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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Hecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  1  02     CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Wcd7i€8day,  March  13, 1991 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6,  1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  To- 
day's prayer  will  be  offered  by  gruest 
chaplain,  the  Reverend  Clifford  Paul 
Bruffey,  chaplain,  Gallaudet  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  DC,  with  voice  inter- 
pretation by  the  Reverend  George 
Natonick,  chaplain,  Gallaudet  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  DC. 

Reverend  Bruffey,  please. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Clifford  Paul  Bruffey, 
chaplain,  Gallaudet  University,  Cam- 
pus Ministry  Department,  800  Florida 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  DC,  offered 
the  following  prayer,  which  was  inter- 
preted into  the  English  language  by 
the  Reverend  George  Natonick,  chap- 
lain, Gallaudet  University: 

God,  You  who  created  the  heavens 
and  the  Earth,  You  who  upholds  all 
things  by  the  word  of  Your  power,  we 
thank  You  for  giving  us  this  access 
into  Your  presence  through  faith  and 
prayer. 

May  You  also  grant  to  these  men  and 
women  assembled  here  a  vision  of  Your 
will,  so  that  it  may  be  done  on  Earth  as 
in  Heaven.  The  writer  of  Proverbs 
wrote:  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish"  (29:18). 
''And  grant  to  them  the  wisdom  and 
the  courage  to  continue  as  the  leader 
in  this  world  for  peace  and  freedom,  so 
,  that  by  example,  they  can  show  other 
nations  how  we  can  live  in  i>eace,  even 
as  the  Prophet  Isaiah  wrote:  "and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks:  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more"  (2:4). 

For  these  blessings  and  gruidance,  I 
beseech  You  in  the  name  of  my  Lord 
and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  of  the  two 
leaders  is  reserved. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 


PRAYER  OF  REVEREND  BRUFFEY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  wel- 
come Reverend  Bruffey  and  thank  him 
for  the  moving  prayer. 

I  note  for  the  record  that  this  is,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  second  occasion  on 
which  the  prayer  has  been  delivered  in 
sign  language,  and  we  welcome  all  of 
those  who  are  here  to  mark  the  observ- 
ance of  this  event. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Kasten,  will 
be  making  a  more  detailed  statement 
and  submitting  a  detailed  statement  to 
the  Record  on  behalf  of  Senator  Har- 
KiN.  Both  of  them  are  active  in  the  leg- 
islation known  as  the  "Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act"  enacted  last  year,  and 
both  of  them  have  had  a  keen  interest 
in  promoting  the  usage  of  sign  as  a 
means  of  full  communication  of  the 
events  which  occur  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues, and  again  I  thank  Reverend 
Bruffey  and  Reverend  Natonick  for 
their  presence  this  morning. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  [Mr. 
Kasten],  is  recognized. 


WELCOMING  REV.  CLIFFORD  PAUL 
BRUFFEY 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  welcome  Rev. 
Clifford  Paul  Bruffey  and  Rev.  (3eorge 
Natonick    from    Gallaudet   University 


who  have  led  us  In  this  morning's  pray- 
er. 

Today  marks  only  the  second  time  in 
the  history  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  have  been  opened  by  a  deaf 
chaplain,  and  it  also  reminds  us  that 
we  are  now  celebrating  Deaf  Awareness 
Week,  and  it  reminds  all  of  us  how  im- 
portant it  is. 

I  want  to  thank  Reverend  Bruffey  for 
his  truly  eloquent  prayer.  It  is  a  wel- 
come reminder  that  we  in  the  Chamber 
ought  to  strive  for  peace  and  freedom 
worldwide.-  This  is  an  interest  shared 
by  the  hearing-impaired  Americans  and 
all  other  men  and  women  all  across 
this  country,  and  indeed  the  world 
over. 

When  we  reflect  on  our  conrunon  in- 
terest in  peace  and  freedom,  we  go  a 
long  way  toward  bringing  down  the 
barriers  of  distrust  and  discrimination 
that  still  exist  for  many  disabled  peo- 
ple in  this  country. 

Let  us  continue  to  strive  to  accom- 
plish these  goals.  U  we  do  this,  we  will 
not  only  build  a  better  world— we  will 
come  closer  to  each  other,  and  this 
would  be  a  terrific  result  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  like  to 
recognize  the  many  students,  espe- 
cially those  from  Wisconsin,  that  are 
in  the  gallery  here  today  from  Gallau- 
det University. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
chair  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  under  the  Senate  rules  a  Sen- 
ator may  not  recognize  the  people  in 
the  galleries. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  So  to  Reverend  Bruffey 
and  Reverend  Natonick,  let  me  say 
once  again,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Chamber:  Welcome  to  the  Senate,  and 
thank  you  for  that  Inspiring  prayer. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  first  hour  of 
morning  business  is  under  the  control 
of  the  minority  leader;  and  the  time 
fix)m  10  o'clock  vmtll  11  o'clock  is  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader. 


•  This  "IjuUet"  symbol  identifies  stuements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Deaf  Awareness  Week.  I  want  to 
give  special  thanks  to  Rev.  Clifford 
Bruffey  and  Rev.  George  Natonick  flrom 
Gallaudet  University  for  griving  this 
morning's  opening  prayer. 

From  the  inaugruration  of  the  first 
deaf  president  at  Gallaudet  University, 
to  the  passage  of  landmark  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  disability,  the  past  3  years  have  been 
a  time  of  great  accomplishments,  re- 
newed hope,  increased  rights,  and  op- 
portunities for  deaf  and  hearing-im- 
paired Americans. 

No  one  can  forget  the  events  of 
March  1988.  when  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty at  Gallaudet  University  protested 
the  decision  to  bypass  two  qualified 
deaf  candidates  for  president  and 
choose  a  hearing  candidate.  Their  dem- 
onstration captured  the  hearts  of  the 
Nation  and  their  victory  was  cheered 
by  hearing  and  nonhearing  Americans 
alike. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Disability  Policy.  I  have 
been  proud  to  work  with  deaf  citizens 
in  passing  legislation  to  provide  them 
with  the  tools  and  opportunities  they 
need  to  chart  their  own  futures. 

July  26.  1990,  was  one  of  the  proudest 
days  of  my  political  career,  when  more 
than  2.000  Americans  joined  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  enactment  of  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act.  the  ADA.  On 
that  day.  we  sent  the  message  to  the 
Nation  that  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities are  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
dignity  and  respect  and  that  they  can. 
and  will  be  judged  as  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  their  abilities,  not  on  the  basis 
of  ignorance,  irrational  fears,  or  pa- 
tronizing attitudes. 

The  ADA  is  without  exaggeration  the 
most  critical  legislation  affecting  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  ever  considered  by 
Congress.  It  will  provide  access  to  jobs, 
services  provided  by  State  and  local 
governments,  public  acconamodations. 
transportation,  and  telecommuni- 
cations. However,  a  very  important 
issue  was  not  covered  in  the  ADA — 
broader  access  to  television. 

Today,  television  has  become  a  per- 
vasive and  integral  vehicle  for  sharing 
information  in  American  society.  It  is 
not  only  an  entertainment  medium. 
Television  provides  a  vluU  link  to  the 
world,  providing  news,  emergency,  and 
educational  programming.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  Americans  with  hearing 
loss  are  denied  full  and  equal  access  to 
the  critical  source  of  information.  The 
promise  of  full  integration  into  the 
mainstream  of  society  will  not  become 
a  reality  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing community  until  equal  access  to 
the  television  is  assured. 

The  Television  Decoder  Circuitry 
Act.  now  law,  addresses  this  situation 
by  requiring  that  by  1993,  all  tele- 
visions with  screens  13  inches  or  larger 


islation 
ings    to 
nately  it 
action. 


t-in  decoder  circuitry  to  dis- 
play clos  sd-captioned  television  trans- 
missions, 

Mr.  Pr<  sident,  last  month,  the  House 
of  Repres  entatives  began  close-caption- 
ing  its  floor  proceedings,  gavel  to 
gavel.  Wl  lile  the  Senate  has  passed  leg- 


calling  for  its  floor  proceed- 

be    close-captioned,    unfortu- 

has  yet  to  take  this  critical 

am  hopeful  that  in  the  very 

near  futtre,  the  Senate's  proceedings 

will  be  accessible  to  all  Americans. 

I  want  to  thank  Reverends 
Bruffey  and  Natonick  for  sharing  their 
gift  of  communication  with  us.  I  also 
want  tO)  thank  Senators  Mitchell, 
Dole,  and  Kasten  for  making  this  ses- 
sion of  r  lorning  business  accessible  to 
the  22  m  illion  Americans  with  hearing 
impairm  mts. 


O  IDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  P  RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Has 
the    Ser  ator    from    Wisconsin    asked 
unanimojus  consent  that  he  be  given 
the  time  on  behalf  of  the  mi- 


control 

nority 

Mr. 


<f  1 
le  ider? 


KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo  us  consent  that  I  be  given  con- 
tjie  time  of  the  minority  leader 


Kj  .STEN. 


trol  of 

this  moifiing 

The 
out  objection 

Mr 
may 
nia. 

The 
Senator 
is  recognized. 


P|IESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he 
to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 


des  re 


PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 
from  California  [Mr.  SEYMOXm] 


»  ISS  CAROL  BURNETT 


t< 


Mr. 
today 
through 
mitmen  , 
herself 
ures. 

Thirtj 
star  of 
began 
ness 
sense 
vision 
uniquel; ' 

Mr. 
Burnett 


Sf  YMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 

pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who 

her  gift  for  comedy  and  com- 

to  entertainment  has  proven 

be  one  of  our  national  treas- 


Throu  rh 


tie 
w  lere 


wealthy 
given 
York 
into  th( 
has 

When 
Miss 

tions— dever 
and  : 


lo 


-five  years  ago,  this  legendary 

stage,   screen,   and  television 

persuing  a  career  in  show  busi- 

with  an  uncanny  cometic 

a  professional  persistence  of 

hat    was    then    and    remains 

hers. 

President.  I  speak  of  Miss  Carol 


ar<ied 
ai  d 


the    generous    loan    of    a 

stranger.    Miss   Burnett   was 

opportunity  to  move  to  New 

she  channeled  her  talent 

many  avenues  of  success  she 

achieved  today. 

the  stranger  made  her  the  loan, 
Biimett  was  abided  by  two  condi- 
to  reveal  her  benefactor's 
if  she  did  become  successful, 
others.  To  this  day  she  has  re- 
pursued  her  commitment  to 
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where  she  hikS  been  named  a  Franklin 
D.  Murphy  J  ssociate  and  is  a  member 
of  the  board  }f  trustees. 

Miss  Burqett  created  "The  Carol 
Burnett  Miisical  Theater  Competi- 
tion," amonir  UCLA  Theater  Arts  stu- 
dents to  enci  )urage  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  musi(  ;al  comedy  in  the  theater; 
and  has  als  >  established  two  $100,000 
scholarships  for  the  study  of  journal- 
ism ethics  a  i  the  University  of  Hawaii 
School  of  Jdumalism  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California-Berkeley's  Grad- 
uate School  }f  Journalism. 

Outside  tbe  entertainment  industry. 
Miss  Burnett  is  well  known  for  her 
work  as  an  { ctive  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  major  contributor  to 
the  Heredity  Disease  Foundation — one 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  facilities  in 
investigatini  r  the  causes  and  cures  for 
such  deadlylheredity  diseases  as  Hun- 
tington's pafacreatic  cancer  and  hemo- 
philia— as  well  as  her  work  for  the 
March  of  Diiies  Foundation. 

Carol's  oemarkable  achievements 
have  come  about  because  35  years  ago, 
she  made  a  pledge  to  a  wealthy  strang- 
er that  she  [would  help  others.  Thirty- 
five  years  lajter,  she  continues  to  aspire 
to  that  goaL 

It  is  an  hdnor  to  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion today  >f  her  35th  anniversary  in 
show  busine  »,  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  this  (pportunity  to  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  to  her.  She 
richly  deseives  to  have  her  very  own 
day  declarec . 

I  applaud  Iher  for  her  devotion  to  in- 
spiring youflg  entertainers  and  further- 
ing the  efforts  of  education  in  broad- 
casting, an4  I  challenge  others  to  take 
an  example  from  her  generosity  to  hu- 
manitarian efforts. 

Through  the  laughter  she  inspires 
with  her  Brilliance  as  a  comedian, 
through  hen  expertise  as  a  dramatic  ac- 
tress and  with  her  musical  ability,  she 
has  brought  laughter  and  joy  to  the 
lives  of  countless  people  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  my  [most  sincere  hope,  as  she 
gathers  toiay  in  Los  Angeles  with 
friends,  family  and  those  who  honor 
her,  that  she  knows  we  wish  her  many 


of  health,  happiness,  and 
land  that  we  feel  truly 
^er  presence  among  us.  God 

3N  addressed  the  Chair. 
SIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 


more  yei 
fMendship 
blessed  by 
bless. 

Mr.  KAS' 

The  PR] 
Senator  fro^  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


name 
to  help 
lentlesMy 
that  pie  dge 

Towai  d  helping  others,  Carol  Burnett 
has  est  iblished  scholarships  at  Emer- 
son Co  lege  in  Boston  and  at  UCLA 


PROGROWTH  AGENDA 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  es- 
pecially plaased  to  address  the  Senate 
today  becanse  we  have  such  an  impor- 
tant national  victory  to  celebrate.  In 
the  Persia^  Gulf  war,  the  American 
people  deny)nstrated  that  we  are  still 
capable  of  greatness. 

In  fact,  it  has  already  become  some- 
thing of  a  Washington  cliche  to  assert 
that  we  have  to  start  showing  as  much 
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leadership  In  our  domestic  policy  as  we 
showed  in  the  grulf. 

What  I  am  here  to  say  is  that  we 
must  do  this — we  can  do  it  and  we  will 
do  it.  I  do  not  believe  this  just  because 
I  am  optimistic — I  believe  we  can  be 
successftil  because  we  have  done  it  be- 
fore. 

In  the  1980'8,  the  combination  of 
proprowth  incentives  for  families  and 
small  businesses  and  a  renewed  con- 
fidence in  Presidential  leadership  did 
in  fact  revitalize  our  economy. 

We  created  over  20  million  new  jobs. 

We  ended  the  double-dipit  inflation 
that  was  placing  the  basic  needs  of  life 
beyond  the  means  of  many  American 
families. 

We  brought  down  the  interest  rates 
that  were  stifling  homeownershlp,  dis- 
couraging investment  and  closing 
plants  all  over  America. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  reduced  the 
burden  of  spiraling  income  taxes  on 
American  families. 

Our  tax-cutting  policies  sparked  the 
longest  peacetime  expansion  in  our  his- 
tory. Today,  however,  a  whole  new 
fl"amework  of  tax  and  regulatory  bur- 
dens has  brought  a  temporary  halt  to 
America's  growth  miracle. 

In  his  speech  last  week.  President 
Bush  proclaimed  that  "Our  first  prior- 
ity is  to  get  the  economy  rolling 
again."  We  Republicans  have  a  specific 
agenda  to  get  America  moving  again. 

Our  incentive-based  policies— when 
enacted — will  create  more  jobs,  more 
family  income,  more  wealth,  and  more 
opportunity  than  any  government 
make-work  program  or  mandate. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  progrowth 
agenda  is  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax. 

This  issue  has  been  demagogued  as 
being  a  tax  cut  for  the  wealthy.  Let  me 
set  the  record  straight:  Those  of  us  who 
support  a  capital  gains  cut  Areely 
admit  that  it  will  benefit  those  who  in- 
vest in  America's  economic  future.  It  is 
about  time  for  the  other  side  to  admit 
that  it  will  also  greatly  benefit  every- 
one else. 

Here  is  how  capital  gains  work.  If 
you  buy  a  home  in  Wausau,  WI,  for 
$60,000  and  it  appreciates  in  value  to 
$100,000— the  $40,000  profit  is  called  a 
capital  gain. 

Over  half  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try at  some  point  in  their  lives  realize 
a  capital  gain  when  they  sell  their 
homes,  land  or  farms;  cash  in  their  re- 
tirement nest  egg;  or  sell  their  shares 
in  a  friend's  small  business. 

When  you  take  a  capital  gain,  the 
Federal  Government  takes  away  a  28- 
percent  share.  If  you  include  the  effect 
of  inflation  in  pushing  up  the  price  of 
your  investment,  the  Feds  take  away 
even  more  of  your  gain — in  some  cases 
leaving  you  poorer  than  when  you 
started! 

In  many  respects,  the  capital  gains 
tax  is  an  unfair  tax.  It  hurts  all  Ameri- 
cans. Let  me  read  an  excerpt  of  a  letter 


I  received  fl-om  Henry  and  Marcella 
Herrerd  from  Wausaukee,  WI: 

There  Is  another  very  important  aspect 
that  needs  to  be  emphasized  too.  It's  this. 
Too  many  in  the  press  and  also  in  Congress 
have  labeled  this  tax  a  means  to  isoak  the 
rich— always  implying  the  very  rich.  They 
miss  the  mark  completely,  ignoring  what  the 
capital  gains  tax  does  to  middle  Income  peo- 
ple and  especially  people  who  have  saved  and 
invested  all  their  lives  In  order  to  assure 
their  own  security  and  independence. 

America  was  built  on  the  idea  that 
today's  poor  can  be  tomorrow's  rich. 
But  our  high  capital  gains  tax  actually 
punishes  the  kinds  of  activities— sav- 
ing, investing,  and  risk  taking— that 
promote  upward  mobility  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

Let  me  cite  an  example:  Suppose  two 
mid-level  managers  of  IBM  or  General 
Motors  decide  that  they  want  to  go  out 
and  start  their  own  small  business.  If 
the  business  is  successful,  it  will  create 
new  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  generate 
new  revenues  for  the  Govenmient,  and 
perhaps  lead  to  the  next  great  techno- 
logical innovation— the  kind  that  will 
expand  our  economy  and  raise  our 
standard  of  living. 

Good  economics,  good  politics  and 
just  plain  common  sense  says  we 
ought  to  encourage — and  reward — these 
would-be  entrepreneurs. 

But  our  high  capital  gains  tax  is  a 
Berlin  Wall  to  economic  success.  The 
rich  stay  rich,  and  the  poor  and  middle 
income  are  denied  the  tools  to  become 
rich. 

Because  the  Government  takes  away 
almost  one-third  of  the  profits  off  the 
top,  these  would-be  entrepreneurs  will 
have  a  hard  time  attracting  investors. 

Besides,  who  in  their  right  mind  is 
going  to  invest  in  a  risky  venture  when 
they  can  invest  in  safe  bets  like  CD's 
or  Government  bonds — and  pay  the 
same  rate  of  tax? 

This  is  just  crazy  economic  policy. 
Most  of  our  allies  and  international 
competitors  know  it.  That  is  why  most 
of  them— like  South  Korea,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Germany— do  not  tax  capital  gains 
at  all. 

Imagine  that!  A  former  Communist 
state — Elast  Germany — by  becoming 
part  of  West  Germany— will  have  a 
more  progrowth  tax  system  than  we 
have  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  order  to  be  competitive,  we  must 
cut  our  capital  gains  tax — and  we  must 
cut  it  significantly.  That  is  why  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  along  with 
Senators  Mack,  Shelby,  and  others  to 
cut  the  capital  gains  tax  to  15  percent 
and  index  it  for  inflation. 

According  to  economist  Allen  Sinai, 
our  bill— over  a  5-year  period— will  in- 
crease real  GNP  by  2.8  percent,  create 
2.5  million  new  jobs,  and  generate 
somewhere  between  $30  and  $40  billion 
in  extra  tax  revenue. 

This  is  not  voodoo  economics — it  is 
based  on  fact.  To  anyone  familiar  with 
the  economic  history  of  the  late  1970's 


and  iseo's.  Dr.  Sinai's  prediction  about 
Federal  revenue  should  not  be  at  all 
surprising. 

Look  at  the  record.  In  1978,  the  maxi- 
mum capital  gains  tax  rate  was  almost 
50  percent— and  revenues  were  $9.1  bil- 
lion. After  the  1978  and  1981  tax  cuts 
that  reduced  the  rate  to  20  percent, 
revenues  rose  to  $24.5  billion  by  1985. 

That  is  $9.1  to  $24.5  billion— by  cut- 
ting the  tax. 

The  economic  record  is  clear:  Capital 
gains  cuts  promote  economic  growth 
and  create  new  jobs.  Those  who — who 
for  obvious  reasons — are  not  really 
willing  to  contest  this  ground  shift  the 
argument  to  the  political  question  of 
fairness.  What  they  are  really  talking 
about  is  class  warfare. 

Should  America  be  a  country  in 
which  opportunity  is  denied  to  some 
people  so  that  others  can  have  more 
equal  shares  of  a  smaller  pie?  Or  should 
we,  rather,  seek  primarily  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  pie — so  that  everybody 
can  get  a  taste? 

Our  President,  Greorge  Bush,  has  put 
forth  a  plan  to  expand  the  size  of  the 
pie  and  create  more  wealth  through 
capital  gains  tax  cuts,  enterprise  zones, 
family  savings  accoimts,  and  R&D  tax 
incentives. 

And  Republicans  in  Congress  are  pro- 
moting additional  progrowth,  pro-fam- 
ily initiatives  such  as  Senator  Coats' 
bill  to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
for  families.  Senator  Lott's  bill  to  give 
our  seniors  more  freedom  to  work.  Sen- 
ator Roth's  bill  to  expand  IRA's  and 
the  Wallop-DeLay  bill  to  boost  job  cre- 
ation through  tax  cuts. 

And  we  should  not  forget  about  edu- 
cational choice.  In  our  public  schools — 
and  I  was  really  shocked  to  hear  this— 
less  than  42  cents  of  every  education 
dollar  ends  up  in  the  classroom. 

For  a  coimtry  that  aspires  to  world 
leadership,  this  is  unconscionable.  Let 
us  quit  empowering  that  greedy  bu- 
reaucracy— and  start  empowering  par- 
ents. 

Let  us  give  choice  a  chance. 

By  investing  in  children— the  archi- 
tects of  America's  future  growth — edu- 
cational reform  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant progrowth  measures  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  another 
progrowth  initiative — Senator  Danisl 
P.  MoYNiHAN's  payroll  tax  cut— is  being 
poisoned  by  the  fairness  issue. 

Once  again,  the  proenvy  crowd, 
wants  to  sock  it  to  the  rich  by  increas- 
ing the  wage  cap  subject  to  the  tax  up 
to  $125,000— or  eliminating  the  cap  alto- 
gether. 

Not  only  would  this  move  kill  the 
progrowth  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut,  it 
would  perpetuate  the  charade  of  using 
Social  Security  to  mask  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  And  by  break- 
ing the  link  between  what  people  pay 
into  Social  Security  and  what  they  get 
out  in  benefits,  it  would  turn  Social 
Security  into  the  world's  largest  wel- 
fare program. 
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Social  Security  Is  not  an  income  re- 
distribution program.  It  is  a  retirement 
progrram.  Raising  the  wage  base  is.  in- 
deed, messing  with  Social  Security. 

I  tJilnk  the  sentiment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  on  our  side  of  this  ques- 
tion. That  is  why  I  think  that  his 
peeudofaimess  issue  will  be  ignored  by 
the  electorate. 

We  want  to  build  this  country  Into 
the  best  possible  place  it  can  be.  The 
brave  young  men  and  women  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  have  shown  their  dedica- 
tion to  America — and  the  American 
dream — by  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line  in  defense  of  our  national  values 
and  Ideals. 

Did  they  fight  for  an  America  of 
envy,  of  class  warfare,  of  social  and 
economic  stagnation,  of  more  and  more 
people  dividing  a  smaller  and  smaller 
economic  pie?  Of  course  not — they  are 
cherishing  the  hope  that  when  they  re- 
turn to  America,  they  and  their  fami- 
lies will  have  more  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, rather  than  less. 

America  is  not  about  taking  what  is 
already  there — it  is  about  giving  of 
yourself  and  creating  something  new 
and  valuable.  It  is  about  being  re- 
warded for  work,  for  effort  and  for 
achievement. 

That  is  what  we  believe.  And  that  is 
what  our  domestic  agenda  would  do. 

Remember  last  weekend?  All  Ameri- 
cans watched  our  troops  start  to  come 
home.  We  praised  them  for  a  job  well 
done.  Now.  they  will  need  jobs.  And 
that  means  all  of  us — together— have  a 
job  of  our  own  to  do. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  President's 
best  efforts  in  promoting  a  progrowth 
agenda  will  give  America  another  ter- 
rific success  to  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  what  time  he 
may  require  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing the  time,  and  I  thank  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

CAPITAL  GAINS  TAXATION 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  morning,  the  capital  gains 
taxation  rate,  I  think  is  a  most  impor- 
tant subject,  and  one  that  I  com- 
pliment my  firlend  from  Wisconsin  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  morning. 

Some  people  seem  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  tax  fairness 
and  tax  proposals  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  my  opinion,  that  is 
not  correct„J^e  conflict  is  between  in- 
come redistribution  and  economic 
growth,  not  between  fairness  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  think  people,  for  example,  would 
agree  with  this,  that  taxing  capital 
gains  due  to  inflation  is  unfair;  in 
other  words,  to  tax  someone  because 
they  purchased  a  fixed  asset,  a  home, 
in  most  cases  and  because  of  Inflation. 
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the  horn;  appreciates  in  value.  Then, 
when  thsy  sell  the  home,  they  are 
taxed  01  the  increased  value  of  the 
asset — not  that  it  increased  in  value;  I 
should  s4y  in  the  increased  price  due  to 
price  inf  ation. 

Just  tc  give  you  an  insight  Into  this, 
Mr.  President,  about  64  percent  of 
Americans  own  their  own  homes;  an- 
other 20  percent  own  some  form  of  in- 
vestment ,  whether  through  IRA's,  indi- 
vidual 'etirement  accounts.  401(k) 
plans,  oi  what  have  you.  The  vast  ma- 
jority ol  our  population  is  currently 
subject  1 0  a  tax  on  inflationary  gains. 
That  is  i  n  enormous  amount  of  unfair- 
ness. 

This  1^  not  just  a  matter  of  a  little 
unfairneis  spread  widely.  It  is  easy  for 
a  taxpayer  who  holds  an  asset  for  a  few 
years  to  actually  end  up  paying  an  ef- 
fective ax  rate  of  100  percent.  Mr. 
Preslden ;.  I  believe  even  the  hardest 
liners  ii  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
probably  Joe  Stalin  himself,  would 
have  a  hi  xd  time  justifying  that. 

So  my  point  is  that  if  we  do  have  to 
have  ca]  ital  gains  taxes,  which  I  per- 
sonally ]  hilosophically  think  is  a  mis- 
take— I  ;hlnk  it  slows  down  jobs;  it 
slows  do  vn  economic  growth;  and  that 
we  woul<  have  a  better  opportunity  for 
more  pe<  pie  at  the  low  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic la  dder  if  we  just  got  rid  of  the 
capital  I  :ains  tax,  but  be  that  as  It 
may.  If  ^  'e  have  to  have  one,  which  the 
body  pol  tics  in  this  country  is  sajrlng 
that  we  lo,  then  I  think  we  should  at 
least  all  a^ree  that  we  only  have  to  pay 
the  tax  3n  real  value  gained,  and  the 
way  to  a  /old  taxes  on  inflationary  cap- 
ital gaiis  is  to  index  them  for  infla- 
tion. Wii  h  this  one  step,  we  could  dra- 
maticall  r  improve  the  fairness  of  our 
tax  syst4  m. 

Indexii  tg  capital  gains  is  also  a  pow- 
erful to  )1  for  encouraging  economic 
growth.  )y  excluding  the  part  of  a  cap- 
ital gair  that  is  the  result  of  changes 
In  the  pi  ice  level,  Indexing  reduces  the 
effective  capital  gains  tax  so  that  no 
taxpayei  will  have  to  pay  more  than 
the  stati  tory  rate. 

As  an;  one  who  has  ever  bought  or 
sold  an  :  nvestment  will  tell  you,  and  I 
think  tliat  probably  covers  everyone 
who  evet  served  in  this  body,  the  pros- 
pect of  4  capital  gain  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  whf  the  asset  is  purchased.  A  high 
effective  capital  gains  tax  reduces  the 
willingness  to  buy  assets.  In  other 
words,  it  creates  a  tremendous  dis- 
Incentiv  i  on  savings  and  investment, 
and  sav  ngs  and  investment  is  what 
provides  jobs,  and  that  is  the  way  you 
give  peo  pie  at  the  low  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  that  great  chance  that  we 
talk  ab^ut  in  America,  so  they  can 
crawl  u0  that  ladder  and  have  a  share 
of  the  ecfonomic  pie. 

If  the  Economic  pie  is  to  grow,  if  our 
econom]|  is  going  to  generate  good  jobs 
and  growing  real  incomes,  we  have  no 
choice  -  »e  have  to  save;  we  have  to  in- 
vest. Aqd  the  only  way  to  ,get  there 
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from  here  la  to  reduce  the  barriers  to 
saving  and  investment.  Just  simply  re- 
duce the  baifiers.  And  we  could  do  this 
if  wc  did  net  do  anything  else  to  the 
capital  gainii  tax  except  index  the  cap- 
ital gains  ta:  i. 

We  would  be  making  one  giant  step 
forward  towird  a  more  fair  Tax  Code 
for  the  wording  American  people,  who 
work  and  si.ve  and  invest  and  buy  a 
home.  It  would  help  all  of  those  people. 
Those  are  all  of  our  constituents. 
Those  are  th  s  backbone  of  America. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
we  can  do  t(i  encourage  saving  and  in- 
vestment. Vie  can  bring  back  the  IRA 
to  where  it  vras  prior  to  the  1986  tax  re- 
form. We  cai  improve  the  capital  cost 
recovery  system.  We  can  make  the 
R&D  tax  creidit  permanent.  But  I  want 
to  say  agaih:  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
get  the  barriers  down  is  to  just  simply 
index  the  capital  gains  tax. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at 
the  need  forjindexing  capital  gains.  Ev- 
eryone would  agree  that  insurance  is 
an  Important  part  of  our  society  and 
our  life.  Moat  people  buy  life  insurance 
and  automobile  insurance.  Most  em- 
ployers provide  medical  insurance; 
most  busin^ses  are  faced  with  having 
to  buy  liability  insurance.  In  short,  we 
buy  a  lot  of  {insurance  in  this  country. 

Recognizing  its  social  value.  Con- 
gress has  encouraged  most  forms  of  in- 
surance winh  special  tax  treatment. 
There  is  one  form  of  insurance,  how- 
ever, which  Is  critical  to  our  future  and 
which  for  reasons  that  defy  logic,  the 
Congress  has  chosen  to  deny.  This,  of 
course,  is  J  insurance  against  being 
taxed  on  inflationary  capital  gains. 

It  is  absolutely  immoral  to  tax  peo- 
ple on  Government-caused  Inflation:  As 
an  asset  inci'eases  in  price  but  does  not 
increase  in  value,  and  then  the  person 
sells  the  asset,  they  have  to  pay  a  tax 
to  the  Government.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
explicable to  me  how  anybody  can  say 
that  is  a  mora] ,  fair  system. 

Congress  nas  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  inflation  tax  insurance  in 
other  areas}  Prior  to  1981,  a  worker 
could  suffer  a  loss  in  take-home  pay  be- 
cause, even  though  the  worker's  pretax 
wages  woul^  keep  pace  with  inflation 
thanks  to  cost-of-living  adjustments, 
the  tax  bite  grew  even  faster  because 
the  tax  bracket  and  key  deductions 
were  not  indexed  for  inflation. 

Thankfully.  Congress  overcame  the 
tradition  in|l981,  and  changed  the  law 
to  that  income  tax  brackets,  personal 
exemptions,  and  the  standard  deduc- 
tion would  be  indexed  for  inflation. 
This  was  ajgreat  step  toward  a  more 
honest  and  lair  tax  system. 

Now  that  [the  American  people  have 
had  that  experience  with  bracket  in- 
dexing, I  would  not  advise  buying  stock 
in  the  political  career  of  anyone  so 
foolish  to  timiper  with  bracket  or  ex- 
emption indexing. 


It  would 


simply  be  very,  very  un- 


popular witi  the  voters  who  now  un- 
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derstand  that,  if  they  get  a  pay  raise, 
they  do  not  get  moved  up  necessarily 
into  a  higher  bracket  if  the  pay  raise 
only  meets  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, because  the  pay  raise  is  actually 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment  not  a  pay 
raise  based  on  their  own  performance. 

But  there  still  remains  the  tax  on  the 
phantom  capital  gains.  Congress  needs 
to  fix  this  problem.  Congress  needs  to 
ensure  the  tax];>ayer8  against  pajring 
tax  on  inflationary  gains.  We  must  in 
this  Congress  pass,  at  a  minimum,  Mr. 
President,  capital  gains  tax  indexing. 

I  thank  the  Senator  fl-om  Wisconsin 
for  the  time  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

CAPTFAL  OATOS  TAX  RATE  REDUCTION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Economic  Growth  and  Venture  Capital 
Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  witness- 
ing a  tremendous  debate  over  the  issue 
of  whether  our  Tax  Code  should  dif- 
ferentiate between  ordinary  income 
and  capital  gains  income.  The  capital 
gains  debate  seems  to  be  focused  on 
three  key  points  of  disagreement:  Fair- 
ness, economic  benefit,  and  revenue  ef- 
fect. I  would  like  to  address  each  of 
these  points. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
strongly  stated  that  a  cut  in  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rate  would  unfairly  bene- 
fit this  Nation's  wealthiest  taxpayers 
at  the  expense  of  middle-  and  lower-in- 
come taxpayers.  They  point  to  studies 
that  purportedly  demonstrate  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  benefits  of 
a  capital  gains  tax  reduction  will  be 
claimed  by  taxpayers  with  income  of 
more  than  SIOO.OOO  per  year.  Many  of 
the  statements  I  have  heard  that  are 
based  on  such  studies  are  downright 
misleading.  The  income  figures  used  in 
these  studies  are  comprised  of  the  en- 
tire income  of  the  taxpayer,  including 
the  capital  gains. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  An  el- 
derly couple  living  in  Cache  Valley, 
UT,  has  been  farming  on  land  they 
have  owned  for  40  years.  The  land  was 
purchased  for  $50,000  in  1950.  Because  of 
health  problems,  they  have  decided  to 
sell  the  farm  and  retire  to  St.  George, 
a  city  in  the  State  with  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. They  sell  the  farm  for  $250,000. 
This  couple  has  never  reported  more 
than  $35,000  of  gross  income  on  their 
tax  returns.  But  in  the  year  of  the  sale, 
they  report  more  than  $200,000  of  gross 
income.  Are  these  people  among  the 
very  wealthiest  income  earners  of  our 
Nation?  Of  course  not.  But  opponents 
of  the  capital  gains  tax  cut  say  that 
this  family  is  extremely  wealthy.  This 
one-time  capital  gain  represents  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  and  the  urbanization 
of  our  country.  It  is  totally  misleading 
to  claaeify  this  couple  as  being  in  the 
upper  income  brackets  simply  because, 
for  this  one  year  only,  they  sold  their 
major  asset. 


A  far  more  accurate  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  capital  gains  benefits 
would  include  only  recurring,  ordinary, 
income.  One  study  using  such  meth- 
odology shows  that  74  percent  of  tax- 
layers  with  capital  gains  have  ordi- 
nary income  of  under  $50,000,  and  that 
49  percent  of  taxpayers  with  capital 
gains  have  ordinary  income  of  under 
$30,000.  Does  this  sound  as  though  only 
the  wealthy  are  able  to  take 
advangU.ge  of  a  capital  gains  tax  re- 
duction? It  is  the  average  American 
taxiMiyer  who  is,  to  a  large  degree,  pay- 
ing taxes  on  capital  gains.  I  will  re- 
peat, Mr.  President:  Studies  that  indi- 
cate that  a  reduction  in  the  capital 
gains  rate  will  only  benefit  high  in- 
come taxi>ayers  are  misleading. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  who  believe  that 
a  capital  gains  tax  rate  reduction  is 
not  fair  this  question:  Is  it  fair  to  tax 
the  effects  of  inflation?  The  capital 
gains  tax  is  an  additional  tax  on  the  re- 
wards of  saving  and  investing.  The  in- 
vestor of  a  capital  asset  has  paid  tax 
once  on  the  income  used  to  purchase 
the  asset.  The  gains  accruing  to  a  cap- 
ital asset  represent  the  reward  to  the 
investor  and  the  effects  of  inflation.  It 
is  not  fair  to  treat  these  gains  the 
same  as  income  earned  through  sala- 
ries or  wages. 

A  second  point  of  contention  on  this 
issue,  Mr.  President,  is  that  of  eco- 
nomic benent.  Opponents  of  the  capital 
gains  rate  reduction  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  reduction  will  result  in  an 
economic  benefit  to  the  Nation  com- 
mensurate to  the  loss  of  revenue.  In  all 
candor,  the  facts  show  otherwise.  In- 
vesting in  capital  assets  is  a  form  of 
saving.  Capital  gains  are  the  rewards 
investors  receive  for  the  risks  of  their 
investment.  Taxing  those  capital  gains 
creates  a  bias  against  saving  and  to- 
ward consumption.  This,  of  course,  dis- 
courages saving  and  encourages  con- 
sumption. Most  economists  agree  that 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  needs  is  to 
encourage  a  higher  savings  rate.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax. 

Increasing  the  Nation's  saving  rate 
reduces  the  cost  of  capital.  This  leads 
to  a  greater  amount  of  capital  avail- 
able for  the  formation  of  new  ventures. 
New  ventures  lead  to  new  jobs,  and  new 
jobs  generate  new  revenues. 

Another  way  the  reduction  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate  will  benefit  the 
economy  is  by  reducing  the  lock-in  ef- 
fect created  by  the  capital  gains  tax. 
Because  investors  must  only  pay  the 
tax  on  capital  gains  when  they  sell 
their  assets,  the  capital  gains  tax  cre- 
ates a  disincentive  to  sell.  Assets  that 
would  otherwise  be  exchanged  more 
finely  are  locked  in  because  the  owner 
does  not  wish  to  pay  the  tax.  This  dis- 
courages investors  flrom  moving  their 
investments  into  other  ventures  that 
may  offer  a  higher  return  and  contrib- 
ute more  to  the  Nation's  gross  national 


product.  The  higher  the  capital  gains 
tax,  the  greater  the  disincentive. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  our 
major  trading  partners  tax  capital 
gains  more  lightly  than  we  do.  These 
nations  generally  enjoy  a  significantly 
higher  savings  rate  than  does  the  Unit- 
ed States.  By  reducing  the  disincentive 
to  saving,  these  nations  find  that  cap- 
ital is  more  readily  available.  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  are  we  not  being  short- 
sighted by  encouraging  consumption 
rather  than  saving? 

The  crux  of  the  debate  about  capital 
gains,  Mr.  President,  is  the  long-term 
revenue  effect  of  lowering  the  rate.  Op- 
ponents of  lowering  the  rate  contend 
that  the  proposal  loses  revenue  over 
the  long  nm.  They  cite  studies  that 
back  up  this  contention.  However,  his- 
tory indicates  otherwise.  After  the  cap- 
ital gains  rate  cuts  of  both  1979  and 
1982,  the  Treasury  received  large  in- 
creases in  revenue  fl-om  capital  gains 
transactions.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  estimated  that  President 
Bush's  capital  gains  reduction  proposal 
would  produce  a  revenue  loss  in  the 
1989  to  1994  period.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  all  relevant  fietctors 
into  consideration.  The  methodology 
employed  in  estimating  the  revenue  ef- 
fects of  a  lower  capital  gains  tax  only 
considers  the  unlocking  effect  pro- 
duced when  investors  are  induced  to 
sell  their  assets  because  of  a  lower  tax. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  factors 
that  would  increase  revenue  to  the 
Government,  yet  are  not  considered  in 
the  joint  conunittee's  study.  One  is  re- 
ferred to  by  economists  as  the  valu- 
ation effect.  Because  all  capital  assets 
obtain  their  value  from  the  income 
they  generate,  the  valuation  effect,  in- 
creases the  value  of  all  capital  assets 
when  the  tax  rate  is  reduced.  This  is 
only  conmion  sense,  Mr.  President.  By 
decreasing  the  tax  rate,  the  cash  flow 
to  the  investor  is  increased.  Increasing 
the  cash  flow  fi*om  an  asset  is  going  to 
increase  that  asset's  value,  which  in 
turn,  increases  the  sales  price  and  the 
amount  of  capital  gains  that  is  real- 
ized. 

The  second  effect  which  will  increase 
revenue  from  a  capital  gains  rate  re- 
duction is  the  base  broadening  that 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  economic  activity  that  comes  from 
more  accessible  and  cheaper  capital. 
This  economic  activity  will  lead  to 
more  jobs,  and  more  jobs  will  lead  to 
higher  revenues.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
duction in  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
makes  good  economic  sense  for  our  Na- 
tion. It  beneflts  all  of  us.  not  just  the 
rich.  It  promotes  fairness;  it  enhances 
our  economic  well-being;  and  it  will  in- 
crease revenue  in  both  the  short  and 
long  term. 

Sustained  economic  growth  is  a  key 
to  our  fiscal  problems,  Mr.  President.  I 
see  the  capital  gains  rate  reduction  as 
a  solid  step  in  the  direction  of  sustain- 
ing our  economic  growth.  At  the  same 
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time,  this  proposal  iDromotes  fairness 
to  taxpayers.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

CAPITAL  OAIMB 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
taking  a  few  minutes  this  morning  to 
discuss  one  of  the  two  major  domestic 
issues  which  must  be  debated  and  re- 
solved by  this  Congress.  The  first  issue 
is  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
Energy  Security  Program.  Last  month, 
I  introduced  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  to  stimulate  debate  on  our  na- 
tional energy  strategy.  We  have  begun 
comprehensive  hearings  on  energy  pol- 
icy in  the  Senate  Elnergy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  Drafting  of  a 
committee  bill  will  begin  later  this 
spring. 

Our  second  domestic  project  involves 
the  promotion  of  economic  growth. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  one  of  the  longest 
periods  of  economic  prpsperlty  in  our 
history.  We  lead  the  world  in  new  job 
creation,  we  revitalized  our  manufac- 
turing sector,  and  aggressively  pursued 
our  interests  in  a  world  economy.  Late 
last  year,  our  economy  experienced  a 
temporary  pause.  A  major  factor  was 
the  outlandish  budget  agreement  which 
decided  the  best  solution  for  America 
was  a  tax  increase. 

The  result  was  predictable.  We  have 
experienced  economic  slowdown.  The 
same  week  I  introduced  the  National 
Elnergy  Security  Act,  I  also  introduced 
a  package  of  tax  reforms,  the  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Act,  to  spur  a  new  burst 
of  economic  expansion.  My  proposal 
has  four  distinct  pieces  which  together 
will  expand  capital  formation  and  in- 
crease the  real  wealth  of  every  working 
American.  The  Economic  Growth  Act 
provides  a  revised  IRA  to  allow  funding 
for  home  purchases  and  educational  ex- 
penses. It  provides  an  improved  method 
for  expensing  the  costs  of  business  ex- 
pansion. Third,  my  proposal  would  re- 
duce the  payroll  tax.  Last,  the  bill  low- 
ers the  tax  on  capital  gains. 

Back  in  the  early  1960's  Jack  Ken- 
nedy asked  Congress  to  reduce  capital 
gains  taxes.  This  action  was  a  major 
reason  for  our  incredible  economic 
growth  during  the  sixties.  In  1978,  Cliff 
Hansen,  a  Senator  trora  Wyoming, 
Joined  with  Bill  Steiger,  a  Congress- 
man from  Wisconsin,  to  propose  an- 
other reduction  in  the  capital  gains 
tax.  Their  successful  initiative  stimu- 
lated new  capital  formation  and  invest- 
ment after  almost  a  decade  of  stagfla- 
tion. It  also  lead  to  the  Reagan  tax 
cats  in  1981  which  provided  a  sensible 
tax  policy  for  economic  growth  in  the 
1980's. 

But,  our  task  is  not  finished.  The 
world  is  becoming  an  international 
marketplace,  with  competition  on  a 
global  basis.  We  will  succeed  in  this 
market  only  if  we  have  the  capital  and 
confldence  of  an  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
We  cannot  legislate  success,  but  we  can 
promote  a  Federal  climate  which  pro- 


vides sor  le  of  the  tools  for  success. 
Lowering  the  tax  burden  on  capital 
should  b4  one  of  our  tools.  Without 
capital  f<  nnation,  we  will  be  left  by 
the  sidelines  in  the  new  global  econ- 
omy. 

Today,  iny  colleague  fi"om  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Kasten,  is  introducing  a  bill 
which  responds  to  the  capital  forma- 
tion issui!.  I  support  his  proposal  to 
lower  caiital  gains.  It  is  part  of  the 
Economic  Growth  Act.  I  would  hope 
that  we  ci  tuld  enact  this  entire  package 
of  tax  rel  ef,  but  a  reduction  in  capital 
gains  taaes  would  be  a  strong  begin- 
ning. We  know  what  is  necessary  for 
energy  security  and  for  economic 
growth.  Ifow  is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  act. 


DR.  BOYD  MARTIN 

Mr.  S'SMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  1  )ring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  gieat  Idahoan  who  has  taught 
me  a  lot  Eibout  how  important  it  is  to 
strive  f o  •  peace  and  freedom.  Boyd 
Martin  tt  med  80  years  old  on  Sunday, 
March  3,  L991.  In  honor  of  his  birthday, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues 1  oday  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Dr.  Martin. 

Boyd  W  ELTtin  gave  35  years  of  service 
to  the  Ujliversity  of  Idaho  as  a  profes- 
sor of  political  science,  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science,  and  the 
William  I :.  Borah  Distinguished  Profes- 
sor of  P  )litical  Science.  He  was  se- 
lected to  be  placed  in  the  University  of 
Idaho's  Alumni  Hall  of  Fame  in  1976. 
His  accomplishments  inside  and  out- 
side of  tl  e  classroom  are  remembered 
by  thous  inds  of  UI  alumni,  including 
this  stui  ent  of  horticulture  turned 
U.S.  Sena  tor. 

Preside  It  Harry  S.  Truman  ap- 
pointed E  r.  Martin  to  be  an  observer  at 
the  first  U.N.  Conference.  It  was  this 
conference  which  drafted  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Boyd  has  also  been  a  friend 
and  advlior  to  many  Idaho  political 
leaders.  Including  Senator  Frank 
Church  a]  td  Senator  Jim  McClure. 

Dr.  Ma 'tin  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
fostering  world  peace.  He  has  laid  the 
foundaticn  for  the  practical  study  of 
peace  at  the  University  of  Idaho  and 
8upporte<  the  development  of  public 
school  cnirriculum  related  to  peace 
study  issues.  His  efforts  for  global 
peace,  spt  inning  50  years,  can  be  consid- 
ered a  lif  itlme  achievement  that  many 
world  lea  lers  fail  to  pursue.  For  exam- 
ple, Sadd  un  Hussein  is  one  leader  who 
chose  to  lead  his  people  into  conflict 
and  war,  instead  of  flnding  peaceful 
means  to  achieve  his  objectives. 

Becau»i  world  peace  is  such  an  elu- 
sive goal  Boyd  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  that  resources  will  be 
needed  long  after  he  and  his  students 
are  gone.  With  this  in  mind,  he  set  out 
to  put  a  little  money  aside  each  year 
for  his  i  ream— an  institute  dedicated 
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to  the  study  pf  peace  and  the  discovery 
of  alternativ(s  to  conflict. 

What  start  id  out  as  an  $800  savings 
account  has  i  rrown  to  become  a  multl- 
million-dolla '  endowment  that  is  now 
called  the  \lartin  Institute  for  Peace 
Studies  and  Conflict  Resolution.  This 
is  truly  an  iittpressive  achievement  and 
I  salute  him  for  It. 

President  Bush  is  hopeful  that  a  new 
world  peace  will  result  from  the  war  in 
the  Persian  G  ulf.  If  he  is  right,  the  phi- 
losophy and  knowledge  of  people  like 
Dr.  Boyd  Mijtin  will  become  vitally 
important  in  that  new  world.  The  Mar- 
tin Institute  for  Peace  Studies  and 
Conflict  Resclution  will  be  exactly  the 
kind  of  institution  we  will  need  to 
train  young  Americans  to  be  the  peace- 
makers of  tomorrow  without  giving  up 
on  American  ideals  of  freedom,  liberty, 
and  free  en te: -prise. 

Happy  blrihday,  Mr.  Martin.  You 
have  served  Lnd  continue  to  serve  the 
great  State  of  Idaho  and  the  United 
States  of  Am  erica  and,  for  that  matter 
the  world,  wi  ;h  enormous  distinction. 


CONGRAT1 JLATIONS  TO  JACK  K. 
LEMLEY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  draw 
my  colleague  b'  attention  to  the  accom- 
plishments cf  a  great  American,  Mr. 
Jack  K.  Leraley.  As  a  boy  growing  up 
in  Idaho,  Ja;k  Lemley  had  dreams  of 
someday  bul  ding  dams  on  the  nearby 
Columbia  Ri'  'er.  Jack  has  not  only  ful- 
filled that  dieam,  but  has  gone  far  be- 
yond it.  In  1989,  Jack  was  chosen  to 
head  up  construction  of  the  under- 
ground tunniil  connecting  Britain  and 
France.  This  tunnel,  referred  to  as  the 
Chunnel.  is  Ikely  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  o  f  the  world's  greatest  civil 
engineering  accomplishments.  Jack 
Lemley  restcred  unanimity  to  the  var- 
ious construction  crews,  streamlined 
the  building  process  and  created  a 
sense  of  price  among  the  workers.  In 
recognition  3f  Jack  Lemley's  leader- 
ship. Engineering  News-Record  chose 
him  as  its  1961  Man  of  the  Year.  I  con- 
gratulate m^  longtime  friend  and  fel- 
low Idahoan,!  Jack  Lemley,  for  his  hand 
in  creating  what  is  bound  to  become 
one  of  the  engrineering  wonders  of  the 
world  and  as^  unanimous  consent  that 
Engineering  News-Record's  article  on 
Mr.  Lemley  oe  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordereq  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Engineering:  News-Record.  Feb.  25. 

1991] 

Man  of  t  [e  Year:  Jack  K.  lemley 

(By  Peter  Green,  with  Peter  Relna) 

When  he  was  a  student.  Jack  Lemley  drove 
bulldozers  during  vacations,  plowed  the 
roads  of  Coeur  d'Alene.  Idaho,  and  aspired  to 
the  romance  o '  building  dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Wit  lin  a  few  years  he  did  build  a 
dam  on  the  C  >lumbia  and  went  on  to  con- 
struct a  variety  of  large  civil  engineering 
projects.  Now  le  is  building  the  project  that 
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engrineers  have  dreamed  of  for  over  a  cen- 
tury—the underground  link  between  Britain 
and  Prance. 

Lemley's  reeutne  reads  as  if  he  had  con- 
sciously prepared  to  run  construction  on  the 
Channel  Tunnel.  When  he  was  appointed  in 
,  May  1969  to  the  summit  of  heavy  construc- 
tion, he  had  28  years  of  international  project 
and  executive  mana«rement  under  his  belt 
with  Morrlson-Knudson  Co.  Inc.  and  Guy  F. 
Atkinson  Co. 

For  outstanding  leadership  in  successfully 
reorganizing  the  troubled  Channel  project, 
E94R'8  editors  have  named  Jack  K.  Lemley 
Construction's  Man  of  the  Year  for  1991. 

XnHFIED  LEAD 

The  56-year-old  Lemley  Is  chief  executive 
of  Transmanche-Link  (TML),  the  Anglo- 
French  company  holding  a  turnkey  contract 
to  build  an  operating  rail  link  between  the 
two  countries.  By  the  time  he  hands  over  the 
completed  system  In  1993.  the  owner, 
Eurotunnel,  will  be  paying  sin  estimated  SlOO 
million  a  month  in  interest.  Lateness  cannot 
easily  be  contemplated. 

Lemley  was  TML's  first  CEO.  Previously, 
it  was  led  by  two  persons  and,  according  to 
senior  managers,  the  company  lacked 
central  direction  (ENR  12/1(V90  p.  30).  TML 
Chairman  Philippe  Essig  says  Lemley's  au- 
thority gave  the  organization  the  discipline 
it  needed. 

The  contractor,  a  joint  venture  of  a  French 
and  a  British  consortium  each  comprising 
five  construction  companies,  is  constructing 
a  service  tunnel  and  two  rail  tunnels  extend- 
ing 31  miles.  The  construction  and  procure- 
ment cost  is  currently  estimated  at  S9  bil- 
lion, the  overall  cost  at  $12  billion. 

Even  the  most  basic  tasks  are  daunting  on 
such  a  gargantuan  job.  Lemley's  first  move 
was  to  establish  an  organization  that  would 
unify  a  work  force  of  9,000  deployed  on  two 
sides  of  the  Channel  engaged  in  compartmen- 
talized tasks:  Designing  and  constructing 
tunnels  and  designing  and  building  a  railroad 
system.  Simultaneously,  he  had  to  inmierse 
himself  in  ongoing  and  often  rancorous  nego- 
tiations with  the  client. 

He  made  a  highly  visible  start  by  moving 
TML  headquarters  from  suburban  London  to 
the  site  of  the  English  terminal  at  Folke- 
stone to  improve  relations  between  the 
transportation  organization  and  the  site 
team. 

COST  CONTROLS 

Lemley  also  made  a  fast  start  on  reining  in 
runaway  costs.  Rising  costs  in  the  fixed  price 
part  of  the  contract  were  causing  consterna- 
tion in  Eurotunnel  and  its  lending  institu- 
tions, 80  Lemley  and  TML  executives  nego- 
tiated with  Eurotunnel  to  reshape  the  con- 
tract. However,  their  attempts  failed  to 
transfer  some  items  flrom  fixed-price  to  tar- 
get-cost. Many  months  later  the  two  parties 
fashioned  an  agreement  to  amend  the  bal- 
ance of  risk,  which  satisfied  the  financiers. 

In  turnkey  contracts,  design  changes  affect 
construction  costs.  "Control  was  successful 
in  France  because  French  contractors  are  ex- 
perienced with  turnkey,  but  it  was  harder  to 
achieve  in  the  U.K., "  says  Lemley. 

He  dramatically  overhauled  project  ac- 
counting on  every  level.  And  he  made  the 
I)eople  doing  the  work  personally  responsible 
for  keeping  to  their  budgets.  Lemley 
downplays  the  impact,  claiming,  "It  wasn't 
an  extraordinary  achievement  and  there  are 
still  significant  things  to  be  done." 
uNANmrry 

Nearly  two  years  after  he  took  command, 
the  consensus  is  that  he's  made  significant 
improvements  to  the  management  of  the  or- 


ganization and  hence  the  productivity  of  the 
I>roject.  When  he  joined  the  project,  its  fi- 
nancial underpinnings  were  strained,  tunnel- 
ers  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  were  sepa- 
rated by  16  miles  of  chalk,  and  they  won- 
dered if  they  would  ever  meet.  When  they 
holed  through  last  December,  Lemley's  lead- 
ership was  affirmed. 

In  the  process,  Lemley  bolstered  staff  mo- 
rale, which  was  low  because  of  a  poor  image 
in  the  press,  says  John  King,  former  tunnel 
director. 

TML  executives  agree  that  Lemley  is  the 
Great  Motivator.  Essig  says  "he  can  push 
people  to  do  their  best."  Klaas  van  der  Lee, 
TML  managing  director  of  construction, 
credits  him  with  overcoming  a  myriad  of 
problems  and  succeeding  in  firing  up  the 
team.  David  Brown,  technical  advisor  to  the 
board,  says,  "Lemley  gave  his  people  con- 
fidence to  discuss  problems  with  him.  Gave 
them  responsibility  and  said  'get  on  with 
it.'" 

TML  Administration  Director  John 
Noulton  agrees  that  Lemley's  strength  is 
motivating  people.  But  he  sees  a  trace  of  the 
younger  Lemley  who  "exercises  a  great  deal 
of  discipline  maintaining  a  broad  overview 
because  he  would  really  like  to  put  on  a 
hardhat  and  go  out  and  do  the  work  him- 
self." 

Although  widely  praised,  Lemley  is  not 
surrounded  by  sycophants.  "He  leads  by  ex- 
ample, but  has  a  tendency  to  not  realize  the 
limitations  of  some  of  the  people  working  for 
him,"  says  John  Hester,  a  former  MK  engi- 
neer who  is  now  TML's  tunnel  director. 

Andrew  Fisher,  a  New  York  City  lawyer 
who  has  remained  close  to  Lemley  since  par- 
ticipating in  litigation  in  the  19708,  says:  "If 
he's  got  a  fault,  it's  that  he  gets  surprised  at 
times  that  not  everyone  is  Jack  Lemley— 
that  not  everyone  cares  as  much,  not  every- 
one is  as  capable  as  focused  or  as  disciplined 
as  he  is." 

BOARDROOM  FIGHTER 

Lemley  also  has  a  reputation  for  being  a 
tough  negotiator,  a  skill  now  being  fully  ex- 
tended during  contractual  discussions  with 
Eurotunnel. 

These  discussions  can  be  dramatic,  accord- 
ing to  participants,  since  Sir  Alastair  Mor- 
ton, Eurotunnel's  CEO,  is  widely  known  to 
be  abrasive  and  Lemley  can  be  quick-tem- 
pered. 

As  an  adversary,  Eurotunnel's  project 
CEO.  John  Neerhout,  regards  Lemley's  nego- 
tiating style  as  "intransigent."  This  atti- 
tude, Neerhout  claims,  "is  why  we  have  yet 
to  resolve  a  claim." 

A  more  pointed,  although  anonymous,  ob- 
server says,  "I  think  the  noise  content  of  ttk 
contractual  stuff  would  be  diminished  to  a 
pleasanter  level  if  Jack  wasn't  there." 

But  even  Lemley's  critics  respect  his  abil- 
ity to  run  the  project.  Morton  who  says,  "We 
quite  often  shouted  at  each  other,"  also  ad- 
mits, "There  is  no  doubt  that  Eurotunnel, 
including  [Chairman]  Andre  Benard  and  my- 
self, have  found  Jack  to  be  someone  we  can 
work  with.  He  is  a  professional." 

UNHEALED  LOSS 

Lemley  learned  how  to  play  a  bad  hand 
when  he  managed  a  joint  venture  for  Atkin- 
son subsidiary  Walsh  Construction  Co., 
which  was  constructing  New  York  City's 
13.5-mile  Third  Water  Tunnel. 

Between  1972  and  1975  he  participated  in 
some  fierce  negotiations  with  the  city  that 
to  his  disappointment  eventually  ended  in 
protracted  litigation.  Andrew  Fisher,  a  part- 
ner in  Fisher  St  Fisher,  one  of  the  law  firms 
representing     the     consortium     in     claims 


against  the  city,  says  Lemley  worked  bard 
to  reach  an  early  settlement.  Unfortunately, 
he  says,  after  Lemley  left  the  project  the  ne- 
gotiations continued  with  other  people  and, 
for  numerous  reasons,  the  settlement  was 
eroded  by  a  substantial  amount. 

Looking  back  on  that  dispute.  Lemley  re- 
fiects  that  the  uncompleted  project  "tears 
away  at  our  industry's  credibility  with  the 
public."  Also,  he  points  out,  only  one  of  the 
six  contractors  in  that  consortium  is  still  in 
heavy  construction.  "That  means  a  large  ele- 
ment of  capacity  of  the  Industry  has  been 
lost.  And  the  city  lost  too." 

But  Lemley  didn't  lose  a  pioneering  resolu- 
tion process  that  he  spearheaded  a  few  years 
later.  The  1985  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way contract  dispute  over  unexjiected  site 
conditions  was  settled  through  a  "mlnl- 
Uial"  between  a  joint  venture  and  the  Corpe 
of  Elngineers. 

Lemley.  who  was  a  senior  vice  president  at 
MK.  says  the  mini-trial  was  instant  and  suc- 
cessful arbitration.  After  four  days  of  mini- 
trial  and  discussion,  "we  only  nee<led  two 
hours  to  reach  final  agreement."  The  parties 
agreed  to  a  $17-mlllion  settlement  (ENR  11/ 
21/85  p.  12). 

MK's  counsel,  George  D.  Ruttinger  of 
Crowell  and  Morning,  Washington,  D.C.,  at- 
tributes his  client's  success  in  the  mini-trial 
to  Lemley's  perspicacity.  "Structured  settle- 
ments were  new  to  the  industry  and  he  was 
creative  enough  to  see  the  advantages  of  the 
procedure.  In  practice  sessions  he  asked 
skeptical,  critical  questions  that  helped  ua 
refine  our  presentation.  During  the  mini- 
trial  he  asked  the  Corpe  questions  that 
helped  everybody's  understanding  of  the 
case,  and  in  some  instances  revealed  the 
Corps'  weaknesses." 

SHORT  STAT 

Two  years  after  the  Tenn-Tom  mini-trial 
Lemley  left  MK.  He  had  completed  10  years 
in  senior  positions  and  resigned  because 
there  wasn't  room  at  the  top.  "MK  is  man- 
aged by  two  guys  who  are  SO  years  old."  he 
said  in  1967.  Ironically,  one  year  later  MK's 
new  chairman,  William  Agee,  cleaned  house 
and  the  two  50-year-oldB  resigned." 

From  Boise,  Lemley  moved  through  geo- 
graphic and  cultural  zones  to  become  presi- 
dent and  CEX3  of  Blount  Construction  Group 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  ill-starred  venture 
lasted  eight  months,  because,  says  Lemley, 
"the  company's  chairman,  Winton  Blount, 
and  I  didn't  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds." 

A  source  close  to  the  events  says  Blount 
opposed  Lemley's  intent  to  set  up  a  heavy 
civil  engineering  division.  The  company  is 
primarily  a  builder. 


HOME  AGAIN 

Jack  Lemley  left  the  Deep  South  and  re- 
turned to  Boise  where  his  wife,  Pamela 
Lemley,  established  a  consulting  business, 
Lemley  St  Associates,  Inc.  (LAI).  Lemley  and 
Robert  S.  Thorn,  a  long-time  buddy  whom  he 
first  met  in  Saudi  Arabia,  worked  for  LAI. 
Thorn  had  also  worked  for  MK  and  is  now  a 
group  control  director  at  TML's  tunnel  site. 

LAI  provides  services  such  as  acquisition 
analyses  for  investors  wanting  to  invest  in 
small  companies  in  construction  and  mate- 
rial supplies.  And  drawing  on  Lemley's  expe- 
rience it  provides  support  for  construction 
clients  involved  with  litigation  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  firm  represents  Caithness  Resources 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  in  a  2S0-Mw  geothermal 
power  development  in  China  Lake,  Calif. 
"We  look  after  the  int««8ts  of  our  client's 
investors  ftx)m  engineering  and  construction 
through  operations,"  says  Lemley. 
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When  Lemley  Joined  TML,  he  retained  one 
consultinR  aasignment:  He  sits  on  an  advi- 
sory panel  for  Universities  Research  Associa- 
tion Inc.,  Dallas,  which  has  the  contract 
from  the  Dept.  of  Energy  to  desi^rn  and  pro- 
cure the  $8.24-billion  Superconducting 
Supercollider  in  Texas. 

Before  Lemley  left  Boise  for  Britain,  Pam- 
ela Lemley  appointed  Bates  C.  Bumell  as  the 
flrst  president  of  LAI.  Bumell  had  retired  as 
chairman  of  MK  International,  and  when 
Lemley  finally  returns  to  the  Idaho  consult- 
ing firm,  Bumell.  the  former  deputy  chief  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  laughingly  says  he 
looks  forward  to  retiring  for  the  third  time. 

Lemley,  however,  doesn't  look  forward  to 
doing  it  even  once.  "I'm  never  going  to  re- 
tire" he  says.  He  is  by  any  standard  a  worka- 
holic, admitting  to  working  an  average  of  3S0 
hours  a  month  and  450  hours  when  he's  really 
busy. 

The  last  time  he  took  a  real  vacation,  he 
says,  was  his  honeymoon  six  years  ago.  With 
such  long  hours,  he  has  no  time  for  activities 
such  as  tennis  or  golf  but  Intermittently 
tries  to  keep  to  a  jogging  schedule. 

Bumell  says  that  when  Lemley  visited 
Boise  for  a  Christmas  break  he  spent  half  the 
days  in  the  LAI  office  "picking  up  fax  mall 
(torn  around  the  world." 

Call  Lemley's  home  tbwn  and  the  city  hall 
operator  answers  "Coeur  d'Alene,  all-Amer- 
Ican  city."  Lemley  fits  right  in.  He  started 
off  as  an  all-Amerlcan  boy  playing  football, 
basketball  and  track  and  showing  early  signs 
of  a  later  career  by  managing  two  of  the 
teams'. 

The  high  school  yearbook  predicted  he 
would  become  mayor  of  the  city.  Ray  Stone, 
current  mayor  and  Lemley's  American  gov- 
ernment studies  teacher,  says,  "he  would 
have  been  a  good  mayor  if  he  had  stayed 
around  long  enough.  But  he  was  a  little  too 
conservative  for  my  mind." 

Lemley  was  liberal  In  his  higher  education. 
He  didn't  follow  the  traditional  construction 
route  by  starting  his  career  with  a  civil  engi- 
neering degree.  He  began  that  course  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  but  switched  to  architec- 
ture along  with  many  courses  in  philosophy. 
Architecture,  he  says,  "is  useful  for  concep- 
tualizing." It  also  helped  him  design  and 
build  two  of  his  homes  and  design  construc- 
tion camps  and  maintenance  shops. 

His  nrst  job  was  with  AtWnson,  where  he 
sUyed  a  total  of  17  year^,  including  two 
years  building  the  Mica  Dam  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  in  British  Columbia.  In  1977,  he 
moved  back  to  Idaho  as  a  vice  president  at 
MK. 

SAILAWAY  PLAN 

Lemley  doesn't  carry  his  flamboyance  out- 
side disputatious  meetings  with  clients  or 
legendary  closed  door  blow-ups  with  staff.  In 
day-to-day  business  he  appears  to  be  relaxed, 
almost  laid-back.  Eurotunnel's  Morton  accu- 
rately summarizes  that  "his  general  style  is 
cool  and  calm  and  thoughtful." 

He  philosophizes  about  the  construction 
industry,  and  for  a  non-academic  he  has  pub- 
lished a  lot  of  technical  papers— 26  of  them 
when  he  stopped  listing  them  in  1966.  Lemley 
enjoys  addressing  professional  societies  and 
industry  associations  because  he  likes  to 
share  his  personal  experiences  in  construc- 
tion management  and  negotiations. 

Apart  fh}m  the  expected  membership  in 
the  Moles  and  Beavers,  he  belongs  to  10  other 
American  and  international  heavy  construc- 
tion groups  and  Is  a  former  president  of  the 
International  Tunnelling  Association. 

These  job-related  activities  and  business 
tripe  have  taken  him  around  the  globe.  When 
he  foinils  a  wish  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union, 


Lemley  wMl  have  visited  66  countries  during 
the  past  1^  years. 

There  cduld  be  another  kind  of  travel  in 
the  futur«  because  his  assertion,  "I  don't 
ever  want  to  retire,"  may  have  been  made 
tongue  in  cheek.  He  admits  to  a  dream  to 
buy  a  large  sailboat  and  "sail  off  for  a  month 
or  two  at  a  time."  Just  long  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  t  Bcome  restless  and  return  to  Etoise 
to  read  th<  fax  mail. 

Mr.  KlSTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  thai  was  allotted  to  me.  I  think, 
has  almoi  t  expired,  is  that  correct? 

The  PIESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  still  has  about  28  min- 
utes, and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  preseni  ly  the  designee  of  the  minor- 
ity leadei . 

Mr.  KiSTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  distil  iguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  floor.  I  believe  he 
wants  to  jpeak  not  on  economic  Issues 
but  about  the  crime  bill.  I  yield  to  him 
what  tim(  i  he  may  wish. 

The  PR  SSroENT  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  Senal  or  begin  placing  a  time  limit 
on  his  yieOding  time? 

Mr.  KA3TEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
the  remaining  time  of  the  Republican 
leader.      | 

The  PHESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  ft-om  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  the  remaining  28  minutes  of 
the  Republican  leader's  time. 

Mr.  THIIRMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  reinarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Seymour„  Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Specter, 
and  Mr.  £  mpson,  pertaining  to  the  in- 
troductio  i  of  S.  635  are  located  in  to- 
day's Rec  )RD  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced pills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


OHjDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


The  P: 
the  order] 
under  thi 
er. 

Withou 
West  Vlri 
be  recogiilzed  as 
majority  leader. 


SIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  time  until  11  o'clock  is 
control  of  the  majority  lead- 
objection,  the  Senator  from 
nia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  will 
the  designee  of  the 


KEFKLLER.    I    thank    the 
former  majority  leader  of 


Mr.  R( 
Chair,  tl 
the  Senai 

Mr.  Prefeldent.  I  rise  today  in  an  ef- 
fort to  turn  the  Nation's  spotlight  on 
actions  tajken  by  major  pharmaceutical 
drug  companies  that  should  disturb 
every  Member  of  this  body.  Unless  we 
call  attention  to  these  developments, 
and  stop  I  them  dead  in  their  tracks, 
these  conipanies  threaten  to  cost  the 
Departme|it  of  Veterans  Affairs  many 
millions  bf  dollars — precious  funding 
that  the  VA  can  ill  afford  to  lose  and 
that  shoi^d  be  protected  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America's  veterans. 

It  has  been  reported  recently  that 
several  nfejor  drug  companies  are  at- 
tempting to  renegotiate  longstanding 
discount  "ates  with  the  VA.  In  other 
words,  ths  companies  want  to  secure 
higher  pr>flts  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers aad  the  veterans  who  rely  on 
prescription  drugs  through  the  VA.  It 
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seems  that  drug  companies  are  doing 
this  in  react  on  to  last  year's  congres- 
sional action  that  required  the  indus- 
try to  offer  larger  discounts  to  States 
for  drug  purdhases  under  Medicaid,  the 
health  program  for  low-income  and 
other  needy  qitizens. 

At  the  m8|3terflil  Initiative  of  Sen- 
ator Pryor.  I  Congress  incorporated  a 
set  of  provisions  requiring  the  Medic- 
aid drug  dlBcounts  in  the  omnibus 
budget  reconciliation  package  enacted 
into  law  in  NJovember  of  last  year.  As  a 
result,  the  lajw  now  requires  drug  com- 
panies to  offer  States  a  12.5-percent 
discount  or  the  best  price  for  Medicaid 
drug  purchases. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  was  droud  to  support  Senator 
Pryor's  effort  and  fight  for  its  passage 
during  the  conference  committee  meet- 
ings on  the  reconciliation  bill.  I  am  to- 
tally committed  to  continuing  to  work 
with  him  anp  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
e  sure  we  secure  the  sav- 
d — which  means  savings 
he  Federal  Government, 
that  compelled  us  to 
tive  into  law  in  the  first 
one  of  the  many  ways  we 
id  curb  spiraling  health 
care  costs  thjat  burden  Government  as 
well  as  the  private  sector. 

The  congrepsional  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation was  to  encourage  expansion  of 
ount  progrram  to  other 
re  the  Federal  Govern- 
large  purchases  of  these 
efforts  were  also  de- 
States  and  the  Federal 
eeded  relief  ftom  spiral- 
ing drug  prices  associated  with  our  re- 
sponsibility ^r  Medicaid  beneficiaries. 
I  am  simply  appalled  to  learn  that 
major  danig  jcompanies  are  reversing 
their  longstanding  discount  contracts 
with  the  VA  In  response  to  the  new  re- 
or  Medicaid  discounts, 
e  as  the  beginning  of  a 
ill-advised  trend  on  the 
dustry  that  I  would  call 
.  In  my  view,  companies 
compensate  for  the  curb 
d-related  profits  by  in- 
s  for  a  different  Federal 
Ipurchaser.   in   this   case. 


oixier  to  ma! 
ingrs  In  Medi 
for  States 
and  taxpaye 
put  this  Init 
place.  This  1: 
can  and  sho 


the  drug  dii 
programs  w 
ment  makes 
products.  O 
signed  to  gl 
Government 


quirements 
This  strikes 
troubling  an 
part  of  the  1 
proflt-shlftl 
are  tidying  ti 
in  their  Medil 
creasing  prio 
Government 
the  VA. 

It  is  sad  to 
when  we  jus 
for  world  si 
their  priori 
profit  margi 


jee  companies — especially 

sent  our  people  to  fight 

jurity   and    peace — place 

on    maintaining    high 

|s  at  the  expense  of  our 

veterans  and  ^oldlers. 

It  seems  to;  me  that  drug  companies 
are  punishing  the  VA  by  withdrawing 
traditional  discounts.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Vjeterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  can  assi  ire  you  that  the  VA  budg- 
et for  medica  care  is  already  stretched 
beyond  its  lii  lit.  Every  additional  dol- 
lar that  musi  be  used  to  cover  higher 
costs  for  druj  •s  will  come  out  of  other 
vital  investn^nts  in  health  care  serv- 
ices. 
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President  Bush  has  proposed  almost 
a  $1  billion  increase  for  VA  health  care. 
Such  an  increase  is  good  news,  but  my 
collea^rues  should  know  that  this  pro- 
posed increase  falls  short  of  the  De- 
partment's request  for  health  care 
spending  and  its  needs. 

Funding  shortfalls  for  the  VA  health 
care  system  is  the  source  of  serious  and 
very  real  problems  for  our  Nation's 
veterans,  whose  proud  ranks  will  now 
grow  with  the  return  of  the  Operation 
Desert  Storm  troops.  VA  hospitals  are 
being  forced  to  make  do  with  old  medi- 
cal equipment  because  there  is  no 
money  for  newer  machines.  Tragically, 
veterans  often  must  wait,  sometimes 
for  months,  for  the  treatment  and  care 
they  need.  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  has  been  hearing  from 
more  and  more  veterans  in  their  States 
about  delays  at  the  VA  hospitals  and 
facilities  due  to  insufficient  funds.  I 
certainly  do. 

The  VA  needs  to  invest  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  medical  equipment.  The 
VA  needs  to  invest  in  recruiting  doc- 
tors and  nurses  to  staff  its  hospitals. 
The  VA  needs  to  invest  in  medical  re- 
search. 

The  VA  should  not  have  to  pay  high- 
er prices  for  prescription  drugs  to  com- 
pensate private  drug  manufacturers  for 
lost  profits  ftom  new  Federal  laws  re- 
quiring Medicaid  discoiants.  Frankly,  it 
looks  to  me  like  drug  companies  are 
perfectly  capable  of  absorbing  these 
modest  curbs  on  the  very  hefty  profits 
they  report  year  in  and  year  out. 

Drug  companies  will  invest  millions 
of  dollars  in  advertising  to  generate 
good  will  and  shape  public  opinion. 
That  is  part  of  business.  But  I  believe 
it  would  also  be  good  business  to  con- 
tinue longstanding  contracts  to  large. 
Federal  customers  that  serve  Ameri- 
ca's veterans,  the  poor,  and  elderly. 

I  urge  our  drug  manufacturers  to 
continue  their  discount  program  for 
the  VA  and  DOD.  I  believe  such  action 
will  provide  more  good  will  and  public 
supiwrt  than  any  television  commer- 
cial or  print  ad. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  in  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  some  drug  manufactur- 
ers. I  want  to  publicly  urge  every  CEO 
and  board  chairman  of  every  drug  com- 
pany that  deals  with  the  VA  to  care- 
fully consider  the  grievous  impact  of 
reneering  on  discounts  that  the  VA  has 
received  and  depended  upon.  It  is  time 
to  nip  this  one  in  the  bud. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  salut- 
ing the  brave  men  and  women  who 
served  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  it 
truly  seems  inappropriate  and  ill-ad- 
vised for  major  drug  manufacturers  to 
reduce  the  discounts  for  the  VA  by  one 
nickel. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  drug  man- 
ufacturers will  reconsider  their  actions 
and  will  continue  to  provide  discounts 
to  all  of  their  major  customers — the 
VA,  DOD,  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
Medicaid  prescription  drug  purchasers. 


I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the 
drug  industry  on  this  vital  subject  in 
the  very  near  ftiture. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREJSIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  as  the  designee  of  the  major- 
ity leader  yield  to  the  Senator  ftom 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  How  much  time 
does  he  need? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
offering,  under  morning  business,  with 
the  previous 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  in  morning  business.  But  the 
time  from  11  o'clock,  imder  the  pre- 
vious order,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  the  current  des- 
ignee of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROCKEFEUjER.  I  understand 
the  time  runs  out  at  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  sfield  20  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  fi:om  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


PERSIAN  GULF  POLITICS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Mr.  President,  the  January  12  vote  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  very  much  at 
issue  in  recent  days.  Some  have  come 
to  the  floor  and  spoken  out  publicly; 
others  have  spoken  out  through  var- 
ious media  outlets,  publicly  attacking 
those  who  continue  or  who  voted  to 
continue  the  sanctions. 

What  answer  there  has  been  to  these 
charges  thus  far  has  come  almost  ex- 
clusively fW)m  either  independent  col- 
unuiists  or  from  Democrats  who  voted 
with  the  F»resident.  I  did  not  vote  with 
the  President,  but  I  want  to  answer  for 
myself  those  charges  as  one  who  voted 
to  continue  sanctions. 

However,  before  addressing  that 
issue,  I  want  to  reiterate  how  proud  I 
am  over  the  exceptional  performance 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  this  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  vote 
I  cast.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  that 
was  my  judgment  at  that  point  in 
time.  I  do  not  believe  I  was  wrong  in 
the  judgment  I  made. 

There  are  those  trying  to  say  some- 
how that  Democrats  should  be  admit- 
ting they  were  wrong.  I  believed  at  the 
time  it  was  the  right  choice.  I  still  be- 
lieve, given  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  it  was  the  right  choice  for  that 
time. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
never  know  if  it  was  wrong.  I  saw  today 
in  the  Washington  Post,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  was  prompted  to  come  to 


the  floor,  an  article  in  which  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  some- 
how is  suggesting  the  Democrats  who 
voted  to  continue  sanctions  should 
come  out  and  readily  admit  they  were 
wrong. 

There  is  not  a  right  and  a  wrong 
here.  There  was  a  correctness  in  the 
President's  judgment  about  timing. 
But  that  does  not  mean  there  was  an 
incorrectness  in  the  judgment  other 
people  made  about  tim^. 

As  many  said  at  that  point  in  time, 
the  regret  is  that  we  will  never  know 
the  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
might  have  been  some  other  alter- 
native to  war  for  achieving  the  out- 
come upon  which  we  all  agreed.  We  will 
never  have  that  answer,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  as  proud  as  any  person  in  this 
country  of  what  our  troops  accom- 
plished in  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  a  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam,  I  am  delighted  people 
are  able  to  stand  up  and  say  that  syn- 
drome has  been  responded  to;  effec- 
tively it  has  been  put  to  rest. 

Nothing  gives  me  more  pride  or  more 
emotion  than  to  watch  these  home- 
comings of  victorious  troops,  home- 
comings which  members  of  my  genera- 
tion who  fought  in  Vietnam  were  never 
afforded  and  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
experiencing. 

So  there  is  a  satisfaction  and  pride  in 
seeing  that  today.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  having  seen  our  military  operate 
with  such  efficiency  and  such  capable 
leadership.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  be 
sharing  in  America  today— not  a  ran- 
corous, divisive  debate  that  somehow 
pits  people  against  each  other. 

So,  Mr.  President,  maybe  the  situa- 
tion is  a  little  bit  like  what  TRB— who 
opened  his  column  in  the  New  Repub- 
lic—said this  week  when  he  referred  to 
a  situation  where  someone's  mother 
comes  to  him,  who  lives  exclusively  on 
Social  Security,  and  she  says  to  you,  "I 
am  going  to  invest  my  entire  Social 
Security  check  in  the  lottery."  You 
say,  "No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very 
good  idea."  Most  people  would  say  it  is 
not  a  very  good  idea.  But  she  does  it 
and  she  wins  the  lottery. 

It  would  be  a  gargantuan  task  to  per- 
suade her  afcer  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
a  good  idea.  That  is  precisely  where  we 
are  today  with  respect  to  the  judg- 
ments about  the  gulf. 

The  tragedy  is  that  an  ugly,  divisive 
tactic  has  emerged  in  recent  days  that 
casts  a  shadow  on  the  victory  we  all 
ought  to  be  celebrating.  Some  individ- 
uals who  represent  a  strategy  that  has 
seldom  taken  the  high  road  in  Amer- 
ican politics  in  recent  years  have  been 
busy  sewing  the  seeds  of  a  decidedly — 
or  what  I  think  at  any  rate  is  a  decid- 
edly— unpatriotic  and  inappropriately 
partisan  approach  to  postwar  politics. 

Sadly,  some  threaten  to  do  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war  what  Democrats 
pointedly  refrained  li^m  doing  during 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  prior  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 
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We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  of,  "Well, 
we  are  going  to  get  them."  or  "They 
will  pay  for  their  votes,"  as  though 
they  were  somehow  against  the  final 
outcome;  somehow  opposed  to  the  goal 
of  liberating  Kuwait. 

Already  fundraising  letters,  to  which 
colleagues  of  mine  who  have  come  to 
the  floor  previously  have  referred,  are 
being  circulated  by  the  Senate  Cam- 
paign Committee  trjrlng  to  divide 
Americans  over  the  issue  of  who  should 
claim  credit  for  the  victory. 

There  is  not  always  respect  for  truth 
in  politics,  and  so  I  suppose  we  should 
not  feign  surprise  that  this  latest  ap- 
proach shows  little  regard  for  the 
truth. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  this  strategy 
ignores  the  simple  truth  that  from  the 
moment  Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Ku- 
wait—firom  the  moment  the  first  shot 
was  llred,  and  from  the  moment  the 
bombs  were  dropped  during  the  war  it- 
self—there was  a  renmrkable  unity  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  debate  in 
which  I  would  much  prefer  we  were  not 
engaged,  and  it  is  not  because  I  do  not 
feel  comfortable  with  the  argvunents;  I 
do.  It  is  because  it  is  ugly.  It  is  a  de- 
bate which  appeals  to  the  most  base  of 
instincts  and,  in  a  sense,  demeans  the 
remarkable  accomplishment  of  Amer- 
ica—the accomplishment,  I  might  add. 
of  Democrat  and  Republican  alike. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  partisanship.  It 
is  a  time  for  unity  and  celebration. 
This  is  not  a  debate  which  is  represent- 
ative of  where  the  energy  of  the  Con- 
gress or  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
going. 

But  others  began  this  debate,  and  too 
much  has  been  written  and  said,  with- 
out response.  Thus  far,  it  has  been  a 
debate  really  almost  without  engage- 
ment, at  least  by  those  who  voted  to 
continue  sanctions.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  a  certain  historical  revision- 
ism that  is  going  on.  I  think  that  kind 
of  revisionism  is  dangerous,  unfair,  and 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  his- 
tory not  be  rewritten  in  this  situation. 

Again  and  again  and  again  in  the  de- 
bate, it  was  made  clear  that  the  vote  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  on  the 
authorization  of  immediate  use  of  force 
on  January  12  was  not  a  vote  as  to 
whether  or  not  force  should  be  used.  It 
waa  not  a  vote  which  represented  a  di- 
vision in  the  Congress  over  any  goal 
whatsoever  in  the  gulf.  In  fact,  there 
were  very  few  differences  in  Congress 
over  the  goals. 

It  was  not  a  vote  about  whether  or 
not  we  should  go  to  war  at  all.  After 
all.  Mr.  President,  as  many  people  have 
pointed  out.  we  were  already  at  war. 
because  we  had  imposed  the  most  se- 
vere economic  sanctions  against  any 
country  in  history,  and  we  have  voted 
to  enforce  those  sanctions  with  the  use 
of  force,  if  necessary. 

That  vote  on  January  12  was  about 
one  thing  only,  one  thing  only.  It  was 


about  w  len— when— you  take  the  final 
option  a  /ailable  to  administer  the  coup 
de  grace  I  emphasize  coup  de  grace,  be- 
cause n(  one  in  the  U.S.  Senate  doubt- 
ed the  (lutcome.  There  was  no  policy 
division  whatsoever  in  the  United 
States  about  whether  or  not  we  would 
win.  Th«  re  was  only  one  issue:  Whether 
or  not  V  e  have  arrived  at  that  special 
moment  where  the  action  requested  by 
the  Prejldent  was  absolutely  the  only 
option  lift  for  achieving  our  common 
goals. 

There  was  a  legitimate  and  con- 
sciencen  iriven  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whet  ler  or  not  tactics — not  goals, 
but  tactics— were  being  appropriately 
decided  i  ipon. 

Mr.  Pr  jsident,  the  revisionism  should 
not  ign(ire  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
were  dis  inctly  uncomfortable  with  the 
box  in  vhich  they  had  been  put,  who 
truly  questioned  whether  or  not  that 
moment  had  not  arrived.  As  a  result, 
they  de(  ided  they  could  not  support 
their  Pi  esident.  It  was  not  a  vote 
where  tl  ey  said:  We  do  not  think  any 
of  these  terrible  things  will  happen;  we 
do  not  t  link  the  war  is  going  to  be  se- 
rious; w(  think  it  is  going  to  end  in  3 
days.  No;  they  based  their  decision  on 
the  beli«f  that  it  was  critical  to  back 
the  Pres  dent,  because  he  had  a  policy, 
and  this  was  the  moment. 

Part  o  the  tactical  difference— and  I 
emphasii  e  tactical — involved  weighing 
risks.  W  B  have  heard  some  Senators 
quoted  Or  their  predictions  on  the 
floor  of  some  of  the  things  that  can 
happen  n  war,  and  they  have  been 
quoted  ferisively  by  colleagues,  be- 
cause th^se  things  did  not  happen,  Mr. 
President. 

Well,  t  think  it  was  fair  and  intel- 
ligent toj  weigh  those  risks.  I  think  the 
American  voters  sent  us  here  to  weigh 
those  ris  ts.  A  review  of  the  statements 
of  suppoi  t  for  the  President's  position 
shows  n)  one  suggesting  that  those 
things  m  Ight  not  happen,  or  predicting 
they  wov  Id  not  happen,  or  basing  their 
vote  on  t^e  fact  that  they  thought  they 
would  nojt  happen.  It  simply  shows  that 
some  were  more  willing,  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  in  time,  to  accept 
some  of  t  hose  risks  than  others. 

It  is  iiteresting  to  note,  regarding 
the  risk  i,  that  General  Schwarzkopf 
stated  aJ  ter  the  war,  "It  was  miracu- 
lous tha ;  there  weren't  more  casual- 
ties." W(ll,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  differ 
over  whether  policy  should  depend  on 
the  expei  ;tancy  of  miracles  for  its  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Prssident,  regrettably,  some  are 
trying  ti>  rewrite  history  when  they 
suggest  that  somehow  the  vote  on 
early  us<  of  force  meant  our  country 
was  not  inited  about  Iraqi  aggression, 
and  mors  particularly,  that  it  meant 
somehow  Democrats  have  a  different 
view  in  this  country  about  defense,  or 
about  th<  interests  of  our  Nation. 
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The  fact  is  that  within  24  hours  of 
the  original  aggression  by  Iraq  against 
Kuwait,  bcth  Houses  voted  unani- 
mously to  <  ondemn  it.  It  is  worth  re- 
reality  of  that  condemna- 
tion. On  Aui  rust  2,  1990,  the  U.S.  Senate 
voted  on  R^olution  318,  which  was  in- 
Senator  Pell,  Senator 
others — nine  Democrats 
and  six  R(  publicans— that  presented 
the  President  with  united  support  for 
the  concept  that  he  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  sto^  Saddam  Hussein  and  force 
Kuwait.  I  repeat,  "force 
:uwait."  The  Senate  reso- 
ld unanimously,  and  it 
the.  President  of  the  Unit- 
even  spelled  out  his  full 
policy  on  this  issue. 
Mr.  President,  that  resolution,  which 
ipeat  in  full  right  now,  en- 
le  freezing  of  Iraqi  assets 
lest  set  of  sanctions  that 
But,  most  important,  it 
id  charter  article  42  of  the 
le  United  Nations,  and  in 
iting: 

lures  prove  inadequate  to  se- 
Jthdrawal  from  Kuwait,  addi- 
tional multll4teral  actions  under  article  42 
of  the  United^Natlons  charter  involving  air, 
sea,  and  land  forces,  as  may  be  needed  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security  in  th«  i  region. 

That  is  w  lat  the  Congress  ought  to 
authorize.  I  voted  for  that  resolution, 
Mr.  Presidei  t.  You  voted  for  that  reso- 
lution. Ever  /  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate voted  for  that  resolution.  It  passed 
unanimously,  and  it  explicitly  urged 
the  President  to  toke  military  action, 
if  necessary.. 

We  voted  tjo  support  the  FYesident,  as 
did  Member!  of  the  House,  because  we 
all  understood  what  was  at  stake. 
When  we  returned  from  a  recess,  Mr. 
President,  we  continued  that  support. 
And  our  fallj  session  closed  on  October 
2  with  anothjer  bipartisan  resolution  on 
the  gulf  crisis  introduced  by  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole.  And  that 
resolution  qommended  the  President 
for  all  of  hi^  accomplishments  to  date, 
and  specifics  lly  expressed  our  approval 
of  the  adi  ninistration's  efforts  to 
achieve  international  solidarity  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  people  to  stop  and  think  for  a 
minute.  If  bhe  Congress  has  unani- 
mously embraced  a  policy  that  advo- 
cates the  us^  of  force,  if  it  is  the  only 
option  left,  a  nd  the  goal  adopted  by  the 
Congress  is  t  lie  liberation  of  Kuwait,  as 
it  was,  no  one  in  their  right  mind  is 
going  to  step  short  of  accomplishing 
that  goal,  because  no  one  wants  a  re- 
peat of  Vietr  am. 

There  was  implicit  in  the  position  of 
the  u;s.  Cdngress  an  understanding 
that  we  mi('ht  come  to  the  point  of 
using  force.  A.nd  there  was  equally  ex- 
plicit the  adoption  of  a  policy  by  the 
Congress  thut  was  not  going  to  fail. 
That  meant  Whether  it  was  January  12. 
or  whether  a ;  some  point  in  the  future, 
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that  ultimate  day  of  reckoning  was  on 
the  table  for  every  Member  who  had 
supported  that  original  policy. 

The  critical  fact  is  that  we  supported 
the  U.N.  resolutions  on  the  use  of 
force,  and  the  fact  is  that  we  laid  out 
and  supported  a  policy  that  Kuwait 
would  be  liberated. 

I  understand  the  reality  of  how  de- 
fensive to  some  it  may  seem  to  raise 
these  issues  in  the  aftermath  of  this  re- 
markable success,  and  I  accept  that  in 
coming  to  the  floor.  I  do  so  because 
what  is  important,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  history  not  be  rewritten  and  that 
the  record  be  clear,  no  matter  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  heard;  no  matter  how 
much  the  rush  of  victory  somehow 
erases  reality  here. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  state 
it.  From  the  moment  Congress  decided 
the  issue — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  part  of  what  I  would  like  to 
say — ftom  the  moment  the  vote  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  took  place  on  the  issue 
of  timing,  there  was  almost  unanimous 
agreement  in  this  country  expressed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress.  There  was  almost 
complete  unanimity  that  we  had  to 
stay  vmited,  support  the  troops,  and 
that  the  debate  had  ended.  We  wit- 
nessed a  democratic  process  in  voting 
our  consciences  before  we  went  to  war. 
Once  that  issue  was  settled  we  rallied 
around  the  President,  around  his  pol- 
icy. We  did  so,  because  we  were  deter- 
mined that  there  should  not  be  another 
Vietnam.  Again  and  again  during  de- 
bate. Senators,  voting  to  continue 
sanctions,  warned  Saddam  Hussein 
that  he  should  take  no  comfort  ft-om 
those  who  voted  to  delay  or  to  have  the 
sanctions  continue.  Again  and  again 
people  said  one  way  or  another,  Sad- 
dam Hussein  will  leave  Kuwait.  Iraq, 
we  said,  must  understand  that  we  will 
give  the  President  the  full  support  that 
he  requires  to  wage  war  if  it  is  author- 
ized. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that,  after  the  vote,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, even  those  who  voted  to 
press  on  with  the  sanctions,  imme- 
diately rallied  around  country  and 
troops  and  gave  full  support  to  our 
military  effort.  No  one  was  going  to 
make  the  mistake  of  having  sent 
troops  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world 
and  of  having  had  hostilities  com- 
mence, of  now  deserting  those  troops. 

But  more  than  that,  more  than  that, 
when  early  suggestions  were  raised  as 
to  engaging  in  a  lull  in  bombing  only 
days  after  the  war  began,  of  a  ceasefire. 
Democrats  almost  unanimously  said 
no.  We  argued  that  would  endanger  the 
troops,  and  it  will  only  give  Saddam 
Hussein  time.  He  knows  how  and  where 
to  surrender.  When  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations across  the  country  sought 
supportive  statements  for  their  efforts, 

the  vast  majority  of  Democrats  stood 
with  the  troops  and  behind  our  policy 
and  refused  to  give  those  statements. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  made  its  peace 


proposal,  when  Saddam  Hussein  pre- 
tended to  accept  their  tenns,  and  when 
the  ground  war  began,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Democrats  agreed  with  each  of 
the  President's  decisions  and  his  reac- 
tions to  each  of  those  events  and 
backed  our  policy  to  the  fullest. 

To  the  chagrin  and  even  the  dam- 
nation of  some  antiwar  activists. 
Democrats  maintained  unity  and 
steadfastly  backed  our  effort.  I  even 
became  the  target  of  antiwar  protest- 
ers in  my  Boston  office,  which  was 
taken  over  by  them  because  I  was 
standing  with  the  President.  Picket 
lines  were  set  up  against  Democrats 
and  Republicans  who  were  supporting 
the  war.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  remind  everyone 
that  Democrats  helped  present  the  Na- 
tion a  unified  ftont  at  war. 

The  Republicans  are  fond  of  quoting 
General  Schwarzkopf  these  days.  He  is 
a  new  and  very  well-warranted  Amer- 
ican hero.  They  would  do  well  to  re- 
member what  General  Schwarzkopf 
said  about  when  to  use  force  in  this  sit- 
uation. The  general  stated,  after  we 
had  put  the  sanctions  in  place  and  be- 
fore the  vote  to  authorize  force  took 
place:  "If  the  alternative  to  dying  is 
sitting  out  in  the  desert  Sun  for  an- 
other sunmier,  then  that  is  not  a  bad 
alternative."  Or  later  when  General 
Schwarzkopf  said,  "I  really  don't  think 
there  is  ever  going  to  come  a  time 
when  time  is  on  the  side  of  Iraq,  as 
long  as  the  sanctions  are  in  effect,  so 
long  as  the  U.N.  coalition  is  in  effect." 
Finally,  his  comment  when  pressed 
about  pursuing  the  military  option: 
"Right  now  we  have  enough  people  say- 
ing 'OK,  enough  of  this  business,  let's 
get  on  with  it.'  Golly,  sanctions  have 
only  been  in  effect  a  couple  months 
*  •  *  and  we  are  now  starting  to  see 
evidence  that  the  sanctions  are  pinch- 
ing. So  why  should  we  say  'OK,  we  gave 
them  2  months  and  they  didn't  work. 
Let's  get  on  with  it  and  kill  a  whole 
bunch  of  people.'  That's  crazy,  that's 
crazy." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  who,  together  with  our 
allies,  led  us  to  this  extiuordinary  vic- 
tory. 

George  Bush  and  the  Nation  would  be 
far  better  served  amd  we  would  all  be 
far  better  off  in  victory  if  the  GOP 
hatchet  men  do  not  assume  a  partisan- 
ship which  was  markedly  and  happily 
absent  during  the  conduct  of  the  war 
itself.  If  we  want  to  rewrite  history  and 
pretend  that  Democrats  somehow  did 
not  support  the  goals  or  were  not  in 
favor  of  liberating  Kuwait,  then  there 
is  a  lot  of  real  history  that  could  be  re- 
visited, like  who  lost  Kuwait  in  the 
first  place  or  how  we  got  to  be  in  the 
predicament  we  were  in.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  Richard  Cohen,  in  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post,  raised 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  additional  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  need  all  that  finger-pointing. 
There  is  obviously  a  lot  more  of  it  that 
could  be  engaged  in  whether  it  is  in  the 
examination  of  the  statements  of  a 
U.S.  ambassador  who  helped  to  mislead 
Saddam  Hussein,  or  visits  of  various 
Members  of  Congress  that  may  have 
misled  him  or  any  other  aspects  of  our 
policy  in  recent  years,  including  the  ef- 
fort in  the  Senate  impose  sanctions, 
against  Iraq — that  effort,  stemming 
from  Saddam's  use  of  gas  against  the 
Kurds,  was  opposed  vigorously  by  the 
administration  and  some  in  this  holy 
questions  which  can  lead  to  legitimate. 
There  are  a  host,  it  seems  to  me,  of  fin- 
ger-pointing. 

If  the  National  Republican  Senate 
Campaigrn  Committee  chooses  to  target 
Democrats  as  "appeasers,"  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  could  in  turn  note  that 
Republican  policies  not  only  helped 
arm  Iraq  but  also  licensed  dual-use 
technologies  and  promoting  sales  of 
American  high-technology  goods  to 
Baghdad  that  never  should  have  been 
sent  to  Saddam. 

If  the  political  strategists  over  on 
the  other  side  want  to  try  to  use  the 
gulf  as  a  wedge  issue  to  challenge  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  wanted  to  give 
sanctions  more  time  to  degrade  Iraq's 
economic  and  military  strength  before 
going  to  war,  the  consultants  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  can  start  sending  out 
messages  to  remind  the  American  pub- 
lic that  two  Republican  Presidents  pre- 
vented the  Congress  from  imposing 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  as  a 
result  of  its  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  the  Kurds. 

If  the  House  minority  whip  wants  to 
try  to  force  Democrats  out  of  office  by 
saying  they  were  helping  Saddam,  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  can  take  out  advertising  in 
his  district  to  remind  voters  that 
American  soldiers  died  this  year  to 
force  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  as 
a  result  of  mistakes. 

Personally,  I  hope  we  vrill  not  be 
driven  to  having  that  kind  of  further 
ugly  and  rancorous  debate  here. 

This  is  a  moment  not  to  ask  "who 
lost  Kuwait?"  or  "who  freed  Kuwait?" 
and  to  answer  the  question  with  some 
partisan  creed.  It  is  a  moment  when  we 
would  be  better  in  sajring,  "we  all 
helped  free  Kuwait,  we  stood  united 
against  Sa.ddam  Hussein,  and  as  a  na- 
tion we  were  victorious.  We  had  dis- 
agreements over  tactics,  but  never 
goals.  From  the  beginning,  we  under- 
took policies  that  insured  that  Iraq 
would  eventually  be  forced  out  of  Ku- 
wait." 

The  President  decided  to  move  quick- 
ly, and  while  war  is  usually  a  situation 
for  which  the  phrase,  "situation  nor- 
mal, all  fudged  up,"  was  invented;  in 
this  war,  our  generals,  our  technology. 
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and  our  soldiers  all  performed  amaz- 
ingly, wonderfolly,  well. 

The  point  is  this  country  has  a  dif- 
ferent agenda  In  victory.  Almost  every 
American  understands  that  agenda.  It 
is  an  agenda  to  try  to  win  the  peace, 
which  in  many  waiys  will  be  far  more 
difficult  than  winning  the  war.  That  is 
going  to  require  bipartisanship.  That  is 
going  to  require  cooperative  efforts  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House,  in  order 
to  forge  a  consensus  and  pick  our  way 
through  a  minefield  of  policy  issues  far 
xworse  than  the  mine  fields  that  were  in 
the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  Ku- 
wait. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  ought  to  recognize  also  the  other 
critical  elements  of  the  American 
agenda.  Our  soldiers  are  going  to  re- 
turn to  a  country  with  a  rising  rate  of 
unemployment.  They  are  going  to  re- 
turn to  cities— Chicago.  Boston,  New 
York,  Washington,  and  others — where 
parts  of  those  cities  look  like  Kuwait, 
where  parts  of  those  cities  see  people 
living  in  tin  shacks  or  sleeping  on 
grates.  There  is  enough  of  an  agenda  to 
rebuild  an  education  system  or  trans- 
portation system,  for  a  lot  of  other  is- 
sues in  this  country  that  we  do  not 
need  to  engage  in  divisive  tactics  over 
the  one  thing  that  we  were  perhaps 
most  united  on  in  recent  memory.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  none  of  those  soldiers 
lost  their  life  for  a  Republican  or  lost 
their  life  for  a  Democrat,  or  lost  their 
life  for  any  partisan  purpose  at  all. 
They  lost  their  life  for  common  goals 
to  which  every  single  one  of  us  are 
committed,  and  there  is  not  a  soldier 
who  I  think  would  be  happy  with  the 
notion  that  their  leaders  are  engaged 
in  a  partisan  bickering  that  detracts 
tcom  the  glory  of  victory  and  the  ac- 
complishment which  they  have 
achieved  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  having  won  the 
war,  we  now  have  to  act  to  insure  that 
we  win  the  peace,  both  in  the  Middle 
East  and  at  home.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  our  country  faces  deep  problems 
that  we  are  making  far  too  little 
progress  in  solving?  Do  we  know  of 
nothing  better  to  do  here  than  make 
political  attacks  on  one  another,  rath- 
er than  to  try  to  work  together  to  find 
solutions  to  our  very  real  problems? 

I  know  this  Nation  needs  more. 

I  know  this  Nation  deserves  better. 

If  we  lose  this  peace,  after  such  a  vic- 
tory, we  will  lose  an  opportunity  as  a 
nation  to  rebuild  its  economy  and  pro- 
vide for  the  future  that  may  not  come 
again. 

I  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  until  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  a.m.  is 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  lead- 
er. 

Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  recognized  as  the  designee 
of  the  majority  leader. 
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How  ipuch  time  does  he  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  B1DE:n.  I  would  like  to  have  12 
minutes  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized 
for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  10 
minutes;  foil  owing  that. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  flrom  South 
Caroling  will  be  recognized  following 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  fi-om 
Delaware  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 
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WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  BCDEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Baker  nears  the  end  of  a  hls- 
to  the  Middle  East  where  he 
lay  a  foundation  stone  for  a 
d  order  in  the  region.  Some 
may  thiiik  that  constructing  a  secure 
and  lasting  pe£u;e  in  the  Middle  East 
swift  and  easy  as  General 
opfs  fiawless  military 
campagit- 

But  eyen  America's  battlefield  tri- 
umph w^l  not  empower  us  to  impose 
our  will  ion  the  Middle  East.  However, 
we  can  furely  provide  a  great  deal  of 
leadership  to  encourage  needed  change. 
American  leadership  was  fundamental 
in  formlmg  the  coalition  that  saved  the 
oil-rich  |tates  flrom  the  scourge  of  Sad- 
isein.  That  same  leadership 
w  catalyze  a  new  world  order 
olatile  region.  In  an  earlier 
this  body  I  discussed  an  issue 
this  new  order  in  the  Middle 
that  is  addressing  the  dispar- 
Ith  in  the  region.  I  called  for 
ion  of  an  Arab  development 
lar  to  regional  development 
instituti<)ns  in  Latin  America.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe,  that  would  be  re- 
sponsibly for  coordinating  the  invest- 
ment of  the  region's  vast  oil  wealth  in 
the  poorer  nations  of  the  Middle  E&st. 
Such  aj  bank  should  be  financed  and 
operated!  by  the  Arab  States.  Unlike 
the  other  regional  banks  an  American 
financial]  contribution  is  neither  desir- 
able norlnecessary,  but  we  should  not 
shrink  from  encouraging  the  Gulf 
States  w^ose  wealth  we  have  just  pro- 
tected td  accept  greater  responsibility 
for  prompting  prosperity  among  their 
Arab  brethren. 

Secretiry  Baker  endorsed  this  con- 
cept befo  re  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee ai  id  he  is  apparently  pursuing  it 
in  his  dia  sussions  with  Saudi  and  Egyp- 
tian lead  (rs. 

Today  I  would  like  to  address  an- 
other ma  or  issue  that  Secretary  Baker 
discussed  prior  to  his  trip— arms  con- 
trol—wh0re  American  leadership  is  not 
only  important  but.  I  might  suggest, 
Mr.  Pre^dent,  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, w]  ere  American  leadership  has 
been  lacl  ing  in  the  past  but  apparently 
is  likely  ^o  be  brought  forward  now. 
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Stopping  I  he  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  to  the  Middle  Elast 
and  controlling  the  spread  of  advanced 
conventional  weapons,  is  an  essential 
ingredient  for  any  lasting  and  stable 
peace  in  the  region.  The  vast  accimiu- 
latlon  of  armaments  by  the  nations  of 
the  region  1^  recent  decades  has  bought 
neither  secuHty  nor  stability. 

Defining  tlie  goals  of  arms  control  is 
relatively  ^asy.  Actually  achieving 
those  goals  lis  of  course  far  more  dif- 
ficult, but  like  an  addict  attempting  to 
kick  the  habit,  the  first  step  for  arms 
control  in  the  Middle  East  is  recogniz- 
ing the  problem. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Bush  took 
that  first  stiep,  when  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  out  of  this  war  will  come 
"less  proliferation  of  all  different  types 
of  weaponsj  not  just  unconventional 
weapons."    i 

And  Secretary  Baker  recently  told 
the  Foreign  [Relations  Committee  that: 

The  time  ba^  come  to  try  to  change  the  de- 
structive pattern  of  military  competition 
and  proliferation  in  this  regrion  and  to  reduce 
the  arms  novm  into  an  area  that  is  already 
overmilitarizad. 

But  reports  from  Secretary  Baker's 
trip  suggests  that  we  are  already  re- 
treating fro<n  these  bold  declarations, 
for  fear  thatJ  such  an  effort  may  be  un- 
realistic. Tnese  reports  are  disturbing 
and  seem  td  represent  a  marked  shift 
in  the  administration's  priorities  for 
the  region. 

Indeed,  eai-lier  this  week  a  top  Na- 
tional Security  Council  official  said  we 
should  "not  be  overambitious"  in  seek- 
ing Middle  Bast  arms  control  and  that 
"defense  cooperation  will  provide  far 
more  security  than  arms  control"  in 
the  Middle  Bast;  that  is,  more  arms  to 
the  region  will  provide  more  security. 

But  we  are' now  in  a  very  unique  posi- 
tion to  affeqt  the  postwar  order  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  we  must  set  our 
sights  high. 

Yet.  our  signals  have  become  mud- 
dled. One  day  we  promote  the  idea  of 
Middle  East  bttob  control,  the  next  day 
we  step  back.  One  day  we  promote  a 
postwar  order  based  on  security  with 
fewer  weapons,  and  the  next  day  the 
State  Department  notifies  Congress  of 
its  intent  to  sell  46  F-16's  to  Egypt, 
with  billions  more  in  arms  sales  in  the 
pipeline  for ,  other  Middle  East  coun- 
tries. 

A  persuasive  case  In  favor  of  the  sale 
to  Egypt  can  no  doubt  be  made.  Egypt 
is  a  solid  ally  and  a  critical  member  of 
the  gulf  coalition.  This  sale  is  merely 
an  ongoing  inodemlzatlon,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

But  an  equally  persuasive  case  can  be 
made  again*;  this  sale  at  this  time. 
The  message  it  will  send— both  to  other 
supplier  nations  and  to  nations  In  the 
region— will  be  this:  the  Middle  East 
arms  bazaar  is  once  again  open  and 
ready  for  business. 

Instead,  th  j  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration must  now  begin  to  work  to- 
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grether  to  develop  a  coherent  arms  con- 
trol agenda  for  the  Middle  EUut.  Such 
an  agenda  must  address  both  the  sup- 
ply side  and  the  demand  side  of  the 
arms  control  equation. 

On  the  supply  side,  a  comprehensive 
effort  must  be  made  by  the  nations 
who  have  long  supplied  arms  to  the 
Middle  E^ast  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  con- 
trol the  proliferation  of  advanced  con- 
ventional weapons. 

On  the  demand  side,  we  must  work  to 
promote  regional  arms  control  ar- 
rangements that  limit  the  size  of  con- 
ventional arsenals,  the  acquisition  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the 
operational  deployments  of  conven- 
tional armies. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  days 
and  weeks  I  will  be  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  develop  legislation  that 
will  provide  a  firamework  for  American 
policy  on  arms  control  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  am  hopefUl  that  this  effort  will 
gamer  bipartisan  support. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  spell  out  the 
critical  elements  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  ambitious  agenda. 

The  first  step  is  to  organize  those 
supplier  nations,  particularly  the  So- 
viet Union,  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  China,  and  Brazil,  into  a  sup- 
pliers cartel.  The  goal  of  this  cartel 
would  be  to  prevent  Middle  Eastern 
countries  ftom  obtaining  the  tech- 
nologies needed  to  build  or  deploy  of- 
fensive ballistic  missiles,  chemical 
weapons,  biological  weapons,  and  nu- 
clear weapons,  all  of  which,  I  might  re- 
mind the  public  and  our  colleagues 
were  sold  to  the  region  prior  to  this 
war. 

Individually,  each  of  these  supplier 
nations  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  the  limi- 
tations and  controls  contained  in  the 
missile  technology  control  regime  and 
the  new  proliferation  controls  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  are  now 
working  out. 

This  supplier's  cartel  must  also  con- 
trol the  proliferation  of  advanced  con- 
ventional arms.  A  conference  should  be 
convened,  in  which  these  nations  agree 
on  a  new  system  to  share  information 
about  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East,  to 
use  the  missile  technology  control  re- 
gime as  a  model  for  certain  conven- 
tional weajmns,  and  to  consider  further 
steps  to  place  strict  controls  on  arms 
sales  to  the  Middle  Elast. 

The  list  of  German,  French,  and 
other  European  firms  who  sold  Iraq  its 
deadly  arsenal  is  long.  In  his  meeting 
this  week  with  President  Mitterand  of 
France,  President  Bush  must  place 
high  on  his  agenda  the  goal  of  securing 
commitments  that  French  firms  will 
never  again  be  the  merchants  of  death 
for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the 
Middle  East.  Similar  commitments 
must  be  secured  f^m  Germany  as  soon 
as  possible. 


I  just  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  was  speech  after  speech  for 
the  past  6  months  here  on  the  floor 
about  what  the  Germans  sold  and  what 
the  French  sold  and  how  they  put  our 
men  and  our  women  in  serious  jeopardy 
and  how  it  must  not  happen  again.  Now 
is  the  chance,  Mr.  President,  to  see 
that  it  does  not  happen  again. 

On  Friday,  when  Secretary  Baker 
meets  with  President  Gorbachev,  he 
must  begin  working  with  the  Soviet 
leadership,  whose  cooperation  will  de- 
termine whether  arms  control  in  the 
Middle  East  has  any  chance  of  success. 

Finally,  President  Bush  must  realize 
that  even  this  effort  will  be  of  limited 
value  unless  the  Chinese  can  be  con- 
vinced to  stop  their  sales  of  ballistic 
missiles  and  advanced  conventional 
weapons  to  the  Middle  East. 

Tragically,  the  leadership  in  Beijing 
has  reportedly  adopted  a  policy  to  pur- 
sue arms  sales,  including  technology 
needed  for  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, in  the  Middle  E^t  and  other  re- 
gions. They  claim  their  hard  currency 
needs  are  too  important  economically 
to  be  scaled  back. 

Just  yesterday  a  top  administration 
ofilcial  met  with  the  Chinese  to  ex- 
press our  concern  about  their  arms  ex- 
port policies.  If  the  Chinese  policy  is 
not  changed,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
strike  back  economically  ourselves, 
perhaps  by  withholding  most-favored- 
nation  trade  status  from  Beijing. 

Given  our  successful  leadership  in 
the  war  against  Iraq,  the  United  States 
has  enormous  political  and  moral  le- 
verage to  use  in  this  effort.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  apply  every  political,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  tool  at  our  disposal 
to  see  that  the  supplier's  arms  cartel 
works  as  well  at  stopping  proliferation 
in  the  Middle  East  in  the  1990's  as  the 
0PEX3  oil  cartel  did  in  driving  up  the 
price  of  oil  for  the  West  in  the  1970's. 

An  agreement  among  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  would,  by  itself, 
slow  the  hemorrhage  of  weapons  to  the 
region.  The  addition  of  other  supplier 
countries  would  stem  the  flow  to  a 
slow  trickle. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  work  on  the  de- 
mand side  with  equal  vigilance.  We 
should  start  by  convincing  these  coun- 
tries that  arms  control  can  serve  their 
security  interests.  This  will  also  re- 
quire cooperation  among  the  major  in- 
dustrial powers.  Together,  we  have 
enormous  leverage  in  the  region.  Fu- 
ture arms  sales,  foreign  assistance, 
even  eligibility  for  loans  firom  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  could 
all  be  linked,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
willingness  of  nations  in  the  region  to 
pursue  regional  arms  control  efforts. 

Regarding  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, Egypt,  Israel,  and  many  other 
Arab  states  have  given  support  to  pro- 
posals designed  to  ban  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal, and  biological  weapons  from  the 
region.  This  effort  should  receive  prior- 


ity attention.  Pending  future  agree- 
ment to  outlaw  such  weapons  in  the  re- 
gion, countries  should  be  encouraged  to 
become  party  to  existing  international 
conventions,  like  the  biological  weap- 
ons convention  and  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty,  or  soon  to  be  completed 
agreements,  like  the  Chemical  Weap- 
ons Convention. 

The  gulf  war  may  also  have  helped 
demonstrate  that  chemical  weapons 
are  of  limited  value.  Known  as  the  poor 
man's  atomic  bomb,  these  weapons 
proved  to  be  of  little  value  to  Saddam, 
and  perhaps  other  nations  will  realize 
that  the  benefit  they  bring  is  small, 
while  the  moral  outrage  they  engender 
is  great. 

Nor  should  we  rule  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  formal  agreement  limiting  con- 
ventional arms,  along  the  lines  of  the 
CFE  Treaty  signed  last  year  in  Paris. 
The  relevant  agencies  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  be  working  to  see  what 
techniques  we  have  applied  in  the  CFE 
Treaty,  and  the  INF  Treaty,  that  can 
be  usefully  applied  to  the  region. 

Finally,  we  should  encourage  agree- 
ment on  confidence  building  measures. 
For  example,  all  countries  could  agree 
to  provide  advance  notification 
through  third  parties  of  military  exer- 
cises. Another  possibility  is  to  extend 
the  open  skies  regime  being  negotiated 
among  European  countries  to  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  arms  control  agenda  that  I  have 
briefly  outlined  here  today  is  admit- 
tedly ambitious.  As  a  long-time  pro- 
ponent of  arms  control  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
am  honest  enough  to  recognize  that 
progress  will  be  slow  and  Incremental. 
I  anticipate  strong  resistance  on  many 
fronts,  particularly  among  the  nations 
of  the  region  who  believe  that  security 
lies  in  the  continued  acquisition  of 
arms. 

But  if  we  are  to  construct  a  stable 
Middle  East  peace  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  gulf  war,  we  must  recognize — as  the 
Bush  administration  insisted  through- 
out the  g\xlf  crisis — that  the  status  quo 
ante  cannot  be  restored.  We  cannot  go 
back  to  business  as  usual. 

This  point  of  departure  applies  to  the 
lack  of  democracy  in  the  region.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
wealth.  And  it  applies  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  arms  in  the  region. 

The  skeptics  are  already  saying  that 
arms  control  in  the  Middle  East  is  just 
too  difficult,  that  a  coalition  of  sup- 
plier and  recipient  nations  committed 
to  this  effort  could  never  be  forged.  But 
just  last' fall,  many  thought  the  United 
States  could  never  weld  together  the 
coalition  against  Iraq.  So  let's  not  un- 
derestimate ourselves  now. 

The  window  of  opportunity  for  Mid- 
dle E^t  arms  control  is  now  open.  Be- 
fore it  begins  to  shut,  we  must  apply 
the  same  diplomatic  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity to  arms  control  that  we  brought  to 
reversing  Saddam's  aggression  against 
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Kuwait,  lest  some  future  dictator, 
armed  with  Western  technologry,  again 
unleash  the  dogrs  of  war  in  the  cauldron 
we  call  the  Middle  Elast. 

The  PRESIDE:NT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  trom 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HOLXJMOS]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Holx,ings  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  636  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rollings  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Resolution  78  are  located  in  today's 
Record  imder  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  not  be- 
yond 11:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  fi-om  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  TRURMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Resolution  78  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  641 
and  S.  645  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes  as  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  period 
for  morning  business  is  extended  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 


The  a  snator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  C(JaTS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  lemarks  of  Mr.  Coats  pertain- 
ing to  t]  le  introduction  of  S.  642  and  S. 
643  are  Ipcated  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statenlents  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  R<  solutions.") 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you  for  he  time  and  I  yield  any  that  I 
might  h(  ,ve  remaining. 


B  ETIREMENT  OF  ADM. 
HUN'  TNGTON  HARDISTY,  USN 

Mr.  K  INN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
1.  1991,  Admiral  Huntington  Hardisty 
retired  ifter  a  long,  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  service  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
this  Na  ion.  Admiral  Hardisty's  last 
assignmf  nt  was  as  conmiander  in  chief 
S.  Pacific  Command,  which  is 
headquartered  at  Camp  R.M.  Smith  in 
would  like  to  offer  Admiral 
my  congratulations  and 
the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
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this  important  position  and 

previous  assigrnments.  Admiral 

was  very  helpful  to  me  and 

members   and   staff  of  the 

^rvices  Committee.  He  was  al- 

for  thright  and  insightful  in  pre- 

lis  views,  whether  in  public 

or  in  private  meetings.  I  am 

g^teful  for  his  assistance. 

Bident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

a  service  biography  of  Admi- 
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Admiral  Huntington  Hardisty,  a  native  of 
Atlanta.  (  eorgla.  was  commissioned  an  en- 
slgm  on  Ju  ae  6,  1952.  following  his  graduation 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  Admiral  Hardisty  earned  a  master 
Of  science'  degree  in  international  relations 
from  Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Massa- 
chusetts. Ik]  1964. 

Designatted  a  naval  aviator  In  1953,  Admiral 
Hardlsty'si  early  Navy  tours  Include  duty  as 
a  Naval  Ablator  with  Fighter  Squadrons  12. 
22,  101  andl  102;  Special  Weapons  Project  Test 
Pilot.  Nat  al  Air  Special  Weapons  Facility, 
Kirtland  i  ir  Force  Base.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico;  I  Ircraft  Handling  Officer.  U.S.S. 
America  <  CVA  66);  Commanding  Officer. 
Fighter  S<  uadron  32;  Air  Operations  Officer, 
Carrier  St  -Ike  Force.  7th  Fleet;  and  Special 
Plans  and  Air  Operations  Officer  for  South- 
east Asia  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operation^  (CNO).  Plans.  Policy  and  Oper- 
ations. Washington,  D.C.  In  August  1961,  at 
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White  Sandvil  :7  sslle  Range,  New  Mexico, 
while  Hying  fen  F4B  Phantom  II,  he  set  a 
world  three  kjllometer  low-level  speed  record 
which  was  unsurpassed  for  16  years. 

In  1971,  Adniiral  Hardisty  was  assigned  as 
the  Commancjer.  Attack  Carrier  Air  Wing  11. 
Returning  toi  Washington.  D.C.  In  1972.  he 
served  as  the  1  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector, Navyi  Program  Planning.  Admiral 
Hardisty  assu^ned  command  of  the  U.S.S.  So- 
vannah  (AORj  4)  in  1973,  and  command  of 
U.S.S.  Oriskaiiy  (CVA  34)  In  1974. 

Admiral  Hatdisty  was  Dean  of  Academics 
at  the  Naval  War  College.  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, when  h4  was  selected  for  flag  rank  in 
February  197T,  and  ordered  to  assume  duties 
as  acting  Prefsldent  of  the  War  College.  He 
next  assumed  command  of  the  U.S.  Facility 
at  Sublc  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
serving  also  as  the  Commander  In  Chief  Pa- 
cific Represeitative.  He  attended  the  CNO 
Senior  Officir  Ship  Material  Readiness 
Course  in  Idaio  Falls,  Idaho,  prior  to  assum- 
ing duties  as  Commander.  Carrier  Group  7.  in 
1980.  T 

In  July  1911.  Admiral  Hardisty  became 
Commander.  Carrier  Group  ^Carrier  Strike 
Force  7  Fleet,  followed  by  assignment  in 
July  1982,  as  Ithe  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Plans  and  Ckjcratlons,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 
[CmcPACFLT].  He  became  Assistont  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  >  aval  Operations.  Plans.  Policy 
and  Operation^,  In  1983. 

In  1984.  Admiral  Hardisty  was  assigned  as 
the  Director  for  Operations,  Office  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  df  Staff.  He  became  the  Deputy 
and  Chief  of  Staff,  CINCPACFLT.  in  1986,  and 
the  Vice  Chief!  of  Naval  Operations,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  in  l487.  He  assumed  his  present  po- 
sition in  September  1988. 

Admiral  Haadisty's  awards  and  decorations 
include  the  defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  Navy  |  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
with  gold  staii.  Silver  Star  Medal.  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Coinbat  "V"  and  four  gold  stars. 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  one  gold 
star,  Merltorlbus  Service  Medal.  Air  Medal 
with  two  golfl  stars.  Navy  Commendation 
Medal  with  Ccimbat  "V"  and  two  gold  stars, 
Philippine  Levion  of  Honor  and  various  cam- 
paign medals.] 

Admiral  Haijdisty  is  married  to  the  former 
Sally  Mae  Ivis  of  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 
They  have  two  sons:  John  and  Robert. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


)ING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
sming    business    is    now 


The  PREJ 
riod    for 
closed. 

Mr.  DOLeJ  Mr.  President,  has  leader 
time  been  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Dole.  The  leader  time  has 
been  reserve*.  The  Republican  leader  is 
recognized  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remai  ks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertaining 
to  the  introd  uctlon  of  S.  635  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


COMMUN[TY  COLLEGES.  S.  463 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  inator  Hatfield's  legisla- 
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tion  to  create  an  Assistant  Secretary 
position  within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  our  Nation's  community  col- 
leges. I  am  supporting  this  bill  because 
community  colleges  are  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  higher  education  in  Kansas  and 
across  the  Nation. 

There  are  19  community  colleges  cur- 
rently operating  across  my  home  State 
of  Kansas,  serving  nearly  70,000  full- 
time  and  part-time  students.  Nearly  25 
percent  of  all  Kansas  high  school  stu- 
dents go  on  to  enroll  in  community 
colleges  upon  graduation,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  wide  ramge  of  educational 
opportunities,  including  vocational  and 
technical  training,  job  retraining,  and 
credits  for  later  application  toward  4- 
year  institutions. 

As  the  workplace  continues  to  adapt 
to  new  technology,  we  need  more  peo- 
ple than  ever  who  are  proficient  in 
their  technical  and  vocational  skills. 
Kansas  community  colleges  are  re- 
sponding to  the  challenge,  offering 
over  80  different  vocational  and  tech- 
nical programs.  These  programs  in- 
clude degrees  in  traditional  fields  such 
as  agriculture,  health  care,  and  mar- 
keting and  business,  as  well  as  non- 
traditional  areas  like  entrepreneur- 
ship,  aviation  technology,  and  robotics. 
Community  colleges  also  offer  impor- 
tant adult  basic  education  and  general 
education  programs  to  ensure  that  all 
Kansans  are  equipped  with  the  mini- 
mum skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  so- 
ciety. 

In  addition  to  their  educational  mis- 
sions, community  colleges  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  economic  development  of 
Kansas  communities,  especially  in  the 
less-populated,  rural  areas  of  the  State. 
In  Kansas,  community  colleges  are 
often  actively  Involved  in  attracting 
new  businesses  to  their  communities. 
Additionally,  community  colleges 
work  closely  with  area  businesses,  pro- 
viding job  retraining  programs  for  em- 
ployees and  offering  important  infor- 
mational resources  for  small  business. 
All  of  these  efforts  will  help  Kansas 
face  the  inevitable  changes  which  come 
with  our  ever-expanding  economy. 

I  am  supporting  Senator  Hatfield's 
legislation  to  help  ensure  that  commu- 
nity colleges  get  the  recognition  they 
deserve,  both  as  educational  institu- 
tions and  as  community  leaders.  As  we 
look  ahead  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  reauthorization, 
I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber the  important  contributions  made 
by  our  Nation's  community  colleges. 


"FIRST  IN  SAFETY"  WINNERS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  1981, 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute  initiated  an  enormously  con- 
structive program  called  First  in  Safe- 
ty. This  was  a  part  of  an  industry-wide 
effort  to  promote  and  recognize  safety 
in  the  work  place. 


On  March  6,  Mr.  Dan  Scott  of  Mount 
Vernon  Mills,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of 
ATMI's  Safety  and  Health  Program 
Subcommittee,  announced  the  award 
winners.  In  recognizing  the  winners, 
Mr.  Scott  said. 

Safety  is  a  top  priority  in  textile  compa- 
nies, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  numerous  peo- 
ple in  our  industry.  These  awards  give  us  a 
chance  to  reco^ize  some  of  the  leading  com- 
panies in  this  area  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  expected.  North 
Carolina  was  well  represented  among 
the  winners.  Six  companies,  two  in  my 
State,  won  first-place  awards  for  out- 
standing performance  in  employee 
safety  and  health: 

American  Thread  Co.,  Charlotte,  NC. 

Artee  Industries,  Inc.,  Shelby,  NC. 

Cheraw  Yam  Mills,  Inc.,  Cheraw,  SC. 

Milliken  &  Company,  Spartanburg, 
SC. 

Southern  Phenlx  Textiles.  Union 
City,  GA. 

Thomaston  Mills,  Inc..  Thomaston, 
GA. 

Mr.  President,  six  other  companies 
won  awards  for  the  most  improved  per- 
formance in  employee  safety  and 
health: 

Hamrick  Mills,  Gaffney,  SC. 

Mount  Vernon  Mills,  Inc.,  Greenville, 
SC. 

Trio  Manufacturing  Co.  Forsjrth,  GA. 

Dixie  Yams,  Inc.,  Chattanooga.  TN. 

Dyersburg  Fabrics.  Inc.,  Dyersburg. 
TN. 

Brentex  Mills.  Inc..  Brenham.  TX. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  six  compa- 
nies earning  awards  for  zero  lost-time 
accidents  and  illnesses: 

Artee  Industries,  Inc.,  Shelby,  NC. 

Arkwright  Mills,  Spartanburg,  SC. 

Cheraw  Yam  Mills,  Inc.,  Cheraw,  SC. 

The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pick- 
ens, SC. 

Musgrove  Mills,  Gaffney.  SC. 

Thomaston  Mills.  Inc..  Thomaston, 
GA. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of 
these  companies  and  their  employees. 
Their  commitment  to  safety  in  the 
workplace  and  excellence  in  the  mar- 
ketplace is  a  tribute  to  all  Americans. 
I  know  all  Senators  will  join  in  con- 
gratulating these  fine  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


A  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
CONGRESSMAN  BILL  NICHOLS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Con- 
gressman Bill  Nichols  fi-om  Sylacauga. 
AL.  and  one  of  his  greatest  legacies. 
Half-way  through  the  huge  arms  build- 
up during  the  1980's.  Congressman 
Nichols  championed  a  measure  which 
was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 


success  which  our  allied  forces 
achieved  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Congressman  Bill  Nichols  and  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater  sponsored  the 
Gold  water-Nichols  military  reform  bill 
which  returned  the  power  to  our  troop 
commanders  in  the  field.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  was  this  innovation  which  al- 
lowed o»ir  operations  to  proceed 
sn^oothly  without  the  delay  of  exten- 
sive conmiunications  with  Washington 
during  the  heat  of  battle. 

Bill  Nichols'  greatest  legacy  will  be 
the  thousands  of  lives  this  reform  bill 
saved  in  the  Middle  East.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  by  Bob 
Ingram  describing  Bill's  efforts  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Abbeville  (AL.)  Herald.  Jan.  31. 
1991] 

The  Alabama  Scfa^E  as  Seen  by  Bob  Inoram 

Montgomery.— He  didn't  live  to  see  it,  but 
the  good  sense  and  the  determination  of  the 
late  Congressman  Bill  Nichols  of  Sylacauga 
is  paying  huge  dividends  .  .  .  and  saving 
lives  .  .  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

In  fact,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said  in  a 
recent  issue  that  Nichols  "can  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  early  heroes  of  the  war  against 
Iraq." 

What  is  it  that  Nichols  did  to  earn  him 
such  high  praise?  In  the  mid-1980'8.  almost 
single-handedly,  Nichols  successfully  pushed 
through  Congress  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Military  Reform  bill. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arisona  spon- 
sored the  measure  in  the  upper  chamber. 

The  legislation  took  the  power  of  actually 
waging  a  war  away  trom  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington  and  gave  It  to  a  single,  united 
commander  in  the  field.  In  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  that  commander  Is  Army  General 
Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

Something  else  it  did  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  bitter  rivalry  between  the  services  dur- 
ing the  time  of  war.  In  Vietnam  often  times 
the  ground  forces  knew  nothing  of  the  bomb- 
ing plans  of  the  Air  Force.  There  was  no  co- 
ordination. Also  in  Vietnam.  getUng  a  ship- 
ment of  equipment  ITom  the  U.S.  often 
meant  commanders  had  to  file  three  separate 
orders— the  Army  handled  rail  transport,  the 
Air  Force  handled  air  transport  and  the 
Navy  handled  sea  transport. 

Under  Goldwater-Nichols,  some  500,000  men 
and  their  equipment  was  moved  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  In  five  months.  That  would  have 
been  an  impossible  task  prior  to  the  new  law. 

What  motivated  Nichols  to  take  on  the  en- 
tire military  establishment  and  pass  this 
law?  For  one  thing,  he  knew  something 
about  combat.  He  lost  a  leg  and  part  of  his 
lung  as  an  Army  officer  fighting  in  Germany 
in  World  War  n.  For  another,  he  had  been  In- 
censed at  the  conduct  of  the  invasion  of  tiny 
little  Granada  where  rivalry  between  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marines  was  at  ita 
worst. 

But  what  most  Incensed  Nichols  was  the 
terrorist  bombing  of  the  barracks  in  Leb- 
anon that  resulted  in  the  death  of  239  ma- 
rines. By  coincidence.  Nichols  had  visited 
that  barracks  only  two  weeks  earlier  and 
had  expressed  concern  about  security  pre- 
cautions. After  the  fact  he  learned  that  dis- 
aster could  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  overlapping  and  confusing 
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lines  of  command  about  who  was  responsible 
for  the  security  of  that  facility. 

From  that  day  forward,  Nichols  was  not  to 
be  denied.  Many  military  leaders  bitterly  op- 
posed the  legislation.  One  high-ranking  offi- 
cer said  Nichols  was  attempting  to  destroy 
the  military  of  the  United  States,  another 
called  him  "un-American." 

Nichols  refused  to  be  deterred,  but  sadly  he 
Is  not  alive  today  to  receive  the  plaudits  he 
deserves.  Operation  Desert  Storm  has  been  a 
model  of  cooperation  between  the  various 
services.  E^ven  General  Schwarzkopf  has  said 
the  military  reform  legislation  has  resulted 
in  a  "superb  integrated  performance"  in  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  JOHN  HARRIS 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Judge  John  Harris,  of  Montgomery, 
ALi.  passed  away  after  a  most  distin- 
guished career  as  an  attorney  and  ap- 
pellate judge.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Alabama  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals 
for  many  years,  including  some  as  the 
chief  judge. 

When  I  served  as  chief  justice  of  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court,  the  entire  ap- 
pellate courts  made  an  all  out  effort  to 
clear  the  docket  of  cases  that  had  been 
backlogged  for  quite  a  while.  There 
were  some  cases  that  had  been  on  the 
docket  for  as  long  as  6  years.  There  was 
no  one  more  diligent  than  Judge  John 
Harris.  He  worked  night  and  day,  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  have  all  of  his  cases  written 
and  decided.  He  was  a  great  Inspiration 
to  all  of  the  appellate  judges  In  the  ju- 
dicial building  which  at  that  time 
housed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama, 
the  Alabama  Court  of  Civil  Appeals, 
and  the  Alabama  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peals. 

While  he  had  great  energy,  his  most 
lasting  contribution  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Alabama  will  be  his  well- 
reseasoned,  scholarly  opinions. 

There  is  in  Montgomery.  AL,  a  week- 
ly newspaper  known  as  the  Montgom- 
ery Independent,  which  each  week  pub- 
lishes a  column  by  a  marvelous  writer 
by  the  name  of  Joe  Azbell.  Joe  knows 
people  as  well  as  any  journalist  that  I 
have  ever  known.  He  loves  people  and 
people  love  him.  He  loves  to  spin  a 
good  yam.  The  readers  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Independent  look  forward  to 
reading  his  weekly  columns  which  are 
generally  about  people  and  what  they 
are  doing.  In  his  February  7.  1991  col- 
umn, which  was  written  a  short  time 
after  Judge  John  Harris  died,  he  in- 
cluded a  review  of  Judge  Harris'  life.  I 
quote  from  that  column: 

John  Harris,  advocate 
When  the  late  John  Harris  was  two.  he  con- 
tracted polio.  His  father  knew  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  and  went  to  him  to  ask  for 
help  in  treatment  of  his  polio-stricken  son. 

Tiny  John  Harris  was  accepted  for  experi- 
mental treatment  by  Dr.  Carver  at  Tuskegee 
Institute.  They  bathed  his  legs  in  peanut  oil 
and  used  other  peanut  treatment  to  massage 
the  crippled  legs. 


When  he  was  a  grown  man.  Harris  attrib- 
uted muf  h  of  the  strength  in  his  legs  to  "the 
miracle*  of  George  Washington  Carver." 

Yes.  Jphn  was  diagnosed  as  crippled.  But 
he  neveii  allowed  his  legs  to  slow  him  down. 

He  played  tennis,  baseball,  and  accom- 
plished nany  other  athletic  feats.  Those  who 
knew  hip  forgot  his  limp.  He  kept  up  with 
the  besti 

One  of  the  best  was  John  Blue  Hill,  the 
greatesu^crimlnal  lawyer  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Montgomery.  But  Harris  was  right  up 
there  with  him. 

They  Were  together  on  every  case.  You 
didn't  uiow  where  Hill  left  off  and  Harris 
picked  jp.  They  were  tigers  in  the  court- 
room, fme  attorneys  in  cross  examination 
and  eves  stronger  in  jury  summations. 

The  arm  Hill.  Hill.  Whiting.  Harris  and 
Rives,  lias  called  Hill.  Hill.  Lightning  and 
ThundeA  If  Hill  was  the  Lightning.  Harris 
was  the  JThunder. 

You  ciuld  see  Harris  climbing  those  stairs 

to    the  I  dusty    old    offices    on    Washington 

ery  morning.  He  went  up  two  steps 

e  and  shuffled  down  the  same  way. 

Id  watch  Hill   and  Harris  as  they 

he  Courthouse  with  coattails  flying. 

ed  fast  and  talked  fast  but  Harris 


He  was  aggressively  Southern,  an  Alabam- 
ian  to  the  cire.  and  he  stood  up  for  his  be- 
liefs. But  hej  wanted  no  man  mistreated.  He 
defended  many  poor  devils  and  found  a  way 
to  set  them  jfree.  Some  of  the  cases  he  han- 
dled were  t^ose  that  other  lawyers  turned 
down.  He  w^  always  a  plaintifTs  lawyer  in 
civil  matterf  and  a  defense  lawyer  in  crimi- 
nal matters. 

When  his  bid  fMend.  John  Blue  Hill  died. 
John  Harrisjsaid  that  it  was  like  a  part  of 
him  had  died.  They  were  like  brothers, 
drinking  coffee  at  10  a.m.  and  at  3  p.m.  every 
day  at  Chri^'-  For  exercise,  they  would  lit- 
om  the  Washington  Street  of- 
on  Dexter  and  then  scoot  back 
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Wallace  was  a  great  admirer  of 
and  Harris.  He  named  Harris  as  his 
isor  and  later  to  a  judgeship  on  the 
criminal  appeals  court.  You  always  knew— 
and  othir  lawyers  did.  too — that  if  Harris  is- 
sued a  excision  on  a  matter,  it  was  right.  He 
knew  thte  law. 

To  hia  credit,  people  forgot  he  was  a  polio 
victim.  It  was  never  mentioned.  I  had  a  thou- 
sand conversations  with  him  and  his  only 
referens  to  his  childhood  illness  was  his 
praise  c«  George  Washington  Carver. 

Here^as  a  man  with  a  great  heart  and 
brain,  qe  worked  14  to  18  hours  a  day  every 
day  except  Sunday.  Ehren  on  Sundays,  he  and 
the  Hills,  John  Blue,  Wiley  Jr..  Richard 
Rives  and  others  would  meet  at  the  offlce 
and  go  aver  cases. 

I  can  Bee  him  now  at  the  old  rolltop  desk 
in  his  ofnce,  surrounded  by  dusty  law  books 
stacked!  high,  deeply  engrossed  in  prepara- 
tion of  ja  case.  He  always  carried  three  or 
four  law  books  with  him  to  court.  He  would 
lug  the  books  up  the  steep  stairs  of  the  rick- 
ety ori^nal  Courthouse  to  the  Circuit  Court 
and  thve  involve  himself  in  one  of  the  law 
books  tight  up  until  court  began. 

The  tapping  sound  of  hands  clapped  to- 
gether became  a  part  of  John  Blue  Hill's 
courtro  )m  delivery.  Harris  snapped  his  fin- 
gers loi  dly  or  popped  his  hands  together  to 
make  a  point. 

Circu:  t  Judge  Eugene  Carter  and  Circuit 
Judge  ^  l^alter  B.  Jones  heard  most  of  their 
cases.  C  Eirter  tells  many  stories  of  Harris  and 
Hill  in  his  courtroom.  Maury  Smith,  Mont- 
gomery attorney,  became  friends  with  both' 
Hill  and  Harris  in  those  days  and  later  would' 
associate  Hill  in  his  cases. 

Few  I  eople  were  aware  that  Hill  and  Harris 
were  b<  th  avid  hunting  and  Ashing  buddies. 
They  l  ived  the  outdoors  and  early  in  the 
momin  r  they  would  go  fishing  as  the  sun 
was  coi  ling  up.  Friends  wondered  when  they 
slept. 

John  Harris  was  married  to  his  wife,  Ethel, 
for  50-iilus  years.  They  had  three  sons,  the 
late  Ge  }rge  Harris,  John  Harris  and  Thomas 
Harris,  who  organized  Merchants  Capitol 
Corp. 

Lawy  Brs  often  commented  on  the  beautiful 
briefs  trritten  by  Harris.  Many  famous  law- 
yers ca  ne  to  him  to  ask  his  opinion  on  cer- 
tain IK)  nts  of  law. 


e  from  a  great  era  of  lawyers, 
larion  Rushton.  T.B.  Hill.  Rich- 
.F.  Whiting,  both  partners,  Joe 
'.,  a  brief  partner  who  became  a 
naire.  Wiley  Hill  Jr.,  the  Juve- 
nile Court  J4dge,  another  partner,  Wiley  Hill 
Jr.,  James  i  Carter,  Temple  Siebels,  Jack 
Crenshaw,  l>ave  Crosland,  Billy  Thetford, 
Robert  Steiner,  Sam  Rice  Baker,  John  Kohn, 
and  scores  of  others  who  made  all-day  court- 
rooms visits  to  watch  cases  and  the  men  who 
argued  themj. 

Those  colorful  lawyers  and  characters 
whom  Harris  knew  are  unmatched  in  today's 
courtroomsj  How  could  you  invent  people 
like  Lew  ^nderson,  John  Tilley,  Albert 
IHckett,  the{  kind-hearted  J.  Render  Thomas 
Jr.,  Joe  Lev  n,  Warren  Reese  Jr.,  Judge  Alex 
Marks,  D.  E^ene  Loe,  the  always  dignified 
and  gentle  ]l.S.  Hill,  Vaughan  Hill  Robison, 
Joe  Goodwyn,  John  Goodwyn,  Richard  Ball 
and  so  man^  others?  They  were  in  a  special 
class,  originals  and  life  real. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  the  newspaper 
people  of  thut  day,  people  like  Cash  Stanley, 
Grover  C.  H  Jl  Jr.  and  Sr..  the  R.F.  Hudsons. 
Sr.  and  Jr.  J.  Fred  Thornton,  William  J. 
Mahoney,  Atticus  MuUin.  Hartwell  Hatton, 


and  the  list 


n>es  on. 


John  Harris  left  his  vivid  mark  and  will  be 


remembered 
yer,  family 
was  faithful 


as  a  brave,  good,  talented  law- 
man and  community  leader  who 
to  his  fiends. 
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HONORDS  G  SEYMOUR  GITENSTEIN 

HEI'LIN.  Mr.  President.   I  rise 

]»ay  tribute  to  Mr.  Seymour 

of  Florala,  AL,  who  has  long 

of  Alabama's  premier  busl- 

Emd    philanthropists.    Until 

(fltensteln  directed  the  oper- 

the  Franklin  Ferguson  Co. 

time,  he  has  remained  ac- 

communlty   through   the 

of    both    time    and    re- 
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Gltepsteln  has  supported  numer- 

causes    In    Alabama. 

around  the  country.  In  the 

he  and  his  wife  established 

and    Seymour    Gltensteln 

to   contribute   to   various 

md   community   projects  in 

Through  the  years,  they  sup- 

wcrthy  causes  from   the  con- 

i  )f  the  Florala  Memorial  Hos- 

si  :holarshlp6  for  Florala  High 

graduates. 

Mr.  Gltensteln's  recent  con- 
have  been  directed  toward 
contributing  to  a  cure  for  Alz- 
dlsease.         Mrs.         Anna 
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Gltenstein's  11-year  bout  against  Alz- 
heimer's disease  contributed  to  the 
foundation's  steadfast  support  for  Alz- 
heimer's research.  Mrs.  Gitenstein  died 
in  February  1988  with  no  cure  for  Alz- 
heimer's having  yet  been  discovered. 

Seymour  Gitenstein  has  for  over  8 
years  griven  vital  support  to  these  re- 
search efforts  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Birmingham.  In  addition,  he 
has  supported  efforts  at  such  diverse 
institutions  as  the  University  of  West 
Florida,  Florida,  Texas,  Emory,  Har- 
vard, and  Duke.  The  Gltenstein's  con- 
tributions were  recognized  when  the 
Anna  Green  Gitenstein  Memorial  Lab- 
oratory was  dedicated  at  the  Mailman 
Research  Center.  In  addition.  Harvard 
University  has  named  a  library  in  Mrs. 
Gltenstein's  honor. 

The  Gltenstein's  contributions  have 
not  been  limited  to  medical  research. 
Their  activities  cut  across  the  spec- 
trum of  musical,  artistic,  civic,  and 
educational  activities  In  their  area. 
Both  of  them  were  natives  of  New  York 
City  and  were  talented  pianists.  Their 
musical  interest  spurred  their  con- 
tributions to  the  arts  on  the  local  level 
as  well  as  to  institutions  like  the  An- 
dalusia Ballet,  the  Pensacola  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  University  of 
West  Florida  Music  Department. 

Mr.  President,  few  people  have  shown 
the  type  of  civic-minded  and  public- 
spirited  benevolence  as  has  Seymour 
Gitenstein.  His  efforts  and  those  of  the 
Anna  and  Seymour  Gitenstein  Founda- 
tion have  made  vital  research  toward  a 
cure  for  Alzheimer's  disease  possible. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  devotion 
to  this  cause  and  to  his  community.  In 
my  judgment,  Seymour  Gitenstein  sets 
an  excellent  example  for  all  of  us  to 
follow.  He  has  always  been  ready  to  re- 
turn to  the  community  that  which  he 
received  and  much  more.  I  commend 
Mr.  Gitenstein  and  thank  him  for  his 
contributions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached articles  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Florala  News,  Jan.  3,  1991] 
Gitenstein  Plaque  Presented  at  UAB 

Since  January.  1982.  Seymour  Gitenstein 
has  generously  supported  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease research  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Gitenstein  recently  vis- 
ited the  UAB  campus  and  and  got  a  first- 
hand look  at  the  work  he  has  helped  support 
through  personal  gifts  and  the  Anna  and 
Seymour  Gitenstein  Foundation. 

During  Gltenstein's  visit,  a  plaque  was  un- 
veiled at  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  Center, 
noting  the  gifts  given  in  the  memory  of  his 
wife.  Anna  Green  Gitenstein. 

Mrs.  Gitenstein  died  In  February.  1968, 
about  10  years  after  she  was  diagnosed  with 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

Gltenstein's  visit  to  the  campus  Included 
lunch  with  Vice  President  Kenneth  J. 
Roozen  (University  Affairs),  Dean  James  A. 
Pittman  (School  of  Medicine)  and  Chairman 


John  N.  Whltaker  and  Professor  James  H. 
Halsey  (Neurology).  Also,  Research  Associ- 
ate Professor  Georg  Deutsch  and  Research 
Assistant  I  Robbie  Brock  (Neurology)  gave  a 
laboratory  tour,  and  Halsey  made  a  presen- 
tation about  work  done  In  the  lab. 

Gitenstein  lives  in  Florala  and  long  has 
had  in  Interest  in  philanthropy.  He  and  his 
wife  formed  their  foundation  In  1963  and  pro- 
vided funding  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Florala  conmiunity.  They  helped  with  the 
construction  and  support  of  Florala  Memo- 
rial Hospital  and  also  contributed  to  scholar- 
ships and  a  variety  of  musical  projects. 

With  the  onset  of  his  wife's  illness. 
Gitenstein  became  increasingly  Interested  in 
contributing  toward  Alzheimer's  disease  re- 
search. He  has  given  not  only  to  UAB.  but 
also  to  Harvard,  Duke.  Emory  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Florida.  Harvard  named  a  li- 
brary in  honor  of  Mrs.  Gitenstein. 

Gitenstein  was  bom  In  New  York  City  In 
1915.  and  his  family  moved  to  Florida  In  1932. 
At  17.  be  began  what  was  to  be  a  56-year  ca- 
reer overseeing  the  manufacturing  oper- 
ations of  Franklin  Ferguson  Co..  a  textile 
business  begun  by  his  Father. 

[From  the  Florala  News.  Sept.  13.  1990] 
Through  Research  Her  Battle  Continues 

Anna  Green  Gitenstein  was  never  a  patient 
at  McLean  Hospital.  But  when  she  and  her 
husband.  Seymour  Gitenstein.  discovered  in 
19T7  that  she  had  Alzheimer's  disease— an  in- 
curable, degenerative  disease  of  the  brain— 
they  were  determined  to  change  the  outlook 
for  future  generations  of  Alzheimer's  suffer- 
ers. 

Through  the  Anna  and  Seymour  Gitenstein 
Foundation,  they  began  to  fund  Alzheimer's 
disease  research  programs  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Florida.  Alabama,  and  Texas.  Their 
association  with  McLean  began  in  1982  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  support  by  hospital 
researchers.  To  date,  the  Gitenstein  Founda- 
tion has  contributed  more  than  $75,000  for 
Alzheimer's  research  at  McLean. 

"When  the  Gitensteins  began  to  support 
our  work,  ftinds  for  Alzheimer's  research 
were  almost  nonexistent."  says  Ralph  Nixon. 
M.D..  Ph.D.  "These  private  funds  gave  us  the 
flexibility  to  hire  students  during  the  sum- 
mers and  to  carry  out  many  pilot  experi- 
ments that  formed  the  basis  for  our  research 
today.  They  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish credibility  for  these  new,  riskier 
areas  of  Investigation,  enabling  this  work  to 
later  receive  funding  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health." 

Mrs.  Gitenstein  died  on  February  22,  1968. 
11  years  after  her  diagnosis.  Throughout  her 
Illness,  she  remained  at  home  in  Florala. 
cared  for  by  her  husband  and,  eventually,  an 
around-the-clock  nurse. 

"Despite  the  increased  severity  of  his 
wife's  illness.  Mr.  Gitenstein  never  seemed 
discouraged  from  seeking  a  new  avenue  that 
might  halt  or  reverse  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease." says  Dr.  Nixon.  "His  efforts  provided 
the  inspiration  and  encouragement  we  need- 
ed to  maintain  the  high  degree  of  momentum 
in  our  research." 

In  recognition  of  their  support.  Dr.  Nixon 
proposed  naming  one  of  the  laboratories  for 
molecular  neurosclence  and  aging  research 
in  the  Mailman  Research  Center  in  Mrs. 
Gltenstein's  honor.  The  Anna  Green 
Gitenstein  Memorial  Laboratory  was  dedi- 
cated on  May  24. 

"I'm  very  happy  to  see  this  memorial  es- 
tablished for  my  wife,"  says  Mr.  Gitenstein. 
"I  take  great  pride  In  the  progress  Dr.  Nixon 
and  his  colleagues  are  making  in  advancing 


the  understanding  of  this  deblliuting  dla- 


The  Anna  and  Seymour  Gitsensteln  Foun- 
dation was  established  in  1960  to  fund  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Florala  Memorial  Hospital. 
In  addition  to  supporting  Alzheimer's  re- 
search, the  foundation  contributes  to  diabe- 
tes research,  provides  educational  scholar- 
ships to  high  school  to  graduates  In  Florala, 
and  supports  schools,  and  institutes  of  high- 
er learning,  the  Pensacola  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  University  of  West  Florida 
Music  Department,  and  the  Andalusia  Ballet 
Association.  i 

Seymour  GrrENSTEiN  and  the  Anna  and 
SEYMOxm  GrrENSTEiN  Foundation 

Whereas,  Mr.  Seymour  Gitenstein  of 
Florala,  Alabama,  has  for  many  years  gener- 
ously supported  the  research  efforts  of  The 
University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Gitenstein  was  bom  In  New 
York  City  In  1915.  the  son  of  Israel  and  Rose 
Bralower  Gitenstein;  and 

Whereas,  he  moved  in  1932  to  Floral*, 
where,  at  the  age  of  17.  he  began  what  was  to 
become  a  56-year  career  overseeing  the  man- 
ufacturing operations  of  Franklin  Ferguson 
Company,  a  textile  business  begun  by  his  fa- 
ther; and 

Whereas,  in  1943  he  married  Anna  Green, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Pauline 
Green  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas,  well  known  for  their  commit- 
ment to  Improving  the  well-being  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Gitenstein  be- 
came active  in  the  civic,  educational,  and 
cultural  affairs  of  Florala.  giving  generously 
of  their  time  and  resources  in  supporting  a 
number  of  worthwhile  causes  and  projects: 
and 

Whereas,  to  further  their  hum&nltariaji  ef- 
forts. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gitenstein  in  1963  found- 
ed the  Anna  and  Seymour  Gitenstein  Foun- 
dation, which  provided  funding  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Florala  Memorial  Hospital 
and  continues  to  provide  funding  for  projects 
related  to  medical  research,  music,  and 
scholarships;  and 

Whereas,  both  gifted  pianists,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gitenstein  were  particularly  interested  in 
promoting  the  arts  and,  through  the  founda- 
tion, they  provided  enrichment  in  education 
and  the  arts,  a  hallmark  of  their  relentless 
drive  for  the  betterment  of  the  Florala  com- 
munity; and 

Whereas,  the  Gitensteins  also  supported 
medical  research  at  a  number  of  institutions, 
including  especially  The  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Birmingham;  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  preparing  students 
for  future  contributions  to  society  through 
education,  UAB  is  actively  involved  in  add- 
ing to  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  in  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines  through  research; 
and 

Whereas,  as  a  measure  of  the  caliber  of 
those  research  efforts,  UAB  ranks  among  the 
nation's  top  public  universities  in  the 
amount  of  competitive  federal  research  sup- 
port it  receives;  and 

Whereas,  this  excellent  research  capability 
Is  enlarged  and  enhanced  through  the  gener- 
osit3(  of  Individuals  like  the  Gitensteins  who 
have  always  shared  a  concern  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  others;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Gitenstein,  through  both  per- 
sonal gifts  and  gifts  from  the  Anna  and  Sey- 
mour Gitenstein  Foundation,  has  generously 
and  consistently  supported  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease research  at  UAB  for  many  years,  as  did 
Mrs.  Gitenstein  until  her  untimely  death  in 
February  of  1968;  and 
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Wbereas,  these  gifts,  totaling  In  excess  of 
$90,000,  have  funded  intensive  research  Into 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, famishing  valuable  Insight  into  this 
largely  unknown  area  of  medical  science; 
and 

Whereas,  this  Board,  and  the  UAB  adminis- 
tration, wish  to  appropriately  express  their 
deep  gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Gitenstein  for  his  outstanding  support, 
and  to  further  state  that  it  is  the  generosity 
of  public-spirited  citizens  such  as  Mr. 
Gitenstein  which  has  helped  medical  science 
develop  new  treatments  to  aid  those  suffer- 
ing trom  sickness  and  disease:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The 
University  of  Alabama.  That  it  hereby  accepts 
with  gratitude  the  generous  gifts  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Gitenstein  and  the  Anna  and  Sesrmour 
Gitenstein  Foundation,  and  that  it  herewith 
expresses  its  deep  appreciation  for  Mr. 
Gitenstein's  continuing  interest  in,  and  sup- 
port of.  research  programs  at  The  University 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham:  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  permanent  minutes  of  this  Board, 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gitenstein;  to 
his  children.  Mr.  Mark  Gitenstein.  Dr.  R. 
Barbara  Gitenstein.  and  Mrs.  Susan  Jean 
Gitenstein  Assadl;  to  his  grandchildren.  Re- 
becca, Benjamin  and  Sarah  Gitenstein,  Pau- 
^  line  and  Samuel  Hart,  and  Hannah  Assadl;  to 
'Dr.  James  H.  Halsey,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology at  UAB;  to  Dr.  John  N.  Whitaker, 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  UAB  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology;  and  to  other  appropriate 
officials  of  The  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham. 

(The  foregoing  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University 
of  Alabama  at  its  meeting,  September  28. 
1980.) 


OUTSTANDING  AND  EXTENDED 
SERVICE  OF  JUDGE  TRUMAN  M. 
HOBBS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  who  stands  out  because  of  his  in- 
dividual efforts  on  behalf  of  others  and 
because  of  his  outstanding  and  ex- 
tended public  service.  Truman  M. 
Hobbs  is  truly  a  unique  individual. 

For  more  than  a  decade  he  has  served 
as  a  U.S.  district  judge  with  honor  and 
distinction.  Mr.  President,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  from  the  bench 
and  ascension  to  senior  status,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge Truman  Hobbs'  many  con- 
tributions, and  thank  him  for  a  job 
well  done. 

The  son  of  Representative  Sam 
Hobbs,  a  former  Alabama  Congressman 
who  served  the  State  of  Alabama  with 
great  integrity  and  digrnity  for  many 
years,  Truman  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Selma.  AL.  in  1921.  He  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  was  president  of  the 
student  body  and  a  member  of  Phi  ^ta 
Kappa.  He  served  his  country  bravely 
In  the  Second  World  War,  decorated 
with  both  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Medal  and  the  Bronze  Star.  He  grad- 
uated flrom  Yale  Law  School,  later 
serving  as  a  law  clerk  for  Justice  Hugo 
Black  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Mar- 


ried to  the  former  Joyce  Cummings, 
they  have  been  blessed  with  outstand- 
ing ch  Idren  and  wonderful  grand- 
childrei .  The  entire  Hobbs  family  have 
a  long  i  nd  established  tradition  of  self- 
less con  imunity  service. 

Truman  received  many  awards  as  an 
attomev.  Including  being  selected  a 
fellow  with  both  the  American  College 
of  Trial!  Lawyers  and  the  International 
Acadenijy  of  Trial  Lawyers.  Truman 
has  alsq  been  recognized  by  his  peers  as 
an  outsanding  member  of  the  bar,  in 
that  ha  was  elected  president  of  the 
AlabajTB,  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
the  Montgomery  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Alat)ama  Bar  Association. 

In  19ab,  Truman  Hobbs  was  appointed 
by  the  President  to  the  position  of  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Alabama.  Here,  because  of  his  intellect 
and  demeanor.  Judge  Truman  Hobbs 
has  becjome  one  of  the  great  jurist  of 
our  ti 
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second  year  on  the  bench, 
obbs  was  faced  with  the  fairly 
dilemma  of  possibly  barring  a 
action  because  of  its  failure  to 
e  statute  of  limitations.  Heed- 
dvice  of  the  late  Justice  Jack- 
son, in  fchat  "wisdom  should  not  be  re- 
jected )ecause  it  comes  late,"  Judge 
Hobbs  found  that,  clearly  "the  statute 
of  limit  itions  has  its  place  in  law  when 
one  suf  ers  an  injury,  and  realizes  how 
the  inj  iry  was  caused."  Overstreet  v. 
United  ;  tates,  528  F.  Supp.  838,  844  (1981). 
Yet,  if  a  doctor  misleads  the  patient 
and  is  1  ess  than  forthcoming  regarding 
mistake  is  nuide  in  surgery,  as  was  the 
case  in  Overstreet,  then  the  court  has 
an  oblifration  to  interpret  the  statute 
of  limitations  accordingly,  allowing 
ent  the  opportunity  of  fair  and 
e  relief, 
ly,  in  Judge  Hobbs  the  Fed- 
eral beAcb  has  been  blessed  with  his  in- 
tellectiially  realistic  approach  to  the 
suiting  in  many  thoughtful, 
well-rojnded  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  another  example  of 
Judge  Hobbs'  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions cin  be  found  in  a  decison  handed 
down  Just  last  sunruner.  In  Scott  v. 
OmahalLife  Insurance  Company,  749  F. 
Supp.  »)89  (1990),  Judge  Hobbs  insists 
that  insurance  companies  have  a  duty 
to  treax  their  customers  with  fairness 
when  tpey  are  facing  a  lapse  in  their 
policy.  Although  the  issue  in  Scott 
looks  mther  simple.  Judge  Hobbs  rec- 
ognized the  potential  of  possible  abuse 
and  tha  absolute  necessity  of  a  practice 
of  goo4  faith  and  fair  dealing  on  the 
part  oflthe  large  insurance  companies. 
As  Trimian  Hobbs  retires  from  the 
Federai  bench  and  assumes  senior  sta- 
tus, I  find  myself  flUed  with  the  mixed 
emotions  of  sorrow,  gratitude,  and 
pride.  Sad  in  knowing  that  his  wisdom 
will  ba  greatly  missed.  Thankful  for 
the  tretnendous  job  that  he  has  done. 
And  prjoud,  in  that  my  friend's  many 
years  i  f  service  have  made  both  Ala- 
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ESSAY    JY  MISS  LORI  CHANCE 
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Mr.  HEFI  iIN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
Saddam  Hupsein  has  agreed  to  the  con- 
has  withdrawn  his  troops 
from  Kuwait,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  clolleagues,  the  thoughts  of 
one  of  my  constituents  on  the  brink  of 
our  war  witjh  Iraq. 

Leigh  Chance  is  a  sixth 
Gadsden,  AL,  who  was 
to  share  Yuir  essay,  "The 
Arabian  Fall  Out,"  with 
me.  Lori  is  [extremely  perceptive  for  an 
11-year-old  and  her  thoughts  bear  re- 
peating here. 

Mr.  Presiident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  essay  by  Miss  Lori  Chance 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

Thank  yoiu,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  {follows: 

"The  Grekt  Saudi  Arabian  Fall  Oirr" 

On  Augustjz.  1990,  my  eleventh  birthday,  a 
great  event  took  place  that  will  change  the 
world  and  mjany  people's  lives.  President  of 
Iraq,  Saddart  Hussein,  sent  his  troops  into 
the  country  Qf  Kuwait  and  took  over  the  gov- 
ernment. No^>ody  thought  much  of  it  at  first 
until  he  threatened  to  invade  Saudi  Arabia. 
Then  we  all  ^tarted  getting  serious  about  the 
matter,  even  me! 

President  Bush  began  to  send  troops  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Other  countries  began  to  do 
the  same.  T^at  is  when  it  began  to  get  seri- 
'*fall  out"  started.  Dads  and 
'fall  out"  of  their  homes  and  a 
and  girls  didn't  know  if  they 
would  ever  si  le  their  parents  again  or  not.  At 
Thanksglvini  r.  President  Bush  visited  our 
soldiers  to  eicourage  them  and  to  tell  them 
to  be  prepared  to  "fall  out"  for  Desert 
Shield.  During  this  time  moms  and  dads 
missed  their  children's  first  Christmas,  dads 
missed  their  children  being  bom,  moms  had 
to  leave  several  month  old  babies,  parents 
missed  first  ballgames,  dance  recitals  and 
sixteenth  bl-thdays.  Families  fallen  apart, 
all  because  Saddam  Hussein  will  not  back 
down. 

Soon  the  i  ossible  "fall  out"  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia could  hif>pen,  war!  If  that  happens,  our 
world  will  m  ver  be  the  same.  It's  hard  to  un- 
derstand all  that  is  happening,  but  I  hope 
that  all  huifians  will  be  shielded  from  the 
"fall  out"  cf  death  in  the  desert  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 


ous  and  the 
moms  had  tc 
lot  of  boys 


TRIBU  rE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
SIERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribune  to  the  Honorable  John 
Sherman  hooper  of  Kentucky,  who 
passed  away  last  month.  An  outstand- 
ing individual  and  devoted  public  serv- 
ant, Sena  or  Cooper  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  lis  many  friends  and  admir- 
ers— especially  this  Senator  from 
South  Care  Una. 

Senator  Cooper  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  a)B  one  of  the  most  respected 
Republican   leaders   of  his   time.    His 
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every  endeavor  was  marked  by  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  and  integ- 
rity, and  he  was  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem by  his  colleagues  and  all  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Senator  Cooper  was  a  trusted  adviser 
and  confidant  of  every  President  since 
World  War  n,  and  played  a  major  role 
in  the  reshaping  of  the  world  order 
after  that  conflict.  A  Kentucky  judge. 
World  War  n  veteran,  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  to  India 
and  East  Germany,  appointee  to  the 
Conmiission  that  investigated  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination.  U.S. 
Senator  and  Washington  lawyer,  he 
was  widely  admired  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  was  proud  to  call  him  my 
fMend  and  colleague. 

My  wife  Nancy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  entire 
Cooper  family. 

Mr.  P*re8ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  regard- 
ing Senator  Cooper  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

tFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1991] 

influential  senator,  diplomat  john 

Sherman  Cooper  Dies 

(By  Richard  H&rwood) 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Republican  political  leaders  of  his 
time  and  a  man  who  served  both  his  state. 
Kentucky,  and  his  country  as  a  diplomat  and 
U.S.  senator,  died  of  cardiac  arrest  Feb.  21  at 
his  home  in  Washlngrton.  He  was  89. 

His  life,  an  editorial  writer  once  observed, 
was  marked  by  an  "Integrity  and  decency" 
that  won  the  trust  and  admiration  of  every 
president  since  World  War  n.  President 
Harry  S  Truman  made  him  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  a  roving  ambassador 
for  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  an  am- 
bassador to  India  under  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, and  a  (Mend  and  confldante  of  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed 
ijim  to  the  Warren  Commission  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  Kennedy's  assassination.  Gerald 
Ford  appointed  him  ambassador  to  East  Ger- 
many. 

Kentucky,  preponderantly  a  Democratic 
state,  sent  him  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Ave  times. 
He  established  himself  there  as  a  credible 
and  influential  leader  of  the  liberal  minority 
in  his  party.  A  Kentucky  journalist  wrote  of 
him  that  he  "talks  like  a  Democrat,  votes 
like  an  independent  and  runs  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket." 

In  truth,  he  wsis  as  nonpartisan  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  in  the  American  political  system. 
He  looked  after  local  interests— the  tobacco 
farmers,  for  example — but  his  principal  in- 
terest was  foreign  affairs.  He  took  progres- 
sive positions  on  civil  rights,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  repudiate  the  tactics  of  Sen.  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  (R-Wis.)  In  the  19506.  and  by 
1960  had  compiled  such  a  record  that  he  was 
selected  by  Washington  journalists  as  the 
outstanding  Republican  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  late  1960s  and  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  in  1972,  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  speaking  against  the  deepening 
American  involvement  in  Vietiuun  and  in  de- 
vising legislation  to  curb  the  warmaking 
powers  of  the  president  and  to  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Indo- 
china. 

His  father  was  a  wealthy  land  owner  and 
entrepreneur.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  attended  Harvard  University  law 


school.  At  Yale,  he  was  a  varsity  athlete  and 
a  member  of  the  aristocratic  Skull  and 
Bones  Society. 

In  the  early  1920s,  his  father  died,  by  then 
virtually  bankrupt  and  deeply  in  debt.  The 
future  senator  dropped  out  of  Harvard,  re- 
turned home  and  worked,  and  borrowed 
money  to  pay  his  father's  debts  and  to  send 
his  six  brothers  and  sisters  to  college.  It 
took  him  25  years  to  get  out  of  debt.  "It 
didn't  look  like  there  was  any  end  to  it."  he 
later  recalled. 

Like  his  father.  Sen.  Cooper  was  active  in 
local  politics  and  served  for  several  years  as 
a  Pulaski  County  judge.  One  of  his  favorite 
stories  involved  a  return  visit  to  the  Pulaski 
County  courthouse  in  the  late  I9S0s.  He  was 
then  in  the  Senate  and  famous  in  the  county 
and  in  Kentucky.  An  old  man  in  a  wheelchair 
spotted  him  and  asked  his  daughter  in  a  qua- 
vering voice.  "Who  is  that.  Sally?"  "Why. 
Daddy."  she  replied,  "you  know  him.  That's 
Judge  Cooper."  The  old  man  looked  again 
and  said.  "Failln'.  ain't  he?" 

Sen.  Cooper  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky 
Bar  in  1928.  and  served  in  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  from  1928  to  1930.  He  was  a 
judge  in  Pulaski  County  for  the  next  eight 
years.  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  in 
1941. 

The  following  year,  with  the  United  States 
engaged  in  World  War  n.  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  as  a  private  at  the  age  of  41.  He  won  a 
commission  and  went  to  Europe  with  the  3rd 
Army  of  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  Jr.  After  the 
war  he  was  a  military  governor  officer  and 
was  instrumental  in  revising  the  judicial 
system  of  Bavaria.  His  decorations  included 
the  Bronze  Star. 

While  in  Euope.  Sen.  Cooper  met  and  nnar- 
rled  an  Army  nurse  and  he  brought  her  home 
to  Somerset.  Ky.  The  marriage  didn't  last. 
He  was  divorced  in  1949. 

In  1955,  he  married  Lorraine  Rowan 
Shevlln.  a  iirominent  Georgetown  hostess. 
Political  opponents  in  Kentucky  tried  to 
make  an  issue  of  the  marriage  to  a  woman 
with  "airs."  But  she  took  part  in  all  of  Sen. 
Cooper's  campaigns,  dressed  in  fine  frocks 
and  carried  a  parasol,  and  proved  to  be  a  po- 
litical asset.  She  died  in  19B5. 

Sen.  Cooper  first  won  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  November  1946  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Albert  B. 
"Happy"  Chandler,  who  resigned  to  become 
commissioner  of  baseball.  Sen.  Cooper  was 
defeated  for  election  for  a  full  term  in  1948. 

For  the  next  four  years  Sen.  Cooper  was  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  In  November 
1952,  he  again  won  election  to  the  Senate, 
this  time  to  fill  the  two  years  remaining  in 
the  term  of  Sen.  Virgil  M.  Chapman,  who  had 
died  in  offlce.  In  1954,  he  was  again  defeated 
for  reelection. 

From  March  1955  to  August  1956,  Sen.  Coo- 
per was  ambassador  to  India,  the  world's 
largest  democracy  and  a  leader  in  the  Third 
World.  One  measure  of  the  importance  and 
complexity  of  that  position  is  the  distinction 
not  only  of  Sen.  Cooper  but  of  some  who 
have  succeeded  him,  including  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth.  Chester  Bowles,  former  senator 
Kenneth  Keating  (R^N.Y),  and  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  (D).  the  current  senior  sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

After  India.  Sen.  Cooper  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky and  in  1956  he  won  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  third  time  This  was  to  fill  the  four 
years  remaining  rathe  term  of  Sen.  Alben  W. 
Barkley,  Truman's  vice  president,  who  died 
in  office. 

Sen.  Cooper  was  reelected  in  1960  and  1966. 
growing  in  stature  both  in  Kentucky  and  the 
nation.  He  served  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee,  among  others. 


In  March  1973.  he  became  counsel  to  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  &  Burling. 
He  left  the  firm  in  September  1974  to  take  up 
another  difficult  public  post,  that  of  ambas- 
sador tp  East  Germany. 

In  December  1976.  he  returned  to  Covington 
&  Burling,  where  he  specialized  in  problems 
dealing  with  regulatory  and  International 
law. 

As  his  Senate  retirement  neared  in  1972. 
Sen.  Cooper  was  honored  in  his  home  state 
with  many  speeches,  resolutions  and  letters 
of  commendation.  A  Republican  legislator 
struck  the  common  theme: 

"John  Sherman  Cooper  is  the  only  man  I 
have  known  who  has  traveled  the  spectrum 
of  social  and  political  life  and  left  only  dig- 
nity, honor  and  respect  wherever  he 
walked." 

Sen.  Cooper  responded  with  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

•'Thanks  to  all.  To  the  great  Republic;  for 
the  principles  it  lives  by  and  keepe  alive;  for 
man's  vast  future.  Thanks  to  all!" 

Survivors  Include  a  brother.  Richard,  of 
Somerset.  Ky. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23.  1991) 
John  Sherman  Cooper 

John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  be- 
longed to  the  generation  of  politicians  who 
after  World  War  n  built  an  international 
order  based  on  American  leadership.  He  was 
one  of  the  people  who  turned  this  country  to- 
ward the  decision — one  of  the  most  con- 
sequential In  its  history— to  share  respon- 
sibility for  what  happened  in  the  world  be- 
yond its  borders.  That  wasn't  done  easily  or 
painlessly. 

On  leaving  military  service  he  was  elected 
from  Kentucky  to  the  Senate  in  1946  for  the 
last  two  years  of  an  unexpired  term.  Prewar 
isolationism  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  most  of  its  elders  were  ap- 
palled at  the  idea  of  stationing  troops  abroad 
permanently,  or  using  taxpayers'  money  for 
foreign  aid  or  committing  the  United  States 
to  cjfending  European  countries.  Sen.  Coo- 
per was  in  the  minority,  and  he  was  defeated 
when  he  ran  for  a  full  term.  He  spent  a  cou- 
ple of  years  in  the  American  delegation  to 
the  new  United  Nations,  and  in  1952.  the  year 
of  President  Eisenhower's  great  victory,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  for.  again,  two 
years  of  an  unexpired  term. 

The  party's  nomination  of  Dwight  D.  El- 
senhower rather  than  Robert  A.  Tart  had 
been  a  severe  setback  for  the  isolationist 
cause,  but  by  no  means  a  final  defeat.  As 
Sen.  Cooper  returned  to  Washington.  It  was 
pressing  a  constitutional  amendment— the 
Bricker  amendment,  after  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican who  sponsored  it — designed  to  evis- 
cerate the  president's  ixswer  to  make  binding 
treaties.  It  was  fueled  by  widespread  fears 
that  the  treaties  embodying  the  country's 
new  commitments  were  going  to  supersede 
large  areas  of  American  domestic  law  and 
subject  the  country  to  all  manner  of  supra- 
national authority.  If  enacted,  it  would  have 
made  an  active  foreign  policy  impossible.  It 
was  finally  beaten  in  the  Senate  by  a  margrin 
of  one  vote.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Re- 
publican senators  voted  for  it  and  against  Ei- 
senhower. Although  he  was  running  for  re- 
election. Sen.  Cooper  held  fast  with  the 
president  and  voted  against.  He  was  defeated 
again  that  fall. 

He  went  to  India  as  ambassador,  then  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  in  19S6.  to  run  yet  again 
for  the  Senate,  where  he  remained  for  16 
years.  This  became  the  period  in  which  the 
national  consensus  for  internationalism, 
which  he  had  done  much  to  build,  fractured 
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on  the  Issue  of  Vietnam.  Sen.  Cooper  himself 
took  a  leading  part  In  the  legislative  effort 
to  curb  the  president's  power— in  this  case, 
the  war-making  power — and  to  compel  the 
retirement  of  American  forces  from  Indo- 
china. 

He  lived  a  long  life— long  enough  to  see  a 
Republican  president,  with  the  support  of  his 
party  and  Congress,  send  a  massive  military 
force  halfway  around  the  world  to  defend  a 
Irtendly  country  and  challenge  a  dictator 
who  had  invaded  and  annexed  a  small  neigh- 
bor. On  Thursday,  at  the  age  of  89.  Sen.  Coo- 
per, a  wise  and  moderate  man,  died  at  his 
home  here. 


AIRLINE  BANKRUPTCY 
PASSENGER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  join- 
ing my  distinguished  Kansas  colleague 
Nancy  Kassebaum  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Airline  Bankruptcy  Pas- 
senger Protection  Act.  This  much 
needed  legislation  is  designed  to  be  a 
safety  net  for  air  travelers  who  are  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  holding  air- 
line tickets  at  the  time  an  airline  de- 
clares bankruptcy.  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation  in  the  101st 
Congress  and  believe  that  the  remedy 
this  bill  provides  is  long  overdue.  Many 
of  my  Kansas  constituents  were  left 
holding  the  bag  when  Braniff  Airlines 
went  bankrupt.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  when  other  air  carriers  have 
declared  bankruptcy  and  suspended 
flights.  Airline  passengers  are  the  last 
in  line  with  little  or  no  recourse  in  this 
situation. 

This  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  swiftly 
enacted  by  my  colleagues,  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue  an 
order  authorizing  airlines  to  develop  a 
contingency  plan  to  provide  alter- 
native air  transportation  for  airline 
ticket  holders  in  the  event  the  airline 
declares  bankruptcy.  Should  the  plan 
be  unacceptable  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Department  may  issue  regulations  es- 
tablishing a  suitable  plan. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a 
commonsense  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  encountered  by 
thousands  of  airline  travelers  who  have 
found  themselves  stuck  and  out  of  luck 
because  a  carrier  is  unable  to  continue 
operation.  As  creditors,  airline  ticket 
holders  deserve  some  protection  and 
this  legislation  will  provide  it. 


who 
ruary 


THE  EVER-GROWING  STRATEGIC 
OFFENSIVE  THREAT  REQUIRES 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  U.S. 
STRATEGIC  DEFENSES 

Bir.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  ofncial,  unclassified  Defense  De- 
partment sources,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
deploying  four  new  tsrpes  of  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  two  of  which 
are  mobile.  The  Soviet  are  also  deploy- 
ing two  new  type  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  and  three  new  type 
Intercontinental  bombers. 

These  9  new  Soviet  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons  systems  are  augmenting 


an  already  dangerous  Soviet  strategic 
offensiire  capability  about  which  the 
Amerifan  people  know  little  or  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  {'resident,  we  need  to  revisit  the 
wise  c  >unsel  of  CIA  Director  Webster, 
t  istifled  to  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
!7,  1991:  "The  Soviets  are  in  the 
midst  tf  an  important  program  to  mod- 
ernize their  strategic  weapons  which 
will  substantially  improve  their  strate- 
gic capabilities." 

ituation  is  all  the  more  perilous 
ne  considers  that  the  Soviets 
o  developing  up  to  five  even 
ypes  of  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
any  of  which  will  be  deployed 
the  next  decade, 
which  raises  an  obvious  and  in- 
le  question:  What  has  the  Unit- 
ed Stfijtes  been  doing  in  strategic  de- 
fense ir  offense?  Not  only  do  we  have 
absolutely  no  defenses  against  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles;  we  are  unilaterally 
disarnllng  our  own  strategic  offensive 
detemnt  force.  According  to  the  new 
fiscal  :  rear  1992  Annual  Defense  Report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  De- 
fense Secretary  Cheney  plans  the  fol- 
lowing U.S.  unilateral  disarmament: 

Closng  down  the  MX  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  [ICBM]  produc- 
tion 11  [le,  America's  only  ICBM  produc- 
tion li  le; 

Dismantling  75  operational  Minute- 
man  II  ICBM  silos  and  missiles; 

Accelerating  the  dismantling  of  176 
operational  Poseidon  C-3  submarine- 
launcled  ballistic  missiles  [SLBM's] 
and  tl  e  11  Poseidon  submarines  which 
carry   hem;  and 

Redi  cing  and  stretching  out  the  al- 
ready iong-delayed  funding  for  develop- 
ing the  American  rail-mobile  MX  and 
road-n  lobile  Midgetman  ICBM  systems. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  simply  acts 
of  U.S .  unilateral  disarmament,  and  I 
am  ob  iged  to  oppose  them. 

The  Soviets  already  have  about  6,500 
ICBM  Iwaxheads  on  line,  capable  of  at- 
tackli^  the  1,500  U.S.  hardened  strate- 
gic targets.  This  is  almost  a  5-to-  1 
ratio  igainst  America's  security,  and 
in  fav(  ir  of  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  are 
also  continuously  increasing  their 
numbi  r  of  ICBM  warheads,  as  they  con- 
tinue ^he  deployment  of  their  four  new 
type  1 3BM's,  three  of  which  carry  high- 
ly fra  :tionated  multiple  warheads.  In 
this  sj  tuation,  Mr.  President,  the  Unit- 
ed Sti  Xes  needs  to  be  able  to  develop 
and  t^t  strategic  defenses  against  So- 
viet ballistic  missiles.  This  is  exactly 
what  Senator  Warner's  initiative  will 
do. 

Thai  is  why  I  strongly  support,  and 
am  a  cosponsor  of.  Senator  Warner's 
initia  ive 


•fRIBUTE  TO  EIGHT  INDIANA 
SERVICEMEN 


Mr. 
deep 
final 


COATS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
adness  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  eight  brave  men 
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from  India  na  who  lost  their  lives  while 
serving  tieir  country  in  the  Persian 
Gulf:  ArmV  CWO  Michael  F.  Anderson, 
formerly  c  f  Antioch;  Marine  Lance  Cpl. 
Brian  L.  I.ane  of  Bedford;  Army  Spec. 
James  R.  Miller  of  Fort  Wayne;  Army 
Pfc.  Marl;  A.  Miller  of  Cannelton; 
Army  Pf(.  Jeffi'ey  D.  Reel  of  Vin- 
cennes;  N4vy  Mess  Mgmt.  Spec.  Jeffi'ey 
A.  Settinll  of  Hamilton;  Army  Cpl. 
Brian  K.  Isimpeon  of  Lawrence,  and 
Army  Ijc.  David  Wieczorek  of 
Merrillville. 

There  is  no  greater  sacrifice  a  person 
can  maka  for  their  country  than  to 
give  their]  life  in  defense  of  those  val- 
ues that  their  country  embodies.  The 
courageouk  men  listed  above,  under- 
stood and  faithfully  believed  in  our 
American  I  ideals  of  freedom  from  tyr- 
anny and  liberty  for  all  people.  When 
asked  to  help  bring  these  precious  gifts 
to  a  people  overrun  by  the  war  machine 
of  a  brutal  dictator,  like  true  patriots 
they  hon}red  their  comn:iitment  to 
country,  and  America  is  forever  grate- 
ful for  the  Ir  heroic  service. 

Althougi  they  are  now  gone,  these 
men  will  never  be  forgotten  by  their 
families,  friends,  communities,  and 
country.  '[Tiey  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  lis  all,  and  forever  held  in  the 
highest  regard  for  their  sacrifices.  My 
deepest  sjttnpathies  go  out  to  all  of  the 
loved  ones  that  they  have  left  behind, 
and  I  piky  for  those  families  and 
fMends  who  bear  the  greatest,  most 
tragic  loss  of  all. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou^  consent  that  the  following 
article  bd  printed  in  the  Record  to 
serve  as  aJ  lasting  reminder  to  us  all  of 
the  great!  s&crifices  and  lasting  con- 
tributiond  that  these  men  have  made 
to  their  cduntry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  ais  follows: 


PERSIAN  ( 


JuLF  Crisis  Cost  the  Lives  of  8 
rrra  Links  to  Indiana 


Seven  other  military  men  with  ties  to  Indi- 
ana joined  Lance  Cpl.  Brian  Lane  in  making 
the  ultima^  sacrifice  for  their  country  in 
the  Persiaii  Gulf. 

Here  are  their  stories: 

Michael  Frederick  Anderson,  36,  formerly 
of  Antioch^  had  told  his  family  he  would  be 
proud  to  di^  for  his  country. 

On  Feb.  2|.  he  did. 

Andersoii  a  chief  warrant  officer  in  the 
Army's  16(|th  Special  Operations  Aviation 
Regriment,  rwas  killed  in  a  helicopter  crash 
during  a  inedical  evacuation  mission  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

He  had  oeen  living  in  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
with  his  wife,  Anne  Slye  Anderson,  and  three 
children:  Vrtc.  12;  Megan,  8;  and  Kyle,  9 
months.      1 

"When  a  came  time  to  go  to  the  Middle 
East,  be  wont  gladly."  Anne  Anderson  said. 

James  R.  Miller,  20,  an  Army  corporal  ftom 
Fort  Wayn«,  never  met  his  youngest  son. 

The  balnr— Matthew  James  Miller— was 
bom  on  Fib.  21,  a  week  before  his  father 
hopped  out  of  a  supply  truck  and  stepped  on 
a  land  mifte  in  Kuwait.  He  died  about  six 


hours  after 


the  cease-fire  was  declared. 
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Miller  was  a  8Uin>ly  specialist  and  died  tak- 
ing supplies  to  firont-Une  troops  in  the  7th 
Army  Corps.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Susan  Shoaf  Miller,  his  oldest  son,  Marcus 
Paul  Miller,  2;  and  young  Matthew. 

Said  lifelong  Mend  Chad  Voglewede.  "He 
was  afield  for  his  life  and  afttild  he  might 
not  see  his  family.  But  I  know  he  wasn't 
aflraid  to  go  over  there  and  serve  his  coun- 
try." 

Jeffrey  David  Reel,  21,  of  Vincennes,  a  pri- 
vate first-class  in  the  35th  Armored  Division, 
was  due  to  leave  the  Army  in  March. 

On  Feb.  20,  he  was  killed  on  maneuvers  in 
Saudi  Arabia  when  a  truck  in  which  he  was 
riding  overturned. 

He  had  called  his  parents,  David  and  Diana 
Reel,  about  16  hours  before  the  accident  to 
tell  them  he  was  fine.  "I  was  lucky  I  got  to 
talk  to  him  before  it  happened,"  his  father 
said. 

Friends  and  neighbors  filled  every  pew  of 
the  Indiana  Presbyterian  Church  in  Vin- 
cennes for  Reel's  funeral  last  week. 

"Jeff  would  not  want  you  to  sit  here  griev- 
ing." the  Rev.  James  T.  Wheller  told  the 
mourners.  "He  wanted  to  be  where  he  was." 

Mark  A.  Miller  got  a  hero's  farewell  from 
his  small  southern  Indiana  hometown  of 
Cannelton  during  funeral  services  Thursday. 

The  20-year-old  private  was  killed  in  Saudi 
Arabia  on  Feb.  25  when  his  vehicle  appar- 
ently hit  a  mine. 

"There  is  no  greater  honor  than  to  be  able 
to  lay  down  your  life  for  a  fellow  human 
being,"  Army  Chaplain  Lorance  Schoenberg 
told  the  crowd  of  mourners. 

After  the  burial,  family  friend  Jack 
Gaynor  mused  about  what  it  meant:  "For 
someone  trom  Cannelton  to  die  right  at  the 
tall  end  of  this  thing,  it  makes  you  won- 
der. .  .  .  Why  did  it  have  to  happen?" 

Jeffrey  Settimi,  25,  of  Hamilton  died  before 
Operation  Desert  Shield  became  a  storm. 

He  was  one  of  21  sailors  with  the  USS  Sara- 
toga who  died  off  the  coast  of  Israel  when  a 
ferry  carrying  them  back  from  shore  leave 
capsized. 

"He  was  a  very  special,  very  significant 
young  man.  Your  presence  here  shows  that," 
pastor  J.  Mark  Klinepeter  told  mourners  at 
Settimi 's  funeral  in  First  Missonary  Church 
at  Fort  Wayne  on  Dec.  30. 

"It  mattered  that  he  lived.  He  touched  our 
lives,"  Klinepeter  said. 

Settimi  left  behind  his  parents,  Anthony 
and  Sheila  Settimi  of  Hamilton. 

Brian  K.  Simpson,  22,  Lawrence,  died  Feb. 
25  when  the  remnants  of  an  Iraqi  Scud  mis- 
sile hit  his  barracks  near  the  allied  air  base 
In  Dhahran  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Army  specialist  had  dreamed  of  be- 
coming a  musician  and  finding  fame.  His 
mother  Christine  Davenport  Jensen,  said  he 
found  it  instead,  in  his  untimely  death.  "He 
is  famous.  I  mean.  Just  about  everybody 
knows  him  now." 

Simpson  was  newly  married  and  working 
as  a  forklift  operator  when  he  was  called  to 
active  duty  from  reserve  status  and  was  sent 
overseas. 

"He  really  didn't  want  to  go,  but  of  course 
be  couldn't  turn  down  his  obligation,"  said 
stepfather  James  Jensen. 

David  Wlecsorek,  21,  an  Army  private  first 
class  and  a  native  of  Merrillville,  died  in 
southern  Iraq  on  March  1  after  he  stepped  on 
an  allied  cluster  bomb  while  running  to  his 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle. 

Friends  in  Gentry,  Ark— where  he  and  his 
family  moved  after  several  years  in 
Merrillvlllfr— recalled  Wieczorek  as  a  fun  lov- 
ing young  man  who  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
with. 


"He  just  kind  of  worked  his  way  Into  our 
lives,"  said  Jim  Twiggs,  who  hired  Wieczorek 
as  a  teen-ager  to  work  at  his  grocery  store. 
"He  was  the  kind  of  kid  you  just  wanted  to 
put  your  arm  around  and  say.  'Glad  to  know 
you.' " 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  DAVID  EBERLY 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tnbute  to  Col. 
David  Eberly,  an  Indiana  resident  and 
one  of  our  brave  American  prisoners  of 
war  [POW's]  released  last  week  fi-om 
captivity  in  Iraq. 

It  was  during  the  flrst  week  of  allied 
sorties  into  hostile  territory  that  Colo- 
nel Eberly  was  reported  missing  when 
the  F-15E  he  was  flying  failed  to  return 
from  a  night  mission  over  Iraq.  A  few 
days  later,  the  world  watched  with 
grave  concern  as  Colonel  Eberly  and 
other  allied  POW's  were  shown  on  tele- 
vision, some  badly  beaten  and  clearly 
coerced  into  delivering  false  state- 
ments by  their  Iraqi  captors.  We  lis- 
tened with  horror  as  Ii-aq  threatened  to 
use  these  POW's  as  human  shields  to 
protect  various  installations,  and  we 
were  outraged  by  such  gross  violations 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

Colonel  Eberly  was  held  captive  for 
44  painful  days,  and  the  suffering  he 
bore  during  that  time  was  equally  ago- 
nizing for  his  family  and  friends  left 
behind.  For  those  loved  ones,  the  weeks 
without  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts 
were  filled  with  constant  anxiety  and 
fear  for  his  safety.  They,  along  with 
millions  of  other  Americans,  placed 
hope  in  God  and  prayed  often  for  the 
health  and  quick  return  of  the  Amer- 
ican POW's. 

Last  week,  those  prayers  were  an- 
swered when  the  news  so  anxiously 
awaited  was  finally  announced— the 
American  POW's,  including  Colonel 
Eberly,  had  been  released  and  would 
soon  be  on  their  way  home  again.  I  can 
only  imagine  the  sense  of  relief  and  joy 
that  Colonel  Eberly,  his  family,  and 
close  friends  must  have  felt  when  he 
was  released  trom  captivity  and  re- 
turned to  an  emotional  homecoming 
yesterday  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  President,  Colonel  Eberly  is  a 
true  American  hero.  He  gave  America 
his  distinguished  service  during  a  most 
difficult  time,  and  he  sacrificed  his 
freedom  in  defense  of  our  Nation's 
goals  and  ideals.  It  is  clear  to  everyone 
that,  as  Colonel  Eberly  himself  told  the 
cheering  crowd  yesterday  at  Andrews, 
the  sense  of  duty  and  country  of  the 
American  POW's  has  been  beyond  re- 
proach. 

On  behalf  of  his  home  State  of  Indi- 
ana, I  express  to  Colonel  Eberly  the  ut- 
most pride  and  respect  for  his  unfailing 
courage  and  bravery,  and  I  join  with 
his  ftoiily  and  friends  in  welcoming 
him  back  home  to  America. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  O.  KELSO 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  the  late  Louis  O. 
Kelso.  Mr.  Kelso  was  a  man  of  strong 
beliefB  and  convictions  who  spent  much 
of  hl8  life  as  an  advocate  of  employee 
stock  ownership.  I  am  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  distinct  honor  of  working 
with  Mr.  Kelso  on  legislative  initia- 
tives advancing  the  concept  of  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  [ESOP].  It 
was  truly  a  pleasure  to  experience  from 
the  insight  and  expertise  of  one  so 
committed  to  promoting  company  own- 
ership for  the  workers  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Kelso  proposed  and  refined  his 
theory  of  worker-capitalists  in  several 
publications,  including  "The  Capitalist 
Manifesto,"  "The  New  Capitalists:  A 
Proposal  to  Free  Ek:onomic  Growth 
from  the  Slavery  of  Savings,"  and  "De- 
mocracy and  Economic  Power:  Ebctend- 
Ing  the  ESOP  Revolution  Through  Bi- 
nary Economics,"  which  was  the  prod- 
uct of  collaboration  with  his  wife  Pa- 
tricia Hetter.  As  the  founder  of  Kelso  Si 
Co.  and  the  Kelso  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic Research,  Louis  Kelso  actively 
advanced  his  concept  of  democratizing 
access  to  capital  credit. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  legacy  Mr. 
Kelso  has  left  behind  is  the  implemen- 
tation of  ESOP's  in  hundreds  of  compa- 
nies across  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Avis.  Exxon,  and  Atlantic  Rich- 
field. His  bold  initiative  has  even  been 
utilized  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  changing  nations  of  Elastem  Eu- 
rope. Although  workers  all  over  the 
world  have  lost  an  enthusiastic  and  in- 
ventive proponent,  it  is  my  hope  that 
his  convictions  are  carried  on  through 
the  thousands  of  individuals  who  have 
benefited  from  employee  stock  owner- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  accom- 
plishments of  Louis  O.  Kelso  are  a  tes- 
tament to  the  values  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded — fairness,  oppor- 
tunity, and  enterprise.  We  all  mourn 
the  loss  of  his  leadership  and  friend- 
ship. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOHN  A. 
MCCONE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
American,  John  A.  McCone,  who  died 
recently  at  this  home  in  Pebble  Beach, 
CA,  at  the  age  of  89. 

John  McCone  was  one  of  a  remark- 
able group  of  wise,  dedicated  individ- 
uals who  guided  our  Nation  during  the 
difficult  years  immediately  following 
World  War  n.  He  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  leadership  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  from  1961  to  1965.  Cur- 
rent CIA  Director  William  Webster  put 
it  well  when  he  said  that  John  McCone 
made  "an  enormous  contribution"  to 
U.S.  security  during  a  long  career  in 
Government  marked  by  "excellence. 
Integrity  and  selfless  devotion  to 
duty." 
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I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  John  McCone's  less  well  known  but 
no  less  significant  contribution  to 
shaping  America's  postwar  national  de- 
fense posture.  In  1947,  John  McCone 
was  appointed  by  President  Truman  to 
the  Air  Policy  Commission,  which  rec- 
ommended strengthening  the  Nation's 
Air  Force  in  1950.  He  was  named  Spe- 
cial Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  1948  and  became  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  in  1950.  And  from  1958  to 
1961,  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  under 
President  Eisenhower. 

John  McCone  was  bom  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1902.  He  graduated  ftom  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in 
1922  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engi- 
neering, magna  cum  laude.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  riveter  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. By  age  26  he  was  construction 
manager.  He  then  rose  through 
inceasingly  responsible  positions  to  be- 
come an  executive  vice  president  and 
director. 

In  1937.  John  McCone  and  a  partner 
formed  their  own  engineering  firm,  the 
Bechtel-McCone  Corp.  In  1939,  he 
helped  form  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Corp.,  which  constructed  mer- 
chant ships.  During  World  War  II.  John 
McCone  headed  the  California  Ship- 
building Corp.,  which  operated  the  sec- 
ond largest  emergency  shipyard  in  the 
country.  And  through  the  Bechtel- 
McCone  Corp..  he  also  oversaw  a  plant 
in  Alabama  that  fitted  B-24  and  B-29 
bombers  for  combat. 

After  he  retired  firom  service  in  the 
Federal  Government  in  1965,  John 
McCone  agreed  later  that  same  year  to 
head  a  State  of  California  commission 
formed  to  investigate  the  riots  that 
devastated  the  Watts  section  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  commission  produced  a 
widely  acclaimed  report  analyzing  the 
causes  of  the  riots  and  calling  for  a 
dramatically  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city's  black  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
getting  to  know  John  McCone  in  his 
later  years.  His  body  was  f^i^l.  but  his 
mind  was  keen.  Even  though  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  on  the  west  coast,  he 
followed  events  in  Washington  and  in 
the  world  with  keen  interest.  He  had 
great  insight  into  current  national  se- 
curity, intelligence,  and  foreign  policy 
issues  and  offered  perceptive  and  sound 
advise. 

I  have  spent  hours  with  him  discuss- 
ing current  challenges  and  hearing  him 
recount  past  challenges  in  which  be 
was  intimately  involved,  including  his 
direct  experience  in  the  early  days  of 
building  a  defense  for  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  John  McCone  will  be 
missed  by  our  Nation  and  by  his  many 
ftlends.  He  was  a  giant  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  American  vision. 

Throughout  his  brilliant  career.  John 
McCone  represented  the  best  in  the 
American  tradition  of  private  citizen 
service  to  the  Nation.  His  example  pro- 
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milestone  in  that  tradition  and 
to   inspire   generations   to 


COORI  INATING 


SERVICES  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  FAMILIES 
YOUTH  OF  OUR  NATION 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Senator  BRADLEY  and  I  intro- 
duced ;he  Link-Up  for  Learning  Dem- 
onstra  ion  Grant  Act.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide cc  ordinated  educational  and  social 
suppor ;  services  for  at-risk  youth  at 
their  a  :hools.  We  have  developed  many 
progrra  ns  over  the  years,  but  we  have 
not  enhanced  their  accessibility.  One- 
stop  shopping  for  necessary  supportive, 
comprehensive  services  is  vital.  Some 
successful  models  already  exist  on  a 
small  icale.  One  such  project,  described 
in  a  recent  New  York  times  article, 
providi  !s  housing,  educational  and  child 
care  ssrvices  to  homeless  women  and 
children  at  one  site.  I  urge  my  col- 
league) to  educate  themselves  on  this 
issue  (if  coordinating  services  for  the 
disadv  mtaged  families  and  youth  of 
our  Na  tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle b  i  printed  in  the  Recx)RD. 

Ther  e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor  ).  as  follows: 

A  Kind  Place 
'  (By  Anna  Quindlen) 

When  I  was  in  Moscow  I  was  mesmerized 
by  shoi  ping.  One  store  for  bread,  another  for 
vegetal  les,  a  third  for  meat.  And  three  lines: 
the  Hn<  to  order,  the  line  to  pay.  the  line  to 
pick  ui  purchases.  It  was  a  system  so  Ineni- 
clent  t  lat  I  could  not  believe  the  women 
around  me  were  not  enraged.  Instead  every- 
one shi  igged.  the  Russian  shrug  that  means: 
"Alwas  8  has  been.  Always  will  be." 

In  ou :  country,  this  Is  how  we  handle  the 
deliver;  ■  of  social  services  to  the  poor.  Wake 
up  in  t]  e  shelter.  Take  a  train  to  the  welfare 
office.  Wait  an  hour.  Learn  that  they  have 
lost  yo  ir  paperwork.  Take  a  bus  to  the  hos- 
pital f (  r  a  clinic  visit.  Walt  another  hour. 
Pick  u]  your  kids  at  school.  Take  the  bus  to 
apply  1 3r  space  in  a  housing  project.  Take 
the  kid$  on  the  train  back  to  the  shelter. 

Always  has  been.  Always  will  be. 

Nope<  Lightning  has  struck  in  this  city, 
just  aci'oss  a  shiny  gunmetal  stretch  of  har- 
bor frc  nn  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  it  is 
called  ^e  York  Street  Project.  A  building 
that  h(  uses  homeless  women  and  their  chil- 
dren fc  r  up  to  18  months.  A  high  school  for 
female  dropouts.  And  a  child  care  center 
that  st  irted  out  with  18  kids  and  Is  now  up 
to  52.  i  ill  together,  in  one  place,  with  coun- 
seling I  >nd  lots  of  help.  So  simple,  so  obvious, 
that  it  makes  you  wonder  why  it's  not  done 
every*  lere. 

"Con  los  for  Christ."  the  older  kids  call  the 
whole  somplex.  because  the  nuns  run  it  in 
one  of  those  upwardly  mobile  areas  where 
every  lactory  building  is  now  full  of  lofts, 
and  be  ;ause  it  is  beautifully  renovated  and 
cleanei  than  most  of  our  homes.  The  good 
sisters  have  not  bought  into  the  notion  that 
poor  p<  ople  deserve  the  crummiest  of  accom- 
modatl  sns.  And  it  shows.  Ask  the  women 
here  w  lat  they've  learned  and  they  all  say 
the  sax  >e:  self-respect. 

Twei  ty-one  families  live  in  the  part  of  the 
project  called  St.  Joseph's  Home.  Some  were 
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burnt  out  oi  their  apartments.  Some  left  be- 
cause of  allusive  men.  Some  got  evicted. 
Many  of  tl  e  children  arrive  with  no  lan- 
guage. Now  they  talk.  "He  was  sort  of  closed 
up."  one  mdther  says  of  her  son.  "Now  he's 
telling  me  things  I  didn't  know."  This  is 
what  happens.  One  little  boy  came  home 
flrem  a  day!  trip  and  told  his  mother  he'd 
been  on  a  bayride.  "What's  a  hayride?"  she 
asked.  | 

In  one  of  the  school  corridors  there  Is  a 
plaque.  "Vfi  pardon  in  the  degree  that  we 
love'— Martin  Luther  King  Jr."  We  do  not 
love  these  ^ople.  "Those  people,"  they  be- 
come in  copversation.  We  blame  them  for 
their  poverty,  and  so  we  Hnd  no  fault  with 
the  systems  that  serve  them,  systems  we  pay 
for.  systems  that  have  contempt  for  their 
own  consumers  and  so  inevitably  fall. 

It  seems  So  simple  when  you  see  it  done 
correctly.  A  woman  who  has  a  safe  place  to 
leave  her  kids  can  finish  high  school.  A 
woman  who^has  a  safe  place  to  live  knows 
there  is  sosiething  better  than  the  streets. 
There's  a  v^rse  (Tom  Ephesians  on  a  plaque 
by  the  front  desk— "Be  Ye  Kind."  This  Is  a 
kind  place,  j 

It's  not  Always  easy.  The  first  year  the 
nuns  start4d  out  with  25  women  in  the 
school,  andlended  up  with  five.  Housing  and 
child  care  problems  were  two  reasons  why. 
and  that  raalization  led  to  the  transitional 
housing  and  the  child  care  center.  The  high 
school  has  lad  21  graduates,  and  will  have  13 
more  in  June.  Eighty  percent  are  going  on  to 
more  education. 

It  costs  tl.8  million  a  year  to  run  this 
place,  which  is  no  money  at  all.  unless  you 
don't  have  jt.  There  was  a  grant  from  H.U.D. 
and  seed  m^ney  from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph of  Peajce,  who  own  the  buildings.  Both 
run  out  soon.  Fortunately,  nuns  work  cheap. 
If  they  were  getting  what  their  degrees  and 
years  of  experience  warrant,  it  would  be 
much  more  expensive.  But  they're  doing  the 
work  they  aigmed  on  to  do,  saving  souls. 

"The  dignity  of  the  person."  Sister  Ann 
Taylor,  thd  director,  says  of  her  manage- 
ment philosophy. 

This  all  I  reminds  me  of  public  housing 
three  decac^s  ago,  the  grim  monoliths  that 
made  tenanlts  feel  as  if  they  were  living  in  an 
ant  farm  4nd  that  looked;  not  coinciden- 
tally,  like  prisons.  We  learned  our  lesson, 
and  now  we^  build  public  housing  on  a  human 
scale  that  idoes  not  imply  that  its  tenants 
are  inconsequential  Lilliputians. 

But  the  Systems  that  serve  the  poor,  the 
welfare  offices,  the  hospitals,  the  shelters, 
are  still  great  gray  systems,  big  and  reduc- 
tive. It  is  tame  again  to  learn  our  lesson.  In 
this  small  corner  of  the  world,  they've  start- 
ed the  revolution  without  us.  In  a  landscape 
of  public  policy  failure,  success.  I'll  be  going 
back  again|  just  to  reassure  myself  that  it 
can  be  don 
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MS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
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Having  just  received  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  from  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er proceeded  to  demonstrate  why  she 
became  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of 
the  free  world  in  our  time.  She  spoke 
at  great  length  and  in  great  detail 
about  the  conditions  of  leadership,  and 
the  role  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  fulfilling  the  obligations 
of  leadership. 

In  her  remarks,  she  distilled  the  es- 
sence of  her  experience  in  the  highest 
political  office  of  her  country.  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  wisdom  for  the 
ages. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  vinani- 
mous  consent  that  the  official  text  of 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  RECX3RD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Freedom  and  the  Future 

(By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Margaret  Thatcher  OM. 
FRS.  MP) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  it's 
a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  to  be 
invited  to  address  this  distinguished  audi- 
ence, and  In  particular  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
five  prominent  conservative  organisations 
which,  though  normally  fierce  rivals  in  the 
struggle  for  influence,  philosophy  and  funds, 
have  come  together  to  be  our  joint  host.  An 
astounding  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is,  per- 
haps, what  inspired  President  Bush's  vision 
of  a  "new  world  order." 

We  have  before  us  today  the  opportunities 
created  by  two  great  victories:  President 
Reagan's  victory  over  communism  in  the 
Cold  War,  and  President  Bush's  victory  over 
aggression  in  the  Gulf. 

Both  those  victories  were  hard  won.  They 
required  courage,  the  vision  to  see  what  was 
possible  when  others  could  not,  and  the  per- 
sistence to  fight  through  to  a  full  and  final 
conclusion. 

Very  few  leaders  possess  that  combination 
of  qualities.  But  in  the  Gulf  War.  President 
Bush  showed  leadership  of  the  very  highest 
order. 

He  built  a  grand  coalition  of  twenty-eight 
allies;  he  assembled  overwhelming  force 
trom  around  the  world;  he  gave  ftill  backing 
to  a  brilliant  military  concept  which  pro- 
duced one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  arms  with 
the  fewest  casualties  in  history;  and  he 
helped  lay  the  foundations  of  future  stability 
in  the  region.  He  can  truly  say,  as  Pitt  said 
in  1804:  "amid  the  wreck  and  misery  of  na- 
tions. It  is  our  Just  exaltation  that  we  have 
continued  superior  to  all  that  ambition  or 
that  despotism  could  effect;  and  our  still 
higher  exaltation  ought  to  be  that  we  pro- 
vide not  only  for  our  own  safety  but  hold  out 
a  prospect  for  nations  now  bending  under  the 
Ircn  yoke  of  tyranny  of  what  the  exertions  of 
a  free  people  can  effect." 

But  that  victory  was  not  won  solely  In  the 
last  six  months.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a 
decade's  achievement— 

The  military  build  up  of  the  19e0e, 

The  recovery  of  America's  and  the  West's 
self  confidence. 

The  technological  advance  that  created  the 
Patriot  missile  and  the  Apache  attack  hell- 
copter,  and 

The  revival  of  our  economies  that  made 
these  miracles  possible. 


Someone  once  said  that  "the  past  is  an- 
other country— they  do  things  differently 
there".  It  Is  difficult  today  to  conjure  up  the 
despairing  and  defeatist  atmosphere  of  the 
post-Vietnam  '70s.  But  in  those  days  the 
West  was  on  the  decline  and  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

Our  defences  were  neglected.  The  Soviet 
Union  steadily  reinforced  its  military  superi- 
ority. 

Our  allies  felt  abandoned.  They  felt  they 
could  no  longer  rely  on  a  hedonistic  West. 
We  coined  the  cynical  joke:  "lose  a  country, 
gain  a  restaurant". 

In  the  battle  of  ideas,  we  had  all  but  ceased 
to  aim  at  furthering  freedom  and  had  settled 
for  containing  communism. 

This  political  weakness  only  mirrored 
deei>er  weaknesses  In  our  societies.  Every 
such  crisis  is  ultimately  a  crisis  of  the  spirit. 
We  knew  we  had  lost  time,  lost  nerve  and 
lost  ground. 

THE  '808— A  NEW  DIRECTION 

So,  as  the  '80b  began,  we  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  set  out  In  a  new  direc- 
tion. 

We  wrestled  with  the  challenge  of  reviving 
our  economies. 

We  rebuilt  our  shattered  defences. 

We  faced  up  to  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  Em- 
pire at  the  peak  of  its  military  might,  made 
still  more  dangerous  by  knowledge  of  its  own 
economic  weakness  and  social  fragility. 

We  made  it  clear  that  arms  control  would 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  genuine  equality  of 
weaponry  between  ESast  and  West — or  not  at 
all.  The  Soviet  Union  built  up  its  SS-20s.  We 
deployed  Cruise  and  Pershing  missiles.  The 
result — the  first  ever  agreement  to  reduce 
nuclear  weapons. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  said  that  Germany 
could  only  be  united  if  it  lea  NATO,  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  I  stayed  firm.  The  result— a 
reunified  Germany  fully  within  NATO. 

At  home  we  liberated  enterprise  and  cut 
taxes,  producing  higher  living  standards, 
more  jobs  and  the  spread  of  ownership. 

Capitalism  made  our  peoples  prosperous  at 
home  and  enabled  us  to  feed  the  hungry 
abroad.  Socialism,  by  contrast,  proved  the 
road  to  poverty  and  serfdom. 

THE  TRUTH  REVEALED 

As  Extern  Europe  emerges  tram  the  dark- 
ness, the  truth  is  now  fully  known,  and  told 
even  by  communists: 

Behind  statistics  boasting  of  bumper  crops, 
food  rotted; 

As  economic  growth  rates  soared  on  paper, 
people  queued  for  hours  to  buy  goods  that  a 
Western  supermarket  couldn't  even  give 
away; 

As  five  year  plan  followed  five  year  plan, 
command  economies  turned  out  products 
that  no  one  wanted  to  buy,  and  created  an 
environment  in  which  no  one  wanted  to  live. 

But  the  world  was  strangely  reluctant  to 
observe  these  facts. 

A  World  Bank  report  praised  the  Romanian 
economy  for  achieving  high  rates  of  growth 
fit>m  the  early  '50a  on.  A  perceptive  econo- 
mist whose  name  is  not  unknown  to  you. 
Alan  Walters,  calculated  backwards  trom  the 
current  Romanian  living  standards  to  show 
that  if  these  figures  had  been  accurate,  the 
Romanian  i>eople  would  have  all  been  dead  in 
19S0. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  life  has 
drained  out  of  communism  entirely.  And 
with  it  the  heart  went  out  of  socialism. 

Make  no  mistake.  These  communist  re- 
gimes were  not  some  unfortunate  aberration, 
some  historical  deviation  from  a  socialist 
ideal.  They  were  the  ultimate  expression,  un- 


constrained   by    democratic    and    electoral 
pressures,  of  what  socialism  is  all  about: 

State  ownership  at  the  expense  of  prlvat« 
property; 

Government  control  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise; 

The  pursuit  of  equality  at  the  expense  of 
opportunity  for  all.  In  short,  the  sute  was 
everything  and  the  individual  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  freely  acknowledge  that 
socialists  and  statists  often  begin  by  finding 
injustices  and  wanting  to  remove  them.  But 
they  go  on  to  the  notion  that  only  state  own- 
ership and  state  regulation  can  solve  such 
problems.  You  can  only  believe  that  by  ig- 
noring the  lessons  of  history,  the  lessons  of 
politics  and  the  lessons  of  economics.  After 
the  experience  of  this  century  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Eastern  Europe,  Intellectual  Irre- 
sponsibility on  this  scale  is  also  moral  irre- 
sponsibility. 

We  knew  that  communism  was  spiritually 
bankrupt— and  we  said  so.  We  knew  that  the 
Stalinist  system  would  always  produce  mis- 
ery and  tyranny,  but  could  never  produce 
prosperity— and  we  said  so. 

We  knew  that  the  "captive  nations"  under 
communism  wanted  and  deserved  to  be  (Tee — 
and  we  said  so.  We  even  dared  use  the  phrase 
"captive  nations". 

And  the  more  we  told  the  truth,  the  more 
we  restored  our  own  peoples'  self  confidence 
and  the  hopes  of  those  still  living  under  tyr- 
anny. 

In  the  decade  of  the  '808,  Western  values 
were  placed  in  the  crucible  and  they  emerged 
with  greater  purity  and  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  of  the  credit  goes 
to  President  Reagan.  Of  him  it  can  be  said, 
as  Canning  said  of  Pitt,  that  he  was  the 
"pilot  that  weathered  the  storm". 

The  world  owes  him  an  enormous  debt  an^ 
it  saddens  me  that  there  are  some  who  refjue 
to  acknowledge  his  achievements. 

For  the  whole  world  changed: 

The  Cold  War  was  won  without  a  shot 
being  fired;  Eastern  EXirope  regained  Its  free- 
dom; its  peoples  elected  democratic  govern- 
ments and  they  announced  their  intention  to 
leave  the  Warsaw  Pact; 

The  Berlin  Wall  came  down  and  G«Tnany 
was  reunified  within  NATO;  she  and  Japan, 
the  vanquished  nations  in  the  Second  World 
War,  prospered  mlghtly  and  ironically  be- 
came the  the  creditors  in  the  new  world  of 
peace. 

A  weakened  Soviet  Union  was  compelled 
by  the  West's  economic  and  military  com- 
petition to  reform  itself;  a  new  more  realis- 
tic and  clear  sighted  leadership  came  to  the 
top; 

Glasnost  was  launched,  Perestroilca  was 
started  and  we  saw  the  beginnings  of  demo- 
cratic politics; 

As  the  Soviet  Union  abandoned  its  revolu- 
tionary role  in  the  world,  the  United  Nations 
became  a  more  effective  forum  for  active  di- 
plomacy; 

And  the  United  States  once  again  became 
the  preeminent  power  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  great  and  for  the 
most  part  beneficial  changes.  They  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Gulf 
War  in  which  America  has  led,  Britain  and 
France  have  helped  militarily,  together  with 
many  Arab  nations,  Germany  and  Japan 
have  contributed  financially,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  given  its  blessing,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  while  pursuing  her  own  diplomatic 
course  at  times,  never  quite  departed  from 
the  U.N.  resolutions  she  had  originally  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  new  world  means  new 
problems  and  the  need  for  new  approaches. 
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How  do  we  deal  with  the  crisis  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  How  do  we  reshape  NATO  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  world?  How  do  we  preserve  and 
streng-then  the  economic  foundations  of  the 
Western  Alliance?  How  do  we  defend  Western 
interests  elsewhere  and  extend  stability  be- 
yond the  West  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf 
War?  In  my  view,  we  shall  tackle  all  of  these 
problems  more  effectively,  as  we  won  the 
Gulf  War,  by  the  tested  policy  of  Western 
unity  baaed  on  the  firm  U.S.  leadership  of 
sovereign  nations  in  alliance. 

NATIONHOOD  AND  EA8T-WE8T 

But  not  every  chan^  in  recent  months  has 
been  for  the  better. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  accumulating 
evidence  that  progress  towards  reform  has 
been  slowed,  possibly  halted.  Dark  forces  of 
reaction  are  on  the  rise.  At  such  a  time,  it  is 
vital  that  all  those  committed  to  reform 
should  not  falter.  No  doubt  some  reformers 
never  expected  reform  to  extend  to  multi- 
party democracy  and  a  free  economy.  "But 
no  man  can  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  march 
of  a  nation".  And  divisions  among  reformers 
now  would  only  hand  victory  to  the  hard  lin- 
ers, whom  I  at  least  refuse  to  call  conserv- 
atives. The  Soviet  people  have  not  gone  so 
far  to  have  the  prize  of  freedom  and  genuine 
democracy  wrested  from  their  grasp. 

But  the  task  of  reforming  and  liberalising 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  far  more  difficult  one 
than  any  of  us  had  supposed  a  few  years  ago. 

How  do  you  persuade  people  brainwashed 
by  egalitarian  propaganda  that  inequalities 
are  the  side-effect  of  rising  prosperity  for 
all?  How  do  you  tell  them  that  higher  living 
standards  can  only  be  attained  at  the  short 
term  price  of  higher  unemployment?  And 
bow  do  you  do  any  of  this  while  the  demoted 
bureaucrats,  the  discredited  politicians  and 
all  those  who  flourished  under  totalitarian 
mediocrity  are  out  to  undermine  everything 
you  do? 

I  am  often  asked:  can  we  still  do  business 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  underesti- 
mate the  ftiture  reforming  zeal  of  a  man  who 
allowed  Eastern  Europe  to  grasp  its  freedom: 
who  has  begun  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troope;  accepted  arms  reduction  for  the  first 
time;  and  cut  support  for  communist 
Insurgencies  across  the  world.  We  have  to  go 
on  doing  business  with  him.  In  the  same  way. 
he  has  to  do  business  with  the  democratic  re- 
formers if  be  is  to  succeed. 

The  pessimists  among  you  will  perhaps 
reply  that  the  Soviet  leader  embarked  on  re- 
form so  as  not  to  be  left  behind  by  the  mili- 
tary build  up  and  economic  progress  of  the 
West  in  the  '80e.  I  am  the  last  person— or 
maybe  the  second  to  last  iwrson — to  deny 
that  these  played  a  major  role  in  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  calculations.  We  had  an  econ- 
omy driven  by  information  technology:  he 
had  an  economy  fuelled  by  vodka! 

And  the  very  realism  that  prompted  these 
reforms  will  iwrsuade  him  to  step  up 
liberalisation,  if  h«  oak.  wImd  the  present 
Blowing  of  perestToika  pushes  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy further  into  crisis,  as  it  must. 

Perhaps,  it  does  not  really  matter  whether 
tlM  opUmlM*  Mr  tke  jiMlilin  are  right.  Be- 
caoae  optimism  and  pessimism  dictate  the 
same  policy.  If  Mr.  Gorbachev  remains  a  re- 
fonner  at  heart,  as  I  believe,  he  will  pri- 
vately welcome  Western  pressure  for  reform 
and  employ  it  against  the  hard  liners.  If  he 
himself  bac  succumbed  to  the  bard  liners,  as 
others  believe,  the  West's  pressure  will  push 
him  uw  iB  Om  AlreeUea  ef  referm. 

So  what  kind  of  reform  should  we  be  seek- 
iBf  for  these  people  who  have  rejected  a  false 
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ideology  but  have  not  yet  learnt  the  ways  of 
fteedomt 

It  Is  &shionable  In  some  circles  to  argue 
for  credits  for  the  Soviet  Union.  But  to  give 
large  credits  to  fill  shops  will  not  help  to 
build  tile  necessary  structures  of  liberty; 
they  wotld  be  dissipated  quickly  leaving  an 
increasihg  burden  of  debt. 

Any  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  must, 
therefor^,  be  granted  only  in  response  to 
practical  economic  reforms.  Helping  the 
present  Structures  will  only  keep  reform  at 
bay.       [ 

We  mwt  Instead  encourage  the  dispersal  of 
power  f!|om  Moscow  to  the  republics.  Five 
Soviet  fepublics  are  now  negotiating  for 
such  a  dispersal  of  power — let  us  hope  those 
negotiations  succeed. 

Secon^,  we  have  to  stress  to  the  Soviets 
just  how]  essential  private  property  is  to  free- 
dom. Hiitory  teaches  that  human  rights  will 
not  longjsurvlve  without  property  rights;  nor 
will  proa)erity  be  achieved  without  them. 

Nor  Isp^edom  secure  without  independent 
courts  a|id  a  rule  of  law.  Here  we  have  expe- 
rience a^d  knowledge  totally  denied  to  peo- 
ple who  rave  grown  up  in  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  we  should  consider  extending 
the  Knofr-How  funds  for  the  Soviet  Union  so 
that  la^Cyers  can  go  towards  developing  an 
jndepen(!ent  judiciary — a  precondition  of 
freedom, 

We  mu  5t  also  draw  the  Soviet  Union  closer 
to  the  it  Btitutions  of  the  international  trad- 
ing and  payments  system.  Associating  the 
Soviet  lk:onomy  more  closely  with  these 
will,  ova :  time,  help  to  transform  that  econ- 
omy Intsmally.  Their  rules  will  help  pro- 
mote SOI  nd  money,  competition  and  genuine 
trade.  N^  economy  will  prosper  if  it  is  stran- 
gled by  ifegulations  and  bureaucrats. 

So  let  IS  say  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  he  can 
count  01  our  help  when  he  makes  reforms. 
But  the  reverse  of  this  is  that  any  evidence 
of  a  reti  rn  to  repression  must  prompt  from 
the  Wes|  a  swift  and  effective  response.  The 
constant}  raising  of  human  rights  cases  in  the 
Soviet  ^nion  over  many  years,  especially 
since  thi  Helsinki  accords,  did  undoubtedly 
have  an  jeffect— we  must  remember  that  les- 
son and  4ct  upon  it. 

In  pariicular,  we  cannot  overlook  or  con- 
done th4  disgraceful  abuses  of  those  rights 
which  wje  have  seen  in  the  Baltic  States. 
These  Stjates  were  seized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
not  by  Ifiw  but  by  fraud  and  violence.  That 
seizure  has  never  been  regarded  as  legal  by 
the  Wesi.  We  fully  support  the  right  of  the 
Baltic  siates  to  determine  their  own  future. 
We  muslj  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  ii  not  a  question  of  whether  they  will 
be  free-Jbut  only  of  when  they  will  be  free. 
And  thei  wi/I  be  free. 

I  HOW  DO  WE  RESHAPE  NATO? 

There  lare  signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
failing  t*^  fulfil  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  Mrms  of  the  treaty  for  reduction  of 
conventtonal  forces  In  Europe,  signed  in 
Paris.  Afid  there  are  signs  of  pressure  by  the 
Soviet  nfilitary  to  reassert  its  positioa. 

Moreover,  the  reemergence  of  tension  and 
uncertaipty  on  Europe's  eastern  border 
ought  to  remind  NATO's  continental  Euro- 
pean members  both  that  international  dan- 
gers caq  rarely  be  predicted  and  that  sus- 
tained cemmitment  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
them. 

We  mu  Bt  never  forget  that  It  is  NATO— be- 
cause it  is  strong  defence — which  underpins 
that  pesjce  with  freedom  and  justice  which 
we  in  tt|e  West  enjoy  and  now  have  the  op- 
portunit|r  to  extend  to  others. 

NATO  i  has  been  uniquely  successful  in 
maintaising  liberty.  It  is  not  Just  a  nUUtary 
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alliance,  but  an  alliance  in  defence  of  a  way 
of  life.  NATO  must  not  be  discarded. 

It  is  in  tlie  interests  of  Europe  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  play  that 
dominant  ro|e  In  NATO  to  which  we  have  be- 
come accustomed.  Indeed,  as  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Gulf,  for  all  the  assistance 
which  Britam  and  other  powers  gave,  only 
one  nation  really  has  the  power  to  defend 
freedom  and  security  in  the  world  today. 
That  is  and  will  for  the  foreseeable  future  re- 
main the  United  States. 

The  pursuit  of  a  new  defence  role  for  the 
countries  of  plurope  is  much  discussed.  It  is 
certainly  tnje  that,  within  NATO,  the  Euro- 
pean countries  should  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution. 

The  European  countries  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  Uk0  a  more  active  military  role  In 
response  to  levents  outside  NATO's  present 
area.  Germajny's  interpretation  of  its  con- 
stitution had  so  far  prevented  it  making  such 
a  military  contribution.  But  a  full  commit- 
ment to  the  defence  of  international  freedom 
and  stability  requires  risking  life  as  well  as 
treasure.       I 

NATO  has  jbeen  a  great  success.  We  should 
be  wary  of  creating  new  Institutions  to  re- 
place or  cottiplement  its  unique  and  indis- 
pensable role.  Perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary suggestion  yet  to  come  out  of  Brus- 
sels is  that  tiie  disunity  and  half-heartedness 
of  most  European  nations  during  he  Gulf  cri- 
sis demonstrate  the  need  for  a  united  Euro- 
pean foreignjand  defence  jwllcy.  A  new  struc- 
ture, even  in  it  were  necessary,  can  never  be 
a  substitute  for  will.  Any  arrangements 
which  denied  Britain  and  France  sovereign 
control  of  their  foreign  and  military  com- 
mitments, especially  determining  these  vital 
questions  byja  majority  vote,  would  almost 
certainly  hate  excluded  Anglo-French  forces 
from  the  Gun— or  at  least  long  delayed  their 
arrival  and  iimited  their  number.  In  those 
grim  early  dp,ys  after  Iraq's  invasion,  Amer- 
ica would  ha^e  been  left  to  stand  alone.  And 
it  is  far  froni  certain  that,  even  if  after  pro- 
longed deliberations,  the  European  Commu- 
nity would  h^ve  contributed  military  assist- 
ance. The  methods  of  compromise  which  un- 
derpin such  (tecisions  would  almost  certainly 
have  left  Euiiope  on  the  side  lines. 

For  many  years,  successive  American  Gov- 
ernments believed  that  progress  towards  a 
United  Statas  of  Europe  would  relieve  Amer- 
ica of  the  burden  of  defending  freedom.  That 
hope,  alas,  tamed  out  to  be  greatly  exagger- 
ated. Moreover,  this  kind  of  geo-political 
grand  strategy  should  be  regarded  with  the 
greatest  sk^ticism.  If  a  European  super- 
be  forged,  it  would  almost  cer- 
ip  interests  and  attitudes  at 
those  of  America.  We  would 
e  from  a  stable  international 
e  United  States  in  the  lead  to  a 
us  world  of  new  competing 
s  would  be  in  no  one's  Inter- 
11  America's— and  certainly  not 


state  were 
tainly  deve 
variance  wi 
thereby  mo' 
order  with  tl 
more  dangei 
power  blocs, 
est,  least  of 
of  Europe. 

So  NATOI  must  remain  the  principal 
defence  orga&ization  of  the  West:  instead  of 
seeking  to  lupplant  it,  we  should  aim  to 
adapt  and  extend  It  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  po8t-Col4  War  World. 

El^LAROINO  NATO's  ROLE 

Our  first  step  should  be  to  enlarge  its  po- 
litical role.  iThis  great  trans-Atlantic  part- 
nership should  not  confine  itself  to  matters 
of  defence  b«t  should  extend  its  discussions 
Into  other  pdlitical  and  economic  areas.  This 
would  be  of  benefit  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. ' 

Second,  thpse  Eastern  European  countries 
which  have  lea  the  Warsaw  Pact  should  be 
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given  a  new,  special  status  in  NATO — some- 
thing short  of  full  membership  but  well  be- 
yond mere  observer  status.  Perhaps  France 
has  pointed  the  way  in  this  respect.  Such  a 
new  status  could  be  an  added  source  of  sta- 
bility in  a  traditionally  unstable  area  and  re- 
assure these  countries  in  troubled  times. 
Even  in  periods  of  warmer  relations,  you  can 
have  a  chilly  spell. 

Third,  I  believe  that  NATO's  role  should  be 
extended  to  threats  which  are  out-of-area. 
When  I  addressed  the  NATO  Council  at 
Tumberry,  Scotland,  last  June,  I  warned 
that,  "there  is  no  guarantee  that  threats  to 
our  security  will  stop  at  some  imaginary 
line.  .  .  .  With  the  sjiread  of  sophisticated 
weapons  and  of  military  technology  to  areas 
like  the  Middle  E^t,  potential  threats  to 
NATO  territory  may  originate  more  trom 
outside  EJuorope". 

Within  two  months  Saddam  Hussein  had 
invaded  Kuwait.  Fortunately,  although  there 
was  no  coordinated  NATO  response,  several 
NATO  nations  acted  vigorously  to  ensure 
that  aggression  did  not  pay. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  been  defeated. 

But  Iraq  is  not  alone  in  acquiring  the  tech- 
nology and  power  to  turn  regional  conflict 
into  global  crisis.  Defence  Secretary  Richard 
Cheney  has  reminded  us  that:  "by  the  year 
2000,  more  than  two  dozen  developing  nations 
will  have  ballistic  missiles,  fifteen  of  those 
countries  will  have  the  scientific  skills  to 
make  their  own,  and  half  of  them  either  have 
or  are  near  to  getting  nuclear  capability  as 
well.  Thirty  countries  will  have  chemical 
weapons  and  ten  will  be  able  to  deploy  bio- 
logical weapons". 

This  means  that  the  NATO  countries  under 
America's  leadership  must  be  in  a  position  to 
deter  aggression  by  these  countries  and,  if  it 
occurs,  to  make  a  swift  and  devastating  re- 
sponse. 

Strong  defence  will  continue  to  be  nec- 
essary—and costly.  For  technology  does  not 
stand  still.  It  was  the  Coalition's  techno- 
logical 8Ui>erlority  which,  with  the  courage 
of  our  fighting  men,  enabled  us  to  defeat  the 
world's  fourth  largest  army  after  just  four 
days  of  ground  war.  For  myself,  I  believe,  we 
must  keep  up  the  rate  of  technological  ad- 
vance which  grave  us  the  Patriot  missile  and 
which  is  giving  us  SDI. 

All  too  often  after  wars,  democracies  rush 
to  cut  back  defence  and  increase  domestic 
public  spending.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  led 
to  a  similar  reaction.  It  is  time  to  consider 
whether  the  plans  to  reduce  spending  on 
defence  should  be  revised.  Resolve  is  not 
enough,  you  must  have  the  military  capabil- 
ity too. 

Perhaps,  the  single  most  important  point 
to  be  made  today  Is  that  the  only  real  peace 
dividend  is,  quite  simply,  peace.  Our  genera- 
tion has  enjoyed  it  because  of  the  Invest- 
ment of  billions  of  dollars  and  pounds  of 
defence. 

FREE  TRADE 

So  the  first  way  to  ensure  that  freedom 
prevails  is  to  defend  it— principally  through 
NATO. 

But  no  less  important  is  the  second 
means — the  maintenance  of  world  prosiwrity, 
founded  \rpon  an  open  system  of  free  trade. 
And  If  there  are  risks  to  our  security,  the 
risks  today  to  the  open  trading  system  are 
Just  as  great. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  West's  post-War 
Iirosperity  could  never  have  been  achieved 
without  the  orderly  framework  of  tne  trade 
provided  by  the  OATT.  Our  response  to  the 
Stock  Market  Crash  of  1929  was  rising  iiro- 
tectionism  which  transformed  it  into  a  cata- 
strophic economic  depression,  slashing  world 


trade  In  manufactured  goods  by  some  40  per- 
cent— and  all  but  undermining  the  credibil- 
ity of  capitalism  itself.  By  contrast,  our  re- 
sponse to  the  world  recession  of  the  early 
19608  was  to  resist  protectionist  pressures. 
Free  enterprise  and  open  trade  duly  swept  us 
into  years  of  unparalleled  prosperity. 

Yet  the  temptation  to  erect  or  retain  tariff 
and  other  barriers  is  understandable.  Manag- 
ing trade  through  a  network  of  bilateral 
agreements  and  tariff  barriers  has  super- 
ficial political  attractions.  But  in  the  long 
term,  it  would  make  home  industries  less  ef- 
ficient; consumers  i>ay  more  for  less  choice: 
and  condemn  the  Third  World  to  lower  living 
standards  by  denying  them  markets. 

It  would  serve  no  puri>ose  for  me  now  to  at- 
tribute blame  fbr  the  failure,  so  far,  of  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  the  GATT.  We  might  both 
be  embarrassed  by  the  degree  of  our  agree- 
ment. Anyway,  I  have  had  a  thing  or  two  to 
say  about  this  at  European  Councils. 

Of  course,  people  are  impatient  after  four 
years  of  negotiations  in  the  GATT.  However, 
if  there  is  evidence  of  a  real  and  urgent  com- 
mitment to  reach  a  settlement  and  more 
time  is  needed,  it  should  be  given.  Some  of 
the  best  agreements  have  been  reached  after 
the  clock  has  stopped. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  GATT  talks 
were  to  fail  because  the  U.S.,  the  Calms 
Group  and  the  European  Community  could 
not  reach  an  agreement  on  cutting  farm  sub- 
sidies. We  cannot  expect  the  Third  World  to 
agree  to  what  the  West  wants — protecting  in- 
tellectual property  rights  and  liberalising 
services — when  we  deprive  them  of  their 
main  export  market,  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and  hence  of  the  funds  to  imiH-ove  and 
diversify  their  economies. 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  GATT  should  fail, 
we  would  gradually  drift  Into  a  world  of 
three  powerful,  protectionist  trade  blocs- 
based  on  America,  Europe  and  Japan — en- 
gaged in  mutually  destinictive  trade  wars. 
That  would  not  only  threaten  world  prosper- 
ity but  it  could  also  damage  the  common 
sjrmpathy  vital  to  defence  ties  across  the  At- 
lantic. We  should  be  moving  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.  E^irope  and  North  Amer- 
ica, staying  within  GATT  rules,  should  move 
steadily  to  cut  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar- 
riers between  them.  In  the  short  term,  spe- 
cial provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
more  dinicult  problems  like  agriculture:  and 
over  the  decades,  we  would  create  a  tree 
trade  area  in  embryo  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  concentration  of 
wealth  and  skills  in  history,  encompassing  58 
percent  of  the  world's  GNP,  and  it  would  be 
a  force  for  free  trade  rather  than  a  restraint 
upon  it.  The  very  size  and  prosperity  of  the 
group  would  give  it  enormous  influence  in 
setting  liberal  rules  for  open  world  trade. 
The  inclusion  of  America  would  reassure  the 
fears,  however  unjustified,  of  some  European 
countries  about  German  economic  domi- 
nance. And,  above  all,  it  would  provide  the 
economic  underpinning  for  NATO  and  its 
out-of-area  role.  It  is  a  visionary  prospect 
but  we  need  a  distant  star  to  steer  by. 

EUROPE 

The  European  Community's  response  to 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  tree 
trade  will  be  crucial. 

Europe  Is  now  at  the  crossroads.  Amid  the 
apparently  technical  arguments  on  mone- 
tary union,  institutional  change  and  social 
dimension,  a  struggle  is  underway  for  Eu- 
rope's f\iture. 

Ony  recently,  perhaps,  has  America  begun 
to  recognise  that  it  too  has  a  stake  in  the 
outcome.  A  democratic  Ehirope  of  nation 
states  could  be  a  force  for  liberty,  enterprise 


and  open  trade.  But,  if  creating  a  United 
States  of  Europe  overrides  these  goals,  the 
new  Europe  will  be  one  of  subsidy  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  European  Community  does  Indeed 
have  a  political  mission.  It  is  to  anchor  new 
and  vulnerable  democracies  more  securely  to 
freedom  to  the  West.  This  is  what  han>ened 
after  the  end  of  authoritarian  rule  in  Spain. 
Portugal  and  Greece.  So  the  offer  of  full 
Community  membership  must  be  open  to  the 
countries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  just 
as  soon  as  democracy  and  the  free  market 
have  taken  root.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
strengthen  links  of  trade,  investment  and 
culture. 

The  false  political  mission  which  some 
would  set  for  the  European  Community  is  to 
turn  it  into  an  inward  looking  and  protec- 
tionist United  States  of  Europe.  A  Europe  in 
which  individual  nations  each  with  its  own 
living  democracy  would  be  subordinated 
within  an  artificial  federal  structure  which 
is  inevitably  bureaucratic.  A  community 
lacking  a  common  language  can  have  no  pub- 
lic opinion  to  which  the  bureaucrats  are  ac- 
countable. I 

Americans  and  Europeans  alike  sometim^^^ 
forget  how  unique  the  United  States  or""^ 
America  is.  No  other  nation  has  been  created 
so  swiftly  and  successfully.  No  other  nation 
has  been  built  upon  an  idea— the  idea  of  lib- 
erty. No  other  nation  has  so  successfully 
combined  people  of  different  races  and  na- 
tions within  a  single  culture.  Both  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  United  States  and 
successive  waves  of  Immigrants  to  your 
country  were  determined  to  create  a  new 
Identity.  Whether  in  flight  trom  persecution 
or  trom  poverty,  the  huddled  masses  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  welcomed  American 
values,  the  American  way  of  life  and  Amer- 
ican opportunities.  And  America  herself  has 
bound  them  to  her  with  powerful  bonds  of 
patriotism  and  pride. 

The  European  nations  are  not  and  can 
never  be  like  this.  They  are  the  product  of 
history  and  not  of  philosophy.  You  can  con- 
struct a  nation  on  an  idea;  but  you  cannot 
reconstruct  a  nation  on  the  basis  of  one. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  should  consider 
the  attempt  which  is  being  made  to  create  a 
European  Superstate.  That  aspiration  has 
many  origins — some  noble,  some  cynical, 
some  just  naive.  But.  in  any  case,  Utopian 
aspirations  never  made  for  a  stable  polity. 
Political  institutions  cannot  be  Imposed  if 
they  are  to  endure.  They  have  to  evolve  and 
they  have  to  command  the  affection,  loyalty 
and  respect  of  populations  living  under 
them. 

The  kind  of  Europe  which  all  of  us — on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  least,  in 
the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
so  recently  emerged  firom  the  thrall  of  com- 
munism—must see  is  no  less  visionary  and 
far  more  practical  than  the  alternative.  Our 
kind  of  Europe,  of  sovereign  states  proud  of 
their  national  identity,  enjoying  the  prosper- 
ity which  free  enterprise  brings,  a  force  for 
open  trade,  democracy  and  liberty,  would 
look  outward  to  the  world  where  ftvedom 
must  be  defended  and  extended.  And  when  we 
look  westward,  we  see  not  threatening  rivals 
but  staunch  friends  with  common  purposes. 
That's  my  vision  of  a  European  future. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  THE  UNFTED  NATIONS 

Whether  it  is  in  Europe  or  the  wider  world, 
we  have  to  know  clearly  what  we  should  ex- 
pect trom  international  institutions.  The 
Gulf  War  posed  a  sudden,  dramatic  challenge 
to  the  international  community.  Indeed, 
"the  Ouir'  was  hardly  on  our  agenda  until 
the  sudden  invasion  of  Kuwait  on  2nd  August 
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lut  year.  Yet,  since  then,  the  Gulf  has  domi- 
nated all  else. 

The  war  Is  now  over  and  we  are  working  to 
build  a  secure  and  lasting  peace.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  right  time  both  to  look  again  at 
the  issues  which  have  so  long  divided  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  E^t  and  to  take  stock 
of  the  future  role  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  not  for  others  to  come  up  with  precise 
formulas  for  solving  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East — an  area  fought  over  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Agreement  will 
only  come  from  painstaking  and  persistent 
negotiation  between  the  peoples  involved. 
An  international  conference  could  play  a 
part  in  this — not  to  arbitrate  but  its  mem- 
bers could  provide  advice  on  the  preparation 
of  an  agenda,  the  development  of  proposals, 
the  framing  of  security  arrangements  and 
the  course  of  diplomacy. 

I  believe  that  six  items  among  others 
should  be  on  our  agenda  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East: 

First,  the  Gulf  must  be  protected  as  an 
international  seaway.  Our  navies  will  have 
to  stay  there  and  those  from  the  European 
countries  must  take  a  bigger  and  more 
pronninent  share  of  the  duty. 

Second,  military  equipment  and  supplies 
may  need  to  be  preposltloned  in  the  area, 
both  to  deter  further  aggression  and  to  en- 
able the  rapid  deployment  of  Western  troops 
should  that  deterrent  fail. 

Third,  arrangements  must  be  made  to  safe- 
guard the  security  of  Kuwait.  For  who  will 
be  prepared  to  invest  the  enormous  sums  re- 
quired to  rebuild  Kuwait,  unless  security  is 
properly  guaranteed?  I  believe  a  United  Na- 
tions force  would  be  right  for  this  purpose.  It 
must  be  firm  and  strong  due  to  past  history 
and  recent  events. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  question  of  biological, 
chemical  and  nuclear  weapons.  We  must  be 
satisfied  by  observation  that  Iraq's  have 
been  destroyed.  We  should  have  sanctions 
against  supplying  them  with  equipment  that 
could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  And  Iraq's 
territory  must  be  open  to  rigorous  inspec- 
tion to  ensure  that  production  has  not  begun 
again. 

Fifth,  countries  which  engrage  in  aggressive 
war  cannot  expect  to  be  allowed  {l*eely  and 
quickly  to  build  up  for  their  military 
strength.  We  must  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
the  advanced  weapons  of  war  are  withheld 
f^om  Iraq,  which  has.  twice  in  ten  years,  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  neighbouring  Islamic 
states. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Palestinian  question, 
so  long  encased  in  suspicion  and  hostility.  It 
can  only  be  tackled  by  direct  negotiation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  Israel.  But  those  leaders  who  sup- 
ix>rted  Saddam  Hussein  do  not  come  to  seek 
equity  with  clean  hands.  One  favourable  de- 
velopment is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
playing  a  very  different  role  than  in  the 
past.  So  some  of  the  fears  that  a  Palestinian 
state — even  though  part  of  a  Confederation 
with  Jordan— would  be  prey  to  communist 
subversion,  have  receded.  But  we  can  well 
understand  Israel's  concern  for  secure  bor- 
ders and  indeed  the  concern  of  all  states  in 
the  area  for  a  system  of  regional  security. 

The  United  Nations  was  tested  by  the  cri- 
sis in  the  Gulf.  And  it  came  through  it  with 
an  enhanced  reputation.  The  t>ermanent 
members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
worked  together  for  the  first  time  since  1945 
to  defeat  aggression — and  not  for  one  resolu- 
tion but  for  twelve. 

But  the  U.N.  resolutions  had  to  be  enforced 
by  the  actions  and  commitment  of  Individual 
countries— both  America  and  her  NATO  al- 


lies an^  the  other  Arab  countries  of  the  re- 
erion  wb  Ich  saw  their  interests  threatened  by 
Saddam  Hussein's  aggression.  This  combina- 
tion of  i  ntemational  authority  by  the  United 
Nations  and  enforcement  by  the  United 
States  ind  other  sovereign  countries  may 
well  pn  ive  to  be  the  best  model  for  future 
conting  incies. 
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FREEDOM  AND  THE  FUTURE 


Cfialrman.  there  can  be  no  better  time 
to  consider  the  future  of  our  nations 
the  heart  of  the  free  world, 
of  practical  statesmen  in  any  age  is 
or  adapt  political  structures  for 
and   peace.   Today.   I   have   sug- 
1  ow  this  may  now  be  done— in  NATO, 
qATT.  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Europe 
United  Nations, 
statesmanship  in  a  free  country 
measured  by  more  than  that.  It  re- 
unswerving  commitment  to  make 
sovereignty  of  justice  prevail.  It  requires 
to    Inspire     others    with     the 
of  a  cause.  It  requires  strong  arms 
hearts. 

to  America  for  these  things.  And 
look  in  vain, 
victory  in  the  Cold  War  and  in  the 
face  a  still  nobler,  still  more  chal- 
task— to  advance  the  reign  of  free- 
free    enterprise    throughout    the 
is  now,  more  than  ever,  America's 
supported  by  her  faithful  friends- 
friends  are  truer  than  her  friends  in 
to  press  ahead  with  that  endeavour, 
words  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
us strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
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March  13,  1991 

Mr.  SI»;ON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruiti  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRttSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMpN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  afi  if  in  morning  business  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PI  RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  \  ifithout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Semtor  fi-om  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SIM(  )N.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  644  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  RECORD  under  "State- 
ments to  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolution.") 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  question 
the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  ass^tant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  (Jail  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  >t  is  so  ordered. 


1  et  1 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

lIOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

infirm  my  colleagues  that  today 

the  2,188th  day  that  Terry  An- 

has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 


H  DNORING  JACK  LIETHEN 


KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  V  hen  all  of  us  are  bursting  with 
pride  i  it  the  accomplishments  of  our 
loldiers  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
o  take  a  moment  to  thank  some 
who   served   by   stajrlng   at 


brave 
ought 
of   thoM 
home. 

I  ha^e  in  mind  in  particular  the  ter- 
rific jc  b  that  has  been  done  in  Wiscon- 
sin by  the  seven  National  Guard  family 
assistance  centers.  The  men  and 
womeil  at  these  seven  facilities  are  on 
hand  to  help  soldiers'  families  with 
some  (tf  the  most  trjring  problems  of 
daily  life — legal  difficulties,  late  pay- 
checks ,  trying  to  get  health  benefits. 

Most  important  of  all— when  a  loved 
one  is  far  away  and  in  danger— these 
men  a  ad  women  are  there  to  listen. 
They  lave  fielded  nearly  10,000  calls 
since  t  le  war  effort  began. 

I  ris<  today  to  pay  my  respect  to  one 
person  who  I  am  told  has  been  a  real 
star  i|i  this  whole  effort— Col.  Jack 
Liethep.  He  has  made  a  huge  difference 
in  the  lives  of  some  of  these  famjlles — 
so  to  1  im  and  all  his  colleagues  at  the  sideratlon 
family  assistance  centers  of  Wisconsin, 
I  ask  I  ly  colleagues  to  join  me  in  send- 
ing ouj  heartfelt  thanks. 


IMOUS-CONSENT 
REEMENT— S.  578 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate process  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
578,  the  FJersian  Gulf  benefits  supple- 
mental authorization  bill,  it  be  for  de- 
bate only  until  the  majority  leader, 
after  consultation  with  the  Republican 
leader,  vltjates  this  restriction. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair  acts 
on  this  request,  I  am  authorized  by  the 
minority  ^taff  to  state  that  this  has 
been  clearjed  by  the  Republican  leader 
and  the  Republican  side,  and  it  has 
been  cleared  on  our  side  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


OR]  )ER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITfJHELL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  authority  granted  to  me  in  a 
prior  unaaimous-consent  agreement,  I 
will  momentarily  ask  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to]  the  consideration  of  S.  578. 

For  the  Information  of  Senators,  the 
situation  at  that  time  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: I  hare  had  several  meetings  with 
Senator  Ijole  over  the  past  few  days 
and  the  bipartisan  leadership  and  the 
White  Hoi^se  have  now  reached  agree- 
ment on  ^  comprehensive  package  of 
benefits  for  the  Persian  Gulf  troops  and 
their  families.  The  package  would  pro- 
vide $500  million  in  benefits  to  those 
who  served  and  veterans. 

It  was  n^  hope  to  proceed  to  the  con- 

of  this  agreed-upon  package 

immediately  and  to  get  it  enacted  into 

law.     Unf  )rtunately,     there     is     one 

amendmei  t  which  one  Senator  wishes 
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to  offer  that  is  unrelated  to  the  bene- 
fits package  that  could  lead  to  a 
lengrthy  debate  on  that  subject,  as  well 
as  trigger  a  host  of  other  amendments 
on  both  sides,  both  related  to  and  unre- 
lated to  the  benefits  package.  There- 
fore, consideration  of  that  amendment 
could  endanger  the  prompt  passage  of 
this  authorization  bill,  the  benefits 
package,  and  the  two  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bills  that  are  likely  to  fol- 
low. 

It  remains  my  hope  and  intention 
that  we  can  complete  action  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  two  supple- 
mental appropriations  bills  which  will 
follow  and  have  those  signed  into  law 
prior  to  the  ESaster  recess.  The  Eiaster 
recess  will  begin  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness next  week,  so  we  are  talking 
about  a  little  more  than  1  working 
week  to  accomplish  this.  That  will  be 
very  difficult  to  do. 

If  this  amendment  is  offered,  that 
means  it  probably  will  not  be  possible 
to  meet  that  time  schedule,  as  the  au- 
thorization bill,  both  for  the  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  the  Persian  Gulf  ben- 
efits bill,  will  undoubtedly  then  take 
several  dayB  with  many  amendments. 
Since  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session 
on  this  Friday,  with  a  large  delegation 
of  Senators  traveling  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  means  that  we  simply  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  timetable  that 
I  have  outlined  as  our  intention  and 
hope. 

We  are  trying  to  work  this  matter 
out.  Senator  Dole  and  I  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress  until  now  in  get- 
ting agreement  on  the  benefits  package 
and  in  trying  to  establish  a  framework 
within  which  we  can  get  all  three  of 
these  measures  approved  and  enacted 
into  law  prior  to  the  Easter  recess;  but 
we  have  not  quite  gotten  there  yet. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  so  as 
to  permit  the  debate  to  begin  on  the 
legislation,  it  being  my  understanding 
that  several  Senators  wish  to  address 
this  subject  while  we  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  agreement  on  this  other 
unrelated  amendment,  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  578,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  benefits  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  578)  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  nscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  to  provide  military  personnel  bene- 
fits for  persons  serving  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  major- 
ity leader? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  repeat  and  emphasize  that  I 
hope  we  can  work  this  out.  If  we  can- 
not and  the  amendment  is  offered,  it 
means  that  many  other  amendments 
will  be  offered.  It  is  likely  then  that 
the  benefits  to  our  troops  will  not  be 
available  immediately  but  could  be  de- 
layed for  a  substantial  period  of  time, 
that  the  funds  needed  to  cover  the 
military  for  military  costs  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  will  be  delayed, 
and  the  funds  needed  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  unemployment  benefits  and 
other  domestic  emergency  needs  would 
not  be  inunediately  forthcoming.  So  I 
hope  we  can  get  this  done. 

We  have  made  very  good  progress  so 
far.  We  have  had  a  series  of  good  and 
constructive  meetings  with  Senator 
Dole  and  other  interested  Senators. 
Many  Senators,  I  might  say,  have  been 
forthcoming.  Senators  have  com- 
promised and  have  been  willing  to  back 
off  from  including  their  provisions  in 
the  bill,  have  been  willing  to  agree  not 
to  offer  amendments.  We  have  made 
good  progress  with  a  great  deal  of  co- 
operation all  the  way  around.  I  hope 
that  will  continue  and  that  we  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  ambitious  timetable 
which  I  have  just  described. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  is  present,  and  that  the  rank- 
ing member  will  be  here  shortly. 

I  now  yield  the  floor,  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
only  on  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  now  has  before 
it  S.  578,  the  Dei>artment  of  Defense 
Desert  Storm  Supplemental  Authoriza- 
tion and  Military  Personnel  Benefits 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

This  bill  provides  the  authorization 
required  by  law  for  additional  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1991  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war;  gives  the 
Defense  Department  increased  flexibil- 
ity to  manage  military  personnel  lev- 
els in  the  aftermath  of  the  war;  author- 
izes certain  benefits  for  the  military 
men  and  women  involved  in  the  war; 
and  establishes  certain  reporting  re- 
quirements for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  keep  Congress  informed  of  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  to  provide  Congress 
with  an  after-action  report  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 


Our  entire  Nation  is  very  proud  of 
the  magnificent  performance  of  all  the 
military  services  and  all  of  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  throughout  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

We  are  proud  of  President  Bush's 
skillful  leadership,  particularly  his 
leadership  in  the  different  job  of  hold- 
ing together  a  very  fragile  alliance. 
President  Bush,  Secretary  Baker,  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  and  Brent  Scowcroft, 
and  I  am  sure  others,  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  in  holding  that  fragile  al- 
liance together  at  critical  times. 

We  are  also  proud  of  our  senior  mili- 
tary commanders,  including  General 
Powell,  General  Schwarzkopf,  and  our 
other  top  military  commanders. 

We  are  all  proud  of  our  defense  indus- 
try and  their  engineers  and  workers 
who  designed  and  built  the  weapons  we 
used  so  e^ectively  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

I  said  many  times  over  the  past 
months  that  Congress  will  provide  the 
necessary  resources  our  dedicated  men 
and  women  in  uniform  need  to  conduct 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  successfully  and 
to  return  home  to  the  heroes'  welcome 
they  certainly  deserve. 

This  bill  does  exactly  that.  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  bill  deals  only  with  the 
incremental  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The  commit- 
tee was  strict  In  ensuring  this  is  a 
clean  bill  in  this  regard,  without  a  lot 
of  other  extraneous  matters.  I  hope 
other  Senators  will  respect  that  ap- 
proach and  not  offer  amendments  that 
deal  with  Issues  outside  the  scope  of 
paying  for  this  war  and  also  the  bene- 
fits for  the  men  and  women. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  highlight  for  my  colleagues 
the  major  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill.  The  Persian  Gulf  confiict  has  in- 
volved the  largest  deplojmient  of  Unit- 
ed States  military  forces  since  the 
Vietnam  war.  President  Bush  exercised 
his  authority  under  section  673  and  673b 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
order  over  225,000  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  to  active 
duty  to  support  this  deplosrment. 

Our  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  a  tre- 
mendous job.  Over  541,000  U.S.  Active 
and  Reserve  personnel  were  deployed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  as  a  part  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

The  final  costs  of  the  confiict,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  redeplojrlng  forces, 
remains  to  be  determined.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  unusual  and  unanticipated 
nature  of  expenditures  associated  vrith 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  budget 
summit  agreement  last  year  provided 
that  the  incremental  costs  associated 
with  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  are  considered  emer- 
gency expenditures  outside  the  deficit 
reduction  enforcement  procedures  in 
the  budget  agreement  arrived  at  last 
CaU. 
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The  administration  has  requested  au- 
thority to  use  funds  ttom  the  defense 
cooperation  account  that  have  been 
contributed  by  foreign  countries  to 
begin  paying  the  costs  of  the  war.  In 
addition,  the  Department  has  re- 
quested establishment  of  a  Desert 
Shield  working  capital  account  to  be 
used  in  the  event  foreign  contributions 
are  not  available  when  expenditures 
must  be  made. 

The  committee  has  approved  each  of 
these  requests  with  appropriate  con- 
trols on  expenditures  to  ensure  the 
ftmds  are .  derived  trom  foreign  con- 
tributions to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible and  that  such  funds  are  used  only 
for  the  incremental  costs  of  the  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

In  1990  Congress  established  the  de- 
fense cooperation  account  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  receiving  and  spending 
contributions  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses, including  contributions  from 
foreign  countries.  The  law  requires 
both  an  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion prior  to  obligation  of  funds  from 
the  defense  cooperation  account.  All 
foreign  contributions  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  are  placed  in  this  ac- 
count. 

According  to  the  administration, 
commitments  from  our  allies  now  total 
$53.5  billion  in  cash  and  in-kind  con- 
tributions. And  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Comptroller  indicates  that  we 
have  received  $17.8  billion  in  payments 
as  of  March  8, 1991. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee would  establish  a  mechanism  to 
ensure  foreign  contributions  rather 
than  U.S.  tax  dollars  are  used  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  the  war  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  This  bill  author- 
izes appropriations  of  funds  contained 
in  the  defense  cooperation  account  to 
pay  for  the  incremental  costs  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

The  bUl  also  authorizes  S15  billion  in 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  establish  a 
Desert  Storm  working  capital  account. 
The  administration  testified  such  an 
account  is  necessary  to  ensure  funds 
will  be  available  to  meet  urgent  needs 
in  the  event  there  are  insufficient 
ftinds  in  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count during  the  period  between  the 
making  of  the  pledges  and  the  actual 
receipt  of  pasrments  by  our  foreign  al- 
lies. 

The  committee  bill  provides  funds 
f^om  the  defense  cooperation  account 
may  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  fiscal  year  1991  authoriza- 
tlona  otherwise  available  to  the  De- 
partment. If  there  are  Insufficient 
fbnda  in  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count, funds  trom  the  working  capital 
accoont  may  be  transferred  to  such  au- 
thorizations. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  S15 
billion  in  the  working  capital  account 
may  be  used  only  to  the  extent  foreign 
contribatlons  in  the  defense  coopera- 


tion account  are  not  available  to  pay 
for  the  incremental  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

If  fui  ds  are  used  from  the  S15  billion 
workin  r  capital  account— which  is  U.S. 
tajcpayjrs'  money — that  account  must 
be  promptly  replenished  from  contribu- 
tions tjD  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count, which  represents  the  allied  con- 
tribution. 

Afterlall  the  incremental  costs  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  are  paid,  any  balances  remain- 
ing in  tne  working  capital  account,  the 
taxpayer  account,  would  be  returned  to 
the  U.a  Treasury. 

The  committee  bill  also  authorizes 
transfers  between  fiscal  year  1991  oper- 
ation ^nd  maintenance  and  military 
personijel  accoimts  to  pay  for  the  in- 
cremental costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

The  Defense  Department  has  identi- 
fied seyeral  hundred  million  in  costs 
for  the|  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
personnel  who  have  been  activated  for 
this  operation,  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred ft-om  Reserve  military  ipersonnel 
accounis  to  active  miltiary  personnel 
and  O&M  accounts. 

The  cjommittee  bill  also  includes  im- 
portant safegruards  to  maintain  appro- 
priate congressional  oversight  of  the 
use  of  tlie  funds  in  the  defense  coopera- 
tion amount  and  the  Desert  Storm 
working  capital  account  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  The 
transfer  authority  in  the  bill  can  be 
used  oaly  after  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense provides  the  Congress  with  a  no- 
tificati*n  and  after  that  notification  a 
period  <  f  7  days  elapees. 

The  lotification  from  the  Depart- 
ment iiust  include,  first,  a  certifi- 
cation I  hat  the  amounts  proposed  to  be 
transferred  will  be  used  only  to  fund 
the  incremental  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm;  second,  a 
list  of  Ithe  amounts  to  be  transferred 
and  thei  accounts  to  which  the  transfer 
will  be  made;  third,  a  description  of  the 
prograniis,  projects,  and  activities  to 
which  the  funds  are  proposed  to  be 
transferred. 

If  th«  transfer  is  flrom  the  working 
capital  account,  the  notification  must 
also  ex;  »lain  why  foreign  contributions 
have  njt  provided  sufficient  funds  to 
permit  Itransfers  from  the  defense  co- 
operation account. 

On  a  monthly  basis,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  will  pro- 
vide an  accoimting  of  transfers  in  a  re- 
port to  phe  Congress  and  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  who  will  be  giving 
oversight  also. 

Thesa  notification,  certification,  and 
reportiag  requirements  ensure  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  oversee  the 
expenditure  of  funds  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  oommlttee  bill  also  includes  au- 
thority requested  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment   to   waive    certain    military 
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personnel  ( nd  strength  and  grade  ceil- 
ings for  fiscal  year  1991  because  of  the 
unusual  requirements  resulting  f^om 
Operation  )esert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  These  waivers  are  nec- 
essary to  minimize  personnel  turbu- 
lence and  involuntary  separations  as 
the  military  services  drawdown  their 
strength  aa  projected  In  their  budget  in 
the  aftermli,th  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Since  tha  start  of  this  operation,  the 
military  services  have  had  to  retain 
certain  military  members  on  active 
duty  and  slso  increase  the  number  of 
new  recrui  a.  As  a  result,  the  military 
services  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
end  strengt  hs  prescribed  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  agree<  1  to  in  the  National  Defense 
Authorizat  on  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  military  services  also  must  have 
temporary  ;  relief  from  certain  statu- 
tory grade  ceilings  for  officers  as  well 
as  enlisted  grades  to  allow  the  military 
services  toi  prudently  manage  the  per- 
sonnel inventory  during  the  drawdown 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  fiscti  year  1991  Defense  Author- 
and  the  fiscal  year  1992-93 
et  call  for  a  gradual  de- 
he  active  duty  personnel 
the  military  services  over 
ears  from  the  1990  level  of 
llion  by  1995.  That  is  the 
law  on  the  books  now. 

The  corlimittee  stressed,  in  last 
year's  report,  a  grradual  approach  so 
could  phase  down  with  a 
f  turbulence  and  an  abso- 
of  involimtary  releases, 
ttee  will  be  reviewing  this 
ngth  plan  in  the  coming 
e  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1992-93  Defense  authorization  bill. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
at  this  timp,  however,  that  the  waivers 
in  this  supplemental  bill  will  result  in 
increased  personnel  costs  in  fiscal  year 
1991  and  in  fiscal  year  1992.  A  higher 
personnel  ijevel  in  fiscal  year  1991,  for 
example,  means  the  military  services 
will  begin  the  next  fiscal  year,  1992  fis- 
cal year,  at  a  higher  strengrth  than  as- 
sumed in  tne  budget  request  that  the 
President  made  for  1992. 

This  is  only  one  area  where  the  incre- 
mental coalts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
will  spill  ojver  into  fiscal  1992  and  re- 
quire defen^  spending  in  excess  of  the 
level  assumed  in  the  budget  summit 
agreement.' 

The  comi^ittee  has  included  a  provi- 
sion in  this  section  that  will  make  it 
clear  that  increases  in  end  strengths 
resulting  fijom  Operation  Desert  Storm 
waivers  rep|*esent  incremental  costs  as- 
sociated with  Operation  Desert  Storm 
for  fimdin^  purposes.  This  provision 
would  authorize  the  use  of  funds  from 
the  defense  cooperation  account  to  pay 
for  these  incremental  costs. 

Turning  to  the  military  personnel 
benefits,  which  are  so  Important  and  so 
meaningful  to  our  young  men  and 
women  whq  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
those  who  have  already  returned  home. 
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the  committee  bill  incorporates  several 
measures  that  have  been  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

These  Include:  S.  237,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  with  Senator  Warner  and 
others,  which  would  increase  the 
monthly  rate  of  hostile  fire  or  immi- 
nent danerer  pay  for  military  personnel 
firom  $110  a  month  to  $150  a  month. 
That  would  be  retroactive  to  Augrust  1, 
1990.  This  hostile  fire  pay  was  last  in- 
creased in  1985,  and  the  increase  in  this 
provision  would  match  inflation  over 
the  last  6  years. 

This  is  a  very  important  benefit  to  a 
lot  of  people.  They  have  given  up  some 
of  their  benefits  when  they  moved  ftom 
their  active  duty  posts  over  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  spite  of  going:  to  a  danger 
zone,  they  have  lost  money  because 
their  families  lose  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
sistence allowance. 

It  is  awfully  hard  to  explain  to  a 
military  family  why  a  military  mem- 
ber should  go  off  to  war  while  his  or 
her  family  takes  a  pay  cut.  We  hope 
this  form  of  increase  will  help  com- 
pensate those  who  have,  in  effect,  lost 
family  income  because  of  going  to  war 
for  our  Nation. 

The  next  provision  which  is  incor- 
porated in  this  bill  is  S.  204,  introduced 
by  Senator  Glenn,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  recall  military  person- 
nel to  active  duty,  in  connection  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  in  the  highest 
grade  held  satisfactorily  while  on  pre- 
vious active  duty. 

The  next  provision  is  S.  331,  a  meas- 
ure previously  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, which  would  ensure  that  survivors 
of  military  members  are  entitled  to  the 
pajrment  for  unused  accrued  leave  if 
the  member  dies  on  active  duty.  I 
think  everyone  would  agree  with  the 
equity  of  that  provision. 

S.  221,  another  measure  previously 
reported  by  the  committee,  would  ex- 
empt military  members  who  are  in  a 
missing  status  from  the  $10,000  annual 
cap  on  the  amount  that  individuals 
may  save  under  the  savings  plan  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  military  personnel  deployed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
measures  previously  reported  by  the 
committee,  the  committee  bill  incor- 
porates other  measures,  in  some  cases, 
with  amendments: 

S.  334,  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  others,  which  would  author- 
ize $20  million  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  child  care  assistance 
to  military  personnel  serving  on  active 
duty  and  would  authorize  60  days  of 
transitional  medical  benefits  from  the 
Defense  Department  upon  separation 
for  reservists  called  to  active  duty  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm, 
and  for  certain  active  duty  personnel 
involuntarily  retained  on  active  duty; 


S.  281,  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  others,  which  would  author- 
ize $30  million  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  for  education  and  fam- 
ily support  services  to  families  of  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  on  active  duty; 

S.  384,  introduced  by  Senator  McCain 
and  others,  which  would  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  reduction  in 
CHAMPUS  mental  health  benefits  re- 
quired by  section  703  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991  from  February  15,  1991  to  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1992; 

A  provision  which  would  authorize 
Reserve  component  medical  personnel 
activated  for  Operation  Desert  Storm 
to  receive  the  same  special  and  incen- 
tive pays  as  their  active-duty  coimter- 
parts; 

Finally,  a  provision  which  would  in- 
crease the  death  gratuity  from  $3,000  to 
$6,000  for  survivors  of  military  mem- 
bers who  died  as  a  result  of  service  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  benefits  provided  in  this 
bill  are  fully  justified  in  recognition  of 
the  unique  circumstances  that  con; 
fronted  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
and  their  families  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm.  The  fiscal  year 
1991  cost  of  these  benefits  is  approxi- 
mately $267  million.  These  costs  are 
clearly  incremental  costs  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  We  tried  to  confine  our 
benefits  to  the  incremental  benefits  re- 
lating to  the  war. 

There  will  be  a  leadership  amend- 
ment, as  has  already  been  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell], which  will  bring  in  the  package 
negotiated  by  Senator  Glenn  and  oth- 
ers, from  other  committees  that  we 
have  no  jurisdiction  over.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  package  will  be 
presented  as  an  agreed-upon  amend- 
ment by  the  leadership  to  this  bill.  We 
will  have  all  of  it  folded  into  this  bill, 
if  that  ameadnient  is  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  two  im- 
portant reporting  requirements  relat- 
ing to  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  The  first 
reporting  requirement  includes  for  en- 
suring that  there  will  be  a  complete  ac- 
counting of  all  expenditures  and 
sources  of  funding  related  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  This  pro- 
vision requires  the  Ofilce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  submit  monthly 
reports  on  the  costs  of  U.S.  military 
operations  connected  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  and  on  allied  contributions 
to  offset  the  costs  of  U.S.  military  op- 
erations. This  provision  also  requires 
reports  on  related  burdensharing  not 
directly  involving  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  will  be  required  to 
report  on  participation  in  the  military 
coalition,  as  well  as  on  economic  aid  to 
f^nt-line  states,  refugee  assistance, 
and  financial  support  for  military  ef- 
forts of  other  allied  nations. 


This  provision  was  passed  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  designated  H.R.  586,  and 
it  was  referred  to  our  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  have  amended  the 
House  reporting  requirements  slightly 
and  reported  it  as  part  of  this  supple- 
mental authorization  bill,  and  also  as  a 
separate  bill. 

The  second  reporting  requirement 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  assessment 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  Operation  Desert 
Storm  is  the  most  significant  military 
activity  involving  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  since  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  lessons  learned  f^m  the 
strategry,  the  tactics,  the  logistics  mir- 
acle— in  my  view — which  was  per- 
formed, the  personnel  policies,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  conflict  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  decisions  in  this 
and  future  years  about  our  national  de- 
fense posture. 

The  committee  bill  includes  a  provi- 
sion that  requires  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  an  assessment,  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  on  the  con- 
duct and  "lessons  learned"  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
"The  Future  Year  Defense  Plan"  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  reflects  a 
5-year  build-down  that  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  defense  establish- 
ment. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
carefully  assess  the  lessons  learned  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  so  we  struc- 
ture that  in  a  manner  that  enables  the 
United  States,  when  a  build-down  is 
completed,  to  have  the  capability  to 
defend  our  interests  all  over  the  world. 
This  will  be,  indeed,  an  important  les- 
son. We  will  all  learn  firom  it. 

We  are  not  expecting  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  report  the  total  lessons 
learned  immediately.  We  hope  to  work 
with  them  over  a  period  of  a  number  of 
months  in  getting  this  information, 
and  we  hope  to  have  an  interim  report. 
The  time  required  for  the  interim  re- 
port is  a  90-day  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  we  call  a 
clean  supplemental  authorization  bill 
at  this  moment  as  we  speak.  And  I 
hope  it  will  remain  so  during  the 
course  of  the  next  day  or  so  that  it 
takes  to  consider  it.  If  it  becomes  a  bill 
that  has  other  amendments  on  it  and  is 
no  longer  a  clean  bill,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  any  number  of  amend- 
ments. There  are  a  lot  of  these  amend- 
ments that  I  will  support. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
worked  on  an  amendment  that  be  may 
be  presenting.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  I  could  work  with 
him  and  maybe  work  out  something  I 
could  support  on  that  amendment. 

But  on  this  bill,  if  one  amendment 
comes  in,  everybody  we  have  talked  to 
about  keeping  their  amendments  off  is 
going  to  come  over  to  the  floor.  They 
are  going  to  inresent  their  amendments, 
and  here  we  go;  we  are  going  to  be  on 
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this  a  longr  time.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  understand,  no  matter  how 
worthy  their  amendment  is  and  no 
matter  how  clean  and  pure  in  their 
mind  their  amendment  is,  if  they  put  it 
on  this  bill,  this  bill  will  no  longer  be 
a  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  bill;  it 
will  become  a  major  defense  bill  and 
the  doors  will  be  open.  When  the  doors 
are  open  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  com- 
pany and  the  amendments  stream  in. 
So  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  be  dis- 
ciplined and  understand  that  this  is  an 
urgent  bill,  that  this  is  to  pay  for  costs 
that  have  already  been  incurred.  It  is  a 
bill  that  will  greatly  assist  our  mili- 
tary men  and  women  who  have  served 
this  Nation  so  well,  and  their  families 
back  home  who  have  served  this  Nation 
so  well. 

I  want  to  close,  Mr.  President,  by 
again  emphasizing  something  I  have 
said  for  a  number  of  days  since  I  re- 
turned fi-om  the  Persian  Gulf  with  my 
good  friend  fi^jm  Virginia,  Senator 
Warner,  Senator  Stevens,  and  Sen- 
ator INOUYB.  There  is  no  way  to  express 
to  the  American  people  how  important 
their  support  was  in  sustaining  the  mo- 
rale of  our  military  forces  and  in  let- 
ting them  know  that  the  Nation  was 
united  behind  them,  letting  them  know 
that  the  debate  was  over  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  everybody  was  on  one 
side,  and  that  we  were  all  supporting 
them  and  doing  everything  we  could 
back  here  to  make  sure  they  had  the 
resources. 

The  Nation  has  participated  in  this 
war.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  agree  with  me;  every  tent  we 
went  Into,  no  matter  how  fragile,  in 
the  middle  of  that  sand  out  there  had 
little  pictures  and  letters  rn  the  walls, 
a  lot  of  them  fi*om  third  and  fourth 
graders  who  had  written  the  troops  out 
there  and  signed  their  names  and  sent 
their  love.  When  you  would  see  these 
battle-hardened  men  and  women  out 
there  is  the  field  looking  up  at  that 
third  and  fourth  grade  picture  or  por- 
trait or  message  expressing  support,  it 
was  really  a  clear  message  to  me,  and 
I  think  to  the  others  who  were  on  that 
trip,  that  the  support  back  home 
makes  a  huge  difference  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
field.  So  all  of  our  country  should  be 
proud  of  that  very  visible  and  very  tan- 
gible and  very  meanlngftil  support  that 
was  so  evident  when  we  were  in  the 
field  and,  of  course,  evident  back  home. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  whatever  comments  he  would  like 
to  make  on  this  bill.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator flrom  Virginia  for  his  splendid  co- 
operation and  for  his  work  on  this  leg- 
islation, which  has  been  a  truly  bipar- 
tisan effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  pick  up  on  the  distin- 
guished chairman's  last  observation 
about  how,  when  we  were  in  the  gulf 
region,   we   were  struck,   particularly 
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those  0%  us  who  saw  service  in  World 
War  II  ind  Korea,  by  how  the  pinup  of 
the  Perflan  Gulf  was  in  sharp  contract 
to  the  p(nup  of  earlier  conflicts.  It  was 
the  lettfers,  the  posters  devised  by  the 
young  people  of  this  country  in  an  out- 
pouring] of  their  understanding  of  this 
conflict  I  and  the  purposes  for  which 
ler  brothers  and  sisters  were 
in  taking  risks  to  preserve 
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iciate  the  chairman's  senti- 
that  because  there  were  four 
ts  to  this  conflict:  The  leader- 
ship, which  I  will  address  momentarily; 
The  me^  and  women  who  saluted  and 
followe(^  the  orders;  the  logistic  chain; 
the  allies;  and  then  I  think  maybe  as  a 
fifth  th«re  was  the  home  front,  home- 
town, t  le  village  green,  U.S.A.  that 
turned  «ut  in  a  manner  unlike  any  in 
my  lifel  ime  since  the  closing  days  of 
World  \\  ar  n. 

Mr.  ]  "resident,  in  addressing  the 
pending  legislation,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman,  the  staff,  major- 
ity and  |Tiinority,  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Service^  Committee.  This  is  a  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  bill.  Let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  we  had  the 
prime  Besponsibility.  There  came  a 
time  when  we  recognized,  and  the  lead- 
ership ( f  the  Senate  recognized,  the 
importa  ice  of  embracing  other  pieces 
of  legislation  which,  although  not  di- 
rectly, i  idirectly  impacted  on  the  ben- 
efits, aa  we  now  term  it,  for  the  men 
and  won  len  who  served  in  the  gulf  and, 
indeed,  Ithose  back  here  at  home  in 
many  instances. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader,  the 
Republioan  leader.  Senators  Glenn  and 
McCain,!  for  working  together  against 
odds  which  at  times  appeared  to  me  to 
be  insurmountable,  given  the  volume  of 
the  legislation  and  the  uniqueness,  I 
will  use  that  word,  of  some  of  the  ideas 
that  caine  forward.  But  we  have  seen 
miracle^  performed  around  here  and, 
indeed,  this  was  a  miracle,  too,  to  put 
this  in  lone  package  in  <^r  bill,  the 
Commitiee  on  the  Armed  Services,  and 
make  it  a  part  of  the  other  important 
technic^  legislative  components  which 
the  chiirman  has  adequately  ad- 
dressed. I 

I  see  no  benefit  to  the  Senate  for  me 
to  review  the  very  fair  and  objective 
analysislof  those  other  technical  part^ 
of  the  Mil  over  which  our  committee 
had  the  principal  jurisdiction.  I  do  not 
foresee  lb  the  course  of  such  debate  as 
we  may  have  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion an^  differences  with  regard  to 
those  eltments  and  components  as  ad- 
dressed fy  the  chairman. 

like  to  return,  however,  and 
ly  remarks  with  those  of  the 
in  regard  to  this  conflict.  It 
aordinary  in  the  annals  of 
history,  all  military  history, 
not  justi  United  States  but  worldwide 
military  history.  We  had  in  place  at 
this  time  leadership  which  I  have 
tlmost  providential:  A  Presl- 
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dent  who  hid  ex];>erienced  combat,  who 
understood  how  to  leawl  men  and 
women  in  t^mes  of  combat;  we  had  gen- 
eral officer^,  we  had  flag  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  md  the  Marine  Corps  and  of 
the  Air  Force  who  had  extraordinary 
professional  capability  and  training, 
and  they  luid  under  their  immediate 
supervision  the  most  extraordinary 
grouping  ofjmen  and  women  in  the  his- 
tory of  ovui  Nation,  everyone  being  a 
volunteer,  ^t  was  the  All  Volunteer 
Force.  It  wajs  their  first  major  test. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  I  received  a  call 
from  an  individual  for  whom  I  have  un- 
limited admiration.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  setve  with  him  from  1969 
through  1972  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Melvjn  Laird,  then  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Wa  reminisced  about  the  ori- 
gins of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  and 
how  at  that  time  President  Richard 
Nixon,  together  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Lairdl  and  the  two  Chairmen  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  really  worked 
on  this.  Th^  took  the  risk,  in  the  face 
of  unprecediented  turmoil  here  on  the 
home  front  ^oward  a  military  action,  of 
shifting  to  IJhe  All  Volunteer  Force.  In- 
deed, it  wasj  a  risk;  there  was  no  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  our  country  for 
having  an  All  Volunteer  Force.  The 
war  was  coitinuing  to  be  waged.  The 
transition  was  made.  The  concept 
worked.  Ths  concept  worked  because 
this  countr:r  has  as  its  greatest  asset 
the  men  aid  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  ;roung  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  no  come  forward  and  volun- 
teer and  th^  officers  and  noncoms  who 
were  to  work  with  this  ever  evolving 
and  changiig  group  of  young  people. 
And  on  the  pome  fi-ont,  I  hope  many  of 
our  colleagnes  have  experienced  as  I 
was  privilegfed— I  underline  privileged— 
to  experience  the  first  homecoming 
from  the  gulf  of  Virginians  who  had 
gone  forth.  In  this  instance  it  was  at 
Langley,  a  I  historic  air  base  in  our 
country  in  Virginia,  the  First  Tactical 
Air  Wing,  Which  Senator  Nunn  and  I 
and  Senator  Stevens  and  Senator 
INOUYE  had  jrisited  only  weeks  before  in 
the  gulf.  As  the  planes  were  taking  off 
diuing  our  kneeting  with  the  airmen, 
around  the  clock  performing  missions, 
little  did  vJe  know  at  that  time,  al- 
though it  waa  predicted,  forewarned 
that  we  wolald  begin  the  ground  ele- 
ment— it  is  often  called  the  ground 
war;  that  is  a  misnomer — of  the  major 
conflict,  the  air  element  having  per- 
formed brilMantly  for  some  weeks,  we 
would  be  back  home  greeting  the  very 
people  we  met  in  the  gulf. 

We  leamep  a  great  deal  from  those 
people,  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
visited.  But]  I  experienced  at  Langley 
an  outpouring  of  love  and  affection,  of 
respect,  of  admiration,  of  confidence  of 
the  American  people  for  those  individ- 
uals. I  just  hope  our  President  and  this 
Congress,  w)rklng  in  partnership,  can 
capture  the  momentum,  the  can-do 
spirit  generated  by  the  troops  largely 
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in  the  gulf,  and.  Indeed,  the  home  flront 
supporting  them,  capture  that  spirit 
and  translate  it  into  solutions  that  we 
need  here  at  home  for  some  of  our 
major  problems. 

The  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
which  our  President  was  invited  and 
delivered  a  brilliant  address  to  the  Na- 
tion I  think  laid  the  foundation. 

I  went  through  the  halls  of  this  Sen- 
ate in  the  past  few  days  I  felt  a  vibra- 
tion and  a  feeling  in  this  Senate  that 
we  can  achieve  those  objectives. 

I  met  this  morning  with  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  on  which  I  serve 
relating  to  transportation,  and  he 
wants  to  meet  the  President's  deadline 
of  100  days  within  which  to  enact  legis- 
lation as  it  relates  to  transportation. 
He  is  sitting  down  individually  with 
each  of  the  members  of  his  committee 
now  charting  out  our  respective  re- 
sponsibilities and  ascertaining  the  pa- 
rameters in  which  we  desire  to  work  on 
that  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  Is 
a  member  of  that  committee.  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  consulted,  as  I  was  this 
morning,  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished 
chairman  and  good  firiend  has  made  ref- 
erence to  the  desire  to  have  a  clean 
bill.  That  is  the  hope  of  all  managers. 
It  is  seldom  realized  here. 

The  leadership,  preceding  the  re- 
marks of  the  Chairman,  indicated  that 
there  was  a  amendment  which  could  in 
turn  evoke  considerable  debate,  pos- 
sibly other  amendments  and  without 
naming  the  Senator.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  am  that  Senator  who  has  the 
amendment. 

I  will  address  briefly  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  the  content  of  the 
amendment,  and  then  at  a  later  time — 
I  see  other  Senators  anxious  to  address 
the  bill — I  perhaps  will  have  further  op- 
portunity. I  have  always  worked  in  co- 
operation with  the  leadership  of  this 
body.  Indeed  it  is  through  compromise 
that  we  achieve  our  major  goals.  I  rec- 
ognize, as  does  the  chairman  and  oth- 
ers, the  urgency  of  this  legislation.  But 
I  also  recognize,  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  the  amendment  that  I  will 
submit  to  this  body  in  due  course.  I 
recognize  that  importance. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  lessons 
learned  in  the  gulf.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  recollections  I  have  of  this 
historic  period  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  American  people  here  at  home 
studied  in  detail  not  only  through  ob- 
serving on  television  but  by  carefully 
reading  the  newspapers  and  other  jour- 
nals which  in  turn  very  accurately  and 
in  a  responsible  way  provided  them  an 
education  with  respect  to  our  military, 
and  the  weapons  being  used. 

We  sat  in  astonishment  and  saw  the 
videotape  firom  certain  of  our  weapons 
sjrstems  transmitted  by  satellite  down 
to  the  village  greens  of  our  country, 
and  there  on  our  television  sets  we  wit- 
nessed the  excellence  of  our  weapons. 


starting  with  the  ability  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
had  been  trained  properly  as  an  all-vol- 
unteer force,  who  had  been  given — that 
is,  provided — these  weapons  by  a  deter- 
mined succession  of  Presidents  and  a 
determined  Congress;  the  best  eqmp- 
ment  that  could  be  afforded  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  They  operated 
them.  They  knew  how  to  do  it.  They 
astonished  not  only  America  but  the 
whole  world. 

The  chairman  has  acknowledged  our 
gratitude,  and  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  this  conflict  may  well  have 
dragged  on  interminably,  may  well 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many, 
many  additional  lives,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  genius  of  the  minds  in  this 
country,  in  the  industrial  base,  in  the 
management  base,  in  the  production 
b£ise;  finally  to  the  operators  of  the 
weapons  to  produce  this  technology. 

We,  this  Nation,  gravely  and  deeply 
mourn  the  loss  of  120-plus  Americans. 
As  I  said,  I  was  there  on  a  Thursday 
when  they  came  home,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  I  sat  in  the  pews  of  the 
religrious  shrines — of  this  country,  in 
my  State,  or  in  the  open  green  in  front 
of  a  high  school— to  quietly  join  with 
family  and  friends  as  we  mourned  the 
loss  of  two  brave  Virginians,  volun- 
teers each,  who  proudly  went  forth. 
And  they  will  not  be  returning. 

My  mind  went  back  on  the  night  the 
chairman  and  I,  and  our  two  col- 
leagues, visited  in  Israel.  It  was  about 
9  o'clock  at  night.  We  had  flown  from 
the  gulf  to  Israel  to  meet  with  the  De- 
fense Minister  to  show  our  support  and 
our  respect  for  the  courage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  the  face  of  a  terrorist 
weapon.  The  Scud  missile  was  not  a 
military  weapon.  It  was  simply  a  ter- 
rorist weapon  inflicted  upon  an  inno- 
cent, virtually  helpless  people — the 
Scud  attacks  indiscriminately. 

While  we  were  seated  there  with  the 
Defense  Minister,  the  air  raid  sirens 
went  off.  There  was  calm  in  the  room. 
The  Minister  and  his  principal  military 
staff  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 

Colncldentally,  the  television  was 
turned  on  which  then,  as  best  it  can. 
through  the  government.  Informed  the 
people,  in  this  instance,  Tel  Aviv,  of 
the  details  of  the  pending  attack,  with 
instructions  as  to  how  to  use  a  gas 
matsk.  Each  of  us  were  Issued  a  gas 
mask.  The  Defense  Minister  showed  us 
how  to  a  fix  the  various  parts.  It  was 
all  very  calm.  It  was  all  very  collected. 

He  then  looked  at  his  watch,  and  he 
said  it  would  be  a  matter,  I  think,  of  6 
to  7  minutes  in  which  we  would  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  defense  system 
would  interdict  this  missile  or  whether 
it  would  Impact  some  helpless  area. 

We  heard  very  clearly  a  loud,  thun- 
derous type  of  clap,  and  then  there  was 
a  period  of  time  in  which  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  a  missile  or  a  successful 


interdiction?  It  turned  out  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful interdiction. 

Our  meeting  resumed.  We  finished 
our  business,  and  spent  the  night  In  a 
largely  deserted  community,  Tel  Aviv; 
largely  deserted  in  terms  of  any  tour- 
ists or  visitors — citizens,  yes,  but  not 
too  many  visitors  with  hotels  virtually 
empty. 

The  next  morning  our  delegation 
went  out  and  visited  the  Patriot  site 
conmianded  by  Americans  and  Israelis 
which  had  successfully  interdicted  that 
missile.  We  learned  that  the  trajectory 
was  such  that  it  would  likely  have  fall- 
en in  the  proximity  of  the  Defense  Min- 
istry. 

We  then  visited  another  site  in  Tel 
Aviv  where  some  week  or  so  before  a 
Scud  had  landed  and  caused  great  dev- 
astation, not  only  in  terms  of  human 
suffering  but  of  housing  and  other 
structures.  We  were  met  by  the  mayor 
and  some  of  the  neighbors.  You  should 
have  seen  their  faces.  They  indeed  un- 
derstood the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. They  said  they  were  rebuilding. 
The  signs  of  rebuilding  had  already 
commenced.  But  they  had  courage  and 
determination  that  really  Inspired  all 
of  us. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  of  this 
amendment.  Through  the  leadership 
that  the  United  States  has  shown 
working  in  conjunction  with  primarily 
27  other  military  partners  in  the  coali- 
tion in  the  gulf,  we  will  not  see  in  the 
foreseeable  future  another  requirement 
to  send  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  abroad.  But  I,  as  one 
Senator,  want  to  assure  them  and  their 
families  that,  if  a  subsequent  deploy- 
ment comes,  the  genius  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  same  genius 
that  configured  the  Patriot,  the  same 
military  genius  that  looked  at  the  tac- 
tics by  which  through  air  interdiction 
to  suppress  and  destroy  the  laimch 
sites  of  the  Scud  missiles,  the  combina- 
tion of  those  two  defenses,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  provided  in 
every  way,  technologically,  to  protect 
the  safety  of  our  forward  deployed 
troops,  to  protect  the  safety  of  civilian 
populations  which  may  be  associated 
with  any  future  battle  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  many  others,  that  by  the 
year  2000,  there  will  be  some  20  or  more 
nations  either  with  the  capability  to 
manufacture  or  the  capability  to  ac- 
quire missile  technology  in  the  open 
market.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be 
able  to  give  the  assurance  to  any  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  that 
have  to  go  In  harm's  way  that  at  least 
we  have  unleashed  the  genius  here  at 
home  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  just  do 
two  things:  To  fully  perform  the  re- 
search and  development  and  tests  of 
our  technology  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  can  devise  a  better  system  in 
preparedness  of  operation  to  interdict 
the    incoming    missile,    such    as    the 
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crude,  terrorist,  basically  World  War  n    scenaric 
technology  Scud,  and  other  such  sys- 
tems that  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
world  as  part  of  the  arsenals. 

I  just  want  that  assurance,  so  that  if 
I  ever  have  to  again  go  to  an  assembly 
of  a  family  grrieving  for  a  loss,  I  can  say 
to  them  that  we  are  doing  everything 
to  prevent  that  tjrpe  of  loss  in  this 
country. 

Consequently,  I  think  it  is  timely 
that  we,  as  a  Congress,  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  express  to  our  Presi- 
dent, who  is  endeavoring  now  to  nego- 
tiate some  type  of  solution  to  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  to  express  to  Americans, 
and  to  express  to  our  allies  that  we. 
the  Congress,  are  supportive,  and  we 
urge  the  President  in  the  next  2  years 
to  sit  down  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
determine  if  there  are  not  reasonable 
adjustments  to  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
can  be  achieved  to  unleash  this  genius 
that  created  the  smart  weapons  that 
could,  from  14,000  feet,  go  down 
through  a  stove  pipe  of  no  greater  di- 
ameter than  18  inches;  if  that  same  ge- 
nius cannot  begin  to  devise  protective 
systems,  utilizing  whatever  elements 
necessary,  including  those  in  space,  to 
protect  our  troops,  to  protect  our  aJ- 
lies.  to  protect  innocent  civilians. 

Hopefully,  the  day  will  not  come,  but 
perhaps  even  to  protect  some  areas  of 
the  homeland  of  the  United  States 
which  could,  conceivably,  with  future 
generations  of  ballistic  missiles,  be 
subject  to  threat  and  attack.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  not  unreasonable 
request  and  a  timely  one. 

While  it  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Congress,  while  it  is  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  Americans,  let  us  get  on  with  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  we  can.  That  is 
all  I  ask,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  begin  to  mass  produce 
them.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
begin  to  deploy  them.  My  suggestion  is 
very  clear.  Just  unleash  American 
technology  to  determine  can  we  do  it, 
how  successful  would  it  be,  and  then  a 
President,  then  a  Congress — undoubt- 
edly a  future  Congress — can  decide  the 
question  of  deployment. 

But  now  is  the  time,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  call  on  Americans  across  this 
country  to  communicate  with  their 
Members  of  Congress,  and  I  think  they 
will  share  with  me  their  views  that  it 
is  timely  to  do  this. 

This  is  a  1972  treaty.  Coincidentally, 
I  think  I  am  the  only  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  was 
present  in  Moscow  at  the  time.  I  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  I  was  there 
in  connection  with  the  incidents  at  sea 
agreement,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
execute  on  behalf  of  my  country  the 
day  before.  But  that  was  an  entirely 
different  threat  to  the  environment  in 
1972.  It  was  an  entirely  different  tech- 
nological base  in  expertise  in  our  coun- 
try and  other  nations.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  men  who  sat  down,  the  nego-  (a) 
tlations  at  that  time,  could  envision  a    ing  nndlngs: 


such  as  the  world  has  wit- 


nessed I  ere  in  the  past  few  months. 

I  hope  that  America  would  respond  to 
the  neei  for  this  tjrpe  of  encourage- 
ment apd  offer  the  support  for  our 
P*resideit  that  it  gave  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  through- 
out thl4  conflict.  I  hope  that  America 
nd  the  same  amount  of  time 
how  we  might  solve  this  prob- 
lome  future  date,  and  studying 
for  allowing  our  people  to  go 
forward]  and  seek— that  is  all  this  is— 
the  faclz  to  show  that  we  can  solve  the 
problem.  And  a  President  and  a  future 
Congreap  will  then  make  the  decision, 
presumi  bly  after  working  it  out  with 
the  Sov  et  Union,  that  we  will  protect 
me  n   and   women   of   the   Armed 
Forces  i  ?hen  they  go  forth. 
Mr.  P  -esident,  I  gave  adequate  notice 
intention   to   bring  forth   this 
amendn  lent  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
hearing  >  with  Secretary  Cheney.  I  ex- 
dissatisfaction,  and  I  was  going 
to  address  it  at  the  first  opportunity, 
that  wa  5  an  open  session  hearing. 

I  raisi  id  an  adaptation  of  the  amend- 
ment t  lat  I  will  later  submit  today 
during  he  coiirse  of  the  deliberation  of 
this  V6fy  bill  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Committee.  So  it  has  been 
fully  eAlained  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
commit  tee.  I  have  now  had  the  oppor- 
tunity (o  explain  it  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

I  hav^  worked  with  the  President  and 
his  sen  or  staff  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  I  now  have  a  letter 
signed  )y  the  President's  National  Se- 
curity Adviser,  dated  today,  which 
reads  ai  follows: 

Dear  senator  Warner:  As  the  Gulf  War 
has  mad  >  clear,  the  proliferation  of  ballistic 
missile  1  echnology  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
structioi ;  already  can  threaten  our  allies  and 
our  foro  is  deployed  overseas.  In  the  coming 
tl  e  United  States  itself  will  face  the 
threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack. 
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Buildind  on  the  progress  already  achieved  by 
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program,   we  must  do  everything 
!  fco  ensure  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
we  can  i  lefend  ourselves  sigainst  such  unau- 
thorized or  accidental  launches  of  ballistic 
missiles 
Accordingly,  the  administration  strongly 
your  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion on  Aiissile  defenses.  I  believe  It  will  send 
an  unmi  itakable  signal  of  our  determination 
to  proc(  ed  with  ballistic  missile   defenses 
that  ent  i.nce  our  national  security. 
Sincerely, 

Brent  Scowcroft. 


president,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
print  in  the  RECORD  a  copy  of 
of  the  Congress  on  ballistic 
defense  amendment,  which  I  in- 
offer  at  an  appropriate  time 


being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


WARN9R  Sense  op  Congress  on  Ballistic 
Missile  Defenses 
Pi$DiNOS. — Congress  makes  the  follow- 
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The  growing  proliferation  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile technology  and  weapons  of  nmss  destruc- 
tion clearly  k-epresent  an  increasing  threat 
to  our  forced  overseas,  as  witnessed  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  |>rar. 

According  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. William  Webster,  by  the  end  of  the 
century  15  toi  20  developing  countries  will  be 
capable  of  producing  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bilities; at  leMt  six  developing  countries  will 
have  ballistic^  missiles  with  ranges  over  2,000 
miles,  of  which,  at  least  three  of  them  may 
develop  missiles  with  ranges  of  over  3,400 
miles  that,  1^  some  cases,  could  threaten  the 
United  Statet. 

The  devastation  and  loss  of  life  from  ballis- 
tic missile  attacks  was  evident  in  the  SCUD 
attacks  against  Saudia  Arabia  and  Israel. 

The  concerto  of  widespread  ballistic  misallii 
proliferation  is  compounded  by  growing  eth- 
nic unrest  and  political  instabilities  In  the 
Soviet  Unionj  which  could  Increase  the  possi- 
bilities of  unauthorized  or  accidental  use  of 
ballistic  mls!  lies. 

The  SDI  irogram  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  research  of  technologies 
aimed  at  deft  nding  against  ballistic  missiles. 

While  the  iemlse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  rep- 
resents a  ma,  or  favorable  change  in  the  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship,  the  Soviet  Union  none- 
theless rems  Ins,  at  the  present  time,  the 
only  country  that  has  the  nuclear  and  ballis- 
tic missile  ci  .pablllty  to  threaten  the  United 
States. 

Despite  its  enormous  economic  difficulties, 
the  Soviet  U  ilon  Is  continuing  its  relentless 
strategic  offi  (nslve  and  defensive  moderniza- 
tion prograr  i  within  the  currently  defined 
numerical  S'  'ART  limits. 

The  ABM  3f  1972  was  negotiated  under  a 
significantly  different  world  situation  and 
state  of  tecl  nology  than  the  United  States 
faces  today. 

Article  5  <  f  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  pro- 
hibits the  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  thoi «  ABM  systems  or  components 
described  In  Article  2,  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  sp  ice-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

Continuing  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment and  tei  ting  of  ABM  systems  unduly  re- 
stricts effec  ;lve  demonstration  of  ballistic 
missile  defec  se  technology  and  unnecessarily 
complicates  ^BM  experiments,  which  results 
in  added  rise  to  the  program  schedule  and 
Increased  co(  t  to  taxpayers. 

(b)  Sense  3f  Congress— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congresal  that— 

(1)  The  United  States,  its  forces,  its  friends 
and  allies  fape  a  growing  threat  from  ballis- 
tic missile  strikes. 

(2)  It  Is  ii  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  Stat<  s  to  protect  the  United  States, 
its  friends  and  allies  and  U.S.  forces  overseas 
from  ballisti :  missile  strikes. 

(3)  It  Is  la  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  State  s  to  be  permitted  to  develop  and 
test  ballisti:  missile  defense  systems  and 
components,  without  restriction  as  to  mode 
or  environment,  and  therefore  the  Adminis- 
tration shot  Id  negotiate  and  sign  with  the 
Soviet  Unlo  i,  within  two  years  or  less,  an 
agreement  vhlch  would  clearly  remove  any 
limitations  t>n  the  United  States  having  ef- 
fective defei^es  against  ballistic  missiles. 

(4)  During*  the  period  described  in  clause 
(3),  in  expectation  that  such  an  agreement 
will  be  signed,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  undei  take  preparations  for  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  systems  and  compo- 
nents deslgied  to  defend  the  United  States 
and  Its  arried  forces,  wherever  deployed, 
from  balllst  c  missiles  even  though  some  of 
the  actual  d  ivelopment  and  testing  may  not 
be  permittee  by  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 
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(5)  If  such  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
within  the  period  described  In  clause  (3),  the 
President  should  make  Immediately  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  continuing  U.S.  ad- 
herence to  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972  is  in  the  U.S.  national  Interest,  and 
should  immediately  thereafter  advise  Con- 
gress of  such  a  determination. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  ^t  to  the  business  at  hand,  I 
want  to  recognize  once  again  the  mag- 
nificent performance  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  those  of  the  allied  coali- 
tion, in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Their 
professionalism  and  fighting  spirit  has 
been  inspirational.  Although  the  loss  of 
a  single  life  is  tragic,  we  can  be  thank- 
ful that  we  had  so  few  casualties  and 
our  forces  are  coming  home  in  glory. 

The  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
due  in  part  to  great  leadership,  in  part 
to  the  outstanding  men  and  women  of 
our  Volunteer  Forces,  and  in  part  to 
the  superior  equipment  and  technology 
that  this  Nation's  citizens  have  funded 
over  the  past  10  years. 

The  victory  over  Saddam  Hussein 
was  not,  however,  without  cost.  The 
Desert  Storm  Supplemental  Authoriza- 
tion Act  we  are  considering  today  is  to 
authorize  the  funding  for  this  victory. 
There  may  be  some  differences  with 
the  administration,  but  thei-e  is  no 
doubt  that  Congress  should  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  maintain  our  mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

I  strongly  support  the  personnel  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation.  After  a  flaw- 
less performance  on  the  battlefield,  it 
would  be  tragic  to  force  out  thousands 
of  service  men  and  women  immediately 
after  their  return  from  the  battlefield. 
We  should  all  remember  that  our  fight- 
ing forces  are  composed  of  volunteers 
who  view  the  military  as  a  career. 
They  are  not  the  draftees  of  World  War 
n  who  were  eager  to  resume  their  civil- 
ian lives. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
provide  the  funding  for  the  ammuni- 
tion, supplies,  and  equipment  expended 
in  the  battle.  I  also  believe  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  provide  the  necessary 
oversight  to  ensure  these  funds  are 
spent  in  an  appropriate  manner.  The 
legislation  crafted  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunittee  gives  the  Defense  De- 
partment the  flexibility  to  provide  for 
our  forces;  it  also  i>rovides  the  appro- 
priate congressional  oversight  through 
the  notification  and  wait  procedure. 

The  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
won  through  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the 
men  and  women  trom  the  allied  nations 
who  fought  the  battles.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  nations  who  will  benefit 
trom  the  victory  and  I  urge  these  na- 
tions to  contribute  to  the  cause. 

To  date,  approximately  S54  billion 
has  been  pledged  toward  the  war  efi°ort. 
However,  only  about  $16  billion  has 
been  received.  Although  I  am  confident 
that  the  remalnln«r  pledges  will  eventu- 


ally be  met,  I  hope  those  nations  who 
have  not  met  their  pledge  will  not  test 
the  patience  of  our  citizens  or  that  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  battle  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  lasted  only  100  hours;  I  hope 
that  the  debate  over  the  supplemental 
request  will  not  last  much  longer.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  expedi- 
tiously on  this  request  and  give  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  the  same 
support  in  peace  that  we  provided 
throughout  the  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begrin,  I  want  to  echo  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Nunn,  in 
praising  the  efforts  of  Senators  War- 
ner, Stevens,  and  Inouye  in  support- 
ing the  war  effort.  But  we  should  also 
recogrnize  Senator  NuNN's  leadership  in 
the  war  effort  as  well.  No  one  has  sup- 
ported America's  military  to  a  greater 
extent  than  he. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  indulgence  of 
my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few.  general  comments  in  support  of 
the  pending  Desert  Storm  package. 

Having  destroyed  a  numerically  supe- 
rior force  and  the  furtive  dreams  of  a 
dictator,  our  Armed  Forces  are  finally 
returning  to  long-awaited  home- 
comings and  the  arms  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion. Now  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  ad- 
dress the  direct  financial  costs  of  this 
war  as  well  as  the  less  measurable,  but 
more  painful,  costs  inflicted  on  our 
military  men  and  women  and  their 
families. 

S.  578  authorizes  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1991  to  cover 
part  of  the  estimated  S60  to  $68  billion 
costs  of  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  According  to  OMB,  over 
$54  billion  has  been  pledged  by  allied 
countries,  of  which  less  than  $18  billion 
has  been  received.  S.  578  establishes  a 
$15  billion  Desert  Shield  working  cap- 
ital account  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the 
war  not  covered  by  these  foreign  con- 
tributions. 

I  am  pleased  that  measures  to  ad- 
dress the  domestic  impact  of  the  war 
on  military  i>ersonnel  and  their  fami- 
lies have  also  been  included  in  S.  578. 
Provisions  for  education  and  family 
support  services  for  families  of  active- 
duty  personnel  and  transitional  medi- 
cal and  mental  health  benefits  for  mili- 
tary personnel  are  just  a  few  of  the  as- 
sistance measures  that  are  included  in 
the  omnibus  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  S.  386  legislation  re- 
cently considered  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
specifically  affecting  veterans  of  the 
gulf  war,  is  Included  as  a  separate  title 
In  this  Persian  Gulf  pcu;kage.  As  a 
member    of    the    committee,    I    was 


pleased  to  work  closely  with  Chainnan 
Cranston  and  other  panel  members  in 
developing  this  title. 

In  essence,  the  veterans  provisions 
would  extend  to  gulf  veterans  eligi- 
bility for  a  variety  of  VA  programs  and 
entitlements,  including  pensions,  medi- 
cal care  for  certain  mental  health  con- 
ditions, drugs  and  medicines  for  dis- 
abled or  needly  veterans,  readjustment 
counseling,  funeral  and  burial  pay- 
ments, home  loan  guaranties,  and  re- 
employment rights.  Our  legislation 
would  also  establish  a  toll-free  hotline 
for  information  concerning  readjust- 
ment and  mental  health  services  avail- 
able to  veterans  and  their  families. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  provi- 
sion to  extend  readjustment  counseling 
service  [RCS]  benefits  to  veterans  of 
Beirut.  Grenada,  Libya,  Panama,  and 
now  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  spite  of  VA's 
meager  fiscal  1992  budget  request  for 
RCS  and  related  programs,  I  hope  that 
this  initiative  will  encourage  VA  to  ac- 
cept fUlly  the  vital  role  that  vet  cen- 
ters play  in  bringing  our  veterans  all 
the  way  home,  especially  those  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  suffer  from 
PTSD  but  remain  untreated.  My  only 
disappointment  is  that  we  were  unable 
to  obtain  agreement  to  extend  these 
same  benefits  to  World  War  I,  World 
War  n.  and  Korean-era  veterans  as 
well. 

I  am  also  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
provisions  requiring  employers  to 
make  efforts  to  requalify  or  retrain  re- 
turning servicemembers  for  jobs  they 
were  forced  to  vacate  because  of  the 
gulf  conflict,  and  also  to  make  reason- 
able accommodations  for  returning  dis- 
abled veterans.  If  our  Nation  embarks 
on  a  course  of  military  action  that  up- 
roots thousands  of  men.  and  women 
ft*om  their  ordinary  working  lives  and 
places  them  in  harm's  way.  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  ensure  that  their  jobs 
are  waiting  for  them  when  they  return, 
particularly  those  who  have  sacrificed 
health  and  limb  in  our  behalf. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
measure.  Our  Oovenmient  has  no  high- 
er duty  than  to  care  for  those  who 
served  our  country  in  wartime.  The 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  heroic 
efforts  in  bringing  the  gulf  conflict  to  a 
quick  and  decisive  end.  Their  brave  ef- 
forts and  unselfish  sacrifices  will  be 
honored  as  long  as  the  world  values  the 
ideals  of  liberty  and  common  justice. 

SUPPOEtT  OF  THE  DEPAKTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  S.  578,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  supplemental  author- 
ization for  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  done  a  tremendous  job, 
and  are  Anally  returning  to  long-await- 
ed homecomings  across  this  Nation. 
Now  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  address 
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the  cost  of  this  conflict,  not  only  the 
direct  financial  support  America  must 
provide,  but  the  cost  this  conflict  has 
Inflicted  on  the  service  members  and 
their  families. 

The  bill  before  us  today  addresses 
both  responsibilities.  S.  578  authorizes 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  to  cover  the  costs  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
The  bin  allows  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  spend  foreign  contributions 
f^om  the  defense  cooperation  accoimt. 
According  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  over  $54  billion  have  been 
committed  by  allied  countries,  of 
which  less  than  $18  billion  in  cash  and 
In  kind  contributions  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  Congressional  Research 
Service  estimates  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  war  could  run  f^m  $60  to  $68  bll- 
Uon. 

As  such,  a  $15  billion  Desert  Shield 
working  capital  account  would  be  es- 
tablished to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the 
war,  provided  that  foreign  contribu- 
tions are  not  available  through  the  de- 
fense cooperation  account.  Before  any 
of  these  fUnds  can  be  used,  the  Defense 
Department  must  notify  Congress  of 
the  amount  to  be  transferred,  the  ac- 
counts and  programs  to  which  the 
transfer  will  be  made,  and  a  certifi- 
cation that  these  funds  will  only  be 
used  for  the  incremental  costs  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
Any  transfer  from  the  working  capital 
account  must  also  provide  an  addi- 
tional explanation  as  to  why  foreign 
contributions  are  not  sufflcient  to  per- 
mit transfer  f^om  the  defense  coopera- 
tion account. 

S.  578  also  waives  the  statutory  ceil- 
ings on  active  duty  and  reserve  end 
strengths  and  on  officer  and  enlisted 
grades  for  fiscal  year  1991.  This  waiver 
will  help  to  minimize  the  traumatic 
Impact  and  involuntary  separatioi^  ex- 
pected as  result  of  the  extensive  reduc- 
tions being  proposed  for  the  active  and 
reserve  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  read  news- 
paper articles  across  this  country  that 
focused  on  the  effects  the  was  had  back 
here  In  the  States — military  families 
left  without  adequate  financial  sup- 
I>ort,  military  dependents  being  left  be- 
hind with  fiends  or  even  alone  because 
their  single  parent  or  both  parents 
were  serving  in  the  gulf,  and  reservists 
being  called  to  duty  leaving  families  to 
£ace  the  often  difficult  and  painful 
transition. 

S.  578  is  an  attempt  to  rectify  some 
of  the  problems  that  have  surfaced  in 
light  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  solution,  but  it  is  a  start 
toward  addressing  the  changing  needs 
of  today's  military  force. 

As  a  cosimnsor  of  many  support  bUls, 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  a  number  of 
these  measures  have  been  incorporated 
into  S.  578.  Several  bills  previously 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  including  the  increase  of  hos- 
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militarj  personnel,  retroactive  to  Au- 
gust 1,  .990,  and  the  recall  of  military 
personnel  to  active  duty  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  while  on  pre- 
vious aotive  duty,  were  integrated  into 
the  preaent  legislation. 

The  liakeup  of  our  active  duty  and 
reserve  forces  have  changed  tremen- 
dously lince  1969.  The  majority  of  our 
serviced  are  no  longer  comprised  pri- 
marily if  young  males — more  than  half 
of  the  active-duty  male  personnel  are 
over  25  years  old,  and  a  significant  per- 
centage! of  these  are  single  parents  or 
have  spiuses  also  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  [ 

I  am,  therefore,  heartened  to  see  that 
additional  measures  addressing  the 
problems  here  at  home  have  also  been 
include4  in  S.  578.  Provisions  to  pro- 
vide ch  id  care  assistance  to  military 
personnjl  serving  on  active  duty— $30 
million  to  provide  education  and  fam- 
ily SUP!  ort  services  to  families  of  mili- 
tary pe;  'sonnel  serving  on  active  duty; 
60  days  sf  transitional  medical  benefits 
for  reservists  and  certain  active  duty 
personr  3l;  and  delay  in  the  reduction 
of  CHA  «PUS  mental  health  benefits- 
are  just  a  few  of  the  additional  assist- 
ance bl  lis  being  consolidated  into  S. 
578. 

I  votid  against  the  use  of  force,  I 
voted  ]  ny  conscience,  but  my  vote 
against  the  use  of  force  was  not  in  any 
way  a  slight  against  the  distinguished 
men  anl  women  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  Some  may  use  my  vote  against 
me,  bul  I  want  our  military  members 
to  knoi  r  that  my  deepest  respect  and 
gratitu(  ie  go  out  to  these  fine  people. 

The  I  len  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  ire  to  be  commended  for  their 
heroic  efforts  in  ensuring  the  success  of 
this  cotflict.  I  join  the  people  of  this 
Nation  |md  many  around  the  world  who 
are  grateful  for  the  dedication  and 
commitjnent  they  exhibited  in  this 
time  oi  need.  Their  brave  efforts  and 
unselfia  >i  sacrifice  to  ensure  freedom  in 
the  w(  rid  will  forever  be  honored 
througl  time. 

Mr.  P  -esident,  I  jrleld  the  floor. 

SUPPO  VT  OF  VETERANS  PROVISIONS  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  OOLF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  4KAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  veterans  provi- 
sions included  in  S.  578,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Desert  Storm  Supple- 
mental,  Authorization  Act,  which  was 
(d  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
falrs  under  the  leadership  of 
Cranston. 

isident,  the  veterans  title, 
|few  modifications,  is  identical 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  Veter- 
ans As^stance  Act  of  1991,  which  was 
reported  out  by  the  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  The  veterans  portion  of  the 
pending  measure  includes  all  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  S.  386  extend- 
ing cerl  ain  VA  beneflts  to  Persian  Gulf 
service!  nembers,  including  eligibility 
for  VA  pensions;  medical  care  for  cer- 
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tain  mentab  health  conditions;  drugs 
and  medlci|ies  for  disabled  or  needy 
veterans;  readjustment  counseling;  fu- 
neral and  Uurlal  pasmients;  home  loan 
guaranties;  land,  reemployment  rights. 

In  addition,  the  measure  authorizes 
funds  to  establish  a  toll-free  informa- 
tion and  referal  system  to  provide  in- 
formation concerning  the  availability 
of  mental  liealth  treatment  and  coun- 
seling for  pi  tsttraumatic  stress  disorder 
[PTSD]  anil  other  war-related  stress 
problems. 

Mr.  Preeident,  Senator  Cranston 
sets  forth  tl  le  details  of  the  veterans  ti- 
tle's many  {sections  in  his  explanatory 
floor  stateitent;  further  details  may  be 
found  in  t^e  committee's  report  ac- 
companjrinf  S.  386.  However,  I  would 
like  to  tou^h  on  two  issues  that  are  of 
particular  interest  to  me. 

First,  I  a|n  especially  pleased  by  the 
initiative  tb  expand  eligibility  for  re- 
adjustment counseling  service  [RCS] 
benefits  to  veterans  of  all  armed  con- 
flicts that  occurred  after  1975,  Includ- 


ing Beirut, 


Grenada,  Libya,  Panama, 


and  now  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  have  long 
supported  extending  readjustment 
counseling  benefits  to  veterans  of  all 
eras,  given jthe  universal  nature  of  war 
and  the  diemands  it  places  on  the 
human  psyiche;  I  previously  joined  a 
number  of  piy  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee in  sbonsoring  legislation  to  ex- 
tend them  to  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  and  Korean  war  veterans — legisla- 
tion whicH,  I  might  add,  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  several  occa- 
sions. Although  I  am  disappointed  that 
our  continlied  support  for  extending 
RCS  benefits  to  pre-Vietnam  conflicts 
is  not  reflected  in  this  bUl,  I  am 
pleased  th4t  the  administration  is  at 
least  behind  us  on  the  matter  of  post- 
Vietnam  conflicts.  In  spite  of  VA's 
meager  fistal  1992  budget  request  for 
RCS  and  r^ated  programs,  I  hope  that 

mts  a  change  of  heart  on 
accept  fully  the  vital  role 

Inters  play  in  bringing  our 
the  way  home,  especially 

fda  of  thousands  who  are  af- 
PTSD    but    remain    un- 


this  reprei 
VA's  part 
that  vet 
veterans  a 
those  huni 
fllcted    wl 
treated. 

Second, 
about  the 
ing  to  ve 
One  sectio: 


am  also  very  enthusiastic 
irovlsions  in  this  bill  relat- 
reemployment  rights, 
of  the  veterans  title  re- 
quires employers  to  make  efforts  to 
requalify  or  retrain  a  returning  Per- 
sian Gulf  sjervicemember  who,  because 
of  his  or  he^  absence  due  to  active-duty 
service,  ca^  no  longer  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  «r  her  previous  position.  An- 
other section  mandates  that  employers 
make  "reasonable  accommodations" 
for  disabled  servicemembers  retximing 
to  their  jobs,  through  retraining,  phys- 
ical reconfiguration  of  workplaces,  re- 
structuring of  jobs,  or  other  action. 

If  our  Na  :lon  embarks  on  a  course  of 
military  ac  tion  that  uproots  thousands 
of  men  ard  women  from  their  jobs, 
families,  aid  homes,  and  places  them 
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in  harm's  way,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
ensure  that  their  Jobs  are  waiting  for 
them  when  they  return.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  do  everything  possible  to 
return  them  to  a  semblance  of  their 
former  lives,  especially  those  who  have 
sacrificed  health  and  limb  in  our  be- 
half. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  package  of 
Persian  Gulf  war  veterans  benefits.  Our 
Government  has  no  higher  duty  than  to 
care  for  those  who  served  our  county 
honorably  in  foreign  wars. 

I  yield  my  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  flrom  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  today,  as 
we  deliberate  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  Kuwait  is 
once  again  a  tree  nation.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's brutal  aggrression  has  been  re- 
pelled, the  legitimate  government  of 
Kuwait  restored,  and  the  rule  of  law 
upheld.  Through  America's  leadership, 
the  international  community  has  en- 
tered a  new  era  of  unprecedented  vigi- 
lance and  cooperation. 

It  is  often  said  that  "victory  has  a 
hundred  fathers,  and  defeat  is  an  or- 
phan." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  now  an  orphan.  His  ar- 
rogant, self-destructive  imperialism 
has  isolated  the  Iraqi  Government,  and 
wrought  untold  devastation  on  the  in- 
nocent people  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 
Saddam's  defeat  is  clear,  complete,  and 
unequivocal.  Now,  in  the  wake  of 
Desert  Storm,  we  see  the  Iraqi  people 
mobilizing  against  Saddam's  tyranny, 
seeking  reform  and  freedom  from  a 
decade  of  war  and  repression.  Our 
hopes  are  with  them. 

Through  President  Bush's  courage 
and  vision,  the  United  States  has  af- 
firmed the  rule  of  law,  and  set  the  pa- 
rameters for  a  new  world  order.  Sup- 
ported by  a  cast  of  some  540,000  Amer- 
ican heroes,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
presided  over  a  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary campaign  of  monumental  propor- 
tion and  success.  It  is  a  victory  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  allied  coalition, 
and  most  of  all,  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  we  can 
learn  from  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  In- 
deed, analysts  and  historians  will  like- 
ly scrutinize  the  evolution  for  years  to 
come.  Nonetheless,  amidst  the  plethora 
of  issues,  one  simple  fact  emerges: 
Desert  Storm  succeeded  because  the 
military  was  permitted  to  prosecute 
the  war  quickly  and  decisively.  By  al- 
lowing the  Defense  Department  to  ef- 
fectively employ  its  msrriad  of  assets. 
President  Bush  ensured  swift  victory 
with  minimal  casualties.  Indeed,  at  a 
time  when  success  is  measured  first 
and  foremost  in  terms  of  himuui  life, 
the  contribution  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
George  Bush,  and  certain  Members  of 
this  body,  in  fighting  for  the  F-117 
Stealth   fighter,    the   Patriot   system. 


the  Tomahawk  cruise  missile,  and 
other  critical  defense  systems,  is  sim- 
ply incalculable. 

In  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  De- 
fense Department  safeguarded  our 
trust  with  honor  and  distinction.  In  re- 
viewing the  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest. I  find  that  the  Department  has 
put  forward  a  similar  good  faith  effort 
to  address  incremental  Persian  Gulf 
costs.  The  request  does  not  purport  to 
estimate  definitively  the  overall  costs 
of  war  and  the  redeployment  of  U.S. 
forces.  Rather,  the  plan  itemizes  imme- 
diate and  known  operational  require- 
ments, and  establishes  a  mechanism 
for  spending  foreigm  contributions,  in 
order  to  offset  U.S.  costs  most  effec- 
tively. 

The  bill  reiwrted  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  provides 
the  necessary  funding  and  transfer  au- 
thorizations requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Importantly,  the  committee 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  provide  formal  certification  and 
transfer  notification  of  all  exi>endi- 
tures  to  ensure  appropriate  congres- 
sional oversight.  Further,  the  bill  di- 
rects that  foreign  contributions  fi-om 
the  defense  cooperation  account  be  ob- 
ligated before  any  taxpayer  funds  may 
be  utilized. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
against  mlcromanaging  the  bill  before 
us.  To  date.  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  have  served  as  a 
model  of  efficiency  and  cooperation.  By 
loosening  the  burdensome  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  President  and  Congress 
allowed  the  Defense  Department  to 
prosecute  the  war  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively. We  should  not  meddle  with  the 
proven  formula  for  success.  By  all  ac- 
counts, the  administration  has  under- 
taken a  serious  and  comprehensive  ef- 
fort to  identify  and  itemize  incremen- 
tal Persian  Gulf  costs.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  otherwise.  Let  us 
show  equal  restraint  by  acting  respon- 
sibly and  expeditiously  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  the  floor. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

PRTVILBGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  congres- 
sional fellow  on  my  staff,  Mr.  Jim 
Rohacik,  be  granted  floor  privileges 
during  the  Senate's  consideration  of  S. 
578.  a  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  Operation  Desert  Storm 
and  military  personnel  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  no  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
begin  consideration  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  supplemental  appropriations 
for  Operation  Desert  Storm.  First, 
however,  I  want  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  President  and  to  all  the 


men  and  women  in  the  military  who 
served  In  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm.  Their  unwavering 
sense  of  duty  and  honor  fosters  the 
great  pride  we  take  in  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces. 

In  support  of  our  military,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  seeking  $15  bil- 
lion to  create  a  Des«rt  Shield  working 
capital  account.  Last  year  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommended,  and 
the  Congress  approved,  the  defense  co- 
operation account — speciflcally  to  han- 
dle foreign  contributions  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

And  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Senator 
Sam  NiTNN  of  Georgia,  who  did  such  a 
fine  job  both  in  connection  with  that 
legislation  and  this  legislation. 

Together  these  two  accounts  will  be 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
flnance  the  costs  of  this  war. 

Understandably,  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  know  what  the  total 
costs  of  the  war  will  be.  But  DOD  haa 
identifled  approximately  $40  billion  in 
costs  thus  far.  These  cost-breakdowns 
are  as  follows:  $21.4  billion  Is  for  the 
cost  of  maintaining  U.S.  troops  in  the 
gulf  from  October  1  through  March  1. 
without  combat;  $2.9  billion  for  the 
cost  of  certain  procurement  programs 
to  support  the  war;  $7  billion  for  the 
"orderly  postcombat  phasedown";  and 
$5.2  billion  for  the  return  of  personnel 
and  equipment.  But  these  costs  do  not 
include  as  yet  any  provisions  for  the 
conduct  of  combat  operations.  I  was 
pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  see  that  the 
supplemental  includes  over  a  billion 
dollars  for  level-of-effort,  dumb  muni- 
tions— a  category  of  special  interest  to 
me  and  several  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  say  at  that 
point,  as  the  Chair  knows,  and  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
who  is  here  on  the  floor,  I  chair  the 
Subconunittee  on  Readiness,  Sustain- 
ability  and  Support,  which  is  jurisdic- 
tional on  the  question  of  these  muni- 
tions. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
particular  account  has  been  steadily 
declining  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  de- 
fense authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions generally.  That  account,  for  in- 
stance, 10  years  ago  was  more  than 
twice  what  that  account  is  in  this  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
this  year. 

I  think  that  is  a  critical  item.  I  said 
so  many  times  in  my  subcommittee 
and  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices conmiittee  meetings  and,  with  the 
support  of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  at  meetings  of  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
more  concerned  about  these  ammuni- 
tion accounts. 

And  for  future  experiences  like 
Desert  Storm,  I  suggest,  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  country,  that  while 
it  is  not  a  very  sophisticated,  esoteric. 
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or  exciting  sabject  matter,  ammuni- 
tion is  terribly  important,  and  we 
ought  to  make  sure  we  have  the  very 
best  available— which  is  another  sub- 
ject matter  entirely — and  an  adequate 
amount  of  all  times,  to  meet  our  readi- 
ness and  our  sustainability  require- 
ments. 

I  am  concerned  that  certain  parties 
of  our  allies  have  not  paid  their  fair 
share  into  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count. I  would  encourage  the  adminis- 
tration to  pressure  these  countries  to 
pay  their  complete  pledges  before  too 
much  time  elapees.  Pledge  cards  are 
not  worth  much  until  the  checks  arrive 
and  are  safety  deposited  in  the  ac- 
count. 

I  think  the  American  people  will  not 
look  kindly  on  those  nations  who  do 
not  pay  their  fair  share,  and  I  know 
this  Senator  will  definitely  not  look 
kindly  on  those  nations  who  do  not 
meet  their  obligations  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  colleagues 
and  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
who  is  here,  who  has  worked  over  the 
years  so  diligently,  so  devotedly,  to 
this  cause. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  Cram  Illinois  for  his  lead- 
ership on  our  committee.  He  is  one  our 
most  valuable  Members.  He  does  a  tre- 
mendous job  and  is  always  particularly 
concerned  about  military  personnel, 
who  are  such  an  important  part  of  the 
bill.  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

THE  «TH  BRIGADE  OF  THE  GEORGIA  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
I  had  the  great  honor  and  privilege 
and,  indeed,  emotional  experience  to  be 
in  Georgia  to  welcome  home  members 
of  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  which  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Stewart,  OA.  All 
Georgians  and  all  Americans  are  jus- 
tifiably proud  of  the  24th.  They  were 
among  the  first  Army  soldiers  sent  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  August  and  September 
of  last  year.  They  were  among  the 
most  active  when  allied  ground  forces 
swept  like  a  desert  wind  across  Kuwait 
and  Iraq  to  defeat  the  Iraqi  army. 

The  entire  Nation  is  proud  of  the 
magnificent  performance  of  all  of  our 
military  services  and  all  of  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  who  served  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  We 
should  give  each  and  every  one  of  them 
a  hero's  welcome  home  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  months,  and  I  am  sure  that 
cor  Nation  will. 

We  must  also  remember  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  those  military  mem- 
bers who  worked  so  hard  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  world  and  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  make  Operation  Desert 
Storm  such  a  success. 

And  we  also  should  not  neglect  those 
members  of  the  military  services  who 


are  doiig  their  part  in  defending  our 
Nation  i  a  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
thousanls  of  United  States  military 
forces  ii  Europe  continue  to  provide  an 
importait  deterrent  force  that  has 
been  a  mainstay  of  Western  security 
for  40  ydars.  These  forces  have  played  a 
tremendous  role  in  protecting  Western 
Europe  iwhile  we  waited  for  the  long 
anticipated  and  much  welcomed 
changes  to  take  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union  atd  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  another  Georgia  unit  that 
fits  into  the  category  of  those  who 
have  seived  extremely  well.  This  unit 
was  not  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but 
their  delicated  efforts  over  the  past  5 
months  certainly  deserve  our  recogni- 
tion an<  our  praise.  I  am  referring  to 
the  48tl  Brigade  of  the  Georgia  Na- 
tional G lard. 

The  41th  Brigade  is  affiliated  with 
the  24th  Division.  It  is  what  the  Army 
calls  a  rpundout  brigade.  The  24th  Divi- 
sion has  two  active  brigades  and  relies 
on  the  48th  Brigade  to  provide  the 
third  biLgade  to  bring  the  24th  up  to 
full  stnngth.  This  was  a  concept  the 
Army  d  jveloped  in  the  mid-1970's  to 
create  t  iree  new  active  divisions  with- 
in their  existing  manpower  levels.  The 
concept  called  for  the  roundout  brigade 
to  have  the  same  manning  and  equip- 
ment ai  id  to  train  with  their  active- 
duty  coi  interparts  as  much  as  possible. 

The  4fl  th  Brigade  was  not  called  up  at 
the  sams  time  the  Army  deployed  the 
24th  Division.  Instead,  the  Army  sent 
the  2itb  Division  to  Saudi  Arabia  last 
August,  and  assigned  the  197th  active 
duty  Br  gade  fi-om  Fort  Benning,  GA, 
to  the  2  ith  to  ensure  that  the  24th  Di- 
vision 1  ad  three  maneuver  brigades. 
This  wa^  due  to  the  fact  that  the  48th 
Brigade  t  deployment  time  always  en- 
visioned additional  training  after  mo- 
bilization but  prior  to  deployment. 

In  November,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense di|l  decide  to  mobilize  the  48th 
Brigade ;  for  full-time  training  to  be- 
come rdady  to  be  deployed  to  Saudi 
Arabia  If  that  became  necessary.  The 
48th  Brigade  was  sent  to  the  Army's 
NationaTTrainlng  Center  in  the  desert 
of  Califomia  for  2  months  of  the  tough- 
est, mist  demanding  training  the 
Army  can  dish  out.  The  conditions  at 
the  National  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Irwin,  CA,  are  every  bit  as  difficult  and 
demanding  as  the  conditions  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  jwhile  there,  the  members  of 
the  48tii  underwent  round-the-clock 
trainind  at  all  levels. 

DurlM  the  last  2  weeks  of  February, 
the  48tli  undertook  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge of  all.  It  undertook  a  training  ro- 
tation at  the  National  Training  Center. 
This  is  a  sophisticated,  simulated  com- 
bat against  the  best  "opposing  forces" 
in  the  world.  The  National  Training 
Center  kas  a  dedicated  group  of  Army 
soldiers  (that  train  and  operate  as  a  So- 
viet brigade.  The  Army  is  proud  to  say 
this  so-4  ailed  opposition  force  is  one  of 
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the  best,  if 
world. 

They  traih  and  work  together  in  ac- 
tual field  ixercises  over  200  days  a 
year.  No  uiiit  in  the  Army  gets  that 
kind  of  training  and  experience,  and 
the  48th  Br^grade  had  to  fight  this  op- 
position force  in  what  constitutes  the 
ultimate  flfal  exam  for  an  Army  bri- 
gade. 

The  48th  Massed  that  final  exam  with 
flying  colors.  Gen.  Edwin  Burba,  the 
commander  of  U.S.  Forces  Command— 
the  commaider  responsible  for  provid- 
ing trained  U.S.  forces  to  General 
Schwarzkortf— testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  week 
that  the  48ih  Brigade  was  ready  to  go 
to  war  if  needed.  He  said  he  would  have 
no  hesitatljon  in  recommending  the 
48th  Brigade  join  the  other  active  bri- 
gades in  Saudi  Arabia  for  combat,  if 
needed. 

I  do  not  know  if  my  colleagrues  fully 
appreciate  [the  magnitude  of  that 
achievement.  I  certainly  did  not  myself 
until  I  spei^t  several  days  at  the  Na- 
tional Training  Center  visiting  the  48th 
Brigade  and  observing  their  training. 
In  a  brief  period  of  2  months,  the  48th 
Brigade  bui:  t  on  the  considerable  skills 
and  capabilities  they  already  pos- 
sessed. The;r  became  a  first-line  fight- 
ing unit,  fu  lly  capable  of  joining  their 
active-duty  counterparts  in  the  com- 
plex challe;iges  of  modem  land  war- 
fare. 

I  am  con'inced.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  ability  to  mobilize  Reserve  units 
and  given  them  that  level  of  pro- 
ficiency coi  tributes  a  great  deal  to  the 
deterrent  capability  of  our  military 
forces.  It  says  to  friends  and  foes  alike 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
respond  to  i  very  broad  range  of  con- 
tingencies. 

There  h&i  been  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy COI  iceming  the  48th  and  other 
roundout  Irigades  in  the  National 
Guard.  The  "e  have  been  a  good  many 
articles  wr  tten  in  the  news  media. 
Some  argued  that  these  brigades  were 
not  up  to  tt  e  rigors  of  modern  combat, 
and  the  Am  ly  could  not  count  on  them. 

I  believe  that  is  totally  wrong.  There 
is  no  question  the  48th  needed  addi- 
tional traindng  when  it  was  mobilized. 
But  that  wis  always  part  of  their  mo- 
bilization plan.  This  was  not  a  new  rev- 
elation to  t|ie  Army,  nor  was  it  to  me. 

I  spent  2  ^ys  with  the  48th  Brigade 
in  January!  at  the  National  Training 
Center.  I  mjet  with  over  70  individuals 
of  the  48th  Brigade,  and  had  many  pri- 
vate discussions.  Not  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals told  me  the  brigade  was  ready 
for  combat  tvhen  it  was  called  up.  They 
did  not  dis|Lgree  with  the  decision  to 
train  furthelr  before  they  actually  were 
sent  to  combat.  They  expressed  con- 
fidence thatj  would  be  i^ady  when  their 
training  wa£  completed,  and  they  were 
ready.  As  <leneral  Burba  told  us  the 
other  day,  t  tiey  passed  their  test  at  the 
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National  Training  Center  with  flying: 
colors. 

I  believe  tills  is  one  the  key  lessons 
to  be  learned  flrom  Desert  Storm.  We 
can  count  on  our  roundout  brigades  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  challenge.  We  must 
be  realistic,  however,  and  we  must  not 
assign  roundout  units  those  missions 
which  require  deployment  with  almost 
no  notice,  such  as  the  82d  Airborne  Di- 
vision, the  Marine  Alert  Brigade,  or  an 
Air  Force  alert  squadron. 

But  we  also  must  need  to  ensure  the 
roundout  brigades  are  called  early 
enough  so  they  can  undergo  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  reach  required  pro- 
ficiency levels.  If  they  had  been  called 
up  at  the  begrinning  of  this  conflict  in 
August,  they  would  have  been  ready  to 
go  in  time  to  actually  participate  in 
the  grround  phase  of  the  warfare. 

I  now  hear  some  argue  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  call  up  the  48th  Brigade  at 
all.  The  48th  Brigade,  in  my  opinion, 
was  called  up  because  the  Nation  need- 
ed them,  and  when  they  were  called  up, 
no  one  could  predict  how  long  the  war 
would  last.  They  were  ready  when  they 
were  called  to  go  to  training,  and  when 
they  finished  their  training,  they  were 
ready  if  required  to  go  to  war.  We  are 
all  grateful  that  the  war  ended  so 
quickly  with  so  few  casualties,  consid- 
ering the  magnitude  of  the  effort. 

But  that  does  not  diminish  the  im- 
portant contribution  of  the  48th  and 
the  other  roundout  brigades  to  oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  to  the  security 
of  out  Nation. 

When  they  completed  their  training 
at  the  National  Training  Center,  the 
48th  was  ready  to  go  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  if  they  were  called  and 
needed.  Members  of  the  brigade  en- 
dured the  separation  from  families  and 
friends,  and  they  underwent  the  rigors 
of  training  in  one  of  the  most  hostile 
environments  that  one  can  inmgine. 
very  similar  to  the  conditions  that  ex- 
isted in  Saudi  Arabia.  Their  contribu- 
tion was  an  important  factor  in  our 
Persian  Gulf  victory.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  deterrence  and 
to  our  national  security. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  Americans 
cheer  the  return  of  soldier  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  members  of  the  48th  Bri- 
gade and  the  other  roundout  brigades 
deserve  our  cheers  as  well.  They,  too, 
served  their  country.  The  welcoming 
home  celebrations  across  America  are 
part  of  a  larger  celebration  to  thank 
all  of  our  men  and  women  who  shoulder 
the  burden  of  military  service. 

The  48th  faced  a  tough  challenge. 
They  proved  they  were  up  to  the  task, 
and  they  deserve  our  sincere  thanks. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  read  to  the  Senate  the  proposed 
amendment  I  have  with  regard  to  the 
ABM  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  entitled.  "Warner 
Sense  of  Congress  on  Ballistic  Missile 
Defenses."  The  first  part  is  the  find- 
ingrs. 

Warner  Sense  of  Congress  on  Balustic 
Missile  Defenses 

(a)  FiNDiNos.— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing' nnding:8: 

The  growing  proliferation  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile technolo^  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion clearly  represent  an  Increasing:  threat 
to  our  forces  overseas,  as  witnessed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  War. 

According  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, William  Webster,  by  the  end  of  the 
century  15  to  20  developing  countries  will  be 
capable  of  producing  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bilities; at  least  six  developing  countries  will 
have  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  over  2,000 
miles,  of  which,  at  least  three  of  them  may 
develop  missiles  with  ranges  of  over  3,400 
miles  that,  in  some  cases,  could  threaten  the 
United  States. 

The  devastation  and  loss  of  life  from  ballis- 
tic missile  attacks  was  evident  in  the  SCUD 
attacks  against  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel. 

The  concern  of  widespread  ballistic  missile 
proliferation  is  compounded  by  growing  eth- 
nic unrest  and  political  instabilities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  which  could  increase  the  possi- 
bilities of  unauthorized  or  accidental  use  of 
ballistic  missiles. 

The  SDI  program  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  research  of  technologies 
aimed  at  defending  against  ballistic  missiles. 

While  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  rep- 
resents a  major  favorable  change  in  the  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship,  the  Soviet  Union  none- 
theless remains,  at  the  present  time,  the 
only  country  tliat  has  the  nuclear  and  ballis- 
tic missile  capability  to  threaten  the  United 
States. 

Despite  Its  enormous  economic  difflculties, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  Its  relentless 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  moderniza- 
tion program  within  the  currently  defined 
numerical  START  limits. 

The  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  was  negotiated 
under  a  significantly  different  world  situa- 
tion and  state  of  technology  than  the  United 
States  faces  today. 

Article  5  of  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  pro- 
hibits the  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  those  ABM  systems  or  components 
described  in  Article  2,  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

Continuing  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  ABM  systems  unduly  re- 
stricts effective  demonstration  of  ballistic 
missile  defense  technology  and  unnecessarily 
complicates  ABM  experiments,  which  results 
in  added  risk  to  the  program  schedule  and 
increased  cost  to  taxpayers. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  United  SUtes.  its  forces,  its  friends 
and  allies  face  a  growing  threat  from  ballis- 
tic missile  strikes. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  United  States, 
its  friends  and  allies  and  U.S.  forces  overseas 
from  ballistic  missile  strikes. 


(3)  It  18  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  be  permitted  to  develop  and 
test  ballistic  missile  defense  systems  and 
components,  without  restriction  as  to  mode 
or  environment,  and  therefore  the  Adminis- 
tration should  negotiate  and  sign  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  within  two  years  or  less,  an 
agreement  which  would  clearly  remove  any 
limitations  on  the  United  States  having  ef- 
fective defenses  against  ballistic  missiles. 

(4)  During  the  period  described  in  cUose 
(3),  in  exi>ectation  that  such  an  agreement 
will  be  signed,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  undertake  preparations  for  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  systems  and  compo- 
nents designed  to  defend  the  United  States 
and  its  armed  forces,  wherever  deployed, 
from  ballistic  missiles  even  though  some  of 
the  actual  development  and  testing  may  not 
be  permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 

(5)  If  such  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
within  the  period  described  in  clause  (3),  the 
President  should  make  immediately  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  continuing  U.S.  ad- 
herence to  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest,  and 
should  immediately  thereafter  advise  Con- 
gress of  such  a  determination. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  again. 
it  was  my  trip  to  the  gulf  region  and 
my  experience— I  am  not  suggesting  in 
any  dramatic  way  that  we  felt  we  were 
under  threat  of  injury — but  my  experi- 
ence, having  witnessed  firsthand  others 
who  had  been  subjected  for  a  very  long 
period  to  the  threat  of  Scud  attacks,  it 
was  that  night  that  my  mind  was  ce- 
mented that  this  U.S.  Senator  would 
stand  up  and  face  his  colleagues  and 
face  this  Nation  and  ask  that  we  ad- 
dress this  issue  which  has  been  debated 
in  this  Chamber  time  and  time  again. 
Now  is  the  time,  while  it  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  Americans,  to  involve  them  in 
this  decision  process. 

All  too  often  we  hold  unto  ourselves, 
as  we  say  within  the  beltway,  certain 
issues  saying,  well,  the  general  public, 
it  is  too  complicated  for  them  to  un- 
derstand that.  After  all,  this  is  a  treaty 
and  with  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  we  have 
special  prerogative  there.  The  Presi- 
dent executes  it  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  We  say  to  the  general  public, 
trust  us. 

Well,  I  am  saying  at  this  time  you 
have  trusted  us  now  nearly  20  years 
with  this  treaty,  a  treaty  devised  at  a 
time  when  we  could  not  have  envi- 
sioned this  problem  we  are  witnessing 
today.  We  could  not  have  envisioned 
the  proliferation  of  these  weapons  sjrs- 
tems.  This  war  may  have  had  quite  a 
difi'erent  turn  had  it  been  the  judgment 
of  the  Israeli  Government  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Israeli  people  that  they 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  continu- 
ing threat  of  those  Scud  attacks  and 
thereby  deployed  their  forces  actively 
in  this  conflict  in  the  gulf. 

How  that  would  have  affected  our 
Arab  members  in  that  coalition,  we  can 
only  speculate.  How  that  might  have 
afi'ected  the  enemy,  Saddam  Hussein, 
in  his  judgment  to  use  or  not  use  chem- 
ical weapons,  biological  weapons,  we 
cannot  predict.  It  is  almost  as  if  the 
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hand  of  providence  reached  down  and 
guided  world  leaders  and  instilled  in 
the  people  of  Israel  a  strength  and  de- 
termination not  unlike  they  showed  in 
the  historic  battle  of  Masada  where 
their  will  to  survive  was  indelibly  Im- 
printed on  the  history  of  mankind. 

Those  are  great  chapters  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  We  witnessed  a 
great  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael and.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Israel 
during  this  conflict. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  other 
Members  of  this  Chamber  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  this  action  on  which  at  some 
point  today  or  tomorrow  I  will  address 
the  Senate  formally  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  name  them.  They  are 
many.  But  one  is  no  longer  with  us;  the 
people  of  this  country  elected  him  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Quayle  was  alwajrs  in  the 
forefront  of  this  issue.  Were  he  here 
today,  I  dare  say  he  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  amendment.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  consult 
with  him  on  a  regular  basis  through 
the  course  of  the  development  of  this 
amendment  and  received  very  valuable 
guidance  from  him.  Indeed,  Senator 
Quayle,  the  records  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conmilttee  reflect,  when  he  was  a 
member,  was  very  active  in  seeing  that 
adequate  funds  were  provided  for  the 
modlflcatlons  to  the  Patriot  system, 
the  very  modlflcations  which  enabled 
that  system,  together  with  our  air 
componets,  those  of  the  allies  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Air  Force,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  suppression  of  this  Scud 
threat. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  humbly  acknowl- 
edge many  Members  of  this  body  and, 
indeed,  many  close  and  valued  advisers 
on  the  outside  have  provided  the  foun- 
dation for  the  action  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  take  favorably  on  this 
amendment  very  soon. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  3rleld  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  managers  who  ad- 
vise a  few  minutes  of  morning  business 
would  not  be  out  of  order  at  this  point. 
So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  5  minutes  as  if 
in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion and  the  Senator  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  to  speak  as  though  in  morning 
business.  The  Senator  flrom  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  SPECTEai  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  648  Eire 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  later 
today  I  expect  a  vote  to  occxir  on  the 
pending  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
to  estatLlsh  an  international  criminal 
court  t<  try  war  criminals.  This  had 
been  th<  subject  of  extended  discussion 
last  wee  i,  but  a  vote  was  deferred  until 
a  point  i  n  this  week  following  the  flrst- 
ordered  ;^ote. 

At  this  juncture  I  would  like  to  call 
my  coll(  agues'  attention  to  continuing 
news  reports  which  substantiate  the 
need  fo:  ■  this  international  criminal 
court.  I  refer  to  an  article  In  today's 
New  York  Times  captioned  "American 
War  Prii  oners  Abused  by  Iraqi  Captors, 
Pentagon  Says,"  and  I  will  read  only  a 
portion. 

A  senla  •  Pentasron  official  said  today  that 
Iraq  had  physically  abused  American  pris- 
oners of  I  'ar,  subjected  some  of  them  to  psy- 
chologlca  torment  and  threatened  the  lives 
of  the  ott  ers  during  interrogation  sessions. 

One  In  ql  interrogator  put  a  gun  to  an 
American  prisoner's  head  and  pulled  the 
trigger  t^  terrorize  his  captive,  the  official 
said.  Thejgun  was  empty,  but  only  the  inter- 
rogator ^new  that.  Other  prisoners  were 
beaten  wljth  rubber  hoses  and  others  received 
two-handed  head  slaps  that  were  extremely 
painful  aiid  could  break  eardrums,  the  offi- 
cial said.  I 

The  aaticle  continues,  Mr.  President, 
to  detail  other  factual  matters  showing 
an  evldeptlary  base  for  war  crimes,  and 
I  would  I  suggest  that  such  continuing 
evidence.  In  conjunction  with  an  al- 
ready mbunting  list  of  evidence  about 
war  cr  mes  against  Kuwaitis,  war 
crimes  against  prisoners  of  war, 
against  civilians  taken  into  custody, 
against  civilian  populations  in  Tel 
Aviv,  fo-  example,  where  39  Scud  mis- 
sile atta  cks  were  directed,  where  there 
was  abiolutely  no  military  purpose, 
form  a  ?ery  conclusive  basis  for  pro- 
ceeding «rlth  a  very  strong  Senate  vote 
on  a  reiolution  to  establish  an  Inter- 
nationa] criminal  court  to  try  war 
criminal  s. 

Mr.  P  esident,  I  further  refer  to  an 
article  1 1  today's  Washington  Post  cap- 
tioned '  Beatings  and  Torture  by  Ku- 
waiti I]  iterrogators  Alleged."  And  I 
will  rea<  only  a  very  small  portion. 

Their  accounts  were  the  first  confirmation 
of  reported  Kuwaiti  reprisals  against  some 
Palestiniins  and  other  non-Kuwaitis  thought 
to  have  supported  the  Iraqis  and  suggested 
that  a  climate  of  revenge  has  settled  over 
Kuwait  li  the  wake  of  the  nearly  seven- 
month  In  qi  occupation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  obviously  a 
form  of  self-help  and  a  vigilantism  in 
the  abse  ace  of  any  government  in  Ku- 
wait to  prosecute  the  guilty.  Here 
again  th  ere  Is  a  strong  showing  of  the 
need  for  an  international  criminal 
couirt  wlUch  will  take  jurisdiction  over 
war  crlndes  against  the  citizens  of  Ku- 
wait so  ihat  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Kuwaitii  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  han  Is  and  to  have  these  acts  of  vi- 
olence a  id  these  acts  of  vigilantism. 


Mr.  Presi<lent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  th  e  full  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  article  captioned  "American 
War  Prisons  rs  Abused  by  Iraqi  Captors, 
Pentagon  Says,"  and  the  full  text  of 
the  article  :  n  today's  Washington  Post 
captioned  "beating  and  Torture  by  Ku- 
waiti Inteniogators  Alleged,"  be  made 
a  part  of  tha  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13, 1991] 

beatinofe  and  torture  by  kuwath 

Interrogators  Alleged 

(py  Nora  Boustany) 

Safwan.  IhUq.  March  12.— An  ashenfaced 
Aziz  Mulai  1^  shivering  and  wheezing,  un- 
conscious on  B.  stretcher  with  a  head  injury 
as  American  paramedics  fussed  over  him  at 
this  smog-shijouded  border  post  strewn  with 
the  detritus  of  war. 

His  face  and  nose  were  crusted  with  bluish 
blood.  Bruise^  arms  rested  limply  on  his  ab- 
domen. Deep  ^ed  rings  showed  on  his  wrists. 

The  28-year|0ld  Moroccan  truck  driver  was 
among  hundreds  of  detainees  left  by  Kuwaiti 
soldiers  at  this  border  post  just  inside  south- 
em  Iraq,  according  to  U.S.  military  police 
here.  Other  fr^ed  detainees  here  said  the  man 
was  beaten  aid  tortured  by  Kuwaiti  soldiers 
at  a  makeshift  prison  in  Kuwait  City  during 
interrogation!  of  persons  suspected  of  col- 
laborating wlih  Iraqi  occupation  forces. 

Three  men  Who  said  they  were  among  the 
most  recent  arrivals  of  hundreds  of  such 
prisoners  expelled  by  Kuwaiti  troops  spoke 
today  of  tortLre  and  beatings  at  a  Kuwaiti 
detention  center  in  a  school  at  Farwanlyah, 
a  district  north  of  Kuwait  International  Air- 
port outside  Kuwait  City. 

Their  accoiKts  were  the  first  confirmation 
of  reported  Kuwaiti  reprisals  against  some 
Palestinians  4nd  other  non-Kuwaitis  thought 
to  have  supported  the  Iraqis  and  suggested 
that  a  climate  of  revenge  has  settled  over 
Kuwait  in  tne  wake  of  the  nearly  seven- 
month  Iraqi  occupation. 

The  three— JAbdel  Qader  Bu  Khadem,  31,  of 
Algeria;  Ismail  Adam  Othman,  28,  of  Sudan, 
and  Palestinian  Ahmed  Malimoud,  20— said 
the  Kuwaiti  loldlers  urged  them  to  confess 
tiiat  they  had  looted,  informed  Iraqi  soldiers 
of  the  whereabouts  of  Kuwaiti  soldiers,  or 
collaborated  ^th  Iraqi  troops  who  vandal- 
ized Kuwait  knd  rounded  up  thousands  of 
suspected  Kujwalti  resistance  fighters.  The 
Palestinian  slild  he  was  interrogated  "with 
questions  llk^,  'What  did  you  steal  from  Ku- 
wait, with  wnom  did  you  collaborate,  whom 
did  you  tell  oi  from  the  Kuwaiti  army?" "  All 
three  denied  ffliat  they  had  collaborated. 

An  Americain  military  policeman,  who  de- 
clined to  be  identified,  said  busloads  of  20  to 
30  men  have  tieen  brought  to  the  Iraqi  border 
three  or  four  times  a  day  for  the  last  four  or 
five  days,  suggesting  that  hundreds  of  such 
prisoners  ha«e  been  deported  from  Kuwait 
and  dropped  itside  Iraq's  southern  borders. 

The  MP  said  they  were  brought  by  "Ku- 
waiti vlgllantfcs,  the  army."  Pressed  to  speci- 
fy whether  thfey  were  escorted  by  regular  Ku- 
waiti troops,  he  shrugged  and  said:  "They 
have  weapons,  they  have  the  uniform,  and 
they  have  thei patches." 

Asked  if  th4  prisoners  had  been  beaten,  he 
replied,  "The(y  were  in  prison,  yeah,  they 
show  it."  Ha  spoke  of  one  prisoner  with 
"marks  on  his  hands.  The  ropes  were  too 
tight  on  his  Wrist."  He  added  that  another 
soldier  in  his  init  had  seen  the  Kuwaitis  "hit 
the  men  with  n  pole  as  they  left  the  bus." 
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E^ach  of  the  three  men  interviewed  gave  de- 
tailed accounts  of  how  they  were  captured, 
struck  with  canes  and  thick  cables  and  given 
electric  shocks  in  what  they  called  a  torture 
chamber  on  the  second  floor  of  the  school. 

Their  feet  were  bare  and  blackened  with 
dirt,  their  faces  gaunt  and  haggard,  and  their 
soiled  clothes  loose-fitting.  Appearing  dased 
flrom  their  ordeal,  the  young  men  still  wore 
blindfolds  as  bandanas  around  their  fore- 
heads. 

The  Palestinian,  Mahmoud,  gave  this  ac- 
count of  his  experience: 

"I  was  beaten  every  morning  for  breakfast. 
Both  shoulders,  my  feet  and  my  face.  One 
soldier  would  lift  my  head  up  by  my  hair,  the 
other  would  slap  me  with  his  boot  across  the 
face.  My  face  had  become  a  football  for 
them. 

"In  the  afternoon,  they  would  come  with 
cables  and  keep  hitting  me  until  they  broke. 
My  hands  were  always  behind  my  back.  They 
gave  me  bread  to  eat  every  two  or  three 
days.  I  would  put  it  between  my  knees  and 
bend  my  head  to  eat. 

"The  [Kuwaiti]  soldiers  would  give  me 
some  water  and  pour  the  rest  on  my  feet.  We 
said  nothing,  we  kept  our  mouths  shut.  When 
the  Investigation  and  interrogation  were 
over,  there  was  no  charge  against  us.  We  had 
not  stolen,  we  never  told  on  anyone." 

Bu  Khadem,  the  Algerian,  who  said  he 
worked  as  a  driver  in  Kuwait  for  a  year,  said 
there  were  109  men  in  the  hall  where  he  was 
kept.  He  said  he  survived  on  a  glass  of  water 
a  day,  and  a  meal  of  rice  every  two  or  three 
days,  leftovers  from  the  Kuwaiti  soldiers. 
The  prisoners  slept  on  the  floor  and  had  no 
blankets,  he  said,  mostly  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs,  occasionally  unfas- 
tened so  they  could  eat. 

He  described  a  room  where  prisoners  were 
beaten  and  tortured  t^s  "full  of  hair  and 
blood"  and  singled  out  a  Kuwaiti  by  the 
name  of  "Massoud."  He  said  the  prisoners 
had  nicknamed  another  Kuwaiti  "Waiish," 
Arabic  for  savage,  because  he  was  a  "torture 
specialist." 

Bu  Khadem  said  he  was  detained  Feb.  26,  a 
day  after  allied  troops  liberated  Kuwait.  He 
said  other  prisoners  were  Palestinians,  Suda- 
nese, some  Algerians,  stateless  Bedouins, 
Iraqis,  Jordanians,  a  few  Yemenis  and  a  So- 
mali. 

All  three  men  claimed  that  women  were 
held  in  another  room,  and  that  three  of 
them,  a  Sudanese,  a  Palestinian  and  an  Iraqi 
woman,  accused  of  complicity  with  the  Iraqi 
occupation,  were  being  tortured.  The  three 
men  expressed  concern  for  a  Jordanian  pass- 
port bolder,  Salah  All  Daoudi.  who  they  said 
was  being  tortured  Monday  when  they  were 
put  on  a  bus  and  driven  here.  "When  they 
find  out  he  is  Palestinian,  they  will  feast  on 
him,"  Bu  Khadem  said.  "When  soldiers  walk 
Into  the  room,  they  ask,  'Any  Palestinians 
here?'  If  someone  dares  say  yes,  they  imme- 
diately start  beating  him." 

Mahmoud,  Othman  and  Bu  Khadem  said 
Kuwaiti  soldiers  hit  them  with  assault  rifles 
and  pistols,  using  both  ends  of  the  weapons, 
wooden  rods  and  cables,  on  their  shoulder 
blades,  arms  and  faces.  Bu  Khadem  said  that 
when  they  took  him  away  Monday,  he  be- 
lieved they  were  going  to  kill  him. 

The  detention  center  was  run  by  a  captain, 
a  lieutenant  and  lower-ranking  soldiers,  he 
added.  The  only  non-Kuwaiti  visitor  was  "an 
American  doctor  in  military  uniform,  who 
came  to  check  up  on  critical  cases.  We  knew 
him  as  Abu  Willy."  Bu  Khadem  said,  as 
Othman.  the  Sudanese,  concurred.  "When  he 
came,  those  with  serious  wounds  were  hidden 
under  a  large   conference   table.   He   would 


come  at  night  every  two  or  three  days,"  the 
Algerian  said,  adjusting  a  yellow  blindfold 
away  from  his  eyebrows. 

Othman  said  he  went  into  shock  trom  his 
beatings  and  claimed  that  his  hands  were 
strung  sideways  to  receive  electric  shock, 
which  was  "turned  on  and  off."  The  Suda- 
nese, who  worked  in  Kuwait  as  driver,  shep- 
herd and  handyman  at  a  farm  owned  by  a 
Kuwaiti,  said  that  when  he  had  nothing  to 
confess,  the  soldier  interrogating  him 
"placed  a  hot  wire  on  his  penis"  until  he 
blacked  out. 

Othman  also  showed  a  purple  scar  on  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand,  saying  a  soldier  had 
put  out  his  cigarette  in  his  hand. 

Othman  said  he  had  complained  to  the 
American  doctor  about  the  beatings.  "When 
he  left,  the  director  of  the  prison  came.  They 
threatened  us  and  the  beating  increased. 
Even  those  who  had  received  injections  to  re- 
lieve their  pain  were  beaten  again,"  he 
added.  Othman  claimed  he  saw  a  Sudanese 
fMend.  whom  he  identified  as  Mustafa,  die 
from  being  beaten.  Mustafa,  he  said,  had 
lived  in  Kuwait  for  15  years  and  was  accused 
of  working  for  Iraqi  intelligence.  Othman 
said  another  Sudanese  and  a  Palestinian  also 
died  in  the  detention  center. 

The  wrists  of  the  Palestinian,  a  car  me- 
chanic, were  red  and  swollen.  He  said  they 
had  been  tied  behind  his  back  throughout  his 
one  week  in  detention.  Mahmoud  said  he  had 
been  bom  in  Kuwait  and  that  he  had  been  ar- 
rested by  Iraqi  soldiers  and  taken  to  prison 
in  Basra,  because  he  would  not  turn  in  his 
Kuwaiti  papers  for  a  general  "Arab  status 
document"  offered  by  the  Iraqis.  He  said  he 
spent  five  months  in  the  Basra  prison  until 
anti-government  rebels  burst  into  it  earlier 
this  month  and  freed  all  the  inmates.  "I 
started  back  to  Kuwait  to  find  my  parents." 
the  young  man  said,  when  Kuwaiti  soldiers 
detained  him  about  10  miles  from  here  and 
took  him  to  the  school. 

Algeria.  Sudan  and  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  refused  to  condemn  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait and  refrained  from  joining  a  U.S.-led 
international  coalition  arrayed  against  Iraq. 

On  Thursday,  Crown  Prince  and  Prime 
Minister  Saad  Abdullah  Sabbah  denied  re- 
ports of  mistreatment  of  Palestinians  in  Ku- 
wait. "It  is  being  alleged  that  Palestinians 
have  been  subjected  and  are  being  subjected 
to  torture  by  the  Kuwaitis,"  he  told  report- 
ers. "I  would  like  to  make  clear  and  put  on 
the  record,  I  deny  all  such  rumors  and  I  urge 
you  not  to  believe  what  is  being  rumored  in 
this  direction." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13,  1991] 

American  War  Prisoners  Abused  by  Iraqi 
Captors,  Pentagon  Says 

(By  Patrick  E.  Tyler) 

Washington,  March  12.— A  senior  Pentagon 
official  said  today  that  Iraq  had  physically 
abused  American  prisoners  of  war,  subjected 
some  of  them  to  psychological  torment,  and 
threatened  the  lives  of  others  during  interro- 
gation sessions. 

One  Iraqi  interrogator  put  a  gun  to  an 
American  prisoner's  head  and  pulled  the 
trigger  to  terrorize  his  captive,  the  official 
said.  The  gun  was  empty,  but  only  the  inter- 
rogator knew  that.  Other  prisoners  were 
beaten  with  rubber  hoses  and  others  received 
two-handed  head  slaps  that  were  extremely 
painful  and  could  break  eardrums,  the  offi- 
cial said. 

This  information  emerged  from  the  first 
debrieflngs  of  prisoners  who  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington  over  the  weekend  for  medical   and 


psychological    evaluations    at    Washington 
area  military  hospitals. 

EVIDENCE  of  WAR  CRIMES 

At  a  Pentagon  briefing  today,  the  Penta- 
gon spokesman,  Pete  Williams,  said,  "The 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  were  certainly  mis- 
treated in  the  process  of  their  Interroga- 
tions." He  added,  "We  are  obviously  taking 
full  account"  of  such  abuse. 

A  Pentagon  official  later  said  the  evidence 
of  prisoner  abuse  would  be  added  to  informa- 
tion the  Pentagon  had  been  gathering  on  ac- 
cusations of  war  crimes  by  Iraq  since  it  in- 
vaded Kuwait  on  Aug.  2.  That  information 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Department, 
the  official  said,  for  determination  on  how  to 
act  on  it. 

Mr.  Williams  indicated  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  decided  how  to  proceed  on 
prosecuting  any  war  crimes.  "What  action 
will  be  taken  is  a  decision  that  will  be  made 
by  other  Government  agencies,"  he  said, 
"but  we  continue,  as  a  D.O.D.  matter,  to 
gather  evidence  of  potential  abuses  and  vio- 
lations of  law  that  would  merit  possible  war 
crime  action." 

The  Pentagon  official  said  the  debriefing  of 
Lieut.  Jeffrey  Norton  Zaun,  28  years  old.  of 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  had  indicated  that  he  had 
been  under  duress  when  he  had  appeared  on 
Iraqi  television  on  Jan.  28  and  criticized  the 
allied  assault  on  Iraqi  forces.  Lieutenant 
Zaun  himself  Inflicted  some  of  the  wounds 
visible  on  his  face  in  an  effort  to  deter  the 
Iraqis  from  putting  him  on  television  for  a 
propaganda  display  in  which  he  read  a  state- 
ment written  by  his  captors,  the  official 
said,  confirming  a  report  broadcast  on  Mon- 
day night  by  CBS  News. 

21  AMERICANS  STILL  MISSING 

Some  of  the  returned  prisoners  of  war  may 
speak  publicly  about  their  ordeal  at  a  news 
conference  later  this  week.  Mr.  Williams  dis- 
couraged reporters  trom  speaking  to  21 
former  prisoners  who  had  been  greeted  on 
Sunday  at  Andrews  Air  Force  base  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Dick  Cheney  and  Oen.  Colin 
L.  Poweli,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Iraq  has  released  25  Americans  who  had 
been  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action.  The  Pentagon  today  said  21  Ameri- 
cans remained  unaccounted  for.  Of  the  21 
still  missing  in  action,  14  went  down  on  an 
Air  Force  AC-130  gunship  on  Jan.  31,  before 
the  ground  war  started.  United  States  Navy 
divers  are  trying  to  recover  their  remains  off 
the  coast  of  Kuwait,  where  the  wreckage  of 
the  plane  has  been  discovered,  military  offi- 
cials said. 

Today,  the  number  of  Americans  killed  In 
action  during  the  offensive  campaign  rose  to 
123  when  the  Red  Cross  notified  United 
States  officials  that  the  Iraqis  had  turned 
over  the  remains  of  a  Navy  filer.  He  was 
identified  as  Lieut.  William  T.  Costen,  27,  of 
St.  Louis,  whose  A-6  strike  aircraft  was  shot 
down  on  Jan.  18  over  Iraq.  In  addition  to  the 
123  who  died  on  the  battlefield,  2  other  mili- 
tary personnel  died  Trom  wounds  received  in 
combat.  Another  83  died  in  noncombat 
deaths  during  the  offensive. 

The  total  American  death  toll  for  the  six- 
months  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
316,  with  106  accidental  deaths  occurring  be- 
fore the  offensive  begran  on  Jan.  17. 

A  senior  Pentagon  official  said  the  remain- 
ing 7  of  the  21  missing^n-action  cases  in- 
volved aircraft  losses  in  which  search  efforts 
were  still  under  way.  "We  know  what  the  in- 
cidents are — why  they  are  all  missing,"  the 
official  said.  "It's  just  a  matter  of  finding  all 
of  the  crash  sites.  We  haven't  found  all  of 
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tbem,  but  we're  flying  and  searching-  every 
day."  An  Air  Force  spokesman  said  the  Air 
Force  was  trying  to  locate  the  crash  site  on 
an  F-15E  and  an  A-10. 

The  senior  Pentagon  official  said  the  Unit- 
ed States  Central  Command,  whose  forces 
are  coordinating  the  searches,  was  getting 
"pretty  good"  cooperation  Trom  the  Iraqi 
military,  which  also  has  been  absorbed,  with 
widespread  rebellion  in  its  country. 

The  Red  Cross  informed  United  States  offi- 
cials that  Iraq  was  prepared  to  turn  over  the 
remains  of  14  allied  servicemen,  but  only  1  of 
them.  Lieutenant  Costen.  has  been  identified 
as  an  American.  Lieutenant  Costen's  A-6 
squadron  was  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
Ranger  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

A  plane  chartered  by  the  Red  Cross  flew  to 
Baghdad  on  Tuesday  to  pick  up  the  remains 
but  returned  empty,  according  to  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  quoting  military  offl- 
clals  in  Riyadh.  The  plane  was  scheduled  to 
return  to  Baghdad  on  Wednesday. 

The  Pentagon  also  announced  today  that 
Capt.  David  M.  Spellacy.  28.  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  had  been  killed  in  action  when  his  OV- 
10  observation  plane  had  been  shot  down  over 
Iraq  by  antiaircraft  fire  on  Feb.  25. 

Another  airman.  Lieut.  Comdr.  Michael  S. 
Speicher  of  the  Navy,  remains  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  even  though  Pentagon  officials 
publicly  said  he  had  been  killed  when  his 
plane  had  been  shot  down  on  the  first  day  of 
the  air  war.  This  reflects  the  Pentagon's 
practice  of  listing  military  personnel  as 
missing  until  their  remains  are  recovered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
jrleld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  this  bill  and  to  say  that 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  title  IV 
of  this  bill  is  based  on  legislation  that 
Senator  Grassley  and  I  sponsored,  S. 
270,  that  would  require  monthly  re- 
ports on  the  pledges  and  contributions 
made  by  other  countries  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

This  is  an  important  provision  and 
deserves  to  be  highlighted. 

This  is  a  great  time  for  Americans. 
We  all  feel  enormous  pride  about  our 
victory  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and 
we  all  share  the  deepest  admiration 
and  respect  and  thanks  for  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces.  They  are 
a  special  people  who  made  an  excep- 
tional sacrifice.  We  can  never  say 
thank  you  quite  enough. 

This  is  an  American  victory.  Yet, 
while  it  was  American  soldiers  who  did 
most  of  the  fighting,  their  victory  is 
also  a  victory  for  the  entire  allied  coa- 
lition and  the  whole  world. 

Mercifully,  the  war  was  short,  but 
the  costs  nevertheless  were  significant. 
Fortunately  in  hunuui  terms  though 
relatively  few  casualties  resulted,  we 
have  lost  the  lives  of  some  of  our  loved 
ones.  In  economic  terms  we  spent  bil- 
lions of  our  taxpayers'  dollars.  These 
were  necessary  sacrifices.  Americans 
accept  that. 

But  Americans  also  want  coalition 
members  to  pay  their  share.  It  is  time 
for  our  allies  as  they  say  to  ante  up  to 
make  good  on  their  pledges,  to  put  the 
cash  on  the  barrel  head. 


Mr.  F  ['esldent,  many  other  countries 
had  a  a  take  in  this  war  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  very 
surviva  of  the  oil  rich  Arab  States  was 
on  the  1  ne,  and  the  economies  of  Japan 
and  mj  ny  other  oil-dependent  coun- 
tries we  re  also  at  stake. 

Mr.  I  resident,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  r  jsponsibility  to  ensure  that 
Ameriaji  taxpayers  are  not  exploited 
unfairls  by  other  nations  that  will  ben- 
efit eno  rmously  from  Saddam's  defeat. 
That  is  why  before  the  world  focuses 
its  attmtion  elsewhere  the  United 
States  ihould  collect  on  all  outstand- 
ing pledges. 

I  am  lot  encouraged  thus  far  by  the 
level  of  cooperation  we  have  seen  from 
our  alii  ;s.  Too  many  of  them  are  still 
draggin  ;  their  feet— long  on  talk,  short 
on  cash  According  to  a  recent  adminis- 
tration report,  pledges  totaled  $54.5  bil- 
lion. Yst  only  31  percent  of  those 
pledges,  $16.9  billion  have  in  fact  been 
receive<  . 

I  thin  £  it  is  an  outrage.  As  a  former 
businesi  man,  Mr.  President.  I  can  tell 
you  ths  t  few  businesses  would  accept 
that  kii  id  of  a  collection  rate  for  very 
long.  In  fact,  few  businesses  could  even 
survive  a  31-percent  collection  rate  for 
a  long  t  me. 

Mr.  P  esldent.  our  allies  should  make 
good  on  their  obligation.  We  ought  to 
hold  th(  ir  feet  to  the  fire  and  do  so  un- 
ceasing! y  until  all  these  bills  are  paid. 

I  am  concerned  that,  as  Operation 
Desert  I  Itorm  is  overtaken  on  the  flront 
pages  b;  ■  other  events,  our  attention  to 
these  obligations  may  also  be  over- 
taken. The  provision  that  Senator 
GRASSUiY  and  I  sponsored,  and  which 
is  now  \  ncluded  in  this  package,  would 
help  pre  <rent  that. 

Our  p'oposal  would  require  monthly 
reports  )n  our  allies  Desert  Storm  con- 
tributioos — both  the  amounts  pledged 
and  the  amounts  actually  received.  The 
legislate  on  also  calls  for  monthly  re- 
ports o]  the  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

This  a  Hould  not  be  controversial.  Mr. 
Preside]  it.  Not  long  ago,  a  similar  bill 
was  pasied  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives byi  an  overwhelming  vote  of  393  to 
1. 

The  J  jnerlcan  taxpayer  should  not 
have  to  pick  up  the  bill  for  Japan,  Ger- 
many, i  audia  Arabia,  and  other  coali- 
tion mnmbers.  The  American  people 
deserve- -demand— to  be  treated  fairly. 
This  pr  (Vision  will  keep  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  informed,  and 
keep  tht  heat  on  our  coalition  partners 
who  ha^  not  yet  paid  their  debts. 

Than!  you,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  K.  ISTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fro  n  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
celebrat  Ing  today  a  truly  historic  mili- 
tary Vic  tory  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  im  ?ortant  for  our  national  future 
that  we  understand  the  sources  of  our 
success. 
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In  the  ISBO's.  many  people  severely 
criticized  fhe  Reagan-Weinberger  re- 
structuring of  our  national  defense. 
They  look  »d  at  the  costs — and  as- 
suredly, thd  costs  were  high— but  they 
turned  a  Mind  eye  to  the  benefits. 
Some  even  luggested  we  should  call  the 
Pentagon  tie  Department  of  Procure- 
ment instef  d  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

How  wrcng  they  were,  and  how 
thankful  oir  returning  soldiers  can  be 
today  that  these  views  did  not  prevail. 
Because  of  the  preparations  we  made 
throughout  the  last  decade,  America 
was  ready  f  )r  this  war. 

And  because  our  soldiers  were  ready, 
they  turned  "the  mother  of  all  battles" 
into  the  "n  other  of  all  U.S.  victories." 

So  I  am  especially  glad  that  we 
should  be  s]  >ending  some  time  today  on 
a  discussioi  of  the  causes  of  our  vic- 
tory. 

President  Bush  has  been  modest.  He 
said  this  victory  belonged  to  the 
troops.  Thnt's  true,  but  it's  not  the 
whole  story . 

We  ought  to  remember  the  role  of 
George  Bush  throughout  the  1980's  in 
defending  t  lose  Reagan  policies.  In  the 
1980'8,  he  wi  IS  in  the  background,  work- 
ing to  enact  the  military  reforms  that 
were  neceisary  to  make  America 
strong  agaJQ.  He  did  this  not  because 
he  believec  in  something  called  de- 
fense, but  lecause  he  believed  in  what 
we  were  def  jnding. 

That  is  h0w  his  strong  beliefs  helped 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  stunning 
military  success  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  I 

So  when  we  talk  about  defense  spend- 
ing, let's  ijemember  what  exactly  we 
are  defenditig-  Against  tyranny,  we're 
iberty.  Against  naked  ag- 
are  defending  the  peace. 
>t  the  brutal  bulljrlng  of 
tors,  we  are  defending  the 


defending 
gression 
And    agalni 
petty  die 
little  guy. 
In  short, 
national  c 


hat  we  are  defending  is  our 
aracter.  We  are  defending 
our  right  to  be  known — worldwide — as 
the  good  guys. 

I'm  not  St  lying  we  are  the  world's  po- 
liceman. No  country  has  ever  been 
strong  enoigh  to  right  all  wrongs,  and 
defend  all  ii  inocent  victims. 

But  the  b  )ttom  line  is  this:  If  we  can 
make  a  deference  for  the  better,  we 
ought  to.  T  lat's  the  American  spirit. 

And  than]  is  to  our  wise  choices  in  the 
1980's.  that  American  spirit  of  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  is  today  being  cele- 
brated witli  tears  of  joy  in  Kuwait 
City. 

Mr.  Presl  lent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  th}  purpose  of  introducing  a 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ii .  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASllEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remi  rks  of  Mr.  Kasten  pertain- 
ing to  the  1  itroduction  of  S.  640  are  lo- 
cated in  toi  lay's  Record  under  "State- 
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mentB  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distingrulshed  Senator  trom  Louisiana 
on  the  floor,  and  he  is  going  to  present 
a  piece  of  legislation  of  which  he  and  I 
are  the  principal  sponsors.  Since  he  has 
the  bill,  I  would  be  glad  to  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Then  I  would 
seek  recognition  when  he  has  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not. 

Approximately  how  long  does  the 
Senator  expect  to  speak? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest we  can  do  it  probably  in  10  min- 
utes, maximum. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  follow  immediately,  if  I  might. 
I  might  be  as  much  as  6  to  8  minutes, 
maximum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Chair  correctly  informed  that  the  Sen- 
ator seeks  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
as  in  morning  business  and  that,  there- 
after, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
be  recogrnlzed  next  for  a  period  of  6 
minutes? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  That  would  be  my  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  trom  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr. 
CHAFEE  pertaining  to  the  introduction 
of  S.  649  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  indicate  my 
support  for  a  specific  section  of  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
section  deals  with  a  payment  for  the 
cost  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Title  IV 
would  require  regular  reports  to  this 
body  and  the  other  body  of  expendi- 
tures made  to  carry  out  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  It 
would  also  require  reports  on  contribu- 
tions made  by  foreign  govenunents  to 
the  United  States  and  to  other  allied 
nations  significantly  afi^ected  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

I  commend  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  its  chairman, 
for  its  thoroughness  and  diligence  in 
crafting  this  title  of  the  supplemental 
bill,  particularly  those  additions  that 
relate  to  reporting  on  cost  to  foreign 
governments. 

On  January  24,  I  introduced,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  S.  270,  a 


bill  to  require  such  reports  to  Congress 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. 

In  particular,  I  commend  the  efforts 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  firom  New 
Jersey,  Senator  Lautenbero;  he  was 
an  origrinal  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  companion  legislation  in  the 
other  body,  passed  there  nearly  unani- 
mously on  February  21,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Title  IV  of  this  bill  before 
us  contains  all  of  the  provisions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  Sen- 
ator yield?. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  reporting  requirement  bill  that  he 
put  in.  I  can  assure  him  his  bill  was  a 
part  of  what  we  considered  in  our  com- 
mittee. Out  of  that  and  the  House  bill 
is  where  we  formulated  our  proposal  in 
this  bill.  We  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
proposal  and  his  initiative. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  in  turn  then,  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  that  recognition.  But 
once  again  I  emphasize  there  was  a 
very  important  addition  made  to  this 
by  that  committee,  and  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  that  addition. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  same  remarks  would 
apply  to  Senator  Lautenbero  who  aslo 
was  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes.  very  much  so. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  before  us  contains 
all  the  provisions  originally  in  S.  270  as 
well  as  many  more.  Title  IV  not  only 
addressed  U.S.  costs  and  contributions 
made  to  the  United  States,  but  it  also 
addresses  costs  to  other  coalition  mem- 
bers and  contributions  made  to  all  for- 
eign countries  and  organizations  asso- 
ciated with  this  conflict. 

Again,  I  commend,  as  I  have  before, 
the  committee  on  the  title  of  this  bill, 
and  I  thank  my  colleagues  and  in  par- 
ticular Senator  LAjfTENBERO  for  their 
supiwrt  and  hard  work. 

Mr.  President,  what  made  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  a  good  idea  in  Janu- 
ary, when  I  first  introduced  S.  270,  still 
makes  a  good  idea  today  in  March.  In 
January,  I  remarked  that  it  was  "a 
cost  accoimting  bill,  a  burdensharing 
bill,  and  a  good  government  bill."  In 
each  of  these  regai'ds.  the  language 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us 
strengthens  the  language  and  the  in- 
tent of  S.  270. 

Notwithstanding  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Congress  still  needs  current 
information  on  what  the  war  cost  us 
and  will  continue  to  cost  us.  We  still 
need  information  on  how  forthcoming 
our  allies  have  been  and  will  be  in  ful- 
filling pledges  to  cover  United  States 
and  allied  ex];>enses.  We  need  it  to  as- 
sist in  our  evaluation  of  other  supple- 
mental appropriations  requests.  This 
bill  will  do  that.  And  we  need  it  to  help 
evaluate  future  military  and  foreign 
assistance  requests. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  where  the  rub- 
ber meets  the  road  and  the  taxpayers 


of  this  country  want  to  know  who  will 
ante  up  and  who  will  not. 

During  January  and  February  of  this 
year.  I  communicated  with  the  White 
House  and  0MB  on  this  issue.  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  the  job  the  administration 
has  done  so  far  in  soliciting  contribu- 
tions. While  the  contributions  have 
been  slow  to  come  in,  I  am  cautiously 
optimistic  that  the  money  will  come 
in.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  public 
will  ensure  that  it  comes  in.  And  the 
administration  wUl  as  well.  The  ad- 
ministration fully  supports  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  and  I  know  we  can 
expect  their  ftill  cooperation  in  com- 
plying with  the  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
somewhat  disquieting  to  me  and  many 
others  in  this  body  in  recent  days  to 
follow  the  debate  in  the  Japanese  Diet 
concerning  approval  of  Japan's  $9  bil- 
lion pledge  to  the  war  effort.  Some 
there  in  that  country,  in  that  Par- 
liamentary body  have  said  that,  since 
the  war  ended  much  sooner  than  ex- 
pected, perhaps  the  full  amount  of  the 
pledge  is  no  longer  needed.  Others,  in 
that  body  have  said  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  pledge  should  be  used  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  affected  coun- 
tries, and  should  not  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  the  war.  I  expect  that  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  United  States  will  have  received 
the  entire  pledged  amount  from  Japan. 
An  angry  American  consumer  can  be  a 
formidable  foe.  and  Congress  will  not 
pass  up  an  opportimity  to  provide  our 
constituents  with  a  full  accounting — on 
the  public  record,  of  the  costs  of  the 
war.  and  of  whose  assistance  we  re- 
ceived to  pay  them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Chairman  NUNN'S 
bill  and  the  amendment  that  is,  I  un- 
derstand, going  to  be  offered  by  the 
leadership  at  a  later  time.  With  this 
legislation,  the  Congress  and  the  entire 
Nation  will  do  more  than  just  praise 
our  troops,  which  they  certainly  de- 
serve, for  their  actions  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  we  will  ensure  that  they  re- 
turn not  only  to  a  hero's  welcome,  but 
that  they  will  receive  the  assistance 
necessary  so  that  upon  returning  from 
the  gulf  they  can  return  to  their  lives 
and  their  families. 

Last  Thursday,  we.  as  Members  of 
Congress,  along  with  the  entire  Nation, 
joined  in  commending  the  500,000 
American  troops  and  their  Commander 
in  Chief  for  their  determination  and 
valor  in  the  war  against  Iraq.  Today, 
we  are  backing  our  rhetorical  support 
for  the  courage  and  the  valor  of  our 
troops  rrith  real  action  by  approving  a 
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I>ackaere  of  assistance  for  our  men  and 
women  who  served  In  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  also  for  their  families. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  have 
served  on  the  task  force  of  Senators  re- 
sponsible for  making  recommendations 
on  certain  personnel  benefits  for  our 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services 
who  served  in  the  gulf. 

I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell,  for  appointing  me 
to  this  very  special  and  important  task 
force,  and  I  want  to  recognize  Senator 
Glenn,  the  chairman  of  this  group,  and 
Senator  Nunn,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  for  their 
bard  work  and  leadership  in  preparing 
this  package  and  helping  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor  today. 

Nearly  3  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  Per- 
sian Gulf  Military  Personnel  and  Fam- 
ily Benefits  Task  Force  forwarded 
more  than  30  proposals  to  the  White 
House  and  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  cost  estimates.  These 
proposals  of  the  task  force  after  being 
approved  by  the  relevant  conmiittees 
and  reviewed  by  the  White  House,  are 
before  us  today,  and  deserve  our  imme- 
diate attention  and  our  full  support. 
And  our  troops,  many  of  whom  were 
sent  overseas  on  short  notice  and  with 
very  little  time  to  prepare  themselves 
or  their  families  for  their  ordeal,  de- 
serve every  one  of  these  benefits. 

Just  as  our  troops  should  be  recog- 
nized and  supiwrted,  so  too  should 
their  families,  whom  I  believe  are  the 
unsung  heroes  of  this  war.  After  all,  it 
was  the  families— the  wives,  the  chil- 
dren, and  in  many  cases  the  husbands — 
who  waited  at  home,  making  do  with 
limited  resources,  while  praying  each 
day  for  the  safe  return  of  their  loved 
ones  firom  the  gulf. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility  to 
uphold  our  end  of  the  bargain  and  pro- 
vide the  essential  and  necessary  bene- 
fits for  our  troops  and  their  families.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  578, 
the  Department  of  Defense  supple- 
mental authorization  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  which  provides  benefits 
for  military  personnel. 

I  also  Join  the  majority  leader  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  leadership  amendment 
authorizing  veterans'  benefits  and  pro- 
viding other  assistance  for  reservists 
and  military  personnel  who  served  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  Just  want  to  take  a  brief  moment  to 
commend  the  more  than  6,000  men  and 
women  lh)m  my  home  State  of  Wash- 
ington who  served  so  bravely  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  My  message  to  them,  and 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
Americans  who  served  with  them,  is 
that  the  war  may  be  over,  but  they 
have  not  been  forgotten.  They  have  an- 
swered our  prayers  with  their  swift  and 
safe  return.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
respond  to  their  needs  and  their  re- 
quests for  assistance  to  help  them  in 
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their  re  bum   to   their  families,   their 
commumtles,  and  their  lives. 

The  fi^st  proposal  I  intend  to  discuss 
concema  that  section  of  the  benefits 
package  which  provides  counseling, 
child  care,  and  other  assistance  for 
children!  whose  parents  were  deployed 
in  the  gdlf. 

I  promoted  the  move  for  additional 
funding  Jror  this  program  after  talking 
with  sdbool  administrators  in  my 
State,  who  currently  lack  the  re- 
sources to  combat  the  increased  stress 
and  anxiety  felt  by  children  whose 
mothers  land  fathers  were  deployed  dur- 
ing Operation  Desert  Storm. 

My  recommendations  were  incor- 
porated Into  that  part  of  the  benefits 
package  Advanced  by  Senator  Kennedy 
and  the]  Labor  and  Hujnan  Resources 
Commitjee.  This  section  provides  $30 
million  in  funding  for  school-based  and 
other  family  support  services  for  active 
duty  families.  This  provision  also  ex- 
tends continued  coverage  under  group 
health  i»ans  for  families  of  personnel 
serving  <in  active  duty.  Family  support 
and  continuing  education  opportunities 
will  heli>  ease  the  burden  on  children 
and  families  of  those  deployed  in  the 
gulf.        I 

Also  i|art  of  the  Labor  Committee 
recommendations  is  $20  million  for  the 
Secretarv  of  Defense  to  provide  child 
care  asastance  to  military  personnel 
deployed  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I 
am  pleaasd  that  this  provision  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  benefits  package 
considered  today.  Adequate  child  care 
is  a  coMjem  to  most  American  fami- 
lies, ani  personnel  serving  overseas 
should  m)t  have  to  worry  about  wheth- 
er theirj  children  are  receiving  ade- 
quate cafe.  Transitional  medical  bene- 
fits will  also  be  provided  by  the  De- 
fense Debartment  for  reservists  called 
to  actlv  s  duty— this  is  important  be- 
cause mj  ny  of  them  had  their  benefits 
lapse  wh  le  they  were  on  active  duty — 
and  for  certain  active-duty  personnel 
involunt  irlly  retained  on  active  duty, 
upon  separation  firom  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Df  sert  Storm. 

The  A^ed  Services  Committee  ap- 
proved a;  provision  to  delay  reductions 
in  milit^y  mental  health  benefits  ap- 
proved Uist  year.  Now,  as  the  troops 
begin  td  return  firom  battle,  and  as 
they  andj  their  families  begin  the  strug- 
gle to  Reenter  society  and  come  to 
terms  wath  their  disrupted  lives,  is  not 
the  timejto  delay  these  benefits. 

This  package  also  exempts  military 
personnel  who  are  missing  in  action 
from  thai  $10,000  annual  ceiling  on  the 
amount  that  may  be  saved  under  the 
Defense  Department's  plan  for  military 
personnel  deployed  in  the  gulf.  It  au- 
thorizes Jthe  Pentagon  to  recall  mili- 
tary personnel  to  active  duty  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  in  the  highest 
grades  tley  held  while  on  previous  ac- 
tive duty.  And,  it  temporarily  in- 
creases fee  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
death  gratuity  pay  from  $3,000  to  $6,000 
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during  Oper  ition  Desert  Storm  and  re- 
quires that  this  amount  be  paid  to  all 
survivors  oflmilitary  personnel,  regard- 
less of  their  grade. 

To  ensure  adequate  comi)ensation  for 
their  life-thteatening  service.  Senator 
Nunn  and  others  introduced  a  provision 
to  increase  ;he  monthly  rate  of  hostile 
fire  or  imminent  danger  pay  for  mili- 
tary personnel  from  $110  to  $150  per 
month,  retijoactive  to  August  1,  1990. 
Our  troops,  whose  valor  under  fire  was 
clearly  docxmented,  deserve  this  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Presiflent,  nearly  a  generation 
ago,  a  great  ideal  should  have  been  done 
for  our  veterans  who  had  served  in 
Vietnam  thit  was  not  done.  We  are  not 
going  to  allow  that  to  happen  again. 

There  arejtwo  other  bills  which  were 
recommendad  by  our  task  force  in  sup- 
port of  service  personnel  and  their  fam- 
ilies. They  #111  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  part  of  the  leadership  amend- 
ment. The  jfirst  would  defer  student 
loan  requirements  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  the  gulf  and  recommends  that 
colleges  anti  universities  refund  or 
credit  tuitien  payments  to  personnel 
whose  education  was  interrupted  by 
The  second  would  update 
IS  Reemployment  Right 
•rotects  reservists  return- 
life  at  the  end  of  their 
active  duty  service.  The  act  would  be 
expanded  toj  cover  permanent  employ- 
ees, requiring  employers  to  provide 
reasonable  retraining  and  make  rea- 
sonable accommodations  for  those  dis- 
abled by  their  service. 

The  benefiits  advanced  in  this  legisla- 
lely,  reasonable,  and  well- 
le  service  of  our  military 
personnel  oflthe  field  to  battle  and  the 
support  of  tpieir  families  at  home  was 
and  other  members  of  the 
10  have  worked  for  the  ex- 
lideration  of  these  meas- 
id  each  and  every  one  of 
people.  Passage  of  this 
enable  the  troops,  and 
their  families,  to  receive  the  financial 
and  emotional  supjxjrt  they  all  deserve 
so  they  will  know  they  are  not  only  re- 
ceiving the  cheers  and  the  plaudits  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  they 
return,  but  I  the  practical  benefits  of 
being  able  fto  return  to  a  full  and 
wholesome  life  in  this  Nation  they 
have  80  bravply  defended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Miryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]. 

Ms.  MIKUI.SKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  Of  the  legislation  and  ask- 
unanimous  ionsent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  itjis  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
serve  as  a  mfember  of  the  military  fam- 
ily task  force  that  designed  a  good  part 
of  the  package  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  U.S. !  military  for  the  dazzling 
job  they  did  in  Desert  Storm.  I  know. 
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like  all  Americans,  we  saw  what  they 
did  on  the  battlefield  on  which  they 
functioned  with  heroism  and  com- 
petence. At  the  same  time,  we  heard 
from  their  families  who  backed  them 
up  in  the  fullest  way  that  they  could, 
so  our  troops  could  be  unencumbered 
trom  fear  about  family  responsibilities, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  heard 
what  the  families  are  facing. 

I  know,  like  all  Americans,  we  have 
felt  a  new  sense  of  pride  in  what  we  can 
do  in  this  country  when  we  are  focused 
on  a  clear  objective.  And  I  know  all 
Americans  are  relieved  that  our  troops 
are  coming  home,  not  only  victorious, 
but  with  our  casualties  contained.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  extraordinary  time. 

I  chair  the  Senate  subcommittee  in 
appropriations  that  funds  the  veterans 
benefit  package,  and  I  can  assure  all 
my  colleagues  that  the  Veterans'  Sub- 
committee will  do  all  it  can  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  that  are  being  set 
forth  not  only  in  the  urgent  supple- 
mental but  what  we  will  be  doing  in 
the  veterans  legislation  later  on.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  very  excellent  package. 
My  colleagues  have  spoken  to  what  it 
means  to  both  the  military  who  served 
in  the  gulf  and  to  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  bring  legislation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  I 
hoped  would  be  included  in  the  ui^ent 
supplemental.  This  legislation  would 
have  provided  full  Federal  pay  for  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  either  military 
reservists  or  National  Guard  who 
served  in  the  gulf.  However,  I  do  know 
this  legislation  is  meant  to  be  urgent 
and  it  is  meant  to  be  supplemental, 
therefore  I  will  constrain  myself  until 
such  time  as  this  bill  can  be  considered 
independently.  But  I  really  encourage 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  think  about  this  in- 
clusion, either  as  an  independent  bill 
or  later  on  when  we  do  a  more  com- 
prehensive veterans  appreciation  legis- 
lative framework. 

I  believe  the  need  for  this  legislation 
is  clear.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
be  a  model  employer.  Throughout  this 
country  there  were  many  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  sector 
employers  who  stepped  up  and  supple- 
mented the  military  reservist  and 
guard  pay  as  if  their  military  personnel 
were  earning  their  ftill  pay  back  home. 
This  was  absolutely  what  I  call  a  good- 
guy  bonus. 

I  believe  the  need  for  this  legislation 
is  clear  because  Federal  employees 
serving  on  weekends  in  the  military 
Reserve  an€  in  the  National  Guard  did 
make  financial  conrmiitments  related 
to  mortgage  and  tuition  on  the  expec- 
tation that  they  would  have  a  certain 
salary  level.  The  war  interrupted  those 
plans.  Now  they  are  back  home  seeing 
not  only  the  warmth  of  yellow  ribbons 
but  the  cold  chill  of  unpaid  bills. 

Recognizing  the  hardship  that  many 
military  reservists  and  guards  may 
face,  as  I  said,  many  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  employers  are 


making  up  the  difference  between  the 
Reserve  pay  and  the  Regular  salary.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  no  less. 

I  am  aware  that  this  package  cur- 
rently before  the  U.S.  Senate  has  a  sec- 
tion permitting  Federal  employees  to 
donate  annual  leave  to  a  leave  pool  to 
.be  available  to  Federal  employees  who 
did  serve  in  the  gulf.  This  is  an  idea  by 
the  Senator  flrom  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sas- 
SER].  This  is  a  terrific  idea.  I  abso- 
lutely support  it.  But  I  am  concerned  it 
may  not  work  as  well  for  Federal  em- 
ployees as  simply  letting  them  have 
the  money  already  in  the  budget  for 
their  salaries.  I  am  concerned  there 
will  not  be  enough  available  for  every 
Federal  employee  who  served  in  the 
gulf. 

Some  might  say,  well.  Senator  Mi- 
KULSKI,  how  much  will  this  cost?  I  re- 
ceived an  estimate  fi-om  CBO,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  which  states 
that  my  bill  will  result  in  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause the  money  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated for  these  salaries, 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  today,  but  I  have 
asked  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  hold  a  hearing  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  understand  the  House  may  be 
acting  on>^imilar  legislation  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  will  continue  to  work  for  enact- 
ment of  my  idea,  but  I  think  the  ideas 
pending  before  the  Senate  in  this  ur- 
gent supplemental  are  really  quite 
good.  The  Marines  have  a  saying, 
"semper  fl,"  always  faithful.  And  may 
the  American  people  be  as  faithful  to 
their  military  as  the  military  has  been 
faithful  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  cost  estimate  of  my  bill,  S. 
605,  from  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  BuDOFr  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  March  12. 1991. 
Hon.  Barbara  Mdculski. 
U.S.  SenaU, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest, the  Congressional  Budget  OfDce  has 
reviewed  S.  605.  authorizing  a  special  pay  to 
a  federal  employee  serving  on  active  duty  as 
a  member  of  the  reserves  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  as  Introduced  and  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs on  March  7. 1991. 

This  amendment  would  require  Ebcecutive 
agenices  to  pay  the  differential  between 
military  and  civilian  pay  for  federal  employ- 
ees who  were  activated  in  connection  with 
Operations  Dessert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
when  civilian  pay  exceeds  military  pay.  This 
amendment  would  result  in  no  additional 
costs.  The  differential  would  be  paid  by  each 
agency  out  of  ix-eviously  appropriated  funds 
that  would  have  normally  beeen  used  to  pay 
the  individual. 

Section  a02  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965  sets 
up  pay-as-you-go  procedures  for  legislation 
affecting  direct  spending  or  receipts  through 


1995.  Because  this  bill  would  not  affect  direct 
spending  or  receipts,  it  is  not  subject  to 
those  procedures. 

If  you  would  like  further  details  on  this  es- 
timate, we  will  be  pleased  to  i>rovide  them. 
The  CBO  staff  contact  is  Lisa  Siegel.  who 
can  be  reached  at  (202)  226-2840. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischaubr, 

Director. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ftom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  Desert  Shield  authoriza- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  bill  is  the  package  of  beneflts  for 
Desert  Storm  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

I  commend  those  involved  in  assem- 
bling this  package.  Senator  Glenn 
chaired  a  task  force  of  Democratic 
Senators  to  make  recommendations  on 
needed  benefits  for  Desert  Shield  per- 
sonnel. On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Senator  McCain  chaired  a  similar  task 
force.  Both  task  forces  and  their  re- 
spective chairmen  deserve  credit  for 
their  work  in  assessing  the  various  pro- 
posals. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senators 
Mitchell  and  Dole,  the  proposals  of 
the  two  task  forces  were  melded  into  a 
package  of  benefits  that  I  believe  are 
fair  and  compassionate  to  our  troops, 
while  being  fiscally  responsible. 

I  want  to  draw  particular  attention 
to  the  parts  of  the  benefit  package  that 
affect  military  families. 

After  the  parades  are  over  and  the 
yellow  ribbons  have  come  down,  mili- 
tary families  affected  by  the  gulf  con- 
flict will  try  to  return  to  their  normal 
lives.  The  benefits  contained  In  this 
legislation  will  ease  that  transition  in 
four  concrete  ways. 

First,  the  package  would  bolster  the 
counseling  and  mental  health  services 
available  to  military  families. 

It  contains  S30  million  for  enhanced 
family  support  services,  including  addi- 
tional school-based  counseling  for  mili- 
tary children.  It  also  provides  funds  for 
family  counseling  and  crisis  interven- 
tion, as  well  as  assistance  with  employ- 
ment, housing,  transportation  and 
other  needed  services. 

The  package  also  delays  cuts  made 
last  year  in  the  mental  health  benefits 
offered  in  the  military  health  care  sys- 
tem. This  is  no  time  to  cut  these  bene- 
fits. Military  families  should  have  ac- 
cess to  appropriate  mental  health  care 
during  the  critical  readjustment  period 
following  the  war. 

We  saw  the  ravages  of  war  on  fami- 
lies during  Vietnam.  We  know  that  sep- 
aration and  reintegration  is  difficult 
for  everyone.  And,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  help  these  feunilies  cope. 

A  study  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion vividly  demonstrates  the  need 
even  years  later.  One  in  three  Vietnam 
veterans  has  suffered  from  drug  or  al- 
cohol dependency;  40  percent  have  been 
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divorced:  and  nearly  half  have  commit- 
ted at  least  one  violent  act  during  the 
past  year. 

All  of  these  problems  relate  to 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder.  Many  of 
the  shattered  families  could  have  been 
saved  by  a  modest  investment  in  coun- 
seling and  other  mental  services. 

If  we  believe  in  keeping  families  to- 
gether, we  must  reach  out  and  provide 
the  necessary  support  now.  Otherwise, 
we  will  pay  the  price  for  years  to  come. 
We  can  and  should  seek  to  prevent 
senseless  tragedies. 

Second,  the  package  provides  impor- 
tant protections  to  returning  reservists 
and  their  families. 

As  a  result  of  Desert  Shield,  the 
country  called  up  over  200,000  reserv- 
ists firom  civilian  careers  to  answer 
their  country's  call  to  arms.  Since  its 
origins,  this  Nation  has  relied  on  citi- 
zen soldiers  to  defend  its  freedom  and 
respond  to  aggression  abroad.  We  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  &:om  these  men  and 
women  and  we  were  not  disappointed. 

We  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
we  also  have  an  obligation  to  ensure 
that  they  and  their  families  are  pro- 
tected Qrom  further  disruption  of  their 
lives  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Toward  this  end,  the  legislation  re- 
forms the  Veterans'  Reemployment 
Rights  Act,  which  guarantees  return- 
ing veterans  reinstatement  at  their  old 
job.  This  act  needs  to  be  brought  into 
the  1990'8.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
does  this  by  extending  its  protections 
to  disabled  workers  and  by  requiring 
reasonable  retraining. 

Another  vital  protection  for  Reserve 
families  is  adequate  health  coverage 
during  the  transition  back  to  civilian 
life.  For  that  reason,  the  legislation 
would  provide  30  days  coverage  in  the 
military  health  care  system  to  deacti- 
vated reservists  who  have  no  private 
health  insurance. 

Reservists  who  have  defended  their 
country  abroad  should  have  their  secu- 
rity protected  at  home.  At  the  very 
least,  this  means  making  sure  that  the 
jobs  they  left  behind  will  be  waiting  for 
them  when  they  return.  And,  where 
there  is  no  job  for  them,  they  should 
have  some  health  coverage  in  their 
first  days  back. 

Third,  the  bill  would  provide  S20  mil- 
lion to  supplement  military  child  care 
services.  Current  facilities,  which  were 
already  overburdened,  cannot  meet  the 
increased  demand  caused  by  the  de- 
ployment of  over  500.000  troops  to  the 
gulf  and  the  callup  of  over  200.000  Re- 
serves. 

Prior  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
there  were  over  44.000  children  on  wait- 
ing lists  at  military  child  care  centers. 
The  funding  in  this  bill  would  seek  to 
ensure  that  this  child  care  crunch  is 
not  worsened  as  a  result  of  Desert 
Shield. 

Obviously,  where  there  are  two  mem- 
bers of  a  family— a  father  and  mother— 
at  home,  they  can  often  provide  ade- 
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quate  su  pervislon  for  a  child.  But  when 
one  of  t  le  parents  is  sent  over  to  the 
grulf  witfi  a  Reserve  unit,  then  there  is 
be  an  additional  burden  in 
providing  for  that  child.  This 
is  a  ver*  modest  program  to  help  pro- 
vide son  e  coverage  for  those  particular 
families 

Fourt^,  the  bill  would  protect  service 
women  who  interrupted  their 
educatidbs  to  fight  in  the  grulf.  It 
states  the  sense  of  Congress  that  mili- 
tary perfconnel  who  left  school  in  mid- 
term shduld  receive  either  a  tuition  re- 
fund or  t  cademic  credit. 

In  ma  ly  instances,  these  young  re- 
servists vere  called  up  with  3  or  4  days 
notice.  I  [any  of  them  were  taken  out  of 
schools  I  ind  colleges  in  the  middle  of  a 
term.  W;  want  to  make  sure  that  ei- 
ther they^  are  going  to  be  eligrible  for 
the  cred  t  they  have  already  paid  for  or 
that  the  ST  are  going  to  have  their  tui- 
tion refunded  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue thtir  education  in  an  appropriate 
way. 

Many  wartime  hardships  are  un- 
avoidabl  j.  But  we  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  r  iduce  the  burdens  on  military 
families, 

The  pr  >vlsions  in  this  bill  address  the 
many  p  -actical  concerns  facing  our 
troops  a  ad  their  families  as  they  re- 
turn froi  1  the  gulf. 

Our  forces  performed  superbly 
throughdut  the  entire  Persian  Gulf 
conflict. 

Now  as  they  return  to  their  homes 
and  con  munities  across  the  country, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that 
they  an(  their  families  have  adequate 
support  lervices,  essential  health  bene- 
fits and  I  slear  reemployment  rights. 

To  do  any  less  would  be  to  break 
faith  wil  h  our  troops,  our  heritage  and 
our  cour  try. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quo]  um. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wi:  1  call  the  roll. 

The  ligrislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  foil. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorpm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


0|lDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimdus  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
business. 
P|IESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GilAHAM. 

lanimc 
morning 

The 
objectio] 


Mr. 
my  colleagues 
Florida 
lean 
ershlp  inspired 


wh(ise 


FLOR  DA  GOV.  LeROY  COLLINS 
GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  join 


in  mourning  the  loss  of 
5ov.  LeRoy  Collins,  an  Amer- 
courage,  wisdom  and  lead- 
our  Nation. 
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After  loni  illness.  Governor  Collins 
died  of  can(  er  at  the  age  of  82  yester- 
day at  his  hi  tme  in  Tallahassee. 

We  offer  cur  sympathy  to  his  family 
members,  nho  showed  great  strength 
during  his  11  Iness. 

LeRoy  Collins  served  the  public  dur- 
ing times  of]  critical  change  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

tested     by     extraordinary 
ndeed  became  an  extraor- 


lent,  the  legacies  of  Gov- 
are  many.  He  was  a  fight- 


He     was 

events,  and 

dinary  leadi 

Mr.  Presl 
emor  Colli 
er  for  justie( 

He  enhanced  education,  including  the 
establishmeiit  of  our  community  col- 
lege systeni  in  Florida,  writing  our 
State's  basi£  school-finance  law,  as  a 
member  of  Ithe  State  legislature,  and 
expanding  the  quality  and  size  of  our 
State  univeijslty  system. 

He  was  ain  attorney,  with  a  keen 
legal  mind. 

He  was  ajt  outstanding  father,  hus- 
band, and  gikndparent. 

But  of  all  his  legacies,  perhaps  the 
legacy  thai  inspires  us  most  was 
LeRoy  Collips'  special  gift  of  appealing 
to  the  best  lb  people. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  when 
people  organized  themselves  into  soci- 
eties on  this  Earth,  political  leaders 
have  faced  choices  about  how  to  lead. 

Some  have  sought  to  appeal  to  the 
lesser  qualitjies  of  mankind:  fear,  igno- 
rance and  bigotry. 

LeRoy  CoUlns  rejected  the  politics  of 
hate,  and  ainealed  to  our  sense  of  fair- 
ness, civic  pride,  and  compassion. 

LeRoy  Coklins  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the!  Florida  Legislature  and 
later  as  Governor  of  Florida  during  the 
middle  of  this  century  when  our  Nation 
was  decidinj  whether  black  and  white 
Americans  would  live  together,  or  con- 
tinue to  be  segregated. 

We  were  deciding  whether  to  cling  to 
the  past,  or  ^mbrace  a  better  future. 

LeRoy  Couins  was  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida from  1956  to  1961.  In  1964,  President 
Johnson  named  LeRoy  Collins  to  lead 
the  Community  Relations  Service,  an 
agency  thati  helped  enforce  the  land- 
mark Civil  Rights  Act  of  that  year. 

During  hie  governorship.  Governor 
Collins  held  fast  to  a  simple  principle: 
that  the  people  of  this  country  could 
live  in  pea^ie  together  and  that  the 
walls  that  separated  us  in  the  past 
must  come  d  own. 


His  words 
on: 


leade^hlp  never  comes  In  the  quiet 

of  early  morning  when  all 

I  rood  and  clean  with  newness 


Great 
and  sweetnesii 
things  seem 
and  promise. 

Rather,  it  c^mes 
on   dark   and 


wrong. 

For  without 
right.  Withou, 
search  for 
no  longing 
does  not  comi 
the  i>eople. 


for 


spoken  in  1960,  will  live 


as  the  shadows  lengthen 
stormy   days — days   ruled   by 


wrong,  there  is  no  urge  to  do 

sickness,  there  Is  no  will  to 

cur^s.  Without  oppression,  there  Is 

liberation.  Great  leadership 

to  the  people;  it  comes  from 
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Governor  Collins'  leadership  was  nei- 
ther expedient  nor  necessarily  popular. 

He  neither  shouted  his  own  position, 
nor  shunned  his  opponents. 

His  strength  was  a  quiet  voice  of  rea- 
son and  Justice. 

He  was  a  profile  in  courage  who  paid 
a  political  price. 

Had  he  taken  another  course,  he 
might  have  served  in  this  Chamber.  He 
lost  his  bid  for  the  Senate  in  1968,  but 
never  lost  his  convictions. 

Some  four  decades  later,  as  we  mark 
his  passing,  there  will  be  many  tributes 
to  this  great  leader. 

One  of  the  most  fitting  tributes  oc- 
curred yesterday  in  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  a  bit  of  his- 
torical context. 

When  my  father  served  in  the  Florida 
Legislature  with  his  friend  LeRoy  Col- 
lins, there  were  no  black  legisators. 

Today,  the  legislature  reflects  the 
rich  diversity  of  our  State.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  is  a  woman.  Black 
and  Hispanic  legislators  hold  key  posi- 
tions. 

Yesterday,  when  Floridians  learned 
that  Governor  Collins  had  died,  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature — black  and 
white — offered  tributes  to  this  man 
who  had  served  as  a  bridge  fil'om  Flor- 
ida's past  to  its  future. 

Among  the  many  accolades  was  the 
praise  of  a  black  lawmaker  from 
Miami,  the  Honorable  Darryl  Reaves: 

This  man  (LeRoy  Collins)  said,  "I'm  goln? 
to  do  the  right  thing."  He  took  the  heat,  but 
stood  In  the  face  of  all  of  it.  We  as  a  state 
and  a  nation  are  better  off  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  approaching 
the  end  of  a  great  century  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  nation. 

As  we  enter  the  21st  centiiry,  histo- 
rians will  chronicle  the  vast  changes  of 
the  era  we  are  about  to  complete. 

We  landed  a  nmn  on  the  Moon,  and 
returned  him  safely.  We've  conquered 
many  diseases,  and  live  longer. 

We  have  confronted  and  defeated  tsrr- 
anny. 

We  have  transformed  from  an  agrar- 
ian society  to  a  complex  urban,  high 
technology  society. 

But  of  all  the  changes  we  have  under- 
gone in  the  20th  century,  perhaps  none 
is  as  vast  as  elimination  of  racial  seg- 
regation. 

In  a  flgvirative  sense,  it  was  our  Ber- 
lin Wall  that  divided  our  people. 

Many  people  chiseled  and  chipped  at 
that  wall  until  it  came  down. 

Those  who  did  include  prophets  and 
paupers,  orators  and  the  ordinary. 

Among  them  was  a  leader  from  Flor- 
ida, a  humble  man  of  unusual  strength: 
Gov.  LeRoy  Collins. 

Like  all  great  teachers,  LeRoy  Col- 
lins taught  by  example. 

As  he  called  on  others  to  live  in  dig- 
nity, he  personified  dignity. 

As  he  called  on  others  to  respect  jus- 
tice, he  personified  a  sense  of  fairness. 


As  he  called  on  others  to  change,  he 
showed  that  he,  too,  could  change. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Roman  church  said:  "Do  not  be  con- 
formed to  this  world,  but  be  trans- 
formed by  the  renewal  of  your  mind." 
(Romans  12:2.) 

LeRoy  Collins  was  not  conformed  by 
this  world,  but  rather  transformed  our 
world. 

Fpr  that,  we  offer  our  humble 
thanks,  our  prayers  to  the  Collins  fam- 
ily and  our  commitment  to  live  up  to 
his  high  ideals. 

We  as  a  State  and  a  nation  are  better 
off  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  suiggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CONRAD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

MIUTARy  PERSONNEL  AND  VETERANS  BENEFTTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  title 
in  of  this  legislation,  authorizing  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  served  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  and  for  the  military  personnel 
and  veterans  benefits  amendment  be- 
fore us. 

These  provisions  are  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  fine  men  and  women  who 
served  our  Nation  so  proudly  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Many  of  those  called  for 
duty  came  flrom  our  Ready  Reserves 
and  National  Guard.  These  individuals 
dropped  what  they  were  doing  and  left 
behind  loved  ones  to  defend  our  inter- 
ests abroad.  It  is  only  appropriate  that 
our  military  men  and  women  not  be  pe- 
nalized for  their  service  and  that  they 
be  provided  benefits  that  are  commen- 
surate with  benefits  provided  members 
of  our  armed  services  who  have  served 
in  previous  conflicts. 

This  comprehensive  and  timely  pack- 
age contained  in  S.  578  and  in  the  lead- 
ership amendment  before  us  reflects 
the  work  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Benefits 
Task  Force  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
The  task  force  worked  hard  to  respond 
to  the  personnel  issues  which  have 
arisen  since  Augrust  2,  1990.  I  believe 
the  provisions  we  are  considering  today 
are  necessary  and  fair. 

Many  of  these  provisions  update  ex- 
isting benefits,  some  of  which  have  not 
been  examined  or  updated  since  Viet- 
nam. In  others,  we  are  extending  bene- 


fits to  the  activated  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  members  who  may  not  be 
eligible  for  many  of  the  benefits  they 
so  richly  deserve. 

The  all-volunteer  military  has  cre- 
ated a  fighting  force  unlike  those  of 
previous  eras.  For  the  first  time  we 
have  seen  many  women  in  combat  sup- 
port positions  serving  in  combat  zones. 
And,  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  not  the  young  inductees  of 
Vietnam.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the 
1990's  are  older  and  more  mature,  often 
with  greater  family  obligations.  These 
are  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  made 
a  conscious  commitment  to  public 
service,  often  attracted  to  the  mili- 
tary's education  benefits  and  career  op- 
portunities, but  always  ready  to  serve. 

Above  all,  the  call  to  service  is  a  call 
for  sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
military  member  is  not  made  alone.  As 
we  have  seen  so  vividly  in  the  tele- 
vision images  of  the  first  military  per- 
sonnel returning  to  the  welcoming 
arms  of  their  families,  this  is  a  sac- 
rifice shared  by  the  entire  military 
family.  Thus,  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
delaying  the  effective  date  of  the  re- 
duction in  CHAMPUS  mental  health 
benefits  until  February  15,  1992,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  stress  experienced  by 
the  military  family  left  behind.  And,  of 
particular  importance,  we  are  provid- 
ing funding  for  vital  family  assistance 
programs,  including  school-based  pro- 
grams and  child  care. 

The  programs  related  to  public  edu- 
cation are  of  great  importance  to  my 
State  of  California.  In  this  bill,  we  pro- 
vide much-needed  support  for  school- 
based  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of 
children  and  families  impacted  by  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  These  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  unstinting  in  their  ef- 
forts to  provide  special  services,  in- 
cluding counseling,  to  students  and 
their  parents  suffering  the  psycho- 
logical stress  of  the  war.  These  are  key 
humanitarian  services  and  these  dis- 
tricts need  all  the  assistance  they  can 
provide. 

Above  all,  we  have  worked  to  ensure 
that  the  veterans  of  this  conflict  who 
will  be  relieved  flrom  active  duty  have 
appropriate  benefits  and  protections  as 
they  make  the  transition  into  civilian 
life. 

VETERANS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  th6 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  unanimous 
approval  to  provisions  of  the  pending 
measure  that  are  derived  from  S.  386, 
the  proposed  Persian  Gulf  War  Veter- 
ans' Assistance  Act  of  1991  as  reported 
by  the  committee  on  February  26  and 
as  incorporated  in  the  leadership 
amendment,  together  with  certain  ad- 
ditional provisions  that  I  urged  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  S.  386 
before  the  Senate  today  include  provi- 
sions derived  f^om  S.  336  as  introduced 
by    the    Senator    f^om    Massachusetts 
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[Mr.  Kennedy]  on  January  31,  1991,  and 
S.  386  as  introduced  for  me  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
who  is  the  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  committee,  on  February  6,  1991. 
These  bills  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  committee's  report  accompanying 
this  measure  (S.  Rept.  102-16). 

RESPONSmnJTIES  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  reflects 
the  Senate's  deep  concern  that  the  Na- 
tion full  honor  its  obligations  to  the 
brave  men  and  women  in  uniform  who 
so  brilliantly  and  effectively  fought  in 
and  supported  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
We  are  mindful  of  the  tragedy  that  has 
struck  the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
the  more  than  150  servlcemembers  who 
died  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  since  Au- 
gust 8,  1990,  and  share  the  great  anxi- 
ety for  the  9  who  are  still  missing  in 
action.  However,  we  are  also  extremely 
grateful  that  the  American  casualties 
were  so  many  fewer  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember 
that  the  success  of  this  effort  was  the 
result  of  the  dedication  and  personal 
sacrifices  made  by  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  military  personnel  in  the 
grulf  area  and  elsewhere.  It  was  also  the 
result  of  the  willingness  of  our  service 
men  and  women  in  the  Middle  East  to 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  their 
country. 

It  is  now  our  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  we  express  in  meaningful,  tan- 
gible, and  appropriate  ways  to  those 
who  served  our  Nation  so  well  our  grat- 
itude and  conrunltment  to  carrying  out 
our  responsibilities  to  them. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  believe  those  responsibil- 
ities include  ensuring  that  the  system 
of  laws,  benefits,  and  services  for  veter- 
ans and  their  families  is  able  to  provide 
quality,  timely,  and  responsive  serv- 
ices. Helping  to  ensure  this  entails  a 
wide  range  of  efforts. 

First,  it  meant  putting  in  place  the 
fiscal  year  1992  COLA  in  VA  service- 
connected  disability  compensation. 
After  the  effort  to  enact  that  legisla- 
tion in  S.  2100  last  year  was  stalled  as 
a  result  of  the  agent  orange  con- 
troversy. Congress  acted  swiftly  this 
year  to  enact  the  COLA  in  Public  Law 
102-3,  which  was  signed  into  law  on 
February  6, 1991. 

Second,  this  meant  the  legislation 
updating  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  and  veterans  re- 
employment rights  law  that,  in  H.R. 
556/S.  330,  the  Senate  and  House  passed 
in  final  form  on  February  21.  and  Feb- 
ruary 27.  respectively,  and  is  currently 
awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

Third,  it  means  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  VA  health-care 
services  and  benefits  administration 
and  Department  of  Labor-funded  em- 
plosrment  services.  The  support  and  ap- 
in«ciation  being  shown  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  those  who  served  our  Na- 
tion so  brilliantly  in  the  execution  of 
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Operatl  in  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm  reflect  the  importance 
and  prii  trity  that  should  be  attached  to 
progras  is  for  all  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. Tw  o  truths  must  be  recognized  in 
the  bud  sret  and  appropriations  process: 
First,  ;he  American  people  demand 
that  th !  benefits  and  services  for  Per- 
sian Gu  f  War  veterans  must  be  respon- 
sive ani  timely  and  of  high  quality; 
second,  major  additions  to  the  adminis- 
tration^ budget  for  veterans'  programs 
are  abs(Jlutely  essential  in  order  for  VA 
and  the  DejMirtment  of  Labor  to  be  able 
to  respc  nd  in  this  fashion. 

I  wou  Id  also  stress  that  It  would  be 
neither  practical  nor  equitable  to  es- 
tablish a,  higher  quality  of  services  for 
Persian  Gulf  veterans.  Other  veterans 
have  se  -ved  with  great  valor  and  made 
grreat  sicriflces;  they  all  deserve  the 
necessai'y  improvements  that  our  ef- 
forts m|ist  make  possible  in  veterans' 
prograiAs. 

For  fiscal  year  1991.  I  strongly  sup- 
port th !  $58  million  supplemental  in- 
cluded n  H.R.  1218  (H.  Rep.  102-9)  by 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  for  VA 
health  zaxe  and  benefits  administra- 
tion. In  my  view  this  is  a  first  install- 
ment o] ,  providing  more  realistic,  ade- 
quate f  mding  levels  for  VA  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1992. 

I  also  urge  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Commit  tee  to  provide  $4  million  for 
DOL's  Veterans  Employment  and 
Traininir  Service  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  fulfill  Its  responsibility  to  separat- 
ing mill  tary  personnel  under  the  Tran- 
sition Assistance  Program,  as  man- 
dated b; '  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  of  1991. 

Fourt  1,  meeting  our  obligation  to 
Persian  Gulf  and  other  veterans  means 
continu  ng  major  legislative  efforts 
necessai  y  for  the  provision  of  quality 
services  In  this  regard.  Congress  has 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature 
H.R.  180,  a  bill  to  make  improvements 
in  veter  ins'  education  and  employment 
progran^s.  One  of  the  most  significant 
provlsiops  of  that  bill  for  Persian  Gulf- 
period  jreterans  would  provide  them 
with  ell  fibillty  for  veterans  readjust- 
ment a]  polntments  in  Federal  service. 
In  addit  on,  the  House  and  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committees  have 
reached  agreement  on  VA  health-care 
personnel  legislation  that  will  update 
VA's  program  of  physicians'  and  den- 
tists' special  pay  in  order  to  help  VA 
deal  with  its  current  serious  difficul- 
ties in  recruiting  and  retaining  doc- 
tors. Th  it  measure  will  also  make  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  VA  labor- 
manageinent  relations  with  respect  to 
its  heal:  h-care  workers.  I  will  soon  be 
introdudng  the  final  House-Senate 
comproi  lise  on  this  legislation  and  am 
hopeful  of  swift  action  in  both  bodies 
to  enact  this  badly  needed  measure. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  enact  a  COLA  in 
Montgomery  GI  bill  benefits.  This  pro- 
gram wj  s  enacted  in  1984.  As  there  has 
feeen  no  COLA  enacted  since  that  time. 
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f  these  benefits  has  now 
by  over  6  years  of  Infla- 
8  the  GI  bill  program  that 
by  most  Persian  Gulf  vet- 
today  introducing  a  bill  to 
increase  thbse  benefits  by  about  40  per- 
cent, to  coijnter  the  effects  of  inflation. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
quickly  act!  on  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  today. 

In  all  th^se  endeavors,  we  must  act 
promptly  s6  that  the  benefit  of  our  ac- 
tion is  available  as  these  individuals 
return  to  civilian  life. 

VETERANS'  PEOVISIONS  DERIVED  FROM  8.  386  AS 
REPORTED 

Mr.  Presioent,  this  measure  contains 
provisions  ^hich  would  extend  to  vet- 
erans of  service  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflifct  the  same  eligibility  for 
benefits  ann  services  as  are  available 
to  the  veterans  of  other  periods  of  war; 
improve  laiirs  related  to  the  reemploy- 
ment right^  of  reservists  called  to  ac- 
tive duty;  apd  enable  VA  to  employ  re- 
1  health-care  specialists  on 
basis  as  needed  due  to 
o  the  Reserves, 
y.  Mr.  President,  the  lead- 
dment  includes  provisions 
eported  that  would: 
to  defined  periods  of  war 
for  title  38j  purposes  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  which  [would  be  defined  as  the  pe- 
riod beginning  August  2,  1990.  the  date 
that  Iraq  invaded  the  country  of  Ku- 
wait. The  period  would  end  on  a  date  to 
be  determiied  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation or  bkr  law. 

Second,  m-ovide  that  service  during 
the  Persiaii  Gulf  period  satisfies  the 
service  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
the  VA  pension  program — a  needs- 
based  benefit  for  wartime  veterans  who 
have  non-sarvice-connected  disabilities 
rated  totally  disabling  and  the  needy 
survivors  of  wartime  veterans. 

Third,  make  applicable  to  Persian 
Gulf  period  veterans  the  presumption 
for  VA  medical  care  purposes,  that  an 
active  psychosis  occurring  within  2 
years  after  pi  veteran's  discharge  or  re- 
ctlve  military  service  that 
ce  during  a  period  of  war 
ected. 
ovide  Persian  Gulf  period 
h  the  same  eligibility  for 
medicines  from  VA  that  veterans  of 
other  periofls  of  war  have  when  they 
are  receivifig  additional  VA  service- 
connected  disability  compensation,  or 
increased  vA  non-service-connected 
disability  pension,  by  reason  of  being 
permanently  housebound  or  in  need  of 
nd  attendance, 
snd  entitlement  to  VA  re- 
lounseling  through  VA  vet 
?ost-Vietnam-era  veterans 
who  served  Ion  active  duty  in  areas  in 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  in  consultation 
with  the  ascretary  of  Defense,  mem- 
bers of  the  ,  Irmed  Forces  are  subjected 
to  danger  Irom  armed  conflicts  com- 
parable to  t  he  dangers  of  combat  with 
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enemy  armed  forces  during  a  period  of 
war. 

Sixth,  provide  that,  notwithstanding 
the  requirement  that  claims  for  reim- 
bursement for  burial  payments  from 
VA  be  filed  within  2  years  after  the 
burial  of  the  veteran,  a  claim  for  reim- 
bursement for  burial  pajrments  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
period  who  died  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  connmittee  bill  may 
be  filed  within  2  years  after  that  date. 
Seventh,  provide  for  VA's  Veterans' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  to 
include  a  representative  of  Persian 
Gulf  period  veterans. 

Eighth,  provide  eligibility  for  VA 
housing  loan  benefits  to  veterans  who 
served  on  active  duty  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  whose 
total  service  was  for  90  days  or  more— 
which  is  the  same  period  required  for 
veterans  of  other  war  periods— provided 
that  those  veterans  meet  the  minimum 
active-duty  service  requirements  in 
section  3103A  of  title  38. 

Ninth,  require  employers  to  take  af- 
firmative steps  to  provide  necessary  re- 
training for  persons  being  reinstated  to 
employment  under  the  Veterans  Reem- 
ployment Rights  [VRR]  law,  codified  in 
chapter  43  of  title  38. 

Tenth,  require  employers  to  make 
reasonable  accommodations  for  dis- 
abled persons  being  reinstated  under 
VRR  laws. 

Eleventh,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  employ  retired  Fed- 
eral health-care  specialists  without 
their  retirement  annuities  being  re- 
duced. In  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  the  Secretary's  authority  for 
waiving  reductions  in  annuities  would 
be  for  the  period  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  and  not  more  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  termination  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  authority  would  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  VA  to  re- 
place temporarily  reservists  who  were 
employed  in  VA  health-care  positions 
when  called  to  active  duty.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  provision,  the  term 
"health-care  specialist"  would  mean  a 
physician,  dentist,  podiatrist,  optom- 
etrist, nurse,  physician  assistant,  ex- 
panded-function  dental  auxiliary,  med- 
ical technician,  or  other  medical  sup- 
port personnel. 

ADDmON  OF  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  TO  DEFINmON 
OF  PERIOD  OF  WAR 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law, 
section  101(11)  of  title  38,  the  term  "pe- 
riod of  war"  is  defined  as  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  Mexican  border  pe- 
riod. World  War  I,  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  any 
future  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress and  ending  on  the  date  prescribed 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress.  The 
definition  of  period  of  war  does  not 
constitute  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  th€^  Congress.  It  Is  used  to  de- 
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termine  eligibility  for  certain  VA  pro- 
grams which  I  will  describe  below. 

The  leadership  amendment  would  add 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  to  the  defined  pe- 
riods of  war  for  title  38  purposes.  The 
Persian  Gulf  war  would  be  defined  as 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2, 
1990— the  date  that  Iraq  invaded  the 
country  of  Kuwait^and  ending  on  a 
date  to  be  determined  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  law. 

EuomiLrrY  for  va  pension 

Mr.  President,  chapter  15  of  title  38 
provides  for  a  monthly  VA  pension  for 
veterans  with  limited  income  who 
served  at  least  90  days  on  active  duty— 
or  were  discharged  fi-om  service  earlier 
because  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity— part  of  which  occurred  during  a 
period  of  war  who  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  from  non-service-con- 
nected causes.  Surviving  spouses  and 
dependent  children  of  deceased  veter- 
ans with  wartime  service  are  eligible 
for  pension  based  on  need  if  they  meet 
the  applicable  income  standards. 

The  leadership  amendment  would  ex- 
tend to  veterans  with  service  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  period,  and  the  surviv- 
ing spouses  and  children  of  such  veter- 
ans, the  same  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  the  VA  pension  program  as  is 
provided  with  respect  to  other  wartime 
veterans. 

presumption  relatino  to  psychosis 

Under  section  602  of  title  38,  an  ac- 
tive psychosis  developed  by  any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era  within  2  years 
after  discharge  is  deemed  to  be  a  serv- 
ice-connected condition  for  the  pur- 
poses of  entitlement  to  VA  health  care. 
The  leadership  ammendment  would 
make  this  presumption  applicable  to 
veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  period. 

EUGIBILJTY  FOR  MEDICINES 

Mr.  President,  under  section  612(h)  of 
title  38,  veterans  who  are  receiving  ad- 
ditional VA  service-connected  disabil- 
ity compensation,  or  increased  VA  non- 
service-connected  disability  pension, 
by  reason  of  being  permanently  house- 
bound or  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance, are  entitled  to  receive  from 
VA  drugs  and  medicines  that  are  pre- 
scribed by  a  licensed  physician  for  the 
treatment  of  the  veteran.  Under  this 
provision,  VA  also  is  required  to  con- 
tinue furnishing  drugs  and  medicines 
to  such  a  veteran  whose  pension  pay- 
ments have  been  discontinued  solely 
because  the  veteran's  «.nnin»i  income 
exceeds  the  applicable  income  standard 
so  long  as  the  veteran's  annual  income 
does  not  exceed  that  maximum  by 
more  than  $1,000. 

The  leadereship  amendment  would 
add  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  period 
to  the  list  of  veterans  of  i)erlods  of  war 
who  are  covered  by  this  provision. 

expansion  of  readjustment  counseuno 
ELioiBiLmr 

Under  current  law,  section  612A(a)  of 
title  38,  entitlement  for  readjustment 
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counseling  services— which  are  fur- 
nished in  VA  vet  centers— is  limited  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  There  are  vet 
centers,  197  community-based  centers, 
located  in  all  50  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  a  provision  of  the 
leadership  amendment  that  is  identical 
to  section  4(c)  of  S.  386  as  introduced, 
which  in  turn  was  derived  from  section 
202  of  S.  127  as  introduced  on  January 
14,  would  expand  entitlement  to  read- 
justment counseling  to  include  veter- 
ans who  served  on  active  duty  after 
May  7,  1975,  in  areas  in  which  U.S.  per- 
sonnel were  subjected  to  danger  from 
armed  conflict  comparable  to  that  oc- 
curring in  battle  with  an  enemy  during 
a  period  of  war.  This  provision  is  simi- 
lar to  legislation  rejwrted  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  in  the  last 
two  Congresses— section  605  of  S.  2011 
as  reported  on  August  1,  1988,  section 
202  of  S.  13  as  reported  on  September 
13,  1989,  and  section  202  of  S.  2100  as  re- 
ported on  July  19,  1990.  The  administra- 
tion also  transmitted  draft  legislation 
for  the  same  purpose  in  a  January  29, 
1991,  letter  from  Secretary  Derwinski. 
That  measure  was  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1991,  as  S.  424. 

As  I  noted  a  moment  ago.  over  the 
past  3  years,  the  committee  has  favor- 
ably reported  proposals  that  I  authored 
to  expand  readjustment  counseling 
services  to  veterans  who  have  served 
since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  era  in 
combat  situations  and  to  veterans  of 
earlier  wars.  This  legislation  would 
also  have  provided  eligibility  to  com- 
bat theater  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  or  the  Korean  conflict 
and  veterans  of  service  in  any  other 
area  during  a  period  in  which  hos- 
tilities occurred  which  subjected 
Armed  Forces  personnel  to  danger 
comparable  to  that  which  Armed 
Forces  personnel  have  been  subjected 
during  combat  with  ajx  enemy  during  a 
period  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration,  through  its  support  for 
expanded  entitlement,  has  recognized 
both  the  need  among  combat  veterans 
for  readjustment  counseling  and  the 
value  of  the  services  provided  at  vet 
centers. 

Situations  in  which  our  Armed 
Forces  are  exposed  to  combat  situa- 
tions short  of  declared  war — such  as  ex- 
isted in  Beirut,  Grenada,  in  connection 
with  our  actions  against  Libya,  or  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict— can  produce  the  need  among 
those  involved  in  them  for  readjust- 
ment counseling  to  help  deal  with  the 
psychological  aftermath  of  their  com- 
bat-related experiences.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  in  light  of  the  current 
understanding— as  noted  in  VA's  testi- 
mony at  the  committee's  July  14,  1988, 
oversight  hearing  on  issues  related  to 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder 

[PTSD]— that    early    intervention    be 
available   to   ameliorate   the   severity 
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and  persistence  of  PTSD  symptoms. 
This  expansion  of  entitlement  to  vet 
center  services  for  Persian  Gulf  veter- 
ans is  one  way  to  provide  for  early 
intervention. 

BURIAL  AND  FUNERAL  EXPENSES 

Section  902  of  title  38  authorizes  VA 
to  pay  up  to  S300  for  the  funeral  and 
burial  expenses  of  (a)  veterans  who 
were  receiving  compensation  or  pen- 
sion when  they  died,  and  (b)  wartime 
veterans  who  had  wartime  service  or 
were  discharged  for  injuries  incurred  in 
the  line  of  duty  if  there  is  no  next  of 
kin  claiming  the  body  and  there  are  in- 
sufficient resources  to  cover  the  burial 
and  funeral  expenses.  Pursuajit  to  sec- 
tion 904  of  title  38,  a  claim  for  such  ex- 
penses must  be  filed  with  a  2-year  pe- 
riod following  the  death  of  a  veteran. 

Because  of  VA's  authority  to  pay 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  depends,  in 
some  situations,  on  the  deceased  veter- 
an's status  as  a  "veteran  of  any  war" 
and.  until  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
will  not  be  designated  a  period  of  war, 
the  leadership  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  applications  for  burial  and  fu- 
neral expenses  for  veterans  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  period  who  died  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  measure 
could  be  filed  within  the  2-year  period 
following  the  date  of  enactment. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFTTS 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Section  1792  of  title  38  provides  for  a 
Veterans'  Advisory  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation to  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational assistance  programs  in  chap- 
ters 30,  32,  and  35  of  that  title.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  persons  who 
are  eminent  in  the  flelds  of  education, 
labor,  and  management;  representa- 
tives of  institutions  and  establish- 
ments furnishing  education  to  eligible 
veterans  or  persons  enrolled  in  the 
above-mentioned  educational  assist- 
ance programs;  and  veterans  represent- 
ative of  World  War  II.  the  Korean  con- 
flict era.  the  post-Korean  conflict  era, 
the  Vietnam  era.  and  the  post-Vietnam 
era.  The  leadership  amendment  would 
extend  membership  on  the  Veterans' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  to 
veterans  representative  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  period. 

LOAN-OUARANTy  ENTITLEMENT 

Section  1803(a)(2)  of  title  38  estab- 
lishes eligibility  criteria  for  entitle- 
ment to  VA  home-loan  guaranty  bene- 
fits. EUlglble  persons  include  (a)  veter- 
ans who  served  on  active  duty  at  any 
time  during  World  War  n.  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era  and  whose 
total  service  was  for  90  days  or  more; 
(b)  veterans  discharged  or  released  for 
a  service-connected  disability;  (c)  any 
other  veteran  who  either  served  after 
July  25,  1947,  for  more  than  180  days; 
and  (d)  active-duty  personnel  who  have 
served  on  active  duty  for  more  than  180 
days  and  continues  on  active  duty 
without  a  break  in  service. 


Secti  )n  3103A  of  title  38  imposes  ad- 
ditiona  eligibility  requirements  for  all 
VA  ben  ;flts,  including  home-loan  guar- 
anty entitlement.  Generally,  veterans 
who  enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces  after 
Septenber  7,  1980,  or  otherwise  enter 
on  active  duty  after  October  16,  1981, 
must  complete  at  least  24  months  of 
contim  ous  active  duty  or  their  full 
tour  of  active  duty,  whichever  is  less. 

The  I  sadership  amendment  would  ex- 
pand eligibility  for  home-loan  guar- 
anty iintitlement  to  veterans  who 
served  at  least  90  days  of  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  period,  pro- 
vided t  le  veteran  also  meets  the  quali- 
flcatioi  IS  under  section  3103A  of  title  38. 
The  efl  ;ct  of  this  provision  would  be  to 
reduce  from  180  days  of  active  duty  to 
90  dayi  the  minimum-service  require- 
ments or  Persian  Gulf  period  veterans 
who  ai  e  reservists  and  serve  full  ac- 
tive-du  ty  tours  of  less  than  180  days. 

Sectl  on  3103A  of  title  38  provides  that 
an  eli  [ible  person  being  discharged 
serve  t  he  shorter  of  24  months  of  con- 
tinuou  I  active  duty  or  "the  full  period 
for  wh  ch  such  person  was  called  or  or- 
dered I  o  active  duty."  It  is  our  intent 
and  ui  iderstanding,  based  on  discus- 
sions I  fith  VA.  that  a  reservist  whose 
unit  i )  returned  to  inactive  status 
early  i  nder  appropriate  orders  be  con- 
sidered to  have  served  "the  full  period 
for  wh  ch  such  person  was  called"  even 
thougt  he  or  she  did  not  actually  re- 
main ( n  active  duty  for  the  number  of 
days  81  ated  in  his  or  her  activation  or- 
ders. 

Mr.  E»re8ident.  the  brave  men  and 
womei  who  served  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  p  sriod  deserve  all  of  the  benefits 
and  se:^ces  that  this  grateful  Nation 
has  extended  to  the  veterans  of  other 
wars.  Our  committee  believes  that  de- 
flning  the  Persian  Gulf  war  period  for 
the  pi  rposes  of  the  above-mentioned 
title  31  \  purposes  is  an  essential  part  of 
recognizing  the  sacrifices  msule  by 
these  1  eterans. 

V  rrERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. :  »resldent.  under  the  veterans'  re- 
emplo:  ^ment  rights  law,  as  codified  in 
chapt«  r  43  of  title  38,  persons  who  leave 
civilia  i  jobs  in  order  to  enter  active- 
duty  a  jrvice  in  the  Armed  Forces,  vol- 
untari  y  or  involuntarily,  generally  are 
entitl*  d  to  return  to  the  same  civilian 
jobs  a  ter  being  discharged  from  active 
duty  under  honorable  conditions  if 
those  obs  are  "other  than  temporary" 
and  a  )plication  for  reemployment  is 
made  with  the  preservice  employer 
withii  90  days  after  separation  from 
active]  duty.  The  VRR  law  applies  to 
persods  who  are  inducted  into  the 
ArmeT  Forces,  to  persons  who  volun- 
teer directly  for  active  duty,  and  to  re- 
servists who  are  called  to  active  duty. 

Curoent  law  requires  an  employer  to 
restoi4  an  eligible  person  who  is  still 
qualif  ed  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
positii  in  to  his  or  her  previous  position 
or  to  k  position  of  like  status  and  pay 
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and  with  t  le  amount  of  time  spent  in 
the  service  credited  for  purposes  of  se- 
niority. If  I  he  returning  servicemember 
is  not  quali  fled  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  or  her! previous  position  due  to  a 
disability  $ustained  during  active-duty 
service,  but  is  qualified  to  perform  any 
other  position,  the  employer  is  re- 
quired to  offer  that  person  a  position 
which  most  closely  approximates  the 
previous  seniority,  status,  emd  pay, 
consistent  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  Individ  iial's  case. 

A  provisj  on  of  the  leadership  amend- 
ment deri\ed  from  section  2  of  S.  336 
would  reqiire  an  employer  to  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  requalify  a  re- 
turning servicemember  who  is  no 
longer  abl^  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
or  her  pre\iious  position.  This  provision 
would  ensure  that  servicemembers 
who,  by  reason  of  absence  while  serving 
on  active  auty,  missed  opportunities  to 
acquire  naw  skills  necessary  to  meet 
the  changing  requirements  of  their  pre- 
vious jobs  would  be  given  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  and  assistance  by  their 
employers!  in  order  to  become 
requalifled.  This  provision  would  take 
effect  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
entered  active  duty  after  July  31,  1990. 

The  leadership  amendment  also  con- 
tains a  privision,  derived  from  section 
3  of  S.  336]  which  would  amend  chapter 
43  of  title  138  to  add  a  new  section  2027, 
entitled  "(Qualification  for  employment 
position."  I  This  new  section  would 
make  thel  law  relating  to  reemploy- 
ment of  disabled  veterans  consistent 
with  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  of  1996,  Public  Law  101-336.  by  re- 
quiring employers  to  make  reasonable 
accommoitions  for  them  when  nec- 
essary. Seiction  101(9)  of  the  ADA  de- 
fines "reasonable  accommodation"  to 
include  mi.king  existing  facilities  used 
by  employees  readily  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  lindividuals  with  disabilities; 
job  restrupturing,  part-time  or  modi- 
fied work  Schedules,  reassignment  to  a 
vacant  poeition;  acquisition  or  modi- 
fication oT  equipment  or  devices;  ap- 
propriate adjustment  or  modifications 
of  examinations,  training  materials  or 
policies;  the  provision  of  qualified 
readers  on  interpreters;  and  other  simi- 
lar accommodations. 

Under  this  new  section,  a  returning 
servicemember  would  be  considered 
qualified  fcr  an  emplojrment  position  if 
he  or  sh^  can  perform  the  essential 
functions  lof  that  position  with  reason- 
able accommodation.  The  term  "rea- 
sonable acconunodation"  would  be  de- 
fined by  reference  to  section  101(9)  of 
the  ADAJ  This  provision  also  would 
take  effecK  with  respect  to  individuals 
who  entered  active  duty  after  Aug\ist  1, 
1990. 

REtMPLOYMENT  OF  RETIREES 

Mr.  President,  in  a  leadership  amend- 
ment proT  Ision  derived  from  section  10 
of  S.  386  lis  reported,  VA  would  be  au- 
thorized io  employ  on  a  temporary 
basis  retired  Federal  health  care  spe- 
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cialists without  a  reduction  in  their 
Federal  retirement  annuities.  Thus, 
this  provision  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  limited  authority 
to  waive  sections  8344  and  8468  of  title 
5,  which  require  reductions  in  annuity 
pajrments  to  reemployed  retirees. 
Waivers  would  be  authorized  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  determines  that  they  are 
necessary  for  VA  to  recruit  health  care 
personnel  who  are  needed  due  to  staff 
lost  to  the  Reserves.  As  a  result  of  ear- 
lier committee  and  congressional  ac- 
tion, VA  already  has  such  authority— 
in  section  4107(i)  of  title  38— with  re- 
spect to  hiring  physicians  and  nurses 
who  have  retired  flx)m  military  service. 

The  provision  in  the  leadership 
amendment  would  extend  to  VA  an  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-509).  Section  108  of 
that  act  amended  sections  8344  and  8468 
of  title  5  so  as  to  permit  the  Director  of 
OPM,  at  the  request  of  the  head  of  an 
executive  branch  agency,  to  waive  the 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  reduction 
of  retirement  annuities  for  reemployed 
retirees  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in 
emergency  situations  involving  a  di- 
rect threat  to  life  or  proi)erty  or  other 
imusual  circumstances. 

The  leadership  amendment  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  waive  section 
8344  or  8468  of  title  5  without  first  ob- 
taining the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
OPM,  but  limit  such  authority  to  a 
time  period  relating  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict.  The  authority  provided 
by  this  provision  would  enable  VA  to 
rehire  retirees  in  a  timely  fashion  and 
thus  more  readily  fill  positions  vacated 
by  activated  reservists  and  supplement 
staff  in  medical  centers  which  may  ex- 
perience an  increase  in  the  number  of 
patients  admitted.  The  ability  to  re- 
place health  care  staff  on  an  expedited 
basis  is  essential  for  VA  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility  to  provide  quality  health 
care  to  veterans  of  previous  wars. 

Any  such  waiver  would  take  effect 
upon  receipt  by  the  Director  of  OPM  of 
a  written  notice  from  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  may  extend  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  for 
not  more  than  1  year  after  the  termi- 
nation of  that  period. 

In  recent  months,  VA's  persistent 
difficulties  in  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  health  care  specialists  have 
been  exacerbated  by  two  unrelated  sit- 
uations— activation  of  reservists  and 
changes  in  the  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees' retirement  system.  As  of  February 
7.  1991.  2.174  reservists  employed  by  VA 
had  been  called  to  active  duty,  includ- 
ing 222  physicians  and  893  nurses.  The 
callup  of  reservists  has  caused  many 
VA  medical  centers  to  lose  highly 
skilled  health  care  specialists  whom 
they  may  have  difficulty  replacing, 
such  as  anesthesiologists  and  critical 
care  nurses. 


In  addition,  suspension  of  the  alter- 
native form  of  annuity  program  pursu- 
ant to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  forced  employees  to 
retire  by  November  30,  1990.  If  they 
wished  to  receive  their  contribution  to 
the  Federal  E^mployees'  Retirement 
System  in  the  form  of  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  suspension  of 
the  lump-sum  option.  1,182  VA  employ- 
ees retired  In  November  1990,  a  dra- 
matic increase  from  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  500  during  the  previous  decade. 
These  VA  retirees,  already  well-versed 
in  VA  procedures,  could  provide  an  ex- 
cellent pool  of  personnel  from  which 
VA  could  pull  support  during  this  cri- 
sis. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  reemploy- 
ing retirees  without  their  suffering  a 
reduction  in  their  pensions  would  re- 
sult In  no  direct  cost  to  VA.  In  fact, 
our  conunlttee  expects  that  VA  would 
use  this  authority  only  in  those  situa- 
tions in  which  It  would  provide  a  cost- 
effective  means  for  filling  vacant  posi- 
tions. 

ADDmONAL  PROVISIONS 

Additional  veterans'  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  leadership  amendment, 
which  I  had  planned  to  develop  and 
propose  In  a  committee  modification  to 
S.  386  as  reported,  include  provisions 
which  would: 

First,  increase  MGIB  education  enti- 
tlement for  reservists  from  $140  per 
month  to  X290  per  month  for  each 
month  an  activated  reservist  served  on 
active  duty  In  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war. 

Second,  extend  the  delimiting  date 
for  reservists'  education  entitlement 
by  the  length  of  their  periods  of  active 
duty,  and  provide  that  reservists  are 
not  to  be  considered  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated fl-om  the  Selected  Reserve  for 
education  benefit  purposes  by  reason  of 
their  active  duty  service. 

Third,  restore  educational  assistance 
entitlement  for  participants  in  pro- 
grams under  chapters  30  (active  duty 
MGIB),  32  (VEAP),  and  35  (dependents 
and  survivors  educational  benefits)  of 
title  38  and  chapter  106  of  title  10  (re- 
servists MGIB),  who  had  received  pay- 
ment of  a  monthly  allowance  In  con- 
nection with  their  pursuit  of  a  course 
but  who  were  called  to  active  duty — or, 
in  the  case  of  an  active-duty 
servicemember — were  assigned  duties 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  that 
caused  a  failure  to  complete  the 
course. 

The  leadership  amendment  would 
also:  First,  provide  for  an  8.3-percent 
cost-of-living  increase  in  Montgomery 
GI  bill  educational  assistance  benefits 
for  active-duty  servlcemembers  and  for 
reservists  who  were  activated  In  con- 
nection with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict; 
and  second,  increase  the  monthly  pay- 
roll deduction  from  $100  to  $110  during 
the  first  12  months  of  their  service  for 
active-duty  servlcemembers  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  MGIB  Program. 


mCREASKD  MONTGOMERY  OI  BILL  BKNEFTTB  FOR 
ACTIVATED  RESERVISTS 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  to  In- 
crease the  MGIB  benefit  for  certain  re- 
servists Is  one  that  I  developed  In  co- 
operation with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  nilnois  [Mr.  Simon],  who  in- 
troduced S.  337. 

Reservists  currently  are  entitled  to 
$140  monthly  In  education  benefits 
under  the  MGIB  program  established  In 
chapter  106  of  title  10.  These  reservists, 
who  left  their  civilian  lives  and  careers 
to  support  and  serve  alongside  active 
duty  servlcemembers  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  win  have  an  education  benefit 
that  Is  less  than  half  of  the  benefit  pro- 
vided to  their  fellow  soldiers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  MGIB  educational  as- 
sistance program  for  active  duty 
servlcemembers. 

This  measure  would  provide  edu- 
cational equity  for  reservists  who 
served  on  active  duty  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  by  increasing  their  edu- 
cation benefit  under  the  chapter  106 
program  to  $290  for  each  month  that 
they  served  on  active  duty  during  this 
period.  I  believe  that  reservists  who  are 
asked  to  make  the  same  sacrifices  as 
other  servlcemembers  during  a  period 
of  war  deserve  a  comparable  edu- 
cational benefit.  The  difl^erence  be- 
tween the  amount  to  be  paid  to  reserv- 
ists and  the  active  duty  entitlement 
under  chapter  30  recognizes  that  these 
reservists,  xmlike  chapter  30  partici- 
pants, were  not  required  to  make  a 
payroll  contribution  to  the  educational 
assistance  program. 

DEUMITING  DATE  FOR  RESERVISTS'  EDUCATION 
ENTITLEMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  to  ex- 
tend the  delimiting  date  for  reservists' 
educational  entitlement  under  chapter 
106  of  title  10  by  the  length  of  their  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  Is  derived  trom  8. 
490  as  Introduced  by  the  Senator  firom 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren].  Current  statu- 
tory requirements  allow  reservists  to 
use  their  education  benefits  during  the 
10-year  period  following  their  attaining 
eligibility  or  until  they  are  separated 
from  the  Selected  Reserve,  whichever 
occurs  first.  This  provision  would  en- 
sure that,  as  a  practical  matter,  reserv- 
ists do  not  have  any  less  time  in  which 
to  use  their  benefits  by  reason  of  their 
active  duty  service  In  connection  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  It  also  would  pro- 
vide that  they  are  not  considered  to 
have  been  separated  fix)m  the  Selected 
Reserve  for  education  benefit  purposes. 

RESTORATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

ENTTTLEMENT 

Mr.  President,  many  active  duty 
servlcemembers  and  reservists  had  to 
leave  school  In  order  to  serve  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  In  support  of  military 
operations  there.  A  second  provision 
derived  trom  S.  490  would  restore  edu- 
cational assistance  to  participants  in 
programs  for  active-duty  service- 
members,  dependents  and  survivors, 
and  reservists  who  had  received  pay- 
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ment  of  educational  benefits,  but  were  can 
unable  to  complete  their  courses  as  a  fit  for 
result  of  a  change  in  their  duties,  or 
their  activation,  in  connection  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Servlcemembers 
who  were  called  firom  the  classroom  to 
serve  on  active  duty  would  have  their 
entitlement  restored  so  that  upon  re- 
turning they  could  resume  their  edu- 
cational pursuit  with  the  full  entitle- 
ment that  they  had  before  their  activa- 
tion. 

INCREASE  IN  MONTGOMERY  GI  BILL  BENEFTTS 

Mr.  President,  most  active-duty 
servlcemembers  and  reservists  who 
participated  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
are  entitled  to  educational  benefits 
under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill.  There 
has  been  no  COLA  in  the  MGIB  rates 
since  the  program  was  enacted  in  1984. 
The  cost  of  education  at  4-year  public 
colleges  has  increased  by  43.2  percent 
over  the  last  6  years  and  overall  infla- 
tion as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  been  roughly  36.5  per- 
cent. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  legislation,  S. 
633,  to  provide  a  benefit  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 40  percent. 

Those  who  have  kept  our  Nation 
strong  and  who  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  certainly  deserve  to  have  a  GI  bill 
rate  increase  of  this  magnitude  so  that 
their  benefits  are  not  so  seriously  erod- 
ed by  inflation.  To  help  address  the  di- 
minished purchasing  power  of  MGIB 
benefits,  the  leadership  amendment 
would,  effective  August  1,  1991,  increase 
the  MGEB  benefit  for  active  duty  from 
$300  to  $325  a  month  for  full-time  pur- 
suit for  those  serving  on  active  duty 
for  three  years  or  more  and  from  $250 
to  $271  for  full-time  pursuit  for  those 
who  serve  2  years  on  active  duty  and 
four  years  in  the  reserves.  Although 
these  rates  do  not  bring  the  1984  edu- 
cational assistance  benefit  to  the  level 
in  current  dollars  that  was  originally 
intended  by  Congress,  it  is  a  start,  and 
it  is  in  some  way  senses  as  recognition 
of  this  Nation's  gratitude  for  sacrifices 
made  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

In  keeping  with  increases  in  military 
pay  rates  for  the  lower  enlisted  grades 
since  1984,  this  measure  would  also  in- 
crease the  monthly  payroll  deduction 
for  chapter  30  participants— made  dur- 
ing the  first  12  months  of  their  serv- 
ice— ftom  $100  to  $110,  effective  October 
1,  1991.  This  10-percent  increase  is  less 
than  half  the  rate  at  which  basic  pay 
has  increased  since  1984. 

A  comparable  benefit  increase  would 
be  provided  in  the  rate  for  GI  bill  bene- 
fits under  chapter  106  of  title  10  for  re- 
servists who  were  called  to  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  This  legis- 
lation would  increase  the  monthly  rate 
firom  $140  to  $152  for  full-time  study 
under  chapter  106.  This  COLA  for  those     yes, 
reservists  who  served  on  active  duty  at       Or 
this  special   time  of  need  is  another       Mr. 
way  of  saying  to  them  that  we  value    will 
what  they  did  and  hope  that  this  in-    nue 
crease  in  their  educational  assistance    same 


make 


this  a  more  meaningful  bene- 
hem. 


CONCLUSION 

]  "resident,  it  is  important  to  our 
dedicated  men  and  women  in  uniform, 
many  of  whom  were  civilians  before  re- 
cently  being   activated    as   reservists, 
that  WE  show  our  support  and  that  we 
provid^   them  with  benefits  equal   to 
provided    service    personnel    in 
riods  of  war  and  appropriate  to 
umstances  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
Thus,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
unanimous  approval   to   this 
legisla^on. 

Mr.  {Resident,  I  wish  to  thank,  for 
their  leadership  and  cooperation  in  de- 
velopiag  the  veterans  provisions  in  this 
measure,  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
MrrcHtLL,  the  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Dole,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Ciimmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Mr.  a  PECTER,  and  Senators  Boren, 
DECoNinNi,  Kennedy,  and  Simon,  as 
well  ai  all  other  members  of  the  Veter- 
ans' iffairs  Committee,  Mr.  ROCKE- 
FELLEi,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Simpson,   Mr.   Murkowski,   Mr.   Thur- 
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ind  Mr.  Jeffords. 

President,  I  suggest  the  absence 


of  a  qu  orum. 


clerk  1  rill  call  the  roll. 


assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
to  call  the  roll. 

)OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
consent  that  the  order  for  the 


quorui  ti  call  be  rescinded. 


The 


object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  may 


I  proc(  ed  out  of  order. 


The 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


A  quick  change  in  the  label  changes 
nothing  bu  t  the  ad  copy. 

And  it  (  oes  nothing  to  address  the 
very  real  ]»roblems  facing  black  Amer- 
ica today- -joblessness,  crime,  and  ac- 
cess to  qua  lity  schools. 

Mr.  Pres  Ident,  the  fact  that  the  civil 
rights  lob)y  has  made  H.R.  1  its  top 
priority  81)  ggests  that  they  are  running 
out  of  good  ideas,  that  they  have 
slipped  frcjm  the  moral  high  ground  to 
which  th^  once  had  an  indisputable 
claim. 

Hiring  qkiotas  and  lawyer's  fees  may 
make  somi !  people  happy 

But  the;r  are  a  pariah  to  the  over- 
majority  of  Americans. 

And  the 7  are  no  substitute  for  good 
education,  safe  streets,  and  equal  op- 
portunity. 

An  au-tic  le  appearing  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Po!  t— written  by  the  liberal  col 
iVilliam      Raspberry- makes 
points 

I  urge  a  1  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article,  wl  lich  reaffirms  that  President 
Bush's  chll  rights  bill  offers  the  fair 
and  respoi  isible  approach  to  solving  the 
problems  of  racial  dlscriml 
nation  an(  I  sexual  harassment 

Mr.  Preiiident,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  biing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orde'ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  s  follows: 


umnist 
these  very 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     products  hid  worldwide  appeal,  playing  with 


DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  belt- 
c  vil  rights  lobby  is  looking  for  a 
i  dvertising  pitch.   The   so-called 
I  Ights  bill — with  its  racial  quotas 
lp.wyer's   provisions — is   just   not 
with  the  American  people. 
Feaiing  a  nosedive  in  public  credibil- 
t  le  civil  rights  marketing  gurus 
tastily  devised  a  new  consumer 
outrei  ch  strategy. 
The  strategy  is  to  change  the  focus  of 
qfota  debate  by  giving  the  quota 
ancy  new  name. 

no  longer  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

t  is  now  the  Civil  Rights  and 

's  Equity  in  Employment  Act  of 


Rights  Isn't  Selling:  Too  Many 
Don't  Believe  in  This  Bill 


Just] 


( By  William  Raspberry) 
The  American  civil  rights  leadership  re- 
minds me  c  r  the  American  automobile  Indus- 
try: hoping  for  a  return  to  the  days  when  Its 


Rights  Act  of  1991,  whose  passage 
ghts  establishment  has  declared 
goal  for  the  year.  Illustrates  the 


1  i 


no  longer  a  racial  spoils  and 
bill.  It  Is  a  bill  for  persons  with 
for  working   people,   and 
our  Nation's  women, 
they  say. 

President,  the  American  people 
be  fooled  by  this  Madison  Ave- 
glmmick.  It  is  the  same  product, 
lesign,  same  bill,  same  quotas. 


not 


nameplates  and  psychological  gambits,  will- 
ing to  d<i  almost  anything  to  restore 
consumer  Ifaterest.  Anything,  that  Is.  except 
the  one  thi  ag  that  might  work:  a  better  line 
of  products 

The  Civil 
the  civil  r  i 
as  Its  No.  1 
point. 

It  is  a  slightly  reworked  (not  to  say  Im- 
proved) veislon  of  last  year's  model,  vetoed 
Presidept  Bush,  who  Insisted  It  was  a 
This  year's  effort  to  enact  it — 
over  another  veto  If  necessary— has  begrun 
with  a  chi.nge  of  the  nameplate.  It  Is  no 
longer  a  bill  for  blacks,  designed  to  restore 
law  to  what  It  was  before  a  series 
of  Suprem*  Court  decisions  made  It  harder 
to  sue  for  ( llscriminatlon.  It  is  now  a  bill  for 
the  disabled,  for  working  people  and,  oh  yes, 
of  course,  f  sr  women. 

It  is  all  t  tiose  things,  in  fact.  But  the  point 
is  that  Instead  of  trying  to  show  that  the 
legislation  Is  Important  to  Interests  Ameri- 
cans care  a  bout,  or  working  to  make  It  more 
acceptable  to  business  leaders  who  really  do 
fear  it  could  lead  to  racial  quotas,  the  civil 
rights  esta  slishment  is  trying  to  sell  the  bill 
by  changlnif  the  ad  copy. 

The  tact!  c  would  be  questionable  enough  if 
the  bill  WBre  perfect.  It  Isn't.  And  If  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  will 
forgive  me.  In  the  context  of  the  problems 
confTontin  r  black  America,  it  may  not  be  all 
that  impoi  »nt. 
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Yes,  that  1969  series  of  court  decisions 
made  it  harder  for  minorities  to  win  class- 
action  discrimination  suits  and  called  set- 
aside  contracting  programs  into  question. 
And  yes,  it  would  be  helpful  to  go  back  to 
where  we  were  before  those  decisions— not  to 
quotas  but  to  fairer  access  to  opportunity. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  ought  to  be  en- 
acted. 

But  are  the  rules  governing  "disparate  im- 
pact" suits  and  minority  set-asides  of  such 
overriding  Importance  that  they  should  con- 
stitute the  No.  1  priority  of  our  leaders?  I 
don't  think  so.  The  problems  most  critically 
affecting  black  America  are  the  joblessness 
and  despair  of  our  young  people,  the  aca- 
demic indifference  of  our  children,  the  dis- 
solution of  our  families,  the  destruction  (by 
crime  and  drug  trafficking)  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods, the  economic  marginallty  of  our  peo- 
ple. And  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  "91  won't  do 
a  blessed  thing  about  these  problems. 

Worse,  it  threatens  to  divide  America 
along  racial  lines,  when— in  my  view,  at 
least— white  America  stands  ready  to  sup- 
port racial  programs  and  policies  it  believes 
to  be  fair. 

An  unpublicized  survey  commissioned  by 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  a 
coalition  of  civil  rights,  labor,  women's  and 
disabled  organizations,  makes  the  point. 
White  Americans,  that  survey  revealed,  see 
the  black  leadership  as  no  longer  concerned 
with  fairness  but  only  with  group  advantage. 
These  whites— including  such  key  swing-vote 
groups  as  blue-collar  workers,  lower-income 
youthful  voters  and  the  economically  inse- 
cure— do  not  see  themselves  as  racists,  or  as 
opponents  of  equal  opportunity  and  fun- 
damental fairness.  What  they  oppose  are  ef- 
forts to  provide  preferential  benefits  for  mi- 
norities, which  they  see  as  the  main  com- 
modity of  the  civil  rights  leadership. 

They  aren't  buying.  How  could  we  expect 
them  to  buy  a  product  we  have  spent  400 
years  trjrlng  to  have  recalled:  race-based  ad- 
vantage enshrined  in  the  law? 

The  black  consensus  is  that  white  resist- 
ance to  the  agenda  of  the  civil  rights  leader- 
ship is  nothing  more  than  latter-day  racism, 
a  new  mean-spiritedness  that  is  180  degrees 
away  fi^m  the  attitudes  that  helped  to 
produce  earlier  civil  rights  legislation.  My 
own  view  is  not  that  white  people  have 
changed  but  that  black  people's  goals  have 
been  transformed.  We  still  say  we  want  to  be 
judged  by  the  "content  of  our  character," 
but  our  agenda  is  based  on  the  color  of  our 
skin. 

Well,  suppose  we  came  up  with  another 
product  line  based  on  the  ideals  we  hold  in 
common:  equal  opportunity,  equitably  en- 
forced; iffograms  designed  to  heal  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  past  discrimination;  hiring 
and  promotion  and  college  placement  based 
on  individual  achievement  and  potential, 
sensitively  evaluated;  policies  to  enhance 
the  academic  and  career  prospects  of  young 
people  who  have  had  too  little  opportunity. 

Suppose  we  ended  production  of  the  old 
model,  which,  designed  to  appeal  to  white 
guilt,  no  longer  is  selling  and  replaced  it 
with  a  new  model  whose  chief  marketing 
points  would  be  Its  orientation  toward  solu- 
tions (as  opposed  to  blame-assignment)  and 
its  unambiguous  fairness. 

I,  for  one,  think  It  would  sell.  I  think  it 
would  do  more  for  those  most  in  need  of  soci- 
ety's help.  And  I  think  that  America  would 
be  a  better  place  because  of  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
any  leader  time  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEiii.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Breaux  to  repeal  the  luxury  tax  on 
boats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanious  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TOUGH  CHOICES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  one  better  than  the  Republican 
leader  in  expressing  a  view  accurately 
and  with  superb  precision.  His  article 
in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a 
vivid  example  of  the  clarity  he  inevi- 
tably brings  to  any  issue  here. 

In  this  remarkable  arena,  we  earn 
our  pay  and  our  jobs  by  making  the 
tough  choices.  We  are  wholly  account- 
able for  every  single  vote  that  we  cast. 
Those  of  us  who  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  resolution  authorizing  use 
of  force  were  certainly  often  reminded 
of  that  political  fact  of  life  several 
times  during  the  course  of  that  very 
thoughtful  and  energetic  debate.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  that  I  have  participated  in  in  my 
time  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

But  to  assert  that  some  shield  of  po- 
litical immunity  be  now  provided  to 
legislators  when  they  make  bad  choices 
is  entirely  ludicrous.  I  can  assure  you, 
without  any  question  or  mental  res- 
ervation or  evasion  whatsoever,  that 
the  52  Members  of  us  in  this  body. 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike,  who 
supported  the  I»resident  would  not 
have  been  granted  some  general  politi- 
cal amnesty  had  the  war  gone  wrong  or 
gone  sour  and  not  have  been  concluded 
in  such  a  highly  successful  manner. 

So  throughout  the  course  of  our  leg- 
islative careers— and  I  have  legislated 
in  the  State  legislature  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  done  that  also — we 
expect  to  be  and  we  are  fully  account- 
able to  the  electorate  for  every  single 


one  of  our  votes.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  ride  around  here,  nor  should 
there  ever  be.  We  vote  and  take  our 
lumps  or  the  plaudits.  That  is  the  way 
it  works.  It  is  a  unique  system.  It  is 
called  accountability,  and  it  is  the  tap 
root  of  democracy. 

Mr.. President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  splendid  article  by  Sen- 
ator DOLE  in  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal be  printed  in  the  Re<x>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Bob  Dole 

As  a  proud  America  welcomes  home  its 
Desert  Storm  heroes,  it  is  sobering  to  re- 
member that  a  shift  of  only  three  votes  in 
the  Senate  nine  weeks  ago  could  have  turned 
this  smashing  victory  into  a  catastropihe. 

Despite  all  the  new  talk  these  days  about 
"unity,"  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Sen- 
ate, after  being  AWOL  for  more  than  two 
crucial  months,  backed  the  president  by  a 
timid  52-to-47  vote.  Put  three  of  those  win- 
ning votes  with  the  45  Democrats  (and  two 
Republicans)  who  voted  against  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  suddenly  you  have  the 
Senate  forcing  the  president  to  blink  as  he 
goes  face-to-face  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

As  Saddam  found  out.  President  Bush 
didn't  blink.  Neither  did  the  American  peo- 
ple nor  Colin  Powell,  Dick  Cheney.  Norm 
Schwarzkopf,  and  the  world's  finest  fighting 
men  and  women.  Faced  with  the  toughest  de- 
cisions of  his  life— and  our  time— President 
Bush  made  the  right  calls.  And  thank  God  he 
did. 

We  now  know— categorically— that  sanc- 
tions were  a  losing  game,  despite  the  pas- 
sionate claims  of  the  opposition.  We  now 
know  that  sanctions  would  have  been  a  gift- 
wrapped  timeout  for  Saddam  Hussein;  a  mo- 
rale-busting stand-down  for  a  half  million 
American  troops  sweating  it  out  In  the 
desert;  and  a  free  pass  for  Saddam  Hussein  to 
resupply  his  war  machine,  dig  his  troops  in 
deeper,  and  take  full  advantage  of  increas- 
ingly leaky  international  sanctions. 

ONLY  THREE  VOTES 

We  now  know  that  sanctions  would  have 
meant  another  six  months,  a  year,  two  years 
for  Baghdad  to  develop  chemical,  biological 
and  nuclear  weapons;  another  holiday  for 
Saddam's  henchmen,  behind  closed  doors  In 
Kuwait,  to  intensify  their  grisly  reign  of  ter- 
ror: another  retrieve  to  shelter  hundreds  of 
Scud  missiles  aimed  at  Israeli  and  Arab  ci- 
vilians. 

Let's  face  it.  Desert  Storm's  defeat  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  would  have  been  one  of  history's 
most  serious  blows  against  a  president  in  a 
crisis— remember,  only  three  Senate  votes 
stood  between  the  stunning  success  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  allied  disaster. 

Hard  to  believe  now,  but  two  months  ago. 
on  the  Senate  floor,  here's  what  some  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  said  about  the  President's  tough 
stance  against  the  invasion  of  Kuwait: 

"President  Bush  appears  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  making  a  terrible  mistake  that  will  have 
tragic  consequences  for  the  whole  world." 

"The  administration  is  making  a  great 
mistake." 

"War  would  be  a  tragic  mistake." 

"We  are  on  a  disastrous  course." 

"The  rush  to  combat  now  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  trag- 
ically shortsighted." 

"The  President  .  .  .  has  moved  in  the 
wrong  direction."  , 
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"We  are  ffoing  to  make  such  a  tremendous 
blunder." 

"The  President  Is  marching:  this  country 
toward  a  senseless  and  unnecessary  war." 

"The  President  Is  wrong  to  have  threat- 
ened Iraq  with  war." 

"The  President  should  retreat  "back  to  the 
defensive  positions  of  the  period  up  to  Nov. 
6th.- 

"I  surest  that  It  Is  a  siwclal  arrogance 
that  assumes  that  we  can  somehow  bring 
peace"  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

American  forces  could  well  be  "bogged 
down  by  sandstorms  and  a  determined 
enemy." 

"I  believe  it  would  be  better  policy  for  the 
United  States  to  cease  from  threatening  war 
if  Saddam  Hussein  does  not  withdraw  trom 
Kuwait." 

One  Democratic  senator  went  so  far  as  to 
aay  that  "we  should  stay  the  course  .  .  .,  not 
lurch  to  war  under  the  Illusion  that  it  will  be 
cheap,  short,  heroic  or  conclusive."  Another 
declared  "about  the  only  certainty  is  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  h&iled  as  heroes  or 
liberators  in  many  comers  of  the  Arab 
world." 

Never  before  have  so  many  been  so  wrong 
about  so  much. 

And  never  before  have  so  many  been  so  de- 
fensive about  one  vote,  which  is  all  the  more 
reason  that  a  re-reading  of  the  debate  is  in 
order: 

"The  essence  of  democracy  is  accountabil- 
ity." 

"Not  a  single  one  of  us  can  escape  the 
judgment  of  history  which  will  be  rendered 
upon  the  actions  we  take  today.  ...  We  can- 
not escape  history." 

"Future  generations  will  sit  in  judgment 
of  our  success  or  our  failure." 

Those  aren't  my  words — those  are  the 
words  of  prominent  Democrats  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senat«,  some  of  the  same  senators 
who  are  now  doing  all  they  can  to  duck  ac- 
countability for  their  votes  against  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

When  it  came  to  what  many  described  as 
the  most  Important  vote  of  their  careers,  45 
Senate  Democrats  voted  against  the  Presi- 
dent, against  launching  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  I  respect  each  and  every  one  who 
voted  that  way.  It  was  a  tough  call.  I  don't 
question  the  patriotism  of  a  single  member. 
But  you  can't  have  it  both  ways.  When  the 
chips  are  down,  you  have  to  take  a  stand — 
your  constituents  expect  no  less.  Those  of  us 
who  supported  the  president  certainly  under- 
stood the  possible  consequences  of  our  votes. 
Believe  me,  I  have  had  a  few  of  my  votes 
called  into  question  In  re-election  cam- 
paigns, but  I  have  never  had  the  luxury  of 
singling  out  votes  as  "off-limits,"  as  many 
Democrats  are  now  demanding. 

It's  sad  how  some  politicians,  even  as  the 
first  war  heroes  are  coming  home,  are  trying 
desperately  to  push  our  national  celebration 
off  the  nront  pages,  raining  on  the  parade  be- 
fore it  even  starts. 

A  TOUOH  CHALLENGE 

No  one  should  ever  talk  about  the  vote  au- 
thorizing force,  we  are  told.  Instead,  we  must 
talk  about  their  liberal  "domestic  agenda," 
complete  with  doom  and  gloom  forecasts, 
laundry  lists  of  big-ticket  federal  programs 
and  new  taxes. 

In  his  dramatic  address  to  Congress  last 
week.  President  Bush  tossed  the  domestic 
issue  right  back  at  Congress  with  a  tough 
challenge  of  his  own:  If  we  can  win  the  land 
war  in  100  hours,  surely  Congress  can  stop 
talking  and  enact  meaningful  legislation  in 
100  days. 


Manyj  pundits  are  predicting  that  1992  will 
be  the  »ext  test  of  accountability,  that  "es- 
sence oir  democracy."  Our  votes  on  the  do- 
mestic figenda  will  no  doubt  be  part  of  that 
test.  U  te  it  or  not,  so  will  our  votes  for,  or 
against  Desert  Storm. 

Looking  back  at  the  Senate  debate,  I  see 
at  leas;  one  Democrat  agrees:  "If  we  are 
wrong  I  .nd  the  American  people  want  to  go 


to  war,  then  in  the  election  of  1992  I  assume 
those  I  Bople  who  feel  my  vote  was  wrong 
will  vol  e  against  me." 

Mr.  POWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest tl  e  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  \  rill  call  the  roll. 
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legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 


call  th  B  roll. 

Mr.  nrrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanii  lous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quprum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KOHL)J  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPAtlTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sidera  ;ion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  I  upport — and  indeed  have  worked 
to  he  p  put  together— the  legislation 
for  nilitary  personnel  benefits.  This 
benefits  package  justly  recognizes  the 
contributions  of  the  men  and  women 
s  srved  so  honorably  in  the  Persian 
iind  recognizes  the  hardships  of 
fjjmilies — the  wives,  the  husbands 
children — of  our  service  person- 
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proud  to  work  as  a  member  of 
force  which  helped  shape  this 
thank  Senator  Glenn  for  his 
leade^hip  on  the  task  force  and  the 
leadei  ship  of  both  parties  which  forged 
lefulership  agreement. 

bill  provides  for  a  wide  range  of 
benefits  for  the  troops,  including  in- 
hostile  fire  or  imminent  danger 
I  ransitional  medical  coverage  and 
of    employment    rights. 
1  ill  also  provides  for  a  range  of 
for  the  families  of  the  troops, 
child    care    assistance    and 
educa|tion  and  family  support  services, 
pleased  that  these  essential  vet- 
and  personnel  benefits  will  be 
out  of  Department  of  Defense 
accodnts  to  pay  for  incremental  costs 
Operation  Desert  Shield. 

we  can  welcome  the  troops 

in  another  way.  too,  by  focusing 

^ergles  and  our  commitment  to 

forward  on  the  home  front  to 

urgent    domestic    issues— to 

care,   to  education,   to  energy 

to  the  economy.  There  would  be 

b^ter  reward  for  the  troops  coming 

than  to  show  them  and  their  fel- 

(jitlzens  that  we  are  committed  to 

fairer  America. 


leac  er 
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VrriATlMtl  RESTRICTION  ON  OFFERINO  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

MTfCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
leader  and  I  have  discussed 

and  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
entered  earlier.  I  vitiate  the  re- 

on   the   offering   of  amend- 


PR]  JSIDING 


OFFICEai.  The  ma- 
has  that  right. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MT'CHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  inforriation  of  Senators,  we  have 
just  comp  eted  a  series  of  meetings  in- 
volving the  Republican  leader,  myself, 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  chair^ian  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Armekl  Services  Committee,  and 
several  ouier  Senators  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  ^his  bill.  I  believe  and  I  hope 
that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  move 
promptly  on  this  bill. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  this 
evening. 

The  Sen  a.tor  from  Virginia  will  short- 
ly seek  r<  cognition  for  the  puri>ose  of 
entering  ac  amendnaent  thereafter  the 
Senator  Irom  Georgia  will  seek  rec- 
ognition ^o  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. Thpse  amendments  will  be  de- 
bated thoroughly  this  evening.  That 
vrtll  be  tlie  business  of  the  Senate  this 
evening,  ^t  is  an  important  issue,  one 
which  warrants  full  and  careful  discus- 
sion, as  I  know  will  occur  with  these 
two  Senators  involved. 

Then  tnat  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness tomorrow  morning.  We  will  then 
return  and  I  hope  then,  following  fur- 
ther discussion  with  the  managers  and 
with  the  Republican  leader,  to  be  in  a 
position  l|o  announce  further  action  on 
the  bill  4t  that  time  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  jrield, 
the  majority  leader  is  correct.  I  would 
encourage  my  colleagues  on  this  side, 
tomorrow  morning,  unless  they  just 
feel  compelled  to  offer  an  amendment, 
they  not  pffer  the  amendment. 

There  llave  been  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  working  on  the  bene- 
fit package  for  weeks,  probably  a  cou- 
ple of  months.  It  has  been  bipartisan, 
totally  open,  with  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties, and  we  have  tried  to  put  together 
a  responsible  package.  I  think  we  have 
that  now.  I  hope  we  can  complete  ac- 
tion on  it  fairly  quickly.  I  will  be  co- 
operating with  the  majority  leader  in 
that  effoi  t. 

Mr.  METCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  tie  distinguished  Republican 
leader  an  1  the  managers.  Senator  Nunn 
and  Senator  Warner. 

This  has  been  one  of  those  situations 
in  which  there  have  been  extended  pri- 
vate discussions  which  I  think,  indeed  I 
am  conlldent.  will  result  in  more 
prompt  Usposition  of  the  legislation 
than  wo  lid  otherwise  ha>^  been  the 
case.  Thi  t  at  least  is  my  he 

I  am  1  ery  grateful  to  Jail  Senators 
who  part  cipate  in  this. 
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otes  this 


I  repeat  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
this  evening.  However,  we  do  expect 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow,  and  we  hope 
to  dispose  of  this  bill  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Again,  I  thank  my  coUeagxies  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  Repub- 
lican leader.  Indeed,  they  have  coun- 
seled with  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  myself,  and  oth- 
ers. I  think  by  the  proposed  action 
which  I  will  initiate  shortly  we  can 
keep  this  bill  and  the  momentum  going 
through  the  early  evening  hours. 

I  would  propose  now  to  forward  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  immediate 
consideration  and  then  yield  the  floor 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  send  up 
his  amendment  in  the  second  degree  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  If  then  I  can 
regain  the  recognition  of  the  Chair,  I 
would  propose  for  a  brief  period  to  out- 
line the  purposes  of  my  amendment. 
Since  I  have  had  a  considerable  period 
today  to  do  that,  I  would  then  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  my  chairman. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  30 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
regarding  the  development  and  testing  of 
balllBtic  missile  defense  systems) 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  30. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

(a)  FraoiNos. — Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

The  growing  proliferation  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile technology  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion clearly  represent  an  Increasing  threat 
to  our  forces  overseas,  as  witnessed  In  the 
Persian  Oulf  war. 

According  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, William  Webster,  by  the  end  of  the 
century  15  to  20  developing  countries  will  be 
capable  of  producing  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bilities; at  least  six  developing  countries  will 
have  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  over  2,000 
miles,  of  which,  at  least  three  of  them  may 
develop  missiles  with  ranges  of  over  3,400 
miles  that.  In  some  cases,  could  threaten  the 
United  States. 

The  devastation  and  loss  of  life  from  ballis- 
tic missile  attacks  was  evident  in  the  Scud 
attacks  against  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel. 

The  concern  of  widespread  ballistic  missile 
proliferation  is  compounded  by  growing  eth- 


nic unrest  and  political  insubilities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  which  could  Increase  the  possi- 
bilities of  unauthorized  or  accidental  use  of 
ballistic  missiles. 

The  SDI  program  has  made  remarkable 
progress  In  the  research  of  technologies 
aimed  at  defending  against  ballistic  missiles. 

While  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  rep- 
resents a  major  favorable  change  in  the 
United  States-Soviet  relationship,  the  So- 
viet Union  nonetheless  remains,  at  the 
present  time,  the  only  country  that  has  the 
nuclear  and  ballistic  missile  capability  to 
threaten  the  United  States. 

Despite  its  enormous  economic  difficulties, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  its  relentless 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  moderniza- 
tion program  within  the  currently  defined 
numerical  START  llmite. 

The  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  was  negotiated 
under  a  slgnlttcantly  different  world  situa- 
tion and  state  of  technology  than  the  United 
States  faces  today. 

Article  5  of  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  pro- 
hibits the  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  those  ABM  systems  or  components 
described  in  Article  2,  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  siiace-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

Continuing  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  ABM  systems  unduly  re- 
stricts effective  demonstration  of  ballistic 
missile  defense  technology  and  unnecessarily 
complicates  ABM  experiments,  which  results 
in  added  risk  to  the  program  schedule  and 
increased  cost  to  taxpayers. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  United  States,  its  forces,  its  friends 
and  allies  face  a  growing  threat  from  ballis- 
tic missile  strikes. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  |Hx>tect  the  United  States, 
its  friends  and  allies  and  United  States 
forces  overseas  from  ballistic  missile  strikes. 

(3)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  be  permitted  to  develop  and 
test  ballistic  missile  defense  systems  and 
components,  without  restriction  as  to  mode 
or  environment,  and  therefore  the  Adminis- 
tration should  negotiate  and  sign  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  within  two  years  or  less,  an 
agreement  which  would  clearly  remove  any 
limitations  on  the  United  States  having  ef- 
fective defenses  against  ballistic  missiles. 

(4)  During  the  period  described  in  clause 
(3),  in  expectation  that  such  an  agreement 
will  be  signed,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  undertake  preparations  for  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  systems  and  compo- 
nents designed  to  defend  the  United  States 
and  its  armed  forces,  wherever  deployed, 
ftt>m  ballistic  missiles  even  though  some  of 
the  actual  development  and  testing  may  not 
be  permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 

(5)  If  such  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
within  the  period  described  in  clause  (3),  the 
President  should  make  immediately  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  continuing  United 
States  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972  is  in  the  United  States  na- 
tional Interest,  and  should  Immediately 
thereafter  advise  Congress  of  such  a  deter- 
mination. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  31  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  30 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  enhanced  research, 

development,  test,  and  evaluation  relating 

to  ballistic  missile  defense) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ator Heflin,  Senator  Shelby,  Senator 
DnoN,  and  Senator  Binoaman. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN],  for 
himself.  Mr.  Hefldj,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Ddcon, 
and  Mr.  Binoaman.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  31  to  amendment  No.  30. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman  and  myself  to  dispense  with 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  out  all 
after  "(a)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Procurement  of  New  Patriot  Missiles. — 
Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Army  for  procurement  of  mis- 
siles for  fiscal  year  1991.  S224.000.000  shall  be 
available  for  the  procurement  of  Patriot 
missiles  and  Patriot  fire  units.  Such  amount 
is  in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  made 
available  for  the  procurement  of  such  items 
for  fiscal  year  1991  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act. 

(b)  Acceleration  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment FOR  Near-Term  anti-Balustic  Mis- 
sile Defenses.— Of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  S487.000.000  shall  be  available 
for  ground-based  sensors  and  Interceptors  de- 
signed for  early  deployment  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  attack  by  strategic 
ballistic  missiles,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  E2I  (project  2203).  S95,000,000. 

(2)  For  exoatmospheric  interceptor  GBI-X 
(project  2202).  S142,000.000. 

(3)  For  ground-based  radar  (project  21(M), 
SISO.000.000. 

(4)  For  ground  surveillance  and  tracking 
systems  (project  2108).  S100,000.000. 

(c)  Administrative  Adjustment  of  iNrriAL 
FY91  SDI  allocations.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  adjust — 

(A)  the  initial  FY91  SDI  allocation  for  each 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program, 
project,  or  activity  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  in  accordance  with  such  subsection;  and 

(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (3).  the  initial 
FY91  SDI  allocation  for  the  other  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  iHxigrams,  projects,  and 
activities  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
total  amount  allocated  among  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1991  after  such  ad- 
justments are  made  does  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  initial  FY91  SDI  allocations 
for  all  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities. 

(3)  In  making  adjustments  under  i>aragraph 
(1KB),  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  each 
adjustment  to  a  program,  project,  or  activity 
is  proportional  to  that  program,  project,  or 
activity's  share  of  the  total  amount  to  be  ad- 
Justed. 

(3)  In  making  adjustments  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  not  adjust— 

(A)  any  IniUal  FY91  SDI  allocaUon  of 
$20,000,000  or  less;  or 

(B)  the  initial  FY91  SDI  allocation  for  any 
program,  project,  or  activity  listed  under  the 
heading  "Theater  and  ATBM  Defenses"  in 
the  FY91  SDI  allocation  report.  (4)  In  this 
subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "initial  FY91  SDI  alloca- 
tion", with  respect  to  a  program,  project,  or 
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activity  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
means  the  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  for  fiscal 
year  1991  that  has  been  allocated  to  such  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity,  as  contained  in 
the  FY91  SDI  allocation  report. 

(B)  The  term  "FY91  SDI  allocation  report" 
means  the  report,  dated  February  4,  1991. 
that  was  submitted  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees pursuant  to  section  221(c)(4)  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510;  104  Stot. 
1513). 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  once 
acrain  I  address  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  now  pending,  an 
amendment  which  I  discussed  this 
morning,  an  amendment  which  In  my 
judgment  Is  timely  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  now,  as  some  of  us  have 
learned,  publicly  learned  Arorn  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  that  by  the  year  2000  there  will 
be  some  20  nations  that  will  possess 
ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  of  several 
hundred  miles  to  perhaps  as  much  as 
3,500  miles;  that  the  warheads  In  these 
missiles  could  be  quite  diverse;  that 
they  could  contain.  Indeed,  not  only 
high  explosives  but  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warheads,  all  of  which  leads  me 
to  believe.  In  the  light  of  experiences 
In  the  grulf,  that  America  should  now 
reexamine  its  position  under  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972.  a  treaty  for  which  I  was 
privileged  to  be  in  Moscow  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  in  my  capacity  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  having  completed  the  Inci- 
dents at  Sea  Agreement,  an  executive 
agreement,  which  I  executed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  the  day  before  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  executed.  We  should 
reexamine  our  position  under  that 
treaty,  and  we  should  do  it  by  the  con- 
stitutional process  of  having  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  continue — I 
underline  "continue"  because  there 
have  been  negotiations  in  progress  for 
some  several  years  now — to  negotiate 
revisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  unleash  its  full  in- 
dustrial and  technical  capability  to  de- 
termine— and  I  underline  the  word  "de- 
termine"— through  a  full  range  of  test- 
ing, a  full  range  of  development, 
whether  or  not  we  as  a  Nation,  perhaps 
in  conjunction  with  comparable  work 
by  our  allies,  can  construct  a  cost  ef- 
fective system  to  interdict  the  poten- 
tial, as  I  have  described  before,  pro- 
liferation of  ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
many  very  valuable  sections.  There  is  a 
section  which  enables  the  President  to 
do  just  as  I  have  described.  There  is  a 
section  with  respect  to  deployment.  I 
am  not  suggesting  we  try  to  renego- 
tiate in  this  first  timeframe  of  2  years 
an  Ironclad  decision  with  respect  to  de- 
ployment. My  amendment  is  a  very 
narrow  one.  It  puts  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  format  of  a  sense- 
of-the-Congress  on  record  as  endorsing 
basically  what  the  President  is  now  un- 
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We  should  join  with  our  President 
now  ind  support  his  constitutional 
right  ;o  try  to  renegotiate  certain  pro- 
vision i  of  this  treaty. 

The  amendment  is  explicit  in  terms 
of  whi  it  we  set  out  by  way  of  findings. 
Essen  ;ially  I  have  stated  findings  in 
my  01  enlng  remarks.  But  the  first  one 
I  thii  k  establishes  the  tenor  of  the 
amen(  jnent:  The  growing  proliferation 
of  bs  Uistic  missile  technology  and 
weapc  ns  of  mass  destruction  clearly 
repre^nt  an  Increasing  threat  to  our 
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State  of  Israel  showed  gi^at 
and  determination  to  remain 
]  osture  of  not  having  to  send  its 
militj  ry  forces,  a  right  they  had  as  a 
soverfign  nation,  to  engage  Iraq,  a  na- 
hlch  rained  upon  them  the  Scud 
a  weapon  we  do  not  categorize 
^eapon  of  military  value,  but  it  is 
ten  orist  weapon.  It  was  used  Indls- 
crimt  lately  against  innocent,  helpless 
civilii  ins,  the  people  of  Israel.  They  suf- 
death;  they  suffered  injtury;  they 
destruction;  but  they  main- 
throughout  a  steadfast  courage 
determination  that  shall  be  ever 
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jaw  the  Scud  attacks  on  our  own 
allied  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia.  We 
witnessed  a  tragic   loss  of  American 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  our  in- 
to effectively  Interdict  a  Scud 
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So  :  say  to  my  colleagues,  the  time 
has  ci  )me.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
shoul  1  unleash  our  industrial  strength, 
unlea  sh  America's  scientists,  to  deter- 
mine only  if  we  can,  in  the  coming 
years  devise  an  effective  defense.  Then 
a  sut  sequent  President,  perhaps — I  do 
not  linow  whether  the  research  could 
be  o  >ncluded  within  the  stipulated 
term  of  the  next  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stites  and  a  subsequent  Congress — 
could  make  the  determination  as  to 
whetl  ler  or  not  this  system,  which  has 
a  proven  and  cost-effective  value, 
should  be  deployed. 
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I  ment:  oned  personal  experiences  I 
had  over  the  past  few  days,  sharing  the 
joy  of  returning  veterans,  and  equally 
sharing  the  burden  of  sorrow,  associ- 
ated wltn  the  tragic  loss  of  over  120 
Americans  who  will  not  come  home,  at 
two  services. 

Do  we  jDvant  to  send  futui^  genera- 
tions, or  mdeed  this  same  generation  of 
Americaii.  once  again  beyond  our  bor- 
ders? Ana  who  among  us  wants  to  look 
into  the  iaces  of  those  young  men  and 
women  as  they  embark?  Who  wants  to 
look  intolthe  faces  of  their  parents  and 
loved  ones  here  at  home?  Who  wants  to 
look  intol  the  faces  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens and  ^y  we,  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  restraining  our  own  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  and  industrial  capa- 
bility, reptralnlng  them  by  virtue  of 
treaties  aome  nearly  20  years  old,  re- 
straining them  from  devoting  the  full 
resourced  of  our  Nation  to  protecting 
them  from  attacks  that  we  witnessed 
in  the  Persian  Gulf? 

This  Senator  does  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  that,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  want  now  to  have  our  President 
receive  tpe  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
gress of  ihe  United  States  to  go  for- 
ward and  continue,  but  continue  now 
with  our  lolnlng  him,  albeit  a  sense-of- 
the-Senaie  resolution,  joining  him  in 
saying  tq  the  Soviet  Union:  The  time 
has  come  to  go  back  and  reexamine  the 
wisdom  at  the  negotiators,  who  nego- 
tiated, and  subsequently  the  treaty 
being  executed  by  the  President— re- 
visit tha 

We  co\ild  not  have  envisioned  then 
this  proliferation  of  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile. We  cjould  not  have  envisioned  then 
ility.  I  am  confident  that 
the  capability  to  devise  a 
at  can  adequately  protect 
s.  But  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
restrain  it  in  a  way  that  is 
going  to  I  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
more  moAey. 

Oh,  there  will  be  arguments  to  the  ef- 
fect, well  we  can  do  it  all  within  the 
ty.  Let  me  say,  those  argu- 
predlcated  on  much  more 
g  expended,  so  much  time 
ay  not  be  able  to  protect, 
e  have  the  misfortune,  the 
king  troops;  so  much  more 
it  will  cost  the  American 
many  added  dollai^. 
Mr.  President,  only  let  us 
go  and  negotiate  and  see  what  we  can 
do.  What  is  the  hann,  Mr.  President,  in 
allowing  our  President  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  his  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility and  seek  a  renegotiation 
as  provided  within  the  framework  of 
the  1972  ti^aty? 

I  yield  Ihe  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  I^RESrorNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
CSeorgiaJ^ 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  muth  of  what  the  Senator  from 
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ing  for.  I  would  submit  in  brief  context 
that  his  amendment  is  shooting  at  the 
wrong  target,  however,  because  the 
real  problem  in  any  kind  of  near-term 
defense  is  not  the  ABM  Treaty  or  the 
impact  of  the  ABM  Treaty  on  testing 
or  development. 

None  other  than  the  President's  own 
National  Security  Adviser,  General 
Scowcroft,  made  that  very  plain  in  the 
report  he  offered  with  the  Aspen  strat- 
egy group  in  1987.  I  will  quote  from 
that  in  a  moment. 

The  problem  is  the  way  the  SDI  orga- 
nization [SDIO]  in  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration is  allocating  the  money  that  we 
are  giving  them  every  year  to  spend. 
They  are  putting  the  money  on  long- 
term  Brilliant  Pebbles  research,  and 
they  are  cutting  back  drastically  on 
near-term  systems  that  are  much  more 
available  for  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

So  if  we  are  serious  about  wanting 
what  the  President  said  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  we  want,  and  he  did  say  very 
clearly  that  he  is  shifting  the  direc- 
tions of  this  program— we  do  not  know 
all  the  details  yet,  but  the  President 
said,  quoting  him  in  his  State  of  the 
Union: 

Looking-  forward,  I  have  directed  that  the 
SDI  program  be  refocused  on  providing  pro- 
tection trom  limited  ballistic  missile  strllces. 
wherever  their  source. 

Now,  that  is  what  the  President  said. 
But  his  SDIO  is  cutting  the  very  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  do  what  he 
wants.  So  there  is  a  disconnect  be- 
tween what  the  I*resident  is  saying  and 
what  his  own  administration  is  doing. 

Maybe  the  people  in  the  SDI  office 
have  not  caught  up  yet  with  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wants, 
but  I  think  the  President  has  made  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  di- 
rection I  have  been  recommending  for 
some  time. 

We  talk  about  the  Scud  missiles  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  were  together  when  an  at- 
tack came,  as  he  related  earlier  in  the 
day.  We  were  in  the  Defense  Ministry 
when  the  Scud  missile  was  launched, 
and  we  had  about  a  5-minute  warning 
in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  with 
the  Israeli  Defense  Minister.  We  heard 
the  Patriot  go  up.  We  heard  the  inter- 
cept. 

We  found  out  the  next  day  that  the 
Defense  Ministry  was  indeed  the  tar- 
get. So  we  oureelves  had  some  pretty 
interesting  experiences  there.  We  un- 
derstand very  well  what  the  citizens  of 
Israel  have  gone  through. 

We  have  great  feeling  for  that,  and 
also  what  the  citizens  in  some  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  cities  have  gone 
through. 

The  problem  is  SDI  is  not  putting  the 
money  in  these  systems.  People  are 
getting  the  wrong  idea.  That  Patriot 
missile,  which  we  watched  perform,  is 
not  i)erfect.  It  had  some  problems.  We 
have  a  lot  of  improvements  that  can  be 
made  in  the  Patriot.  I  think  the  experi- 
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ence  is  going  to  make  that  a  much  bet- 
ter system. 

But  there  is  a  mistaken  impression 
around  that  it  is  part  of  SDI.  Patriot 
has  nothing  to  do  with  SDI.  The  reason 
we  have  the  Patriot  now  is  because  it 
was  not  in  the  SDI;  the  Army  did  it. 
This  was  purely  U.S.  Army.  It  was  not 
part  of  SDI. 

There  is  no  clearer  record  anywhere 
than  that;  there  is  no  dispute  on  that. 
If  the  Patriot  missile  had  been  part  of 
SDI,  I  am  sure  by  now  that  money 
would  have  gone  to  the  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles Program,  which  is  going  to  come, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  way  down  the  line.  I 
am  not  against  Brilliant  Pebbles.  It 
has  a  worthy  research  purpose.  But  it 
is  long  distance  away.  It  is  way  off. 

If  we  had  been  waiting  on  SDI  to 
come  up  with  a  system,  we  would  have 
no  defenses  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
have  been  putting  money  in  ballistic 
missile  defense  for  many  years — before 
President  Reagan  ever  made  his 
speech.  But  if  we  had  waited  on  SDI, 
we  would  have  had  no  defense  in  the 
gulf. 

Thank  goodness,  the  U.S.  Army  was 
not  wrapped  up  philosophically  in  some 
kind  of  esoteric  mission  and  decided 
they  were  going  to  get  the  job  done, 
and  therefore  we  had  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile. 

A  lot  of  people  in  Congress  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  it.  Our  appropriators  pushed 
the  new  PAC-2  attachment  to  the  Pa- 
triot missile  which  gave  it  the  anti- 
missile capability.  The  Patriot  was 
originally  designed  by  the  Army  to 
shoot  down  aircraft,  not  missiles. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
pushed  this,  and  we  joined  them  in  that 
effort.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  RUDMAN]  was  one  of  the  real 
leaders  there.  He  took  the  lead  in  push- 
ing that  technology  which  enabled  us 
to  have  that  capability. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  may,  before  this  J-  or  4- 
month  period  is  over,  after  we  have 
gone  through  our  deliberations  and 
have  held  hearings  and  heard  fi-om  the 
SDIO— the  Office  of  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization — we  may  be 
able  to  join  together,  I  hope,  in  build- 
ing some  bridges  over  the  gap  between 
what  is  now  being  said  about  the  goals 
of  SDI  and  what  is  actually  happening 
with  the  SDI  money. 

I  join  him  in  numy  of  his  comments 
about  the  necessity  for  moving  for- 
ward, particularly  against  third-coun- 
try threats;  particularly  against  the 
possibility  of  an  accidental  launch; 
particularly  against  the  possibility  of 
an  unauthorized  launch. 

But  that  is  not  what  SDI  has  been  all 
about  up  until  now.  SDI  had  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
being  able  to  knock  down  50  percent  of 
a  Soviet  SS-18  attack,  which  would  be 
a  massive  attack— not  a  limited  at- 
tack. If  we  had  stayed  with  that  kind 
of  program — and  the  President  has  now 


indicated  we  will  not— we  would  have 
been  talking  about  putting  literally 
billions  and  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars in;  waiting  yeara  and  years  and 
years  and  years. 

The  SDI  office  now  says  that  the  ear- 
liest we  can  have  the  new  limited  pro- 
tection program  ready  is  by  1999  or  the 
year  2000.  That  assumes  all  sorts  of 
money  pouring  in,  which  is  probably 
beyond  even  the  administration's  budg- 
et that  they  will  be  submitting,  let 
alone  what  is  likely  to  pass  here  in 
Congress. 

The  SDI  office  is  not  talking  about 
the  same  thing  the  President  is  talking 
about,  and  I  think  one  of  the  things 
that  can  be  most  meaningful  is  if  the 
President  will  explain  to  the  SDI  office 
that  he  really  wants  something  that 
works,  and  he  wants  it  during  the  next 
5  to  10  years.  If  he  does  that,  we  may 
well  get  a  shift  in  direction,  and  maybe 
the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I  think 
those  of  a  number  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, will  be  carried  out  in  the  SDI 
Program.  But  that  is  not  what  is  being 
done  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  think,  frankly,  with 
hearings  and  some  time  to  work  on  it, 
that  we  can  make  some  bridges  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fi-om 
Virginia.  I  could  not  speak  for  anybody 
else,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  strong 
feelings  on  this  subject  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  both  sides  have  people  on 
different  sides  of  this  issue;  but.  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  I  think  we  can 
work  out  a  lot  of  this  langugage.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
it  in  the  context  of  this  emergency  bill, 
which  is  designed  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  Desert  Shield.  It  is  my  hope 
that  when  the  Senator  gets  on  the 
plane  tomorrow  afternoon  and  leads 
the  delegation  to  Kuwait,  he  will  be 
able  to  get  off  the  plane,  speak  on  be- 
half of  all  of  us  on  the  committee  and 
say  to  the  troops  over  there  that  we 
have  passed  your  Desert  Storm/Desert 
Shield  emergency  bill,  and  it  has  a 
number  of  benefits. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  take  ac- 
tion in  the  next  24  houre  that  would 
allow  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Senator 
Ford,  to  walk  off  that  plane  and  make 
some  announcements  to  the  troops.  I 
think  it  will  give  them  a  big  morale 
boost.  If  we  have  to  deal  with  this 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia knows  well,  we  are  talking  about 
a  long  debate  and  not  just  because  of 
this  amendment  taking  time.  I  think 
there  are  probably  20  or  30  people  on 
our  side  who  would  like  to  talk  about 
this  amendment  and  at  least  5  or  10  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  So  you 
are  talking  about  speeches  all  day  to- 
morrow and  probably  all  day  Friday 
and  Saturday,  too.  Beyond  that,  even  if 
we  were  to  dispose  of  this  amendment 
very  promptly,  even,  say  if  we  could 
dispose  of  it  and  vote  up  or  down  one 
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way  or  the  other,  or  on  the  substitute, 
sometime  tomorrow,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  unwind  the  agreement 
that  we  have  been  seeking.  It  is  not  an 
agreement  that  has  been  made,  but  one 
we  have  been  seeking,  to  keep  this  a 
clean  bill.  If  we  open  it  up.  we  are 
going  to  have  at  least  20  or  30  other 
amendments.  A  lot  of  Senators  have  re- 
firained  firom  bringing  up  their  amend- 
ments at  the  urging  of  the  majority 
leader,  because  they  want  to  see  this 
bill  go  through.  But.  also,  a  lot  are  sit- 
ting around  in  their  offices,  and  their 
staffs  are  just  waiting  for  one  amend- 
ment to  come  in  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  emergency  situation  and  the 
funding  and  the  benefits,  and  have  that 
one  amendment  come  in,  and  when 
that  comes  in.  they  are  going  to 
pounce  on  it,  and  we  will  have  amend- 
ments that  will  occupy  us  for  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,  probably. 

This  is  a  serious  amendment.  It  de- 
serves serious  review.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  already  told  us 
he  was  going  to  bring  this  up.  He 
brought  up  a  much  more  far-reaching 
amendment  in  the  committee,  and  he 
has  worked.  I  am  sure,  with  the  White 
House  in  scaling  this  one  back.  He  has 
made  some  rather  considerable  im- 
provements in  it.  because  the  original 
amendment  was  deliberated  in  commit- 
tee and  would  have,  in  effect,  directed 
by  law  the  President  to  disregard  the 
treaty  that  we  fintered  into.  It  would 
have  been  a  directive  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  basically  abrogate  a  treaty. 
This  aunendment  does  not  do  that.  This 
amendment  is  not  that  far  reaching. 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  relating 
to  this  amendment.  The  amendment 
declares:  "It  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  be  permitted  to 
develop  and  test  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems  and  components,  without 
restriction  as  to  mode  or  environ- 
ment." That  is  what  the  amendment 
says.  That  is  perhaps  correct,  if  you 
look  at  it  unilaterally.  The  problem  is, 
whatever  you  do  in  this  treaty  is  a  two- 
way  street.  So  that  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  for  the  So- 
viet Union  to  be  permitted  to  develop 
and  test  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tems and  components  without  restric- 
tions as  to  mode  or  environment.  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  that  question. 
I  think  it  will  take  a  lot  of  hearings  to 
answer  that  question.  It  is  a  two-way 
street,  not  a  one-way  street. 

The  amendment  urges  the  President 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  within  2  years,  which  would 
"Clearly  remove  any  limitations  on  the 
United  States  having  effective  defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles." 

If  that  really  means  what  it  says, 
that  means  you  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
deployment  restrictions  in  the  ABM 
Treaty,  too.  The  Senator  says  he  is  not 
Intending  to  do  that.  If  you  do  not 


elimliate  the  restrictions  on  deploy- 


ment. 


you  are  not  going  to  have  any 


missil;  defense  against  large-scale  at- 
tacks, So  I  do  not  know  what  the 
ament  ment  means.  The  question 
arises  what  does  it  mean?  Does  it 
imply  we  are  to  get  rid  of  any  restric- 
tion 0  a  deployment  also?  That  is  a  se- 
rious question  that  deserves  a  lot  of 
consi(^ration. 

The !  amendment  declares,  "Continu- 
ing rtstrictions  on  the  development 
and  tasting  of  ABM  systems  unduly  re- 
strict! effective  demonstration  of  bal- 
listic tnissile  defense  technology."  This 
amen*  ment  basically  declares  that  the 
ABM  rreaty  unduly  restricts  effective 
demo]  Btration  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense ;echnology. 

I  will  stipulate  with  the  Senator 
that.  It  some  point,  it  will  do  that.  At 
some  point,  the  ABM  Treaty  will  do 
that,  lepending  which  system  we  try  to 
go  foi.  It  is  certainly  likely  they  will 
want  to  do  it,  unless  something 
Chang  2S.  But  if  that  is  the  case  in  the 
near  1  erm— and  all  of  the  Senator's  re- 
mark! Indicate  he  is  worried  about  the 
near  term — then  why  did  General 
Scow<  roft,  who  is  President  Bush's  Na- 
tiona:  Security  Adviser,  agree  in  1988 
that:  'Adhering  to  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
its  ti  aditional  form" — we  are  not  in 
this  t  road  versus  narrow;  he  is  talking 
about  the  narrow  definition — "would 
not  s  eriously  hamper  a  sensible  re- 
searc!  i  and  development  program  for 
another  decade."  He  goes  on  to  say: 
"We  vould  forfeit  very  little  in  tech- 
nical terms  by  remaining  in  compli- 
ance vith  the  treaty  and  thereby  con- 
tinuii  g  to  reap  its  contributions  to  our 
secur  ty." 

The  President's  National  Security 
Advia  ;r,  in  1988,  is  saying  that  in  the 
next  0  years  it  will  not  have  any  im- 
pact. I  am  not  sure  I  would  go  quite  as 
far  &i  10  years.  It  may  have  an  impact 
befon:  then.  All  of  our  testimony  is 
that  ;hls  treaty  is  not  impacting  the 
planned  program  at  this  juncture  and 
will  1  ot  for  at  least  2  or  3  more  years. 
Geneial  Scowcroft,  in  1988,  said  10 
years  It  may  not  be  that  long,  but  at 
least  not  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  could  ask  a  ques- 
tion for  clarification.  Was  General 
Scow  ;roft  National  Security  Adviser  in 
1988? 

Mr.  NUNN.  No.  He  is  now. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
was  I  rejecting  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  general  was  a  retired 
genei  al  in  1988,  a  private  citizen. 

Mr  WARNER.  He  was  associated 
then  with  Dr.  Kissinger  in  inter- 
natiaoal  consultation.  So  it  may  be  a 
situa  Aon  where  what  we  do  today  we 
can  u  ndo  tomorrow. 

Mr,  NUNN.  He  may  have  Indeed 
chani  red  his  mind.  I  do  not  know.  That 
studj  was  cochaired  by  Bill  Perry,  who 
most,  of  us  would  stipulate  knows  more 
about  R&D  and  complicated  tech- 
noloi  y  than  anybody  I  have  seen  come 
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through  .he  Department  of  Defense. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  this 
way  and  t  lot  of  people  on  the  other 
side.  Certiinly,  the  Senator  is  correct, 
and  he  irEikes  his  point  well.  General 
Scowcroft  was  not  then  the  National 
Security  Adviser.  Those  were  the  days 
when  he  could  let  his  mind  flow 
unimpedel  by  any  philosophical  hang- 
ups. 

At  that  stage  he  was  able  to  make 
complete!  y  objective  observations. 
Now  he  <loes  have  more  restrictions, 
and  I  agre  e  with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  WAlRNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  I  have  the  cur- 
rent Gen€  ral  Scowcroft  statement  with 
respect  tc  this,  dated  March  1991.  I  will 
momenta  ily  provide  it. 

Mr.  NU  »JN.  Has  that  cleared  the  Of- 
fice of  Ma  nagement  and  Budget  and  the 
other  procedures  it  has  to  go  through? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Unfortunately  it  is  a 
private  le  tter  addressed  to  the  Senator 
from  Vinlnia.  I  shall  read  it  momen- 
tarily. 

Mr.  NU  W.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Pr«sident,  the  amendment  cites 
the  Soviets'  relentless  modernization 
of  its  sfategic  offensive  capabilities 
and  that  Is  certainly  a  trend  that  con- 
cerns us  all.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  me  how  a 
country  with  as  many  serious  eco- 
nomic pr  )blems  as  they  have  can  con- 
duct wha ;  is  indeed  an  amazing  strate- 
gic nucleir  program.  While  their  mili- 
tary on  the  ground  is  having  all  sorts 
of  proble  ns  and  being  cut  back,  their 
strategric  nuclear  programs  are  not 
being  cut  back. 

I  hope  that  will  change,  but  so  far 
the  Sena  .or  is  right  it  has  not.  It  wor- 
ried all  o  ■  us.  However  notwithstanding 
this  trenl.  President  Bush  announced 
in  the  St  ite  of  the  Union  message  last 
month  tiiat  he  was  refocusing  SDI 
away  fronti  defending  against  a  large- 
scale  Soviet  strategic  attack  in  favor 
of  protecting  against  "limited  ballistic 
missile  s  ;rikes  whatever  their  source." 

Will  this  new  limited  protection  sys- 
tem require  a  wholesale  abrogation  of 
all  ABM  Treaty  restrictions  on  devel- 
opment Lnd  testing,  as  recommended 
by  the  aitiendment?  Or  might  we  not  be 
able  to  develop,  test  and  even  deploy 
an  effective  limited  protection  system 
within  tl  e  current  limits  of  the  treaty 
or,  if  required,  with  some  far  more 
modest  amendments  than  rec- 
onmiend(  id  here? 

These  questions  have  not  been  an- 
swered bjecause  the  President  has  not 
made  it  clear  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  public.  They  are  saying  how 
does  all  tthis  effect  me?  The  phase  1  sys- 
tem we  I  were  planning  before,  if  it 
worked  put  just  like  everybody  was 
saying,  and  if  we  did  have  a  ballistic 
missile  [attack  against  the  United 
States,  the  good  news  is  it  would 
knock  dawn,  if  it  works  and  everything 
goes  according  to  plan,  some  50  percent 
of  the  Soviet's  SS-18's. 
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That  means  the  good  news  is  that 
about  half  of  the  3.060  warheads  would 
be  knocked  down.  The  bad  news  is 
about  l.SOO  of  those  would  hit  this 
country.  So  we  were  talking  about 
something  that  was  not  going  to  be 
like  the  television  advertisement 
where  you  had  an  umbrella  over  youj 
house.  One  thousand  five  hundred  nu- 
clear warheads  hitting  on  the  United 
States  would  devastate  this  country 
beyond  recognition. 

Now,  of  course,  I  would  add  the  hope 
it  would  add  to  deterrence,  and  by  add- 
ing to  deterrence  we  never  would  have 
the  attack  in  the  first  place.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  add  to  deter- 
rence. We  are  not  talking  about  a 
shield  over  America.  We  are  talking 
about  something  that  adds  to  the  de- 
terrent capability  of  our  country  to 
prevent  an  attack  ever  taking  place  in 
the  first  place,  because  even  if  the  cur- 
rent plans,  the  current  system  before 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
speech,  even  if  it  worked  perfectly 
under  an  attack  we  were  still  going  to 
have  a  country  that  would  not  be  rec- 
ognizable because  we  would  have  had  a 
devastated  country  in  that  respect. 

So,  that  is  the  scope  of  what  we  are 
talking  about.  What  we  are  really  try- 
ing to  decide  here,  and  I  hope  we  can 
come  to  some  conclusions  on  this  that 
are  logical  in  next  6  or  8  months,  we 
are  trying  to  decide  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  devote  our  resources  to  near- 
term  technology  that  can  protect  us 
against  limited  attack  that  are  much 
more  likely  to  occur  firom  third  coun- 
tries or  fi-om  some  accidental  or  unau- 
thorized launch,  or  whether  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  going  to  go  for  this 
very  exotic  system  that  will  take  a 
long,  long  time,  a  lot  of  money  to  de- 
velop and  when  we  get  through  devel- 
oping it,  at  least  in  first  stages,  we  are 
still  not  going  to  have  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  defense.  We  are  going  to 
have  airplanes  and  every  other  kind  of 
missiles  that  will  be  able  to  get 
through  unless  we  go  forward  with  air 
defenses.  That  is  a  whole  other  subject 
that  we  have  not  started  to  explore  se- 
riously. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  about  the  Warner  amendment, 
except  to  say  I  would  like  to  work  with 
him  in  trying  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions because  there  undoubtly  are  some 
answers  here.  As  we  work  through  the 
conmiittee  hearings  this  year,  I  hope 
that  we  can  build  some  bridges  between 
those  of  U8  who  want  to  do  something 
on  a  more  limited  nature  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  he  is  moving  to- 
ward, and  those  who  are  favoring  the 
continuation  of  a  program  which  is 
going  to  take  a  long,  long  time  at  best. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
explain  my  substitute  amendment 
which  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  sup- 
I>ort.  The  first  thing  I  would  observe  is 
that  the  substitute  amendment,  the 
Nunn  amendment  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
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ator  Shelby,  Senator  Hkflin,  Senator 
BiNOAMAN,  and  Senator  DixON,  author- 
izes $224  million  in  1991  funds  appro- 
priated for  army  missile  procurement 
to  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
additional  Patriot  missiles  and  Patriot 
fire  units.  This  $224  million  is  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  sums  are  already 
available  in  the  committee-reported 
bill  from  Patriot  procurement.  During 
our  hearing  on  the  Desert  Storm  sup- 
plemental, the  Defense  Department  in- 
dicated that  it  planned  to  spend  $100 
million  of  the  sums  made  available  in 
the  bill  to  buy  158  Patriot  missiles.  The 
$224  million  in  additional  funding  in 
my  amendment  would  procure  addi- 
tional Patriot  missiles  and  additional 
fire  units. 

The  lessons  from  Desert  Storm  are 
clear.  First,  military  crisis  requiring 
substantial  combat  forces  can  come  up 
with  very  little  warning; 

No.  2,  regional  powers  already  pos- 
sess short-range  ballistic  missile  which 
can  pose  immediate  threats  to  our 
forces  that  are  deploying  in  response  to 
future  crises; 

No.  3,  the  reinforcement  strategy 
that  worked  so  well  in  the  gulf  in- 
volved a  mix  of  fast  airlift  and  fast  sea- 
lift  and  propositioning  of  military 
forces; 

No.  4,  the  airlift  operation  was  dis- 
rupted in  the  early  days  of  Desert 
Shield  as  we  attempted  to  rush  Patriot 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  future 
crises  we  will  want  to  establish  a  Pa- 
triot security  shield  over  our  early  de- 
ployment forces.  The  most  efficient 
way  to  do  that  is  to  deploy  Patriot  bat- 
talion aboard  prepositioned  ships. 
Those  ships  are  out  there,  they  are 
near  the  scene  of  any  kind  of  contin- 
gency, but  in  all  likelihood  the  Patriot 
missiles  would  be  stationed  back  here. 

We  currently  have  three  squadrons  of 
maritime  prepositioned  ships.  Those 
are  known  as  MPS  ships.  My  concept 
would  entail  putting  three  Patriot  bat- 
teries, which  is  half  a  batallion.  on 
each  ship.  This  is  sufficient  to  provide 
a  protective  screen  for  the  offload  oper- 
ation and  two  area  airfields  to  support 
the  airlift  operation. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  stor- 
ing Patriot  batteries  and  missiles 
afloat.  The  MPS  ships  currently  store 
six  short-range  air  defense  Hawk 
launchers  per  squadron,  and  Patriot 
units  were  engineered  to  endure  a 
broader  range  of  difficult  environ- 
mental conditions  than  were  the  Hawk 
units. 

This  concept  would  call  for  a  total  of 
nine  batteries. 

One  Patriot  battery  costs  $105  mil- 
lion each.  Thus,  my  substitute  amend- 
ment will  allow  the  procurement  of  the 
first  two  Patriot  batteries  to  apply 
against  this  kind  of  concept. 

Second,  the  Nunn  amendment  accel- 
erates the  development  of  antiballistic 
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missile  programs  that  could  be  avail- 
able in  the  near  term  as  a  deplojrment 
option  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  accidental,  unauthorized,  or 
third  nation  launches  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles. The  substitute  amendment  re- 
stores the  funding  authorized  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  four  such  pro- 
grams to  the  fiscal  year  1991  level 
originally  requested  by  the  SDIO. 

The  so-called  E-squared-I;  the 
ground-based  interceptor  program  that 
is  called  GBI;  the  ground-based  radar 
program,  or  GBR;  and  the  ground-based 
surveillance  and  tracking  system, 
known  as  GSTS.  These  four  programs 
are  increased  by  a  total  of  $218  million 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

To  offset  the  increase  that  this 
amendment  calls  for,  the  director  of 
the  SDI  would  be  directed  to  make  a 
proportionate  across-the-board  cut  in 
other  fiscal  year  1991  SDI  programs, 
projects  and  activities.  That  would 
amount  to  a  9-percent  reduction  in  all 
other  SDI  accounts  except  the  four 
ground-based  programs  I  just  men- 
tioned, plus  those  that  come  under  the 
heading  of  theater  and  ATBM  defense* 
and  those  that  the  SDIO  has  indicated 
wil'  be  funded  at  less  than  $20  million 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  worked 
harder  on  the  ATBM  issue— antiballis- 
tic missile  defenses — than  the  Senator 
fl-om  Virginia.  I  hope  he  will  join  me  in 
this  effort,  because  it  would  protect 
the  very  kind  of  systems  that  he  has 
been  pushing  so  hard. 

This  amendment  does  not  change  or 
increase  the  total  amount  of  funds 
spent  by  SDI  in  fiscal  year  1991.  It  will, 
however,  reallocate  the  $218  million  in 
previously  approved  fiscal  year  1991 
SDI  funding  to  permit  acceleration  of 
those  programs  that  offer  the  best  and 
most  inunediate  near-term  prospect  of 
affording  this  Nation  limited  protec- 
tion against  the  very  ballistic  missile 
threat  fi-om  third  countries  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  described, 
and  that  he  led  the  way  on  last  year 
even  before  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  say 
that  I  recognize,  indeed  all  of  us  recog- 
nize, that  the  ABM  Treaty  limits  our 
ABM  options  both  in  terms  of  develop- 
ment and  testing  and  in  terms  of  de- 
ployment. After  all.  that  was  the  prin- 
cipal idea  behind  the  treaty.  We  want- 
ed to  avoid  the  Soviet  Union  getting 
defenses,  the  United  States  getting  de- 
fenses and  having  a  spiral  of  offensive 
weapons  in  response  to  that.  The  more 
defenses  you  have  in  certain  environ- 
ments, the  more  offensive  the  other 
side  has,  and  you  get  on  this  upward 
spiral  of  offense,  defense,  offense,  de- 
fense. That  was  the  spiral  we  tried  to 
stay  off.  The  ABM  Treaty  has  kept  us 
off  of  that  spiral. 

Now  we  are  in  a  different  environ- 
ment. We  have  a  different  kind  of  So- 
viet Government.  We  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  different,  although 
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tbat  remains  a  serious  question.  The 
ABM  Treaty  does  not  mandate  total 
ban  on  such  key  defenses.  With  this  in 
mind  I  have  said  on  many  occasions 
that  I  strongly  support  a  rigorous  ex- 
ploration of  deployment  options  for  a 
limited  missile  defense  against  acci- 
dental, unauthorized  or  third-nation 
launches. 

I  have  also  said  on  those  occasions  I 
am  fully  prepared  to  support,  and  in- 
deed would  encourage,  modest  amend- 
ments. I  think  that  is  all  that  would  be 
required  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  modest 
amendments  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  such  a  defense. 

Such  amendments  could,  in  my  view, 
include  relaxing  numerical  limits  in 
the  treaty  on  the  number  of  permitted 
ABM  interceptors  or  the  number  of 
permitted  ABM  interceptor  sites,  and 
also  most  importantly,  could  allow  the 
utilization  of  much  more  capable  sen- 
sors in  space. 

So  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  absolutely  no  changes  in 
the  ABM  Treaty.  There  may  have  to  be 
updated  amendments  and  I  certainly 
*hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
something  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
would  permit  that. 

This  is  the  negotiating  strategy,  I  be- 
lieve our  defense  and  space  delegation 
should  be  pursuing  in  the  Geneva  talks. 
That  is  how  I  believe  we  ought  to  go 
about  revising  the  ABM  Treaty  to  per- 
mit us,  if  necessary,  to  provide  a  credi- 
ble and  effective  limited  protective 
system  for  the  United  States,  as  the 
President  has  called  for. 

I  believe  the  Soviet  Union  may  well 
share  our  interest  in  defending  against 
a  regional  missile  threat.  If  however 
that  negotiation  effort  is  rebuffed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  our  supreme  na- 
tional interests  so  require,  the  United 
States  can  always  formally  withdraw 
firom  the  treaty,  as  provided  in  the 
treaty  Itself,  after  observing  the  re- 
quired 6-month  notification  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  supported  by  our 
colleagues.  I  assume  that  we  will  not 
have  a  vote  tonight  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  when  the  appropriate  time 
comes  I  will  urge  its  support. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
firom  Georgia  [Mr.  Ninoj].  The  amend- 
ment gives  proper  support  to  tactical 
defenses  without  doing  violence  to  the 
centerpiece  of  modem  arms  control, 
the  1972  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

We  are  all  thankful  that  the  Patriot 
missile  system  worked  so  well  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel  in  defending  against 
the  Scud  B  missile.  It  is  important 
that  we  give  the  necessary  support  to 
the  Patriot  system  and  its  further  de- 
velopment as  well  as  tactical  defenses 
in  general.  The  Nunn  amendment  does 
that.  Equally  Importantly,  the  Nunn 
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ent  avoids  two  very  serious 
s  the  most  fervid  supporters  of 
tegic  defense  initiative  would 
make.  First,  some  would  have 
ke  the  success  of  Patriot  for  a 
for  SDI.  They  are  not  the 
atriot  is  the  result  not  of  war 
in  the  Strategic  defenses,  but  rather  re- 
sult of  {clever  hard  work  in  refining  and 
impro^ng  air  defenses.  If  we  under- 
s,  we  will  understand  the  fool- 
of  the  second  and  potentially 
rious  mistake,  damaging  or  de- 
the  AMB  Treaty  in  the  mis- 
n  belief  that  a  solution  for  stra- 
tegic defenses  is  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  a 
strong  SDI  research  program.  Unfortu- 
nately too  many  are  prepared  to  leap 
too  fast  toward  testing  and  deploy- 
ment. This  constitutes  endangerment 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Some  of  the  latest 
notion),  such  as  Brilliant  Pebbles  or 
Brilliait  Eyes  may  well  in  the  end 
prove  1  lot  so  much  brilliant  as  clever  or 
perhaps  too  clever — so  that  what  they 
offer  nay  be  nothing  more  than  chi- 
mera. Ve  should  not  rush  to  adopt  such 
conceits  until  we  have  done  the  most 
ration  l1  and  carefUl  study.  And  we 
should  be  quite  careful  to  avoid 
trashii  ig  the  ABM  Treaty  in  support  of 
some  ( ash  into  the  unknown. 

Witl  in  the  bounds,  it  is  possible  to 
test  a  grreat  deal  so  long  as  the  system 
and  components  are  not  ABM  capable 
and  n(it  in  the  ABM  mode.  If  we  pursue 
that  approach,  we  can  learn  a  great 
deal  w  thout  jeopardy  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, what  would  be  the  response  of 
the  Sdviets  to  an  American  SDI  Pro- 
gram vhich  violated  the  terms  of  the 
ABM  Treaty?  Because  the  Soviets 
would  not  be  able  to  compete  in  high 
technologies,  it  would  likely  respond 
with  what  it  knows  best — more  offen- 
sive \reapons.  The  very  large  SS-18 
missiles  can  accommodate  many  more 
than  the  10  reentry  vehicles  that  they 
would  be  allowed  under  START.  An 
easy  i  ssponse  for  the  Soviets  would  be 
to  do  .  ust  that,  proliferate  warheads  on 
large  :  nissiles,  thus  increasing  their  of- 
fensiv  i  forces,  and  increasing  the  jeop- 
ardy 1 3  us. 

I  as!  [  my  colleagues  to  look  into  the 
technj  cal  differences  between  strategic 
and  tictical  missiles,  as  well  as  the 
techn:  cal  difference  between  point  de- 
fenses and  area  defenses.  Mr.  President 
the  P)  .trlot  did  its  job  in  the  gulf.  But, 
in  all  truth,  if  the  Iraqi  Scud  missile 
had  h  id  nuclear  weapons  on  them,  the 
Patri(  t  would  have  failed.  Patriot 
stopp<  d  most  but  not  all  Scud  war- 
heads, If  they  had  been  nuclear  or 
chemical  warheads,  the  damage  done 
would  have  been  infinitely  graver. 

Accordingly,  we  should  be  proud  of 
American  technology,  but  aware  of  the 
impoiibance  of  steadily  improved  de- 
fenses. The  Nunn  amendment  puts  the 
emphjksis  where  it  is  needed — on  en- 
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hanclng  ta  ctlcal  systems  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  friends  and  allies. 

Mr.  WABNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  haie  a  brief  period  to  rebut  my 
dlstingulsBed  fHend  and  colleague.  I 
observe  the  presence  of  our  fellow  com- 
mittee member  from  Michigan,  and  I 
will  be  hatopy  to  not  prolong  my  com- 
ments to  £  How  him  a  timely  participa- 
tion. 

First,  I  isk  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Senator  f^om  . 
Virginia  Irom  the  National  Security 
Adviser,  Sir.  Scowcroft,  dated  March 
11,  1991.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  testimony 
from  the  February  21  appearance  of 
Gen.  Coli^  Powell  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a$  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  11,  1991. 
Hon.  John  \t^ARNER. 

Ranking  Retiublican,  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  Ser^te,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Warner:  The  President 
very  much  appreciates  your  support  for  SDI. 
As  you  know,  he  highlighted  the  importance 
of  SDI  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  He 
did  so  because  ballistic  missile  defenses  can 
be  vital  to  our  security  and  deserve  strong 
bipartisan  aipport. 

With  the  Dudget  the  President  has  submit- 
ted to  Confress,  the  SDI  program  has  been 
reoriented  to  address  the  changed  military 
and  political  world  we  now  face  and  will  face 
into  the  21st  century. 

Recent  events  plainly  highlight  the  grow- 
ing threat  {posed  by  ballistic  missile  pro- 
liferation. V'oday  it  threatens  directly  U.S. 
forces  abroad  and  U.S.  allies.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  be  complacent  about  the  threat  to 
the  United;  States.  The  decisions  we  take 
today  will  affect  American  security  well  into 
the  next  de(»de. 

Based  oni  these  developments,  as  well  as 
the  danger^  posed  by  accidentlal  or  unau- 
thorized ballistic  missile  launches,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  that  SDI  pursue  on  a  priority 
basis  a  Global  Defense  Against  Limited 
Strikes  (GPALS).  Such  a  defense  would  pro- 
tect the  UQited  States,  our  allies,  and  forces 
abroad  froiti  limited  ballistic  missile  strikes 
anywhere  1(1  the  world.  This  system  would  be 
smaller  an4  cheaper  than  our  original  plans 
for  SDI.  Iti  should  also  address  some  of  the 
concerns  expressed  during  last  year's  Senate 
debate  on  SDI. 

Our  superbly  trained  and  magnificently 
equipped  tiiooiis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  prov- 
ing every  dlay  the  value  of  American  techno- 
logical knqw-how.  No  one  in  Israel  or  Saudi 
Arabia  doi4}ts  the  value  of  ballistic  missile 
defenses,  ^ut  as  well  as  Patriot  has  per- 
formed. It  ^presents  only  a  fraction  of  our 
capability.  Moreover,  we  may  well  face  more 
sophisticated  threats  than  the  SCUD.  As  the 
F>re8ident  said,  in  the  1990's  strategic  de- 
fenses make  more  sense  than  ever  before. 

President  Bush  values  your  support  for  SDI 
and  Is  glad  to  know  he  can  continue  to  count 
on  it  as  Cotgress  debates  the  SDI  budget. 
Sinc^ly, 

Brent  Scowcroft. 


Tbe  Cha^imam 

I  have  on< 
The  President 
Union 


speech 


Thank  you.  Senator  Glenn. 

final  question.  General  Powell. 

announced  in  his  State  of 

that  he  had  directed  "the  SDI 
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program  be  refocused  on  providing  protec- 
tion firom  limited  ballistic  missile  strikes, 
whenever  their  source."  I  welcome  that.  I 
think  that  is  the  right  focus,  and  Senator 
Warner  has  mention^  that  already. 

Have  the  joint  Chiefs  defined  what  con- 
stitutes a  limited  attack  at  this  sta«re? 

General  Poweu..  We  are  still  examining 
that.  We,  of  course  as  you  know.  Senator, 
had  a  phase  1  requirement  on  the  books.  And 
within  that  phase  1  requirement,  which  was 
a  more  comprehensive  regime  to  protect  the 
United  States— within  that  phase  1  require- 
ment, we  recognize  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  limited  protection  and  protection 
against  regional  theater  ballistic  missile 
threats  on  the  way  to  the  phase  1  require- 
ment. 

But  we  have  not  yet  abandoned  that  origi- 
nal phase  1  requirement,  and  at  the  moment, 
we  do  not  see  anything  inconsistent  In  terms 
of  laying  out  a  requirements  document  be- 
tween the  phase  1  requirement  and  what  the 
refocused  SDI  program  will  look  like.  But  It 
is  something  we  have  under  review. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  will  be  priorities 
within  that,  though? 

General  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  clearly  putting 
this  limit  up  front. 

General  Powell.  This  becomes  the  Presi- 
dent's priority  and  our  priority.  We  have 
also  asked  the  various  CINC's  to  come  in 
with  their  requirements  for  protection 
against  regional  ballistic  missile  threats,  so 
we  will  be  working  a  new  requirements  docu- 
ment associated  with  that. 

I  am  still  one  of  the  old  SDI  folks  around 
trom  the  old  days,  and  I  still  believe  that 
there  is  some  merit  in  trying  to  refocus  the 
whole  argument  from  an  offensive  based  sys- 
tem of  deterrence  to  a  more  defensively 
based  system  of  deterrence.  But  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  many  times  over  the  years.  Sen- 
ator. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  clearly  moved  back 
a  notch  in  terms  of  priority,  though,  now? 

General  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Warner,  do  you 
have  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Warner.  No.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Thank  you.  General.  We  are  very 
proud  of  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  General  Powell. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  committee 
meeting  was  adjourned.] 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  both  of 
these  documents  in  my  judgment  clear- 
ly support  the  actions  recommended  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  his 
amendment,  namely  that  both  of  these 
senior  military  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent feel  that  the  time  haa  come  that 
we  have  to  move  forward.  It  is  right 
there  In  unequivocal  language. 

But  I  am  perplexed  at  the  nature  of 
the  amendment  that  is  the  substitute 
for  the  one  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  heartened  however  that  my 
dear  fMend  has  left  open  the  door,  be- 
cause we  have  in  our  12  years  together 
resolved  many  problems.  This  may  be 
one  that  we  may  resolve  and  tomorrow 
morning  we  will  take  a  fresh  look,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
consultation  with  the  Senate  leader- 
ship, the  majority  leader  and  the  Re- 
publican leader,  has  not  indicated  that 
he  is  at  this  time  withdrawing  his  in- 
tention to  go  forward  full  bore  on  this 
amendment  commencing  early  tomor- 


row morning  when  now  by  UC  It  is  the 
pending  business. 

But  the  amendment  to  add  additional 
money  for  the  Patriot  program,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  happened  to 
have  raised  that  in  the  committee 
hearings  that  we  held  on  this  very  bill. 
We  decided  that  time  we  had  to  keep  a 
clean  bill.  Of  course,  that  amendment 
would  fall  into  the  same  category. 

But  nothing  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment addresses  the  heart  and  sub- 
stance of  what  I  am  endeavoring  to 
achieve  and  that  is  to  simply  put  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
record  that.  Mr.  President,  for  5  years 
we  have  been  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Five  years  without  any  sig- 
nificant breakthroughs.  Is  it  not  time 
that  the  Congress  join,  as  we  did  in  the 
gulf  operation?  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

I  am  not  saying  exactly  how  the  ne- 
gotiations should  come  out.  It  would  be 
my  hope  and  expectation  as  recited  In 
the  amendment  that  such  negotiations 
would  take  the  shackles  off  of  us  right 
now  and  unleash  American  technology. 
But  It  simply  says.  "Mr.  I^resident.  you 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  nego- 
tiate. You  are  negotiating.  You  have 
been  doing  it  for  5  years  and  now  an- 
other branch  of  our  Government  joins 
with  you  to  get  this  job  done."  Why? 
Because  we  cannot  in  good  conscience 
stand  and  watch  our  people  be  help- 
lessly killed  and  slaughtered  as  they 
were  in  the  gulf  while  sleeping,  while 
sleeping.  That  is  all. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  not  unrea- 
sonable thing  to  ask  this  body  to  go  on 
record.  Our  troops  may  have,  we  pray. 
God  forbid,  to  go  forward  tomorrow  in 
connection  with  another  military  oper- 
ation. 

While  we  were  having  our  debate  this 
afternoon,  we  had  three  of  the  CINC's. 
Commanders  in  Chief,  including  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  re- 
gion, in  before  our  committee.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  go  over  and  talk 
with  them.  We  discussed  places  like 
North  Korea.  We  discussed  the  whole 
threat  situation  in  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Where  next?  Where  next  could  our 
troops  confront  the  same  sort  of  threat 
they  faced  in  the  gulf  region?  North 
Korea  today  is  one  of  the  biggest  com- 
mercial salespersons,  if  a  nation  is  a 
person,  of  the  Scud  missile.  "Buy  here" 
the  sign  says  in  North  Korea.  "We  will 
sell.  Buy  here.  We  will  send  you  what 
you  need."  These  missiles  are  pro- 
liferating on  the  markets  all  over  the 
world. 

Then  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  why 
not  let  America  do  what  other  nations 
are  now  doing  in  their  exploratory  re- 
search? France  has  no  treaty  that  is 
binding  on  them.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  no  treaty.  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  no  treaty.  And  I  could  re- 
cite other  nations.  Indeed.  Israel  has 
no  treaty  comparable  to  the  ABM.  Are 
they  quietly  doing  nothing?  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  give  all  those  answers  but 


I  ask  my  colleagues  on  their  own  ini- 
tiatives to  search  out  those  answers. 

When  our  troops  go  forward  and  are 
deployed  and  serve  with  perhaps  again 
British  'forces  and  French  forces,  per- 
haps there  will  come  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  per- 
mit some  of  their  forces  to  go  into  re- 
gions and  provide  security.  Are  they  to 
have  the  protection  of  some  sjrstems 
that  they  may  have  developed?  And  we 
are  going  to  deprive  our  service  persons 
of  that  protection  because  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union?  Are  we 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  we  speak,  a  nation  not  with 
an  unblemished  record  of  treaty  viola- 
tions— I  go  back  to  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  system — how  do  we  know  they 
are  not  conducting  some  research? 

Well,  we  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Yes.  it  allows  us  to  have 
a  ground-based  system  to  protect  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  protect 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 
I  want  to  protect  all  of  America,  if  that 
in  fact  is  necessary. 

Perhaps  we  can  have  a  system  that 
has  certain  mobility  that  we  can  move 
around.  We  need  not  have  one  every- 
where. But  the  mobility,  the  mobility 
is  prevented  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Logic  is  what  I  am  asking  this  body  to 
focus  on.  Logic.  Other  nations  can  do 
it.  We  have  seen  the  devastation  of 
these  weapons.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
went  up  into  space  and  at  least  did  the 
testing  to  determine  if  we  can  devise 
something  up  there  to  aid  the  ground 
systems. 

You  know,  in  these  Scud  attacks,  the 
Patriot  system  was  able  to  function 
primarily  because  we  got  early  warn- 
ing. Where  did  we  get  it?  We  got  it 
from  space.  We  had  the  equipment  up 
there  that  could  give  the  Patriot 
crews,  give  others,  the  time  needed  to 
prepare  for  that  attack.  And  we  thank 
the  Dear  Lord,  and  we  thank  certain 
people  here  in  the  United  States  who 
had  the  foresight  to  revise  that  system 
so  it  would  perform  to  prevent  even 
greater  loss  of  life  and  damage. 

Yes.  but  space  was  an  active  compo- 
nent, so  to  speak,  curiously  enough, 
within  the  framework  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  because  it  was  not  giving  the 
trajectory  of  the  missile.  It  was  just 
giving  the  timing  basically.  And  that 
curiously  falls  within  the  permissible 
sections.  But  without  that  space,  with- 
out that  early  warning,  it  is  question- 
able of  what  value  the  Patriot  system 
or  one  more  modified  may  have  had. 

So  all  I  am  asking  is  to  put  this  body 
on  record  to  support  our  President  in 
an  effort  he  has  had  under  way  for  S 
years.  That  is  it  in  very  simple  form.  It 
does  not  involve  shifting  a  lot  of 
money,  scattering  around  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, adjusting  it.  trashing  the  SDI 
program;  criticizing.  No.  no.  no.  Let  us 
get  to  the  point.  Are  we  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  are  we  not  with  the  President? 
It  Is  a  very  simple  question. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  ABM  Treaty  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  can  create  a  record  today  that  can 
be  of  value  to  the  American  public 
when  they  sit  down  and  study  this 
issue  on  their  own,  and  they  are  g:oing 
to  do  that.  This  Senator  is  eroing  to  be 
unrelenting  in  trying  to  encourage  the 
American  public  to  study  this  question 
on  their  own.  No  longer  is  this  Senator 
going  to  permit  this  issue  to  be  held 
closely,  right  here,  as  we  say,  inside 
the  Beltway.  I  will  not  permit  these 
fundamental  decisions  that  affect  our 
young  men  and  women  as  they  deploy 
in  military  forces  just  to  be  decided  by 
a  handful  of  individuals.  I  invite  all 
America  to  undertake  a  study  of  this 
program,  decide  for  themselves,  and 
hopefully  communicate  with  their 
elected  representatives. 
ExHiBrr  1 
TREATY  Between  the  United   States  of 

AMERICA  AND  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIAL- 
IST REPUBLICS  ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ANTI- 
BAUJSTIC  MISSILES  SYSTEMS 

Signed  at  Moscow  May  26.  1972.  ratiflcation 
advised  by  U.S.  Senate  August  3,  1972,  ratl- 
fled  by  U.S.  President  September  30,  1972, 
proclaimed  by  U.S.  President  October  3,  1972. 
instruments  of  ratiflcation  exchanged  Octo- 
ber 3,  1972,  entered  into  force  October  3,  1972. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties, 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  nuclear 
war  would  have  devastating  consequences  for 
all  mankind. 

Considering  that  elTective  measures  to 
limit  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  would  be 
a  substantial  factor  in  curbing  the  race  in 
strategic  offensive  arms  and  would  lead  to.  a 
decrease  in  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  war  in- 
volving nuclear  weapons. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  the  limi- 
tation of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  as 
well  as  certain  agreed  measures  with  redpect 
to  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms, 
would  contribute  to  the  creation  of  more  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  further  negotiations 
on  limiting  strategic  arms. 

Mindful  of  their  obligations  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons, 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  to  take  effective  meas- 
ures toward  reductions  in  strategic  arms,  nu- 
clear diaarmanent,  and  general  and  complete 
disarmament, 

Dealring  to  contribute  to  the  relaxation  of 
international  tension  and  the  strengthening 
of  trust  between  States, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

1.  Each  party  undertakes  to  limit  anti-bal- 
liatic  missile  (ABM)  systems  and  to  adopt 
other  mesaures  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Treaty. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of 
Its  country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense,  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems for  defense  of  an  individual  region  ex- 


cept afc  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  this 
Treats . 

ARTICLE  n 

1.  Fdr  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM 
systen  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic I  lissiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectorj  ,  currently  consisting  of: 

(a)  A  BM  interceptor  missiles,  which  are  in- 
tercep  or  missiles  constructed  and  deployed 
for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested  in  an 
ABM  T  lode: 

(b)  i  lBM  launchers,  which  are  launchers 
constr  icted  and  deployed  for  launching  ABM 
interc(  ptor  missiles;  and 

(c)  i  lBM  radars,  which  are  radars  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or  of 
a  type  itested  in  an  ABM  mode. 

2.  Tlie  ABM  system  components  listed  in 
paragriph  1  of  this  Article  include  those 
which  ire: 

(a)  C  perational; 

(b)  U  Oder  construction; 

(c)  Undergoing  testing; 

(d)  I  ndergoing  overhaul,  repair  or  conver- 
sion; 0  : 

(e)  N  othballed. 
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ARTICLE  m 


Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systenis  or  their  components  except  that: 

(a)  1  rithin  one  ABM  system  deployment 
area  h  iving  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Idlom(  ters  and  centered  on  the  Party's  na- 
tional capital,  a  Party  may  deploy:  (1)  no 
more  '  han  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  and 
no  mc  re  than  one  hundrd  ABM  interceptor 
missili  s  at  launch  sites,  and  (2)  ABM  radars 
within  no  more  than  six  ABM  radar  com- 
plexes the  area  of  each  complex  being  cir- 
cular I  nd  having  a  diameter  of  no  more  than 
three  1  :ilometere;  and 

(b)  '  rithin  one  ABM  system  deployment 
area  h  iving  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
kilometers  and  containing  ICBM  silo  launch- 
Party  may  deploy:  (1)  no  more  than 

htindred  ABM  launchers  and  no  more 
hundred  ABM  interceptor  missiles 
laiAich  sites.  (2)  two  large  phased-array 
I  adars  comparable  in  potential  to  cor- 
respoi  ding  ABM  radars  operational  or  under 
consti  action  on  the  date  of  signature  of  the 
Treat]  in  an  ABM  system  deployment  area 
contal  ling  ICBM  silo  launchers,  and  (3)  no 
more  i  han  eighteen  ABM  radars  each  having 
a  pot(  ntial  less  than  the  potential  of  the 
small*  r  of  the  above-mentioned  two  large 
phase4-array  ABM  radars. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  limitations  provided  for  in  Article  HI 
shall  30t  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
compc^ents  used  for  development  or  testing, 
and  l(K:ated  within  current  or  additionally 
agreed  test  ranges.  Each  party  may  have  no 
more  than  a  total  of  fifteen  ABM  launchers 
at  tes|  ranges. 

ARTICLE  v 

1.  E^h  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  (  r  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mol  tile  land-based. 

2.  Bich  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  c  r  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launching 
more  ;han  one  ABM  interceptor  missile  at  a 
time  I  rom  each  launcher,  not  to  modify  de- 
ployed launchers  to  provide  them  with  such 
a  capability,  not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy 
autoiriatic  or  semi-automatic  or  other  slmi- 

syf  tems  for  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launch- 


ARTICLE  VI 

To    nhance  assurance  of  the  effectiveness 
of  thejlimitations  on  ABM  systems  and  their 
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components  provided  by  the  Treaty, 
Party  unde  rtakes: 

(a)  not  to  give  missiles,  launchers,  or  ra- 
dars, othe*  than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  laun<hers,  or  ABM  radars,  capabilities 
to  countei'  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or 
their  elemi  mts  in  flight  trajectory  and  not  to 
test  them  1  d  an  ABM  mode;  and 

(b)  not  tx>  deploy  in  the  future  rad&rs  for 
early  wanilng  of  strategic  ballistic  missile 
attack  except  at  locations  along  the  i)eriph- 
ery  of  itsj  national  territory  and  oriented 
outward.    | 

I  ARTICLE  vn 

Subject  lo  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
modernization  and  replacement  of  ABM  sys- 
tems or  tneir  components  may  be  carried 
out.  I 

ARTICLE  vm 

ABM  systems  or  their  components  in  ex- 
cess of  tne  numbers  or  outside  the  areas 
specified  im  this  Treaty,  as  well  as  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty,  sttall  be  destroyed  or  dismantled 
under  agrejed  procedures  within  the  shortest 
possible  agi-eed  period  of  time. 

ARTICLE  IX 

To  assur^  the  viability  and  effectiveness  of 
this  Treatir,  each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  other  States,  and  not  to  deploy 
outside  Ita  national  territory,  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  limited  by  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  X 

Each  Pafty  undertakes  not  to  assume  any 
international  obligations  which  would  con- 
flict with  ^is  Treaty. 

I  ARTICLE  XI 

The  Pariies  undertake  to  continue  active 
negotiations  for  limitations  on  strategic  of- 
fensive arms. 

ARTICLE  xn 

1.  For  tie  purpose  of  providing  assurance 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  shall  use  national  tech- 
nical meaas  of  verification  at  its  disposal  in 
a  manner  [consistent  with  generally  recog- 
nized prinoiples  of  international  law. 

2.  Each  I'arty  undertakes  not  to  interfere 
with  the  national  technical  means  of  ver- 
ification ojr  the  other  Party  operating  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  delib- 
erate concealment  measures  which  impede 
veriflcatiofi  by  national  technical  means  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Trea- 
ty. This  obligation  shall  not  require  changes 
in  currenii  construction,  assembly,  conver- 
sion, or  overhaul  practices. 

I  ARTICLE  xra 

1.  To  pnomote  the  objectives  and  Imple- 
mentation! of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
the  Partiei  shall  establish  promptly  a  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission,  within  the 
framework  of  which  they  will: 

(a)  consider  questions  concerning  compli- 
ance with  bhe  obligations  assumed  and  relat- 
ed situations  which  may  be  considered  am- 
biguous; 

(b)  provi  ie  on  a  voluntary  basis  such  infor- 
mation asj  either  Party  considers  necessary 
to  assure  <:onfldence  In  compliance  with  the 
obligations  assumed; 

(c)  consider  questions  involving  unin- 
tended int|erference  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification; 

(d)  consider  possible  changes  in  the  strate- 
gic situation  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
provisionsjof  this  Treaty; 

(e)  agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for  de- 
struction 0r  dismantling  of  ABM  systems  or 
their  com{x>nents  in  cases  i>rovided  for  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty; 
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(f)  consider,  as  appropriate,  possible  pro- 
p<»als  for  further  Increasing  the  viability  of 
this  Treaty;  Including  proposals  for  amend- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty; 

(g)  consider,  as  appropriate,  proposals  for 
further  measures  aimed  at  limiting  strategic 
arms. 

2.  The  Parties  through  consultation  shall 
establish,  and  may  amend  as  appropriate, 
Regulations  for  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  governing  procedures,  composi- 
tion and  other  relevant  matters. 
ARTICLE  xrv 

1.  Each  Party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  Treaty.  Agreed  amendments  shall  enter 
into  force  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
governing  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Trea- 
ty. 

2.  Five  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  and  at  five-year  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Parties  shall  together  conduct  a  review 
of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  XV 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

2.  E^ch  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  this  Treaty  if  It  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of  its 
decision  to  the  other  Party  six  months  prior 
to  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty.  Such  notice 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  extraor- 
dinary events  the  notifying  Party  regards  as 
having  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
procedures  of  each  Party.  The  Treaty  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  pursuant 
to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  May  26.  1972,  in  two 
copies,  each  in  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
gruages,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 
For  the  United  States  of  America, 

Richard  Ndcon. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, 

L.  I.  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 

the  CPSU. 

Agreed  Statements,  Common  Understand- 
ings, ^D  Unilateral  Statements  Re- 
garding* THE  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet SociAUBT  Republics  on  the  Limfta- 

TION  OF  ANTI-BALUSTIC  MISSILES 
1.  agreed  STATEMENTS 

The  document  set  forth  below  was  agreed 
upon  and  initialed  by  the  Heads  of  the  Dele- 
gations on  May  26,  1972  (letter  designations 
added); 
Agreed  statements  regarding  the  treaty  between 

the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  limitation  of 

anti-ballistic  missile  systems 
[A] 

The  Parties  understand  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ABM  radars  which  may  be  deployed  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (a)  of  Article 
ni  of  the  Treaty,  those  non-phased-array 
ABM  radars  operational  on  the  date  of  signa- 
ture of  the  Treaty  within  the  ABM  system 
deployment  area  for  defense  of  the  national 
capital  may  be  retained. 


[B] 

The  Parties  understand  that  the  potential 
(the  product  of  mean  emitted  power  in  watts 
and  antenna  area  in  square  meters)  of  the 
smaller  of  the  two  large  phased-array  ABM 
radars  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (b)  of  Ar- 
ticle in  of  the  Treaty  is  considered  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Treaty  to  be  three  million. 
[C] 

The  Parties  understand  that  the  center  of 
the  ABM  system  deployment  area  centered 
on  the  national  capital  and  the  center  of  the 
ABM  system  deployment  area  containing 
ICBM  silo  launchers  for  each  Party  shall  be 
separated  by  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred 
kilometers. 

[D] 

In  order  to  ensure  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  HI 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  including  components  capable 
of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  missiles. 
ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are  created 
in  the  future,  specific  limitations  on  such 
systems  and  their  components  would  be  sub- 
ject to  discussion  in  accordance  with  Article 
in  and  agreement  in  accordance  with  Article 
XIV  of  the  Treaty. 

[E] 

The  Parties  understand  that  Article  V  of 
the  Treaty  includes  obligations  not  to  de- 
velop, test  or  deploy  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles for  the  delivery  by  each  ABM  intercep- 
tor missile  of  more  than  one  indet>endently 
guided  warhead. 

[F] 

The  Parties  agree  not  to  deploy  phased- 
array  radars  having  a  potential  (the  product 
of  mean  emitted  power  in  watts  and  antenna 
area  in  square  meters)  exceeding  three  mil- 
lion, except  as  provided  for  in  Article  HI,  IV 
and  VI  of  the  Treaty,  or  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tracking  objects  in  outer  space  or 
for  use  as  national  technical  means  of  ver- 
ification. 

[G] 

The  Parties  understand  that  Article  DC  of 
the  Treaty  includes  the  obligation  of  the  US 
and  the  USSR  not  to  provide  to  other  States 
technical  descriptions  or  blue  prints  spe- 
cially worked  out  for  the  construction  of 
ABM  systems  and  their  components  limited 
by  the  Treaty. 

2.  COMMON  UNDERSTANDINGS 

Common  understanding  of  the  Parties  on 
the  following  matters  was  reached  during 
the  negotiations; 

A.  Location  of  ICBM  Defenses 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following 
statement  on  May  26.  1972: 

"Article  ni  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides  for 
each  side  one  ABM  system  deployment  area 
centered  on  its  national  capital  and  one 
ABM  system  deployment  area  containing 
ICBM  silo  launchers:  (The  two  sides  have 
registered  agreement  on  the  following  state- 
ment: 'The  Parties  understand  that  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ABM  system  deployment  area  cen- 
tered on  the  national  capital  and  the  center 
of  the  ABM  system  deployment  area  contain- 
ing ICBM  silo  launchers  for  each  Party  shall 
be  separated  by  no  less  than  thirteen  hun- 
dred kilometers.'  In  this  connection,  the  U.S. 
side  notes  that  its  ABM  system  deployment 
area  for  defense  of  ICBM  silo  launchers,  lo- 
cated west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  will  be 
centered  in  the  Grand  Forks  ICBM  silo 
launcher  deployment  area.  (See  Agreed 
Stotement  [C].)" 


B.  ABM  Test  Ranges 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following 
statement  on  April  26,  1972: 

"Article  rv  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides 
that  'the  limitations  provided  for  in  Article 
m  shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  used  for  development  or  testing, 
and  located  within  current  or  additionally 
agreed  test  ranges."  We  believe  it  would  be 
useful  to  assure  that  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  current  ABM  test  ranges.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  ABM  test  ranges  en- 
compass the  area  within  which  ABM  compo- 
nents are  located  for  test  purposes.  The  cur- 
rent U.S.  ABM  test  ranges  are  at  White 
Sands,  New  Mexico,  and  at  Kwajalein  Atoll, 
and  the  current  Soviet  ABM  test  range  is 
near  Sary  Shagan  in  Kazakhstan.  We  con- 
sider that  non-phased  array  radars  of  types 
used  for  range  safety  or  instrumentation 
purposes  may  be  located  outside  of  ABM  test 
ranges.  We  interpret  the  reference  in  Article 
rv  to  additionally  agreed  test  ranges  to 
mean  that  ABM  components  will  not  be  lo- 
cated at  any  other  test  ranges  withour  prior 
agreement  between  our  Governments  that 
there  will  be  such  additional  ABM  test 
ranges." 

On  May  5,  1972,  the  Soviet  Delegation  stat- 
ed that  there  was  a  conunon  understanding 
on  what  ABM  test  ranges  were,  that  the  use 
of  the  types  of  non-ABM  radars  for  range 
safety  or  instrumentation  was  not  limited 
under  the  Treaty,  that  the  reference  in  Arti- 
cle rv  to  "additionally  agreed"  test  ranges 
was  sufficiently  clear,  and  that  national 
means  permitted  identifying  current  teat 
ranges. 

C.  Mobile  ABM  Systems 

On  January  29.  1972,  the  U.S.  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

•Article  V(l)  of  the  Joint  Draa  Text  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  includes  an  undertaking  not  to 
develop,  test,  or  deploy  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems  and  their  components.  On  May 
5.  1971,  the  U.S.  side  indicated  that,  in  its 
view,  a  prohibition  on  deployment  of  mobile 
ABM  systems  and  components  would  rule 
out  the  deplojnnent  of  ABM  launchers  and 
radars  which  were  not  permanenC  fixed 
types.  At  that  time,  we  asked  for  the  Soviet 
view  of  this  inteiTpretation.  Does  the  Soviet 
side  agree  with  the  U.S.  side's  interpretation 
put  forward  on  May  '5,  1971?" 

On  April  13,  1972.  the  Soviet  Delegation 
said  there  is  a  general  common  understand- 
ing on  this  matter. 

D.  Standing  Consultative  Commission 

Ambassador  Smith  nuide  the  following 
statement  on  May  22.  1972: 

"The  United  States  proposes  that  the  sides 
agree  that,  with  regard  to  initial  implemen- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty's  Article  Xm  on' 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCO  and  of  the  consultation  Articles  to  the 
Interim  Agreement  on  offensive  arms  and 
the  Accidents  Agreement,'  agreement  estab- 
lishing the  sec  will  be  worked  out  early  in 
the  follow-on  SALT  negotiations;  until  that 
is  completed,  the  following  arrangements 
will  prevail:  when  SALT  is  in  session,  any 
consultation  desired  by  either  side  under 
these  Articles  can  be  carried  out  by  the  two 
SALT  Delegations;  when  SALT  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, ad  hoc  arrangements  for  any  desired 
consultations  under  these  Articles  may  be 
made  through  diplomatic  channels." 

Minister  Semenov  replied  that,  on  an  ad 
referendum  basis,  he  could  agree  that  the 
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U.S.  statement  corresponded  to  the  Soviet 
understanding. 

E.  Standstill 

On  May  6,  1972,  Minister  Semenov  made 
the  following  statement: 

"In  An  eCTort  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
the  U.S.  side,  the  Soviet  Delegation  Is  pre- 
pared to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  the  two 
sides  will  in  fact  observe  the  obligations  of 
both  the  Interim  Agreement  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  beginning  fl*om  the  date  of  signature 
of  these  two  documents." 

In  reply,  the  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  May  20.  1972: 

"The  U.S.  agrees  In  principle  with  the  So- 
viet statement  made  on  May  6  concerning 
observance  of  obligations  beginning  trom 
date  of  signature  but  we  would  like  to  make 
clear  our  understanding  that  this  means 
that,  pending  ratification  and  acceptance, 
neither  side  would  take  any  action  prohib- 
ited by  the  agreements  after  they  had  en- 
tered into  force.  This  understanding  would 
continue  to  apply  in  the  absence  of  notifica- 
tion by  either  sigmatory  of  its  intention  not 
to  iMTOceed  with  ratification  or  approval." 

The  Soviet  Delegation  indicated  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S,  statement. 

3.  UNILATERAL  STATEMENTS 

The  following  noteworthy  unilateral  state- 
ments were  made  during  the  negotiations  by 
the  United  States  Delegation: 

A.  Withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty 

On  May  9.  1972.  Ambassador  Smith  made 
the  following  statement: 

"The  U.S.  Delegation  has  stressed  the  im- 
portance the  U.S.  Government  attaches  to 
achieving  agreement  on  more  complete  limi- 
tations on  strategic  offensive  arms,  follow- 
ing agreement  on  an  ABM  Treaty  and  on  an 
Interim  Agreement  on  certain  measures  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms.  The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that 
an  objective  of  the  follow-on  negotiations 
should  be  to  constrain  and  reduce  on  a  long- 
term  basis  threats  to  the  survivability  of  our 
respective  strategic  retaliatory  forces.  The 
USSR  Delegation  has  albo  indicated  that  the 
objectives  of  SALT  would  remain  unfulfilled 
without  the  achievement  of  an  agreement 
providing  for  more  complete  limitations  on 
strategic  offensive  arms.  Both  sides  recog- 
nize that  the  initial  agreements  would  be 
steps  toward  the  achievement  of  more  com- 
plete limitations  on  strategic  arms.  If  an 
agreement  providing  for  more  complete  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  limitations  were  not 
achieved  within  five  years,  U.S.  supreme  in- 
terests could  be  jeopardized.  Should  that 
occor.  it  would  constitute  a  basis  for  with- 
drawal flrom  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  U.S.  does 
not  wish  to  see  such  a  situation  occur,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  USSR  does.  It  is  because 
we  wish  to  prevent  such  a  situation  that  we 
emphasize  the  importance  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment attaches  to  achievement  of  more  com- 
plete limitations  on  strategic  offensive  arms. 
The  U.S.  Executive  will  inform  the  Congress, 
In  connection  with  Congressional  consider- 
ation of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim 
Agreement,  of  this  statement  of  the  U.S.  po- 
sition." 

B.  Tested  in  ABM  Mode 

On  April  7.  1972,  the  U.S.  Delegation  made 
the  following  statement: 

"Article  n  of  the  Joint  Text  Draft  uses  the 
term  tested  in  an  ABM  mode,  in  defining 
ABM  components,  and  Article  VI  Includes 
certain  obligations  concerning  such  testing. 
We  believe  that  the  sides  should  have  a  com- 
mon understanding  of  this  phrase.  First,  we 
would  note  that  the  testing  provisions  of  the 


ABM  T^etS'ty  are  Intended  to  apply  to  testing 
which  occurs  after  the  date  of  signature  of 
the  Treaty,  and  not  to  any  testing  which 
may  have  occurred  in  the  post.  Next,  we 
would  anplify  the  remarks  we  have  made  on 
this  suBject  during  the  previous  Helsinki 
phase  by  setting  forth  the  objectives  which 
govern  ttxe  U.S.  view  on  the  subject,  namely, 
while  pflohlbiting  testing  of  non-ABM  com- 
ponents ;  for  ABM  purposes:  not  to  prevent 
testing  6f  ABM  components,  and  not  to  pre- 
vent te  itlng  of  non-ABM  components  for 
non-ABl  I  purposes.  •  *  •" 

Mr.  ]>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered b; '  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  It 
is  a  for  vaxd-looking  amendment  which 
takes  lito  account  our  experiences  in 
the  reci  (nt  war  in  the  gulf. 

Durir  g  the  Persian  Gulf  war  we  could 
see  on  ;he  nightly  news  what  it  means 
to  be  V  ilemable  to  ballistic  missile  at- 
tacks— and,  what  it  means  to  be  pro- 
tected :  1-om  ballistic  missile  attacks,  42 
Scud  rilssiles  were  launched  by  the 
Iraqis  md  41  were  intercepted.  Who 
knows  how  many  more  lives  would 
have  N  en  lost,  how  many  more  casual- 
ties tb  ere  would  have  been  or  how 
much  nore  damage  would  have  oc- 
curred f  the  United  States  had  not  de- 
ployed the  Patriot  in  defense  of  our 
troops ;  ind  our  allies. 

With(  lut  a  doubt,  one  of  the  key  les- 
sons t<  be  learned  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  wi  r  is  that  there  is  a  need  to  pro- 
tect tte  United  States,  our  military 
forces  1  ,nd  our  allies  flrom  the  very  real 
and  griwing  threat  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles. ^  hat  we  have  also  learned  is  that 
U.S.  technology  is  up  to  the  task  of 
meetin :  that  threat. 

In  a  letter  I  received  recently  from 
Nation!  1  Security  Adviser  Brent  Scow- 
croft,  1  e  made  the  following  point  re- 
garding the  threat  of  ballistic  missiles 
prolifeijation: 

We  cajnot  be  complacent  about  the  threat 
to  the  xJnlted  States.  The  decisions  we  take 
today  wfll  affect  American  security  well  into 
the  nexU  decade. 

The  S  cowcroft  letter  continues: 
No  on<  in  Israel  or  Saudi  Arabia  doubts  the 
value  oi  ballistic  missile  defenses.  But  as 
well  as  the  Patriot  has  performed.  It  rep- 
resents only  a  faction  of  our  capability. 
Moreove  r,  we  may  well  face  more  sophisti- 
cated tl  reats  than  the  Scud.  As  the  Presi- 
dent sad,  in  the  1990's  strategic  defenses 
make  m  )re  sense  than  ever  before. 

Indee  1,  in  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress, :iA  Director  William  Webster 
inform!  d  us  that  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, lietween  15  and  20  developing 
countries  will  possess  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile caoability,  and  that  at  least  six  de- 
veloping countries  will  have  ballistic 
missilefc  with  a  range  sufficient  to 
threats  q  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ]  "resident,  this  amendment  puts 
the  Sc!  late  on  record  in  support  of  de- 
fending America,  its  military  forces 
and  iti  allies.  It  recognizes  that  the 
world  ]  as  changed— that  the  threat  of 
prolifei  ation  in  the  developing  world  is 
growing  u  It  also  takes  note  of  the  great 
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progress  thjat  has  been  made  in  the  SDI 
Program— In  the  research  of  tech- 
nologries  aimed  at  defending  against 
ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  sup- 
ports the  [ongoing  negotiations  with 
the  Sovletf  in  Geneva  and  states  that 
the  adminffitration  should  conclude  an 
agreement  which  would  remove  any 
limitation^  on  the  United  States  hav- 
ing effective  defenses  against  ballistic 
missiles,  it  such  an  agreement  is  not 
reached,  within  2  years,  the  President 
should  make  a  determination  on 
whether  on  not  U.S.  adherence  to  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est— and  should  inform  the  Congress  of 
his  decisioB. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
flrst  step  ii  responding  to  the  changing 
world  arouiid  us.  Over  the  last  30  years 
the  threats  to  ovir  national  security 
have  evolved  and  our  technological  ca- 
pabilities io  meet  those  threats  have 
also  evolved. 

Mr.  Premdent,  now  is  the  time  to 
commit  to  the  pursuit  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defensf  s.  As  the  National  Security 
Adviser  sa^d,  now  is  not  the  time'  to  be 
complacent.  If  America  and  its  mili- 
tary forced  are  to  be  protected  tomor- 
ed  to  commit  today.  This 
puts  the  Senate  on  record 
f  such  a  commitment  and  I 
be  adopted. 

SIDING     OFFICER.     The 
gnizes    the    Senator    from 


row,  we  ni 
amendment 
in  support 
urge  that  i 

The     P: 
Chair    reci 
Michigan 

Mr.  LE 
me  ask 


Mr.  President,  first,  let 
lammous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  ajcosponsor  to  the  Nunn  sub- 
stitute. 

'  ilDING  OFFICER.  Without 
|t  is  80  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
to  the  Warner  amendment, 
clear  about  what  Senator 
proposing   in   his   amend- 
not  advocating  a  broad  in- 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  over  a 


The  PRI 
objection, 

Mr.  LEA 
opposition  I 

We  mustr 
Warner  ia 
ment.  He  it 
terpretatic 
narrow  one 

His  amei 


lent  would  put  the  Senate 


on  record  fts  saying  that  ABM  Treaty 


compliance 


by  us  is  no  longer  in  our 


national  In  terest. 

To  come  to  this  conclusion,  you  need 
only  review  the  restrictions  of  the 
ABM  Treai  y  and  compare  them  to  the 
language  o "  the  Warner  amendment. 

Article  5  of  the  ABM  Treaty  states 
that  "Eacl  party  undertakes  not  to  de- 
velop, test  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  that  are  sea  based,  air 
based,  space  based,  or  mobile  land 
based."  Ailticle  6  of  the  treaty  states 
that  the  parties  agree  not  to  give  non- 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  launchers, 
or  radars  'capabilities  to  counter  stiti- 
tegic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  ele- 
ments in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to 
test  them  in  an  ABM  mode." 

The  Warier  amendment  specifically 
reverses  th  ese  restrictions.  It  states.  It 
is  the  fin  ling  of  the  Congress  that 
"Continultg  restrictions  on  the  devel- 
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opment  and  testing  of  ABM  systems 
unduly  restricts  effective  demonstra- 
tion of  ballistic  missile  defense  tech- 
nology and  unnecessarily  compliances 
ABM  experiments." 

It  further  states  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  "the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  undertake  preparations 
for  the  development  and  testing  of  sys- 
tems and  components  designed  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  and  its  Armed 
Forces,  wherever  deployed,  ftom  ballis- 
tic missiles  even  though  some  of  the 
actual  development  and  testing  may 
not  be  permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972. 

At  this  time  we  are  engaged  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets  on  a  deep  re- 
duction in  offensive  strategic  nuclear 
systems.  Such  a  treaty  could  enhance 
our  national  interests  and  is  supported 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  believe  this  treaty 
is  in  our  national  interest  and  that  is 
why  they  are  pursuing  it.  These  nego- 
tiations are  being  pursued  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  ABM  Treaty  will  still  be 
in  force  at  least  as  long  as  the  last 
summit  agreement  assured  adherence. 

Even  President  Reagan,  a  strong  be- 
liever in  SDI,  has  gone  on  record  not- 
ing the  importance  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
in  the  START  process.  At  the  end  of 
the  December  1987  United  States-So- 
viet summit  in  Washington,  a  joint 
United  States-Soviet  statement  was  is- 
sued that  started: 

Taking  into  account  the  preparation  of  the 
Treaty  on  Strategic  Offensive  Arms,  the 
leaders  of  the  two  countries  *  *  *  instructed 
their  dele^tions  in  Geneva  to  work  out  an 
agreement  that  would  commit  the  sides  to 
observe  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  sigmed  in  1972 
*  •  *  and  not  to  withdraw  from  the  ABM 
Treaty,  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Another  testament  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  found  in 
the  1984  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Strategric  Forces.  The  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft,  stated: 

One  of  the  most  successful  arms  control 
agreements  is  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972  *  *  *  the  strategic  implica- 
tions of  ballistic  missile  defense  and  the 
crlticallty  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  further 
arms  control  agreements  dictates  extreme 
caution  In  proceeding  to  engineering  devel- 
opment in  this  sensitive  area. 

It  seems  inconsistent  that  General 
Scowcroft  would  not  support  the  War- 
ner amendment  given  his  past  state- 
ments. 

During  hearings  before  the  Senate 
and  House  in  1985,  former  State  Depart- 
ment Legal  Adviser,  Abraham  Sofaer, 
the  father  of  the  broad  ABM  Treaty  in- 
terpretation, stated,  "The  ABM  Treaty 
is  an  important  part  of  our  strategic 
arms  control  structure."  So,  even 
those  that  sought  to  broaden  the  inter- 
pretation recognized  the  value  of  the 
treaty. 

If  this  amendment  is  approved  by  the 
Senate,  I  doubt  that  the  current 
START   negotiations   could   continue. 
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Surely  the  Soviets  might  reconsider 
their  participation,  and  the  United 
States  almost  certainly  might  also. 

This  amendment  also  could  cause  up- 
heaval in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  administration  officials  believe 
that  it  is  in  our  interests  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  reform  their  economy  and  be- 
come more  democratic.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
believe  the  same  thing.  But,  do  we  real- 
ly believe  that  Gorbachev,  who  already 
has  had  to  make  concessions  to  mili- 
tary hardliners,  could  survive  if  the 
cornerstone  of  strategic  arms  control — 
the  ABM  Treaty— was  unilaterally  ab- 
rogated by  the  United  States,  as  the 
Warner  amendment  puts  Senate  on  re- 
port. Do  we  believe  that  if  Gorbachev 
was  forced  to  step  down  as  the  Soviet 
leader  under  these  circumstances,  that 
this  would  bolster  democracy  and  the 
forces  for  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
Could  economic  reform  in  the  Soviet 
Union  survive  the  stress  of  another 
round  of  the  offensive  and  defensive 
arms  race? 

We  should  also  be  clear  about  what 
we  are  abandoning  this  treaty  for.  It  is 
not  being  abandoned  for  a  defense  that 
would  protect  the  population  of  the 
United  States  from  a  massive  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  attack— the  purpose 
originally  stated  by  President  Reagan 
when  he  introduced  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  That  mission  no  longer 
is  feasible — or  even  claimed. 

Instead,  the  treaty  would  be  scrapped 
in  order  for  us  to  implement  the  new 
strategic  defense  rationale  of  global 
protection  against  limited  strikes 
[GPALS]. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Organization  [SDIO] 
document. 

With  GPALS.  we  are  talking  about  protec- 
tion against  limited  strikes,  rather  than  de- 
terrence of  a  massive  attack.  This  mission  is 
in  contrast  to  the  prior  mission,  which  was 
to  destroy  a  percentage,  on  the  order  of  half, 
of  a  mass  raid  involving  several  thousand 
RVs  launched  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
ward the  United  States. 

GPALS  would  accomplish  its  mission 
through  a  combination  of  land-based 
and  spaced-based  weapons. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  SDIO  are  attempting  to 
seize  upon  the  success  of  the  Patriot 
missile  system  in  intercepting  and  de- 
stroying Iraqi  Scud  missiles  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  They  have  come  up  with  a 
plan— GPALS— that  limits  the  goals  of 
the  system  to  intercepting  100  to  200 
warheads  instead  of  thousands  and  that 
focuses  on  protecting  against  acciden- 
tal or  unauthorized  lavmches.  launches 
of  a  small  number  of  ballistic  missiles 
fi-om  hostile  Third  World  nations,  and 
defending  our  forward  deployed  forces 
and  allies. 

The  Patriot  missile  system  worked 
very  well  in  the  Middle  East.  This  sys- 
tem was  very  successful  in  intercepting 
the  conventionally  armed  Scuds  that 


Iraq  fired  at  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel. 
The  Patriot  intercepts  helped  to  neu- 
tralize Saddam  Hussein's  terror  mis- 
siles and  also  thwarted  his  attempts  to 
draw  Israel  into  the  battle.  Both  of 
these  circumstances  helped  to  acceler- 
ate our  victory  against  the  Iraqi  Army. 

The  Patriot  system  is  ABM  Treaty 
compliant. 

However,  a  spaced-based  ABM  system 
using  Brilliant  Pebbles  would  not  have 
been  successful  in  intercepting  the 
Scud  missiles  launched  by  Iraq  and  this 
system  would  not  be  effective  in  de- 
fending United  States  forward  deployed 
forces  against  those  short-range  mis- 
siles that  primarily  threatened  them. 
Former  SDIO  Director,  Gen.  George 
Monahan,  has  testified  that  Brilliant 
Pebbles  would  orbit  at  roughly  460  kil- 
ometers. The  short  range  missiles  typi- 
cally reach  altitudes  of  only  160-120  kil- 
ometers. 

Also,  these  short-range  missiles  usu- 
ally have  a  boost  phase  of  less  than  100 
seconds.  Brilliant  Pebbles  take  50-100 
seconds  to  detect  and  assess  a  launch, 
and  fire  a  space-based  rocket  to  inter- 
cept the  missile.  Also,  the  Pebble 
would  be  looking  down  at  the  missile 
where  it  would  be  silhouetted  against 
the  warm  Elarth  not  the  cold  of  space. 
This  could  make  discrimination  very 
difficult.  The  current  Director  of  SDIO. 
Henry  Cooper,  stated  recently  that 
"midcourse  discrimination  •  *  *  has 
been  the  problem  for  many  years." 

Finally,  the  limited  nxmiber  of  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  proposed  as  part  of 
GPALS  system  makes  it  unlikely  that 
this  system  could  handle  multiple 
short  range  missile  launches,  even  if  it 
could  detect  the  target  and  arrive  in 
time  to  intercept  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  remember 
that  the  United  States  has  moved  to- 
ward the  goal  of  a  thin  ABM  system  in 
the  past,  when  we  pursued  the  Safe- 
guard system.  In  March  1969.  President 
Nixon  cited  the  need  to  protect  the 
American  people  against  a  snuUl  nu- 
clear attack — the  threat  posed  by 
China— and  the  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dental attack.  We  built  one  Safeguard 
site  at  Grand  Forks,  ND,  in  1975.  and  it 
was  compliant  with  the  ABM  Treaty 
restrictions.  We  should  also  remember 
that  this  system  was  activated  for  only 
a  very  short  period  of  time. 

However,  if  the  President  and  the 
majority  of  Congress  believe  that  de- 
fenses are  necessary  in  the  future  we 
could  also  ensure  that  they  are  also 
compliant  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Senator  Warner's  amendment  sug- 
gests that  we  unleash  American  tech- 
nology on  the  ballistic  missile  threat. 
We  should  recognize  that  we  have  al- 
ready committed  over  $20  billion  in  the 
last  8  years  precisely  for  this  purpose. 
The  question  is  not  technology  it  is  se- 
curity. The  ABM  Treaty  is  in  our  na- 
tional security  interests. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  commend  my 
friend  firom  Virginia  for  not  pursuing 
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his  original  version.  The  amendment 
which  had  originally  been  con- 
templated by  my  friend  from  Virginia 
would  have  not  just  put  the  Senate  on 
record  as  opposing  further  adherence  to 
the  further  ABM  Treaty,  as  the  current 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  does, 
but  it  also  would  have  forced  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ABM  Treaty,  in  the 
langxiage  itself. 

This  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution 
no  longer  does  that,  at  least.  It  still 
does  violence  to  the  treaty  by  putting 
us  on  record  as  opposing  continuing  ad- 
herence to  it,  but  it  does  not  do  the 
same  direct  violence  to  the  treaty 
which  the  former  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  have  ac- 
complished. 

I  want  to  at  least  recognize  that  and 
commend  him  for  moving  at  least  part 
way  back  from  that  very  disastrous 
brink.  I  wish  he  had  pulled  back  a  cou- 
ple of  more  steps  from  where  he  is  be- 
cause I  think  part  of  this  resolution,  at 
least,  makes  a  useful  contribution  to 
where  we  should  be  headed.  Part  of  it, 
I  must  say,  I  very  strongly  oppose  be- 
cause it  goes  way  beyond  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  said  it  does, 
which  is  simply  support  the  President. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution,  after  the  2-year 
period  is  over,  the  President  then 
would  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  continuing  U.S.  adher- 
ence to  the  ABM  Treaty  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  gives  the  President 
that  option.  It  does  not  force  the  Presi- 
dent now  to  determine  whether  our  ad- 
herence to  the  ABM  Treaty  is  in  our 
interest.  The  President  nowhere  says, 
in  the  Scowcroft  letter  or  otherwise, 
that  adherence  to  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
not  in  the  national  interest. 

The  President  is  trying  to  negotiate 
some  changes  in  that  treaty,  mutual 
changes  with  the  Soviet  Union,  con- 
sistent with  the  START  negotiations 
that  he  is  also  undertaking  on  a  sepa- 
rate track.  But  the  President  does  not 
commit  himself  anywhere  that  I  know 
of  to  withdrawing  from  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty in  the  event  the  ongoing  negotia- 
tions are  not  successful. 

The  President  has  not  decided  that 
adherence  to  the  ABM  Treaty  is  not  in 
our  national  interest  in  the  event  we 
cannot  negotiate  amendments  to  it. 
The  President  has  left  himself  that  de- 
termination for  a  later  date. 

The  former  President,  President 
Reagan,  left  himself  that  determina- 
tion for  a  later  date  in  the  summit 
statement  which  was  jointly  issued 
with  President  Gorbachev  in  1987.  That 
discretion  is  left  for  the  President,  as 
it  should  be. 

But  we  do  not  have  that  discretion 
under  the  Senator's  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress resolution.  This  puts  us  on  record 
as  saying  that  adherence  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  not  in  our  national  interest. 
It  does  so  by  its  own  language.  It  says 
tbat: 


The  President 
tlons  on 
defenses 

That  i^ 
the  worping 
ginia,  I 
purpose 
this  treity 
and    th^ 
that. 

Why 
saying 
Treaty 
when  tile 
this  resi  ilution, 
ity,  afte  r 
mine  whether 
Treaty 

Let  u! 
again,  i 
Presldeiit 

If  such 
the  perio  I 

Which 
the 


should  remove  any  limlta- 
the  United  States  having  effective 
I  .gainst  ballistic  missiles. 

what  the  direction  is.  And,  by 

of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 

think  it  is  very  clear  that  the 

of  this  is  that  adherence  to 

is  no  longer  in  our  interest, 

resolution    effectively    says 

aliould  we  be  going  on  record  as 

that    adherence    to    the    ABM 

s  not  in  the  national  interest 

President,  by  the  tenns  of 

is  allowed  the  flexibil- 

the  2  years  is  over,  to  deter- 

adherence  to  the  ABM 

in  our  interest  or  not? 

just  read  about  the  flexibility 

section  5,  that  it  gives  to  the 


Is: 


Pres  dent 


is  a  2-year  period  or  less— 

should  make  immediately  a 
determination  as  to  whether  continuing  U.S. 
adherenc  i  to  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest. 


dent  hlmseljr  has  not  reached  that  con 
elusion. 

Back  in  1^87 
was  a  summit 
and  President 
joint  stater  lent 
lowing  that 
ment  read  a  3 


Taking  Intc 
treaty  on  8tr4tegic 

That  is 


the 


agree  ment 


agreement  is  not  reached  within 
described  in  clause  3 — 


the   leaders 
structed  theii 
out  an 
sides  to 
1972  while 
opment  and 
permitted  by 
withdraw 
fied  period 

That  is 
very  high 
President  o: 
President  ol 
their  negot 
ment  not 
Treaty  for 

The  next 


START  treaty— 

i)f  the   two   countries  also   in- 

delegations  in  Geneva  to  work 

that  would  commit  the 

obseiire  the  ABM  Treaty  as  signed  in 

conducting  their  research,  devel- 

;esting  as  required,  which  are 

the  ABM  Treaty,  and  not  to 

that  ABM  Treaty  for  a  si)eci- 


froiti 
of  time. 

tie  first  sentence.  This  is  a 

Ipvel  document.  This  is  the 

the  United  States  and  the 

the  Soviet  Union  saying  to 

ator,  "Negotiate  an  agree- 

withdraw  from  the  ABM 

specified  period  of  time." 

I  entence  reads: 


t3 


That  ( Ives  the  President  the  flexibil- 
ity whic  h.  the  President  wants  and  that 
is  why  Jeneral  Scowcroft  is  happy  to 
support  this  sense-of-the-Congress  res- 
olution. It  leaves  them  all  the  flexibil- 
ity the '  now  have,  but  puts  us  on 
record  a  3  saying  adherence  to  this  trea- 
ty is  no  in  the  national  interest  before 
the  perl  Jd  of  negotiations  has  expired. 

So,  w  len  my  good  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia sa  fs,  "Let  us  join  the  President, 
let  us  .  Din  the  President,  that  is  all 
that  is  nvolved  here;  are  we  with  the 
Preside!  t  or  are  we  not  with  the  Presl-    years 


Intensive 
shall  begin 
end  of  the 
the  event  th  s 
wise,  each 
course  of  actibn. 


prior  to  the 


dent?"  :  am  afraid  that  what  is  really 
involvec  here  is  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  ad- 
herence to  the  ABM  Treaty  is  not  in 
the  nat  onal  interest  and  to  say  that 
now  bv  t  leaving  the  President  the 
flexibili  ;y  to  make  that  determination  theless,  for 
whether  or  not  continuing  compliance 
with  th<  ABM  Treaty  is  in  the  national 
interest  2  years  from  now. 

So  th(  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  witl  the  President,  whether  or  not 
the  Prei  ident  should  negotiate  changes 
in  the  A  BM  Treaty.  The  issue  is  wheth- 
er we  m  ike  a  declaration  prior  to  those 
negotiai  ions  that  continuing  adherence 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional iiterest  when  there  is  no  such 
restrict:  on  on  the  President,  nor  has 
the  Prasident  so  expressed  himself— 
wisely— janywhere  that  I  know  of.  That 
is  the  la  sue  here. 

We  ar  5  not  just  simply  saying  to  the 
President:  Go  out  and  negotiate.  We 
are  sasing  continuing  adherence  to 
this  trci  Lty  is  not  in  ovu*  interest  if  this 
amendn  ent  is  adopted.  And,  for  heav- 
en's sail  e,  we  cannot  and  should  not  as 
that  ratifled  that  treaty  make 


fore,  they  dir  Bct  their  delegations  to  address 
these  issues  on  a  priority  basis.  The  side 
shall  discuss  ways  to  ensure  predictability  In 
the  developm  snt  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  strategic 
relation  unde  r  conditions  of  strategic  stabil- 
ity to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

That  is  tt  e  entire  statement  between 
the  two  Pre  Jidents,  the  two  nations. 

"Ensure  ]  )redictability  in  the  devel- 
opment of  U.S.-Soviet  strategic  rela- 
tions." Hov  can  we  possibly  have  pre- 
dictability in  the  development  of  Unit- 
ed States  strategic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Unon  if  President  Reagan 
agrees  witi  President  Gorbachev  that 
when  our  negotiators  work  out  an 
treaty  ind  at  a  time  when  the  Presi-    agreement  tare  will  adhere  to  the  ABM 
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there  was  a  summit.  It 
between  our  President 
Gorbachev.  There  was  a 
which  was  issued  fol- 
summit.  That  joint  state- 
follows: 


account  the  preparation  of  the 
offensive  arms— 


discussions  of  strategic  stability 
later  than  3  years  before  the 
s^cified  period,  after  which,  in 
sides  have  not  agreed  other- 
will  be  free  to  decide  Its 


s  de 


In  other  words,  we  adhere  to  the 
ABM  Treat: '  and  at  least  3  years  prior 
to  the  speci  fied  period  of  adherence,  to 
the  end  of  tpe  specified  period  of  adher- 
1  begin  these  talks  on  stra- 
tegic stability.  In  other  words,  again, 
we  are  corimitted  to  adhere  to  the 
ABM  Treat  r  for  a  period  of  at  least  3 
because  the  talks  on  strategic 


stability  ha  ve  to  begin  at  least  3  years 


end  of  the  specified  period. 


So  the  specified  period,  by  definition, 
must  be  at  least  3  years  long.  Of 
course,  it  w  xa  contemplated  it  would  be 
significantl  /  longer  than  that.  None- 
the  purposes  of  this  debate, 
at  a  minimlom,  this  period  is  a  3-year 
period. 

Later  on  In  this  agreed-upon  mutual 
statement  1 1  said  that: 

Such  an  ai  Teement  must  have  the  same 
legal  status  i  .s  the  START  treaty,  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  )ther  similarly  legally  binding 
aigreements. '  This  agreement  will  be  recorded 
in  a  mutual  y  satisfactory  manner;   there- 


a  body 

that  ki4d  of  a  decision,  prematurely,  in 

advancei  of  negotiations  to  modify  that 
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Treaty  for  a  minimum  of  3  years?  That 
Is  the  agreement  between  the  two  of 
them.  And  then  the  U.S.  Senate  comes 
along:  and  says  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  2  years  is  enough  and 
then  we  are  no  longer  going  to  adhere 
to  it. 

How  do  you  have  stability  in  a  rela- 
tionship when  there  is  that  kind  of  a 
high-level  agreement  following  a  sum- 
mit of  adherence  to  a  treaty  for  a  mini- 
mum of  3  years  and  then  comes  the 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  that 
says  within  2  years  or  less  we  want  an 
agreement  to  clearly  remove  any  limi- 
tations on  the  United  States  having  ef- 
fective defenses  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  be  achieved? 

The  ABM  Treaty  and  the  START 
Treaty  are  related.  Maybe  we  do  not 
like  it  that  way.  Maybe  we  would  like 
them  to  be  unrelated  and  delinked,  but 
they  are  linked.  They  are  linked  in  this 
summit  statement. 

The  first  words  in  this  summit  state- 
ment are  "Taking  into  account  the 
preparation  of  the  START  Treaty." 
Those  are  the  first  words.  Then  it  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  leaders  commit 
themselves  to  observe  the  ABM  Treaty 
for  a  specified  period  of  time  which 
clearly  is  a  minimum  of  3  years. 

They  are  linked  in  this  document  and 
they  are  linked  by  the  Soviets.  But  the 
Soviets  have  told  us  over  and  over 
again,  and  all  the  docimients  support 
this,  that  If  they  are  going  to  face  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  ballistic  defenses, 
they  are  not  going  to  commit  them- 
selves to  reduce  their  offensive  num- 
bers because  they  may,  indeed,  want  to 
increase  the  number  of  offensive  weap- 
ons. 

It  is  that  relationship  between  of- 
fense and  defense,  as  Senator  Nunn  has 
pointed  out,  and  the  fact  that  if  a 
country  is  going  to  face  defenses,  that 
it  may  want  to  increase  its  offenses 
rather  than  cut  them,  particularly  if  it 
itself  does  not  have  a  defense. 

It  is  that  relationship  between  of- 
fense and  defense  that  spirals  that 
arms  race  in  defensive  weaponry,  which 
Senator  Nunn  made  reference  to,  and 
the  fact  if  you  face  defenses  you  may 
want  to  increase  your  offenses.  It  is 
that  connection  which  caused  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  say,  "The  ABM  Treaty 
stopped  what  inevitably  would  have  be- 
come a  defensive  arms  race  with  untold 
billions  of  dollars  being  spent  on  each 
side  for  more  and  more  ABM  cov- 
erage." 

It  is  that  relationship,  that  linkage, 
which  caused  our  former  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  under 
President  Nixon  and  Ford,  Bill  Colby, 
to  say: 

The  only  way  to  defend  our  country 
against  nuclear  war  is  to  prevent  it  ttom 
happening.  The  ABM  Treaty  has  played  a 
major  role  In  the  success  of  that  policy  of 
prevention  by  dampening  the  arms  race  and 
providing  the  conditions  necessary  for 
progress  on  limiting  offensive  forces.  It  is  a 


watershed  document.  It  has  done  more  to  re- 
duce the  threat  of  nuclear  war  than  any 
other  single  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  joined  my 
colleague  as  a  cosponsor  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  i)assage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  lead  to  the  development  of 
defenses  that  can  offer  limited  protec- 
tion against  limited  strikes  from  thea- 
ter or  ballistic  missiles. 

The  amendment  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  is  an  authorization  of 
an  additional  S224  million  to  procure 
Patriot  missiles  and  fire  imits  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  The  second  part  restores 
funding  for  certain  ground-based  sys- 
tems to  requested  fiscal  year  1991  lev- 
els. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  associated  with  this  substitute 
amendment  wants  this  fight.  This  ac- 
tion was  forced  upon  us  through  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
fi-om  Virginia.  The  underlying  amend- 
ment goes  far  beyond  any  previous  de- 
bate of  the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty 
that  has  occurred  in  this  body  since 
the  Senate  gave  consent  in  1972. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  been  debating 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty well  before  the  inception  of  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative.  However,  it 
was  the  speech  given  by  President 
Reagan  8  years  ago  that  heated-up  this 
debate.  We  have  talked  about  a  narrow 
versus  broad  interpretation  of  the  trea- 
ty. We  have  discussed  the  virtue  of 
modifications  to  the  treaty.  We  have 
denounced  Soviet  violations  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  We  have  discussed  testing 
under  the  constraints  of  the  treaty. 

We  have  talked  about  deployment  de- 
cisions and  how  these  decisions  effect 
the  treaty.  Year  after  year  we  have 
asked  those  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
SDI  request  if  they  intend  to  conduct 
any  tests.  The  answer  has  always  been 
no. 

I  must  say  at  this  point  that  I  agree 
with  the  premise  that  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  modifications  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 
I  felt  this  way  before  the  Scud  missile 
attacks  on  United  States  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  ballistic  missile  prolifera- 
tion. However.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
continuing  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  ABM  systems  un- 
duly restricts  the  SDI  Program  as  it  is 
presently  defined. 

During  his  February  12  press  con- 
ference. Ambassador  Henry  Cooper,  Di- 
rector of  the  Strategic  Defense  Organi- 
zation stated: 

Realistically  speaking,  if  we  stick  to  the 
schedules  that  I  have  talked  about  here, 
where  we  want  to  reach  a  deplojrment  phase 
by  the  end  of  this  decade,  then  by  the  middle 
of  the  decade,  we  will  be  talking  about  full- 
scale  development  decisions  and  by  that 
point  we'll  be  up  against  congressional  con- 


straints regarding  the  treaty  in  a  pretty  di- 
rect way. 

Ambassador  Cooper  believes  that  it 
will  be  1995  or  1996  before  any  SDI  ex- 
periments are  conducted  that  will  vio- 
late the  ABM  Treaty.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  see  the  need  to  negotiate  and  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
within  2  years,  that  removes  all  limita- 
tions on  defenses  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  substitute 
amendment  offers  the  Senate  the 
chance  to  move  more  quickly  toward 
the  deployment  of  defenses  against  bal- 
listic missiles.  The  Patriot  is  our  only 
defense,  of  any  kind,  against  ballistic 
missiles.  We  must  continue  to  support 
this  program.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  add  $224  million  to 
this  program. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Patriot  provides  only  a 
limited  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Therefore,  we  have  included  in 
this  amendment  the  redirection  of  fis- 
cal year  1991  SDI  dollars  to  four 
ground-based  programs:  GBI,  E2I,  GBR, 
and  GSTS,  thus  funding  these  pro- 
grams at  fiscal  year  1991  requested 
level  of  $487  million.  The  source  of 
these  funds  will  be  an  across-the-board 
decrement  of  all  other  SDI  programs  of 
more  than  S20  million,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  theater  missile  defenses,  which 
remain  fuUy  funded. 

SDIO  currently  estimates  a  deploy- 
ment decision  for  E2I  and  GBI  at 
roughly  equal  to  that  of  brilliant  peb- 
bles and  brilliant  eyes.  Additional 
funding  will  allow  for  deployment  of 
these  more  mature,  ground-based  sys- 
tems earlier  in  this  decade.  Full  fund- 
ing of  theater  missile  defense  will  keep 
systems  such  as  the  patriot  upgrade. 
Erint,  Arrow  and  Thaad  on  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Nunn 
substitute  to  be  the  best  method  by 
which  we  can  support  defenses  against 
ballistic  missiles.  It  is  a  means  by 
which  we  can  improve  what  is  cur- 
rently deployed  and  provide  additional 
funding  for  ground-based  systems  so 
that  they  can  proceed  with  their  de- 
ployment and  thus  enhance  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Nunn 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 
This  is  a  long  overdue  debate.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  -ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  this  timely  and  frankly,  well  con- 
ceived amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  1972  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty  and  its  1974  protocol,  which  pro- 
hibit nationwide  defenses  against  stra- 
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teglc  ballistic  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Under 
the  agreed  framework,  ABM  deploy- 
ment is  limited  to  one  system  around 
the  National  Capital  or,  alternatively, 
at  a  single  ICBM  site.  The  term  ABM 
S3r8tem  is  defined  to  include  any  sys- 
tem to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  their  elements  in  flight  trajec- 
tory. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  all 
too  familiar  with  a  continuing  pattern 
of  Soviet  noncompliance  with  key  pro- 
visions of  the  ABM  Treaty.  For  in- 
stance, the  Krasnoyarsk  large  phased- 
array  radar,  which  the  Soviet's  claim 
is  intended  for  space  tracking  and  na- 
tional technical  means,  clearly  is  de- 
signed for  ballistic  missile  detection 
and  ABM  battle  management.  Further- 
more, the  radar  is  not  directed  outward 
as  specifled  by  the  ABM  Treaty  but, 
rather,  looks  toward  the  Soviet 
Union's  northeast  border  some  4,600 
kilometers  away.  Although  the  Sovi- 
et's have  finally  acknowledged  that  the 
radar  violates  the  ABM  Treaty,  they 
are  delinquent  in  their  commitment  to 
dismantle  it. 

Moreover,  there  is  compelling  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  has  en- 
gaged in  additional  violations,  such  as 
the  development  and  testing  of  compo- 
nents required  for  a  mobile  ABM  sys- 
tem: the  concurrent  operation  of  air 
defense  comix>nents  and  ABM  compo- 
nents: and  the  development  of  modem 
air  defense  systems  that  have  ABM  ca- 
pabilities. 

My  purpose  in  raising  these  issues  is 
not  to  justify  United  States  abrogation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  but,  rather,  to  illus- 
trate an  alarming  and  continuous  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  noncompliance  with  vir- 
tually every  arms  control  agreement  it 
has  signed.  Indeed,  the  recent  discov- 
ery of  INF-banned  SS-23  missiles  and 
launchers  in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Germany,  along  with  Soviet  re- 
fusal to  permit  United  States  imaging 
of  Soviet  missile  canisters  on  three  oc- 
casions, provide  a  sobering  illustration 
of  how  the  Soviet's  view  their  legal  ob- 
ligations and  political  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
President  Nixon's  arms  control  nego- 
tiators believed  an  ABM  Treaty  would 
enhance  superpower  stability  and  pre- 
vent an  expensive  and  dangerous  mis- 
sile/anti-mlsslle  arms  race.  However,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  many  of  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  based  are  no  longer  valid.  For  in- 
stance, the  treaty  was  premised  on  a 
fundamental  linkage  between  offensive 
and  defensive  forces,  whereby  ABM 
limitations  would  lead  to  subsequent 
reductions  in  strategic  offensive  weap- 
ons. However,  the  truth  is  that  deep  re- 
ductions in  strategic  offensive  forces 
did  not  occur  in  the  wake  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Furthermore,  treaty  supporters  as- 
Buifled  that  ABM  limitations  would  re- 
duce threats  to  the  survivability  of  re- 


taliatohr  forces.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Soviet  [Union  continued  to  aggressively 
moderolze  and  deploy  large  numbers  of 
"heav3^"  ICBM's,  such  as  the  SS-18. 
which  combine  enhanced  accuracy  and 
yield  to  increase  the  vulnerability  of 
U.S.  re  saltatory  forces. 

Flna  ly,  in  1972,  it  was  assumed  that 
missile  defense  technologies  were  nei- 
ther sirvivable  nor  cost-effective  and, 
thus,  insufficient  to  deter  aggression. 
Howevisr,  recent  technological  ad- 
vances within  the  SDI  Program  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
has  within  its  grasp  the  capability  to 
deploy  a  capable,  cost-effective  missile 
defens*  system. 

The  iuccess  of  the  Patriot  system  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  forcefully  le- 
gitimises the  case  for  strategic  missile 
defenses  as  well.  Indeed,  the  world 
watchqd  transflxed  as  Iraqi  Scud  mis- 
rled  toward  Israel  and  Saudi 
only  to  be  successfully  engaged 

.  Patriot  missile  batteries,  ex- 
one  very  tragic  occasion.  The 

iding  maiden  combat  perform- 
ance of  the  Patriot  PAC-2  missile  viv- 

^monstrates  that  anti-ballistic 
technology  offers  a  highly  ef- 
desirable  defense  for  military 

ilian  assets. 

Is  State  of  the  Union  Address. 
President  Bush  directed  that  the  SDI 
prograin  be  refocused  toward  protec- 
tion akainst  limited  ballistic  missile 
strikes,  whatever  their  source.  This 
new  foamework,  called  global  protec- 
tion against  limited  strikes,  would  pro- 
vide a]  more  affordable,  yet  highly  ca- 
pable, layered  missile  defense.  Impor- 
tantly, the  limited  defense  concept  re- 
serves our  option  to  expand  ABM  capa- 
bilities should  future  developments 
warrai  t. 

Mr.  ;  ^resident,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Us  Ited  States  to  reconsider  its  par- 
ticipation  in  the  ABM  Treaty.  Despite 
drama  ;ic  changes  in  the  international 
securil  y  environment,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  aggressively  mod- 
ernize and  enhance  its  strategic  offen- 
sive forces,  while  selectively  disregard- 
ing ke)r  provisions  of  the  existing  ABM 
Treats.  The  nearly  complete  START 
treaty  may  limit  the  number  of  war- 
heads ind  launchers,  but  not  the  qual- 
ity or  effectiveness  of  Soviet  Nuclear 
Forces .  We  may  not  know  what  Soviet 
intent  ons  are,  but  we  certainly  know 
their  dapabilities. 

Furtjiermore,  the  simultaneous  glob- 
al proliferation  of  ballistic  missile 
technology  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction poses  a  clear  and  present 
dangej  to  U.S.  security  interests.  Cur- 
rently; it  is  estimated  that  some  18  to 
20  nations  possess  badlistic  missile  ca- 
pabililly.  Moreover,  countries  are  in- 
creasitigly  developing  an  indigenous 
produ<jtion  capability  which  is  vir- 
tually immune  from  export  controls. 
By  the  year  2000,  the  number  of  coun- 
tries with  deployable  ballistic  missile 
systems  could  reach  as  many  as  24. 
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The  United  States  has  within  its 
reach  the  ^chnology  to  provide  global 
protection -not  only  to  protect  the 
continentad  United  States,  but  protec- 
tion of  thei  entire  United  States  as  well 
as  our  forces  overseas,  our  friends  and 
allies— agsjlnst  limited  strikes.  The 
Warner  arnendment  would  simply  dis- 
courage I  further  technological 
hamstringing,  and  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  tfiat  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  undertake  preparations  for  the 
development  and  testing  of  promising 
ABM  systems  and  components,  in  an- 
ticipation ;  of  a  United  States-Soviet 
agreement  to  nullify  the  ABM  Treaty. 
These  n<innuclear  defensive  tech- 
nologies viould  afford  similar,  yet  sub- 
stantially enhanced,  protection  to  that 
which  our  Patriots  provided  in  Israel 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  ipeople,  we  have  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  inilltary  obligation  to  ensure 
the  defense  and  security  of  our  Nation 
and  our  forces  whereever  they  are.  How 
can  we,  is  good  conscience,  deny  our 
citizens  tne  same  protection  which  we 
so  readily!  provided  to  our  friends  and 
allies  in  tne  Middle  E^t.  The  answer 
is:  we  cannot. 

Mr.  Prasident,  irrespective  of  the 
Warsaw  tjoc  dissolution,  the  Soviet 
Union  renins  internally  unstable,  and 
the  sole  Ration  capable  of  destroying 
the  Unitei  States.  Do  we  really  know 
who  will  control  the  vast  Soviet  nu- 
clear arsenal  in  the  future?  Will  it  be 
Mikhail  Oorbachev.  Boris  Yeltsin,  or 
perhaps  al  reversion  to  hardline  com- 
munism aid  the  KGB? 

If  this  uncertainty  is  not  compelling 
enough,  Saddam  Hussein  personally  de- 
livered a  Wakeup  call  through  his  bal- 
listic missile  terrorism  against  Israel, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  American  troops.  The 
continuing  proliferation  of  sensitive 
missile  technologies  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  presents  an  imme- 
diate and  formidable  challenge  to  our 
security  i|iterests.  Today,  we  must  ask 
ourselves:  I  Is  a  deterrent  posture  based 
on  mutual  assured  destruction  suitable 
to  the  evolving  Third  World  missile 
threat.  ai|d  the  tyrannical  fanaticism 
of  Saddan  Hussein  and  Muammar  Qa- 
dhafi? 

Mr.  President,  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  Changes  in  the 
strategic  and  regional  security  envi- 
ronments I  have  fundamentally  altered 
the  defense  calculus  upon  which  the 
treaty  wap  based.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  Unitei  States  to  move  forward  and 
establish  a  more  stable  deterrent  pos- 
ture whici  integrates  both  strategic  of- 
fensive aqd  defensive  forces.  The  War- 
ner ameildment  Initiates  this  long 
overdue  ti^sition. 

I  command  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  amendment,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Prelident.  I  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legrlslative   clerk   proceeded 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL.  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Senator  Kennedy 
be  listed  as  cosponsor  of  my  substitute 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 
for  mominir  business  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAVA  NAGILA 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  Can- 
tor Sheldon  Feinberg  of  Malveme  has 
brought  to  my  attention  that  this  year 
marks  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
loved popular  Hebrew  song,  "Hava 
Nagila." 

Millions  of  people  of  all  faiths  around 
the  world  have  enjoyed  this  beautiful 
and  lively  tune  without  realizing  that 
it  was  first  composed  in  Jerusalem  in 
1911  by  a  talented  12-year-old  boy, 
Moshe  Nathanson. 

Moshe  Nathanson  moved  to  New 
York  City  as  a  teenager  where  he  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York  and  spent 
60  productive  and  devoted  years  as  a 
teacher,  cantor,  composer,  and  concert 
artist. 

"Hava  Nagila"  has  brought  such  joy 
to  so  many  people  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world  that  we  would  do  well 
to  acknowledge  this  significant  anni- 
versary. Harry  Belafonte  probably  said 
it  best  when  he  declared. 

It  Is  possible  during  the  lifetime  of  a  masi- 
cal  artist  to  And  many  songs  that  will  touch 
the  hearts  of  people  In  many  different  places 
in  the  world.  It  is  most  unique  to  find  one 
song  that  will  do  that  to  all  people. 

"Hava  Nagila,"  Mr.  President,  is  just 
such  a  song. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  my  re- 
marks commemorate  the  special  anni- 
versary of  this  most  joyous  tune. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:55  p.m.,  a  message  fl-om  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
for  ceremonies  as  part  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims 
of  the  holocaust. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
for  ceremonies  as  part  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims 
of  the  holocaust;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NtJNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  647.  An  original  bill  to  require  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  submit  to  Congress  reimrts  on  the  costs 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  the  for- 
eign contributions  made  to  offset  such  costs, 
and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress reports  on  the  contributions  of  foreign 
countries  In  response  to  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Andrew  lAmar  Alexander,  Jr.,  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  Secretary  of  Education: 

Marye  Anne  Fox,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Science  Board.  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  expiring  May 
10. 1996:  and 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Eklucatlonal  Research  and  Improvement  for 
the  terms  Indicated: 

Eugene  L.  Madeira,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991.  vice  Donald  M.  Clark. 

A.  Pierre  GulUermln.  of  Virginia,  for  a 
term  expiring  September  30, 1993.  vice  Robert 
Lee  McE:irath,  term  expired. 


June  Scobee  Rodgera.  of  Arizona,  for  a 
term  expiring  September  30.  1993.  vice  Carol 
Pendas  Whltten,  term  expired. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nomines'  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  hinwelf.  Mr. 
SMrrR,  and  Mr.  Craio): 
S.  634.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44.  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  clarification 
of  limitations  on  controls  of  firearms,  and  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  political 
subdivisions  which  implement  certain  gun 
control  ordinances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  Heiais.  Mr.  DoMENicn. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.     Kasten.     Mr.     Warner.     Mr. 
Stmms.  Mr.  NiCKLES.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
LoTT.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
McCoNNELL,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Sioth. 
Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour): 
S.  635.  A  bill  to  restore  an  enforceable  Fed- 
eral death  penalty,  to  curb  the  abuse  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  to  reform  the  exclusionary  rule, 
to  combat  criminal  violence  Involving  fire- 
arms, to  protect  witnesses  and  other  partici- 
pants In  the  criminal  justice  system  from  vi- 
olence and  Intimidation,  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  gangs  and  serious  juvenile  offenders, 
to  combat  terrorism,  to  combat  sexual  vio- 
lence and  child  abuse,  to  provide  for  drug 
testing  of  offenders  in  the  criminal  justice 
process,  to  secure  the  right  of  victims  and 
defendants  to  equal  justice  without  regard  to 
race  or  color,  'to  enhance  the  rights  of  crime 
victims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLING8: 
S.  636.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
resume  negotiations  in  the  Uruguay  Round 
and  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  Mexico:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  637.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment for  Eastern  Europe  Foundation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FOWLER: 
S.  638.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of  land  for 
addition  to  the  Ocmulgee  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  639.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  a  national  historic  land- 
mark theme  study  on  African-American  his- 
tory; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By    Mr.    KASTEN    (for    himself.    B«r. 
Rockefeller.    Mr.    Danpobtb.    Mr. 

LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  GORTON,  Mr.  RiEOLE, 

Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Sanforo. 
Mr.  Burns.  Mrs.  KassebaOm.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Lucar.  Mr. 
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Coats.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Craio.  Mr. 
McCONNELL,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
8.  640.  A  bill  to  regelate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  a  uniform  product  li- 
ability law,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Ck)mmittee    on    Commerce,     Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  641.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Improved  Rural 
and  Short-Line  Railroad  Service  Act.";   to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportati  on . 

By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Helms): 
S.  642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption for  dependents  of  a  taxpayer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption for  dependent  children  of  a  taxpayer 
who  are  6  years  old  or  younger;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  Elnforce- 
ment  Act  of  1990  to  allow  offsetting  transfers 
among  discretionary  spending  categories:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs,  Jointly,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  with  in- 
structions that  is  one  committee  reports,  the 
other  conmiittee  have  30  days  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Craio,  Mr.  Dan  forth,  Mr. 
DOLE.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Gor- 
ton. Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.     RUDMAN.     Mr.     Simpson.     Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Wallop,  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  645.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  uniform  standards  of 
liability   for  harm   arising  out  of  general 
aviation   accidents;    to   the   Committee   on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Hollinos,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Sasser, 
Ms.  Muculski.  and  Mr.  Brown): 
S.  646.   A  bill   to  amend  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
additional  bankruptcy  Judges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  firom  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 
S.  647.  An  original  bill  to  require  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  submit  to  Ck>ngres8  reports  on  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  the  for- 
eign contributions  made  to  offset  such  costs, 
and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress reiwrts  on  the  contributions  of  foreign 
countries  in  response  to  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis; placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  B4r.  SPECTER: 
8.  648.  A  bill  to  assist  Sutea  in  crime  con- 
trol, law  enforcement  efforts  and  prisoner 
education  projects,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cratee,  and  B4r.  Pell): 
8.  649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  repeal  the  luxury  tax  on 
boats:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By    Mr.    DASCHLE   (for   himself.    Mr. 
]  oren.   Mr.   BREAUX.  Mr.   Bumpers. 
]  r.  Burdick,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Coch- 
I  u»,    Mr.    Conrad,    Mr.    Craio,    Mr. 
I  kon,   Mr.   Grassley,   Mr.   Helms, 
J  X.  Johnston,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Pryor, 
B  'I.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  s  rengthen  the  United  States'  ability 
to  respa  id  to  foreign  trade  practices  that 
threaten  United  States  commerce;   to  the 
Conunltl  ee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  651.  K  bill  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  I  ederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, an(  to  make  technical  amendments  to 
the  Fede  ral  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Hon  e  Loan  Bank  Act.  and  the  National 
Bank  A(  t;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  652.  K  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of  tele- 
phone U!  jrs  by  amending  section  3121  of  title 
18.  Unit«  i  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commer  le.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    HEFLIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
I  atch,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  DeCon- 
c  :si,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
I  amato.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Cochran, 
»lr.    ExoN,    Mr.    GORTON,    and    Mr. 
Beid): 
S.  653.  A  bill  to  prohibit  injunctive  relief, 
or  an  ai  rard  of  costs,  including  attorney's 
fees,   agi  .inst  a  Judicial   officer  for  action 
taken  in  a  Judicial  capacity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tl  e  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,   Mr. 
I  atch.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Lautenbero. 
J  [r.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  654.   A  bill   to  amend  title  35.  United 
States  C  >de,  with  respect  to  patents  on  cer- 
tain pro<  esses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.   655,    A   bill   to  establish  the   National 
Park  Sy  item  Visitor  Facilities  Trust  Fund; 
to  the  C<  mmittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    KASTEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Eelms,   Mr.   LoTT,   Mr.   Coats,   Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.   Wallop,  Mr.   McCain, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  BiniNS, 
^  [r.  Garn,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  D' Amato, 
a  ad  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cod^  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
long-ten^  capital  gains  rate  of  15  percent 
and  Inde  dng  of  certain  capital  gains,  and  for 
other   pi  rposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
>  etzenbaum): 
S.  657.  A,  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1!  66  to  provide  for  more  competitive 
pricing  o(f  Infant  formula  for  the  special  sup- 
plement! .1  food  program  for  women,  infants, 
and  chil  Iren  [WIC],  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ci  immittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  For«  Btry. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  658.  A  bill  to  provide  law  enforcement 
scholars!  lipe  and  recruitment  incentives;  to 
the  Com  nittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
I  eConcini,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  659.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  cer- 
tain ban  to  the  furnishing  of  veterans  bene- 
fits to  c<  rtain  former  spouses  of  veterans  and 
to  suspeid  temporarily  a  bar  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  pertain  married  children  of  veterans 
for  veterans  benefits  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oti  Veterans  Affairs. 

By.  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
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S.  660.  A  )111  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  {to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  bankruptcy  Judge  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Illinois;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  MrjHEFLIN: 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  of  September  13.  1991,  through 
September  IB.  1991.  as  "National  Ballroom 
Dance  Week'f;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.jBROWN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  AKAKA.  and  Mr.  Sasser): 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
Iraq;  to  thej  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


SUBMISSIt)N  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (on  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By   Mr]  HOLLINGS   (for  himself.   Mr. 

ByrdI  Mr.   Ford,  Mr.  Conrad,   Mr. 

Hel»«.  Mr.  TmniMOND.  Mr.  Inouye, 

Mr.     HEFLIN,     Mr.     Sanford,     Mr. 

AKAia.  Mr.  Wellstone.  Mr.  Shelby, 

Mr.  SASSER,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 

BURDICK): 

S.  Res.  78.  Resolution  to  disapprove  the  re- 
quest of  thei  President  for  extension  of  the 
fast-track  procedures  under  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  (impetitiveness  Act  of  1968  and 
the  Trade  A*t  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mrj  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HEiNi): 
S.  Res.  79.  Resolution  authorizing  printing 
additional    cppies   of   Senate    report   titled 
"Developments  in  Aging:  1990";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rvues  and  Administration. 

By  Mrj  NUNN  (for  Mr.  MrrcHELL  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole)): 
S.  Res.  80.|  Resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony by  a  ^enate  employee  in  the  case  of 
Tennessee  v.  Hutchinson,  No.  9100652MMACI 
((Jeneral  Sessions  Court  of  Knox  County)  and 
related  caseat  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr    BRADLEY   (for   himself,    Mr. 
BiDEii .  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Rieole,  and 
Mr.  L  EVIN): 
S.  Res.  81. ;  lesolution  commending  the  Bal- 
tic States  f(ir  their  efforts  to  regain  inde- 
pendence anl  urging  measures  to  support 
such  efforts;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


STATEM  ENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  A]  ID  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  M :.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SMira.  and  Mr.  Craig): 
S.  634.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44. 
title  18.  Un  Ited  States  Code,  to  provide 
clarlficatlo  a  of  limitations  on  controls 
of  firearms ,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  fuiids  to  political  subdivisions 
which  Impement  certain  grun  control 
ordinances^  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

OUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  President,  we  have 
of  talk  over  the  past  few 
the  importance  of  preserv- 
expandlng     constitutional 


Mr.  SYMVIS 
heard  a  loi 
years  abou' , 
ing     and 
rights. 

Various  l^'ederal  courts  have  found 
constitutio  oal  rights  ranging  f^om  the 
right  to  a^  abortion  to  the  right  to 
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bum  the  American  flag,  even  though 
neither  abortion  nor  combustion  are 
remotely  suggested  by  anything  in  the 
Constitution.  Proponents  of  these  ex- 
pansions have  talked  sanctimoniously 
about  the  overwhelming  necessity  of 
preserving  these  rights,  even  at  great 
social  cost,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  Constitution. 

Ironically,  many  of  these  same  indi- 
viduals are  prepared  to  readily  discard 
explicit  constitutional  gruarantees 
which  are  not  consistent  with  their 
particular  point  of  view. 

No  constitutional  guarantee  has  been 
more  whittled  away  by  this  hypocrisy 
than  the  second  amendment. 

The  language  of  the  second  amend- 
ment is  simple:  "A  well  regulated  Mili- 
tia, being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed." 

This  language  is  more  sweeping  on 
its  face  than  the  first  amendment, 
which  explicitly  deals  only  with  what 
Congress  may  or  may  not  do.  Further- 
more, although  the  second  amendment 
contains  a  piu-pose,  it  has  no  explicit 
conditions. 

Yet,  the  same  judges  and  constitu- 
tional scholars  who  have  pulled 
panoplies  of  constitutional  rights  out 
of  their  ears  seem  perfectly  willing  to 
ignore  those  embarrassing  provisions 
of  the  Constitution — including  this 
one — which  fail  to  conform  to  their 
world  view. 

One  of  the  most  serious  blows  to  the 
second  amendment — although  certainly 
not  the  only  one — occurred  in  June 
1981,  when  the  city  of  Morton  Grove, 
IL,  enacted  an  outright  ban  on  the  ci- 
vilian ownership  of  handguns. 

Morton  Grove  implemented  its  gun 
ban  with  much  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, but,  not  surprisingly,  it  re- 
sulted in  no  decrease  in  the  local  crime 
rate.  To  the  contrary,  Morton  Grove 
continued  to  experience  an  increase  in 
violent  crime,  while  Kinnesaw,  GA, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  moved  to 
mandate  gun  ownership,  saw  its  violent 
crime  rate  decline. 

This  could  hardly  have  been  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone,  even  the  naive  city 
councilmen  of  Morton  Grove. 

Those  locations  in  the  United  States 
which  most  heavily  regulate  guns — 
Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  and  so 
on — are  also,  not  coincidentally,  the 
murder  and  crime  capitals  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
State  or  locality  should  have  the  right 
to  implement  the  policies  of  its  choice, 
even  if  those  policies  lead  to  the  gratu- 
itous suH'ering  of  its  citizens. 

However,  as  some  of  our  liberal  col- 
leagues have  regularly  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  this  body,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  a  guarantor  of  the  people's  rights 
under  the  Constitution — and  particu- 


larly under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Accordingly,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  prevent  any  munici- 
pality that  has  enacted  a  g\in  ban  com- 
parable to  the  Morton  Grove  law  from 
receiving  Federal  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance. The  intention  is  to  send  a 
strong  message  to  municipalities  con- 
templating tampering  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  to  deter  them  from  enact- 
ing such  statist  and  unconstitutional 
ordinances. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  intent  of  the 
Morton  Grove  law  is  to  keep  dangerous 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
lawbreakers,  it  is  important  to  keep 
one  thing  in  mind:  The  reason 
lawbreakers  are  called  "lawbreakers" 
is  because  they  break  the  law.  There  is 
a  substantial  probability,  therefore, 
that  passing  another  law  is  going  to 
have  little  effect  on  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  studies 
show  that  over  80  percent  of  criminals 
who  use  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
crimes  of  violence  acquired  those  fire- 
arms unlawfully.  K  this  is  the  case,  the 
only  effect  of  a  statute  such  as  Morton 
Grove's  will  be  to  leave  a  disarmed  in- 
nocent citizenry  at  the  mercy  of  armed 
lawbreakers. 

Gun  control  attacks  a  serious  prob- 
lem from  the  wrong  angle.  Today  60 
million  Americans  own  200  million  fire- 
arms, including  approximately  60  mil- 
lion handguns.  Yet,  less  than  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  those  handguns 
will  be  used  to  commit  crimes.  Over 
99.6  percent  of  all  handguns  in  America 
are  used  legally. 

Rather  than  punish  those  who  use 
firearms  in  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
Morton  Grove  would  punish  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  Whatever  the  intent  be- 
hind an  ordinance  of  this  ilk,  it  is  sim- 
ply counterproductive.  We  must  punish 
the  criminals,  not  the  innocent. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  amend- 
ment—all 27  words  of  it— is  clear. 

I  am  offering  this  bill — as  I  have  in 
the  past — because  we  in  Congress  need 
to  take  a  stand  in  support  of  the  right 
of  gun  owners,  and  all  people  who  cher- 
ish freedom.  It  is  the  job  of  the  federal 
government  to  use  its  legal  and  finan- 
cial resources  to  serve  as  a  guarantor 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution — 
and  particularly  the  Bill  of  Rights.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  lend  our  com- 
plicity to  actions  which  threaten  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  undermine  the  Con- 
stitution we  are  sworn  to  defend. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
the  support  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, Gun  Owners  of  America,  and 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right 
to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  and  the  text  of  the 
legislation  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  634  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houx  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  927  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "No  provision"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  political  subdivision  of  a  state 
which  enacts  a  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance 
which  prohibits  the  ownership  or  possession 
of  firearms  or  ammunition  or  any  specific 
type  of  firearm  or  ammunition,  unless  such 
law.  regulation,  or  ordinance  is  specifically 
enacted  by  Federal  law  or  the  law  of  tiie 
State  in  which  the  political  subdivision  is  lo- 
cated, shall  be  ineligible  to— 

"(1)  use  Federal  detention  facilities: 

"(2)  receive  training  from  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation: 

••(3)  receive  assistance  from  or  participate 
in  programs  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams: or 

"(4)  have  access  to  the  Department  of 
Treasury  records  or  training  programs." 

National  Rifle  Association  of 
America.  Institute  for  Legisla- 
TrvE  action. 

Washington.  DC.  February  15. 1989. 
Hon.  Steve  S^i^ms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America,  rep- 
resenting millions  of  law-abiding  firearm 
owners,  collectors,  sportsmen,  competitors 
and  those  who  take  pride  in  our  Constitu- 
tional right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  it  is  my 
distinct  honor  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  the  NRA's  strong  support  for  your 
legislation.  S.  45. 

S.  45  would  not  only  provide  clarification 
of  limitations  on  controls  of  firearms,  but 
also  would  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  political  subdivisions  which  implement 
certain  gun  control  ordinances. 

As  you  80  well  know,  any  political  subdivi- 
sion which  enacts  firearms  ordinances,  regu- 
lations and  laws  which  prohibit  the  owner- 
ship or  possession  of  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion, contrary  to  Federal  or  State  laws,  de- 
prives their  citizens  of  liberty  without  due 
process,  while  at  the  same  time,  negates 
their  rights  under  the  Second.  Ninth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  legislators,  such  as 
yourself,  who  focus  their  Congressional  Ini- 
tiatives on  the  reality  of  our  current  laws 
and  crime  in  this  nation,  versus  those  who 
are  misinformed,  misguided  and  seek  to  ban 
firearms  and/or  ammunition  and  do  not  care 
to  address  our  nation's  severe  crime  prob- 
lems. 

Should.  I  or  the  NRA  be  of  assistance  to 
you,  on  this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do 
not  hesiUte  to  contact  me  (628-63SS)  or  Mary 
Jolly  of  my  staff  (82ft-63S7). 
Sincerely, 

James  Jay  Baker. 
Director,  Federal  Affairs  Division. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
D'AMATO,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.    Garn.    Mr.    Kastrn,    Mr. 
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Warner,  Mr.  symms,  Mr.  nick- 
LES,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Wallop,     Mr.     McCain,     Mr. 

MCCONNBLL.    Mr.    GORTON,    Mr. 

Smith,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Craig. 

and  Mr.  Seymour): 
S.  635.  A  bill  to  restore  an  enforce- 
able Federal  death  penalty,  to  curb  the 
abuse  of  habeas  corpus,  to  reform  the 
exclusionary  rule,  to  combat  criminal 
violence  involving  firearms,  to  protect 
witnesses  and  other  participants  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  from  violence 
tmd  intimidation,  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  gangs  and  serious  Juvenile  of- 
fenders, to  combat  terrorism,  to  com- 
bat sexual  violence  and  child  abuse,  to 
provide  for  drug  testing  of  offenders  in 
the  criminal  justice  process,  to  secure 
the  right  of  victims  and  defendants  to 
equal  justice  without  regard  to  race  or 
color,  to  enhance  the  rights  of  crime 
victims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COICPREHENSrVE  VIOLENT  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1991 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  rise  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senator  Dole  and  25  additional  cospon- 
sors.  President  Bush's  sweeping 
antivlolent  crime  bill.  This  major 
criminal  law  reform  measure  rep- 
resents the  product  of  the  administra- 
tion's unprecedented  1991  crime  sum- 
mit under  the  direction  of  Attorney 
General  Thomburgh.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  1991 
is  vitally  important  legislation  de- 
signed to  combat  the  growing  problem 
of  violent  crime. 

On  Monday,  President  Bush  was 
joined  by  our  Nation's  State  attorneys 
general,  representatives  fl-om  law  en- 
forcement, and  Members  of  Congress  in 
unveiling  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. The  Presiden  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  measure  within  the 
next  100  days.  I  believe  this  is  a  reason- 
able request.  Without  question,  if  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  can  win  a  ground 
war  against  Iraq  in  less  than  100  hours. 
Congress  can  within  100  days  provide 
the  President  and  the  States  with  the 
weapons  needed  to  mount  an  all-out  as- 
sault on  crime. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  was  pleased  to 
attend  as  Attorney  General 
Thomburgh  hosted  an  unprecedented 
national  summit  on  law  enforcement 
responses  to  violent  crime.  He  brought 
together  representatives  from  law  en- 
forcement, victims  groups,  community 
action  organizations.  State  and  local 
prooecutors,  judges,  and  Members  of 
Congress.  The  summit  focused  upon 
what  Attorney  General  Thomburgh 
called  the  first  civil  right  of  every 
American— the  right  to  be  tree  trom 
fear  In  our  homes,  on  our  streets,  and 
In  our  communities.  This  legislation  is 
the  product  of  this  conference  and  rep- 
resents what  Americans  truly  demand 
of  Congress  in  order  to  address  violent 
crime. 


Withou  question,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  crime  epidemic  in 
our  coun  ;ry.  With  world  peace  once 
again  wit  lin  our  grasp,  it  is  ironic  that 
American »  do  not  feel  safe  within  their 
own  comnunltles.  Just  open  the  city 
section  c  f  any  urban  newspaper  and 
read  aboit  the  brutality.  Americans 
are  lucre  isingly  falling  victim  to  the 
depraved  acts  of  vicious  murderers, 
rapists,  and  others.  I  find  this  totally 
unacceptable. 

Every  ^  minutes,  a  person  is  mur- 
dered in  the  United  States.  Every  6 
minutes,  ^  woman  is  raped.  Someone  is 
robbed  evpry  55  seconds  and  someone  is 
assaultedi  every  33  seconds.  It  is  no 
wonder  uiat  our  wives  and  daughters 
are  aft-aid  to  walk  the  streets  at  night 
out  of  fear  that  they  will  be  the  next 
statistic] 

Mr.  President,  the  types  of  violent 
crimes  committed  are  mind  boggling. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, of  ^e  almost  19,000  murders  re- 
ported in]  1989,  almost  3,500  were  stab- 
bing deaihs,  366  were  strangrulations, 
over  100  were  asphyxiated,  and  over  240 
ere  burned  to  death.  Almost 
e  the  result  of  shootings, 
poison,  blunt  objects,  and 
other  weipons  accounted  for  the  rest. 
During  t^e  same  year,  there  were  an 
94,504  forcible  rapes  commit- 
United  States.  Cleau-ly,  there 
ntly  vicious  criminals  in  our 
towns  who  must  be  stopped. 
Congress  'must  do  its  part  to  help  the 
administijation  and  our  State  and  local 
governm€|nt8  capture  and  appropriately 
punish  these  violent  offenders. 

Mr.  President,  title  1  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  similar  to  S.  147,  the  Federal 
Death  P^alty  Act  of  1991,  which  I  in- 
troduced Ion  the  first  day  of  this  Con- 
gress. This  title  restores  an  enforceable 
Federal  death  penalty  by  establishing 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  im- 
plementalion  of  a  death  sentence.  It 
authorizee  the  death  penalty  for, 
among  c^her  things,  murder,  espio- 
nage, treason,  murder  for  hire,  and  cer- 
tain atteiipts  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent.       I 

Included  as  title  2  of  this  legislation 
is  new  language  to  reform  current  ha- 
beas corpus  procedures  which  will  min- 
imize Federal  judicial  Interference 
with  Stake  criminal  convictions  and 
deal  withjcommon  abuses  typical  of  ha- 
beas prisoner  petitions.  In  1990,  State 
prisoners!  filed  almost  11,000  petitions 
for  FederfeJ  habeas  corpus  review.  This 
bill  responds  to  the  problem  by  com- 
bining th0  basic  Powell  Committee  rec- 
ommendaltions  for  death  penalty  litiga- 
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of  a  hatteas  corpus  reform  proposal  society  and 
which  I  Introduced  as  S.  148.  Finality 
of  litigat  on  and  the  elimination  of  the 
habeas  4buse  which  currently  sur- 
rounds Stlate  death  penalty  convictions 
is  critica. . 

Mr.  Pr  isident,  the  urgent  need  for 
habeas  c  srpus  was  summed  up  very 


the  most  important  features 


well  by  Jack  Collins,  regional  director 
of  Citizens  fur  Law  and  Order,  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Attorney  General's 
crime  summJt.  Collins,  whose  19-year- 
old  daughter  was  brutally  murdered  al- 
most 6  years  ago  and  whose  murderer 
still  sits  on  d  ^ath  row,  said  that: 

No  single  l«gl8latlve  initiative  is  more 
vital  than  hateas  corpus  reform.  Nothing 
will  afford  the  criminal  justice  system  more 
force,  more  crddlblUty.  and  more  integrity, 
than  putting  an  end  to  the  Interminable  suc- 
cession of  appei  Lis. 

A  particular  case  which  exemplifies 
the  need  for  habeas  reform  is  the  case 
of  Rusty  Wpomer.  Woomer  brutally 
murdered  foiir  people  in  my  home 
State  of  Sofith  Carolina  in  1979.  He 
robbed  and  killed  a  67-year-old  flriend 
of  mine — Jonn  Turner.  He  murdered  a 
mentally  retarded  woman  and  her 
brother-in-law.  He  kidnaped  and  raped 
two  young  wpmen,  murdering  one  and 
permanently  nisfiguring  the  other  after 
shooting  her  in  the  face.  He  was  con- 
victed of  murder  and  was  recently  exe- 
cuted. However,  it  took  over  11  years  of 
litigation  and  numerous  Federal  ha- 
beas appeals  before  this  vicious  killer 
would  pay  Ms  due.  In  fact,  his  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  fofu-  different  times  despite 
he  did  not  dispute  his 
outrageous.  It  is  impera- 
consider  real  habeas  re- 
form which  [respects  the  findings  of 
State  courts  When  there  has  been  a  full 
of  the  issues, 
this  package  includes 
as  title  3  a  I  codification  of  the  good 
faith  exception  to  the  exclusionary 
been  recognized  by  the 
t.  All  too  often  in  violent 
g  cases,  evidence  is  ex- 
cluded at  trikl  simply  because  the  law 
enforcement  officer  Innocently  vio- 
lated searchl  and  seizure  rules.  This 
provision  coaifies  and  expands  upon  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  by  simply  pro- 
viding that  when  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer acts  is  good  faith  compliance 
with  the  fourth  amendment,  any  evi- 
dence obtainied  therefrom  will  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence  in  a  criminal  trial. 
This  is  appropriate  because  criminals 
should  not  go  fi'ee  on  technicalities. 
The  provision  also  includes  an  excep- 
tion to  the  •xclusionary  rule  for  fire- 
arms seized  by  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  prosecutions  for  seri- 
ous crimes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  proposes 
increased  penalties  for  serious  gun  of- 
fenses. It  is  imperative  that  we  make 
substantial  itison  time  a  certainty  for 
the  drug  traTfickers  and  other  crimi- 
nals who  prey  upon  the  innocent  in  our 
use  firearms  to  commit 
their  brutal  drimes. 

This  onrnilus  measure  also  includes 
titles  which  t  expand  victims'  rights  and 
respond  to  texual  violence  and  child 
abuse.  It  alsc  creates  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  drur  testing  for  Federal  of- 
fenders on  p  sstconvlction  release.  Pl- 
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nally,  this  bill  responds  to  the  threat 
of  terrorism  by  including  measures 
which  ensure  the  effective  removal  of 
terrorist  aliens  and  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts against  maritime  and  airline  ter- 
rorism. 

In  summary,  the  fight  to  win  the  war 
on  vicious  crimes  will  not  be  easy.  Yet, 
one  just  has  to  witness  the  pain,  cru- 
elty, and  suffering  which  violent  crime 
offenders  have  caused  this  Nation  to 
know  that  we  must  enact  a  comprehen- 
sive death  penalty,  enhance  the  pen- 
alties for  those  who  use  firearms  to 
conunit  crimes,  and  reform  the  crimi- 
nal procedures  which  cause  so  much 
delay  and  injustice  within  our  criminal 
justice  system.  The  American  people 
demand  action  and  they  demand  it 
now.  We  should  act  swiftly  to  pass  this 
important  legislation,  not  a  watered 
down  version  which  exi>ands  the  rights 
of  criminals  at  the  expense  of  the  law 
abiding.  We  must  have  real  reform. 

In  closing,  the  countdown  has  begim. 
President  Bush  has  asked  Congress  to 
act  upon  this  measure  within  100  days, 
starting  yesterday.  Today  is  day  No.  3. 
The  innocent,  law-abiding  citizens  of 
this  Nation  deserve  tough,  effective 
anticrime  legislation  to  ensuj:^  that 
those  who  commit  violent  crime  face 
forceful  punishment.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a  partisan  effort  to  push  through 
the  Senate  a  liberal  bill  which  expands 
criminals'  rights  will  not  suffice. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  swift  action  upon  this  legisla- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bill 
encompasses  the  real  reform  America 
wants  and  so  greatly  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill, 
along  with  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  635 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS 

(a)  Short  Tftle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Comprehensive  Violent  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DEATH  PENALTY 

Sec.  101.  Short  title. 

Sec.  102.  Death  Penalty  Procedures. 

Sec.  103.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Destruction  of  Aircraft  or  Air- 
craft Facilities. 

Sec.  104.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Espionage. 

Sec.  105.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Transporting  Ebcplosives. 

Sec.  106.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Malicious  Destruction  of  Fed- 
eral Property  by  Explosives. 

Sec.  107.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Malicious  Destruction  of  Inter- 
state Property  by  Explosives. 

Sec.  106.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Murder. 


Sec.  109.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Killing  Official  Guests  or  Inter- 
nationally Protected  Persons. 

Sec.  110.  Murder  by  Federal  Prisoner. 

Sec.  111.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Kidnapping. 

Sec.  112.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Hostage  Taking. 

Sec.  113.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Mailabillty  of  Injurious  Arti- 
cles. 

Sec.  114.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Presidential  Assassination. 

Sec.  115.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Murder  for  Hire. 

Sec.  116.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Violent  Crimes  in  Aid  of  Rack- 
eteering. 

Sec.  117.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Wrecking  Trains. 

Sec.  118.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Bank  Robbery. 

Sec.  119.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Terrorist  Acts. 

Sec.  120.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Aircraft  Hijacking. 

Sec.  121.  Conforming  Amendment  to  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act. 

Sec.  122.  Conforming  Amendment  Relating  to 
Genocide. 

Sec.  123.  Inapplicability  to  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 
TITLE  n— HABEIAS  CORPUS 
SUBTFTLE  A— General  Habeas  Corpus 

REFX}RM 

Sec.  201.  Short  Title  for  Subtitle  A. 

Sec.  202.  Period  of  Limitation. 

Sec.  203.  Appeal. 

Sec.  204.  Amendment  to  Rules  of  Appellate 

Procedure. 
Sec.  205.  Section  2254  Amendments. 
Sec.  206.  Section  2255  Amendments. 

SuBTTTLE  B — Death  Penalty  LmoATiON 
Procedures 

Sec.  210.  Short  Title  for  Subtitle  B. 
Sec.   211.   Death  Penalty   Litigation   Proce- 
dures. 
TITLE  m— EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 
Sec.  301.  Admissibility  of  Certain  Evidence. 
TITLE  rv— FIREARMS 
Subtitle  A— Firearms  and  Related 
Amendments 
Enhanced  Penalty  for  Use  of  Semi- 
automatic   Firearm    During    a 
Crime  of  Violence  or  Drug  Traf- 
ficking Offense. 
Possession  of  a  Firearm  or  an  Ex- 
plosive During  the  Commission 
of  a  Felony. 
Conforming  Amendment  Providing 
Increased    Penalty    for   Second 
Offense  of  Using  an  Explosive 
to  Commit  a  Felony. 
Clarification  of  Definition  of  Con- 
viction. 
.  Permitting  Consideration  of  Pre- 
trial    Detention     for     Certain 
Firearms    and    Elzplosives    Of- 
fenses. 
Smuggling  Firearms  in  Aid  of  Drug 

Trafficking. 
Theft  of  Firearms  and  Elxplosives. 
Conforming  Amendment  Providing 
Mandatory   Revocation   of   Su- 
pervised Release  for  Possession 
of  a  Firearm. 
.   Increased  Penalty  for  Knowingly 
False.    Material   Statement   in 
Connection   with   the   Acquisi- 
tion of  a  Firearm,  from  a  Li- 
censed Dealer. 


Sec. 


Sec. 

401. 

Sec. 

402. 

Sec. 

403. 

Sec. 

404. 

Sec. 

405. 

Sec.  407. 
Sec.  406 


Sec.   409 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


410.  Statute  of  Limitations  for  Certain 
Gangster  Weapon  Offenses. 

411.  Possession  of  Explosives  by  Felons 
and  Others. 

412.  Summary  Destruction  of  Explosives 
Subject  to  Forfeiture. 

413.  Summary  Forfeiture  of  Unregis- 
tered National  Firearms  Act 
Weapons. 

Sec.  414.  Disposition  of  Forfeited  Firearms. 

Sec.  415.  Elimination  of  Outmoded  Language 
Relating  to  Parole. 

Sec.  416.  Possession  of  Stolen  Firearms. 

Sec.  417.  Using  a  Firearm  in  the  Commission 
of  Counterfeiting  or  Forgery. 

418.  Mandatory  Penalty  for  Firearms 
Possession  by  Violent  Felons 
and  Serious  Drug  Offenders. 

419.  Reporting  of  Multiple  Firearms 
Sales. 

420.  Possession  of  Stolen  Firearms  and 
Explosives. 

Sec.  421.  Receipt  of  Firearms  by  non- 
residents. 

Sec.  422.  Firearms  and  Explosives  Conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  423.  Theft  of  Firearms  or  Explosives 
from  Licensee. 

Sec.  424.  Disposing  of  Explosives  to  Prohib- 
ited Persons. 
subtttle  b — prohibrred  gun  clips  and 
Magazines 

Sec.  431.  Findings. 

Sec.  432.  Certain  Ammunition  Clips  and  Mag- 
azines Defined  as  Firearms. 

Sec.  433.  Definition  of  Ammunition  Feeding 
Device. 

Sec.  434.  Prohibitions  Applicable  to  Ammu- 
nition Feeding  Devices. 

Sec.  435.  Identification  Markings  for  Anunu- 
nition  Feeding  Devices. 

Sec.  436.  Criminal  Penalties. 

Sec.   437.    Noninterruption    of   Business   for 
Persons  in  the  Business  of  Im- 
porting or  Manufacturing  Am- 
munition Feeding  Devices. 
TITLE  V— OBSTRUCTION  OP  JUSTICE 

Sec.  501.  Protection  of  Court  Officers  and  Ju- 
rors. 

Sec.  502.  Prohibition  of  Retaliatory  Killings 
of  Witnesses.  Victims,  and  In- 
formants. 

Sec.  503.  Protection  of  State  or  Local  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Providing 
Assistance  to  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Officers. 
TITLE  VI— GANGS  AND  JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS 

Sec.  601.  Amendments  Concerning  Records  of 
Crimes  Committed  by  Juve- 
niles. 

Sec.  602.  Adult  Prosecution  of  Serious  Juve- 
nile Offenders. 

Sec.  603.  Serious  Drug  Offenses  by  Juveniles 
as  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act 
Predicates. 

Sec.  604.  Increased  Penalty  for  Travel  Act 
Crimes  Involving  Violence. 

Sec.  605.  Increased  Penalty  for  Conspiracy  to 
Commit  Murder  for  Hire. 
TITLE  Vn— TERRORISM 
SUBTrrLE  A— AVIATION  TERRORISM 

Sec.  701.  Implementation  of  the  1988  Protocol 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Acts  of  Violence  at  Airports 
Serving  International  Civil 
Aviation. 

Sec.  702.  Amendment  to  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

SUBTTTLE  B— MARrmJE  TERRORISM 

Sec.  711.  Short  Title  for  Subtitle  B. 
Sec.  712.  Findings. 
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Sec.  713.  Statement  of  Purpose. 

Sec.  714.  Offenses  of  Violence  A«rainst  Marl- 
time  Navigation  or  Fixed  Plat- 
forms. 

Sec.  715.  Clerical  Amendments. 

Sec.  716.  Effective  Dates. 

Sec.  717.  Territorial  Sea  Elxtendin?  to  Twelve 
Miles  Included  In  Special  Mari- 
time and  Territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sec.  718.  Assimilated  Crimes  in  Extended 
Territorial  Sea. 

Sec.  719.  Jurisdiction  Over  Crimes  Against 
United  States  Nationals  on  Cer- 
Uin  Foreign  Ships. 
SuBTiTLK  C— Terrorist  Auen  Removal 

Sec.  721.  Short  Title  for  Subtitle  C. 

Sec.  722.  Findings. 

Sec.  723.  Terrorist  Activities  Defined. 

Sec.  724.  Procedures  for  Removal  of  Alien 
Terrorists. 

Sec.  725.  Conforming  Amendments. 

Sec.  726.  Effective  Date. 

Subtitle  D— Terrorism  Offenses  and 
Sanctions 

Sec.  731.  Torture. 

Sec.  732.  Use  of  Weapons  of  Ma^s  Destruc- 
tion. 

Sec.  733.  Homicides  and  Attempted  Homi- 
cides Involving  Firearms  in 
Federal  Facilities. 

Sec.  734.  Providing  Material  Support  to  Ter- 
rorists. 

Sec.  735.  Addition  of  Terrorist  Offenses  to 
the  RICO  Statute. 

Sec.  736.  Forfeiture  for  Terrorist  and  Other 
Violent  Acts. 

Sec.  737.  Enhanced  Penalties  for  Certain  Of- 
fenses. 

Sec.  738.  Sentencing  Guidelines  Increase  for 
Terrorist  Crimes. 
Subtitle  E— Antiterrorism  Enforcement 
Provisions. 

Sec.  741.  Aliens  Cooperating  In  Terrorist  or 
Other  Investigations. 

Sec.  742.  Amendment  to  the  Alien  Enemy 
Act. 

Sec.  743.  Counterintelligence  Access  to  Tele- 
phone Records. 

Sec.  744.  Counterintelligence  Access  to  Cred- 
it Records. 

Sec.  745.  Authorization  for  Interceptions  of 
Communications. 

Sec.  746.  Participation  of  Foreign  and  State 
Government  Personnel  in  Inter- 
ceptions of  Communications. 

Sec.  747.  Disclosure  of  Intercepted  Commu- 
nications to  Foreign  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies. 

Sec.  748.  Extension  of  the  SUtute  of  Limita- 
tions for  Certain  Terrorism  Of- 
fenses. 
TITLE  Vm— SEXUAL  VIOLENCE  AND 
CHILD  ABUSE 

Sec.  801.  Admissibility  of  Evidence  of  Simi- 
lar Crimes  in  Sexual  Assault 
and  Child  Molestation  Cases. 

Sec.  802.  Drug  Distribution  to  Pregnant 
Women. 

Sec.  803.  Definition  of  Sexual  Act  for  Victims 
Below  16. 

Sec.  804.  Increased  Penalties  for  Recidivist 
Sex  Offenders. 

Sec.  806.  Restitution  for  Victims  of  Sex  Of- 
fenses. 

Sec.  806.  HTV  Testing  and  Penalty  Enhance- 
ment in  Sexual  Abuse  Cases. 

Sec.  807.  Payment  of  Cost  of  HIV  Testing  for 
Victim. 

TITLE  DC— DRUG  TESTING 
Sec.  901.  Drug  Testing  of  Federal  Offenders 
on  Post-Conviction  Release. 


Sec.  902.  pTMg  Testing  in  State  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Systems  as  a  Condition  of 
Receipt  of  Justice  Drug  Grants. 
TrBLE  X— EQUAL  JUSTICE  ACT 

Sec.  1001.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  1002^  Prohibition  of  Racially  Discrimi- 
natory Policies  Concerning 
Capital  Punishment  or  Other 
Penalties. 

Sec.  1003.jGeneral  Safeguards  Against  Racial 
Prejudice  or  Bias  In  the  Tribu- 
nal. 

Sec.  1004.  t"ederal  Capital  Cases. 

Sec.  1005.  Funding  Objective. 

Sec.  1006J  Extension  of  Protection  of  Civil 
Rights  Statutes. 
TITLE  XI— VICTIMS'  RIGHTS 

Sec.  1101.  Restitution  Amendments. 

Sec.   1102^  Victim's  Right  of  Allocution  in 
Sentencing. 
TtTLE  I— DEATH  PENALTY 

SEC.  101.  S  lORT  TITLE. 

This  ti  le  may  be  cited  as  the  "Capital 
Punishme  at  Procedures  Act  of  1991." 

SEC.  lOa.  D  iATH  penalty  PROCEOURE& 

Title    1 1    of   the   United    States   Code    Is 
amended-  - 

(a)  by    Ldding  the  following  new  chapter 
after  chaj  ter  227: 

"CHAPTER  228— DEATH  PENALTY 
PROCEDURES 


"Sec. 
"3591. 
"3592. 


E:  ;port , 


Set  tence  of  death. 

Factors  to  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death 
Is  justified. 
"3593.  Sp^ial  hearing  to  determine  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified. 
•3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death. 
"3595.  Re^  iew  of  a  sentence  of  death. 
'3596.    Injplementation    of    a    sentence    of 

death. 
"3597.  Usejof  State  facilities. 
"3596.  Api  ointment  of  counsel. 
"3599.  Collateral  Attack  on  Judgment  Impos- 
ing Sentence  of  Death. 
'{3591.  S^tence  of  death 

"A  deffl  adant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of— 

'(a)  an  bffense  described  in  section  794  or 
section  23  11  of  this  title: 

"(b)  an  3ffense  described  in  section  1751(c) 
of  this  tit  le  if  the  offense,  as  determined  be- 
yond a  re  isonable  doubt  at  a  hearing  under 
section  3S  >3,  constitutes  an  attempt  to  mur- 
der the  F  resident  of  the  United  States  and 
results  in  bodily  injury  to  the  President  or 
comes  dj  ngerously  close  to  causing  the 
death  of  t  le  President; 

"(c)  an  offense  referred  to  in  section 
40e(c)(l)  o  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  848  c)(l)),  committed  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing ci  Imlnal  enterprise  offense  under  the 
condition^  described  In  subsection  (b)  of  that 
section; 

"(d)  ad  offense  referred  to  in  section 
40e(c)(l)  o  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  848  c)(l)),  committed  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing c  riminal  enterprise  offense  under 
that  secti  dh,  where  the  defendant  is  a  prin- 
cipal adn  inistrator,  organizer  or  leader  of 
such  an  mterprise,  and  the  defendant,  in 
order  to  ( bstruct  the  investigation  or  pros- 
ecution o  ■  the  enterprise  or  an  offense  in- 
volved in  the  enterprise,  attempts  to  kill  or 
knowingl]  directs,  advises,  authorizes,  or  tw- 
slsts  another  to  attempt  to  kill  any  public 
officer,  juror,  witness,  or  member  of  the  fam- 
ily or  household  of  such  a  person: 

"(e)  an  offense  constituting  a  felony  viola- 
tion of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled  Substances 


Import  and 
or  the  Maritime 
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results  in  the 
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through 
indifference 
death  of  a 
fliction  of  serious 
shall  be  sentepced 
ation  of  the 
in  the  course 
section  3593.  i 
of  a  sentence 
That  no  person 
who  was  less 
the  time  of 


Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.). 

Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act 

1901  et  seq.),  where  the  de- 

with  a  state  of  mind  de- 

(f).  engages  in  such  a 

the  death  of  another  person 

course  of  the  violation  or  trom 

controlled  substance  involved 

or 

offense  for  which  a  sentence 
if  the  defendant,  as  de- 
a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
section  3593,  caused  the  death 
intentionally,    knowingly,    or 
manifesting   extreme 
human  life,   or  caused  the 
through  the  intentional  in- 
bodily  injury; 
to  death  if.  after  conslder- 
f^ctors  set  forth  in  section  3592 
of  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
,  is  determined  that  imposition 
of  death  Is  justified:  Provided, 
may  be  sentenced  to  death 
than  eighteen  years  of  age  at 
'  thfe  offense. 
"{3592.  Factoi  ■  to  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether^  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified 

Factors.— In  determining 

of  death  is  justified  for 

jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury, 

consider  each  of  the  follow- 

factors  and  determine  which. 


reck  lessness 
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sentence  of 
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CAPACITY.— The  defendant's 
to  apireciate  the  wrongful- 
or  to  conform  his  conduct 
of  law  was  significantly 
less  of  whether  the  capacity 
as  to  constitute  a  defense  to 


— The  defendant  was  under  un- 
duress,  regardless  of 
was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
defense  to  the  charge. 

IN  offense  minor.— The 

I^rtlcipatlon    In    the    offense, 

by  another,  was  rel- 

regardless  of  whether  the  par- 

so  minor  as  to  constitute  a 

charge. 


f  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
whether  any  other  aspect  of 
s  background,  character  or 
other  circumstance  of  the  of- 
defendant  may  proffer  as  a 
fac^r  exists. 

Factors  for  Espionage 

•In    determining    whether    a 

diath  is  justified  for  an  offense 

^ection  3591(a),  the  jury,  or  if 

the  court,  shall  consider 
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death  Is  justifled  for  an  offense  described  in 
section  3591  (b)  or  (f),  the  jury,  or  if  there  is 
no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the 
following  aggravating:  factors  and  determine 
which.  If  any,  exist: 

"(1)  Conduct  occurred  during  commission 
OF  SPECIFIED  CRIMES.— The  conduct  resulting 
in  death  occurred  during  the  commission  or 
attempted  commission  of.  or  during  the  im- 
mediate flight  f^om  the  commission  of.  an 
offense  under  section  32  (destruction  of  air- 
craft or  aircraft  facilities),  section  33  (de- 
struction of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
facilities),  section  36  (violence  at  inter- 
national airports),  section  351  (violence 
against  Members  of  Congress,  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, or  Supreme  Court  Justices),  section  751 
(prisoners  in  custody  of  institution  or  offi- 
cer), section  794  (gather  or  delivering  defense 
Information  to  aid  foreign  government),  sec- 
tion 844(d)  (transportation  of  explosives  in 
Interstate  commerce  for  certain  purposes), 
section  844(f)  (destruction  of  Government 
property  by  explosives),  section  844(1)  (de- 
struction of  property  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  by  explosives),  section  1116  (kill- 
ing or  attempted  killing  of  diplomats),  sec- 
tion 1118  (prisoners  serving  life  term),  sec- 
tion laOl  (kidnapping),  section  1203  (hostage 
taking),  section  1751  (violence  against  the 
President  or  Presidential  staff),  section  1992 
(wrecking  trains),  section  2280  (maritime  vi- 
olence), section  2281  (maritime  platform  vio- 
lence), section  2332  (terrorist  acts  abroad 
against  United  States  nationals),  section 
2339  (use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction),  or 
section  2381  (treason)  of  this  title,  section 
1826  of  Title  28  (persons  in  custody  as  recal- 
citrant witnesses  or  hospitalized  following 
insanity  acquittal),  or  section  902  (1)  or  (n)  cf 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1472  (1)  or  (n)  (aircraft  piracy)). 

"(2)  Involvement  of  firearm  or  previous 
conviction  of  violent  felony  involving 
FIREARM.— The  defendant— 

"(A)  during  and  In  relation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  or  attempt- 
ing to  escape  apprehension  used  or  possessed 
a  firearm  as  defined  in  section  921  of  this 
title;  or 

"(B)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  or  State  offense  punishable  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year, 
involving  the  use  or  attempted  or  threatened 
use  of  a  firearm,  as  defined  in  section  921  of 
this  title,  against  another  person. 

"(3)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 

WHICH  A  sentence  OF  DEATH  OR  LIFE  IMPRIS- 
ONMENT WAS  AUTHORIZED.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(4)  Previous  conviction  of  other  serious 
OFFENSES.— The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or 
State  offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year,  com- 
mitted on  different  occasions.  Involving  the 
Importation,  manufacture,  or  distribution  of 
a  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802))  or  the  infliction  of.  or  attempted 
Infliction  of.  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 
uirnn  another  person. 

"(5)  Grave  risk  of  death  to  ADomoNAL 
persons.- The  defendant.  In  the  commission 
of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  or  attempting  to 
escape  apprehension,  knowingly  created  a 
grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more  persons  in 
addition  to  the  victim  of  the  offense. 

"(6)  Heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner 
OF  commission.- The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 


depraved  manner  in  that  it  involved  torture 
or  serious  physical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

"(7)  Procurement  of  offense  by  pay- 
ment.— ^The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(8)  Commission  of  the  offense  for  pecu- 
niary gain.— The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  or  anything  of 
pecuniary  value. 

"(9)  Substantial  planning  and 
premedftation.— The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation. 

"(10)  Vulnerabiuty  of  victim.— The  vic- 
tim was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old 
age.  youth,  or  infirmity. 

"(11)  Type  of  victim —The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  against— 

"(A)  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Vice  President-elect,  the  Vice  President-des- 
ignate, or,  if  there  was  no  Vice  President, 
the  officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  person  acting  as  President  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States: 

"(B)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  In  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  that  official  was 
in  the  United  States  on  official  business:  or 

"(D)  a  Federal  public  servant  who  was  out- 
side of  the  United  States  or  who  was  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  a  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, an  employee  (Including  a  volunteer  or 
contract  employee)  of  a  Federal  prison,  or  an 
official  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons — 

"(1)  while  such  public  servant  was  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  his  official  duties; 

"(11)  because  of  the  performance  of  such 
public  servant's  official  duties;  or 

"(ill)  because  of  such  public  servant's  sta- 
tus as  a  public  servant. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  terms 
'President-elect'  and  "Vice  President-elect' 
mean  such  persons  as  are  the  apparent  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  respectively,  as 
ascertained  from  the  results  of  the  general 
elections  held  to  determine  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  in  accordance 
with  title  3.  United  States  Code,  sections  1 
and  2;  a  'Federal  law  enforcement  officer'  Is 
a  public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a 
Government  agency  or  Congress  to  conduct 
or  engage  in  the  prevention,  investigation, 
or  prosecution  of  an  offense;  'Federal  prison' 
means  a  Federal  correctional,  detention,  or 
penal  facility.  Federal  community  treatment 
center,  or  Federal  halfway  house,  or  any 
such  prison  operated  under  contract  with  the 
Federal  government;  and  'Federal  judge' 
means  any  judicial  oflleer  of  the  United 
States,  and  includes  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  United  States  magistrate  judge. 
The  jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

"(d)  Aggravating  Factors  for  Drug  Of- 
fense Death  Penalty.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  Is  justified  for 
an  offense  described  In  section  3591(c>-(e). 
the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  each  of  the  following  aggra- 
vating factors  and  determine  which,  if  any. 
exist— 

"(1)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  death  or  life  impris- 
ONMENT WAS  AUTHORIZED.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  In  the  death  of  a 


person,  for  whlcha  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(2)  PREVIOUS  CONVICTION  OF  OTHER  SERIOUS 

OFFENSES.— The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or 
State  offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year,  com- 
mitted on  different  occasions,  involving  the 
importation,  manufacture,  or  distribution  of 
a  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substance  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802))  of  the  Infliction  of.  or  attempted 
infliction  of.  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 
upon  another  person. 

"(3)  Previous  serious  drug  felony  con- 
viction.—The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  Federal  or  State  offense 
Involving  the  manufacture,  distribution.  Im- 
portation, or  possession  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substance  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802))  for 
which  a  sentence  of  five  or  more  years  of  Im- 
prisonment was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(4)  Use  of  firearm.— In  committing  the 
offense,  or  In  furtherance  of  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  of  which  the  offense  was 
a  part,  the  defendant  used  a  firearm  or 
knowingly  directed,  advised,  authorized,  or 
assisted  another  to  use  a  firearm,  as  defined 
in  section  921  of  this  title,  to  threaten.  In- 
timidate, assault,  or  injure  a  person. 

"(5)  Distribution  to  persons  under  twkn- 
TY-ONE.— The  offense,  or  a  continuing  crimi- 
nal enterprise  of  which  the  offense  was  a 
part,  involved  conduct  proscribed  by  section 
418  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  which 
was  committed  directly  by  the  defendant  or 
for  which  the  defendant  would  be  liable 
under  section  2  of  this  title. 

"(6)  Distribution  near  schools.— The  of- 
fense, or  a  continuing  criminal  entarprise  of 
which  the  offense  was  a  part,  involved  con- 
duct proscribed  by  section  419  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  which  was  conmiltted 
directly  by  the  defendant  or  for  which  the 
defendant  would  be  liable  under  section  2  of 
this  title. 

"(7)  Using  minors  in  trafficking.— The  of- 
fense, or  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of 
which  the  offense  was  a  part.  Involved  con- 
duct proscribed  by  section  420  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  which  was  committed 
directly  by  the  defendant  or  for  which  the 
defendant  would  be  liable  under  section  2  of 
this  title. 

"(8)  Lethal  adulterant.- The  offense  in- 
volved the  importation,  manufacture,  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  controlled  substance  (as  de- 
fined in  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  802)).  mixed  with  a  po- 
tentially lethal  adulterant,  and  the  defend- 
ant was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
adulterant.  The  jury,  or  If  there  Is  no  jury, 
the  court,  may  consider  whether  any  other 
aggravating  factor  exists. 
'i  S&8S.  Special  hearing  to  determine  wiietlter 

•  sentence  of  death  ia  justified 

"(a)  Notice  by  the  Government.— When- 
ever the  Government  Intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  for  an  offense  described  in  sec- 
tion 3591.  the  attorney  for  the  government,  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  trial,  or  before 
acceptance  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty, 
or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court  may 
permit  ut>on  a  showing  of  good  cause,  shall 
sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and  serve  on  the 
defendant,  a  notice  that  the  Government  In 
the  event  of  conviction  will  seek  the  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  notice  shall  set  forth  the 
aggravating  factor  or  ftu^tors  enumerated  In 
section  3592,  and  any  other  aggravating  fac- 
tor not  specifically  enumerated  in  section 
3592,  that  the  Government,  If  the  defendant 
Is  convicted,  will  seek  to  prove  as  the  basis 
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for  the  death  penalty.  The  factors  for  which 
notice  is  provided  under  this  subsection  may 
include  factors  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
offense  on  the  victim  and  the  victim's  fam- 
ily. The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for 
the  g:ovemment  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(b)  Hearing  Before  a  Court  or  Jury.— 
When  the  attorney  for  the  government  has 
Qled  a  notice  as  required  under  subsection 
(a)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense described  in  section  3591,  the  Judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  Judge  if 
that  Judge  is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Prior  to  such 
a  hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  FYobation  Serv- 
ice, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The 
bearings  shall  be  conducted— 

"(1)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt: 

"(2)  before  a  Jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 

"(C)  the  Jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

"CD)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary;  or 

"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion  of 
the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government. 

A  Jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless,  at 
any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(c)  Proof  of  Mitigatino  and  Aggravat- 
iNO  Factors.- At  the  hearing,  information 
may  be  presented  as  to — 

"(1)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
factor  listed  in  section  3592  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor;  and 

"(2)  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  in  section  3502  for  which  no- 
tice has  been  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
and  (if  information  is  presented  relating  to 
such  a  listed  factor)  any  other  aggravating 
factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so  provided. 
The  information  presented  may  include  the 
trial  transcript  and  exhibits.  Any  other  in- 
formation relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  ag- 
gravating factors  may  be  presented  by  either 
the  government  or  the  defendant,  regardless 
of  its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  information  may  be  excluded  if  its 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  Jury.  The  attorney 
for  the  government  and  for  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argument  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  establish 
the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factor,  and  as  to  the  api>ropriateness  in 
that  case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  attorney  for  the  government  shall  open 
the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reply.  The  government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  is  on  the  government,  and  is  not 
satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor 
is  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 


any  mi  ti|  rating  factor  is  on  the  defendant, 
and  is  nc  t  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  fa  ;tor  is  established  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  tt  B  evidence. 

"(d)  RiTURN  OF  Special,  Findinos.— The 
Jury,  or  1 '  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  i  Jl  the  information  received  during 
the  heari  ig.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
identifyii  g  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  section  3592  found  to  exist  and 
any  othe:  aggravating  factor  for  which  no- 
tice has  l^en  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
found  to  exist.  A  finding  with  respect  to  a 
mitigatin;  factor  may  be  made  by  one  or 
more  mei  ibers  of  the  Jury,  and  any  member 
of  the  Jur  r  who  finds  the  existence  of  a  miti- 
gating fa  :tor  may  consider  such  factor  es- 
tablished for  purposes  of  this  section  regard- 
less of  th(  i  number  of  Jurors  who  concur  that 
the  facto-  has  been  established.  A  finding 
with  resp  ict  to  any  aggravating  factor  must 
be  unaninous.  If  no  aggravating  factor  set 
forth  In  lectlon  3592  is  found  to  exist,  the 
court  stu  11  impose  a  sentence  other  than 
death  aut  lorized  by  law. 

"(e)  Re  ruRN  of  a  Fwding  Concerning  a 
Sentence  of  Death 

"(1)  an  )ffense  described  in  section  3591(a), 
an  aggrai  Eiting  factor  required  to  be  consid- 
ered undei'  section  3592(b)  is  found  to  exist; 

"(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591(b) 
or  (f).  an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be 
considerei  I  under  section  3592(c)  is  found  to 
exist;  or 

"(3)  an  )ffen8e  described  in  section  3591(c)- 
(e),  an  ag|  ravating  factor  required  to  be  con- 
sidered u  Oder  section  3592(d)  is  found  to 
exist;  the  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
court,  sht  11  then  consider  whether  the  aggra- 
vating faqtor  or  factors  found  to  exist  under 
subsectios  (d)  outweigh  any  mitigating  fac- 
tor or  fa  itors.  The  Jury,  or  If  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court  shall  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  i  I  it  unanimously  finds  at  least  one 
aggravati  ig  factor  and  no  mitigating  factor 
or  if  it  fii  ds  one  or  more  aggravating  factors 
which  outweigh  any  mitigating  factors.  In 
any  othef  case,  it  shall  not  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  Jury  shall  be  in- 
structed 1  hat  it  must  avoid  any  influence  of 
sympathy,  sentiment,  passion,  prejudice,  or 
other  arbitrary  factors  in  its  decision,  and 
should  m<  kke  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
informati  >n  warrants. 

"(0  S:  'EciAL  Precaution  to  Assure 
Against  ]  Jiscrmination.- In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  J  iry,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return 
of  a  find]  Dg  under  subsection  (e),  shall  in- 
struct th(  Jury  that.  In  considering  whether 
a  sentenc  i  of  death  is  Justified,  it  shall  not 
be  influen  ced  by  prejudice  or  bias  relating  to 
the  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  th !  defendant  or  of  any  victim  and 
that  the  J  iry  is  not  to  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  imless  it  has  concluded  that  it 
would  reo  >mmend  a  sentence  of  death  for  the 
crime  in  luestion  no  matter  what  the  race, 
color,  rell  fion,  national  origin,  or  sex  of  the 
defendant  or  of  any  victim  may  be.  The  Jury, 
upon  retu  -n  of  a  finding  under  subsection  (e), 
shall  also  return  to  the  court  a  certificate, 
signed  by  each  Juror,  that  prejudice  or  bias 
relating  t )  the  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim 
was  not  ii  ivolved  in  reaching  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual de4islon  and  that  the  individual  Juror 
would  ha^e  made  the  same  recommendation 
regarding  a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  ques- 
tion no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religion, 
national  Origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or 
any  victiA  may  be. 
"i  3S94.  la  poaition  of  a  sentence  of  death 

"Upon  I  he  recommendation  under  section 
35fl3(e)  th  .t  a  sentence  of  death  be  imposed. 
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the  court  shill  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Othen^ise  the  court  shall  impose  a 
sentence,  othfsr  than  death,  authorized  by 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  if  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
for  the  offense  is  life  imprisonment,  the 
court  may  impose  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment without  the  possibility  of  release. 
"i  3595.  Revie4  of  a  sentence  of  death 

"(a)  APPEAi. — In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  deat4  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  ^-eview  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ai>- 
peal  of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  Jiidgment  of  conviction.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  section  may 
be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  and  shall  have  priority 
over  all  other  leases. 

"(b)  Review.— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case,  includ- 
ing— J 

"(1)  the  evlidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

"(2)  the  infarmation  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

"(3)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearii|g;  and 

"(4)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
section  3593(d]. 

"(c)  Decision  and  Disposition. — 

"(1)  If  the  {  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  ser 
under  the  inf 
any  other  arb^ 

"(B)  the  evl 
the  special  fii 
gravating  fact 

"(C)  the  pr 


of   a    sentence    of 


mce  of  death  was  not  imposed 
lence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 

.ry  factor; 
lence  and  information  support 
ngs  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
ir  or  factors;  and 
iceedings  did  not  involve  any 
other  prejudicial  error  requiring  reversal  of 
the  sentence  ^hat  was  properly  preserved  for 
and  raised  on  appeal; 

it  shall  affirnv  the  sentence. 

"(2)  In  any  sther  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  sectiom  3593  or  for  imposition  of  an- 
other authorised  sentence  as  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  rMisons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion. 
''SS59ft.    Implementation 

death  1 

"(a)  In  General. — A  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  Ideath  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Chapter  shall  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  (General  until 
exhaustion  of  the  procedures  for  appeal  of 
the  Judgment  of  conviction  and  for  review  of 
the  sentence,  ^en  the  sentence  is  to  be  im- 
plemented, tl^e  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
lease the  perion  sentenced  to  death  to  the 
custody  of  a!  United  States  Marshal,  who 
shall  superviaje  implementation  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  nlanner  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  the  sentence  is  imposed. 
If  the  law  of  such  State  does  not  provide  for 
implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death,  the 
court  shall  designate  another  State,  the  law 
of  which  doea  so  provide,  and  the  sentence 
shall  be  implemented  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  sucD  law. 

"(b)  Speciax  Bars  to  EScecution.- A  sen- 
tence of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon 
a  person  whollacks  the  mental  capacity  to 
understand  the  death  penalty  and  why  it  was 
imposed  on  tfiat  person,  or  upon  a  woman 
while  she  is  pKgnant. 

"(c)  Employees  May  Decline  to  Partici- 
pate.—No  employee  of  any  State  department 
of  corrections,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
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ons,  or  the  United  States  Marshals  Service, 
and  no  employee  providing  services  to  that 
department,  bureau,  or  service  under  con- 
tract shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  that 
employment  or  contractual  obligation,  to  be 
In  attendance  at  or  to  participate  in  any  exe- 
cution carried  out  under  this  section  if  such 
participation  is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligrious  convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'partici- 
pate in  any  execution'  includes  personal 
preparation  of  the  condemned  individual  a&d 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
in  carrying  out  such  activities. 
"1 3597.  Uw  of  SUte  facilitic* 

"A  United  States  Marshal  charged  with  su- 
pervising the  implementation  of  a  sentence 
of  death  may  use  appropriate  State  or  local 
facilities  for  the  purpose,  may  use  the  serv- 
ices of  an  appropriate  State  or  local  official 
or  of  a  person  such  an  official  employs  for 
the  puriMse,  and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof 
In  an  amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 
"{  3500.  Appointment  of  oounael 

"(a)  Representation  of  Indigent  Defend- 
ants.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  this  section  shall  govern  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  for  any  defendant  against 
whom  a  sentence  of  death  is  sought,  or  on 
whom  a  sentence  of  death  has  been  imposed, 
for  an  offense  against  the  United  States, 
where  the  defendant  is  or  becomes  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  adequate  representa- 
tion. Such  a  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to 
appointment  of  counsel  from  the  commence- 
ment of  trial  proceedings  until  one  of  the 
conditions  specifled  in  section  3599(b)  of  this 
title  has  occurred. 

"(b)  REPRESENTA'nON  BEFORE  FlNALrry  OF 

Judgment. — A  defendant  within  the  scope  of 
this  section  shall  have  counsel  appointed  for 
trial  representation  as  provided  in  section 
30O5  of  this  title.  At  least  one  counsel  so  ap- 
pointed shall  continue  to  represent  the  de- 
fendant until  the  conclusion  of  direct  review 
of  the  Judgment,  unless  replaced  by  the  court 
with  other  qualified  counsel. 

"(C)    REPRESENTA-nON    AFTER    FlNALrTY    OF 

Judgment.— When  a  judgment  imposing  a 
sentence  of  death  has  become  flnal  through 
affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct 
review,  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  direct  review,  or  expiration  of  the 
time  for  seeking  direct  review  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court,  the  govern- 
ment shall  promptly  notify  the  district  court 
that  imposed  the  sentence.  Within  10  days  of 
receipt  of  such  notice,  the  district  court 
shall  proceed  to  make  a  determination 
whether  the  defendant  is  eligible  under  this 
section  for  appointment  of  counsel  for  subse- 
quent proceedings.  On  the  basis  of  the  deter- 
mination, the  court  shall  issue  an  order:  (1) 
appointing  one  or  more  counsel  to  represent 
the  defendant  upon  a  finding  that  the  defend- 
ant is  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
representation  and  wishes  to  have  counsel 
appointed  or  Is  unable  competently  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  appointment  of 
counsel:  (2)  finding,  after  a  hearing  if  nec- 
essary, that  the  defendant  rejected  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  and  made  the  decision  with 
an  understanding  of  its  legal  consequences: 
or  (3)  denying  the  appointment  of  counsel 
upon  a  finding  that  the  defendant  is  finan- 
cially able  to  obtain  adequate  representa- 
tion. Counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  different  from  the  counsel 
who  represented  the  defendant  at  trial  and 
on  direct  review  unless  the  defendant  and 
counsel  request  a  continuation  or  renewal  of 
the  earlier  representation. 


"(d)  Standards  for  Competence  of  Coun- 
sel.—In  relation  to  a  defendant  who  Is  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  under  this 
section,  at  least  one  counsel  appointed  for 
trial  representation  must  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  for  at  least  five  years  and  have 
at  least  three  years  of  experience  in  the  trial 
of  felony  cases  In  the  federal  district  courts. 
If  new  counsel  is  appointed  after  Judgment, 
at  least  one  counsel  so  appointed  must  have 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  for  at  least  five 
years  and  have  at  least  three  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  litigation  of  felony  cases  in  the 
federal  courts  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  court,  for  good  cause,  may  ap- 
point counsel  who  does  not  meet  these  stand- 
ards, but  whose  background,  knowledge,  or 
experience  would  otherwise  enable  him  or 
her  to  properly  represent  the  defendant,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
penalty  and  the  nature  of  the  litigation. 

"(e)  AppucABiLiTY  of  Criminal  Jus'ncE 
ACT.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  section  3(X)6A  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  appointments  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  Claims  of  Ineffectiveness  of  Coun- 
sel.—The  ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel  during  proceedings  on  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  in  a  capital  case  shall  not  be  a  ground 
for  relief  from  the  judgment  or  sentence  in 
any  proceeding.  This  limitation  shall  not 
preclude  the  appointment  of  different  coun- 
sel at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
"$3599.  CoUatena  Attack  on  Judsment  Im- 

poaing  Sentence  of  Death 

"(a)  TIME  FOR  Making  Section  2255  Mo- 
tion.— In  a  case  in  which  a  sentence  of  death 
has  been  imposed,  and  the  judgment  has  be- 
come final  as  described  in  section  3596(c)  of 
this  title,  a  motion  in  the  case  under  section 
2255  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  must  be 
filed  within  90  days  of  the  issuance  of  the 
order  relating  to  appointment  of  counsel 
under  section  3596(0  of  this  title.  The  court 
in  which  the  motion  is  filed,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  extend  the  time  for  filing  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  60  days.  A  motion  de- 
scribed in  this  section  shall  have  priority 
over  all  non-capital  matters  in  the  district 
court,  and  in  the  court  of  appeals  on  review 
of  the  district  court's  decision. 

"(b)  Stay  of  Execution.— The  execution  of 
a  sentence  of  death  shall  be  stayed  in  the 
course  of  direct  review  of  the  Judgment  and 
during  the  litigation  of  an  initial  motion  in 
the  case  under  section  2255  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  stay  shall  run  continuously 
following  imposition  of  the  sentence,  and 
shall  expire  if— 

"(1)  the  defendant  falls  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  within  the  time  specifled  in  subsection 
(a),  or  fails  to  make  a  timely  application  for 
court  of  appeals  review  following  the  denial 
of  such  a  motion  by  a  district  court:  or 

"(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2255  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  motion 
under  that  section  is  denied  and  (A)  the  time 
for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari  has  expired 
and  no  petition  has  been  flled:  (B)  a  timely 
petition  for  certiorari  was  flled  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  denied  the  petition:  or  (C)  a 
timely  petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  and 
upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  manner  that  left  the 
capital  sentence  undisturbed:  or 

"(3)  before  a  district  court,  in  the  presence 
of  counsel  and  after  having  been  advised  of 
the  consequences  of  his  decision,  the  defend- 
ant waives  the  right  to  flle  a  motion  under 
section  2255  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 


"(c)  Pdjality  of  the  Dectsion  on  Re- 
view.—If  one  of  the  conditions  specifled  In 
subsection  (b)  has  occurred,  no  court  there- 
after shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay 
of  execution  or  grant  relief  In  the  case  un- 
less— 

"(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  presented  in  earlier  pro- 
ceedings: 

"(2)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  was  (A) 
the  result  of  governmental  action  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  (B)  the  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  recognition  of  a  new  federal  right  that 
is  retroactively  applicable;  or  (C)  based  on  a 
factual  predicate  that  could  not  have  been 
discovered  through  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  in  time  to  present  the  claim  in 
earlier  proceedings;  and 

"(3)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufflcient.  If  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  Imposed.";  and 

"(b)  in  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  II,  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  after  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  227: 
"228.  Death  penalty  procedures  3591". 

SEC.  103.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  DESTRUCTION  OP  AIRCRAFT  OR 
AIRCRAFT  FACnJTIEa 

Section  34  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  changing  the  conuna 
after  the  words  "imprisonment  for  life"  to  a 
period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

ffiC.  IM.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  ESPIONAGE. 

Section  794(a>  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  changing  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  comma 
and  by  adding  immediately  thereafter  the 
words  "except  that  the  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  imposed  unless  the  jury  or,  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  further  finds  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  at  a  hearing  under 
section  3593  of  this  title  that  the  offense  di- 
rectly concerned  nuclear  weaponry,  military 
spacecraft  and  satellites,  early  warning  sys- 
tems, or  other  means  of  defense  or  retalia- 
tion against  large-scale  attack;  war  plans: 
communications  intelligence  or  cryp- 
tographic information:  sources  or  methods  of 
intelligence  or  counterintelligence  oper- 
ations; or  any  other  major  weapons  system 
or  major  element  of  defense  strategy.". 

SEC.  106.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELAUNG 
TO  TRANSPORTING  EZPL06IVBS. 

Section  844(d)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "as  provided  In  section  34  of  this 
title". 

SEC.  106.  CONFCHUONG  AMENDMENT  RELAUNG 
to  MALICIOUS  DESTRUCTION  OF 
FEDERAL  PROPERTT  BY  EXPLO- 
SIVES. 

Section  844(f)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words   "as   provided   in   section  34  of  thia 

title". 

SEC  107.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  MAUCIOUS  DESTRUCTION  OF 
INTERSTATE  PROPERTY  BY  EXPLO- 
SIVES. 

Section  844(1)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words   "as  provided  In  section  34  of  this 

title". 

SEC.  lOS.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  MURDER. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  1111(b)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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"Whoever  Is  gruilty  of  murder  In  the  first 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  im- 
prisonment of  life;" 
nc  iml  conforming  amendment  relating 

TO  KILLING   OFFICIAL   GUESTS  OR 
INTERNATIONALLY  PROIECTED 

PERSONS. 

Section  1116(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "any  such  person  who  Is  found  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life,  and". 
SEC.  110.  MURDER  BY  FEDERAL  PRISONER. 

Chapter  51  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  111&  Murder  by  a  Federal  priaoner 

"(a)  Whoever,  while  confined  in  a  Federal 
prison  under  a  sentence  for  a  term  of  life  im- 
prisonment, murders  another  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  by  life  imprisonment  with- 
out the  possiblity  of  release. 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  'Federal  prison"  means  any  Federal 
correctiona},  detention,  or  penal  facility. 
Federal  community  treatment  center,  or 
Federal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government; 

"(2)  'term  of  life  imi»-i8onment'  means  a 
sentence  for  the  term  of  natural  life,  a  sen- 
tence commuted  to  natural  life,  an  indeter- 
minate term  of  a  minimum  of  at  least  fifteen 
years  and  a  maximum  of  life,  or  an 
unexecuted  sentence  of  death.";  and 

(b)  by  amending  the  section  analysis  to 
add: 

"1U8.  Murder  by  a  Federal  prisoner.". 

SBC  111.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  KIDNAPPING. 

Section  laoi  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"or  for  life"  in  subsection  (a)  the  words 
"and,  if  the  death  of  any  person  results,  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  life  imprisonment". 

SBC,  111.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  HOSTAGE  TAKING. 

Section  1203  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"or  for  life"  in  subsection  (a)  the  words 
"and,  if  the  death  of  any  person  results,  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  life  imprisonment". 

SBC  lis,  CONFtMIMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  MAILABILITY  OF  INJURIOUS  AR- 
TICLES. 

The  last  paragraph  of  section  1716  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
changing  the  comma  after  the  words  "im- 
prisonment for  life"  to  a  period  and  deleting 
the  remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

SBC  114.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  PRESIDENTIAL  A88A8SINATI(m. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  1751  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Whoever  attempts  to  murder  or  kid- 
nap any  individual  designated  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  (1)  by 
Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  (2)  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life.  If  the  conduct  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  murder  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  results  in  bodily  in- 
jury to  the  President  or  otherwise  comes 
dangerously  close  to  causing  the  death  of  the 
President.". 

SBC  lis,  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  MURDER  FOR  HIRE. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1958  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  'and  if  death  results,  shall  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 


years  oi 


than  S5(  000,  or  both"  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof 
Ished  by 
be  fined 
both 
SEC.  lie. 


CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  VIOLENT  CRMES  IN  AID  OF 
RACKETEERING  ACnVITY. 

Paragifeph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
1959  of  t  tie  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  sis  follows:  "for  murder,  by 
death  or  life  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  in  ac- 
cordanc*  with  this  title,  or  both;  and  for  kid- 


napping 
years  or 


this  titl( ,  or  both"; 

SEC.  117.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  WRECKING  TRAINS. 

The  seiiond  to  the  last  paragraph  of  section 
1992  of  t  tie  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  "  mprlsonment  for  life"  to  a  period 
and  dele  ing  the  remainder  of  the  section. 
SEC.  118.  CONFORMING  AMEIWMENT  RELATING 
TO  BANK  ROBBERY. 

Sectioi  2113(e)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  I  lode  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "c  r  punished  by  death  if  the  verdict  of 


the  jury 
thereof 


shall  so  direct"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
or  if  death  results  shall  be  punished 


for  life,  or  shall  be  fined  not  more 


'and  if  death  results,  shall  be  pun- 
death  or  life  imprisonment,  or  shall 
in  accordance  with  this  title,  or 


by  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
for  life,  or  a  fine  in  accordance  with 


by  death  or  life  imprisonment" 

SEC.  119.  [conforming  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  TERRORIST  ACTS. 

Sectlo*  2332(a)(1)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  O  )de  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  if  the  killing  is  murder  as  defined 
in  sectlQ  3 1111(a)  of  this  title,  be  fined  under 
this  Utl  (,  punished  by  death  or  imprison- 
ment fof  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or 
both 

SEC.  laO.  (CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  AIRCRAFT  HIJACKING. 

Sectloi  903  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1473),  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 
SEC.  121.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
TROLLED SUBSTANCES  ACT. 

SecUoi  408  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  is  a  nended  by  striking  subsections  (g>- 
(r). 

SEC  12Z.  (CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  GENOCIDE. 

Sectioil  1091(b)(1)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  O  ide  is  amended  by  striking  "a  fine  of 
not  mors  than  Sl.OOO.OOO  and  imprisonment 
for  life;'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  life,  or  a  fine  of 
not  mor«  than  $1,000,000.  or  both;" 
SEC.  HS.|lNAPPUCABIlJTY  TO  UNIFORM  CODE 
OF  MIUTARY  JUSTICE. 

The  prbvisions  of  chapter  228  of  title  18  of 
the  Uniti  d  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act, 
shall  no ;  apply  to  prosecutions  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (10  U.S.C. 
801  etse<  .). 

TTTLl ;  n— HABEAS  CORPUS  REFORM 

Subtitl<  A— General  Habeas  Corpus  Reform 

SEC.  Ml.  I  HORT  TITLE  FOR  SUBTITLE  A. 

This  srbtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Habeas 
Corpus  Fjeform  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  302.  miUOD  OF  LIMITA-nON. 

Sectioa  2244  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amenii  ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followln(  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  one-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  tf  a.  person  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  judg  nent  of  a  State  court.  The  limita- 
tion perl  od  shall  run  trom  the  latest  of  the 
followln(  times: 

"(1)  th !  time  at  which  State  remedies  are 
exhauste  1; 


"(2)  the 
filing  an 
in  violation 
the  United 
plicant  was 
State  action; 

"(3)  the 
serted  was 
preme  Court 
recognized 
applicable; 

"(4)  the 
cate  of  the 
have  been 
reasonable 
SEcaos. 

Section 
is  amended 
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tlAie  at  which  the  lmi>ediment  to 
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of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 

^tates  is  removed,  where  the  ap- 

prevented  from  filing  by  such 

tiiiie  at  which  the  Federal  right  as- 

Initially  recognized  by  the  Su- 

where  the  right  has  been  newly 

bir  the  Court  and  is  retroactively 

O' 

tine  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
<  laim  or  claims  presented  could 
dl  icovered  through  the  exercise  of 
d:  ligence.". 

APPIAU 


of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
read  as  follows: 


t4> 
''S2253.Appe^ 

"In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  or  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title  before 
a  circuit  orldistrict  judge,  the  final  order 
shall  be  subjpct  to  review,  on  appeal,  by  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where  the 
proceeding  la  had. 

"There  shall  be  no  right  of  appeal  from 
such  an  order  in  a  proceeding  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  a  warrant  to  remove,  to  another  dis- 
trict or  placa  for  commitment  or  trial,  a  per- 
son charged  Iwith  a  criminal  offense  against 
the  United  $tates,  or  to  test  the  validity  of 
his  detention  pending  removal  proceedings. 

"An  appeal  may  not  be  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  fijom  the  final  order  in  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  where  the  detention  com- 
ses  out  of  process  Issued  by  a 
r  from  the  final  order  In  a  pro- 
section  2255  of  this  title,  un- 
justice  or  judge  issues  a  certlfl- 
ile  cause.". 

IMENT  TO  RULES  OF  APPELLAIV 
EDURE. 

e  of  Appellate  Procedure  22  is 
,d  as  follows: 


plained  of  ai 
State  court, 
ceeding  undi 
less  a  circui 
cate  of  prol 

SEC 


Federal  Ru 
amended  to 


"Habeas  I 

"(a)  Applic 
beas  Corpus, 
beas  corpus  i 
district  cour 
cult  judge,  t| 
transferred 


RULE  22. 
orpus  and  §2255  Proceedings 
tion  for  an  Original  Writ  of  Ha- 
n  application  for  a  writ  of  ba- 
ll be  made  to  the  appropriate 
If  application  is  made  to  a  cir- 
e  application  will  ordinarily  be 
the  appropriate  district  court. 
If  an  application  is  made  to  or  transferred  to 
the  district  aourt  and  denied,  renewal  of  the 
application  Before  a  circuit  judge  is  not  fa- 
vored; the  prpper  remedy  is  by  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals  ftom  the  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court  denying  the  writ. 
"(b)  Necessity  of  Certificate  of  Probable 
ipeal.  In  a  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ch  the  detention  complained 
of  process  issued  by  a  State 
a  motion  proceeding  pursuant 
of  title  28.  United  States 
al  by  the  applicant  or  movant 
d  unless  a  circuit  judge  issues 


Cause  for  A 
ceeding  in 
of  arises  ou 
court,  and  i 
to  section 
Code,  an  api 
may  not  proi 


a  certlficatejof  probable  cause.  If  a  request 
for  a  certificate  of  probable  cause  is  ad- 
dressed to  tie  court  of  appeals,  it  shall  be 
deemed  addressed  to  the  judges  thereof  and 
shall  be  considered  by  a  circuit  judge  or 
judges  as  tha  court  deems  appropriate.  If  no 
express  request  for  a  certificate  is  filed,  the 
notice  of  ai^peal  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute a  reqjiest  addressed  to  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  ippeals.  If  an  appeal  is  taken  by 
a  State  or  thfe  government  or  its  representa- 
tive, a  certifljcate  of  probable  cause  is  not  re- 
quired.". 

SEC.  »S.  SECTION  SSM  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  225 1  of  title  28,  United  Stotes  Code, 
is    amended    by    redesignating    subsections 
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"(e)"   and    "(0"   as    subsections   "(f)"    and 
"(g)",  respectively,  and  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  unless  it  appears  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  exhausted  the  remedies  available 
in  the  courts  of  the  State,  or  that  there  is  ei- 
ther an  absence  of  available  State  corrective 
process  or  the  existence  of  circumstances 
rendering  such  process  ineffective  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  applicant.  An  application 
may  be  denied  on  the  merits  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  the  applicant  to  exhaust 
the  remedies  available  in  the  courts  of  the 
State."; 

(2)  be  redesignating  subsection  "(d)"  as 
subsection  "(e)".  and  amending  it  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  In  a  proceeding  instituted  by  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  a  per- 
son in  custody  pursuant  to  the  judgment  of 
a  State  court,  a  full  and  fair  determination 
of  a  factual  issue  made  in  the  case  by  a  State 
court  shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct.  The 
applicant  shall  have  the  burden  of  rebutting 
this  presumption  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence."; 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  reading 
as  follows: 

"(d)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  with  respect  to  any  claim 
that  has  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  in 
State  proceedings.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (h)  reading 
as  follows: 

"(h)  In  all  proceedings  brought  under  this 
section,  and  any  subsequent  proceedings  on 
review,  appointment  of  counsel  for  a  peti- 
tioner who  is  or  becomes  flnanclally  unable 
to  afford  counsel  shall  be  In  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  except  as  provided  by  a  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant  to 
statutory  authority.  Appointment  of  counsel 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  3006A  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.". 
SEC.  lOa.  SECTION  SS5S  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  2255  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  second  paragraph 
and  the  penultimate  paragraph  thereof,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"A  two-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  a  motion  under  this  section.  The 
limitation  period  shall  run  flrom  the  latest  of 
the  following  times: 

"(1)  the  time  at  which  the  judgment  of 
conviction  becomes  final; 

"(2)  the  time  at  which  the  impediment  to 
making  a  motion  created  by  governmental 
action  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  removed,  where 
the  movant  was  prevented  from  making  a 
motion  by  such  governmental  action; 

"(3)  the  time  at  which  the  right  asserted 
was  initially  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  right  has  been  newly  recog- 
nized by  the  Court  and  is  retroactively  appli- 
cable; or 

"(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence.". 

"In  all  proceedings  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  subsequent  proceedings  on  re- 
view, appointment  of  counsel  for  a  movant 
who  is  or  becomes  financially  unable  to  af- 
ford counsel  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  except  as  provided  by  a  rule  promul- 


gated by  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant  to 
statutory  authority.  Appointment  of  counsel 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  3006A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code." 

Subtitle  B— Death  Penalty  Litigation 
Procedures 

SEC.  210.  SHORT  TITLE  FOR  SUBTITLE  B. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Death 
Penalty  Litigation  Procedures  Act  of  1991." 

SEC.  Sll.  DEATH  PENALTY  LITIGATION  PROCE- 
DURES. 

Title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  new  chapter  imme- 
diately following  chapter  153: 
"CHAPTER    154— SPECIAL    HABEAS    COR- 
PUS PROCEDURES  IN  CAPITAL  CASES. 
"Sec. 

"2256.  Prisoners  in  State  custody  subject  to 
capital  sentence:  appointment 
of  counsel;  requirement  of  rule 
of  court  or  statute;  procedures 
for  appointment. 
"2257.  Mandatory  stay  of  execution;  dura- 
tion; limits  on  stays  of  execu- 
tion; successive  petitions. 
"2258.  Filing  of  habeas  corpus  petition;  time 

requirements;  tolling  rules. 
"2259.  Evidentiary  hearings;  scope  of  Federal 
review;  district  court  adjudica- 
tion. 
"2260.   Certificate   of  probable   cause   inap- 
plicable. 
"2261.   Application   to  state  unitary  review 

procedures. 
"2262.  Limitation  periods  for  determining  pe- 
titions. 
"2263.  Rule  of  construction. 

SEC.  sue  PRISONERS  IN  STATE  CUSTODY  SUB- 
JECT TO  CAPITAL  SENTENCE;  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  COUNSEL;  REQUIRE- 
MENT OF  RULE  OF  COURT  OR  STAT- 
UTE; PROCEDURES  FOR  APPOIVT- 
MENT. 

"(a)  This  chapter  shall  apply  to  cases  aris- 
ing under  section  2254  brought  by  prisoners 
in  state  custody  who  are  subject  to  a  capital 
sentence.  It  shall  apply  only  if  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  are  satisfied. 

"(b)  This  chapter  is  applicable  if  a  State 
establishes  by  rule  of  its  court  of  last  resort 
or  by  statute  a  mechanism  for  the  appoint- 
ment, compensation  and  payment  of  reason- 
able litigation  expenses  of  competent  coun- 
sel in  state  post-conviction  proceedings 
brought  by  indigent  prisoners  whose  capital 
convictions  and  sentences  have  been  upheld 
on  direct  appeal  to  the  court  of  last  resort  In 
the  State  or  have  otherwise  become  final  for 
state  law  purposes.  The  rule  of  court  or  stat- 
ute must  provide  standards  of  competency 
for  the  appointment  of  such  counsel. 

"(c)  Any  mechanism  for  the  appointment, 
compensation  and  reimbursement  of  counsel 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  must  offer 
counsel  to  all  state  prisoners  under  capital 
sentence  and  must  provide  for  the  entry  of 
an  order  by  a  court  of  record:  (1)  appointing 
one  or  more  counsel  to  represent  the  pris- 
oner upon  a  finding  that  the  prisoner  is  indi- 
gent and  accepted  the  offer  or  is  unable  com- 
petently to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  offer;  (2)  finding,  after  a  hearing  if 
necessary,  that  the  prisoner  rejected  the 
offer  of  counsel  and  made  the  decision  with 
an  understanding  of  its  legal  consequences; 
or  (3)  denying  the  appointment  of  counsel 
upon  a  finding  that  the  prisoner  is  not  indi- 
gent. 

"(d)  No  counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  to  represent  a  state  pris- 
oner under  capital  sentence  shall  have  i>re- 
vlously  represented  the  prisoner  at  trial  or 
on  direct  appeal  in  the  case  for  which  the  ap- 


pointment is  made  unless  the  prisoner  and 
counsel  expressly  request  continued  rep- 
resentation. 

"(e)  The  ineffectiveness  or  Incompetence  of 
counsel  during  state  or  federal  collateral 
post-conviction  proceedings  in  a  capital  case 
shall  not  be  a  ground  for  relief  in  a  proceed- 
ing arising  under  section  2254  or  this  chap- 
ter. This  limitation  shall  not  preclude  the 
appointment  of  different  counsel,  on  the 
court's  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  the 
prisoner,  at  any  phase  of  state  or  federal 
post-conviction  proceedings  on  the  basis  of 
the  ineffectiveness  or  imcompetence  of  coun- 
sel In  such  proceedings. 

"SEC.  at?.  MANDATORY  STAYS  OF  EXECUTHH^ 
DURATION;  LIMITS  ON  STAYS  OF 
EXECUTION;  SUCCESSIVE  PETI- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Upon  the  entry  in  the  appropriate 
state  court  of  record  of  an  order  under  sec- 
tion 2256(c),  a  warrant  or  order  setting  an 
execution  date  for  a  state  prisoner  shall  be 
stayed  upon  application  to  any  court  that 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  any  proceedings 
filed  under  section  2254.  The  application 
must  recite  that  the  State  has  invoked  the 
post-conviction  review  procedures  of  this 
chapter  and  that  the  scheduled  execution  Is 
subject  to  stay. 

"(b)  A  stay  of  execution  granted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  expire  if: 

"(1)  a  state  prisoner  fails  to  file  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  under  section  2254  within  the 
time  required  in  section  2258,  or  fails  to 
make  a  timely  application  for  court  of  ap- 
peals review  following  the  denial  of  such  a 
petition  by  a  district  court:  or 

"(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2254 
the  petition  for  relief  is  denied  and  (A)  the 
time  for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari  has 
expired  and  no  petition  has  been  filed;  (B)  a 
timely  petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  and 
the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  petition;  or 
(C)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was  filed 
and  upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  manner  that 
left  the  capital  sentence  undisturbed;  or 

"(3)  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  counsel  and  after 
having  been  advised  of  the  consequences  of 
his  decision,  a  state  prisoner  under  capital 
sentence  waives  the  right  to  pursue  habeas 
corpus  review  under  section  2254. 

"(c)  If  one  of  the  conditions  in  subsection 
(b)  has  occurred,  no  federal  court  thereafter 
shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay  of 
execution  or  grant  relief  in  a  capital  case  un- 
less: 

"(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  previously  presented  in 
the  state  or  federal  courts: 

"(2)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  it  (A)  the 
result  of  state  action  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  or  the  United  States;  (B) 
the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  recognition 
of  a  new  federal  right  that  is  retroactively 
applicable;  or  (C)  based  on  a  factual  predi- 
cate that  could  not  have  been  discovered 
through  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
in  time  to  present  the  claim  for  state  or  fed- 
eral post-conviction  review;  and 

"(3)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  imposed. 

*SEC  SSS8.  FILING  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  PETI- 
TION: TIME  REOinREMENTB:  TOLL- 
ING RULES 

"Any  petition  for  habeas  corpus  relief 
under  section  2254  must  be  filed  in  the  ap];»Y>- 
priate  district  court  within  180  days  from  the 
filing  in  the  appropriate  state  court  of  record 
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of  an  order  under  section  22S6(c).  The  time 
requirements  established  by  this  section 
shall  be  tolled — 

"(1)  from  the  date  that  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari is  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  until 
the  date  of  final  disposition  of  the  petition  if 
a  state  prisoner  files  the  petition  to  secure 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  affirm- 
ance of  a  capital  sentence  on  direct  review 
by  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the  state  or 
other  final  state  court  decision  on  direct  re- 
view; 

"(2)  during  any  period  in  which  a  state 
prisoner  under  capital  sentence  has  a  prop- 
erly filed  request  for  post-conviction  review 
pending  before  a  state  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction; if  all  state  filing  rules  are  met  in 
a  timely  manner,  this  period  shall  run  con- 
tinuously from  the  date  that  the  state  jnis- 
oner  initially  files  for  post-conviction  review 
until  final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  State,  but  the  time  re- 
quirements established  by  this  section  are 
not  tolled  during  the  pendency  of  a  petition 
for  certiorari  before  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(3)  during  an  additional  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  days,  if  (A)  a  motion  for  an  extension 
of  time  is  filed  in  the  federal  district  court 
that  would  have  proper  jurisdiction  over  the 
case  upon  the  filing  of  a  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tion under  section  2254;  and  (B)  a  showing  of 
good  cause  is  made  for  the  failure  to  file  the 
habeas  corpus  petition  within  the  time  pe- 
riod established  by  this  section. 

"SBC.  BS*.  EVIDENnAinr  HEARINGS;  SCOPE  OF 
nOKRAL  REVIEW:  DISTRICT  COURT 
ADJUDICATION. 

"(a)  Whenever  a  state  prisoner  under  a  cap- 
ital sentence  files  a  petition  for  habeas  cor- 
pus relief  to  which  this  chapter  applies,  the 
district  court  shall: 

"(1)  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  record 
for  habeas  corpus  review  based  on  the  claims 
actually  presented  and  litigated  in  the  state 
courts  except  when  the  prisoner  can  show 
that  the  failure  to  raise  or  develop  a  claim  in 
the  state  courts  is  (A)  the  result  of  state  ac- 
tion in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States;  (B)  the  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  recognition  of  a  new  federal 
right  that  is  retroactively  applicable;  or  (C) 
based  on  a  factual  predicate  that  could  not 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence  in  time  to  present  the 
claim  for  state  post-conviction  review;  and 

"(2)  conduct  any  requested  evidentiary 
hearing  necessary  to  complete  the  record  for 
habeas  corpus  review. 

"(b)  Upon  the  development  of  a  complete 
evidentiary  record,  the  district  court  shall 
rule  on  the  claims  that  are  properly  before 
it,  but  the  court  shall  not  grant  relief  trom 
a  judgment  of  conviction  or  sentence  on  the 
basis  of  any  claim  that  was  fully  and  fairly 
adjudicated  in  state  proceedings. 
«8>c.  aani  CERnncATE  or  probable  cause 

DUPPUCABLE. 

"The  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  prob- 
able cause  In  order  to  appeal  fl^m  the  dis- 
trict court  to  the  court  of  appeals  does  not 
apply  to  habeas  corpus  cases  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  except  when  a  sec- 
ond or  successive  petition  is  filed. 

■SBC  tan.  APPLICATION  TO  STATE  UNITARY  RE- 
VIEW FltOCEDURBS. 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  unitary 
review"  procedure  means  a  state  procedure 
that  authorises  a  person  under  sentence  of 
death  to  raise,  in  the  course  of  direct  review 
of  the  judgment,  such  claims  as  could  be 
raised  on  collateral  attack.  The  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  apply,  as  provided  in  this 
section,  in  relation  to  a  state  unitary  review 


procedui  e  if  the  State  establishes  by  rule  of 
Its  couri  of  last  resort  or  by  statute  a  mech- 
anism i  )r  the  appointment,  compensation 
and  pa]  ment  of  reasonable  litigation  ex- 
penses c  f  competent  counsel  in  the  unitary 
review  j  roceedings.  including  expenses  relat- 
ing to  1 18  litigation  of  collateral  claims  in 
the  proa  sedinga.  The  rule  of  court  or  statute 
must  pi  svide  standards  of  competency  for 
the  appc  Intment  of  such  counsel. 

"(b)  A  unitary  review  procedure,  to  qualify 
under  tl  is  section,  must  include  an  offer  of 
counsel  oUowing  trial  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
resentat  on  on  unitary  review,  and  entry  of 
an  ordei ,  as  provided  in  section  22S6<c),  con- 
cerning ippointment  of  counsel  or  waiver  or 
denial  c  f  appointment  of  counsel  for  that 
purpose.  No  counsel  appointed  to  represent 
the  pria  )ner  in  the  unitary  review  proceed- 
ings sha  11  have  previously  represented  the 
prisoner  at  trial  in  the  case  for  which  the  ap- 
pointme  it  is  made  unless  the  prisoner  and 
counsel  expressly  request  continued  rep- 
resentat  >on. 

"(c)  T  le  provisions  of  sections  2257,  2258, 
2259,  22e  I,  and  2262  shall  apply  in  relation  to 
cases  in'  olvlng  a  sentence  of  death  from  any 
State  hiving  a  unitary  review  procedure 
that  qui  lifies  under  this  section.  References 
to  state  "post-conviction  review"  and  "di- 
rect rev]  ew"  in  those  sections  shall  be  under- 
stood ai  referring  to  unitary  review  under 
the  stal  3  procedure.  The  references  in  sec- 
tions 22j  7(a)  and  2258  to  "an  order  under  sec- 
tion 2254  (c)"  shall  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  I  ost-trlal  order  under  subsection  (b) 
conceml  Dg  representation  in  the  unitary  re- 
view proceedings,  but  if  a  transcript  of  the 
trial  proceedings  in  unavailable  at  the  time 
of  the  f  ling  of  such  an  order  in  the  appro- 
priate SI  ate  court,  then  the  start  of  the  180 
day  lin  itation  period  under  section  2258 
shall  beideferred  until  a  transcript  is  made 
availably  to  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel. 

■SEC.    22(2.    LIMITATION    PERIODS   FOR   DETER- 
MINING PETITIONS. 

'(a)  Tke  adjudication  of  any  petition  under 
section  i254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
that  is  aibject  to  this  chapter,  and  the  adju- 
dication] of  any  motion  under  section  2255  of 
title  28J  United  States  Code,  by  a  person 
under  sentence  of  death,  shall  be  given  prior- 
ity by  tie  district  court  and  by  the  court  of 
appeals  (>ver  all  non-capital  matters.  The  ad- 
judication of  such  a  petition  or  motion  shall 
be  subj^t  to  the  following  time  limitations: 

"(1)  "nhe  district  court  shall  determine 
such  a  Ktitlon  or  motion  within  180  days  of 
the  filinf  of  the  petition  or  motion. 

"(2)  Tie  court  of  appeals  shall  determine 
an  appeal  relating  to  such  a  petition  or  mo- 
tion within  180  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
record  ig  the  court  of  appeals.  If  the  court  of 
appeals  (rants  en  banc  consideration,  the  en 
banc  court  shall  determine  the  appeal  within 
180  daysiof  the  decision  to  grant  such  consid- 
eration^ 

"(b)  T  le  time  limitations  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  an  inital  petition  or  mo- 
tion, ani  to  any  second  or  successive  peti- 
tion or  notion.  The  same  limltetions  shall 
also  app  y  to  the  re-determination  of  a  peti- 
tion or  1  notion  or  related  appeal  following  a 
remand  by  the  court  of  appeals  or  the  Su- 
preme C  3urt  for  further  proceedings,  and  in 
such  a  (aae  the  limitation  period  shall  run 
flrom  th«  date  of  the  remand. 

"(c)  T  le  time  limitations  under  this  sec- 
tion sha  1  not  be  construed  to  entitle  a  peti- 
tioner o  ■  movant  to  a  stay  of  execution,  to 
which  tl  e  petitioner  or  movant  would  other- 
wise nop  be  entitled,  for  the  purpose  of  liti- 
gating ally  petition,  motion,  or  appeal. 

"(d)  T  le  failure  of  a  court  to  meet  or  com- 
ply with  the  time  limitations  under  this  sec- 
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tion  shall  nc  t  be  a  ground  for  granting  relief 
from  a  judgnent  of  conviction  or  sentence. 
The  state  o:  government  may  enforce  the 
time  limitat  one  under  this  section  by  apply- 
ing to  the  C3urt  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  w  rit  of  mandamus. 
■SEC.  2283.  RU  LE  OF  CONSTRUCTION.   ^ -^ 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  t<>  promote  the  expeditious  con- 
duct and  conclusion  of  state  and  federal 
court  reviewjin  capital  cases.". 

TTTLE  ta— EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 
SEC.  301.  ADMSSIBIUTY  OF  CERTAIN  EVIDENCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  223  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  fbllowing: 

"{3609.  Admlsaibillty  of  evidence  obtained  by 
search  or  ^izore 

"(a)  EviDiNCE  Obtained  by  OBJEcnvELY 
Reasonable  Search  or  Seizure.— 

"(1)  FEtERAL  PR0CEEDIN08.— Evidence 
which  is  obt  ftined  as  a  result  of  a  search  or 
not  be  excluded  in  a  proceeding 
the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  the  seal  ch  or  seizure  was  in  violation  of 
the  fourth  ai  nendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  if  the  search  or  seizure 
was  carried  iout  in  circumstances  justifying 
an  objectively  reasonable  belief  that  it  was 
in  conformity  with  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  fact  th4t  evidence  was  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  and  within  the  scope  of  a  warrant  con- 
stitutes printa  facie  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  circumstances. 

"(2)  StatS  PR0CEEDIN08.— The  law  of  the 
United  Stat^  does  not  require  the  exclusion 
of  evidence  in  a  proceeding  in  any  court 
under  circui  istances  in  which  the  evidence 
would  be  admissible  in  a  proceeding  in  a 
court  of  the  lUnited  States  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  Ohis  subsection. 

"(b)  FniEAiiMS  Seized  as  EviDEaJCE  by  Fed- 
eral Law  EliFXJRCEMENT  OFFICERS.— 

"(1)  ADMI^SXBILITY  of  EVIDENCE.— In  addi- 
limitations  on  the  exclusion  of 
forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c) 
fn,  a  firearm  obtained  as  a  result 
>r  seizure  shall  not  be  excluded 
In  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of  the 
|s  on  the  ground  that  the  search 
ras  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt- 
:he  search  or  seizure  was  carried 
out  by  a  Ffcderal  law  enforcement  officer, 
and  the  flrtarm  will  be  used  as  evidence 
against  a  defendant  who — 

"(A)  is  bei^g  prosecuted  for  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence or  a  sehous  drug  offense;  or 

"(B)  is  iniligible  to  possess  such  firearm 
pursuant  to  lection  922(g)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  RULe4  for  CONDUCT  AND  SANCTIONS.— 

The  Attomeir  General  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  compliance  by 
law  enforceiiient  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  with  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Such  rules  and  regulationa 
shall  Includ^  specifications  concerning— 

"(A)  the  training  of  such  officers  in  the  law 
of  search  and  seizure; 

"(B)  procedures  and  standards  of  conduct 
to  be  observed  in  carrying  out  searches  and 
seizures;        I 

"(C)  procMures  for  reporting  and  inves- 
tigating incidents  Involving  possible  viola- 
tions of  legal  or  administrative  requirements 
relating  to  searches  and  seizures; 

"(D)  sanctkons  to  be  imposed  when  such 
violations  aie  determined  to  have  occurred; 
and  { 

"(E)  standtirds  and  procedures  for  settling 
claims  for  (lamages  by  victims  of  unlawful 
searches  or  Seizures  that  are  presented  under 
section  2675  Cf  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
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"(3)  Rules  for  conduct  and  sanctions  by 
other  departments  and  agencies.— the 
head  of  any  other  department  or  agrency,  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, may  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  compliance  with  the  fourth 
amendment  by  law  enforcement  officers  of 
such  department  or  agency.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  meet  the  specifications  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Review  boards.— The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  any  other  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  that  promulgates  rules  and  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  establish  a  review  board  to 
consider  all  allegations  of  violations  of  the 
fourth  amendment  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  the  department  or  agency,  and  to  rec- 
ommend or  impose  appropriate  sanctions  in 
cases  where  violations  are  determined  to 
have  occurred.  A  review  board  so  constituted 
may  also  be  charged  with  recommending  the 
settlement  of  claims  for  damages  by  victims 
of  unlawful  searches  and  seizures  that  are 
presented  under  section  2675  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

"(5)  Reports  to  conoress.— The  Attorney 
General,  and  any  other  head  of  a  department 
or  agency  that  promulgates  rules  and  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  report  annually  to  Congress 
concerning — 

"(A)  allegations  received  by  the  review 
board  established  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  and  claims  presented  under  sec- 
tion 2675  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  that 
relate  to  search  or  seizure  violations  by  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  department  or 
agency; 

"(B)  the  actions  taken  on  such  allegations 
and  claims;  and 

"(C)  the  bases  for  such  actions. 

"(6)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term — 

"(A)  'firearm'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  921(a)(3)  of  this  title  and  also 
includes  ammunition  for  such  firearm; 

"(B)  'law  enforcement  officer'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  408(e)(2) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
848(eX2)); 

"(C)  'crime  of  violence'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  924(c)(3)  of  this 
title;  and 

"(D)  'serious  drug  offense'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  924(e)(2)(A)  of  this 
title. 

"(7)  Effective  date.— Paragraph  (l)  of  this 
subsection  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
searches  and  seizures  conducted  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  a  department  or  agency 
following  the  promulgation  of  the  regula- 
tions required  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  establishment  of  a 
review  board  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  Evidence  not  Excludable  by  Statute 
OR  Rule.— Evidence  shall  not  be  excluded  in 
a  proceeding  in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  obtained  in  viola- 
tion of  a  statute,  an  administrative  rule  or 
regulation,  or  a  rule  of  procedure  unless  ex- 
clusion is  expressly  authorized  by  statute  or 
by  a  rule  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
pursuant  to  statutory  authority. 

"(d)  Rule  of  Construction.— This  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  require  or  author- 
ize the  exclusion  of  evidence  in  any  proceed- 
ing.". 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  to 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  223  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


"3509.  Admissibility  of  evidence  obtained  by 
search  or  seizure." 

TITLE  IV— FIREARMS 

Subtitle  A— Firearms  and  Related 

Amendments 

SEC.  401.  ENHANCED  PENALTY  FOR  USE  OF  SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC FIREARM  DURING  A 
CRIME  OP  VIOLENCE  OR  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING  OFFENSE. 

(a)  Section  924(c)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  semi- 
automatic firearm,"  after  "short  barreled 
shotgun". 

(b)  SecUon  921(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(26)  the  term  'semiautomatic  firearm" 
means  any  repeating  firearm  which  utilizes  a 
portion  of  the  energy  of  a  firing  cartridge  to 
extract  the  fired  cartridge  case  and  chamber 
the  next  round,  and  which  requires  a  sepa- 
rate pull  of  the  trigger  to  fire  each  car- 
tridge.". 

SEC.  401.  POSSESSION  OF  A  FIREARM  OR  AN  EX- 
PLOSIVE DURING  "THE  COMMISSION 
OF  A  FELONY. 

(a)  Section  924(c)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "uses  or  car- 
riers a  ffrearm"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"uses,  carries,  or  otherwise  possesses  a  fire- 
arm", and  by  striking  "used  or  carried"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "used,  carried,  or 
possessed". 

(b)  Section  844(h)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "carries  an  ex- 
plosive during"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"uses,  carries,  or  otherwise  possesses  an  ex- 
plosive during",  and  by  striking  "used  or 
carried"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "used, 
carried  or  possessed". 

SEC.  400.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  PROVIDING 
INCREASED  PENALTY  FOR  SECOND 
CWFENSE  OF  USING  AN  EXPLOSIVE 
TO  COMMIT  A  FEUINY. 

Section  844(h)  of  title   18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty  years". 
SEC.    404.    CLARIFICA'nON    OF    DEFINrnON    OF 
CONVICTION. 
Section  921(a)(a0)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:    "Notwithstanding    the    previous 
sentence,  if  the  conviction  was  for  a  violent 
felony  involving  the  threatened  or  actual  use 
of  a  firearm  or  explosive  or  was  for  a  serious 
drug  offense,  as  defined  in  section  924(e)  of 
this  title,  the  person  shall  be  considered  con- 
victed for  purposes  of  this  chapter  irrespec- 
tive of  any  pardon,  setting  aside,  expunction 
or  restoration  of  civil  rights." 
SEC.  40B.  PERMmiNG  CONSIDERATION  OF  PRE- 
TRIAL   DETENTICm    FOR    CERTAIN 
FIREARMS     AND     EXPLOSIVES     OF- 
FENSSa 

Section  3142(f)(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "or"  before  subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as  sub- 
paragraph (E);  and 

(3)  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (D)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(D)  an  offense  under  18  U.S.C.  844(a)  that 
is  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  842  (d),  (h),  or  (1), 
or  an  offense  under  18  U.S.C.  924(a)  that  is  a 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  922  (d),  (g).  (h),  (i).  (j) 
or  (o),  or  an  offense  under  section  844(d),  or 
924  (b),  (g),  (h),  or  (1)  (as  added  by  this  Act) 
of  this  title;  or". 

SEC.  4001  SMUO<ajNG  FIREARMS  IN  AID  OF  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING. 

Section  924  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 


"(i)  Whoever,  with  the  intent  to  engage  in 
or  to  promote  conduct  which— 

"(1)  is  punishable  under  the  Controlled 
Subetances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  the 
Controlled  Substances  Imiwrt  and  EJxiwrt 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.),  or  the  Maritime 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act  (46  U.S.C.  App. 
1901  et  seq.); 

"(2)  violates  any  law  of  a  State  relating  to 
any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  21 
U.S.C.  802);  or 

"(3)  constitutes  a  crime  of  violence  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c)(3); 
smuggles  or  knowingly  brings  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  firearm,  or  attempts  to  so,  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years, 
fined  under  this  title,  or  both.". 

SEC.  407.  THEFT  OF  FIREARMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

(a)  Section  924  of  Utle  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(J)  Whoever  steals  any  firearm  which  is 
moving  as,  or  is  a  part  of.  or  which  has 
moved  in,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  two  or 
more  than  ten  years,  and  may  be  fined  under 
this  title.". 

(b)  Section  844  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(k)  Whoever  steals  any  explosive  mate- 
rials which  are  moving  as.  or  are  a  part  of,  or 
which  have  moved  in.  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less 
than  two  or  more  than  ten  years,  and  may  be 
fined  under  this  title.". 

SEC.  408.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  PROVIDING 
MANDATORY  REVOCATION  OF  SU- 
PERVISED RELEASE  FOR  POSSES- 
SION OF  A  FIREARM. 

Section  3583  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Mandatory  Revocation  for  Posses- 
sion OF  A  Firearm.— If  the  court  has  pro- 
vided, as  a  condition  of  supervised  release, 
that  the  defendant  refrain  trom  possessing  a 
firearm,  and  if  the  defendant  is  in  actual  pos- 
session of  a  firearm,  as  that  term  is  defined 
In  section  921  of  this  title,  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  expiration  or  termination  of  the  term 
of  supervised  release,  the  court  shall,  after  a 
hearing  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  that  are 
applicable  to  probation  revocation,  revoke 
the  term  of  supervised  release  and,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  paragraph  (eX3)  of  this 
section,  require  the  defendant  to  serve  in 
prison  all  or  part  of  the  term  of  supervised 
release  without  credit  for  time  previously 
served  on  postrelease  supervision.". 

SEC.  400.  INCREASED  PENALTY  FOR  KNOWINGLY 
FALSE,  MATERIAL  STATEMENT  IN 
CONNECTION  WTTH  THE  ACQUISI- 
"nON  OF  A  FIREARM  FROM  A  U- 
CEN8ED  OBALER. 
Section  924(a)  of  title   18.   United   States 

Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (aKlKB),  by  striking  out 
"(a)(6),";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (aK2),  by  inserting 
"(a)(6),"  after  "subsections". 

SEC  410.  STATUTE  OF  UMTTATIONS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN      GANGSTER       WEAPON       OF- 


Section  6531  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966  (26  U.S.C.  6531,  relating  to  periods  of 
limitation  of  criminal  prosecutions)  is 
amended  by  striking  "except  that  the  period 
of  limitation  shall  be  6  years"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  the  period  of 
limitation  shall  be  5  years  for  offenses  de- 
scribed in  section  5861  (relating  to  firearms) 
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and  the  period  of  limitation  shall  be  6 
years". 

SBC  411.  POSSESSION  OF  EXPU>SIVE8  BY  FEL- 
(mS  AND  OTHERS. 

Section  842(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  possess" 
after  "to  receive". 

SBC  411.  SUMMARY  DESTRUCTION  OF  EXPLO- 
SIVES SUBJECT  TO  FORFEITURE. 

Section  844(c)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (c)(1)  and  by  adding 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (I),  in  the  case  of  the  seizure  of 
any  explosive  materials  for  any  offense  for 
which  the  materials  would  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture where  it  is  impracticable  or  unsafe  to 
remove  the  materials  to  a  place  of  storage, 
or  where  it  is  unsafe  to  store  them,  the  seiz- 
ing officer  is  authorized  to  destroy  the  explo- 
sive materials  forthwith.  Any  destruction 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  credible  witness.  The  seizing 
officer  shall  make  a  report  of  the  seizure  and 
take  samples  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regru- 
lation  prescribe. 

"(3)  Within  60  days  after  any  destruction 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  the  owner 
of,  including  any  person  having  an  interest 
in,  the  property  so  destroyed  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  property.  If  the 
claimant  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that — 

(A)  the  property  has  not  been  used  or  in- 
volved in  a  violation  of  law;  or 

(B)  any  unlawful  involvement  or  use  of  the 
property  was  without  the  claimant's  knowl- 
edge, consent,  or  willful  blindness, 

the  Secretary  shall  make  an  allowance  to 
the  claimant  not  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
property  destroyed.". 

SBC  41S.  SUMMARY  FORFEITURE  OF  UNREGIS- 
TERED NATIONAL  FIREARMS  ACT 
WEAPONS. 

Section  5872  of  title  26,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (a) 
as  subsection  (a)(1)  and  by  adding  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Unregistered  national  firearms  act 
WEAPONS. — Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  provisions  of  sections  7323 
and  7326  shall  not  apply  to  any  firearm  which 
is  not  registered  in  the  National  Firearms 
Registration  and  Transfer  Record  pursuant 
to  section  5841.  No  property  rights  shall  exist 
in  any  such  unregistered  firearm  and  it  shall 
be  summarily  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Rights  of  innocent  owners.— Within 
one  year  after  the  summary  forfeiture  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  the  owner  of,  in- 
cluding any  person  having  an  Interest  in,  the 
property  seized  may  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  for  reimbursement  of  the  value  of 
such  property.  If  the  claimant  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  such  property  has  not  been  involved  or 
used  in  a  violation  of  law;  or 

(B)  any  unlawful  involvement  or  use  of 
such  property  had  been  without  the  claim- 
ant's consent,  knowledge,  or  willful  blind- 
ness, 

the  Secretary  shall  make  an  allowance  to 
such  claimant  not  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
property  so  forfeited.". 

SBC    414.    IMSPOSrnON    OF    FORFEITED    FIRE- 

Aiai& 

Subsection  5872(b)  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Disposal.- In  the  case  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  any  firearm,  where  there  is  no  remis- 
sion or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  thereof— 


"(1) '  'he  Secretary  may  retain  the  firearm 
for  off  clal  use  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasu  y  or,  if  not  so  retained,  offer  to 
transfe  ■  the  weapon  without  charge  to  any 
other  ( xecutive  department  or  independent 
establl;  hment  of  the  Government  for  official 
use  by  it  and,  if  the  offer  is  accepted,  so 
transfe  •  the  firearm; 

"(2)  1  f  the  firearm  is  not  disposed  of  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1),  is  a  firearm  other  than 
a  macl  inegun  or  a  firearm  forfeited  for  a 
violatli  in  of  this  chapter,  is  a  firearm  that  in 
the  opi  [lion  of  the  Secretary  is  not  so  defec- 
tive tl  at  its  disposition  pursuant  to  this 
paragrt  ph  would  create  an  unreasonable  risk 
of  a  mi  Ifunction  likely  to  result  in  death  or 
bodily  njury,  and  is  a  firearm  which  (in  the 
judgme  nt  of  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con- 
slderat  on  evidence  of  present  value  and  evi- 
dence t  aat  like  firearms  are  not  available  ex- 
cept as  collector's  items,  or  that  the  value  of 
like  fii  sarms  available  in  ordinary  commer- 
cial ch  mnels  is  substantially  less)  derives  a 
substai  tial  part  of  its  monetary  value  ft-om 
the  fao ;  that  it  is  novel,  rare,  or  because  of 
its  ass  (ciation  with  some  historical  figure, 
period,  or  event  the  Secretary  may  sell  such 
fiream  s,  after  public  notice,  at  public  sale 
to  a  d«  aler  licensed  under  the  provisions  of 
chaptei  44  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  ] '  the  firearm  has  not  been  disposed  of 
pursua;  it  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  the  firearm  to  the  Ad- 
ministi  ator  of  General  Services,  General 
Servic*  s  Administration,  who  shall  destroy 
or  proi  ide  for  the  destruction  of  such  fire- 
arm; ai  d 

"(4)  ]  io  decision  or  action  of  the  Secretary 
pursua  It  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  judii  ial  review.". 

SEC.  41  S.  ELIMINATION  OF  OUTMODED  LAN- 
GUAGE RELATING  TO  PAROLE. 

(a)  Section  924(e)(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  ",  and 
such  p(irson  shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole 
with  u  spect  to  the  sentence  imposed  under 
this  sui  isection". 

(b)  Section  924(c)(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  iJode,  is  amended  by  striking  "No  per- 
son sei  tenced  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
eligibU  for  parole  during  the  term  of  impris- 
onmeni  imposed  herein.". 

SEC.  41(    POSSESSION  OF  STOLEN  FIREARMS. 

Section  922(j)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  ii  amended  by  inserting  "possess."  be- 
fore "r  iceive,". 

SEC.  4i; .  USING  A  nREARM  IN  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  COUNTERFEITING  OR  FORGERY. 

Section  924(c)(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  ii  amended  by  inserting  "or  during  and 
in  rela  ;ion  to  any  felony  punishable  under 
chaptei  25  (relating  to  counterfeiting  and 
forgers)  of  this  title"  after  "for  which  he 
may  b«  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States. '. 

SEC.  411  ^  MANDATORY  PENALTY  FOR  FIREARMS 
POSSESSION  BY  VIOLENT  FELONS 
AND  SERIOUS  DRUG  OFFENDERS. 

Secti  )n  924(a)(2)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  i  i  amended  by  inserting  a  comma  be- 
fore "( r  both"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  if  the  violation  is  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (g)(1)  of  section  922  by  a  person  who 
has  a  p  "evious  conviction  for  a  violent  felony 
or  a  s«  rious  drug  offense  as  defined  in  sub- 
section! (e)(2)  of  this  section,  a  sentence  im- 
posed tnder  this  paragraph  shall  include  a 
term  o^  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  five 
years." 

SEC.  41^.  REPORTING  OF  MULTIPLE  FIREARMS 
SALES. 

Subsictlon  923(g)(D)(3)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Zode.  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  dell  iting  the  phrase  "five  consecutive 
business  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirty  consecutive  days";  and 

(2)  by  ad  ling  a  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof  as  ollows:  "Each  licensee  shall  for- 
ward a  cop3  of  the  report  to  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement ( ifficer  of  the  place  of  residence  of 
the  unlicensed  person  not  later  than  the 
close  of  business  on  the  day  that  the  mul- 
tiple sale  or  disposition  occurs.". 

SEC.    430.    PJSSESSION    OF    STOLEN    FIREARMS 
UO)  EXPLOSIVES. 

(a)  FiRE> RMS.— Section  922(j)  of  title  18, 
United  Sta  es  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"possess,"  Itefore  "conceal"; 

(b)  EXPLC  SIVES.— Section  842(h)  of  title  18, 
United  Sta  ,es  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"possess,"  Uefore  "conceal"; 

SEC,    431.    IIECEIPT    OF     FIREARMS    BY    NON- 
ilESIDENTS. 

Section  !  22(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  am  ended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  the  -eof; 

(2)  in  par  igraph  (8)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  .hereof  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adc  ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  pai  agraph: 

"(9)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  icensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  1;  censed  collector,  who  does  not  re- 
side in  any  State  to  receive  any  firearm.". 

SEC.  422.  FIREARMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES  CONSPIR- 

wnr. 

(a)  FIREA  IMS.- Section  924  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  C  ode,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Who<ver  conspires  to  commit  any  of- 
fense defim  d  in  this  chapter  shall  be  subject 
to  the  sami  i  penalties  as  those  prescribed  for 
the  offense  the  commission  of  which  was  the 
object  of  th  e  conspiracy." 

(b)  EXPDsrvES.— Section  844  of  title  18, 
United  Stai  «s  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  reof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Whouver  conspires  to  commit  any  of- 
fense defin(  k1  in  this  chapter  shall  be  subject 
to  the  sami  i  penalties  as  those  prescribed  for 
the  offense  the  commission  of  which  was  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy." 

SEC.  423.  TIteFT  OF  FIREARMS  OR  EXPLOSIVES 
FROM  UCENSEE. 

(a)  FiREA  IMS.— Section  924  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  C  ode,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Whoever  steals  any  firearm  from  a  li- 
censed imiorter.  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dea  er  or  licensed  collector  shall  be 
fined  in-  ac  cordance  with  this  title,  impris- 
oned not  m  )re  than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

(b)  ESCPL  )SIVES.— Section  844  of  title  18, 
United  Stai  «s  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  reof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Whcever  steals  any  explosive  from  a 
licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dealer  or  from  any  permittee  shall  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  this  title,  impris- 
oned not  m  )re  than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

SEC.  434.  DISPOSING  OF  EXPLOSIVES  TO  PROHIB- 
fTED  PERSONS. 

Section  142(d)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  an  ended  by  striking  "licensee"  and 
inserting  ii  lieu  thereof  "person". 

Subtitl  (  B— Prohibited  Gun  Clips  and 
Magazines 
SEC.  431.  FDS  DINGS. 

The  Cong  ress  finds  that^ 

(1)  Offen  les  involving  firearms  equipped 
with  maga  sines,  belts,  drums,  feed  strips, 
and  other  limilar  devices  that  enable  such 
firearms  t<i  fire  more  than  fifteen  rounds 
without  rel  oading,  and  particularly  drug  of- 
fenses, wit  I  their  attendant  loss  of  life  and 
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the  generation  of  illegral  profits,  affect  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce;  and 

(2)  Such  devices  are  themselves  sold  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  are 
moved  In  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  use  In 
violent  crimes. 

SEC.  4SS.  CERTAIN  AMMUNITION  CUPS  AND  MAG- 
AZINES DEFINED  AS  FIREAItMS. 

Section  921(a)(3)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before 
"(D)",  and  by  striking  out  the  period  after 
the  word  "device"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or  (E)  any  ammunition  feeding  de- 
vice.". 

SEC.  433.  DEFINITION  OF  AMMUNITION  FEEDING 
DEVICE. 

Section  921(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(27)  The  term  "ammunition  feeding  de- 
vice" means  a  detachable  magazine,  belt, 
drum,  feed  strip,  or  similar  device  which  as 
a  capacity  of.  or  which  can  be  readily  re- 
stored or  converted  to  accept,  more  than  15 
rounds  of  ammunition.  The  term  also  in- 
cludes any  combination  of  parts  ftom  which 
such  a  device  can  be  assembled.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  such  term  shall  not 
Include  any  attached  tubular  device  designed 
to  accept  and  capable  of  operating  with  only 
.22  rlm-flre  caliber  ammunition." 
SEC.  434.  PROHIBITIONS  APPUCABLE  TO  AMMU- 
NITION FEEDING  DEVICES. 

Section  922  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  new  subsection  (t),  (u), 
and  (V).  as  follows: 

"(t)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
Import,  manufacture,  transport,  ship,  trans- 
fer, receive,  or  possess  an  ammunition  feed- 
ing device,  except  that  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  Importation  or  manufacture  of 
such  a  device  for  sale  or  distribution  by  a  li- 
censed importer  or  licensed  manufacturer  to 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  to  any  State  or  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof; 

"(2)  any  possession,  shipment,  transpor- 
tation of  or  transfer  (in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (u)  and  (v))  of  such 
a  device  that  was  lawfully  possessed  before 
this  subsection  takes  effect:  or 

"(3)  any  manufacture  of  such  a  device  for 
the  purpose  of  exportation. 

"(u)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a 
central  registry  of  all  ammunition  feeding 
devices  transferred  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection  which,  after  such  transfer, 
are  not  in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States,  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof  or  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  political  subdivision  thereof.  This  reg- 
istry shall  be  known  as  the  National  Ammu- 
nition Feeding  Device  Registry.  The  registry 
shall  Include — 

"(1)  identification  of  the  device: 

"(2)  date  of  registration; 

"(3)  identification  and  address  of  the  per- 
son entitled  to  possess  the  device;  and 

"(4)  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(V)  E^ch  transferor  of  an  ammunition 
feeding  device  that  was  lawfully  possessed 
before  the  effective  date  of  subsection  (t) 
shall  (except  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  or  any  State  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof)  reg- 
ister the  device  to  the  transferee  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the' 
Secretary.  Any  information  or  evidence  re- 
quired to  be  provided  In  the  course  of  such 


registration  by  a  natural  person  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  use-restriction  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5848  of  title  26,  United  States  Code.  The 
transferor  shall,  contemporaneously  with 
the  registration  of  the  device,  pay  a  fee  of  $25 
to  the  Secretary.  A  transferee  of  an  ammuni- 
tion feeding  device  required  to  be  registered 
as  required  by  this  subsection  shall  retain 
proof  of  such  registration  which  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  upon  re- 
quest.". 

SEC.  43S.  IDENTIFICATION  MARKINGS  FOR  AM- 
MIJNITION  FEEDING  DEVICES. 

Section  923(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "An  ammuni- 
tion feeding  device  shall  be  Identified  by  a 
serial  number  and  such  other  Identification 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe.". 
SEC.  43*.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

Subsection  924(a)(2)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(o)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(o).  or 
(t)". 

SEC.  437.  NONINTERRUPnON  OF  BUSINESS  FOR 
PERSONS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  IM- 
PORTING OR  MANUFACTURING  AM- 
MUNITION FEEDING  DEVICES. 

Any  person  engaging  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  or  importing  ammunition 
feeding  devices  requiring  a  license  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  who  was  engaged  in  such  busi- 
ness on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  who  files  an  application  for  a  license 
under  the  provisions  of  section  923  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  may  continue  such  busi- 
ness pending  final  action  on  the  application. 
All  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  such  applicant  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  slb 
if  the  applicant  were  a  holder  of  a  license 
under  chapter  44. 

TITLE  V— OBSTRUCTION  OF  JUSTICE 

SEC.  501.  PROTECTION  OF  COURT  OFFICERS  AND 
JURORS. 

Section  1503  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  current  text  as  sub- 
section (a); 

(2)  by  striking  the  words  "fined  not  more 
than  i5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"punished  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
this  section  is— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  killing,  the  punish- 
ment provided  in  sections  1111  and  1112  of 
this  title; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  attempted  killing,  or 
a  case  in  which  the  offense  was  committed 
against  a  petit  juror  and  in  which  a  class  A 
or  B  felony  was  charged.  Imiarlsonment  for 
not  more  than  twenty  years;  and 

"(3)  in  any  other  case.  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  ten  years.";  and 

"(4)  in  subsection  (a),  as  designated  by  this 
section,  by  striking  "commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"magistrate  judge". 

SEC.  S02.  PROHIBrnON  OF  RETAUATORY 
nUJNGS  OF  Wrr^TESSES,  VICTIMS 
AND  INFORMANTS. 

Section  1513  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
8L8  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (a)  as  fol- 
lows: 


"(aMl)  Whoever  kills  or  attempte  to  kill 
another  person  ^Ith  intent  to  retaliate 
against  any  person  for— 

"(A)  the  attendance  of  a  witness  or  iMirty 
at  an  official  proceeding,  or  any  testimony 
given  or  any  record,  document,  or  other  ob- 
ject produced  by  a  witness  in  an  official  pro- 
ceeding; or 

"(B)  any  Information  relating  to  the  com- 
mission or  possible  commission  of  a  Federal 
offense  or  a  violation  of  conditions  of  i>roba- 
tion.  parole  or  release  pending  judicial  pro- 
ceedings given  by  a  person  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer; 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
this  subsection  is— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  killing,  the  punish- 
ment provided  In  sections  1111  and  1112  of 
this  title;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  attempt,  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twenty  years." 

SEC.  SOa.  PROTECTION  OF  STATE  OR  LOCAL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  (VnCERS  PBOVnV 
ING  ASSISTANCE  TO  FEDERAL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS. 

Section  1114  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  inserting  ".  or  any  state  or 
local  law  enforcement  officer  while  aseistlng. 
or  on  account  of  his  or  her  assistance  of,  any 
federal  officer  or  employee  covered  by  this 
section  in  the  performance  of  duties,"  before 
"shall  be  punished". 

TITLE  VI— GANGS  AND  JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS 
SEC.  Ml.  AMENIMfENTS  CONCERNING  RECORDS 
OF  CRIMES  COMMTITED   BY  JUVE- 
NILE& 

(a)  Section  5038  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  subsections  (d) 
and  (f),  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d),  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as  follows: 

"(e)  Whenever  a  juvenile  has  been  found 
guilty  of  committing  an  act  which  If  com- 
mitted by  an  adult  would  be  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3)  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  5032  of  this  title,  the  juvenile  shall  be 
fingerprinted  and  photographed,  and  the  fin- 
gerprints and  photograph  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Identifica- 
tion Division.  The  court  shall  also  transmit 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Iden- 
tification Division,  the  information  concern- 
ing the  adjudication,  including  name,  date  of 
adjudication,  court,  offenses,  and  sentence, 
along  with  the  notation  that  the  matter  was 
a  juvenile  adjudication.  The  fingerprints, 
photograph,  and  other  records  and  informa- 
tion relating  to  a  juvenile  described  in  this 
subsection,  or  to  a  juvenile  who  Is  pros- 
ecuted as  an  adult,  shall  be  made  available 
in  the  manner  applicable  to  adult  defend- 
ants. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  other  authorization 
under  this  section  for  the  reporting,  reten- 
tion, disclosure  or  availability  of  records  or 
information,  if  the  law  of  the  state  in  which 
a  federal  juvenile  delinquency  proceeding 
takes  place  permits  or  requires  the  report- 
ing, retention,  disclosure  or  availability  of 
records  or  information  relating  to  a  juvenile 
or  to  a  juvenile  delinquency  proceeding  or 
adjudication  in  certain  circumstances,  then 
such  reporting,  retention,  disclosure  or 
availability  is  permitted  under  this  section 
whenever  the  same  circumstances  exist.". 

(b)  Section  3607  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed,  and  the  corresponding  ref- 
erence in  the  section  analysis  for  chapter  229 
of  Title  18  is  deleted. 

(c)  Section  401(b)(4)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  841(bX4))  is  amended 
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by  striking  the  words  "and  section  3607  of 
Title  18". 

BBC  an.  ADULT  PROSECUTION  OF  SERIOUS  JU- 
VENILB  OFFENDEBS. 

Section  5032  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  undesignated  paragraph— 

(A)  by  striking  "an  offense  described  in 
section  401  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  841).  or  section  1002(a).  1003,  1005. 
1009.  or  1010(b)  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
952(a).  953.  955.  969.  960(b)  (1).  (2).  (3))."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  offense  (or  a  con- 
spiracy or  attempt  to  commit  an  offense)  de- 
scribed in  section  401.  or  404  (insofar  sis  the 
violation  Involves  more  than  5  grams  of  a 
mixture  or  substance  which  contains  cocaine 
base),  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841.  844.  or  846).  section  1002(a).  1008. 
1006.  1009.  1010(b)  (1).  (2).  or  (3).  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  962(a).  953.  955.  966.  9e0(b)  (1).  (2).  or  (3). 
or  963).":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "922(p)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "924  (b).  (g).  or  (h)": 

(2)  in  the  fourth  undesignated  paragraph — 

(A)  by  striking  "an  offense  described  in 
section  401  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  841).  or  section  1002(a),  10O5,  or  1009 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  (21  U.S.C.  952(a),  955,  959)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "an  offense  (or  a  con- 
spiracy or  attempt  to  commit  an  offense)  de- 
scribed in  section  401,  or  404  (insofar  as  the 
violation  Involves  more  than  5  grams  of  a 
mixture  or  substance  which  contains  cocaine 
base),  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841.  844  or  846).  section  1002(a).  1005. 
1009,  1010(b)  (1).  (2).  or  (3).  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
952(a),  965,  959,  960(b)  (1).  (2).  or  (3).  or  963).  or 
section  924  (b).  (g).  or  (h)  of  this  title.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "subsection  (b)(1)  (A).  (B). 
or  (C).  (d).  or  (e)  of  section  401  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  or  section  1002(a). 
1003,  1009,  or  1010(b)  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  952(a),  953,  959,  960(b)  (1),  (2),  (3))"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  an  offense  (or 
conspiracy  or  attempt  to  commit  an  ofTense) 
described  in  section  401(b)(1)  (A).  (B).  or  (C). 
(d),  or  (e),  or  404  (insofar  as  the  violation  in- 
volves more  than  5  grams  of  a  mixture  or 
substance  which  contains  cocaine  base),  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841(bXl).  (AX  (B).  or  (C).  (d).  or  (e).  844  or  846) 
or  section  1002(a).  1003.  1009.  1010(b)  (1).  (2).  or 
(3)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  962(a).  953,  959,  960(b) 
(1).  (3),  or  (3).  or  963)";  and 

(3)  In  the  fifth  undesignated  i>aragraph  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "In  consid- 
ering the  nature  of  the  offense,  as  required 
by  this  paragraph,  the  court  shall  consider 
the  extent  to  which  the  juvenile  played  a 
leadership  role  In  an  organisation,  or  other- 
wise influenced  other  persons  to  take  part  in 
criminal  activities,  involving  the  use  or  dis- 
tribution of  controlled  substances  or  fire- 
arms. Such  a  factor,  if  found  to  exist,  shall 
weigh  heavily  in  favor  of  a  transfer  to  adult 
status,  but  the  absence  of  this  factor  shall 
not  preclude  such  a  tr^sfer.". 

BKC  aa.  SERIOUS  OReC  OrFENSES  BY  JUVE- 
N1LB8  AS  ARMED  CAREER  CRIMINAL 
ACT  PliBDICATB& 

Section  924(eX2XA).  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (i); 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(Hi)  any  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  that 

if  committed  by  an  adult  would  be  a  serious 


ol  ense   described   in   this   paragraph; 


drug 
and". 

SEC.  604.  INCREASED  PENALTY  FOR  TRAVEL  ACT 
CRIMES  INVOLVING  VIOLENCE. 

1952(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 

amended  by  striking  "and  thereafter 

or  attempts  to  perform  any  of  the 

sp^ified  in  subparagraphs  (1).  (2),  and 

be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 

for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 

inserting   in    lieu   thereof   "and 

performs  or  attempts  to  perform 

of  the  acts  specified  in  subpara- 

1)  and  (3)  shall  be  fined  under  this 

imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 

both,  or  (B)  any  of  the  acts  speci- 

^bparagraph  (2)  shall  be  fined  under 

or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 

^ears.  or  both,  and  if  death  results 

imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or 


Sect!  op 
Code,  is 
perform  I 
acts 

(3),  shall 
impriso$ed 
both"    and 
thereaft  it 
(A)  any 
graphs 
title  or 
years, 
fled  in 
this 
twenty 
shall  be 
for  life. 

SEC.  eOS.|INCREASED  PENALTY  FOR  CONSPIRACY 
TO  COMMIT  MURDER  FOR  HIRE. 


OP 


title 


Sectlop 
Code,  1 
spires 
first 


ti» 


if  such 
danger 
do  suchlan 
or  impifsoned 
or  both 
suits  frpm 
section, 
prisonei  1 

"(b) 
ited  activity 
hibited 
States 

place  outside 
fender 

(b) 
for 
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following: 

"36 

(c) 
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(2) 
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195e(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
amended  by  inserting  "or  who  con- 
do  so"  before  "shall  be  flned"  the 
it  appears. 


.  plape 

TITLE  Vn— TERRORISM 

^btitle  A — Aviation  Terrorism 

SEC  70l4lMPLEMENTA'n<H4  OF  THE  IMS  PROTO- 
COL FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  UN- 
LAWFUL ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE  AT  AIR- 
POtm  SERVING  INTERNATIONAL 
CIVIL  AVUTION. 

(a)  O^ENSE.— Chapter  2  of  title  18.  United 
States  (  ode.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ;he  following  new  section: 

'SS8.  Vii  dence  at  iotenuttioiial  airports 

"(a)  V  hoever  unlawfully  and  intentionally, 
using  ai  y  device,  substance  or  weapon- 

'(1)  p  irforms  an  act  of  violence  against  a 
person  it  an  airport  serving  international 
civil  av  latlon  which  causes  or  is  likely  to 
cause  Bt  rious  injury  or  death;  or 

"(2)  d  sstroys  or  seriously  damages  the  fa- 
cilities of  an  airport  serving  international 
civil  av  atlon  or  a  civil  aircraft  not  in  serv- 
ice loca  ted  thereon  or  disrupts  the  services 
of  the  a  rport; 


Em  act  endangers  or  is  likely  to  en- 
afety  at  that  airport,  or  attempts  to 
act.  shall  be  fined  under  this  title 
not  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  if  the  death  of  any  person  re- 
conduct prohibited  by  this  sub- 
shall  be  punished  by  death  or  im- 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life, 
"^ere  is  jurisdiction  over  the  prohlb- 
in  subsection  (a)  if  (1)  the  pro- 
activity  takes  place  in  the  United 
ar  (2)  the  prohibited  activity  takes 
of  the  United  States  and  the  of- 
later  found  in  the  United  States.". 
CtERiCAL   Amendment.— The   analysis 
2  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


Violence  at  international  airports.". 
Btfective  Date.— This  section   shall 
on  the  later  of— 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 


date  the  Protocol  for  the  Suppres- 

Jnlawful  Acts  of  Violence  at  Airports 

International   Civil   Aviation.   Sui)- 

plemen^ry  to  the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 

of  Unlawful  Acts  against  the  Safety 

Aviation,   done  at  Montreal  on  23 

1971.  has  come  into  force  and  the 

Jtates  has  become  a  party  to  the  Pro- 
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SEC.   702.  AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  AVIATION 

/JCT. 

Section  90  !(n)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  J.S.C.  App.  1472(n))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striklni :  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(2)  renuml  Bring  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph 
(3). 

Subtil  ;le  B— Maritime  Terrorism 

SEC.  711.  SHO  IT  TITLE  FOR  SUBTITLE  B. 

This  subti  :le  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  for 
the  Prevent  on  and  Punishment  of  Violence 
Against    Mtritime    Navigation    and    Fixed 
Platforms". 
SEC.  71S.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  A«t8  Against  the  Safety  of  Mari- 
time Navigation  requires  each  contracting 
State  to  establish  its  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain offenscjs  affecting  the  safety  of  mari- 
time navigation; 

(2)  the  Protocol  for  the  Supiresslon  of  Un- 
lawful Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Fixed  Plat- 
forms Located  on  the  Continental  Shelf, 
which  accoitpanies  the  aforementioned  Con- 
vention, roqulres  that  each  contracting 
State  to  thi  Protocol  establish  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  offenses  affecting  the  safe- 
ty of  fixed  platforms; 

(3)  such  offenses  place  innocent  lives  and 
property  in  [jeopardy,  endanger  national  se- 
curity, affect  domestic  tranquility,  gravely 
a^ect  Interftate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
are  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations; 

(4)  on  December  27,  1988,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  issued  Proclamation  S928 
proclaimingj  that  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States  henceforth  extended  to  12  nau- 
tical miles  from  the  baselines  of  the  United 
States  determined  in  accordance  with  Inter- 
national lavf;  and 

(5)  on  November  5, 1989,  the  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  |  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Convention  and  its  FYotocol. 

SEC.  713.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to — 

(1)  implei^ent  fUlly  the  Convention  for  the 

of  Unlawful   Acts  Against  the 

time  Navigation  and  the  Pro- 

le  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts 

Safety  of  Fixed  Platforms  Lo- 

Continental  Shelf; 

federal    criminal    jurisdiction 

torial  sea  of  the  United  States; 


Suppression 
Safety  of  : 
tocol  for  tH 
Agrainst  thd 
cated  on  th^ 

(2)  clarify 
over  the  ten 
and  I 

(3)  establish  federal  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  certain  acts  committed  by  or  against  a 
national  of  the  United  States  while  upon  a 
foreign  venel  during  a  voyage  having  a 
scheduled  departure  from  or  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  714.  OFIlENSES  OF  VI(H.ENCE  AGAINST  MAR- 
NAVIGATION  OR  FIXED  PLAT- 

Chapter  ill  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  |by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 
'i  2280.  Violence  against  maritime  navigation 

"(a)  Whoever  unlawfully  and  inten- 
tionally— 

"(1)  seizes  or  exercises  control  over  a  ship 
by  force  or  {threat  thereof  or  any  other  form 
of  intimidation; 

"(2)  performs  an  act  of  violence  against  a 
person  on  board  a  ship  if  that  act  is  likely  to 
endanger  tlie  safe  navigration  of  that  ship; 

"(3)  destr6ys  a  ship  or  causes  damage  to  a 
ship  or  to  lis  cargo  which  is  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  safe  navigation  of  that  ship; 

"(4)  place  I  or  causes  to  be  placed  on  a  ship, 
by  any  mei.ns  whatsoever,  a  device  or  sub- 
stance whl(  h  is  likely  to  destroy  that  ship. 
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or  cause  damage  to  that  ship  or  its  cargro 
which  endangrers  or  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
safe  navigation  of  that  ship; 

"(5)  destroys  or  seriously  damages  mari- 
time navigational  facilities  or  seriously 
interferes  with  their  operation,  if  such  act  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  safe  navigation  of  a 
ship; 

"(6)  communicates  information,  knowing 
the  information  to  be  false  and  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  information  may 
reasonably  be  believed,  thereby  endangering 
the  safe  navigratlon  of  a  ship; 

"(7)  injures  or  kills  any  person  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commission  or  the  attempted 
commission  of  any  of  the  offenses  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (1)  to  (6);  or 

"(8)  attempts  to  do  any  act  prohibited 
under  paragraphs  (IHT); 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both;  and  if 
the  death  of  any  person  results  from  conduct 
prohibited  by  this  subsection,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

"(b)  Whoever  threatens  to  do  any  act  pro- 
hibited under  paragraphs  (2),  (3)  or  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a),  with  apparent  determination  and 
will  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution,  if  the 
threatened  act  is  likely  to  endanger  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  ship  in  question,  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  There  is  jurisdiction  over  the  prohib- 
ited activity  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  covered  ship,  if— 

"(A)  such  activity  is  committed— 

"(i)  against  or  on  board  a  ship  flying  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  pro- 
hibited activity  is  committed; 

"(ii)  in  the  United  States;  or 

"(ill)  by  a  national  of  the  United  States  or 
by  a  stateless  person  whose  habitual  resi- 
dence is  in  the  United  States; 

"(B)  during  the  commission  of  such  activ- 
ity, a  national  of  the  United  States  is  seized, 
threatened,  injured  or  killed;  or 

"(C)  the  offender  is  later  found  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  after  such  activity  is  committed; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  ship  navigating  or 
scheduled  to  navigate  solely  within  the  terri- 
torial sea  or  internal  waters  of  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States,  if  the  offender 
is  later  found  in  the  United  States  after  such 
activity  is  conunitted;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  vessel,  if  such  activ- 
ity is  committed  in  an  attempt  to  compel 
the  United  States  to  do  or  abstain  fl-om 
doing  any  act. 

"(d)  the  master  of  a  covered  ship  flying  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  who  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  he  has  on  board  his 
ship  any  person  who  has  conunitted  an  of- 
fense under  Article  3  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against 
the  Safety  of  Maritime  Navigation  may  de- 
liver such  person  to  the  authorities  of  a 
State  Party  to  that  Convention.  Before  de- 
livering such  person  to  the  authorities  of  an- 
other country,  the  master  shall  notify  in  an 
appropriate  manner  the  Attorney  (General  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  alleged  offense  and 
await  instructions  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  to  what  action  he  should  take.  When 
delivering  the  person  to  a  country  which  is  a 
State  Party  to  the  Convention,  the  master 
shall,  whenever  practicable,  and  if  possible 
before  entering  the  territorial  sea  of  such 
country,  notify  the  authorities  of  such  coun- 
try of  his  intention  to  deliver  such  person 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  If  the  master  deliv- 
ers such  person,  he  shall  fUmlsb  the  authori- 
ties of  such  country  with  the  evidence  in  the 


master's  possession  that  pertains  to  the  al- 
leged o^ense. 

"(e)  as  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  'ship'  means  a  vessel  of  any  type 
whatsover  not  permanently  attached  to  the 
sea-bed,  including  dynamically  supported 
craft,  submerslbles  or  any  other  floating 
craft;  Provided,  the  term  does  not  Include  a 
warship,  a  ship  owned  or  operated  by  a  gov- 
ernment when  being  used  as  a  naval  auxil- 
iary or  for  customs  or  police  purposes,  or  a 
ship  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  naviga- 
tion or  laid  up; 

"(2)  'covered  ship'  means  a  ship  that  is 
navigating  or  is  scheduled  to  navigate  into, 
through  or  fl-om  waters  beyond  the  outer 
limit  of  the  territorial  sea  of  a  single  coun- 
try or  a  lateral  limit  of  that  country's  terri- 
torial sea  with  an  adjacent  country; 

"(3)  'national  of  the  United  States'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101(a)(22) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101(a)(22)); 

"(4)  'territorial  sea  of  the  United  States' 
means  all  waters  extending  seaward  to  12 
nautical  miles  from  the  baselines  of  the 
United  States  determined  in  accordance  with 
international  law;  and 

"(5)  'United  States',  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  includes  the  Cktmmonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands  and  all  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

"12281.  VIoleiice  againat  maritime  fixed  plat- 
forms 

"(a)  Whoever  unlawfully  and  inten- 
tionally— 

"(1)  seizes  or  exercises  control  over  a  fixed 
platform  by  force  or  threat  thereof  or  any 
other  form  of  intimidation; 

"(2)  performs  an  act  of  violence  against  a 
person  on  board  a  fixed  platform  if  that  act 
Is  likely  to  endanger  Its  safety; 

"(3)  destroys  a  fixed  platform  or  causes 
damage  to  it  which  is  likely  to  endanger  its 
safety; 

"(4)  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  on  a  fixed 
platform,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  a  device 
or  substance  which  is  likely  to  destroy  that 
fixed  platform  or  likely  to  endanger  its  safe- 
ty; 

"(5)  injures  or  kills  any  person  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commission  or  the  attempted 
conmiission  of  any  of  the  offenses  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (1)  to  (4);  or 

"(6)  attempts  to  do  anything  prohibited 
under  paragraphs  (l>-(5); 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both;  and  if 
death  results  to  any  person  Trom  conduct 
prohibited  by  this  subsection,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

"(b)  Whoever  threatens  to  do  anything  pro- 
hibited under  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a),  with  apparent  determination  and 
will  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution,  if  the 
threatened  act  is  likely  to  endanger  the  safe- 
ty of  the  fixed  platform,  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  There  is  jurisdiction  over  the  prohib- 
ited activity  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  if— 

"(1)  such  activity  Is  committed  against  or 
on  board  a  fixed  platform— 

"(A)  that  is  located  on  the  continental 
shelf  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  that  is  located  on  the  continental 
shelf  of  another  country,  by  a  national  of  the 
United  States  or  by  a  stateless  person  whose 
habitual  residence  is  in  the  United  States;  or 

"(C)  in  an  attempt  to  compel  the  United 
Stctes  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  any  act; 


"(2)  during  the  commission  of  such  activ- 
ity against  or  on  board  a  fixed  platform  lo- 
cated on  a  continental  shelf,  a  national  of 
the  United  SUtes  is  seized,  threatened,  in- 
jured or  killed;  or 

"(3)  such  activity  is  committed  against  or 
on  board  a  fixed  platform  located  outside  the 
United  States  and  beyond  the  continental 
shelf  of  the  United  States  and  the  offender  is 
later  found  in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  'continental  sheir  means  the  sea-bed 
and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  that  ex- 
tend beyond  a  country's  territorial  sea  to 
the  limits  provided  by  customary  Inter- 
national law  as  reflected  in  Article  76  of  the 
1982  (invention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea; 

"(2)  'fixed  platform'  means  an  artincial  is- 
land, installation  or  structure  permanently 
attached  to  the  sea-bed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploration or  exploitation  of  resources  or  for 
other  economic  purposes; 

"(3)  'national  of  the  United  States'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101(aK22) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101(a)  (22)); 

"(4)  'territorial  sea  of  the  United  States' 
means  all  waters  extending  seaward  to  12 
nautical  miles  from  the  baselines  of  the 
United  States  determined  in  accordance  with 
international  law;  and 

"(5)  'United  States',  when  used  in  geo- 
graphical sense,  includes  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands  and  all  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States.". 

SEC.  71S.  CLERICAL  AMENDMENTBl 

The  analysis  for  chapter  111  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"2280.  Violence  against  maritime  navigation. 
"2281.  Violence  against  maritime  fixed  plat- 
forms." 

SEC  71C  EFFECTIVE  DATE& 

Section  714  of  this  Act  shall  Uke  effect  on 
the  later  of— 

(1)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
or 

(2>(A)  in  the  case  of  section  2280  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  date  the  Ck>nvention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against 
the  Safety  of  Maritime  Navigation  has  come 
into  force  and  the  United  SUtes  has  become 
a  party  to  that  Convention;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  section  2281  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  date  the  Protocol  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acte  Against 
the  Safety  of  Fixed  Platforms  Located  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  has  come  into  force 
and  the  United  SUtes  has  become  a  party  to 
that  Protocol. 

SEC  717.  TERBITORIAL  SEA  EXTENDING  TO 
TWELVE  MILES  INCLUDED  IN  SPE- 
CIAL MAHITniB  AND  TERRITOillAL 
JURISDICTION. 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  all  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  SUtes.  as  de- 
fined by  Presidential  Proclamation  S028  of 
December  27.  1988.  is  part  of  the  United 
Sutes.  subject  to  ite  sovereignty,  and.  for 
purposes  of  federal  criminal  jurisdiction,  is 
within  the  special  maritime  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes  wherever 
that  term  is  used  in  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

SEC  718.  ASSDOLATED  CRDIKS  IN  EXTENDED 
TERRITORIAL  SKA. 

Section  13  of  title  18.  United  Sutes  Code 
(relating  to  the  adoption  of  SUte  laws  for 
areas  within  Federal  jurisdiction),  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "title"  in  subsection  (a) 
the  phrase  "or  on.  above,  or  below  any  por- 
tion of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
SUtes  not  within  the  territory  of  any  SUte. 
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Territory,  Possesalon,  or  District",  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Whenever  any  waters  of  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States  lie  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  any  SUte,  Territory,  Possession,  or 
District,  such  waters  (including  the  airspace 
above  and  the  seabed  and  subsoil  below,  and 
artificial  islands  and  fixed  structures  erected 
thereon)  shall  be  deemed  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  lie  within  the  area  of  that 
State,  Territory,  Possession,  or  District  it 
would  lie  within  if  the  boundaries  of  such 
State,  Territory,  Possession,  or  District  were 
extended  seaward  to  the  outer  limit  of  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States". 

SBC.  71*.  JinUSDICnON  OVER  CRIMES  AGAINST 
UNITED  STATES  NATIONALS  ON  CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN  SHIPS. 

Section  7  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  the  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States),  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Any  foreign  vessel  during  a  voyage 
having  a  scheduled  departure  fi-om  or  arrival 
In  the  United  States  with  respect  to  an  of- 
fense conunltted  by  or  against  a  national  of 
the  United  States.". 

Subtitle  C— Terrorist  Alien  Removal 

SECTION  7tl.  SHORT  TITLE  FOR  SUBTITLE  C. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Terror- 
ist Alien  Removal  Act  of  1991". 

SBC.  7SS.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Terrorist  groups  have  been  able  to  cre- 
ate significant  inft^tructures  and  cells  in 
the  United  States  among  persons  who  are  in 
the  United  States  either  temporarily,  as  stu- 
dents or  in  other  capacities,  or  as  permanent 
resident  aliens. 

(2)  International  terrorist  groups  that 
sponsor  these  infrastructures  were  respon- 
sible for— 

(A)  conspiring  to  bomb  the  Turkish  Honor- 
ary Consulate  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
in  1962: 

(B)  bombing  of  a  Pan  Am  airline  flight 
enroute  to  Honolulu  in  1962: 

(C)  hijacking  of  a  Royal  Jordanian  airliner 
in  Beirut.  Lebanon  with  two  U.S.  nationals 
on  board  in  1965: 

(D)  hijacking  TWA  Flight  847  during  which 
a  United  States  Navy  diver  was  murdered  in 
1965: 

(E)  hijacking  Egypt  Air  Flight  648  during 
which  three  Americans  were  killed  in  1965: 

(F)  murder  of  four  members  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  El  Salvador  in  1965; 

(G)  murdering  an  American  citizen  aboard 
the  Achllle  Lauro  cruise  liner  in  1965: 

(H)  hUacklng  Pan  Am  Flight  73  in  Karachi. 
Pakistan,  in  which  44  Americans  were  held 
hoetage  and  two  were  killed  in  1986; 

(I)  conspiring  to  bomb  an  Air  India  aircraft 
In  New  York  City  in  1966; 

(J)  attempting  to  bomb  the  Air  Canada 
cargo  facility  at  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport  in  1966; 

(K)  murder  of  the  U.S.  Naval  attache  in 
Athens,  Greece,  in  1968; 

(L)  terrorist  attack  on  the  Greek  cruise 
ship  "City  of  Poros"  in  1988; 

(M)  bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight  103  resulting 
is  279  deaths  in  1988; 

(N)  murder  of  U.S.  Marine  Corps  officers 
assigned  to  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervisory  Orga- 
Dixatlon  in  Lebanon,  in  1989; 

(O)  murder  of  U.S.  Army  officer  in  Manila 
in  1964;  and 

(P)  numerous  bombings  and  murders  in 
Northern  Ireland  over  the  p^t  decade. 

(3)  Certain  governments  and  organizations 
have   directed   their  assets   in   the   United 
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TERRORIST  AC'IIVI'I'IES  DEFINED. 

1  urposes  of  this  Act.  the  terms  "ter- 
ctivity"  and  "engage  in  terrorist  ac- 
shall  be  defined  as  provided  in  Sec- 
(a)  of  Public  Law  101-649. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  ALIEN 
TERRORISTS. 
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adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  con- 
following: 
•  [TTLE  V— REMOVAL  OF  ALIEN 

TERRORISTS 
ftl.  Applicability. 
J  12.  Special  removal  hearing. 
S  )8.  Designation  of  judges. 
S  A.  Miscellaneous  provisions":  and 
b;    adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

'  [TTLE  V— REMOVAL  OF  ALIEN 
TERRORISTS 


"APPUCABILrrV 

501.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
followed  in  the  discretion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  whenever  the  Depart- 
>f  Justice  has  information   that  an 
( escribed  in  paragraph  4(B)  of  section 
Eis  amended,  is  subject  to  deportation 

of  such  section. 
Whenever  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
Justice  files,  under  section  502,  an 
application  with  the  court  established  under 
sectioi  503  for  authorization  to  seek  removal 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
rights  regarding  removal  and  expul- 
s(all  be  governed  solely  by  the  provi- 
this  title.  Except  as  they  are  speclfi- 
1  eferenced.  on  other  provisions  of  the 
Immi^^tion  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be 
An  alien  subject  to  removal 
ihese  provisions  shall  have  no  right  of 
discov  sry  of  information  derived  from  elec- 
Burveillance  authorized  under  the  For- 
If  telllgence  Surveillance  Act  or  other- 
national  security  purposes,  nor  shall 
alien  have  the  right  to  seek  suppression 
evi<  ence  derived  in  this  manner.  Further, 
gc  remment  is  authorized  to  use.  in  the 
remov  il  proceedings,  the  friiits  of  electronic 
survei  lance  authorized  under  the  Foreigrn 
In  tell  1  ?ence  Surveillance  Act  without  regard 
subsection  106(c).  (e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of 


^ct. 


This  title  is  enacted  in  response  to 
finding  of  Congress  that  aliens  described  in 
paragi  aph  4(B)  of  section  241(a),  as  amended, 
represjnt  a  unique  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Usited  States.  It  is  the  intention  of  Con- 
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luch  aliens  be  promptly  removed 
lited  States  following— 

clal  determination  of  probable 
iieve  that  such  person  is  such  an 

clal  determination  pursuant  to 
ins  of  this  title  that  an  alien  is 
in  the  grounds  that  he  is  an  alien 

paragraph  4(B)  of  section  241(a), 
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and  that  such  aliens  not  be  given  a  deporta- 
tion heariiK  and  are  ineligible  for  any  dis- 
cretionary relief  from  deportation  and  for  re- 
lief under  section  243(h). 

PECIAL  REMOVAL  HEARING 

'Sec.  502J  (a)  Whenever  removal  of  an  alien 
is  sought  liirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  a  written  application  upon  oath  or  af- 
firmation aiall  be  submitted  in  camera  and 
ex  parte  tcj  the  court  established  under  sec- 
tion 503  fon  an  order  authorizing  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Each  application  shall  require  the 
approval  oil  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  based  upon  his  finding 
that  it  satlBfies  the  criteria  and  requirement 
of  such  apnllcatlon  as  set  forth  in  this  title. 
E^ch  appli^tion  shall  include — 

"(1)  the  Iflentity  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice attorney  making  the  application; 

"(2)  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  smplication; 

"(3)  the  inentity  of  the  alien  for  whom  au- 
thorization for  the  special  removal  proce- 
dure is  soucht;  and 

"(4)  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances relied  on  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  Establish  that — 

"(A)  an  kllen  as  described  in  paragraph 
4(B)  of  secJblon  241(a).  as  amended,  is  phys- 
ically present  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  witn  respect  to  such  alien,  adherence 
to  the  pro\|i8ions  of  title  n  regarding  the  de- 
portation ()f  aliens  would  pose  a  risk  to  the 
national  sicurity  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
versely afffct  foreign  relations,  reveal  an  in- 
vestigative) technique  important  to  efficient 
law  enforcement,  or  disclose  a  confidential 
source  of  information. 

"(b)  The!  application  shall  be  filed  under 
seal  with  tiie  court  established  under  section 
503.  The  Attorney  General  may  take  into 
custody  any  alien  with  respect  to  whom  such 
an  application  has  been  filed  and.  notwith- 
standing aiiy  other  provision  of  law,  may  re- 
tain such  in  alien  in  custody  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  authorized  by  this  title. 

"(c)  In  Accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
court  established  under  section  503,  the  judge 
shall  consider  the  application  and  may  con- 
sider otheij  information  presented  under  oath 
or  affirmation  at  an  in  camera  and  ex  parte 
hearing  en  the  application.  A  verbatim 
record  shall  be  maintained  of  such  a  bearing. 
The  application  and  any  other  evidence  shall 
be  considered  by  a  single  judge  of  that  court 
who  shall]  enter  an  ex  parte  order  as  re- 
quested if  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
submitted  [in  the  application  and  any  other 
informaticn  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  atithe  in  camera  and  ex  parte  hear- 
ing, there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that— 
"(1)  the  filien  who  is  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
plication Has  been  correctly  identified  and  is 
an  alien  ap  described  in  paragraph  4(fB)  of 
section  2411a),  as  amended;  and 

"(2)  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  title  n 
regarding  Ithe  deportation  of  the  identified 
alien  wouljl  pose  a  risk  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  th^  United  States,  adversely  affect 
foreign  relations,  reveal  an  investigative 
technique  important  to  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment, or  d  Isclose  a  confidential  source  of  in- 
formation 
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"(dXD  In  any  case  in  which  the  application 
for  the  order  is  denied,  the  judge  shall  pre- 
pare a  written  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
the  denial  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
may  seek  a  review  of  the  denial  by  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  by  notice 
of  appeal  which  must  be  filed  within  20  days. 
In  such  a  case  the  entire  record  of  the  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  transmitted  to  the  court  of 
appeals  under  seal  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
shall  hear  the  matter  ex  parte. 

"(2)  If  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
seek  review,  the  alien  shall  be  released  from 
custody,  unless  such  alien  may  be  arrested 
and  taken  into  custody  pursuant  to  title  n 
as  an  alien  subject  to  deportation,  in  which 
case  such  alien  shall  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  concern- 
ing the  deportation  of  aliens. 

"(3)  If  the  application  for  the  order  is  de- 
nied because  the  judge  has  not  found  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  alien  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  application  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  or  is  an  alien  as  described  in 
paragraph  4(B)  of  section  241(a),  as  amended, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  seeks  review, 
the  alien  shall  be  released  from  custody  un- 
less such  alien  may  be  arrested  and  taken 
into  custody  pursuant  to  title  n  as  an  alien 
subject  to  deportation.  In  which  case  such 
alien  shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  the  depor- 
tation of  aliens  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
plication of  this  title. 

"(4)  If  the  application  for  the  order  is  de- 
nied because,  although  the  judge  found  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  alien  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  application  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  and  is  an  alien  as  described 
in  paragraph  4(B)  of  section  241(a),  as  amend- 
ed, the  judge  has  found  that  there  is  not 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  adherence  to 
the  provisions  of  title  n  regarding  the  depor- 
tation of  the  identified  alien  would  pose  a 
risk  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  adversely  affect  foreign  relations,  re- 
veal an  investigative  technique  important  to 
efficient  law  enforcement,  or  disclose  a  con- 
fidential source  of  information,  the  judge 
shall  release  the  alien  from  custody  subject 
to  the  least  restrictive  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  of  release  described  in  sec- 
tion 3142  (b)  and  (c)(1)(B)  (1)  through  (xiv)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  that  will  reason- 
ably assure  the  appearance  of  the  alien  at 
any  future  proceeding  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  will  not  endanger  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community;  but  if  the  judge 
finds  no  such  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  the  alien  shall  remain  in  custody 
until  the  completion  of  any  appeal  author- 
ized by  this  title.  The  provisions  of  section 
3145  through  3148  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  pertaining  to  review  and  appeal  of  a  re- 
lease or  detention  order,  penalties  for  failure 
to  appear,  penalties  for  an  offense  commit- 
ted while  on  release,  and  sanctions  for  viola- 
tion of  a  release  condition  shall  apply  to  an 
alien  to  whom  the  previous  sentence  applies 
and— 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  section  3145  of  such 
title  an  appeal  shall  be  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit:  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  section  3146  of  such 
title  the  alien  shall  be  considered  released  in 
connection  with  a  charge  of  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  life  imprisonment. 

"(eXD  In  any  case  in  which  the  application 
for  the  order  authorizing  the  special  proce- 
dures of  this  title  is  approved,  the  judge  who 
granted  the  order  shall  consider  separately 
each  item  of  evidence  the  Department  of 
Justice  proposes  to  introduce  in  camera  and 
ex  parte  at  the  special  removal  hearing.  The 
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judge  shall  authorize  the  introduction  in 
camera  and  ex  parte  of  any  item  of  evidence 
for  which  the  judge  determines  that  the  in- 
troduction other  than  in  camera  and  ex 
parte  would  pose  a  risk  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  adversely  affect 
foreign  relations,  reveal  an  investigative 
technique  important  to  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment, or  disclose  a  confidential  source  of  in- 
formation. With  respect  to  any  evidence 
which  the  judge  authorizes  to  be  introduced 
in  camera  and  ex  parte,  the  judge  shall  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  shall  sign,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  shall  cause  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  alien,  either— 

"(A)  a  written  summary  which  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  Inform  the  alien  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  that  he  is  an  alien  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  4(B)  of  section  241(a),  as 
amended,  and  to  permit  the  alien  to  marshal 
the  facts  and  prepare  a  defense,  but  which 
shall  not  pose  a  risk  to  national  security,  ad- 
versely affect  foreign  relations,  reveal  an  in- 
vestigative technique  Important  to  efficient 
law  enforcement,  or  disclose  a  confidential 
source  of  information;  or 

"(B)  if  necessary  to  prevent  serious  harm 
to  the  national  security  or  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury  to  any  person,  a  statement  in- 
forming the  alien  that  no  such  summary  is 
possible. 

"(2)  The  Department  of  Justice  may  take 
an  interlocutory  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  of 
any  determination  by  the  judge  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1>— 

"(A)  concerning  whether  an  item  of  evi- 
dence may  be  introduced  in  camera  and  ex 
parte; 

"(B)  concerning  the  contents  of  any  sum- 
mary of  evidence  to  be  introduced  in  camera 
and  ex  parte  prepared  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(A):  or 

"(C)  concerning  whether  a  summary  of  evi- 
dence to  be  introduced  in  camera  and  ex 
parte  is  possible  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(B). 

In  any  interlocutory  appeal  taken  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  the  entire  record,  includ- 
ing any  proposed  order  of  the  judge  or  sum- 
mary of  evidence,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
court  of  appeals  under  seal  and  the  matter 
shall  be  heard  ex  parte.  The  court  of  appeals 
shall  consider  the  appeal  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

"(O  In  any  case  in  which  the  application 
for  the  order  is  approved,  the  special  removal 
hearing  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if 
the  alien  to  whom  the  order  pertains  should 
be  removed  fi-om  the  United  States  on  the 
grounds  that  he  is  an  alien  as  described  in 
paragraph  4(B)  of  section  241(a).  as  amended. 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (e),  the  alien 
shall  be  given  reasonable  notice  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  charges  against  him.  The  alien 
shall  be  given  notice,  reasonable  under  all 
the  circumstances,  of  the  time  and  place  at 
which  the  hearing  will  be  held.  The  hearing 
shall  be  held  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"(g)  The  special  removal  hearing  shall  be 
held  before  the  same  judge  who  granted  the 
order  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  unless  that 
judge  is  deemed  unavailable  due  to  illness  or 
disability  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  503.  or  has 
died,  in  which  case  the  chief  judge  shall  as- 
sign another  judge  to  conduct  the  special  re- 
moval hearing.  A  decision  by  the  chief  judge 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  by  either  the  alien  or 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

"(h)  The  special  removal  hearing  shall  be 
open  to  the  public.  The  alien  shall  have  a 


right  to  be  present  at  such  hearing  and  to  be 
represented  by  counsel.  Any  alien  financially 
unable  to  obtain  counsel  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  counsel  assigned  to  represent  him.  Such 
counsel  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judge  pur- 
suant to  the  plan  for  furnishing  representa- 
tion for  any  person  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain adequate  representation  for  the  district 
in  which  the  hearing  is  conducted,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  3006A  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  All  provisions  of  that  section 
shall  apply  and,  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  maximum  amount  of  compensation,  the 
matter  shall  be  treated  as  if  a  felony  waa 
charged.  The  alien  may  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  alien 
shall  have  a  right  to  Introduce  evidence  on 
his  own  behalf.  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (j),  the  alien  shall  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  examine  the  evidence  against 
him  and  to  cross-examine  any  witness.  A 
verbatim  record  of  the  proceedings  and  of  all 
testimony  and  evidence  offered  or  produced 
at  such  a  hearing  shall  be  kept.  The  decision 
of  the  judge  shall  be  based  only  on  the  evi- 
dence introduced  at  the  hearing,  including 
evidence  introduced  under  subsection  (J). 

"(1)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  special  removal  hearing,  either  the  alien 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  may  request 
the  judge  to  issue  a  subpoena  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  named  witness  (which  subpoena 
may  also  command  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed  to  produce  books,  papers,  docu- 
ments, or  other  objects  designated  therein) 
upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  prea- 
ence  of  the  witness  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
termination of  any  material  matter.  Such  a 
request  may  be  made  ex  parte  except  that 
the  judge  shall  inform  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  any  request  for  a  subpoena  by  the 
alien  for  a  witness  or  material  if  compliance 
with  such  a  subpoena  would  reveal  evidence 
or  the  source  of  evidence  which  has  been  in- 
troduced, or  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  received  permission  to  introduce,  in 
camera  and  ex  parte  pursuant  to  subsection 
(j).  and  the  Department  of  Justice  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  oppose  the 
issuance  of  such  a  subpoena.  If  an  applica- 
tion for  a  subpoena  by  the  alien  also  makes 
a  showing  that  the  alien  is  financially  un- 
able to  pay  for  the  attendance  of  a  witness  so 
requested,  the  court  may  order  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  process  and  the  fees  of  the  wit- 
ness so  subpoenaed  to  be  paid  for  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  enforcement  of  title  n. 
A  subpoena  under  this  subsection  may  be 
served  anywhere  in  the  United  Sutes.  A  wit- 
ness subpoenaed  under  this  subsection  shall 
receive  the  same  fees  and  exiwnses  as  a  wit- 
ness subpoenaed  in  connection  with  a  civil 
proceeding  in  a  court  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  is  intended  to 
allow  an  alien  to  have  access  to  classified  in- 
formation. 

"(j)  Evidence  which  has  either  been  sum- 
marized pursuant  to  subsection  (e)(1)(A)  or 
for  which  no  summary  has  been  deemed  pos- 
sible pursuant  to  subsection  (e)(lKB)  shall  be 
introduced  (either  in  writing  or  through  tes- 
timony) in  camera  and  ex  parte  and  neither 
the  alien  nor  the  public  shall  be  informed  of 
such  evidence  or  its  sources  other  than 
through  reference  to  the  summary  provided 
pursuant  to  subsection  (eXlKA)  or  to  the  ex- 
planation that  no  summary  could  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  subsection  (e)(lKB).  Not- 
withstanding the  previous  sentence,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may.  in  its  discretion, 
elect  to  introduce  such  evidence  in  open  ses- 
sion. 

"(k)  Evidence  introduced  at  the  special  re- 
moval hearing,  either  in  open  session  or  In 
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camera  and  ex  parte,  may.  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  include  all  or 
part  of  the  Information  presented  under  sub- 
section (a)  through  (c)  used  to  obtain  the 
order  for  the  hearing  under  this  section. 

"(1)  Following  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
attorneys  for  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
for  the  alien  shall  be  given  fair  opportunity 
to  present  argument  as  to  whether  the  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  justify  the  removal  of 
the  alien.  The  attorney  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  shall  open  the  argument.  The  at- 
torney for  the  alien  shall  be  permitted  to 
reply.  The  attorney  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  then  be  permitted  to  reply  in 
rebuttal.  The  judge  may  allow  any  part  of 
the  argument  that  refers  to  evidence  re- 
ceived in  camera  and  ex  parte  to  be  heard  In 
camera  and  ex  parte. 

"(m)  The  Department  of  Justice  has  the 
burden  of  showing  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  alien  is  subject  to  removal 
because  he  is  an  alien  as  described  In  para- 
graph 4(B)  of  subsection  241(a)  of  this  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1251(a)(4)(B)),  as  amended.  If  the  judge 
finds  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  met 
this  burden,  the  judge  shall  order  the  alien 
removed. 

"(nXl)  At  the  time  of  rendering  a  decision 
as  to  whether  the  alien  shall  be  removed,  the 
Judge  shall  i)repare  a  written  order  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  facts  found  and  conclu- 
sions of  law.  Any  portion  of  the  order  that 
would  reveal  the  substance  or  source  of  In- 
formation received  in  camera  and  ex  parte 
pursuant  to  subsection  (j)  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  the  alien  or  the  public. 

"(2)  The  decision  of  the  judge  may  be  aj)- 
pealed  by  either  the  alien  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  by  notice  of  appeal  which 
must  be  filed  within  20  days,  during  which 
time  such  order  shall  not  be  executed.  In  any 
case  appealed  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  entire  record  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  Information  received 
pursuant  to  subsection  (j),  and  any  portion 
of  the  judge's  order  that  would  reveal  the 
substance  or  source  of  such  information 
shall  be  transmitted  under  seal.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  shall  consider  the  case  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

"(3)  In  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
pursuant  to  either  subsections  (d)  or  (e)  of 
this  section,  the  Court  of  Appeals  shall  re- 
view questions  of  law  de  novo,  but  a  prior 
finding  on  any  question  of  fact  shall  not  be 
set  aside  unless  such  findings  was  clearly  er- 
roneous. 

"(o)  If  the  judge  decides  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (n)  that  the  alien  should  not  be  re- 
moved, the  alien  shall  be  released  from  cus- 
tody unless  such  alien  may  be  arrested  and 
taken  into  custody  pursuant  to  title  n  of 
this  Act  as  an  alien  subject  to  deportation, 
in  which  case,  for  purposes  of  detention,  such 
alien  may  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  the  depor- 
tation of  aliens. 

"(p)  Following  a  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  pursuant  to  either  subsection  (d)  or 
(n),  either  the  alien  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  may  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari.  In  any  such  case,  any  in- 
formation transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals under  seal  shall,  if  such  information  is 
also  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  be 
transmitted  under  seal.  Any  order  of  re- 
moval shall  not  be  stayed  pending  disposi- 
tion of  a  writ  of  certiorari  except  as  provided 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  a  Justice  of  the 
Sttpreme  Court. 


"DESIGNATION  OF  JUDGES 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stat »  shall  publicly  designate  five  dis- 
trict c<  urt  judges  Itom  five  of  the  United 
States  ,  udicial  circuits  who  shall  constitute 
a  court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  con- 
duct ai:  matters  and  proceedings  authorized 
by  sect  on  502.  The  Chief  Justice  shall  pub- 
licly designate  one  of  the  judges  so  appointed 
as  the  ( hief  judge.  The  chief  judge  shall  pro- 
mulgat(  t  rules  to  facilitate  the  functioning  of 
the  cou  't  and  shall  be  responsible  for  assign- 
ing the  consideration  of  cases  to  the  various 
judges. 

"(b)  I  roceedings  under  section  502  shall  be 
conduci  ed  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
Chief  J  astice,  in  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney leneral  and  other  appropriate  federal 
offlciali  ,  shall,  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives oi  this  title,  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance (  f  appropriate  security  measures  for 
applica  .ions  for  ex  parte  orders  to  conduct 
the  special  removal  hearings  authorized  by 
section  502,  the  orders  themselves,  and  evi- 
dence I  jceived  in  camera  and  ex  parte,  and 
for  sue  1  other  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  information  concerning  matters  be- 
fore th(  court  from  harming  the  national  se- 
curity I  >t  the  United  States,  adversely  affect- 
ing fon  Ign  relations,  revealing  investigative 
technlq  aes,  or  disclosing  confidential 
sources  of  information. 

"(c)  ]  tach  judge  designated  under  this  sec- 
tion sh  ill  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  and 
shall  t  e  eligible  for  redesignation,  except 
that  t  le  four  sissociate  judges  first  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  des- 
ignated for  terms  of  from  one  to  four  years 
so  thai  the  term  of  one  judge  shall  expire 
each  y<  ar. 

"MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"Sec  504.  (a)(1)  Following  a  determination 
pursua  It  to  this  title  that  an  alien  shall  be 
remove  i,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  any  ju- 
dicial I  evlew  thereof,  the  Attorney  General 
may  r(  tain  the  alien  in  custody  or,  if  the 
alien  \  ras  released  pursuant  to  subsection 
502(0),  nay  return  the  alien  to  custody,  and 
shall  c  Etuse  the  alien  to  be  transported  to 
any  co  mtry  which  the  alien  shall  designate 
provide  d  the  Attorney  General  determines 
based  tn  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  ;hat  transportation  to  such  country 
would  :  lot  impair  the  obligation  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stai  es  under  any  treaty  (including  a  trea- 
ty per  fining  to  extradition)  or  otherwise 
advera  ly  affect  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  1  r  the  alien  refuses  to  choose  a  country 
to  whi  ;h  he  wishes  to  be  transported,  or  if 
the  At  tomey  General  determines  pursuant 
to  pan  graph  (1)  that  removal  of  the  alien  to 
the  coi  intry  so  selected  would  impair  a  trea- 
ty ob]  Igation  or  adversely  affect  United 
States  foreign  iwlicy,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  lause  the  alien  to  be  transported  to 
any  co  mtry  willing  to  receive  such  alien. 

"(3)  Before  an  alien  Is  transported  out  of 
the  Ui  Ited  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  (  r  pursuant  to  an  order  of  exclusion  be- 
cause mch  a  Hen  Is  excludable  under  para- 
graph 212(a)(3)(B)  of  this  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)  3>(B)),  as  amended,  he  shall  be  photo- 
graphe  il  and  fingerprinted,  and  shall  be  ad- 
vised <  f  the  provisions  of  subsection  276(b)  of 
this  Ai  t  (8  U.S.C.  13a6(b)). 

"(4)  f  no  country  is  willing  to  receive  such 
an  all  ;n,  the  Attorney  General  may.  not- 
withst  indlng  any  other  provision  of  law.  re- 
tain tl  e  alien  in  custody.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral aiall  make  periodic  efforts  to  reach 
agreer  lent  with  other  countries  to  accept 
such  ( lien  and  at  least  every  six  months 
shall  ]  rovide  to  the  alien  a  written  report  on 
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his  efl'orts.  .  Iny  alien  In  custody  prusuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  released  trom  cus- 
tody solely  It  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Attorn  sy  General  shall  deem  appro- 
priate. The  determinations  and  actions  of 
the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section sha:i  not  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view, includ  ing  application  for  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpusi  except  for  a  claim  by  the  alien 
that  contlniied  detention  violates  his  rights 
under  the  JConstitution.  Jurisdiction  over 
any  such  challenge  shall  lie  exclusively  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit. 
"(b)(1)  Nqtwlthstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  General  may 
hold  in  abevance  the  removal  of  an  alien  who 
has  been  ofdered  removed  pursuant  to  this 
title  to  allow  the  trial  of  such  alien  on  any 
federal  or  Istate  criminal  charge  and  the 
service  of  any  sentence  of  confinement  re- 
sulting fron  such  a  trial. 

"(2)  Pen(^ng  the  commencement  of  any 
service  of  a  sentence  of  confinement  by  an 
alien  described  in  paragraph  (1),  such  an 
alien  shall  t-emain  in  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney (jreniral,  unless  the  Attorney  General 
determines  |  that  temporary  release  of  the 
alien  to  tha  custody  of  State  authorities  for 
conflnemeiK  in  a  State  facility  is  appro- 
priate and  would  not  endanger  national  secu- 
rity or  public  safety. 

"(3)  Following  the  completion  of  a  sen- 
tence of  coilflnement  by  an  alien  described  in 
paragraph  <1)  or  following  the  completion  of 
State  criminal  proceedings  which  do  not  re- 
sult In  a  sefatence  of  confinement  of  an  alien 
released  tojthe  custody  of  State  authorities 
pursuant  tq  paragraph  (2),  such  an  alien  shall 
be  retumeq  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  who  shall  proceed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  pf  subsection  (a)  concerning  re- 
moval of  tae  alien. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  section  751  and  752  of 
title  18,  Umted  States  Code,  an  alien  in  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
this  title  ^all  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
provided  by  those  sections  in  relation  to  a 
person  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  by  virtue  of  an  arrest  on  a 
charge  of  felony. 

"(d)(1)  An  alien  in  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
given  rea^snable  opportunity  to  commu- 
nicate with  and  receive  visits  from  members 
of  his  faimly,  and  to  contact,  retain,  and 
communicate  with  an  attorney. 

"(2)  An  alien  in  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  have 
the  right  to  contact  an  appropriate  diplo- 
matic or  consular  official  of  the  alien's  coun- 
try of  citizenship  or  nationality  or  of  any 
country  providing  representation  services 
therefor.  Tlhe  Attorney  General  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  embassy,  mission,  or  con- 
sular office  of  the  alien's  detention. 

SEC.  7SS.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

The  Imraigratlon  and  Nationality  Act  Is 
amended  af  follows— 

(1)  Subsection  106(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1105a(b))  is 
amended  ay  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  Jentence:  "Jurisdiction  to  review 
an  order  entered  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section :  235(c)  of  this  Act  concerning  an 
alien  excluldable  under  paragraph  3(B)  of  sub- 
section 2ia(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)),  as  amended, 
shall  rest  nxclusively  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit.". 

(2)  Section  276(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1326(b))  is 
amended  qy  deleting  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subt>aragraph  (b)(1),  by  replacing  the 
period  at  tbe  end  of  subparagraph  (b)(2)  with 
a  semicoldn  followed  by  the  word  "or",  and 
by  adding  it  the  end  of  paragraph  (b)  the  fol- 
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lowing subparagraph:  "(3)  who  has  been  ex- 
cluded ftom  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
subsection  235(c)  of  this  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225(c)) 
because  such  alien  was  excludable  under 
paragraph  3(B)  of  subsection  212(a)  thereof  (8 
U.S.C.  1182(a)(3XB)).  as  amended,  or  who  has 
been  removed  ftx>m  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  who  there- 
after, without  the  permission  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  enters  the  United  States  or  at- 
tempts to  do  so  shall  be  fined  under  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  imprisoned  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years  which  sentence  shall  not 
run  concurrently  with  any  other  sentence." 

(3)  Section  106(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1105a(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  <tam  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph 8  the  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and"  and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  striking  subparagraph  9. 
SEC.  7M.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment,  and  shall  apply  to  all  aliens 
without  regard  to  the  date  of  entry  or  at- 
tempted entry  into  the  United  States. 
Subtitle  D— Terrorism  Offenses  and 
Sanctions 

SEC.  731.  TORTURE. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  I  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  USA  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  113B— TORTURE 
"Sec. 

2340.  Deflnltions. 
2340A.  Torture. 
2340B.  Exclusive  remedies. 
"SaSM.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'torture'  means  an  act  committed  by  a 
person  acting  under  color  of  law  specifically 
intended  to  inflict  severe  physical  or  mental 
pain  or  suffering  (other  than  pain  or  suffer- 
ing incidental  to  lawful  sanctions)  upon  an- 
other iierson  within  his  custody  or  physical 
control. 

"(2)  'severe  mental  pain  or  suffering' 
means  the  prolonged  mental  harm  caused  by 
or  resulting  from:  (a)  the  intentional  inflic- 
tion or  threatened  infliction  of  severe  phys- 
ical pain  or  suffering;  (b)  the  administration 
or  application,  or  threatened  administration 
or  application,  of  mind  altering  substances 
or  other  procedures  calculated  to  disrupt 
profoundly  the  senses  or  the  personality;  (c) 
the  threat  of  imminent  death;  or  (d)  the 
threat  that  another  person  will  imminently 
be  subjected  to  death,  severe  physical  pain  or 
suffering,  or  the  administration  or  applica- 
tion of  mind  altering  substances  or  other 
procedures  calculated  to  disrupt  profoundly 
the  senses  or  personality. 

"(3)  'United  States'  includes  all  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
including  any  of  the  places  within  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  5  and  7  of  this  title  and  sec- 
tion 101(38)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1301(38)). 
"12340^.  Tortnre 

"(a)  Whoever  outside  the  United  States 
commits  or  attempts  to  commit  torture 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  20  years,  or  both;  and  if  death 
results  to  any  person  from  conduct  prohib- 
ited by  this  subsection,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  Imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life. 

"(b)  There  is  Jurisdiction  over  the  prohib- 
ited activity  in  subsection  (a)  if:  (1)  the  al- 
leged offender  Is  a  national  of  the  United 
States;  or  (2)  the  alleged  offender  is  present 
in  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  victim  or  the  alleged  of- 
fender. 


"f  SS40B.  Exclusive  remedies 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  precluding  the  application  of  State 
or  local  laws  on  the  same  subject,  nor  shall 
anything  in  this  chapter  be  construed  as  cre- 
ating any  substantive  or  procedural  right  en- 
forceable by  law  by  any  party  in  any  civil 
proceeding.". 

(B)  Clerical  Amendment.— 

The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  for  chapter  113B  the  following 
new  item: 

"113B.  Torture  2340". 

SEC.  7S2.  WEAPWtS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION. 

(a)  FiNDiNos.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
use  and  threatened  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  as  defined  in  the  statute  en- 
acted by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  grave- 
ly harm  the  national  security  and  foreign  re- 
lations Interests  of  the  United  States,  seri- 
ously affect  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  disturb  the  domestic  tranquility 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  OFFENSE.— Chapter  113A  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section: 

"t  2339.  Use  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destructioa 

"(a)  Whoever  uses,  or  attempts  or  con- 
spires to  use,  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction— 

"(1)  against  a  national  of  the  United  States 
while  such  national  is  outside  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  against  any  person  within  the  United 
States;  or 

"(3)  against  any  property  that  is  owned, 
leased  or  used  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
whether  the  property  is  within  or  outside  of 
the  United  States; 

shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life,  and  if  death  results,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  Imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  'national  of  the  United  States'  has  the 
meaning  given  in  section  101(a)(22)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(22));  and 

"(2)  'weapon  of  mass  destruction'  means — 

"(a)  any  destructive  device  as  defined  in 
section  921  of  this  title; 

"(b)  poison  gas; 

"(c)  any  weapon  Involving  a  disease  orga- 
nism; or 

"(d)  any  weapon  that  Is  designed  to  release 
radiation  or  radioactivity  at  a  level  dan- 
gerous to  human  life." 

"(c)  Clerical  amendment.— The  analysis 
for  chapter  113A  of  title  18,  United  States 
Ck)de,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 
■'233B.  Use  of  Wemiwiu  of  Maas  Destmctlon.". 
SEC.  733.  HCMUCIDES  AND  ATTEMPnSD  HOMI- 
CIDES INVOLVING  FIRBARMS  IN 
FEDERAL  FACIUTIES. 

Section  930  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by— 

(a)  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e), 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (d),  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  re- 
spectively; 

(b)  In  subsection  (a),  deleting  "(c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(d)";  and 

(c)  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Whoever  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  any 
person  In  the  course  of  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b).  or  In  the  course  of  an  at- 
tack on  a  Federal  facility  Involving  the  use 
of  a  firearm  or  other  dangerous  weapon, 
shall— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  killing  constituting 
murder  as  defined  In  section  1111(a)  of  this 
title,  be  punished  by  death  or  imprisoned  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life;  and 


"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  killing  or  an 
attempted  killing,  be  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties provided  for  engaging  in  such  conduct 
within  the  special  maritime  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tions 1112  and  1113  of  this  title.". 
SEC.  734.  PROVnHNC  MATERIAL  SUPPORT  TO 
TERRORISTS. 

(a)  Offense.— Chapter  113A  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section: 

''I2338A.  Providiac  msterisl  support  to  ter- 
rorists 

"Whoever,  within  the  United  States,  pro- 
vides material  support  or  resources  or  con- 
ceals or  disguises  the  nature,  location, 
source,  or  ownership  of  material  support  or 
resources,  knowing  or  intending  that  they 
are  to  be  used  to  facilitate  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 32.  36.  351.  844(f)  or  (1).  1114.  1116.  1203, 
1361,  1363,  1751,  2280,  2281,  2332.  or  2339  of  this 
title,  or  section  902(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
1472(1)).  or  to  facilitate  the  concealment  or 
an  escape  from  the  commission  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  material  sup- 
port or  resources  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  currency  or  other  financial  secu- 
rities, lodging,  training,  safehouses,  false 
documentation  or  identification,  commu- 
nications equipment,  facilities,  weapons,  le- 
thal substances,  explosives,  personnel,  trans- 
portation, and  other  physical  assets.". 

(b)  Clerical   amendment.— The   analysis 
for  chapter  113A  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 
"(ZSSSA.  Providing  material  support  to  ter- 
rorists". 

SEC.  730.  AIH>rnON  OF  TERRORIST  OFFENSES  TO 
THE  RICO  STATUTE. 

(a)  Section  1961(1)(B)  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  amended  by: 

(1)  inserting  after  "Section"  the  following: 
"32  (relating  to  the  destruction  of  aircraft), 
section  36  (relating  to  violence  at  Inter- 
national airports),  section"; 

(2)  inserting  after  "section  224  (relating  to 
sports  bribery);"  the  following:  "section  351 
(relating  to  Congressional  or  Cabinet  officer 
assassination)."; 

(3)  inserting  after  "section  664  (relating  to 
embezzlement  trom  pension  and  welfare 
funds)."  the  following:  "section  844  (0  or  (I) 
(relating  to  destruction  by  explosives  of  gov- 
ernment property  or  property  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce).; 

(4)  inserting  after  "section  1064  (relating  to 
the  transmission  of  gambling  information)." 
the  following:  "section  1111  (relating  to  mur- 
der), section  1114  (relating  to  murder  of  Unit- 
ed States  law  enforcement  officials),  section 
1116  (relating  to  murder  of  foreign  officials, 
official  guests,  or  internationally  protected 
persons),  section  1203  (relating  to  hostage 
taking)."; 

(5)  inserting  after  "section  1344  (relating  to 
financial  institution  ftaud)."  the  following: 
"section  1361  (relating  to  willful  injury  of 
government  property),  section  1363  (relating 
to  destruction  of  property  within  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction),"; 

(6)  inserting  after  "section  1513  (relating  to 
retaliating  against  a  witness,  victim,  or  an 
informant),"  the  following:  "section  1751  (re- 
lating to  Presidential  assassination)."; 

(7)  inserting  after  "section  1958  (relating  to 
use  of  interstate  commerce  facilities  in  the 
conunisslon  of  murder-for-hire),"  the  follow- 
ing: "section  2280  (relating  to  violence 
ag&lnst  maritime  navigation),  section  2281 
(relating  to  violence  against  maritime  fixed 
platforms),";  and 
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(8)  inserting  after  "2320  (relating  to  traf- 
ficking in  certain  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  parts)."  the  following:  "section  2332 
(relating  to  terrorist  acts  abroad  against 
United  States  nationals),  section  2339  (relat- 
ing to  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction),". 

(b)  SecUon  1961(1)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  be- 
fore "(E)",  and  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "or  (F)  section  902(1)  or  (n)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  App.  1472(1)  or  (n));". 

(c)  Section  1961(5)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "The  term 
shall  not  be  construed  to  require  the  pres- 
ence of  any  pecuniary  purpose  when  the  acts 
of  racketeering  Involve  only  crimes  of  vio- 
lence." 

SBC    736.    FORFEITURE    FOR    TERRORIST   AND 
OTHER  VIOLENT  ACTS. 

(a)  In  General. — Chapter  46  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  962  the  following  new  sections: 
"itSS.  Civil   forfeiture  of  property  used  to 

commit  violent  acts. 

"(a)  The  following  property  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  civil  forfeiture  by  the  United  States; 

"(1)  Any  property  used  or  intended  for  use 
to  commit  or  facilitate  the  commission  of  a 
violent  act;  and 

"(2)  Any  property  constituting  or  derived 
trom  the  gross  profits  or  other  proceeds  ob- 
tained f^m  a  violent  act. 

No  Interest  of  an  owner  in  property  shall 
be  forfeited  under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  by 
reason  of  any  act  or  omission  established  by 
that  owner  to  have  been  committed  or  omit- 
ted without  the  knowledge,  consent  or  will- 
ful blindness  of  that  owner. 

"(b)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  law  re- 
lating to  the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property  for 
violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  property  or  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  thereof,  the  remission  or  mitigation 
of  such  forfeitures,  and  the  compromise  of 
claims,  shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeit- 
ures Incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
curred, under  this  section,  insofar  as  applica- 
ble and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  except  that  such  duties  as  are 
Imposed  upon  the  customs  officer  or  any 
other  person  with  respect  to  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  property  under  the  customs 
laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to  sei- 
zures and  forfeitures  of  property  under  this 
section  by  such  officers,  agents,  or  other  per- 
sons as  may  be  authorized  or  designated  for 
that  puriwse  by  the  Attorney  General,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  duties  arise 
from  seizures  and  forfeitures  effected  by  any 
customs  officer. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "vio- 
lent act"  means— 

"(1)  any  felony  offense  under  the  following 
chapters  of  this  title:  chapter  2  (relating  to 
aircraft  and  motor  vehicles);  chapter  5  (re- 
lating to  arson);  chapter  7  (relating  to  as- 
sault): chapter  12  (relating  to  civil  dis- 
orders); chapter  18  (relating  to  congressional, 
cabinet,  and  supreme  court  assassination, 
kidnaping,  and  assault);  chapter  35  (relating 
to  escape  and  rescue);  chapter  40  (relating  to 
importation,  manufacture,  distribution  and 
storage  of  explosive  materials;  chapter  41 
(relating  to  extortion  and  threats):  chapter 
44  (relating  to  firearms);  chapter  51  (relating 
to  homicide);  chapter  55  (relating  to  kidnap- 
ing); chapter  65  (relating  to  malicious  mis- 
chief); chapter  81  (relating  to  piracy  and 
privateering);  chapter  84  (relating  to  Presi- 
dential and  Presidential  staff  assassination, 
Udiutpliig.  and  assault):  chapter  95  (relating 
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rack  steering);  chapter  97  (relating  to  rail- 
chapter  102  (relating  to  riots);  chap- 
(relating  to  robbery  and  burglary); 
105  (relating  to  sabotage);  chapter 
reftiting  to  shipping);  chapter  USA  (re- 
»  terrorism);  or  chapter  113B  (relat- 
t  orture); 

felony  offense  under  the  following 
of  this  title:  section  831  (relating  to 
transactions    involving    nuclear 
section  956  (relating  to  conspir- 
injure  property  of  foreign  govern- 
or section  1153  (relating  to  offenses 

within  Indian  country); 

ny  felony  offense  under:  section  2284 

titleH2  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating 

sabotage  of  nuclear  facilities):  sec- 

(i).  (j),  (k),  (1).  (m).  or  (n)  of  the  Fed- 

A^ation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1472 

Ik),  (1),  (m)  or  (n));  section  11(c)(2)  of 

Ni  tural   Gas   Pipeline    Safety   Act   (49 

Kpp.  1679a(c)(2));  or  section  208(c)(2)  of 

Hai  ardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  (49 

Vpp.  2007(c)(2)); 

ny  other  United  States  offense  pun- 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
involving  murder,  robbery,  kidnaping, 
or  malicious  destruction  of  prop- 
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(Jlerical   Amendment.— The   analysis 
r  46  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  as 
.  the  following: 

Civil  forfeiture  of  property  used  to 
violent  acts. 

Criminal  forfeiture  of  property  used 
violent  acts.". 

ENHANCED  PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN 
OFFENSES 

Action  1705(b)  of  Title  50.  United 
Code,  is  amended  by  replacing 
'  with  "$1,000,000"; 

Action    1705(a)    of   Title    50,    United 

Code,     is    amended    by     replacing 

with  "$1,000,000". 

afection  1541  of  Title  18,  United  States 

s  amended  by  replacing  "$500"  with 

and  by  replacing  "one  year"  with 
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(d)  Sectio  as  1542. 1513.  1544  and  1546  of  Title 
18.  United  S  tates  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
replacing  "$2,000"  with  "$250,000"  and  by  re- 
placing "fiye  years"  with  "ten  years". 

(e)  Sectlcm  1545  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  an  ended  by  replacing  "$2,000"  with 
"$250,000"  iind  by  replacing  "three  years" 
with  "ten  yjears". 

SEC.   738.   SENTENCING   GUIDELINES    INCREASE 
Ft>R  TERRORIST  CRIMES. 

The  Unit<  d  States  Sentencing  Commission 
is  directed  to  amend  its  sentencing  guide- 
lines to  pre  vide  an  increase  of  not  less  than 
three  levels  in  the  base  offense  level  for  any 
felony,  whether  committed  within  or  outside 
the  United  States,  that  involves  or  is  in- 
tended to  i»romote  international  terrorism, 
unless  such  involvement  or  intent  is  itself  an 
element  of  ;he  crime. 

Subtitle  E — Antiterrorism  Enforcement 
Provisions 
SEC.  741.  AIIENS  COOPERATING  IN  TERRORIST 
>R  OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

(a)  In  Jeneral.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provi  sion  of  law.  whenever  the  Attor- 
ney Genera  .  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
the  entry  o '  a  particular  alien  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  1  Dr  permanent  residence  or  other 
status,  or  1  rhere  an  alien  is  already  present 
in  the  Uni  «d  States,  the  award  of  perma- 
nent reside  ice  or  other  status,  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  niLtional  security,  essential  to  the 
furtheranc«  of  the  national  intelligence  mis- 
sion, important  to  the  United  States  public 
safety,  or  lecessary  to  protect  the  life  of  an 
individual  who  has  provided  cooperation  to 
federal  law  enforcement,  such  alien  and  his 
immediate  family  shall  be  given  entry  into 
the  United  States  and/or  awarded  permanent 
residence  o  ■  other  status.  Where  the  decision 
to  grant  si  ch  entry  or  award  of  permanent 
residence  o  ■  other  status  is  based  on  further- 
ance of  the  national  intelligence  mission, 
the  Attomi  ly  General  shall  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
concerning  the  decision. 

(b)  LiMrr  DN  Number  of  Aliens.— The  num- 
ber of  alieas  and  members  of  their  imme- 
diate faml  ies  entering  the  United  States 
under  the  i  luthority  of  this  section  shall  in 
no  case  exi  seed  two  hundred  persons  in  any 
one  fiscal  y  ear.  The  decision  to  grant  or  deny 
permanent  resident  or  other  status  under 
this  sectioi  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney Genera  I  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review 

SEC.   743.   AlfENDMENT  TO   THE  ALIEN   ENEMY 
MTT. 

Section  2 1  of  title  50.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "When- 
ever." and  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  invokes  the 
authority  contained  in  subsection  (a)  as  to 
aliens  of  a  hostile  nation  or  government  and 
further  determines  that  the  United  States 
may  also  b^  subject  to  actual,  attempted,  or 
threatened  predatory  incursions  by  aliens  of 
other  natic  ns,  whether  or  not  acting  in  con- 
cert with  t  le  hostile  nation,  the  President  is 
authorized,  by  his  proclamation  thereof,  to 
include  wi  ;hin  the  terms  of  subsection  (a) 
and  sectioi  s  22,  23,  and  24,  any  and  all  other 
aliens  witiin  the  United  States,  or  any 
subcategor  es  or  subclasses  of  such  aliens,  by 
nationalitsl  or  otherwise,  as  the  President 
may  so  des;  gnate.". 

SEC.    743.    C  OUNTERINTELUGENCE   ACCESS   TO 
TELEPBONE  REC(HtD8. 

Section  2 109  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  ami  inded  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c);  and 

(2)  insert  ,ng  the  following  new  subsections 
(b)  and  (c): 
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"(b)  Required  Certification.— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(or  an  Individual  within  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  designated  for  this  purix»e 
by  the  Director)  may: 

"(1)  request  any  such  information  and 
records  if  the  Director  (or  the  Director's  des- 
ignee) certifies  in  writing  to  the  wire  or  elec- 
tronic communication  service  provider  to 
which  the  request  is  made  that — 

"(A)  the  information  sought  is  relevant  to 
an  authorized  foreign  counterintelligence  in- 
vestigation; and 

"(B)  there  are  specific  and  articulable  facts 
giving  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  or 
entity  about  whom  information  is  sought  is 
a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power  as  defined  in  Section  101  of  the  For- 
eign Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978  (50 
U.S.C.  1801):  and 

"(2)  request  subscriber  information  regard- 
ing a  person  or  entity  if  the  Director  (or  the 
Director's  designee)  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  wire  or  electronic  communications  serv- 
ice provider  to  which  the  request  is  made 
that— 

"(A)  the  Information  sought  Is  relevant  to 
an  authorized  foreign  counterintelligence  In- 
vestigation: and 

"(B)  that  information  available  to  the  FBI 
indicates  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  com- 
munication facilities  registered  in  the  name 
of  the  person  or  entity  have  been  used, 
through  the  services  of  such  provider,  in 
communication  with  a  foreign  power  or  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power  as  denned  in  Sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1978  (50  U.S.C.  1801). 

"(c)  Fenaltt  For  Disclosure.- No  wire  or 
electronic  communication  service  provider, 
or  officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof,  shall 
disclose  to  any  person  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  sought  or  obtained 
access  to  Information  under  this  section.  A 
knowing  violation  of  this  section  is  punish- 
able as  a  class  A  misdemeanor.". 

SEC    744.    COUNmUNTELUGENCE    ACCESS    TO 
CREDIT  RECORDS. 

Section  1681(f)  of  TiUe  15,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before 
the  existing  paragraph  thereof,  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  provisions: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1681(b)  of  this  title,  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency  shall  furnish  a  consumer  report 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI) 
when  iB'esented  with  a  request  for  a 
consumer  report  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section by  the  FBI  provided  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI,  or  his  designee,  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
that  such  records  are  sought  for  counter- 
intelligence purposes  and  that  there  exists 
specific  and  articulable  facts  giving  reason 
to  believe  the  person  to  whom  the  requested 
consumer  report  relates  is  an  agent  of  a  for- 
eign power  as  defined  in  section  101  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978 
(50  U.S.C.  1801). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1681(b)  of  this  title,  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency  shall  furnish  identifying  informa- 
tion respecting  any  consumer  limited  to 
name,  address,  former  addresses,  places  of 
employment  or  former  places  of  employ- 
ment, to  a  representative  of  the  FBI  when 
presented  with  a  written  request  signed  by 
the  Director  of  the  FBI.  or  his  designee,  stat- 
ing that  the  Information  is  sought  in  connec- 
tion with  an  authorized  foreign  counterintel- 
ligence investigation. 

"(4)  No  consumer  reporting  agency,  offlcet-, 
employee,  or  agent  of  such  institution,  shall 
disclose  to  any  person  that  the  FBI  has 


sought  or  obtained  a  consumer  report,  or 
identifying  information  respecting  any 
consumer.  A  knowing  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion is  punishable  as  a  class  A  mis- 
demeanor.". 

SEC  74S.  AUTBORIZA-nON  FOR  INTERCEPTIONS 
or  COMMUN1CATION& 

(a)  Section  2516(l)(k)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
";"  the  following:  ",  or  of  50  U.S.C.  section 
1701  et  seq.  (relating  to  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Power  Act);  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2410  (relating  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act):  or  50  U.S.C.  App.  5  (relating  to  the 
Trading  with  the  Enermy  Act)". 

(b)  Section  2516(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subparagraph  (o)  as  subparagraph  (p)  and 
adding  a  new  subparagraph  (o)  as  follows: 

"(o)  any  violation  of  section  956  or  section 
960  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  certain  actions  against  foreign  nations);". 

(c)  Section  2516(lMc)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
"or  section  1992  (relating  to  wrecking 
trains)"  the  following:  "Section  2332  (relat- 
ing to  terrorist  acts  abroad),  section  2339  (re- 
lating to  weapons  of  mass  destruction),  sec- 
tion 36  (relating  to  violence  at  airports),". 

SEC.  74C.  PARTICIPATION  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
STATE  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL  IN 
INTERCEPTIONS  OF  COMMUNICA- 
TION& 

Section  2518(5)  of  Utle  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(including 
personnel  of  a  foreign  government  or  of  a 
State  or  subdivision  of  a  Stote)"  after  "Gov- 
ernment personnel". 

SEC.  747.  DISCLOSURE  OF  DfTERCEFTED  COMMU- 
NICATICmS  TO  FOREIGN  LAW  EN- 
PORCEMSNT  AGENCIES 

Section  2510(7)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  "and  additionally,  for  purposes  of 
section  2517(1  )-(2),  any  person  authorized  to 
perform  investigative,  law  enforcement,  or 
prosecutorial  functions  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment". 

SBC  748.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  STATUTE  OF  Uttl- 
TATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  TERRORISM 
OFFENSES. 

(a)  Chapter  213  of  tiUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  section 
3286  as  follows: 

"i  S2M.  Eztenaioii  of  sUtnte  of  UmiUUona  for 
certain  terrorism  oflenaea. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3282,  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or 
punished  for  any  on'ense  involving  a  viola- 
tion of  section  32  (aircraft  destruction),  sec- 
tion 36  (airport  violence),  section  112  (as- 
saults upon  diplomats),  section  351  (crimes 
against  Congressmen  or  Cabinet  officers), 
section  1116  (crimes  against  diplomats),  sec- 
tion 1203  (hostage  taking),  section  1361  (will- 
ful Injury  to  government  property),  section 
1751  (crimes  against  the  President),  section 
2280  (maritime  violence),  section  2281  (mari- 
time platform  violence),  section  2332  (terror- 
ist acts  abroad  against  United  States  nation- 
als), section  2339  (use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction), or  section  2340A  (torture)  of  this 
title  or  section  902(1).  (j).  (k),  (1),  or  (n)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19SB,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  1472(1),  0).  (k),  (1).  or  (n)).  unless 
the  indictment  is  found  or  the  information  is 
instituted  within  ten  years  next  after  such 
offense  shall  have  been  committed.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  213  is 
amended  by  inserting  below  the  item  for 
"{3285.  Criminal  contempt."  the  following: 
"3286.  Elxtension  of  statute  of  limitations  for 
certain  terrorism  offenses.". 


Title  vm— Sexual  Violence  and  Child  Abuse 

SEC  801.  ADMiaBIBILmr  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  SIMI- 
LAR CRIMES  IN  SEXUAL  ASSAULT 
AND  CHILD  MCM^STATION  CASES. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  are  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  Role  412  the  following  new 
rules: 

"Role  41S.  Evidence  of  Siiailw  CrtsMS  in  Sesoal  Aa- 
■■■UCaM* 

"(a)  In  a  criminal  case  in  which  the  defend- 
ant is  accused  of  an  offense  of  sexual  assault, 
evidence  of  the  defendant's  commission  of 
another  offense  or  offenses  of  sexual  assault 
is  admissible,  and  may  be  considered  for  its 
bearing  on  any  matter  to  which  it  is  rel- 
evant. 

"(b)  In  a  case  in  which  the  government  in- 
tends to  offer  evidence  under  this  Rule,  the 
attorney  for  the  government  shall  disclose 
the  evidence  to  the  defendant,  including 
statements  of  witnesses  or  a  summary  of  the 
substance  of  any  testimony  that  is  expected 
to  be  offered,  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the 
scheduled  date  of  trial  or  at  such  later  time 
as  the  court  may  allow  for  good  cause. 

"(c)  This  Rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  the  admission  or  consideration  of  evi- 
dence under  any  other  Rule. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  Rule  and  Rule  415. 
"offense  of  sexual  assault"  means  a  crime 
under  Federal  law  or  the  law  of  a  State  that 
involved— 

"(1)  any  conduct  proscribed  by  chapter 
109A  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  contact,  without  consent,  between  any 
part  of  the  defendant's  body  or  any  object 
and  the  genit&ls  or  anus  of  another  person; 

"(3)  contact,  without  consent,  between  the 
genitals  or  anus  of  the  defendant  and  any 
part  of  another  person's  body; 

"(4)  deriving  sexual  pleasure  or  gratifi- 
cation from  the  infliction  of  death,  bodily  in- 
jury, or  physical  pain  on  another  person;  or 

"(5)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  engage  in 
conduct  described  in  paragraphs  (l>-(4). 

"Role  414.  Bvideacc  of  Similar  rilmii  in  CUd  Me> 


"(a)  In  a  criminal  case  in  which  the  defend- 
ant is  accused  of  an  offense  of  child  molesta- 
tion, evidence  of  the  defendant's  commission 
of  another  offense  or  offenses  of  child  moles- 
tation is  admissible,  and  may  be  considered 
for  its  bearing  on  any  matter  to  which  it  Is 
relevant. 

"(b)  In  a  case  in  which  the  government  in- 
tends to  offer  evidence  under  this  Rule,  the 
attorney  for  the  government  shall  disclose 
the  evidence  to  the  defendant.  Including 
statements  of  witnesses  or  a  sununary  of  the 
substance  of  any  testimony  that  is  expected 
to  be  offered,  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the 
scheduled  date  of  trial  or  at  such  later  time 
as  the  court  may  allow  for  good  cause. 

"(c)  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  the  admission  or  consideration  of  evi- 
dence under  any  other  Rule. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  Rule  and  Rule  415. 
"child"  means  a  person  below  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  "offense  of  child  molestation" 
means  a  crime  under  Federal  law  or  the  law 
of  a  State  that  involved — 

"(1)  any  conduct  proscribed  by  chapter 
108A  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  that  was 
commited  in  relation  to  a  child; 

"(2)  any  conduct  proscribed  by  chapter  110 
of  tiUe  18,  United  States  Code; 

"(3)  contact  between  any  part  of  the  de- 
fendant's body  or  an  object  and  the  genitals 
or  anus  of  a  child; 

"(4)  contact  between  the  genitals  or  anus 
of  the  defendant  and  any  part  of  the  body  of 
a  child; 
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"(5)  deriving  sexual  pleasure  or  gratifl- 
catlon  trom  the  infliction  of  death,  bodily  in- 
jury, or  physical  pain  on  a  child:  or 

"(6)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  engage  in 
conduct  described  in  paragraphs  (IHS)- 

<1tal*  4U.  KfUtaot  of  Similar  Acta  in  CIvU  Cases 
CoBecmiiV  Sexual  AMault  or  Child  Mo- 

"(a)  In  a  civil  case  In  which  a  claim  for 
damages  or  other  relief  is  predicated  on  a 
party's  alleged  commission  of  conduct  con- 
stituting an  offense  of  sexual  assault  or  child 
molestation,  evidence  of  that  party's  com- 
mission of  another  offense  or  offenses  of  sex- 
ual assault  or  child  molestation  is  admissi- 
ble and  may  be  considered  as  provided  in 
Rule  413  and  Rule  414  of  these  Rules. 

"(b)  A  party  who  Intends  to  offer  evidence 
under  this  Rule  shall  disclose  the  evidence  to 
the  party  against  whom  it  will  be  offered,  in- 
cluding statements  of  witnesses  or  a  sum- 
mary of  the  substance  of  any  testimony  that 
is  expected  to  be  offered,  at  least  fifteen  days 
before  the  scheduled  date  of  trial  or  at  such 
later  time  as  the  court  may  allow  for  good 
cause. 

"(c)  This  Rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  the  admission  or  consideration  of  evi- 
dence under  any  other  Rule.". 

8SC  an.  DRUG  DisntiBinioN  to  pregnant 

WOMEN. 

Section  418  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  to  a 
woman  while  she  is  pregnant,"  after  "to  a 
person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b). 

SEC  8a9.  i«FiNrnoN  or  sexual  act  for  vic- 
tims below  la. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2245  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  "or" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  ";  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (D)  as 
follows: 

"(D)  the  intentional  touching,  not  through 
the  clothing,  of  the  genitalia  of  another  per- 
son who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  16  years 
with  an  Intent  to  abuse,  humiliate,  harass, 
degrade,  or  arouse  or  gratify  the  sexual  de- 
sire of  any  person:". 

SEC  mC  INCREASED  PENALTIES  FOR  RECIDI- 
VIST SEX  OFFENDERS. 

(a)  Section  2245  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  redesignated  section  2246. 

(b)  Chapter  109A  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  section  after  section  2244:  "{2245.  Pen- 
alties for  subsequent  offenses. 

"Any  person  who  violates  a  provision  of 
this  chapter  after  a  prior  conviction  under  a 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  the  law  of  a 
State  (as  defined  in  section  513  of  this  title) 
for  conduct  proscribed  by  this  chapter  has 
become  final  Is  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment up  to  twice  that  otherwise  au- 
thorised.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  109A  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "2245"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2246":  and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  2244: 

"2345.  Penalties  for  subsequent  offenses.". 

».  RBSTnvnON  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  SEX  OF- 


SEC.  80f.  HIV  TESTING  AND  PENALTY  ENHANCE-     ficiency  vli  US  during  the  twelve  months  fol 


Section  3eS3(bX3)  of  tlUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  ia  amended  by  inserting  "or  an  offense 
under  chapter  109A  or  chapter  110  of  this 
title"  after  "an  offense  resulting  in  bodily 
injury  to  a  victim". 


MENT  IN  SEXUAL  ABUSE  CA8E& 


(a)  Caiapter  1(I9A  of  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

{2247.  'Testing  for  Human  Inununodeflciency 
Viru^;  Diadoeure  of  Teat  ReaulU  to  Victim; 
Effect  on  Penalty 

"(a)  Testing  at  Time  of  Pre-Trial  Re- 
lease Determination.— In  a  case  In  which  a 
person. is  charged  with  an  offense  under  this 
chapter,  a  judicial  officer  issuing  an  order 
pursua  It  to  section  3142(a)  of  this  title  shall 
includ(  in  the  order  a  requirement  that  a 
test  fo :  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
be  perl  ormed  upon  the  person,  and  that  fol- 
low-up tests  for  the  virus  be  performed  six 
month  I  and  twelve  months  following  the 
date  ol  the  initial  test,  unless  the  judicial  of- 
ficer di  itermlnes  that  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
son cr  iated  no  risk  of  transmission  of  the 
virus  I  o  the  victim,  and  so  states  in  the 
order.  Phe  order  shall  direct  that  the  initial 
test  be  performed  within  24  hours,  or  as  soon 
therea  ter  as  feasible.  The  person  shall  not 
be  rel(  ased  from  custody  until  the  test  is 
perfon  led. 

"(b)  Festino  at  Later  Time.— If  a  person 
charge  1  with  an  offense  under  this  chapter 
was  not  tested  for  the  human 
Immui  odeficlency  virus  pursuant  to  sub- 
sectioi  (a),  the  court  may  at  a  later  time  di- 
rect tl  at  such  a  test  be  i>erformed  upon  the 
person  and  that  follow-up  tests  be  performed 
six  mc  Qths  and  twelve  months  following  the 
date  a :  the  intial  test,  if  it  appears  to  the 
court  :liat  the  conduct  of  the  person  may 
have  r  sked  transmission  of  the  virus  to  the 
victim  A  testing  requirement  under  this 
subsea  :ion  may  be  imposed  at  any  time 
while  the  charge  is  pending,  or  following 
convia  :lon  at  any  time  prior  to  the  person's 
compl(  tlon  of  service  of  the  sentence. 

"(c)  Termination  of  Testing  Require- 
ment.--A  requirement  of  follow-up  testing 
impos(  d  under  this  section  shall  be  canceled 
if  any  test  is  positive  for  the  virus  or  the 
person  obtains  an  acquittal  on.  or  dismissal 
of.  all  charges  under  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Disclosure  of  Test  Results.- The 
result)  of  any  test  for  the  human 
Immui  iOdeflciency  virus  performed  pursuant 
to  an  3rder  under  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
vided o  the  judicial  officer  or  court.  The  ju- 
dicial officer  or  court  shall  ensure  that  the 
resulti  are  disclosed  to  the  victim  (or  to  the 
victim 's  parent  or  legal  guardian,  as  appro- 
priate ,  the  attorney  for  the  government, 
and  th  e  person  tested. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Penalty.- The  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  shall  amend 
existii  g  guidelines  for  sentences  for  offenses 
under  chis  chapter  to  enhance  the  sentence  if 
the  ol  fender  knew  or  had  reason  to  know 
that  He  was  infected  with  the  human 
Immui  lodeficlency  virus,  except  where  the 
offend  ir  did  not  engage  or  attempt  to  engage 
in  con  luct  creating  a  risk  of  transmission  of 
the  vl]  us  to  the  victim." 

(b)  I  ^erical  Amendment.— The  section  a 
analyi  is  for  chapter  109A  of  title  18,  United 
Statei  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  tt  ereof  the  following  new  item: 

"224 '.  Testing  for  Human 

Immu  IOdeflciency  Virus:  Disclosure  of  Test 
Results  to  Victim:  Elffect  on  Penalty". 

SEC.  4?.  PAYMENT  OF  COST  OF  HIV  TESTING 
FOR  VICTIM. 

Section  503(c)(7)  of  the  Victims'  Rights  and 
Restlt  ution  Act  of  1990  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing b(  fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follow  Ing:  ",  and  the  cost  of  up  to  two  tests 
of  th4   victim   for  the   human   immunode- 
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Drug  Testing 

SEC.  901.  DRUG  TESTING  OF  FEDERAL  OFFEND- 
ERS ON  POST-CONVICTION  RELEASE 

(a)  DRuq  Testing  Program.— (1)  Chapter 
229  of  title  J 18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  addidg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sectloi: 

"{3606.  Driig  testing  of  defendants  on  post- 
oonvictloB  release. 

"The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Unitied  States  Courts  shall,  as  soon  as 
is  practicaple  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  establish  a  program  of  drug  testing 
of  criminal  defendants  on  post-conviction  re- 
lease. In  each  district  where  it  is  feasible  to 
do  so,  the]  chief  probation  officer  shall  ar- 
range for  the  drug  testing  of  defendants  on 
post-convidtlon  release  pursuant  to  a  convic- 
tion for  a  Alony  or  other  offense  described  in 
section  3561(a)(4)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  Election  analysis  for  chapter  229  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"3608.  Drug  testing  of  defendants  on  post- 
convictlonh-elease." 

(b)  DrugItestino  CoNDrnoN.- 

(I)  Section  3563(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  aniended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "and"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and 
and 

(C)  by  ai 
lows:  "(4) 
flrearmas 
a  drug  or 


iserting  in  lieu  thereof  '",  and" 


ding  a  new  paragraph  (4),  as  fol- 
ir  a  felony,  an  offense  involving  a 
;eflned  in  section  921  of  this  title, 
cotlc  offense  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 404(c)|of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1844(c)),  or  a  crime  of  violence  as 
defined  In  Section  16  of  this  title,  that  the  de- 
fendant refrain  from  any  unlawful  use  of  a 
controlled  I  substance  and  submit  to  periodic 
drug  tests  I  (as  determined  by  the  court)  for 
use  of  a  |:ontrolled  substance.  This  latter 
condition  may  be  suspended  or  ameliorated 
upon  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  or 
the  Director's  designee.  No  action  may  be 
taken  against  a  defendant  on  the  basis  of  a 
drug  test  administered  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  |  or  sections  35^d)  or  4209(a)  of 
this  title,  junless  the  drug  test  confirmation 
is  a  urina  drug  test  confirmed  using  gas 
chromato^raphy/mass  spectrometry  tech- 
niques or  such  test  as  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Court  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  deter- 
mine to  pe  of  equivalent  accuracy,  except 
that  a  defendant  who  tests  positive  may  be 
detained  pending  confirmation  of  the  test  re- 
sult as  protvided  in  this  paragraph.". 

(2)  Sectipn  3583(d)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  aniended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  (.be  following:  "For  a  defendant 
convicted  jof  a  felony  or  other  offense  de- 
scribed inisection  3S63(a)(4)  of  this  title,  the 
court  shall  also  order,  as  an  explicit  condi- 
tion of  supervised  release,  that  the  defendant 
refrain  trofn  any  unlawful  use  of  a  controlled 
substance  jand  submit  to  periodic  drug  tests 
(as  detemvned  by  the  court)  for  use  of  a  con- 
trolled suistance.  This  latter  condition  may 
be  suspended  or  ameliorated  as  provided  in 
section  35d3(a)(4)  of  this  title.". 

(3)  Sectipn  4209(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  asiended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "If  the  parolee  has 
l^een  convjctd  of  a  felony  or  other  offense  de- 
scribed inisection  3563(a)(4)  of  this  title,  the 
Conunission  shall  also  impose  as  a  condition 
of  parole  that  the  parolee  refrain  trom  any 
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unlawful  use  of  a  controlled  substance  and 
submit  to  periodic  dm?  tests  (as  determined 
by  the  Commission)  for  use  of  a  controlled 
substance.  This  latter  condition  may  be  sus- 
pended or  ameliorated  as  provided  in  section 
3S63(a)(4)  of  this  Utle." 

(c)  Revocation  of  Release.— <1)  Section 
3565(a)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting:  in  the  final  sentence 
after  "3563(a)(3),"  the  following:  "or  unlaw- 
fully uses  a  controlled  substance  or  refuses 
to  cooperate  in  drug  testing,  thereby  violat- 
ing the  condition  imposed  by  section 
3563(a)(4),". 

(2)  Section  3S83(g)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "sub- 
stance" the  following:  "or  unlawfully  uses  a 
controleld  substance  or  refuses  to  cooperate 
in  drug  testing  imposed  as  a  condition  of  su- 
pervised release.". 

(3)  Section  4214(f)  of  Utle  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "sub- 
stance" the  following:  ",  or  who  unlawfully 
uses  a  controlled  substance  or  refuses  to  co- 
operate in  drug  testing  Imposed  as  a  condi- 
tion of  parole.". 

SEC.  Ml.  DRUG  TESTING  IN  STATE  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEMS  AS  A  CONDITION 
OF  RECEIPT  OF  JUSTICE  DRUG 
GRANTS. 

(a)  IN  General.— Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3711  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  part  E  (42  U.S.C.  3750-3766b)  the 
following: 

"Drug  Testing  Programs 

"Sec.  523.  (a)  Program  Required.— It  is  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  funding  under  this 
part  that  a  State  formulate  and  implement  a 
drug  testing  program  for  targeted  classes  of 
persons  subject  to  charges,  confinement,  or 
supervision  In  the  criminal  justice  systems 
of  the  State.  Such  a  program  must  meet  cri- 
teria specified  in  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  (General  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  the  above,  no 
state  shall  be  required  to  expend  an  amount 
for  drug  testing  pursuant  to  this  section  in 
excess  of  10%  of  the  minimum  amount  which 
that  state  is  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
part. 

"(b)  Regulations.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  Implement 
this  section,  which  shall  incorporate  sci- 
entific and  technical  standards  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  ensure  reliability  and  accuracy  of 
drug  test  results.  The  regulations  shall  in- 
clude such  other  guidelines  for  drug  testing 
programs  in  State  criminal  justice  systems 
as  the  Attorney  General  determines  are  ap- 
propriate, and  shall  Include  provisions  by 
which  a  State  may  apply  to  the  Attorney 
(Seneral  for  a  waiver  of  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  this  section,  on  grounds  that  com- 
pliance would  Impose  excessive  financial  or 
other  burdens  on  such  State  or  would  other- 
wise be  impractical  or  contrary  to  State  pol- 
icy. 

"(c)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  any  State  at  a 
time  specified  by  the  Attorney  (General,  but 
no  earlier  than  the  promulgration  of  the  regu- 
lations required  under  subsection  (b).". 
Title  X— Equal  Justice  Act 

SBC.  IMl.  SHORT  TITLE.— 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Jus- 
tice Act." 

SEC  lOM.  PROHmriKm  of  racially  discrdo- 

NATORY  POUCIES  CONCERNING 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  OR  OTHER 
PENALTIES. 

(a)  The  penalty  of  death  and  all  other  pen- 
alties shall  be  administered  by  the  United 


States  and  by  every  State  without  regard  to 
the  race  or  color  of  the  defendant  or  victim. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  prescribe  any  racial  quota  or  statistical 
test  for  the  imposition  or  execution  of  the 
death  penalty  or  any  other  penalty, 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  action  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State  Includes  the  action  of  any  legislative, 
judicial,  executive,  admin'.r.tratlve,  or  other 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  of  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  United  States  or  a  State; 

(2)  "State"  has  the  meaning  given  in  sec- 
tion 541  of  title  18.  United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  "racial  quota  or  statistical  test"  in- 
cludes any  law.  rule,  presumption,  goal, 
standard  for  establishing  a  prima  facie  case, 
or  mandatory  or  permissive  Inference  that^ 

(A)  requires  or  authorizes  the  imposition 
or  execution  of  the  death  penalty  or  another 
penalty  so  as  to  achieve  a  specified  racial 
proportion  relating  to  offenders,  convicts, 
defendants,  arrestees,  or  victims;  or 

(B)  requires  or  authorises  the  invalidation 
of.  or  t«r8  the  execution  of.  sentences  of 
death  or  other  penalties  based  on  the  failure 
of  a  jurisdiction  to  achieve  a  specified  racial 
proportion  relating  to  offenders,  convicts, 
defendants,  arrestees,  or  victims  In  the  im- 
position or  execution  of  such  sentences  or 
penalties. 

SEC.  1003.  GENERAL  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  RA- 
CIAL PREJUDICE   OR  RIA8  IN  THE 
TRIBUNAL. 
In  a  criminal  trial  in  a  court  of  the  United 

States,  or  of  any  State— 

(1)  on  motion  of  the  defense  attorney  or 
prosecutor,  the  risk  of  racial  prejudice  or 
bias  shall  be  examined  on  voir  dire  if  there  is 
a  substantial  likelihood  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  that  such  prejudice 
or  bias  will  affect  the  jury  either  against  or 
in  favor  of  the  defendant; 

(2)  on  motion  of  the  defense  attorney  or 
prosecutor,  a  change  of  venue  shall  be  grant- 
ed if  an  Impartial  jury  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  original  venue  because  of  racial  preju- 
dice or  bias;  and 

(3)  neither  the  prosecutor  nor  the  defense 
attorney  shall  make  any  appeal  to  racial 
prejudice  or  bias  in  statements  before  the 
jury. 

SEC.  lOOi.  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CASES. 

(a)  Jury  Instructions  and  CTertifi- 
cation. — In  a  prosecution  for  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  In  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  sought,  and  In  which  the 
capital  sentencing  determination  is  to  be 
made  by  a  jury,  the  judge  shall  instruct  the 
jury  that  It  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  preju- 
dice or  bias  relating  to  the  race  or  color  of 
the  defendant  or  victim  in  considering 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  and 
that  the  jury  is  not  to  recommend  the  impo- 
sition of  a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  the 
same  sentence  for  such  a  crime  regardless  of 
the  race  or  color  of  the  defendant  or  victim. 
Upon  the  return  of  a  recommendation  of  a 
sentence  of  death,  the  jury  shall  also  return 
a  certificate,  signed  by  each  juror,  that  the 
juror's  individual  decision  was  not  affected 
by  prejudice  or  bias  relating  to  the  race  or 
color  of  the  defendant  or  victim,  and  that 
the  individual  juror  would  have  made  the 
same  recommendation  regardless  of  the  race 
or  color  of  the  defendant  or  victim. 

(b)  Racially  Motivated  Killings.- In  a 
prosecution  for  an  offense  against  the  United 
States  for  which  a  sentence  of  death  is  au- 
thorized, the  fact  that  the  killing  of  the  vic- 
tim was  motivated  by  racial  prejudice  or 
bias  shall  be  deemed  an  aggravating  factor 


whose  existence  permits  consideration  of  the 
death  penalty.  In  addition  to  any  other  ag- 
gravating factors  that  may  be  specified  by 
law  as  permitting  consideration  of  the  deatli 
penalty. 

(c)  Killings  dj  Violation  of  Civil  Rights 
Statutes.— Sections  241.  242.  and  245(b)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  each  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "shall  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  punished 
by  death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life." 
SEC.  lOOft.  FUNDING  OBJECTIVE. 

Section  501  of  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Oime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3751)  is  amended  by  striking  "and" 
following  the  semicolon  In  paragraph  (20), 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(21)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(22)  providing.  In  all  appropriate  cases, 
particularly  collateral  and  other  post-con- 
viction proceedings,  adequate  resources  and 
expertise  to  ensure  that  the  death  penalty  la 
exi>editlously  carried  out.". 

SEC  lOOe.  EXTENSION  OP  PROTECTION  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  statutes. 

(a)  Section  241  of  title  18.  United  States 
CJode.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "inhabitant  or' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person  In". 

(b)  Section  242  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "inhablUnt  of 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person  In",  and 
by  deleting  "such  inhabiUnt "  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  person". 

Title  XI— Victims'  RighU    , 

SEC  1101.  RESTITUTION  AMENDMENTS.    ' 

(a)  EIxPANSiON  OF  RESTTTunoN.— Section 
3663(b)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  following  the 
semicolon  in  paragraph  (3).  redesignating 
paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5).  and  adding 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  in  any  case,  reimburse  the  victim  for 
necessary  child  care,  transixirutlon.  and 
other  expenses  related  to  participation  in 
the  Investigation  or  prosecution  of  the  of- 
fense or  attendance  at  proceedings  related  to 
the  offense;  and". 

(b)  Suspension  of  Federal  Benefits.— 
Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  3663  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  redesignated  as 
subsections  (h)  and  (1).  respectively,  and  a 
new  subsection  (g)  Is  Inserted  as  follows: 

"(gKl)  If  the  defendant  Is  delinquent  In 
making  restitution  in  accordance  with  any 
schedule  of  paymente  esubllshed  under  sub- 
section (0(1)  of  this  section,  or  any  require- 
ment of  Inunediau  payment  under  sub- 
section (fKS)  of  this  section,  the  court  may, 
after  a  hearing,  suspend  the  defendant's  eli- 
gibility for  all  Federal  benenu  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  demonstrates  to  the 
court  good- faith  efforu  to  return  to  such 
schedule. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 
"(A)  the  term  'Federal  beneflU'— 
"(1)  means  any  grant,  contract,  loan,  pro- 
fessional license,  or  commercial  license  pro- 
vided by  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
by  appropriated  funds  of  the  United  SUtes: 
and 

"(11)  does  not  include  any  retirement,  wel- 
fare. Social  Security,  health,  disability,  vet- 
erans benefit,  public  housing,  or  other  simi- 
lar benefit,  or  any  other  benefit  for  which 
paymenu  or  services  are  required  for  eligi- 
bility; and 

"(B)  the  term  'veUrans  benefit'  means  all 
beneflU  provided  to  veterans,  their  families, 
or  survivors  by  virtue  of  the  service  of  a  vet- 
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eran  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.". 

8EC.  1108.  VICTIM  8  RIGHT  OF  ALLOCUTION  IN 
8ENTENCINO. 

Rule  32  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "and"  following  the  semicolon 
in  subdivision  (a)(1)(B): 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
division (a)(1)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and"; 

(3)  inserting  after  subdivision  (a)(1)(C)  the 
following:  "(D)  if  sentence  is  to  be  imposed 
for  a  crime  of  violence  or  sexual  abuse,  ad- 
dress the  victim  personally  if  the  victim  Is 
present  at  the  sentencing  hearing  and  deter- 
mine if  the  victim  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  to  present  any  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sentence.": 

(4)  in  the  second  to  last  sentence  of  sub- 
division (a)(1).  striking  "equivalent  oppor- 
tunity" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "oppor- 
tunity equivalent  to  that  of  the  defendant's 
counsel": 

(5)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subdivision  (a)(1) 
inserting  "the  victim,"  before  ",  or  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government.":  and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  Definitions.  For  punwses  of  this 
Rule— 

(1)  "victim"  means  any  individual  against 
whom  an  offense  for  which  a  sentence  is  to 
be  imposed  has  been  committed,  but  the 
right  of  allocution  under  subdivision 
(aXl)(D)  may  be  exercised  instead  by— 

"(A)  a  parent  or  legal  guardian  in  case  the 
victim  is  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or 
incompetent:  or 

"(B)  one  or  more  family  members  or  rel- 
atives designated  by  the  court  in  case  the 
victim  is  deceased  or  incapacitated: 
if  such  person  or  persons  are  present  at  the 
sentencing  hearing,  regardless  of  whether 
the  victim  is  present:  and 

"(2)  'crime  of  violence  or  sexual  abuse' 
means  a  crime  that  involved  the  use  or  at- 
tempted or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  the  person  or  projwrty  of  another,  or 
a  crime  under  chapter  109A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Ck)de.". 

Comprehensive  Violent  Crime  Control  Act 
OF  1991  Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Analysis  of  Titles: 
I.  Death  Penalty. 
H.  Habeas  Corpus, 
m.  Elxclusionary  Rule. 
rv.  Firearms. 

V.  Obatruction  of  Justice. 

VI.  Gangs  and  Juvenile  Offenders. 
Vn.  Terrorism. 

Vin.  Sexual  Violence  and  Child  Abuse. 

K.  Drug  Testing. 

X.  Ekiual  Justice  Act. 

XL  VicUins'  Rights. 

introduction 

This  bill,  the  "Comprehensive  Violent 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1901."  Incorporates 
President  Bush's  legislative  proposal  for  the 
102d  Congress  to  combat  violent  crime. 

Several  of  the  titles  in  the  bill  address  the 
same  subjects  as  the  violent  crime  proposal 
tranamltted  to  Congress  by  the  President  in 
the  lOlst  Congress.  The  topics  that  were  ad- 
dressed in  the  earlier  proposal,  as  well  as 
this  one.  Include  the  federal  death  penalty, 
general  habeas  corpus  reform,  exclusionary 
rule  reform,  firearms  violence,  and  drug  test- 
ing of  offenders. 

The  proposal  has.  however,  been  substan- 
tially modifled  and  expanded.  Some  of  the 
changes  involve  incorporation  of  Imiwrtant 
provisions   and   concei>ts   drawn    from    the 
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I  Ills  passed  by  the  Senate  (S.  1970)  and 
of  Representatives  (H.R.  5269)  in 
Congress,  or  from  the  Admlnlstra- 
Jational  Drug  Control  Strategy  Im- 
plemenf:ation  Act  proposals.  Others  Involve 
new  ideas  or  proposals.  The  areas  of 
ektensive  addition  or  modification  In- 
t  pecial  habeas  corpus  procedures  for 
ijenalty  litigation,  alternatives  to  the 
rule,    obstruction    of    justice, 
juvenile  offenders,  terrorism,  sex- 
violence  and  child  abuse,  equal  justice, 
vie  ;lm8'  rights. 

I  smainder  of  this  analysis  summarizes 
ex  >lains  the  various  provisions  of  the 
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I.  death  penalty 


title  would  restore  an  enforceable 
I  enalty  for  the  most  heinous  federal 
.  It  is  identical  in  most  respects  to 
death  penalty  proposal  passed  by 
of  Representatives  in  the  101st 
as  title  n  of  H.R.  5269.  It  is  also 
in  coverage  of  offenses  and  proce- 
the  death  penalty  proposals  passed 
Senate  in  the  101st  Congress  (titles  I 
of  S.  1970). 
Varlolis  provisions  of  the  United  SUtes 
authorize  the  death  penalty  for 
of  homicide,  treason,  and  espionage, 
these  provisions,  however,  are  or 
unenforceable  because  they  do  not 
legislated  standards  and  proce- 
dures that  reflect  the  Supreme  Court's  cur- 
rent ca  )ltal  punishment  decisions.  This  title, 
like  tiii  death  penalty  proposals  of  earlier 
is  designed  to  remedy  this  defi- 
rf  lation  to  existing  capital  crimes,  and 
additional  death  penalty  authoriza- 
a  number  of  highly  aggravated  fed- 


.!  K.  102.  Death  penalty  procedures 

I  ection  adds  a  new  chapter  228  to  title 

United  States  Code,  consisting  of 

3591  through  3599,  and  makes  nec- 

technical    and    conforming    amend- 

These  sections  identify  the  types  of 

for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be 

and  set  forth  the  standards  and  pro- 

for  imposing  and  carrying  out  the 

pfenalty. 

S  ection  3501  (Sentence  of  Death) 
This  I  ection  sets  out  the  offenses  for  which 
the  death  penalty  may  be  Imposed  if,  after 
conslde -atlon  of  the  mitigating  and  aggra- 
vating factors  applicable  to  the  case  in  a 
post-ve  diet  hearing  (described  in  subsequent 
section  1),  it  is  determined  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  death  is  justified.  The  offenses  are 
treason  espionage,  certain  types  of  homi- 
cides, o  srtaln  highly  aggravated  drug  crimes, 
and  attempts  to  kill  the  President  that  re- 
sult in  bodily  injury  to  the  President  or 
come  di  .ngerously  close  to  causing  the  Presi- 
dent's qeath. 

The  Subsections  relating  to  the  proposed 
drug  of  fender  death  penalty  (3501  (cHe))  and 
general)  homicidal  offenses  (3591(f))  merit 
more  detailed  discussion.  In  the  101st  Con- 
gress, (he  drug  offender  death  penalty  au- 
thorization in  3501  (c)-(e)  was  passed  by  the 
Senate; (in  title  XTV  of  S.  1970)  and,  with 
some  nkodiflcation,  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (in  title  n  of  H.R.  5269).  The 
generalideflnltion  of  capiUl  murder  in  3591(f) 
is  essentially  a  simplified  version  of  the  cor- 
respon^ng  provisions  in  the  101st  Congress 
bills.     I 

Section  3591(c).  The  first  category  of  drug 
offendeis  who  would  be  potentially  eligible 
for  caj  ital  punishment— described  in  pro- 
posed 11  U.S.C.  3501(c>— are  offenders  who  are 
current  y  subject  to  a  mandatory  term  of  life 
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imprisonm«  nt  under  21  U.S.C.  848(b).  This  is 
the  highesu  category  of  major  traffickers 
recognized  finder  federal  law. 

In  essence,  the  offenders  potentially  sub- 
ject to  cailtal  punishment  under  proposed 
section  359!  (c)  consist  of  principal  organiz- 
ers, administrators,  and  leaders  of  drug  en- 
terprises in  ;luding  at  least  five  subordinates 
where  transactions  involving  enormous 
quantities  df  drugs  are  Involved  (e.g..  30  kilo- 
grams of  he  roin.  150  kilograms  of  cocaine)  or 
the  enterp'lse  has  annual  revenues  of  at 
least  SIO  ml  ilion. 

The  inclu  sion  of  the  very  largest  traffick- 
ers in  the  ( lass  of  persons  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  the  leath  penalty,  as  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 3591(c)  is  a  response  to  the  human  and 
social  devai  ;tation  that  is  threatened  and  ac- 
tually causi  id  by  their  activities.  In  the  past. 
Congress  his  prescribed  the  death  penalty 
for  treason  see  18  U.S.C.  2381,  nuclear  and 
other  form!  of  espionage,  see  10  U.S.C.  906a, 
and  aircraft  piracy,  see  Act  of  September  5, 
1961,  75  Stat.  466  (1961).  The  proposal  reflects 
a  recognltlsn  that  the  current  scourge  of 
drug  abuse  md  of  drug-related  crime  and  vi- 
olence repn  isents  a  comparable  threat  to  the 
security  ard  well-being  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  us  s  of  the  ultimate  sanction  should 
be  available  in  this  context. 

Section  3S  )l(d).  The  second  category  of  of- 
fenders whq  would  be  potentially  eligible  for 
capital  punishment — described  in  proposed  18 
U.S.C.  3591(1) — consists  of  a  somewhat  more 
broadly  defined  class  of  drug  kingpins  who 
attempt  to  obstruct  the  investigation  or 
prosecution  of  their  activities  by  attemping 
to  kill  persans  involved  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice proces) ,  or  knowingly  directing,  advis- 
ing, author  zing,  or  assisting  another  to  at- 
tempt to  k  11  such  a  person.  To  fall  within 
the  death-e  igible  class,  the  defendant  would 
have  to  be  a  principal  organizer,  adminis- 
trator, or  If  ader  of  a  continuing  criminal  en- 
terprise (CCE)  as  defined  In  21  U.S.C.  848.  but 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  satisfy  the 
specific  critjerla  for  mandatory  life  imprison- 
ment under  section  848(b). 

Including  a  more  broadly  defined  class  of 
major  traffickers— but  limited  to  those  who 
engage  in  ictual  attempted  murders  to  ob- 
struct justice— is  justified  by  the  flagrant 
and  growirig  problem  of  extreme  violence 
against  wltDesses  in  drug  cases,  as  well  as 
the  increasing  threat  and  reality  of  violence 
directed  against  criminal  justice  profes- 
sionals. A  CCE  violator  under  21  U.S.C.  848 
will  face,  in  any  event,  a  very  long  term  of 
Imprisonme  at  (20  years  to  life)  if  he  is  con- 
victed, and  he  may  feel  that  there  is  rel- 
atively little  to  lose  by  attempting  to  si- 
lence a  wit|iess  or  kill  other  participants  in 
the  process,  The  extension  of  the  death  pen- 
alty to  attempted  murders,  in  this  limited 
context,  evin  where  death  does  not  actually 
result,  wou]  d  send  a  strong  message  concern- 
ing the  system's  resolve  to  deal  forcefully 
and  effectivsly  with  this  problem. 

The  applicability  of  proposed  section 
3591(d).  as  oioted  above,  would  be  conditioned 
on  an  attei^ipted  murder  by  a  drug  kingpin 
to  obstruct!  justice,  committed  against  any 
public  officf  r— such  as  a  police  officer,  judge, 
or  prosectoj— juror,  or  witness,  or  a  member 
of  the  family  or  household  of  such  a  person. 
Family  members  (i.e.,  parents,  spouses,  chil- 
dren and  siqllngs)  and  members  of  the  house- 
holds of  sucfa  persons  are  included  because  of 
their  exposure  to  victimization  as  targets  of 
efforts  at  in  timidation  or  reprisal  by  drug  of- 
fenders. 

Section  35^(e).  The  third  category  of  poten- 
tially dea  h-ellgible  drug  offenders— de- 
scribed in  iroposed  18  U.S.C.  3501(e)— fills  a 
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gap  In  existing  law.  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  enacted  provisions  authorizing 
capital  punishment  for  certain  Intentional 
drug- related  killings,  see  21  U.S.C.  848(e),  but 
did  not  cover  unintentional  killings  result- 
ing from  aggravated  recklessness,  such  as 
killings  of  Innocent  bystanders  during  a 
shoot-out  among  traffickers,  or  the  death  of 
users  resulting  fi-om  the  knowing  distribu- 
tion of  bad  drugs. 

Proposed  section  3591(e>  would  fill  this  gap 
by  authorizing  the  death  penalty  where  the 
defendant,  acting  with  the  state  of  mind  re- 
quired for  capital  murder  under  proposed 
section  3591(f).  engages  In  a  federal  drug  fel- 
ony (not  necessarily  a  continuing  criminal 
enterprise  offense),  and  a  person  dies  In  the 
course  of  the  offense  or  from  the  use  of  drugs 
Involved  in  the  offense. 

Section  3591(f).  Subsection  (0  defines  the 
general  category  of  homicidal  offenses  for 
which  the  death  penalty  may  be  imposed 
("capital  murders").  The  definition  is  simi- 
lar in  substantive  coverage  to  the  cor- 
responding definitions  in  the  death  penalty 
proposals  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress (title  I  of  S.  1970  and  title  II  of  H.R. 
5269).  but  it  provides  a  simpler  and  clearer 
formulation. 

Under  the  definition,  a  homicide  would 
constitute  capital  murder  If  the  death  pen- 
alty was  statutorily  authorized  for  the  of- 
fense, and  death  was  caused  intentionally, 
knowingly,  or  through  recklessness  mani- 
festing extreme  indifference  to  human  life. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  Tison  v.  Arizona,  481 
U.S.  137  (1987).  held  that  the  death  penalty 
may  constitutionally  be  imposed  for  killings 
resulting  from  highly  reckless  conduct,  as 
well  as  intentional  killings.  The  specific  for- 
mulation used  in  proposed  section  3591(f)  is 
similar  to  formulations  found  in  the  murder 
provisions  of  the  Model  Penal  Code  (MPC 
§210.2)  and  various  state  codes.  See  e.g.,  Ala. 
Code  §13A-6-2(a)(lH2):  N.D.  Cent.  Code 
§12.1-16-01(l)(aHb). 

The  definition  in  subsection  (0  also  covers 
ca^es  in  which  death  results  fi-om  the  inten- 
tional Infliction  of  serious  injury.  This  is 
substantially  the  same  as  a  clause  in  the  def- 
inition of  capital  murder  in  the  general 
death  penalty  proposal  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  101st  Congress  (proposed  18  U.S.C. 
3591(c)(2)  in  title  I  of  S.  1970).  There  is  also 
support  in  state  law  for  inclusion  of  this  cat- 
egory of  homicides  in  capital  murders.  See 
111.  Ann.  Stot.,  ch.  38,  J9-1;  N.J.  Stat.  Ann 
§2C:ll-3. 

Section  3592  (Factors  to  be  Considered  in  De- 
termining Whether  a  Sentence  of  Death  is 
JustiHed) 

This  section  sets  forth  the  statutory  miti- 
gating and  aggravating  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  jury  or  judge  in  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  upon 
conviction  of  a  crime  for  which  the  sentence 
is  authorized.  The  section  also  allows,  con- 
sistent with  Supreme  Ctourt  decisions,  for 
the  consideration  of  other  aggravating  or 
mitigating  factors,  not  listed  in  the  section, 
which  might  affect  such  a  determination.  See 
Skipper  v.  South  Carolina.  476  U.S.  1  (1986); 
Lockett  V.  Ohio.  438  U.S.  586  (1978);  Barclay  v. 
Florida.  463  U.S.  939  (1983);  Zant  v.  Stephens. 
462  U.S.  862  (1983). 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  three  mitigating 
factors  which  must  be  considered.  They  are 
(1)  that  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  to 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  was  significantly  impaired, 
although  not  so  impaired  as  to  constitute  a 
defense  to  the  charge;  (2)  that  the  defendant 


was  under  unusual  and  substantial  duress  al- 
though not  such  as  to  constitute  a  defense; 
and  (3)  that  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice 
whose  participation  in  the  offense  was  rel- 
atively minor.  Subsection  (a)  further  states 
that  the  jury  or  judge  shall  also  consider  any 
other  aspect  of  the  defendant's  background, 
character,  record,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  offense  that  the  defendant  may  offer  in 
mitigation.  While  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  no  limitation  may  be  placed  on  the 
defendant's  introducing  evidence  of  mitigat- 
ing factors,  some  linkage  must  be  estab- 
lished between  the  evidence  offered  in  miti- 
gation and  the  defendant's  persona  or  the  of- 
fense. For  example,  the  catch  all  provision  in 
subsection  (a)  is  not  intended  to  allow  such 
evidence  as  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
in  New  York  City,  unusually  heavy  rain  had 
fallen  in  Los  Angeles. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  aggravating 
factors  for  treason  and  espionage.  They  are 
that  the  defendant  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  an  offense  involving  espionage  or 
treason  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute, 
that  the  defendant  knowingly  created  a 
grave  risk  to  the  national  security,  and  that 
the  defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave 
risk  of  death  to  another  person. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  aggravating 
factors  for  the  homicide  offenses  and  for  the 
attempted  murder  of  the  President. 

(1)  that  the  conduct  resulting  in  death  oc- 
curred during  the  commission,  attempted 
commission,  or  the  immediate  flight  from 
the  commission,  of  one  of  several  exception- 
ally dangerous  crimes; 

(2)  that  the  defendant  used  or  carried  a 
firearm  during  and  in  relation  to  the  of- 
fense—an aggravating  factor  that  would 
typically  be  established  by  the  defendant 
using  the  gun  to  shoot  the  victim  but  which 
would  also  be  established  if  the  defendant 
armed  himself  with  a  firearm  for  possible  use 
during  the  offense  but  killed  the  victim  in 
some  manner  other  than  shooting — or  had 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony  involv- 
ing the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threatened  use 
of  a  firearm  against  another  person; 

(3)  that  the  defendant  had  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  federal  or  State  offense 
resulting  in  death  for  which  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized; 

(4)  that  the  defendant  had  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  federal  or  State  of- 
fenses, committed  on  different  occasions, 
each  involving  the  infliction  or  attempted 
infliction  of  serious  bodily  injury  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  controlled  substance  and  each 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year; 

(5)  that  the  defendant  in  the  commission  of 
the  offense  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  one  or  more  persons  in  addition  to 
the  victim; 

(6)  that  the  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fense in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  de- 
praved manner  in  that  it  involved  torture  or 
serious  physical  abuse  of  the  victim; 

(7)  that  the  defendant  procured  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  by  paying  or  promis- 
ing to  pay  anything  of  pecuniary  value; 

(8)  that  the  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fense as  consideration  for  receiving  or  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  something  of  pecu- 
niary value; 

(9)  that  the  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fense after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation; 

(10)  that  the  victim  was  particularly  vul- 
nerable due  to  old  age,  youth,  or  infirmity; 
and 


(11)  that  the  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fense against  certain  specified  public  offi- 
cials. 

The  aggravating  factors  in  subsection  (c) 
are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  provisions 
in  title  n  of  H.R.  5268  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  subject  to  two  changes 
that  are  designed  to  make  the  capital  sen- 
tencing option  more  consistently  available 
in  cases  involving  terrorist  murders:  Factor 
(1).  which  permits  consideration  of  the  death 
penalty  where  the  lethal  conduct  occurs  in 
the  course  of  specified  offenses,  has  been 
augmented  to  include  a  more  comprehensive 
list  of  crimes  that  threaten  massive  loss  of 
life  or  are  otherwise  likely  to  be  committed 
by  terrorists.  Factor  (11),  which  permits  con- 
sideration of  the  death  penalty  for  morders 
of  certain  federal  public  servants,  has  been 
augmented  to  Include  killings  in  which  the 
victim  is  outside  of  the  country,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  diplomatic  and  military  personnel 
and  other  federal  public  servants  whose  du- 
ties take  them  abroad. 

It  should  be  noted  that  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  do  not  define  the  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  is  authorized.  That  authoriza- 
tion is  in  the  penalty  provision  for  each  indi- 
vidual capital  offense.  Rather,  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  specify  the  aggravated  instances 
in  which  the  commission  of  a  capital  offense 
will  permit  a  jury  to  consider  whether  the 
death  penalty  should  be  imposed,  and  would 
often  be  applied  In  capital  sentencing  deter- 
minations for  offenses  whose  defining  stat- 
utes already  contain  general  capital  punish- 
ment authorizations. 

In  particular,  subsection  (b)  would  be  ap- 
plied in  relation  to  the  existing  capital 
crimes  of  espionage  (18  U.S.C.  794)  and  trea- 
son (18  U.S.C.  2381).  Subsection  (c)  would  be 
applicable  in  relation  to  various  existing 
statutes  that  authorize  capital  punishment 
in  cases  where  death  results,  including  18 
U.S.C.  32.  34  (destruction  of  aircraft  and  air- 
craft facilities),  33,  34  (destruction  of  motor 
vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  facilities).  115  (re- 
taliation against  families  of  federal  offi- 
cials), 351  (violence  against  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Cabinet  officers),  844  (d).  (f).  (1)  (ex- 
plosives offenses).  1111  (murder  in  special 
maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction).  1114 
(murder  of  federal  judges  and  officers).  1512 
(witness  tampering).  1716  (mailing  dangerous 
articles).  1751  (violence  against  the  President 
and  Presidential  stafO,  1992  (wrecking 
trains).  2113  (bank  robbery),  21  U.S.C.  848(e) 
(certain  drug-related  killings),  and  49  U.S.C. 
App.  1473  (aircraft  piracy). 

However,  eight  (non-drug)  offenses  in  cur- 
rent law.  which  are  not  now  subject  to  the 
death  penalty,  are  changed  to  capital  of- 
fenses by  the  conforming  amendments  in 
this  title.  They  are: 

(1)  the  murders  of  certain  foreign  offlcials 
under  18  U.S.C.  1116; 

(2)  kidnaping  where  a  death  results  under 
18  U.S.C.  1201; 

(3)  murder  for  hire  under  18  U.S.C.  196B; 

(4)  murder  in  aid  of  racketeering  under  18 
U.S.C.  1959: 

(5)  murder  during  a  hostage  taking  in  vio- 
lation of  18  U.S.C.  1203; 

(6)  terrorist  murders  of  American  nationals 
abroad  in  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  2332; 

(7)  attempted  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1751;  and 

(8)  murder  in  furtherance  of  genocide  in 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  lOei(aKl). 

In  addition,  the  title  creates  a  new  federal 
capital  offense  of  murder  committed  by  a 
federal  prison  inmate  serving  a  life  sentence 
(proposed  18  U.S.C.  1118).  Subsection  (c) 
would  be  applied  in  capital  sentencing  deter- 
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mlnations  under  these  new  authorizations, 
as  well  as  to  the  existing  capital  punishment 
authorizations  for  homicidal  offenses  listed 
above. 

Other  titles  of  this  bill  also  provide  new 
death  penalty  authorizations  to  which  the 
aggravating  factors  of  subsection  (c)  would 
apply.  Title  V,  relating  to  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice, adds  death  penalty  authorizations  for 
murders  in  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1503  (injur- 
ing jurors  or  court  officers)  and  1513  (retalia- 
tion against  witnesses).  Title  VII,  relating  to 
terrorism,  creates  several  new  offenses  for 
which  capital  punishment  will  be  authorized 
in  cases  where  death  results— proposed  18 
U.S.C.  36  (violence  at  international  airports), 
930(c)  (killings  in  firearms  attacks  on  federal 
facilities),  2280  (violence  against  maritime 
navigation).  2281  (violence  against  maritime 
fixed  platforms),  2339  (uses  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction),  and  2340A  (torture).  Title 
X,  relating  to  equal  justice,  adds  death  pen- 
alty authorizations  to  the  principal  criminal 
provisions  of  the  federal  civil  rights  statutes, 
18  U.S.C.  241,  242,  and  245,  for  violations  with 
fatal  consequences. 

Subsection  (d)  of  proposed  section  3592 
would  be  applied  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
"drug  offender"  death  penalty  under  the  bill. 
It  is  a  special  list  of  aggravating  factors  to 
be  considered  by  the  jury  in  deciding  wheth- 
er the  death  penalty  should  be  imposed  on 
offenders  in  the  three  "drug  offender"  cat- 
egories in  proposed  18  U.S.C.  3591  (c)-(e). 
These  factors  are  tailored  to  the  conditions 
of  drug  trafficking  and  identify  features  of  a 
defendant's  conduct  or  background  that  pro- 
vide particularly  strong  evidence  of  dan- 
gerousness,  incorrigibility,  or  indifference  to 
human  life.  The  jury  would  have  to  find  at 
least  one  of  theto  additional  factors  to  im- 
pose a  death  sentence: 

Paragraphs  (l)-(2)  of  subsection  (d)  set  our 
general  criminal  record  aggravating  factors. 
These  are  prior  conviction  of  a  homicide 
punishable  by  life  imprisonment,  and  prior 
conviction  of  at  least  two  violent  or  drug 
felonies. 

The  factor  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(d)  is  prior  conviction  of  a  drug  offense  pun- 
ishable by  five  or  more  years  of  imprison- 
ment. This  is  nearly  the  same  as  one  of  the 
aggravating  factors  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  death  penalty  provisions  (21  U.S.C. 
848(n)(10)). 

The  factor  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(d)  is  using  or  knowingly  directing,  advising, 
authorizing,  or  assisting  another  to  use  a 
firearm  to  threaten,  intimidate,  assault,  or 
injure  a  person  in  committing  the  drug  of- 
fense, or  in  furtherance  of  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  (as  defined  in  21  U.S.C. 
848)  of  which  the  offense  was  a  part.  Mere 
possession  of  a  firearm  in  connection  with 
drug  activities  would  not  be  covered;  the  de- 
fendant would  actually  have  to  engage  in  or 
sanction  the  hostile  use  of  a  firearm  against 
a  person. 

The  factors  in  paragraphs  (5)-(7)  of  sub- 
section (d)  Involve  a  violation  in  committing 
the  drug  offense,  or  in  furtherance  of  a  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise,  of  the  provisions 
that  define  aggravated  offenses  where  traf- 
ficking is  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  ex- 
ploits or  jeopardizes  young  people.  This  in- 
cludes distribution  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one,  distribution  near  schools,  and  using  mi- 
nors in  trafficking.  The  1988  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  death  penalty  provisions  similarly 
have  an  aggravating  factor  (21  U.S.C. 
848(nXll))  for  distribution  to  persons  under 
twenty-one  in  violation  of  21  U.S.C.  845.  The 
factor  would  apply  where  the  defendant  di- 
rectly committed  such  an  offense,  or  would 


be  liab  e  as  an  accomplice  in  such  an  offense 
under  1  he  normal  standards  of  18  U.S.C.  2  (by 
aiding,  abetting,  counseling,  commanding, 
inducii  g.  procuring,  or  willfully  causing  the 
comml  ision  of  the  offense). 

Facti  r  (8)  of  subsection  (d)  covers  cases 
where  he  offense  involves  importing,  manu- 
facturing, or  distributing  drugs  that  are 
mixed  With  a  potentially  lethal  adulterant, 
and  tha  defendant  is  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  adulterant.  This  is  designed  to  reach  sit- 
uationi  in  which  the  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributer cuts  drugs  with  another  toxic  sub- 
stance,] such  as  household  detergent. 
Section  3593  (Special  Hearing  to  Determine 

Whetiier  a  Sentence  of  Death  is  Justified) 

This  section  sets  out  the  procedure  for  a 
speciall  hearing  to  determine  whether  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  justifled.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  bearing  the  jury  (except  In  those  un- 
usual Oases  where  the  sentencing  hearing  is 
before  ;he  judge  alone)  will  return  a  binding 
recomc  lendation  as  to  whether  the  sentence 
of  deat  1  is  justined.  If  the  jury  returns  a  rec- 
ommeidation  of  the  death  penalty  as  op- 
posed 1  o  some  lesser  punishment,  the  court 
must  li  npose  a  sentence  of  death. 

Sectidn  3593(a)  provides  that  if  the  attorney 
for  thi  government  believes  that  the  cir- 
cumstt  nces  of  one  of  the  offenses  for  which 
the  del  th  penalty  is  authorized  (the  offenses 
set  out  in  section  3591)  justify  the  imposition 
of  the  I  eath  penalty,  he  or  she  must  file  with 
the  coi  rt  and  serve  on  the  defendant  a  notice 
of  the  lonclusion  and  set  forth  the  aggravat- 
ing fai  tors  (including  any  not  statutorily 
enumei  ated)  the  government  proposes  to 
show  a  ;  the  hearing.  The  notice  must  be  filed 
and  se  rved  on  the  defendant  a  reasonable 
time  b  ifore  trial  or  the  accepting  of  a  guilty 
plea  oi  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court 
may  p  irmit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 
The  pi  3vi8ion  is  intended  to  give  adequate 
notice  to  the  defendant  so  he  can  prepare  for 
the  po  It-conviction  sentencing  hearing  and 
to  ensi  re  an  appropriate  voir  dire  that  com- 
ports V  ith  applicable  Supreme  Court  cases. 

The  lubsection  specifies  that  aggravating 
factors  for  which  notice  is  provided  may  in- 
clude i  ictors  concerning  the  effect  of  the  of- 
fense c  n  the  victim  and  the  victim's  family. 
The  efl  ect  on  the  victim  may  include  the  suf- 
fering )f  the  victim  in  the  course  of  the  kill- 
ing or  during  a  period  of  time  between  the 
inflicti  on  of  injury  and  resulting  death,  and 
the  vl<  tim's  loss  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue I  is  characteristic  activities  and  enjoy- 
ments and  to  realize  his  plans  and  aspira- 
tions oecause  of  the  extinction  of  his  life  by 
the  dai'endant.  The  effect  on  the  victim's 
family  may  include  emotional  anguish  and 
distres),  and  economic  hardship.  Since  the 
defens<  is  generally  tree  to  bring  out  sympa- 
thetic features  of  the  defendant  and  his 
backgit>und,  permitting  the  government  to 
show  the  harm  caused  by  the  offense  in  rela- 
tion U\  the  victim  and  his  family  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  jury  with  a  balanced 
pictun  of  the  relevant  facts  for  purposes  of 
the  cai  lital  sentencing  determination. 

This  point  was  recognized  in  the  general 
death  ;  )enalty  proposal  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  lOlst  Congress,  which  provided  for  the 
introdi  iction  of  a  "victim  impact  statement" 
in  capital  sentencing  hearings  (proposed  18 
U.S.C.  3593(g)  in  title  I  of  S.  1970).  However, 
the  Senate  provision  was  not  fully  Inte- 
into  the  general  system  for  proving 
and  flliding  aggravating  factors  under  the 
propoail.  Proposed  subsection  (a)  in  this  pro- 
posal (.voids  this  problem  by  providing  that 
of  factors  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
on  the  victim  and  his  family  may  be 
I  n  the  same  manner  as  notice  of  other 
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aggravatlnf  factors.  If  such  notice  was 
given,  infoimation  supporting  a  "victim  Im- 
pact" factct"  could  be  introduced  at  the  sen- 
tencing heablng  as  with  other  factors. 

Section  3^3(b)  provides  that  if  the  attorney 
for  the  government  has  filed  the  notice  re- 
quired by  siibsection  (a)  and  if  the  defendant 
is  found  qujlty.  a  sentencing  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  judge  who  presided  at  trial 
or  accepted  the  quilty  plea  or  by  another 
judge  if  tie  first  one  is  unavailable.  No 
presentence  report  is  to  be  prepared  in  such 
a  case  Inasrnuch  as  the  issue  at  the  hearing 
is  the  existence  of  aggravating  or  mitigating 
factors  anq  the  justifiability  of  imposing  a 
death  sentence,  and  the  issue  is  to  be  deter- 
mined on  )jhe  basis  of  the-  information  pre- 
sented at  tjhe  hearing.  The  hearing  is  to  be 
conducted  before  the  jury  that  determined 
the  defendaint's  guilt,  except  that  a  jury  may 
be  impaneled  for  the  purpose  of  the  sentenc- 
ing hearing  in  a  case  in  which  the  defendant 
was  convicted  on  a  trial  to  the  court  or  on  a 
plea  guiltyi  in  a  case  in  which  the  original 
jury  was  discharged  for  good  cause,  or  in  a 
case  where  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  is 
necessary.  This  subsection  also  provides  that 
the  defendant  may  move  that  the  sentencing 
hearing  be  [conducted  before  the  court  alone 
but  that  tiie  attorney  for  the  government 
must  concur.  In  the  absence  of  this 
concurencel  by  the  government,  the  sentenc- 
ing hearing  is  before  a  jury. 

Section  3^3(c)  deals  with  proof  of  the  ag- 
gravating ind  mitigating  factors.  Any  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  sentence  may  be  pre- 
sented. Infirmation  concerning  any  mitigat- 
ing factors  or  factors,  both  those  listed  in 
section  359^  and  those  not  so  listed,  may  be 
introducedJ  Evidence  of  at  least  one  aggra- 
vating faclior  listed  in  section  3592  must  be 
introduced]  As  explained,  the  government 
must  grive  the  defendant  notice  of  which  ag- 
gravating ftictors  it  will  seek  to  establish.  If 
evidence  o<  a  statutory  aggravating  factor  is 
introducedJ  the  government  may  also  intro- 
duce evideice  of  any  other  aggravating  fac- 
tor, again]  providing  the  government  has 
given  notice  as  to  the  nature  of  such  a 
nonstatutory  factor. 

The  information  may  include  trial  tran- 
scripts and  exhibits  or  relevant  parts  there- 
of. Other  avidence  relevant  to  any  mitigat- 
ing or  previously  identified  aggravating  fac- 
tors may  »e  presented  regardless  of  its  ad- 
missibilityj  under  the  rules  of  evidence,  ex- 
cept that  tne  court  may  exclude  information 
if  its  probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the 
danger  of  its  creating  unfair  prejudice,  con- 
fusing the  Issues,  or  misleading  the  jury.  The 
burden  of  ^tablishing  an  aggravating  factor 
is  on  the  government  and  the  standard  of 
proof  for  si^ch  a  factor  is  beyond  a  reasonable 
defendant  has  the  burden  of  es- 
any  mitigating  factor  but  this 
tisfled  if  the  defendant  proves 
r  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evl- 
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<3(d)  deals  with  the  return  of  spe- 
required  in  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing. It  provides  that  the  jury,  or  if  there  is 
no  jury,  th|e  court,  must  consider  all  the  in- 
formation received  at  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing. The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  musi  return  a  special  flndlng  identify- 
ing each  aggravating  factor  (both  statutory 
and  nonstatutory)  which  it  has  found.  Once 
again,  it  cdn  only  find  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  for  which  notice  was  pro- 
vided. The 'finding  with  respect  to  an  aggra- 
vating factor  must  be  unanimous.  If  no  ag- 
gravating lactor  is  found,  the  death  penalty 
cannot  be  imposed  and  the  court  must  im- 
pose some  ^her  sentence  authorized  by  stat- 
ute. 
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With  respect  to  mitigating  factors,  sub- 
section (d)  reflects  the  holding  of  the  Su- 
preme Ck>art  in  Mills  v.  Maryland,  486  U.S.  367 
(1968),  that  individual  jurors  may  not  be  pre- 
cluded flrom  considering  mitigating  evidence 
regardless  of  the  number  of  jurors  who  agree 
on  a  particular  factor.  Consequently,  sub- 
section (d)  provides  that  a  finding  with  re- 
spect to  a  mitigating  factor  may  be  made  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  jury. 

As  used  throughout  section  3503,  the  term 
"mitigating  factor"  is  meant  to  include  all 
mitigating  evidence  which  the  sentencer 
must  consider  before  returning  a  sentence  of 
death  to  comport  with  such  cases  as  Eddings 
V.  Oklahoma.  455  U.S.  104  (1962).  Nevertheless, 
the  jury  may  only  consider  evidence  pre- 
sented at  trial  or  at  the  sentencing  hearing. 
It  may  not  speculate  on  the  existence  of 
some  factor  completely  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  See  California  v.  Broum.  479  U.S.  538 
(1887).  Any  member  of  the  jury  who  Is  per- 
suaded by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence — 
the  standard  set  out  in  subsection  (c)— that  a 
particular  mitigating  factor  exists  may  con- 
sider such  a  factor  established.  That  juror 
(even  If  he  or  she  Is  the  only  one  who  be- 
lieves the  evidence  and  has  concluded  that 
such  a  factor  has  been  established)  may  then 
weigh  that  evidence  against  any  aggravating 
factors  which  have  been  found  unanimously 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt— again,  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (c>— in  deciding, 
under  subsection  (e).  whether  to  return  a 
binding  reconunendation  for  a  sentence  of 
death. 

Section  3593(e)  provides  that  if  one  or  more 
of  the  statutorily  required  aggravating  fac- 
tors is  found  to  exist  (a  constitutional  re- 
quirement under  Zant  v.  Stephens  and  BaT- 
clay  V.  Florida,  supra)  the  Jury,  or  the  court 
If  there  is  no  Jury,  must  then  consider 
whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
which  it  has  found  outweigh  the  mitigating 
factor  or  factors.  It  Is  the  intent  of  this  sub- 
section that  the  jurors  be  instructed  that 
they  are  to  weigh  and  balance  the  aggravat- 
ing factor  or  factors  found  against  any  miti- 
gating evidence.  As  discussed  above,  findings 
of  aggravating  factors  would  require  a  for- 
mal determination  of  the  whole  jury,  but  the 
Individual  members  of  the  jury  would  make 
their  own  determinations  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  mitigating  factors. 

If  each  juror  found  no  mitigating  factors  or 
found  that  any  mitigating  factors  were  out- 
weighed by  the  aggravating  factor  or  factors, 
then  the  jury  would  be  required  to  make  a 
binding  reconunendation  to  Impose  the 
death  penalty.  This  reflects  the  judgment 
that  the  death  penalty  is  presumptively  the 
appropriate  penalty  for  the  crimes  described 
in  section  3591  under  the  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances described  in  section  3562,  and 
that  the  death  penalty  should  be  imposed  in 
such  cases  unless  the  aggravating  factors  are 
balanced  or  outweighed  by  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. The  Supreme  Court  upheld  rules 
requiring  that  the  death  penalty  be  imposed 
under  these  conditions  in  Blystone  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, 110  S.Ct.  1078  (1960),  and  Boyde  v. 
California,  110  S.Ct.  1190  (1990).  This  approach 
promotes  equal  justice  and  avoids  the  ix>ten- 
tlal  for  arbitrariness  that  would  exist  under 
an  approach  that  gave  the  jury  or  court  less 
guidance  in  Imposing  the  death  penalty. 

Suboectlon  (e)  also  requires  an  instruction 
to  the  jury  that  it  is  not  to  be  Influenced  in 
its  decision  whether  to  recommend  the  death 
penalty  by  sympathy,  sentiment,  passion, 
prejudice,  or  any  other  arbitrary  factor,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
Information  warrants.  This  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  instruction  upheld  by  the 


Supreme  Court  In  Saffle  v.  Parka,  110  S.Ct. 
1257  (1990).  See  also  California  v.  Broum,  479 
U.S.  538  (1967)  (approving  similar  instruc- 
tion). The  requirement  of  such  an  instruc- 
tion serves  to  promote  equal  justice  by  em- 
phasizing that  capital  sentencing  decisions 
are  not  to  be  influenced  by  legally  inadmis- 
sible considerations  or  personal  whim  or  ca- 
price. Rather,  what  Is  called  for  is  a  reasoned 
factual  and  moral  assessment  by  the  jury 
based  on  the  evidence  presented  at  the  trial 
and  sentencing  hearing  and  its  conclusions 
concerning  the  existence  and  relative  weight 
of  pertinent  aggravating  and  mitigating  fac- 
tors. 

Section  3593(f)  is  designed  as  a  special  pre- 
caution against  discrimination  by  the  jury 
on  the  basis  of  the  defendant's  or  the  vic- 
tim's race,  color,  national  origin,  religion  or 
gender.  It  provides  that  in  a  sentencing  hear- 
ing in  which  the  death  penalty  is  sought,  the 
jury  shall  be  specifically  instructed  that  it 
must  not  be  influenced  by  prejudice  or  bias 
relating  to  these  factors  and  that  the  Jury  is 
not  to  make  its  binding  recommendation  for 
a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  would  rec- 
ommend such  a  sentence  no  matter  what  the 
race,  color,  national  origin,  religion  or  sex  of 
the  defendant  or  any  victim.  Moreover,  the 
Jury  must  return  to  the  court  a  certificate 
signed  by  each  Juror  stating  that  such  preju- 
dice or  bias  was  not  involved  in  his  or  her  in- 
dividual decision,  and  that  he  or  she  would 
have  made  the  same  binding  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  sentence  no  matter  what  these 
particular  characteristics  of  the  defendant  or 
victim  might  be. 

Section  3594  (Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of 
Death) 

This  section  provides  that  if  the  jury  rec- 
ommends a  sentence  of  death,  the  court 
must  sentence  the  defendant  to  death.  If  the 
court,  rather  than  the  jury,  is  the  fact  finder 
at  the  sentencing  hearing,  section  3564  re- 
quires the  court  to  follow  its  own  rec- 
ommendation and  impose  the  death  penalty. 
If.  however,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury, 
the  court,  does  not  recommend  the  sentence 
of  death,  the  court  shall  impose  any  sentence 
other  than  death  authorized  by  law. 

This  section  also  provides  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  life  im- 
prisonment without  possibility  of  release  is 
an  authorized  sentence  for  a  conviction  of  an 
offense  punishable  by  death  If  the  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  for  such  an  offense  Is 
life. 

SecUon  3595  (Review  of  a  Sentence  of  Death) 
This  section  sets  out  the  rules  applicable 
to  appeals  from  the  imposition  of  the  death 
sentence.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  sen- 
tence of  death  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  court  of  appeals  upon  an  appeal  of  the 
sentence  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  appeal 
of  the  sentence  must  be  flled  within  the  time 
specified  for  filing  an  appeal  of  the  judgment 
of  conviction  and  the  court  may  consolidate 
the  appeal  of  the  sentence  and  the  appeal  of 
the  conviction.  The  review  of  a  case  in  which 
the  death  sentence  has  been  imposed  must  be 
given  priority  over  all  other  cases. 

Section  3595(b)  provides  that  the  court  of 
appeals  must  consider  the  entire  record  in- 
cluding the  evidence  submitted  at  trial,  the 
information  submitted  during  the  sentencing 
hearing,  the  procedures  employed  at  the  sen- 
tencing hearing,  and  the  special  findings  re- 
turned at  the  sentencing  hearing  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  aggravating  factors. 

Section  3595(c)  requires  the  court  of  appeals 
to  uphold  the  sentence  of  death  if  it  was  not 
imposed  under  the  influence  of  passion,  prej- 
udice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor,  the  evi- 


dence and  Information  support  the  special 
findings  of  aggravating  factors,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings did  not  otherwise  involve  preju- 
dicial error  requiring  reversal  of  the  sen- 
tence that  was  properly  tireserved  for  and 
raised  on  appeal.  The  death  sentence  could 
be  upheld  even  If  an  aggravating  factor  were 
Invalidated  on  appeal,  provided  at  least  one 
valid  statutory  aggravating  factor  remained. 
See  Zant  v.  Stephens,  supra.  Proportionality 
review  with  other  death  cases  would  not  be  a 
part  of  the  review  process.  Pulley  v.  Harris. 
465  U.S.  37  (1964).  If  the  sentence  was  not 
upheld,  the  court  of  appeals  would  remand 
the  case  for  reconsideration  under  section 
3568  or  for  imposition  of  another  authorised 
sentence,  as  appropriate.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals must  state  in  writing  the  reasons  for 
its  disposition  of  an  appeal  of  a  sentence  of 
death. 

Section  3566  (Implementation  of  a  Sentence 

of  Death) 
This  section  is  concerned  with  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  sentence  of  death.  Section 
3596(a)  provides  that  a  person  sentenced  to 
death  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  (Seneral  pending  completion  of 
the  appeal  and  review  process.  When  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  Implemented,  custody  of  the 
person  would  be  given  to  a  United  States 
Marshal  who  would  then  supervise  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  penalty  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  sentence  is 
imposed.  If  that  State  has  no  dealth  penalty, 
the  court  would  designate  another  State 
which  does  have  such  a  penalty  and  the  exe- 
cution would  be  carried  out  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  that  SUte.  This  subsection 
generally  reinstates  a  portion  of  the  provi- 
sions of  former  section  3566  of  title  18  which 
was  repealed  as  of  November  1.  1967.  by  P.L. 
96-473. 

Section  3596(b)  sutes  that  a  sentence  of 
death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  person 
who  lacks  the  mental  capacity  to  understand 
the  death  penalty  and  why  it  was  imposed,  or 
upon  a  woman  who  Is  pregnant.  The  latter 
limitation  is  to  spare  the  unborn.  Following 
the  conclusion  of  the  pregnancy,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  would  be  implemented.  The 
former  limitation  is  Intended  to  Implement 
the  bar  on  execution  of  a  person  who  is  men- 
tally Incompetent  but  who  was  sane  at  the 
time  of  the  offense  and  who  was  competent 
to  stand  trial.  See  Ford  v.  Wainwright,  ATI 
U.S.  399  (1986).  This  llmitaUon,  too.  would 
normally  only  postpone  the  Implementation 
of  the  sentence  of  death.  See  Ford  v.  Wain- 
wright. concurring  opinion  of  Justice  Powell. 
477  U.S.  at  425  and  footnote  5:  "The  only 
question  raised  is  not  whether  but  when  his 
execution  may  take  place.  [Emphasis  in 
original.]  [I]f  peOOoner  is  cured  of  his  dis- 
ease, the  State  is  f^ee  to  execute  him." 

Section  3SS7  (Use  of  Sute  Facilities) 
This  section  reinstates  other  parts  of 
former  section  3566  not  contained  in  sub- 
section 3596(a)  by  authorizing  the  United 
States  Marshal  charged  with  implementing 
the  sentence  of  death  to  use  State  facilitleB 
and  to  pay  the  costs  thereof. 

Sections  3596  and  3569  (Appointment  of 
Counsel  and  Collateral  Attack) 
Sections  3566  and  3569  would  adopt  Im- 
proved procedures  for  federal  death  penalty 
litigation  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference on  Federal  Habeas  Corpus  in  Capital 
Ceases  (the  "Powell  Committee"),  as  set  out 
In  that  Committee's  report  of  August  23. 
1969.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  these  provisions  In  the 
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lOiat  Congress  (proposed  18  U.S.C.  3586-88  In 
title  Xrv  of  S.  1970  and  title  n  of  H.R.  5368). 
Followiiw  the  Powell  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations, s  balanced  approach  would 
be  adopted  under  which  the  defendant's  right 
to  annlntment  of  counsel  would  be  ex- 
tended, but  Imisroved  safeguards  against  dil- 
atory tactics  and  repetitive  litigation  would 
also  be  enacted.  The  defendant  would  be  af- 
forded counsel  meeting  specified  standards  of 
competence  f)rom  the  commencement  of  trial 
proceedings  until  the  conclusion  of  the  liti- 
gation of  an  initial  motion  for  collateral  re- 
lief under  38  U.S.C.  3355.  The  defendant 
would,  however,  normally  be  limited  to  a 
single  section  ^55  motion,  and  the  motion 
would  have  to  be  filed  within  a  specified 
time  period.  Following  the  final  rejection  of 
such  a  motion  by  the  courts,  further  litiga- 
tion would  be  limited  to  extraordinary  cases 
in  which  the  defendant  raises  a  claim  that 
undermines  confidence  concerning  his  fac- 
tual guilt  of  the  offense  for  which  the  death 
penalty  was  imposed.  The  specific  i;ux>visions 
•re  as  follows: 

Section  3S0B 
Subsection  (a)  of  proposed  section  3598 
would  create  a  right  to  appointed  counsel  for 
indigent  federal  capital  defendants,  nmnlng 
tram  the  commencement  of  trial  proceedings 
nntll  the  conclusion  of  the  litigation  of  an 
Initial  motion  for  collateral  relief  under  38 
U.S.C.  3355,  or  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to 
file  or  pursue  such  a  motion  in  a  timely 
manner. 

SubtectUm  (b)  provides  for  appointment  of 
counsel  at  trial  in  conformity  with  18  U.S.C. 
3006.  an  existing  statute  that  entitles  a  fed- 
eral capital  defendant,  on  request,  to  two 
lawyers  at  trial.  At  least  one  lawyer  so  ap- 
pointed would  continue  to  represent  the  de- 
fendant in  direct  review  proceedings,  unless 
replaced  by  the  court  with  other  qualified 
counsel. 

Subsection  (c)  governs  appointment  of  coun- 
sel for  collateral  proceedings.  After  the  Judg- 
ment has  become  final  through  the  conclu- 
sion of  direct  review  or  a  failure  of  the  de- 
fondant  to  seek  direct  review  in  a  timely 
manner,  the  government  would  so  notify  the 
sentencing  court.  The  court  would  then  pro- 
ceed within  10  days  to  determine  whether  the 
defendant  is  eligible  for  appointment  of 
ooansel.  and  on  the  basis  of  that  determina- 
tion woald  Issue  an  order  appointing  counsel, 
or  denying  appointment  of  counsel  because 
the  defendant  was  not  indigent  or  refused  ap- 
pointment of  counsel.  Following  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Powell  Committee  rec- 
ommendations, counsel  appointed  for  collat- 
eral proceedings  would  be  different  tfom  the 
coonael  who  represented  the  defendant  at 
earlier  stages,  absent  a  contrary  request  by 
the  defendant  and  counsel.  This  would  serve 
to  provide  a  lawyer  capable  of  taking  a  treab 
and  dispassionate  look  at  the  issues  in  the 
case.  Including  possible  errors  by  counsel  in 
prior  proceedings.  See  Powell  Conunlttee  Re- 
port at  10.13-13. 

SabMCtion  (d)  sets  standards  of  com- 
petence for  appointment  of  counsel  under  the 
section.  The  basic  requirement  would  be  five 
years'  admission  to  the  bar  and  three  years 
of  felony  litigation  experience  in  the  federal 
courts.  This  standard  Is  baaed  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  standard  of  the  death 
penalty  provisions  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  ins  (21  U.8.C.  SM(qX5H6)).  Also  fol- 
lowing the  Antl-Drng  Abuse  Act  provisions 
(U  U.8.C.  •WqXT)).  the  court,  for  good 
caaae.  oonld  appoint  other  counsel  under  the 
section  whose  background,  knowledge,  or  ex- 
perience qnallfled  him  to  handle  such  cases. 
alttioogb  he  did  not  meet  the  specific  experi- 


ence reqfiirements  set  out  in  the  statute. 
Utllizatldn  of  this  authority  in  aptsxjprlate 
cases  would  help  ensure  that  the  class  of 
qualified  counsel  available  to  defendants 
would  not  be  unduly  limited,  and  that  delay 
would  noft  occur  in  litigation  because  of  the 
unavailability  of  qualified  counsel  to  rep- 
resent capital  defendants.  For  example.  It 
might  be  found  that  extensive  criminal  liti- 
gation experience  in  state  cases,  or  comple- 
tion of  a  training  or  certification  program 
for  capital  litigation,  would  be  an  adequate 
subetltuOe  or  partial  subetltute  for  these  spe- 
cific experience  requirements. 

SubBe<»ion  (e)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  CWmlnal  Justice  Act  (18  U.S.C.  3006A) 
would  aii>ly  to  appointments  under  this  sec- 
tion except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the  sec- 
tion. Section  3006A  sets  general  standards 
and  procedures  for  apiwlntment  and  relm- 
bursemett  of  counsel,  including  due  allow- 
ance for  waiving  normal  compensation  lim- 
its In  ca8es  of  unusual  difficulty  or  complex- 
ity. The  proviso  In  this  paragraph  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act— 
"[e]xcep(  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion"— rfcognises  that  the  standards  of  the 
section  «re  In  some  important  respects  more 
favorably  to  defendants  than  the  general  sec- 
tion 300SA  standards.  For  example,  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  for  indigents  in  collateral 
proceedings  is  discretionary  under  section 
3006A,  bat  would  be  mandatory  in  an  Initial 
section  ^155  motion  under  this  section. 

Subsedtlon  (f)  provides  that  the  entitle- 
ment toi  counsel  for  collateral  proceedings 
under  tikis  section  would  not  create  any 
novel  ritht  to  attack  capital  sentences  on 
grounds  of  alleged  Ineffectiveness  of  counsel 
at  that  stage.  This  is  parallel  to  proposed  38 
U.S.C.  3tS6(e)  in  the  Powell  Committee  pro- 
posal. Sc  Powell  Committee  Report  at  10. 13. 

Section  3568 

Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3508  would  be  a  new  sec- 
tion governing  collateral  litigation — i.e., 
litigatioD  of  motions  by  federal  defendants 
pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  3355— in  capiUl  cases. 

Subsection  (a)  of  proposed  section  3588 
would  rsquire  that  an  initial  section  3356  mo- 
tion be  filed  within  90  days  of  the  issuance  of 
the  ordsr  under  proposed  section  3586  relat- 
ing to  appointment  of  counsel  for  collateral 
proceedings.  The  court,  for  good  cause,  could 
extend  the  time  for  filing  for  up  to  60  days. 
A  motion  under  the  section  would  be  given 
priority  over  all  non-capital  matters  in  the 
district  court  and  the  court  of  appeals. 

Suiwrlicially,  the  time  provided  for  filing  a 
motion  under  subsection  (a)  is  shorter  than 
the  general  two-year  time  limit  for  section 

3355  motions  proposed  in  subtitle  A  of  title  II 
of  this  'bill,  and  the  general  180  day  time 
limit  OS  a  state  prisoner's  application  for 
federal  habeas  corpus  review  under  the  Pow- 
ell Committee  reconunendatlons  for  state 
cases.  However,  the  reforms  proposed  in  sub- 
title A  of  title  n  are  designed  for  the  general 
class  of  federal  prisoners  who  may  seek  col- 
lateral relief,  including  prisoners  who  do  not 
have  counsel,  and  need  to  find  their  own  way 
In  filing  section  3355  motions.  They  accord- 
ingly provide  a  very  long  time  period  for 
that  purpose.  In  contrast,  under  the  instant 
proposal,  federal  defendants  under  sentence 
of  deatk  will  always  have  legal  repreeenta- 
tion  for  purpoees  of  collateral  (section  3355) 
litigation,  and  the  time  allowed  is  properly 
limited  to  the  time  required  for  an  experi- 
enced attorney  to  prepare  and  file  a  section 

3356  motion.  The  90  day  time  period  proposed 
under  subsection  (a),  subject  to  a  poasible  00 
day  extension  if  needed.  Is  ample  for  that 
purpow 
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Similarly,  ^e  time  rule  under  subsection 
(a)  cannot  b«  compared  directly  to  the  180 
day  time  limit  for  federal  habeas  applica- 
tions by  state  prisoners  under  the  Powell 
Committee  pi'ocedures,  because  the  180  day 
Powell  Committee  limit  encompasses  ttoo  pe- 
riods: both  the  time  required  for  counsel  to 
file  an  initial  application  for  collateral  relief 
In  the  state  courts,  and  the  time  later  re- 
quired for  filing  a  federal  habeas  corpus  ap- 
plication following  the  conclusion  of  state 
collateral  litigation.  See  Powell  Committee 
Report  at  6,  18-31.  When  this  difference  is 
taken  Into  account,  the  time  allowed  for  fil- 
ing by  federal  prisoners  under  subsection  (a) 
is  comparable  in  practical  teims  to  the  time 
allowed  for  sute  prisoner  filing  under  the 
Powell  Committee  procedures. 

Subsection  (b)  of  proposed  section  3686  pro- 
vides essentially  that  execution  is  automati- 
cally stayed  until  the  conclusion  of  litiga- 
tion of  an  initial  section  3355  motion,  if  such 
a  motion  is  filed  and  pursued  in  conformity 
with  the  apQlicable  time  rules.  This  is  par- 
allel to  the  mandatory  stay  of  execution  pro- 
visions of  tbf  Powell  Committee  procednrss 
for  state  cases.  See  Powell  Conunlttee  Report 
at  13-14. 15-1^. 

Subsection  (c)  of  proposed  section  3G66  gov- 
erns further  litigation  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  litigation  of  an  initial  section  3356 
motion,  or  fi^lure  to  pursue  such  a  motion  in 
a  timely  msinner.  Beyond  this  point,  no 
court  would  have  the  authority  to  stay  the 
execution  oil  grant  relief,  except  in  an  ex- 
traordinary base  involving  a  claim  based  on 
facts  which  would  undermine  confidence  In 
the  defendant's  guilt  of  the  offense  for  which 
the  death  penalty  was  Imposed,  where  the 
claim  was  not  raised  in  earlier  proceedings 
and  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  was  the  re- 
sult of  (a)  governmental  action  in  violation 
of  federal  law,  (b)  Supreme  Court  recognition 
of  a  new  rignt  that  is  retroactively  applica- 
ble, or  (c)  b«sed  on  a  factual  predicate  that 
could  not  have  been  discovered  in  time  for 
earlier  proceedings  through  reasonable  dili- 
gence. This  \a  parallel  to  proposed  38  U.S.C. 
3367(c)  in  the  Powell  CoRunittee  reo- 
ommendatiobs.  See  Powell  Committee  Re- 
port at  14-15, 17-18. 
Sec.  103.  Conforming  amendment  relatina  to 
destruction  of  aircraft  or  aircraft  facUitiet 
Section  lOp  of  the  bill  applies  the  proce- 
dures of  the!  new  chapter  338  concerning  the 
death  penalty  to  violations  of  chapter  3  of 
title  18  d«a|ing  with  the  destruction  of  or 
damage  to  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles  where 
death  results.  The  death  penalty  is  author- 
ised for  sudh  violations  under  current  law 
but  the  peqalty  is  unavailable  due  to  the 
lack  of  necessary  procedural  provisions. 
Sec.  104.  Conformino  amendment  relating  to 
I  espionage 

Section  IM  prescribes  the  scope  of  the 
availability  j  of  the  death  penalty  for  espio- 
nage. In  accordance  with  the  view  reflected 
in  prior  bill^  that  the  death  penalty  is  both 
constitutioiial  and  aivroialate  for  this  of- 
fense, the  isnalty  Is  retained  as  a  possible 
punishment  for  peacetime  espionage  where  It 
concerns  certain  major  military  matters, 
such  as  nudear  weapons  or  satellites  which 
directly  affect  national  defense.  The  death 
penalty,  of  course,  remains  applicable  under 
18  U.S.C.  791(b)  to  any  Instance  of  wartime 
espionage. 

Sect.  105-l(/f.  Conforming  amendments  dealing 
with  explosives 
Sections  U)6, 106,  and  107  apply  the  sentenc- 
ing procedilres  of  the  new  chapter  338  to 
three  serious  explosives  offenses  where  death 
results.  These  sections,  all  of  which  deal 
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with  deliberate  property  destruction  by  ex- 
plosives or  the  transportation  of  explosives 
In  Interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
juring persons  or  property,  currently  provide 
for  the  death  penalty,  but  the  penalty  Is  un- 
enforceable due  to  the  lack  of  necessary  pro- 
cedures. 

Sec.  108.  Conforming  amendment  relaHng  to 

murder 
Section  106  applies  the  new  death  penalty 
procedures  to  the  offense  of  first  degree  mur- 
der conunltted  In  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction,  a  crime  for  which 
the  death  penalty  is  authorized  (but  unavail- 
able as  a  practical  matter  because  of  the 
lack  of  procedures)  under  current  law. 
Sec.  109.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to  kill- 
ing official  guests  or  intematioruUly  protected 
persons 

Section  109  amends  18  U.8.C.  1116(a)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  death  penalty  for 'murders  of  for- 
eign officials,  official  guests  of  the  United 
States,  and  Internationally  protected  per- 
sons. 

Sec.  110.  Murder  by  Federal  prisoner 

Section  110  adds  a  new  section  1118  to  title 
18  to  provide  that  a  person  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence In  a  federal  prison  who  murders  an- 
other person  will  be  punished  by  death  or  by 
life  imprisonment  without  the  possibility  of 
release. 
Sec.  111.  Death  penalty  relating  to  kidnapping 

Section  111  amends  the  federal  kidnaping 
statute,  18  U.S.C.  1201,  to  provide  for  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty,  under  the  sen- 
tencing procedures  of  chapter  228,  if  death 
results  from  the  kidnaping. 

Sec.  112.  Death  penalty  relating  to  hostage 
taking 

Section  112  provides  for  the  death  penalty 
under  18  U.S.C.  1203  (enacted  in  1964)  if  death 
occurs  In  the  course  of  a  hostage-taking,  ei- 
ther within  the  United  States  or.  if  the  vic- 
tim is  a  United  States  national,  outside  the 
United  States,  such  as  occurred  in  the  inci- 
dent a  few  years  ago  involving  the  cruise 
ship  AchiUe  Lauro. 

Sec.  113.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
mailability  of  injurious  articles 

Section  113  applies  the  new  sentencing  pio- 
vlsions  to  section  1716.  dealing  with  the 
nuUUng  of  injurious  articles  where  death  re- 
sults. This  effectuates  the  presently  unen- 
forceable death  penalty  provision  for  this 
section. 

Sec.  114.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
presidential  assassination 

Section  114  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
death  penalty  for  an  attempt  to  kill  the 
President  If  the  attempt  results  in  bodily  In- 
Jury  to  the  President  or  otherwise  comes 
dangerously  close  to  killing  the  President. 
The  procedures  of  the  new  chapter  228  would 
be  applicable  to  such  an  offense. 
Sees.  llS-116.  Conforming  amendmens  relating 

to  murder  for  hire  and  to  violent  crimes  in  aid 

of  racketeering 

Sections  115  and  116  provide  for  the  death 
penalty  under  two  related  offenses  enacted 
In  1964  and  renumbered  in  1988  jH-oacribing 
murders  for  hire  and  killings  in  aid  of  rack- 
eteering activity  (18  U.S.C.  1958  and  1956). 

Sec.  117.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
wrecking  trains 

Section  117  applies  the  new  sentencing  pro- 
visions of  chapter  228  to  violations  of  18 
U.S.C.  1992  involving  the  wrecking  of  trains 
where  death  results.  This  effectuates  the 
presently  unenforceable  death  penalty  provi- 
sion for  this  offense. 


Sec.  118.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
bank  robbery 

Section  118  restricts  the  application  of  the 
death  penalty  in  cases  of  bank  robbery  and 
incidental  crimes  In  violation  of  section  2113 
of  title  18  to  cases  where  death  results,  and 
provides  for  life  Imprisonment  as  an  alter- 
native penalty  In  such  cases. 

Sec.  119.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
terrorist  acts 

Section  119  amends  18  U.S.C.  2332  to  pro- 
vide for  the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  mur- 
ders of  United  States  nationals  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  120.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
aircraft  hijacking 

Section  120  applies  the  procedurs  of  chap- 
ter 228  to  aircraft  piracy  where  death  results 
fi^)m  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  repealing  the  capital 
punishment  iHX>cedures  In  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1473(c))  while 
retaining  the  death  penalty  for  such  piracy 
where  death  results. 

Sec.  121.  Conforming  Amendment  to  Controlled 
Substances  Act 

Section  121  similarly  applies  the  proce- 
dures of  chapter  228  to  drug-related  killings 
for  which  the  death  penalty  Is  authorised 
under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  848  (e)). 

Sec.  122.  Conforming  amendment  relating  to 
genocide 

Section  122  amends  18  U.S.C.  lOei(bKl)  to 
authorize  the  death  penalty  for  killing  a  per- 
son in  furtherance  of  the  commission  of 
genocide. 

Sec.  123.  Inapplicability  to  uniform  code  of 

military  justice 
Under  10  U.S.C.  836.  pretrial,  trial  and  post- 
trial  procedures  for  cases  arising  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  are  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President.  SecUon  123  is  in- 
cluded in  this  title  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
capital  punishment  procedures  of  the  new 
chapter  228  do  not  apply  to  prosecutions 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
since  the  President  has  prescribed  separate 
death  penalty  procedures  for  use  in  trials  by 
courts-martial. 

n.  HABEAS  CORPUS 

Title  n  contains  provisions  to  curb  the 
abuse  of  habeas  corpus  by  state  and  federal 
prisoners.  Subtitle  A  proposes  general  ha- 
beas corpus  reforms,  which  are  largely  iden- 
tical to  the  reform  proposal  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  9eth  Congress  by  a  vote  of  67  to 
9  (S.  1763).  and  to  title  VI  of  the  President's 
violent  crime  bill  of  the  101st  Congress. 

Subtitle  B  proposes  reforms  addressed  to 
the  particularly  acute  problems  of  delay  and 
abuse  in  capital  cases.  It  combines  the  basic 
"Powell  Committee"  i»t>po8al  for  death  pen- 
alty litigation,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  101st  Congress  (title 
Xru  of  H.R.  5269).  with  the  most  important 
features  of  the  habeas  reform  proposals 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  101st  Congress 
(title  n  of  S.  1970)  and  the  9eth  Congress  (S. 
1763).  Specifically,  it  adds  to  the  Powell 
Committee  proposal  definite  time  rules  for 
concluding  the  litigation  of  habeas  petitions 
in  capital  cases,  and  a  rule  of  deference  to 
the  results  of  "fUll  and  fair"  state  court  ad- 
judications of  a  petitioner's  claims. 

A.  General  Habeas  Corpus  Reform 
Section  202 

Section  202  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section to  section  2244  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Proposed  section  2244(d)  would 


establish  a  one  year  time  limit  on  applica- 
tions for  federal  habeas  corpus,  normally 
commencing  at  the  time  State  remedies  are 
exhausted.  The  notion  of  exhaustion  of  state 
remedies,  which  provides  the  normal  start- 
ing point  for  the  limltaUon  period.  Is  ex- 
plained in  S.  Rep.  No.  226,  9eth  Oong..  Ist 
Seas.  17  (1963)  (Committee  Report  on  Senate- 
passed  habeas  reform  bill).  This  rule  would 
provide  State  defendants  with  ample  time  to 
seek  federal  review  following  the  conclusion 
of  SUte  proceedings,  but  would  avoid  the 
acute  difficulties  of  proof  that  currently 
arise  when  federal  habeas  corpus  is  sooght 
by  a  prisoner  years  or  decades  after  the 
State  trial. 

The  proposed  limitation  rule  may  be  com- 
pared to  various  existing  time  limits  on 
seeking  review  or  re-opening  of  criminal 
Judgments  in  the  federal  courts,  such  as  the 
normal  ten  day  limit  on  appeals  by  federal 
defendants  under  Fed.  R.  App.  P.  4(b);  the 
normal  ninety  day  limit  on  a  State  defend- 
ant's application  for  direct  review  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  Sup.  Ct.  R.  13;  and  the 
two  year  limit  on  motions  for  new  trials 
based  on  newly  discovered  evidence  under 
Fed.  R.  (Mm.  P.  33.  Proposed  secUon  2244(d) 
further  ;n-ovides  for  deferral  of  the  start  of 
the  limitation  i>eriod  in  appropriate  cases, 
such  as  assertion  of  newly  recognized  rights 
or  newly  discovered  claims. 

Unlike  general  habeas  reform  proposals  in 
earlier  Congresses,  this  section  does  not  at- 
tempt to  codify  the  rules  governing  the  rais- 
ing of  claims  in  federal  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings that  were  not  properly  raised  before 
the  state  courts  ("excuse  of  iMxxsedural  de- 
faults"). Provisions  addressing  this  issue 
were  included  in  the  earliest  versions  of  this 
proposal  in  the  97th  and  96th  Congresses  be- 
cause of  the  many  uncertainties  that  existed 
at  the  time  concerning  the  standards  for  ex- 
cusing procedural  defaults.  However,  most  of 
the  outstanding  questions  in  this  area  have 
been  resolved  by  subsequent  Sujnvme  Court 
decisions.  See  generally  Murray  v.  Carrier,  477 
U.S.  478  (1966). 

Sec.  203.  Appeal 

Section  203  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
2253  of  tiUe  28.  United  SUtes  CoAe.  so  as  to 
vest  in  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals  ex- 
clusive authority  to  issue  certificates  of 
probable  cause  for  appeal  in  habeas  corpus 
proceedings.  It  would  also  create  an  iden- 
tical certificate  requirement  for  appeals  by 
federal  prisoners  in  collateral  relief  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  section  2255  of  title  28.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  This  would  implement  rec- 
ommendations of  Judge  Henry  Friendly.  See 
Friendly.  Is  Innocence  Irrelevant?  Collateral 
Attack  on  Criminal  Judgments,  38  U.  Chi.  L. 
Rev.  142.  144  n.9  (1970).  The  reform  would  cor- 
rect inefficiencies  of  the  current  system 
under  which  an  appellate  court  is  obliged  to 
hear  an  appeal  on  a  district  court's  certifi- 
cation, though  it  may  believe  that  the  cer- 
tificate was  Improvidently  granted,  and 
under  which  a  prisoner  is  afforded  duplica- 
tive opportunities  to  persuade  first  a  district 
judge  and  then  an  appellate  judge  that  an  ap- 
peal is  warranted. 

Sec.  204.  Amendment  to  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure 

Section  204  of  the  bill  would  amend  Fed.  R. 
App.  P.  22  to  conform  it  to  the  amendments 
of  section  208. 

Sec.  205.  Section  2254  Amendments 

Section  205  of  the  bill  would  make  various 
changes  in  section  2254  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  CJode.  Section  205(1)  would  amend  cur- 
rent section  2254(b)  to  clarify  that  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  can  be  denied  on  the  merits 
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notwltbatuidiiiff  the  petitioner's  failure  to 
exhaust  state  remedies.  This  would  imple- 
ment a  recommendation  of  Professor  David 
Shapiro.  See  Shapiro,  Federal  Habeas  Corpus: 
A  Study  in  Massachusetts.  87  Harv.  L.  Rev.  321, 
3M-(0  (1973).  It  would  avoid  the  waste  of 
State  and  federal  resources  that  iiresently 
results  when  a  prisoner  presenting  a  hopeless 
petition  is  sent  back  to  the  State  courts  to 
exhaust  State  remedies. 

Section  205(3)  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
sobaection  (d)  to  section  22M.  Proposed  sub- 
section (d)  would  accord  deference  to  the  re- 
sult of  full  and  fair  State  adjudications.  This 
may  be  compared  to  the  standard  of  review 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
£r  Parte  Hawk.  321  U.S.  114.  118  (1944).  prior 
to  the  unexplained  substitution  of  the  cur- 
rent rules  of  mandatory  readjudlcatlon  by 
the  decision  in  Brown  v.  Allen.  344  U.S.  443 
(1963).  The  background  and  rationale  for  es- 
tablishing a  more  limited  standard  of  review 
are  discussed  in  the  Conunlttee  Report  ac- 
companying the  Senate-passed  habeas  re- 
form bill  of  the  9eth  Congress  (S.  1763).  see  S. 
Rep.  No.  226.  96th  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  (1963),  and 
in  Federal  Habeas  Corpus  Review  of  State  Judg- 
menu,  22  U.  Mich.  J.L.  Ref.  901  (1969). 

Section  20S(2)  of  the  bill  would  simplify  cur- 
rent section  22S4(d),  which  is  verbose,  confus- 
ing, and  obecure:  redesignate  it  as  section 
23S4(e):  and  bring  its  formulation  into  con- 
formity with  that  of  proposed  new  section 
33S4<d).  This  provision  would  be  of  minor 
practical  significance,  coming  into  {day  only 
when  the  general  standard  governing  def- 
erence to  State  determinations  in  proposed 
new  section  22M(d)  was  found  by  the  habeas 
court  to  be  unsatisfied. 

Section  206(4)  of  the  bill  would  codify  the 
traditional  principles  governing  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  for  indigents  in  federal  ha- 
beas corpus  proceedings.  Appointment  of 
counsel  in  proceedings  under  section  2254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  in  any  sub- 
sequent proceedings  on  review,  would  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  rules  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  general  rule  that  appointment  of 
counsel  Is  discretionary  would  apply  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  offense  for  which  the 
petitioner  was  convicted  or  the  sentence  im- 
poeed.  Tlie  proviso  relating  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  rule-making  authority  recognises 
that  the  Court  may  create  exceptions  to  the 
general  principle  of  discretionary  appoint- 
ment for  collateral  proceedings  and  require 
appointment  of  counsel  in  some  situations. 
See,  e.g..  Rule  8(c)  of  the  Rules  Governing 
Section  22S4  Cases  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts. 

Sec.  206.  Section  2255  Amendments 
Section  306  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
225&  of  Utle  28,  United  SUtes  Code.  It  would 
carry  out  refcoms  in  the  collateral  remedy 
for  federal  prisoner*  comparable  to  the  rules 
IK'opoeed  in  section  203  of  the  bill  governing 
time  limitation  in  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
lac>.  And  would  codify  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples governing  appointment  of  counsel  in 
section  22S6  proceedings  in  a  manner  parallel 
to  the  provision  for  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings in  secUon  206(4)  of  the  bUl. 

B.  Death  Penalty  Latlgatlon  Procedures 
Subtitle  B  would  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  on  Federal  Habeas 
CorpoB  in  Capital  Cases  (the  "Powell  Com- 
mittee") for  Improved  litigation  procedures 
fv  state  capital  cases.  The  propoMl  was  Inl- 
ttally  set  oat  In  that  Committee's  report  of 
AognstSS.  1988. 

The  formulation  of  the  Powell  Committee 
propo— 1  in  this  subtitle  Is  largely  identical 
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to  that  ]  Mssed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  title  Xm  of  H.R.  5269  in  the  lOlst 
Congress.  However,  It  also  incorporates  the 
essential  idea  of  the  Senate-passed  habeas 
reform  proposal  of  that  Congress  (title  n  of 
S.  1970)  bff  adding  a  set  of  time  rules  for  con- 
cluding the  litigation  of  federal  habeas  peti- 
tions befbre  district  courts  and  courts  of  ap- 
peals in  capital  cases  in  qualifying  states. 
Moreovef ,  It  explicitly  incorporates  the  most 
Important  reform  of  the  general  habeas  re- 
form billy— such  as  S.  1763  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  tte  9eth  Congress— by  providing  for 
deferenc#  on  federal  habeas  review  to  "fUU 
and  fair"  state  adjudications  in  capital  cases 
in  such  states. 

In  essebce.  the  "Powell  Committee"  provi- 
sions in  ^s  subtitle — a  proix>sed  new  chap- 
ter in  the  Judicial  Code  (title  28)  comprising 
sections  2256-63— would  afford  states  the  op- 
tion of  establishing  effective  systems  for 
providing  indigent  defendants  under  sen- 
tence of  death  with  competent  representa- 
tion in  state  collateral  p-oceedings.  If  a 
state  chose  to  establish  such  a  system, 
stronger  rules  of  finality  would  apply  in  sub- 
sequent federal  review.  The  defendant  would 
normally  be  limited  to  a  single  federal  ha- 
beas corpus  petition,  which  would  have  to  be 
filed  wi^n  a  specified  time  period.  Follow- 
ing the  affirmation  on  appeal  of  the  district 
court's  denial  of  such  a  petition,  and  affir- 
mation 9f  the  Judgment  or  denial  of  certio- 
rari by  the  Supreme  Court,  further  federal 
review  would  be  barred  except  on  grounds 
that  undermine  confidence  concerning  the 
defendant's  factual  guilt  of  the  capital  of- 
fense foi  which  the  sentence  had  been  im- 
I>08ed.     I 

Section  2256 
Proposed  28  U.S.C.  2256  sets  out  the  basic 
scoije  of  the  chapter  and  the  rules  relating  to 
appointment  of  counsel.  It  is  substantially 
the  samt  as  the  Powell  Committee's  formu- 
lation of  proposed  section  22S6.  See  Powell 
Ckimmlt|ee  Report  at  9-13. 

Subeedtion  (a)  provides  that  the  chapter 
governs  federal  habeas  corpus  review  in  cap- 
ital casee  from  states  that  meet  the  section's 
appolntmentrOf-counsel  standards. 

Subeeotion  (b)  provides  that  the  procedures 
of  the  chapter  apply  where  a  state,  by  rule  or 
statute,  requires  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion of  oDunsel  to  represent  defendants  under 
sentence  of  death  in  state  collateral  proceed- 
ings, a^d  articulates  standards  of  com- 
iwtence  I  for  such  counsel.  Appointment  of 
competent  counsel  for  indigents  is.  of  course, 
constitutionally  required  at  the  primary 
stages  of  litigation — the  trial  and  Initial  ap- 
peal. The  section  2256  standards  would  go  be- 
yond the  constitutional  standard,  see  Murray 
V.  Giarratano,  100  S.  Ct.  2765  (1980).  in  requir- 
ing the  ttate  to  make  arangements  for  provi- 
sion of  competent  counsel  to  represent  indi- 
gent casltal  defendants  in  state  collateral 
IHYx«ediig8  as  well. 

Conslatent  with  the  principles  of  federal- 
ism, no  state  would  be  forced  to  adopt  these 
non-conttlttttlonal  standards.  Further,  each 
state  would  be  able  to  make  Its  own  decision 
whether  any  costs  involved  in  adhering  to 
the  sectton  2256  standards  are  offset  by  the 
benefits,  of  increased  finality  in  the  later 
stages  df  capital  punishment  litigation.  The 
latitudo  afforded  to  the  states  in  defining 
specific  standards  of  counsel  competence  is 
also  detlrable  in  a  new  i«x>cedure  of  this 
type,  asd  would  enable  all  states  to  learn 
firom  eqwrlence  concerning  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  ensuring  competent  represen- 
tation through  the  exploration  of  different 
approaches.  At  a  minimum,  the  Immediate 
benefits  to  defendants  would  Include  the  re- 
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qulrement  tlat  states  electing  these  proce- 
dures actually  appoint  counsel  for  collateral 
proceedings,  and  these  states  focus  on  an  ar- 
ticulate standards  of  competence  for  such 
appointments. 

Subeection  (c)  provides  that  the  appoint- 
ment mechanism  must  include  entry  of  an 
order  appointing  counsel  on  a  finding  that 
the  defendant  is  Indigent,  or  denying  counsel 
because  the  defendant  is  not  Indigent  or  re- 
fuses counsel! 

SubeectlonI  (d)  provides  that  the  counsel 
appointed  fo^  collateral  proceedings  must  be 
different  troln  the  counsel  representing  the 
defendant  at  trial  and  on  direct  appeal,  un- 
less the  defehdant  and  counsel  request  con- 
tinued repretentatlon.  The  Powell  Ck>mmit- 
tee  explained  that  this  approach  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  problems  of  attorney  "bum  out" 
In  capital  caaes,  and  would  provide  a  lawyer 
capable  of  taking  a  ftesh  and  dispassionate 
look  at  the  case,  including  possible  inad- 
equacies in  representation  at  earlier  stages. 
See  Powell  Committee  Report  at  12-13. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  ineffective- 
ness or  incompetence  of  counsel  In  coUateivJ 
proceedings  would  not  be  grounds  for  relief 
in  a  federal  habeas  corpus  proceeding.  This 
ensures  that  the  expanded  entitlement  to  ai>- 
pointed  couiisel  would  not  be  construed  to 
create  a  novel  ground  for  challenging  capital 
sentences.  llowever.  this  limitation  would 
not  restrict  a  court's  authority  to  replace 
counsel  who  is  not  iwrformlng  adequately. 
See  Powell  Committee  Report  at  13. 
Section  2257 

Proposed  ti  U.S.C.  2257  governs  stays  of 
execution  and  succeesive  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions. It  is  sifbetantlally  the  same  as  the  cor- 
responding javvislon  in  the  Powell  Commit- 
tee's formulation.  See  Powell  Committee  Re- 
port at  13-18. 

Subsectioov  (a)-(b)  provide  for  a  stay  of 
execution  wtille  Judicial  remedies  are  being 
pursued  in  a  timely  manner.  The  stay  would 
expire  after  the  defendant's  federal  habeas 
corpus  petition  had  been  denied  by  the  lower 
federal  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  had  af- 
firmed the  qenial  of  relief  or  denied  certio- 
rari. The  astomatic  stay  provision  would 
avoid  the  n^ed  for  repetitive,  wasteful,  and 
hurried  litigation  over  successive  applica- 
tions for  stnrs  as  a  case  moves  through  the 
various  stages  of  state  and  federal  review. 
The  pressur*  of  impending  execution  dates 
would  no  longer  be  needed  to  spur  action  by 
the  defense  tn  light  of  the  strengthened  time 
limitation  asd  finality  rules  Included  in  the 
proposal.  Set  Powell  Conunlttee  Report  at  2- 
3,  5, 15-16.      j 

Subeection  (c)  is  a  critical  feature  of  the 
proposal  as  a  response  to  the  current  prob- 
lems of  delay  and  repetitive  litigation  in 
capital  case^.  Once  an  initial  federal  habeas 
corpus  petition  had  been  denied,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  affirmed  the  denial  of  relief 
or  denied  review,  additional  federal  review 
would  gener«Jly  be  foreclosed.  Exceptions  to 
this  restriction  would  be  limited  to  extraor- 
dinary case*  in  which  specified  grounds  of 
Justification  are  established  for  the  failure 
to  raise  a  claim  at  an  earlier  point  and  the 
facts  underlying  the  claim,  if  i)roven.  would 
undermine  fflie  court's  confidence  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  determination  of  the  defend- 
ant's factual  guilt  of  the  offense  for  which 
the  death  penalty  was  imposed.  The  admissi- 
ble grounds  of  justification  for  an  earlier 
failure  to  raise  such  a  claim — state  action  in 
violation  of  federal  law,  Suinvme  Court  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  retroactive  right,  and  a 
factual  predicate  not  discoverable  at  an  ear- 
lier point  tlux>ugh  reasonable  diligence — re- 
flect current  caselaw  standards  governing 
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the  ezcoM  of  "procedural  defaulta"  in  fed- 
eral habeaa  conms  proceedings.  See  Murray  v. 
Carrier.  477  U.S.  478.  488  (1986). 

The  Umitatlon  of  proposed  subeection  (c)  is 
of  basic  importance  in  curbing  the  nearly 
endless  litigation  and  relitigation  that  now 
occurs  in  successive  habeas  corpus  petitions 
concerning  alleged  defects  in  capital  sen- 
tences imposed  on  defendants  whose  status 
as  murderers  Is  not  in  doubt.  Even  with  the 
section  2257(c)  limlUtion,  the  standards  of 
the  Powell  Ckimmittee's  proposal  remain 
highly  generous  In  affording  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  raising  claims  and  multiple  lay- 
ers of  review.  Beyond  trial  and  direct  review, 
the  defendant  would  typically  be  accorded  a 
second  run  through  the  state  trial  court  and 
appellate  hierarchy  in  state  collateral  pro- 
ceedings—with the  assistance  of  counsel- 
followed  by  review  by  the  federal  courts  at 
the  trial  and  appellate  levels  in  federal  ha- 
beas corpus  proceedings,  with  a  final  oppor- 
tunity to  seelc  Supreme  Court  review  at  the 
end  of  the  process.  If  sUll  more  review  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  made  available  following 
this  process,  they  should  be  confined  to  the 
compelling  case  of  a  defendant  who  raises 
grounds  that  cast  serious  doubt  on  his  fac- 
tual guilt.  See  Powell  Committee  Report  at 
17-18. 

Section  2258 

Proposed  28  U.8.C.  22S8  provides  that  a  fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  petition  generally  must 
be  filed  within  180  days  of  appointment  of 
counsel  for  state  collateral  proceedings.  As 
the  Powell  Committee  noted,  the  basic  180 
day  period  "ensures  adequate  time  for  the 
development  and  presentation  of  claims," 
and  Is  far  longer  than  other  time  rules  for 
seeking  review  of  judgments  in  the  state  and 
federal  systems.  See  Powell  Committee  Re- 
port at  6. 

Under  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  time 
would  run  in  the  period  between  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  and  the  filing  of  the  initial 
application  for  state  collateral  relief,  and  in 
the  period  following  the  final  denial  of  col- 
lateral relief  at  the  state  level.  It  would  gen- 
erally be  tolled  while  applications  for  review 
were  pending  and  sUte  filing  rules  were 
being  met  in  a  timely  manner.  However,  it 
would  not  be  tolled  during  the  pendency  of 
an  application  for  review  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  conclusion  of  state  collateral 
proceedings.  As  the  Powell  Committee  point- 
ed out.  the  defendant  would  in  any  event 
have  opportunities  to  seek  Supreme  Court 
review  at  the  conclusion  of  state  direct  re- 
view, and  following  federal  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  in  the  lower  federal  courts.  Sus- 
pending the  time  rule  to  provide  still  an- 
other oiviortunity  for  seeking  such  review 
immediately  after  state  collateral  proceed- 
ings would  only  occasion  poinUess  delay  and 
repetitive  applications.  See  Powell  Commit- 
tee Report  at  20. 

Under  subsection  (c),  the  time  for  seeking 
federal  habeas  corpus  could  be  extended  for 
np  to  60  days  for  good  cause. 

Superficially,  the  basic  180  day  limiUtion 
period  is  more  restrictive  than  the  one-year 
time  limit  for  habeas  corims  applications  in 
the  general  habeas  coriMis  reform  t>ropoeal  of 
subtiUe  A  of  this  tiUe.  However,  the  general 
one-year  period  Is  designed  for  the  whole 
class  of  potential  habeas  corpus  petitioners, 
incloding  petitioners  who  may  not  have  had 
the  assistance  of  counsel  at  the  later  stages 
of  state  proceedings.  In  contrast,  the  limita- 
tion period  of  proposed  section  2258  would 
only  apiriy  to  defendants  who  have  had  the 
aaslstanoe  of  counsel  in  developing  and  pre- 
senting their  claims  at  every  significant 
stage  of  the  state  process.  Moreover,  the  in- 


centives for  delay— and  the  public  interest  In 
guarding  against  unjustified  delay— are 
greatest  in  capiUl  punishment  litigation, 
because  the  continuation  of  litigation  nor- 
mally does  not  interrupt  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, but  it  does  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
a  sentence  of  death  imposed  on  a  defendant. 
In  this  context,  there  is  no  legitimate  basis 
for  permitting  lengthy  delay  In  seeking  re- 
view, and  the  basic  180  day  period  proposed 
by  the  Powell  Committee  Is  clesu-ly  not  un- 
duly restrictive. 

Section  2259 

Proposed  28  U.S.C.  2256  concerns  the  range 
of  claims  that  can  be  raised  In  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  under  the  proposed  procedures, 
and  the  taking  of  additional  evidence  in  such 
proceedings.  It  is  largely  identical  to  the 
corresponding  provision  in  the  Powell  Com- 
mittee's original  formulation.  See  Powell 
Committee  Report  at  21-23. 

Under  this  section,  review  would  be  limited 
to  claims  that  had  actually  been  presented 
and  litigated  in  the  state  courts— a  require- 
ment comparable  to  the  normal  requirement 
of  exhaustion  of  sUte  remedies  for  habeas 
corpus  review,  jce  28  U.S.C.  section  22S4(b)— 
and  to  claims  that  had  not  been  raised  at  the 
state  level  where  specified  grounds  of  Jus- 
tification for  the  failure  to  raise  them  can  be 
established.  The  grounds  specified  for  excus- 
ing a  failure  to  raise  claims  in  the  state 
courts— SUte  action  In  violation  of  federal 
law.  Supreme  Court  recognition  of  a  new  ret- 
roactive right,  and  claims  whose  factual 
predicate  was  not  earlier  discoverable 
through  reasonable  diligence— are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  grounds  specified  in 
proposed  section  2257(cK2),  and  reflect  exist- 
ing caselaw  standards.  See  Murray  v.  Carrier, 
477  U.S.  478.  488  (1886).  The  district  court 
would  conduct  any  bearing  needed  to  com- 
plete the  record  for  review,  and  rule  on  the 
claims  that  were  properly  before  it. 

The  court  would  not  be  authorised,  how- 
ever, to  overturn  a  capital  conviction  or  sen- 
tence on  the  basis  of  a  claim  that  the  state 
courts  had  rejected  following  a  full  and  fair 
adjudication.  In  practical  terms,  this  means 
that  review  of  a  previously  adjudicated 
claim  would  normally  be  limited  to  verifying 
that  the  state  adjudication  of  the  claim  was 
full  and  fUr.  This  avoids  the  polntiess  re- 
litigation in  federal  habeas  proceedings  of 
claims  that  have  already  been  fairly  consid- 
ered and  decided  by  the  state  courts. 

As  noted  above,  the  same  principle  of  def- 
erence to  full  and  fair  state  adjudications  ap- 
pears in  the  general  habeas  reform  proposal 
in  subtiUe  A  of  this  UUe.  Enactment  of  this 
principle  as  part  of  the  general  habeas  re- 
form proposal  would  make  It  uniformly  ap- 
plicable in  both  capital  and  non-capital 
cases.  Reiteration  of  this  principle  in  the 
special  procedures  for  death  penalty  litiga- 
tion ensures  that  this  Important  reform  will 
not  be  omitted  for  capital  cases  in  qualifying 
sUtes  if  the  proposal  of  this  subtitie  is  sepa- 
rately enacted. 

Section  2260 

This  section,  which  would  waive  the  nor- 
mal requirement  that  a  habeas-corpos  peti- 
tioner obtain  a  certificate  of  probable  cause 
to  appeal  a  district  court's  denial  of  relief,  is 
identical  to  the  corresponding  Powell  Com- 
mittee provision.  See  Powell  Committee  Re- 
port at  23. 

Section  2261 
Proposed  28  U.S.C.  2261  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  part  of  tiUe  xm 
of  H.R.  5380  in  the  101st  Congress,  but  did  not 
appear  in  the  Powell  Conomittee's  original 
formulation.  It  would  extend  the  potential 
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states  having 
capital  cases. 

In  general,  the  purpoee  of  collateral  rem- 
edies Is  not  to  give  defendants  a  second 
round  on  claims  that  were  raised,  or  could 
have  been  raised,  at  trial  or  on  direct  review. 
Rather,  they  provide  a  means  for  raising 
claims  that  could  not  have  been  raised  at 
earlier  stages.  Given  the  normal  limitation 
of  the  scope  of  appellate  review  to  claims  of 
error  appearing  in  the  trial  record,  some 
other  means  is  needed  for  raising  claims  of 
off-the-record  error  or  misconduct. 

A  separate  system  of  collateral  remedies  is 
not.  however,  the  only  means  by  which  a 
state  may  chooee  to  deal  with  this  problem 
in  capital  cases.  It  can  combine  the  normal 
functions  of  direct  review  and  collateral  at- 
tack in  a  "unitary  review"  procedure.  Under 
this  type  of  procedure,  the  defense  is  author- 
ized to  raise  "off  the  record"  claims— as  well 
as  the  normal  claims  cognisable  on  appeal — 
at  the  initial  stage  of  review  beyond  the 
trial,  where  the  failure  to  raise  such  a  claim 
at  trial  is  adequately  Justified.  California, 
for  example,  has  adopted  a  unitary  review 
procedure  for  capital  cases  by  role  of  its  su- 
preme court.  Under  the  California  procedure. 
collateral  claims  can  be  raised  in  the  coarse 
of  direct  review  by  concurrenUy  flUng  a  pe- 
tition for  habeas  corpus  in  the  state  supreme 
court  during  its  consideration  of  the  dii«ct 
appeal  in  the  case.  Counsel  is  appointed  and 
compensated  for  litigating  such  collateral 
claims  during  the  direct  review  prooeas,  as 
well  as  the  normal  claims  oognisable  on  ap- 
peal. 

The  omission  of  coverage  of  unitary  review 
procedures  in  the  Powell  Committee  pro- 
posal is  a  defect  in  that  proposal.  It  would 
discourage  state  adoption  of  the  unitary  re- 
view approach,  despite  potential  advantages 
in  efficiency  and  expeditiousness.  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  approach  serves  as 
well  ss  collateral  review  to  provide  the  de- 
fendant with  a  fair  and  comprehensive  adju- 
dication of  his  claims  at  the  state  level.  It 
would  also  arbitrarily  deny  states  that  havs 
opted  for  the  unitary  review  approach  the 
benefits  of  the  proposal's  strengthened  final- 
ity rules. 

Proposed  section  2261  would  correct  this 
omission  by  extending  the  application  of  the 
chapter  to  states  with  adequate  unitary  re- 
view procedures  In  capital  cases. 

Subsection  (a)  defines  a  "unitary  review" 
procedure  as  a  procedure  that  authorises 
raising,  in  the  course  of  direct  review,  such 
claims  as  could  be  raised  in  ooUataral  pro- 
ceedings under  the  law  of  the  state.  TIm 
chapter  would  apply  to  such  a  procedure  if  it 
included  appointment  of  counsel  meeting  ar- 
ticulated standards  of  competence  for  rep- 
resentation on  unitary  review.  Including  rep- 
resentation in  connection  with  the  litigation 
of  collateral  claims  In  that  context. 

Under  subeection  (b).  a  qualifying  unitary 
review  procedure  would  have  to  Include  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  for  Indigents  following 
trial  for  purposes  of  unitary  review.  Parallel 
to  the  rule  of  propoeed  section  22S6(d)  that 
would  normally  require  appointment  of  new 
counsel  for  collateral  proceedings,  new  coun- 
sel would  have  to  be  i^ipolnted  at  the  start  of 
the  unitary  review  process,  ahssnt  a  request 
for  continuation  of  the  trial  repressntation 
by  defendant  and  counsel. 

Under  subsection  (c).  the  strengthened 
time  limitation  and  finality  rules  of  the 
ch^>ter  would  apply  to  capital  cases  ftom 
states  that  have  unitary  review  procedures 
meeting  these  standards.  The  starting  point 
of  the  180  day  time  limit  for  ap^yiag  for  fed- 
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enl  haboas  corpiu  would  be  deferred  ontil  a 
trial  tranacript  was  available  to  couosel  or 
the  defendant,  to  ensure  that  the  time  would 
not  be  mnniTiy  during  a  period  when  counsel 
was  unable  to  pursue  unitary  review  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  a  transcript. 
SectUm2262 

Proposed  28  U.S.C.  2362  is  a  new  provision 
that  incorporates  the  main  feature  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus  title  of  the  Senate-passed  crime 
bill  of  the  101st  Congress  (title  n  of  S.  1970>— 
definite  time  rules  for  determining  federal 
habeas  petitions.  The  general  Powell  Com- 
mittee procedures  of  this  subtitle  provide  ef- 
fective safeewu^  against  the  delay  and  ob- 
struction of  capital  punishment  through  re- 
petitive habeas  corpus  filing  by  limiting  sec- 
ond and  successive  petitions.  The  time  limi- 
tation approach  of  the  Senate  bill  provides 
complementary  safeguards  against  delay  at 
all  stages  of  the  process,  including  the  adju- 
dication of  an  Initial  habeas  petition.  In  con- 
junction, these  elements  provide  a  com- 
prehensive response  to  the  problem  of  un- 
justified delay  in  death  penalty  litigation. 

Propoaed  section  2363  would  apply  to  fed- 
tnl  habeas  review  of  capital  cases  from 
states  that  had  opted-in  to  the  Powell  Com- 
mittee procedures  by  broadening  the  right  of 
indigent  capital  defendants  to  appointment 
of  competent  counsel  in  state  proceedings. 
The  section  would  also  apply  to  collateral 
litigation  (section  22S6  motion  litigation)  in 
federal  capital  cases.  Both  the  Senate  and 
House  crime  bills  of  the  101st  Congress  in- 
cluded procedures  modeled  on  the  Powell 
Committee  recommendations  for  federal  cap- 
ital cases  (proposed  18  U.S.C.  3596-99  in  S. 
1970  tlUe  XIV  and  H.R.  5269  tiUe  n).  The 
same  provisions  are  Included  in  title  I  of  this 
bill.  Supplementing  these  procedures  with 
more  definite  time  rules  for  concluding  col- 
lateral litigation  has  the  same  value  in  fed- 
eral capital  cases  as  in  state  capital  cases. 

The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  pro- 
posed 38  U.S.C.  2262  provides  that  the  adju- 
dication of  habeas  petitions  in  capital  cases 
by  the  district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals 
Is  to  have  priority  over  all  non-capital  mat- 
ters. Capital  cases  present  a  uniquely  com- 
pelling need  for  prompt  adjudication  and  de- 
terntlnation.  be<^use  the  sentence  actually 
cannot  be  carried  out  while  litigation  con- 
tinues. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recognised  the  force  of  this 
point  in  their  respective  crime  bills  in  the 
101st  Congress.  Both  bills  provided  that  ap- 
peals in  federal  capital  cases  "shall  have  pri- 
ority over  all  other  cases"  in  the  federal 
courts  of  appeals.  (Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3SS5(a) 
In  S.  1970  tlUe  I  and  tiUe  XTV,  and  in  H.R. 
SaSB  title  n.)  Both  bills  provided  that  collat- 
eral motions  by  federal  capital  defendants 
"shall  have  priority  over  all  non-capital 
matters  in  the  district  court,  and  In  the 
court  of  appeals  on  review  of  the  district 
court's  decision."  (Proposed  IS  U.S.C.  35S9(a) 
In  S.  1970  UUe  XTV  and  H.R.  5269  title  n.) 
The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  states  a 
comparable  general  principle  for  collateral 
review  of  capital  cases  (both  state  and  fed- 
eral) in  the  federal  courts. 

The  remainder  of  subsection  (a)  sets  defi- 
nite time  limits  for  determining  habeas  peti- 
tions and  related  appeals— 180  days  for  the 
district  court  and  180  days  for  the  court  of 
appeals  (with  an  additional  180  days  if  the 
court  of  appeals  grants  rehearing  en  banc). 
These  periods  are  longer  than  those  proposed 
In  S.  1970  title  II  (110  days  for  the  district 
court  and  90  days  for  the  court  of  appeals- 
proposed  28  U.S.C.  2368  in  S.  1970).  This 
change  reflects  the  advice  of  state  death  pen- 
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alty  litit  ators  that  the  proposed  180  day  pe- 
riods m(^e  realistically  reflect  the  time  that 
Is  reasonably  required  for  the  litigation  and 
determination  of  federal  habeas  petitions  in 
capital  cases.  The  proposed  periods  will  en- 
sure that  both  the  state  and  defendants  will 
have  adaquate  time  to  develop  and  present 
their  cases,  while  also  providing  effective 
protection  against  the  lengthy  unjustified 
delay  that  now  often  occurs. 

The  general  time  period  for  the  court  of 
appeals  under  subsection  (a)  would  run  fh}m 
the  filing  of  the  record — rather  than  from 
the  flling  of  the  notice  of  appeal,  as  proposed 
in  S.  197^-^ince  some  unavoidable  delay  may 
be  entafled  in  preparing  the  record  and 
transmi^ing  it  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
the  nomial  briefing  schedule  in  a  court  of  ap- 
peals runs  from  the  filing  of  the  record.  Pro- 
posed section  2262  does  not  carry  forward  a 
provision  of  S.  1970  requiring  the  Supreme 
Ctourt  to  act  on  a  petition  for  certiorari 
within  94  days,  because  experience  does  not 
show  tb^t  significant  unjustified  delay  oc- 
curs in  Oapital  cases  at  the  level  of  the  Su- 
preme Cdurt. 

Subsection  (b)  of  proposed  28  U.S.C.  2262 
clarifies  that  the  time  limitation  rules  apply 
to  both  Initial  and  successive  petitions.  The 
same  point  appeared  in  proposed  28  U.S.C. 
2264(c)(3)  in  S.  1970  title  n.  Subsection  (b) 
also  clarifies  that  the  same  time  rules  apply 
to  the  rf-determination  of  a  petition  or  re- 
lated apfeal  following  a  remand  by  a  higher 
court  foij  further  proceedings. 

Subsection  (c)  clarifies  that  the  time  rules 
of  the  section  do  not  broaden  the  grounds  for 
granting!  stays  of  execution.  Under  the  gen- 
eral probedures  of  this  subtitle,  an  auto- 
matic sQEiy  of  execution  would  be  in  effect 
through  the  litigation  of  an  initial  federal 
habeas  t)etltion,  but  the  automatic  stay 
would  e^ire  at  the  conclusion  of  that  litiga- 
tion. (Proposed  28  U.S.C.  2257).  The  time 
rules  unfler  this  section,  which  would  apply 
to  both  Initial  and  successive  petitions,  are 
solely  intended  to  control  delay  in  the  litiga- 
tion andl  decision  of  petitions,  and  set  outer 
limits  0$  the  determination  of  petitions  and 
related  appeals  for  that  prupose.  They  are 
not  intended  to  create  any  right  or  presump- 
tion in  ^vor  of  granting  a  stay  for  the  con- 
8iderati()n  of  a  petition  which  would  not  oth- 
erwise ts4  available  to  the  petitioner. 

The  (k^t  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  re- 
sponds to  a  concern  expressed  by  Senator 
Graham  in  the  course  of  the  floor  debate  on 
S.  1970  that  the  proposed  time  limit  rules 
might  bi  construed  as  authorizing  or  requir- 
ing a  ccurt  to  grant  the  relief  requested  by 
the  i>et|tioner — overturning  the  conviction 
or  sentetice— If  a  petition  is  not  determined 
within  these  limits.  Cong.  Rec.  S  6815-16 
(May  23,  1990):  Cong.  Rec  S9513  (July  11,  1990). 
Subsection  (d)  clarifies  that  overturning  the 
convlctipn  or  sentence  is  not  a  permitted 
sanction  for  non-compliance  with  the  time 
rules  of  ibe  section. 

The  sscond  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  re- 
sponds io  the  broader  concern  reflected  in 
SenatorjGraham's  remarks  that  S.  1970  title 
n  did  qot  explicity  identify  a  sanction  or 
mechanism  for  enforcing  its  time  require- 
ments. Subsection  (d)  clarifles  that  these  re- 
quiremetits  could  be  enforced  by  applying  to 
a  higher  court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus— that 
is,  a  cosipulsory  order  directing  compliance 
with  th4  section.  The  procedures  for  seeking 
mandan|us  are  set  out  in  Fed.  R.  App.  21  and 
Sup.  Ct.jR.  20. 

I  Section  2263 

The  f^ial  section  of  proposed  chapter  154 
provides  that  the  chapter  is  to  be  construed 
to  bring  about  the  expeditious  conduct  and 
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114  EXCLUSIONART  RULE 

This  title  ^ould  (1)  generally  bar  the  ex- 
clusion in  feileral  proceedings  of  evidence  ob- 
tained in  circumstances  justifying  an  objec- 
tively reasonable  belief  that  a  search  or  sei- 
lure  was  in  conformity  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  <2)  clarify  that  federal  law  does 
not  require  jthe  exclusion  of  evidence  ob- 
tained in  such  circumstances  in  state  pro- 
ceedings, (3)  make  the  exclusionary  rule  in- 
applicable ta  seizures  by  federal  officers  of 
flrearms  whlfch  are  to  be  used  as  evidence 
against  dani^erous  offenders  where  alter- 
native safeghards  against  Fourth  Amend- 
ment violations  are  provided  Involving  ad- 
ministrative '  and  legislative  oversight  and 
compensation  of  victims  of  unlawful 
searches  and  seizures,  and  (4)  clarify  that 
evidence  cannot  be  excluded  in  federal  pro- 
ceedings on  the  basis  of  non-constitutional 
violations  ui^ess  such  exclusion  is  expressly 
authorized  bt  law. 

One  of  the(  principal  reforms  proposed  in 
the  title — an  ^objective  reasonableness  stand- 
ard for  the  admission  of  evidence — was  also 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
section  2204  lof  H.R.  5269  of  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress. Similair  exclusionary  rule  reform  leg- 
islation was  t>assed  by  the  Senate  as  S.  1764 
in  the  9eth  Congress  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  section  673  of  H.R.  5484  in 
the  99th  Congress.  In  common  parlance,  this 
title,  like  the  earlier  exclusionary  rule  re- 
form proposals  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  establishes  a  general  "good  faith" 
exception  to  the  exclusionary  rule. 

However,  the  title  goes  beyond  earlier  pro- 
posals in  proposing  alternatives  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rulei— involving  administrative  and 
legislative  oK^ersight  of  search  and  seizure 
activities  of  federal  officers  and  compensa- 
tion of  victiitis  of  improper  searches  and  sei- 
zures—and it  making  the  exclusionary  rule 
wholly  inapplicable  to  certain  types  of  sei- 
zures once  such  alternative  safeguards 
against  Fouijth  Amendment  violations  are  in 
place.  The  s^eciflc  provisions  of  the  title  are 
as  follows:     I 

The  title  ^ould  add  a  new  section  3509  to 
the  federal  criminal  code.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of 
proposed  section  3509  provides  that  evidence 
shall  not  be  excluded  in  any  federal  proceed- 
ing on  the  ground  that  a  search  or  seizure 
was  in  violalSion  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  if 
the  search  of  seizure  was  carried  out  in  cir- 
cumstances Justifying  an  objectively  reason- 
able belief  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the 
Fourth  Amondment.  This  would  apply  the 
underlying  principle  of  United  States  v.  Leon, 
468  U.S.  897  (1964),  so  as  to  bar  the  exclusion 
of  evidence  obtained  in  such  circumstances 
in  cases  involving  warrantless  searches,  as 
well  as  in  cases  involving  searches  pursuant 
to  a  warrant.  The  Leon  decision  speciflcally 
barred  the  suppression  of  evidence  obtained 
in  conformity  with  a  warrant  in  cir- 
cumstances justifying  an  objectively  reason- 
able belief  in  the  warrant's  validity,  noting 
that  excluding  evidence  where  an  offlcer's 
conduct  is  objectively  reasonable  "will  not 
further  the  ends  of  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
any  appreciable  way:  for  it  is  painfully  ap- 
parent that .  .  .  the  offlcer  is  acting  as  a  rea- 
sonable offloer  would  and  should  act  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Elxcludlng  the  evidence 
can  in  no  wfiy  affect  his  future  conduct  un- 
less it  is  to  make  him  less  willing  to  do  his 
duty."  £eon.l468  U.S.  at  920. 

This  principle  has  already  been  applied  for 
several  yea^s  by  the  federal  courts  in  the 
Fifth  and  Eleventh  Circuits  in  deciding  on 
the     admisMbility     of    evidence     obtained 
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through  searcheB  and  seizures  in  both  war- 
rant and  non-warrant  cases.  See  United  State* 
V.  Wimams.  632  V.2D  830  (Sth  Clr.  1960).  The 
standard  of  objective  reasonableness  Is  also 
uniformly  applied  in  determining  an  onicer's 
exposure  to  civil  liability  baaed  on  an  alleg- 
edly unlawful  search  or  seiiure.  See  Anderson 
V.  Creighton.  483  U.S.  635  (1967). 

SubtectUm  (a)(1)  of  proposed  section  3506 
perpetuates  as  a  special  case  the  specific 
holding  of  United  States  v.  Leon,  supra,  that 
evidence  is  not  subject  to  suppression  if  ob- 
tained in  objectively  reasonable  reliance  on 
a  warrant.  It  also  provides  specifically  that 
the  fact  that  evidence  was  obtained  pursuant 
to  and  within  the  scope  of  a  warrant  con- 
stitutes prima  facie  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  circumstances  justil^ing  an  objectively 
reasonable  belief  that  a  search  or  seizure  was 
in  conformity  with  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
This  reflects  the  fact  that  "[i]n  the  ordinary 
case,  an  officer  cannot  be  expected  to  ques- 
tion the  magistrate's  iirobable-c&use  deter- 
mination or  his  judgment  that  the  form  of 
the  warrant  is  technically  sufficient."  Leon, 
468  U.S.  at  921.  Thus,  the  fact  that  evidence 
was  obtained  in  conformity  with  a  warrant 
would  be  adequate  to  establish  objective  rea- 
sonableness in  the  absence  of  rebuttal  by  the 
defendant.  See  generally  Leon,  468  U.S.  at  922- 
23. 

SuJbtecUon  (a)(2)  of  ixoposed  section  3500 
provides  that  the  law  of  the  United  States 
does  not  require  the  exclusion  of  evidence  in 
any  court  under  circumstances  in  which  it 
would  be  admissible  in  a  federal  court  under 
subsection  (aXl).  This  makes  it  clear  that 
federal  law  does  not  require  the  state  courts 
to  exclude  evidence  obtained  in  cir- 
cumstances justifying  an  objectively  reason- 
able belief  that  the  officer's  conduct  was 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  strictures 
on  searches  and  seizures.  Each  state  is  free 
to  make  its  own  determination  concerning 
the  admlasibillty  of  evidence  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

SubtectUm  (b)(1)  of  proposed  section  3509 
would  bar  the  suppression  of  firearms  seized 
by  federal  offlcers  where  the  firearms  are  to 
be  used  in  a  federal  proeecutlon  for  a  crime 
of  violence  or  serious  drug  offense,  or  a  fed- 
eral prosecution  of  an  offender  who  Is  dis- 
qualified from  firearms  possession  because  of 
a  prior  felony  conviction  or  other  grounds 
enumerated  in  18  U.S.C.  922(g). 

Under  current  law,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognlxed  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  which  are  not  limited  to  the 
objective  reasonableness  ("good  faith")  situ- 
ation, including  holding  that  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  is  wholly  inapplicable  in  grand  jury 
and  deportation  proceedings  and  generally 
Inapplicable  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings, 
see  United  States  v.  Calandra.  414  U.S.  338 
(1974);  INS  v.  Lopez-Mendoza.  468  U.S.  1032 
(1984):  Stone  v.  Powell,  428  U.S.  465  (1976),  and 
that  evidence  inadmissible  at  trial  in  the 
government's  case  in  chief  under  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  may  nevertheless  be  used  for 
impeachment,  see  WaUer  v.  United  States,  347 
U.S.  62  (1964).  Snbaection  (bXD  would  estab- 
lish a  new  exception  of  this  type  for  searches 
and  seixures  in  the  indicated  category.  This 
exception  is  justified  by  the  exceptional  dan- 
ger poaed  to  the  public  by  violent  offenders, 
serious  drug  offenders,  and  legally  disquali- 
fied persons  who  uss  or  possess  firearms,  the 
compelling  pubUc  interest  in  bringing  such 
offendeia  to  justice,  and  the  frequently  criti- 
cal need  for  use  of  a  seised  firearm  and  relat- 
ed evidence  to  obtain  a  conviction. 

The  antUcaUllty  of  the  exception  created 
by  raheection  (bXD.  however,  would  be  con- 
tingent on  the  eatahllahment  of  alternatives 


to  the  exclusionary  rule  as  provided  in  the 
remainder  of  subsection  (b).  This  approach  to 
exclusionary  rule  reform  is  constitutionally 
permissible  and  fully  consistent  with  that 
suggested  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  has  frequently  emphasised 
that  the  exclusionary  rule  is  a  "judicially 
created  remedy  designed  to  safeguard  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  generally  through  its  de- 
terrent effect,  rather  than  a  personal  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  party  aggrieved." 
5ee.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Leon,  468  U.S.  897. 
906  (1984).  The  Court  has  ftirther  suggested 
that  the  need  for  the  exclusionary  rule  is  de- 
pendent on  "the  absence  of  a  more  effica- 
cious sanction."  5ee,  e.g.,  Franks  v.  Delaware, 
438  U.S.  154,  171  (1978). 

These  principles  were  reflected  In  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Court  in  INS  v.  Lopez-Mendoza,  468 
U.S.  1032  (1984),  in  which  the  Court  held  that 
the  exclusiontu7  rule  is  wholly  Inapplicable 
In  deportation  proceedings.  In  reaching  this 
result,  the  Court  attached  particular  weight 
to  the  fact  that  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralisation Service  has  a  system  of  adminis- 
trative oversight  for  preventing  search  and 
selsure  violations  by  its  officers.  See  id.  at 
1044-1045.  The  Court  in  INS  v.  Lopez-Mendoza 
also  observed  that  "[tjhere  comes  a  point  at 
which  courts,  consistent  with  their  duty  to 
administer  the  law,  cannot  continue  to  cre- 
ate barriers  to  law  enforcement  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  supervisory  role  that  is  properly  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches."  (/d.  at  1060.)  The  alternative  safe- 
guards set  out  In  proposed  section  3S09(b) 
provide  a  "more  efficacious  sanction"  the  in- 
volves the  direct  exercise  of  this  proper  "su- 
pervisory role"  by  the  Elxecutlve  and  Legis- 
lative Branches,  thereby  obviating  the  need 
for  the  exclusionary  rule. 

Subeectlon  (bK2)  directs  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  promulgate  rules  and  regulation  to 
ensure  comikllance  with  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment by  officers  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Under  subparagraphs  (A>-(D).  the  rules 
would  have  to  sjwclfy  standards  for  training 
of  officers  in  the  law  of  search  and  seizure, 
standards  and  procedures  for  carrying  out 
searches  and  seizures,  procedures  for  report- 
ing and  investigating  violations,  and  the 
sanctions  to  be  impoeed  for  violations. 

Under  subparagraph  (E),  standards  and 
procedures  would  also  be  required  for  set- 
tling claims  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  (FTCA)  based  on  searches  and  seizures. 
In  1974.  Congress  amended  the  FTCA  so  as  to 
I>rovlde  a  comprehensive  tort  remedy  against 
the  United  States  for  unlawful  searches  and 
seizures.  The  Conmilttee  Report  to  that 
amendment  explained  (1974  U.S.  Code  Cong. 
&  Admin.  News  2791): 

The  Connmlttee  amendment  .  .  .  would 
add  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  intentional 
torts  exception  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  (28  U.S.C.  2680(h)).  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  deprive  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  defense  of  sovereign  immunity  in 
cases  in  which  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents,  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment, or  under  color  of  Federal  law, 
commit  any  of  the  following  torts:  assault, 
battery,  false  imprisonment,  false  arrest, 
malicious  proeecutlon,  or  abuse  of  proc- 
ess. .  .  . 

The  Committee  realises  that  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Government  tort 
liability  for  intentional  conduct  is  unclear. 
For  example  certain  Intentional  torts  such 
as  trespass  and  invasion  of  privacy  are  not 
always  excluded  from  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  coverage.  Obviously,  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  Committee  that  these  borderline  cases 
under  the  present  law.  such  as  trespass  and 


invasion  of  privacy,  would  be  viewed  aa 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  if  the  amendment  Is  adopted. 

The  whole  matter  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  in  the  context  of 
the  Collinsvllle  raids,  where  the  law  enforce- 
ment abuses  Involved  Fourth  Amendment 
constitutional  toru.  Therefore,  the  Commit- 
tee amendment  would  submit  the  Govern- 
ment to  liability  whenever  its  agents  act 
under  color  of  law  so  as  to  Injure  the  public 
through  search  and  selzuree  that  are  con- 
ducted without  warrants  or  with  warrants  is- 
sued without  probable  cause. 

Under  28  U.S.C.  2675.  FTCA  claims  must 
first  be  presented  to  the  responsible  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  settlement,  prior  to  the 
institution  of  litigation.  Under  the  standards 
and  procedures  required  by  propoaed  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  (E),  it  is  contemplated  that 
persons  subjected  to  unlawfbl  searches  and 
seixures  will  normally  be  given  the  com- 
pensation to  which  they  are  legally  entitled 
as  part  of  the  administrative  process,  there- 
by sparing  them  the  expense,  delay,  and 
other  burdens  of  going  to  court.  The  pro- 
posed system  accordingly  offers  basic  advan- 
tages over  the  exclusionary  rule  in  affordliw 
redress  to  persons  wronged  by  Fourth 
Amendment  violations,  as  well  as  more  ef- 
fective means  of  preventing  and  punishing 
such  violations. 

Subsection  (b)(3)  affords  other  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  the  same  option  of 
establishing  alternative  administrative  sys- 
tems for  preventing  and  redressing  fourth 
amendment  violations.  As  with  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  inapplicability  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  in  relation  to  the  specified 
class  of  firearms  seizures  by  another  agen- 
cy's officers  would  be  contingent  on  the 
agency's  establishment  of  such  an  alter- 
native system. 

Subsection  (b)(4)  requires  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  other  agencies  that  adopt  alter- 
natives to  the  exclusionary  rule,  to  establish 
a  review  board  to  consider  all  claimed  viola- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Amendment  by  the  de- 
partment or  agency's  offloers,  and  to  Impose 
or  recommend  appropriate  disciplinary  ac- 
tion when  a  violation  is  determined  to  have 
occurred.  The  review  board  could  also  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  coasiderliv 
FTCA  claims  for  damages  baaed  on  searches 
and  seizures.  This  ensures  a  locus  of  respon- 
sibility and  accountability  In  each  qualify- 
ing agency  for  securing  compliance  with  the 
law  of  search  and  seizure  by  the  agsocy's  of- 
ficers, and  an  impartial  forum  for  determin- 
ing violations  that  is  free  of  potentially  con- 
flicting operational  responsibilities. 

SubtectUm  (b)(5)  requires  annual  reporU  to 
Congress  by  the  Attorney  General  or  other 
responsible  agency  head  oonoeming  all  alle- 
gations of  search  and  seizure  violations,  the 
action  taken  on  such  allsgations,  and  the 
basis  for  the  action.  This  requirement  pro- 
vides an  important  element  of  external  over- 
sight, and  ensures  that  tbs  alternative  over- 
sight mechanisms  will  not  be  only  a  "self-po- 
licing" system  for  federal  agencies.  In  light 
of  this  requirement,  the  alternative  systems 
will  operate  "in  the  oiMn."  subject  to  Con- 
gressional and  public  scmtiny. 

Subtection  (b)(6)  sets  out  definitions  for 
terms  used  in  subsection  (b). 

Subsection  (b)(7)  provides  that  the  inappli- 
cability of  the  exclusionary  rule  to  certain 
firearms  seizures  by  an  agency's  ofOosrs.  as 
provided  in  paragraidi  (1).  will  uke  effect 
when  the  alternative  oversight  system  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  has.  been  estab- 
lished. 

Subsection  (c)  of  proposed  section  3SO0 
would  bar  the  exclusion  of  evidence  In  fed- 
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ml  proceedings  on  the  basis  of 
DonconstitutionaJ  violations,  except  as  ez- 
preaaly  authorized  by  statute  or  by  a  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant 
to  statutory  authority.  Given  the  high  price 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  to  the  tnith-flnding 
process,  and  the  fact  that  the  rule  is  not 
even  applied  in  relation  to  all  constitutional 
violations  in  light  of  the  Leon  decision  and 
other  Supreme  Court  decisions,  it  is  desir- 
able to  codify  explicitly  the  principle  that 
evidence  may  not  be  excluded  on  the  basis  of 
non-constitutional  violations  in  the  absence 
of  statutory  for  doing  so.  This  restriction  on 
the  exclusion  of  evidence  Is  already  implicit 
in  the  broader  rule  of  Federal  Rule  of  EJvi- 
dence  402.  which  provides  that  "[a]ll  relevant 
evidence  is  admissible,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  Act  of  Congress,  by  these  rules,  or 
by  other  rules  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  pursuant  to  statutory  authority." 
Sttbeectlon  (c)  would  clarify  the  import  of 
the  principle  of  Rule  ¥&  in  relation  to  evi- 
dence obtained  in  violation  of  non-consUtn- 
tional  provisions. 

The  value  of  such  clarification  is  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Caceres, 
440  U.S.  741  (1979).  in  which  a  defendant  ac- 
cused of  bringing  an  IRS  agent  attempted  to 
secure  the  exclusion  of  evidence  of  his  guilt 
on  the  ground  that  procedures  specified  in 
IRS  regulations  had  not  been  complied  with 
in  obtaining  the  evidence.  Under  the  plain 
terms  of  Rule  402,  this  argument  should  have 
been  rejected  summarily  as  an  effort  to  se- 
cure the  exclusion  of  relevent  evidence  in 
circumstances  in  which  exclusion  was  not 
Iirovided  for  by  "the  Constitution  ...  by 
Act  of  Congress,  by  [the]  rules  [of  evidence], 
or  by  other  rules  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  pursuant  to  statutory  authority."  The 
Supreme  Court  did  reject  the  defendant's  ef- 
fort to  create  an  exclusionary  rule  for  viola- 
tions of  IRS  regulations,  but  declined  to  ad- 
dress the  government's  argument  that  this 
result  was  required  by  Rule  402.  See  440  U.S. 
at  756  &  n.  22. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  reached  a  result 
consistent  with  Rule  402  for  Independent  rea- 
sons In  the  Caceres  decision,  it  failed  to 
produce  any  directive  to  the  Inferior  courts 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  that  rule.  Ef- 
forts by  defendants  to  secure  the  exclusion  of 
relevant  and  probative  evidence  of  their 
guilt  on  the  basis  of  alleged  violations  of 
non-constitutional  provisions  have  accord- 
ingly continued  to  be  a  source  of  litigation 
in  the  lower  courts.  Subsection  (c)  would 
foreclose  such  litigation  in  the  absence  of  a 
decision  by  Congress  or  by  the  Supreme 
Court  pursuant  to  its  statutory  rulemaking 
authority  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  exclu- 
sionary sanction  and  would  ensure  consist- 
ent compliance  with  the  principle  of  Rule  402 
in  this  context  in  future  Judicial  decisions. 

Subaection  (d)  of  proposed  section  3509 
states  that  the  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  require  or  authorize  the  exclusion 
of  evidence  in  any  proceeding.  This  makes  it 
clear  that  the  section  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  reflecting  legislative  approval  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  as  a  sanction  for  ofHcial 
misconduct  in  any  circumstances,  and  that 
the  section's  rules  which  explicitly  bar  the 
exclusion  of  evidence  in  certain  cir- 
cnmatances  should  not  be  understood  as  im- 
plying that  the  exclusion  of  evidence  is  ap- 
propriate or  permissible  in  other  clr- 
comstances. 

As  noted  above,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  a  number  of  important  exceptions 
to  the  application  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
which  are  not  conflned  to  the  "objective  rea- 


sonablen^"  situation,  including  holding 
that  the '  exclusionary  rule  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  grand  jury  and  deportation  pro- 
ceedings and  generally  inapplicable  in  ha- 
beas corQus  proceedings,  and  that  evidence 
inadmissible  at  trial  in  the  government's 
case  in  ^hlef  under  the  exclusionary  rule 
may  nevertheless  be  used  for  impeachment. 
In  light  of  subsection  (d),  there  would  be  no 
basis  for  arguing  that  these  broader  limita- 
tions of  the  exclusionary  rule  should  be  re- 
stricted or  reconsidered  In  light  of  proposed 
section  3108,  or  that  it  would  be  Inappropri- 
ate for  tiie  courts  to  create  other  broader 
llmitatio|t8  on  the  exclusionary  rule  in  the 
future.  Itdeed,  in  light  of  the  alternative 
safeguarclB  against  Fourth  Amendment  viola- 
tions profiosed  in  subsection  (b),  it  would  be 
both  appiK>priate  and  desirable  for  the  courts 
to  con8i<lBr  whether  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  t]  e  exclusionary  rule  is  necessary  in 
other  con  texts. 

IV.  FIREARMS 

Title  I J  contains  provisions  relating  to 
control  0 '  the  criminal  use  of  firearms.  Sub- 
title A  dontains  a  variety  of  amendments 
and  new  frovislons  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
jective. Slibtitle  B  proposes  a  general  ban  on 
gun  clips  and  magazines  that  enable  a  fire- 
arm to  n  -e  more  than  15  rounds  without  re- 
loading. 

A.  Fli  3arms  and  Related  Amendments 
Section  401 
This  section  would  double  the  current 
mandatofiy  penalty  in  18  U.S.C.  924(c)  for  per- 
sons contricted  of  using  a  semiautomatic 
firearm  ^uring  and  in  relation  to  a  felony 
crime  of  violence  or  drug  trafficking  offense 
ftom  flvetto  ten  years  in  prison.  (The  manda- 
tory penalty  is  thirty  years  in  the  case  of  a 
destructlte  device,  machinegrun  or  silenced 
weapon),  ^e  proposal  builds  upon  the  simi- 
lar amenflment  made  in  §1101  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1990  (S.  3266)  for  short-bar- 
reled shotguns  and  rifles.  The  vastly  in- 
creased danger  to  innocent  victims  occa- 
sioned by  the  use  of  semiautomatic  firearms 
In  the  cotrse  of  violent  or  drug  crimes,  as  il- 
lustrated by  several  recent  Incidents,  war- 
rants thit  enhanced  penalty.  The  amendment 
also  provides  a  definition  of  the  term  "semi- 
automatic firearm"  for  insertion  in  18  U.S.C. 
921. 

I  Section  402 

This  section  is  designed  to  broaden  the 
prohibitions  in  18  U.S.C.  924(c)  and  844(h)  to 
reach  penons  who  have  a  firearm  or  explo- 
sive available  during  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain crimes,  even  if  the  firearm  is  not  carried 
or  used,  durrently,  section  924(c)  punishes  by 
a  mandaiory  five-year  prison  sentence  the 
carrying  pr  use  of  a  firearm  during  and  in  re- 
lation tothe  conmilssion  of  a  drug  or  violent 
felony.  1|ie  court  in  United  States  v.  Feliz- 
Cordero.  450  F.2d  250  (2d  Cir.  1988).  held  that 
this  statute  does  not  cover  a  situation  in 
which  a  'loaded  firearm  was  found  in  the 
dresser  drawer  of  an  apartment  which  the  de- 
fendant iltilized  in  connection  with  his  drug 
dealings.  Compare  United  States  v.  Torres,  901 
F.2d  205. 117-18  (2d  Cir.  1990).  The  court  noted 
that  "catTies"  has  been  interpreted  to  en- 
compass |k  case  in  which  the  defendant  has  a 
firearm  ^'within  reach",  while  "uses"  has 
been  construed  to  extend  to  a  situation  in 
which  th*  defendant  planned  to  use  the  fire- 
arm if  a,  suitable  contingency  arose  or  to 
make  hit  escape;  but  the  court  concluded 
that  neit  Her  verb  was  broad  enough  to  pro- 
scribe th)  constructive  possession  by  a  de- 
fendant <  f  a  firearm  which  is  kept  available 
generall]  in  aid  of  or  in  relation  to  the  com- 
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crime. 

The  proposed  amendment,  adding  the 
phrase  "or  otherwise  possesses"  to  the  stat- 
ute, is  designed  to  reverse  the  result  in  Feliz- 
Cordero,  and  Ito  cover  any  circumstance  in 
which,  for  example,  a  drug  trafficker  has 
available  a  firearm  during  and  in  relation  to 
his  illegal  drvg  activities.  As  under  the  ex- 
isting provl8i0n,  the  government  will  still  be 
required  to  establish  a  relationship  or  con- 
nection betw^n  the  drug  or  violent  offense 
and  the  defendant's  possession  of  the  firearm 
(e.g..  It  would  not  Include  a  gun  kept  exclu- 
sively In  a  qlub  locker  and  used  only  for 
sporting  purposes  at  the  club),  but  the  rela- 
tionship or  connection  may  be  more  attenu- 
ated than  undler  current  law  and  may  apply 
to  a  firearm  ^hat  is  possessed  by  the  defend- 
ant for  potenjtial  employment  in  his  illegal 
activities,  evfn  though  It  is  not  physically 
on  his  persofe  or  within  reach  and  even 
though  it  is  qot  proved  to  have  been  used  or 
planned  to  be  used  during  the  offense. 

The  possession  of  firearms  by  persons  who 
commit  serious  drug  or  violent  crimes  cre- 
ates a  sufficient  danger  of  increased  violence 
and  harm  so  4b  to  justify  this  extension.  This 
section  woul4  make  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  the  pBirallel  statute.  18  U.S.C.  844(h). 
which  punishes  the  carrying  of  an  explosive 
during  the  commission  of  any  federal  felony. 
Section  403 

Section  6460  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1968  increased  the  penalty  under  18  U.S.C. 
924(c)  for  a  second  offense  of  using  a  firearm 
to  commit  a  (bderal  violent  or  drug  felony  to 
twenty  yearaf  Imprisonment,  but  failed  to 
make  a  corresponding  change  to  18  U.S.C. 
844(h).  which  prohibits  the  use  of  an  explo- 
sive to  comr»lt  a  federal  felony.  This  pro- 
posed amenditient  would  effect  a  conforming 
increase  to  twenty  years  in  the  penalty  for  a 
second  offense  under  section  844(h). 
I       Section  404 

Under  current  law,  any  conviction  for  a 
crime  punlstiable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceedi^  one  year  which  has  been  ex- 
punged, set  4side,  or  pardoned  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  convicted  person  has  had 
civil  rights  Pestered  is  not  considered  dis- 
abling for  purposes  of  firearms  possession 
unless  such  ixpunction,  setting  aside,  par- 
don, or  restonation  expressly  provides  other- 
wise. J 

However,  ihe  procedures  for  pardons, 
expunctions.  |  set-asides  and  restorations 
among  the  various  States  are  far  ffom  uni- 
form. Such  proceedings  do  not  erase  the 
legal  exlsten«e  of  prior  convictions  nor  re- 
move all  Stajte  disabilities  imposed  on  fel- 
ons. Neither  do  they  uniformly  Involve  a 
considered  Ju^igment  whether  the  individual 
deserves  the  iardon.  expunction,  set  aside  or 
restoration  of  civil  rights.  In  fact,  in  some 
States  civil  Mghts  are  restored  automati- 
cally, merely!  as  a  result  of  a  person's  com- 
pletion of  hi^  sentence,  thereby  permitting 
dangerous  felpns  immediately  to  purchase  a 
firearm  upon  their  release. 

In  order  ui  strike  a  better  balance  that 
takes  into  account  the  federal  interest  in 
preserving  j^ublic  safety,  the  proposed 
amendment  ifould  provide  a  uniform  stand- 
ard to  detemiine  whether  a  i>er8on  is  under 
federal  fireartns  disabilities  for  certain  cat- 
egories of  offenses,  I.e..  violent  felonies  in- 
volving the  threatened  or  actual  use  of  a 
firearm  or  explosive,  and  serious  drug  of- 
fenses. This  approach  has  a  statutory  prece- 
dent which  Mas  contained  in  18  U.S.C.  App. 
1203  prior  to  it«  repeal. 

The  amendlnent  would  provide  that,  with 
respect  to  thf  above-referenced  categories  of 
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serious  ofTenses,  the  penon  would  be  consid- 
ered convicted  under  the  federal  firearms 
ctuipter  lrre8i)ective  of  any  pardon, 
expunctlon  or  restoration  of  civil  rights.  Of- 
fenders In  these  categories  would  have  to 
apply  to  federal  authorities  to  have  their 
firearms  rights  restored.  In  such  Instances, 
as  appropriate,  a  background  Investigation 
would  be  conducted  and  relief  from  federal 
firearms  disabilities  would  be  granted  if  it 
was  determined  that  the  applicant  would  not 
be  likely  to  act  in  a  manner  dangerous  to 
public  safety  and  that  the  granting  relief 
would  not  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
This  scheme  would  better  protect  the  public 
f^m  convicted  felons  whose  receipt  and  pos- 
session of  firearms  pose  a  siiecial  danger. 
Section  405 

This  section  amends  subsection  3142(0(1)  of 
title  18  to  create  eligibility  for  pretrial  de- 
tention in  certain  cases  involving  firearms 
and  explosives.  Currently.  subsection 
3142(fKl)  allows  the  government  to  seek  a 
pretrial  detention  bearing  on  the  ground  of 
the  defendant's  dangerousness  in  cases  in- 
volving crimes  of  violence,  offenses  punish- 
able by  death  or  life  imprisonment,  serious 
drug  felonies,  and  any  other  felony  case  in 
which  the  defendant  is  a  person  who  has  al- 
ready been  convicted  of  two  or  more  crimes 
in  the  preceding  three  categories.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  preventive  detention  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States 
V.  Salemo.  481  U.S.  739  (1967). 

This  section  would  allow  the  government 
to  seek  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  in  cases 
in  which  Uie  defendant  is  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation of  18  U.S.C.  842(d)  (distribution  of  ex- 
plosives by  felons  and  other  prohibited  per- 
sons); 842(h)  (knowingly  trafficking  in  stolen 
explosives);  842(1)  (shipping  or  receiving  of 
explosives  by  felons  and  other  prohibited 
persons);  844(d)  (transporting  explosives  with 
knowledge  they  will  be  used  to  kill  or  injure 
a  person  or  dunage  property);  922(d)  (sale  of 
firearms  to  felons  and  other  prohibited  per- 
sons); 922(g)  (possession  or  receipt  of  fire- 
arms by  felons  and  other  prohibited  persons); 
922(1)  (transporting  or  shipping  stolen  fire- 
arms); 922(J)  (trafficking  in  stolen  firearms); 
922(0)  (unauthorized  possession  of  a  machine 
gun);  924(b)  (transportation  of  a  firearm 
knowing  It  will  be  used  to  commit  a  felony); 
934(g)  (traveling  Interstate  to  acquire  a  fire- 
arm with  intent  to  commit  a  drug  offense  or 
crime  of  violence);  924(h)  (transferring  a  fire- 
arm knowing  it  will  be  used  to  commit  a 
drug  or  violent  felony);  or  924(1)  (as  added  by 
this  Act)  (smuggling  a  firearm  with  Intent  to 
promote  a  drug  offense  or  crime  of  violence). 
All  of  these  crimes  are  of  a  type  likely  to  be 
coRunltted  by  dangerous  Individuals  such  as 
terrorists  or  career  criminals  even  though 
the  OfTenses  may  not  themselves  meet  the 
^definition  of  a  crime  of  violence.  Con- 
sequently, the  government  should  be  allowed 
to  seek  pretrial  detention  in  these  cases. 

It  should  be  emphasised,  however,  that  the 
revision  of  subsection  3142(fKl)  does  not  re- 
quire pretrial  detention  for  anyone  charged 
with  a  violation  of  one  of  the  listed  offenses. 
It  merely  means  that  the  government  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  show  that  no  condi- 
tions of  release  will  reasonably  assure  the 
appearance  of  the  person  for  trial  and  the 
safety  of  the  community  or  of  a  specific  per- 
son. 

Section  406 
This  section  (which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  in  1308  of  S.  19TO)  would  create  a  new  of- 
fense carrying  severe  penalties  for  smuggling 
firearms  into  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  drug  trafficking  or  vio- 


lence. At  present.  18  U.S.C.  922(1)  makes  it  a 
five-year  offense  to  import  certain  firearms 
into  the  United  SUtes;  and  18  U.S.C.  924(h) 
makes  it  a  ten-year  felony  to  travel  inter- 
state or  trom  a  foreign  country  to  purchase 
a  firearm  with  Intent  to  engage  in  conduct 
constituting  a  federal  or  State  drug  offense 
or  a  crime  of  violence.  The  instant  i>roposal 
is  patterned  after  section  924(h)  and  would 
create  an  o^ense.  similarly  punishable  by  up 
to  ten  years'  Imprisonment,  for  smuggling  or 
bringing  into  the  United  States  (or  attempt- 
ing to  do  so)  any  firearm  with  intent  to  vio- 
late or  promote  conduct  in  violation  of  fed- 
eral or  state  drug  laws  or  to  comnUt  a  crime 
of  violence.  Clearly,  there  is  no  reason  to 
treat  traveling  to  acquire  a  firearm  for  ille- 
gal drug  trafficking  purposes  any  differently 
trom  importing  or  smuggling  a  firearm  into 
the  United  States  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
proposed  offense  would  thus  rectify  an  anom- 
aly in  current  firearms  statutes. 
Section  407 

This  section  (which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  in  {302  of  S.  1970)  would  create  new  of- 
fenses, punishable  by  a  mandatory  minimum 
two-year  prison  term,  for  stealing  a  firearm 
or  explosive  materials.  Currently,  18  U.S.C. 
844(h)  and  922(1)  and  (j)  punish  the  transpor- 
tation, receipt,  or  disposition  of  firearms 
known  to  have  been  stolen;  and  18  U.S.C.  659 
similarly  punishes  the  theft  of  any  goods,  in- 
cluding nrearms  or  explosive  materials,  trom 
an  interstate  or  foreign  shipment.  There  is. 
however,  at  present  no  offense  specifically 
directed  at  the  theft  of  firearms  or  explo- 
sives. 

The  proposed  offense  would  close  that  gap 
by  creating  crimes  of  stealing  a  firearm  or 
explosive  materials  that  are  moving  as.  are 
part  of.  or  which  have  moved  in.  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  It  is  intended  that  the 
term  "steals"  be  interpreted,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  federal  criminal  code,  to  Include  any 
tyi)e  of  criminal  taking  accompanied  by  an 
Intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  ownership.  E.g.,  United  States  v. 
TuTley,  352  U.S.  407  (1957).  A  firearm  which 
had  at  any  time  moved  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition in  this  section.  See  Barrett  v.  United 
States.  423  U.S.  212  (1976). 

Section  408 
This  section  (which  passed  the  Senate  as 
1303  of  S.  1970  last  year)  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  supervised  release  stat- 
ute. 18  U.S.C.  3583.  Section  6214  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  provided  for  the  man- 
datory revocation  of  probation  for  a  defend- 
ant found,  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  be 
in  actual  possession  of  a  firearm  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  or  termination  of  the 
probation  term.  Under  section  6214.  the  court 
was  authorised  to  impose  any  other  sentence 
that  was  available  under  "subchapter  A" 
(that  is,  primarily  a  fine  or  imprisonment; 
see  18  U.S.C.  3561)  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
sentence.  Section  6214.  however,  neglected  to 
make  a  comparable  amendment  to  section 
3583  of  Utle  18.  dealing  with  supervised  re- 
lease. (Compare  section  7303  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988.  which  provided  similarly 
for  mandatory  revocation  for  possession  of 
controlled  substances,  and  which  applied  to 
probation  and  supervised  release,  as  well  as 
parole.)  This  amendment  effects  the  con- 
forming change.  In  contrast  to  probation, 
however.  Congress  has  enacted,  in  18  U.S.C. 
3583(eX3).  a  limltetion  on  the  number  of 
years  of  imprisonment  that  a  person  violat- 
ing a  condition  of  supervised  release,  and 
who  was  convicted  of  a  Class  B,  C,  or  D  fel- 


ony, may  be  required  to  serve.  This  amend- 
ment incorporates  those  limitations. 

In  contrast  to  section  7303  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  here  to  persons  on  pa- 
role, since  the  number  of  persons  who  would 
be  beginning  a  term  of  parole  after  the  date 
of  enactment  and  for  whom  a  no-flrearms 
possession  condition  would  be  appropriate — 
given  that  parole  Is  only  available  for  de- 
fendants whose  offenses  were  completed  be- 
fore November  1, 1987— will  be  very  small. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  amendment, 
like  that  in  section  6214  of  the  Antl-Dmg 
Abuse  Act.  does  not  require  that  the  court 
impose  as  a  condition  of  supervised  release 
that  the  defendant  not  possess  a  firearm;  It 
thus  is  applicable  only  where  the  court  has 
chosen  to  impose  that  condition  and  the  con- 
dition is  violated.  Section  7303  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act.  by  contrast  properly  made 
it  a  mandatory  condition  of  release  that  a 
defendant  not  possess  controlled  substances. 
Since  with  respect  to  firearms  there  may  be 
instances,  for  example  in  misdemeanor 
cases,  or  in  felony  cases  where  the  defendant 
is  seeking  to  have  his  firearms  disability  re- 
moved, where  the  court  may  wish  not  to  re- 
strict the  defendant  fi-om  poesessing  firearms 
as  a  condition  of  supervised  release,  the  con- 
dition is  left  discretionary. 
Section409 

This  section  would  raise  the  '««r1mnm 
penalty  for  making  a  knowingly  false,  mate- 
rial statement  to  a  licensee  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  firearm.  Presently, 
such  false  statements  are  nuule  unlawful  by 
18  U.S.C.  922(aX6)  and  are  punishable  under 
18  U.S.C.  924(aXlXB)  by  up  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment. Under  the  proposed  amendment, 
offenses  under  section  922(aX6)  would  be 
grouped  with  more  serious  offenses  punish- 
able under  18  U.S.C.  994(aX2)  by  up  to  ten 
years  in  prison.  The  Importance  of  keeping 
firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  persons 
disentitled  to  possess  them  makes  It  appro- 
priate to  increase  the  penalty  for  violations 
by  which  licensed  dealers,  importers,  and 
collectors  are  knowingly  deceived  Into  sell- 
ing a  firearm  to  an  Improper  purchaser. 
Section  410 

This  section  (which  passed  the  Senate  as 
{3734  of  S.  1970  last  year)  would  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  offenses  involving 
firearms  such  as  macbineguns.  sawed  off 
shotguns,  and  various  explosive  devices  trom 
three  to  five  years.  Title  n  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  requires  that  such  weapons 
be  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  When  they  are  transferred.  Title  II 
requires  the  payment  of  a  transfer  tax  prior 
to  the  transfer  and  registration  of  the  weap- 
on to  Its  new  owner.  18  U.S.C.  922(o)  sets  oat 
a  further  limitation  with  respect  to  ma- 
cbineguns by  prohibiting  the  transfer  of 
these  weapons  except  thoee  lawftUly  pos- 
sessed and  registered  when  that  sabaection 
took  effect  on  May  19.  1986.  Since  Title  n  of 
the  1968  Act  is  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  the  usual  IRC  statute  of  limitations 
period  of  three  years  applies. 

This  amendment  recognises  that  offenses 
involving  Title  n  weapons  such  as  possession 
of  an  unregistered  weapon  or  obliterating  a 
serial  number  ar«  criminal  offenses  involv- 
ing considerable  danger  to  public  safety  as 
contrasted  with  the  regulatory  type  of  viola- 
tions that  predominate  under  the  IRC.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  IRC  already  pro- 
vides for  a  six-year  statute  of  limitations  for 
several  tax  ftaud  offenses.  This  amendment 
applies  a  five-year  statute  of  limitations,  the 
same  time  period  as  applies  to  noncapital  of- 
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fenses  under  title  18  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
3382. 

Wblle  nutny  Title  n  cases  involve  viola- 
tions of  36  U.S.C.  686(d),  possession  of  an  un- 
registered weapon,  and  are  established  with- 
out the  need  for  an  extensive  investlgratloD 
that  would  require  a  statute  of  limitations 
longer  than  three  years,  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  has  investlgrated 
cases  of  making  false  entries  in  records  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  the  Title,  a  violation  of 
36  U.S.C.  5861(1),  where  It  appeard  a  person  li- 
censed to  manufacture  and  sell  machineguns 
had  altered  business  records  to  show  ma- 
chineguns manufactured  before  May  19,  1906 
(and  hence  eligible  for  sale)  when  actually 
the  weapons  listed  in  such  records  were  man- 
ufactured after  that  critical  date. 
Section  411 

This  section  (which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  as  13735  of  3.  1970)  plugs  a  loophole  in 
current  law  by  proscribing  the  possession  of 
explosives  by  convicted  felons  and  other  per- 
sons. 18  U.S.C.  843(1)  makes  It  an  offense  for 
persons  under  certain  disabilities  such  as 
convicted  felons  and  persons  who  have  been 
committed  to  mental  institutions  to  ship  or 
transport  explosives  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  to  receive  an  explosive  which 
has  been  transiwrted  or  shipped  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  Unlike  its  counterpart 
In  the  Gun  Control  Act  (18  U.S.C.  922(g)), 
however,  subeection  842(1)  does  not  proscribe 
the  possession  of  explosives  by  a  convicted 
felon  or  person  under  another  statutory  dis- 
ability. There  are  occasions  when  it  is  harder 
to  prove  a  receipt  offense  than  a  simple  pos- 
session offense.  For  example,  to  prove  a  re- 
ceipt offense,  it  is  necessary  for  purposes  of 
establishing  venue  to  show  that  the  defend- 
ant received  the  explosives  in  the  district  in 
which  he  is  charged  with  the  offense.  This 
may  not  be  possible  in  certain  situations, 
such  as  where  a  search  of  the  defendant's 
home  reveals  commercially  manufactured 
exploalves  made  in  another  State  or  district. 
The  lack  of  a  possession  offense  comparable 
to  that  for  firearms  may  allow  certain  dan- 
gerous persons  who  have  no  business  having 
access  to  explosives  to  escape  punishment  in 
situations  where  it  is  likely  they  intend  to 
use  the  material  for  criminal  purposes. 
Section  412 

This  section  (which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  as  |3736  of  S.  1970)  would  amend  chapter 
40  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
aUow  for  tixe  summary  destruction  of  explo- 
sives used  in  violation  of  that  chapter.  Chap- 
ter 40  sets  out  a  series  of  iHxihlbitions  con- 
cerning explosives  that  in  many  respects  are 
parallel  to  the  firearms  provisions  in  chapter 
44.  For  example,  dealers  in  explosives  must 
obtain  a  license  and  may  not  distribute  ex- 
plosives to  persons  under  certain  disabilities, 
such  as  convicted  felons.  The  malicious  dam- 
age or  destruction  of  several  categories  of 
property  by  explosives  is  also  made  a  federal 
crime  by  this  chapter.  Under  18  U.S.C.  844(c). 
any  explosive  materials  used  or  intended  for 
use  in  violation  of  chapter  40  or  of  any  other 
federal  criminal  law  are  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture.  That  subsection  provides  that 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that 
apply  to  the  forfeiture  of  Title  n  firearms— 
•ach  as  machineguns — shall  extend  to  for- 
feitures under  chapter  40.  The  firearms  for- 
feltore  provlalon.  36  U.S.C.  SB73(a),  states 
that  the  focfeitnre  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Bflvenae  Code  are  applicable.  That  reference 
make*  applicable  the  provisions  of  36  U.S.C. 
7328  and  7335  which  provide  for  Judicial  and 
administrative  forfeiture,  respectively. 


Section  7325  provides  for  administrative 
forfeiture]  of  property  valued  at  SIOO.OOO  or 
less.  Wh4e  virtually  all  seised  explosives 
would  fall  into  this  category,  the  section  re- 
quires aa  appraisal  by  three  different  ap- 
praisers, and  the  giving  of  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed forJtelture  by  newspaper  before  the  for- 
feiture cap  be  concluded.  The  section  would 
even  appoar  to  require  the  sale  or  at  least 
the  offering  for  sale  of  the  explosives.  In  any 
event,  tht  statute  requires  that  the  explo- 
sives be  stored  f^om  the  time  of  seizure  until 
the  forfMture  proceedings  are  completed. 
This  is  olien  unsafe  and  very  fi-equently  im- 
practical. In  actual  practice,  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  is  often  able 
to  obtain  a  court  order  authorizing  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of  seized  explosives  es- 
pecially it  they  have  been  homemade  or  have 
deteriorated  to  such  a  state  as  to  be  unsafe 
or  of  no  tommercial  value.  That  may  often 
be  the  c48e,  for  example,  where  a  person 
planning  to  make  letter  or  pipe  bombs  has  a 
quantity  pt  explosives  stored  in  his  home — in 
Itself  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  842(]),  even  if 
the  Intended  use  were  lawful— and  they  have 
become  unstable.  There  is,  however,  no  stat- 
utory authority  to  support  the  granting  of 
such  an  order  and  BATF  may,  at  some  point, 
encounter  a  judge  who  refuses  to  authorize 
the  explosives'  destruction. 

This  section  would  eliminate  that  problem 
by  provi(ing  for  the  immediate  destruction 
of  explo^ve  materials  which  have  been 
seized  fort  forfeiture  because  they  were  used 
in  or  involved  in  a  violation  of  law  and  it  is 
ImpractiAble  or  unsafe  to  remove  or  store 
the  articles.  Provision  is  made,  in  proposed 
18  U.S.C.  i44(c)(3),  for  the  owner  or  interested 
party  (suph  as  a  lien  holder)  to  submit  a 
claim  tot  the  value  of  the  explosives  de- 
stroyed and  to  receive  reimbursement  if  the 
person  cap  provide  proof  that  they  were  not 
used  or  Intended  for  use  in  violation  of  law, 
or  that  aiy  unlawful  Involvement  or  use  was 
without  4>e  knowledge  of  the  person.  A  simi- 
lar provision  is  contained  in  section  5609  of 
the  Interial  Revenue  Code  for  the  immediate 
destruction  of  illegal  alcohol  distilling 
equipment  when  it  is  impracticable  to  re- 
move suctt  equipment  for  storage. 
Section  413 
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This  section  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
what  are  useless  but  costly  forfeiture  pro- 
ceedings for  unregistered  weapons  that  are 
popular  with  drug  dealers  and  other  crimi- 
nals and  have  been  seized  by  law  enforce- 
ment authorities.  26  U.S.C.  5841  requires  that 
gangster  weapons  such  as  machineguns. 
sawed-off  shotguns,  silencers  and  homemade 
destructire  devices  like  mail  bombs  be  reg- 
istered is  the  National  Firearms  Registra- 
tion and  Transfer  Record.  Firearms  of  this 
type  whloh  have  not  been  registered  are  sub- 
ject to  84izure  and  forfeiture  but,  pursuant 
to  26  U.&C.  5872(a),  the  forfeiture  provisions 
of  the  InQemal  Revenue  Code  are  made  appli- 
cable. SBecincally,  26  U.S.C.  7323  and  7325 
provide  ft>r  judicial  and  administrative  for- 
feiture, Sespectlvely.  Section  7325  provides 
for  admiiUstrative  forfeiture  of  property  val^ 
ued  at  SlOO.OOO  or  less.  While  virtually  any 
seized  weapons  would  fall  into  this  category, 
the  section  requires  an  appraisal  by  three 
different  appraisers,  the  giving  of  notice  of 
the  seizure  and  proposed  forfeiture  by  news- 
paper advertisement,  and  a  three  week  delay 
before  the  forfeiture  can  be  concluded. 

These  are  expensive  and  unnecessary  provi- 
sions inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  held  in 
United  Stales  v.  Freed,  401  U.S.  601  (1971),  that 
unregistffed  firearms  cannot  be  possessed  or 
legally  registered  by  the  person  f^m  whom 
seised.  Moreover.  36  U.S.C.  5872(b)  already 
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provides  that  In  the  case  of  a  forfeiture  of  a 
firearm  for  a  violation  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  the  Weapon  is  not  to  be  sold  to  the 
public.  Rathck-,  the  weapon  must  be  de- 
stroyed, sold  Ito  State  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, or  retained  by  federal  authorities. 
Accordingly,  the  money  spent  on  appraisal 
fees  and  advertising,  and  the  delay,  serve  no 
useful  purpose  where  unregistered  firearms 
are  concerned  since  the  person  from  whom 
an  unregistered  weapon  was  seized  cannot 
lawfully  regain  possession  of  it  and  other 
private  persoils  are  also  precluded  from  ob- 
taining it. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  section 
would  provida  that  the  forfeiture  provisions 
in  sections  7303  and  7325  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  unregistered 
firearms  and  that  such  firearms  shall  be 
summarily  forfeited  to  the  United  States.  A 
similar  procedure  for  the  summary  forfeiture 
of  controlled  substances  which  cannot  be  le- 
gally possessed  by  anyone  is  contained  in  21 
U.S.C.  881(f).  Summarily  forfeited  firearms 
which  might  jhave  some  value  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  could  be  transferred  to 
an  appropriate  State  or  Federal  agency  pur- 
suant to  26  U.6.C.  5872(b),  which  would  not  be 
altered  by  thi^  section. 

In  the  rare  event  that  a  firearm  was  seized 
and  summarily  forfeited  and  it  was  subse- 
quently detertnined  that  the  weapon  was  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act,  the  tnxitlsions  of  proposed  {Se72(a)(3) 
would  allow  the  owner  or  person  Interested 
In  the  seized  firearm— a  lien  holder,  for  ex- 
ample— to  suhmit  a  claim  for  the  value  of 
the  firearm.  Such  a  i>erson  would  have  to  es- 
tablish that  tiie  firearm  was  not  involved  or 
used  in  a  violation  of  law,  or  that  any  unlaw- 
ful Involvemefat  or  use  had  been  without  the 
owner's  know)edge  or  consent. 

Section  414 
This  proposal  is  designed  to  insure  that 
certain  forfeited  firearms,  if  useful  or  valu- 
able, are  not,  needlessly  destroyed.  Rather, 
under  the  proposal,  the  forfeited  firearm 
would  be  offered,  first,  to  a  federal  agency 
without  cost!  and.  finally,  if  the  firearm 
were  novel,  rkre,  or  historically  significant, 
as  determlnea  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, offered  for  sale  to  a  licensed  firearms 
dealer.  Only  )f  neither  of  these  alternatives 
caused  the  f%:«arm  to  be  accepted  or  sold 
would  it  be  destroyed. 

'       Section  415 

This  i>ropo^d  amendment  is  purely  tech- 
nical and  deletes  outmoded  language  in  18 
U.S.C.  924(e)  and  924(cKl)  that  states  that  the 
minimum  mandatory  sentences  there  pro- 
vided for  ari^ed  career  criminals  and  other 
firearms  offehders  shall  be  served  without 
eligibility  foi^  iwrole.  This  admonition  is  no 
longer  necessary,  since  parole  was  abolished 
for  all  federal  offenses  committed  after  No- 
vember 1,  1997,  by  the  Sentencing  Reform 
Act  of  19iB4.  JA  similar  amendment  was  ef- 
fected to  18  U.S.C.  924(a)  by  section  2203  of 
the  CMme  Coatrol  Act  of  1990. 

I  Section  416 
This  proponl  would  amend  18  U.S.C.  922(J) 
to  make  a  copformlng  change  to  add  posses- 
sion offenses.  Presently,  section  922(j)  makes 
it  a  felony  U>  receive,  conceal,  or  dispose  of 
a  stolen  firearm  that  has  moved  in  Interstate 
commerce,  knowing  It  to  have  been  stolen. 
But  the  section  does  not  cover  possession. 
Since  receipt  involves  the  act  of  transferring 
a  firearm  to  the  offender,  the  government  is 
faced  with  the  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible task  of  proving  when  an  individual 
found  in  posaession  of  a  stolen  firearm  that 
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baa  moved  In  Interstate  commerce  actually 
recleved  it. 

In  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990  (82302), 
the  companion  ofTenee  in  18  U.S.C.  922(k). 
which  proscribes  offenses  involving  firearms 
which  have  moved  in  interstate  commerce 
and  whose  serial  numbers  have  been  obliter- 
ated, was  amended  to  reach  not  only  crimes 
of  receipt  but  also  crimes  of  possession.  This 
proposal  would  make  the  same  salutary 
change  to  section  922(]). 

Sec.  417 

This  section  amends  18  U.S.C.  024(c)  to 
make  it  an  offense  to  use  or  carry  a  firearm 
during  and  in  relation  to  the  felony  counter- 
feiting and  related  offenses  set  out  in  chai>- 
ter  25  of  title  18.  (If  section  40Q  of  this  bill  is 
enacted,  section  417  would  cover  possessing  a 
firearm  during  and  in  relation  to  the  felonies 
in  chapter  25  as  well  as  using  or  carrying 
such  a  weapon.)  Prior  to  1984,  it  was  an  of- 
fense under  section  924(c)  to  use  or  carry  a 
firearm  unlawfully  during  the  commission  of 
any  federal  felony. 

As  a  result  of  amendments  in  1964  and  1906, 
section  924(c)  now  is  limited  to  using  or  car- 
rying a  firearm  during  and  in  relation  to  a 
federal  drug  trafficking  felony  or  any  federal 
felony  crime  of  violence. 

Some  serious  felonies,  however,  do  not 
meet  the  definition  of  "crime  of  violence"— 
because  they  do  not  have  as  an  element  the 
use,  attempted  use,  or  threatened  use  of 
physical  force  against  the  person  or  property 
of  another,  and  cannot  be  described  as  nec- 
essarily Involving  a  substantial  risk  that 
physical  force  against  the  person  or  proiwrty 
of  another  may  be  used  in  their  commis- 
sion—yet are  frequently  committed  by  per- 
sons with  firearms.  The  counterfeiting  and 
other  offenses  in  chapter  25  of  title  18  are  in 
this  category.  Counterfeiting  of  currency 
and  other  things  such  as  securities  typically 
requires  a  sophisticated  printing  operation 
which  often  is  protected  by  armed  guards. 
Moreover,  the  passing  of  large  quantities  of 
counterfeit  money — for  example,  the  ex- 
change of  Sl.OOO.OOO  in  fake  bills  by  one 
criminal  group  for  SIOO.OOO  in  genuine  cur- 
rency Crom  another  gang — is  frequently  car- 
ried out  by  persons  carrying  firearms.  Coun- 
terfeiting investigations  often  require  the 
use  of  undercover  operatives  and  the  i>res- 
ence  of  firearms  makes  this  work  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Moreover,  other  felonies  in  chapter  25, 
such  as  altering  or  removing  motor  vehicle 
identification  numbers,  are  typical  of  "chop 
shop"  operations  in  which  armed  persons  are 
frequently  Involved.  Finally,  although  some 
of  the  felonies  in  chapter  25  Involve  forgery 
of  various  types  of  government  documents 
which  may  or  may  not  be  typically  commit- 
ted by  armed  peraons,  the  new  offense  under 
994(c),  like  current  law,  is  limited  to  situa- 
tions where  the  firearm  was  used  or  carried 
"during  and  in  relation  to"  the  offense.  In  a 
situation  where  a  person  forged  a  single  gov- 
ernment document  and  happened  to  be  carry- 
ing a  pistol  at  the  time,  the  weapon  would 
not  be  carried  "in  relation  to"  the  offense. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  illicit  printing  plant 
producing  thousands  of  counterfeit  govern- 
ment documents  such  as  bonds  issued  by  var- 
ious banking  acwncies  (a  violation  of  18 
U.S.C.  483)  or  military  passes  allowing  access 
to  top  secret  military  bases  (a  violation  of  18 
U.S.C.  490)  may  be  guarded  by  armed  persons 
and  the  new  offense  would  appropriately 
ai9ly  in  such  cases.  As  with  the  current  pro- 
visions in  subsection  934(c),  the  new  offense 
is  limited  to  using  or  carrying  a  firearm  dur- 
ing and  in  relation  to  only  felonies,  not  mis- 
demeanors. 


Sec.  419 

This  section  provides  a  mandatory  five- 
year  prison  term  for  possession  of  firearms 
by  felons  who  are  disqualified  firom  firearms 
possession  in  light  of  18  U.S.C.  922(gXl)  and 
who  have  a  previous  conviction  of  a  violent 
felony  or  serious  drug  offense.  This  is  com- 
parable to  the  mandatory  five-year  term  now 
provided  under  18  U.S.C.  924(c)  for  using  or 
carrying  a  firearm  in  relation  to  a  violent 
crime  or  drug  trafficking  crime. 

Under  the  Armed  Career  CMminal  provi- 
sions, 18  U.S.C.  924(e),  firearms  possession  by 
a  person  with  at  least  three  violent  felony  or 
serious  drug  offense  convictions  is  punish- 
able by  a  mandatory  term  of  imprisonment 
of  fifteen  years.  However,  there  is  no  manda- 
tory term  requirement  for  such  possession 
by  dangerous  offenders  who  do  not  meet  the 
three-conviction  standard  of  section  924(e). 
The  amendment  of  this  section  would  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  system  of  mandatory 
penalties  by  requiring  a  five-year  term  for 
firearms  possession  by  an  offender  whose 
record  includes  at  least  one  violent  felony  or 
serious  drug  offense  conviction. 
Sec.  419 

Under  current  law,  18  U.S.C.  923 
(gXl)(I>K3),  licensed  firearms  dealers,  collec- 
tors, manufacturers,  and  importers  are  re- 
quired to  report  multiple  sales  or  disposi- 
tions of  handguns  to  unlicensed  persons  to 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearm 
(BATF).  Specifically,  the  provision  requires 
licensees  to  notify  BATF  every  time  the 
same  person  buys  two  or  more  pistols  or  re- 
volvers (or  one  pistol  and  one  revolver)  with- 
in five  consecutive  business  days.  The  report 
is  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  close  of 
business  on  the  day  the  multiple  disposition 
occurs.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
firearms  licensee  provide  this  information  to 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  i>lace 
of  residence  of  the  purchaser,  although  under 
the  first  paragraph  of  18  U.S.C.  923(gXlKD). 
BATF  may  make  available  information  con- 
tained in  records  required  to  be  kept  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  44  of  title  18— such  as  the 
records  of  multiple  sales— to  Federal.  State, 
or  local  law  enforcement  officers  when  such 
officers  so  request. 

This  section  makes  the  reporting  of  mul- 
tiple sales  more  helpful  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Initially,  it  changes  the  mul- 
tiple sale  reporting  requirement  so  that  It 
would  apply  in  cases  in  which  a  person 
bought  two  or  more  handguns  in  a  thirty  day 
period.  The  present  five  day  period  is  easily 
circumvented.  For  example,  a  person  could 
buy  a  handgun  every  6th  business  day  begin- 
ning on  March  1.  1991  and  ending  on  April  1. 
1991  and  end  up  with  seven  weapons  in  that 
32  day  period  without  implicating  the  report- 
ing requirements.  Such  a  pattern  of  sales 
might  attract  the  attention  of  BATF  when  it 
conducted  its  next  regular  annual  inspection 
of  the  dealer's  books  as  authorized  by  18 
U.S.C.  923(gKlKB)(ii)— particularly  if  the 
weapons  were  not  typically  used  for  sporting 
purposes— and  the  information  would  likely 
be  shared  with  law  enforcement  authorities 
of  the  purchaser's  place  of  residence  if  they 
suspected  the  multiple  sale  and  requested  it. 
But  local  authorities  might  not  have  reason 
to  suspect  a  highly  suspicious  multiple  sale 
and  by  the  time  they  became  aware  it  would 
often  be  too  late  to  prevent  the  weapons 
trom  being  resold  to  criminals  or  used  in 
crimes.  Extending  the  multiple  sales  period 
to  thirty  days  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
"straw"  purchasers  of  handguns  for  illegal 
resale  to  operate  undetected. 

Second,  the  section  adds  a  requirement 
that  the  firearms  licensee  send  a  copy  of  the 


report  of  multiple  sales  to  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  place  of  residence  of 
the  purchaser.  The  copy  must  be  sent  by  the 
cloee  of  business  on  the  day  the  multiple  sale 
is  completed,  the  same  time  period  in  which 
the  report  must  be  submitted  to  BATF  under 
current  law.  This  will  ensure  that  local  au- 
thorities are  aware  of  the  multiple  sale  and 
can  take  action  as  soon  as  possible  In  cases 
where  it  appears  that  the  multiple  sale  is 
likely  to  lead  to  improper  redistribution  of 
the  weapons  or  their  use  in  criminal  activ- 
ity. The  amendment  impoees  only  a  very 
slight  burden  on  firearms  licensee*.  In  es- 
sence, they  are  merely  required  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  multiple  sale  to  a 
local  police  department  at  the  same  time 
they  mall  the  original  rei»rt  to  BATF.  TTie 
appropriate  local  police  department  is  easily 
determined  since  the  purchaser's  address 
msut  be  indicated  on  the  form  required  to  be 
completed  by  all  firearms  purchasers. 

Sec.  420 

Current  law  prohlbiU  such  acts  as  receiv- 
ing, concealing,  storing,  selling,  or  disposing 
of  stolen  firearms  or  explosives,  knowing  or 
having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  they 
are  stolen.  The  amendments  in  this  section 
extend  the  list  of  prohibited  activities  in  re- 
lation to  stolen  firearms  and  explosives  to 
include  poesession. 

Sec.  421 

This  amendment  addresses  the  law  enforce- 
ment problem  posed  by  persons  such  as 
aliens  who  are  legally  in  the  United  States, 
but  who  do  not  reside  in  any  State,  and  who 
acquire  firearms  from  Federal  firearms  li- 
censees by  utilizing  an  intermediary.  Having 
acquired  firearms  in  this  country,  such 
aliens  often  smuggle  the  weapons  out  of  the 
country.  It  is  generally  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  transfer  a  firearm  to  any  other  person 
who  does  not  reside  In  the  State  in  which  the 
transferor  resides.  However,  the  alien's  re- 
ceipt of  a  firearm  trom  a  licensee  or  through 
an  intermediary  does  not  violate  any  specific 
provision  of  current  law. 

The  amendment  would  not  prohibit  an 
alien  lawfully  conducting  a  firearms  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  trom  receiving  fire- 
arms in  the  conduct  of  such  business.  More- 
over, the  amendment  does  not  affect  those 
aliens  who  legally  import  or  bring  firearms 
into  the  United  States  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses and  would  not  preclude  the  lawful  ac- 
quisition of  firearms  by  aliens  who  have  es- 
tablished residency  In  a  State. 

Sec.  422 

The  amendments  in  this  section  would  pro- 
vide that  the  penalty  for  conspiring  to  vio- 
late Federal  firearms  or  explosives  laws 
would  be  the  same  as  the  substantive  of- 
fense. They  are  similar  to  21  U.S.C.  8i6  relat- 
ing to  conspiracies  to  violate  the  Federal 
drug  laws. 

Sec.  423 

The  amendments  in  this  section,  would 
make  it  a  federal  offense,  punishable  by  up 
to  ten  years  of  imprisonment,  to  steal  a  fire- 
arm or  explosive  materials  trom  a  Federal 
firearms  licensee  or  a  Federal  explosive  li- 
censee or  permittee. 

Sec.  424 

The  amendments  in  this  section  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  not  only  li- 
censees, to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  explo- 
sive materials  to  felons  or  other  prohibited 
persons.  This  amendment  would  conform  18 
U.S.C.  842(d)  to  a  similar  provision  on  firs- 
arms,  18  U.S.C.  422(d). 
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B.  Probibited  Oon  Clips  and  Magazines 
Subtitle  B  of  title  IV  is  designed  to  place 
severe  restrictlona  on  certain  ammunition 
clips  and  other  ammunition  feeding-  devices 
tbat  are  frequently  used  with  "assault  weap- 
ons" to  enable  them  to  fire  a  large  number  of 
rounds  without  reloading.  A  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  considerations  supporting 
this  proposal  appears  in  Statement  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Edward  S.G.  Dennis, 
Jr.,  Concerning  the  Firearms  and  Drug-Test- 
ing Provisions  in  H.R.  2708  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime  (March  6, 
19B0). 

Sec.  431.  Findings 
Section  431  contains  congressional  findings 
that  the  trafficking  in  and  use  of  magazines, 
ammunition  belts,  and  other  feeding  devices 
that  enable  a  firearm  to  fire  more  than  fif- 
teen rounds  without  reloading  affect  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  finding  that  these  devices  are  sold  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  are 
moved  In  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  use  in 
violent  crimes.  Such  findings  establish  a  fed- 
eral Jurisdictional  nexus  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Clause  which  in  turn  justi- 
fies proscribing  certain  acts  concerning  such 
feeding  devices  without  a  showing  that  the 
device  involved  in  a  case  was,  or  had  been,  a 
part  of  interstate  commerce.  See  Perez  v. 
United  States.  402  U.S.  146  (1971). 
Sees.  432-33.  Certain  ammunition  clips  and  mag- 
azines defined  as  firearms  and  definition  of 
ammunition  feeding  device 

Section  433  defines  the  term  "ammunition 
feeding  device"  and  inserts  that  definition  in 
subsection  921(a)  of  title  18,  the  part  of  chap- 
ter 44  that  sets  out  definitions  pertaining  to 
firearms  and  firearms  offenses  in  that  chap- 
ter. Such  a  device  is  defined  as  a  detachable 
magazine,  belt,  drum,  feed  strip,  or  similar 
device  which  has  a  capacity  of,  or  which  can 
be  readily  converted  or  restored  to  hold  more 
than  15  rounds  of  ammunition,  other  than 
any  attached  tubular  device  designed  to  ac- 
cept and  capable  of  operating  with  only  .22 
rlm-flre  caliber  ammunition.  It  would  also 
include  any  combination  of  parts  from  which 
such  a  device  can  be  assembled. 

Section  432,  in  turn,  defines  "ammunition 
feeding  device"  as  a  firearm.  The  term  "fire- 
arm" already  includes  such  things  as  muf- 
flers and  silencers  which,  like  large-capacity 
annmunition  feeding  devices,  are  not  nec- 
essary for  the  actual  operation  of  a  firearm. 
Defining  ammunition  feeding  devices  as  fire- 
arms is  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  It  win  require  manufacturers 
and  Importers  to  keep  records,  allow  govern- 
ment inspection  of  these  records  to  ensure 
that  these  devices  are  not  being  illegally  im- 
ported or  sold,  and  generally  make  applica- 
ble the  present  inspection  and  enforcement 
mechanisms  that  exist  for  firearms. 
Sec.  434.  Prohibitions  applicable  to  ammunition 
feeding  devices 

Section  434  sets  out  criminal  prohibitions 
that  apply  to  ammunition  feeding  devices 
and  also  Important  exceptions  to  those  pro- 
hibitions. The  section  sets  out  a  new  sub- 
section 932(t)  in  Utle  18  which  makes  it  an 
offense  to  import,  manufacture,  transport, 
■blp.  tnuicfer.  receive,  or  possess  such  an 
SLmmanltton  feeding  device.  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 436  of  the  bill,  the  punishment  for  such 
an  offense  is  up  to  ten^ears'  imprisonment 
and  a  felony  level  fine.  Section  434.  however, 
provides  for  three  exceptions.  First,  it  is  not 
an  offeoM  for  a  licensed  importer  or  manu- 
facturer to  make  or  Import  an  ammunition 
feeding  device  for  sale  or  distribution  to  an 
entity  of  the  federal  'government  or  of  a 
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State  or  |ocal  government.  Second,  it  is  not 
an  ofrens#  for  a  licensee  to  manufacture  such 
devices  for  the  purpose  of  exi>ortation. 

Third,  it  is  not  an  offense  to  possess,  trans- 
port, or  |hip  an  ammunition  feeding  device 
which  was  possessed  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  aubeection,  or  to  transfer  such  a  de- 
vice whidh  was  possessed  on  that  date  pro- 
vided tha  conditions  of  new  subsections  922 
(u)  and  (vO  are  met. 

SubsecttionB  922  (u)  and  (v),  which  are  also 
set  out  is  section  434  of  this  bill,  establish  a 
registratioD  scheme  for  these  devices  which 
is  akin  tq  that  already  in  place  for  such  fire- 
arms aai  machinegruns — ft-equently  called 
"Title  n  prearms"  in  reference  to  Title  II  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  See  26  U.S.C. 
5801,  et  s^.,  especially  section  5841  which  es- 
tablishes the  registration  system.  The  reg- 
istration for  ammunition  feeding  devices  is 
much  more  limited  than  that  for  Title  n 
firearms,  however,  in  that  only  firearms 
transferred  need  be  registered.  A  person  law- 
fully in  possession  of  such  a  device  on  the  ef- 
fective d«te  of  the  bill  would  not  have  to  reg- 
ister it  and  may  retain  it  in  his  possession, 
or  even  t^nsport  or  ship  the  device  in  inter- 
state commerce,  for  example  in  the  course  of 
moving  t«  another  state. 

If.  on  tie  other  hand,  the  person  in  posses- 
sion of  tne  device  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  wishee  to  transfer  it  to  another  person  or 
entity — other  than  a  governmental  entity- 
he  must)  register  it  to  the  transferee  in 
acordanci  with  regrulations  to  be  promul- 
erated  by  phe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is 
expected  jthat  the  Secretary  will  issue  regu- 
lations, like  those  applicable  to  machine- 
guns,  re<;juiring  proof  that  the  transferee  is 
not  unde^  a  firearms  disability  before  the  de- 
vice can  I  be  registered.  It  should  be  noted 
that  an  ammunition  feeding  device  once  reg- 
istered to  the  transferee  could  be  sequen- 
tially transferred  provided  it  was  registered 
to  each  ^ew  transferee.  This  too  is  like  the 
current  lAw  with  respect  to  machinegims. 

In  addsion  to  the  requirement  that  only 
ammunition  feeding  devices  transferred 
must  be  registered,  the  registration  scheme 
for  these  (devices  differs  trom  that  for  Title  II 
weapons  tin  other  respects.  The  first  is  the 
cost.  Regtstration  of  ammunition  feeding  de- 
vices will  require  a  payment  of  a  S25.00  fee  as 
compared  to  a  $200.00  tax  on  machinegun  reg- 
istration!. Second,  the  more  limited  reg- 
istration ;  scheme  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
provision  like  that  in  26  U.S.C.  5848  stetlng 
that  no  information  contained  in  the  reg- 
istry of  kmmunition  feeding  devices  or  de- 
rived frofn  the  registration  process  may  be 
used  as  evidence  against  a  person  in  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  "with  respect  to  a  violation 
of  law  olccurring  prior  to  or  concurrently 
with  the  filing  of  the  application  or  registra- 
Uon." 

Such  alprovislon  is  necessary  with  respect 
to  the  njachlnegun  provision  where  ix^sses- 
sion  of  a^i  unregistered  machinegun  is  itself 
an  offend,  only  registered  weapons  may  be 
transferred,  and  to  comply  with  the  registra- 
tion protlsion  for  the  purpose  of  transfer  a 
person  wtuld  in  effect  admit  that  he  had  not 
previous]^  registered  it.  See  United  States  v. 
Freed.  401  U.S.  601,  605-607  (1971).  With  respect 
to  an  amtnunition  feeding  device,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  persons  in  possession  of 
such  a  dovice  register  it. 

Sea  435.  Identification  markings  for 
ammunition  feeding  devices 

This  soctlon  provides  that  all  ammunition 
feeding  devices  must  be  identified  with  a  se- 
rial number  and  such  other  identification  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 
Such  ot)|er  Information  would  typically  in- 
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elude  the  manufacturer's  name  and  address. 
Although  ammunition  feeding  devices  are  in- 
cluded withia  the  definition  of  the  term 
"firearm"  an4  although  a  firearm  has  to  be 
identified  by  a  serial  number,  the  serial 
number  requirement  under  current  law  is 
that  it  be  placed  on  the  ftame  or  receiver.  18 
U.S.C.  923(1).  Since  this  specific  placing  re- 
quirement is|  meaningless  with  respect  to 
ammunition  l)Beding  devices,  this  section  im- 
poses the  reqliirement  on  ammunition  feed- 
ing devices  dif«ctly  for  clarity. 

Sec.\436.  Criminal  penalties 

This  sectioa  sets  out  the  criminal  penalty 
for  a  violatioga  of  new  subsection  922(t)  and 
has  been  disqussed  in  connection  with  sec- 
tion 434  of  thip  subtitle. 
Sec.  437.  Noniriterruption  of  business  for  persons 

in  the  business  of  importing  or  manufacturing 

ammunition  feeding  devices 

Section  437  jpermits  persons  already  in  the 
business  of  inanufacturing  or  importing  am- 
munition feeding  devices  to  continue  to  do 
80  while  thei^  applications  for  licenses  are 
pending.  Sinqe  such  devices  are  included  in 
the  deftnitioi  of  a  firearm,  manufacturers 
and  importers  will  be  required  to  obtain  li- 
censes to  continue  to  engage  in  these  activi- 
ties. Section  437  provides  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  these  businesses  pending 
their  licensing  application  provided  they 
make  application  for  a  license  within  30  days 
of  the  enactnlent  of  this  bill. 

V.  OBSTRUCTION  OF  JUSTICE 

I         Sec.  501 

This  section  (which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  similar  form  in  the  101st 
Congress  as  f  1201  of  H.R.  5260)  would  estab- 
lish appropriately  higher  penalties  for  ob- 
struction of  jbstice  offenses  against  court  of- 
ficers and  juiprs  by  amending  18  U.S.C.  1503. 
Currently,  18kj.S.C.  1503  prohibits  a  range  of 
conduct  that|tend8  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration pf  Justice,  including  corrupting, 
threatening,  injuring,  or  retaliating  against 
"any  grand  o^  i>etit  Juror"  and  any  "officer 
in  or  of  any  cpurt  of  the  United  States."  The 
maximum  pe|ialty  for  the  offense  defined  by 
18  U.S.C.  1503  is  five  years  of  imprisonment, 
regardless  or  the  seriousness  of  the  crime 
and  the  extest  of  resulting  harm.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  cmminal  who  engaged  in  a  retal- 
iatory murder  of  a  Juror  who  had  voted  to 
convict  him  rwould  be  exposed  to  no  more 
than  five  years  of  imprisonment  pursuant  to 
this  statute. 

More  adeqfiate  penalties  appear  in  the 
statutes  that]  define  the  comparable  offenses 
of  tampering  [with  or  retaliating  against  wit- 
nesses, victi^,  and  informants,  18  U.S.C. 
1512  (tampering)  and  18  U.S.C.  1513  (retalia- 
tion). Under  both  of  these  statutes,  conduct 
like  that  prohibited  by  18  U.S.C.  1503  is  pun- 
ishable by  uii  to  ten  years  of  imprisonment 
when  dlrectetl  against  a  witness.  18  U.S.C. 
1512  further  4uthorize8  imprisonment  for  up 
to  twenty  ye$ra  in  the  case  of  an  attempted 
killing,  and  jincorporates  by  reference  the 
penalties  for  murder  and  manslaughter 
under  18  U.4c.  1111  and  18  U.S.C.  1112  for 
cases  where  c^^th  results. 

The  propond  amendment  would  conform 
the  i>enaltlea  available  under  18  U.S.C.  1503 
to  those  avaDable  for  obstruction  of  Justice 
offenses  agaiast  witnesses,  thereby  providing 
an  adequate  system  of  sanctions  for  com- 
parable offenses  against  Jurors,  Judges,  and 
other  Judicial  officers  and  officers  serving  in 
courts.  The  basic  offense  would  be  punish- 
able by  up  to  ten  years  of  imprisonment, 
with  up  to  twenty  years  of  Imprisonment  in 
the  case  of  ab  attempting  killing,  and  pun- 
ishment as  provided  in  the  murder  and  man- 
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slaughter  statutes  in  cases  where  death  re- 
sults. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide  a  twen- 
ty-year maximum  penalty  for  cases  in  which 
the  offense  was  committed  against  a  petit 
juror  in  connection  with  a  charged  Class  A 
or  B  felony.  I.e.,  a  felony  that  carries  a  maxi- 
mum punishment  of  twenty-five  years'  im- 
prisonment or  more,  or  the  death  penalty.  18 
U.S.C.  3559.  The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
reduce  the  attractiveness  of  jury  tampering, 
by  establishing  an  increased  penalty  when 
the  underlying  charge  sought  to  be  affected 
by  the  offense  is  itself  a  more  serious  crime. 
CurrenUy,  since  18  U.S.C.  1508  provides  only 
a  maximum  of  five  years'  imprisonment, 
there  is  little  deterrent  for  a  defendant  fac- 
ing a  potential  sentence  of  life  imprisonment 
or  twenty -five  or  more  years  not  to  try  to  in- 
fluence a  petit  Juror  in  the  case.  A  similarly 
graduated  penalty  scheme  Is  currently  found 
in  18  U.S.C.  3146.  which  punishes  the  wlllfUl 
failure  to  api>ear  for  trial. 

The  final  proposed  amendment  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  technical.  It  replaces  the  old  term 
"United  States  conunlssioner"  in  18  U.S.C. 
1603  with  the  correct  title  "United  States 
magistrate  judge". 

Sec.SOZ. 

This  section  (which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year  as  {1202  of  H.R. 
5289)  would  amend  18  U.S.C.  1513  to  provide 
appropriately  higher  penalties  for  retalia- 
tory killings  and  attempted  killings  of  wit- 
nesses, victims,  and  informants.  Currently, 
the  companion  statute,  18  U.S.C.  1512,  pro- 
hibits efforts  to  obstruct  justice  by  tamper- 
ing or  Interfering  with  witnesses,  victims, 
and  Informants.  Including  killing,  attempt- 
ing to  kill,  and  using  physical  force  against 
such  persons.  Under  section  1512.  a  killing  is 
punishable  by  the  penalties  prescribed  for 
murder  and  manslaughter  in  18  U.S.C.  llU 
and  1113— Including  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment in  cases  of  first  degree  murder— while 
an  attempted  killing  is  punishable  by  up  to 
twenty  years  in  prison.  The  offense  of  using 
physical  force,  short  of  attempted  murder,  is 
punishable  by  a  maximum  of  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

18  U.S.C.  1513  makes  It  a  ten-year  felony  to 
engage  in  violent  retaliatory  acts  against 
the  same  classes  of  protected  persons  as  sec- 
tion 1512.  For  no  discernible  reason,  however, 
section  1513,  unlike  its  counterpart  section 
1512,  contains  no  specific  prohibition  or  en- 
hanced penalties  for  the  aggravated  offenses 
of  killing  or  attempting  to  kill  a  witness, 
victim,  or  informant  with  the  same  retalia- 
tory intent.  The  proposed  amendments 
would  close  this  gap  by  adding  to  section 
1513  an  offense  of  retaliatory  killing  or  at- 
tempted killing  of  witnesses,  victims,  and  in- 
formants, carrying  the  same  penalties  as  the 
corresponding  provision  In  18  U.S.C.  1512(a). 
Sec.  503. 

This  proposal  extends  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  who  are  assisting 
federal  officers  or  employees  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  the  protection  of  18 
U.S.C.  1114  and  related  sUtutes  which  make 
it  a  crime  to  murder,  kidnap,  or  assault  fed- 
eral officials  enumerated  in  section  1114.  See 
18  U.S.C.  Ill  (assault)  and  1201  (kidnapping). 
In  doing  80,  the  proposal  codifies  a  consist- 
ent body  of  anwllate  case  law,  which  has 
held  exlBting  section  1114  applicable  to  State 
and  local  ofncers  aaaisting  federal  employees 
In  a  variety  of  law  enforcement  contexts.  See 
e.g.,  UrUtea  States  v.  Torres.  862  F.2d  1025  (3d 
Clr.  1988):  United  States  v.  WUliajtaon.  482  F.2d 
908  (5th  Clr.  1873);  United  States  v.  Heed.  413 
F.2d  338  (10th  Clr.  1969),  cert,  denied.  387  U.S. 
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954  (1970);  United  States  v.  HeUczer,  373  F.2d 
241  (2d  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  388  U.S.  917  (1967); 
United  States  v.  Chunn,  347  F.2d  717  (7th  dr. 
1965).  Although  no  contrary  authority  appar- 
ently exists,  affording  express  statutory  cov- 
erage to  assisting  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  is  useful  in  avoiding  the 
need  for  future  litigation.  It  also  would  over- 
come any  argument  to  the  contrary  (as  to 
persons  assisting  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration) based  on  the  somewhat  ambig- 
uous provisions  of  21  U.S.C.  878(b). 

Many  federal  law  enforcement  efforts  de- 
pend for  their  success  upon  the  assistance  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel, 
whose  safety  is  often  jeopardized  as  a  result 
of  the  assistance  they  render  to  federal  offi- 
cers. Accordingly,  it  Is  appropriate  that  the 
protection  of  section  1114  be  extended  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials 
who  assist  in  the  performance  of  federal 
functions. 

VI.  0AN08  AND  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS 

Sec.  601 

The  amendments  In  this  section  are  part  of 
the  implementation  of  an  element  of  the 
F>resldent's  violent  crime  program,  which 
calls  on  the  states  to  "maintain  records  and 
report  on  all  serious  crimes  committed  by 
juveniles  who  frequently  continue  their 
criminal  careers,  into  adulthood,  but  often 
escape  early  Identification  as  repeat  offend- 
ers and  recidivists  because  their  juvenile 
records  are  not  reported."  White  House  Fact 
Sheet  of  May  15,  1989,  at  6.  The  same  point 
was  endorsed  by  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  in  1981,  Final  Report 
at  82-83,  which  stated  that  states  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  available  criminal  his- 
tory Information  for  juveniles  be  entered 
into  the  FBI  criminal  records  system. 

Empirical  data  confirms  that  the  unavail- 
ability of  juvenile  criminal  records  is  in  fact 
a  serious  concern  in  connection  with  violent 
and  firearms  offenses.  For  example,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Statistics  has  estimated  that 
54  percent  of  armed  robbers  In  state  prisons 
in  1986  had  previously  been  sentenced  to  pro- 
bation or  incarceration  as  a  juvenile,  and 
that  15  percent  had  a  prior  juvenile,  but  no 
adult,  sentence.  This  problem  would  be  alle- 
viated by  generally  providing  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  juvenile  records  for  serious  crimes  in 
the  FBI  records  system,  and  by  making  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  rules  for  reporting 
offenses  by  juveniles  who  are  federally  pros- 
ecuted. 

To  implement  this  reform,  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  i»-oposing  an  amendment  to  28 
CFR  {20.32,  which  generally  defines  the  of- 
fenses that  will  be  accepted  in  the  FBI 
records  system.  Paragraph  (a)  of  the  rule 
states  that  Information  is  to  be  included 
concerning  "serious  and/or  significant  of- 
fenses." Subsection  (b)  states  that 
nonserious  offenses  are  excluded,  such  as 
drunkenness,  vagrancy,  distiirbing  the  peace, 
curfew  violaUons,  loitering,  false  fire  alarm, 
non-specific  charges  of  suspicion  or  inves- 
tigation, and  traffic  infractions.  However, 
the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (b)  states  a 
blanket  exclusion  of  offenses  committed  by 
juveniles,  unless  the  juvenile  was  tried  as  an 
adult.  The  proposed  amendment  would  delete 
this  sentence,  and  would  make  a  conforming 
change  in  paragraph  (a),  to  make  it  clear 
that  both  "adult  and  juvenile"  offenses,  if 
serious,  are  to  be  included  in  the  system. 
This  would  permit  the  FBI  to  receive  and  re- 
tain records  relating  to  serious  offenses  of 
state  juvenile  offenders. 

The  statutory  amendments  in  this  section 
int>pose  complementary  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions regarding  the  records  of  federally 


prosecuted  juveniles.  The  first  amendment— 
in  subsection  (a>— would  change  18  U.S.C. 
{5038,  which  generally  governs  the  permis- 
sible uses  of  juvenile  records  and  the  cir- 
cumstances In  which  they  are  to  be  retained. 
The  basic  change  from  current  law  is  that 
records  would  routinely  be  retained  and 
made  available  where  a  juvenile  is  convicted 
of  a  serious  violent  crime  or  drug  crime  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3)  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
18  U.S.C.  {5032.  In  contrast,  the  current  stat- 
ute limits  the  retention  and  availability  of 
such  records  through  the  FBI  records  system 
to  cases  involving  a  second  conviction  of  the 
juvenile.  The  amendment  accordingly  rejects 
the  view  of  the  current  law  that  a  juvenile 
offender  is  entitled  to  "one  ffee  bite,"  even  if 
the  initial  "bite"  is  a  serious  violent  crime 
or  drug  crime,  before  information  is  pre- 
served concerning  his  offenses  for  later  law 
enforcement  and  judicial  use.  The  retention 
of  records  would  be  authorised  in  any  case  of 
convlclton  for  an  offense  described  in  clause 
(3)  of  the  first  paragraph  of  section  5032.  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  actual  exercise  of 
federal  Jurisdiction  in  the  case  was  premised 
on  that  clause  or  on  another  provision  of  sec- 
tion 5032. 

The  amendment  also  adds  a  subsection  to 
18  U.S.C.  {S038  authorising  reporting,  reten- 
tion, disclosure  and  availability  of  juvenile 
records  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the  state  in 
which  a  federal  juvenile  proceeding  takes 
place,  if  the  state  law  is  more  permissive  as 
to  such  matters  than  the  general  standards 
of  {5038.  This  would  generally  ensure  that 
federal  law  will  not  accord  less  weight  than 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  offense  oc- 
curred to  the  public's  interest  In  security 
against  crime,  and  would  also  eliminate  the 
poesibility  that  a  federal  prosecutor  might 
be  Inhibited  from  exercising  federal  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  case  appropriate  for  federal 
prosection  because  state  law  provides  more 
effectively  for  retention  and  availability  of 
records  concerning  the  offender. 

The  second  amendment— in  subsection 
(b>— repeals  a  statue,  18  U.S.C.  3607,  that  au- 
thorizes pre-judgment  iirobatlon  for  certain 
drug  offenders,  and  requires  expungement  of 
records  for  such  an  offender  If  he  was  under 
the  age  of  21  at  the  time  of  the  offense.  This 
amendment  is  also  in  furtherance  of  the  sec- 
tion's general  objective  of  ensuring  retention 
of  accurate  and  complete  criminal  records, 
regardless  of  the  age  of  the  offender. 

In  its  specific  provisions,  18  U.S.C.  3607  now 
authorizes  pre-judgment  probation  for  an  of- 
fense under  21  U.S.C.  S44  for  offenders  with- 
out prior  drug  crime  convictions;  21  U.S.C. 
844  generally  defines  the  offense  of  unlawful 
possession  of  contoUed  substances,  punish- 
able by  up  to  a  year  of  imjHlsonment.  If  a  de- 
fendant Is  accorded  the  special  probationary 
treatment  authorized  by  the  statute,  only  a 
nonpublic  record  is  retained  of  the  disposi- 
tion, and  that  record  can  only  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  in  a  later  proceeding 
whether  the  defendant  is  a  flrst  time  of- 
fender for  purposes  of  {3607.  The  effect  of  the 
mandatory  expungement  for  offenders  under 
21  is  that  all  references  relating  to  the  ar- 
rest, proceedings,  and  disposition  are  i«- 
moved  from  norma]  official  records.  Section 
3607  further  provides  that  the  expungement 
order  has  the  effect  of  restoring  the  defend- 
ant' in  contemplation  of  law  to  the  status  he 
occupied  before  his  arrest  or  prosecution, 
and  that  the  defendant  is  not  subject  to  li- 
ability for  subsequently  falling  to  recite  <»' 
acknowledge  the  occurrence  of  the  arrest  or 
prosecution  in  any  context. 

This  provision  implicitly  presupposes  that 
dnig  possession  offenses  under  21  U.S.C.  844 
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may  properly  have  lew  aertous  consequences 
for  tbe  offender  than  other  offenses  carrying 
ctunparable  penalties,  or  that  knowledge  of 
such  offenses  is  somehow  of  less  importance 
for  the  criminal  Justice  system  than  knowl- 
edge of  other  prior  crimes.  However,  the 
statute's  Implicit  policy  of  leniency  toward 
drug  offenders  through  concealment  of 
records  is  contrary  to  the  concept  of  user  ac- 
countability for  such  offenders,  and  gives 
short  shrift  to  the  enormous  human  and  so- 
cial costs  of  drug  abuse.  Moreover.  In  light  of 
the  uniquely  potent  role  of  drug  abuse  as  a 
contributing  factor  in  other  criminality, 
knowledge  of  a  defendant's  complete  record 
of  drug  offenses  is  at  least  as  important  as 
knowledge  of  other  types  of  crime  for  law  en- 
forcement, judicial,  and  correctional  pur- 
poses. 

Section  3B07's  expungement  requirement 
for  offenders  under  21  compounds  its  costs 
without  any  offsetting  Justiflcatlon.  If  the 
offender  is  a  Juvenile,  he  would  enjoy  in  any 
event  the  benefits  of  the  special  protections 
of  18  U.S.C.  5038  relating  to  Juvenile  records. 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  juvenile  offenders. 
Conversely,  if  the  offender  is  an  adult,  he 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  adults 
who  commit  other  types  of  crimes.  Neither 
considerations  relating  to  the  offender's  in- 
terests nor  considerations  relating  to  soci- 
ety's interests  provide  a  valid  basis  for  ac- 
cording a  specially  favored  status  to  defend- 
ants who  commit  o^enses  covered  by  13607, 
or  Justify  a  special  policy  of  concealment  for 
the  records  of  such  offenses.  The  statute,  as 
proposed  in  the  second  amendment,  should 
simply  be  repealed. 

The  final  subsection  of  this  section,  (c),  is 
a  conforming  amendment  that  deletes  a 
cross-reference  to  18  U.S.C.  3607  in  the  Con- 
trolled Substance  Act. 

Sec.  602 

This  section  combines  several  amendments 
that  were  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  in 
S.  1970.  The  amendments  broaden  the  option 
of  adult  i>roeecutlon  for  serious  Juvenile  of- 
fenders and  gang  leaders. 

One  feature  of  the  amendments  (which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  as  {3724  of  S. 
1970)  would  add  certain  "crack"  cocaine  and 
drug  conspiracy  and  attempt  offenses  com- 
mitted by  Juveniles  to  the  list  of  crimes  set 
forth  in  18  U.S.C.  S032  authorizing  prosecu- 
tion as  an  adult  if  the  Attorney  General  cer- 
tifies that  there  is  a  "substantial  federal  in- 
terest in  the  case"  that  Justifies  adult  pros- 
ecution. Currently,  substantive  drug  offenses 
in  21  U.S.C.  841  (and  other  statutes)  are 
prvdlcates  for  such  action,  but  attempts  and 
consplraciea  to  commit  such  offenses  are 
not.  As  some  United  States  Attorneys  have 
noted,  this  is  an  anomaly  that  should  be  cor- 
rected. Unfortunately,  many  juveniles  today 
are  members  of  gangs  of  conspirators  in- 
volved in  drug  trafficking,  and  their  roles 
may  range  f^om  relatively  IMnge  activities 
to  leadership  of  the  conspiracy  itself.  When 
tbe  offenM  is  safflclAntly  serious,  prosecu- 
tors should  have  the  option  of  proceeding 
•gkinst  a  juvenile  drug  conspirator  as  an 
adolt.  just  as  they  now  have  that  option  with 
respect  to  a  substantive  drug  crime;  and  the 
same  holds  true  for  attempts. 

Likewise,  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  such 
otfeiiMS.  it  is  appropriate  to  add  to  the  list 
of  irwlicate  otfenaes  authorising  adult  pros- 
ecution those  Involving  possession  of  a  mix- 
tare  or  sahstance  containing  in  excess  of  five 
grains  of  cocaine  or  "crack".  (See  21  U.S.C. 
M4.) 

A  second  feature  of  the  amendments  in 
this  section,  which  Is  taken  from  12201  (b) 
and  (c)  of  S.  1970  as  passed  by  the  Senate  last 


year,  is  designed  primarily  to  add  three  seri- 
ous (Ireatms  offenses  to  the  list  of  enumer- 
ated druf  and  violent  felonies  in  18  U.S.C. 
5032  for  which  a  prosecutor  or  a  court  may 
determine  that  a  Juvenile  alleged  to  have 
committed  such  an  offense  should  be  pros- 
ecuted en  an  adult.  The  three  firearms  of- 
fenses thiat  would  be  added  to  section  5032 
each  canoes  a  maximum  prison  term  of  ten 
years  an4  essentially  involve  acts  of  receiv- 
ing or  tiansferring  a  firearm,  or  traveling 
interstate  to  acquire  a  firearm,  knowing  or 
intending  that  it  will  be  used  to  commit  a 
felony.    | 

The  deletion  of  the  reference  to  18  U.S.C. 
922(p)  byj  this  section  corrects  a  technical 
error  in  lection  6457  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
of  1968,  Mthlch  had  Intended  the  reference  to 
be  to  a  0un8-in-the-schoolyard  offense.  That 
offense,  )iowever,  was  not  enacted  in  1968, 
and  by  ^rtue  of  another  bill  section  922(p) 
now  refefs  to  the  manufacture  or  possession 
of  an  undetectable  firearm,  for  which  inclu- 
sion in  section  5032  was  never  intended. 

A  third  feature  of  the  amendments  in  this 
section,  which  passed  the  Senate  as  part  of 
12201(d)  if  S.  1970  last  year,  is  designed  to 
clarity  tl|at  a  Juvenile's  leadership  role  in  an 
offense  to  a  highly  pertinent  factor  in  a 
court's  decision  whether  or  not  to  transfer 
the  Juveiiile  for  trial  as  an  adult.  Chirrently, 
the  applicable  paragraph  of  18  U.S.C.  5032, 
which  seis  forth  the  relevant  factors  for  con- 
sideratic^,  only  directs  the  court  to  weigh 
the  "natnre  of  the  offense".  While  this  may 
impllcitlr  include  the  issue  of  the  extent  of 
the  Juvenile's  role,  the  proposed  amendment 
clarifies  this  point  while  also  indicating  as  a 
matter  of  policy  that  an  affirmative  finding 
that  a  Juvenile  has  played  a  major  role  in  a 
controllefd  substance  or  firearms  offense 
shall  coilnt  heavily  in  favor  of  a  determina- 
tion to  tiy  the  Juvenile  as  an  adult. 
j  Sec.  603 

The  Aati-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1968  (section 
6451)  ad^d,  as  a  new  predicater  offense  cat- 
egory to  [the  Armed  Career  (Mminal  statute, 
acts  of  juvenile  delinquency  that,  if  commit- 
ted by  aa  adult,  would  constitute  a  crime  of 
violencej  In  view  of  the  increasing  involve- 
ment of  youthful  offenders  with  serious  drug 
offenses,  and  the  known  association  of  drug 
crimes  i»ith  violence,  it  is  appropriate  also 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Armed  Career 
Criminal  Act  to  include  acts  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency that,  if  committed  by  an  adult, 
would  m*et  the  Act's  definition  of  a  "serious 
drug  offtnse,"  i.e.,  those  drug  felonies  that 
carry  a  maximum  prison  term  of  ten  years  or 
more.  A4  amendment  including  certain  seri- 
ous drugl  crimes  by  Juveniles  as  Armed  Ca- 
reer Oltnlnal  Act  predicate  offenses  was 
passed  b  '  the  Senate  last  year  as  |2202  of  S. 
1970. 

Sec.  604 

The  Tgavel  Act  was  passed  in  1961  as  part 
of  a  series  of  statutes  intended  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  organized  crime.  It  punishes 
any  person  who  travels  interstate  with  in- 
tent to  (1 )  distribute  the  proceeds  of  any  un- 
lawful activity,  (2)  commit  any  crime  of  vio- 
lence to  further  any  unlawful  activity,  or  (3) 
otherwise  promote  or  facilitate  the  pro- 
motion of  any  unlawful  activity,  and  who 
thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  perform 
any  of  the  intended  acts  specified  above.  The 
statute  defines  "unlawful  activity"  to  in- 
clude those  generic  categories  of  offenses 
that  as$  frequently  associated  with  orga- 
nized ci9me,  namely  gambling,  controlled 
substanoes,  prostitution,  extortion,  arson, 
bribery,  and  money  laundering. 

The  Aot  carries  a  maximum  penalty  of  five 
years'  IBcarceratlon.  While  this  is  adequate 
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with  respect  bo  violations  Involving  acts  of 
distributing  tpe  proceeds  of  or  otherwise  pro- 
moting unlawful  activity,  it  Is  not  sufficient 
with  respect  to  acts  involving  the  commis- 
sion or  attempted  commission  of  a  crime  of 
violence  In  furtherance  of  unlawful  activity. 
The  United  ^tates  Sentencing  Commission 
recently  exafilned  about  a  hundred  cases 
under  the  IVavel  Act  and  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  Commission  found  that  close 
to  30%  of  all  defendants  received  maximum 
five-year  sentences  under  the  applicable 
Travel  Act  guideline,  and  that  more  than 
70%  of  that  K^x>up  would,  under  the  guide- 
lines, have  rflceived  a  sentence  greater  than 
five  years,  if  this  had  been  allowed  by  the 
statute.  j 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Commission 
determined  tliat  "the  sentencing  outcomes 
required  by  the  guidelines  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  low  statutory  maximum  pen- 
alty." The  Commission  in  a  report  to  Con- 
gress thus  recommended,  consistent  with  the 
instant  proposal,  that  the  maximum  penalty 
for  Travel  Act  violations  be  raised  to  twenty 
years  when  the  conduct  involves  a  crime  of 
violence,  and  up  to  life  Imirisonment  if 
death  results! 

This  maximum  penalty  increases  will  en- 
able the  achievement,  through  the  operation 
of  the  sentehcing  guidelines,  of  an  api>ro- 
prlate  and  f^ir  sentencing  result  when,  for 
example,  an  individual  is  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Travel  Act  involving  the  com- 
mission or  attempted  conunission  or  murder, 
kidnapping,  er  serious  assault  for  which  the 
guidelines  p^scrlbe  a  sentence  of  greater 
than  five  yeAv.  In  short,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  defendant  who  commits  a  serious 
crime  of  violence  under  the  Travel  Act 
should  be  ptinished  substantially  less  se- 
verely than  one  who  engaged  In  the  same 
conduct  under  another  federal  statute  with  a 
different  Jurisdictional  base.  The  proposed 
amendment  Insures  that  henceforth  Travel 
Act  offensesj  involving  crimes  of  violence 
may  be  propel-Iy  punished. 

Sec.  60S 

This  amenjSment,  included  in  S.  1970  as 
passed  by  this  Senate  in  the  101st  Congress 
(13709),  woul4  increase  the  penalty  under  18 
U.S.C.  1958  fdr  conspiring  to  commit  murder 
for  hire.  Tills  offense  ft'equently  involves 
"contracts"  put  out  by  participants  in  orga- 
nized crime  activities. 

Presently,  section  1958  contains  no  penalty 
for  a  conspiracy.  The  section  provides  a  ten- 
year  maximum  penalty  for  traveling  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  intent 
to  commit  n^urder  for  hire,  and  includes  in- 
creases in  this  maximum  penalty  if  personal 
injury  or  deith  results  trom  the  offense.  A 
conspiracy  to  violate  section  19S8  is,  how- 
ever, punishable  only  under  18  U.S.C.  371,  the 
general  const>iracy  statute,  which  carries  a 
maximum  of 'Ave  years'  imprisonment. 

This  penalty  level  is  insufficient  to  vindi- 
cate the  seriousness  of  this  offense.  Re- 
cently, for  example,  a  male-female  couple 
were  convicted  in  Indiana  of  a  scheme  to  hire 
a  "hit"  man  to  murder  the  wife  of  one  and 
the  husband  of  the  other;  fortunately,  the 
scheme  was  reported  to  the  FBI  which  was 
able  to  arrest  the  conspirators  after  they  had 
paid  an  undercover  agent,  posing  as  a  "hit" 
man,  S2,000  to  perform  the  killings. 

Under  the  etatement,  section  1958  would  It- 
self Include  a  penalty  for  conspiracies  to  vio- 
late the  sefstion.  The  maximum  penalty 
would  be  seu  at  the  ten-year  level,  the  same 
as  for  the  oft  »nse  of  traveling  interstate  with 
Intent  to  coi  unit  murder  for  hire. 
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Vn.  TKRRORISM 

A.  Aviation  Terrortsm 
Sec.  701 

Subeection  (a)  of  this  section  adds  a  new 
section  36  to  chapter  2  (relating  to  Aircraft 
and  Motor  Vehicles)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  which  deals  with  violence  at  inter- 
national airports. 

Subsection  (a)  of  proposed  18  U.S.C.  36  es- 
tablishes the  offense  required  by  paragraph  1 
of  Article  n  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Supj^es- 
sion  of  Unlawful  Acts  of  Violence  at  Airports 
Serving  International  Civil  Aviation.  The 
provision  makes  it  an  offense  for  a  person 
unlawfully  and  intentionally,  using  any  de- 
vice, substance  or  weapon,  (1)  to  perform  an 
act  of  violence  against  another  person  at  an 
international  airport  serving  civil  aviation 
or  (2)  to  destroy  or  seriously  damage  the  fa- 
cilities of  an  international  airport  serving 
civil  aviation  or  aircraft  not  in  service  lo- 
cated thereon,  or  to  disrupt  service  at  such 
an  atnwrt.  Consistent  with  the  requirement 
of  the  Protocol,  the  prohibited  act  must  en- 
danger or  be  likely  to  endanger  safety  at  an 
airport  serving  international  civil  aviation. 
Upon  conviction,  a  person  would  be  subject 
to  a  fine  under  18  U.S.C.  3571  and/or  impris- 
onment of  not  more  than  twenty  years.  If 
death  results  flrom  the  prohibited  conduct, 
the  offender  could  be  punished  by  death  or 
imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

Proposed  18  U.S.C.  36(b)  provides  for  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  the  prohibited  activity 
(1)  when  it  takes  place  within  the  United 
States  or  (2)  when  the  prohibited  activity 
takes  place  outside  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  offender  is  later  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  latter  jurisdictional  basis  is  re- 
quired by  Article  III  of  the  Protocol  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  Protocol 
that  Party  States  prosecute  or  extradite  for 
prosecution  offenders  found  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  former  jurisdictional  basis  ensures 
clear  federal  jurisdiction  over  any  terrorist 
attack  at  an  international  airport  serving 
civil  aviation  within  the  United  States. 

State  and  local  governments  would  retain 
their  existing  jurisdiction  over  violence  at 
airports.  This  provision  supplements  and 
does  not  supplant  state  and  local  authority. 
In  regard  to  terrorist  atucks  at  foreign  air- 
ports in  which  American  nationals  are  killed 
or  seriously  injured,  the  iirovislons  of  18 
U.S.C.  2332  remain  applicable.  "Finding"  the 
perpetrators  within  the  United  States  is  not 
a  prerequisite  for  jurisdiction  under  18  U.S.C. 
2332. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  701  con- 
cern a  technical  conforming  tonendment  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  section. 
Sec.  702 

This  section  repeals  section  902(nK3)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
1472(nX3))  and  renumbers  section  902(nX4)  as 
section  902(nX3).  The  paragraph  to  be  re- 
pealed currently  reads:  "This  subsection 
shall  only  be  applicable  if  the  place  of  Uke- 
off  or  the  place  of  actual  landing  of  the  air- 
craft on  board  which  the  offense,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  is  com- 
mitted is  situated  outside  the  territory  of 
the  State  of  registration  of  that  aircraft." 

Section  902(n),  which  criminalises  aircraft 
piracy  committed  outside  the  special  air- 
craft jortadlctlon  of  the  United  States,  was 
enacted  as  part  of  the  AnUhljacking  Act  of 
1974  (section  103(b)  of  Public  Law  93-366).  to 
implement  to  Ha^ue  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
preoion  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft.  Sec- 
tion 908(nX3)  was  intended  to  reflect  para- 
graph 3  of  Article  3  of  the  Convention,  which 
states  that  the  Convention  normally  applies 


"only  if  the  place  of  take-off  or  the  place  of 
actual  landing  of  the  aircraft  on  which  the 
offense  is  committed  is  situated  outside  the 
territory  of  the  State  of  registration  of  that 
aircraft."  However,  the  authors  of  the  legis- 
lation overlooked  the  obligation  of  para- 
graph 5  of  Article  3  of  the  Convention  when 
the  alleged  aircraft  hijacker  is  found  in  the 
territory  of  a  Stote  Party  other  than  the 
State  of  registration  of  the  hijacked  aircraft. 

For  example,  under  the  Hague  Convention 
the  hijacking  of  an  Air  India  flight  that 
never  left  India  is  not  Initially  covered  by 
the  Convention.  (Article  3,  paragraph  3.) 
However,  the  subsequent  flight  of  the  alleged 
offender  from  India  to  another  State  Party 
triggers  treaty  obligations,  under  the  "not- 
withstanding paragraph  3"  language  of  para- 
graph 5  of  Article  3.  Paragraph  5  makes  the 
obligation  of  Article  7,  to  either  prosecute  or 
extradite  an  alleged  offender  found  in  a  par- 
ty's territory,  applicable  to  a  hijacker  of  a 
purely  domestic  air  flight  who  flees  to  an- 
other State:  "Notwithstanding  paragraphs  3 
and  4  of  this  Article,  Articles  6,  7.  8  and  10 
shall  apply  whatever  the  place  of  take-off  or 
the  place  of  actual  landing  of  the  aircraa,  if 
the  offender  or  the  alleged  offender  is  found 
in  the  territory  of  a  State  other  than  the 
SUte  of  registration  of  that  aircraft." 

While  the  meaning  of  paragraph  5  of  Arti- 
cle 3  may  not  have  been  perfectly  understood 
at  the  time  the  Hague  (Convention  was  adopt- 
ed, subsequent  international  conventions 
have  made  the  concept  crystal  clear.  It  is 
now  appropriate  to  correct  our  prior  minor 
misunderstanding  of  our  international  obli- 
gation under  the  Hague  Convention. 

B.  MARrrWE  TERRORISM 
Sees.  711-13 

These  sections  contain  the  short  title, 
findings,  and  statement  of  purpose  for  the 
Act  proposed  in  this  subtitle. 

The  Act  will  implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against 
the  Safety  of  Maritime  Navigation  and  the 
Protocol  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Fixed  Platforms 
Located  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Convention  and  Protocol 
on  November  5,  1989.  The  Administration  has 
stated  its  intention  to  deposit  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  after  this  domestic  leg- 
islation is  enacted.  When  the  Administration 
deposits  the  instrument  of  ratification.  It 
will  declare,  pursuant  to  Article  16(2)  of  the 
Ck>nvention,  that  the  United  States  does  not 
consider  Itself  bound  to  submit  to  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  respect  of  disputes  aris- 
ing under  the  convention,  consistent  with 
the  understanding  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  contained  in  the  report 
accompanying  Treaty  Doc.  101-1.  See  S.  Exec. 
Rept.  18,  101st  Cong.  1st  Sess.  at  p.  3  (Novem- 
ber 19, 1969). 

Sec.  714 

This  section  would  add  two  new  sections  to 
chapter  111  (relating  to  shipping)  of  tiUe  18, 
United  States  Code.  The  new  sections  supple- 
ment existing  provisions  of  federal  law  and 
do  not  supplant  them.  The  first,  proposed 
section  2280,  covers  violence  against  mari- 
time navigation.  The  second,  proposed  sec- 
tion 2281,  deals  with  violence  against  mari- 
time fixed  platforms. 

Section  Z2a0(a)  sets  forth  the  various  of- 
fenses required  by  the  first  paragraph  of  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Mari- 
time Navigation.  Section  2380(aX8)  (the  at- 
tempt provlBlon)  eCrectoatea  the  requirement 


of  paragraph  2(a)  of  Article  3  of  the  Conven- 
tion. (Paragraph  2(b)  of  Article  3  of  the  Con- 
vention is  Implemented  by  existing  18  U.S.C. 
(complicity)  and  371  (conspiracy)).  Each  of 
the  prohibited  acts  basically  tracks  the  Con- 
vention's language  and  is  self-explanatory. 
Section  2280(aX6)  (relating  to  communica- 
tion of  false  information)  uses  the  "knowl- 
edge" formulation  adopted  by  Congress  in  18 
U.S.C.  32(aX6)  and  fully  complies  with  the 
Convention's  requirements.  The  jwnalty 
level  complies  with  Article  5  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  is  comparable  to  that  contained  in 
18  U.S.C.  32  (destruction  of  aircraft  or  air- 
craft facilities). 

Section  2280(b)  (relating  to  threats)  imple- 
ments paragraph  2(c)  of  Article  3  of  the  (Con- 
vention. Section  2280(b)  follows  the  penalty 
level  and  the  formulation  utilized  by  (Con- 
gress in  recently  enacted  18  U.S.C.  32(c)  and 
49  U.S.C.  App.  1472(mX2)  (i.e.,  "with  an  ap- 
parent determination  and  will  to  carry  the 
threat  into  execution").  The  words  "threat- 
ened act"  are  used  to  clearly  show  that  it  is 
the  act  which.  If  it  were  performed,  must  en- 
danger the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship.  The 
threat  by  itself  does  not  have  to  endanger 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship. 

Section  2280(c)  specifies  the  circumstances 
when  federal  jurisdiction  exists  over  the  pro- 
hibited acts  of  section  2280(a).  Paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (c)  relates  to  circumstances  in- 
volving a  "covered"  ship.  Paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  relates  to  circumstances  in- 
volving a  "noncovered"  ship,  which  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  2  of  Article  4  of  the  (Con- 
vention (i.e.,  the  offender  has  fled  the  terri- 
tory of  the  country  where  the  prohibited  act 
occurred  upon  or  against  a  ship  not  Initially 
protected  by  the  Convention  and  the  offender 
is  now  present  in  the  United  States). 

The  term  "covered  ship,"  which  is  based 
upon  paragraph  1  of  Article  4  of  the  Conven- 
tion, basically  means  a  ship  that  is  operating 
or  scheduled  to  operate  outside  the  terri- 
torial "waters"  (i.e..  the  territorial  sea  and/ 
or  internal  waters)  of  any  particular  coun- 
try. Hence,  it  covers  all  ships  that  go.  have 
come,  or  are  scheduled  to  go  upon  the  the 
high  seas  as  well  as  ships  that  leave,  are 
scheduled  to  leave,  or  have  arrived  trom  out- 
side the  territorial  waters  of  any  particular 
country.  The  term  applies  primarily  to  ships 
engaged  in  international  shipping,  although, 
if  a  ship  is  engaged  only  In  commerce  be- 
tween points  in  the  same  country,  the  tenn 
also  encompasses  that  ship  if  the  ships  trav- 
els at  some  time  during  its  voyage  upon  the 
high  seas.  A  ship  is  not  covered  under  the 
Convention  if  it  has  remained  or  is  scheduled 
to  sUy  within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  sin- 
gle country  and  if.  in  fact,  it  so  stays.  How- 
ever, if  it  departs  the  territorial  waters  of  a 
single  country  or  is  scheduled  to  so  depart,  it 
Is  covered  under  the  Convention. 

The  clauses  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  establish  jurisdiction  in  the  situations 
mandated  by  paragrairii  1  of  Article  6  of  the 
(Convention,  i.e..  clauses  (cXlXA)  (1),  (11)  and 
(ill)  (relating  to  nationals  of  the  United 
States))  and  two  optional  situations  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  2  of  Article  6  of  the  Con- 
vention (i.e..  clauses  (cXlXAXili))  (as  to  a 
stateless  person  whose  habitual  residence  is 
in  the  United  States),  and  (cXlXB)).  In  addi- 
tion, subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (c)  implements  the  manaatory  re- 
quirement in  paragraph  4  of  Article  6  of  the 
(Convention  to  cover  the  situation  where  the 
offender  is  subeequentiy  present  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  alter  having  committed  a  prohib- 
ited act  on  or  against  a  covered  ship  over 
which  conduct  the  United  States  was  pro- 
vided no  direct  mandatory  or  optional  juris- 
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dlctlonal  basis  pursuant  to  paragraphs  1  or  2 
of  Article  6  of  the  Convention  at  the  time  of 
the  offense.  This  provision  is  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  basic  "prosecute  or  extra- 
dite" requirement  of  the  Convention. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subeection  (c)  establishes 
the  Jurisdiction  required  by  paragraph  2  of 
Article  4  of  the  Convention  to  cover  the  situ- 
ation wken  a  prohibited  act  is  committed 
against  a  ship  not  covered  by  the  Convention 
(i.e.,  a  ship  engaged  in  convmerce  within  a 
single  country)  but  the  perpetrator  has  fled 
and  Is  now  present  in  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subeection  (c)  has  been 
drafted  to  cover  all  prohibited  activity 
against  or  upon  any  vessel  committed  in  an 
attempt  to  compel  the  United  States  to  do  or 
abstain  firom  doing  an  act.  The  Convention, 
in  paragraph  2  of  Article  6.  permits  coverage 
when  the  extortionate  demand  against  a 
State  Involves  a  "covered  ship."  The  limita- 
tion to  covered  shipe  is  not  desirable  when 
the  United  States  itself  is  the  target  of  the 
extortion.  Expanding  coverage  to  any  vessel 
la  clearly  Justified  under  the  protective  prin- 
ciple of  extraterritoriality  under  customary 
international  law.  Hence,  extortionate  de- 
mands directed  against  the  United  States  In- 
volving a  vessel  are  covered  whether  they 
occur  within  the  United  States  (Including  its 
territorial  sea),  on  the  high  seas,  or  within 
the  territorial  seas  or  international  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation.  Moreover,  section 
2280(cX3)  uses  the  term  "vessel"  to  cover  all 
veeaels  and  not  Just  shipe  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2380(e)(1).  Thus,  governmental  shipe  are 
covered  by  secUon  2280(c)(3). 

Section  2280{d)  carries  out  the  requirement 
of  Article  8  of  the  (invention  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  impose  certain  obligations  upon 
the  masters  of  covered  shipe  flying  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  when  delivering  an  of- 
fender and  evidence  to  another  State  Party. 
Subeection  (d)  also  directs  the  master  to  no- 
tify the  Attorney  (General  before  delivering  a 
person  believed  to  have  committed  an  of- 
fense under  the  Convention.  The  notifica- 
tion, which  is  not  mandated  by  the  Conven- 
tion, is  necessary  to  allow  the  United  States 
the  o[iportunity  to  obtain  custody  of  the  al- 
leged offender,  if  practicable,  before  delivery 
to  another  country.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  obligations  of  Article  8  of  the  Convention 
cover  offenses  committed  not  only  on  the 
master's  ship  but  upon  any  ship  protected  by 
the  Convention.  Hence,  it  also  covers  fugi- 
tives who  have  committed  prior  offenses  pro- 
lUbited  by  the  Convention  and  who  are  pres- 
ently on  the  master's  ship. 

Section  2290(e)  contains  the  deflnltions  of 
"ahlp,"  "covered  ship."  "territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States."  "national  of  the  United 
States."  and  "United  States."  The  latter  two 
are  standard  definitions.  See,  e.g.,  18  U.S.C. 
ia08(c)  and  3077(4).  Under  Article  1  of  the 
Convention,  a  ship  is  defined  as  "a  vessel  of 
any  tjrpe  whatsoever  not  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  seabed,  including  dynamically 
■npported  craft,  submersibles.  or  any  other 
Qoatlng  craft."  However,  paragraph  1  of  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  Convention  makes  the  Conven- 
tion inapplicable  to  (1)  a  warship.  (2)  a  ship 
owned  or  operated  by  a  State  when  being 
need  as  a  naval  auxiliary  or  for  customs  or 
police  purpoaes,  or  (3)  a  ship  which  has  been 
withdrawn  t^m  navigation  or  laid  up.  Thus. 
like  the  international  convention  pertaining 
to  aircraft,  the  Convention  concerns  ships  of 
a  "clvlllaa"  nature,  and  does  not  apply  to 
United  SUtee  naval  vessels.  United  SUtes 
coatoms  veisels.  or  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment Teasel  operated  by  United  States  au- 
thorltlea.  Likewise,  a  veseel  which  is  not 
currently  In  an  operational  mode  Is  not  cov- 
t  tar  the  definition. 


The  tetm  "covered  ship"  describes  a  ship 
engaged  or  scheduled  to  engage  in  travel 
that  will  take  it  out  (or  has  taken  it)  onto 
the  high  seas  or  into  the  territorial  waters  of 
a  "different  country."  The  focus  is  on  inter- 
national Voyages,  cargo  as  well  as  passenger. 
No  commercial  nexus,  however,  is  required, 
and,  oceangoing  pleasure  craft  are  protected. 

The  definition  of  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States  follows  the  terminology  of 
Presidential  Proclamation  5928  of  December 
27.  1968.  Which  expanded  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States,  for  international  pur- 
poses, to  twelve  nautical  miles  trom  the 
baselines  of  the  United  States  determined  in 
accordaiKse  with  international  law. 

Section  \  2281.  dealing  with  violence  against 
maritimi  flxed  platforms,  fully  implements 
the  Protocol  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Acts  Ag^nst  the  Safety  of  Fixed  Platforms 
Located  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  The  Pro- 
tocol is  Primarily  directed  at  off-shore  fixed 
platformf  located  outside  the  territorial  wa- 
ters of  aty  country.  Section  2281  utilizes  all 
the  manilatory  and  optional  Jurisdictional 
bases  ret^ulred  or  permitted  by  the  Protocol. 
In  Addition,  section  2281  covers  any  situation 
involving  a  flxed  platform  anywhere  when 
the  prohibited  activity  is  performed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  compel  the  United  States  to  do  or 
abstain  ttom  doing  any  act. 

Section  2281(a)  sets  forth  the  various  of- 
fenses required  by  paragraph  1  of  Article  2  of 
the  Protocol.  Section  2281(a)(6)  (the  attempt 
provisioii)  e^ectuates  the  requirement  of 
paragrain  2(a)  of  Artllce  2  of  the  Protocol. 
(Paragraph  2(b)  of  Article  2  of  the  Protocol  is 
Implemented  by  existing  18  U.S.C.  2  (com- 
plicity) and  371  (conspiracy)).  The  penalties 
are  consistent  with  Article  5  of  the  Conven- 
tion for 'the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts 
Against  the  Safety  of  Maritime  Navigation 
which  is  made  applicable  to  the  Protocol  by 
paragraph  1  of  Article  1  of  the  Protocol.  The 
prohibited  acts  basically  track  the  Protocol 
language  and  are  self-explanatory. 

Section  2281(b)  (relating  to  threats)  imple- 
ments paragraph  2(c)  of  Article  2  of  the  Pro- 
tocol. Section  2281(b),  which  is  comparable 
to  the  tkreat  provision  contained  in  section 
2280(b).  fbllows  the  penalty  level  and  the  for- 
mulatio4  utilized  by  0>ngress  in  recently  en- 
acted II  U.S.C.  33(c)  and  49  U.S.C.  App. 
1472(mKX)  (i.e..  "with  an  apparent  determina- 
tion and]  will  to  carry  the  threat  into  execu- 
tion"), 'the  words  "threatened  act"  are  used 
to  clearly  show  that  it  is  the  act  which,  if  it 
were  performed,  must  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  flxed  platform.  The  threat  by  Itself  does 
not  have  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  fixed 
platfomx 

Section  2281(c)  specifles  the  circumstances 
when  fe<leral  Jurisdiction  exists  over  the  pro- 
hibited acts  of  section  2281(a).  Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  2281(c)  establishes  Jurisdiction  in 
those  situations  mandated  by  paragraph  1  of 
Article  3  of  the  Protocol  (i.e..  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (jB)  (relating  to  nationals  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statas))  and  the  optional  bases  permitted 
by  parafraph  2(a)  (relating  to  stateless  per- 
sons wh^se  habitual  residence  is  in  the  Unit- 
ed Stated)  and  paragraph  (2Xc)  of  Article  3  of 
the  Protk>col.  Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  sulaeection  (c).  moreover,  goes  beyond 
the  optlDnal  measure  in  the  Protocol  as  it 
encompasses  any  prohibited  activity  com- 
mitted is  an  attempt  to  compel  the  United 
States  to  do  or  abetaln  from  doing  any  act 
involving  a  fixed  platform  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  not  Just  a  platform  located  upon 
a  continental  shelf.  This  expanded  coverage, 
clearly  Justiflable  under  the  protective  prin- 
ciple of  extraterritoriality  under  customary 
International  law.  is  desirable  whenever  the 
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United  Statef  is  itself  the  target  of  the  ex- 
tortion. 

2)  of  subeection  (c)  establishes 
the  optional  Ijurisdlctlon  bases  permitted  by 
paragraph  2(^)  of  Article  3  of  the  Protocol. 
Psuragraph  (3)  of  subeection  (c)  implements 
the  mandatorfi  requirement  in  paragraph  4  of 
Article  3  of  tie  Protocol.  This  covers  the  sit- 
uation where  the  offender  is  subsequently 
present  in  tke  United  States  after  having 
committed  a  {prohibited  act  on  or  against  a 
flxed  platfor^  located  on  the  continental 
shelf  of  another  country  over  which  conduct 
the  United  States  had  no  direct  mandatory 
or  optional  Jurisdictional  basis  under  para- 
graphs 1  or  2  Article  3  of  the  Protocol.  Para- 
graph (3)  of  bubsection  (c)  also  implements 
the  mand!a(arv  requirement  contained  in 
paragraph  2  df  Article  1  of  the  Protocol.  This 
covers  the  situation  where  the  offender  is 
present  in  tbe  United  States  after  having 
conunltted  aj  prohibited  act  on  or  against  a 
flxed  platform  located  within  the  internal 
waters  or  teiritorial  sea  of  another  country. 
Such  "intem|il"  platforms  are  not  subject  to 
the  Protocol  unless  the  offender  flees  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  (the  country  in  which  the  plat- 
form is  located. 

Section  228t(d)  contains  the  deflnltions  of 
"continental  I  shelf,"  "fixed  platform,"  "na- 
tional of  the  United  States."  "teiritorial  sea 
of  the  United  States."  and  "United  States." 
The  latter  tt}ree  definitions  are  the  same  as 
those  used  1(1  section  280(e).  supra.  "Fixed 
platform' "  la  defined  exactly  as  it  is  found  in 
paragraph  3  ^f  Article  1  of  the  Protocol.  The 
platform  mult  be  permanently  attached  and 
must  be  for  economic  purimses.  The  defini- 
tion of  "continental  shelf  incorporates  by 
reference  th4  definition  of  that  term  under 
Article  76  of  the  1962  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea.  \^le  the  United  States  is  not  a 
signatory  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention. 
Article  76.  oevertbeless,  reflects  the  cus- 
tomary intenaational  law  definition  of  con- 
tinental shelf. 

Sees.  715-16 

These  secnons  contain  provisions  related 
to  section  714  concerning  clerical  matters 
and  effective  dates. 

Section  713  amends  the  analysis  for  chap- 
ter 111  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Section  7lt  establishes  the  effective  date 
for  the  legislation  depending  upon  certain 
contingencies. 

I  Sec.  717 

This  section  affirms  the  action  taken  by 
the  President  on  December  27,  1968  in  ex- 
panding the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  trom  three  to  twelve  nautical  miles. 
Moreover,  it;  clearly  places  the  territorial 
sea.  for  federal  criminal  Jurisdiction  pur- 
poses, within  the  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as 
that  term  is  used  in  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  This  affirmance  is  necessary  to  ensure 
criminal  coverage  over  foreign  ships  located 
within  the  expanded  portion  of  the  terri- 
torial sea. 

While  existing  legislation  covered  foreign 
ships  within  the  old  territorial  sea,  the  Su- 
XJireme  Court  has  held  that  the  legislation 
was  not  intended  to  reach  crimes  committed 
by  an  alien  ifpon  an  alien  on  a  foreign  vessel 
under  the  d«  pi^e  or  de  facto  control  of  the 
foreign  nation  on  the  high  seas  outside  t^e 
territorial  s4a  of  the  United  SUtes.  See  Unit- 
ed States  V.  Holmes,  18  U.S.  (5  Wheat.)  411 
(1820):  UniteU  States  v.  Palmer,  16  U.S.  (3 
Wheat.)  281,  288  (1818).  The  provision  in  the 
Presidential  Proclamation  stating  that 
"Nothing  in  this  Proclamation  (a)  extends  or 
otherwise  alters  existing  Federal  Law  or  any 
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JurlBdiction,  rights.  leg»l  interests,  or  obli- 
K&tions  derived  thereftx>m"  raises  a  Question 
concerning  federal  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
foreign  ships  in  the  expanded  portion  of  the 
territorial  sea. 

Section  717  removes  any  ambiguity  and  es- 
tablishes clear  Jurisdiction  commensurate 
without  assertion  of  sovereignty.  Moreover, 
this  provision  ensures  that  all  fixed  plat- 
forms located  within  the  expanded  portion  of 
the  territorial  sea  are  also  within  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Clear  criminal  coverage  over 
such  platforms  is  essential  because  new  sec- 
tion 2281  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
would  only  cover  off-shore  platforms  located 
outside  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States.  Section  717  is  intended  to  apply  to 
federal  criminal  Jurisdiction  generally,  but 
is  not  intended  to  affect  any  other  laws  per- 
taining to  the  expanded  portion  of  the  terri- 
torial sea. 

Sec.  718 

This  section  incorporates  the  appropriate 
state  law  for  purposes  of  the  federal  assimi- 
lated crimes  statute.  18  U.S.C.  13,  in  regard 
to  the  expanded  portion  of  the  territorial 
sea.  Because  state  boundaries  generally  only 
extend  three  statutory  (or  geographical) 
miles  into  the  ocean,  portions  of  the  ex- 
panded territorial  sea  of  the  United  States 
are  not  within  any  state.  Hence,  large  areas 
of  the  expanded  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  are  not  within  any  particular  state  or 
territory.  Accordingly,  criminal  acts  such  as 
prostitution,  gambling,  drunkeness,  etc., 
would  not  be  prohibited  under  federal  law 
unless  some  state  law  was  adopted.  The 
method  used  here,  assimilating  the  law  of 
the  nearest  state,  is  very  similar  to  what 
Congress  did  in  regard  to  artificial  islands 
and  fixed  structures  under  the  Outer  Con- 
Unental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1333(aX2XA)).  The  provision  clearly  covers 
crimes  committed  on,  below,  and  above  that 
portion  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  that  is  not  located  within  the  terri- 
tory of  any  state,  territory,  possession  or 
district. 

Sec.  719 

This  section  establishes  a  new  Jurisdic- 
tional basis  in  section  7  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  the 
si>ecial  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  18  U.S.C.  7  allows  for 
federal  Jurisdiction  over  certain  important 
common  crimes,  e.g..  murder,  theft,  sexual 
abuse.  Section  719  extends  federal  criminal 
Jurisdiction  to  any  foreign  vessel  during  a 
voyage  having  a  scheduled  departure  from  or 
arrival  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
an  offense  committed  by  or  against  a  na- 
tional of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  experienced 
a  continuing  legal  problem  concerning  fed- 
eral Joriadlctlon  over  certain  crimes  com- 
mitted by  or  against  United  States  nationals 
on  foreign  cruise  ships  operating  ttvm  the 
United  States.  The  country  whose  flag  the 
foreign  ship  is  flying  often  shows  little  inter- 
est in  prosecuting.  If  the  foreign  ship  is  not 
within  United  States  watera  at  the  time  of 
the  offense,  it  is  not  always  clear  whether 
federal  criminal  Jurisdiction  ezista.  While 
cogent  legal  arguments  can  be  made,  and 
have  on  occasions  been  made  successfully,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  statutory  basis  of 
Jurisdiction.  The  provision  provides  Jurisdic- 
tion even  when  the  scheduled  cruise  entera 
the  watera  of  a  foreign  nation.  Of  course,  the 
Jurisdiction  only  reaches  conduct  committed 
by  or  against  a  national  of  the  United 
States.    International    law    recognises    the 


right    of    a    nation     to    apply     ito    laws 
extraterritorially  in  such  cases. 

C.  Terrorist  Alien  Removal 

This  subtitle,  the  "Terrorist  Alien  Re- 
moval Act  of  1991,"  provides  effective  means 
for  removing  teom  the  United  States  aliens 
involved  in  terrorist  activities. 

In  recent  yean,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  obtained  considerable  evidence  of  in- 
volvement in  terrorism  by  aliens  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Both  legal  aliens,  such  as  lawful 
permanent  residents  and  aliens  here  on  stu- 
dent visas,  and  illegal  aliens  are  known  to 
have  aided  and  to  have  received  instructions 
regarding  terrorist  acts  from  various  inter- 
national terrorist  groups.  While  many  of 
these  aliens  would  be  subject  to  deportation 
proceedings  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (INA).  these  proceedings  are 
unsatisfactory  in  cases  Involving  sensitive 
information.  Specifically,  these  i>rocedure8 
do  not  prevent  disclosure  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation where  such  disclosure  would  harm 
national  security,  adversely  affect  foreign 
relations,  or  reveal  investigative  techniques 
or  confidential  sources.  Consequently,  the 
proposed  Terrorist  Alien  Removal  Act  sets 
out  a  new  title  in  the  INA  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  removal  of  aliens  involved  in 
terrorist  activities. 

The  new  title  would  create  a  special  court, 
patterned  after  the  special  court  created 
under  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.).  When  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  believes  that  it  has  identi- 
fied an  alien  in  the  United  States  who  has 
engaged  in  terrorist  activity,  and  that  to  af- 
ford such  an  alien  a  deportation  hearing 
would  reveal  information  that  would  harm 
national  security  or  foreign  relations  or 
compromise  important  investigative  tech- 
niques or  confidential  sources,  it  could  seek 
an  ex  parte  order  trom  the  court.  The  order 
would  authorize  a  formal  hearing,  called  a 
special  removal  hearing,  before  the  same 
court,  at  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  seek  to  jyove  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  alien  had  in  fact  engaged 
in  terrorist  activity.  At  the  hearing,  certain 
evidence  could  be  {>resented  in  camera  and 
not  revealed  to  the  alien  or  the  public,  al- 
though its  general  nature  would  be  summa- 
rized and  revealed  if  that  could  be  accom- 
plished without  seriously  harming  national 
security  or  Jeopardizing  human  life. 

Enactment  of  this  Act  would  provide  a  val- 
uable new  tool  with  which  to  combat  aliens 
who  would  use  the  United  States  as  a  base 
trom  which  to  launch  terrorist  attacks  ei- 
ther on  U.S.  citizens  or  on  persons  in  other 
countries.  It  is  a  carefully  measured  re- 
sponse to  the  menace  posed  by  alien  terror- 
ists and  fully  comports  with  all  constitu- 
tional requirements  applicable  to  aliens. 
Sec.  722 

This  section  sets  our  findings  that  aliens 
are  committing  terrorist  acts  in  the  United 
States  and  against  United  States  citizens 
and  interests  and  that  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (INA)  providing  for  the  deportation  of 
criminal  aliens  are  inadequate  to  deal  with 
this  threat.  The  findings  explain  that  these 
inadequacies  RTise  primarily  because  the 
INA.  particularly  in  the  requirements  per- 
taining to  deportation  hearings,  requires  dis- 
closure of  confidential  Information  and  in- 
vestigative techniques  that  aid  the  terrorists 
themselves,  terrorist  organizations,  and  the 
foreign  governments  which  supimrt  them. 

The  findings  are  important  in  explaining 
congressional  intent  and  purpose.  As  noted 
above,  the  proposed  Act  creates  an  entirely 


new  tjrpe  of  hearing  to  detennlne  whether 
aliens  believed  to  be  terrorists  should  be  re- 
moved trom  the  United  States.  At  such  a 
"special  removal  hearing",  the  government 
would  be  permitted  to  introduce  in  camera 
and  ex  parte  evidence  that  the  alien  has  en- 
gaged in  terrorist  activity.  Such  hearings 
would  be  held  before  Article  IH  Judges,  and 
the  in  camera  evidence  would  be  information 
that,  if  provided  to  the  alien  or  otherwise 
made  public,  would  pose  a  risk  to  national 
security,  adversely  affect  foreign  relations, 
reveal  investigative  techniques  Important  to 
efficient  law  enforcement,  or  disclose  con- 
fidential sources  of  information.  Such  an  ex- 
traordinary type  of  hearing  would  be  in- 
voked only  in  a  very  small  pereentage  of  de- 
portation cases,  and  would  be  ai>pllcable  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  an  Article  IH  Judge 
has  found  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
aliens  in  question  are  Involved  in  terrorist 
acts.  In  appropriate  cases,  special  removal, 
hearings  would  be  held  in  lieu  of  an  adminis- 
trative deportation  hearing  before  an  official 
of  the  Executive  Office  for  Inunigratlon  Re- 
view. Although  the  bill  provides  the  alien 
many  rights  equal  to— and  in  some  respects 
greater  than — those  enjoyed  by  aliens  in  or- 
dinary deportation  proceedings,  the  rights 
specified  for  aliens  subject  to  a  special  re- 
moval hearing  are  deemed  exclusive  of  any 
rights  otherwise  afforded  under  the  INA. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  a  special  adjudicatory  proceeding 
and  to  specify  the  iirocedural  rights  of  aliens 
Involved  in  terrorist  acts.  The  Supreme 
Ck>urt  has  noted  that  "control  over  matter* 
of  immigration  is  a  sovereign  prerogative, 
largely  within  the  control  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature. .  .  .  The  role  of  the  Judi- 
ciary is  limited  to  determining  whether  the 
procedures  meet  the  essential  standard  of 
fairness  under  the  Due  Process  (Hanae  and 
does  not  extend  to  imposing  procednna  that 
merely  displace  congressional  choices  of  pol- 
icy." Landon  v.  Platencta.  450  U.S.  21.  34-36 
(1962).  Moreover.  Congress  can  specify  what 
tyi)e  of  process  is  due  different  clasaes  of 
aliens.  "[A]  host  of  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions  rest  on  the  premise  that  a  le- 
gitimate distinction  between  citizens  and 
aliens  may  Justify  attributes  and  benefits  for 
one  class  not  accorded  to  the  other;  and  the 
class  of  aliens  itself  is  a  heterogeneous  mul- 
titude of  persons  with  a  wide-ranging  variety 
of  ties  to  this  country."  Mathews  v.  Diaz.  436 
U.S.  67,  78-79  (1976).  Because  the  Due  Process 
(hause  does  not  require  "that  all  aliens  most 
be  placed  in  a  single  homogeneous  legal  clas- 
sification" (id.).  Congress  can  provide  sepa- 
rate processes  and  procedures  for  determin- 
ing whether  to  remove  alien  terrorists. 
Sec.  723 

This  section  incorporates  as  the  definition 
of  the  terms  "terrorist  activity"  and  "en- 
gage in  terrorist  activity"  the  corresponding 
definitions  provided  by  section  eoi(a)  of  the 
recently  enacted  Immigration  Act  of  1980, 
Public  Law  101-649. 

Sec.7Zi 

This  section  adds  a  new  title  V  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a 
special  process  for  removing  alien  terrorista 
when  compliance  with  normal  deportation 
procedures  might  adversely  affect  important 
interests  of  the  United  States.  However,  the 
new  title  V  is  not  the  only  way  of  expelling 
alien  terrorists  trom  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  proceedings  under  the  new  spe- 
cial removal  provisions,  aliens  falling  within 
8  U.S.C.  12Sl(aX4XB)  altemaUvely  could  be 
deported  following  a  regular  deportatloii 
hearing.    Moreover,    like   all    other   allena. 
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Alien  terroiistB  remain  subject  to  possible 
expulsion  of  any  of  the  remaining  deporta- 
tion grounds  specified  in  section  241  of  the 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1251).  For  example,  alien  terror- 
ists who  violate  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States  remain  subject  to  "ordinary" 
deportation  proceedings  on  charges  under 
INA  section  a41(aX3).  The  special  removal 
provisions  augment,  without  in  any  way  nar- 
rowing, the  prosecutorial  options  in  cases  of 
alien  terrorists. 

The  new  title  V  consists  of  four  new  sec- 
tions of  the  INA,  sections  501-504  (8  U.S.C. 
1801-1604).  Briefly,  the  title  provides  for  cre- 
ation of  a  special  court  comprised  of  Article 
in  Judges,  patterned  after  the  special  court 
created  under  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act  (SO  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.).  When 
the  Department  of  Justice  believes  it  has 
identified  an  alien  terrorist,  that  is,  an  alien 
who  falls  within  8  U.S.C.  1251(aX4KB),  and 
determines  that  to  disclose  the  evidence  of 
that  fact  to  the  alien  or  the  public  would 
compronilse  national  security,  foreigm  pol- 
icy, investigatory  techniques,  or  confidential 
sources  of  information,  the  liepartment  may 
seek  an  order  fix>m  the  special  court.  The 
order  would  authorize  the  Department  to 
present  its  evidence,  or  some  part  of  its  evi- 
dence, that  the  alien  is  a  terrorist  in  camera 
and  ex  parte  at  a  special  removal  hearing. 
The  Judge  could  then  direct  the  alien  and  his 
counsel  and  all  spectators  to  leave  the  court- 
room during  the  presentation  of  the  evidence 
covered  by  the  order,  or  alternatively  could 
elect  to  receive  the  evidence  in  chambers 
with  only  the  reporter,  the  counsel  for  the 
government,  and  the  witness  present.  Only 
the  general  nature  of  such  evidence,  without 
identifying  particulars,  would  be  revealed  to 
the  alien,  his  counsel,  and  the  public. 

If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bearing,  the 
Judge  finds  that  the  government  has  estab- 
lished by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  alien  has  engaged  in  terrorist  activity, 
the  Judge  would  order  the  alien  removed 
from  the  United  States.  The  alien  could  ap- 
peal the  decision  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit,  and  ultimately  could  pe- 
tition for  a  write  of  certiorari  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Use  of  information  that  is  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  alien  for  reasons  of  national  secu- 
rity is  a  well-established  concept  in  the  ex- 
Isttng  provisions  of  the  INA  and  Immigration 
ragnlatlons.  For  example,  section  23S<c)  pro- 
vides for  an  expedited  exclusion  process  for 
aliens  excludable  under  8  U.S.C.  1182<aK3) 
(providing  for  the  exclusion,  inter  alia,  of 
alien  spies,  saboteurs,  and  terrorists),  and 
states  in  relevant  part:  "If  the  Attorney 
General  Is  satisfied  that  the  alien  is  exclud- 
able under  [paragraph  212(a)  (3)]  on  the  basis 
of  information  of  a  confidential  nature,  the 
dlsclosore  of  which  the  Attorney  General,  in 
hJs  discretion,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  security  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emiiMnt.  concludes  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  iNiblic  interest,  safety,  or  security,  he 
may  in  his  discretion  cardtr  such  alien  to  be 
excluded  and  deported  without  any  inquiry 
or  ftirther  inquiry  by  [an  immigration 
Judge)." 

Thus,  where  it  is  necessary  to  protect  sen- 
sitive information,  existing  law  authorises 
tiM  Attorney  General  to  conduct  exclusion 
prooeedlngi  ontalde  the  ordinary  immigra- 
tion court  procedures  and  to  rely  on  con- 
fldentlal  information  in  ordering  the  exclu- 
sion of  alien  terrorists. 

In  the  deportation  context,  8  C.F.R.  242.17 
(1990)  proTldM  that  In  determining  whether 
to  grant  dascreUonarT  relief  to  an  otherwise 
dapntable    aUen.    the    immigration    Judge 


"may  consider  and  base  his  decision  on  infor- 
mation |not  contained  in  the  record  and  not 
made  available  for  inspection  by  the  [alien], 
provided  the  Commissioner  has  determined 
that  sudh  information  is  relevant  and  is  clas- 
sined  utder  Executive  Order  No.  12356  (47  FR 
14874.  Aj>ril  6.  1982)  as  requiring  protection 
from  unauthorised  disclosure  in  the  interest 
of  national  security." 

The  censtitutionality  of  this  provision  has 
been  ui^eld.  Suciu  v.  INS.  755  F.2d  127  (8th 
Clr.  1989).  The  alien  in  that  case  had  been  in 
the  United  States  for  sixteen  years  and  had 
become :  deportable  for  overstaying  his  stu- 
dent vi$a,  a  deportation  ground  ordinarily 
susceptible  to  discretionary  relief.  Neverthe- 
less, the  court  held  that  it  was  proper  to 
deny  tlie  alien  discretionary  relief  without 
dlscloslBg  to  him  the  reasons  for  the  denial. 
Suciu  following  the  Supreme  Court's  holding 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  a  similar 
predeceisor  regulation  in  Jay  v.  Boyd.  351 
U.S.  345)(1956). 


Sec.  501  (Applicability) 


Secti(^  501  sets  forth  the  applicability  of 
the  newj  title.  Section  501(a)  states  that  the 
title  m4y,  but  need  not.  be  employed  by  the 
department  of  Justice  whenever  it  has  infor- 
mation that  an  alien  is  subject  to  deporta- 
tion because  he  is  an  alien  described  in  8 
U.S.C.  ]e251(a)(4)(B),  that  is.  that  he  has  en- 
gaged la  terrorist  activity. 

Section  501(b)  provides  that  whenever  an  of- 
Hcial  o^  the  Department  of  Justice  deter- 
mines U)  seek  the  explusion  of  an  alien  ter- 
rorist udder  the  special  removal  provisions 
only  th#  provisions  of  the  new  title  need  be 
followed.  This  ensures  that  such  an  alien  will 
not  be  deemed  to  have  any  additional  rights 
under  t|ie  other  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion an4  Nationality  Act.  Elxcept  when  spe- 
ciflcallsl  referenced  in  the  special  removal 
provisiolis,  the  remainder  of  the  INA  would 
be  inapplicable.  For  example,  under  the  spe- 
cial renloval  provisions  an  alien  who  has  en- 
tered the  United  States  (and  thus  Is  not  sus- 
ceptibly to  exclusion  proceedings)  need  not 
be  giveij  a  deportation  hearing  under  section 
242  of  t|ie  Act.  8  U.S.C.  12252,  and  will  not 
have  aviillable  the  rights  generally  afforded 
aliens  in  deportation  preceedings  (.e.g..  the 
opportunity  for  an  alien  out  of  status  to  cor- 
rect his  status). 

Section  501(c)  states  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted tke  title  upon  finding  that  alien  ter- 
rorists nepresent  a  unique  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity and  interests  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  subsection  states  Congress' 
specific  hntent  that  the  Attorney  General  be 
authorised  to  remove  such  aliens  without  re- 
sort to  4  traditional  deportation  hearing,  fol- 
lowing in  ex  parte  Judicial  determination  of 
IHX>babl«  cause  to  believe  they  have  engaged 
in  terrorist  activity  and  a  further  Judicial 
determitation,  following  a  modified  adver- 
sarial hearing,  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  established  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  aliens  in  fact  have  engaged 
In  terrorist  activity. 

Section  501(c)  is  designed  to  make  clear 
that  singling  out  alien  terrorists  for  a  spe- 
cial tyife  of  hearing  rather  than  according 
them  ordinary  deportation  hearings  is  a 
careful  and  deliberate  policy  choice  by  a  po- 
litical branch  of  government.  This  policy 
choice  ie  grounded  upon  the  legislative  de- 
termination that  alien  terrorists  seriously 
threaten  the  security  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  existing  process 
for  adjudicating  and  effecting  alien  removal 
is  inadequate  to  meet  this  threat.  In  accord- 
ance with  settled  Supreme  (3ourt  precedent, 
such  a  qboice  is  well  within  the  authority  of 
the  political  branches  of  government  to  con- 
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trol  our  re^tionship  with  and  response  to 
aliens. 

For  example,  in  Mathews  v.  Diaz,  tupra.  the 
Court  held]  that  Congress  could  constitu- 
tionally provide  that  only  some  aliens  were 
entitled  to  Medicare  benefits.  The  Court  held 
that  it  was  "unquestionably  reasonable  for 
(ingress  to  make  an  alien's  eligibility  de- 
pend on  botli  the  character  and  duration  of 
his  residence."  &i>d  noted  that  the  Court  was 
"especially  reluctant  to  question  the  exer- 
cise of  congressional  Judgment "  in  matters 
of  alien  regulation.  426  U.S.  at  83.  84;  see 
Fiallo  V.  Bell.  430  U.S.  787.  793  (1977)  (describ- 
ing the  regulation  of  aliens  as  a  political 
matter  "largely  Immune  trom  Judicial  con- 
trol"). The  ipecinc  findings  and  reference  to 
the  intent  in  adopting  the  new  provisions  of 
title  V  make  clear  the  policy  Judgment  that 
alien  terrorists  should  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate class  pf  aliens  and  that  this  choice 
should  not  tie  disturbed  by  the  courts. 
Sec.  5^  (Special  Removal  Hearing) 

Section  5(^2  sets  out  the  procedure  for  the 
special  removal  hearing.  Section  502(a)  pro- 
vides that  tfhenever  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice determines  to  use  the  special  removal 
process  it  must  submit  a  written  application 
to  the  speciitl  court  (established  pursuant  to 
section  SOSy  for  an  order  authorizing  such 
procedure.  Each  application  must  Indicate 
that  the  Attorney  General  or  Deputy  Attor- 
ney Genera)  has  apoproved  its  submission 
and  must  inplude  the  identity  of  the  depart- 
ment attorney  making  the  application,  the 
identity  of  the  alien  against  whom  removal 
proceedings  are  sought,  and  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  Justifying  the 
belief  that  the  subject  is  an  alien  terrorist 
and  that  following  normal  deiwrtation  proce- 
dures wouldi  "pose  a  risk  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  th^  United  States,  adversely  affect 
foreign  relitions,  reveal  an  investigative 
technique  important  to  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment, or  di^lose  a  confidential  source  of  in- 
formation."! 

Section  50*6;  provides  that  applications  for 
special  rempval  proceedings  shall  be  nied 
under  seal  4ith  the  special  court  established 
pursuant  to  jsection  503.  At  or  after  the  time 
the  application  is  filed,  the  Attorney  General 
may  take  the  subject  alien  into  custody.  The 
Attorney  General's  authority  to  retain  the 
alien  in  cuitody  is  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  nekr  title  V  which,  as  explained 
below,  provide  in  certain  circumstances  for 
the  release  df  the  alien. 

Although  title  V  does  not  require  the  At- 
torney Gen^^  to  take  the  alien  subjects  of 
special  removal  applications  into  custody,  it 
is  expected  that  most  such  aliens  will  be  ap- 
prehended alid  confined.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's decision  whether  to  take  such  aliens 
into  custody  will  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  Subsequent  provisions  (section 
S04(a))  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
tain custody  of  alien  terrorists  who  have 
been  ordered  removed  until  such  aliens  can 
be  physically  delivered  outside  our  borders. 

Section  502(c)  provides  that  special  removal 
applications  shall  be  considered  by  a  single 
Article  ni  Judge  in  accordance  with  section 
503.  In  each  case,  the  Judge  shall  hold  an  ex 
parte  hearing  to  receive  and  consider  the 
written  information  provided  with  the  appli- 
cation and  B^ch  other  evidence,  whether  doc- 
umentary o»  testimonial  in  form,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  proffer.  The  Judge 
shall  grant  An  ex  parte  order  authorizing  the 
special  removal  hearing  as  provided  under 
title  V  if  th«  Judge  finds  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  and  evidence  presented, 
there  is  proNible  cause  to  believe  that  the 
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■abject  of  the  application  Is  an  alien  who 
falls  within  the  definition  of  alien  terrorist 
and  that  adherence  to  the  ordinary  deporta- 
tion procedures  would  impair  national  secu- 
rity, adversely  affect  foreign  relations,  re- 
veal an  important  investigatory  technique, 
or  discloae  a  confidential  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

Section  502(d)(1)  provides  that  in  any  case 
in  which  a  8i)ecial  removal  application  is  de- 
nied, the  Department  of  Justice  within  twen- 
ty days  may  appeal  the  denial  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit.  In  the 
event  of  a  timely  appeal,  a  confined  alien 
may  be  retained  in  custoidy.  When  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  appeals  (h^m  the  denial 
of  a  special  removal  application,  the  record 
of  proceedings  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  under  seal  and  the  court 
will  hear  the  appeal  ex  parte.  Subsequent  pro- 
visions (section  S02(p))  authorize  the  Deixirt- 
ment  of  Justice  to  petition  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  trom  an  adverse 
appellate  judgment. 

Section  502(d)(2)  provides  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  does  not  seek  appellate  re- 
view of  the  denial  of  a  special  removal  appli- 
cation, the  subject  alien  must  be  released 
f^m  custody  unless,  as  a  deiwrtable  alien, 
the  alien  may  be  arrested  and  taken  into 
custody  pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Inunigra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  the  judge  finds  that  the  special  proce- 
dures of  title  V  are  unwarranted  but  the 
alien  is  subject  to  deportation  as  an  overstay 
or  for  violation  of  status,  the  alien  might  be 
retained  in  custody  but  such  detention  would 
be  pursuant  to  and  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  title  n. 

Subsection  502(d)(3)  provides  that  if  a  spe- 
cial removal  application  is  denied  because 
the  judge  finds  no  probable  cause  that  the 
alien  has  engaged  in  terrorist  activities,  the 
alien  must  be  released  from  custody  during 
the  pendency  of  an  appeal  by  the  govern- 
ment. However,  section  S02(dK3)  is  similar  to 
section  S02(dX2)  in  that  it  provides  for  the 
poaalbillty  of  continued  detention  In  the  case 
of  aliens  who  otherwise  are  subject  to  depor- 
tation under  title  n  of  the  Act. 

Section  502(d)(4)  applies  to  cases  in  which 
the  judge  finds  probable  cause  that  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  removal  application  has 
been  correcUy  identified  as  an  alien  terror- 
ist, but  fails  to  And  probable  cause  that  use 
of  the  special  procedures  are  necessary  for 
reasons  of  national  security,  foreign  rela- 
tions, or  the  protection  of  law  enforcement 
techniques  or  confidential  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  Department  of  Justice  de- 
termines to  appeal.  A  nnding  that  the  alien 
has  engaged  in  terrorist  activity— «  ground 
for  deportation  that  would  support  confine- 
ment under  title  n  of  the  Act — justifies  re- 
taining the  alien  in  custody.  Nevertheless, 
section  S02(dX4)  provides  that  the  judge  must 
determine  the  question  of  custody  based 
upon  an  assessment  of  the  risk  of  flight  and 
the  danger  to  the  community  or  individuals 
should  the  alien  be  released.  The  judge  shall 
release  the  alien  subject  to  the  least  restric- 
tive condltion(s)  that  will  reasonably  assure 
the  alien's  appearance  at  future  proceedings, 
should  the  government  prevail  on  its  appeal, 
and  will  not  endanger  the  community  or  in- 
dividual members  thereof.  The  possible  re- 
lease conditions  are  thoee  authorised  under 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1964.  18  U.S.C.  3142  (b) 
and  (c),  and  range  f^om  release  on  personal 
recognisance  to  release  on  execution  of  a 
ball  bond  or  release  limited  to  certain  places 
or  periods  of  time.  As  with  the  referenced 
Ist>visions  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  the  judge 
may  deny  release  altogether  upon  determin- 


ing that  no  condltlon(s)  of  release  would  as- 
sure the  alien's  ftatore  appearance  and  com- 
munity safety. 

Section  502(e)(1)  provides  that  in  cases  in 
which  the  special  removal  application  is  ap- 
proved, the  judge  must  then  consider  sepa- 
rately each  piece  of  evidence  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  proposes  to  Introduce  in 
camera  at  the  special  removal  hearing.  The 
judge  shall  authorize  the  in  camera  introduc- 
tion of  any  item  of  evidence  which,  if  intro- 
duced In  open  court  or  in  ordinary  deporta- 
tion proceedings,  "would  iwse  a  risk  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
versely affect  foreign  relations,  reveal  an  in- 
vestigative technique  important  to  efficient 
law  enforcement,  or  disclose  a  confidential 
source  of  information."  The  same  standard 
applies  both  to  Justify  the  convening  of  a 
special  removal  hearing  and  to  support  the 
in  camera  introduction  of  specific  items  of 
evidence  because  a  central  parpoae  of  the 
special  procedures  is  to  allow  the  secure  use 
of  sensitive,  confidential  Information. 

Section  S02(eKl)  also  provides  that  with  re- 
spect to  any  evidence  authorized  to  be  intro- 
duced in  camera,  the  judge  must  consider  how 
the  alien  subject  to  the  proceedings  is  to  be 
advised  regarding  such  evidence.  Section 
502(e)(1)(A)  provides  that  the  Judge  shall  sign 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  shall  provide 
to  the  alien  a  summary  of  the  in  camera  evi- 
dence that  the  government  plans  to  intro- 
duce at  the  special  removal  hearing.  The 
summary  is  to  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
alien  of  the  general  nature  of  the  evidence 
that  he  has  engaged  in  terrorist  activity, 
"and  to  permit  the  alien  to  nnarshal  the  facts 
and  prepare  a  defense."  but  the  summary 
"shall  not  pose  a  risk  to  the  national  secu- 
rity, adversely  affect  foreign  relations,  re- 
veal an  Investigative  technique  Important  to 
efficient  law  enforcement,  or  disclose  a  con- 
fidential source."  In  considering  the  sum- 
mary to  be  provided  to  the  alien  of  the  gov- 
ernment's iMX>frered  evidence,  it  is  intended 
that  the  judge  balance  the  alien's  interest  in 
having  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  respond 
to  the  case  against  him  against  the  govern- 
ment's extraordinarily  strong  interest  in 
protecting  the  national  security,  foreign  re- 
lations, important  investigative  techniques, 
and  confidential  sources  of  Information. 

Section  502(e)(1)(B)  deals  with  the  extraor- 
dinary situation  in  which  the  alien  cannot 
safely  be  provided  with  any  summary  of  the 
government's  in  camera  evidence.  It  provides 
that  "if  necessary  to  prevent  serious  harm  to 
the  national  security  or  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury  to  any  person,"  the  notice  to 
the  alien  may  consist  of  a  statement  that, 
pursuant  to  such  provisions,  no  summary  of 
the  evidence  will  be  provided. 

Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
S02(e)(l)  must  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  each  other.  For  example,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  evidence  f^m  a  con- 
fidential source  that  the  alien  has  been  in- 
volved in  a  plot  to  sabotage  Dulles  Airport, 
the  sununary  under  (eXlKA)  might  charac- 
terize the  evidence  without  Identifying  the 
source.  If  even  alluding  to  the  sabotage  plot 
would  threaten  disclosure  of  the  source,  the 
provisions  of  (eXlXB)  might  apply.  Simi- 
larly, if  even  a  cursory  description  of  the 
government's  in  camera  evidence  would 
threaten  serious  harm  to  national  security 
or  threaten  death  or  serious  bodily  injury, 
(eXlXB)  would  apply  and  the  alien  would  be 
told  that  no  summary  of  the  government's 
proffer  regarding  his  Involvement  in  terror- 
ism was  possible. 

It  U  anticipated  that  section  S03(eXlXB) 
will  only  rarely  be  used  and  that  usually  it 


will  be  possible  to  provide  the  alien  with  no- 
tice of  at  least  the  general  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  the  removal  pro- 
ceedings. However,  it  is  not  intended  that 
(eXlXB)  be  avoided  because  it  might  be  po»- 
sible  by  other  means  to  reduce  the  risk 
threatened  by  providing  the  alien  with  a 
summary  of  the  in  camera  evidence.  For  ex- 
ample, if  any  summary  of  the  evidence 
threatens  the  death  of  an  informant,  the 
Judge  should  direct  that  no  summary  nMd  be 
provided.  The  judge  in  such  a  case  should  not 
order  a  summary  on  the  grounds  that  the  1d- 
fommnt  might  be  provided  with  guards  or 
other  protection  against  the  threatened 
harm. 

Section  502(e)(2)  provides  that,  in  certain 
situations,  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
take  an  interlocutory  appeal  to  the  Co<art  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  trom  the 
judge's  rulings  regarding  the  in  camera  ad- 
mission and  Bummarliation  of  particalar 
items  of  evidence.  Interlocutory  appeal  is 
authorized  if  the  Judge  rules  that  a  piece  of 
evidence  may  not  be  introduced  in  camera;  If 
the  Department  disagrees  with  the  Judge  re- 
garding the  wording  of  an  evidence  Banunary 
(that  is,  if  the  Department  believes  that  the 
summary  will  compromise  national  security. 
foreign  relations,  investigatory  techniques, 
or  a  confidential  source);  or  if  the  Judga  rules 
that  a  summary  must  be  provided  and  the 
Department  contends  that  any  summary 
would  threaten  national  security  or  result  In 
death  or  serious  bodily  injury.  Because  the 
alien  is  to  remain  in  custody  daring  such  an 
appeal,  the  C^urt  of  Appeals  must  hear  the 
matter  as  expeditiously  as  poosible.  When 
the  Department  appeals,  the  entire  record 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
under  seal  and  the  court  shall  hear  the  mat- 
ter ex  parte. 

Section  502(f)  provides  that  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Department's  aj^catlon  is  ap- 
proved, the  court  shall  order  a  special  re- 
moval hearing  for  the  purpoee  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  alien  in  question  has  en- 
gaged In  terrorist  activity.  Subsection  (f) 
provides  that  "(l]n  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e).  the  alien  shall  be  given  reason- 
able notice  of  the  nature  of  the  charges 
against  him."  This  cross-reference  is  in- 
tended to  make  clear  that  subsection  (f)  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  requiring  that  infor- 
mation be  given  to  the  alien  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  charges  if  such  information  would 
reveal  the  matters  that  are  to  be  introduced 
in  camera.  The  special  removal  hearing  must 
be  held  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Section  502(g)  provides  that  the  special  re- 
moval hearing  shall  be  held  before  the  same 
judge  who  approved  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's application  therefor  unless  the  Judga 
becomes  unavailable  due  to  illness  or  disabil- 
ity. 

section  S02(h)  sets  out  the  rights  to  be  af- 
forded to  the  alien  at  the  special  removal 
hearing.  The  hearing  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  the  alien  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  (at  government  ex- 
pense If  he  cannot  afford  representation), 
and  to  introduce  evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 
Except  as  provided  in  section  S02(J)  regarding 
presentation  of  evidence  in  camera,  the  alien 
also  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
examine  the  evidence  against  him  and  to 
cross-examine  adverse  witnesses.  As  In  the 
case  of  administrative  proceedings  under  the 
INA  and  civil  proceedings  generally,  the 
alien  may  be  called  as  a  witness  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  A  verbatim  record  of 
the  proceedings  and  of  all  evidence  and  testi- 
mony shall  be  kept. 

Section  502(i)  provides  that  either  the  alien 
or  the  government  may  request  the  issuance 
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of  a  BUbpoena  for  witnesses  and  documents. 
A  subpoena  request  may  be  made  ex  parte, 
except  that  the  judge  must  Inform  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  where  the  subpoena 
aoofht  by  the  alien  threatens  disclosure  of 
evidence  or  the  source  of  evidence  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  Introduced  or 
proffered  for  Introduction  in  camera.  In  such 
esses,  the  Department  of  Justice  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  oppose  the 
Issuance  of  a  subix>ena  and,  if  necessary  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  evidence  or 
its  source,  the  Judge  may.  In  his  discretion, 
hear  such  oppoaition  in  camera.  A  subpoena 
under  section  S02(i)  may  be  served  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Where  the  alien  shows 
an  inability  to  pay  for  the  appearance  of  a 
necessary  witness,  the  court  may  order  the 
costs  of  the  subpoena  and  witness  fee  to  be 
paid  by  the  government  trom  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  enforcement  of  title  n  of  the 
INA.  Section  502(1)  states  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  allow  the  alien  access  to  classified 
information. 

Section  S02(j)  provides  that  any  evidence 
which  has  been  summarized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion SQ3(eKlXA)  or  for  which  no  summary  is 
possible  as  provided  In  section  502(e)(1)(B) 
may  be  Introduced  into  the  record,  in  docu- 
mentary or  testimonial  form,  in  camera. 
While  Uie  alien  and  members  of  the  public 
would  be  aware  that  evidence  was  being  sub- 
mitted in  camera,  neither  the  alien  nor  the 
public  would  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  except  as  set  out  in  section  S02(e). 
For  example,  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
sought  to  present  in  camera  evidence  through 
live  testimony,  the  courtroom  could  be 
cleared  of  the  alien,  his  counsel,  and  the  pub- 
lic while  the  testimony  is  presented.  Alter- 
natively, the  court  might  hear  the  testimony 
in  chambers  attended  by  only  the  rejwrter, 
the  government's  counsel,  and  the  witness. 
In  the  case  of  documentary  evidence,  sealed 
documents  could  be  presented  to  the  court 
without  examination  by  the  alien  or  his 
counsel  (or  access  by  the  public). 

While  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
have  to  present  evidence  in  camera,  even  if  it 
previously  has  received  authorization  to  do 
ao.  it  is  contemplated  that  ordinarily  much 
of  the  government's  evidence  (or  at  least  the 
crucial  portions  thereof)  will  be  presented  in 
this  fashion  rather  than  in  open  court.  The 
right  to  present  evidence  in  camera  was  de- 
termined in  the  ex  parte  i)roceedlngs  before 
the  court  pursuant  to  subeectiona  (a) 
through  (c)  of  section  502. 

Section  502(k)  provides  that  evidence  intro- 
duced in  open  session  or  in  camera  may  in- 
clude all  or  part  of  the  information  that  was 
presented  at  the  earlier  ex  parte  proceedings. 
If  the  evidence  is  to  be  introduced  in  camera, 
the  attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  refer  the  judge  to  such  evidence  in  the 
tnuiacrtpt  of  the  ex  parte  hearing  and  ask 
that  it  be  considered  as  evidence  at  the  re- 
moval hearing  itself.  The  Department  might 
present  evidence  in  open  court  rather  than  in 
camera  as  a  result  of  changed  circumstances, 
for  example,  where  the  informant  whose  life 
was  at  risk  had  died  before  the  hearing  or  if 
the  Department  believes  that  a  public  pres- 
entation of  the  evidence  might  have  a  deter- 
rent effect  on  other  terrorists.  In  any  event. 
once  the  Department  of  Justice  has  received 
aathorliation  to  present  evidence  in  camera. 
It*  dedaion  whether  to  do  so  is  purely  discre- 
tionary and  la  not  subject  to  review  at  the 
time  of  the  special  removal  hearing. 

Section  S020)  provides  that  following  the  in- 
troduction of  evidence,  the  attorney  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  attorney  for 
the  alien  shall  be  given  tklr  opportunity  to 


present  argument  as  to  whether  the  evidence 
is  suffldient  to  justify  the  alien's  removal. 
At  the  judge's  discretion,  in  camera  argu- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Justice  attorney 
may  be  heard  regarding  evidence  received  in 
camera. 

Section  502(m)  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment o(  Justice  has  the  burden  of  showing 
that  the  evidence  is  sufficient.  This  burden  is 
not  satisfied  unless  the  Department  estab- 
lishes by  clear  and  convincing  evidence — the 
standard  of  proof  applicable  in  a  deportation 
hearlng^that  the  alien  has  engaged  in  ter- 
rorist activity.  If  the  judge  finds  that  the 
Department  has  met  that  burden,  the  judge 
must  order  the  alien  removed.  In  cases  in 
which  the  alien  has  been  shown  to  have  en- 
gaged la  terrorist  activity,  the  judge  has  no 
authoriBy  to  decide  that  removal  would  be 
unfair  of  is  otherwise  unwarranted. 

Section  502(n)(l)  provides  that  the  judge 
must  render  his  decision  as  to  the  alien's  re- 
moval it  the  form  of  a  written  order.  The 
order  msst  state  the  facts  found  and  the  con- 
clusions; of  law  reached,  but  shall  not  reveal 
the  substance  of  any  evidence  received  in 
camera.  I 

Section  S02(n)(2)  provides  that  either  the 
alien  or|  the  Department  of  Justice  may  ap- 
peal the  judge's  decision  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit.  Any  such  ap- 
peal mu^t  be  filed  within  twenty  days,  and 
during  this  period  the  order  shall  not  be  exe- 
cuted. Information  received  in  camera  at  the 
special  nemoval  hearing  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  under  seal.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  must  hear  the  appeal  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

Sectior^  502(n)(3)  sete  out  the  standard  of  re- 
view for  proceedings  In  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Questiods  of  law  are  to  be  reviewed  de  novo. 
but  findings  of  fact  may  not  be  overturned 
unless  dearly  erroneous.  This  Is  the  usual 
standar<^  in  civil  cases. 

Section  502(0)  provides  that  in  cases  in 
which  tUe  judge  decides  that  the  alien  should 
not  be  imoved,  the  alien  must  be  released 
trom  citstody.  There  is  an  exception  for 
aliens  who  may  be  arrested  and  taken  into 
custody  pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  INA  as 
aliens  Subject  to  deportation.  For  such 
aliens,  the  issues  of  release  and/or  clr- 
cumstaolces  of  contained  detention  would  be 
governed  by  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
INA. 

Sectiori  502(p)  provides  that  following  a  de- 
cision \h  the  Court  of  Appeals,  either  the 
alien  or|the  government  may  seek  a  writ  of 
certloraii  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  such 
cases,  information  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  under  seal  shall,  If  transmitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  remain  under  seal. 
4ec.  503  (Designation  of  Judges) 

Sectiot  509  establishes  the  special  court  to 
consider  terrorist  removal  cases  under  sec- 
tion 502.  patterned  on  the  special  court  cre- 
ated under  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance AOt,  50  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.  Section  503(a) 
provides  that  the  court  will  consist  of  five 
federal  district  court  judges  chosen  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  from  Ave 
different!  judicial  circuits.  One  of  these 
judges  shall  be  designated  as  the  chief  or  pre- 
siding judge.  The  presiding  judge  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  for  the  functioning  of  the  spe- 
cial cou^.  The  presiding  judge  also  shall  be 
responsible  for  assigning  cases  to  the  various 
judges.  Section  503(c)  provides  that  judges 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  special  court  for 
terms  of  five  years,  except  for  the  initial  ap- 
pointments the  terms  of  which  shall  vary 
from  one  to  five  years  so  that  one  new  judge 
will  be  appointed  each  year.  Judges  may  be 
reappointed  to  the  special  court. 
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Section  503  W  provides  that  all  proceedings 
under  section  502  are  to  be  held  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  Section  503(b)  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Chief  Justice.  In  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  (General  and  other  appro- 
priate officials,  shall  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  approjirlate  security  measures  to 
protect  the  ei  parte  special  removal  applica- 
tions, the  oitders  entered  in  response  to  such 
applicatlonsi  ^^^^  the  evidence  received  in 
camera  sufficient  to  prevent  disclosures 
which  could  compromise  national  security, 
foreign  relations,  investigative  techniques, 
or  confidential  sources. 

Sec.  504  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 

Section  50f  conUlns  the  title's  miscellane- 
ous provlsldns.  Section  504(a)  provides  that 
following  ai  final  determination  that  the 
alien  terrorist  should  be  removed  (that  is, 
after  the  special  removal  hearing  and  com- 
pletion of  apy  appellate  review),  the  Attor- 
ney General  I  may  retain  the  alien  in  custody 
(or  if  the  al^en  was  released,  apprehend  and 
place  the  alien  in  custody)  until  he  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  United  SUtes.  The  alien  is 
provided  the  right  to  choose  the  country  to 
which  he  will  be  removed,  subject  to  the  At- 
torney Oenefe^l's  authority  to  designate  an- 
other countijy  if  the  alien's  choice  would  Im- 
pair a  Unitep  States  treaty  obligation  (such 
as  an  obligailon  under  an  extradition  treaty) 
or  would  adversely  affect  the  foreign  iwlicy 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  alien  does  not 
choose  a  country  or  if  he  chooses  a  country 
deemed  unacceptable,  the  Attorney  General 
must  make  efforts  to  find  a  country  that  will 
take  the  alien.  The  alien  may,  at  the  Attor- 
ney General's  discretion,  be  kept  in  custody 
until  an  appropriate  country  can  be  found, 
and  the  Attorney  General  shall  provide  the 
alien  with  4  written  report  regarding  such 
efforts  at  le^t  once  every  six  months.  The 
Attorney  General's  determinations  and  ac- 
tions reganiing  execution  of  the  removal 
order  are  ndt  subject  to  direct  or  collateral 
judicial  review,  except  for  a  claim  that  con- 
tinued detention  violates  the  alien's  con- 
stitutional iHghts.  The  alien  terrorist  shall 
be  photographed  and  fingerprinted  and  ad- 
vised of  the  special  penalty  provisions  for 
unlawful  retjum  before  he  is  removed  from 
the  United  Stetes. 

Section  504ib)  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing section  Sp4(a).  the  Attorney  General  may 
defer  the  actual  removal  of  the  alien  terror- 
ist to  allow]  the  alien  to  face  trial  on  any 
State  or  federal  criminal  charges  (whether 
or  not  related  to  his  terrorist  activity)  and. 
if  convicted,  to  serve  a  sentence  of  confine- 
ment. Section  504(b)(2)  provides  that  pending 
the  service  Of  a  State  or  federal  sentence  of 
confinement^  the  alien  terrorist  is  to  remain 
In  the  Attorney  (General's  custody  unless  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  the  alien 
can  be  released  to  the  custody  of  State  au- 
thorities fori  pretrial  confinement  in  a  State 
facility  witoout  endangering  national  secu- 
rity or  public  safety.  It  is  intended  that 
where  the  alien  terrorist  could  possibly  se- 
cure pretrial  release,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  not  release  the  alien  to  a  State  for  pre- 
trial conflneinent.  Section  S03(b)(3)  provides 
that  If  an  alien  terrorist  released  to  State 
authorities  is  subsequently  to  be  released 
from  state  citstody  because  of  an  acquittal  In 
the  collateraj  trial,  completion  of  the  alien's 
sentence  of  connnement.  or  otherwise,  the 
alien  shall  Immediately  be  returned  to  the 
custody  of  tlie  Attorney  General  who  shall 
then  procee4  to  effect  the  alien's  removal 
trom  the  United  States. 

Section  504(c)  provides  that  for  purposes  of 
sections  751  »nd  752  of  title  18  (punishing  es- 
cape ftom  confinement  and  aiding  such  an 
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escape),  an  alien  in  the  Attorney  General's 
custody  porsoant  to  this  new  title— whether 
awaiting  or  after  completion  of  a  special  re- 
moval hearing — shall  be  treated  as  if  in  cus- 
tody by  virtue  of  a  felony  arrest.  Accord- 
ingly, escape  by  or  aiding  the  escape  of  an 
alien  terrorist  will  be  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  up  to  Ave  years. 

Section  504((i)  Provides  that  an  alien  in  the 
Attorney  General's  custody  pursuant  to  this 
new  title — ^whether  awaiting  or  after  comple- 
tion of  a  special  removal  bearing— shall  be 
given  reasonable  opportunity  to  receive  vis- 
its Trom  relatives  and  ftlends  and  to  consult 
with  his  attorney.  Determination  of  what  is 
"reasonable"  usually  will  follow  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  the  facility  in  which  the  alien 
is  confined. 

Section  S04<d)  also  provides  that  when  an 
alien  is  confined  pursuant  to  this  new  title 
he  shall  have  the  right  to  contact  appro- 
priate diplomatic  or  consular  officers  of  his 
country  of  citizenship  or  nationality.  More- 
over, even  if  the  alien  makes  no  such  re- 
quest, subsection  (d)  directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  notify  the  appropriate  embassy  of 
the  alien's  detention. 

Sec.  725 

This  section  of  the  bill  sets  out  conforming 
amendments.  First,  section  106  of  the  INA,  8 
U.8.C.  1105a,  is  amended  to  provide  that  ap- 
peals trom  orders  entered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 23S(c)  of  the  Act  (pertaining  to  summary 
exclusion  proceedings  for  alien  spies,  sabo- 
teurs, and  terrorists)  shall  be  to  the  Court  of 
Api)eals  for  the  Federal  Circuit.  Tlius.  in 
cases  involving  alien  terrorists  the  same 
court  of  api>eals  shall  hear  both  exclusion 
and  deportation  appeals  and  will  develop 
unique  expertise  concerning  such  cases. 

Second,  section  276  of  the  INA,  8  U.S.C. 
1336.  is  amendment  to  add  increased  pen- 
alties for  an  alien  entering  or  attempting  to 
enter  the  United  States  without  permission 
after  removal  under  the  new  title  or  exclu- 
sion under  section  235(c)  for  terrorist  activ- 
ity. For  aliens  unlawfully  re-entering  or  at- 
tempting to  re-enter  the  United  States,  the 
section  presently  provides  for  a  fine  pursu- 
ant to  title  18  and/or  imprisonment  for  up  to 
two  years  (five  years  when  the  alien  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  in  the  United  States,  or 
IS  years  when  convicted  of  an  "aggravated 
felony");  the  bill  increases  to  a  mandatory 
ten  years  the  term  of  imirisonment  for  re- 
entering alien  terrorists. 

Finally,  section  106  of  the  INA,  8  U.S.C. 
llOSa,  is  amended  to  strike  subsection  (a)(9) 
regarding  habeas  corpus  review  of  deporta- 
tion orders.  Originally  enacted  in  1961  to 
make  clear  that  the  exclusive  provision  for 
review  of  final  detmrtation  orders  through 
petition  to  the  courts  of  appeals  was  not  in- 
tended to  extinguish  traditional  writs  of  ha- 
beas corpus  in  cases  of  wrongful  detention, 
the  subsection  has  been  the  source  of  confu- 
sion and  duplicative  litigation  in  the  courts. 
Congress  never  intended  that  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  be  an  alternative  to  the  process 
of  petitioning  the  courts  of  appeals  for  re- 
view of  deportation  orders.  EUimination  of 
subsection  (aX9)  will  make  clear  that  any  re- 
view of  the  merits  of  a  deportation  order  or 
the  denial  of  relief  f^m  deportation  is  avail- 
able only  through  petition  for  review  in  the 
courts  of  appeals,  while  leaving  unchanged 
the  traditional  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  ex- 
amine challenges  to  detention  arising  trom 
asserted  errors  of  constitutional  proportions. 
Sec.  726 

This  section  provides  that  the  new  provi- 
sions are  effective  upon  enactment  and 
"am>ly  to  all  aliens  without  regard  to  the 


date  of  entry  or  attempted  entry  into  the 
United  States."  Aliens  may  not  avoid  the 
special  removal  process  on  the  grounds  that 
either  their  involvement  in  terrorist  activity 
or  their  entry  into  the  United  States  oc- 
curred before  enactment  of  the  new  title. 
Upon  enactment,  the  new  title  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  (General  for  removal  of 
any  and  all  alien  terrorists. 

D.  Terrorism  Offenses  and  Sanctions 
Sec.  731.  Torture 

This  section  contains  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention Against  Torture  and  Other  Cruel  In- 
humane or  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punish- 
ment. The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  Convention  on  October  27,  1990, 
after  making  several  reservations,  under- 
standings and  declarations.  The  United 
States  will  not  become  a  party  to  the  Con- 
vention until  the  necessary  implementing 
legislation  is  enacted.  The  legislation  cre- 
ates a  new  chapter  113B  (Torture)  in  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  The  new  chapter  is  com- 
posed of  three  sections.  Section  2340  contains 
the  definitions  for  "torture."  "severe  mental 
pain  or  suffering,"  and  "United  States."  The 
definition  of  torture  emanates  directly  from 
article  I  of  the  Convention.  The  definition 
for  "severe  mental  pain  or  suffering"  incor- 
porates the  understanding  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  this  term.  The  term  "United 
States"  is  defined  to  encompass  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (l)(a)  of  article  5  of  the 
Convention. 

Section  2340A  creates  the  federal  offense  of 
torture  committed  outside  the  United  States 
and  establishes  appropriate  ijenalties  taking 
into  account  the  grave  nature  of  the  offense. 
The  i>enalty  provision  contains  a  death  pen- 
alty when  death  results  from  the  prohibited 
conduct.  The  section  applies  only  to  acts  of 
torture  committed  outside  the  United 
States.  Since  "United  States"  is  defined  to 
include  any  registered  United  States  aircraft 
or  ship,  the  provision  is  not  applicable  to 
these  particular  conveyances  when  they  are 
outside  of  the  geographical  territory  of  the 
United  States.  These  places  would,  as  would 
acts  of  tfjrture  committed  within  the  United 
States,  be  covered  by  existing  applicable  fed- 
eral and  state  statutes.  Under  section 
2340A(bKl)  there  is  federal  Jurisdiction  when 
a  national  of  the  United  States  commits  an 
act  of  torture  overseas  (i.e.,  outside  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
fined in  section  2340(3)).  This  Jurisdiction  is 
mandated  by  paragraph  1(b)  of  article  5  of 
the  Convention.  There  is  also  federal  Juris- 
diction under  section  2340A(b)  when  an  of- 
fender who  committed  an  act  of  torture  out- 
side the  United  States  Is  subsequently  found 
in  the  United  States.  Federal  jurisdiction  is 
necessary  in  this  instance  in  order  to  comply 
with  paragraph  2  of  article  5  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  the  United  States  decide  not  to 
extradite  the  perpetrator  under  paragraph  1 
of  article  7  of  the  Convention. 

Section  234QB  makes  it  clear  that  the  new 
federal  provision  on  torture  is  intended  to 
supplement  existing  state  law  and  not  to 
supplant  it.  Consistent  with  the  Senate's  un- 
derstanding pertaining  to  article  14  of  the 
Convention,  the  legislation  does  not  create 
any  private  right  of  action  for  acts  of  torture 
committed  outside  the  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Sec.  732.  Use  of  Weapons  of  Matt  Dettruction 

This  section  creates  a  new  offense  for  the 
use  or  attempted  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction within  the  United  States,  or 
against  a  national  of  the  United  States  or 
property  of  the  United  Sutes  anywhere.  The 
death  penalty  is  authorised  if  death  results. 


Weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  deflaed  to 
Include  destructive  devices,  poison  gas. 
weapons  involving  disease  organisms,  and 
weapons  releasing  radiation  or  radioactivity 
at  a  level  dangerous  to  human  life.  "Deatruc- 
tlve  devices"  has  the  meaning  given  In  18 
U.S.C.  921(aK4).  and  generally  includes 
bombs,  grenades,  rockets  and  mlasUes. 
mines,  and  tutillery. 

Sec.  733.  Homicides  and  Attempted  Homicides 
Involving  FireaTms  in  Federal  PacUitiet 

This  section  adds  a  provision  to  18  U.S.C. 
930  to  proscribe  and  punish  killings  and  at- 
tempted killings  occurring  in  the  course  of 
attacks  within  or  against  federal  f^llities 
that  involve  firearms  or  other  dangerous 
weapons.  The  death  penalty  is  authorised  if 
death  results. 

Sec.  734.  Providing  Material  Support  for 
Terrorists 

This  section  creates  a  new  offense  of  pro- 
viding material  support  or  resources,  or  con- 
cealing the  nature,  location,  source  or  own- 
ership of  material  support  or  resources,  for 
various  terrorist-related  offenses. 

As  a  result  of  international  pressures 
against  states  which  provide  support  to 
international  terrorists,  some  terrorist 
groups  have  been  seeking  other  means  of  fi- 
nancing and  support,  such  as  raising  funds 
from  sympathizers  or  establishing  front  com- 
panies. The  offense  created  by  this  section  is 
intended  to  prevent  such  activities  and  other 
activities  In  support  of  the  sj>eclfled  offenses, 
and  also  to  encourage  other  nations  to  take 
similar  steps  to  curb  the  flow  of  financial  as- 
sets to  terrorists. 

Sec.  735.  Edition  of  Terrorist  Offenses  to  the 
RICO  Statute 

Section  735  adds  to  the  Racketeer  Influ- 
enced and  Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO) 
statute  certain  federal  violent  crimes  relat- 
ing to  murder  and  destruction  of  property. 
These  are  the  offenses  most  often  committed 
by  terrorists.  While  most  murders  commit- 
ted within  the  United  States  are  encom- 
passed as  predicate  acts  for  the  RICO  statute 
by  secUon  1961(1KA)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  in  that  they  may  be  a  murder  under 
state  law,  RICO  does  not  presently  reach 
most  terrorist  acts  directed  against  United 
States  interests  overseas.  Hence,  this  section 
adds  to  RICO  the  most  likely  extraterritorial 
violations  of  federal  law  whose  commission 
by  terrorists  can  be  anticipated. 

While  prosecution  of  terrorists  is  always  a 
difficult  task,  the  availability  of  RICO  as  a 
prosecutive  tool  may  be  apiHX)prlate  in  a  few 
rare  situations  where  the  enterprise  used  to 
commit  the  terrorist  activity  has  sufficient 
assets  which  can  be  forfeited  under  the  RICO 
statute.  Subsection  (c)  amends  the  definition 
of  "pattern  of  racketeering  activity"  so  that 
it  does  not  require  a  pecuniary  purpose  when 
all  of  the  predicate  offenses  are  crimes  of  vi- 
olence. This  construction  is  necessary  be- 
cause often  terrorist  groups  commit  their 
crimes  for  political  reasons  not  always  in- 
volving financial  gain  for  themselves  or 
their  members.  A  few  federal  cases,  e.g.  U.S. 
V.  Ivic.  700  F.2d  51  (2d  Cir.  1983)  and  VS.  v. 
Bagaric.  706  F.2d  42  (2d  Cir.  1963).  have  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  some  mercenary  mo- 
tive for  a  RICO  enterprise.  This  provision 
eliminates  any  such  requirement  for  thooe 
enterprises  engaging  in  a  pattern  of  purely 
violent  crimes.  The  term  "crime  of  violence" 
is  defined  in  18  U.S.C.  f  16. 

Sec.  736.  Forfeiture  for  Terrorist  and  Other 
Violent  Acts 

This  section  makes  changes  to  chapter  46 
of  tiUe  18.  United  States  Code.  It  creates  the 
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following  two  new  sections:  (1)  section  963 
which  deals  with  civil  forfeiture  of  property 
used  to  commit  violent  acts;  and  (2)  section 
964  which  deals  with  criminal  forfeiture  of 
property  used  to  commit  violent  acts. 

Section  963  is  especially  broad  as  it  covers 
property  "used  or  Intended  for  use  to  com- 
mit OT  facilitate  the  commiaaion  of  a  violent 
act."  It  excludes  property  of  an  innocent 
owner  and  adopts  the  custom  laws  relating 
to  forfeiture.  Section  964  creates  a  criminal 
forfeiture  for  those  convicted  of  violent  acts. 
It  adopts  the  criminal  forfeiture  procedures 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970.  Criminal  for- 
feiture is  provided  to  facilitate  economy  of 
judicial  resources  as  both  the  conviction  and 
forfeiture  can  be  conducted  in  one  proceed- 
ing. 

Sec.  737.  Enhanced  Penalties  for  Certain 
Offense 

This  section  provides  enhanced  penalties 
for  a  number  of  offenses  to  help  combat  ter- 
rorism. The  offenses  for  which  penalties  are 
increased  include  violations  of  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act, 
and  the  misuse  of  passimrt  and  travel  docu- 
ments provisions. 

Sec.  738.  SenteTicing  Guidelines  Increase  for 
Terrorist  Crimes 

This  section  directs  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission to  Increase  the  i>en&lties  for  offenses 
that  involve  or  are  intended  to  promote 
international  terrorism. 

E.  Antiterrorism  Enforcement  Provisions 

Sec.  741.  Miens  Cooperating  in  Terrorist  or 

Other  Investigations 

This  section  authorizes  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  to  grant  permanent  resident  status  for 
aliens  in  the  interest  of  national  security  or 
for  alien  witnesses  who  cooperate  in  the 
proeecutlon  of  international  terrorism  and 
other  cases.  This  amendment  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  problem  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  erperlenclng  in  In- 
ducing foreign  witnesses  to  testify  at  federal 
trials  against  International  terrorists  and 
drug  traffickers.  Without  the  ability  to  re- 
main in  the  United  States,  alien  witnesses 
(i^uently  refuse  to  cooperate  with  U.S. 
prosecutors  because  uiion  return  to  their 
homelands  they  are  ezpoeed  to  retaliation 
for  such  cooperation.  Section  741  authorises 
the  Attorney  General  to  grant  permanent 
resident  status  for  cooperating  alien  wit- 
nesses and  their  Immediate  families,  with 
the  number  of  aliens  granted  such  status 
limited  to  aoo  in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  742.  Amendment  to  the  Alien  Enemy  Act 

Section  21  of  the  Allen  Enemy  Act,  SO 
U.S.C.  21,  gives  the  President  broad  author- 
ity over  the  detention  and  removal  trom  the 
United  States  of  aliens  from  a  country  at 
war  with  the  United  States  or  firom  a  coun- 
try that  has  threatened  an  Incursion  into 
United  States  territory.  The  current  Persian 
Oolf  crisis  demonstrates  that  the  United 
States  can  also  be  subjected  to  serious 
threau  of  terrorist  attacks  trom  citisens  of 
other  countries.  The  Allen  Enemy  Act,  how- 
ever, does  not  now  clearly  extend  to  aliens 
trom  these  other  countries.  This  amendment 
'makes  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  Allen 
Enemy  Act  may  be  Invoked  against  citizens 
of  other  nations  who  threaten  predatory  in- 
cursions against  the  United  States  as  well  as 
against  citizens  of  the  hostile  nation. 
Sec.  743.  CounterintaUgence  Access  to 
Telephone  Records 

This  section  would  permit  the  FBI  to  ob- 
tain subscriber  Information  firom  a  conmiu- 
nlcatlons  service  provider  upon  certification 


of  the  plrector,  FBI  (or  his  designee)  to  the 
service  provider  that  the  facility  was  uti- 
lized to  contact  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power  as  defined  by  section  101  of 
the  Foteign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of 
1978. 

Sec.  7  \4.  Counterintelligence  Access  to  Credit 
Records 

This  section  would  provide  the  FBI  with 
new  at|thority  to  request  consumer  reports 
and  identifying  information  tram  consumer 
reiwrtltig  agencies  on  persons  who  are  sub- 
jects qf  foreign  counterintelligence  inves- 
tigations, without  having  such  reports  being 
made  ttaown  to  the  subject.  It  is  similar  to 
the  authority  contained  In  section  314  of  the 
Right  tto  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1979,  giv- 
ing th«  FBI  authority  to  access  flnanciaJ 
records  covered  by  that  statute  for  foreign 
counterintelligence  purposes.  The  Director, 
FBI  would  have  to  certify  that  the  report  re- 
lates to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power  or  is  oth- 
erwise pecessary  In  connection  with  an  au- 
foreign  counterintelligence   inves- 

|xisting  statute  authorizes  consumer 
ig  agencies  to  provide  consumer  re- 
ily  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
sr.  or  to  persons  who  Intend  to  use 
irmation  for  a  variety  of  specified 
(e.g..  for  employment,  in  connec- 
|th  a  credit  transaction).  In  other 
words,  (while  use  in  a  foreign  counterintel- 
ligence! investigation  is  not  a  specified  use, 
the  U84B  that  are  specified  are  quite  broad, 
suggestilng  a  rather  marginal  gruarantee  of 
prlvacsj.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
disclosure  to  the  consumer  (which 
is  required)  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
made or  information  obtained. 
\45.  Authorization  for  Interceptions  of 
Communications 
This  section  adds  additional  crimes  to  the 
list  of  JTitle  m  predicate  offenses  for  Inter- 
ception of  wire,  oral  and  electronic  commu- 
nications. The  offenses  added  include  viola- 
tions qf  the  International  E^mergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion A4t.  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act, 
the  Neptrality  Act,  and  a  number  of  other 
anti-tetrorism  provisions. 
Sec.  74k.  Participation  of  Foreign  and  State 
Govetjiment  Personnel  in  Interceptions  of 
Comn^nications 

This  tecUon  would  amend  18  U.S.C.  2815(5) 
to  malOB  clear  that  foreign  and  state  govern- 
ment personnel.  If  acting  under  federal  su- 
pervision, may  help  In  conducting  court-au- 
thorize^l  interception.  The  current  language 
in  the  statute  permits  such  assistance  by 
"Government  personnel,"  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  covers  foreign  and  state  govern- 
ment aersonnel  as  opposed  to  federal  em- 
ployees 

Theri  is  often  great  utility  in  permitting 
forelgnj  and  state  government  personnel  to 
assist  in  monitoring  a  wiretap,  such  as  In 
Joint  investigations  involving  terrorist  or 
other  offenses  in  which  the  particular,  lan- 
guage ikllls  of  such  personnel  are  necessary. 
Currently,  federal  agencies  such  as  the  FBI 
may  employ  such  personnel  through  the 
cumbeiBome  device  of  cross-designating 
them  ap  federal  agents.  See  Umted  States,  v. 
Bynum.  763  F.2d  477  (1st  Cir.  1965).  The  paper- 
work Involved  in  such  methods  is  burden- 
some atid  costly,  with  no  corresponding  ben- 
efit to  privacy  or  other  interests  served  by 
the  statutes.  It  would  be  far  more  efficient, 
and  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  1966 
amendment  adding  "Government  personnel" 
to  18  U.S.C.  2615(5).  if  that  provision  ex- 
presslyi  authorized  foreign  or  state  govern- 


ment persofmel,  acting  under  the  supervision 
of  a  federal'  officer,  to  participate  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  Title  m  Interception.  Section  746 
would  effect  this  result. 
Sec.  747.  Disclosure  of  Intercepted  Communica- 
tions to  Foreign  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
There  hai  been  a  dramatic  Increase  in  re- 
cent years 'in  the  amount  of  international 
law  enforcetnent  interaction,  necessitated  by 
an  increasingly  sophisticated  and  active 
intemationiil  criminal  element.  This  has 
created  a  need  for  authority  to  disclose  in- 
formation Obtained  through  electronic  sur- 
veillance t^  foreign  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, in  oHler  to  address  effectively  Inter- 
national criminal  activity,  including  inter- 
national terrorism. 

This  section  accordingly  augments  the  def- 
inition of  "Investigative  or  law  enforcement 
officer"  in  18  U.S.C.  2510(7),  for  purposes  of  18 
U.S.C.  2517(1  )-(2).  so  as  to  include  foreign  law 
enforcemenjt  officers.  This  would  permit  dis- 
closure of  {Intercepted  communications  to, 
and  use  of  |  intercepted  communications  by, 
such  offlceA  in  furtherance  and  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  provided  in  18  U.S.C. 
2517(1W2). 

Sec.  748.  Ei^ension  of  Statute  of  Limitations  for 
dertain  Terrorism  Offenses 
This  section  extends  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions to  te^  years  for  certain  offenses  that 
are  likely  to  be  committed  by  terrorists 
overseas.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  gaining 
sufficient  etrldence  to  prosecute  overseas  of- 
fenses, the  Extension  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions is  necessary  to  better  ensure  that 
Intematlonkl  terrorists  will  be  brought  to 
justice.  Of  course,  if  the  offense  Included 
within  any  lof  the  listed  statutes  is  a  capital 
offense,  no  |  statute  of  limitations  exists  (18 
U.S.C.  3261)| 

Vm.  SEX^JAL  VIOLENCE  AND  CHILO  ABUSE 

Sec.  901.  Aifmissibility  of  Evidence  of  Stmilar 
Crimes  in  \Sexual  Assault  and  Child  Molesta- 
tion Casesi 

In  cases  %here  the  defendant  is  accused  of 
committing  an  offense  of  sexual  assault  or 
child  molestation,  courts  in  the  United 
States  havf  traditionally  favored  the  broad 
admission  at  trial  of  evidence  of  the  defend- 
ant's prior  commission  of  similar  crimes. 
The  contemporary  edition  of  Wigrmore's  trea- 
tise describes  this  tendency  as  follows  (lA 
Wlgmore's  Evidence  f  62.2  (Tillers  rev.  1963)): 

"[T]here  Is  a  strong  tendency  In  prosecu- 
tions for  sex  offenses  to  admit  evidence  of 
the  accused's  sexual  proclivities.  Do  such  de- 
cisions shokr  that  the  general  rule  against 
the  use  of  itropenslty  evidence  against  an  ac- 
cused is  not  honored  in  sex  offense  prosecu- 
tions? We  think  so. 

"[S]ome  states  and  courts  have  forth- 
rlghtly  and  expressly  recognlz[ed]  a  "lustful 
disposition"  or  sexual  proclivity  exception 
to  the  general  rule  barring  the  use  of  char- 
acter evidence  against  an  accused.  .  .  . 
[J]urisdlctlOns  that  do  not  expressly  recog- 
nize a  lustful  disposition  exception  may  ef- 
fectively recognize  such  an  exception  by  ex- 
pansively tnterinretlng  in  prosecutions  for 
sex  offense^  various  well-established  excep- 
tions to  th4  character  evidence  rule.  The  ex- 
ception forjconunon  scheme  or  design  is  fre- 
quently us4d,  but  other  exceptions  are  also 
used."         i 

More  suc<iinctly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wy- 
oming obevved  in  Elliot  v.  State,  600  P.  3d 
1044.  1047-48  (1979): 

"[I]n  recant  years  a  preponderance  of  the 
courts  have  sustained  the  admissibility  of 
the  testimony  of  third  persons  as  to  i»1or  or 
subsequent  similar  crimes,  wrongs  or  acts  In 
cases   Invo  ving   sexual   offenses.    .  .  .    [I)n 
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cues  involving  sexual  assaults,  such  as  in- 
cest, and  statutory  rape  with  family  mem- 
bers as  the  victims,  the  courts  in  recent 
years  have  almoet  uniformly  admitted  such 
testimony." 

The  wiUingness  of  the  courts  to  admit 
similar  crimes  evidence  in  prosecutions  for 
serious  sex  crimes  is  of  great  Importance  to 
effective  prosecution  in  this  area,  and  hence 
to  the  public's  security  against  dangerous 
sex  offenders.  In  a  rape  prosecution,  for  ex- 
ample, disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the  defend- 
ant has  previously  committed  other  rapes  is 
frequently  critical  to  the  Jury's  informed  as- 
sessment of  the  credibility  of  a  claim  by  the 
defense  that  the  victim  consented  and  that 
the  defendant  is  being  falsely  accused. 

The  importance  of  admitting  this  type  of 
evidence  is  still  greater  in  child  molestation 
cases.  Such  cases  regularly  present  the  need 
to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  child  victim-wit- 
nesses whose  credibility  can  readily  be  at- 
tacked in  the  absence  of  substantial  corrobo- 
ration. In  such  cases,  the  public  interest  in 
admitting  all  significant  evidence  that  will 
illumine  the  credibility  of  the  charge  and 
any  denial  by  the  defense  is  truly  compel- 
ling. 

Notwithstanding  the  salutary  tendency  of 
the  courts  to  admit  evidence  of  other  of- 
fenses by  the  defendant  in  such  cases,  the 
current  state  of  the  law  in  this  area  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  approach  of  the  courts  has 
been  characterised  by  considerable  uncer- 
tainty and  inconsistency.  Not  all  courts  have 
recognized  the  area  of  sex  offense  prosecu- 
tions as  one  requiring  special  standards  or 
treatment,  and  those  which  have  adopted  ad- 
mission rules  on  varying  scope  and  rationale. 

Moreover,  even  where  the  courts  have  tra- 
ditionally favored  admission  of  "similar 
crimes  evidence"  in  sex  offense  prosecutions, 
the  continuation  of  this  approach  has  been 
Jeopardised  by  recent  developments.  These 
developments  include  the  widespread  adop- 
tion by  the  states  of  codified  rules  of  evi- 
dence modeled  on  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, which  make  no  special  allowance  for 
admitting  similar  crimes  evidence  in  sex  of- 
fense cases.  They  also  include  the  limitation 
of  evidence  of  other  sexual  activity  by  the 
victim  under  "rape  victim  shield  laws,"  which 
has  given  rise  to  an  argument  that  it  would 
be  unfair  or  inappropriate  to  be  more  permis- 
sive in  admitting  evidence  of  the  commission 
of  other  sex  crimes  by  the  defendant. 

Section  801  of  title  vm  would  amend  the 
Federal  Rules  of  EMdence  to  ensure  an  ap- 
propriate scope  of  admission  for  evidence  of 
similar  crimes  by  defendants  accused  of  seri- 
ous sex  crimes.  The  section  adds  three  new 
Rules  (propoeed  Rules  413,  414,  and  415). 
which  state  general  rules  of  admissibility  for 
such  evidence.  The  proposed  new  rules  would 
apply  directly  in  federal  cases,  and  would 
have  broader  signlflcance  as  a  potential 
model  for  state  reforms. 

The  remainder  of  this  explanation  of  sec- 
tion 801  is  set  out  in  several  parts.  Part  A 
briefly  discusses  the  meaning  and  operation 
of  the  proposed  new  rules  of  evidence.  F>art  B 
sets  out  the  background  of  these  rules  in 
terms  of  the  historical  development  and  con- 
temporary formulation  of  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  explains  why  legislation  address- 
ing this  issue  is  particularly  critical  at  this 
point  in  time.  Part  C  discusses  the  adequacy 
of  the  formulation  of  the  proposed  rules  to 
meet  concerns  about  the  possibility  of  undue 
prejudice  or  other  unfairness  to  defendants, 
and  sets  out  affirmative  considerations  sup- 
porting the  rules.  Part  D  responds  to  the  ar- 
gument that  "rape  victim  shield  laws," 
which  limit  admlaaion  of  evidence  of  other 


acts  by  the  victim,  entail  a  like  restriction 
on  admission  of  similar  crimes  evidence  in 
relation  to  the  defendant.  Part  E  responds  to 
other  objections  that  might  be  raised  to  the 
proposal. 

A.  The  Proposed  Rules 

Proposed  Rule  413  relates  to  criminal  pros- 
ecutions for  sexual  assault.  Paragraph  (a) 
provides  that  evidence  of  the  defendant's 
commission  of  other  sexual  assaults  is  ad- 
missible in  such  cases.  If  such  evidence  were 
admitted  under  the  Rule,  it  could  be  consid- 
ered for  its  bearing  on  any  matter  to  which 
it  is  relevant.  For  example,  it  could  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  that  the  defendant  has 
the  motivation  or  disposition  to  commit  sex- 
ual assaults,  and  a  lack  of  effective  inhibi- 
tions against  acting  on  such  impulses,  and  as 
evidence  bearing  on  the  probability  or  im- 
probability that  the  defendant  was  falsely 
implicated  in  the  offense  of  which  he  is  pres- 
ently accused.  These  grounds  of  relevance 
are  more  fully  discussed  in  part  C  ini^. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  proposed  Rule  413  gen- 
erally requires  pre-trial  disclosure  of  evi- 
dence to  be  offered  under  the  Rule.  This  is 
designed  to  provide  the  defendant  with  no- 
tice of  the  evidence  that  will  be  offered,  and 
a  fair  opportunity  to  develop  a  response.  The 
Rule  sets  a  normal  minimum  period  of  15 
days  notice,  but  the  court  could  allow  notice 
at  a  later  time  for  good  cause,  such  as  later 
discovery  of  evidence  admissible  under  the 
rule.  In  such  a  case.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
within  the  court's  authority  to  grant  a  con- 
tinuance if  the  defense  needed  additional 
time  for  preparation. 

Paragraph  (c)  makes  clear  that  proposed 
Rule  413  is  not  meant  to  be  the  exclusive  av- 
enue for  introducing  evidence  of  other 
crimes  by  the  defendant  in  sexual  assault 
prosecutions,  and  that  the  admission  and 
consideration  of  such  evidence  under  other 
rules  will  not  be  limited  or  Impaired.  For  ex- 
ample, evidence  that  could  be  offered  under 
proposed  Rule  413  will  often  be  independently 
admissible  for  certain  purposes  under  Rule 
609  (Impeachment)  or  Rule  404(b)  (evidence  of 
matters  other  than  "character"). 

Paragraph  (d)  defines  the  term  "offense  of 
sexual  assault."  The  definition  would  apply 
both  in  determining  whether  a  currently 
charged  federal  offense  is  an  offense  of  sex- 
ual assault  for  purposes  of  the  Rule,  and  in 
determining  whether  an  uncharged  offense 
qualifies  as  an  offense  of  sexual  assault  for 
punxwes  of  admitting  evidence  of  its  com- 
mission under  the  Rule.  The  definition  cov- 
ers federal  and  state  offenses  involving  the 
types  of  conduct  prohibited  by  the  chapter  of 
the  criminal  code  relating  to  sexual  abuse 
(chapter  109A  of  UUe  18,  U.S.  Ck>de)  in  light 
of  subparagraph  (1).  and  other  federal  and 
state  offenses  that  satisfy  the  general  cri- 
teria set  out  in  subparagraphs  (2)-(5). 

Rule  414  concerns  criminal  prosecutions  for 
child  molestation.  Its  provisions  are  parallel 
to  those  of  the  sexual  assault  rule  (Rule  413). 
and  should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense, 
except  t^hat  the  relevant  class  of  offenses  is 
child  molestations  rather  than  sexual  as- 
saults. The  definition  of  child  molestation 
offenses  set  out  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this  Rule 
differs  trom  the  corresponding  definition  of 
sexual  assault  offenses  in  Rule  413  in  that  (1) 
it  provides  that  the  offense  must  be  commit- 
ted in  relation  to  a  child,  defined  as  a  person 
below  the  age  of  fourteen,  (2)  it  includes  the 
child  exploitation  offenses  of  chapter  110  of 
the  criminal  code  within  the  relevant  cat- 
egory, and  (3)  it  does  not  condition  coverage 
of  offenses  on  a  lack  of  consent  by  the  child- 
victim. 


Rule  415  applies  the  same  rules  to  clyll  ac- 
tions in  which  a  claim  for  damages  or  other 
relief  is  predicated  on  the  defendant's  al- 
leged commission  of  an  offense  of  sexual  as- 
sault or  child  molestation.  Evidence  of  the 
defendant's  commission  of  other  offenses  of 
the  same  type  would  be  admissible,  and 
could  be  considered  for  its  bearing  on  any 
matter  to  which  it  is  relevant. 

B.  Background  in  the  Law  of  Evidence 

The  common  law  has  traditionally  limited 
the  admission  of  evidence  of  a  defendant's 
commission  of  offenses  other  than  the  par- 
ticular crime  for  which  he  is  on  trial.  This 
limitation,  however,  hrs  never  been  abso- 
lute. The  Supreme  Court  has  summarised  the 
general  position  of  the  conunon  law  on  this 
issue  as  follows: 

"Alongside  the  general  principle  that  prior 
offenses  are  inadmissible,  despite  their  rel- 
evance to  guilt  .  .  .  the  common  law  devel- 
oped broad,  vaguely  defined  exceptions— such 
as  proof  of  intent,  identify,  malice,  motive, 
and  plan— whose  application  is  left  largely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  trial  Judge.  ...  In 
short,  the  common  law,  like  our  decision  in 
[Spencer  v.  Texat],  implicitly  recognixed  that 
any  unfairness  resulting  ftt>m  admitting 
prior  convictions  was  more  often  than  not 
balanced  by  its  probative  value  and  per- 
mitted the  prosecution  to  introduce  such 
evidence  without  demanding  any  particu- 
larly strong  Justification.  (MarshaU  v. 
Lonberger.  450  U.S.  422.  438-36  n.6  (1963))." 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence— which 
went  into  effect  in  1975— follow  the  general 
pattern  of  traditional  evidence  rules,  in  that 
they  reflect  a  general  presumption  against 
admitting  evidence  of  uncharged  offenses, 
but  recognize  various  exceptions  to  this  prin- 
ciple. One  exception  is  set  out  in  Rule  609. 
Rule  609  incorporates  a  restricted  version  of 
the  traditional  rule  admitting,  for  purposes 
of  impeachment,  evidence  of  a  witness's 
prior  conviction  for  felonies  or  crimes  in- 
volving dishonesty  or  false  statement.  The 
other  major  provision  under  which  evidence 
of  uncharged  offenses  may  be  admitted  is 
Rule  404(b).  That  rule  provides  that  such  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  "character"  of  the  accused,  but 
that  it  may  be  admitted  as  iHxx>f  concerning 
any  non-character  issue: 

(b)  Other  crimes,  wrongs,  or  acts.  Evidence 
of  other  crimes,  wrongs,  or  acts  is  not  admis- 
sible to  prove  the  character  of  a  person  in 
order  to  show  action  in  conformity  there- 
with. It  may.  however,  be  admissible  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  proof  of  motive,  op- 
portunity, intent,  preparation,  plan,  knowl- 
edge, identity,  or  absence  of  mistake  or  acci- 
dent. 

Rule  404(b),  however,  makes  no  special  al- 
lowance for  admission  of  evidence  of  other 
"crimes,  wrongs,  or  acts"  in  sex  offense  pros- 
ecutions. There  was  perhaps  little  reason  for 
the  ftamers  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence 
to  focus  on  this  issue,  since  sex  offense  pros- 
ecutions were  not.  at  the  time,  a  significant 
category  of  federal  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

This  omission  has  been  widely  reproduced 
in  codified  state  rules  of  evidence,  whose  for- 
mulation has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Federal  Rules.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
development  is  that  the  authority  of  the 
courts  to  admit  evidence  of  uncharged  of- 
fenses in  prosecutions  for  sexual  assaults  and 
child  molestations  has  been  clouded,  even  In 
states  that  have  traditionally  favored  a 
broad  approach  to  admission  in  this  area. 

TbB  actual  responses  of  the  courts  to  this 
development  have  varied.  For  example,  in 
State  V.  McKay,  787  P.2d  479  (Or.  1980).  in 
which  the  defendant  was  accused  of  molest- 
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ing  Ills  stepdaughter,  the  court  admitted  evi- 
dence of  prior  acta  of  molestation  by  the  de- 
fendant against  the  girl.  The  court  reached 
this  result  by  stipulating  that  evidence  of  a 
predisposition  to  commit  sex  crimes  against 
the  victim  of  the  charged  offense  was  not 
evidence  of  "character"  for  purposes  of  the 
state's  version  of  Rule  404(b).  although  It  ap- 
parently would  have  regarded  evidence  of  a 
general  dispoeitlon  to  commit  sex  crimes  as 
impermissible  "character"  evidence. 

In  Elliot  V.  StaU.  600  P.  2d  1044  (1979).  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming  reached  a  broad- 
er result  supporting  admission,  despite  a 
state  rule  that  was  essentially  the  same  as 
Federal  Rule  404(b).  This  was  also  a  prosecu- 
tion for  child  molestation.  Evidence  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  defendant  had  attempted  to 
molest  the  older  sister  of  the  victim  of  the 
charged  offense  on  a  number  of  previous  oc- 
caaions.  The  court  reconciled  this  result 
with  Rule  404(b)  by  indicating  that  proof  of 
prior  acts  of  molestation  would  generally  be 
admissible  as  evidence  of  "motive" — one  of 
the  traditional  "exception"  categories  that 
is  explicitly  mentioned  in  Rule  4(M(b).  Id.  at 
10t8-«. 

In  contrast.  In  GeU  v.  StaU.  538  A.2d  726 
(1988).  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware  over- 
turned the  defendant's  conviction  for  raping 
his  11  year  old  daughter  because  evidence 
that  he  had  also  molested  her  on  other  occa- 
sions was  admitted.  The  court  stated  that  "a 
lustful  disposition  or  sexual  propensity  ex- 
ception to  [Rule]  404(b)'s  general  prohibi- 
tions ...  is  almost  universally  recognized  In 
cases  involving  proof  of  prior  Incestuous  re- 
lations between  the  defendant  and  the  com- 
plaining victim,"  but  that  "courts  which 
have  rejected  this  blanket  exception  have 
noted  that  in  the  absence  of  a  materiality 
nexus  such  propensity  evidence  Is  ditdcult  to 
reconcile  with  the  restrictive  language  of 
[Rule]  404(b)."  The  court  went  on  to  hold 
that  the  disputed  evidence  in  the  case  was 
Impermissible  evidence  of  character  and 
could  not  be  admitted  under  the  state's  Rule 
404(b). 

The  foregoing  decisions  illustrate  the  in- 
creased jeopardy  that  the  current  formula- 
tion of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  has 
created  for  effective  prosecution  in  sex  of- 
fense cases.  While  the  law  in  this  area  has 
never  been  a  model  of  clarity  and  consist- 
ency, the  widespread  adoption  of  codified 
state  rules  baaed  on  the  Federal  Rules  has 
aggravated  Its  shortcomings.  In  jurisdictions 
that  have  such  codified  rules,  the  courts  are 
no  longer  free  to  recognise  straightforwardly 
the  need  for  rules  of  admission  tailored  to 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  sex  offense 
cases  or  other  distinctive  categories  of 
crimes.  Important  evidence  of  guilt  may  con- 
sequently be  excluded  in  such  cases. 

Where  the  courts  do  admit  such  evidence, 
it  may  require  a  forced  effort  to  work  around 
the  language  and  standard  Interpreutlon  of 
codified  rules  that  restrict  admission,  or 
may  depend  on  unpredictable  decisions  by 
indivldaal  trial  judges  to  allow  admission 
onder  other  "exception"  categories.  The  es- 
tabUsbment  of  clear,  general  rules  of  admis- 
sion, as  set  out  in  proposed  Rules  413-415, 
would  resolve  these  problems  under  current 
law  in  federal  proceedings,  and  would  pro- 
vide a  model  for  comparable  reforms  in  state 
roles  of  evidence. 

C.  Evidence  of  Motivation  and  Probability 

Roles  restricting  the  admission  of  evidence 
of  onchaiged  misconduct  by  the  defendant 
have  traditionally  been  justified  on  two 
main  grounds: 

First,  there  is  the  concern  over  lack  of  fair 
notice  to  the  defendant,  if  evidence  of  "bad 
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acts"  with  which  he  has  not  formally  been 
charged  could  fi-eely  be  offered  at  trial.  In 
the  alvence  of  limitations  on  such  evidence, 
it  has'  been  argued,  "a  defendant  could  be 
confronted  at  trial  with  evidence  implicating 
him  la  an  unpredictable  range  of  prior  acts 
of  misconduct  extending  over  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  and  would  be  denied  a  fair 
opporijunlty  to  prepare  a  defense  to  the  accu- 
sations he  would  face  at  trial."  The  Admia- 
sion  oi  CrimincU  Histories  at  Trial,  22  U.  Mich. 
J.L.  Rfcf.  707,  728  (1989). 

Sectmd,  there  Is  the  concern  that  evidence 
of  othpr  offenses  or  misconduct  by  the  de- 
fendant is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  or  dis- 
tractlig,  and  that  the  potential  for  prejudice 
and  distraction  outweighs  its  probative 
value.  I  Statements  of  this  concern  are  some- 
times jaccompanied  by  assertions  that  such 
evidence  is  of  littie  probative  value,  merely 
being  in  indication  of  the  defendant's  "char- 
acter, t  In  light  of  the  potential  such  evi- 
dence polds  for  prejudicing  the  defendant,  it 
is  argoed,  the  general  authority  of  the  trial 
judge  Jto  exclude  evidence  that  is  unduly 
prejudicial  or  distracting  (F.R.E.  403)  is  inad- 
equate, and  categorical  rules  of  exclusion 
must  lie  adopted  for  such  evidence. 

The  iflrst  concern— relating  to  fair  notice — 
can  readily  be  answered  In  connection  with 
proposd  Rules  413-15.  The  Rules  do  not  au- 
thorize an  open-ended  enquiry  Into  all  the 
"bad  ajcts"  the  defendant  may  have  commit- 
ted Injthe  course  of  his  life,  but  only  admit 
evidence  of  other  serious  criminal  acts  which 
are  ofl  the  same  type  as  the  offense  with 
which ;  the  defendant  is  formally  charged. 
More  tnportanUy,  the  Rules  specifically  re- 
quire yrior  disclosure  to  the  defendant  of  the 
evidence  that  will  be  offered  against  him. 

The  second  general  concern  about  evidence 
of  uncharged  acte— a  risk  of  prejudice  or  dis- 
tractlqn  that  generally  outweighs  its  pro- 
bative'value — is  also  adequately  addressed  by 
the  liitiltaUons  on  the  admission  of  evidence 
under  rthe  proposed  rules.  The  rules  do  not 
admit  evidence  that  merely  Indicates  that 
the  defendant  is  generally  of  "bad  char- 
acter.'* or  even  that  he  has  a  general  disposi- 
tion tq  engage  in  crime.  Rather,  to  be  admis- 
sible, 'the  evidence  must  relate  to  other 
crimes  by  the  defendant  that  are  of  the  same 
type — sexual  assault  or  child  molestation — 
as  ths  crime  with  which  he  Is  formally 
charged. 

In  gSneral,  the  probative  value  of  such  evi- 
dence is  strong,  and  is  not  outweighed  by 
any  orerridlng  risk  of  prejudice.  The  rel- 
evance of  such  evidence  will  normally  be  ap- 
parent on  at  least  two  grounds— as  evidence 
that  tke  defendant  has  the  motivation  or  dis- 
position to  commit  such  offenses,  and  as  evi- 
dence {of  the  improbability  that  the  defend- 
ant h^s  been  falsely  or  mistakenly  accused 
of  the  crime. 

Evidpice  of  Motivation.  One  of  the  tradi- 
tional "exception"  categories  that  hass  been 
explicitly  carried  forward  in  F.R.E.  404(b)  Is 
admisiion  of  evidence  of  "other  crimes, 
wrongi  i,  or  acts"  to  establish  "motive."  For 
examp  ie,  in  a  prosecution  for  embezzlement, 
evidence  may  be  admitted  of  other  acts  by 
the  defendant  which  indicate  that  he  was  in 
financial  straits,  to  show  that  he  would  have 
had  a  motive  or  committing  a  crime  that  of- 
fered monetary  gain.  Or  in  a  proeecuUon  for 
a  hat«  crime — such  as  a  lynching  or  assault 
with  Apparent  racial  motivation— evidence 
may  be  admitted  of  other  acts  by  the  defend- 
ant tllat  manifest  a  general  animosity  to- 
wards the  victim's  racial  group  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  motive. 

The  admissibility  of  evidence  of  similar 
crimes  under  the  proposed  new  rules  is  anal- 
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ogous  to  the  current  "motive"  exception, 
and  Is  jufltiflable  on  similar  grounds.  The 
proposed  sexual  assault  rule  (Rule  413),  as 
noted  abeve.  does  not  indiscriminately 
admit  evidence  of  other  bad  things  the  de- 
fendant may  have  done,  but  only  evidence  of 
his  commission  of  other  criminal  sexual  as- 
saults. In  ^ther  words,  the  evidence  must  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  that  the 
defendant  has  the  unusual  combination  of 
aggressive  and  sexual  impulses  that  moti- 
vates the  Commission  of  such  crimes,  and  a 
lack  of  effective  Inhibitions  against  acting 
on  such  impulses. 

Where  there  Is  evidence  that  the  defendant 
has  such  impulses— and  has  acted  on  them  in 
the  past— a  charge  of  sexual  assault  has  far 
greater  pl^uBlbility  than  if  there  were  no 
evidence  of  such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.  See  generally  The  Admission  of 
Criminal  Histories  at  Trial,  22  U.  Mich.  J.L. 
Ref.  707.  725-26  (1969).  This  seems  to  be  the 
main  point  underlying  the  Judicial  decisions 
that  have  straightforwardly  admitted  evi- 
dence of  similar  crimes  in  sex  offense  cases 
as  evidence  of  the  defendant's  "lustful  dis- 
position." 

The  easel  for  admission  on  these  grounds  is 
equally  strong,  If  not  stronger.  In  child  mo- 
lestation cases.  Evidence  of  other  acts  of  mo- 
lestation indicates  that  the  defendant  has  a 
type  of  desire  or  Impulse — a  sexual  or  sado- 
sexual  interest  in  children— that  simply  does 
not  exist  in  ordinary  people.  In  such  cases, 
the  evidence  is  generally  relevant  as  proof  of 
"motive"  In  common  sense  terms,  and  ad- 
mission ceuld  normally  be  sustained  even 
under  the  current  Rules  on  a  sufflcientiy 
broad  reading  of  the  "motive"  exception  cat- 
egory. See  {Elliott  v.  StaU,  600  P.2d  1044.  1048- 
49  (Wyo.  18p9). 

Evidence  of  Improbability.  Elxistlng  excei>- 
tions  to  tl:^  general  presumption  against  ad- 
mitting evidence  of  uncharged  offenses  are 
sometimes^  justified  on  grounds  of  i>rob- 
ability  (In  Wlgmore's  terminology,  the  "doc- 
trine of  chances").  For  example,  one  of  the 
"exception"  categories  mentioned  in  F.R.E. 
404(b)  is  fot"  proof  of  "intent."  Under  this  ex- 
ception, evidence  of  similar  crimes  may  be 
admitted  Qo  rebut  a  defense  that  the  defend- 
ant engaged  in  allegedly  criminal  conduct 
accidentally,  or  otherwise  lacked  the  state 
of  mind  required  for  Its  commission.  The  ra- 
tionale coibmonly  given  for  this  exception  is 
the  probative  value  such  evidence  has  on  ac- 
count of  t^e  inherent  improbability  that  a 
person  wll)  innocenUy  or  Inadvertentiy  en- 
gage in  sii^ilar,  potentially  criminal  conduct 
on  a  nurlber  of  different  occasions.  See 
Imwinkelrled.  Uncharged  Misconduct  Evidence 
15.05  (19S4)j 

Probabilistic  reasoning  of  this  type  Is  not 
limited  to  proof  of  the  mental  element  of  the 
offense,  biit  may  also  be  used  to  support  the 
admission  of  evidence  establishing  the  de- 
fendant's Commission  of  the  charged  crimi- 
nal conduct: 

"[For  example,  suppose]  that  the  defendant 
is  chargedjwith  arson.  The  defendant  claims 
that  the  f|re  was  accidental.  The  cases  rou- 
tinely permit  the  prosecutor  to  show  other 
acts  of  alson  by  the  defendant  and  even 
nonarson  Ores  at  premises  owned  by  the  de- 
fendant. In  these  cases,  the  courts  Invoke 
the  doctrine  of  chances.  The  courts  reason 
that  as  the  number  of  incidents  Increases, 
the  objective  probability  of  accident  de- 
creases. Simply  sUted,  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  a  single  person  would  be  victimized  by 
so  numy  nmilar  accidental  fires  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  The  coincidence  defies  com- 
mon sense  and  is  too  peculiar. 
(Imwlnkelried,  Uncharged  Misconduct  Evi- 
dence f  4.01f(19B4))." 
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Tuming  to  the  case  of  sex  offense  prosecu- 
tions, similar  considerations  of  probability 
provide  support  for  a  general  rule  of  admis- 
sion for  similar  crimes  evidence.  It  is  inher- 
ently improbable  that  a  person  whose  prior 
acts  show  that  he  is  in  fact  a  rapist  or  child 
molester  would  have  the  bad  luck  to  be  later 
hit  with  a  false  accusation  of  committing 
the  same  type  of  crime,  or  that  a  person 
would  fortuitously  be  subject  to  multiple 
false  accusations  by  a  number  of  different 
victims.  These  points  may  be  seen  more 
clearly  by  considering  the  major  elements  of 
a  sex  offense  prosecution. 

In  general,  to  obtain  a  conviction  for  a  sex- 
ual assault,  the  government  must  prove  that 
(1)  the  alleged  sexual  conduct  actually  took 
place,  (2)  the  victim  did  not  consent,  (3)  the 
defendant  was  the  person  who  engaged  in  the 
conduct,  and  (4)  the  defendant  acted  with  the 
culpable  state  of  mind  required  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense.  The  elements  in  a 
child  molestation  case  are  similar,  except 
that  proof  of  non-consent  by  the  victim  is 
normally  not  required. 

With  respect  to  the  third  and  fourth  ele- 
ments—the defendant's  Identity  as  the  per- 
petrator and  satisfaction  of  the  mental  ele- 
ment— similar  crimes  evidence  will  often  be 
admissible  even  under  a  codified  rule  mod- 
eled on  F.R.E.  404(b).  Proof  of  "identity", 
and  proof  of  "intent"  or  "knowledge,"  are 
explicitly  mentioned  as  examples  of  permis- 
sible "non-character"  uses  of  such  evidence 
in  the  Rule. 

In  comparison,  admission  of  such  evidence 
on  the  first  and  second  issues — the  occur- 
rence of  the  alleged  act  and  the  victim's  lack 
of  consent— is  more  problematic  under  a 
codified  rule  of  this  type.  However,  on  these 
issues  as  well,  similar  crimes  evidence  is 
likely  to  have  a  high  degree  of  probative 
value  on  grounds  of  probability. 

For  example,  consider  a  case  in  which  the 
defense  attacks  the  victim's  assertion  that 
she  did  not  consent,  or  represents  that  the 
whole  incident  was  made  up  by  the  victim. 
Suppose  further  that  there  is  practically 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  defendant  has 
in  fact  committed  one  or  more  sexual  as- 
saults on  other  occasions,  such  as  a  prior 
conviction  of  the  defendant  on  a  charge  of 
rajw.  In  the  presence  of  such  evidence,  the 
defense's  claim  of  consent,  or  claim  that  the 
whole  incident  did  not  occur,  would  usually 
amount  to  a  contention  that  the  victim  fab- 
ricated a  false  charge  of  rape  against  a  per- 
son who  just  happened  to  be  a  rapist.  The 
improbability  of  such  a  coincidence  gives 
similar  crimes  evidence  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bative value,  and  supports  its  admission.  In 
such  a  case. 

As  a  second  example,  consider  a  case  like 
that  described  above,  but  with  similar 
crimes  evidence  of  a  less  conclusive  char- 
acter. For  example,  suppose  the  evidence  is 
the  testimony  of  another  woman  that  the  de- 
fendant raped  her  on  a  different  occasion, 
though  the  defendant  has  not  been  pros- 
ecuted for  that  offense.  In  such  a  case,  the 
defendant's  alleged  conunission  of  rape  on 
the  earlier  occasion,  as  well  as  his  guilt  of 
the  presently  charged  offense,  would  be  open 
to  question. 

Nevertheless,  the  "doctrine  of  chances"  le- 
gitimately applies  to  such  a  case  as  well.  If 
the  defense  concedes  that  the  earlier  rape  oc- 
curred, then  the  case  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  preceding  one.  If  the  defense  disputes 
both  the  charged  offense  and  the  uncharged 
offense,  this  amounts  to  a  claim  that  not 
just  one  but  two  women  have  made  false 
charges  of  rape  against  the  defendant.  Here 
as  well,  the  imi»robabillty  of  multiple  false 


charges  gives  similar  crimes  evidence  of  high 
degree  of  probative  value. 

The  force  of  the  argument  fWm  im;nt>b- 
ability  may  be  reduced  if  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  formal  charge  and  the  accu- 
sation of  an  uncharged  offense  were  not  gen- 
erated independently  of  each  other.  For  ex- 
ample, where  the  Identity  of  the  offender  is 
an  issue,  it  may  appear  that  a  witness'  iden- 
tification of  the  defendant  as  the  man  who 
raped  her  could  have  been  influenced  by 
knowledge  that  the  victim  of  the  charged  of- 
fense had  previously  identified  the  same  man 
as  her  assailant. 

In  such  a  case,  however,  the  defense  would 
be  free  to  bring  out  the  possible  connection 
of  the  charges,  and  the  jury  would  consider 
that  factor  in  assessing  the  significance  of 
the  evidence.  Similar  crimes  evidence  under 
the  proposed  rules  is  no  different  in  this  re- 
spect from  other  forms  of  regularly  admissi- 
ble evidence,  whose  normal  probative  force 
may  also  be  reduced  by  special  factors  in 
some  cases.  In  relation  to  evidence  admissi- 
ble under  the  proposed  rules,  as  with  other 
forms  of  evidence,  the  general  standards  of 
the  Rules  of  Evidence  and  the  processes  of 
adversarial  presentation  and  testing  of  evi- 
dence can  properly  be  relied  on  to  provide  a 
fair  picture  of  the  relevant  facts  as  the  basis 
for  the  jury's  decision. 

D.  The  Import  of  Rape  Victim  Shield  Laws 

Within  the  past  twenty  years,  virtually  all 
American  jurisdictions  have  adopted  "rape 
victim  shield  laws,"  which  limit  enquiry  in 
rape  trials  into  the  past  sexual  history  of  the 
victim.  The  shield  laws  have  overturned  ear- 
lier evidentiary  rules  and  doctrines  which 
tended  to  be  highly  permissive  in  allowing 
exploration  of  the  victim's  prior  sexual  ac- 
tivity in  rape  cases. 

The  pertinent  provision  in  federal  law  is 
F.R.E.  412,  which  generally  bars  the  admis- 
sion in  federal  sexual  abuse  prosecutions  of 
evidence  of  the  victim's  past  sexual  behav- 
ior. The  Rule  recognises  exceptions  to  this 
general  presumption  of  non-admisslblllty  for 
cases  where  admission  of  such  evidence  is 
constitutionally  required  or  other  specified 
circumstances  give  it  an  unusually  high  de- 
gree of  relevance. 

The  argument  has  been  nuule  that  the 
elimination  of  broad  rules  of  admission  for 
other  acts  of  the  victim  In  rape  cases  makes 
it  improper  to  continue  or  adopt  broad  rules 
of  admission  for  uncharged  acts  of  the  ac- 
cused. If  the  victim  is  not  to  be  taxed  with 
evidence  of  unrelated  conduct  on  her  part, 
the  argument  goes,  why  should  the  defend- 
ant be  taxed  with  evidence  of  other  things  he 
has  done,  which  also  have  no  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  charged  offense? 

This  argument,  however,  is  not  well-found- 
ed. The  rules  of  evidence  do  not  generally 
aim  at  a  superficial  neutrality  between  rules 
of  admission  affecting  the  victim  and  the  de- 
fendant. Rather,  the  formulation  of  such 
rules  must  depend  on  a  rational  consider- 
ation of  the  relevant  policies.  The  sound 
policies  that  underlie  the  rape  victim  shield 
laws  provide  no  support  for  comparable  re- 
strictions in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the 
defendant.  The  differences  between  the  two 
contexts  include  the  following: 

First,  there  is  a  basic  difference  in  the  pro- 
bative value  of  the  evidence  that  is  subject 
to  exclusion  under  such  rules.  In  the  ordi- 
nary case,  enquiry  by  the  defense  into  the 
past  sexual  behavior  of  the  victim  in  a  rape 
case  will  show  at  most  that  she  has  engaged 
in  some  sexual  activity  prior  to  or  outside  of 
marriage — a  circumstance  that  does  not  dis- 
tlngrulsh  her  fW>m  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  that  normally  has  little  pro- 


bative value  on  the  question  whether  she 
consented  to  the  sexual  acts  involved  in  the 
charged  offense.  In  contrast,  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  defendant  has  committed  rapes 
on  other  occasions  places  him  in  a  small 
class  of  depraved  criminals,  and  is  likely  to 
be  highly  probative  in  relation  to  the  pend- 
ing charge.  The  difference  in  typical  pro- 
bative alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  facile 
equations  between  evidence  of  other  sexual 
behavior  by  the  victim  and  evidence  of  other 
violent  sex  crimes  by  the  defendant. 

Second,  the  rape  victim  shield  laws  serve 
the  important  purpose  of  encouraging  vic- 
tims to  report  rapes  and  cooperate  in  pros- 
ecution by  not  requiring  them  to  undergo 
public  exposure  of  their  personal  sexual  his- 
tories as  a  consequence  of  doing  so.  Rules 
limiting  disclosure  at  trial  of  the  defendant's 
commission  of  other  rapes  do  not  further  any 
comparable  public  purpose,  because  the  de- 
fendant's cooperation  is  not  required  to 
carry  out  the  prosecution. 

Third,  the  victim  sliield  laws  serve  the  Im- 
portant purpose  of  safegxiardlng  the  privacy 
of  rape  victims.  The  unrelated  sexual  activ- 
ity of  the  victim  is  generally  no  one's  busi- 
ness but  her  own,  and  should  not  be  exposed 
in  the  absence  of  compelling  justlflcation.  In 
contrast,  violent  sex  crimes  are  not  txlvate 
acts,  and  the  defendant  can  claim  no  legiti- 
mate interest  In  suppressing  evidence  that 
he  has  engaged  in  such  acts  when  it  is  rel- 
evant to  the  determination  of  a  later  crimi- 
nal charge. 

E.  Other  Issues 

This  final  put  of  this  explanation  of  sec- 
tion 801  addresses  two  further  objections  to 
the  proposed  rules— the  objection  that  the 
prosecutor  should  be  barred  from  introduc- 
ing evidence  of  uncharged  offenses  in  order 
to  require  him  to  formally  charge  all  the  of- 
fenses he  wishes  to  prove  at  trial,  and  the  ob- 
jection that  fairness  to  the  defendant  or 
other  policies  require  that  some  time  limit 
be  imposed  on  the  uncharged  offenses  that 
could  be  admitted  under  the  i;HX>posed  rules. 

The  decision  whether  to  charge  an  offense. 
With  respect  to  the  first  objection.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  prosecutor  has  practical 
incentives  to  charge  fully,  regardless  of  any 
compulsion  arising  fi^m  the  rules  restricting 
evidence  of  uncharged  misconduct.  Charging 
a  larger  number  of  counts  tends  to  reduce 
the  risk  that  the  defendant  will  be  entirely 
acquitted  if  the  jury  is  not  persuaded  con- 
cerning a  particular  charge  or  charges.  More- 
over, charging  more  counts  creates  the  possi- 
bility of  conviction  on  a  larger  number  of 
counts,  and  conviction  on  a  larger  number  of 
counts  tends  to  result  in  a  higher  penalty. 
Under  the  federal  sentencing  guidelines,  toe 
example,  uncharged  offenses  may  be  given 
some  weight  in  sentencing,  but  the  largest 
determinants  of  the  sentence  are  normally 
the  offenses  for  which  the  defendant  Is  con- 
victed and  his  record  of  prior  convictions. 

Moreover,  even  if  it  were  thought  that  ad- 
ditional incentives  or  requirements  were 
needed  to  ensure  fuller  charging  of  available 
offenses,  a  general  presumption  against  ad- 
mitting evidence  of  uncharged  offenses 
would  be  an  unsound  means  of  promoting 
this  objective.  In  many  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible, or  undesirable  for  entirely  legitimate 
reasons,  to  charge  certain  offenses,  but  ad- 
mitting evidence  of  such  offenses  is  valid  and 
important  for  their  bearing  on  a  charged  of- 
fense. 

For  example,  the  uncharged  offenses  may 
have  taken  place  in  a  different  jurisdiction. 
This  would  occur  in  a  state  prosecution  of  a 
rapist  or  child  molester  whose  earlier  known 
crimes  were  committed  in  a  different  state. 
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It  wonld  also  occur  In  a  federal  proeecution 
of  a  raplat  or  molester  whose  earlier  offenses 
were  conunltted  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
state  or  states,  but  outside  of  federal  Juris- 
diction. In  such  a  case.  It  Is  legally  Impos- 
sible for  the  proeecutor  to  char^  the  earlier 
ofTenaes:  If  they  are  to  be  disclosed  In  the 
prosecution.  It  must  be  through  uncharged 
misconduct  evidence. 

A  second  example  is  situations  in  which 
there  is  InsufHclent  evidence  or  other  prac- 
tical dlfdculties  in  ivoaecutlng  all  of  the  de- 
fendant's prior  offenses  as  separate  counts, 
but  the  evidence  regarding  the  earlier  of- 
fenses is  legitimately  relevant  to  proof  of 
the  charged  offense. 

A  common  fact-pattern  of  this  type  in- 
volves fathers  or  stepfathers  who  are  accused 
of  molesting  their  daughters.  The  formally 
charged  offenses  in  such  a  case  may  be  lim- 
ited to  a  particular  act  of  molestation  or  a 
limited  number  of  acts  that  happened  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  an  adult  witness 
(such  as  the  defendant's  wife).  However,  the 
victim  will  often  testify  in  such  a  case  that 
the  molestation  had  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  A  sister  or  sisters  of  the  victim  of  the 
charged  offense  may  also  testify  that  the  fa- 
ther had  molested  them  as  well  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

Charging  all  the  prior  offenses  in  such  a 
case  may  be  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 
The  acts  of  molestation  may  number  In  the 
hundreds;  the  victim  may  be  unable  to  recall 
most  of  them  with  any  speciflcity;  and  the 
evidence  supporting  them  individually  would 
only  be  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  a 
child  victim-witness.  Nevertheless,  evidence 
that  the  charged  offense  was  part  of  a  broad- 
er pattern  of  molestation  may  be  Important 
to  put  the  charge  in  perspective,  and  most 
courts  have  admitted  such  testimony  by  the 
victim.  See,  e.g..  State  v.  Graham,  641  S.W.  2d 
100.  lOMK  (Mo.  1983).  As  GeU  v.  StaU,  538  A.2d 
738  (Del  1988),  Illustrates,  however,  a  court 
may  regard  such  admission  as  problematic  or 
simply  prohibited  under  the  restrictive 
standards  of  Rule  404Cb). 

rime  Umitation.  Proposed  Rules  413-15  do 
not  place  any  particular  time  limit  on  the 
unchanged  offenses  that  may  be  offered  In 
evidence.  The  view  underlying  this  formula- 
tion is  that  a  lapse  of  time  from  the  un- 
charged offense  may  projwrly  be  considered 
by  the  Jury  for  any  bearing  It  may  have  on 
the  evidence's  probative  value,  but  that 
there  is  no  Justincation  for  categorically  ex- 
cluding offenses  that  occurred  before  some 
arbitrarily  specified  temporal  limit. 

There  is  no  magic  line  in  time  beyond 
which  similar  crimes  evidence  generally 
ceases  to  be  relevant  to  the  determination  of 
a  pending  charge.  This  point  is  reflected  In 
the  current  formulation  of  Rule  404(b),  which 
does  not  specify  any  particular  limit  for  ad- 
mitting "non-character"  evidence  under  the 
variooa  categories  it  enumerates. 

While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
precedent  sapportlng  a  definite  time  limit  on 
■Unllar  crimes  evidence,  some  Judicial  deci- 
sions have  given  weight  to  the  question  of 
temporal  proximity  In  a  more  flexible  man- 
ner in  deciding  on  the  admission  of  such  evi- 
dence in  sex  offense  prosecutions.  However, 
the  ratlonalea  for  this  approach  in  such  cases 
do  not  neceHarlly  apply  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  new  rules.  The  admission  of 
sach  evidence  In  past  decisions  has  usually 
depended  on  ad  hoc  applications  of  other 
"exception"  categories,  such  as  proof  of  "a 
common  scheme  or  plan,"  which  comes  with 
their  own  built-in  limitations.  If  admission 
Is  thought  to  depend  on  a  showing  that  the 
charged  otfenae  and  uncharged  offenses  were 


part  of{a  single  on-going  plan  to  engage  in  a 
series  pf  sexual  assaults,  then  too  large  a 
tempoiiu  spread  among  the  offenses  may 
weigh  ^gainst  such  a  finding.  The  theories  of 
relevance  underlying  the  proposed  rules, 
howevA-,  do  not  depend  on  such  a  determina- 
Uon.     I 

(Tonc^ms  over  fair  notice  to  the  defendant 
might  idso  be  thought  to  support  a  restric- 
tive ap|>roach  to  admitting  evidence  of  older 
offense^,  on  the  view  that  there  is  a  greater 
risk  of  Unfair  surprise  if  the  defendant  Is  ini- 
tially Confronted  at  trial  with  evidence  of 
events  that  are  far  removed  in  time  f^m  the 
charged  offense.  Under  the  proposed  rules, 
however,  this  concern  is  adequately  met  by 
the  requirement  of  prior  discloeure  to  the  de- 
fendant of  the  evidence  that  will  be  offered. 

Undei'  the  current  rule  admitting  prior 
convictions  for  purposes  of  impeachment,  as 
formulited  in  PJl.E.  609,  prior  convictions 
are  presumptively  inadmissible  If  they  fall 
beyondl  a  ten-year  time  period.  However,  the 
tradltlf  nal  version  of  the  impeachment  rule 
automatically  admitted  evidence  of  prior  fel- 
ony and  crimen  falsi  convictions  without  Um- 
Itatiomof  time,  on  the  view  that  temporal 
proximity  (or  the  lack  of  it)  should  go  to 
Iirobatlve  value  rather  than  admissibility. 
The  validity  of  the  codified  federal  rule's 
contraiy  approach  Is  open  to  question.  See 
generoAf  The  Admission  of  Criminal  Histories 
at  TMoT  22  U.  Mich.  J.L.  Ref.  707,  760  (1989). 

Moreover,  the  imiwachment  rule  has  some- 
times been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  it 
theoretically  admits  prior  convictions  only 
for  the,  limited  purpose  of  Impeachment,  but 
that  tlie  Jury  may  realistically  consider  this 
information  as  affirmative  evidence  of  guilt 
once  it  is  admitted.  The  suspicion  that  evi- 
dence admitted  pursuant  to  the  rule  may  be 
misused  for  purposes  that  are  not  legally  au- 
thorlzeil  may  partially  explain  the  view  that 
addltiobal  restrictions  on  the  range  of  ad- 
mlsslblie  convictions  should  be  Imposed,  in- 
cluding the  presumptive  time  limit  that  now 
appears  In  Rule  008. 

No  similar  considerations  support  a  time 
limit  on  admission  under  proposed  Rules  413- 
15.  The  basic  scope  of  the  proposed  rules  is 
narrower  than  the  Impeachment  rule  in  that 
their  application  is  confined  to  sexual  as- 
sault aod  child  molestation  cases,  and  only 
evidence  of  crimes  of  the  same  type  as  the 
charge^  offense  may  be  shown.  Within  this 
clearly  defined  range,  the  normal  probative 
value  cf  similar  crimes  evidence  Is  suffi- 
ciently great  to  support  a  general  rule  of  ad- 
mlssioa,  and  consideration  of  such  evidence 
for  its  bearing  on  any  matter  to  which  it  is 
relevai|t.  In  contrast  to  the  Impeachment 
rule,  tHere  is  no  risk  that  evidence  admitted 
under  the  propoeed  new  rules  will  be  consid- 
ered fat'  a  prohibited  purpose,  since  the  rules 
do  not  limit  the  purixwes  for  which  such  evi- 
dence ifiay  be  considered. 

Sec.  dOi.  Drug  Distribution  To  Pregnant  Women 
21  U.6.C.  845  prescribes  enhanced  penalties 
for  th^  distribution  of  controlled  substances 
to  persons  below  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Sec- 
tion 8(t2  amends  21  U.S.C.  845  to  make  the 
same  enhanced  penalties  apply  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  controlled  substances  to  preg- 
nant women. 

Conduct  covered  by  this  amendment  tn- 
quently  Involves  exploitation  by  the  drug 
dealer  of  the  pregnant  mother's  drug  depend- 
ency or  addiction  to  facilitate  conduct  on 
her  part  that  carries  a  grave  risk  to  her  child 
of  iire-Datal  injury  and  permanent  Impair- 
ment following  birth.  Such  conduct  by  a 
trafficker  in  controlled  substances  Is  among 
the  mOBt  serious  forms  of  drug-related  child 
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abuse  and  plainly  merits  the  enhanced  pen- 
alties provided  by  21  U.S.C.  845. 
Sec.  803.  Definition  of  Sexual  Act  for  Victims 
Below  16 

Section  Ota  amends  the  definitional  section 
for  federal  sexual  abuse  offenses  to  iH<ovlde 
greater  protection  for  victims  below  the  age 
of  16.  Recently,  the  maximum  penalty  for  en- 
gaging in  a  sexual  act  with  a  minor  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  16  (by  a  person  at  least  4 
years  older  than  the  victim)  was  raised  trom 
fives  to  fifteen  years'  Imprisonment  (f  322  of 
the  (Mme  Control  Act  of  1900).  Both  the 
original  Senate-passed  and  House-passed  ver- 
sions of  the  legislation— 13425  of  S.  1970  and 
12919  of  H,R.  5260— «il80  contained  amend- 
ments addressing  deficiencies  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "sexual  act"  in  relation  to 
victims  below  the  age  of  16.  However,  the  en- 
acted bill  did  not  contain  these  amendments, 
presumably  because  of  other  differences  In 
the  section!  In  which  they  appeared. 

Section  8|I8  Is  the  same  as  the  correspond- 
ing amendibents  to  the  definition  of  "sexual 
act"  in  8.  IBTO  and  H.R.  5389.  It  would  extend 
the  definition  of  "sexual  act"  to  include  in- 
tentional lx)uchlng.  not  through  the  cloth- 
ing, of  the  genitals  of  a  person  who  is  less 
than  16  yean  of  age.  provided  the  Intent  ele- 
ment common  to  the  other  touching  offenses 
is  present.  This  form  of  molestation  can  be 
as  detrimental  to  a  young  teenager  or  child 
as  the  conduct  currently  covered  by  the  term 
sexual  act. 

The  current  definitions  of  sexual  act  and 
sexual  con^t  also  involve  a  gender-based 
Imbalance  that  effectively  tends  to  give 
more  lenient  treatment  to  cases  in  which  the 
victim  Is  4  boy.  Under  the  current  defini- 
tions, sexu^  touching  that  involves  even  a 
slight  degr^  of  penetration  of  a  genital  or 
anal  openli(g  constitutes  a  sexual  act.  rather 
than  Just  ai  sexual  contact,  and  the  former  is 
punished  nsore  severely  than  the  latter  under 
the  existing  statutory  scheme.  Since  pene- 
tration is  more  likely  with  female  than  male 
victims,  such  conduct  would  more  likely 
constitute  sexual  acts  when  committed  with 
females  than  with  males. 

The  amendment  corrects  this  gender-based 
Imbalance  by  treating  all  direct  genital 
touching  of  children  under  the  age  of  16.  with 
Intent  to  abuse,  humiliate,  harass,  degrade, 
or  arouse  or  gratify  the  sexual  desire  of  any 
person  as  sexual  acts,  regardless  of  whether 
penetration  has  occurred.  Moreover,  it  elimi- 
nates the  difficulties  of  proving  penetration 
for  many  sexual  abuse  offenses  against  chil- 
dren— both  boys  and  girls — In  which  there 
are  typically  no  adult  witnesses. 

Sec.  904.  Increased  penalties  for  Recidivist  Sex 
J  Offenders 

Section  804  amends  the  penalties  applica- 
ble under  tlie  sexual  abuse  chapter  (chapter 
lOBA)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
proivldlng  that  second  or  subsequent  of- 
fenses are  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  up  to  twice  that  otherwise  author- 
ized. The  prior  conviction  may  be  either  a 
violation  df  the  chapter  or  a  violation  of 
state  law  Involving  a  type  of  conduct  pro- 
scribed by  chapter  108A.  This  amendment, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  S.  1970 
(S2435),  Is  designed  to  correct  the  Inadequacy 
of  current  penalties  with  respect  to  recidi- 
vist sex  offenders. 
Sec.  MS.  R^tution  for  Victims  of  Sex  Offenses 

Section  JB63(bX2)  of  title  18  currently  au- 
thorises restitution  covering  medical  and 
therapeutid  costs  and  lost  Income  in  cases 
Involving  ''bodily  injury"  to  a  victim.  How- 
ever, the  sex  crimes  defined  in  chapters  108A 
and  110  of  title  18  do  not  necessarily  Involve 
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physical  damage  to  the  body  of  the  victim. 
For  example,  there  may  not  be  such  physical 
damage  where  rape  against  an  adult  victim 
is  committed  through  the  threat  of  force, 
but  without  the  actual  use  of  force,  or  where 
a  child  molestation  or  exploitation  offense  is 
committed  without  physically  injurious  vio- 
lence. 

This  section  amends  18  U.S.C.  3663(b)(2)  to 
make  it  clear  that  restitution  is  authorized 
in  all  federal  sex  offense  cases,  whether  or 
not  the  offense  involved  "bodily  injury"  on  a 
narrow  interiH^tation  of  that  phrase. 
Sec.  M6.  HIV  Testing  and  Penalty  Enhancement 
in  Sexual  Abtue  Caset 
The  trauma  of  victims  of  sex  crimes  may 
be  greatly  magnified  by  the  fear  of  contract- 
ing AIDS  as  a  result  of  the  attack.  Section 
1804  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1900  created 
a  funding  incentive  for  the  states  to  require 
HIV  testing  of  sex  offenders  and  disclosure  of 
the  test  results  to  the  victim.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, no  comparable  requirement  or  author- 
ization for  federal  sex  offense  cases. 

The  provisions  proposed  in  this  section 
remedy  this  omission  by  requiring  HIV  test- 
ing in  federal  cases  Involving  a  risk  of  HIV 
transmission.  They  also  include  related  pro- 
visions requiring  enhanced  penalties  for  fed- 
eral sex  offenders  who  risk  HIV  Infection  of 
their  victims. 

The  section  would  add  a  new  section  (pro- 
posed {2247)  to  the  chapter  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  defines  the  federal 
crimes  of  sexual  abuse  (chapter  lOOA).  Sub- 
section (a)  of  propoeed  f2247  would  require 
HIV  tesUng  of  a  person  charged  with  an  of- 
fense under  chapter  109A,  at  the  time  of  the 
pre-trial  release  determination  for  the  per- 
son, unless  the  Judicial  officer  determines 
that  the  person's  conduct  created  no  risk  of 
transmission  of  the  virus  to  the  victim.  The 
test  would  be  conducted  within  24  hours  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  feasible,  and  in  any  event 
before  the  person  Is  released.  Two  follow-up 
tests  would  also  be  required  (six  and  twelve 
months  following  the  Initial  test)  for  persons 
testing  negative.  Under  subsection  (d),  the 
results  of  the  HIV  test  would  be  disclosed  to 
the  person  tested,  to  the  attorney  for  the 
government,  and— most  important— to  the 
victim  or  the  victim's  parent  or  guardian. 

In  some  instances  testing  may  not  be  or- 
dered pursuant  to  proposed  18  U.S.C.  2247(a) 
because  the  Information  available  at  the 
time  of  the  pre-trial  release  determination 
Indicated  that  the  person's  conduct  created 
no  risk  of  HIV  txansmisslon,  but  in  light  of 
information  developed  at  a  later  time  it  nmy 
subsequently  appear  to  the  court  that  the 
person's  conduct  may  have  risked  trans- 
mission of  the  virus  to  the  victim.  Sub- 
section (b)  of  proposed  18  U.S.C.  2247  accord- 
ingly authorizes  the  court  to  order  testing  at 
a  later  time  If  testing  did  not  occur  at  the 
time  of  the  pre-trial  release  determination. 

Subsection  (c)  of  proposed  18  U.S.C.  2247 
provides  that  a  requirement  of  follow-up  HTV 
testing  is  cancelled  if  the  person  tests  posi- 
tive—in  which  case  further  testing  would  be 
superfluous — or  if  the  person  is  acquitted  or 
all  charges  under  chapter  109A  are  dismissed. 
Subsection  (e)  of  proposed  18  U.S.C.  2347  di- 
rects the  Sentencing  Commission  to  provide 
enhanced  penalties  for  offenders  who  know 
or  have  reason  to  know  that  they  are  HIV- 
positive  and  who  engage  or  attempt  to  en- 
gage in  criminal  conduct  that  creates  a  risk 
of  transmission  of  the  virus  to  the  victim. 
This  requirement  reflects  the  higher  degree 
of  moral  reprehensibUity  and  deivavity  in- 
volved in  the  commission  of  a  crime  when  it 
risks  transmission  of  a  lethal  Illness  to  the 
victim,  and  the  exceptional  dangerousness  of 


sex  offenders  who  create  such  a  risk  to  the 
victims  of  their  crimes.  In  such  cases,  in- 
creased penalties  are  warranted  for 
Incapacltative,  deterrent,  and  retributive 
purix>ses. 

Sec.  007.  Pavment  of  Cost  of  HIV  Tetting  for 
Victim 

Section  S08(c)(7)  of  the  Victims'  Rights  and 
Restitution  Act  of  1990.  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Crime  Ck>ntrol  Act  of  1990.  currently  pro- 
vides that  a  federal  government  agency  in- 
vestigating a  sexual  assault  shall  pay  the 
costs  of  a  physical  examination  of  the  vic- 
tim, if  the  examination  is  necessary  or  use- 
ful for  investigative  purposes.  This  section 
extends  this  provision  to  require  payment 
for  up  to  two  HIV  tests  for  the  victim  in  the 
twelve  months  following  the  sexual  assault. 

IX.  DRUO  TESTINO 

Sec.  901 

This  section  would  create  a  nationwide 
program  of  drug  testing  for  federal  offenders 
on  poet-conviction  release. 

A  testing  program  of  this  sort  is  plainly 
warranted  for  offenders  who  are  to  be  re- 
leased into  the  community  in  light  of  the 
likelihood  that  such  persons  will  revert  to 
criminality  If  they  become  Involved  with 
drugs,  and  the  need  for  a  meaningful  means 
of  detecting  released  offenders  who  possess 
and  use  drugs  in  light  of  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law  that  mandate  revocation  of  release 
for  such  offenders.  A  drug  testing  require- 
ment for  federal  offenders  on  post-conviction 
release  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  title 
XXV  of  S.  1970  in  the  101st  Congress.  A  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  policy  consider- 
ations supporting  the  proposal  of  this  sec- 
tion appears  in  Statement  of  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Edward  S.G.  Dennis,  Jr.,  con- 
cerning the  Firearms  and  Drug-Testing  Pro- 
visions in  H.R.  2700  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  CMme  (March  6,  1990). 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  901  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  criminal  code  (proposed  18 
U.S.C.  3608)  requiring  a  drug-testing  program 
for  federal  offenders  on  post-convlctlon  re- 
lease. Since  the  capacity  to  Implement  this 
program  depends  on  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriate personnel  and/or  contractors  nec- 
essary to  ensure  quality  control,  this  section 
allows  a  degree  of  flexibility  and  grants  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  the  latitude  necessary  to  phase-in  the 
program  In  stages  as  soon  as  j»»ctlcable  and 
feasible. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  existing  statutes  to 
provide  that  defendants  placed  on  parole, 
probation  or  post-Imprisonment  supervised 
release  will  be  subject  to  a  mandatory  condi- 
tion that  they  retrain  from  illegal  use  of 
drugs  and  submit  to  drug  tests.  The  class  of 
defendants  subject  to  this  mandatory  condi- 
tion would  Include  felons  and  misdemeanant 
firearms,  drug,  and  violent  offenders.  The 
testing  requirements  could  be  suspended  or 
ameliorated  upon  request  of  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  or  his  designee. 

Under  the  amendments  of  subsection  (b), 
release  could  not  be  revoked  for  failure  of  a 
drug  test  unless  the  test  was  confirmed  using 
gas  chromatography/mass  spectrometry 
techniques  or  other  tests  determined  to  be  of 
equivalent  reliability.  However,  in  light  of 
the  high  risk  that  a  released  offender  who 
has  been  using  drugs  will  become  a  fugitive 
if  allowed  to  go  after  failing  a  preliminary 
test,  detention  of  such  a  person  would  be  al- 
lowed pending  the  results  of  a  confirmation 
test. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  amendments  which 
make  revocation  of  release  mandatory  if  an 
offender  unlawfully  uses  drugs  or  refuses  to 


cooperate  in  required  drug  testing.  Current 
law  mandates  revocation  of  release  If  an  of- 
fender possesses  Illegal  drugs.  See  18  U.S.C. 
3S66(a),  3S83(g),  4214(f).  Since  use  entails  pos- 
session, mandatory  revocation  of  release  for 
unlawful  use  of  drugs  is  already  implicit  In 
existing  statutory  requirements.  The  further 
requirement  of  revocation  of  release  for  non- 
cooperation  in  drug  testing  ensures  that  an 
offender  will  not  be  able  to  gain  any  advan- 
tage by  refusing  to  cooperate. 

Sec.  902 
This  section  generally  conditions  eligi- 
bility for  federal  Justice  assistance  funding 
on  a  state's  adoption  of  a  drug-testing  pro- 
gram for  targeted  classes  of  persons  subject 
to  charges,  confinement,  or  supervision  in 
the  state's  criminal  Justice  system. 

X.  EQUAL  JUSTICE  ACT 

This  title,  the  "Equal  Justice  Act,"  pro- 
vides effective  safeguards  against  racial  dis- 
crimination and  racial  bias  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  capital  punishment  and  other  pen- 
alties. It  includes  provlsons  that: 

Require  administration  of  the  death  pen- 
alty and  other  penalties  without  regard  to 
the  race  of  the  defendant  or  victim,  and  pro- 
hibit racial  quotas  and  other  statistical  tests 
for  imposing  the  death  penalty  or  other  pen- 
alties (section  1002); 

Guard  against  racial  prejudice  or  bias 
through  in-ovisions  for  enquiry  on  voir  dire 
concerning  potential  racial  bias  by  Jurors, 
change  of  venue  to  avoid  racial  bias,  and  pro- 
hibition of  appeals  to  racial  bias  in  state- 
ments before  the  Jury  (section  1008); 

Require  in  federal  cases  jury  instructions 
and  certifications  guarding  against  consider- 
ation of  race  in  capital  sentencing  decisions, 
and  make  the  capital  sentencing  option  con- 
sistently available  for  racially  motivated 
murders  in  violation  of  the  federal  civil 
rights  law  (section  1004);  and 

Make  provision  of  adequate  resources  to 
expeditiously  carry  out  the  death  penalty  in 
all  appropriate  cases  an  objective  of  federal 
Justice  assistance  funding  (section  1006). 

The  proposed  Equal  Justice  Act  provides  a 
valid  alternative  to  the  so-called  "Racial 
Justice  Act"  proposals  that  were  advanced 
in  the  101st  Congress.  While  the  "R&clal  Jus- 
tice Act"  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
various  formulations,  all  versions  would 
have  had  the  practical  effect  of  abolishing 
the  death  penalty  in  the  United  States,  or  of 
requiring  racially  discriminatory  charging 
and  sentencing  practices  In  capital  cases  to 
achieve  the  numercial  proportions  deemed 
proper  by  the  "Racial  Justice  Act."  The 
"Racial  Justice  Act"  proposal  was  soundly 
defeated  In  the  Senate  In  both  the  100th  and 
101st  Congresses,  but  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  closely  di- 
vided vote  as  part  of  H.R.  5269  in  the  101st 
Ck>ngress. 

The  main  argument  offered  by  proponents 
of  the  "Racial  Justice  Act"  proposal  is  that 
empirical  studies  show  that  the  death  pen- 
alty is  less  fi-equently  imposed  in  murder 
cases  involving  black  victims.  The  somewhat 
bizarre  remedy  offered  by  the  "Racial  Jus- 
tice Act"  proposal  for  this  statistical  dispar- 
ity is  invalidation  of  capital  sentences.  In  ef- 
fect, this  would  redress  alleged  statistical 
"discrimination"  against  a  class  of  murder 
victims  through  increased  leniency  towards 
their  killers,  as  well  as  all  other  capital  mur- 
derers. 

Proponents  of  the  "Racial  Justice  Act" 
have  also  sometimes  suggested  that  there  is 
widespread  racial  discrimination  against 
black  defendants  in  the  administration  of 
capital  punishment.  This  claim  is  advanced 
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with  lea  force,  however,  since  there  is  little 
reliable  empirical  study  that  even  arsruably 
SQggests  that  black  defendants  are  discrimi- 
nated against  In  this  context,  and  a  number 
of  studiea  indicate  that  white  murder  defend- 
ants are  more  likely  to  be  sentenced  to  death 
than  black  murder  defendants. 

Both  in  relation  to  victims  and  defendants, 
the  Csctnal  premises  of  the  "Racial  Justice 
Act"  propoaal  are  not  well-founded.  Rather, 
the  weight  of  reliable  empirical  study  indi- 
cates that  racially  neutral  factors  over- 
whelmingly account  for  apparent  disparities 
relating  to  the  race  of  the  victim  or  the  of- 
fender. Moreover,  numerous  safeguards 
against  racial  discrimination  exist  under 
current  law,  and  these  safeguards  provide  ef- 
fective protection  against  the  influence  of 
racial  considerations  or  other  Invidious  fac- 
tors In  capital  charging  and  sentencing  deci- 
sions. These  points  have  been  fully  set  forth 
and  explained  in  testimony  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  See  Statement  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Edward  S.O.  Dennis,  Jr., 
Concerning  the  Death  Penalty  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  (May  3. 1990). 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  legitimate  case  for 
legislation  in  this  area,  as  proposed  in  the 
Equal  Justice  Act.  Proponents  of  the  "Racial 
Justice  Act,"  and  other  opponents  of  the 
death  penalty,  have  mounted  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  recent  years  which  is  designed 
to  create  the  impression  that  pervasive,  un- 
justified racial  disiiarities  exist  in  capital 
punishment,  and  that  existing  legal  stand- 
ards and  remedies  are  InadeQuate  to  deal 
with  the  alleged  problem.  Scurrilous  charges 
of  this  tyiie  create  a  serious  risk  of  under- 
mining public  confidence  In  the  fairness  and 
integrity  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
Moreover,  the  vote  approving  the  "Racial 
Justice  Act"  proi)oeal  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives suggests  that  this 
dlainformation  campaign  may  also  have  mis- 
led some  Members  of  Congress.  Legislation 
that  articulates  clear  rules  and  policies 
against  racial  discrimination  in  this  area, 
and  that  sets  out  available  remedies  and 
■afegnards  against  such  abuse,  is  desirable  to 
correct  these  misapprehensions. 

Another  reason  for  legislation  is  the  threat 
to  the  objective  of  equal  Justice  that  has 
been  created  by  the  "Racial  Justice  Act" 
propoaal  itself.  By  fostering  race-conscious 
charging  and  sentencing  practices,  the  "Ra- 
cial Justice  Act"  proposal  Jeopardises  over  a 
century  of  progreee  in  eliminating  race  as  a 
relevant  consideration  in  criminal  Justice 
decisions.  If  that  proposal,  with  its  death-by- 
the-nnmbers  system  of  quota  Justice  for  cap- 
ital esses,  were  adopted  either  by  the  federal 
government  or  through  enactments  in  par- 
ticular states,  other  proposals  would  predict- 
ably follow  to  Impose  similar  requirements 
of  racial  proportionality  for  penalties  other 
than  the  death  penalty. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  "Racial  Justice 
Act"  concept  to  the  cause  of  equal  rights, 
and  to  the  overall  operation  of  the  nation's 
criminal  Justice  systems,  calls  for  a  strong 
declaration  of  national  policy  that  race  Is 
not  an  admissible  consideration  in  decisions 
to  seek  or  impose  criminal  penalties.  The 
provUlons  of  the  Equal  Justice  Act  embody 
and  declare  this  policy. 

Moreover,  whlls  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  existing  remedies  and  safe- 
guards against  racial  dlsolminaUon  are  gen- 
enlly  laadaqoate.  legitimate  reforms  can  be 
IdraUfled  that  will  (torther  enhance  the  pro- 
tection against  racial  bias. 

The  curent  standards  have  largely  been 
developed  by  the  courts  through  decisions 


that  giiard  against  invidious  or  biased  con- 
duct ^  Jurors,  Judges,  and  prosecutors  that 
may  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  defend- 
ant. It  comparison,  the  rules  constraining 
efforts  by  the  defense  to  gain  an  advantage 
by  exploiting  racial  bias  may  be  less  com- 
pletely developed  or  less  clearly  articulated. 
The  EQual  Justice  Act  remedies  this  situa- 
tion by  stating  evenh&nded  rules  that  guard 
against  racial  bias  regardless  of  whether  it 
would  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  de- 
fense or  of  the  i>roeecution. 

)2.  ProhUAUon  of  Badaily  Discrvninatory 
Concerning  Capital  Punishment  or 
Penalties 

Subnotion  (a)  of  section  1002  mandates 
neutrality  with  regard  to  race  In  policies  and 
practices  that  affect  capital  punishment  or 
other  penalties.  This  codifies  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  individualized  Justice, 
which  bars  treating  race  as  a  relevant  factor 
in  ch^glng  and  sentencing  decisions.  See 
McCleicey  v.  Kemp,  481  U.S.  279  (1987);  WayU 
V.  Unikd  States,  470  U.S.  596.  606  (1965). 

Subaection  (a)  also  expllcltiy  prohibits  ra- 
cial qtiotas  and  other  statistical  tests  for  im- 
posing the  death  penalty  or  other  penalties. 
This  i|  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  general 
requlrfment  of  non-discriminatory,  indlvld- 
ualise4  Justice.  It  rejects  the  underlying 
premiae  of  the  so-called  "Racial  Justice 
Act"  tbat  penalties  should  presiunptively  be 
lmpoB4d  so  as  to  achieve  specified  racial  pro- 
portiots,  and  explicitly  prohibits  the  racial 
statistical  tests  that  are  the  central  feature 
of  all  Versions  of  the  "Racial  Justice  Act" 
propoald. 

Sub^tion  (b)  contains  definitions  which 
clarify  the  scope  and  meaning  of  subsection 
(a).  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
make  It  clear  that  subeecUon  (a)'s  prohibi- 
tion ol  race-conscious  policies  and  practices 
applies  to  all  American  Jurisdictions,  and 
constrains  the  actions  of  all  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  federal,  state,  and  local 
goveranent.  Paragraph  (3)  defines  the  con- 
cept of  prohibited  racial  quotas  and  statis- 
tical tests  to  include  all  standards  that  re- 
quire or  authorize  the  Imposition  of 
penalites  so  as  to  achieve  specified  racial 
proportions,  or  that  require  or  authorize  the 
invalidation  of  penalties  if  specified  racial 
propor^ons  are  not  achieved. 

Sec.  t003.  General  Safeguards  Against  Racial 
'  Prefudice  of  Bias  in  the  TrUmnal 

Section  1008  sets  out  a  number  of  rules  and 
remedies  that  guard  against  racial  prejudice 
or  bias  which  may  affect  the  imposition  of 
capital  punishment  or  other  penalties. 

Paragraph  (1)  addresses  examination  on 
voir  dve  of  potential  racial  bias  by  Jurors.  In 
part,  ttUs  provision  codifies  existing  caselaw 
which  requires  such  examination,  at  the  re- 
quest Of  the  defense.  If  "under  all  of  the  cir- 
cumst^ces  presented  there  [Is]  a  constitu- 
tionally significant  likelihood  that,  abeent 
questioning  about  racial  prejudice,  the  Ju- 
rors #ould  not  be  [impartial]."  Turner  v. 
Murrat.  476  U.S.  28,  33  (1986);  Ristaino  v.  Ross. 
424  U.S.  589.  566  (1976). 

Paragraph  (2)  addresses  the  remedy  of 
change  of  venue.  In  most  cases,  risks  of  prej- 
udice by  Jurors  can  be  adequately  guarded 
against  through  such  means  as  examination 
on  voir  dire,  excusing  biased  jurors  for  cause, 
and  instructions  of  the  court  to  the  Jury  not 
to  be  influenced  by  invidious  considerations. 
In  cas«s  of  extreme,  pervasive  bias  in  a  local- 
ity, however,  these  normal  mechanisms  may 
be  inadequate,  and  a  change  of  venue  may  be 
necessfury  to  produce  a  constitutionally  sus- 
tainaMe  Judgment.  See  Irvin  v.  Dowd,  366  U.S. 
717  (11  Q).  Paragraidi  (2)  accordingly  requires 
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a  change  ( t  venue  If  a  party  shows  that  an 
Impartial  Jury  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  change  because  of  racial  prej- 
udice or  bias. 

Paragraifli  (3)  prohibits  appeals  to  racial 
prejudice  or  bias  before  the  Jury.  Prejudicial 
remarks  by  a  prosecutor  may  make  a  result- 
ing conviction  or  sentence  constitutionally 
invalid,  and  this  point  applies  with  particu- 
lar force  ^here  such  remarks  are  In  deroga- 
tion of  a  Bpeciflc  constitutional  right.  See 
Donnelly  tl  DeChristoforo.  416  U.S.  637.  643 
(1974).  Appeals  to  racial  prejudice  violate  the 
specific  constitutional  right  of  equal  protec- 
tion, and  faragraph  (3)  explicitly  condemns 
such  statements.  If  prejudicial  statements  in 
violation  f  f  paragraph  (3)  were  made  in  a 
IHX>ceeding^  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  trial 
Judge  to  tlike  api>roprtate  corrective  action 
requested  by  the  adverse  party,  such  as  in- 
structions to  the  Jury  counteracting  the 
statements,  or,  if  necessary,  declaring  a  mis- 
trial. , 

Judicial  flecislons  concerning  the  rules  and 
remedies  aiddressed  in  section  1003  have  usu- 
ally Involved  alleged  prejudice  or  mis- 
conduct thfit  would  operate  to  the  detriment 
of  the  defendant.  However,  the  objective  of 
equal  Justibe  may  also  be  thwarted  by  racial 
bias  in  favor  of  the  defendant  or  against  the 
victim,  or  by  defense  misconduct  that  re- 
duces the  likelihood  of  a  warranted  convic- 
tion or  penklty. 

The  formulation  of  section  1008  fully  re- 
flects this  point,  and  applies  evenhandedly  to 
the  defense  and  the  proeecution.  Hence,  para- 
graph (1)  requires  examination  of  Juror  bias 
on  motion  of  the  proeecutor,  as  well  as  on 
motion  of  the  defense.  This  provision  could, 
for  example,  be  Invoked  by  the  proeecutor  if 
there  were  grounds  for  concern  that  a  war- 
ranted death  penalty  might  not  be  impoeed 
because  of  bias  against  the  racial  group  of 
the  victim.  Similarly,  paragraph  (2)  allows 
the  prosecutor  as  well  as  the  defense  attor- 
ney to  move  for  a  change  of  venue  on 
grounds  ofjracial  bias,  and  paragraph  (3)  pro- 
hibits appeals  to  racial  prejudice  by  both  the 
defense  attorney  and  prosecutor.  These  pro- 
visions ar^  responsive  to  the  allegations  by 
proponenti  of  the  "Racial  Justice  Act"  that 
the  death  ;;)enalty  Is  not  impoeed  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  in  cases  Involving  black  vic- 
tims becau  M  of  racial  prejudice  or  bias. 
Sed^  1004.  Federal  Capital  Cases 

Section  1004  states  a  number  of  siwcial 
rules  and  standards  for  federal  capital  cases. 

Subeection  (a)  requires  instructions  to  the 
Jury  that  prejudice  or  bias  relating  to  the 
race  of  the  defendant  or  victim  must  not  af- 
fect a  capital  sentencing  determination,  and 
certification  by  all  the  Jurors  when  a  capital 
sentence  is  Imposed  that  they  complied  with 
this  instruction.  This  provision  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Instruction  and  certifi- 
cation requirements,  as  they  relate  to  race, 
which  werii  Included  in  death  penalty  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  101st  Congress  (tiUes 
I  and  Xrv  of  S.  1970  and  tlUe  n  of  H.R.  5269), 
and  which  appear  in  title  I  of  this  bill. 

Both  the  Senate-passed  and  House-passed 
death  penalty  legislation  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress, like  tltie  I  of  this  bill,  complied  with 
current  Siipreme  Court  decisions  governing 
capital  p«|nlshment  by  limiting  consider- 
ation of  ttifi  death  penalty  to  cases  in  which 
one  or  moiis  aggravating  factors  firom  a  spec- 
ified statutory  list  are  found  to  exist.  The 
two  existilig  federal  statutes  that  contain 
detailed  death  penalty  procedures— 21  U.S.C. 
848  (e)-(r)  (drug-related  murders)  and  49 
U.8.C.  Apto.  1473(c)  (fatal  aircraft  hijack- 
Inga)— dm  larly  condition  consideration  of 
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the  death  penalty  on  the  existence  of  specl- 
fled  statutory  aggravating  factors. 

Sabeectlon  (b)  of  section  1004  provides  that 
the  fact  that  the  killing  of  the  victim  was 
motivated  by  racial  prejudice  or  bias  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  additional  statutory  aggravat- 
ing factor  whose  existence  permits  consider- 
ation of  the  death  penalty.  This  effectively 
extends  the  list  of  statutory  aggravating  fac- 
tors in  existing  statutes  to  include  racial 
motivation,  and  ensures  that  racial  motiva- 
tion will  be  counted  as  such  a  factor  under 
any  federal  death  penalty  legislation  that 
may  be  enacted  in  the  future. 

Subsection  (c)  authorlxes  the  death  pen- 
alty for  violations  of  18  U.S.C.  241.  242.  and 
245  that  result  in  death.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal criminal  provisions  of  the  federal  civil 
rights  laws.  Each  of  these  provisions  cur- 
rently authorizes  imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life  in  cases  in  which  death  re- 
sults. However,  they  do  not  authorize  capital 
punishment  in  any  case,  although  racially 
motivated  killings  that  plainly  may  warrant 
consideration  of  the  death  penalty  are  often 
covered  by  these  provisions.  See.  e.g..  United 
States  V.  Price,  383  U.S.  787  (1966);  United 
States  V.  Guest,  383  U.S.  745  (1966). 

In  conjunction  with  subsection  (b), 
subeecton  (c)  will  ensure  that  the  capital 
sentencing  option  is  consistently  available 
for  racially  motivated  murders  in  violation 
of  the  federal  civil  rights  laws.  In  addition  to 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  authorizing  the 
death  penalty  for  the  most  heinous  civil 
rights  offenses,  these  provisions  provide  an 
additional  element  in  the  Act's  response  to 
the  purported  concern  of  proponents  of  the 
"Racial  Justice  Act"  that  the  death  penalty 
la  not  Imixwed  with  sufHcient  ft«quency  for 
crimes  against  black  victims. 

Sec.  1005.  Funding  Objective 

Subsection  1006  makes  it  an  objective  of 
federal  Justice  assistance  funding  to  ensure 
that  adequate  resources  and  expertise  are 
available  to  expeditiously  carry  out  the 
death  penalty  in  all  appropriate  cases.  The 
proposed  funding  objective  will  help  ensure 
that  efforts  to  carry  out  the  death  penalty 
will  not  be  impeded  by  resource  constraints, 
thereby  promoting  the  equal  protection  of 
all  victims  and  potential  victims  from  lethal 
criminal  violence,  regardless  of  race  through 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  proposed  funding  objective  particu- 
larly emphasizes  the  provision  of  support  to 
state  agencies  that  seek  to  uphold  and  se- 
cure the  execution  of  death  sentences 
through  litigation  in  habeas  corpus  and 
other  collateral  or  post-conviction  proceed- 
ings. This  is  responsive  to  an  imbalance  in 
litigation  resources  that  has  resulted  from 
one-sided  federal  support  of  defendants'  ef- 
forts to  overturn  capital  sentences  at  these 
stages  of  litigation. 

As  President  Bush  observed  in  his  signing 
statement  on  November  29, 1900,  on  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1990,  "in 
Public  Law  101-515.  the  Congress  appro- 
priated substantial  ftands  for  'Death  Penalty 
Resoorce  Centers.'  Because  S.  3386  does  not 
include  the  reform  of  the  habeas  corpus  sys- 
tem that  I  proposed,  these  Federal  funds  will 
inevitably  be  used  in  part  to  foster  repetitive 
attacks  on  State  court  Judgements  and  to 
delay  unjustly  the  implementation  of  State 
■entences."  The  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys Oeneral  (NAAO).  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  its  meeting  of  December  4-7.  1960, 
also  noted  the  problems  occasioned  by  this 
one-sided  approach  to  federal  funding  in  ha- 
beas litigation.  In  Rtany  cases,  a  State  attor- 
ney general  on  a  limited  budget  faces  a  large 
law  firm  operating  pro  bona  and  a  federally 


ftinded  capital  resource  center  In  federal  ha- 
beas litigation.  The  NAAO  resolution  urges 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  which  represents  the  state  in 
such  litigation  the  same  amount  of  federal 
funds  provided  to  the  capital  resource  center 
in  that  state."  The  amendment  proposed  in 
section  1005  will  further  this  objective  by  al- 
lowing Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  grants 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Sec.  1006.  Extension  of  Protection  of  Civil  Rights 
Statutes 
In  United  States  v.  MaravUla.  907  F.2d  216 
(1st  Cir.  1900).  the  court  overturned  the  con- 
victions of  two  customs  agents  for  killing  an 
alien  who  was  briefly  present  in  the  United 
States.  The  rationale  was  that  such  a  person 
did  not  qualify  as  an  "inhabitant"  for  pur- 
poses of  18  U.S.C.  242.  This  section  amends  18 
U.S.C.  241  and  242  to  ensure  protection  of  all 
persons  within  the  United  States  by  these 
important  provisions  of  the  federal  civil 
rights  laws,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
"inhabitants." 

XI.  VICTmS'  RIOHTS 

Sec.  1101.  Restitution  Amendments 
This  section  makes  two  amendments  to 
the  restitution  statute.  18  U.S.C.  3663.  First. 
it  makes  the  offender  liable  for  child  care, 
transportation,  and  other  costs  to  the  victim 
that  result  trom  participation  in  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  the  offense  or  at- 
tendance at  proceedings  in  the  case. 

Second,  it  authorizes  a  Judge  to  suspend 
the  offender's  eligibility  for  Federal  benefits 
if  the  offender  is  delinquent  in  paying  res- 
titution. This  provides  an  additional  incen- 
tive for  prompt  payment  of  restitution  obli- 
gations. This  provision  has  a  precedent  in 
section  5301  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1968.  Pub.  L.  No.  100-690.  which  provides  for 
denial  of  Federal  benefits  to  persons  con- 
victed of  certain  drug  offenses. 

Sec.  1102.  Victims  Right  of  Allocation  in 
Sentencing 

Defendants  in  criminal  cases  have  tradi- 
tionally been  accorded  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  court  prior  to  imposition  of  the 
sentence.  This  practice  is  codified  in  Fed.  R. 
Crim.  P.  33(aXlXC).  which  directs  the  sen- 
tencing Judge  to  "address  the  defendant  per- 
sonally and  determine  if  the  defendant  wish- 
es to  make  a  statement  and  to  present  any 
information  in  nrUtigation  of  the  sentence." 

Section  1108  would  amend  Rule  32  to  ex- 
tend to  the  victim  as  well  the  right  to  ad- 
dress the  court  concerning  the  sentence,  in 
cases  involving  violent  crimes  and  crimes  of 
sexual  abuse.  This  right  would  normally  be 
exercised  directly  by  the  victim — defined  as 
any  individual  against  whom  the  offense  was 
committed — but  it  could  be  exercised  instead 
by  a  parent  or  guardian  if  the  victim  was  a 
minor  or  incompetent,  or  by  one  or  more 
family  members  or  relatives  designated  by 
the  court  if  the  victim  was  deceased  or  inca* 
pacitated. 

CLOCK  8TABTB  ON  CRDIS  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
12,  President  Bush  asked  Congress  for 
the  authority  to  do  what  had  to  be 
done  to  stop  an  international  criminal 
firom  terrorizing  a  nation  and  a  region. 

The  world  is  for  the  better  because 
we  granted  that  authority. 

Monday,  President  Bush  asked  Con- 
gress to  give  our  law  enforcement  ofTi- 
cials  the  authority  to  do  what  has  to  be 
done  to  stop  America's  criminals  from 
terrorizing  our  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods. 


And  America  will  be  for  the  better  if 
we  grant  this  authority,  as  well. 

With  the  transmission  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Violent  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1991,  the  clock  has  now  been  set  into 
motion.  The  American  people  now  wait 
to  see  if  Congress  can  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge  and  approve  this  legis- 
lation within  100  dajrs. 

Unfortunately  for  law  abiding  Ameri- 
cans, Congress  seems  more  concerned 
with  coming  up  with  100  excuses  on 
why  we  can't  meet  that  deadline.  Al- 
ready, Members  of  the  other  body  are 
quibbling  over  when  the  100  day  clock 
started  to  run.  Did  it  start  Monday, 
when  the  President  transmitted  the 
proposal?  Does  it  start  when  the  bill  is 
actually  introduced?  "Are  thoae  cal- 
endar days,  or  legislative  days?"  asked 
a  House  Judiciary  Committee  staffer. 

And  while  Congress  fiddles,  America 
bums.  By  the  time  100  days  roll 
around,  Mr.  President,  another  6,000 
Americans  will  be  murdered.  Another 
37.000  women  will  be  raped.  And  an- 
other 460,000  will  be  the  victims  of  ag- 
gravated assaults. 

The  President's  Cominrehensive  Vio- 
lent Crime  Control  Act  seeks  to  dras- 
tically reduce  these  numbers  by  follow- 
ing four  basic  lolnciples. 

The  first  inlnciple  is  that  a  primary 
purpose  of  government  is  to  protect 
citizens  and  their  property.  Americans 
deserve  to  live  in  a  society  in  which 
they^  are  safe  and  feel  secure. 

Second,  those  who  commit  violent 
criminal  offenses  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions. 

Third,  our  criminal  Justice  system 
should  seek  the  swift  and  certain  ai>- 
prehension,  iHx>8ecution,  and  incarcer- 
ation of  those  who  break  the  law. 

And  finally,  if  we  are  to  win  the  war 
against  criminals,  then  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials 
must  work  together. 

Through  a  number  of  important  and 
much-needed  proposals,  the  President's 
package  meets  these  principles. 

It  reforms  the  habeas  corpus  process, 
which  criminals  have  used  to  delay 
their  punishment,  while  sticking  taz- 
Iiayers  with  the  bill. 

It  reforms  the  exclusionary  rule  that 
has  allowed  obviously  guilty  criminals 
to  go  firee,  and  that  has  turned  our  Jus- 
tice system  into  a  crapshoot. 

It  creates  a  workable  Federal  death 
penalty— a  penalty  demanded  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans. 

It  creates  mandatory  10  year  prison 
terms  for  drug  traffickers  or  violent 
felons  who  use  a  semiautomatic  fire- 
arm. 

It  includes  stiCTer  sentences  for  gang 
activities,  for  sex  crimes,  and  for  sell- 
ing drugs  to  pregnant  woman. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  weapons 
contained  in  the  President's  crime 
fighting  package,  weapons  needed  if  we 
are  to  win  the  battle  against  violent 
criminals  and  drug  dealers,  weapons 
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needed  If  we  are  to  make  our  streets 
and  our  neighborhoods  safe  again. 

As  President  Bush  said,  our  soldiers 
won  the  gulf  war  in  100  hours.  Surely, 
100  days  Is  more  than  enough  time  to 
take  this  much-needed  step  In  the  war 
against  crime. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  President's  comprehen- 
sive violent  crime  control  legislation. 

Last  week.  President  Bush  laid  down 
a  challenge  to  the  Congress.  He  told  us 
and  the  Nation  that  if  we  could  win  the 
ground  war  in  Iraq  in  100  hours,  then 
surely  the  Congress  can  pass  legisla- 
tion to  combat  violent  crime  in  100 
days.  That  100-day  clock  starts  running 
today  with  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill. 

While  this  legislation  covers  a  wide 
range  of  measures  to  crack  down  on 
criminals  and  improve  our  judicial  sys- 
tem. I  want  to  focus  on  two  areas  that 
I  believe  should  be  highlighted.  The 
first  Is  the  way  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  deals  with  the  modem-day 
merchants  of  death — the  drug  lords 
who  are  poisoning  our  society.  They 
are  part  and  parcel  of  an  international 
criminal  enterprise  that  kills  thou- 
sands of  Americans  each  year,  and 
drives  many  thousands  more  into  a 
cycle  of  suffering,  degradation,  and  de- 
pendency. And  as  despicable  as  their 
actions  are,  our  outrage  is  only 
compounded  when  their  victims  are 
children  or  pregnant  women. 

The  first  section  of  the  President's 
package  deals  directly  with  these  drug 
lords  in  a  clear  and  unambiguous  way: 
If  an  Individual  is  found  guilty  of  sell- 
ing or  providing  controlled  substances 
that  result  in  the  death  of  another  per- 
son, then  the  punishment  is  death.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  drug  lords  to  un- 
derstand that  Americans  will  no  longer 
tolerate  their  destructive  business,  and 
that  the  Justice  sjrstem  in  our  country 
will  mete  out  punishment  which  is 
commensurate  with  the  devastation 
that  they  sell. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  focus 
on  is  the  way  that  the  President's 
package  deals  with  the  crimes  of  sex- 
ual violence  and  child  abuse.  The  trau- 
ma that  these  acts  of  violence  have  is 
severe,  and  the  scars  are  often  long  to 
heal. 

The  defects  in  the  Federal  rules  of 
evidence  only  compound  this  problem. 
Ab  it  stands  now,  an  accused  offender 
in  Federal  sexual  assault  or  child  mo- 
lestation cases  is  able  to  avoid  having 
the  facts  of  prior  crimes  being  intro- 
duced as  evidence.  The  President's 
package  will  modify  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, so  that  if  a  defendant  has  com- 
mitted these  acts  in  the  past,  those 
acta  can  be  considered  as  evidence  in 
court.  It  will  also  prevent  defense  at- 
torneys from  eliciting  testimony  that 
is  Intended  to  only  further  embarrass 
or  humiliate  the  victim. 


Th^  President's  package  goes  a  long 
way  jtoward  helping  the  victims  of 
crima  help  themselves,  while  it  sends  a 
clear!  and  unambiguous  message  that 
life  nail  get  tougher  for  those  who  per- 
petrate these  acts. 

That  100-day  clock  is  now  running. 
For  the  good  of  the  country,  let  us  get 
to  wo  rk  to  get  this  bill  approved. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  cofnpliment  Senator  Thurmond  for 
his  leadership  on  this  bill  and  on  many 
otherfe.  I  think  he  has  shown  dedica- 
tion, I  commitment,  and  conviction, 
whlcn  maybe  is  unequaled  in  this  body, 
for  hjs  perseverance  on  this  very  im- 
portant issue  of  combating  crime. 

There  is  no  question  that  combating 
crime  is  one  of  the  serious  challenges 
that  ve  have  before  our  country.  Our 
Natioa's  streets  are  dangerous.  It  is 
not  geife  in  many  places  across  the 
country.  People  are  nervous.  In  many 
place)  people  are  scared,  they  are 
frightened.  The  streets  are  no  longer 
safe. 

It  ii  1  Incumbent  upon  us  to  do  all  we 
can  t(  I  protect  our  citizens.  That  is  one 
of  th^  real  functions  of  government, 
both  State  government  and  Federal 
Goveenment.  Our  Federal  Government 
has  a  role.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
enact,  this  legislation  that  Senator 
OND  has  introduced  and  of  which 
ppy  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
we  look  at  crime  we  look  at 
Ics,  but  crime  is  more  than  just 
ics.  It  is  actions.  It  is  people  vlo- 
other  people.  In  many  cases  it  is 
ir  or  homicide,  where  people  are 
ly  taking  the  lives  of  other  peo- 
ple.    I 

I  reioice  in  the  success  of  our  oper- 
ation fin  the  Persian  Gulf  and  I  com- 
plimebt  our  leaders  and  the  men  and 
wom^  who  served  so  nobly  in  the  Per- 
sian 9ulf.  My  heart  goes  out  to  those 
8  of  the  200-plus  American  citi- 
ho  lost  their  lives  in  the  Persian 
But  in  comparison,  there  are 
people  who  lost  their  lives  in 
Washtigton,  DC.  through  homicides 
from  August  2d  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  than  lost  their  lives 
In  th*  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

Tha ;  is  a  sobering  statistic.  Actually 
four  limes  as  many  people  were  mur- 
dered in  New  York  and  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  N«w  York  City  and  Los  Angeles, 
four  times  as  many  people  were  mur- 
dered as  lost  their  lives  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  over  that  same  period  of  time. 

Last  week,  when  we  picked  up  the 
paper  land  read  where  two  youngsters 
in  Vi|xlnia  Beach,  one  6  and  one  9, 
were  '  both  killed— they  had  their 
slashed — it  makes  our  hearts 
to  those  families  and  makes  us 
e  have  to  do  more, 
proud  of  the  legislation  that 
the  Senate  last  year.  I  thought 
a  good  piece  of  work.  Again,  I 
ment  Senator  THiniMOND  and 
Senat|)r  BiDEN  and  others  who  worked 
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to  fashlob  a  good,  bipartisan  piece  of 
legislation.  But  I  was  very  dis- 
appointed when  that  bill  came  out  of 
conference.  Many  of  the  very  impor- 
tant provisions  in  that  bill  were 
dropped. 

In  that  bill  we  had  restoring  the 
death  pei  alty.  We  do  not  have  the  Fed- 
eral deatp  penalty  right  now  for  some 
of  the  most  egregious  of  crimes,  includ- 
ing crimes  committed  by  people  who 
murder  jdrug  enforcement  officials. 
There  is  ino  Federal  death  penalty  for 
them.  M^st  States  have  it,  but  we  do 
not  have  ^t  as  a  Federal  crime.  We  need 
to  restor^  it.  The  legislation  we  passed 
last  yeai  in  the  Senate  would  have 
done  thait,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
dropped  in  conference.  We  need  to  pick 
that  up  again  and  I  hope  we  will. 

Senator  Thurmond  mentioned  again 
the  need  for  habeas  corpus  reform,  and 
there  isl  no  question  that  we  des- 
perately need  habeas  corpus  reform  as 
many  cri^ninals  abuse  the  system;  they 
work  theisystem;  they  manipulate  the 
ssrstem.  "^ey  are  able  to  continue  their 
appeals  process,  not  only  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  {In  some  cases  for  decades.  So 
we  despeirately  need  reform.  I  com- 
pliment Senator  Thurmond  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  he  has  put  together,  along 
with  the  administration,  for  habeas 
corpus  reform. 

Also  proposed  is  a  signincant  change 
or  modification  in  the  exclusionary 
rule,  one  that  would  will  allow  for  good 
faith  exaeption  to  the  exclusionary 
rule  and  would  render  the  exclusionary 
rule  inapplicable  to  seizures  by  Federal 
officers  of  firearms  to  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  dangerous  offenders.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
would  nojt  allow  that  evidence  in.  I 
hink  we  have  been  allowing 
to  go  free  because  some  evl- 
t  was  obtained  in  good  faith 
wed  to  be  used  in  trials. 
Ms  legislation  established 
mandatory  sentences  for  per- 
sons uslnt  certain  firearms  while  com- 
mitting orimes.  Again,  I  think  that  is 
excellent  legislation;  legislation  that 
enacted. 

e  will  go  even  further  when 
o  victims'  rights.  Legislation 
d  the  Senate  last  year  also 
tory  restitution  for  victims, 
is  vitally  important  to  in- 
Last  year  it  passed  unani- 
mously though  the  Senate  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  Senator  Thurmond  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  again  this  year  to  provide 
for  mandatory  restitution  for  victims. 
So  the  criminals  have  to  pay.  They 
may  Inflfct  large  damages,  they  may 
not  be  able  to  pay  it  all  off,  but  at  least 
those  viciims  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive some  compensation  for  their  in- 
juries, anp  they  would  not  be  able  to 
waive  thait  due  to  bankruptcy  or  other 
matters.  [  think  it  vitally  important 
we  do  thi^.  We  included  it  last  year.  I 
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think  it  is  vitally  important  we  have 
that  as  part  of  oar  package  this  year. 

Again  I  compliment  the  Senator  firom 
South  Carolina  for  his  leadership.  I 
hope  and  pray  we  will  be  successful  in 
passing  this  legislation  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  SPEXTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league firom  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Thurmond,  and  others  in  being  original 
cosponsors  of  the  President's  crime 
package.  I  congratulate  the  President 
for  his  initiative  in  this  regard. 

I  waa  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
White  House  on  Monday  when  this  ini- 
tiative was  announced  because  of  some 
commitments  in  Pennsylvania. 
Through  the  advantages  of  C-SPAN, 
however,  I  saw  the  presentation  later 
in  the  day.  I  commend  Vice  President 
QUATLE,  as  well,  who  was  at  the  Presi- 
dent's side,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
Dick  Thomburgh,  who  participated  in 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill.  I  state  at  the  outset  that  there  are 
some  aspects  of  it  that  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with,  and  I  believe  there 
will  have  to  be  some  modiflcations. 
But  the  basic  thrust  of  this  legislation, 
I  think,  is  a  big  step  forward  as  a  ixusk- 
age  and  it  is  an  important  starting 
point  for  activity  in  the  102d  Congress. 

I  endorse  the  President's  call  for  ac- 
tion within  100  days,  and  I  conferred 
briefly  yesterday  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Biden,  who  com- 
mented that  the  expectation  is  present 
that  we  can  complete  consideration  of 
this  bill  within  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the 
death  penalty,  I  submit  is  very  impor- 
tant as  a  deterrent  against  violent 
crime.  I  served  two  terms  as  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Philadelphia  and  dur- 
ing that  time  saw  very  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  death  penalty  is  an  ef- 
fective deterrent.  I  saw  many  specific 
cases  where  individuals  were  deterred 
f^m  carrying  weapons  on  robberies 
and  burglaries  because  of  their  fear  of 
the  death  penalty.  There  is  a  substan- 
tial body  of  evidence  that  the  death 
penalty  Is,  in  fact,  a  deterrent. 

I  respect  those  who  disagree  with 
capital  punishment  on  grounds  of  con- 
science, but  my  Judgment  is  that  it  is 
an  effective  tool  for  law  enforcement. 
It  is  anonoalous,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
do  not  have  the  death  penalty  in  the 
Federal  sjrstem,  except  for  the  1968 
Federal  legislation  on  drug  kingpins 
and  for  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  because  in  1972.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  the 
death  penalty  unconstitutional  unless 
it  met  certain  rigorous  procedural 
standards.  The  Congress  has  never 
brought  back  the  death  pensdty,  al- 
though some  37  States  have  enacted 
the  death  penalty.  I  believe  it  is  time 
we  moved  in  this  important  area. 


With  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
death  penalty,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  criminal  Justice  system  falls 
down  badly  on  the  long  delays,  some  as 
long  as  17  years,  and  the  average  about 
8  years,  as  these  cases  wind  their  way 
through  the  Federal  procedure  known 
as  habeas  corpus.  It  is  my  view,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  necessary  to  tight- 
en up  that  procedural  timefirame  in  the 
interest  of  having  a  meaningful  deter- 
rent. 

Where  you  have  the  death  penalty  on 
the  books  in  37  States,  and  where  you 
have  some  cases  taking  as  long  as  17 
years,  and  where  you  have  2,500  in- 
mates on  death  row  where  the  death 
penalty  is  not  carried  out,  it  is,  simply 
stated,  an  absurdity.  It  is  unfair  to  so- 
ciety's legitimate  interest,  and  I  sug- 
gest it  is  also  unfair  in  a  very  material 
sense  to  2,500  inmates  who  are  on  death 
row.  not  knowing  what  their  fate  will 
be. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  seek  in  commit- 
tee to  make  certain  modifications  to 
the  President's  bill  because  I  think  the 
time  standards  ought  to  be  more  rigor- 
ous. It  is  my  suggestion,  after  having 
had  considerable  exjwrience  in  State 
court  proceedings,  that  there  should  be 
only  one  appeal  in  the  State  court 
which  would  comprehend  all  of  the  is- 
sues involved,  including  the  com- 
petency of  counsel,  which  can  be  deter- 
mined posttrial  but  before  the  State 
suiHreme  court  adjudication.  That 
would  eliminate  the  multiple  State 
court  habeas  corpus  proceedings  which 
sometimes  take  years. 

Then  the  Federal  court  should  have 
Jurisdiction  Immediately  after  the  first 
conclusion  by  the  State  supreme  court 
in  the  relevant  Jurisdiction.  I  submit 
there  should  be  a  tight  timetable  when 
the  Federal  court  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tion must  be  filed,  with  a  limitation  of 
time  on  consideration  of  the  habeas  pe- 
tition by  the  district  court  of  120  days; 
similarly,  for  consideration  by  the 
court  of  appeals  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  i>rocedure  was  embodied  in 
legislation,  an  amendment  which  this 
Senator  introduced  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress, which  passed  the  Senate.  So  I 
think  those  significant  changes  ought 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  crime  package  is 
only  a  part  of  an  overall  attack  on  the 
problem  of  crime.  There  are  many 
other  vital  aspects;  for  example,  realis- 
tic rehabilitation. 

During  my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Approixlations 
Subcommittee,  certain  programs  were 
Initiated  on  Job  training  and  education 
and  certain  basic  skills.  There  are  now 
underway  these  initiatives  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Prisons  so  that  we  can  deal 
with  realistic  rehabilitation  of  pris- 
oners. 

It  is  no  surprise  when  a  ftmctional  il- 
literate leaves  Jail  without  a  trade  or 
skill  that  that  individual  returns  to  a 


life  of  crime.  That  is  why  I  believe  and 
have  maintained  for  the  better  part  of 
three  decades  that  the  criminal  Justice 
system  has  to  deal  with  such  realistic 
rehabilitation  for  Juveniles,  first  of- 
fenders, second  offenders,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary as  a  preliminary  to  exacting 
mandatory  sentences,  up  to  life,  for  ca- 
reer criminals. 

This  Senator  authored  the  armed  ca- 
reer criminal  bill  of  1984  which  calls  for 
a  mandatory  sentence  of  15  yB*n  to 
life  when  a  three-time  felon  is  caught 
in  possession  of  a  firearm.  I  believe 
that  a  mandatory  sentence  along  that 
line  is  sensible  when  you  deal  with  ca- 
reer criminals,  habitual  offenders,  be- 
cause of  their  threat  to  society  where 
we  know  that  such  offenders  commit  as 
many  as  700  crimes  a  year  and  where 
this  has  been  tested  in  the  more  than 
40  States  in  the  United  State  that  have 
enacted  laws  on  habitual  oCTenders. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  we 
have  to  be  careful  on  other  mandatory 
sentences  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
not  overly  stringent.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience now  with  statutes  dealing 
with  uniformity  in  sentencing,  and  the 
experience  in  the  Federal  courts  sug- 
gests, Mr.  President,  that  we  need 
some  reevaluatlon  of  that  particular 
line. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  pending 
bill  on  which  I  think  important  to  note 
my  disagreement  or  at  least  reserva- 
tions: the  expansion  of  the  good  faith 
exception  to  the  exclusionary  rule.  I 
state  that  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  we  currently  have  an 
exception  on  good  faith  f^m  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Leon  case. 
I  believe  that  the  crafting  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  by  the  courts  has  been  the 
preferable  course. 

I  was  assistant  district  attorney  In 
Philadelphia  when  Mapp  versus  Ohio 
came  down  in  June  1961  and  it  revolu- 
tionized State  criminal  practice  by  im- 
posing on  the  States  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  obtained  as  a  result  of  an  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure.  In  the 
intervening  30  years.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  that  law  enforcement  has 
learned  to  live  with  the  exclusionary 
rule  with  the  modifications  adopted  by 
the  courts,  including  the  good  faith  ex- 
ception based  on  written  search  war- 
rants. But  I  believe  that  it  is  preferable 
to  rely  upon  the  courts,  as  the  courts 
craft  these  good  faith  exceptions,  and 
as  the  courts  craft  what  constitutes 
probable  cause,  which  has  a  substantial 
amount  of  flexibility.  Reliance  on  the 
courts  is  a  itreferable  course  to  seeking 
a  legislative  alternative. 

When  this  issue  has  been  i»-eeented  in 
the  past,  it  has  been  excluded  f^m 
consideration  because  quite  a  number 
of  Senators  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  with  experience  in  this  field, 
including  mjrself.  those  with  consider- 
able law  enforcement  experience,  have 
expressed  reservation  on  this  issue.  Mr. 
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President,  as  is  the  case  on  all  these 
matters,  I  believe  we  ought  to  have 
hearings;  we  ought  to  consider  all  of 
these  issues;  we  ought  to  approach 
them  listening  to  the  experience  of 
people  in  all  aspects  of  the  law. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  it.  I  urge  its  speedy  consider- 
ation by  our  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Strom  Thurmond  for  his 
unceasing  labor  in  this  area.  I  do  not 
know  anyone  more  appropriately  tied 
to  the  issue  of  criminal  law  and  these 
issues  of  crime  and  justice  than  the 
greatly  respected  former  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  our  most 
senior  member  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
done  A  magnificent  job  once  again  in 
sponsoring  a  piece  of  legrislation  that  I 
believe  we  can  all  support. 

I  want  to  briefly  express  supixjrt  and 
appreciation  for  the  President's  leader- 
ship in  presenting  Congress  with  a 
comprehensive  crime  proposal.  We  axe 
really  faced  with  a  very  unique  situa- 
tion. Nearly  every  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  either  adopts  or  builds 
upon  an  element  of  the  crime  bill 
which  the  Senate  passed  so  overwhelm- 
ingly last  sununer. 

We  had  an  excellent  debate  in  this 
Chamber.  There  were  a  couple  of  con- 
tentious issues.  I  think  we  visited  the 
issue  of  assault  rifles  three  times. 
Those  provisions  were  preserved  in  the 
bill  by  one  vote.  But  it  was  a  good  bill. 
I  was  right  here  on  this  floor  and 
watched  Senator  Thurmond  and  Sen- 
ator BiDEN  work  in  a  very  fine  biparti 
Ban 
a  very  good  bill 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  act  as  swiftly 
as  we  did  on  a  crime  bill,  and  that  re- 
sulted in  a  very  hastily  convened  con- 
ference committee.  In  fact,  we  were  all 
a  little  startled  as  to  how  late  it  came. 
Then  there  were  many  sleepless  nights 
of  hard  work  in  trying  to  craft  a  com- 
promise bill,  but  it  was  a  hopelessly 
disjointed  conference  committee  activ- 
ity. 

I  was  honored  to  have  been  appointed 
to  that  committee,  but  I  have  to  tell 
you  the  cards  were  stacked  on  that 
one.  In  my  12  years  in  the  Senate, 
working  on  bills  that  had  passed,  obvi- 
ously by  both  Houses,  I  have  never 
been  In  a  conference  where  the  con- 
ferees in  one  body  rejected  everything 
that  their  own  body  haA  done.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

It  looked  like  murderers'  row  of  the 
old  New  York  Yankees  back  in  1927  or 
1929.  Every  single  one  of  the  House 
Democrats  was  opposed  to  the  death 
penalty,  to  any  habeas  corpus  reform, 
to  any  exclusionary  rule  reform.  They 
took  the  conference  in  hand,  and  they 
rejected  their  own  body's  will,  if  you 
wiU. 

I  have  never  seen  that  before,  and  I 
hope  we  do  not  see  it  ever  again,  be- 
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cause  jthe  real  substance  of  that  bill, 
appro^)|ed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
d  stripped  by  the  Democrat 
conferees,  was,  of  course,  the 
death  penalty,  habeas  corpus 
and  the  exclusionary  rule  codl- 
all   of  it  was   stripped   out. 
f  those  subjects  were  too  politi- 
cally iharged  to  be  dealt  with  in  an 
election   year,    obviously.    Some   who 
voted    n  support  of  certain  provisions 
actual  y  expressed  disapproval  of  those 
in  con  imittee,  a  most  confusing  exer- 
cise to  observe. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  tgain  faced  with  the  task  of  get- 
ting tl  lose  subjects  back  as  a  priority 
in  the  102d  Congress.  So  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  leadership  of 
our  fi^e  President  and  our  ranking 
members  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  legislation  introduced  estab- 
lishes Oi  constitutional  death  penalty 
and  incorporates  the  best  of  our  var- 
ious proposals  with  much  needed  ha- 
beas cttrpus  reform.  Habeas  corpus  is  a 
particular  issue  about  which  I  feel  very 
strongly.  It  does  little  good  to  say  we 
are  tongh  on  criminals  if  we  let  the 
worst  jof  them  abuse  the  system,  as 
they  hive  thus  far. 

The  t»resident'8  proposal  codifies  the 
good  filth  exception  to  the  exclusion- 
ary rule.  This  is  something  the  various 
law  eqforcement  agencies  have  asked 
for  some  time.  There  are  also 
tiatives  many  of  our  colleagues 
en  working  on  for  some  time  as 
ong  with  our  chairman.  Senator 
effort  The  S«>nat«  iravp  1-hA  TJaUnn     t"*""'j  ^®   ^^^   ^®   visiting   issues   of    morning  eqimea  "iaxports  wont  i^ll 
JfeSodbill  drug  toting,  sexual  violence,  and  child    United  Stfttes  Out  of  Recession,"  be 

abuse,  terrorism,  outlaw  gangs,  and  ju-    printed  in  the  Record. 

venile  offenders,  obstruction  of  justice, 

and  eqial  justice. 

Theri  is  much  work  to  be  done  in 

a   crime    bill    that   has   real 

The    President   has   shown    the 

ourageous   leadership   on   this 

hat   he   has   shown   on    inter- 

1    issues    these    past    difficult 


crafti 

teeth. 

same 

issue 

natio: 

mont: 

I  am  pleased  to  voice  my  support  and 
gratitiide  for  the  leadership  shown  by 
our  Prtsident  and  by  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  and  by  Senator  Biden  on  his 
important  issue. 

I  tha  Ik  the  Chair. 


with  negotiations  in  the  Uruguay 
round,  be<:ause  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  noM  and  to  begin  negotiations 
with  Mexico. 

But  then  I  send  also  to  the  desk  for 
proper  ref(  srral  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
former  majority  leader,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Thurmond,  and 
others— 13 1  cosponsors— Senate  Resolu- 
tion 78,  a  k*esolution  to  disapprove  the 
request  of]  the  President  for  extension 
of  the  fasi-track  procedures  under  the 
Omnibus  iTrade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  19881. 

I  readilst  agree  that  the  administra- 
tion is  the  proper  entity  to  conduct 
these  negotiations.  But  the  responsibil- 
ity of  thi»  body  cannot  be  abdicated. 
The  Constitution  cannot  be  amended 
by  this  fa^-track  nonsense. 

of  the  matter  is  that  under 

ction  8  of  the  Constitution, 

ss,  not  the  President,  not 

but  the  Congress  of  the 

tes    shall    control    foreign 

and     international     trade. 

That  is  a  primary  responsibility  under 

the  Constitution. 

Negotiating  for  us,  obviously,  is  our 
executive  branch.  But  what  they  want 
now  is  no«  merely  to  negotiate  but  to 
put  a  gun  at  our  head  and  say  take  it 
or  leave  it,  That  has  to  stop. 

We  tried  that  take  it  or  leave  it  ap- 
proach and  we  have  been  left  too  often, 
by  previou  i  GATT  negotiators. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  that  an  article 
in  the  WiUl  Street  Journal  of  this 
morning  eiititled  "Exports  Won't  Pull 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)RD.  a£  follows: 

Exports  Wc  n't  Pull  Unpted  States  Out  of 
Recession  — Foreion  Demand  Proves  Inad- 
equate Toj  Offset  Drop  on  Domestic  SroE 


The  tru 
article  I, 
the  Co 
the   CO 
United    S 
commerce 


B  jr  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  63$.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent  tb   resume   negotiations   in   the 
Uruguaty   round   and   to   negotiate   an 
agreenient   with   the   Governments   of 
and  Mexico;  to  the  Conmiittee 
ice. 

ION  OF  NEGOTL^TIONS  IN  THE  URUGUAY 
ROUND 

fOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
lesk  a  bill  for  proper  referral  to 
authorize  the  President  to  resume  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Uruguay  round,  and 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 
That  ij  a  clear-cut  bill   to  continue 


Mr. 
to  the 


UMI 


(By  David  Weasel) 

WashinotAn.— EitportB  aren't  enough. 

For  all  tlie  well-deserved  attention  that 
U.S.  export)  I  are  getting  these  days,  they 
weren't  eno«  gh  to  keep  the  U.S.  from  sliding 
into  recession  and  they  won't  be  enough  to 
pull  It  out. 

Even  in  iiidustries  most  successful  at  the 
export  game ,  foreign  demand  Is  proving  inad- 
equate to  oiTset  the  downturn  in  demand  at 
home.  In  faot.  production  actually  declined 
last  year  In  six  of  the  10  most  export-inten- 
sive manufacturing  and  mining  Industries, 
according  to  an  analysis  done  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  DRI/McGraw  Hill  Inc..  a 
Lexington  N)  ass.,  consulting  company. 

"Why  wasi  I't  the  recession  worse?  Exports. 
Exports.  Ex]  orts,"  says  DRI  economist  Viv- 
ian Singer.  "But  it  wasn't  enough  to  com- 
pensate. It  I  loesn't  matter  if  an  industry  is 
export-intensive  or  not.  It  depends  largely 
how  its  domi  istlc  market  is  doing." 

Exports  ai  b  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in 
the  U.S.  economy  these  days.  Growth  in  ex- 
ports  accoui  ted  for  nearly  all  of  last  year's 
meager  incrsase  in  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product,  the  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced. 
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MANUFACTURED  GOODS  58  Indiwtxles  ajialyxed.  Exporto  were  a  major  the   Jauonese  becituw.   if  th«  h«   -^* 

Federal    Reserve   Chairman   Alan    Green-  factor.  "Keep  In  mind  that  the  InduBtrywlU  rive  ut^/^(^^2T«  i«.      f     °  1°^ 

span,  testilirlng  recenUy  before  a  congres-  see  far  less  of  an  Increase  In  total  dollar  !L   »      f°«  c*"!*  we  do  not  gret  any  Pa- 

sional  committee,  said  that  exports  actually  sales"  Ms.  Singer  of  DM  notes.  As  ofricially  XP°^  nUBSlles.  no  Tomahawk  missiles, 

provided  "little  Impetus  to  manufacturing: '  measured,  prices  for  computers  fall  consider-  ^^    national    security    is    dependent. 

In  the  months  before  the  recession  began  last  ably  every  year  when  adjusted  for  the  In-  "^^  dlstingruished  Chair  fought  that.  I 

summer.  But  since  September,  foreign  de-  creased  power  of  the  machines;  as  a  result,  fought  it. 

mand  has  been  growing  again,  and  exports  economists   figure   the   industry's  physical  I  received  the  first  SDI  award  and  I 

"have  cushioned  the  steep  declines  that  have  output  of  computing  power  grew  more  than  fought  the  false  interoretatlon  of  fh« 

occurred  as  production  has  responded  unusu-  its  reported  sales.  Amjl   Tr«»tv   on    m,<c    a!™    d  f 

ally  prompUy  to  the  weakness  in  the  domes-       Tobacco  companies.  Increasingly  looking  t^twe^fln^iil  «...,, J'  °T 

Uc  economy."  he  said.  The  decline  of  the  dol-  abroad  to  compensate  for  the  wiling  app^a  lv^„      f  are  Hnally  getting  a  recogni- 

lar  on  world  currency  markets  over  the  past  of  cigarettes  in  the  U.S..  also  managed  toln-  ,          ?;    '^n^olo^y.   let   us  begin   the 

six  months  should  help  keep  exports  growing  crease  exports  sufflcienUy  to  offset  a  de-  "^^^  1"^®  °^  that  battle,  which  is  in  the 

by  making  U.S.  goods  cheaper  for  foreigners,  crease  in  domestic  demand.  trade  war  Itself. 

The  outlook  for  exports  remains  rosy,  but  The   distinguished   U  S    Trade   Rei>- 

growth  In  exports  of  manufactured  goods  EXPORTS  ARENT  ENOUGH— HOW  THE  10  MOST  SUCCESS-  resentative     our     ambassador      Carla 

^ly^InTr^t%^ev°'^;o'??hfdr        ^^  MANUFACTURING  AND  MINING  EXPORTERS  FARED  HilU.    says    the    Uruguay    rc^d    will 

?^Lfrl^t?eNa™iZaVJS^^'i;So1>ofMLt  I^T^ me«ui  $5  trUlion  to  world  trade  and  a  $1 

facturers  said  exports  will  increase  "more                                        Ziii;^ ^"*°°     advantage      to      the     United 

slowly  than  in  recent  years."  Only  26%  said                                        m*t*  *       Evort         Mmit  states.   She  is  going  around  the  Hill 

exports  will  continue  to  grow  "rapidly."                        ""'•^                ,»^        ««*">        i"^-  selling  that  idea,  but.  Mr.  President,  if 

Exports  of  goods  and  services  accounted                                       1^        "*'         "*'  we  look  at  the  study  of  the  Economic 

for  only  13%  of  the  nation's  »5.5  trillion  GNP.  ": — — — Strategy  Institute,  rather  than  a  trll- 

-h^rf!!™^"'^  ""^^^ '^  ^l'*'^'"^"'^'  S;^5n4"'r.'~*  -          ^]          'Ij          'J!  "on  dollar  advantage.  It  will  add  $14 
^^.H.^^  ^"'"°' 'S""  "'^v.'''^  *^^^  °^ '^^  c^™ct«,m',„„,w*««          30.2          li         :]  billion  to  the  trade  deficit 
production,  they  can  make  or  break  a  reces-  {jmft.  wtj             —           m           m            3I  That  1r  whnf  r»an  J  Kr^t»^-~  ..».<    a 
sion.  "The  opposite  Is  true  for  most  Amer-  ^S^,!!^ZZl^^--           US           ii^             i  ^^^'^  "  ^'^*' ^e^^y  Mothers  this  Sen- 
lean  industries  because  their  domestic  mar-  e!!JI;£"m"1"J!,:!""*^::           ^]           Vi           A  ^^Sf'  u  ^  o,         .        . 
ket  is  80  overwhelming  large."  says  Walter  i«««'w  unnjni,  timiiimi .__.           111            74)         _|j  we  had  37,  rather  than  13.  cosponsors 
Joelson.  chief  economist  at  General  Electric  ""toUT™"  ***!!*  T^            177           . .  ^**'  ^^^-  '^^  Carla  Hills  bazaar  opens 
*^-  Teb»cc«  jxod^ " -""  .1:           15  4           93           "{  and  She  goes  around  to  my  colleagues 

"Take  our  major  appliances."  Mr.  Joelson        ■  wir  «*,«  •(.aw  to, »«.  dii«« "  ^^  ^^^  ^  '^^  take  care  of  you  if  you 

says^  "Exports  are  very  significant  in  total       J^  tZ^  t  ?et  off  that  resolution.  They  all  Jyl 

S  r^rn^.^-uVn-ess'^rt  t  t^e'el!        Mr.   HOI^GS.   Highlighting    then      b^iran^d^^^vo^^ri^t'^tVL^  ""^4 

^^.^^^rt^^^^^^^^T^,  To.^T'^^'^bi^^'i^-  s^L^T^rnsT^jer^iToSsf: 

billion  last  year.  ^SI^^-hJ^ ^^^^^^^^l^^^J*"*^  reality,  nutlon  in  support  for  pursuing  our  re- 
Few  industries  are  as  dependent  on  exports  ;^%    tt^ ^  that  when  Keynes  went  sponsibillty  here,  but  we  have  been  put 
as  the  construction-  and  mining-equipment  ^  Bretton  woods,  he  did  not  go  there  in  a  position  of  wheeling  and  dealing 
business.  DM  figures  that  more  than  30%  of  "  *  laissez  faire  economist.  He  went  trying  to  protect  various  interests 
its  production  was  exported  in  the  last  half  looking  for  government-controlled  de-  The  anrument  that  if  i-h^v  rtn  nnV  o■«^ 
of  the  ifleos  and  predicts  that  exporu  will  ac-  velopment  of  the  economy.  History  will  fast  ti^S^hev  c^ot  «^t  in^^ 
count  for  40%  of  its  output  this  year.  The  in-  prove  that  that  is  the  realltv  with  rp  rnfnf^^uAn     ^^  L^E.^  "*™®' 
dustry's  exports,  adjusted  for  price  changes,  snect  to  all  of  n.ir  tr^i^  ,:«I  ^     ^'  '*  ^°^^y  ^^^-  We  did  not  get 
grew  by  13.5%  last  year.  DM  estimates.  ^o   «f  mio,,                    ^.  ^5®""°''-  ^**^   ^"^^   *°<*   ^«   «°^   SALT  I.   This 
Yet  the  industry's  total  output  fell   by  »o- «*  much  as  we  would  wish— as  we  Senator    was    on    the    floor    when    we 
1.8%,  DM  says.  Why?  Demand  for  construe-  '"°  ^'^  '°  '°«  l*te  forties— to  set  the  voted  on  it.  and  I  voted  against  SALT 
Uon  equipment  dried  up  as  the  real  estate  re-  example  of  free  trade  and  do  away  with  I.  Later,  the  negotiators  told  me  I  was 
cession  spread  across  the  country.  the  tariffs  and  the  barriers  and  the  re-  correct.  I  was  the  only  Senator  to  vote 
CONSTRUCTION  EQUIPMENT  strictions    and    the    protections,    and  against  it.  but  we  got  it 
For    some    big    makers    of    construction  what  have  you,  as  much  as  we  desired  We  did  not  approve  SALT  H  or  ratify 
equipment,  even  the  export  business  turned  that,  it  has  developed  otherwise.  Real-  it  here,  but  thev  said  that  woulH  ho  th« 
out  to  be  a  bit  disappointing  last  year.  Cat-  Istically.  then,  we  must  get  in  step,  end   of  tSrworid    The   cio^^i  wln^ 
erplllar  inc..  for  instance,  says  it  Shipped  3  now.   and   let  market   fox^   operat?  Sit   ah^  ^d   ™d    to    t?^    m^ 

to  U.S.  customers  fall.  but.  to  a  le^  d"  ff",*^  i°  ^^^J^^^^.H  5°?"?^°*  ^'"  P®°P^«  "^«  *°  «^^«  "^^  ^orld- 

gree.  shipments  abroad  fell.  too.  the  com-  Sf  ,    *^°®  JfPanese  with  their  MITI.  and  If  this  agreement.  Mr.  President    is 

panysays.                                                               ^^' ^"^'  ^^°^  ^nd  the  world  such  an  outstanding  agreement  rather 

Economic  woes  in  Brazil  and  recessions  In  around.  The  EEC  now  is  organizing  for  than  the  30-day  gun  at  our  head   take 

the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  and  some  other  °ext  year,  not  for  free  trade  but  to  en-  it  or  leave  it    it  will  be  adont^  and 

^r'p.rX  ril^s-J^to-a^rnt:     ^Te^Sarg^VZ;-  the  cold  war  to    S^rliS- ^e"iS^^ing^^%St*W" 

s^hr^^arri^'^insfceS^^-^"'"-  js:  ?Sf  :s  rec"^  "T  ^Mr  r  s^^  rtSJior^on^'r™ Tn 

At  Ingersoll-Rand  Co..  foreign  sales  grew  S!,*^.  T'^^°\  economic  security.  In  trade.  $5  trillion  to  the  world  economy: 

enough  In  the  second  half  of  last  year  to  ofT-  ?      \k     k       ,  ^'^^'^  *®  ^*^«  ^«°  ^°^  GATT  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  controls 

set  the  decline  in  the  machinery  maker's  do-  ^°^  ^^^  battle.  Over  the  past  several  less  than  7  percent  of  world  commerce 

mestlc  sales,   but  Vice   President  Thomas  y®*"  °ow.  100  percent  of  the  black  and  and  we  will  show  the  statistics  when 

McBride  says  that  probably  won't  conUnue  white  televisions,  and  radios,  now,  are  we  get  into  the  debate   The  real  tra/lP 

m  the  nrst  half  of  1991.  manufactured    outside    of   the    United  is  carried  on   by   Multlflber  Arranee- 

Forelgn  sales  don't  necessarily  mean  U.S.  States.    Thirty    percent    of   tho    auto  «,««»  KrtiiVt«!wfi  '"'"""'^f  Arrange- 

has  been  moving  manufacturing  offshore  Ex-  °„^«li^^      ^       J    ,   Percent  of  the  their  economic  interests, 

ports   accounted   for   about   15   percent   of  '^«"*-  ^  Percent  of  apparel.  60  per-  Those  who  would  bash  Japan,  should 

Ingersoirs  business  last  year,  down  ftom  22  f^^  °A  "^aonlne   tool,   67  percent  of  bash  Washington  instead   In  Japan   It 

percent  a  decade  ago.  ferroalloys.  works.  If  I  were  the  Emperor  In  the 

According  to  DM.  output  of  the  computer  *■  PUt  those  in  my  statement,  but  I  next  10  seconds.  I  would  do  It  the  exact 

Industry,  adjusted  to  remove  price  changes,  hasten  to  remind  my  colleagues,  with  same   way    Thev   win    win    win    trin 

grew  14.1  percent  f«,ter  than  any  of  the  other  the  gulf  war.  we  have  had  to  be  nice  to  They  have  taken  over'  tJe  wort?;  ^ 
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duction.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it 
as  long  as  they  say,  "We  have  a  special 
relationship."  I  would  say  "We  have  a 
special  relationship  now  if  you  made  it 
to  my  economic  interests." 

That  is  the  market.  They  are  all 
talking  about  market  forces,  firee  mar- 
ket. Let  those  nuirket  forces  operate. 

Let  us  look  at  the  trade  agreement 
firom  the  Uruguay  round  if  and  when  we 
get  it.  They  have  been  negotiating  4 
yeare  and  they  want  us  to  take  30  days 
here,  the  body  with  the  responsibility 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce.  They 
have  been  working  on  it  for  4  years. 
Thirty  days  or  else.  None  of  that.  I 
think  we  have  grown  and  matured.  We 
have  not  filibustered  a  trade  agreement 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  We  have 
agreed  to  them  when  other  agreements 
have  been  turned  down  such  as  SALT 

n. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  7  weeks, 
all  of  us  have  been  preoccupied  by 
events  in  the  Peraian  Oulf.  The  swift 
and  decisive  victory  of  the  allied  forces 
has  now  granted  us  the  luxury  to  focus 
on  another  confirantation  that  looms 
just  over  the  horizon — a  conflict  whose 
battlefield  is  the  international  market- 
place and  whose  warriors  are  the  mil- 
lions of  working  men  and  women  of 
this  country— the  backbone  of  our 
manufacturing  base.  It  is  time  that  the 
Senate  turn  its  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  that  is  already  eating 
away  at  our  standard  of  living  and  now 
threatens  our  very  national  security. 

If  you  want  to  discover  why  real  dis- 
posable income  is  now  below  1973  lev- 
els, all  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  what 
has  befallen  this  Nation's  position  in 
the  international  marketplace.  The 
high  wage  manufacturing  jobs  that 
made  it  possible  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  realize  the  American  dream 
have  been  gradually  shipped  overseas. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  government-directed  develoj)- 
ment  policies,  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia  rebuilt  their  economies.  Now 
they  are  girding  for  the  competition  in 
the  2l8t  century— not  by  fireeing  mar- 
kets but  by  banding  together  to  fight 
for  market  share  through  EC92. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we 
have  been  on  a  mission  to  convert  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  lalssez  faire 
clones  of  our  economic  ssrstem.  Prac- 
ticing tree  trade,  we  set  the  example  by 
opening  our  markets  at  all  costs.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  the  world  accepted 
our  vision  of  firee  trade  we  supported 
OATT  and  tried  to  conform  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  to  suit  our  ideological 
preferences.  But  the  OATT  only  bene- 
fited foreign  countries  with  Govern- 
ment led  export  strategies  and  Amer- 
ican multinationals  who  moved  their 
manofJactarlng  operations  offshore  and 
then  sought  to  import  to  the  United 
States  their  dumped  and  low  wage 
products. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  OATT, 
trade  disputes  were  cooled  by  invoca- 
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tions  a  id  incantations  of  "special  rela- 
tionshl  38."  In  the  40-plus  years  of  its 
existeiKe,  six  rounds  of  the  OATT  have 
been  negotiated,  all  of  which  were  sui>- 
posed  to  exponentially  expand  world 
trade.  Instead,  under  the  OATT  we 
have  watched  as  our  position  as  the 
dominant  economic  power  has  eroded. 
Under  ihe  auspices  of  the  OATT.  manu- 
facturitig  industry  after  manufacturing 
industihr  in  the  United  States  has  gone 
out  of  [business.  Our  benevolent  policy 
of  OAIT  sponsored  free  trade  at  all 
costs.  4  policy  that  ignored  the  preda- 
tory practices  of  our  trading  partners 
and  exacted  a  terrible  toll  on  our  econ- 
omy.  I 

For  tjhe  past  4  yeare,  this  administra- 
tion add  its  predecessor  have  been  on  a 
mission  to  sell  the  Congress  and  the 
world  on  the  merits  of  a  successful 
completion  of  the  OATT  Uruguay 
round.  We  are  told  time  and  again  that 
a  successful  completion  of  the  Uruguay 
round  would  result  in  a  4-  or  5-trillion- 
doUar  iexpansion  of  world  trade.  How- 
ever, 4  detailed  study  released  by  the 
Economic  Strategy  Institute  shows 
how  t^s  administration  and  previous 
admin^trations  have  absurdly  over- 
stated ithe  benefits  to  world  trade  that 
would  result  trom  such  an  agreement. 

Overestimating,  overetating,  and 
overselling  the  benefits  of  GAIT  agree- 
ments '.  is  a  time-honored  tradition  at 
the  office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, ^or  example,  in  1979.  the  USTR 
estimaited  that  a  successful  completion 
of  the  [Tokyo  roimd  would  benefit  U.S. 
consuinere  by  as  much  as  $10.6  billion 
per  year.  In  the  end,  the  Michigan 
Model  I  of  World  Production  and  Trade 
estimsited  that  the  total  net  benefit  to 
the  eoonomy  firom  the  Tokyo  round 
was  only  S700  million— $700  million  in  a 
$6-trillion  economy.  The  Tokyo  round 
certaiftly  did  not  benefit  our  balance  of 
trade.  In  1979,  when  it  was  completed 
our  tikde  deficit  stood  at  $15  billion 
and  now  it  hovera  aroimd  $100  billion. 

LasQ  December  Mre.  Hills  went  to 
Brussels  ready  to  negotiate  away  still 
more  {of  our  manufacturing  base.  In 
order  to  get  another  OATT  agreement, 
she  wis  willing  to  sacrifice  1.4  million 
jobe  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industry 
by  agreeing  to  an  end  to  the  textile  im- 
port program.  To  appease  the  demands 
of  our  trading  partnera,  the  USTR 
would;  be  willing  to  weaken  our  anti- 
dumpfag  code,  the  only  real  protection 
AmerfULU  manufacturers  have  against 
unfair?  trade  practices. 

Mr.  President,  a  fiinny  thing  hap- 
pened|on  the  way  to  an  agreement  in 
Brussfls.  Our  negotiatora  discovered 
that  ihe  Europeans  and  the  Japanese 
were  hot  willing  to  sacrifice  substan- 
tial sectore  of  their  economies  for  the 
sake  of  ideological  purity.  They  have 
been  too  successful  in  international 
trade  competition  to  now  adopt  poli- 
cies that  brought  the  U.S.  triple-digit 
trade, deficits.  After  4  yeare,  the  Brus- 
sels Ministerial  ended  in  failure  be- 
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cause  the  nest  of  the  world  does  not  ac- 
cept our  coincept  of  tree  trade.  They  are 
not  willingito  let  the  magic  of  the  mar- 
ketplace determine  their  destiny.  In- 
stead, thef  underetand  that  it  is  af- 
firmative government  policies  that  cre- 
ate a  nation's  comparative  advantage. 

Last  month,  the  administration  de- 
clared thai  there  was  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tui)nel  because  the  Europeans 
merely  acquiesced  to  a  statement  by 
OATT  Director-Oeneral  Dunkel  declar- 
ing a  willingness  to  discuss,  again, 
after  4  yeafs  of  negotiations,  reforming 
EC  farm  policy.  As  a  result  of  this 
"breakthrough"  the  President  has 
come  to  this  body  now  and  requested 
that  Congfress  abdicate  its  constitu- 
tional authority  and  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  fast-track  treatment  for  legisla- 
tion implenientlng  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  "fast-track"  was  writ- 
ten into  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  pro- 
ponents of  fast-track  argued  that  our 
trading  partnera  in  the  OATT  would 
not  negotiate  with  us  in  the  Tokyo 
round  if  Congress  were  again  allowed 
to  exercise  its  right  to  amend  or  dis- 
approve ikrts  of  the  agreement.  By 
agreeing  io  fast-track,  Congress  took 
itself  out  I  of  the  trade  war.  When  a 
trade  agr^ment  is  concluded,  fast- 
track  openates  like  a  gun  to  our  head- 
no  amendments,  no  reservations,  take 
30  days  and  vote  up  or  down. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  asking  for  is 
time  to  efcamine  a  trade  agreement- 
its  merits,  its  deficiencies.  If  an  agree- 
ment were  really  going  to  have  $4  tril- 
lion expansionary  e^ect  on  world 
trade,  then  you  wouldn't  need  30  days. 
You  could  pass  it  in  30  minutes. 

After  spending  billions  of  dollars  and 
risking  otir  lives  to  protect  our  trading 
partnera  from  totalitarian  aggression, 
the  least  our  trading  partnera  can  do  is 
to  show  similar  resjwct  for  our  con- 
stitutionaJ  form  of  government.  If  we 
disapprove  the  extension  of  fast  track, 
the  world  as  we  know  it  will  not  come 
to  an  end.  What  may  end,  however,  is 
our  deluded  faith  in  the  OATT's  ability 
to  protect  American  jobs.  If  the  Uru- 
gruay  rouiid  fails,  American  business 
will  not  Mut  down,  but  if  It  succeeds,  I 
can  tell  prou  that  certain  industries 
will.  The  I  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
since  OATT  covera  only  5  to  7  percent 
of  world  commerce,  business  will  not 
come  to  A  screeching  halt.  Instead  we 
will  carry  on  and  maybe  we  will  wake 
up  and  discover  how  our  competition 
really  operates.  Our  competlton  under- 
stand that  it  is  government  that  cre- 
ates the  r  comparative  advantage- 
David  Ri^ardo  wrote  that  land,  labor, 
capital  aad  natural  resources  deter- 
mined comparative  advantage — ^but  in 
today's  international  competition  it  is 
govemmeat  guidance  that  determines 
comparative  advantage— it  is  not  the 
field  and  the  streams,  it  is  MTTI  in 
Japan  anl  their  equivalents  in  Korea, 
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Hong  Kong  and  EC92  that  make  market 
forces  operate. 

In  addition  to  an  extension  for  the 
Uruguay  Roimd,  the  President  has  also 
requested  fast-track  treatment  for  a 
f^e  trade  agreement  with  Mexico. 
Again.  Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that 
an  agreement  cannot  be  negotiated 
without  fast-track  treatment  assured 
in  advance. 

Mr.  President,  do  the  Mexicans  really 
have  a  choice?  Since  its  revolution, 
Mexico  has  pursued  a  statist  economic 
policy,  keeping  its  borders  closed  and 
nationalizing  its  major  Industries. 
Thanks  to  oil  wealth  generated  by  the 
price  explosion  in  the  seventies,  the 
Mexicans  went  on  a  borrowing  binge, 
loading  themselves  up  with  close  to 
$100  billion  of  commercial  debt.  When 
oil  prices  collapsed,  so  did  the  statist 
Mexican  economy.  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  President  Salinas  to  liberalize  the 
iwlitical  and  economic  system — he  is 
selling  off  the  govenmient-owned  en- 
terprises such  as  the  phone  monopoly 
and  the  government-controlled  bank- 
ing system.  But  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic differences  that  divide  our  two 
nations  are  wider  than  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  President,  politically  the  Mexi- 
cans have  never  had  a  free  and  fair 
election— one  party  has  ruled  that 
country  for  50  years.  Economically, 
any  agreement  with  Mexico  must  ad- 
dress the  vast  differences  in  wages,  en- 
vironmental standards,  and  worker 
protections. 

The  average  wage  in  Mexico  is  about 
$1  an  hour.  The  average  Mexican  work 
week  is  48  hours.  Of  course  they  have 
nothing  comparable  to  OSHA  or  EPA 
or  Social  Security  or  workers  com- 
pensation. If  we  are  worried  about  ille- 
gal immigration  now,  if  an  FTA  Is  ne- 
gotiated, we  will  witness  a  reverse  mi- 
gration as  American-based  multi- 
national corporations  stream  across 
the  border  to  take  advantage  of  low 
wages  and  this  absence  of  regulation 
south  of  the  border.  Let's  be  done  with 
the  mjrth  that  these  are  patriotic 
American  companies.  Their  allegiance 
is  not  to  the  red,  white  and  blue,  it's  to 
the  green,  the  almighty  dollar. 

The  idea  that  an  FTA  would  provide 
a  vast  new  market  for  American  ex- 
ports is  even  more  optimistic  than 
USTR's  estimates  of  the  benefits  from 
the  Uruguay  round.  How  is  a  nation 
with  a  per  capita  GNP  10  percent  of 
ours  going  to  buy  American  exports? 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Mexican  economy  is  being 
crushed  by  an  onerous  debt  burden  and 
its  own  inefficiencies.  They  need  an 
agreement  more  than  we  do.  They  need 
our  capital,  our  technology,  and  with 
40  percent  of  their  export  earnings 
going  to  finance  their  debt  burden, 
they  need  our  market.  The  benefits  to 
our  own  economy  are  marginal.  If  this 
body  reasserts  its  constitutional  au- 
thority, the  Mexicans  will  not  walk  out 


of  the  negotiations,  because  f^-ankly. 
they  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

I  want  President  Salinas  to  succeed 
and  I  want  to  promote  stability  in 
Mexico,  but  I  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it 
with  American  jobs.  So,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  directe  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexi- 
can and  Canadian  governments  to 
reach  a  comprehensive  package  to  ad- 
dress all  the  serious  concerns  that  have 
been  raised.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
authorizes  the  President  to  resume  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Urugxiay  round. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Sen- 
ate Resolution  78  which  disapproves 
fast  track  extension  for  2  years.  I  also 
would  welcome  their  support  of  my  leg- 
islation directing  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate a  comprehensive  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement  and  to  re- 
sume negotiations  in  the  Uruguay 
round. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  636 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  ass&nbled, 
SECTION  I.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  finds  tli&t  the  President  has 
resumed  negotiations  In  the  urugruay  Round 
and  has  indicated  his  Intention  to  negotiate 
a  North  America  free  trade  agreement  with 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 
SEC.  X  URUGUAY  ROUMD  NEGOTIATKM48. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  resume  ne- 
gotiations In  the  Uruguay  Round  and  shall 
seek  to  obtain  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Dispute  settlement.— The  principal 
negotiating  objectives  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  dispute  settlement  are — 

(A)  to  provide  for  more  effective  and  ezpe'- 
dltious  dispute  settlement  mechanisms  and 
procedures;  and 

(B)  to  ensure  that  such  mechanisms  within 
the  GAIT  and  GATT  agreements  provide  for 
more  effective  and  expeditious  resolution  of 
disputes  and  enable  better  enforcement  of 
United  States  rights. 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  gatt  and  multi- 
lateral   TRADE    NBOOTLMON    AGREEMENTS.— 

The  principal  negotiating  objectives  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  improvement  of 
GATT  and  multilateral  trade  negotiation 
agreements  are — 

(A)  to  enhance  the  status  of  the  GATT; 

(B)  to  improve  the  operation  and  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  GATT  and  such  agree- 
ments and  arrangements  to  products,  sec- 
tors, and  conditions  of  trade  not  adequately 
covered;  and 

(C)  to  expand  country  participation  in  par- 
ticular agreements  or  arrangements,  where 
appropriate. 

(3)  TRANSPARENCY.- The  principal  nego- 
tiating objective  of  the  United  Sutes  re- 
garding transparency  is  to  obtain  broader 
application  of  the  principle  of  transparency 
and  clarification  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
trade  policy  actions  through  the  observance 
of  open  and  equitable  procedures  in  trade 
matters  by  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
GATT. 

(4)  Developing  countries.- The  principal 
negotiating  objectives  of  the  United  States 
regarding  developing  countries  are — 


(A)  to  ensure  that  developing  countries 
promote  economic  development  by  assuming 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  responsibility 
for  achieving  and  maintaining  an  open  inter- 
national trading  system  by  providing  recip- 
rocal benefits  and  assuming  equivalent  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  their  import  and  ex- 
port practices;  and 

(B)  to  establish  procedures  for  reducing 
nonreclprocal  trade  benefits  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced developing  countries. 

(5)  Current  account  surpluses.— The 
ixinicipal  negotiating  objective  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  regarding  current  account  sur- 
pluses is  to  develop  rules  to  address  large 
and  persistent  global  current  account  imbal- 
ances of  countries,  including  imbalances 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  the  inter- 
national trading  system,  by  imposing  great- 
er responsibility  on  such  countries  to  under- 
take policy  changes  aimed  at  restoring  cur- 
rent account  equilibrium,  including  expe- 
dited implementation  of  trade  agreements 
where  feasible  and  approi>riate. 

(6)  Trade  and  monetary  coordination.— 
The  principal  negotiating  objective  of  the 
United  States  regarding  trade  and  monetary 
coordination  is  to  develop  mechanisms  to  as- 
sure greater  coordination,  consistency,  and 
cooperation  between  international  trade  and 
monetary  systems  and  institutions. 

(7)  Agriculture.- The  principal  negotiat- 
ing objectives  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  agriculture  are  to  achieve,  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, more  open  and  fair  conditions  of  trade 
in  agricultural  commodities  by— 

(A)  developing,  strengthening,  and  clarify- 
ing rules  for  agricultural  trade.  Including 
disciplines  on  restrictive  or  trade-distorting 
import  and  export  practices; 

(B)  increasing  United  States  agricultural 
exports  by  eliminating  barriers  to  trade  (in- 
cluding transparent  and  nontransparent  bar- 
riers) and  reducing  or  eliminating  the  sub- 
sidization of  agricultural  production  consist- 
ent with  the  United  States  policy  of  agricul- 
tural stabilization  in  cyclical  and  unpredict- 
able markets; 

(C)  creating  a  tree  and  more  open  world  ag- 
ricultural trading  system  by  resolving  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  export  and  other  trade- 
distorting  subsidies,  market  pricing  and 
market  access  and  eliminating  and  reducing 
substantially  other  specific  constraints  to 
fair  trade  and  more  open  market  access,  such 
as  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  nontariff  prac- 
tices. Including  unjustified  phytoaanltary 
and  sanitary  restrictions;  and 

(D)  seeking  agreemente  by  which  the  major 
agricultural  exporting  nations  agree  to  pur- 
sue policies  to  reduce  excessive  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  during  periods  of 
oversupply,  with  due  regard  for  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  already  undertakes  such 
policies,  and  without  recourse  to  arbitrary 
schemes  to  divide  market  shares  among 
major  exporting  countries. 

(8)  Unfair  trade  practices.- The  prin- 
cipal negotiating  objectives  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  unfair  trade  practices 
are — 

(A)  to  Improve  the  provisions  of  the  GAIT 
and  nontariff  measure  agreements  in  order 
to  define,  deter,  discourage  the  persistent 
use  of,  and  otherwise  discipline  unfair  trade 
practices  having  adverse  trade  effects,  in- 
cluding forms  of  subsidy  and  dumping  and 
other  practices  not  adequately  covered  such 
as  resource  input  subsidies,  diversionary 
dumping,  dumped  or  subsidized  inputs,  and 
export  targetting  practices; 

(B)  to  obtain  the  application  of  similar 
rules    to    the    treatment    of    primary    and 
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nonprim&ry  products  in  the  Agreement  on 
Interpretation  and  Application  of  Articles 
VI,  XVI.  and  XXm  of  the  GATT  (relating  to 
subsidies  and  countervailing  measures):  and 

(C)  to  obtain  the  enforcement  of  GATT 
rules  against— 

(I)  state  trading  enterprises,  and 

(II)  the  acts,  practices,  or  policies  of  any 
foreign  government  which,  as  a  practical 
noatter.  unreasonably  require  that— 

(I)  substantial  direct  investment  in  the  for- 
eign country  be  made. 

(II)  Intellectual  property  be  licensed  to  the 
foreign  country  or  to  any  firm  of  the  foreign 
country,  or 

(IB)  other  collateral  concessions  be  made, 
as  a  condition  for  the  imiwrtatlon  of  any 
product  or  service  of  the  United  States  into 
the  foreign  country  or  as  a  condition  for  car- 
rying on  business  In  the  foreign  country. 

(9)  TRADE  IN  SERVICES.— 

(A)  The  principal  negotiating  objectives  of 
the  United  States  regarding  trade  in  services 
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(I)  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  barriers  to,  or 
other  distortions  of,  international  trade  in 
services,  including  barriers  that  deny  na- 
tional treatment  and  restrictions  on  estab- 
lishment and  operation  in  such  marlcets;  and 

(II)  to  develop  internationally  agreed  rules, 
including  dispute  settlement  procedures, 
which— 

(I)  are  consistent  with  the  commercial 
policies  of  the  United  States,  and 

(II)  will  reduce  or  eliminate  such  barriers 
or  distortions,  and  help  ensure  fair,  equitable 
opportunities  for  foreign  marlcets. 

(B)  In  pursuing  the  negotiating  objectives 
described  in  subparagraph  (A).  Unitd  States 
negotiators  shall  talce  into  account  legiti- 
mate United  States  domestic  objectives  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  protection  of 
legitimate  health  or  safety,  essential  secu- 
rity, environmental,  consumer  or  employ- 
ment opiwrtunity  interests  and  the  law  and 
regulations  related  thereto. 

(10)  Intellectual  property.— The  prin- 
cipal negotiating  objectives  of  the  United 
States  regarding  Intellectual  property  are— 

(A)  to  seek  the  enactment  and  effective  en- 
forcement by  foreign  countries  of  laws 
which- 

(1)  recognize  and  adequately  protect  intel- 
lectual property,  including  copyrights,  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  semiconductor  chip  layout 
designs,  and  trswle  secrets,  and 

(11)  provide  protection  against  unfair  com- 
petition. 

(B)  to  esUblish  the  GATT  obligations— 

(1)  to  Implement  adequate  substantive 
standards  based  on— 

(I)  the  standards  in  existing  international 
agreements  that  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion, and 

(II)  the  standards  in  national  laws  if  inter- 
national agreement  standards  are  inadequate 
or  do  not  exist. 

(li)  to  establish  effective  procedures  to  en- 
force, both  internally  and  at  the  border,  the 
standards  Implemented  under  clause  (i).  and 

(ill)  to  implement  effective  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  that  improve  on  existing 
GATT  procedures; 

(C)  to  recognize  that  the  inclusion  in  the 
GATT  of— 

(i)  adequate  and  effective  substantive 
norms  and  standards  for  the  protection  and 
enforcement  of  intellectual  property  rights. 
and 

(11)  dispute  settlement  provisions  and  en- 
forcement procedures. 

Is  without  prejudice  to  other  complementary 
initiatives  undertaken  in  other  international 
organizations;  and 


(D)  tdj  supplement  and  strengthen  stand- 
ards for  protection  and  enforcement  in  exist- 
ing international  intellectual  property  con- 
ventions administered  by  other  international 
organizations.  Including  their  expansion  to 
cover  nfw  and  emerging  technologies  and 
eliminafion  of  discrimination  or  unreason- 
able exdeptions  or  preconditions  to  protec- 
tion.     ] 

(11)  Fqreion  direct  investment.- 

(A)  THe  principal  negotiating  objectives  of 
the  United  States  regarding  foreign  direct 
investment  are — 

(I)  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  artificial  or 
trade-dittorting  barriers  to  foreign  direct  In- 
vestmeqt.  to  expand  the  principle  of  national 
treatmetit.  and  to  reduce  unreasonable  bar- 
riers to  bstablishment;  and 

(II)  touevelop  internationally  agreed  rules. 
includiiK  dispute  settlement  procedures, 
which— T 

(I)  Witt  help  ensure  a  free  flow  of  foreign  di- 
rect investment,  and 

(II)  will  reduce  or  eliminate  the  trade  dis- 
tortive  [effects  of  certain  trade-related  in- 
vestment measures. 

(B)  Inl  pursuing  the  negotiating  objectives 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  United  States 
negotiators  shall  take  into  account  legiti- 
mate Uhited  States  domestic  objectives  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  protection  of 
legitimate  health  or  safety,  essential  secu- 
rity, environmental,  consumer  or  employ- 
ment otportunity  Interests  and  the  law  and 
regulations  related  thereto. 

(12)  Safeguards.- The  principal  negotiat- 
ing objectives  of  the  United  States  regarding 
safeguards  are— 

(A)  tq  Improve  and  expand  rules  and  proce- 
dures covering  safeguard  measures; 

(B)  t|>  ensure  that  safeg\iard  measures 
are — 

(1)  tr^sparent. 
(ii)  temporary. 

(III)  degressive,  and 

(iv)  iubject  to  review  and  termination 
when  IB  longer  necessary  to  remedy  injury 
and  to  facilitate  adjustment;  and 

(C)  UJ  require  notification  of.  and  to  mon- 
itor thi  use  by.  GAIT  Contracting  Parties  of 
import]  relief  actions  for  their  domestic  In- 
dustrie I. 

(13)  S  PECiFic  barriers.- The  principal  ne- 
gotlatifig  objective  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding specific  barriers  is  to  obtain  com- 
petltivs  opportunities  for  United  States  ex- 
ports ii  1  foreign  markets  substantially  equiv- 
alent I  o  the  competitive  opportunities  af- 
forded orelgn  exports  to  United  States  mar- 
kets. Ii  icluding  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  spec  flc  tariff  and  nontariff  trade  barriers, 
partici]  larly— 

(A)  measures  identified  in  the  annual  re- 
port pi  spared  under  section  181  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  974  (19  U.S.C.  2241);  and 

(B)  f<  reign  tariffs  and  nontariff  barriers  on 
compel  Itive  United  States  exports  when  like 
or  Sim  lar  products  enter  the  United  States 
at  low  rates  of  duty  or  are  duty-free,  and 
other  I  ariff  disparties  that  Impede  access  to 
particv  lar  export  markets. 

(14)  '  VORKER  RIGHTS.- The  principal  nego- 
tiating! objectives  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding worker  rights  are — 

(A)  6 )  promote  respect  for  worker  rights; 

(B)  ti )  secure  a  review  of  the  relationship  of 
workei  rights  to  GATT  articles,  objectives, 
and  re  ated  instruments  with  a  view  to  en- 
suring that  the  benefits  of  the  trading  sys- 
tem ai  i  available  to  all  workers;  and 

(C)  ta  adopt,  as  a  principle  of  the  GATT, 
that  tl  te  denial  of  worker  rights  should  not 
be  a  rr  eans  for  a  country  or  its  Industries  to 
gain  o  tmpetitive  advantage  in  international 
trade. 


(15)  ACCB84  TO  HIGH  TBCHNOU>GT.— 

(A)  The  principal  negotiating  objective  of 
the  United  States  regarding  access  to  high 
technology  Is  to  obtain  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  foreign  barriers  to.  and  acts, 
policies,  or  iJractices  by  foreign  governments 
which  limit,  equitable  access  by  United 
States  persons  to  foreign-developed  tech- 
nology, incinding  barriers,  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  wUcb  have  the  effect  of— 

(i)  restricting  the  participation  of  United 
States  persons  in  government-supported  re- 
search and  development  projects; 

(11)  denying  equitable  access  by  United 
States  persons  to  government-held  patents; 

(ill)  requiring  the  approval  or  agreement  of 
government  entities,  or  imposing  other 
forms  of  go^mment  Interventions,  as  a  con- 
dition for  tlte  granting  of  licenses  to  United 
States  persdns  by  foreign  persons  (except  for 
approval  orl  agreement  which  may  be  nec- 
essary for  national  security  purposes  to  con- 
trol the  esiort  of  critical  military  tech- 
nology); ancT 

(iv)  otherwise  denying  equitable  access  by 
United  States  persons  to  foreign-developed 
technology  or  contributing  to  the  Inequi- 
table flow  of  technology  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  trading  partners. 

(B)  In  pursuing  the  negotiating  objective 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  United 
States  negotiators  shall  take  into  account 
United  States  Government  imlicies  in  licens- 
ing or  otheiTwise  making  available  to  foreign 
persons  tec|mology  and  other  Information 
developed  by  United  States  laboratories. 

(16)  BoRDfeR  TAXES.— The  principal  nego- 
tiating objective  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding borper  taxes  is  to  obtain  a  revision 
of  the  GAlfr  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  border  adjustments  for  internal  taxes  to 
redress  the  disadvantage  to  countries  relying 
primarily  fir  revenue  on  direct  taxes  rather 
than  indirect  taxes. 

SEC.  S.  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  CANADA  AND  MEZ- 

The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico 
an  agreement.  The  agreement  shall  Include — 

(1)  trade  provisions  requiring  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  arid  nontariff  barriers; 

(2)  provisions  on  environmental  standards, 
enforcement,  and  compliance; 

(3)  provisions  on  worker  rights  and  work- 
place safetj 

(4)  pro  vis 
ards;  and 

(5)  any 
deems  necc 


ons  on  health  and  safety  stand- 
>ther   provisions   the   President 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  637.  k  bill  to  establish  the  Indus- 
trial Development  for  Eastern  Europe 
Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Relations. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  EASTERN 
tUROPE  FOUNDATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LtEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  aiji  reintroducing  legrislation  to 
create  thfc^  Industrial  Development  for 
Eastern  p^urope  [IDEE]  Foimdation. 
IDEE  is  modeled  after  the  highly  suc- 
cessful sinational  Industrial  Research 
and  Development  [BIRD]  Foundation, 
which  wds  established  in  1977  to  de- 
velop a  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween American  and  Israeli  high-tech- 
nology industries.  BIRD  has  an  income 
of  approximately  $10  million  a  year, 
most  of  which  comes  from  its  SllO  mil- 
lion endowment.  With  its  income,  it 
shares  the  expense — 60-50— with  an  Is- 
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raeli-American  venture  trsrlng  to  de- 
velop and  commercialize  a  nondefense 
technical  product  or  process. 

In  the  last  decade,  BIRD  has  sup- 
ported over  250  joint  ventures,  and  over 
100  of  these  ventures  led  to  sales  of 
about  SI. 5  billion.  BIRD'S  success  is  due 
to  a  niunber  of  factors,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  advanced  state  of  Israeli 
research  and  development. 

While  it  will  not  be  easy  to  duplicate 
the  success  of  the  BIRD  Foundation,  I 
nonetheless,  believe  that  the  concept  is 
applicable  to  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
roi>e.  In  a  new  study  I  requested  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to  con- 
duct, entitled  "Eastern  European  and 
Soviet  Science  and  Technolog^r:  Capa- 
bilities and  Needs,"  Bill  Boesman,  the 
study's  author,  writes  that  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean science  and  technology  capa- 
bilities have  been  largely  ignored  but 
they  could  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  leading  to  greater  Elast-West 
cooperation  on  science  and  technology 
issues. 

The  OECD  held  a  conference  March  4- 
6  in  conjuctlon  with  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment In  Vienna  and  Bratislava  on 
science  and  technology  in  Extern  Eu- 
roi>e.  The  results  of  the  conference 
should  be  of  use  of  American  firms 
wanting  to  establish  an  economic 
beachhead  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Through  the  OECD's  new  and 
highly  successful  Center  for  European 
Economies  in  Transition,  which  I  was 
honored  to  help  to  establish  and  which 
focuses  on  economic  transformation  in 
Central  and  Elastem  Europe,  and 
through  the  creation  of  the  IDEE 
Foimdation,  we  can  aid  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Central  and  Ekistem  Euro- 
pean science  and  technology  and  its 
conmiercial  applicability. 

The  creation  of  this  IDEE  Founda- 
tion would  come  at  a  good  time,  since 
export  controls  on  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
are  being  updated  to  reflect  the 
changed  relationship  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  NATO  nations  and 
Japan  and  the  nations  of  that  region. 
The  line  work  done  recently  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  reauthorization  re- 
cently is  an  excellent  example  of  this. 

While  we  have  much  to  focus  on  with 
the  reconstruction  and  realignment  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  war,  we  must  not  ignore  the  na- 
tions of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
But  for  over  four  decades  we  promised 
the  people  of  Central  and  Extern  Eu- 
rope that  we  would  help  them  in  their 
struggle  to  free  themslves  of  the  yoke 
of  conununism.  They  have  succeeded 
beyond  our  expectations,  but  we  are 
not  living  up  to  our  end  of  the  bargain. 
We  must,  therefore,  live  up  to  our  end 
of  the  bargain  and,  as  Churchill  said, 
"*  •  *  pass  with  relief  Orom  the  tossing 
sea  of  Cause  and  Theory  to  the  firm 
ground  of  Result  and  Fact,"  and  help 
the   nations   of  Extern   Europe  with 


their  struggle  to  build  democracy  and  a 
tree  market  sjrstem. 

We  are  understandably  concerned 
about  our  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems. There  is  little  money  to  spare  in 
our  budget.  That  is  why  a  cost-effec- 
tive program  like  the  IDEE  Foundation 
is  such  a  useful  approach  for  channel- 
ing our  aid  efforts  conditioned  on  the 
commitment  by  these  nations  to  fun- 
damental economic  reform  and  elective 
democracy. 

IDEE,  like  BIRD,  would  receive  its 
operating  expenses  f^om  the  interest 
on  its  endowment,  as  well  as  any  royal- 
ties it  may  receive  from  successful 
projects.  Contributions  to  IDEE  would 
be  made  by  all  member  nations,  not 
just  the  United  States. 

An  initial  contribution  of  $28  million 
trom  the  United  States  would  be  com- 
plemented by  a  contribution  of  S25  mil- 
lion each  trom  Central  and  Extern  Eu- 
ropean nations  wishing  to  be  members. 
The  three  Central  and  Extern  Euro- 
pean nations  best  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  IDEE  initially  are  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  Czechoslovakia.  Their  con- 
tributions to  the  foundation  would  be 
made  over  a  period  of  time  and  could 
be  made  in  local  currency.  Contribu- 
tions could  also  be  made  in  lieu  of  the 
repayment  of  debt  owed  by  these  gov- 
ernments to  the  United  States.  Much 
of  this  debt  may  need  to  be  written  off 
anyway,  so  we  should  funnel  the  repay- 
ment that  does  occur  to  worthwhile 
projects  like  the  IDEE  Foundation. 

IDEE  would  be  governed  by  a  board 
which  would  control  its  activities.  The 
board  would  consist  of  representatives 
firom  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
Treasury.  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  their  counterparts  trom  the  other 
member  nations.  An  executive  direc- 
tor, appointed  by  the  board,  would  be 
in  charge  of  the  day-to-day  activities 
of  IDEE.  In  addition,  an  advisory  coun- 
cil consisting  of  representatives  from 
private  industry  would  help  the  board 
and  the  executive  director  and  his  or 
her  staff  evaluate  projects  and  make 
recommendations  on  investment  op- 
portunities. 

I  have  suggested  that  IDEE  be 
headquartered  in  a  neutral  location 
close  to  the  three  Central  and  Elastem 
European  nations  that  will  be  members 
of  IDEE.  It  is  important  that  IDEE  be 
located  in  the  region  in  order  to  have  a 
hands-on  working  relationship  with  the 
private  sector  of  its  member  nations. 

IDEE  will  only  need  a  one-time  ap- 
propriation since  its  projects  will  be 
funded  from  the  interest  on  its  endow- 
ment and  from  royalties.  While  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  IDEE  is  to  foster  the 
growth  of  high-technology  industry  in 
the  nations  of  Central  and  Extern  Eu- 
rope, there  are  clear  advantages  for 
American  firms  willing  to  become  in- 
volved with  Central  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean entrepreneurs,  engineers,  and  sci- 
entists. American  investors  will  be  able 


to  share  in  any  jironts  and  Innovations 
developed  through  joint  ventures. 

It  is  Important  that  as  we  continue 
to  look  for  more  cost-effective  ways  to 
aid  the  nations  of  Central  and  EUwtem 
Europe,  that  we  make  every  effort  to 
develop  programs  that  will  be  of  some 
benefit  to  American  businesses.  The 
best  way  to  receive  continued  support 
for  funding  for  such  programs  Is  by 
making  certain  that  the  American 
business  community  will  accrue  some 
benefit  fi*om  these  programs.  IDEE  em- 
bodies the  principle  of  helping  both 
American  businesses  while  at  the  same 
time  helping  the  private  sector  of  its 
Central  and  Eastern  European  member 
nations. 

Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  IDEE  will 
develop  a  close,  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lationship with  BIRD,  facilitating  clos- 
er contact  between  the  Israeli  private 
sector,  the  private  sector  of  those 
Central  and  Eastern  European  nations 
belonging  to  IDEE,  and  the  American 
business  community.  A  close  relation- 
ship between  these  nations  is  to  every- 
one's advantage.  Since  BIRD  has  been 
a  tremendous  success,  it  would  be  very 
useftil  to  have  the  board  and  staff  lof 
IDEE  work  closely  with  the  BIRD  stafi 
to  make  certain  that  IDEIE  is  equally 
successful. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  a  bill  summary  to  be 
included  in  the  Rsoord  along  with  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  637 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Industrla] 
Development  for  Extern  Europe  Poundation 

Act". 

SEC  S.  E8TABLI8HMEMT  AND  PURP08E8  OF  1SB 
FOUNDATION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Industrial  Development  for 
Eastern  Europe  Foundation  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Foundation"), 
which  shall  be  governed  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors established  under  section  4.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  negotiate  with  the  governments  of 
foreign  nations  for  participation  by  such  na- 
tions, consistent  with  section  4.  in  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Foundation. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  the  Foun- 
dation are — 

(1)  to  promote  and  support  Joint, 
nondefense,  industrial  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  na- 
tions involved  with  the  Foundation  and  its 
activities; 

(2)  to  develop  nondefense  high  technology 
industry  in  these  nations,  particularly 
through  joint  and  cooperative  projects  be- 
tween firms  in  participating  nations: 

(3)  to  aid  with  the  modernization  of  the 
economies  of  these  nations  by  helping  them 
to  create  a  more  sophisticated  manufactur- 
ing base;  and 

(4)  to  help  these  nations  to  become  eco- 
nomically viable  by  providing  benefits  to 
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their  Industrial  sector  particolu'ly  through 

Joint  iirojects. 

aac.  jl  PUNcnors  and  powns  or  tbk  roim- 

DATION. 

(a)  The  Foundation  shall  support  and  pro- 
mote the  purposes  stated  in  section  2(b)  and 
research  and  development  activities  which— 

(1)  involve  all  applied  science  activities  in 
the  crocess  through  which  an  innovation  be- 
comes a  commercial  product;  and 

(2)  assist  with  product  engineerincr  and 
manufacturing  start  up. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  work  closely 
with,  and  to  the  extent  practicable  coordi- 
nate its  activities  with,  the  OECD  and  the 
European  Bank  for  Economic  Recovery  and 
Development,  drawing  on  the  expertise  of 
thoae  institutions  in  achieving  Its  purposes. 

(c)  The  Foundation  shall  be  a  legal  entity 
and  shall  have  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  objective,  including  the  power 


(4)  api»^  ive  the  annual  budget  and  research     cil  meetings  a  ad  in  performing  other  official 


(1)  promote  and  support,  by  funding  or  oth- 
erwise. Joint  industrial  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  "projects"),  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d); 

(2)  make  loans  and  grants; 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts: 

(4)  provide  services; 

(5)  acquire,  hold,  administer,  and  dispose  of 
real  and  personal  property; 

(6)  receive,  hold,  and  disburse  funds,  and 
open  bank  accounts; 

(7)  accept  contributions  of  property,  funds, 
and  services;  and 

(8)  employ  personnel. 

(dKl)  Projects  shall  be  undertaken  and  oth- 
erwise supported  through  direct  investment 
and  Joint  ventures  in  order  to  develop  the 
more  advanced  technology  sectors  of  the 
economies  of  Foundation  member  nations. 

(2)  All  technology  and  products  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
may  be  Tnely  transferable  among  the  na- 
tions participating  in  a  project. 

(3)  More  than  one  member  nation  of  the 
Foundation  must  participate  in  a  project. 

(4)  All  projects  undertaken  must  be  in 
compliance  with  the  export  control  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  construed 
to  prejudice  other  arrangements  for  sci- 
entific cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  other  member  states  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 

na  4.  BOARD  or  GOVKRNORS. 

(a)  A  Board  of  Governors  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  shall  be  the 
governing  body  of  the  Foundation  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  determining  the  Founda- 
tion's program,  including  the  nelds  of  coop- 
erative research  which  will  be  supported  by 
the  Foundation,  and  the  Foundation's  finan- 
cial and  managerial  policies. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  designee; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  or  his  des- 
ignee; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
designee;  and 

(4)  a  representative  from  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry. Ministry  of  Finance,  Ministry  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  and  the  national  science  foun- 
dation or  its  equivalent  from  the  govern- 
ments of  Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  shall  have  the  authority  to— 

(1)  adopt  bylaws  and  rules  of  procedure; 

(2)  establish  regulations  defining  the  poli- 
cies, organization,  and  procedures  of  the 
Foundation; 

(3)  appoint  an  Executive  Director: 


program  of  the  Foundation  indicating, 
among  ot  ter  things,  the  research  and  devel- 
opment ^elda  to  which  lolorlty  is  to  be 
given; 

(5)  accent  contributions  of  property,  funds, 
and  servii  es; 

(6)  establish  the  principal  office  of  the 
Foundatit  m  in  a  neutral  location; 

(7)  approve  project  and  other  expenditures 
by  the  Foundation  and  agreements  pertain- 
ing to  projects  to  be  funded  by  the  Founda- 
tion; and  I 

(8)  exerfcise  and  delegate  any  other  power 
of  the  Foundation  not  otherwise  assigned  by 
this  Act. 

(d)  Ea(fti  other  East  European  country 
shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Foun- 
dation wlienever  the  Board  determines  that 
such  couatry  has  made  sufficient  pix^gress 
toward  tgarketization  and  democratization 
and  is  not  in  violation  of  section  502B  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(e)  The;chalrman  of  the  Board  shall  be  a 
United  SBates  national  and  shall  serve  for  a 
one-year  Iterm.  The  chairmanship  shall  ro- 
tate amobg  the  three  Board  members  who 
are  Unitei^States  nationals. 

(f)  The  JBoard  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a 
year,  butbneetings  of  the  Board  may  be  held 
at  such  tames  and  places  as  the  Board  may 
trom  timoto  time  determine. 

(g)  The  poard  shall  act  by  a  vote  of  at  least 
two-third>  of  its  entire  membership. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  ftx>m  the  Foundation,  but 
the  Boari  shall  authorize  the  pajrment  by 
the  Foun^tion  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
any  meni>er8  in  attending  Board  meetings 
and  in  performing  other  official  duties  for 
the  Fouadation.  Acceptance  of  such  pay- 
ments by  Board  meml)ers  of  the  Foundation 
for  this  purpose  shall  not  be  deemed  in  viola- 
tion of  Sthics  in  Government  Act  for  the 
purposes  cf  carrying  out  this  section. 

(1)  The  Board  shall  provide  for  annual  au- 
dits by  independent  auditors  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Foundation.  The  reports  of  such  au- 
dits, whioih  shall  be  submitted  to  all  member 
govemm^ts,  shall  contain  certification  as 
the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  and  evaluate 
the  Foundation's  internal  control  and  audit- 
ing systeii. 

SBC  8.  ADflSORY  COUNCIL. 

(a)  An  Advisory  Ck}uncil  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  refer  ed  to  as  the  "Council"),  shall  act 
In  an  adv  sory  capacity  to  the  Board  and  the 
staff  of  t  le  Foundation.  The  Council  shall— 

(1)  help  the  Board  and  the  Foundation  staff 
evaluate  irojects;  and 

(2)  mak  e  proposals  as  to  which  sectors  of 
member  i  ation  economies  on'er  the  best  op- 
portunity for  a  favorable  return  on  an  in- 
vestment 

(b)  Reel  immendations  made  by  the  Council 
to  the  Ba  ird  and  the  staff  of  the  Foundation 
shall  not  x  binding. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  three  mem-  - 
bers  tron   the  business  and  finance  conunu- 
nlty   froi  i    each    nation    belonging    to    the 
Foundati  >n.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
the  Presilent  shall  appoint  the  members. 

(d)  The!  chairmanship  of  the  Council  shall 
change  o»  a  yearly  basis,  rotating  among  the 
members  of  the  panel  and  alternating  among 
member  flountries. 

(e)  The  jCouncil  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a 
year.  Tojthe  extent  practical,  it  shall  meet 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Board. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
without  dompensation  from  the  Foundation, 
but  the  $oard  shall  authorize  the  payment 
by  the  F|)undation  of  necessary  expenses  of 
any  members  of  the  Council  attending  Coun- 
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duties  for  the  P'oundation. 

SEC  a.  STRUCTflRE  Or  THK  rOUNDATION. 

(a)(1)  The  Foundation  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  Executive  Secretariat.  The  Exec- 
utive Secretariat  shall  be  headed  by  an  Elxec- 
utive  Director,  who  is  a  United  States  citi- 
zen, and  his  Bt».tf,  which  shall — 

(A)  act  as  a  liaison  to  the  Board;  and 

(B)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretarit.t  and  the  Board. 

(2)  There  sl&ll  be  three  Deputy  Directors 
one  each  for  Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia who;  shall  evaluate  projects  from 
each  nation,  nnaking  recommendations  to 
the  Board  an4  the  Executive  Secretariat  as 
to  whether  ort  not  the  Foundation  shall  sup- 
port the  project;  and 

(3)  Additional  Deputy  Directors  shall  be 
created  as  more  nations  join  the  Foundation. 

(b)(1)  The  atecutive  Director  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Foundation.  He 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  operations  and 
staff  of  the  Foundation,  and  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policies,  directives,  and  dele- 
gation of  the  6oard. 

(2)  The  Executive  Director  shall  employ, 
oversee,  and  dismiss  the  members  of  the  in-o- 
fessional  administrative  staff  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall,  among 
other  things— 

(A)  evaluate  proposals  for  projects  submit- 
ted to  the  Foundation  and  prepare  and  sub- 
mit recommendations  and  draft  agreements 
concerning  prfcject  proposals  to  the  Board  for 
its  approval; 

(B)  prepare  find  submit  to  the  Board  for  its 
approval  an  alinual  budget  and  research  pro- 
gram, including  long-range  plans  for  use  of 
the  Foundation's  resources; 

(C)  prepare  •.nd  submit  to  the  Board  for  its 
approval  an  amnual  report,  including  an  au- 
dited financial  statement,  on  the  activities 
of  the  Foundafbion;  and 

(D)  implement  decisions  of  the  Board. 

(4)  Any  power  of  the  Executive  Director 
under  this  Act  or  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Board  may  be  delegated  by  him  to  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Foundation,  except  as  otherwise 
prescribed  by  the  Board. 

(5)  The  Executive  Director  may  obtain  as- 
sistance fronni  outside  professionals  and  ex- 
perts for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  propos- 
als and  auditing  and  monitoring  projects 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation.  These  profes- 
sionals and  experts  may  be  given  compensa- 
tion by  the  Foundation  for  services  rendered, 
as  approved  b)r  the  Board. 

(6)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  organize  various  activities,  such  as 
consultant  visits,  information  exchanges, 
and  similar  {activities,  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  Of  the  Foundation's  objective. 
The  Elxecuti^e  Director  shall  be  given  a 
budget  approied  by  the  Board  to  undertake 
these  activities. 

(7)  The  Executive  Director  shall  maintain 
an  appropriate  system  of  internal  control, 
including  bo^ks  and  records  which  reflect 
the  transactions  of  the  Foundation  and  show 
the  current  financial  condition  of  the  Foun- 
dation. Such  isystem  shall  include  adequate 
internal  flnahcial  and  operational  audits. 
The  books,  records,  and  internal  audit  re- 
ports shall  be  available  for  review  by  author- 
ized representlatives  of  governments  involved 
with  the  Fouadation. 

SEC  7.  OPERAtlONS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION. 

(a)  The  Foiindation's  operations  shall  con- 
sist mainly  cf  the  selection,  approval,  and 
monitoring  ol  projects  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Foundation.  All  proposals  for 
such  projects  shall  be  submitted  through  the 
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Executive   Director  to   the   Board   for  ap- 
proval. 

(b)  E<ach  proposal  considered  by  the  Board 
shall— 

(1)  be  submitted  by  Foundation  member 
entitles; 

(2)  demonstrate  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  project; 

(3)  contain  evidence  that  the  applicant  Is 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  project,  either 
alone  or  through  the  partial  subcontracting 
to  universities,  industrial  research  Insti- 
tutes, or  other  qualified  entities;  and 

(4)  Indicate  that  the  applicant  will  contrib- 
ute, trom  Its  own  financial  resources  or  re- 
sources available  to  It,  some  portion  of  the 
financial  resources  required  to  carry  out  the 
project. 

(c)  Elach  proposed  project  considered  by  the 
Board  shall— 

(1)  propose  a  tangible,  direct  benefit  for  the 
national  economies  of  Foundation  member 
nations,  such  as  an  increase  in  exports,  value 
added  or  new  markets; 

(2)  be  of  Interest  to  Foundation  member 
nations'  Industry; 

(3)  be  of  general  Interest  to  an  entire  In- 
dustrial field; 

(4)  directly  or  Indirectly  contribute  to  ad- 
ditional development  of  products,  processes, 
or  markets;  and 

(5)  have  tangible  benefits  for  nations  in- 
volved with  a  project. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (cXS),  a 
project  having  a  tangible  benefit  Is  one 
that— 

(1)  Is  submitted  by  one  or  more  Foundation 
member  firms  or  a  Joint  venture  between  a 
United  States  firm  and  a  member  nation 
firm; 

(2)  will  require  expenditures  for  goods  and 
services  in  nations  involved  with  the  project; 
and 

(3)  meets  any  other  criteria  established  by 
the  Board. 

8SC  «.  FINANCING  OT  THE  FOUNDATION. 

(a)  The  original  endowment  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  consist  of  an  Initial  contribution 
of  $38,000,000  by  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  be  a  member  nation  of  the  Foundation 
(other  than  the  United  States),  each  partici- 
pating nation  shall  be  required  to  contribute 
to  the  Foundation  the  equivalent  of 
$25,000,000  during  a  12-month  period. 

(b)  Payments  may  be  made  to  the  Founda- 
tion by  member  nations  in  lieu  of  repayment 
of  debt  to  the  United  States  Government. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  repayment 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  and 
payment  may  be  made  In  convertible  local 
currency. 

(c)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$36,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1902  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  United  SUtes  contribution  to 
the  Foundation  under  subeection  (a).  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(d)  An  endowment  of  $25,000,000  shall  be  de- 
posited In  an  account  or  accounts  In  a  bank 
or  banks  agreed  to  by  Foundation  member 
nations,  and  shall  earn  Interest  at  i»«valllng 
Quu-ket  or  LIBOR  rates. 

(e)  Income  shall  be  ^deposited  In  the  bank 
until  used. 

(f)  Of  the  amount  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subeection  (c),  $3,000,000  shall  be 
used  for  Initial  administrative  expenses. 

(g)  Investment  and  other  income  of  the 
Foundation  shall  remain  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  Foundation  and  for  carrying 
oat  Its  activities. 


Summary  of  the  Industrial  Development 
FOR  Eastern  Europe  Foundation  Act 

Section  1:  Short  title. 

Section  2:  EsUbllshment  and  Purposes  of 
the  Foundation. 

The  foundation  will  develop  nondefense 
high  tech  industry  in  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  belong  to  the  foundation. 

Section  3:  Functions  and  Powers  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  foundation  will  make  loans  and 
grants,  as  well  as  accept  contributions  in 
order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  its  function  of 
funding  Joint  ventures  between  its  member 
nations,  working  with  the  OECD  and  the  new 
European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment to  the  extent  practicable. 

Section  4:  Board  of  Gk)vemor8. 

The  foundation  will  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Governors  consisting  of  representa- 
tives ftom  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce  and  their 
equivalents  trom  other  member  nation  gov- 
ernments. In  addition  to  setting  policy 
guidelines,  the  board  will  also  approve  all 
Joint  venture  projects. 

Section  5:  Advisory  Council. 

The  Advisory  Council  will  be  made  up  of 
three  members  of  the  jnlvate  sector  from  the 
business  and  finance  community  trom  each 
of  its  member  nations.  It  will  help  the  board 
with  its  evaluation  of  projects  and  Joint  ven- 
ture opportunities. 

Section  6:  Structure  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  will  be  run  by  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  establish  an  Execu- 
tive Secretariat  that  will  be  resjwnsible  for 
the  day  to  day  running  of  the  foundation. 

Section  7:  Operations  of  the  Foundation. 

The  principle  function  of  the  foundation 
shall  be  to  select,  approve,  and  monitor 
projects  funded  by  the  foundation. 

Section  8:  Financing  of  the  foundation. 

The  foundation  will  be  fUnded  of  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $25  million  trom  the  United 
States  and  contributions  of  $25  million  trom 
each  other  member  nation,  to  be  paid  over 
time.  These  contributions  can  be  made  In 
local  currency  and  in  lieu  of  repayment  of 
debt  owed  to  the  United  States  government.* 


By  Mr.  FOWLER: 
S.  639.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  national 
historic  landmark  theme  study  on  AfM- 
can-Amerlcan  history;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ehierpy  and  Natural  Resources. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY  LANDMARK  THSME 
STUDY  ACT 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  introduce  a  bill  to  iden- 
tify national  landmarks  significant  to 
African-American  history.  This  legisla- 
tion was  recently  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  distin- 
guished collea^e  and  fHend.  Rep- 
resentative John  Lewis  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Georgia. 

In  1935,  the  Historic  Sites  Act  estab- 
lished the  National  Historic  Land- 
marks Program  to  help  identify  and  of- 
ficially commemorate  sites  of  national 
importance.  Since  its  introduction,  the 
program  has  designated  more  than 
2,000  sites  as  national  historic  land- 
marks. However,  few  of  these  land- 
marks are  related  to  AfMcan-Amerlcan 
history.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  AfMcan- 
American  History  Landmark  Theme 
Study  Act  will  allow  us  to  focus  more 
attention  on  an  important  part  of  our 


national  history  that  has  been  largely 
overlooked. 

The  African- American  History  Land- 
mark Theme  Study  Act  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  identifying  sites  of  national  im- 
portance in  Aflrlcan-Amerlcan  history. 
Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  the 
Secretary  will  nominate  as  national 
historic  landmarks  districts,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and  landscapes 
that  Illustrate  or  commemorate  AM- 
can-Amerlcan  history.  The  study  will 
also  Include  a  list  of  areas  proposed  as 
national  historic  landmarks  that  would 
be  suitable  additions  to  the  National 
Park  System. 

The  bill  establishes  an  Advisory 
Board  consisting  of  scholars  of  African- 
American  history  and  historic  pres- 
ervationists who  will  act  as  consult- 
ants to  the  study.  The  Secretary  is  also 
instructed  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  one  or  more  scholarly 
and  public  historic  organizations 
knowledgeable  in  AfMcan-Amerlcan 
history  to  prepare  the  theme  study. 
Three  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  will  transmit  the 
theme  study  to  Congress  for  approval. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  a  tangible  reminder  for  all 
Americans  of  the  accomplishments  and 
history  of  Aflrican-Amerlcans.  Far  too 
often  we  have  either  Ignored  their 
achievements  or  relegated  them  to  the 
appendix  of  some  forgotten  history 
text.  While  the  National  Historic  Land- 
marks Program  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  identifying  sites  of  historical  sig- 
nificance, it  has  also  fallen  short  in  the 
area  of  recognizing  the  Importance  of 
landmarks  key  to  the  history  and  expe- 
riences of  African- Americans. 

No  one  can  deny  the  vital  role  AfM- 
can-Amerlcans  have  played  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Their  triumphs  and  thefr 
sorrows  have  closely  paralled  our  Na- 
tion's growth  into  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity and  equality  promised  by  our 
Founding  Fathers.  It  is  not  only  Just 
but  long  overdue  that  we  diligently 
commemorate  thefr  past.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Rockefeller,    Mr.    Danfobth. 

Mr.    Lieberman.   Mr.   Oobton, 

Mr.  RnaLB.  Mr.  Prbssler,  Mr. 

Pell.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.    LOTT,    Blr.    Samford,    Mr. 

Burns,   Mrs.   Kassebaum.   Btr. 

Dole,  Mr.  Heljis.  Mr.  Luoar. 

Mr.   Coats,   Mr.   Chafee,   Mr. 

NicKLBS.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Bond, 

Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 

Mack.     Mr.     Grasslet.     Mr. 

Heinz,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Craio. 

Mr.      McCONNELL.      and      Mr. 

Boren): 
S.  640.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
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PRODUCT  LIABILITT  FAIRNBSS  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Product 
Liability  Fairness  Act,  which  embodies 
the  text  of  S.  1400  &t)m  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  is  the  same  as 
that  which  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  by  a  vote  of  13 
to  7.  had  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  unfortu- 
nately was  not  acted  upon  before  the 
last  Congress  adjourned. 

I  am  Joined  by  30  of  my  colleagues, 
firom  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  have 
cosponsored  this  bill  because  they  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  the  reasonable, 
moderate  reform  of  our  product  liabil- 
ity rules. 

The  effort  to  enact  product  liability 
reform  has  been  one  which  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  considered 
since  1981.  We  bring  before  the  Senate  a 
measure  that  is  balanced,  does  not  de- 
prive injured  victims  of  any  causes  of 
action,  does  not  contain  any  limits,  or 
caps,  on  damages,  and  has  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  almost  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

President  Bush  and  his  administra- 
tion are  strongly  in  support  of  this 
measure.  The  President  called  for  prod- 
uct liability  reform  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  last  year.  His  Comi>etl- 
tiveness  Council,  headed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent QUATLE,  continues  to  make  this 
issue  its  No.  1  priority.  All  of  this  is  re- 
flective of  the  concerns  that  large  and 
small  businesses  alike  have  with  our 
current  system. 

Our  product  liability  reform  measure 
is  justified  on  several  grounds.  We  have 
a  system  that  is  slow  in  compensating 
victims  who  deserve  compensation, 
costly  to  all  parties,  and  unpredictable 
due  to  the  State  by  State  patchwork 
that  we  have  today.  Above  all,  we  seek 
a  system  based  on  fairness. 

Provisions  of  our  bill  would  address 
the  costs  imposed  on  all  parties  by  the 
current  system.  The  transaction  costs 
see  the  lawyers  of  both  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendants  taking  in  as  much, 
or  more,  than  the  injured  parties.  Re- 
cent data  collected  by  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders  Association  in- 
dicates that  in  cases  involving  their 
members  in  1989,  only  17  percent  of  the 
moneys  paid  out  went  to  clainoants. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
our  legislation  would  not  reduce  the 
costs  by  restricting  the  rights  of  per- 
sons to  sue  for  damages,  or  by  institut- 
ing cape  on  the  amounts  that  could  be 
recovered.  There  were  understandable 
objections  made  by  the  organized 
consumer  interests  to  these  provisions 
in  prior  bills.  Thus,  this  bill  may  not 
lower  insurance  rates  or  premiums  the 
way  former  bills  wotild  have. 

Rather,  thanks  to  the  establishment 
of  some  uniformity  on  certain  matters, 
both  parties  should  be  able  to  better 
assess  the  nature  of  their  cases,  and 
even  possibly  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
pedited settlements  or  alternative  dis- 
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pute  rest  lution  systems  in  the  bill.  The 
uniformity  we  seek  will  make  the  as- 
sessment] of  risk  easier,  and  thus  help 
to  stabilize  the  insurance  market. 

It  is  inkportant  to  note  that  we  have 
a  natioiial  problem  that  deserves  a 
moderate.  Federal  approach.  Though 
the  cmrent  rules  have  developed 
through  [the  judicial  activism  of  the 
various  State  courts,  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  recognize  the  bur- 
dens our  jcurrent  system  is  imposing  on 
interstate  commerce,  U.S.  competitive- 
ness, and  American  innovation. 

Let  m^  briefly  describe  the  major 
provlsioiis  of  our  product  liability 
package  which  will  reduce  unnecessary 
legal  coats,  provide  incentives  for  the 
manufacture  of  safe  products,  and  pro- 
vide more  fairness  to  all  concerned: 

This  measure  establishes  procedures 
designed! to  expedite  the  settlement  of 
product  liability  cases.  The  rules  are 
based  on  [rule  68  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Pr<^cedure.  This  will  help  reduce 
the  burgseoning  and  unnecessary  legal 
costs  th4t  hamper  the  current  system. 

We  encourage  the  States  to  make 
greater  use  of  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lution procedures,  to  also  help  reduce 
the  legal  costs. 

The  product  seller  provision  also  ad- 
dresses tihe  unnecessary  legal  costs  of 
the  system.  Today  product  sellers  are 
brought  linto  almost  every  case,  and 
yet  liability  is  imposed  on  them  in  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  cases.  Under  our 
bill,  sellers  are  only  to  be  held  liable 
for  their  own  negligence,  for  failing  to 
provide  warnings  from  the  manufac- 
turer, for  breaching  an  express  war- 
ranty, or  when  the  manufacturer  is  un- 
available. 

Legal  9ost8  are  also  saved  by  the  pro- 
vision dealing  with  the  interaction  be- 
tween tl|e  product  liability  system  and 
the  worl^ers  compensation  system.  We 
have  taken  steps  to  help  keep  these 
two  sjrs^ms  separate,  and  avoid  the 
excessiv*  and  unnecessary  lawsuits  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  employers. 

Another  priority  is  creating  Incen- 
tives for"  safety.  Our  joint  and  several 
liability  provision  maintains  joint  and 
several  Uabillty  for  economic  damages. 
We  onlyjeliminate  Joint  and  several  li- 
ability f  )r  noneconomic  damages  such 
as  pain  ind  sneering.  Thus,  plainti^s 
can  recover  their  full  economic  losses 
from  any  defendant,  but  defendants 
would  o^y  be  responsible  for  those 
portionslof  the  noneconomic  damages — 
such  as  pain  and  suffering— which  they 
caused. 

Our  package  also  encourages  safety 
by  barrtog  the  claims  of  individuals 
who  are  bhe  cause  of  their  own  injuries 
because  :hey  were  intoxicated  or  under 
the  influ  ence  of  illicit  drugs. 

The  CI  use  of  fairness  is  advanced  by 
the  extiemely  proplaintiff  statute  of 
limitations.  The  time  begins  to  run 
upon  thfe  claimant's  discovery  of  the 
harm  an  1  the  cause  of  that  harm.  This 
is  a  m(  re  proplaintiff  standard  than 
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most  curren);  State  standards  now  in 
existence. 

Fairness  i^  also  provided  for  in  our 
statute  of  repose,  which  sets  an  outer 
time  limit  f^r  liability  at  25  years  for 
capital  good^,  where  the  injury  is  cov- 
ered by  workjers  compensation. 

Fairness  id  also  the  thrust  of  the  pu- 
nitive damages  provision.  We  recognize 
the  quasi-cri^nal  aspect  of  these  dam- 
ages, which  ire  intended  to  be  awarded 
in  egregioui  cases,  not  every  case. 
Therefore  We  establish  a  national 
standard  forj  their  imposition  and  the 
burden  of  proof  required.  Thus,  these 
damages  are  to  be  awarded  where  the 
claimant  esutblishes  by  "clear  and  con- 
vincing" evidence  that  the  harm  evi- 
denced a  "conscious,  flagrant  indiffer- 
ence to  the  tofety  of  those  persons  who 
may  be  harmed  by  the  product."  We 
have  a  burden  of  proof  that  falls  be- 
tween the  hormal  civil  standard  of 
"preponderahce  of  the  evidence"  and 
the  criminalj  standard  of  "beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt."  The  punitive  aspect  of 
the  cases  ms^  be  heard  separately  flrom 
the  case  in  chief  if  the  defendant  so 
elects.  I 

No  one  w^nts  manufactvirers  to  in- 
troduce unsafe  products  or  keep  them 
in  the  marketplace.  However,  it  would 
be  equally  ajbhon^nt  if  the  uncertain- 
ties of  our  I  product  liability  system 
were  to  prevent  new,  useftil,  and  safer 
products  fropi  being  brought  to  mar- 
ket. The  coat  to  society  of  innovations 
never  pursued,  or  improvements  never 
made,  is  notjobvlous  at  first  blush — but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  cost  that  hurts 
American  oonsiuners,  manufacturers, 
and  workers 

There  has  been  some  research  indi- 
cating that!  the  rapid  expansion  of 
product  liability  law,  which  the  courts 
were  pursuing  in  the  past,  has  slowed 
somewhat.  The  courts  themselves  may 
be  moving  the  judge-made  law  away 
from  the  sitjuation  where  even  reason- 
able manufapturers  are  held  liable. 

Professor  Henderson,  of  Cornell  Law 
School,  whoj  has  been  conducting  this 
research,  captions: 

However,  toi  conclude  that  this  trend  will 
resolve  all  of  the  serious  inequities  and  legal 
conundrums  th&t  still  exist  would  be  a  mis- 
use of  th4  data  collected  in  the 
study.  .  .  .  Tl^e  better,  more  efficient  way  to 
address  some  of  the  profound  problems  prod- 
uct liability  liw  has  caused  our  legal  system 
and  society  i(  throug-h  thoughtful,  sparing 
and  modest  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level.  .  .  .  S.  1400  is  a  worthwhile  attempt  at 
some  of  the  needed  reforms. 

It  is  our  jpb  to  make  this  attempt  a 
reality  with  this  legislation  in  the  102d 
Congrress. 

Another  ppint  was  made  in  our  hear- 
ings last  y^— that  this  is  neither  a 
proplaintiff,!  nor  a  prodefendant  bill. 
And  just  becjause  it  is  balanced  between 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  not  favoring 
the  plaintiffs,  does  not  make  our 
amendment  anticonsumer.  The  most 
anticonsumer  effects  which  I  have  seen 
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arise  trom  the  costs,  inefflclencles  and 
inequities  of  our  present  system. 

The  proponents  of  fair  product  liabil- 
ity reform  recognize  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  problems 
that  have  plaerued  our  product  liability 
system.  It  is,  however,  a  sound,  rea- 
soned, and  balanced  piece  of  legislation 
that  deserves  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  want  to 
impugn  our  motives  in  pursuing  prod- 
uct liability  reform.  They  assert  that 
the  basis  for  this  legislation  has 
changed  over  the  years.  In  fact,  what  I 
have  sought  since  1981  are  rules  to  as- 
sure product  safety,  to  establish  uni- 
formity because  of  the  interstate  na- 
ture of  the  problem,  and  to  reduce  the 
costs  borne  by  ^1  Americans,  not  just 
manufacturers  or  sellers  of  products. 
There  have  been  immediate  concerns 
dealing  with  insurance,  litigation  and 
competitiveness  all  growing  out  of  a 
search  for  fairness. 

Some  witnesses  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  suggested  that  competi- 
tiveness was  the  new  buzzword  to  jus- 
tify reform.  Anyone  who  researches  or 
recalls  the  debates  of  some  10  years  ago 
would  also  find  the  testimony  of  such 
parties  as  the  American  Textile  Ma- 
chinery Association  and  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders  Association 
concerned  not  only  about  their  domes- 
tic situation,  but  also  explaining  their 
loss  of  International  competitiveness 
as  a  result  of  American  product  liabil- 
ity laws  that  we  have  yet  to  reform. 

We  cannot  have  product  liability  in- 
surance costs  that  are  20  to  50  times 
those  of  our  competitors  and  remain 
viable.  Product  liability  reform  Is  not 
the  only  answer  to  our  competitive 
predicament,  but  it  is  certainly  one 
important  element  that  we  can  ad- 
dress. 

I  am  pleased  that  legislation  iden- 
tical to  this  bill  garnered  more  cospon- 
sors  than  any  of  our  previous  efforts, 
passed  the  Commerce  Committee  by  a 
substantial  13  to  7  margin,  and  after 
one  hearing  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, was  returned  to  the  Senate  cal- 
endar. I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  agrees  with  the  31  of  us  who  are 
cosponsors  of  this  bill  that  it  is  time  to 
enact  this  reasoned  and  moderate  prod- 
uct liability  reform  measure.  I  will 
work  for  early  Senate  passage,  and  to 
have  this  measure  sent  to  the  House 
before  August. 

Blr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Product  Liabil- 
ity Fairness  Act  and  a  summary  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  6W 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  ofRep- 
reaentativei  of  tfte  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Product  Liability  Fairness  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  any  person  on  whose  behalf  such  an  ac- 
tion Is  brought:  if  such  an  action  is  brought 
through  or  on  behalf  of  an  esute,  the  term 
includes  the  claimant's  decedent,  or  If  it  Is 
brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  a  minor  or 
Incompetent,  the  term  Includes  the  claim- 
ant's parent  or  guardian: 

(2)  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  Is  that 
measure  or  degree  of  proof  that  will  produce 
In  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a  firm  belief 
or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions sought  to  be  esubllshed;  the  level  of 
proof  required  to  satisfy  such  standard  is 
more  than  that  required  under  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  but  less  than  that  re- 
quired for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt: 

(3)  "collateral  benefits"  means  all  benefits 
and  advantages  received  or  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived (regardless  of  any  right  any  other  per- 
son has  or  Is  entitled  to  assert  for 
recoupment  through  subrogation,  trust 
agreement.  Hen.  or  otherwise)  by  any  claim- 
ant harmed  by  a  product  or  by  any  other  per- 
son as  reimbursement  of  loss  because  of 
harm  to  person  or  property  payable  or  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  the  claimant,  under— 

(A)  any  Federal  law  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  (other  than  through  a  claim  for  breach 
of  an  obligation  or  duty);  or 

(B)  any  life,  health,  or  accident  insurance 
or  plan,  wage  or  salary  continuation  plan,  or 
disability  Income  or  replacement  service  In- 
surance, or  any  benefit  received  or  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  participation  in  any  pre- 
paid medical  plan  or  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization: 

(4)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  (A)  between  a  place 
in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of  that 
State:  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic, 
commerce,  or  transportation  described  in 
clause  (A); 

(5)  "commercial  loss"  means  economic  in- 
jury, whether  direct.  Incidental,  or  con- 
sequential. Including  property  damage  and 
damage  to  the  product  Itself: 

(6)  "economic  loss"  means  any  i)ecunlary 
loss  resulting  from  harm  which  is  allowed 
under  State  law; 


(7)  "exercise  of  reasonable  care"  means 
conduct  of  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  and 
intelligence  using  the  attention,  precaution, 
and  judgment  that  society  expects  of  Its 
members  for  the  protection  of  their  own  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  others; 

(8)  "harm"  means  any  harm  recognized 
under  the  law  of  the  State  In  which  the  civil 
action  is  maintained,  other  than  lose  or  dam- 
age caused  to  a  product  itself,  or  commercial 
loss; 

(9)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any  person 
who  Is  engaged  in  a  business  to  produce,  cre- 
ate, make,  or  construct  any  product  (or  com- 
ponent part  of  a  product)  and  who  designs  or 
formulates  the  product  (or  component  part 
of  the  product)  or  has  engaged  another  per- 
son to  design  or  formulate  the  product  (or 
component  part  of  the  product);  (B)  a  prod- 
uct seller  with  respect  to  all  aspecU  of  a 
product  (or  component  part  of  a  product) 
which  are  created  or  affected  when,  before 
placing  the  product  in  the  stream  of  com- 
merce, the  product  seller  produces,  creates, 
makes,  or  constructs  and  designs  or  formu- 
lates, or  has  engaged  another  person  to  de- 
sign or  formulate,  an  asi>ect  of  a  product  (or 
component  part  of  a  product)  made  by  an- 
other: or  (C)  any  product  seller  not  described 
In  clause  (B)  which  holds  Itself  out  as  a  man- 
ufacturer to  the  user  of  a  product: 

(10)  "noneconomic  loss"  means  loss  caused 
by  a  product  other  than  economic  loss  or 
commercial  loss; 

(11)  "person"  means  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, company,  association,  firm  part- 
nerahip,  society,  joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity  (Including  any  governmental 
entity); 

(12)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes  that 
It  Is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact  oc- 
curred or  did  not  occur, 

(13)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture,  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
ous, liquid,  or  solid  state  (A)  which  is  capa- 
ble of  delivery  Itself  or  as  an  assembled 
whole,  in  a  mixed  or  combined  state,  or  as  a 
component  part  or  Ingredient;  (B)  which  is 
produced  for  Introduction  Into  trade  or  com- 
merce; (C)  which  has  intrinsic  economic 
value:  and  (D)  which  is  Intended  for  sale  or 
lease  to  persons  for  commercial  or  personal 
use;  the  term  does  not  Include  human  tissue, 
blood  and  blood  ]nt>duct8.  or  organs  unless 
specifically  recognized  as  a  product  porsaant 
to  State  law; 

(14)  "product  seller"  means  a  person  who. 
in  the  course  of  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  sells,  distributes,  leases,  pre- 
pares, blends,  packages,  labels,  or  otherwise 
Is  involved  in  placing  a  product  In  the 
stream  of  commerce,  or  who  Installs,  repairs, 
or  maintains  the  harm-causing  aspect  of  a 
product;  the  term  does  not  include — 

(A)  a  seller  or  lessor  of  real  property; 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  services  in 
any  case  In  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  ;ax>d- 
uct  is  Incidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  transaction  is  the  famishing 
of  judgment,  skill,  or  services;  or 

(C)  any  person  who— 

(1)  acts  in  only  a  financial  capacity  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  a  product;  and 

(il)  leases  a  product  undw  a  lease  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  selection,  poaaeaslon, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  product 
are  controlled  by  a  person  other  than  the  les- 
sor, and 

(15)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,   the  Common- 
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woalth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and 
any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  inlitical  subdivision  there- 
of. 

PRKEMPTION 

SBC.  103.  (a)  This  Act  ^vems  any  civil  ac- 
tion brought  against  a  manufacturer  or  prod- 
net  seller,  on  any  theory,  for  harm  caused  by 
a  product.  A  civil  action  brought  against  a 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  for  loss  or 
damage  to  a  product  itself  or  for  commercial 
loss  is  not  subject  to  this  Act  and  shall  be 
governed  by  applicable  commercial  or  con- 
tract law. 

(b)  This  Act  supersedes  any  State  law  re- 
garding recovery  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct only  to  the  extent  that  this  Act  estab- 
lishes a  role  of  law  applicable  to  any  such  re- 
covery. Any  issue  arising  under  this  Act  that 
l8  not  governed  by  any  such  rule  of  law  shall 
be  governed  by  applicable  State  or  Federal 
law. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 


this  Act 
date  of 


(1)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
immunity  asserted  by  any  State  under  any 
provision  of  law; 

(2)  supersede  any  Federal  law,  except  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  and 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act: 

(3)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
Immunity  asserted  by  the  United  States; 

(4)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provision 
of  chapter  97  of  title  28.  United  States  Code; 

(5)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign  nation 
or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation: 

(6)  supersede  the  right  of  any  court  to 
transfer  venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  for- 
eign nation  or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  of  a  citisen  of  a  foreign  nation  on 
the  ground  of  inconvenient  forum:  or 

(7)  supersede  any  statutory  or  common 
law,  including  an  action  to  abate  a  nuisance, 
that  authorizes  a  State  or  person  to  institute 
an  action  for  civil  damages  or  civil  penalties, 
cleanup  costs,  injunctions,  restitution,  cost 
recovery,  punitive  damages,  or  any  other 
form  of  relief  resulting  Crom  contamination 
or  pollution  of  the  environment,  or  the 
threat  of  such  contamination  or  pollution. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  "environment" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 101(8)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1900  (42  U.S.C.  9601(8)). 

(e)  This  Act  shall  be  construed  and  applied 
after  consideration  of  its  legislative  history 
to  promote  uniformity  of  law  in  the  various 
Jurladlctiona. 

JURISDICTION  OF  FEDERAL  COURTS 

SBC.  104.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  action  pursuant  to  this  Act,  based  on 
Motion  1331  or  1337  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

EFFBCnVE  DATE 

SBC.  106.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment  and  shall  apply  to 
all  civil  actions  pursuant  to  this  Act  com- 
menoed  on  or  after  such  date,  including  any 
action  in  which  the  harm  or  the  conduct 
which  caused  the  harm  occurred  before  the 
affective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  would 
Shorten  the  period  during  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  would  otherwise  be 
exposed  to  liability,  the  claimant  may,  not- 
withstanding the  otherwise  applicable  time 
period,  bring  any  civil  action  porsuant  to 


within  one  year  after  the  effective 
Act. 
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TIT  jE  n— expedited  PRODUCT 
IIABILITY  SETTLEMENTS 
SBC.  a(  1.  (a)  Any  claimant  may  bring  a 
civil  act!  m  for  damages  against  a  person  for 
harm  cav  sed  by  a  product  pursuant  to  appli- 
cable SU  ,te  law,  except  to  the  extent  such 
law  is  suferseded  by  this  title. 

(b)  Anjt  claimant  may,  in  addition  to  any 
claim  fat  relief  made  in  accordance  with 
State  law,  include  in  such  claimant's  com- 
plaint ad  offer  of  settlement  for  a  specific 
dollar  amount. 

(c)  Th^  defendant  may  make  an  offer  of 
settlement  for  a  specific  dollar  amount  with- 
in sixty  lays  after  service  of  the  claimant's 
complainit  or  within  the  time  permitted  pur- 
suant to  Btate  law  for  a  responsive  pleading, 
whichevei'  is  longer,  except  that  if  such 
pleading  Includes  a  motion  to  dismiss  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law,  the  defendant 
may  tender  such  relief  to  the  claimant  with- 
in ten  dfys  after  the  court's  determination 
regarding  such  motion. 

(d)  In  ajny  case  in  which  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment is  fnade  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  of  th^  section,  the  court  may,  upon  mo- 
tion ma()e  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
plicable period  for  response,  enter  an  order 
extendinf  such  period.  Any  such  order  shall 
contain  s  schedule  for  discovery  of  evidence 
material  to  the  issue  of  the  appropriate 
amount  ^f  relief,  and  shall  not  extend  such 
period  fo-  more  than  sixty  days.  Any  such 
motion  a^ll  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting 
affidavit:  of  the  moving  party  setting  forth 
the  reasdns  why  such  extension  is  necessary 
to  promote  the  interests  of  justice  and  stat- 
ing that  the  information  likely  to  be  discov- 
ered is  material,  and  is  not,  after  reaisonable 
inquiry,  ^otherwise  available  to  the  moving 
party.     J 

(e)  If  t(e  defendant,  as  offeree,  does  not  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  settlement  made  by  a  claim- 
ant in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  within  the  time  permitted  pursuant 
to  State. law  for  a  responsive  pleading  or,  if 
such  pleading  includes  a  motion  to  dismiss 
in  accoinance  with  applicable  law,  wittiin 
thirty  dtys  after  the  court's  determination 
regarding  such  motion,  and  a  verdict  is  en- 
tered in  such  action  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  specific  dollar  amount  of  such  o^er  of 
settlemebt,  the  court  shall  enter  judgment 
against  the  defendant  and  shall  include  in 
such  judfment  an  amount  for  the  claimant's 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs.  Such 
fees  shall  be  offset  against  any  fees  owed  by 
the  claimant  to  the  claimant's  attorney  by 
reason  of  the  verdict. 

(0  If  t|e  claimant,  as  offeree,  does  not  ac- 
cept the  I  offer  of  settlement  made  by  a  de- 
fendant in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of 
this  seclaon  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
on  whicB  offer  is  made  and  a  verdict  is  en- 
tered in  such  action  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
specific  4ollar  amount  of  such  offer  of  settle- 
ment, tlK  court  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  verdict  in  such  action  by  an  amount 
equal  to!  the  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and 
costs  owbd  by  the  defendant  to  the  defend- 
ant's attorney  by  reason  of  the  verdict,  ex- 
cept tha^  the  amount  of  such  reduction  shall 
not  exceed  that  portion  of  the  verdict  which 
is  alloc4ble  to  noneconomic  loss  and  eco- 
nomic Iftss  for  which  the  claimant  has  re- 
ceived or  will  receive  collateral  benefits. 

(g)  Foff  purposes  of  this  section,  attorney's 
fees  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an 
hourly  sate  which  should  not  exceed  that 
which  if  considered  acceptable  in  the  com- 
munity  a  which  the  attorney  practices,  con- 
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sidering  the  afttomey's  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience and  the  complexity  of  the  case. 

ALTEaiNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  202.  (4)  In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
making  an  offer  of  settlement  under  section 
201  of  this  title,  a  claimant  or  defendant 
may,  within  the  time  permitted  for  the  mak- 
ing of  such  an  offer  under  section  201  of  this 
title,  offer  to  proceed  pursuant  to  any  vol- 
untary altergative  dispute  resolution  proce- 
dure established  or  recognized  under  the  law 
of  the  State ,  in  which  the  civil  action  for 
damages  for  harm  caused  by  a  product  is 
brought  or  under  the  rules  of  the  court  in 
which  such  adtion  is  maintained. 

(b)  If  the  o^eree  refuses  to  proceed  pursu- 
ant to  such  .alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  ai)d  the  court  determines  that 
such  refusal  was  unreasonable  or  not  in  good 
faith,  the  coiat.  shall  assess  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  an4  costs  against  the  offeree. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  crested  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  a  refusal  by  an  offeree  to  proceed  pursu- 
ant to  such  I  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  wqs  unreasonable  or  not  in  good 
faith,  if  a  vetdict  is  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
offeror. 

,  Tm  E  m— CIVIL  ACTIONS 
Sec.  301.  A  person  seeking  to  recover  for 
harm  caused  iby  a  product  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  product's  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  pursuant  to  applicable  State 
or  Federal  lafr.  except  to  the  extent  such  law 
is  superseded!  by  ^^^  '^^'' 

UNIFORM  8'  PANDARDS  OF  PRODUCT  SELLER 
UABILITY 

Sec.  302.  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  sect!  on  301  of  this  title,  in  any  civil 
action  for  ha  rm  caused  by  a  product,  a  prod- 
uct seller  otner  than  a  manufacturer  is  liable 
to  a  claimant,  only  if  the  claimant  estab- 
lishes by  a  creiMnderance  of  the  evidence 
that— 

(IXA)  the  individual  product  unit  which  al- 
legedly cau8«d  the  harm  complained  of  was 
sold  by  the  defendant;  (B)  the  product  seller 
failed  to  exorcise  reasonable  care  with  re- 
spect to  the  product;  and  (C)  such  failure  to 
exercise  reasonable  care  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  Qlaimant's  harm;  or 

(2KA)  the  pi-oduct  seller  made  an  express 
warranty,  independent  of  any  express  war- 
ranty made  iby  a  manufacturer  as  to  the 
same  product;  (B)  the  product  failed  to  con- 
form to  the  ^rarranty;  and  (C)  the  failure  of 
the  product  \  to  conform  to  the  warranty 
caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(b)(1)  In  determining  whether  a  product 
seller  is  subject  to  liability  under  subsection 
(aXD  of  thisj  section,  the  trier  of  fact  may 
consider  the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the 
product  selltt"  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion, inspection,  or  condition  of  the  product, 
and  any  failore  of  the  product  seller  to  pass 
on  adequate  warnings  or  instructions  from 
the  product'^  manufacturer  about  the  dan- 
gers and  proper  use  of  the  product. 

(2)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  tubject  to  this  title  based  upon 
an  alleged  failure  to  provide  warnings  or  in- 
structions unless  the  claimant  establishes 
that,  when  the  product  left  the  possession 
and  control  Of  the  product  seller,  the  product 
seller  failed— 

(A)  to  provide  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
product  seller  relinquished  possession  and 
control  of  th|e  product  any  pamphlets,  book- 
lets, labelsJ  inserts,  or  other  written 
warnings  or  instructions  received  while  the 
product  was  In  the  product  seller's  posses- 
sion and  coni  rol;  or 
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(B)  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
users  with  those  warning  and  Instructions 
which  It  received  after  the  product  left  Its 
possession  and  control. 

(3)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  this  title  except  for 
breach  of  express  warranty  where  there  was 
no  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
product  is  a  manner  which  would  or  should, 
in  the  exercises  of  reasonable  care,  have  re- 
vealed the  aspect  of  the  product  which  alleg- 
edly caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(c)  A  product  seller  shall  be  treated  as  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  and  shall  be  liable 
for  harm  to  the  claimant  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct as  if  it  were  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product  if— 

(i)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to  serv- 
ice of  process  under  the  law  of  any  State  in 
which  the  action  might  have  been  brought; 
or 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  Judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  FOR  AWARD  OF  PUNmVB 
DAMAGES 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  Punitive  damages  may.  If  oth- 
erwise permitted  by  applicable  law.  be 
awarded  in  any  civil  action  subject  to  this 
title  to  any  claimant  who  establishes  by 
clear  and  continuing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  result  of  conduct  manifest- 
ing a  manufacturer's  or  product  seller's  con- 
scious, flagrant  indifference  to  the  safety  of 
those  persons  who  might  be  harmed  by  a 
product.  A  failure  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  in  choosing  among  alternative  product 
designs,  formulations,  instructions,  or 
warnings  is  not  of  itself  such  conduct.  Ebc- 
cept  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, punitive  damages  may  not  be  awarded 
in  the  absence  of  a  compensatory  award. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  in  which  the  alleged 
harm  to  the  claimant  is  death  and  the  appli- 
cable State  law  js-ovides,  or  has  been  con- 
strued to  provide,  for  damages  only  punitive 
in  nature,  a  defendant  may  be  liable  for  any 
such  damages  regardless  of  whether  a  claim 
Is  asserted  under  this  section.  The  recovery 
of  any  such  damages  shall  not  bar  a  claim 
under  this  section. 

(cXD  Punitive  damages  shall  not  be  award- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section  against  a  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  of  a  drug  (as  de- 
fined in  section  201(gKl)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(gKl)) 
or  medical  device  (as  defined  under  section 
aoi(h)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(h))  which  caused  the 
claimant's  harm  where — 

(A)  such  drug  or  device  was  subject  to  pre- 
market  approval  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
the  formulation  or  performance  of  the  aspect 
of  such  drug  or  device  which  caused  the 
claimant's  harm  or  the  adequacy  of  the 
packaging  or  labeling  of  such  drug  or  device, 
and  such  drug  was  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration:  or 

(B)  the  drug  is  generally  recognised  as  safe 
and  effective  pursuant  to  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  applicable  regulations.  Including  pack- 
aging and  labeling  regulations. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  (1)  in  any  case  in  which  the  defendant 
withheld  firom  or  misrepresented  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  or  any  other  agen- 
•  cy  or  ofTiclal  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
formation that  Is  material  and  relevant  to 
the  performance  of  such  drug  or  device,  or 
(11)  in  any  case  in  which  the  defendant  made 
an  illegal  payment  to  an  official  of  the  Food 


and  Drug  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  approval  of  such  drug  or  device. 

(2)  Punitive  damages  shall  not  be  awarded 
pursuant  to  this  section  against  a  manufac- 
turer of  an  aircraft  which  caused  the  claim- 
ant's harm  where — 

(A)  such  aircraft  was  subject  to  pre-market 
certification  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration with  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  de- 
sign or  performance  of  the  aspect  of  such  air- 
craft which  caused  the  claimant's  harm  or 
the  adequacy  of  the  warnings  regarding  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  such  aircraft; 

(B)  the  aircraft  was  certified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1301 
et  seq.);  and 

(C)  the  manufacturer  of  the  aircraft  com- 
plied, after  delivery  of  the  aircraft  to  a  user, 
with  Federal  Aviation  Administration  re- 
quirements and  obligations  with  respect  to 
continuing  airworthiness.  Including  the  re- 
quirement to  provide  maintenance  and  serv- 
ice information  related  to  airworthiness 
whether  or  not  such  information  is  used  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  the 
preparation  of  mandatory  maintenance,  in- 
spection, or  repair  directives. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  defendant 
withheld  ftx)m  or  misrepresented  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  information 
that  is  material  and  relevant  to  the  perform- 
ance or  the  maintenance  or  operation  of  such 
aircraft. 

(d)  At  the  request  of  the  manofitcturer  or 
product  seller,  the  trier  of  fact  shall  consider 
in  a  separate  proceeding  (1)  whether  punitive 
damages  are  to  be  awarded  and  the  amount 
of  such  award,  or  (2)  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages  following  a  determination  of  puni- 
tive liability.  If  a  separate  proceeding  is  re- 
quested, evidence  relevant  only  to  the  claim 
of  punitive  damages,  as  determined  by  appli- 
cable SUte  law,  shall  be  Inadmissible  in  any 
proceeding  to  determine  whether  compen- 
satory damages  are  to  be  awarded. 

(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages,  the  trier  of  fact  shall  consider  all 
relevant  evidence,  including — 

(1)  the  financial  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller; 

(2)  the  severity  of  the  harm  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  the  manufacturer  or  product  sell- 
er; 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  conduct  or  any  con- 
cealment of  it  by  the  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller; 

(4)  the  profitability  of  the  conduct  to  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller; 

(5)  the  number  of  products  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  of  the  kind 
causing  the  harm  complained  of  by  the 
claimant; 

(6)  awards  of  punitive  or  exemplary  dam- 
ages to  persons  similarly  situated  to  the 
claimant; 

(7)  prospective  awards  of  compensatory 
damages  to  persons  similarly  situated  to  the 
claimant: 

(8)  any  criminal  penalties  imposed  on  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  as  a  result  of 
the  conduct  complained  of  by  the  claimant; 
and 

(9)  the  amount  of  any  civil  fines  assessed 
against  the  defendant  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
duct complained  of  by  the  claimant. 

UNIFORM  TIME  UMTTATIONS  ON  UABIIJTT 

Sbc.  3(M.  (a)  Any  civil  action  subject  to  this 
title  shall  be  barred  unless  the  complaint  Is 
filed  within  two  years  of  the  time  the  claim- 
ant discovered  or.  In  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care,  should  have  discovered  the  harm 
and  its  cause,  except  that  any  such  action  of 


a  person  under  legal  disability  may  be  filed 
within  two  years  after  the  disability  ceases. 
If  the  commencement  of  such  an  action  is 
stayed  or  enjoined,  the  running  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  under  this  section  shall  be 
suspended  for  the  period  of  the  stay  or  in- 
junction. 

(bXD  Any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title 
shall  be  bcured  if  a  inroduct  which  is  a  capital 
good  is  alleged  to  have  caused  harm  which  Is 
not  a  toxic  harm  unless  the  complaint  is 
served  and  filed  within  twenty-five  years 
after  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  product. 
This  subsection  shall  apply  only  if  the  court 
determines  that  the  claimant  has  received  or 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  compensation 
under  any  State  or  Federal  workers'  com- 
pensation law  for  harm  caused  by  the  prod- 
uct. 

(2)  A  motor  vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  or 
railroad  used  inlmarily  to  transport  pas- 
sengers for  hire  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

(A)  "time  of  delivery"  means  the  time 
when  a  product  is  delivered  to  its  first  pur- 
chaser or  lessee  who  was  not  involved  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  or  selling  such 
product  or  using  it  as  a  component  part  of 
another  product  to  be  sold; 

(B)  "capital  good"  means  any  product,  or 
any  component  of  any  such  product,  which  Is 
of  a  character  subject  to  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1906,  and  which  was— 

(A)  used  in  a  trade  or  business; 

(B)  held  for  the  production  of  Income:  or 

(C)  sold  or  donated  to  a  governmental  or 
private  entity  for  the  jxtnluctlon  of  goods, 
for  training,  for  demonstration,  or  for  other 
similar  purposes;  and 

(C)  "toxic  harm"  means  harm  which  is 
functional  impairment,  illness,  or  death  of  a 
human  being  resulting  trom  exposure  to  an 
object,  substance,  mixture,  raw  material,  or 
physical  agent  of  particular  chemical  com- 
poeition. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  who  is  subject  to  liabil- 
ity for  barm  under  this  Act  to  seek  and  ob- 
tain contribution  or  indemnity  trom  any 
other  person  who  is  responsible  for  such 
harm. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  FOR  OFFSET  OF  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  BENEFrTS 

Sbc.  305.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title  In  which  damages  are  sought  for 
harm  for  which  the  person  injured  is  or 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation under  any  State  or  Federal  work- 
ers' compensation  law.  any  damages  awarded 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  amount 
paid  as  workers'  compensation  benefits  for 
such  harm  and  the  present  value  of  all  work- 
ers' compensation  benefits  to  which  the  em- 
ployee is  or  would  be  entitled  for  sucn  Larm. 
The  determination  of  workers'  compensation 
benefits  by  the  trier  of  fact  in  a  civil  action 
subject  to  this  title  shall  have  no  binding  ef- 
fect on  and  shall  not  be  used  as  evidence  In 
any  other  proceeding. 

(b)  A  claimant  in  a  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title  who  is  or  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
compensation  under  any  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  law  must  provide 
written  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  civil  action 
to  the  claimant's  employer  within  30  days  of 
the  filing.  The  written  notice  shall  Include 
information  regarding  the  date  and  court  In 
which  the  civil  action  was  filed,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  plaintiffs  and  defendants 
appearing  on  the  complaint,  the  court  dock- 
et number  if  available,  and  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  which  was  filed  in  the  civil  action. 
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A  copy  of  such  written  notice  shall  be  filed 
with  tbe  court  and  served  upon  all  parties  to 
tbe  action.  A  claimant's  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  suspend  the  deadlines  for  filing  respon- 
sive pleadings  and  commencing  discovery  in 
the  civil  action,  until  the  claimant  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title 
in  which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  under  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral workers'  compensation  law,  the  action 
shall,  on  application  of  the  claimant  made  at 
claimant's  sole  discretion,  be  stayed  until 
such  time  as  the  full  amount  payable  as 
workers'  compensation  benefits  has  been  fi- 
nally determined  under  such  workers'  com- 
pensation law. 

(dXD  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  unless  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  has  expressly  agreed  to  Indem- 
nify or  held  an  employer  harmless  for  harm 
to  an  employee  caused  by  a  product,  neither 
the  employer  nor  the  workers'  compensation 
insurance  carrier  of  the  employer  shall  have 
a  right  of  subrogation,  contribution,  or  im- 
plied indemnity  against  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  or  a  lien  against  the  claim- 
ant's recovery  trom  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  if  the  harm  is  one  for  which  a 
civil  action  for  harm  caused  by  a  product 
may  be  brought  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  If  the  employer  or  the  workers' 
compensation  Insurer  of  the  employer  estab- 
lishes, and  the  trier  of  fact  determines,  that 
the  claimant's  harm  was  not  in  any  way 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the  claimant's  em- 
ployer or  coemployees.  In  order  to  establish 
this  fact  an  employer  or  the  workers'  com- 
pensation insurer  of  the  employer  may  inter- 
vene in  a  civil  action  filed  by  an  employee  at 
any  time  after  the  filing  of  a  complaint.  In 
the  event  that  the  civil  action  is  resolved 
prior  to  obtaining  a  verdict  by  the  trier  of 
fkct,  any  resolution  of  the  action  by  settle- 
ment or  other  means  shall  afford  the  em- 
ployer or  the  workers'  compensation  insurer 
of  the  employer  an  opportunity  to  p&rtici- 
I>ate  and  to  assert  a  right  of  subrogation, 
contribution,  or  implied  indemnity  of  the 
claimant's  harm  was  not  in  any  way  caused 
by  the  fault  of  the  claimant's  employer  or 
coemployees. 

(eXl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f). 
In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title  in 
which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  is  or  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  compensation  under 
any  State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation 
law,  no  third-party  tortfeasor  may  maintain 
anj  action  for  implied  Indemnity  or  con- 
tribution against  the  employer,  any 
coemployee,  or  the  exclusive  representative 
of  the  person  who  was  injured. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  provision  of  a  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compenaatlon  law  which  prohibits  a 
person  who  is  or  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  under  any  such  law,  or 
any  other  person  whose  claim  is  or  would 
have  been  derivative  trom  such  a  claim,  trom 
nctmriag  for  harm  caused  by  a  product  in 
any  action  other  than  a  workers'  compensa- 
tion claim  against  a  present  or  former  em- 
ployer or  workers'  compensation  insurer  of 
the  employer,  any  coemployee,  or  the  exclu- 
sive repreoantatlve  of  the  person  who  was  in- 
Jored.  Any  action  other  than  such  a  workers' 
oompenaation  claim  shall  be  prohibited,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
■traed  to  affect  any  State  or  Federal  work- 
ara'  compenaatlon  law  which  permiu  recov- 


ery based)  on  a  claim  of  an  intentional  tort 
by  the  eiiployer  or  coemployee,  where  the 
claimant'*  harm  was  caused  by  such  an  in- 
tentional tort. 

(0  Subsection  (e)  shall  not  apply  and  appli- 
cable Stafle  law  shall  control  if  the  employer 
or  the  workers'  compensation  insurer  of  the 
employer,}  in  a  civil  action  subject  to  this 
title,  asseirts  or  attempts  to  assert,  because 
of  subsec  jon  (d),  a  right  of  subrogation,  con- 
tribution, or  implied  indenmity  against  the 
manufactarer  or  product  seller  or  a  lien 
against  C)ie  claimant's  recovery  trom  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller. 

8EVE»AL  LIABILITY  FOR  NONECONOMIC 
DAMAQES 

Sec.  an .  (a)  In  any  product  liability  ac- 
tion, the  lability  of  each  defendant  for  non- 
economic  damages  shall  be  several  only  and 
shall  not 'be  Joint.  Each  defendant  shall  be 
liable  only  for  the  amount  of  noneconomic 
damages  fUocated  to  such  defendant  in  di- 
rect propfrtion  to  such  defendant's  percent- 
age of  responsibility  as  determined  under 
Bubsectlot  (b)  of  this  section.  A  sepcurate 
judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  such  de- 
fendant for  that  amount. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  trier  of 
fact  shall  determine  the  proportion  of  re- 
sponsibiluy  of  each  party  for  the  claimant's 
harm.       [ 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term — 

(1)  "noqeconomic  damages"  means  subjec- 
tive, non|nonetary  losses  including,  but  not 
limited  tb.  pain,  suffering,  inconvenience, 
mental  suffering,  emotional  distress,  loss  of 
society  atid  companionship,  loss  of  consor- 
tium, Injiry  to  reputation  and  humiliation; 
the  term  jdoes  not  include  objectively  verifi- 
able monftary  losses  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  itiedical  expenses,  loss  of  earnings, 
burial  costs,  loss  of  use  of  property,  costs  of 
repair  or  replacement,  costs  of  obtaining 
substituta  domestic  services,  rehabilitation 
and  traiifing  expenses,  loss  of  employment, 
or  loss  of  [business  or  employment  opportuni- 
ties; and 

(2)  "product  liability  action"  includes  any 
action  iivolving  a  claim,  third-party  claim, 
cross-clawn.  counterclaim,  or  contribution 
claim  in  a  civil  action  in  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  |product  seller  is  found  liable  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product. 

DEFENSES  INVOLVINO  INTOXICATIMO  ALOCHOL 

;  OR  DRUoa 

Sec.  aoj.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  Act  }n  which  all  defendants  are  manu- 
facturers' or  product  sellers,  it  shall  be  a 
complete  defense  to  such  action  that  the 
claimant  was  intoxicated  or  was  under  the 
influence;  of  intoxicating  alcohol  or  any  drug 
and  thatjas  a  result  of  such  intoxication  or 
the  infloence  of  the  alcohol  or  drug  the 
claimant  was  more  than  50  percent  respon- 
sible for  ^he  accident  or  event  which  resulted 
in  such  claimant's  harm. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  Act 
in  whichjnot  all  defendants  are  manufactur- 
ers or  product  sellers  and  the  trier  of  fact  de- 
termines' that  no  liability  exists  against 
those  defendants  who  are  not  manufacturers 
or  product  sellers,  the  court  shall  enter  a 
Judgment  notwithstanding  the  verdict  in 
favor  of  any  defendant  which  is  a  manufac- 
turer or  ^oduct  seller  if  it  is  proved  that  the 
claimanc  was  intoxicated  or  was  under  the 
influenca  of  intoxicating  alcohol  or  any  drug 
and  that  as  a  result  of  such  intoxication  or 
the  infltence  of  the  alcohol  or  drug  the 
claimant:  was  more  than  SO  percent  respon- 
sible for  the  accident  or  event  which  resulted 
in  such  claimant's  harm. 

(cKl)  l^or  inirposes  of  this  section,  the  de- 
terminatton  of  whether  a  person  was  intoxi- 
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cated  or  was  hnder  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating alcoho)  or  any  drug  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  applicable  State  law. 

(2)  As  used  iti  this  section,  the  term  "drug" 
means  any  nop-over-the-counter  drug  which 
has  not  been  jprescribed  by  a  physician  for 
use  by  the  clamant. 


UMI 


Summary 


OF  THE  Product  LiABiLmr 
Fairness  Act 


Expedited  Settlements.  Either  party  may 
make  a  settlement  offer.  If  the  plaintiff  re- 
fuses the  defehdant's  offer,  the  plaintiff  will 
pay  the  defendant's  legal  fees  and  costs  if  the 
Judgment  is  for  an  amount  less  than  the 
offer.  If  the  defendant  refuses  the  plaintifTs 
offer,  the  defendant  will  pay  the  plaintiffs 
legal  fees  and  costs  if  the  judgment  is  for  an 
amount  greater  than  the  offer.  Discovery  is 
allowed,  and  fhere  is  no  mandatory  arbitra- 
tion. This  is  Itased  on  Rule  68  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Alternative  Oisjmte  Resolution  (ADR).  Either 
party  may  offer  to  participate  in  an  aj)- 
proved  ADR  procedure.  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  a  ^rty'B  refusal  to  participate  is 
unreasonable  br  not  in  good  faith,  that  party 
will  pay  the  qpponent's  legal  fees  and  costs. 
If  a  party  refuses  to  participate  and  the 
court  enters  I  a  favorable  verdict  for  the 
offeror,  the  relTusal  to  participate  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  unreasonable  and  not  in  good 
faith.  This  prtoumption  may  be  rebutted. 

Product  Selltrs.  Product  sellers  will  be  lia- 
ble only  for  ttieir  own  negligence  or  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  an  express  warranty. 
They  will  be  liable  for  a  manufacturer's  er- 
rors if  that  manufacturer  cannot  be  brought 
into  court  or  Is  unable  to  pay  a  judgment. 

Punitive  Daihages.  In  order  to  recover  puni- 
tive damages^  a  plaintiff  must  prove  con- 
scious, nagraht  indifference  to  the  safety  of 
those  who  might  be  harmed.  This  must  be 
proved  by  clou'  and  convincing  evidence.  It 
is  a  defense  a^nst  the  awarding  of  punitive 
damages  if  tqe  FDA  or  FAA  has  given  pre- 
market  approval  or  certification.  The  de- 
fense does  not  apply  if  the  manufacturer  sub- 
mitted false  Or  imcomplete  data  to  the  FDA 
or  FAA.  or  made  an  illegal  payment  to  an 
FDA  official]  The  defendant  may  request 
that  the  triaU  be  bifurcated  so  that  tbe  puni- 
tive damages  phase  is  separate  from  the  pro- 
ceedings on  cempensatory  damages. 

Alcohol  and]  Drugs.  Defendant  has  an  abso- 
lute defense  If  plaintiff  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intoxicating  alcohol  or  drugs  and 
that  conditioh  was  more  than  SO  percent  re- 
siwnsible  for  plaintifrs  Injuries. 

Joint  and  Several  Liability.  The  bill  abol- 
ishes Joint  and  several  liability  with  respect 
to  noneconomic  damages,  such  as  pain  and 
suffering.       1 

Statutes  of  l.imitation.  The  general  statute 
of  limitation)  is  two  years,  which  begins  to 
run  upon  the  claimant's  discovery  or  when 
the  claimant; reasonably  should  have  discov- 
ered the  harm  and  cause.  The  statute  of 
repose  for  capital  goods  is  25  years. 

Workers'  Cpmpensation  Offset.  Eliminates 
employer's  right  to  recapture  benefits  trom 
employees.  A  product  liability  award  will  be 
reduced  by  (he  amount  of  workers'  com- 
pensation beheflts.  Manufacturers  may  not 
sue  an  employer  to  contribute  to  an  award. 
The  employer  loses  this  protection  if  he  sues 
to  recapture  Workers'  compensation  benefits. 
The  employee  is  supposed  to  notify  his  em- 
ployer if  be  sues  a  manufacturer.  The  em- 
ployer has  the  right  to  enter  into  the  prod- 
uct liability  )ult  or  into  settlement  negotia- 
tions to  prove  that  it  was  not  at  fault  and 
deserves  reiQibursement  for  the  benefits  it 
paid  its  employee. 
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Mr.  ROCKEFELIjER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  jolnln^r  my  coUea^es  in  in- 
troducing the  Product  Liability  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1991.  I  believe  this 
legislation  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
of  our  colleagues,  and  their  close  con- 
sideration of  its  purpose.  The  changes 
we  propose  are  designed  to  serve  the 
Jaest  interests  of  all  Americans,  and  to 
strengthen  our  capacity  to  compete  in 
the  highly  challenging  international 
arena. 

This  bill  will  replace  some  of  the  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  in  our  State 
laws  by  establishing  clear,  stable,  and 
uniform  rules  on  a  few  key  issues  that 
arise  in  product  liability  cases.  It  is 
identical  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  in  the  101st 
Congress. 

My  commitment  to  product  liability 
reform  grows  out  of  my  abiding  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  our  Nation  to 
retain  its  world  leadership  position. 
For  this  country  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  other  nations  and  to  main- 
tain our  standard  of  living,  we  have  a 
long  list  of  improvements  to  under- 
take. We  need  to  reduce  our  budget  and 
trade  deficits;  increase  our  savings 
rate;  improve  education,  particularly 
in  math  and  science;  invest  more  in  re- 
search and  development;  and  somehow 
shift  our  investment  goals  f^om  the 
short-term  only  to  include  the  long- 
term  as  well. 

Product  liability  reform — while  not 
usually  thought  of  in  connection  with 
global  competitiveness — should  also  be 
an  Important  part  of  this  list.  In  my 
view,  a  uniform  Federal  product  liabil- 
ity law  must  be  pursued  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  country's  effort  to  achieve 
economic  competitiveness  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

We  are  passing  a  high  price  in  the 
global  marketplace  for  the  confusing 
patchwork  of  constantly  changing 
product  liability  laws  that  currently 
exist.  Our  product  liability  laws  are 
stifling  innovation  and  robbing  Amer- 
ican industry  of  its  ability  to  compete. 
Let  me  provide  some  examples. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Commerce 
Conunlttee  heard  testimony  fix)m  a 
prominent  researcher  in  neurophysi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Texas,  Dr. 
Malcolm  Skolnlck.  He  provided  the  ex- 
ample of  a  computer  controlled  medi- 
cation pump,  invented  as  a  way  to  de- 
liver a  certain  drug  to  heart  patients. 
Dr.  Skolnlck  told  the  committee  that 
this  pump  would  probably  never  be 
manufactured  because  the  small  manu- 
facturer, to  whom  this  technology  was 
licensed,  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
risk. 

Dr.  Skolnlck's  overall  remarks  about 
our  product  liability  system  were  very 
instructive.  He  said.  "The  view  of  the 
tort  liability  system  on  the  part  of 
business  and  academia  *  *  *  is  that  it 
Is  illogical.  It  does  things  that  are  in- 
consistent, that  do  not  make  sense.  It 
turns  science  on  its  head." 


In  some  cases,  according  to  Dr. 
Skolnlck,  the  product  liability  system 
has  left  scientists  and  physicians  in  a 
catch-22  situation.  He  cited  a  blood 
clotting  agent,  which  in  some  very  rare 
instances — one-half  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients treated — can  cause  a  stroke.  So, 
if  doctors  do  use  these  agents,  both  the 
doctors  and  the  manufacturer  can  get 
sued  in  product  liability.  However,  If 
they  do  not  use  this  product,  the  doc- 
tor can  be  sued  for  malpractice! 

Product  liability  costs  and  the  threat 
of  litigation  have  forced  many  manu- 
facturers to  withdraw  useful  products 
firom  the  market  and  to  cancel  the  re- 
search and  development  of  new,  inno- 
vative and,  at  times,  life-saving  prod- 
ucts. For  instance,  Lederle  Laboratory 
remains  the  sole  U.S.  manufacturer  of 
the  DPT  vaccine  and  Merck  &  Co.  the 
only  producer  of  the  combined  measles, 
mumps,  and  rubella  vaccine.  All  others 
have  left  the  field  because  of  the  threat 
of  product  liability  lawsuits. 

Faced  with  increasing  and  unaiccept- 
able  liability  costs,  some  American 
manufacturers  are  abandoning  product 
lines  altogether,  closing  facilities,  lay- 
ing off  workers,  and  opening  their  mar- 
kets to  foreign  manufacturers.  When 
Puritan  Bennett — one  of  the  leading 
U.S.  manufacturers  of  hospital  equip- 
ment— stopped  making  anesthesia  ma- 
chines, two  foreign-owned  manufactur- 
ers were  the  only  competitors  in  a  mar- 
ket once  dominated  by  a  half-dozen 
companies. 

There  are  no  absolute  protections 
against  foreign  competitors.  However, 
there  are  steps  that  we  can  take  as 
elected  offlcials,  and  as  a  nation,  to 
stop  the  export  of  American  jobs  and  to 
ensure  a  level  plajring  field  and  a  cli- 
mate that  lends  itself  to  Innovation. 

The  Product  Liability  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1991  is  one  of  the  steps  we 
can  and  should  take.  This  bill  will  re- 
place some  of  this  very  costly  confu- 
sion, with  a  single  set  of  clear,  well- 
balanced  national  product  liability 
rules. 

This  bill  is  fair.  It  does  not  create  ar- 
bitrary barriers  to  recovery  by  injured 
persons.  Yet  it  does  try  to  give  manu- 
facturers and  product  sellers  some 
guidelines  as  to  their  potential  liabil- 
ity when  a  person  is  hurt  by  a  product. 
Adopting  these  guidelines  in  a  Federal 
statute  will  remove  a  great  deal  of  the 
uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  current 
sjrstem  of  state  product  liability  laws. 
This,  in  turn,  will  help  reduce  unneces- 
sary legal  costs  and  load  delays.  The 
proposal  will  also  help  spur  Innovation 
by  moving  toward  a  product  liability 
sjrstem  that  places  full  sanctions 
against  wrongful  conduct  of  manufac- 
turers, but  does  so  in  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced manner. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  bipar- 
tisan effort.  Several  of  my  colleagues, 
including  Senators  Danfx>rth  and  Kas- 
TEN,  have  worked  diligently  on  this  bill 
for  the  past  decade.  Over  the  years. 


this  bill  has  been  dramatically  im- 
proved. The  anticonsumer  provisions  of 
the  past— caps  on  damages  and  limits 
on  attorneys'  fees — are  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  legislation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  sit,  to  move  this  bill 
to  markup  quickly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  this  legislation.  I 
think  the  skeptics  or  newcomers  to  the 
bill  will  be  surprised — ^and  they  should 
be  impressed — to  see  how  fair,  bal- 
anced, and  responsible  our  proposal  is. 

In  several  ways,  this  bill  expcoids  the 
rights  of  injured  persons.  For  example, 
this  measure  expands  an  injured  per- 
son's right  to  sue  by  providing  a  dis- 
covery statute  of  limitations.  This  rule 
preserves  a  person's  right  to  sue  until 
he  or  she  actually  knows  that  a  harm 
has  been  suffered — for  example  lung 
cancer — and  the  cause  of  that  harm — 
for  example  asbestos.  It  avoids  the 
traps  of  several  States'  statutes  of  lim- 
itations that  cut  off  a  person's  right  to 
sue  before  he  or  she  knows  they  are  in- 
jured. Additionally,  a  number  of  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  such  as  the  expedited 
settlement  provision,  are  directed  at 
speeding  up  trials  and  reducing  legal 
costs. 

In  sum,  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
a  need  to  place  basic  product  liability 
rules  in  a  statute,  there  is  ample  jus- 
tification for  Federal  action,  and  that 
the  rules  contained  in  this  bill  are  fair. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  respond  to  the 
enormous  economic  and  social  chal- 
lenges of  this  decade  and  the  next  cen- 
tury. This  legislation  is  one  of  the  cru- 
cial steps  that  we  must  take  imme- 
diately as  part  of  that  response;  1991 
should  be  the  year  that  Congress  passes 
a  product  liability  reform  bill. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Product  Liability  Fairness  Act. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1400  as  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Conrunittee 
during  the  last  Congress.  I  commend 
Senator  Kasten  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

Product  liability  reform  is  essential. 
It  is  essential  if  we  are  to  speed  the 
awarding  of  compensation  to  the  vic- 
tims of  i>roduct-related  injuries  and  if 
American  manufacturers  are  to  main- 
tain their  competitive  position  in 
world  markets. 

The  victims  of  defective  products  de- 
serve to  be  compensated  fairly  and 
quickly.  The  present  system,  with  its 
transaction  costs  and  unpredictability, 
does  not  treat  victims  fairly.  A  1966 
study  by  the  Rand  Institute  for  Civil 
Justice  reveals  the  wasteful  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  system.  In  1965,  the  U.S. 
tort  system  spent  between  X16  billion 
and  $19  billion  in  legal  expenses,  to  de- 
livery only  $14  billion  to  $16  billion  in 
net  compensation  to  plaintiffe.  Plain- 
tiffs received  only  46  percent  of  the 
total  expenditure.  A  more  recent  study 
concludes  that  the  costs  of  the  tort 
system  are  even  higher.  A  1989  study  by 
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the  Tilliogbast  Division  of  Tower 
Perrin  indicates  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  tort  sjrstem  in  1987  was  $117  billion. 
Despite  escalating  costs,  claimants 
still  receive  less  than  half  of  the  totsil 
expenditures  of  the  tort  system.  A 
study  by  the  Committee  for  £k;onomic 
Development  over  the  same  time  pe- 
riod reveals  that  claimants  receive 
only  40  cents  in  compensation  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  product  liability  insur- 
ance. Only  one  group  benefits  &om  the 
excessive  transaction  costs  of  the  cur- 
rent system — lawyers.  This  system  is 
unacceptable. 

The  tort  system  often  requires  plaln- 
UttB  to  wait  years  to  recover  for  their 
injuries.  This  is  a  particular  concern 
for  the  most  seriously  injured  victims, 
who  are  often  in  desperate  financial 
straits.  A  1989  GAO  study  concludes 
that  products  cases  which  go  to  trial 
take  2V&  years  to  proceed  from  filing  to 
verdict,  and  even  longer  for  compensa- 
tion to  be  awarded.  Another  study 
found  that  in  cases  involving  the  most 
severe  injuries,  those  in  which  pay- 
ment exceeded  SIOO.OOO,  nearly  22  per- 
cent of  claimants  waited  more  than  5 
years  for  pajrment.  Only  2  percent  were 
paid  less  than  one  year  after  reporting 
their  injury,  and  it  took  more  than  3 
years  for  about  63  percent  to  be  paid. 

Not  only  does  the  present  system 
generate  excessive  costs  and  delays,  it 
does  not  compensate  injured  victims  in 
proiwrtion  to  their  losses.  Numerous 
studies  have  found  that  the  tort  sys- 
tem grossly  overpays  those  with  small 
losses,  while  underpaying  the  most  se- 
riously injured.  One  study  found  that 
injured  plaintiffs  with  losses  between 
SI  and  Sl.OOO  received,  on  the  average, 
858  percent  of  their  losses,  while  those 
with  losses  of  over  $1  million  received, 
on  the  average,  15  percent  of  their 
losses.  That  figure  does  not  include  the 
share  that  goes  to  the  lawyers.  Se- 
verely Injured  claimants  fare  poorly  in 
litigation  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  wait  years  to  be  compensated. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  pay  medical  ex- 
penses and  other  costs,  they  often  are 
forced  to  accept  settlements  for  far  less 
than  the  cost  of  their  injuries.  Other 
studies  have  shown  that  people  with 
lower  incomes  and  lower  educational 
levels  recover  far  less  than  their 
middle-  and  upper-class  counterparts 
because  they  have  less  access  to  law- 
yers and  cannot  afford  to  wait  as  long 
to  recover. 

The  system  is  inherently  imcertain 
and  unpredictable.  It  may  be  charac- 
terlxed  accurately  as  a  lottery.  As 
Prof.  Jeflfrey  O'Connell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Law  School  told  the 
Comnoittee: 

If  yoQ  are  badly  injured  in  oar  society  by 
a  product  and  you  go  to  the  highly  skilled 
lawyer  *  *  *  In  all  honesty  [the  lawyer]  can- 
not tell  you  what  you  will  be  paid,  when  you 
will  be  paid,  or  indeed  if  you  wlU  be  paid. 

This  uncertainty  is  a  problem  both 
for  defendants  and  plaintiffs.  Defend- 
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ants  nesd  greater  certainty  as  to  the 
scope  of  their  liability.  Plaintiffs  need 
swift  ai|d  certain  recoveries  which  fully 
compensate  them  for  their  losses. 

Injured  victims  are  not  alone  in  bear- 
ing the  excessive  costs  of  the  product 
liability  system.  It  is  a  burden  on 
American  businesses  competing  over- 
seas. A  study  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  found  that  domestic  manu- 
facturers have  product  liability  insur- 
ance c(Bts  20  to  50  times  higher  than 
those  01  their  foreign  competitors. 

Higher  prices  are  Just  one  aspect  of 
our  competitiveness  problem.  The 
product!  liability  system  discourages 
innovation  by  U.S.  Hrms.  A  1988  Con- 
ference Board  survey  of  2.000  CEO's 
found  that  nearly  half  of  all  manufac- 
turers, large  and  small,  had  decided  to 
discontinue  existing  product  lines,  and 
39  percept  had  decided  not  to  introduce 
new  prdduct  lines  as  a  result  of  fear  of 
potentlil  liability. 

The  iiipact  of  product  liability  costs 
on  innpvation  is  particularly  pro- 
nounced among  smaller  U.S.  compa- 
nies. A  recent  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation report  found  that  product  li- 
ability lis  slowing  the  development  of 
new  medical  technologies.  Research 
and  development  by  small  companies  is 
vital  td  further  improvements  in  bio- 
technology, but  these  companies  are 
not  marketing  new  products  due  to  an 
inability  to  obtain  affordable  product 
liability  insurance. 

The  product  liability  system  is  a  de- 
terrent beyond  these  decisions  not  to 
market  innovative  products.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  received  testimony 
last  ye4r  that  the  current  system  also 
has  resiilted  in  a  substantial  decrease 
in  industry  funding  for  research  essen- 
tial to  I  development  of  new  products. 
Dr.  Malcolm  Skolnick.  a  professor  of 
biophjraics  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
who  al^  is  a  lawyer,  told  the  commit- 
tee tha^,  as  a  result  of  the  product  li- 
ability (ystem: 

Scientific  inquiry  is  stifled.  Ideas  in  areas 
where  litigation  has  occurred  will  not  re- 
ceive support  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. Producers  fearful  of  possible  suit  will 
dl8coura|:e  additional  investigation  which 
might  drover  additional  knowledge  which 
can  be  used  against  them  In  future  claims. 

This  leaves  America  with  an  econ- 
omy toat  does  not  feature  the  best 
productb  that  technology  has  to  offer. 

This  bill  encourages  the  settlement 
of  lawsmits  without  litigation  based  on 
rule  68' of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procediire.  This  provision  encourages 
both  parties  in  litigation  to  accept  rea- 
sonable settlement  offers.  This  will 
help  victims  to  receive  compensation 
for  their  losses  quickly  and  without  in- 
curring- substantial  legal  fees — fees 
which  tan  reduce  their  compensation 
by  mort  than  40  percent  in  the  current 
ssrstemi 

This  pill  also  modifies  the  rule  of 
Joint  aid  several  liability  with  respect 
to  nontconomic  damages.  This  provl- 
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sion  limits  a  defendant's  liability  to 
his  or  her  percentage  of  fault  for  dam- 
ages. In  addition,  the  standard  of  proof 
for  the  awarding  of  punitive  damages 
will  be  changed  to  a  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  test  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. The  bill  provides  for  a  sepa- 
rate proceeding  on  punitive  dan:utges. 
reflecting  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
quasicriminal  type  of  penalty.  The  bill 
also  encourages  individuals  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  conduct.  It 
prohibits  a  claimant  from  prevailing  in 
product  liability  litigation  the  claim- 
ant was  intoxicated  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  illegal  drugs  and  that  condition 
was  more  than  SO-percent  responsible 
for  the  harm  suffered. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  system 
does  not  allocate  responsibility  for  in- 
juries equitably.  The  current  system  is 
a  lottery.  A|  severely  injured  plaintiff  is 
required  toi  take  a  chance  on  the  lot- 
tery in  orc^r  to  be  compensated.  Too 
often,  it  is 'the  victim  who  loses  when 
this  unpredictable  system  produces  an 
unfair  result.  This  legislation  proposes 
improvements  to  encourage  quick  set- 
tlements that  allocate  responsibility 
equitably.  Moreover,  by  reducing 
transaction!  costs,  this  legislation 
should  improve  our  manufactiu'ers' 
competitiveness  In  world  markets.  It  is 
these  excessive  costs  that  burden  man- 
ufacturers and  discourage  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  new  products. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to 
enact  a  Federal  product  liability  law. 
Since  the  9^th  Congress,  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  reported  5  product  li- 
ability bills  and  held  20  days  of  hear- 
ings. Oppobents  of  reform  will  urge 
more  hearings  and  study.  The  time  to 
act  is  now]  This  bill  reflects  years  of 
study  and  i^eflnement.  It  is  a  moderate 
bill  which!  promotes  uniformity  and 
fairness.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Kasten  has  introduced  the 
Product  Inability  Fairness  Act.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  S.  1400,  which  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Commerce 
Conmilttee  on  May  22,  1990.  I  am 
pleased  to  ^  cosponsor  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  cjonfldent  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  favor  Its 
passage. 

The  Consumer  Subcommittee  has 
compiled  an  extensive  record  which  in- 
dicates clearly  that  our  product  liabil- 
ity laws  ate  unpredictable,  and  that 
claimants  <  ire  often  undercompensated 
after  lengttiy  litigation.  It  is  readily 
apparent  tpat  the  current  system  is 
overly  cundjersome,  wasteful,  and  inef- 
ficient as  a  means  of  compensating  in- 
jured persons.  Its  transactional  costs 
are  outrageously  high. 

Beginning  with  the  96th  Congress, 
the  Commerce  Conunittee  has  consid- 
ered a  wide  variety  of  legislation  di- 
rected at  reforming  the  product  liabil- 
ity system   These  bills  took  many  ap- 
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proaches.  including  alternatives  to  the 
traditional  tort  system,  expedited  set- 
tlement procedures,  and  alternative 
dispute  resolution.  Some  of  the  bills 
also  attempted  to  reverse  the  trend  in 
State  courts  to  adopt  strict  liability  by 
establishing  fault-based  standards  and 
defenses.  All  of  these  approaches  were 
legitimate  efforts  to  make  the  system 
fairer.  None,  however,  gained  sufficient 
support  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  Product  Liability  Fairness  Act  is 
the  result  of  all  the  previous  bills, 
hearings,  and  of  extensive  consulta- 
tions with  legal  experts.  It  is  a  mod- 
erate bill  that  does  not  restrict  a 
claimant's  right  to  recover  for  his  or 
her  injuries,  and  it  solves  the  problems 
caused  by  the  unpredictable  patchwork 
of  Inconsistent  State  product  liability 
laws  by  proposing  a  uniform  statute. 
The  bill  calls  for  limited  preemption  of 
State  law  in  key  areas  that  will  result 
in  enhanced  uniformity  while  main- 
taining the  State's  basic  prerogatives 
to  create  their  own  tort  law.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  individual  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  not  extreme  measures  designed 
to  favor  one  party  over  the  other  in 
litigation.  Rather,  they  derive  fi-om  the 
mainstream  of  State  tort  laws  and  seek 
balanced  and  fair  results. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  change 
proposed  in  the  bill  is  the  provision  on 
punitive  danfiages.  Some  legal  experts 
have  questioned  the  awarding  of  puni- 
tive damages.  which  are  a 
quasicriminal  penalty.  Unlike  compen- 
satory damages.  punitiv«  damages  are 
intended  to  punish  defendants,  not  to 
compensate  injured  persons  for  their 
losses. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  claimant 
must  prove  that  his  injury  was  caused 
by  the  defendant's  conscious,  flagrant 
indifference  to  the  safety  of  those  per- 
sons who  might  be  harmed  by  a  prod- 
uct by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  punitive  dam- 
ages. Also,  a  defendant  can  request  a 
separate  proceeding  on  punitive  dam- 
ages and  only  during  this  phase  of  the 
proceedings  will  evidence  admissible  to 
determine  pimltive  liability  be  admit- 
ted. This  provision  is  derived  ftom 
studies  and  recommendations  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 
Twenty-two  States  have  adopted  the 
clear  and  convincing  standard  of  proof 
and  another  has  enacted  the  even  high- 
er standard  of  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  The  State  of  Washington 
does  not  allow  punitive  damages  to  be 
awarded  in  products  cases.  The  bill 
does  not  preempt  State  law  to  allow 
plain tiCCB  to  recover  punitive  damages 
in  Washington.  Rather,  it  creates  a 
uniform  system  for  the  awarding  of  pu- 
nitive damages  in  those  States  that  do 
allow  such  awards. 

With  regard  to  joint  and  several  li- 
ability, the  bill  also  creates  a  uniform 
standard  that  is  derived  f^m  an 
emerging  trend  in  State  law.  The  bill 


provides  that  a  clainumt  may  recover 
all  of  his  economic  damages,  such  as 
medical  expenses  or  lost  wages,  f^m 
any  defendant.  But,  a  claimant  may  re- 
cover noneconomic  damages,  such  as 
pain  and  suffering,  f^m  an  individual 
defendant  only  in  proportion  to  that 
defendant's  fault.  This  is  the  California 
rule,  which  voters  in  that  State  adopt- 
ed in  a  1986  referendum.  Twenty-three 
States  have  adopted  this  rule.  The  bill 
does  not  affect  the  11  other  States  that 
have  abolished  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity altogether. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  proposes  rea- 
sonable steps  to  solve  a  national  prob- 
lem. A  reasonable  statute  that  pro- 
motes uniformity  and  predictability  in 
the  law  will  beneflt  both  consumers 
and  manufacturers.  I  commend  Senator 
Kasten  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosi>onsor  and  support  it. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senator  Kasten's 
products  liability  reform  proposal.  As 
our  Nation  attempts  to  lead  the  world 
into  the  next  century,  American  busi- 
ness is  hobbled  by  an  extremely  costly, 
chaotic,  and  counterproductive  body  of 
products  liability  law.  There  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  Federal  product  liability 
legislation  to  bring  certainty  to  the 
law  and  to  stabilize  the  serious  burden 
on  interstate  and  international  com- 
petition. 

Widespread  variations  In  product  li- 
ability from  State  to  State  create  un- 
predictability and  confusion  for  manu- 
facturers. In  my  home  State  of  Indi- 
ana, for  example,  only  about  17  percent 
of  the  products  manufactured  in  Indi- 
ana are  consumed  within  the  State. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
products  manufactured  in  Indiana 
must  be  designed,  made,  and  marketed 
in  ways  that  comply  with  SO  uncoordi- 
nated sets  of  product  liability  rules. 
This  requirement,  in  many  instances, 
contributes  nothing  but  cost  to  the 
final  product. 

The  most  serious  side  effect  of  this 
jumbled  approach  to  product  liability 
regiilation  is  the  injection  of  greater 
uncertainty  into  the  business  environ- 
ment. As  a  former  small  business  per- 
son I  understand  the  heavy  cost  uncer- 
tainty can  have  on  a  commercial  oper- 
ation. Whether  it  be  increased  risk  of  a 
new  product  line  or  increased  interest 
rates  for  expansion  of  an  existing  line, 
the  possibility  of  product  liability  liti- 
gation followed  by  damages  made  more 
costly  by  the  prospect  of  punitive  dam- 
ages acts  to  stifle  American  innova- 
tion. It  is  this  innovation  which  is  crit- 
ical to  preserving  America's  eroding 
position  in  domestic  and  international 
markets. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to 
make  products  less  safe  and  somehow 
less  costly.  Indeed,  in  some  States  this 
new  approach  will  stiffen  existing  prod- 
uct liability  laws.  The  real  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  create  a  single  na- 


tionwide standard  for  product  safety.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  measure  will  re- 
ceive a  fair  and  thorough  hearing  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress,  and  will  be 
passed  and  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  work  he  has  done  on  product 
liability.  He  has  been  here  now  for 
close  to  12  years,  and  throughout  that 
time  he  has  been  a  staunch  advocate  of 
product  liability  reforms. 

I  am  joining  today  with  him  to  re- 
introduce the  Product  Liability  Re- 
form Act.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  bring  some  much-needed 
uniformity  to  the  product  liability  sys- 
tem, for  the  benefit  of  consumers  and 
the  well-being  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  sub- 
ject is  not  new.  Over  the  past  10  years 
product  liability  reform  has  been  the 
focus  of  heated  debate  in  the  Congress, 
and  we  have  considered — but  never  en- 
acted— a  variety  of  comprehensive  li- 
ability reform  measures. 

Why  the  fuss?  Simply  put,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  seen  an  explosion  in  the 
number  of  product  liability  cases  in  the 
past  decade,  and  this  increase  has  im- 
posed heavy  costs — both  financial  and 
social — on  both  American  consumers 
and  the  overall  U.S.  economy.  These 
costs  must  be  addressed  if  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  the  high  quality 
of  life  of  its  citizens  and  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  its  busi- 
ness sector. 

Let's  look  at  the  current  situation 
with  regard  to  product  liability.  In  the 
past  decade  or  so.  the  number  of  State 
court  filings  have  been  estimated  to 
have  increased  by  twofold  to  fivefold: 
at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral product  liability  lawsuits  filed  has 
jumped  sharply — by  one  count,  a  ten- 
fold increase  in  the  last  15  years.  As  a 
result,  companies  are  spending  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  time,  money,  and 
resources  on  defending  against  law- 
suits. Furthermore,  as  the  number  of 
tort  actions  has  increased,  the  cost  of 
insurance  likewise  has  gone  up. 

The  time  and  money  committed  to 
lawsuits — or  even  the  possibility  there- 
of—and insurance  have  several  serious 
negative  ramifications  for  all  involved. 
For  the  manufacturers,  much-needed 
time  and  money  is  being  spent  on  legal 
actions  and  insurance,  rather  than  on 
the  research  and  development  of  new 
products  and  product  improvements.  In 
some  cases,  manufacturers  are  pulling 
their  products  fi-om  the  shelves  alto- 
gether. 

In  turn,  the  companies'  actions  im- 
pact heavily  on  consumers.  First,  the 
prices  that  consumers  pay  for  a  prod- 
uct often  can  include  a  substantial 
safety  tax  that  goes  toward  covering 
the  manufacturer's  litigation  costs;  a 
large  part  of  these  costs  is  not  for  pay- 
ment of  legitimate  claims,  but  rather 
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for  transaction  costs.  Second,  It  is 
clear  that  as  companies  forego  new 
production,  American  jobs  are  lost. 

In  my  view,  however,  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  significant  financial 
costs  incurred  are  the  costs  in  terms  of 
American  innovation  and  creativity. 
When  American  creativity  is  stifled  or 
paralyzed  by  corporate  caution,  impor- 
tant new  products  aren't  developed, 
and  our  society  loses  In  two  ways:  com- 
I>etitively  and  socially. 

In  terms  of  American  competitive- 
ness, the  lack  of  a  uniform  product  li- 
ability standard  translates  into  wide- 
spread uncertainty  among  businesses. 
Such  uncertainty  prevents  companies 
ftom  making  long-range  business 
plans,  and  breeds  excessive  corporate 
timidity  with  regard  to  new  initiatives. 
In  turn,  this  allows  foreign  competitors 
a  price  and  an  innovation  advantage  in 
both  U.S.  and  foreign  markets.  For  the 
Nation's  economy,  the  end  result  is 
less  manufacturing,  less  productivity, 
less  innovation,  and  less  long-term  sta- 
bUity. 

There  are  several  examples  of  inno- 
vative American  products  that  have 
been  abandoned  due  to  liability  risks. 
Monsanto  Co.  dropped  the  planned  pro- 
duction of  a  potential  asbestos  sub- 
stitute. Dyneet  Corp.  stopped  produc- 
tion of  a  helicopter  clutch  as  a  result 
of  prohibitive  Insurance  rates.  As  a  re- 
sult of  legal  costs  incorporated  into  the 
product  price,  some  products  have  be- 
come unable  to  compete  with  foreign 
brands.  For  example.  Insurance  has 
added  $75,000  to  the  cost  of  every  new 
plane  made  by  Piper  Aircraft;  Indeed, 
intMluct  liability  costs  now  exceed  the 
total  cost  of  manufacturing  of  some 
small  aircraft. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough,  however, 
the  particularly  high  social  cost  of  un- 
predictable liability  laws.  When  com- 
panies withdraw  or  raise  the  price  of 
socially  desirable  products  firom  the 
marketplace  because  of  high  legal  and 
insurance  costs,  we  as  a  society  lose  an 
opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  The  loss  is  particularly  se- 
vere in  cases  where  the  product  in 
question  is  manufactured  by  very  few— 
or  only  one — company. 

One  well-known,  oft-cited  example  is 
that  of  pediatric  vaccines.  In  1987, 
Lederle  Laboratories,  the  sole  manu- 
facturer of  diptheria,  pertussis,  and 
tetanus  [DPT]  vaccines,  raised  its  price 
per  dose  from  S2.80  to  $11.40  to  pay  for 
the  legal  costs  associated  with  DPT. 
That  Is  nearly  a  fourfold  increase  in 
price.  Only  two  other  companies 
produce  diptheria  vaccines,  and  if 
Lederle  were  to  discontinue  DPT  vac- 
cines altogether,  children  would  suffer 
dramatically.  Likewise,  there  is  only 
one  producer  of  the  measles  vaccine, 
and  that  company  has  stated  that  the 
product  remains  on  the  market  only 
because  of  the  company's  sense  of  so- 
cial responsibility. 


Other  worthwhile  and  important 
productB  axe  being  developed  only  to  be 
sold  or  discontinued  when  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  liability  costs  could  be 
overwhelming.  These  products  include 
Infant  and  child  car  seats;  family  plan- 
ning d^ces;  sports  safety  equipment; 
and  mescal  equipment. 

In  8i|m  then,  given  the  financial, 
competitive,  and  social  costs  of  an  un- 
predictable product  liability  system,  I 
believe  I  that  some  reform  should  take 
place.  The  difficulty  lies,  however,  in 
determining  how  we  can  ensure  that 
consumers  are  protected  firom  cor- 
porate negligence  and  victims  are  fair- 
ly compensated  for  their  injuries,  while 
innocent  manufacturers  are  prevented 
from  b«ing  hit  by  frivolous  or  unwar- 
ranted lawsuits.  In  other  words,  we 
need  tq  keep  a  deterrent  value  alive, 
but  wejhave  to  curb  some  of  the  mis- 
uses— or  outright  abuses— in  the  sys- 
tem that  are  costing  all  of  us  dearly. 

The  bill  that  we  are  Introducing 
today  I  believe  will  take  us  a  step  in 
the  rigl^t  direction.  Under  the  measure, 
a  Federal  uniform  product  liability 
standa^l  would  be  established.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  for  expedited  set- 
tlements and  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lution i^rocedures.  the  bill  also  clarifies 
who  is  responsible  for  product  harm 
and  wlen  that  responsibility  begins 
and  enoB. 

I  recognize  that  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  jdiscussion  about  this  bill,  and  I 
welcomp  it.  I  am  hopeful  that  by  the 
end  of  )bhis  Congress,  we  will  see  sub- 
stantive product  liability  reform  legis- 
lation enacted. 

I,  aga^n,  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  for  his  hard 
work  a>d  tenacity  on  this  issue. 

He  has  run  up  against  plenty  of  stone 
walls,  4nd  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
clationito  him  for  his  consistency.  I  in- 
tend to  do  what  I  can  and  work  with 
him  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased!  to  reintroduce,  along  with  my 
colleagues  Senator  Kasten  and  Sen- 
ator aiELBY,  our  bill  which  would 
lower  the  tax  rate  on  capital  gains. 

Should  this  legislation  become  law, 
it  would  easily  represent  the  most  sig- 
nificant economic  achievement  of  the 
102d  Congress.  You  might  then  be  sur- 
prised when  I  say  that  I  have  a  concern 
about  tihe  bill.  My  concern  is,  however, 
that  it  fnay  not  go  far  enough. 

The  Economic  Orowth  and  Venture 
Capital  Act  nearly  cuts  the  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains  in  half  for  most  individ- 
uals and  businesses.  This  is  unques- 
tionably a  significant  reduction.  Inde- 
pendent research  has  estimated  that 
this  all  me  would  unleash  economic  ac- 
tivity I  o  raise  ONP  by  2.8  percent,  add 
2.5  mil  ion  new  jobs,  and  increase  Fed- 
eral re  renues  by  $30  to  $40  billion  over 
5  years 

But  1  here  is  a  powerful  argument  to 
be  made  that  capital  gains  should  not 
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be  subject  to  any  tax  at  all.  In  recent 
months.  Alan  Greenspan,  who  is  the 
Chairman  df  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  one  of 
the  most  respected  economists  in  the 
United  Stains,  has  said  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  eliminating  the  tax  on  capital 
gains  altogether.  I  think  he  may  be 
right. 

It  is  unfbrtunate,  although  perhaps 
necessary,  |bo  tax  any  economic  activ- 
ity at  all.  9ut  there  are  certainly  some 
activities  tihat  are  much  worse  to  tax 
than  othei^.  And  the  creation  of  cap- 
ital is  certainly  one  of  those  activities 
for  which  the  consequences  of  taxing 
are  awful,   i 

Ted  Fonitmann  explained  this  elo- 
quently in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
December  IQ,  1990,  when  he  said: 

The  capltil  gains  tax  is  not  a  tax  on 
wealth.  It  it  a  tax  on  one's  ability  to  im- 
prove one's  lot  by  creating  wealth.  Taxing 
capital  gaii^s  does  not  much  affect  the 
wealthy,  wh()  have  their  capital  gains  behind 
them,  and  ire  principally  concerned  with 
maintaining  their  wealth.  Its  real  imjiact  is 
to  suppress  the  Initiative  of  Americans  who 
are  not  yet  Wealthy,  but  have  the  talent  and 
drive  to  create  wealth,  and  thus  benefit  the 
economy. 

A  fundarjiental  rule  of  economic  be- 
havior is  that  whenever  you  tax  some- 
thing, you  I  get  less  of  it.  We  are  now 
taxing  the  creation  of  wealth  at  a  lute 
that  is  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  decade .  I  am  confident  that  had 
this  legislation  been  in  effect  a  year 
ago,  we  would  not  be  in  a  recession 
today. 

Even  though  the  legislation  we  are 
proposing  today  cannot  turn  back  the 
clock,  it  is  the  best  antirecession  medi- 
cine we  can  take. 

I  have  heard  the  following  metaphor 
which,  I  t^nk,  describes  the  impor- 
tance of  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  in 
graphic  terms:  Our  body  economic,  is 
today  battered  and  bruised  by  the  re- 
cession, with  even  perhaps  some  bro- 
ken bones.jwe  are  trying  to  heal  those 
woimds.  with  such  medical  aids  as  un- 
emplosrmei^t  benefits  and  expejided 
credit.  But]  that  medical  help  can  only 
go  so  far  since  there  remains  a  plastic 
bag  over  the  head  of  the  body  eco- 
nomic— and  that  plastic  bag  is  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax.  Only  when  we  remove 
that  plasty  bag  will  we  be  able  to  fully 
resuscitatei  the  economy.  Until  then, 
all  of  our  pther  efforts  will  have  only 
limited  sudcess. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  with  me  two  re- 
cent studies  whose  conclusions  are  rel- 
evant to  the  Ek:onomlc  Growth  and 
Venture  Cipital  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thkt  the  Executive  Summaries 
of  these  two  studies  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  flnt  study,  "Tax  Fairness: 
M3rths  andv  Reality,"  sponsored  by  the 
National  Center  for  Policy  Analysis, 
addresses  ^  argument  that  opponents 
of  tax  cuta  have  made  in  recent  years. 

The  study  specifically  analyzes  the 
Reagan  ta:|  cuts  of  the  1980's  and  which 
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income  groups  would  be  affected  by 
these  tax  cuts.  The  NCPA's  conclusion 
Is  that  the  tax  cuts  benefited  Ameri- 
cans of  every  Income  level,  and  their 
analysis  Is  filled  with  documentation 
to  demonstrate  this. 

Remember  that  today's  critics  of  a 
capital  grains  tax  cut  are  largely  those 
who  opposed  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  on 
the  basis  that  those  tax  cuts  would 
benefit  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that 
they  were  wrong  on  Income  tax  cuts, 
and  they  are  wrong  now  on  capital 
gains  tax  cuts. 

The  second  study  is  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Innovation,  and  its 
topic  is,  "How  Tax  Policy  Compounded 
the  S&L  Crisis."  It  analjrzes  some  of 
the  negative  consequences  of  certain 
tax  changes  we  have  made  in  recent 
years,  particularly  the  Increase  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate  in  1986. 

The  IPI  study  emphasized  that  the 
increase  in  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
significantly  reduced  the  stock  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
that  wealth  is  in  real  estate.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Increase  in  the  capital 
gains  rate  reduced  the  value  of  com- 
mercial real  estate  in  the  United 
States  by  9  percent  and  also  lowered 
the  value  of  owner-occupied  housing  by 
about  S125  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  recent  Washington 
Times  article  by  Warren  Brookes  on 
this  issue  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Center  for  Tax  Policy  Studies,  National 

Center  for  Policy  Analysis,  March  1991] 

Tax  Fairness:  Mtthb  and  Reauty 

By  Aldona  Robbins  and  Gary  Robbins 

EXECUTtVE  summary 

During  1990,  Americans  were  bombarded  by 
reports  that  the  U.S.  tax  system  had  become 
Increasingly  unfair.  The  critics  seized  upon 
two  or  three  facts  about  the  income  tax  sys- 
tem, repackacred  those  facts  in  misleading 
ways  in  dosens  of  "studies,"  and  skillfully 
marketed  the  "findiners"  to  the  national 
news  media. 

Myth:  During  the  1980b,  the  rich  got  richer 
and  the  poor  got  poorer. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  real  per  capita 
income  of  Americans  grew  by  21.2  percent. 
Every  income  class  posted  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  real  aftertax  income. 

Myth:  The  top  10  percent  of  income  earners 
gained  from  the  Reagan  tax  cuts,  while  the 
bottom  90  percent  lost. 

Total  taxes  as  a  percent  of  gross  national 
product  today  are  slightly  higher  than  they 
were  in  1960.  The  nation's  total  tax  burden, 
therefore,  did  not  go  down— in  large  part  be- 
cause of  Social  Security  (PICA)  payroll  tax 
Increases  that  took  effect  in  the  19eOs  but 
were  legislated  during  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. The  Reagan  Income  tax  cuts,  how- 
ever, lowered  the  personal  income  tax  burden 
for  every  income  class. 

Myth:  The  Reagan  tax  cuts  were  a  give- 
away to  the  rich. 

The  tax  rate  on  the  highest  income  earners 
was  reduced  sharply  during  the  19B0b  in  order 
to   encourage   wealthy    taxpayers   to   earn 


more  Income  and  pay  more  taxes.  The  exper- 
iment was  a  spectacular  success.  The  tax 
cuts  benefitted  the  non-rich,  as  wealthy  tax- 
payers increased  their  total  tax  payments 
and  their  share  of  tax  payments.  For  exam- 
ple, the  share  of  income  tax  payments  made 
by  the  top  1  percent  of  taxpayers  grew  from 
IS  percent  in  1961  to  more  than  27  percent  in 
1968. 

Myth:  Reagan  tax  reform  was  unfair  to 
low-income  families. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  the 
greatest  benefit  from  Reagan  tax  reform  is 
not  that '  tax  payments  are  lower  but  that 
taxes  are  lower  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  For  example: 

A  family  earning  SIO.OOO  a  year  would  pay 
134  percent  more  In  income  taxes  if  the 
Carter  Administration's  tax  ix>licies  were  in 
effect  today. 

Including  the  increases  in  Social  Security 
taxes,  this  family  would  pay  42  percent  more 
in  total  taxes  if  the  1980  tax  law  were  in  ef- 
fect. 

The  very  lowest-income  taxpayers  realized 
an  additional  gain.  As  many  as  four  million 
low-income  taxpayers  no  longer  pay  Income 
taxes.  The  personal  exemption  was  doubled 
from  SI  .000  in  1980  to  S2,000  by  1989,  and  the 
standard  deduction  was  increased  by  over  SO 
percent  for  most  taxiiayers. 

Myth:  The  income  tax  system  became  less 
progressive  during  the  1980s. 

The  U.S.  tax  system  became  more  progres- 
sive, not  less  so. 

Between  1979  and  1988.  the  share  of  income 
taxes  paid  by  the  top  5  percent  of  income 
earners  rose  from  37.6  percent  to  45.9  percent. 

Between  1961  and  1968,  the  share  of  Social 
Security  payroll  taxes  paid  by  the  top  5  per- 
cent of  income  earners  rose  ITom  10.9  percent 
to  12.3  percent. 

By  contrast,  the  bottom  half  of  income 
earners  now  pay  only  5.5  percent  of  federal 
income  taxes  and  only  17  percent  of  Social 
Security  payroll  taxes. 

Myth:  During  the  1960s,  income  of  the 
wealthy  grew  faster  than  that  of  any  other 
group. 

No  one  really  knows  if  this  statement  is 
true.  It  Is  certainly  true  of  income  subject  to 
taxes.  But  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that  the 
total  income  of  the  wealthy  grew  faster  than 
that  of  other  taxiMtyers.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  of  the  growth  in  taxable  income  was 
due  to  a  shift  from  nontaxable  to  taxable  in- 
come and  how  much  to  the  fact  that  the 
wealthy  worked  harder  or  invested  more  to 
produce  more  income. 

Myth:  The  rich  pay  a  smaller  percent  of 
their  income  in  taxes  today  than  they  did  in 
1980,  although  most  taxpayers  a  higher  per- 
cent. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  "Income" 
of  the  rich  was  in  1980.  Official  records  show 
only  Income  subject  to  the  income  tax.  Tax- 
payers were  not  required  to  report  income 
from  tax-exempt  securities  or  other  forms  of 
tax-sheltered  income.  Because  of  Reagan  tax 
reform,  much  more  of  the  Income  of  the 
wealthy  today  is  taxable  and  much  less  shel- 
tered. By  any  reasonable  estimate  of  total 
income  in  1980  and  1900,  taxes  as  a  percent  of 
income  have  gone  up,  not  down,  for  the 
wealthiest  taxpayers. 

Myth:  The  tax  system  can  be  made  more 
progressive  by  raising  the  tax  rates  paid  by 
the  rich. 

For  most  of  the  history  of  the  income  tax, 
the  opposite  has  been  true.  That  is,  whenever 
the  highest  tax  rate  has  been  increased,  the 
total  tax  pajrments  and  share  tax  payments 
made  by  the  rich  have  gone  down.  Whenever 
the  highest  tax  rate  has  been  lowered,  the 


share  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  has  gone  up. 
The  experience  of  the  19eOB  replicated  this 
historical  relationship. 

[From  the  Institute  for  Policy  Innovation. 
February  1901] 

How  Tax  Poucy  Compounded  the  S&L 

Crisis 

(By  Aldona  and  Gary  Robbins) 

EXBCunvB  summary 

Federal  tax  policy  must  be  included  in  the 
list  of  factors  that  contributed  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis.  In  particular,  retro- 
active changes  contained  in  the  1986  Tax  Re- 
form Act  lowered  real  estate  values,  thereby 
weakening  many  Institutions  which  had  in- 
vested in  real  estate  and  adding  to  the  cost 
of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout. 

Overall,  the  1986  tax  reform  reduced  the 
value  of  conunercial  real  estate  by  17  per- 
cent. 

The  value  of  home  ownership  fell  by  over  9 
percent. 

S35.6  billion  of  the  estimated  $150  billion 
SAL  bailout  cost  is  attributable  to  the  1986 
tax  changes. 

Tax  policy  affects  revenues  to  the  govern- 
ment, income  to  economic  actors,  and  the 
stock  of  wealth.  Governmental  assessments 
of  the  impact  of  tax  changes  focus  almoet  ex- 
clusively on  revenues.  Revenues  depend  upon 
income  produced  by  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. For  example,  social  security  payroll 
tax  revenues  are  determined  by  wages  and 
salaries.  Wages,  interest,  dividends,  and  prof- 
its are  flows  of  income  over  time  which  re- 
sult from  continuing  productive  activities. 

Although  not  recognized  In  government 
projections,  tax  policy  affects  these  income 
flows  through  its  impact  on  U.S.  economic 
activity.  Higher  tax  rates  lead  to  lower  in- 
comes by  discouraging  work  and  saving; 
lower  tax  rates  lead  to  higher  incomes  by  en- 
couraging work  and  saving. 

Tax  policy  also  affects  the  stock  of  wealth, 
a  fact  totally  ignored  during  consideration  of 
the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  To  the  extent  that 
this  oversight  has  contributed  to  fluctua- 
tions in  the  real  estate  market,  recent  tax 
legislation  worsened,  not  Improved,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  problem  and  its  subsequent 
costs  to  taxpayers. 

The  capita]  gains  changes  In  the  1966  Act 
reduced  the  value  of  conunercial  real  estate 
by  9  percent. 

Rental  costs  have  gone  up  by  17.5  iiercent 
due  to  tax  reform's  impact  on  conunercial 
real  estate. 

Changes  in  capital  gains  tax  treatment,  in 
combination  with  lower  marginal  rates,  de- 
creased the  value  of  an  owner-occupied  home 
worth  more  than  SISO.OOO  by  between  5  and 
6.5  percent. 

The  capital  gains  changes  in  the  1986  Act 
lowered  the  value  of  owner-occupied  housing 
by  about  J125  billion. 

Provisions  in  the  1986  Act  affecting  real  es- 
tate fall  into  two  main  categories.  First,  re- 
peal of  the  eo-percent  exclusion  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains  raised  the  tax  on  real  estate 
projects  thereby  lowering  their  asset  values. 
Because  about  80  percent  of  caidtal  gains  on 
real  estate  is  due  solely  to  inflation,  the  in- 
crease in  capital  gains  taxes  exposed  both 
conunercial  real  estate  Investors  and  home- 
owners to  a  significant  Inflationary  tax. 

The  second  broad  category  of  tax  provi- 
sions affecting  real  estate  values  involves  de- 
ferral of  tax  deductions.  Changes  such  as  the 
extension  of  passive  loss  limitation  to  real 
estate  and  the  at-risk  loss  limitatioa  provi- 
sion can  cause  investors  to  defer  the  deduc- 
tion of  normal  business  expenses  aMoclated 
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with  opentUng  a  real  estate  project.  Deferral 
would  be  all  right  If  the  deferred  deductions 
were  Indexed  for  inflation  and  interest.  Be- 
cause they  are  not,  these  changes  in  the  1966 
Act  also  reduced  the  value  of  both  commer- 
cial real  estate  and  owner-occupied  real  es- 
Ute. 

Approzlinately  S21  billion  of  the  S35.6  bil- 
lion In  SttL  bailout  costs  due  to  tax  changes 
are  attributable  to  capital  gains  and  passive 
loos. 

Current  estimates  place  the  cost  of  the 
8&L  bailout  in  the  neighborhood  of  SISO  bil- 
lion, excluding  government  borrowing  costs. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  S&L  bailout  to  tax- 
payers will  depend  upon:  (1)  how  many  sav- 
ings and  loans  fail,  and  (2)  the  market  value 
of  assets  held  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration (RTC)— the  agency  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  SAL  problem.  Anything  that  lowers 
(raises)  the  value  of  real  estate  property  or 
mortgage  quality  will  reduce  (Increase)  what 
the  RTC  can  receive  for  these  assets,  thereby 
Increasing  (decreasing)  the  cost  of  the  bail- 
out to  taxpayers. 

A  number  of  tax  policy  changes  that  could 
be  undertaken  to  meliorate  the  cost  of  the 
8&L  bailout  include: 

Lower  the  tax  on  capital  gains  through  ei- 
ther a  reduction  in  the  rate  or  through  in- 
dexing for  inflation.  In  addition  to  beneficial 
effects  on  S&L  assets  values,  a  reduction  in 
capital  gains  taxes  would  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  higher  growth  in  general. 

Repeal  ineffectual  tax  ix-ovislons  such  as 
passive  loss  and  at-risk  limitations.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  provisions  is  to  rearrange  in- 
vestment portfolios,  not  eliminate  the  per- 
ceived tax  abuse.  Society  loses,  however,  be- 
cause of  higher  transaction  costs  associated 
with  portfolio  changes. 

End  the  asymmetric  treatment  of  taxpayer 
gains  and  losses.  In  an  attempt  to  speed  up 
delivery  of  tax  receipts,  the  government  has 
passed  laws  which  force  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
tax  on  Income  not  yet  received. 

Analyse  the  impact  of  taxes  on  the  stocks 
of  U.S.  wealth  as  well  as  the  Income  flows. 
Bad  this  been  done  during  debate  over  tax 
reform,  losses  f^om  the  Stih  bailout  could 
have  been  reduced. 

Such  tax  policy  changes  would  increase 
real  estate  investment  incentives,  promote 
economic  growth,  and  raise  revenue  for  the 
government. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Mar.  7. 1991] 

CUIUNO  THE  BANKINO  CRISIS  AND  RECESSION 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Sen.  Phil  Oramm.  Texas  Republican,  wants 
President  Bosh  to  open  a  "second  firont"  on 
domestic  policy. 

Here's  a  good  place  to  start:  Go  on  national 
television  and  tell  how  Congress  could  end 
the  U.S.  banking  crisis  and  the  recession 
test.  Just  by  cutting  the  capital-gains  tax 
rate  to  IS  percent. 

Such  a  move  alone  would  restore  S500  bil- 
lion to  commercial  and  residential  property 
values,  instantly  strengthen  the  capital  posi- 
tions of  all  banks  and  thrifts,  end  the  credit 
crooch  and  slash  the  budget  deficit  by  tens 
of  bUllons  of  dollars. 

Wby  don't  we  do  this?  Because  the  Demo- 
crata  have  turned  ideology  into  "Idlot- 
ology."  willing  to  shoot  the  nation  In  the 
foot  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  wealthy 
fttxn  getting  wealthier,  even  if  that  would 
make  everyone  else  better  off,  too. 

There  is  not  a  single  mainstream  econo- 
mist who  does  not  believe  that  such  a  cut 
would  sUmolate  economic  growth  and  new 
Jota.  Even  Alan  Sinai,  a  liberal  economist 
wltb  First  Boston  Corp..  testified  to  Ck>n- 
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gress  last  June  that  this  cut  would  create  at 
least  half  a  million  additional  Jobs  per  year 
and  raise  total  federal  tax  revenues  by  $30 
billion  to  S40  billion  over  five  years. 

Beyon(l  that,  not  only  does  this  tax  cut 
more  th$.n  pay  for  itself  in  direct  feedback  of 
revenue*  (raising  federal  revenues  ft^m  fJ 
billion  tjD  $11  billion  over  five  years),  but  it 
will  directly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  savings- 
and-load  bailout  by  $21  billion,  by  raising  the 
liquidation  value  of  its  real  estate  assets. 

That  is  the  essential  message  of  a  new 
study  by  Washington  economists  Gary  and 
Aldona  Robbins  for  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Innovation.  It  shows  that  the  1966  Tax  Re- 
form Act  (which  raised  capital  gains  rates  by 
40  percett)  cut  the  values  of  conunercial  real 
estate  b^  17  percent  and  home  values  by  9.2 
percent.! 

Together,  these  losses  add  up  to  more  than 
$1  trillicii  in  total  current  asset  values  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  That  accounts  for  most 
of  the  Ir.S.  financial  sector  problems.  The 
Robbinsfs  say  the  capital-gains  tax  increase 
alone  copt  current  home-owners  at  least  $125 
billion  in  housing  values.  Since  1966,  the 
value  of  commercial  real  estate  investment 
trusts  also  plunged  60  percent. 

As  the  Robbinses  argue:  "since  1963,  the 
value  of  failed  S&L  real  estate  assets  has 
fallen  by  $28  billion.  These  assets  now  or  will 
belong  to  the  Resolution  Trust  Corp.— the 
agency  Set  up  to  deal  with  the  S&L  prob- 
lem."    I 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  real  estate  is 
the  mo4^  tax-sensitive  commodity  there  is. 
Every  dillar  that  must  be  paid  in  taxes  on  a 
property  is  a  dollar  that  cannot  be  paid  ei- 
ther as  4iortgage  payments  or  rental  income. 
Since  a  property's  total  market  value  is  di- 
rectly related  to  those  payments  or  imputed 
rental  Income,  any  tax  increase  slashes 
value.    I 

"Sinc4  86  percent  of  S&L  assets  are  mort- 
gages a|id  mortgage-backed  securities,  tax 
policies  [Which  reduce  real  estate  values  will 
logically  diminish  the  value  of  S&L  assets" 
and  contribute  directly  to  the  disappearance 
of  savlngs-and-loan  capital. 

In  196^  Congress  raised  the  top  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains  to  28  percent,  limited  losses  on 
"passive'  investments,  curtailed  deprecia- 
tion schedules  on  conunercial  real  estate,  re- 
pealed toe  10-year  amortization  of  construc- 
tion-period costs  and  taxes,  tightened  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  rules,  changed  and 
tightened  the  rules  on  real  estate  tax  shel- 
ters an(|  real  estate  investment  trusts,  and 
made  a  tumber  of  changes  In  real  estate  ac- 
countinf  rules. 

It  also  cut  the  top  marginal  tax  rates,  dra- 
matically reducing  the  value  of  the  income- 
tax  deletion  on  home-mortgage  interest 
pajrments.  While  both  the  rate  reductions 
and  lodphole  closings  were  desirable  to 
eliminafe  distortions  in  the  economy,  their 
powerful  8  percent  impact  on  cutting  com- 
mercial real  estate  values  was  more  than 
doubled  by  the  rise  in  capital  gains. 

The  Bobbinses  conclude  that  altogether 
the  effett  of  Tax  Reform  on  the  Resolution 
Trust  Cbrp. -owned  properties  is  some  $35.6 
billion,  (f  which  $21  billion  is  attributable  to 
capital  fains  and  to  passive  loss  restrictions. 
(See  Table.) 

On  Jan.  23,  Federal  Reserve  (Thairman  Alan 
Greenspan  was  asked  by  Sen.  Connie  Mack, 
Florida  Republican,  "If  we  lowered  the  cap- 
ital gaits  tax  rate,  what  impact  would  it 
have  on  l:he  value  of  assets,  the  value  of  real 
estate?'" 

Mr.  Greenspan  replied:  "1  think  it's  fairly 
evident  that  to  the  extent  the  capital-gains 
tax  is  Iqwrered,  you  will  get  potentially  high- 
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.  There's  no  question 
capital-gains  tax  cut 


would  be  helpful  wltb  respect  to  the  Issue  of 
property  values  and  economic  growth." 

In  short,  a(  capital-gains  tax  cut  would  by 
itself  go  a  Ictag  way  to  restoring  the  nation's 
financial  system,  even  as  it  reduced  the  defi- 
cit by  $32  billion  over  five  years.  Those  who 
oppose  it  are  doing  so  strictly  out  of 
"idiotology,!"  not  "fairness." 
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'  Tax  Reform  on  Costs  of  the  SAL 

Bailout 
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S23.7  billion 

5.9  billion 
6.0  billion 

35.6  billion 

21.0  billion 


17.0  percent 


Capital  gainf  portion 

Reduction    i^   Commercial 
Real  Elstatie  Values 

Reduction    In    Residential 

Values 1 9.2  percent 

Source:  "Hok  Tax  Policy  Compounded  the  S&L 

Crisis"  InsUtui»  For  Policy  Innovation.  106,  2:91. 
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By  MH.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  641.  a1  bill  entitled  the  Improved 
Rural  and  3hort-Line  Railroad  Service 
Act;  to  th^  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  ai^d  Transportation. 

IMPROVED  liuRAL  AND  SHORT-LINE  RAILROAD 
1  SERVICE  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
address  thje  abandonment  of  railroad 
lines  acros4  rural  America. 

Today,  many  rural  communities 
across  the  pountry  are  in  danger  of  los- 
11  service.  If  this  happens, 
Ltions  will  be  far  reaching, 
id  small  shippers  will  be 
most  dlrec^y  affected  by  the  abandon- 
ments, butj  they  will  not  be  alone.  Rail 
workers  aiid  their  families,  schools, 
and  local  i^tail  businesses  will  all  suf- 
fer. Real  estate  values  will  drop,  and 
rural  highways  will  deteriorate  all  the 
more  rapidly.  In  short,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  rural  communty  may  be 
threatened  by  the  loss  of  rail  service. 

We  must  fight  for  our  rural  commu- 
nities. Rail  service  must  be  preserved 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  For 
this  reaso^,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  railroads  to  market 
their  lines  to  companies  interested  in 
continuind  rail  service  before  simply 
abandoning  the  track  to  the  salvage 
companiesj  The  acquiring  companies, 
which  are  usually  small  and  very  serv- 
ice-orientep,  can  often  solicit  enough 
new  busineiss  to  make  these  lines  prof- 
itable. Bedause  rural  rail  service  is  so 
important.!  we  need  to  give  those  com- 
panies interested  in  continuing  this 
service  every  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  know  firsthand  what  can  happen  if 
a  railroad  company  dedicates  itself  to 
selling  its  unprofitable  lines  to.  dedi- 
cated, more  aggressive  companies.  It  is 
impressive.  In  the  State  of  Kansas  the 
Atchison.  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.  his  been  working  for  several 
months  to  market  over  900  miles  of 
track  that  It  had  proposed  for  abandon- 
ment. Santa  Fe  has  hired  a  marketing 
specialist  *bo  has  contacted  short-line 
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operators  and  local  communities  In  an 
attempt  to  transfer  these  lines  to  com- 
panies interested  In  continuing  rail 
service.  The  results  have  been  very 
positive.  Hundreds  of  miles  have  al- 
ready been  sold  and  rail  service  has 
been  preserved  for  many  of  our  rural 
communities. 

Santa  Fe's  actions  to  date  are  exem- 
plary and  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  railroads.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
will  encourage  such  behavior  and  will 
facilitate  the  transfer  rather  than  the 
abandonment  of  rural  rail  lines.  The 
railroad  is  the  lifeline  of  many  rural 
communities,  and  we  cannot  allow  this 
lifeline  to  be  cut  off. 


By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HELMS): 

S.  642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  for  dependents  of  a 
taxpayer;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  for  dependent  chil- 
dren of  a  taxpayer  who  are  6  years  old 
or  younger;  to  the  Conmfiittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

PERSONAL  EXSMPnONS  FOR  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  discussing  some  important  propos- 
als to  reawaken  America's  slumbering 
economy  and  put  us  back  on  the  path 
to  growth — ideas  rooted  in  the  f^ree 
market  lessons  on  the  1980's. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  budget  package 
of  last  year,  those  lessons  were  roundly 
ignored.  Taxes  are  an  enemy  of  growth. 
And  less  growth,  inevitably,  means  less 
revenue  and  higher  deficits.  Somehow 
our  budget  agreement  managed  to  get 
these  basic  facts  wrong  at  every  turn. 
Its  budget  cuts  were  illusions.  Its  taxes 
greased  our  economic  slide.  The  slow- 
down we  face  has  added  new  debt.  And 
it  is  average  Americans  who  have  suf- 
fered. 

Congress,  it  seems,  has  abandoned 
proven  policies  for  the  tired  and  dis- 
credited strategies  of  the  past.  But  I 
believe  some  of  the  proposals  before  we 
today  go  a  long  way  toward  reversing 
the  rush  to  recession  we've  seen— par- 
ticularly the  proposal  by  my  colleague 
fi^>m  Wisconsin  to  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax,  with  special  consideration 
for  lower-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

If  I  can  take  a  moment,  however,  I 
want  to  focus  a  portion  of  this  discus- 
sion on  the  unique  needs  of  families. 
The  American  Tax  Code  is  a  national 
ssmibol  of  the  way  our  Government 
treats  families  and  their  challenges. 
And  that  national  symbol  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

Over  the  last  several  decades,  Amer- 
ica has  undergone  a  dramatic  shift  in 
the  distribution  of  its  tax  burden— but 
not  in  the  direction  you'd  expect.  Mas- 
sive new  tax  requirements  have  been 


placed  directly  on  families  with  chil- 
dren. In  a  heartless  paradox  we  have 
taken  resources  fi-om  the  people  who 
can  least  afford  to  part  vrtth  them. 

This  change  was  not  intentional.  But 
it  is  no  less  destructive  for  being 
thoughtless.  Since  the  early  part  of 
this  century  when  the  personal  exemp- 
tion was  first  enacted,  it  has  only  re- 
cently—within the  past  several  years- 
been  indexed  for  inflation.  And  over 
those  decades,  inflation  has  eaten  deep- 
ly into  the  margin  of  economic  secu- 
rity which  families  once  enjoyed — de- 
stroying 80  perecent  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption's worth. 

In  1917  the  personal  exemption  stood 
at  the  equivalent  of  $10,000  in  1990  dol- 
lars. Its  value  dropped  in  the  following 
years,  with  America  facing  the  Great 
Depression  and  the  Second  World  War. 
But  when  those  challenges  were  met, 
the  original  value  of  the  exemption  was 
never  restored.  And  in  the  decades 
which  followed,  the  value  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  has  steadily  and  dra- 
matically declined — eroded  by  inflation 
and  neglect. 

I  played  a  role  in  doubling  the  per- 
sonal exemption  to  nearly  $2,000  in  1985 
and  1986  during  the  development  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act.  That  was  an  impor- 
tant reform,  coming  at  a  critical  time. 
But  it  was  only  a  partial  step.  It  did 
not  satisfy  the  level  of  need.  It  did  not 
satisfy  the  precedent  of  history.  That 
change  was  not  the  end  of  a  process, 
but  the  beginning.  And  the  time  had 
come  for  a  second  step  as  bold  as  the 
first. 

Raising  a  child  and  keeping  a  house- 
hold is  a  more  expensive  proposition 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  accel- 
erating costs  of  health  care  and  edu- 
cation have  left  many  families  with 
basic  needs  they  cannot  meet.  The 
Family  Ek;onomics  Review  recently 
placed  the  costs  of  raising  a  child  in  a 
low-income  family  at  somewhere  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $5,000  per  year  per 
child. 

Those  problems  are  not  caused  pri- 
marily by  decreasing  income.  Many 
American  families  now  have  two  wage 
earners  instead  of  one — sometimes  out 
of  intention,  often  out  of  necessity.  In 
spite  of  this  trend,  many  still  cannot 
afford  decent  housing  or  adequate 
health  care — the  range  of  daily  needs 
for  families  with  children. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  central 
cause  of  these  difficulties  is  the  weight 
of  increased,  unfair,  and  counter- 
productive taxation  of  American  fami- 
lies. And,  to  be  more  specific,  the  prob- 
lem has  been  magnified  by  a  dramatic 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption over  the  years. 

For  example,  in  1950  when  the  median 
family  income  stood  at  $3,319,  the  per- 
sonal exemption  was  $600  per  year.  An 
average  family  of  four  with  no  other 
exemptions  could  deduct  about  72  per- 
cent of  its  income  ftom  taxation. 


In  1989,  however,  when  the  average 
family  income  totaled  $34,213  per  year. 
Americans  were  allowed  a  $2,000  per- 
sonal exemption.  Despite  the  increase 
enacted  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  an  av- 
erage family  of  four  with  no  other  de- 
ductions can  now  exempt  only  24  per- 
cent of  their  income  f^m  taxation. 

To  offset  the  same  iwrcentage  of  fam- 
ily income  today  as  in  1950,  the  per- 
sonal exemption  would  have  to  be  set 
at  about  $6,184. 

This  inequity  hurts  all  taxpayers, 
but  it  hurts  families  with  children 
more  than  any  other  group.  And  it 
places  a  special  burden  on  America's 
poor- particularly  racial  and  ethnic 
groui»  which  often  face  the  greatest 
economic  challenges.  Today  about  50 
percent  of  American  fajnilies  have  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age.  Tet  more 
than  60  percent  of  black  families,  and 
more  than  70  percent  of  Hispanic  fami- 
lies, have  children  over  18. 

Our  Tax  Code  has  pressed  down  on 
families  an  unfair  weight  of  taxation. 
It  has  tied  their  hands  in  a  time  when 
we  must  depend  on  families  to  meet 
needs  of  their  own.  And,  for  this  rea- 
son, I  have  introduced  legislation.  S. 
152,  to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
to  $4,000  and  to  index  that  figure  for  in- 
flation. This  will  not  bring  the  exemp- 
tion up  to  its  historical  value,  but  It 
will  bring  tax  relief  to  families.  And  it 
will  be  available  to  all  families,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  itemize  or  can  afford  tax 
shelters. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  the  ideal.  But  my 
commitment  is  to  meet  a  need,  not  Just 
to  pass  a  particular  bill.  I  will  suiqwrt 
any  legislation  which  allows  families 
with  children  to  keep  more  of  their 
own  money.  And  so  I  will  also  be  intro- 
ducing two  other  measures.  The  first 
will  increase  the  personal  exemption  to 
$4,000  for  dependents  alone.  The  second 
will  increase  the  personal  exemption  to 
$4,000  for  children-  aged  6  and  under. 
While  these  approaches  are  less  com- 
prehensive, they  would  provide  imme- 
diate help  to  families  that  need  it 
most— families  with  young  children, 
families  on  tight  budgets  with  pressing 
needs. 

These  are  not  proposals  to  create  new 
govenmient  handouts.  They  do  not  ad- 
dress difficult  needs  with  a  new  Federal 
program.  Rather,  my  pro];>osals  would 
simply  allow  families  to  keep  more  of 
the  money  they  earn.  Money  they  des- 
perately need.  Money  that  is  now  un- 
fairly taken. 

Now  that  we  are  conf^nted  with  a 
troubled  economy,  a  higher  number  of 
American  families  are  grappling  with 
the  reality  of  financial  hardship.  As  a 
result,  I  expect  we  will  see  a  number  of 
proposals  for  new  or  expanded  entitle- 
ment programs.  But  good  questions 
have  been  raised  over  the  effectiveness 
of  this  apiiroach.  Often  our  best  inten- 
tions are  frustrated  by  excessive  ad- 
ministrative costs,  waste  and  unin- 
tended consequences.  But  by  patting 
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money  directly  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  American  family,  we  can  provide 
them  the  power  to  make  their  own 
choices.  We  can  reduce  their  economic 
burdens  so  families  can  better  play 
their  vital  social  role — giving  them  the 
means  to  educate  and  care  for  their 
children  wlchout  ineffective  or  intru- 
sive Federal  programs. 

If  we  were  to  double  the  personal  ex- 
emption for  everyone,  families  would 
feel  their  burden  lightened  imme- 
diately. A  family  of  four  which  makes 
$20,000  a  year  after  subtracting  the 
standard  deduction  would  cut  their 
Federal  tax  obligation  firom  $1,T74  to 
less  than  $600.  Middle  income  families 
would  also  benefit.  A  family  of  five 
earning  $40,000  per  year  after  the  stand- 
ard deduction  is  taken  would  see  their 
Federal  taxes  fall  from  about  $5,500  to 
about  $2,500. 

For  too  many  decades,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  been  blind  to  the  prac- 
tical, pressing  economic  needs  of 
American  families.  We  have  a  tax 
structure  that  responds  to  every  spe- 
cial interest  under  the  svm.  Yet  no  one 
stalks  these  halls  to  speak  for  the  fam- 
ily. No  demand  Is  made  for  its  Just 
treatment.  And,  as  a  result,  the  family 
has  suffered  in  our  Tax  Code. 

It  is  a  problem  rooted  in  the  neglect 
of  decades.  But  the  bottom  line  is  sim- 
ple. American  families  are  seeing  a 
greater  portion  of  their  paychecks  sent 
to  Washington  and  seeing  precious  lit- 
tle in  return.  The  personal  exemption 
has  steadily  lost  its  value.  It  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
it  does  not  fairly  reflect  today's  costs 
of  raising  a  child. 

So  as  we  take  a  look  at  the  various 
economic  reform  proposals  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  table,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  one 
change  that  will  provide  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  family.  It  is  not  a  handout. 
It  la  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  S. 
152  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 
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By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990  to  allow  oCT- 
settlng  transfers  among  discretionary 
spending  categories;  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

BUDOVr  ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing in  behalf  of  Senator  Bradley 
and  myself  a  very  simple  amendment 
to  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 

It  would  do  something  that  this  Sen- 
ate passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session.  It  would  change  the  budg- 
et agreement  so  that  it  would  take  a 
simple  majority  to  transfer  funds  firom 
the  defense  function,  for  example,  to 
discretionary  nondefense. 

Right  now.  we  are  in  a  ridiculous  and 
onprecedented  situation.  Let  us  say  we 


wars  { nd  put  it  over  to  Head  Start, 
where  We  are  now  reaching  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  young  people  who  need  that 
help.  Illght  now,  it  would  take  60  votes 
of  thii  body  to  do  that.  The  amend- 
ment liiat  Senator  Bradley  and  I  have 
introdaced  would  bring  that  back  down 
to  a  simple  majority,  to  50  votes. 

The  Benate.  on  that  last  long  night, 
adopteo  an  amendment.  I  offered  to 
modifyf  the  budget  agreement  to  do 
that,  t  am  told  the  signal  came  from 
the  Wltite  House  that  if  my  amendment 
was  adopted  in  conference,  the  Presi- 
going  to  veto  the  bill, 
on  reflection,  we  go  back  to  a 
rhere  a  majority  can  get  some- 
ke  this  done. 

freezing  defense  expenditures 
cold  war  level.  We  have  just 
•ough  the  experience  of  using 
our  a^ms  effectively  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  it  is  interesting  that  most  of 
these  ^xotic  things  that  we  have  been 
spenditg  money  on  we  could  not  use 
over  tiere.  Patriot  missile  production 
was  started  in  1979.  We  have  been,  I 
think,  ror  10  years  arguing  over  the  B- 
1  bomier.  How  many  B-1  bombers  did 
we  usejin  the  Middle  East?  Not  a  single 
B-1  bomber.  It  just  was  not  practical. 

So  we  want  a  strong  defense.  We 
want  obe  that  is  highly  mobile.  But  to 
freeze  \n  fiscal  year  1992  $296  billion  for 
defense;  to  freeze  in  fiscal  year  1993  $293 
billion  for  defense  I  do  not  think  makes 
sense.  (After  World  War  n,  we  cut  de- 
fense expenditures  90  percent  in  3 
years.  Everyone  acknowledges  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  growth 
in  oursconomy. 

I  ami  °ot  suggesting  we  do  anything 
like  that  today,  but  I  do  want  to  main- 
tain the  flexibility  so  that  this  body 
can  sh^  fi-om  one  function  to  another. 
This  d(  les  not  change  the  pay-as-you-go 
provisj  }n.  It  does  not  add  1  penny  to 
the  del  icit.  It  simply  says  if  we  want  to 
transfer  funds  from  that  defense  func- 
tion t)  the  discretionary  nondefense 
fUncticn,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
that  with  a  majority  of  votes  in  this 
body. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  does.  It 
is  not  complicated.  It  is  a  very  simple 
Lent.  My  hope  is  that  the  Sen- 
take  the  same  stand  it  did  on 
It  night  of  the  last  session.  I 
in  reflection,  the  House  and  the 
President  will  agree  that  this  is  the  ap- 
proachlwe  ought  to  be  taking. 

We  iave  huge  domestic  needs.  We 
have  been  able  to  muster  unbelievable 
resources  to  meet  a  threat  in  the  Mid- 
dle E^t.  I  want  to  devote  some  re- 
source* in  this  country  to  meet  the 
threat  iof  a  poor-quality  education  for 
too  n^ny  people.  I  want  to  devote 
some  resources  to  see  that  we  provide 
adequate  health  care  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. I  do  not  want  to  fireeze  in  the 
kind  of  defense  spending  that  we  see  in 
the  Bu4get  Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 
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to  join  my  colleague  f^om  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  in  introducing  legislation  that 
will  enable  us  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  in  line  with  our  national  prior- 
ities over  the  next  5  years.  Last  year's 
hastily  assembled  budget  deal  locked 
In  budget  (choices  for  5  years.  I  do  not 
believe  thpse  long-term  choices  were 
well  thougiht  out;  I  do  not  believe  they 
reflect  th^  appropriate  priorities  for 
American  families;  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  give  us  the  flexibility  to  respond 
to  domestic  and  international  crises  as 
they  emerge. 

This  bill  would  permit  Congress  to 
shift  fun^s  among  various  Federal 
spending  dategories,  which  will  allow 
us  to  reaUze  futtire  savings  from  de- 
fense spending  and  address  pressing  do- 
mestic ne^ds.  Last  year's  law,  in  the 
name  of  budget  reform,  placed  separate 
caps  on  dffense  spending,  foreign  aid, 
and  domestic  discretionary  spending 
for  the  next  3  years.  Shifting  funds 
from  one  pf  these  broad  categories  to 
another  twill  require  a  60-vote 
supermajofity.  And  even  when  60  Sen- 
ators agree  on  the  shift,  the  law  still 
subjects  aill  the  programs  in  the  in- 
creased category  to  an  across-the- 
board  cut. 

What  dobs  this  mean  in  practice?  It 
means  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
terminate  I  funding  for  a  wasteful  pro- 
gram like  Che  B-1  Bomber  and  use  part 
of  the  savings  for  underfunded  pro- 
grams that  work,  such  as  Head  Start, 
WIC,  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Grants,  and  other  investments  in  chil- 
dren. It  dpes  not  mean  that  we  will 
have  morel  budget  discipline.  What  in- 
centives i^  there  to  search  out  and  re- 
alize saving  in  any  one  area  if  there  is 
no  way  to  |  use  any  of  those  savings  for 
other  priorities? 

This  legislation  solves  this  problem 
with  two  jnodifications  to  the  Budget 
Act.  Firstl  it  permits  Congress  to  ex- 
ceed the  budget  cap  in  any  category  if 
and  only  iif  the  increase  is  offset  by  a 
reduction  (in  another  category.  Con- 
gress may(  make  such  a  transfer  by 
simple  majority  vote.  Second,  there 
will  be  no  across-the-board  reductions 
if  offsets  kre  provided.  This  bill  does 
not  chang^  the  overall  spending  blue- 
print in  current  law.  Overall  discre- 
tionary standing  cannot  change.  But 
we  will  b<J  able  to  make  the  choices 
that  we  were  elected  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  President 
Bush  asked  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
to  "move  forward  aggressively  on  the 
domestic  ft-ont."  The  American  people 
are  also  asking  us  to  deal  with  the 
health  cart  crisis,  the  recession,  drugs, 
crime,  th^  infrastructure,  and  other 
challenges  here  at  home.  They  believe 
that  we  can  give  priority  to  these  cri- 
ses without  raising  taxes,  by  finding 
savings  elsewhere  in  the  budget.  They 
are  right.  But  we  need  a  system  that 
lets  us  maike  those  transfers  when  we 
find  them.  The  bill  that  my  colleague. 
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Mr.  Simon,  and  I  are  introducing  today 
will  open  the  door  for  us  to  move  for- 
ward on  the  real  priorities  for  Ameri- 
ca's families.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  BOND,  Mr.  BURNS  Mr. 
Chapbk,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Kasten.      Mr.      Kerry.      Mr. 
McCain,   Mr.   Murkowski,   Mr. 
NiCKLKS,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Rud- 
MAN,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Wallop,  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  645.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce    by   providing   for    uniform 
standards  of  liability  for  harm  arising 
out  of  general  aviation  accidents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

GENERAL  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  LIABIUTT 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  a  bill  that  is  vital 
for  the  survival  of  the  general  aviation 
industry.  Close  examination  of  the 
problems  plaguing  the  general  aviation 
industry  is  critical  if  we  are  going  to 
help  this  industry  survive.  In  the  past 
11  years,  we  have  witnessed  a  dramatic 
decline  in  the  sales  of  general  aviation 
planes.  In  1990  fewer  than  1.200  general 
aviation  planes  were  sold.  Compared  to 
the  17.000  sold  in  1979.  that  is  a  decrease 
of  over  90  percent.  In  the  process,  we 
have  lost  thousands  of  high-technology 
manufacturing  Jobs. 

During  the  same  period,  liability 
costs  for  the  industry  have  soared  from 
S24  million  to  well  over  $200  million  an- 
nually. This  nearly  tenfold  increase  in 
liability  costs  is  not  due  to  an  increase 
in  accidents — the  accident  rate  has  im- 
proved steadily.  It  is  due  solely  to  the 
size  of  damage  awards  and  the  expand- 
ing number  of  situations  in  which  man- 
ufacturers are  held  responsible  for 
damages  f^m  general  aviation  acci- 
dents. In  short,  with  general  aviation 
accident  rates  going  down  while  liabil- 
ity costs  are  soEu-ing.  we  need  to  ask 
serious  questions  about  the  standards 
to  which  aircraft  manufacturers  are 
held  under  our  current  tort  system.  We 
also  need  to  find  constructive  answers, 
such  as  the  General  Aviation  Accident 
Liability  Standards  Act. 

The  problem.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  is  no  uniform  standard  which  ap- 
plies to  liability  cases  for  this  indus- 
try. The  result  is  inconsistent  court 
Judgments  from  State  to  State  and,  in 
turn,  instability  and  unpredictability 
in  the  industxy. 

This  point  was  recently  illustrated 
by  Rubs  Meyer,  president  of  Cessna 
Aircraft  which  is  based  in  Wichita,  KS. 
Cessna  is  the  second  largest  general 
aviation  aircraft  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  and.  until  1986.  also  the 
world's  leading  producer  of  piston-pow- 
ered airplanes.  Cessna  stopped  itroduc- 


ing  piston  aircraft  in  1986.  in  large  part 
due  to  the  liability  crisis.  Russ  Meyer 
has  said  that  Cessna  would  approve 
plans  to  resume  production  of  single- 
engine  aircraft  within  24  hours  of  con- 
gressional action  to  address  the  prod- 
uct liability  system. 

The  need  for  a  uniform  Federal  prod- 
uct liability  standard  is  clear.  A  Fed- 
eral standard  will  correct  the  legal  in- 
consistencies which  exist  for  this  oth- 
erwise fully  federally  regulated  indus- 
try. The  Federal  Government  regulates 
the  industry  from  design  to  production; 
the  air  traffic  control  system  is  feder- 
ally operated  and  regulated.  The  Fed- 
eral interest  and  presence  in  aviation 
is  all  pervasive  except  in  one  area — liti- 
gation is  conducted  under  individual 
and  widely  varying  State  laws.  Federal 
product  liability  standards,  a  comer- 
stone  of  this  legislation,  would  provide 
uniformity  and  predictability. 

When  a  manufacturer  sells  an  air- 
craft, the  new  owner  is  responsible  for 
the  inspection,  maintenance,  and  up- 
keep of  that  aircraft.  As  long  as  a  man- 
ufacturer provides  the  required 
warnings  and  information,  he  should 
not  be  held  liable  for  an  accident  that 
results  from  the  owner's  failure  to  per- 
form these  responsibilities.  This,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  the  manufacturer's 
responsibility. 

To  address  this,  this  bill  establishes  a 
20-year  statute  of  repose  for  aircraft 
and  replacement  parts— which  begins 
anew  each  time  a  system  or  a  part  is 
replaced.  In  this  way,  we  are  not  allow- 
ing anyone  who  is  at  fault  to  get  off 
the  hook,  but  we  are  ensuring  that 
manufacturers  are  held  responsible 
only  for  those  wrongs  they  have  com- 
mitted, and  no  more.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Euroi)ean  Community  is  far 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  reform- 
ing its  product  liability  standards,  in- 
cluding the  institution  of  a  10-year 
statute  of  reix>se.  This  is  half  the  20- 
year  statute  proposed  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  retains  both  strict  li- 
ability and  Joint  and  several  liability 
between  the  manufacturers  of  all  sub- 
systems and  component  parts,  and  it 
enacts  comparative  responsibility 
among  other  parties. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out 
what  the  bill  does  not  do.  It  does  not 
cap  damages  in  any  way.  It  does  not 
cap  or  limit  attorneys'  fees.  It  does  not 
waive  the  resimnsibility  to  supply 
warnings  against  dangers  regardless  of 
the  age  of  the  product.  It  does  not 
limit  warranties  given  by  the  manufac- 
turer. Nor  does  it  limit  a  person's  right 
to  sue. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  General  Avia- 
tion Accident  Liability  Standards  Act. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  a  biparti- 
san group  of  24  Senators  in  support  of 
this  measure.  This  bill  also  has  the 
support  of  both  manufacturers  and 
users  of  general  aviation,  a  combina- 
tion that  is  unique  for  a  product  liabil- 
ity reform  bill.  In  addition,  the  admin- 


istration continues  to  supjwrt  this  leg- 
islation as  it  has  in  years  past. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  aviation  liability  reform  is  not 
a  new  one.  While  we  continue  to  debate 
the  issue  here  in  Congress,  rapid 
changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the 
global  marketplace. 

When  the  European  Community  con- 
solidates its  markets  in  1992,  our  do- 
mestic industries  will  face  new  chal- 
lenges in  the  trade  arena.  With  1992 
Just  around  the  comer,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  overlook  the  realities  of  the 
problems  for  our  general  aviation  in- 
dustry if  the  Congress  does  not  act  ex- 
peditiously on  this  bill.  With  sales 
down  among  major  manufacturers,  our 
foreign  trading  partners  are  readying 
their  planes  for  export  to  our  country. 

Wichita.  KS.  is  currently  known  as 
the  Air  Capital  of  the  World,  lanjely 
because  of  the  prowess  of  the  three 
major  general  aviation  manufacturers 
based  there.  A  change  in  this  status 
would  not  only  hurt  the  industry  in 
Kansas  but  would  also  further  weaken 
our  domestic  industry. 

General  aviation  is  a  major  part  of 
our  national  air  transportation  system 
and  is  today  facing  a  crisis  of  unprece- 
dented proportions  which  is  related  to 
the  tort  system.  While  rising  product 
liability  costs  are  not  the  only  factor 
contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  in- 
dustry, they  are  certainly  among  the 
most  significant.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCAEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
my  distinguished  coUeague  from  Kan- 
sas for  her  efforts.  I  am  pleased  to  once 
again  offer  my  strong  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Quite  fi-ankly  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
believe  that  we  are  standing  here  again 
discussing  this  issue.  This  is  the  fourth 
Congress  in  a  row  in  which  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  has  introduced  this 
measure.  Passage  of  this  bill  is  not 
only  of  tremendous  importance  to  our 
aviation  industry,  it  is  vital  to  our 
country  as  a  whole.  Although  it  is  fo- 
cused on  one  sector — general  aviation. 
it  has  broad  implications. 

Aviation  is  now  our  most  prominent 
mode  of  transportation.  It  is  to  the 
aOth  century  what  railroads  were  to  the 
19th  century.  As  we  move  toward  the 
year  2000,  aviation  will  only  assume 
greater  prominence  as  we  struggle  to 
compete  in  the  global  marketplace. 

Here  in  this  country,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  rich  and  proud  tradition 
in  the  field  of  aviation.  Our  "firsts"  are 
many:  the  Wright  Brothers,  the  first 
transoceanic  flight,  the  first  Jet  air- 
craft. These  all  belong  to  the  United 
States.  Yet  we  are  losing  our  edge. 

This  decline  was  vividly  illustrated 
in  a  hearing  on  another  issue  that  took 
place  before  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee several  years  ago.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  Col.  Frank  Borman,  former 
Air  Force  pilot,  former  astronaut,  and 
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former  jtresldent  of  Eastern  Airlines. 
At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Borman 
wanted  to  make  an  additional  point  to 
the  conmilttee.  After  leaving  Eastern, 
he  had  gone  back  to  New  Mexico  to 
relax  and  return  to  flying  small  air- 
craft for  enjoyment.  He  was  both 
stunned  and  angry  to  discover  that 
there  are  no  young  people  around  air- 
ports any  more  learning  to  fly.  No  one 
Jumping  in  and  bumming  a  ride,  no  one 
learning  how  to  fly  as  generations  of 
Americans  have  done  since  Kitty 
Hawk. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  ask  why?  The 
sad  answer  is:  They  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to.  This  unfortuante  situation  is 
going  to  have  an  increasingly  serious 
Impact  on  the  industry.  Demand  for  pi- 
lots will  continue  to  exi>and.  Unless  we 
encourage  general  aviation  and  make 
learning  to  fly  affordable  again  for  our 
young  men  and  women,  we  are  going  to 
face  a  crisis  in  pilots. 

Colonel  Borman  rightly  laid  the 
blame  for  the  problem  on  product  li- 
ability costs.  The  industiV  can  no 
longer  afford  to  produce  the  type  of 
planes  so  many  Americans  used  to 
learn  to  fly  in.  Product  liability  costs 
have  escalated  almost  900  percent  in 
the  last  decade,  devastating  the  indus- 
try, despite  a  steadily  improving  safety 
record.  Consequently,  we  now  make 
fewer  aircraft  in  1  year  than  we  did  per 
month  in  the  1970's.  Especially  hard  hit 
have  been  single  engine  piston  powered 
craft.  Deliveries  have  declined  over  40 
percent  just  in  the  past  year. 

Furthermore,  aviation  has  been  one 
of  the  few  Industries  where  we  still 
maintain  a  positive  balance  of  trade. 
How  much  longer  will  this  last  if  the 
general  aviation  industry  continues  to 
decline?  From  1969  to  1990,  exports  of 
general  aviation  aircraft  declined  20 
percent.  fW>m  566  to  442.  In  the  late 
1970*8,  we  exported  nearly  4,000  units  a 
year.  The  astronomically  high  costs  of 
U.S.  product  liability  Insurance  makes 
our  small  aircraft  uncompetitive 
abroad.  And  you  can  be  sure  that  where 
our  manufacturers  are  being  forced  out 
of  the  field  by  product  liability  costs, 
foreign  competitors  are  filling  the 
void. 

We  must  have  reasonable  standards. 
This  legislation  does  not  cap  damages. 
It  does  not  impose  restrictions  on  at- 
torneys' fees.  It  does  not  limit  or  waive 
responsibility  to  provide  warnings  on 
known  dangers  or  defects,  regardless  of 
the  age  of  the  product.  It  does  not  af- 
fect the  rights  of  persons  injured  on 
the  ground  or  other,  more  general 
areas  of  product  liability  law.  It  simply 
establishes  uniform  Federal  standards 
liability. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  act  on  this 
legislation  if  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  its  leadership  role  in  the 
aviation  industry.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  all  expressed  their  supiwrt 
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for  tie  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
likevnse  show  their  support,  and  I 
againi  salute  my  fMend  trora  Kansas  for 
all  her  hard  work  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
and  always  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
this  liill,  and  I  strongly  support  it.  As 
a  gemeral  rule,  I  would  usually  oppose 
Fedeital  legislation  that  may  preempt 
matters  that  are  traditionally  and 
propo'ly  left  to  State  law  remedies.  I 
see  tils  bill  as  one  of  those  rare  and 
necessary  exceptions  to  that  general 
rule. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee  learned 
during  hearings  last  year,  liability 
costs; to  the  general  aviation  industry 
have  literally  skyrocketed  in  the  past 
few  wears.  This  is  in  spite  of  equally 
8ignil|cant  positive  leaps  in  overall 
safet3f  records.  However,  as  the  issue  is 
presetited  today,  there  are  almost  as 
manyi  differing  standards  of  potential 
liability  as  there  are  States  in  our  Na- 
tion. Yet  of  all  the  forms  of  transpor- 
tation, this  industry  stands  virtually 
vmprotected  against  the  whims  of  ever- 
changing  State  product  liability  laws.  I 
think  that  this  situation  has  become  so 
extreme  that  it  necessitates  national 
standfurds. 

We  ■  must  also  remember  that  this 
partioular  form  of  transportation  has 
possibly  the  best  safety  record  in  our 
count^.  There  have  been  fewer  deaths 
and  injuries  in  this  industry  than  any 
other! 

It  ii  also  important  to  note  that  this 
is  not)  a  bill  which  places  cai>s  on  dam- 
ages ^r  otherwise  prevents  a  deserving 
\tt  from  recovering  for  his  or  her 
is  in  the  event  of  an  accident  or 
This  bill  simply  apportions  li- 
fer damages  according  to  a  de- 
it's  degree  of  fault.  This  is  most 
kble  and  fair.  Liability  is  appor- 
tioned according  to  a  defendant's  de- 
gree of  involvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture, design,  maintenance,  sale,  and  op- 
eratidn  of  the  product.  All  parties  are 
potenjbially  liable  in  proportion  to  their 
participation  in  the  cause  of  injuries. 

legislation  is  most  reasonable 
Ir.  Our  general  aviation  industry 
valued  and  important  part  of 
[can  history  and  culture.  This  in- 
has  demonstrated  its  respon- 
and  awareness  of  safety  and  its 
conmiitment  to  safety,  in  terms  of 
both  financial  conmiitment  and  re- 
search, is  vmparalleled. 

Wit  1  aU  of  this  in  mind,  it  is  fair  to 
ask  1  rhy  this  bill  has  been  so  con- 
troveivial  in  past  years.  The  hearings 
in  this  Judiciary  Committee  last  year 
made  that  very  clear.  By  far,  the  real 
significant  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion is  coming  from  one  source:  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers'  Association. 
For  all  of  the  fine  efforts  exerted  by 
this  fine  association,  it  still  has  mem- 
bers iwho  are  less  motivated  by  the 
principles  of  the  vast  majority  of  its 
mem)  ers  than  by  greed.  That  is  what 
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President— greed,  and  little  else. 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  should 
stand  in  ;he  way  of  good  legislating.  It 
is  time  f)r  the  full  Senate  to  address 
this  bill  and  to  vote  on  this  session. 
Let's  addy^ss  this  problem  in  the  man- 
ner and  With  the  attention  that  it  de- 
serves. Ahd  I  certainly  again  conmaend 
my  intrepid  and  courageous  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Nancy  Kassebaum. 
for  her  sincere  efforts  in  this  regard.  I 
so  admire  her  perseverance. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  col- 
league fDom  Kansas  in  reintroducing 
the  Oenef^  Aviation  Accident  Liabil- 
ity Standards  Act.  a  bill  to  establish 
Federal  standards  of  liability  for  injury 
or  property  damage  resulting  ftom  a 
general  aviation  accident.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  last  year's  S.  640,  as  re- 
ported favorably  on  a  voice  vote  by  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

Our  legislation  addresses  one  of  the 
most  significant  factors  that  have 
brought  iibout  the  decline  of  the  gen- 
eral aviation  industry:  increased  prod- 
uct liability  exposure  and  its  cost  to 
aircraft  nuijiufacturers.  Today,  manu- 
facturers^ are  spending  considerable 
time  and  resources  on  defending  law- 
suits—Piper Aircraft  estimates  that 
they  spend  $250,000  per  month  just  on 
defense  costs — instead  of  developing  or 
perfecting  technology.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in 
general  akriation  has  plummeted  to  1.49 
per  lOO.MO  flight  hour  flown,  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  paid  claims 
and  out-Qf-pocket  defense  expenses  has 
skyrockeited  f^om  about  $24  million  in 
1977  to  roughly  $209  million  in  1985.  Let 
me  repeat  that  particular  fact:  Fatal 
accidents  in  general  aviation  have  gone 
down  and  stayed  down,  yet  claim  and 
defense  costs  have  shot  up. 

That  h^lfty  cost  burden  has  a  heavy 
impact  dn  the  health  of  the  general 
aviation  i  industry— and  the  thousands 
of  jobs  in!  that  sector.  Sales  of  domestic 
aircraft  have  dropped  sharply  since  the 
peak  yeajrs  in  the  late  1970's.  As  the 
Commerde  Conmilttee  noted  in  its  1989 
committee  report:  "This  decline  has  af- 
fected virtually  every  manufacturer 
and  is  retlected  in  sales  of  all  types  of 
aircraft.'*  Cessna  Aircraft.  Pii)er  Air- 
craft, an(l  Beech  Aircraft  are  scaling 
back  or  lilting  production  of  some  air- 
craft, and  that  has  caused  employment 
to  drop  [precipitously— by  65  percent 
over  the  •  i>ast  decade.  I  am  sure  that 
the  ripple  effect  of  such  a  drastic  in- 
dustry downswing  on  the  economies  of 
the  indufljtry's  home  conmiimities  is  all 
too  clear  to  my  colleagues. 

Neither  is  the  effect  of  high  liability 
costs  evident  only  within  the  industry. 
These  copts  ultimately  are  borne  by 
the  consiumer,  and  by  our  national 
economy^  Today,  product  liability 
costs,  averaging  $70,000  per  new  air- 
craft in  1985.  have  become  the  largest 
single  fa<  tor  in  the  price  of  a  new  sin- 
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gle  engine  airplane.  Further,  while  1981 
general  aviation  exports  contributed 
an  annual  multimillion  dollar  surplus 
to  our  Nation's  balance  of  trade,  in  the 
past  10  years  the  U.S.  general  aviation 
industry  has  sufl'ered  significant  trade 
deficits.  That  contributes  to  our  na- 
tional trade  deficit,  a  source  of  much 
concern. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  is 
meant  to  provide  for  some  uniformity, 
and  thus  some  ceii^nty.  in  the  areas 
o£  liability  exposure  for  the  general 
aviation  industry.  It  is  narrowly  tai- 
lored to  general  aviation,  and  would 
apply  only  to  aircraft  that  carry  fewer 
than  20  passengers  and  are  not  engaged 
in  regularly  scheduled  ixtssenger  serv- 
ice. 

Under  this  measure,  three  important 
changes  in  liability  law  would  be  made. 
First,  the  act  would  create  one  set  of 
Federal  stauidards  governing  accident 
liability  in  the  general  aviation  indus- 
try, and  limit  the  availability  of  puni- 
tive damages  to  those  situations  where 
the  manufacturer's  conduct  was  proven 
to  manifest  conscious,  flagrant  indif- 
ference to  safety.  Today,  the  variation 
in  state  liability  laws  presents  general 
aviation  manufacturers  with  a  wide 
range  of  liability  standards,  and  the 
unpredictability  and  uncertainty 
caused  by  the  variation  contribute  to 
overall  instability  in  the  industry. 
With  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  stand- 
ard, manufacturers  will  be  better  able 
to  do  longterm  business  planning,  and 
spend  more  resources  on  the  research 
and  development  of  new.  safe  aircraft. 

Second,  the  measure  would  adopt  the 
rule  of  comparative  responsibility  for 
lawsuits  resulting  f^om  a  general  avia- 
tion accident.  Comparative  responsibil- 
ity would  ensure  that  the  pfirties  to  the 
lawsuit  each  bear  responsibility  for 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  dam- 
ages. 

Third,  a  20-year  statute  of  response, 
to  start  on  the  date  of  delivery,  would 
be  established  in  manufacturer  liabil- 
ity. General  aviation  manufacturers 
currently  remain  liable  for  an  aircraft 
regardless  of  its  age  and  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  subject  to  modifications  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  manufacturer. 

These  changes  are  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  general  aviation  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Without  them,  we 
will  continue  to  see  a  decline  in  the 
general  aviation  Industry— and  equally 
imjmrtant,  a  decline  in  jobs  and  trade. 
We  need  to  give  manufacturers  some 
relief,  in  the  shape  of  one  uniform 
standard,  trom  the  confusing  patch- 
work of  state  liability  laws  if  we  are  to 
help  stabilize  the  industry  and  promote 
its  competitiveness  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  en- 
sure that  the  rights  of  those  suffer  in- 
jury in  general  aviation  accidents  are 
protected.  In  my  view,  this  bill  is  a 
step  toward  that  end.  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 


By  Mr.  DbCONCINI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Hollinos, 
Mr.   WiRTH,   Mr.   Spectter,    Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Robb, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Sarhanes,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Sas- 
SER,    Ms.    MiKULSia,    and    Mr. 
Brown): 
S.  646.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment   of   additional    bankruptcy 
judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ADOmONAL  BANKKUPTCY 
JUDGES 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  authorize  the  appointment 
of  14  additional  bankruptcy  judges  for 
placement  in  districts  recommended  by 
the  Judicial  Conference.  The  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  is  suffering  trom  sig- 
nificant increases  in  bankruptcy  filings 
and  the  need  for  these  new  judges  is 
clear. 

During  fiscal  year  1990.  there  was  a 
14.2-percent  Increase  in  the  number  of 
bankruptcy  filings  nationwide  for  a 
total  of  almost  750,000  filings.  There 
were  993.000  bankruptcy  cases  pending, 
a  12.8-percent  increase  and  the  per 
judge  annual  caseload  increased  flrom 
1.427  to  2.337  in  1989.  Between  1981  and 
1985.  the  total  nunaber  of  bankruptcy 
filings  nearly  doubled.  In  light  of  the 
downturn  in  the  GNP  and  the  general 
business  climate,  bankruptcy  filings 
are  expected  to  continue  to  rise. 

My  home  State  of  Arizona  has  been 
extremely  hard  hit  by  the  increasing 
number  of  bankruptcy  filings.  This  is 
due,  in  large  part,  to  the  falling  real  es- 
tate market  and  failing  financial  insti- 
tutions. In  1990,  Arizona  saw  a  12.1-  per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcy cases  filed— 18,252  new  bank- 
ruptcy cases  were  received  compared  to 
16.278  cases  filed  in  1969.  And.  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1990.  Arizona 
ranked  first  in  the  number  of  chapter 
11  filings  per  judge.  Each  of  Arizona's 
five  judges  has  216  new  chapter  11 
cases,  compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  67  cases  per  judge.  In  overall  fil- 
ings. Arizona  has  3,544  cases  per  judge 
while  the  national  average  is  2,493. 
These  statistics  rank  Arizona  ninth  in 
the  Nation. 

1990  also  brought  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely large  chapter  11  cases  to  Ari- 
zona. 

For  example,  last  May,  the  Circle  K 
Corp.  and  its  23  related  subsidiaries,  of 
almost  5,000  stores,  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy protection  imder  chapter  11  in 
Phoenix.  This  bankruptcy  case  in- 
volves close  to  $2  billion  in  assets  and 
S1.6  billion  in  liabilities.  Arizona's  five 
judges  have  had  to  find  time  for  very 
complex  cases  in  addition  to  handling 
over  three  times  the  national  average 
of  chapter  11  filings.  This  large  in- 
crease In  their  workload  warrants  the 
creation  of  two  new  judgeships  in  Ari- 
zona. 


There  are  currently  291  authorized 
bankruptcy  judges.  They  serve  in  94  Ju- 
dicial districts  which  includes  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Districts  receiving  au- 
thorization for  new  bankruptcy  judges 
by  this  bill  include  middle  and  south- 
em  Florida.  Arizona.  Colorado,  north- 
em  Georgia,  eastern  Maryland,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  middle  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  eastern  Virginia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  In  reviewing  the  justifications  for 
the  other  districts  receiving  new  judges 
under  this  legislation,  I  have  found 
their  needs  to  be  equally  compelling.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly  on 
this  legislation  to  ensure  that  the  de- 
mand for  bankruptcy  judges  is  ade- 
quately met. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  f\ill  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  646 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  additional  BANKRUPTCY  JUDCaa 

Section  152(aK2)  of  tiUe  28.  United  State* 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  district  of 
Arizona  by  striking  out  "5"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "7"; 

(2)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  district  of 
Colorado  by  striking  out  "5"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "6"; 

(3)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Florida  by  striking  out  "4"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6"; 

(4)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida  by  striking  out  "3"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "4"; 

(5)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Georgia  by  striking  out  "6"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "8"; 

(6)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  district  of 
Maryland  and  striking  out  "3"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "4"; 

(7)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  by  striking  out  "3" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4"; 

(8)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico  by  striking  out  "2"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "3"; 

(9)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  district  of 
South  Carolina  by  striking  out  "2"  and  lA- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "3"; 

"(10)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  by  strildng  out  "7"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3";  and 

"(11)  in  the  item  relating  to  the  eastern 
district  of  Virginia  by  striking  out  "4"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  along  with  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
authorize  the  creation  of  14  new  bank- 
ruptcy judgeships.  These  judgeships  are 
vitally  necessary  to  reduce  the  heavy 
caseload  currently  existing  in  many 
States  today. 

The  rising  number  of  bankruptcy  fil- 
ings across  the  country  has  created  a 
heavy  burden  on  existing  bankruptcy 
judges.  In  some  States  a  bankruptcy 
judge  has  over  2,000  filings  on  his  dock- 
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et  every  year.  In  addition,  a  portion  of 
these  filings  are  complex  chapter  11 
caaes.  which  are  often  very  time  con- 
suming. 

Several  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
a  strong  Justification  for  the  creation 
of  new  Judgeships  to  reduce  the  burden 
on  existing  Judges.  This  legislation  will 
authorize  14  Judgeships;  three  for  Flor- 
ida, two  for  Arizona,  two  for  Georgia, 
and  one  each  for  Colorado,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  each  district  has 
clearly  demonstrated  its  need  for  these 
Judgeships.  The  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  has  formally  rec- 
ommended these  judgeships.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  will  greatly  assist  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  bankruptcy  system  and 
will  ensure  a  more  balanced  caseload 
for  bankruptcy  Judges.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  648.  A  bill  to  assist  States  in  crime 
control,  law  enforcement  efforts,  and 
prisoner  education  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CRDIR  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  incentives  to  States 
to  encourage  them  to  implement  pris- 
oner education  projects  and  to  provide 
treatment  rather  than  expensive  im- 
prisonment for  drug-addicted  non- 
violent offenders. 

DBUO  COURT  PROGRAM 

The  bill  authorizes  a  novel  program 
by  which  States  and  cities  who  wish  to 
will  be  able  to  obtain  Federal  funds  in 
order  to  establish  demonstration 
projects  for  the  creation  of  drug  divi- 
sions within  State  and  local  criminal 
courts.  These  drug  divisions  are  de- 
signed to  skim  off  first-time  non- 
violent offenders  who  test  positive  for 
drugs  firom  the  general  criminal  popu- 
lation in  State  criminal  court  systems 
and  put  them  through  a  program  of 
court-supervised  drug  treatment  and 
rehabilitation.  In  this  way,  we  can 
both  aid  first-time  drug  offenders  and 
keep  them  ftom  becoming  career  crimi- 
nals and  provide  localities  with  funds 
to  stem  the  serious  backlogs  in  their 
criminal  courts  caused  largely  by  the 
drug  crimewave.  In  the  long  term,  this 
solution  to  the  drug  plague  pronUses  to 
be  much  less  expensive  thaji  incarcer- 
ating these  nonviolent  offenders. 

State  and  local  courts  are  increas- 
ingly overwhelmed  with  greater  and 
greater  numbers  of  drug-related  offend- 
ers. For  example,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
number  of  criminal  cases  filed  there 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10 
years,  growing  from  7,138  in  1979  to  an 
estimated  16,474  in  1989,  according  to  a 
study  commissioned  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar  Association  entitled  "Clear- 
ing the  Road  to  Justice"  and  issued  on 
March  26. 1990.  Although  the  number  of 


cases  disposed  of  each  year  has  also 
risen,  this  increase  has  resulted  in  a 
backlfg  of  at  least  12,516  by  the  end  of 
1989.  The  study  found  that  the  primary 
reasoii  for  this  huge  backlog  were  drug 
cases.  Drug  felonies  constituted  25  per- 
cent (If  all  cases  disposed  of  in  1989  and 
33  perfsent  of  the  cases  filed  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  in  1989,  up  fi-om  one-fifth  of 
Ispositions  in  1988.  Moreover, 
r-related  crimes  are  factored 
it  is.  crimes  like  robberies  com- 
to  obtain  cash  for  drugs,  this 
percentage  sksrrockets  to  75  percent  of 
all  cises  on  the  docket.  Given  this 
backli  >g,  the  administration  of  Justice 
for  al  crimes  suffers.  Without  the  cer- 
taintj)  of  swift  and  sure  punishment, 
our  cikminal  laws  will  lose  their  deter- 
rent effect. 

Theoe  drug  cases  represent  a  serious 
chaUe  age  to  the  court  systems  in  more 
than  ust  numbers.  Many  drug-related 
crime  i  are  committed  by  first-time  of- 
fendeis.  Early  Intervention  and  drug 
treati  lent  could  potentially  end  the 
horrll  le  cycle  of  recidivism.  Thus,  the 
Philadelphia  study  concluded  that  a 
separate  drug  court  division  could  both 
speed  the  processing  of  drug-related 
cases-ras  well  as  freeing  up  the  rest  of 
the  c^urt  system  to  focus  on  violent 
crime* — and  provide  mandatory  drug 
screening  programs  to  target  first-time 
drug-dependent  nonviolent  offenders 
and  ol  fer  them  treatment. 

I  be  ieve  that  this  novel  proposal  by 
the  F  lilladelphia  study  which  is  con- 
taine<  in  this  bill  will  assist  not  only 
Philau  ielphla,  but  many  other  localities 
whose  court  systems  are  collapsing 
under  the  weight  of  drug  cases.  At  the 
same  time,  the  program  will  offer  hope 
in  the  form  of  treatment  to  first-time 
drug-dependent  nonviolent  offenders  to 
stem  the  tide  of  recidivism. 

STATK  FUNDDiO  AND  INCENTIVES  FOa  PRISON 
J  EDUCATION 

Mr.  I  President,  we  must  also  imple- 
ment realistic  rehabilitation  programs 
for  fifst-time  and  for  some  repeat  of- 
fende^.  It  can  come  as  no  surprise 
when  Ian  inmate  with  no  trade  or  lit- 
eracy skills  returns  to  a  life  of  crime 
after  release  fi-om  jail.  Because  reha- 
bllitalion  is  essential  to  reducing  the 
rate  ojr  recidivism,  I  introduced  legisla- 
the  97th,  98th,  99th,  100th  and 
Congress— S.  1690.  S.  59.  S.1190.  S. 
Id  S.  181  and  746.  respectively— to 
States  to  provide  certain 
in  with  a  marketable  Job  skill 
Ith  basic  literacy  skills.  In  so 
doing^  we  can  help  to  break  a  vicious 
cycle  of  crime  and  punishment  that 
traps  tnany  individuals. 

As  former  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priatipns  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict #f  Columbia.  I  worked  to  help  es- 
a  model  rehabilitation  program 
[strict  inmates  which  received 
million  between  fiscal  year 
Id  fiscal  year  1986.  StUl  in  its  Ini- 
it  is  proving  successful.  A 
Janu^  1969  study  conducted  by  the 
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National  Institute  of  Corrections  re- 
ported a  significant  improvement  in 
the  Quality  of  education  and  vocational 
programs,  and  improvement  in  their 
administmtive  structure  as  well,  and  a 
foUowup  itudy  in  June  1990  confirmed 
those  fincangs. 

Such  programs  have  enormous  poten- 
tial to  provide  former  inmates  with  Job 
opportunljties.  A  related  benefit  is  that 
inmates  ^ho  particii>ate  in  these  pro- 
grams are  more  likely  to  avoid 
reincarceration  than  those  who  do  not. 
On  September  22.  1988,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  then-director  of 
the  D.C.  I  Department  of  Corrections, 
Hallem  HJ  Williams,  reported  that  as  of 
Augrust  31,  1988,  73  percent  of  partici- 
pating fovmer  inmates  remained  in  the 
community,  as  compared  with  52  per- 
cent of  tiose  who  did  not  participate. 
We  must  take  advantage  of  what  has 
been  learaed  in  the  District's  programs 
and  work  to  replicate  them  nationally. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990,  passed 
in  the  la^t  Congress,  authorized  funds 
for  increased  education  for  Federal 
prisoners.  Now  is  the  time  to  aid  State 
prison  systems. 

Toward  that  end.  this  bill  provides 
both  new  Federal  funding  and  new  in- 
centives to  States.  The  bill  provides  S5 
million  to  the  Bureau  of  Prison's  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections  [NIC] 
for  grant*  to  States  to  expand  and  de- 
velop education  and  vocational  train- 
ing progrfuns  in  State  correctional  in- 
stitutiond.  Based  on  past  success  of 
Federal  funding  for  State  correctional 
institutioDs  for  prisoner  education,  in 
particular  a  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tion of  $2,5  million  to  the  NIC  for  State 
prisoner  education  projects  which  I  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  I  believe  that 
this  S5  million  appropriation  will  have 
meanlngf^  results.  The  March  10.  1989 
preliminary  results  of  a  study  issued 
by  the  Institute  for  Economic  and  Pol- 
icy Studies  [lEPS]  concluded  that  the 
1984  appropriation  has  had  a  significant 
long-term  impctct  on  the  institutions 
and  systems  involved  in  the  project. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  NIC  grant- 
ees who  completed  and  returned  the 
final  suitvey  have  continued  their 
projects  ^nd  62  percent  of  those  grant- 
ees have  I  developed  programs  and/or 
products  that  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  she  educational  programs  in 
their  institution  or  system. 

The  bill  also  requires  that,  in  order 
to  receive  Federaj  antidrug  monesrs. 
States  will  have  to  certify  that  they 
are  maklhg  a  good  faith  effort  to  en- 
sure that  prisoners  released  after  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  2  years  or 
more  andj  who  desire  such  educational 
opportunities  have  had  training  in 
reading,  Writing,  and  a  basic  Job  skill. 

The  composition  of  our  State  prison 
populatloli  reflects  a  disproportionate 
number  of  individuals  who  do  not  pos- 
sess basio  education  and  job  skills,  a 
situation  which  ultimately  contributes 
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to  prisoners  being  released  and  com- 
mitting more  crimes  because  they  do 
not  have  the  necessary  skills  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  our  society.  In  1986, 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  more 
than  500,000  adult  inmates  was  severely 
educationally  deficient.  Studies  indi- 
cate that  in  the  same  year,  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  inmate  population,  as  com- 
pared with  85  percent  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation as  a  whole,  had  completed  high 
school.  The  percentage  of  true 
illiterates  in  correctional  facilities- 
persons  who  cannot  read  at  all— has 
been  estimated  at  10  to  15  percent.  The 
NIC  reported  in  1987  that  it  is  probably 
a  conservative  estimate  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  prison  population  is  in 
need  of  academic,  vocational,  and  life 
skills  education.  Yet,  only  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  inmate  population  is  re- 
ported to  be  enrolled  in  education,  full 
or  part  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  will 
provide  support  and  encouragement  to 
States  to  break  this  cycle  of  recidivism 
among  our  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBcnoN  1.  SHOirr  htlc. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1991." 

TITLE  I— DRUG  COURT  PROGRAMS  FOR 
STATES 

SEC  Itl.  GHANT  FOR  THE  E8TABLI8H1IENT  OF 
DRUG  COURT  DIVISI(M«a 

(a)  In  Genkral.— The  Attorney  General  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  narcotics  divi- 
sions with  their  Judicial  systems  with  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  cases  in  which  the 
most  serious  charge  Involves  narcotics. 

(b)  Functions  of  Drug  Division.— Each 
narcotics  division  funded  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  include— 

(1)  an  indei>endent  administrator; 

(2)  a  mixed  case  scheduling  system,  spe- 
cific caseflow  management  standards,  with  a 
continual  circulation  of  judges  tram  other 
parts  of  the  judicial  system,  and  an  Individ- 
ual judge  calendar  system; 

(3)  mandatory,  on-site,  drug  treatment; 

(4)  screening  of  every  arrestee  to  determine 
drug-dependency ; 

(5)  mandatory  treatment  for— 

(A)  consenting  first  time  drug-dependent, 
nonviolent  offenders; 

(B)  nonviolent  offenders  who  are  charged 
with  crimes  not  subjecting  them  to  manda- 
tory sentences; 

(C)  treatable  drug-dependent  probationers; 

(D)  Drug-dependent  defendants  on  bail;  and 

(E)  all  treatable  drug-dependent  convicts 
sentences  to  prison;  and 

(6)  a  program  that  employs  alternative 
sentencing  methods,  including  electronic 
monitoring,  home  detention,  community 
service,  intensive  supervision  probation,  and 


random  drug  testing,  for  appropriate  defend- 
ants. 

(c)  Sufficient  Pundino.— Each  drag  divi- 
sion funded  under  section  (a)  shall  receive 
sufficient  funds  for— 

(1)  implementation  and  operation  of  reha- 
bilitation and  drug-treatment  programs; 

(2)  implementation  and  operation  of  alter- 
native sentencing  programs;  and 

(3)  enhanced  data  processing  and  court  re- 
porting systems. 

(d)  State  and  Local  Government  Afpu- 
CATIONS.- To  request  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
State  or  local  government  shall  submit  an 
application  within  60  days  after  the  Attorney 
General  has  promulgated  regulations  under 
this  section,  and  for  each  subsequent  year, 
within  60  days  after  the  date  that  appropria- 
tions for  this  part  are  enacted,  in  such  form 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  require. 

(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

TITLE  n— LTTERACy  AND  MARKETABLE 
JOB  SKILLS  TRAINING  FOR  INMATES 
IN  STATE  PRISONS 

SBC.  Ml.  GRANTS  FOR  TRANING  IN  UTERACY 
AND  BIARSETABLE  JOB  SKILLS  FOR 
INMATES  IN  STATE  PRISONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  educational 
programs  for  criminal  offenders  in  State  cor- 
rectional institutions.  Including — 

(1)  academic  programs  for— 

(A)  basic  education  with  special  emphasis 
on  reading,  writing,  vocabulary,  and  arith- 
metic; and 

(B)  secondary  school  credit  in<ograms; 

(2)  vocational  training  programs; 

(3)  training  for  teaching  personnel  special- 
izing in  corrections  education;  and 

(4)  guidance  and  counseling  programs. 
The  Institute  shall  set  aside  a  portion  of  this 
appropriation   for   a  grant  to   track,   docu- 
ment, and  evaluate  the  overall  correctional 
education  Initiative. 

SEC.  MS.  CONOmON  ON  EUGIBIUTT  OF  STATES 
TO  RECEIVE  FEDERAL  ANTI-IHiUG 
FUNDa 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  beginning  on  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
a  State  shall  not  be  ellgrlble  to  receive  any 
grant,  contract,  award,  or  other  assistance 
paid  for  with  Federal  anti-drug  funds  unless 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Program  Requirements.— <l)  Subject 
to  paragraph  (2),  a  State  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  if  the  prison  author- 
ity of  the  State  provides  to  all  prisoners  who 
need  and  desire  it— 

(A)  training  in  a  marketable  job  skill  and 
basic  literacy;  and 

(B)  treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  drug 
addiction. 

(2)  A  State  is  not  required  to  provide  train- 
ing or  treatment  to— 

(A)  a  iHisoner  for  whom  a  reasonable  good 
faith  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  train- 
ing or  treatment,  even  though  the  result  has 
been  less  than  fully  satisfactory; 

(B)  a  prisoner  who  refuses  training  or 
treatment;  or 

(C)  a  particular  ptrlsoner  for  whom.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  State  prison  authority  con- 
curred in  by  the  Attorney  General  and  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
provision  of  training  or  treatment  would  be 
unreasonably  costly. 


(3)  Paragraph  (2XC)  sball  not  be  construed 
to  allow  a  State  to  be  exempted  generally 
trom  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  on 
the  ground  that  compliance  would  be  unrea- 
sonably costly. 

(c)  CERTIFICATION.— A  State  that  desires  to 
estoblish  eligibility  to  receive  the  Federal 
assistance  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
certify  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  that  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b).  or 
if  the  State  cannot  make  such  a  certifi- 
cation, may  apply  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  be  granted  probationary  status 
under  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Probationary  Status.— (l)  If.  on  apifll- 
cation  by  a  State  for  probationary  status, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  determine  that  a 
State  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  men 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b),  they  may 
grant  the  State  probationary  status  for  1 
year,  during  which  time  the  State  sball  be 
eligible  for  the  Federal  assistance  described 
In  subsection  (a). 

(2)  No  SUte  shall  be  eligible  for  probation- 
ary status  under  paragraph  (1)  for  more  than 
2  years. 

(e)  RaouLATiONS.— (1)  Not  Uter  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Treatment  Im- 
provement and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Correctional  Literacy  and 
Vocational  Skills  Advisory  Council,  promul- 
gate regulations  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(2)  The  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  a  definition  of  the  term  "marketable 
job  skill  and  basic  literacy"  and  a  means  of 
determining  whether  a  State  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (bXlKA);  and 

(B)  a  definition  of  the  term  "treatment  and 
rehabilitation  for  drug  addiction"  and  a 
means  of  determining  whether  a  State  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (bXlKB). 

(f)  Advisory  Council.— <1)  There  is  estab- 
lished the  Correctional  Literacy  and  Voca- 
tional Skills  Advisory  Council  (referred  to  as 
the  "Council"). 

(2)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of— 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections,  who  shall  serve  as  Its  chair- 
man; 

(B)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Vocational  and  Adult  Eklucatlon; 

(C)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Employment  Training  and  Administration; 
and 

(D)  representatives  of  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association,  the  American  Jail  As- 
sociation, the  Association  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral Directors  of  Correctional  Education,  and 
the  Correctional  Education  Association. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  ad- 
vise the  National  Institute  of  Corrections  in 
formulating  the  regulations  described  in  sub- 
section <eX2KA). 

(g)  Advisory  Commtttee.— <1)  There  is  es- 
tablished the  Correctional  Drug  Treatment 
Advisory  Committee  (referred  to  as  the 
"Committee"). 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of— 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Treatment 
Irrprovement.  who  shall  serve  as  chairman; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Drug  Abuse; 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections;  and 

CD)  representatives  of  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association,  the  American  Jail  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Directors. 
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(b)  It  Bb&ll  be  the  duty  of  the  Conunittee  to 
adrlae  the  Office  of  Treatment  Improvement 
In  formulating  the  regulations  described  In 
BubMctlon  (eX2KB). 

(h)  No  Cause  op  Action.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  create  an;  cause  of 
action,  defense,  or  claim  of  right  of  any 
other  kind  In  favor  of  a  State  prisoner. 

TTTLB  m— PRISON  CONSTRUCTION 
SBC  Ml.  PRISON  CONSTRUCnON. 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S3SO.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Federal  Prison 
System.  Buildings  and  Facilities,  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  construction  of  additional 
Federal  correctional  institutions,  expansion 
projects  of  existing  facilities,  and  moderniza- 
tion and  repair  projects  at  existing  facilities. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CHAFKK,  and  Mr.  Pelx.): 
S.  649.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  to  repeal  the  lux- 
ury tax  on  boats:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RSPBAL  OF  LUXURY  TAX  ON  BOATS 

Mr.  BREIAUX.  Mr.  President,  every 
now  and  then  the  Conerress,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  try  to  do  good,  sometimes  en- 
gages In  legislative  activity  that,  on 
hindsight,  proves  to  be  a  mistake.  I 
think  in  last  year's  Budget  Committee, 
In  our  tax-wrltlng  efforts,  one  of  the 
areas  In  which  I  think  there  were  good 
Intentions  ended  up  now.  on  hindsight, 
being  a  mistake  that  needs  to  be  rec- 
tified, and.  hopefully,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  It  In  this  Congress. 

What  I  am  speaking  about  is  the  so- 
called  luxury  tax,  which  was  aimed  at 
a  certain  number  of  activities  In  this 
coimtry.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time  that  It  necessitated 
a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  generating  rev- 
enues, and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  some  tax  equity  and  tax 
fairness  In  the  code. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  now  Interested  In 
some  of  the  early  reports.  The  early  re- 
ports are  now  in.  In  one  of  the  areas.  It 
looks  like  we  have  made  a  serious  nils- 
take  that  we  need  to  rectify. 

A  New  York  Times  article  In  early 
January,  when  the  tax  was  begrlnnlng. 
pointed  out  that  the  new  luxury  tax 
may  cost  more  than  It  can  bring  In.  If 
there  was  ever  a  mistake.  It  would  be 
that  the  Congress,  In  trying  to  gen- 
erate revenues,  embarks  upon  a  pro- 
gram that  will  cost  us  more  to  imple- 
ment than  It  brings  in.  The  results  of 
this  tjrpe  of  activity  could  result  in  the 
fiact  that  we  are  costing  the  American 
taxpayers  more  by  this  new  tax  that  is 
on  other  books  than,  indeed,  we  would 
be  costing  them  if  it,  in  CBu:t,  were  not 
on  the  books.  In  other  words,  this  new 
tax  could  actually  be  a  revenue  loser. 

So.  Blr.  President,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing, along  with  my  colleague  flrom 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  legislation 
which  will,  hopefully,  brliog  about  a 
rectiflcatlon  of  this  situation. 

Last  Congress,  we  voted  to  impose 
the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  boats  val- 
ued over  S100.000.  We  thought  we  were 
doing  the  right  thing.  It  was  at  that 
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time  fcalled  the  luxury  tax.  Yet,  at  that 
time,  no  one  expected  that  the  Impact 
of  th^  action  of  that  tax  would  have 
such  n  devastating  impact  on  the  ma- 
rine ifianufacturing  industry. 

An  pLTticle  also  In  another  paper,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  points  out,  "The 
new  luxury  tax  on  boats  may  cost  the 
rich  ^me  money,  but  it  costs  workers 
their  hobs." 

I  tilnk  this  Is  another  unintended 
consequence  of  the  boat  excise  tax. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  apparently 
450  boat  builders  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  happens  that  103  of  them  are  in 
my  lu>me  State  of  Louisiana.  The  rec- 
reational marine  Industry  emplosrs  be- 
tweeil  350.000  and  400.000  Americans, 
and  a  private  estimate  indicates  that 
up  to  18,000  Jobs  would  be  lost  due  to  the 
exise  tax. 

The  tax  itself  is  only  expected  to  gen- 
erate S3  million  In  the  entire  year  of 
1991.  On  balance,  $3  million  In  revenues 
Is  hal^y  worth  the  cost  of  so  many 
Job8-|8,000— in  the  industry.  This  Is  one 
of  the  few  net  exporting  industries  in 
the  tJnlted  States.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleas^  to  offer  legislation,  along  with 
my  good  fMend.  the  Senator  from 
Rhodi  Island,  to  try  to  rectify  this 
mlstajke.  as  I  see  it,  by  repealing  this 
luxury  tax  on  boats. 

Als^,  I  point  out  that  in  the  New 
York! Times  article  there  was  a  state- 
ment! that  said,  "Congress  has  wound 
up  producing  a  tax  that  will  cost  more 
to  administer,  collect,  and  comply  with 
than  it  will  bring  in  in  revenues.  iHX>b- 
ably  ^y  order  of  magnitude." 

That  statement  is  f^m  a  partner  in 
one  Off  the  big  accounting  firms  and  a 
former  acting  general  counsel  of  the 
Intersal  Revenue  Service.  In  addition, 
the  Commissioner  of  InteiTial  Revenue 
said  ^hat  he  had  no  estimate  yet  of  the 
cost  «f  collecting  the  new  taxes,  but  he 
agi^ed  that  it  was  an  Important  ques- 
tion whether  the  revenues  we  are  col- 
lectliig  are  worth  the  burden,  not  just  a 
cost,  but  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer  as 
well. 

If  sou  look  at  some  of  the  Infonna- 
tlon  uat  is  provided,  of  course,  by  the 
Naticfial  Marine  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, obviously,  the  association  that 
represents  the  manufacturers,  who 
have  studied  it,  of  course,  very  in- 
tently, show  that  in  their  factsheet,  a 
boat  excise  tax  Is  likely  to  have  a  net 
tax  yield — when  you  consider  the 
amount  of  jobs  lost,  the  amount  of  less 
sales  of  boats  due  to  the  tax  and  other 
ways  (that  this  tax  affects  the  economy, 
they  tare  estimating  a  net  tax  yield  of 
somewhere  between  zero  and  S8  mil- 
lion.! 

Well.  Mr.  President,  the  legislation 
that  tre  are  introducing  this  afternoon 
will  begin.  I  hope,  a  set  of  hearings 
wher*  we  will  be  able  to  look  at  this 
question  in  depth  and  bring  about  a 
conclusion  that  I  and  my  colleague, 
Senator  Chafeb.  share  that,  indeed, 
wheni  the    Congress    recognizes    that 
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something  we  did  was  not  in  keeping 
with  the  igoal  and  is  In  fact  producing 
the  opposite  result,  the  best  thing  that 
the  Confress.  and  particularly  this 
body,  can  do  is  to  rectify  that  mistake. 

This  le^slation  would,  in  fact,  rec- 
tify that!  mistake  and  also  be  a  very 
positive  impact  on  the  industry  that 
needs  our  help,  not  our  penalties,  be- 
cause it  Is  Indeed  one  of  the  industries 
that  Is  a inet  exporter  in  this  country. 

So.  Mr^  President,  today  I  will  be  fil- 
ing this  legislation  and,  hopefully,  our 
conmiltt4e  will  be  able  to  proceed  with 
it  in  an  expeditious  fashion. 

I  yield  ^he  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  every  so 
often  the 'Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  something  that  does  not  make 
much  sense.  If  we  stumbled  into  such  a 
situationi  with  nobody  calling  atten- 
tion to  1th  that  is  not  very  good.  But.  if 
we  plunge  into  one  of  these  situations 
after  the  alaim  has  been  sounded,  then 
I  really  think  it  reflects  adversely  on 
the  Congk«ss.  Such  was  the  case  with 
this  luxi^y  tax. 

Less  than  6  months  ago.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  big  tax  measure  that  we 
passed  last  fall,  the  Revenue  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.  we  passed  a  so-called 
luxury  tax.  What  did  it  do?  Well,  let  us 
take  whAt  it  did.  particularly  in  con- 
nection jritti  boats.  It  said  that  any- 
body who  bought  a  boat  that  cost  over 
SIOO.OOO  would  have  to  pay  a  10-percent 
tax  on  the  amovmt  over  S100,000.  This 
was  meaQt  to  soak  the  rich. 

Well,  1^  was  a  terribly  unfair  tax.  Mr. 
Presideni.  It  did  not  say  anything 
about  somebody  who  bought  a  $250,000 
second  h0me  in  Vail.  CO.  That  is  not  a 
luxury  voider  this  new  excise  tax.  If 
somebody  buys  a  boat,  a  boat  made  in 
Rhode  L^and  or  Louisiana,  that  is  a 
luxury,    j 

What  was  the  effect  of  this,  Mr. 
Presideni?  At  the  time  those  of  us  who 
reiH-esenoed  States  that  had  large  boat- 
building {industries  sounded  the  alarm 
and  said  this  is  foolish  and  unfair,  and 
It  is  not  going  to  produce  the  revenue, 
therefore  we  should  not  do  it. 

But.  nonetheless,  it  came  through  as 
a  small  part  of  the  great  big  revenue 
reconcillntlon  package  of  1990  that  we 
passed  last  fall.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
Join  with  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  firom  Louisiana  in  presenting 
legislation  to  repeal  that  foolish  tax. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
what  that  tax  did  to  my  State,  I  come 
ftt>m  a  stnall  State,  a  million  people. 
We  build  more  yacht  hulls,  more  sail- 
ing boat  hulls,  than  any  State  in  the 
Nation.  A  little  State  like  ourselves 
builds  mbre  sail  boat  hulls  than  Cali- 
fornia, for  example.  So  it  is  a  major  in- 
dustry for  us.  and  it  is  an  important  in- 
dustry in  a  whole  series  of  ways. 

Not  only  do  we  have  those  who  work 
for  the  boat-building  companies,  but 
their  splaoffs;  another  company  makes 
the  rope  jthat  we  use.  another  company 
makes  the  winches;  we  have  sail  mak- 
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ers  in  our  State.  All  of  them  make  up 
a  very  sizable  industry  oriented  around 
the  boat-building  business. 

One  of  the  important  facts  to  remem- 
ber about  the  boat-buildincr  business  is 
it  is  a  very  important  industry  for 
those  who  newly  come  to  our  coimtry, 
who  do  not  have  the  skills  that  might 
qualify  them  to  build  computers,  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  be  laid  off  work 
in  our  boat-building  industry  and  in 
the  lajring  up  of  the  flberglass  on  the 
molds  that  are  there. 

Now,  we  soon  recognized  this  was  bad 
business  for  the  Nation  and  bad  busi- 
ness for  the  employees,  because  the 
boat-building  business  was  already 
having  trouble. 

The  boat-building  business  is  obvi- 
ously sensitive  to  the  times,  that  is,  to 
the  economy.  When  the  economy  goes 
down,  somebody  does  not  buy  a  boat. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  things  they  do 
not  buy.  So  when  you  have  an  adverse 
economy,  which  we  are  experiencing— 
and  nobody.  Republican,  Democrat,  or 
independent  can  ignore  that — and  you 
saddle  on  top  of  that  a  10-percent  tax 
for  the  products  made  by  so  many 
Rhode  Islanders,  the  effect  is  disaster. 

I  have  here  a  letter  written  to  me  at 
the  time,  in  November,  by  Mr.  David 
Walters,  the  owner  of  David  Walters 
Yachts,  and  he  states  the  following: 

Like  all  Americana,  we  in  the  yacht-build- 
ing Industry  want  to  see  the  deflclt  reduced. 
Unfortunately,  this  luxury  tax  Is  revenue 
negative  or  at  best  revenue  neutral. 

In  other  words,  you  are  going  to  lose 
money  on  it.  Now,  how  do  you  lose 
money  when  you  have  a  tax?  You  lose 
money  because  the  tax  kills  off  the 
jobs  of  those  wage  earners  who  would 
be  paying  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  their  salaries  and  wages.  So 
what  you  pick  up.  supposedly,  on  the 
luxury  tax,  the  10  percent  above 
$100,000,  you  lose  because  scores  of  em- 
ployees are  laid  off  and  their  income 
taxes  are  foregone  to  the  Nation. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Walters  pointed  out 
it  will  put  thousands  of  additional  boat 
employees  out  of  work;  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  blue  collar  and  immigrant 
workers;  and  is  discriminatory.  Why 
choose  boats  or  yachts  and  not  choose 
second  homes?  The  effect  would  be  dis- 
astrous. Indeed  the  point  in  fact  is  that 
just  recently  David  Walters  closed  his 
yard,  closed  it  up.  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
business  caused  by  the  luxury  tax.  So 
he  predicted  it  and  it  came  true. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Walters,  written  to  me 
in  November  1988;  clippings  f^om  the 
Providence  Journal  indicating  that 
Pearson  Yachts,  a  major  boat  builder 
in  my  State,  just  filed  for  bankruptcy, 
and  I  quote  from  the  article: 

Pearson's  problems  come  at  a  time  when 
many  regional  boatbulldera  are  reeling  be- 
cause of  the  sluggish  economy  and  a  new  1&- 
percent  Federal  luxury  tax  on  recreational 
boats  selling  for  more  than  SIOO.OOO.  The  tax 
took  effect  in  January  1991. 


Also  an  article  trom  the  New  York 
Times  dated  January  22,  1991.  "New 
Luxury  Tax  May  Cost  More  Than  It 
Can  Bring  In." 

Finally,  a  letter  to  the  editor  written 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  January  6, 
1991,  by  a  boatbuilder  citing  the  facts 
firom  the  National  Marine  Manufactur- 
ers Association  where  they  cite  more 
than  8,000  layoffs  and  numerous  boat 
manufacturers  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness as  a  result  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  would  like  to 
point  out  in  my  State,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  Pearson  Yachts  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy; David  Walters  Yachts  closed; 
Bristol  Yachts  filed  for  bankruptcy; 
Shannon  Boats  laid  off  60  employees 
and  lost  $800,000  in  business;  and  John- 
son's Boat  Yard  has  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. 

This  tax  is  a  disaster  and  I  do  hope 
the  efforts  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  are  mak- 
ing to  repeal  this  unfair  tax  are  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague  and  fMend  f^m  Louisi- 
ana. Senator  Brbaux,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  that  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  boat-building  industry 
in  my  State  and  throughout  this  coun- 
try. Our  bill  would  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  the  purchase  price  of  boats  in 
excess  of  $100,000  that  was  imposed  by 
the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 

This  new  tax  as  enacted  was  part  of 
the  effort  in  last  year's  deficit  reduc- 
tion bill  to  "soak  the  rich."  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  a  tax  on  the  people 
that  buy  these  boats,  it  is  a  tax  on  the 
boat-building  industry  that  was  al- 
ready losing  sales.  Ultimately,  this  tax 
will  be  paid  by  the  Americans  who  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  slower  sales  for 
boats  built  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  budget  summit  negotia- 
tions began  last  May,  I  was  hopeful 
that  the  negotiators  would  have  been 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  that  re- 
duced the  deficit  without  overburden- 
ing any  one  segment  of  the  economy. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  siunmlt  ended 
and  the  Congress  had  made  its  changes, 
the  bill  included  this  new  excise  tax 
that  has  had  a  negative  impact  on  the 
boat-building  industry  of  dramatic  pro- 
portions. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  might 
ask  why  I  did  not  vote  against  last 
year's  bill,  if  I  was  so  strongly  opposed 
to  this  excise  tax.  My  answer  would  be: 
I  voted  for  that  bill  because  I  believed 
then,  as  I  do  today,  that  the  budget 
deficit  is  the  No.  1  problem  facing  this 
great  country  and  the  international 
competitiveness  of  our  businesses  and 
manufacturers. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  last  year's 
bill  was  to  increase  the  progressivity  of 
the  Tax  Code  by  increasing  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  wealthiest  Americans.  That 
goal  was  accomplished  by  increasing 
the  income  tax  rates  for  the  wealthiest 
taxpayers,  which  should  have  obviated 


the  need  for  this  excise  tax.  Instead, 
the  excise  tax  remained  in  the  bill. 

Today,  less  than  6  months  after  this 
bill  was  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  the 
boat-building  industry  in  Rhode  Island 
is  being  devastated  by  this  excise  tax. 
I  have  received  numerous  letters  ft"om 
small,  independent  boatyards  in  Rhode 
Island  whose  business  has  declined  to 
almost  nothing  since  the  excise  tax 
was  first  discussed  last  summer. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples: 

The  Rhode  Island  Marine  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  more  than  200  mem- 
ber companies,  estimates  that  more 
than  1,000  Rhode  Islanders  have  lost 
their  jobs  during  the  past  12  months. 

On  November  16.  1990,  I  received  a 
letter  from  David  Walters,  owner  of 
David  Walters  Yachts.  Ltd.,  in  Ports- 
mouth, RI.  the  builder  of  Cambria 
Yachts,  a  builder  of  40-  to  50-foot  sail- 
boats that  sold  for  as  much  as  S600.000. 
This  letter  discussed  the  impact  he 
could  already  see  that  this  excise  tax 
has  had  on  the  boat-building  industry 
throughout  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Walters  has  now  had  to 
close  his  small  boatyard  and  lay  off  20 
employees. 

On  February  25,  1991.  the  owner  of 
Pearson  Yachts  in  Bristol,  RI.  filed  for 
chapter  11  bajikruptcy  protection  to 
try  and  restructure  his  business  and 
avoid  closing  the  boat  yard  completely. 
His  boat  yard  had  been  in  the  business 
of  building  boats  up  to  53  feet;  now 
they  have  reduced  the  maximum 
length  to  30  feet.  The  majority  of  their 
sales  had  come  f^m  power  boats  cost- 
ing as  much  as  $160,000,  for  which  sales 
have  completely  dried  up  after  the  ex- 
cise tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  mate- 
rial to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

David  Walters  Yachts.  Inc.. 
Portsmouth.  RI,  November  8, 1990. 
Hon.  John  Chafee, 
LoTigworth  House  Officx  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Crafee:  John  Rotenberg, 
Tom  McLaughlin  and  I  appreciated  your 
time  at  the  Union  Oyster  House  and  also  ap- 
preciate your  concern  and  offer  to  bold  a 
hearing  about  the  condition  and  disastrous 
adverse  impact  the  new  10%  luxury  tax  has 
on  the  boating  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Like  all  Americans,  we  in  the  yacht  build- 
ing industry  want  to  see  the  deficit  reduced. 
Unfortunately,  this  luxury  tax  is  revenue 
negative  or  at  best  revenue  neutral,  and  will 
put  thousands  of  additional  boat  employees 
out  of  work. 

We  request  a  hearing  that  will  document 
the  following: 

Revenue  Negative  or  at  Best  Revenue  Neu- 
tral.— The  program  is  revenue  negative  or  at 
best  revenue  neutral  because  there  will  be 
little  or  no  new  sales  of  yachts  in  the  next  12 
months.  Without  sales,  jobs  will  be  lost.  Lost 
payroll  tax  revenue  will  result  from  large, 
widespread  layoffs. 
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No  New  Sales.— The  added  10%  tax  baa 
made  it  virtually  impossible  to  close  a  yacbt 
sale  this  fall  and  In  both  my  opinion  and  oth- 
ers In  the  industry  there  will  be  very  few 
sales  for  nine  to  twelve  months.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  our  annual  sales  are  made  between 
September  and  November.  Without  excep- 
tion, all  buyers  are  deferring  their  decision 
to  purchase  a  new  boat  because  of  the  new 
tax.  For  seven  consecutive  years,  my  com- 
pany had  enjoyed  a  25%  annual  growth  rate 
in  sales.  Last  year  we  built  S2,600.000  of  new 
boats.  At  this  time  all  our  building  employ- 
ees are  laid  off  and  the  company  is  trying  to 
finalize  a  few  new  orders  to  Iteep  the  com- 
pany going. 

Lost  Jobs.— The  N.M.M.A.,  National  Ma- 
rine Manufacturers  Association  estimates 
that  there  will  be  an  additional  8,000  manu- 
facturing Jobs  lost  in  the  boat  industry  na- 
tionally as  a  direct  result  the  new  luxury 
tax.  New  England  boat  builders  were  already 
flgbting  for  survival  before  the  new  luxury 
tax.  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  reported  this  week 
that  bankruptcies  have  increased  195%  over 
last  year  in  New  England.  A  survey  of  seven 
of  the  larger  boat  building  companies  around 
the  Fall  River,  MA  area  shows  that  1673  jobs 
have  been  lost  and  only  417  remain.  Three  of 
the  seven  companies  have  already  gone 
bankrupt  and  the  others  are  fighting  for  sur- 
vival. All  the  remaining  companies  are  now 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  little  or  no  sales 
because  the  "price  sensitive"  boat  buyer  will 
not  pay  an  additional  10%  tax  on  top  of  state 
taxes  that  average  7%. 

Ripple  E^ect. — In  addition  to  the  layoff  of 
40  employees  at  my  company  which  has  re- 
sulted in  $1,000,000  in  lost  payroll  and  payroll 
taxes,  there  are  over  300  of  our  suppliers  that 
will  also  be  affected.  In  addition  to  the  8000 
manufacturing  jobs  lost,  as  mentioned 
above,  there  will  also  be  thousands  of  addi- 
tional jobs  lost  to  companies  that  supply  to 
the  manufacturers. 

Price  Sensitive.— High  priced  yacbt  buyers 
are  very  sensitive  to  price  increases  and  will 
look  for  alternatives  if  the  total  cost  in- 
creases too  much.  Just  as  the  yacht  buying 
public  were  about  to  begin  purchasing  again, 
(the  recession  in  yacht  buying  led  the  reces- 
sion a  year  ago)  the  consumer  for  a  new  boat 
is  faced  with  an  additional  10  percent  price 
increase/tax.  I  am  sure  few  industries,  even 
in  good-times,  could  withstand  such  an  in- 
crease. What  would  most  consumers  do  if 
someone  told  them  a  car,  vacation  house,  or 
other  luxury  items  had  just  gone  up  in  price 
by  10  percent.  Probably  wait,  or  purchase  an 
alternative?  RESULT:  No  sales,  no  tax  reve- 
nue. 

Consumers  True  Cost  of  Luxury  Tax.— The 
actual  cost  of  the  luxury  tax  to  the 
consumer  is  much  higher  than  10  percent  be- 
cause it  is  paid  with  after  tax  dollars.  This 
makes  the  purchase  of  a  yacht  even  less  at- 
tractive. 

Reduced  Imports. — American  boat  builders 
produce  quality  products  that  have  kept 
American  consumer  dollars  in  this  country. 
Cambrias.  which  are  built  by  my  company, 
are  one  of  the  finest  yachts  built  in  the 
world  today  and  for  the  last  seven  years  have 
been  a  successful  alternative  to  high-quality 
imports.  One  of  our  recent  owners,  actor. 
Christopher  Reeve  (Superman),  formerly 
owned  a  Swan  40.  built  in  Finland.  We  sold 
him  a  new  Cambria  46  two  years  ago  and  al- 
lowed American  dollars  to  stay  on  our 
shores.  Over  40  percent  of  our  110,000,000  pro- 
duction baa  resulted  in  American  dollars 
staying  in  this  country. 

Adverse  Impact  on  Blue  Collar  and  Immi- 
grant Workers.- The  group  that  can  least  af- 


ford IcBt  income  resulting  trom  layoffs  will 
be  moat  affected  by  lost  boat  sales.  The  blue 
collar  and  immigrant  workers  comprise  the 
major  isource  of  labor  to  build  boats.  The 
wealthy  will  simply  defer  their  purchases 
and  no^  feel  any  adverse  effect  f^m  the  new 
taxlaif. 

Discriminatory.— Most  yacbt  buyers  use 
their  floats  as  a  second  home  on  the  week- 
ends. Vacation  and  second  homes  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  new  tax  law.  What  is  the  dif- 
ferent between  a  vacation  home  in  the 
mount  Llns  and  a  vacation  home  on  the 
water? 

Lost  Investments. — Like  other  boat  build- 
ers in  New  England,  I  have  my  life  invest- 
ment iind  hard  work  in  my  company.  My 
family  s  investment  created  over  40  jobs 
which  produced  eight  years  of  payroll  taxes. 
The  in  i^estment,  payroll  taxes  and  jobs  are 
gone  1 '  the  buyers  do  not  start  purchasing 
new  be  nts. 

Sum  nary.— 

(A)  1  he  luxury  tax  is  revenue  negative  or 
at  bet  t  revenue  neutral.  Reduced  payroll 
taxes  I  .nd  less  new  tax  collected  will  result 
becaus  >  there  will  be  no  new  sales. 

(B)  }ver  8000  additional  manufacturing 
jobs  w!  11  be  lost. 

(C)  1  he  lux»iry  tax  Is  discriminatory.  Most 
yachts  are  used  as  second  homes  which  are 
not  ta)  ed  under  the  new  law. 

(D)  I  lue  collar  and  Immigrant  workers  will 
be  moi  t  affected — not  the  wealthy. 

(E)  1  luyers  will  defer  yacht  purchases  or 
look  or  less  expensive  imported  alter- 
native ;. 

(F)  1  he  final  result  of  the  new  luxtiry  tax 
is  tbao  there  will  be  no  additional  net  gain  in 
tax  reitenue. 

(G)  I  ly  23  years  of  very  successful  building 
and  safes  experience  and  the  benefit  of  a  su- 
perior product  will  not  be  enough  to  keep  my 
compaty  going  with  the  negative  sales  envi- 
ronme  it  resulting  from  America's  poor  econ- 
omy aid  particularly  the  additional  10  per- 
cent 1(  xury  tax. 

On  b  Shalt  of  New  England  boat  builders,  I 
requea ;  a  hearing  as  soon  a  possible  to  avoid 
the  ad  rerse  impact  of  the  tax  which  has  vir- 
tually stopped  boat  sales  and  will  bankrupt 
most  4f  New  England's  small  boat  building 
compaiiies  this  year. 

We  r  Bed  your  help  and  respectfully  request 
a  sent  te  and  congressional  hearing  before 
the  ap  iropriate  committee. 
1  est  regards, 

David  Walters. 

[Pre  m  the  New  York  Times  Jan.  22,  1991] 
New  jUxury  Tax  May  Cost  More  Than  It 
Can  Bring  In 
(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 
Was  tiNOTON,  January  21.— The  luxury  tax 
( Congress    adopted    in    its    closed-door 
sessions  last  year  may  cost  retailers 
Internal  Revenue  Service  more  to 
than  the  revenues  it  brings  in.  some 

and  business  leaders  contend. 

jxcise  tax  on  high-priced  automobiles. 

pleasure    boats,    jewelry    and   furs 

nto  effect  on  Jan.  1  and  is  now  ex- 

by  Congress  to  bring  in  slightly  under 

billion  In  the  next  five  years. 

Bud(  et  negotiators  in  Congress  originally 

foreca  it  revenues  of  S9  billion  fi-om  the  tax. 

di  ring  their  debate  they  dropped  several 

that  would  be  taxed,  including  elec- 

equipment.   drastically  lowering  the 

revenues.      Electronics      was 

droppAl  after  several  legislators  argued  that 

equipi  lent  like  computers  were  not  really  a 

luxur:  . 
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Other  iUms  disappeared  in  the  political 
give  and  tt  ke  of  the  negotiations,  including 
some  typeq  of  aircraft  made  in  Kansas,  the 
home  stat^  of  the  Senate  minority  leader. 
Bob  Dole.  The  negotiators  knew  the  tax  rev- 
enues wouid  be  sharply  curtailed  but  the 
final  pack^e  reflected  what  was  politically 
achievable. 

"Congress  has  wound  up  producing  a  tax 
that  will  (ost  more  to  administer,  collect 
and  compl:^  with  than  it  will  bring  in  in  rev- 
enues, probably  by  orders  of  magnitude." 
said  Peter  K-  Scott,  a  partner  in  the  big  ac- 
counting firm  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  and  a 
former  acting  general  counsel  of  the  I.R.S. 

Fred  T.  Ooldberg  Jr.,  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  said  he  had  no  estimate 
yet  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  new  taxes. 
But  be  agfeed  that  it  was  an  "important 
question"  Whether  "the  revenues  we  are  col- 
lecting ar^  worth  the  burden— not  just  our 
costs  but  |the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  as 
well." 

New  taxeis  are  almost  always  confusing  and 
require  a  Ireak-in  period  as  taxpayers  learn 
their  respopslbilltles  and  the  I.R.S.  prepares 
regulations  and  a  collection  apparatus. 

The  luxury  tax  is  likely  to  prove  more  dif- 
ficult than  most  taxes  to  put  into  effect.  It 
was  drafted  hastily  in  virtual  secrecy.  That 
meant  thefe  was  no  research  about  its  im- 
pact and  no  chance  for  early  comment  by  the 
public,  accountants  or  tax  lawyers  who 
might  have  {minted  out  flawed  assumptions 
or  other  pitfalls.  Tax  legrislation  is  ordinarily 
prepared  daring  an  extended  legislative  proc- 
ess that  involves  public  hearings  and  intense 
analysis. 

Mr.  Scoot  noted  that  while  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  given  a  new  kind  of  tax 
to  adminlsfcer— there  has  been  no  excise  tax 
on  luxury  terns  since  the  1960's — the  service 
got  no  mor  i  money  or  staff  to  help  collect  it. 

The  tax  ]  »laces  a  10  percent  levy  on  the  re- 
tail price  |of  five  luxury  goods,  when  the 
price  exceeds  a  specified  threshold.  For  autos 
it  is  $30.00(t.  So  when  a  consumer  buys  a  car 
that  cost  t33,000,  the  tax  is  10  percent  on 
S3.000.  or  J300.  For  private  aircraft  the 
threshold  is  S250,000.  for  pleasure  boats 
$100,(X)0,  and  for  Jewelry  and  furs  JIO.OOO. 

BURDEN  FOR  RETAILERS  SEEN 

Mr.  Goldt)erg  said  the  I.R.S.  was  trying  to 
make  it  ai  easy  as  possible  for  retailers  to 
comply  wi^h  the  luxury  tax.  But  some  tax 
analysts  aid  industry  officials  say  the  tax 
will  not  oply  create  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty for  Retailers,  but  will  also  cost  them 
money  in  t  Ime.  extra  paperwork  and  perhaps 
lost  busine  ss. 

If  a  cust  }mer  is  buying  a  car  with  a  base 
price  of  S2B,000.  for  example,  and  then  buys 
S5.000  wortfi  of  options  like  stereo  equipment 
and  leather  seats,  he  must  pay  the  $300  ex- 
cise tax  o^  a  $33,000  car.  If  the  options  are 
not  bought  with  the  car  but  within  six 
months  at  the  same  dealer,  the  excise  tax 
must  still  >e  paid. 

But,  as  he  tax  legislation  is  worded,  the 
customer  uould  go  to  a  different  dealer  for 
the  option  i  and  not  have  to  pay  the  IBlx.  said 
Alan  Wilbur,  spokesman  for  the  National 
Automobil  i  Dealers  Association.  "Some- 
thing like  Dhat  could  drive  people  away  ftom 
the  dealen  hip  where  they  bought  their  car," 
he  said. 

Most  ans  lysts  said  the  tax  on  autos,  planes 
and  boats,  for  which  licenses  are  required, 
would  be  r  ilatively  easy  to  collect  compared 
with  the  tt  X  on  jewelry  and  furs,  which  leave 
no  legally  nandated  paper  trail. 

AN  EARRINO  PUZZLE 

Edward  S.  Cohen,  a  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  I  tie  Treasury,  raised  the  issue  of  a 
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pair  of  diamond  earrings  that  cost  S20,000, 
thereby  requiring  a  tax  of  S1,000.  What  if,  Mr. 
Cohen  asked  in  an  article  for  the  publication 
Tax  Notes,  two  male  movie  stars  who  liked 
to  wear  an  earring  in  one  ear  only,  each 
bought  one  of  the  earrings  for  $10,000?  Would 
there  then  be  no  tax  due? 

Michael  Roman,  chairman  of  Jewelers  of 
America  Inc..  a  trade  group  for  13.000  retail 
Jewelers,  noted  that  if  an  heirloom  piece  of 
Jewelry  worth  S20,000  that  may  have  been  in 
a  family  for  generations  were  brought  in  for 
a  new  S1,000  setting,  taxes  would  have  to  be 
paid  under  the  new  law  on  the  value  of  a 
S21,000  piece  of  jewelery. 

"It  is  outrageous,"  Mr.  Roman  said  in  a 
telephone  interview.  "Congress  was  highly 
discriminatory  in  what  they  classified  as  a 
luxury." 

But  most  of  the  criticism  of  the  new  tax  is 
not  about  possible  unfairness  but  about  the 
likelihood  that  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
cost  and  effort  for  relatively  little  revenue. 

"A  POLITICAL  STATEMENT" 

"This  was  a  painless  way  to  make  a  t>oliti- 
cal  statement  In  a  process  conducted  behind 
closed  doors,"  said  Pamela  J.  Pecarcicb,  a 
partner  in  Coopers  &  Lybrand. 

Ronald  A.  Pearlman,  who  recently  resigned 
as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  of  Congress  to  become  a  partner  at 
the  law  firm  of  Covington  &  Burling,  said  of 
the  new  tax:  "It  is  quite  conceivable  that  it 
will  cost  us  more  in  compliance  than  It 
brings  in  in  revenue.  Only  the  I.R.S.  will 
know  that." 

Commissioner  Goldberg  of  the  I.R.S.  said  it 
would  take  some  time  and  experience  with 
the  tax  to  determine  the  cost  of  collecting  it. 

Representative  Byron  L.  Dorgan,  Demo- 
crat of  North  Dakota,  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  partici- 
pated in  the  budget  negotiations,  reluctantly 
defended  the  tax: 

"It  is  safe  to  say  nobody  likes  any  tax  any 
more.  We  all  know  that.  But  we  had  to  con- 
struct some  revenues  and  one  item  on  a  long 
list  was  a  luxury  tax." 

Mr.  Dorgan  conceded  that  the  closed  budg- 
et process  did  not  permit  a  study  of  the  con- 
sequences of  any  revenue-raising  plan.  The 
luxury  tax,  like  most  other  elements  of  the 
package,  "was  plugged  in  the  middle  of  the 
process  without  hearings,"  he  said.  "We  do 
not  have  much  information  on  what  the 
compliance  costs  will  be." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  6, 1991] 
New  LuxtjRY  Tax  on  Boats  May  Cost  the 

Rich  Some  Monet,  but  It  Costs  Workers 

Their  Jobs 

(By  Joe  Meglen) 

I  have  been  in  the  boat  business  since  1972. 
The  luxury  tax  in  general  is  unfair  but  gross- 
ly so  as  it  pertains  to  boats,  "Costly  Cars 
Sell;  Yachts  Just  Bob  at  Dock"  (Dec.  12).  My 
industry  is  In  the  process  of  being  crushed  by 
this  tax.  It  translates  into  lost  jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  workers  if  something  is  not  done 
quickly. 

The  luxury  tax  on  new  boats  is  a  cruel 
hoax  played  on  the  public  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  work  in  the  industry.  The  U.S. 
boat  industry  and  the  600,000  workers  em- 
ployed directly  in  manufacturing  were 
served  up  as  sacrificial  lambs  to  appease 
those  who  insisted  on  "soaking  the  rich" 
during  the  federal  budget  negotiations. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  acknowledged  that  the  10%  luxury  tax  on 
boats  will  not  produce  tax  revenue  to  help 
solve  the  budget  crisis.  The  luxury  tax  reve- 
nue will  not  even  cover  Income  tax  revenue 


lost  as  a  result  of  unemployed  workers  and 
bankrupt  manufacturers. 

The  reasoning  seems  to  be  that  the  rich 
can  afford  it  and  an  extra  10%  tax  isn't  groing 
to  stop  "fat  cats"  ftom  indulging  them- 
selves. 

Since  the  luxury  tax  went  into  effect  for 
newly  ordered  boats,  nobody  has  bought  a 
new  boat  on  which  the  tax  would  apply!  The 
National  Marine  Manufacturers'  Assn.,  the 
trade  group  that  tracks  such  things,  hasn't 
found  a  single  sale  in  the  entire  country. 
However,  the  NMMA  has  been  able  to  docu- 
ment more  than  100,000  layoffs  (those  are 
blue-collar  workers— not  fat  cats)  and  nu- 
merous boat  manufacturers  going  out  of 
business. 

A  great  number  of  people  who  buy  boats 
are  not  rich;  they  plan  to  live  on  the  boat  in 
lieu  of  a  house.  A  significant  number  who 
buy  boats  that  cost  more  than  S100,000  do 
live  on  board.  Should  they  be  penalized  for 
such  a  lifestyle? 

Why  is  a  new  boat  a  luxury  but  a  used  boat 
Is  not?  Why  is  a  new  boat  that  costs  more 
than  S100,000  a  luxury  when  a  S500,000  vaca- 
tion home  in  Aspen  is  not? 

The  fact  is  that  all  excise  taxes  are  regres- 
sive by  nature.  The  politicians  tell  us  they 
are  soaking  the  rich,  but  it  is  the  average 
worker  who  suffers  the  most.  Don't  be  fooled 
by  all  the  political  posturing.  The  real  fat 
cats  are  in  Washington  piloting  a  ship  that's 
sinking  as  the  direct  result  of  their  aO-ye&r 
spending  binge. 

The  luxury  tax  on  boats  should  be  re- 
pealed. Our  government  representatives 
should  balance  the  budget  by  cutting  their 
spending,  not  by  increasing  our  taxes. 

Pearson  Yachts  Files  fxjr  Chapter  11— 
Portsmouth  Firm  Says  Restructurino 
Vital  for  Survival 

(By  Peyton  Fleming) 

Portsmouth.— A  dramatic  drop  in  cruls- 
ing-boat  sales  has  forced  Pearson  Yachts 
Corp.,  the  world's  oldest  builder  of  Fiberglas 
boats,  to  file  for  bankruptcy  protection. 

"It  is  our  intent  to  remain  in  business 
long-term,  but  to  do  so  we  must  go  through 
some  restructuring  and  refinancing,"  J.  Gor- 
don Clayton,  Pearson's  president,  said  yes- 
terday. 

The  three-decade-old  firm,  which  also 
builds  smaller  boats  such  as  Sunflsh,  Lasers 
and  O'Days;  filed  for  Chapter  11  protection 
from  its  creditors  on  Feb.  25  in  U.S.  Bank- 
ruptcy Ck)urt  in  Providence. 

Court  papers  list  assets  of  $5.6  million  and 
total  liabilities  of  $8.6  million.  Of  that.  S4.7 
million  is  secured  debt. 

Clayton  said  the  filing  was  necessary  if  the 
privately  held  company  is  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. "Pearson  needs  some  clearcut  relief 
from  some  of  its  creditors."  he  said,  without 
elaborating. 

Clayton  declined  to  discuss  sales  figures  or 
how  much  money  the  company  is  losing. 

He  said  all  of  Pearson's  product  lines  are 
struggling,  but  none  more  so  than  its  larger 
cruising  boats,  which  sell  for  as  much  sis 
$160,000.  "From  18  to  20  months  ago.  sales  are 
down  between  70  and  80  percent."  he  said  of 
the  product  line,  which  accounts  for  more 
than  half  of  the  company's  sales. 

Pearson's  work  force  has  fallen  to  under 
100  from  SCO  in  the  mid-1980s  when  boat  sales 
were  booming. 

What  little  activity  the  company  has  seen 
has  been  overseas,  particularly  in  Japan. 
"Since  August,  the  American  public  just 
quit  buying  because  of  the  recession  and  the 
war,"  Clayton  said. 


The  company  baa  responded  to  the  alow- 
down  by  reducing  the  size  of  its  sailboats— 
the  maximum  length  is  now  30  feet  compared 
with  53  feet  a  few  years  ago.  It  also  haa  pared 
down  its  Inventory.  "We've  ;H»tty  well 
cleaned  them  out,  but  we  took  a  beating  on 
it,"  Clajrton  said. 

He  said  the  bankruptcy  petition  would 
have  come  earlier  if  the  company  hadn't  ex- 
panded into  the  small-boat  business.  Pearson 
acquired  the  Laser  and  O'Day  sailboat  lines 
in  1968.  It  had  purchased  the  producer  of  Sun- 
flsh sailboats  a  year  earlier. 

Clayton  said  small-boat  sales  have  been 
"holding  relatively  level,  although  they  are 
down  slightly." 

Pearson's  problems  come  at  a  time  when 
many  regional  boatbuilders  are  reeling  be- 
cause of  the  sluggish  economy  and  a  new  10 
percent  federal  "luxury"  tax  on  recreational 
boats  selling  for  more  than  SIOO.OOO.  The  tax 
took  effect  Jan.  1. 

"That's  taken  an  industry  that  was  in  a  se- 
vere recession  and  put  it  In  a  deep  depres- 
sion," said  Ken  Kubic,  legislative  chairman 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Marine  Trade  Associa- 
tion, which  has  more  than  200  members. 

"It's  like  walking  off  the  edge  of  a  cliff," 
added  Bill  Shaw,  Pearson's  chief  boat  de- 
signer who  retired  last  month  after  26  years. 
"This  has  been  by  far  the  most  acute  and 
devastating  impact  I've  seen  on  the  busi- 
ness." 

In  the  last  12  months.  Kubic  estimates 
more  than  1,000  boatbuilders  have  lost  their 
jobs  in  Rhode  Island.  Among  those  is  David 
Walters,  who  closed  his  Portsmouth 
boatbuilding  company,  Cambria  Yachts,  last 
fall.  Twenty  workers  lost  their  jobs  there. 

"We  were  shut  down  as  a  result  of  the  lux- 
ury tax,"  said  Walters,  who  built  4(V  to  50- 
foot  sailboats  that  sold  for  as  much  as 
SGOO.OOO.  "We're  in  a  real  depression." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  origrinal  cosponsor 
of  legislation  introduced  by  the  dlstin- 
gixiished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BR£AUX]  to  repeal  the  luxury  excise  tax 
on  the  cost  of  boats  in  exoess  of 
SIOO.OOO. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  producers  of  rec- 
reational boats.  The  State  has  a  con- 
centration of  companies  that  produce 
yachts  and  boats  in  the  so-called  lux- 
ury class  of  more  thain  $100,000.  The  10 
percent  excise  luxury  taix  is  having  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  industry,  on 
the  workers  in  the  industry  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  tax  is  adding  signifi- 
cantly to  the  depressed  State  of  the 
Rhode  Island  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  luxury  tax  wa£  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Federal  budget  def- 
icit reduction  agreement  last  year.  I 
opposed  the  tax  at  that  time.  In  truth, 
the  so-called  luxury  tax  was  a  ssrmbolic 
gesture,  intended  as  an  offset  to  in- 
creases in  the  excise  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes, beer  and  gasoline  that  would 
bear  most  heavily  on  middle-  and  low- 
income  Americans.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  the  luxury  tax  on  boats  is  no 
burden  to  the  wealthy.  They  have  the 
choice,  which  they  have  exercised,  to 
avoid  the  tax  by  spending  money  on  al- 
most anything  else— vacations  abroad, 
for  example — on  which  there  is  no  ex- 
cise tax. 
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The  real  burden  of  the  luxiiry  tax  on 
boats  has  been  borne  by  the  workers  in 
the  boating  industry  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  because  of  declining  sales. 
There  are  in  fact  very  strong  indica- 
tions that  the  luxury  tax  on  boats  will 
produce  no  net  revenue  for  the  Treas- 
ury—that the  costs  of  collection  will 
far  exceed  the  meager  revenues  the  tax 
produces. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  I  opposed  the 
luxury  tax  when  it  was  proposed  last 
year.  And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
Join  today  in  proposing  that  it  be  re- 
pealed. 

By  Mr.   DASCHLE  (for  himself, 

Mr.    BORKN.    Mr.    Breaux,    Mr. 

Bumpers.    Mr.    Buroick,    Mr. 

Burns,     Mr.     Cochran,     Mr. 

Conrad,  Mr.  Craio,  Mr.  Dixon, 

Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 

Johnston,     Mr.      Lott,     Mr. 

I*RYOR,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 

Stmms): 
S.  650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  ability  to 
respond  to  foreign  trade  i>ractices  that 
threaten  U.S.  conunerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

OBAUNO  WITH  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  to  clarify 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
Section  301  empowers  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  investigate,  nego- 
tiate and,  if  necessary,  retaliate 
against  any  unjustifiable,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  act,  jwllcy  of  prac- 
tice of  a  foreign  government  that  un- 
fairly burdens  or  restricts  U.S.  com- 
merce. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  clari- 
fies that  USTR  may  take  appropriate 
action  under  section  301  when  an  act, 
policy  or  practice  threatens  to  burden 
or  restrict  U.S.  commerce.  When  such  a 
threat  is  reasonably  foreseeable,  USTR 
should  respond  in  a  timely  manner. 

Our  other  major  trade  laws — counter- 
vailing duty,  antidumping  and  sections 
201  and  406— all  contain  the  "threat  of 
injury"  language.  The  objective  is  to 
prevent  the  damage  from  occurring. 
Bringing  section  301  in  line  with  these 
other  laws,  would  give  USTR  more 
flexibility  and  leverage  to  resolve  trade 
disputes  before  American  companies, 
industries,  or  producers  are  injured. 

Section  301  is  more  than  a  mecha- 
nism to  gain  market  access.  The  law 
can  be  used  against  any  foreign  govern- 
ment act,  policy,  or  practice  that  vio- 
lates international  trade  agreements, 
or  which  is  found  to  be  unjustifiable, 
unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  and 
which  burdens  or  restricts  U.S.  com- 
merce. It  has  been  used  to  address 
many  unfair  trade  practices  including 
subsidies.  Cases  have  been  initiated 
under  section  301  to  investigate  Euro- 
pean community  subsidies  on  pasta  ex- 
ports and  canned  fruit  production. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  proposing 
this  clarification  is  to  address  a  situa- 
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tion  tlat  has  raised  concerns  among 
many  people  in  my  State  and  around 
the  conntry.  The  Canadian  Provincial 
Government  of  Saskatchewan  has  ap- 
proved plans  to  enter  a  joint  venture 
with  a  Canadian  company  to  construct 
a  world-scale  nitrogen  fertilizer  plant. 
The  provincial  government  is  providing 
signifldant  equity  and  is  guaranteeing 
commercial  debt  that  will  account  for 
most  of  the  plant's  cost.  Industry  ana- 
d  U.S.  producers  have  con- 
that  this  heavily  subsidized 
11  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
ket. 

ase  is  a  problem  for  American 
fertilizer  consumers,  as  well  as  U.S  fer- 
tilizer producers.  If  one  Canadian  com- 
pany, through  the  aid  of  government 
subsidies,  gains  control  of  the  market 
and  drives  out  the  American  competi- 
tion, tlen  the  Canadian  company  will 
be  free  jto  raise  prices.  Farmers  who  are 
sharehdlders  in  their  farmer-owned  co- 
operatwes  lose  out  twice,  as  investors 
in  an  enterprise  injured  by  this  action, 
and  as  consumers  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  lio  a  monopoly  supplier. 

Becat^se  of  the  severe  impact  unfair 
trade  lets  on  producers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers, it  is  important  for  all  U.S. 
trade  pplicy  channels  to  be  available  to 
resolve;  unfair  trade  disputes  as  early 
as  possible.  The  statute  does  not  make 
t  USTR  may  pursue  a  section 
on  against  the  provincial  sub- 
ore  the  market  disruption  has 
The  countervailing  duty  and 
ping  laws  are  of  little  help  be- 
cause they  require  evidence  of  sales  or 
irrevocuble  offers  to  sell  in  America. 
By  thea.  In  cases  such  as  the  Canadian 
fertilizer  plant,  the  damage  is  done.  It 
is  much  easier  to  try  to  revolve  the 
problei*  before  subsidized  products 
flood  the  U.S.  market.  I  believe  the 
U.S.  Goyenunent  has  the  flexibility  to 
deal  with  such  a  situation  under  cur- 
rent law,  but  to  clarify  the  point,  and 
to  ensvu-e  that  American  producers  can 
obtain  pelp  fi-om  our  Government  when 
they  nabd  it,  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation today. 

I  am  joined  by  16  Senators  who  are 
cosponaoring  the  bill:  Senators  Boren, 
Breaux.  Bumpers,  Burdick.  Burns, 
Cochran,  Conrad,  Craio,  Dixon, 
GRASSLilY,  Helms,  Johnston,  Lott, 
Pryor,  Stevens,  and  Symms. 

I  aski  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  I  ecord  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  list 
of  grou  36  supporting  the  bill,  and  the 
text  of  etters  in  support  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wsa 
ordered]  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

S.  6S0 
Be  it  exacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentati\  es  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.  ACTIONS  BY  THE   UNITED  STATES 
TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

(a)  MjbiDATORY  A'JTION.— Section  301(a)(1) 
(B)(ll)  o  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2411(a)(l|B)(ll))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(or 


of  such  Act 
by  inserting 
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after  "re- 


threatens  t4  burden  or  restrict)' 
strlcts". 

(b)  DiscR^ONARY  ACTION.— Section  301(b) 
(19  U.S.C.  24U(bKl))  is  amended 

"(or  threatens  to  burden  or  re- 
strict)" aftet  "restricts". 

(c)  Defint  tons.  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act 
(19  U.S.C.  24il(d))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redaeignatlng  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (8), 
and  (9)  as.  paragraphs  (7),  (8).  (9)  and  (10),  re- 
spectively, a|nd 

(2)  by  Insening  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(6)  An  act,  policy,  or  practice  that  threat- 
ens to  burdefa  or  restrict  United  States  com- 
merce Is  an  act,  policy,  or  practice  that  does 
not  currentfly  burden  or  restrict  United 
States  comfierce,  but.  If  not  corrected,  is 
reasonably  expected  to  burden  or  restrict 
United  States  commerce." 

Associations  In  Support  of  a  Claripyino 
amendmewr  to  section  301  of  the  trade 
Act  OF  1971 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  (louncil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

IndependeAt  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.      ! 

National  dattlemen's  Association. 

National  Parmers  Union. 

Rice  Millefv'  Association. 

National  Berk  Producers  Council. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Domestic  Nitrogen 
Producers. 

American  ilinlng  Congress. 


National  Association 

OF  Wheat  Growers, 
Washington,  DC,  March  11,  1991. 
Dt  BCHLE, 


(t 


tie 


Hon.  Tom 
U.S.    Senate. 
Washingio 

Dear  Senator 
sociatlon  of 
Its  support 
Section  301 
your  amendment 
direct  the  USTR 
when  a  fore  gn 
practice  threatens 
commerce 

Under  current 
are  not  fully 
injury   by 
competing  nitions 
cerned  abou  . 
cles  of  wheat 
nadlan  Wheat 
the  Canadla|i 
prices  well 
access  to  th< 
are  unable 
tic  producer! 
receive  spec  al 
ministration 
suit  In  dlsc^raglng 
entering  the 
farmers. 

In  light  of 
port  your  effprts 


Hart    Senate    Office    Building, 
n.DC. 

Daschle:  The  National  As- 

Wheat  Growers  wishes  to  express 

1  or  you  In  your  effort  to  clarify 

the  1974  Trade  Act.  We  believe 

Is  necessary  because  it  will 

to  Investigate  and  respond 

government's  act,  jwllcy  or 

to  burden  or  restrict  U.S. 


Sincere  ly 


Hon.  Thomas 
U.S.    Senate, 
Washing^ 
Dear 
Farmers  Un^n 
authoring  ai 
301  of  the 
clear  direction 


law,  U.S.  wheat  producers 

protected  against  the  threat  of 

unfair   trading   practices   of 

In  particular,  we  are  con- 

the  administered  pricing  poll- 

Into  the  U.S.  market  by  the  Ca- 

Board.   We   strongly  suspect 

wheat  Is  entering  the  U.S.  at 

l^low  the  U.S.  market.  Without 

price  Information,  however,  we 

determine  injury  to  the  domes- 

Your  bill  would  enable  us  to 

consideration  from  the  Ad- 

for  our  situation  and  might  re- 

_     _  Canadian  exports  from 

U.S.  at  the  expense  of  American 


the  Canadian  example,  we  sup- 
to  clarify  Section  301. 


Ron  RrviNius. 

President. 


National  Farmers  Union, 

March  12.  1991. 
A.  Daschle, 

Hart    SenaU    Office    Building, 
DC. 

Daschle:    The    National 

wants  to  commend  you  for 

amendment  clarifying  Section 

I  Trade  Act  that  would  give  a 

to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 


Sen  ^tor 


March  13,  1991 
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tlve'8  Office  that  It  has  authority  to  Inves- 
tl^te  and  respond  when  a  foreigrn  grovem- 
ment's  actions,  policies  or  practices  threaten 
to  burden  or  restrict  U.S.  commerce. 

The  amendment  you  are  offering  will  be 
vital  to  a  variety  of  U.S.  Industries  who  need 
the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  g'ovemment  when 
they  are  facing  threats  trom  foreign  govern- 
ment actions. 

The  Fanners  Union  hopes  your  amendment 
will  be  of  aid  in  particular  to  a  problem  fac- 
ing U.S.  agricultural  supply  cooperatives 
which  supply  their  members  and  others  with 
nitrogen  products.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
government  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada  is  pro- 
viding significant  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  major  fertilizer  plant  In  that  Canadian 
province  and  that  industry  analysts  have 
concluded  the  plant  could  cause  significant 
damage  to  the  U.S.  fertiliser  industry. 

Given  the  financing  aid  and  the  reported 
marketing  arrangements  for  sale  of  products 
teom  the  plant  in  the  U.S.,  our  farmer  owned 
supply  cooiwratives  could  suffer  significant 
damage  unless  the  U.S.  government  becomes 
involved  in  a  positive  way  in  this  issue. 

Once  again,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
efforts  on  this  issue  and  stand  ready  to  help 
you  in  any  way  possible  to  secure  passage  of 
your  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

LEUUfD  8WEN80N, 

Pretident,  National  Farmen  Union. 

National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives, 

MaTCh  8. 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Daschle, 
Senate  Hart  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Daschle:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  clarifying  Section  301  of  the 
1974  Trade  Act. 

The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives is  a  nationwide  trade  association  rep- 
resenting nearly  100  major  regional  market- 
ing of  supply  cooperatives,  32  State  Councils 
and  the  banks  of  the  cooperative  Farm  Cred- 
it System.  Our  members,  in  turn,  represent 
nearly  5,000  local  cooperatives  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  nearly  2  million  indi- 
vidual farmers. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  your  proposed 
legislation  would  amend  Section  301  to  pro- 
Tide  U8TR  with  the  authority  to  Investigate 
and  respond  when  a  foreign  government's 
act,  policy,  or  practice  threatens  to  burden 
or  restrict  U.S.  commerce. 

We  believe  such  expanded  authority  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  allow  USTR  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  prevent  or  minimise  injury  to  U.S.  indus- 
try aa  a  result  of  such  practices.  Currently, 
any  such  review  or  investigation  is  generally 
limited  until  there  is  evidence  of  actual  in- 
Jury.  This  is  like  waiting  to  call  the  fire  de- 
partment after  the  house  has  already  burned 
down  Instead  of  when  there  is  indication  of 
smoke. 

For  this  reason,  we  strongly  support  this 
needed  legislation  and  urge  its  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  A.  Boutwell, 

President. 

American  Minino  Congress, 
Washington,  DC,  March  12, 1991. 
Hon.  THOMAS  A.  Daschle, 
17.5.  SenaU. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Daschle:  The  American 
Mining  Congress  is  pleased  to  endorse  your 


proposed  legislation  aimed  at  clarifying  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

AMC  is  an  industry  association  that  en- 
compasses (1)  ];HX>ducers  of  most  of  America's 
metals,  coal  and  Industrial  and  agricultural 
minerals;  (2)  manufacturers  of  mining  and 
mineral  processing  machinery,  equipment 
and  supplies:  and  (3)  engineering  and  con- 
sulting firms  and  financial  institutions  that 
serve  the  mining  industry. 

The  legislation  you  have  proposed  would 
amend  Section  301  to  provide  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  with  the  au- 
thority to  investigate  and  respond  when  an 
act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment threatens  to  burden  or  restrict  United 
States  commerce.  We  believe  that  the  USTR 
should  be  permitted  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion when  necessary  to  prevent  or  minimise 
injury  to  U.S.  industry  resulting  firom  such 
practices. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  strongly 
supports    this    legislation    and    urges    its 
prompt  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

John  a.  Knebel, 

Presiden/t. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  clarify  section 
301  of  the  1974  Trade  Act.  which  allows 
the  United  States  to  retaliate  against 
any  action,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  for- 
elgm  government  that  unfairly  burdens 
or  restricts  U.S.  commerce.  Since  Its 
adoption  by  Congress  In  1974,  section 
301  has  proved  useful  in  the  battle 
against  unfair  trade  practices.  In  most 
cases,  the  threat  of  retaliation  imder 
section  301  has  been  effective  in  resolv- 
ing trade  disputes  through  negotiation. 

There  is  an  open  question,  however, 
regarding  the  timing  for  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 301.  Should  U.S.  companies  be 
forced  to  wait  until  a  foreign  govern- 
ment's act,  policy,  or  isuctice  has  had 
its  negative  impact  before  section  301 
is  invoked?  Should  jobs  and  sales  be 
lost  in  the  meantime? 

The  answer  should  be  clear.  Section 
301  should  be  an  option  whenever  an 
act,  policy,  or  practice  even  threatens 
to  burden  or  restrict  our  industries  un- 
fairly. The  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
should  be  able  to  respond  under  section 
301  before  disruption  takes  place.  I  be- 
lieve this  was  the  original  Intent  of 
Congress. 

Adopting  the  clarification  will  bring 
section  301  into  line  with  other  major 
trade  items,  such  as  countervailing 
duty,  antidumping,  sections  201  and 
406,  all  of  which  incorporate  the  threat 
of  injury  language.  It  is  far  better  to 
act  promptly  to  prevent  an  unfair  prac- 
tice than  to  wait  until  an  Industry  suf- 
fers needless  Injury. 

In  my  State  of  Mississippi  we  have 
two  large  fertilizer  companies.  Both 
companies  are  tough  competitors  using 
world-class  technology,  directly  and  in- 
diirectly  providing  thousands  of  jobs  In 
Mississippi.  They  have  proven  their  ef- 
ficiency by  competing  successfully 
against  large  foreign  firms  for  years. 
These  companies  and  their  workers  are 
now  threatened,  however,  by  actions  In 
Canxula. 


The  provincial  government  of  Sa»- 
katchewan  is  undertaking  a  joint-ven- 
ture project  with  a  Canadian  company 
to  build  a  world-scale  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer plant  costing  some  $436  million. 
The  Province  has  given  S64  million  in 
equity  and  is  guaranteeing  an  addi- 
tional S306  million  debt  for  construc- 
tion costs.  The  Canadian  company, 
which  has  made  a  15-percent  invest- 
ment of  S65  million,  has  been  granted  a 
50-percent  interest  in  the  plant  and  ex- 
clusive marketing  rights. 

Industry  analysts  have  concluded 
that  the  plant  will  significantly  over- 
supply  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  market 
and  drive  down  prices.  If  Saskatchewan 
proceeds  with  this  jvoject, 
unsubsidized  U.S.  jn-oducers  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  elsewhere  will  suffer  injury 
and  possible  shutdown  while  the  pro- 
vincial government  subeidlzet  its 
plant. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  may  be  reluctant  to  use 
section  301  in  this  case  because  no  mar- 
ket disruption  has  yet  occurred.  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  sense  to  delay  ac- 
tion until  people  lose  jobs  and  plants 
close.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Congress  Intends  section  301  to  be 
used  even  before  U.S.  commerce  is  ac- 
tually damaged  by  unfair  acts,  policies, 
or  practices  of  our  trading  partners. 

By  Mr.  OAKN: 

S.  651.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  to  make  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,  and  the  National  Bank 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
federal  DEPOsrr  insurance  improvbisntb 

ACT 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  I*resident,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  in  order 
to  Improve  the  operations  of  the  FDIC 
and  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 
TMs  legislation  is  very  similar  to  S. 
2827  which  I  introduced  last  year,  ex- 
cept that  it  contains  certain  modifica- 
tions to  take  into  account  testimony 
that  we  heard  during  Banking  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  that  bill,  as  well  as 
other  comments  received  during  the 
year.  This  bill  will  save  the  FDIC  and 
RTC  considerable  sums  of  money,  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  FDIC  to  snsiwnd 
deposit  insurance  for  unsafe  institu- 
tions, and  authorize  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  place  a  national  bank 
into  receivership  if  it  is  in  an  unsafe  or 
undercapitalized  condition.  It  also  con- 
tains other  provisions  of  critical  im- 
portance to  our  Federal  banking  regu- 
lators and  to  Insured  institutions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Rboord.  I 
plan  to  insert  in  the  Rbcord  a  com- 
plete section-by-section  description  of 
this  bill  in  the  near  future. 
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There  beln^  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  6S1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
nCnON  1.  SHORT  imJE;  TABU  OF  CONTKNT8. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

TITLE  I— AMENDM£34TS  TO  FEDERAL 
BANKDJO  ACTS 
Subtitle  a— Improvements 
Sec.  101.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  102.  Terms  of  office. 
Sec.  103.  Conversions. 
Sec.  104.  Temporary   suspension   of  dei>osit 

insurance. 
Sec.  106.  Priority  of  claims. 
Sec.  106.  Repealer. 

Sec.  107.  Disclosure  of  uninsured  status. 
Sec.  108.  Asset  disposition  amendments. 
Sec.  lOe.  Penalties. 
Sec.  110.  Appointment  of  receiver. 

SuBTrrLE  B— AssErr  Conservation  and 
Deposit  Insurance  Protection 
Sec.  151.  Short  title. 
Sec.  152.  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Deposit 

Insurance  Act. 
Subtitle  c— amendments  to  Public  Law  96- 

510. 
Sec.  171.  Conforming  amendments. 
TITLE  n— CLARIFYING  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  ACT 
Sec.  201.  FSLIC  resolution  fund. 
Sec.  202.  Branching. 
Sec.  203.  Removal. 

TITLE  m— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  ACT 
Sec.  301.  Technical  amendments. 

TTTLB  I-WUMENDMENTS  TO  FEDERAL 
BAhOONGACTS 
Sabtltle  A— Improvcmeata 
SBC  Ml.  8BORT  TTTLB. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Banking  Agency  Improvements  Act  of  1991". 
■BC  IM.  TBRM8  Of  OmCK. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1812(c))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Terms.— 

"(1)  Appointeo  members.— Each  appointed 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  6 
years. 

"(2)  Interim  appointments.— Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  2  or 
more  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  such  member's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  within  2 
years  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
such  member's  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  new  term  of  6  years. 

"(3)  (30NTINUAT10N  OF  SERVICE.- The  Chair- 
person. Vice  Chairperson,  and  each  appointed 
member  may  continue  to  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  to  which  such 
member  was  appointed  until  a  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified.  This  provision 
applies  notwithstanding  the  date  on  which 
such  member  was  initially  appointed.". 
■BC  IM.  CaNVBB8ION& 

Section  S(dX2XC)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1815(dX2XC))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Approval  durino  moratorium.— The 
Corporation  may  approve  a  conversion  trans- 
action at  any  time  if— 


rlod  refl 
Resolut 
Corpor 

"(Hi) 
with  tH 
Fund 


"(i)  t  le  conversion  transaction  affects  an 
insubsti  intial  portion,  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  of  the  total  deposits  of  each  de- 
pository institution  acquired  as  part  of  such 
convers  :on  transaction: 

"(11)  he  conversion  occurs  in  connection 
with  th0  acquisition  of  a  Savings  Association 
Insuranpe  Fund  member  in  default  or  in  dan- 
ger of  default,  and  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines tjhat  the  estimated  financial  benefits 
to  the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
or  Resotution  Trust  Corporation  equal  or  ex- 
ceed th#  Corporation's  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
assessnient  income  to  such  insurance  fund 
over  th^  remaining  balance  of  the  5-year  pe- 

»rred  to  in  subparagraph  (A),  and  the 

Ion  Trust  Corporation  concurs  in  the 

tion's  determination;  or 

the  conversion  occurs  in  connection 
acquisition  of  a  Bank  Insurance 

smber  In  default  or  in  danger  of  de- 
fault a^d  the  Corporation  determines  that 
the  estimated  financial  beneflts  to  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  equal  or  exceed  the  Corpora- 
tion's estimate  of  loss  of  assessment  income 
to  the  Insurance  fund  over  the  remaining 
balance!  of  the  5-year  period  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A).". 

SEC.  10«1  TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DEPOSTT 
INSURANCE. 

|n  8(aX8)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(aK8))  is  amend- 

amendlng  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
s: 

GENERAL.- If,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
T  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
Federal!  banking  agency,  finds  that  an  In- 
sured depository  institution  (other  than  a 
savings  I  association  to  which  subparagraph 
(B)  applies)  has  no  tangible  capital  under  the 
capital  Sidelines  or  regulations  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  the  Cor- 
poration may  issue  a  temporary  order  sus- 
pending! deposit  insurance  on  all  deposits  re- 
ceived l*r  the  institution.";  and 

(2)  byfamending  subparagraph  (C)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  Effective  period  of  temporary 
ORDER.-i-Any  order  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  become  effective  not  earlier 
"than  lOJdays  from  the  date  of  service  upon 
the  instJtutlon  and,  unless  set  aside,  limited, 
or  suspended  by  a  court  in  a  proceeding  au- 
thorized hereunder,  shall  remain  effective 
until  an  order  of  the  Board  under  paragraph 
(3)  beconies  final  or  until  the  Corporation 
otherwiie  dismisses  or  sets  aside  the  order.". 

SEC.  los.  PRioRmr  of  claims. 

Sectlcp  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  tJ.S.C.  1821)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  endthe  following: 

"(s)  ™oRmr  OF  Certain  Claims.— In  any 
proceedfag  relating  to  a  claim  acquired 
under  tils  section  or  section  13  against  an 
insured  depository  institution's  director,  of- 
ficer, employee,  agent,  attorney,  accountant, 
appraiser,  or  any  other  person  employed  by 
or  providing  services  to  an  insured  deposi- 
tory institution,  any  suit,  claim,  or  cause  of 
action  h|-ought  by  the  Corporation  shall  have 
priorityfover  any  other  suit,  claim,  or  cause 
of  actio*  asserted  by  depositors,  creditors,  or 
shareholders  of  the  depository  institution, 
except  jfor  claims  of  Federal  agencies 
brought  pursuant  to  section  6321  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  or  section  3713  of 
title  31,;  United  SUtes  Code.  This  priority 
shall  apply  to  both  the  prosecution  of  any 
claim  add  to  the  execution  of  any  subsequent 
Judgmei  ts  resulting  trom  such  action.". 
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Section  \%m)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(m))  is  amended  by 
striking  pamgraph  (5). 

SBC.  107.  D»CL06URE  OF  UNINSURED  STATUS. 

Section  2a(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(h))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Disclosures  by  Uninsured  Deposi- 
tory iNSTrrimoNS.- 

"(1)  In  gbneral.- Any  depository  institu- 
tion the  deposits  of  which  are  not  insured  by 
the  Corponltion  shall  disclose  clearly  and 
conspicuously  In  periodic  statements  of  ac- 
count and  i«  all  advertising  that  the  Institu- 
tion's deposits  are  not  'federally  insured'. 

"(2)  Manner  and  content.— The  Corpora- 
tion may,  l»y  regulation  or  order  prescribe 
the  manner'  and  content  of  the  disclosures 
required  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  EnfoHcement.— Compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection,  and  any  reg- 
ulation prescribed  or  order  Issued  under  this 
subsection,  (hall  be  enforced  under  section  8 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  the  depository  Institution  were  an  in- 
sured State  ponmember  bank.". 

SEC.  los.  Assrr  Disposmcm  amendments. 

Section  2LK  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (l|  U.S.C.  1441a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  amending  para- 
graph (12)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(12)  Regulations,  poucies,  and  proce- 
dures.—     I 

"(A)  In  g^eral.— Subject  to  the  review  of 
the  Oversight  Board,  the  Corporation  shall 
adopt  the  rtiles,  regulations,  standards,  poli- 
cies, proced^ires,  guidelines,  and  statements 
necessary  t6  implement  the  strategic  plan 
established  by  the  Oversight  Board  under 
subsection  (aX14).  The  Corporation  may 
issue  such  r  lies,  regulations,  standards,  poli- 
cies, procedxres,  guidelines,  and  statements 
ais  the  Corpc  ration  considers  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate toicarry  out  this  section. 

"(B)  Review,  etc.— Such  rules,  regulations, 
standards.  |)ollcles,  procedures,  guidelines, 
and  statemeots— 

"(1)  shall  be  provided  by  the  Corporation  to 
the  Oversight  Board  promptly  or  prior  to 
publication  jor  announcement  to  the  extent 
practicable: 

"(11)  shalijbe  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Oversight  Board  as  provided  in  subsection 
(aX6KC);  and 

"(Hi)  siiau  be  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  CodeJ 

"(C)  Preparation  and  maintenance  of 
records  relating  to  soucitation  and  ac- 
ceptance OF  OFFERS.— The  Corporation 
shall— 

"(i)  document  decisions  made  in  the  solici- 
tation and  selection  process  and  the  reasons 
for  the  decisions;  and 

"(ii)  maintain  such  documentation  in  the 
offices  of  tie  Corporation,  as  well  as  any 
other  documentation  relating  to  the  solicita- 
tion and  selection  process. 

"(D)     REAl    ESTATE     ASSET     DIVISION.— The 

Corporation  shall  establish  a  Real  Estate 
Asset  Di vision  to  assist  and  advise  the  Cor- 
poration wi^h  respect  to  the  management, 
sale,  or  other  disposition  of  real  property  as- 
sets of  institutions  described  In  paragraph 
(3XA).  The  fteal  Estate  Asset  Division  shall 
have  such  duties  as  the  Corporation  estab- 
lishes, including  the  publication  of  an  inven- 
tory of  rcall  property  assets  of  institutions 
subject  to  ttie  jurisdiction  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Such  ihventory  shall  be  published  be- 
fore Januan  1,  1990  and  updated  semiannu- 
ally thereafier  and  shall  identify  properties 
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with  natural,  cultural,  recreational,  or  sci- 
entific values  of  special  significance. 

"(E)  Support  staff.— The  Corporation 
shall  maintain  an  executive-level  position 
and  dedicated  staff  to  assist  and  advise  the 
Corporation  and  other  agencies  in  pursuing 
cases,  civil  claims,  and  administrative  en- 
forcement actions  against  institutlon-afHli- 
ated  parties  of  insured  depository  institu- 
tions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. These  personnel  shall  have  such  duties 
as  the  Corporation  establishes,  including  the 
duty  to  compile  and  publish  a  report  of  the 
Congress  on  the  coordinated  pursuit  of 
claims  by  all  Federal  financial  institution 
regulatory  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change  Commission.  The  report  shall  be  pub- 
lished before  December  31,  1990  and  updated 
semiannually  after  such  date."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  amending  para- 
graph (6XA)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Purchase  Loan.— The  Corporation 
may  provide  a  loan  at  market  interest  rates 
to  the  purchaser  of  eligible  residential  prop- 
erty for  all  or  a  iwrtion  of  the  purchase 
price,  which  loan  shall  be  secured  by  a  first 
or  second  mortgage  on  the  property.  The 
Corporation  may  provide  such  a  loan  at 
below  market  interest  rates  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  facilitate  an  expedited  sale  of 
eligible  residential  property  and  permit — 

"(i)  a  lower-income  family  to  purchase  an 
eligible  single  fiunily  property  under  para- 
graph (2):  or 

"(11)  a  public  agency  or  nonprofit  organisa- 
tion to  comply  with  the  lower-income  occu- 
pancy requirements  applicable  to  the  pur- 
chase of  an  eligible  residential  property 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  The  (Corporation 
shall  provide  such  loan  in  a  form  which 
would  permit  its  sale  or  transfer  to  a  subse- 
quent holder.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  amending  para- 
graph (9)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  ADJUSTED  INCOME.— The  term  'ad- 
Justed  income'  has  the  same  meaning  as  such 
term  has  under  section  3  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

"(B)  Clearinghouses.— The  term  'clearing- 
houses' means — 

"(1)  the  State  housing  finance  agency  for 
the  State  In  which  an  eligible  residential 
property  is  located, 

"(11)  the  Office  of  Community  Investment 
(or  other  comparable  division)  within  the 
Federal  Housing  Finance  Board,  and 

"(ill)  any  national  nonprofit  organizations 
(including  any  nonprofit  entity  established 
by  the  corporation  established  under  title  DC 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1968)  that  the  Corporation  determines 
has  the  capacity  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information. 

"(C)  CORPORATION.— The  term  'Corporation' 
means  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  ei- 
ther in  its  corporate  capacity  or  as  receiver, 
but  does  not  Include  the  Corporation  in  its 
capacity  as  an  operating  conservator. 

"(D)  Eligible  multifamily  housing  prop- 
erty.—The  term  'eligible  multifamily  hous- 
ing property'  means  a  property  consisting  of 
more  than  4  dwelling  units— 

"(1)  to  which  the  Corporation  acquires 
title;  and 

"(11)  that  has  an  appraised  value  that  does 
not  exceed  the  applicable  dollar  amount  set 
forth  in  section  221(d)(3Kli)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  elevator-type  structures 
(without  regard  to  any  increase  of  such 
amount  for  high-cost  areas). 

"(E)  Eligible  residential  property.— The 
term  'eligible  residential  property'  includes 
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eligible  single  family  properties  and  eligible 
multifamily  housing  properties. 

"(F)  EUGIBLE  single   FAMILY   PROPERTY.— 

The  term  'eligible  single  family  property' 
means  a  1-  to  4-family  residence  (including  a 
noanufactured  home) — 

"(1)  to  which  the  Corimratlon  acquires 
title;  and 

"(11)  that  has  an  appraised  value  that  does 
not  exceed  the  applicable  dollar  amount  set 
forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  203(b)(2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (without  regard 
to  any  increase  of  such  amount  for  high-cost 
areas). 

"(G)  Lower-income  families.- The  term 
'lower-income  families'  means  families  and 
individuals  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  median  Income  of  the  area  In- 
volved, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  with 
adjustment  for  family  size. 

"(H)  NONPROFrr  ORGANIZATION.— The  term 
'nonprofit  organization'  means  a  private  or- 
ganization (including  a  limited  equity  coop- 
erative)— 

"(1)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  in- 
ures to  the  benefit  of  any  member,  share- 
holder, founder,  contributor,  or  individual; 
and 

"(11)  that  is  approved  by  the  Corporation  as 
to  financial  responsibility. 

"(I)  PuBuc  agency.- The  term  'public 
agency'— 

"(1)  means  any  Federal,  State,  local,  or 
other  governmental  entity;  and 

"(11)  Includes  any  public  housing  agency. 

"(J)  Qualifying  household.— The  term 
'qualifying  household'  means  a  household  (1) 
who  intends  to  occupy  eligible  single  family 
property  as  a  principle  residence;  and  (11) 
whose  adjusted  income  does  not  exceed  115 
I>ercent  of  the  median  income  for  the  area,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  with  adjust- 
ment for  family  size. 

"(K)  QUAUFYINO  MULTIFAMILY  PUR- 
CHASER.—The  term  'qualifying  multifamily 
purchaser'  means  (1)  a  public  agency,  (11)  a 
nonprofit  organization,  or  (ill)  a  for-profit 
entity  which  makes  a  commitment  (for  itself 
or  any  related  entity)  to  satisfy  the  lower-in- 
come occupancy  requirements  specified 
under  paragraph  (3KE)  for  any  eligible  multi- 
family  property  for  which  an  offer  to  pur- 
chase is  made  during  or  after  the  periods 
specified  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(L)  Rural  area.— The  term  'rural  area" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
520  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

"(M)  Secretary.— The  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

"(N)  State  housing  finance  agency.- The 
term  'State  housing  finance  agency'  means 
the  public  agency,  authority,  corporation,  or 
other  instrumentality  of  a  State  that  has 
the  authority  to  provide  residential  mort- 
gage loan  financing  throughout  such  State. 

"(O)  Very  low-income  families.- The 
term  'very  low-income  families'  means  fami- 
lies and  individuals  whose  Incomes  do  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  median  Income  of  the 
area  involved,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, with  adjustment  for  family  size.". 

SBC  IM.  PENALTIB& 

Section  8(j)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(j))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(j)  Whoever,  being  subject  to  an  order  in 
effect  under  subsection  (e)  or  (g),  without  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  financial  institutions  regulatory 
agency,  knowingly  participates,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  manner  (including  by  en- 
gaging in  an  activity  specifically  prohibited 


in  such  an  order  or  in  subeecUon  (e)(6))  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of— 

"(1)  any  insured  depository  institution; 

"(2)  any  institution  treated  as  an  insured 
bank  under  subsection  (b)(3)  or  (bK4),  or  as  a 
savings  association  under  subsection  (b)(8); 

"(3)  any  insured  credit  union  (as  defined  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Oedlt  Union 
Act); 

"(4)  any  institution  chartered  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971; 

"(5)  any  appropriate  Federal  depository  in- 
stitution regulatory  agency; 

"(6)  the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board 
and  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank;  or 

"(7)  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000,  im- 
prisoned  for    not   more    than    5   years,    or 
both.". 

SBC  110.  APPtMNIMKNT  OP  RBCBIVKR 

Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1876  (12 
U.S.C.  191)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SBCTKm  1.  appointment  of  RECEIVn. 

"The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may. 
without  notice  or  prior  hearing,  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver to  take  possession  and  control  of  a  na- 
tional bank  (as  defined  in  the  Bank  Con- 
servation Act)  whenever  the  Comptroller  de- 
termines that  one  or  more  of  the  following 
circumstances  exists: 

"(1)  the  bank  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors  or  pay  its 
obligations  in  the  normal  course  of  business; 

"(2)  the  bank  is  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
condition  to  transact  business,  including 
having  substantially  insufficient  capital  or 
otherwise; 

"(3)  the  bank  has  incurred  or  is  likely  to 
incur  losses  that  will  deplete  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  its  capital  and  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  for  the  bank's  capital  to  be 
replenished  without  Federal  assistance; 

"(4)  There  is  a  violation  or  violations  of 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  or  there  exists 
any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  condition 
that  is  likely— 

"(A)  to  cause  insolvency  or  substantial  dis- 
sipation of  assets  or  earnings,  or 

"(B)  to  weaken  the  bank's  condition  or 
otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  Interests  of 
its  depositors;  or 

"(5)  the  bank  has  been  dissolved,  or  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchise  have  been 
declared  forfeited,  as  prescribed  in  section 
5239  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  ". 
Subtitle  B— Aaaet  Coaaervatioo  aiid  Depont 
InaiiraBoe  ProtecUoa 
SBC  ISI.  SHORT  TnUE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Asset 
Ck>nservation  and  Deposit  Insurance  Protec- 
Uon  Act  of  1991". 

SBC    in.   AMENDMENT   TO   THE    FEDERAL   DC- 
POSIT  INSURANCE  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

section:  | 

-SEC.  S6.  ASSET  CONSERVATIim. 

"(a)  Liability  LncTA-noNS.- 

"(1)  Insured  Depository  Instttutions.- 
The  liability  of  an  insured  depository  insti- 
tution under  any  Federal  Uw  Imposing  strict 
liability  for  the  release  or  threatened  release 
of  a  hazardous  substance  at  or  from  proi>- 
erty— 

"(A)  acquired  through  foreclosure; 

"(B)  held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity; 

"(C)  held  by  a  lessor  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  an  extension  of  credit;  or 

"(D)  subject  to  financial  control  or  finan- 
cial oversight  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an 
extension  of  credit. 
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sbadl  be  Umlt«d  to  the  actual  benefit  con- 
ferred on  such  institution  by  a  removal,  re- 
medial, or  other  response  action  undertaken 
by  another  party. 

"(2)  MoRTOAOE  Lenders.— The  liability  of 
a  mortgage  lender  under  Federal  law  impos- 
ing strict  liability  for  the  release  or  threat- 
ened release  of  a  hazardous  substance  at  or 
bom  property— 

"(A)  acquired  through  foreclosure;  or 

"(B)  subject  to  financial  control  or  finan- 
cial oversight  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an 
extension  of  credit, 

shall  be  limited  to  the  actual  beneflt  con- 
ferred on  such  institution  by  a  removal,  re- 
medial, or  other  response  action  undertaken 
by  another  party. 

"(3)  Unexercised  CAPAcmr  To  Influ- 
ence.—Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  an  insured  depository  institution  or 
mortgage  lender  shall  not  be  liable  under 
any  Federal  law  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  ba^ed  solely  on  the  fact  that  the  institu- 
tion or  lender  has  the  unexercised  capacity 
to  influence  operations  at  or  on  property  in 
which  it  has  a  security  interest. 

"(b)  ACTUAL  BENEFIT.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  actual  benefit  conferred  on  an 
Institution  or  company  by  a  removal,  reme- 
dial or  other  response  action  shall  not  exceed 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  follow- 
ing such  action. 

"(c)  EXCLUSION.— The  limitation  on  liabil- 
ity provided  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(1)  any  person  that  has  caused  or  contrib- 
uted to  the  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
that  forms  the  basis  for  liability  described  in 
subsection  (a); 

"(2)  any  person  that,  following  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  through  foreclosure  or  the 
termination  of  a  lease  agreement,  failed  to 
take  reasonable  steps  to  prevent  the  contin- 
ued release  of  a  hasardous  substance  that 
forms  the  basis  for  liability  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  if  such  release  is  discovered  by 
such  person  prior  to  or  after  that  acquisition 
or  termination  of  the  lease:  or 

"(3)  any  person  that  actively  directs  or 
conducts  operations  that  result  in  the  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  that  forms 
the  basis  for  liability  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

"(d)  Governmental  ENTrriES.- 

"(1)  Banking  and  lendino  AOENaES.- A 
Federal  banking  or  lending  agency  shall  not 
be  liable  under  any  law  Imposing  strict  li- 
ability for  the  release  or  threatened  release 
of  a  hazardous  substance  from  property  ac- 
quired— 

"(A)  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  re- 
celvervbip  or  conservatorship  authority  or 
the  liquidation  or  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of 
an  insured  depository  institution,  including 
any  of  its  subsidiaries; 

"(B)  in  connection  with  the  provision  of 
loans,  discounts,  advances,  or  other  financial 
aasistance;  or 

"(C)  in  connection  with  property  received 
in  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  or  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  action,  whether  by 
settlement  or  order. 

"(2)  LoirrATiON.- The  Inununity  provided 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  en- 
tity that  has  caused  or  contributed  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  that  forms 
the  basis  for  a  liability  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)  Subsequent  purchaser.— The  immu- 
nity provided  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  extend 
to  the  first  subsequent  purchaser  of  property 
described  in  such  paragraph  from  a  Federal 
hanking  or  lending  agency,  unless  such  por- 
rhasor — 


"(A)  liould  otherwise  be  liable  or  poten- 
tially liable  for  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
removal]  remedial,  or  other  response  action 
due  to  a  prior  relationship  with  the  property; 

"(B)  19  or  was  affiliated  with  or  related  to 
a  party  described  in  (A);  or 

"(C)  fails  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  pre- 
vent th^  continued  release  of  a  hazardous 
substanqe  that  gives  rise  to  a  removal,  reme- 
dial, or  ^ther  response  action,  if  such  release 
is  discovered  by  such  purchaser  prior  to  or 
after  sudh  purchase. 

"(4)  LAjited  liability  for  emergency  re- 
sponse icTIONS.— 

"(A)  Oi  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  a  Federal  banking  or  lend- 
ing agency  shall  not  be  liable  for  costs  or 
damagea  in  connection  with  actions  taken  in 
response  to  an  emergency  created  by  the  re- 
lease or  threatened  release  of  a  hazardous 
substande  from  a  property  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  Such  response  actions  shall  not  be 
considered  to  have  caused  or  contributed  to 
damagea  resulting  from  such  release  or 
threatened  release. 

"(B)  (tRoss  negugence  standard.- This 
paragrajih  does  not  preclude  liability  for 
costs  or  damages  resulting  from  the  gross 
negligence  or  intentional  misconduct  by  a 
Federal  banking  or  lending  agency  in  re- 
sponding to  an  emergency  created  by  the  re- 
lease or  threatened  release  of  a  hazardous 
substanoe  Id  connection  with  a  property  de- 
scribed {d  paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  Definition.- For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragrafb,  the  term  'gross  negligence'  means 
recklessi  willful,  or  wanton  misconduct. 

"(e)  LIEN  Exemption.— Any  property  trans- 
ferred piirsuant  to  subsection  (d)  or  held  by 
a  Federal  banking  or  lending  agency  shall 
not  be  abbject  to  any  lien  for  costs  or  dam- 
ages asaociated  with  the  release  or  threat- 
ened release  of  a  hazardous  substance  known 
to  exist  kt  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

"(f)  Exemption  From  Covenants  To  Reme- 
diate.— 1\  Federal  banking  or  lending  agency 
shall  bejexempt  from  any  law  requiring  such 
agency  to  grant  covenants  warranting  that 
remedial  action  has  been,  or  will  in  the  fu- 
ture be,i  taken  with  respect  to  property  ac- 
quired it  the  manner  described  In  subsection 
(dXl).    I 

"(g)  E^JE  Diligence.- 

"(1)  depository  institutions.- The  appro- 
priate federal  financial  institutions  regu- 
latory agencies  shall,  after  consulting  with 
the  Adininistrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protectf)n  Agency,  promulgate  regulations 
that  reduire  Insured  depository  institutions 
to  develop  and  implement  adequate  proce- 
dures tq  evaluate  actual  and  potential  envi- 
ronmental risks  that  may  arise  from  or  at 
property  prior  to  making  an  extension  of 
credit  secured  by  such  property.  The  regula- 
tions m^y  provide  for  different  types  of  envi- 
ronment al  assessments  in  order  to  account 
for  diffe  rent  levels  of  risk  that  may  be  posed 
by  dlffei  ent  classes  of  collateral. 

"(2)  NfORTGAGE  lenders.- The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  promul- 
gate regulations  to  assure  that  mortgage 
lenders  develop  and  implement  procedures  to 
evaluat«  actual  and  potential  environmental 
risks  that  may  arise  from  or  at  property 
prior  td  making  an  extension  of  credit  se- 
cured bj  such  property.  The  regulations  may 
provide  for  different  types  of  environmental 
assessments  in  order  to  take  into  account 
the  level  of  risk  that  may  be  posed  by  par- 
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paragraph  (It  shall  be  issued  within  180  days 
after  the  dat  >  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(h)  DEFiNfnoNS.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  The  t^rm  'i>roperty  acquired  through 
foreclosure'  means  property  acquired  firom  a 
nonaffiliated  party  by  an  Insured  depository 
institution  or  mortgage  lender— 

"(A)  through  purchase  at  sales  under  Judg- 
ment or  dedree,  power  of  sales,  or  from  a 
trustee,  deed  in  lieu  of  foreclosure,  or  simi- 
lar conveyafce,  or  through  repossession,  if 
such  property  was  security  for  an  extension 
of  credit  preTiously  contracted: 

"(B)  through  conveyance  pursuant  to  an 
extension  oflcredlt  previously  contracted:  or 

"(C)  through  any  other  formal  or  informal 
manner  by  which  the  Insured  depository  in- 
stitution or  mortgage  lender  temporarily  ac- 
quires, for  subsequent  disposition,  possession 
of  collateral]  in  order  to  protect  its  security 
interest. 

Property  is  not  acquired  through  foreclosure 
if  it  is  pro^rty  held  for  Investment  pur- 
poses, or  if  I  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion or  mortgage  lender  does  not  seek  to  sell 
or  otherwise!  divest  such  property  at  the  ear- 
liest practical  time,  taking  into  account 
market  conditions  and  regnilatory  require- 
ments. 

"(2)  The  vrm  'mortgage  lender'  means  a 
company  (ofher  than  an  Insured  depository 
institution)  that— 

"(A)  is  regiilarly  engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  extensions  of  credit  secured,  in 
whole  or  to  part,  by  real  property  to 
nonaffiliated  parties,  and 

"(B)  complies  with  the  environmental  as- 
sessment requirements  imposed  under  sub- 
section (g),  after  final  regulations  under  that 
subsection  become  effective. 
The  term  'mtortgage  lender'  also  includes  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion if  such  Association  or  Ckirporation  com- 
plies with  gegulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  oC  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  assi^^  that  environmental  risks  are 
considered  t>y  lenders  prior  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mortgage  obligations  or  interests 
therein  troni  such  lenders. 

"(3)  The  term  'fiduciary  capacity'  means 
acting  for  tie  benefit  of  a  nonaffiliated  per- 
son as  a  ti^stee,  executor,  administrator, 
custodian,  guardian  of  estates,  receiver,  con- 
servator, committee  of  estates  of  lunatics,  or 
any  similar  capacity. 

"(4)  The  t«rm  'extension  of  credit'  includes 
lease  trans|ictions  that  are  functionally 
equivalent  to  a  secured  loan  and  that  are  au- 
thorized by  and  comply  with  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  or  State  banking  authority. 

"(5)  The  term  'insured  depository  institu- 
tion' has  tHe  same  meaning  as  in  section 
3(c),  and  shall  also  Include — 

"(A)  a  federally  insured  credit  union; 

"(B)  a  lealing  company  that  is  an  affiliate 
of  an  insure^  depository  institution;  and 

"(C)  a  tahn  credit  bank  or  association 
chartered  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
as  amended.! 

"(6)  The  term  'Federal  banking  or  lending 
agency'  meaDs  the  Federal  Deposit  Lisurance 
(:k>rporatloni  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  a 
Federal  Honle  Loan  Bank,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision, the 


National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration Board,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, the  Fa  -m  Credit  System  Insurance  Cor- 
tiona  refaulFed  to  be  promulgated  pursuant  to     poratlon,  aqd  the  Small  Business  Admlnla- 


tlcular 
"(3) 


ilasses  of  collateral. 

i'lNAL    regulations.- Final    regula- 
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tratlon.  In  any  of  their  capacities,  and  their 
agents. 

"(7)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  finan- 
cial institutions  regulatory  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  In  section 
8(e),  except  that  it  does  not  Include  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  the  Oversight 
Board. 

"(8)  The  term  'release'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  101(22)  of  Public 
Law  96-510,  and  also  includes  the  use,  stor- 
age, disposal,  treatment,  generation,  or 
transportation  of  a  hazardous  substance. 

"(9)  The  term  'hazardous  substance'  in- 
cludes any  substance  or  material  that  Is  sub- 
ject to  regulation  or  response  under  Federal 
or  State  environmental  laws  or  regulations. 

"(1)  Sa VINOS  Clause.— Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  the  rights  or  immunities  or 
other  defenses  that  are  available  under  other 
applicable  law  to  any  person  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.". 

(b)  EFFEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
title, except  that  It  shall  not  affect  any  ad- 
ministrative or  Judicial  claims  that  have 
been  formally  filed  as  of  such  date. 
Subtitle  C— Amendmenta  to  Public  Law  96- 
510 

SBC  171.  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Definitions.- Section  101  of  Public  Law 
96-510  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (20),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (D);  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (35KAX11).  by  inserting 
"State  or  Federal"  before  "government". 

(b)  FEDERAL  Banking  or  Lending  Agency 
Liability.— Section  107(d)(2)  of  PubUc  Law 
96-510  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  Federal 
banking  or  lending  agency  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 36  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act)"  after  "local  government",  each  time  It 
appears. 

TITLE  n— CLARIFYING  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  FEI»RAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  ACT 
SBC  Ml.  rsuc  RBSOLuncm  pund. 

Section  llA(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821a(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

■SBC  llA.  PSUC  RESOLUTION  FUND. 

"(a)  Estabushed.- 

"(1)  In  general.— There  Is  established  a 
separate  fVind  to  be  designated  as  the  FSLIC 
Resolution  Fund  which  shall  be  managed  by 
the  Corporation  and  separately  maintained 
and  not  commingled. 

"(2)  Transfer  of  FSLIC  Assets  and  Li- 

ABILITIBS.- 

"(A)  In  general. — Elxcept  as  i>rovlded  In 
section  21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act,  all  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  on 
the  date  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  FSLIC  Resolution  Fund. 

"(B)    ADDITIONAL    CLAMS    ON    ASSETS.- The 

FSLIC  Resolution  Fund  shall  pay  to  the  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  such 
amounts  as  are  needed  for  administrative 
and  supervisory  expenses  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Re- 
form. Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1969 
through  September  30,  1961. 

"(3)  SEPARATE  HOLDINO.— Assets  and  liabil- 
ities transferred  to  the  FSLIC  Resolution 
Pund  shall  be  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Fund  and  not  of  the  Corporation  and  shall 
not  be  consolidated  with  the  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  or  the 
Corporation  for  accounting,  reporting,  or 
any  other  purpose. 


"(4)  Use  OF  FDic  POWERS.— As  of  August  10, 
1969,  the  Corporation  shall  have  all  of  the 
powers  and  rights  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
with  respect  to  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  FSLIC  Resolution  Fund  as  the  Corpora- 
tion otherwise  has  under  this  Act. 

"(5)  Corporation  as  receiver.— As  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1989,  the  Corporation  shall  succeed 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration as  conservator  or  receiver  with  re- 
spect to  any  institution  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
wtis  appointed  conservator  or  receiver  on  or 
before  December  31,  1988.  When  acting  as 
such  conservator  or  receiver,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  all  of  the  powers  and  rights 
as  the  Corporation  has  as  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver under  this  Act". 

SEC.  Mtt.  BRANCHING. 

Section  13(kK4)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(kK4))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Branching  provisions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  a  merger,  consolida- 
tion, transfer,  or  acquisition  under  this  sub- 
section involves  a  savings  association  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  and  a  bank  or  bank  holding 
company,  the  resulting  entity  may  retain 
and  operate  any  existing  branch  or  branches 
or  any  other  existing  facilities.  If  the  savings 
association  continues  to  exist  as  a  separate 
entity,  it  may  establish  and  operate  new 
branches  to  the  same  extent  as  any  savings 
association  that  Is  not  affiliated  with  a  bank 
holding  company  and  the  home  office  of 
which  is  located  in  the  same  State. 

"(B)  Restrictions.- 

"(i)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  if- 

"(I)  a  savings  association  described  in  such 
subparagraph  does  not  have  its  home  office 
in  the  State  of  the  bank  holding  company 
bank  subsidiary,  and 

"(It)  such  association  does  not  qualify  as  a 
domestic  building  and  loan  association  under 
section  7701(a)(19)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966,  or  does  not  meet  the  asset  com- 
position test  Imposed  by  subparagraph  (C)  of 
that  section  on  institutions  seeking  so  to 
qualify, 

such  savings  association  shall  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  upon  which  a  bank  may  re- 
tain, operate,  and  establish  branches  In  the 
State  in  which  the  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund  member  is  located. 

"(11)  Transition  period.— The  Corporation, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  allow  a  savings 
association  up  to  2  years  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  clause  (i).". 

SEC  aOS.  REMOVAL. 

Section  21A(/)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(/))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(/)  Power  to  Remove;  Jurisdiction.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  any  civil  action,  suit, 
or  proceeding  to  which  the  Corporation,  in 
any  capacity,  is  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to 
arise  under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  district  courts  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction  over  such  action,  suit, 
or  proceeding.  The  Corporation,  in  any  ca- 
pacity, shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  section  1345  of  title 
28,  without  regard  to  whether  the  Corpora- 
tion commences  the  action. 

"(2)  Corporation  as  party.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  substituted  as  a  party  in  any 
civil  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  its 
predecessor  in  interest  was  a  party  with  re- 
spect to  Institutions  which  are  subject  to  the 
management  agreement  dated  February  7, 
1989,  among  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance   Corporation,    the   Federal   Home 


Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  substituted  in  any  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  for  a  party  upon  the  fil- 
ing of  a  copy  of  the  order  appointing  the  Cor- 
poration as  conservator  or  receiver  for  that 
party  or  the  filing  of  such  other  pleading  in- 
forming the  court  that  the  Corporation  has 
been  appointed  as  conservator  or  receiver  for 
such  party. 

"(3)  Removal  and  remand.— The  Corpora- 
tion may,  without  bond  or  security,  remove 
any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  from  a  State 
court  to  the  appropriate  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  including  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
removal  of  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
shall  be  Instituted  (A)  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  the  Corporation  is  substituted 
as  a  party,  or  (B)  not  later  than  30  days  after 
service  on  the  Corporation,  if  the  Corpora- 
tion is  named  as  a  party.  The  Corporation 
may  appeal  any  order  of  remand  entered  by 
a  United  Sutes  District  Court.". 
TITLE  m— TECHNICAL  AMENIMISNT8  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  ACT 
SBC.  Ml.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMET4TB. 

(a)  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
amendments.- The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  3(qK2KE),  by  striking  "Depos- 
itory Institutions  Supervisory  Act"  and  in- 
serting "Financial  Institutions  Supervisory 
Act  of  1966"; 

(2)  in  section  5(dK3XB),  by  striking  "shall" 
in  clauses  (11)  and  (ill): 

(3)  in  section  5(eK4).  by  striking  the  des- 
ignations "(1)"  and  "(11)"  and  inserting  the 
designations  "(A)"  and  "(B)",  respectively; 

(4)  in  section  7(aK8),  by  striking  "the  the" 
and  inserting  "the": 

(5)  In  section  7(;k7),  by  striking  "the  value 
of; 

(6)  in  section  7(mK5)(A).  by  striking  "insti- 
tution" the  second  time  It  appears: 

(7)  in  the  third  sentence  of  section  8(aK7). 
by  striking  "the  period"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears; 

(8)  In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  8<b). 
by  striking  "subsection  (u)"  and  inserting 
"subsections  (u)  and  (v);" 

(9)  in  secOon  8(bH6KF),  by  inserting  "ap- 
propriate" before  "banlLlng"; 

(10)  in  section  8(c)(2),  by  striking 
"injuction"  and  inserting  "injunction"; 

(11)  in  section  8(gXl).  by  striking  "party." 
the  first  time  It  appears  and  inserting 
"party"; 

(12)  In  section  8<gK2).  by  striking  "deposi- 
tory institution"  each  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  "bank". 

(13)  in  section  8(o),  by  striking  "board  of 
directors"  each  time  It  appears  and  inserting 
"Board  of  Directors"; 

(14)  In  section  8(rK2),  by  striking  "therof 
and  Inserting  "thereor'; 

(15)  in  section  10.  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (e)  as  subsection  (d); 

(16)  in  section  11(a)(2).  by  striking  the  des- 
ignation "(b)"  and  inserting  the  designation 
••(B)"; 

(17)  In  section  ll(c)(6KB).  by  striking 
•Owner's"  and  inserting  "Owners' "; 

(18)  in  section  IKdKSXBXiU),  by  striking 
"is"  and  inserting  "are"; 

(19)  in  section  ll(dK8)(B)(li).  by  Inaertiog 
"provide"  after  "disallowed."; 

(20)  in  section  ll(dM16)<BKlv).  by  striking 
"dispositions"  and  Inserting  "disposition"; 

(21)  In  section  ll(e)(12XB),  by  striking  "di- 
rectors or  officers"  and  Inserting  "directors' 
or  officers' "; 

(22)  In  section  11(1K3XA).  by  striking  "or" 
the  last  time  it  appears  and  Inserting  "or'; 
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(33)  in  section  ll(qXl).  by  striking  "de- 
cided" in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
"held"; 

(84)  in  section  13(n(6XA),  by  striking  "has 
in  default"  and  inserting  "is  in  default"; 

(25)  in  section  13(i),  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (11)  and  (13)  as  paragraphs  (10)  and 
(11).  respectively; 

(36)  in  section  18(k)(4)<CKii).  by  striking 
"Board"  and  inserting  "Corporation"; 

(27)  in  secUon  30(e)(lKA).  by  striking 
"venders"  and  inserting  "vendors"; 

(28)  in  section  31(b)(1),  by  striking  "Board 
of  Directors"  and  Inserting  "board  of  direc- 
tors"; and 

(29)  in  secUon  34(aXlXA)(lii).  by  striking 
"and"  and  inserting  "or". 

(b)  TTTLK  28  Amendment.— Section  1657  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "section  11.  12.  or  13  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  or"  after  "the  consid- 
eration of  any  action  brought  under".* 

By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  652.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
telephone  users  by  amending  section 
3121  of  title  18,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

TELEPHONE  PRIVACY  ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
technologry  is  sweeping  the  country  and 
changing  the  way  that  we  use  the  tele- 
phone. It  is  known  as  Caller  ID,  and  it 
lets  someone  see  the  number  of  the  per- 
son who  is  calling  before  picking  up  the 
receiver.  Caller  ID  is  already  being  of- 
fered in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  it  will  soon  be  in  place  In  a  number 
of  other  jurisdictions,  including  Cali- 
fornia. In  these  areas,  customers  can 
buy  the  service  by  purchasing  a  device 
for  between  S50  and  $100,  and  paying 
their  phone  companies  a  few  dollars 
each  month.  Indeed,  this  technology  is 
developing  so  rapidly  that  some  tele- 
phone companies  soon  expect  to  offer 
services  that  display  not  only  the  num- 
ber from  which  a  call  is  placed,  but 
also  the  name  of  the  calling  party. 

In  my  mind.  Caller  ID  is  a  welcome 
development.  It  can  help  us  screen  our 
calls  and  ultimately  enhance  our  pri- 
vacy. In  fact,  when  Caller  ID  arrives  in 
Milwaukee,  I  plan  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  subscribe  to  it. 

But  in  what  form  should  it  spread? 
Should  there  be  forced  Caller  ID,  in 
which  a  phone  company  requires  our 
Ithone  numbers  to  be  displayed  every 
time  we  make  a  call — even  if  we  have 
an  unlisted  number?  Or  should  there  be 
voluntary  Caller  ID,  in  which  consum- 
ers continue  to  decide  when  it's  appro- 
Iiriate  to  give  out  their  numbers?  Since 
a  call  recipient  can  easily  obtain  the 
caller's  address  with  his  or  her  phone 
nomber,  mandatory  disclosure  means 
rvvealing  where  you  live— whether  or 
not  you  want  the  other  person  to  know. 

Forced  Caller  ID  violates  our  fun- 
damental right  to  privacy  because 
there  are  a  variety  of  situations  where 
callers  need  and  deserve  to  keep  their 
phone  numbers  to  themselves.  Don't  we 
have  the  right  to  call  a  crisis  hotline, 
or  a  Senator's  office,  or  even  the  IRS 


to  ask  I  or  help  without  saying  who  we 
are?  Ai  d  why  should  the  phone  com- 
pany compel  us  to  identify  ourselves 
when  wie  call  a  business  for  informa- 
tion? Tkat  business  could  use  Caller  ID 
to  makie  unsolicited  sales  pitches  to 
the  coiKumer,  even  though  he  or  she 
had  called  anonymously.  If  the  hotline 
or  the  liusiness  wants  my  number,  fine. 
I  can  depide  whether  to  give  it  out.  But 
that  deicislon  may  be  too  important, 
too  personal  or  even  too  embarassing 
for  a  pnone  company  to  make.  Put  an- 
other wky,  such  disclosure  doesn't  even 
seem  logical;  after  all,  if  a  stranger 
came  uf  to  you  on  the  street  and  asked 
you  fot  your  home  phone  number, 
would  you  give  it  to  him?  Of  course 

are  even  times  when  forced 
is  dangerous.  Prosecutors 
1  witnesses  at  night  firom 
urely  they  should  not  be  com- 
reveal  where  they  live.  Under- 
fficers  sometimes  call  drug 
dealers  ^rom  precincts  to  arrange  buys. 
If  a  target  recognizes  where  the  call 
came  fnom,  it  could  scuttle  the  bust — 
or,  wonse,  result  in  the  death  of  an 
agent.  Mattered  women  often  take  ref- 
uge with  friends  but  call  home  to  check 
on  thli)gs.  They  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  tell  their  abusing  husbands 
where  they're  stajring.  Troubled  per- 
sons m|iy  call  crisis  hotlines  to  avoid 
doing  l^arm  to  themselves  or  others. 
We  ougfit  not  undermine  the  effective- 
ness of  these  hotlines  because  callers 
are  afraid  of  revealing  who  they  are. 
We  knofv  of  other  dangerous  situations, 
but  the  point  is  this:  phone  companies 
can't  determine  when  it's  safe  to  reveal 
ovu*  nuaibers  and  addresses.  There  are 
just  too  many  circumstances  and  too 
many  variables  that  the  phone  compa- 
nies cannot  foresee. 

The  answer  is  to  allow  consumers  to 
retain  their  fireedom  of  choice.  Let 
them  ()ial  a  few  digits  on  the  phone 
when  tiey  want  to  make  private  calls. 
With  tl^s  per-call  blocking  option,  peo- 
ple ca4  display  their  numbers  when 
calling !  Mends  and  family — and  they 
can  keep  their  numbers  confidential 
when  they  need  to  do  so.  The  recipients 
of  calls  will  always  see  the  word  "pri- 
vate" flash  on  the  Caller  ID  box.  Then, 
they  can  choose  to  ignore  the  calls, 
screen  them  with  a  tape  machine,  or 
simply  answer  the  phone. 

A  growing  number  of  telephone  com- 
panies have  recognized  the  importance 
protecting  the  caller's  right  to  privacy. 
But  in  order  to  ensure  that  all  tele- 
phone customers  retain  this  crucial 
fireedom  of  choice.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing thei  Telephone  Privacy  Act  of  1991. 
Mncs  SjfNAR  and  Don  Edwards  are  in- 
troducikig  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House  later  this  afternoon. 

My  measure  is  simple,  effective  and 
straightforward.  It  would  require 
phone  oompanies  that  offer  Caller  ID  to 
give  caitlers  the  option  of  blocking  the 
display  of  their  telephone  numbers  or 
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any  other  individually  identifying  in- 
formation without  charge.  However, 
calls  to  9-1-1  services  would  not  be 
blocked,  so  that  police  and  medical 
emergency  units  could  continue  to  pin- 
point the  location  of  those  in  need.  In 
this  way,  ^e  bill  would  balance  the 
privacy  interests  of  both  callers  and  re- 
cipients. 

This  proppsal  makes  sense  for  several 
important  reasons.  First,  we  now  have 
the  ability  to  stop  harassing  phone 
callers  witiout  in  any  way  undermin- 
ing the  privacy  of  law-abiding  citizens. 
Under  the  jnew  technologies  that  will 
be  available  with  Caller  ID,  obscene 
phone  call  {victims  can  use  Call  Trace, 
Call  Returii,  and  Call  Block  to  hunt 
down  or  foil  their  assailants.  For  exam- 
ple. Call  'Trace  lets  the  victim  of  a 
harassing  phone  call  automatically 
send  the  member  of  the  harasser  to  the 
authorities  after  hanging  up— merely 
by  dialing  n  three-digit  code.  And  Call 
Block — whikh  is  different  than  block- 
ing—allows the  victim  to  punch  a  few 
buttons  a4d  forever  stop  any  more 
calls  fi*om  getting  through  from  the 
number  that  last  called. 

Though  a  few  telephone  companies 
are  trying  to  promote  Caller  ID  as  the 
most  efiiective  way  to  reduce  obscene 
phone  calls,  this  approach  is  ulti- 
mately deceptive.  Simply  put,  these 
new  technologies  work  even  if  a  caller 
withholds  his  number— in  other  words, 
even  if  the  caUer  uses  blocking.  So  it 
turns  out  ihat  we  have  the  ability  to 
protect  victims  and  privacy  at  the 
same  time.i 

Second,  before  we  go  any  further 
with  Calleij  ID,  we've  got  to  make  sure 
that  it's  l^gal.  Last  summer,  a  Penn- 
sylvania court  of  appeals  ruled  that 
Caller  ID  violates  that  State's  con- 
stitution and  its  wiretap  statute — 
which  is  almost  identical  to  the  Fed- 
eral version.  The  case  is  currently  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court. 
Moreover,  some  experts  have  eu^ued 
that  Calleii  ID  may  be  an  illegal  "trap 
and  trace  device"  under  the  Electronic 
Communications  Privacy  Act  [ECPA]. 
My  proposal  would  resolve  the  ambigu- 
ities in  our  Federal  wiretap  statutes, 
ensvure  the  legality  of  Caller  ID  and  es- 
tablish a  uniform,  national  privacy  pol- 
icy in  this  area. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  reason  to 
pass  this  legislation.  Blocking  already 
exists  for  the  wealthy.  A  new  900  serv- 
ice allows  people  to  make  private  calls 
for  a  fewj  dollars  a  minute.  That's 
wrong.  Blocking  is  a  matter  of  fairness 
as  well  as  grivacy:  I  believe  phone  com- 
panies shonld  make  blocking  available 
to  everyone — both  rich  and  poor. 

The  widoBpread  support  for  this  pro- 
posal underscores  its  commonsense  ap- 
proach. All  around  the  country— in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  California,  Ne- 
vada, Ariiona,  Delaware,  and  other 
areas— telephone  companies  are  opting 
for  blocking,  or  State  PUC's  are  requir- 
ing it.  Andjhere  in  Washington— in  part 
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due  to  the  hearing  held  last  year  in 
Patrick  Leahy's  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Technology  and  the  Law — a  con- 
sensus is  developing  that  Caller  ID 
with  blocking  strikes  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  telephone  callers  and  re- 
cipients alike.  That's  a  powerful  ra- 
tionale, Mr.  President,  and  that's  why  I 
believe  my  bill  will  soon  become  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Telephone  Privacy  Act  of 
1991  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  6S2 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Telephone 
Privacy  Act  of  1991". 

SBC.  S.  PURP08K. 

The  puri>ose  of  this  Act  is  to  protect  the 
right  to  privacy  of  telephone  users  by  ena- 
bling them  to  limit  the  dissemination  of 
their  telephone  numbers  to  persons  of  their 
choosing. 

SBC.  S.  AMBNDMBNTS  TO  TfTLB  la 

Section  3121  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  by — 

(A)  striking  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2); 

(B)  striking  paragraph  (3); 

(C)  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  if  the  nongovernmental  recipient  of 
wire  or  electronic  communication  consents 
and  its  provider  enables  any  originator  to 
block  receipt  of  any  Individually  identifying 
information  about  the  originator,  without 
charge,  except  that  the  provider  is  not  re- 
quired to  enable  an  originator  to  block  re- 
ceipt of  the  Individually  identifying  informa- 
tion on  the  emergency  asslstsmce  telephone 
line  of  a  State  or  municipal  police  or  fire  de- 
partment, or  on  a  911  emergency  line;  or 

"(4)  on  the  emergency  assistance  telephone 
line  of  a  State  or  municipal  police  or  Ore  de- 
Iiartment,  or  on  a  911  emergency  line."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(3)  by  Inaertiog  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  CrvUj  ACTION. — Any  user  of  wire  or 
electronic  communication  service  aggrieved 
by  a  provider's  failure  to  enable  an  origina- 
tor to  block  receipt  of  the  individually  iden- 
tifying Information  without  charge  under 
subsection  (bK3)  may  recover  from  the  pro- 
vider In  accordance  with  section  2707  of  this 
title.". 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hatch,     Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr. 

DeConcini,    Iilr.    SmpsoN,    Mr. 

Grasslst,    Mr.    D'AMATO,    Mr. 

Shblbt,     Mr.     Cochran,     Mr. 

EXON.    Mr.    GORTON,    and    Mr. 

Reid): 
S.  6S3.  A  bill  to  prohibit  injunctive 
relief,  or  an  award  of  costs,  including 
attorney's  fees,  against  a  judicial  offi- 
cer for  action  taken  in  a  judicial  capac- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

JUDICIAL  DOfUNTrT 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Ui.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  reverse 


the  1964  Suinreme  Court  decision  in 
Pulliam  V.  Allen  (466  U.S.  522  (1984)).  In 
Pulliam,  a  sharply  divided  (5-4)  Court 
held  that  the  doctrine  of  judicial  im- 
munity neither  prevents  injunctive  re- 
lief in  Federal  civil  rights  actions  chal- 
lenging decisions  of  a  State  judge,  nor 
bars  attorney  fee  awards  against  the 
judge.  In  essence.  Pulliam  disregards 
four  centuries  of  unbroken  precedent 
and  destroys  an  ancient  doctrine  that 
is  the  bedrock  of  the  Anglo-American 
system  of  justice. 

Understandably,  this  decision  has 
caused  a  tremendous  amount  of  con- 
cern among  our  Nation's  judicial  offi- 
cers. Indeed,  at  the  time  Pulliam  was 
handed  down,  the  conference  of  Chief 
Justices  said  of  the  decision:  "no  devel- 
opment in  recent  times  has  aroused 
greater  concern  on  the  part  of  state 
judges."  If  anything,  that  concern  is 
greater  today.  Judges  fear  that  this  de- 
cision will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  ju- 
dicial independence  in  both  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  I  agree  with  them. 

The  ability  of  a  judge  to  decide  a 
case,  without  fear,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  judicial  effectiveness.  It  is 
a  cornerstone  of  our  judicial  system. 
Harassing  litigation  brought  by  dis- 
appointed parties  against  judicial  offi- 
cers can  only  result  in  the  increasing 
timidity  of  judges,  along  with  a  tend- 
ency to  avoid  close  and  controversial 
decisions  whenever  possible.  Con- 
sequently, the  threat  of  a  potential 
suit  alone  is  enough  to  substantially 
impair  the  exercise  of  independence  by 
judges. 

In  addition  to  the  chilling  effect  of 
Pulliam  of  judicial  independence,  my 
colleagues  in  the  judicial  branch  are 
concerned  that  this  decision  will  create 
a  new  class  of  Federal  litigation 
against  State  decisions.  State  court 
plaintifCs  are  placed,  in  effect,  in  a  po- 
sition of  appealing  to  the  Federal 
courts  to  enjoin  State  court  action 
when  they  should  be  in  State  courts 
appealing  through  the  State  judicial 
system.  This  encroachment  on  the  doc- 
trine of  federalism  destroys  comity  be- 
tween the  two  separate  but  equal  Judi- 
cial systems.  State  judges  cannot  act 
effectively  if  their  decisions,  no  matter 
how  closely  they  are  made  in  keeping 
with  State  law.  are  subject  to  imme- 
diate challenge  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Court  in  Pulliam 
challenged  us  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  stating,  "that  it  is  for  Congress,  not 
this  Court,  to  determine  whether  and 
to  what  extent  to  abrogate  the  judi- 
ciary's common-law  immunity."  Con- 
gress must  accept  this  challenge. 

An  identical  bill  passed  the  Judiciary 
Committee  last  Congress,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  full  Senate  vrill  get  the 
opportunity  to  debate  this  bill  in  the 
lOQd  Congress.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  ask  for  their  support.  I  re- 
quest that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  732  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (43  U.S.C.  1968)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ",  except  that  In  action  brought 
against  a  judicial  officer  for  an  act  or  omis- 
sion conunitted  In  such  officer's  judicial  ca- 
pacity— 

"(1)  such  ofDcer  shall  not  be  liable  for 
costs,  including  attorney's  fees,  unless  such 
action  was  clearly  in  excess  of  such  officer's 
Jurisdiction;  and 

"(2)  injunctive  relief  shall  not  be  granted 
unless  a  declaratory  decree  was  violated  or 
declaratory  relief  was  unavailable". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(42  U.S.C.  1963)  Is  amended  by  adding  befcve 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence:  ", 
except  that  In  action  brought  against  a  Judi- 
cial ofQcer  for  an  act  or  omission  conunitted 
In  such  officer's  Judicial  capacity.  Injunctive 
relief  shall  not  be  granted  unless  a  declara- 
tory decree  was  violated  or  declaratory  relief 
was  unavailable". 

Sbc.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  no  Judicial  officer  shall  be  held 
liable  for  any  costs,  including  attorney's 
fees,  in  any  proceeding  brought  against  such 
Judicial  officer  for  an  act  or  omission  taken 
in  a  Judicial  capacity.* 


By  Mr.  DbCONCINI  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERO,  Mr.  SPECTER,  and  Mr. 

Grasslet): 

S.  654.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35.  Unit^ 

ed  States  Code,  with  resi>ect  to  patents 

on  certain  processes;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

BIOTBCHNOUXIT  PATENT  PROTBCTION  ACT  OF 

un 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Council  on  Competitive- 
ness, which  is  chaired  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Quatle,  recently  released  a  report 
on  the  administration's  national  bio- 
technology policy.  The  report  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  biotechnology 
industry,  which  is  projected  to  grow 
fW>m  a  S2  billion  domestic  industry  to 
S5  billion  by  the  year  2000.  The  report 
states  that. 

Some  of  the  most  ijromlslng  advances  wlU 
be  in  new  drugs  and  gene  theraides  to  treat 
previously  incurable  diseases.  In  the  next 
decade  biotechnology  also  will  produce 
healthier  foods,  safer  pesticides,  additional 
energy  resources,  and  innovative  environ- 
mental clean-up  techniques. 

The  Council  recommends  several 
steps  to  promote  advancement  in  bio- 
technology. One  of  the  most  crucial 
measures  is  protecting  the  Intellectual 
IHToperty  rights  of  American  bio- 
technology inventors.  It  is  with  that  in 
mind,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  with  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Hatch,  Kohl,  Lautbnbero,  Spec- 
ter, and  Grasslet,  the  Biotechnology 
Patent  Protection  Act  of  1991.  This  bill 
corrects  the  inadequacies  in  our  patent 
laws  that  limit  the  patentability  in  the 
biotechnology  field.  It  will  ensure  that 
U.S.  biotechnology  inventors  will  con- 
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tinue  to  lead  the  world  in  conuner- 
ciallzing  their  ing^enulty. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  biotechnology 
is  the  study  and  application  of  genetic 
engineering  techniques,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  recombinant  DNA  tech- 
nology. Sections  of  DNA  called  genes 
contain  chemical  instructions  that 
guide  the  cell's  machinery  in  con- 
structing proteins.  Proteins  give  living 
things  their  unique  characteristics. 
Through  biotechnology  drug  research, 
scientists  can  discover  beneficial  sub- 
stances that  naturally  occur  in  the 
body  and  duplicate  these  rare  sub- 
stances with  gene-splicing  techniques 
resulting  in  useful  and  commercial 
quantities.  The  end  result  is  a  whole 
new  generation  of  lifesaving  products. 

Unlike  some  other  industries,  the 
biotechnology  industry  is  highly  de- 
pendent on  patent  protection.  But  the 
ability  to  obtain  this  protection  has 
been  inversely  related  to  its  need. 
Without  process  patent  protection,  not 
only  does  investment  dwindle  but  U.S. 
biotechnology  firms  remain  vulnerable 
to  the  unauthorized  use  of  their  pat- 
ents abroad.  The  detrimental  result  of 
this  practice  was  outlined  last  year  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office,  Harry  Manbeck,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Courts,  Intellectual 
Property  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice: 

They  [inventors]  cannot  prevent  importa- 
tion of  a  product  made  abroad  by  a  process 
which  OSes  a  material  patented  in  the  United 
States,  unless  they  have  patent  protection 
for  the  process.  Although  not  unique,  the 
fleld  of  biotechnology  Is  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  this  problem.  Take  the  not  uncom- 
mon example  of  an  Inventor  who  develops  a 
'"host  cell"  through  genetic  engineering. 
Such  a  cell  can  be  used  In  a  biotechnological 
process  to  produce  a  protein  which  may  or 
may  not  be  patentable.  The  inventor  may  ob- 
tain a  patent  for  the  host  cell.  However,  the 
stepe  of  the  biotechnological  process  may  be, 
and  typically  are  conventional  part  from  the 
use  of  that  patentable  host  cell  and  under 
current  law.  may  or  may  not  be  patentable. 

Under  present  U.S.  patent  law.  the  holder 
of  a  patent  of  the  host  cell  would  be  able  to 
preclude  another  from  using  that  cell  in  the 
United  States  to  make  the  jirotein.  However, 
without  patent  protection  for  the  process, 
the  inventor  has  no  effective  remedy  against 
someone  who  takes  the  patented  host  cell  to 
another  country,  uses  It  to  produce  the  pro- 
tein, and  imports  the  in^tein  back  Into  the 
United  States.  Thus,  our  law  currently  pro- 
vides an  unfair  advantage  to  unauthorized 
users  abroad  of  technology  patented  in  the 
United  States. 

Last  year  I  introduced  the  Bio- 
technology Patent  Protection  Act  of 
1960.  which  addressed  this  very  prob- 
lem. The  bill  had  clear  objectives:  cor- 
rect the  inadequacy  in  the  Patent  Code 
for  biogenetic  inventions;  prevent  the 
importation  of  infringing  bio- 
technology iMroducts.  Over  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  Representative  Bou- 
cher and  I  have  consulted  with  the 
Patent  Office,  the  patent  community 
and    rei>re8entatives    from     the     bio- 


technoll>gy  industry  to  refine  this  bill 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  earlier 
legislation  in  a  more  limited  fashion. 
The  revised  bill,  which  we  are  introduce 
ing  tod$y,  adopts  the  language  of  H.R. 
5664  from  last  Congress. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Patent 
Code  bS  overruling  the  Federal  circuit 
decision  in  in  re  Durden.  Durden  in- 
volved the  asserted  patentability  of  a 
process!  for  producing  a  novel  and 
nonobvfous  compound  from  a  novel  and 
nonobvfcus  starting  material  using  a 
known  chemical  reaction.  The  patent 
applicant  in  Durden  admitted  that  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  the  chemical  re- 
action fts  it  related  to  the  change  made 
in  the  rtiolecules  was  known  for  other, 
analogous,  starting  materials  to  make 
other  corresponding  products.  The  Fed- 
eral circuit  held  that  a  process  of  using 
a  patentable  starting  compound  to 
make  alpatentable  final  compound  was 
not  patentable.  The  court  indicated 
that  the  patentability  of  each  process 
must  b^  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  More  recent  Federal  Circuit  deci- 
sions have  not  resolved  this  problem. 
Exacerbating  the  Durden  decision  has 
been  its  inconsistent  application  by  the 
Patent  Office,  leaving  patent  appli- 
cants uncertain  whether  they  can  ob- 
tain pre  cess  patents  of  this  nature. 

The  1  iotechnology  Protection  Act  of 
1991  rejolves  the  Durden  dilemma  by 
providing  a  proper  criteria  for  recom- 
binant processes.  The  bill  provides  that 
a  process  of  making  or  using  a  product 
will  no ;  be  considered  nonobvious  if 
the  stai  ting  material  or  resulting  prod- 
uct it  novel.  As  Conmiissioner 
Manbec^  testified  in  the  House  last 
year,  th  is  bill  will  "eliminate  any  need 
to  reso]  re  whether  a  particular  process 
was  on(  of  making  or  of  using  a  spe- 
cific pa^ntable  machine,  manufacture 
or  comi  osition  of  matter." 

By  overruling  Durden,  this  act  pro- 
vides a  solution  to  another  deficiency 
in  our  1  iw  that  has  created  an  obstacle 
for  the  J.S.  biotechnology  industry.  As 
mentioi  ed  by  Commissioner  Manbeck, 
current  law  permits  an  infringer  to 
take  a  patented  biogenetic  host  cell 
offshor^  to  produce  an  end  product  and 
ship  baik  into  the  United  States.  This 
legislation  closes  the  loophole  in  our 
Patent  Code  that  permits  this  form  of 
infringament.  It  provides  no  more  than 
what  isl  already  granted  by  the  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  Patent  Offices. 

An  important  but  ancillary  benefit  of 
this  legislation  is  that  it  will  reduce 
the  sea^h  and  examination  burden  be- 
fore tha  Patent  Office  in  biotechnology 
patent  japplications.  Over  the  years, 
mt  Office  has  been  greatly 
for  its  patent  pendency  pe- 
examlned  in  a  recent  GAO  re- 
is  problem  has  been  acute  in 
of  biotechnology.  Reducing 
pendenoy  for  biotechnology  patents 
will  bring  stability  to  this  area. 

This  legislation  is  the  answer  to  the 
Durden  I  problem  that  has  stymied  the 
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growth  of  <iur  biotechnology  industry. 
If  Durden  continues,  so  too  will  the 
Patent  Office's  inconsistent  applica- 
tion of  tha ;  case  to  biotechnology  ap- 
plications. The  Federal  circuit  has 
passed  up  c  pportunlties  to  resolve  the 
Durden  dilemma.  It  is  time  to  end  the 
uncertainty  and  litigation  and  provide 
the  biotechnology  industry  the  benefits 
afforded  by  i  the  DeConcini-Hatch  Proc- 
ess Patent  i  Let  of  1988. 

The  biote  :hnology  industry  is  a  vital 
industry  to  the  future  of  America.  The 
industry  net  only  generates  billions  of 
dollars  for  ;he  U.S.  economy,  but  more 
importantly  it  offers  potential  solu- 
tions to  sesmlngly  hopeless  problems. 
Currently,  biotechnology  researchers 
are  search!  ig  for  new  energy  sources, 
cures  for  cancer  and  AIDS,  and  new 
foods  and  food  products  just  to  name  a 
few.  Recognizing  the  impact  this  field 
has  on  our  jconomic  growth.  President 
Bush  has  designated  biotechnology  re- 
search as  b  funding  priority  in  his 
budget.  The  budget  notes  how  the  re- 
cent breaJithroughs  in  the  bio- 
technology field  "offer  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  improving  the  Na- 
tion's prodjictivity,  health,  and  well- 
being." 

AmericanI  scientists  invented  bio- 
technology and  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  lead  in  the  industry;  however, 
without  this  legislation,  many  inven- 
tors and  cofnpanies  will  shy  away  from 
investing  their  time  and  money  into 
products  thjat  can  be  stolen  from  them 
once  they  r^ach  the  market.  This  legis- 
lation will  increase  the  incentive  to  in- 
vest in  biotechnology  research  result- 
ing in  com^iercial  development  by  cor- 
recting thei  inadequacies  in  our  patent 
laws  and  ending  foreign  infringement. 

Mr.  Presipent,  this  legislation  moves 
the  U.S.  biotechnology  industry  in  the 
right  direction— forward.  The  time  has 
arrived  to  end  the  uncertainty  in  this 
area  of  the]  law  that  has  hampered  the 
essential  progress  of  this  dynamic  sci- 
entific area;  an  area  that  is  driven  by 
U.S.  firms  who  are  constantly  seeking 
to  improve  their  products  and  trans- 
form their  ^scoveries  into  commercial 
products.     I 

Time  and  time  again  we  hear  of  a 
U.S.  industry  losing  its  global  lead  to 
another  country  that  is  willing  to  pro- 
vide that  industry  with  the  tools  to 
succeed.  Time  and  time  again,  we  have 
been  forcedj  to  look  back  in  retrospect 
lamenting  what  little  needed  to  be 
done  to  majintain  U.S.  dominance  in  a 
particular  i  high-technology  industry. 
This  bill  is  I  an  essential  tool  to  ensure 
the  continued  success  of  the  U.S.  bio- 
technology] industry.  If  we  act  now  on 
this  legislation,  we  will  never  have  to 
lose  the  U.S.  lead  In  biotechnology. 

We  expect  wide  support  from  the  pat- 
ent community  on  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  pr(^vides  them  with  what  they 
constantly  request  from  Congress — 
greater  piotection  for  intellectual 
property.  Ihey  more  than  anyone  be- 
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lieve  that  the  Patent  Code  should  serve 
as  an  incentive,  not  an  impediment,  to 
the  commercialization  of  bio- 
technolo^  research. 

In  ligrht  of  the  input  we  have  received 
since  I  first  introduced  S.  2326  last  Con- 
gress and  the  urgent  need  for  the  pro- 
tection this  bill  provides,  we  plan  to 
move  quickly  on  this  legislation  in  this 
Congress.  With  the  hope  of  resolving 
any  concerns  with  the  particular  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
Commissioner  Manbeck,  today,  re- 
questing comments  on  a  proposed 
amendment  that  would  resolve  some 
concerns  raised  by  the  Industrial  Bio- 
technologry  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fUll  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This    Act    may    be    cited    as    the    "Bio- 
technology Patent  Protection  Act  of  1991". 
SBC.  S.  PATBNTABIUTY  OT  CERTAIN  PROCESSSa 

Section  103  of  title  35,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"When  a  process  of  making  or  using  a  ma- 
chine, manufacture,  or  composition  of  mat- 
ter is  sought  to  be  patented  in  the  same  ap- 
plication as  such  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter,  such  process  shall 
not  be  considered  as  obvious  under  this  sec- 
tion if  such  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter  is  novel  under  section  102 
and  nonobvious  under  this  section.  If  the 
patentability  of  such  process  depends  upon 
such  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition 
of  matter,  then  a  single  patent  shall  issue  on 
the  application.". 

SEa  S.  EmtCnVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  2  shall 
ai^ly  to  all  United  States  patents  granted 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  to  all  applications  for  United  States 
patents  pending  on  or  filed  after  such  date  of 
enactment.  Including  any  application  for  the 
reissuance  of  a  patent. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Bio- 
technology Patent  Protection  Act  of 
1991  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
DeConcini. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  work  by  numerous  Mem- 
bers of  Congrress  over  the  past  2  years. 
The  Vice  President's  Council  on  Com- 
petitiveness is  also  to  be  commended 
for  its  activity  in  this  area.  In  a  report 
issued  recently,  the  Council  said: 

The  uncertainties  in  intellectual  property 
rights  for  Innovations  in  the  biotechnology 
area  continue  to  hami>er  the  Industry. 
Changes  in  U.S.  law  have  been  suggested  as 
a  way  of  improving  {latent  protection.  Legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  to  overturn  a 
court  case  (In  re  Durden)  that  suggests  that 
use  of  a  novel  starting  material  in  combina- 
tion with  a  known  chemical  irocess  is  not  el- 
igible for  a  process  patent.  The  application 
of  Durden  in  the  biotechnology  area  could 


deny  protection  to  innovations  that  only  can 
be  protected  through  process  patents.  If 
Durden  were  overturned,  patenting  these 
processes  would  permit  the  patent  holder  to 
exclude  the  Importation  Into  this  country  of 
a  product  proiduced  by  using  a  patented 
blotecbnological  material. 

The  Administration  should  support  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  provide  necessary  proc- 
ess patent  protection  for  products,  such  as 
those  in  the  biotechnology  area,  that  can  be 
protected  only  through  process  patents. 

The  key  elements  of  this  legislation 
are  the  protection  of  major  scientific 
breakthroughs  involved  in  the  methods 
of  making  and  using  new  products.  The 
best  examples  of  the  types  of  processes 
that  will  benefit  from  this  legislation 
are  those  that  arise  in  the  bio- 
technology industry. 

As  noted  by  the  Council  on  Competi- 
tiveness, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
patent  position  of  the  biotechnology 
industry  is  not  as  strong  as  that  avail- 
able to  traditional  pharmaceuticals. 
This  means  that  under  cuirent  law  it  is 
I>ossible  for  a  major  innovation,  such 
as  creation  of  the  first  conrimercially 
effective  process  for  making  a  recom- 
binant human  therapeutic,  to  be  with- 
out adequate  patent  protection.  In 
some  instances  there  may  be  no  prod- 
uct patent  protection  available  for  the 
end  product,  no  process  protection  for 
the  method  of  making  the  product,  and 
no  ability  to  prevent  foreign  manufac- 
ture of  the  end  product  using  the  pat- 
ented intermediate  or  host  cell.  In  bio- 
technology, the  use  of  an  intermedi- 
ate— most  frequently  a  host  cell  or  or- 
ganism—is the  modem  equivalent  of 
creating  a  miniature  factory  for  the 
production  of  a  product.  Thus,  the  in- 
ability to  prevent  the  transportation  of 
a  patented  host  cell  ofCshore  and  the 
subsequent  importation  of  an  end  prod- 
uct is  a  serious  defect  in  our  current 
patent  system.  Our  bill  addresses  this 
problem  directly  by  extending  process 
patent  protection  to  cover  the  inven- 
tor's process  of  making  the  product. 
Such  process  patents  may  be  enforced 
under  current  law  to  stop  Importation 
of  a  product  made  by  a  patented  proc- 
ess. Thus,  this  bill  will  give  inventors 
the  full  promise  of  the  process  patent 
amendments  Senator  DeConcini  and  I 
authored  in  the  1988  omnibus  trade  bill. 

The  other  important  reason  that  this 
bill  makes  sense  is  that  it  will  produce 
an  international  patent  norm  that  no 
longer  leaves  our  Inventors  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  Under  current 
law,  it  is  possible  for  innovators  to  face 
unfair  foreign  competition  from  parties 
who  would  be  barred  from  using  a  pat- 
ented host  cell  in  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  will  correct  that 
anomaly  by  granting  process  patent 
protection.  In  my  view,  this  approach 
is  preferable  to  attempting  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  set  of  remedies  for  the 
making,  using,  or  selling  of  products  of 
host  cells.  This  bill  removes  a  court- 
created  barrier  resulting  from  an 
anomalous  interpretation  of  the  patent 


laws.  Removal  of  this  barrier  will  re- 
sult in:  First,  process  patent  allow- 
ance; and  second,  application  of  exist- 
ing process  patent  laws  to  enforce  the 
newly  allowed  process  patents  to  stop 
the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  products  made  outside  the  United 
States  by  the  patented  process. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  655.   A  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  Visitor  Facilities 
Trust  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  VISTTOR  FACIUnES 

TRUST  FUND 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
which  win  amend  the  National  Park 
System  Visitor  Facilities  Fund  Act- 
Public  Law  97-433. 

The  National  Park  System  Visitor 
Facilities  Fund  Act  of  January  8,  1963. 
established  a  ftmd  in  the  Treasury  into 
which  were  credited  all  fees  received  by 
the  Government  from  private  conces- 
sioners in  the  National  Park  System. 
These  funds  were  then  available  for  ap- 
propriation back  to  the  National  Park 
Service  for  reconstruction  and  im- 
provement of  facilities  used  to  provide 
food,  lodging,  and  other  services  to 
park  visitors.  The  1983  act  provided 
that  Improvement  projects  were  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  National  Park 
Foundation  with  grants  firom  the  fund. 
A  total  of  S54  million  was  credited  to 
the  fund,  of  which  S28  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  improvement  projects. 

Authorities  contained  in  the  1963  act 
expired  on  September  30,  1989.  Conces- 
sion fees  thereafter  were  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
and  S26  million,  which  represents  the 
luiappropriated  balance  of  the  fund, 
was  transferred  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts at  that  time. 

This  legislation  would  reestablish  the 
fund  and  require  that  it  be  pro- 
grammed, expended,  and  accounted  for 
directly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, rather  than  by  the  National  Park 
Foundation  as  was  the  1963  fUnd. 

The  need  for  a  predictable  source  of 
funds  to  imiH*ove  and  maintain  the 
commercial  service  facilities  in  the 
parks  is  greater  now  than  in  1983.  Na- 
tionwide there  are  540  concession  oper- 
ations in  130  units  of  the  National  Park 
System.  These  parks  account  for  78 
percent  of  total  annual  visitation  to 
the  System.  Park  visitors  spend  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  time  in  con- 
cession facilities  and  they  must  be 
modem  and  safe.  I  estimate  that  the 
cost  of  reconditioning  all  concession 
facilities,  both  Government-owned  and 
concessioner-owned,  is  about  S200  mil- 
lion. 

I  believe  enactment  of  the  enclosed 
bill  will  help  to  assure  the  millions  of 
park  visitors  safe  and  modem  facilities 
for  food,  lodging,  and  other  services.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MACK.  Mr.  Shslbt.  Mr.  Stmms, 
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Mr.    Helms,    Mr.    Lott,    Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop. Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.    Hatch,    Mr.    Burns,    Mr. 
Garn,        Mr.        Gramm,        Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a 
maximum  long-term  capital  gains  rate 
of  15  percent  and  indexing  of  certain 
capital  assets,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KCONOICC  GROWTH  AND  VENTURE  CAPFTAL  ACT 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Economic  Growth 
and  Venture  Capital  Act  of  1991.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Senators  Mack, 
Shelby,  Stmms,  Helms,  Lott,  Coats, 
Gorton.  Waux)p.  McCain,  Brown, 
Hatch.  Burns,  Garn,  Gramm,  and 
D'Amato  join  me  as  cosponsors.  This 
measure  would  reduce  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital in  general— and  of  venture  capital 
in  particular— by  establishing  a  maxi- 
mum 15-percent  capital  gains  tax  rate 
on  the  sale  of  all  capital  assets  by  all 
taxpayers,  both  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. The  bill  would  cut  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  for  low-  and  middle-in- 
come taxi>ayer8  to  7.5  percent.  This 
measure  would  also  provide  for  capital 
gains  indexing  in  order  to  prevent  the 
unfair  taxation  of  inflationary  gains. 

The  Economic  Growth  and  Venture 
Capital  Act  of  1991  is  a  simple,  fair, 
broad-based  and  fiscally  responsible 
capital  gains  tax  cut  designed  to  maxi- 
mize economic  growth. 

This  proposal  is  simple  in  that  it 
avoids  the  complicated  holding  periods, 
carve-outs,  and  limited  coverage  of 
other  measures  that  have  been  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  fair  proposal  because  it 
reduces  the  tax  penalty  on  saving  and 
investment  and  eliminates  the  tax- 
ation of  phantom  gains  caused  by  infla- 
tion. 

By  providing  broad-based  coverage 
for  all  capital  assets,  and  all  taxpayers. 
It  would  maximize  the  mobility  and  ef- 
ficiency of  capital. 

The  most  important  benefit  of  this 
proposal  is  that  it  would  create  jobs 
and  ivomote  economic  growth.  In  fact, 
last  year,  the  respected  economist  Dr. 
Allen  Sinai,  with  the  Boston  Company 
Economic  Advisors,  Inc.,  estimated 
that  over  6  years  a  15-percent  capital 
gains  tax  would  increase  real  GNP  by 
over  2  percent,  create  2.5  million  new 
jobs,  and  generate  S30-$40  billion  in 
new  Federal  revenue. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  year  we  can 
finally  enact  this  pro-growth  proposal 
to  create  jobs  and  boost  economic 
growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  656 

Be  it  enkcted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  ^sembled, 

section  a  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  A^t  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Growth  atd  Venture  Capital  Act  of  1991". 
sec.    i.   induction    in    INDIVroUAL   CAPITAL 
I    GAINS  RATE. 

(a)  GENfeRAL  RULE.— Subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  Ithe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  maximum  capital  gains  rate)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Maccimum  Capital  Gains  Rate.— 

"(1)  In  Oeneral.— If  a  taxpayer  has  a  net 
capital  gain  for  any  taxable  year,  then  the 
tax  Impoi  ed  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  o  f— 

"(A)  a  t  iz  computed  at  the  rates  and  In  the 
same  ma  tner  as  If  this  subsection  had  not 
been  ena(  ted  on  the  taxable  income  reduced 
by  the  nei  i  capital  gain,  plus 

"(B)  a  t  Lz  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  7.5  percent  of  so  much  of  the  net  cap- 
ital gain  I  s  does  not  exceed— 

"(I)  the  maximum  amount  of  taxable  In- 
come to  which  the  15-percent  rate  applies 
under  th(  table  applicable  to  the  taxpayer, 
reduced  b  r 

"(II)  thi  i  taxable  Income  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies,  plus 

"(11)  15  percent  of  the  net  capital  gain  in 
excess  of  he  net  capital  gain  to  which  clause 
(i)  applies . 

"(2)  Tr,  iNsmoNAL  rule.— In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  ysar  which  includes  March  7,  1991, 
the  amoubt  of  the  net  capital  gain  for  pur- 
poses of  ^ragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  the 
net  capital  gain  determined  by  only  taking 
into  accoi  int  gains  and  losses  properly  taken 
into  acco  int  for  the  portion  of  the  taxable 
year  aftei  such  date." 

(b)  Tec^ical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paraigraph  (1)  of  section  170(e)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "the  amount  of 
gain"  in  the  material  following  subpara- 
graph (By  li)  and  inserting  "13/28  (19/34  in  the 
case  of  I  corimratlon)  of  the  amount  of 
gain". 

(2)(A)  '  Tie  second  sentence  of  section 
7518(g)(6)(A)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "  28  percent  (34  percent  in  the  case  of 
a  corporal  ion)"  and  inserting  "15  percent". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
607(h)(6)(.^  )  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
is  amende  d  by  striking  "28  percent  (34  per- 
cent In  tl  e  case  of  a  corporation)"  and  in- 
serting "1 i  percent". 

SEC    S.    REDUCTION    IN    CORPORATE    CAPffAL 
GAINS  RATE. 

(a)  GenIral  Rule.— Section  1201  of  the  In- 
ternal Re  renue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  al- 
ternative tax  for  corporations)  is  amended 
by  redeslgkating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c),  and  bj  striking  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"(a)  G^eral  Rule.— If  for  any  taxable 
year  a  ccrporation  has  a  net  capital  gain, 
then,  in  Iwu  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11. 
511.  or  8^(a)  (whichever  applies),  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  (if  such  tax  is  less  than 
the  tax  Iraposed  by  such  section)  which  shall 
consist  of  the  sum  of^ 

"(1)  a  t4x  computed  on  the  taxable  Income 
reduced  bf  the  net  capital  gain,  at  the  same 
rates  and  In  the  same  manner  as  if  this  sub- 
section b^l  not  been  enacted,  plus 

of  15  percent  of  the  net  capital 
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ismoNAL  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a 
which  Includes  March  7.  1991, 
the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain  for  jjur- 
poses  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
net  capital  gain  determined  by  only  taking 


into  account  i  rains  and  losses  properly  taken 
into  account  Sfor  the  portion  of  the  taxable 
year  after  such  date." 
(b)  Technical  Amendments.- 

(1)  Clause  (111)  of  section  8S2(bX3)(D)  of 
such  Code  Is  i  amended  by  striking  "66  per- 
cent" and  inserting  "85  percent". 

(2)  Paragraj^hs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1445(e) 
of  such  Code  (are  each  amended  by  striking 
"34  percent"  4nd  inserting  "15  percent". 
SEC.  4.  REDUCtVm  OP  MINIMUM  TAX  RATE  ON 

CAPITAL  GAIN& 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  55(b)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revtoue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
tentative  mimmum  tax)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  the  surB  of— 

"(i)  15  percept  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  the  netj  capital  gain  (determined  with 
the  adjustments  provided  in  this  part  and  (to 
the  extent  applicable)  the  limitations  of  sec- 
tions 1(h)(2)  atd  1201(b)),  or 

'(II)  so  mu^h  of  the  alternative  minimum 
taxable  incone  for  the  taxable  year  as  ex- 
ceeds the  exemption  amount,  plus 

"(11)  20  percent  (24  percent  in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation)  of  the 
amount  (If  anir)  by  which  the  excess  referred 
to  in  clause  ii)(II)  exceeds  the  net  capital 
gain  (as  so  determined),  reduced  by". 
SEC.  S.  INDEXDfG  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FOR  PUR- 
OF   DETERMINING   GAIN   OR 

(a)  In  Geneoal.- Part  n  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  <3ode  of 
1986  (relating  |to  basis  rules  of  general  appli- 
cation) is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1021  the  following  new  section: 
"SXC.  ion.  OfUfjOSG  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FOR 
OF  DETERMINING  GAIN 
jLOSS. 

'(a)  General  Rule.— 

"(1)  Indexed  basis  suBsxrruTED  for  ad- 
justed BASisi— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  if  an  indexed  asset  which  has  been 
held  for  more  than  1  year  is  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  fdr  purposes  of  this  title  the  in- 
dexed basis  01  the  asset  shall  be  substituted 
for  its  adjusted  basis. 

"(2)    EXCEPIION    FOR    DEPRECIATION,    ETC.— 

The  deduction  for  depreciation,  depletion, 
and  amortization  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  ^he  application  of  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  taxpayar  or  any  other  person. 

"(b)  INDEXED  ASSET.— 

'(1)  In  OENHJiAL.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'indexed  asset'  means— 
"(A)  stock  if  a  corporation,  and 

le   property   (or  any   interest 

is  a  capital  asset  of  property 

ide  or  business  (as  defined  in 


PROPERTY     EXCLUDED. — For 

Is  section,  the  term  'indexed 


"(B)   tangl 
therein),  whlcl 
used  in  the 
section  1231(b 

"(2)  Certa 
purposes  of  t] 
asset'  does  not}  include — 

"(A)  Creditor's  interest.— Any  interest  in 
property  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  credi- 
tor's interest. 

"(B)  Options.- Any  option  or  other  right 
to  acquire  an  Interest  in  property. 

"(C)  Net  lease  property.— In  the  case  of  a 
lessor,  net  leaee  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsectlion  (h)(1)). 

"(D)  Certain  preferred  stock.- Stock 
which  is  flxedl  and  preferred  as  to  dividends 
and  does  not  i  articiixite  in  corporate  growth 
to  any  slgnlflc  mt  extent. 

"(E)  Stock  in  certain  corporations.— 
Stock  In— 

"(i)  an  S  corporation  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1361  , 

"(ii)  a  per8<  nal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  sectioi  I  542),  and 

"(ill)  a  foreii  n  corporation. 
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"(3)  Exception  for  stock  in  foreign  cor- 
poration WHICH  IS  regularly  TRADED  ON  NA- 
TIONAL OR  REGIONAL  EXCHANGE.— ClftUSe   (111) 

of  paragraph  (2)(E)  shall  not  apply  to  stock 
in  a  forel^  corporation  the  stock  of  which  Is 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  or  any  domestic 
regional  exchange  for  which  quotations  are 
published  on  a  regular  basis  other  than— 

"(A)  stock  of  a  foreign  investment  com- 
pany (within  the  meaning  of  section  1246(b)), 
and 

"(B)  stock  In  a  foreign  corporation  held  by 
a  United  States  person  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1248(a)(2). 

"(c)  Indexed  Basis.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Indexed  basis.— The  indexed  basis  for 
any  asset  is— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  asset,  multi- 
plied by 

"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio. 

"(2)  Applicable  inflation  ratio.— The  ap- 
plicable inflation  ratio  for  any  asset  is  the 
percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing- 

"(A)  the  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  disposition 
takes  place,  by 

"(B)  the  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  asset  was 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer  (or,  if  later,  the 
calendar  quarter  ending  December  31, 1990). 
The  applicable  inflation  ratio  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  unless  it  is  greater  than 
1.  The  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  any  asset 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent. 

"(3)  Oross  national  product  deflator.— 
The  gross  national  product  deflator  for  any 
calendar  quarter  is  the  implicit  price 
deflator  for  the  gross  national  product  for 
such  quarter  (as  shown  in  the  first  revision 
thereof). 

"(4)  Secretary  to  pubush  tables.— The 
Secretary  shall  publish  tables  specifying  the 
applicable  inflation  ratios  for  each  calendar 
quarter. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Treatment  as  separate  asset.— In 
the  case  of  any  asset,  the  following  shall  be 
treated  as  a  separate  asset: 

"(A)  a  substantial  Improvement  to  prop- 
erty, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  stock  of  a  corporation, 
a  substantial  contribution  to  capital,  and 

"(C)  any  other  portion  of  an  asset  to  the 
extent  that  separate  treatment  of  such  por- 
tion is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Assets  which  are  not  indexed  assets 
throughout  holding  period.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  appUcable  inflation 
ratio  shall  be  appropriately  reduced  for  cal- 
endar months  at  any  time  during  which  the 
asset  was  not  an  indexed  asset. 

"(B)  Certain  short  sales.— For  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A),  an  asset  shall 
be  treated  as  not  an  Indexed  asset  for  any 
short  sale  period  during  which  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  sells  short  proiwrty 
substantially  identical  to  the  asset.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  short 
sale  period  begins  on  the  day  after  the  sub- 
stantially identical  property  is  sold  and  ends 
on  the  closing  date  for  the  sale. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
TIONS.- A  distribution  with  respect  to  stock 
in  a  corporation  which  is  not  a  dividend  shall 
be  treated  as  a  disposition. 

"(4)    SBCmON    CANNOT    INCREASE    ORDINARY 

LOSS.— To  the  extent  that  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) this  section  would  create  or  increase 
a  net  ordinary  loss  to  which  section  1231(aX2) 


applies  or  an  ordinary  loss  to  which  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  applies,  such 
provision  shall  not  apply.  The  taxpayer  shall 
be  treated  as  having  a  long-term  capital  loss 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  or- 
dinary loss  to  which  the  preceding  sentence 
applies. 
"(5)  Acquisition  date  where  there  has 

BEEN  PRIOR  application  OF  SUBSECTION  (aXl) 

with  RESPECT  TO  THE  TAXPAYER.— If  there  has 
been  a  prior  application  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
to  an  asset  while  such  asset  was  held  by  the 
taxpayer,  the  date  of  acquisition  of  such 
asset  by  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  not 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  most  recent  such 
prior  application. 

"(6)  COLLAPSIBLE  CORPORATIONS.— The  ap- 
plication of  secUon  341(a)  (relating  to  col- 
lapsible corporations)  shall   be  determined 
without  regurd  to  this  section. 
"(e)  Certain  Conduit  Entities.- 
"(1)    Regulated    investment    companies; 

REAL  estate  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS;  COMMON 
TRUST  FUNDS.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Stock  In  a  qualified  In- 
vestment entity  shall  be  an  Indexed  aisset  for 
any  calendar  month  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  assets  held  by  such 
entity  at  the  close  of  such  month  which  are 
indexed  assets  bears  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  all  assets  of  such  entity  at  the  close  of 
such  month. 

"(B)  Ratio  of  90  percent  or  more.— If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  90  percent  or  more,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  100  percent. 

"(C)  Ratio  of  10  percent  or  less.- If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  10  percent  or  less,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  zero. 

"(D)  Valuation  of  assets  in  case  of  real 
estate  investment  trusts. — ^Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  require  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  to  value  its  assets  more  fre- 
quently than  once  each  36  months  (exc^t 
where  such  trust  ceases  to  exist).  The  ratio 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  calendar 
month  for  which  there  is  no  valuation  shall 
be  the  trustee's  good  fkith  Judgment  as  to 
such  valuation. 

"(E)  Qualified  investment  entity.- For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quail- 
fled  Investment  entity'  me»ns — 

"(i)  a  regulated  investment  company 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  851), 

"(ii)  a  real  estate  investment  trust  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  856),  and 

"(ill)  a  common  trust  fund  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  584). 

"(2)  Partnerships.- In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  adjustment  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  at  the  partnership  level  shall  be 
passed  through  to  the  partners. 

"(3)  Subchapter  s  corporations.- In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion, the  adjustment  under  subsection  (a)  at 
the  corporate  level  shall  be  passed  through 
to  the  shareholders. 

"(f)  DisposmoNS  Between  Related  Per- 
sons.— 

"(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
property  between  related  persons  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  basis  of  such  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  trainsferee  is  a  substituted 
basis. 

"(2)  Related  persons  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'related  per- 
sons' means— 

"(A)  persons  bearing  a  relationship  set 
forth  in  section  a67(b),  and 

"(B)  persons  treated  as  single  employer 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  414. 


"(g)  Transfers  To  Increase  Indexing  Ad- 
justment OR  Deprbctation  Allowance.— If 
any  person  transfers  cash,  debt,  or  any  other 
property  to  another  person  and  the  principal 
purpose  of  such  transfer  is— 

"(1)  to  secure  or  increase  an  adjustment 
under  subsection  (a),  or 

"(2)  to  increase  (by  reason  of  an  adjust- 
ment under  subsection  (a))  a  deduction  for 
depreciation,  depletion,  or  amortization, 
the  Secretary  may  disallow  part  or  all  of 
such  adjustment  or  increase. 

"(h)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Net  lease  property  defined.- The 
term  'net  lease  property'  means  leased  real 
property  where — 

"(A)  the  term  of  the  lease  (taking  into  ac- 
count options  to  renew)  was  SO  percent  or 
more  of  the  useful  life  of  the  property,  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  of  the  lease,  the  sum  of 
the  deductions  with  respect  to  such  property 
which  are  allowable  to  the  lessor  solely  by 
reason  of  section  .162  (other  than  rents  and 
reimbursed  amounts  with  respect  to  such 
property)  is  15  percent  or  less  of  the  rental 
income  produced  by  such  property. 

"(2)  Stock  includes  interest  in  common 
trust  fund.— TTie  term  'stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion' includes  any  interest  in  a  common 
trust  fUnd  (as  deflned  in  section  S84(a)). 

"(i)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.- The  uble  of 
sections  for  part  n  of  subchapter  O  of  such 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  1021  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1022.  Indexing  of  certain  assets  for  por- 
posM  of  determining  gain  or 
loss." 

(c)  Adjustment  To  apply  for  Purposes 
of  Determining  Earnings  and  Proftts.— 
Subsection  (f)  of  section  312  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  effect  on  earnings  and  proflts  of 
gain  or  loss  and  of  receipt  of  tax-f^«e  dis- 
tributions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Effect  on  earnings  and  proftts  of 
indexed  basis.— 

For  •obstftntkiB  at  iadesed  bMis  for  ad- 
Jnatcd  hmim  in  the  cmmt  of  the  dkpoalUoa  of 
c«rtaiB  mmtU  after  Deoraiba-  SI,  IMO,  a«e 
•ectioii  10a(a)(l)." 
SEC  «.  indkunc  or  lootaiion  on  capital 

LOSSES  OriNIllVIIXIAL& 

Section  1211  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  limitation  on  capital 
losses)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)     Indexation     of     Ldotation     on 

NONCX)RPORATE  TAXPAYERS.- 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1990,  the  S3,000  and  SI  ,500  amounts  under  sub- 
section (bKl)  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to — 
"(A)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 
"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  adjustment 
for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable 
year  begins." 

"(2)   APPUCABLE   INFLA-nON   ADJUSTMENT.— 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  applicable 
inflation  adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  last  calendar  quarter  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  last  calendar  quarter  of  1960. 
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For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'gross  national  product  deflator'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
lOaWcXS)." 

OC  7.  IfPECIIVB  DATCa 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  occur- 
ring alter  March  7, 1991.  in  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  such  date. 

(b)  INDKXINO     OF     LOSS     LOdTATION.— The 

amendments  made  by  section  6  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1990.* 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce,  along  with  my 
colleagues  Senator  Kasten  and  Sen- 
ator Shkt.by.  our  bill  which  would 
lower  the  tax  rate  on  capital  gains. 

Should  this  legislation  become  law, 
it  would  easily  represent  the  most  sig- 
nificant economic  achievement  of  the 
102d  Congress.  You  might  then  be  sur- 
prised when  I  say  that  I  have  a  concern 
about  the  bill,  my  concern  is,  however, 
that  it  may  not  go  far  enough. 

The  E^conomic  Growth  and  Venture 
Capital  Act  nearly  cuts  the  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains  in  half  for  most  individ- 
uals and  businesses.  This  is  unques- 
tionably a  significant  reduction.  Inde- 
pendent research  has  estimated  that 
this  alone  would  unleash  economic  ac- 
tivity to  raise  GNP  by  2.8  percent,  add 
2.5  million  new  jobs,  and  increase  Fed- 
eral revenues  by  $30  to  $40  billion  over 
5  years. 

But  there  is  a  powerful  argument  to 
be  made  that  capital  gains  should  not 
be  subject  to  any  tax  at  all.  In  recent 
months,  Alan  Greenspan,  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  one  of 
the  most  respected  economists  in  the 
United  States,  has  said  that  he  is  in 
£avor  of  eliminating  the  tax  on  capital 
gains  altogether.  I  think  he  may  be 
right. 

It  is  unfortunate,  although  perhaps 
necessary,  to  tax  any  economic  activ- 
ity at  all.  But  there  are  certainly  some 
activities  that  are  much  worse  to  tax 
than  others.  And  the  creation  of  cap- 
ital is  certainly  one  of  those  activities 
for  which  the  consequences  of  taxing 
are  awful. 

Ted  Forstmann  explained  this  elo- 
quently in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
December  13, 1990,  when  he  said: 

The  capital  gains  tax  is  not  a  tax  on 
wealth.  It  Is  a  tax  on  one's  ability  to  im- 
prove one's  lot  by  creating  wealth.  Taxing 
capital  gains  does  not  much  affect  the 
wealthy,  who  have  their  capital  gains  behind 
them,  and  are  principally  concerned  with 
maintaining  their  wealth.  Its  real  Impact  is 
to  suppress  the  initiative  of  Americans  who 
are  not  yet  wealthy,  but  have  the  talent  and 
drive  to  create  wealth,  and  thus  benefit  the 
economy. 

A  fundamental  rule  of  economic  be- 
havior is  that  whenever  you  tax  some- 
thing, you  get  less  of  it.  We  are  now 
taxing  the  creation  of  wealth  at  a  rate 
that  is  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  decade.  I  am  confident  that  had 
this  legislation  been  in  effect  a  year 
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ago,  we  would  not  be  in  a  recession 
today. 

Even  ^hough  the  legislation  we  are 
proposiqg  today  cannot  turn  back  the 
clock,  it  is  the  best  antirecession  medi- 
cine we  can  take. 

I  have  heard  the  following  metaphor 
which,  I  think,  describes  the  impor- 
tance o^  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  in 
graphic  jterms:  Our  "body  economic", 
is  today  [battered  and  bruised  by  the  re- 
cession, ^with  even  perhaps  some  bro- 
ken bones.  We  are  trying  to  heal  those 
wounds,  with  such  medical  aids  as  un- 
employment benefits  and  expanded 
credit.  But  that  medical  help  can  only 
go  so  faf  since  there  remains  a  plastic 
the  head  of  the  body  eco- 
d  that  plastic  bag  is  a  cap- 
tax.  Only  when  we  remove 
tic  bag  will  we  be  able  to  fully 
te  the  economy.  Until  then, 
other  efforts  will  have  only 
uccess. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  with  me  two  re- 
cent stupies  whose  conclusions  are  rel- 
evant t©  the  Economic  Growth  and 
Venture 'Capital  Act.  I  ask  that  the  ex- 
ecutive 4ummaries  of  these  two  studies 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  first  study,  "Tax  Fairness: 
Myths  apd  Reality",  sponsored  by  the 
Nationa^  Center  for  Policy  Analysis, 
addresses  an  argument  that  opponents 
of  tax  ci  Its  have  made  in  recent  years. 

The  study  specifically  analyzes  the 
Reagan  '  ax  cuts  of  the  1980's  and  which 
income  ^oups  would  be  affected  by 
these  ta  c  cuts.  The  NCPA's  conclusion 
is  that  ;he  tax  cuts  benefited  Ameri- 
cans of  Bvery  income  level,  and  their 
analysis  is  filled  with  documentation 
to  demonstrate  this. 

Remember  that  today's  critics  of  a 
capital  ( ains  tax  cut  are  largely  those 
who  opiosed  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  on 
the  basis  that  those  tax  cuts  would 
benefit  I  he  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor.  Tie  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that 
they  we-e  wrong  on  income  tax  cuts, 
and  thes  're  wrong  now  on  capital  gains 
tax  cuts, 

The  second  study  is  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Innovation,  and  its 
topic  is,  "How  Tax  Policy  Compounded 
the  S&Ii  Crisis."  It  analyzes  some  of 
the  neg  itive  consequences  of  certain 
tax  chai  iges  we  have  made  in  recent 
years,  particularly  the  increase  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate  in  1986. 

The  ^I  study  emphasized  that  the 
increase!  in  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
significaaitly  reduced  the  stock  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
that  wealth  is  in  real  estate.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  increase  in  the  capital 
gains  rate  reduced  the  value  of  com- 
mercial real  estate  in  the  United 
9  percent  and  also  lowered 
of  owner-occupied  housing  by 
billion. 

sident.  I  also  ask  that  a  re- 
cent Washington  Times  article  by  War- 
ren BroQkes  on  this  issue  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 


States 

the  val 

about  S: 

Mr 


March  13,  1991 


The  matei  lal  follows: 

[Center  for  Tax  Policy  Studies,  National 
Center  for  Policy  Analysis,  March  1991] 

Tax  Fairness:  Myths  and  Reauty 

(By  Aldona  Robbins  and  Gary  Robblns) 

eJcbcutive  summary 

During  1990,  Americans  were  bombarded  by 
reports  that  the  U.S.  tax  system  had  become 
increasingly  anfair.  The  critics  seized  upon 
two  or  three  d&cts  about  the  income  tax  sys- 
tem, repackaged  those  facts  in  misleading 
of  "studies,"  and  skillfully 
"findings"    to   the   national 


ways  in  dosei 
marketed  thi 
news  media. 

Myth:  Durl 
and  the  poor 

Over  the 


the  19eOs,  the  rich  got  richer 
)t  poorer. 

st  decade,  the  real  per  capita 
income  of  Aipericans  grew  by  21.2  percent. 
Every  income  class  posted  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  real  aftertax  Income. 

Myth:  The  top  10  percent  of  income  earners 
gained  from  tihe  Reagan  tax  cuts,  while  the 
bottom  90  percent  lost. 

Total  taxes  j  as  a  percent  of  gross  national 
product  toda3<  are  slightly  higher  than  they 
were  in  1960.  jThe  nation's  total  tax  burden, 
therefore,  did  not  go  down — in  large  part  be- 
cause of  Social  Security  (FICA)  payroll  tax 
increases  tha|.  took  effect  in  the  19eOs  but 
were  legislated  during  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. The  Reagan  income  tax  cuts,  how- 
ever, lowered  the  personal  Income  tax  burden 
for  every  income  class. 

Myth:  The  Reagan  tax  cuts  were  a  give- 
away to  the  rich. 

The  tax  rat4  on  the  highest  income  earners 
was  reduced  sharply  during  the  1980b  in  order 
to  encouragei  wealthy  taxpayers  to  earn 
more  income  i  md  pay  more  taxes.  The  exper- 
iment was  a  spectacular  success.  The  tax 
cuts  benefitteil  the  non-rich,  as  wealthy  tax- 
payers increased  their  total  tax  payments 
and  their  sbai  "e  of  tax  payments.  For  exam- 
ple, the  share  of  income  tax  payments  made 
by  the  top  1  i  ercent  of  taxpayers  grew  from 
18  percent  in  ^981  to  more  than  27  percent  in 
1968. 

Myth:  Reagan  tax  reform  was  unfair  to 
low-income  fainllies. 

For  the  va4t  majority  of  Americans,  the 
greatest  benefit  from  Reagan  tax  reform  is 
not  that  tax '  payments  are  lower  but  that 
taxes  are  lovter  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  For  example: 

A  family  eafnlng  SIO.OOO  a  year  would  pay 
134  percent  Aiore  in  income  taxes  if  the 
Carter  Administration's  tax  policies  were  in 
effect  today.  ^ 

Including  tlie  increases  in  Social  Security 
taxes,  this  faiiuiy  would  pay  42  percent  more 
in  total  taxes  if  the  1960  tax  law  were  in  ef- 
fect. I 

The  very  lowest-income  taxpayers  realized 
an  additional  gain.  As  many  as  four  million 
low-Income  taxpayers  no  longer  pay  income 
taxes.  The  personal  exemption  was  doubled 
from  $1,000  in  1980  to  S2.000  by  1969.  and  the 
standard  dedtKtion  was  increased  by  over  SO 
percent  for  most  taxpayers. 

Myth:  The  income  tax  system  became  less 
progessive  during  the  1980s. 

The  U.S.  tax  system  became  more  progres- 
sive, not  lessfo. 

Between  1979  and  1988,  the  share  of  income 
taxes  paid  by  the  top  5  percent  of  income 
earners  rose  ffom  37.6  percent  to  45.9  percent. 

Between  19flD  and  1988.  the  share  of  Social 
Security  payroll  taxes  paid  by  the  top  5  per- 
cent of  income  earners  rose  from  10.9  percent 
to  12.3  percent. 

By  contrast,  the  bottom  half  of  Income 
earners  now  ^y  only  5.5  percent  of  federal 
Income  taxes  i  and  only  17  percent  of  Social 
Security  payroll  taxes. 
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Myth:  During  the  ISMs,  income  of  the 
wealthy  grew  foster  than  that  of  any  other 
group. 

No  one  really  Icnows  if  this  statement  is 
true.  It  is  certainly  true  of  income  subject  to 
taxes.  But  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that  the 
total  income  of  the  wealthy  grew  faster  than 
that  of  other  taxpayers.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  of  the  growth  in  taxable  income  was 
due  to  a  shift  from  nontaxable  to  taxable  in- 
come and  how  much  to  the  fact  that  the 
wealthy  worked  harder  or  invested  more  to 
produce  more  income. 

Myth:  The  rich  pay  a  smaller  percent  of 
their  income  in  taxes  today  than  they  did  in 
1960,  although  most  taxpayers  pay  a  higher 
percent. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  "income" 
of  the  rich  was  in  1960.  Official  records  show 
only  income  subject  to  the  income  tax.  Tax- 
payers were  not  required  to  report  income 
from  tax-exempt  securities  or  other  forms  of 
tax-sheltered  income.  Because  of  Reagan  tax 
reform,  much  more  of  the  income  of  the 
wealthy  today  is  taxable  and  much  less  shel- 
tered. By  any  reasonable  estimate  of  total 
income  in  1960  and  1990,  taxes  as  a  percent  of 
income  have  gone  up,  not  down,  for  the 
wealthiest  taxpayers. 

Myth:  The  tax  system  can  be  made  more 
progressive  by  raising  the  tax  rates  paid  by 
the  rich. 

For  most  of  the  history  of  the  income  tax, 
the  opposite  has  been  true.  That  is,  whenever 
the  highest  tax  rate  has  been  increased,  the 
total  tax  payments  and  share  tax  payments 
made  by  the  rich  have  gone  down.  Whenever 
the  highest  tax  rate  has  been  lowered,  the 
share  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  has  gone  up. 
The  experience  of  the  19608  replicated  this 
historical  relationship. 

[From  the  Institute  for  Policy  Innovation. 

February  1991] 

How  Tax  Poucy  compounded  the  s&L 

Crisis 

(By  Aldona  and  Gary  Robbins) 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Federal  tax  policy  must  be  Included  in  the 
list  of  fetors  that  contributed  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis.  In  particular,  retro- 
active changes  contained  in  the  1966  Tax  Re- 
form Act  lowered  real  estate  values,  thereby 
weakening  many  institutions  which  had  in- 
vested in  real  estate  and  adding  to  the  cost 
of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout. 

Overall,  the  1966  tax  reform  reduced  the 
value  of  commercial  real  estate  by  17  per- 
cent. 

The  value  of  home  ownership  fell  by  over  9 
percent. 

S3S.6  billion  of  the  estimated  SISO  billion 
S4cL  bailout  cost  is  attributable  to  the  1966 
tax  changes. 

Tax  policy  affects  revenues  to  the  govern- 
ment, income  to  economic  factors,  and  the 
stock  of  wealth.  Governmental  assessments 
of  the  impact  of  tax  changes  focus  almost  ex- 
clusively on  revenues.  Revenues  dei>end  upon 
income  produced  by  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. For  example,  social  security  payroll 
tax  revenues  are  determined  by  wages  and 
salaries.  Wages,  interest,  dividends,  and  prof- 
its are  flows  of  income  over  time  which  re- 
sult from  continuing  productive  activities. 

Although  not  recognized  in  government 
projections,  tax  policy  affects  these  income 
flows  through  its  impact  on  U.S.  economic 
activity.  Higher  tax  rates  lead  to  lower  in- 
comes by  discouraging  work  and  saving; 
lower  tax  rates  lead  to  higher  incomes  by  en- 
couraging work  and  saving. 

Tax  policy  also  affects  the  stock  of  wealth, 
a  fact  totally  ignored  during  consideration  of 


the  1966  Tax  Reform  Act.  To  the  extent  that 
this  oversight  has  contributed  to  fluctua- 
tions in  the  real  estate  market,  recent  tax 
legislation  worsened,  not  improved,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  problem  and  its  subsequent 
costs  to  taxpayers. 

The  capital  gains  changes  in  the  1966  Act 
reduced  the  value  of  commercial  real  estate 
by  9  iwrcent. 

Rental  costs  have  gone  up  by  17.5  percent 
due  to  tax  reform's  impact  on  commercial 
real  estate. 

Changes  in  capital  gains  tax  treatment,  in 
combination  with  lower  marginal  rates,  de- 
creased the  value  of  an  owner-occupied  home 
worth  more  than  S150.000  by  between  5  and 
6.5  iwrcent. 

The  capital  gains  changes  in  the  1966  Act 
lowered  the  value  of  owner-occupied  housing 
by  about  S125  billion. 

Provisions  in  the  1966  Act  affecting  real  es- 
tate fall  into  two  main  categories.  First,  re- 
peal of  the  60-percent  exclusion  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains  raised  the  tax  on  real  estate 
projects  thereby  lowering  their  asset  values. 
Because  about  80  percent  of  capital  gains  on 
real  estate  is  due  solely  to  Inflation,  the  in- 
crease in  capital  gains  taxes  exposed  both 
commercial  real  estate  investors  and  home- 
owners to  a  significant  inflationary  tax. 

The  second  broad  category  of  tax  provi- 
sions affecting  real  estate  values  involves  de- 
ferral of  tax  deductions.  Changes  such  as  the 
extension  of  passive  loss  limitation  to  real 
estate  and  the  at-risk  loss  limitation  provi- 
sion can  cause  investors  to  defer  the  deduc- 
tion of  normal  business  expenses  associated 
with  operating  a  real  estate  project.  Deferral 
would  be  all  right  If  the  deferred  deductions 
were  indexed  for  Inflation  and  interest.  Be- 
cause they  are  not,  these  changes  in  the  1966 
Act  also  reduced  the  value  of  both  commer- 
cial real  estate  and  owner-occupied  real  es- 
tate. 

Approximately  S21  biUion  of  the  S35.6  bil- 
lion in  S&L  bailout  costs  due  to  tax  changes 
are  attributable  to  capital  gains  and  passive 
loss. 

Current  estimates  place  the  cost  of  the 
S&L  bailout  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  bil- 
lion, excluding  government  borrowing  costs. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  S&L  bailout  to  tax- 
payers will  depend  upon:  (1)  how  many  sav- 
ings and  loans  fail,  and  (2)  the  market  value 
of  assets  held  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration (RTC)— the  agency  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  S&L  problem.  Anjrthing  that  lowers 
(raises)  the  value  of  real  estate  property  or 
mortgage  quality  will  reduce  (increase)  what 
the  RTC  can  receive  for  these  assets,  thereby 
increasing  (decreasing)  the  cost  of  the  bail- 
out to  taxpayers. 

A  number  of  tax  policy  changes  that  could 
be  undertaken  to  meliorate  the  cost  of  the 
S&L  bailout  include: 

Lower  the  tax  on  capital  gains  through  ei- 
ther a  reduction  in  the  rate  or  through  in- 
dexing for  inflation.  In  addition  to  beneflcial 
effects  on  S&L  asset  values,  a  reduction  in 
capital  gains  taxes  would  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  higher  growth  in  general. 

Rei>eal  Ineffectual  tax  provisions  such  as 
passive  loss  and  at-risk  limitations.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  provisions  is  to  rearrange  in- 
vestment portfolios,  not  eliminate  the  per- 
ceived tax  abuse.  Society  loses,  however,  be- 
cause of  higher  transaction  costs  associated 
with  portfolio  changes. 

End  the  asymmetric  treatment  of  taxpayer 
gains  and  losses.  In  an  attempt  to  speed  up 
delivery  of  tax  receipts,  the  government  has 
passed  laws  which  force  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
tax  on  income  not  yet  received. 

Anal3rze  the  impact  of  taxes  on  the  stocks 
of  U.S.  wealth  as  well  as  the  Income  flows. 


Had  this  been  done  during  debate  over  tax 
reform,  losses  from  the  S&L  bailout  could 
have  been  reduced. 

Such  tax  policy  changes  would  increase 
real  estate  Investment  incentives,  promote 
economic  growth,  and  raise  revenue  for  the 
government. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Mar.  7. 1961] 

Curing  the  Bankino  Crisis  and  Recession 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Sen.  Phil  Gramm,  Texas  Republican,  wants 
President  Bush  to  open  a  "second  Itont"  on 
domestic  policy. 

Here's  a  good  place  to  start:  Go  on  national 
television  and  tell  how  Congress  could  end 
the  U.S.  banking  crisis  and  the  recession 
fast.  Just  by  cutting  the  capital-gains  tax 
rate  to  15  percent. 

Such  a  move  alone  would  restore  SSOO  bil- 
lion to  commercial  and  residential  property 
values,  instantly  strengthen  the  capital  posi- 
tions of  all  banks  and  thrifts,  end  the  credit 
crunch  and  slash  the  budget  deficit  by  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

Why  don't  we  do  this?  Because  the  Demo- 
crats have  turned  ideology  into 
"idiotology,"  willing  to  shoot  the  nation  in 
the  foot  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the 
wealthy  from  getting  wealthier,  even  if  that 
would  make  everyone  else  better  off,  too. 

There  is  not  a  single  mainstream  econo- 
mist who  does  not  believe  that  such  a  cut 
would  stimulate  economic  growth  and  new 
Jobs.  Even  Alan  Sinai,  a  liberal  economist 
with  First  Boston  Corp.,  testified  to  Con- 
gress last  June  that  this  cut  would  create  at 
least  half  a  million  additional  Jobs  per  year 
and  raise  total  federal  tax  revenues  by  S30 
billion  to  S40  billion  over  five  years. 

Beyond  that,  not  only  does  this  tax  cut 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  direct  feedback  of 
revenues  (raising  federal  revenues  from  f! 
billion  to  $11  billion  over  five  years),  but  it 
will  directly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  savlngs- 
and-loan  bailout  by  S21  billion,  by  raising  the 
liquidation  value  of  its  real  estate  assets. 

That  is  the  essential  message  of  a  new 
study  by  Washington  economists  Gary  and 
Aldona  Robbins  for  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Innovation.  It  shows  that  the  1966  Tax  Re- 
form Act  (which  raised  capital  gains  rates  by 
40  percent)  cut  the  values  of  commercial  real 
estate  by  17  percent  and  home  values  by  9.2 
percent. 

Together,  these  losses  add  up  to  more  than 
SI  trillion  in  total  current  asset  values  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  That  accounts  for  most 
of  the  U.S.  financial  sector  problems.  The 
Robbinses  say  the  capital-gains  tax  increase 
alone  cost  current  homeowners  at  least  S12S 
billion  in  housing  values.  Since  1966,  the 
value  of  commercial  real  estate  investment 
trusts  also  plunged  60  percent. 

As  the  Robbinses  argue:  "since  1963,  the 
value  of  failed  S&L  real  estate  assets  has 
fallen  by  S28  billion.  These  assets  now  or  will 
belong  to  the  Resolution  Trust  Corp.— the 
agency  set  up  to  deal  with  the  SttL  prob- 
lem." 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  real  estate  Is 
the  most  tax-sensitive  commodity  there  is. 
Every  doUar  that  must  be  paid  in  taxes  on  a 
property  is  a  dollar  that  cannot  be  paid  ei- 
ther as  mortgage  payments  or  rental  income. 
Since  a  property's  total  market  value  is  di- 
rectly related  to  those  payments  or  imputed 
rental  income,  any  tax  increase  slashes 
value. 

"Since  86  percent  of  S&L  assets  are  mort- 
gages and  mortgage-backed  securities,  tax 
policies  which  reduce  real  estate  values  will 
logically  diminish  the  value  of  S&L  assets" 
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uid  contribute  directly  to  the  disappearance 
of  savings-and-loan  capital. 

In  1986,  Congress  raised  the  top  tax  rate  on 
caitftal  ffalns  to  28  percent,  limited  losses  on 
"puslve"  Investments,  curtailed  deprecia- 
tion schedules  on  commercial  real  estate,  re- 
pealed the  10-year  amortization  of  construc- 
tion-period costs  and  taxes,  tightened  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  rules,  changed  and 
tightened  the  rules  on  real  estate  tax  shel- 
ters and  real  estate  Investment  trusts,  and 
made  a  number  of  changes  in  real  estate  ac- 
counting rules. 

It  also  cut  the  top  marginal  tax  rates,  dra- 
matically reducing  the  value  of  the  Income- 
tax  deduction  on  home-mortgage  Interest 
payments.  While  both  the  rate  reductions 
and  loophole  closings  were  desirable  to 
eliminate  distortions  in  the  economy,  their 
ixmerful  8  percent  impact  on  cutting  com- 
mercial real  estate  values  was  more  than 
doubled  by  the  rise  in  capital  gains. 

The  Robbinses  conclude  that  altogether 
the  effect  of  Tax  R«form  on  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corp.-owned  properties  is  some  J36.6 
billion,  of  which  S21  billion  is  attributable  to 
capital  gains  and  to  passive  loss  restrictions. 
(See  Table.) 

On  Jan.  23,  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  was  asked  by  Sen.  Connie  Ma^k. 
Florida  Republican,  "If  we  lowered  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rate,  what  impact  would  it 
have  on  the  value  of  assets,  the  value  of  real 
esUte?" 

Mr.  Greenspan  replied:  "I  think  it's  fairly 
evident  that  to  the  extent  the  capital-gains 
tax  is  lowered,  you  will  get  potentially  high- 
er property  values  .  .  .  There's  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  a  capital-gains  tax  cut 
would  be  helpful  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
property  values  and  economic  growth." 

In  short,  a  cajdtal -gains  tax  cut  would  by 
itaelf  go  a  long  way  to  restoring  the  nation's 
financial  system,  even  as  it  reduced  the  defi- 
cit by  S32  billion  over  five  years.  Those  who 
oppose  it  are  doing  so  strictly  out  of 
"Idlotology,"  not  "fUmess." 

Impact  of  1986  Tax  Reform  on  Coats  of  the  SAL 

Bailout 
BTC     Commercial     Prop- 

erUes  J23.7  bUlion 

RTC     Commercial     Mort- 

gacea 5.9  billion 

RTC  Home  Mortgages 6.0  billion 


Total . 


35.6  billion 


21.0  bUlion 
17.0  percent 


Capital  gains  portion 

Redaction   in   Commercial 
Real  Estate  Values 

Radnctlon    In    Residential 

Values 9.2  percent 

Sooroe:  "How  Tax  Policy  Oompoanded  the  SftL 

OrlsU"  InsUtnte  For  Policy  Innovation.  106. 2:91.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mbtzbnbaum): 
S.  657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  more 
competitive  pricing  of  infant  formula 
for  the  special  Soi^lemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
[WIC],  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

WlC  OrrANT  FKEDINO  DdTIATIVK  ACT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  hungry 
infants  and  their  mothers  are  more  im- 
portant than  corporate  profits. 

Questionable  business  practices  by 
giant  drug  companies  are  keeping  an 


estimate  1  270,000  hungry  women  and    ensure  that 


children  firom  getting  the  food  they 
need.  Tqese  practices  are  costing  tax- 
payers aiB  much  as  $168  million  each 
year. 

The  progrram  that  is  suffering  is  WIC, 
the  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women.  Infants  and  Children.  Created 
in  1972.  It  is  universally  acclaimed  as 
one  of  oi:  r  Nation's  most  successftil  nu- 
trition p  'ograms. 

WIC  8<rves  children  at  some  of  the 
most  critical  times  of  their  lives.  It 
feeds  mcthers  when  they  are  pregnant 
or  breasi  feeding.  And  it  feeds  children 
during  t  leir  important,  early  develop- 
ment years. 

WIC  is  a  proven  success  story.  A  1990 
USDA  study  showed  that  for  every  WIC 
dollar  spent  on  a  pregnant  woman,  be- 
tween ^84  and  S3.90  was  saved  in  in- 
fant Medicaid  during  the  first  60  days 
after  birch.  And,  according  to  the  Sur- 
geon Geqeral,  the  average  medical  cost 
of  a  low|  birthwelght  baby  can  exceed 
$39,000.  The  average  cost  of  the  WIC 
package  Is  $30  a  month. 

At  ret^l  stores.  WIC  participants  ex- 
change 9>ecial  vouchers  for  infant  for- 
mula. Tl^e  recipients  pay  nothing;  the 
State  reimburses  the  store  for  the  full 
retail  copt  of  the  formula.  The  infant 
formula  ^manufacturers  then  rebate  a 
portion  ^f  the  retail  price  to  the  State. 

To  help  States  get  higher  rebates 
trom  formula  com];>anies.  Congress  en- 
acted coimpetitive  bidding  legislation 
in  1987  a4d  1989.  By  1991.  the  average  re- 
bate clinlbed  to  SI. 36  per  can. 

USDA  estimates  that  these  laws  have 
generated  $600  million  in  rebates,  al- 
lowing WIC  to  serve  950.000  additional 
recipiente  at  no  extra  cost. 

Three  large  companies— Ross  Labora- 
tories. Mead  Johnson,  and  Wyeth  Lab- 
oratories—produce 96  percent  of  infant 
formula  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  In  March  1990,  Mead  Johnson 
publicly  announced  that  it  would  sub- 
mit bldsi  of  only  $0.75  for  all  rebates. 
During  t^e  next  8  months.  Mead  sub- 
mitted $0.75  rebate  bids  to  12  different 
States,  tn  several  States,  Ross  and 
Wyeth  followed  Mead's  lead. 

When  ^ne  company  bids  a  rebate  of 
$0.75  and  soon  after  another  bids  $0,757, 
as  Mead  and  Ross  did  In  Wisconsin  in 
March  1960,  it  does  not  take  a  genius  to 
see  how  this  could  frustrate  competi- 
tive biding. 

Clearla  the  companies  can  do  better. 
After  being  sharply  criticized  at  hear- 
ings laat  year  chaired  by  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  after  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  began  an  antitrust 
investigation,  the  bids  Increased.  In 
Florida  and  California,  the  rebates 
after  inflation  adjustment  are  $1.72  and 
$1.88,  re8t)ectively. 

I  comi<iend  Senator  Metzenbaum  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area  and  for 
agreeing  to  hold  a  joint  hearing  with 
me  tomorrow  on  this  subject. 

Today  1 1  am  introducing  legislation 
together  with  Senator  Metzenbaum  to 
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infant  formula  companies 
pay  States  the  highest  rebates  that  are 
competitiveliy  possible.  The  bill  will: 

Encourage!  competition  by  requiring 
infant  formtila  companies  to  bid  in 
seven  largej  regions,  Instead  of  50 
SUtes.  I 

Promote  Ugh  volume  discounts  and 
prevent  pharmaceutical  companies 
trom  takinr  advantage  of  smaller 
States. 

Penalize  ]  iharmaceutical  companies 
that  coordln  ite  pricing  practices  by  re- 
vealing bids  before  they  are  announced 
by  USDA. 

Mr.  Preslcent,  I  ask  that  more  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belQg  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ftrdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BACKOROUNDpN  THE  "WIC  INFANT  PKEDINa 
IKFTIATIVB  OF  1901" 

Created  by  Congress  in  1972,  WIC  (the  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants 
and  Children)  reduces  infant  mortality,  low 
birthwelght,  and  Improves  infant  health  by 
providing  low-income  recipients  with  spe- 
cially designed  packages  of  foods  such  as 
milk,  cheese,  infant  formula,  cereals,  Juice, 
eggs,  beans,  and  peanut  butter.  Administered 
by  the  Departfnent  of  Agriculture,  WIC  pro- 
vides cash  gra  its  to  states  to  implement  the 
program. 

At  retail  sto  res.  WIC  participants  exchange 
special  vouchers  for  infant  formula.  The  re- 
cipients pay  nothing;  the  state  reimburses 
the  store  for  ,he  full  retail  cost  of  the  for- 
mula. The  infant  formula  manufacturers 
then  rebate  a  portion  of  the  retail  price  to 
the  state. 

In  1987,  legiiilatlon  passed  by  Congress  al- 
lowed states  to  obtain  liigher  rebates  from 
Infant  formula  companies  through  competi- 
tive bidding  procedures.  Because  less  than 
half  the  states  participated,  a  1969  law  made 
the  competitive  bidding  procedure  manda- 
tory for  all  slates.  By  1991,  the  average  re- 
bate climbed  to  $1.36  per  can.  USDA  esti- 
mates that  the  two  provisions  have  gen- 
erated $600  million  in  rebates,  allowing  WIC 
to  serve  950,090  additional  recipients  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Three  companies  produce  96  percent  of  in- 
fant formula  consumed  in  the  U.S. — Ross 
Laboratories  (a  division  of  Abbott  Labora- 
tories; approximately  52  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market).  Mead  Johnson  Nutritionals  (a  divi- 
sion of  Bristol-Myers-Squlbb;  approximately 
34  percent)  and  Wyeth-Ayerst  (a  division  of 
American  Home  Products;  approximately  9 
percent).  In  M^rch  1990,  Mead  sent  letters  to 
several  states^  disclosing  it  would  submit  re- 
bate bids  of  o«ly  $0.75  per  can  when  the  bids 
were  later  due.  During  the  next  eight 
months.  Mead  submitted  $0.75  competitive 
rebate  bids  to  12  different  states. 

Ross  and  Wyeth  followed  Mead's  lead.  The 
companies  submitted  the  following  rebate 
bids,  all  of  which  are  20  to  45  percent  lower 
than  the  average  rebate  of  $1.36  per  can: 


SUM 


M* 


Rm 


-i- 


tbrdi  3.  inO  . 


Htnl 


Recent  bid(^ng 
shown    that 
higher  than  $: 


in  two  large  states  has 

lebates   can    be   substantially 

36  a  can,  perhaps  as  high  as 


4.  19M 


S0.7S  t0.7S7  $1.10 

.75  .75  a 

.75  .»  .775 

75  .a  J05 
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KIM 

)7 

$1.10 

a 

775 

JOS 

SI  .75.  In  Florida  and  California,  the  rebates 
after  inflation  adjustment  are  $1.72  and  S1.88, 
respectively. 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  "WIC  INFANT  FEEDDiO 
XNITlATrVE  OF  1»W" 

To  ^arantee  the  most  children  possible 
are  served  by  WIC  at  the  least  expense  to  the 
program.  Senator  Leahy  has  introduced  the 
"WIC  Infiint  Feeding  InlUaUve  of  1901", 
which  will: 

Encoura^  Competition:  The  country 
would  be  divided  into  seven  regions,  each  of 
which  would  be  a  separate  market.  The  in- 
fant formula  companies  would  bid  directly  to 
USDA  for  an  exclusive  contract  with  these 
regions.  Because  each  region  is  a  large  and 
lucrative  market,  only  available  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  the  bill  will  Increase  competition 
between  infant  formula  companies,  ensuring 
that  states  are  paid  high  rebates. 

Promote  High  Volume  Discounts:  Experi- 
ence shows  that  rebate  bids  are  highest  in 
states  with  more  WIC  participants.  By  estab- 
lishing seven  regions  nationwide-  (blocks  of 
seven  to  10  states,  instead  of  50  separate 
state  purchasers)  to  solicit  bids,  high  volume 
discounts  are  encouraged.  Also,  pharma- 
ceutical companies  are  prevented  Cram  tak- 
ing advantage  of  smaller  states. 

Set  Penalties  for  Pharmaceutical  Compa- 
nies: Any  pharmaceutical  company  that  co- 
ordinates pricing  practices  by  revealing  bids 
before  they  are  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  banned  from  the 
WIC  program  for  up  to  two  years.  (These 
penalties  are  in  addition  to  to  any  antitrust 
penalties.) 

PROJECTED  SA VINOS  OF  THE  "WIC  INFANT 
FEEDING  DimATIVE  OF  1981" 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  esti- 
mates that  under  this  legislation,  states 
could  recover  S168,500,000  in  additional  re- 
bates, enough  to  put  an  additional  270,000  eli- 
gible women  and  children  on  the  program  at 
no  taxpayer  expense. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
infant  formula  is  an  important  compo- 
nent of  the  special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren [WIC].  In  fact,  sales  to  State-su- 
pervised WIC  programs  account  for 
one-third  of  infant  formula  sales  in  the 
United  States.  Food  provided  to  women 
and  children  through  the  WIC  program 
has  resulted  in  lower  infant  mortality 
rates,  fewer  premature  births,  higher 
birth  weights,  and  lower  health  care 
costs  in  the  long  run  for  low-income 
families.  In  short,  WIC  programs 
produce  healthy  mothers  and  healthy 
babies. 

Congress  has  shown  its  conunitment 
to  the  WIC  program  by  increasing  WIC 
funding  throughout  the  1960's.  How- 
ever, these  additional  monesrs,  in  large 
part,  went  to  cover  higher  food  costs. 
Today.  WIC  serves  less  than  half  of  the 
women  and  children  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  nutritional  supplements  of 
milk,  cereal,  cheese  and  formula.  We 
have  to  do  better. 

One  way  States  have  tried  to  reduce 
costs  is  to  initiate  competitive  bidding 
for  infant  formula  supplied  to  the  WIC 
Program.  Although  the  formula  manu- 
factiurers  at  first  refused  to  even  bid  on 
these  contracts,  the  States  have  had 
great  success  in  obtaining  significant 


rebates  off  the  retail  price  paid  for  in- 
fant formula. 

Unfortunately,  two  things  have 
worked  against  the  States  to  limit  the 
overall  cost  savings.  First,  wholesale 
prices  for  infant  formula  have  risen 
steadily  for  years.  This  increases  the 
net  price  to  the  State  even  if  rebate 
levels  remain  high.  In  May  1990  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Monopo- 
lies and  Business  Rights,  which  I  chair, 
conducted  a  hearing  to  look  at  pricing 
by  infant  formula  companies.  At  this 
hearing,  witnesses  testified  that  for- 
mula prices  increased  more  than  150 
percent  during  the  1980'8.  far  outstrip- 
ping inflation  and  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  food.  More  importantly, 
prices  for  milk — one  main  component 
of  infant  formula— increased  only  16 
percent  over  that  same  time  period. 
This  raised  questions  that  the  three 
major  formula  companies,  which  con- 
trol over  90  percent  of  sales,  have  co- 
ordinated prices  in  a  parallel  manner 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Second,  one  formula  company  sought 
to  undermine  competitive  bidding  by 
announcing  in  advance  that  it  would 
offer  only  75  cents  in  its  future  bids. 
This  pricing  announcement  has  greatly 
influenced  the  level  of  rebates  offered 
by  the  companies,  and  has  once  again 
resulted  in  higher  net  formula  prices  to 
the  States. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  miti- 
gate these  inflationary  pressures  on 
formula  prices.  The  bill  does  three  es- 
sential things.  First,  infant  formula 
companies  that,  in  advance,  reveal  re- 
bates contained  in  sealed  bids,  or  make 
statements  regarding  rebates  with  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  bids  submit- 
ted by  others,  are  barred  firom  bidding 
on  WIC  contracts  for  2  years.  Second, 
the  bill  permits  the  States  to  consider 
bids  for  specific  formula  products  as  a 
means  of  helping  new  companies  which 
do  not  make  a  full  line  of  products 
break  into  the  market.  Third,  the  bill 
requires  States  to  enter  into  joint  re- 
gional bidding.  This  is  likely  to  benefit 
all  States  by  increasing  rebate  levels 
and  roducing  overhead  costs. 

Congress  caimot  sit  by  and  watch 
more  and  more  WIC  dollars  pad  the 
profits  of  the  huge  drug  companies  that 
make  infant  formula.  This  legislation 
is  an  important  step  toward  reducing 
costs  and  serving  many  more  needy 
women  and  children. 


By  Ur.  GRAHAM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  658.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
certain  bars  to  the  furnishing  of  veter- 
ans benefits  to  certain  former  spouses 
of  veterans  and  to  suspend  temporarily 
a  bar  to  the  recognition  of  certain  mar- 
ried children  of  veterans  for  veterans 
benefits  purposes;  to  the  Comnoittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  BARS  TO  CERTAIN 
VKfERANS  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators Akaka,  DeConcini,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  correct 
an  unfair  policy  that  was  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconcilation  Act  of  1991. 

Prior  to  this  chaunge  in  the  law,  if  a 
surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  who  died 
flrom  a  service-connected  condition  or 
the  needy  surviving  spouse  of  a  war- 
time veteran  who  died  from  nonservlce 
connected  causes  remarried,  the  spouse 
no  longer  qualified  for  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  or  VA  needs- 
based  pension.  However,  the  spouse  did 
become  eligible  again  when  the  remar- 
riage became  void,  annulled,  or  termi- 
nated by  death  or  divorce.  The  same 
law  applied  to  a  veteran's  child. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  repealed  the  reinstatement  of  ben- 
efits for  remarried  surviving  spouses  or 
children  who  had  lost  a  second  spouse 
effective  November  1, 1990. 

Mr.  President,  without  getting  into 
the  overall  appropriateness  of  this  pol- 
icy change,  what  we  are  worried  about 
first  and  foremost  is  the  effective  date 
of  the  policy  change. 

Although  this  law  did  not  effect 
those  currently  receiving  benefits,  the 
law  did  deny  benefits  to  any  one  who 
would  have  become  eligible  this  year 
without  any  advance  notice  being 
given  of  such  a  change. 

Our  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  have  made  a  major  change  in  law 
that  effects  the  income  security  of  vet- 
erans' survivors  without  proper  notifi- 
cation to  these  Individuals. 

One  Floridian  wrote  me  that,  when 
she  contemplated  remarriage  after  the 
passing  of  her  first  husband,  she  was 
reassured  by  the  VA  that  her  benefits 
could  be  restored  should  something 
happen  to  her  second  husband.  Her  sec- 
ond husband's  insurance  plan  has  no 
survivor  benefits.  He  is  now  age  65. 
This  women  is  worried  about  her  future 
in  the  event  of  her  husband's  death. 
Her  retirement  plans  have  been  based 
on  the  reinstatement  of  DIC  eligibility. 

Now,  with  no  notice  whatsoever.  Con- 
gress has  taken  those  benefits  away. 

Another  individual  spent  the  better 
part  of  last  year  tending  to  her  ailing 
husband,  not  keeping  up  with  Congress' 
debate  on  the  Federal  budget.  When  he 
passed  away  in  December,  she  went  to 
the  VA  to  have  her  benefits  reinstated 
and  was  shocked  to  leam  that  she  no 
longer  qualified. 

Her  husband  did  not  have  a  survivor's 
insurance  plan  either.  Now  she  is 
struggling  to  pay  doctor's  bills  and  fig- 
ure how  she  will  take  care  of  her  own 
expenses. 

Mr.  President,  we  imderstand  the  im- 
portance of  reducing  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  which  authored 
this  proposal.  I  regret  not  having  spo- 
ken up  sooner  on  the  negative  con- 
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sequences  of  this  action.  All  of  the  cuts 
made  by  Congress  in  reconciliation 
were  painful,  but  this  cut  has  an  inune- 
diate  and  deep  effect  on  individual 
Americans  which  I  do  not  think  we 
properly  anticipated. 

Individuals  were  planning  on  these 
fttnds  to  ensure  economic  security  in 
their  retirement.  This  provision  means 
the  loss  of  as  much  as  il.OOO  per  month 
for  some  individuals. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  change  the  effective  date 
of  the  denial  of  reinstatement  of  DIG 
payments  firom  November  1,  1990  to  No- 
vember 1,  1991.  The  legislation  also  re- 
quires the  VA  to  take  appropriate  stepe 
to  notify  the  public  of  this  change  in 
the  law  so  that  individuals  can  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
future  financial  security. 

For  example,  there  will  be  an  open 
season  &om  October  1991  to  September 
1992  for  enrollment  in  the  survivor  ben- 
efit plan.  Some  individuals  that  origi- 
nally opted  out  of  this  plan  may  deter- 
mine that  participation  is  now  desir- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  fol- 
low my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
that  a  letter  from  the  National  Mili- 
tary Family  Association  supporting 
this  measure  also  be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  650 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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I.  mfPOBART  SU8PKN8ION  OF  BKNK- 

rrrsBARB. 

(a)  Suspension  of  Bar  to  Benefits.— Not- 
withstanding the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 80O4(aKl)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onclllaUon  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-506; 
104  Stat.  1388-876).  a  person  who,  except  for 
such  amendments,  would  not  be  barred  firom 
being  furnished  benefits  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (dK2)  or  (dK3)  of  section  103  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  as  those  subsections 
were  in  effect  on  October  31,  1990,  shall  not 
be  barred  firom  being  furnished  such  benefits 
In  the  caM  of  a  claim  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  Suspension  of  Bar  to  RECooNmoN  for 
Benefits  Purposes.— Notwithstanding  the 
amendments  made  by  section  8004<aX2)  of  the 
OmnlboB  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(PubUc  Law  101-508;  104  Stat.  1388-876).  the 
recognition  of  a  person  for  benefits  purposes 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  103(e) 
of  title  38,  United  Stotes  Ck>de,  as  such  para- 
graph was  in  effect  on  October  31.  1990,  shall 
not  be  barred  in  the  case  of  a  claim  referred 
to  In  sabeection  (c)  if  the  recognition  of  such 
person  for  snch  porpoees  would  not  be  barred 
pursuant  to  such  section  103(e)  except  for 
such  amendments. 

(e)      APPUCABIUTT      OF       SUSPENSION      OF 

Bars.— SubMctlons  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  claims  for  benefits  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  after  Octo- 
ber 31, 19S0,  and  before  November  1,  1991. 

(d)  NOTIFICATION  OF  SUSPENSION  OF  BARS.- 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  take 
appropriate  stepe  to  notify  persons  eligible 


for  benefits,  or  for  an  adjustment  of  benefits, 
by  reasoniof  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  REiiiPOsrnoN  of  Bars.— <1)  A  person 
permittedl  to  be  furnished  a  benefit  by  reason 
of  the  eniictment  of  this  Act  may  not  be  fur- 
nished su(h  benefit  for  months  begrinning  on 
or  after  liie  date  that  is  180  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  award  of  such  benefit 
takes  effect. 

(2)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  beirinnlng  on  the  date  180  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  recognition  of  a  per- 
son for  b<tiefit  purposes  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment 4f  subsection  (b),  the  recognition  of 
such  perMsn  for  such  purposes  shall  termi- 
nate and  Che  award  or  computation  of  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  that  recognition  shall  be 
redetermined  consistent  with  the  termi- 
nation of  puch  recognition. 

National  Military 
Family  association, 
Alexandria,  VA.  March  II,  I99I. 
Hon.  BOBpRAHAU, 
U.S.  Senai 
Washingtcpi,  DC. 

DEAR  SENATOR  GRAHAM:  The  National  Mili- 
tary Farqily  Association  requests  your  as- 
sistance to  our  endeavor  to  protect  widows 
whose  husbands  have  died  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  change  made  by  the  lOlst 
Congress  to  Section  103  of  Title  38  U.S.C. 
(Veterana|  Benefits)  has  severely  restricted 
the  optioi  18  for  some  military  widows  and  to- 
tally dlsl  ranchlsed  others.  Dependency  and 
Indemnit: '  Compensation  (DIC)  benefits  will 
be  denied  to  those  requesting  reinstatement 
because  df  the  termination  of  a  subsequent 
marriage.  The  reinstatement  of  benefits  will 
be  denied! if  the  claim  was  filed  after  October 
31, 1990,  regardless  of  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  sul^equent  marriage. 

DIC  wi4ows  who  have  not  entered  a  second 
marriage^  may  find  that  they  dare  not.  Many 
of  these  Widows  opted  to  work  part  time  in 
order  to  itaxivide  as  stable  a  home  life  as  pos- 
sible for  iheir  fatherless  children.  Their  deci- 
sion was  t>redicated  on  not  having  to  provide 
a  pensloni  for  themselves.  They  were  assured 
that  evei|  if  a  second  marriage  failed,  they 
would  always  have  their  DIC.  Some  of  these 
women  riay  today  be  remarrying  without 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  forever  lose 
their  DIC  benefits.  Has  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  notified  all  these  widows  of 
the  change  in  the  law? 

Those  already  in  a  second  marriage  have 
made  financial  decisions  based  on  the  law 
that  allowed  reinstatement  of  their  DIC  ben- 
efits if  tkelT  second  marriage  ended.  Those 
who  martfled  other  military  men  have  made 
decisions  to  take  a  reduced  amount  of  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  annuity,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  DIC  benefits  would  be  re- 
stored. That  election  may  not  currently  be 
changed.  DIC  widows  in  a  second  marriage 
when  the  couple  is  in  their  60s  and  70s  would 
find  the  purchase  of  life  insurance  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  DIC  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. Home  mortgages  have  been  as- 
sumed, prenuptial  agreements  and  other  fi- 
nancial commitments  made,  all  based  on  the 
law  that  allowed  reinstatement  of  DIC  bene- 
fits. Maay  of  these  widows  will  join  the 
ranks  of  the  health  care  uninsured  with  their 
unexpected  loss  of  CHAMPVA  eligibiUty. 
Even  thofe  who  have  family  members  willing 
and  able  to  v&y  their  insurance  premiums, 
may  find  themselves  uninsurable  because  of 
pre-existkig  conditions.  Since  there  has  been 
no  attentpt  to  publicize  the  change  in  the 
law,  the  majority  of  these  widows  will  only 
discover  I  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
change  when  they  apply  for  reinstatement 
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after  the  death  of  their  spouse  or  a  divorce. 
The  information  will  come  at  a  time  when 
they  can  do  nathlng  about  it.  A  new  group  of 
military  widows  living  in  poverty? 

The  Nations^  Military  Family  Association 
believes  that  It  is  patently  unfair  to  change 
the  benefits  far  existing  DIC  widows.  The  re- 
instatement light  was  not  a  vague  promise, 
it  was  the  laW.  To  totally  disfranchise  those 
already  In  second  marriages  is  unconscion- 
able. 

The  change  Ito  Title  38  was  made  without 
public '  heariiKS  and  apparently  only  for 
budgetary  reasons.  NMFA  believes  that  such 
a  drastic  chaage  in  the  law  should  be  care- 
fully reviewed.  At  the  very  least,  those  who 
elected  to  remarry  based  on  the  protection 
in  the  law,  should  be  grandfathered.  Not  one 
of  these  widows  should  be  entering  into  the 
process  of  divorce  or  remarriage  without  full 
knowledge  regarding  the  loss  of  DIC  benefits. 
Yet,  this  is  happening  every  day  because  the 
change  in  the  law  has  not  been  publicized. 
DIC  widows  w(ho  have  remarried  other  mili- 
tary personnel  and  declined  particiixition  in 
the  Survivor  {Benefit  Plan  (SBP)  based  on 
their  DIC  reinstatement  eligibility,  will  have 
a  once  in  a  life  time  opportunity  to  join 
SBP,  because  of  an  open  enrollment  period 
starting  in  Ai)ril  of  1992.  Will  these  widows 
even  be  awaref  that  they  are  at  risk  and  need 
to  participate  in  SBP? 

Thank  you  for  considering  our  iwsitlon  on 
this  issue.       I 
Sincerel|r. 

Susan  w.  Bushey, 

President.^ 


By  Ml 


SIMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  t)iX0N): 
S.  660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  Unit- 
ed States  Qode,  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment c^  an  additional  bankruptcy 
judge  for  thk  Southern  District  of  Illi- 
nois; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. ^ 

ADDmONAll  BANKRUPTCY  JUDOE  FOR  THE 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

•  Mr.  SIM(^N.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  au- 
thorize aq  additional  bankruptcy 
judgeship  ill  the  Southern  District  of 
Illinois. 

In  recent  rears  the  number  of  filings 
in  bankruptcy  courts  across  the  Nation 
have  escalaied  sharply.  The  Southern 
District  of  ulinois  is  certainly  no  ex- 
ception. In  lact,  the  number  of  filings 
in  this  disirict.  which  has  just  one 
bankruptcy  judge — Judge  Kenneth  J. 
Meyeirs — ha4  almost  tripled  over  the 
last  10  years. 

Just  yesterday  the  U.S.  Judicial  Con- 
ference approved  a  new  standard  for 
evaluating  requests  for  additional 
bankruptcy  judgeships.  Under  this  new 
standard,  tl^e  Judicial  Conference  will 
examine  a  \iiariety  of  factors  related  to 
the  court's  workload  and  determine  the 
average  weighted  case  hours  worked  by 
the  judges  1^  the  district. 

According  to  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the  average 
weighted  c^  hours  per  judge  in  the 
U.S.  bankruptcy  courts  is  1,254  hours. 
Under  this  itandard,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference believes  that  the  creation  of  an 
additional  bankruptcy  judgeship  may 
be  authorizf  d  when  the  average  weight- 
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ed  case  hours  in  a  district  exceeds  1,500 
hours  per  judgre. 

Currently  there  is  only  one  bank- 
ruptcy court  in  the  Southern  District 
of  Illinois.  The  judge  for  that  district 
holds  court  in  four  locations  in  south- 
ern Dlinois — E^ast  St.  Louis,  Alton,  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  Effingham.  The  sole  bank- 
ruptcy judge  in  the  southern  district. 
Judge  Kenneth  J.  Meyers,  has  1,6&5 
weighted  case  hours— well  over  the  na- 
tional average  and  in  excess  of  the  1,500 
weighted  hours  that  warrant  the  cre- 
ation of  an  additional  bankruptcy 
judgeship. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  sign  that 
the  upward  trend  of  bankruptcy  case 
filings  in  the  southern  district  will 
abate.  The  weighted  case  hours,  cou- 
pled with  the  amount  of  travel  in- 
volved in  the  district,  create  a  critical 
need  for  an  additional  bankruptcy 
judge  for  the  citizens  of  southern  Illi- 
nois. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  warm  friend,  Paul  Simon,  to  intro- 
duce legislation  creating  an  additional 
bankruptcy  judgeship  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Dlinois. 

Justice  is  best  served  when  the  sys- 
tem is  able  to  deal  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently with  the  cases  before  it.  The 
Southern  District  of  Illinois,  unfortu- 
nately, is  overwhelmed  with  cases,  and 
is  therefore,  not  able  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple effectively  or  efficiently.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  with  the  judge  and  staff  of 
the  southern  district.  They  are  doing 
Yeoman's  service.  The  problem,  simply 
put,  is  another  judge  is  needed  to  han- 
dle the  ever  growing  caseload. 

Mr.  President,  the  Southern  District 
of  Illinois  encompasses  38  counties, 
constituting  over  15,000  square  miles.  It 
is  larger  than  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  combined.  Yet,  there  is  only 
one  judge  for  this  sprawling  area. 

Judge  Kenneth  Meyers,  the  sole 
bankruptcy  judge  in  the  district,  hears 
cases  in  East  St.  Louis,  Alton,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  Effingham,  IL.  He  is  con- 
stantly on  the  road.  While  he  some- 
times gets  a  hand  from  two  retired 
judges,  their  continued  service  is  by  no 
means  assured. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  an  additional 
bankruptcy  judgeship  is  the  caseload  in 
a  district.  According  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the 
average  weighted  caseload  hours  per 
bankruptcy  judge  in  the  United  States 
is  1,254  hours.  The  tentative  standard 
for  the  authorization  of  an  additional 
position  is  1.500  weighted  hours  per 
bankruptcy  judge.  The  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  had  a  total  of  1.655 
weighted  hours  in  1990,  clearly  above 
and  beyond  the  tentative  standard. 

The  current  heavy  caseload  is  not  an 
aberration.  Mr.  President.  The  caseload 


in  the  district  has  grown  consistently 
over  the  last  10  years,  while  there  re- 
mains only  one  judge.  In  1981,  over  1,400 
bankruptcy  petitions  were  filed  in  the 
southern  district.  In  1990,  the  number 
of  petitions  had  ballooned  to  over  3,800. 
There  may  be  no  other  one-judge  dis- 
trict in  the  country  with  a  higher  num- 
ber of  filings. 

Further,  the  Southern  District  of  Il- 
linois has  a  higher  total  caseload  than 
13  of  the  29  bankruptcy  court  districts 
with  two  judges.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  for  redress  of  this  problem  is  now. 

There  is  a  process  for  judges  to  follow 
in  order  to  request  an  additional  judge- 
ship. A  number  of  factors  other  than 
weighted  case  hours  are  considered  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  which  ultimately  makes  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  judge- 
ships. The  southern  district  is  pursuing 
a  favorable  recommendation  from  the 
administrative  office  for  an  additional 
bankruptcy  judgeship. 

However,  it  may  be  fall  before  the 
next  recommendations  are  made  for 
additional  judgeships.  The  evidence  in 
favor  of  an  additional  bankruptcy 
judgeship  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Illinois  is  clear  and  convincing. 

The  burden  of  Judge  Meyers  must  be 
alleviated.  The  band-aid  solutions  em- 
ployed to  date  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. An  additional  judgeship  is  needed 
in  short  order  for  justice  to  be  served, 
and  served  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.* 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  of  September  13,  1991, 
through  September  19,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Ballroom  Dance  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  BALLROOM  DANCE  WEEK 

*  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  this  week  of  September  13  to 
September  19,  1991,  as  "National  Ball- 
room Dance  Week." 

The  origin  of  dance  dates  back  to 
primitive  man  as  he  made  dancing  the 
expression  of  emotion.  Recorded  his- 
tory shows  us  that  there  was  no  civili- 
zation that  did  not  know  of  dancing. 
ESgjrptians,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Hindus, 
Romans,  and  Greeks  all  danced.  The 
Greeks  held  dancing  in  high  esteem, 
and  from  there  the  Romans  continued 
the  development  of  dancing.  The 
Roman  fancies  introduced  the  world  to 
a  new  age  of  leisure  and  irresponsibil- 
ity through  their  celebrations  of  dance. 

"Le  Bal  Des  Ardents"  was  one  of  the 
first  great,  recorded  celebrations  which 
occurred  in  the  late  14th  century.  From 
this  time  point  on,  numerous  grand 
ball  celebrations  continued  the  gayety 
of  dance:  The  Grande  Fete  D'Amour  at 
Versailles,  the  Jubilee  Masquerade  at 
Ranclagh,  and  the  Sultan's  Ball  at 
Constantinople  to  name  a  few. 


Today  people  continue  to  dance  and 
mainly  for  one  reason:  enjoyment.  So- 
cial dancing  is  one  of  the  main  forms  of 
interaction  in  our  society.  From  the 
early  Basse,  Paranes,  and  Quadrille 
dances,  today's  society  has  the  Swing, 
Fox-Trot,  Cha-Cha.  and  the  ever  beau- 
tiful Waltz. 

Ballroom  dancing  has  been  around  In 
various  forms  since  early  civilization 
and  it  has  been  a  crucial  factor  in  the 
development  of  mankind.  Numerous 
groups  have  increased  the  interest  in 
the  Tango,  the  Lindy,  and  the  Rumba 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  commemorate  this  grand 
form  of  dance  with  its  own  special 
week  of  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  join  their  fun-loving  constitu- 
ents of  the  big  band  era  and  those  of 
more  current  times  that  cherish  the 
frivolity  of  ballroom  dancing  in  spon- 
soring National  Ballroom  Dance 
Week.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
10,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  phase  out  the  earnings 
test  over  a  5-year  period  for  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age,  and 
for  other  purix>ses. 

s.  n 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  and  the  Sen- 
ator firom  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafeb] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  88,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  to  make  permanent  the  deduction 
for  health  insurance  costs  for  self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

s.  w 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HOLXINGS]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  89,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  to  per- 
manently increase  the  deductible 
health  insurance  costs  for  self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

S.  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  COATS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuOAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
153,  a  bill  to  authorize  "States  to  regu- 
late certain  solid  wastej 

s.  !•/ 

At  the  request  of/W.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator'  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
160,  a  bill  to  extend  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  individuals 
involuntarily  separated  from  the 
Armed  Forces. 

s.  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosiwnsor 
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of  S.  205.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  treatment 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  former  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  purposes 
of  eligibility  for  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  service. 

S.  223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnelx., 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  223,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  extend 
eligibility  for  reimbursement  for  meal 
supplements  for  children  in  afterschool 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  224,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  modify 
the  criteria  for  determining  whether  a 
private  organization         providing 

nonresidential  day  care  services  is  con- 
sidered an  institution  under  the  child 
care  food  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

B.M2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  242,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978  to  modify 
the  rule  prohibiting  the  receipt  of 
honoraria  by  certain  Government  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2S0,  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
regl8ti«tion  procedures  for  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
280,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  foreign  deposits  in  the  deposit  insur- 
ance assessment  base,  to  permit  inclu- 
sion of  non-deposit  liabilities  in  the  de- 
posit insurance  assessment  base,  to  re- 
quire the  FDIC  to  implement  a  risk- 
based  deposit  insurance  premium 
structure,  to  establish  guidelines  for 
early  regulatory  intervention  in  the  fl- 
nancial  decline  of  banks,  and  to  permit 
regulatory  restrictions  on  brokered  de- 
posits. 

8.  2M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craio]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
284.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  payments  under  life  in- 
surance contracts  for  terminally  ill  in- 
dividuals. 

8.  no 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  310,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  full  statutory  wage 
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adjustmmts   for  prevailing   rate   em- 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  349 

request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Act  of  1938  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purpose^. 

S.  384 

At  thfc  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
384,  a  bi  1  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
reductions  in  the  CHAMPUS  mental 
health  qenefit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  396 

At  th!  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeCono  ni]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  396,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  require  producers  and 
importers  of  tires  to  recycle  a  certain 
percentage  of  scrap  tires  each  year,  to 
require  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  estab- 
lish a  rtcycling  credit  system  for  car- 
rying out  such  recycling  requirement, 
to  estali^ish  a  management  and  track- 
ing system  for  such  tires,  and  for  other 
purpose!. 

I  S.  403 

At  thl  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  olf  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen], 'and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  403,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  with  respect  to  estab- 
lishment and  collection  of  certain  fees 
and  chatges. 

S.  457 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  firom  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumper  i]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  457,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Board  fc  r  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards. 

S.  470 

At  th€  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
470,  a  I  ill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  :  949  to  repeal  the  reduction  in 
the  mi]  Ie  price  support  for  calendar 
year  199 !. 

At  thd  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiiTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  49),  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
health  of  pregnant  women,  infants  and 
children  through  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive primary  and  preventive 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  tha  request  of  Mr.  DoDD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
COCHRA9]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  511,  i  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
improvej  foreign  instruction  and  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
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S.  544 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  tl^e  Senator  fi-om  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the! Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mif.  Nunn],  the  Senator  firom 
Arkansas  [Kir.  Pryor],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns] 
were  added  I  as  cosponsors  of  S.  544,  a 
bill  to  amepd  the  Food,  Agriculture. 
Conservatioti  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  to 
provide  protection  to  animal  research 
facilities  fisom  illegal  acts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  tl|e  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 

Senator  from  Idaho   [Mr. 

Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 

the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Siymour],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rieole],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
the  Senatoif  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes],  the  {Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  3IMP80N],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gra- 
ham], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MOYNIHAN],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator 
from  Soutii  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberoer],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrf.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator 
from  Delaw|u-e  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senatoi?  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], and  I  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  565,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
irold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 

Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  and 

3r  the  production  of  bronze 
duplicates  of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the 
public. 

s.  S*T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  thie  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  567.  a  >ill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secirlty  Act  to  provide  for  a 
gradual  peiiod  of  transition  (under  a 
new  altemiktive  formula  with  respect 
to  such  transition)  to  the  changes  in 
benefit  computation  rules  enacted  in 
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the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  as  such  changes  apply  to  workers 
bom  in  years  after  1916  and  before  1927 
(and  related  beneficiaries)  and  to  pro- 
vide for  increases  in  such  workers'  ben- 
efits accordingrly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  tn 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  575,  a  biU  entitled  "Radon 
Testing  for  Safe  Schools  Act." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  GS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
commencing  May  5,  1991,  through  May 
11,  1991,  as  "National  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  53,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  take  a  leader- 
ship position  in  calling  for  worldwide 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  reductions  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Negotiating  Committee  on  a 
Framework  Convention  on  Climate 
Change  to  be  held  in  Washington,  DC, 
on  February  4-14, 1991. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Holungs],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  72,  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
American  small  businesses  should  be 
Involved  in  rebuilding  Kuwait. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  fi^m 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  76,  a  resolution  to  encour- 
age the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  confer  with  the  sovereign  state  of 
Kuwait,  countries  of  the  coalition  or 
the  United  Nations  to  establish  an 
International  Criminal  Court  or  an 
International  Military  Tribunal  to  try 
and  punish  all  individuals,  including 
President  Saddam  Hussein,  involved  in 
the  planning  or  execution  of  crimes 
against  peace,  war  crimes,  and  crimes 
against  humanity  as  defined  under 
international  law. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  77,  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  mass  transit  programs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  78— DIS- 
APPROVING THE  REQUEST  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  EXTENSION 
OF  FAST  TRACK  PROCEDURES 
UNDER  THE  OMNIBUS  TRADE 
AND  COMPETITIVENESS  ACT 
AND  THE  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  TmmMOND,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Wellstone,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

S.  Res.  78 

Resolved.  Tbat  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
request  of  the  President  for  the  extension, 
under  section  1103<b)(lKB)(l)  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  of  the 
provisions  of  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  any  Implementing  bill  submitted  with 
respect  to  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  1102  (b)  or  (c)  of  such  Act  after 
May  31,  1991.  because  sufQcient  tangible 
progress  has  not  been  made  in  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  which  calls  for  the  dis- 
approval of  fast  track  procedures  under 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  competitive- 
ness Act  of  1988  and  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
for  his  leadershp  on  this  issue  and  for 
raising  it  at  this  time.  Senator  HoL- 
LDJGS  and  I  share  many  common  inter- 
ests and  without  a  doubt  the  stability 
and  well-being  of  textile  and  apparel 
workers  in  our  respective  States  is 
foremost  among  them. 

North  Carolina  is  the  largest  fiber, 
textile  and  apparel  State  in  the  coun- 
try with  over  350,000  workers.  We  are 
proud  of  our  record,  proud  of  this  in- 
dustry and  determined  to  ensure  that 
any  trade  policy  that  is  adopted  recog- 
nizes and  treats  fafrly  this  essential 
segment  of  our  economy. 

The  textile  industry  has  always 
played  an  important  role  in  basic  man- 
ufacturing in  the  United  States.  With 
2.2  million  workers  and  an  annual  pay- 
roU  of  S25  billion,  the  U.S.  textile  and 
apparel  industry  has  more  employees 
than  our  steel  and  auto  industries  com- 
bined, and  serves  as  the  largest  manu- 
facturing employer  of  women  and  mi- 
norities. It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
vital  and  important  industry  has  been 
suffering.  With  the  end  of  the  1980's.  or- 
ders for  domestic  textiles  are  at  thefr 


lowest  level  in  several  years,  employ- 
ment is  down  and  plants  have  closed. 
In  North  Carolina  alone  391  plants  have 
closed  and  over  47,000  employees  have 
been  let  go  in  the  last  decade. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  speak 
of  my  grave  concern  for  these  textile 
and  apparel  workers  on  many  occa- 
sions. The  Industry  attributes  much  of 
Its  decline  to  the  unrestricted  flow  of 
imported  textiles,  apparel,  and  foot- 
wear into  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
imports  have  captured  huge  portions  of 
both  the  apparel  and  footwear  markets 
in  the  United  States.  Since  1980,  Im- 
ports have  virtually  doubled  their 
claims  on  this  coimtry's  market.  In 
1980,  imports  already  accounted  for  28 
percent  of  the  market,  but  they  now 
account  for  58  percent  of  the  market. 
That  number  represents  an  alarming 
statistic.  Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  now  imports  2.3 
billion  more  in  textiles  and  apparel 
than  we  export.  Imports  continue  to 
surge  while  the  domestic  market  re- 
mains stable  at  a  l-i)ercent  growth 
level.  As  a  result,  U.S.  profits  are  down 
by  71  percent.  We  cannot  let  this  inva- 
sion of  foreign  textiles  continue,  as  the 
textile  industry  is  vital  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  The  American  people 
cannot  afford  to  lose  an  industry  that 
contributes  S46  billion  annually  to  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product.  And,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  cannot  con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  loss  of  textile  plants 
and  workers  as  they  have. 

It  is  with  these  concerns  in  mind 
that  I  approach  the  request  for  fast 
track  approval.  I  do  not  dispute  efforts 
to  improve  the  economic  outlook  for 
all  Americans.  I,  too,  am  distressed 
that  our  i>roud  country  has  moved,  in 
only  a  short  period  of  time,  ttom  a 
creditor  to  a  debtor  nation,  from  a  net 
exporter  to  an  importer,  and  ttom  a 
stockpiler  of  trade  surpluses  to  an  ac- 
cumulator or  deficits.  But  let  us  not 
rush  head-long  into  action,  any  action 
before  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
ensure  that  what  we  do  works  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country  and  not  to  its  ul- 
timate detriment— that  what  we  do 
helps  our  workers  and  manufacturing 
and  does  not  hurt  them,  that  the  road 
to  recovery  is  not  only  paved  with  good 
intentions  but  realized  actual  benefits. 
I  support  the  resolution  of  my  col- 
league because  I  am  not  convinced  at 
this  juncture  that  fast  track  approval 
is  necessary.  I  want  to  reserve  my 
judgment,  to  keep  an  open  mind  about 
this  process  toward  achieving  these 
trade  agreements  and  whether  on  bal- 
ance what  is  achieved  through  negotia- 
tions is  ultimately  toward  the  good. 

We  have  as  recently  as  last  Friday 
been  asked  by  the  President  to  extend 
fast  track  procedures  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  international  trade  agree- 
ments for  a  period  of  2  years.  While  the 
extension  would  apply  to  any  bill  im- 
plementing trade  negotiations,  this  re- 
quest p(u1;icularly  focuses  on  the  Una- 
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guay  round  of  the  GATT  negotiations. 
At  stake  in  these  multilateral  negotia- 
tions may  well  be  the  continued  viabil- 
ity of  an  entire  Industry.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  this  country.  Agree- 
ment in  principle  on  a  phaseout  of  the 
multiflber  arrangement  and  integra- 
tion of  textiles  into  the  GATT  system 
of  liberal  trade  rules  could  aggravate 
an  already  volatile  and  fragile  situa- 
tion doing  serious  disservice  to  an  en- 
tire industry. 

Fast  track  procedures  are  also  spe- 
cifically spoken  of  with  regard  to  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada, and  the  pursuit  of  trade  objectives 
of  the  enterprise  for  the  Americas  ini- 
tiative. The  Mexico  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, like  GATT,  raises  many  sen- 
sitive Issues.  Differentials  in  labor 
standards  and  wages  between  our  two 
countries  are  a  major  concern.  Imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental standards  may  adso  confer  com- 
petitive disadvantages  to  American 
business.  It  is  true  that  improving  the 
standard  of  living  in  Mexico  is  needed 
in  order  to  improve  that  country's  pur- 
chasing power.  Ultimately  a  rise  in  the 
Mexican  standard  of  living  is  in  Ameri- 
ca's interest.  The  question  is  whether 
fast  track  is  the  appropriate  mecha- 
nism to  provide  the  greatest  benefit  to 
our  industry  and  our  wage  eainers. 

The  fast  track  procedure  would  re- 
quire the  Congress  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  legislation  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  the  agreement  with- 
out amendment.  I  am  supporting  the 
resolution  to  deny  fast  track.  Critics 
may  argue  that  the  fast  track  proce- 
dures are  designed  to  give  our  trading 
partners  some  confidence  that  what  is 
negotiated  will  stand  up  once  the  nego- 
tiators leave  the  table.  That  may  be 
true.  But,  why  must  we  be  aisked  to  ac- 
cord a  more  preferred  status  to  a  trade 
agreement  than  is  allowed  under  an 
arms  control  treatjr?  In  that  latter  in- 
stance the  Congress  may  exercise  its 
authority  to  offer  reservations,  among 
other  things.  Is  there  not  enough  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  to  act  respon- 
sibly with  a  trade  agreement? 

Voting  against  fast  track  procedures 
is  not  a  vote  against  foreign  trade  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  not  a  vote  against  free 
trade.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  vote  that 
will  blow  up  the  GAIT  negotiations,  or 
derail  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  or  cause 
harm  to  the  enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas initiative.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
vote  that  recognizes  how  much  has 
been  lost  already  in  the  interests  of 
foreign  trade.  Before  we  stand  to  lose 
anymore  let  us  just  take  time  to  con- 
sider what  it  is  we  are  doing.  Let  us 
not  agree  merely  to  say  we  have 
agreed. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  the  HoUings  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  fast  track  proce- 
dures under  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 


Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  and  the 
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\ct  of  1974.« 
THURMOND. 


Mr.    I*resldent,    I 


rise  t(day  to  join  with  Senator  HOL- 
LiNOS  ind  others  in  submitting  a  reso- 
lution which  will  deny  the  extension  of 
the  faft  track  procedures  for  congres- 
consideration  of  trade  agree- 
which  was  recently  requested  by 


sional 
ments 
the  adininistration. 

Mr.  President,  since  1986,  the  pre- 
vious ind  current  administration  has 
been  negotiating  the  Uruguay  round  of 
the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  known  as  GATT.  The  nego- 
tiators have  worked  to  improve  trade 
rules  tpat  had  been  implemented  in  the 
seven  previous  GATT  rounds.  The 
major  areas  of  negotiations  have  fo- 
cused on  agricultural  trade,  services 
and  ttade  related  to  foreign  invest- 
ment, fiS  well  as  protection  of  intellec- 
tual property  rights.  In  1988,  Congress 
most  ijecently  approved  fast  track  pro- 
cedures which  prevent  Congress  from 
amenang  trade  agreements  submitted 
for  apfroval.  The  current  authority  for 
fast  tiack  procedures  expires  on  May 
31,  1991,  and  the  administration  has  re- 
quested a  2-year  extension.  Approval  of 
this  extension  is  granted  unless  either 
body  if  Congress  passes  a  resolution 
denying  fast  track  procedures. 

Mr.  jPresident,  while  the  current 
trade  negotiations  may  be  helpful  to 
some  af  the  industries  of  this  country, 
they  w  ill  be  devastating  to  the  domes- 
tic te:[tile  industry.  It  is  estimated 
that  orer  the  10-year  phaseout  period 
of  the  multiflber  arrangements,  as  pro- 
posed n  the  GATT  talks,  the  domestic 
textile  and  apparel  industry  could  lose 
as  ma  ly  as  1.4  million  jobs.  Further, 
the  inpustry  could  lose  two-thirds  of 
its  production  capacity.  Some  sectors 
of  the!  textile  industry  would  also  be 
openeq  to  unrestricted  imports  imme- 
diately, so  they  would  not  have  the 
phase  t>ut  period  to  adjust  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  10 
years-  and  these  figures  are  important, 
and  I  Irish  my  colleagues  would  please 
read  t]  lem — the  national  textile  and  ap- 
peal industry  has  lost  approximately 
400,000  jobs.  Further.  332  textile  plants 
were  closed,  with  174  of  these  plants  lo- 
cated in  South  Carolina.  According  to 
the  UJB.  Department  of  Labor,  South 
Carolita  lost  2,600  textile  jobs  during 
1989.  m  the  last  year.  South  Carolina 
lost  SJMW  jobs  in  the  textile  industry 
and  4,#00  jobs  in  the  apparel  industry. 
From  >980  to  1990,  South  Carolina  lost 
42,643  Jobs  in  the  textile  and  related  in- 
dustrifs.  The  work  force  in  South  Caro- 
lina far  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try h^  decreased  almost  10  percent 
since  1980.  All  of  these  lost  jobs  and 
disrup  ;ions  have  occurred  with  our  cur- 
rent trade  laws  and  policy.  The  pro- 
posed changes  included  in  GATT  will 
have  in  even  more  detrimental  e^ect 
on  thii  most  important  industry. 
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The  texiile  industry  is  essential  to 
the  economy  and  the  national  security 
of  this  Nation.  This  industry  is  second 
only  to  stsel  in  its  importance  to  our 
National  i  Security.  Our  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  is  not  at  the  capacity  it 
should  be  to  produce  the  goods  needed 
for  such  a  large  scale  operation  as  we 
recently  wperlenced  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Durijig  this  operation,  some  sec- 
tors of  the  domestic  textile  industry 
were  working  several  shifts  just  to 
produce  tie  necessary  items.  This  in- 
dustry cap  ill  afford  to  provide  the 
same  service  if  more  workers  are  fired 
and  textile  mills  are  closed. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  Jaecome  dependent  upon  for- 
eign countries  for  the  basic  require- 
ments of  our  Armed  Forces.  While 
most  people  think  of  uniforms  and 
footwear  as  textile  industry  products 
used  by  tne  military,  many  other  es- 
sential prpducts  are  produced  by  this 
industry.  The  textile  industry  supplies 
the  militaiTT  with  tents,  canvas,  ammu- 
nition powder  bags,  parachutes,  and 
many  othar  items. 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  industry 
has  continued  to  suffer  from  increased 
imports  because  the  American  industry 
is  not  comkieting  with  foreign  coimtries 
on  an  equil  basis.  If  they  did,  then  the 
U.S.  textile  and  apparel  industry  could 
compete  \^th  that  of  any  other  nation. 
However,  ihe  domestic  textile  industry 
cannot  bi  expected  to  compete  or 
should  it  nave  to,  with  foreign  indus- 
tries than  are  heavily  subsidized  by 
their  governments. 

The  current  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  GAIT  negotiations  is 
harmful  t(  the  domestic  textile  and  ap- 
parel indu  Jtry.  In  the  report  submitted 
to  Congret  s  asking  for  the  extension  of 
fast  traclj  procedures,  it  states  that 
the  U.S.  ]K>sition  with  regard  to  tex- 
tiles will,  unong  other  things,  help  en- 
sure an  crderly  increase  in  imports. 
Any  agre(!ment  that  could  force  1.3 
million  people  to  become  unemployed 
and  an  inlustry  to  lose  two- thirds  of 
its  production  capacity  is  not  an  or- 
derly incniase. 

Mr.  President,  imports  have  already 
caused  much  damage  to  the  domestic 
textile  and  apparel  industry.  We  can- 
not allow  this  industry  to  be  further 
harmed  by  the  current  GATT  propos- 
als. The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will]  not  prevent  consideration  of 
the  GATTr  agreement.  It  will  simply 
take  the  agreement  off  the  fast  track 
procedures  so  that  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  iadividual  industries  may  be 
considered  separately  rather  than  as 
one  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  measure  their  careful  con- 
sideration and  to  join  in  working  for 
its  swift  enactment. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  79— AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  THE  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
AGING,  1990" 

Mr.  PRYOR  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  79 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  volumes  1 
and  2  of  Its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  en- 
titled "Developments  In  Aging:  1990",  which 
may  be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  SI  ,200. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  80— AUTHOR- 
IZING TESTIMONY  BY  A  SENATE 
EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  Mr.  Mitchell,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  80 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  Tennessee  v.  Ralph 
Hutchinson,  No.  9100652MMACI,  and  related 
cases,  pending  in  the  General  Sessions  Court 
of  Knox  County  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
Keith  Hill,  an  employee  In  Senator  Gore's 
Knoxville  office,  has  been  subpoenaed  by  the 
state  of  Tennessee  to  testify  at  trial; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  jwrmisslon 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
by  a  Senate  employee  may  be  needed  in  any 
court  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  to  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  provileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Keith  Hill,  and  any  other 
employee  In  Senator  Gore's  office  who  may 
be  asked,  is  authorised  to  testify  in  the  case 
of  Tennessee  v.  Hutchinson,  and  related  cases, 
except  concerning  matters  for  which  a  privi- 
lege should  be  asserted. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  81— COM- 
MENDING THE  BALTIC  STATES 
FOR  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  REGAIN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Rieole.  and  Mr. 
Levin)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
states  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  1939  Pact 
between  Hitler  and  Stalin; 

Whereas  the  Baltic  states  have  recently 
completed  plebiscites  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  public  support  for  their  independence, 
and  such  plebiscites  were  conducted  freely 
and  fairly  according  to  observers  who  mon- 
itored the  voting; 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  in  each  Baltic  state  expressed  support 
for  Independence; 

Whereas  support  and  eventual  recognition 
of  legitimate  governments  would  be  consist- 


ent with  the  long-standing  United  SUtes 
policy  of  not  recognizing  the  forcible  annex- 
ation of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in 
1940;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  can  take  useful 
steps  toward  recognition  by  establishing 
United  States  Government  offices  in  the  Bal- 
tic states  to  faclliute  diplomatic  relations, 
technical  assistance,  cultural  exchanges,  and 
other  mutually  beneficial  programs:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  commends  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  states  on  their  use  of  demo- 
cratic processes  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence; and 

(2)  urges  the  President,  if  so  requested  by 
the  government  of  any  Baltic  state,  to  estab- 
lish offices  in  that  state  to  facilitate  diplo- 
matic relations,  technical  assistance,  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  other  mutually  bene- 
ficial programs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
ready several  times  this  year  this  body 
has  turned  its  attention  away  from  our 
men  and  women  winning  the  war 
against  Ii-aqi  aggression  and  responded 
to  the  vmfolding  crisis  in  the  Baltic 
States.  Clearly,  those  who  planned  and 
executed  the  violent  repression  in  Lith- 
uania and  Latvia  hoped  that  we  would 
be  too  preoccupied  to  oppose  them  or 
that  we  would  be  too  inhibited  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  qualified  support  for  the 
coalition.  Instead,  we  pointed  out  that 
the  principles  which  the  President  in- 
voked in  defending  Kuwait  apply  as 
well  to  the  Baltics.  There  too.  we~saw 
small  nations  invaded  and  occupied  by 
their  larger,  repressive  neighbors. 

I  introduced  the  first  resolution  late 
on  the  night  of  January  11.  1991.  con- 
demning the  Soviet  action  which  had 
just  begun.  Together  we  also  adopted  a 
second  resolution  calling  for  a  review 
of  our  economic  assistance  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  light  of  the  occupation. 
In  addition,  many  of  my  colleagues 
made  very  strong  and  eloquent  state- 
ments about  the  situation  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate's  actions  had  an  impor- 
tant impact  on  the  situation.  Many  of 
us  have  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  Russian  and  Soviet 
democrats  over  the  last  year.  All  the 
ones  I  have  talked  to  have  told  me  that 
our  resolutions,  our  attention  to  the 
problem,  our  efforts  to  find  tools  in 
American  foreign  policy,  have  slowed 
the  Soviet  repression.  Conservative 
forces  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  have 
heard  fi^m  many  sides,  are  not  re- 
strained by  domestic  voices  of  reason, 
democracy,  and  morality.  They  do 
however,  look  abroad,  and  gauge  the 
limits  of  what  they  can  do  by  the  reac- 
tion of  democratic  bodies  with  the  will 
and  power  to  counter  their  moves,  like 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  substance 
behind  our  words.  Over  the  years  we 
heard  Cram  Baltic  leaders  who  have 
told  us  about  the  need  for  self-deter- 
mination and  the  desire  of  the  people 


for  democracy  and  Independence.  Now, 
after  free  and  fairly  conducted  plebi- 
scites in  all  three  Baltic  SUtes,  we 
have  heard  from  the  Baltic  people.  In 
each  country,  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity voted  for  independence,  and  support 
for  independence  and  self-determina- 
tion came  from  every  ethnic  group. 

In  Lithuania,  76  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters  participated  and  90  percent 
of  those  voted  for  independence; 

In  Latvia,  88  percent  of  eligible  vot- 
ers participated  and  74  percent  of  those 
voted  for  independence;  and 

In  Estonia.  83  percent  of  eligible  vot- 
ers participated  and  74  percent  of  those 
voted  for  independence. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
substance  to  the  longstanding  policy  of 
not  recognizing  the  annexation  of  these 
nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
show  our  support  for  the  expressed  will 
of  the  Baltic  people  for  independence. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
to  establish  offices  in  the  Baltic  States 
to  facilitate  technical  assistance,  to 
help  educational  exchange  programs, 
and  other  mutually  beneficial  pro- 
grams. This  step  is  diplomatically  im- 
portant because  it  sends  the  Soviet 
Union  the  message  that  the  Baltic 
States  have  the  rights  and  protections 
which  should  be  accorded  to  all  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  substantively  important  as  well. 
The  United  States  is  working  to  en- 
courage democratic  and  market  insti- 
tutions in  the  Baltic  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  can  best  do  that  by  hav- 
ing offices  In  the  Baltic  States.  Those 
offices  can  help  arrange  educational 
exchanges  so  that  our  students  can 
study  in  the  Baltics,  and  young  women 
and  men  from  the  Baltics  can  come 
here  and  study  our  system  and  way  of 
life  and  share  their  experiences  in  their 
homeland.  Offices  that  can  be  conduits 
for  the  many  private  initiatives  like 
the  ones  that  are  already  flowing  to 
the  new  democracies  in  central  Europe. 
The  State  Department  has  already 
begun  to  take  steps  in  this  direction  by 
working  through  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations to  direct  donated  medical 
assistance  to  the  Baltic  States,  as  well 
as  the  Ukraine. 

While  calling  on  the  President  to 
take  these  useful  steps,  this  resolution 
also  recognizes  the  constraints  that  are 
imposed  by  the  continuing  Soviet  occu- 
pation. Full  recognition  is  not  possible 
as  long  as  the  Baltic  States  don't  con- 
trol their  borders,  don't  have  the  au- 
thority to  grant  visas  and  are  still  in 
the  process  of  self-determination. 

While  the  Baltic  States  enjoy  a  spe- 
cial status  under  international  law,  we 
should  not  forget  that  other  republics 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  also  struggling 
to  redefine  thefr  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Georgia  deserves  special  mention  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  Soviet  Republic 
to  suffer  brutal  military  repression  in 
recent  years.  Tanks,  gas,  and  sharp- 
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ened  shoves  were  used  to  break  up  a 
peaceftd  protest  In  the  central  square 
of  Tbilisi  on  April  9,  1989.  The  blood- 
shed and  deaths  were  even  greater  than 
in  the  Baltics,  and  Georgia's  quest  for 
freedom  and  independence  has  been 
thwarted  by  the  same  sorts  of  lies,  cov- 
ert activities,  economic  pressures,  and 
other  coercive  techniques  that  the  So- 
viets have  used  against  the  Baltics 
independence  movements.  For  in- 
stance, the  Soviets  have  been 
interethnic  strife,  including  inciting 
armed  opposition  to  the  Georgian  Gov- 
ernments by  Ossetian  separatists  in 
the  north  and  Abkhozdan  nationalists 
in  the  west. 

A  democratically  elected  government 
in  Tbilisi  has  been  striving  to  keep 
these  centrally  instigated  tensions  and 
provocations  from  escalating  into 
much  more  violent  and  bloody  conflict. 
It  has  scheduled  a  plebiscite  of  its  own 
on  independence  on  March  31,  and  we 
will  be  paying  close  attention  to  how  it 
is  conducted  and  its  results. 

B4r.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  this  step  in  the  Baltics.  It 
is  important  not  only  as  an  expression 
of  our  intent  to  see  the  process  of  de- 
mocratization, reform  and  self-deter- 
mination continue  in  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  they  will  serve 
as  a  marker  for  other  legislation  that 
deals  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
emerging  democracies  of  Europe  that  I 
hope  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  be  working  to 
complete  this  year.  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  aid  for  countries 
that  are  struggling  with  the  difficult 
transition  to  democracy.  I  continue  to 
support  measures  which  target  coun- 
tries that  have  made  the  commitment 
to  democracy  for  U.S.  assistance. 
There  is  no  better  investment  than  an 
investment  in  democracy.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMnTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AXJTHORI2LATION  AND  MILITARY 
PERSO^mEL  BENEFITS  ACT 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  30 

Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  578)  to  authorize 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  Operation  Desert  Storm,  to 
provide  military  personnel  benefits  for 
persons  serving  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  aectlon: 

(a)  FDtnnos.— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findlngB: 

The  growing  proliferation  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile technology  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion clearly  represent  an  Increasing  threat 


to  our  Forces  overseas,  as  witnessed  In  the 
Perslan'Oulf  war. 

Accorfllng  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, William  Webster,  by  the  end  of  the 
century  15  to  20  developing  countries  will  be 
capable  of  producing  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bilities; at  least  six  developing  countries  will 
have  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  over  2,000 
miles,  of  which,  at  least  three  of  them  may 
develop  missiles  with  ranges  of  over  3,400 
miles  that,  in  some  cases,  could  threaten  the 
United  States. 

The  devastation  and  loss  of  life  from  ballis- 
tic missile  attaclcs  was  evident  in  the  Scud 
attacks  against  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel. 

The  concern  of  widespread  ballistic  missile 
proliferition  is  compounded  by  growing  eth- 
nic unrest  and  political  instabilities  in  the 
Soviet  anion  which  could  increase  the  possi- 
bilities {of  unauthorized  or  accidental  use  of 
ballistic  missiles. 

The  Sdi  Program  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  resesuxh  of  technologies 
aimed  at  defending  against  ballistic  missiles. 

While  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  rep- 
resents a  major  favorable  change  in  the 
United  (States-Soviet  relationship,  the  So- 
viet U$ion  nonetheless  remains,  at  the 
present  itlme,  the  only  country  that  has  the 
nuclear  and  ballistic  missile  capability  to 
threateS  the  United  States. 

Desidie  its  enormous  economic  difficulties, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  its  relentless 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  moderniza- 
tion pregram  within  the  currently  defined 
numerloal  START  limits. 

The  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  was  negotiated 
under  a  significantly  different  world  situa- 
tion an4  state  of  technology  than  the  United 
States  ikces  today. 

Article  5  of  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  pro- 
hibits the  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  those  ABM  systems  or  components 
descrlb«|d  in  article  2,  which  are  sea-based, 
air-base^,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

ContiSulng  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment aiid  testing  of  ABM  systems  unduly  re- 
stricts effective  demonstration  of  ballistic 
missile  Aefense  technology  and  unnecessarily 
complicates  ABM  experiments,  which  results 
In  addei  risk  to  the  program  schedule  and 
increased  cost  to  taxpayers. 

(b)  sa<SE  OF  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  United  States,  its  forces,  its  friends 
and  allies  face  a  growing  threat  from  ballis- 
tic missile  strikes. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  United  States, 
Its  frletids  and  allies  and  United  States 
forces  overseas  from  ballistic  missile  strikes. 

(3)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  be  permitted  to  develop  and 
test  ballistic  missile  defense  systems  and 
comi)on0nts,  without  restriction  as  to  mode 
or  environment,  and  therefore  the  adminis- 
tration should  negotiate  and  sign  with  the 
Soviet  tlnlon,  within  two  years  or  less,  an 
agreement  which  would  clearly  remove  any 
limitations  on  the  United  States  having  ef- 
fective defenses  against  ballistic  missiles. 

(4)  During  the  period  described  In  clause 
(3),  In  axpectation  that  such  an  agreement 
win  be  signed,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  andertake  preparations  for  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  systems  and  compo- 
nents designed  to  defend  the  United  States 
and  its  armed  forces,  wherever  deployed, 
from  ballistic  missiles  even  though  some  of 
the  actiial  development  and  testing  may  not 
be  permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 

(5)  If  isuch  an  agreement  Is  not  reached 
within  tfce  period  described  In  clause  (3),  the 
Presideat  should  make  Immediately  a  deter- 


mination as  to  whether  continuing  United 
States  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1S72  Is  in  the  United  States  na- 
tional interest,  and  should  Immediately 
thereafter  advise  Congress  of  such  a  deter- 
mination. 


NITNN  (A]  TD  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  31 

Mr.  NUJN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Shelbt,  Mr.  DrxoN,  Mr.  Binoaman, 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  30 
proposed  by  Mr.  Warner  to  the  bill  S. 
578,  supra,  jas  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  out  all 
after  "(a)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

PROCUREMENT  OF  NEW  PATRIOT  MISSILES.- 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  t^e  Army  for  procurement  of  mis- 
siles for  ns^al  year  1991,  S224.000.000  shall  be 
available  f<jr  the  procurement  of  Patriot 
missiles  and  Patriot  Are  units.  Such  amount 
is  In  additipn  to  amounts  otherwise  made 
available  fot  the  procurement  of  such  Items 
for  fiscal  yatir  1991  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act.  i 

(b)  Acceleration  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment FOR  Near-Term  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defenses. — Of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  for 
fiscal  year  1891.  $487,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  ground-lxised  sensors  and  interceptors  de- 
signed for  early  deployment  to  protect  the 
United  Staties  against  attack  by  strategic 
ballistic  missiles,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  E2I  (project  2203),  J95.000.000. 

(2)  For  exoatmospheric  Interceptor  OBI-X 
(project  2202).  S142.000.000. 

(3)  For  gnound-based  radar  (project  2104). 
SISO.000,000. 

(4)  For  gitound  surveillance  and  tracking 
systems  (prc^ject  2103).  SIOO.000.000. 

(C)  ADMINIBTRATTVE  ADJU8TME.JT  OF  iNmAL 

FY91  SDI  ALLOCATIONS.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  adjust— 

(A)  the  initial  FY91  SDI  allocation  for  each 
Strategic  JDefense  Initiative  program, 
project,  or  activity  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  In  accordance  with  such  subsection;  and 

(B)  subjeot  to  paragraph  (3),  the  initial 
FY91  SDI  allocation  for  the  other  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
total  amount  allocated  among  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1991  after  such  ad- 
justments are  made  does  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  tshe  initial  FY91  SDI  allocations 
for  all  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities. 

(2)  In  making  adjustments  under  paragraph 
(1)(B),  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  each 
adjustment  to  a  program,  project,  or  activity 
Is  proportional  to  that  program,  project,  or 
activity's  share  of  the  total  amount  to  be  ad- 
justed. I 

(3)  In  malting  adjustments  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  not  adjust— 

(A)  any  initial  FY91  SDI  allocation  of 
sa0,000,000  oii  less;  or 

(B)  the  initial  FY91  SDI  allocation  for  any 
program,  ^Ject,  or  activity  listed  under  the 
heading  "Tleater  and  ATBM  Defenses"  In 
the  FY91  SDI  allocation  report. 

(4)  In  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  tjerm  "initial  Fy91  SDI  alloca- 
tion", with  respect  to  a  program,  project,  or 
activity  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
means  the  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated 
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for  the  Strate^c  Defense  Initiative  for  fiscal 
year  1991  that  has  been  allocated  to  such  pro- 
Kram.  project,  or  activity,  as  contained  in 
the  FY91  SDI  allocation  report. 

(B)  The  term  "FY91  SDI  allocation  report" 
means  the  report,  dated  February  4,  1991, 
that  was  submitted  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees pursuant  to  section  221(c)(4)  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1901  (Public  Law  101-^10;  104  Stat. 
1513). 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMIOTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  Wednesday, 
March  20,  1991,  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies  [SBIC]  Program. 
The  focus  of  the  hearing  will  be  the 
status  of  proposed  and  new  regulations 
for  the  SBIC  Program  as  well  as  the 
overall  posture  of  the  program.  The 
hearing  will  take  place  in  room  428A  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  and 
will  commence  at  9:30  a.m.  For  further 
information,  please  call  John  Ball, 
staff  director  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  at  224-5175. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SXraCOMMriTEE  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Securities 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affialrs  be 
allowed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  Wednesday,  March  13,  1991, 
at  9:30  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
State  and  local  governments  under 
stress  and  the  role  of  the  capital  mar- 
kets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COIOIITTKB  ON  RULES  AND  ABMINISTRATION 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  13. 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  following  congressional  election 
campaign  finance  reform  proposals:  S. 
3,  S.  6.  S.  7.  S.  53.  S.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143, 
S.  294,  and  Senate  Resolution  70.  Wit- 
nesses include  Senator  Packwcwd,  Sen- 
ator DOMBNia.  Senator  Nickles,  Mr. 
John  McGinnis  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  and  Mr.  Norman  Omstein  of 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrTTEB  ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Surface  Transportation, 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 


Senate  on  March  13,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  on 
reauthorization  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  Program. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COIOOTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  March  13,  at  10  a.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  post  war  issues  in 
the  Middle  E^ast. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  COMMTTTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  March  13,  1991,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  to  examine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  evaluation  program 
for  health  maintenance  organization 
[HMO's]  treating  Medicare  recipients. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  ENVIRONlfENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  March  13,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing  to  examine 
and  evaluate  global  warming  and  other 
environmental  consequences  of  energy 
strategies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POUCY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy.  Trade,  Oceans  and  Environ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. March  13.  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold  an 
overview  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  March  13.  1991.  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  485.  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  to  adopt  the 
committee  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  OOMMnTBE  ON  INTBLUGENCE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  March  13,  1991  at  2:30 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RES0UBCX8 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  13. 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion on  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COBfMTTTEE  ON  (K>VERNMENTAL  AFFAIBS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  March  13. 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the  subject:  The 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral Heating  Fuels  Report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday,  March  13,  1981,  at 
2  p.m.  in  open  session  to  receive  testi- 
mony firom  the  unified  commands  ori- 
ented to  regional  defense  concerns  on 
their  military  strategy  and  operational 
requirements,  and  the  fiscal  years  1992- 
93  defense  authorization  request  and 
fiscal  years  1992-^  future  year  defense 
plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TBE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  13.  1991.  at  2:30 
p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  W.  Goldberg,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade,  Oliver  W.  Wanger,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
California  and  Robin  J.  Cauthron.  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  • 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LIBRARIES  FIGHT  ILLITERACY 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland,  Senator  Sar- 
BANBS.  in  fighting  to  jurotect  Federal 
funding  for  our  libraries,  and  the  Li- 
brary Literacy  Grant  Program  In  par- 
ticular. I  am  cosponsoring  his  bill,  S. 
420.  because  I  believe  that  we  should  be 
strongly  promoting  the  Library  Lit- 
eracy Grant  Program,  not  eliminating 
it  as  the  administration's  budget  sug- 
gests. 

One  of  the  six  education  goals  for  the 
year  2000  approved  by  the  President,  is: 
"Every  adult  American  will  be  literate 
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and  will  possess  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global 
economy  and  exercise  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship." 

This  is  a  vital  goal,  but  to  achieve  it 
we  will  need  to  make  a  serious  com- 
mitment to  strengthen  literacy  pro- 
grams at  all  levels.  Libraries  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  communities,  and 
they  play  a  vital  role  in  promoting 
education  and  serve  as  natural  centers 
for  activities  to  combat  illiteracy. 

West  Virginia  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
strong  network  of  libraries,  headed  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Glazer,  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  Library  Commission. 
Under  his  extraordinary  leadership,  our 
library  system  has  established  strong 
links  with  our  State  literacy  council  to 
lead  the  fight  against  illiteracy. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  done  in 
West  Virginia  libraries  to  combat  adult 
literacy  and  would  like  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues about  just  one  of  my  State's 
successful  initiatives  that  was  made 
I>08slble,  in  part,  by  the  Federal  Li- 
brary Literacy  Grant  Program. 

Read  my  Lippe  [Library  Literacy 
Project  for  Parents]  is  an  extraor- 
dinary program  designed  to  break  the 
cycle  of  illiteracy  by  focusing  on  the 
family,  specifically,  the  parent  and 
child  unit.  The  project  increases  the 
parent's  motivation  by  emphasizing 
that  parents  who  learn  to  read  better 
can  help  their  children.  Parents  are 
taught  how  to  read  to  their  children 
and  encouraged  to  do  so  on  a  daily 
basis.  They  are  provided  with  books 
and  materials  so  they  can  read  to  their 
child  as  they  work  to  improve  their 
own  skills.  Tutors  work  closely  with 
parents  to  help  select  appropriate 
books,  including  previewing  the  books 
to  help  parents  with  pronunciation  and 
difficult  words.  Children  are  included 
in  this  program,  participating  in  lan- 
gruage  activities  while  their  parents  are 
in  tutoring  sessions. 

The  Read  my  Lippe  Program  has 
been  Initiated  in  Monroe  Covmty,  a 
very  rural  mountainous  area  in  my 
State.  Forty-three  percent  of  the 
households  have  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  nO.OOO,  and  40  percent  of  the 
adults  age  18  and  over  have  not  grad- 
uated firom  high  school.  The  people  of 
Monroe  County  truly  need  the  Read  my 
Lipps  Program,  and  in  its  first  year, 
the  program  already  has  wonderful  suc- 
cess stories.  Two  of  the  students  in  the 
project  have  developed  their  reading 
skills  well  enough  to  be  accepted  into  a 
nurse's  aide  program  and  are  in  GED 
preparation.  One  student  obtained  her 
driver's  license  by  passing  a  written  ex- 
amination instead  of  an  oral  test.  An- 
other student  is  preparing  to  take  his 
commercial  driver's  license  test.  When 
this  student  started  the  program  sev- 
eral months  ago.  he  did  not  know  all  of 
his  letters.  Now  he  can  read  many  of 
the  words  and  sentences  in  the  Com- 
mercial Driver's  License  Manual.  All  of 
these  stories  are  remarkable  achieve- 


ments ,  made  possible  in  part  by  strong 
Federal  support  for  libraries. 

Libilarles  are  cornerstones  in  our 
communities  that  promote  education 
and  literacy  for  both  children  and 
adulti.  I  am  greatly  disturbed  that  the 
Presiqent's  budget  proposal  dramati- 
:uts  back  on  Federal  support  of 
|es.  I  believe  this  is  a  mistake, 
conunitted  to  pushing  for  full 
funding  for  our  library  programs.* 


Fmst  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF 
NEWARK  (OLD  FIRST  CHURCH) 
CEIiEBRATES  325TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  t )  pay  tribute  to  the  First  Pres- 
byterj  an  Church  of  Newark,  NJ,  also 
knowi  1  as  Old  First  Church,  celebrating 
its  32S  th  anniversary  this  year. 

Fouided  in  1666,  Old  First  has  been 
desigiated  as  "Newark's  First  Bicen- 
tenniil  Landmark",  and  an  "Official 
New  Jersey  American  Revolution 
Site."  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagu(  s'  attention  some  of  the  history 
of  thii  New  Jersey  institution. 

In  1666,  Robert  Treat  led  settlers 
from  Connecticut  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  Puritan  theocracy.  He  led  them 
to  lands  granted  by  Governor  Carteret 
and  purchased  from  the  Hackensack  In- 
dians. Thus  began  Newark,  and  its 
name '  honors  its  Hrst  minister,  Abra- 
ham ]  lerson,  who  came  from  Newark- 
on-Tr  int.  England. 

Piei  son  was  pastor  of  Old  First  for  23 
years,  and  became  the  first  president  of 
Yale.  Under  Nathaniel  Bowers,  1709-16, 
the  s<cond  "meeting  house"  was  built 
about  1715.  Col.  Josiah  Ogden's  effort 
to  sajpe  his  wheat  on  the  Sabbath 
caused  division  during  Josiah  Webb's 
tenure,  1719-36,  and  Trinity  Episcopal 
Churcii  was  founded  in  1735  as  a  result. 
!r  Aaron  Burr,  whose  son  was 
'esident  and  dueled  with  Alexan- 
ilton,  David  Brainerd  was  or- 
"missionary  to  the  aborigines" 
le  church's  rule  in  temporal  af- 
fairs 4nded.  Burr  founded  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  but  continued  as  minister, 
and  is  1756,  he  and  the  college  moved 
to  Princeton. 

In  1753,  the  King  of  England  granted 
the  Church  its  charter,  and  John 
Brainird,  brother  of  David,  was  min- 
ister from  1755  to  59.  In  1775,  under  Al- 
exanc^r  MacWhorter,  work  began  on  a 
larger!  church.  However,  this  was  halt- 
ed by;  British  troops  following  the  re- 
treat^ armies  of  Washington.  The 
mininer's  books,  papers,  and  church 
recor4s  were  stolen  or  destroyed  and 
Dr.  MacWhorter  fled  Newark  for  his 
life.  |Ie  became  a  chaplain,  and  sat 
with  j  his  Mend  George  Washington 
when  I  the  decision  was  made  to  cross 
the  Delaware. 

In  1791,  the  post-war  population  of 
Newaik  was  barely  1,200,  yet  the 
preseat  building  was  completed  at  that 
time.,  Edward  D.   Griffin.   1801-09.  be- 
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came  pastor  of  MacWhorter's  death, 
and  later  was  president  of  Williams 
College  in  Massachusetts. 

Jonathan  F.  Steams  supported  Lin- 
coln duriqg  the  Civil  War  and  helped  to 
Bloomfield  Seminary  and 
wrote  a  history  of  First  Church.  W.J. 
Dawson,  912-25,  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  tie  church  through  his  love  of 
culture  aiid  music.  A  tradition  of  great 
music  wa4  established  which  continues 
today.  William  Foulkes,  192&41,  pio- 
neered a  Worldwide  radio  ministry,  and 
Dr.  Lloyd  E.  Foster  saw  the  fourth  par- 
ish house  and  chapel  completed  in  1952. 
Under  Dr.  Conrad  H.  Massa.  1961-66,  the 
sancturarv  was  refurbished,  and  R. 
Lloyd  Geprge  Schell  became  the  21st 
pastor  of  Old  First  following  the  tenure 
of  Dr.  George  L.  Knight. 

Over  th^  years  the  ministry  of  Old 
First  has  {attracted  preachers,  mission- 
aries, educators,  and  dedicated  lay  peo- 
ple. Thes^  committed  individuals  have 
worked  hfrd  to  help  establish  schools, 
colleges,  jhospitals,  clinics,  churches, 
chapels,  atid  missions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  honor 
Old  First  Church  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
its  rich  history.  As  it  celebrates  its 
325th  anniversary,  I  extend  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  congregation 
and  my  wprmest  wishes  for  a  bright  fu- 
ture and  i  continued  success  as  a  dy- 
namic foipe  in  the  conmiunity  of  New- 
ark. 

May  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Newsurk  continue  to  flourish  for  many 
more  yea^s  to  come.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GEORGIA 
WILDLD'E  FEDERATION  FOR  ITS 
SERVIOE  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
GEORGI 

*  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  Georgia  Wildlife 
Federation  for  its  most  unique  edu- 
cational endeavor  since  it  was  founded 
in  my  home  State  in  1936. 

The  project  of  which  I'm  speaking 
has  captired  the  interest  of  thousands 
of  students  across  Georgia  and,  al- 
ready, mkny  have  become  conserva- 
tion-minqed  and  have  learned  how  they 
can  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
natural  resources. 

The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  has 
published]  the  poster  "A  Wish  for  the 
World"  that  includes  11  illustrations 
chosen  fr(  tm  thousands  of  entries  in  an 
art  conteft  the  federation  held  last  au- 
tunm. 

These  i 
conserva 
ers,  incl 
mals,  o: 


ustrations  accurately  depict 
on  issues  that,  among  oth- 
e  scenes  of  endangered  anl- 
e  depletion,  and  recycling. 
On  the  biick  of  the  poster,  detailed  in- 
formatioi)  touching  on  each  of  the  11 
conservational  themes  represented  on 
the  poster  is  provided,  making  it  a 
colorftil  and  attractive  educational 
tool. 

I  am  ianpressed  by  the  insight  and 
maturity  of  the  children  whose  entries 
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are  included  in  the  poster.  Their  draw- 
Ingrs  left  me  with  an  impression  that 
the  next  generation  understands  that 
the  continued  depletion  of  our  natural 
resources  is  untenable  and  that  we 
must  keep  developing  and  implement- 
ing sound  stewardship  policies. 

Historically,  the  Georgia  Wildlife 
Federation  has  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  educating  young  people  about 
environmental  issues,  giving  tomor- 
row's leaders  an  understanding  of  their 
role  in  protecting  natural  resources. 
Through  this  project,  the  federation 
has  once  again  played  this  all-impor- 
tant role  in  Georgia. 

The  level  of  environmental  awareness 
shown  by  these  students  tells  me  that, 
surely,  we  have  come  a  long  way  in 
educating  our  young  people  in  the  last 
few  decades.  Credit  for  that  rests  with 
the  parents,  instructors,  and  organiza- 
tions that  teach  our  children  to  respect 
and  preserve  our  environment. 

I  applaud  this  recent  effort  as  a  most 
ingenious  one  and  salute  the  federation 
for  its  tireless  efforts  in  Georgia.  Spe- 
cifically, I  would  like  to  commend 
Jerry  McCollum,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, for  his  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  meaningful  educational 
projects  in  building  strong  environ- 
mental awareness  in  our  children,  by 
far  the  most  precious  of  our  natural  re- 
sources.* 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORA- 
TION FUNDING  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1991 
by  a  vote  of  69-90.  At  issue  was  the 
Government's  request  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $30  billion  to  cover  losses  in 
failed  savings  and  loans  through  Sep- 
tember 30. 1991. 

I  wish  to  explain  my  votes,  which  re- 
flect my  belief  that  Congress  has  two 
primary  responsibilities  regarding  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout:  protect  de- 
positors and  protect  taxapayers.  The 
two  interests  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. To  protect  depositors — I  voted  to 
IHx>vide  the  RTC  with  SIS  billion  to 
continue  the  bailout  process.  To  pro- 
tect taxiMyers — I  voted  to  reduce  the 
bailout's  cost  through  needed  reforms 
to  RTC  operations  and  its  financing 
method. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  voted  against 
final  passage  of  S.  419  because  there 
was  nothing  in  the  measure  for  tax- 
payers. We  have  ample  evidence  that 
the  RTC  is  conducting  its  business  in  a 
way  that  is  increasing  taxpayer  costs. 
There  were  no  provisions  to  ensure 
that  the  RTC  would  conduct  the  bail- 
out in  a  more  responsible  or  efficient 
manner.  I  could  not  vote  for  a  bill 
where  the  interests  of  taxpayers  were 
so  completely  ignored. 

It  is  disheartening  that  taxpayer 
moneys  are  even  needed  to  finance  the 


savings  and  loan  bailout  in  the  first 
place. 

In  my  view,  the  savings  and  loans 
failed  in  many  parts  of  this  country  be- 
cause they  were  improperly  regulated 
and  strayed  too  far  from  their  original 
purpose  of  providing  home  mortgages. 
Savings  and  loan  executives  entered, 
often  times  with  the  encouragement  of 
Federal  regulators,  into  risky  areas  of 
business  in  which  they  had  no  exper- 
tise. At  the  same  time,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration cut  the  number  of  exam- 
iners— thereby  increasing  the  Govern- 
ment's risk  with  respect  to  insured  de- 
posits. My  views  are  supported  by  the 
fact  that  Hawaii's  savings  and  loans 
are  healthy  because  they  have  stayed 
close  to  home  and  close  to  their  origi- 
nal purpose. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  way  those 
taxpayer  funds  are  being  spent. 

I  1989,  I  voted  against  providing  the 
initial  S50  billion  to  bail  out  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  I  did  so  because 
$30  billion  of  those  funds  were  placed 
"off-budget"  at  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's request.  As  a  result,  the  tax- 
payers' cost  was  going  to  be  more  than 
it  had  to  be. 

Since  that  time,  the  RTC  has  con- 
ducted its  business  in  a  way  that  has 
also  increased  the  taxpayers'  cost  more 
than  necessary. 

In  a  September  1990  report,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  indicated  that  the  RTC 
almost  always  pays  off  uninsured  de- 
posits. It  was  estimated  that  as  much 
as  $7.8  billion  of  uninsured  deposits  had 
been  paid  out  by  the  RTC  in  resolving 
only  a  portion  of  the  thrifts  under  its 
control. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
report  criticized  the  RTC  for  develop- 
ing inadequate  contracting  procedures. 
It  was  reported  that  the  lack  of  con- 
tract oversight  has  caused  the  RTC  to 
pay  its  contractors  in  full  even  when 
there  is  only  partial  or  poor  perform- 
ance. And,  when  one  considers  that  the 
RTC  estimates  spending  between  $15 
billion  and  $20  billion  for  contract  serv- 
ices over  the  next  4  years,  inadequate 
procedures  cannot  be  tolerated. 

According  to  the  GAO  report,  over  50 
percent  of  the  assets  acquired  by  the 
RTC  have  not  been  sold.  As  of  Decem- 
ber, 1990,  the  RTC  had  an  inventory  of 
assets  valued  at  S144  billion.  Speedier 
sale  of  these  assets  would  reduce  asset 
management  costs  and  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  cover  losses — thereby 
saving  taxpayers  money. 

I  could  not  vote  for  an  additional  $30 
billion  for  the  RTC  when  such  gross 
mismanagement  is  occurring  and  when 
opportunities  for  improvement  have 
not  been  sought. 

I  supported  amendments  that  would 
have  allowed  the  resolution  of  failed 
thrifts  to  have  ift'oceeded  and  would 
have  sent  a  strong  signal  that  bureau- 
cratic inefllciency  would  not  be  toler- 
ated. 


I  supported  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  Senators  ToM  Harkim  and 
Herb  Kohl  that  would  have  reduced 
the  appropriation  for  the  RTC  from  $30 
billion  to  $15  billion.  The  measure 
would  have  also  required  the  President 
to  accompany  any  additional  RTC 
funding  request  with  proposals  for  a 
pay-as-you-go  approach  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  RTC  to  minimize  the  bailout 
costs  to  middle-  and  low-income  fami- 
lies. 

I  also  supported  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Bob  Kerrey  to  re- 
structure the  RTC  by  replacing  the  two 
oversight  boards  by  a  single  indejwnd- 
ent  board  of  governors. 

I  also  supported  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bob  Graham  that 
would  have  provided  $15  billion  to  the 
RTC  for  the  continued  resolution  of 
failed  institutions  and  provided  an- 
other $15  billion  on  a  doUar-for-dollar 
basis  as  the  RTC  disposes  of  its  current 
assets. 

None  of  these  proposals  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  But  without  at  least 
these  changes  and  in  light  of  the  RTC's 
current  inadequate  performance,  I 
could  not  support  $30  billion  in  addi- 
tional funds. 

The  administration  claims  that  an 
additional  $50  billion  will  be  needed  for 
the  RTC  in  fiscal  year  1992.  By  the  time 
we  are  called  upon  to  provide  these 
funds,  I  hope  that  the  RTC  improves  ite 
performance  and  that  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  have  reasserted  their 
responsibility  to  protect  the  interests 
of  taxpayers.* 


MARIETTA  E.  SPENCER  RECEIVES 
MORRIS  HURSH  AWARD 

*  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  applaude  a  Minnesotan 
who  has  demonstrated  leadership  in 
the  field  of  human  service.  Today,  the 
Minnesota  Social  Service  association  is 
presenting  Marietta  E.  Spencer  with 
the  prestigious  Morris  Hursh  award.  I 
congratulate  her  and  thank  her  for 
being  a  fine  example  of  the  spirit  of 
caring  for  which  Minnesota  is  known, 
and  ask  that  the  text  of  the  citation  be 
entered  into  the  Record. 

The  citation  follows: 

This  year's  Morris  Hnrsh  Award  is  proudly 
presented  to  Mrs.  Marietta  Spencer.  She  was 
ori^nally  nominated  for  the  Dlstin^isbed 
Service  Award  for  Indlvldoal  Service  and  Ini- 
tiative, but  after  reviewing  her  extensive 
qualifications,  she  was  unanimously  declared 
a  worthy  recipient  of  this  award. 

Marietta  has  exemplified  unusual  leader- 
ship statewide,  nationally  and  internation- 
ally by  helping  to  develop  post-legal  adop- 
tion services  for  those  individuals  who  are 
adopted  adults,  birth  parents  who  have  se- 
lected adoption  as  the  best  plan  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  and  adoptive  fanU- 
Ues  past  the  point  of  legal  adoption. 

She  has  contributed  theoretical  definitions 
for  this  service  area,  has  formulated  modes 
of  service  delivery,  has  been  involved  in  ef- 
fective legal  advocacy,  community  organiza- 
tion and  the  production  of  educational  mate- 
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rUls  In  the  tralnins  of  other  professionals  In 
the  adoption  Qeld  and  In  related  human  serv- 
ice areas. 

Through  her  efforts.  Children's  Home  Soci- 
ety of  Minnesota  had  the  first  post-le^ 
adoption  department  in  the  United  States. 

Marietta  has  put  tog'ether  and  sponsored 
the  first  three  national  conferences  on  post- 
legal  adoption  services  held  in  America. 
Each  of  these  conferences  was  well  attended 
and  highly  evaluated  by  those  attending. 

Marietta  has  done  research  in  her  field  of 
endeavor  and  has  encouraged  others  in  their 
research  efforts  as  well.  Since  1953.  she  has 
published  more  than  20  articles  and  bro- 
chures on  adopted-related  matters.  She  is 
recognized  throughout  the  country  as  an  ex- 
cellent workshop  leader  and  keynote  speaker 
through  her  participation  in  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams, both  in  the  United  States  and  inter- 
nationally. 

She  is  a  strong  advocate  for  members  of 
the  adoption  triad  through  her  work  on  leg- 
islative matters  and  meeting  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  community  groups. 

Her  eziwrtise  Includes  medical  social  work, 
case  work  and  group  work.  She  has  incor- 
porated insights  from  the  fields  of  human  ge- 
netics and  anthropology  in  her  service  ap- 
proach. 

She  founded  an  administratively  separate 
poet-legal  adoption  service  department  and 
served  on  the  Children's  Home  Society's  ad- 
ministrative team. 

Marietta  has  been  very  active  in  vast 
amounts  of  client  service.  In  fact,  she  has 
served  more  than  12.000  clients  in  workshops, 
and  hundreds  in  family  and  Individual  coun- 
seling situations. 

Over  the  past  several  years  she  has  partici- 
pated in  several  community  and  board  ac- 
tivities. She  is  active  on  the  Legislative 
Task  Force  headed  by  Roger  Toogood  con- 
cerning child  welfare  legislation  in  the  State 
of  Mlimesota.  She  served  for  five  years  on 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America's  Com- 
mittee of  Standards  on  Adoption  and  Post- 
Adoption  Services.  She  served  for  five  years 
on  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Aging,  on 
the  health  committee,  and  served  as  the 
chairwoman  of  the  Mental  Health  Sub- 
committee. She  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Minnesota  Epilepsy  League  for  12  years.  She 
served  for  six  years  on  the  board  of  the  Min- 
nesota Human  Genetics  League;  and  two 
years  with  the  Minnesota  Asthnta  and  Al- 
lergy Chapter.  Marrietta  also  served  as  a 
dlcussant  for  a  main  speaker  at  the  INTKR- 
RACE  (International  Institute  for  Inter-Ra- 
cial Interaction);  second  anniversary  con- 
saltation  lecturer;  and  led  a  panel  of  adopted 
persons  and  adot>tive  parents. 

It  is  clearly  evident  to  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  Marietta  Spen- 
cer that  she  has  made  a  significant  impact 
on  the  clients  she  lias  worked  with  directly, 
as  well  as  those  she  has  worked  with  in  a 
broader  way  through  the  development  of 
high  standards  and  services  to  members  of 
the  adoption  triad.  She  is  highly  deserving  of 
the  Morris  Hnrsch  Award.* 
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JURISDICTION  AND  RULES  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  AfEaln,  I  am  submit- 
ting to  the  Senate  the  "Jurisdiction 
and  Rules  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  AfEairs,"  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  Wednesday.  March  13. 1991. 


The  rules  follow: 

Jul  tSDlCnON  AND  RULES  OF  THE  SELECT 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

(Elzceipts  from  S.  Res.  4,  the  Committee  Sys- 
tem Reorganization  Amendments  of  1977, 
As  Amended  and  Revised  To  Reflect  Mem- 
bers] Lip  in  the  102nd  Congress) 

Seleiit  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to 
which  select  committee  shall  be  referred  all 
propotBd  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memo]  lals,  and  other  matters  relating  to  In- 
dian a  fftirs: 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  a  Select 
Comm  ttee  on  Indian  Affairs  (hereafter  in 
this  s<  ction  referred  to  as  the  "select  com- 
mitter ")  which  shall  consist  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, oine  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
majority  leader,  Crom  among  members  of  the 
majority  party  and  seven  to  be  appointed  by 
the  lYesident  of  the  Senate,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Minority  leader,  trom 
amongi  the  members  of  the  minority  party. 
The  select  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man C^m  among  its  members. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  trinsaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quotum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony.! The  select  committee  shall  adopt 
rules  6f  procedure  not  inconsistent  with  this 
sectios  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  governing 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  select  committee. 

(4)  ^r  purposes  of  para.  6  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  service  of 
a  Senator  as  a  member  or  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.. 

(b)(1)  All  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
latingjto  Indian  affairs  shall  be  referred  to 
the  select  committee. 

(2)  li  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select  com- 
mitter to  conduct  a  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  problems  and  opportu- 
nities jof  Indians,  including  but  not  limited 
to  Indian  land  management  and  trust  re- 
sponsipillties,  Indian  education,  health,  spe- 
cial services,  and  loan  programs,  and  Indian 
claims  against  the  United  States. 

(3)  the  select  committee  shall  from  time 
to  time  report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  oth- 
erwise, on  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

(cXlj  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  saect  committee  is  authorized,  in  its 
discreiion,  (A)  to  make  investigations  into 
any  niatter  within  its  jurisdiction,  (B)  to 
make  itxpenditures  Crom  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Benate,  (C)  to  employ  personnel,  (D)  to 
hold  hearings,  (E)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate,  (F)  to  re- 
quire, by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance at  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
respooidence,  books,  papers,  and  documents, 

(0)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony, 
(H)  to  nrocure  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultanEs  or  organizations  thereof,  in  accord- 
ance #lth  the  provisions  of  sec.  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 

(1)  witb  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
departtnent  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Comm  ittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  01  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
persoi  Del  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(2)  "the  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  an^  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 
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(3)  Subi^Mnas  authorised  by  the  select 
conunltteei  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  select 
conmilttee  designated  by  the  chairman,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  chairrlian  or  any  member  signing  the 
subpoena.  ! 

(NOTE.— dn  June  4,  1984,  in  the  9eth  Con- 
gress, the  Benate  adopted  S.  Res.  127  to  es- 
tablish the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs as  a  I  wrmanent  conmilttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Rules  of  phe  Select  CoMMnrEE  On  Indian 

AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE  RULES 

Rule  1.  "]  lie  standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  Re^lution  4.  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  o(  1970,  to  the  extent  the  provisions 
of  such  Acts  are  applicable  to  the  Select 
Committed  on  Indian  Affairs  and  supple- 
mented by  these  rules,  are  adopted  as  the 
rules  of  th^  committee. 

MtETINOS  OF  THE  OOMMriTEE 

Rule  2.  The  committee  shall  meet  on  the 
Wednesda;^  and  Fridays  of  each  month  while 
the  Congress  is  in  session  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  business,  unless,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall  set 
some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meetings  Qiay  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

OPfN  HEARINOS  AND  MEETINGS 

Rule  3.  Searings  and  business  meetings  of 
the  committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  committee  by  majority  vote 
orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

HEARING  PROCEDURE 

Rule  4(ai.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  toibe  held  by  the  committee  at  least 
one  week  |n  advance  of  such  hearing  unless 
the  Chaintian  of  the  committee  determines 
that  the  hearing  is  noncontroversial  or  that 
special  circumstances  require  expedited  pro- 
cedures antl  a  majority  of  the  committee  in- 
volved concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hearing  be 
conducted  with  less  than  24  hours  notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  shall  file  with  the  committee, 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  a 
written  statement  of  his  or  her  testimony  in 
as  many  copies  as  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee prescribes. 

(c)  Each  Member  shall  be  limited  to  five  (5) 
minutes  is  the  questioning  of  any  witness 
until  such  itlme  as  all  members  who  so  desire 
have  had  ati  opportunity  to  question  the  wit- 
ness unless  the  committee  shall  decide  oth- 
erwise.      ' 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  ranking  Majority  and  Minority  Members 
present  at  Ithe  hearing  may  each  appoint  one 
committee  staff  member  to  question  each 
witness.  Sjuch  staff  member  may  question 
the  Witney  only  after  all  Members  present 
have  completed  their  questioning  of  the  wit- 
ness or  at  such  other  time  as  the  (Chairman 
or  Vice  CUalrman  the  ranking  Majority  and 
IiUnorlty  Members  present  may  agree. 

BUSINESS  MEETINO  AOBNDA 

Rule  5(ai  A  legislative  measure  or  subject 
shall  be  Included  in  the  agenda  of  the  next 
following  business  meeting  of  the  committee 
If  a  written  request  for  such  inclusion  has 
been  filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee at  least  one  week  prior  to  such  meeting. 
Nothing  IS  this  rule  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee)  to  Include  legislative  measures  or 
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subjects  on  the  committee  agenda  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting  of 
the  committee  shall  be  provided  to  each 
Member  and  made  available  to  the  public  at 
least  two  days  prior  to  such  meeting,  and  no 
new  items  may  be  added  after  the  agenda  is 
published  except  by  the  approval  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  committee.  The 
Cleric  shall  promptly  notify  absent  Members 
of  any  action  talcen  by  the  committee  on 
matters  not  included  in  the  published  agen- 
da. 

QUORUMS 

Rule  6(a).  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  nine  Members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business 
of  the  committee. 

(b)  A  measure  may  be  ordered  reported 
trom  the  committee  unless  by  a  motion 
made  in  proper  order  by  a  Member  followed 
by  the  polling  of  the  Members  in  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

(c)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  bearing  or 
taldng  testimony  on  any  measure  before  the 
committee. 

VOTINO 

Rule  7(a).  A  roUcall  of  the  Members  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any  Member. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limited, 
a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  on  the  date 
for  which  it  is  given  and  upon  the  items  pub- 
lished In  the  agenda  for  that  date. 

SWORN  TESTTMONY  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Rule  8.  Witnesses  in  committee  hearings 
may  be  required  to  give  testimony  under 
oath  whenever  the  Chairman  or  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  committee  deems  such 
to  be  necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  confirm  a 
Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee,  and  at  the  request  of  any  Mem- 
bers, any  other  witness  shall  be  under  oath. 
Every  nominee  shall  submit  a  financial 
statement,  on  forms  to  be  perfected  by  the 
committee,  which  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
nominee  as  to  its  completeness  and  accu- 
racy. All  such  statements  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic by  the  committee  unless  the  conmilttee, 
in  executive  session,  determines  that  special 
circumstances  require  a  full  or  partial  excep- 
tion to  tills  rule.  Members  of  the  committee 
are  urged  to  make  public  a  complete  disclo- 
sure of  their  financial  Interests  on  forms  to 
be  perfected  by  the  committee  in  the  manner 
required  in  the  case  of  Presidential  nomi- 
nees. 

CONnDENTUL  TESTIMONY 

Rule  9.  No  confidential  testimony  taken  by 
or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  closed  conmilttee  hearing  or  business 
meeting  shall  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  way  of  summary,  unless  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  a  business  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maldng  such  a  determination. 

DEFAMATORY  STATEMENTS 

Rule  10.  Any  person  whose  name  Is  men- 
tioned or  who  is  specifically  identified  in,  or 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at,  an  open  committee  hear- 
ing tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  reputation  may  file  with 
the  committee  for  its  consideration  and  ac- 
tion a  sworn  statement  of  fact  relevant  to 
such  testimony  or  evidence. 


BROADCASnNO  OF  HEARINOS  OR  MBSTINOS 

Rule  11.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
committee  which  is  open  to  the  jnblic  may 
be  covered  in  whole  or  In  part  by  televison 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or  still  photog- 
raphy. Photographers  and  reporters  using 
mechanical  recording,  filming,  or  brofulcast- 
Ing  devices  shall  position  their  equipment  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  sight  vision,  and 
hearing  of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or 
with  the  orderly  process  of  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. 

AMENDINO  THE  RULES 

Rule  12.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
committee:  Provided,  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
two  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting.* 


MINNESOTA  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION  PRESENTS  AWARDS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  salute  four  Mln- 
nesotans  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  compassionate,  loving  serv- 
ants of  their  fellow  human  beings. 
Today,  the  Minnesota  Social  Service 
Association,  a  nearly  100-year-old  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  social  justice  and 
equal  opportunity,  is  honoring  Ruth 
Johnson.  Janet  Oachs,  and  Richard  and 
JoNell  Rutten  for  their  priceless  con- 
tributions to  their  communities.  I  join 
in  the  thanks  and  applause  for  these 
fine  Mlnnesotans  and  ask  that  the  text 
of  their  citations  be  entered  into  the 
Record: 
The- citations  follow: 

DISTINOUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD  FOR 

VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

RUTH  JOHNSON 

Ruth  Johnson  is  well  known  throughout 
Aitlcin  County  as  she  has  been  a  life-long 
resident  and  as  she  has  dedicated  many  years 
to  volunteering  her  services  to  seniors, 
youth  and  community  programs. 

Ruth  has  been  an  RSVP  volunteer  since 
1968.  Her  duties  have  included  being  an 
RSVP  Advisory  Conunittee  member,  a  senior 
office  site  manager  and  a  senior  citlxens'  of- 
fice secretary. 

In  1969,  she  contributed  the  highest  number 
of  volunteer  hours  in  the  program — over  600 
hours!  Ruth  lias  volunteered  her  time  in  the 
Tax  Assistance  Program,  Medlcare/Medicaid 
Assistance  Program,  4-H;  and  volunteered  as 
a  guardian,  as  a  Social  Services  Advisory 
Committee  member  and  as  a  driver.  In  fact, 
as  a  volunteer  driver  in  1969,  she  drove  more 
than  2,100  miles  transporting  seniors  and 
handicapped  persons  to  medical  appoint- 
ments and  clilldren  to  foster  care  homes  and 
facilities. 

Ruth  is  an  outstanding  volunteer,  a  won- 
derful advocate  for  volunteerism,  a  great 
asset  to  Aitldn  County. 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD  FOR  ADULT 
FOSTER  CARE 
JANET  OACHS 

Janet  Oachs  has  been  a  foster  care  provider 
for  Carlton  County  for  12  years.  She  started 
as  a  child  foster  care  provider,  but  now  pro- 
vides care  for  adults  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

in  order  to  provide  the  best  care  possible, 
Janet  has  attended  various  seminars  to  re- 


fine and  develop  her  skills.  Some  topics  in- 
clude self  esteem  and  grief  suppcu^.  She  haa 
become  certified  In  CPR  and  administering 
medications.  She  also  has  learned  how  to 
bathe  and  transfer  IndividiULls. 

Janet  encourages  her  clients  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible.  She  does  this  by  focus- 
ing on  their  abilities  rather  than  on  their 
disabilities.  In  one  case,  Janet  provided  In- 
tensive foster  care  services  for  a  young, 
mildly  developmentally  delayed  mother  and 
her  children.  Social  workers  Involved  with 
the  case  feel  that  this  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren have  a  chance  to  function  as  a  tamlly 
due  to  Janet's  dedication. 

Janet  is  a  wonderful  advocate  for  her  cli- 
ents, making  sure  they  receive  servloes  ap- 
Iiroprlate  for  them.  She  has  displayed  a  deep 
commitment  to  foster  care.  Because  of  this, 
she  has  made  a  great  difference  in  the  lives 
of  each  person  who  has  walked  through  the 
doors  of  her  home. 

D3TIN0UISHED  SERVICE  AWARD  FCm  CHILD 
FOSTER  CARE  RICHARD  AND  JONELL  RUTTKN 

Richard  and  JoNell  Rutten  have  shared 
their  lives  with  a  variety  of  children  since 
being  licensed  by  Sherburne  County  In  1984. 
They  have  had  22  respite  placements,  as  well 
as  16  on-going  placements. 

The  Ruttens  have  {provided  excellent  care 
to  children  with  emotional,  behavioral  and 
ptiyslcal  handlcape.  Training,  experience.  In- 
volvement in  a  foster  parents  program  sup- 
port group,  patience,  realistic  expectations. 
respect  for  the  children  and  their  natural 
parents  and  good  rapport  with  community 
professionals  have  made  this  possible. 

Richard  and  JoNell  have  shown  their  dedi- 
cation time  and  time  again  by  the  effort 
they  put  into  working  with  each  child.  They 
approach  the  children  with  open  arms  and 
provide  a  loving  and  stable  home  environ- 
ment in  which  the  children  may  grow.  The 
Ruttens  demonstrate  to  the  children  that 
they  are  value  members  of  the  family. 

On  December  22,  1990,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  West  Sherburne  Tribune  about  the 
Ruttens  and  one  of  their  foster  children, 
Ben.  He  had  been  placed  with  them  when  he 
was  only  three  days  old.  At  3  months  of  age 
it  was  determined  that  Ben  was  mentally 
handicapped.  It  was  predicted  that  he  would 
probably  live  a  year,  but  he  outlived  those 
predictions  as  a  result  of  care  and  a  lot  of 
personal  attention.  On  January  13,  1991,  Ben 
passed  away  after  a  long  hospital  stay.  The 
Ruttens  are  grateful  for  the  life  that  he  had 
as  he  taught  them  about  love,  understanding 
and  the  mealnlng  of  life.  Richard  and  JoNell 
are  fine  examples  to  foster  parents  through- 
out the  State.  No  amount  of  money  or  appre- 
ciation can  equal  the  chance  of  a  better  life 
that  they  have  provided  their  foster  chil- 
dren.* 


THE  1991  NATIONAL  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  AWARD  WINNERS 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  winners  of  the 
1991  National  Public  Service  Awards. 
This  prestigious  award,  cosponsored  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration and  the  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration,  recognizes 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  government 
managers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Four  years  ago  I  was  privileged 
to  be  apiwinted  to  the  selection  com- 
mittee for  the  award.  This  conmilttee 
is  chaired  by  Elmer  B.  Staats,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Comptroller  General 
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of  the  United  States.  Others  on  this 
committee  include,  Anthony  S.  Fauci, 
Melvin  Laird.  Alice  Rlvlin,  Elspeth 
Rostow,  and  Paul  Volcker. 

There  are  too  few  opportunities  to 
recognize  excellence  in  the  public  serv- 
ice of  our  Nation  and  I  am  pleased  that 
these  two  organizations  have  under- 
taken to  do  so.  Therefore,  I  ask  that 
the  announcement  of  the  winners,  in- 
cludlner  brief  biographical  statements 
on  each  one,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
NAPA.  ASPA  Announce  1991  Winners 
Natkwal  Pubuc  Service  awards 

The  National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration (NAPA)  and  the  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration  (ASPA)  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  winners  of  the  1991 
National  Public  Service  Awards.  Up  to  five 
awards  are  presented  annually  to  public 
service  practitioners  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing public  management  at  all  levels  of 
government— local,  state,  federal  and  inter- 
national. 

The  1991  National  Public  Service  Award 
winners,  each  of  whom  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  on  a  sustained  basis,  are: 

Alvin  L.  Brooks,  Director,  Human  Rela- 
tions Department,  City  of  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
aoorl; 

Prank  C.  Conahan,  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  for  National  Security  and  Inter- 
national Affairs,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
OCtlce; 

Diana  Lam,  Superintendent,  Chelsea  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Chelsea.  Massachusetts; 

Robert  H.  "Tex"  McClain,  Jr..  Former  Un- 
dersecretary for  Administration,  Massachu- 
setts Executive  Office  of  Administration  and 
Finance.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 

Michael  J.  Murphy,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Biographical  statements  of  the  1991  win- 
ners appear  below. 

The  Academy  and  ASAP  have  established 
the  National  Public  Service  Award  Program 
to: 

Pay  tribute  to  public  service  practitioners 
whose  careers  exhibit  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence,  dedication,  and  accomplishment; 

Provide  recognition  for  outstanding  indi- 
viduals; and 

Underscore  the  need  to  have  creative  and 
highly  skilled  individuals  as  managers  of 
complex  and  demanding  government  func- 
tions. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  on  March  2S, 
1981  at  the  ASPA  National  Conference  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  National  Academy  is  chartered  by 
Congress  to  provide  Independent  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  highest  professional  standards 
on  the  organization  and  operations  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels.  Its  elected  membership 
consists  of  more  than  MO  distinguished  indi- 
viduals of  all  political  i)artie8 — Cabinet 
members  and  governor,  members  of  Congress 
and  mayors,  prominent  business  executives 
who  have  served  in  government,  professional 
government  managers,  and  scholars  special- 
izing  In  public  aflalrs  and  administration. 

ASPA  la  a  national  association  of  some 
16.000  members  dedicated  to  advancing  excel- 
lence In  public  service  and  promoting  its  dig- 
nity and  worth.  Through  its  networks  and 
local  chapters,  national  special  focus  sec- 
tlona.  individual  members,  and  other  sup- 
porters, ASAP  supports  recognition  of  public 
service  achievements  and  enhances  the  pro- 
fessional and  educational  development  of  its 
mambeisblp. 


Beginning  his  public  service  career  as  a  po- 
lice offlcer  in  1954,  Alvin  L.  Brooks'  manage- 
ment skills  immediately  became  apparent 
througa  his  ability  to  ease  tensions  and  quell 
dispute  between  rival  street  gangs.  Ten 
years  later.  Brooks  went  to  work  for  the 
KansasjClty  (MO)  School  District,  and  as  Di- 
rector jof  Public  Information  for  Title  I 
school^  he  focused  much  of  his  energy  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for  stu- 
dents firom  poorer  neighborhoods. 

In  1961,  Brooks  demonstrated  his  innova- 
tive ai  proach  to  his  position  by  creating  a 
novel  mediation  program.  By  coordinating 
volunt<  «r  mediators  to  resolve  domestic,  ju- 
venile, and  employment  disputes.  Brooks  has 
saved  t  tie  city  thousands  of  dollars  and  nuiny 
precious  hours  of  municipal  court  time. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Group  Against  Crime,  formed 
In  the  late  70b  is  perhaps  Brooks'  most  sig- 
nificant: contribution  to  the  field.  Created  in 
response  to  a  rash  of  unsolved  murders  in 
19T7,  ^ooks  was  able  to  use  the  group  to  re- 
open all  the  cases  and  solve  many  of  them. 
Today,]  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  is  at  the  forefront 
of  a  ccnnmunity-based  effort  to  combat  esca- 
lating jcrime  and  violence  in  Kansas  City, 
thanks!  in  large  part,  to  Brooks  tireless  sup- 
port ayd  ability  to  secure  a  full  time  staff 
and  S2li>.000  in  annual  funding. 

In  l^s  current  position  of  Director  of 
Human  Relations  for  Kansas  City,  Brooks 
continaes  to  act  as  a  catalyst  for  jwsltive 
changel  by  building  dialogue  and  consensus 
amongjdiverse  groups. 

C.  Conahan's  service  to  the  U.S. 
Accounting  Office  (OAO)  began  In 
worked  for  the  newly-created  Inter- 
Division  in  1963,  and  was  named  Di- 
rector [of  the  Ehiropean  Branch  in  1974.  In 
1961,  bf  became  Director  of  the  International 
Divisi(Si,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  as 
Director  of  the  newly-created  National  Secu- 
rity aad  International  Affairs  Division.  In 
1906,  he  was  named  as  an  Assistant  Comp- 
trollerlGeneral. 

Under  Conahan's  direction,  GAO  has  ex- 
panded Its  scope  of  work  to  include  increas- 
ingly strategic  and  comprehensive  issues. 
Such  }  rork  is  ultimately  more  valuable  to 
Congn  3S,  the  executive  branch,  and  the  pub- 
Uc. 

Amofig  his  accomplishments  have  been  the 
development  of  several  In  a  series  of  "transi- 
tion reports."  These  1968  reports  identified 
critical  program  management  issues  facing 
the  new  administration  and  contributed  sig- 
nlficailtly  to  the  new  administration's  iwllcy 
making  efforts. 

Howtver,  his  most  significant  contribu- 
tions pave  been  in  the  area  of  defense. 
Conahin  consistently  has  sought  new  meth- 
ods of  improving  the  efficiency  of  defense 
programs  which  have  been  presented  in  45 
personal  congressional  testimonies.  Here  he 
brouglit  a  fresh  perspective  to  old  problems. 
For  e^^jnple,  Conahan's  division  insightfully 
identified  and  documented  crucial  defense 
budgeting  problems.  He  has  also  streamlined 
GAO's  process  of  auditing  and  evaluating  de- 
fense Contractor's  pricing.  Under  his  leader- 
ship. GAO's  defense  and  international  aflalrs 
work  has  resulted  in  dollar  savings  and  other 
accomplishments  totaling  over  S40  billion. 

Conahan's  contributions  include  work 
within  GAO's  internal  structure  as  well  as 
it's  external  dealings  with  the  public.  As  a 
member  of  its  Executive  Resources  Board,  be 
was  vital  to  GAO's  recent  refocuslng  of  its 
organl^tional  approach  to  defense  and 
intern  ttlonal  work. 

Dial  a  Lam  brings  to  her  public  service  a 
profou  Dd  understanding  of  the  tremendous 
needs  Ji  her  urban  conmiunlty.  She  is  super- 
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intendent  qf  a  school  system  with  a  S2-per- 
cent  drop-oUt  rate  and  a  25-percent  percent 
teenage  prognancy  rate.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  students  speak  English  only  as  a  second 
language.  Challenged  before  she  started,  the 
Boston  University  appointee  became  Chelsea 
(MA)  superintendent  under  considerable  ob- 
jection froi|i  local  school  officials  after  the 
university  jtook  command  of  the  troubled 
system.       i 

Lam  overfaw  the  complete  restructurlDg  of 
the  system's  high  school,  introduced  a  year- 
round,  full  day  Early  Learning  Center, 
opened  a  Parent  Information  and  Support 
(Tenter,  and  worked  to  bring  curriculum  ob- 
jectives to  the  elementary  school  level. 

She  has  inspired  pride  and  confidence  in  a 
normally  frustrating  and  thankless  environ- 
ment by  Initiating  such  projects  as  a  Teach- 
er's Advisory  Board,  a  monthly  newsletter 
written  byi  and  for  teachers,  and  monthly 
teacher  coffees. 

Lam  has.  also  commissioned  the  United 
States'  first  survey  of  urban  parents  in  an  ef- 
fort to  understand  more  clearly  their  con- 
cerns. She  tries  to  respond  to  those  concerns 
with  School  Tallc/Charlas  en  la  Escuela,  a 
local  cable  television  show  which  she  hosts. 

It  is  her  ability  to  perceive  and  unlock  the 
unlimited  potential  and  hope  within  the 
children  and  the  teachers  of  the  Chelsea  sys- 
tem that  has  earned  her  the  title  of  Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent  of  the  Year  after 
one  year  oq  the  job. 

Robert  3-  'Tex"  McClain's  37-year  career 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  oharacterized  by  "fidelity  to  the 
highest  st^dards  of  public  service."  So 
wrote  fonaer  Massachusetts  governor  Mi- 
chael  Dukakis  in  his  recommendation  to  the 
NPSA  seleotion  committee. 

In  1965.  UcClain  was  given  command  of  a 
pioneer  position  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
principles  Of  good  public  administration  and 
the  Intricacies  of  sound  fiscal  management 
would  be  reflected  In  the  statutes  enacted  by 
the  legislature.  Breaking  new  administrative 
ground,  McClain's  management  skills  and 
his  ability  to  work  with  legislators  of  both 
parties  has  created  a  better  informed  legisla- 
ture independent  enough  to  take  on  more  re- 
sponsible courses  of  action. 

In  14  yeaprs  as  Undersecretary  of  Adminis- 
tration anil  Finance,  McClain  consistently 
demonstrated  not  only  his  management  abil- 
ity, but  hl4  exi>ertlse  in  almost  every  area  of 
state  government  administration  and  legis- 
lation. 

McClain'^  example  and  commitment  to  the 
public  service  enabled  him  to  continuously 
recruit  meb  and  women  who  share  his  dedi- 
cation int^  state  government.  He  also  de- 
voted muci  of  his  energies  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  those  already 
there.         j 

Since  becoming  deputy  commissioner,  Mi- 
chael J.  Marphy  has  guided  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  (IRS)  through  key  organisa- 
tional issues  that  will  determine  how  the 
IRS  performs  its  functions  for  decades  to 
come  and  jhow  taxpayers  view  the  fairness 
and  integrity  of  the  federal  tax  system. 

Murphy'4  tireless  advocacy  of  the  IRS' 
need  to  modernize  has  placed  the  IRS'  Tax 
Modernization  System  (TMS)— a  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  effort  spanning  the  next  10 
years — high  on  the  President's  Management 
Objectives  priority  list. 

Much  of  Murphy's  time  is  spent  overseeing 
the  TMS  effort,  ensuring  the  plan  will  be 
carried  oat  In  a  noanageable  and  realistic 
manner.     I 

His  effoi!ts  to  institutionalize  the  quality 
imtoovemsnt  process  of  the  agency  manl- 
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fests itself  in  the  hlgrhly  successful  IRS^Na- 
tional  Treasury  Employees  Union  Joint 
Quality  Improvement  Process  Agreement,  a 
landmark  management/labor  agreement. 

Taking:  a  cue  from  the  private  sector.  Mur- 
phy created  the  Office  of  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  to  ensure  that  quality  im- 
provement becomes  a  working  function  of 
the  organization.* 


the  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.* 


AID  TO  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
easy  part  is  over.  Our  victory  over  Sad- 
dam Hussein  was  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers  and 
the  unity  of  our  people.  Desert  Storm 
will  set  a  new  example  for  textbook 
warfare. 

However,  we  must  do  more  than  sim- 
ply rejoice  at  our  success.  We  are  now 
entering  the  next  stage  in  our  Middle 
E^t  efforts:  that  of  shaping  the  peace. 
As  a  part  of  this  process,  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  assist  the  countries 
which  supported  our  cause  in  the  war 
against  Saddam  Hussein. 

There  are  many  nations  which  de- 
serve, and  will  receive,  our  assistance 
and  praise  for  active  participation  in 
the  Allied  effort:  Elgypt,  Turkey,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  to  name  a  few.  However, 
there  is  one  nation  which  had  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  war  simply  by 
holding  back  and  not  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  fighting. 

Saddam  made  every  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  United  States-led  coalition, 
including  firing  over  three  dozen  Scud 
missiles  at  Israel's  civilian  population. 
No  one  who  witnessed  the  courageous 
restraint  shown  by  the  Israelis  in  the 
face  of  these  attacks  can  honestly 
question  whether  Israel  needs  our  help 
today. 

This  tiny  nation  broke  its  long- 
standing, firm  tradition  of  retaliation 
in  order  to  help  the  allied  cause.  At  the 
same  time  its  military  was  on  high 
alert  throughout  the  entire  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  The  Israeli  Government 
faced  increased  costs  due  to  its  en- 
hanced state  of  war  readiness.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  Government  pulling  up  re- 
serves to  full-time  duty.  Thus,  the 
economy  was  burdened  by  a  sudden  ex- 
odus of  workers  to  the  Aimed  Forces. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  fully 
support  the  S850  million  in  assistance 
for  Israel  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Without  Israel's  policy  of  re- 
straint, it  is  very  likely  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  would  be  much 
more  complex  and  difficult  than  it  is 
today. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  call  on  all  of 
America's  fHends  in  the  Middle  East  to 
bring  the  courage  they  showed  in  the 
fiace  of  Saddam's  attacks  to  the  search 
for  peace.  All  the  States  in  the  region 
must  work  in  good  faith  for  political 
solutions  to  end  the  generations  of 
strife  in  the  region.  We  in  Congress  will 
continue  to  work  toward  this  goal  in 


NOMINATION  OF  ROCKWELL  A. 
SCHNABEL  TO  BE  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  COMMERCE 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  the  Senate  confirmed  Rock- 
well A.  Schnabel  as  the  next  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  nominee  has 
been  confirmed  expeditiously.  The  po- 
sition of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  an  important  one,  and  has 
been  vacant  for  some  months  now. 
With  a  Deputy  Secretary  in  place,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  better 
able  to  conduct  the  important  affairs 
of  the  Department. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Commerce 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  this  nom- 
ination, which  I  chaired  myself.  Mr. 
Schnabel  and  I  reviewed  the  many  im- 
portant issues  before  the  Department, 
including  trade,  technology,  and 
oceans,  to  name  a  few.  Mr.  Schnabel 
previously  held  another  senior  Com- 
merce Department  post,  that  of  Under 
Secretary  for  Travel  and  Tourism,  and 
he  has  served  ably  in  that  post.  I  know 
that,  with  his  background,  he  will 
tackle  these  other  important  issues. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sec- 
retary Mosbacher  and  now  confirmed 
Deputy  Secretary  Schnabel  as  we  work 
to  improve  the  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  in  the  global  market- 
place.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BAILEY,  AND  PARK 
COUNTY,  CO 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Park  County, 
CO. 

I  happen  to  think  every  city  and 
community  in  Colorado  is  worth  con- 
gressional tribute,  but  I  am  compelled 
to  speak  briefly  about  Park  County 
and  the  town  of  Bailey.  CO,  because  of 
what  many  Park  County  residents  feel 
was  a  negative  and  derogatory  depic- 
tion of  their  community  in  the  NBC 
television  program,  "The  Chase." 

Without  going  into  a  description  of 
the  television  show  or  its  creative  mer- 
its, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many 
Bailey  and  Park  County  residents  were 
offended  by  the  suggestion  that  their 
community  is  a  sleepy  community 
"out  of  touch  with  the  20th  century." 
Park  County  residents  who  live  along 
the  U.S.  Highway  285  corridor  resent 
the  progrram's  fictionalized  description 
of  their  lifestyle  as  unsophisticated 
and  out  of  date. 

I  can  only  say  that,  judging  from  the 
growth  this  part  of  Colorado  has  expe- 
rienced in  recent  years,  thousands  of 
Americans  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  itching  to  move  to  Park  Coun- 
ty. 


And  it  is  no  wonder.  This  community 
is  settled  along  the  scenic  Highway  285 
corridor  and  enjoys  proximity  to  the 
Lost  Creek  Wilderness  Area,  one  of 
Colorado's  most  spectacular  locations. 

Although  Park  County  and  Bailey 
residents  enjoy  a  unique  rustic  pioneer 
heritage,  no  one  who  has  ever  been  to 
this  part  of  Colorado  would  ever  say 
that  the  community's  social,  economic 
and  educational  life  is  40  years  behind 
the  times.  Rather,  it  is  a  growing  ar«a 
in  a  location  that  blends  the  best  of 
both  an  urban  and  a  rural  environment. 
Only  the  most  blatant  and  absurd  fic- 
tion would  create  a  contrary  image. 

The  people  of  Bailey  have  taken  the 
insult  in  their  stride.  With  the  assur- 
ance that  comes  from  knowing  they 
are  raising  their  families  in  one  of 
Colorado's  most  beautiful  locations, 
they  certainly  do  not  need  my  assist- 
auice  in  setting  the  record  straight.  But 
as  a  Coloradan,  I  could  not  help  but 
take  a  stab  at  it— and  ask  that  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  which  recently  ran  in 
the  High  Timber  Times  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  High  Timber  Times.  Feb.  14, 19B1) 
"HiCK8vnj.E"  Cries  foul 

NBC's  television  movie  "The  Chase."  aired 
last  Sunday  night  on  KCNC  Channel  4.  was 
bad  to  begin  with. 

But  it  stepped  from  Just  plain  bad  to  awfUl 
with  its  portrayal  not  only  of  Bailey  and  Its 
residents  but  also  of  Denver  area  people  and 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Bailey  area  residents  are  Justified  in  being 
offended.  If  not  outraged,  by  their  portrayal 
In  this  dog  of  a  drama. 

Even  if  we  allowed  the  producers  some  dra- 
matic license  in  their  geography,  like  put- 
ting a  Bailey  sign  in  front  of  Morrison's  fa- 
mous red  rocks  and  pretending  that  Morri- 
son is  Bailey,  we  find  the  producers  of  this 
awful  movie  overstepped  the  bounds  of  good 
taste  in  their  seemingly  intentional  slurs 
against  Bailey. 

It  wasn't  necessary.  But  given  the  quality 
of  the  overall  piece,  it  wasn't  too  surprising. 
It  was  painful  to  watch.  It's  sad  that  such  an 
exciting  true  life  drama  wasn't  portrayed 
more  accurately.  We  believe  the  viewing 
public,  whether  or  not  they  knew  their  geog- 
raphy, would  have  much  preferred  a  factual 
story.  All  characters  in  the  movie,  whether 
hero,  villain  or  ordinary  cltisen  were  shal- 
low, boring  and  corny— hicks  if  you  will. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  in  this 
case,  infinitely  more  interesting  and  in  much 
better  taste.  "The  Chase"  was  the  epitome  of 
Hollywood  sleaze  minus  the  pom.  It  was  not 
Just  an  insult  to  Bailey  residents,  but  to  all 
Denverites  and  all  Coloradans.  In  fact,  it  was 
an  insult  to  all  television  viewers.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  this  one  never  makes  the  rerun 
circuit. 

A  request  for  an  apology  from  NBC  and 
KCNC  is  not  unreasonable.  In  the  meantime, 
your  opinions  are  valuable  and  we  encourage 
you  to  voice  them.  Maybe  it  will  help  put  a 
stop  to  such  trash  on  television.* 


WYOMING:  LEADING  IN 
AGRICULTURE 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.   Mr.   President,   I  am 
proud  to  note  that  we  have  in  Washing- 
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ton.  DC,  this  week  firom  my  State  of 
Wyoming,  19  young  men  and  women 
who  are  Involved  with  the  Wyoming 
Leadership  Education  and  Develop- 
ment Program  [LEAD].  This  program 
was  established  In  1984  through  funding 
firom  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation  and 
the  Wyoming  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  to  develop  agricultural  leader- 
ship. 

LEAD  is  designed  to  broaden  young 
agriculturalists'  perceptions  of  State, 
national,  and  global  issues  through 
study  and  State,  and  national  and 
International  seminars.  This  2-year 
Itrogram  offers  study  tours  to  national 
and  international  areas  with  focus  on 
Government,  economics,  communica- 
tions, social  and  cultural  understand- 
ing. 

Participants  in  the  Wyoming  Leader- 
ship Education  and  Development  pro- 
gram come  Ijrom  every  sector  of  agri- 
culture and  every  part  of  Wyoming. 
Participants  must  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture or  an  ag-related  occupation. 
The  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  agri- 
cultural producers  in  Wyoming  has 
placed  greater  demands  on  our  agricul- 
tural leaders.  The  Wyoming  LEAD  Pro- 
gram will  help  create  a  competent  and 
highly  motivated  cadre  of  agricultiiral 
leaders  able  to  speak  forcefully  and 
articulately  for  agricolture  and  Wyo- 
ming communities. 

I  am  proud  to  have  these  fine  men 
and  women  here  for  their  national  sem- 
inar. They  are  impressive  spokesmen 
for  an  important  Industry,  and  they 
make  a  vast  difference  in  our  State.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  EDWARD  M. 
HALLENBECK 

•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23.  1991,  Edward  M. 
Hallenbeck  retired  after  29  years  of 
Government  service.  As  the  Regional 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  the  Lower  Colorado  Region,  Ed  was 
headquartered  in  Boulder  City,  NV. 
With  the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  this  out- 
standing public  servant. 

In  1963,  4  years  after  graduating  firom 
South  Dakota  State  University  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  electrical  engineering, 
Ed  began  his  Reclamation  career  by 
working  as  an  electrical  engineer  in 
Huron.  SD.  In  1966.  he  moved  to  the 
Boulder  City  regional  office  where  in 
1968  he  was  named  chief  of  the  Power 
Operations  and  Maintenance  Branch. 
In  1969,  he  moved  to  Phoenix  as  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  Parker-Davis 
project  and  was  promoted  to  manager 
of  the  project  in  1971.  Mr.  Hallenbeck 
was  appointed  to  head  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Arisona  Projects  Office 
in  1980.  In  this  position  he  had  the  re- 
■ponalblllty  for  planning  and  con- 
stmctlng  the  central  Arisona  project, 
or  CAP.  the  largest  single  water  re- 
source project  ever  authorized  by  Con- 


gress. In  February  1986,  he  was  named 
Regional  Director  of  Reclamation's 
Lowef  Colorado  Region. 

Among  the  many  awards  and  honors 
that  Id  has  received  are  the  National 
Watei^  Resources  Association  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  and  the  Meri- 
toriovB  Service  Award  of  the  Depart- 
ment )f  the  Interior. 

Eklw  aj:d  Hallenbeck's  accomplish- 
mentt  have  resulted  in  efficient  oper- 
ation bf  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Sys- 
tem, ^nhanced  delivery  of  power  and 
water!  for  public  use,  and  an  improved 
imagg  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Ed  hae  been  a  terrific  resource  for  me 
and  n  y  staff  and  a  tremendous  public 
servant  for  our  country.  His  expertise 
and  dedication  have  been  particularly 
helpfc  1  for  Arizona  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  spet  k  for  the  rest  of  the  delegation 
when  [  say  that  he  will  be  missed. 

I  as  c  that  this  body  Join  me  in  con- 
veyini  r  this  country's  gratitude  for  Ed's 
devot  on  and  exemplary  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America.* 
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Services,  (Irene  learned  how  to  recycle 
laser  printer  toner  cartridges  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  a  remanufiacturing  lab- 
oratory ill  her  garage.  Today,  2  years 
later,  her  company.  Cartridge  Tech- 
nology Njetwork,  Inc.  [CTN],  has  20 
manufactbring  centers,  with  Western 
and  Eastern  regional  headquarters. 

Although  Irene  is  pleased  with  the 
rapid  grofvth  of  her  company,  she  is 
equally  proud  of  the  more  than  40  tons 
of  nonbiodegradable  waste  that  CTN 
has  kept  put  of  Arizona  landfills  alone. 

At  a  t^e  when  our  country  faces 
enormous  environmental  challenges, 
Irene  is  a  fine  example  of  what  a  con- 
scientious citizen  can  do  to  confront 
these  obstacles.  I  ask  that  all  of  my 
colleague^  join  me  in  applauding 
Irene's  n^ble  and  ambitious  undertak- 
ing and  ih  wishing  her  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future.* 


C0SP3NSORS  OF  S.  593,  THE  VIS- 
UAl.  POLLimON  CONTROL  ACT 
OF   1991 

*  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Marc]  7  I  introduced  the  Visual  Pollu- 
tion ( lontrol  Act  of  1991.  In  my  state- 
on  this  bill,  I  listed  the  10  origi- 
nal cc  sponsors  of  S.  593.  Unfortunately, 
becat^  of  a  typographical  error,  one  of 
original  cosponsors,  Senator 
Bent^en,  was  not  printed  on  the  bill. 

My  colleague  from  Texas,  Senator 
Bknt8en,  has  been  an  advocate  of  re- 
formi|ig  the  Federal  billboard  law,  and 
has  provided  imi>ortant  leadership  in 
this  atrea  which  is  much  appreciated.  I 
regret  that  his  name  was  not  printed 
on  tne  bill.  Senator  Bentsen's  con- 
tribution to  this  legislation  has  been 
extremely  valuable,  and  it  is  important 
for  people  to  know  that  he  is  an  origi- 
nal cdsponsor  of  S.  583.* 


I  IRENE  CONLAN 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  overwhelming  solid  waste 
dlspoial  problem  currently  facing  our 
country,  I  thought  it  appropriate  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  efforts  of  Irene  Conlan  of  Scotts- 
dale,  AZ. 

Ireiie,  while  working  for  the  Arizona 
DejMittment  of  Health  Services,  wit- 
nessed the  disposal  of  hundreds  of  laser 
printer  cartridges  into  trash  bins.  She 
was  aware  that  the  cartridges  were 
costing  the  State  of  Arizona  tens  of 
thou^mds  of  dollars  annually,  and  fur- 
thenaore,  she  knew  that  these 
nonbiodegradable  units  were  being 
dimippd  into  Arizona  landfills. 

Ireie  was  unable  to  accept  such  a 
squandering  of  resources  and  energy 
and  decided  to  actively  combat  this 
wasttfulness.  When  she  left  her  posi- 
tion jwith  the  Department  of  Health 


CBO   BUttGET   ESTIMATE   FOR  THE 

niobrIra  scenic  rtver  des- 
ignation ACT  OP  1991 

*Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7,  ihe  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Kesources  filed  the  report  to 
accompany  S.  248,  the  Niobrara  Scenic 
River  Designation  Act  of  1991. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  filed,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  not 
submitted  its  budget  estimate  regard- 
ing this  measure.  The  committee  has 
since  received  this  communication 
f^m  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  I  as}E  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ' 

The  bu4get  estimate  follows: 

COMORESSIONAL  BUDOET  OFFICE. 

I    Wcuhington.  DC.  March  12. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  BEINBTr  JOHNSTON,  Jr., 
Chatrman,  jCommittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resour^,  U.S.  Seriate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  M|i.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Offlce  has  reviewed  S.  248,  the 
Niobrara  $cenic  River  Designation  Act  of 
1961,  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
February  77.  1961.  CBO  estimates  that  enact- 
ment of  S.  348  would  result  In  additional 
management  and  study  costs  totaling  about 
S7SO.00O  ovtor  the  next  five  years,  assuming 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  amounts.  Ad- 
ditional cdsts  are  likely  to  be  incurred  after 
1663  for  lajid  acquisition,  facility  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  new  river  areas; 
however,  ire  are  unable  to  estimate  these 
coats  at  th^s  time.  Enactment  of  S.  348  would 
not  affect  [the  budgets  of  state  or  local  gov- 
ernments. 

S.  348  would  designate  70  miles  of  the 
Niobrara  River  In  Nebraska  as  a  scenic  river 
and  would  grant  recreattonal  river  status  to 
another  25  miles  of  that  rtver  and  to  a  36- 
mlle  segment  of  the  Mlasonrt  River.  An  addi- 
tional 6-mile  segment  of  the  Niobrara  would 
be  studied  1  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  Wild 
and  Scenid  River  system.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  (DOI)  would  be  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  Nlotrara  Scenic  River  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  a  k«creatlonal  river  advisory  group 
for  the  Iifteouri  River.  These  groups  would 
provide  advise  to  DOI  on  the  management  of 
the  rivers.  The  bill  would  also  require  DOI  to 
prepare  t^  studies:  one  on  the  feaslbilltiy  of 
creating  a  national  recreation  area  adjacent 
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to  the  recreational  segment  of  the  Niobrara 
River,  and  another  on  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing the  Niobrara-Buffalo  Prairie  Na- 
tional Park.  Finally,  S.  348  would  authorize 
the  appro[>rlatlon  of  whatever  sums  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  these  activities. 

Based  on  information  from  the  National 
Park  Service,  CBO  estimates  that  enactment 
of  S.  248  would  result  in  costs  of  about 
S3SO,000  for  planning  and  $400,000  for  the  stud- 
ies authorized  in  the  bill.  These  costs  would 
be  incurred  over  a  three-year  period.  Support 
of  the  advisory  commissions  is  expected  to 
cost  about  saO.OOO  annually. 

Enactment  of  S.  248  would  also  result  in 
certain  other  costs,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, facility  construction,  and  ongoing  river 
operations.  The  NPS  is  unable  to  provide  us 
with  the  information  necessary  to  estimate 
these  costs  until  after  it  completes  manage- 
ment planning  activities,  probably  in  1994. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  direct  spending  or 
receipts  and  therefore  would  not  affect  pay- 
as-you-go  scoring. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
The  CBO  staff  contact  la  Theresa  Gullo,  who 
can  be  reached  at  226-2860. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director.* 


MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM  REAUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  decade,  Congress  has  passed  a 
variety  of  laws  to  ensure  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  heavy  trucks  and  buses  on  our 
Nation's  highways.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
several  colleagues  on  yet  another  bill 
to  improve  highway  transportation 
safety. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  summarize 
these  efforts  over  the  last  decade.  The 
congressional  effort  on  motor  carrier 
safety  started  in  1962  when  we  created 
the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance 
Program,  which  is  known  as  MCSAP. 
This  program  provides  funds  to  States 
to  do  roadside  safety  inspections  of 
commercial  drivers  and  vehicles  and 
safety  audits  at  the  terminals  of  motor 
carriers.  MCSAP  has  far  exceeded  even 
the  high  expectations  of  those  of  us 
who  created  it.  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
MCSAP  funded  1.6  million  roadside  in- 
spections and  9,863  safety  audits.  In  the 
State  of  Missouri  alone.  MCSAP  funded 
61,360  roadside  inspections  and  496  safe- 
ty audits.  Those  safety  inspections  and 
audits  have  removed  thousands  of  un- 
safe vehicles  and  drivers  fi-om  the  road. 

Five  years  ago,  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1966.  That  legislation 
prohibits  drivers  firom  spreading  their 
bad  driving  records  over  numerous  li- 
censes. It  also  eliminates  the  20-State 
practice  of  giving  a  commercial  license 
to  applicants  who  may  have  taken  a 
driving  test  in  nothing  more  than  a 
subcompact  car. 

Three  years  ago,  I  sponsored  the 
Truck  and  Bus  Safety  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1968— a  bill  that  became 
law  as  an  amendment  to  the  Omnibus 


Drug  Initiative  Act  of  1968.  This  legis- 
lation eliminated  a  loophole  allowing 
heavy  trucks  and  buses  to  operate 
within  vast  urban  commercial  zones 
without  obeying  critical  Federal  safety 
regulations.  The  act  also  required  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  [DOT] 
rulemaking  on  driver  compliance  with 
the  hours-of-service  regulations,  which 
help  to  prevent  driver  fatigue. 

Last  year,  we  passed  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  Act  of  1990.  This  legislation 
prohibited  any  trucking  firm  that  re- 
ceives a  DOT  unsatisfactory  safety  rat- 
ing firom  hauling  hazardous  materials. 
It  also  prohibited  bus  companies  with 
unsatisfactory  safety  ratings  fi-om 
transporting  passengers.  In  addition,  it 
required  DOT  to  establish  a  program  to 
ensure  that  commercial  vehicles  which 
fail  roadside  safety  inspections  do  not 
return  to  the  highway  without  fixing 
safety  problems. 

Although  these  and  other  laws  rep- 
resent great  progress,  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  Medium  and  heavy  truck 
and  bus  accidents  account  for  almost 
6.000  deaths  in  this  country  annually. 
Eighty  percent  of  those  killed  were  not 
truck  drivers,  but  rather  occupcmts  of 
passenger  cars.  Each  year,  motor  car- 
rier accidents  also  account  for  about 
160,000  injuries.  Many  of  these  acci- 
dents not  only  Involve  loss  of  life  and 
injuries,  but  also  the  loss  of  countless 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  form  of  traf- 
fic delays  and  cleanup  expenses. 

In  September  of  last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, a  collision  between  two  trucks  on 
1-70  in  St.  Charles,  MO,  set  off  an  ex- 
plosion that  killed  one  driver  and 
closed  this  vital  highway  for  6  hours. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent such  tragedies.  The  majority  of 
motor  carriers  and  commercial  drivers 
take  their  safety  responsibilities  seri- 
ously. The  bill  we  are  introducing,  the 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance  Pro- 
gram Reauthorization  Act  of  1991,  fo- 
cuses on  the  few  operators  who  dis- 
regard safety. 

Improved  highway  safety  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  ExON,  chairman  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  for  tak- 
ing the  lead.  In  addition.  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Kasten,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subconunittee  for  his 
support. 

Anticipating  MCSAP's  reauthoriza- 
tion, the  Commerce  Committee  com- 
missioned an  extensive  study  of  the 
program  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  [CRS].  CRS  found  that  MCSAP 
enjoys  broad  support  firom  the  adminis- 
tration, the  States,  and  the  trucking 
industry  for  its  reduction  of  commer- 
cial vehicle  crashes  that  cost  lives  and 
cause  injuries  and  invperty  losses.  CRS 
also  found,  however,  that  MCSAP  could 
be  strengthened  significantly  if  it  in- 
creased its  efforts  on  driver-related 
causes  of  commercial  vehicle  crashes. 

CRS  found  that  driver-related  fac- 
tors, such  as  reckless  driving  behavior. 


drug  and  alcohol  use,  fiitigue,  and  lack 
of  adequate  training,  are  the  i»incipal 
causes  of  commercial  vehicle  acci- 
dents. Similarly,  a  1968  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  [OTA]  study  that 
found  that  human  error  is  the  cause  of 
over  60  percent  of  motor  carrier  acci- 
dents. In  addition,  a  Federal  Highway 
Administration-sponsored  study  found 
that  95  percent  of  iireventable  acci- 
dents are  related  to  driver  factors. 

Presently,  MCSAP  does  very  little 
driver  oriented  enforcement.  To  deter- 
mine whether  a  driver  is  fatigued, 
MCSAP  inspectors  examine  the  log- 
books in  which  drivers  record  their 
hours.  Inspectors  also  do  cursory 
checks  to  determine  if  drivers  have  a 
medical  certificate  and  a  license. 
MCSAP  does  not,  however,  address 
commercial  driver  errors  resulting 
from  reckless  driving  behavior,  such  as 
excessive  speeding,  improper  lane 
changes,  and  tailgating.  In  addition, 
MCSAP  plays  only  a  limited  role  in 
drug  interdiction  and  drugged  and 
drunk  driving  enforcement.  Moreover, 
MCSAP  inspectors  are  not  prepared  or 
equipped  to  take  on  the  task  of  road- 
side checks  on  the  status  of  drivers' 
CDL's.  This  biU  expands  MCSAP's  ml»- 
sion  to  include  these  factors  in  the  fti- 
ture. 

Drugs  are  everywhere  in  today's  soci- 
ety. The  trucking  industry  is  no  excep- 
tion. For  example,  in  January  1968.  the 
Office  of  the  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral released  the  results  of  a  6-month 
sting  operation  in  which  130  people 
were  arrested  for  selling  cocaine, 
speed,  and  other  drugs  to  truckdrivers 
at  truckstope.  Undercover  officers  re- 
ported that  the  drug  trade  was  so  ac- 
tive, in  many  Instances,  that  by  the 
time  they  could  reach  a  drug  pusher 
advertising  drugs  over  his  CB  radio, 
the  sale  was  already  completed.  Such 
drug  sales  at  truckstope  and  over  CB 
radios  are  common. 

Drug  use  by  truck  and  bus  drivers  is 
not  a  victimless  crime.  In  May  of  1968, 
a  truck  driver  rammed  more  than  two 
dozen  vehicles  on  an  L.A.  freeway,  but 
miraculously  caused  only  minor  inju- 
ries. Police  found  drug  paraidienalla,  a 
partly  smoked  marijuana  cigarette, 
and  other  narcotics  in  his  cab.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1988.  near  Fort  Hancock.  TX.  a 
truck  driver  forced  several  motorists 
off  the  highway,  killing  a  woman.  After 
shooting  a  police  officer,  he  tried  to 
run  the  officer  down  with  his  tractor 
trailer.  The  police  on  the  scene  said  the 
driver  was  on  drugs.  There  was  a  simi- 
lar tragedy  in  December  of  1988.  The 
driver  of  a  tractor  trailer  rig  went  on 
an  80-mile  long  rampage  down  Inter- 
state 10  and  through  rush  hour  traffic 
in  San  Antonio.  During  this  rampage, 
the  huge  truck  crashed  into  more  than 
20  other  vehicles  and  seriously  injured 
2  people.  When  the  driver  was  arrested, 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  that  he  had 
done  anything  wrong.  Police  later 
found  cocaine  in  the  cab  of  the  truck 
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and  filed  dnxg  chargres  against  the 
driver. 

We  must  stop  these  tra«:edies.  Since 
truck  stops  are  the  most  common 
places  for  drug  sales  to  commercial 
drivers,  our  bill  doubles  the  penalty 
level  for  persons  convicted  of  distribut- 
ing drugs  within  1,000  feet  of  a  truck 
stop.  This  provision  is  modeled  after  a 
provision  in  the  Omnibus  Drug  Initia- 
tive Act  of  1988.  which  establishes 
drug-flree  zones  around  our  Nation's 
schools.  Drug-free  school  zones  protect 
our  children  fW>m  drug  dealers  by  dou- 
bling penalties  for  pushers  who  sell 
drugs  near  schools  or  playgrounds.  By 
establishing  similar  zones  around  our 
Nation's  truck  stops,  we  can  reduce  the 
supply  of  drugs  to  truck  drivers.  This 
IH^vision  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate as  part  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Act  of  1990.  I  hope  that  it  will  become 
law  this  year. 

This  legislation  contains  a  number  of 
other  provisions  that  will  enable 
trucks  and  buses  to  operate  more  safe- 
ly. Our  bill  requires  DOT  to  conduct  a 
rulemaking  on  whether  brake  perform- 
ance improvements,  such  as  antilock 
braking  systems  and  better  brake  com- 
patibility, are  needed.  In  March  1987, 
DOT  completed  a  congressionally  or- 
dered study,  which  determined  that 
poor  brake  periormance  contributed  to 
one-third  of  all  truck  accidents.  Since 
that  time,  both  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  and  OTA  have  con- 
cluded truck  safety  studies  that  find 
brake  performance  a  leading  factor  in 
truck  accidents. 

In  the  mid-1970'8  DOT  wrote  a  rule 
requiring  antilock  brakes  which  were 
primitive  in  desigrn.  Because  these 
brakes  had  mechanical  problems,  the 
DOT  rule  was  struck  down  by  the 
courts.  Over  the  past  decade,  a  new 
generation  of  successful  antilock 
brakes  has  emerged.  These  brakes  are 
widely  used  in  Europe  and  will  be  re- 
quired on  all  European  £k;onomic  Com- 
munity registered  commercial  vehicles 
this  fall.  Moreover,  there  is  already  a 
large  stopping  distance  differential  be- 
tween cars  and  large  trucks  and  buses, 
which  is  being  exacerbated  because 
many  cars  are  being  equipped  with 
antilock  brakes.  With  these  technology 
advances  in  antilock  brakes  and  the 
documented  safety  problem  posed  by 
current  truck  braking  systems,  the 
time  has  come  for  a  DOT  rulemaking 
on  whether  to  require  brake  perform- 
ance improvements. 

Finally,  this  measure  requires  DOT 
to  establish  penalties  for  those  who 
continue  to  operate  trucks  and  buses 
placed  out  of  service  for  safety  infrac- 
tions, and  to  develop  guidelines  for  en- 
suring that  State  intrastate  motor  car- 
rier roles  are  consistent  with  Federal 
Interstate  motor  carrier  safety  regula- 
tions. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  truck  and  bus  safety 
legislation.* 
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HONORING  JASON  YUAN 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  very  good  friend  who 
recen  ,ly  received  an  important  pro- 
moticp. 

Fori  11  years,  Jason  Yuan  has  been 
the  ciief  congressional  liaison  for  the 
Repul  lie  of  China.  He  has  nurtured  the 
stead; '  Improvement  of  United  States- 
Taiwanese  relations,  and  has  been  a 
truly  indispensable  diplomatic  re- 
sour  c(  1. 

The  Republic  of  Taiwan  has  seen  fit 
to  n  cognize  Mr.  Yuan's  years  of 
achie' ement  with  a  significant  pro- 
motio  a.  Mr.  Yuan  will  soon  be  serving 
as  Aisistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
charg!  of  North  American  Affairs  in 
the  lepublic  of  China's  Ministry  of 
Foreii  -n  Affairs. 

I  ho  pe  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  coE  gratulating  Mr.  Yuan.  We  will  all 
miss  ]  im.« 


Af)DIFICATIONS  TO  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  76 


Mr.  bROWN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
7,  199:  ,  when  amendment  No.  27  to  S. 
419  wa  s  sent  to  the  desk  as  a  freestand- 
ing re  solution  (S.  Res.  76)  certain  modi- 
ficatiins  that  had  been  agreed  to  upon 
requei  t  by  Senator  Pell  were  inad- 
vertei  tly  not  included.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unani|nous  consent  that  Senate  Reso- 
76  be  modified  and  reflect  the 
following  changes  which  are  sent  to  the 
desk 

The 
objection, 


PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


^^0MINATION  OF  A.  LAMAR 
ALEXANDER 

Mr.  tlUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  if  in  ex- 
ecutlM  e  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t  lat  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  nc  mination  of  A.  Lamar  Alexander, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Education,  there  be 
2  hous  of  debate  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber o;  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Huma  1  Resources  or  their  designees: 
that  a  t  the  conclusion  or  yielding  back 
of  tin  le,  the  Senate  proceed  without 
any  ii  tervening  action  to  vote  on  the 
nomii  ation;  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider )€  tabled;  that  the  President  be 
immei  lately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action;  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislt  tive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  in  order  to  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 

The  [PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeks  and  nays  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
secon4. 

The  Areas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  N^N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimois  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  ;o  the  immediate  consider- 
ation en  I  loc  of  Calendar  Nos.  23,  24,  29, 
and  35;  tli  at  the  bills  be  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed;  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  agreed  to;  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  the  passage  of  these  items 
be  laid  upon  the  table  en  bloc;  and  that 
the  preaiiible,  where  appropriate,  be 
agreed  toJ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection]  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  state- 
ment relating  to  these  calendar  items 
appear  ad  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Recx)rd  and  that  the  consideration  of 
these  iteifis  appear  individually  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectionJ  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  measures  agreed  to  and  deemed 
read  a  thlf'd  time  and  passed  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


ALBERT  I 
SIONi 

The  CO] 
Res.  11)  t( 
Congressij 
was  consif 
The  pre< 
The  coi 
preamble,! 


EINSTEIN         CONGRES- 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

current  resolution   (S.   Con. 
establish  an  Albert  Einstein 
nal     Fellowship     Program, 
ered,  and  agreed  to. 
ble  was  agreed  to. 
current  resolution,  and  the 
are  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  11 
Whereas  k  need  exists  to  facilitate  under- 
standing,  aommunlcatlon,   and   cooperation 
between  Cqngress  and  the  science  education 
community: 

Whereas  the  science  education  community 
includes  a^  cadre  of  nationally  recognized 
outstanding  secondary  school  science  and 
mathemati(:s  teachers;  and 

Whereas  |  secondary  school  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  can  provide  Insight 
into  education  programs  that  work  effec- 
tively. Nowi  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  py  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring). 
SECTION  1.  tELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  GeBeral.— The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  ol  the  Senate  are  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Triangle 
Coalition  f)r  Science  and  Technology  Edu- 
cation to  establish  an  Albert  Einstein  Con- 
gressional Fellowship  Program  (referred  to 
In  this  con«urrent  resolution  as  the  "fellow- 
ship program"),  which  provides  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  b^lnnlng  with  fiscal  year  1991.  two 
fellowships  I  within  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves  (referred  to  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  the  rHouse  fellowships")  and  two  fel- 
lowships within  the  Senate  (referred  to  in 
this  concurrent  resolution  as  the  "Senate 
fellowships'"). 

(b)  RESPONSiBiLrnES.— The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempoie  of  the  Senate  may  enter  Into 
the  agreement  described  in  subsection  (a), 
and  fund  fellowships  as  specified  in  section 

If    the    Triangle    Coalition    for 
Technology  Education— 
(1)  underliakes  the  application  responsibil- 
ities referr^  to  in  section  2(a); 


4(a),    only 
Science  and 
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(2)  participates  in  the  evaluation  referred 
to  in  section  3;  and 

(3)  provides  the  funding  for  administration 
and  evaluation  costs  referred  to  in  section 
4(b). 

SBC  S.  SKLKCTKm  PBOCXS& 

(a)  APPLICATION.— The  Triangle  Coalition 
for  Science  and  Technology  Education 
shall— 

(1)  publicize  the  fellowship  program; 

(2)  develop  and  administer  an  application 
process;  and 

(3)  conduct  an  initial  screening  of  appli- 
cants for  the  fellowship  program. 

(b)  Selection.- 

(1)  HOUSE  FELLOWSHIPS.— The  Speaker  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  consultation  with  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  party  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  each  se- 
lect one  of  the  recipients  of  the  House  fellow- 
ships. 

(2)  Senate  fellowships.— The  President 
pro  tempore  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  in  consultation  with  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  party  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate,  shall  each  select  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  Senate  fellowships. 

(c)  Placement  of  Fellowships.- 

(1)  House  fellowships.— The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Members  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)(1).  may  place  one  fellowship  re- 
cipient on  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  one  recipient  on  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Either  or  both  of  these  recipients  may  in- 
stead serve  on  the  personal  staff  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Senate  fellowships.— The  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  in  consultation 
with  the  Members  referred  to  In  subsection 
(bX2).  may  place  one  fellowship  recipient  on 
the  staff  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  and  one  recipient  on  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation.  Either  or  both 
of  these  recipients  may  instead  serve  on  the 
personal  staff  of  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  EuoiBLE  Recipients.— Recipients  shall 
be  selected  trom  a  pool  of  nationally  recog- 
nized outstanding  secondary  school  science 
and  mathematics  teachers.  The  pool  shall  in- 
clude teachers  who  have  received  Presi- 
dential Awards  for  Excellence  in  Science  and 
Mathematics  Teaching,  as  established  by 
section  117(a)  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
1881b),  or  other  similar  recognition  of  skills, 
eziperience,  and  ability  as  science  or  mathe- 
matics teachers. 

(c)  Compensation.— 

(1)  HOUSE  fellowships.— The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  fU  the 
compensation  of  each  recipient  of  a  House 
fellowship. 

(2)  Senate  fellowships.- The  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  each  recipient  of  a  Senate  fel- 
lowship. 

(f)  Length  of  Term.— Each  fellowship  re- 
cipient shall  serve  for  a  period  of  up  to  1 
year. 

SBC  S.  BVALUATION. 

The  Chairman  of  each  committee  referred 
to  in  section  2(b)  and  the  Executive  Director 


of  the  Triangle  Coalition  for  Science  and 
Technology  Education  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  as 
appropriate,  an  annual  report  evaluating  the 
fellowship  program,  and  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  continuation 
of  the  program. 

SBC  4.  FUNDING. 

(a)  Fellowships.— 

(1)  House  fellowships.— For  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992,  the  funds  necessary  to  is-ovide 
any  House  fellowships  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  S40,000  in 
fiscal  year  1991  and  $42,500  in  flscal  year  1992 
for  the  House  fellowships. 

(2)  Senate  fellowships.— For  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992,  the  funds  necessary  to  provide 
any  Senate  fellowships  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $40,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  and 
$42,500  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Senate  fel- 
lowshliw. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATION  AND  EVALUATION.— The 

Triangle  Coalition  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Eklucation  shall  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  fel- 
lowship program  and  for  the  evaluation  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3. 


PRINTING  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF 
THE  RULES  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  SENATE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  58)  to  author- 
ize the  printing  of  a  collection  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate,  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  58 

Resolved,  That  a  collection  of  the  rules  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
related  materials,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  600  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  PERSIAN 
GULF  CONFLICT  EMERGENCY 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

The  bill  (H.R.  1176)  to  provide  author- 
izations for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  certain 
emergency  costs  associated  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  ISRAEL  ACT  OF 
1991 

The  bill  {H.R.  1284)  to  authorize 
emergency  supplemental  assistance  for 
Israel  for  additional  costs  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

clarification  of  emergency  DESIGNATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  expediting  the  authorizing 
process  and  protecting  the  1990  Budget 
Enforcement  Act,  I  would  like  to  en- 


gage in  a  brief  exchange  with  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  understand  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  I 
believe  that  we  can  reach  an  accommo- 
dation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I,  too,  am  concerned 
that  we  make  clear  that  the  language 
in  this  bill  in  no  way  seeks  to  alter, 
amend  or  interpret  the  1990  Budget  En- 
forcement Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  factual  situation  in 
this  case  is  that  on  March  7,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  the  Congress  for  a  dire 
emergency  supplemental  approi>rlation 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  stated  that  "Pur- 
suant to  section  251(bX2XD)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  I 
am  hereby  designating  this  supple- 
mental request,  in  the  amount  speci- 
fied, as  an  emergency  requirement." 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  requested  by 
the  President  and  would  have  the  Con- 
gress join  the  President  in  designating 
this  specific  authorization  of  an  appro- 
priation as  meeting  an  emergency  re- 
quirement. Nothing  more  or  less  is  in- 
tended, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  correspondence  from  the 
President  to  which  I  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Whtte  housb, 
Washington.  March  7.  1991. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  ask  Congress  to  consider  a  request 
for  a  dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  FY  1991  in  the  amojint  of 
$650,000,000  for  International  Security  Assist- 
ance. Pursuant  to  section  251(bX2KDXi)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  I  am  hereby 
designating  this  supplemental  request.  In  the 
amount  specified,  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment. 

The  details  of  this  request  are  set  forth  in 
the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  concur 
with  his  comments  and  obeervations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GeoroeBush. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  managers 
of  the  bill  agree  that  the  language  in 
this  bill  stating  that  the  ftmds  author- 
ized be  "designated  emergency  require- 
ments pursuant  to  section 
251(bK2)(DXi)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1965"  is  intended  solely  to  indicate  con- 
gressional concurrence  with  the  emer- 
gency designation  communicated  to 
the  Congress  in  the  President's  letter 
of  March  7? 

Mr.  PELL.  With  regard  to  this  spe- 
cific authorization,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  the  sequence  of  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  designation  of 
an  emergency  is  not  at  issue  here.  In- 
deed, Members  of  Congress  were  the 
first  to  urge  emergency  aid  for  Israel 
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to  otEset  part  of  the  cost  that  the  State 
of  Israel  incurred  during  the  recent  war 
In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  concur. 

SUPPLKMKNTAL  STATS  DEPARTMENT  AND  AID 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  the  majority 
leader  in  scheduling  so  quickly  the  two 
supplemental  authorization  bills  the 
companions  of  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  ordered  reported  on 
Thursday,  March  7.  Action  on  these 
bills  today  will  provide  the  necessary 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  be 
considered  this  week  in  the  Senate  Ap- 
proiolations  Committee. 

Both  of  the  bills  are  related  to  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
The  first  provides  S19.3  million  in  addi- 
tional authorization  to  cover  emer- 
gency costs  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  second 
authorizes  S650  million  in  additional 
assistance  to  Israel  to  compensate  that 
country  for  losses  suffered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 
Both  bills  authorize  in  full  the  requests 
made  by  the  administration,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  both  bills. 

THE  EMERGENCY  ISRAEL  AID  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
wasrs  opposed  foreign  aid,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  vote  "no"  on  the  Israel  aid 
package.  The  American  people  simply 
do  not  understand  why  billions  of  their 
hard-earned  money  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  countries  with  so  little 
to  show  for  it. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  indeed 
situations  when  it  seems  that  foreign 
aid  would  solve  a  problem,  or  help  an 
ally.  Israel  is  one  of  these  hard  cases. 
It  is  particularly  a  hard  case  right  now, 
when  Israel  has  not  only  suffered  direct 
blows,  but  has  had  a  high  level  of  mili- 
tary expense  in  calling  up  its  reserves 
and  keeping  its  troops  on  24-hour  alert 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  More- 
over, Israel's  cooperation  with  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  the  coalition  forces 
has  demonstrated  Israel's  deep  com- 
mitment to  partnership  with  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

But  in  the  long  run,  Israel  must  real- 
ize the  United  States  foreign  aid  is  a 
two-edged  sword.  United  States  aid  has 
become  a  line-item  in  the  Israeli  budg- 
et. Every  dollar  we  give  makes  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  Israel  to  normal- 
ize its  economy.  Every  dollar  we  give  is 
a  link  in  an  iron  chain  that  makes  Is- 
rael so  dependent  upon  the  whims  of 
the  United  States  State  Department 
that  Israel's  independence  of  action,  its 
very  freedom  to  pursue  its  most  vital 
long-term  interests  is  threatened. 

Even  now,  it  is  clear  that  the  policy 
being  proposed  for  peace  in  the  region 
is  a  policy  that  Israel  has  long  identi- 
fied as  a  threat  to  its  survival.  Nothing 
has  changed  since  the  gvlt  war  to  sug- 
gest that  the  surrender  of  actual  terri- 
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tories  for  alleged  peace  will  guarantee 
Israel's  survival. 

}d,   the  gulf  war  demonstrates 

>site.  Saddam  Hussein  imposed 

kind  of  peace  on  Kuwait  on  Au- 

Yet  the  United  States  believed, 

id  including  August  1,  that  Ku- 

secure. 

had  enough  difficulty  defend- 
ing itfcelf  against  missiles  launched 
from  aj  distance  of  200  nules.  Can  you 
imagiiie  the  problem  if  the  missiles  had 
been  l|.unched  from  the  mountaintops 
state  10  or  15  miles  from  Tel 

ver,  the  recent  subjugation  of 
stian  community  in  Lebanon, 
installation  of  a  Syrian-con- 
puppet  government,  with  the 
ence    of    the    United    States 
epartment,  is  an  example  that 
Israel  fiust  examine  with  care. 

Fina  ly,  Israel  has  already  given  up 
90  percent  of  the  territories  that  it  oc- 
during  the  6-day  war,  and  sub- 
stanti^ly  complied  with  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 24 1,  yet  it  has  had  little  experience 
of  peac  B. 

nassive  levels  of  United  States 
aid  that  Israel  has  accepted  in 
the  pait,  and  is  seeking  at  the  present 
momei  t,  could  well  create  an 
unhealthy  leverage  against  Israel  in 
the  forthcoming  talks,  and  make  it  dlf- 
or  impossible,  for  Israel  to 
freely  about  its  future, 
imder  no  illusion  that  the 
bill  will  fail.  And  even  if  it 
the  appropriation  conmilttees 
have  a:  ready  declared  their  willingness 
to  proade  the  funds  without  an  au- 
thoriz4tion.  Nevertheless,  as  a  friend  of 
I  vote  "no"  because  I  believe 
no-vote  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  Israel  in  the  long  run. 
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ftpLASURES  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  that  Calendar  Nos. 

'  12  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectibn,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Air  "HORIZING  TESTIMONY  OF 
EN  PLOYEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  I 
send  t*  the  desk  a  resolution  on  au- 
thorization of  testimony  by  a  Senate 
emplosfee  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  issistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  folic  ws: 

A  resc  lution  (S.  Res.  80)  to  authorize  testi- 
mony b^  a  Senate  employee  in  the  case  of 
Tennesape  vs.  Hutchinson.  No.  9100652MMACI 
(General  Sessions  Court  of  Knox  County)  and 
related  tases. 


Gore's  Knfc 
refused  tc 
closed  at 
of    Tennei 
charges  > 
Keith 
resentativi 
been  subi 
nessee  to 
pass.  The ! 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ito  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  thje  resolution? 

There  baing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.   MrtCHELL.   Mr.   President,   on 
January   14,   1991,   a  number  of  dem- 
onstrators! were   arrested   at    Senator 
xville,  TN,  office  after  they 
leave  when  the  office  was 
e  end  of  the  day.  The  State 
ee    has    brought    trespass 
Inst  these  individuals. 
1,  Senator  Gore's  field  rep- 
in  his  Knoxville  office,  has 
enaed  by  the  State  of  Ten- 
estify  at  the  trials  for  tres- 

—   following  resolution  would 

authorize  him,  and  any  other  employee 
in  Senator  Gore's  office  who  may  be 
asked,  to  testify,  except  concerning 
matters  fof  which  a  privilege  should  be 
asserted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  if  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  80)  was  agreed 
to. 
The  preahible  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,   with   its   preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  80 
the  case  of  Tennessee  v.  Ralph 
No.  9100652MMACI,  and  related 
In  the  General  Sessions  Court 
nty  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
n  employee  In  Senator  Gore's 
ce,  has  been  subpoened  by  the 
essee  to  testify  at  trial; 
y  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  er  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  the! Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  ythen  It  appears  that  testimony 
by  a  Senate  employee  may  be  needed  In  any 
court  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  to  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  th€(  Senate:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  "piat  Keith  ffill,  and  any  other 
employee  ln(  Senator  Gore's  office  who  may 
be  asked,  is  jauthorlzed  to  testify  in  the  case 
of  Tennessee  v.  Hutchinson,  and  related 
cases,  except  concerning  matters  for  which  a 
privilege  should  be  asserted. 

NU»  N.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
the  vote. 

Mr.  SMirn.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  thq  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Whereas, 
Hutchinson 
cases,  pendii 
of  Knox  Coi 
Keith  Hill, 
Knoxville  o: 
state  of  Teni 

Whereas, 


Mr. 
reconsider 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  NXJNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:45  a.m.,  March 
14;  that  foUowing  the  prayer,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  I  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date;  that  the  time  for  the  leaders  be 
reserved  fqr  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  there  jthen  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  qot   to   extend  beyond   10:15 
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a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein;  that  the  time  between  9:45  and 
10  o'clock  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee,  and 
from  10  a.m.  until  10:15  a.m.  Senators 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:45 
A.M. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the 
previous  order  until  9:45  a.m.,  Thurs- 
day. March  14, 1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:35  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday, 
March  14, 1991,  at  9:45  a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  13. 1991: 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

JAMB  A.  NUZUM.  OP  VmOINIA.  TO  BB  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  0.8  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  TOR  THE 
REMAOtDBl  OP  THE  TBtM  EXPDUNO  JUNE  1(  Ml  VICE 
RONALD  A.  CASS.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

RAOUL  LORD  CARROLL.  OK  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA. TO  BE  PRESIDENT.  GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORT- 
GAGE ASSOCIATION.  VICE  ARTHUR  J  HTT.l    RESUNID 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^ATIVES— Wed7i€8day, 


iRIS 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Gephardt].' 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication firom  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC, 

March  13.  1991. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Richard 
A.  GEPHARDT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er 

With  all  the  needs  of  the  world  before 
us.  O  God,  we  pray  that  the  hopes  for 
peace  will  be  realized  and  new  under- 
standing will  benefit  all  people.  At  this 
special  time  when  the  focus  of  many  is 
on  building  for  security  and  confidence 
between  those  who  have  been  at  en- 
mity, we  pray  for  us  and  for  every  per- 
son the  gift  of  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of 
respect.  And  with  Your  blessing  O  God, 
may  we  use  our  energy  and  best  efforts 
to  seek  the  way  of  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation for  this  is  Your  will  for  us.  In 
Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
tile  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  iMresent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPE;AK£R  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  292.  nays  98. 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
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Ackennai 

AlexandH 

Andenoa 

Andrews  { 

Andrews  (KJ) 

Andrews  (^X) 

AnnuDzlo 

Anthony  j 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCotn 

Bacchus 

Banisrd 

Barrett 

Bateman 

Bellenaoi 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BevlU 

Bllbray 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfle  I 

Browdar 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustaroa^te 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampbelljlCO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Can- 

Clement 

CUngar 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Combest  '. 

Condtt     j 

Conyers  | 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cnnnlnglfim 

Daiden 

DavU 

deU( 

DeFaito 

DeLaora 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donndl] 

Dooley 

DorganCllD) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dnrbln 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

EdwardstCA) 

Edwards  ;TX) 

Eroenoi 

Encel 

BncUik 

Erdrelcl 

Espy 

Evans 

Faacell 

Fawell 

Fazio 


TX) 
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[Roll  No.  43] 

YEAS— 292 

Felglian 

Fish 

Fotrlletta 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CTT) 

Frost 

Oaydoe 

(}e]denson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUljnor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

GoDxalez 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hams 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 
Hayes  (LA) 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobeon 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CD 

Johnson  (SO) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Koetmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwen 


McOrath 

McHugh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ> 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Posbard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Rlggs 

RinaUo 

Rltter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Scheuer 

SchifT 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 


Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 

Bmtt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 


Allard 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bentley 

Bllirakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Running 

Burton 

CUunp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conghlln 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DooUttle 

Edwards  (OK) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Goodllng 

Goes 

Orandy 

Hancock 

Hastert 

Heney 


Applegate 

Archer 

Barton 

(Hiapman 

Collins  (MI) 

Cox  (CA) 

Crane 

Dellums 

Doman  (CA) 

Dymally 

Early 

Fields 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 


Mr 
"yea"  to 

Mr.  YATRON 
"nay"  to 

So  the 

The  resilt 
as  above 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is 
n  lerted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  o 


Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thornton 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Viscloeky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Waxman 

NAYS— 98 

Henry 

Herger 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lowety  (CA) 

Machtley 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Moorfaead 

Morella 

Murphy 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Paxon 

Porter 
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Geren 

Gray 

Hammeischmldt 

Hefner 

Hochbrueckner 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jefferson 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Levlne  (CA) 

Marlenee 

HfUme 

MlUer  (OH) 


Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 


(luillen 

Ramstad 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberta 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santomm 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Steams 

Stomp 

Sondquist 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Wolf 

Yoong  (AK) 

Zlnuner 


Moran 

Mrazek 

Neal  (NO 

Orton 

Pursell 

Sanders 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Torres 

Udall 

Washington 

Waters 

Wilson 


D    1126 
PAKON  changed  his  vote  from 


1  lay." 

changed  his  vote  from 
'yea." 
4oumal  was  approved. 

of  the  vote  was  announced 
Recorded.         ] 


2K)7  p.m. 
the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
abiy  absent  on  offictal  business  during  rollcail 
votes.  Had  I  been  present  on  the  House  floor 
t  would  have  cast  my  vote  as  follows: 

Roll  No.  43,  yea  on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's 
approval  of  the  Journal. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  rolteall 
vote  hto.  43  of  the  Journal  I  was  unavoidably 
detained.  Had  I  been  present  I  woukJ  have 
voted  "yea." 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
SCHIPF]  to  lead  the  House  In  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  SCHIFF  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  com- 
mending the  people  of  Mongolia  on  their 
first  multiparty  elections. 

The  message  also  announced,  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-304,  as 
amended  by  Public  99-7,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  Craig,  to  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  vice 
Mr.  McClure. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  JOBS  FOR 
AMERICAN  WORKERS 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, the  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Indiana  received  some  bad  news.  Allied 
Products  Corp.  announced  that  after  26 
years  of  business,  it  would  be  closing 
down  its  South  Bend  stamping  divi- 
sion. 

Over  500  people  in  South  Bend— work- 
ing men  and  women  with  children  and 
mortgages  and  bills  to  pay— need  their 
jobs  with  Allied  Products. 

When  the  Studebaker  Co.  collapsed  in 
1964.  Allied  Products  started  the  South 
Bend  stamping  division,  a  plant  that 
assembles  stamp  metal  parts  such  as 
hoods,  dash  boards,  seats,  and  quarter 
panels  for  Ford.  General  Motors,  and 
Chrysler  automobiles. 


This  is  an  operation  that's  all  Amer- 
ican—they've never  gotten  a  foreign 
job  in  the  South  Bend  plant.  It  is  a 
plant  that's  been  in  business  for  26 
years  and  has  been  profitable  for  every 
single  one  of  those  26  years. 

But,  the  owners  say,  poor  economic 
conditions  and  competition  from  for- 
eign automakers  are  forcing  the  South 
Bend  stamping  division  to  close. 

This  is  the  third  severe  blow  to  the 
Third  District  in  recent  memory,  as 
the  closing  of  Whitehall  Laboratories 
in  Elkhart,  IN  and  the  Uniroyal  plant 
in  Mishawaka  have  also  dealt  severe 
blows  to  workers  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad  to  say  that 
these  developments  are  not  unique  to 
my  congressional  district.  In  fact,  over 
187,400  men  and  women  in  Indiana  were 
unemployed  in  January  of  this  year. 
And  all  indications  are  that  January's 
6.7  percent  unemployment  rate  in  Indi- 
ana is  on  the  rise. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  have  or  will 
soon  have  to  face  a  group  of  workers — 
workers  like  those  at  Allied,  White- 
hall, and  Uniroyal  whose  jobs  have 
moved  across  the  border  or  overseas. 

With  a  trade  deficit  of  over  $101  bil- 
lion in  1990  alone,  and  with  the  closing 
of  plants  across  the  Nation  like  those 
in  northern  Indiana,  I  urge  Congress  to 
take  a  look  at  creating  new  jobs,  re- 
training our  work  force  to  employ  new 
technologies. 

By  providing  retraining  for  our  work- 
ers and  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties, American  workers  will  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  compete  in  the  world 
market,  and  most  of  all,  they  will  be 
able  to  earn  an  honest  and  decent  liv- 
ing. 


D  1130 

REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  759 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  759. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly),  is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLITICAL  COURAGE  AND  THE 
RTC  VOTE 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
we  witnessed  a  sad  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress.  The  other  body 
acted  responsibly  and  passed  a  bill  to 
allow  the  RTC  to  continue  closing  dead 
S&L's  and  pay  off  depositors.  When 
confronted  with  the  same  vote,  the 
House  turned  down  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  issue  behind  us  for  the  good  of 


the  country.  I  do  not  relish  the  idea  of 
going  home  and  telling  my  constitu- 
ents that  we  cannot  pass  a  bill  to  save 
the  depositors  money. 

This  process  started  out  with  two  ag- 
onizing markups  in  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  Banking  Committee  Demo- 
crats originally  tried  to  pass  a  bill  that 
would  have  turned  the  funding  bill  into 
a  social  welfare  bill.  We  need  to  get 
back  to  the  real  issue  of  funding  the 
RTC. 

Our  constituents  sent  us  here  to 
make  the  tough  votes.  The  tough  vote 
last  night  was  to  stand  behind  the  de- 
positors in  federally  insured  institu- 
tions. A  great  majority  of  the  House 
Republicans  cast  the  tough  vote  last 
night.  It  is  too  bad  we  could  not  get  a 
majority  of  the  Democrats. 

We  need  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  in- 
sure the  savings  of  insured  depositors 
and  get  the  issue  behind  us  so  we  can 
move  on  to  other  issues  of  more  impor- 
tance. 


DIRE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  FREE 
TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  MEXICO 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
employment rate  in  the  United  States 
is  inching  up.  Millions  of  Americans 
are  out  of  work  and  millions  more  are 
forced  to  work  part-time,  even  though 
they  want  full-time  jobs. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  this  Congress 
will  decide  whether  or  not  to  roll  over 
and  give  the  Bush  administration  the 
go-ahead  on  negotiating  a  free  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico.  To  date,  the 
administration  has  refused  to  include 
provisions  in  the  negotiations  to  safe- 
guard American  workers. 

My  Ninth  District  in  Ohio,  where  un- 
employment is  now  over  7  percent,  is 
heavily  dependent  on  the  automotive 
industry-  If  the  administration  nego- 
tiates a  United  States-Mexico  Free 
Trade  Agreement  without  due  consid- 
eration to  its  impact  on  workers  in 
this  country,  thousands  of  additional 
jobs  will  move  to  Mexico  where  cor- 
porations pay  workers  as  little  as  60 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implications  of  ap- 
proving a  Free  Trade  Agreement  with 
Mexico  can  have  dire  consequences  on 
the  hard-working  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation.  If  there  is  one  thing  this 
Congress  can  do  in  the  upcoming  ses- 
sion to  save  American  jobs,  it  is  to  in- 
sist that  the  administration  directly 
address  how  such  an  agreement  will 
keep  U.S.  workers  employed  at  good 
wages  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
ahead. 


MORE  MONEY  WASTED 
(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
si^  indicates,  as  of  this  morning  the 
Congress  has  wasted  $104  million  on 
funding  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion because  the  Democratic  leadership 
cannot  find  the  votes  on  their  side  to 
help  us. 

Now.  last  night  3  out  of  4  Republicans 
voted  to  do  the  correct  thing,  the  hon- 
orable thing,  and  pay  for  the  deposit 
Insurance  which  we  have  committed 
the  Government  to  pay  for.  It  is  deposi- 
tors whose  money  is  at  stake.  If  we 
wait  until  next  week,  this  number  will 
rise  to  S160  million  in  pure  waste,  $160 
million  thrown  away  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  purely  to  pay  interest  because 
the  Congress  has  not  done  its  job. 

So  I  urge  the  Democratic  leadership, 
to  bring  up  a  clean  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  bill  later  on  today.  Let  us 
go  ahead  and  pass  it  and  get  it  signed. 
I  believe  we  can  get  a  bill  downtown 
and  the  President  will  sign  it  and  we 
will  save  literally  $50  million  or  $60 
million  simply  by  acting  today  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner  and  passing  the  bill. 
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We  fieed  to  draw  a  line  in  the  sand 
now  4nd  commit  ourselves  to  take 
whatever  measures  necessary  to  stop 
the  riiing  imemployment  rate  before  it 
is  too  late. 
Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ople — in  the  wake  of  our  giolf 
—are  looking  at  government 
renewed  sense  of  encourage- 
We  proved  that  working  to- 
government  can  have  a  positive 
impaolt.  Let  us  capitalize  on  that  re- 
newed faith  in  our  ability  and  resolve 
to  of  er  the  leadership  necessary  to 
stop  he  unemployment  problem  and 
offer  the  American  people  the  pros- 
perous and  healthy  nation  they  de- 
serve. 


lean 

victo 

with 

ment 

gethe 


WINNING  THE  BATTLE  AGAINST 
RECESSION 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  just  defeated  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's war  machine  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  over  500.000  American  troops. 

That  is  about  the  same  number  of  ad- 
ditional iwople  who  have  become  vm- 
employed  in  the  past  month  according 
to  the  latest  labor  department  statis- 
tics. 

Our  troops  fought  bravely  to  bring 
opportunity  and  freedom  to  a  foreign 
country  and  a  foreign  people.  It  was  an 
obligation  we  as  a  government  and 
America  as  a  country  accepted  and 
shared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  Hnish  bringing 
out  500,000  troops  home  on  July  4th 
this  year.  I  hope  we  can  insure  that 
they  come  home  to  a  country  that  of- 
fers them  the  kind  of  opportunities 
they  will  need  to  lead  productive  lives. 

There  are  over  8.2  million  Americans 
out  of  work  today — Americans  who  are 
ready  to  work  hard  and  share  the  bur- 
den of  our  Nation's  obligations. 

But  with  this  number  increasing 
every  day.  we  cannot  afford  to  stand  by 
idly  waiting  for  our  economic  problems 
to  solve  themselves.  We  need  to  chan- 
nel the  kind  of  energy  and  leadership 
our  Government  exerted  in  winning  the 
gulf  war  toward  winning  the  battle 
against  the  recession. 

We  need  to  stop  the  unemployment 
lines.  We  need  to  do  this  because  as  a 
nation  we  are  ultimately  measured  by 
how  we  care  for  our  people  at  home. 


T]  ilBUTE  TO  HELEN  SEWELL 


(Mr,    HENRY  asked  and  was  given 
permi^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 


minul  e 
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rial.) 
Mr. 
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fact 


to 


HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
tiiat  one  of  our  most  loved  House 
emplc  yees  received  a  well-deserved  rec- 
ognit  on  in  the  Washington  Times  this 
past  1  londay.  March  11.  This  individual 
has  bpen  an  employee  of  the  House  of 
lAtives  for  longer  than  the 
distii^fuished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
Appropriations.  Mr.  Whitten. 
Served  in  this  body.  Almost  10 
ago.  this  friend  to  us  all  received 
J^hn  McCormack  Award  for  excep- 
service  as  a  Congressional  em- 


tee 

has 

years 

the 

tiona 


ploye }. 

Thi  i  individual's  56  years  of  faithful 
servit  e  to  the  Congress  has  earned  her 
the  fi  iendship  of  Presidents,  the  ear  of 
meml  lers  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  loy- 
alty of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
Meml  lers  of  Congress. 

My  comments,  of  course,  are  directed 
towaid  recognition  of  Mrs.  Helen  Se- 
well,  the  sn{u:k  bar  manager  in  the  Re- 
pubUoan  lounge.  Helen,  it  is  wonderful 
to  se(  I  you  acknowledged  for  your  faith- 
ful and  constant  service  as  you  re- 
centl  r  were  in  the  Washington  Times 
artic  e.  When  sessions  run  late  into  the 
night,  your  good  counsel  keeps  us  in 
good  humor,  and  contributes  to  the  ci- 
vilit]  of  this  institution.  You've  won 
your  way  into  our  hearts,  and  helped 
keep  this  institution  human  when  the 
goinc  gets  rough. 

I  k  low  you  join  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
once  again  acknowledging  the  con- 
tribu  tions  of  Helen  Sewell  to  the  well- 
beinc  of  this  institution,  and  I  ask  the 
liber  ;y  to  attach  to  these  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  article  in  the  Washington 
Tim«  B  by  way  of  tribute  to  our  friend. 
[Froi » the  Washington  Times  March  11. 1991] 
d4me  Sweet  Dome— A  Knack  for  GOP 
Snacks  Since  1934 
(By  Mark  Vane) 

Thifee  years  ago,  a  Capitol  security  guard 
Btucb  his  head  into  the  House  Republican 
cloak  xx>m  and  said.  "Helen,  come  with  me." 
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At  first,  ihe  prim  and  proper  Helen  Sewell 
was  suspicious.  Reluctantly,  she  followed  the 
gusird  downstairs  to  the  Rotunda,  where  she 
was  approached  by  a  woman. 

"Helen."  the  woman  said,  "President  Bush 
wants  to  have  a  picture  taken  with  you." 

Helen  Sewell  is  not  a  congress-woman,  a 
powerful  lobbyist  or  a  rich  donor.  She  is  a 
snack  bar  manager. 

For  mor«  than  56  years,  she  has  served 
sandwlchesl  and  coffee  to  some  of  the  most 
powerful  p^ple  In  the  world. 

"I've  beep  so  close  to  them,  they've  been 
like  famllyi"  Mrs.  Sewell,  74.  said  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  House  members  who  regularly 
stopped  byl  her  cramped  snack  stand  in  the 
cloakroom] 

Whenever  Gerald  Ford  Is  at  the  Capitol, 
she  said,  ne  stops  by  to  say  hello.  She  re- 
spects the  former  president,  a  "dynamic  per- 
son" who  Mworked  hard  and  late  into  the 
evening."  l^he  even  takes  some  of  the  credit 
for  his  becdming  president. 

"He  ate  ja  lot  of  my  cottage  cheese  with 
Worcestershire  sauce,"  Mrs.  Sewell  said. 
"That's  wl^t  got  him  to  the  White  House." 

The  current  White  House  occupant  remem- 
bers her,  too.  Mrs.  Sewell  knows  every  time 
Mr.  Bush  if  on  the  Hill  he  will  stop  by. 

"He's  tei^iflc,"  she  said. 

Her  feelings  are  not  the  same  for  everyone, 
however.    ] 

Another ;  former  representative  and  presi- 
dent, Richard  Nixon,  is  just  all  right." 

Some  presidents  don't  rank  at  all.  Ronald 
Reagan,  tp  Mrs.  Sewell's  disappointment, 
never  cam#  to  visit. 

As  for  recent  House  members.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  Jack  Kemp  is 
one  of  her  favorites. 

In  a  not«  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Kemp  wrote 
on  behalf]  of  Congress  that  Mrs.  Sewell 
"lights  ud  our  lives."  He  also  sponsored  a 
resolution]  of  respect  to  her  husband,  who 
died  in  1: 

"Kemp 
"but  he'll 

Secre' 
stops  by  01 


Mrs. 
Jones, 
Lovejoy, 
to  check 


s   gone   now,"   Mrs.   Sewell   said, 

back  to  see  me." 

of  Defense  Richard  (Theney  still 

sends  messages,  Mrs.  Sewell  said, 

continuing  the  friendship  he  started  when  he 

was  In  thelHouse. 

ell's  father.  Benjamin  Franklin 
e  to  the  Capitol  in  1913  from 
1..  recruited  by  his  congressman 
embers'  coats  and  hats.  In  time, 
he  began  Ito  sell  candy,  fruit  and  gum  to 
them.  Eventually.  Mrs.  Sewell  said,  he  was 
given  spade  in  the  cloakroom  to  sell  coffee 
and  dougtnuts.  then  added  sandwiches  and 
other  lunc  h  items. 

Thinklnf  a  woman's  touch  would  be  nice. 
Mr.  Joned  had  his  daughter,  then  a  junior 
high  school  student,  join  him  in  the  cloak- 
room. Wh«n  her  father  died  in  1934.  she  took 
over  the  stand. 

Her  father's  funeral  was  held  at  night  so 
members  of  Congress  could  come.  And  they 
did.  in  drcfves.  she  said. 

Later,  jwhen  Mrs.  Sewell's  daughter, 
JamiUe.  ^as  born,  nurses  asked  her  if  she 
was  famotis.  She  received  so  many  flowers 
from  the] Hill  that  the  nurses  gave  them 
away. 

Not  mi 
stand  ove 
"My  fa 
wiches, 
that  way. 
wiches, 

In  19e2j  Mrs.  Sewell  received  the  John 
McCormack  Award  for  exceptional  service  as 
a  congreasional  employee,  only  the  second 
Republlca|i  nominated  winner  to  receive  the 
20-year-old  citation.  Besides  a  House  resolu- 


:h  has  changed  at  Mrs.  Sewell's 
the  years. 

ler  said  the  men  liked  heavy  sand- 
le  said,  and  she  has  kept  them 
'Now,  the  women  like  heavy  sand- 
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tion congratulating  her,  she  received  more 
than  100  letters  from  representatives. 

William  Pitts,  an  administrative  assistant 
for  Minority  Leader  Robert  Michel,  wrote: 
"You've  been  like  a  mom  to  me." 

He  is  not  the  only  one  Mrs.  Sewell  looks 
after.  Many  congressional  spouses  have 
called  to  ask  that  she  not  serve  ice  cream  or 
other  sweets  to  their  husbands  or  wives — or 
cigarettes.  When  they  come  and  ask  her  for 
the  contraband,  she  said  she  tells  them  no. 

"I  fuss  at  them  Just  like  my  husband," 
Mrs.  Sewell  boasts. 


THE  NEED  FOR  JOBS 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  driven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Labor  Department  announced  that 
the  unemployment  rate  for  February 
had  reached  6.5  percent,  up  fi-om  6.2 
percent  in  January.  The  ranks  of  job- 
less Americans  has  swelled  to  8.2  mil- 
lion people,  up  450,000  from  January. 

In  that  same  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  stood  before  this  body  and 
indicated  that  he  was  now  going  to 
turn  his  attention  to  a  domestic  agen- 
da. Yesterday,  his  spokesperson  indi- 
cated that  the  backbone  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  domestic  order  will  be  his 
old  strategy,  the  veto. 

Has  a  veto  ever  put  food  in  a  hungry 
child's  mouth?  Has  it  ever  paid  the 
rent  or  the  mortgage  payment?  Has  it 
ever  provided  needed  medical  assis- 
tance for  someone  who  is  sick? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  need  vetoes.  They  need  jobs. 
They  need  the  President's  attention  to 
develop  an  economy  which  produces 
jobs  and  opportunity  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  President  expresses  his  concern 
for  those  in  need  in  our  country.  His 
concern  is  one  thing,  but  it  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  positive  program  of  ac- 
tion. 

Americans  need  jobs.  They  need  jobs 
now. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  15  years  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  has  sponsored 
the  Call  to  Conscience  on  behalf  of  So- 
viet Jews,  a  vigil.  I  am  most  happy  to 
serve  as  one  of  three  cochairs  for  the 
102d  Congress. 

Yes  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews,  some  232,659 
emigrated  in  1990  alone— who  sought 
permission  have  been  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. Yes,  I  know  record  numbers  of 
Soviet  Jews  are  now  settling  in  Israel 
and  the  United  States.  Yes,  we  have 
seen  encouraging  changes  in  emigra- 


tion numbers  over  the  last  couple  of 
years.  But,  my  friends,  now  more  than 
ever,  we  must  not  let  our  vigilance 
slip.  These  are  crucial  days  for  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  unfettered  right  to 
emigrate  is  anything  but  a  settled  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  continue  to  receive 
reports  of  those  who  are  arbitrarily  de- 
nied the  right  to  emigrate  or  even  trav- 
el because  of  an  alleged  possession  of 
"state  secrets."  An  applicant  has  no 
judicial  review  rights  on  the  require- 
ment of  a  financial  waiver  from  fam- 
ily— parents  and  former  spouses.  Too 
often  waivers  are  denied  not  because  of 
legitimate  outstanding  obligations  but 
due  to  KGB  incitement  and  coercion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  jxarticular  concern 
perhaps  most  ominously,  we  are  receiv- 
ing reliable  imports  that  antisemitism 
is  on  the  rise  in  many  parts  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  There  has  been  a  dramatic 
rise  in  ugly  anti-Jewish  propaganda  in 
both  the  official  media  and  the  popular 
press  apparently  much  of  it  KGB  in- 
spired. The  ofi'ensive  written  senti- 
ments are  too  often  reinforced  by  vio- 
lence and  physical  incidents  against 
the  Jewish  population.  This  simply 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem facing  Soviet  Jews  and  other  So- 
viet citizens  wishing  to  emigrate  is  the 
fact  that  this  basic  human  right  is  not 
encapsulated  in  law.  For  over  2  years 
we  have  heard  Soviet  official  promises 
that  the  pending  emigration  reform 
law  would  be  approved.  The  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  still  waiting.  We 
are  still  waiting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  seek  your  support — 
and  voice — in  this  call  to  conscience 
vigil.  The  vigil  involves  weekly  state- 
ments by  House  and  Senate  Members. 
As  cochairs  we  will  help  coordinate  the 
project.  We  ask  for  your  willingness  to 
maintain  this  vigil  for  the  sake  of 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  seek  the 
legitimate  right  to  emigrate  freely. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE 
RECESSION 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  peo- 
ple think  of  February  as  the  month  of 
"red  hearts."  But  for  more  than  450,000 
Americans,  February  1991  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  month  of  "pink 
slips." 

That's  the  number  of  Americans  who 
lost  their  jobs  last  month  as  the  reces- 
sion deepened. 

Unemployment  now  stands  at  its 
highest  level  in  nearly  4  years.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  8.1  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  out  of  work,  and  another 


6.1  million  working  part  time  who  want 
to  work  full  time. 

Just  this  past  Friday,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  predicted  there  will  be  no 
turn  around  in  March  or  even  in  April. 

In  other  words,  the  economic  burden 
on  working  Americans  will  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better,  as  long  as  we  stay 
the  present  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  working  Americans  pay 
most  of  the  bills  In  this  country. 

Working  Americans  make  most  of 
the  consumer  purchases  which  drive 
our  national  economy. 

And  it  was  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
working  Americans  who  fought,  and 
died,  and  won  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

They  deserve  an  economy  which 
works  and  an  economy  in  which  they 
can  find  work. 

It's  not  enough  to  just  hunker  down 
and  hope  we  can  wait  this  thing  out. 
which  seems  to  be  the  approach  the  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  taking. 

I  urge  the  President  to  join  with  the 
Congress  in  facing  up  to  the  tremen- 
dous challenges  we  now  face  here  at 
home.  We  owe  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  are  now  marching  home 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  nothing  less. 


1980'S:  GROWTH  AND  PROSPERITY 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  two  U.S.  Senators  released  a  re- 
port demonstrating  that  the  1980's  was 
a  time  of  growth  and  rising  prosperity 
for  all  income  levels,  not  just  the 
wealthy. 

Last  week  Senators  Phil  Gramm  and 
Pete  Domenici  released  a  report  show- 
ing that  both  the  wealthy  and  poor  be- 
came richer  during  the  1980's.  This  was 
a  result  of  record-setting  economic  ex- 
pansion and  solid  job  growth  during 
that  period. 

Among  the  highlights  of  this  report 
are: 

Between  1983  and  1989,  family  income 
for  the  poorest  20  percent  of  Americans 
rose  by  11.8  percent — a  rate  higher  than 
for  the  majority  of  wage  earners — and 
roughly  equal  to  the  rise  experienced 
by  the  wealthiest  20  jwrcent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

The  number  of  persons  living  In  pov- 
erty declined  by  2.3  million  between 
1982  and  1989. 

The  report  also  states  that  between 
1982  and  1969,  many  low-income  earners 
became  middle-income  earners  and 
many  middle-income  earners  became 
upper-income  earners. 

This  study  is  based  on  statistics  fr^m 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  Depcurtments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce. 

As  we  work  through  the  decade  of  the 
nineties  and  into  a  new  century,  we 
must  remember  that  a  growing  econ- 
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omy  in  which  individual  Americans 
work  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families  is  the  best  way  to  fight 
poverty. 

We  need  to  take  the  economic  lessons 
of  the  1960's  of  less  taxes  and  more  fi^e- 
dom  into  the  decade  of  the  nineMes. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CRISIS:  MOST 
SERIOUS  INDIVIDUAL  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM  FACING  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sav- 
ings-and-loan  crisis  may  well  be  the 
most  serious  individual  economic  prob- 
lem facing  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica since  the  Great  Depression. 

For  many  reasons  it  may  also  be  the 
most  unpopular  issue  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Congress  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. But  it  is  unfortunate  that 
yesterday  we  failed  to  pass  legislation 
addressing  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  savings-and-loan 
crisis  will  not  go  away  by  ignoring  it; 
it  is  only  going  to  get  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  leadership  to 
bring  back  to  the  House  floor  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  this  urgent  problem 
as  soon  as  possible. 


CAPPING  GROWTH  OF  FEDERAL 
LAND  HOLDINGS  IN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  STATES 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  limit  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional property  in  States  that  cur- 
rently have  25  percent  or  more  of  their 
acreage  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  continues 
to  acquire  substantial  portions  of  land 
in  many  Western  States.  Roughly  50 
percent  of  my  home  State  of  Wyoming 
is  federally  owned,  and  the  figrure  con- 
tinues to  increase.  I  believe  we  must 
begin  to  take  action  to  force  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  balance  its  acquisi- 
tion of  property  in  public  lands  States 
and  develop  a  more  reasonable  and 
careful  approach  to  Federal  land  acqui- 
sition. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  dispose  of  land  of  equal 
value  when  it  acquires  more  than  1(X) 
acres  of  property  in  public  lands 
States.  This  would  effectively  put  a  cap 
on  continued  growth  of  Federal  land 
holdings  in  States  that  have  enormous 
pieces  of  land  already  controlled  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Wyoming 
and  people  throughout  the  West  are 


tired  offthe  continued  encroachment  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  their 
States.  This  legislation  would  curb 
that  gt  }wth  and  bring  a  no-net-gain 
approac  ti  to  Federal  land  acquisition 
policy  1 1  the  public  lands  States. 
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PRESnjENT     BUSH     HAS     ONE     OF 

HIGHEST        DISAPPROVAL 

FOR      DOMESTIC      AF- 


THE 


RATINGS 
FAIR  J 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  p  irmission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m  nute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rem  irks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Preside  it  said  he  will  now  govern  by 
veto.  H  s  performance  rating  and  poll- 
ing ratings  for  Desert  Storm  are  over 
90  percent.  Republican  strategists  said 
Democrats  will  be  too  afraid  to  oppose 
him. 

The  iame  polls,  however,  say  that 
only  25  percent  of  the  Americans  like 
the  wa;  ■  he  is  handling  the  economy; 
only  26  percent  like  the  way  he  is  deal- 
ing witl  1  education;  only  27  percent  like 
the  was  he  is  dealing  with  the  environ- 
ment; c  nly  29  percent  like  the  way  he 
is  deal!  ig  with  the  savings  and  loans; 
and  onl  /  34  percent  like  the  way  he  is 
dealing  with  health  care. 

In  fac  I,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  over  55 
percent  of  all  Americans  polled  dis- 
approve of  the  President's  handling  of 
domestic  affairs. 

The  President  has  one  of  the  highest 
disapproval  ratings  for  domestic  affairs 
in  all  Alnerlcan  history. 

So,  b«ore  Democrats  start  taking  to 
the  briflges  and  sustaining  those  -ve- 
toes, k«ep  that  in  mind;  the  American 
people  ko  not  want  to  veto,  they  want 
some  operrldes  from  the  Democratic 
Party, 


FARM  AND  FORESTRY 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  ACT 

(Mr.  (f  AMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misslonj  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  land  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  ksj 

Mr.  (i^MP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing I  legislation  today  to  confi:^nt 
two  pressing  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion: Energy  policy  and  environmental 
protection.  My  legislation,  the  Farm 
and  Fofestry  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1991,1  is  based  on  a  model  program 
that  hae  been  tested  successfully  for  3 
years  iii  my  home  State,  Michigan.  The 
Michigan  Energy  Conservation  Pro- 
gram his  helped  more  than  20,000  farm- 
ers sinde  its  inception  in  January  1988. 
During]  that  time,  Michigan  farmers 
saved  more  than  S25  million  in  energy 
and  agrfchemicals.  For  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  the  program,  more  than  S2  in 
energy  has  been  saved. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  teamwork,  with  local  soil  and 
water  c  onservation  districts  and  other 
agriculfure-related    agencies    working 


together  td  conserve  energy  through 
integrated  pest  management,  fertilizer 
managemeqt,  livestock  management, 
reduced  tillage  practices,  irrigation 
managemeqt,  wood  utilization,  horti- 
cultural faodlities  and  forestry  manage- 
ment. The  Intent  of  the  program  is  to 
help  farmeds,  ranchers  and  the  forestry 
industry  conserve  energy  while  also 
protecting  the  soil,  ground  water,  sur- 
face water  and  other  natural  resources 
from  unjiecessary  exposure  to 
agrichemic41s. 

One  of  many  examples  of  the  success 
of  the  Mi<ihigan  Agriculture  Energy 
Model  involved  Eaton  Coimty,  Michi- 
gan, where Ja  fertility  program  reduced 
costs  for  |21  farmers  by  more  than 
$130,000.  Miich  of  this  savings  resulted 
trom  taking  advantage  of  a  phosphorus 
buildup  in  the  soil  from  years  of  past 
application.  Soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  around  the  State  used 
funding  from  the  program  for  soil  tests 
to  determine  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium  levels.  As  a  result,  fertilizer 
inputs  wene  reduced  by  more  than 
16,000  tons,!  and  farmers  have  saved  a 
total  of  $5.4  million  in  fertilizer.  Inte- 
grated pest  management  programs 
have  reduced  pesticide  application  by 
an  estimated  1,900  tons  and  saved  farm- 
ers approximately  $3.4  million. 

It's  time  to  turn  the  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental Successes  in  Michigan  into 
national  supcesses.  This  program  would 
ts  to  Individuals  or  Insti- 
energy-efficiency  projects 
or  forestry  applications, 
for  the  establishment  of 
experiment    stations    to 
energy-saving    practices, 
extension  services  to  dis- 
informational      and      edu- 
terials,  and  the  use  of  the 
ation  Service  to  provide 
d  material  assistance  to 
icipants. 

er,  we  all  know  that  we 
onal  E^nergy  Strategy  and 
e  to  start  conserving  our 
legislation  would  produce 
a  nationwide  energy  savings  in  the  en- 
ergy-intensive agriculture  industry.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  and  to 
take  a  big  f  tep  toward  efficient  energy 
use. 
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D  1150 
A  COMAiUNITY  FULL  OF  LOVE 

(Mr.  SARPALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  pernussion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  I  went  home  to  my  dis- 
trict, to  t|e  small  town  of  Stinnett, 
TX,  population  of  only  2,200  people,  to 
observe  a  disaster  that  had  struck  that 
communityj.  A  fire  had  started  on 
March  5,  a  i  Tass  Are,  and  winds  quickly 
spread  to  the  community,  and  what  I 
saw  was  I  i  aw  28  blocks  that  had  been 
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destroyed  by  some  degree  of  this  fire. 
Twenty  homes  burned  totally  to  the 
ground.  I  saw  8,000  acres  of  grassland 
destroyed.  I  saw  51  other  homes  and 
businesses  that  had  been  damaged  by 
smoke. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  talked  to  a  man  who 
was  fighting  to  try  to  keep  his  home 
from  being  engulfed  in  flames  with  a 
garden  hose.  When  the  fire  truck  fi- 
nally arrived,  he  saw  that  his  home 
was  gone,  and  he  turned  to  the  fireman 
and  said,  "Let's  go  try  to  save  someone 
else's  home." 

After  seeing  a  community  that  was 
damaged  and  blackened  by  fire,  I  then 
went  to  the  high  school  and  sat  in  an 
auditorium  that  was  packed  with  the 
community  to  see  there  the  funeral  of 
James  Dale  Hawthorne  who  gave  his 
life  in  the  last  2  hours  in  the  battle  of 
Kuwait.  I  saw  a  community  that  was 
full  of  sorrow,  but  a  community  that 
was  full  of  love.  I  saw  a  community 
that  had  not  turned  to  the  government 
for  handouts,  but  turned  to  each  other 
with  open  arms.  I  saw  a  community 
that  was  an  example  for  all  commu- 
nities around  this  country. 


RTC  SHOULD  NOT  BE  BURDENED 
WITH  SOCIAL  POLICY  MANDATES 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1929  the 
American  people  lost  confidence  and 
trust  in  our  financial  institutions.  Con- 
gress then  went  to  the  American  people 
and  said,  "Trust  us;  we're  from  the 
Government,"  and  we  created  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
guarantee  that  trust. 

Fifty  years  later,  Mr.  Speaker,  large- 
ly because  of  failed  public  policy  and 
failed  public  policymakers,  it  became 
necessary  to  resolve  that  trust,  and  we 
created  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  not  necessarily  the  best  cre- 
ation; it  came  out  of  a  congressional 
committee.  But  its  assigned  task  is  to 
resolve  that  trust,  close  failed  thrifts, 
take  the  assets  and  sell  the  assets.  We, 
in  creating  the  institutional  structure 
of  this  organization,  giving  it  its  man- 
date, overburdened  it  with  mandates  of 
social  policy,  and  it  has  not  been  as  ef- 
fective as  it  should  have  been  and  as  we 
would  have  hoped  it  could  be. 

Now  it  is  time  to  give  additional 
funding  to  this  agency  to  carry  out  its 
assigned  purpose.  This  is  no  time  to 
further  burden  this  agency  with  addi- 
tional social  policy  mandates.  It  is 
crippling  the  agency's  ability  to  do 
what  must  be  done,  and  I  suggest  that 
Congress  ask  the  leadership  to  take  the 
Senate  bill  firom  the  desk,  pass  it  and 
get  this  necessary  job  done  now. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  $120  BILLION  IN  FU- 
TURE-YEAR INTEREST  PAY- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday 186  Members  of  this  body  voted 
for  the  Kennedy-Slattery  pay-as-you- 
go  amendment  for  the  RTC  reauthor- 
ization. I  appreciate  their  votes,  and, 
as  I  said  yesterday,  we  must  honor  the 
commitments  that  we  have  made  to 
our  depositors  in  this  country,  and  we 
will  do  that.  If  we  iMiy,  however,  the 
cost  of  the  RTC  bailout  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  we  will  save  our  children  and 
grandchildren  $120  billion  in  future- 
year  interest  payments. 

Now  let  me  state  that  a  different 
way.  If  we  borrow  all  of  this  money, 
what  we  are  in  effect  doing  is  asking 
our  children  and  grandchildren  to  pay 
$120  billion  in  new  taxes  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  to  pay  if  we 
paid  our  bills. 

That  is  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  "When  you  hear  talk  about  tax 
increases,  what  you're  not  hearing  is 
the  truth,  and  that  is  that  the  hidden 
tax  increase  will  be  on  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  $120  billion  of  taxes  on 
our  kids  and  grandkids." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  that  voted 
against  pay  as  you  go  are  voting  for  a 
$120  billion  tax  increase  on  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  It  is  wrong. 


THE  ADOLESCENT  PREGNANCY 
PREVENTION  AND  PARENTHOOD 
ACT 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Coimecticut.  My 
colleagues,  please  join  the  gentleman 
firom  New  York  [Mr.  Towns]  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Members  who  are 
looking  to  address  one  of  the  major 
first  causes  of  family  poverty  in  Amer- 
ica, poverty  among  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  half  of  all  single-parent 
households  are  poor,  and,  if  a  parent  is 
a  teenager,  the  poverty  rate  rises  to  80 
percent.  One  out  of  three  parents  under 
22  are  poor. 

In  other  words,  having  a  child  while 
being  a  child  very  likely  will  mean 
poverty  and  hopelessness. 

Adolescent  chlldbearing  is  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  welfare  dependency  in 
the  United  States.  Teen  mothers  com- 
prise 61  percent  of  all  women  receiving 
welfare.  Of  women  under  age  30  receiv- 
ing AFDC,  71  percent  had  their  first 
child  as  a  teenager.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  including  AFDC  payments, 
food  stamps  and  Medicaid  benefits,  the 
United  States  spent  over  $21  billion  in 
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1989  assisting  families  begun  with  a 
birth  to  a  teenager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  hyperbole  to 
say  that  teen  ]n«gnancy  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  poverty  and  hopelessness 
afflicting  too  many  of  our  young  fami- 
lies today.  The  United  States  leads  all 
Western  countries  in  teen  pregnancy. 

Please  join  us  in  sponsoring  the 
Mickey  Leland  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Prevention  and  Parenthood  Act  and  in 
passing  it  this  year.  Indeed  it  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  our  children  who 
are  becoming  parents  in  poverty  at  a 
rate  that  boggles  the  mind  and  breaks 
the  heart. 


"V"  FOR  "VICTORY"  OP  FAMILY 
MEDICAL  LEAVE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently the  President  thinks  "V"  for 
"victory"  means  "V"  for  "veto,"  and  I 
do  not  think  the  American  people  are 
going  to  agree. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  when  you 
look  at  this  victorious  war  from  which 
he's  gaining  so  much  popularity,  one  of 
the  things  that  people  were  ashamed 
about  in  the  war  is  that  for  the  first 
time  we  had  a  war  that  was  taking  par- 
ents away  from  their  children,  parents 
away  from  their  children  as  young  as  2 
weeks  old,  and  people  were  saying, 
"Wait  a  minute.  We  don't  have  to  go 
that  tar." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  family 
medical  leave  back,  back  on  a  fast 
track,  in  this  Congress.  It  was  one  of 
the  President's  veto  victims  of  last 
year.  Let  us  hope  that  he  looks  at  his 
crime  proposals  and  everything  else 
and  understands  what  pediatricians 
and  everyone  across  this  country  have 
said:  The  best  way  to  fight  crime,  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  un- 
rest in  this  country,  is  let  families  get 
rooted  at  the  very  beginning.  Let  bond- 
ing go  on  and  allow  families  that  very 
important  medical  leave  to  get  estab- 
lished. 

I  say,  please,  Mr.  President,  don't  see 
this  as  something  to  veto  this  time.  I 
think  the  American  people  would  be 
very  disappointed. 


CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  COMPETrnVE- 
NESS 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  been  called  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bia of  coal.  We  now  possess  approxi- 
mately 470  billion  tons  of  minable  coal 
reserves— the  largest  in  the  free  world. 
This,    coupled    with    our   progress    in 
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clean  coal  technology,  can  give  us  a 
lead  in  the  21st  century  energy  arena. 

First,  though.  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  support  exploration  in  this 
area.  Foreign  countries,  in  which  the 
government  and  industry  have  a  more 
cooperative  partnership,  are  aggres- 
sively assuming  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of 
improved  clean  coal  technology  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  rapidly  evolving  world- 
wide market.  If  the  United  States  loses 
its  technological  lead,  it  will  have  a  se- 
vere impact  on  domestic  suppliers  and 
force  the  domestic  utility  industry  to 
depend  on  these  foreign  countries. 

Haven't  we  submitted  to  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Middle  East  for  long 
enough?  The  United  States  can  domi- 
nate the  21st  century  energy  field.  Con- 
gress must  take  affirmative  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  new  energy 
flelds,  such  as  clean  coal  technology. 
Without  the  continued  support  of  this 
body,  we  will  find  ourselves  trailing 
again  on  the  international  energy 
scene. 

Our  coal  resources  will  help  us  gain 
energy  independence  and  become  the 
ledaers  of  a  new  energy  standard. 


D  1200 

EXPORT  CONTROLS  MUST  BE 
TIGHTENED 

(Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
-iook  at  lessons  learned  from  the  Iraq 
war,  at  the  top  of  the  list  should  be 
how  someone  like  Saddam  Hussein  was 
so  easily  able  to  buy  high  technology 
weapons  and  equipment  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  Western  nations. 

With  a  proven  record  for  being  a 
troublemaker  and  terrorizing  people 
for  years,  not  to  mention  his  totally 
amoral  and  reprehensible  willingness 
to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  trouble  whatever  in 
buying  on  the  world  market  anjrthing 
he  needed  to  expand  his  military  arse- 
nal and  establish  the  infrastructure  for 
nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  war- 
fare. 

Even  this  country  approved  the  sale 
of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  weapons 
and  technology  to  Iraq,  including  such 
items  as  helicopters,  computers,  mili- 
tarily useful  machinery  and  sophisti- 
cated electronics. 

What  happened  to  our  intelligence 
apparatus?  Surely  they  could  predict 
the  likely  use  of  this  equipment  and 
technology.  What  happened  to  export 
restrictions? 

The  Commerce  Department  is  under 
tremendous  pressure  to  apply  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  in  a  way  that 
balances  our  Nation's  legitimate  secu- 
rity needs  with  the  need  for  export 
markets.  Our  Nation  must  be  competl- 
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tive.  But  we  can  be  competitive  with- 
out beiig  stupid.  Before  arming  an- 
other Ii  m,  we  would  do  well  to  fix  our 
own  expbrt  control  laws  and  insist  that 
other  industrial  nations  do  the  same. 


A  PATTERN  OF  POLITICAL  EXPE- 
DIENi  !Y  BY  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE 
MAJCRTTY 


WALKER  asked  and  wsus  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 


(Mr 
permission 
minute,  i 

Mr.  ^^ALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 
is  this  Bouse  going  to  abandon  the  in- 
terests pf  the  American  people  in  favor 
of  playlhg  politics? 

Daily  jthe  actions  of  a  majority  of  the 
majority  in  this  House  become  more  ir- 
responsible. Just  a  few  weeks  ago  a  ma- 
jority or  the  majority  refused  to  stand 
with  thf  President  in  taking  necessary 
military  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Now  thdir  main  worry  seems  to  be  that 
they  may  be  held  accountable  for  that 
vote.     I 

Last  i^ight  a  majority  of  the  majority 
refused  ito  stand  with  the  President  to 
protect  ideposi tors  in  the  Nation's  sav- 
ings anil  loans.  Imagine,  a  majority  of 
the  majprlty  voted  not  to  let  an  elderly 
couple  ret  their  money  out  of  a  failed 
S&L.  T  le  only  thing  a  majority  of  the 
majorit  f  would  vote  for  yesterday  was 
a  tax  ncrease,  a  tax  increase  that 
would  t  tirow  even  more  Americans  out 
of  their  jobs. 

Toda3  a  majority  of  the  majority 
may  wtll  be  prepared  to  vote  to  aban- 
don thfir  conamltment  to  last  year's 
budget  agreement  worked  out  with  the 
Preside|3t. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  consistent  irresponsibil- 
ity is  nht  just  a  series  of  mistakes;  it  is 
a  pattern  of  political  expediency  which 
is  becoviing  nauseating. 
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NEW  JTECHNOLOGY  PAVES  WAY 
FOR  RECYCLING  OF  PLASTIC 
BOTTLES 

(Mrs.j  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  oarmission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  iijinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter]) 

Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  speaker,  like 
most  Americans  I  am  concerned  about 
our  coi^try's  growing  solid  waste  cri- 
sis. As  State  and  local  governments  at- 
tempt io  meet  the  challenge  of  discov- 
ering new  ways  to  manage  solid  waste, 
I  woulfl  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  good  news  about  an  inno- 
vative I  waste  management  technique 
from  S|iartanburg,  SC. 

Recently,  two  major  soft  drink  firms 
annoui^ed  plans  to  sell  their  products 
in  recslcled  plastic  bottles.  These  two 
companies  spent  considerable  time,  ef- 
fort, ai^d  money  in  developing  the  proc- 
esses ly  which  recycled  plastic,  until 
now  pr  >hlbited  f^om  any  direct  contact 
with  fc  3d,  may  be  used  safely. 
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process  which  breaks  down 
plastic  bottles  into 
chemical  components, 
then  reconstructs  the  purified  resin  for 
use  in  making  new  soft  drink  contain- 
ers. I  am  prbud  to  say  that  the  Hoechst 
Celanese  plant  responsible  for  develop- 
ing this  new  technology  is  located  in 
my  district] 

This  represents  a  significant  break- 
through in  plastics  recycling  and 
brings  the  plastic  bottle  into  the 
"closed  loo])"  recycling  fold  with  other 
containers.  With  approval  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  [FDA],  old 
plastic  soft  drink  bottles  will  be  recy- 
cled into  nerw  plastic  soft  drink  bottles, 
using  the  t)roce88  developed  by  both 
companies. 

I  commen  d  the  people  of  Hoechst  Cel- 
anese and  C  oca-Cola  for  taking  positive 
strides  to  confront  the  solid  waste  cri- 
sis head  o:i  by  displaying  leadership 
through  iniovative  technology. 

I  would  like  to  submit  an  article 
from  the  £>partanburg  Herald- Journal 
which  desci  ibes  this  new  innovation. 

Recycunq  Team— Coke,  Hoechst  Offer 
i jbfill8  on  bottlojo 

(By  Betsy  Teter) 

When  recylcled  plastic  Coca-Cola  bottles 
begrln  appearing  on  store  shelves  next  year,  a 
small  group  of  Spartanburg  workers  will  be 
able  to  tako  pride  in  their  contribution  to 
cleaning  up  tjbe  environment. 

The  material  for  those  trend-setting  bot- 
tles will  maie  a  stop  in  Spartanburg  at  the 
huge  Hoechs^  Celanese  complex.  For  the  last 
Dve  months!  Hoechst  and  Coca-Cola  have 
been  conducmng  experiments  to  turn  old  bot- 
tles into  newv 

"We  consider  it  a  real  breakthrough,"  said 
Jim  Allen,  H(>ecb8t  spokesman. 

Both  Coca-Cola  and  PepsiCo,  announced 
Tuesday  tha^  they  plan  to  introduce  bottles 
made  with  i  recycled  plastic  next  year. 
PepsiCo's  paHner  is  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co. 

Until  now,  plastic  bottles  have  been  con- 
vertible into  polyester  carpeting,  conforters 
and  patio  furniture — but  not  Into  new  bot- 
tles. Now,  Coca-Cola  and  Hoechst  will  collect 
the  old  botUles  and  take  them  through  a 
three-step  pi  ocess  to  make  them  suitable  for 
refilling. 

The  first  si  «p  will  occur  at  a  Hoechst  plant 
in  Wilimingion.  N.C.,  where  the  old  bottles 
will  be  chopi  «d  up.  returned  to  raw  material 
and  purified  bo  remove  any  toxic  residue. 

The  raw  material  will  be  sent  to 
Spartanburg  and  converted  into  pellets  of 
fresh  resin.  1  "hose  iiellets  will  be  shipped  to  a 
plastic  mold  ing  comjMuiy  that  will  manufac- 
ture the  bott  les. 

The  bottle  i  will  carry  a  small  logo  indicat- 
ing they  are  made  from  recycled  material. 

"It's  interesting  that  you  can  reverse  the 
chemistry,  recover  the  raw  materials,  purify 
them  and  s«nd  those  to  Spartanburg  to  be 
made  into  nqw  resin."  Allen  said. 

The  Hoechst  Celanese  plant  in  Spartanburg 
has  a  small  plastic  resin  manufacturing  de- 
partment, id  addtion  to  its  huge  fiber  oper- 
ation. No  ndw  employees  will  be  needed  to 
staff  the  Coc  !i-Cola  project,  he  said. 

Coca-Cola  hopes  the  new  technology  will 
help  increas(  i  the  28  percent  recycling  rate  in 
the  plastic  s  >ft  drink  bottle  industry. 
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"There  has  been  an  extensive  testing  proc- 
ess," Allen  said,  adding  that  Hoechst  had 
been  experimenting  with  it  In  Germany  for 
some  time.  "The  consumer  has  to  be  assured 
the  bottle  is  safe." 

In  some  cases,  Hoechst  placed  hazardous 
liquids  in  the  bottles  before  breaking  them 
down  to  make  new  ones.  "We  ran  it  through 
the  process  and  no  traces  were  found,"  he 
said. 

Allen  said  Hoechst  has  an  agreement  to 
work  with  Coca-Cola  during  test  marketing. 
No  decision,  however,  has  been  made  about  a 
long-term  relationship  between  the  two. 


A  TRIBXTTE  TO  THE  LATE  BRIAN 
LEE  LANE.  A  MARINE  HERO 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  community  of  Bedford,  IN, 
and  hiudreds  of  fiiends  and  admirers 
bade  farewell  to  20-year-old  Brian  Lee 
Lane,  a  marine  hero  who  was  killed  in 
one  of  the  last  major  battles  of  the 
war. 

Brian  fell  February  27  as  his  unit 
bravely  fought  to  free  the  Kuwait 
International  Airirart  from  Iraqi  forces. 
He  loved  to  hunt,  fish,  and  camp  with 
his  father.  He  liked  working  with  his 
hands  and  carrjring  out  projects  in  in- 
dustrial arts  classes. 

Brian  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Marine 
Division's  3d  Battalion,  7th  Marines,  an 
infantry  unit.  He  left  high  school  in 
1988  when  he  was  17  to  enlist  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  While  in  the  Marine  Corps 
he  worked  on  his  high  school  GED.  He 
loved  the  Marine  Corps.  Everybody  who 
knew  Brian  knew  that  he  was  ready  to 
lay  his  life  down  for  his  country.  As  his 
father  said,  he  was  tough  and  he  want- 
ed a  challenge,  "To  know  him  was  to 
love  him." 

His  father,  Michael  Lane,  remembers 
that  Brian  was  always  for  the  under- 
dog. "He  couldn't  stand  to  see  a  big 
guy  pick  on  a  little  guy.  He  was  always 
ready  to  help  another  person." 

Brian's  mother  is  Mrs.  Beverly  Oliver 
of  Pinhook,  Lawrence  County,  IN. 

Brian  will  always  be  fondly  remem- 
bered by  those  he  loved  and  those  who 
loved  him.  He  will  be  a  hero  forever. 


JAPANESE  ON  OFFENSIVE  FOR 
AMERICA'S  GOLF  COURSES 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears we  can  get  people's  attention  to 
economic  problems  by  mentioning  the 
sport  of  golf.  Last  night,  I  stayed  here 
to  call  attention  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  United  States  Open  will  be 
played  at  Pebble  Beach,  which  is  now 
Japanese  ovmed.  A  national  treasure. 
Pebble  Beach,  now  a  public  golf  course, 
may  no  longer  be  available  to  Ameri- 


cans if  the  Japanese  charge  a  S750,000 
membership  to  Japanese  members. 

The  Pebble  Beach  sale  packaged  four 
golf  courses  together,  and  gives  the 
Japanese  prize  facilities  and  land  for 
high-priced  homes.  The  intended  ixse  is 
for  Japanese  golfers  and  tourists,  not 
the  American  public— unless  they  are 
very  rich. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  courses  have 
been  acquired  by  Japanese  companies 
or  Japanese-backed  groups.  Total  Japa- 
nese investment  in  golf  courses  was  SI 
billion  in  1990. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  year  2000  the 
Japanese  will  own  1,000  American  golf 
courses — and  I  would  guess  only  the 
best  ones.  American  golfers  should 
carefully  check  the  sales  of  these 
courses,  including  Pebble  Beach,  to  see 
if  they  are  subject  to  any  Federal  regu- 
lations, particularly  if  there  is  S&L 
money  in  the  sale. 

Golf  friction  now  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

Instead  of  crying  fore  golfers  can  cry 
bonsai.  Will  we  have  to  plant  a  flag 
with  the  Rising  Sun  on  each  green? 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
SERBIA 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last,  democratic  forces  are  asserting 
themselves  in  Serbia,  Yugoslavia. 

Massive  street  demonstrations  in 
Belgrade  have  revealed  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  repressive,  auto- 
cratic rule  of  Slobodan  Milosevic  and 
his  Communist  directorate.  The  crowds 
have  been  demanding  an  end  to  Bel- 
grade government  control  over  TV  and 
press,  the  dismissal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  who  controls  the  political  po- 
lice. 

After  facing  violent  crackdown  by 
the  Milosevic  regime,  the  demonstra- 
tors have  had  their  initial  demands 
met.  In  light  of  Serbia's  historic  tradi- 
tion of  democracy  we  hope  that  this 
new  prodemocracy  movement  will 
grow. 

The  current  demonstrations  follow 
earlier  laudable  democratic  changes  in 
Croatia  and  Slovenia.  These  two  repub- 
lics have  made  it  plan  that  they  will 
not  remain  in  a  nation  where  Serbian 
control  remains  autocratic  and  Com- 
munist-dominated. 
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Therefore,  these  recent  developments 
in  Serbia  could  well  signal  a  new  era  of 
badly  needed  political  reform  and  hope 
for  the  entire  country. 

Only  when  all  six  Yugoslav  Republics 
have  made  internal  reforms  to  be  truly 
democratic  can  the  country  of  Yugo- 
slavia survive.  This  must  include  not 
only  a  free  press  but  also  free  courts 
and  especially  tolerance  and  protection 
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of  minority  populations  in  each  repub- 
lic. Only  then  will  all  citizens  feel  se- 
cure, and  only  then  will  ethnic  con- 
flicts subside. 

From  having  lived  there,  I  know  that 
the  wonderful  people  of  Yugoslavia — 
Croatlans,  the  Serbs,  the  Slovenians, 
and  others — deserve  a  full  measure  of 
democracy  after  45  years  of  Com- 
munist-style central  control  and  auto- 
cratic government. 

The  new  demands  for  democracy  in 
Serbia  augers  well  for  all  six  republics. 


TIMELY  ACTION  ON  RESOLUTION 
TRUST  CORPORATION  FUNDING 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  many  Members  of  Congress 
subscribe  to  a  very  simple  economic 
theory:  If  you  wish  to  make  a  small 
fortune  you  must  first  start  with  a 
large  one. 

As  the  owner  of  the  world's  largest 
real  estate  corporation,  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  we  own  45,000  pieces 
of  real  estate,  the  single  largest  asset 
the  American  taxpayer  has.  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  pay  off  the  failed  savings 
and  loan  industry  costs. 

It  is  apparent  we  must  move  forward 
quickly  as  each  day  of  deliberations 
costs  the  American  taxpayer  SB  mil- 
lion. It  is  clear  we  must  move  forward 
with  funding  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
The  existing  body  of  law,  over  1,000 
pages  governing  the  actions  of  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation  in  FIRREA 
is  far  more  than  sufficient  regulation 
of  the  exjjendlture  of  these  funds. 

We  must  act.  We  must  act  timely  and 
we  must  act  for  the  sake  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
REFORM 

(Mr.  LEVm  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  is  the  state  of  the  unemplo3rment 
comp  sjrstem  in  this  country.  If  you  are 
laid  off  through  no  fault  of  your  own, 
most  often  you  are  not  covered  at  all. 
If  you  are  covered,  you  often  wait  in 
line  or  wait  weeks  for  your  first  check. 
And  if  you  receive  a  check,  you  often 
exhaust  benefits  after  26  weeks  and 
have  to  go  on  welfare. 

Michigan  just  triggered  on  to  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program.  It  took  close 
to  10-percent  unemployment  to  do  so. 

The  unemplo3rment  compensation 
system  is  a  safety  net  with  more  holes 
than  twine,  and  this  is  for  the  working 
people  of  America. 

Congressmen  Downey,  Pease,  and  I 
introduced  yesterday  a  bill  that  would 
reform  the  weekly  benefit  structure. 
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provide  States  the  money  they  need  for 
administration,  and  link  unemploy- 
ment compensation  with  job  search 
and  training,  a  long  overdue  reform. 
The  time  to  act  is  right  now. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE  ENERGY  POLICY  ACT 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Desert 
Storm  appears  to  have  now  ended,  but 
many  difficult  tasks  still  lie  ahead  of 

OS. 

The  volatility  in  the  Middle  East  and 
its  inability  to  maintain  a  peaceful  co- 
existence makes  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  we  create  a  viable  Western 
Hemisphere  energy  policy. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  is  com- 
pletely self-sufHcient  in  terms  of  re- 
sources. We  have  proven  oil.  gas.  coal, 
and  hydroelectric  reserves,  as  well  as 
solar,  wind,  nuclear,  and  geothermal 
possibilities.  We  can  create  a  plan  that 
maximizes  the  resources  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  frees  us  from  the  tangle  of 
the  Middle  East. 

This  hemispheric  energy  policy  is 
well  within  our  grasp — all  that  has 
been  lacking  is  the  political  will. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  the  Western 
Hemisphere  energy  policy  resolution. 
This  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
to  work  with  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  create  a  frame- 
'  work  by  which  the  resources  of  our 
hemisphere  may  be  identifled.  con- 
served, and  traded. 

This  Western  Hemisphere  energy  pol- 
icy would  have  several  benefits.  It 
would  at  long  last  end  the  debt  burden 
of  Latin  America.  It  would  open  a  door 
to  unprecendented  prosperity  in  these 
nations.  New  markets  would  open  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  energy  policy  would  also 
provide  us  with  a  counterweight  to  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

For  the  nations  of  our  hemisphere, 
we  could  usher  in  a  new  era  of  peace, 
economic  security,  and  growth.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  share  my 
interests  in  this  matter,  and  I  urge  you 
all  to  cosponsor  the  Western  Hemispere 
Energy  Policy  Act. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1175,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  111  and  ask 
for  its  inmiedlate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  Ill 

Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  thla  fMolatlon  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rale  XXm,  declare  the 


House  n  solved  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1175)  to 
authorize  supplemental  api>roprlation8  for 
flscal  y^  1991  in  connection  with  oper- 
ations iq  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf  pres- 
ently k^own  as  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm,  aiid  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  6f  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
All  points  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
the  ameadments  made  in  order  by  this  reso- 
lution aod  which  shall  not  exceed  sixty  min- 
utes, to  Be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chaijman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  (jommlttee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-jninute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider jthe  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substituOB  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  now  printed  in  the  bill,  as 
modlfled|by  the  amendments  printed  in  part 
one  of  tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
accompanying  this  resolution,  as  an  original 
bill  for  tlie  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
0ve-min*te  rule,  said  substitute,  as  modi- 
fled,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read, 
and  all  {points  of  order  against  said  sub- 
stitute, is  modified,  are  hereby  waived.  No 
amendment  to  said  substitute,  as  modified, 
shall  be  I  in  order  except  the  amendments 
printed  in  part  two  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee ot  Rules.  Said  amendments  shall  be 
considered  in  the  order  and  manner  specified 
In  the  report  and  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing beenjread.  Said  amendments  shall  be  de- 
batable <br  the  period  specifled  in  the  report, 
equally  livided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponent aod  a  Member  opposed  thereto.  Said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, except  that  the  chairman  or  ranking 
minorltjr  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  ^rvices,  or  their  designees,  may 
offer  pro]  forma  amendments  for  the  purpose 
of  debat^.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
amendm#nts  printed  in  the  report  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  ithe  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adapted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment ad^ted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bul  or  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  akubstltute  made  in  order  as  original 
text  by  this  resolution.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  lecommlt  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions.     I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DonnelLy).  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  is  recognized 
for  1  hofr. 

Mr.  \^AKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses ol  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Naw  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  pending 
which  ]  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  coisume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  SIpeaker,  House  Resolution  ill 
provide^  for  consideration  of  the  Na- 
tional :  )efen8e  Supplemental  Author- 
ization Act  of  1991.  The  rule  provides 
one  hou  r  of  general  debate  equally  di- 
vided aiid  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commit  tee  Armed  Services. 
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The  rule  nakes  in  order  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  purposes  of  amendment  the 
text  of  ths  committee-reported  sub- 
stitute, as  modified  by  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  part  one  of  the  report 
to  accompany  the  rule. 

The  modihcatlons,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sist of  a  change,  first  and  foremost,  in 
the  emergency  designations.  Under  the 
new  language,  the  military  pay  and 
veterans'  benefits  provisions  are  des- 
ignated as  1  "emergency"  by  Congress 
but  they  will  become  effective  only  if 
the  President  also  designates  all  spend- 
ing provisibns  as  emergency.  Funds 
used  in  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  for 
title  II — military  pay — provisions  are 
limited  to  transfers  from  the  Defense 
Cooperatloii  Account  or  Persian  Gulf 
Account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
new  emergency  language,  CBO  has 
changed  its  estimate.  Section  3  of  the 
bill  is  modiifled  to  reflect  the  new  CBO 
cost  estimajte.  The  other  changes  sim- 
that  language  in  sections 
are  authorizations,  not  ap- 


ply clarify 
103  and  404 
propriation^ 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  coi  sideration  of  the  bill  and 


against  the 
rule  makes 


tion  and  sui 
language   ti 
separate  le| 
offset  cost 
sions    in    tt 


substitute  as  modified.  The 
in  order  only  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  part  2  of  the  report. 

There  are|  seven  part  2  amendments: 
One,  the  Panetta/Gradison  amendment 
to  strike  tlie  new  emergency  designa- 
itltute  "sense  of  Congress" 
it  Congress  should  enact 
Islatlon  In  this  session  to 
for  direct  spending  provl- 
le  bill.  Two,  the  Michel 
amendment'  reaffirming  that  this  act  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act.  "Ihere  are  three  amendments 
dealing  wiih  Kuwaiti  reconstruction 
contracts,  t|o  be  offered  by  Representa- 
tives BONiofi,  Traficant,  and  Washino- 

TON. 

The  slxthlamendment  Is  by  Mr.  Bry- 
ant; it  would  withhold  DOD  payments 
to  foreign  gjovemment  workers  if  their 
country  hain't  paid  up  what  It  pledged 
to  contribute  to  the  war  effort.  The 
seventh  amiendment  is  by  Representa- 
tive McClobkey  and  it  would  lift  the 
requirement  to  reduce  personnel,  under 
section  905  |of  last  year's  DOD  author- 
ization, at  iinstallations  that  actually 
increased  tlieir  workload  as  a  result  of 
ssert  Storm. 

:er,  the  rule  waives  all 
ter  against  all  amendments 
the  report.  All  part  two 
amendniente  will  be  considered  in  the 
order  and  manner  specified  in  the  re- 
port and  wi^l  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  part  two  amendments  is 
debatable  fjr  10  minutes  equally  di- 
vided and  (ontrolled,  except  that  the 
chairman  aid  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  Armed  Services,  or  their  des- 
ignees, may  offer  pro  forma  amend- 
ments to  extend  debate. 


Operation : 
Mr.    Spea 
points  of  or 
printed   in 
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Let  me  be  clear,  Mr.  Aspin  or  Mr. 
Dickinson,  or  each  of  their  designees, 
may  each  offer  a  pro  forma  amendment 
on  each  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
full  and  fair  debate.  That  provides  for  a 
maximum  of  four  pro  forma  amend- 
ments to  extend  debate  for  an  addi- 
tional 20  minutes.  If  all  four  Members 
offered  pro  forma  amendments  on  an 
amendment,  there  would  be  one  half 
hour  of  debate  time  in  the  amendment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1175  is  an  impor- 
tant bill,  authorizing  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, providing  a  much  de- 
served increase  in  certain  military  pay 
related  to  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
new  veterans'  benefits.  The  rule  is  fair 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  am  the  gentle- 
man's firiend  15  minutes  firom  now,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  there  was  an  ex- 
ample of  all  the  ways  in  which  the 
Democrat  majority  in  this  House  can 
wantonly  and  arbitrarily  abuse  the  ex- 
ercise of  imwer,  this  rule  is  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
founder  of  your  party,  must  be  rolling 
over  in  his  grave  right  now  because 
this  rule  is  a  radical  departure  from 
that  uniform  rule  of  proceedings  which 
he  considered  to  be  so  essential  for  the 
conduct  of  this  House  and  in  which  we 
have  historically  conducted  ourselves 
over  all  of  these  years  up  until  just  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  briefly  trace 
for  you  the  bizarre  procedural  path 
that  has  brought  this  rule  and  this  bill 
that  it  makes  in  order  to  the  floor.  The 
Desert  Storm  authorization  bill  was  or- 
dered reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  last  Wednesday  and 
was  orginally  scheduled  for  Rules  that 
same  day  and  then  the  floor  on  Thurs- 
day. Now,  fortunately,  that  juggernaut 
was  slowed  down  somewhat. 

The  report  itself  was  actually  filed 
last  Thursday.  Although  the  GPO  copy 
of  the  report  and  the  reported  bill  was 
not  available  until  when?  Yesterday 
afternoon. 

Last  Thursay  night  just  as  Members 
were  about  to  leave  town  for  the  week- 
end, the  Rules  Committee  chairman, 
my  good  Mend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley],  in- 
formed the  House  that  all  amendments 
to  this  bill  must  be  submitted  by  Mon- 
day at  5  p.m.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  amendments  were  due  the  day 
before  most  Members  were  scheduled 
to  even  come  back  to  this  august  body. 

Notwithstanding  this  absurd  dead- 
line, some  23  amendments  were  submit- 
ted by  10  Members  by  the  5  p.m.  Mon- 
day deadline.  I  do  not  even  know  how 


they  got  them  in,  but  they  did.  How- 
ever, another  six  amendments  were 
submitted  after  the  deadline,  including 
four  that  had  no  designated  sponsor 
and,  instead,  were  marked  by  a  triple  X 
in  the  place  of  a  name.  To  this  day, 
this  minute,  right  now,  we  have  no  idea 
who  submitted  those  amendments. 

I  just  asked  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery], and  he  had  no  idea  who  triple 
X  is,  still  anonymous. 

Let  me  just  point  out  now  that  5  of 
the  6  amendments  submitted  after  the 
deadline  are  among  the  11  made  in 
order  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
that  the  4  marked  triple  X  are  actually 
not  going  to  be  considered  on  this 
floor.  They  are  self-executing  into  the 
bill  upon  the  adoption  of  this  rule.  Boy, 
what  a  democratic  body  this  is. 

Put  another  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers had  almost  a  50-50  chance  of  mak- 
ing the  cut  if  they  did  not  meet  the 
Committee  on  Rules  deadline,  that  is, 
if  they  were  a  Democrat.  And  better 
than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  had  a  33- 
percent  chance  if  they  did  not  attach 
their  name  to  it  at  all.  I  mean,  wel- 
come to  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  29  amendments 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
15  were  by  Democrats  and  14  by  Repub- 
licans. Of  the  11  made  in  order  by  this 
rule.  10  are  by  Democrats  and  only  1  by 
a  Republican.  Never  let  it  be  said  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  believes  in  imposing  a  strict  quota 
system  based  on  party  composition  in 
the  House  when  it  comes  to  making 
amendments  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  rule  of  thumb 
that  the  majority  leadership  seems  to 
go  by  around  here  is  to  squash  the  op- 
position under  its  thumb  whenever  it 
so  is  disposed.  In  other  words,  let  us  be 
fair  9  times  but  to  heck  with  the  10th, 
and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Well,  we  are  fed  up  with  it.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  give  the  Members  a 
quick  rundown  of  this  rule  for  the 
multibillion-doUar  Desert  Storm  au- 
thorization bill. 

We  will  have  just  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  and  we  will  waive  all  points  of 
order  against  this  bill,  including  the 
Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1985,  including 
the  Deficit  Control  Act  passed  last 
year  that  so  many  Members  sent  out 
press  releases  about,  thumped  their 
chests  and  said,  "We  are  going  to  be 
fiscally  responsible."  I  mean,  how  ri- 
diculous can  you  be? 

To  add  to  all  of  this  absurdity,  the 
rule  self-executes  into  the  committee 
substitute  four  amendments  for  which 
no  one  has  yet  claimed  authorship,  as  I 
mentioned  before.  No  one  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules.  Nobody 
even  came  to  us  to  tell  us  who  they 
were  or  what  they  were  offering.  No 
one  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  its 
staff  could  explain  it  to  anyone's  satis- 
faction  or  imderstanding.    Well,   wel- 


come, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  main  amendment 
being  self-executed  by  this  rule  re- 
places two  sections  of  the  bill  which 
deal  with  the  budgetary  treatment  of 
military  personnel  and  veterans,  some- 
thing I  have  been  invoved  with  for  13 
years  in  this  House,  including  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I  have  been  involved  with  this 
for  40  years  since  the  day  I  got  out  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  That  amendment 
gives  all  the  provisions  of  those  two  ti- 
tles an  emergency  requirement  des- 
ignation by  this  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exempting  them  for  the  budget 
agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  provisions  cannot  take  effect  or  be 
funded  imtil  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  designates  them  as  an  emer- 
gency in  a  single  designation.  In  other 
words,  take  it  all  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  some  amateurish 
and  sloppy  drafting,  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement over  whether  the  President 
may  pick  and  choose  among  the  discre- 
tionary items,  since  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  says,  and  read  it  over 
there,  "any  provisions." 

Whereas,  the  portion  dealing  with 
the  direct  spending  says  each  provision 
shall  be  designated,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the 
interpretation  we  got  from  the  major- 
ity staff  was  that  it  was  all  or  nothing 
at  all,  mandatory  and  discretionary, 
active  personnel  and  veterans,  every- 
thing or  nothing. 

Another  question  I  asked,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, which  no  one  could  answer  up  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  was  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  designate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions as  emergencies,  whether  the 
language  would  still  constitute  an  au- 
thorization for  later  appropriations 
purposes.  Or  would  we  have  to  jump 
through  two  more  hoops?  Again,  the 
slopiest  drafting  that  I  have  seen  in  13 
years  in  this  House. 

But  the  most  important  point  about 
this  whole  debate  is  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  already  finding  ways  to  per- 
vert last  year's  budget  agreement 
which  authorized  the  President,  by 
agreement  with  you  and  I,  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  to  designate  what  mat- 
ters are  an  emergency,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Congress  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 

Moreover,  this  throws  the  pay-as- 
you-go  concept  totally  out  the  window. 
That  system,  again,  as  I  said,  was 
adopted  by  this  body  following  all  of 
the  press  releases  saying,  "We  are  fis- 
cally responsible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submitted  two  alter- 
native amendments  to  the  emergency 
designation  for  the  veterans  title,  one 
to  offset  the  costs  with  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  receipts.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
siCH]  offered  that  language  in  the  origi- 
nal bill.  I  do  not  know  what  happened 
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to  that  in  the  original  bill— it  dis- 
appeared like  everything  else.  The 
other  amendment  would  be  to  make 
the  benefits  subject  to  future  appro- 
priations, offsetting  the  new  cost  from 
non-VA  portions  of  the  VA,  HUD,  inde- 
pendent agencies  appropriation  bills. 
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In  other  words,  if  we  took  out  of  all 
of  the  HUD  and  independent  agencies,  a 
half  of  1  percent  of  their  appropriation, 
we  would  have  raised  more  than  X200 
million  a  year.  We  would  have  stayed 
on  budget  and  we  would  not  have  con- 
tinued to  bust  the  Deflcit  Control  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agreed  to  offer  only 
the  latter  amendment  when  we  were 
about  to  mark  up  the  rule,  but  I  was 
told  the  majority  would  only  let  me 
offer  the  former  tmiendment.  In  other 
words,  they  are  dictating  to  me  what 
amendment  I  am  going  to  offer.  When  I 
attempted  to  make  my  preferred 
amendment  in  order,  under  this  rule,  I 
was  beaten  back  on  a  party  line  vote. 
It  was  a  piul^y  line  vote  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  firom  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MOAKLEY].  I  have  not  witnessed  such 
an  outrage  since  the  majority  at- 
tempted to  dictate  what  portions  of  the 
Republican  substitute  could  be  offered 
during  a  1981  reconciliation  rule  de- 
bate. Does  the  gentleman  remember 
that?  That  was  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority,  at  least, 
did  not  shut  out  its  own  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Budget  on  that  proc- 
ess, and  he  happens  to  agree  with  me. 
Your  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee  agreed  with  me,  and 
the  Republicans  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  agreed  with  me.  It  will  be  in  order 
for  him  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  fis- 
cally irresponsible  amendment  that 
has  been  self-executed  into  this  bill, 
though  his  is  only  a  sense  of  Congress 
amendment.  That  is  too  bad.  It  is  only 
the  sense  of  Congress. 

There  we  go  again.  We  want  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible,  but  we  do  not  write 
it  into  law.  We  just  say  it  will  be  a 
sense  of  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
our  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Budget  is  a  cosponsor  of 
that  Panetta  amendment,  he  was  not 
even  allowed  to  offer  even  one  of  the  10 
individual  amendments  he  submitted. 
Instead,  as  I  mentioned  before,  we  have 
Just  one  Republican  amendment  made 
in  order  under  the  rule,  and  that  is  the 
Michel  amendment,  expressing  the 
Beose  of  Congress  that  the  veterans' 
benefits  be  funded  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  budget  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  seven  amend- 
ments which  may  be  offered  sepsirately 
under  this  rule,  my  colleagues  will  be 
delighted  to  learn  that  each  is  subject 
to  just  10  minutes  of  debate,  5  minutes 
on  each  side.  When  we  divide  those  70 
minutes  of  debate  by  the  $30  billion- 
plus  that  this  bill  will  cost  over  5 
years,  it  comes  down  to  close  to  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  minute.  Is  anyone  lis- 


tening okit  there,  taxpayers?  A  half  a 
billion  Dollars  a  minute.  Welcome 
again  ta  the  world's  greatest  delibera- 
tive body,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Si^aker,  in  addition  to  the  Pa- 
netta anti  Michel  amendments  made  in 
order  b«  this  rule,  five  other  amend- 
ments snare  the  privilege  of  10  minutes 
of  debates  each.  Listen  to  the  names 
and  see  tvhat  side  of  the  aisle  they  sit 
on:  TrAficant,  Democrat;  Bonior, 
Democrat;  McCloskey,  Democrat; 
BRYANT,Ipemocrat;  all  Democrats,  and 
not  one  Republican. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  permits  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions.  I  suppose  we  should  be 
thankful  for  small  favors,  but  frankly 
by  the  tftne  we  get  around  to  the  end  of 
the  process,  it  will  be  a  little  like  send- 
ing in  tie  Welcome  Wagon  after  they 
have  burlied  down  somebody's  house. 

Mr.  Sifeaker,  just  in  case  I  have  not 
made  mirself  clear,  this  bill  could  be 
summedj  up  in  four  words:  It  is  an 
abomination.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee op  Rules,  I  realize  that  the  cir- 
cumstances and  pressures  that  this 
committee  works  under  on  a  daily 
basis;  tley  are  tough.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker^  that  is  no  reason  for  this 
committee  to  make  things  worse  for  it- 
self. We  (have  to  be  fair.  This  rule  cer- 
tainly isjnot  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
rule  so  jthat  we  can  take  the  whole 
mess  baik  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  can  Btructure  a  fair  rule  that  rep- 
resents the  people  of  this  country.  We 
have  16o4plu8  Republicans,  and  they  are 
not  eveif  a  part  of  this  at  all.  In  the 
Senate,  right  now.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, are  sitting  down  working  to- 
gether irith  the  White  House.  The 
House  did  not  do  that.  The  House  cut 
out  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump]  i  he  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 
Conunit«e  on  Rule  did  not  even  take 
him  int<  consideration,  nor  did  they, 
the  Rep  iblican  leadership.  The  Com- 
mittee d  sserves  the  criticism  it  is  get- 
ting on  ;his  floor  today.  Do  not  think 
they  wil  get  away  with  it,  because  we 
have  a  1«  ng  way  to  adjournment.  I  rest 
my  case. 

Mr.  N  OAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend,  t  le  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoiOMON]  failed  to  tell  Members 
that  of  1  he  14  Republican  amendments 
that  wer  s  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Ruler,  10  of  them  were  withdrawn 
before  tl  ey  came  to  a  vote.  Out  of  the 
four  tha;  left  remaining,  two  of  them 
were  mikle  in  order.  That  is  just  a 
small  thing  that  we  can  overlook. 

The  g^tleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLOMOt^  wanted  to  put  the  increase  to 
the  vet<  rans,  not  be  an  entitlement 
that  we  lave  a  yearly  appropriation,  so 
these  vei  erans  would  have  been  treated 
in  a  lesier  way  than  our  veterans  are 
currentl;  r  being  treated.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery], 
who  I  think  is  a  champion  of  the  veter- 
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ans  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
said  that  wi  a  the  wrong  way  to  do  it, 
that  it  woud  not  show  the  proper  re- 
spect. I  woild  have  to  agree  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Now,  no  Member  refused  the  gen- 
tleman fron^  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
the  right  to  put  in  any  amendments,  or 
offer  any  aiqendment.  He  can  offer  any 
amendment  Ihe  wants.  He  chose  not  to 
offer  some  Amendment.  He  chose  to 
offer  another  one. 

The  Rules  jConmiittee  is  9  to  4  Demo- 
crat over  Republican.  I  think  that  is  a 
fact  of  life]  that  even  the  gentleman 
from  New  W>rk  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  to 
recognize,  we  have  certain  priorities 
that  we  have  to  go  with.  I  think  it  was 
a  fair  hearing.  We  discussed  all  the 
amendments  as  much  as  we  could,  and 
this  is  what  jwe  came  up  with. 

Mr.  SOLOflON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAltLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman froniNew  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Where  is  my  amend- 
ment? If  the  gentleman  says  I  could 
have  had  my  amendment,  where  is  it? 
The  gentlenjan  denied  me  the  right  to 
offer  it.         I 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  can 
offer  any  aniendment  that  he  desires. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  atsk  unanimous  con- 
sent then,  ^o  have  it  made  in  order 
that  the  gentleman  denied  it. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  said 
upstairs  thajt  he  was  not  going  to  put 
in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  talking  about 
amendment  iNo.  6  that  the  gentleman 
denied  me.  (to  ahead,  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
terrupt you.  1 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  fyom  New  York  [Mr.  SOLO- 
MON] did  withdraw  one  of  his  amend- 
ments. < 

As  far  a9  giving  the  membership 
time,  Wednesday  I  took  the  floor  to 
tell  the  Metibers  that  they  had  until 
Monday  to  put  the  amendments  into 
the  Record.  JAll  Members  know  that  we 
have  staff  ^ound  here  that  can  help 
put  amendments  in.  The  Member  does 
not  have  to  be  here  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday],  Saturday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday  to  physically  put  the  amend- 
ley  can  be  put  in  in  other 
ways.  I  do  n^t  think  that  that  is  a  fair 
excuse. 

a  very  important  bill.  We 
from  all  political 
tn  it,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  up  with  a  bill  that  will  please  all 
Members.  I  ^m  not  pleased  with  a  lot  of 
things  that  I  have  to  vote  on  when  we 
package  sorie  of  these  matters.  How- 
ever, this  is  ihe  bill. 

I  wanted  to  let  Members  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  th^t  we  did  not  willy-nilly 
throw  out  amendments.  Out  of  the  14 
Republican  amendments  that  were  sub- 
mitted, 10  pf  them  were  withdrawn. 
Therefore,  w(e  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  theni. 


I  think  it : 
have      hea 
philosphies 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  gentleman 
identify  for  Members  who  is  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendments  that  were  sub- 
mitted without  a  name? 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there  has 
been  a  real  concern  around  here  about 
this  kind  of  activity  taking  place.  For 
instance,  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  where,  all  of  a  sudden, 
projects  are  put  in,  but  no  Member's 
name  is  attached.  A  number  of  major 
newspapers  have  written  articles  say- 
ing that  we  should  at  least  be  held  ac- 
countable for  this. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman isreferring  to  the  amendments 
labled  XXX.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, these  were  agreements  made  be- 
tween the  Coimnittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  who  is  the  cosponsor 
of  the  amendments?  Who  can  we  hold 
accountable  for  them? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  This  is  an  agreement 
between  the  two  committees,  and  sub- 
mitted to  our  committee  with  that  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  that  kind  of 
amendment  cannot  be  offered  on  the 
House  floor. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  That  is  why  they 
were  self-executed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  my  point  is  that 
the  gentleman  is  putting  self-executing 
amendments  in  that  no  Member  is 
being  accountable  for.  We  cannot  offer 
amendments  on  the  floor  and  say  they 
are  simply  coming  from  nowhere,  but 
that  the  House  will  consider  them.  Yet, 
that  seems  to  be  the  process  here.  Who 
is  responsible? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ASPIN] 
have  offered  those  amendments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  amendments 
are  ¥n:itten  amendments,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  would  they  please  come  to  the 
floor  so  we  can  talk  to  them? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DONNEIXY).  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  in  other  words,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Recx)rd,  these  are 
Whitten  amendments,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  No,  Aspin  and  Whit- 
ten amendments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  again,  they  can- 
not have  cosponsored  amendments;  are 
these  Aspin  amendments  or  are  these 
Whitten  amendments? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  ASPDJ  would 
have  offered  all  the  amendments. 


Mr.  WALKER.  They  are  Aspin 
amendments.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  also.  At  least  we  have 
uncovered  a  mystery.  At  least  we  know 
who  sponsored  the  XXX  amendments. 

I  would  read  something  to  the  gen- 
tleman. When  he  says  that  I  was  al- 
lowed my  amendment,  listen  to  this 
from  your  printed  minutes  of  our  meet- 
ing yesterday. 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  would  so  move  that  the 
amendment  be  made  In  order  to  the  rule. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  comes  on  the 
gentleman's  motion  from  New  York.  All  In 
favor  say  aye.  opposed  no.  The  noes  appear 
to  have  it,  on  a  party  line  vote. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachsuetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  just  pointed  out  graphi- 
cally that  his  amendment  did  come  up 
for  a  vote  and  was  voted  down.  I  mean, 
that  is  the  democratic  way. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  In  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, not  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  But  that  is  still  the 
democratic  way  to  do  things. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  mind  my  saying  so,  I  almost  have 
to  gag  on  the  gag  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
there  be  some  misunderstanding  here, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  said,  "I 
was  denied  the  right  to  make  my 
amendment." 

And  the  chairman  stood  up  and  said, 
"Oh,  no,  you  weren't  denied  the  right 
to  make  your  amendment." 

So  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
says,  "Then  why  can't  I  do  it?" 

And  he  says,  "Well,  because  we  took 
a  vote,  and  since  the  Democrats  out- 
number you  2  to  1,  we  voted  you 
down." 

And  then  he  says,  "That  is  the  Demo- 
crat way  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  Democrat 
way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  there  are  Americans  here 
and  we  are  discussing  an  issue  that  af- 
fects all  Americans,  and  just  because 
the  Democrats  do  not  want  the  Repub- 
licans to  offer  an  amendment  does  not 
make  it  virtuous.  There  are  some  ideas 
that  happen  to  be  nonpartisan. 

We  thought  that  supporting  veterans 
was  one  of  them.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  has  been  handling  this 
rule  has  been  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee.  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  on  their  committee 
for  a  decade.  We  support  our  veterans. 

Now,  what  has  happened  here  is  that 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  not  been  supportive  of  the 
effort  in  the  Middle  E:ast.  The  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  feel  that  way,  and 
the  entire  world  does  not  feel  that  way. 


but  the  majority  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  felt  that  way.  They  now  find 
themselves  in  a  bind.  They  do  not 
know  quite  what  to  do,  because  the 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body  said 
when  they  took  the  vote  on  January  12, 
he  turned  across  the  aisle  and  pointed 
to  the  Republicans  and  he  said,  "Rest 
assured  that  when  this  vote  is  taken, 
that  we  will  hold  you  accountable  at 
the  polls  for  the  vote  you  are  taking 
today." 

That  was  January  12,  just  a  couple 
months  ago. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  world  has  turned 
upside  down  and  what  he  thought  was 
going  to  be  a  popular  vote  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  unpopular  vote,  that 
no  longer  is  tyranny  and  rape  and  mur- 
der popular,  but  freedom  and  democ- 
racy and  independence  is  popular,  and 
since  the  President  and  the  United 
States  and  the  coalition  stand  for 
those  issues,  the  American  people  are 
supporting  those  who  supported  the  ef- 
fort in  Desert  Storm. 

Now,  that  leaves  these  folks  out  on  a 
limb.  What  do  they  do?  They  do  not 
know  quite  what  to  do  because  they 
signed  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  they  are 
not  going  to  spend  more  money  than 
they  had  coming  in.  Then  how  do  you 
get  around  that  box? 

So  they  have  been  toying  with  it  and 
they  came  up  with  a  brilliant  conclu- 
sion. They  said,  "Here  is  what  we  will 
do.  We  will  give  more  money  to  all  vet- 
erans, recognizing  that  in  all  these 
celebrations,  all  veterans  are  going  to 
show  up,  not  just  the  Desert  Storm 
folks,  and  they  are  going  to  be  asking 
us  why  is  it  that  in  time  of  need,  in  a 
time  when  freedom  and  independence 
was  being  challenged,  why  is  it  when 
America  was  standing  firm  and  all  the 
Communist  world  and  all  the  Arab 
world  and  the  entire  United  Nations 
was  standing  with  the  United  States, 
why  were  you  bashing  the  United 
States,  and  why  were  you  not  support- 
ing the  effort? 

That  is  going  to  be  very  frustrating. 
So  we  need  to  change  the  agenda.  How 
do  we  change  the  agenda?  The  same 
way  liberals  always  try  to  change  the 
agenda,  pick  up  some  money  and  throw 
some  money  at  the  idea. 

So  they  said,  "Let's  grab  some 
money  real  quick  before  we  go  home 
here  for  Memorial  Day  and  let's  say  we 
are  going  to  give  it  to  all  veterans." 

"Well,  how  are  we  going  to  do  that? 
We  signed  an  agreement  just  4  or  5 
months  ago  with  the  President  saying 
that  we  wouldn't  spend  money  that  we 
didn't  have." 

So  they  looked  around.  Where  are 
they  going  to  get  it? 

So  they  said,  "You  know  this  pot 
over  here  that  the  allies  are  going  to 
put  money  into,  the  Japanese  are  going 
to  put  money  in  there,  the  French  are 
going  to  put  some  money  in  there  and 
the  Germans  are  going  to  put  money  in 
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there.  Why  don't  we  take  money  out  of 
there  and  give  it  to  our  veterans?" 

Well,  they  said,  "That's  not  going  to 
■ell  real  well,  but  let's  give  it  a  whirl." 

They  said,  "What  we  need  to  do  is  get 
the  President  on  board." 

So  they  came  up  with  a  rule  and  a 
bill  that  says  this.  It  says  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  we  are  going  to  give 
money  to  all  veterans.  That  way  we 
will  cover  our  base.  We  will  claim  that 
it  is  a  veterans  appreciation  package — 
argue  with  that.  Now,  there  is  a  good 
theme  for  you,  a  veterans  appreciation 
package. 

Where  will  we  get  the  money?  Well, 
we  will  get  the  money  out  of  the  con- 
tribution firom  the  Japanese.  Well,  that 
is  going  to  offend  them  a  good  bit,  be- 
cause they  were  giving  it  for  another 
cause,  but  no,  we  are  busy  buying  votes 
at  the  moment.  So  leave  us  alone.  We 
are  going  to  take  the  money  out  of 
there  and  we  are  going  to  give  it  to  the 
veterans. 

Now.  "The  President  ain't  going  to 
bviy  that.  Aha.  We've  got  the  President. 
We've  got  him  all  SQuared  away." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
firom  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
firom  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  additionally,  so  here  we  are. 
We  are  taking  the  money  out  of  the  de- 
fense pocket  and  we  are  giving  it  to  the 
veterans;  but  you  know,  the  President 
is  not  going  to  buy  that.  So  we  will  do 
it  this  way.  We  will  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  declare  an  emergency,  and 
if  he  does  not  declare  an  emergency, 
which  means  he  gets  in  this  pot  with 
OS,  then  the  veterans  will  not  get  the 
money.  Best  of  all  worlds. 

Here  we  have  the  bill  before  us.  They 
vote  to  give  money  to  veterans,  which 
came  firom  the  Japanese,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  sign  the  bill  to 
give  it  to  them,  so  it  is  his  fault.  They 
can  then  go  home  and  say,  "I  voted  to 
give  S200  million  a  year  in  new  beneflts 
to  all  veterans,  but  the  President  will 
not  declare  an  emergency,  so  you  are 
not  getting  it."  That  is  the  basis  that 
is  before  us. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  srield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate 
to  say  it,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  is  petty  politics.  Here  is  the  bill, 
and  here  is  the  language  that  is  being 
written  in  by  this  rule  today.  What  it 
tajrs  is  that  in  this  Desert  Storm  pack- 
age, the  President  can  sign  the  bill.  It 
becomes  law,  but  then  it  says  that  in  a 
single  designation  the  President  must 
say  that  every  single  item  in  this  S30 
billion  spending  iiackage  is  a  dire 
emergency,  or  nothing  becomes  law. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means?  That 
means  that  Congress  is  blackmailing 
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the  Pn  sident.  We  know  that  no  Presi- 
dent cquld  sign  this  bill.  Therefore,  he 
say  that  nothing  is  an  emer- 
n  order  to  protect  the  rest  of 
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;  ou  know  what  it  means?  It 
that  House  Democrats  are  try- 
bring  down  the  President's  90 
percent  popularity  with  the  American 
people.!  Bring  it  down  so  that  Dem- 
ocrats biay  have  a  chance  in  the  elec- 
tions c(  iming  in  1992. 

It  is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  do  business 
with  th  B  veterans  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  lIcEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  points 
out  ths  t  this  is  a  nasty,  nasty  thing  to 
do.  Th:  8  is  an  effort  to  be  able  to  go 
home  and  say,  "I  voted  to  give  money 
to  the  veterans  and  the  President  is 
holding!  it  up." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
have  s<^me  435  Members  in  this  body, 
only  7  ;have  been  blessed  in  this  rule 
with  tike  privilege  of  offering  amend- 
ments. I 

Whila  it  is  true  that  only  29  amend- 
ments were  submitted,  it  is  no  surprise 
when  3«u  consider  that  we  were  only 
advised!  late  last  Thursday  that  you 
had  to  ium  in  all  your  amendments  by 
Mondav  at  5  p.m.  and  most  people  were 
out  of  tt>wn  during  that  time. 

What!  does  the  rule  provide  in  terms 
of  debajte  on  this  multi-billion  dollar 
bill?  Wf  11,  it  has  allowed  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral del^ate  and  just  10  minutes  on  each 
of  thej  seven  amendments  made  in 
order. 

Why  fcuch  a  vicious  rule  on  such  an 
important  and  supposedly  nonpartisan 
bilil?  Gpuld  it  be  that  there  is  a  cadre 
of  sore  losers  on  the  majority  side  that 
are  seeking  revenge  in  petty  ways  for 
their  idss  on  the  use  of  force  vote  last 
Januar^? 

I  hopf  that  is  not  the  case,  but  I  fail 
to  find' any  other  logical  explanation 
for  sucli  a  blatant  abuse  of  power  as  we 
the  majority  in  this  instance, 
aker,  I  find  that  kind  of  petty 
not  only  pathetic,  but  spiteful 
brave  men  and  women  who 
d  died  in  Operation  Desert 
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ule  dares  to  play  politics  with 
llant  deeds  by  a  self-executing 
provision  that  says,  "Mr.  President,  ei- 
ther delclare  these  activities  and  re- 
tired benefits  an  emergency  and  off- 
budget,  ior  they  do  not  get  them." 

That  lies  directly  in  the  face  of  last 
year's  I  udget  agreement  that  gave  the 
Preside  it  emergency  designation  pow- 
ers Mrit  I  the  concurrence  of  the  Con- 
gress, li  ot  the  other  way  around.  This 
rule  tuitis  pay  as  you  go  on  its  head. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  vote  down  the 
rule  anfi  demand  a  more  sensible  and 
less  political  approach  to  the  serious 
business  of  funding  our  legitimate 
needs  iij  the  wake  of  Desert  Storm.  Let 
us  call  a  halt  to  this  nasty  little  game 
of  veto  iwlitics  by  showing  that  we  are 
capable!  of  acting  as  responsibly  and 


skillfully  as  those  who  fought  to  defend 
our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time,  and  hope 
that  we  can  get  some  more  of  these  tri- 
ple X  amendments  in  the  debate  so  we 
can  find  out  what  is  in  this  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  the  time  allotted  on  each  side,  I 
stated  tha;  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leader  and  the 
chairman  t  he  time  can  be  extended.  In 
fact,  in  thje  hearing  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman firoin  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
if  he  wantm  to  make  it  a  half  an  hour, 
and  he  saia,  no,  as  long  as  the  provi- 
sion was  is  there  that  it  could  be  ex- 
tended by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  leader,  that  was  good 
enough  for  him. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  quite  fair  at  times. 

Mr.  MOA  KLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  the  chief  deputy 
whip.  I 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  jrielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  the  debate 
has  becom^  so  contentious  and  that  the 
issue  of  th^  war  and  its  relationship  to 
our  veterans  who  fought  in  the  war  has 
become  thej  subject  of  this  debate. 
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I  say  th£  t  because  despite  how  each 
ajid  every  one  of  us  cast  our  vote  on 
that  histoiic  January  day.  I  think  it 
was  made  c  lear  by  the  majority  leader, 
certainly  b  f  myself  and  by  others,  that 
no  matter  how  we  voted  that  day  we 
were  going  to  stand  together  as  a  na- 
tion once  \re  went  to  war  and  that  we 
would  not  ipake  the  same  mistake  that 
we  regretfully  made  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  by  not  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  ^ar  and  the  warrior  and  by 
not  compensating  those  who  fought  for 
us  so  gallamtly  and  who  sacrificed  so 
much  and  whose  families  sacrificed  so 
much,  from!  receiving  just  benefits,  just 
appreciation  from  a  grateful  nation. 

Quite  fraikly,  I  thought  that  we  as  a 
Congress  and  as  a  country  did  very  well 
in  the  last  %  months  in  adhering  to  that 
basic  sense  of  unity,  of  purpose,  which 
I  think  the  American  people  have  ap- 
preciated on  our  part  and  we  have  ap- 
preciated op  theirs,  and.  hopefully,  we 
can  continiie  to  move  forward  and  deal 
with  this  other  part  of  the  war— and  be- 
lieve me.  it  is  a  part  of  the  war— the 
needs  of  our  young  men  and  women 
who  fought] 

Now  let  lie  say  also  that  we  are  talk- 
ing here  about  500,000  young  men  and 
women  who  gave  of  their  time  and 
their  service  and  sacrifice,  and  in  many 
instances  life  and  limb  for  their  coun- 
try. We  are  talking  about  their  widows, 
their  widoWers,  their  orphans.  I  would 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  if  you 
peruse  closjly  the  bill  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  \  eterans'  Affaire  has  put  to- 
gether und<  r  the  able  leadership  of  the 
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gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery], you  will  find  that  what  he 
has  done  is  not  only  just  but  it  is  meas- 
ured and  it  deals  with  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  coming  back  from  this 
experience  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

He  has  tailored  a  bill  which  I  think  is 
an  expression  of  appreciation  for  those 
who  have  gone  away,  who  have  given  of 
their  time  and  have  given  of,  in  many 
instances,  life  and  limb  in  support  of 
this  country. 

And  S200  million  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  in  benefits  for  the  windows  toid  the 
orphans,  for  death  benefits,  disability 
benefits,  and  benefits  for  education  so 
those  young  men  and  women,  and  not- 
so-young  men  and  women  when  they 
come  back  to  a  recession  economy,  can 
find  the  avenues  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families.  That 
is  what  this  bill  does. 

I  can  tell  you  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  came  here  in  1976  and  formed 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  in  Congress  and 
who  worked  on  Vietnam  veterans  legis- 
lation, this  is  far  less  than  what  we  did 
for  them  proportionally. 

There  are  other  parts  to  this  veter- 
ans program  that  will  come  along;  ex- 
tending unemployment  compensation 
being  worked  on  in  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means;  and  other  benefits 
that  are  justified  and  that  will  be  be- 
fore us.  But  this  is  the  basis. 

The  gentleman  firom  Mississippi  and 
his  colleagues  deserve  the  recognition 
of  the  rest  of  this  body  for  taking 
under  consideration  the  restraints  we 
have  fiscally  and  for  putting  together, 
for  meshing  together  the  needs  of  those 
returning  veterans. 

Now  let  me  say  on  the  budget  issue, 
because  I  think  it  is  an  important 
issue,  that  I  believe  that  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Speaker,  indeed  that  the 
needs  of  the  veterans  are  coequal,  a 
part  of  the  war  effort.  They  should  be 
kept  together,  they  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated. 

I  also  believe,  and  firmly  believe, 
that  the  money  in  the  Defense  Corpora- 
tion Account,  the  E>CA,  should,  must, 
can  be  used  to  take  care  of  some  of 
these  needs.  Now,  you  can  argue  what 
part  of  that  account  is  domestic,  what 
is  foreign,  and  what  can  be  applied  to 
the  needs  of  our  veterans.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  you  cannot  sepa- 
rate, you  cannot  separate  the  activity 
of  those  who  served  us  and  that  war. 

I  would  further  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  if  we  can  spend  $650  mil- 
lion in  support  for  the  State  of  Israel, 
each  and  everyone  of  you,  almost  vot- 
ing unanimously  for  that  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  as  an  emergency,  then  you 
can  stand  up  for  the  veterans  of  this 
country  in  approving  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  done,  and 
his  committee. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  at  this 
point  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  vote  for  this  rule.  It  is  fair.  In 
the  ensuing  days,   perhaps  hours,  we 


will  reach  an  agreement,  we  will  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Senate  on  how 
best  to  deal  with  this  issue  with  re- 
spect to  the  exact  accounts  fi'om  which 
it  will  be  paid,  and  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent, together  with  us,  working  to- 
gether in  this  bipartisan  unity  that  we 
have  forged  here  during  this  war,  can 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  fought  it 
for  us. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  previous  speaker 
made  a  rather  sigrnificant  error  that  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  correct  with  him. 
That  is,  suggesting  that  this  bill  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  This  bill  was  not  only  not 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  not  a  single  hearing,  it 
was  not— it  did  not  see  the  light  of  day, 
no  one  was  involved,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  never  saw  the  bill. 

So,  therefore,  this  is  not  a  product  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  would  like  to  have  corrected  that 
on  his  time  as  opposed  to  doing  this. 
That  kind  of  biixLrtisan  cooperation 
would  have  been  helpful. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues the  story  of  three  mortal  sins 
and  one  little  amendment,  one  of  the 
little  amendments  that  is  not  made  in 
order  under  this  rule. 

Of  the  500,000-some  soldiera,  sailors, 
men,  and  women  who  participated  in 
Oi)eration  Desert  Storm,  some  270,000 
were  reservists  or  National  Guardsmen, 
people  who  were  called  up  from  their 
ordinary  businesses,  firom  their  jobs, 
who  willingly  went  into  the  service. 
And  as  we  all  know,  they  suffered  fi- 
nancial hardship. 

Those  stories  are  well  known.  I  do 
not  have  to  recoimt  them. 

Many  of  these  people,  while  they 
were  employed  and  before  being  called 
up,  began  to  set  aside  some  of  their 
own  money,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
their  own  money,  for  their  future  re- 
tirement in  what  is  known  as  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account. 

Early  this  year  one  of  my  staff  people 
came  to  me  and  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  a  good  idea  if  we  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  allow  the  national 
guardsmen  and  reservists  to  draw  upon 
their  individual  retirement  accounts  to 
help  them  through  this  financial  hard- 
ship caused  by  their  being  called  up  to 
active  duty  in  service  to  their  country. 

So  we  drew  up  a  bill  that  would  allow 
them  to  draw  up  their  IRA's  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  and  without  pen- 
alty. 
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I  introduced  that  bill.  I  did  not  ad- 
vertise it  very  much.  I  think  I  sent 
around  one  Dear  Colleague.  I  got  65  co- 
sponsors  very  quickly.  40  Republicans, 
25  Democrats. 

When  today's  bill  came  up.  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  try  to  offer 
my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  so 
that  we  could  move  the  relief  of  the  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  through 
the  House  along  with  this  legislation. 
It  is  certainly  germane  to  this  legisla- 
tion. This  legislation  is  intended  to 
help  people  who  have  endured  financial 
hardship  because  of  their  service  to  the 
country. 

Certainly  my  bill,  what  I  hoped 
would  have  been  my  amendment,  would 
have  been  a  large  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

I  offered  that  amendment  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  yesterday.  You 
will  notice  it  is  not  in  order. 

Did  I  forget  to  mention  something? 
Oh,  yes,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation reviewed  this  bill,  and  they  came 
back  and  they  said  there  would  be  no 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
enactment  of  this  IRA  relief  measure; 
no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

So,  what  are  the  three  sins? 

Sin  No.  1,  I  went  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  offer  a  Republican-sponsored 
amendment. 

Sin  No.  2,  no  cost.  Sin  No.  3,  it  helps 
people  or  allows  people  to  use  their 
own  resources  to  help  them  out  in 
times  of  financial  trouble  brought  upon 
them  because  they  chose  to  serve  their 
country. 

Let  me  just  emphasize  sin  No.  2.  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  the  one  that  really 
blew  me  out  of  the  water:  It  does  not 
cost  anything. 

You  do  not  do  anything  in  this  Con- 
gress that  does  not  cost  anything,  and 
that  is  really  what  shut  me  up. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  very  good 
point  to  raise,  because  when  this  meas- 
ure came  up  before  us  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  question  was  asked 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to 
why  this  amendment  could  not  be 
brought  up.  And  I  remember  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  said  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  con- 
cerned about  the  jurisdictional  prob- 
lem here.  But  if,  as  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona has  said,  it  is  not  going  to  cost  a 
dime,  there  seems  to  be  no  concern 
about  loss  of  revenues  to  the  Treasury. 
So  why  would  that  be  an  issue  here? 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
does  not  know  how  to  deal  with  things 
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that  do  not  cost  the  Treasury  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  last 
8i)eaker  at  the  microphone,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  I 
would  like  to  read  from  a  letter  dated 
Blarch  12,  1991,  addressed  to  me,  and 
also  the  gentleman  fjrom  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon],  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  has  a  copy  of  this  letter.  It 
says: 

CoMMirrEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  DC,  March  12, 1991. 
Hon.  JOHN  J.  Moakley, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Congressman  John  Rhodes  has  pro- 
posed that  an  amendment  be  made  in  order 
to  H.R.  1175.  the  National  Defense  Supple- 
mental Authorization  Act  which  would  per- 
mit Operation  Desert  Storm  reservists  to 
make  penalty  firee  withdrawals  from  their 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts  (IRA's). 

This  amendment,  if  made  in  order,  creates 
numerous  difDculties  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  its  effect  on  the  budget  deficit  and 
the  possibility  of  an  automatic  sequestration 
beginning  October  1.  1991,  which  would  result 
In  reductions  in  certain  Federal  programs, 
especially  Medicare. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  I  respectively 
request  that  the  amendment  not  be  made  in 
order. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  amend- 
ments we  hear  on  the  floor  which 
sound  great,  but  I  say,  when  you  re- 
ceive a  letter  Crom  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  has 
to  deal  with  the  taxing  and  the  IRA's, 
and  nobody  from  Ways  and  Means  came 
before  the  committee  to  testify  in 
favor,  I  think  we  must  listen  to  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means.  Other- 
wise we  could  be  receiving  amendments 
trom  all  kinds  of  people  without  going 
to  the  proper  committees  to  be  sure 
that  they're  fiscally  sound. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  that  we 
start  talking  about  who  is  concerned 
about  a  deficit,  and  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  who  might  want  to  discuss  a 
little  CBO  estimate  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  for  yielding  because  I  am 
very  fascinated  by  a  couple  of  docu- 
ments I  have  here:  The  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
then  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  seemed  to  have  varying  CBO 
estimates  talking  about  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Am  I  correct  that  in  this  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  the  CBO 
estimates  that  this  bill  costs  zero  in 
1991.  zero  in  1992.  zero  in  1993.  zero  in 
1994.  and  zero  in  19957  Is  that  correct? 
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Is  that  [what  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  as  alCBO  estimate? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
little  confusing.  I  will  just  say  that  if 
we  look  at  the  committee  report  on 
page  28,  it  says  that  the  1991  cost  is  $24 


billion, 
goes  on 


the  1992  cost,  $5  billion,  and  it 
descending.  But  then  comes  a 
CBO  re^rt  here,  and  I  have  the  last 
page  of  that  report  which  shows  in  the 
years  1961  through  1995  a  zero  cost. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  I  have  got  that 
same  tiing  here,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley] 
submitted  this,  and  it  says  CBO  says 
that  thB  whole  thing  is  going  to  cost 
zero,  but  then  I  have  this  Conmiittee 
on  Amjed  Services  report  that  says 
from  tl^e  same  CBO  that  this  bill  is 
going  t4  cost  $24  billion  in  1991  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
says  zeno.  In  1992  it  is  going  to  cost  $5 
billion,  but  the  Committee  on  Rules 
says  zeito.  It  is  going  to  cost  $1  billion 
in  1993,  but  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules 
says  zei  o.  It  is  going  to  cost  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1994,  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  says  zero. 

Now  Cam  wondering  about  the  fiscal 
responsibility  here.  How  did  we  change 
from  altnost  530  billion,  or  more  than 
$30  billion,  between  March  7.  when  this 
report  was  Issued,  and  March  12,  when 
this  report  was  issued?  Did  the  liberal 
lackeys  up  at  the  CBO  all  of  a  sudden 
just  decide  to  change  the  estimate  on 
us? 

As  m;'  colleagues  know,  this  is  the 
same  CI  lO  that  we  are  supposed  to  turn 
over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  the  en- 
forceme  it  of  the  Budget  Act.  Can  the 
gentlemfen  explain  to  me  how  we  man- 
aged to  go  from  $30  billion  to  zero  in  a 
matter  of  5  days?  K  we  can  figure  this 
out,  we  can  solve  the  budget  deficit 
like  that.  I  mean  all  we  have  to  do  is 
just  fig  ire  out  how  we  do  that  in  5 
days.  It  Is  a  wonderful 

Mr.  S<  >LOMON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continu( !  to  yield,  the  only  explanation 
I  can  fiqd  is  that  "Triple  X"  must  have 
had  a  niagic  wand.  But  now  I  think  we 
know  why  on  the  opening  day  of  this 
session  the  Democratic  majority 
changea  the  rules  of  the  House  so  that 
we  wou|d  score  under  CBO  instead  of 
OMB. 

Mr. 
the  ge 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
from  New  York   [Mr. 


ttom  line  is  here,  that  if  "Tri- 
as able  to  do  that,  we  need  to 
get  that;  guy  elected.  I  mean  we  need  to 
have  more  than  having  him  show  up 
with  aniendments.  We  need  to  get  him 
elected,  il  mean  here  is  a  miracle  work- 
er. In  5  Jays  we  save  $30  billion,  and  no 
one  knows  how  it  was  done. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  t  ach  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speal  :er,  we  have  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Les  Aspin,  the  Honor- 
able Willi  lm  Dickinson,  myself,  the 


Honorable  (rERRY  Solomon,  the  Honor- 
able Sonny  Montgomery,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Bob  Stump,  which  gives  an  ex- 
planation oC  what  the  gentlemen  were 
just  talking)  about. 

The  paylas-you-go  considerations, 
section  252  pf  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985, 
sets  up  a  pay-as-you-go  procedure  for 
legislation  liffecting  direct  spending  or 
receipts  through  1995.  The  benchmark 
against  whijch  changes  in  direct  spend- 
ing or  receipts  are  measured  is  the 
baseline  dejcribed  in  section  257  of  the 
1985  law,  as  amended.  Section  503(b)  of 
the  bill  provides  the  provisions  of  title 
n,  other  tl^an  sections  211  and  212  in 
title  m  conjtained  direct  spending  shall 
not  take  ejffect  unless  the  President 
designates  that  provision  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  under  section  252(e) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Confcrol  Act  of  1985.  Therefore 
direct  spenlling  from  most  provisions 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  pay-as-you- 
go  procedures. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
ley], "I  doj  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  you,  Joe,  as  you  know,  but  by  the 
self-executing  rule  that  we  have  and 
the  magic  wand  that  triple  X  waved, 
that  is  whyj  on  the  last  page  of  the  re- 
port you  just  read  from  CBO  it  lists  the 
cost  as  zera  in  1991,  zero  in  1992,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  5  years." 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  That  was  because  of 
the  emergency  designation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Declare  everything  an 
emergency,  kind  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  MOAXLEY.  I  mean,  if  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  take  things  off  the  budg- 
et, then  there  is  no  cost.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. Just  ignore  it.  It  goes  away. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  see 
some  Members  seeking  recognition  of 
the  Democrat  side? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  ,  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murphy]  la  going  to  sum  up  on  our 
side.  I 

Mr.  SOLOAION.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly).  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  is  recognized  for  1 
minute  and  80  seconds. 

Mr.  SOLO  VION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman fron  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] is  a  brmer  marine,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  setter  person  to  sum  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  this:  We 
are  going  to  ask  for  a  no  vote  on  this 
rule  becaus^  it  is  a  gag  rule  that  gags 
Members  oq  both  sides  of  this  aisle.  It 
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is  one  of  the  most  unfair  rules  that  I 
have  ever  seen  since  coming  to  this 
body,  2  years  after  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]  who  is 
going  to  sum  up  for  the  other  side. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
defeat  the  rule  and  go  back  and  bring  a 
decent  rule,  a  fair  rule,  to  this  House 
so  that  all  Members,  like  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  can 
be  heard  on  their  amendments,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  understand  that  during  the  debate 
on  the  bill  itself  there  will  be  some  ne- 
gotiations going  on  in  which,  finally, 
the  Republican  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is 
going  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  the  Democrats  so  that  we  might 
work  out  some  kind  of  negotiated 
change  which  might  allow  us  all  to 
vote  for  this  piece  of  legislation  and  at 
least  go  to  the  Senate  in  conference. 
But  I  would  ask  now  for  a  no  vote  on 
this  rule  from  every  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MoAKLEY],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  rule  that  he  has  crafted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  listened  to  the  de- 
bate, I  was  amazed  and  at  times  ap- 
palled to  hear  my  fellow  veterans  and 
colleagues  opposing  this  nile  so  vocif- 
erously. 
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Particularly,  the  reasons  that  they 
gave  were  that  there  was  some  ob- 
fuscation  about  the  cost,  and  the  fact 
that  we  will  put  the  President  on  the 
spot  to  declare  those  costs  an  emer- 
gency, and  also  that  they  were  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  Japan  and  some  of  our 
other  erstwhile  allies  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  Desert  Shield  or  Desert 
Storm  but  who  have  decided  to  assist 
us  financially. 

Let  us  come  right  dovm  to  basics.  We 
were  all  here  in  January  or  February  of 
this  year  when  the  very  same  gentle- 
men who  are  opposing  the  benefits  for 
a  new  classification  of  veterans  of 
America's  foreign  wars  supported 
Desert  Shield  and  supimrted  Desert 
Storm,  and  finally  they  got  their  way. 
The  majority  of  this  Congress  decided 
to  give  to  the  President  the  right  to  de- 
clare an  emergency  and  enter  into  that 
conflict.  Now  we  are  merely  asking  the 
right  of  the  President  to  declare  the 
benefits  for  America's  veterans  who  are 
serving  in  the  Mideast  of  the  right  to 
full  veterans'  entitlements  and  bene- 
fits. It  is  the  same  thing.  We  heard  no 
argument  about  the  budget  when  S40 
billion  to  S70  billion  of  this  country's 
tax  dollsuv  were  committed  to  Desert 
Storm,  and  this  Congress  supported  the 


President's  efforts  in  that  regard.  And 
we  are  proud  of  what  happened  and 
what  is  happening  there  now. 

My  son  is  in  a  tent  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  he 
got  there.  I  speak  for  him  and  I  speak 
for  the  other  400,000  young  Americans, 
men  and  women  who  are  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  who  are  serving  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  that  our  Presi- 
dent felt  so  keenly  about  that  he  sent 
them  there.  We  are  now  only  asking 
that  we  elevate  those  young  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  in  the  Middle 
East  to  full  entitlement  of  veterans' 
benefits.  And  now  today  we  talk  about 
only  one-fiftieth  of  the  cost  of  that 
military  operation.  It  is  only  one-fif- 
tieth of  the  cost  that  we  are  asking  for 
the  veterans  of  this  country  to  partici- 
pate in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  listening  in  their  offices  and 
here  on  the  floor  to  support  this  rule, 
because  what  was  good  in  January  and 
December  to  spend  money  for  a  war,  is 
good  in  March  to  compensate  Ameri- 
ca's young  people  who  served  in  that 
war. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly).  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  yielded  back 
the  balance  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonim  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  247,   nays 
171,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  44] 
YEAS— 247 


Abercromble 

Boxer 

Cramer 

Ackemuji 

Brewster 

Darden 

Alex&nder 

Brooks 

delaOarza 

AndenoD 

Browder 

DeFazlo 

Andrews  (ME) 

Brown 

OeLaoro 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Brace 

Delloms 

Andrews  (TX) 

Biyant 

Denied 

Annanzlo 

Bostamante 

Dicks 

Anthony 

Byron 

Dliwell 

Aspln 

Cardln 

Dlinn 

Atkins 

CaiT 

Donnelly 

AuColn 

Chapman 

Dooley 

Bftcdms 

Clay 

Dorian  (ND) 

Barnard 

Clement 

Downey 

BelleniOB 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dorbln 

Bennett 

Collins  (ID 

Dwyer 

Berman 

Collins  (MI) 

Dymally 

BevlU 

Condlt 

Early 

Bllbny 

Cooper 

Eckan 

Bonlor 

CoMello 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bonkl 

Coi(IL) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Boucher 

Coyne 

Encel 
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English 

Lewis  (OA) 

Boemer 

Erdrelch 

LlplnaU 

Roae 

Espy 

Lloyd 

Rostenkowskl                               1 

Evans 

Loo* 

Rowland 

FaaceU 

Lowey  (NT) 

Roybal 

Fazio 

Loken 

Rttsao 

Felghan 

Manton 

Sabo 

Forlletu 

Markey 

Sanders 

Ford  (MI) 

Martinez 

Sancmelster 

Ford  (TN> 

Mataul 

Sarpallns 

Frank  (MA) 

Mavrooles 

Savage 

Froet 

MazzoU 

Sawyer 

Oaydos 

McOoskey 

Schener 

Gejdenson 

McCordy 

Sdiroeder                                     | 

Oephardt 

Schnmei 

(Seren 

McHiwh 

Serrano 

Gibbons 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Sharp 

Gllckman 

McNulty 

SlkorsU 

Gonzalez 

Mftmie 

SUlsky 

Gordon 

Miller  (CA) 

Sksns 

Gray 

Mlneu 

Skelton 

Hall  (OH) 

Mink 

SUttery 

HalKTX) 

Moakley 

Slaachter(NT) 

Hamilton 

MoUohan 

Smith  (PL) 

Harrts 

Montcomery 

Smith  (U) 

Hatcher 

Moody 

Solars 

■ 

Hayes  (IL) 

Moran 

Stacrett 

Hayes  (LA) 

Murphy 

BtaUlnf* 

Hefner 

Murtha 

Start! 

Hertel 

Nacle 

Stokes 

Hoacland 

Natcber 

Stndds 

Horn 

NealCMA) 

Swett 

Hoyer 

Nowak 

Swift 

Huckaby 

Oakar 

Syaar 

Hofbea 

Oberstar 

TkUoB 

Hatto 

Obey 

Tanner 

Jacobs 

Ortiz 

Taylor  (MS) 

JefTerson 

Orton 

Thomas  (OA) 

Jenkins 

Owens  (NT) 

ThomtoB 

Johnson  (SD) 

Owens  (UT) 

. 

Johnston 

PaHone 

TorrlceOl 

Jones  (GA) 

Panetu 

Town* 

Jones  (NO 

Parker 

Traflcaat 

Jontz 

Patterson 

Trailer 

Kan)orskl 

Payne (NJ) 

Unaoeld 

Kaptor 

Psyne  (VA) 

Vento 

Kennedy 

Pease 

Volkma 

Kennelly 

Peloal 

Washington 

Klldee 

Perkins 

Waters 

Klecska 

Peterson  (FL) 

Wazman 

Kolter 

Peterson  (MN) 

Weiss 

Kopetskl 

Pickett 

Wheat 

Kostmayer 

Pickle 

Whltten 

LaFaloe 

Poaterd 

WlHlami 

Lancaster 

Price 

Wise 

Lantos 

RahaU 

Wolpe 

LaRooco 

Raivel 

Wyden 

LaogUln 

Ray 

Tates 

Lehman  (CA) 

Reed 

Tatraa 

Lehman  (FL) 

Richardson 

Levin  (MI) 

Roe 
NAYS-171 

Allaid 

Davis 

^  Berger 

Applegate 

DeLay 

HobK>n 

Armey 

Dickinson 

Hollowaj 

r 

Baker 

DooUtUe 

Hopkins 

Ballen«er 

Doman(CA) 

Horton 

Barrett 

Oreler 

Hooghto 

n 

Barton 

Hubbard 

Bateman 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hunter 

Bentley 

Hyde 

Bereater 

Fawell 

Inhofe 

Bllirakis 

Fields 

Ireland 

Bllley 

Pish 

James 

Boehlert 

Franks  (CT) 

Johnson 

(CD 

Boehner 

Oallerly 

Kasidi 

Broomfleld 

Oallo 

nog 

Bnnnlnc 

Oekas 

Kolbe 

Burton 

GUchrest 

Kyi 

Callahan 

Qlllmor 

LAfonuuvlDO 

Camp 

Oilman 

Leach 

Campbell  (CA) 

Gingrich 

Lent 

CampteU  (CX» 

Goodllnc 

Lewis  (CA) 

Carper 

Goes 

LewU(rL) 

Chandler 

Gradlson 

Ughtfoot 

CUi«er 

Orandy 

Uvlngstoa 

Cohle 

Green 

CA) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Goarlni 

Matditle] 

r 

Combest 

Gonderson 

Marlenei 

I 

CoodiUn 

Hancock 

MarUD 

Cox  (CA) 

Hansen 

MnOandl 

ess 

Crane 

Hasten 

MoCoUui 

n 

Cnnnlncham 

Hefley 

MoCrery 

Dannemeyer 

Henry 

McOade 

- 
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McEwen 

Rhodes 

Snowe 

MoOratli 

Rldre 

Solomon 

lIcMUUa  (NO 

RlRB 

Spence 

Meyen 

Rlnaldo 

Steams 

Mictael 

Rltter 

Stenholm 

MlUer  (WA) 

Roberts 

Stump 

MoUnui 

Rogers 

Sondqulst 

MoorbcMl 

Rohrmhacber 

TauzlD 

MorelU 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Taylor  (NO 

MorrtsoD 

Roth 

Thomas  (CA) 

Myen 

Roukenui 

Thomas  (WY) 

NmU  (NO 

Ssntoruin 

Upton 

NIcboU 

Saxton 

Valentine 

Mnala 

Schaefer 

Vlaclcaky 

OUb 

Schlfr 

Vucanovlch 

Oxley 

Schulie 

Walker 

Pirkkrd 

Senaenbrenoer 

Walsh 

Fuon 

Shaw 

Weber 

Psaigr 

Shays 

Weldon 

FMri 

Shaster 

Wolf 

FMtar 

Skeen 

Wylle 

PoneU 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Tonne  (AX) 

RanuUd 

Smith  (NJ) 

Young  (FL) 

RaveDel 

Smith  (OR) 

Zellff 

R«cato 

Smith  (TX) 

Zlnuner 

NOT  VOTING-13 

Archer 

Levioe  (CA) 

Udall 

Coayer* 

Miller  (OH) 

Vaoder  Jagt 

rUke 

Mraxek 

Wilson 

HknUDenchmldt 

Qulllen 

Bochtraeckner 

Spratt 

D  1333 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Flake  for.  with  Mr.  QuiUen  against. 

Mr.  HANSEN  and  Mr.  GUARINI 
chanered  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Sto  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  EXPENSES  OF  INVES- 
TIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
STANDING  AND  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEES IN  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF 
THE  102D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GAYDOS,  from  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  102-18)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  92)  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  standing  and  se- 
lect committees  of  the  House  in  the 
first  session  of  the  102d  Congress, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SUPPLEl- 
MENTAL  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DONNKLLT)..  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 111  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  U75. 

01335 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 


consid 

author 

for  fl 

operatii 

Gulf 

Desert 

poses, 

chair. 
The 
The 

rule,  t 

been  n 
Undei 

Wisco 

nized 


itlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1175)  to 
supplemental  appropriations 
1.1  year  1991  in  connection  with 
tns  in  and  around  the  Persian 

isently  known  as  Operation 
ihleld/Storm,  and  for  other  pur- 

ith  Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  in  the 


erk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
HAIRMAN.    Pursuant    to    the 
e  bill  is  considered  as  having 

the  first  time, 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
in  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
r  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman] from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recogrnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  vlSPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  luch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
today  i  \  the  Persian  Gulf  supplemental 
author]  sation.  The  bill  has  four  parts. 

First  it  creates  a  mechanism  for 
funding  recent  military  operations  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Secoi  d,  it  includes  a  number  of  im- 
portant military  personnel  benefits  for 
the  bn  .ve  men  and  women  who  de- 
ployed ;o  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Third ,  it  includes  a  veterans  benefit 
packagi !. 

Fourth,  it  includes  authorization  of 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

Othei^  will  speak  in  more  detail 
about  t  le  personnel  and  veterans  bene- 
fits an  I  the  DOE  authorization  con- 
tained ;he  bill.  I  will  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  review  the  mechanism  for  fund- 
ing theicost  of  the  war. 

Title  I  contains  the  core  of  the  com- 
mittee'} Desert  Shield  supplemental 
authorl  sation  reconmiendation.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following  major  provisions: 

First,  it  provides  access  to  the  allied 
gift  ace  Dunt. 

Secoi  d,  it  establishes  a  working  cap- 
ital ac<ount  and  authorizes  the  appro- 
priatioi  I  of  $15  billion  as  a  bridge  loan. 

Third ,  it  establishes  an  oversight 
process  that  will  ensure  that  we  are 
able  t<  monitor  how  the  funds  are 
spent. 

I  wan  t  to  point  out  that  the  commit- 
tee was  guided  by  two  basic  principles. 

First,  the  committee  is  committed  to 
the  ld(a  that  only  the  Incremental 
costs  0^  the  operation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  should  be  authorized  through  the 
supplemental. 

Secoild,  the  committee  believes 
strongly  that  the  defense  cooperation 
accounf  should  be  the  source  of  first 
resort  tor  the  pasrment  of  legitimate 
incremlntal  costs. 

The  (lefense  cooperation  account  was 
establlihed  last  year  to  provide  for  the 
receipt  land  use  of  contributions  made 
by  individuals,  foreign  governments, 
and  international  organizations  in  sup- 
port of  national  defense  programs.  The 
law  req^res  both  an  authorization  and 
an  appfopriation  prior  to  obligation  of 


funds  from  this  allied  gift  account.  Be- 
fore adjourning  in  late  October,  we  au- 
thorized aid  appropriated  SI  billion 
from  the  gi  ft  account  for  DOD  to  use  in 
support  of  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Commltnlents  from   our  allies  now 
total  $53.5  billion.   We  have  received 
billMn    in    payments— including 
contributions  and   in-kind 


$16.9 
both 


cash 


material  support— through  the  end  of 


part  of  the  core  supple- 

\e    committee    recommends 

3n  of  appropriation  of  cur- 

ture  balances  in  the  defense 

account,  as  requested  by 


February, 
mental,  tt 
authorizatij 
rent  and  fu 
cooperatioiJ 
the  President. 

In  addition,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends tjhe  establishment  of  a  Per- 
sian Gulf  ^4oI'lcin?  capital  account  and 
recommends  the  authorization  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $15  bil- 
lion as  an  advance  from  the  Treasury, 
pending  the  receipt  of  foreign  cash  con- 
tributions. This  bridge  loan  would  be 
available  f(ir  the  payment  of  incremen- 
tal costs  only  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  not  available  in  the  defense  co- 
operation jaccount.  When  funds  are 
transferred)  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
working  ctipital  account  to  specific 
DOD  approt>riatlons  accounts,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  working 
capital  acqount  be  replenished  by  al- 
lied contriiutions,  whenever  a  positive 
balance  exists  in  the  defense  coopera- 
tion accouDt.  Any  balances  remaining 
in  the  worljing  capital  account  after  all 
obligationsi  are  paid  would  be  returned 
to  the  Trea  sury. 

This  unlq  ue  approach  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  1  ^ministration  has  been  un- 
able to  te  1  us  definitively  just  how 
much  will  1  )e  needed  and  for  which  pro- 
grams or  itctivities.  At  the  time  the 
President  nubmitted  his  supplemental 
request,  thi  Department  of  Defense  had 
only  a  notional  estimate  of  how  much 
the  war  with  Iraq  would  ultimately 
cost.  Today,  the  estimates  we  have 
been  given  are  not  much  better.  We 
needed  to  develop  a  mechanism  that 
responded  bo  the  administration's  re- 
quest to  ai  ithorize  a  Persian  Gulf  sup- 
plemental ind,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
served our  tbility  to  conduct  oversight. 

The  bill  i  equlres  a  7-day  notification- 
and-wait  period  before  funds  could  be 
transferred  from  either  the  defense  co- 
operation account  or  the  Persian  Gulf 
working  coital  account.  We  would  re- 
quire the  Administration  to  submit  a 
detailed  report  that  would  include: 

First,  a]  certification  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  fiinds  would  be 
used  only  for  incremental  costs; 

Second,  the  amount  and  a  detailed 
description  of  the  accounts  and  pro- 
grams to  which  the  funds  are  being 
transferred^  and 

Third,  aa  explanation  of  why  allied 
contributiams  are  not  available,  if 
funds  from  the  working  capital  account 
are  used. 
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The  committee  would  Insist  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  adhere  to  regu- 
larly established  and  long  standing 
procedures  to  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  actual  transfers  being 
made.  This  process  involves  the  four 
congressional  defense  committees.  For 
our  part,  DOD  can  expect  that  we 
would  consider  all  transfer  requests 
within  7  days.  Furthermore,  we  would 
not  Insist  on  the  traditional  paperwork 
used  by  DOD  to  report  such  transfers. 

Our  approach  differs  from  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Arguably,  our  approach  en- 
tails a  greater  degrree  of  oversight  by 
relying  on  a  long  standing  and  well-un- 
derstood process.  In  this  way,  all  trans- 
fers opposed  by  the  administration  will 
be  scrutinized. 

Because  the  administration  cannot 
currently  estimate  the  cost  of  the  war 
with  Iraq,  we  believe  that  it  is  inappro- 
priate for  us  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions at  an  account  level  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  some  estimated  ceiling. 
Such  an  approach  would  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  monitor  how  funds  are  actually 
being  spent.  Furthermore,  it  would  pre- 
vent us  from  having  a  say  so  with  re- 
spect to  which  costs  are  deemed  to  be 
Incremental  costs.  Our  approach  allows 
us  to  be  responsive  to  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  prompt  action  on  the 
supplemental  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
conduct  resiwnsible  oversight. 

In  concluding  my  review  of  the  core 
supplemental  recommendation,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation includes  the  text  of  the 
bill  we  adopted  on  February  21,  H.R. 
586,  the  so-called  Schumer-Panetta 
bill,  which  would  require  regular  re- 
ports from  the  administration  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  burden  sharing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1175,  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  in 
connection  with  operations  in  and 
around  the  Persian  Gulf,  presently 
known  as  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm,  and  for  other  purposes. 

•nTLE  I 

Title  I  of  H.R.  1175  would  authorize, 
during  fiscal  year  1991,  the  appropria- 
tion of  balances  out  of  the  defense  co- 
operation— gift — account — the  account 
into  which  gifts  from  out  allies  and 
firom  numy  individuals  have  been  de- 
posited. Title  I  also  includes  an  author- 
ization of  S15  billion  to  a  Persian  Gulf 
working  capital  account  for  the  De- 
partment to  use  in  the  event  funds  are 
not  in  the  gift  account  at  the  exact 
moment  an  expenditure  must  be  made, 
or  there  are  insufficient  funds  in  the 
gift  account  to  pay  all  of  the  incremen- 
tal costs  associated  with  the  Persian. 
Gulf  operations. 

The  bill  then  authorizes  transfers  of 
sums  firom  the  Defense  cooperation  ac- 
count, and  if  no  funds  are  available, 
from  the  working  capital  account,  to 
the  appropriation  accounts  firom  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  ex- 


pend them.  And,  it  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  provide  7  days  no- 
tice to  Congress  before  making  any 
such  transfer,  so  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  each  proposed  ex- 
penditure through  our  regular  review 
process  and  determine  if  it  is  in  fact  a 
valid  incremental  cost  of  the  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  operations. 

Title  I  also  inconjorates  by  reference 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  586  as  passed  by 
the  House.  H.R.  586  requires  monthly 
reports  from  administration  to  Con- 
gress on  the  defense-related  incremen- 
tal costs  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  operations,  and  on  allied 
support  of  the  multinational  coalition. 

TITLE  n 

Title  n  of  the  bill  Includes  a  number 
of  personnel-related  matters,  including 
a  provision  that  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  flexibility  to  exceed 
the  Active  and  Reserve  end-strength 
ceilings  and  ceilings  on  senior  NCO's 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  in  order  to  meet 
the  operational  requirements  caused  by 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait.  It  also  pro- 
vides for:  An  increase  in  inmiinent  dan- 
ger pay  from  $110  a  month  to  $150  a 
month;  an  increase  in  the  family  sepa- 
ration allowance;  authorization  of 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  for  certain 
reservists  without  dependents;  author- 
ization of  medical  special  pays  for  re- 
servists and  recalled  retirees;  increas- 
ing the  death  gratuity  trom  $3,000  to 
$6,000;  providing  transitional  medical 
care  for  reservists  following  active 
duty  service;  and  prohibiting  the  acti- 
vation or  reassignment  of  mothers  and 
sole  custody  fathers  of  children  imder 
the  age  of  6  months.  Mrs.  Byron,  chair- 
man of  the  Personnel  Subcommittee, 
will  go  into  more  detail  on  the  specif- 
ics of  that  portion  of  the  bill. 

TITLE  m 

Title  m  of  H.R.  1175  includes  a  num- 
ber of  measures  to  improve  veterans 
educational  and  health  benefits,  and 
creates  a  VA  direct  home  loan  entitle- 
ment for  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
members  denied  a  home  loan  because 
of  prior  service  or  the  possibility  of  fu- 
ture service  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Sonny 
Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  will  be  giving 
you  more  detail  on  that  part  of  the 
bill. 

TITLE  rV 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  supplemental  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $623  million  to 
the  Department  of  Energy.  Title  IV 
also  includes  a  provision  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  relocate  within  10  years  Pluto- 
nium processing  operations  now  per- 
formed at  Rocky  Flats,  CO. 

TITLE  V 

Finally,  title  V  includes  a  provision 
making  a  technical  correction  to  the 
land  conveyance  language  adopted  in 
last  year's  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act;  a  sense-of-the-Congress  en- 


dorsing national.  State,  and  local 
grassroots  efforts  to  support  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  who  participated  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  and  their  fam- 
ilies here  at  home;  a  provision  stating 
that  the  military  benefits  package  in 
title  n  and  the  veteran's  benefit  pack- 
age in  title  III  do  not  take  effect  imless 
the  I*resident  agrees  with  the  congres- 
sional determination  that  the  direct 
spending  and  any  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  titles  U  and  in  are  emer- 
gency requirements  for  purposes  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Elmergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act;  and  that  the  personnel 
provisions  in  title  n  will  be  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1991  and  1992  out  of  the  de- 
fense cooperation  account  or  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  working  capital  account.  The 
remaining  provisions  of  title  V  are 
technical  in  nature. 

D  1340 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  reserve  some 
time  later  for  my  formal  statement. 

Let  me  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on 
the  bill.  We  would  hate  to  see  this  just 
make  a  Christmas  tree  for  people  to 
add  things  onto  it  that  really  were  not 
directly  related  to  Desert  Storm- 
Desert  Shield,  things  that  were  not 
really  considered  an  emergency.  That 
is  what  many  of  the  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  today  will  do. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  you  will  find 
the  chairman  and  I  both,  while  we 
might  agree  with  what  they  Intend  to 
do,  we  think  that  they  are  probably  not 
appropriate  at  this  time  on  this  par- 
ticular vehicle.  That  being  the  case, 
there  will  be  some  time  where  we  will 
reluctantly,  or  where  I  will  reluc- 
tantly, vote  against  some  of  the 
amendments.  I  think  that  the  provi- 
sions can  best  be  accommodated  on  an- 
other vehicle  and  not  this  one  for 
Desert  Shield  emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  firom  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gradison]. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  3rlelding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
several  provisions  of  this  bill  that  set  a 
terrible  precedent  for  the  future  of  the 
budget  agreement  enacted  just  a  few 
months  ago.  That  agreement  required 
sacrifices  from  almost  every  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  American  taxpayers 
to  achieve  $482  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion over  the  next  5  years— but  it  will 
not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on 
if  we  do  not  stick  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  This  bill  breaches  those 
terms. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  1175  directs  that  the 
bill  be  scored  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  [OMB]  using  a  cost 
estimate  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
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Budget  Ofnce.  This  is  in  clear  violation 
of  the  budget  agreement,  which  as- 
signed responsibility  for  scoring  all  di- 
rect spending  bills  to  OMB. 

Yesterday,  the  administration  issued 
a  policy  statement  on  this  bill  indicat- 
ing the  President  would  veto  it  if  it 
contains  the  directed  scoring  provision. 
I  oppose  directed  scoring  in  this  and  all 
bills  and  will  continue  to  do  so  when- 
ever such  provisions  are  under  consid- 
eration by  the  House. 

Just  last  week,  the  House  passed  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  con- 
taining several  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
spending  that  was  conveniently  des- 
ignated emergency  expenses  so  as  not 
to  be  subject  to  the  budget  agreement's 
discretionary  spending  cape.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  emergency  clauses  of  the 
budget  agreement  were  tested.  I  op- 
posed the  bill  because  I  was  concerned 
it  designated  nonemergency  expenses 
as  emergency  spending  and  set  a  bad 
precedent  by  doing  so. 

My  worst  fear  was  that  every  turn  in 
the  legislative  process  would  present  us 
with  an  emergency  of  the  week.  My 
fear  seems  to  be  coming  true. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  would  designate 
changes  in  long-term  veterans  benefits 
and  military  compensation  as  emer- 
gencies. I  do  not  oppose  the  benefits 
themselves.  Indeed.  I  am  enormously 
grateful  to  those  who  served  in  the  gulf 
war. 

I  do,  however,  object  to  classifying 
these  benefits  as  emergencies  just  to 
get  around  pasring  for  them.  After  all, 
the  taxpayers  are  going  to  pay  for 
them  for  years  to  come,  whether  we  ac- 
count for  them  responsibly  or  not.  If 
Congress  wants  to  enact  these  benefits, 
it  should  and  can  find  a  legitimate  way 
to  fund  them  in  accordance  with  the 
budget  agreement.  They  should  not  be 
paid  for  by  issuing  more  public  debt. 

The  bill  would  pay  for  title  n  mili- 
tary personnel  benefits  by  taking  funds 
firom  the  defense  cooperation  account 
or  the  Persian  Gulf  regional  defense 
ftmd.  This  is  another  bad  financing 
idea.  The  notion  of  making  allied  and 
coalition  governments  pay  for  these 
benefits  is  enticing,  but  these  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  kinds  of  expenses  our  al- 
lies thought  they  would  be  paying  for 
when  they  pledged  their  financial  sup- 
port for  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

As  someone  who  would  like  to  make 
sore  all  allied  conunitments  are  hon- 
ored, I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  divert 
these  fiuds  to  new  entitlements  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Allied  nations  who  finance 
their  DCA  contributions  by  raising 
taxes,  cutting  domestic  spending,  or 
talcing  on  new  debt  may  understand- 
ably slow  or  withhold  their  pledge  pay- 
ments if  the  United  States  uses  the 
f^dfl  for  non-Desert  Shield-Desert 
Storm  purposes. 

Finally,  I  oppose  what  I  see  as  the 
line-item  pocket  veto  implications  of 
this  bill.  Titles  n  and  m  would  be  ef- 


fective >nly  if  the  President  designates 
all  spending  provisions  as  an  emer- 
gency f  >r  purposes  of  avoiding  pay-as- 
you-go  and  discretionary  spending 
caps.  The  President  would  have  5  days 
from  enactment  of  the  bill  to  designate 
these  titles  as  emergency,  but  Congress 
would  toot  have  any  opportunity  to 
override  his  decision. 

Mr.  C  lairman,  I  am  unwilling  to  sur- 
render ny  constitutional  prerogatives 
to  override  the  President's  decision— 
nor  sho  ild  any  Member  of  this  House — 
just  to  lisguise  these  benefits  as  emer- 
gency I  pending  and  avoid  paying  for 
them. 

This  till  is  deeply  flawed  and  I  urge 
my  collfeagues  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  E ICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gen  ;leman  yield? 

Mr.  G  RADISON.  I  am  happy  to  srield 
to  the  g  entleman  firom  Alabama. 

Mr.  r  ICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understjod  the  thrust  of  the  gentle- 
man's lemarks,  is  he  saying  that  it  is 
po8sibl<  that  some  of  these  nations, 
like  Japan,  that  have  made  financial 
pledges  might  look  to  see  what  Con- 
gress hts  done,  and  subsequently  deter- 
mine tiat  the  Congress  is  in  fact  si- 
phoning off  some  of  the  money  from 
the  gil;  account  to  nondefense  pur- 
poses. '  "hese  could  not  be  legitimately 
conside  "ed  emergency  or  Desert  Shield 
related  and  thereby  these  nations  may 
cut  hen  k  on  their  own  conmiitments. 
Does  toe  gentleman  think  any  nation 
could  possibly  do  that? 

Mr.  G  RADISON.  I  worry  about  things 
like  thj  .t.  I  think  that  is  kind  of  what 
I  am  p<  lid  to  worry  about  in  my  posi- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance a  ad  Urban  Affairs. 

D  1350 

I  maj  be  seeing  a  problem  that  is  not 
there,  iowever.  what  I  find  particu- 
larly tt  }ublesome  about  the  bill  is  that 
it  com  >ines  items  which  are  clearly 
Desert  Storm-Desert  Shield,  no  argu- 
ment about  it,  with  items  which  are 
not.  It  is  that  mixing  of  these  items 
which  1  find  troublesome. 

Mr.  HCKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  he  gentleman  for  being  rather 
perceptive  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
workinf  with  him.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  vi^th  him  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  feRADISON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemanjfor  his  generosity  in  making  so 
much  time  available. 

Mr.  ISPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldo*]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
an  issufe  which  I  would  like  to  address 
as  we  i^ark  up  the  first  major  defense 
funding  bill  this  year.  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  chairman  in  a  colloquy  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  /^PIN.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  p^ELDON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Department  has  proposed 
rescinding  $200  million  in  V-22  procure- 
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ment  funds  from  fiscal  year  1989  which 
conferees  s  )ecifically  directed  DOD  to 
spend  for  lour  production  representa- 
tive aircraft.  They  have  also  proposed  a 
transfer  of  fiscal  year  1991  V-22  pro- 
curement funds  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment account.  The  Department  is 
freezing  V-22  production  funds,  and 
preventing  a  decision  on  V-22  produc- 
tion at  the  end  of  this  year  in  clear  de- 
fiance of  the  fiscal  year  1991  conference 
agreement. 

Last  weel£,  the  House  adopted  lan- 
gviage  in  phe  Desert  Storm  supple- 
mental which  directs  the  obligation  of 
V-22  procurement  dollars.  Given  the 
Department's  actions  to  date,  the  com- 
mittee alsd  extended  the  fiscal  year 
1989  funds  t  bat  are  due  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  Iscal  year. 

I  underst  ind  that  the  leadership  has 
asked  us  tc  present  a  clean  authoriza- 
tion for  the  defense-related  costs  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  However,  the 
House  needs  to  understand  that  if  we 
do  not  add]  ess  this  issue  soon,  the  De- 
partment w  ill  continue  to  withold  V-22 
production  funds  this  year. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  would  like  to  echo 
my  friend'i  concerns  on  the  V-22  and 
briefly  deicribe  a  similar  situation 
where  we  apparently  are  seeing  bad 
faith  on  tlie  part  of  the  Department 
with  regan  to  upholding  the  integrity 
of  the  auth  >rization  act. 

I  am  refe;  ring  to  the  F-14  remanufac- 
ture  progra  m.  My  colleagues  will  recall 
that  approximately  $780  million  was 
authorized  and  S780  million  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  to  remanu- 
factvu^  12  F-14D  aircraft,  without  con- 
troversy. The  intent  of  Congress  re- 
garding this  Navy-requested  program 
was  outlined  clearly  in  last  year's  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  con- 
ference reDorts.  The  President  ap- 
proved those  spending  bills. 

Earlier  this  year,  however,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  unilaterally  de- 
cided not  10  spend  this  money  for  its 
intended  parpose.  The  Department  has 
yet  to  provide  Congress  with  a 
reprogramitilng  or  rescission  request 
for,  or  any  notification  of,  another  use 
of  those  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pentagon's  ac- 
tions establish  a  serious  precedent.  We 
need  to  know  if  the  Department  no 
longer  intends  to  honor  report  lan- 
guage. If  this  is  the  case.  Congress  will 
act  to  put  ^1  essential  language  in  the 
bills  themselves. 

The  HAO  recently  directed  that  the 
F-14  remaDufacture  funding  be  spent. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  must 
weigh  in  as  well.  I  request  the  chair- 
man's assiiitance  in  getting  this  mes- 
sage throui  rh  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  reversing  the  termination  of 
the  F-14  remanufacture  program. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
firom  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  want  to  put  a  plug 
in  for  this. 

Mr.  WELDON.  If  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage is  in  the  bill,  I  will  support  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FOGLi- 
BTTA]. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  echo  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues and  also  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  V-22.  I  have  been  very 
interested  in  a  third  program  that  is 
now  caught  up  in  the  same  kind  of 
questionable  tactics  as  the  V-22  and 
the  F-14.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
we  authorized  and  the  appropriators 
appropriated,  funding  to  begin  the 
Service  Life  Extension  Program  on  the 
U.S.S.  Kennedy  last  year.  The  SLEP  is 
a  cost-effective  program  that  creates 
virtually  new  aircraft  carriers  at  about 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  new  construc- 
tion. 

Although  Congress  has  consistently 
supported  the  SLEP  and  approved  it  as 
part  of  the  overall  compromise  in  last 
year's  conference  on  the  DOD  bill, 
we're  now  back  to  square  one  on  this 
program.  This  is  because  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  included  the  SLEP  fimding 
on  his  rescission  list,  which  goes 
against  the  language  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  parties  must  agree 
to  compromise  during  the  course  of  a 
conference.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
once  compromises  are  made  and  agree- 
ments are  reached,  it's  incumbent  on 
all  sides  to  show  good  faith  to  carry 
out  those  agreements.  We  seem  to  be  in 
a  position  where  every  issue  decided  1 
year  gets  reopened  the  next  year.  That 
is  no  way  to  do  business. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  HAC 
included  language  intended  to  direct 
the  expenditure  of  SLEP  funds,  but  I 
agree  with  my  colleagues  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  needs  to  be 
heard  on  these  issues  and  principles  as 
well.  We  should  communicate  to  DOD 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  they  should 
obligate  these  moneys  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues: your  points  are  well  taken  and 
I  assure  you  that  the  conmiittee  has  no 
intention  of  allowing  DOD  to  ignore 
these  or  any  future  conference  agree- 
ments. We  shouldn't  be  in  the  position 
of  relitigating  every  major  conference 
issue  every  year.  The  Congress  voted  in 
favor  of  the  V-22,  the  F-14D  remanufac- 
ture  and  the  SLEP  programs  last  year 
and  a  deal  should  be  a  deal. 

I  intend  to  make  every  effort  to  es- 
tablish some  groimd  rules  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  this  very  point 


and  will  take  the  issues  you  raised  as 
precise  examples  of  how  not  to  do  busi- 
ness. In  addition,  let  me  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  will  continue  to  support 
throughout  the  year  efforts  to  correct 
these  kinds  of  process  issues. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you.  I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  re- 
solve this  urgent  matter,  and  hope  that 
we  will  have  the  Department's  coopera- 
tion on  it.  In  the  absence  of  such  co- 
operation, I  will  be  seeking  the  chair- 
man's support  for  setting  speciflc  time- 
tables for  expenditure  of  V-22  funds 
and  other  programs  that  the  Depart- 
ment continues  to  oppose  in  defiance  of 
the  conference  agreement  and  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  say  again  that 
you  have  my  full  support  for  resolving 
this  issue  and  ensuring  compliance 
with  the  DOD  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Chandler].  Perhaps  he  will  talk 
about  the  B-2. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
week  ago  I  introduced  a  resolution  in 
support  of  Operation  Homefront,  a  na- 
tional grassroots  effort  to  support  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  their 
families  here  at  home. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentlemen  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Broomfield,  and  firom 
Alabama,  Mr.  Dickinson,  for  cosponsor- 
ing  my  resolution,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton,  for  offer- 
ing my  resolution  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Desert  Storm  emergency  author- 
ization in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

We  have  all  been  touched  by  the  pic- 
tures and  words  of  the  service  men  and 
women  who  have  returned  home  to 
their  families  and  loved  ones  during 
the  past  week.  The  same  volunteer  or- 
ganizations that  sprang  up  all  across 
the  country  to  coordinate  support  ral- 
lies, letter-writing  campaigns,  and  red- 
white-and-blue  ribbon  brigades,  are 
busy  organizing  the  heroes  welcome 
due  each  and  every  one  of  these  brave 
men  and  women  in  our  armed  services. 

As  more  and  more  of  our  troops  re- 
turn home  daily,  we  must  not  forget 
the  service  men  and  women  who  re- 
main in  Kuwait  to  finish  the  hard  work 
of  restoring  and  rebuilding  this  dev- 
astated nation.  Operation  Homefront, 
for  its  part,  will  continue  efforts  to 
support  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  their  families,  until  they  are  all 
safely  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Operation  Homefront 
is  not  a  Federal  program  and  requires 
no  Federal  funding.  This  legislation 
simply  and  appropriately  recognizes 
and  ^irther  encourages  its  grassroots 
efforts  in  support  of  our  troops  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Golf  and  their 
families.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation, 


and  in  particular,  in  support  of  Oper- 
ation Homefront. 

D  1400 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation, I  want  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  describe  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  contained  in  the  military  iwrsonnel 
benefits  package  contained  in  title  n. 

Basically  there  are  two  parts.  The 
first  part  is  the  DOD's  request  for  relief 
from  the  fiscal  year  1991  end  strength 
levels  which  we  put  in  last  year's  au- 
thorization bill.  With  the  buildup  for 
the  Persian  Gulf  war,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  DOD  will  not  be  able  to  draw  down 
that  force  to  make  the  end  strengths 
from  last  year,  so  we  have  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  permission  to  ex- 
ceed those  end  strengths  because  of  Op- 
erations Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 

The  second  part  of  that  package  is  a 
personnel  benefit  package  related  to 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  Many  Members  had  proposals 
to  add  to  that  package.  I  can  remember 
colleague  after  colleague  on  the  floor 
with  a  wonderful  idea  to  enhance  our 
young  men  and  women  that  we  have 
sent  a  half  a  world  away. 

The  difficulty  that  we  have  had  is  to 
make  sure  that  this  package  is  only 
those  issues  Desert  Storm  and  Desert 
Shield  in  nature  and  not  to  help  our 
troops  in  issues  that  we  had  looked  at 
previously. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  those 
families  back  here  in  the  States  are 
taken  care  of.  I  will  not  go  into  detail 
about  each  provision,  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant items. 

We  all  remember  when  we  were  hear- 
ing from  constituents  whose  wives 
were  left  home  with  thefr  children  and 
their  husband's  paycheck  was  not  as 
much  as  it  should  have  been.  The  basic 
subsistence  allowance  had  been  gone  of 
S177.  In  its  place  was  a  family  separa- 
tion pay  at  that  time  of  $60.  We  have 
increased  that  to  $75  per  month. 

In  its  place  was  a  certain-place-pay 
of  about  $15.  We  have  increased  that  to 
S25  across  the  board. 

The  imminent  danger  pay  which  did 
not  kick  in  until  the  Secretary  des- 
ignated Operation  Desert  Shield  as  an 
inm:iinent  danger  area  in  the  amount  of 
SllO,  has  been  increased  to  $150  per 
month. 

We  have  seen  many  of  our  medical 
personnel  covered.  We  have  authorized 
2  months  of  medical  care  for  reservists 
and  their  families  that  have  been 
called  up. 

We  have  looked  at  the  stop-loss  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  and  their  families 
to  be  covered  by  2  months  of  medical 
care.  If  they  have  no  health  insorance 
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firom  their  private  employers,  they 
should  be  covered  for  that  2-month  pe- 
riod. 

We  have  a  health  care  special  pay 
package  which  authorizes  special  pay 
for  the  Active  Reserve  health  care  pro- 
viders who  are  not  doctors  or  dentists, 
who  already  get  this  pay. 

The  benefits  in  this  package  take  ef- 
fect at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which 
was  January  16. 

The  total  fiscal  year  1991  outlays  cost 
of  the  personnel  benefits  package  is 
$335  million.  Since  we  have  tailored 
this  package  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  personnel  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  most  of  those  costs  will 
go  away  as  we  draw  our  forces  down 
over  the  next  few  months.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  begin.  In  fact,  I  think 
we  will  continue  to  pull  out  much  fast- 
er than  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice had  assumed. 

What  a  delight  we  had  last  weekend 
when  we  saw  so  many  of  our  troops  re- 
turning home  to  their  loved  ones. 

The  President  made  it  clear  in  his 
speech  to  the  joint  session  last  week 
that  he  intended  to  bring  the  troops 
home  as  quickly  as  possible.  Hopefully 
all  of  them  will  be  returned  by  July  4, 
so  the  fiscal  year  1991  costs  should  be 
less  than  the  estimate. 

We  all  noticed  last  Sunday  the  21 
POW's  as  they  stepped  off  their  plane 
at  Andrews.  We  have  extended  savings 
programs  for  those  POW's. 

We  saw  with  great  pride  and  distinc- 
tion Col.  Dave  Eberly  as  the  top  officer 
in  that  group  give  the  response  for 
those  people  who  had  been  kept  in  cap- 
tivity. It  is  only  right  that  we  recog- 
nize those  POW's. 

Title  n  clearly  is  a  benefit  package 
for  the  troops  who  have  been  sweating 
it  out  in  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
fighting  and  dying  on  behalf  of  freedom 
in  a  far  distant  land. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  done  its 
best  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
two-step  emergency  spending  process 
included  in  the  budget  agreement.  We 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  legislative 
package  is  indeed  emergency  spending 
and  section  508  declares  it  to  be  so. 
Section  508  also  preserves  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  President  to  make  his  own 
decision  on  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  package. 

I  believe  we  have  acted  responsibly  in 
the  interest  of  both  the  servlcemember 
and  the  taxpayer  in  the  decisions  made 
on  this  personnel  benefits  itackage. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  fi-om  Virginia  [Mr.  Bate- 
man]. 

Mr.  BATE:MAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  jrielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
speak  to  you  with  some  very  mixed 
emotions  about  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us.  Essentially  I  would  say  that 


I  like  ^hat  is  in  it.  I  am  certainly  not 
dlspleabed  at  the  enhancement  of  bene- 
fits f(»-  our  people  in  the  uniformed 
servic^.  I  think  they  are  in  order  and 
imminently  well-deserved,  nor  am  I  op- 
posed to  reviewing  and  elevating  the 
packa^  of  benefits  available  to  this 
country's  veterans  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much. ! 

My  (^ncern  is  the  process  by  which 
we  areldoing  this,  and  with  that  I  take 
very,  vfery  strong  exceptions. 

The  baisic  purposes  of  the  legislation 
before  us  are  to  authorize  expenditures 
directly  associated  vrith  the  prosecu- 
tion OS  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm, 
sometBing  obviously  we  must  do. 

To  aid  to  that  without  the  proper 
analysis,  without  the  fullest  of  hear- 
ings and  consultations  a  package  of 
persontiel  benefits  and  veterans  bene- 
fits is  bot  the  wisest  way  to  do  what  it 
is  we  are  all  interested  in  doing. 

jrsonnel  benefits,  as  I  have  in- 
I  am  supportive  of.  I  think  if 
ig  they  avoid  some  of  the  ex- 
>hat  might  be  described  almost 
Ling  on,  if  you  look  at  some  of 
the  proposals  that  have  been  circulated 
in  teriAs  of  how  to  benefit  our  people  in 
unifoni  who  served  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield;  things,  "as  generous,"  if 
I  may  put  that  in  quotes,  as  sugges- 
tions t  lat  every  reservist  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  should  get  from  the  public 
Treasu  ry  a  sum  up  to  S40,000  as  an  off- 
set agi  inst  any  possible  loss  of  income 
that  w|is  lost  as  a  result  of  having  been 
called  Into  active  duty  as  a  Reservist. 

So  11  is  not  an  extravagant  package 
and  I  ivould  not  want  anyone  to  feel 
that  it  is;  however,  we  started  off  with 
legisla  ion,  knowing  little  if  anything 
as  to  1  ow  it  would  be  scored,  and  how 
it  wou  d  be  dealt  with  under  the  Budg- 
et Del  cit  Reduction  Act  of  1990.  We 
know  firtually  less  today  than  we  did 
when  ^e  started. 

Now,  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
comm^tee  had  provisions  in  it  that  the 
sums  lor  these  benefits  would  not  be 
fundedj  unless  it  was  from  the  Special 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  That  provision 
is  essentially,  as  I  take  it,  going  to  be 
removed  by  amendments  already  made 
by  the  pule  that  came  to  the  fioor  or  by 
other  ^endments  which  will  be  pend- 
ing. 

Howjmuch  better  it  would  have  been 
for  thei  leadership  of  this  House  and  for 
the  appropriate  conunittees  to  have 
gotten!  together  along  with  consulta- 
ith  the  Budget  Committee  and 
rether  a  package  such  as  this 
)uld  be  laid  before  the  House 
irtainty  as  to  how  it  was  going 
funded,  what  its  implications 
terms  of  the  Budget  Deficit  Re- 
Act. 

It  bdthers  me  more  than  a  little  that 
depenoing  on  how  the  course  of  amend- 
ments voted  upon  later  today  will  go, 
we  ma^  by  virtue  of  expending  money 
for  th(  se  benefits  in  this  bill  both  for 
Vetera  is  and  for  the  uniformed  services 
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end  up  requiring  a  reduction  in  exist- 
ing benefitss  paid  to  military  personnel 
and  to  veterans.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
really  whatt  the  will  and  the  desire  of 
the  House  I  is  to  do,  and  yet  that  may 
end  up  beiig  exactly  what  we  do. 

In  the  r^onciliation  bill  last  Octo- 
ber, we  mandated  upon  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  reduction  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion in  extendi  tures  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. It  requires  reductions  in  a  number 
of  veteran*'  benefit  programs  that  are 
very,  very  Draconian  and  we  should  try 
to  seek  wa  ys  to  avoid  it.  How  tragic  it 
would  be  11  by  enhancing  veterans'  ben- 
efits in  th  s  bill  we  make  those  reduc- 
tions in  expenditures  even  more  Draco- 
nian and  even  create  other  reductions. 
We  have  simply  got  to  face  up  to  the 
consequences  of  the  Budget  Deficit  Re- 
duction A<)t  as  passed  and  we  ought  to 
knowingly-,  do  this  offbudget  or  we 
it  onbudget,  knowing  ex- 
we  are  headed  in  terms  of 
>rograms  will  be  ftmded. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
the  gentleman  firom  New 
rsR]. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
of  H.R.  1175  and  the  Desert 
ran's  benefits  package  it  in- 
I  would  like  to  salute 
ONTOOMERT  for  his  wisdom 
and  tirele^  commitment  to  ensuring 
that  the  v#terans  of  this  Nation  receive 
what  they  so  courageously  earned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  over  18 
million  veterans  who  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  th^  GI  bills.  When  I  came  out  of 
the  service  after  World  War  n,  the  GI 
bill  paid  ihy  tuition,  fees,  bought  my 
books,  and  supplies,  and  provided  a 
subsistence  allowance.  In  that  day  they 
paid  enough  for  me  to  attend  Colimibia 
University  Law  School. 

Should  our  commitment  to  our  veter- 
ans be  any  less  today  than  it  was  then? 

Surely,  i>ot. 

The  vetenuns  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
have  performed  their  duty  to  this  Na- 
tion and  t^ey  have  done  it  in  spectacu- 
lar fashio 

Victory 
rior  leade: 
perb  pi; 
faultless 
petent,  highly  skilled  soldiers. 

Gone  ane  the  days  when  a  soldier 
needed  to  know  little  more  than  how  to 
pull  a  trigger.  Today  he  must  be  able 
to  use  lasirs,  computers,  and  all  sorts 
of  high-teahnology  wizardry. 

Yet  many  of  these  soldiers  are  the 
non-college-bound  youth  that  would 
have  falle^  between  the  cracks  of  soci- 
ety had  thfey  not  joined  the  military. 

In  1987,  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins, 
newly  retired  Chief  of  Operations  for 
the  U.S.  Ifavy,  testified  in  a  series  of 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Conrunitte^,  entitled,  "Competitiveness 
in  the  Aiberican  Workforce."  He  de- 
scribed th(  I  Navy's  success  at  producing 


the  gulf  came  from  supe- 
p,  clarity  of  purpose,  su- 
ng, and  most  importantly 
(execution    by    highly    com- 
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a  force  where  the  whole  was  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts  by  integrat- 
ing into  military  life,  a  network  of  so- 
cial services  to  combat  illiteracy,  halt 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  serve  other 
health  and  education  needs.  Given  the 
gulf  war's  proof  of  success  in  turning 
out  quality  people,  we  should  seek  the 
counsel  of  the  architects  of  that  suc- 
cess and  ask  Admiral  Watkins,  now 
Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  sit  down  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Elducation,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  answer  the  following 
two  questions: 

How  do  we  apply  the  lessons  that  can 
be  drawn  from  the  military's  ability  to 
prepare,  to  educate  and  to  train  our 
youth,  to  the  rest  of  society,  especially 
the  9  million  of  the  Nation's  33  million 
youth  aged  16  to  24  who  do  not  have  the 
needed  skills  to  meet  employer  re- 
quirements for  entry-level  positions? 

How  do  we  ensure  that  those  veterans 
who  are  so  highly  trained  to  perform 
military  duties,  receive  the  same  qual- 
ity of  prepcu-ation  to  perform  in  the  ci- 
vilian world? 

Clearly,  we  owe  it  to  them. 

When  this  Nation  asks  the  men  and 
women  of  America  to  be  all  that  they 
can  be,  we  offer  then  not  just  the 
chance  to  fight  and  die  for  their  coun- 
try, but  an  opportunity  for  self-ad- 
vancement. 

For  many,  that  means  a  chance  to 
learn  a  skill,  or  to  earn  enough  money 
to  go  to  college.  It  means  that  they 
will  leave  the  military  with  more  than 
the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  serving 
their  country.  It  means  leaving  the 
military  with  a  bright  and  exciting  fu- 
ture. 

That  bright  and  exciting  future  is  the 
commitment  this  Nation  has  made  to 
our  veterans,  a  conunitment  this  Na- 
tion must  keep. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
Important  package  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3rleld  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time. 

If  I  might  just  have  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Armed  Services:  During  the  Committee 
on  Rules  consideration  on  the  self-exe- 
cuting amendment  that  knocks  out 
title  m,  we  tried  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  bill,  if  the  President  signs  it 
Into  law  with  the  XXX  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  was  No.  2S,  that  If  the 
President  did  not  make  a  single  des- 
ignation that  everything  in  the  bill 
was  an  emergency,  where  would  that 
leave  the  bill?  Would  it  then  be  an  au- 
thorization bill  that  would  have  to  be 
followed  by  an  appropriate  appropria- 
tions bill  funding  It?  Or  would  it  be 
moot? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
trigger  applies  to  the  personnel  pack- 
age and  to  the  veterans  package.  So 
the  rest  of  the  bill  would  go  into  law  if 
the  President  signs  it,  regardless  of  his 
determination  on  the  emergency  na- 
ture of  the  other  provisions. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  OK.  The  language 
was  clear. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
QOMERT],  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Actually,  also  if  the  President  wants 
to  veto  this  legislation  or  if  the  Presi- 
dent says  it  is  not  an  emergency,  then 
the  whole  bill  will  go  down.  He  could 
not  pick  and  choose. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  my  question. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  answered  the  first 
part,  and  I  do  understand;  it  is  clear 
from  reading  the  bill  that  the  first  part 
would  become  law  even  if  he  did  not 
make  a  single  designation  for  the  per- 
sonnel and  veterans  benefits. 

My  question  is  that  if  he  then  signed 
the  bill  into  law  but  failed  to  make 
that  designation,  would  the  remainder 
of  the  bill,  titles  II  and  m,  stand  as  an 
authorization  bill  subject  to  later  ap- 
propriations? Or  would  that  then  be  a 
dead  bill  and  would  not  be  freestanding 
as  an  authorization? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
yield  to  somebody  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  which  made  it  in  order.  But 
my  understanding  is  that  if  he  does  not 
determine  that  there  is  an  emergency 
expenditure,  then  nothing  happens, 
that  those  two  sections,  those  two  ti- 
tles—n  and  m.  and  they  are  separate 
designations— that  if  he  designates  nei- 
ther, then  neither  would  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Well,  during  the  de- 
bate in  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  the 
rules  staff  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  re- 
main, whether  or  not  the  personnel  and 
veterans  portions  of  the  bill  would  re- 
main as  signed  into  law  as  an  author- 
ization bill,  which  then  could  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appropriation.  In  other 
words,  if  the  President  signs  the  bill 
and  then  fails  to  designate,  would  the 
Appropriations  Committee  come  in  to 
the  process  later? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  DOWNEY).  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  point 
that  should  be  resolved,  and  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  question.  Subject  to  some 
further  verification  or  correction,  my 
understanding  is  that  if  he  does  not 
designate  anything  as  an  emergency, 
therefore  it  is  not  an  authorization.  It 
is  a  dead  letter.  He  would  not  designate 
it.  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  au- 
thorized and  the  expenditures  would 
not  take  place. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  to  me.  if  I  may  get  in  on 
this,  to  make  sure  we  all  understand  it, 
section  1  needs  no  determination. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  self-fuinillng 
and  funded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  There  are  two  other 
provisions  on  which  he  must  make  a 
designation  or  a  finding  on  each— if  on 
either  or  none  he  makes  no  such  deter- 
mination, then  we  have  authorized  it. 
but  are  they  subject  to  subsequent  ai>- 
proprlation  or  are  they  just  a  nullity? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield.  I  think  it  is  a  nullity.  I  think  it 
is  done,  it  does  not  take  place;  it  is  nei- 
ther authorized  nor  apinroprlated.  it  Is 
all  over. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  have  no  problem 
with  it.  I  just  thought  it  was  Important 
that  we  ascertain  the  facts  so  that 
when  we  go  to  vote  we  will  know. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  I  may  just  con- 
clude by  saying  that  I  understand  why 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  prefaced 
his  answer  by  saying  "I  think."  If 
sometime  during  the  debate  we  could 
get  some  kind  of  clarincatlon,  it  is 
going  to  be  important  down  the  road. 
Some  appropriators  tell  me  they  think 
this  is  an  authorizing  bill  and  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  appropriate  3  or  4 
weeks  or  months  later  and  we  would 
not  have  to  have  an  authorization  bill. 
We  need  to  clarify  that.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  put  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin on  the  spot;  I  just  want  the  clari- 
fication. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield  back  to  me.  you  see.  if  it 
requires  a  subsequent  appropriation,  if 
it  Is  considered  an  authorization,  then 
you  bump  up  against  the  budget  prob- 
lem again. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  if  it  is  a  nullity, 
then  we  have  to  come  back  with  an  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am  just  telling  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  our  understanding. 
and  I  think  I  speak  for  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btron].  the  staffs 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, that  if  the  President  does  not  as- 
sign this  an  emergency,  it  is  null  and 
void.  It  is  not  an  authorization  sitting 
there  waiting  for  an  appropriation. 

It  is  null  and  void. 

But  we  will  get  back  to  you  if  that 
turns  out  to  be  incorrect. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlenian'B  clarification. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MONTGOMERY]. 

B4r.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  3rieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Scheuer  haft  said 
it  very  well  today  that  the  educational 
benefits  have  worked  so  well.  Secretary 
Cheney  said  this  morning  it  was  not 
the  weapons  systems  that  won  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war,  it  was  the  personnel  we 
had.  the  quality  of  the  personnel.  They 
were  quick  learners. 

We  have  over  100  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  introduced  different  types  of 
appreciation  packages. 

Some  say  this  package  today  is  too 
small,  it  is  not  enough.  But  we  figured 
we  had  to  be  reasonable  because  of  the 
budget  crunch. 

H.R.  1175,  as  amended,  would  des- 
ignate the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  for  VA  benefit 
purposes.  The  war  period  would  begin 
on  August  2,  1990.  and  end  on  the  date 
designated  by  Presidential 

proclamantion  or  by  law.  Establishing 
this  wartime  period  would  entitle  all 
personnel  serving  during  the  period  to 
benefits  and  services  granted  to  those 
who  served  in  previous  wars. 

Section  302  of  the  bill  would  reform 
the  Die  Program  to  provide  a  new  rate 
structure  comprised  of  four  basic  rates 
based  on  the  age  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran at  time  of  death,  rather  than  the 
veteran's  rank  while  on  active  duty. 
The  new  program  would  provide  higher 
rates  of  benefits  for  the  economic  loss 
suffered  by  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 
younger  veteran,  while  providing  a  rea- 
sonable rate  for  surviving  spouses  of 
older  veterans. 

No  current  recipient's  benefits  would 
be  decreased  under  this  proposal.  Bene- 
ficiaries already  on  the  rolls  would  be 
afforded  the  higher  of  their  current 
benefit  rate  or  the  new  rate.  The  high- 
est rate  of  $750  per  month  would  be 
paid  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  vet- 
eran who  died  at  age  35  or  less,  and  the 
lower  rate  of  S600  would  be  paid  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  who  died 
at  age  65  or  older. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  also  in- 
crease, over  a  3-year  period,  the  addi- 
tional amounts  of  DIC  that  are  paid  to 
the  surviving  spouse  for  children  of 
these  veterans.  Currently,  an  addi- 
tional S68  per  month  is  paid  for  each 
child.  This  amount  would  be  raised  in 
fiscal  year  1992  to  SlOO,  in  fiscal  year 
1998  to  S150,  and  in  fiscal  year  1994  to 
S30D.  This  again  recognizes  the  fact 
that  families  with  young  children  suf- 
fer the  greatest  hardship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  303  of  the  bill 
includes  provisions  to  achieve  health 
care  benefits  equity  for  gulf  war  veter- 
ans, as  well  as  fill  a  gap  we  discovered 


nity 
that 


in  VA^  planning  for  Operations  Desert 
Shieldknd  Desert  Storm. 

The  |VA  was  prepared  to  make  up  to 
25,000  beds  available  to  care  for  mili- 
ts^  casualties  within  30  days  of  the 
start  qf  fighting.  In  that  role,  existing 
law  requires  that  VA  provide  priority 
only  t^  service-connected  veterans.  As 
a  result,  taking  on  that  many  casual- 
ties would  have  meant  displacing  many 
nonsertrice-connected  veterans  firom 
VA  ho$pitals.  It  would  also  have  meant 
denyinr  category  A  veterans — those  en- 
titled jto  hospital  care — access  to  the 
VA. 

Whem  Congress  created  a  role  for  VA 
to  serre  as  backup  to  the  military  in 
wartime,  it  had  not  established  the 
mandate  that  VA  provide  hospital  care 
to  cat«gory  A  veterans.  This  bill  would 
ensure  that  if  VA  were  called  on  again 
in  the  future  to  play  a  critical  war-sup- 
port fole,  veterans  who  cannot  be 
treated  by  VA  could  be  certain  of  re- 
ceiving care  at  VA  expense  in  commu- 
:ilities.  As  important  as  it  is 
be  available  to  assist  the  mili- 
tary 14  time  of  war.  we  must  keep  faith 
with  veterans  of  previous  wars. 

Section  304  of  the  bill  includes  provi- 
sions related  to  education  benefits  for 
our  Aimed  Forces  personnel. 

Mr.  iChairman.  many  of  the  young 
^nd  women  serving  during  the 
Gulf  war  cited  the  opportimity 
education  assistance,  while 
their  country,  as  their  prinoary 
for  enlisting  in  the  military. 
Elnactfd  in  1984,  no  increase  in  GI  bill 
benefits  has  been  provided  since  that 
time,  and  the  value  of  the  program  as 
a  adjustment  benefit  has  seriously 
eroded.  I  believe  the  veterans  of  Desert 
Stom^  have  more  than  earned  an  ade- 
quate i  education  benefit.  Accordingly, 
the  bfsic  GI  bill-active  duty  benefit 
wouldfbe  increased  firom  S300  per  month 
to  adb  per  month  and  the  GI  bill-Se- 
lected! Reserve  benefit  from  $140  per 
month  to  S200  per  month.  The  increase 
should  be  higher.  According  to  a  recent 
report  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  it  should  be  at  least 
S700  p«r  month. 

It  siould  be  pointed  out  that  the  ac- 
tive <iity  GI  bill  has  been  a  cost-effec- 
tive Jrogram.  Since  1984,  $1.2  billion 
has  re^rerted  to  the  Treasury  as  a  result 
of  tha  $1,200  pay  reduction  required  of 
GI  bi}l  participants.  Between  July  1, 
1985,  4nd  1991,  less  than  $450  million  has 
been  paid  out  in  benefits.  Additionally, 
our  country  has  avoided  paying  the 
milliolis  of  dollars  in  interest  that 
have  been  required  had  we  had 
to  boi^ow  that  $1.2  billion. 

0th  !r  provisions  of  the  bill  would  ex- 
pand '  mtitlement  to  GI  bill  benefits  to 
memt  ers  of  the  Selected  Reserve  acti- 
vated because  of  Desert  Storm,  and 
would  restore  lost  entitlement  and  ex- 
tend t  he  delimiting  date  for  individuals 
who  1  ad  to  drop  out  of  school  because 
of  mi  itary  service  related  to  the  war. 
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Finally,  ^.  Chairman,  the  bill  would 
liberalize  the  loan  guaranty  benefits 
for  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  cajlled  to  active  duty,  requiring 
only  90  da^s  of  service  rather  than  180 
days. 

Historicilly,  wartime  veterans  have 
been  eligible  for  loan  guaranty  benefits 
if  they  serjired  at  least  90  days.  With  the 
advent  of  |the  All-Volunteer  Force,  eli- 
gibility requirements  now  require  serv- 
ice of  more  than  180  days. 

Section  808  of  the  bill  would  provide 
VA  guaranteed  loan  eligibility  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  after  serv- 
ice of  at  least  90  days,  similar  to  other 
wartime  veterans. 

Section  !309  creates  VA  direct  home 
loan  entitlement  for  reservists  and  Na- 
tional Guird  members  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  a  home  loan  because  of  the 
iMssibility  they  may  be  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  In  connection  with  or  prepa- 
ration fori  any  war  or  other  action  in- 
volving tl^e  use  of  military  force.  The 
committed  is  aware  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  lenders  have 
been  reluotant  to  make  loans  to  eligi- 
ble reservists  because  of  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  days  we 
have  witnessed  some  of  the  most  mov- 
ing scenes  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Our  returning  servicemen  and  service 
women  hfive  stepped  on  to  familiar 
tarmacs  atid  become  engulfed  by  loving 
families.  We've  seen  fathers  greet  their 
newborns  ifor  the  first  time.  We've  seen 
children  leap  into  their  parents  arms, 
overjoyed  to  see  them  and  touch  them 
again.  We've  watched  the  wounded  and 
the  former  prisoners  of  war.  bearing 
the  wounds  of  battle,  limp  or  be  carried 
from  aircraft.  One  of  the  most  moving 
portraits  was  of  a  young  man  saluting 
firom  a  stretcher  as  a  military  band 
played  tha  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Most  mpvlng  to  me  was  seeing  the 
newspaper  articles  and  television  re- 
ports abovt  the  individuals  who  died  in 
Desert  Soorm.  The  families  of  several 
of  these  young  heroes  said  their  son  or 
daughter  Was  attracted  to  the  military 
service  because  of  the  availability  of 
the  GI  bill 

These  men  and  women  not  only  did 
the  job  that  was  asked  of  them,  they 
did  it  effectively  and  with  great  pride 
and  compassion.  Now,  we  must  not  fail 
to  do  ourjjob.  And  that  is  the  purpose 
of  this  appreciation  package. 

If  they  can  face  the  anxieties  and 
sacrifice,  the  fear  and  the  hardship,  the 
uncertainty  and  the  unknown— if  they 
can  face  disability  and  death  for  us, 
then  the  very  least  we  can  and  should 
do  is  affQrd  them  the  opportunity  to 
live  good!  lives  under  the  banner  they 
defended. ! 

Welcome  home  means  more  than  just 
a  cheer,  a  handshake,  or  a  parade.  It 
means  tangible  benefits  and  services. 

When  a  Persian  Gulf  veteran,  or  any 
veteran  for  that  matter,  asks  his  coun- 
try for  hetlp  in  purchasing  a  home,  get- 
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ting  an  education,  obtaining  a  job,  or 
taking  care  of  his  family,  we  must  be 
there.  We  must  not  hesitate.  They  cer- 
tainly didn't  hesitate  when  we  asked 
them  to  leave  their  families  and  jobs 
and  homes  to  step  into  harm's  way. 
This  is  a  modest  response  to  that  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  important  legislation. 

D  1420 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  give  recognition  and  a  lot  of 
accolades  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich],  but  he  does  not  want  to 
speak  at  this  time,  so  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  the  package  of  veter- 
ans benefits  in  this  bill.  We  cannot  ask 
our  military  service  people  to  do  a  dan- 
gerous mission  for  us  and  not  recognize 
the  value  of  their  contribution — as  will 
be  done  by  this  legislation. 

By  the  same  token,  it  does  little  good 
for  the  veterans  of  our  country  to  vote 
them  benefits  on  one  hand  and  then 
submit  them  a  bill  for  it  on  the  other. 
That  is  what  would  happen  if  we  had  to 
pay  for  these  benefits  with  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

As  a  result,  this  package  must  be 
paid  for  within  the  budget  agreement, 
not  added  on.  We  can  make  room  for 
this  rather  modest  i>ackage  in  the 
budget. 

While  that  is  not  the  way  this  bill  is 
written,  its  the  way  it  should  come  out 
after  conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Indiana 
[Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  for  H.R.  1175,  the 
Desert  Storm  authorization  bill. 

Liater  today  I  have  an  amendment  re- 
garding mandatory  defense  acquisition 
workforce  personnel  end  strength  cuts. 

The  amendment  to  alleviate  manda- 
tory cuts  for  installations  with  sub- 
stantially increased  Desert  Storm 
workloads  has  the  full  support  of 
Chaimnan  Aspin  and  numerous  Mem- 
bers of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  wish  to  especially  thank  Chairman 
Beverly  Byron  for  her  assistance  in 
including  two  provisions  of  special  im- 
portance to  me. 

The  first  is  section  250  which  pro- 
vides sense  of  Congress  language  on 
morale  telephone  calls.  This  language 
is  based  on  H.R.  789  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year,  to  give  our  personnel 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  up  to  10  minutes  of 
free  phone  calls  monthly. 

Due  to  budgetary  and  logistics  con- 
cerns, the  committee  did  not  wish  to 
mandate  this  benefit  at  this  time. 
Chairwoman  Byron  did  provide  for 
strong  sense-of-Congress  language  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  enter 
contracts  to  provide  10  minutes  of  free 


phone  calls  and  seek  foreign  contribu- 
tions to  pay  for  such  phone  calls. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
Saudi  Arabia  is  assessing  a  737cent-per- 
mlnute  surcharge  on  all  phone  calls 
originating  from  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
charge  is  assessed  despite  the  fact  that 
no  Saudi  telephone  equipment  or  serv- 
ices are  utilized  and  that  there  is  no  in- 
terference with  domestic  Saudi  tele- 
communications. 

Since  early  February,  I  have  been 
working  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Em- 
bassy to  remove  this  surcharge.  Yester- 
day. I  was  informed  that  the  Saudi  Am- 
bassador, Prince  Bandar,  has  rec- 
ommended that  this  surcharge  be  re- 
moved and  made  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1. 

Today,  I  sent  a  letter,  which  was 
cosigned  by  Chairman  Dante  Fascelx, 
and  Chairman  Lee  Hamilton,  to  King 
Fahd,  requesting  that  he  expedite  re- 
moval of  this  surcharge  and  that  it  be 
made  retroactive  for  the  entfre  period 
of  the  deployment.  Although  the  em- 
bassy has  indicated  that  the  degree  of 
retroactivity  will  have  to  be  addressed 
I  have  been  informed  that  this  charge 
should  be  removed  within  10  days. 

The  other  provision  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Chairwoman  Byron  is  in- 
cluded as  report  language.  This  provi- 
sions compliments  legislation,  the 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Student  Financial  Aid 
Fairness  Act,  which  I  introduced  last 
week  and  which  was  scheduled  to  be 
considered  on  the  floor  today.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  will  now  be 
considered  next  week. 

My  bill  will  ensure  that  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  personnel  who 
participate  in  the  Federal  student  loan 
and  Pell  grant  programs  do  not  suffer 
financially  due  to  their  military  serv- 
ice. 

Since  August,  thousands  of  students 
from  across  the  country  have  been 
abruptly  removed  from  college  and 
sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  my  home 
town  of  Bloomington,  IN,  there  are 
over  40  students  who  have  been  sent  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Because  they  are  no 
longer  technically  in  school,  if  they 
have  student  loans,  they  may  be  re- 
quired to  begin  paying  the  loans  back. 

In  addition,  this  measure  assures  stu- 
dents that  their  future  eligibility  for 
Federal  student  assistance,  particu- 
larly Pell  grants  which  are  based  on 
need,  is  not  reduced  due  to  service  to 
our  Nation. 

The  Armed  Services  Conunittee  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  this  ntuitter 
and  I  am  indebted  to  my  good  friend. 
Chairman  Bill  Ford  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  for  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever the  report  to  H.R.  1175  does  indi- 
cate that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee recognizes  the  inmiediacy  of  this 
problem  and  concurs  with  the  need  to 
address  this  problem. 


I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Asfin, 
Chairwoman  Byron,  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  thefr  cooperation  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlevneman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEn^ElR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  comment  on  two  aspects  of  the 
supplemental  authorization  bill. 

BCRDENSHARING 

The  conmiittee  report  contains  some 
important  language  relating  to 
burdensharing  for  the  conflict  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  I  want  to  under- 
score. 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  in  early 
August,  Iraq  committed  a  crime 
against  international  law  and  world  se- 
curity. Despite  the  fact  that  the  threat 
to  the  international  order  was  far 
greater  than  to  American  national  in- 
terests, the  United  States  sent  half  a 
million  troops  halfway  around  the 
globe  to  force  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait. 
Our  immediate  deployment  stopped 
Iraq  firom  invading  Saudi  Arabia. 

Great  Britain,  France.  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria.  Egypt,  and  refugees  from  Ku- 
wait got  into  position  quickly  and  pro- 
vided valuable  military  aid.  Other  na- 
tions sent  military  forces  as  well.  Over 
the  course  of  the  autumn,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Kuwait,  the  United  Arab  ESmirates, 
Japan,  Germany,  and  Korea  came  for- 
ward with  cash  and  in  kind  assistance, 
now  totaling  S15  billion.  These  coirn- 
tries  have  pledged  another  $38  billion. 

The  U.S.  deployment  brought  with  it 
three  types  of  costs.  First,  there  are 
the  added  or  incremental  costs,  which 
the  administration  has  estimated  will 
run  between  $58  billion  and  $108  billion. 
If  all  allied  pledges  are  paid,  they  will 
cover  between  49  percent  and  91  percent 
of  these  incremental  costs. 

Second,  there  are  the  total  U.S. 
budget  costs.  The  General  Accounting 
Oflice  says  that  more  than  $100  billion 
of  the  $290  billion  fiscal  year  1991  de- 
fense budget  will  be  spent  directly  on 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm.  Other 
agencies  of  government,  particularly 
State  and  Treasury,  have  devoted 
major  portions  of  their  annual  budgets 
to  this  crisis  as  well.  The  whole  gov- 
ernment paid  higher  fuel  costs.  And,  we 
will  have  a  large  bill  for  replacement  of 
used  up  weapons  and  for  veterans  bene- 
fits for  years  ahead.  Adding  these  costs 
to  the  incremental  costs  produces  total 
U.S.  budget  costs  of  at  least  $158  bil- 
lion, but  probably  double  that  amount. 
Allied  pledges  aleady  made  would, 
therefore,  cover  between  16  percent  and 
33  percent  of  our  total  budget  costs. 

Third,  there  is  the  human  cost.  We 
were  lucky  to  have  suffered  only  300  fa- 
talities in  the  deployment.  Still,  each 
of  these  lost  lives  is  too  great  to  value. 
The  mobilization  disrupted  careers, 
separated  fanfiilies,  and  inconvenienced 
millions  of  Americans.  Except  for  the 
front  line  States,  no  other  country  paid 
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tbe  human  price  borne  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  question  is:  Was  the  burden  fair- 
ly shared  In  the  war  with  Iraq?  If  you 
look  at  the  history  of  burdensharing, 
this  war  was  the  best  performance 
ever.  More  nations  did  more  to  help  in 
the  multinational  effort  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Yet.  if  you  look  at  the  entire  episode, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  United 
States  moved  in  alone  to  stop  the  Iraqi 
advance,  flew  85  percent  of  the  combat 
missions,  contributed  70  percent  of  the 
ground  forces  which  entered  Kuwait  or 
Iraq,  and  paid  the  lion's  share  of  the 
cost.  We,  therefore,  have  every  right  to 
seek  far  greater  help  firom  our  allies, 
like  Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea,  who 
have  already  pledged  money  and,  also, 
from  countries  like  Singapore,  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  India  which  have 
done  virtually  nothing  to  help. 

As  important  as  paying  for  this  war 
is  assuring  that  the  United  States  does 
not  have  to  remain  the  world's  police- 
man. We  moved  in  first  because  we 
were  the  only  nation  able  to  do  so.  The 
United  States  should  now  work  with 
other  responsible  nations  to  create  a 
multinational  rapid  deplojrment  force 
which  can  move  quickly  and  decisively 
to  stop  aggression.  We  must  move  to- 
ward this  goal  to  assure  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  does  not  continue  to  have  to 
do  it  alone.  While  the  American  people 
are  rightly  proud  of  their  success  in 
this  war,  when  they  are  asked  about 
being  the  world's  policeman,  they  con- 
tinue to  answer  "Take  this  badge  ott  of 
me;  I  don't  want  it  anymore." 

ROCKY  FLATS 

The  reported  bill  takes  two  steps 
backward  by  funding  and  endorsing  re- 
start of  Plutonium  operations  at  Rocky 
Flats  and  one  step  forward  by  stating 
firmly  in  legislation  that  DOE  must 
move  these  operations  out  of  the  Den- 
ver Birea.  in  10  years.  The  Department  of 
Energy  [IX)E]  requested  S283  million  to 
expedite  restart  of  plutonium  process- 
ing operations  at  Rocky  Flats:  such  op- 
erations have  been  halted  for  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half. 

I  oppose  any  supplemental  for  Rocky 
Flats  for  three  reasons: 

First,  we  should  not  restart  the 
plant.  Rocky  Flats  is  a  sorry  mess. 
There  are  pounds  of  plutonium  in  the 
ducts,  which  the  Department  of  Energy 
[DOE]  hasn't  figured  out  how  to  move. 
The  machinery  is  old  and  unsafe.  Many 
of  the  buildings  are  firetrape.  There  is 
a  new  contractor,  EO&G,  which  is 
changing  many  of  the  operating  proce- 
dures; indeed  not  all  of  the  new  proce- 
dures have  been  written.  And,  the  staff 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  trained  on 
these  new  procedures.  It  is  not  safe  to 
restart  Rocky  Flats  now  or  anytime  in 
the  next  few  years,  regardless  of  how 
much  money  we  throw  at  it. 

Second,  we  should  be  forcing  DOE  to 
move  the  plutonium  processing  activ- 
ity out  of  a  metropolitan  area  prompt- 


ly. Tbi  >  recently  released  reconfigura- 
tion a  ;udy  documented  the  need  to 
move  locky  Flats.  But  the  final  ver- 
sion deleted  any  reference  to  a  date.  If 
DOE  restarts  Rocky  Flats,  any  urgency 
to  mote  will  be  eliminated.  Our  first 
prioriti'  should  be  to  move  the  pluto- 
nium m-ocessing  function  out  of  Rocky 
Flats,  which  section  404  of  the  bill 
makes  clear. 

Thiri,  national  security  will  not  be 
harmei .  if  Rocky  Flats  is  not  restarted. 
Rocky  Flats  produces  plutonium  pits 
which  lerve  as  the  triggers  for  nuclear 
weapoi  s.  These  pits  don't  wear  out.  We 
have  twenty  of  nukes  which  have  to  be 
retired^  some  because  of  arms  control 
agreenaents,  others  because  they  are 
obsolete.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  desi  rn  new  warheads  to  use  old  pits. 
In  thai  way,  we  could  recycle  pits,  save 
the  taj  payer  money,  and  not  restart  a 
terribl;  r  dangerous  plant.  I  suppose  this 
is  too  t  imple  for  DOE. 

The  workers  at  Rocky  Flats  are  a 
highly  Iskilled  and  hard  working  group. 
We  ne^  them  kept  on  the  payroll  and 
trainee  to  decontaminate  and  decom- 
missioj  i  the  plant.  Environmental  res- 
toratian  at  Rocky  Flats  will  involve 
new  science  and  new  technology.  The 
talented  Rocky  Flats  work  force  are 
who  sh  }uld  do  that. 

I  sus  )ect  that,  even  with  this  money. 
Rocky  Flats  will  never  restart  because 
it  is  sv  ch  a  mess.  I  hope  that  DOE  will 
recogn  ze  that  we  are  dead  serious 
about  1  novlng  Rocky  Flats  out  of  Den- 
ver pnmptly.  By  inserting  section  404 
in  this  bill,  we  are  saying  that  the  relo- 
cation of  Rocky  Flats  is  separate  from 
and  a  1;  igher  priority  than  the  reconfig- 
uration of  the  rest  of  the  complex. 
Therefore,  plans  to  relocate  Rocky 
Flats  ijeed  not  be  delayed  to  await  the 
programatic  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  entire  reconfigura- 
tion.    1 

Mr.  KsPm.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  colloquy,  I  yield  such 
time  ap  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SlMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  please  explain  what 
the  coifimlttee  has  done  concerning  the 
disposiMon  of  Iraqi  weapons  captured 
by  th^  United  States  military  and 
United  States-supplied  Kuwaiti  weap- 
ons taHen  by  the  Iraqis? 

Mr.  isPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrleld,  report  language  in 
this  bill  directs  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide,  by  June  1,  an  account- 
ing of  I  all  Iraqi  weapons  captured  by 
the  United  States  military  as  a  result 
of  Opepi-ation  Desert  Storm.  Further- 
more, the  report  requires  the  Depart- 
ment |o  provide  an  accounting  of  all 
Ameri<|an  weapons  sold  to  Kuwait  that 
were  cAptured  by  the  Iraqis  at  the  time 
of  the  ,  August  2d  invasion. 

I  wait  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  I  lorida  [Mr.  Smith]  for  his  con- 
tributi  )n  to  this  portion  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Chair  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  his  remarks 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  his  efforts 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  in 
such  a  timely  fashion.  In  the  absence  of 
a  full  accounting  of  captured  Iraqi 
weaponry,  i  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
imiwssiblel  for  Congress  to  exercise  its 
article  I  constitutional  powers  in  mak- 
ing "rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water!."  This  report  language  is 
only  the  first  step  in  what,  I  hope,  will 
become  aJ  comprehensive  review  of 
American  arms  export  policy  to  the 


Middle 
cilltated  i: 
mation  t] 
obligated 
this  bill. 

Mr.  as: 
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It.  Such  a  review  will  be  fa- 

we  have  the  type  of  Infor- 

Department  of  Defense  is 

;o  deliver  to  us  pursuant  to 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
the   gentleman   from   New 
York  [Mr.  Bchx;mer]. 

Mr.  SCHIJMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
as  part  of  the  Desert  Storm  defense  au- 
thorization the  House  will  reconsider 
H.R.  586,  legislation  passed  by  vote  of 
393  to  1  earlier  this  session.  This  bill 
requires  monthly  reports  from  the  ad- 
ministratibn  on  the  costs  of  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  costs  are  offset  by  con- 
tributions pom  our  allies. 

As  the  American  people  learn  what 
happened  in  Japan  this  week,  they  are 
going  to  be  extremely  angrry — and 
rightfully  ^o.  We  have  all  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about)  Japan's  $9  billion  pledge  to 
the  Unitei  States.  Well,  that  pledge 
was  finall^  dispersed  this  week,  but  it 
wasn't  what  we  expected. 

To  put  tie  record  straight,  the  pledge 
the  Diet  Approved  last  week  was  for 
$8.6,  not  tS  billion— $400  million  U.S. 
taxpayers  will  now  have  to  provide. 
The  story  gets  worse.  The  $8.6  billion 
ng  to  the  United  States 
ut  to  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
organization  which  Japan 
but  the  United  States  does 
Minister  Kaifu  claims  that 
Congress  must  have  mis- 
understood him — Japan  never  intended 
to  give  thieir  contribution  directly  to 
the  United  States.  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
something.  Congress  did  not  misunder- 
stand anything — we  were  misled. 

And  now,  the  punch  line.  The  Gulf 
Cooperaticn  Council  is  going  to  give 
this  mone:r  to  a  number  of  countries, 
not  just  tl  e  United  States— the  United 
Kingdom,  •'ranee,  and  even  Bangladesh 
have  askeq  for  a  piece  of  the  pie. 

The  Coajperation  Council  says  that 
the  Unit^  States  will  get  some, 
though  no^  all,  of  Japan's  contribution. 
Unfortunately,  the  Council  will  not  tell 
us  how  miich  we  will  get,  nor  will  they 
the  possibility  that  some 
o  to  reconstruct  Kuwait, 
d  gentlemen,  what  we  have 
lassie  sleight-of-hand;  now 
iledge,  and  now  you  do  not. 
This  situation  is  completely  unaccept- 
able to  thei  American  people. 
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The  legrislation  we  are  considering 
today  is  an  important  step  toward 
bringing  this  deception  to  an  end.  It 
will  set  out,  in  very  clear  terms,  the 
bottom  line  on  burdensharing — ^how 
much  money  we  have  received  from  our 
allies.  Not  the  amount  Japan  and  other 
nations  have  promised,  but  the  truth — 
how  much  money  we  have  in  the  bank. 

Burdensharing  is  a  vital  strategic 
concern  of  the  United  States.  Our  Na- 
tion's security  cannot  stand  on  a  foun- 
dation of  military  strength  alone.  We 
must  also  protect  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  expanding  global  markets 
of  the  world  economy.  America  cannot 
allow  its  allies  to  stick  us  with  the  bill 
for  our  common  defense  while  they  put 
all  of  their  funds  into  the  creation  of 
good  jobs  and  increased  wealth.  It  is 
time  our  allies  lived  up  to  their  com- 
mitment. 

D  1430 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
misspoke  a  moment  ago.  I  thought 
there  would  be  only  one  more  speaker 
on  this  side,  but  we  have  finally  per- 
suaded the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  to  take  some  time,  so  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
firom  Alabama  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Let  me  just  say  that  coming  out  of 
the  committee  we  had  a  pay-as-you-go 
mechanism  to  fund  the  veterans'  bene- 
fits, which  I  strongly  support.  I  not 
only  support  a  pay-as-you-go  system, 
but  I  also  strongly  support  the  veter- 
ans' benefits.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  has  had  a 
million  accolades  from  everyone,  and 
once  again  I  want  to  join  that  chorus 
of  Members  who  want  to  praise  the 
gentleman  for  doing  what  he  has  done 
for  veterans  all  across  the  country. 

The  one  weakness  in  the  proposal  is, 
of  course,  that  we  do  not  know  how  it 
is  going  to  be  paid.  I  come  down  on  the 
side  of  those  who  believe  our  allies 
ought  to  help  us  pay  for  it.  I  believe  it 
ought  to  come  out  of  the  working  cap- 
ital account.  I  offered  an  amendment 
in  committee  to  do  that.  The  amend- 
ment was  accepted.  It  was  approved  al- 
most unanimously,  and  somewhere 
along  the  route  from  what  happened  in 
committee  to  where  it  gets  on  the 
fioor,  there  was  an  explosion  that  blew 
out  of  place  the  mechanism  that  pays 
for  this  program. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that 
happened,  but  I  understand  that  no- 
body is  admitting  that  they  were  a 
part  of  these  negotiations,  because 
they  were  conducted  in  some  back 
room  somewhere.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  the  Senate  has  a  bill  that  says  the 
defense  cooperation  account  ought  to 
be  used  to  help  pay  for  this.  We  in  the 
committee  had  that  provision  as  well. 
The  appropriators  apparently  did  not 
like  that  because  they  said  we  were  ap- 


propriating on  an  authorization  bill.  I 
guess  that  is  a  parliamentary  action 
that  is  not  permitted  in  this  House,  but 
the  concept  is  good.  I  think  of  that  de- 
fense cooperative  account,  if  there  is 
$40  billion  in  that  account,  SI  billion  of 
that  S40  billion  ought  to  go  to  help  pay 
for  the  veterans'  benefits. 

So  as  we  go  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee, I  hope  we  will  keep  in  mind,  in 
the  spirit  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  tried  to 
do  yesterday  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  that  we  can  develop  a 
real  system  that  is  pay-as-you-go.  that 
we  do  not  move  this  off  budget,  and 
that  we  forget  about  those  agreements 
so  we  can  put  together  what  is  a  very 
good  package  of  veterans'  benefits  and 
figure  out  a  way  to  pay  for  them  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  makes 
the  most  sense  in  terms  of  how  we  can 
guarantee  the  security  of  veterans' 
benefits  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  like  the  Kasicb-Dellums  amend- 
ment. It  got  dropped  somewhere  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  then  we  thought 
we  had  it  worked  out  with  the  Budget 
Committee  on  an  amendment  today 
that  would  put  it  over  in  that  special 
fund.  But  we  could  not  get  it  all  to- 
gether. The  gentleman  is  right  in  what 
he  is  trying  to  do,  though. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  firom  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here 
today  to  support  the  rule  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  benefits  to  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  veterans.  The  fact  is.  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  is  hurting.  Any 
txxlget  increase  that  we  have  managed  to  get 
through  Congress  over  the  past  year  or  two 
has  been  totally  consumed  by  inflation,  wage 
increases,  and/or  sequestration.  The  fact  is, 
veterans  programs  don't  keep  pace  with  the 
rates  of  increases  that  we  see  in  ttie  National 
Saer)ce  Foundation  or  in  NASA. 

So  consequently  the  VA  cannot  hold  on  to 
it  doctors  and  nurses  so  hospital  wards  remain 
dosed  and  veterans  are  told  to  wait  months 
before  they  receive  chemotfierapy  arxl  elective 
surgeries.  The  fact  is,  tt«  VA  has  outdated 
equipment  that  does  not  fuly  serve  tfie  need 
of  the  veterans.  The  hard  truth  is  ttiat  pro- 
grams like  NSF  arvJ  NASA  have  stronger  k>b- 
t>yists  than  our  veterarts  programs.  Because 
the  VA  is  so  hamstrung,  I  think  it  is  totally  jus- 
tifiatrie  that  ttie  costs  of  Desert  Storm/Desert 
Shiekl  Include  ttie  costs  of  added  educational, 
housing,  and  health  care  benefits  that  woukj 
rwt  have  occurred  unless  we  went  to  war  in 
tt>e  Persian  Gulf. 

Our  Desert  Storm/Desert  Shiefci  veterans 
deserve  more  than  parades,  they  need  and 
deserve  this  compensation  txjt  it  shoukj  not  be 


given  at  the  expense  of  other  veterans.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  fi'om  Texas  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
sokjiers  in  the  Persian  GuM  have  given  us  a 
legacy  of  victory  and  courage.  Today,  we  wM 
decide  what  legacy  Congress  will  leave  for 
tnem. 

What  will  be  of  the  lives  of  our  young  men 
and  women  who  were  often  wrenched  from 
their  homes,  jobs,  schools,  and  families  to  risk 
al  in  a  far-off  desert? 

Let  history  note  that  we  dkl  the  right  thing 
by  these  young  people.  Let  us  not  be  remem- 
bered as  a  body  which  applauded  our  troops 
in  war  and  turned  our  backs  on  them  in 
peace.  Let  us  consider  how  we  can  help  those 
who  risked  life  to  readjjust  their  lives.  Let  us 
remember  ttie  terror  we  sensed  watching — in 
the  comfort  of  our  homes  arxj  offnes — as  mis- 
siles aimed  at  our  troops  ripped  through  their 
sleepless  nights. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  is  it  more  important  to  define 
the  word  "emergency"  narrowly  than  to  sup- 
port our  veterans?  I  ttiink  not 

Our  veterans'  hospitals  are  a  living  testa- 
ment ttiat  ttie  human  cost,  the  real  cost,  of 
war  does  not  end  with  ttie  signing  of  a  cease- 
fire. 

After  fighting  for  us  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  it 
fair  to  ask  our  soMiers  to  now  bear  ttie  burden 
of  our  budget?  I  think  not 

I  can  think  of  no  more  shocking  way  for  a 
grateful  natkxi  to  respond  to  ttie  needs  of  re-, 
turning  sokJiers,  saikirs.  and  akmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  sokJiers  fought  bravely 
for  us.  Today,  we  shouM  fight  for  ttiem.  Let  us 
stand  up  for  our  veterans. 

Is  it  fair  to  ask  oMer  veterans  to  pay  for  ttiis 
war?  Haven't  they  sacrificed  enough  already, 
with  reduced  benefrts? 

ShoukJ  we  say:  "Let  those  World  War  II,  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  veterans  take  anottier  hit,  if 
you  want  our  young  Persian  Gulf  soldiers  to 
get  a  meaningful  Gl  bill  beneW 

That  is  wtiat  opponents  of  ttiis  compromise 
have  said. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  &om  niinois 
[Mr.  DURBIN]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
units  of  State  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  private  companies,  stepped 
forward  early  to  guarantee  that  their 
activated  employees  would  have  in- 
come protection  for  the  period  they 
served  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
Federal  Government  should  do  no  less. 
Our  Federal  employees  have  served  us 
well.  They  should  not  return  as  veter- 
ans to  a  home  with  a  mountain  of  bills 
because  of  a  difference  in  pay  between 
their  military  compensation  and  their 
civil  service  pay. 

Yesterday  the  Director  of  CBO  ad- 
vised us  that  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  would  add  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause Federal  agencies  have  kept  these 
spots  open  anticipating  the  return  of 
the  veterans.  I  hope  that  we  can  pass 
this  legislation  or  perhaps  consider  it. 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from   the 
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Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  during 
the  conference  committee  on  this  bill 
will  take  It  up.  I  also  hope  that  the 
Postal  Service  will  follow  our  lead  for 
the  nuuiy  thousands  of  postal  employ- 
ees who  served  us  well  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  firom  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
Supplemental  Authorization  Act.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation,  Beverly  Byron, 
and  her  staff  for  including  In  this  bill  a 
provision  that  reflects  one  more  Impor- 
tant area  of  review  that  we  can  draw 
upon  In  the  future  as  we  study  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Storm. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
which  weapons  performed  well  and 
which  ones  did  not  live  up  to  speclHca- 
tlons.  We  will  review  this  remarkable 
military  operation's  strategies  step  by 
step.  And  we  will  study  how  well  our 
fUll-tlme  military  merged  with  our  Re- 
serve units. 

Part  of  the  bill  we  are  debating  today 
will  also  require  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  review  the  family  policies  of 
all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  recent  months,  as  our  military 
service  men  and  women  were  deployed 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  became  clear 
that  while  the  vast  majority  of 
servicemembers  were  more  than  ready 
and  able  to  answer  their  Nation's  call 
to  service,  for  some  members  with  de- 
pendent children,  rapid  deployment 
was  a  hardship. 

We  saw  mothers  separated  from 
newborns,  and  some  mothers  and  fa- 
thers leaving  children  in  less  than  sat- 
isfactory situations.  I  know  the  mili- 
tary has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
seeing  that  difficult  cases  were  handled 
as  well  as  possible  under  difficult  time 
constraints.  However,  what  we  need  to 
review  now  is  how  well  these  family 
policies  worked  and  how  to  make  them 
even  better. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
required  under  this  provision  to  exam- 
ine current  family  policies  for  consist- 
ency among  branches  of  the  service  and 
for  responsiveness  to  family  needs 
given  the  older,  married  profile  of  to- 
day's military.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  that  ana- 
lyzes both  the  effects  of  the  gulf  war 
deployments  on  military  families  and 
assess  how  well  the  existing  policies 
worked. 

This  legislation  does  not  dictate  pol- 
icy, but  does  ask  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  ex- 
isting policies.  The  military  already 
has  In  place  a  decent  family  care  pol- 
icy, but  the  recent  conflict  in  the  gulf 


points  ttut  that  there  are  ways  in  which 
it  can  land  must  be  improved.  When 
going  CO  war,  mothers  and  fathers 
should  Inot  have  the  added  burden  of 
worrying  about  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  children  they  are  leaving  behind. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
minutes  to  the  very  distln- 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

ILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased!  to  rise  to  lend  my  strong  sup- 
port toj  the  Desert  Storm  emergency 
authorl^tion,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opJ»ortunlty  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspdj]  and 
the  gMitleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiCKmspN]  for  their  dedication  and  ef- 
forts oa  behalf  of  our  military  person- 
nel andjnatlonal  interest. 

This  pleasure  authorizes  and  clarifies 
the  appropriations  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Currently,  our  Nation 
has  pledged  $15  billion,  and  our  allies 
have  pledged  $52.5  billion  to  cover  the 
increratfntal  costs  of  the  war  against 
Iraq. 

However,  equally  important  is  the 
unequi^  ocal  support  embodied  by  this 
legrislat  on  for  our  415,000  brave  men 
and  wonen  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
were  in  irolved  in  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis. 

What  tias  been  most  impressive  to  all 
of  us  is  the  courageous  manner  and  ex- 
cellent competence  of  our  brave  men 
and  woi  nen  fulfilling  their  responsibil- 
ities in  our  Armed  Forces.  Clearly,  our 
Armed  Forces  are  the  cream  of  the 
crop.  Cur  men  and  women  represent 
the  bes .  trained  force  that  our  Nation 
has  seei.  Our  hearts  swell  with  pride 
when  w  s  see  how  impeccable  and  effec- 
tive the  Ir  performance  has  been.  Now  it 
is  the  dongress'  turn  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation and  dedication  to  our  men 
and  WOI  len. 

This  legislation  would  increase  the 
monthly  Montgomery  GI  bill  benefit 
from  $9(0  per  month  to  $400  per  month 
for  tho^  enlisting  for  3  years  or  longer 
and  frotn  $250  per  month  to  $300  per 
month  for  2  years  enlistees.  Further, 
the  legislation  Increases  the  service-re- 
lated dftath  benefit  to  between  $600  to 
$750.      I 

As  ^  support  this  measure,  our 
thoughlB  and  prayers  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  with  our  brave  men 
and  wo^en  of  our  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing ouif  Nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
dedicated  to  bringing  freedom  to  the 
people  df  Kuwait. 

Mr.  .ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [  Sirs.  Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  JLGTD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  1 1  support  of  H.R.  1175,  the  na- 
tional (jefense  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1991.  This  legis- 
lation ajuthorizes  critical  funding  need- 
ed to  cqver  the  incremental  costs  asso- 
ciated ifith  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

As  a  I  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Servicei  Committee,  I  have  spent  the 
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greater  parjt  of  the  last  decade  working 
with  my  Icolleagues  to  provide  the 
United  StaJtes  with  a  military  capable 
of  meeting  and  defeating  any  threat.  I 
have  ccnsiftently  believed  that  people 
are  the  co^erstone  of  America's  de- 
fense strategy.  Without  highly  moti- 
vated, well  trained,  and  professional 
soldiers,  all  other  elements  of  defense 
strategy  would  collapse. 

The  gulf  war  demonstrated  that  the 
United  Sta^s  has  fielded  some  of  the 
best  militai-y  equipment  in  the  World. 
While  it  will  be  some  time  before  defin- 
itive conclusions  can  be  reached  about 
the  lessons!  of  the  gulf  war,  there  is  al- 
ready a  consensus  that  the  techno- 
logical suppriority  of  American  weap- 
ons systeni^  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
victory  ov«r  Iraq.  Americans  watched 
with  awe  |  as  F-15E  fighter  pilots 
dropped  laaer  guided  bombs  with  pin- 
point accuracy  on  Iraqi  targets  and  as 
Patriot  niisslles  time  and  again 
knocked  Saud  missiles  out  of  the  skies 
over  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel. 

The  impressive  display  of  techno- 
logical prowess  prompted  some  pundits 
to  label  the  gulf  war  a  Nintendo  war. 
But,  Mr.  Clialrman,  these  weapons  sys- 
tems did  n^t  perform  because  someone 
r  in  them.  Thefr  success  is 
to  the  skill  of  the  people 
It  takes  months  to  train 
of  a  Patriot  missile  bat- 
rcept  a  Scud  missile.  It 
takes  year«  to  perfect  the  art  of  flsring 
an  F-15E.  Success  requires  exceptional 
dedication  and  professionalism,  the 
people  whO|  make  America's  high-tech- 
nology arsenal  work  are  among  the 
best  and  the  brightest.  They  have  to 
be.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  each  time  a 
Scud  was  djestroyed,  each  time  an  Ml- 
Btroyed  a  T-72  tank,  and 
U.S.  pilots  fiew  a  sortie, 
ist  and  brightest  risked 
The  sacrifice,  determina- 
tion, and  bravery  of  America's  Armed 
Forces,  in  short  our  people,  were  the 
indispensable  component  of  our  success 
in  the  gulf. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  owe 
the  brave  men  and  women  of  the  All 
Volunteer  Force  their  unending  grati- 
tude and  support  for  thefr  tremendous 
performan<^  during  the  gulf  war.  H.R. 
1175  provides  our  military  personnel 
with  the  benefits  they  have  earned  and 
deserve.  This  legislation  provides  mod- 
erate increases  in  special  pays  that 
take  care  of  families,  upgrades  benefits 
for  familiea  who  lost  a  loved-one  in  the 
gulf,  and  ^ovides  additional  benefits 
to  our  military  personnel  and  veterans. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  compensating  the 
men  and  women  who  brought  us  vic- 
tory in  the]  gulf  is  a  legitimate  cost  of 
the  war. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and 
chalrwoma|i  from  Maryland,  is  to  be 
commended  for  her  efforts  In  putting 
together  t^s  package.  The  distin- 
guished   g^tleman    from    Mississippi 
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less  efforts  on  behalf  of  America's 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  and  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  military  does  not 
function  without  well  trained,  highly 
capable  people.  Today,  we  can  pass  leg- 
islation which  acknowledges  the  vital 
contribution  made  by  the  brave  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  gulf  to  our 
victory.  They  faithfully  and  selOessly 
ftilfilled  their  responsibilities  and 
served  their  country  in  the  gulf.  Now  it 
is  time  for  the  country  to  faithfully 
fulfill  its  responsibility  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  legislation  and  provide 
for  our  military  personnel. 

D  1440 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDE34.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legrislation.  This 
bill  is  essential  because  it  provides 
those  benefits  that  our  military  men 
and  women  have  earned  since  last  Au- 
gust. 

It  may  be  helpfUl  to  think  about 
what  has  gone  on  since  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait.  Not  only  did  we  deploy  over 
500,000  troops  half  way  around  the 
world  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
and  win  a  dramatic  victory  over  what 
was  the  world's  fourth  largest  military 
power.  The  President  also  for  the  first 
time  in  history  used  the  so-called  par- 
tial mobilization  authority  to  activate 
over  200,000  reservists. 

These  are  unique  events  in  our  Na- 
tion's military  history.  Because  they 
are  unique,  first  time  occurrences,  they 
have  taught  us  a  number  of  lessons.  In 
the  equipment  area,  for  example,  we 
learned  tanks  need  better  air  filters  to 
handle  sand.  This  bill  makes  the 
changes  that  are  needed  to  fix  the 
gliches  in  the  military  personnel  sys- 
tem we  have  learned  about  and  takes 
care  of  the  people  that  have  made  our 
glorious  victory  possible.  This  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  our  men  and  women  are 
literally  putting  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  the  good  of  this  country  and  au- 
thorizes a  very  modest  S40  per  month 
increase  in  imminent  danger  pay.  This 
bill  recognizes  that  funeral  expenses 
for  the  families  of  those  killed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf— and  we  are  all  grateful 
that  there  are  so  few — have  increased 
since  1963,  and  authorizes  an  increase 
in  the  death  gratuity  for  the  first  time 
since  that  time.  This  bill  recogrnizes 
that  there  have  been  di^iculties  in  de- 
ploying the  mothers  of  newborn  chil- 
dren and  changes  policy  to  prohibit 
such  deployments  until  the  child  is  at 
least  6  months  old.  In  short,  the  bene- 
fits in  this  bill  are  emergency  benefits 
that  are  made  necessary  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  often  said  that 
people  are  our  most  precious  resoiux^e. 
Nowhere  is  that  more  true  than  in  our 
military.  Without  the  men  and  women 


of  today's  All  Volunteer  Force,  our 
great  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
would  not  have  been  possible.  Now  it  is 
time  to  pay  the  personnel  cost  of  the 
war  and  to  take  care  of  our  most  pre- 
cious resource.  We  can  do  so  by  passing 
this  bill,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  now  most  everyone 
knows  what  is  in  this  bill  so  I  do  not 
feel  compelled  to  recite  my  views  of  it 
title  by  title.  I've  supported  Chairman 
ASPiN  and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's level-headed  approach  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Storm  since  last 
August  and  I  support  H.R.  1175,  as 
amended  by  the  rule. 

I  believe  this  bill  strikes  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  allowing  the 
Department  of  Defense  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  finance  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm  and  Congress'  oversight 
responsibilities.  It  is  an  important  bal- 
ance and  one  that  I  will  work  to  pre- 
serve in  conference  with  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  in  the  inevitable  discussions 
that  lie  ahead  with  our  appropriators 
who  have  taken  a  different  approach  to 
financing  the  Persian  Gulf  operation. 

We  are  all  part  of  an  operation  that 
is  likely  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  politically  and  militarily  success- 
ful applications  of  force  in  contem- 
porary history.  The  central  role  that 
President  Bush  and  the  United  States 
played  in  resolving  this  crisis  presents 
unlimited  possibilities  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  U.S.  influence  in  the  Middle 
East  peace  process.  Comi>ared  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  political  changes  in 
the  region  that  could  occur  in  the 
months  ahead,  the  massive  military 
campaign  we  and  our  allies  just  com- 
pleted will  seem  almost  inconsequen- 
tial. The  President  and  our  allies  in  the 
region  will  need  Congress'  participa- 
tion and  Congress'  support  if  the  poten- 
tial for  a  more  stable  Middle  East  is  to 
ever  be  realized. 

Unfortunately,  our  consideration  of 
H.R.  1175  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
marred  by  the  politics  of  what  should 
and  should  not  be  considered  an  emer- 
gency expense  and  thus,  funded  off- 
budget.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  lengthy 
debate  during  the  committee's  markup 
of  H.R.  1175  over  how  to  pay  for  the 
title  3  veteran's  benefits,  the  entire 
markup  would  only  have  lasted  a  few 
minutes.  Now,  to  the  extent  that  any 
of  the  seven  amendments  made  in  order 
in  part  2  of  the  rule  are  contentious,  I 
believe  it  will  be  primarily  because  of 
the  pay-as-you-go  issue.  These  are  im- 
portant issues  that  deserve  to  be  de- 
bated. In  the  end.  I  hope  a  bipartisan 
compromise  is  reached  so  that  this 
Congress  and  this  President  can  move 
forward  into  the  next  phase  of  this  cri- 
sis. I  believe  that  the  world  is  now 
watching  us  with  renewed  interest  and 
renewed  respect  and  therefore,  that  we 
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need  to  present  as  unified  a  posture  as 
possible. 

We  all  need  to  vote  our  conscience  on 
the  upcoming  amendments  because 
there  are  honest  disagreements  over 
real  issues.  In  the  end,  however,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  see  clear  to  move  this 
important  bipartisan  legislation  for- 
ward. Let's  not  unravel  the  productive 
bipartisan  spirit  that  has  characterized 
Congress'  approach  to  this  war  since 
the  initiation  of  hostilities  almost  2 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Aber- 
CROMBI£l 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman  for  ttie  ctiance  to 
speal(  in  support  of  this  bill,  partcularty  as  it 
pertains  to  military  pay  arxj  veteran's  twnefits. 
I  would  like  especially  to  acknowledge  the 
contritxJtk>ns  of  the  chairmen  of  tfie  Armed 
Services  arxf  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees. 
WitfKXJt  ttieir  efforts,  these  pay  and  benefits 
provisions  woukj  not  have  been  indudad. 

They  krxnv  full  well  ttiat  tfie  fieaviest  costs 
of  this  war — of  all  wars — are  borne  by  tfie  men 
and  women  wtx>  actually  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  in  this  House  salute  the  tokters, 
saikxs,  airmen,  and  marines  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  We  rejoice  in  ttieir  safe  return. 
And  we  mourn  for  tfiose  who  wil  not  r«tum. 

Yes,  Mr.  Cfiairman,  we  are  unstinting — as 
we  sfKXjId  be — in  our  tribute  to  these  young 
men  and  women.  But  yeltow  ribbon  is  9  cents 
a  yard  in  tfie  House  stationary  store.  Now  iTs 
time  for  something  more.  Ifs  time  to  help: 

Help  in  rebuiking  lives. 

Help  in  reintegrating  into  civilian  life. 

Help  in  obtaining  adequate  health  care. 

Help  in  taking  advantage  of  educational  op- 
portunibes. 

Help  in  buying  a  fiome. 

Help  with  ttie  nitty-gritty  everyday  tasks  of 
maintaining  a  family  under  tfie  cfiaUenging 
conditions  of  military  servk». 

A  March  6  edrtorial  in  the  Hondukj  Star-Bul- 
letin put  tfie  case  succinctly: 

Health  care,  education  and  housing  assist- 
ance are  among  the  programs  that  should  be 
high  priority  for  the  nation's  leaders  as  they 
join  In  cheering  the  successes  and  welcoming 
the  return  of  military  people  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Translating  those  victory  cheers 
in  to  opportunities  and  better  conditions  for 
those  who  have  served  and  their  families  is  a 
challenge  that  ought  to  be  advanced  quickly 
in  Congress. .  .  . 

Tfie  fielp  proposed  in  tfiis  bill  is  a  first  step 
in  tfiat  direction.  It  signifies  our  readiness  to 
offer  tfie  kind  of  appreciation  exterxled  to  vet- 
erans of  otfier  wars.  Veterans  of  Desert  Sfiield 
and  Desert  Storm  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  hlOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  personnel  benefits  package  for  the  men 
and  women  of  Operatxxi  Desert  SfiieM  corv 
tained  in  title  II  of  H.R.  1175.  I  am  disturbed 
that  we  are  quck  to  judge  the  harcKvare  of  war 
as  emergency,  but  tiaBc  when  it  comes  to  re- 
sponding to  tfie  needs  of  people.  If  we  teamed 
anytfiing  from  tfiis  war.  It  is  tfiat  people  ulti- 
mately make  tfie  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  In  nny  view,  tfiis  initiative  to  pro- 
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vide  a  kMe  more  security  to  the  families  that 
remained  twhirxj  is  just  as  important  to  the 
war  effort  as  putting  ttie  right  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  soidrar  in  the  field.  Any  field  conrv 
mander  wiN  teU  you  that  a  committed  and  mo- 
tivated force  is  the  critical  factor  leading  to 
success  in  battle.  I  would  submit  that  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  people  is  as  much  a  legiti- 
mate reponse  to  the  emergency  nature  of  this 
war  as  paying  for  the  bombs,  bullets  and  fuel 
consumed.  It  is  a  cost  of  war  that  we  must 
honor. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentlelady 
from  Maryland  for  putting  together  a  com- 
prehensive collection  of  provisions  that  ad- 
dresses many  of  ttie  issues  that  caused  so 
much  concern  as  Operation  Desert  Shield  un- 
folded. There  are  several  moderate  increases 
to  pay  and  allowances  to  assist  the  brave  feim- 
iies  here  at  home.  There  are  a  number  of  ini- 
tiatives that  respond  to  the  many  newly  identi- 
fied problems  emerging  from  the  first  large- 
scale  cailup  of  Reserve  Forces  since  Imple- 
mentation of  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  With  this 
tin  we  ensure  that  the  families  of  those  that 
have  fallen  are  well  cared  for,  and  that  the  re- 
turning POWs  receive  the  best  of  treatment. 
The  bill  also  gives  ttie  Department  of  Defense 
dear  guidance  on  congressional  interest  in  a 
new  direction  for  policy  on  military  mothers 
arxj  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  biH  responds  to  ttie  is- 
sues ttiat  have  caused  ttie  most  concern  dur- 
ing the  war.  These  are  the  solutions  that  I, 


year— <h4  day  ttie  fighting  started.  These  are 
war  related  benefits.  Other  benefits,  such  as 
providing  transitional  commissary  and  ex- 
change privileges,  requiring  a  benefits  expla- 
nation fo»  Resen/e  members  upon  demot)iliza- 
tion,  delaying  the  effective  date  of  changes  to 
CHAMPUS  regulations  for  the  dependents  of 
those  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  expanding  the 
savings  program  for  POWs  and  MIA's  have 
little  or  no  cost.  These  kinds  of  benefits  are 
important  In  maintaining  the  morale  of  the 
troops  and  the  perception  that  we  in  Congress 
are  wlllirB  to  follow  through  on  the  rhetoric 
ttiat  we  support  our  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Chpirman,  ttie  military  personnel  bene- 
fits contsined  in  this  t>ill  are  an  emergency 
cost  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  V\|e  stiould  not  begrudge  our  service 
men  and  women  ttie  benefits  ttiat  they  have 
so  clearly  earned  and  that  merely  recognize 
their  sacrifices  and  their  stellar  performance.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
and  to  oppose  the  Panetta  amendment 

Mr.  G5PHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  ol  the  National  Defense  Supplemental 
Authorization  Act  today  for  tvw)  simple  rea- 
sons: It  ^lows  tfie  Federal  Govemment  to  al- 
locate foreign  contributions  for  ttie  costs  asso- 
ciated with  Operation  Desert  Storm;  and  more 
importantly,  it  provides  the  men  and  women 
who  fougW  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  with  the 
well-deserved  and  muctvneeded  assistance  to 
put  their  IK/es  back  on  track  again. 

This  H<»use  has  spoken  many  times  over  in 
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lation,  we  wH  have  both  ttie  ability  to  under- 
stand wtiat  ttiose  contributions  are,  as  well  as 
allocate  them  to  cover  those  expenses. 

Mr.  GLICKHHAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1175  whk^  authorizes  the  admin- 
istration's reqtjest  for  $15  billion  for  ttie  costs 
of  Operation  Pesert  Storm  and  $340  million  in 
nuclear  waste  dean-up.  In  addition  it  author- 
izes ttie  use  of  $1  billion  in  foreign  contribu- 
tions to  pay  for  benefits  to  military  personnel 
and  veterans.' 

America  and  American  sokjiers  bore  a  dis- 
proportionately large  financial  and  military  bur- 
den defending  Saudi  Aratjia  and  liberating  Ku- 
wait It  is  oriiy  fair  ttiat  those  countries  ttiat 
benefited  front  our  involvement  but  who  risked 
very  little  themselves,  should  contribute  to  ttie 
well-being  and  future  benefits  of  ttx>se  who 
risked  their  li\«s  and  ttie  families  of  those  that 
paid  with  ttieir  lives  in  order  to  preserve  worid 
peace. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  an  exem- 
plary record  \*rhen  it  comes  to  taking  care  of 
its  veterans.  Ih  the  past  veterans  have  had  to 
fight  additional  battles  at  home  to  receive  ttie 
benefits  ttiey  were  promised  and  were  entitled 
to  for  the  sacrifices  they  made  for  their  coun- 
try. This  bill  lays  the  groundwori<  now  tor  tak- 
ing care  of  ttie  people  who  are  coming  home 
from  ttie  Middle  East  every  day  so  ttiey  wHI 
not  have  to  fight  the  benefit  tattles  of  past  vet- 
erans. 

Title  II  increases  ttie  imminent  danger  pay 
to  $150  a  moiith  and  the  family  separation  pay 


^Zt  I  o«  ..,^  ^--    J Ti r  T^  s>Hw.Ncii  ■■•any  unica  over  in    lo  »iou  a  moiiin  ano  tne  lamiiy  separation  pay 
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announced  wouk)  be  pursued.  For  exaniple.  a 
constituent  of  mine  serving  in  the  gulf  was  In- 
eligible for  arable  language  profrciency  pay  be- 
cause ttie  demands  of  ttie  war  required  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  go  directly  from  ttie 
classroom  to  Saudi  Arabia  without  being  cer- 
tified. When  I  learned  that  Mrs.  Byron  had  in- 
cluded a  proviskm  ttiat  would  solve  ttie  prob- 
lem. I  informed  him  that  the  Congress  under- 
stood the  issue  and  was  in  the  process  of  re- 
solving it 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  worxter  how  many  other 
Members  had  similar  experiences.  I  woukj 
submit  ttiat  we  must  now  folkjw  through  on 
those  issues  that  we  promised  would  be  fixed. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Persian 
Gulf  Conflict  Military  Personnel  Polrcy  Act  title 

II  of  H.R.  1175. 

Mr.  l-ANCASTER.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1175  and  against  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment This  biH  is  a  piece  of  emergency  legisla- 
tion that  helps  to  pay  for  ttie  human  cost  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  We've  already  paid  for 
ttie  bombs  and  bullets  we've  used  to  sutxjue 
Saddam  Hussein.  Now  ITs  our  turn  to  pay  for 
ttie  people  wtio  made  our  stunning  victory 
possible. 

This  benefit  package  is  taikxed  to  our  mili- 
tary operatk)ns  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  is  de- 
signed to  meet  ttie  needs  of  our  active  duty 
and  Reserve  servk:e  members  and  their  fami- 
lies, all  of  whom  played  such  a  vital  role  in  our 
victory.  Let  me  point  out  for  example,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  special  pay  and  alkswarx^e 
increases  are  available  only  to  individuals  wtio 
are  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  connectk>n 
with  Operatnn  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  Ttie  increases  tor  imminent  danger 
pay,  the  family  separatkw  altowance,  and  for- 
eign cfcjty  pay  all  start  from  January  16  of  tt»s 


comes  the  time  to  wekxime  them  home. 
Homecomings  can  be  short-lived  and  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  airport  rallies,  pa- 
rades, and  yellow  rit*ons  can  fade  as  quKkty 
as  put>lic  attention  can  fade.  Our  brave  sol- 
diers deserve  more. 

The  assistance  to  military  personnel  arxJ 
veterans  In  this  package  is  a  good  first  step 
toward  making  sure  that  our  troops  will  not 
come  horie  only  to  find  out  they  must  resume 
their  lives  at  a  substantial  disadvantage  from 
when  ttiev  left. 

So  it  is  I  with  much  gratitude  that  I  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  work  of  Les  Aspin,  Sonny 
Montgomery,  and  Beverly  Byron  today. 
They  went  through  much  deliberation  in  order 
to  bring  a  solkJ,  meaningful  benefits  package 
before  tha  membership. 

I  recogAize  ttiat  many  Memtiers  have  con- 
cerns ove  ttie  waiver  of  ttie  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  but  ttie  majority  of  this  body  conski- 
ers  ttie  re  ief  for  our  fighting  men  and  women 
to  be  a  rrtatter  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
expedience.  And  with  the  PreskJenfs  concur- 
rence, we  hope  to  soon  have  this  new  pro- 
gram auttiDrity  in  place. 

I  shoukl  caution  my  colleagues,  however, 
ttiat  this  practk»  of  expediting  legislatran 
through  e«iergency  channels  will  not  become 
common  ttractice.  The  deciston  to  utilize  ttiis 
optton  dkl  not  come  lightly.  Only  tiecause  of 
ttie  extra^dinary  circumstarx;es  surrounding 
Operation  iDesert  Storm  and  the  risk  and  sac- 
rifice that  we  asked  of  our  country's  military 
personnel  dkJ  this  House  warrant  that  deci- 
skm.         ; 

In  ttie  f^jre,  I  interxj  to  press  strenuously 
for  the  colectk>n  of  foreign  contributions  from 
our  allies  to  cover  ttie  still  nxjunting  incremen- 
tal costs  c  I  the  gulf  operation.  With  this  legis- 
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care  to  thosej  on  active  duty  who  will  be  re- 
turning to  civilian  employment  and  grants 
base  housing  allowances  to  certain  resen^ists. 
Title  III  restructures  payments  to  surviving 
spouses  and  dependents  of  those  killed  during 
Operation  Detert  ShieW  and  increases  edu- 
cattonal  assittance  benefits  for  resen/lsts 
called  to  active  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  believe  H.lil.  1175  is  an  appropriate  vehcle 
to  thank  and  care  for  those  women  and  men 
wtio  have  seryed  this  country  so  well  and  so 
valiantly.         I 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  thought  it 
highly  appropriate  ttiat  Mr.  Montgomery's  vet- 
erans' appredatron  package  is  incorporated 
into  H.R.  1173,  the  Nattonal  Defense  Supple- 
mental AuthorbatkMi  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Finally,  afterj  all  of  ttie  controversy  surround- 
ing our  Vietiam  veterans,  America  has 
teamed  a  tesspn  and  our  newly  retuming  vet- 
erans are  not  aoing  to  be  cast  aside  or  treated 
like  second-clfss  citizens.  Their  Govemment 
stands  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  cost  of 
the  war  does  riot  end  on  the  day  the  last  bullet 
is  fired.  I  found  it  totally  appropriate  that  these 
veterans  benefits  were  to  be  considered  off 
budget  I 

The  adminiaratk>n  simply  has  not  provkled 
adequate  funqing  for  veterans  programs  for 
many  years  ndr  have  the  Budget  or  Appropria- 
tion Committe*s.  Instead,  it  seemed  that  our 
budget  negotiators  were  asking  us  to  balance 
ttie  budget  at  our  veterans'  expense.  This, 
therefore  seentted  an  kjeal  opportunity  to  do 
rigtit  by  our  veterans. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  ttie  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  this  veterans  appre- 
ciatton  package  to  be  taken  off  budget  but  has 
suggested  ttiati  some  of  the  cuts  mandated  in 
last  year's  redonciliation  bill  be  extended  to 
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pay  for  (t  In  essence,  Vietnam  and  other  vet- 
erans are  once  again  twing  asked  to  sacrifice 
by  asking  them  to  t>ear  the  cost  of  t>enefits  for 
this  new  generatkxi  of  veterans. 

I  hear  the  administratkxi  is  ttveatening  to 
veto  this  bill.  It  is  all  very  well  and  good  to 
give  our  veterans  a  big  vrek»me  home  and  to 
say  thank  you  through  a  parade.  But,  can  we 
continue  to  ask  our  Nation's  sons  to  give  their 
al,  their  lives  and  limbs  and  then  turn  around 
ar>d  use  the  drug  war  motto  "Just  Say  No"  to 
them.  I  do  not  think  this  demonstrates  the  re- 
spect of  the  American  public  or  our  allies  wtra 
supported  cur  efforts  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  supple- 
mental package  represents  a  full-faith  effort  on 
the  part  of  tfie  committee  to  provide  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense  with  tfie  necessary  hind- 
ing  mechanisms  to  meet  tfie  expenses  associ- 
ated with  this  conflk:!  and  fully  realize  ttie  po- 
tential of  the  obligations  of  our  allies  in  paying 
for  this  campaign. 

This  txxly  arxj  tfie  American  people  are 
proud  of  ttie  sacrifice  and  accomplishnnents  of 
our  forces  in  ttie  fiekj.  The  American  people 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  our  Natk>n's 
success.  Through  ttiis  committee  and  tfieir 
Congress,  tfiey  have  consistently  recognized 
tfie  need  for  a  force  fully  prepared  to  meet  any 
threat  to  our  natkxial  security. 

While  our  higfv-technotogy  weapons  proved 
highly  successful,  tfie  fundamentals  are  wfiat 
came  tfirough  in  tfiis  conflict  in  terms  of  train- 
ing, k>gistics,  personal  equipment,  and  sutisist- 
ence.  The  Readiness  Subcommittee  has 
woilced  fiard  to  fund  these  items  over  tfie 
years,  and  we  are  proud  to  fiave  made  a  corv 
tribution  to  tfie  result  In  fact,  operation  and 
maintenance  is  60  percent  of  ttie  estimated 
expenditures  of  this  supplemental.  Tfiese  ex- 
penditures over  the  years  represent  a  recip- 
rocal commitment  on  ttie  part  of  tfie  American 
people  for  ttie  bravery  and  sacrifices  of  our 
forces. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1 175.  ' 

Tfiis  t>ill  proposes  to  provkle  personnel  ben- 
efits  for  our  troops  who  served  so  well  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  and  to  provide  tfie  De- 
fense Department  with  end  strength  flexibtllty 
tor  this  fiscal  year. 

This  legislation  is  not  only  important — it  is 
timely.  It  provides  essential  benefits  for  our 
military  personnel  and  corrects  problems  in 
ttie  law  tfiat  fiave  become  evident  t>ecause  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

My  home  of  San  Antonio,  TX,  has  a  large 
number  of  military  personnel.  Wfien  tfie  Presi- 
dent ordered  Operatkxi  Desert  ShieM,  I— as 
did  many  of  my  colleagues — heard  from  corv 
strtuents  about  the  hardships  and  problems 
the  deployment  caused  our  military  men  and 
women  and  tfieir  families.  This  bill  partially  ad- 
dresses these  problems.  It  is  designed  to  help 
people — to  help  pay  for  the  human  cost  of  tfie 
victory— and  to  in  some  way  pay  back  our 
men  and  women  for  the  many  sacrifnes  they 
fiave  made  in  tfie  name  of  preserving  freedom 
in  dntant  and  dangerous  regions  of  tfie  wodd. 

Let  me  cite  one  exarrple.  Last  year,  the 
Armed  Sendees  Committee  increased 
deductibles  for  CHAMPUS,  the  military's  civil- 
ian medical  system,  tiecause  of  medkal  cost 
overruns.  But  we  recognized  that  Desert 
ShieU  has  meant  tfiat  more  families  will  fiave 


to  use  CHAMPUS  now  because  so  many  of 
our  military  doctors  are  deptoyed.  It  just 
doesnt  make  sense  to  increase  tfiose 
deductibles  now  and  cause  a  hardship  to  our 
military  families  at  tfie  very  time  wfiien  tfieir 
k>ved  ones  are  overseas  figfiting  for  this  coun- 
try. This  bill  wisely  delays  tfiat  increase  in 
CHAMPUS  deductibles  until  ttie  next  fiscal 
year  for  tfie  dependents  of  active  duty  person- 
nel wfio  serve  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf. 

Other  benefrts  are  just  as  important,  such  as 
prohibiting  tfie  deployment  of  motfiers  and 
sole-custody  fatfiers  of  newtxim  batiies  less 
tfian  6  montfis  old,  or  extending  the  savings 
program  for  POW's  and  MIA's. 

Anotfier  important  distinction  that  this  bill 
makes  is  tfiat  it  recognizes  tfiat  our  military 
services  are  comprised  of  more  tfian  indivkjual 
sokiiers  and  saitors.  It  recognizes  tfie  family 
dimension  of  tfiose  wfio  serve  our  military  and 
tfiat  we  are  obligated  to  provide  assistance  not 
only  to  the  individual  service  man  and  woman 
but  to  their  families  as  well. 

Overall,  this  Is  a  package  of  emergency  pro- 
visions tfiat  this  country  needs  to  sfiow  our 
military  men  and  worrten  and  their  families  tfiat 
we  really  do  care  atx>ut  tfiem  and  tfiat  we  are 
willing  to  put  our  money  wfiere  our  mouth  is. 
Tfiis  is  no  Christmas  tree  tMll.  Cfiairwoman 
Byron  and  the  Military  Personnel  Subcommit- 
tee staff  worked  hard  to  keep  this  bill  down  to 
modest  proporttons.  I  ttiink  tfiey  succeeded 
admirably.  And  I  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  tfieir  work  and  to  vote  fa- 
vorat)ly  for  this  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Ctiairman. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukf  like  to 
comment  on  tfie  provisions  in  this  bill  regard- 
ing the  Rocky  Fiats  plant,  which  is  tocated  in 
ttie  district  I  represent 

First,  I  want  to  commend  tfie  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  tfie  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  for  tfie  sectkxi  in  tfiis  bill 
requiring  tfie  Department  of  Energy  [DOE]  to 
put  togetfier  a  comprehensive  plan  for  rekxat- 
ing  Rocky  Flats,  and  for  requiring  retocatkxi  to 
t>e  accomplisfied  witfiin  10  years.  I  think  al- 
most everyone  agrees  tfiat  it  no  tonger  makes 
sense  to  fiave  plutonium  productkxi  and  re- 
processing operations  going  on  in  a  major 
metropolitan  area,  especially  in  facilities  tfiat 
are  30  to  40  years  oM,  tfiat  no  fonger  meet 
modem  safety  standards,  and  tfiat  from  a 
technotogical  standpoint  are  largely  obsolete. 
Tfiis  measure  puts  retocatnn  on  an  appro- 
priately expedited  track. 

I  also  want  to  commend  tfie  committee  for 
insisting  that  tfiis  plan  consider  tfie  humsm  dt- 
mension  of  retocating  Rocky  Flats.  Unlike 
DOE'S  recent  reconfiguratkxi  study,  vi^tiich  ad- 
vocated moving  Rocky  Flats  but  dklnf  mentton 
ttie  word  "^wortter"  once,  the  committee  dearly 
understands  that  we  ought  to  deal  respectfully 
with  tfiose  wfio  fiave  dedicated  tfieir  working 
lives  to  tfie  planfs  natkxial  security  misskxi.  A 
large  number  of  worlcers  will  tie  needed  for 
cleanup  and  decommisstontng  work,  and  tfie 
eariier  we  start  the  planning  and  retraining  for 
this,  tfie  better  current  workers  can  be  inte- 
grated into  tfiat  new  work. 

I  also  support  the  bill's  funding  of  DOE'S  re- 
quest tor  addMonal  cleanup  and  waste  marv 
agement  moneys.  Wfiile  if  s  vital  we  watch  tfiis 
spending  carefully  to  make  sure  it  is  spent 
wisely,  it's  kxig  past  bme  to  clean  up  tfie  nu- 


clear waste  legacy  left  by  these  weapons 
plants. 

However,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
autfiority  in  the  bill  to  spend  $283  miMon  for 
resumptkxi  activities  at  Rocky  Flats.  Let* s  iaoe 
it,  tfie  inclusion  of  fiscal  year  1992  money  in 
tfiis  supplemental  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
txxjgetary  convenience— feigned  appeals  to 
the  contrary  notwitfistanding.  Whafs  driving 
this  is  an  expedient  and  opportunistic  effort  to 
avoid  tfie  problems  created  next  year  by  the 
cap  on  defense  spending  under  last  year's 
txjdget  agreement 

Simply  acquiescing  to  tfie  full  amount  re- 
quested tjy  tfie  administration  couM  commit  us 
to  a  course  of  action  at  Rocky  Flats  and  else- 
wfiere  tfiat  will  cost  tfie  taxpayer  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Under  DOE'S  cur- 
rent plans,  huge  sums  coufo  be  squandered 
on  facilities  at  Rocky  Flats  tfiat  DOE's  own 
studies  confirm  may  never  tie  needed  or  used. 
For  example,  DOE's  February,  1991  neconfig- 
uration  study  admits  tfiat  buiklings  771  and 
776  at  Rocky  Flats  may  never  need  to  be  re- 
opened— tiecause  defense  needs  fiave 
cfianged,  because  tfie  txiikllngs  may  t>e  too 
worn  out  or  otjsolete,  or  because  tfie  work 
coukj  t>e  performed  elsewfiere.  It's  quite  po*- 
sltile  this  may  also  fiokj  true  for  all  or  parts  of 
buikings  371  and  779. 

During  tfie  February  1,  1991,  meeting  of  ttie 
Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Facility  Safety,  tfiat  committee's  members  also 
questioned  tfie  need  to  pump  so  much  money 
into  Rocky  Flats  restart  wfien  otfier  opitons 
exist  One  member  stated: 

There  is  conceivably  a  mucli  better  alter- 
native to  spending  another  half  billion  or 
S800  million  to  keep  a  facility  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  safe  as  several  others  that  al- 
ready exist  and  are  operational. 

Despite  this,  DOE  currently  plans  to  spend 
tens  of  milltons  of  doNars  to  restart  operabons 
at  buiklings  771  and  776  atone.  Obvtously, 
Congress  shouM  address  tfiis  potentially  cost- 
ly contradKtkxi — and  thafs  wtiy  I've  been  in- 
sisting, and  tfie  House  has  agreed,  on  a  more 
limited  amount  in  tfie  fiscal  year  1991  supple- 
mental appropriatkxis  biH,  to  prevent  DOE 
from  investing  milltons  of  dollars  to  regain  pro- 
ductkxi capability  in  faciMies  vi«fiose  contiriued 
need  has  not  been  dearty  demonstrated. 

Tfie  more  limited  amount  inckided  in  tfie  ap- 
propriatkxis bill  resenres  Congress  some  say 
in  setting  polkry  for  tfie  future  of  Rocky  Flats 
and  tfie  nuclear  weapons  complex;  to  reserve 
some  say  for  Congress  on  basic  decisnns 
about  defense,  fieallh  and  safety,  and  environ- 
mental needs.  Ttiafs  a  fundaniental  congres- 
skxial  responsibility. 

We  sfKHjkJ  take  a  moment  to  remind  our- 
selves of  tfie  consequences  wfien  Congress 
prevtously  failed  to  provide  adequate  oversight 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  complex  in  tfie  past 
Tfie  bequest  to  the  Natkxi  from  DOE  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  in  managing  Rocky 
Flats  arxl  otfier  sites  is  a  $150  tMHion  cleanup 
bill.  The  awful  legacy  of  most  of  the  last  40 
years— wtien  Congress  deferred  too  readHy 
wtien  tfie  words  "natkxial  sacurrty"  were 
incanted,  and  a  curtain  of  secrecy  descended 
to  conceal  rampant  mismanagement — is  a  set 
of  faciities  tfiat  were  run  into  tfie  ground  and 
largely  sfiut  down  for  safety  faiings.  Back 
itien.  Congress  defaulted  too  quKkty  in  its  re- 
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sponstbiirty.  Now,  we're  paying  the  Mis.  We 
should  learn  from  these  miittt3«illon  dollar  mis- 
takes, not  repeat  them. 

Even  under  Vne  current  leadership  of  the 
very  able  Secretary  of  Energy,  Admiral  James 
D.  Walldns,  who  has  made  real  improvements 
In  operations  at  the  Departmerrt,  Congress  still 
has  a  vital  responsibility  to  oversee  arx)  pro- 
vide guidance  on  ttiese  programs.  There  are 
broad  policy  issues  Congress  must  address- 
such  as  how  big  a  nuclear  weapons  arsenal 
and  how  large  a  nuclear  weapons  production 
complex  are  needed  to  deter  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing Soviet  Union.  And  since  the  Department 
continues  to  suffer  from  t>ad  management  in 
particular  areas,  if  s  vital  ttuit  Congress  review 
large  spending  requests  very  dosely. 

This  spending  request  for  Rocky  Flats 
ahouW  t>e  no  exception.  Hourly  and  salaried 
workers  at  ttie  plant  have  toM  me  extremely 
troubling  stones  of  waste  associated  with  re- 
start efforts  to  date.  Last  winter  and  spring, 
millions  of  doVars  were  prot)at)ly  wasted  on 
poor  quality  safety  and  training  programs  and 
on  operations  procedures  ttiat  simply  didnt 
wo(1(.  Today,  miirions  more  are  at  risk  because 
DOE  has  yet  to  issue  new  safety  starxfards  on 
which  any  worthwhile  new  procedures  arxj 
training  shouM  be  based. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  tfiis  waste  is  that  DOE 
has  sometimes  tried  to  rush  ttie  contractor  to 
resume  operations  as  quickly  as  posslt>le, 
wittwul  aiTiple  regard  for  health  and  safety 
oonaidefatkxis.  This  was  ttie  case  last  spring, 
when  DOE  insisted  the  entire  plant  coukj  be 
ixed  and  running  witfiin  months  of  the  initial 
suspenskKi.  By  summer,  DOE  realized  its  mis- 
take, called  off  tf)e  rush,  and  then  retxiked  the 
contractor  for  its  poor  quality  control  systems. 

Today,  DOE  again  appears  to  be  impatient 
arx)  has  asked  Its  contractor  at  Rocky  Flats  for 
an  aggressive  and  fast-track  restart  program. 
The  contractor  has  complied,  but  again,  real 
questnns  about  health  and  safety  are  being 
stifled  in  the  rush.  Concerns  about  safety 
boiled  mw  at  a  public  meeting  later  last 
month  when  uruon  representatives  accused 
DOE  of  runr^ng  roughsfxxj  over  worker  safety 
concerns.  One  worker  summed  up  DOE's  atti- 
tude toward  workers  as  "shut  up  or  get  out," 
and  strongly  crttictzed  DOE  for  ignoring  worker 
safety  concerns.  Clearfy.  for  both  safety  and 
cost  reasons.  Congress  has  a  real  responsibil- 
ity to  oversee  ttiis  program. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1175,  to  authorize  suppie- 
mental  fiscal  year  1991  funds,  as  requested 
by  the  aobnnistratxxi.  kx  Defense  Department 
experxftures  to  cover  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

I  am  very  pleased  ttat  wtten  the  supple- 
mental autfxxizatx}n  came  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  portrans  of  legislatkin 
krxMm  as  the  Persian  Gulf  veterans  benefits 
package  were  incorporated  Into  the  bill.  This 
comprehertsive  measure.  Introduced  by  my 
dBtinguished  friend  arxl  colleague  Hon. 
Sonny  Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  provides  a  wide  range 
of  readjustment  benefits  for  Persian  Gulf  war 
veterans. 

Tliis  legislation  is  yet  another  fine  example 
of  Chairman  Montgomery's  tireless  efforts  to 
see  tfiat  the  needs  of  aH  our  Natkxi's  veterans 
are  met  I  commend  him  for  his  leadership.  It 


is  truly  an  outstarxjing  package  whch  I  believe 
will  go  a  k>ng  way  toward  meeting  ttie  diverse 
needs  ol  the  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
Persian  Ciutf  regkjn  and  now,  tfiankfully,  antici- 
pating thpir  return  home.  I'd  also  like  to  recog- 
nize Chairman  Byron,  of  the  Armed  Services 
Sutxx)mfhittee  on  military  personnel  and  com- 
pensation, for  her  Invaluable  contritxjtrans  to 
this  legislation  as  well. 

With  the  Persian  Gulf  war  over,  the 
reintegration  into  civilian  life  for  veterans  is  at 
the  forefDont  of  our  concems.  Many  of  my  own 
constituents,  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee,  made  tremendous  per- 
sonal satrifKes  to  answer  their  Nation's  call  to 
servk:e.  The  readjustment  benefits  provided  by 
this  package,  arxj  the  numerous  changes  in 
military  personnel  t}enefits,  are  the  least  we 
can  do  in  recognition  of  the  txavery  and  valor 
of  our  sen/ice  men  and  women  wtx)  partici- 
pated In  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

ArTK}r^  its  provisions,  the  Persian  Gulf  vet- 
erans beriefits  package  woukl  increase  veter- 
ans' education,  health  and  housing  benefits  as 
well  as  iretarget  survivors'  compensatk>n  to 
provide  greater  protection  for  younger  families. 
The  padcage  would  also  raise  combat  and 
family-separation  pay.  Increase  death  gratuity 
payments  and  provide  transitional  medical 
coverage  for  reservists  after  they  leave  active 
service  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

As  our  ttioughts  turn  to  ttie  homecoming  of 
our  beloved  sendee  men  arxl  women,  it  is  erv 
tirely  fittrg  and  appropriate  that  this  conrv 
prehensiVe  legislatkxi  be  enacted.  No  country 
coukj  po^t>ly  ask  more  of  its  Armed  Forces 
ttian  was  given  by  each  man  arxl  woman 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  This  legis- 
lation gives  tfianks  to  our  Persian  Gulf  war 
veterans  in  a  gracious  and  meaningful  way. 

I  wouHl  like  to  especially  thank  Chairman 
Montgomery  for  the  inclusion  of  language  in 
this  padsage  extending  to  Persian  Gulf  veter- 
ans r>e4ded  counseling  for  post-traumatk; 
stress  dfeorder  or  other  psychotognal  prob- 
lems assodated  with  servk:e. 

The  ctiairman's  bill  authorizes  the  VA  to  fur- 
nish rea^ustment  counseling  in  any  VA  facility 
to  veterans  wtx)  served  on  active  duty  in  a 
ttieater  df  combat  operations  after  August  2, 
1990. 

It  also  requires  the  VA  and  DOD  to  report 
to  Conggess  regarding  the  needs  of  Persian 
Gulf  vetei'ans  for  posttraumatk:  stress  disorder 
treatmemi,  arxl  the  Department's  capabilities 
and  plar|5  for  provkjing  ttx>se  needed  treat- 
ment programs. 

This  raquirement  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  arxJ  ttie  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
each  submit  to  the  Congress  two  reports  con- 
taining an  assessment  of  ttie  need  for  rehat)ili- 
tative  services  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
wtx)  experience  posttraumatk:  stress  disorder. 

The  reborts  shall  describe  the  available  pro- 
grams eind  resources  to  meet  ttx>se  needs, 
the  specific  plans  of  that  Secretary  for  treat- 
ment— particularly  with  respect  to  any  specifk; 
needs  of  memt»ers  of  Reserve  components, 
an  assessment  of  needs  for  additkMial  re- 
sources necessary  to  carry  out  such  plans, 
and  a  description  of  plans  to  coordinate  treat- 
ment services  for  posttraumatk;  stress  disorder 
with  the  •tfier  Department 
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The  first  report  tjy  each  of  the  Secretaries 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  90  days  after 
ttie  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  arxl  the  sec- 
ond report  by  each  of  the  Secretaries  shall  be 
submitted  a  year  later. 

This  report  language  is  the  substance  of  a 
bill  I  introduced,  H.R.  644,  at  the  onset  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflk:t,  to  ensure  that  our  Natfon 
is  prepared  t6  offer  our  Armed  Forces  persorv 
nel  who  havQ  partKipated  in  Operatkjn  Desert 
Stomi  the  be^  possitile  treatment  available  for 
trauma  shoiid  tfiey  seek  such  assistarKe. 
Forty-nine  ot  my  esteemed  colleagues  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  H.R.  644  and  I'd 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ttiank  them  for 
their  support  in  this  effort  as  well. 

There  is  nd  doubt  that  that  ttie  Persian  Gulf 
war  took  its  toll  on  the  emotional  well-t)eing  of 
many  Americans.  As  we  know  so  well,  this 
Nation  still  suffers  ttie  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  anticipate  the  mental  health  needs  of 
Americans  during  ttie  Vietnam  war.  I  t>elieve 
we  have  learned  from  ttiat  experience  and  I 
hope  tfiat  thrpugh  this  legislation  we  can  as- 
sure ttiat  veterans  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
are  treated  as  sensitively  and  compask>nately 
as  possible. 

I  am  conf|lent  that  ttie  enactment  of  this 
measure  will  i  send  a  strong  signal  to  all  our 
veterans  that  their  care  is  among  our  Natkjn's 
strongest  corx^ems  and  ttiat  everything  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  help  ttiem  make  a  swift 
and  successful  recovery  from  any  trauma 
whfch  may  b^  experienced  as  a  result  of  their 
senrk».         \ 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association,  a  re- 
spected medcal  speci£ilty  society  representing 
over  37,000  psychiatrists  nationwide,  has 
strongly  endorsed  H.R.  644.  Their  remarks  im- 
mediately follow  this  statement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
strongly  supporting  this  language  and  ttie  en- 
tire Persian  Gulf  veterans  t)enefits  package 
contained  in  H-R-  1175.  This  is  important  and 
timely  legisla^n  which  deserves  to  be  adopt- 
ed with  all  possible  speed. 

AMERiCAfj  Psychiatric  Association, 

Wcmhington,  DC,  February  27, 1991. 
Hon.  Marily^j  Lloyd. 
House  of  Re, 
Washington 

Dear  RepiIesentative  Lloyd:  The  Amer- 
ican PsycliiaJtrlc  Association,  a  medical  spe- 
cialty society  representing  over  37.000  psy- 
chiatrists niitlonwide.  commends  you  for 
your  Inslghtwl  leadership  on  behalf  of  veter- 
ans suffering  from  Post-Traumatlc  Stress 
Disorder.       J 

Your  legislation.  H.R.  644.  will  enable  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Congress  to  )>egin  to  address  the  substantial 
current  and  luture  needs  of  our  veterans  who 
suffer  from  JPTSD.  While  the  APA  appre- 
ciates Secretary  Edward  Derwinskl's  efforts 
to  slgnlflcajitly  Improve  the  quality  of 
health  care  ifor  our  nation's  veterans,  the 
APA  has  suggested  that  the  President's 
budget  for  PTSD  be  increased  by  at  least  J7.5 
million.  This  recommendation  does  not  In- 
clude the  effects  of  Desert  Storm,  which  are 
difficult  to  iheasure  at  this  point;  however. 
it  is  fair  to  toy  that  the  current  program  is 
underfunded  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  current 
veteran  population. 

According  to  the  National  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Readjustment  Study  (NWRS).  90%  of 
the  estimate!  480.000  veterans  with  current 
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PTSD  and  80%  of  the  estimated  963.000  veter- 
ans with  Ufe-tlme  PTSD,  have  never  used  VA 
mental  health  resources.  This  Information 
clearly  indicates  that  further  work  must  be 
done  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  unmet  clini- 
cal need  for  veterans  who  suffer  from  psy- 
chiatric sequelae  to  war-zone  stress. 

While  the  APA  recognizes  the  severe  na- 
tional budget  constraints,  now  is  not  the 
time  to  be  holding  back  on  providing  ade- 
quate and  critically  needed  funding  for 
PTSD.  The  VA  needs  to  be  able  to  provide 
comprehensive  psychiatric  services  to  those 
veterans  who  suffer  firom  service-connected 
illness  including  schizophrenia, 

posttraumatic  stress  disorder,  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse  disorders  and  depression. 
Further  erosion  of  current  services  is  Inevi- 
table, without  the  necessary  steps  outlined 
in  your  legislative  proposal  which  will 
heighten  awareness  of  the  unmet  needs. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  sup- 
ports H.R.  644  and  applauds  you  for  your  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  our  nations  veter- 
ans. They  deserve  the  best  quality  health 
care  available. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  Sabshin,  M.D., 

Medical  Director. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  voice 
my  strong  support  for  ttiis  legislation,  H.R. 
1175.  This  bill  increases  significantly  many  inv 
portant  benefits  for  veterans  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  as  well  as  all  veterans  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  wtx),  through  both  war  and 
peace,  have  given  so  much  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  our  country. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr.  Montgomery)  for  the  far-reach- 
ing bill  he  introduced  which  has  t>ecome  an  irv 
tegral  part  of  the  finai  legislation  the  Members 
are  considering  today. 

Some  500  Virgin  Islands  men  and  women 
were  a  part  of  victorious  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  In  fact,  a  Virgin  Islander  arxl  one  of  my 
constituents,  LarKe  Cpl.  Kareem  A. 
Henneman  of  ttie  1  st  Marine  Division,  appears 
on  the  front  cover  of  this  week's  editions  of 
Time  magazine  as  allied  forces  liberated  Ku- 
wait City  on  February  27. 

Virgin  Islanders  are  justly  proud  of  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  to  our  Natk>n's  military.  They  have  prov- 
en tme  arxj  again  that  wtien  called  upon  to 
serve,  ttiey  respond. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  tum  to  re- 
sporxJ.  We  must  insure  that  our  veterans  are 
treated  justly.  We  must  provide  them  the  ben- 
efits they  deserve,  just  as  ttiey  have  helped 
provide  us  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  support  of  this  legislatkyi,  for  the  men  and 
wonten  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  for  our  veter- 
ans aN  across  this  great  Nation. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  military  personnel  and  veterans  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1175,  the  Desert  Storm  author- 
izatk>n  biil.  I  commerxf  Congresswoman  Bev- 
erly Byron,  chair  of  the  Armed  Servk»s  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensatkHi,  and  Congressman  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery, chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  for  their  wKxk  on  this  important 
legislation. 

The  500,000  men  and  women  who  served 
in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  war  are  returning  home  to 
make  the  difficult  trartsitkxi  from  life  during  war 
to  life  during  peace.  Just  as  we  supported 
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them  on  ttie  ttattlefiekJ,  we  must  support  the 
veterans  of  Operatkw  Desert  Storm  and  their 
families  as  they  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
finding  housing,  decent  mednal  care,  and 
educatxKi. 

H.R.  1175  fulfills  Congress'  commitment  to 
Persian  Gulf  veterans.  The  bin  increases  fanv 
ily  separatkw  pay,  provides  transitkxial  health 
care,  grants  basic  housing  aik)wances,  and 
extends  commissary  and  exctiange  privileges 
for  military  personnel  and  reservists.  In  addi- 
tron,  H.R.  1175  raises  survivor  pay  and  ex- 
parxls  educatkm  benefits  for  all  veterans. 

By  providing  assistance  and  benefits  to  our 
troops  and  veterans,  this  measure  expresses 
Congress'  commitment  for  the  troops  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  military  compensation  and  veterans 
benefits  provisions  of  H.R.  1 175. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  H.R.  1175.  I  ot)ject  to 
the  bill  for  one  reason.  It  abuses  the  emer- 
gency spending  provisions  of  the  1990  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  And  sinking  to  the  act  is  a 
trust  we  have  with  the  American  people.  It's 
that  simple.  Break  it  and  you  break  the  trust, 
and  frankly  that's  not  v*»hat  I'm  down  here  to 
do. 

I  support  paying  the  detjt  we  owe  to  our  vet- 
erans, particularly  ttx)se  who  performed  so 
brilliantly  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Clearty,  I  do.  I 
am  a  veteran  of  Wortd  War  II.  But  ttiars  not 
the  point  I  have  never  voted  against  a  veter- 
ans' bill.  And  I  doni  intend  to.  But  this  is  not 
the  way  to  solve  a  veterans'  problem.  There 
are  otfier  means.  There  are  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities in  the  txjdget  to  acconplish  what  we 
want  here.  But  t)y  playing  word  games  and 
txjsting  the  only  document  ttiat  will  get  us  out 
of  the  financial  mess  we're  in  is  not  the  ap- 
proach to  take. 

The  budget  agreement  forces  us  to  do 
somettiing  that  Amencan  families  have  to  do 
every  day— make  chores.  If  a  partKular  pro- 
gram deserves  to  be  funded,  as  these  do. 
then  we  have  to  pay  for  ttiem.  Not  by  issuing 
nrore  publK  debt,  but  by  putting  other  pro- 
grams aside,  or  by  raising  revenues. 

To  wrap  up,  we  finished  up  months  of  cBf- 
fk^tt  negotiattons  tiy  passing  a  budget  agree- 
ment. It  wasnl  perfect,  but  it  was  the  best  we 
couM  do  at  the  time.  Already,  we  have  gone 
to  the  fkKx  of  the  House  and  violated  that 
agreement  Now,  how  can  we  ask  our  young 
men  and  women  to  go  around  the  worid  to 
stand  up  for  what  is  right  if  we  cannot  stand 
here  in  ttie  well  of  the  House  and  do  ttie 
same? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Downey).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill,  as  modified  by  the 
amendments  printed  in  part  one  of 
House  Report  102-17,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  and  is  considered  as 
read. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  ofRep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBCnON  1. 8BOKT  T7JIK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nationat  De- 
fense Supplemental  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991  •. 
SBC  a.  tXFJNnUMiS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Operation  Desert  Storm"  means 
operations  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  con- 
ducted as  a  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait by  Iraq  (including  operations  knoum  as 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm). 

(2)  The  term  "congressional  defense  commit- 
tees" has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
3  of  Public  Law  101-510.     , 

SEC  a.  COST  SSmtATK. 

The  applicable  cost  estimau  of  this  Act  for  all 
purposes  of  sections  252  and  253  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1991,  increase  in  outlays  of 

to. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1992,  increase  in  outlays  of 

to. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1993,  increase  in  outlays  of 

to. 

(4)  For  fiscal  year  1994,  increase  in  outlays  of 

to. 

(5)  For  fiscal  year  1995,  increase  in  outlays  of 

to. 

SBC.  4.  CONSTRVCnON  WITH  PVBUC  LAW  101- 
BIO. 

Any  authorization  of  appropriations,  or  au- 
thorization of  the  transfer  of  authorizations  of 
appropriations,  made  by  this  Act  is  in  addition 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  or  the  au- 
thority to  make  transfers  provided  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510). 
TITUS  I—AUTHOROATlOff  OF  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991  SVPFLEtONTAL  APPBOPRU- 
TIONS  FOR  OPERATION  DESERT  STORMt. 

SBC  Ml.  FUNDS  IS  TBB  DEFENSE  COOPEMtATtON 
ACCOVNT. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1991,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Deparment  of  Defense  current 
and  future  balances  in  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  established  under  section  2606  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Use  of  funds. — Amounts  appropriated 
jnirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  used  only 
for- 

(1)  incremental  costs  associated  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  in  accordance  with  section 
103:  and 

(2)  replenishment  of  the  working  capital  ac- 
count created  under  section  102. 

SEC  m.  PBBSIAN  GULF  WOBMMNG  CAmAL  AC- 
COONT. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  ACCOUNT.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
working  capital  account  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  be  knoum  as  the  "Persian  Gulf 
Working  Capital  Account". 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

During  fiscal  year  1991,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Working  Cap- 
ital Account  the  sum  of  tl5,000,000,000. 

(c)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  avaUable  only 
for  transfer  under  section  103  for  the  incremen- 
tal costs  associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Such  funds  may  be  used  for  that  purpose 
only  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  not  available 
in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  for  transfer 
for  such  incremental  costs. 

(d)  Replenishment  of  account.— Amounts 
transferred  from  the  Persian  Gulf  Working  Cap- 
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itcU  Account  Shalt  be  replenished  from  funds 
available  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  to 
the  extent  that  funds  are  availt^le  in  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account.  Whenever  the  bal- 
arux  in  the  working  capital  account  is  less  than 
the  amount  appropriated  to  that  account  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Accout  such 
funds  aa  become  available  to  the  account  to  re- 
plenish the  working  capital  account  before  mak- 
ing any  transfer  of  such  funds  under  section 
103. 

(e)  Reveksios  of  Balance  Upon  Termi- 
nation OF  ACCOUNT.— Any  balance  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Working  Capital  Account  at  the  time 
of  the  termination  of  the  account  stiall  revert  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
sac.  tai.  TRAHsnats  to  ksgvlar  department 

or  lOFBNSM  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  Transfer  authority.— Amounts  appro- 
priated from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account 
pursuant  to  section  101  and  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Persian  Gulf  Working  Capital  Ac- 
count pursuant  to  section  102  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  transfer  to  appropriation  ac- 
counts of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  meet  in- 
cremental costs  associated  vHth  Operation 
Deaert  Storm. 

<b)  Mercer  With  accounts  to  Which 
Transferred.— Any  amount  so  transferred 
shall  be  merged  with,  and  shall  be  available  for 
the  same  time  period  and  the  same  purpose  as, 
the  account  to  which  transferred. 
sac  104.  ADDITIONAL  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY. 

The  transfer  authority  provided  in  section 
1401  of  Public  Law  lOlSlO  is  hereby  increased 
by  the  amount  of  such  transfers  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  rnakes  pursuant  to  law  (other  ttian 
Public  Law  WISH)  to  make  adjustments  among 
fiscal  year  1991  Military  Personnel  accounts  and 
Operations  and  Mainlenarux  accounts  due  to 
incremental  costs  associated  with  Operation 
Detert  Storm. 
SHX  laS.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  OF  TRANSFERS. 

(a)  NOTKE-and-Wait.—A  transfer  may  not  be 
made  under  section  103  or  section  104  until  the 
seventh  day  after  the  congressioruil  defense 
committees  receive  a  report  unth  respect  to  that 
transfer  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— a  report  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  A  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  amount  or  amounts  proposed  to  be 
transferred  will  be  used  only  for  incremental 
costs  assdciated  with  Operation  Desert  Storm 
that  are  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  A  statement  of  each  account  to  which  the 
transfer  is  proposed  to  be  made  and  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  transferred  to  stich  account. 

(3)  A  description  of  the  programs,  projects, 
arui  activities  for  which  funds  proposed  to  be 
transferred  are  proposed  to  be  used. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  from  the  working 
capital  account  atablished  under  section  102, 
an  explatuition  of  the  reasons  why  funds  are 
not  available  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count for  such  transfer. 

sac  im-mmTBLTREPOarS  ON  TRANSFERS. 

Not  later  than  seven  days  after  the  end  of 
each  month  of  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  congres- 
sional defense  committees  a  detailed  report  on 
the  nanulative  total  amount  of  the  transfers 
made  under  the  authority  of  this  title  through 
the  end  of  that  month, 
sac  M7.  nmrtHLr  reports  on  costs  and 

KmatON  CONiniBUTIONS. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  596  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress, as  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  21.  1991,  are  hereby  enacted  into  law. 
sac  im.  DEFiNtntiN. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "incremen- 
tal  costs    associated    with    Operation    Desert 
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storm"  means  costs  referred  to  in  section 
251(b)(2jl(D)(ii)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C. 

901(b))<2f(D)(ii)). 

imk  n—tauTARY  personnel  and 

\CO»IPENSATiON  MATTERS 
SEC.  MI.  SBORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Military  Personnel  Policy  Act  of  1991". 
SEC  MX.  J>£KSLUV  GULF  CONFUCT  DEFINED. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "Persian 
Gulf  cot  flict"  means  United  States  military  ac- 
tivities {including  military  activities  conducted 
under  tie  name  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Operant  n  Desert  Storm)  conducted  during  the 
period  b  iginning  on  August  2,  1990.  and  ending 
on  the  d  ite  thereafter  prescribed  by  Presidential 
proclam  ition  or  by  law  as  a  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  by  military  forces  of  the 
Governn  ent  of  Iraq. 
Part  A-  -Military  Personnel  authorizations 

SEC  «IJ    INCREASED  END  STRENGTV  FLSXOILr 
m  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991. 

(a)  A  JTHORITY.—The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may,  su  >ject  to  subsection  (b),  increase  the  mili- 
tary pet  tonnel  end  strengths  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  by  sections  401,  411,  and  412  of  the 
Nationa  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  19i  1  (Public  Law  101-510)  in  such  manner 
as  the  I  'ecretary  determines  necessary  to  meet 
the  ope  ational  requirements  of  operations  in 
and  aro  ind  the  Persian  Gulf  carried  out  in  re- 
sponse 1 0  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  (in- 
cluding operations  known  as  Operation  Desert 
Shield  did  Operation  Desert  Storm). 

(b)  FiNDiNG  AND  CERTIFICATION.— The  Sec- 
retary r^ay  only  exercise  the  authority  provided 

ion  (a)  if  the  Secretary— 

lines— 
the  case  of  an  increase  in  the  end 
prescribed  by  section  401  or  412  of  the 
Nationc^  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510),  that  the  oper- 
ational requirements  of  operations  described  in 
subsectim  (a)  require  an  increase  in  end 
strength  s  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing on  I  ctive  duty  (in  the  case  of  an  increase  in 
the  end  strengths  prescribed  by  section  401)  or  in 
support  of  the  Reserves  (in  the  case  of  an  in- 
crease i  1  the  end  strengths  prescribed  by  section 
412)  in  excess  of  the  increase  authorized  by  sec- 
tion Hi  (c)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code:  or 

(B)  t$  the  case  of  an  increase  in  the  end 
strengths  prescribed  by  section  411  of  such  Act. 
that  tht  operational  requirements  of  operations 
describi  i  in  subsection  (a)  require  such  an  in- 
crease: ind 

(2)  ct  rtifies  in  writing  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  ;  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenta  ives  that  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
provide  I  by  subsection  (a)  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  opt  rational  requirements  of  operations  de- 
scribed in  that  subsection. 

(c)  RkPEAL.— Section  1117  of  the  National  De- 
fense J  uthorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991 
(Public  Law  101-510:  104  Stat.  1637)  is  repealed. 
SEC  !£  .  REUEF  FROM  STRENGTB  CEOJNGS  AP- 

PUCABLE     TO     SENIOR     ENLISTED 
GRADES. 

Durii  g  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  the  Presi- 
dent mt  y  suspend  the  operation  of  section  517  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  So  long  as  the  Per- 
sian Gnlf  conflict  continues,  any  such  suspen- 
sion niy  be  extended  by  the  President.  Any 
such  siippension  shall,  if  not  sooner  ended  or  ex- 
tended,] end  on  the  last  day  of  the  two-year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  suspen- 
sion (Of  the  last  extension  thereof)  takes  effect 
last  day  of  the  one-year  period  begin- 
the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  war 
inal  emergency,  whichever  occurs  first, 
to  the  end  of  any  such  suspension, 
ling  sentence  supersedes  the  provisions 
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of  title  II  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1621-1^22)  which  provide  that  powers  or 
authorities  exercised  by  reason  of  a  national 
emergency  shall  cease  to  be  exercised  after  the 
date  of  the  tamination  of  the  emergency. 

PARt  B—PAY  and  allowances 


SEC.  ttl. 


(a)  iMMINi 

title  37.  Uni 
ing  out  "Exi 
gress,  and 
"Under". 

(b)  Fauil 
427(b)(1)  of 
amended  by 
or  of  natio: 
Congress,  o; 
"In". 

(c)  Effec 
by  this  sec 
16,  1991. 
SBCm.INi 

(a)  INCRE. 

ed  States 
further 
hazardous 
tion  301(0(1 
thereof  "ra 


fEAL  OF  WABTUa  AND  NATIONAL 

iENcr  paoBomoNS  on  the 

OF  CERTAIN  PAT  AND  AL- 
tWANCES. 

IT  Danger  Pay.— Section  310(a)  of 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
)t  in  time  of  war  declared  by  Con- 
"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Separation  Allowance.— Section 

aae  37,   United  States  Code,   is 

triking  out  "Except  in  time  of  war 

emergency  hereafter  declared  by 

in"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

rvE  Date. — The  amendments  made 
m  shall  take  effect  as  of  January 


IN  aaONENT  DANGER  PAT. 

■E.— Section  310(a)  of  title  37,  Unit- 
(as  amended  by  section  221),  is 
d  by  striking  out  "lotoest  rate  for 
ty  incentive  pay  specified  in  sec- 
of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
ofS150". 
(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  sectipn  shall  take  effect  as  of  January 
16,  1991. 

SEC  iS3.  INCREASE  IN  FAiOLY  SEPARATION  AL- 
WANCE  AND  EXPANSION  OF  EU&- 
REffUIREMENTS. 

(a)  INCREJ^E  IN  Amount.— Section  427(b)(1)  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 221),  a  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"S60"  and  i1^serting  in  lieu  thereof  "S75". 

(b)  Extension  of  allowance  to  Military 
Couples  without  Dependents.— Section  421  of 
such  title  is  tmended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A  member"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a)  INCREASED 
AllowanceProhibited.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  a  member":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follovHng  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Exception  for  Family  Separation 
Pay. — //  a  liusband  and  wife  are  both  members 
of  a  uniforMed  service  and  have  no  other  de- 
pendents, si^section  (a)  shall  not  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  4etermining  the  entitlement  of  only 
one  of  thost  members  to  a  monthly  allowance 
under  sectioii  427(b)  of  this  title. ". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— Section  427  of 
such  title  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Allowance  Based  on  Basic 
ALLOWANCEyoF  QUARTERS.—"  after  "(a)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "Additional  Separation  Al- 
lowance.—^' after  "(b)". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  January 
16. 1991. 
SEC  tU.  BAfIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUAKIERS  ftW 

'AIN    MRMRKBS    OF    JtSSSRVS 
IMPONENTS     WITHOUT    DEPEND- 

(a)  In  General. — A  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  hie  uniformed  services  without  de- 
pendents who  is  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
in  connectipn  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
may  not  be  I  denied  under  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 403  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  a  basic 
allotpance  f»r  quarters  under  that  section  if,  be- 
cause of  th4  call  or  order,  the  member  is  unable 
to  continue  fo  occupy  a  residence — 

(1)  which:  is  maintained  as  the  primary  resi- 
dence of  the  member  at  the  time  of  the  call  or 
order:  and 

(2)  which  is  owned  by  the  member  or  for 
which  the  t^ember  is  responsible  for  rental  pay- 
ments. 
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(b)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  take 
effect  as  of  August  2, 1990. 
SEC.  US.  vsB  or  ao»a  of  ascoMto  for  Dsrat' 

MDiATION  OF   VABIABIE  BOUSING 
ALLOWANCE  FOE  SESEEVISTS. 

In  the  case  of  a  member  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  uniformed  services  who  is  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  in  connection  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  the  home  of  record  of  the 
member  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining any  variable  housing  allowance  under 
section  403a  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
which  the  member  is  entitled. 

SEC.  at.  MEDICAL,  DENTAL,  AND  NONIVTSICIAN 
SPECIAL  PATS  FOR  RESERVE,  RE- 
CALLBt,  OR  RETAINED  HEALTH 
CARE  OFFICERS. 

(a)  Eligible  for  Special  Pay.— a  health  care 
officer  described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  special  pay  under  section  302.  302a.  302b. 
X2c.  302e.  or  303  of  title  37.  United  States  Code 
(whichever  applies),  notwitfistanding  any  re- 
QUirement  in  those  sections  that— 

(1)  the  call  or  order  of  the  officer  to  active 
duty  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year; 
or 

(2)  the  officer  execute  a  written  agreement  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year. 

(b)  Health  Care  Officers  Described.— a 
health  care  officer  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
is  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  other- 
wise eligible  for  special  pay  under  section  302. 
302a.  302b.  302c.  302e.  or  303  Of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  and  who — 

(1)  is  a  reserve  officer  on  active  duty  under  a 
call  or  order  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  less 
than  one  year  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict: 

(2)  is  involuntarily  retained  on  active  duty 
under  section  673c  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  or  is  recalled  to  active  duty  under  section 
688  of  that  title,  in  connection  unth  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict;  or 

(3)  voluntarily  agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year  in  connection 
unth  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Monthly  Payments.— Payment  of  special 
pay  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  made  on  a 
monthly  basis.  If  the  service  on  active  duty  of 
an  officer  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  is 
terminated  before  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  a  payment  is  made  under  that  subsection 
to  the  officer,  the  officer  is  entiUed  to  special 
pay  under  section  302,  302a.  302b.  302c.  302e.  or 
303  of  title  37.  United  States  Code  (whichever 
applies),  only  for  the  portion  of  that  period  that 
the  officer  actually  served  on  active  duty.  The 
officer  shall  refund  any  amount  received  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  that  corresponds  to  the  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  of  the  officer. 

(d)  Special  Rule  for  Reserve  medical  Of- 
FICER.-While  a  reserve  medical  officer  receives 
a  special  pay  under  section  302  of  tiUe  37.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  by  operation  of  subsection  (a), 
the  officer  shall  not  be  entitled  to  special  pay 
under  subsection  (h)  of  that  section. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  take 
effect  as  of  November  5,  1990. 

SEC.  m.  WAIVER  OP  EXCEPTION  TO  BOARD  CSS- 

nncAnoN  JUQraRiiasvTS. 

fo;  Waiver  REOVIRED.—The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  waive  board  certification  require- 
ments specified  in  sections  302(a)(5).  302b(a)(5). 
302c(c)(3),  X2c(d)(4)  of  tiUe  37,  United  States 
Code,  in  the  coac  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who — 

(1)  is  a  medical  or  dental  officer  or  a 
nonphysician  health  care  provider; 

(2)  has  completed  required  residency  training: 
and 

(3)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  unable 
to  schedule  or  complete  a  certification  or 
recertification  process  because  of  a  duty  assign- 
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ment  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict. 

(b)  Termination.— A  waiver  provided  under 
this  section  shall  terminaU  180  days  after  the 
later  of— 

(1)  the  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict:  and 

(2)  the  end  of  the  member's  duty  assignment  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  take 
effect  as  of  November  5, 1990. 

SEa  Ua.  FOREIGN  LANOVA<a  PROFIOENCr  PAT. 

(a)  Special  Pay  Authorized.— Subsection 
(a)(2)  of  section  316  of  tiae  37,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
foreign  language  proficiency  pay  under  that 
section  to  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  ac- 
tive duty  who  is  assigned  to  duty  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  who  is  other- 
wise eligible  for  special  pay  under  that  section. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  take 
effect  as  of  August  2, 1990. 

SEC.  SM.  FOREIGN  DVTT  PAX. 

(a)  amount  of  Special  Pay.— In  lieu  of  the 
monthly  rates  of  special  pay  specified  under  sec- 
tion 305(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  an  en- 
listed member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  serves 
on  active  duty  in  a  combat  zone  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  during  any  part 
of  a  month  is  entitled  to  special  pay  under  that 
section  equal  to  S25  for  that  month. 

(b)  Exception  for  Members  Receiving  Ca- 
reer Sea  Pay.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
entitled  to  special  pay  under  section  305a  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Combat  Zone  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "combat  zone"  means  an 
area  designated  by  the  President  as  a  combat 
zone  under  section  112  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  112). 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  take 
effect  as  of  January  16, 1991. 

Part  C— Deceased  and  Missing  Members 

sec.  m.  increase  in  ahovnt  of  death  gra- 
Turtv. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1478  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "equal  to  six  months'  pay"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$6,000.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  August  2 
1990. 

SEC.  as.  REMOVAL  OF  LOOTATION  ON  THE  AC- 
CRUAL OF  SAVZMSS  OP  lflgi««g»g  12V 
A  MISSING  STATUS. 

(a)  Addition  of  Persian  Gulf  conflict.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  1035  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  "or  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict":  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out  "the 
date  designated"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "May  7, 1975,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict begins  on  January  16, 1991,  and  ends  on  the 
date  thereafter  prescribed  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation or  by  law.". 

(b)  Missing  Status  Defined.— -Such  section  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  this  section,  the  term  'missing  status' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
551(2)  of  aae 37.". 

(c)  Conforming  AMENOMENTS.—Such  section 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  ".  as  de- 
fined in  section  551(2)  of  title  37. ";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "(as  de- 
fined in  section  551(2)  of  title  37)". 


Part  d— Other  Personnel  Matters 
SEC  UL  umrAnoN  on  tbe  sepamasmn  or 

CERTAIN  MEMKKRS  FROM  TBBR  IN- 
FANT CHILDREN. 

(a)  Prohibition.— (1)  Chapter  41  of  tttte  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  717  the  following  new  section: 
"SllS.  Uemben  with  Infimt  ekiUrvn:  UmUa- 

tiom  am  duty  and  oMignmemf 

"(a)  Female  members  not  on  active 
Duty.— A  female  member  of  a  reserve  contponent 
who  is  not  on  active  duty  and  who  has  a  child 
under  the  age  of  six  months  may  not  be  called 
or  ordered  to  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing) without  her  consent. 

"(b)  Female  Members  on  active  Duty.— a 
female  member  of  the  armed  forces  on  active 
duty  who  has  a  child  under  the  age  of  six 
months  may  not  be  assigned,  without  her  con- 
sent, to  duty  the  location  or  circumstances  of 
which  make  it  necessary  for  the  child  to  reside 
at  another  location. 

"(c)  Male  Members  Who  are  Single  Par- 
ents.—Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  male  member  of  the  armed  forces 
who  has  sole  custody  of  a  child  under  the  age 
of  six  months. 

"(d)  Child  Defined.— In  this  section,  the 
term  'child'  includes  an  adopted  child  or  an  ille- 
gitimate child  if  the  member  admits  in  ipriting  to 
the  parentage  of  the  child.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  717  the  following  new 
item: 

"718.  Members  with  Infknt  children:  limita- 
tion on  duty  and  assignments.". 

(b)  Application  to  Present  Deployments.— 
To  the  extent  possible  and  consistent  with  mili- 
tary requirements,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Shan  apply  section  718  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  in  the  case  of 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  called  or  ordered 
to  active  duty  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  assigned  to  a  duty  location  before 
that  date. 

SEC.  Ui.  GRADE  IN  WHICB  RETIRED  OFFICERS 
ARE  (MDERED  TO  ACTIVE  DUrr. 

(a)  Grade  upon  Release  From  active 
Duty.— Section  688  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  at  para- 
graph (2):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)(1)  A  retired  member  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  this  section  who  serves  on  active 
duty  pursuant  to  such  order  in  a  grade  that  is 
higher  than  his  retired  grade  is  entitled,  upon 
his  release  from  that  duty,  to  be  advanced  on 
the  retired  list  to  the  highest  grade  in  which  tie 
served  on  active  duty  satisfactorily,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned,  for  not  less  than  three  years,  if 
that  grade  is  higher  than  his  retired  grade.  The 
three  years  service  in  grade  shall  be  computed 
by  combining  all  periods  of  active  duty  served  in 
that  grade.  The  President  may  waive  the  three- 
year  requirement  in  individual  cases  involving 
extreme  hardship  or  exceptional  or  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. The  authority  of  the  President 
under  the  preceding  sentence  may  not  be  dele- 
gated.". 

(b)  Grade  In  Which  Recalled.— Subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"in  his  retired  grade"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  the  higher  of  his  retired  grade  or  the 
highest  grade  in  which  he  served  on  active  duty 
satisfactorily,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned". 

SEa  Mt.  DELAT  IN  TBE  OfCRRASE  OF  ANNUAL 
IXDVCTOLES  UNDER  CHAMPVS. 
The  annual  deductibles  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  section  1079  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
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(as  in  effect  on  November  4,  1990),  shall  apply 
unta  October  1,  1991.  in  the  case  of  health  care 
provided  under  that  section  to  the  dependents  of 
a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  who  serves 
or  served  on  active  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf  the- 
ater of  operations  in  connection  vnth  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 
SSaU4.TaANSmONALBRALTHCMtS. 

(a)  HEALTH  Care  Provided.— A  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  described  in  subsection  (b), 
and  the  dependents  of  the  member,  shall  be  enti- 
tled  to  receive  health  care  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  upon  the  release  of  the  member  from 
active  duty  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  until  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  release  of  the 
member  from  active  duty:  or 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  member  and  the  de- 
pendents of  the  member  are  covered  by  a  health 
plan  sponsored  by  an  employer. 

(b)  EUGIBLE  MEMBER  DESCRIBED.— A  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
is  a  member  who — 

(1)  is  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  is  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  chapter  39  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict; 

(2)  is  involuntarily  retained  on  active  duty 
under  section  673c  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict: or 

(3)  voluntarily  agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year  in  connection 
VBith  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Health  Care  Described.— The  health 
care  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is — 

(1)  medical  and  dental  care  under  section  1076 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  dependent  described  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  that  section:  and 

(2)  health  benefits  contracted  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1079(a)  of  that  title  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rates  and  conditions  as  apply  to 
persons  covered  under  that  section. 

(d)  Dependent  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "dependent"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  1072(2)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

SBC  MIL  TRASSmOSAL  COtOaSSABV  AND  BX- 
CBAMQC  BSNinTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  allow  a  member  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  called  or  or- 
dered to  active  duty  under  chapter  39  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  to  use  commissary  and  ex- 
change stores  during  the  180-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  release  of  the  member 
from  active  duty.  The  use  of  commissary  and  ex- 
change stores  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
authorised  m  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  authorized  for  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty. 

sac.  Mft  BENEFITS  EXPLANATIONS  FOR  RE- 
SBSVS  MEMRmRH  UFON  DSttOBOJ- 
EAXmN. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  erisure  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments,  in  car- 
rying out  section  1142  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  provide  particular  attention  to  the  needs 
of  members  of  reserve  components  who  were 
caOed  or  ordered  to  active  duty  for  service  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and 
who  are  released  from  active  duty  upon  the 
completion  of  the  period  of  service  required  pur- 
suant to  such  call  or  order.  To  assist  in  provid- 
ing preaeparation  counseling  under  that  section. 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  detail 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
for  service  at  each  principal  site  at  which  such 
members  will  be  released  from  active  duty. 


SEC.  U7.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PERSIAN  GULF 
CONFUCT  PROVISIONS. 

Title  11  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Actuor  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101- 
510: 104  Stat.  1634  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  TlK  following  sections  are  amended  by 
striking]out  "Operation  Desert  Shield"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Peisian  Gulf  conflict":  sections  1111(b)(1), 
1114,  am  1115. 

(2)  Sec  ion  nil  is  further  amended^ 

(A)  6j  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
during  f  seal  year  1991 "  in  subsection  (b)(1): 

(B)  bi  inserting  "or  for  fiscal  year  1992"  in 
subsectil  n  (b)(2)  after  "fiscal  year  1991":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Sei  tions  1114(a)  and  1115(a)  are  amended 
by  strikmg  out  "during  fiscal  year  1990  or  1991". 

SEC.  24&  STUDY  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
POUCIES  RELATING  TO  DEPLOY- 
MENT OF      MUITARY 

SERVICEMEMKERS  WITH  DEPEND- 
ENTS OR  SERVICEMEMBERS  FROM 
FAtaUES  WTTB  MORE  THAN  ONE 
SERVICEMEMBER. 

(a)  S".  UDY.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
carry  ot  t  a  study  of  the  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  relating-- 

(1)  to  activation  of  units  and  members  of  re- 
serve cot  tponents  for  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training, :  and 

(2)  to  ieployments  overseas  of  members  of  the 
Armed  i'orces  (whether  from  active  or  reserve 
compont  nts), 

as  those  policies  affect  the  family  responsibilities 
and  inU  rests  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  ha\  e  minor  children  or  who  are  from  fami- 
lies vntl  more  than  one  member  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

(b)  MtTTERS  TO  Be  Considered.— The  study 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  examine  the  family 
policies  pf  the  military  departments  for  coruist- 
ency  ar^ong  the  Armed  Forces  and  shall  con- 
sider whether  these  policies  adequately  address 

of  Reserve  component  personnel.  The 
11  also  assess  the  responsiveness  of  cur- 
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the  n 
study  s 


rent  pofcies  to  the  needs  of  the  all-volunteer 
it  is  presently  constituted,  as  reflected 

raphic  profile. 
'ORT.—Not  later  than  March  31,  1992, 
\etary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
Representatives  a  report  containing 
Its  of  the  study  under  subsection  (a). 
The  report  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  ef- 
fect of  (ieployments  made  as  part  of  military  op- 
erational during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  on 
member^  of  the  Armed  Forces  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  including  the  follounng  (which  shall 
]n  separately  by  service  and  for  active- 
tnt  and  reserve-component  personnel): 
\e  number  of  single  parent  military  per- 
oho  were  deployed  and  the  number  of 
I  of  those  parents. 

nunAer  of  members  of  the  Armed 

oho  are  married  to  another  member  of 

Forces  and  who  were  both  deployed. 


be  shott 
componi 

(I)  TK 
sonnel 
childre 

(2) 
Forces 
the  Ar 


and  th^nutrU)er  of  cliildren  of  those  members. 

e  number  of  members  of  the  Armed 

loyed  (or  given  orders  to  deploy)  who 

exceptions  to  existing  policies  respect- 

ly  members,  categorized  by  the  reasons 

the  requests  and  the  dispositions  of  the 

iption  of  any  differences  in  any  of 
try  departments  in  policies  applicable 
to  acti'Oe  component  members  and  reserve  com- 
ponent \members  and  any  problems  that  arose 
from  thi  <se  differences. 

(5)  A  statement  of  the  incidence  of  use  of  mili- 
tary fcmily  assistance  programs  by  persons 
other  than  parents  who  provided  care  for  de- 
pendent children  whUe  parents  in  the  Armed 
Forces  pere  deployed. 

(6)  A  discussion  of  the  effectiveness  of  military 


family 


tssistance  programs  during  the  Persian        (a) 


Gulf  CO,  iflict  deployments. 


(7)  A  discussion  of  the  applicability  of  existing 
policies  with  respect  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  dependents  other  than  minor 
children,  including  dependent  parents  and  de- 
pendent disabled  adult  children. 

(8)  A  discussion  of  proposed  and  actual 
changes  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  family 
assistance  programs  and  assignment  policies. 

SEC.  149.  SBlJ$E  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  THE 
tftaVIStON  OF  MEDICAL  CASE  BY 
(XRMtANY  TO  DEIVNDENTS  OF  MEM- 
HERS  LIVING  IN  GERMANY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  requekt  the  Government  of  Germany  to 
provide  vrithiut  reimbursement  medical  care  to 
persons  living  in  Germany  who  are  dependents 
of  members  ty  the  Armed  Forces  in  order  to  re- 
place military  medical  personnel  and  equipment 
deployed  to  ihe  Persian  Gulf  region  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

SEC.  SBO.  MORALE  TELEPHONE  CALLS. 

(a)  FiNDiN<^. — Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  The  Felferal  Government  has  traditionally 
provided  frei  mailing  privileges  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Farces  serving  in  cotribat  zones. 

(2)  Technological  advances  that  allow  for  al- 
most instantaneous  worldunde  corrtmunications 
make  telephone  calls  an  equal  partner  to  mail  as 
a  means  for^  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
communicatei  with  persons  outside  of  the  combat 
zone.  I 

(3)  The  ability  to  make  telephone  calls  to 
loved  ones  ajid  family  members  greatly  contrib- 
utes to  the  high  morale  among  members  of  the 
Armed  Forcde  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion. I 

(b)  Sense  qp  the  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

(1)  should] enter  into  contracts  with  private 
telephone  companies  or  establish  alternative 
telephone  arfangements  to  provide  at  least  10 
minutes  of  free  telephone  calls  a  month  for  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  a  combai 
zone;  and 

(2)  should  keek  funds  from  foreign  countries  to 
pay  for  the  cpst  of  providing  such  free  telephone 
calls  in  conttection  unth  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict. 

TTTLB  ni-VBTBMtANS'  BENEFITS  AND 
J        J>AOGRAMS 
SEC.   901.   INtLUSION  OF  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 
WITHIN  DEFINmON  OF  "PERIOD  OF 
^AR"FOR  PURPOSES  <»  VETERANS 

(a)  IN  General.— Section  101  of  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  inserting  "the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Wkr,"  after  "the  Vietnam  era,":  and 

(2)  by  adqing  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(33)  The  ierm  'Persian  Gulf  War'  means  the 
period  beginning  on  August  2.  1990.  and  ending 
on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by  Presidential 
proclamatiori  or  by  law. ". 

(b)  Pension.— (1)  Section  501  of  such  title  is 
amended —   I 

(A)  by  insierting  "the  Persian  Gulf  War,"  in 
paragraph  (i)  after  "the  Vietnam  era,":  and 

(B)  by  adcing  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(5)  The  term  'Persian  Gulf  War'  means  the 
period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and  ending 
on  the  date  ^hereafter  prescribed  by  Presidential 
proclarruxtioj^  or  by  law.". 

(2)  Section  541(0(1)  of  such  tiUe  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(D)":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following:  ",  or  (E)  January  1,  2001,  in 
the  case  of  d  surviving  spouse  of  a  Persian  Gulf 
War  veteran}'. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmenu  made 
by  this  secti^>n  shall  take  effect  as  of  August  2, 
1990. 

SEC.  sot,  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COM- 
I  'ENSATION. 

SuRvAriNG  Spouse  Benefits  Based  on 


AOB.—(I)  Se  :tion  411(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
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Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  pre- 
ceding the  table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)(1)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse,  based 
on  the  age  of  the  veteran  at  the  time  of  the  vet- 
eran's death,  at  monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the 
following  table: 

"Age  of  veteran  at 
time  of  death  Monthly  rate 

Under  35 J750 

36-49 700 

50-64  680 

65  and  over 600 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse  that  is 
predicated  upon  the  death  of  a  veteran  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  ends  (as  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  by  law)  the  monthly 
rate  of  such  compensation  shall  be  the  amount, 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  such  veteran,  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  if  the  amount  is 
greater  than  the  amount  determined  with  re- 
spect to  that  veteran  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection:". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1991. 

(b)  ADDITIONAL  Die  FOR  CHILDREN.— Effective 
on  October  1, 1991,  section  411(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$68  for  each  stich 
child"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100  for 
each  such  child  during  fiscal  year  1992,  $150  for 
each  such  child  during  fiscal  year  1993,  and  S200 
for  each  such  child  thereafter". 

SBC.  M9.  HEALTH  BSNSFITS. 

(a)  AUTHORITY  TO  OBTAIN  STANDBY  INPATIENT 

Services.— Section  5011A(b)(2)(B)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  as 
clauses  (ii)  and  (Hi):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  clause  (ii),  as  so  redes- 
ignated, the  following: 

"(i)  is  described  in  section  610(a)(1)  of  this 
tiae:". 

(b)  CoVNSEUNO.—(l)  Section  612B  of  such  title 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SSIZB.   Counaeling  for  former  priaonera  of 

war  and  far  veteraiu  of  combat  theaters  of 

openMoma 

"The  Secretary  may  furnish  counseling  serv- 
ices in  any  facility  of  the  Department — 

"(1)  to  any  veteran  who  is  a  former  prisoner 
of  war  to  assist  the  veteran  in  overcoming  the 
psychological  effects  of  the  veteran's  detention 
or  internment  as  a  prisoner  of  uxir;  and 

"(2)  to  any  veteran  who  while  in  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  served  in  a  theater 
of  combat  operations  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense)  after  August  2,  1990,  during 
a  period  during  which  hostilities  occurred  in 
tltat  theater  to  assist  the  veteran  in  overcoming 
any  psychological  problems  of  the  veteran  asso- 
ciated unth  such  service. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  0/  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chap- 
ter is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"612B.  Counseling-  for  former  prisoners  of  war 
and  for  veterans  of  combat  the- 
aters of  operations.". 

(c)  Period  of  Service  for  Dental  Bene- 
fits.—Section  612(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who 
served  on  active  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  90  days"  after  "180  days"  in  paragraphs 
(l)(B)(ii)  and  (2). 

(d)  Presumption  Relating  to  Psychosis.— 
Section  602  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Vietnam  era"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vietnam  era.  or 
the  Persian  Gulf  War"; 


(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "Korean  con- 
flict, ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  before  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War,"  after  "Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran,". 

(e)  CovEfuGE  OF  Certain  Prescription  Drug 
BENEFITS.—Section  612(h)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Mexican  border 
period"  and  all  that  follows  through  "Vietnam 
era"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  period  of 
war". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  August  2, 
1990. 

(g)  Reports  by  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Secretary  of  veterans  Affairs  Concerning 
Services  To  Treat  Post-Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  each  submit 
to  Congress  tu>o  reports  containing,  with  respect 
to  their  respective  Departments,  the  following: 

(A)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for  rehabilita- 
tive services  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
participating  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  who 
experience  post-traumatic  stress  disorder. 

(B)  A  description  of  the  available  programs 
and  resources  to  meet  those  needs. 

(C)  The  specific  plans  of  that  Secretary  for 
treatment  of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  any  specific  needs  of 
members  of  reserve  components. 

(D)  An  assessment  of  needs  for  additional  re- 
sources necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
plans. 

(E)  A  description  of  plans  to  coordinate  treat- 
ment  services  for  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
with  the  other  Department. 

(2)  The  first  report  by  each  of  the  Secretaries 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the 
second  report  by  each  of  the  Secretaries  shall  be 
submitted  a  year  later. 

SBC.  304.  mCREASB  IN  TBB  AHOVNT  OT  mONT- 
GOtOBS  Gt  BILL  BDOCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCB  PArUBNTS. 

(a)  Amount  of  Benefit  Payments  Under 
Chapter  30.— Section  1415  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out  "$300" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$400";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out  "$250" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300". 

(b)  Amount  of  benefit  Payments  Under  Se- 
lected Reserve  Program.— (l)  Section  2131(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  ameruled- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  strVcing  out  "$140" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "$105" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$150":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "$70" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100". 

(2)  Section  2131(f)(2)  of  such  tiae  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$140"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200". 

(3)  Section  2131(g)(3)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$140"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  payments  of  educational  assistance 
payments  made  on  or  after  Octo(>er  1,  1991. 

SEC.  M&  ELiGanirr  and  other  bdxjcational 

BENEFITS     tJNDBB    SELECTED    BE- 
SEBVE  PBOGRAM. 

(a)  Eugibility.— Section  2132(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  was  called  or  ordered,  as  a  member  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the 


armed  forces,  to  active  duty  in  connection  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  was  released  from 
such  active  duty  upon  the  completion  of  the  pe- 
riod of  service  required  pursuant  to  such  call  or 
order;  and 

"(B)  has  completed  the  recjuirements  of  the 
secondary  school  diploma  (or  an  eQuivalency 
certificate):". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section  2131(a) 
of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  To"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)(1)  To":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vhth 
respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  oper- 
ating as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  shall  provide 
educational  assistance  to  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the 
armed  forces  under  the  furisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  who  were  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  and  who  were  released  from  active  duty 
upon  the  corrtpletion  of  the  period  of  service  re- 
quired pursuant  to  such  call  or  order. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
'Persian  Gulf  War'  means  the  period  beginning 
on  August  2, 1990,  and  ending  on  the  date  there- 
after prescribed  by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
by  law.". 

SEa    MM.    BESrORATION    OF    VETEBANS    BDO- 
CATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

(a)  Chapter  30  program.— Section  1413  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  NottDithstaruiing  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this  title,  any 
payment  of  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not — 

"(A)  be  charged  against  the  entitlement  of 
any  individual  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(B)  be  counted  toward  the  aggregate  period 
for  which  section  1795  of  this  title  limits  an  indi- 
vidual's receipt  of  assistance. 

"(2)  The  payment  of  the  educaOoruil  assist- 
ance allowance  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  is  the  payment  of  such  an  allow- 
ance to  an  individual  for  pursuit  of  a  course  or 
courses  under  this  chapter  with  respect  to  the 
period  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  individ- 
ual— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  had  to  discontinue  such  course  pursuit 
as  a  result  of  being  called  or  ordered,  in  connec- 
tion xoith  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  to  serve  on  ac- 
Uve  duty;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  person  aeroing  on  active 
duty,  had  to  discontinue  such  course  pursuit  as 
a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  connection  with 
such  War,  to  a  new  duty  location  or  assignment 
or  to  perform  an  increased  amount  of  toork:  and 

"(C)  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  time 
toward  completion  of  the  individxial's  approved 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  objec- 
tive as  a  result  of  having  to  discontinue,  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, his  or  her  course  pursuit. 

"(3)  The  period  of  course  pursuit  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  is  the  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the  award  of 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  under  this 
chapter  to  the  irulividual  for  the  period  of  en- 
rollment during  which  the  individual  discon- 
tinued course  pursuit  as  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  ending  on  the  dale  of 
such  discontinuance:  except  that  in  no  case  may 
such  period  exceed  the  portion  of  the  period  of 
enrollment  unth  respect  to  which  the  individual 
failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  time,  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2XC)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 
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(b)  Chapter  32  program.— (1)  Section  1631(a) 
of  mch  tiOe  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  folloxoing  new  paTagraph: 

"(5)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this  title,  any 
payment  of  an  educational  assistance  alloiDance 
deacribed  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph— 

"(i)  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  entitle- 
ment  of  any  eligible  veteran  under  this  chapter; 
and 

"(ii)  shall  not  be  counted  totoard  the  aggre- 
gate period  for  which  section  1795  of  this  title 
limits  an  individual's  receipt  of  assistance. 

"(B)  The  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance alloteance  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  is  any  payment  of  a  monthly 
benefit  under  this  chapter  to  an  eligible  veteran 
for  pursuit  of  a  course  or  courses  under  this 
chapter  during  the  period  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  eligible  veteran — 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  had  to  discontinue  such  course  pursuit 
as  a  result  of  being  called  or  ordered,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  to  serve  on  ac- 
tive duty:  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  person  serving  on  active 
duty,  had  to  discontinue  such  course  pursuit  as 
a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  connection  unth 
such  War,  to  a  new  duty  location  or  assignment 
or  to  perform  an  increased  amount  of  work;  and 

"(iU)  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  time 
toward  completion  of  the  individual's  approved 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  objec- 
tive as  a  result  of  having  to  discontinue,  as  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph, 
his  or  her  course  pursuit. 

"(C)  The  period  of  course  pursuit  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  is  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
award  of  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  this  chapter  to  the  veteran  for  the  period 
Of  enrollment  during  which  the  veteran  discon- 
tinued course  pursuit  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  such  discontinuance:  except  that  in  no 
case  may  such  period  exceed  the  portion  of  the 
period  of  enrollment  with  respect  to  which  the 
individual  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time,  as  determined  under  subparagraph  (B)(iii) 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  The  atnount  in  the  fund  for  each  eligible 
veteran  who  received  a  payment  of  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  amount  that  would  have  been  in 
the  fund  for  the  r>eteran  if  the  payment  had  not 
been  made.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
previous  sentence,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  deposit  into  the  fund,  on  behalf  of  each 
such  veteran,  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire 
amount  of  the  payment  made  to  the  veteran. 

"(E)  The  formula  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  implemented  as  if— 

"(i)  the  payment  made  to  the  fund  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  subparagraph  (D)  of 
this  paragraph:  and 

"(ii)  any  payment  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  that  was  paid  out  of  the 
fund, 
had  not  been  made  or  paid. ". 

(2)  Section  1631(a)(2)  of  such  tiOe  is  amended 
by  inserting  "in  paragraph  (5)(E)  of  this  sub- 
section and"  after  "Except  as  provided". 

(c)  Chapter  35  Program.— Section  1711(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(1)  Each":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Sotvrittistanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this  title,  any 
payment  of  an  educational  assistance  allowance 


described  iif  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not- 

"(i)  be  cl^rged  against  the  entitlement  of  any 
individual  ^nder  this  chapter;  or 

"(ii)  be  ^punted  toward  the  aggregate  period 
for  which  sfction  1795  of  this  tiUe  limits  an  indi- 
vidual's redeipt  of  assistance. 

'(B)  The  payment  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allou>$nce  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  par^raph  is  the  payment  of  such  an  al- 
lowance to  an  individual  for  pursuit  of  a  course 
or  courses  tnder  this  chapter  unth  respect  to  the 
period  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  indi- 
vidual—     I 

"(i)  had  to  discontinue  such  course  pursuit  as 
a  result  ofieing  called  or  ordered,  in  connection 
with  the  lyrsian  Gulf  War,  to  serve  on  active 
duty;  and  I 

"(ii)  failid  to  receive  credit  or  training  time 
totoard  conjpletion  of  the  individual's  approved 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  objec- 
tive as  a  r0fult  of  having  to  discontinue,  as  de- 
scribed in  dause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph,  his  or 
her  course  ^rsuit. 

"(C)  The,  period  of  course  pursuit  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  is  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
award  of  on  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  this  thapter  to  the  individual  for  the  pe- 
riod of  enrtUment  during  which  the  individual 
discontinuetl  course  pursuit  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph  and  ending  on 
the  date  of\such  discontinuance:  except  that  in 
no  case  m<t/  such  period  exceed  the  portion  of 
the  period  if  enrollment  with  respect  to  which 
the  individual  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time,  as  de  ermined  under  subparagraph  (B)(ii) 
of  this  para  jraph. ". 

(d)  Seutted  Reserve  Program.— Section 
2131(c)  of  fl  t/e  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  addit  g  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)(A)  A  otwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chat  ter  or  chapter  36  of  title  38,  any  pay- 
ment of  an  iducational  assistance  allowance  de- 
scribed in  iubparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not —  I 

"(i)  be  charged  against  the  entitlement  of  any 
individual  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(ii)  be  canted  toward  the  aggregate  period 
for  which  auction  1795  of  title  38  limits  an  indi- 
vidual's recteipt  of  assistance. 

"(B)  The  payment  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  pardfiraph  is  the  payment  of  such  an  al- 
lowance to  fhe  individual  for  pursuit  of  a  course 
or  courses  ^der  this  chapter  with  respect  to  the 
period  des^bed  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  if  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
finds  that  tl^e  individual- 
discontinue  such  course  pursuit  as 
ing  called  or  ordered,  in  connection 
sian  Gulf  War,  to  serve  on  active 
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"(i)  had 
a  result  of 
unth  the 
duty;  and 

"(ii)  fai 
toward  ct 
educatii 
tive  as  a  ri 
scribed  in 


to  receive  credit  or  training  time 
letion  of  the  indixndual's  approved 
professional,  or  vocational  objec- 
It  of  having  to  discontinue,  as  de- 
use  (i)  of  this  subparagraph,  his  or 
her  course  ^rsuit. 

"(C)  Thejperiod  of  course  pursuit  referred  to 
in  subparagfaph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  is  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
award  of  (m  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  this  thapter  to  the  individual  for  the  pe- 
riod of  enrallment  during  which  the  individual 
discontinuet  course  pursuit  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph I B)  of  this  paragraph  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  such  discontinuance:  except  that  in 
no  case  ma  i  such  period  exceed  the  portion  of 
the  period  Iff  enrollment  with  respect  to  which 
the  individtlial  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time,  as  del  ?rrmneu  under  subparagraph  (B)(ii) 
of  this  para  iraph. ". 


SBC.  307.  BXTSSMtON  OP  DEUMmNO  DATS. 

Section  2133(ti)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  idding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  Any  peHod  of  service  on  active  duty 
served  by  a  perfon  called  or  ordered  to  such  ac- 
tive duty  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  shall  not  \be  considered,  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  vp  be— 

"(A)  a  part  of,  the  10-year  period  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  of  sudh  subsection;  or 

"(B)  a  separition  from  the  Selected  Reserve 
referred  to  in  clause  (2)  of  such  subxction.". 
SEC.     M&     BSifTLEHKNT     FOR     GVARANTKED 
LOA 

Section  1802((i)(2)(A)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  ( 

(1)  by  strikindout  "or"  before  "the  Vietnam"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  the  Persian  Gulf  War" 
after  "  the  Vietnam  era". 

SBC.  MV.  DOtBCt  LOAN  BBNBmS. 

(a)  In  GENERjk.—S&:tion  1811  of  tiUe  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  ^  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following. 

"(I)  The  Seen 
provisions  of 
make  or  enter 
loan,  for  any 
under  section  1, 
reserve  componi 


'ary  may,  without  regard  to  the 
sections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d), 
into  a  commitment  to  make  a 
rpose  for  which  loans  are  made 
0  or  1812,  to  any  member  of  any 
t— 

"(1)  who  meets  the  credit  requirements  appli- 
cable under  section  1810  or  1812  and  who  is  un- 
able to  obtain  a'foan  from  a  private  lender  at  an 
interest  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  guaranteed,  home  loans  or  manufactured 
home  loans  under  this  chapter,  as  the  case  may 
be,  because  of  the  possibility  of  such  member 
being  called  or  cindered  to  active  duty  in  connec- 
tion with,  or  {ft  preparation  for,  any  war  or 
other  action  involving,  or  potentially  involving, 
the  use  of  military  force;  or 

"(2)  who  was  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  service  in  coknection  with,  or  in  preparation 
for,  any  war  or  pther  action  involving,  or  poten- 
tially involvingi  the  use  of  military  force  and 
was  released  from  such  active  duty  after  serving 
at  least  90  days  (tnd  who — 

"(A)  applies  fcr  such  loan  (i)  within  one  year 
from  the  date  on  which  the  individual  was  re- 
leased from  suck  active  duty,  or  (ii)  tcithin  one 
year  from  the  dp,te  on  which  the  veteran  is  re- 
leased from  h(kpitalization  incident  to  such 
service,  whichevier  is  later; 

"(B)  is  unabl4  to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  private 
lender  at  an  interest  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  authorized  \  for  guaranteed  home  loans  or 
manufactured  home  loans  under  this  chapter,  as 
the  case  may  t>ei  and 

"(C)  at  the  ti^  such  loan  is  made,  meets  the 
credit  requirements  applicable  under  section 
1810  or  1812,  as  uie  case  may  be. ". 

(b)  EFFECTtva  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  section  viall  take  effect  as  of  August  2, 
1990.  1 

TITLE  IV—AVVHOROATION   OP   SUPPLE- 
MENTAL    M*PROPRIATIONS     FOR     DE- 
PARTMENT <  'F  ENERGY  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY PROGRAMS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
SBC.   Ml.  AVTBOBOATION  OW  SVPFLBMBNTAL 
APPitOPBIATtONS    FOR    OPSRAJV/G 
BXPiOfSBS. 

In  addition  tc  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1991  by  section  3101 
of  the  National'  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510;  104  Stat. 
1324).  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fisckl  year  1991  for  operating  ex- 
penses incurredlin  carrying  out  national  secu- 
rity programs  (including  scientific  research  and 
development  in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the 
common  defenst,  and  military  applications  of 
and  related  management  and 
support  activitiis)  for  weapons  activities  pro- 
duction and  sun  eUlance,  $283,000,000. 
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SBC.  4€a.  AinaouzAnoN  or  svmatKSTAL 

APntOnUATlONS  FOR  BNVaON- 
UENTAL  BMSTCHtATtON  AND  WASTE 
MASAGEMENT. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1991  by  section  3103 
of  the  National  Defense  Authori^tion  Act  for 
FUcal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  lOlSlO;  104  Stat. 
1827),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  carrying  out  the 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment programs  necessary  for  national  security 
programs  as  follows: 

(1)  For  operating  expenses: 

(A)  For  environmental  restoration, 
1100,000,000. 

(B)  For  waste  operations,  174,300,000. 

(C)  For  waste  research  and  development, 
$30,000,000. 

(2)  For  plant  projects: 

Project  91-D-172,  high-level  waste  tank  farm 
replacement,  Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
$30,000,000. 

Project  90-0-178,  retrieval  containment  build- 
ing, Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  tl9.5O0,O00. 

Project  89-D-142,  reactor  effluent  cooling 
water  thermal  mitigation.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $17,600,000. 

Project  Project  89-D-172,  Hanford  environ- 
mental compliance.  Richland.  Washington, 
$27,700,000. 

Project  89-D-174,  replacement  high-level  waste 
evaporator.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$14,000,000. 

Project  83-D-148,  nonradioactive  hazardous 
waste  management.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $10,000,000. 

Project  77-13-f,  toaste  isolation  pilot  project, 
Delaware  Basin,  southeast  New  Mexico, 
$16,900,000. 

SSC   4a.   APPUCABIUTr  OF  RECVRKING  GEN- 
EKAL  PBOVISIONS. 

The  provisions  contained  in  part  B  of  title 
XXXI  of  the  Natumal  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510; 
104  Stat.  1829)  shall  apply  to  this  title  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  title 
XXXI  of  such  Act. 

SEC.  404.  BELOCATtON  OT  JtOCZT  FLATS  PLANT 
OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Relocation  Program.— From  funds  au- 
thorized  and  appropriated  for  production  and 
surveillance  for  fiscal  year  1991,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  develop  a  program  to  relocate, 
within  10  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  operations  performed  at  the  Rocky 
Flats  Plant  in  Golden.  Colorado,  to  a  replace- 
ment facility  (or  facilities)  on  a  site  (or  sites) 
where  public  health  and  safety  can  be  assured. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  ttie  Secretary 
of  Energy  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  program  developed  under  subsection 
(a),  a  plan  to  implerrtent  such  program,  and  the 
activities  to  be  undertaken  during  fiscal  year 
1991  pursuant  to  the  plan. 

TTTLE  y—GKSKRAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC  StU.  LAND  CONVEYANCE,  FORT  AJ>.  HILL 
mUTAEiy  RESEMVATUM,  VIRGINIA. 

(a)  Conveyance  authorized.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  subject  to  subsections  (b)  through  (g),  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Army  shall  convey,  without 
consideration,  to  Caroline  County,  Virginia,  or 
the  Commonxeealth  of  Virginia  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Common- 
wealth"), as  appropriate,  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a  parcel  of 
land  located  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Virginia,  and 
consisting  of  approximately  150  acres. 

(b)  Identification  of  Property.— (1)  Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 


ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation tpith  appropriate  representatives  of 
Caroline  County,  Virginia,  arid  the  Common- 
wealth, identify  the  exact  size  and  location  of 
the  parcel  of  land  to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  identify  a  parcel  of 
land  that— 

(A)  has  soil  and  topographical  conditions  suit- 
able for  the  construction  of  a  low-  to  mid-rise 
institutional  correctional  facility,  including 
recreation,  parking,  and  other  necessary  sup- 
port facilities;  and 

(B)  is  situated  within  reasonably  close  proxim- 
ity to  an  existing  sewer  system. 

(2)  The  cost  of  any  new  or  expanded  sewer 
system  or  utilities  shall  not  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  Caroline  Coun- 
ty. 

(c)  Conveyance  op  Property.— (l)  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the  parcel  of  land 
conveyed  pursuant  to  this  section  sfiall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Commonwealth  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  limitations  on  its  use  as 
provided  in  Chapter  3.  Article  3.1  of  Title  S3.1, 
Code  of  Virginia. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  convey  the  parce/  of 
land  to  Caroline  County,  Virginia,  instead  of 
the  Commonwealth,  if,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
receives  the  written  agreement  of  the  participat- 
ing political  subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth 
named  in  paragraph  (3)  to  take,  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  actions: 

(A)  Establish  a  governmental  entity  to  con- 
struct and  operate  on  such  parcel  of  land  a  re- 
gional correctional  facility. 

(B)  £?uure  that  such  govemmenlal  entity 
constructs  and  operates  such  facility. 

(3)(A)  In  order  for  the  agreement  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  to  be  effective,  it  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  Caroline  County,  Virginia,  and  at  least 
three  of  the  following  political  subdivisions  of 
the  Commonwealth: 

(i)  Arlington  County. 

(ii)  Fairfax  County. 

(Hi)  Prince  William  County. 

(iv)  Stafford  County. 

(v)  The  City  of  Alexandria. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  political  subdixnsion  not  named 
in  such  subparagraph  to  participate  in  the  writ- 
ten agreement  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Use  OF  Property;  Reversion.— (l)( A)  A 
conveyance  of  land  to  Caroline  County,  Vir- 
ginia, pursuant  to  this  section  shall  t)e  subject 
to  ttie  conditions  that — 

(i)  construction  of  a  regioruil  correctional  fa- 
cility pursuant  to  the  agreement  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)(2)  commence  not  later  than  24 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(ii)  such  construction  be  completed  and  the 
operation  of  such  facility  commence  not  later 
than  five  years  after  such  date;  and 

(Hi)  such  parcel  of  land  be  used  only  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  such  facility. 

(B)  If  the  parcel  of  land  conveyed  pursuant  to 
this  section  is  conveyed  to  Caroline  County.  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  entity  established  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)(2)  fails  to 
construct  and  operate  a  regional  correctional  fa- 
cility in  accortUince  with  the  conditions  set  out 
in  subparagraph  (A),  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  such  parcel  of  land  (together  with  the 
improvements  thereon)  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States. 

(C)  In  the  event  of  a  reversion  under  stU)para- 
graph  (B).  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  convey 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  parcel  of  land  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph to  the  Commonu>ealth,  subject  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  and  sub- 
sectioru  (e)  through  (g). 


(2)(A)  A  conveyance  of  a  parcel  of  land  to  the 
Commontpealth  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  conditions  that — 

(i)  an  entity  be  established  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonuiealth  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  a  regional  correctional  facility  on 
such  parcel  of  land; 

(ii)  construction  of  such  facility  on  such  par- 
cel of  land  be  completed  and  the  operation  of 
such  facility  commence  not  later  than  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(in)  such  parcel  of  land  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  construction  and  operation  of  such 
facility; 

(iv)  Arlington  County,  Fairfax  County,  the 
C^ty  of  Alexandria,  Prince  William  County, 
Stafford  County,  and  Caroline  County,  Vir- 
ginia, be  offered  the  opportunity  for  meaningful 
participation  in  such  entity;  and 

(v)  no  fee  be  charged  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  conveyance  to,  lease  by,  or  use  of  such 
parcel  of  land  by  such  entity. 

(B)  If  the  parcel  of  larul  to  be  conveyed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  is  conveyed  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  conditions  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  are  not  complied  with  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary),  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  and  to  such  land  (together  with  the  im- 
provements thereon)  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  shaU  have  the 
right  of  immediate  entry  thereon. 

(e)  Prohibition  on  Housing  Certain  pris- 
oners.— Except  when  agreed  to  in  uyriting  by  an 
appropriate  representative  of  Caroline  County, 
Virginia,  the  regional  correctiortal  facility  con- 
structed and  operated  in  accordance  unth  this 
section — 

(1)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  not 
more  than  2,400  inmates;  and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  house  Federal  prisoners 
or  prisoners  convicted  by.  sentenced  by,  or 
awaiting  trial  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(f)  Time  Limitation.— The  period  of  any  liti- 
gation relating  to  the  conveyance  or  improve- 
ment of  land  under  this  section  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  a  determination  of  the  period  for  con- 
veyance or  improvement,  or  for  the  reverter  of  or 
right  of  re-entry  onto  such  land. 

(g)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— The 
Secretary  may  require  such  additioiuxl  terms 
and  conditions  in  connection  with  the  convey- 
ance pursuant  to  this  section  as  the  Secretary, 
in  his  sole  discretion,  shall  determine  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(h)  Repeal.— Section  2839  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law  101-510;  104  Stat 
1801)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  50*.  GRASSROOTS  EFFORTS  TO  SUPTORT 
OORTROOPS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Over  400,000  American  servicemen  and 
women  risked  their  lives  in  defending  the  inter- 
ests and  principles  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

(2)  These  American  servicemen  and  women 
performed  with  remarkable  success  against  Iraq 
and  its  military -industrial  complex. 

(3)  All  Americans  should  take  great  pride  in 
the  manner  in  which  our  brave  servicemen  arid 
women  represented  our  Nation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region. 

(4)  All  Americans  eagerly  atoait  the  safe  re- 
turn of  our  courageous  sons  and  daughters  who 
served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

(b)  Grassroots  Support.— The  Congress— 

(1)  supports  and  endorses  national.  State,  arui 
local  grassroots  efforts  to  support  our  service- 
men and  women  who  participated  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  tlieir  families  here  at  home; 

(2)  encourages  Federal,  State,  arui  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  businesses  and  industry  to 
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0Tgani2e  task  forces  intended  to  provide  support 
for  the  families  of  servicemen  and  women  de- 
ployed in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  to  orga- 
nize celebrations  for  the  servicemen  and  women 
upon  their  arrival  home;  and 

(3)  encourages  those  grassroots  government, 
business,  and  industry  efforts  to  include  Viet- 
nam Veteran  organisations  in  all  activities  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  the  troops  returning 
home  from  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

8EC.Sm.BaDGKTTaMATttENT. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Certain  Provisions  as 
Emergency  Requirement.— Each  direct  spend- 
ing provision  of  title  II  and  title  HI  is  hereby 
designated  as  an  "emergency  requirement"  for 
purposes  of  section  252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965. 
Any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  any  provi- 
sion of  title  11  or  title  111  that  is  not  a  direct 
spending  provision  or  an  incremental  cost  asso- 
ciated with  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  hereby 
designated  as  an  "emergency  requirement"  for 
purposes  of  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Contingent  Effectiveness.— Tfie  provi- 
sions of  title  11  (other  than  sections  211  and  212) 
and  title  111  shall  not  take  effect  unless  the 
President  (in  a  single  designation) — 

(1)  designates  each  direct  spending  provisions 
of  title  11  and  title  111  as  an  "emergency  require- 
ment" for  purposes  of  section  252(e)  of  that  Act: 
and 

(2)  designates  any  appropriations  made  pursu- 
ant to  any  provision  of  tiUe  11  and  title  111  that 
is  not  a  direct  spending  provision  or  an  incre- 
mental cost  associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  as  an  "emergency  requirement"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  25l(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Availability  of  Funds.— No  funds  may 
be  expended  during  fiscal  year  1991  or  fiscal 
year  1992  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  II 
(including  the  amendments  made  by  those  provi- 
sions) other  than  funds  transferred  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account  or  the  Persian  Gulf 
Working  Capital  Account  pursuant  to  an  appro- 
priations Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  No 
amendment  to  said  substitute,  as  modi- 
fled,  sball  be  in  order  except  those 
amendments  printed  in  part  2  of  House 
Report  102-17.  Said  amendments  shall 
be  considered  in  the  order  and  manner 
specified  in  said  report,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment.  The  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  or 
their  designees,  may  offer  pro  forma 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  1  printed  in  part  2  of  House 
Report  108-17. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  FANETTA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Panetta: 
Strike  out  section  503  (as  added  pursuant  to 
the  reaolatlon  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill)  and  insert  la  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

ac.  Ma  8BN81  or  cxxManas  ooncbkning  m- 
■acr  8PSNIXNG  paovisiONs. 

It  la  the  aenae  of  Congress  that  separate 
legislation  should  be  enacted  during  the  first 
aesaion  of  the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress 
to  provide  a  means  (through  Increased  re- 
ceipts, reduced  spending  under  other  Federal 


programs,  pr  a  combination  thereof)  to  oCCset 
the  increase  in  Federal  spending  in  each  of 
fiscal  yeai^  1991  through  1995  as  a  result  of 
the  provisions  In  this  Act  that  are  direct 
spending  p^vlsions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  tie  rule,  the  gentleman  firom 
Califomii  [Mr.  Panetta]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  b  minutes,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  M(WTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MONT- 
GOMERY] will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Chiir  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PAlJETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  ininutes. 

Mr.  Chslirman,  first  of  all  let  me  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  both  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  |the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  ranking  members.  They 
have  been  very  cooperative  in  trjring  to 
assist  us  In  the  budget  process,  and  we 
that  cooperation.  The  issue 
t  the  benefits  that  are  pro- 
would  concur  that  these  are 
t  need  to  be  looked  at  and 
provided  for  our  veterans, 
ue  is  whether  or  not  we 
se  emergency  language  to 
ng  for  the  bill.  That  is  the 
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The  ch4racterization  of  all  of  these 
new  benefits  as  an  emergency  we  feel 
abuses  the  emergency  provisions  under 
the  budget  agreement.  The  reality  is 
that  a  g(iod  portion  of  these  benefits 
have  been  debated  for  the  last  3  years, 
partlculaAy  with  regard  to  the  GI  ben- 
efit increases.  It  does  not  relate  spe- 
cifically to  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  are 
indeed  soitie  areas  that  could  be  argued 
that  relaOe  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  to 
label  all  ^f  these  under  the  emergency 
declarati<in,  creates  a  real  problem  in 
terms  of  (lur  our  ability  to  continue  to 
enforce  toe  budget  agreement. 

The  poiit  is,  if  we  believe  that  these 
benefits  are  important,  let  us  pay  for 
them.  Thit  is  the  key.  The  issue  is  if 
we  do  ndt,  what  the  bill  essentially 
says  is  tlat  the  President,  not  until 
the  bill  g«ts  to  the  President,  not  until 
the  Presiqent  has  looked  at  these  bene- 
fits, if  tae  President  does  not  agree 
they  are  kn  emergency,  none  of  this 
goes  into  ^fi'ect. 

Do  we  tfeally  want  to  provide  a  false 
promise  tp  the  veterans  who  are  com- 
ing back  ^om  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the 
veterans  Who  are  here,  that  somehow 
we  are  gqing  to  provide  benefits  that 
are  not  gating  to  happen  because  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  the  position 
that  somihow  all  of  this  is  an  emer- 
gencjr?  It' is  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  I 
recognize  the  urgency  of  looking  at  is- 
sues related  to  veterans.  I  share  that 
urgency,  tut  I  also  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  budget  agreement  to  ensure  

that  we  E  laintain  firm  discipline  here    we  surrender 


with  regard  .o  the  bills  that  come  be- 
fore this  House.  If  we  allow  this  kind  of 
boilerplate  language  to  be  put  into  vet- 
erans bills,  ttiere  is  no  reason  why  it 
cannot  be  putinto  every  other  bill  that 
comes  to  the  JQoor. 

It  is  for  thjose  reasons,  for  veterans, 
for  budget  discipline,  that  we  need  to 
enact  this  anjendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
everyone  is  for  veterans  around  here, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chairmkn,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  frbm  Texas  [Mr.  Edwards] 
in  opposition jto  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  soldiers  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  given  us  a  legacy  of  victory  and 
courage.  Toqay  we  will  decide  what 
legacy  Congijess  will  leave  for  them. 
Let  us  not  b4  remembered  as  the  body 
which  applauded  our  troops  in  war,  and 
turned  our  bajck  on  them  in  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  more  important 
to  define  thq  word  "emergency"  nar- 
support  our  veterans?  I 
veterans'  hospitals  are  a 
int  that  the  human  cost, 
the  real  cost,]  of  war,  does  not  end  with 
the  signing  of  a  cease-fire  agreement. 

in  1450 
ask  our  veterans  to  pay 
have  they  not  sacrificed 
already  enough? 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  veterans  have 
fought  bravely  and  courageously  for  us 
in  the  Persia^  Gulf.  Now  today  is  the 
time  for  us  tcj  stand  up  for  them. 

Mr.  PANETtTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gradisob],  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  join  my  cplleague  and  chairman  in 
offering  this  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  aptropriate  to  designate  in- 
creased milinury  personnel  compensa- 
tion and  expanded  veterans  benefits  as 
emergency  expenses  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  accountability  under 
the  budget  agreement. 

Our  amendinent  would  allow  these 
benefits  to  remain  on  the  books,  but  it 
would  strike ;  the  emergency  desigrna- 
tion  and  require  that  we  find  some  way 
to  pay  for  them. 

The  budget  agreement  did  not  pro- 
hibit entitleiient  programs  firom  in- 
creasing but  it  does  make  us  more  ac- 
countable with  the  public's  money. 

The  amendinent  to  H.R.  1175  con- 
tained in  the  rule  made  enactment  of 
titles  n  an(l  m  contingent  on  the 
President  Specifically  designating 
those  provisiDns  as  emergency  spend- 
ing for  purposes  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment. If  he  d(^es  not  designate  them  as 
days  of  signing  the  bill, 
they  flail  to  t^ke  effect.  By  putting  the 
burden  of  enactment  on  the  President, 
3ur  congressional  prerog- 
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ative  to  override  the  President's  deci- 
sion. 

We  should  not  promise  what  will  not 
be  delivered.  The  President  vrill  not 
designate  these  benefits  as  an  emer- 
gency. 

There  is  only  one  sure  way  that  these 
new  benefits  will  be  paid,  and  that  is  to 
vote  for  the  Panetta-Gradison  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Panetta  aniendnoent.  I  am  deeiply 
troubled  by  the  implications  of  this  amend- 


I  come  to  the  well  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive ttian  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  opposed  going  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  be- 
fore and  after  it  began.  I  did  so  t>ecause  I  be- 
lieved the  objectives  could  have  t)een 
achieved  by  OVner  nrteans.  However,  no  matter 
wtiat  one's  view  on  the  war,  everyone  Kriew 
there  would  t>e  significant  financial  costs  asso- 
ciated with  our  involvement 

Congress  undertook  a  nrxsral  obligation  to 
care  for  the  men  and  women  wtK>  risked  their 
lives  in  Operation  Desert  Stonn.  We  must  ful- 
fill that  obligatk>n.  There  is  no  chok:e. 

Today  we  are  making  a  $15  tiillion  Install- 
ment on  tfie  cost  of  the  war.  The  amendment 
t>efore  us  woukJ  try  to  trim  ttiat  cost  in  a  trag- 
Rally  inhumane  way.  I  ask  my  colleagues — by 
wtiat  k)gic  is  funding  for  new  Patriot  missiles 
an  emergency  and  furKls  for  veterans'  survi- 
vors pay  not? 

The  American  people  will  not  understand 
tfiis  set  of  priorities.  The  hiouse  must  not 
starxJ  for  them  eitfter.  Both  military  hardware 
costs  and  human  costs  were  antKipated.  Both 
shoukj  be  treated  tfie  same.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  no  on  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jen- 
kins]. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in 
support  of  the  veterans'  package  of- 
fered by  Chairman  Montgomery. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  tfie  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee arxl  the  Congress  have  been  very  co- 
operative with  efforts  of  this  administration  and 
the  prevkxjs  administration  to  bring  the  deficit 
down. 

We've  resisted  welMntended  legislation  that 
wouW  Increase  tfie  cost  of  veterans'  programs. 
We  have  told  veterans,  "Wait  a  year  or  two 
until  we  get  this  deficit  down." 

We  have  dutifully  reported  legislation  to  cut 
veterans'  benefits,  while  saying  that  we  will 
fund  the  most  essential  things.  And  while 
we've  t>een  doing  this,  and  waiting  patiently  In 
Nne,  we  have  seen  literally  hundreds  of  kteas 
and  emergency  needs  arise  and  receive  fund- 
irtg.  Just  last  week,  the  administration  sakj 
tfiat  S650  miltkxi  was  needed  as  an  emer- 
gency package  tor  Israel. 

Welt,  veterans  are  tired  of  being  treated  ttiis 
way.  When  ttw  current  budget  agreement  was 
being  drafted  last  August,  we  were  preparing 
to  defend  Saudi  Arabia.  The  budget  agree- 


ment said  that  the  cost  of  defending  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  eventually  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  was  off  budget,  like  an 
emergency. 

The  cost  of  funding  veterans'  benefits  pro- 
grams is  a  cost  of  that  war,  whether  we  caN 
it  an  emergency  or  by  some  other  name.  How- 
ever, tfiis  package  does  not  authorize  funds 
for  all  of  tfie  veterans'  benefits  that  wiH  t>e  pro- 
vkled  to  tfiese  veterans  in  tfie  future.  We  will 
ask  for  and  fight  for  ttiese  funds  every  year, 
like  we  do  for  tfie  veterans  of  Vietnam,  Korea, 
and  Worid  War  II. 

What  this  legislation  says  is  ttiat  we  appre- 
ciate the  patnotism,  the  bravery,  tfie  dedica- 
tion, and  tfie  success  that  our  Armed  Forces 
have  achieved.  We  t)elieve  tfiat  tfiese  veter- 
ans, like  veterans  of  eariier  wars,  deserve  a 
fair  benefrt  wfiile  attending  scfxiol.  Tfieir  survi- 
vors deserve  a  fair  level  of  compensatkKi  from 
a  Govemment  tfiat  is  grateful  for  tfieir  servne 
and  tfieir  sacrifice. 

It  is  important  to  remember  tfiat  for  every 
warrior  in  tfie  front  lines,  we  need  five  or  more 
support  members.  Whether  tfiose 
servicemembers  served  In  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  in 
Egypt,  or  stateside  tar  from  tfieir  homes,  ttiey 
deserve  ttie  increased  t>enefits  provided  t>y 
this  legislation. 

Veterans  deserve  more  tfian  a  parade.  This 
package  is  tfie  least  we  can  do  for  tfiem. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IVi  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
f^m  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron],  whose 
title  n  of  the  bill  is  affected  by  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  U 
of  the  bill  is  the  benefits  package  for 
the  men  and  women  who  won  the  stun- 
ning victory  that  has  brought  so  much 
pride  to  America.  It  is,  without  a 
doubt,  a  cost  of  war  that  should  be  des- 
ignated as  cm  emergency  cost. 

The  personnel  benefits  included  in 
the  bill  have  been  distilled  from  the 
many  initiatives  introduced  since  the 
beginning  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
At  the  time  they  were  introduced,  I  am 
confident  that  each  of  the  sponsors  l>e- 
lieved  their  bill  to  be  an  important  and 
urgent  response  to  the  crisis.  There  is 
no  question  that  Operation  Desert 
Shield  was  a  national  emergency,  and 
any  effort  to  properly  care  for  the  peo- 
ple that  responded  to  the  crisis  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  an  emergency 
action. 

We  examined  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  identified  those  that  seemed 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
directly  involved  with  the  Operation 
Desert  Shield  mission  while  meeting 
budget  guidelines.  There  are  several 
provisions  that  provide  moderate  in- 
creases to  special  pays  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  families  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  concern  firom  the  be- 
ginning of  Operation  Desert  Shield.  We 
address  a  number  of  problems  identi- 
fied for  the  first  time  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield  that  specifically  troubled 
our  reservists  during  this,  the  largest 
callup  of  Reserve  Forces  since  the  Ko- 
rean war.  We  have  upgraded  benefits 
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for  the  families  of  those  that  have  Call- 
en,  and  ensured  that  our  returning 
POW's  receive  the  best  of  treatment. 

In  sum,  this  bill  captures  the  needs  of 
the  military  that  we  discovered  during 
the  Operation  Desert  Shield  experi- 
ence. Section  508  of  the  bill  ensures 
that  these  wartime  emergency  benefits 
will  be  funded  outside  the  budget 
agreement  trom  the  defense  coopera- 
tion account  set  up  by  our  allies.  In  ad- 
dition, section  503  preserves  the  two 
step  emergency  designation  process  of 
the  budget  agreement  and  further  en- 
sures that  these  emergency  benefits 
will  not  trigger  sequestration  in  the 
nondefense  accounts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  men  and  women 
that  brought  us  success  on  the  battle- 
field. What  field  commander  will  con- 
tend that  bullets,  bombs,  or  ftiel  were 
more  important  to  the  war  effort  than 
the  morale  of  the  men  and  women  that 
served?  It  is  obvious  to  this  Member 
that  the  welfare  of  service  members 
and  their  families  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  high  morale  and,  therefore, 
an  important  factor  leading  to  effec- 
tive individual  performance  in  combat. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  troops 
in  the  field  were  fully  aware  of  the 
many  initiatives  introduced  in  the 
Congress  to  enhance  their  quality  of 
life  and  that  of  their  families.  I,  and  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues,  reas- 
sured constituent  service  members  and 
their  families  that  their  particular 
complaint  was  justified  and  would  be 
addressed.  They  fought  the  war  believ- 
ing that  we  in  the  Congress  knew  what 
should  be  done  and  were  proceeding 
with  legislation  to  provide  it.  Now  that 
victory  is  ours,  we  need  to  live  up  to 
that  commitment  and  provide  the  ben- 
efit package  that  meant  so  much  to 
our  people  and,  in  a  very  real  way,  our 
combat  capability. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missovui  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  takes  care  of 
the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  marines, 
the  airmen  who  served  so  valiantly  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  If  there  is  one  lesson 
that  we  have  learned  as  a  nation,  it  is 
that  we  get  what  we  pay  for.  If  we  want 
a  quality  military  that  is  capable  of 
going  in  and  defeating  the  fourth  larg- 
est army  in  the  world  in  less  than  2 
months,  we  get  it,  as  this  Congress  did 
over  a  period  of  10  years,  by  paying  for 
it,  by  quality  people,  by  readiness  and 
training  and  by  sophisticated  and  high- 
technology  weaponry. 

We  know  trom  the  television  that 
this  country  spent  a  lot  on  its  so-called 
smart  weapons  or  high-technology 
weaponry.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
repay  all  of  those  people  who  used 
those  weapons  to  make  our  dramatic 
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victory  possible,  and  now  we  owe  them 
this  debt  of  gratitude. 

All  these  benefits  are  every  bit  as 
much  a  direct  cost  of  war  as  were  the 
bullets,  the  tanks,  the  sophisticated 
hardware.  If  there  is  a  difference,  it  is 
that  the  people  are  really  the  ^ts  and 
the  heart  and  the  soul  of  our  military 
might,  and  if  anything  we  should  take 
care  of  them  before  we  concern  our- 
selves with  the  equipment  and  weap- 
onry. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people 
are  so  terribly  important.  It  is  nec- 
essary in  this  bill  whose  emergency 
provisions  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  This  bill  does  what  it 
is  most  important  to  do,  to  take  care 
of  the  patriotic  young  people  who 
served  our  country  so  well  and  so  ably 
and  so  courageously. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman firom  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  Panetta- 
Gradison  amendment  and  to  express 
concern  about  designating  the  military 
pay  and  veterans  provisions  of  H.R. 
1175,  the  National  Defense  Supple- 
mental Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991,  as  emergency  legislation. 

I  want  to  warn  my  colleagues  of  the 
danger  of  overworking  the  emergency 
authority  provided  in  last  year's  budg- 
et agreement.  We  in  the  Congress  need 
to  think  very  carefully — along  with  the 
President  and  his  administration — 
about  what  constitutes  an  actual  emer- 
gency such  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  waive  the  pay-as-you-go  fund- 
ing requirements.  If  we  are  not  careful 
and  reasonable  in  our  characterization, 
the  emergency  designation  will  quickly 
become  a  ssraonjrm  for  any  politically 
attractive  or  politically  difficult  ini- 
tiative. In  this  case,  the  truth  is  that 
this  legislation  is  Important  but,  in  my 
opinion,  not  a  national  emergency. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  fully  sup- 
port these  expanded  benefits  for  our 
servicemen.  They  have  served  their 
country  with  honor  and  deserve  our 
thanks.  But,  like  all  other  new  manda- 
tory spending,  these  new  benefits 
should  be  subject  to  the  pay-as-you-go 
discipline  established  in  last  year's 
budget  agreement. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  failure  to  pay  for  these 
new  expenditures  will  produce  painful 
consequences  later  this  year.  Yester- 
day, we  faced  the  same  budgetary  is- 
sues when  we  debated  the  Gonzalez 
amendment:  If  we  do  not  ofbet  new 
mandatory  spending  now  or  by  the 
time  we  adjourn,  several  programs,  in- 
cluding Medicare,  will  be  automati- 
cally sequestered  in  the  fall. 

I  am  fully  committed  to  paying  for 
any  spending  or  revenue  initiative  that 
my  committee  or  the  leadership  de- 
cides is  approi>riate.  However,  I  exi>ect 
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other  confmlttees  to  abide  by  the  pay- 
as-you-go  requirements  as  well.  That's 
responsible  governing.  The  alternative 
of  spending  money  on  politically  at- 
tractive, but  unfinanced  Initiatives,  ig- 
nores the  disastrous  consequences  for 
Medicare  and  other  essential  programs 
that  will  -esult  from  sequestration  this 
fall. 

The  CI  AIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DOWNEY).  There  is  1  minute  remaining 
on  each  si  de. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the!  rule,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
closing  debate,  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlema*  is  correct. 

Mr.  PA]  lETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  secondi  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [M '.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PEMNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
with  grest  respect  for  my  chairman, 
Mr.  Mont  jomery. 

These  are  laudable  goals  in  improv- 
ing militJ  ry  and  veterans  benefits,  and 
certainly  leserved. 

Why  su^ly  the  laudable  goals  with 
dishonest  financing?  These  are  not 
emergency  expenditures,  but  long-term 
obligations. 

Certainly  the  allies  are  paying  for 
much  of  :he  inmiedlate  costs  of  war. 
However,  these  Incremental  costs  are 
ours  alon  s.  These  are  not  Saudi.  Brit- 
ish, Fren<h.  or  certainly  not  Japanese 
soldiers  Mho  are  receiving  GI  bill  edu- 
cation benefits. 

Don't  misunderstand  or  misinterpret 
last  year'fe  budget  agreement.  We  can 
find  vra.y^  within  the  budget  to  hon- 
estly pay  for  these  benefits. 

Our  soldiers  made  a  major  sacrifice, 
yet  we  asta,  nation  sacrificed  little.  It's 
time  for  tpe  rest  of  us  to  own  up  to  the 
ongoing  costs  of  this  war.  by  paying  for 
these  veteran's  benefits. 

Mr.  PAIIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman frim  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]. 

The  CIIAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemai  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar] 
is  recognited  for  45  seconds. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  de- 
bate is  n(jt  about  supporting  veterans 
and  our  ,  military  personnel.  In  at- 
tempting to  show  that  support,  how- 
ever, we  kre  carving  up  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  df  us  want  to  do  what  is  right, 
but  the  uKlmate  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion may  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
Constitution  provided  that  Congress 
was  to  pa$s  legislation.  After  approval, 
legislatio*  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  approval  or  veto.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  provide  for  condi- 
tional approved  or  partial  approval  by 
the  Presic  ent. 

Whethei  or  not  we  agree  that  the 
fttnds  requested  should  be  designated 
emergenc; '  or  not  emergency,  is  only 
one  aspec ;  of  the  debate.  More  impor- 
tantly, C<  ngress  again  appears  willing 
to  trade  ^way  its  constitutional  pow- 
ers. The  legislation  would  give  the 
President  the  option  to  decide  whether 
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or  not  he  agrees  with  Congress'  des- 
ignation of  c0rtain  titles  of  a  bill.  This 
will  not  be  done  with  a  traditional  up 
or  down  veto,  If  the  President  decides 
he  does  not  agree,  the  bill  does  not 
have  to  be  vetoed,  he  can  sign  the  bill 
by  changing  one  part  to  his  liking. 

Under  the  budget  process  changes,  if 
the  President,  believes  an  executive 
agency  requires  emergency  fimds. 
those  should  pe  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  made  a  part  of  the  legislative 
debate.  To  permit  this  choices  made 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
process  tuma  the  process  upside  down. 
I  did  not  aoprove  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess reforms  ijist  Congress.  My  opposi- 
tion was  based  on  the  belief  that  Con- 
gress was  altering  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  branches  of  Government. 
The  proposal  today  confirms  that  be- 
to  satisfy  an  arbitrary 
budget  process  we  assign 
ergency"  which  is  sup- 
e  all  concerns  over  fund- 
permit  the  President  to 
President  but  as  legls- 
lot  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
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be  caught  up  in  an  emo- 
and  fall  to  evaluate  the 
tlications.  Members  have 
responsibility  though 

ese  types  of  legislative 
ire  carefully.  Many  are 
responsibility. 


D  1500 

Mr.  MONTCIOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  tiipe  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentlemah  firom  Georgia  [Mr.  Row- 

t.AND].  I 

Mr.  ROWLAflD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Caiifomia  [Mr.  Panetta] 
and  the  gentteman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison). 
I  do  so  ttecause  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  veterans'  tienefits  are  not  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  war.  I  iubmit  tttey  are  wrong.  Dead 
wrong.  I  submitlthat  taking  care  of  our  veter- 
ans is  as  important  as  a  Patriot  missile.  I  sub- 
mit ttiat  giving  these  veterans  an  opportunity 
to  own  a  home  br  further  ttieir  education  is  as 
important  as  anj  Abrams  tank.  I  submit  ttiat  if 
we  are  going  t^  commit  them  to  battle,  we 
ought  to  take  care  of  them  afterward. 

We  are  quick  to  send  them  to  war,  and  we 
generally  give  tliem  the  equipment  tf>ey  need, 
but  then  we  want  to  quibble  about  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  benefits  ttiey  earned.  ThaA 
should  bother  each  of  us.  Tfiat  shoukJ  bother 
each  Anrwrican. 

The  chairman!  and  ranking  mirxxity  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  woukj  suggest  that 
we  can  pay  for  this  package  by  taking  money 
from  tt>e  pocket$  of  current  veterans  or  otf)ef 
Federal  beneficiaries  such  as  MedKare  recipi- 
ents. They  want  this  after  ordering  us  to  take 
more  than  $3  tillk>n  from  veterans  programs 
last  year. 

I  can  guaranlbe  you  tfiat  if  you  try  to  tax 
veterans  of  pas)  wars  to  pay  for  benefits  for 
veterans  of  this  war.  you  are  going  to  have  a 
rebellion  on  you(  hands. 
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I'm  not  going  to  have  Vietnam  veterans  or 
Korea  veterans  or  World  War  II  veterans  or 
Wortd  War  I  veterans  or  any  veteran  give  up 
their  medical  care,  their  pensions,  the  com- 
pensation for  their  war  wounds,  their  edu- 
cation programs,  or  their  opportunities  to  own 
a  home  just  because  Dick  Darman  and  the 
budget  submitters  have  cut  a  deal  that  says 
veterans'  benefits  should  not  be  considered  a 
cost  of  war. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  note  here  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  still 
has  the  authority  to  veto  this  bill,  or 
declare  that  titles  n  an  in  are  not  an 
emergency.  That  is  the  way  it  is  drawn 
up  now.  I  do  not  know  where  this  mis- 
information is  coming  from. 

We  have  taken  off  budget  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental.  We  have 
taken  off  budget  the  money  to  Israel, 
and  we  will  take  off  budget  the  bailout 
of  the  S&L's.  So  I  do  not  have  any 
apologies  for  asking  that  title  m,  the 
veterans'  proposal,  be  taken  off  budget. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
been  pretty  hard  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Last  year  they  di- 
rected us  to  find  $3.5  billion  in  savings 
over  the  next  5  years.  We  cut  veterans' 
programs  to  the  bone.  Now,  I  am  tired 
of  it.  I  am  tired  of  them  coming  in  here 
and  telling  us  to  do  this  and  that. 

This  amendment  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. It  hurts  the  veterans.  Let  us 
stand  up  for  the  veterans. 

God  bless  America. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  aR  Im- 
mensely proud  of  our  brave  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  who,  togettier  with  their  coalition 
comrades,  made  mincemeat  of  the  enemy's 
forces  and  drove  Saddam  Hussein  from  Ku- 
wait I  believe  It  Is  ttie  duty  of  every  Member 
of  this  House,  and  every  American,  to  make 
sure  our  returning  service  men  and  women 
know  they  have  our  full  support  and  our 
sincerest  thanks  for  the  fine  job  they  dkj  in  the 
gulf. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  eagerness  to 
show  our  gratitude,  we  must  not  forget  our  re- 
sponsibility to  tfie  troops,  and  to  tfie  naUon 
ttiey  fought  to  defend,  to  keep  our  economy 
sound.  I  am  certain  that  none  of  our  returning 
heroes  wouM  want  tfie  Presklent,  or  tNs  Corv 
gress,  to  cast  a^6e  last  year's  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  and  shower  ttiem  with  tienefits 
financed  with  bilkons  of  dollars  of  additional 
debL  Yet  that  is  wtiat  tfiis  bill  purposes  to  do. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  support  tt>e  Pa- 
netta-Gradison  amendment.  There  is  simply 
no  justificatwn  for  calling  these  benefits  Desert 
ShieM  emergencies  If  none  of  Vne  money  will 
be  spent  until  next  year,  or  if  mosX  of  tfiem  will 
go  to  every  member  of  the  armed  servces, 
whether  he  served  in  the  gulf  or  not.  I  wish  we 
couM  afford  to  do  it  but  we  just  canT 

The  purpose  of  tfie  budget  agreement's 
pay-as-you-go  requirements  arxf  ceilirtgs  on 
discrettonary  spending  was  to  require  this 
Congress  to  make  dHfKult  choices,  and  this 
should  be  one  of  them.  If  we  want  to  Increase 
veterans'  spending,  and  we  all  do,  ttien  we 
ought  to  find  some  offsetting  cuts  or  revenues 
somewhere  else  to  pay  for  it  That  is  the  only 


way  we  will  ever  get  out  of  the  hole  we  are  in 
now — it  is  just  tfiat  simple. 

In  ctosing,  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  would  suggest  if 
we  doni  get  off  this  deficit-spending  treadmill 
we  will  wreck  our  economy,  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  eventually  have  the  last  laugh.  Let's 
not  do  tfiat  to  our  troops.  Vote  for  fiscal  dis- 
cipline by  supporting  Vhe  Panetta-Gradison 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Downey).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
firom  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOnTE 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  175,  noes  248, 
not  voting  8,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  45] 

AYES— 175 

Pareell 

Ravenel 

RAy 

Rhodes 

Rld^ 

Rms 

Roberti 

Rohratiacher 

Ros-Lebtlnen 

Roetenkowskl 

Rottkemk 

Roiao 

Slim 

Santomin 

SchUr 

Scboln 

SenaenbreDoer 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shaater 

Skans 

Skeen 

SUttery 

SlMwiiter  (VA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Stalllncs 

Stark 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stodds 

Stomp 

SasdqnlM 

S»eU 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

TorrlcelU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jtgt 

Vlscloeky 

Vucanovlcdi 

Walker 

Weber 

WeldoD 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WyUe 

Tatas 

TOOBC  (FL) 

zeiur 

Zlmmer 


Allard 

Haatert 

Anderson 

Heney 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Henry 

Andrews  (TX) 

Herder 

Archer 

Hoacland 

Armey 

Hobaon 

Ballencer 

Hoachton 

Barreu 

Hoyer 

Barton 

Hnrbea 

Bellenson 

Hnnto- 

Bereater 

Hyde 

Berman 

Ireland 

BlUey 

Jacoba 

Boehner 

Johnaon  (CT) 

Broomfleld 

Johnston 

Barton 

Kaslch 

Camp 

Kennelly 

CampbeU  (CA) 

nor 

Cardln 

Eolbe 

Carper 

Kopetakl 

Chandler 

Cllncrer 

Kyi 

Coble 

LaRonco 

Conyers 

Leach 

Cooper 

Lewis  (CA) 

Coorhlln 

Lewis  (FL) 

Cox  (CA) 

Llrbtfoot 

Cox(IL) 

Llvincston 

Coyne 

Loken 

Crane 

MazsoU 

Dannemeyer 

McCandleaa 

DeLay 

McCoUom 

Dellwns 

McCrery 

Derrick 

HcCnrdy 

DoolltUe 

McDade 

Dreler 

Duncan 

McEwen 

Early 

McMUlan  (NO 

Edwards  (OK) 

Meyers 

Fawell 

Michel 

Fish 

MlUer  (CA) 

Flake 

Miller  (WA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Moorbead 

GaUo 

Moran 

Oekas 

MorelU 

Gibbons 

Morrison 

GUchreat 

Noaale 

GUlmor 

Olln 

Glncrlch 

Orton 

Goodllnr 

Owens  (UT) 

(Jordon 

Ozley 

Gradlson 

Packard 

Grandy 

Paaetu 

Green 

FUOD 

Goarlnl 

Payne  (VA) 

Gunderson 

Peaae 

Hall  (OH) 

Pelosl 

Hancock 

Penny 

H«n—n 

Porter 

AbercromUe 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Andrews  (ME) 

Annonzlo 

Anthony 

Apple^ate 

Aapin 

AUlna 

AnColn 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

BevlU 

Bllbray 

Blllnikls 

Boehlert 

Bonlor 

Boiskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bnoe 

Bryant 

Bunnlnc 

Buatamante 

Byron 

r!«ii«ii«ti 

CampbeU  ((X» 

Cair 

Chapman 

Clay 

(dement 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUtna  (IL) 

CoUlna  (MI) 

Combeat 

Condlt 

Coetello 

Ornroer 

Cunningham 

Darden 

DarU 

de  laGana 

DeFazlo 

DeLaoro 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlwell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dorbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Encel 

Encllah 

Erdrelch 

Eapy 

Evana 

Faacell 

FaHo 

Felrhan 

Flelda 

FocUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Froat 


NOES— 248 

GaUerly 

Oaydoa 

Oe)denaon 

Gephardt 

Oeren 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Gomalez 

Ooas 

Gray 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayaa(IL) 

Hayaa(LA) 

Heftier 

Hertel 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Hort(n 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hntto 

Inbofe 

Jamea 

Jenklaa 

Johnaon  (SD) 

Jonea  (OA) 

Jonea  (NO 

JODtX 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptor 

Kennedy 

Klldee 

Klecika 

Kolter 

LaFalce 

Lacomaraliio 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberatar 

Obey 

Ortls 

Ow«na(NT) 

PaUtme 

Parker 

Pattaraon 

Payne  (NJ) 

PerkbH 

Petenon  (FL) 

Petef*on(MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poahard 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 


Reed 
Repda. 

RichardaoD 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Bocara 


Laatoa 

Lan^iUD 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ldunaa(FL) 

Lent 

LeTtn(MI) 

Lewla(OA) 

UptnaU 

Lloyd 

Loac 

Lower7(CA) 

Lowey(NT) 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinet 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McCloakey 

McOrath 

McHnct 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfnme 

Mlneu 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnart 

MoUohan 

Montcnnery 

Moody 

Mraiek 

Murphy 

MurUHa 

Myers 

Nacle 

Natcber 

Neal(MA) 

NeaKNO 

Nichols 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sanders 

Sancroetatar 

Sarpallas 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schaner 

Scbroeder 


SemDo 

Sbaip 

Sikonkl 

Stalaky 

Skelt(» 

Slanrhter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smltk  (lA) 

Smith  (N J) 

Saowe 

Solan 


Stokaa 

TaUen 

Tknaer 

Taudn 

Taytor  (MS) 

Thomaa  (OA) 

Thontoo 

Torrea 

Towea 

lyaflcaat 

Ttmder 

Uaaoeld 

Vento 

Volkmer 

WaMi 

Waaklncton 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weia 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wyden 

Tation 

Toaac(AK) 


Hammerschmldt     Lerlne  (CA)  Udall 

Hochbraeckner        Miller  (OH)  Wilson 

Jerreraon  Spratt 

a  1522 

Messrs.  REED,  SAWYER,  SCHAE- 
FER, KLECZKA,  JOHNSON  of  South 
Dakota.     CUNNINGHAM,     SERRANO. 
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DORNAN  of  CaUfomia.  EMERSON. 
VOLKMER,  PALLONE,  DWYER  of  New 
Jersey.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi, 
PAYNE  of  New  Jersey,  MFUME,  LOW- 
ERY  of  California,  and  WISE  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 
Measrs.  YATES,  BROOMFIELD. 
RAMSTAD.  COYNE,  and  LEWIS  of 
Florida  changed  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DOWNBT).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
amendment  No.  2,  printed  in  part  2  of 
House  Report  102-17. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  desigrnate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  At  the 
and  of  tbe  bill  add  the  following  new  section: 

nC    .  BUDCar  ENTORCniENT 

To  guarantee  that  the  assistance  for  veter- 
ans authorised  by  Title  m  of  this  Act  is  pro- 
vided In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  fiscal 
requirements  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act,  nothwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  this  Act  (Including  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act)  shall  be  imple- 
mented for  all  proposes  relating  to  Federal 
budget  procedures  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  and  requirements  enacted  In  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (title  Xni  of 
Public  Law  101-508). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Michel]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  Crom  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
OOMERT]  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlenmn 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  MicaiEL]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  make  the  National 
Defense  Supplemental  Authorization 
Act  conform  with  the  provisions  of  last 
year's  budget  agreement. 

Now,  on  a  plaque  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Department  Building  in  Washing- 
ton appear  the  words,  taken  from 
President  Abraham  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaugural  Address: 

To  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan. 

a  1530 

The  question  before  us  today  is  not  if 
we  care  but  how  we  care.  In  my  view, 
turning  our  backs  on  the  budget  agree- 
ment of  1960  is  not  the  appropriate 
means  to  show  how  we  care  for  our  vet- 
ermns. 

We  cannot  come  here  today  and  tell 
the  American  people,  especially  veter- 


ans, this  ]  till  is  a  risk-free,  painless,  no- 
cost  Government  spending  program. 

I  guess  as  the  man  said  who  saw  a  gi- 
raffe for  tthe  first  time,  "There  ain't  no 
such  animal." 

Tax  dollars  are  going  to  be  involved 
in  this  program.  They  should  be  sub- 
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are  citizens  and  taxpayers, 
hey  expect  us  to  live  up  to 
We  in  the  House  gave  our 
year  that  new  spending  pro- 
grams w<^uld  have  to  conform  to  the 
budget  a^eement  requirements.  We 
knew  thai  political  and  economic  con- 
sequences! that  were  involved. 

Are  we  groing  to  run  away  from  that 
commitment  today  because  it  has  be- 
come hard  to  live  with?  If  the  Amer- 
ican troo:  s  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
had  take]  that  attitude,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein wouli  I  have  won  the  war. 

Remem  >er  Lincoln's  words  about 
"their  w  dows  and  orphans."  Those 
words  rer  lind  us  true  care  for  the  vet- 
eran extei  ids  to  the  future  he  or  she  en- 
visions. 

But  ho^  could  we  put  forth  one  hand 
to  the  veiteran  today  while  using  the 
other  to  rilace  new  financial  burdens  on 
the  backs  of  his  children  tomorrow? 

I  will  nqt  bore  you  with  the  details  of 
the  CBO  dost  estimate  language,  OMB's 
scorekeeping  and  all  the  rest.  That  is 
what  is  ki  lown  as  an  inside  baseball  ar- 
gument, too  esoteric  for  laymen  to 
grasp,  to<  boring  for  the  media  to  re- 
port and  1  00  denuinding  for  Congress  to 
adopt. 

Those  '  /ho  made  Operation  Desert 
Storm  a  success  had  the  courage  to 
honor  thi  ir  commitments.  The  ques- 
tion befoi  3  us  today  is  do  those  of  us  in 
the  Hous<  have  the  same  kind  of  cour- 
age or  will  we  break  and  run,  forget- 
ting our  commitments  and  surrender 
to  politic!  J  pressure? 

I  urge  Members  to  support  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  offered  and 
reserve  tlie  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MO  4TGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mya  slf  1  minute. 

Let  me  jay  that  this  amendment  vir- 
tually do  »  what  the  last  amendment 
does,  it  1  urts  veterans.  If  you  voted 
against  ;he  last  amendment,  you 
should  vc  te  against  this  amendment. 
Not  only  does  this  amendment  hurt 
veterans,  it  goes  one  step  further;  it 
changes  t  le  House  rule  on  whether  the 
House  use  b  CBO  or  0MB  scoring  on  the 
fiscal  imp  -ict  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  jrield  2  minutes  to 
the  gent  eman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman],  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the!  gentleman  for  jrielding  to  me 
in  order  tt  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  geetleman  from  Mississippi  is 
the  preentinent  siwkesman  on  behalf  of 
veterans  tin  this  institution.  He  has 
clearly  stated  this  does  not  affect 
whether  veterans  get  thefr  benefits  or 


not  under  thfs  legislation.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  thii  Michel  amendment  does. 
It  is  a  partisan  amendment.  It  is  going 
right  to  the  heart  of  what  the  Demo- 
crats were  aUe  to  do  when  we  asserted 
that  this  institution  will  have  the  scor- 
ing for  budgH  items  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  not  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  That  fight 
has  more  to  do  with  other  issues  be- 
yond this  on« .  It  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  uhether  the  veterans  are 
going  to  get  tiheir  benefits. 

The  Congreesional  Budget  Ofllce  is  a 
nonpartisan  organization  that  will  give 
us  the  straight  facts  as  to  what  some- 
thing is  going  to  cost  or  what  the  budg- 
et impact  wil^  be. 

The  Office  t>f  Management  and  Budg- 
et represents!  the  administration.  So  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  minority 
leader  on  beaalf  of  the  Republicans  is 
trjring  to  oyertum  the  rule  of  the 
House  that  says  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  will  be  our  scorekeeper 
on  any  budget  impact. 

I  recommeiid  strongly  that  we  defeat 
the  Michel  amendment,  stay  with  the 
rules  of  the  House,  pass  this  bill  which 
will  assure  the  veterans  get  their  bene- 
fits and  keep  us  from  being  drawn  into 
a  partisan  effort  to  turn  over 
scorekeeping :  on  budget  issues  to  the 
administration  rather  than  the  CBO. 

So  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MONTGOMERY]  in  Urging  a 
"no"  vote  on  ithe  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  I  have  the  privilege  of  closing 
after  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  finishes  debate.  First,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Abercrombie]  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  ! 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  troops  were 
first  sent  int(  i  the  Persian  Gulf,  no  one 
cited  the  19!  0  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation A:t.  When  the  troope  were 
increased,  nobody  cited  the  Budget 
Reconciliatio  1  Act.  when  arguments 
were  made  oq  this  floor  about  whether 
or  not  we  shoiuld  be  going  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  with  more  troope  and  into  of- 
fensive action,  no  one  cited  the  Budget 
Reconciliatio  1  Act.  Only  when  the 
costs  of  the  uar  came  home,  after  the 
fiag-waving  in  over  by  some  people,  do 
we  get  into  a  position  where  people  are 
citing  the  Bui  Iget  Reconciliation  Act. 

Only  when  it  comes  time  to  pay  up 
and  pay  off,  \  'hen  people  are  concerned 
back  here  in  this  country,  does  that 
come  up. 

I  want  to  t^U  you,  everybody  in  this 
room,  that  yellow  ribbon  is  9  cents  a 
yard  in  the  House  stationery  store  and 
that  is  wher^  this  amendment  should 
be  going.        1 

Vote  "no"  and  vote  for  America  and 
its  veterans.  ' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  make  the  observation  that  when 
we  had  the  budget  agreement,  we  had 
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provision  made  for  incremental  costs 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  firiend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gradison],  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
hoped  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  strike  section  3  from  the  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  nile  did  not  make 
this  amendment  in  order.  However,  Mr. 
Michel's  amendment,  which  requires 
the  bill  conform  to  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act,  would  achieve  essentially 
the  same  objective. 

This  bill  reneges  on  last  year's  budg- 
et agreement  by  including  a  CBO  cost 
estimate  in  the  text  of  the  bill,  thereby 
directing  0MB  on  how  to  score  the  bill. 
Under  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act, 
OMB  was  designated  as  the  offlcial 
paygo  scorekeeper  for  the  purposes  of 
triggering  a  sequester  if  the  net  of  all 
tax  and  entitlement  legislation  en- 
acted during  a  session  increase  the  def- 
icit. In  January,  House  Democrats  uni- 
laterally abrogated  the  agreement  by 
ramming  through  a  rule  change  requir- 
ing that  CBO  estimates  be  inserted 
into  the  text  of  committee-reported 
bills.  They  have  been  waiting  to  insert 
this  rule  on  a  popular  bill. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  respon- 
sible Members  should  oppose  the  di- 
rected scoring  provision  in  this  bill.  I 
shall  mention  but  a  few: 

It  is  clearly  unnecessary.  CBO  is  al- 
ready required  to  estimate  the  costs  of 
all  reported  bills  which  increase  direct 
spending.  Additionally,  a  mechanism 
already  exists  to  reconcile  CBO  and 
OMB  technical  differences. 

It  threatens  to  unravel  the  tenuous 
consensus  for  the  budget  agreement  en- 
acted last  year.  All  sides  made  substan- 
tial concessions  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment. A  violation  of  any  one  provision 
is  likely  to  lead  to  an  unraveling  of  the 
entire  budget  agreement. 

It  virtually  guarantees  the  bill  will 
be  blocked  in  the  Senate  or  vetoed  by 
the  President.  Senator  Domenici,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  has  pledged  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  any  bill  contain- 
ing a  CBO  cost  estimate.  President 
Bush  has  also  stated  that  he  will  veto 
any  bill  which  contains  directed  scor- 
ing. 

Most  importantly,  it  sanctions  the 
strategy  of  those  who  would  use  the 
Desert  Shield  authorization  bill  as 
cover  to  renege  on  the  budget  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rleld  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  would  like  to  reit- 
erate what  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
said. 

In  January,  when  the  majority  of 
this  House  and  a  majority  of  Congress 
decided  that  they  would  give  the  Presi- 


dent the  authority  to  declare  war,  to 
enter  Into  hostilities,  the  other  side,  no 
one  questioned;  the  entire  Congress  did 
not  question  where  the  money  was 
coming  from.  We  did  not  talk  about 
budget  reconciliation.  We  were  willing 
to  spend  $40  billion  to  S70  billion  on  the 
conduct  of  a  war. 

Now  we  find  the  Members  who  were 
in  favor  of  declaring  that  war,  in  favor 
of  entering  that  war,  now  reneging  on 
the  cost  of  pasring  our  veterans  who 
went  and  fought  that  war. 

D  1540 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Michel],  but  he  is 
wrong  in  this  amendment.  I  certainly 
hope  the  House  will  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Downey).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   MICHEL.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  165,  noes  260, 
not  voting  6,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  46] 
AYES— 165 


AlUrd 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballent^r 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereat«r 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Broomfleld 

Banning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coochlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox(IL) 

Crane 

Connlnsham 

Dannemeyer 

DavU 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Doollttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emenon 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CD 


Gallegrly 

Oallo 

G«kas 

Gllchrest 

Olllmor 

Oilman 

Glncrlch 

Goodllng 

Goas 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderaon 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Haatert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herrer 

Hobaon 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaslch 

Klu( 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagonuuslno 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

Martin 

McCandleas 


MoCollom 

McCreiy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyen 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Moorbead 

Morella 

Morrison 

Neal  (NO 

NlchoU 

Nuisle 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Pazon 

Pease 

Petri 

Porter 

Punell 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Regnla 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

RlggB 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robots 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roa-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santonim 

Sazton 

Scbaefer 

schirr 

Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 


Shaw 
Shays 
Shuster 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 
Smith  (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 


Abercromble 
Ackennan 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspln 
Atkins 
AuColn 
Bacchus 
Barnard 
Bellenaon 
Bennett 
Beiman 
Bevlll 
Bllbray 
Bllirakls 
Bonlor 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bnstamante 
Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 
Cardtn 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clement 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Condlt 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Darden 
de  la  Carta 
DeFazlo 
DeLaoro 
Dellams 
Dtcks 
Dli«ell 
Dlzon 
Donnelly 
Dooley 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Downey 
Doitrtn 
Dwyer 
Baily 
Eckart 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Engel 
English 
Erdrelch 


Faaoell 

FaHo 

Felghan 

Flake 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Oaydos 

Gejdenaon 

Gephardt 


Spence 
Steams 
Stomp 
Sundqulst 
Taylor  (NO 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WT) 
Upton 
ValenUoe 
Vander  Jagt 

NOES— aeo 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

CSordon 

Gray 

Guartnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heftier 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

JefTeraon 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kopetakl 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

LaugUln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MD 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llplnakl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lnken 

Manlon 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinet 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazioll 

McOoakey 

McCordy 

McDennott 

McHogh 

McMUlen  (HD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

MlUer  (CA) 

Mlneu 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Hraiek 

Murphy 

Mnrtha 

My  en 

Nagle 

Natcher 


Vncanovich 

Walker 

Walah 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

WyUe 

Young  (FL) 

Zeiur 

Zimroer 


Neal  (MA) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Oitit 

Owens  (MY) 

Owens  (DT) 

Paiietu 

Parker 

PattenoB 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelod 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Ptckea 

Pickle 

Poahar« 

Prtoe 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 

Rldiardaon 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelxter 

Sarpalhis 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheoer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeltoa 

Slatteiy 

Slaoghter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solan 

Staggers 

Statllnc* 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

SwUt 

Synar 

TUlon 

Tuner 

Tsozln 

Taylor  (MS) 

TkomsXGA) 

TbomtoB 

Torres 

ToiriceUl 

Towns 

Trancant 

Trailer 

Uaaodtt 

Vento 

VtockMky 

VcrikBMf 

Washington 

Waten 

Wa 
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IMm 

WllaoD 

Tatas 

WkMa 

WlK 

YMron 

Whltten 

Wolpe 

Tooiw  (AK) 

WlUUnu 

Wyden 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Djmully  Levlne  (CA)  Spratt 

Hjunmendimldt     MlUer  (OH)  Ud&ll 

a  1604 

Messrs.  LAUGHLIN,  GEPHARDT, 
and  COOPER  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

a  1600 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BONIOR 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Downey).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
amendment  No.  3  printed  in  part  2  of 
House  Report  102-17. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonior:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
BC  .  KuwArr  RccoNsntixnoN. 

(a)  FiNDiNOS.— The  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  the  allied  forces,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States,  have  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory against  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict; 

(2)  much  of  Kuwait's  infrastructure  (in- 
cluding oil  facilities,  bridges,  and  highways) 
has  been  destroyed: 

(3)  the  principal  test  of  a  nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  was  Its 
willingness  to  provide  military  forces:  and 

(4)  the  Government  of  Kuwait  has  stated 
that  it  plans  to  award  reconstruction  con- 
tracts to  business  firms  from  countries  that 
committed  miUtary  force  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  recommending  contractors  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait  for  contracts  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Kuwait,  should  recommend  that 
such  contracts— 

(1)  be  awarded  on  a  first  priority  basis  to 
United  States  Arms  that  will  use  a  work 
force  consisting  primarily  of  American  clti- 
lens  in  carrying  out  the  contract:  and 

(2)  if  not  awarded  to  United  States  Arms, 
be  awarded  only  to  firms  from  allied  nations 
that  committed  military  forces  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Progress  Reports.— (l)  The  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  every  three 
months  showing,  as  of  the  submission  of  the 
report,  the  country  of  origin  of  all  business 
Anna  awarded  Kuwait  reconstruction  con- 
tracts by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
country  of  origin  of  all  business  Arms  award- 
ed subcontracts  under  such  contracts.  The 
President  shall  include  in  each  such  report 
the  same  Information  with  regard  to  all  busi- 
ness Arms  awarded  Kuwait  reconstruction 
contracts  by  the  Government  of  Kuwait  and 
all  business  Arms  that  are  subcontractors 
under  those  contracts.  The  President  shall 
request  the  Government  of  Kuwait  to  pro- 
vide to  the  United  States,  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  information  with  respect  to  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  business  Arms  to  which  it 
awards  reconstruction  contracts,  the  coun- 
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try  of  0  Igin  of  Arms  awarded  subcontracts 
under  t!  ose  contracts,  and  the  Information 
with  re  pect  to  those  contracts  and  sub- 
contracQs  described  In  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Information  In  reports  under  paragraph 
(1)  shallj  be  shown  by  the  number  of  Arms 
from  eath  such  country  and  by  the  dollar 
volume  kt  contracts  and  subcontracts  award- 
ed to  Arms  from  each  such  country.  Each 
such  reaort  shall  also  show,  with  respect  to 
contracB  and  subcontracts  awarded  to  Unit- 
ed Stata  Arms,  the  number  and  percentage 
of  persons  employed  (or  expected  to  be  em- 
ployed) kinder  the  contract  or  subcontract 
who  are  United  States  citizens. 

(3)  The  Arst  report  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  pubmltted  not  later  than  one  month 
after  tbi  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  OHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  I  the  rule,  the  gentleman  firom 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  will  be  recog- 
nized fQr  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed ^U\  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Is  ther*  some  Member  opposed  to  the 
pent  offered  by  the  gentleman 
ichigan  [Mr.  Bonior]? 
1)ICKINS0N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
^lad  to  oppose  it. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlenian  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  op- 
positio]  to  the  amendment. 

The  Qhair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

iNIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  ^uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Irman,  I  do  not  expect,  frank- 
ive  much  debate  on  this  issue, 
I  think  there  is  general  agree- 
it.  But  I  think  it  has  to  be  said 
principal  test  of  a  nation's 
lent  to  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
the  willingness  to  provide 
military  forces.  The  American  people 
sacrificed  in  this  war.  We  put  lives  on 
the  lin0.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  quite 
appropriate  and  fair  that  the  Nation 
who  contributed  the  most  to  Kuwait's 
defense  be  the  one  to  receive  the  great- 
est ben<  fits  of  its  reconstruction. 

By  ne  w  I  think  we  all  know  that  the 
devastaiion  in  Kuwait  has  been  im- 
mense. Some  estimates  say  it  will  cost 
at  leasi  $100  billion  in  infrastracture 
costs  o' er  the  next  5  years  to  rebuild 
Kuwait, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
offer  e<pre8ses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  coptracts  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Kuwait  be  awarded,  first,  to  the 
United  States  firms,  using  an  Amer- 
ican w<rk  force,  and,  second,  only  to 
firms  fir  3m  allied  nations  that  conmnlt- 
ted  tro<  ps  to  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 
The  a  nendment  requires  a  quarterly 
report  pom  the  President  describing 
the  country  of  origin  of  all  business 
firms  awarded  Kuwaiti  construction 
contrac^.  The  President  must  also  re- 
port onithe  number  and  percentage  of 
U.S.  ciiizens  in  the  work  force  of 
American  firms  that  are  awarded  such 
contra^ 

Mr.  Cpairman,  this  amendment  com- 
plemenls,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  this,  the  report  lan- 
guage already  in  the  bill  that  encour- 
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ages  the  Contracting  of  small  busi- 
nesses and  disadvantaged  businesses  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Kuwait.  So  far, 
as  many  Miembers  know,  the  American 
firms  to  ijeceive  the  contracts  have 
been  the  Krery  largest.  We  need  to 
spread  the  wealth  out  to  others  who 
are  compeqent  and  capable  and  willing 
to  do  the  wbrk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  time  to 
compliment  and  join  hands  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Washington,]  who  after  I  am  finished 
will  offer  an  amendment  requiring  the 
President  Co  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
the  veterans  of  Desert  Storm  be  given 
preference  jin  jobs  to  rebuild  Kuwait. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  should  be 
doing.  It  is  time  to  start  taking  care  of 
our  own  people,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  fentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
WASHINGTON]  for  participating  with 
this  amendment  to  improve  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPJN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOICtOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi-oi^  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  sakr  that  we  appreciate  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  firom 
Michigan  |^.  Bonior]  has  offered.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
urge  its  adoption  and  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment.  We  have  no 
objection  tiit  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certainly  not  going  to  call  for  a  rollcall 
vote,  but  tl^e  very  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
would  like  to  speak  on  it.  So  I  yield  2 
minutes  tt>  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [ilrs.  Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the,  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alababia  for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bonior  amend- 
ment addresses  a  key  issue:  Those  who 
bore  the  bu|-den  of  helping  liberate  Ku- 
wait, should  share  in  the  benefit  of  re- 
building that  war-torn  nation. 

This  amendment  echoes  the  senti- 
ments of  a|  sense-of-Congress  I  intro- 
duced on  January  3.  I  believe  it  is  criti- 
cal for  us  tjo  support  it.  We.  of  course, 
helped  our  friends  in  Kuwait  without 
the  expectation  of  a  reward.  Helping 
them  was  porally  and  geopoliticaUy 
correct. 

When  Aiherica  sent  its  sons  and 
daughters.  |husbands  and  wives  to  the 
Persian  Gullf  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia 
and  liberate  Kuwait,  America  attached 
no  conditions— unlike  Japan  and  CJer- 
many,  who  made  no  military  commit- 
ment, but  4id  offer  financial  aid  with 
strings  attached  for  the  benefit  of  their 
industrial  base. 

We  need  to  let  all  of  our  allies,  espe- 
cially Jap^,  know  that  the  United 
States  excepts  its  friends  to  remember 
who  their  Ifriends  are — and  that  the 
generosity  faf  the  United  States  is  not 
limitless.    [ 

Those  w4o  shoulder  the  burden 
should  expert  to  share  the  reward. 
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Support  the  Bonior  amendment. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Ambassador  Al- 
Sabah  and  an  official  delegation  to 
make  the  first  freedom  flight  into  the 
State  of  Kuwait  this  Friday  where  we 
will  be  able  to  view  firsthand  the  dev- 
astation heaped  upon  this  small  na- 
tion. 

D  1610 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing the  amendment  explained  to  me,  I 
withdraw  my  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  anticipated  sup- 
port, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Downey).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
No.  4  printed  in  part  2  of  House  Rei>ort 
101-17. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAHCANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

BBC    .  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
American  firm  that  receives  contracts  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  employ  American  citizens  to 
carry  out  such  contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  I»ur8u- 
ant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  fix)m 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
designated  as  the  Member  in  opposi- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bonior  amend- 
ment declared  a  sense  of  Congress  that 
Congress  would  like  to  see  as  many 
contracts  given  to  U.S.  firms  as  pos- 
sible because  of  our  effort  in  the  gulf. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  is  certain  re- 
porting language  and  mechanisms 
within  the  bill.  I  think  the  bill  is  good. 

The  Traficant  amendment  just  goes  a 
little  step  further.  It  says  that  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  the  contract  to  the 
American  firms  and  companies,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  these 
American  firms  and  companies  who  are 
getting  the  work  give  some  of  that 
work,  wherever  possible,  to  American 
workers.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  was  an  article  in  the  Washington 


Post  that  has  now  been  widely  cir- 
culated that  many  of  the  American 
companies  who  are  getting  some  of 
these  contracts  are  in  fact  not  pre- 
pared, let  me  say  that  again,  not  pre- 
pared in  many  cases  to  hire  American 
workers.  They  are  looking  to  hire 
cheap  foreign  labor  over  in  the  region. 

We  cannot  tie  anybody's  hands,  and 
the  Traficant  amendment  does  not  do 
that.  But  it  urges  those  American  com- 
panies who  are  getting  those  contracts 
to  wherever  possible  try  to  hire  Amer- 
ican workers. 

When  it  was  time  to  die  it  was  OK  for 
American  troops  to  be  there  in  the 
desert,  perhaps  even  giving  their  lives. 
Now  that  it  is  time  to  rebuild  those 
particular  countries,  now  I  say  it  is 
time  for  American  workers  who  have 
basically  financed  an  awful  lot  of  this 
effort,  and  our  troops  who  have  basi- 
cally liberated  Kuwait,  to  also  not  be 
forgotten  in  that  particular  aspect  as 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Apple- 
gate],  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time  and  just  want  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  Traficant  amendment.  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bonior  amendment  and  to 
his  own  amendment. 

Why  is  it  that  America  spends  and 
sacrifices  and  then  always  ends  up  on 
the  short  end?  I  think  the  Traficant 
amendment  is  right  and  I  think  it  is 
just. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  if  this  thing 
does  pass  and  we  have  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Bechtel  Corp.,  which  is 
already  established  over  there,  is  going 
to  come  back  and  hire  anybody  from 
the  United  States.  Chances  are  they 
are  going  to  hire  that  cheap  labor  over 
in  the  Middle  East  so  as  to  get  the  job 
done  and  make  more  bucks.  But  Amer- 
ica cuid  Americans  have  earned  it.  We 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  and  we  have 
wasted  250  young  men  and  women  since 
August  2. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Traficant,  and  I 
are  neighbors  in  eastern  Ohio,  and  we 
know  what  it  is  to  see  the  loss  of  jobs 
continually  and  having  them  exported 
outside  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
deep  recession  in  our  area,  in  case  any- 
body wants  to  know,  and  we  are  losing 
a  lot  of  dollars.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  we  get  some  of  those  bucks  back. 
We  are  losing  it  on  trade  and  every- 
thing else,  and  this  is  a  form  of  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  since  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope have  benefited  the  most  out  of 
this  war.  that  America  now  should  get 
a  little  bit  of  the  chunk  of  the  benefit. 
I  say  give  American  workers  a  break 
and  allow  them  to  be  able  to  fill  those 
jobs.  Tell  Bechtel  to  come  back  and 
hire  Americans  so  that  they  too  can 


join  in  some  of  the  firuits  of  whatever 
victory  that  we  came  out  of  this  with. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  state  that  I  think  it 
is  a  reasonable  amendment.  The  Bonior 
amendment  made  sense.  American 
firms  should  get  the  lion's  share.  The 
President  said  not  to  worry,  we  will  get 
the  lion's  share. 

But  I  say  to  the  Members  here  in  the 
House,  if  American  firms  get  the  lion's 
share,  but  do  all  of  the  hiring  in  the 
Middle  E^t,  that  is  not  too  good  for 
St.  Louis.  MO,  or  Cleveland,  or  Chi- 
cago, or  Youngstown.  and  I  think  a  rea- 
sonable safeguard  for  Congress  is  to  at 
least  let  these  companies  know  not  to 
forget  the  American  working  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  30  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  But  I  do  believe  the  gen- 
tleman was  mistaken  in  the  statement 
that  we  have  wasted  250  lives.  I  do  not 
believe  we  wasted  them. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  do  not  think  I  make  that 
statement.  I  think  that  was  some  mis- 
take associated  with  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes.  sir.  it  was. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  agree  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant].  We 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  we  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  no 
problem  with  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
No.  5  printed  in  part  2  of  House  Report 
102-17. 

amendment  offered  BT  MR.  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  made  in  order 
under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Washington: 
Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of 
the  bill: 

Sec.  .  The  President  shall,  through  the 
Army  Corps  of  EUigineers.  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  other 
appropriate  Federal  officers,  take  steps  to 
assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, all  contracts— 

(1)  that  are  entered  into  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  other  restoration  of 
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hlerhways,  roads,  building,  and  other  facili- 
ties (Including:  petroleum  production  and  re- 
flnintr  lacllltles)  In  Kuwait  (includlnK  con- 
tracts for  the  restoration  of  the  environ- 
ment); and 

(2)  that  involved,  in  any  manner  directly 
or  Indirectly,  the  assistance  (monetary  or 
otherwise)  of  the  United  States, 
contain  a  preference  for  the  employment  of 
veterans,  as  defined  in  section  101(2)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Ck>de.  who  served  on  active 
duty  as  part  of  the  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Washdjoton]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  opposition. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Washington]. 

a  1620 

AMENDMKNT.  AS  MODIFIED,  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
WASHINOTON 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  considered  in  a 
modified  form. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Downey).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Washinoton:  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following:  new  section: 

SBC  iM.  aiNsicr  congress  conckiining  as- 
sistance TO  UNTTED  STATES 
SHAIX  BUSINESSES  SEEKING  TO  BE- 
COME INVOLVED  IN  THE  REBUILD- 
ING OP  KUWAIT. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing flndings: 

(1)  The  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  toother  with  allied  forces  have  suc- 
cessfully liberated  Kuwait  and  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  Kuwait  have  been 
ftilly  restored. 

(2)  Much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  in- 
b-astructure,  environment,  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  Kuwait  and  reconstruction  of  Ku- 
wait's economy  is  desperately  needed. 

(3)  Small  businesses  have  always  been  the 
backbone  of  a  prosperous  United  States 
economy. 

(4)  57  percent  of  the  United  States 
workforce,  totaling  more  than  67.(X)0.(»0  indi- 
vidiuUs,  are  employed  by  businesses  with 
fewer  than  500  employees  and  these  small 
businesses  account  for  SO  percent  of  the 
goods  and  services  produced  by  all  United 
States  businesses. 

(5)  Small  and  minority  businesses  are  play- 
ing an  increasingly  important  role  In  pro- 
moting a  positive  trade  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  its  international  trading 
partners. 

(6)  Small  and  minority  businesses  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  helping  in  the  rebuild- 
ing and  reconstruction  of  Kuwait,  but  face 
Inherent  difficulties  in  competing  in  foreign 
markets  and  in  obtaining  a  share  of  procure- 
ment contracts  from  foreign  governments, 
particularly  procurement  contracts  which 
are  awarded  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  BuainesB  Administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
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fense,  tHe  Secretary  of  State,  the  Export-Im- 
port Ba$k,  and  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  should  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding Assistance  to  United  States  small 
businesses  seeking  to  become  Involved  In  the 
rebuildlsg  of  Kuwait; 

(2)  th«  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Adtiinistration  should  conduct  a  public 
information  campaign  using  its  local  and  na- 
tional oplces  to  advise  United  States  small 
and  mlnbrity  businesses  about  becoming  in- 
volved 11  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait; 

(3)  United  States  companies  that  have  been 
awarded!  contracts  pertaining  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Kpwait  should  whenever  possible  seek 
to  subcontract  with  United  States  small  and 
minority  businesses;  and 

(4)  all :  businesses  that  have  been  awarded 
contractfe  pertaining  to  the  rebuilding  of  Ku- 
wait should  seek  to  hire  where  approppriate 
veteran^  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  \  'ASHINGTON  (during  the  read- 
ing). W  r.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  I  .ecoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlen  lan  from  Texas? 

Mr.  IIOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  lave  all  the  respect  in  the  world 
for  the  gentleman  who  asks  for  this 
unanim  Dus-consent  request.  My  objec- 
tion is  not  over  any  issue  of  merit 
whatsofver. 

My  objection  is  over  the  way  that  the 
RepublJicans  were  treated  in  the  Com- 
mittee pn  Rules,  whereby  10  Democrat 
amendi^ents,  including  the  gentle- 
man "s.  iwhlch  I  supported  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  were  allowed,  and  no  Repub- 
lican amendments  were  allowed  other 
than  one  by  the  Republican  leaders. 

We  Republicans  have  a  very  innoc- 
uous aiiendment,  miniscule  in  costs, 
which  simply  says  that  all  returning 
reservists  who  have  IRA  accounts,  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  shall  be 
able  to  benefit  from  the  exemption  of 
any  10-;  lercent  penalty  on  those  IRA's 
should  hey  meet  a  hardship  and  have 
to  with(  raw  those  funds  early. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  have  a 
gentlen  an's  agreement  that  the  unani- 
mous-cqnsent  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona!  [Mr.  Rhodes]  will  be  allowed 
to  go  through  and  that  he  will  be  al- 
lowed ^  offer  his  very  simple  amend- 
ment. That  would  cut  the  ratio  down 
from  id  Democrat  amendments  to  2 
simple  ]  !«publlcan  amendments. 

Mr.  C  lairman.  I  would  now  continue 
to  reser  re  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  A  SPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlen  eui  yield? 

Mr.  1  tOLOMON.  Further  reserving 
the  righ  t  to  object,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  i  entleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
chairma  n. 

Mr.  ABPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
on  the  i  isue  of  the  amendments. 

I  und  trstand  the  gentleman's  point 
there.  :  n  the  attempt  to  make  the 
amendn  ent  modification  that  the  gen- 
tleman rom  Texas  here  is  offering,  we 
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tried  to  wirk  the  deal  that  the  gen- 
tleman Is  suggesting  and  try  and  get  a 
unanimous  consent  all  aroimd  that  the 
Republican  side  be  able  to  offer  their 
amendment.  I  think  that  we  ran  into 
problems.  The  gentleman  already  has 
had  a  disoussion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  and 
the  gentleijian  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKil  on  the  issue,  and  we  cannot 
get  that  uifinimous  consent. 

So  I  gues  where  we  are  in  there,  and 
let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  if  he  would  withdraw  his 
unanimous>consent,  that  imfortu- 
nately,  we  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  amen<^ent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texa*  in  the  way  that  he  wanted 
to,  but  I  ^hink  we  can  perhaps  deal 
with  it  injconference,  but  I  think  we 
cannot  get  to  where  the  gentlenum 
from  New  xork  wants  to  get. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  insist 
upon  his  reservation  of  objections? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation  of  objection,  I 
would  say  jjast  say  again  that  I  have  all 
the  respect}  for  the  gentleman.  I  sup- 
port his  modification.  We  are  not  argu- 
ing the  merits.  I  will  not  withdraw  my 
objection.  Kot  only  that,  this  is  not 
just  the  beginning.  This  will  carry  on 
this  week.lnext  week,  and  the  week 


point  is  going  to  be  made 
has  to  be  fairness  in  this 


after.  The 
that  there 
House. 

I  object,  ilr.  Chairman. 

The  CHARMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  is  dsnied. 

Mr.  WAS]  nNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
that  event.  I  withdraw  the  unanimous- 
consent  req  nest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  it  has  al- 
ready been  objected  to. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
May  I  cojitinue  with  the  original 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mys<lf  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  understand  the  ob- 
jection of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  did  nc  t  really  concern  my  amend- 
ment. It  w«  s  on  something  totally  dif- 
ferent. I  w(uld  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman frori  New  York  as  well  as  the 
chairman,  tihe  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Moakley],  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tha  Committee  on  Rules  for 
making  my;  amendment  in  order  under 
the  rule,  and  also  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairnup,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
_-  r  Montgomery],  and  the 
chairman,  t  ie  gentleman  firom  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  As:  >IN],  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  ger  tleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
and  the  staffs  of  both  com- 
well  as  my  colleague,  the 
from       Michigan       [Mr. 


Dickinson], 
mittees  as 
gentleman 
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BomoR],  for  the  kind  remarks  he  made 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
very  straightforward.  It  would  add  a 
new  section  at  the  end  of  H.R.  1175 
which  directs  the  President  to  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  all  contracts  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Kuwait,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  include  a  preference 
for  the  employment  of  veterans  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield. 

A  vote  on  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment is  an  opportunity  to  provide  con- 
crete assistance  for  returning  veterans 
who  wish  to  go  back  to  Kuwait  and  be 
employed  by  Bechtel  and  Brown  & 
Root  and  some  of  the  companies  from 
my  area.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  those  who  may  not  other- 
wise be  employed  to  have  an  opiwr- 
tunity  to  be  fully  employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SisiSKY]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  proposed 
Washington  modification.  This  modi- 
fication would  have  incorporated  a  res- 
olution sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
firom  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart)  and  myself. 
That  measure.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 95,  would  have  expanded  employ- 
ment preference  to  all  veterans,  those 
from  Desert  Storm  and,  of  course,  our 
forgotten  Vietnam  veterans.  It  also  ex- 
tends preferences  to  our  small  and  mi- 
nority businesses,  a  preference  that  is 
currently  addressed  by  the  committee's 
report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  clearly  a  good 
public  policy,  and  I  urge  the  chairman 
to  revisit  these  issues  in  conference. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Washington]  if  he  agrees  that,  in  fact, 
the  kind  of  thing  that  they  were  sug- 
gesting, that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SISISKY]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Snmll  Business  Committee, 
the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  95,  is 
that  consistent  with  the  changes  in  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  was 
trying  to  offer  here  until  we  ran  into 
the  buzz  saw? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  consistent  with  that.  It  was  an  op- 
iwrtunity  for  the  House  to  not  only 
allow  that  but  it  picked  up  the  veter- 
ans of,  not  only  veterans  of  this  en- 
counter, but  all  previous  veterans,  and 
I  yielded  to  them  because  I  thought 
that  that  was  a  more  excellent  idea 


and  more  encompassing  and  broad,  and 
that  is  why  I  accepted  the  opportunity 
to  offer  that  as  a  substitute  for  mine. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  let  me  try 
and  suggest  something  here,  that  we 
vote  for  the  Washington  amendment 
that  is  before  us  here  with  the  under- 
standing that  what  we  will  try  and  do 
in  conference  is  to  do  the  Eckart-Sisi- 
sky  amendment  coming  out  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  both  of  the 
gentlemen,  I  cannot  tell  them  how 
upset  we  are  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  at 
the  treatment  we  had.  I  know  that  it  is 
a  serious  problem  that  you  are  dealing 
with  here.  It  probably  ought  to  be  done 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  if  the  House 
wants  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  reoffer  his  unanimous-consent 
request,  I  will  not  object  to  it  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  just  hope  that  the 
rest  of  the  House  is  listening  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  think 
as  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
we  know  how  strongly  he  feels  about 
that,  and  to  give  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  chance  to  do  that.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  won  a  lot  of  apprecia- 
tion on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  what  you  have 
done,  sir,  is  a  class  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  reoffer  his  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  to  offer  the  amendment, 
as  modified? 

AMENDMENT,  AS  MODIFIBD,  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  an 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment,  as  modifled.  offered  by  Mr. 
Washington:  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section; 

SEC.  SM.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  UNTTED  STATES 
SMALL  BU8INBS8K8  SEEKING  TO  BE- 
COME INVOLVED  IN  THE  REBUILD- 
ING OF  KUWArr. 

(a)  PiNDiNQS.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  The  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  together  with  allied  forces  have  suc- 
cessfully liberated  Kuwait  and  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  Kuwait  have  been 
fully  restored. 

(2)  Much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  In- 
frastructure, environment,  and  Industrial  ca- 
pacity of  Kuwait  and  reconstruction  of  Ku- 
wait's economy  is  desperately  needed. 

(3)  Small  businesses  have  always  been  the 
backbone  of  a  prosperous  United  States 
economy. 


(4)  57  percent  of  the  United  SUtes 
workforce,  totaling  more  than  67.000.000  Indi- 
viduals, are  employed  by  businesses  with 
fewer  than  500  employees  and  these  small 
businesses  account  for  50  percent  of  the 
goods  and  services  produced  by  all  United 
States  businesses. 

(5)  Small  and  minority  businesses  are  play- 
ing an  Increasingly  Important  role  In  pro- 
moting a  positive  trade  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  its  International  trading 
partners. 

(6)  Small  and  minority  businesses  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  helping  In  the  rebuild- 
ing and  reconstruction  of  Kuwait,  but  fice 
Inherent  difQcultles  In  competing  in  foreign 
markets  and  in  obtaining  a  share  of  procure- 
ment contracts  from  foreign  governments, 
particularly  procurement  contract*  which 
are  awarded  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  and  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  should  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  United  States  small 
businesses  seeking  to  become  Involved  In  the 
rebuilding  of  Kuwait; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  should  conduct  a  public 
Information  campaign  using  its  local  and  na- 
tional offices  to  advise  United  States  small 
and  minority  businesses  about  becoming  In- 
volved in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait; 

(3)  United  States  companies  that  have  been 
awarded  contracts  pertaining  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Kuwait  should  whenever  possible  seek 
to  subcontract  with  United  States  small  and 
minority  businesses;  and 

(4)  all  businesses  that  have  been  awarded 
contracts  pertaining  to  the  rebuilding  of  Ku- 
wait should  seek  to  hire,  where  appropriate, 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Washing- 
ton] has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  kindly  acceding  to 
the  request  so  that  this  amendment 
can  be  considered.  I  understand  his  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  what 
does  that  mean?  This  amendment  em- 
bodies House  Concurrent  Resolution  95 
which  enjoyed  very  diverse  bipartisan 
support  and  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  contracts  for  the  re- 
building of  Kuwait  include  preferences 
for  all  veterans  of  Armed  Forces  in- 
cluding those  from  the  Vietnam  war  as 
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well   as  small  business  and  minority 
and  disadvantaged  businesses. 

Mr.  COLUNS  of  lliino«s,  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  war  in  the  gutf  is  over,  ttie  fight 
against  racial  discrimination  is  entering  a  new 
arena. 

Noun  that  ttie  time  has  come  to  begin  the 
multtxllion  dollar  rebuilding  of  Kuwait  with  the 
United  States  being  asked  by  the  Kuwaitis  to 
play  a  major  role,  we  must  ensure  ttiat  all 
United  States  firms  are  treated  fairly.  An  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  prosperous  ef- 
fort must  be  extended  to  all  companies,  with- 
out artificial  or  dscriminatory  boundaries  being 
drawn  between  one  and  the  next. 

Yet,  there  are  some  irxlications  ttiat  minor- 
ity-owned businesses  are  not  being  included 
in  the  process.  The  Kuwaiti  Government  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
are  putting  togettier  a  trip  for  certain  large  cor- 
porations and  Members  of  Congress  to  lay  the 
groundwodt  for  the  comprehensive  effort  Ap- 
parently, there  are  no  black  nor  Hispanic 
Members  of  Congress  nor  any  minority  busi- 
ness representatives  slated  to  be  on  the  trip. 
There  is  concern  that  ttie  result  will  be  a  fail- 
ure of  mirK)rity-owned  businesses  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  rebuikJing  contracts  or 
subcontracts.  The  Kuwaiti  Ambassador  to  ttie 
United  States  has  agreed  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Congresskmal  Black  Caucus  dur- 
ing April.  But  even  ttiat  offer  has  only  minimal 
value  as  many  of  ttie  plans  are  being  drawn 
up  during  March. 

In  an  operation  as  lucrative  as  ttie  retxjiktng 
of  a  country,  tliere  will  be  no  excuse  for  minor- 
ity-owned fimis  receiving  anything  less  than  a 
fair  share  of  ttie  contract  awards.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  action  be  initiated  now  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  opportunities,  or  else  it  will  be 
too  late. 

If  Kuwait  wants  America's  help,  it  must  urv 
derstarKJ  ttiat,  ak>ng  with  certain  benefits  and 
privileges  come  certain  responsibilities.  In 
dealing  with  the  United  States,  one  must  know 
ttiat  racial  prejudk»  will  not  be  tolerated.  Fair, 
open  corrpetitxxi,  wittiout  special  advantages 
arid  preferences  for  a  select  cadre  of  favored 
companies,  is  imperative.  We  must  insist — and 
even  demand— 4hat  ttie  Kuwaiti  Government 
conform  to  this  vital  AmerKan  principle,  espe- 
ciaNy  when  contracting  with  our  country. 

We  gave  ttiem  back  their  country.  The  least 
ttiey  can  do  is  give  us  ttieir  respect  for  our 
democratK  way  of  life  and  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  ttie  Kuwaiti 
Government  to  reconskler  the  manner  and  im- 
pact of  ttieir  contract-letting  procedures  and 
attitudes.  A  dose  of  discrimination  coukj  quKk- 
ly  poison  ttie  current  wel  of  good  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Washington]. 

The  cunendment.  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
No.  6  printed  in  part  2  of  House  Report 
103-17. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentlenuui 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brtamt]  rise? 
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AMINDMENT  offered  by  MR.  BRYANT 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  ameiidinent. 

The  (jlHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate \,he  amendment. 

The  tjext  of  the  amendmenf  is  as  fol- 
lows:    I 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bryant  of 
Texas:  At  the  end  of  title  I  (pasre  7,  after  line 
14),  inseft  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  IWJwrTHHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS  TO  INDI- 
I  RECT-HIRK  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
I       ON  NONPAYING  PLEDGING  NATION& 

(a)  GaiERAL  Rule.— Effective  as  of  the  end 
of  tbe^lx-month  i)erlod  t>eginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  stiall  withhold  payments  to 
any  noapaylng  pledging  nation  that  would 
otherwite  be  paid  as  reimbursements  for  ex- 
penses it  Indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  that  nation. 

(b)  NONPAYING  Pledging  Nation  De- 
fined.—tor  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "nonpaying  pledging  nation"  means  a 
foreign  nation  that  tias  pledged  to  the  United 
States  m  defraying  the  Incremental  costs  of 
Operatian  Desert  Shield  and  which  has  not 
paid  to  the  United  States  the  full  amount  so 
pledged] 

(c)  r^ease  of  Withheld  Amounts.— When 
a  natloi  affected  by  subsection  (a)  has  paid 
to    the:  United    States    the    full    amount 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
e  amounts  wittiheld  from  pajrment 
to  sutnectlon  (a). 

CHAIRMAN.    Pursuant    to    the 

e  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 

]  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 

d  a  Member  in  opposition  will 

be  rec^mized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  opp<isition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is 
reognined  for  5  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  imendment. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tlemar  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  ^RYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  Amer- 
ica hail  once  again  gone  far  across  the 
sea  an  i  invested  enormous  amounts  of 
money,  spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
money,  and  given  up  precious  lives  for 
the  be  lefit  of  another  country,  an  ac- 
tion f<r  which  America  is  proud,  and 
also  aj  I  action  for  which  Americans  ex- 
pect tD  see  our  allies  participate  in 
paying  for. 

I  thj  nk  we  are  all  waiting  to  see  if 
the  al  ies  will  pay  their  fair  share  of 
this  e  lormously  expensive  and  risky 
undert  aking.  The  allies  pledged  to  con- 
tributi  I  $53.5  billion  to  offset  American 
costs  )f  the  operations  in  the  gulf  for 
calend  it  years  1990  and  1991.  To  this 
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their  pledgjes,  then  we  will  not  pay  to 
those  nonpiaylng  nations  the  $2  billion 
in  reimburfcements  which  we  now  send 
to  them  fo^  their  government  workers, 
which  are  called  indirect-hire  person- 
nel that  n0w  work  in  our  military  in- 
stallations abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  indirect-hire  person- 
nel are  the  76,000  indirect  personnel 
employees  jof  foreign  governments  that 
work  to  defend  their  nation  in  our 
military  facilities,  and  today,  45  years 
after  Worlft  War  n,  incredibly  we  still 
send  abouti  S2  billion  a  year  overseas  to 
reimburse  {these  countries  for  the  use 
of  these  employees  of  theirs,  which  are 
there  to  dejfend  their  country,  not  ours. 
Last  yeai",  I  worked  closely  with  the 
chairman  Of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  tflie  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  AspiN]  and  this  House  passed 
an  amendsient  that  would  phase  out 
that  8ub8i4y  over  the  next  3  years.  Un- 
that  amendment  was 
dropped  injthe  conference  committee.  I 
submit  to  Members  that  this  is  an  op- 
for  Members  to  utilize  that, 
ialistic  and  outmoded  pay- 
incentive  to  see  that  those 
Lt  agreed  to  help  pay  costs  of 
the  Desert;  Storm  will  do  so  within  the 
next  6  motnths.  If  they  do  not,  under 
the  termai  of  this  amendment,  they 
would  not  receive  their  portion  of  the 
$2  billion  reimbursement  from  the 
American  bucpayers. 

I  submit  to  Members  that  it  would  tte 
unfair  to  [the  American  taxpayers  to 
continue  to  subsidize  for- 
lent  workers  who  right 
be  paid  by  their  own  gov- 
regardless  of  Desert  Storm 
lyway.  However,  it  would  be 
for  the  American  taxpayers 
to  pay  thfese  foreign  government  em- 
ployees w|ien  those  governments  have 
their  pledges  to  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tim^ 
Mr.    Die 
think  mo4 
probably 
problem 
of  this.  I 


port  unity 
I  think, 
ment,  as 
nations  tt 


they   have  actually   paid   only 


ask  them 
eign   govet' 
now  shouli^ 
emment, 
pledges,  al 
an  outrage 


S14.9  union:  $12.2  billion  was  paid  in 
cash,  md  S2.7  billion  in  in-kind  con- 
tribut  ons,  or  only  28  percent  of  their 
comm  tments. 

The]  e  are,  I  think,  realistic  hopes 
that  t  ley  will  pay  their  contributions 
in  fui: .  I  am  proposing  an  amendment 
which  would  put  our  allies  on  notice 
that  ;hey  must  meet  their  pledges 
wlthiq  6  months,  and  if  they  do  not  pay 


INSON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

t  of  these  amendments  are 

good  idea,  and  I  have  no 

th  them  with  the  exception 

ink  it  is  probably  the  worst 

of  those  that  are  offered. 

If  I  understand  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment,  those  nations  who  are 
making  pledges  to  reimburse  the  Unit- 
ed States] for  our  expenditures  in  the 
Persian  (tulf.  this  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  United  States  from  reim- 
bursing tiiose  coimtries  from  hiring 
their  nationals,  unless  they  live  up  to 
that  pledge.  The  pledges  have  been 
freely  given,  and  now  are  we  going  to 
put  a  revdrse  spin  on  it,  and  say,  "OK, 
you  freeljfj  made  a  pledge.  If  you  don't 
live  up  to  it  we  will  penalize  you.  We 
will  not  ajlow  you  to  hire  your  nation- 
als." 

The  genjtleman  siieaks  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxps  yer  paying  these  people.  This 
is  a  pass-i  hrough  from  the  gifts  of  the 
pledges  tlie  third-party  countries  are 
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putting  up,  as  I  understand  it.  So  when 
the  gentleman  says  the  United  States 
taxpayere.  we  are  also  talking  about 
money  that  other  countries  including 
Japan,  Korea,  Turkey,  and  others  have 
given  into  this  pot  of  money. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  and  wonder  if  I  did 
misunderstand  it. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  prohibition  on  the  United  States 
hiring  any  person,  but  the  present 
practice  of  reimbursing  foreign  govern- 
ments in  a  sxmi  that  now  is  equivalent 
to  $2  billion  a  year  for  the  costs  they 
incur  in  hiring  their  own  employees, 
which  they  then  loaned  to  our  military 
facilities  which  are  there  to  defend 
them,  not  the  United  States,  would  be 
phased  out  under  the  amendment.  This 
passed  last  year.  That  amendment  was 
dropped  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Forces  bill  in  conference. 

What  I  am  sajring  today,  is  if  they  do 
not  pay  their  pledges  to  Desert  Storm 
within  6  months,  we  will  not  pay  that 
reimbursement.  It  is  a  very  small 
thing,  but  surely  it  would  be  out- 
rageous for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  reimburse  them  and  subsidize 
them  at  a  time,  if  it  turns  out  they  do 
not  make  good  on  their  pledges. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this.  I 
do  not  want  to  stretch  it  out.  I  do  not 
even  want  to  deal  with  It. 

I  am  reading  from  the  explanation 
that  was  given  to  me  by  my  staff  that 
the  amendment  would  not  allow  reim- 
bursements for  foreign  employees  at 
U.S.  bases  unless  the  nation  involved 
lives  up  to  the  amount  pledged  in  sup- 
port of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  In 
other  words,  they  have  made  a  free- 
wheel offer,  and  now  we  say.  "OK,  if 
you  don't  live  up  to  your  offer,  then  we 
cannot  reimburse  you  to  hire  your  na- 
tional employees  on  U.S.  bases."  I 
think  it  would  be  counterproductive  If 
that  explanation  is  right. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  would  just  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  bill  itself.  It  simply 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
under  that  circumstance,  should  with- 
hold payments  to  any  noni)aying  pledg- 
ing nation.  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  hiring  any  person 
we  want  to  hire,  but  we  will  not  give 
money  to  the  country. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3rleld,  let  me  try  and  explain  something 
here  that  I  think  we  are  missing  in  the 
explanation.  We  can  see  if  I  am  right 
about  this,  and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  if  this  is  the 
right  explanation. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment, 
what  happens  Is  that  when  these  for- 
eign nationals  are  hired,  they  are  hired 
by  the  host  country,  and  then  they  are 
assigned  to  do  work  in  connection  with 
the  U.S.  forces  there.  At  some  point  we 
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then  reimburse  the  host  country  for 
their  hiring  of  the  local  foreign  nation- 
als, so  that  the  Government  of  Japan 
hires  these  people  to  work  for  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  then  we  turn  around  and 
reimburse.  What  the  gentleman's 
amendment  says  is  that  if  they  have 
not  paid  up  on  their  pledge,  we  will  not 
pay  the  reimbursement,  which  seems 
to  me  to  go  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  which  is  that  the  government 
is  not  paying  up  on  the  pledges. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand.  So 
Japan  has  paid  J1.4  billion  plus  to  date; 
they  have  pledged  J9  billion  more.  Now, 
what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  is  to 
say  that  Japan  made  a  bad  mistake. 
We  are  going  to  penalize  Japan  if  they 
do  not  get  the  United  States  the  whole 
$9  billion  within  6  months.  I  really 
think  we  are  not  being  very  smart  in 
this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
time  has  expired.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  AspiN]  was  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  here  Is  something 
that  we  ought  to  pass.  Clearly,  if  Japan 
is  way  short  of  their  $9  billion,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  make  it  up  with 
this  technique,  but  If  it  is  close,  we 
could  make  it  up. 

In  any  case,  it  offers  an  incentive, 
and  I  think  the  House  would  be  wise  to 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  conclude  by  observing  that 
Japan  says  they  will  pay  in  6  months, 
and  if  there  is  concern  in  this  House 
about  Japan,  we  are  asking  them  to  do 
what  they  said  they  will  do. 

However,  we  are  way  beyond  the  time 
in  this  Congress  in  which  we  should 
have  asked  a  long  time  ago,  our  friends 
abroad,  our  allies,  to  begin  paying 
their  fair  share  of  the  common  defense. 
This  reimbursement  we  make  is  totally 
unjustifiable,  anyway,  and  we  should 
have  eliminated  it  last  year  when  the 
House  passed  a  gradual  elimination  of 
it.  but  we  lost  that  in  conference. 

My  amendment  says  if  our  allies  do 
not  pony  up  with  their  pledges,  we  will 
not  mail  a  check  for  the  reimburse- 
ment. That  is  reasonable.  I  think  it  is 
fair.  I  think  it  is  time  we  made  a  little 
bit  of  a  strong  statement  with  regard 
to  burdensharing.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  adopt  the  amendment. 

D  1640 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Downey).  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
No.  7.  printed  in  part  2  of  House  Report 
102-17. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MCCL06KEY 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  — an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCloskey:  At 
the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

nC  .  RXUEF  FROM  RBQtJIIIEiaNTB  FOB  RB- 
DUCnON  IN  CIVILIAN  PKR80HNIL 
DURINC  FISCAL  TSAR  IMl 

(a)  Waiver.— In  Implementing  the  reduc- 
tions In  the  defense  acquisition  workforce 
required  by  section  905  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991 
(Public  Law  101-510;  10*  Stot.  1621),  the  re- 
ductions allocated  to  a  Department  of  De- 
fense Installation  or  facility  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1991  shall  not  apply  If  that  Instal- 
lation or  facility  experiences  an  Increase  in 
workload  during  flscal  year  1961  (compared 
to  Its  workload  during  fiscal  year  1990)  of  4 
percent  or  more  as  a  direct  result  of  activi- 
ties undertaken  In  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

(b)  FUNDINO.— No  funds  may  be  expended 
during  fiscal  year  1991  for  any  Incremental 
cost  to  the  Department  of  Defense  attrib- 
utable to  subsection  (a)  other  than  funds 
transferred  from  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  or  the  Persian  Gulf  Working  C^apltal 
Account  pursuant  to  an  approin^tions  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
the  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  Is  very  simple  and  has  the 
strong  support  of  Chairman  Aspin  and 
numerous  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

It  is  a  temporary  response  to  sub- 
stantial workload  increases  being  real- 
ized at  defense  acquisition  work  force 
DOD  civilian  installations  because  of 
the  contributions  they  have  been  mak- 
ing and  are  making  and,  quite  frankly, 
will  continue  to  make  through  Oper- 
ations Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield. 

ESssentially,  the  amendment  says 
that  if  there  will  be  or  has  been  a  4-per- 
cent increase  in  workload  because  of 
Operations  Desert  Storm  and  Desert 
Shield,  there  will  not  be  a  previously 
mandated  4  percent  in  the  work  force. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  give  the 
Department  of  Defense  flexibility  to 
have  the  work  force  to  meet  work  de- 
mands resulting  firom  the  war. 

Last  year,  section  905  of  the  author- 
ization bill  which  came  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate rather  arbitrarily  mandated  reduc- 
tions of  4  percent  per  year  for  5  years 
in  acquisition  work  force  end  strength 
levels.  This  amendment  will  lift  this 
personnel  reduction  provision  only  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  That  is  only  for  this 
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year  and  the  5-year  period  for  installa- 
tions which  have  experienced  the 
forced  increase  in  workload  because  of 
Desert  Storm. 

It  also  provides  for  flexibility  in  that 
it  would  not  prevent  the  Department  of 
Defense  firom  cutting  back  on  work 
force  and  personnel  strengrths  where 
there  have  been  drops  in  workload  or 
where  they  so  decide. 

So  this  is  a  narrowly  focused  amend- 
ment which  only  affects  installations 
which  have  contributed  substantially 
in  support  of  Operations  Desert  Storm 
and  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  will 
have  to  continue  to  do  so. 

I  might  note  that  on  the  funding  side 
no  funds  may  be  expended  other  than 
funds  transferred  from  the  defense  co- 
operation account  and  the  working 
capital  gulf  account. 

Section  905  defined  acquisition  work 
force  as  broad  categories  within  spe- 
cific military  commands. 

So  I  note  that  beside  being  important 
to  the  ongoing  security  of  our  Nation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  also  affects  the  civil- 
ian economies  in  many,  many  districts 
and  States. 

Members  should  know  that  we  have 
received  many  phone  calls  in  my  office 
that  if  they  have  installations  involv- 
ing the  Army  Information  System 
Command,  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand, the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
Naval  Research  Engrlneering  Command, 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Navy 
Sea  Systems  Command,  Naval  Space 
and  Warfare  Systems  Command,  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command,  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  Air  Force  Commu- 
nications Command,  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  and  others,  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  positive  benefit  and 
provide  for  greater  work  force  flexibil- 
ity and  workload  in  their  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
taken  a  look  at  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
and  find  it  to  be  a  very  good  solution 
to  what  is  a  unique  problem  here. 

When  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
was  adopted  last  year,  it  was  not  envi- 
sioned that  many  of  the  DOD  facilities 
affected  by  the  4-percent  per  year  per- 
sonnel reduction  mandated  by  section 
905  would  at  this  time  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  a  sig- 
nificant surge  in  workload. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  pro- 
poses to  build  a  measure  of  flexibility 
into  the  current  law.  This  amendment 
would  enable  the  Department  to  deal 
with  the  unforeseen  consequences  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  operation,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  mandated  reduction  in  the  ac- 
quisition work  force  contained  in  last 
year's  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept  the  gentle- 
nuui's  amendment  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
questicn  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the   gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

MCCtO  JKEY]. 

The  I  jnendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  t  ny  further  amendments?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  committee 
amend  nent  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute ,  as  modified,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  as 
amend  »d,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  nilp,  the  Committee  rises. 

the  Committee  rose; 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
.  DdwNEY,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
Cornmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
of  the  Union,  reported  that 
Cbmmittee,  having  had  under  the 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1175)  to  au- 
supplemental  appropriations 
year  1991  in  connection  with 
operations  in  and  around  the  Persian 
Gulf  ]  iresently  known  as  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
111,  rei  )orted  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  I  Ji  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  question  is  or- 
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Is  ajseparate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amend  ment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopte  d  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ' 

If  nqt,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The 
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unendment  was  agreed  to. 
SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
is  on   the   engrossment  and 
fading  of  the  bill, 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
lime. 


re  id 


MOnOf  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFEKED  BY  MR.  COX  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

30X  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
motion  to  recommit. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 

opposed  to  the  bill? 
COX  of  California.    I   am,   Mr. 


SPEAKEai    pro    tempore.    The 
will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 


Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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QOX  of  California  moves  to  reconmiit 

H.R.    1175   to   the   Committee   on 

Services  with  instructions  to  report 

back  to  the  House  forthwith  with 

following  amendment: 

.6  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 


(2)  Twenty-eight  American  soldiers  were 
killed  by  a  SCUD  ballistic  missile  in  Oper- 
ation Desert;  Storm. 

(3)  Patriot  missiles  successfully  defended 
against  other  SCUD  ballistic  missiles  indis- 
criminately fired  at  the  civilian  populations 
of  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  proving  that  bal- 
listic missiU  defenses  can  work. 

(4)  The  proliferation  of  ballistic  missile  ca- 
pabilities iai  ongoing,  with  an  estimated  24 
nations  expected  to  have  such  capability  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

(5)  The  Soviet  Union,  according  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  Is  engaged  In 
a  strategic:  modernization  program  which 
"will  substantially  improve  their  strategic 
capabilitlesT. 

(6)  Recent  trends  in  the  Soviet  Union  away 
from  democratization  and  toward  Increased 
power  exeroised  by  the  military  and  KGB, 
evidenced  li  the  military  crackdown  in  the 
Baltics,  griv«  rise  to  concerns  about  future 
Soviet  inteotions. 

(7)  Thera  currently  exist  no  defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles  of  all  ranges  for  the 
American  people. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress. — ^It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  th|it — 

(1)  the  AiBerican  people  deserve  to  be  pro- 
tected froni  ballistic  missiles  of  all  ranges 
fired  from  aliywhere  on  Earth: 

(2)  the  prptection  of  the  American  people 
from  ballistic  missiles  of  all  ranges  fired 
from  anywnere  on  EUirth  must  be  a  national 
imperative  ^nd  congressional  priority;  and 

(3)  the  Ad^ninistration  should  negotiate  an 
agreement  iwith  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  allow  the  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  de4l03rment  of  defenses  against  bal- 
listic missifes  of  all  ranges  fired  from  any- 
where on : 

Mr.  DIClONSON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  [the  motion  to  recommit  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SP: 
tion  is  hi 
to  read. 

The  Clek-k  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPBAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman fi<om  California  [Mr.  Cox]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KY^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of 
this  motion  to  recommit  is  simply  to 
put  the  Congress  on  record  as  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  it  is  time  that  we  rec- 
ognize thfl  importance  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defences. 


R  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
The  Clerk  will  continue 


8BC    Sf«.    8SN8E    OP    CCMXGRESS    CONCERNING 
BALUSnC  MISSILK  DEFENSES. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  1  allistic  missiles  were  used  against 
United  States  and  allied  forces  deployed  in 
the  Pe  sian  Gulf. 
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I  do  no8  think  most  of  us  would  dis- 
agree witl  that  proposition. 

We  tried  to  construct  this  in  a  way 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  tUis  body.  The  findings,  essen- 
tially, po^t  out  the  fact,  remind  us  all 
of  the  faot  that  Scud  missiles  for  the 
first  tim«  killed  Americans.  Twenty- 
eight  Americans  lost  their  lives  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  a  ballistic  mis- 
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sile  defense  that  could  work  to  prevent 
that  attack.  Scud  missiles,  however, 
were  destroyed  by  the  Patriot  missile 
in  every  other  case  in  which  it  was 
laiuched. 

The  American  people  deserve  to  be 
protected  against  ballistic  missile  at- 
tack, as  well  as  people  living  abroad  or 
American  forces  deployed  abroad. 

So,  because  we  know  that  this  is  a 
national  imperative,  because  the 
American  people  have  now  seen  for  the 
first  time  on  C-SPAN  the  kind  of  de- 
struction which  exists  if  you  do  not 
have  a  ballistic  missile  defense  and 
they  have  also  seen  how  such  defenses 
can  in  fact  work,  I  think  they  are 
going  to  rightfully  demand  of  us  that 
we  provide  the  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  the  development  and  testing 
and  eventually  deployment  of  the  sys- 
tem that  would  protect  the  American 
people. 

Now,  in  the  sense  of  Congress,  we  ex- 
press that  it  is  the  sense  that  the 
American  people  deserve  to  be  pro- 
tected. I  think  that  is  something  we 
would  all  agree  with,  that  the  protec- 
tion should  be  a  national  imperative,  a 
congressional  priority.  That  ought  to 
be  our  responsibility. 

Finally,  we  ask  the  administration  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  which  would  allow  the  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  defenses  against  these  bal- 
listic missile  defenses. 

We  are  engaged  in  defense  and  space 
talks  with  the  Soviets  right  now.  Right 
now  they  will  not  agree  to  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  We  are  simply 
suggesting  that  the  administration— 
we  are  suggesting  to  the  administra- 
tion that  the  administration  should 
continue  those  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  some- 
thing on  which  all  Members  of  this 
body  can  agree,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
an  important  statement  for  us  to  make 
because  if  there  is  any  lesson  that  we 
have  learned  from  Desert  Storm,  it  is 
that  it  is  time  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  protection  to  our  peo- 
ple firom  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
3rield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  &-om 
Illinois  [Mr.  Htde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  for  bringing  up  this  mere 
sense-of-Congress  resolution.  It  just 
makes  a  statement,  and  it  does  so 
within  the  context  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  ballistic  missile  defenses  at  all 
in  this  country. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  have  seen  on 
television  night  after  night  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Scud  missiles  coming  in  and 
Patriots  shooting  them  down,  it  would 
seem  that  we  in  this  country  ought  to 
avail  ourselves  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and,  indeed,  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defenses. 


The  beauty  of  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  it  does  not  call  for  a  rejection  or 
repudiation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  sim- 
ply says,  "Hey,  we  have  no  defense  for 
ballistic  missiles.  We  ought  to  have  a 
defense  for  ballistic  missiles,  and  we 
should  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  would  allow  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  de- 
velopment of  defenses  against  ballistic 
missiles  of  all  ranges  fired  fipom  any- 
where on  Earth."  That  protects  us 
from  being  blindsided  from  some  Qad- 
hafi  or  some  ayatoUah  or  some  Saddam 
Hussein;  it  protects  the  entire  country. 

It  is  foolish,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is 
counterproductive  not  to  at  least  con- 
sider negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  modification  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  so  that  we  might  avail  our- 
selves of  this  defense. 

So  I  would  hope  this,  of  all  things, 
does  not  get  politicized  and  that  it  gets 
the  full  support  from  a  gentleman 
whose  judgment  I  respect  on  matters  of 
defense,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ASPIN]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traxler).  Is  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin opposed  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am.  yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  motion.  Let  me  just  say 
that  what  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
just  spoken,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
have  just  talked  a  little  bit  about  is  a 
very,  very  important  issue  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reexamine,  and  that  is 
the  role  of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  ballistic  missile  defenses,  how 
much  we  spend  on  it.  SDI.  and  other 
things. 

Clearly,  the  issue  of  the  success  of 
the  Patriot  is  going  to  add  to  a  re- 
newed debate  this  year  on  the  whole 
topic. 

Basically,  for  us  to  deal  with  it  here 
at  this  time  is  not  the  right  point.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  chance  when  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  comes  to  the 
floor,  and  the  Speaker  says  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  before  the  Memorial 
Day  recess.  We  will  have  ample  time  to 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  these  issues 
and  to  discuss  these  positions  then. 

So  I  would  urge  that  we  do  not  clut- 
ter up  the  supplemental  with  issues 
that  will  clearly  be  debated  at  greater 
length  and  at  greater  opportunity  for 
all  of  us  when  the  authorization  bill 
comes  up  in  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  rejection 
of  this  motion  and  passage  of  the  bill 
without  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 


quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  145,  nays 
281,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  47] 

YEAS— 145 

AlUrd 

Grandy 

FazoD 

Archer 

Gonderton 

Porter 

Armey 

Hall(TX) 

Pnrsell 

Bilker 

Hasoock 

Qnllleii 

Baltencer 

Hanwn 

Bamata  d 

Barrett 

Hasten 

RaTeael 

Barton 

Haye*(LA) 

Rhodes 

Bateman 

Hefley 

Rlnaldo 

Bereater 

Heiger 

Rltter 

Btllrakls 

Hobaon 

Rocers 

BUley 

HoUoway 

Rohrabar.her 

Bodmer 

Hopkins 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Broomneld 

Houchton 

Roth 

Biumlnc 

Hackaby 

Santonmi 

BunoD 

Hunter 

Sazton 

Callaliaii 

Hutto 

Schaefer 

Camp 

Hyde 

Schlff 

Camptell  (CA> 

Inbofe 

Scholxe 

Ireland 

Senaenbrenner 

Coble 

James 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Johnson  (CD 

Shoater 

Comben 

Kaslch 

Skeen 

Coz(CA) 

Kolbe 

Slaochter  (VA) 

Crane 

Kyl 

Smith  (NJ) 

Connlnrham 

Ls^omarslno 

Smith  (OR 

Dannemeyer 

Lent 

Smith  (TX 

DavU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Solomon 

DeLay 

Lewts(FL) 

Spenoe 

Derrick 

Uffatfoot 

SteaniB 

Dickinson 

LlTlncston 

Stomp 

Doollttle 

LoweiT(CA) 

Sondqolst 

Doman  (CA) 

Martin 

Taozln 

Dreler 

McCandlev 

Taylor  (NO 

Duncan 

McCollum 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCrery 

Thomas  (WT) 

Emerson 

McDade 

Upton 

Fawell 

McEwen 

ValenUne 

Fields 

McGrath 

VanderJac 

t 

nail 

McMUlan  (NO 

Vucanovlcl 

I 

Franks  (CD 

Michel 

Walker 

Oallecly 

Miller  (WA) 

Weber 

Gallo 

Mollnarl 

Weldoa 

Gekas 

Moorbead 

WoU 

OllchreM 

Morrison 

WyUe 

Oilman 

Myers 

Younc(AKl 

GUwrlch 

Nichols 

Younr  (FLI 

GoodUnr 

Noasle 

Zlmmer 

Ooas 

Ozley 

Qradlson 

Packard 

■ 

NAYS— 281 

Abercromble 

Browder 

DeLauro 

Brown 

Delloms 

Alexander 

Brace 

Dicks 

Anderson 

Bryant 

Dlncell 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bustamante 

Dixon 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Byron 

Donnelly 

Andrews  (TX) 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Dooley 

Annunzlo 

Cardln 

Dor(an(NI] 

) 

Anthony 

Carper 

Downey 

Dait>la 

Dwyer 

Applecate 

Can- 

Aaptn 

Chapman 

Atkins 

Clay 

Dymally 

AttColn 

Clement 

Early 

Baochoi 

CI  Inter 

P.Rkart 

Barnard 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edwards  (G 

A) 

Bellenson 

Collins  (IL) 

Edwards  (T 

X) 

Bennett 

Collins  (MI) 

Encel 

BenUey 

Condlt 

Enrliah 

Bermao 

Conyen 

^drelch 

BevlU 

Cooper 

Espy 

Blltaray 

Costello 

Evans 

Boehlert 

CoBfhlln 

FaaoeU 

Bonlor 

Cox(IL) 

Fado 

Borskl 

Coyne 

Felchan 

BoDCher 

Cramer 

Flake 

Boxer 

Darden 

FocUetU 

deUOarta 

Ford  (MI) 

Brooks 

DeFaslo 

Ford(TN) 
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Frank  (MA) 

Ftost 

a*ydM 

attdetaon 

Gephardt 

0«i«n 

OtbtiOBS 

OUbnor 

Oonaalei 

Oordon 

Ony 

Onen 

Oaartnl 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

HairU 

Hatcber 

Hayes  (IL) 

Heftier 

Henry 

Hettel 

Hoacland 

HocbtanieckDer 

Horn 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hu(he« 

Jaooba 

JefTeraon 

Jenklna 

Johnion  (SD) 

Johnaton 

Jonea  (OA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonti 

KanJOfSkI 

Kaplar 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecska 

Ktaf 

Kolter 

Kopetakl 

Kostmayer 

LaPaloe 

Lancaster 

I^ntos 

IaRocco 

Lanrhlln 
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KCA) 
KFL) 

LenndO) 

L«wla(OA) 

Uplaskl 

Uoyd 

Loaf 

Lowey(NY) 

Uiken 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Maitlnei 


Matsal 

HavTooles 

ManoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHocta 

McMUlen(MD) 

licNolty 

Heyen 

Mf&nw 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Monteomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morella 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murttaa 

Nacle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owena(UT) 

Pallone 

Panetu 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Peaae 

Pdoat 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poahard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Ray 

Reed 

Resula 

Richardson 

Rides 

Rlos 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 


Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

SlBlsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

SUuchUr(NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

SwUl 

Synar 

TalloD 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Unaoeld 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Welas 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zellir 


NOT  VOTING— 5 


OUckman  Levlne  (CA)  Udall 

Hammerschmldt     Miller  (OH) 

D  1717 

Messrs.  SAXTON.  HUCKABY,  BILI- 
RAKIS,  HOLLOWAY,  and  RINALDO 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

a  1720 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  MAJORFTY  LEADER 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  inform  Members,  so  they 
can  plan  their  schedules  accordingly, 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  at  5:30  and  ask  for 
a  rule  to  bring  up  the  bill  on  the  RTC 
yet  this  evening.  It  will  take  a  half- 
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hour  or  45  minutes  in  the  Committee 
on  R  lies.  It  will  take  an  hour  of  debate 
on  tl  e  rule,  and  then  probably  an  hour 
of  de  bate  on  the  bill  itself.  So  we  are 
talking  about  7:30,  8  o'clock,  or  9 
o'clock  before  that  bill  is  before  us.  I 
just  wanted  Members  to  know  what  the 
plan  ia  for  this  evening. 


Mr 
is  ai. 


Speaker,  as  Members  know,  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 


and  t  ime  is  important. 

This  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Trajler).  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage 3f  the  bill. 

Thi  I  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Spea  cer  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  sffea  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrj  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recoi  ded  vote. 

I  ecorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Th !  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  398,  noes  25, 
not  tjoting  8,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  48] 


Aberd  nnble 
Acken  lan 
Alexai  ler 
All&rd 
Anden  an 
Andrei  s  (ME) 
Andrei « (NJ) 
Andrei  t  (TX) 
Annnn  Ao 
Anthoi  ly 
Applet  ite 
Archei 
Arme] 
Aspln 
Atkini 
AuCoU 1 
Bacchi  s 
Baker 
Bamaid 
Barrett 
Bartoi 
Batem  u> 
Bennei  t 
Bentl<  t 
Bereul  er 
Bermai 
Bevlll 
Bllbrar 
BlUral  Is 
BlUey 
BoehU  rt 
Borsk: 
Bouch  If 
Boxer 
Brewsier 
Brook  i 
Broon  neld 
Browd  ir 
Brown 
Brace 
Bryan, 
Bunnl)  ig 
Burtoi  I 
Bnsta  nante 
Byron 


Camp 

CampI  ell  (CA) 

CampI  ell  (CO) 

Cardli 

Carpa 

Carr 

cnuuuier 

C%ap4an 

Clay 

CHemebt 

Cllngtr 

Coble 

Colenam  (MO) 

C^olen  in  (TX) 

Colin  I  (IL) 


AYES— 398 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cooper 

Costello 

CoughltB 

Cox(IL) 

Ck)yne 

Cramer 

Oane 

Cunnlngtuun 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  laOarxa 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

DooUttle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

EekHt 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

EncUsh 

Eidrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fasoell 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Oejdenaon 


Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GUchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Gordon 

Goes 

Oray 

Oreen 

Guarlnl 

GondersoD 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefher 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobeon 

Hochbnieckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hntto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CD 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 


Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lsgomarsini 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

LaRoooo 

LAoghlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA  I 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llghtfoot 

Uplnskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Marlines 

Matsnl 

Mavroules 

Maiioli 

McCandleas 

MoCloskey 

McCoUum 

MoCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McOratb 

McHugh 

McMillan 

McMlUen 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mflime 

MlUer  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohaa 

Montgomer  ' 

Moody 

Mooriiead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

NichoU 

Nowak 


Ballenger 

Bellenson 

Boehner 

Conyen 

C(n(CA) 

DeLiy 

Delloms 

Oradlson 

Grandy 
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(IC) 
(»D) 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poehard 

Price 

PorseU 

()ulllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rog-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 


Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

SchUr 

Schroeder 

Schulxe 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

NOES— 25 

Hancock 

Henry 

Houghton 

Klug 

McCrery 

Michel 

Nnssle 

Penny 

Sensenbrenner 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Shaw 

Shays 

Shnster 

Slkorskl 

SUlsky 

Sksggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stekes 

Studds 

Sondqnlst 

Swett 

Swia 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TotrtoelU 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unaoeld 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovidi 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Welas 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

ZellfT 

Zlmmer 


Stenholm 

Stomp 

Thomas  (CA) 

Towns 

Valentine 

Visclosky 

Walker 
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So  thd  bill  was  passed. 
The  n  suit  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


Kleczka 
Levlne  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 


Murtha 
Udall 
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The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  military  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  for  defense  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
to  improve  military  personnel  benefits 
and  veterans  benefits,  particularly  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
served  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
rollcall  vote  No.  48  on  H.R.  1175  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


Mrs. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
BYRON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material   on   H.R.    1175,    the  bill   just 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1730 

AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  1175,  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill,  H.R.  1175,  as  amended, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make  such 
clerical  and  technical  corrections,  in- 
cluding corrections  in  the  title  and  sec- 
tion numbers  and  cross-references,  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traxl£R).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5 
P.M.  FRIDAY,  MARCH  15,  1991,  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  805,  RE- 
STORING EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  5 
p.m.  Friday,  March  15,  1991,  to  file  the 
report  on  H.R.  805,  to  restore  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Export  Elnhancement 
Program. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  LEROY 
COLLINS 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEaWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  men  in  public  life  in  the 
State  of  Florida  and  throughout  our 
entire  Nation  died  today.  Gov.  Leroy 
Collins,  who  was  also  Secretary  of 
Commerce  some  years  past. 

He  was  a  very  charming,  very  able, 
very  dedicated  citizen,  a  man  who 
meant  a  lot  to  the  State  of  Florida.  He 
epitomized  all  of  the  finest  dreams  and 
the  finest  hopes  that  Florida  had.  He 
was  a  public  official  that  nobody  fovmd 
anything  wrong  with,  idealistic,  vigor- 
ous, thoroughly  a  great  leader. 

So  I  know  all  Members  who  knew 
him  when  he  was  here  in  Washington, 
and  people  that  knew  him  back  home 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  all  of  the 
men  and  women  who  knew  him  in  his 
lifetime  join  with  me  to  wish  his  be- 
loved widow.  Mary  Call,  our  best,  and 
his  children,  and  we  hope  that  his 
idealism  will  be  an  inspiration  to  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 


FREEDOM    OF    INFORMATION    PUB- 
LIC ACCESS  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 
(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  promot- 
ing a  democratic  and  open  government 
requires  effective  public  access  to  Gov- 
ernment information.  This  principle  is 
embodied  in  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  [FOIA],  which  was  enacted  in 
1966. 

This  law  has  performed  an  Important 
public  service  to  weed  out  wasteful 
spending,  protect  consumers,  and  call 
attention  to  abuses  of  Government  au- 
thority. 

One  example  is  the  case  of  10  defense 
contractors  which  billed  taxpayers  for 
more  than  X2  million  for  their  lobbying 
efforts.  The  Defense  Department  re- 
leased this  information  to  Common 
Cause,  the  group  which  requested  it 
under  the  act. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  FOIA  re- 
form legislation  to  increase  and  im- 
prove public  access  to  Government  in- 
formation. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear: 
Since  modem  methods  of  information 
storage  utilize  computer  data  bases 
rather  than  paper,  the  absence  of  a 
standard  for  electronically  filed  infor- 
mation can  undermine  the  intent  of 
FOIA. 


The  bill  clears  up  this  gray  area  by 
explicitly  including  computer  and  elec- 
tronic records  under  the  FOIA  provi- 
sions, in  the  same  manner  as  docu- 
ments printed  on  paper. 

It  also  closes  restrictive  loopholes 
concerning  delays,  unfair  fees,  and  con- 
fusing regulations  which  have  discour- 
aged potential  FOIA  requesters. 

This  reform  measure  strenthens  and 
clarifies  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  ensures  a  balance  between  na- 
tional security  concerns  and  the  peo- 
ples' right  to  know.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  de- 
scribe the  bill's  provisions  in  more  de- 
tail. This  legislation,  which  is  identical 
to  FOIA  reform  legislation  I  introduced 
in  the  lOlst  Congress  (H.R.  2773),  in- 
cludes clarification  of  the  FOIA  status 
of  computer  and  other  electronic 
records. 

Up  until  now,  there  has  been  no  uni- 
form govemmentwlde  policy  on  infor- 
mation found  on  computer  disks,  tapes, 
or  other  electronic  media.  As  a  result 
of  this  lack  of  standards.  Government 
agencies  have  responded  to  these  re- 
quests with  a  great  degree  of  latitude, 
with  some  agencies  rejecting  them  out- 
right while  others  provide  them  in  fUll. 

Thus,  this  legislation  breaks  new 
ground  in  what  I  call  FOIA's  new  elec- 
tronic frontier  by  redefining  Govern- 
ment records  to  include  "computerized, 
digitized,  and  electronic  information" 
and  by  defining  a  records  search  to  in- 
clude "a  reasonable  amount  of  com- 
puter programming  necessary  to  iden- 
tify records."  As  a  result.  Government 
agencies  would  be  directed  to  treat 
FOIA  requests  for  records  stored  in 
computers  and  on  other  electronic 
media  like  those  printed  on  paper. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was 
a  landmark  in  the  struggle  for  a  more 
open  government.  Over  the  past  25 
years,  the  public  has  benefited  from 
FOIA  in  countless  ways,  including  ex- 
posures of  wasteful  Government  spend- 
ing, consumer  and  employee  health 
risks,  and  abuses  of  power  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
majority  of  FOIA  requests,  though  less 
speculative,  have  enabled  journalists, 
scholars,  and  others  to  build  a  solid 
public  accounting  of  the  Government's 
activities. 

Now  that  FOIA  has  been  in  force  for 
a  quarter  century,  it  seems  only  appro- 
priate that  we  evaluate  the  law's  effec- 
tiveness, and  devise  changes  which  will 
make  it  work  better.  Overall,  I  believe 
that  FOIA  has  fulfilled  many  of  the 
public  information  goals  Congress  in- 
tended when  it  first  approved  this  leg- 
islation. However,  certain  problems  of 
substance  and  procedure  have  ap- 
peared. 

Most  troubling  is  the  fact  that  many 
agencies  use  vaguely  worded  exemp- 
tions in  the  law  to  shield  data  which 
deserves  to  be  released.  The  previous 
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administration  was  itarticiilarly  adept 
at  misusing  exemptions;  these  loop- 
holes must  be  corrected  before  they 
can  be  further  abused. 

Regarding  procedure,  we  have  seen 
serious  int)blems  in  delays,  unfEiir  fees, 
and  confusing  and  inconsistent  regula- 
tions for  FOIA  requests.  While  many 
agencies  make  a  good-faith  effort  to 
meet  the  statutory  10-day  deadline, 
most  cases  take  considerably  longer. 
Fee  waivers  are  not  always  granted  to 
requesters  who  deserve  them,  and,  on 
occasion,  billing  practices  have  been 
used  to  intimidate  those  seeking  infor- 
mation. Finally,  inconsistent  FOIA 
practices  among  the  various  agencies 
have  created  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
confusion  about  the  law,  and  no  doubt 
many  potential  requesters  are  discour- 
aged from  using  the  law  at  all. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  addresses 
problems  with  the  current  law  in  a 
number  of  ways: 

Electronic  records:  The  bill  requires 
that  electronic  records  be  treated  iden- 
tically to  paper  records  for  FOIA  pur- 
poses by  explicitly  defining  Govern- 
ment records  to  include  "computerized, 
digitized,  and  electronic  information, 
regardless  of  the  medium  by  which  it  is 
stored"  and  by  defining  a  records 
search  to  include  "a  reasonable 
amount  of  computer  programming  nec- 
essary to  identify  records." 

Ebcemptions:  The  bill  revises  exemp- 
tions to  FOIA  for  national  security,  in- 
ternal personnel,  and  financial  institu- 
tion records.  The  national  security  ex- 
emption would  be  revised  to  express  a 
balance  between  the  security  need  to 
protect  information  and  the  public 
need  to  disclose  it.  The  internal  per- 
sonnel exemption  would  be  eliminated. 
except  for  law  enforcement  manuals 
that  may  allow  criminals  to  elude  jus- 
tice. The  financial  institution  exemp- 
tion would  be  sharply  tightened  to  pro- 
tect only  the  release  of  information 
that  would  directly  injure  the  financial 
stability  of  such  an  institution. 

Standardization  of  openness  in  the 
FOIA  process:  The  bill  requires  that 
agencies  maintain  logs  of  FOIA  re- 
quests and  responses,  organize  their 
recordkeeping  systems  to  promote  easy 
and  inexpensive  access,  and  make  pub- 
lic any  special  queueing  procedures  in 
processing  requests.  Also,  the  bill  vests 
FOIA  oversight  powers  within  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States.  This  posi- 
tion is  the  one  most  likely  to  provide 
independent  and  impartial  supervision. 

Time  delays:  The  bill  establishes  a 
system  of  financial  penalties  against 
agencies  failing  to  comply  with  legal 
deadlines,  and  broadens  disciplinary 
sanctions  against  employees  who  delib- 
erately obstruct  requests.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  require  exi>edlted  access 
procedures  when  circimistances  de- 
mand urgent  disclosures. 

Fee  waivers:  The  legislation  makes  it 
easier  for  requesters  to  qualify  for  re- 
duced fees  by  clarifying  fee  wstiver  lan- 
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enacted  into  law  as  a  part  of  the 
smnibus  anti-drug  bill.  It  also 
broa(i  ens  the  categories  of  those  eligi- 
ble fcr  the  reduced  fees  to  include  indi- 
vidut^s  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

Tha  Freedom  of  Information  Public 
Access  Improvements  Act  is  a  thought- 
ful proposal  which  includes  valuable 
insigkt  from  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

1  on  which  I  serve.  The  bill  also 
the   original   cosponsorship  of 

lleague.  Congressman  Bob  Wise, 
the  (^airman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inforftiation.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  I  s  in  supporting  FOIA  reform. 
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TMSE  TO  BECOME  OIL  SMART 

(Ml  .  McDermott  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  lemarks  and  include  extraneous 
matt  ir.) 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todaj  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  uni  lue  program  in  my  district  in  Se- 
attle. Last  month,  the  Bullitt  Founda- 
tion I  md  a  coalition  of  Northwest  lead- 
ers innounced  the  creation  of  "Oil 
Smajflt,"  an  innovative  program  de- 
signed to  promote  conservation  of 
world  oil  resources. 

Ive  Wednesdays  in  February  and 
people  are  asked  to  choose  an 
^-efficient  means  of  transpor- 
to  and  from  the  workplace — to 
bicycle,  take  the  bus,  carpool  or 
»ol,  work  at  home,  or 
)mmute.  The  point  of  the  program 
to  eliminate  the  automobile,  but 
to  ell^nate  the  wasteful  use  of  energy 
and  lietroleum  products. 

Haifriet  Bullitt,  founder  and  chair  of 
the  foundation's  environmental  com- 
mittee, describes  the  program  as: 

A  aim  beginning  for  citizens  everjrwhere  to 
be  "ot  smart"  by  adopting  simple  yet  effec- 
tive a(l  and  its  Impacts  on  the  environment, 
publld  health,  the  Nation's  trade  imbalance 
and  car  quality  of  life. 

Thf  first  Oil  Smart  Wednesday  on 
February  27  encouraged  public  partici- 
patiop  in  conservation  practices.  The 
second  one,  on  March  6,  included  Em- 
ployer Awards  for  oil  smart  practices. 
Today  the  focus  is  on  on  health  and  en- 
viromnental  benefits  of  being  oil 
smart.  Next  week  will  emphasize  spe- 
cial education  and  school-related  ac- 
And  on  March  27,  Metro  will 
le  a  "ride  free  day"  on  King 
^y  buses  in  the  Seattle  area. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Ms.  Bullitt  and  her  colleagues  for 
developing  this  program.  Our  depend- 
ence on  oil  contributes  to  destruction 
of  our  environment,  jeopardizes  our  na- 
tional security,  increases  our  trade  def- 
icit, ,  adversely  affects  the  public 
health,  and,  as  anyone  in  my  district 
knovs,  creates  unbearable  traffic  con- 
gest! }n.  If  we  are  ever  to  break  our  ad- 
dict! >n  to  oil,  and  particularly  to  for- 
eign oil,  we  must  begin  by  changing 


our  own  habits  here  at  home  and  be- 
coming 0  1  smart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  include 
extraneois  matter,  I  include  a  recent 
article  by  Ms.  Bullitt  in  the  Seattle 
Post-InteAligencer  that  describes  sev- 
eral important  steps  we  could  take  to 
improve  pur  energy  efficiency  and  our 
energy  K 

[From  thejSeattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Mar.  5, 
1991] 
;T'  HABrrs  Can  Reduce  Our 
Dependency  on  On. 
Harriet  Stimson  Bullitt) 

"Oil  snulrt"  Is  for  everyone.  It's  for  feeling 
good  as  you  find  ways  to  be  fuel  efficient. 
It's  not  fof  guilt  trips;  it's  against  waste,  not 
cars.  It's  f  way  to  think  positively,  to  put 
belief  Into  action  and  to  make  a  constructive 
personal  statement. 

When  the  Bullitt  Foundation  proposed  the 
"oil  smart"  program  to  conserve  our  finite 
oil  resourdes,  never  did  we  imagine  the  wide- 
spread res^nse. 

The  reqtiest  was  triggered  inp&rt  by  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  young  Ameri- 
cans were  sent  to  risk  their  lives,  thousands 
at  home  t^ok  to  the  streets,  able  only  to  ex- 
press frustitition  with  candles  and  flags. 

But  there  are  tangible  things  we  can  do. 
Chiefly,  we  can  reduce  our  wasteful  depend- 
ency on  oil.  which  has  been  growing  alarm- 
ingly despite  three  profound  warnings  of  the 
consequent  hazards  to  our  national  security 
and  economy:  the  oil  boycott  in  1973;  the  rev- 
olution in  Iran  In  1978;  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  I 

We  cons^e  so  much  oil  and  use  it  so  reck- 
lessly tl^t  much  can  be  done  to  reduce 
waste.  Fob  example.  Germany  and  Japan  use 
energy  far)  more  efflciently.  producing  twice 
as  much  economic  output  per  unit  of  energy 
as  we  do.  i 

In  less  tiian  three  weeks  from  our  call  for 
an  Oil  Snn|art  Wednesday,  civic  and  business 
groups,  spear-headed  by  Mayor  Norm  Rice, 
County  E^cutlve  Tim  Hill,  City  Councilman 
George  Bebson,  Sally  Narodick,  chairwoman 
of  Greatef  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Washlngtdn  Environmental  Council  Presi- 
dent Darfene  Madenwald  and  others,  not 
only  urge4  an  oil  smart  day— where  citizens 
are  calledj  on  to  leave  the  single  occupancy 
vehicles  (IJOVs)  at  home— but  expanded  the 
call  to  an  additional  month  of  Wednesdays. 
They  are  lelzing  the  occasion  to  gather  sup- 
port for  new  and  ongoing  programs  of  petro- 
leum conservation,  focused  especially  on 
transiwrtdtion. 

Seattleites  are  known  for  taking  pride  In  a 
clean  and  healthful  city  and  for  being  in  the 
forefront  ^f  conservation  issues.  But  the  in- 
flux of  population,  and  the  dispersal  of  jobs 
and  housing,  is  overwhelming  our  ability  to 
keep  up.  dongestion  is  getting  worse.  Fumes 
rising  from  grldlocked  cars  suck  away 
Ufeglvlng  air. 

During  smog  alerts,  our  hospitals  fill  with 
so  many  respiratory  patients  that  Swedish 
Hospital  bas  an  aggressive  campaign  for  its 
employees  to  reduce  car  commuter  traffic. 

There  la  alas,  not  enough  national  leader- 
ship calling  for  conservation.  Even  so.  a 
sense  of  realism,  personal  commitment  and 
civic  prije  can  be  a  powerful  force  for 
change.  Nprthwestemers  are  capable  of  tak- 
ing purposeful  steps  toward  oil  conservation 
at  their  qwn  initiative,  before  the  environ- 
ment, the  economy  and  our  national  security 
are  degra(]ed  further. 

What  does  "oil  smart"  consist  of?  It  sim- 
ply means  to  wake  up  to  everyday  oil  and 
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gas  use,  jal  make  it  go  farther.  Give  Metro 
or  car  pooling  a  try.  Travel  with  a  friend  In- 
stead of  alone.  Get  healthful  exercise  by 
walking  or  Jogging,  rather  than  driving,  to 
and  from  work. 

"Oil  smart"  means  that  if  employers  offer 
free  parking  to  employees,  then  Incentives 
should  encourage  more  efflcent  commuting; 
preferential  parking  for  car  pools,  subsidised 
bus  passes,  support  of  telecommuting,  and  a 
shower  room  and  lockers  for  those  who  can 
walk  or  cycle.  (An  employer  In  Davis,  Calif., 
even  offered  employees  free  bicycles  as  an 
encouragement  to  try  that  healthful  form  of 
conmiutlng.  He  reported  that  morale  im- 
proved and  he  saved  money  by  reducing  his 
parking  needs.) 

Everyone  has  a  different  life  situation,  but 
being  oil  smart  Isn't  meant  to  be  a  hardship. 
Everyone,  even  truck  and  taad  drivers,  can 
practice  conversation:  properly  Inflate  tires, 
keep  fuel  Alters  clean,  moderate  accelera- 
tion, do  less  8top-and-go  driving.  With  less 
unnecessary  congestion,  those  who  have  to 
drive  can  move  faster,  at  an  even  pace,  which 
causes  less  pollution. 

In  places  where  traffic  has  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  hand,  draconian  measures  are 
being  used.  In  Mexico  City  drivers  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  driving  one  day  each 
week;  they  must  exhibit  a  sticker  declaring 
that  day.  In  Singapore,  cars  are  not  allowed 
downtown  during  rush  hours.  In  Los  Angeles 
County  stringent  air  pollution  and  efficiency 
standards  are  being  enacted.  We  don't  need 
to  wait  for  Seattle  to  get  that  bad;  we  can  do 
better  by  ourselves. 

The  turtle  symbolizes  "oil  smart."  In  India 
teachings,  the  turtle  is  the  oldest  symbol  for 
planet  Earth.  A  mother  symbol,  it  represents 
protection  by  its  shell.  The  turtle  teaches 
that  bigger,  stronger,  faster  are  not  as  good 
as  a  pace  that  assures  completion.  In  the  fa- 
bled race  with  the  hare,  the  turtle  succeeded 
in  doing  what  no  one  thought  it  could,  one 
step  at  a  time. 

Habits,  like  using  oil  as  if  the  well  were 
bottomeless  forever,  may  not  change  quick- 
ly, but  they  can  adapt  to  need.  Many  believe 
that  Americans,  so  wedded  to  the  powerful, 
single-occupancy  gas  guzzlers,  will  never 
change.  But  think  of  the  dramatic  changes 
that  Americans  have  made  in  the  recent 
past;  smaller  family  size,  more  recycling, 
less  smoking,  use  of  seat  belts,  lower  con- 
sumption of  fatty  meats.  Northwestemers 
can  and  do  change. 

Let's  all  Join  together.  Reduce  waste;  be 
"oil  smart";  believe  in  the  turtle. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP  1991 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  responsibilities  of 
any  democratic  government  is  safe- 
guarding the  liberties  of  its  citizens. 
By  historically  denying  civil  rights 
protections  to  gay  men  and  lesbians, 
our  Government  shamefully  has  ne- 
glected that  responsibility  to  an  esti- 
mated 25  million  Americans.  To  this 
day,  there  exist  no  Pederal  laws  and  no 
legad  recourse  to  protect  this  minority 
when  they  encounter  discrimination 
baaed  on  their  private  lifestyle  or  their 
public  comportment.  We  can  tolerate 
this  Inequity  no  longer. 


Today,  I  have  the  privilege,  along 
with  78  of  our  colleagues,  of  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  affectional  or  sex- 
ual orientation  in  emplosrment,  hous- 
ing, public  accommodations,  public  fa- 
cilities, and  federally  assisted  opportu- 
nities. 

Why  is  such  legislation  needed?  Quite 
simply,  because  gay  men  and  lesbians 
face  hostility  and  prejudice  every  day 
based  on  their  admitted  or  perceived 
sexual  orientation.  The  Lambda  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Pund,  which 
monitors  these  cases  and  represents 
victims  of  discrimination,  logged  over 
1,200  calls  and  letters  from  individuals 
who  had  been  subjected  to  some  form 
of  prejudice  in  over  30  categories  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  most  pervasive  discrimination 
perhaps  exists  in  the  work  setting.  Em- 
ployment discrimination  occurs  in 
many  forms:  Not  being  hired,  being 
fired,  not  receiving  job  promotions, 
poor  job  evaluations,  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  verbal  and  physical  abuse 
from  coworkers  and  supervisors.  In  one 
such  incident,  a  gay  male  postal  work- 
er in  Detroit  was  subjected  to  verbal 
abuse  and  physical  assault  by  his  co- 
workers for  over  1  year  because  of  his 
gay  lifestyle.  His  complaints  to  man- 
agement fell  on  deaf  ears  and  when  he 
filed  a  report  to  the  Equal  Emplosonent 
Opportunity  Commission,  the  case 
summarily  was  dropped  because  sexual 
orientation  is  not  protected  by  title 

vn. 

In  addition,  just  last  month.  Cracker 
Barrel  Restaurants,  a  major  chain  of 
family  style  eateries,  fired  at  least 
three  gay  employees  after  announcing 
a  corporate  policy  to  ban  workers 
whose  sexual  preferences  fail  to  dem- 
onstrate normal  heterosexual  values. 
The  new  policy  stated  the  company's 
desire  to  uphold  traditional  American 
values  as  justification  for  terminating 
gay  employees.  What  about  the  tradi- 
tional American  values  of  fairness  and 
equality?  What  about  the  democratic 
principles  of  liberty  and  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  privacy?  The  only  tradi- 
tion which  this  policy  perpetuates  is 
the  poison  of  discrimination.  With  the 
absence  of  Pederal  laws  and  the  ab- 
sence of  local  laws  in  Tennessee  to  pro- 
tect these  employees,  they  were  power- 
less. Cracker  Barrel  eventually  with- 
drew the  policy  after  tremendous  pub- 
lic outcry.  In  addition  to  the  pain  and 
suffering  which  this  discrimination  in- 
flicts on  the  individuals,  it  robs  our 
country  of  the  talents  and  productivity 
of  millions  of  its  citizens. 

There  is  a  clear  trend  around  the 
country  to  prohibit  such  discrimina- 
tion. A  Gallup  poll  conducted  last  year 
demonstrated  that  70  percent  of  all 
Americans  support  opportunities  for 
gay  men  and  lesbians.  Also,  more  than 
80  State  and  local  jurisdictions  pto- 
hibit  similar  discrimination,  including 
a   dozen   that  added   such   laws   last 
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yeai>-«uch  as  Syracuse.  Pittsburgh, 
Flint,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver.  These 
cities  join  Massachusetts  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  cities  like  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  Baltimore  in  adopting  these  laws. 

Many  groups  and  organizations  also 
have  long  stood  for  civil  rights  protec- 
tion for  gays  and  lesbians.  These  in- 
clude most  major  unions,  health,  civil 
rights,  government,  church,  women's, 
and  other  professional  organizations. 
In  addition,  last  December,  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  became  the  most  recent 
major  corporation  to  add  sexual  ori- 
entation to  its  fair  emplojmient  policy. 

This  legislation  would  not  provide 
any  special  privileges  nor  make  any 
value  judgement  about  homosexuality. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  ensure  gay 
men  and  lesbians  their  unalienable 
rights  as  American  citizens. 

Discrimination  in  any  form,  against 
any  class  of  people,  should  be  abhor- 
rent to  any  civilized  society.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  this  effort  to  guaran- 
tee full  and  equal  protection  to  gay 
men  and  lesbians,  and  thank  those 
Members  listed  below,  who  have  al- 
ready signed  as  cosponsors  for  the  102d 
Congress. 

List  of  Cosponsors 

Henry  Waxman,  Christopher  Shays,  Chet 
Atkins.  Sidney  Yates,  Nancy  Pelosl.  Howard 
Berman.  James  Moody,  Pat  Schroeder,  Jim 
McDermott.  and  William  Lehman. 

Robert  Matsui,  Don  Edwards.  Morris  Udall, 
Edward  Roybal.  Bill  Green.  Barney  Frank. 
George  Miller,  Bob  Mrazek.  Charles  Rangel. 
and  Ronald  Dellums. 

Sam  Gejdenson,  Gerry  Studds,  Cardiss  Col- 
lins. Mel  Levlne.  Jolene  Unsoeld.  Charles 
Schumer.  William  CUy,  John  Lewis,  Con- 
stance Morella,  and  Barbara  Boxer. 

Peter  Kostmayer.  Julian  Dixon,  Craig 
Washington.  Fortney  "Pete"  Stark.  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  n,  Charles  Hayes.  Tony  Beilen- 
son,  Alan  Wheat,  Lane  Evans,  and  Peter 
DeFazio. 

Tom  Foglletta,  Les  AuCoin.  Edolphus 
Towns,  Major  Owens,  John  Conyers,  Ben 
Cardln,  Vic  Fazio.  Kweisi  Mfume,  Gary  Ack- 
erman,  and  Harold  Ford. 

James  Scheuer,  Eleanor  Holmes-Norton, 
Mervyn  Dymally.  Elliot  Engel,  Steny  Hoyer. 
Nita  Lowey.  Jose  Serrano.  George  Brown. 
Patsy  Mink,  and  Barbara  Kennelly. 

Nell  Abercromble.  Matthew  Martlnes. 
Maxine  Waters.  John  Miller.  Martin  Sabo, 
Thomas  Andrews,  Tom  Campbell,  William 
Coyne.  Robert  Torricelll.  and  Rosa  DeLauro. 

Louis  Stokes.  Barbara-Rose  Collins.  Louise 
Slaughter.  Gerry  Slkorski.  Stephen  Solars. 
Edward  Markey,  Donald  Payne,  and  Edward 
Feighan. 

H.R.  1430 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
ascmoN  1.  saoKt  muL 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights 
Amendments  Act  of  1989". 

sec.  1.  AMENDMENTS  TO  CIVIL  RIGBTB  ACT  OT 
1W«. 

(a)  PuBuc  Accommodations.— (1)  Section 
201(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19S«  (42 
U.S.C.  aO0Oa(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "reli- 
gion," and  Inserting  "religion,  affectional  or 
sexual  orientation,". 
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(2)  Section  202  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2000a- 
1)  is  amended  by  striking  "religion,"  and  in- 
serting "religion,  aflectional  or  sexual  ori- 
entation,". 

(b)  PuBUC  Factuties.— Section  301(a)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2000b(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  "religion."  and  inserting  "religion, 
aflectional  or  sexual  orientation,". 

(c)  Federally  assisted  programs.— Sec- 
tion eOl  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2000d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "color,"  and  Inserting 
"color,  affectlonal  or  sexual  orientation,". 

(d)  EQUAL  Employment  Opportunities.— 
(1)  Sections  703(a),  703(b),  703(c).  703(d),  703(e), 
708(h),  708(J),  704(b),  706(g),  and  717(a)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-2(a),  2000e-2(b).  2000e- 
2(c).  a000e-2(d),  a000e-2(e),  2000e-2(h),  2000e- 
2(J),  2000e-3(b),  2000e-5(g),  and  2000e-16(a))  are 
amended  by  striking  "sex,"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "sex,  affectlonal  or  sex- 
ual orientation,". 

(2)  Section  717(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-16(c))  is  amended  by  striking  "sex"  and 
inserting  "sex,  affectlonal  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion,". 

(3)  Section  703(h)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
a000»-2(h))  is  amended  by  striking  "sex"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  "sex,  af- 
fectlonal or  sexual  orientation,". 

(4)  The  heading  of  section  703  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "SEX."  and  inserting 

"SEX,  AFFECnONAL  OR  SEXUAL  ORIENTATION.". 

(e)  Intervention  by  Attorney  General  in 
Civil  Rights  Cases.— Section  902  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2000b-2)  is  amended  by  striking 
"sex"  and  inserting  "sex,  affectlonal  or  sex- 
ual orientation,". 

(f)  DEFINmON;  RULES  OF  INTERPRETATION. — 

Title  XI  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  aOOOh  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

"AFFECTIONAL  OR  SEXUAL  ORIENTATION 

"SBC.  1107.  (a)  DEFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of 
titles  n.  m.  VI,  Vn,  and  DC  of  this  Act,  the 
term  'affectlonal  or  sexual  orientation' 
means  male  or  female  homosexuality,  het- 
erosexuality,  and  bisexuallty  by  orientation 
or  jvactice.  by  and  between  consenting 
adults. 

"(b)  RULES  OF  INTERPRETATION.— (1)  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  permit 
or  require — 

"(A)  that  a  finding  of  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  affectlonal  or  sexual  orientation 
be  based  on  any  statistical  differences  in  the 
incidence  of  persons  of  a  particular  affec- 
tlonal or  sexual  orientation  in  the  general 
poimlation  as  opposed  to  the  incidence  of 
such  jwrsons  in  the  activity  concerned;  or 

"(B)  the  use  of  any  quota  as  a  remedy  for 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  affectlonal  or 
sexual  orientation. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  person  to  disclose  a  personal 
affectlonal  or  sexual  orientation.". 

aCC.  a.  AMINIMIXMTB  TO  FAIR  HOUSING  ACT. 

(a)  Housing  Sale  and  Rental,  Residen- 
tial Real  Estate-Related  Transactions, 
AND  BROKERAGE  SERVICES.— (1)  Section  804  of 
the  avll  Rights  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3604)  is 
amended  by  striking  "religion,"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "religion,  affec- 
tlonal or  sexual  orientation  (as  such  term  is 
defined  in  section  802(p)).". 

(2)  SecUon  806  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3605) 
is  amended  by  striking  "religion."  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "religion,  af- 
fectlonal or  sexual  orientation  (as  such  term 
is  defined  in  section  802(p)).". 

(3)  SecUon  806  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3606) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "religion."  and  in- 
serting "religion,  affectlonal  or  sexual  ori- 
entation (as  such  term  is  deOned  In  section 
StWp)).". 
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(b)  Prevention  of  iNTniiDA-noN.— Section 
901  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3631)  B  amended  by  striking  "religion,"  each 
place^t  appears  and  inserting  "religion,  af- 
fectiotial  or  sexual  orientation  (as  such  term 
is  deftaed  in  section  802(p)),". 

(c)  Definition.— Section  802  of  the  Civil 
Right  I  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3602)  Is  amended 
by  adi  [ing  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
sectia  T. 


"(p)  'Affectlonal  or  sexual  orientation' 
meant  male  or  female  homosexuality,  het- 
erosej  uality,  and  bisexuallty  by  orientation 
or  pia.ctice,  by  and  between  consenting 
adulti.". 

(d)  Rules  of  iNTERPRETA-noN.— (1)  Title 
Vm  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3601  e|  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  fa  lowing  new  section: 

"S  ULES  OF  INTERPRETATION  REGARDING 
A  i'FECTIONAL  OR  SEXUAL  ORIENTATION 

"SB :.  821.  (a)  Findings  of  Discrimination; 
QuOTi  s.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strue! to  permit  or  require — 

"(1)  that  a  finding  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  at  affectlonal  or  sexual  orientation  be 
based  on  any  statistical  differences  in  the  In- 
cideni  e  of  persons  of  a  particular  affectlonal 
or  se;  :ual  orientation  In  the  general  popu- 
lation as  opposed  to  the  Incidence  of  such 
perso]  IS  in  the  activity  concerned;  or 

"(2)  the  use  of  any  quota  as  a  remedy  for 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  affectlonal  or 
sexual  orientation. 

"(b»  Protection  of  Privacy  Rights.- 
NothI  ig  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire Einy  person  to  disclose  a  personal  affec- 
tlonal or  sexual  orientation.". 

(2)  '  Title  DC  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3631  et 
seq.)  I  s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowin  r  new  section: 

"API  'UCA-nON  OF  rules  OF  INTERPRETATION 

"Si  :.  902.  The  provisions  of  this  title  are 
subjei  :t  to  the  rules  of  interpretation  de- 
scribe d  in  section  821  of  this  Act.". 


HONORING  GAMMA  PHI- 
ANNIVERSARY 


-75TH 


Th  i  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prev;  ous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlem^  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coyne] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week- 
end (  f  March  16  marks  to  the  75th  anni- 
vers)  ry  of  the  Gamma  Phi  fraternity  of 
Duqi  esne  University,  In  P*ittsburgh, 
PA. 

Tta;  Gammas  hold  the  distinction  of 
beinf  the  first  fititernlty  established  at 
Duqi|esne.  They  are  also  the  oldest 
conUnuingr  local  Greek  organization  in 
the  Nation.  Over  their  long  history,  the 
Ganvna  Phi  fraternity,  and  Duquesne 
Univterslty,  have  produced  many  grad- 
uates who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  arts,  business,  education, 
law,  I  and  pharmacy.  These  Include  the 
lief  Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
sme  Court.  Henry  X.  O'Brien. 
Joseph  Ridge  of  Allegheny  Coun- 
[erle  Gillland,  former  chairman  of 
[Pittsburgh  National  Corp..  Rev. 
J.  McAnulty,  former  president 
of  Dbquesne  University,  and  renowned 
actcM".  Tom  Atkins. 

O^er  its  history,  the  brothers  of 
Ganma  Phi  have  supported  numerous 
phlli  inthroplc  activities,  most  notably, 
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the  MuB:ular  Dystrophy  Association. 
The  firat^mlty  has  been  actively  In- 
many  campus  events  such  as 
Intramural  sports,  student 
government,  the  campus  newspaper, 
the  yearoook,  and  the  annual  dance 
maratho^.  Gamma  alumni  have  also 
worked  diligently  in  fundraising  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  Duquesne  University, 
continuing  to  serve  In  this  Important 
capacltyj 

Our  beut  wishes  go  out  to  the  broth- 
ers of  Gimma  Phi  on  their  75th  anni- 
May  they  continue  to  be  an 
active  psirt  of  the  Duquesne  University 
family  fc  r  many  years  to  come. 


REQUIRING  ACCOin^ABILITY 

FROM    THE    RESOLUTION    TRUST 
CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  j  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman jfrom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  An- 
drews] it  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  A^JDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,!  across  my  district  tonight 
there  are  people  suffering  from  both 
the  long-term  and  short-term  recession 
that  has  hit  this  country.  There  are 
construction  workers  in  my  district 
who  haue  no  work.  There  are  small 
business  ipeople  in  my  district  who  can- 
not borrow  money,  and  there  are  em- 
ployers throughout  my  district  who 
cannot  db  the  kinds  of  things  that  they 
want  to  do  and  that  we  want  to  see 
them  do. 

Part  oj  the  reason  for  that  is  our  con- 
tinuing crisis  in  the  banking  field  in 
general  i  ind  the  thrift  field  In  particu- 
lar. Ton  ght,  once  again  we  are  going 
to  be  asl  :ed,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  House 
to  hand  )ver  more  public  money  to  the 
RTC  In  m  attempt  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  have  absolutely  no 
doubt  al  out  the  good  faith  and  inten- 
tions of  all  of  the  amendments  that 
have  bee  n  put  forth  in  this  debate  thus 
far.  But  I  have  opposed  each  of  these 
amendments  and  I  Intend  to  oppose 
those  of  ered  tonight,  from  what  I  un- 
derstand of  them,  not  because  of  a  lack 
of  good  intentions,  but  a  lack  of  good 
results.  I  have  to  ask  whether  the 
amendments  that  have  been  put  forth 
really  s«ilve  the  problem  or  simply  re- 
peat thf  error  that  has  caused  the 
problem  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  S|)eaker,  we  have  the  crisis  in 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  today  be- 
cause we  have  engaged  systematically 
In  a  series  of  reckless  and  Irresponsible 
public  subsidies  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  ^thout  asking  anything  in  re- 
turn. F0r  years  the  FSLIC  system  In 
this  country  said  It  is  perfectly  OK  for 
reckless  investors  to  take  risks  with 
other  people's  money  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed, th^y  make  the  profit,  but  if  they 
fail,  the  rest  of  us  pay. 

I  would  argue,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
reason  ire  have  the  S&L  crisis  Is  we 
have  re<!kle8sly  given  public  subsidies 
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and  asked  nothing  in  return  for  the 
public  good.  The  so-called  solutions 
that  we  have  been  presented  with  re- 
peat that  same  error.  They  seek  mas- 
sive public  subsidies,  ultimately  to  be 
paid  for  by  massive  tax  increases,  mas- 
sive subsidies  to  an  unresponsive  and 
unproductive  new  bureaucracy,  the 
RTC. 

There  has  been  one  proposal  put 
forth  thus  far  that  I  think  merits  close 
attention  from  the  Members  of  this 
House.  It  has  been  put  forward  by  my 
freshman  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bacchus].  Mr.  Bac- 
CHUS's  idea  is  very  simple.  It  is  that  we 
should  stop  treating  the  RTC  like  a 
Government  bureaucracy  and  start 
treating  it  like  an  entrepreneurial  in- 
stitution, and  go  to  the  RTC  with  this 
very  simple  proposition:  When  you  per- 
form, we  will  produce.  When  you  begin 
to  move  and  expedite  the  sale  of  assets 
back  into  the  productive  economy  of 
this  country,  then  we  will  come  for- 
ward with  the  public  money,  but  not 
until  you  have  produced. 

I  believe  that  we  can  ask  the  RTC  to 
form  all  the  new  committees  that  we 
want.  We  can  ask  the  RTC  to  write  all 
of  the  reports  that  we  want.  We  can 
continue  to  treat  the  RTC  like  another 
large  public  bureaucracy  and  what  we 
will  get  will  be  more  failure,  more  pub- 
lic spending,  and  ultimately  more 
taxes  for  the  working  men  and  women 
of  America.  Or  we  can  take  the  ap- 
proach that  Mr.  Bacchus  has  rec- 
ommended and  which  I  support,  which 
would  say  to  the  RTC  we  will  begin  to 
treat  you  like  a  business.  Produce, 
marshal  the  assets,  evaluate  the  assets, 
sell  the  assets,  and  for  every  dollar  of 
asset  sales  that  you  produce  you  will 
resolve  SI  of  public  funds. 

Let  us  demand  accountability  from 
the  RTC,  and  let  us  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  repeat  the  sins  of  the  past  that 
brought  us  into  this  situation  that  we 
are  in  today. 

a  1740 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  letting  the  Baucus 
amendment  get  to  this  floor  so  we  can 
debate  it  and  discuss  it  and  begin  to 
approach  this  problem  in  a  new  way 
that  brings  relief  to  our  economy  and 
justice  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
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LET  US  NOT  FORGET  ESTONIA. 
LATVIA,  AND  LITHUANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  some  amazing  things  happen  on 
the  international  scene  of  late. 

All  Americans  are  proud  of  their 
Armed  Forces  and  the  men  and  women 
who  secured  such  an  effective  and  com- 
plete victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
we  should  also  remember  as  we  cheer 


that  victory  that  other  battles  for  free- 
dom are  going  on  around  the  world. 

Another  important  step  in  the  battle 
for  fi-eedom  occurred  in  the  Baltic 
States  on  March  3.  Latvia  and  Estonia 
joined  their  neighbor,  Lithuania,  in  un- 
precedented fair  and  free  plebiscites 
which  resulted  in  overwhelming  votes 
in  favor  of  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  demonstrate  the 
extent  of  their  support.  In  Latvia,  87 
percent  of  the  electorate  voted.  Would 
that  we  in  the  United  States,  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland,  in  California, 
in  Florida,  or  in  other  States  around 
the  Nation,  could  say  that  87  percent  of 
our  people  took  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  Of  that  87  percent,  more  than  73 
percent  voted  for  independence.  Now, 
this  ought  to  be  considered  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  36  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Latvia  is  of  Russian  extrac- 
tion, and  only  S2  percent  is  ethnic  Lat- 
vian, so  it  is  clear  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  so-called  Russian-speaking 
population  of  Latvia  voted  for  inde- 
pendence. Of  course,  when  I  say  voted 
for  independence,  please  recall  that  it 
is  the  position  of  the  United  States 
and,  indeed,  the  position  of  the  Latvian 
Government,  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment, and  Estonian  Government  that 
they  are  already  de  jure  Independent 
sovereign  states,  albeit  occupied 
states. 

In  Lithuania,  82  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate turned  out  and  supported  inde- 
pendence by  almost  78  percent. 

The  results  of  these  three  plebiscites 
are  a  dramatic  confirmation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  opinions  we  on  the  Hel- 
sinki Conunission,  heard  when  we  vis- 
ited Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  3 
weeks  ago.  When  we  traveled  to  the 
Baltics,  we  met  with  the  Presidents  of 
each  Republic,  and  we  met  with  the 
fireely,  democratically  elected  par- 
liamentarians of  those  three  states. 
They  universally  refiected  the  opinion 
of  their  people  that  they  strove  for,  as- 
pired for,  and,  yes,  indeed,  would  fight 
for  their  freedom. 

These  Baltic  Republics  have  pro- 
claimed loud  and  clear  their  wish  for 
independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion participated  as  observers  in  the 
Latvian  and  Estonian  plebiscites  of 
which  I  have  just  sjwken.  and  will  also 
have  observers  present  during  the  all- 
Soviet  referendum  on  the  retention  of 
the  Union  scheduled  for  March  17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  focus  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  tragedies  occurred  in  Lithua- 
nia and  in  Latvia.  Lives  of  innocent, 
unarmed  citizens,  were  taken  simply 
because  they  were  standing  for  democ- 
racy and  for  freedom  and  for  independ- 
ence. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  recognized 
the  great  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
that  we  stopped  aggression,  that  we 
took  a  bold  step  for  the  legal  process  in 
the  international  community,  that  we 
took  a  step  to  preclude  larger  neigh- 


bors from  intimidating  their  smaller 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  in  the  days  ahead 
focus  on  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States,  three  small  states,  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
result  of  a  deal  between  Hitler  and  Sta- 
lin in  that  infamous  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop  pact. 

For  the  last  40  years,  the  United 
States  has  not  recognized  their  incor- 
poration into  the  Soviet  Union.  To  this 
day,  the  Baltic  States  continue  to 
stand  for  freedom. 

Let  us  in  the  executive  department 
and  the  legislative  department  and  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  been  the  beacon  for  democracy 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world,  let 
us  make  sure  that  we  do  not  forget 
these  three  small  democratic  nations 
who  aspire,  as  our  Founding  Fathers 
did,  to  breathe  free. 


JAPAN'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
GULF  WAR  EFFORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
memories  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  still 
fresh  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  this 
great  coxmtry.  America  welcomes  home 
our  brave  and  victorious  military  per- 
sonnel and  grieves  for  those  men  and 
women  who  lost  their  lives  or  were  in- 
jured in  the  desert  fighting.  During 
this  time  of  reflection,  we  must  con- 
sider the  issue  of  our  noncombatant  al- 
lies' financial  contributions  to  the  war 
effort. 

Last  Wednesday,  one  of  those  allies, 
Japan,  took  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  parliament  approved  Prime 
Minister  Toshiki  Kaifu's  pledge  to  con- 
tribute $9  billion  to  help  cover  the 
costs  of  the  war.  Japan  should  be  com- 
mended for  belatedly  honoring  their 
pledge  and  acknowledging  their  debt  to 
our  Nation.  I  hope  this  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  which  Japan  accepts  re- 
sponsibility for  a  role  In  international 
affairs  commensurate  with  its  eco- 
nomic might. 

The  Japanese  Constitution,  which 
bars  Japan  from  Military  deployment 
overseas,  insulates  both  the  Japanese 
people  and  their  commerce  from  the  fi- 
nancial and  human  costs  of  war,  and 
allows  Japan  to  refrain  from  support- 
ing multilateral  peacekeeping  efforts 
with  troops. 

Japan's  retreat  from  world  affairs 
was  clear  in  the  gulf  war.  Despite  rely- 
ing on  the  Persian  Gulf  region  for  50 
percent  of  their  oil.  it  played  only  a 
minor  role  in  the  allied  war  effort.  If 
the  people  of  Japan  were  disinterested 
in  a  conflict  bearing  directly  on  their 
vital  national  interests,  which  the  gulf 
war  certainly  did.  how  involved  will 
the  Jai>anese  be  in  future  conflicts 
with  less  direct  impact  on  their  coun- 
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try?  Will  Japan  stay  in  its  shell  when 
the  next  threat  to  world  peace  devel- 
ops? 

One  lesson  we  can  ^n  from  the  gulf 
war  is  Japan's  continuing  misconcep- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
police  force,  always  willing  to  assume 
the  entire  economic  and  military  hard- 
ship during  international  crises.  With 
our  budget  deficit  and  growing  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  resolve  world  problems  alone. 
We  have  to  work  with  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations. for  peace  and 
International  justice.  The  time  has 
come  for  Japan  to  share  the  burdens  of 
maintaining  world  peace  with  us  and 
other  industrialized  nations. 


WE  WERE  ELECTED  TO  SERVE 
AMERICA,  NOT  KUWAIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ^om  Illinois  [Mr.  Savage]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say  something  about  H.R.  1175  that  we 
just  adopted,  because  it  was  the  flrst 
legislation  regarding  Desert  Storm 
that  I  have  supported,  and  I  supported 
it  because  it  provides  benefits  for  vet- 
erans and  soliders  in  that  cami>aign, 
but  also  because  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  dear  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Washing- 
ton], that  was  added  to  the  bill  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  amendment  was 
the  first  to  urge  this  Government,  as 
well  as  American  prime  contractors  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait,  urging  them 
to  encourage  and  permit  the  fair  par- 
ticipation of  African-American  and 
other  minority-owned  businesses  in 
that  rebuilding. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  to  pass  a 
law  to  force  this  administration  and 
American  companies  to  do  what  is 
right.  When  22  percent  of  the  troops 
there  were  African-Americans,  it  is  a 
shame  to  have  to  ask  this  administra- 
tion, while  it  waves  its  flag  about  de- 
mocracy and  justice,  it  is  a  shame  to 
have  to  pass  a  law  to  make  it  deal  fair- 
ly with  African- American  businesses. 

Also,  may  I  add  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
that  if  the  reports  are  accurate  that 
Kuwait,  the  representatives  of  Kuwait 
are  saying  that  they  ai^  giving  pref- 
erence to  those  who  supported  America 
going  to  war  against  Iraq.  Well,  since 
18  out  of  the  26  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  here  voted 
against  that,  it  means  that  while  black 
troops  helped  save  Kuwait  in  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  to  our  share  of  this 
{wpulation,  the  same  country  that  we 
were  willing  to  risk  our  lives  to  try  to 
save  so  disrespects  us.  that  it  would 
dare  say  that  if  we  do  not  support 
America's  war  against  Iraq,  that  we 
would  not  have  preference  with  regard 
to  dealing  with  the  rebuilding  of  Ku- 
wait. That  is  an  undue  interference,  an 


undii^  effort  to  influence,  to  intimidate 
the  quly  elected  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr;  Speaker,  we  did  not  get  elected 
by  Kuwaitis,  and  we  do  not  serve  them. 
We  are  Americans  first,  and  it  was  in 
our  ttearts  and  our  beliefs  that  it  was 
in  thie  best  interests  of  those  we  rep- 
resent that  America  not  be  militarily 
involved  in  the  Middle  East,  and  for  a 
government  who  we  saved  that  could 
not  lave  itself  to  say  that  it  feels  as 
thoui  :h  it  might  punish  us  for  that  is 
what  made  it  necessary  for  the  Wash- 
ington  amendment  to  be  attached  to 
H.R.  1175. 

I  hspe  that  those  in  the  other  body 
will  ihink  of  this  when  they  deal  with 
this  same  subject,  and  that  the  joint 
conferees  will  include  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Washington]  out  of 
specikl  regrard  and  thanks  for  his  sen- 
sitivity to  this  problem,  because  I  be- 
lieve] what  he  did  was  in  the  best  inter- 
ests, perhaps  not  of  Kuwait,  but  cer- 
tainlv  of  America,  all  Americans  of  all 
colo^  and  all  gendera. 
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D  1750 
)EBATE  TIME  ALLOTMENT 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Abei^rombie).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  th^  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorl^  [Mr.  Owens]  is  recognized  for  60 
minates. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, siesterday  we  had  before  members 
legrislation  that  was  related  to  the 
lution  Trust  Corporation.  We  had 
^posal  which  would  have  provided 
outlay  of  $30  billion,  b-i-1-l-i-o-n. 
is  S30  billion  in  cash  that  would 
triggered  a  process  by  which  an- 
$47  billion  would  be  borrowed.  So 
we  irere  talking  about  a  $77  billion 
proposition. 

Yesterday  morning  during  the  1- 
mindte  sessions,  I  appealed  to  the  lead- 
ersh:  p  of  the  House  to  at  least  allow  for 
an  8-  bour  debate  on  this  nearly  $80  bil- 
lion bill.  That  would  be  an  average  of 
$10  Mllion  per  hour,  instead  of  the  4 
hour  i  that  was  allotted.  Of  course,  my 
cries  went  unheeded.  When  I  appealed 
to  tl  e  managers  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
for  t^me  to  speak,  they  could  not  give 
it  tol  me.  I  do  not  criticize  them  at  all 
becatise  so  little  time  to  debate  was  al- 
lowed, that  even  members  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  time  for  ample  dis- 
cussion and  expression  of  their  views.  I 
am  piympathetic  with  the  managers. 
The}  had  to  first  allow  members  of  the 
Comtnittee  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
That  was  not  possible. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  for  a  bill 
whi<^  is  as  important  as  anything  we 
will  consider  this  year,  a  conmiitment 
of  another  $77  billion  to  an  enterprise 
whidih  is  producing  nothing,  is  merely 
payibg  back  what  has  already  been  sto- 
len ind  plundered,  that  we  did  not  have 
morfc  time  to  debate.  We  set  a  very  im- 
port mt  precedent  during  the  debate  on 


the  gulf  war.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  leadership  at  that  time,  because 
the  leadership  extended  the  debate  on 
the  gulf  war  in  a  manner  which  allowed 
every  Mamber  that  wanted  to  speak  on 
that  very  important  item,  that  impor- 
tant set  of  resolutions,  to  have  at  least 
5  minutes  to  speak.  Every  single  Mem- 
ber who  [wanted  to  speak  had  that  op- 
portunity. 

I  do  ndt  see  why  it  is  not  possible  on 
all  occasions,  when  there  are  impor- 
tant items  before  the  House,  items  con- 
sidered ihiportant  enough  by  the  Mem- 
bers to  irovide  for  an  opportunity  for 
every  Member  to  speak.  I  think  it  is 
vmdemocratic  the  way  we  insist  on  the 
limiting  |of  a  debate,  especially  on  very 
important  issues.  I  hope  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary,  always,  for  me  to 
come  to  ^he  floor,  as  what  I  call  a  refu- 
gee, a  rffugee  from  the  undemocratic 
processes  of  the  House,  and  speak  after 
the  session  is  over,  in  special  orders, 
because  il  could  not  get  time  on  the 
floor  to  speak.  I  would  much  rather 
speak  during  the  debate.  I  would  hope 
that  other  Members,  also,  would  have 
an  oppoBtunity  to  speak  on  these  very 
vital  issues. 

The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
related  to  the  bailout  of  the  savings 
and  loan  association  has  a  tremendous 
impact  on  everything  we  do  here.  Our 
budget  i^  the  most  important  concern 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  budget 
touches  the  life  of  every  American.  The 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  bailout  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  touches  the 
life  of  every  American.  Every  taxpayer 
will  have  to  pay  more  taxes.  The  esti- 
mates r^nge  from  $2,500  to  $4,000,  that 
is  an  estimate  that  was  set  forth  a  year 
ago.  I  da^not  know  what  the  estimate 
is  now.  The  estimate  for  the  total  bill 
for  the  savings  and  loan  bailout  by  the 
most  coBservative  estimates  is  $500  bil- 
lion. Stanford  University  has  a  study 
which  saiys  that  when  we  add  all  the  in- 
terest in  and  spread  it  all  out,  includ- 
ing administrative  costs,  and  spread  it 
over  30;  years,  we  are  talking  about 
more  tnan  a  trillion  dollar  expense. 
What  coiild  be  more  important  at  this 
momenu  in  our  legislative  calendar 
than  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
which  i^  now  providing  a  new  infusion 
of  cash  for  the  resolution  for  the  bail- 
out of  ihe  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions? Vfhat  could  be  more  important? 

We  doi  not  have  a  clogged  agenda,  a 
clogged  j  legislative  calendar.  We  are 
not  thai  busy.  Why  could  we  not  set 
aside  a  j  period  of  time  which  would 
allow  e^ry  Member  to  express  himself 
on  this  very  important  issue?  Why  do 
we  have  to  rush?  Today  we  are  about  to 
experience  another  attempt  to  stam- 
pede tha  Congress  into  passing  a  band- 
aid  relietf  for  this  very  important  fiscal 
draining  enterprise.  We  are  about  to 
have  cotne  to  the  floor  a  request  to 
move  e:i)editiously.  and  in  1  hour  of 
debate,  decide  what  we  could  not  de- 
cide yesterday  in  4  hours. 
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I  think  that  this  is  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  really,  to 
confront  this  monster,  cowardice  by 
our  refusal  to  confront  what  literally 
takes  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  babies, 
what  threatens  any  progress  in  terms 
of  the  redevelopment  and  the  reinvest- 
ment of  the  infrastructure  of  the  coun- 
try because  it  drains  away  money  that 
could  be  used  for  that,  what  threatens 
any  Federal  involvement  in  education 
to  a  significant  degree.  A  significant 
involvement  means  that  it  has  to  be 
some  money,  not  just  jawboning  and 
rhetoric.  Such  a  large  monster  is 
threatening  so  much  dear  to  everyone, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  without 
an  appropriate  review  and  discussion.  I 
think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  we 
take  that  route. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 
I  want  to  commend  him.  first  of  all.  for 
the  fact  that  he  has  consistently  stood 
up  to  the  efforts  to  completely  move 
this  in  a  mysterious  backroom  fashion. 
Last  session  there  was  an  attempt  to 
sort  of  slide  it  through  and  take  care  of 
it  without  any  discussion  at  all,  and 
then  there  have  been  efforts  to  sort  of 
establish  an  open-ended  funding  mech- 
anism for  the  bailout  of  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  so  they  could 
just  drain  money  away  and  never  have 
any  discussions  of  what  is  going  on, 
what  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  how  are  we  going  to  prevent 
similar  kinds  of  things  from  happening. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  discuss 
what  is  happening  in  this  process,  and 
how  we  are  going  to  prevent  similau- 
kinds  of  catastrophes,  similar  kinds  of 
swindles,  similar  kinds  of  corruption,  a 
similar  kind  of  criminality  taking 
place  in  other  institutions  that  are 
guaranteed  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  conmiercial  banks  are  in  serious 
trouble.  We  do  not  have  to  be  a  genius 
to  understand  the  implications  of  what 
we  read  from  day  to  day.  They  say  that 
they  can  take  care  of  the  problem. 
They  said  that  about  the  savings  and 
loan  association  for  many  years,  even 
as  the  crisis  was  obvious  to  everyone. 
There  were  people  who  insisted  on  cov- 
ering it  up.  The  failure  of  the  Bank  of 
New  England  ought  to  tell  Members 
quite  a  bit.  and  if  the  Continental 
Bank  of  Illinois,  when  it  failed  several 
yean  ago.  and  requfred  a  $4  billion 
bailout  by  the  Federal  Government, 
that  was  a  commercial  bank.  That  did 
not  tell  Members  much. 

Certainly  the  Bank  of  New  England's 
failure  ought  to  tell  Members  some- 
thing. The  Bank  of  New  inland,  we 
went  to  the  point  where  we  clearly  ad- 
mitted for  the  first  time  that 
everybody's  money  is  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Government,  no  matter 
how  big  the  deposits  are.  Mr.  Seidman 
and  company  and  his  Board  of  Direc- 
tors decided  that  all  depositors  should 
be  guaranteed.  So.  American  taxpayer 


out  there,  what  we  are  looking  at  is 
not  a  compact  which  is  limited.  We 
have  a  compact  with  our  banks  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  banks 
are  not  private  enterprises.  The  banks 
operate  in  partnership  with  the  tax- 
payers. We  have  been  told  that  they 
are  private  enterprises  when  they  are 
making  their  private  decisions  about 
profits.  Of  course,  it  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, and  they  insist  on  making  all 
those  decisions  in  private.  No  sharing 
with  the  public.  However,  when  the 
profits  are  gone  and  losses  take  place, 
we  suddenly  discover  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  our  banks  is  really  with  the 
taxpayers.  The  responsibility  lies  with 
the  taxpayers  for  o\ir  banks.  So  in  view 
of  that,  every  opportunity  to  allow  the 
public  to  view  what  is  going  on  and  to 
discuss  with  them  the  broad  implica- 
tions of  what  is  happening  with  our 
savings  and  loans  should  be  taken,  not 
squelched,  not  on  a  time  frame  that 
has  collapsed,  but  a  time  frame  that  is 
expanded. 

The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  re- 
quires this  kind  of  maximum  debate. 
As  I  said  before,  the  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction under  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  certainly 
spent  a  long  time  deliberating  on  the 
bill. 

D  1800 

They  are  to  be  congratulated  for  it. 
Unfortunately,  they  came  to  us  with 
three  different  versions  of  the  bill, 
three  different  proposals  to  amend 
their  own  bill,  which  meant  the  delib- 
erations among  themselves  had  not 
taken  place  long  enough.  Deliberations 
of  another  kind  need  to  be  taking  place 
so  that  we  can  at  least  have  a  concrete 
recommendation  before  us,  or  again  we 
should  have  had  more  time  to  take  a 
look  at  what  was  before  us  yesterday. 

Certainly  we  should  not  vote,  allow 
ourselves  to  be  stampeded  today  into 
voting  on  anything  after  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, or  a  very  short  debate. 

As  I  said  before,  nothing  else  is  more 
important.  What  else  is  there  before 
this  Congress  that  is  more  important 
than  this  item? 

Depositors  must  be  paid.  A  lot  of 
noise  is  being  made  that  we  are  losing 
money  every  day  because  depositors 
must  be  paid  and  we  have  to  borrow 
the  money.  Yes,  depositors  must  be 
paid  and  depositors  will  be  paid.  They 
are  being  paid.  Depositors  are  being 
paid. 

We  have  a  contract  with  people  who 
deposit  money  in  accounts  for  $100,000 
or  less.  That  does  not  mean  each  indi- 
vidual is  limited  to  $100,000.  Individuals 
could  open  many  different  accounts, 
and  that  is  the  case. 

There  are  many  individuals  we  have 
a  compact  with  who  have  more  than 
$100,000  and  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
taxpayers  dfrectly  with  that.  We  will 
meet  that  obligation. 
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We  need  to  discuss  what  is  happen- 
ing, however,  because  beyond  that 
compact  with  the  depositors  who  have 
$100,000  or  less,  we  understand  that  at 
least  $10  billion  has  been  pcdd  out  by 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation;  $10 
billion  has  been  paid  out  to  the  deposi- 
tors who  have  accounts  for  more  than 
$100,000,  who  reaUy  legally  under  the 
law  were  not  qualified  to  be  bailed  out 
by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Yes.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  First  of  aU,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman.  I  happen  to  agree  with  his 
thesis.  The  one  thing  this  House  needs 
on  the  S&L  disaster  is  debate.  The 
American  people  do  not  understand 
what  happened,  what  is  the  problem 
now  and  what  is  the  problem  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  only  way  we  can  cast  light  to  the 
American  people  as  to  what  the  dif- 
ficult problems  are  within  the  adminis- 
tration and  this  Congress  in  handling 
this  complex  problem  is  to  have  ade- 
quate time  for  debate,  so  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  very  worthy  point. 

I  just  want  to  take  some  time  to  ana- 
lyze with  the  Members  who  may  not  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  today  what  is 
going  to  be  transpiring  in  the  next 
short  term.  As  I  understand  the  rules, 
there  will  be  a  request  from  the  Rules 
Committee  to  adopt  a  nale,  to  allow  an 
hour  of  debate  for  the  passage  of  the 
funding  authorization  for  the  RTC. 

There  are  certain  significant  votes 
that  will  be  taken.  Unfortunately,  the 
first  vote,  as  I  understand  it,  will  be  a 
vote  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
motion  for  the  passage  of  the  rule  it- 
self. In  order  to  do  that,  under  the 
rules  because  it  is  within  the  24-hour 
period  of  the  Rules  Committee  meet- 
ing, that  will  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  House  to  suspend  the  rules  to  be 
allowed  to  move  on  and  consider  the 
rule;  the  problem  being  that  we  will 
not  have  debate  on  that  question,  and 
that  is  the  important  real  issue  here, 
because  once  the  rules  are  allowed  to 
be  waived  and  the  rule  to  be  consid- 
ered, then  the  rule  will  be  debated  for 
an  hour,  but  it  will  only  require  at  that 
point  a  majority  vote,  which  clearly 
the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  on  our 
side  of  the  committee  and  on  their  side 
of  the  committee  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration, apparently  have  all  gotten  to- 
gether and  agreed  this  is  something 
they  can  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  on  without  a  lot  of  debate  and  a 
lot  of  consideration. 

So  I  would  urge  the  gentleman  to  re- 
alize this  and  certainly  stay  on  the 
fioor  with  this,  but  to  alert  the  Mem- 
bership of  the  Congress  that  may  be 
watching  this  now  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant vote  will  be  to  be  present  and 
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to  vote  no  on  the  question  of  consider- 
ation of  the  rule,  because  that  is  really 
our  only  chance  of  defeating  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rule,  the  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation  today  and  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  some  S30 
billion  that  will  be  considered  within 
only  an  hour  of  debate  today,  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  past,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  pointed  out  in  his  delivery, 
those  of  us  who  were  opposed  to  this 
and  wanted  additional  debate  were  not 
even  allowed  time  on  this  floor  in  gen- 
eral debate,  a  moment  of  time,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill  when  it  appeared  on 
this  floor  yesterday. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  thank  him  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 

I  agree,  of  course,  100  percent,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Members  wil  assert 
themselves  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  not  deliver  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  to  allow  this  bill 
to  go  forward  with  only  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. 

There  are  Members  among  us  and 
people  in  the  press,  politically  sophisti- 
cated people,  who  say  that  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout,  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  and  everything  related  to 
this  mess  is  so  complicated  that  the 
American  people  are  thoroughly  bored 
with  it.  They  cannot  understand  it  and 
they  do  not  want  to  hear  about  it. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  never  bored  with  any- 
thing their  leaders  take  the  time  to  ex- 
plain. If  the  leaders  would  assert  them- 
selves and  explain  exactly  what  is  at 
stake  here,  I  am  sure  you  would  get  a 
positive  response  from  the  American 
people  in  terms  of  expressing  their  con- 
cern and  understanding  what  is  at 
stake. 

The  people  will  lose  the  most,  of 
course,  in  these  patterns  of  off-budget 
borrowings,  the  delay  of  the  day  of 
reckoning  will  be  on  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren. 

You  know,  we  cannot  continue  to 
push  everything  into  the  Federal  debt. 
We  cannot  continue  to  allow  the  inter- 
est on  the  debt  to  continue  to  rise.  It 
will  cramp  the  possibilities  and  the 
flexibility  of  future  budgets  and  hem  in 
our  children  and  grandchildren  a  great 
deal;  but  also  immediately  there  are 
pressures  on  this  House  on  the 
budgetmaking  process  at  all  times  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  taken  on  this 
new  and  huge  obligation  of  bailing  out 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  an  in- 
dustry which  produces  nothing. 

I  was  very  critical  and  many  of  us 
were  critical  of  waste  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  could  point  to 
concrete  places  where  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  wasting  money.  We  re- 
member the  famous  Sergeant  York 
gun,  where  defense  advocates  of  the 
Sergeant  York  gun,  congressional  ad- 


vocates of  the  Sergeant  York  gun  kept 
pushint  it  forward,  until  finally  they 
£uimitt<  d  that  the  Sergeant  York  gun 
would  aot  work.  At  that  point  we 
dumped  the  Sergeant  York  gun,  but  at 
least  w^en  you  decided  that  the  Ser- 
geant York  gun  would  not  work,  you 
had  a  pile  of  metal,  piles  of  metal  that 
could  bs  melted  down  and  they  could 
be  conv  srted  to  something  else. 

In  th(  case  of  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Associa  ;ion  bailout,  you  have  nothing. 
There  i  i  nothing  that  we  are  receiving 
for  the  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
that  w<  are  pouring  down  the  hole  to 
take  c4re  of  what  has  already  been 
plunderfed  and  taken  away. 

Now,  fon  say  we  must  meet  our  obli- 
gations Of  course,  we  must  meet  our 
obligatJ  ons.  As  a  Nation  we  must  meet 
our  obli  nations. 

The  question  is,  do  we  have  to  have 
every  U  jcpayer  in  America  at  every  in- 
come U  vel,  those  who  were  not  at  the 
party,  c  Id  not  enjoy  the  feast,  were  not 
involve(  1  in  the  deals,  the  corruption, 
the  crii  linality,  all  of  the  things  that 
came  together  to  lead  to  the  savings 
and  loun  debacle,  all  those  people 
should  1  ot  be  required  to  pay. 

There  are  alternatives,  and  we  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  at  least  lay 
those  alternatives  before  the  American 
people  and  let  them  through  the  public 
opinion  process  have  some  input  into 
what  ii  going  on  and  communicate 
that  to  their  leaders  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  VrEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleni  an  yield? 

Mr.  O  WENS  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  geni  leman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  I^TEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  ippreciate  my  distinguished 
friend  y  elding  to  me,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press I  ly  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman 'or  taking  this  special  order  at 
this  tim  s.  It  is  extremely  timely. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Rules  Committee 
is  meetj  og  even  as  we  speak  in  order  to 
come  ui  with  a  new  rule  so  that  we  can 
immedii  .tely  discuss  on  this  floor  the 
Resolut  on  Trust  Corporation  legisla- 
tion. 

Exact  y  what  that  rule  will  be,  none 
is  absolttely  certain  at  this  point,  but 
we  have  heard  some  very  serious  rimi- 
blings  and  rumors  as  to  what  it  will 
contain,  Apparently  what  it  will  be  is 
the  si]  iple  give-them-the-$30-billion 
proposa  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wy  lie]  had  proposed  at  the  behest 
of  the  1  dministration,  with  very  lim- 
ited ajnendments  incorporated  in 
there. 

One  ol  the  prime  concerns  that  I  have 
had  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  boc  y,  not  only  on  the  committee 
but  in  I  he  body  at  large  have  had,  is 
the  plig  ht  of  tenants  who  find  them- 
selves ii  the  position  of  being  in  build- 
ings wh:  ch  have  been  foreclosed  by  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  and  be- 
cause tliey  are  in  those  buildings  the 
Resolut;  on  Trust  Corporation,  not  that 
it  has  ei  ough  problems  trying  to  settle 
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up  those  b  lildlngs,  has  undertaken  to 
evict  tenants  who  they  do  not  think 
are  paying  sufficiently  high  enough 
rent. 

Outrageous.  These  are  people  who 
have  lease  protections,  who  have  pro- 
tections uiider  state  and  city  law  in 
many  instinces.  They  are  in  court 
right  now  in  New  York  City  in  one 
building  where  there  are  nine  tenants 
so  affected  There  is  a  building  in  my 
district  wh:  ch  they  are  scheduled  to  go 
after  next.  There  are  some  900  units 
just  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
irony  is  that  most  of  these  buildings 
and  most  of  these  units  that  the  Reso- 
lution Tru^t  Corporation  has  in  fore- 
closure are  I  really  lower  and  middle  in- 
come properties  and,  of  course,  they 
are  occupied  by  low-  and  middle-in- 
come peopl*. 

D  1810 

What  they  think  they  are  achieving 
by  throwing  people  out  on  the  street  in 
a  situationi  where  there  is  a  tremen- 
dously tight  housing  market — no  hous- 
ing is  available— I  just  cannot  under- 
stand. Nor! should  people  believe  that 
this  is  onlyl  a  big-city  problem.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion's position,  which  is  that  they  have 
the  right  inj  any  multifamily  unit  to  go 
in  and  evaluate  whether  in  fact  the 
rents,  the  return  in  a  particular  unit, 
are  sufflcieitly  high  and  they  can  start 
kicking  pedple  out  of  their  apartments 
around  the  country. 

Now,  I  just  do  not  understand  how  we 
can  sit  still  for  that  kind  of  behavior 
and  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  And  yet,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie],  who 
has  not  liked  rent  regulations  for  a 
long,  long  time — I  have  been  on  the 
floor  here  year  in  and  year  out  and 
heard  him]  whenever  a  housing  bill 
came  alonglor  anything  approximating 
a  piece  of  legislation  where  he  could 
throw  in  an  amendment  which  would 
wipe  out  local  rent  controls  or  State 
rent  controls — has  suddenly  gotten  a 
bonanza.  Never  in  his  wildest  dreams 
did  he  think  that  he  could  get  a  very 
substantial  jpiece  of  what  he  wanted  in 
wiping  out  tent  protections.  Yet  he  is 
going  to  gdt  it  if  in  fact  the  rule  is 
going  to  come  out  as  we  anticipate  it 
and  it  is  votied  up. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  tenants  who  had 
nothing  to  ^o  with  the  collapse  of  these 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  now 


going  to  be 


penalized  because  the  Reso- 


lution Trus ;  Corporation  is  in  a  hurry 
to  rectify  a  situation  that  was  created 
by  the  peop  e  on  the  boards  and  execu- 
tives in  the  banks  making  decisions  in 
the  banks? 

Mr.  WEISfe.  The  irony  is  not  only  are 
those  tenaits  the  taxpayers  who  are 
paying  the  jill  for  the  S&L  bailout  to 
begin  with,  they  are  the  people  who  in 
fact  are  goi^g  to  get  kicked  out  for  no 


good  reasoc 


because  by  the  time  the 


legal  fees— and  it  is  being  challenged  in 
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New  York  by  the  State  of  New  York 
and  by  some  of  the  tenants— by  the 
time  they  ?et  through  with  those  legal 
fees,  it  will  cost  them  more  than  what 
they  think  they  are  going  to  get  by 
way  of  a  return. 

CBO  has  estimated  that  the  whole 
tenant  protection  provision  is  maybe  a 
million  dollars'  worth.  This  will  cost 
them  $4.5  million  just  on  the  units  that 
we  know  about  currently. 

It  can  be  an  open-ended  pit  of  ex- 
penses. And,  yes,  tenants  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  creating  the  prob- 
lem are  in  fact  in  the  position  of  get- 
ting kicked  out. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  So  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  override  State  and  local  laws  in 
order  to  do  this? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Unless  we  build  into  this 
legislation  a  prohibition  against  their 
being  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  At  present, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  is 
able  to  override  State  and  local  laws? 

Mr.  WEISS.  They  take  that  position. 
They  are  in  court  right  now.  They  are 
being  challenged  by  the  State  against 
it.  But  if  in  fact  we  do  not  provide  the 
protection  ourselves,  I  think  that  that 
provides  some  guidelines  to  the  courts 
as  to  how  exactly  this  should  go.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  that  protection  to  indicate 
to  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
that,  "You  were  not  put  into  business 
to  override  valid  private  leases  and  to 
override  State  and  local  legislation." 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  would  not  incorporate 
that  into  the  Wylie  bill.  But  appar- 
ently it  is  not  going  to  be  done.  If  it  is 
not,  I  certainly  cannot  vote  for  that 
rule  and,  I  assume,  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues will  not  be  able  to  also. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  participation. 

The  question  the  gentleman  is  asking 
is  why  cannot  Congress  guarantee  that 
innocent  tenants  are  not  penalized  for 
the  criminality,  the  corruption,  the 
failure,  the  incompetence,  whatever 
the  circumstances  were,  which  led  to 
the  collapse  of  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations? The  question  is  one  of  a 
hundred  questions  that  could  be  asked. 

Why  can't  Congress  take  action  to 
guarantee  that  innocent  people  who 
are  going  to  eventually  be  the  tax- 
payers who  foot  the  bill  for  this  are  not 
also  going  to  have  to  suffer  as  a  result 
of  the  haste  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  or  the  totalitarian  mental- 
ity or  the  totalitarian  approach  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation?  Why 
should  they  be  allowed,  as  a  result  of 
their  being  created,  to  bail  out  a  situa- 
tion that  most  American  did  not  cre- 
ate, why  should  they  be  allowed  to  run 
over  the  rights  of  American  citizens  or 
even  inconvenience  them,  whether  they 
have  rights  or  not?  Why  should  they  be 
allowed  to  subject  innocent  people  to 


unnecessary  inconvenience  and  suffer- 
ing? 

That  is  one  of  the  many  questions 
that  could  be  asked. 

I  go  back  to  the  question  I  was  ask- 
ing before:  Why  are  they  bailing  out 
depositors  who  have  more  than  SIOO.OOO 
and  do  not  qualify  under  the  law  for 
the  protection  of  the  taxpayers?  Why 
are  American  taxpayers  paying  back 
the  money  guaranteeing  the  deposits  of 
people  who  have  more  than  $100,000  on 
deposit?  Why  have  they  declared  that 
some  banks  are  too  big  to  fail?  Why 
have  they  declared  that  some  deposi- 
tors are  too  big  not  to  be  paid?  Where 
is  the  authority  for  this?  Where  in  the 
law  is  the  authority?  In  the  law,  where 
does  it  say  that  we  as  taxpayers  guar- 
antee the  money  for  the  first  $100,000? 
And  why  does  not  somebody  enforce 
that  law?  Why  is  the  law  not  being  en- 
forced? That  is  just  one  of  many  ques- 
tions that  ought  to  be  asked. 

One  amendment  that  I  think  should 
have  been  offered  is  an  amendment 
which  would  have  prohibited  any  pro- 
fessional employee  of  a  failed  thrift 
from  being  employed  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation.  We  have  some  of 
the  same  people  who  helped  to  create 
this  problem  working  in  the  savings 
and  loan  associations,  who  made  bad 
decisions  or  crooked  decisions  who  are 
now  in  the  decisionmaking  positions  in 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

Why  can't  we  prohibit  such  people 
from  being  employed?  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  clerks  or  typists;  we  are 
talking  about  decisionmakers  in  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  being 
employed  there.  The  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  has  become  a  major  indus- 
try in  some  States. 

Those  States  which  were  most  neg- 
ligent, those  States  which  had  the 
State  regulation  of  the  S&L's  and  al- 
lowed the  greatest  amount  of  leeway, 
allowed  the  greatest  amount  of  lack  of 
regulation,  those  States  would  have 
the  largest  number  of  failed  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  are  now  ben- 
efiting most  from  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  being  funneled  back 
through  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion into  those  States.  And  some  of  the 
same  lawyers,  accountants,  loan  offi- 
cers, vice  presidents,  presidents,  board 
members  and  so  on,  are  now  profiting 
from  their  own  mistakes,  their  own 
corruption,  the  situation  which  they 
created  and  handed  to  us. 

These  are  the  people  who  approved 
the  bad  loans.  They  made  the  risky  in- 
vestment adventures,  they  bought  the 
company  Jaguars,  yachts,  gold,  bath- 
room fixtures,  and  expensive  artworks 
which  graced  their  offices,  and  some- 
times they  put  it  in  their  homes.  All  of 
these  people  who  are  guilty  of  these 
abuses  should  be  prohibited  from  work- 
ing any  place  within  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation. 

Why  can't  we  discuss  this?  Why  can't 
we  have  an  answer  as  to  why  this  pro- 
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hibition  cannot  be  placed  on  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Another  resolution  that  ought  to  be 
discussed  is  why  can't  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  and  the  FDIC  live  up 
to  the  requirements  that  I  think  were 
in  the  original  legislation  that  they 
make  public  any  agreements  that  are 
reached  between  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  and  the  financial  institu- 
tions about  the  resolution  of  a  fkiled 
savings  and  loan  association? 

The  details  of  that  agreement  are 
supposed  to  be  made  public.  If  they  are 
making  it  public,  they  are  doing  it 
very  slowly.  You  cannot  get  the  infor- 
mation. Even  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  able  to  get  information  about  what 
deals  have  been  made  utilizing  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  case  of  these 
deals  being  made  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation. 

We  need  some  kind  of  control  which 
would  require  that  these  agreements  be 
reached  and,  if  they  are  not,  they  must 
be  made  public  within  30  days. 

We  have  the  absurd  situation  now 
where  nobody  in  authority  really 
knows  except  the  people  who  are  at  the 
table  making  the  deals. 

Why  can't  we  have  realty  put  into 
the  Community  Reinvestment  Act? 
The  Community  Reinvestment  Act  is  a 
joke.  As  it  is  presently  constituted, 
that  is.  In  poor  areas  throughout  the 
country  there  have  been  ongoing  i>rob- 
lems  of  redlining  by  local  financial  in- 
stitutions, not  only  savings  and  loan 
institutions  but  also  commercial  insti- 
tutions. 

For  years  and  years,  people  in  neigh- 
borhoods like  the  ones  I  represent  in 
my  congressional  district  have  been 
told  that  we  cannot  have  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  investing 
in  those  neighborhoods  because  they 
were  high-risk  areas.  They  were  high 
risk,  and  bank  oftlcers  have  to  act  in  a 
prudent  manner,  they  have  to  protect 
the  interests  of  their  depositors;  yet 
the  invested  in  shopping  malls,  in  risky 
real  estate  ventures,  in  resorts,  all 
kinds  of  things  that  later  collapsed. 
Where  was  all  the  prudent  manage- 
ment? If  you  are  going  to  take  risks 
with  shopping  malls,  why  can't  you 
take  risks  with  housing  for  low-income 
and  middle-income  people  also? 

So  community  reinvestment  has  been 
a  joke.  Very  little  has  gone  back  into 
the  local  communities. 

There  is  no  teeth  at  all  in  the  legisla- 
tion. Banks  thumb  their  nose  at  it. 
They  do  not  take  it  seriously. 

What  would  happen  if  you  had  a  re- 
quirement that  every  bank  had  to 
apply  for  its  status  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  once 
every  10  years?  What  if  they  had  to 
apply  for  the  insurance  every  10  years 
and  qualify  for  it?  They  would  lose 
their  insurance  guarantee.  Taxpayers 
would  not  guarantee  their  deposits  if 
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they  do  not  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

O  1820 

What  If  once  every  10  years  we  re- 
viewed their  performance?  What  If  once 
every  10  years  we  remind  them  that 
they  really  are  not  private  institu- 
tions, that  they  are  in  partnership  with 
the  public?  What  if  we  could  cut  down 
some  of  the  arrogance  of  banks  and 
make  them  understand  that  if  the  tax- 
payers' guarantee  of  Insurance  were 
taken  away,  they  would  go  out  of  busi- 
ness? 

Any  bank  that  says,  "I  am  strictly 
private,  I  don't  want  any  part  of  this 
socialism,  I  don't  want  any  part  of 
these  guarantees,  I  want  to  go  strictly 
private,"  that  bank  would  find  itself 
out  of  business  in  a  few  months  be- 
cause no  depositors  with  any  sense 
would  place  their  money  in  a  bank  that 
did  not  have  the  Federal  guarantees 
when  there  are  other  banks  around 
that  do  have  the  Federal  guarantees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  banks  take  this  for 
granted,  yet  in  West  Germany,  one  of 
our  major  competitors,  the  Govenment 
of  West  Germany  does  not  guarantee  a 
single  penny  of  depositors'  money  in 
the  bank.  The  Government  is  not  in- 
volved at  all  in  gruaranteelng.  In  Japan 
and  Great  Britain,  they  do  guarantee 
deposits,  but  a  much  smaller  amount  is 
guaranteed. 

We  can  remember,  of  course,  when  we 
started  that  $10,000  was  gruaranteed. 
Then  later,  $40,000,  and  recently  it  went 
to  $100,000  of  guarantees. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  guarantee  pol- 
icy. I  think  It  might  be  a  good  policy 
for  our  country,  but  we  must  insist 
that  the  public,  the  taxpayers  who 
have  a  stake  in  this,  must  also  be  rec- 
ognized in  policy  making. 

Banks  should  have  more  require- 
ments placed  on  them  and  penalties 
that  would  result  if  they  do  not  re- 
spond to  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act  and  place  Investments  in  the  com- 
munities which  they  serve,  the  conmiu- 
nity  where  the  general  banking  oper- 
ation takes  place. 

Many  banks  in  New  York  want  to 
say,  "Well,  we  pulled  all  of  our 
branches  out  of  the  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. All  of  our  branches  are  down- 
town. We  have  no  more  obligations  to 
the  poor  neighborhoods  anymore."  And 
yet  most  of  the  people  in  the  poorer 
neighborhoods  work  downtown,  they 
cash  their  checks  in  the  banks,  they 
have  deposits  in  the  banks  downtown. 
So,  the  community  of  concern  here  is 
not  just  one  little  neighborhood  here 
and  there  in  New  York  City,  but  the  to- 
tality of  New  York  City.  Every  bank 
has  an  interest  and  should  have  an  ob- 
ligation in  making  certain  that  invest- 
ments are  maintained  in  those  commu- 
nities. 

Why  do  we  not  have  some  kind  of  re- 
quirements that  banks  have  represen- 
tation on  their  boards  from  the  public? 


As  my  colleagues  know,  they  could  not 
exist  i$  this  country  without  the  pub- 
lic participation.  The  taxpayers' 
money  Ibolsters  the  banking  system,  so 
there  Should  be  some  form  of  public 
represoitation  on  the  board  of  every 
bank.  That  might  be  a  public  official 
who  is  placed  on  the  board.  It  might  be 
that  fipm  their  depositors  they  do  a 
lottery!  system  and  rotate  and  some- 
how anvays  have  some  depositors  on 
the  board.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  get  jrepresentation  from  the  public 
of  depositors,  the  people  who  have  a 
stake  in  what  banks  do. 

Most  I  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
make  siire  we  stress  that  fact  that  this 
calamity,  this  debacle,  this  monu- 
mental swindle  that  is  taking  place, 
has  opined  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people  po  the  fact  that  banks  are  not 
private;  businesses.  Banks  are  not  to- 
tally private  enterprises.  Banks  oper- 
ate in  partnership  with  the  American 
people.  Banks  operate  in  partnership 
with  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  think  everybody, 
every  ponstitutent  out  there,  every 
taxpayer,  ought  to  ask  the  question: 
"Why  oan't  Congress  do  things  a  little 
differently  and  recognize  the  situation 
that's  been  presented  to  them?  Why 
can't  qongress  move  to  have  a  thor- 
ough r^ew  of  the  situation?  Any  why 
can't  dongress  move  creatively  with 
more  invention  and  more  innovation  to 
put  tha  kinds  of  requirements  of  con- 
trols on  our  banking  system  that  would 
safeguM-d  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers?!' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxitayers  must  foot 
the  looses.  We  are  responsible  for  the 
losses.  tVe  should  be  responsible  for  de- 
cisiomnaking  which  minimizes  those 
losses.  1 1  do  not  see  why  Congress 
should  back  away  from  this  respon- 
sibility I  think  that  responsibility  is 
upon  ui  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  That 
respons  blllty  is  upon  us.  We  should 
not  go  forward.  We  should  not  allow 
ourselvis  to  be  stamped  into  a  1-hour 
debate  on  a  $77  billion  appropriation 
which  is  continuing  a  proposition 
which  \i  Itimately  would  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  at  least  $500  billion,  and 
by  somfc  estimates  as  much  as  $1  tril- 
lion. 

We  sliould  not  rush  into  judgment. 
We  sho  old  not  rush  to  give  our  ap- 
proval for  this  kind  of  debacle.  We 
should  1  itop  and  consider  it.  We  owe  it 
to  the  American  people.  We  owe  it  to 
every  taxpayer  out  there. 


PROVE  >ING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  419,  RESOLUTION  TRUST 
CORPORATION  FUNDING  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  lERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  RulelB,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  112,  Rept.  No. 
102-19),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 
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H.  Res.  112 
Resolved.  \  pen  adoption  of  this  resolution 
It  shall  be  1 1  order  to  consider  a  motion,  to 
be  offered  )y  Representative  Gonzalez  of 
Texas,  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
bill  (S.  419)  tio  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  tp  enable  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation] to  meet  its  obligations  to  de- 
positors and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means,  and  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  !419  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution. SalA  motion  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  motloh.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  afe  ordered  on  the  motion  to  final 
adoption.  If  the  motion  Is  agreed  to,  the  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  t9  final  passage  without  Interven- 
ing motion  bxcept  one  motion  to  commit. 
Upon  passage  of  the  bill.  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  move  to  ^islst  on  the  House  amendment 
to  S.  419  and  ito  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate.  If  the  original  motion  is  not  agreed 
to,  no  further  disposition  of  S.  419  shall  be  in 
order  except!  pursuant  to  a  subsequent  order 
of  the  Housel  All  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  and  its  Consideration  and  the  motion  to 
amend  made  in  order  by  this  resolution  are 
hereby  waive  d. 

Mr.  DER]  UCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  BJesolution  112  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolutjon. 

The  Clerit  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPE^ER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  Dow  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 112? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  o^der  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  twas  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tl  ere  were — yeas  327,  nays  78, 
not  voting  ^,  as  follows 
[Roll  No.  49] 
YEAS— 327 

Alexander 

AlUrd 

Andrews  (TX) 

AnUiony 

Archer 

Armey 

Asptn 

Atkins 

AaColn 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Bereater 

Berman 

BevlU 

Bllbray 

Bllirakls 

BlUey 

Boetalert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 


Borskl 

Condlt 

Boucher 

Cooper 

Brewster 

Coyne 

Brooks 

Cramer 

Broomfleld 

Cunning-ham 

Browder 

Dannemeyer 

Brown 

Darden 

Brace 

Davts 

Bryant 

de  la  Garza 

Banning 

DeLaoro 

Burton 

DeLay 

Bustamante 

Derrick 

Byron 

Dickinson 

Callahan 

Dicks 

Camp 

Dlnrell 

Campbell  (CA) 

Dlzon 

Cardtn 

Donnelly 

Carper 

Dooley 

Chandler 

Doollttle 

Chapman 

Doman  (CA) 

aement 

Downey 

CUager 

Dreler 

Coble 

Durbln 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dwyer 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Combest 

Edwards  (TX) 
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Emenon 

English 

Erdrelch 

Eepy 

Faacell 

FftweU 

Fazio 

FelfhaB 

Fields 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CD 

Frost 

Oallerly 

Oallo 

0«Jdenson 

Gekas 

Oephardt 

(3«ren 

Gibbons 

OUchrest 

Oilman 

01n«rlch 

Gonzalez 

Goodlln? 

Gordon 

Ooas 

OradlaoD 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gonderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Herjer 

Hoacland 

HobsoD 

Hochbnieckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houshton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Kaslch 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

King 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lacomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lauchlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (HI) 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Annonzlo 

Apirierate 

Bacchus 

Boxer 

Can- 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uwls  (GA) 

Llfhtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

LOBC 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Markey 

MarUn 

Matsol 

Mavroules 

Manoll 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

MCMaltr 


Michel 

MUIer  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneu 

Mink 

Moakley 

Hollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO) 

NlchoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

OUn 

OrtU 

Orton 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxley 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlres 

Rlnaldo 

Rttter 

Roberu 

NAYS— 78 

aay 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Conyers 

Costello 

Cox  (ID 

Crane 

DeFazlo 

Dellums 

Duncan 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roakema 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Sangmelster 

Santomm 

Sarpallus 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

SlsUky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

SUughter(VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

SUlllngs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torrtcelll 

Tr&ncant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WIM 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Wylte 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

ZellfT 

Zlmmer 


Eckart 

Engel 

Evans 

Flake 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Gaydos 

Hayes  (ID 

Hefley 


Henry 

Hertel 

Hughes 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

KUdee 

Kolter 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

McCloskey 

McQrath 


Bentley 
Campbell  (CO) 
Coughlln 
Cox  (CA) 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Dymally 
Early 

Edwards  (OK) 
Fish 


MfUme 

Moody 

Nnaale 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

Packard 

Payne (NJ) 

Penny 

Petri 

Poshard 

Range! 

Ridge 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sanders 

Savage 


Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Senaenbrenner 

Serrano 

Stokes 

Tallon 

Torres 

Towns 

Valentine 

Waters 

Weiss 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Youiw  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


GlUmor 

GUckman 

Hammerachmldt 

Hatcher 

Huckaby 

Jefferson 

Levlne  (CA) 

Martinez 

Millar  (OH) 

D  1851 


Myers 

Pelosl 

Qulllen 

Rose 

Udall 

Washington 

Weldon 

WUaon 


Messrs.  KILDEE,  POGLIETTA, 
MCCLOSKEY.  STOKES.  TOWNS. 
CARR,  MOODY,  Ms.  KAPTUR.  and  Mr. 
SAWYER  changred  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HOPKINS  and  Mr.  SMITH  of  New 
Jersey  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  House  agreed  to  consider 
House  Resolution  112. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frost).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes 
in  order  a  motion  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
CtoNZALEZ  to  take  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
419,  from  the  Speaker's  table,  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 
the  provisions  printed  in  the  report  to 
accompany  the  rule. 

The  resolution  provides  1  hour  of  de- 
bate on  the  motion,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponents  and 
opponents.  It  further  provides  one  mo- 
tion to  commit  if  the  Gonzalez  motion 
is  agreed  to. 

Finally,  the  resolution  makes  in 
order  a  motion  to  insist  on  the  House 
amendment  and  reciuest  a  conference. 
The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill,  against  its  consider- 
ation, and  against  the  motion  to 
amend. 

The  rule  provides  that  if  the  original 
motion  is  defeated,  there  can  be  no  fur- 
ther disposition  of  S.  419,  except  by 
subsequent  order  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  vitally  impor- 
tant bill.  It  provides  the  funding  need- 
ed to  continue  the  work  of  the  resolu- 
tion trust  corporation  and  to  make 
some  needed  improvements  in  the  oper- 


ations and  reporting  requirements  of 
the  corporation. 

The  bill  incorporates  a  bipartisan 
agreement  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  It  includes  a  provision  pro- 
viding $30  billion  in  funding  to  cover 
thrift  losses  in  fiscal  1991:  expands  the 
RTC  eligible  property  program  to  in- 
clude properties  held  in 
conservatorships;  permits  the  sale  of 
eligible  properties  to  qualified  pur- 
chasers without  regard  to  a  minimum 
sales  price;  requires  RTC  to  follow  a 
number  of  specified  management  re- 
form goals:  and  requires  RTC  to  under- 
take a  regular  review  of  its  organiza- 
tional contracting  structure  and  to 
standardize  its  contracting  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  permits  the 
House  to  complete  its  business  quickly, 
and  fairly.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule  and  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez],  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wyue],  and  the  administra- 
tion for  developing  this  extraordinary 
compromise  to  ensure  that  the  RTC 
has  enough  funds  to  continue  disposing 
of  insolvent  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions. 

This  agreement  proves  once  again 
that  we  in  the  House  can  come  to- 
gether under  difficult  circumstances  to 
protect  the  national  interest.  Both 
sides  had  to  give  up  something  to 
achieve  this  compromise,  but  in  the 
end  it  shows  that  we  are  committed  to 
ending  this  potential  hemorrhage  of  S8 
million  a  day. 

The  compromise  funding  bill  con- 
tains essential  management  reforms  to 
ensure  that  the  RTC  is  responsive  and 
accountable  to  the  taxpayers.  It  ex- 
pands affordable  housing.  It  expresses 
the  desire  virtually  of  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  that  minority  contractors 
have  felr  and  equal  access  to  all  RTC 
contracts. 

Again,  this  is  an  excellent  agree- 
ment. Everyone  did  not  get  everything, 
but  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  the 
very  best  that  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  the 
rule  and  for  the  Gonzalez  motion  to 
substitute  S.  419  for  the  text  of  the  bi- 
partisan substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Chair  advise  this  Member  as  to  what 
the  process  will  be  for  those  Members 
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desiring  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
rule? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  be  yielded  time  by 
the  managers  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  MFUME.  So  then  there  is  no 
time  set  aside  equally  divided  for  oppo- 
sition? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  not  the  only 
Member  to  speak  in  opposition  or  de- 
siring to  speak  in  opposition. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  If  those  who  wish  to 
speak  will  ask  me,  I  will  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  MFUME.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered the  question.  He  says  that  he 
will  be  more  than  happy  to  yield  to  the 
opposition,  and  I  would  vrithdraw  my 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DEIRRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  srield  4  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  rule  so  the  House 
can  vote  on  it.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill  for  the  same  reasons  I 
voted  against  it  all  along.  No  one  can 
tell  me  what  the  liability  still  is.  and 
we  have  computers  that  should  be  able 
to  spit  out  what  the  liability  is  to  the 
depositors  around  this  country. 

Second  of  all.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  tell  us  what  this  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  has  really  done  so  far,  so  I 
have  seen  no  resolution.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Congress  should  be  trusting 
them. 

If  I  can  get  some  attention,  I  would 
like  to  say  this:  My  area  has  been  hit 
real  hard.  Here  is  one  of  the  concerns  I 
have  about  this  whole  mess.  One  of  the 
first  things  I  did  when  I  was  elected  is 
I  wanted  to  find  out  what  our  local 
banks  were  doing  and  savings  and  loans 
with  our  community  relative  to  what 
the  national  banking  average  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what  I  found 
out.  For  every  dollar  deposited  in  a  na- 
tional average  bank  or  savings  and 
loan,  29  cents  was  invested  in  safe,  se- 
cure Government  instruments.  In  my 
conununlty,  it  was  39  cents.  So  the  in- 
vestment portfolio  was  much  more  con- 
servative. 

The  second  thing  was  that  for  every 
dollar  deposited  in  a  national  average 
bank  or  savings  and  loan,  24  cents  was 
pumped  back  into  commercial  loan  ac- 
tivity. In  my  community,  it  was  11 
cents,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

So  I  want  you  to  understand  this:  In 
these  other  communities,  the  other 
communities  made  loans  relatively 
loose.  They  recirculated  cash.  Those 
other  communities  had  the  beneHt  of 
money  coming  from  their  local  banks, 
their  local  savings  and  loans,  and  in 
my  community  there  was  no  money  for 
any  loans,  nothing  being  recirculated. 
My  people  enjoyed  no  circulation  of 
capital  and  no  growth. 


Now.  |here  is  where  we  are:  Texas  and 
California  basically  shipped  the  money 
around,  invested  the  money.  Now  my 
people  have  had  no  growth,  and  we 
have  gat  to  pay  for  it.  I  say  the  people 
that  dii  I  the  dancing  should  pay  for  the 
band. 

Ther4  is  one  other  thing  that  bothers 
me,  Mr  Speaker.  After  all  of  this  mess, 
give  m  i  bankers  doing  more  jail  time 
than  a  1  the  crooks  that  ripped  this 
thing  o  T. 

I  am  igainst  it.  I  think  this  whole  or- 
ganizatlion  has  shown  no  resolve.  I  do 
not  thipk  they  are  worthy  of  any  trust 
of  the  (Jongress. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 


tleman 
meyer; 

Mr. 


DREIER     of     California.     Mr. 


from   California   [Mr.    Danne- 


D  1900 


DANNEMEYER.  Members,  we 
are  dei  tling  with  a  symptom  here  of 
moneU  ry  instability.  What  we  need  to 
do  in  t  his  House  is  to  debate  the  con- 
sequences of  a  step  that  this  Nation 
began  23  years  ago,  in  1968,  when  we 
separated  the  link  between  the  dollar 
and  gotd.  because  at  that  time  we  let 
the  inl  lation  genie  out  of  the  bottle, 
and  th  i  consequences  of  that  step  are 
cominj  home  to  roost,  day  after  day. 
week  ifter  week,  and  month  after 
month 

What  we  did  with  that  step  in  1968 
has  del  troyed  the  savingrs  and  loan  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  because  we  said 
to  the  savings  and  loan  industry,  bor- 
row sh  ort  and  lend  long.  If  you  loan 
money  30  years  at  6  i)ercent  fixed  rate, 
and  y<  u  have  to  go  into  the  money 
markets  and  get  it  back  at  8%  or  9  in 
order  tjo  repay  depositors,  you  have  to 
have  t|iken  out  of  your  place  of  busi- 
ness. 3I0U  will  go  broke.  Inflation  did 
that  t(i  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
in  this  country. 

If  w(!  want  first  trusteed  mortgage 
rates  i  1  America  again  at  6  percent,  if 
we  wai  t  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment 1 0  sell  its  debt  for  2  or  3  percent 
rather  than  an  average  of  8  percent, 
what  ve  need  to  do  is  recognize  that 
this  experiment  with  a  dollar  backed 
by  noihing  has  been  interesting,  but 
declar#  it  over,  and  go  forward  with  re- 
the  monetary  system  of  the 
World.  When  we  do  that,  we 
lower  the  cost  of  the  interest 
of  maintaining  our  national 


year,  interest  in  maintaining 
}t  is  close  to  S300  billion.  If  we 
I  percentage  points  off  of  the  in- 
expense  of  maintaining  our  debt 
annually,  that  is  $150  billion  of  interest 
expense  reduction  annually.  We  do  not 
get  it  all  in  1  year,  but  it  takes  about 
5  year  i  to  refinance  our  debt.  That  is 
the  op  ion  we  should  be  debating. 

I  int  ;nd  to  vote  for  this  rule,  and  re- 
gretta|)ly  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  bERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 


ultimatelsr  will  oppose  passage  of  the 
purpotjes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  3  min-    bill  unles^  somehow  later  on.  we  are 
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utes  to   tAe  distinguished   gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFTJME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  Let  me  say  that 
I  spent  some  time  up  in  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  at  this  rule  was  adopted,  and 
with  a  grtat  deal  of  respect,  appre- 
ciated the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
LEY]  and  tihe  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  jboth  of  whom  sought  to  ex- 
tend themselves  to  those  Members  who 
were  in  opposition  to  this,  and  to  try  to 
accommodlite  as  best  as  possible  our 
differing  opinions. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  also  call 
Members'  attention  back  to  the  fkct 
that  yesterday  at  the  close  of  debate 
and  following  debate,  I  took  this  well 
and  asked  ^hat  we  seek  in  some  sort  of 
way  to  compromise  our  differences  on 
this.  Therd  was  a  genuine  e^ort  on  be- 
half of  th4  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  an4  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texa|  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  to  do  that. 
I  believe  they  operated  in  good  faith. 

This  is  siill  a  very  difficult  issue,  but 
for  me.  th*  issue  of  accountability  was 
an  overriding  concern.  So  while  those 
two  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  worked  out.  in  a  gentlemanly 
fashion,  a  reasonable  compromise  that 
they  were]  comfortable  with,  for  this 
Member  tnere  was  still  a  degree  of 
uncomfortkbility,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  come  to  this  well  today  to  express 
that  unden  the  whole  subject  and  head- 
line of  this  issue  of  accountability.  I 
am  talking  specifically  as  it  relates  to 
the  opportunities  to  contract  for  mi- 
norities aQd  for  women-owned  business 
people.  I  atgue  that  after  having  served 
over  18  months  as  a  member  of  the  task 
force  on  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, and  pecognizing  that  they  have 
come  nownere  near  what  their  goals 
were  to  bei  and  if  we  allow  them  to  go 
uncheckedL  they  will  never  reach  those 
goals.  Therefore,  to  me  the  issue  of  ac- 
countability is.  in  fact,  holding  to  the 
RTC  the  very  basic  premise,  the  very 
basic  need!  for  a  sense  of  fairness. 

This  whple  idea  about  reports  that 
are  in  the  pompromise.  raises  to  me  an- 
other confcem.  I  indicated  yesterday 
that  we  have  had  reports  after  reports, 
proposals  pn  the  proposals,  studies  on 
the  studies,  and  now  another  plan  B  for 
the  plan  A  that  failed.  If  I  come  with  a 
sense  of  paranoia  about  reports,  it  is 
because  reports  have  not  yielded  very 
much  to  women  in  this  country  and  to 
minority-dwned  businesses. 

Therefoi*.  while  the  compromise  was 
struck  and  put  together  out  of  a  sense 
of  understanding  and  willingness  for 


both  sides 


ferent  position,  in  good  faith,  on  the 
matter  of  principle,  and  with  all  due 
respect,  I  lave  to  oppose  this  rule,  and 


to  move  and  to  accept  a  dif- 
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able  to  biingr  about  some  sense  of  fair- 
ness to  those  two  groups  In  this  vote. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  grentlenmn  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
grentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me  at 
this  point.  I,  too,  appreciate  the  work 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  to  do, 
and  the  compromise  they  came  up 
with. 

I  cannot  support  the  rule  because  it 
lacks  one  significant  provision;  that  is, 
tenant  protection.  In  New  York  City, 
there  are  now  900  apartments  which  are 
subject  to  having  their  tenants  evicted 
because  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, without  any  approval,  without 
any  legal  authorization,  has  decided 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  sell  the 
properties  but  to  throw  the  tenants 
out.  Unconscionable,  but  unless  we  put 
a  stop  to  it,  unless  we  incorporate  into 
this  legislation  a  provision  which  pro- 
hibits them  from  doing  it,  then  tenants 
who  have  legitimate  leases,  tenants 
who  have  State  and  city  legal  protec- 
tion under  the  local  laws  will  have  no 
protection. 

It  does  not  only  apply  to  New  York 
City.  We  have  900  tenants  currently. 
Nine  hundred  apartments  subject  to  it, 
but  any  place  in  the  country  where 
there  is  a  multifamily  unit  which  is 
under  foreclosure  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Company,  it  is  subject  to  the 
same  provision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  contractual 
rights  have  been  accorded  to  the  wild- 
est perpetrators  of  fraud  by  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation.  Yet,  when  it 
comes  to  these  contracts,  they  say, 
"Tough,  buddy.  Your  crime  is  that  you 
live  in  a  building  under  foreclosure."  I 
cannot  vote  for  a  rule  or  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  allows  that. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  aspects  of 
this  rule  is  that  it  ensures  we  will  not 
favor  the  rich  over  those  who  are  less 
advantaged. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Abercrombie]. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  regrettably,  rise  to  oppose  the  rule 
because  my  impression  is,  unless  I  can 
be  corrected  and  I  hope  that  I  can,  my 
impression  is  that  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  still  will  be  able  to 
pay  more  than  the  $100,000  insurance, 
and  that  means  no  matter  what  kind  of 
provisions  we  put  in  for  poor  and  work- 
ing people,  they  will  be  paying  for  peo- 
ple who  knew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  put  more  money  in  than 
they  were  insured  for.  Yet  all  of  those 
people  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
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is  important  for  everyone  in  the  Nation 
to  recognize  this  is  happening,  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  paid  to  people 
over  and  above  what  they  were  insured 
for. 

I  heard  over  and  over  again  about 
making  a  deal  and  keeping  a  deal.  I 
have  been  through  this  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  with  people  who  put  their 
money  in  industrial  loan  companies.  I 
have  put  through  legislation  to  see  to 
it  that  those  who  were  robbed,  those 
who  were  done  in,  those  who  were  mis- 
treated, got  their  money  back,  but 
they  got  their  money  back  only  to  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  that  was  to  be 
provided. 

Why  should  the  working  people  who 
did  nothing  wrong  be  forced  to  pay  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  those  who  are  able  to 
get  the  money  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  insurance  to  which  they  are 
entitled? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  WOLPE]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
again  reluctantly  oppose  the  rule  be- 
fore the  Members.  This  rule,  like  the 
previous  rule  governing  debate  earlier, 
prevents  this  House  from  considering 
the  issue  of  how  we  can  most  fairly  al- 
locate the  costs  of  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout. 

It  needs  to  be  underscored  that  al- 
most half  of  the  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  costs  that  are  involved  here 
are  attributable  to  failures  of  State- 
regulated  institutions  that  remained 
federally  insured.  Almost  68  percent  of 
the  total  costs  of  the  State-regulated 
failures  occurred  in  a  single  State,  be- 
cause of  a  massive  regulatory  failure. 

A  number  of  Members,  on  a  biparti- 
san basis,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski]  in 
the  conrmiittee  have  been  pressing  for 
consideration  of  an  amendment  that 
would  have  provided  some  minimum 
measure  of  accountability  and  equity. 

a  1910 

Who  is  going  to  pay  for  those  State 
regulatory  failures?  Why  should  all 
taxpayers  be  forced  to  pay  equally? 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  caused 
only  some  $53  million  of  the  costs  of 
closing  down  State-regulated  S&Ls  to 
date,  but  will  be  forced  to  pay  over  $900 
million  in  cleanup  costs  under  the  cur- 
rent plan.  Texas,  however,  caused  over 
$22  billion  in  damages,  but  will  be  only 
asked  to  pay  $1  billion  of  the  cleanup 
costs. 

And  Michigan  is  not  the  only  victim. 
Citizens  of  Massachusetts.  New  York. 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Missouri, 
and  New  Mexico,  will  be  hit  just  as 
hard  for  a  problem  they  did  nothing  to 
create. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
bate the  policy  issue  here.  That  is  all 
that  was  being  requested.  A  rule  that 
prevents  that  kind  of  debate  prevents 


consideration  of  one  of  the  central  pol- 
icy issues  that  ought  to  be  before  us. 

We  all  understand  the  necesBity  of 
trjring  to  provide  the  money  that  is  re- 
quired here,  but  can  we  not  insist  that 
there  be  some  debate  on  how  those 
costs  should  be  more  fairly  allocated. 
I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  rule. 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  fix)m  Vermont  [Mr. 
Sanders]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

If  the  rule  is  carried.  I  will  speak 
later  in  strong  opposition  to  the  bill; 
but  let  me  talk  a  moment  about  the 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  a 
bill  of  $30  billion,  three-zero  billion  dol- 
lars—as part  of  the  largest  single  fi- 
nancial fraud  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  there  has 
been  no  one  action  that  has  outraged 
Americans  from  Maine  to  California,  it 
has  been  the  S&L  fiasco. 

Yesterday  this  body  dealt  with  three 
separate  amendments,  and  on  three 
separate  occasions  the  Members  of  this 
body  voted  no,  no,  no,  and  then  the  en- 
tire bill  came  before  this  body  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  voted  no  once 
again. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  maybe  we 
made  a  statement  yesterday.  A  mes- 
sage was  given  that  we  are  unhappy 
about  the  bills  in  front  of  us.  Common 
sense  might  suggest  that  given  the  de- 
feat of  three  amendments  and  given 
the  defeat  of  the  entire  bill,  that  once 
again  we  would  begin  serious  debate  on 
a  $30  billion  appropriation,  that  we 
come  together,  that  we  talk  about,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
WoLPE]  said,  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
this  bill.  Is  it  going  to  be  working  peo- 
ple and  poor  people,  which  will  be  the 
case  if  it  is  dumped  into  the  deficit,  or 
will  it  be  those  people  who  have  the 
money  and  can  afford  to  pay? 

Amazingly  this  evening  at  5  o'clock 
out  of  nowhere  came  the  word.  We  are 
supposed  to  Vote  on  this  thing  tonight. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  object.  In  my  State 
and  in  most  States  we  do  not  do  busi- 
ness this  way.  Let  us  have  serious  de- 
bate. Let  us  vote  no  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2V4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont,  and  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  in  call- 
ing attention  to  what  this  argument  is 
all  about. 

First  of  all,  we  do  not  even  have  a 
copy  of  this  bill  and  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  Senate  bill  all  day,  so  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  legislator  to  know 
what  is  in  it;  but  that  being  beside  the 
point,  we  know  the  general  context  of 
the  bill. 
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The  argument  that  we  have  here,  as 
these  grentlemen  have  ably  said,  there 
are  two  questions.  We  ai'e  asking  the 
American  people  to  approve  the  pay- 
ment of  S30  billion  of  additional  debt  in 
this  country  without  asking  any  condi- 
tions from  the  RTC  or  this  administra- 
tion as  to  how  they  intend  to  pay  for 
this  bill,  what  they  intend  to  do,  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  administer 
the  RTC  in  any  better  form  than  they 
have  for  the  last  18  months. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  the  Banking 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  House 
itself  goes  along  with  this  rule  tonight, 
it  is  tantamount  to  accepting  a  blank 
check  for  the  administration. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  do  we  torture  ourselves 
here  for  S30  billion?  In  October  we  al- 
ready know  the  administration  wants 
$50  billion  more,  and  next  year  they 
probably  want  S50  billion  or  SlOO  billion 
more.  Let  us  just  give  them  a  blank 
check.  Let  us  go  home  and  have  them 
administer  the  RTC  and  the  whole  pro- 
gram, but  God  forbid,  why  do  we  beat 
ourselves  to  death  here  talking  about 
that  we  have  some  input  here? 

What  have  we  done  to  oversight  and 
investigation?  Practically  nothing. 
What  investigation  have  we  made  of 
that  agency?  Practically  nothing. 

The  American  people  are  crying  out 
and  saying,  "How  are  you  going  to  pay 
for  it?  Why  are  you  doing  this?" 

And  we,  the  people's  Representatives, 
sit  here  and  say.  "Oh,  it's  going  to  cost 
us  S8  million  a  day.  We  have  got  to  get 
on  the  train  today.  We  will  think  about 
it  tomorrow." 

Well,  after  we  give  this  administra- 
tion this  S30  billion,  there  is  no  tomor- 
row. The  next  time  we  are  going  to 
hear  from  the  sulministration  is  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  when  they  put  the 
bill  on  the  table  for  S50  billion  more 
and  they  are  going  to  say  to  us  that  it 
is  urgent,  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  close  those  savings  and  loans, 
and  instead  of  losing  S8  million  a  day. 
you  are  going  to  be  responsible  for  los- 
ing $12  million  a  day,  so  you  better 
vote  blindly  and  give  us  this  blank 
check. 

I  suggest  that  if  anything  proved  to 
me  in  the  6  years  I  have  been  in  this 
House  is  the  most  magnificent  4  days 
we  ever  spent  here  was  in  January 
when  we  debated  the  war.  Some  of  us 
felt  strongly  on  one  side  of  that  issue, 
some  felt  strongly  on  the  other.  In  that 
magniflcent  4-day  debate  in  January, 
this  House  explained  to  the  American 
people  the  constitutional  issues  in- 
volved, the  policy  issues  involved. 
Some  of  us  voted  with  the  President, 
some  of  us  voted  against  the  President. 
I  do  not  see  criticism  in  this  country 
for  that  vote  on  the  basis  of  our  vote. 
What  I  do  see  is  great  accolades  for  the 
constitutional  system  and  the  fore- 
sight of  the  leadership  to  take  the  role 
in  this  House  and  talk  to  the  American 


people  about  the  greatest  issue  facing 
this  Co  ngress  at  this  time. 

We  did  it  successfully  then.  Why  can 
we  not  spend  2  days  or  3  days  discuss- 
ing the  RTC,  the  S&L  scandal,  trying 
to  get  I  lur  ducks  in  order? 

I  ass  ire  you,  that  all  the  gentleman 
from  N  ichigan  [Mr.  WOLPE]  and  I  have 
been  ai  king  for  on  burdensharing  is  the 
opportunity  to  present  that  amend- 
ment, i  ind  if  we  had  that  opportunity  I 
have  a  ready  said  that  I  would  support 
additional  funding  for  the  RTC.  But 
why  si  ould  we  be  denied  that  benefit? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses (if  debate  only,  I  yield  2Vi  min- 
utes t(  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  N&ODY]. 

Mr.  VIOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  g(  ntleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  I  Speaker,  with  all  due  respect  to 
those  }  rho  would  argue  that  we  need  to 
move  <  uickly,  and  we  do,  I  surely  can- 
not be  ieve  that  we  will  not  take  the 
time  t )  allow  a  rule  which  would  per- 
mit a  ime  very  crucial  amendments 
which  ?o  to  the  heart  of  the  equity  is- 
sues ii  this  bill.  We  are  talking  about 
huge  (  ollars  and  a  huge  hit  on  the 
Ameri(  an  public,  and  to  use  the  excuse 
of  a  ru  ih  to  not  confront  those  issues  is 
really  [  think  not  in  the  best  traditions 
of  thia  House,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
finest  traditions  we  exhibited  in  recent 
days. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
WOLPB I  raises  a  number  of  key  issues 
about  who  pays  and  what  the  regional 
impact  would  be.  Those  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. I  do  not  think  we  can  sit  here 
and  n(  t  deal  with  those  issues.  A  rule 
which  does  not  permit  debate  of  those 
issues  knd  consideration  of  them  is  cer- 
tainly |an  incomplete  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Aberc  lOMBiE]  mentions  the  vital  issue 
of,  we  1.  should  we  pay  people  of  over 
$100,00  I,  even  though  that  is  the  level 
of  insi  trance.  That  is  not  being  dealt 
with  in  this  rule.  That  has  got  to  be 
dealt  1  rith. 

We  1  ave  paid  many  billions  of  dollars 
alreadiT  above  the  $100,000  insurance 
level.  Are  we  going  to  continue  doing 
that  and  ask  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
that,  vhen  that  is  not  the  guarantee, 
the  prjmise,  the  compact  we  had  with 
the  de  positors?  That  has  got  to  be  de- 
bated. 

But  nnost  importantly  for  me  jierson- 
ally.  a  ad  I  can  never  support  a  bill  that 
does  1  lOt  include  this  amendment,  at 
least  1  sr  consideration,  or  a  rule,  is  the 
pay-aa-you-go  provision  that  the  Slat- 
tery-kennedy  provision  put  forth  the 
other  day. 
Peofle  raise  the  bugaboo  about  this 
ise  taxes.  Well,  my  friends,  not 
as  you  go  raises  taxes.  It  just 
them  later  and  it  raises  them 
>mpound  interest  charges  on  top 

gentleman    firom    Kansas    [Mr. 
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bers  that  jom  will  end  up  paying  $120 
billion  mo  -e  as  a  Nation,  as  a  society, 
if  we  shuQ  this  off  under  the  future, 
rather  than  paying  it  as  we  go. 

The  key  point  I  would  like  you  to  re- 
member is  this.  If  you  do  not  raise  it  In 
taxes  or  soending  cuts,  which  is  a  com- 
bination 0^  which  obviously  is  required, 
then  you  are  taxing  people  through  the 
monetary  [system,  through  higher  in- 
terest ratas.  If  you  go  into  the  market 
and  borrow  the  $50  billion  or  whatever 
billion  anq  keep  borrowing  for  30  years, 
you  are  pt^hing  interest  rates  up.  You 
are  forclntf  people  to  pay  taxes  through 
the  monelary  system,  just  like  you 
would  be  forcing  them  to  pay  through 
the  fiscal  isystem.  It  is  still  a  tax  in- 
crease. Yoii  cannot  pull  those  resources 
e  capital  market  without 
costs  on  everybody, 
monetary  tax  increase  is 
tive  and  more  appealing  be- 
0  not  get  blamed  for  it,  but 
increase  is  more  honest  and 
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Slatiery]  pointed  out  with  hard  num-    it  is  not  t . 


IRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
the  gentleman  firom  Min- 
nesota [Mi.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VElfTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  hearin  g:  a  replay  of  yesterday's  de- 
bate. I  ris  i  in  support  of  the  rule  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule  because  I 
think  the  process  here  has  been  equi- 
table and  fair  in  terms  of  what  hap- 
pened yesterday.  We  had  our  chance  on 
the  floor  ,o  vote  on  the  pay-as-you-go 
amendmei  t.  That  amendment  failed. 

We  had  a,  chance  to  vote  on  some  of 
the  reforms  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr]  Wylie]  had  suggested  in 
terms  of  itudy  and  analysis,  but  that 
failed. 

We  had  K  chance  to  vote  on  the  Gon- 
zalez amendment,  which  I  of  course 
strongly  iavored,  that  dealt  with  the 
minority  contracting  and  positive  af- 
firmative action,  environmental  provi- 
sion, and  other  provisions,  and  the 
Gonzalez  amendment  failed  and  finally 
the  bill  failed. 

D  1920 

So  here  We  are  today.  The  RTC  needs 
the  $30  billion.  This  is  not  prospective 
that  the  RTC  needs  this  money;  we 
need  it  rlfht  now  because  we  have  paid 
out  the  Insurance.  We  have  got  the 
problem  of  selling  the  deposits  and 
need  to  back  them  up  with  shortfall — 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
S&L  assets  and  the  deposit.  Five  hun- 
dred institutions  have  come  into  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  under 
the  contBOl  of  the  Government  and 
probably  janother  500  will  have  to  be 
brought  into  the  RTC  in  the  next  IVb  to 
2  years,  ^^ybe  more  than  that. 

So  this  money  is  needed  if  the  RTC  is 
going  to  continue  its  work  of  selling 
the  pieces  of  the  failed  S&L's. 

The  money  has  been  lost  and  will  be 
lost  through  September  30.  So  It  is  not 
a  matter-fthe  meal  has  been  consumed, 
choice  since  the  bill  is  here 
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today.  There  la  not  really  a  choice  in 
this  particular  point  in  time. 

I  hope  that  Members  recognize  that 
the  system  has  been  fair,  that  it  has 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  issues.  We 
received  100  or  so  votes  on  the  Gonzalez 
amendment  yesterday.  That  wasn't 
enough  to  pass  the  amendment. 

The  Wylie  amendment  got  182  votes. 
That  is  not  enough  to  pass  it.  So  Chair- 
man Gonzalez  and  Mr.  Wylie  have 
come  together  and  put  together  a  com- 
promise. There  is  much  missing  from 
the  compromise  that  I  was  concerned 
about,  but  it  has  a  few  provisions.  We 
will  be  back,  and  really  sooner  than  we 
may  wish. 

I  hope  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  rework  and  reframe  and  deal  with 
some  of  the  issues  regarding  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  that  have 
been  raised  on  the  floor  and  in  commit- 
tee but  not  adddressed  in  this  measure 
before  the  House  tonight. 

The  measure  is  before  us.  It  is  what 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  come  to- 
gether on  at  this  point.  I  hope  Members 
understand  that.  The  measure  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  made  this  in 
order.  I  think  it  is  fair,  I  think  it  is 
sensible,  and  I  hope  the  Members  will 
vote  "yes"  on  the  rule,  and  "yes"  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  legislation,  and 
we  will  come  back  in  the  near  future  to 
constructively  debate  these  issues 
again.  But  tonight  we  should  vote  upon 
what  we  can  agree  upon  and  not  pre- 
cipitate a  crisis  for  the  RTC  on  our 
fragile  economy. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  has  said  it  ex- 
traordinarily well.  He  said  it  is  a  re- 
hash of  yesterday's  debate.  We  have 
been  going  through  this  debate  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  I  believe  the 
House  should  now  move  ahead  and  pass 
this  rule  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
we  have  a  roUcall  on  that? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman was  not  on  his  feet  at  the  time 
the  question  on  adoption  was  put. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  rise? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Fed- 


eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  depositors  and 
others  by  the  least  expensive  means 
and  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  419  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  House  Report 
102-19. 

The  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  419.  is 
as  follows: 

S.  419 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION  AU- 
THORIZATION RELATINC  TO  PERMA- 
NENT L068B& 
Section  21A(b)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(15)  ADDITIONAL  FtWDING  TO  COVER  LOSSES 
IN  RESOLVING  THRIFT  INSTITUTIONS.— 

"(A)  In  General.— In  addition  to  the  sums 
authorized  by  paragraph  (14),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  make  available  to  the 
Corporation  S30.000,000,000  firom  monies  not 
otherwise  approiriated. 

"(B)  Limitation.— No  sums  appropriated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  may  be  obligated  after 
September  30,  1991.  except  In  the  case  of  a 
resolution  transaction  with  respect  to  which 
a  bidder  has  been  selected  as  of  such  date.". 
SBC  s.  REPfMrra 

"(a)  In  General.— Section  21A(k)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(k))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  i>aragraph  (1)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  "The"  and  Inserting  "Not- 
withstanding section  9105  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  the":  and 

(B)  by  striking  everything  after  "stand- 
ards" the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
".  The  audited  statements  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  by  the  Oversight  Board 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  end  of  the 
Corporation's  fiscal  year  to  which  those 
statements  apply."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IKB),  by  striking  ",  or  by 
an  Independent  certified  public  accountant 
retained  to  audit  the  Corporation's  financial 
statement,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(8)  Operating  plans.— 

"(A)  IN  general.— Before  the  beginning  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  the  Oversight  Board 
shall  submit  to  the  committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  detailed  flnanclal  operating  plan  cov- 
ering the  remaining  quarters  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's fiscal  year  in  which  that  quarter  oc- 
curs. 

"(B)  Contents.- At  a  minimum,  a  detailed 
financial  operating  plan  shall  include— 

"(i)  estimates  of  the  aggregate  assets  of  In- 
stitutions that  are  projected  to  be  resolved 
in  each  quarter. 

"(il)  the  estimated  aggregate  cost  of  reso- 
lutions in  each  quarter, 

"(iii)  the  estimated  aggregate  asset  sales 
and  principal  collections  in  each  quarter, 
and 

"(iv)  the  Corporation's  summary  pro  forma 
financial  statement  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter. 

"(9)  Reports  on  severely  troubled  insti- 
tutions.—The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  shall  deliver  on  a  quar- 
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terly  basis  to  the  Oversight  Board  a  list  of 
savings  associations  for  which  the  Director 
has  determined  grounds  exist,  or  are  likely 
to  exist  in  the  current  fiscal  year  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  In  the  next  following  fiscal  year 
of  the  Corporation,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
conservator  or  receiver  under  the  House 
Owners'  Loan  Act.  The  Oversight  Board  shall 
report  the  aggregate  number  and  assets  of 
such  savings  associations  to  Congress  within 
60  days  after  the  end  of  each  calendar  quar- 
ter.". 

(b)  First  required  Plan.— The  Qrst  plan 
described  in  section  21A(k)(8)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a),  Is  due  not  later  than  10  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Timeliness  of  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.— At  any  time  when  an 
agency  is  delinquent  in  providing  informa- 
tion to  Congress  or  any  of  its  committees  as 
required  by  paragraph  (1).  (4).  (5).  (6),  (8).  or 
(9)  of  section  21A(k)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  or  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  President  of  the  Oversight 
Board,  and  the  head  of  any  agency  respon- 
sible for  such  delinquency  shall,  within  15 
days  of  such  delinquency,  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives— 

(A)  explain  the  causes  of  such  delinquency: 
and 

(B)  describe  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
correct  it  and  prevent  its  recurrence. 
Testimony  shall  not  be  required  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  before  either  Com- 
mittee if  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Member 
of  such  Conmilttee  agree  that  such  testi- 
mony Is  not  necessary.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "head  of  an  agency" 
means  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  with  respect  to  reports  to  be 
fUed  by  such  Corporation,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  with  respect  to 
reports  to  be  filed  by  such  OtDce,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  audits 
to  be  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

(2)  Transition  rule.— Any  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
that  Is  delinquent  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  iirovlded  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  not  later  than 
30  days  following  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Failure  to  provide  such  information  as  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  shall  be  considered 
as  a  delinquency  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Enforcement.— Any  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  the  Oversight  Board  or  agency 
who  is  directly  responsible  for  providing  a 
report  or  information  tliat  Is  more  than  15 
days  delinquent  shall  not  be  eligible  for  any 
bonus,  merit  service  award,  or  other  similar 
monetary  reward  until  such  delinquency  is 
cured.  i 

SBC  4.  STATUS  OF  EMPUnTEBS. 

(a)  Resolution  trust  corporation.— Sec- 
tion 21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1441a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Status  of  emplott-ees.- 

"(1)  LiABnJTY.— A  director,  member,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of  the 
Oversight  Board  has  no  liability  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  any 
claim  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  any 
act  or  omission  by  such  iwrson  within  the 
scope  of  such  person's  employment  in  con- 
nection with  any  transaction  Involving  the 
disposition  of  assets  (or  any  interests  in  any 
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assets  or  any  obligations  backed  by  any  as- 
sets) by  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  DEFiNmoN. — For  puriMses  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  of  the  Oversight  Board'  Includes— 

"(A)  any  employee  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  of  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision  who  serves  as  a  deputy 
or  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation;  and 

"(B)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  who  performs 
services  for  the  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  act- 
ing as  exclusive  manager. 

"(3)  Effect  on  other  law.— This  sub- 
section does  not  affect— 

"(A)  any  other  immunities  and  protections 
that  may  be  available  under  applicable  law 
with  respect  to  such  transactions;  or 

"(B)  any  other  right  or  remedy  a^rainst  the 
Corporation  Itself  or  against  the  United 
States  under  applicable  law.". 

(b)  FEDERAL  DEPOsrr  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.—Section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1812)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Status  of  Employees.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  director,  member,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  Corporation  has  no 
liability  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
with  re8t>ect  to  any  claim  arising  out  of  or 
resulting  ttom  any  act  or  omission  by  such 
person  within  the  scope  of  such  person's  em- 
ployment In  connection  with  any  trans- 
action involving  the  disposition  of  assets  (or 
any  interests  in  any  assets  or  any  obliga- 
tions backed  by  any  assets)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(2)  DEFiNmoN. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion' Includes  any  employee  of  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrtft  Supervision  who  serves  as  a 
deputy  or  assistant  to  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection vrith  activities  of  the  Corporation. 

"(3)  Effect  on  other  law.— This  sub- 
section does  not  affect — 

"(A)  any  other  Immunities  and  protections 
that  may  be  available  to  such  person  under 
applicable  law  with  respect  to  such  trans- 
actions, or 

"(B)  any  other  right  or  remedy  against  the 
Corporation  itself  or  against  the  United 
States  under  applicable  law.". 

SBC  &.  INCmCNTAL  POWKSB. 

(a)  Resolution  trust  Corpora'hon.- Sec- 
tion 21A(bM10)(N)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(10)(N))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  may 
indemnify  the  directors,  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Corporation  on  such  terms  as  the 
Corporation  deems  proper  against  any  liabil- 
ity under  any  civil  suit  pursuant  to  any  stat- 
ute or  pursuant  to  common  law  with  respect 
to  any  claim  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from 
any  act  or  omission  by  such  person  within 
the  scope  of  such  person's  employment  in 
connection  with  any  transaction  entered 
Into  involving  the  disposition  of  assets  (or 
any  interests  in  any  assets  or  any  obliga- 
tions backed  by  any  assets)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. For  puriwses  of  this  section,  the  terms 
'officers'  and  'employees'  include  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  of  other  agencies  who  per- 
form services  for  the  Corporation  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, acting  as  exclusive  manager.  The  in- 
demnification authorized  by  this  provision 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any 


congre:  isional  recorex— house 


immunltii  s  or  other  protections  that  may  be        (b)  Interim  ;  ^'undino.— Section  21A(1)  of  the 


available  to  such  person  under  applicable 
law,  and  ^s  provision  does  not  affect  any 
such  Immiinitles  or  other  protections.". 

(b)  Oversight  Board.— Section  21A(a)(5KJ) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.   144la(a)(5)(J))  shall   be  amended  by 
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adding  at 


sight  Boa  d,  from  funds  made  available  to  it 
by  the  Corporation,  may  indemnify  the 
members,  officers  and  employees  of  the  Over- 
sight Boa-d  on  such  terms  as  the  Oversight 
Board  desms  proper  against  any  liability 
under  ans  civil  suit  pursuant  to  any  statute 
or  pursua  it  to  common  law  with  respect  to 
any  clain  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from 
any  act  cr  omission  by  such  person  within 
the  scope  of  such  person's  employment  in 
connectlo  i  with  any  transaction  entered 
into  Invo  vlng  the  disposition  of  assets  (or 
any  intei  rats  In  any  assets  or  any  obliga- 
tions bad  :ed  by  any  assets)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Indemniflcation  authorized  by  this 
provision  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
lieu  of  an  y  immunities  or  other  protections 
that  may  be  available  to  such  person  under 
applicablt  law,  and  this  provision  does  not 
affect  an]  such  immunities  or  other  protec- 
tions." 

SEC.   6. 
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the  end  the  following:  "The  Over- 
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21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
S01(b)(ll)  the  following  language: 
Corporation,         in         modifying, 
or  restructuring  the  Insolvent 
cases  resolved   by   the   Federal 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  be- 
Jai|uary  1,  1988,  and  the  date  of  enact- 
Financlal  Institutions  Reform, 
Eind  Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  shall 
its  responsibilities  under  section 
1  »ublic  Law  101-507,  and  shall,  con- 
achieving  the  greatest  overall 
I  avings  to  the  Federal  Government, 
legal  means  by  which  the  Corpora- 
1  educe  both  the  direct  outlays  and 
benefits  associated  with  such  cases, 
but  not  limited  to.  restructuring 
tax  free  interest  payments  and 
to  capture  a  larger  portion  of 
for  the  Corporation.". 


aid 


3PEAKER    pro    tempore, 
report  the  motion, 
read  as  follows: 


The 


Mr.  (50  4ZALEZ  moves  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill,  S.  419,  and  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  419 
and  to  li  sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provlsons 
contained  In  House  Report  102-19,  as  follows: 
SECTION  H  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Acit  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resolution 
Trust  Coitxjratlon  Funding  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  101.  'BIRIFT  RESOLUTION  FUNDING  PROVI- 
8ION& 

(a)  REQtESTS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  RE- 
QUIRED TC  CONTAIN  ADDITIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 

FORMATio  i.— Section  21A(k)(7)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loi.n  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(k)(7)) 
is  amende  i  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)   Re  iUESTS   FOR  ADDITIONAL   FUNDING.— 

Any  requi  st  for  legislative  action  to  provide 
new  or  a(!  Utional  financial  resources  for  the 
Corporati  )n  shall — 

"(A)  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittee 01  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  tl  e  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
CommitUe  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate;  and 

(B)  coi  tain  a  complete  and  detailed  flnan- 
cial  plan  :  Or  spending  such  resources  and  any 
relevant  nformation  described  in  paragraph 
(5)(D)  and  (6)(A).". 


Federal  Komi   Loan   Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively, 
and  moving  the  left  margin  of  such  subpara- 
graphs (as  so  redesignated)  ems  to  the  right: 

(2)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "Borrow- 
ing" and  inserting  "Funddjo"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  such  heading  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  designation  and  head- 
ing: I 

"(I)  BORHOWlNO.— ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph:      T 

"(2)  INTERDI  FUNDING.- The  Secretary  of 
the    Treasury    shall    provide    the    sum    of 
S30,000,000,000  to  the  Corporation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  a|f  this  section." 
SECTION  J— RfC  DISPOSITION  OF  AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING 
SEC.  aoi.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  SCOPE  OP 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  DEFINITION  OF  CORPORA-HON.— Section 
21A(c)(9)(C)  ot,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C  1441a(c)(9)(C))  is  amended  by 
striking  the  derlod  at  the  end  and  Inserting 
",  except  that  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(c)(2)  only,  tqe  term  means  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporajtion  acting  In  any  capacity.". 

(b)  Sales  t6  Insured  Depository  Instttu- 
•noNS  Excluded  From  Program.— Section 
21A(c)(10)  of  ihe  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  a441a(c)(10))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:       I 

"(10)  Exemption  for  certain  transactions 
wrrH  insured  Pepository  institutions.- The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  w  any  eligible  residential  prop- 
erty after  th^  date  the  Corporation  enters 
into  a  contract  to  sell  such  property  to  an 
insured  depository  institution  (as  defined  in 
section  3  of  fhe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act),  including  any  sale  in  connection  with  a 
or  substantially  all  of  the  as- 
d  savings  association  (includ- 
rty)  to  an  insured  depository 


transfer  of  al 
sets  of  a  clo: 
ing  such  pro] 
institution." 


I  RELATING  TO  SALE  PRO- 


SEC.  MS.  AME> 

CEbURES. 

Section  21Ajc)(6)(A)(i)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  A<>t  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(c)(6)(A)(i))  Is 
amended  to  rekd  as  follows: 

"(1)  Sale  price.— The  Corporation  may  sell 
eligible  slngla  family  property  to  qualifying 
households,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
public  agenci^  without  regard  to  any  mini- 
mum purchase  price.". 

SEC.  MS.  SCOPS  OP  APPUCAT10N. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  201  and 
202  of  this  Aci  to  section  21A  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bink  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  jfear  1991  and  such  section  shall 
apply  after  thie  end  of  such  period  as  if  such 
amendments  nad  not  been  made. 

section  3.  rtc  management  reforms 

Sec.  301.  Management  Enhancement 
Goals.— (a)  Section  21A  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Ak  (12  U.S.C.  1441a)  is  amended 
by  adding  atl  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (q),  tolread  as  follows: 

(q)  ManaoejIent  Enhancement  Goals.— 

(1)  AcmoN  TO  achieve  specific  goals.- The 
Corporation,  upon  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  Itake  action  to  assure  achieve- 
ment of  the  ifianagement  goals  specified  in 
this  paragrapl ,  as  follows: 

"(A)  MANA3ING  conservatorships.— The 
Corporation  shall  standardize  procedures 
with  respect  to  its  (1)  auditing  of 
conservatorships,  (11)  enstirlng  and  monitor- 
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ing  of  compliance  with  Ck>rporatioD  policies 
and  irocedares  by  conservatxirshlp  mana^ng- 
agents,  and  (ill)  ensuring  and  monitoring  of 
conservatorship  managing  agent  perform- 
ance. These  procedures  shall  be  developed 
and  implemented  no  later  than  September 
30.  1981. 

"(B)  Pace  of  resolutions.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  take  all  reasonable  and  necessary 
steps  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  institu- 
tions remain  In  conservatorship,  with  the 
goal  that  no  institution  shall  be  in 
conservatorship  for  more  than  nine  months. 

"(C)  Information  resources  manaoement 
PROGRAM. — The  Corporation  shall  develop 
and  incorporate  within  its  strategic  plan  for 
Information  resources  management,  (i)  a 
translation  of  program  goals  into  the  com- 
munication and  computer  hardware  and  soft- 
ware, and  staff  needed  to  accomplish  those 
goals,  (ii)  a  systems  architecture  to  ensure 
that  all  systems  will  work  together,  and  (iii) 
an  identification  of  corporation  Information 
and  systems  needs  at  all  operational  levels. 

"(D)     SECURmES     PORTFOUO    MANAGEMENT 

SYSTEM. — The  Corporation  shall  develop 
within  its  information  architecture  frame- 
work, a  centralized  system  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  portfolio  of  securities.  This  sys- 
tem shall  be  developed  and  implemented  no 
later  than  September  30, 1991. 

"(E)  Tracking  reo.— The  Corporation  shall 
develop,  within  its  information  architecture, 
an  effective  system  to  track  and  inventory 
real-estate-owned  assets.  This  system  shall 
be  developed  and  implemented  no  later  than 
September  30. 1991. 

"(F)  ASSET  valuation.— The  Corporation 
shall  develop  a  process  for  the  quarterly 
valuation  or  updating  of  valuations  of  the 
assets  it  holds  in  its  capacity  as  receiver  (or 
as  a  result  of  such  capacity).  Such  process 
shall  incorporate,  to  the  extent  practical. 
RTC  disposition  experience.  In  addition,  the 
necessary  information  systems  shall  be  de- 
veloped to  track  and  manage  these  valu- 
ations. 

"(G)  Standarization  of  due  diugence  and 
market  format.— The  Corporation  shall  de- 
velop a  program  for  performing  due  diligence 
on  one-  to  four-family  mortgages  and  for 
marketing  such  loans  on  a  pooled  basis. 

"(H)  Contracting.— The  Corporation,  in 
order  to  identify  the  need  for  any  changes  in 
its  contracting  i>roce8s  which  would  enhance 
the  independence,  integrity,  consistency  and 
effectiveness  of  that  process,  shall  consult  on 
a  regular  basis  with  other  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations that  have  large  scale  contracting 
and  procurement  systems,  and  shall  review 
on  a  regular  basis  its  organizational  struc- 
ture and  relationships.  The  Corporation  shall 
develop  and  have  in  widespread  use  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  A  manual  setting  forth  comprehensive 
policies  and  procedures; 

"(ii)  A  revised  and  expanded  directive  that 
clearly  and  definitively  describes  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  all  those  involved  in 
the  contracting  process; 

"(iii)  A  revised  and  expanded  directive  that 
sets  forth  In  detail  the  standard  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  evaluating  contractor  pro- 
posals; 

"(iv)  A  set  of  standardized  solicitation  and 
contract  documents  for  use  by  all  Corpora- 
tion officers;  and 

"(v)  A  series  of  standardized  contracting 
training  modules  for  use  by  Ckirimration  per- 
sonnel and  private  contractors. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall,  no  later  than 
September  30,  1901.  file  with  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 


Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House,  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  being  made  toward  full 
compliance  by  the  agency  with  subsection 
(q)  as  well  as  a  timetable  for  completing 
those  items  not  yet  completed." 

section  4.  MINORTTY  CONTRACTINO  REPORT 

Sec.  401  MINORITY  AND  WOMEN  BUSI- 
NESS POLICY,  OUTREACH  AND  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENT—Section  21A(k)(5KB)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(k)(5)(B))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  clause: 

"(xli)  A  complete  description  of  all  actions 
taken  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  1216  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1969  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  and  contracting  with  mi- 
norities, women,  and  businesses  owned  or 
controlled  by  minorities  or  women  and  any 
other  activity  of  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  the  outreach  program  of  the  Corporation 
for  minorities  and  women.  Such  description 
shall  specify  the  steps  taken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  its  corporate  capacity  and  its  capac- 
ity as  conservator  or  receiver,  to  Implement 
the  minority  and  women  outreach  programs 
required  by  section  1216(c)  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989  and  shall  set  forth  informa- 
tion and  data  showing: 

(a)  the  extent  to  which  and  means  by 
which  contract  solicitations  have  been  di- 
rected to  minorities,  women,  and  businesses 
owned  or  controlled  by  minorities  or  women 
by  the  Corporation  and  by  the  FDIC  on  be- 
half of  the  Corporation; 

"(b)  the  extent  to  which  [nrlme  contracts 
and  subcontracts  have  been  awarded  to  mi- 
norities, women,  and  businesses  owned  or 
controlled  by  minorities  or  women,  includ- 
ing data  with  respect  to  the  number  of  such 
contracts,  the  dollar  amounts  thereof,  and 
the  percentage  of  Corporation  contracting 
activity  represented  thereby  (including  con- 
tracting activity  by  the  FDIC  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation); 

"(c)  contracting  and  outreach  activity 
with  respect  to  Joint  ventures  and  other 
business  arrangements  in  which  minorities, 
women,  or  businesses  owned  or  controlled  by 
minorities  or  women  have  a  i)articipation  or 
interest; 

"(d)  the  extent  to  which  the  Corporation's 
minority  and  women  contracting  outreach 
programs  have  been  successful  in  maximiz- 
ing opportunities  through  the  outreach  poli- 
cies established  by  the  Corporation  for  par- 
ticipation of  minorities,  women,  and  busi- 
nesses owned  or  controlled  by  minorities  or 
women  in  the  Corporation's  contracting  ac- 
tivities." 

The  SPELAXER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  112,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  motion  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
question  whether  the  gentlenum  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wtlie]  is  opposed  to  the  bilL 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  no,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  for  the  allocation  of  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  firom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
KANJORSKI]  opposed  to  the  bill? 


Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  firom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
KANJORSKI]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  let  me  state  that  I  wish  to  yield 
half  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  fix>m 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wyue]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  anybody  from  the  outside, 
any  citizen,  and  perhaps  many  Mem- 
bers, would  get  the  impression  firom 
what  they  saw  and  heard  all  day  yes- 
terday and  up  to  now  today  would  lead 
them  to  conclude  that  we  have  a 
choice,  that  we  have  options.  We  do 
not.  We  do  not  have  choices.  We  must 
fund  those  elements  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  huge  volume  of  insol- 
vencies that  are  coming  across  our 
country's  threshold. 

To  fail  to  do  that  is  to  invite  disaster 
such  as  total  loss  of  confidence  and  a 
run  on  the  depository-insured  institu- 
tions. 

We  have  already  registered  an  ero- 
sion in  that  faith  and  confidence.  I  tell 
you  that — of  course,  every  one  of  us 
would  prefer  that  we  would  have 
choices;  but  I  must  tell  you,  my  col- 
leagues, we  do  not  have.  Now,  what  do 
we  have  here  tonight?  We  have  a  com- 
promise in  the  spirit  which  has  been 
manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  since  the 
first  Congress  in  1789. 

Under  our  processes,  it  is  a  give  and 
it  is  a  take.  No  one  individual  or  group 
is  going  to  get  it  all.  If  we  had  any 
problems  up  to  now,  it  is  because  these 
processes  have  been  aborted,  and  we 
have  had  those  elements  who  have  said, 
"All  or  nothing;  if  I  don't  get  my 
amendment,  I  am  against  everything." 

Then  we  have  those  who  wisely  or  un- 
wisely committed  themselves,  perhaps, 
during  the  campaigns  last  year  because 
it  is  easy,  it  is  the  easiest  political 
thing  to  say,  "I  damn  this  S&L  scan- 
dal. I  want  everybody  to  know  that  I 
am  pledged  to  being  against  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  S&L's."  Well, 
that  is  fine.  It  is  also  irresponsible. 

We  take  our  oath  of  office  to  serve 
well  and  faithfully,  not  conveniently. 

So  I  want  to  tell  you  that,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Wtlie  and  his  reasonableness, 
which  I  have  found  to  exist  at  all 
times,  we  have  forged  a  compromise. 

Yesterday  you  already  heard  that  we 
have  three  choices.  Everybody  that  had 
anything  to  say  had  ample  time  to  say 
it. 

It  was  an  enlarged  duplication  of 
what  we  had  gone  through  in  the  com- 
mittee, exactly,  and  every  single  one  of 
the  alternatives  was  voted  down. 
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So  that  what  we  have  today  is  what 
Mr.  Wtlie  has  subtracted  firom  his  and 
what  I  have  subtracted  from  what  we 
had,  aod  we  have  reached  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  fair  and  acceptable  com- 
promise, under  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Not  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  long.  The  gen- 
tlenoan  is  going  to  have  more  time 
than  we. 

I  want  to  assure  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  these  particular  issues  and  are 
committed  that  we  have  the  full  fund- 
ing for  the  S30  billion  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year  for  the  loss  funds.  To 
do  less  would  be  irresponsible. 

Requirements  that  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  make  a  detailed  re- 
port of  how  additional  funds  ought  to 
be  expended;  we  have  management  re- 
forms that  Mr.  Wylie  has  advanced 
last  night;  requirements  that  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  provide  a  re- 
port on  efforts  to  include  minority-  and 
women-owned  firms  in  awarding  con- 
tracts. The  language,  if  anybody  gets 
an  opportunity  to  reaid  it,  is  strong.  It 
is  not  weak  or  meaningful  language. 

D  1930 

Briefly,  it  has  improvements  in  the 
a^ordable  housing  program  to  include 
housing,  and  conservatorship  and  the 
elimination  of  some  of  those  factors 
that  are  mitigating  against  a  single 
family  ownership.  We  have  deducted 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  the 
housing  provision  we  had  on  multiple 
housing  and  the  like,  and  we  have  sin- 
gle family  housing,  affordable  housing. 
It  is  acceptable  to  the  administration. 
It  is  acceptable  to  our  leadership. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  here  because  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  our  party  files,  and  so 
I  urge  that  we  approve  this  tonight, 
and  go  on  ahead  and  grive  the  commit- 
tee to  continue  the  work  it  has  under- 
taken in  this  charge  very  well.  We  have 
had  more  oversight  hearings  on  just 
RTC.  We  have  even  had  a  task  force 
chaired  by  the  very,  very  capable  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento], 
constant  oversight  authorized  by  the 
subcommittee,  which  is  of  prime  im- 
portance; the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  Anmunzio]  as  chairman. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  on  ahead 
about  our  business,  do  what  we  must 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio],  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
favored  the  opposition  with  time.  Yes- 
terday we  did  not  have  any  time.  At 
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least  tocay  we  have  got  30  minutes.  If 
we  turn  kround  today  and  give  RTC  S30 
billion,  With  only  a  few  amendments 
that  hatre  been  discussed  and  agreed 
upon  by  only  the  smallest  handful  of 
Member*  of  this  body,  we  will  be  doing 
a  great  disservice  to  all  of  the  tax- 
payers 0  f  this  country. 

Last  n  Ight  and  today  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  finger  pointing  as  to 
what  wa  s  to  blame  for  the  defeat  of  the 
RTC  fui  ding.  I  suggest  that  the  real 
blame  i  i  not  with  the  House  Demo- 
crats, m  r  with  the  House  Republicans, 
or  those!  in  the  other  body.  The  fault 
lies  witH  RTC. 

I  want  each  and  every  Member  here 
to  undeietand  that  we  are  here  to  give 
them  30  billions  of  dollars  because  they 
have  noi  done  their  job.  It  is  a  poorly 
run,  poorly  operated  agency  that  has 
consistently  refused  to  do  the  job  for 
which  it  was  established.  There  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  not  re- 
ceived complaints  from  constituents 
regardin  ?  the  RTC,  and  yesterday,  dur- 
ing the  (  ebate,  not  a  single  person  took 
this  floQ :  to  talk  about  what  a  good  job 
that  RT  Z  was  doing.  I  do  not  hear  any 
showers  of  praise  coming  from  the 
Memberf  about  what  a  wonderful  job 
that  thii  agency  is  doing. 

Mr.  Sfteaker,  those  who  did  discuss 
RTC  performance  said  things  like, 
"Well,  I  know  the  RTC  is  not  doing  a 
good  jobi"  or,  "The  RTC  could  be  doing 
a  betterj  job,"  but  in  the  next  breath 
the  speaker  would  say,  "We  should  give 
$30  billidn  to  RTC." 

Mr.  »eaker,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  ave  RTC  a  dime  imtil  it  starts 
doing  iti  job.  We  can  wait.  We  have  the 
time  to  liquidate  assets,  to  take  over 
failed  thrifts. 

There  j  are  amendments  that  have  k^v,  x  am  i 
been  discussed  in  the  committee  to  this  Members  a 
legislatipn,  matching  funds  that  we  to  say  that 
would  like  to  have  a  hearing  on  and 
more  dij  cussion.  In  other  words,  if  RTC 
sells  SIG  000  in  assets,  the  Government 
would  I  ive  them  S10,000,  and  they 
would  hive  $20,000  as  an  incentive,  a 
kind  of  I  matching  fund  goal.  We  have 
got  so  n  any  good  amendments  that  we 
want  to  pass  on  to  the  RTC  so  that 
they  cai  t  improve  these  programs,  es- 
tablish ihese  programs  and  put  these 
programs  forth  so  that  we  can  retain 
some  of  this  money  of  the  American 
taxpaye  s. 

The  R  rc,  as  all  my  colleagues  know, 
has  ovei  140  millions  of  dollars  in  as- 
sets, inc  iuding  more  than  40  billions  of 
dollars  n  cash.  Only  12  percent  of  its 
assets  are  in  real  estate.  So.  there  is 
little  da  iger  that  it  will  dump  real  es- 
tate tha  ;  can  hurt  the  market. 

I  am  I  ot  worried  about  dumping  real 
estate.  I  am  worried  about  the  dumping 
that  is  (  oing  to  go  on  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  c  juntry. 

This  t  ill  will  require  every  taxpayer 
in  the  N  ition  to  pay  $330  in  addition  to 
all  of  tl  e  other  taxes  they  are  already 
paying.  If  that  is  what  my  colleagues 
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want  to  do,  llf  they  want  to  stick  it  to 
the  taxpayers  who  have  complained 
long  and  hard  about  the  RTC.  then  go 
right  ahead  {and  do  it.  I  am  just  trying 
to  do  my  job  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, jto  bring  the  truth  and  the 
facts  beforei  the  American  people  and 
especially  before  my  colleagues,  who  I 
admire.  all|  of  them,  and  I  respect 
oth  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
e  as  I  may  consume, 
er,  the  distinguished  gen- 
Texas   [Mr.   Gonzalez], 
the  House  Committee  on 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Icellent  statement  a  little 
d  I  want  to  associate  my- 
remarks  as  to  the  need  for 
bill  this  evening.  I  could 
grateful  to  the  gentleman 


for  his  willipgness  to  be  a  good  soldier 
and  for  the  k^asonableness  that  he  has 
shown  in  coming  to  what  I  think  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  compromise  under 
the  circumstances. 

We  debatep  this  issue  for  8  hours  yes- 
terday,   ad  I  nauseam    almost.    Every 
erstands  the  problem  and 
Id  pass  this  bill  tonight, 
t  going  to  impose  on  the 
hole  lot  more  time,  except 
t  is  a  fair  compromise, 
er,  we  met  with  the  Sec- 
le  Treasury  today,  and  the 
prepared  to  sigrn  this  bill, 
in  this  form,  and  we  met 
aker.  the  gentleman  from 
Michel],   the  gentleman 
[Mr.  Gonzalez],  and  all  of 
us  agreed  fok-  the  need  to  pass  this  bill. 
As  has  besn  mentioned,  it  does  pro- 
vide the  $30  billion.  It  does  provide  for 
an  affordab  e  housing  provision  which 
is  the  same  as  the  chairman's  bill,  and 
affordable  housing  is  near  and  dear  to 
the   chairman's   heart,   except  it  does 
for  multifamily  housing.  It 
the  management  reforms 
which  I  had  in  the  substitute  which  I 
offered  yest^  (rday,  and.  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, these  are  management  reforms 
that  have  been  suggested  by  the  Gen- 
Accoufiting    Office.    It    provides 
fie  language  for  minority 
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Mr.  Speal:er.  all  in  all  I  think  we 
ofier  our  colleagues  a  package  tonight 
which  is  a  f  iir  package.  We  do  need  to 
provide  the  money  so  that  the  deposi- 
tors who  h&ve  put  money  in  our  finan- 
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cial  inBtitutions  will  feel  safe  and  se- 
cure, and  we  need  to  vote  this  money 
out  tonight  to  save  S8  million  a  day. 

We  have  a  leaky  faucet  on  our  hands 
which  must  be  stopped  from  leaking. 

D  1940 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  bill  that  will  fund  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to  the 
tune  of  S30  billion. 

Now.  if  you  are  looking  at  me,  you 
are  probably  e&ying,  "She  does  not 
have  anything  in  her  hands.  I  do  not 
see  a  bill."  You  are  absolutely  correct. 
It  is  a  phantom  bill.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  bill,  and  you  do  not 
know  what  is  in  the  bill.  I  hope  your 
hometown  newspapers  are  watching 
and  call  you  up  right  now  to  discuss 
what  you  are  about  to  vote  for.  so  that 
you  can  tell  them  you  really  do  not 
know  what  you  are  about  to  vote  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  We  are 
about  to  fund  one  of  the  most  mis- 
managed agencies  in  the  history  of 
government.  We  are  about  to  pour  $30 
billion  down  a  rat  hole  that  Members 
know  has  not  done  the  job  and  will  not 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  are  going  to 
be  left  with  constituent  complaints, 
and  they  are  going  to  go  out  individ- 
ually and  try  to  explain  to  their  con- 
stituents why  they  are  being  treated  so 
poorly.  Members  are  going  to  have  to 
explain  why  in  some  States  deposits  of 
over  $100,000  are  paid,  and  in  other 
States  they  are  not. 

Well,  if  Members  are  willing  to  go 
out  and  do  battle  alone,  you  do  that, 
because  you  have  the  opportunity  here 
in  this  House  to  come  together  and 
force  the  debate  that  will  give  us  the 
oversight  and  control  that  we  need  in 
order  to  direct  the  Resolution  Tmst 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  Members  to  vote 
no.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez],  our  chairman,  as  good  as  he 
is  and  as  much  as  I  love  him,  has  said 
that  we  have  no  choice.  Members  do 
have  a  choice.  The  people  sent  you  here 
to  vote  for  them,  not  to  be  people  who 
are  led  around  by  the  nose  with  no 
choice.  If  you  do  not  have  any  choice, 
you  do  not  need  to  be  here.  If  you  can- 
not afford  to  stand  up  on  an  issue  such 
as  this  and  vote  for  the  right  thing  and 
vote  to  ensure  that  people  are  rep- 
resented, people  who  have  already  been 
messed  over  and  done  in  by  savings  and 
loans,  who  caused  this  problem  in  the 
first  place,  then  you  need  to  get  out  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  McMiLLEN]. 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,   I  thank   the   gentleman   for 


yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  right:  we  real- 
ly do  not  have  a  choice  in  this  matter. 
This  is  about  deposit  insurance.  Go 
back  and  tell  your  constituents  you 
want  to  back  away  from  that  promise 
about  deposit  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  go  on  and 
close  down  brain  dead  thrifts,  and  we 
need  this  money  to  pay  off  the  deposi- 
tors. It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this 
debate  has  deteriorated  into  a  partisan 
squabble  about  delays  here  and  delays 
there.  But  the  real  delay  occurred  at 
the  RTC  under  the  executive  branch, 
when  it  took  them  over  1  year  to  set  up 
a  basic  contracting-out  process,  which 
was  mandated  by  FIRREA. 

Sure,  the  RTC  has  $150  billion  in  as- 
sets. But  it  took  a  year  to  get  the 
forms  printed  over  there.  They  are  not 
selling  fast  enough  the  assets.  That  is 
why  we  are  here  tonight,  to  give  them 
more  money. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  that.  The  GAO 
has  warned  us  that  if  we  do  not  begin 
to  focus  on  the  management  defi- 
ciencies, as  this  compromise  does,  we 
are  going  to  be  back  here  time  and 
time  again  with  more  S30  billion  pay- 
outs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  would 
like  to  see  a  greater  social  agenda  ad- 
vanced in  this  bill.  So  would  I.  But  the 
best  social  agenda  that  we  can  do  to- 
night would  be  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money,  to  begin  to  focus  on  manage- 
ment, and  to  correct  the  deficiencies  at 
the  RTC. 

The  RTC.  as  GAO  has  warned,  is 
doing  a  lousy  job.  If  they  do  a  lousy  job 
of  selling  the  $150  billion  in  assets,  we 
will  be  back  here.  We  will  be  back  here 
every  year,  and  there  will  be  less 
money  for  housing,  less  money  for  edu- 
cation, and  less  money  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  focus  on  manage- 
ment. Let  us  pass  this  bill,  and  get  on 
with  our  job  as  an  oversight  body. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  do  so 
with  great  regret,  because  I  know  of 
the  tremendous  hard  work  that  has 
been  put  in  this  bill  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Bankitig  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 
and  the  efforts  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ranking  minority  on 
the  committee. 

The  fact  is,  this  is  a  very  tough  bill 
to  get  passed  in  this  House.  I  admire 
the  work  that  both  gentlemen  have 
done  in  trying  to  attempt  to  find  a  fair 
deal  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is,  this  bill 
fails.  The  bill  fails  because  we  are  not 
in  fact  looking  out  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers  of  America.  If  we 
look  at  what  is  going  on  in  this  tax 
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bill,  and  make  no  mistake,  this  savings 
and  loan  bill  is  a  tax  bill,  when  we  bail 
out  the  RTC  we  are  watching  the  single 
largest  transfer  of  wealth  from  the 
working  people  and  the  poor  people  of 
this  country  to  the  wealthy  of  any  tax 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  just  face  some  of 
the  facts.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  all 
the  deposits  in  savings  and  loans  in 
America  are  deposits  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  Of  the  S40  billion  that  the  RTC 
has  spent  to  date,  $40  billion  to  date, 
over  $10  billion  has  done  nothing  more 
than  bail  out  accounts  of  greater  than 
$100,000. 

The  average  individual  that  Members 
in  this  body  represent,  the  average 
family  in  America  has  less  than  $2,600 
in  their  accounts.  $2,600.  It  is  the  work- 
ing people  and  the  poor  people  that  did 
not  chase  the  high  interest  rates,  that 
these  savings  and  loan  thieves  were  out 
in  this  country  providing  to  the  super 
wealthy,  who  would  use  brokered  de- 
positors to  go  out  and  find  the  highest 
yielding  investments,  and  use  to  depos- 
its to  make  themselves  wealthy,  those 
are  the  individuals  that  are  being  let 
off  the  hook.  Those  are  the  individuals 
that  this  country  and  this  body  ought 
to  have  the  willingess  to  stand  up  and 
afik  them  to  help  pay  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  have  seen  the 
Justice  Department  of  this  country 
prosecute  less  than  700  cases  out  of 
21,000  that  are  currently  filed  at  the 
Department  of  Justice.  What  is  going 
on  in  this  country  is  absurd,  and  we 
ought  to  stand  up  and  defeat  this  bill. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration funding.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  $30  billion  is  really  to  protect 
those  depositors  who  were  insured,  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  the  protec- 
tion. I  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  does  not 
contain  all  of  the  RTC  reform  provi- 
sions which  I  believe  are  still  impor- 
tant for  Congress  to  enact,  and  I  would 
hope  we  do  get  to  enact  them  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  does  not  have  the  least-cost 
resolution  method  provision  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]:  it 
does  not  have  the  environmentally  sen- 
sitive properties  provision  that  I 
thought  was  important;  and,  most  im- 
portantly to  me,  it  does  not  have  the 
fairness  provision  toward  female  and 
minority  contractors. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  call  for 
detailed  reporting.  That  report  is  going 
to  be  due  in  late  April.  I  am  hoping  we 
will  have  a  comprehensive  hearing  on 
that  issue. 

The  bill,  however,  does  contain 
much-needed  afforable  housing  provi- 
sions. This  language  will  help  our  Na- 
tion's chronic  housing  shortage  while 
the  RTC  disposes  of  its  large  inventory 
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of  assets.  This  affordable  housing  pro- 
vision is  very  well  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  bill's  im- 
portant omissions,  I  will  support  the 
legislation  because  the  unfortunate 
stark  reality  is  that  the  RTC  is  almost 
out  of  the  money  needed  for  continuing 
the  thrift  resolution  process.  Delaying 
this  funding  bill  will  only  create  great- 
er costs  and  risk  reducing  the  public 
confidence  in  our  deposit  insurance 
system.  These  alternatives,  which 
would  certainly  produce  financial 
chaos,  are  far  more  frightening  than 
having  to  provide  another  funding  bill 
for  the  RTC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Meinbers  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

D  1950 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bacchus]. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
here  to  Congress  prepared  to  do  the 
right  thing,  to  make  the  hard  choices. 
I  am  still  prepared  to  do  that.  I  want  to 
do  the  responsible  thing.  I  am  prepared 
to  act  responsibly. 

I  believe  the  RTC  needs  more  money. 
I  came  to  that  conclusion  reluctantly. 
But  I  am  less  than  overwhelmed  by  the 
Job  that  the  RTC  is  doing  in  my  State. 

Members  may  not  realize  it,  but  the 
RTC  is  exempt  firom  all  Federal  pro- 
curement laws.  The  RTC  has  been  in 
business  for  nearly  2  years  but  has  not 
yet  produced  audited  financial  state- 
ments. If  you  or  I  were  to  go  to  a  bank 
and  ask  for  a  loan,  we  would  be  ex- 
pected to  give  them  audited  financial 
statements. 

The  RTC  is  asking  for  what  amounts 
to  S78  billion.  That  is  five  times  and 
then  some  what  we  spent  on  the  space 
program,  and  yet  they  are  imwilling  to 
tell  us  how  they  have  accounted  for 
what  they  have  done  thus  far. 

I  want  to  do  the  responsible  thing 
and  I  am  willing  to  give  them  more 
money,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  give 
them  a  blank  check. 

Some  have  said  there  is  no  alter- 
native. There  is  one.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  which  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union.  It  has  the  support  now  of 
many  other  Members  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  our  Financial 
Institutions  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ulinois  [Mr.  Annunzio].  It 
would  give  the  RTC  $15  billion  now. 
That  is  how  much  they  say  they  need 
right  away  to  resolve  those  institu- 
tions that  are  currently  in  receiver- 
ship, and  it  would  authorize  up  to  an 
additional  S15  billion  more,  but  on  a 
dollar-iwr-dollar  basis  as  they  sell  ofi' 
•wets  in  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 
That  is  a  workable  compromise  that  we 
can  build  on  in  committee,  and  that  is 
a  bipartisan  compromise  that  we  can 
make.  That  is  a  responsible  way  to  ap- 
proach this  challenge  as  a  Congress. 
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met  at  length  with  representa- 
im  the  RTC.  I  have  examined 
tpers.  Not  all  of  the  $150  billion 
sy  have  in  assets  are  market- 
able, b^t  they  have  acknowledged  to 
me  that!  they  currently  have  $40  billion 
in  liquid  marketable  assets  that  could 
be  sold  off  in  a  way  that  would  save  the 
taxpayers  money.  Let  us  not  give  them 
a  blank!check. 

Mr.  OJDNZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman Ifrom  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate tie  chairman  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

L>adies  and  gentlemen,  we  all  could 
probabljr  figure  out  a  bill  that  we 
would  nather  have  than  this  one,  even 
an  RTC  that  we  would  rather  have  than 
this  on(  .  There  are  many  on  this  side 
of  the  a  sle  who  were  disappointed  that 
specific  provisions  did  not  get  in.  There 
are  maqy  on  this  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  arei  disappointed  that  specific  pro- 
visions Aid  get  in. 

But  01  le  thing  that  we  can  see  clearly 
through  out  the  long  journey  of  this  bill 
from  CO  nmittee  and  now  onto  the  floor 
is  that  unless  there  is  a  bipartisan 
agreement  this  bill  will  not  pass,  and 
pass  it  nust.  It  must  pass  because  the 
bottom  line  is  sort  of  like  some  other 
things,  it  got  a  bad  name,  and  it's 
called  t  bailout.  Who  are  we  bailing 
out?  W«  are  bailing  out  depositors.  We 
are  bai  Ing  out  our  average  constitu- 
ents wl  0  innocently  put  their  money 
into  ina  :itutions  and  now  simply  want 
it  back  vhen  the  institutions  fail.  They 
are  rely  ing  on  Uncle  Sam's  guarantee. 

We  hi  ,ve  all  sorts  of  other  agenda 
items  tliat  many  of  us  would  like  to  at- 
tach to  this  train.  We  tried  it.  We  tried 
it  last  itight.  We  tried  it  in  committee, 
and  because  this  bill  is  such  a  slippery 
bill,  an<  by  slippery  I  mean  that  Mem- 
bers wo  lid  love  to  slide  off  of  it,  any- 
thing tlat  is  added  makes  the  bill  go 
down. 

So  w«  have  a  real  choice  here,  my 
colleagi^es.  We  can  pass  this  bill.  It  is 
hardly  }oing  to  make  Members  heroes 
in  their  jdistricts,  and  it  is  hardly  going 
to  make  them  heroes  with  anybody, 
but  it  ik  the  right  thing  to  do.  Or  we 
can  coniinue  to  insist  that  it  can  only 
pass  with  the  provisions  that  I  want, 
that  hel wants,  that  she  wants,  so  we 
will  have  435  provisions  and  no  bill  and 
the  depositors  will  lose. 

We  al|  know  the  right  thing  to  do.  It 
is  to  vdte  for  this  bill.  It  is  a  tough 
vote,  b^t  it  is  why  we  are  here,  and  it 
is  why  we  are  legislators,  and  I  urge 
Member^  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  iANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  iiinutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermoni  [Mr.  Sanders]. 
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Mr.  SANl  ►ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  us  know .  the  United  States  has  the 
lowest  vot<!r  turnout  of  any  industri- 
alized natim  on  Earth;  50  percent  of 
the  people  <  lid  not  vote  in  the  last  Pres- 
idential election  and  60  percent  of  the 
people  did  i  lot  vote  in  the  last  congres- 
sional election.  Listening  to  this  de- 
bate here  tonight,  the  only  question 
that  comes  to  my  mind  is  why  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  bothered  to  vote. 

The  previous  speaker  talked  about 
two  sides  o  '  the  aisle.  I  suggest  that  he 
was  imply!  ig  that  there  are  basic  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  I  think  most  Amer- 
icans do  npt  perceive  that.  They  see 
one  big  aisle,  and  they  would  like  to 
see  people  In  this  body  begin  to  stand 
up  for  the  working  people  and  the  poor 
people  and  the  elderly  people  who  are 
getting  ripied  off  outrageously  by  this 
S&L  bailoul. 

I  do  not  I  accept  the  criticism  that 
some  of  us^  are  afraid  to  vote  the  $30 
billion.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  the  $30 
billion  if  tnat  is  in  fact  what  is  needed. 
But  at  a  time  when  the  wealthiest  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  seen  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  their  income,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  standard  of  living  of 
working  people  and  poor  people  has  de- 
clined, I  will  be  damned  if  I  will  vote 
for  a  propo^l  which  will  stick  it  to  the 
middle  class  and  the  working  people. 

The  fact  if  the  matter  is,  despite  all 
of  the  obfu^ation  and  all  of  the  discus- 
sion, if  we  »eed  $30  billion  we  can  raise 
the  $30  billion  quite  easily.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  ^lace  a  15-percent  surcharge 
on  the  taj^s  paid  by  the  wealthiest 
people  on  tiheir  incomes  over  $100,000. 
That  bring*  in  $15  billion.  Place  a  15- 
percent  surtax  on  the  corporate  income 
tax  and  we  have  another  $15  billion.  If 
we  add  $15j  billion  plus  $15  billion,  it 
equals  $30  pillion.  We  do  not  have  to 
pass  $100  billion  or  $150  billion  in  inter- 
est if  we  e:itend  the  $30  billion  over  a 
30-year  payment  as  we  are  now  con- 
templating. We  all  know  what  happens 
when  we  dUmp  this  money  onto  the 
deficit.  Ne^it  year  we  will  come  back 
and  cut  back  more  on  Medicare,  cut 
back  mora  on  education,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  all  of  the  des- 
perately nef  ded  programs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  my  vidw,  the  real  debate  has  not 
yet  begun.  \  would  like  to  see  this  rule 
defeated.  I  would  like  to  see  some  seri- 
ous debate,  and  I  really  would  like  to 
see  if  there  ure  two  sides  to  this  assem- 
bly here  and  have  at  least  one  side 
stand  up  i.nd  say  let  us  have  the 
wealthy  pe<iple  start  paying  thefr  fair 
share  of  taxps. 

D  2000 

Mr.  WYLiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach] 

Mr.  LEAC  3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  £  >r  yielding  me  this  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  we  are 
facing  a  grim  circumstance,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  it  will  be  grimmer 
yet  if  we  precipitate  a  depression,  and 
not  acting  in  a  responsible  manner  will 
do  precisely  that. 

The  banking  system  is  only  as  strong 
as  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  it. 
Government  is  only  respected  as  long 
as  its  word  is  kept. 

We  in  this  body  are  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  worst  financial 
mistakes  of  the  century.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  mistake  by  being 
responsible  for  one  of  the  worst  depres- 
sions. 

The  previous  speaker  is  exactly  right 
in  suggesting  that  the  stakes  of  work- 
ing i>eople  are  at  issue.  You  bet  they 
are.  If  this  Congress  does  not  work, 
working  people  are  not  going  to  have 
Jobs.  The  elderly  are  not  going  to  have 
savings. 

We  have  no  choice.  Let  us  face  up  to 
the  facts  and  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3V^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng  me  this 
time  and  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
for  going  through  this  long  and  rather 
difficult  debate. 

You  know,  I  come  from  humble  be- 
ginnings in  a  small  house  on  the  west 
side  of  Baltimore,  but  I  think,  like 
many  of  you.  learned  some  basic  les- 
sons at  an  early  age.  We  were  taught  as 
young  people  to  play  by  the  rules,  to 
love  our  country  and  to  cherish  our 
faith,  but  most  of  all.  we  were  taught 
to  be  tair  and  to  be  honest  suid  to  do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.  So  that  is  the  dichotomy  I 
come  to  this  well  with  and  the  sort  of 
twisted  emotions  that  I  think  all  of  us 
feel  when  we  are  told  that  we  are  not 
responsible. 

I  was  told  that  in  1987  when  they 
said.  "Vote  for  the  first  bailout.  You 
have  got  to  be  responsible,  young 
man."  And  I  voted  for  it.  no  provisions 
that  made  me  feel  good,  but  I  wanted 
to  be  responsible,  and  I  was  here,  like 
many  of  you.  last  year  when  they  said. 
"You  have  got  to  be  responsible.  Vote 
for  this  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do."  and  I  voted  for  it.  because  I  want- 
ed to  be  responsible.  And  now  I  am 
being  told  today  that  another  S30  bil- 
lion will  make  me  more  responsible, 
and  the  S50  billion  that  we  will  be  re- 
quested to  pass  in  October  will  even 
make  me  more  responsible. 

But  let  me  say  this  about  responsibil- 
ity and  rehashing  the  truth.  Someone 
said  this  is  a  rehash  of  yesterday's  de- 
bate. Well,  perhaps  it  is.  but  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  as  well. 

This  issue  of  fairness:  Give  me  a 
break.  Let  us  be  honest.  Just  say  that 
we  have  a  package  here,  and  it  is  a 
compromise,  but  let  us  not  dress  it  up 
and  send  it  downtown  and  call  it  af- 


firmative action.  There  is  no  affirma- 
tive action  in  this.  Let  us  not  dress  it 
up  and  say  it  has  oversight  and  en- 
forcement provisions.  It  does  not.  Let 
us  not  dress  it  up  as  if  it  gets  around 
and  skirts  the  issue  of  pay  as  you  go.  It 
certainly  does  not.  It  is  a  compromise. 

In  my  estimation,  it  is  not  the  best 
compromise,  but  it  is  what  is  before 
this  body. 

Let  me  say  something  about  choice, 
if  I  might.  Do  you  know  who  really 
does  not  have  a  choice?  It  is  not  us.  It 
is  the  middle  class  of  this  country.  It  is 
the  farmers  out  in  the  Midwest.  It  is 
the  students  in  the  colleges  around  this 
Nation  attempting  to  matriculate.  It  is 
the  factory  workers  in  our  northern 
cities.  It  is  hard-working  men  and 
women  in  every  State  in  this  great  Na- 
tion. They  do  not  have  a  choice.  They 
have  to  meet  their  mortgages.  They 
have  to  send  their  kids  to  school.  They 
have  to  pay  taxes  or  fa^e  arrest.  They 
have  to  take  care  of  rising  medical 
costs,  and  they  have  to  also  endure, 
rightly  or  wrongly  so,  the  decisions  of 
this  body,  enduring  our  decisions  as 
they  endure  them. 

They  look  at  us  and  expect  also  that 
somehow  we  will  find  within  us  that 
same  thing  that  they,  too,  grew  up 
with,  this  idea  and  this  notion  of.  "Let 
us  be  fair." 

The  sum  of  $30  billion  without  any 
strings  attached?  It  is  not  being  fair, 
and  I  think  I  am  tired  of  trying  to  be 
responsible,  billions  of  dollars  after  bil- 
lions of  dollars  later. 

Vote  your  way  on  this.  I  am  not 
going  to  change  your  mind  tonight.  I 
will  vote  mine. 

But  I  guarantee  you  that  as  long  as 
we  sit  here  and  breathe,  as  we  do,  we 
will  revisit  this  issue,  and  we  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  very  impor- 
tant questions  of  fairness. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  firom  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  not  one  of  the  500  best 
bills  I  have  ever  voted  for,  but  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  it. 

We  tried  very  hard  yesterday,  and  I 
was  very  disappointed.  Better  legisla- 
tion got  less  votes,  and  so,  therefore,  it 
is  essential  that  we  compromise.  This 
money  has  to  be  spent. 

I  have  listened  to  various  of  my  col- 
leagues with  various  different  ap- 
proaches. No  one  has  suggested  how  we 
could  save  a  dollar  of  the  money.  That 
is  the  key  point.  We  have  to  spend  it. 

I  would  say  on  the  saving  question,  I 
hope  we  can  call  attention  to  one  fact, 
and  that  was  the  mythical  $8  million  a 
day  this  was  supposed  to  cost.  I  have 
not  found  anybody  explaining  where 
that  was  supposed  to  come  from. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this.  We  have 
to  pay  it.  But  the  people  who  have  been 
throwing  around  that  SB  million  a  day 
ought  to  understand  that  the  people 
who  gave  it  to  them  made  it  up,  and 


they  do  not  have  even  the  beginning  of 
an  explanation. 

What  this  bill  does  have  is  some  good 
language  on  affordable  housing.  It  does 
not  have  very  much  in  the  affirmative- 
action  area.  It  does  nmke  some  im- 
provements in  afi'ordable  housing. 

My  view  is  this  is  the  best  we  are 
going  to  get. 

I  will  say  one  thing.  I  was  dis- 
appointed at  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  distortion  of  the  minority  and  wom- 
en's sections  in  the  debate  yesterday 
and  an  unwillingness  to  recognize  a  le- 
gitimate need.  We  lost  on  that  for  now, 
but  this  bill  will  be  back  before  us. 

This  is  enough  money  to  take  them 
until  the  end  of  September. 

To  the  credit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  he  does  have  language  in  here 
that  calls  for  some  statistics  on  the 
minority  and  women's  issues.  When  the 
bill  comes  before  us  again,  we  will  be 
ready,  and  if  there  is  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  RTC  to  take  seriously  the 
obligation  to  treat  people  fairly  and  to 
allow  qualified  people  of  all  back- 
grounds to  participate,  then  we  will  be 
able  to  address  it.  Until  then,  this  is 
the  best  we  are  going  to  get.  To  defeat 
it  would  mean  not  a  savings  of  any 
money,  not  the  mythical  $8  million  a 
day  loss  either,  but  not  a  saving. 

Ultimately  the  people  who  made  the 
deposits  have  to  be  paid.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  more  progressive  taxation  way 
to  pay  for  this,  and  that  is  true  about 
everything  we  do,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  defeat  this  bill  than  the  ab- 
sence of  a  good  progessive  tax  system 
was  the  reason  to  defeat  the  appropria- 
tion earlier  today. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
New  York  [Mr.  ElNOEL] 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  regrettably  be 
voting  against  this  bill  this  evening. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  come 
before  and  have  said  this  is  $30  billion, 
and  surely  we  will  be  coming  back 
again  and  again  and  again  for  more. 
This  is,  in  essence,  a  blank  check.  This 
is.  in  essence,  throwing  money  into  a 
bottomless  pit. 

The  working  people  of  America  are 
the  ones  left  holding  the  bag.  It  is 
¥rrong. 

Yesterday  we  had  10  hours  of  debate, 
and  we  defeated  everything.  This 
evening  it  is  rushed  back  very,  very 
quickly  before  we  really  have  a  chance 
to  sit  down  to  read  the  bill,  to  see  what 
is  in  it,  to  see  what  we  are  actually 
doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  too  important,  I 
think,  to  be  rushed  through  at  the  last 
minute. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
GoNZAL£Z],  who  tried  in  his  amend- 
ment yesterday  to  get  forth  some  of 
the   very,   very   imiwrtant  provisions 
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that  we  in  New  York  feel  that  we  need- 
ed. 

You  know,  the  New  York  savings  and 
loan  associations  were  responsible. 
They  were  not  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations that  were  in  trouble,  and  we 
in  New  York  are  being  asked  to  pay 
more  than  our  fiair  share  because  we 
were  not  responsible  for  it. 

I  do  not  mind  doing  that,  because 
this  is  one  country  and  we  all  have  to 
pull  for  one  another.  The  problem  is 
that  we  came,  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, and  said,  "You  know,  we  have  a 
problem.  People  are  being  evicted  in 
New  York  City.  They  are  being  thrown 
out  of  their  homes  by  the  RTC  just  be- 
cause they  happened  to  live  in  prop- 
erties that  were  foreclosed  upon."  They 
I)ay  their  rent.  They  are  law-abiding. 
Now  they  are  told  they  have  to  get  out 
because  the  RTC  feels  it  can  sell  these 
apartments  for  a  few  more  paltry  dol- 
lars. 

This  is,  again,  socking  it  to  middle- 
class  people.  We  said,  "Let  us  have  a 
provision  that  says  that  the  RTC  can- 
not supersede  State  and  local  tenant- 
protection  laws  which  were  voted  upon 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
with  much  deliberation." 

2010 

So  what  do  we  have  in  the  final  ver- 
sion? We  have  that  provision  that 
would  have  protected  these  tenants, 
stripped  out  of  the  bill.  I  think  that  is 
really  unconscionable. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  do  our 
fair  share  in  a  crisis  that  really  was 
not  our  making,  them  people  ought  to 
listen  to  what  we  are  saying,  that  we 
need  to  protect  our  poor  and  middle 
class  people. 

Again,  I  will  be  voting  against  this 
bill.  I  think  we  are  making  a  very,  very 
big  mistake.  I  think  the  people,  the 
working  people,  are  being  left  paying 
the  tab  and  we  will  be  back  again.  This 
is  wrong.  I  must  oppose  this. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka]. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  yielding  me  this  time.  Let  me 
also  indicate  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  worked  hard  and  long 
in  trying  to  promote  a  bill  which  would 
not  only  give  S30  billion  to  the  RTC  but 
would  also  revise  the  system. 

We  all  admit  that  the  Corporation 
charged  with  working  on  the  savings 
and  loan  problem  is  not  doing  the  best 
job  possible.  Therefore,  in  the  Gonzalez 
committee  print  and  in  the  amendment 
adopted  in  the  committee,  we  asked  for 
a  few  things.  A  few  things  which  are 
not  in  the  bill  we  are  talking  about  to- 
night. One  of  the  Gonzalez  amendment 
or  provisions  provided  that  in  resolving 
these  failed  S&L's.  we  use  the  least 
costly  method.  Now,  who  can  object  to 
expending    taxpayers'    dollars    in    the 


least  coltly  manner?  Well,  I  will  tell 
Member*  who.  It  was  the  minority 
party  of  this  body  and  it  was  the  ad- 
ministration, because  they  wanted  a 
clean  bill. 

An  ai»ndment  I  had  adopted  in  the 
committze  went  along  with  the 
thought*  of  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii, ani  that  is  the  commitment  we 
made  td  the  taxpayers  provided  for 
$100,000  Ibsurance  and  no  more.  If  your 
home  burns  down  and  it  is  insured  for 
$90,000,  the  insurance  company  will  not 
come  in  knd  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  "We  like  you  so  much  we 
will  giva  you  $110,000."  Baloney.  They 
will  try  I  to  wiggle  the  insured  person 
down  to  $80,000,  not  $90,000. 

The  aihendment  I  had  prepared  and 
adopted  In  the  committee  says  no  ac- 
count Will  be  paid  in  excess  of  the 
$100,000.  phat  dirtied  the  bill.  We  need 
a  clean  Ibill.  The  administration  and 
the  Repablicans  objected.  That  is  not 
before  Nftmbers. 

The  lianjorski-Kleczka  amendment 
providedjfor  burdensharing.  It  is  OK  for 
militaryj  partners  that  we  insist  on 
burdensharing,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
others  to  ask  those  States  with  State- 
chartered  institutions  which  caused 
massive  ^problems,  pay  a  piece  of  the 
resolve.  Fhat  w&s  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  sonmilttee  by  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  bu  t  that  did  not  provide  for  a 
clean  bil  .  That  was  dropped  also. 

Now,  ^  ho  in  this  Chamber,  who  dis- 
agrees V  ith  those  three  points?  Why 
can  they  not  be  here?  Well,  because  we 
want  a  ilean  bill.  When  the  next  re- 
quest fo'  $50  billion  comes  down  the 
pike,  do  Members  think  those  three 
items  ar  s  going  to  be  in  that  bill?  No, 
because  lepublicans  will  have  a  chart, 
and  the  <  ally  loss  at  that  point  will  not 
be  $8  mi]  lion,  it  will  be  $80  million,  and 
we  will  !  lave  to  rush  headlong  and  do 
what  th !  administration  wants,  and 
the  peop  e  be  damned. 

Well,  r  linority  people  and  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hei  B  is  the  clean  bill.  Oh.  throw  a 
bone  heie  and  there,  and  the  people 
will  hav«  to  wait  for  their  bill  another 
day.  Goo  1  luck. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sneld  1  riinute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [  Ar.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  Hi  YES  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  only  reason  I  am  standing  here  is 
because  have  a  conscience.  I  was  sit- 
ting in  1  ly  office  listening  to  this  de- 
bate, anil  I  know  dam  well  that  this 
bill  woul  i  not  have  come  back  if  some- 
body had  not  caved  in  this  quick. 

I  know  that  the  leadership  of  my  own 
party  haj  cut  a  deal  on  this,  but  I  could 
not  sit  tliere  and  not  let  it  be  known 
that  I  an  i  opposed  to  it  yesterday,  I  am 
opposed  ;o  it  today,  and  I  do  not  care 
what  coljr  honey  anyone  sprays  on  it 
or  in  it.  Members  have  not  changed  a 
basic  thfng  that  I  have  opposed  to. 
That  is,  I  bailing  out  the  savings  and 
loans,  a^d  to  give  up  S30  billion  now, 
and  to  ( ome  back  in  Spetember  and 
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ask  for  another  $50  billion.  I  could  not. 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  support  that 
kind  of  a  piece  of  legislation,  regard- 
less of  what  kind  of  sweetening  any 
person  puts  iround  it. 

I  want  itlclearly  understood  that  I 
am  for  affordable  housing,  but  God 
knows  I  want  housing  that  poor  people 
can  afford  tjo  have.  Do  not  put  in  it 
where  we  have  multifamily  units,  and 
people  cannbt  even  afford  to  buy  a 
beer.  Tell  people  the  truth  sometimes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiniTHA).  Tne  gentleman  fi-om  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  2V^  minutes  re- 
maining, tha  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Leach]  has  "jvi  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentlemlin  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
KANJORSKI]  has  4Vi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEACH-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 

uests  for  time,  but  I  have 

the  distinguished  chair- 

him  several  minutes  for  a 


jEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
gentleman  for  yielding  2 
ne  for  the  purpose  of  yield- 
istinguished  chairman  of 
tee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
?entleman  from  Michigan 
L]  for  the  purpose  of  a  dia- 


additional 
agreed  wit 
man  to  offei 
colloquy 

Mr.  GONZ. 
to  thank  th 
minutes  to 
ing  to  the 
the  Commi 
merce.  the 
[Mr.  Ding: 
log. 

Mr.  DINGttLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under 
stand  that  tne  comparable  Senate  bill, 
S.  419,  contains  a  provision  which 
would  waive  all  liability  under  the  Se- 
curities Act  lof  1933  for  Federal  employ- 
ees who  are  involved  in  the  RTC  sale  of 
assets,  inclu<ling  securities. 

This  immunity  already  exists  for 
Federal  emQloyees  who  are  acting  in 
the  scope  of  employment. 

I  am  conoerned  about  the  negative 
implications  that  could  be  based  on 
this  provision:  That  the  immunity  it 
grants  is  soinehow  broader  than  cur- 
rent law,  wlen  in  fact  it  proposes  to 
simply  restate  current  law  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  RITC  and  Mr.  Seidman. 

My  concern  is  that  this  provision  is 
either  redundant  or  confusing. 

I  will  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me 
Crom  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

U.S.  SECURrriES  AND 

Exchange  Commission, 
thing  ton.  DC,  March  13, 1991. 
Re  S.  419,  thelResolutlon  Trust  Corporation 

Funding  Att  of  1991. 
Hon.  John  d.  Iiinoell. 
Chairman,  Corrimttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

U.S.  Houselof  Representatives,  Washington, 

DC.  I 

Dear  Chairman  Dinoell:  As  you  requested 
in  your  letter]  of  March  8,  1991,  to  Speaker 
Foley,  the  Con^lsslon  staff  has  reviewed,  on 
an  expedited  Hasis.  provisions  in  S.  419  that 
would  confer  limited  Immunity  from  liabil- 
ity under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  on  cer- 
tain government  personnel  Involved  In  the 
resolution  of  failed  depository  institutions. 
Based  upon  the  staffs  review,  and  subject  to 
the  Commlsslftn's  understanding  of  the  In- 
tent and  effec:,  of  the  legislation  (discussed 
below),  the  Cofnmlsslon  would  not  object  to 
enactment  of  these  provisions.  The  reasons 
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for   the   Commission's   conclusion   are   set 
forth  below. 

Section  4  of  S.  419.  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  March  7,  1991,  would  grant  employees  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  ("RTC"), 
the  RTC  Oversight  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  ("FDIC")  Im- 
munity from  Securities  Act  liability  with  re- 
spect to  certain  securities  transactions  in- 
volved In  RTC  asset  dispositions.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  provide  that: 

"[a]  director,  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  [RTC,  RTC  Oversight  Board,  or  FDIC] 
has  no  liability  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1983  with  respect  to  any  claim  arising  out  of 
or  resulting  from  any  act  or  omission  by 
such  person  within  the  scope  of  such  person's 
employment  in  connection  with  any  trans- 
action involving  the  disposition  of  assets  (or 
any  interests  in  any  assets  or  any  obliga- 
tions backed  by  any  assets)  by  the  [RTC  or 
FDIC]." 

The  RTC  has  requested  this  amendment 
out  of  concern  that  RTC  personnel  could  be 
subject  to  personal  liability  for  negligent 
misrepresentations  or  omissions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  asset-backed  securities 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  RTC.' 

The  Commission  is  aware  of  the  pressing 
need  to  dispose  of  the  RTC's  huge  inventory 
of  assets  acquired  tiirough  the  resolution  of 
failed  depository  institutions.  In  resiwnse  to 
your  request  for  conmients,  I  directed  the 
commission  staff  to  evaluate  on  an  expedited 
basis  whether  the  relevant  provisions  of  S. 
419  would  imiMilr  existing  investor  protec- 
tions. Based  upon  that  review,  we  believe 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is  consistent 
with  current  law  and  would  not  deprive  in- 
vestors of  the  practical  benefits  of  the  fed- 
eral securities  laws. 

Government  employees  already  have  abso- 
lute immunity  against  common  law  tort 
claims  and  most  statutory  claims  under  both 
common  law  immunity  principles  and  the 
Federal  Employee  Liability  Reform  and  Tort 
Compensation  Act  of  1988  (28  U.S.C.  2679)  for 
actions  taken  "within  the  scope  of  [their]  of- 
fice or  employment."'  The  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  in  its  report  on  S.  419,  states 
that  it  believes  that  current  law  already  pro- 
vides RTC  personnel  with  immunity  from 
personal  liability,  and  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation clarifies  rather  than  expands  exist- 
ing law.*  The  Commission  staffs  review  of 
applicable  law  revealed  nothing  to  con- 
tradict this  assessment.'* 

In  addition,  the  relevant  iHx>vlslons  of  S. 
419  contain  a  "scope  of  employment"  Umita- 


>See  Letter  from  L.  William  Seldman.  Chairman, 
RTC,  to  Confreesman  Henry  B.  (Jonzalez.  (Thairman, 
House  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  (Feb.  3S.  1961).  and  enclosures. 

'The  Federal  Employee  Liability  Reform  and  Tort 
Compensation  Act  of  1968.  by  Its  terms,  does  not  ei- 
tend  protection  to  a  government  employee  who  Is 
the  subject  of  a  civil  suit  "which  Is  brought  for  a 
violation  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  under 
which  such  action  against  an  Individual  Is  otherwise 
authorized."  28  U.S.C.  a679(b)(2KB).  However,  It  ap- 
pears that  Congress  did  not  mean,  by  this  exclusion, 
to  allow  Securities  Act  claims  against  federal  em- 
ployees. Cf.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  700.  100th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
6-7.  reprinted  In  1988  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News 
BW5.  5860.  citing  Safewav  Portland  E.F.C.U.  v.  FDIC. 
S06  F.2d  1213  (9tb  Clr.  1974)  (sovereign  immunity  not 
waived  as  to  claims  arising  under  the  Securities 
Act). 

>8ee  8.  Rep.  No.  13,  lOOd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  6  (1991). 

<The  propoaed  legislation  makes  clear  that  It  cre- 
ates no  negative  Implications  with  respect  to  the 
Immunity  of  other  agencies  and  officials  under  pre- 
existing law.  Thus,  there  should  be  no  need  to  add 
specific  exemptlotu  from  Immunity  under  the  Secu- 
rities Act  for  other  agencies  that  engage  In  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  loans  and  other  assets. 


tlon.  Chairman  Seidman  has  stated  that  the 
inclusion  of  this  limitation  means  that  im- 
munity would  not  extend  to  malicious  or 
willful  misconduct.^  The  Senate  report  ac- 
companying S.  419  states  that  "[t]he  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  do  not  limit  personal  liabil- 
ity for  criminal  actions  or  other  actions  out- 
side the  scope  of  employment,  such  as  those 
taken  for  private  gain."  S.  Rep.  No.  13  at  6- 
7.  Any  future  legislative  history  of  these  pro- 
visions should  likewise  make  clear  that  the 
legislation  does  not  protect  government  offi- 
cers and  employees  who  have  engaged  in 
such  willful  misconduct.* 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  bill 
would  not  deprive  investors  of  all  private 
remedies  for  material  misstatements  or 
omissions  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  se- 
curities by  the  RTC.  In  addition  to  any  rem- 
edies against  government  employees  who 
cormnit  actual  fraud,  investors  would  also 
have  remedies  available  under  both  the  Se- 
curities Act  and  also  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  against  private  persons 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  RTC  assets,  including 
attorneys,  auditors,  and  underwriters.  Of 
course,  the  Commission  expects  that  the  lim- 
itations upon  relief  against  government  em- 
ployees imder  these  provisions  and  other  ap- 
plicable law  would  be  disclosed  in  any  offer- 
ing materials. 

Based  upon  our  analysis  and  understanding 
of  the  legislation,  the  Commission  would  not 
object  to  enactment  of  Section  4  of  S.  419. 

Thank  you  for  giving  the  Commission  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  S.  419.  Please  let 
me  know  if  you  require  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  C.  Breeden, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  for  such  comments  as  he 
chooses  to  make. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  concerns.  The  House 
bill,  like  the  committee  bill,  does  not 
include  similar  immunity  language.  No 
other  agency  has  such  immunity,  and 
in  fact.  Government  employees,  doing 
their  job,  are  protected  by  law  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

In  fact,  the  RTC's  own  general  coun- 
sel's office  has  said  such  language  was 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  would  like  to  insert 
for  the  Re<x>rd  a  memorandum  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  firom  the  RTC's 
counsel,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Seidman  from  me. 


%ee  letter  of  Chairman  Seidman  to  Congressman 
Oonzalez.  supra. 

•We  believe  that  the  failure  of  these  provisions 
specincally  to  refer  to  f)-aud  means,  under  general 
principles  of  statutory  construction,  that  the  legis- 
lation cannot  properly  be  construed  to  Immunize 
egregious  misconduct. 
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Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 
Washington.  DC.  December  12. 1990. 
Re  Personal  Liability  of  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  Connection  With 
Securitization  Transactions. 
To  Board  of  Directors. 

Thru   Alfred  J.T.   Byrne.   General   Counsel. 
Douglas  H.  Jones,  Senior  Deputy  General 
Coimsel,    Gerald   Jacobs,    RTC    Special 
Counsel. 
From  Michael  Jungman,  Assistant  General 
Counsel,    Securities    and    Finance,    Ira 
Parker,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Liti- 
gation. 
For  the  reasons  set  forth  below,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  RTC 
should  not  be  subject  to  any  personal  liabil- 
ity in  connection  with  the  disposition  of  as- 
sets through  securitization  transactions. 

Cormnon  Law  Immunity.  Under  common 
law,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Diractors  is 
protected  by  absolute  immunity  when  the 
acts  complained  of  were  taken  within  the 
outer  scope  of  his  or  her  official  duties  and 
involve  the  exercise  of  governmental  discre- 
tion. The  decision  to  dispose  of  assets 
through  securitization  transactions  unques- 
tionably falls  within  the  scope  of  the  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  RTC,  and 
clearly  involves  the  exercise  of  govern- 
mental discretion.  Although  a  doctrine  of 
qualified  immunity,  rather  than  absolute 
immunity,  applies  in  the  case  of  a  claim 
based  on  a  violation  of  Constitutional  rights, 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  claim  for  securi- 
ties fraud  would  have  a  Constitutional  basis. 
Statutory  Protections.  Under  the  Federal 
Employees  Liability  Reform  and  Tort  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1988  (the  "FELRTCA"),  the 
United  States  is  substituted  as  the  exclusive 
defendant  in  any  common  law  tort  action  or 
action  arising  under  a  state  statute  for  dam- 
ages against  a  federal  employee  whenever 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  act  or  omission  alleged  to 
have  caused  the  claimant's  injuries  was 
within  the  scope  of  the  employee's  office  or 
employment.  Thus,  in  the  event  the  claim  Is 
successful,  the  person  injured  by  govern- 
mental action  is  compensated  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Judgment  Fund  and  not 
from  the  personal  assets  of  the  federal  em- 
ployee. The  Judgment  Fund  is  funded 
through  an  open  line  of  credit  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  The  language  of  the 
FELRTCA  is  unclear,  and  has  not  been  Judi- 
cially construed,  as  it  would  apply  to  claims 
against  Board  members  based  on  the  federal 
securities  laws.  We  think  there  is  a  strong 
chance,  however,  that  a  court  would  con- 
strue the  FELRTCA  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances to  cover  claims  brought  under 
federal  securities  statutes. 

Corixirate  Indemnincation.  Although  cor- 
porate indemnification  should  not  be  an 
issue  in  view  of  the  common  law  and  statu- 
tory protections  available,  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  should  be  aware  that 
in  1984  the  FDIC  adopted  a  policy  of  provid- 
ing corporate  indemnification  to  directors, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  FDIC  for  all  li- 
abilities and  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  any  claim  of  any  wrongful  act.  That 
policy  (a  copy  of  which  is  attached)  expressly 
defines  the  term  "wrongful  act"  to  include 
"any  actual  or  alleged  error  or  misstatement 
or  misleading  statement"  taken  by  such  per- 
son in  the  performance  of  his  or  her  official 
capacity.  Pursuant  to  FIRREA,  the  FDIC's 
indemnification  policy  is  effective  for  the 
RTC  unless  and  until  the  RTC  adopts  its  own 
policy  on  this  point. 

Defenses.  Section  11  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  provides  that  a  director  or  other  de- 
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fendant  may  successfully  defend  a^inst  a 
securities  l^ud  claim  by  showing:  that  he  or 
she  had,  after  reasonable  investigration,  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  disclosure  document.  The  RTC  would  fol- 
low the  same  practices  employed  by  private 
sector  issuers  of  mortgage- backed  securities 
and  other  asset-backed  securities  to  ensure 
that  that  such  a  defense  will  be  available:  (i) 
appropriate  review  of  the  assets  being 
securitised;  (11)  preparation  of  proper  disclo- 
sure by  a  highly-qualified  securities  law  Arm 
and  receipt  of  a  comfort  letter  from  such 
Qrm  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  disclosure  ma- 
terials; (lU)  review  by  such  law  firm  of  the 
nature  of  the  RTC's  due  diligence  procedures 
In  the  context  of  the  disclosure  being  pro- 
vided; and  (iv)  use  of  experts  for  portions  of 
the  disclosure  materials  that  are  susceptible 
to  expert  opinion. 

In  addition,  in  the  case  of  a  private  place- 
ment transaction,  the  RTC  would  obtain 
from  each  purchaser  of  securities  an  invest- 
ment letter  that  stipulates  that  the  pur- 
chaser is  a  sophisticated  institutional  inves- 
tor; has  had  access  to  all  requested  informa- 
tion concerning  the  securities  in  question; 
and  has  made  an  independent  decision  to 
purchase  the  securities  based  on  the  infor- 
mation made  available.  Such  a  representa- 
tion letter  provides  a  high  degree  of  protec- 
tion for  the  issuer  from  any  subsequent 
claim  of  fraud  by  the  purchaser. 

(The  law  firm  of  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  & 
Hamilton  has  reviewed  this  memorandum 
and  concurs  in  the  views  stated  above. 
Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  has  pre- 
pared the  disclosure  and  other  documents  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  CBO  trans- 
action and  the  proposed  shelf  registration 
statement  for  mortgage-backed  securities.) 
Attachment— FDIC  Statement  of  Policy 
AND  Plan  For  the  Indemnification  of  Di- 
rectors, Officers  and  Employees 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  FDIC  has  con- 
cluded that  it  is  in  the  FDIC's  best  interest 
to  indemnify  board  members,  officers,  and 
employees  sued  for  acts  arising  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  adopted  the  indemnification 
plan  set  forth  below. 

1.  general  coverage 
The  FDIC  shall  indemnify  each  Person  who 
Is  or  was  a  Director,  Officer  or  Employee  of 
the  FDIC.  in  ite  Corporate  or  Receivership 
capacities,  against  any  and  all  liabilltlty  and 
expenses  that  may  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  or  resulting  from  any  action,  claim, 
suit  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal 
("Claim"),  for  Wrongful  Acts,  in  which  the 
Person  may  become  involved  by  reason  of 
being  or  having  been  a  Director,  Officer  or 
Employee  or  by  reason  of  any  action  taken 
or  not.  Uken  in  the  Person's  Official  Capac- 
ity as  a  Director,  Officer  or  Employee, 
whether  or  not  such  Person  continues  to  be 
such  at  the  time  the  liability  or  expense  is 
incurred. 

The  foregoing  indemnification  is  intended 
to  supplement,  and  not  be  exclusive  of.  other 
rights  to  which  any  such  Person  may  be  en- 
titled by  contract  or  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  heirs,  estate 
and  Legal  Representatives  of  any  such  Per- 
son. 

2.  definitions 

(a)  "FDIC"  shall  mean  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

(b)  "Person"  shall  mean  any  individual 
who  Is  or  was  an  Officer,  Director  or  Em- 
jdoyee  (inclndlng  UquidaUon  Graded  em- 
ployees) of  the  FDIC.  whether  salaried  or 
not. 


(c)  "I  oard  of  Directors"  shall  mean  the 
Board  ol  Directors  of  the  FDIC. 

(d)  "Efnployee"  and  "Officer"  shall  include 
all  Persons  carrying  out  the  functions  and 
obligations  of  the  FDIC  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 9  ot  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
as  ameaded  (12  U.S.C.  J 1819).  "Employee" 
shall  noi  mean  an  independent  contractor. 

(e)  "I*gal  Representatives"  shall  include 
any  indjvidual  or  entity  appointed  to  rep- 
resent tie  Interests  of  a  deceased  Person  and 
any  Indlkridual  or  entity  duly  appointed  by  a 
court  of!  law  to  represent  the  interests  of  a 
Person  l|n  the  event  of  incompetency,  insol- 
vency 01)  bankruptcy. 

(f)  "Wrongful  Act"  shall  mean  any  actual 
or  alleged  error  or  misstatement  or  mislead- 
ing statement  or  act  or  omission  or  neglect 
by  a  Pfreon,  in  the  performance  and  dis- 
charge (^  the  Person's  duty,  individually  or 
coUecti^ly,  or  any  other  matter  that  pro- 
vides thfe  basis  for  a  Claim  and  is  not  ex- 
cluded \^  the  terms  and  conditions  herein. 
Wrongful  Acts  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  libel  J  slander,  defamation,  wrongful  entry 
or  evlcdon,  assault,  battery,  criminal  acts 
alleged  in  civil  suits,  and  all  constitutional 
torts.      I 

(g)  "Eipenses"  shall  include  amounts  actu- 
ally and  reasonably  incurred  for:  (1)  pay- 
ments id  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  or  in  a 
settlement  of  a  Judgment  or  Claim  other 
than  anjj  amount  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  to 
the  FDI(:  Itself;  (2)  damages;  (3)  settlement 
costs;  (4j  costs  relating  to  the  defense  of  any 
Claims  4nd  appeals  therefrom  (excluding  all 
costs  injured  by  any  bureau,  department  or 
agency  ^f  the  government  with  respect  to 
the  defense)  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  in- 
vestigation costs,  counsel  fees  and  court 
costs;  ($)  costs  of  attachment  or  similar 
bonds  (ekcluding  fines  or  penalties);  and  (6) 
other  rei^onable  expenses  incurred  in  and  re- 
lated to:  the  litigation  or  the  proceedings. 
"Expensfs."  as  herein  defined,  shall  not  in- 
clude an^  cost,  liability  or  loss  the  payments 
of  whichnriolates  public  policy. 

(h)  "Ol  ficial  Capacity"  shall  mean  all  du- 
ties and  lets  carried  out  within  the  scope  of 
a  Person  s  responsibilities  which  were  made 
in  good  1  Uth  and  in  a  manner  reasonably  be- 
lieved to  be  in  or  not  opposed  to  the  best  in- 
terests (f  the  FDIC.  With  respect  to  any 
criminal  action  or  proceeding,  a  Person  must 
have  hAi  no  reasonable  cause  to  believe  his/ 
her  cond  ict  was  unlawful.  In  the  event  that 
a  questic  n  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  a  Per- 
son has  1  net  the  above  standards  of  conduct, 
the  queitlon  shall  be  conclusively  deter- 
mined bsl  either: 

(1)  the!  Board  of  Directors  by  a  majority 
vote  of  *rectors  who  are  not  a  party  to  the 
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Claim; 
(2)  by 


he  written  opinion  of  an  Independ- 


ent Legi  1  Counsel  selected  by  a  majority 
vote  of  he  Budget  and  Management  Com- 
mittee i(  such  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors 1 1  not  obtainable  or.  even  if  obtain- 
able, wh«  re  a  majority  of  disinterested  direc- 
tors so  dl  rects. 

(1)  "Inrependent  Legal  Counsel"  shall  not 
include  s  ny  attorney  or  any  firm  having  as- 
sociated with  an  attorney  who  was  retained 
by  or  wl  o  performed  services  for  the  FDIC 
during  tlfe  two  years  prior  to  its  selection. 
3.  exclusions 

The  FIlIC  will  net  indemnify  any  Person  in 
connectii  in  with  any  Claim: 

(a)  Whi  ch,  at  the  time  of  the  Claim,  is  in- 
sured by  an  existing  valid  Insurance  policy 
or  policies,  under  which  pajrment  of  Ex- 
penses is  actually  made;  except  with  respect 
to  any  eKcess  beyond  the  amount  actually 
paid; 


(b)  For  wl  ich  a  Person  is  entitled  to  and 
does.  In  factl  receive  indemnity  or  payment 
under  any  valid  insurance  policy  or  policies, 
the  terms  ofiwhich  expired  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  indemnification  plan,  except  In 
respect  of  any  excess  beyond  the  amount  ac- 
tually paid;  • 

(c)  Based  ^pon  or  attributable  to  a  Person 
gaining  in  ifict  any  profit  or  advantage  to 
which  the  Pirson  was  not  legally  entitled; 

(d)  Brought  about  or  contributed  to  by  the 
dishonesty  df  a  Person  as  determined  by  a 
judgment  or  other  final  adjudication.  If  the 
matter  is  resolved  by  settlement  rather  than 
by  adjudication,  the  FDIC  will  not  indemnify 
If  It  is  determined  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6(c)  hei^f  that  the  Claim  was  brought 
about  or  conltrlbuted  to  by  the  dishonesty  of 
the  Person. 

(e)  For  leg^l  fees  or  expenses  of  any  legal 
proceeding  1^  which  a  Person  was  or  could 
lawfully  or  properly  have  been  represented 
by  the  Depanment  of  Justice  or  by  private 
counsel  provided  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice: provided,  however,  that: 

(1)  this  exolusion  shall  not  be  applicable  if 
the  FDIC  reclBlves  a  written  opinion  from  the 
Department  pf  Justice  stating  that  such  rep- 
resentation Vrould  not  be  lawful  or  proiwr;  or 

(2)  if  the  Department  of  Justice  offers  to 
represent  or  provide  specific  private  counsel 
to  a  Person  but  the  Person  requests  in  writ- 
ing that  the  a^'DlC  pay  the  costs  of  represen- 
tation by  counsel  of  the  Person's  own  choice, 
the  FDIC  shall  consider  the  request  and  may 
advance,  on  behalf  of  the  Person,  the  reason- 
able fees  and  expenses  of  the  counsel,  subject 
to  the  provisions  herein. 

(f)  Brought}  about  or  contributed  to  by  the 
international  violation  of  any  law.  rule,  reg- 
ulation, resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
or  court  order  ("Violation  ")  as  determined 
by  a  judgment  or  other  final  adjudication.  If 
the  matter  le  resolved  by  settlement,  FDIC 
will  not  inde»nnify  if  it  is  determined  In  ac- 
cordance wl^  section  6(c)  that  the  Claim 
was  brought  I  about  or  contributed  to  by  an 
intentional  Violation.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  application  of  the  foregoing 
exclusion,  oj^  fact  pertaining  to  any  Person 
shall  not  be  Imputed  to  any  other  such  Per- 
son. 

4.  COS'S.  CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES 

(a)  With  refepect  to  any  Claim  as  to  which 
a  Person  ha^  or  will  seek  indemnification 
hereunder,  tne  Person  shall  not  admit  any  li- 
ability for  apy  Claim  or  incur  any  costs, 
charges  or  expenses  or  make  any  settlement 
without  the  ^DIC's  written  consent,  which 
consent  shall  not  be  unreasonably  withheld. 

With  respect  to  any  Claim  as  to  which  a 
Person  has  lor  will  seek  Indemnification 
hereunder,  FplC  shall  be  afforded  the  rtght, 
in  its  sole  discretion  and  at  its  expense,  to 
control  the  defense  of  the  Claim,  including, 
without  limitation,  the  right  to  designate 
counsel  for  the  Person  and  to  control  all  ne- 
gotiations, Jitigation,  arbitration,  settle- 
ments, compromises  and  appeals  of  any  such 
Claim,  but  o^ly  to  the  extent  the  control,  is 
consistent  with  any  policy  of  Insurance  or 
indemnification  agreement  under  which  the 
Primary  Indemnitor  would  be  liable  to  the 
Person  in  respect  of  the  Claim,  provided  that 
the  FDIC  shin  have  notffied  the  Person  in 
writing  that  the  Claim  is  a  Claim  with  re- 
spect to  whl^h  the  Person  is  entitled  to  in- 
demnity undfr  this  Agreement.  When  it  has 
such  control.|  the  FDIC,  however,  shall  not 
offer  to  settle  any  Claim  without  the  express 
consent  of  tUe  Person.  If,  however,  the  Per- 
son should  refuse  to  consent  to  any  settle- 
ment recomniended  by  the  FDIC  and  should 
elect  to  contfst  or  continue  any  proceedings 
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In  connection  with  such  Claim,  then  the 
■FDIC's  liability  will  not  exceed  the  amount 
for  which  the  Claim  could  have  been  so  set- 
tled, plus  any  amounts  incurred  in  defense  of 
such  Claim  up  to  the  date  of  such  refusal. 

(b)  The  FDIC  will  advance  on  behalf  of  a 
Person  costs,  charg:es  and  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  any  Claim  made  against 
a  Person,  prior  to  disposition  of  the  Claim, 
provided  always  that,  in  the  event  it  is  fi- 
nally determined  that  the  Person  is  not  enti- 
tled to  indemnification  from  the  FDIC,  the 
Person  will  repay  to  the  FDIC,  upon  demand, 
all  amounts  advanced  on  the  Person's  behalf 
pursuant  to  this  provision.  As  a  condition  of 
any  such  advance,  the  FDIC  may  require  an 
undertaking  satisfactory  to  the  FDIC  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Person  to  ^H-ovlde  sufficient 
collateral  and  repay  such  amounts  unless  it 
is  ultimately  established  that  the  Person  is 
entitled  to  receive  payment  hereunder. 
5.  NOTICE  OF  CLAIMS 

A  Person  shall  given  written  notice  to  the 
FDIC  of  any  Claim  made  ag-ainst  the  Person 
and  shall  give  the  FDIC  such  information 
and  cooperation  as  it  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Written  notice  shall  be  given,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  a  Claim  is  made,  to  the 
Executive  Secretary,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  550  17th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20429.  The  Executive  Sec- 
retary shall  forward  copies  of  the  written  no- 
tice to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  the 
General  Counsel.  Failure  to  give  written  or 
timely  notice  shall  not  affect  the  availabil- 
ity of  indemnification  as  long  as  FDIC  has 
not  been  prejudiced  by  such  failure. 

6.  OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(a)  SUBROGATION  CLAUSE.— In  the  event  of 
any  payment  under  this  indemnification 
plan,  the  FDIC  shall  be  subrogated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  payment  to  all  related  rights  of 
recovery  available  to  the  Person,  and  the 
Person  shall  execute  all  papers  required  and 
do  everything  that  may  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure and  preserve  such  rights,  including  exe- 
cution of  such  documents  necessary  to  en- 
able the  FDIC  to  effectively  bring  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  Person. 

(b)  Assignment  Clause.— The  interests 
under  this  indemniflcation  are  not  assign- 
able. Elxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  indemnification  (with  respect  to  heirs, 
estate  and  Legal  Representatives),  nothing 
expressed  or  referred  to  in  this  indemnifica- 
tion is  intended  or  shall  be  construed  to  give 
anyone  other  than  the  Person  involved  any 
legal  or  equitable  right,  remedy  or  claim 
under  or  in  connection  with  this  indem- 
nification. 

(c)  Construction  Clause.— Questions  of 
construction  or  otherwise  arising  with  re- 
stMCt  to  indemnification  under  this  plan 
shall  be  conclusively  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  or  an  Independent  Legal  Counsel 
as  provided  in  subjxiragraphs  2(hKl)  and 
2(hK2). 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Dated  at  Washington,  D.C.  this  5th  day  of 
November,  1984. 

HOYLE  L.  Robinson, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  affairs, 
Washington.  DC.  February  5, 1991. 
Hon.  L.  William  Seidman, 
Chairman.  Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Seidman:  Thank  you  for 
year  letter  of  February  1,  1991.  As  you  know, 
a  primary   statutory  responsibility   of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  is  to  dispose  of 


assets  acquired  through  the  resolution  of  in- 
solvent savings  associations.  Moreover,  the 
proceeds  of  asset  sales  are  the  main  source  of 
funds  to  repay  the  extensive  working  capital 
borrowings  of  the  RTC. 

You  have  stated  that  the  RTC  Board  may 
not  approve  any  transactions  involving  sales 
of  financial  assets  until  It  receives  a  statu- 
tory guarantee  that  its  directors,  officers, 
and  employees  are  immune  Crom  personal  li- 
ability under  the  securities  laws. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  risk  of  per- 
sonal liability  is  extremely  remote.  The 
RTC's  in-house  counsel  as  well  as  two  out  of 
three  law  firms  asked  to  opine  on  this  Issue 
stated  generally  that  there  should  not  be 
personal  liability  because  of  statutory  and 
common  law  immunity.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
clear  why  adequate  disclosure  could  not  be 
made. 

In  addition,  the  request  for  immunity  pro- 
posed by  the  RTC  is  seriously  flawed  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  First,  it  purports  to  grant 
blanket  immunity,  even  for  malicious  and 
wilful  conduct.  Second,  it  creates  a  negative 
implication  that  personal  liability  is  in- 
tended for  actions  other  than  the  disposition 
of  assets.  Third,  it  creates  a  negative  impli- 
cation that  personal  liability  is  intended  for 
officers  and  directors  of  government  corpora- 
tions other  than  the  RTC. 

I  believe  a  far  better  approach  would  be  to 
indemnify  directors,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  RTC  for  liability  under  the  securities 
laws  in  connection  with  asset  sales.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  has  successfully  had  such  in- 
demnification procedures  in  place  for  many 
years.  In  accordance  with  the  standard  and 
accepted  industry  practices,  indemnification 
could  be  made  available  from  the  procedures 
of  asset  sales. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  reexamine  the  abil- 
ity of  the  RTC  to  Indemnify  its  directors,  of- 
ficers, and  employees.  I  am  convinced  indem- 
nification will  address  your  personal  con- 
cerns without  causing  the  public  policy  and 
legal  inroblems  that  would  be  raised  by  a 
statutory  grant  of  immunity. 
Sincerely, 

HENRY  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  observe  this  evening,  as  we  are 
ready  to  vote,  that  the  President  has 
won  this  debate.  He  is  basically  going 
to  get  his  $30  billion.  He  is  going  to  get 
what  I  call  a  clean  bill,  but  this  clean 
bill  is  fundamentally  a  very  dirty  bill 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren.  I 
cannot  vote  for  it  because  I  cannot 
look  my  children  and  future  genera- 
tions in  the  eye  and  explain  to  them 
why  this  Congress  and  this  President 
at  this  time  absolutely  refuses  to  pay 
for  one  dime  of  this  mess.  I  think  it  is 
economically  destructive.  It  is  morally 
wrong.  However,  it  is  politically  easy.  I 
cannot  go  along  with  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  no. 

a  2000 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  wind  up  the  debate.  I 
know  my  colleagues  have  been  anxious 
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to  get  out  of  here  this  evening.  It  has 
been  a  rather  long  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  that  we 
have  to  pass  this  thing  or  heaven  and 
hell  is  going  to  fall  upon  us.  We  have 
no  time  left  to  consider  it.  This  is 
something  that  has  to  be  done  quickly. 
We  have  to  give  up  all  our  objectives, 
all  our  controls,  all  our  accountability, 
all  the  things  that  a  legislative  body 
should  properly  deal  with  in  this  coun- 
try because  we  are  supposedly  at  the 
11th  hour. 

I  could  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  last  October  when  our 
friends  in  the  administration  and  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  re- 
turned from  the  mountain  and  they 
told  us  this  is  doomsday,  the  last  mo- 
ment. We  have  got  to  agree  on  this 
budget  agreement  or  all  hell  Is  going  to 
break  loose. 

There  was  a  majority  on  the  other 
side  and  a  majority  on  this  side  that 
said,  "No.  we  won't  rubberstamp  a 
deal.  We  are  going  to  work  harder." 

And  even  though  we  were  not  satis- 
fied after  2  more  weeks,  there  is  no- 
body in  this  House  who  cannot  agree 
that  the  compromise  worked  out  fi- 
nally on  the  budget  was  a  much  better 
compromise  the  second  time  around 
than  if  we  had  eaten  it  the  first  time 
and  accepted  it  as  a  final  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  perfect  bill  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  my  opinion  nobody 
could  argue  that  this  is  even  an  accept- 
able bill.  All  we  are  asking,  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  who  have  fostered 
burdensharlng.  pay-as-you-go  account- 
ability, fairness,  good  administration, 
housing,  and  fairness  to  the  country, 
and  then  most  of  all  protection  of  the 
taxpayers,  we  have  asked  for  time  to 
offer  amendments,  time  to  argue  those 
amendments  so  not  only  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
understand,  maybe  they  all  understand 
but  I  doubt  It.  I  have  been  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  for  7  years  now  and  I 
have  to  confess  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand all  these  complicated  issues;  but 
I  will  tell  you  one  group  of  people  In 
this  listening  audience  who  do  not  un- 
derstand. It  is  the  American  taxpayers. 
They  do  not  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent said  just  18  months  ago,  "Give  me 
S50  billion  and  never  again."  and  18 
months  later  here  he  says.  "Give  me 
S30  billion,  and  I  will  be  back  in  9 
months  for  another  $50  billion." 

And  he  will  not  even  tell  us  after  Oc- 
tober with  the  next  $50  billion  whether 
he  needs  another  S50  or  $100  billion. 

I  do  not  blame  the  President.  I  do  not 
blame  my  colleagues  in  the  minority, 
and  I  do  not  blame  my  colleagues  in 
the  majority.  I  think  our  chairman, 
our  subcommittee  chau-men.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 
I  think  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  done  a  tough  job.  It  Is  not 
an  easy  job,  but  we  are  asking  to  per- 
fect a  piece   of  legislation   that  can 
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bring  in  additional  revenues  from  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  loss. 
We  are  asking  for  legislation  that  can 
close  the  holes,  the  black  holes  where 
we  are  paying  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
people  who  were  never  Insured  and 
should  not  have  been  insured,  and  we 
are  asking  for  some  fairness,  oversight, 
good  administration  of  a  Government 
program,  and  instead  at  20  after  8  in 
the  evening  on  a  Wednesday,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week,  we  cannot  afford  an- 
other day  or  tomorrow  for  debate.  We 
cannot  wait  until  Friday.  We  have  got 
to  do  it  today. 

Now.  I  know  people  have  made  com- 
mitments, and  I  will  not  even  bring 
those  commitments  up,  but  my  God,  if 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ever 
had  a  resi>onsibility,  it  would  be  to  par- 
ticipate in  reasonable  legislation  to 
control  this  mad  truck  going  down  the 
road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no,  come  back  here  in  1  week  or  2 
weeks,  debate  these  issues,  see  what 
these  amendments  can  do,  and  then 
give  the  $30  billion  with  reasonable 
protection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

This  is  a  compromise.  We  tried  in 
committee.  We  had  a  lot  of  great  ideas. 
I  voted  for  some  of  them  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  so  eloquently 
and  so  passionately  tonight  about  mi- 
nority afnrmative  action  and  action 
for  women.  I  felt  strongly  about  that. 

Many  of  the  other  ideas  that  have 
been  expressed  here,  I  think  were  wor- 
thy. The  problem  is,  we  could  not  get 
50  plus  1  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
body  to  go  along  with  many  of  those 
ideas. 

The  fact  is  that  the  law,  a  1,000-page 
law,  had  a  lot  of  advice  in  terms  of  how 
we  are  controlling  and  dealing  with  the 
S&L  bailout.  We  are  not  just  laying 
these  extra  dollars  out  without  some 
guidance.  In  fact,  there  is  considerable 
guidance,  and  it  is  our  job  in  congres- 
sional oversight  to  make  certain  that 
those  laws  are  followed  the  way  that  it 
was  intended.  We  are  not  altogther 
pleased  with  that.  I  think  there  are 
some  improvements  included  in  this 
legislation  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  asking  us  to  act  on  and  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wyue] 
is  asking  us  to  act  on.  We  have  been 
able  to  come  together. 

Someone  said  something  today  that 
struck  me.  They  said,  "Well,  the  two 
sides  of  the  aisle,  there  are  no  dif- 
ferences." Well,  we  had  plenty  of  dif- 
ference yesterday,  but  we  did  not  get 
anything  done;  so  I  think  what  it  is 
going  to  take  tonight  is  to  come  to- 
gether and  to  act  on  this  legislation. 

The  dollars  have  been  spent.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  you  want  to 
buy  the  meal  or  not.  We  have  already 


consun  led  it.  We  do  not  want  to  cause 
a  crisis.  We  do  not  want  to  cause  a 
train  i  rreck.  That  is  not  the  way  we 
should  run  this  Congress  or  this  coun- 
try. 

This  body  is  made  up  of  435  individ- 
uals w  th  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  and  it  is 
time  t  lat  we  take  and  recognize  that 
we  ha  e  to  come  together  and  com- 
promis;  to  act  on  legislation  in  a  re- 
sponsil  le  manner  to  make  this  body 
work  a  ad  to  make  our  Nation  work  and 
to  ansver  the  problems  that  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  whether  we  like  the  prob- 
lems o:  not.  The  right  vote  on  this  is 
an  aye  vote. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  us  to  do  our  duty. 
I  have  spoken  and  urged  on  this.  It  just 
remains  for  me  to  say  and  once  again 
repeat  my  expression  of  profound  and 
sincere  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [1  Ir.  Wylie]  and  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  who  have  acted  so  dili- 
gently, 

Mr.  1  Speaker,  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on 
this  bit. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  is 
to  apprA^e  an  additional  $30  billion  in  Resolu- 
tion Tn^t  Corporation  funds,  certain  reforms 
are  essential.  No  new  furKls  should  be  appro- 
priated unless  the  regional  inequities  of  ttie 
savings  and  loan  cleanup  are  addressed. 

I  yesterday  voted  against  H.R.  3415,  the 
RTC  fuTKJing  bill,  because  no  attempt  was 
made  djrir^g  floor  consideration  to  consider 
ttie  regional  bias  wtiich  is  implicit  in  the  cur- 
rent funding  method  of  the  savings  and  loan 
cleanup.  When  the  House  Banking  Committee 
considened  ttie  RTC  funding  bill,  Congressman 
Paul  K/inxjaski  and  I  offered  a  burden  shar- 
ing amendment  whk:h  the  committee  ap- 
proved by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  28-16,  whteh 
required  States  whKh  have  been  home  to  ex- 
cessive posts  resulting  from  the  failure  of  their 
State-ctBrtered  thrifts  to  pay  an  extra  premium 
to  the  RTC.  Unfortunately,  the  House  was  not 
allowed  to  consider  this  fair  arxj  sensible  furxl- 
ir>g  medhanism.  That  actk>n  contritxited  yes- 
terday to  the  defeat  of  further  RTC  funding. 

Failed  Wisconsin  State-chartered  savings 
arxJ  k>ans  have  accounted  for  approximately 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  ttie  RTC  cleanup 
costs,  ^  Wisconsin  taxpayers  are  being 
asked  to  pay  1.8  percent  of  ttie  bill,  or  $439 
million.  While  Wisconsin  thrifts  are  not  ex- 
pected |o  add  to  RTC  costs,  Wisconsin  tax- 
payers, if  this  legislation  tiecame  law  without 
ttie  amaxjment  Congressman  Kanjorski  and 
I  offered  in  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
woukj  continue  to  be  required  to  pick  up  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  tab. 

Let  rile  explain  the  background  of  this 
amendriient.  Since  ttie  1930's.  the  United 
States  las  operated  what  has  come  to  be 
krxiwn  <is  a  dual  t>anking  system,  based  on  a 
Federal-State  partnership.  States  were  ai- 
towed  to  regulate  State-chartered  thrifts,  and 
tt>e  Federal  Government  provided  deposit  irv 
surancej 

In  ttieil980's,  several  States  grossly  abused 
ttiis  syaem,  enacting  laws  alknving  specula- 
tive inve  stments  by  savings  and  k>ans,  includ- 
ing que)  tionabte  real  estate  investments,  aN  of 
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backed  by  Federal  deposit  insur- 


whk:h  were 
ance. 

For  those  States,  it  was  a  "heads  we  win, 
tails  the  Federal  taxpayer  loses"  situation.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade,  following  massive  fail- 
ures at  Stats-chartered  savings  and  loans,  the 
bills  began  to  come  due.  From  1988  through 
October  1990.  $32.8  billion  of  the  savings  and 
loan  resolution  cleanup  costs  were  directly  at- 
tributable to  insolvent  State  thrifts.  Failed 
thrifts  in  Wisconsin  accounted  for  $37  million 
of  that  $32.8  billion. 

As  the  cleanup  developed,  it  became  dear- 
er ttiat  a  m0re  accurate  desaiption  of  States 
whk:h  allowed  irresponslt)le  thrift  regulatkKi 
might  be  "t)fads  we  win,  tails  we  win  again." 
The  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  pouring  into 
Southwestern  States  eimounts  to  a  massive 
regional  sutjsldy.  Try  as  you  might,  you  will 
not  see  advertisements  for  bargain  basement 
apartment  houses,  corxtomlniums,  and  shop- 
ping centers  in  Wisconsin.  You  will,  however, 
see  such  advertisements  in  publications  in 
Texas,  couriesy  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
Fx>ratk>n.  At  'this  point,  we  have  taxpayers  in 
Wisconsin  subsidizing  inexpensive  housing 
and  infrastnjcture  in  States  with  whk;h  we  are 
economically  competitive.  And  now  they  are 
being  asked  to  pay  more  of  ttie  bill. 

This  is  simply  not  fair.  Taxpayers  in  States 
with  strong  regulation  of  financial  institutk>ns 
should  not  heve  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  high  fli- 
ers in  States  with  lax  regulation.  Since  the  rule 
by  which  w©  considered  the  legislation  did  not 
alk>w  the  Hduse  to  change  the  law  in  this  re- 
gard, I  could  not  support  $30  billion  in  new 
funding  for  tpe  RTC.  If  some  form  of  regk>nal 
equity  in  the! cleanup  can  be  achieved,  I  woukj 
\ook  more  favorat>ly  toward  supporting  addi- 
tional RTC  fiinds. 

During  consideration  of  RTC  furxjing,  sev- 
eral amendments  were  considered,  some  of 
whk:h  had  merit.  I  supported  the  Slattery  pay- 
as-you^  substitute.  The  substitute  provkled 
$20  billktn  to  the  RTC  immediately,  but  woukJ 
have  relezised  an  additk>nal  $10  billkm  only 
after  the  President  submitted  to  Congress  a 
plan  whKh  detailed  how  additional  funds 
woukJ  be  raited  in  a  pay-as-you-go  manner. 

By  adopticjg  this  approach,  taxpayers  wouM 
save  at  least  $120  billkm  in  unnecessary  inter- 
est costs  ovpr  the  next  30  years.  It  Is  simply 
not  fair  to  p^ss  the  costs  of  the  savings  and 
k>an  det>aclo  on  to  ttie  next  generatk>n.  We 
cannot  cont^ue  to  sweep  ttie  costs  of  this 
cleanup  und^r  ttie  rug. 

In  addition,  I  supported  ttie  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute, whrch  tied  furttier  RTC  funds  to  over- 
due reforms. 

First,  and  of  greatest  immediate  Interest  to 
the  taxpayer,  ttie  Gonzalez  substitute  required 
ttie  RTC  to  pse  the  least  costiy  means  of  re- 
solving insoi«nt  thrifts.  Specifically,  the  RTC 
wouM  be  required  to  evaluate,  at  the  time  a 
thrift  is  plac^  in  consen/atorship,  wtien  a  re- 
ceiver is  apfiointed,  or  wtien  the  RTC  deckles 
to  offer  ass^tance,  all  resolutkin  alternatives 
to  determine  the  least  costly  approach,  taking 
into  account  such  things  as  possible  lost  tax 
revenue.       I 

Under  cui^ent  RTC  procedures,  a  House 
Banking  Committee  staff  study  found  ttiat  a 
faulty  evaluation  process  has  resulted  in  ttie 
protection  of  at  least  $7.8  billnn  in  uninsured 
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deposits.  This  Is  simpty  unacceptable.  During 
consideration  of  this  legislation  in  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  I  offered  an  amendment, 
which  the  committee  accepted,  which  specifi- 
cally prohtoited  the  RTC  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion to  protect  uninsured  depositors.  While  I 
was  disappointed  my  amendment  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Gonzalez  substitute,  Banking 
Committee  staff  assures  me  that  the  least-cost 
provision  included  in  that  sut>stitute  will  sub- 
stantially accomplish  much  of  wtiat  I  set  out  to 
do:  End  \he  RTC  practice  of  protecting  unin- 
sured depositors. 

In  addition,  the  Gonzalez  substitute  im- 
proved ttie  RTC  affordable  housing  provisions 
by  altowing  nonprofit  organizations,  publk: 
agencies,  and  tow-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies to  bid  on  properties  now  hekl  by  thrifts  in 
whtoh  ttie  RTC  is  the  conservator,  not  simply 
those  in  receivership,  as  is  now  ttie  case.  This 
very  sensible  reform  woukJ  have  greatly  en- 
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larged 
erties. 

The  Gonzalez  sut>stitute  also  included  provi- 
sions to  protect  tenants  of  RTC  properties 
from  displacement,  and  required  ctose  con- 
sultation with  relevant  Federal  agencies  on 
properties  that  are  environmentally  or  histori- 
cally significanL 

I  opposed  the  Wylie  sut>stitute,  which  was 
not  consklered  by  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee, and  offered  little  in  the  way  of  real  reform. 
This  substitute  proposed  that  the  RTC  make 
certain  management  changes,  arx]  report  to 
Congress  on  progress  in  doing  so.  It  at- 
tempted to  give  ttie  appearance  of  making 
changes  at  the  RTC,  but  actually  required  little 
beyond  the  estatilishment  of  timetables  and 
ttie  issuance  of  reports.  Nowfiere,  for  exam- 
ple, dkj  the  Wylie  substitute  address  ttie  criti- 
cal question  of  RTC  actkxis  which  protect  un- 
insured depositors.  At  this  point,  we  do  not 


need  reports  and  timetables  from  the  RTC.  we 
need  action  on  major  issues  of  concern  to  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  ttie  President  came  to 
the  Congress  in  earty  1989,  with  a  request  for 
$50  biWon  to  ctose  down  insolvent  savings 
and  toans,  his  theme  was  "Never  Again."  In 
less  than  2  years,  he  has  asked  for  an  addK 
tional  $30  billton.  By  October  1  of  this  yew,  I 
fully  expect  him  to  ask  for  still  another  $50  bil- 
lion. Congress  shouto  not  appropriate  such 
staggering  sums  unless  a  more  equitable 
funding  system  Is  devised  and  esser<ial  oper- 
ating reforms  are  adopted. 

At  this  point,  I  woukJ  like  to  Include  in  ttie 
Record  a  chart,  prepared  by  the  Norlheast- 
Mklwest  Congressional  Coalitton,  which  gives 
a  State-tjy-State  breakdown  of  resolution  costs 
for  State-cfiartered  thrifts,  and  a  comparative 
estimate  of  what  the  taxpayers  in  each  State 


will  be  paying  in  cleanup  costs. 
TABLE  I.— THE  BLAME  AND  THE  BURDEN  1988-90  RESOLUTION  COSTS  FOR  STATE-CHARTERED  THRIFTS 

[Dollif  afflMtits  in  milliDMl 
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SHikairtHnt 


Totd. 


>  EstMuM  pitsMi  niM  casts  bi  stMc  ol  Mml  actiois  to  nsolw  stotKhartmd  tlihft|  tann  1988  threufh  Odato  31,  1990 
'SUk  slum  o(  1989  Mtnl  In  burden  as  Menmiinl  by  tlw  Tn  Faunditno 

p*|C<  iBll  pay  7S  pcicoit  ot  a»ts  rcsultmi  hom  b«l-«it  O32.I0S  miniwi 
;  Rortlitast-iMMSt  bminssaMul  CoalitioM  calculations  usini  Fedtnl  Hmw  Uan^nk 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  firom  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  213,   nays 
197,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  50] 
YEAS— 213 


AndenoD 

DlngeU 

Ireland 

AadrewKTX) 

Doollttle 

Jefferson 

Anthony 

Dreler 

Jenkins 

Archer 

DurblD 

Johnson  iCD 

Anney 

Dwyer 

Johnson  (SD) 

Aapln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Johnston 

Bftker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kaslch 

Ballencer 

Edwards  (TX) 

Klus 

Barnard 

Fascell 

Kolbe 

Barrett 

FaweU 

Kopetskl 

Barton 

Fade 

Kosunayer 

Bateman 

Fields 

Kyi 

Bellenaon 

Foclletta 

Lafomarslno 

Bereuter 

Frank  (MA) 

Lantos 

Deiuian 

LaRoc(x> 

BlUrakla 

FroM 

Laochlln 

BlUey 

GaUecly 

Leach 

Boehlert 

Gallo 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boehser 

Gekaa 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bonior 

Oepbardt 

Lent 

Bonkl 

Gibbons 

Levin  (MI) 

Boocher 

GUchrest 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brooks 

Glllmor 

Uchtfoot 

Broomfleld 

Oilman 

Livlncston 

Brown 

Olnrrlch 

Lowery  (CA) 

Buinlnc 

GoBzalei 

Markey 

Barton 

Goodllnc 

Martin 

Gordon 

MoCandless 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Goes 

McCoUum 

CanUn 

Oradiaon 

McCrery 

Carper 

Orandy 

McDade 

Green 

McDermott 

CUi«er 

OBBderion 

McEwen 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hamilton 

McHoch 

Combeat 

Hansen 

McMillan  (NO 

Cooper 

Hasten 

McMlUen  (MO) 

Cowhlln 

Hatcher 

Meyers 

Coz(IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Michel 

Coyne 

Hoacland 

MUler(WA) 

Connlncham 

Hobaon 

Mlneu 

Daaaemeyer 

HoUoway 

Moakley 

Darden 

Horton 

Mollnarl 

Da*t8 

Hoorhton 

Montcomery 

Dalay 

Hoyer 

Moorhead 

Detrlek 

Hunter 

Moran 

DtCkJOMB 

Hyde 

MoreUa 

UMI 


Murtha 

Myers 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

OUn 

Orton 

Owens  (ItT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (^|A) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Ray 

Re^ula 

Rhodes 

Rldre 

Rio* 

Rltter 


Abercroifble 

Ackerman 

Alex&nd^ 

Allard 

AndrewskME) 

Andrews  [NJ) 

Annonzli 

Applegat  B 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Bennett 

BeWU 

Bllbray 

Brewste 
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[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 
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(CO) 


Bmce 

Bryant 

Bustam^ite 

Byron 

Camp 

Campbe|( 

Carr 

Clay 

Clement 

Coble 

CoIemao((TX) 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (|(I) 

Condlt 

Cooyen 

Costello 

Coz  (CA 

Cramer 

Crane 

DeFado 

deUI 

DeLaon 

Dellum 

Dixon 

Donoen 

Dooley 


Roberts 

Ros-l<ehtlnen 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukcma 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Santonun 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schlff 

Schumer 

Shaw 

Shays 

Slslsky 

SkacKS 

Skeen 

Slauehter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarx 

NAYS— 197 

Doriran  (ND) 

Donian  (CA) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Eckart 

Emerson 

Encel 

En^Ush 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Oaydoe 

Gejdenson 

Gray 

Guarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Harris 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefley 

Hefher 

Henry 

Heryer 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Hubbard 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

James 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

KanjorskI 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 


Spratt 

Stalllnrs 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Zellff 

Zlmmer 


Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnski 

Lloyd 

Lone 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloekey 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McNulty 

Mftame 

Miller  (CA) 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Obey 

Ortlx 

Owens  (NY) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Patterson 


Payne  (NJ) 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MNl 

Petri 

Poshard 

Pursell 

QttlUen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Rtnaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roth 

Rttsso 

Sanders 


Bentley 

Boxer 

Chapman 

Dicks 

Oymally 

Early 

Felghan 


32J05 


100.0 


100.0 


24.604 


Sangmelster 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schalze 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 


Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 21 

Fish 

Geren 

Gllckman 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Huckaby 

Levine  (CA) 


Martinet 

Miller  (OH) 

Morrison 

Sharp 

Udall 

Weldon 

Wilson 


D  2044 

Mr.  FdRD  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
MRAZEK  changed  their  vote  from 
'yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California 
changed  kis  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  r  lotion  was  agreed  to. 

The  resT  lit  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  i  ecorded. 

•ERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  5#  I  was  in  the  Chamber,  and  I 
had  my  vbting  card  in  the  voting  box. 


although 
my  vote. 


The 
Murtha). 


the  machine  did  not  record 
Had  the  machine  taken  the 
vote,  I  wculd  have  voted  no  on  rollcall 
50. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
The  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  ol  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  ttird  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  tim4. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  \b  on  the  passage  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  192,  noes  181, 
not  voting  59,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  51] 
YEAS— 192 


Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Armey 

Aspln 

Baker 

Ballencer 

Barnard 

Bairett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BeUenaon 

Bereater 

Berman 

Blllrakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

Bonkl 

Booclitr 


Bonnlnc 

Boatamante 

Campbell  (CA) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Chandler 

CUnger 

Colonan  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Cooper 

Coufhlln 

Cox(IL) 

Cunnlnrham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dlnrell 

Doollttle 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

nwcell 

Fawell 

FaHo 

Fields 

Foley 

FordCTN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Oallerly 

Oallo 

(}ekaa 

Gephardt 

Olbbons 

OUchrest 

QUbnor 

Oilman 

Glncrlch 


AbercromUe 

Ackennan 

Alexander 

Allaitl 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Annanslo 

Appiecate 

AtklM 

AnColn 

Baochos 

Bennett 

BevUl 


(;onzalet 

Ooodlliw 

Ooas 

Orandy 

Oreen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hoarland 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnston 

Kaslch 

Kloc 

Kolbe 

Kopetskt 

Kyi 

Lacomarslno 

Lantos 

LaRooco 

Laofhlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Markey 

Martin 

McCandleae 

McCoUum 

McCpery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHo^ 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Michel 

MlUer  (WA) 

Mineu 

Moakley 

Mollnart 

Montgomery 

Moortiead 

Moran 

Morella 

Mutha 

Myers 

NlchoU 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

NAYS— 181 

BUbray 
Brewster 
Browder 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 
Can- 
Chapman 
(nay 
CJlement 
Coble 


Orton 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

Parker 

Pazon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Ssntonun 

Sarpallos 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

SchlfT 

Schumer 

Shaw 

Shays 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (N  J) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

SUUlngs 

Stenholm 

Sandqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vncanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Wylte 

ZelliT 

Zlmmer 


Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Conyers 

Costello 

Cox (CA) 

Cramer 

Crane 

de  laGana 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Donnelly 

Dooley 


Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

Engel 

Brdrelch 

Espy 

Eraas 

Fetgkaa 

FogUetU 

Ford  (HI) 

Oeidenson 

Gray 

Ouartnl 

Hall  (TX) 

Harris 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Heftier 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Kanlorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

LaFaloe 

Lancaster 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Uplnskl 


Lloyd 

Long 

Loken 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

MaUul 

MavToules 

ManoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McOrath 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Mraxek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nussle 

Obey 

OrtU 

Owens  (NY) 

Packanl 

Pallone 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Poshard 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Range! 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

NOT  VOTING— 59 


Ardker 

Bentley 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Burton 

Campbell  (CO) 

Combest 

OODdit 

Coyne 

Oavto 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donian(CA) 

DniMn 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Fish 


Rohrabacber 

Roth 

Riuao 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slatteiy 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Stomp 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Upton 

Vlscloaky 

Washington 

Waten 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 


Flake 

Gaydos 

Oeren 

GUckman 

Gordon 

GradlaoD 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hnckaby 

Jacobs 

Jontx 

Kostmayer 

Lent 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Manton 

Martinez 

McNolty 

D  2100 


Miller  (OH) 

Morrison 

Nowak 

Olln 

Pickle 

Sharp 

Studds 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Udall 

ValenUne 

Vander  Jagt 

Weber 

Weldon 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Geren  of  Texas  for,  with  Mrs.  Boxer 
against. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Dymally  against. 

Mr.  SKELTON  changed  his  vote  firom 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 


and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  roll- 
call  No.  51  on  S.  419,  I  was  unavoidably 
detained.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S.  41S 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  112,  I  move  to 
insist  on  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  depositors  and 
others  by  the  least  expensive  methods, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate thereon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees,  and  without 
objection,  reserves  the  authority  to 
make  additional  appointments  of  con- 
ferees and  to  specify  particular  por- 
tions of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  as  the  subjects  of  the  var- 
ious appointments: 

From  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  House 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  Ms.  Oakar,  and 
Messrs.  Vento,  Barnard.  ScHxnjKR, 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Carper, 
Torres,  Wylie,  Leach,  McCollum,  and 
Mrs.  Roukema  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  for  consideration  of  section 
4  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference: 

Messrs.  DiNGELL,  Market,  and  Lent. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  was  absent  tor 
roHcall  vote  No.  51  because  I  was  misinfornied 
about  the  schedule  for  the  final  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  419,  providwig  for  aOUKbonti 
funding  for  the  Resolution  Trust  CorporatiorL 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  votsd  "no". 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER 
FOR  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  foaowing 
the  reappointment  of  the  Select  Conmitlae  on 
Hunger  on  February  21,  1991,  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  was  heU  on  March  12.  1991.  At 
this  meeting,  the  nies  of  procedure  for  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  were  adopted  t>y 
uranimous  voice  vote. 

Under  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  committee  pro- 
cedural mles  are  required  to  be  published  in 
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the  Congressional  Record,  in  compliance 
with  this  rule,  the  rules  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  for  ttie  102d  Congress  follow: 

Rules  of  the  Select  Commiitee  on  Hunger 

RULE  1.  MEErriNOS 

The  regular  meetingB  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each 
month  at  9:30  a.m.,  except  when  Congress  has 
adjourned.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to 
dispense  with  a  re^ar  meeting  or  to  change 
the  date  thereof,  and  to  call  and  convene  ad- 
ditional meetings,  when  circumstances  war- 
rant. A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  requested  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
House  Rule  XI,  2(c)(2).  Every  member  of  the 
committee,  unless  prevented  by  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, shall  be  provided  with  a  memo- 
randum at  least  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
prior  to  each  meeting  or  hearing  explaining 
(1)  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing; 
and  (2)  the  name,  titles,  baclcground  and  rea- 
sons for  appearance  of  any  witness.  The  mi- 
nority staff  shall  be  responsible  for  providing 
the  same  information  on  witnesses  whom  the 
minority  may  request. 

RULE  2.  QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  establish  a 
quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting. 

RULE  3.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Every  committee  report  shall  be  approved 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  voting,  a 
quorum  being  present.  Supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  may  be  filed  in  ac- 
cordance with  House  Rule  XI,  2(1)(5).  The 
time  allowed  for  filing  such  views  shall  be 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  unless  the  com- 
mittee agrees  to  a  different  time,  but  agree- 
ment on  a  shorter  time  shall  require  the  con- 
currence of  each  member  seeking  to  file  such 
views.  A  proposed  report  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  committee  unless  the  proposed  report 
has  been  available  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  at  least  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  pcior  to  the  consideration  of  such 
proposed  report  in  the  committee.  If  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  the  matter  reported 
upon,  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made 
to  have  such  hearings  available  to  the  mem- 
Iwrs  of  the  committee  prior  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  proposed  report  in  the  commit- 


RULE  4.  PROXY  VOTES 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  before  the  committee  and  on 
any  amendment  or  motion  pertaining  there- 
to. A  proky  shall  be  in  writing  and  be  signed 
by  the  member  granting  the  proxy;  it  shall 
show  the  date  and  time  of  day  it  was  signed 
and  the  date  for  which  it  is  given  and  the 
member  to  whom  the  iHX>xy  is  given.  Each 
proxy  authorization  shall  state  that  the 
member  is  absent  on  official  business  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present:  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  date  and  specific  measure  or  mat- 
ter to  which  it  applies;  and,  unless  it  states 
otherwise,  shall  apply  to  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  to  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter. 


RULE  S.  ROLLCALLS 

A  rollckll  of  the  members  may  be  had  upon 
the  requi  st  of  any  member. 

RULE  6.  RECORD  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTIONS 


RULI 


The  cofaunlttee 
committee 
rollcall 
meeting! . 
les  there  jf, 
for  publl: 
tee  offices 
staff 

are  preserved 
ations. 


staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
offices  a  complete  record  of  the 
1  'otes  taken  at  conunittee  business 
The  origrinal  records,  or  true  cop- 
as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
inspection  whenever  the  commlt- 
are  open  for  public  business.  The 
assure  that  such  original  records 
with   no  unauthorized  alter- 
allditlons,  or  defacements. 


RULE  7.  TASK  FORCES 

The  c(  mmittee  may  establish  such  task 
forces  as  it  deems  appropriate.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  3  ich  task  forces  shall  be  established 
by  the  c  hairman  of  the  committee  in  con- 
sultatioi  with  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  CO  Timittee.  The  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  shall 
serve  ex  i  ifficio  on  each  task  force. 

RULE  8.  HEARINO  DATES  AND  WITNESSES 

The  ch  lirman  of  the  committee,  after  con- 
sultatioi  with  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  C(  immittee,  shall  announce  the  date, 
place,  ai  d  subject  matter  of  all  hearings  at 
least  on(  week  ja-lor  to  the  commencement 
of  any  brings,  unless  he,  after  consultation 
with  tha^  member,  determines  that  there  is 
good  cau^  to  begin  such  hearings  at  an  ear- 
lier datej  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted 
by  the  cimmittee  upon  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter, the 'committee's  minority  party  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled,  upoa  request  by  a  ma- 
jority of]  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee before  the  completion  of  the  hearing, 
to  call  wtnesses  selected  by  them  to  testify 
with  resfect  to  that  measure  or  matter  dur- 
ing at  l^t  one  day  of  hearing.  Witnesses  ap- 
pearing iefore  the  conunittee  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  submit  written  statements  at 
least  72  jhours  in  advance  of  their  appear- 
ance. 

RULE  9.  OPEN  MEETINGS 

Meetii^s  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  heaangs  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  {ublic  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
rule  XI  cf  the  House  of  Representatives. 

RULE  10.  FIVE-MINUTE  RULE 

Insofaa  as  practicable,  witnesses  shall  be 
permittoi  to  present  their  oral  statements 
without  I  interruptions,  questioning  by  the 
committee  members  taking  place  afterward. 
After  cMnpletlng  his  questioning,  the  chair- 
man shall  recognize  the  ranking  majority 
and  then  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
theraftei  in  recognizing  members  present,  he 
may  giv4  preference  to  the  members  on  the 
basis  of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing,  taking 
into  coneideration  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity ratia  of  the  members  actually  present.  A 
member  [desiring  to  speak  or  ask  a  question 
shall  address  the  chairman  and  not  the  wit- 
ness in  o^der  to  ensure  orderly  procedure. 

Each  member  may  question  the  witness  for 
five  mimites,  the  reply  of  the  witness  being 
includedl  in  the  five-minute  period.  After  all 
memberf  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ask 
question^,  the  round  may  begin  again  under 
the  five-fninute  rule. 

RliLE  11.  INVESTIGATIVE  HEARINGS; 
PROCEDURES 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
accordiiK  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XI,  2(k)rAll  questions  put  to  witnesses  be- 
fore the|  committee  shall  be  relevant  to  the 
subject  ttiatter  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideratldn,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule  on 
the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 


March  13,  1991 


12.  COMMITTEE  RECORDS 


(a)  A  BtenofTaphic  record  of  all  testimony 
shall  be  kept{  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  ma^  prescribe. 

(b)  The  records  of  the  committee  at  the 
National  Arc^ves  and  Records  Administra- 
tion shall  be  ^ade  available  for  public  use  in 
accordance  with  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  i  Representatives.  The  chairman 
shall  notify  t^e  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  decision^  pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or 

the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
lable,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
he  committee  for  a  determina- 
Itten  request  of  any  member  of 


clause  4(b)  o 
otherwise  av 
presented  to 
tion  on  the 
the  commit* 


RULE  13.  TV,  RADIO,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an  oi>en 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee  may  be 
covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  rajdio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, by  ai^  of  such  methods  of  coverage, 
subject  to  the  provision  of  House  Rule  XI,  3. 
In  order  to  enforce  the  provision  of  said  rule 
or  to  maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  dig- 
nity, propriety,  and  decorum,  the  chairman 
may  order  ssch  alterations,  curtailment  or 
discontinuance  of  coverage  as  he  determines 
necessary. 

RULE  14.  STAFF 

The  chairrian  shall  have  the  authority  to 
hire  and  discharge  majority  staff  and  major- 
ity-appointed shared  staff.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  shall  have  the  authority  to 
discharge  minority  staff  and  minority-ap- 
pointed shared  staff.  The  authorization  for 
the  creation  of  new  majority  and  majority- 
appointed  shared  staff  positions,  subject  to 
the  committse's  budget,  shall  rest  with  the 
chairman,  an  d  the  ranking  minority  member 
shall  have  t)ie  same  authority  with  respect 
to  minority  and  minority-appointed  shared 
staff. 


RULE  15; 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  TRAVEL 


Travel  to  1«  paid  from  funds  set  aside  for 
the  full  comtnittee  for  any  member  or  any 
staff  member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the 
prior  authorization  of  the  chairman.  Travel 
may  be  authprized  by  the  chairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  member  in  connection 
with  the  attendance  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  comnnttee  and  meetings,  conferences, 
and  investigations  which  involve  activities 
or  subject  mktter  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  aommittee.  Before  such  author- 
ization is  glren  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  chairmaq  in  writing  the  following: 

ise  of  the  travel. 

a  during  which  travel  is  to  be 

date  or  dates  of  the  event  for 
vel  is  being  made, 
tion  of  the  event  for  which  the 

made. 

es  of  member  and  staff  seeking 


(l)The  pi 

(2)  The  da 
made  and  tl 
which  the 

(3)  The  I 
travel  is  to 

(4)  The  ni 
authorizatio 

RULE  16.  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OF  CHAIRMAN 

The  chaimian  of  the  committee  shall— 

(1)  make  atailable  to  other  committees  the 
Select  Contmittee's  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations resulting  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  (fommittee  as  appropriate:  and 

(2)  prepare  a  budget  for  the  committee  and 
present  such  budget  to  the  committee  for  its 
approval. 

RULE  ||7.  AMENDMENTS  OF  RULES 

These  rule^  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  k  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee at  a  mjpeting  at  which  a  quorum  is 
present,  of  |at  least  two  legislative  dajrs' 
written  notilce  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  provide  i  each  member  of  the  commit- 
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tee  prior  to  the  meeting  date  on  which  such 
changes  are  to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOT- 
ICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL  FOR 
THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  RANGEIL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  and 
in  accordance  with  House  rule  Xi,  clause  2(a), 
I  sutxnit  for  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  the  mies  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  for 
the  102d  Congress  as  approved  k>y  ttie  com- 
mittee at  Its  organizational  meeting  on  Feb- 
mary  28,  1991. 

Rules  of  the  Select  Committee  on 

Narcotics  abuse  and  Control 

rule  1.  general 

The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

to  the  extent  they  apply,  together  with  the 

following  rules,   shall   be   the  rules  of  the 

Committee. 

RULE  2.  MEETINGS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  its  business  shall 
be  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

(b)  Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  and  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Committee  may  be  dispensed  with  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  is  no 
need  therefore. 

(c)  Special  meetings  may  l>e  convened  as 
provided  for  by  clause  2(c)(2)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 

(d)  At  least  3  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  public  holidays)  before 
each  scheduled  Committee  meeting,  each 
member  of  the  Ck>mmittee  shall  be  furnished 
a  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  or 
acted  upon  at  such  meeting. 

RULE  3.  HEARINGS 

(a)  Memt>er8  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ad- 
vised and  a  public  announcement  shall  l>e 
made  of  the  time,  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
Chairman  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  in  which  event  the  Chairman  shall  ad- 
vise Committee  meml>er8  and  make  the  pub- 
lic announcement  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Any  announcement  made  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  promptly  entered  into  the 
committee  scheduling  service  of  the  House 
Information  Systems. 

(b)  Unless  authorized  by  the  Chairman,  a 
witness  shall  not  be  permitted  to  testify  or 
present  evidence  at  a  hearing  of  the  Cormnlt- 
tee,  and  such  testimony  or  evidence  may  not 
be  included  in  the  Conrmiittee  hearing 
record,  unless  50  copies  thereof  have  t>een  de- 
livered to  the  C^nmiittee  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  such  hearing. 

(c)  A  Committee  memt)er  may  question  a 
witness  only  when  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
man for  such  purpose.  In  accordance  with 
clause  2(jX2)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  each  Committee  member  shall  be  al- 
lowed 5  minutes  to  question  a  witness  until 
each  member  who  so  desires  has  had  such  oi>- 
portunity.  The  Chairman  shall,  insofar  as 
imu:ticable,  recognise  alternately  on  the 
iMisiB  of  seniority  those  majority  and  minor- 


ity members  present  at  the  time  the  hearing 
was  called  to  order  and  others  on  the  b&sls  of 
their  arrival  at  the  hearing.  Thereafter,  ad- 
ditional time  may  be  extended  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  At  any  hearing  the  minority  party 
meml)ers  of  the  Committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority 
of  them  before  the  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing, to  call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minor- 
ity to  testify  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  such  hearing  during  at  least  one 
day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(eKl)  The  Chairman  at  an  investigative 
hearing  of  the  Committee  shall  announce  In 
the  opening  statement  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee 
and  clause  2  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  an  investigative  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 
on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearing;  and  the  Committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 

(f)  Any  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript 
copy  of  his  or  her  testimony  given  at  a  pub- 
lic session  or,  if  given  at  an  executive  ses- 
sion, when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the 
meml>ers  voting,  a  majority  t>eing  present. 

RULE  4.  COMMrrTEE  PROCEDURE 

(aKD  Unless  otherwise  required  or  per- 
mitted by  these  rules,  one-third  of  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  Committee 
business.  Any  Conunlttee  meml>er  present  at 
a  Committee  meeting  may  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  but  a 
quorum  shall  be  deemed  present  unless  a 
member  who  is  present  objects. 

(2)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purposes  of  taking  testimony  and  re- 
ceiving evidence. 

(b)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed,  in  accordance  with 
clauses  2(g)(1),  2(gX2),  or  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House.  No  evidence  or  testi- 
mony taken  in  executive  session  may  be  re- 
leased or  used  in  public  session  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  members  voting,  a 
majority  l)elng  present. 

(c)  A  vote  by  any  memlier  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  matter  lielng  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  may  be  cast  by  proxy 
if  the  proxy  authorization  is  in  writing,  as- 
serts that  the  memt>er  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  Is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  designates 
the  memtier  of  the  Committee  who  is  to  exe- 
cute the  proxy  authorization,  and  is  limited 
to  a  specific  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto  (except  that  a 
memtwr  may  authorize  a  general  proxy  for 
motions  to  recess  or  adjourn,  or  for  other 
procedural  matters).  Each  proxy  to  be  effec- 
tive shall  be  signed  by  the  member  assigning 
his  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time 
of  day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  No  proxy 
may  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  constitut- 
ing a  quorum. 

(d)  Every  motion  made  to  the  Committee 
and  entertained  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  upon  the  demand  of  any 
meml>er,  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 
meml>er  present. 

(e)  In  the  at)sence  of  the  Chairman  at  any 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Committee,  the 


ranking  memlwr  of  the  majority  twrty  on 
the  Ck>mmlttee  who  is  present  shall  preside 
at  such  meeting  or  hearing. 

(f)  A  complete  record  of  all  Committee  ac- 
tion, including  a  record  of  all  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  roUcall  vote  is  de- 
manded, shall  be  maintained  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  result  of  each  such  rollcall  vote 
shall  be  available  to  the  public  for  inspection 
at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  during  nor- 
mal working  hours. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  de- 
mand and  the  Chairman  shall  order  a  rollcall 
vote  on  any  matter  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

RULE  5.  COMMrrTEE  REPORTS 

(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (b), 
any  Committee  report  shall  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting  at  a  meeting 
at  which  a  majority  Is  present. 

(2)  A  proposed  report  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  a  Committee  meeting  unless  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  report  is  provided  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  at  least  5  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
public  holidays)  prior  to  the  meeting. 

(b)  The  Chairman  is  empowered  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  any  report  in  any  api>ro- 
priate  manner,  including  by  polling  the 
members  of  the  Committee  in  writing.  In 
such  cases,  a  copy  of  the  proposed  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  each  Committee 
member  for  at  least  5  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public 
holidays)  and  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  is  required.  The  Chalrmt^ji 
shall  promptly  notify  Committee  members 
in  writing  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  proposed  report. 

(c)  Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  clause 
2(1K5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
The  time  allowed  for  filing  such  views  shall 
be  3  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  public  holidays)  after  ap- 
proval of  a  proposed  report  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  or  after  the  Chairman  Issues 
a  notification  of  approval  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (b). 

(d)  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  sut>- 
ject  matter  of  the  proposed  report,  every  rea- 
sonable effort  shall  l>e  made  to  have  such 
hearings  available  to  the  meml>ers  of  the 
Committee  before  seeking  approval  of  the 
proposed  report. 

RULE  t.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEE 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties,  the  Committee  is 
authorized  to  set  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof,  or 
elsewhere,  whether  the  House  is  in  session, 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned. 

(b)(1)  The  Committee  may  require,  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  documents,  and  other 
exhibits  and  materials,  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary. 

(2)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  is- 
sued by  the  (Committee  In  the  conduct  of  any 
investigation  or  series  of  investigations  or 
activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  memliers  voting,  a  majority  t>eing 
present. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (bX2)  of 
this  rule,  a  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  in  the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or 
series  of  investigations  or  activities  by  the 
Chairman  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Ck>mmlttee. 

(4)  Authorized  subpoenas  shall  t>e  signed  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  any  member  designated 
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by  the  Conunlttee,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  deslgrnated  by  the  Chairman  or  such 
member. 

(c)  The  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the 
Committee  designated  from  time  to  time  by 
him,  shall  report  on  the  meetings,  hearings 
or  other  activities  of  the  Committee  to  any 
other  conunlttee  of  the  House  which  has  sub- 
ject matter  jurisdiction  therein. 

RULE  7.  BROADCASTING 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  Committee  may  permit  such  hearing 
or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and 
still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods 
of  coverage,  under  the  rules  established  by 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  rule:  Provided,  however, 
that  the  Chairman  shall  determine,  in  his 
discretion,  the  number  of  televisions  and 
still  cameras  permitted  in  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room. 

(bKD  If  television  or  radio  coverage  of  any 
hearing  or  meeting  of  the  Committee  Is  to  be 
iveaented  to  the  public  as  live  coverage,  such 
covera^  shall  be  conducted  and  presented 
without  commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  meeting  or  to  give  evidence  or  testi- 
mony while  the  broadcasting  of  such  hearing 
or  meeting,  by  radio,  or  television,  is  being 
conducted.  At  the  request  of  any  such  wit- 
ness who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
radio,  television,  or  still  photography  cov- 
•raffe,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered  and  all 
microphones  used  for  coverage  turned  off. 

(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tele- 
vision cameras  permitted  by  the  Chairman 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equi- 
table procedures  devised  by  the  ESzecutive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondent's Galleries. 

(4)  Television  caunneras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  Conunlttee,  or  the 
visibility  of  such  witness  and  such  members 
to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
other  media. 

(6)  Ekiuipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from  the  bearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  Committee  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  television  coverage  of  the  hearing 
or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the 
art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  the  Chairman  to 
cover  a  hearing  or  meeting,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  photographers  from  Associated 
Press  Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newsplctures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  the 
Chairman,  for  coverage  of  a  hearing  or  meet- 
ing by  still  photography,  that  coverage  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
pool  arrangement  devised  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 


(9)  PoDtographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing:  or  meeting  between  the  witness 
table  add  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  I*hotographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves Iti  positions  wtilch  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily t|ie  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting 
by  othe^  media. 

(U)  Bersonnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Qorrespondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  rtrsonnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photogmphy  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  iTersonnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tographer shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 


RULE  S.  COMMriTEE  RECORDS 


The 
tional 
shall 
cordani 
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shall  a 
of  any 
clause 


icords  of  the  Conunlttee  at  the  Na- 
chives  and  Records  Administration 
made  available  for  public  use  In  ac- 
wlth  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of 
e  of  Representatives.  The  Chairman 
tify  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
ecision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or 
b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otherwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Conunlttee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  jthe  written  request  of  any  member  of 
the  Conimlttee. 

{rule  9.  AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

The  Ifules  of  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 
fied, an^ended,  or  repealed,  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  voting  at  a  meeting  at  which  a 
majoritv  is  present.  Written  notice  of  any 
proposeo  change  shall  be  provided  to  each 
membe^  of  the  Conunlttee  not  less  than  3 
calendat-  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, apd  legal  public  holidays)  before  the 
meeting  date  on  which  such  change  is  to  be 
conslde 


lAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The:  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest i>f  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend t^ieir  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous tnaterial:) 

Mr.  1  lOYER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr. .  'ONTZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bacchus,  for  5  minutes,  today 
and  60  minutes,  on  March  14. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  ( !OYNE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  .  iNNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  1  lLECZka.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
MarchllS. 

Mr.  3WENS  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, c  n  March  18.  19,  20.  21.  22.  April  9. 
10. 11.   2, 15.  16. 17. 18.  and  19. 


I  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  land  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(Thd  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest ^f  Mr.  NussLE)  and  include  extra- 
neous taiatter:) 

Mr.  I  Jampbell  of  California. 
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Mr.  PURI  iKLL. 
Mr.  ROBl  »T8. 
Mr.  Rmit  LDO. 

Mr.  SUNliQUIST. 
Mr.  Gra]  ruY. 

Mr.  INHO  ?E. 

Mr.  Brckimfield. 
Mr.  SCH11.ZE. 
Mr.  McDt^DE. 
Mr.  GING  RICH. 

Mr.  Ber]  ojter. 

Mr.  Thoi  IAS  of  California. 

Mr.  Crai  fE. 

Mr.  GEKi  l8. 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  KOLiE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  VSx.  Harris)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous niiatter:) 

of  Florida. 
IE  of  California. 


CELLI. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Ms.  O/ 

Mr. 

Mr.  Stx 

Mr. 

Mr.  Ree 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HALt  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mil4er  of  California. 

Mr.  Downey. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


Mr.  ROSE,  firom  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  tru^y  enrolled  a  bill  and  joint 
resolution*  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  iwhlch  were  thereupon  sigmed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  180.  Kn  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Cod4.  with  respect  to  veterans  edu- 
cation and  employment  programs,  and  for 
other  purpo  les; 

H.J.  Res.  [M.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  26,  1^1,  as  "EducaUon  Day,  U.S.A."; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  |167.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  199.,  and  June  14,  1992,  each  as  "Bal- 
tic Freedon  Day." 


Mr, 
that  the 

The 
ingly  (at 
the  House 
Thursday. 


ADJOURNMENT 

KL^CZKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

Ilouse  do  now  adjourn, 
mopion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.) 
adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
March  14. 1991.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under 
tive 
the 
lows 

858.  A  let^r 
for  Leglslat  Ive 
transmlttin  ; 
U.S.  Government 
Extern  Eufope; 
priations. 

859.  A  letter 
fense 


i  Research 


clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 

comn  lunications  were  taken  from 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 

from  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Affairs.  Department  of  State, 

a   report  on   coordination   of 

assistance  to  Central  and 

to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 


trom  the  Deputy  Director,  De- 
and  EUigineering,  Department 
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of  Defense,  tranamlttln?  notification  of 
seven  additional  fiscal  year  1991  test 
projects,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  23S0a(e:);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled  "Audit  of  the  Northeast  Community 
Development  Corporation,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  47-117(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  a  notice  of  Final 
Funding  Priorities  for  fiscal  year  1991— Reha- 
bilitation Services  Administration,  pursuant 
to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl):  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

862.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  two  reports:  on  support  for 
East  European  Democracy  [SEaa)}— Environ- 
mental Conditions  in  Poland  and  Hungary; 
and  the  annual  SKFTT)  Program  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-179,  secUon  704(c)  (103 
SUt.  1322);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

863.  A  letter  firom  the  Director.  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  the  final  re- 
port on  USIA-TV's  fiscal  year  1990  produc- 
tion expenses,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
246,  section  205(a)  (104  Stat.  51);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

864.  A  letter  Crom  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  Its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

865.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  914  of  title  17, 
United  States  Ck>de.  regarding  interim  iHt>- 
tectlon  orders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

866.  A  letter  fix>m  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Dejiartment's  No- 
tice of  Proposed  Rulemaking  to  implement 
title  in  of  the  American  With  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990;  lointly,  to  tho  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary,  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GAYDOS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  92.  A  resolution 
providing  amounts  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  standing  and  select 
committees  of  the  House  in  the  first  session 
of  the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  103-18).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRIC^K:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  112.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  419)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to 
enable  the  Resolution  Trust  (^nmration  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  depositors  and  others 
by  the  least  expensive  means  (Rept.  103-19). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,   Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Ddjgell.  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  VOLKMER,  and 
Mr.  WILLIAMS): 
H.R.  1412.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  hotline  which  a  Federal  fire- 
arms licensee  may  contact  to  learn  if  receipt 
of  a  handgun  by  a  prospective  transferee  is 
prohibited,  and  to  require  such  a  licensee  to 
contact  the  hotline  before  the  transfer  of  a 
handgun  to  a  nonlicensee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jenkins): 
H.R.  1413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  to  eliminate  the  tax  expenditure 
budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
ARCHER,  Mr.  Bunndjo,  Mt.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  Ranoel. 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Cox 
of  California,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Smffh  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Horton,  Ms.  Lono,  Mr. 
Delay,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 

GOSS,  Mr.  BILIRAKIS,  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Staggers, 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH,  Mr.  COSTELLO,  Mr. 

Bateman.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  COM- 
best.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.  Clinoer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Smfth  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  annun- 
zio,  Mr.  Tauzdj,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
McCrery,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Coble,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Mraz- 
EK,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  roth,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Kleczka. 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mrs.  Byron,  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,  Mr.  Gallboly,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Brown, 


Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  Weloon,  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Livino- 
STON.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Man- 
ton,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Schaefer, 
Mr.  BOEHNER,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Herger. 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  SISISKY,  Mr.  LENT,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER.     Mr.     CAMPBELL     Of 

California,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

Mr.       SCHIFF,      Ms.       MOLINARI.       MT. 

Gallo.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Sanomeistkr. 
Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  SMrra  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  roe.  Mr. 
ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  LowERY  Of  California. 
Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
DURBIN,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  FOGU- 
ETTA.  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Skaogs,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida,  Mr.  Riggs, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 

Cunningham,  Mr.  DooLrrrLi,  Mr. 
Tanner,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Pawell,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Bflrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  ALLARD,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dardkn.  Mr. 
Smtth   of  Oregon,    Mr.    Frost.   Mr. 

GLICKMAN,    Mr.    HOLLOWAY,    Mr.    row- 
land,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Barnard): 
H.R.  1414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  real  estate  activities  under 
the  limitations  on  losses  from  passive  activi- 
ties; to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERMAN  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
Snowe)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  1415.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  nscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLAZ: 
HJl.  1416.  A  bill  relating  to  wage  cerUfl- 
cates  Issued  to  producers  in  the  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  of  watches  and 
watch   movements;    to    the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BOUCHER   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.      Coble,     Ms.     Kaptur,      Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  MnxER  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California.  Mr.  Andrews 
of    Texas.    Mr.    Lagomarsino.    Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson): 
H.R.  1417.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  35,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  patents  on  cer- 
tain processes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Gilchrest,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mrs, 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Pubsell. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Davis. 
and  Mr.  Bboomfielo): 
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H.R.  1418.  A  bill  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation among  fkrmers.  ranchers,  forest  in- 
dustry, and  utilizers  of  wood  for  energy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  B«r.  DOWNEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
ORL,   Mr.    FORO   of  Tennessee.    Mr. 
OUARmi,  and  Mr.  Matsui): 
H.R.  1419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  clarify  the  application  of 
section  174.  relating  to  research  and  experi- 
mental  exjwnditures,    to    publishers   of   in- 
structional materials;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1420.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
amounts  received  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  benefits  to  be 
provided  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  19T7 
and  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Wn^soN.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Herger. 
Mr.     Paxon.     Mr.     Mcx)rhead,     Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  bunking,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Campbell 
of     Colorado,     Mr.     Fawell,     Mrs. 
VucANOVicH,  Mr.  Stenhoui,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  tiAGOMARSiNO,  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia): 
H.R.  1421.  A  bill  to  i>rovide  the  penalty  of 
death  for  certain  killings  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
that  physicians  who  {>erform  silicone  gel  im- 
plants provide  certain  information  to  pa- 
tients; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KLECZKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WISE): 
H.R.  1423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  Improve  public  access  to 
Government  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Shays.  and  Mr. 
Wheat): 
H.R.  1424.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal, 
State,  and  regional  enclaves  to  permit  cer- 
tain emergency  response  personnel  to  con- 
duct preincident  planning  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  142S.  A  bill  to  iminx>ve  rural  and  short 
Une  railroad  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Hef- 
ner. Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
'  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North  (Carolina.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Quil- 

LBN): 

H.R.  1426.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Liunbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fialn. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

HJt  1437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  phase  out  the  posses- 


sions t  ax  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  M(  ans. 

]  y  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
BiLBRAY.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gejden- 
80N.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida, 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Pallone.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  SCHU- 
MER.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Torricelu,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Yatron): 
H.R.  1428.  A  bill  concerning  transfers  of 
Persia  i  Gulf  conflict  military  equipment  to 
other  :ountries;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign A  Tairs. 

1  ly  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Ar- 
cher. Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Matsui, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt): 
H.R.  1429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue ({Ode  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  deduc- 
tion f(^  State  and  local  income  and  franchise 
taxes  I  hall  not  be  allocated  to  foreign  source 
incom  >;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

]  ty  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Yates,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
McDERMorr,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  MILLER  of  C^i- 
fornia,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Gbjdenson,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mra.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  ScHinkiER,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Beil- 
enson.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 

DEFAZIO,  Mr.  FOGLIETTA,  Mr.  AUCODJ, 

Mr.  TOWNS,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  <3onyers,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  FORD 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  E^ngel.  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Brown.  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Washington,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Torricelu.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Skor- 
SKi.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN): 

1430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 

1964  and  the  Fair  Housing  Act  to  pro- 

liscrimination  on  the  basis  of  affec- 

or  sexual  orientation,  and  for  other 

es;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 

\  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 

H.R^  1431.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  listing  of 

telepUone  numbers  with  the  Federal  Commu- 
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nications  Commission  through  which  unso- 
licited offers  of  goods  or  services  or  requests 
for  contributions  may  not  be  made;  to  the 
Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHAPMAN: 
H.R.  1432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  an  exclusion  f^om 
gross  income  for  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral empl(^ees  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
combat  zone;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.      J 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  1433,  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretiry  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  develop  recommendations  for  correcting 
the  disparftles  in  the  computation  of  Social 
Security  benefits  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "notclj  problem")  which  were  caused  by 
the  enactiiient  (in  1977)  of  the  present  for- 
mula fori  computing  primary  insurance 
amounts  upder  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  thi  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  1434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  interest  i>aid  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain life  insurance  contracts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  1439.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  I  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Rocky  Moluntaln  Arsenal,  (X),  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  ihe  Interior;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees OB  Armed  Services  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Ifr.  SKEEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CotEMAN  of  Texas): 
H.R.  143^.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  rights- 
of-way  to  ihe  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict of  Hew  Mexico  and  El  Paso  County 
Water  Imnrovement  District  No.  1  of  Texas, 
and  for  ot^er  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  ai}d  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.  1431.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  construct  buildings  and  re- 
lated facilities  on  federally  owned  land  in 
Skagit  Connty.  WA  for  plant  materials  pur- 
poses; to  t)ie  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  14afe.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  certain 
greenhousis  and  nurseries  that  suffer  dam- 
age in  codnection  with  a  major  disaster  de- 
clared by  5he  President  on  or  after  November 
26,  1990,  are  eligible  for  loans  under  section  7 
of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Susiness. 

By  ^T.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Young    of    Alaska,    Mrs. 
VupANOVicH,  and  Mr.  Hansen): 
H.R.  1439.  A  bill  to  limit  the  acquistion  by 
the  United  States  of  land  located  in  a  State 
in  which  }5  percent  or  more  of  the  land  in 
the  State  Is  owned  by  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Ms.  Waters): 
H.J.  Res^  188.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  June  1991  as  "Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins  National    Recycling   Month";    to    the 
Committer  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  »[r.  WELDON  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey.   Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Burning,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Chapman, 
MP,    (Element,    Mr.    Costello,    Mr. 
Covne,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
ERpREiCH.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gallegly. 
Mil  Harris,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mi.    Hughes.    Mr.    Jefferson.    Mr. 
Jo(iE8  of  Georgia.   Mr.  Kasich.   Mr. 
KLlJO,   Mr.   KOPETSKI.   Mr.   LaFalce. 
Mi.   Laoomarsino.  Mr.   Livingston. 
Ma.  Long.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  McNulty. 
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Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Peterson       of       Mlnnesou,       Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ramstao, 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Solomon,   Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Trafi- 
CANT,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  8,   1991,  as  "National   Firefighters 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  February   1992  as   "National 
Sports  Products  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEy  of  New  York  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Carper,       Mr.        Pallone,       Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Youno  of  Alas- 
ka, Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
and  Mr.  Dellums): 
H.  Res.  113.  Resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
International  Convention   on   Standards  of 
Training,   Certification,   and   Watchkeeplng 
for  Seafarers  and  calling  upon  the  Senate  to 
exi>edltlou8ly  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  that  convention;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  RIDGE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  1440)  to 
clear  certain  impediments  to  the  licensing  of 
a  vessel  for  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  23:  Mr.  Machtley  and  Mr.  Mazzou. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  LIPIN8KI,  Mr.  Cox  of  Dlinois. 
Mr.  OuARiNi,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Naole,  Mr.  BoNiOR,  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr.  Reed. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
and  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  91:  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  160:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  177:  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Huohes.  Mr. 
STOKES,  Mrs.  LowEY  Of  New  York,  Mr.  Fish, 
and  Mr.  Oillmor. 

H.R.  178:  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  HuOHES.  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.R.  179:  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  SCHAEFER,  Mr. 
ROYBAL,  and  Mr.  JACOBS. 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  STARK  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  258:  Mr.  EMERSON. 

H.R.  275:  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  281:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  282:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Abercrombie, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Eno^  and  Mr.  MFUME. 

H.rT  288:  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Dellums,  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  jontz,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Mfume.  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  290:  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Evans,   Ms.  Kaptur,   Mr.  Jefferson,   Mr. 


Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Torres,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Enoel.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  and  Mr.  Skorski. 

H.R.  292:  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  ROEMER. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  MiNETA  and  Mrs.  SCHROEDer. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Whttten.  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  434:  Mr.  Ranoel. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and 
Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  504:  Mr.  ARMEY. 

H.R.  519:  Mr.  LIPINSKI  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
POSHARD,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  DE  LuGO,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Studds.  Mrs. 
LoWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.     Mr.     Tauzin.     and     Mr. 

MOODY. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and 

Mr.  TORRICELU. 

H.R.  642:  Mr.  KOPETSKI  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON 
of  Florida. 

H.R.  647:  Mr.  EVANS,  Mr.  POSHARD,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.  NEAL  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mrs.  LowEY  of 
New  York,  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  FROST,  Mr. 
Kluo,    Mr.    TOWNS,    Mr.    Mrazek,    and    Mr. 

HERTEL. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jaot. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  RICHARDSON. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  RICHARDSON. 

H.R.  755:  Mr.  DAVIS  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  773:  Mr.  DOOLEY. 

H.R.  781:  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  RlTTER,  Mr.  KANJORSKI,  Mr. 
RICHARDSON,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Shuster,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr. 

BORSKI. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  801:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  802:  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  803:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  GONZALEZ,  and  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  841:  Mr.  BRUCE,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Roe.  Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  NEAL  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  846:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mrs.  VucANOvicH,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Eno- 
usH.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  852:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Ms.  Wa- 
ters. 

H.R.  902:  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Texas,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  945:  Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  GOODLING,  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Fish, 


Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Holloway.  and  Mr. 
Callahan. 

H.R.  1003:  Mr.  Reoula. 

H.R.  1004:  Mr.  ZiMMER  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1022:  Mr.  Moody.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Berman. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Kluo.  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Lehman  of  CaU- 
fornia,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  1070:  Mr.  MORRISON. 

H.R.  1077:  Mr.  iNHOFE,  Mr.  ROBERTS,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  zimmkr.  Mr. 
Machtley.  and  Mr.  Klug. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  1088:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1089:  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.R.  1128:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1144:  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  FRANKS  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Ravenel.  and 
Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  1163:  Mr.  Inhope. 

H.R.  1164:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Kluo.  and  Mr. 
Inhofe. 

H.R.  1177:  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.R.  1185:  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Doouttle,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Cardin,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  1188:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois. 

H.R.  1201:  Mr.  TORRES  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  1225:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  La- 
OOMARSINO,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  ROE. 
Mr.  BuLEY,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ramstad.  and 
Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  1240:  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr. 
Studds.  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  1248:  Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer. Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  1250:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1285:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1293:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
DTi-mally,  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.R.  1317:  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  APPLE- 
GATE,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Running,  Mr.  Val- 
entine, Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr. 
Lightfoot. 

H.R.  1319:  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  1396:  Mrs.  ScHROEDER  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  38:  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 

H.J.  Res.  40:  Ms.  Norton. 

H.J.  Res.  41:  Ms.  NORTON. 

H.J.  Res.  56:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  and  Mr.  Synar. 

H.J.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  ROEMER,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall. Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
MFUME,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  McDermott, 
and  Mr.  Hefner. 
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H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  MFUME,  Mr.  Valentine, 
and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Cardin, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  LiGHTFOOT,  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kan- 
sas. Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  McGRATR,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mrs.      Bentley.       Mr.       Bilirakis,       Mr. 

BUBTAMANTE.  Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  COUOHUN,  Mr. 

Dicks.  Mr.  Paleomavaeoa,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  mrazek,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  RIT- 

TER.    Mr.    ROHRABACHER,    Mr.    SOLOMON,    Mr. 

Staggers,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  BILBRAY,  Mr.  BOUCHER,  Mrs. 
BOXER,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Flake.  B4r.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  McNul- 
TY.  Mr.  Mfume.  Ms.  Norton.  Ms.  Dakar,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Ranoel. 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Reoula.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  wolf.  Mr.  Wyue.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.J.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Le- 
viNE  of  California.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  bonior.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  frost,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.J.  Res.  156:  Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Ramstad, 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Sundquist,  Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.J.  Res.  1S0:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Condit.  Mr. 
DooLEY.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.   Mr.   Ed- 
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wards  ( f  California.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado, My.  Ray,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mrs. 
BOXER,  iMr.  Hayes  of  niinois,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  SMira  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Ms. 
NORTON  Ms.  LONG,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Hat  cher,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Engel,  At.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  BoiriOR,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  HENRY,  Mr. 
Martin;  a,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  1  *s.  170:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Sun  squist,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson.   Mr.   HOCHBRUECKNER,    Mr.   DERRICK, 

Mr.  Tai  lon,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Kenned  r,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Klug, 
Mr.  Dai  den,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  MoiKLEY,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MOI  TGOMERY,  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  Inhofe, 
Mr.  Hul  TER.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Skelton.  Ms. 
Kaptur  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Na'  CHER.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Gli^HREST.  Mr.  MURPHY,  and  Mr.  LUKEN. 

H.J.  1  *s.  171:  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  C0}|  of  California.  Mr.  Cardin.  and  Mrs. 
Byron. 

H.J.  E  es.  180:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Anders  >n,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  applegate, 
Mr.  BA  -eman,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  BuiNiNG,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missour  ,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Fawell  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Gradiscn,  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr. 
HORTON  Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  LiPtN- 
SKi,  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  Mc  JRATH.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Mdjeta. 
Mr.  Ox)  EY.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Vis.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Pui  bell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rdjaldo,  Mr. 

ROHRABACHER,    Mr.    SCHULZE,    Mr.    SHUSTER, 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Floridaj  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Trax- 
ler. Ml.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Walkeh  ,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.  Coi.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Reed.  ifrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
POSHARI  I,  and  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 
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H.  Con.  Re^.  56:  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  CLAY,  and  Mr. 

FOOUETTA. 

H.  Con.  lUs.  57:  Mr.  Zeuff,  Mr.  Campbell 

of   Colorado^    Mr.    BEREUTER,    Mr.    EMERSON, 

and  Mr.  NeaI.  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  Con.  Res.  65:  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
TORRICELLI,  tind  Mr.  Swett. 

H.  Con.  jRes.  88:  Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr. 
HOCHBRUECI*ER,  Mr.  Manton,  Mrs.  BOXER, 
Mr.  Annunzb,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Flprida,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  LAFALcp,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Santorum, 
Mr.   Weiss,  j  Mr.   Goss,   Mr.   Waxman,   Mrs. 

MORELLA,    Mr.    SAXTON,    Mr.    LIGHTFOOT.    Mr. 

Mrazek.  Mn  Bateman.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Low- 
ERY  of  Calif|)rnia.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Weber,  ^t.  Kyl,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  GiLMANi  Mr.  PAXON,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Johnston  oi  Florida,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Tezls.  and  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.  Con.  R«s.  96:  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr. 
Machtley.  iid  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Michel.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  iGoss,  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Bunning, 
Mr.  LlVlNGsi^N,  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  walker,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Han- 
cock, Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Santoritm,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  jBROOMFiELD,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.     > 

H.  Res.  99^  Mr.  HANSEN,  Mrs.  BYRON,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.  Res.  10|:  Mr.  CouGHLiN  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washingti  in. 

H.  Res.  11(|  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and  Ms. 

HORN. 


DELETIi 
PUBLIC 
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Under  cliuse 
were  deleted 
lutions  as 

H.R.  759; 


4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
firom  public  bills  and  reso- 
bllows: 

\  IS.  LLOYD. 
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AN  raSTORIC  MOMENT  IN  UNITED 
STATES-ALBANIAN  RELATIONS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  you  that  ttie  President  has 
agreed  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Albania  on  March  15,  1991.  I  salute  the  ad- 
ministration for  this  prudent  decision  arxJ  be- 
lieve tturt  a  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tirana  wiN  help 
to  promote  the  democratization  of  that  country. 
It  is  time  for  America  to  become  actively  irv 
volved  in  helping  At>ania  build  a  democratic 
future. 

America's  retationshtps  with  Albania  have 
been  lor^  and  sometimes  troubled.  Americans 
of  Abanian  origin  returned  to  the  Balkans  in 
1912  to  assist  in  establishing  the  first  Albanian 
Govemment,  and  President  Wilson  aggres- 
sively defended  Albania's  territorial  integrity  in 
intematk>nal  councils.  In  June  1939,  however, 
diptomatK  ties  between  Washington  and 
Tirana  were  broken.  A  United  States  observer 
mission  ttiat  was  sent  to  Att>ania  in  1945  was 
withdrawn  the  folkswing  year. 

Alttxxigh  many  ott)er  nations  have  dipto- 
matic  relatk>r«  with  Albania,  the  United  States 
Govemment  is  one  of  the  few  nations  in  the 
worid  that  still  has  no  offkaal  diplomatk;  pres- 
ence in  Tirana.  After  a  hiatus  of  nearty  five 
decades  in  United  States-Albanian  diplomatic 
ties,  now  is  tfie  time  to  resume  a  normal  diplo- 
matk: relationship  and  show  by  word  and  deed 
ttutt  this  country  cares  about  Albania. 

I  understand  that  the  Albanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Muhamet  Kapllani,  will  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington this  week  to  formalize  tt>e  offtcial  rees- 
tablishment  of  dipkxnatic  ties  with  a  signing 
cerenrKXiy.  In  additkxi,  the  Department  of 
State  will  receive  leaders  of  the  main  Albanian 
oppositran  party,  the  Democratk;  Party. 

Many  countries  in  Cental  Europe  have  set 
sail  in  the  rising  tkJe  of  denxxaacy.  It  is  time 
for  Altjania  to  join  the  family  of  natk>ns  that 
are  pursuing  democratic  political  systems. 
PreskJent  Ramiz  Alia  has  clearty  committed 
his  country  to  a  democrats  future.  He  is  seri- 
ously attempting  reform.  The  Atoanian  Presi- 
dent recently  freed  politKal  prisoners  from  re- 
educatk)n  camps  and  agreed  to  hoW  Albania's 
first  nxjltiparty  electkms  since  1944.  The  Alt>a- 
nian  oppositk>n  party,  the  Democratk;  Party  of 
Albania,  will  partKipate  in  the  electrons  sched- 
uled for  March  31,  with  runoffs  scheduled  for 
April  14.  The  oppositkm  party  has  urged  our 
Govemment  to  support  the  reform  process. 

Today,  Albania  is  experiencing  the  politual 
and  ecorKMnk;  problems  that  a  country  faces 
when  it  makes  historic  changes  in  its  politKal 
system.  Some  groups  in  Albania  are  advocat- 
ing immediate  changes  in  ttiat  society.  Ottiers 
are  opposing  reforms.  The  failure  of  Abanian 
officials  to  respect  human  rights  has  been  a 


serious  problem.  The  recent  wave  of  des- 
perate refugees  fleeing  to  Italy  highlights  the 
terTit)le  condittons  in  Alt>ania.  It  is  my  hope 
ttiat  our  Government  will  be  able  to  provkle 
some  form  of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Albanian  people  during  these  challenging 
days. 

The  imminent  arrival  of  United  States  dip- 
kjmats  in  Albania  will  both  support  and  en- 
courage the  process  of  reform  in  a  country 
that  was  once  the  most  dosed  and  paranokj 
country  on  this  planet.  Several  U.S.  groups 
will  also  be  there  to  otserve  the  electrons.  Al- 
bania is  facing  a  true  crisis,  and  more  United 
States  engagement— not  less— is  wtiat  is 
needed  to  help  that  country  find  its  way  atong 
the  road  to  derrrocracy  euxj  play  a  constructive 
role  in  the  new  Europe. 

I  again  commend  PreskJent  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  for  ttteir  deciskxi  to  re- 
store full  links  between  the  United  States  and 
Alt>ania.  We  all  wish  the  Albanian  Govemment 
and  people  well  as  they  turn  their  backs  on 
communism  and  fewe  the  challenges  of 
crafting  a  democracy. 


THE  MENACE  OF  QUOTA-THINK 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  sakl,  "You  cannot  help  men  permanently 
by  doing  for  them  what  they  couW  and  shouW 
do  for  themselves".  Few  woukj  argue  with  this 
statement  and  yet,  each  year  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  consklers  a  panoply  of  legis- 
latron  that  does  just  that.  To  date,  this  year's 
big  winner  is  the  erroneously  titled  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991. 

Not  signifroantty  different  from  last  year's  bill 
that  failed  upon  its  return  to  Congress  in  an 
override  attempt,  this  bill  wouk)  take  gigantro 
steps  to  encourage  equality  based  on  race, 
sex,  and  natronal  origin.  Under  this  legislation 
an  employer,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  po- 
tential costs  associated  with  litigatron,  might 
choose  to  hire  someone  because  ttiat  person 
fits  into  a  particular  category  rather  than  fill  a 
positron  on  the  t>asis  of  abilities  arxJ  achieve- 
ment. In  ott>er  words,  if  this  t>ill  were  to  l)e- 
conrie  law,  irxJivkluals  woukJ  better  serve  po- 
tential employers  by  sutxnitting  a  resume  that 
simply  states  name,  sex,  and  race. 

Ludicrous?  I  think  not.  In  fact,  as  our  Nation 
continues  to  be  lured  further  and  further  into  a 
society  of  quotas,  we  will  be  witness  to  many 
inequities.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues,  and 
the  American  puWk;  alike,  an  article  written  by 
John  Leo  in  the  February  25,  1991  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  Worid  Report.  This  artrcle  dem- 
oristrates.  through  just  a  few  exanrxJles,  the 
degree  to  wtuch  the  quota  attitude  has  per- 


! 

vaded  our  Nation  to  a  level  that  already  bor- 
ders on  the  absurd. 

The  Menace  of  Quota-Think 
(By  John  Leo) 

A  curious  8tx>ry  from  a  ftlend  who  follows 
New  York  City  politics  closely:  Three  munic- 
ipal employees,  all  white  males,  recently  de- 
cided not  to  attend  an  Important  committee 
meeting  because  their  attendance  would 
skew  the  racial  l)alance  in  the  room.  This  is 
the  quota  mentality,  the  dominant  mind-set 
these  days  on  racial  and  sexual  matters.  Bet- 
ter to  skip  work  than  to  present  an  eth- 
nically flawed  group  profile. 

A  group  of  militant  female  artists,  seized 
by  this  mentality,  is  accusing  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  of  being  sexist  because  95 
percent  of  the  paintings  in  the  museum  are 
by  males,  whereas  86  percent  of  the  nude 
statues  are  female.  Alas,  there  is  no  male-fe- 
male l)alance  in  the  history  of  art,  but  muse- 
ums nowadays  should  presumably  fashion 
one  for  past  eras  anyway,  a  sort  of  retro- 
active affirmative  action.  The  l)est  way  out 
would  obviously  b«  for  the  Met  to  discover 
several  hundred  ancient  n»ale  nude  statues, 
all  superbly  wrought  by  hitherto  unknown 
female  artists. 

By  law,  all  textbooks  used  in  California 
public  schools  must  apply  this  sort  of  retro- 
Quota  in  history,  art  and  science:  Contribu- 
tions of  males  and  females  must  be  presented 
in  equal  numbers.  For  reasons  l>eyond  the 
control  of  California,  perhaps  95  percent  of 
achieving  artists  and  scientists  have  been 
male.  Most  of  us  regret  this  exclusion  of  fe- 
males. California  just  erases  It  and  tells  Ita 
children  a  high-minded  historical  whopper. 

GULF  INBQUmES 

The  best  current  example  of  the  quota 
mentality  in  action  is  the  flap  over  the  num- 
l)er  of  black  soldiers  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
Blacks  account  for  12  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  and  over  24  percent  of  Amer- 
icans troops.  If  you  are  a  quota  hard-liner, 
all  you  must  do  to  demonstrate  unfairness  is 
point  out  that  24  is  a  disUnctly  higher  num- 
ber than  12.  But  why  is  it  unfair?  This  is  a 
volunteer  Army,  and  the  training  and  heae- 
flts  the  Army  offers  (along  with  the  risk  of 
getting  shot)  will  obviously  appeal  more 
strongly  to  those  on  the  way  up  economi- 
cally and  those  striving  to  escape  mean 
streets  at  home.  Some  of  those  arguing  now 
that  blacks  are  being  exploited  in  the  gulf 
action  are  precisely  the  people  who  argued 
for  years  that  the  armed  forces  should  ojwn 
up  more  to  minorities  and  become  instru- 
ments for  social  equality.  Now  that  this  has 
been  done,  the  objectors  have  flip-flopped. 
And  if  the  Army  announced  tomorrow  that  it 
would  accept  a  12  percent  quota  of  blacks, 
and  no  more,  wouldn't  the  objectors  flip  once 
again  and  complain  about  racial  exclusion? 

Quota-thinking  has  become  reflexive,  even 
outside  the  normal  parameters  of  the  affirm- 
ative-action debate.  Operation  PUSH'S  cam- 
paign against  Nike  l>oils  down  to  the  argu- 
ment that  since  blacks  buy  so  many  sneak- 
ers they  should  proportionately  share,  as  a 
group,  in  Nike  profits.  The  same  argument 
has  surfaced  In  Hollywood:  Since  blacks  buy 
one  third  of  theater  tickets,  they  deserve  one 
third  of  important  Industry  jot>s  and  control 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identirics  scatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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of  one  third  of  all  movies.  (How  would  this 
quota  principle  apply  to  the  basketball  in- 
dustry, which  has  predominately  white  tick- 
et buyers  and  predominately  black  Job- 
holders?) 

Quota-thinking-  seems  to  be  invading  the 
criminal-justice  system  as  well.  The  statis- 
tical argument  that  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  blacks  suffer  the  death  penalty  Is  a 
valid  one.  Many  courts  have  been  guilty  of  a 
double  standard.  But  the  argnunent  has  an 
unstated  corollary:  that  if  arrest  and  convic- 
tion rates  for  blacks  are  unusually  high,  that 
too  must  be  the  result  of  prejudice.  This  has 
slipped  into  casual  conversation  among  some 
analysts  as  "the  criminalizing"  of  young 
black  males,  as  if  the  higher  crime  rate  is 
something  society  imposes  and  not  an  obvi- 
ous result  of  something  criminals  do.  The 
same  hidden  quota  can  be  unearthed  behind 
many  of  the  plans  to  prosecute  parents  for 
the  behavior  of  their  children.  They  are  con- 
troversial and  perhaps  unwise  plans,  but  are 
usually  opposed  by  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  on  the  ground  that  poor  people 
are  likely  to  be  disproportionately  pros- 
ecuted. That  apparently  means  that  for 
every  poor  mother  of  a  violent  gang  member 
you  arrest  you  must  In  fairness  pick  up  a 
rich  gang  mother. 

In  politics,  candidates  more  frankly  prom- 
ise Job  quotas  by  sex  and  race.  Dianne  Fein- 
stein.  In  her  campaign  for  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, promised  to  hire  women  ajid  minori- 
ties in  direct  proportion  to  their  population 
in  the  state.  That  is  approximately  what  her 
successful  optwnent,  Pete  Wilson,  promised 
when  he  was  mayor  of  San  Diego,  and  what 
New  York  Mayor  David  Dinklns  Is  promising 
now.  This  sounds  benign— in  a  perfect  world 
each  Job  category  should  have  diverse  work- 
ers—but In  effect  it  sets  up  a  system  of  group 
entitlement  at  the  exi>ense  of  merit.  A  frac- 
tion of  Indian  blood  has  become  very  valu- 
able under  quota  plans.  That  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  the  number  of  Americans  listing 
themselves  as  Native  Americans  has  tripled 
since  19G0.  Quotas  also  mean  firing  people  If 
their  group  numbers  get  too  high.  By  strict 
quota-thinking,  that  should  happen  to 
blacksnow  in  Compton,  Calif.,  which  is  tum- 
ln«:  lirom  a  mostly  black  to  a  black  and 
Latino  city.  Latinos  hold  fewer  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  city  Jobs  and  account  for  30  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Must  black  Job- 
holders clear  out,  simply  because  the  town's 
ethnic  mix  Is  changing,  or  is  that  something 
that  voting  and  the  give  and  take  of  iwlltlcs 
can  take  care  of  better  than  quotas? 

Enough.  Quota-thinking  is  a  social  men- 
ace. Let's  be  done  with  it  before  it  poisons 
oar  politics. 


^ 


TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TRIBUTE  TO  VIRGIL  UMTHUN 


HON.  FRED  GRANDY 

OF  IOWA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  arid  pay  tribute  to  Virgil  Umthun.  presi- 
dent of  Umthun  Trucking  Co.  of  Eagte  Grove, 
lA.  Today  he  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Interstate  Trucktoad  Carriers  Conference, 
which  represents  the  truckk)ad.  corrwnon,  and 
contract  motor  carriers  ct  the  United  States 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Trucking 
Assoctatnn.  It  is  an  extremely  important  and 
dynamic  organizatkxi  and  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  more  than  half  a  century. 


Thiols  another  accomplishment  achieved  by 
Virgil  tlmthun  in  a  career  that  represents  a 
commlment  to  hard  wori(,  discipline,  integrity, 
ily  values.  Umthun  Trucking  was 
by  Virgil's  father,  and  Virgil  with  his 
joined  in  ttie  family  business  in  the 
Today  Umthun  Tnjcking  Co.  has  a 
fleet  0^  over  290  tractor-trailers  and  employs 
over  460  people,  with  several  third  generation 
Umthuns  working  in  the  family  enterprise. 

Virgi  and  his  wife  of  35  years,  Rachel,  re- 
skJe  ir|  Eagle  Grove  and  have  raised  six  chil- 
'irgil  is  active  in  community  organiza- 
|uch  as  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
>r  of  Conrwnerce,  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
|s,  and  the  Boy  Scouts, 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  corv 
gratul^ing  Virgil  Umthun  on  being  elected  to 
Interstate  Trucktoad  Camers  Con- 
ference. This  is  yet  another  accomplishment  of 
a  marl  wtx)  is  a  monument  to  family  and  en- 
trepreieurial  spirit  arxl  determination.  Virgil 
Umthui  is  a  tribute  to  Eagle  Grove,  to  the 
truckin  3  industry,  and  to  this  Nation. 


IN 


apUTH  BUFFALO  HONORS  A 

RENAISSANCE  MAN 


HON.  niOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 


Mr.  MAtvlTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday  night  ap- 
proxiniately  2,000  people  will  attend  the  First 
Ward  South  Buffato  Oemocratk:  Club's  annual 
St.  Patrick's  Day  celebratton.  The  festivities 
will  ba  hekJ  at  Buffato's  Memorial  Auditorium. 
This  year's  guest  of  honor  is  our  distinguished 
doorkeeper,  James  T.  Moltoy,  the  pride  of  Buf- 
fato and  a  fine  Irishman  as  well. 

Mr.  ISpeaker,  the  First  Ward  South  Buffato 
DemotratK  Club  has  made  its  St.  Patrick's 
Day  oeletyatton  one  of  the  premier  political 
events  in  westem  New  York.  Each  year  the 
horxxfe  is  given  a  plaque  and  an  emerald 
green  jacket.  Prevtous  horx)re€s  include  Buf- 
fato Mayor  James  0.  Griffin;  Gerald  Crotty, 
secret^  to  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo,  and  Bill 
Poliam  general  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Bills 
Football  Team.  Jim  Moltoy  obviously  will  t>e 
joining  an  elite  group  on  Friday  when  he  dons 
his  green  jacket  t>efore  his  many  friends,  ad- 
mirers! and  supporters. 

Mr. ;  Speaker,  Jim  Moltoy  was  bom  and 
raised  In  South  Buffato,  whk:h  has  a  large 
Irish-American  community.  His  father,  Matthew 
Molto)^  was  a  distinguished  member  of  tfie 
Buffalo  Fire  Department  and  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Assodatton.  He  also  gave 
Jim  his  eariiest  arxJ  most  important  lessons  in 
the  art  of  polittos.  His  mother,  Cattierine  Hay- 
den,  sbll  lives  in  the  community  and  is  active 
in  Soilh  Buffato  polittos  to  this  very  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Moltoy  rose  quickly 
throu^  ttie  ranks  in  the  Buffato  polittoal  conv 
munit)|.  Jim  was  a  member  of  the  ILA,  arxj 
worked  on  the  Buffato  waterfront  Jim  also 
worked  atmard  tt>e  Buffato  Fire  Department's 
firebott.  Today  that  vessel  bears  Jim's  name 
and  i$  a  tocal  landmark.  The  money  Jim 
earned  as  a  fireman  permitted  him  to  attend 
Canisus  CoHege.  After  receiving  his  urKler- 
gradune  degree,  Jim  attended  St.  John's  Uni- 
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versify  Lavjr  School.  White  in  New  Yori(  City 
Jim  also  dto  intensive  study  at  Yankee  Sta- 
dium and  teamed  a  great  deal  about  choreog- 
raphy. Upo^  leaving  St  John's,  Jim  worthed  in 
the  Erie  County  district  attorney's  offtoe.  From 
that  vantage  point,  Jim  t)ecame,  at  age  27,  the 
youngest  DerrxKratic  Party  zone  chainnan  in 
the  State  of  New  Yori(. 

After  securing  his  polittoal  base  at  home, 
Jim  branched  into  State  and  nattonal  politics. 
He  came  i>  Washington,  DC,  in  1968  at  the 
invitatton  df  our  former  colteague  from  New 
York,  the  late  John  Rooney.  Jim  was  given  a 
job  in  the  House  Finance  Offtoe.  In  1974,  Jim 
sen/ed  as  I  a  senior  adviser  in  Hugh  Carey's 
successful  Selection  to  the  govemorship  of  New 
Yori<.  In  1975,  Jim  was  elected  doori<eeper  of 
tf>e  House,  a  positton  to  whtoh  he  has  been 
re-elected  eight  times  by  ttie  Members  of  this 
body.  Now  Memljers  of  the  House,  Senators, 
Govemors  and  lotibyists  seek  Jim's  counsel 
and  advtoei,  and  Jim  handtes  everyone's  prob- 
lems with  dreat  effictency  and  little  fanfare. 

Mr.  SpMker,  the  word  is  ttiat  Jim  Moltoy 
has  been  iraining  for  ttie  four  days  of  festivi- 
ties in  South  Buffato  surrounding  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Apparently  Jim  is  worthing  hard  to 
strengthenlttie  muscles  in  his  elbow  and  wrist 
Every  indcatton  is  that  Jim  will  be  in  fine 
shape  by  fie  time  he  arrives  at  Buffato's  Me- 
morial Audtorium.  I  know  all  of  our  colteagues 
join  me  in  congratulating  Jim  for  this  well-de- 
served haior.  When  each  of  us  is  celebrating 
St  Patrickfs  Day  this  weekend  I  belteve  we 
should  raise  a  glass  in  a  toast  to  Jim  Moltoy. 
A  better  ftiend  and  put>lto  servant  wouto  be 
hard  to  fin^. 


THE 


/AR'S  EFFECT  ON  ARAB- 
AMERICANS 


)N.  CARDISS  COIilNS 

OFIUJNOIS 
IN  THia  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  idnesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  casualties  of  ttie  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  been  ttie  attitude  of  some  Amer- 
toans  toward  Americans  of  Arab  ancestry.  It  is 
tmly  an  injusttoe  and  a  crime  to  discriminate 
on  ttie  Iin0s  of  any  prejudtoe.  But  discrimina- 
tton  on  the  t>asis  of  one's  tooks  is  among  ttie 
most  offensive. 

Ttiese  afe  tough  times  for  Arati-Americans. 
Although  tfiey  have  a  sdkJ  allegiance  to  ttie 
United  States,  many  of  ttiem  do  have  ctose 
family  relattons  in  the  MkkJte  East's  Arab 
countries,  Naturally,  ttiey  have  concem  for 
their  toved  ones  there  just  as  for  their  toved 
ones  here.  We  must  tie  understanding  of  ttieir 
predtoament  and  not  assign  any  greater  im- 
portance to  their  concem  ttian  ttiat 

Yet,  it  seems  ttiat  wtienever  ttie  United 
States  is  Involved  In  a  war,  it  is  easy  for  many 
Americans  to  point  a  finger  at  an  imagined 
enemy  within  our  own  borders.  For  exampte, 
during  Wend  War  I,  there  was  hysteria  fash- 
toned  into  the  denuntoatton  of  German-Ameri- 
cans as  "Krauts,"  and  in  Worid  War  II  ttie  ani- 
mosity agiunst  Japanese-Americans  became 
so  pronounced  ttiat  ttiey  were  rourxted  up  and 
interned  for  the  duratton  of  the  war,  a  national 
wound  froOi  which  we  still  have  not  recovered. 
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Now,  some  Americans  are  treating  those 
with  Arabtc  facial  features  or  nanies  as  the 
enemy,  as  ttwugh  our  nelghtx>rs  have  sud- 
denly tsecome  secret  agents  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Such  associations  are  rooted  in  igno- 
rance arxJ  bigotry  and  they  should  not  be  tol- 
erated in  any  segment  of  our  society.  It  is  no 
different  ttian  decades  ago  when,  In  hard 
times,  many  Americans  vented  their  frustra- 
tions and  venom  toward  African-Americans,  as 
tfxMigh  decrying  and  mistreating  blacks  would 
mitigate  their  own  squalor.  That  discrimination 
is  no  more  acceptable  against  Arat>-Americans 
today  ttian  it  was  against  AfricarvAmericans 
then. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  hope  that  before  tfie 
ugly  head  of  racism  rises  up  in  response  to 
the  gulf  war,  our  Government  and  citizens  will 
do  everything  possible  to  ensure  against  that 
occurrerx^e.  Rationality  and  principles  must 
prevail. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  S.  SGT.  TONY 
APPLEGATE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  brave  young  man  from  Ports- 
mouth, OH,  wtx>  made  the  greatest  sacrifice 
ttiat  any  American  can  make  for  his  country. 
Tony  Applegate,  an  army  staff  sergeant  was 
killed  on  February  27  wtien  his  M1A1  tank 
was  hit  during  a  tank  battle  in  Southern  Iraq. 
I  join  thie  people  of  Scioto  County,  akxig  with 
the  State  of  Ohk>,  in  mourning  this  toss. 

As  the  scriptures  tell  us,  "Greater  tove  hath 
no  man  than  ttus,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
tor  his  friends."  Tony  Appiegate,  a  young  man 
of  28.  a  husband  and  fattier,  made  this  ex- 
presston  of  tove  for  each  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  incredible  success  of  ttie 
coalitton  effort  against  Saddam  Hussein  needs 
no  further  acdaim.  The  brutality  of  the  Iraqi 
occupatton  of  Kuwait  and  the  threat  to  the  civ- 
iized  world  posed  t>y  Saddam  Hussein,  has 
erased  any  doutit  ttiat  this  violent  dKtator  had 
to  be  stopped.  Each  and  every  one  of  us 
sfxxjid  be  ttiankful  that  t>y  standing  up  to  this 
tyrant  now,  the  toss  of  life  among  ttie  coalitton 
forces  was  minimized  to  an  incredibiy  small 
number. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  toved  ones  left  behind 
by  ttK>se  wtx)  were  tost  Operatton  Desert 
Storm  was  incomprehensibly  costly.  Henry  Ap- 
piegate and  Dolly  Bellemy  will  forever  know 
the  cost  of  Operation  Desert  Storm— ttieir  son 
dto  not  conne  home.  Lisa  Applegate,  4-year 
oW  son  Tony,  Jr.,  and  17-nK)nth  okJ  son  Trent, 
sacrificed  a  husband  and  father  for  our  free- 
dom. They  are  herow  in  this  sacrifice,  just  as 
isToriy. 

Only  in  light  of  such  a  toss,  does  tt>e  true 
nature  of  ttie  service  arvl  sacriftoes  of  our 
troops  come  to  ligfit.  Each  and  every  sen/toe- 
man  arxJ  woman  parttoipating  in  Operatton 
Desert  Storm  understood  the  possible  cost 
The  civilized  world  was  united  in  opposition  to 
Hitlerian  threat  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  American  troops,  wtw  have  tradittonally 
been  the  standard-bearer  of  freedom  around 
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ttie  gtobe,  took  their  place  on  the  frortiines. 
The  American  people  responded  with  a  show 
of  love  and  support  that  has  not  been  seen 
since  Workl  War  Two. 

Ttiese  American  men  and  women  took  the 
opportunity  to  display  the  professtonalism,  skill 
and  determinatton  that  sets  them  above  any 
other  troops  on  Earth.  These  sotoiers,  all  vol- 
unteers dedicated  to  their  mission,  spear- 
headed ttie  most  devastating  and  effective 
military  campaign  in  history.  The  American 
people  tiave  understandatily  been  filled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pride. 

No  amount  of  preparatton,  training,  skiH  or 
technology  can  completely  remove  ttie  urxJer- 
lying  fact  ttiat  in  war,  sotoiers  will  die.  Oper- 
atton Desert  Storm  approached  ttie  unattain- 
at>le,  but  it  was  not  ctose  enough.  However,  it 
is  a  blessing  that  American  troops  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  protect  freedom  and  deter  ag- 
gresston,  while  oftentimes  ttiose  ttiey  fight  die 
under  ttie  boot  of  oppresston. 

While  all  ttie  Amertoan  troops  wtio  helped 
defeat  Saddam  Hussein  have  earned  our 
pride  and  respect  ttie  few  who  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacriftoe  in  this  noble  effort  have  earned 
our  undying  tove  and  ttianks.  Staff  Sergeant 
Tony  Apialegate  has  taken  a  place  among  the 
most  honored  legion  of  men  in  American  his- 
tory, ttiose  wtio  have  given  ttieir  lives  in  ttie 
defense  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  for  the  service  ot  Tony 
Apptegate,  and  in  passing  atong  condolences 
to  his  family. 


THE  IMPROVED  RURAL  AND 
SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  SERVICE 
ACT 


HON.  PAT  ROBERTS 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Improved  Rural  and  Short  Line 
Railroad  Servtoe  Act,  legislatton  to  prevent  ttie 
further  toss  of  rural  railroad  lines.  This  tiill  is 
similar  to  legislatton  being  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Nancy  Kassebaum. 

Over  ttie  last  decade,  rural  America  tias 
faced  ttie  at>andonment  of  nearly  30,000  miles 
of  rail  line.  In  Kansas  atone,  more  ttian  3,000 
mitos  of  line  have  been  tost  and  now  an  addi- 
ttonal  800  miles  are  being  consklered  for 
at>andonmenL 

Rail  lines  are  essential  to  rural  America.  It 
connects  our  small  towns  and  farmers  to  dis- 
tant markets.  Railroads  continue  to  provtoe  an 
important  communicatton  arxJ  industrial  link 
tietween  rural  and  urban  regtons.  Wtien  rail 
servtoe  is  tost  in  rural  communities,  ttie  grain 
etovator  arxj  smal  businesses  soon  ctose, 
and,  in  many  cases,  an  entire  town  is  tost 

I  am  not  introducing  ttiis  legislatton  to  pre- 
vent railroad  companies  from  eliminating  lines 
consistently  stiowing  financial  tosses.  How- 
ever, this  bill  in  intended  to  improve  the  envi- 
ronment for  indivtouals  or  parties  interested  in 
purctiasing  lines  before  ttiey  are  abandoned. 

Many  rail  lines  twing  considered  for  etan- 
donment  are  profitatjie.  However,  ttie  interest 
in  wanting  to  continue  to  service  these  lines 
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tias  been  tost.  Major  carriers  tiave  continued 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  eliminating  branch  line 
service,  to  refocus  ttieir  resources  on  major 
lines.  Opportunities  must  be  altowed  enb«- 
preneurs  to  purctiase  these  soon-tote  aban- 
doned branch  lines  so  service  might  corv 
tinue — and  in  many  cases  improve — tor  small 
towns  and  elevators. 

Ttie  small,  independently  operated  lines, 
commonly  known  as  "stiort  lines,"  tiave 
proved  successful  throughout  airal  Annerica. 
Economists  predtot  that  ttiey  are  ttie  only  via* 
ble  option  in  maintaining  rail  servtoe  in  some 
regions  of  ttie  country.  But,  short  lines  cannot 
be  created  unless  major  carriers  are  willing  to 
negotiate  rail  line  sales  prior  to  at>andonment. 
These  negotiations  have  rarely  been  altowed 
by  major  carriers. 

This  bill  requires  railroads  to  make  a  good 
faitii  effort  to  sell  lines  being  consklered  for 
atiandonment.  It  also  requires  the  release  of 
documentation  on  ttie  historical  operation, 
maintenance,  and  profitakiility  of  ttiese  lines. 
Ttiese  disctosure  provistons  are  essential  in 
helping  to  open  discusstons  between  large  rail 
companies  and  prospective  short  line  opera- 
Uxs. 

Also,  wtien  a  formal  atiandonment  request 
is  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conv 
nnsston,  ttie  bill  requires  ttie  ICC  to  constoer 
ttie  historical  and  economto  signiftoance  of  a 
line  during  its  evaluation.  And,  it  gives  a  right 
of  first  refusal  to  purctiase  ttie  lease  of  a  grain 
elevator  to  ttie  operator  if  ttie  etovator  is  to  be 
sold  by  ttie  railroad. 

If  historical  ti-ends  continue,  rai  servtoe 
throughout  rural  America  wiN  continue  to  be 
tost  at  alarming  rates.  If  enacted,  ttiis  legisla- 
tion will  assist  in  ctianging  this  devastating 
ti-end. 

I  urge  my  coltoagues  to  constoer  cosponsor- 
ing  my  legislation  to  preserve  rail  servtoe  to 
rural  America. 


I 


WAR'S  TRAGEDY  COMES  HOME 


HON.  BARNEY  FKANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  almost  ail  Americans,  I  was  extremely 
grateful  wtien  ttie  war  in  the  gulf  ended  both 
more  quickly  and  more  successfully  ttian 
many  of  us  had  feared.  But  no  war  is  wittiout 
cost  and  it  is  essential  ttiat  as  we  celebrate 
ttie  vtotory,  we  also  pay  to  tribute  to  ttwse  wtio 
suffered  to  bring  it  about 

One  of  ttiose  wtio  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try in  ttiis  effort  was  Sgt  Russell  G.  Smitti.  Jr., 
wtio  was  a  native  of  FaN  River,  MA.  To  Mr. 
Smith's  mottier,  Louise  Breton,  to  his  wife,  and 
ttieir  daugtiters,  I  express  my  very  deep  synv 
pattiy. 

FaU  River  Herato  News  editorialized  on  ttiis 
sutiject  in  a  way  ttiat  expresses  ttie  feelings  of 
ttie  peopte  of  Fall  River  and  indeed  of  ail 
Americans  and  I  ask  that  this  tribute  to  Ser- 
geant Smith  be  printed  here. 
[From  tlie  Fall  River  Hearld  News.  Feb.  1991] 
War's  Traokdt  Combs  Homi 

Midnight,  the  hour  of  peace,  arrived  with 
quiet  dignity.  The  echo  of  war  drains  should 
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have  be«n  all  that  was  left  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

But  In  countervolnt,  the  church  bells  of 
Fall  River  tolled  a  death  knell. 

We  have  thanks  In  our  hearts  for  victory 
but,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  our  souls  we  hear 
the  mournful  military  dirge  called  tape. 

Just  before  the  safety  of  a  cease  fire  ar- 
rived, the  war  stole  firom  us  one  of  its  finest 
gladiators. 

While  the  sun  shucked  off  the  Inky  blanket 
of  night,  the  peace  we  prayed  for  during 
many  dawns  became  a  reality. 

Yet.  for  all  of  us  in  Greater  Fall  River,  our 
yellow  ribbon  is  rimmed  in  black. 

Martyrdom  came  yesterday  to  Main 
Street. 

And  though  it  is  poised  for  a  party,  a  city 
paused  to  weep. 

Army  Sgt.  1st  Class  Russell  G.  Smith,  Jr., 
44,  became  the  first  city  native  to  pay  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
He  died  when  a  bomb  exploded  while  his 
combat  engineer  unit  was  attempting  to  de- 
ftaseit. 

Sgt.  Smith's  mother,  Louise  Breton,  heard 
a  knock  on  the  door  of  her  Borden  West 
apartment  yesterd&y.  When  she  saw  two 
aiTny  officers  standing  there  she  knew  her 
son  was  dead. 

Sgt.  Smith  was  married  to  Patricia  (New- 
ton) Smith  of  Fort  Bragg,  N.C..  and  they 
have  seven  daughters. 

The  Herald  News  celebrates  the  valor  and 
the  life  of  Sgt.  Smith.  It  Joins  the  family  in 
mourning  his  death. 

And,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  cease  fire,  Sgt. 
Smith's  death  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
steep  price  of  any  war. 

We  share  in  the  victory,  but  we  bear  the 
burden  of  its  cost. 

As  the  poet  John  Donne  said.  "Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me.  because  I  am  involved 
in  Mankind.  And  therefore  never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for 
thee." 


THE  ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE'S 
1990  AUDIT  OF  ANTI-SEMITIC  IN- 
CIDENTS 


HON.  HEANA  ROSIEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  has  been  comptling  data 
on  antkJewish  varxlalism  and  harrassment 
since  1979  in  their  annual  Audit  of  Anti-Se- 
mitic Incidents.  According  to  the  report  during 
1990  there  vvere  1,685  anti-Semitic  incidents 
reported  to  the  Anti-Defamation  League  from 
40  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
overall  total  represents  an  18-percent  increase 
ovef  the  1 ,432  such  incidents  reported  during 
1989.  It  is  the  highest  total  ever  reported  in 
Ihe  12-year  history  of  the  audit  and  it  marks 
the  fourth  straight  year  of  increasing  levels  of 
anti-Semitic  acts  nationwide. 

According  to  the  1990  audit,  of  the  1,685  in- 
cidents, 927  acts  of  vandalism,  second  highest 
ever  in  tfws  category,  were  directed  at  Jewish 
institutions,  Jewish-owned  property  arxl  ottier 
public  locations.  The  vandalism  total  for  1990 
is  10-percent  higher  than  the  845  reported  in 
1989. 

Included  in  this  category  are  38  serious 
crimes,  the  same  as  the  record-high  total  re- 
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ported  in  1989,  of  arson,  bombing  and 
cemetary  desecration. 

According  to  the  1990  audit.  In  the  category 
of  harassment,  threats  and  assault,  another 
record  total  was  reported  in  1990.  There  were 
758  such  incidents  in  which  Jewish  individuals 
and  their  institutions  were  menaced  by  mail  or 
phone  threats,  verbal  abuse  and  even  physical 
assault.  Incidents  in  this  category  have 
jumped  by  over  29  percent. 

AnrK>rv)  the  other  disturt>ing  trends  to  be  dis- 
cussed ()  the  report  are  the  growing  numbers 
of  anti-Semitic  incidents  occurring  on  U.S.  col- 
lege campuses,  and  a  resurgence  of  anti-Se- 
mitic incidents  seemingly  motivated  by  the 
events  if  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis. 

On  a  i  more  positive  note,  skinhead-related 
anti-Semrtk;  incidents  are  down  significantly, 
although  still  of  concern.  According  to  the  re- 
port, effective  law  enforcement  action  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  kxal  levels  against  violent 
neo-Nazi  skinhead  activity  has  sent  a  firm  and 
clear  message  to  such  gangs  ttiat  their  crimi- 
nal beh^ior  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  AJudit  reveals  that  increased  efforts  by 
law  enfdrcenr)ent  auttiorities  to  apprehend  the 
perpetrators  and  strict  enforcement  of  antibias 
crimes  statutes  are  among  the  most  effective 
means  of  countering  tiias  crimes.  The  report 
wekx)mes  the  passage  in  1990  of  the  Hate 
Crimes  Statistic  Act. 

I  commend  tfie  Anti-Defamation  League  for 
the  outstanding  job  they  did  in  their  Audit  of 
Anti-Semitk;  Incklents  report  arxl  for  their  dedi- 
cated commitment  of  figfiting  anti-Semitism 
arxl  pronoting  human  rights.  I  wish  to  thank 
Arthur  Tteltaum,  Ratibi  In/ing  Lehrmsm,  Leorv 
ard  Ab*ss,  Leonard  Abess,  Jr..  Jerome 
Homer,  |  DonaW  Bierman,  Hon.  Bennett 
Brummer,  Arthur  England,  and  Paul  Lehrer  for 
their  tretpendous  dedication  to  the  FksrkJa  Re- 
gional B^rd  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 


LEGISiATION  TO  PHASE  OUT  THE 
SECTION  936  "POSSESSIONS  TAX 
CRElJiT"  PROGRAM 


IfON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  Tl  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  S(  HULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  phase  out  the  sectk>n 
936  Possessions  Tax  Credit  Program. 

As  wa  know,  this  section  of  ttie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  was  devised  to  prorrwte  job 
creation  and  economic  development  in  Puerto 
Rico.  In  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act,  Congress 
nxxlified  this  provision  to  expand  the  tienefits 
to  other  qualified  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
beneficiary  nations  to  promote  vital 
infrastructural  devekjpment  projects  in  the 
poorer  countries  of  the  Carit)bean  Basin. 

Unfortunately,  Puerto  Rico's  Government 
Devek>pi^nt  Bank  still  seems  reluctant  to  live 
up  to  itsi  commitment  to  finance  projects  not 
located  bn  Puerto  Rican  soil.  The  poorer 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  region  need  loans, 
and  need  them  tsadly. 

Additi(iTally.  to  tfie  extent  that  Puerto  Rico's 
recent  decision  to  abolish  English  as  one  of 
the  islan  I's  two  official  languages  is  part  of  its 
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overall  effort  to  become  more  indeperxJent  of 
the  United  {States,  this  legislation  wiH  help 
Puerto  Rico  tKhieve  that  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  ttiis  leg- 
islation. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  S.  SGT. 
40NATHAN  KAMM 

ION.  BOB  McEWEN 

OFomo 

IN  THE  riOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  I  brave  young  man  from  Mason, 
OH.  who  m*le  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  any 
American  cap  make  for  his  country.  Jonatfian 
Kamm,  an  JArmy  staff  sergeant,  was  killed 
when  the  hoiicopter  he  was  flying  in.  which 
was  transporting  supplies  to  the  front  lines, 
was  shot  doim  by  Iraqi  forces.  I  join  the  entire 
town  of  Maspn.  atong  with  the  State  of  Ohio, 
in  mourning  this  loss. 

As  the  scriptures  tell  us.  "Greater  tove  hath 
rx>  man  thari  this,  tliat  a  man  lay  down  fiis  life 
for  his  friends."  Jonatfian  Kamm.  a  young  man 
of  25.  a  husband  and  father,  made  this  ex- 
pression of  love  for  each  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  incredible  success  of  tfie 
coalition  effort  against  Saddam  Hussein  needs 
no  further  acclaim.  The  brutality  of  the  Iraqi 
occupation  of  Kuwait  and  tfie  threat  to  the  civ- 
ilized wortd  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein,  has 
erased  any  (k)ut>t  that  this  violent  delator  had 
to  be  stopp^.  Each  and  every  one  of  us 
should  be  thankful  that  by  standing  up  to  this 
tyrant  now.  tfie  toss  of  life  anfx>ng  the  coalition 
forces  was  minimized  to  an  incredibly  small 
number. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  toved  ones  left  behind 
t>y  those  wpo  were  lost,  Operation  Desert 
Storm  was  incomprehensibly  costly.  Dan  and 
Annette  Kanim  will  forever  know  the  cost  of 
Operation  Desert  Stom>— their  son  did  not 
come  home.  Donna  Kamm,  and  her  10-year- 
oW  son  Jeremy,  sacrificed  a  husband  and  fa- 
ther for  our  freedom.  They  are  heroic  in  this 
sacrifice,  just  as  is  Jonattian. 

Only  in  ligtit  of  such  a  toss,  does  the  tnje 
nature  of  tf«  servne  and  sacrifices  of  our 
troops  comelto  light.  Each  and  every  servtoe- 
man  and  wpman  participating  in  Operation 
Desert  Storrji  urxlerstood  the  possible  cost 
The  civilized  p^^orid  was  united  in  opposition  to 
Hitlerian  threat  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  Americar  troops,  who  have  traditionally 
been  the  standard-bearer  of  freedom  around 
the  globe,  tobk  their  place  on  the  front  lines. 
The  Americah  people  responded  with  a  show 
of  love  and  Support  that  has  not  been  seen 
since  World  War  II. 

These  American  men  and  women  took  the 
opportunity  tij  display  the  professionalism,  skill 
and  determif^tion  that  sets  them  above  any 
other  troops  Ion  earth.  These  soldiers,  all  vol- 
unteers dedicated  to  their  mission,  spear- 
headed the  nx)st  devastating  and  effective 
military  camfcaign  in  history.  The  American 
people  have 


jnderstandaWy  been  filled  with  a 
deep  sense  c  f  pride. 

No  arrraun  of  preparation,  training,  skill  or 
technotogy  c  in  completely  remove  the  under- 
lying fact  tfial  in  war,  soldiers  will  die.  Oper- 
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ation  Desert  Storm  approached  the  unattaitv 
abte,  but  it  was  rxM  close  enough.  However,  it 
is  a  blessing  that  American  troops  sacrifice 
ttieir  lives  to  protect  freedom  arxj  deter  ag- 
gression, wttile  oftentimes  those  they  fight  die 
under  the  boot  of  oppression. 

Wt«le  all  Vhe  American  troops  wtio  helped 
defeat  Saddam  Hussein  have  eanied  our 
pride  and  respect,  the  proud  few  who  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  this  noble  effort  have 
earned  our  undying  love  and  tfianks.  Staff  Sgt. 
Jonathan  Kamm  has  taken  a  place  among  the 
most  honored  legion  of  men  in  American  his- 
tory, ttK)se  who  have  given  ttieir  lives  in  the 
defense  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  for  the  service  of  ^on^^- 
than  Kamm,  and  in  passing  ak>ng  condo- 
lences to  his  family. 


LEGISLATION  TO  STRENGTHEN 
OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  IHOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tooay  I  am  in- 
troducing legislatk>n  that  will  strengthen  our 
educatior^  system  and  intematlor^  competi- 
tivertess  by  erKouraging  investment  in  innova- 
tive arxJ  creative  classroom  materials  for 
schoolchikjren. 

The  research  and  experimental  provisk>ns  of 
sectran  174  were  enacted  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  research  and  devekipment.  alk>w- 
ing  taxpayers  to  currently  expense  the  costs 
incurred  in  developing  arid  testing  new  proce- 
dures. The  publishers  of  classroom  instruc- 
tional materials  engage  in  research  and  exper- 
imental activities  in  the  devekipoient  and  test- 
ing of  such  materials.  These  research  and  ex- 
perimental experxMures  should  be  deductit>le 
under  the  research  and  experimental  expendi- 
ture provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
However,  based  on  a  footnote  in  Vhe  con- 
ference report  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  publishers  of  classroom  instructkx^  mate- 
rials must  capitalize  their  research  and  devel- 
opment costs  uTKler  section  263A.  Ttiese  pub- 
lishers must  ttierefore  wait  several  years  be- 
fore deducting  their  R&D  expenses  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  selling  new  detssroom  materials. 
This  rule  does  not  reflect  congressonal  intent. 

More  importantly,  this  discriminatory  tax  pol- 
icy will  lead  to  a  reductkxi  in  the  resources 
committed  to  ttw  creatk>n  of  challenging,  high- 
quaMy,  instructional  materials  needed  in  tt>e 
Nation's  classrooms.  In  fact,  many  publishers 
have  already  been  forced  to  cut  back  in  this 
area.  The  legistatkxi  I  am  introducing  will  cor- 
rect this  misinlerpretatran.  Publishers  of  in- 
slructkxial  materials  such  as  textbooks,  teach- 
ers' manuals,  and  similar  materials  v^ll  be  al- 
kMved  to  expense  the  costs  of  developing  and 
testing  materials  ttiat  are  desigrwd  for  instruc- 
tional use  in  elementary  and  secondary  school 
classrooms. 

The  legislatkxi  woukj  confirm  ttiat  section 
174  treatment  extends  to  research  arxJ  experi- 
menlation  costs  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  the 
course  of  his  busirtess  of  puislishing  qualified 
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instructwnal  materials.  The  legislatkxi  confines 
eligibility  for  deductibility  under  section  174 
only  to  costs  that  meet  the  general  standard 
for  research  and  experimental  costs  under 
sectkjn  174  and  are  incurred  in  connectk>n 
with  qualified  instructk>nal  materials. 

Qualified  instructk>nal  materials  are  mate- 
rials designed  for  use  in  teaching  a  partKular 
subject  in  systematK  classroom  instructkMi  at 
tfie  elementevy  and  secondary  levels,  inchxl- 
ing  secondary-level  vocational  educatwn,  smd 
wtx)se  principal  purpose  is  such  use.  Exam- 
ples Include  texttxx)ks,  teachers'  manuals, 
wofktxxjks,  test  and  scoring  materials,  soft- 
ware, and  other  ancillary  materials  arxJ  in- 
structkxial  aids.  Qualified  instructk>nal  mate- 
rials would,  under  the  legislatwn,  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  sectkxi  174  eligibility  as  literary, 
histork^,  or  similar  projects. 

Expenditures  for  qualified  instructk>nal  mate- 
rials consklered  research  and  experimentatk>n 
expenditures  include  costs  incurred  for  first, 
corKJucting  research  and  experimentation  on 
teaming  and  teaching;  second,  applying  re- 
search, experimentatkxi,  and  knowledge  to  the 
devetopment  of  such  materials;  third,  prepar- 
ing specifKatk>ns  for  the  materials;  fourth,  pre- 
paring preliminary  versions  of  such  materials; 
fifth,  reviewing  arxJ  testing  of  the  preliminary 
verskKis;  and  sixth,  making  modifk:atk>ns.  to 
assure  ttiat  the  materials  meet  bask;  design 
specifKatk>n,  including  design  specifKations 
established  t>y  educational  auttKKities. 

Materials  are  published  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  use  in  systematk:  instructk>nal  activi- 
ties only  if  sates  of  the  materials  are  predomi- 
nantly— more  ttian  80  percent — for  such  use. 
The  fact  ttiat  a  significant  part,  but  tess  ttian 
four-fifths,  of  ttie  sales  of  a  publicatx>n  are  for 
use  in  systematk:  instructional  activities  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  classrooms  is  insuffi- 
cient to  qualify  ttie  publk»tkxi.  So-called  trade 
books,  that  is.  those  soU  predominantly 
through  general  bookstores,  are  not  included 
in  this  category,  even  if  ttieir  sates  are  pre- 
dominantly for  use  in  systematk:  instructk>nal 
activittes,  untess  ttiey  are  designed  principally 
for  use  in  a  systematk:  course  of  etementary 
or  secondary  instructkxi,  as  evktenced,  for  ex- 
ampte,  by  the  inctusk)n  of  textbooks  apparatus 
such  as  summaries  and  test  questkxis. 

Not  included  in  ttie  definitkxi  of  qualified  in- 
structkmal  materials  are  materials  designed  for 
use  at  college  or  postgraduate  levels,  profes- 
snnal  reference  materials,  or  general  ref- 
erence works  unless  they  are  specifk:ally  de- 
signed for,  and  principaly  used  in,  etementary 
or  secondary  school  classroom  instructkin. 
Similarly  works  of  physk^l  or  social  science, 
literature,  popular  fctxxi,  and  compilatk>ns  or 
collectkxis  thereof,  as  weR  as  how  to  publk:a- 
tx>ns  on  fiekls  such  as  automobite  mectiaracs, 
crafts,  cooking,  fitness,  hobbies,  do-it-yourself 
activities,  sports,  and  home  repair,  are  not 
consktored  qualified  instructnnal  materials. 
Therefore,  devetopment  costs  for  such  works 
wiN  not  qualify  under  the  legislatxxi  except  in 
the  unusual  instance  in  wtik:h  ttiey  qualify 
urxler  ttie  specifK  standards  for  materials  de- 
signed for  and  prindpalty  used  in.  systematk: 
instructnnal  activittes  at  the  elementary  or 
secondary  tevel. 

Under  the  bill,  sectnn  174  wW  apply  only  to 
costs,  such  as  ttwse  listed  above,  with  respect 
to  qualified  instructkxial  materials,  wtiich  meet 
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ttie  general  standard  for  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  for  sectkxi  1 74  purposes. 
Costs,  whettier  or  not  ctiarged  to  edrtorial 
costs  in  a  publisher's  accounting,  for  activities 
such  as  copy  editing,  proofreading,  and  plate 
preparatkxi,  in  preparing  materials  for  publk:a- 
bon  that  do  not  qualify  as  research  and  experi- 
mental costs  will  be  required  to  t>e  capitalized. 
Royalty  advances  to  authors  are  not  research 
and  experimental  costs. 

Taxpayers  may.  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary,  adopt  the  expense  method  pro- 
vkted  by  sectkxi  174  with  respect  to  their  re- 
search and  experimental  expendHures  for 
qualified  instructkxial  materials  ttiat  are  pakl  or 
incun-ed  in  their  first  taxabte  year  ending  after 
enactment  of  ttie  legislatkxi;  an  electkxi  taking 
effect  in  subsequent  years  wouU  require  the 
consent  of  ttie  Secretary.  Taxpayers  making 
the  electxxi  woukJ  actjust  their  opening  inven- 
tory in  the  year  of  chiiange  to  take  account  of 
any  costs  for  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  qualified  instruc- 
tional materials  that  were  previously  capital- 
ized as  part  of  the  taxpayer's  inventory,  that 
is,  research  and  experimental  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  inventory  and  work  in  progress 
in  prior  years  and  capitalized  under  sectkxi 
263A  rutes.  Such  ctiaiiges  in  Inventory  vakje 
woukj  be  treated  In  all  cases  as  made  at  ttie 
initiative  of  the  taxpayer  arxl  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary.  The  period  kx  taking  account 
of  ttie  adjustments  under  sectkxi  481  wouU 
be  4  years. 


CONGRESS  GOES  TO  HEXAGON 


HON.  PAT  ROBEinS 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Wednes- 
day on  March  13,  the  Congress  wiN  be  going 
to  Hexagon.  Naturally  given  wtiat  we  do 
around  here  and  what  we  do  not  do.  there  are 
a  kM  of  places  peopto  may  suggest  wtiere  we 
stKXjM  go.  but  Hexagon  is  a  place  all  of  my 
coHeagues  wHI  enjoy  and  perform  a  good  deed 
as  well. 

Hexagon,  Inc.,  was  founded  36  years  ago, 
and  for  ttie  past  35  years  has  produced  an  a>- 
original  cornedy  muscal  and  satirKal  revue, 
and  ttie  proceeds  do  go  to  an  area  charily. 
Ttiis  year  ttie  proceeds  wM  go  to  litefttia's 
Tabte  wtik:h  serves  meals  to  ttie  homeless. 

So,  my  colleagues,  I  dare  say  adort  aH,  or 
at  teast  to  some  degree,  mark  PMIaich  13  on 
your  calendar  and  you  can  see  ttie  Ukes  of 
Congressmen  Bill  Hefker  and  Pat  RoeERTS, 
Bbi  "of  TV  fafne'  Jones.  Jm  Moran.  Conme 
"song  and  darK:e''  Morella.  and  Sbmtors 
Larry  Craig  and  Conrao  Burns. 

Despite  my  remaitcs.  ttiis  is  indeed  a  most 
worttiwtiite  and  enioyabte  evenL  Hexagon  has 
raised  over  $1.6  dollars  fcx  area  ctiarities. 
Congress  goes  to  Hexagon  March  13.  Mark  it 
down. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  SILVIO  CONTE'S 
LEGACY:  A  NEW  DECADE  FOR 
BRAIN  RESEARCH 


IJE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSEU 

OF  MICHIGAM 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Bush 
issued  a  Prodamation  shortly  atter  enactment 
of  Representative  Silvio  Conte's  resolution 
(PuMc  Law  101-58)  declaring  the  "Decade  of 
the  Brain"  would  begin  January  1,  1990.  My 
good  friend  with  whom  I  served  on  the  Latx>r- 
HHS-Education  Appropriations  Sutx:ommittee, 
was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  legislation 
became  the  first  congressional  resolution  to 
endorse  a  specific  area  of  research  since  the 
National  Geophysical  Year. 

Now,  after  1  year,  we  can  see  this  special 
designation  provides  opportunities  for  all  of  us 
to  consider  our  roles  in  this  decade  in  promot- 
ing brain  research  to  eliminate  a  total  eco- 
nomic burden  on  this  Nation  of  $305  billion 
annually.  In  that  regard,  it  was  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally 
m  [NAMI]  last  year  initiated  the  publication  of 
"The  Decade  of  the  Brain"  in  response  to 
Representative  Conte's  caH  for  action. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  NAMI's  board  of  directors  has 
just  taken  official  actk>n  to  create  the  annual 
Silvio  O.  Conte  Publk:  Servce  Award  to  recog- 
nize the  Federal  official  who  most  faithfully 
Ives  up  to  Silvio  Conte's  legacy  in  seeking  to 
improve  the  lives  of  persons  afflicted  with  seri- 
ous mental  illness.  The  first  Conte  award  will 
be  presented  at  NAMI's  special  reception  for 
a>  Merrbers  of  Congress,  in  ttie  Raybum 
BuiMing  foyer  (6-6  p.m.),  on  Monday,  April  15. 

Moreover,  as  Silvm  Conte  envisioned,  the 
"Decade  of  the  Brain"  will  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant monitor  of  our  progress  during  tfie  next  10 
years  in  the  multkJk:iplinary  efforts  of  sci- 
entists, government  leaders,  families  arxJ  corv 
sumers  in  achieving  an  understarxling  of  ttie 
brain  functkxiing  in  relation  to  behavior,  devel- 
opment, and  health.  The  editorial  polk:y  of 
NAMI's  new  research  quarterly,  which  Is  clear- 
ly stated  in  the  "Decade  of  the  Brain"  resolu- 
tkxi.  will  report  on  new  fiekte  of  Investigation 
and  inform  ttie  Natron  as  to  "the  exciting  re- 
search advarx:es  on  the  brain  and  of  tt>e  avail- 
ability of  effective  treatment  of  disorders  and 
disabilities  that  affect  the  brain." 

This  pubiicatkxi,  after  just  two  issues,  al- 
ready has  scheduled  exciting  articles  from  the 
Nation's  top  scientists  and  govemment  offi- 
cials. I  was  pleased  to  note  ttiat  our  leader 
[Mr.  Michel),  called  attention  to  the  monitoring 
process  when  he  inserted  volume  1 .  issue  1 
into  the  Congressional  Record  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1990  (E2819).  Now.  In  connectkxi  with 
my  remarks  today,  concerning  the  legacy  of 
our  late,  d»tinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Conte,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
current  issue.  Incidentally,  in  ttie  lead  artk^le, 
corKeming  her  remarks  presented  at  the  Dec- 
ade of  ttie  Brain  Symposium,  ttie  First  Lady. 
Barbara  Bush,  specifically  acknowledge  Sllvk} 
Conte  lor  his  efforts  concerning  this  area  of 
research. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  report  ttiat 
the  nejrt  issue  will  feature  an  overview  by  Dr. 
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Allan  Bfomley,  Science  Advisor  to  President 
Bush  arid  National  Coordinator  for  the  Decade 
of  ttie  9rain,  in  his  artKle.  "Coordinating  ttie 
Federal  iDecade  of  the  Brain  Effort"  This  will 
be  folk]^ed  by  a  feature  artKle  from  Nobel 
prize  wtiner,  James  D.  Watson,  Director  of 
the  Natbnal  Center  for  Human  Genome  Re- 
search at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
These  rep»rts,  I  am  sure,  will  be  Important  to 
all  of  ttie  Members  and  we  can  kx>k  forward 
to  many  more  informative  Issues. 

I  con^atulate,  for  their  thoughtful  tributes  to 
Silvio  Qonte.  both  NAMI  families  and  their 
Board,  »rfiich  includes  as  one  of  their  Direc- 
tors, myj  very  atile  constituent.  Carol  Rees  of 
Ann  Artibr.  She  was  past  preskJent  of  the  AMI 
of  Wastttenaw  County  and  the  AMI  of  Mk;hi- 
gan,  and  now  one  of  the  key  leaders  of  NAMI, 
whk;h.  In  beginning  their  second  decade  this 
year.  Is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  NAMI  now  has 
1,046  affiliates  nationally,  over  130,000  menv 
bers,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  leader  in  ttie  ef- 
fort to  Eliminate  serious  mental  illness  from 
our  society  by  ttie  year  2000. 

At  thi^  point,  I  am  pleased  to  include  a  por- 
tion of  Illume  1,  issue  2  of  "The  Decade  of 
the  Brai»": 

The  Decade  of  the  Brain 
barbaim  bush  puts  priority  on  "decade  of 
j  the  brain"  at  symposium 

ThanH  you  very  much  Dr.  Thler  for  that 
warm  welcome.  Now.  before  you  start  to 
think  tl^t  I've  gotten  carried  away  by  a  few 
commeijcement  addresses  and  honorary  de- 
grees. l*t  me  hasten  to  assure  you:  I  did  not 
come  hate  to  talk  about  the  brain. 

I  cam«  to  tell  you  how  glad  and  proud  I  am 
that  George  has  signed  the  Proclamation 
designating  the  1990'8  as  "The  Decade  of  the 
Brain"  ,  .  .  and  to  tell  you  how  much  we 
both  aitplaud  and  support  what  this  can 
mean  fo^  the  greater  health  and  well-being  of 
all  Americans.  So  many  of  you  worked  long 
and  harp  to  make  that  Proclamation  pos- 
sible— like  our  very  good  friend.  R«presenta- 
tlve  Silmo  Conte— and  we  salute  you  all. 

This  morning  at  breakfast.  I  was  talking 
to  my  fouseguests  and  was  saying  how  I 
needed  io  say  something  funny  at  the  Brain 
Symposium— that  you  all  would  expect  me 
to— but  the  truth  is.  it's  a  very  serious  sub- 
ject and  a  very  important  one.  Actually,  if 
I'd  thoiKht  a  little  more  about  being  here 
today,  Ihiight  not  have  had  the  nerve. 

It  really  is  quite  awesome  to  be  looking 
out  Intd  the  faces  of  some  of  the  world's  fin- 
est brail  scientists  .  .  .  and  a  few  Influential 
pollcy-r^akers  .  .  .  and  to  know  that  you 
hold  the  key  to  understanding  and  conquer- 
ing som4  of  the  most  devastating  and  costly 
disorder^  that  afflict  Americans— of  all  ages. 

I  believe  It's  safe  to  say  that  everyone  of 
us  has  ai  friend  or  a  relative  who  suffers  from 
a  diseasf  of  the  brain.  And  you  and  your  col- 
leagues Jiave  already  made  such  a  tremen- 
dous dit  erence  in  the  lives  of  millions  who 
suffer  in  so  many  ways— from  depression  .  .  . 
from  neurological  disorders  like 
Parking  sons  disease  .  .  .  from  drug  and  al- 
cohol al  use.  The  strides  you've  made  with 
other  devastating  illnesses— like  AIDS.  Alz- 
heimer"! disease,  autism — offer  real  hope 
that  SOI  le  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  last  of 
them  an  1  the  pain  they  cause. 

But  yi  ur  progress  is  doing  something  else 
vitally  1  mporunt:  It's  helping  to  demystify 
Illnesses  that  have  long  been  stigmatized  for 
much  to  long.  People  with  schizophrenia  .  .  . 
epilepsy  .  .  .  mental  retardation  .  .  .  even 
leaminq  disabilities,  are  so  often  ignored,  or 
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mlsunderstopd.  or  even  shunned.  Consider 
the  uneasy  reactions  of  passers-by  to  men- 
tally ill  homeless  people  on  the  streets  .  .  . 
or  the  reluctance  of  communities  to  have 
halfway  hou  tea  in  their  midst. 

But  by  sh<  wing  us  why  and  how  people  In- 
come 111.  aid  finding  ways  to  bring  symp- 
toms under  control  so  that  they  can  live  as 
well  and  productively  as  possible,  you're 
helping  all  of  use  to  understand,  rather  than 
fear  ...  to  accept  and  appreciate,  rather 
than  avoid.  ' 
People  wltjh  menul  Illness,  and  their  faml- 
lally  vulnerable  to  stigma.  Par- 
t  the  blame  when  children  be- 
ly  ill  .  .  .  and  adults  who  de- 
1  disorders  are  sometimes 
.ve  flawed  characters,  or  moral 


lies  are  es 
ents  often 
come  men 
velop     men 
thought  to 
Rher,  or  wil 
By  reveal: 
ture  and  fi 
mous  role  1: 


g  the  problems  of  brain  struc- 
ctlon  that  play  such  an  enor- 
mental  illness,  you're  helping 
to  free  patients  and  their  loved  ones  from  a 
really  wrongful  burden  of  guilt  and  shame. 

It  doesn't  [take  a  whole  lot  of  thought  to 
figure  out  now  critical  brain  research  is  to 
our  futures.!  We  Just  can't  afford  to  let  our 
children  fall  prey  to  developmental  disabil- 
ities that  iripalr  their  ability  to  learn— any 
more  than  We  can  afford  to  let  our  young 
adults  succumb  to  depression  or  schizophre- 
nia, or  our  older  Americans  lose  the  fullness 
of  their  lat«r  years  to  Alzheimer's  disease. 
We  can't  affprd  to  let  our  work  force  and  our 


families  be 


drug  and  al  ;ohol  abuse.  We  can't  afford  to 


let 
life 


AIDS 


or 


qlalm  people  In  the  prime  of 
those  whose  lives  have  just 
begun.  The  lirlce  is  human  suffering  and  loss, 
and  It's  slmi  ly  too  great. 


weakened  and  undermined   by 


A  BOY'S  PATRIOTISM  RECOGNIZED 


H()N.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  H  DUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  SUNOpuiST.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
our  chikJren  see  the  essence  of  things  more 
clearly  than  4o  adults.  Ttiey  have  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing theif  concerns  and  getting  right  to  ttie 
point 

One  young  man  in  Tennessee  has  captured 
the  essence  of  why  we  fought  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Eleven  year-oM  Erk;  Brown  of  Fentress 
County,  TN,  whose  fattier  Is  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran and  a  Farm  Bureau  insurance  agent, 
wrote  atiout  how  Important  it  is  to  support 
ttxjse  wtx)  fight  for  our  freedom.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau thought  enough  of  young  Erc's  composi- 
tion to  reprint  it  In  their  magazine. 

I  think  his  siece  desen/es  a  wkJer  audience, 
and  I  insert  i  in  its  entirety  in  the  Congres- 
siOf4AL  Reco  id: 

Ei'REEDOM  Isn't  Free 
(By  Eric  Brown) 

Many  people  fought  and  died  for  our  free- 
dom. Some  jpeople  should  respect  our  free- 
dom but  thsy  don't.  The  phrase  "Freedom 
Isn't  Free"  means  there  are  people  who  have 
to  fight  for  the  freedom  that  is  ours.  What 
does  the  titl  b  mean  to  you?  To  me  it  means 
that  the  sol<  iers  In  Saudi  Arabia  are  leaving 
their  friends  and  family  to  win  freedom  for 
the  small  co  mtry  of  Kuwait. 

The  nag  s  ands  for  freedom  and  when  you 
salute  the  Hag  you  salute  the  people  who 
died   for  our   freedom.   America   has   l)een 
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through  many  wars  such  as  Vletaiam,  Korea, 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 

When  you  think  of  freedom  do  you  think  of 
religion,  speech,  education.  That  Is  what  I 
think  of.  We  learned  something  In  Social 
Studies— the  word  dictator.  When  I  think  of 
dlcutor  I  think  of  Saddam  Hussein.  We  are 
fighting  for  exactly  the  same  thing  we  did 
when  we  fought  Hitler.  Some  people  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  freedom  by  hurting  other  peo- 
ple. 

America  is  one  of  the  greatest  countries. 
Why?  Because  we  have  something  special— a 
seven  letter  word  known  as  freedom.  We 
have  80  many  sjrmbols  of  Freedom.  We  have 
a  democracy  by  the  people,  a  bill  of  rights, 
and  a  flag.  My  dad,  Boyd  Brown,  is  a  veteran. 
He  fought  for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  I  think 
that  we  should  support  the  soldiers  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible.  We  are  indeed  a  very 
lucky  country. 


THE  TAX  EXPENDITURE 
PROPOSAL  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  addressing  a  subject  of 
vital  importarKe  to  this  House  and  to  our  Na- 
tion; namely,  how  effectively  does  our  Goverrv 
ment  perform  its  duty  to  property  measure  the 
economic  impact  of  tax  legislation  that  this 
House  considers  and  adopts? 

It  is  glaringly  obvious  that  very  serious 
measurement  deficiencies  exist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  important  duty  when  on  one  hand 
the  admir>istration  offers  capital  gains  legisla- 
tion tfiat  it  claims  will  produce  revenue  gains 
of  $12.5  billion  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Congress  claims  the  same  bill  will  produce 
revenue  losses  of  $1 1 .4  billion.  How  can  the 
OMB  and  CBO  differ  by  $25  billion  on  an 
issue  where  historical  evidence  clearty  exists? 

Such  dramatically  opposed  tax  revenue  esti- 
mates must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  a  symptom  of 
severe  revenue  estimating  deficiencies  as  cur- 
rentty  practiced  in  the  budget/taxation  formula- 
tion process.  President  Bush,  and  many  oth- 
ers, have  lamented  this  so-called  scoring  of 
revenue  estinates.  The  President  has  taken 
the  unprecedented  action  of  requesting  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Charman  Alan  Greenspan  to 
head  up  a  commission  to  resolve  this  alleged 
scorekeeping  dWerence. 

It  Is  also  relevant  to  point  out  that  there  are 
legislators  and  knowledgeable  commentators 
wtK)  have  exp>ressed  ttieir  strong  view  that  ttie 
existing  methodology  for  tax  revenue  esti- 
matkxi  is  too  shrouded  in  secrecy  andlor 
grossly  deficient  that  a  thorough,  critKal  re- 
view of  the  concepts  and  methodology  of  tax 
revenue  estimations  is  imperative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  problem  by  reading  any  or  all  of  sev- 
eral important  articJes  on  the  subject.  They  in- 
clude: 

(1)  Senator  William  V.  Roth's  viewpoint  ar- 
ticle in  Tax  Notes— "What's  Missing  in  the 
Budget  Deltate?  Accurate  Information."  (1(V 

(2)  Senator  Bob  Kasten's  article  in  Tax 
Foundation's  publication:  "Let's  Bring 
Olasnost  to  Revenue  Estimates."  (Z«0). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(3)  Tax  Notes  Editorial  Staff  member  Rob 
Bennett's  articles:  "Chipping  Away  at  Reve- 
nue Estimating  Secrecy,"  (KVISW);  and, 
"Pick  A  Number,  Any  Number."  (ini/91). 

(4)  Paul  H.  Jackson's  article  in  the  News- 
letter of  the  Society  of  Actuaries  that  ad- 
dresses the  subject  of  Pensions  and  Tax  Ex- 
penditures (3/88). 

The  dear  conclusions  of  each  of  these  arti- 
cles, together  with  President  Bush's  inplicit 
"vote  of  no  confidence"  in  the  existing  system, 
must  be  taken  seriously.  They  Indicate  that 
each  Member  of  Congress  must  recognize 
that  revenue  estimates  presented  to  us  and 
upon  which  we  must  base  our  votes,  are 
often,  as  so  aptly  described,  subjective,  mis- 
leading, incomplete,  and  incorrect— leading  us 
to  enact  misguided  tax  increases  or  reject 
much-needed  tax  cuts! 

Revenue  scoring  deficiencies  are  merely 
symptoms  of  ttie  problem,  and  not  ttie  cause. 
The  cause  of  the  problem  is  the  undertying 
manner  in  which  all  ttiese  revenue  estimates 
are  made  whether  by  the  CBO  or  OMB.  The 
existing  methodology  as  practiced  by  ttie  rel- 
evant staffs  has  generally  evolved  over  the 
years  since  adoption  of  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  A  particularly  ilk>gical  and  damaging  ele- 
ment of  this  act  relates  to  the  tax  expenditures 
portion  wherein  congressional  staffs  are  ex- 
pected to  estimate  alleged  revenue  losses 
arising  from  alleged  economic  incentives 
deemed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  taxation. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  to  each  Member 
of  ttiis  House  a  recentty  completed  study  by 
Dr.  Norman  Ture  entitled  "Tax  Expenditures: 
A  CriticaJ  Analysis."  Dr.  Ture  is  a  highly  re- 
garded economist  with  extensive  experierx^e 
relating  to  tax  expenditures.  His  expertise  is 
well  known  and  respected  by  many  Members 
of  ttiis  House  and  the  administration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  later  date  I  plan  to  ask  ttiat  Dr. 
Ture's  analysis  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

It  is  crystal  dear  ttiaf  our  Natk>n's  ecorK>mic 
well  being  and  its  economic  freedom  is  most 
seriously  compromised  by  our  continued  ad- 
herence to  a  defunct  methodokigy  of  tax  reve- 
nue estimatkjn.  Remedial  steps  must  be  initi- 
ated immediately.  Our  Nation's  economk:  well 
being  and  growth  may  well  depend  upon  such 
actkm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  therefore  today  introduc- 
ing legislatkxi  to  remove  the  tax  expenditures 
provisk>ns  from  the  Budget  Act  of  1974.  This 
is  a  needed  first  step  toward  thoughtful  dtatog 
and  remedial  action.  It  is  urged  thai  appro- 
priate hearings  be  heW  as  quKkly  as  possible 
in  order  ttiat  publk:  and  governmental  authori- 
ties may  be  requested  to  testify  induding,  of 
course.  Chairman  Greenspan. 

Our  Natx>n  is  cunently  harxlcuffed  by  a  fun- 
damental tax  revenue  estimation  disaster— an 
ecoriomic  malfeasance  that  impacts  every  tax- 
payer/voter and  every  business  in  our  NatkKi 
both,  directly  and  indirectty.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  the  Tax  Expenditure  Re- 
peal Act  of  1991  and  support  a  caN  for  action 
in  correcting  the  revenue  estimatkxi  process. 
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RECOGNIZE  THE  WOMAN  VETERAN 

HON.  NEWTONGRICH  ' 

OF  GBOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  inportant  mes- 
sage from  one  of  Geoirgia's  veteran  command- 
ers. Commander  Don  Lippe  reminds  us  of  the 
vital  role  ttiaf  women  have  ptayed  in  armed 
combat  throughout  the  20th  century.  I  agree 
tfiat  these  women  veterans  deserve  reco^ii- 
tion  wheh  is  conwnensurate  with  tfie  essential 
duties  they  have  performed.  I  wouW  like  to 
share  Commander  LIppe's  message  in  its  en- 
tirety: 

Speech  by  Commander  i>on  Lippe 

A  situaUon  long  overdue  is  about  to  be- 
come a  reality.  Resolution  301  was  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  90th  National  Convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  An  appropriate 
memorial  will  be  erected  in  Washington,  DC 
to  recognize  women  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

When  one  thinks  of  wars,  the  names  of 
Generals  Eisenhower.  McArthur,  and  Patton 
come  immediately  to  mind.  Or  maytie  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  winners,  such  as 
Audle  Murphy.  But  what  about  the  women? 
Among  the  personnel  serving  in  Vietnam, 
7.484  were  women.  6.250  of  whom  were  nurses. 
Eight  of  these  nurses  died  there.  During  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  135.000  women  served  in  the 
armed  forces. 

During  World  War  n.  there  were  350.000 
women  in  uniform.  Five  hundred  sixty-five 
WACs  [Woman's  Army  Corps]  in  the  Pacific 
won  combat  decorations.  More  than  200 
Army  nurses  died  In  combat  situations.  Sev- 
enteen are  burled  In  U.S.  cemeteries  over- 
seas. Sixteen  hundred  Army  nurses  won  com- 
bat and  non-combat  decorations.  Including 
Distinguished  Service  Medals,  Silver  Stars, 
Bronze  Stars  and  Purple  Hearts.  Six  Army 
nurses  were  killed  at  Anzlo  when  the  Ger- 
mans l>omt>ed  the  t>eachhead  hospital  tents. 
Four  Army  nurses  among  the  survivors  won 
Silver  Stars  for  bravery.  One  hundred  three 
Army  nurses  and  11  Navy  nurses  were  cap- 
tured when  Bataan  and  Corregldor  fell.  They 
remained  prisoners  of  the  Japanese  for  37 
months. 

Many  of  our  veterans  are  alive  today  be- 
cause  of  the  care  given  them  by  women  vet- 
erans. It  Is  about  time  women  are  given  the 
recognition  due  them.  As  a  four-time  com- 
mander of  Post  4508  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  I  welcome  any  eligible  woman 
veteran  into  our  organization.  We  would  like 
to  have  women  participating  In  our  commu- 
nity activities  and  our  parades  and  festivi- 
ties. Our  Veterans'  Day  ceremonies  have  a 
part  for  a  woman  veteran.  We  have  not  had 
a  woman  to  fill  that  role  in  most  of  our  past 
ceremonies.  That  is  a  shame.  We  need  women 
veterans  in  our  organizational  family.  Just 
as  women  are  a  major  part  of  all  families. 


JOIN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL 
TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMrm 

OF  FIX>iUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  15 
years,  the  Congressional  Cal  to  Conscience 
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Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews  has  provided  Members  of 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  concern 
for  individuals  struggling  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  co-chairman  of  the  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  for  the  102d  Congress,  I  in- 
vite Members  to  join  me  in  continuing  this  im- 
portant effort 

Last  year,  a  record  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
received  official  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet,  despite  ttiese  high  emigration 
numbers,  numerous  individuals  and  families 
continued  to  be  denied  the  freedom  to  emi- 
grate for  a  variety  of  unfounded  reasons.  Now, 
with  the  poMical  and  economic  future  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  question,  ttie  emigration  win- 
dow for  Jews  and  other  ethnic  minorities  may 
soon  dose. 

In  these  uncertain  times,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  Members  of  Congress  continue 
their  strortg  advocacy  and  promotion  of  human 
rights.  I  hope  that  t>y  placing  weekly  state- 
ments in  the  Congressional  Recxdrd  descrit>- 
ing  IndMdual  refusenik  cases,  the  struggle  of 
ttiese  courageous  people  will  not  be  ignored. 

I  look  (onward  to  working  with  my  feHow  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil,  ttie 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikorski]  and 
the  gendeman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith], 
and  with  many  of  my  ottier  colleagues  on  this 
important  project.  Through  our  comtiined  ef- 
forts, we  can  help  keep  the  cause  of  refuse- 
niks  high  on  ttie  political  agenda. 


ex4e 


NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Iraq,  Including  two  furnaces,  that  could  aid 
Iraqi  attempts  to  build  a  nuclear  l>omb.  At 
the  request  of  the  Pentagon,  U.S.  Customs 
detained  a  similar  furnace  build  by  Consarc 
Corp..  before  it  could  l>e  shipped  to  Iraq.  The 
British  iflrm  has  denied  that  its  furnaces 
would  be  used  for  Iraq's  weapons  program, 
and  the  British  Government  was  not  legally 
able  to  restrict  the  export.  In  1967,  Consarc 
Engineering  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  sen- 
sitive missile  technology  used  to  make  car- 
bon-carlKin.  a  material  which  can  improve 
the  accilracy  of  nuclear-armed  ballistic  mis- 
siles. If  September  1990,  the  U.S.  parent 
companl-  flled  a  S65  million  suit  against  Iraq 
for  fraudulently  misrepresenting  its  real  in- 
tention! regrarding  the  furnaces. 
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PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  2 


HON.  FORITiEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  plac- 
ing into  ttie  Congressional  Record  ttie  sec- 
ond of  12  case  studies  on  foreign  firms  whKh 
sold  nudear  weapons  tectmotogy  to  Saddam 
Hussein. 

For  too  k>ng  Western  governments  have 
kx)ked  ttie  ottier  way,  wtiile  ttieir  companies 
sold  nuclear  weapons  technotogy  to  wtionv 
ever  was  willing  to  pay.  We  may  have  stopped 
Iraq  lor  tiie  time  tieing  txit  Bagfidad  could  re- 
sume its  efforts  and  ottier  countries,  such  as 
Iran,  Libya,  and  Syria,  couM  follow  witti  pro- 
grams of  their  own. 

Last  montti,  I  introduced  ttie  Nuclear  Norv 
ProMeralion  Enforcement  Act  (H.R.  830),  to 
help  halt  ttie  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
legislaiion  is  chisely  modeled  on  the  missile 
technology  sanctions  passed  in  ttie  Defense 
biM  last  faH  arxj  is  currentty  co-sponsored  by 
18  Merrbers  of  Congress. 

We  must  act  now  to  stop  ttiese  "proliferation 
profiteers"  now  t>efore  every  small  terrorist  re- 
gime in  ttie  world  lias  ttie  ultimate  weapon. 
Twelve    Foreign    Firms   Reportedly    En- 

OAOSD     IN     Nuclear    Weapons-Related 

TRADE  With  Iraq 

FIRM  t.  CONSARC  ENGINEERING  LTD.  (UNTTED 
KINGDOM) 

Consarc  Engineering  Ltd.  is  the  Scottish 
subsidiary  of  the  New  Jeraey-lMsed  United 
States  firm  Consarc  Corp.  The  United  States 
stated  on  August  28,  1990  that  the  United 
Kingdom  was  prepared  to  allow  Consarc  En- 
gineering to  export  smelting  equipment  to 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  FONTANA 


Al  Fontank,  and  other  labor  leaders,  like 
many  of  ^ovl  in  this  room;  Charlie 
Marclante,  4nd  his  father  Iwfore  him  have 
made  the  American  labor  movement  the 
most  succesffUl  and  Innovative  in  the  world. 

More  tha^  any  other  group,  organized 
labor  has  been  responsible  for  giving  Ameri- 
cans the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the 
world.  T 

Al,  you  have  established  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  Uilon  County.  You  can  be  proud  of 
what  you  have  accomplished  over  the  last 
half  centuryj  and  you  deserve  to  l>e  congratu- 
lated on  a  freat  career  that  has  helped  so 
many  workers  and  their  families  to  share  in 
the  Americas  dream. 

Warmest  wishes  to  you  and  your  beautiful 
wife,  Jerry,  for  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
years  ahead. 


IN' 


)N.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 


Mr.  ItlNALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
evening!  Mr.  Al  Fontana,  of  Clark,  NJ,  was 
honored  by  ttie  Unkxi  County.  NJ,  AFL-CIO. 
I  had  ttie  privilege  of  being  a  guest  speaker  at 
ttie  testimonial  dinner.  I  woukj  like  to  share 
with  my  I  colleagues  my  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing labor  leader. 

Sp^ch  by  Hon.  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo 

I  wan  i  to  congratulate  Al  Fontana  for  his 
leaders!  ilp  of  the  Union  County  AFL-CIO  and 
for  his  (  xceptional  contributions  to  the  labor 
movemi  mt  and  to  working  people  of  this 
county  md  State. 

Anyo]  le  who  can  negotiate  contracts,  serve 
as  a  sh  >p  steward,  keep  on  top  of  state  and 
federal  'labor  legislation,  get  reelected  as  a 
business  agent,  and  do  all  the  other  things 
that  All  Fontana  has  accomplished  is  an  ex- 
ceptional person. 

Just  look  at  what  he's  done: 

He's  (erved  as  regional  director  of  the  Dis- 
tillery I  Workers  International;  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  AFL-CIO;  Chairman  of 
COPE;  I>re8ldent  of  the  Union  County  AFL- 
CIO;  United  Way  Board;  Catholic  Community 
Servlcafe:  New  Jersey  Panel  of  Arbitrators; 
busine^  agent  for  his  local  union,  and 
former  special  assistant  to  the  New  Jersey 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Al  a]$o  was  vice  president  of  the  United 
Way  a|id  active  with  the  Union  Country 
Legal  Aid  Society,  the  Heart  Fund,  March  of 
Dimes, :  Cancer  Fund  and  a  half  dozen  other 
charities.  He's  been  active  with  veterans. 

Whll^  we're  properly  cheering  for  our  ter- 
riflc  sfli^cemen  and  women  who  did  such  a 
great  j^b  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  let's  not  forget 
what  veterans  like  Al  Fontana  did  for  our 
countr*  in  World  War  n. 

Al  earned  five  battle  stars  and  a  Bronze 
Star — ■  real  record  of  courage  and  heroism. 

It's  i  great  tribute  to  his  wonderful  wife. 

^nd  their  two  sons.  Glenn  and  Eugene, 

Fontana  family  has  encouraged  Al 

years.  They  have  a  husltand  and  a 

they  can  truly  be  proud  of— a  person 

participated  in  a  myriad  of  activi- 

has  always  found  enough  time  for 

and  family. 

Despite  his  political  contacts  and  friend- 
ship with  virtually  every  VIP  in  New  Jersey, 
Al's  retnained  accessible  and  down  to  earth. 
He's  b^n  my  friend  for  years,  and  I'm  proud 
to  be  4ssociated  with  someone  with  a  heart 
who  r^lly  believes  in  helping  his  fellow 
workei  s. 


AMERICA  MUST  PROTECT  ITS  WA- 
TERS FtlOM  THE  THREAT  OF  IM- 
PROPERLY TRAINED  AND  CER- 
TIFIED MARINERS 


1^1 


N.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

I  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yoric  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  tq  reintroduce  a  resohjtkxi  express- 
ing ttie  supbort  of  ttie  House  for  ttie  Inter- 
natkxial  Convention  on  Standards  of  Training, 
Certifk»tk>nJ  and  Watchkeeping  for  Seafarers, 
the  STCW,  and  calling  upon  ttie  Senate  to  ex- 
peditiously ave  its  advKe  arxJ  consent  to  ratifi- 
catkxi  of  thai  ConventkMi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  introduce  this  resolution 
last  Octobe^  in  order  to  call  attentkxi  to  ttie 
need  for  the)  United  States  to  resume  its  lead- 
ership role  in  promoting  tough  intematkxial 
training  andi  certificatkin  standards  for  person- 
nel atxiard  {merchant  vessels,  paiticularty  oil 
tankers.  In  light  of  our  increasing  reliance  on 
imported  ol  shipped  here  aboard  foreigrh 
flagged  ves$els,  ttie  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  it  on  faith  that  ottier  natk>ns  ade- 
quately train  and  certify  ttieir  oil  tanker  person- 
nel. With  thousands  of  foreign-flagged  oil  tank- 
ers entering  our  waters  every  year,  it  is  vital 
ttiat  ttie  Unked  States  partKipate  in  efforts  to 
maintain  mliimum  qualifk^tkms  for  mariners 
responsit>le  for  assuring  safe  passage  of  ttiese 
vessels. 

Why  shoukj  ttie  United  States  ratify  the 
STCW? 

Full  parti^ipatkMi  in  the  treaty  woukJ  place 
ttie  United  States  in  a  stronger  positkxi  in  at- 
tempting toj  require  foreign  vessels  entering 
our  territorial  waters  to  adhere  to  tough  mini- 
mum personnel  standards. 

United  States  partKipatk>n  in  ttie  Convention 
woukJ  tielp  ensure  the  entry  of  American  ves- 
sels into  countries  partKipating  in  ttie  treaty. 
Some  countries,  including  S^n  and  Hong 
Kong,  have  threatened  to  refuse  entry  to 
American  ships  on  the  grounds  ttiat  ttie  United 
States  is  not  a  party  to  ttie  STCW. 

By  ratifying  the  treaty,  ttie  United  States  will 
improve  its  standing  to  require  ottier  countries 
to  report  on  ttieir  adtierence  to  the  STCW. 

The  Intematkxial  Maritime  Organizatkin 
(IMG]  is  expected  to  begin  proceedings  for 
renegotiatir^  the  STCW,  which  could  have 
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profound  ramifications  for  America's  mercharrt 
shipping  industry  and  the  marine  environment. 
Experience  with  other  treaties  indicates  that 
the  United  States  negotiating  position  can  bo 
significantly  weakened  wtien  it  has  signed  txjt 
not  ratified  the  treaty  under  consideration. 

Existing  Coast  Guard  regulations  governing 
vessel  crew  qualifications  already  meet  or  ex- 
ceed the  STCW.  The  United  States  only 
stands  to  gain  from  participating  in  efforts  to 
ensure  international  adherence  to  these  starKl- 
ards. 

The  recently-passed  Oil  Pollution  Act  corv 
tains  many  important  n>easures,  irx^uding  re- 
quirements for  double  hulls  and  improved  ves- 
sel comnwnications  equipment,  to  diminish  tfie 
chances  of  an  oil  disaster.  But  the  world's  fin- 
est equipment  cannot  prevent  inadequately 
trained  or  certified  personnel  from  making  mis- 
takes tfiat  lead  to  environmental  tragedies. 

With  America  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
than  ever,  it  is  time  for  tfie  Senate  to  act  on 
this  treaty  so  tfiat  the  United  States  can  more 
effectivety  guard  its  waters  from  the  risk  of 
poorly  trained  mariners  guiding  foreigr>-flagged 
vessels. 

Ratifying  the  STCW  woukJ  strengthen  the 
excellent  work  of  tfie  Congress  on  comprehen- 
sive oil  spill  legislatkKi  and  send  a  clear  signal 
to  tfie  world  tfiat  America  is  serious  atxMJt  pro- 
tecting its  coastal  environment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  as  cosponsors  of  my  resolu- 
tkxi,  which  wi  help  us  achieve  these  ex- 
tremely important  goals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  fire  service  does  so  much 
for  this  Nation  and  asks  so  little.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  honoring  these  real 
American  Heroes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NATIONAL 
FIREFIGHTERS  DAY 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  an  important  measure  to  honor 
America's  domestk:  defenders,  the  American 
firefighter.  The  bill  will  set  aside  Octofcter  8. 
1991,  as  Natkxial  Firefighters  Day. 

Tfiree  million  men  and  women  work  in  more 
tfian  32,000  fire  departments  across  the  nation 
to  safeguard  tfie  Amerk:an  pubic  from  the  rav- 
ages of  fire.  Frequently  they  do  it  for  no  other 
reason  than  public  service,  as  fuHy  85  percent 
of  tfiem  are  volunteers. 

Tfiese  men  and  women  place  their  lives  on 
the  line  every  day  to  improve  public  safety, 
and  tfiat  does  not  always  mean  putting  out 
fires.  These  men  and  women  are  also  the  first 
responders  to  natural  disasters,  airplane 
crashes,  and  medk^l  emergencies. 

Unfortunately,  firefighting  is  an  extremely 
risky  professkxi.  Each  year,  more  than  120  of 
ttiese  brave  men  and  women  fall  in  tfie  line  of 
duty.  Earlier  tfiis  month,  a  major  blaze  in 
Philadelphia  claimed  the  lives  of  three  such 
brave  individuals.  While  ttiere  remain  unan- 
swered questtons  atXHJt  tfie  cause  of  this  trag- 
edy, there  can  t>e  no  doubt  that  every  fire- 
figfiter  deserves  the  acclaim  and  respect  of 
Congress. 

October  8  will  maik  the  120th  anniversary  of 
tfie  Great  Chnago  Fire  of  1871.  It  is  appro- 
priate to  take  time  on  tfiat  day  to  recognize 
the  irreplaceable  servwes  performed  by  fire- 
figfiters. 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  J. 
WENDELL  MAPSON.  SR.— THE 
WORK  HE'S  DONE  SPEAKS  FOR 
HIM 

HON.  DONAU)  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  wish  a  man  wfio  has 
contributed  so  unrelentlessly  and  unselfishly  to 
God,  his  community,  and  his  teltow  man,  a 
happy  birthday.  I  had  that  opportunity  this  past 
weekend.  For  many,  birtfidays  come  and  go- 
years  passing  by — not  alk>wing  these  indivkJ- 
uals  to  stand  back  and  take  inventory  of  the 
contributions  they  have  made  to  the  worid 
community.  Not  so  with  my  esteemed  constitu- 
ent. Rev.  J.  Wendell  Mapson,  wfio  can  stand 
back,  with  pride,  year  after  year,  and  take  in- 
ventory of  the  servk»  and  work  rendered  in 
pursuit  of  making  "ttty  kingdom  come  *  *  * 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

J.  Wendell  Mapson  was  bom  in  Bullock 
County,  AL.  Being  converted  and  baptized  at 
tfie  earty  age  of  8  years,  Reverend  Mapson 
was  called  to  the  ministry  and  was  licensed  at 
age  14.  Since  1933,  he  has  served  as  pastor 
for  several  congregatkxis  around  tfie  country. 
He  is  presently  sennng  as  pastor  of  the  Mt 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  Newark,  NJ,  where 
he  has  been  tfie  pastor  for  43  years. 

The  objective  of  kingdom  txjikjing  here  on 
Earth  has  been  accomplished  by  Reverend 
Mapson  and  the  Mt.  Calvary  Baptist  Church 
tfvough  their  day  care  center,  apartment  com- 
plex, and  various  community-oriented  projects. 
It  is  also  apparent  t>y  counting  the  numerous 
awards  and  citations  bestowed  upon  him  tfiat 
Reverend  Mapson  is,  and  has  been,  using  the 
correct  road  map  of  life  to  ptof  his  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  ofustrytoliveuptothe 
theme  of  the  spiritual,  "Let  the  Work  I've  Done 
Speak  for  Me."  If  my  colleagues  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  Reverend  Mapson  person- 
aBy,  I  am  sure  they  wouW  agree  with  my  say- 
ing, "Reverend  Mapson,  your  work  indeed 
speaks  loudly  for  you,  because  it  is  through 
letting  your  light  shine  that  others  have  been 
saved." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
would  have  wanted  to  join  me  as  I  wished 
Rev.  J.  Wendell  Mapson  a  happy  birthday. 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 
REFORM 


HON.  DOUG  mtBim 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
tias  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  a  strong,  via- 
ble, and  actuarially  sound  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Program  (FCIPJ.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  the  FCIP  has  not  sen/ed  the  taxpayer 
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or  the  farmer  as  weN  as  it  shoutd.  Important 
reforms  were  inckxJed  in  the  1990  fann  bil 
that  shouM  improve  the  actuarial  soundness  of 

the  program  and  enable  it  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers.  A  viable  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram has  disproportionately  large  value  to 
Great  Plains  States  such  as  Nebraska  due  to 
the  greater  extremes  in  dimate  and  the  great- 
er likelihood  of  kx^alized  droughts  as  conv 
pared  to  the  eastem  Com  Belt  and  Soutfieast- 
em  States. 

The  March  13,  1991,  edrtorial  from  the 
Omaha  Worid  Herakj  indicates  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ed  KAad^ian,  is  a 
strong  believer  in  the  FCIP.  This  Member 
woukJ  like  to  commerxj  the  Secretary  for  his 
support  of  tfie  program  and  express  support 
for  the  Secretary's  efforts  to  further  in^irove 
the  FCIP  to  make  it  better  serve  the  needs  of 
farmers  and  taxpayers.  This  Member  submits 
tfie  following  editorial  for  tfie  Recxsro. 
Pull  Menu  for  Farmers  Is  Best 

Edward  Madigan,  the  new  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture. Is  apparently  a  l)ellever  in  federal 
crop  insurance.  He  said  he  will  emphasise 
that  form  of  protection  during  his  time  in  of- 
fice. Right  on.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Madigan,  who  spent  16  years  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  was  credited  by 
President  Bush  with  playing  a  leading  role  in 
the  writing  of  the  last  two  major  farm  bills. 
"Back  where  he  grew  up.  agriculture  is  the 
economy."  Bush  said  at  Madlgan's  swearing- 
in  ceremony  Tuesday. 

The  new  secretary  has  said  that  a  wide 
range  of  types  of  crop  Insurance,  from  the 
most  basic  coverage  to  Insurance  so  exten- 
sive that  it  "paid  even  if  all  you  had  to  claim 
was  hurt  feelings."  should  be  available  to 
farmers.  He  said  that  in  his  district,  insur- 
ance company  employees  were  trying  to  sell 
only  the  most  expensive  policies. 

When  the  provided  farmers  with  informa- 
tion on  Inexpensive  basic  protection  for  com 
and  soybeans,  participation  doubled,  from  40 
percent  to  80  percent  of  the  farmers  eligible 
for  coverage.  Madigan  said.  We  hope  that 
Madigan  has  a  chance  to  make  his  case  for  a 
crop  insurance  program. 

Such  a  program  allows  farmers  to  assess 
their  risks  and  protect  themselves  to  what- 
ever extent  they  wish.  One  farm  manager 
buys  extensive  coverage;  another  willing  to 
take  his  chances  would  not. 

Disaster  relief  is  a  different  question.  The 
knowledge  that  Congress  might  come 
through  with  relief  after  an  early  tr^ne.  or 
a  late  blizzard,  or  a  hailstorm  just  before 
harvest,  can  cause  some  people  to  take 
chances.  Disaster  aid  can  easily  become  a  po- 
litically motivated  give-away  program  in  the 
hands  of  Congressmen  approaching  an  elec- 
tion year. 

Madigan  has  the  right  idea.  Give  farm 
managers  a  wide  choice  of  crop  insurance 
programs,  from  the  most  fundamental  cov- 
erage to  the  broadest  possible  protection. 
Let  each  Individual  decide  what  is  best  for 
his  or  her  operation.  It  is  a  reasonable  sys- 
tem that  encourages  individual  initiative. 


THE  1986  TAX  REFORM  ACT 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 


I 
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islalion  today  that  would  correct  the  taxation  of 
rental  real  estate  under  the  passive  loss  rules. 
We  are  joirted  by  a  majority  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  over  200  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Our  bill  would  apply  ttie  passive  loss  rules 
to  people  in  the  real  estate  txjsiness  the  same 
as  they  are  applied  to  people  engaged  in 
other  Knes  of  business.  This  legislation  is  t>y 
no  wears  the  panacea  for  all  of  ttie  troubles 
currently  confronting  ttie  Nation's  real  estate 
markets.  It  does  represent,  however,  long 
overdue  tax  fairness  ttiat  would  help  to  place 
local  real  estate  markets  on  a  more  fun- 
damentally sound  footing.  The  legislation  also 
wouM  have  an  important  stabilizing  influence 
on  ttie  real  estate  k>an  portfolios  heU  by 
banks  and  other  real  estate  lenders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  the 
1986  Tax  Reform  Act  waged  a  well-Intended 
attack  on  real  estate  tax  shelters.  Ridding  the 
tax  system  of  unproductive  tax  shelters  was  a 
laudable  goal — one  ttiat  I  supported  and  con- 
tinue  to  support  However,  it  is  now  time  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  overreached  to  ttie  overall 
detriment  of  tfie  Natkxi's  real  estate  markets 
and  ttie  economy.  Ktow  is  the  time  to  correct 
our  mistake. 

Few  quarrel  with  ttie  view  ttiat  real  estate  is 
a  major  sector  of  ttie  U.S.  economy,  and  ttiat 
ttie  level  and  growth  of  activity  in  real  estate 
exert  signifk:ant  infkiences  on  productxx)  and 
income  througtiout  ttie  economy.  Yet  ttie  cur- 
rent passive  loss  rules  create  a  tax  liatiility 
ttiat  does  not  represent  the  true  econorracs  of 
a  diversified  real  estate  business.  In  stiort  in- 
come from  the  management  leasing,  develop- 
ment brokerage  and  constructkxi  of  real  prop- 
erty is  classified  as  active  income.  At  ttie 
same  time,  any  kiss  from  rental  real  estate 
ownership  is  automalKally  deemed  to  be  pas- 
sive. Because  a  passive  k>ss  may  not  tie  de- 
ducted against  active  income,  people  in  ttie 
real  estate  business  are  taxed  on  ttie  gross  in- 
come of  their  overall  real  estate  txjsiness  op- 
eratnns,  not  on  ttieir  net  income. 

This  is  unlike  the  tax  treatment  accorded 
any  other  type  of  American  txjsiness  operatkm 
wtiere  k>sses  are  considered  to  be  passive 
only  if  ttiey  are  derived  from  an  activity  in 
which  ttie  taxpayer  does  not  materially  partKi- 
pate. 

These  rules  are  clearly  arbitrary  and  unfair 
for  people  engaged  in  ttie  real  estate  busi- 
ness. More  importantly,  ttiey  are  also  heavy 
conlnbutors  to  ttie  mess  we  are  now  facing  in 
the  overall  economy. 

For  example,  ttiese  rules  discourage  people 
from  incurring  ttie  legitimate  costs  of  hokJing 
troubled  properties.  Why  continue  to  fund  ttie 
castvftow  shortfal  on  a  troubled  property  if  it 
is  not  recognized  as  a  deductible  cost  of  doing 
txoiness?  I  am  convinced  ttiat  these  rules  are 
making  property  workouts  much  more  diffKult 
to  achieve.  Ttiis  has  led  to  more  property 
being  owned  by  l^pders  ttian  ottienwise  would 
be  ttie  case.  Property  renovatfons  and  up- 
grades also  are  decouraged  t>y  the  current 
rties  helping  to  contribute  to  the  falling  values 
we  are  witnessing  natnnwkje. 

In  addWon  to  probably  increasing  the  num- 
ber o(  properties  that  are  deeded  back  to  lend- 
ers, the  current  passive  toss  mies  also  tend  to 
dacourage  people  from  purctiasing  properties 
already  held  by  financial  institutfons,  including 
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ttiose  ow^ied  by  ttie  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion. This  is  because  properties  owned  t>y 
lenders,  particularly  those  owned  t)y  the  RTC, 
typically  lequire  significant  costs  to  make  ttiem 
competitively  attractive.  Since  the  rules  pro- 
hibit a  tai  deduction  for  expenses  in  excess  of 
rents,  tha  rules  act  as  a  purchasing  disincen- 
tive.       I 

To  suramarize,  ttiese  tax  rules  have  created 
an  incenfve  to  unfoad  real  estate  and  at  ttie 
same  tinie  have  increased  the  diffkujity  in  find- 
ing ottiert  willing  to  hokl  it.  As  a  result,  ttie  na- 
tionwide deterioration  of  real  estate  markets 
and  values  has  t)een  exacert)ated,  the  pres- 
sure on  our  Nation's  financial  institutions  has 
been  magnified  arxj  the  exposure  of  liat}ility 
for  ttie  Natk)n's  taxpayers  has  been  Increased. 

We  nebd  to  correct  these  prot)lems.  But  in 
seeking  $  sensitiie  sdutfon  let  me  make  clear 
wtiat  ourilegislation  is  not  intended  to  do. 

First,  this  legislation  is  not  a  return  to  pre- 
1986  investment  incentives  for  real  estate.  Our 
proposal  does  not  reinstate  any  of  ttie  direct 
real  estate  tax  Incentives  ttiat  existed  prior  to 
the  1988  Tax  Reform  Act  The  bill  does  not 
propose  returning  to  accelerated  depreciation, 
or  altering  ttie  at-risk  rules  or  loosening  ttie 
construcfon  capitalization  rules  or  weakening 
the  indivkJual  minimum  tax  rules. 

Furttier,  our  legislation  Is  designed  to  apply 
only  to  ttiose  people  It  defines  to  tie  in  ttie  real 
estate  tHisiness.  No  benefit  is  provkied  to  doc- 
tors or  lawyers  seeking  to  invest  in  real  estate 
for  purpose  of  stieltering  ttieir  income. 

Finallyl  and  pertiaps  most  importantty,  our 
legislation  is  not  designed  to  encourage  new 
real  estae  development  in  ttie  country  nor  do 
I  believe  ttiat  it  woukj  result  in  and  of  itself, 
in  new  (tevekipment  What  primarily  drove  de- 
vetopmeht  in  ttie  1980's  were  excess  credit 
and  generous  tax  incentives.  Our  t>ill  woukJ 
have  little  or  no  material  impact  on  eittier  of 
these. 

Here  i^  how  our  tiill  woukJ  work. 

First  )an  indivkJual  would  be  required  to 
meet  a  ihreshokl  test  to  establish  tie  or  stie  to 
be  "engaged  in  ttie  re£il  property  txjsiness." 
Then,  a»d  only  ttien,  woukJ  tie  or  she  tie  al- 
fowed  toi  prove  ttiat  ttiey  materially  partKipate 
in  ttieir  iental  real  estate  activities.  The  mate- 
rial partibipation  test  would  be  ttie  same  test 
ttiat  is  rtow  set  forth  in  Treasury  Department 
regulations  for  indivkkials  in  ottier  lines  of 
txjsiness. 

An  inc^mdual  woukJ  be  treated  as  "engaged 
in  ttie  i6al  property  business"  If  he  or  she 
spent  at;  least  50  percent  of  his  or  her  working 
time  in  real  property  operations  and  spent 
rrxxe  ttiin  500  hours  during  the  taxalsle  year 
in  real  property  operations.  This  woukt  involve 
two  stra^htforward  definitions.  The  first  is  that 
"real  property  operatfons"  woukJ  mean  real 
properly  devetopment,  redevelopment  con- 
structioa  conversion,  rental,  management 
leasing,  and  similar  operations.  Ttie  second  is 
ttiat  "working  time"  woukJ  mean  any  time 
spent  pMsvkling  servKes  as  an  empfoyee,  sole 
proprietar,  S  corporation  shareholder,  partner 
in  a  paiinership  or  benefKiary  of  a  trust  or  es- 
tate. 

One  t)ther  ctiange  to  ttie  current  passive 
toss  mWs  would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  cfosely 
tieU  C  corporation.  Such  corporations  would 
tie  considered  "engaged  in  ttie  real  property 
txjsinesi"  if  one  of  two  alternative  criteria 
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were  met  b^  of  wtiKh  establish  ttiat  the 
stiarehokJers  at  ttie  corporation  are  in  ttie  real 
estate  businei  is. 

This  bill  wil  no  doutx  tie  judged  to  have  a 
revenue  cost|  associated  with  it.  While  I  am 
quite  prepare^  to  work  with  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry to  se^  a  commensurate  revenue  off- 
set, I  do  feel  ^t  some  offset  stioukj  tie  count- 
ed from  the  benefcial  effects  ttiat  this  legisla- 
tion would  hdve  on  ttie  costs  of  ttie  Nation's 
financial  instit|Jtlon  problems — it  woukl  encour- 
age property  ^>wners  to  tiokj  onto  and  workout 
to'outiled  properties  rattier  than  deed  them 
tiack  to  ttie  Render;  it  wouki  help  to  statiilize 
property  values  and  market  across  ttie  coun- 
tiy;  arid  it  wouM  remove  the  disincentive 
against  purctiasing  properties  hek]  t>y  financial 
institutions,    i 

I  am  also  ^igtited  to  note  ttiat  ttiis  legisla- 
tion has  the  united  support  of  ttie  many  real 
estate  industry  organizatfons  as  well  as  ttie 
U.S.  Chamtisr  of  Commerce.  Additionally,  as 
noted  in  coHiments  on  ttie  tiill  sutxnitted  t>y 
the  American  Bar  Association,  this  legislation 
is  consistent  yvith  the  original  thrust  of  ttie  pas- 
sive toss  rules.  That  is,  to  restrict  ttie  availatxl- 
ity  of  tax  fosses  from  activities  unrelated  to  ttie 
taxpayer's  primary  business.  Ttie  ABA  com- 
ments also  state  ttiat  ttie  tiill  woukl  not  result 
in  a  reinstatement  of  real  estate  tax  slielters. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  support  of  this  inv 
portant  legislation  and  to  work  for  its  enact- 
ment. Foltow^  is  the  text  of  our  legislation: 

;  H.R.  1414 

Be  it  enactai  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives af  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  subsection  (c)  of 
section  469  it  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  (relating  to  passive  activity  losses  and 
credits  limited)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  follcKving  new  paragraptis: 

"(7)  TAXPApTERS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY BUSiNEi  >8. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  en- 
gaged in  th(  real  property  business,  the  de- 
termination of  wliat  constitutes  an  activity 
and  whether  an  activity  is  a  passive  activity 
shall  be  nu.de  by  treating  the  taxtiayer's 
rental  real  property  operations,  undertak- 
ings and  activities  in  the  same  manner  as 
nonrental  t^de  or  business  operations,  un- 
dertakings, And  activities. 

"(8)     lNDIMIDUAL£     ENGAOED     IN     THE     REAL 

PROPERTY  BusmBSS. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (7),  anj  individual  is  engaged  in  the  real 
property  business  if— 

"(A)  such  Individual  siwnds  at  least  SO  per- 
cent of  such  Individual's  working  time  in 
real  proiwrtr  operations;  and 

"(B)  such  individual  spends  more  tlian  500 
hours  during  the  taxable  year  in  real  prop- 
erty operations. 

"(9)  Real  property  operations. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (8),  the  term  'real  prop- 
erty operations'  means  any  real  iroperty  de- 
velopment, redevelopment,  construction,  re- 
constnictioit,  acquisition,  conversion,  rental, 
operation,  ihanagement,  leasing,  brokerage, 
appraisal,  aad  finance  operations. 

"(10)  WORJINO  time.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (8).  tiie  term  'working  time'  means 
any  time  snent  as  an  employee,  sole  propri- 
etor, S  corppration  sliareholder,  partner  in  a 
partnershlpj  or  beneficiary  of  a  trust  or  es- 
tate. I 

"(11)  Closely  held  c  corporations  en- 
gaged IN  Tite  re.^l  property  business.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (7),  a  closely  held  C 
conmration  is  engaged  In  the  real  property 
business  if— t 
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"(A)  1  or  more  shareholders  owning  8tx>ck 
representing-  more  than  50  percent  (by  value) 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  such  corporation 
materially  participate  in  the  aggregate  real 
property  activities  of  such  corporation;  or 

"(B)  such  corporation  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  465(c)(7KC)  (without  regard 
to  clause  (Iv))  with  respect  to  the  aggregate 
real  projjerty  activities  of  such  corporation." 

(bXl)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  469(0)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Passive  Acnvmr  includes  certain 
RENTAL  AcnviTiES.— Except  for  rental  activi- 
ties treated  in  the  same  manner  as  nonrental 
trade  or  business  activities  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (7),  each  rental  activity  is  a  passive 
activity  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
the  taxpayer  materially  pcu^icipates  in  the 
rental  activity." 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  469(c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Material  participation  not  required 
FOR  paragraph  (3).— Paragraph  (3)  shall  be 
applied  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the 
taxpayer  materially  participates  in  the  ac- 
tivity." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1991. 


RECIPIENTS  OF  THE  1991 
BROTHERHOOD  CITATION  AWARDS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ac- 
knowledge the  National  Ck>nference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  [NC(DJ],  and  to  congratulate 
this  year's  recipients  of  the  Brothertxxxj  Cita- 
tion Awards. 

The  NCCJ  is  a  national  organization  dedK 
cated  to  promoting  goodwill  and  friendship 
among  all  men.  The  Lycoming  (bounty  chapter 
fosters  this  twnevoleiice  several  ways.  First 
and  most  importarrtty  is  the  recognition  of  per- 
sons who,  through  their  "community  service, 
volunteerism,  busir>ess  practices  and  philan- 
thropy," prove  themselves  to  tie  upstanding 
citizens  of  the  community. 

The  NCCJ  also  sponsors  and  funds,  via 
contritxjtiortt,  ttie  Lycoming  Oxjnty  Camp 
Cadet  Program.  This  program,  with  the  help  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  and  the 
Lycoming  County  Law  Enforcement  Associa- 
tion, offers  children  aged  12  to  14  to  experi- 
ence the  outdoors  and  gain  a  k>ve  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  environment. 

Finally,  the  NCCJ  sponsors  the  "Dreams 
Come  True"  program  which  grants  a  last  wish 
to  children  diagriosed  with  terminal  illr>esses. 

This  year,  the  I^CJ  chose  Dr.  Creighton  J. 
Hale,  president  and  cfvef  executive  officer  of 
Little  League  Baseball  since  1983,  and  Or. 
Charles  F.  Cipolla,  a  Williamsport  Pennsylva- 
nia surgeon,  as  the  1991  recipients  of  the 
Brotherhood  Citation  Awards.  These  awards 
are  "presented  to  two  outstanding  citizens  of 
our  county  in  recognition  of  their  many  years 
of  convnunity  sennce  and  their  commitment  to 
furthering  the  cause  of  brotherhood  in  our 
county." 

Dr.  Hale,  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
safety  equipment  for  youth  sports,  is  recog- 
nized as  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  growth  of 
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Little  League  BasetMN.  He  also  founded  the 
Little  League  challenger  dnnsion  for  disabled 
and  unfortunate  chikjren,  and  he  enforced  a 
drug  and  alcohol  awareness  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  helping  the  youth  from  my  district.  Dr. 
Hale  served  as  a  presidential  appointee  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  White  House  Con- 
ference for  a  Drug  Free  America.  Besides  re- 
ceiving this  honor.  Dr.  Hale  is  listed  in  "Arrwr- 
ican  Men  of  Science,"  "Who's  Who  in  the 
Easr  and  "Who's  Who  in  American  Edu- 
cation." 

Dr.  Cipolla  has  been  practicing  medicine  in 
WilliamsjxHt  for  40  years.  He  will  receive  the 
award  for  "his  contributions  to  the  community 
and  his  humanitarian  efforts  in  the  nrtedical 
profession."  Currently  he  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Surgery  arxj  the  American 
(College  of  Surgeons.  Dr.  Cipolla  was  presi- 
dent of  several  institutions:  he  served  two 
terms  at  the  Norlhcentral  Pennsylvania  (Chap- 
ter of  the  American  (DarK»r  Society,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  staff  of  Divine  Providence  Hospital, 
arxl  was  president  of  the  Lycoming  County 
Medical  Society.  Anxxig  the  awanjs  he  has 
received.  Dr.  Cipolla  was  presented  ttie  Out- 
standing Citizen  Award  by  the  Shrine  Club 
and  Knights  of  (Ddumbus,  and  was  named 
December's  Care  Physician  of  the  Month  at 
Williamsport  Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  obvious  that  these  gentle- 
men have  displayed  extraordinary  assistaiKe 
to  the  community  through  thex  selfless  efforts, 
volunteerism,  and  constant  dedk:ation  to  the 
people  they  serve.  They  touch  the  heart,  and 
the  soul  of  every  person  ttiey  meet— young 
arxJ  old  alike — arxl  they  inspire  these  people 
to  reach  for  their  goals  rw  ntatter  how  arduous 
ttie  joumey  may  be.  Both  Dr.  Hate  arxJ  Dr. 
Cippola  are  well-deserving  of  these  fine 
awards  which  represent  txottiertiood,  coopera- 
tton,  friendship  and  justKe.  I  encourage  both 
Dr.  Hale  and  Dr.  Cipolla  to  continue  their  fine 
efforts,  and  to  inspire  ottiers  to  folk>w  ttieir 
tead. 


JACKSON'S  BREAST  DIAGNOSTIC 
CANCER  CLINIC 


HON.  niANA  ROMimiNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  breast 
cancer  is  a  disease  that  kills  nearly  50,000 
women  a  year  and  affects  one  out  of  10  in 
their  lifespan.  Despite  the  ghastly  death  toll 
this  disease  claims,  facilities  and  programs 
dealing  with  this  cancer  are  often  unabte  to 
carry  the  demand  for  treatmenL  The  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital  has  resolved  to  combat  this 
problem  head  on  with  the  formatran  of  the 
Breast  Diagnostic  Cancer  Clinic.  This  prorras- 
ing  project  will  focus  on  cancer  preventkxi, 
eariy  detection  and  access  to  duignosis,  areas 
of  increasing  concern  to  tfie  Dade  county  area 
arKJ  the  Natkxi  at  large. 

In  ttie  words  of  Mariene  Rifkin,  vk»-presi- 
dent  for  quality  assurance  at  Jackson  Memo- 
rial Hospital, 

There  are  three  diseases  that  a  woman  has 
to  fear:  delay,  ignorance  and  confusion.  The 
common  thread  of  them  is  indigence. 
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The  Breast  Diagnostic  Clirac  is  designed  to 
circumvent  these  problems  and  provide  quick 
access  to  early  detection  and  treatment,  espe- 
cially kx  the  economnally  underpriviteged.  It  is 
widely  acknowledged  that  reduced  waiting 
times  and  effective  educatton  and  early  detec- 
tan  are  essential  for  promoting  women's 
health. 

The  Breast  Diagnostic  Clinic  will  ultimately 
benefit  more  ttian  Miami  area  women.  The 
program  is  designed  to  expend  from  breast 
cancer  education,  preventnn  and  dMgnostic  to 
a  general  woman's  health  center  emphasizing 
health  maintenance  and  eariy  delectkxi  for 
other  diseases.  The  protect  itself  is  devekjped 
to  be  an  exportabte  model  to  benefit  other 
communities  and  may  prove  to  be  an  impor- 
tant contributor  to  the  advancement  o«  wom- 
en's health. 

The  Breast  DiagnostK  Clink:  is  presently  in 
ttie  formative  stage  and  is  a  beneficiary  of  the 
leadership  provkled  by  ttie  Breast  Diagnostx; 
Steering  Oimmittee.  The  steering  committee 
is  an  enabter  for  the  Jackson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital staff  in  imptementing  ttie  txeast  cancer 
diagnosis  and  treatment  program.  The  com- 
mittee plays  an  important  role  in  assuring  fi- 
nancial siifjport  for  ttie  program.  Stanley  Tate 
and  Tanya  Dawkins  provkle  expert  guklance 
for  the  committee  as  co-chairs.  Ttie  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital  staff  has  contributed  ttie 
leadership  of  Mariene  Rilkin  and  Atex  Stoifi  to 
the  ciriK's  organizatxxial  task  force.  I  com- 
mend all  of  ttiese  dednated  and  professional 
indivkluals  for  ttieir  personal  commitment  to 
see  ttie  Breast  Diagnostic  Cancer  Ciiric 
ttvough  to  completion. 


THANKS  FOR  A  JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1966  in  my  first  term  it  was  my  privilege  to 
come  twfore  this  body  to  speak  atxxit  a  new 
self-help  program  being  launched— Project 
SER.  At  ttiat  time  we  knew  what  our  hopes  for 
ttiat  program  were,  but  little  did  we  know  the 
resourxing  success  ttiis  program  wouU  prove 
to  be. 

That  is  why  25  years  later  I  stand  here  be- 
fore you  to  commend  SER  on  its  accomplish- 
ments. SER  programs  are  providing  literacy 
and  job  skills  training  to  countless  commu- 
nities and  individuals  across  ttie  Natkm.  In 
turn,  ttiese  participents  have  become  more 
productive  and  contributing  members  of  soci- 
ety. And,  I  stioukj  point  out  SER  has  done  all 
ttite  wtiite  consistently  being  rated  as  a  cost 
effective  natmnal  program  t>y  ttie  Department 
of  Labor. 

SER's  motto  is  "Cultivating  America's  Great- 
est Resource:  Peopte."  It  is  exactly  that  atti- 
tude wtiich  I  feel  is  ttie  reason  for  ttie  success 
of  this  program.  From  day  one  ttiey  have  al- 
ways believed  wtiere  ttiere  is  a  wHI  ttiere  is  a 
way.  With  ttiat  in  mind  I  do  not  ttwik  there  tias 
ever  been  any  doubt  that  SER  was  destined 
not  only  to  realize,  but  to  exceed  its  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  lice  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  once  again  ttie  statement  I 
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made  before  this  House  on  June  15,  1966  in 
support  01  Proiect  SER.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  here  at  its  inceplion  as  well  as  to  be  a 
part  of  its  siver  anniversary.  I  whoteheartedly 
believe  the  next  quarter  century  will  prove 
equiNy  as  enriching.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late its  leaders  for  their  dednation  and  their  ef- 
forts wtiich  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  thars  been  achieved.  To  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  everyone  affiliated  with  SER— 
Jobs  for  Progress  National,  Inc.,  I  want  to  say 
thanks  fcx  a  job  well  done.  May  your  future  be 
as  brigM  as  your  past 

[From  the  Congressional  Record.  June  15, 

1966] 

New  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Americans 

Bilr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Speaker.  Recently  I 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  this  House  concerning 
the  problems  of  the  Spanish  speaking  people 
of  the  Southwest,  and  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations which  I  nuule  was  that  a 
unique  approach  to  job  training  and  place- 
ment be  undertaken  through  a  program  of 
self-help  called  SER— service,  employment, 
and  redevelopment. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  today  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Willard  Wlrtz.  and 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  jointly  announced 
the  funding  of  this  program. 

The  1-year  demonstration  grant  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit organization  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
LMtgue  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens— 
LUIjAC— and  the  American  GI  Forum  of  the 
United  States. 

Project  SKR  will  explore  new  approaches 
to  employment,  increased  earning  power  and 
Improved  living  standards  for  those  in  the 
Southwest  who  face  unique  problems  largely 
l)ecau8e  of  cultural  differences.  The  grant 
will  establish  a  single  centralized  regional 
service,  which  will  In  turn  provide  technical 
assistance  for  jol»-for-progres8  centers  in 
the  five  States,  each  programing  training, 
placement,  and  relocation  services. 

SER  will  provide  prevocational  guidance, 
remedial  education,  and  relocation  services 
for  the  Spanish-speaking  community  while 
assisting  States,  industry,  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  recruitment.  A  regional 
skills  bank  created  from  the  network  of  jobs- 
for-progress  centers  will  maintain  an  inven- 
tory of  professional,  technical,  skilled,  and 
semi-skilled  persons  for  employment 
throughout  the  flve-State  region. 

Relatively  little  specialized  service,  bilin- 
gual, and  culturally  oriented,  has  been  avail- 
able for  the  Spanish-Americans,  but  these 
centers  will  draw  into  manpower;  develop- 
ment, and  training  programs,  community  ac- 
tion programs,  on-the-job  training  projects 
and  prevocational  courses,  large  numbers  of 
persons  not  now  reached  through  more  con- 
ventional approaches. 

The  job  progress  centers  will  put  heavy 
emikhasis  on  communications  and  recruit- 
ment. The  Government  agencies  expect 
sharply  increased  utilization  by  Spanish- 
Ammricans  of  U.S.  Employment  Service  and 
other  facilities  through  their  close  coopera- 
tion with  SER. 

The  nonprofit  Jobe  for  Progress,  Inc.,  will 
be  governed  by  a  board  composed  of  rep- 
resenutlves  of  LULAC,  the  GI  forum  and  the 
Community  Services  Organization.  The  re- 
gional )>oard  will  be  enlarged  by  the  partici- 
pation of  other  local  service-oriented  groups. 
The  State  boards,  whose  programs  will  be  re- 
viewed t)y  the  regional  directors  before  fund- 
ing, will  include  represenutives  of  both  na- 
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tional  groi^ps,  local  organizations,  and  the 
persons  serted  by  the  projects. 

California  and  Texas  will  each  have  four 
Jobs-for-prop-ess  centers  under  SER  with  one 
center  planned  for  each  of  the  other  three 
States.  The  centers  will  be  located  in  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.;  in  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Anna,  San 
Diego,  and  the  bay  area  of  California;  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  in 
Corpus  Chifsti,  El  Paso,  Houston,  and  San 
Antonio,  T<x. 

The  timeiable  calls  for  program  and  staff 
development  during  the  first  4  months  and 
submission  of  State  proposals  in  the  fifth 
month  of  tHe  program. 

I  hope  thftt  this  is  but  a  beginning  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  is  needed  be- 
tween the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the 
Southwest  land  their  Federal  Government. 
Great  thln|rs  can  come  from  working  to- 
gether in  aispirit  of  harmony,  not  asking  fa- 
vors, or  special  treatment,  but  assuming 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  the 
Government  assuring  them  of  their  rights 
and  privllefes  earned  by  the  assumption  of 
those  respofisibllities. 

I  want  tt>  thank  and  congratulate  Sec- 
retary Wir^  and  Sargent  Shrlver  for  their 
aid  and  undbrstanding. 

I  want,  uso,  to  show  my  appreciation  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  has  al- 
ways been  <Jur  friend,  for  his  continued  inter- 
est in  our  broblems  and  assure  him  of  our 
support  an(|  cooperation  in  making  our  coun- 
try great  atid  prosperous  by  showing  our  re- 
sponsibility^, and  If  we  have  problems,  expos- 
ing them  is  a  mature  and  sensible  manner, 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  our  ancestry,  for  we 
cannot  and; must  not,  in  an  attempt  for  rec- 
ognition, djBobey  the  laws  of  this  country  or 
trample  ovfr  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  only 
by  patience  and  understanding  that  we  can 
help  ourselves,  and  Indeed  help  others,  wait- 
ing for  thelday  when  truly  every  American 
can  sinceriy  say,  "I  am  an  American  and 
every  othea  American  sees  and  considers  me 
as  such,  add  I  in  turn  see  him  in  the  same 
light."         ] 

Thank  yoli. 


JOSEPl  [ 
RAIK 


H.  FONTAINE  ATTAINS 
OF  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  JOHN  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IK  THE  60USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distiiiiguished  your>g  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  Jo- 
seph H.  Fontaine  of  troop  1 17  in  Warwick,  Rl, 
and  he  is  horxved  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigkHJS  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  [To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  r^iremerrts  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  whKh  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Natk>n,  citizenship  in  the 
worid,  safettr,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid.  ^ 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scput  must  demor^trate  participatk>n 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  servne 
projects.  H(j  must  also  demonsUate  leadership 
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skills  by  holdind  one  or  more  specifk;  youth 
leadership  posiqans  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  mart  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Joseph  H. 
Fontaine.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet  This  program  has 
through  its  80  yi»ars  hor>ed  arxf  enharx:ed  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
servne  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  wtwm  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  ttiat  Joe  Fontaine  will 
continue  his  puUk;  sen/ice  and  in  so  doing  will 
further  distingui$h  himself  and  consequently 
better  his  comi^nity.  I  am  proud  that  this 
young  man  undertook  his  Scout  activity  in  my 
congressk>nal  dstrict,  and  I  join  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  faiTMly  wtw  salute  him. 


IN  CELEBRA'nON  OF  THE  54TH  AN- 
NIVERSARV  OF  PUERTO  RICAN 
LEADERS! 


HON. 


IL  SERRANO 


I  OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOu4e  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
celetxate  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  first 
Puerto  Rican  elected  to  public  office  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Oscar  Garcia  Rivera,  Esq.,  was  elected 
assemblyman  in  the  State  of  New  Yortt  by  the 
14th  District,  at  that  tinie  Hariem,  on  March  7, 
1937.  I 

Bom  in  Mayaguez,  PR,  November  6,  1900, 
Oscar  Garcia  Rivera  was  raised  on  a  coffee 
plantetion.  As  «  young  man,  Garcia  Rivera 
demonstrated  talent  arxl  leadership.  He  was 
president  of  his  high  school  senior  dass  in 
1925,  and  exceled  in  his  studies.  After  grad- 
uatkHi  from  higli  school,  Garcia  canoe  to  the 
mainland  and  began  working  part  time  in  a 
factory  in  Brook^n,  while  he  continued  to  take 
courses  to  reach  his  goal  of  becoming  a  law- 
yer. He  applied!  for  a  job  at  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  obtained  high  recommendatk>ns,  and 
was  assigned  xp  the  post  office  in  City  Hall. 
He  quickly  became  very  involved  in  unkxi  is- 
sues, and  later  encouraged  the  establishnwnt 
of  the  Assodatjon  of  Puerto  Rican  and  His- 
pank:  Emptoyee^  wittiin  the  U.S.  Postal  Sen^ 
ice. 

Garcia  Rivera  attended  law  school  at  SL 
John's  University,  and  he  graduated  in  1930. 
Dedcated  and  committed  to  the  struggles  of 
pk>neer  Puerto  Ricans  and  HispariKS  in  East 
Hariem,  where!  poverty  and  discriminatkm 
were  rampant,  (Sarcia  Rivera  announced  pub- 
iKly  in  1937  thai  he  woukl  seek  a  seat  in  the 
New  Yori<  State  Assembly. 

In  March  of  the  same  year,  he  made  history 
by  btecoming  the  first  Puerto  Rican  elected  to 
publk;  office  in  the  continental  United  States. 
He  won  re-electbn  the  following  year  and  corv 
tinued  in  this  pott  until  1940. 

During  the  short  time  that  he  served  in  the 
Assembly,  Oscar  Garcia  Rivera  initiated  legis- 
\ation  that  offer»d  valuable  and  lasting  con- 
tributions to  his  Puerto  Rcan  community,  tt>e 
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labor  movement,  and  to  the  working  class.  He 
introduced  a  bill  guaranteeing  safeguards 
against  unemployment;  this  revolutionary 
piece  of  legislation  was  enacted  into  law  in 
February  of  1939.  Garcia  Rivera  defended 
minimum  wage  laws,  fought  for  regulated 
hours  of  labor,  worked  to  establish  tariff  agree- 
ments, and  most  importantly,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  protecting  the  rights  of  manual  laborers 
and  encouraged  workers  to  organize  them- 
selves into  active  unions.  He  also  supported 
the  campaign  which  estat)lished  a  law  which 
punished  lynching  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  legislative  career  of  Oscar  Garcia  Ri- 
vera erxJed  barely  3  years  after  it  began.  He 
returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  died  in  1969  in 
the  same  town  wtiere  he  was  kxxn,  Maya- 
guez. 

The  anniversary  of  Oscar  Garcia  Rivera's 
electkxi  as  the  first  Puerto  Rican  wtK>  attained 
a  public  offk:e  marks  a  proud  nxKnent  in  our 
history.  Despite  his  brief  career  as  assembly- 
man, Oscar  Garcia  Rivera  became  a  great 
leader  in  his  community,  creating  a  role  model 
for  young  people,  arxl  establishing  hope  for 
his  people  that  they  coukl  achieve  their 
dreams  in  the  United  States.  His  actions  trans- 
formed tfie  Puerto  Rican  community,  and  \m- 
proved  working  corxMkMis  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  share  this  tritxjte 
with  you,  wtiich  marks  the  t>eginning  of  Puerto 
Rican  leadership  in  New  York  arxj  ttie  corv 
tinental  United  States. 


A  STERLING  TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRED 
LT.  GEN.  BENJAMIN  O.  DAVIS, 
JR.  BY  GEORGE  L.  KNOX  m 


HON.  CHARIIS  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  are  mo- 
ments in  our  lives  wften  ttie  human  spirit  rises 
to  its  higt)est  potential  to  capture  the  full 
breadth  of  our  capacity  to  feel  arxl  express 
emotkMi.  Such  a  moment  occurred  on  March 
7,  1991,  here  in  the  Natton's  Capital.  On  that 
evening,  the  son  of  orw  of  this  Natton's  urv 
sung  war  heroes  stepped  before  a  mnrophone 
to  enshrine  for  us  ttie  poignantty  moving  life 
story  and  Herculean  struggles  against  racism 
wagisd  by  the  highly  decorated  retired  Air 
Force  Lt.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.  The 
attendees  at  the  Natfonal  Associatkxi  of  Black- 
Owned  Broadcasters  annual  dinner  heard 
George  Knox  III  reference  the  love  arxJ  es- 
teem shared  by  all  who  served  with  and  for 
General  Davis.  But  few  knew  as  they  wit- 
nessed this  extraordinary  testimonial  ttiat  this 
young  man's  fatt)er,  George  Knox  II,  had  per- 
ished in  an  accklent  while  flying  a  mission  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  His  fattier  had  served 
proudty  uTKler  General  Davis'  command  of  the 
now  heraktod  Tuskegee  airmen  who  have 
written  a  chapter  of  their  own  in  tt>e  history  of 
military  excellerKe.  George  Knox  Ill's  words 
are  a  menxxial  to  ttie  rch  traditton  of  service 
by  AtricarvAmericans  to  this  Natkxi's  Armed 
Forces  and  a  very  special  window  on  an  era 
wtiich  we  hope  has  passed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  tinr»  wtien  pelrtotism  has 
reached  its  finest  txxjr,  this  message  is  a  liv- 
ing yeltow  ribbon.  It  captures  for  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  one  man's  triumph  over  injustKe 
and  embellistws  the  history  of  America 
through  ttie  latwrs  of  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis, 
Jr.  I  am  honored,  as  ttie  ctiairman  of  the  Corv 
gressional  Black  Caucus  t>raintrust  on  veter- 
ans affairs,  to  share  this  wonderful  tribute  with 
you  and  the  people  of  our  Natton. 

Remarks  by  George  L.  Knox  m 

Honor  Is  a  powerful  word:  "On  my  honor" 
.  .  .  "My  word  of  honor"  .  .  .  "To  love,  honor 
and  cherish."  The  "H"  word  is  used  when  Im- 
portant, soul  touching  concepts  are  the  sul>- 
ject. 

Some  of  the  honor  phrases  are  burned  into 
your  mind,  phrases  like  "Duty.  Honor.  Coun- 
try." The  motto  of  our  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  even  if  It  was  branded  on  his 
l>ack.  could  not  more  clearly  have  defined 
any  man  better  than  it  does  Benjamin  O. 
Davis.  Jr..  Lt.  General  United  States  Air 
Force.  Retired. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  General 
Davis  for  a  lifetime  of  achievement— and  it 
has  t>een  a  life  ftUl  of  achievement.  In  talking 
about  that  life.  I'd  like  to  l>egin  in  the  mid- 
dle and  end  at  the  beginning. 

Starting  with  his  time  as  a  student  at  the 
Air  War  College.  Benjamin  Davis's  military 
career  was  typical— if  any  general  officer's 
career  can  be  so  described. 

Tours  in  Korea  during  the  conflict  there 
and  later,  Japan,  the  Philippines— twice— 
Taiwan,  and  Germany. 

Service  at  the  Pentagon  and  a  last  mili- 
tary assignment  as  Deputy  Commander  of 
the  U.S.  Strike  command  based  in  Florida. 

After  hanging  up  his  uniform  in  1970,  Gen- 
eral Davis  went  on  to  become  Director  of 
Public  Safety  in  Cleveland  and  eventually 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs.  After  his 
second  retirement.  General  Davis  nuide  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. As  a  primary  advocate  for  the  S5  mile 
per  hour  speed  limit  on  our  highways,  he 
may  be  credited  with  the  development  of  the 
radar  detector  industry — I  myself  own  two. 

General  Davis  is  the  son  of  an  Army  Offi- 
cer who  became  the  first  African-American 
to  win  a  General's  star.  Benjamin  Davis.  Jr., 
an  array  brat,  grew  up  on  and  around  army 
garrisons.  So,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  family  business  and  go  to 
West  Point.  That's  a  simple  phrase  of  toss 
off— "he  decided  to  go  to  West  Point"— but 
not  an  easy  task  for  any  person  to  accom- 
plish, given  the  rigors  of  the  appointment 
and  application  process.  For  a  black  man  in 
the  1930's  it  would  seem  almost  impossible. 
And.  the  "establishment"  did  its  best  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him.  Through  his  per- 
severance, he  won  admission  and  reported  in 
the  simimer  of  1932. 

I  have  been  to  West  Point  many  times.  Its 
imposing  buildings  on  a  Hudson  River  bluff, 
the  plain  where  the  Corps  of  Cadets  passes  in 
review,  the  cadet  mess,  the  Superintendent's 
offices,  the  lounges  and  conference  rooms 
looking  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  fortress.  . 
.  all  hung  with  flags  and  banners  celebrating 
glory  won  with  the  blood  of  generations  of 
men,  and  now  women,  who  have  passed  its 
way.  It  is  a  place  where  lifelong  habits  of  dis- 
cipline are  instilled  and  where  the  kind  of 
Iwndlng  necessary  to  develop  a  cadre  of  army 
officers  takes  place. 

One  would  expect  it  to  lie  a  hard  place. 
And.  it  is.  A  spirit  of  mutual  support  among 
the  cadets  helps  them  both  to  survive  and 
get  the  most  out  of  the  experience.  But,  Ben- 
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Jamln  Davis  was  silenced  at  West  Point.  "Si- 
lencing" at  the  Point  means  that  except  for 
conversations  necessitated  by  academics  or 
nfiilitary  training,  no  one  talks  to  you.  It  is 
a  hard  punishment  for  anyone  and  is  re- 
served at  the  Academy  for  those  whose  be- 
havior has  been  reprehensible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Corps,  bat  who  have  not  gone  far  enough 
to  have  been  dismissed.  And  what  was  Ben- 
jamin Davis's  transgression?  He  was  black. 

Nevertheless,  he  endured  that  treatment 
and  graduated  near  the  top  of  his  class  of 
1936.  Such  a  class  ranking  means  that  the 
newly  minted  Second  Lieutenant  can  choose 
his  branch  of  service.  General  Davis  chom 
the  Air  Corps  because  it  was  his  dream  to 
fly — but  the  Air  Corps  did  not  choose  Mm. 
Why  teach  a  black  man  to  fly,  if  he  could  be 
taught  so  difficult  a  task,  when  there  was  no 
unit  to  which  he  could  sul)eequently  be  as- 
signed. He  was,  instead,  shuffled  from  one 
duty  station  to  another.  aH\  of  wliich  were 
less  than  those  for  which  he  was  qualified  by 
training  and  temperament. 

However,  in  the  end  Benjamin  Davis's 
dream  defereed  was  not  a  dream  denied.  As 
the  winds  of  World  War  II  began  to  blow,  it 
became  clear  that  a  lot  of  things  were  going 
to  change  in  our  country.  Those  breezes  hit 
the  War  Department  when  President  Roo- 
sevelt instructed  it  to  form  a  squadron  of 
black  pilots.  In  an  institution  whose  oper- 
ational attitudes  towards  blacks  were  fixed 
by  otDcial  army  studies  concluding  that  we 
were  too  deficient  in  character,  intelligence, 
and  martial  spirit  even  to  be  foot  soldiers 
among  whites,  you  can  imagine  how  skep- 
tically was  viewed  an  instruction  tliat  one  of 
the  most  technically  demanding  of  military 
specialists  was  to  be  opened  to  ttsl 

The  Army  had  no  choice  but  to  comply. 
General  Davis  was  chosen  not  only  to  l>e  in 
the  Orst  class  of  Dying  cadets  but  eventually 
to  command  the  99th  Pursuit  Squadron. 

The  training  situation  was  difficult.  Their 
l>ase  was  near  Tuskegee  Institute.  AlalMuma 
then,  as  now.  an  oasis.  But  the  desert  was 
arid.  Local  attitudes  were  hostile  and  the 
base,  officered  by  whites,  was  tense.  Once 
again  Benjamin  Davis  prevailed  and  he.  with 
four  others,  were  the  first  blacks  to  win 
their  wings  as  Army  Air  Corps  pilots. 

When  sufficient  additional  pilots  has  been 
trained,  along  with  ground  personnel  to  sup- 
port them,  the  99th  was  sent  to  North  Africa. 
Its  first  missions  were  shaky,  to  be  expected 
in  a  unit  with  no  coml>at  veterans.  But.  it 
performed  well.  And.  despite  a  cretinous 
back  channel  attempt  to  declare  that  the 
"Tuskegee  Experiment"  has  failed,  the  ac- 
complishments of  General  Davis  and  his  men 
meant  that  more  and  more  black  pilots 
would  be  trained,  formed  into  a  larger  and 
self-sustaining  fighting  unit,  and  sent  back 
into  battle. 

As  commander  of  the  332nd  Fighter  Group, 
General  Davis  led  his  men  to  a  Qghtlng 
record  to  tie  envied.  While  I  cannot  take  all 
night  to  celebrate  all  that  they  did.  one  unit 
accomplishment  deserves  notice. 

One  of  their  often  assigned  missions  was  to 
escort  allied  bombers  who  were  trying  to  do 
to  the  German  war  machine  what  we  re- 
cently did  to  Saddam  Hussein.  The  escort's 
mission  was  to  protect  those  bombers  from 
attack  by  the  Luftwaffe's  best  fighters.  In  all 
of  those  escort  missions,  the  332nd  lost  not 
one  .  .  .  not  orie  .  .  .  Iwmtter  to  enemy  air- 
craft. However  much  that  achievement 
means  to  you  now.  it  meant  a  pile  to  those 
bomber  crews. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  men  under 
General  Davis's  command,  and  largely  due  to 
his  conmiand,  covered  themselves  with 
glory. 
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Alter  the  war,  the  entire  black  Air  Force 
moved  to  Lockboume  Air  Base  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  There  the  unit  stayed  until  President 
Truman's  Executive  Order  desegregated  the 
military  and  the  Tuskegee  Airmen  went 
their  separate  ways. 

The  roll  of  those  airmen  and  their  support 
groups  rings  with  names  you  all  know.  Cole- 
man Young,  Lee  Archer— America's  only 
black  "ace"— Percy  Sutton,  the  units'  intel- 
ligence ottlcer  ...  it  is  a  long  and  impressive 
list.  One  of  the  names  on  that  list  is  George 
L.  Knox. 

My  father  was  in  the  third  class  of  grad- 
uates. Through  the  Lockboume  days,  my  dad 
served  under  Benjamin  Davis's  conunand  for 
many  years. 

May  I  say  directly  to  you.  General  Davis, 
that  there  is  no  man  for  whom  my  father  had 
greater  respect.  It  was  a  respect  bordering  on 
awe.  Hell,  it  uxu  awe!  In  his  frequent 
reminiscences  about  you  over  the  years,  I 
could  see  the  value  of  good  and  caring  lead- 
ership to  men  who,  every  day,  put  first  their 
lives  and  then  their  self-respect  on  the  line. 

You  were  so  formidable  a  personage  that 
even  I  remember  you  from  Lockboume  and  I 
was  only  five  years  old  then.  You  have 
meant  a  lot  to  my  life  because  like  another 
of  my  generation  here  tonight,  Pierre  Sut- 
ton, we  learned  from  our  fathers  who  learned 
ftom  you. 

How  much  true  pleasure,  bow  truly  great 
an  honor  It  is  for  me  now  to  be  asked  to 
present  this  award  to  you.  I  do  it  for  me,  but 
I  also  do  it  for  my  father  and  in  so  closing 
one  of  my  life's  loops,  I  also  honor  my  iiarent 
to  whom  you  meant  so  much. 

General  Davis,  sir!  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Black  Owned  Broadcasters  is  proud  to 
present  you  with  its  award  for  Lifetime 
Achievement. 


SECRETARY  CHENEY  SHOULD  CON- 
SIDER OTHER  FACTORS  BEFORE 
CLOSING  DOMESTIC  MILITARY 
BASES 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  15  marVs 
the  deacfline  for  Cor>gressior^  disapproval  of 
the  Department  o(  Defense  selection  criteria 
tor  closing  and  realigning  of  domestic  military 
installations. 

I  have  frantdy  been  surprised  by  the  lack  of 
Congressional  comment  on  this  issue.  Let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  a  new  list  of  do- 
mestic bases  chosen  for  ctosure  will  be  re- 
leased by  Secretary  Cheney  on  April  15,  and 
the  selection  criteria  will  play  a  key  role  in  de- 
termining which  domestic  military  installations 
wil  be  ctosed.  I  speak  as  one  member  who 
has  some  concerns  about  the  published  cri- 
teria. 

I  do  not  envy  the  task  Secretary  Cheney 
faces  in  the  next  few  months.  Coming  off  a 
great  victory  in  the  Persian  Guff  over  Saddam 
Hussein,  he  stM  has  the  difficutt  task  of  de- 
fendmg  both  a  substantial  reductkxi  in  military 
expendKures  and  a  new  list  of  bases  targeted 
tor  ctosure.  In  effect,  those  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens wtx>  can  take  credrt  for  our  Gulf  victory 
may  end  up  being  doplaced  from  their  jobs. 

I  migM  also  add  that,  despite  the  pain  asso- 
ciated with  force  reductfons.  I  support  Sec- 
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retary  Cherry's  efforts.  For  the  benefit  of  our 
nation's  fiscbl  health,  military  reductions  are  a 
necessity.  ^id  with  force  reductions,  base  ck>- 
sures  must  foltow. 

However,  to  tt>e  extent  possible,  base  cto- 
sure decisions  must  be  made  on  objective 
military  con^lderattons.  not  subjective  guess- 
work, as  occurred  with  tt>e  1988  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Ctosure  Commisston.  That 
Commisstort  operated  from  a  highly  dut}ious 
set  of  assumptions,  and  then  veiled  its  work  in 
secrecy.  The  results — predictably— were  ques- 
tionable. 

For  example,  the  Commisston  rec- 
ommended ttiat  the  Information  Systenns  Conv 
mand  based  at  Ft  Huachuca,  AZ,  be  re- 
aligned to  ft  Devens,  MA.  The  Commission 
believed  th^  the  costs  of  such  a  move  couto 
be  recouped  within  6  years— thus  meeting  one 
of  the  crltena  established  for  the  1988  Com- 
mission. However,  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice—GAO-^nalysIs  later  revealed  that  ttie 
costs  associated  with  the  realignment  would 
not  be  recouped  for  at  least  40  years,  arx) 
possibly  200. 

Atttxxjgh  the  6-year  cost  recovery  require- 
ment has  t)#en  deleted,  the  1991  base  closure 
selection  citteria  closely  resembto  the  same 
criteria  use4l  by  the  1988  Commisston.  The 
1991  criteri4  are  as  follows: 

First,  ttie  current  and  future  mission  require- 
ments and  the  impact  on  operational  readi- 
ness of  th^  Department  of  Defense's  total 
force. 

Secorto,  the  availatxlity  and  condition  of 
land,  facilitias  and  associated  airspace  at  both 
the  existing  arxl  potential  receiving  locations. 

Third,  th«  ability  to  accommodate  contin- 
gency, mobilization,  and  future  total  force  re- 
quirements at  both  the  existing  and  potential 
receiving  locations. 

Fourth,  the  cost  arxJ  manpower  Implications. 

Fifth,  ttie  extent  and  timing  of  potential  costs 
and  savings,  including  the  number  of  years, 
beginning  w|ith  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
ctosure  or  r^ignment,  for  tfie  savings  to  ex- 
ceed the  coits. 

Sixth,  ttieleconomto  impact  on  communities. 

Seventh,  the  ability  of  both  tfie  existing  and 
potential  receiving  communities'  infrastructure 
to  support  forces,  misstons  and  personnel. 

Eighth,  ttie  environmental  impact. 

Despite  ttie  similarity  between  the  1988  and 
1991  criteria,  there  are  key  differences  t>e- 
tween  the  t>^o  processes.  The  most  dramatic 
difference  i«  that  the  1988  Commission  was 
charged  with  ctosing  tiases  during  static  force 
sti-ucture  requests.  In  1991,  the  justification  for 
closing  bases  revolves  around  the  fact  that 
ttiere  will  be  sharp  decreases  in  force  stoxjc- 
ture.  But,  the  1991  base  closure  criteria  do  not 
make  this  diferentiation. 

In  1988,  the  prevtous  Commisston  was 
ctiarged  witfi  actually  selecting  tiases  for  cto- 
sure from  t^  very  beginning.  However,  this 
year.  Secrecy  Cheney  will  devetop  the  initial 
selections  arid  ttie  new  Commisston  will  make 
■recommendations  based  on  that  list.  But  the 
probtem  reraains  the  same.  Because  the  1988 
and  1991  criteria  are  nearty  ttie  same,  ttie 
new  Commesion  will  have  to  apply  the  same 
kind  of  subjective  decision-making  as  dkj  the 
1988Comnissk)n. 
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I  say  sutijedlve  because  the  1988  and, 
thus,  the  1991  s  slection  criteria  are  full  of  anv 
biguities. 

For  exampte,  biterion  No.  4  mentions  "Cost 
and  manpower  implications"  But,  without  a 
clearer  definitioh  of  this  criteria,  the  1991 
Commisston  wil|  be  forced  to  draw  Its  own 
conclusions  abotit  "costs."  As  the  GAO  analy- 
sis of  the  1988  pommisston  revealed,  ttiere  is 
no  simpto  mettK)d  for  determining  costs  asso- 
ciated witti  closing  military  tiases.  Different 
commissions — or  commisstoners — couto  easily 
reach  different  condustons  when  using  cri- 
terion No.  4  to  assess  ttie  closure  or  realign- 
ment of  a  particular  base. 

I  mention  this  particular  criterion  as  an  ex- 
ample. None  of  the  other  eight  criteria  provide 
for  nxire  objectivity. 

My  real  hope  |s  that  Secretary  Cheney  him- 
self will  expand  on  ttiese  selection  criteria 
wtien  he  makes  his  initial  selection  for  ctosing 
arxl  realigning  domestic  bases  on  April  15. 
prior  to  Commission  revtow. 

One  suggesfon  for  accomplishing  this 
wouW  t)e  to  apply  measurable  weighted  stand- 
ards for  each  criterion.  I  know  from  the  final 
publication  of  ttie  base  ctosure  selection  cri- 
teria on  February  15,  ttiat  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  net  believe  ttiat  weighted  meas- 
ures can  be  devjekiped.  I  am  somewtiat  skep- 
tical ttiat  DOD  I  cannot  apply  some  form  of 
standard  measure  in  order  to  evaluate  ttie  net 
worth  of  a  milita^  base. 

I  wouW  furttier  suggest  that  Secretary  Che- 
ney took  beyond  missions  currently  assigned 
to  various  installations,  and  instead  took  at  ttie 
assets  at  ttie  installations  ttiemselves.  For  in- 
stance, a  partKtJiar  installation  whtoh  serves 
as  host  for  a  minion  that  Is  being  phased-out 
might  be  parttoilarty  suitable  to  receive  ottier 
missions.  The  overall  economk:  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  ctosing  an  installation 
nrxjst  be  considered,  not  simply  the  economic 
impact  of  closing  an  Installation  wtiere  a  par- 
ticular mission  will  be  phased-out 

Finally,  I  hope  Secretary  Cheney  will  take 
ottier  factors  in^  consideratton  ttiat  are  not 
menttoned  in  ttie  criteria.  These  factors  in- 
clude external  factors  ttiat  argue  for  or  against 
a  particular  baae,  such  as  weather  and  cli- 
mate, access  tp  training  ranges  and  unre- 
stoicted  flying  s^^ace.  and  ttie  potential  for  ac- 
comnxxJating  mdltiple  misstons.  These  factors 
impact  on  mobility  and  training,  whtoh  in  turn 
were  essential  elements  in  ttie  defeat  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Let  me  reemphasize  my  support  tor  Sec- 
retary Cheney  and  my  confidence  in  his  atiility 
to  select  ttie  appropriate  military  Installations 
for  ctosure  tiasid  on  our  Nation's  changing 
defense  posturej,  However,  I  wanted  to  raise 
these  concerns  with  ttie  selection  criteria  tie- 
cause  I  am  well  aware  of  how  these  same  cri- 
teria proved  to  be  inadequate  during  ttie  1988 
realignment  process, 
to  working  with  Secretary 


t>ase  closure  an<l 
I  k)ok  forward 


Cheney  ttirough  ttie  current  t>ase  ctosure  proc- 
ess. I  hope  he  will  conskjer  ttiese  additional 
factors  before  releasing  ttie  next  list  of  domes- 
tic installations  sjated  for  ctosure. 
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TRmUTE  TO  MANUEL  DAVILA 


HON.  CRAIG  nWMAS 

or  WYOMDJO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  all  of  Wyomirig  grieves  the  death  of  a 
tyave  Wyoming  son  wtw  gave  his  life  for  his 
country.  U.S.  Army  Spec.  4  Manuel  Michael 
Davila  was  killed  in  battle  February  27,  the 
last  day  of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Today,  March  13,  he  is  laid  to  rest  in  his 
hometown  of  GHIette.  Today,  Manuel  is  home 
to  watch  over  those  who  k>ved  him  arxj  the 
country  he  so  faithfully  served. 

Manuel  was  a  proud  sokjier,  a  patriot,  a 
man  of  great  horx>r.  His  family  says  Manuel 
k>ved  life.  His  family  treasured  his. 

Those  wtK)  have  never  lost  a  child  or  a 
brother  can  never  understand  ttie  Oavila  fami- 
ly's sorrow— words  fall  short  of  comfort  But 
know  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
extend  ttieir  deepest  gratitude  to  you  who 
have  ctose  and  wonderful  nwnwries  of  a  fine 
young  man.  And  may  Manuel's  strength,  pride, 
and  courage  be  carried  on  through  each  of  us. 

The  editor  of  the  Gillette  News  Record,  Ron 
Franscell,  wrote  a  touching  tribute  to  Manuel, 
capturing  ttie  essence  of  whiat  Manual  means 
to  Gillette.  WY,  indeed  all  of  us.  I  wouW  like 
it  submitted  to  ttie  Record  in  its  entirety. 
(From  the  Gillette  News  Record,  Mar.  5.  1991] 
Running  Between  the  Raindrops 
(By  Ron  Fr&nscell) 

War  defies  logic.  It  Is  a  random,  messy  hor- 
ror. We  can  no  more  avoid  beln^  touched  by 
It  than  we  could  run  l>etween  raindrops. 

Ah,  but  we  were  running  between  rain- 
drops, weren't  we?  The  community  had 
pulled  together.  We  took  comfort  In  the  low 
odds  of  a  soldier  from  a  small  town  on  the 
Great  Plains  dying  in  the  desert.  We  found 
coverage  and  sympathy  in  our  hearts.  Every 
day.  the  news  from  the  Gulf  was  good.  Cas- 
ualties were  miraculously  low  and  victory 
was  swift.  Then  it  was  over,  and  we  relaxed 
our  guard. 

Hadn't  It  all  added  up  for  us?  They  kept 
telling  us  that  no  news  was  good  news,  and 
when  the  war  ended,  we  were,  still  In  one 
piece.  As  a  community,  we  counted  our 
blessings  ...  we  escaped  unscathed  .  .  .  our 
soldiers  would  come  home  and  we'd  have  a 
parade  and  t>e  happy.  We  wouldn't  have  to 
feel  guilty  about  a  local  soldier  who  didn't 
make  it.  .  . 

So  our  guard  was  down  when  we  heard 
about  Manuel  Davila,  who  was  killed  in  the 
waning  hours  of  the  war.  Walt,  wasn't  It  all 
finished?  Hadn't  we  all  survived? 

Trying  to  step  between  raindrops,  we 
tripped  an  emotional  t>ooby  trap.  In  a  way, 
we  all  fall  victim  to  it.  I  never  knew  Manuel, 
but  he  was  from  my  town,  be  wsis  one  of  us, 
and  he  had  dreams.  In  that  way.  I  knew  him 
very  well.  You  know  him,  too. 

For  many  of  us.  the  dead  bring  memories 
alive.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  keep  those 
memories  alive.  ^People  who  didn't  know 
Manual  will  probably  erect  some  monument 
to  him,  and  that's  very  good.  Those  who 
knew  him  will  carry  silent  monuments  in 
their  hearts,  maybe  to  "the  l>oy  who  always 
smiled." 

But  whether  you  knew  him  or  not,  please 
remember  him.  War  may  t>e  random  and 
sometimes  senseless,  but  It's  the  living's  }ob 
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to  try  to  make  sense  of  it,  just  so  we  can 
continue,  maylw  even  learn  something  alwut 
life  from  death. 

Watch  over  us.  Manuel.  Help  the  raindrops 
fall  just  so. 


CHALLENGE  FACING  U.S. 
BUSINESS 


HON.  WmiAM  M.  niOMAS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ability  of  American  businesses  to  compete 
with  their  foreign  counterparts  is  one  of  the 
great  challenges  facing  U.S.  businesses. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  speeches  and  hear- 
ings in  Congress  about  intematx>nal  corrpeti- 
tiveness.  There  is  a  shortage  of  action.  As 
Congress  debates  what  shoukj  be  done,  we 
must  consider  reforming  IRS  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  impose  additkxial  costs  on  U.S. 
txisinesses  competing  in  the  worU  market- 
place. Congress  may  never  agree  on  a  com- 
prefiensive  program  to  help  ttie  United  States 
abroad,  but  we  may  be  abte  to  remedy  regula- 
tkxis  adding  to  problems  here. 

Last  session,  I  introduced  legislatkxi  on  ttie 
issue  of  the  alkx:atk>n  of  State  corporate  taxes 
tietween  U.S.  and  foreign  source  income.  A 
signifcant  number  of  txisiness  groups,  tax- 
payers and  associations  have  spoken  out  in 
support  of  ttiis  legislatkxi,  including  ttie  Na- 
tkHial  Governors'  Associatkxi,  ttie  Muibstate 
Tax  Commission,  and  ttie  FederatkKi  of  Tax 
Administrators. 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  ttiis  legislatkxi 
whKh  provkJes  ttiat  U.S.  corporatkxis  can  alk>- 
cate  deductkxis  for  State  and  local  income 
franchise  taxes  to  U.S.  source  income. 

Currently,  the  IRS  requires  U.S.  multinatkxv 
ate  to  allocate  a  portion  of  ttieir  deductkx)  for 
State  taxes  to  foreign  source  income.  IRS  reg- 
ulations on  this  matter  were  first  issued  in 
1977.  Then,  a  1979  revenue  ruling  interpreting 
ttiose  regulatkxis  hekj  ttiat  a  franchise  tax 
measured  by  income  shoukJ  not  be  alkxated 
to  a  foreign  source  income,  because  it  is  ttie 
cost  of  ttie  "privilege  of  doing  txislness"  in  ttie 
State.  However,  in  1987.  ttiis  ruling  was  re- 
versed, retroactively,  for  U.S.  corporatkxis 
and,  prospectively,  for  foreign  corporatkxis.  In 
December  1988,  the  IRS  proposed  new  regu- 
latkxis, retroactive  to  1977,  requiring  even 
more  extensive  alkx:atkxis  of  State  tax  to  for- 
eign source  income.  These  proposed  regula- 
tkxis have  been  severely  critk;ized  by  many 
taxpayers  and  States. 

The  IRS  positkxi  adversely  impacts  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  muttinatkxials  in  worW 
markets.  U.S.  corporatkxis  competing  with  for- 
eign corporatkxis  have  an  additkxial  cost  of 
doing  txisiness  tiecause  ttiey  are,  in  effect, 
unable  to  fully  deduct  ttieir  State  income 
taxes.  Their  foreign  competitors  operating  in 
the  United  States,  however,  are  generally  able 
to  otitain  a  fuN  deductxxi  for  State  taxes. 

The  IRS  positkxi  ateo  inequitably  subjects 
U.S.  multinatkxtais  to  inconsistent  taxing  re- 
gimes. States,  wtiKh  are  constitutkxially  pro- 
hi)ited  from  taxing  income  ttiat  is  not  attrib- 
utable to  in-State  activities,  believe  ttiey  are 
taxing  income  attrit)utat>le  to  in-State  activities. 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  this  positkxi 
in  the  face  of  taxpayer  challenges  to  State 
taxes.  The  IRS  position,  however,  is  ttiat 
States  are  taxing  foreign  source  income.  U.S. 
muttinatkxials  are  caugN  in  ttie  mkkSe.  Ttiey 
are  subject  to  State  tax  but  are  required  to  al- 
kx:ate  a  portkxi  of  the  tax  on  the  ttieory  that 
ttie  State  tax  is  on  foreign  source  income.  This 
inconsistent  treatment  is  unjustified  and  must 
be  resolved. 

The  problems  caused  by  the  IRS  positkxi 
are  parbculariy  acute  kx  taxpayers  with  busi- 
ness operations  in  States  using  a  factor  for- 
mula method  of  taxatkxi.  Corporatkxis  operat- 
ing in  these  States  have  higtier  after-tax  costs 
ttian  their  competitors  operating  in  ottier 
States.  The  IRS  positkxi  actually  discriminates 
among  States  based  on  their  method  of  tax- 
atkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  ttiis  week.  I  was  ds- 
appointed  to  learn  ttiat  ttie  IRS  had  finalized 
the  regulatkxis  on  this  issue  with  Mtte  mean- 
ingful ctiange.  The  IRS  ctiose  to  ignore  the 
major  comments  of  State  tax  administrators, 
multinational  corporatkxis,  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  many  other  groups. 

Ttie  legislatkxi  I  am  reintroducing  today 
solves  the  problems  created  by  the  IRS  posi- 
tkxi by  provktng  ttiat  all  deductkxis  for  State 
and  kx^  corporate  income  and  franctiise 
taxes  are  alkx:ated  to  U.S.  source  income  for 
foreign  tax  credit  purposes.  The  legisiatkxi 
wiN,  in  effect,  give  a  full  deductkxi  for  State 
corporate  income  taxes,  relieve  ttie  inequity  of 
subjecting  taxpayers  to  inconsistent  taxing  re- 
gimes, arxJ  improve  ttie  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  multinationiate. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ARSENAL 


HON.  PAinCIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
sutxnit  legisiatkxi  that  turns  ttie  comer  on  a 
complex  military  environmental  restoratkxi 
project  In  Cokxado:  ttie  Rocky  Mountain  Arse- 
nal. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  Natkxial 
Urban  Wiklife  Refuge  Act  woukj  transfer  title 
of  27  square  miles  of  land  just  northeast  of 
Denver,  CO,  from  ttie  U.S.  Army  to  ttie  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of 
ttie  Interior  wouU  be  ctiarged  to  administer 
land,  water,  and  wikjiife  ttiere  in  accontance 
with  applcable  wikHife  refuge  management 
laws.  It  wouU  tie  up  to  ttie  Interior  Department 
to  determine  compalibte  recreatkxi  opportuni- 
ties, ways  to  provkto  interpretive  dnpiays  of 
ttie  land  and  the  wikNife,  and  meltiods  to  pro- 
vkle  access  to  the  scientifk:  knowledge  gained 
from  environmental  restoratkxi  worit  taking 
place  ttiere. 

Ttie  Arniy  will  still  be  left  with  ttie  overall  re- 
sponsibility of  ttie  massive  cleanup  required 
on  ttie  land.  Much  of  RMA  is  uncontaminated. 
But  deanup  of  the  sites  that  do  have  struc- 
tural, soil,  or  ground  water  contaminatkxi  wi 
still  be  under  the  ongoing  RI/FS  process.  \j- 
abiKty  txith  during  and  after  ttie  cleanup  wiM 
remain  with  the  U.S.  Army.  And  the  highest 
priority  during  ttie  cleanup  ahead  wil  still  be  to 
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protect  the  human  health  and  the  environment 
of  residents  arourxj  the  arsenal. 

NoMng  in  the  bill  should  give  anyone  rea- 
son to  worxler  if  it  win  direct  ongoing 
endangerment  assessments  or  make  any  de- 
cisions on  how  clean  the  arsenal  should  be. 
Two  years  ago  I  submitled  an  amerxlment  that 
to  some  tied  the  issue  of  open  space  preser- 
vation to  a  diminished  degree  of  cleanup.  My 
intent  then  was  to  lead  a  cheer  for  the  concept 
of  open  space  arvj  to  send  a  message  to  key 
players  in  dearujp  negotiations  of  my  increas- 
ing irrpatience  at  the  lack  of  progress. 

This  language  makes  no  effort  to  tie  to- 
getfier  anything.  It  is  a  reflection  from  every 
comer  of  the  State  tfiat  ttie  natural,  cultural, 
and  historic  wealth  on  an  Inactive  chemical 
munitions  and  pesticide  production  site  should 
be  preserved  for  all  to  enjoy. 

The  bin  reminds  us  what  past  value  we 
gave  to  the  land.  What  used  to  be  virgin  prai- 
rie became  homesteaders'  farms,  tt>en  a 
chemical  weapon  plant,  then  a  commerdal 
pesticide  plant,  then  a  pdbkc  health  hazard, 
then  a  monunwntal  cleanup  site.  Now  we  for- 
mally implement  an  exciting  future  land  value. 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  tiecause  so  much 
txjffer  land  was  required  for  Its  dangerous  mis- 
sion, became  home  to  an  astonishingly  di- 
verse and  healthy  ecosystem  of  indigenous 
wikMe.  Deer,  tnkj  eagle,  hawk,  coyote,  badg- 
er, rabbit,  fish,  waterfowl  all  thrive  within  a 
major  metropolitan  area.  It  is  a  rare  treat  for 
the  thousands  wtx>  have  already  toured  tfie 
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It  is  now  time  to  protect  this  natural  asset 
and  to  formaHy  remember  how,  despite  our- 
selves, it  came  to  be.  After  all,  we  wouM  not 
have  an  abundant  wikHife  habitat  were  it  not 
for  the  protectkxi  cherracal  weapon  production 
gaveiL 

We  have  been  telling  ourselves  for  years 
about  wfiat  an  environmental  eyesore  ttie 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  is.  How  on  the  verge 
of  monumental  environmental  restoration 
work,  we  can  begin  to  focus  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  Urban  WikJiife  Refuge  as  a 
way  to  showcase  the  wikllife  and  explain  wfry 
it  is  here.  Ttiafs  fuming  a  big  comer. 


CORPORATE-OWNED  LIFE 
INSURANCE 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OPCONNKCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13. 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
intoodudng  a  bil  to  curtail  certain  practices  in 
the  development  at  corporate-owned  life  insur- 
ance which  may  be  deemed  to  be  excessive 
in  tarms  of  fradttnnal  COLI  products. 

The  first  newty  developed  product  ntakes 
UM  of  artifKiaNy  high  interest  rates  and  k>w 
cash  payments  to  create  a  heavily  tax  advan- 
taged product  designed  to  deal  with  postretire- 
ment  mednal  benefits.  The  secorx)  product  is 
ao-calad  janitor  insurance,  where  a  company 
■legedhf  inures  al  or  most  of  its  emptoyees, 
induing  ttw  janilor,  in  order  to  generate  tax- 
Irae  fkjndt  with  which  to  pay  retirement  income 
to  the  company's  senior  officers.  While  I  firmly 
beieve  in  the  appropriateness  of  corporate- 
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owned  lifeh  insurance,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  polKies  have  taken  advantage  of  nomial 
rules  governing  COLI  in  order  to  create  unduly 
tax-advantaged  products. 

The  first  problem  results  from  tfie  ability  of 
a  company  to  charge  1  percentage  point  more 
on  policy  loans  than  they  credit  on  borrowed 
anxxints  ol  cash  value,  thereby  alkiwing  k>an 
rates  greaty  in  excess  of  the  cunent  cost  of 
mortey  on  the  open  market.  Since  the  spread 
is  1  perce^  regardless  of  the  interest  rate,  it 
does  not  matter  to  tfie  insurance  company  nor 
to  the  polityholder  at  wfiat  level  the  interest 
rates  are  set.  However,  the  taxpayers  because 
of  the  inflated  interest  deduction,  are  financing 
the  cost  of  the  polk:yhokler's  insurance  protec- 
tion whk;h  is  normally  nondeductible.  To  cor- 
rect this  pfoblem,  this  legislation  sets  a  limit 
on  deduct!^  policy  k>an  interest  so  that  only 
interest  that  reflects  the  competitive  cost  of 
money  on  fhe  open  market  may  be  deducted. 
This  is  acoomplished  by  establishing  a  starxl- 
ard  already  used  by  the  insurance  irxJustry, 
and  eliminating  the  ability  to  make  a  distinction 
between  borrowed  arxj  unborrowed  funds. 
This,  in  effect,  limits  the  deductible  interest  to 
an  amountthat  is  atwut  the  same  as  the  mar- 
ket cost  of  money. 

The  sec^  problem  is  related  to  the  first.  It 
is  the  use  |of  ttiis  inflated  internally  generated 
money  to  hieet  the  requirements  of  tfie  four 
out  of  sev^  rule,  which  shouM  be  met  from 
polKyhoklar  money  rather  tfian  tax-defen-ed 
money  generated  within  ttie  polk;y.  To  address 
this  problem,  the  legislation  limits  the  amount 
of  the  four  premiums  that  can  be  paid  with  any 
kind  of  p)olicy-generated  funds. 

Third,  to  address  ttie  problem  of  janitor  in- 
surance, efnptoyees  wtx>  are  going  to  be  in- 
sured must,  under  tfiis  legislatton,  be  notified 
by  tf>eir  emptoyers  of  this  fact,  and  given  ttie 
opportunity  to  refuse.  Also,  if  the  business  is 
going  to  be  the  tieneficiary  of  ttie  life  insur- 
ance policy  txjt  purchases  the  Insurance  pur- 
suant to  a  funded  or  unfunded  plan  of  enr>- 
ptoyee  con^nsation  or  benefits,  then  the  env 
ptoyee  wh4  is  Insured  must  also  partKipate  at 
the  appropiate  time  in  the  employee  benefit 
plan  ttiat  the  life  insurance  is  helping  to  make 
possible.  While  some  argue  that  this  type  of 
insurance  is  not  actually  sold,  this  proviskin 
will  make  sure  that  wtien  a  business  uses  life 
insurance  to  legitimately  provide  for  its  em- 
ptoyees,  then  each  and  every  emptoyee  that  is 
covered  by  a  life  insurance  policy  must  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  those  t)enefits  when,  usually 
at  retirement,  ttie  time  arrives.  However,  ttiis 
participatior  requirement  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  insurarwe  arrangements  whKh  are 
not  being  «sed  to  fund  any  plan  of  emptoyee 
compensation  or  benefits,  such  as  key-man 
polcies  or  buy-sell  arrangements. 

This  legiilatton  is  identnal  to  that  introduced 
by  Senator  Pryor  (S.  632)  on  March  12.  As 
ttie  Senator  indk^ated  in  his  remarks,  I  too  be- 
lieve the  piactices  addressed  in  this  legislation 
are  such  titat  the  effective  date  shouM  remain 
date  of  introductton  rattier  than  date  of  com- 
mittee action  as  is  often  the  case. 

The  effective  date  of  my  bill  is  for  contracts 
purchased  on  or  after  today,  March  13,  1991. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  practk»s  kJenti- 
fied  in  this  legislatkxi  will  be  eliminated  ttiis 
year.         , 


UMI 
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DISCRIMINATORY  PASSIVE  LOSS 
RULES  T)  TODAY'S  REAL  ES- 
TATE OWlfERS 

HON.  mum  M.  nioMAS 

OF 
IN  THE  HOI  SE 


OP  CAUFORNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  THOMAS;  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  tocby  to  join  in  reintroducing  legis- 
lation to  resolvt  ttie  serious  problems  inflk:ted 
upon  real  estate  owners  and  the  economy  by 
today's  discriminatory  passive  k}ss  rules. 

Since  1986,  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  passive  toss  rules.  I  was  fearful  that  ttie 
type  of  tax  discrimination  caused  toy  ttie  rules 
was  more  than  an  attack  on  tax  shelters.  I 
was  aiso  concerned  that  the  arbitrary  treat- 
ment accorded  real  estate  professk>nals  by 
ttie  mles  wouki  have  negative  effects  on  prop- 
erty values,  lenders,  and  the  overall  economy. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  my  fears  have  come 
to  pass.  A  serfous  downturn  in  tiousing  and 
real  estate  markets  began  shortly  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Ad  Property 
values  were  adversely  affected  by  tfiat  act, 
creating  problefns  for  lending  Institutions  tfiat 
might  otfienwise  be  in  relatively  good  financial 
condKion. 

I  have  worked  ctosely  with  the  real  estate 
indi^try  since  1986  to  develop  meaningful  leg- 
islatton  to  conect  ttie  worst  aspects  of  the 
rules.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  original 
legislatton  tiacK  in  1987  to  establish  a  "mate- 
rial participant"  category  for  real  estate  profes- 
skinals  has  served  as  the  basis  for  the  legisla- 
tkxi we  are  introducing  today.  Today's  txll  rep- 
resents a  consensus  approach  to  the  prot> 
lems  created  t)y  ttie  passive  toss  rules,  one 
that  is  supported  by  all  of  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry groups.  ' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ttie  passive  loss  rules 
need  to  be  revised.  The  rules  discriminate 
against  someoae  wtio  happens  to  make  their 
living  in  ttie  real  estate  txjsiness.  Ttieir  in- 
tended effect,  ihat  of  reducing  tax  shelter  is 
one  ttiat  many  Support.  However,  the  way  ttie 
current  rules  aiis  written,  taxpayers  in  ttie  real 
estate  business  may  not  offset  losses  and 
credits  from  rental  estate  against  any  income, 
including  ttieir  real  estate  income  such  as 
management  or  development  fees.  This  is  a 
tax  on  the  gross  income  of  ttiose  in  real  estate 
business.  All  ottier  businesses  are  taxed  on 
ttie  net  income  from  all  their  operattons. 

Tfie  rules  leave  two  taxpayers  working  ttie 
same  hours,  making  tfie  same  kinds  of  deci- 
stons  and  carrying  on  the  same  types  of  busi- 
ness activities  with  vastly  different  tax  treat- 
ment because  one  happens  to  be  involved  in 
the  rental  real  estate  business.  This  arbitrary 
tax  treatment  warrants  our  immeduite  atten- 
tton. 

Our  legislati^  woukj  allow  taxpayers  erv 
gaged  in  the  real  property  business  to  prove 
that  they  are  material  participants  in  their  rent- 
al real  estate  activities.  These  taxpayers  wouM 
use  the  same  material  partKipant  test  cur- 
rently used  by  all  other  taxpayers.  Only  tfx>se 
in  ttw  real  estate  business  woukJ  qualify  for 
ttie  standards  ttie  bill  creates. 

This  is  an  irnportant  reform  proposal  and 
one  that  is  strongly  supported  by  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  light  of  the 
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importance  of  making  the  tax  system  neutral 
witti  respect  to  different  types  of  investment,  I 
hope  we  can  move  ttie  bill  forward  this  year. 


MAINTAIN  UNITED  STATES  SUP- 
PORT OF  ISRAEL  DURING  THE 
QUEST  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  lost  in  the  eu- 
phoria of  the  end  of  the  Persian  Guff  war  are 
ttie  deep  questions  ttiat  remain  in  tt)e  quest 
for  peace  in  tfie  Mkldto  East  Ttiere  is  no 
doubt  the  travels  of  Secretary  James  Baker 
are  to  be  commerxJed.  The  Secretary,  as  di- 
rected by  PreskJent  Bush,  has  moved  swiftly 
through  tfw  troubled  regkxi,  offering  solutkKts 
to  problems  that  are  hundreds  of  years  oM. 
For  ttiis  effort,  tne  Secretary  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded. However,  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  Israel  may  emerge  the  loser  of  the  Iraq  in- 
vaskm  of  Kuwait 

There  is  no  questkm  that  linking  the  Pal- 
estinian questk)n  to  ttie  defeat  of  Iraq  has  ma- 
terialized. I  am  deeply  distrubed  that  the  term 
"tarxj  for  peace"  keeps  appearing  during  Sec- 
retary Baker's  trip.  To  resort  to  this  dlpk>macy 
will  result  in  a  serious  setback  in  our  relatk>ns 
wHh  Israel  and  will  cast  us  as  an  intemational 
hypocrite.  If  larxJ  for  peace  Is  the  operative  of 
ttie  region,  ttien  it  woukJ  be  consistent  with 
tturt  polcy  to  simply  attow  Iraq's  march  into 
Kuwait.  Peace  coukl  have  no  doubt  t>een 
maintained  If  Iraq  was  not  confronted  in  its 
quest  for  land.  To  alk>w  Iraq  to  take  Kuwait  in 
the  name  of  peace  is  no  doubt  a  scam.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  asking  Israel  to  relinquish 
land  to  a  people  who  cheered  the  bombard- 
ments of  Tel  Aviv. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  we  debated  in  ttiis  chamber  a  resolutnn 
that  stated  tfiat  every  country  has  a  right  to 
defend  itself  arxl  Israel  is  no  exceptkxi.  While 
Israel  had  sfx>wn  great  restraint  I  supported 
her  right  to  retaliate.  There  is  no  questmn  that 
havirig  absortwd  a  first  strike,  Israel  was  in  a 
positkxi  not  only  to  shieW  her  borders,  txjt  to 
counter  Saddam's  missile  assaults  in  a  way 
she  sees  fit. 

Israel,  however,  dkf  not  launch  any  retalia- 
tory strike.  Instead,  Israel  stayed  on  the  skJe- 
knes:  not  out  of  choice,  but  to  maintain  the 
Arab  alliarKe  ttiat  Presklent  Bush  so 
masterfull  tailored.  Ttiere  is  no  doubt  ttiat  wittv 
out  the  restraint  of  Israel,  the  politnal  nature  of 
the  alliance  woukJ  have  been  In  jeopardy.  Had 
the  aliance  broken,  I  ttwik  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
we  wouM  still  be  in  a  fight  to  eradnate  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  is  once  again  under  fire. 
Sfie  is  facing  a  regnn  resentful  of  her  sov- 
ereignty and  freedoms.  Since  her  existence 
nearly  50  years  ago,  Israel  has  been  the  only 
exanrple  of  democracy  in  a  regkxi  torn  t>y  hate 
and  terrorism.  The  Palestinian  Uberation  Or- 
ganizatkNi,  wtio  has  never  exhibited  legitimate 
leadership,  is  now  thrust  to  the  forefront  as  a 
player  for  peace.  This  is  the  same  PLO  that 
so  warmly  embraced  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
same  PLO  that  playfully  carried  mock  SCUD 
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missiles  through  the  streets  in  support  of  the 
Iraqi  delator.  To  permit  the  PLO  to  play  an  in- 
tegral role  in  this  peace  process  is  akin  to  let- 
ting Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  act  as  a  marriage  courv 
sekx.  Put  simply,  the  PLO  cannot  be  trusted. 

I,  like  all  oltiers  in  this  House,  kx)k  forward 
to  a  peace  in  the  MkkSe  East  that  is  tong  last- 
ing and  prosperous.  However,  no  peace  can 
be  attained  at  the  expense  of  Israel.  No  peace 
can  be  awarded  at  a  cost  to  a  people  wtio,  for 
over  6  weeks,  donned  gas  masks  night  after 
night 

Mr.  Speaker,  forging  peace  in  the  MkkJie 
East  is  an  enormous  task.  I  t>elieve  ttie  United 
States  is  equal  to  this  task.  However,  it  is 
paramount  that  Israel,  no  matter  wtiat  pro- 
posal is  put  on  the  table,  is  recognized  and  al- 
lowed to  maintain  her  borders  and  right  of  self 
determinatton. 


A  MILESTONE  FOR  THE  CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY  INSTITUTE  OF  TOXI- 
COLOGY 


HON.  DAVID  L  PRICE 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize ttie  Chemkal  Industry  Institute  of  Toxi- 
cotogy  [CUT],  a  nonprofit  toxkx>iogy  research 
institute  based  in  North  Carolina's  Research 
Triangle  Park. 

In  this  era  of  tieightened  environmental  corv 
cem,  it  is  critwal  to  devetop  the  scientifk;  tools 
we  need  to  evaluate  potential  health  risks  of 
chemKals,  pharmaceuticals,  and  consumer 
products.  CUT  is  devoted  to  ttiat  cause,  and  is 
working  hard  to  protect  publK  health  and 
safety. 

Ttie  institute  is  devekiping  the  scientific 
base  for  understanding  potential  human 
health  risks  posed  t>y  exposure  to  ctiemk^s, 
phanTiaceutk:als,  and  consumer  products.  By 
integrating  nrxilecular,  cellular,  animal  and 
human  toxk^  data,  CUT  researchers  are  de- 
vetoping  more  reliatjie  mettwds  for  assessing 
and  predating  exposure-related  health  effects. 

CIITs  S16  miHkxi  budget  is  funded  entirely 
by  industry,  and  is  supported  by  50  compa- 
nies. The  Ctorox  Co.  recently  became  the  50th 
member  of  CUT,  joining  an  impressive  list  of 
companies  working  to  make  ttieir  products 
safer  and  more  effective. 

In  its  15  years,  CUT  has  emerged  as  a  lead- 
er in  ttie  devetopment  to  the  bask;  science  of 
human  toxk:  risk  assessment  I4ew  methods 
devetoped  by  CUT  have  been  adopted  by 
many  latx>ratories  across  the  country  and  the 
world.  Ttiis  is  truly  science  in  ttie  pubfcc  inter- 
est, and  t  want  to  commend  CUT  for  playing 
such  a  vital  role  in  our  Natton's  putiUc  health. 


THE  BIOTECHNOLOGY  PATENT 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  RKX  BOUCHER 

OF  VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.    BOUCHER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the    Bk>- 
technotogy   Patent   Protectmn   Act  of   1991, 
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whKh  I  am  introducing  today,  w«  strengthen 
the  protectton  afforded  to  products  produced 
through  bwtechnotogy  and  stimulate  devetop- 
ment of  new  drugs  ttvough  ttiis  innovative 
process.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaMomia.  Mr.  Moortiead,  and  19 
of  our  colleagues  in  offering  ttiis  measure. 

The  legislatton  is  a  response  to  the  impedi- 
ments American  inventors  face  in  obtaining 
adequate  patent  protectton  for  products  and 
processes  produced  using  btotochnotogy.  Bk>- 
technofogy  is  an  immensety  important  indus- 
try, invented  in  the  United  Stales.  In  the  dec- 
ades ahead,  it  will  improve  the  lives  and 
health  of  virtually  every  American  family.  It  wH 
ptA  people  to  work.  It  wiN  save  people's  lives. 
In  this  decade,  it  wil  make  a  major  cortribu- 
tnn  to  America's  positive  balance  of  trade. 

The  promise  of  biolechnotogy  has  been 
noted  bry  Presktent  Bush  who  has  sakf  that 
breakthroughs  in  the  fieU  "^  *  *  offer  unprec- 
edented opportunities  for  improving  the  t4a- 
tion's  productivity,  health,  and  wet-being." 
Similarty,  the  t^attonal  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing last  year  acknowtodged  that  the  devetop- 
ment of  bfotechnotogy  products  is  one  of  the 
10  leading  engineering  accompistiments  of 
ttie  past  25  years. 

Biolechnotogy  aNows  us  to  replicate  bene- 
fkaal  substances  ttiat  naturally  occur  in  minute 
quantities  and  produce  them  in  suffKienOy 
large  amounts  to  make  ttiem  available  to  treat 
serious  and  life  threatening  deease.  Despite 
ttiese  impressive  actiievements — and  ttie  ex- 
pkisive  growth  in  ttie  industry— delkaencies  in 
our  patent  law  grant  unfair  advantages  to  for- 
eign competitors  arxl  threaten  the  tong  term 
viatMlity  of  ttie  industry. 

The  Btotechnotogy  Patent  Protectton  Act 
puts  American  companies  on  an  even  footing 
with  ttieir  Japanese  and  European  competitors 
by  providing  patent  protectton  for  the  produc- 
tton  process,  so  tong  as  the  starling  material 
is  novel.  If  we  conbnue  to  deny  such  process 
patent  protectton.  we  win  darnpen  American 
inverHkm  and  initiative,  jeopardizing  future 
drug  devetopment  and  ttie  economic  arto  med- 
ical benefits  ttiat  come  wih  it 

The  United  States  had  only  just  begun  to 
tap  the  potential  of  btotectwiotogy,  wtiich  pro- 
duces billtons  of  dollars  in  annual  sates  tor  our 
Natton's  economy.  Currenlty,  Amehcm  com- 
panies are  spendmg  up  to  S2  bMon  in  bto- 
tectmotogy  research  and  devetopment  each 
year.  The  industry  emptoys  tens  of  thousands 
of  highly  trained  scienlists  and  engineers. 
More  than  30  States  are  invotwed  in  the  active 
promotton  of  btotechnotogy  efforts. 

One  of  the  biggest  impedHnents  to  the 
actiievement  of  ttie  fuM  potential  of  ttie  industry 
is  inadequate  intellectual  property  protection. 
Our  legistatton  remedtos  ttie  largest  such 
protjtem. 

The  U.S.  Patent  Office  has  taken  the  posi- 
tton  ttiat  tt  is  barred  from  issuing  appropriate 
patent  protectton  for  btotechnotogy  processes 
because  of  an  aberrant  court  case,  the  ruto  of 
whtoh  ttie  Patent  Office  agrees  shouU  be  re- 
versed ttvough  legislattort  Thissiiuatton  is  es- 
pectaNy  unfair  because  Hie  denial  of  such  pat- 
ent protectton  in  ttie  United  States  is  contra- 
dtoted  by  the  extentton  of  such  patent  protec- 
tton by  our  trading  partners  in  Japan  and 
Europe. 
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The  current  problem  arises— in  the  relatively 
common  situaiior>— wtiere  ttie  starting  material 
used  in  an  invention  is  novel,  txjt  the  steps 
used  in  the  process,  and  often  the  final  prod- 
uct itself,  are  not  In  modem  biotechnology,  an 
inventor  often  may  develop  a  novel  starting 
material,  such  as  a  host  ceH,  DMA  sequence 
or  vector,  and  use  a  process  previously  used 
in  another  context  to  create  a  nonpatentat)le 
final  product  In  these  cases,  Europe  and 
Japan  would  grant  process  patents.  The  U.S. 
Psrtent  Office  frequently  grants  no  effective 
patent  protection,  leavir^  U.S.  biotechnology 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

TYte  Patent  Office  denies  many  patent  appli- 
cations in  reliance  on  a  court  case  ttiat  has 
been  widely  critictzed.  Last  Congress,  wlien 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  corxlucted  a 
twaring  on  a  simitar  measure,  the  Patent 
Comnri^tstoner  strongly  urged  Congress  to 
change  the  result  of  ttiat  case. 

Our  legislation  has  ttie  strong  support  of  ttie 
administration,  the  business  community — in- 
dudmg  the  pharmaceutical  and  biotechnology 
industries — and  ttie  university  community.  This 
support  stems  from  a  recognition  ttiat  stronger 
paient  laws  stimuiate  research  and  develop- 


The  Biotechnology  Patent  Protection  Act  of 
1991  wil  promote  industrial  innovation  and  en- 
hance fair  trade. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
BUS  SPANIOLA 


HON.  DALE  KILDEE 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  trtxjte  to  ttie  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  Francis  R.  (Bus)  Spaniola  wtw  has 
served  as  State  representative  for  Michigan's 
87lti  State  House  District  for  the  past  16 
years.  Representative  Spaniola  has  recently 
retired  from  public  life,  leaving  tiehind  a  legacy 
of  service  wtiich  will  long  tie  rememt>ered  in 
Shiawassee  and  Livingston  Counties.  Rep- 
resentative Spanioia  wi  be  honored  at  a  roast 
to  be  held  on  March  21.  1991  at  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Hal  in  Owosso,  ML 

AWiough  I  know  Representative  Spaniola 
wil  continue  to  serve  humanity  In  whatever 
activilies  he  pursues  In  retirement,  I  also  know 
that  his  coleagues  and  his  constituents  will 
miss  his  strong  moral  presence  in  the  State- 
twuse.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  served 
in  the  Statehouse  with  Representative 
Spaniota.  As  an  observer  of  his  consistent  and 
continual  courage  to  stand  and  speak  out  for 
whet  is  right,  regardtess  of  the  potential  criti- 
cisms. I  have  become  a  better  person  as  well 
as  a  better  legisiator.  His  steadfast  commit- 
ment and  dedfcation  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  have  made  a  major  difference 
in  the  lives  of  many  people,  particularly  In  an 
area  heW  most  dear  in  my  heart— education. 
Lileraly  miNons  of  students  have  benefitted 
from  his  commitment  to  ttie  improvement  of 
our  State's  system  of  educatioa 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  took  back  on  the  career  of 
Representative  Spaniola  with  fond  memories 
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of  accomfilishment  and  friendship  amklst 
sometimes  Stormy  waters.  My  respect  arxl  ad- 
miration for  Representative  Spaniola  can  only 
be  expressed  by  emulating  his  committed  and 
courageous  service.  Indeed,  our  society  needs 
more  pubic  servants  like  Representative 
Spank>la. 

Mr.  Spe«  ker.  it  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  pay  tritxj  le  to  this  highly  respected  and  dis- 
tinguistied  gentleman.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  congratulating  Representa- 
tive FrarKis  R.  (Bus)  Spank>la  on  ttie  occasion 
of  his  retiretnent. 


TRreU"  "E 


TO  DR.  CLEO  DAWSON 
SMITH 


ION.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi  dnesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  DE  L I  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully request  a  few  moments  to  say  that  south 
Texas  recently  lost  one  of  its  last  remaining 
pioneers.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  re- 
memtjer  this  incomparable  individual.  I'm  talk- 
ing atxxjt  the  late  Dr.  Cleo  Dawson  Smith, 
wtK)  a  few  weeks  ago  passed  away.  All  of  us 
are  sadder|for  her  toss,  but  there  Is  no  ques- 
tkxi  that  ttie  legacy  she  leaves  behind  is  a  rich 
one. 

Dr.  Dawaon,  as  she  was  commonly  refen'ed 
to,  came  t^  south  Texas  as  a  small  child  by 
covered  wagon.  With  her  family  she  helped  to 
buikJ  a  town  t>esk)e  ttie  railroad  wtiere  a  trail 
from  ttie  Rio  Grande  crossed  ttie  track — a 
town  newly  named  Mission.  This  was  back  in 
the  very  e^riy  I900's  and  k>ng  before  Mission 
was  incorporated  Into  a  city. 

Cleo  Dawson  grew  up  to  tie  an  example  of 
how  invigotatingly  one  can  live  life  and  how 
limitless  are  its  possitiilities.  In  all  of  her  en- 
deavors stie  shined  brightly. 

First  andj  foremost,  I  woukt  call  her  an  edu- 
cator. In  fa(t,  because  of  her  years  of  work  in 
ttiis  fiekl  hv  name,  partKularty  in  south  Texas, 
became  svnonymous  with  education.  This 
eventually  resulted  in  ttie  street  crossing  in 
front  of  Mi$sk)n  High  Sctiool  tieing  named  in 
her  honor. 

She  was  also  an  auttXK,  well  read  and 
wkJely  put4shed.  One  of  her  most  successful 
endeavors,  "She  Came  To  The  Valley,"  a  trto- 
ute  to  her  pioneer  family's  contributton  to  ttie 
growth  of  fhe  kmer  Rk>  Grande  Valley,  be- 
came a  m^vie.  The  true  story  dealt  with  the 
formatkxi  Of  ttie  city  of  Mission,  ttie  twrder 
raids  by  Mexican  bandits,  the  arrival  of  ttie 
United  States  sokJiers,  and  her  mother's  life  in 
wtiat  was  tiuly  a  frontier  town. 

Ttiese  ane  only  but  two  of  ttie  hats  worn  so 
well  by  Dr.  Dawson.  Also  included  among  her 
vocattons  were  psyctiotogist,  phitosopher,  lec- 
turer, drsuitatist,  and  oral  historian.  I  shoukj 
mentkxi  sl^e  won  the  Woman  of  Distinctton 
award  an(|  in  so  doing  joined  the  exclusive 
ranks  of  such  oltier  wel-known  recipients  as 
Pearl  Buck  and  Shiriey  Temple  Black.  Many  of 
you  may  w«ll  remervber  her  from  various  tele- 
viston  appBarances  on  such  programs  as 
Merv  Griffirt  and  The  Tonight  Show. 

Ttiere  is  no  questnn  that  Dr.  Qeo  Dawson 
was  a  woifian  of  many  accomplishments.  To 
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south  Texas  st\k  will  remain  a  source  of  pride, 
a  woman  who  truly  symtx>llzes  ttie  spirit  of 
America. 

To  all  wtiose  jpaths  she  crossed  stie  wiU  be 
missed.  I  am  knost  proud  to  say  that  she 
called  me  her  friend.  To  have  krxnvn  her  is 
something  I  conskler  quite  an  honor.  Stie  en- 
riched my  life,  and  stie  enriched  south  Texas. 
She  was  a  great  and  a  grand  woman. 


DEBT 


CTION  FOR  POLAND 


HON. 


IN  THE  HOI 

Wedn^ 

Mr.  LIPINSKI 
Members  of 
to  give  an  ai 


0.1JPINSKI 

OF  OJJNOIS 
E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

day,  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
House  voted  overwtielmingly 
nal  $640  million  in  foreign  as- 
sistance to  ttie  State  of  Israel.  I  was  among 
ttiose  who  realized  ttie  importance  of  using 
ttie  immense  resources  of  the  United  States  to 
support  our  friqnds.  Ifs  simple  to  understand 
ttiat  ttiose  countries  who  protect  ttie  vital  inter- 
ests of  Amerida  shoukJ  always  receive  our 
willing  assistance  wtien  they  find  themselves 
in  peril,  wtiettiar  militarily  or  economk^ly.  In 
ttie  case  of  Poland,  45  years  of  Communist 
mismanagemert  lias  PreskJent  Lech  Walesa 
facing  an  economk:  disaster.  Ttie  United 
States  is  once  again  being  asked  to  offer  its 
assistance  to  a  country  ttiat  protects  our  vital 
interests,  and  I  woukj  just  like  to  reiterate  my 
continued  support  for  ttie  Polish  Government 
and  its  people. 

Ttie  economic  prolDlems  faced  by  Poland 
are  not  really  surprising.  Only  2  years  ago  an 
IneffKient,  centitally  controlled  economy  was  in 
place.  Since  ttien,  the  Polish  people  have  had 
to  patiently  wait  for  recovery  while  bearing  the 
full  effects  of  tfieir  economy's  arduous  trans- 
formatton.  Price  controls  have  virtually  dis- 
appeared, and  tie  rate  of  inflatksn  continues  to 
rise,  yet  wages  continue  to  fall.  Thus,  it  is  im- 
perative ttiat  every  availatile  financial  resource 
tie  invested  into  ttie  domestk;  economy  and 
not  used  to  service  a  foreign  det^t.  Poland  has 
appealed  for  ttie  foregiveness  of  as  much  as 
80  percent  of  its  outstanding  foreign  detit,  and 
some  Westem  governments,  whch  hokJ  atxxjt 
two-thirds  of  th«  det>t,  have  saxj  ttiey  are  con- 
sklering  a  "generous  reductton"  but  have  not 
yet  named  a  igure.  It  seems  fairty  obvious 
ttiat  by  forgivirn  a  sut)stantial  portion  of  the 
$46  billton  owep  by  Poland,  Westem  nattons 
can  help  her  te  advance  dovm  an  economk: 
road  to  recovery. 

On  Fetxuary  24,  the  Government  of  Poland 
annourx^ed  they  had  readied  an  agreement 
with  the  Intematkxial  Monetary  Fund  on  a  $2 
bHIton  financial  support  package.  This  coukJ 
open  ttie  way  Ibr  increased  levels  of  Westem 
aid  and  a  quKk  reductton  of  ttie  foreign  debt 
Ttie  IMF  aid  package  includes  economk:  re- 
structuring credits,  compensatton  for  high  oil 
prices  that  Poland  has  pakJ  over  the  past  few 
months  and  contingency  payments  to  be 
made  if  oil  prk:«s  rise  signifkiantly.  Ttie  accord 
replaces  last  year's  agreement,  wtitch  was  de- 
signed to  help  tie  Solidarity  government  begin 
its  program  ol  economk:  reform.  Preskient 
Lech  Walesa  and  his  democratx:ally  elected 
Government  shbuhj  be  commended  and  sup- 
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ported  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  as  they 
continue  ttie  formidable  task  before  ttiem.  The 
Polish  reform  program  must  ot  be  allowed  to 
fail,  especially  in  view  of  ecorxMnic  and  politi- 
cal instability  spreading  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  members  of  the  Paris  Club  have  sug- 
gested a  reduction  of  only  30  percent  of  the 
overall  debt;  this  is  unacceptable.  Forgiveness 
of  80  percent  or  higher  would  show  the  Polish 
Government  and  its  people  that  the  wealttver, 
indusrialized  nations  are  aware  of  Poland's 
economic  situation.  My  colleagues  and  I  have 
certainly  shown  our  concern.  We  have  already 
auttxNized  a  total  vmteoff  of  the  $3.5  t)illlon 
which  PoiarxJ  owed  the  United  States.  Now  is 
indeed  \he  time  for  ottier  nations  to  follow  our 
example.  I  would  remind  all  that  the  United 
States  has  committed  a  10  percent  investment 
in  the  r>ew  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Devek)pment.  This  commendable  venture 
will  help  former  Easterrvtikx  natk>m  devek>p 
market  economies  and  tfie  future  United 
States  contribution  is  completely  dependent 
upon  a  sizable  Polish  debt  reduction  package. 
In  the  future,  United  States  contritxitions  to  tt)e 
Interr^tkxial  Monetary  Fund  will  also  be  ex- 
amined in  light  of  the  final  Polish  detx  forgive- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  my  colleagues  arxj  I  re- 
alized tlie  need  to  support  our  Israeli  frierxls  in 
their  hour  of  need,  so  too  do  we  understand 
the  enormous  obstacles  facing  the  people  of 
Poland  arxJ  offer  our  assistance.  At  this  mo- 
ment Polarxj  and  Poland  alone  is  attempting 
the  tx>ldest  ecor>orTMc  change  in  a  newly 
democratic  Eastern  Europe,  still  over- 
shadowed by  an  increasingly  militaristic  Soviet 
Union. 

President  Bush  must  continue  to  press  the 
members  of  the  Paris  Club  for  their  help  In 
ending  Polarxfs  debt  crisis.  Only  then  can 
President  Walesa  arid  his  Government  commit 
every  available  resource  toward  increasing  do- 
mestic investment  and  spurring  forward 
growth.  Polarxfs  program  of  refomn  is  by  far 
the  most  radnai  and  courageous  in  any  of  the 
post-Communist  countries.  In  addition  to  being 
in  ttie  best  interest  of  ttie  Polish  people,  a  suc- 
cessful transitk>n  to  a  market  economy  will  urv 
deniably  contribute  to  the  West  and  contnue 
to  furttier  America's  vital  interests. 


AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS  NA-HONAL 
RECYCLING  MONTH 


HON.  DAVm  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  3  years  I  have  had  ttie  distinct  honor 
of  working  with  my  friend  and  iotmer  col- 
league from  Los  Angeles.  Gus  Hawkins,  to 
promote  arxj  erxxxjrage  recycling  across  ttie 
United  States  by  designating  1  nx>nth  each 
year  as  "f^latxxial  Recycling  Month." 

During  this  time,  ttw  Nation's  recycling  ef- 
forts have  started  to  come  aMve.  The  percent- 
age of  solid  waste  recycled  in  the  Nation  has 
risen  to  13  percent,  arid  new  community  recy- 
cling programs  have  sprung  up  across  ttie  Na- 
tkm. 

StiU,  we  must  do  more.  Imminent  ctosures  of 
50  percent  of  ttie  Nation's  landfills,  combined 
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with  ttie  diffk^ulty  of  siting  new  landfills  and  an 
expected  20-peircent  increase  in  waste  gerv 
eration  by  the  year  2000,  forces  the  consider- 
atton  of  alternatives  to  solid  weute  disposal. 

Health  and  environmental  threats  from 
waste  incineration,  the  second  greatest  mettv 
od  of  waste  disposal,  also  contribute  to  the 
need  to  further  rely  on  recycling.  America 
must  adopt  a  new  ethic  of  waste  disposal,  es- 
pousing reuse,  reductkxi,  and  recycling  of 
waste  as  ttie  fundamental  priorities. 

Our  job  is  not  finished.  For  this  reason,  i  am 
proud  to  continue,  with  my  California  col- 
league, Congresswoman  Waters,  wtiat  has 
become  a  tradition  in  Congress  by  introducing 
a  joint  resolutkm  to  designate  June  1991  as 
the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  Nattonal  Recycling 
Month. 

This  resolution  will  serve  as  a  tribute  to  ttie 
distinguished  efforts  of  Gus  Hawkins  to  solve 
the  Nation's  solid  waste  crisis.  I  encourage  all 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
key  to  the  future  of  our  waste  management 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EQUAL.  OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR  ALL  WORK- 
ERS ACT 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  on  a  matter  of  both  fiscal  resporv- 
sitiility  and  simple  fairness.  I  rise  to  introduce 
the  Equal  Opportunities  for  All  Workers  Act— 
a  measure  that  woukj  immediately  repeal  ttie 
Social  Security  earnings  test,  not  simply  for 
our  Natk>n's  okJer  workers  but  for  more  ttian 
any  other  Federal  program  established  In  ttie 
last  half  century,  Sodal  Security  represents 
values  and  objectives  ttiat  are  partKularty 
American.  Since  Its  inceptkxi  in  ttie  1930's, 
the  Social  Security  System  has  constituted  a 
unique  compact  between  ttie  Govemment  and 
ttie  working  men  and  women  of  this  country. 
It  has  functioned,  in  effect,  as  a  kind  of  Gov- 
emment promissory  note — guaranteeing  to- 
day's workers  future  security  and  dignity  in  ex- 
ctiange  for  their  present  sacrifices.  For  over 
50  years,  Social  Security  lias  served  us  well 
in  this  capacity. 

Despite  its  successes,  however,  the  system 
contains  one  provision  that  contradKts  its  own 
principles — a  contradKtion  ttiat  compels  me  to 
act  today.  The  outside  earnings  limitation  im- 
poses a  tax  on  Social  Security  receipts  if  a 
senkx  citizen  continues  to  work.  Specifically, 
this  limitation  requires  Social  Security  to  de- 
duct $1  of  benefits  for  every  $3  earned  above 
ttie  ceiling  of  a  senkx's  alkmable  annual  in- 
come: Effectively  a  33-percent  tax.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  benefKiaries  under  age  65  can  earn 
up  to  $6,480  a  year  and  ttiose  aged  65 
through  69  can  earn  up  to  $8,880  before  ttiis 
tax  is  imposed. 

The  earnings  limit  prevents  ttioussinds  of 
oWer  Americans  from  continuing  to  exercise 
one  of  their  most  fundamental  rights:  Ttie  rigtit 
to  work;  and  it  denies  to  our  economy  ttie  pro- 
ductive partk:ipatk>n  of  skilled,  experienced 
workers. 

Over  ttie  last  20  years  we  have  witnessed 
several  congressnnal  efforts  to  repeal  ttiis 
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burdensome  limitatkxi.  In  abolishing  the  earn- 
ings test,  however,  ttiese  measures  would 
necessarily  fower  ttie  size  of  ttie  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund.  To  repeal  ttie  earnings  limit 
might  jeopardize  ttie  fiscal  soundness  of  So- 
cial Security. 

Ttie  t>ill  I  am  introducing  today,  however,  ac- 
complishes the  valuable  dual  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating this  barrier  to  oMer  workers  while  also 
strengthening  the  financial  integrity  of  ttie 
overall  Social  Security  System.  The  biU  wouM 
immediately  abolish  the  outside  earnings  limi- 
tation, ttxjs  enaMng  individuals  to  remain  pro- 
fessionally productive  for  as  fong  as  possible. 
Ttie  distiiiguishing  deference  of  this  measure, 
however,  is  ttiat  all  addWonal  taxes  collected 
on  new  income  earned  woukJ  go  exclusively 
toward  supplementing  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund. 

The  origin  of  ttie  earnings  limit  lies,  as  does 
Social  Security  itself,  in  ttie  Great  Oe^ession. 
Jobs  were  scarce,  so  seniors  were  encour- 
aged to  leave  ttie  work  force  to  make  way  for 
younger  workers.  Today,  unempfoyment  is  rel- 
atively tow — 6.1  percent  Ttie  shortage  is  no 
fonger  in  jot>s,  txit  in  skilled  workers,  with  dis- 
ciplined wori<  habits,  able  to  fill  ttiem.  Social 
Security  lias  outgrown  its  earnings  test 

This  bill  wouM  also  have  ttie  salutary  effect 
of  actually  increasing  ttie  savings  rate  among 
wtiat,  under  its  own  provistons,  wouM  be  a 
newly  empowered  segment  of  American  worit- 
ers.  Ttie  contributions  from  ttiese  workers  to 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund.  It  lias  been  esti- 
mated, will  actually  exceed  their  new  pay- 
ments from  it — for  a  net  increase  in  ttie  Amer- 
k:an  savings  rate.  In  this  age  of  unwieMy 
txxjget  defKits  and  increasing  economic  com- 
petitfon  intematfonalty,  we  must  do  al  we  can 
to  encourage  individuals  who  vnsh  arxj  are 
abte  to  earn  and  spend  money  to  do  precisely 
ttiat.  Ttie  current  arrangement  penalizes  not 
only  active,  productive  seniors,  but  in  fact  ev- 
eryone who  benefits  from  a  healttiy,  growing 
economy. 

We  can  expect  in  itie  next  20  years  to 
confront  the  most  serious  challenge— both  so- 
cially and  fiscally — to  ever  face  ttie  Social  Se- 
curity System.  It  is  during  ttiis  time  ttiat  ttie  so- 
called  "t>aby  txxxn"  generation  win  reach  re- 
tirement age  in  full,  rightful  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving ttieir  complete  benefits.  We  must  en- 
sure that  ttie  fund  is  viable  for  ttiem,  and  that 
ttieir  economic  contributens  are  encouraged. 

We  live  in  a  society  in  wtiich  ttie  work  force 
is  growing  okier.  Ttiis  represents  not  a  dis- 
advantage, txjt  a  tremendous  opportunity  if  we 
are  wise  enough  to  grasp  it  We  wM  increas- 
ingly rely  on  ttie  skills  and  energy  of  okter 
workers.  Ttie  sooner  we  not  only  recognize 
this  fact,  but  accommodate  ourselves  to  it.  the 
sooner  we  can  realize  our  full  economic  capa- 
tiilities. 

My  measure  seeks  to  give  ttiose  wtiom  ttie 
system  most  immediately  benefits  as  full  an 
opportunity  as  possible  to  keep  it  strong  and 
functtoning.  Rarely  has  wtiat  is  most  fiscaRy 
prudent  so  closely  corresponded  to  what  is 
undeniatily  morally  right.  Our  action  today  erv 
sures  that  ttie  promise  America  made  over  50 
years  ago  to  its  workers  is  kept 
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U.S.  WORKERS,  NOT  JUST  U.S. 
FIRMS.  SHOULD  REBUILD  KUWAIT 


EXTE 

oven  lb  t 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OFCAUFORNU 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  the  well- 
deserved  arxJ  joyous  welcome  home  celebra- 
liorw  going  on  at  military  bases  throughout  the 
country,  a  little-noticed  but  telling  phenomenon 
is  taking  place  in  the  Nation's  capital.  The 
phones  are  ringing  off  the  walls  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  at  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  in  congressional  offices.  At 
the  Commerce  Department  the  volume  of  calls 
was  so  great  that  they  had  to  install  an  an- 
swering machine. 

The  caHers  are  unempk>yed  Americans  who 
are  fx>ping  to  find  work  in  American  firms 
hired  to  rebuiU  war-torn  Kuwait.  These  skilled 
craftworkers  are  among  the  hardest  hit  by  our 
recession,  and  are  prectsety  the  type  of  work- 
er who  will  be  needed  for  reconstructkxi  work 
in  Kuwait 

Unfortunately,  unemptoyed  Amencan  work- 
ers who  hope  to  find  jobs  in  Kuwait  are  finding 
the  door  of  opportunity  slammed  in  their  faces. 
Most  are  having  their  calls  transferred  to 
agencies  all  over  Washington.  The  lucky  ones 
at  least  get  an  answer  American  companies 
are  rwt  hiring  at  this  time. 

Under  typical  business  con(]il6ons,  American 
firms  operating  internationally  bring  in  some 
engineers  and  managers  but  rely  mainly  on 
low-wage  foreign  construction  and 
craftworkers  in  order  to  compete  for  contracts. 
Despite  Kuwait's  already  proven  commitment 
to  choose  American  compar>ies  for  retxjikJing 
contracts,  the  ecorxxnic  reality  is  that  few 
American  workers  will  directly  benefit  from 
those  contracts. 

I  am  sure  that  U.S.  firms  wouM  be  willing  to 
hire  more  American  construction  and 
craftworkers  if  contracting  Natk>ns  requested  it 
and  offered  sufficient  compensation  in  the 
contracts.  This,  I  believe,  Kuwait  shouM  do. 

Before  ttte  gulf  conflKt  comes  to  a  dose, 
our  Nation  wil  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
and  put  500,000  American  lives  on  the  line  in 
order  to  liberate  Kuwait  Meanwhile,  our  reces- 
sion deepens,  unemployment  rises,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families— not  only  of 
regular  military  personnel,  but  also  of  reserv- 
ists— must  sacrifice  in  order  to  support  the  war 
effort  Clearly,  American  workers  have  earned, 
and  deserve,  job  opportunities  in  Kuwait 

Mr.  Speaker,  Corigress  shouM  commit  itself 
to  doing  al  it  can  to  ensure  that  United  States 
workers  are  not  shut  out  of  jobs  in  Kuwait. 
Last  week  I  introduced  legisiatton.  House  Res- 
dutton  106,  to  encourage  Kuwait  to  structure 
and  award  construction  contracts  in  a  way 
which  would  encourage  the  maximum  feasible 
use  not  only  of  American  companies,  but  also 
of  Amertoan  wvorkers  and  products  in  tfie  re- 
construction of  Kuwait  I  am  extremely  happy 
to  see  amendments  being  offered  today  to  tf>e 
Desert  Storm  aulhorizatksn  bill  that  would  like- 
wise erKourage  the  Govemment  of  Kuwait  to 
hire  American  workers  in  reconstruction  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf.  American  knowhow  and 
talent   were   unquestionably   depiayed   and 
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proven  lb  t)e  the  best  in  the  wortd.  If  s  time  to 
redirect  that  talent  toward  tHjikJing  peace  in 
the  MkkJIe  East  and  toward  rebuikjing  the  na- 
tions da^naged  by  tfiis  war.  The  sokliers  are 
coming  home  and  it's  time  to  send  in  the  new 
troops:  the  American  workers. 


March  13,  1991 


INVrriTION  TO  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  PLAINS  ART  MUSEUM  OF 
MOORHEAD,  MINNESOTA  AND 
FARCO,  ND 


ION.  COLLIN  C  PETERSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  T  IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  PI  TERSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  woukj  fke  to  Invite  you  to  join  me  in  viewing 
"On  tha  Border,  Native  American  Weaving 
Traditioris  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Prairie." 
The  exl|t)itk>n  will  be  in  ttie  Cannon  House 
OffKe  Building  from  March  18  through  29, 
1991,  aad  is  provkled  through  the  Plains  Art 
Museurn  in  Moortiead,  MN  and  Fargo,  ND.  My 
coileagufe,  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  DortGAN),  and  I  are  proud  to  represent  the 
districts  where  this  fine  museum  is  k>cated, 
and  we  wish  to  share  with  you  the  beauty,  his- 
tory, and  traditton  that  this  native  American  art 
displaysj 


ARROW  TRUCKING  CO.  WINS  THE 
1990  '  ANNUAL  FLEET  SAFETY 
CONtEST 


HON.  JAMES  M.  INHOFE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  TlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 
Mr.  1^  hfOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  to  |he  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  that 
Arrow  Trucking  Co.,  a  triKktoad  motor  earner 
of  Tulsa,  OK,  has  won  today  the  prestigkxjs 
grand  prize  trophy  in  the  1990  Annual  Fleet 
Safety  Contest  of  the  Interstate  Trucktoad  Car- 
riers Confererx^e.  The  conference  represents 
the  trucktoad,  inegular  route,  comnwn,  and 
contract  motor  carriers  of  the  United  States 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Tmcking 
Associadons. 

Mr.  j|m  PielstKker,  preskient  of  Anow 
Truckind  Co.  and  his  safety  department  staff, 
were  presented  this  award  at  the  conference's 
annual  meeting  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  The  Fleet 
Safety  Contest  Is  a  competitton  between  the 
700  carrier  members  of  the  conference  to  de- 
temiine  whk:h  corrpany  has  the  best  safety 
record  and  safety  program  in  the  preceding 
year.  Anow  Trucking  Co.  drivers  tog  over  43 
millnn  railes  annually,  and  to  be  judged  the 
best  froai  among  its  peers  in  the  important 
fiekj  of  highway  safety  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
management  arxJ  drivers  of  Arrow  Trucking 
Co.  Foryears,  the  company  has  been  an  ac- 
tive partfcipant  in  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  in  pro- 
moting highway  safety.  It  is  fitting  that  An^ow 
Trucking  Co.  has  been  nattor^ly  recognized 
for  Its  ewmplary  achievements. 


NATIONAL  OPERATOR 

3RECIATI0N  WEEK 
MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

ioFomo 
USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
esday,  March  13, 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than 
100  years,  tie  American  people  have  relied 
on  telephone  operators  to  assist  ttiem  in  using 
Alexander  Graham  Bell's  magnifKent  inven- 
tton. 

The  voice  with  a  smile  has  been  present  24 
hours  a  day,'  7  days  a  week  to  akj  the  publk:, 
whether  to  answer  a  questton  or  to  provkJe  es- 
sential help  in  an  emergency.  Each  day.  in 
large  and  small  communities  throughout  our 
Natton.  telephone  operators  make  ttie  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death,  safety  and 
danger,  or  loneliness  and  communKatlon  for 
countless  number  of  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  telephone  operators  are  usu- 
ally taken  for  granted  until  we  are  on  the  line 
in  an  erT>erg0ncy  and  desperately  must  reach 
sonrieone  an^  the  operator  is  the  only  one  who 
can  help  us4-and  help  us  they  do.  Indeed,  al- 
most every  telephone  operator  has  a  story  to 
tell  about  asasting  a  family  In  a  crisis. 

In  honor  of  these  unsung  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, the  CofhmunKatkxis  Wortters  of  America 
is  celebratina  Nattonal  Operator  Appreciatton 
Week  from  April  1-7,  1991.  As  part  of  that 
event,  1  urge  tocal  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone comf^nies  to  provkJe  the  American 
people  with  easy  access  to  a  human  tele- 
phone operator  to  ensure  quality  servk». 
whatever  thejtype  of  call  placed. 

Mr.  Spealier,  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  tt>e  future  role  that  operators  will  have 
in  our  natMhal  telecommunicattons  system. 
For  more  t^an  a  year,  the  Bell  companies 
have  been  lepiacing  real  operators  with  ro- 
bots. AT4T  is  now  rolling  out  its  rotxjt  force. 
The  robots  cause  signifRant  job  losses  and 
nrtay  be  part  of  an  effort  to  eliminate  operators' 
jobs.  Indeed,  in  the  1950's  there  were  450,000 
telephone  oaerators  but  now  there  are  less 
thanlOO.OOd 

Along  a  related  line,  America  is  becoming  a 
disposable  society  with  its  paper  plates  and 
TV  dinners.  But  in  recent  years  our  NatkMi 
seems  bent  ^  a  more  disturting  trend.  Work- 
ers are  becoming  an  expendatile  commodity, 
similar  to  the  inanimate  objects  we  discard 
without  a  seoond  thought 

Mr.  Speaker,  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  wortdng  a$  a  telephone  operator  and  mem- 
ber of  the  QommunKatton  Workers  of  Amer- 
k:a;  today  I  deptore  the  dehumanizatton  of  the 
telephone  syjstem  resulting  from  tfie  replace- 
ment of  huipan  operators  with  robotk:  ma- 
chines. Thia  misguided  deciston  poses  a 
threat  to  effkient,  universal  servKe  as  guararv 
teed  t>y  ttie  1934  Commurecations  Act.  I  urge 
ttie  telephone  industry  to  continue  to  provkJe 
ttie  put)lk:  w»h  easy  access  to  a  human  tele- 
pfxxie  operator  to  ensure  the  American  people 
the  quality  telephone  servne  they  deserve. 


March  13,  1991 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  GUILFORD 


HON.  GEORGE  MHUR 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  aN  Members  of  the  House  join  me  in 
congratulating  an  outstanding  young  man  from 
Cor^  Costa  County,  CA,  wtx)  is  a  recipient 
of  the  Gold  Cor)gressiorul  Award. 

David  M.  Guilford  has  proven  himself  to  be 
a  most  distinguished  citizen  through  his  out- 
starxling  achievements  in  public  service  arKl 
personal  devetopmenL  At  18  years  of  age,  he 
is  one  of  tfw  your>gest  to  receive  the  award, 
arxJ  one  of  only  six  citizens  this  year  to  earn 
all  three  congressional  awards— the  bronze, 
silver,  and  goM. 

In  addition  to  performing  hor>or  schootwork, 
Davkj  plays  the  trumpet  for  the  school  band 
arxJ  participates  on  the  school  arctwry  and 
volleyball  teams.  An  avid  boy  scout.  David 
spent  a  week  camping  at  Mary  Point  Scout 
Preservatkxi  in  Minnesota  arxJ  partKipated  in 
project  C.O.P.E.  He  has  also  volunteered  in 
several  congresskxial  offk^s  wtiere  he  per- 
formed Social  Security,  housing,  arxJ  immigra- 
tkxi  casework,  tienefiting  rnimerous  members 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  In  Vtye  House  of 
Representatives  join  with  me  in  ackrK>wledging 
ttie  dednatkxi  to  putjik;  servne  Davkl  Guilford 
has  demonstrated.  I  woukl  like  to  congratulate 
him  on  receiving  this  esteemed  honor  and 
wish  him  the  best  in  future  endeavors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Among  his  many  horxxs,  Gerry  Calabrese  has 
been  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  both  UNICO 
and  B'nai  B'rith.  He  is  a  Hfe  member  of  PBA 
Local  96,  ^4ew  Jersey  State  AssociatkMi  of 
Chiefs  of  Polne,  Oiffskle  Park  Little  League, 
Polish  American  Derrxxratk;  Club,  a  mei^>er 
of  the  Cliffskie  Parte  Men's  Chjb,  VFW  Post 
8842,  American  Legkxi  Post  126,  Bergen 
County  Democrats  Mayors  Associatkxi,  Cliff- 
skie Parte  UNICO,  Elks-B.P.O.E.  Lodge  t4o. 
1502,  AmVets,  and  tt>e  Epiphany  Holy  Name 
Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Genry  Catabrese  as  a  colleague  and 
a  frierxj,  as  he  continues  to  provkle  invaluat)le 
servKe  to  his  community  and  truly  makes  a 
difference  in  society.  I  extend  my  twst  wishes 
to  him  on  ttits  most  special  occaskm. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GERALD  CALABRESE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRKHiJ 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiratk>n  that  I  address 
my  colleaigues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Mayor  GerakJ 
Calatirese  on  ttw  occaskxi  of  his  recognitkx) 
for  many  outstarxling  accomplishments  and 
seivfce  to  his  community. 

I  have  kr)own  Gerry  Calabrese  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  Cliffside  Park, 
NJ  since  he  led  Cliffskie  Parte  High  School  to 
a  State  baskelbal  champkKiship.  After  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  Wortd  War  II.  he  at- 
terxled  SL  John's  University  wtwre  he  was 
choosen  for  AH-American  honors.  He  went  on 
to  a  professkxial  basketball  career  with  ttie 
Syracuse  Natk>nals. 

He  was  elected  to  ttie  Cliffskie  Park  Bor- 
ough Council  in  1955,  and  became  mayor  in 
1959.  Since  his  reelectkxi  in  1965,  he  has 
served  Cliffskie  Parte  contnuously  as  its  chief 
executive.  He  served  on  the  Bergen  County 
Board  of  FreetK)klers  in  1975,  1978,  and 
1982,  and  was  freehoWer  director  in  1984. 
From  1960  until  January  1991,  Gerry  was  em- 
pk>yed  by  the  board  of  publw  utilities,  retiring 
as  director  of  water  and  sewage  for  ttie  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Gerry  and  his  wife  Markxi  are  the  parents  of 
three  chiklren,  and  the  grandparents  of  three. 


THE  CHINESE  DISSIDENT 
ADOPTION  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  adopting  Chinese  dissklent 
Xu  Wenii,  as  a  matter  of  personal  concern 
through  the  Chinese  Dissklent  Adoptkxi  Pro- 
gram created  t>y  our  colleagues  Corigressman 
Ted  Weiss  and  Congressman  John  Miller. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1982  Xu  WenIi  received  a 
15-year  sentence  for  democratk;  agitatk>n.  He 
has  not  been  heard  from  sirx:e  September  of 
last  year,  has  only  seen  fiis  wife  orKe  in  9 
years,  and  has  not  seen  his  disabled  daugliter 
since  his  trial.  Like  ttie  tvro  leaders  of  ttie  stu- 
dent protest  at  Tienanmien  wfio  recently  re- 
ceived 13-year  sentences,  the  only  thing  that 
stoexl  between  him  and  jail  was  a  defense 
with  preckxis  little  preparatk>n  and  a  jury 
handpcked  t>y  his  accusers,  ttie  Government 
of  China.  Even  in  ttie  gallery,  only  those  cho- 
sen t>y  ttie  Government  were  alknved  to  view 
ttie  trial. 

Asia  Watch  keeps  a  list  of  over  600  pris- 
oners of  conscience,  wfiom  like  Xu  WenIi,  the 
Government  of  China  wishes  us  to  forget  But 
through  the  adoptkxi  program  we  can  focus 
our  attentkxi,  name  names,  ask  fex  facts,  and 
send  our  435  voces  overseas  to  speak  in 
favor  of  people  wtx>  cannot  speak  on  their 
own  behalf.  I  urge  my  cotteagues  to  call  the 
offne  of  John  Miller  and  Ted  Weiss  to  obtain 
some  informatkxi  on  ttie  adoptkxi  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  natkxi  can  exist  without  a 
conscience.  Ctiina's  conse^ience  sits  in  its  jails 
in  purposed  dteregard.  We  cannot  speak  as 
the  conscience  of  China,  but.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
might  speak  in  its  favcx  and  continue  to  re- 
mind China  of  its  offenses  against  its  owa 


a  tribute  to  leonard 
labella,  jr. 

HON.  JimTlEVINE 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is 
with  distinct  pleasure  ttiat  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
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press  my  admiratkxi,  gratitude,  and  respect  for 
a  gentleman  wtio  has  devoted  many  years  to 
the  medcal  needs  of  CaHfomia's  27*h  Con- 
gresskxial  District.  After  more  than  a  decade 
as  presklent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  ttie 
Santa  Monca  Hospital  Medcal  Centtr,  Leorv 
ard  LaBella,  Jr.  is  turning  Ns  full  attenlkxt  to 
his  duties  as  executive  vce  presklent  of 
UniHealth  America  of  Burbank,  CA.  A  farewell 
dinner  attended  by  many  community  leaders 
and  health  care  professkxials  was  heW  in  his 
honor  at  Verdi-Ristorante  Dl  Musk:a  in  Santa 
Mexika  on  March  7,  1991. 

Among  Len's  many  accomplisfiments  is  ttie 
instrumental  role  he  has  played  in  improving 
pubic  access  to  quality  health  care  in  Santa 
Monca  and  throug^hout  the  west  skle.  Through 
his  involvement  with  ttie  Vence  Family  Clinic 
and  the  Les  Kelly  Center,  wfich  is  a  dine  for 
tow-income  families,  Len  has  latxxed  to  pro- 
vkle tiealth  care  servces  fex  all  peeiple  regard- 
less of  their  atxiity  to  pay.  His  ongoing  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  our  community  is  fur- 
tfier  evidenced  by  his  partcipatkxi  in  the  Medi- 
Cal.  CHAMPUS.  and  county  overlow  con- 
tracts. 

As  a  consee^uence  of  his  leadership  in  cxjr 
community,  Len  has  been  frequently  recog- 
nized k>y  kxal  and  natkxial  groups.  Arnong  ttie 
more  notatile  horxxs  t>estowed  upcxi  Len  are 
ttie  Humanitarian  Award  for  ttie  National  Cexv 
ference  of  Ctxistians  and  Jews  and  having  ttie 
UniHealth  Award  of  Excellence  in  Quality 
named  after  tvm.  A  natkxially  reex>gnized  lead- 
er In  ttie  move  toward  entiancing  cost  effective 
quality  patient  care  servces,  Len  tias  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  devetopment  of  ttie  Servce 
Management  Program  wtich  lias  been  recog- 
nized in  two  natiexial  tiestsellers:  "At  Ameri- 
ca's Servce"  and  "Service  America. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  Len  LaBella  is  ttie  type  of  car- 
ing and  ccxnmitted  persexi  wfich  our  Natkxi 
needs  to  improve  our  ailing  health  care  sys- 
tem. His  accomplishments  both  in  Santa 
Monca  arxl  ttiroughcxit  Calif  cxnia  are  most  de- 
serving of  our  recognitton.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  tioncxing  Lecxiard  LaBella, 
Jr.  for  ttie  many  years  he  has  selfiessly  de- 
voted to  making  equality  health  care  a  reality 
for  all  people. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TERRY 
ANDERSONS  KIDNAPPING 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SIAUGHIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  church  bells  will  ring  throughout  Bata- 
via.  NY  at  1  o'ctock  ttiis  Saturday  afternoon. 
Ttiey  marte  a  most  solemn  cxxaskxi:  ttw  anni- 
versary of  Terry  Andersexi's  kkJnapping  in  Bet- 
rut  6  kxig  years  ago.  Through  ttiese  6  years, 
ttie  people  of  Terry's  iKxnetown  Balavia.  Mee 
his  sister  Peggy  Say,  have  kept  ttie  light  of 
hope  burning  bright  As  Terry  begins  his  sev- 
enth year  chained  to  a  wal,  ttiis  tiope  fex  free- 
dom is  strengthened  t>y  Secretary  Baker's 
misston  to  ttie  Mkldte  East.  Mr.  Baker  has 
tieen  directed  by  Presklent  Bush  to  press  the 
Syrians  for  help  in  freeing  the  Western  hos- 
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tages  in  Lebanon.  I  join  Peggy  Say  and  the 
famiies  of  the  five  ottier  American  hostages  in 
waiting  anxiously  for  news  of  the  Secretary's 
efforts. 

As  the  United  States  and  her  allies  begin 
the  task  of  building  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  we  must  recognize  that  there 
can  be  no  real  peace  as  long  as  the  hostages 
remain  captive.  An  uncorvjitional  respect  for 
basic  human  nghts  must  be  the  cornerstone  of 
any  serious,  meaningful,  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  We  must  not  walk  away  from 
the  peace  talks  until  the  biindfokls  are  re- 
moved, the  chains  are  urxlone  and  the  six 
American  hostages  are  alk>wed  to  return 
home. 


RECCXJNinON  OF  JOHN-MARIO 
SEVTLLA 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OFHAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  artistic  achievement  of  a  very 
special  young  man  from  the  second  district  of 
Hawaii.  John-Mario  Sevilla,  from  the  Island  of 
Maui,  has  distir>guished  himself  in  a  rare  fash- 
nn  as  a  member  of  the  natk)nally  renowned 
Pitobolus  Dance  Theatre  of  New  York. 

JohrvMario.  the  son  of  A.B.  and  Frarwes 
SeviMa,  was  bom  in  Paukukak),  Maui,  raised  in 
Waluku.  attended  Wailuku  Elementary  and 
lao  lntermed»te  Sclx>oi.  and  graduated  from 
BaMwin  High  School.  From  an  early  age  he 
had  the  desire  to  express  himself  through 
dance.  But  for  a  young  boy  in  the  middle  of 
the  Padfk:.  ttie  dream  of  one  day  dancing  on 
Broadway  must  have  seemed  far  beyond  his 
most  ambitious  leap. 

But  John-Mario  has  realized  that  dream.  As 
a  mennber  of  the  Pitobolus  Dance  Theatre,  he 
has  become  a  true  inspiration  for  the  young 
people  of  the  islands  who  aspire  to  bring  tfieir 
talents  to  audiences  across  the  country. 

John-Mario's  passton  for  dance  began  with 
the  tolk  dances  of  the  Philippines.  He  contin- 
ued to  improve  his  art  until  tfie  ninth  grade, 
but  then  put  dance  askle  to  altow  time  (or  the 
friendships  and  challenges  of  high  school. 

After  briefly  attendir>g  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Sevilla  returned  to  ttie  islands  and  at- 
tended the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa. 
There  his  desire  to  dance  flared  once  again. 
He  joined  the  Pamana  Dancers  and  was  soon 
practicing  the  folk  dances  of  his  chiMhood. 

He  chose,  however,  not  to  major  in  dance 
or  theatre,  though  both  tiad  very  strong  pro- 
grams at  the  university.  He  instead  pursued 
his  studMS  in  the  University  of  Hawaii  English 
DepartmenL  There,  he  credits  much  of  his 
education  to  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Jack 
Unterecker,  a  distinguished  professor  of  poetry 
arxl  Merature. 

FoNowing  graduation.  John-Mario  took  the 
extraordmary  gamble  of  heading  to  New  York, 
the  148600*8  center  of  dance.  He  auditioned  for 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Pitobolus  Dance 
Theatre,  which  had  enjoyed  successful  sea- 
aorts  on  Broadway  as  weH  as  being  featured 
on  PBS  presentations  of  "Dance  in  America" 
and  "Great  Performances." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now  John-Mario  Sevilla's  life  has  come  full 
circle  at' the  young  age  of  27.  The  Pitobolus 
Dance  Theatre  has  traveled  to  Hawaii  and  will 
perform  on  his  home  island  of  Maui  this  Fri- 
day, March  15,  1991.  There,  the  success  of 
his  adult  life  will  finally  be  shared  with  his  fam- 
ily and  the  many  friends  of  his  youth. 

I  comaiend  John-Mario  Sevilla,  and  extend 
to  him  and  his  family  the  warmest  aloha  of  tt>e 
U.S.  Ho*Jse  of  Representatives,  for  nurturing 
such  a  yaluable  gift  and  for  sharing  that  gift 
not  only  with  the  people  of  Hawaii  but  also 
with  the  vorld. 

An  art  cle  from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  fol- 
tows: 

[From  t:  le  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Mar.  11, 1991] 

He's  Going  Home  Again 

(By  Joseph  Hurley) 

When  he  Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre  appears 
on  Maul  Friday,  It  will  be  the  first  time  that 
the  fiam  ly  of  company  meml)er  John-Mario 
Sevilla  \  rill  ever  have  seen  him  work  profes- 
sionally, 

The  p*  rformance — the  final  one  in  a  series 
that  Inc  udes  an  Oahu  appearance  tonight — 
will  bring  out  a  sizable  clan.  "There  are 
Sevillas  and  Arcillas,  my  mother's  family, 
all  over  iilaui,"  said  the  27-year-old  dancer  in 
a  New  V  Qrk  interview  before  Pilobolus'  cur- 
rent tour,  "more  or  less  all  related  to  me. 
and  thej  '11  all  be  there  that  night." 

If  any  of  those  siblings  and  cousins  and 
aunts  ai  d  uncles  have  seen  him  dance  in  the 
past,  It  vas  as  a  youngster  participating  in 
Filipino  folk  dance  concerts,  a  passion  of 
Sevilla'aj  until  he  arrived  at  Baldwin  High 
School,  ^here  folk  dancing  wasn't  the  "in" 
thing.    J 

Sevill  J  is  as  intensely  a  i»-oduct  of  Maui  as 
the  Kula  onion,  having  been  bom  in 
Paupukjilo,  raised  in  Wailuku,  and  gone  first 
to  Wailuku  Elementary  and  then  lao  Inter- 
mediate I  and  Baldwin.  His  father,  A.B. 
Sevilla.  bow  retired  and  well  into  his  708, 
owned  a^d  ran  the  Sevilla  Store,  well  known 
to  Maui  i'esidents. 

Graduation  from  Baldwin  was  followed  by 
a  year  at  Northwestern  University  in  Evans- 
ton,  ni., [after  which  Sevilla  returned  to  Ha- 
waii forja  stay  he  thought  would  last  only 
one  semester,  while  his  father  was 
recuperating  from  surgery. 

At  thlapoint,  his  fondness  for  Filipino  folk 
dance  fli'ed  up  again,  and  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  life.  "My  sister  told  me  they  need- 
ed a  guy  for  a  company  called  Pamana  Danc- 
ers," hej  said,  "and  so  I  went  to  one  re- 
hearsal, ind  that  was  all  it  took." 

Everyttiing  came  so  easily  and  so  naturally 
to  me"  lie  remembers,  "everything  I'd  loved 
about  dancing  since  I  was  an  11-year-old. 
that  I  decided  not  to  go  back  to  Northwest- 
em,  but  jto  go  to  UH.  where  I  could  do  some 
folk  danaing." 

Which  Is  how  John-Mario  Sevilla  became  a 
high-achieving  English  major  at  the  univer- 
sity, by  kll  outward  signs  conforming  to  his 
family's  Ihopes  that  he'd  become  a  profes- 
sional rakn.  yet  at  the  same  time  satisfying 
his  urge  to  dance. 

But  solserious  was  he  about  dance,  that  at 
one  poln^  he  nearly  dropped  out  of  the  uni- 
versity ki  order  to  go  to  the  Mainland  to 
study  da|ice  fulltlme. 

"I  felt  the  years  going  by.  I  knew  I  was  be- 
hind in  irainlng  and  in  technique,  and  if  I 
really  winted  to  be  a  dancer.  I  knew  I'd  have 
to  catch  [up.  So  I  thought  of  quitting  school 
and  devoting  myself  entirely  to  dancing."  he 
recalls. 
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"Fortunat  ily."  he  said,  "a  lot  of  people, 
including  my  dance  teachers,  discouraged  me 
and  told  me  to  stay  in  school." 

Which  is  why  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
graduating  (^ass  of  1966  included  an  English 
major  from  t>aupukalo.  Maul,  who  wanted  to 
dance.  I 

A  short  ame  later,  he  headed  for  New 
York,  looking  for  a  professional  company  to 
join.  That  company  turned  out  to  be 
Pilobolus— a|  group  he'd  only  heard  of,  never 
seen,  before  his  audition. 

Pilobolus' jfame  has  been  earned  through 
regular  New  York  appearances,  including  a 
couple  of  successful  seasons  in  Broadway 
theaters,  a  rare  feat  for  a  dance  troupe,  and 
extensive  touring  schedules  throughout  the 
world. 

They've  bien  featured  on  PBS.  on  both 
"Dance  in  Jimerica"  and  "Great  Perform- 
ances." 

Sevilla  shewed  up  at  a  Pilobolus  audition, 
without  having  done  anything  much  in  the 
way  of  prepa  ration. 

He  found  ilmself  standing  before  10  men 
and  women.  "For  one  part  of  the  audition," 
he  says,  "th(  y  gave  you  30  seconds,  and  said. 
'Move.'  And  then  they  gave  you  a  minute- 
and-a-half  and  said,  'Move  some  more'"— all 
this  with  no  musical  accompaniment. 

As  he  mov(  d.  the  dancer  recalled  the  words 
of  one  of  his  instructors:  "The  body  never 
Ues." 

"I'm  sure  they  could  really  see  who  we 
were  as  dancers  through  these  improvisa- 
tions, rathei)  than  griving  you  combinations 
of  steps  and  jseeing  how  well  you  could  copy 
them.  They  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  ideas 
we  had  in  our  heads." 

The  Hawaiian  tour  marks  Sevilla's  second 
anniversary  ^Ith  the  company. 

Mixed  with  the  joy  of  performing  at  home, 
there's  an  element  of  sadness  in  the  mix  for 
him.  One  ofjthe  people  who  influenced  him 
most  intensely  won't  be  in  the  audience— the 
late  UH  English  professor  Jack  Unterecker. 

What  the  Manoa  professor  told  the  dancing 
English  majir  has  resounded  through  John- 
Mario  Sevillk's  mind  in  good  times  and  bad 
times  alike. 

"He  madej  me  understand  that  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  dedicating  your  life  to 
making  something  beautiful." 


EAGLE  S0OUT  AWARD  TO  JAMES 
R.  ONYSKO 


m.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  H<>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed  lesday.  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
James  Robert  Onysko  of  Troop  31 ,  Crompton, 
in  West  Warwick,  Rl,  and  he  was  honored  last 
week  for  his  noteworthy  achievement 

Not  every  -young  American  who  joins  tfie 
Boy  Scouts  eiarns  tt>e  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fafct,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  Tp  eam  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  nrHJSt  eam 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  whtoh  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
workj,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
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aid.  Stephen  also  has  the  distinction  to  have 
been  the  Boy  Scout  of  the  Year  in  1989. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  scout  must  denx)nstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  hokling  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positkxis  in  his  patrol  arxl/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himsell  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Jim  Onysko  led 
felknw  scouts  in  painting  and  renovating  the 
Centreville  United  Methodist  Church  in  West 
Wanmck,  Rl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  James  Rob- 
ert Onysko.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  publw 
servce  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  In  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Jim  Onysko  wM 
continue  his  public  sen^ice  and  in  so  doing  will 
in  the  future  distinguish  himself  and  corv 
sequently  better  his  community.  I  eim  proud 
that  this  young  man  undertook  his  scout  activ- 
ity in  my  congressional  district,  and  I  join 
friends,  colleagues,  and  family  wtx)  salute  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MINNIE  PEARL 
JURNETT  AND  HER  FIVE  SONS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  a  family  in  my  cor>gressk>nal  dis- 
trict who  has  given  an  extra  measure  to  the 
Operation  Desert  Storm  effort  The  mother, 
Minnie  Peart  Jumett,  has  sent  five  sons  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  young  men  are:  Tommy,  a  35-year-okJ 
poiKe  offwer  from  Nashville.  TN,  wtio  is  in  the 
Army  Reserve;  William,  a  33-year-oW  staff 
sergeant  wtio  was  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
September  with  his  cavalry  group  from  Fort 
Bliss.  OK;  Terry,  a  32-year-okJ  staff  sergeant 
who  was  deptoyed  with  an  artillery  battalkxi 
from  Fort  Stewart,  GA,  shortly  after  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait;  Kenneth,  a  24-year-okJ  Navy 
gunner  who  left  in  November  and  Keith,  who 
is  19  years  okJ  and  who  joined  the  Army  about 
1  '/fe  years  ago.  He  was  transfen^ed  from  South 
Korea  early  in  January  with  his  artillery  unit 

Currently,  William  and  Terry  are  near  the 
Euphrates  River  in  Iraq,  helping  supply  ttie 
massive  army  that  cut  off  and  killed  the  infa- 
mous Republican  Guard.  Kenneth  is  a  gunner 
on  the  battleship  U.S.S.  Missouri.  Keith  and 
Tommy  are  somewfiere  on  the  frontline. 

At  the  Jumett  home  in  Maury  City.  TN.  one 
wall  of  the  den  is  covered  with  photographs  of 
these  sons  in  their  uniforms.  These  5  young 
men  bekxtg  to  a  family  of  13  children  who 
have  always  been  ctose  to  ttieir  mother.  It  was 
tough  for  them  to  leave  their  moVner  when 
duty  called  but  they  willingly  went  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  serve  their  country.  Only  ttie  call 
of  duty  coukl  get  them  to  leave  her. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do  I  pay  tribute  to 
these  young  men  who  have  served  so  honor- 
ably in  Operatkxi  Desert  Storm,  but  I  also 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  their  mother,  Minnie 
Peart  Jumett.  She  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
family  support  that  our  troops  have  received 
during  their  time  away  from  home.  All  of  us 
know  the  sacrifk;es  that  our  men  and  women 
in  the  comtjat  zone  make,  but  we  must  also 
remember  the  families  of  those  troops  back 
home  who,  too,  must  make  great  sacrifices  to 
the  cause. 

The  entire  Desert  Storm  undertaking  has 
proved  to  be  a  shining  moment  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  We  can  all  be  proud  of  not 
only  the  indivklual  efforts  made,  but  of  the  col- 
lective effort  by  all  ttie  citizens  of  this  country 
who  have  supported  our  troops  during  this 
time  of  national  emergency.  It  is  a  proud  day 
for  America,  for  Minnie  Peart  Jumett,  and  for 
her  sons.  Tommy.  William.  Teny,  Kenneth, 
and  Keith.  I  thank  ttiem,  and  honor  them,  for 
tt>eir  contritxjtion  to  continued  freedom  for  all 
people  in  the  wortd. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NATIONAL 
SPORTS  PRODUCTS  MONTH 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13. 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  positive  physcal  and  mental 
aspects  of  a  healthy  lifestyle.  For  more  arxJ 
more  Americans,  this  means  partKipatun  in 
an  athletK  activity. 

As  the  sports  craze  of  the  last  few  years 
has  continued,  one  industry  has  grown  re- 
sponsibly with  the  trend— tf«  manufacturers 
and  distritxjtors  of  athletic  ck>thing,  footwear, 
and  equipment. 

Virtually  every  State  in  the  country  boasts 
an  economk;  presence  created  by  sports  prod- 
ucts. Their  impact  is  demonstrated  every  year 
at  the  annual  trade  show  in  Atlanta  which 
drew  over  80,000  visitors  ttiis  February. 

In  addition,  money  from  ttieir  trade  show  are 
channeled  into  several  wortfiwhile  programs  to 
combat  drug  abuse  and  encourage  partkapa- 
tkxi  In  sports  and  recreational  activities. 

In  recognitk>n  of  the  sporting  goods  manu- 
facturers and  distritxjtors'  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's ecorx)my,  health,  and  youth,  I  have  ir>- 
troduced  Natkxial  Sports  Products  Month.  In 
my  view,  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  efforts  of  this  important  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  Natk>nal  Sports  Prod- 
ucts Month,  arxl  urge  the  House  to  pass  this 
legislation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY  SHULA 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMTITl 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Fk>rida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouU 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dorothy  Shula.  the  wife  of  legendary  Miami 
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Dolphins  football  coach  Don  Shula.  Mrs.  Shula 
passed  away  recently. 

Mrs.  Shula  was  a  teacher  who  for  years  t»a»- 
tted  the  scourge  of  breast  cancer.  A  true  fight- 
er, she  lived  a  happy  and  fulfilling  life,  bringing 
up  five  chiklren,  two  of  whom  are  also  coach- 
es in  ttie  Natronal  Foottall  League. 

Not  only  dkJ  Mrs.  Shula  help  support  her 
husband  and  the  Miami  Dolphins  organizatkjn, 
but  she  also  fought  for  organizatkKis  and 
ideals  tttat  are  important  to  all  of  us.  College 
scholarships,  funding  for  medcal  research, 
ending  drug  abuse— these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
projects  that  Dorothy  Shula  associated  herself 
with.  She  believed  in  her  family,  the  commu- 
nity and  the  good  that  she  couW  do  tor  others. 

Dorothy  Shula  had  a  monumental  influence 
on  so  many  people.  She  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  aH  of  those  who  had  ttie  pleasure  of  know- 
ing her. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  WARREN 
H.  SPENCER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13, 1991 
Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
saddened  to  txing  to  the  attentkxi  of  my  col- 
leagues the  death  of  Warren  H.  Spencer,  a 
man  who  has  contributed  greatly  and  self- 
lessly  to  his  Natton.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  people  of  Tioga  and 
Potter    Counties,    wtiom    he    so    effectively 
sensed  for  over  two  decades  in  the  State 
house  of  representatives. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Warren  Spencer 
conskJer  ourselves  fortunate.  He  was  a  fantas- 
tk:  indivklual  both  in  and  out  of  the  politk:al 
arena.  I  know  of  no  finer  man,  no  better  citi- 
zen, or  no  more  effective  legislator  ttian  War- 
ren Spencer.  He  was  a  devoted  family  man,  a 
dedicated  putjiic  servant,  a  respected  member 
of  the  legal  professkxi,  and  a  valued  commu- 
nity leader.  He  leaves  behind  a  toving  family, 
countless  friends  and  admirers,  arxl  a  lifetime 
of  achievement 

Wanen  was  bom  and  raised  in  Wellsboro, 
PA.  He  served  as  a  paratrooper  in  Wortd  War 
II,  and  suffered  war  wounds,  wfirch  cost  him 
an  eye  and  severely  injured  his  hips  and  a 
hand.  That  experience,  wt>Kh  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  made  him  treat  each  day  as  a  special 
gift. 

After  military  servwe  and  graduatkxi  from 
Dkddnson  School  of  Law,  Warren  Spencer  re- 
turried  to  Wellsboro  to  practice  law.  eventually 
forming  the  finn  of  Spencer.  Gleason  &  Hebe. 
He  served  in  ttie  Pennsylvania  State  Legisla- 
ture from  1962  to  his  retirement  in  1984. 

His  talent  and  energy  led  to  many  legislative 
landmari(s  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  gave  his 
constituents  ttie  best  representatton  they  could 
have.  He  specialized  in  criminal  and  judKial 
reform  as  ctiairman  of  the  judkaary  comminee. 
and  he  woriced  tirelessly  as  a  champion  of  the 
northem  tier  and  all  of  rural  Pennsylvania. 

Warren  made  enormous  corrtributkxis  to  Ns 
community.  He  was  a  member  of  St  PauTs 
Episcopal  Church,  ttie  American  Legion.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  various  Masonic 
groups,  and  numerous  community  organiza- 
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tions.  He  was  president  of  the  Wetlsboro  Elec- 
tric Co.  from  1985-89  and  its  chairman  of  the 
board  from  1985  to  1990.  He  was  also  a  di- 
rector of  Citizens  &  Northern  Bank. 

No  mere  listing  of  his  accomplishments  can 
never  capture  the  type  of  man  Warren  Sperv 
cer  was.  He  was  always  eager  to  help,  always 
ready  to  go  ttie  extra  mile  for  those  who  need- 
ed his  fielp.  It  was  a  true  pleasure  to  have 
kiKwm  him,  arxJ  It  certainty  saddens  me  a 
great  deal  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us. 

My  ttKMjghts  are  with  his  wife,  Julia,  and 
daughter,  Susan.  Ttiey  can  take  comfort  in 
knowing  that  their  husband  and  fattier  touched 
so  many  lives  in  a  positive  way.  He  will  not  be 
forgotten. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearing  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, sul}committees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— desigrnated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congrkssional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  14,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  IS 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  mass  transit. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Approprlatlona 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

SD-138 
Latmr  and  Human  Resources 
Disability  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act.  focus- 
ing on  part  H.  relating  to  early  inter- 
vention services  for  infants  and  tod- 
dlers. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  tlie  Older  Ameri- 
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cai  is  Act,  focusing  on  services  to  low- 
income  minority  elders. 

SD-192 

MARCH  18 
10:30  a.n  . 
Appro]  iriatlons 
Mlllta  T  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  1  old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlr  lates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  military 
ccAstruction    programs,    focusing    on 
gu^d  reserves  and  military  services. 

SD-138 


2:00  p.m 
Energ;' 
To 
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on 
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and  Natural  Resources 

4old  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 

Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 

section  5101  relating  to  the  applica- 

of  new  source  review  to  existing 

electric     generating     units— 


st«  am 
WfPCo. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  1  old  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Cli  u-les  R.  Baquet  m.  of  Maryland,  to 
be    Ambassador    to    the    Republic    of 
DJ  boutl.  Michael  T.F.  Pistor,  of  Arl- 
zo:  la.  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
Malawi,  Katherlne  Shirley,  of  Uli- 
to  be  AmtMssador  to  the  Republic 
Senegal,  Jennifer  C.  Ward,   of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  l>e  Ambassador 
the    Republic    of    Niger,    Melissa 
Fdelsch  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Aipbassador  to  the  Republic  of  Zaire. 
Edward  Johnson,  of  Michigan,  to 
a  Meml>er  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
the  African   Development  Founda- 
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MARCH  19 


9:00  a.m 
Appro  TTiations 
Defense  Sul>conunlttee 
To  iold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tltiates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
lent  of  Defense,  focusing  on  Issues 
itlng  to  SSN-21,  the  submarine  "Sea 
W#lf' 

SD-138 

9:30  a.1 

Apprc^rlatlons 

Labon  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 

caplon  Subcommittee 

To  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

tltiates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 

lent  of  Education,  focusing  on  the 

O^ce  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 

Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
^nment  and  Public  Works 

Regulation  Subcommittee 
bold  hearings  on  the  flnancial  and 
latlc  management  of  the  Nu- 


clear Regulatory  Commission. 


10:00  a.i 
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SD-406 


iations 
lerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
ibcommittee 

lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tes  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the 
1  Business  Administration,  and 
Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tion  and  the  Minority  Business  De- 
opment  Agency  of  the  Department 
Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
[Old  hearings  to  examine  problems 
iing  black  males  in  America. 

SD-S38 


March  13,  1991 


Commerce^  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SRr-2S3 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Kennetyi  L.  Ryskamp,  of  Florida,  to  l>e 

United:  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the 

Eleventh  Circuit. 

SD-226 
1:00  p.m. 
Govemmei  ital  Affairs 

Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Sul>cor  milttee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servic<  i's  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population  to  review  the  progress  of 
the  I  ost-enumeration  survey  and 
wbethi  r  additional  statistical  methods 
should  be  initiated  to  improve  the  cen- 
sus. 

311  Cannon  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriai  Ions 
Interior  Si  bcommlttee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate 3  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interic  r. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriai  ions 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment £  ubcommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
Armed  Sei  vices 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  flscal  years 
1992  aiid  1993  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, land  to  review  the  flscal  years 
1992-1SB7  future  year  defense  plan. 

I  SRr-222 

Energy  anci  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sul>- 
commlttee 
To  hold  biearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on  subtitle  A  of  Title  V  relating  to  coal 
and  cokl  research. 

I  SD-a66 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  [hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energi  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on  Title  in  provisions  relating  to 
buildiag  energy  efflciency  standards 
and  racings. 

f  SD-430 

2:30  p.m.       | 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timati  s  for  flscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assist!  nee.  focusing  on  aid  to  Africa. 

SD-138 

MARCH  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Sei  vices 
To  contj  nue  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  flscal  years 
1992  aad  1993  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, .and  to  review  the  flscal  years 
1992-1^  future  year  defense  plan. 

SRr-222 


March  13,  1991 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspecter  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on  Title  XI  relating  to  Corporate  Aver- 
age Fuel  Economy  (CAFE). 

SD-366 
Oovemment&l  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  FTS  2000. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating   to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SRr^l 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  small  business  com- 
panies program,  focusing  on  the  status 
of  new  and  proposed  regulations  and 
the  overall  posture  of  the  program. 

SRr428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  financial  mod- 
ernization of  the  banking  Industry,  fo- 
cusing on  interstate  banking. 

SD-^38 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XI  provisions  relating 
to  transportation  Issues,  and  on  the 
Administration's  proposal  contained  in 
the  National  Energy  Strategy  relating 
to  alternative-fuel  fleets. 

SD-^ee 

MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings   on    ivoposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  national  foreign  intelligence  pro- 
gram. 

S^407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
Implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  civilian   nuclear  waste   pro- 
gram mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1962  and  its  1987  revisions. 

SD-366 
Governmental  ACEalrs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  improving  access  to 
student  financial  aid,  focusing  on  relat- 
ed tHt>vlsion8  of  S.  SOI,  to  esubllsh  a 
data  collection,  information  dissemina- 
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tion.  and  student  counseling  and  as- 
sistance network. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2S0,  to  establish 
national  voter  registration  procedures 
for  Federal  elections. 

SBr^l 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the 
proposed  Soldiers'   and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act. 

334  Cannon  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  on  S.  291,  to  settle 
certain  water  rights  claims  of  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Tribe. 

SRr485 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  Financial 
Crimes  Enforcement  Network,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 

Finance 

To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 

Renato  Beghe,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 

Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court. 

SD-215 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  591,  to  Increase 
automobile  safety  by  requiring  alrbags 
for  certain  newly  manufactured  vehi- 
cles. 

SR^2S3 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  to 
Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  subtitle  A  of  Title  IV  relating  to  the 
export  of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technology. 

SD-430 
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2:30  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  292,  to  expand  the 
boundaries  of  the  Saguaro  National 
Monument,  Arizona,  S.  363,  to  author- 
ize the  addition  of  15  acres  to  Morris- 
town  National  Historical  Park,  New 
Jersey,  S.  545,  to  authorise  the  addi- 
tional use  of  land  in  Merced  County, 
California,  and  S.  549,  to  designate  the 
Lower  Merced  River  In  California  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

SD-366 

MARCH22 

10:00  a.m.  | 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

i8D-138 

Finance  ' 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  renewal  of  the 
U.S.-Japan       Semiconductor       Trade 
Agreement. 

8D-215 

APRIL9 
10:00  a.in. 
Appropriations 
Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 

Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
Uonal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
1:TO  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations  ■ 

Foreign  Operations  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proiwsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1962  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on  aid  to  Latin 
America. 

SD-19S 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Highway    Traffic    Safety    Administra- 
tion. 

SR^2S3 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund.   Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  lender  li- 
ability as  related  to  Superfund. 

SD'406 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  250.  to  estab- 
lish national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  Federal  elections. 


6220 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

A^culture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  heaiiners  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flsc&l  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  EUectriflcation  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
ApiBX}priations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
White  House  residence,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Qscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless. 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-IM 

APRnlu 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 

8D-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  343.  to  provide  for 
continued  United  States  leadership  in 
high  performance  computing. 

SD-3G6 

APRIL  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  168,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional flnancial  compensation  to  the 
Three      Afllliated      Tribes      (Mandan, 
Hidatsa,  and  Arikara  Tribes  that  reside 
on  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reserva- 
tion)  and   the    Standing   Rock    Sioux 
Tribe   for   the   taking   of  reservation 
lands  for  the  sites  of  the  Garrison  Dam 
and  Reservoir  and  the  Oahe  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 

SRr485 

APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's        superconducting        super 
collider  program. 

SD-366 


EX'  "ENSIGNS  OF  REMARKS 

10.00  a.i  I. 
Appro  ?riations 

Comn  erce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
S«  bcommittee 
To  1  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tii  nates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fl(  e  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
ai  d  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tr  Ltion  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
m  srce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m 
Apprc  prlatlons 

Foreii  n  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  :  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti  nates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
asistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 
Efrope. 

SD-138 


9:00  a.n 
^ete 
To 


Veter  ins 


Affairs 
bold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
O  immittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
I  sw  the  legislative  recommendations 
the  AMVETS,  the  American  Ex-Prls- 
of  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 


v: 
ol 

01  ers  ( 
ai  di 


..n . 
Appn  priations 


9:30  a. 
App 
Laboi 
c 
To 


Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 

lold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  [nates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
p  Ttments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
S  srvlces.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 


Appr  >prlatlons 


1:30  p. 
App 
VA, 

To 


APRIL  17 


10:00  a. 
ApprApriations 
Treai  ury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govem- 
n  ent  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
f1  ze  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
t|e  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

SD-116 


rUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
c  immittee 

hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
t  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
V.  nited  States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
fi  irs,  and  the  Department  of  Veterans' 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 
9:30  a.i  I. 
Appr  >priation8 

Labc  '.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Eklu- 
c  ltion  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
t  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
I  urtments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
S  ervices.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  aln. 
Appi  spriations 

Com  nerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
Toi  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
t  imates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
I  nited  States  Information  Agency  and 
t  tie  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
jig. 

S-146,  Capitol 


March  13,  1991 


Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatee  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Depart- 
ment (]f  Transportation. 

SD-138 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropi 
Agriculture 


Appropria'  ;lons 


comml  ttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate 8  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partmiint  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
missiaa,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Ftirm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, rnd  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriajtions 
VA,  HUD 


APRIL  19 


and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 


APRIL23 


and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 


comm  ttee 

To  bold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 

educai  .ion  programs  of  various  Federal 

agenc^s. 

SD-138 
Appropriajtions 
Labor.  Hialth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catioE  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmat  !S  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partm  ents  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Eklucation,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce.  Justice.   State,  and  Judiciary 
SubcciTimittee 
To  hold!  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral $ureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of 
the  D  ipartment  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatss  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assist  mce,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
po8t-<  old  war  era.    . 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Approprii  itions 

VA,  HUT ,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
comn  ittee 
To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

si>-ia4 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partrAents  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  01 


Indian  Afiairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  new  school 
construction,  repair,  and  improvement 


SD-198 


March  13,  1991 


on  Bureau  of  Indian  ACbirs'  school  fa- 
cUiUes. 

SRr^SS 

APRIL  2S 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconwnlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

SD-116 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and   Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 

1:00  p.m. 
Approin^ations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  AID  manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportotlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  A^airs,  Housing 


6221 


and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21  I 

2:30  p.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1901  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing   on   International 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m.  . 

Appropriations  ! 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

8D-13B 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transiMrtation  programs. 

8D-138 

JUNE4  i 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1901  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 


UMI 
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iSSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/n4r«day,  Mtirch  14,  1991 


March  14,  1991 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Rev.  W.  Douglas  Tanner,  Jr.,  Vir- 
ginia Annual  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

O  Lord  God,  we  open  this  session 
with  snow  and  sleet  falling  outside  on 
daffodils  in  full  bloom,  and  we  find  our- 
selves conscious  that  there  are  times 
when  the  seasons  of  nature  are  unpre- 
dictable. Facing  the  aftermath  of  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  are  reminded 
that  there  are  times  when  the  seasons 
of  politics  are  also  unpredictable. 

So  we  pray  on  this  day  that  this  body 
might  find  wisdom  to  live  into  this  new 
season,  and  that  that  wisdom  might  be 
marked  by  courage,  and  grace,  and  hu- 
mility. Heal  the  wounds  in  our  spirits 
that  were  sustained  in  the  season  of 
the  war,  and  lead  us  to  be  instrumental 
in  binding  the  wounds  about  us  in  this 
season  of  its  cessation:  those  of  our 
own  troops  and  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies; those  of  the  many  Iraqi  soldiers 
who  never  chose  to  be  on  that  battle- 
field, and  their  Mends  and  families; 
those  of  Kuwaitis  whose  consequent 
rage  tempts  them  to  destructive  venge- 
ance; those  of  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
whose  longstanding  acquaintance  with 
injustice  and  terror  fosters  fear  and 
leaves  little  room  for  trust;  and  those 
of  some  of  our  own  veterans  of  past 
wars  living  on  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
without  work,  without  homes,  without 
hope. 

Lead  us  likewise,  we  pray,  to  dare  in 
this  season  to  seek  to  become  more 
ftilly  respectful  of  each  other,  and  to 
seek  a  generosity  of  spirit  toward  each 
other  that  might  ssntnbolize  a  new  sea- 
son. 

These  things  we  pray,  that  we  might 
become  who  You  call  us  to  be.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKEai.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


SSSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  Inessage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallan,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  I  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
ameiidment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.n  1176.  An  act  to  provide  authorizations 
for  ^pplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  certain  emergency  costs  associated  with 
the  Ffersian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses and 

H.fl.  1284.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
supplemental  assistance  for  Israel  for  addi- 
tlona  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Per- 
sian ( fulf  conflict. 

Th^  message  also  announced  that  the 
had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
Df  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
cone  irrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 
'on.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
estab  Ish  an  Albert  EUnstein  Congressional 
Fello  vship  Program. 


ecuted, 
bringing 


Senajte 
tion 
on 
S. 


i  DJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  25,  1991 

WA  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unai  imous  consent  that  when  the 
Houte  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meel  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

Tht  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIS]  ENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
W]  DNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
Wl  IDNESDAY  NEXT 

Ml .  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
una]  imous  consent  that  the  business 
ofder  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  please  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


in 

rule 

next 

Tl  B  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  :  equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
soui  ? 


Tl  ere  was  no  objection. 


ACHIEVING  LASTING  PEACE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

W  r.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
pen  dssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
min  ite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  £S.) 

Ml.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  moment  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  George 
Busi.  and  Secretary  of  State,  James 
Bakxr,  on  their  efforts  around  the 
world  to  secure  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Certainly  they  are  to  be 
compiended  for  the  way  Desert  Storm, 
effort  to  free  Kuwait,  was  pros- 


the 
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and  it  looks  like  they  are 
the  same  zeal  to  bear  in  pur- 
suing peice  in  the  region. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
disquieted  by  one  thing.  It  does  appear 
the  Prealdent  has  warmed  towaurd  the 
prospect*  of  resuming  arms  sales  to  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East,  the  very  re- 
gion in  which  weapons  were  used 
against  our  men  and  women.  I  hope 
that  the  President  would  reconsider. 

This  goal  of  parity  of  arms  is  very 
elusive  tJid  very  difficult  to  achieve.  I 
would  \me  to  think  that  better  than 
parity  iq  no  sales  at  all  for  a  while.  Let 
the  plade  cool  down  and  then  we  can 
take  up  [the  cause  of  peace.  I  think  we 
would  tave  a  better  situation  to 
achieve  la  lasting  peace  without  arms 
sales  than  with  them. 


OPERATION  DEFICIT  STORM 


>BLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
id  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


(Mr.  Ct 
mission  | 
minute 
marks.)! 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
President  Bush's  recent  address  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress,  I  was  asked 
by  a  member  of  the  media:  "What 
next?"  1  told  her  now  that  Operation 
Desert  Btorm  has  been  resolved,  we 
must  focus  our  attention  upon  Oper- 
ation Deficit  Storm. 

The  gmns  of  war  have  fallen  silent  in 
the  desert,  but  the  shrill,  harsh  sound 
of  the  guns  of  deficit  spending  and  fis- 
cal recklessness  continue  to  be  heard 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  across  our  country, 
continue  in  fact  to  plague  us  daily. 

If  we  are  to  silence  these  guns,  Mr. 
Speaker ,  if  we  are  to  resolve  Operation 
Deficit  Storm,  we  must  demonstrate 
the  dedication  and  discipline  that  was 
displays  d  in  the  gulf  during  Operation 
Desert  $torm. 


SUPER-IRA 


(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permiss  on  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  bnd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)! 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  joined  with  Bux,  Thomas  of 
Califorma  in  introducing  legislation  to 
le  individual  retirement  ac- 
lA]  out  of  its  premature  re- 
This  Super-IRA  legislation, 
,  is  the  House  companion  to 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentses  and  Senator  William  Roth 
and  cos[X>nsored  by  75  Members  of  the 
other  tody.  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  have 
sent  a  '  Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  each 


bring 
count  [I 
tiremet 
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of  your  offices,  along  with  a  summary 
of  the  bill's  major  provisions  and  the 
problems  it  seeks  to  address.  We  hope 
that  you  will  join  us  by  cosponsoring 
this  measure. 

The  individual  retirement  account 
was  a  retirement  plan  once  popular 
with  a  broad  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
cans. However,  in  paring  back  the  full 
tax  deductibility  of  IRA's  in  1986,  Con- 
gress prematiu^ly  retired  the  IRA  as 
an  attractive  retirement  incentive.  The 
legislation  we  have  introduced  will  re- 
store the  universal  availability  of  the 
fully  tax  deductible  IRA. 

This  bill  will  improve  on  the  tradi- 
tional IRA  by  allowing  people  to 
choose  between  tax  deductible  con- 
tributions to  traditional  IRA's  or  con- 
tributions to  new  IRA's  from  which 
earnings  would  not  be  taxed  when  they 
are  withdrawn.  The  bill  would  also 
allow  penalty-free  withdrawals  from 
IRA's,  401(k),  and  403(b)  plans  for  first- 
time  home  purchases,  higher  education 
expenses,  and  devastating  medical  ex- 
penses. 

This  Super-IRA  plan  will  not  only  re- 
store incentives  for  individuals  to  save 
for  retirement,  but  also  for  two  of  the 
biggest  investments  that  people  have 
to  make  during  their  lifetimes— pur- 
chasing a  home  and  pajrlng  for  their 
children's  education.  It  will  also  cor- 
rect the  current  situation  in  which  a 
tax  penalty  is  imposed  on  people  who 
are  forced  to  make  withdrawals  from 
their  IRA  to  pay  for  costly  medical  ex- 
penses for  themselves  or  a  family  mem- 
ber with  a  serious  illness.  We  believe  it 
is  critical  to  address  these  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  time  to  review  the  Pickle- 
Thomas  Super-IRA  bill.  We  plan  to 
submit  a  list  of  additional  cosponsors 
before  the  Easter  recess,  so  if  you 
would  like  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
or  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
either  my  office  or  Mr.  Thomas'  office. 


FBI  INVESTIGATION  OF  ABUSE  OF 
AUTHORITY  BY  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCIES 

(Mr.  BERMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge,  to  insist  that  the  FBI  inune- 
diately  undertake  an  investigation  of 
what  I  fear  is  systemic  police  brutality 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  saw  the  video- 
tape of  the  relentless  beating  of  a  sus- 
pect by  three  police  officers  while  a 
dozen  others  looked  on.  This  particular 
disgraceful  incident  happened  to  occur 
in  the  congressional  district  I  rep- 
resent, and  it  happened  to  have  been 
videotaped.  But  I  have  the  awful  sense 
that  it  was  not  an  isolated  aberration. 

While  the  victim  of  police  abuse  may 
indeed  have  conrunltted  a  crime,  that  is 
not  the  point.  Police  lawlessness  is  par- 


ticularly heinous  because  it  is  cloaked 
with  the  authority  of  the  State. 

We  treat  with  special  severity  crimes 
against  police  officers  because  of  the 
risk  they  take  on  our  behalf.  By  the 
same  token,  when  police  abuse  their 
authority,  punishment  must  be  swift 
and  severe. 

For  the  Director  of  the  FBI  to  say,  as 
Judge  Sessions  did  recently,  that  he 
lacks  authority  to  conduct  systemic 
investigations  is  unadulterated  hog- 
wash.  The  FBI  clearly  has  the  author- 
ity to  investigate  allegations  of  pat- 
terns of  deprivation  of  civil  rights, 
civil  rights  which  have  been  protected 
since  the  passage  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  the  1860's. 

While  most  police  officers  in  Los  An- 
greles  are  law  abiding,  respectful  of 
their  role  and  their  authority  and  risk 
their  lives  on  our  behalf,  what  hap- 
pened to  Rodney  King  is  a  blot  on  Los 
Angeles  and  on  this  Nation.  We  must 
see  that  it  never  happens  again. 
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REINTRODUCmON  OF  THE  UTAH 
BLM  WILDERNESS  ACTT 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  Halls,  we  often  take  actions  with 
impacts  thousands  of  miles  away — an 
intimidating  and  inspiring  responsibil- 
ity. Today,  I  am  reintroducing  the 
Utah  BLM  Wilderness  Act,  H.R.  1500, 
which  will  affect  the  way  the  public 
lands  will  be  managed  in  Utah  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  I  anticipate  a  long 
struggle  to  secure  final  i>assage  of  wil- 
derness legislation  in  Utah,  and  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  and  ex- 
plain just  why  I  am  willing  to  make 
the  effort. 

Fifteen  million  years  ago,  the  sea  re- 
ceded fi-om  what  is  now  the  Western 
United  States  for  the  final  time.  The 
land  began  to  rise,  eventually  forming 
the  Colorado  Plateau,  over  a  mile  high, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Since  that 
time,  erosion  has  turned  this  100,000- 
square-mile  area  into  one  of  the  scenic 
wonderlands  of  our  planet.  The  Grand 
Canyon  is  here.  So  are  Zion  National 
Park,  Canyonlands,  Bryce  Canyon, 
Capitol  Reef,  and  countless  other  can- 
yons and  landmarks.  Bob  Marshall,  the 
founder  of  our  Government's  wilder- 
ness preservation  system,  once  said 
Utah  was  second  "only  to  Alaska  in  its 
beauty  and  majesty."  As  much  as  I 
love  Alaska,  I'm  not  sure  I  would  put 
Utah  second.  This  spectacular  plateau 
region  of  national  treasures  needs  more 
protection  than  it  has  so  far  received. 
Fifty  years  ago,  an  inventory  of  Utah 
wilderness  found  about  18  million  acres 
of  de  facto  wilderness.  Today,  that 
number  has  been  reduced  by  more  than 


two-thirds.  In  10  more  years,  we  will 
see  further  significant  loss  of  wilder- 
ness-quality lands.  As  the  reservoir  of 
wilderness  lands  becomes  more  re- 
stricted, the  value  of  each  parcel  will 
increase.  If  we  are  going  to  preserve 
these  lands,  we  must  do  so  quickly.  We 
will  most  likely  never  have  any  more 
wilderness-quality  lands  in  our  Nation 
than  we  have  at  this  moment  today 
and  we  must  carefully  evaluate  what 
we  are  willing  to  lose. 

Wilderness  is  lost  gradually,  through 
attrition,  almost  unnoticeably,  an  un- 
necessary new  road  here,  a  new  mining 
claim  there.  Only  our  children  will  no- 
tice just  how  much  has  been  lost.  Most 
of  this  development  would  have  little 
to  do  with  the  economic  vitality  of  sur- 
rounding communities.  The  Utah  BLM 
wilderness  bill  is  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  best  of  the  wil- 
derness that  remains  in  Utah.  I  am  pro- 
posing 5.4  million  acres  of  BLM  wilder- 
ness in  Utah,  about  10  percent  of  the 
State.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  all  these 
areas  permanently  protected  as  wilder- 
ness and  I  am  ready  for  the  give-and- 
take  of  informed  negotiation.  But  the 
reintroduction  of  this  bill  will  at  least 
allow  Congress  the  opportunity  which 
was  taken  from  it  during  the  Watt  and 
Reagan  years  to  objectively  review  the 
wilderness  quality  of  these  lands  and 
balance  that  against  potential  eco- 
nomic development.  For  nearly  half  of 
these  lands,  that  was  never  done. 

The  bill  will  preserve  the  most  out- 
standing wlldlands  which  remain  of 
Utah's  32  million  acre  public  domain. 
Presently  only  800,000  acres  of  Forest 
Service  lands  receive  wilderness  pro- 
tection in  Utah.  Most  of  this  proposed 
wilderness  lies  within  the  drainage  sys- 
tems of  the  Colorado  River,  where  the 
erosional  carving  tools  of  nature  have 
already  led  to  the  establishment  of 
seven  national  parks.  The  rest  is  lo- 
cated in  the  unique  desert  island 
ecosystems  of  Utah's  Great  Basin. 
These  are  wildlands  of  extraordinary 
diversity  and  splendor,  from  ponderosa 
forests  to  parched  badlands,  rugged 
desert  mountains  to  wild  rivers,  and 
rainbow-hued  canyons  with  plunge 
pools  and  waterfalls  to  red  sandstone 
mesas,  monoliths,  and  arches.  They  are 
rich  with  wildlife.  Some  species  found 
in  this  wilderness  are  struggling  to  sur- 
vive— the  desert  tortoise,  desert  big- 
horn sheep,  and  the  Nation's  largest 
free-roaming  herd  of  bufCalo  outside  of 
Yellowstone.  These  lands  are  also  home 
to  the  archeological  treasures  of  the 
ancient  Fremont  and  Anasasi  Indian 
cultures. 

"In  Wilderness  is  the  preservation  of 
the  World."  So  wrote  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau  in  1848,  many  years  ahead  of  his 
time.  Few  people  would  now  dispute 
that  humankind  is  better  ofl'  when  we 
respect  natural  systems.  In  an  era  of 
very  probable  global  warming,  ozone 
depletion,  acidic  lakes,  and  defcMrest- 
ation,  we  are  learning  that,  to  para- 
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phrase  Jefferson,  when  we  govern  na- 
ture least,  we  grovem  best. 

And  the  way  to  govern  least  is  to  es- 
tablish wilderness  reserves  for  perpetu- 
ity. It  is,  in  some  ways,  an  act  of  faith, 
a  recognition  that  a  system  that  has 
done  so  well  for  millions  of  years  will 
do  well  without  our  interference  for 
many  more.  When  wilderness  is  pro- 
tected, watershed  is  protected.  Biologi- 
cal diversity  is  protected.  The  proper 
functioning  of  a  natural  system  is  pro- 
tected. Last  year,  I  had  the  chance  to 
spend  a  few  moments  with  David 
Brower,  a  legendary  figure  in  the  con- 
versation movement,  and  now  head  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth.  He  told  me 
that  his  daughter  had  been  cured  of  an 
illness  over  a  decade  before  through  a 
nearly  miraculous  drug  foimd  in  a 
plant  on  the  island  of  Madagascar.  His 
daughter  is  now  healthy,  but  that 
plant,  like  so  many  others,  is  extinct. 
Establishing  our  dominance  and  im- 
pact on  every  square  mile  of  this  plan- 
et would  mean  killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg.  Wilderness  cannot 
easily  be  created,  but  it  is  extraor- 
dinarily fragile  and  can  be  destroyed  in 
a  few  moments.  Statutory  protection  is 
the  only  way  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
maintaining  a  wilderness  reserve  on 
this  planet. 

There  will  sometimes  be  a  plausible 
economic  scenario  for  developing  wil- 
derness and  final  decisions  on  wilder- 
ness status  will  reflect  a  relative  bal- 
ancing of  values.  Is  there  any  inherent 
value  to  leaving  an  area  the  way  God 
made  it?  Will  this  value  always  be  sec- 
ondary to  any  conceivable,  even  im- 
practical use?  Maybe  we  can't  eat  wil- 
derness, or  sell  wilderness,  or  wear  wil- 
derness— but  we  love  it  all  the  same, 
and  it  gives  us  unique  rewards.  Wilder- 
ness must  exist  for  the  same  reason 
museums  and  art  must  exist:  to  elevate 
and  to  inspire  the  human  soul.  The 
Mona  Lisa  could  be  used  for  wrapping 
fish.  Eagles  could  be  sold  as  poultry. 
But  sometimes  there  is  a  higher  spir- 
itual value.  As  John  Muir  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  Redwoods  of  the  California 
Coast.  "Surely  these  trees  would  make 
fine  lumber  after  passing  through  a 
sawmill,  just  as  George  Washington 
would  make  fine  food  after  passing 
through  the  hands  of  a  French  chef." 
And  wilderness  could  probably  be  prof- 
itably developed  in  places.  But  the 
question  is  whether  it  should  be. 

There  is  a  basic  human  affection  for 
areas  left  in  their  natural  state,  an  af- 
fection that  increases  as  they  become 
all  too  rare.  The  necessity  of  beauty 
for  beauty's  sake  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment we  have,  and  one  that  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  in  most  people.  But 
this  doesn't  mean  that  I  downplay  the 
Idea  that  wilderness  in  Utah  will  have 
positive  economic  effects — quite  the 
opposite.  Everything  I  have  read  or  re- 
searched indicates  that  few  practical 
resources  will  be  lost,  while  interest  in 
the  region  will  bring  visitors,  money. 
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and  g  rowth.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  I 
down;  »lay  the  scientific  justification 
for  wilderness  preservation.  We  need 
our  wjilderness  for  medicine,  for  water- 
shed [protection,  for  a  stable  and  di- 
verse igene  pool.  But  the  simplest  argu- 
ment to  make — and  the  one  which  is 
ultimately  most  compelling — is  that 
Wilde  -ness  should  be  saved  because  It  is 
beaut  iful,  irreplaceable,  and  our  lives 
woul(  not  be  as  complete  or  as  full 
withc  ut  it. 

Sui  ely,  as  John  Muir  said,  the  woods 
were  nankind's  first  home  and  we  have 
disco  rered  that  "going  out  is  really 
going  in."  We  need  wilderness  for  what 
it  dojs  for  the  human  spirit,  for  the 
freedom  it  inspires,  and  for  the  beauty 
that  Enhances  our  quality  of  life.  What 
we  ndw  elect  to  save  in  Utah  over  the 
next  few  years  will  always  remain. 
What  we  refuse  to  protect  can  never  be 
recov  ered.  This  is  a  decision  for  the  fu- 
ture, for  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren. I  believe  the  decision  we  make 
here  collectively,  as  citizens  of  the 
StaU  of  Utah  and  the  United  States, 
and  sk  a  Congress,  will  be  an  important 
state^nent  on  how  we  view  our  steward- 
ship Responsibility  toward  the  Earth. 

Wilderness  designation  is  an  exercise 
in  patience  and  negotiation.  This  is  our 
last  (chance,  in  all  likelihood,  to  pre- 
serve! large  tracts  of  land  for  our  chil- 
heritage,  unspoiled  and  perma- 
beautif\il.  We  need  hearings,  we 
debate,  we  need  discussion.  We 
negotiation  and  compromise.  As 
facts  about  wilderness  fully 
re — especially  those  detailing  the 
>mic  benefits  possible  for  southern 
if  its  beauty  is  permanently  pre- 
serv^ — the  perception  of  the  issue  in 
rural  Utah  may  shift.  Wilderness  and 
economic  growth  are  compatible. 
Utaht's  natural  beauty  is  its  grreatest 
econtmic  asset.  Wilderness  can — and 
should — make  us  money.  What  makes  a 
tourist  travel  to  southern  Utah?  Is  it 
indviltry  they  hope  to  see?  Mines? 
Deniided  rangeland?  Obviously  not. 
They  are  seeking  beauty.  They  want  to 
be  ainazed.  Beauty  will  never  drive  a 
tourist  away.  Wilderness  preserves  that 
beauty.  The  wilderness  areas  I  have 
proi)08ed  are  surprisingly  accessible  to 
the  Average  tourist.  The  126  individual 
parcels  are  often  separated  by  or  sur- 
rounped  by  roads.  Much  of  the  proposed 
wildf  mess  is  visible  from  a  car,  wheth- 
er lobking  down  into  a  canyon  or  up  at 
an  escarpment.  No  spot  in  my  bill  will 
be  n)ore  than  7  miles  trom  an  existing 
road  or  floatable  river. 

I  Have  had  the  privilege  over  the  last 
2  yapxs  of  visiting  the  residents  who 
will  be  most  affected  by  the  wilderness 
bill  k  have  proposed.  Although  the  re- 
ception was  always  cordial,  it  was  very 
cleat  that  a  great  rift  of  opinion  exists 
ovei|wlldemess  in  Utah.  One  argument 
whiqh  seemed  effective  was  simply 
thisi  Would  any  of  the  people  I  spoke  to 
be  willing  to  live  in  a  place  which  was 
completely  developed,  completely  ex- 
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leauty    that    make    Utah    _. 

unique?  The  question  is  not  whether  to 
preserve  significant  portions  of  Utah's 
natural  beauty,  but  simply  how  much. 
Last  Congress,  106  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  1500,  The  Utah  BLM  Wildemess 
Act.  Sixty  Members  are  original  co- 
sponsors  pf  the  bill  today,  and  I  hope  to 
eventually  have  a  majority  of  the 
House,  tp  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  these  wild  lands,  regardless  of 
what  obstacles  we  may  face  on  this 
question^  This  is  truly  a  national  issue, 
and  thess  lands  are  national  treasures. 
The  Utah  BLM  Wilderness  Act  is  iden- 
tical to  what  was  introduced  last  Con- 
gress exoept  for  the  addition  of  stand- 
ard "boilerplate"  water  language  from 
last  year's  bipartisan  Arizona  wilder- 
ness bill  which  establishes  a  Federal 
reserved  right,  junior  to  all  others, 
that  guarantees  that  wildemess  areas 
will  not  ^e  dewatered  in  the  future. 

H.R.  151)0  is  endorsed  by  all  major  na- 
tional c(lnservation  organizations  and 
35  independent  Utah  conservation 
groups.  It  calls  for  the  preservation  of 
over  2  aiillion  acres  more  than  the 
BLM  was  even  willing  to  study  for  wil- 
derness designation.  Curiously,  the 
BLM  began  its  Utah  wildemess  study 
over  10  tears  ago  by  identifying  more 
than  5  qiillion  acres  as  qualifying  for 
wildemete  review.  Then,  astonishingly, 
the  BLM  methodically  eliminated  fi-om 
consideration  all  wildlands  where  i>o- 
tential  qonflicts  with  economic  devel- 
opment iiere  speculated. 

Ten  ySars  later,  we  see  how  imwise 
that  apt>roach  was,  because  none  of 
that  speculated  economic  development 
ever  too^  place.  At  the  same  time,  our 
national!  interest  and  commitment  to 
preserving  extraordinarily  beautiful, 
irreplaceable  wildemess  areas  steadily 
increase^.  Utah  is  realizing  that  its 
fastest  growing  area  of  economic  op- 
portuni^,  tourism,  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  tihe  preservation  of  its  natural 
beauty.  ♦These  changing  circumstances 
and  valttes  make  clear  that  Congress 
should  not  be  limited  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  its  analysis  of 
Utah's  wilderness  lands.  The  outdated 
calls  of  the  BLM  have  un- 
arbitrarily  restricted  evalua- 
wildemess-quality  lands 
which  should,  by  all  rights,  be  fully 
considered  by  Congress. 

After  all,  while  the  BLM  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  wildemess  rec- 
ommendations, the  Congress  itself  has 
the  ultimate  responsibility  to  des- 
ignate wilderness  lands.  The  national 
conservation  community  agrees  that 
preservihg  Utah's  BLM  wilderness  is 
among  the  most  critical  environmental 
efforts  of  the  coming  decade.  There  is 
nothing  else  quite  like  Utah's  wilder- 
ness lands  on  Earth — and  what  we  lose 
today,  we  lose  forever. 

No  one,  least  of  all  the  residents  of 
souther*  Utah  is  willing  to  see  all  the 
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wilderness  of  southern  Utah  disappear. 
The  question  is  not  then  whether  we 
will  preserve  wilderness,  but  how 
much — and  when.  To  paraphrase  John 
Muir,  only  God  can  create  a  wilder- 
ness— and  only  good  government  and 
wise  lawmaking  can  preserve  it.  I  hope 
we  will  be  wise  enough  to  save  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  Utah's  remaining 
wilderness.  It  is  the  finest  legacy  we 
can  leave  our  children  and  generations 
yet  unborn. 
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NEW  MEXICO  TEAMS  IN  NCAA 
TOURNAMENT 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  madness  is  upon  us.  Today 
marks  the  start  of  the  1991  NCAA  Mens 
College  Basketball  Tournament.  This 
is  an  especially  exciting  time  for  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  which  fields  two 
outstanding  teams  in  this  year's  tour- 
nament. The  University  of  New  Mexico 
Lobos,  who  are  participating  for  the 
first  time  since  1978,  and  the  New  Mex- 
ico State  Aggies,  making  their  second 
straight  NCAA  appearance. 

The  Lobos  and  coach  Dave  Bliss  will 
open  up  against  the  Cowboys  from 
Oklahoma  State,  and  are  led  by  senior 
center  Luc  Longley,  the  team  leader  in 
scoring  and  rebounds.  Senior  guard 
Rob  Robbins  helps  round  out  a  fine 
supporting  cast  that  includes  seniors 
Jimmy  Tayler  and  Kurt  Miller,  junior 
guards  Willie  Banks,  and  V.  McCrary. 
and  sophomores  Khari  Jaxon  and  Ike 
Williams. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Aggies, 
coached  by  Neil  McCarthy,  are  cur- 
rently ranked  15th  in  the  Nation,  and 
are  making  their  second  consecutive 
appearance  to  the  NCAA  Tournament. 
The  Aggies,  with  23  wins,  are  known  for 
their  tough  defense,  forcing  an  average 
of  21  turnovers  per  game.  They  will 
face  the  Creighton  University  Bluejays 
in  the  first  round. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  two  big  games 
for  basketball  fans  in  New  Mexico.  I'm 
rooting  fcr  two  big  wins,  but  regardless 
of  who  advances  in  the  tourney,  I  can 
tell  you  the  Lobos  and  Aggies  are  both 
big  winners.  They  have  both  come  a 
long  way  this  season,  struggling  at 
times  and  winning  big  at  times.  These 
teams  have  made  our  State  proud.  My 
hat  is  off  to  the  Lobos  and  Aggies. 
Good  luck! 
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WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  A  FOURTH 
BRANCH  OF  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph 
Sobran,  a  nationally  syndicated  col- 


umnist, said  in  one  of  his  colunms  a 
few  days  ago: 

Most  Americans  are  more  afraid  of  what 
their  own  Government  can  do  to  them  than 
of  any  foreig^n  menace.  The  tax  police  have 
frightening  power  only  partly  limited  by  the 
Constitution.  Young  people  have  been  far 
more  worried  about  a  return  of  the  draft 
than  about  Arab  terrorists.  Regulatory  agen- 
cies can  ruin  a  small  business.  You  can  prob- 
ably lengthen  this  list  from  your  own  experi- 
ence. 

This  is  a  sad  situation  when  a  re- 
spected columnist  says  that  most 
Americans  are  afraid  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

Today  we  have  developed  a  fourth 
branch  of  the  Government,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  never  envisioned  by 
our  Founding  Fathers,  and  that  is  our 
unelected,  elitist  Federal  bureaucracy. 
It  has  now  perhaps  become  the  most 
powerful  branch  of  all. 

Today,  unfortunately,  our  Federal 
Government  has  become  one  that  is  of, 
by,  and  for  the  bureaucrats  instead  of, 
by,  and  for  the  people.  This  has  come 
about  in  part,  in  large  part,  because  we 
have  a  civil  service  system  that  does 
almost  nothing  for  good,  competent, 
dedicated  workers,  but  serves  to  pro- 
tect lazy  and  incompetent  workers,  and 
makes  it  ridiculously  expensive  and  al- 
most impossible  to  remove  a  worker 
who  does  not  do  his  job. 

I  know  that  it  sounds  good  on  the 
surface  when  someone  in  a  newspaper 
or  some  person  says,  "Let  us  take  the 
politics  out  of  this  or  that,"  but  I  hope 
everyone  will  remember  that  the  polit- 
ical process  is  the  only  thing  that  gives 
the  people  of  this  country  some  say-so 
or  some  control  over  or  some  voice  in 
their  Government. 


PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  PACKAGE  A 
REAL  STEP  FORWARD 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crime  package  announced  by  President 
Bush  this  week  is  a  real  step  forward 
for  this  Nation's  crime-  and  drug-fight- 
ing efforts. 

Violent  crime  has  reached  out- 
rageous levels  in  this  country.  Things 
are  so  bad  that  the  average  citizen  in 
the  United  States  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  violent  crime  than  of  an 
automobile  accident.  During  the  first 
100  hours  of  the  ground  war  offensive  in 
the  Middle  Elast,  more  Americans  were 
killed  in  our  major  cities  as  a  result  of 
crimes  than  on  the  entire  Kuwaiti 
front  lines. 

The  first  right  of  any  citizen  is  to 
feel  safe  in  their  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. The  American  people  are  calling 
for  action  now  to  stop  violent  crime. 

The  program  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  putting  real  teeth  into 
our  criminal  justice  system  by  enforc- 
ing swift  and  certain  punishment  for 


violent  crimes.  We  need  to  extend  the 
death  penalty  to  drug  kingpins,  terror- 
ists, and  serial  killers. 

Also,  the  appeals  process  needs  re- 
form. 

In  addition,  a  policy  toward  gun-re- 
lated violence  should  be  very  clear.  If 
you  use  or  threaten  to  use  a  firearm  to 
commit  a  violent  crime,  you  most  go 
to  prison,  no  exceptions,  period. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to 
heed  the  President's  request  and  pass 
this  important  crime-fighting  legisla- 
tion in  the  next  100  days. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
355,  AMENDING  THE  RECLAMA- 
TION STATES  DROUGHT  ASSIST- 
ANCE Acrr 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
permitted  to  have  until  5  p.m.,  Friday, 
March  15,  to  file  the  report  on  H.R.  365, 
to  amend  the  Reclamation  States 
Drought  Assistance  Act  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  during  which  assistance 
may  be  provided. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Laughlin).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1120  I 

THE  224TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Clement] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  know.  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
ttie  38th  individual  to  serve  the  district  first 
represented  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Andrew  Jackson. 

Thus.  I  am  pleased  to  speak  on  the  eve  of 
the  224th  armivefsary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  our  Natkxi's  seventh  president 

To  manyf  of  us,  Jackson  is  best  known  for 
his  stem  countenance  on  ttie  S20  bill.  But,  in 
his  era,  "OW  Hickory"  was  a  celebrity  who 
earned  his  nickname  through  toughness  in 
battle,  driving  ambition,  passionate  toyaJty,  and 
burning  hatreds.  Rising  from  a  penniless  or- 
phan to  a  legendary  presklent,  Andrew  Jack- 
son became  an  American  icon  who  excites 
controversy  even  today. 

Recently,  the  Smithsonian's  National  Portrait 
Galery  presented  an  intimate  kx*  at  our  Na- 
tk)n's  seventh  presklent  through  an  exhi)itk>n 
entitled  "OW  Hickory:  A  Life  Sketch  of  Andrew 
Jackson."  More  than  70  likenesses  of  Jackson 
were  on  display,  including  paintings, 
engravings  and  pxjlitical  cartoons. 

Also  oh  view  were  maps,  personal  letters, 
dueling  pistols  and  portraits  of  some  family 
members  as  well  as  such  contemporaries  as 
Martin  Van  Buren,  his  cunning  Vice  Presklent: 
the  consumate  politKal  Henry  Clay,  who  was 
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an  enemy  of  Jackson;  and  Choctaw  Chief 
Pushmataha,  an  aHy  who  t)ecame  an  enemy 
when  Jackson  forced  the  Choctaw  tnbe  to 
abandon  its  territofy  to  the  wtute  man. 

An  adept  "med»  president"  Old  Hickory 
played  many  politicai  roles,  providing  artists 
with  a  wide  spectrum  of  personas.  Many  were 
Included  in  the  exhibition. 

The  exhi)«tion  revealed  Okf  Hickory's  prow- 
ess in  battle,  wtuch  was  txith  praised  and  re- 
viled in  contemporary  prints.  One  example,  an 
engraving  t>y  Francisco  Scacki,  recreated  the 
legendary  t>attle  of  New  Orleans  in  which 
Jackson  led  a  rag-tag  group  to  victory  over  a 
far  larger  and  t)etter  organized  British  force. 

An  anonymous  cartoon  exhibited  revealed  a 
darker  side.  Depicting  Jackson  as  the  "Great 
Father,"  it  lampooned  his  lack  of  compassion 
tor  native  Americans.  Both  in  his  early  wars 
against  the  Creek  and  Seminole  and  in  his 
later  drafbng  of  tfw  1830  Indian  Renraval  Act, 
wtiich  was  responsible  for  the  t>rutal  relocation 
of  lnd»ns  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Jackson  re- 
flected ttie  cruel  indifference  of  his  era  to  the 
welfare  of  ArT>ehcan  lnd»ns. 

The  exhibitkm  also  cast  light  on  Jackson's 
political  campaigns,  in  which  he  yuas  vigor- 
ously attacked  for  marrying  a  dr/orced  woman. 
Also  explored  were  aspects  of  Jackson's  con- 
troversial Presidency  tfiat  offer  a  perspective 
on  today's  politrcal  issues.  Jackson,  for  irv 
stance,  was  9>e  only  President  to  have  pakj 
off  the  national  debt.  ArKJ  he  used  his  veto 
potwer  more  times  tfuin  all  his  predecessors 
put  togetfier.  The  first  President  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tfie  executive  powers,  he  has  also  the 
first  to  suffer  an  assassination  attempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accompanying  the  exhlbitk>n 
was  an  outstanding,  fuKy  Illustrated  catalog 
wtK>se  introductkHi  was  written  t>y  Jackson 
scholar,  Robert  Remini. 

And,  on  tfiis  birthday  anniversary,  I  would 
Include  with  my  remarks  Reminl's  scholarly 
assessment  of  Jackson,  his  life  and  times. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  Americans,  ArxJrew 
Jackson  was  the  most  popular  man  this  Na- 
tion had  ever  produced  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
George  Wastvngton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Madi- 
son— all  remarkable  aixf  bek>ved  figures — 
coukl  not  compare  to  CM  Hickory  in  tfieir  af- 
fections. 

lulore  popular  than  ttie  "Father  of  His  Coun- 
try?" CouM  that  be  possUe?  Indeed,  so,  Phil- 
ip Hone,  a  New  York  merchant,  confkled  to 
his  diary  in  June  1833.  President  Jackson,  he 
wrote,  "is  certainly  the  most  popular  man  we 
have  ever  kiK>wn.  Washington  was  not  so 
much  so.  His  acts  were  popular  *  *  *  but  he 
was  superior  to  the  homage  of  the  populace, 
loo  dignified,  too  grave  for  ttieir  likirig,  arxj 
men  couM  not  approach  him  with  familiarity." 
Although  Hone  opposed  Jackson  politKally 
and  preferred  Heriry  Clay,  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  seventh  President  of  Vhe  United 
Stales  was  "a  gourmand  of  adulation  *  *  * 
[and]  rv>  man  ever  lived  in  tfie  country  to 
whom  the  country  was  so  much  Indebted.  Talk 
01  him  as  the  second  Washington.  It  woni  do 
now;  Washington  was  only  the  first  Jackson." 

Even  after  Old  Hickory  died,  some  men  tried 
to  vote  for  him  for  President  during  ttie  crisis 
of  1860,  as  tfxxjgh  t>y  ttieir  collective  vote  ttiey 
could  raise  him  for  ttie  grave  to  help  the  Na- 
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tion  Escape  the  horrors  of  approaching  dis- 
unkHi'and  civil  war. 

He  was  also  a  genuine  celebrity.  People 
came  from  miles  around  to  see  him  wtien  ttiey 
heard  ttiat  he  might  pass  through  ttieir  district. 
As  his  steamboat  plied  the  Ohio  River,  taking 
him  l>ack  and  forth  from  his  home  In  Ten- 
nessee to  tfie  Capital,  masses  of  shouting, 
wavlr^,  applauding  people  gatfiered  ak>ng  the 
river  ^nk  to  call  to  him,  salute  him,  and  wish 
him  sixxess. 

For*  his  devoted  folk>wers,  Andrew  Jackson 
was  tie  Nation's  finest  Image  of  Itself  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  Tfie  original 
self-r4ade  man,  he  personified  everything 
good -and  fieroic  and  successful  in  American 
life.  Alttiough  orptianed  at  an  early  age  and 
burdened  by  poverty  and  a  limited  education, 
he  r(}se  to  t)ecome  a  distinguished  planter, 
lawy«,  judge,  military  commander,  and  states- 
man.! 

Mo^t  important  of  all,  Jackson  won  the  Bat- 
tte  of[  New  Orleans  against  tremendous  odds. 
That  victory  ak>ne  enshrined  him  forever  in  the 
heartt  of  his  coitfitrymen.  Throughout  tfie  War 
of  1£n2,  tfie  United  States  had  suffered  one 
milit^  defeat  after  another.  Its  coastline  was 
tJiockBded,  Its  Capital  tximed.  Its  reputation 
t>esrrirched  througfiout  Europe.  Some  Ameri- 
cans actually  feared  for  ttie  survival  of  Its  ex- 
periment In  lit>erty  and  republicanism. 

Then  came  New  Orleans.  A  rag-tagged  corv 
glomtratlon  of  militiamen,  regular  army  enlist- 
ees, salk>rs,  pirates,  Indians,  and  a  "colored 
t)attaik>n"  met  a  surperior  force  of  Invading 
British  sokJiers  in  a  swampy  area  ak>ng  tfie 
Mississippi  River,  just  a  sfiort  distance  south 
of  New  Orleans.  The  Americans  lined  up  be- 
hind a  ditch  tfiat  ran  from  the  river  to  a  cy- 
press swamp,  wfiHe  tfie  British  Army,  In  full  re- 
galia, with  flags  flying  and  martial  musk: 
tAahng,  attacked.  Wave  after  wave  of  redcoats 
assa|itted  the  ditch.  And  wave  after  wave  of 
British  officers  and  men  pitched  to  tfie  ground, 
as  tlie  American  sfiarpsfiooters  prcked  them 
off  one  t>y  one.  As  tfie  "flastiing  and  roaring 
hell"  In  front  of  tfiem  grew  more  Intense,  tfie 
lnva(^rs  recoiled  and  tfien  began  a  general 
retreat 

When  the  firing  ceased  ar>d  tfie  Americans 
scal^  tfie  parapet  protecting  their  ditch,  tfie 
scen^  gave  Jackson  ttie  "grand  arxf  awful" 
sense  of  what  tfie  resunection  might  t>e  like. 
"After  ttie  smoke  of  tfie  batUe  had  cleared  off 
som#wfiat,"  he  later  wrote,  "I  saw  In  tfie  dis- 
tance more  tfian  five  hundred  Britons  emerg- 
ing fiom  tfie  heaps  of  tfieir  dead  comrades,  all 
over  tfie  plain,  rising  up,  and  still  more  dis- 
tincthr  visible  as  the  fiekl  became  clearer, 
comiig  fonward  and  surrendering  as  prisoners 
of  ym^i  to  soWiers."  The  casualties  among  ttie 
Briti^  sokJiers  totaled  2,037;  among  Ameri- 
cans only  13  were  killed,  39  wounded,  and  19 
missing  in  action. 

It  was  a  fantastic  victory,  tfie  greatest  feat  of 
American  arms  In  fiistory  up  to  that  time.  The 
British  sokJiers  wfio  had  defeated  Napoleon 
and  forced  his  atxJk:ation  had  been  decisively 
wfiipfied  t)y  American  regulars  arvj  frontiers- 
men- wtio  were  figfibng  for  tfieir  freedom  and 
ttie  security  of  tfieir  homelarxj. 

W^  it  any  wonder  that  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son became  tfie  most  tietoved,  admired,  and 
respected  man  in  the  United  States?  He  had 
restored  to  the  American  people  tfieir  pride 
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and  setfH  onfkJerwe.  Through  his  Incredibie 
vk^tory,  tfiey  fiad  proved  to  tfie  wodd  the  legit- 
imacy of  their  independence,  and  tfiat  they 
coukj  defend  it  against  the  mightiest  power  on 
Earth.  Never  again  dkj  tfiey  need  to  prove  to 
tfiemselvels  or  anyone  else  that  they  had  a 
right  to  b^  free  and  independent.  Americans 
alerted  a  hostile  European  worid  of  kings  and 
emperors  that  if  tfiey  trifled  with  ifie  sov- 
ereignty df  the  United  States,  they  did  so  at 
their  peril,,  Andrew  Jackson  had  proven  for  all 
time  the  ftrength,  vigor,  and  power  of  Amer- 
k^n  life  arid  Institutions. 

To  a  large  extent,  tfie  extraordinary  dimen- 
sk>n  of  J$ckson's  military  vwtory,  as  well  as 
his  success  In  overcoming  personal  fiandicaps 
and  defKierKles,  and  In  rising  from  tfie  k>west 
to  tfie  hi^st  social  strata  In  the  Nation,  re- 
sulted irpm  unk)ue  ctiaracter  flaws  and 
strengtfisJ  He  was  a  complex  of  driving  ambi- 
tion, rigid  I  personal  discipline,  strong  loyalties, 
and  ferocious  hatreds.  As  commander  of 
American  forces  at  New  Orleans,  he  dem- 
onstrated steely  determination,  supreme  self- 
confidence,  and  extraordinary  military  skill,  de- 
spite a  near-total  lack  of  experience  or  ti^ain- 
ing.  Later,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
fie  displayed  exceptional  powers  of  under- 
standing in  grappling  with  national  Issues;  an 
unsfiakaUe  t>ellef  In  tfie  right  of  tfie  American 
people  to  self-government,  and  an  at)kJing 
k)ve  of  tfie  Union.  As  President  fie  gukled  tfie 
country  ais  It  evolved  Inexorably  from  repub- 
Ncanism  tp  democracy. 

Jackson's  parents  had  migrated  to  America 
from  Carrickfergus,  Nortfiem  Ireland,  in  1765, 
along  wHti  many  otfier  Scotcfvlrish.  Andrew 
and  Eliz^tieth  Hutcfiinson  Jackson  probat}ly 
landed  in  Philadelphia  and  then  moved  soutfv 
ward  to  j<)ln  relatives  living  In  the  Waxfiaw  set- 
tlement, kx:ated  akxig  tfie  nortfiwestem 
boundary  separating  North  arxl  South  Caro- 
lina. Tfiey  had  two  sons,  Hugh  and  Robert, 
and  tfiey  settled  on  land  adjacent  to  the 
Twelve  Mile  Creek,  a  branch  of  tfie  Catawba 
River.  Tfien,  in  1 767,  tfie  fattier  suddenly  died, 
and  not  many  vyeeks  later  Elizabeth  gave  birth 
to  her  ttiird  son  on  March  15,  1767,  and 
named  htn  after  tier  late  hust>and. 

Elizabath  moved  into  tfie  home  of  tier  sister, 
Jane  Crawford,  and  tier  fHJSband.  wfiere 
young  AMdrew  and  his  brotfiers  were  raised. 
Since  her  sister  was  a  semi-invalkl,  Elizabeth 
tiecame  housekeeper  and  nurse.  Andrew  re- 
ceived a  meager  education  at  an  academy 
conducted  t>y  Dr.  William  Humphries  and,  a  llt- 
tfe  later,  at  a  scfiool  run  by  James  Stephen- 
son. He  quit  scfKX>l  with  the  outtxeak  of  ttie 
American  Revolution  and  accompanied  Col. 
William  Richardson  Davie,  probably  as  a  cou- 
rier, during  ttie  attack  on  the  British  post  of 
Hanging  Rock.  He  was  13  years  of  age  at  the 
time. 

His  okjer  brother,  Hugh,  died  after  the  Battle 
of  Stone  Ferry  in  1780,  probably  from  heat 
stioke,  and  stiortiy  tfiereafter  Andrew  and  his 
tirotfier  Robert  were  captured  t>y  tfie  British 
and  imprisoned  at  Camden.  At  tfie  time  of  his 
capture,  Andrew  was  ordered  to  clean  a  Brit- 
ish offlcar's  tioots,  wfiich  fie  refused  to  do.  Irv 
furiated,  tfie  offk^er  raised  fiis  sword  and 
struck  Andrew  v^ith  it  leaving  a  deep  gash  on 
tfie  tx>y's  head  and  across  several  fingers. 

At  Camden,  tfie  tirothers  contracted  small- 
pox. Their  mottier  arranged  their  release  in  ex- 
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change  for  British  prisoners,  but  Robert  died 
before  they  arrived  home.  Andrew  recovered, 
his  face  slightly  marked  with  the  scars  of  the 
disease.  During  his  recovery,  Elizabeth  jour- 
neyed to  Charleston  to  nurse  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  in  prison  ships,  and  died 
from  cholera  a  few  months  later. 

An  orphan  at  14  years  of  age,  Andrew  re- 
sided with  relatives  for  a  short  time,  drifted 
from  one  job  to  another,  and  finally  moved  to 
Salisbury.  UC.  in  1784,  to  study  law  at  the  of- 
fice of  Spruce  MacCay,  a  distinguished  trial 
lawyer  of  the  day.  After  obtaining  a  license  to 
practice  law  in  North  Carolina,  Jackson  and 
several  corrpankjns  decided  to  migrate  to  the 
western  end  of  ttie  State,  to  wtiat  is  now  Ten- 
nessee. He  built  a  successful  practice  in 
Nashville,  married  Rachel  Donelson  Robards 
after  she  obtained  a  divorce  in  1793  from  her 
first  husband.  Lewis  Robards,  and  partKipated 
in  the  conventkm  that  wrote  the  constitutkyi  by 
whch  Tennessee  won  admisskKi  as  a  State  in 
theUraon. 

As  an  extremely  capable  and  hard-working 
lawyer  with  ties  on  his  wife's  side  to  one  of  the 
most  important  families  in  Tennessee,  Jack- 
son entered  politKS  and  rose  quKkly  witliin  the 
political  hierarchy,  thanks  in  large  measure  to 
the  strong  support  of  William  Blount,  ttie 
former  temtorial  Governor.  He  served  as  the 
State's  first  representative  to  tfie  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  later  as  U.S.  Senator. 
Resigning  from  the  Senate  after  a  single  ses- 
ston,  Jackson  accepted  appointment  to  the 
Tennessee  Superior  Court,  where  he  served 
for  6  years.  One  btographer  later  described  his 
deciskxw  as  a  judge  as  "short,  untechnical, 
unlearned,  sometimes  ungrammatkal,  and 
generally  right." 

Jackson  supplemented  his  income  from  time 
to  time  by  running  a  general  store.  He  even 
sokj  boats  to  Aaron  Burr  without  fully  conrv 
preherxing  Burr's  scheme  to  undertake  a  mili- 
tary operatton  down  the  Mississippi  River,  for 
which  Burr  was  later  tried  and  acquitted  of 
treason. 

When  war  broke  out  with  Great  Britain  in 

1812.  Jackson  had  won  election  as  major  gerv 
eral  of  the  Tennessee  militia  because  of  his 
popularity  among  the  fiekl  offners  of  the  militia 
and  a  consklerable  amount  of  pditKking  he 
accompltshed  beforehand.  Despite  a  lack  of 
military  experience,  he  quickly  devetoped  into 
an  excellent  commanding  general,  and  his 
men  affectwnately  dubbed  him  "OW  Hickory," 
because  he  was  a  tough,  but  caring,  offwer. 
He  sometimes  made  impossUe  demands  on 
his  men,  but  he  constantly  showed  them  that 
he  wouM  wori<  unceasingly  for  their  safety  and 
well-being. 

The  Governor  of  Tenr>essee  sent  Jackson 
and  his  militia  against  the  Creek  Indians  in 

1813,  after  they  had  attacked  American  set- 
tlers atong  the  southem  frontier.  OkJ  Hickory 
decisively  defeated  the  Indians  at  the  Battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend  on  March  27.  1814.  wrested 
23  millkxi  acres  of  land  from  the  Creek  Natton 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson, 
and  then  hurried  to  New  Orteans  in  time  to 
repel  a  British  invaskxi  arxj  inflict  a  devastat- 
ing defeat  upon  the  enemy.  A  few  years  later, 
he  pursued  the  Seminole  lnd»ns  into  Ftorida 
arxl  seized  control  of  tt>e  area  from  Spanish 
authority.  His  actkxis  triggered  an  intematkxial 
crisis,  involving  England  as  well  as  Spain,  be- 
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cause  of  his  execulton  of  two  British  subjects, 
Alexander  Artxithnot  and  Robert  Ambrister,  for 
aiding  and  alMtting  Indian  attacks  against 
American  settlers.  The  United  States,  never- 
theless, succeeded  in  purchasing  f=1orida  from 
the  Spanish  and  obtaining  a  western  boundary 
for  the  Louisiana  Territory  that  extended  to  the 
Padfc  Ocean.  By  this  single  actton,  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  transformed  into  a  potential 
trartscontinental  power. 

Jackson  served  as  territorial  Goverrxv  of 
Fkxkla  for  a  short  period  In  order  to  offwiate 
at  the  transfer  of  ownership  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States  and  establish  civil  government 
Despite  art>itrary  actions  and  an  impatience 
with  Spanish  temperament.  Jackson  provkled 
an  energetic  and  efficient  government  tfurt  fa- 
cilitated the  transitton  of  a  foreign  land  into  the 
American  poiitKal  system. 

As  the  nKtst  popular  and  t>ek}ved  man  in  the 
Natkxi,  Jackson  received  a  nominatton  from 
the  Tennessee  legislature  to  run  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  legislature  also  seated  him  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  wtiere  he  again  served  a  short 
term.  Despite  a  popular  and  electoral  plurality 
in  the  PreskJential  electwn  of  1824,  he  dkl  not 
receive  ttw  constitutkxially  mandated  majority 
of  electoral  votes.  The  chok»  of  Presktent 
was  therefore  deckled  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  a  contest  between  Jackson 
and  Secretary  of  State  John  Ouincy  Adams, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  H. 
Crawford.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Henry 
Clay,  regarded  Jackson  as  a  military  chieftain 
wtx)  had  very  limited  qualifKatkHis  to  serve  as 
President,  and  he  therefore  threw  his  conski- 
erable  support  to  Adams.  The  House  electfon 
ended  on  the  first  balfot.  with  Adams  chosen 
as  Presktent. 

When  Adams  setected  Clay  as  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Jackson  expkxted  in  indigna- 
twn.  He  charged  the  two  men  with  arranging 
a  "corrupt  bargain"  in  whch  Clay  gave  Adams 
suffKtent  votes  in  ttie  House  etedkxi  to  be- 
come Presktent  in  return  for  ttie  Offfce  of  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Jackson  resigned  his  Senate 
seat,  returned  to  Tenrtessee,  and  began  a 
campaign  to  win  electfon  to  tt)e  Presktency  in 
1828.  With  the  help  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  he  orchestrated  tfie  forma- 
tk>n  of  an  organizatkin  to  support  his  electton, 
whkrfi  eventually  became  the  Democrats 
Party.  With  his  popularity  and  the  strength  of 
his  organizatkxi,  and  after  a  partKulariy  vi- 
ckHis  and  sordkl  campaigr>— possibly  the 
worst  in  An»rican  history  for  slander  and  mis- 
representatk)r>-^ackson  won  a  spectacular 
vctory  in  1828. 

Jackson's  tenure  as  Presktent— 1829  to 
1837— extended  over  a  period  in  which  the 
United  States  urxtenwent  enornxxis  politk^, 
ecorKxnk:,  and  cultural  changes,  changes  t>y 
whRh  the  Natkxi  stowly  began  to  emerge  as 
an  industrial  democracy.  In  instituting  wfiat  he 
called  a  program  of  "reform,  retrenchment  and 
economy."  Presktent  Jackson  attenpted  to  es- 
tablish denxxratic  government  He  saturated 
the  language  of  his  messages  to  Congress 
and  ottter  State  papers  with  6emocnl6c  intent. 
"The  peopte  are  sovereign,"  he  repeated 
many  times,  "their  will  is  absolute."  His  phitos- 
ophy  of  government  preached  the  simple  mes- 
sage that  the  peopte  govern,  ana  that  majority 
rule  constitutes  the  only  tiue  means  of  pre- 
senting a  free  society. 


A  just  government,  declared  Jackson  in  his 
cetebrated  veto  of  the  biH  to  recharter  the  Sec- 
ond Nattenal  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ahow- 
ers  "its  favors  alike  on  the  high  and  the  tow, 
the  rich  and  the  poor."  He  apposed  govern- 
ment for  and  by  an  elite: 

Every  man  is  •qoally  entitled  to  protec- 
Oon  l)y  law.  but  when  the  laws  undertake 
•  •  •  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  potent 
more  powerful,  the  humble  members  of  soci- 
ety—the farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers- 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  Injustice  of 
their  Government. 

To  advance  his  democratk:  kteals.  he  insti- 
tuted wtwt  he  called  a  program  ol  rotatkan  of 
offkje  to  bring  in  new  btood  and  fresh  kteas  for 
the  operatwn  of  government  No  one  has  a 
vested  right  to  government  emptoymer*.  he 
contended.  His  erwmies.  however,  accused 
him  of  introducing  a  "spoils  system"  to  Wash- 
ington. As  the  Denxxratk;  Senator  from  New 
Yortt,  William  L.  Marcy.  bokHy  announced:  "To 
the  victor  bekxig  the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 

Despite  his  democratic  contentions,  Jackson 
also  expanded  presktential  powers  during  his 
tenure  through  his  creative  use  of  the  veto- 
he  vetoed  more  times  than  aU  of  his  prede- 
cessors put  together— and  his  teadership  of 
Congress  and  the  Democratic  party.  He  effec- 
tively intiuded  into  the  legislative  process  and 
materially  increased  ttie  power  of  tfie  chtef  ex- 
ecutive to  corrtrol  and  direct  the  operatnn  of 
Congress. 

One  of  Jackson's  most  unk)ue  contiibutions 
to  constitijtional  ideas  about  ttie  government 
and  its  operation  was  his  beltef  that  the  Unton 
was  indivist)te.  In  his  proclamation  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  1832,  written  to  the  peopte  of  South 
Carolina  after  tfie  State's  convention  had  nul- 
lified ttie  tariff  laws  of  the  counti^  and  threat- 
ened secesston,  he  responded  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Unton  as  a  "perpetual"  entity.  He 
w£is  the  first  American  statesman  to  put)Ucty 
declare  that  secesskm  couM  not  be  invoked 
by  any  State  to  redress  a  supposed  grievance. 

Those  who  told  you  that  yon  might  peace- 
ably prevent 

The  executkxi  of  Federal  tew,  he  wrote: 
deceived  you  •  •  •  Their  object  is  disunion. 
But  be  not  deceived  by  names.  Disunion  by 
armed  force  is  treason.  Are  you  ready  to 
incur  its  guilt? 

South  Carolina  ultimately  backed  down,  and 
btoody  civil  war  was  postponed  for  nearly  30 
years. 

Jackson's  extraordinary  urxterstanding  of 
what  is  meant  t>y  "the  United  States'  con- 
vinced Atiraham  Lincoln  of  the  soundness  of 
its  constitutional  argument  Presktent  Lincoln 
extracted  from  ttiis  proclamation  the  basic  jus- 
tifk:ation  he  needed  for  his  course  of  action  to 
meet  ttie  secesston  crisis  of  1861. 

To  Jackson's  credit  goes  the  dBtinction  of 
having  pakJ  off  the  national  debt  He  had 
made  the  Ik^uktetion  of  the  debt  one  of  the 
goals  of  his  administiation,  and  he  lived  to  see 
it  happen  in  January  1835.  It  remains  the  only 
instance  in  American  history  when  the  Natnn 
owed  nettling  to  anyone. 

On  a  less  happy  note,  tfie  Jackson  adminis- 
tiation inaugurated  ttie  tragk;  history  of  Indten 
removal.  The  continued  presence  of  ttie  trties 
within  the  several  States  caused  mounting  dif- 
fculties.  including  the  shedding  of  btood.  and 
had  tong  defied  solution  by  the  national  gov- 
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eminent  Thomas  Jefferson  hoped  that 
through  education  Vne  Indian  might  t>e  inte- 
grated into  white  sodety.  Failing  that,  he  said, 
the  tribes  must  be  removed  to  tfie  Rocky 
Mountains. 

But  many  Indians  resisted  ttie  idea  of  be- 
coming cultural  white  men.  They  wished  to  re- 
main as  Indians,  subject  to  Indian  law,  arKJ 
preserving  their  heritage,  language,  and  reli- 
gion. The  Cherokee  Nation,  for  example,  re- 
fused to  obey  Georgia  law  even  ttxMjgh  a 
large  number  of  its  people  lived  within  tfie 
boundaries  of  that  State. 

Jackson  conterxied  that  removal,  such  as 
Jefferson  had  suggested,  wouM  benefit  both 
whites  and  Indians.  It  woukj  prevent  the  anni- 
hiation  of  the  Indian  race,  for  one  thing.  More 
importantly,  as  far  as  Jackson  was  concerned, 
it  wouM  provide  a  greater  degree  of  natk>nai 
security.  Past  Indian  attacks,  such  as  the 
Creek  War  just  prior  to  the  British  invasion  at 
New  Orleans,  jeopardized  tt)e  safety  of  the 
American  people.  So  Jackson  prevailed  upon 
Congress  to  pass  the  Indian  Removal  Act  of 
1830,  by  wtfich  lands  hek)  by  ttie  tribes  within 
the  States  were  excfuuiged  for  larvjs  west  of 
the  Mississippi  in  an  Indian  territory  that  later 
became  ttie  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  Goverrv 
merit  provided  ttie  transportatk>n,  but  the  re- 
moval turned  into  a  death  march  because  of 
the  irKffference  and  greed  of  ttx>se  cffarged 
with  executing  it.  Tt>e  tribes  were  tiastened 
atong  what  the  Cherokee  called  "The  Trail  of 
Tears."  ThousarxJs  died  ak>ng  the  way,  arxj 
the  entire  operatk>n  disgraced  ttie  Nation  and 
blackened  its  history. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Jackson  pursued  an  ag- 
gressive potk:y  to  force  European  goverrv 
merits  to  respect  ttie  Integrity,  sovereignty, 
and  independence  of  the  United  States.  Debts 
owed  to  the  United  States  and  incurred  during 
ttie  tslapoteonic  Wars  had  long  k)een  a  source 
of  irritation,  because  the  European  nations  re- 
fused to  pay  wtiat  ttiey  legitimately  owed. 
Jackson  demanded  payment  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  settlement  of  ttie  daims.  He 
nearly  provoked  war  with  France  over  tfie  set- 
tlement, but  the  dispute  was  ultimately  re- 
solved with  tfie  payment  t>y  ttie  French  Gov- 
ernment of  25  million  francs.  Jackson  also  set- 
tled daims  against  Denmark,  Spain,  and  ttie 
Kingdom  of  Naples. 

Of  particular  value  and  importarKe  to  ttie 
United  States  was  the  condusion  of  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britian  tfiat  resolved  a  king-stand- 
ing dispute  over  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
Thie  treaty  opened  West  Indian  ports  to  the 
United  States  on  terms  of  full  reciprocity.  The 
Jackson  administration  also  signed  ttie  first 
treaty  with  an  Asian  natkxi  in  1833,  wtien 
Sam  agreed  to  American  trade  on  ttie  basis 
of  a  most  favored  nation,  a  principle  that  be- 
came the  basis  of  other  treaties  with  South 
American  countries  and  other  Near  Eastern 
countries. 

After  serving  two  terms  as  Presklent,  and 
designating  Martin  Van  Buren  as  his  succes- 
sor, Jackson  retired  to  his  home  at  the  Hermit- 
age, just  outside  Nasfiville.  For  tfie  remainder 
of  tiis  Me,  fie  took  an  active  interest  in  national 
affairs.  He  favored  ttie  annexation  of  Texas 
and  Oregon,  even  at  tfie  risk  of  war.  And  he 
helped  his  protege,  James  K.  Pdk,  win  tfie 
Democratic  nomination  in  1844.  Ttie  narrow 
victory  of  Polk  in  the  etectkm  over  Jackson's 


longtiiiie  enemy.  Henry  Clay,  on  a  platform 
tfiat  called  for  tfie  reannexatkin  of  Texas  and 
ition  of  Oregon,  deligfited  the  gravely 
ro  of  New  Orleans.  "I  ttiank  my  god," 
[e,  "tfiat  ttie  Reputilic  is  safe  and  that 
permitted  me  to  live  to  see  K,  and  re- 

Jac^son  died  at  the  Hermitage  at  tfie  age  of 
78  on  June  8,  1845,  most  likely  from  a  heart 
attaclc  But  he  suffered  so  many  ills,  acquired 
in  tfie  service  of  his  country — as  lie  liked  to 
say— (fiat  modern  physKians  wfio  delve  into 
such  matters  are  reluctant  tc  pinpoint  ttie 
exad  cause  of  death.  He  was  buried  next  to 
his  beloved  wife  in  tfie  garden  adjacent  to  his 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve  of  this  anniversary 
we  ramemtier  Jackson  for  tfie  indelible  mark 
he  made  on  the  Nation.  I  woukJ  like  to  think 
that  the  seeds  which  helped  shape  tfie  un- 
usual nature  of  this  extraordinary  msin  sprout- 
ed wtiile  Jackson  served  fiere  in  this  institu 
tion.  As  one  of  Jackson's  successors  here  in 
tfie  K|ouse  of  Representatives,  I  am  proud  to 
join  rfiy  colleagues  and  my  felkiw  Tennesse- 
ans  i$  celebrating  his  legacy  as  a  Member  of 
Congfess,  military  leader,  statesman,  and 
President. 

Ju4  as  Jackson  lent  his  name  to  an  era  of 
American  history,  so  too  did  he  leave  a  mark 
on  ttie  individuals  wfio  followed  him  In  rep- 
reserting  Tennessee's  Hermitage  distrid.  I  am 
honoaed  to  be  among  that  seled  group. 

Ttiank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  permitting  me 
to  celetxate  Andrew  Jackson's  tiirtfiday  today 
in  thife  special  order.  Tomonow  at  3  o'dock, 
on  House  televiskxi  channel  6,  a  vkleo  pro- 
gram; on  tfie  life  of  Andrew  Jackson  will  t>e 
broadcast  for  tfie  enjoyment  of  our  colleagues 
and  House  emptoyees.  The  vkleo  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Ladies'  Hermitage  Society  arxl  I 
invite  everyone  interested  In  Andrew  Jackson 
to  wa^ch  this  program. 

A  (tironotogy  on  Andrew  Jackson  fdk>ws: 

ANDREW  Jackson  (1767-1845) 

CHRONOLOGY 

1761 — Born  March  15,  Waxhaw  settlement. 
South  Carolina. 

1781-81— Participates  in  American  Revolu- 
tion; (captured  and  later  released. 

178t-88 — Studies  and  practices  law  in  North 
Carolina. 

c.  1791— Marries  Rachel  Donelson  Robards. 

1791— Appointed  attorney  general  for  a  dis- 
trict In  the  territory  which  would  later  be- 
com^  Tennessee. 

17W— Remarries  Rachel  in  a  leeral  cere- 
mony. 

179^ — EUected  deleg-ate  to  Tennessee  Con- 
stititt;ional  Convention. 

179S— Elected  to  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

179t— Elected  to  United  States  Senate;  re- 
si^fl  in  1798. 

18W-18^Befriend8  portrait  painter  Ralph 
E.W.I  Earl:  assumes  command  of  Seminole 
War  in  Spanish  West  Florida. 

181S— Vistis  Washington,  D.C.,  to  defend 
his  conduct  in  Seminole  War;  visits  major 
northeastern  cities,  where  leading  artists 
execute  life  portraits  of  him;  builds  Hermit- 
age aiansion. 

1821- Resigns  army  commission  after  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  Florida  Territory; 
resigns  from  office  after  eleven  weeks. 

18|3— Elected  to  United  SUtes  Senate. 
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1824— N<ininated  for  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  presented  gold  medal  in  recogni- 
tion of  hid  victory  at  New  Orleans. 

1825— Defeated  for  President  in  House  of 
Representatives  election;  resigns  Senate 
seat.  I 

1828— Elated  President  in  scurrilous  con- 
test; Ractiel  dies  suddently  in  December. 

1829— Inaugurated  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States. 

1830— Sipns  Indian  Removal  Bill. 

1831 — Accepts  cabinet  resignations  and  ap- 
points neV  cabinet;  remodels  Hermitage  and 
builds  tortb  in  garden. 

1832— Vetoes  bill  to  recharter  second  Bank 
of  the  United  States;  reelected  President;  is- 
sues proclamation  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  vaming  against  the  nullification  of 
federal  laws. 

1834 — Ceinsured  by  Senate  for  alleged  abuse 
of  executive  powers;  concludes  French  spo- 
liations Claims  controversy. 

1836— Survives  assassination  attempt. 

1837 — Issues  farewell  address  and  leaves  of- 
fice. I 

1838— Joins  Presbyterian  Church,  thus  ful- 
filling a  promise  made  to  Rachel  l>efore  her 
death.       ' 

1842— Troubled  by  debt  and  worsening 
health. 

1845 — Pl^otographed  at  Hermitage;  George 
P.A.  Healy  paints  last  life  portrait  of  Jack- 
son; dies  at  Hermitage  on  June  8;  buried  two 
days  latef  in  Hermitage  garden  beside  Ra- 
chel. 

Mr.  BEllNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hometown, 
Jacksonville,  FL,  was  named  for  Andrew  Jack- 
son In  1$22.  There  were  good  reasons  for 
this.  The  norlfieast  portkm  of  Fk>rida,  under 
tfie  Spanish  colonial  empire,  vvas  heavily  pop- 
ulated by  AngkhSaxons,  not  by  Spaniards.  It 
was  a  restive  area  on  the  tianks  of  tfie  SL 
Johns  RiVer  and  tfie  St.  Marys  River.  It  was 
often  perietrated  by  pirates  and  revdutkxi- 
aries.  At  Ihis  point,  I  woukl  like  to  Indude  in 
the  CoNqRESSK3NAL  Record,  the  part  of  tfie 
story  of  lAndrew  Jackson  in  Fkirida  which 
makes  us  realize  in  Jacksonville  tfiat  our  exist- 
ence as  in  American  city  is  largely  the  result 
of  Jackson's  bokJ  entry  into  FkxkJa  in  tfie  earty 
1800's. 

This  artkile  was  originally  distitxjted  in  tfie 
Ftorida  Times  Unkxi  of  April  26,  1987. 
Mosi  Admire  Courage  Displayed  in 

/.CnONS  BY  ANDREW  jACKSON 

(By  I  lepresentative  Charles  Bennett) 

Many  disciplined  military  men  would 
think  it  their  duty  to  carry  out  a  risky 
intematlpnal  project  thought  to  be  approved 
by  their  commander  in  chief  but  not  explic- 
itly deta]  led  in  formal  orders. 

As  the  facts  come  out  in  the  current  con- 
gressional inquiry  on  the  Iran  arms-for-hos- 
tages  matter,  such  a  pattern  may  unfold. 
There  ar#  certainly  precedents.  For  example, 
such  a  stnse  of  duty  was  clearly  in  Andrew 
Jackson'^  mind  when  he  Justifled  his  actions 
in  bringing  Florida  into  the  United  States  in 
1817-1821. 

In  182ll  at  the  conclusion  of  this  Florida 
adventure.  Jackson  was  rewarded  for  initia- 
tives by  being  appointed  the  first  U.S.  gov- 
ernor of  Florida.  Jacksonville  followed  suit 
in  1822  l|y  naming  itself  in  his  honor.  This 
upgraded!  the  dignity  of  the  little  community 
at  the  bemd  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  for  it  had 
previously  called  itself  Cowford,  or  even 
more  modestly.  Just  "the  cowford." 

It  had  by  that  time  almost  forgotten  its 
glorious  16th  century  Renaissance  begin- 
nings as  a  haven  for  French  Huguenots.  Mod- 
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em Jacksonville  has  overlooked  neither  the 
French  nor  Jackson.  A  fine  national  park 
museum  celebrates  the  French;  and  this 
summer  the  city  will  erect  downtown  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Jackson  on  a  rearing 
horse,  a  replica  of  the  one  in  Lafayette  Park 
in  Washington. 

When  Jackson  was  busy  in  Florida  in  the 
early  ISOO's.  he  was  the  nation's  greatest  liv- 
ing hero;  and  later  he  was  the  first  president 
to  be  elected  by  direct  appeal  to  the  mass  of 
voters,  thus  giving  birth  to  "Jacksonian  de- 
mocracy." Before  this  Florida  adventure,  he 
had  served  in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  as 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Tennessee. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  he  defeated  the 
Creek  Indians  in  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe 
Bend  In  1814.  and  the  British  in  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  in  1815.  Log  Cabin  and  coonskln 
cap  background,  together  with  his  great  per- 
sonal courage,  made  him  a  true  folk  hero. 

Events  were  exploding  in  Florida  in  1817. 
The  Spanish  sovereignty  could  not  enforce 
law  and  order  within  its  boundaries  and  this 
encouraged  lawlessness  and  revolution.  Sir 
Gregor  MacGregor,  a  Scottish  lord  and  "em- 
peror" of  the  Moquito  Indians  of  Central 
America,  captured  Cowford  on  June  4,  1817, 
flying  first  the  flag  of  Venezuela  and  then 
his  own  republican  colors.  Before  the  year 
was  out,  there  was  a  succeeding  leadership 
under  Luis  Aury,  flying  the  Mexican  flag 
over  Florida's  Amelia  Island,  still  another 
republican  banner  to  challenge  Spanish  au- 
thority. 

U.S.  trooiw  were  sent  down  to  protect  the 
borders  and  the  U.S.  flag  was  raised  over 
Amelia  Island  on  Sept.  21,  1817.  President 
James  Monroe  in  August  1817  had  directed 
Jackson  to  raise  troope  to  support  the  ef- 
forts on  the  east  coast  of  Florida  but  pri- 
marily to  conduct  operations  in  the  western 
panhandle  of  Florida,  ostensibly  against 
Seminole  Indian  insurgents  preying  across 
the  borders  into  Georgia. 

Jackson  undertook  the  mission  with  en- 
thusiasm and  thought  his  objective  was  to 
turn  Florida  over  to  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  even  to  include  Cuba  in  his  con- 
quests. 

On  Aug  4,  1817,  Monroe  wrote  Jackson  a 
confidential  letter.  "The  conduct  of 
MacGregor  supposed  to  menace  the  tran- 
quility of  the  Southern  states,  has  induced 
the  gentlemen  of  this  administration  to  take 
a  measure  in  my  absence  for  the  public  secu- 
rity which  has  made  it  necessary  to  order  an 
officer,  near  the  place,  to  perform  a  prompt 
service  .  .  ." 

"Every  order  from  the  Department  of  War, 
to  whomever  directed  must  be  obeyed.  I  can- 
not think  that  you  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  it  is  on  you  that  I  rely  for  the  most  deci- 
sive support  of  the  govermnent." 

In  September  1817,  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida  ambushed  a  U.S.  hospital  ship  on  the 
Apalachicola.  killing  34.  On  Dec.  16.  the  Sec- 
retary of  war,  John  C.  Calhoun,  issued  orders 
for  Jackson,  authorizing  entry  into  Florida 
in  retaliation  unless  the  enemy  "should  shel- 
ter themselves  under  a  Spanish  post." 

Jackson  raised  1,000  Tennessee  volunteers, 
partially  financed  with  his  own  funds.  En 
route  to  Florida,  he  augmented  his  forces 
with  900  Georgia  militiamen  and  a  sizable 
body  of  Creek  Indians. 

Jackson  had  objected  to  his  orders  not  al- 
lowing him  to  attack  Spanish  forts  and 
wrote  Monroe  on  Jan.  6.  1818,  urging  that  the 
"whole  of  E^t  Florida  be  seized  and  held  as 
an  Indemnity  for  the  outrages  of  Spain  upon 
the  property  of  our  citizens,"  concluding: 
"let  it  be  signified  to  me  through  any  chan- 
nel, (say  Mr.  J.  Rhea)  that  the  possession  of 


the  Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  60  days  it  will  be  accom- 
plished." 

John  Rhea,  a  friend  of  the  president,  wrote 
Jackson  on  Jan.  12,  1818:  "I  am  grateful  in- 
deed that  the  plan  of  the  president  is  satis- 
factory to  you.  I  am  confident  that  he  is  in- 
tended It  to  be  so." 

The  restriction  against  attacking  forts  was 
only  in  the  Dec.  16  order  and  the  later  (Dec. 
26)  orders  from  Calhoun  to  Jackson  were 
more  broadly  stated.  "You  may  be  prepared 
to  concentrate  your  forces  and  to  adopt  the 
necessary  measures  to  terminate  a  conflict 
which  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  president, 
firom  considerations  of  humanity,  to  avoid 
but  which  is  now  made  necessary  by  their 
settled  hostilities." 

Calhoun  also  wrote  the  governor  of  the 
Alabama  territory  that  "(3eneral  Jackson  is 
vested  with  full  power  to  conduct  the  war  in 
the  manner  he  may  judge  t)e8t."  That  was  all 
that  Gen.  Jackson  sought. 

The  Seminoles'  border  intrusions  had  ac- 
celerated with  the  defeat  of  the  Creek  Indi- 
ans at  Horseshoe  Bend  and  the  subsequent 
treaty  which  took  20  million  acres  from  the 
defeated,  including  some  lands  claimed  by 
the  Seminoles.  Jackson  pursued  the  maraud- 
ing Seminoles  in  Florida  and  on  April  16, 
1818,  captured  St.  Marks,  a  Spanish  stone 
fort  near  the  Gulf  Coast,  which  was  reput- 
edly a  supply  base  for  the  Indians.  He  low- 
ered the  Spanish  flag  and  raised  the  U.S. 
flag. 

Among  the  captured  was  Alexander 
Arbuthnot.  Jackson  accused  him  of  being  a 
British  agent  and  had  him  hanged.  Later,  Lt. 
Robert  C.  Ambrister,  formerly  of  the  British 
Royal  Marines,  was  captured,  and  he  was 
tried  and  shot  for  being  a  British  agent  seek- 
ing to  forment  difficulties  among  the  Indi- 
ans. By  the  end  of  May  1818.  Jackson's  forces 
had  captured  Pensacola. 

The  British  threatened  war  in  retaliation 
for  the  executions,  but  finally  were  per- 
suaded against  it.  To  soften  the  Spanish 
tempers,  the  captured  forts  were  returned  to 
Spain  in  a  series  of  confrontations  that  con- 
cluded on  Feb.  22,  1819,  in  the  Adams-Onis 
Treaty.  By  this  treaty,  the  United  States  ac- 
quired Florida  in  return  for  giving  up  claims 
to  Texas  and  for  agreeing  to  pay  S5  million  of 
Sjpanish  debts  owed  to  U.S.  citizens. 

Monroe,  in  public  statements,  admonished 
Jackson  for  some  of  his  belligerent  actions, 
but  to  most  Florldians,  and  most  U.S.  citi- 
zens, Jackson's  appointment  by  Monroe  to 
be  the  first  U.S.  governor  of  Florida  was  a 
well-deserved  honor.  Manifestly,  It  spoke 
with  more  truth  than  the  press  releases  that 
were  issued  to  diminish  international  com- 
plaints, however  well-founded  those  com- 
plaints may  have  been. 

U.S.  citizens  in  those  days  admired  co'ur- 
age. 

Most  do  today. 

So  do  I. 

Mr.  OUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in  payir^  tribute 
to  a  man  wtx)  was  a  feHow  Tennessean,  a  (jis- 
tinguished  House  and  Senate  Member,  and  a 
respected  general  not  only  from  ttie  fiekj  t)ut 
also  from  the  White  House.  Andrew  Jackson 
spent  time  at  ttw  age  of  21,  studying  law  in 
the  town  of  Jonesborough  in  what  was  known 
then  as  the  State  of  Franklin,  k>cated  now  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  woukj  like  to  thank 
tfie  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Clement, 
for  setting  time  aside  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  honor  Presklent  Andrew  Jackson,  an 
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accompbshed  leader  in  every  task  he  faced  in 
business,  war,  and  politics. 

Bom  in  the  Waxhaws  country  of  South 
Carolina  in  1767,  this  son  of  Irish  immigrants 
hit  tfie  ground  running.  At  ttw  age  of  13,  his 
parents  deceased,  Andrew  Jackson  partici- 
pated in  the  American  Revoiutk)n,  was  later 
captured  and  released  by  British  soMiers. 

In  1787,  after  a  brief  stint  in  teaching,  An- 
drew Jackson  was  admitted  to  the  h4orth  Caro- 
lirui  bar  and  was  appoirrted  Public  Prosecutor 
of  the  Western  Distiict  of  North  Carolina.  How- 
ever, Andrew  Jackson  vyas  not  to  stay  in  roorth 
Carolina.  He  woukJ  later  move  to  Tennessee 
to  begin  his  public  service  career.  Jackson 
was  first  elected  to  tfie  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1796  and  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1797.  Tfie  next  year  he  vraukl  resign  from  the 
Senate  and  be  appointed  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior C^urt  of  Tennessee.  Andrew  Jackson  re- 
signed from  publK  servKe  in  1804  to  devote 
nK>re  time  to  his  plantation  and  other  business 
interests. 

Andrew  Jackson  thrived  on  ttie  frontier.  Yet, 
while  active  in  business  arxl  in  the  community, 
he,  too,  was  hit  by  the  ups  and  downs  that  aH 
common  men  and  women  experiertce.  He 
often  brawled  arxl  he  fought  several  duels,  ir>- 
cluding  one  with  a  man  wtw  slun^ed  his  wife. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Jackson  led  his  mi- 
litia to  vctory  over  tf>e  Oeek  Indians  at  ttw 
Battle  of  Horseshoe  Berxj  in  Alabama.  Later, 
Jackson  and  his  motley  army  defeated  the 
British  regulars  at  the  Battle  of  (Mew  Orteans. 
These  vKtories  brougN  him  due  recognitton 
and  enhanced  his  prestige  throughout  the 
country. 

FoUowing  American  acquisition  of  Florida  by 
treaty  in  1821,  Jackson  served  a  few  montf» 
as  its  first  territorial  Governor.  In  1823  he  was 
reelected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Tervtessee. 
Jackson  wouM  ttien  run  for  Presktert  receiv- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  electoral  and  popu- 
lar votes  to  represent  the  Democratic-Repub- 
Ucan  Party.  However,  he  dkl  rtot  receive  a  ma- 
jority so  the  election  was  settled  by  the  House 
wfien  they  gave  the  nod  to  John  Oincy 
Adams.  Upset  with  tfie  process,  Jackson  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  to  devote  all  of  his  at- 
tention to  becoming  Presklent  His  dedcatton 
and  hard  work  txought  fiis  goal  to  fruitnn. 
Jackson  woukj  become  Presklent  in  1828  in  a 
brutal  campaign  against  his  prevk>us  foe.  John 
Ouincy  Adams. 

His  Presklency  was  the  first  to  represent 
mainstream  America.  Inaugural  Day  festivities 
wouU  not  be  the  same  for  Jackson.  NormaNy 
an  aristocratic  event,  Jackson's  sijfiporters  irv 
eluded  frontiersmen,  farmers,  planters,  svti- 
sans,  laborers,  mechanics,  tradespeople,  arxj 
businessmen.  The  seventh  President's  celeb- 
rity status  among  the  people  was  so  broad 
and  wklespread  ttiat  it  rivaled  that  of  George 
Washington.  Andrew  Jackson  was  easily 
elected  to  a  second  term  in  1832. 

His  opponents  charged  that  he  was  a  morv 
arch  and  referred  to  him  as  King  Arxjrew  I. 
But  his  supporters  characterized  his  electton 
as  a  vKtory  for  the  common  people  over  the 
privileged,  democracy  over  conservatism, 
equal  opportunity  over  special  privilege,  agrar- 
ianism  over  capitalism,  arxl  hortest  labor  over 
aristocratic  leisure.  Historians  have  written  in 
dear  terms  of  a  political  movement  they  called 
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Jacfcsonian  Democracy  and  the  emergence 
from  ii  as  the  Age  of  the  Common  Man. 

OU  Hickory,  his  name  acquired  from  his 
days  as  a  lietd  commander,  left  a  legacy  that 
chartged  the  poMicaJ  scene  for  years  to  come. 
Many  saw  Jackson's  introductkxi  of  ttie  spoils 
system  as  a  democratic  advance  because  it 
elimirtated  entrenched  officehoklers  and,  pre- 
sumably, made  all  areas  of  goverrvnent  more 
responsive  to  the  popular  wiH. 

Andrew  Jackson  retired  at  this  retreat  in 
Hermitage.  TN,  in  1837.  and  succumbed  to 
natural  causes  8  years  later.  His  tenacity  in 
convincing  others  of  tfie  right  course  of  actkxi 
was  matched  only  by  his  ability  to  listen  in 
order  to  make  a  more  informed  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  feUow  Tennessean.  I 
wouM  like  to  pay  homage  to  our  seventh 
Presxtent  of  tfiis  firte  country  of  ours — a  great 
statesman,  illustrious  military  commander,  and 
an  overachiever  in  everything  he  pursued.  An- 
drew Jackson  rose  to  ttie  top,  never  k>sing 
touch  with  ttie  common  man. 
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SMALL     BUSINESS     AND 
NEED  CERTAINTY 

SUPERFUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LAFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  I  was 
honored  to  have  over  290  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  proposing  legislatxm,  H.R.  4494,  to 
clarify  an  area  of  environmental  law  that  ad- 
versely impacts  businesses  of  all  types. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  consideratsly  dif- 
ferent bill  that  aims  to  clarify  the  exemption  in 
the  Superfund  law  for  secured  parties,  an  ex- 
emptwn  ttiat  was  part  of  the  original  law  in 
1980.  This  clarificatkxi  is  based  on  a  draft  mle 
prepared  by  EPA,  after  EPA  gave  careful  con- 
sideratmn  to  all  tt>e  competing  arguments  of 
environmentalists  arxJ  lenders  alike.  I  believe 
EPA  crafted  a  balanced  rule  to  accommodate 
those  competir^  concerns. 

Actkxi  on  tfiis  issue  is  crucial. 

During  ttie  101st  Congress,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  heW  hearings  to  expkxe  the 
impact  of  the  current  uncertainty  regarding  the 
exempten  proviskyts  on  lerxjing  to  small  busi- 
ness. This  uncertainty  resulted  from  a  series 
of  court  cases  since  1985.  The  urKertainty 
has  adversely  affected  the  ability  of  otherwise 
good  businesses  to  borrow  funds. 

Testimony  from  government  agertcies,  busi- 
ness community  representatives,  envirorv 
mentaiists,  and  bankers  made  dear  that  banks 
and  other  lervjing  Institutnns  are  increasingly 
refusing  kians  to  creditworthy  small  busi- 
nesses that  either  use  hazardous  naterials  or 
are  kxated  in  areas  of  possible  contaminatkxi 
because  of  fears  regarding  potential  liability 
generated  by  court  actxxi.  In  the  continuing 
credM  crunch  in  which  we  Unci  ourselves,  we 
cannot  tolerate  unnecessary  impediments  to 
appropriate  lerxling. 

It  is  noteworthy  the  EPA  itself  acknowledged 
that  legislation  might  well  be  necessary,  even 
if  a  rule  were  everrtually  promulgated,  to  pro- 
vide certainty  through  statutory  gudance.  As 
prevkHiS  EPA  testimony  indeates,  the  Agency 
is  itself  acutely  aware  that  ttie  current  uncer- 
tainty is  impacting  adversely  on  the  ability  of 


a  ranqi  of  busirwsses  to  obtain  financing, 
even  for  projects  directed  at  environmental 
cleanup. 

One  Of  the  major  motivatkjns  behind  my  re- 
vision of  this  legislation  was  to  address  wtiat 
I  believe  to  be  legitimate  concerns  advanced 
by  ttie  environmental  community.  This  revised 
legislation  provkJes  important  inducements  for 
ttie  conbuct  of  environmental  assessments; 
clarifies  that  lenders  and  ottier  parties  wtx)  are 
directly  responsible  for  environmental  damage 
do  not  #scape  appropriate  but  limited  liatMHty; 
precludes  the  use  of  sham  trusts  to  evade  li- 
ability; leaves  in  place  existing  protections 
against  undue  enrichment  for  lenders  as  ttie 
result  of  environmental  cleanups;  ensures  ttiat 
parties  actually  exercising  the  responsit>ilities 
of  owner/operators  cannot  avail  themselves  in- 
appropriately of  ttie  exemptkKi;  encourages 
lenders  to  take  action  to  remedy  envirorv 
mental  damage  rather  than  walk  away  from 
their  colateral;  and  requires  lenders  foreclos- 
ing on  property  to  move  diligently  to  dispose 
of  ttiat  property  in  order  to  remain  within  ttie 
bounds  of  the  exemption. 

BACt^nOUND  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liatxlity  Act  of 
1980  provides  that  owners  and  operators  of 
facilities  and  vessels  stiould  be  liable  for  envl- 
ronmenlBi  cleanups.  The  Congress  exempted 
from  the  category  of  owners  and  operators 
parties  wtio  do  not  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  facility  while  holding  lndk»a  of  own- 
ership to  protect  a  security  interest. 

The  irtent  was  qurte  dear.  Lenders  and  ottv 
ers  who  extend  financing  to  borrowers  se- 
cured bf  property  shouW  not  have  Supertund 
liatMlity  Jimply  because  of  a  financial  relation- 
ship. Court  cases,  however,  began  to  erode 
this  exemption,  holding  parties  responsible  as 
owners  or  operators  wfio  simply  exercised 
rights  over  property  as  a  proper  functkm  of 
their  security  interest,  even  if  ttiey  exercised 
no  operftkxial  responsibility  wtiatsoever. 

In  oni  case.  Fleet  Factors,  ttie  court  went 
so  far  ap  to  suggest  that  liability  for  a  lender 
coukj  attach  where  contract  terms  permitted  a 
court  to  infer  that  the  lender  had  the  capability 
to  influence  through  financial  relationships 
hazardoiis  waste  decisionmaking.  That  kind  of 
language  is  exactly  what  causes  uncertainty, 
and  is  reducing  the  willingness  of  financial  irv 
stitutions  to  lend,  even  to  creditworthy  projects 
ttiat  mi0it  actually  effect  a  positive  environ- 
mental result 

SimpM  put,  under  the  law  as  it  cunentjy 
stands,  f  lender  cannot  be  certain,  in  making 
a  toan  cr  dealing  with  a  borrower  with  an  ex- 
isting loan,  that  it  will  not  unwittingly  trigger 
unlimited  Superfund  liatiility. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  secured  creditor 
exemption  already  exists.  My  bill  does  not  cre- 
ate a  new  exemption  for  lenders. 

Ttie  result  of  ttie  current  uncertainty  is  that 
certain  businesses  have  found  it  dIffKult  to  se- 
cure funds  and  many  lenders  are  unable  to 
determine  whether  they  shouW  extend  credit 
or  how  ithey  shouW  deal  with  debtors  who 
need  a<$litxxial  assistance  or  wfio  are  in  de- 
fault. Wfiile  environmental  lender  liat)ility  has 
not  beei  the  sole  cause  of  the  current  credit 
crunch,  it  has  t>een  a  contributing  factor 
many  instances  across  the  country. 
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^tot  only  ^oes  the  exemptton  already  exist 
and  ttie  uncertainty  have  an  impact  on 
finandngs,  but  most  parties  have  already 
agreed  that  the  uncertainty  shouW  be  rem- 
edied. 

PnEVI0U$  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDERATION 

Last  year,  ttie  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Sub(^mittee  on  Transportatkm  and 
Hazardous  Materials  corxlucted  a  full  day  of 
hearings,  taking  testimony  from  all  skies  on 
this  issuf— government,  environmental 
groups,  borTt>wers,  and  ttie  finandal  commu- 
nity. The  Senate  Banking  Committee  corv 
ducted  a  hearing  as  well  during  the  summer 
months. 

Reviewing  ttie  testimony,  I  note  ttiat  ttie  En- 
vironmental Protectkjn  Agency  arxl  the  wit- 
ness for  ttie  environmental  community  agreed 
that  uncertainty  shouW  be  avokJed.  The  EPA 
agreed  to  promulgate  a  rule  that  woukJ  ad- 
dress the  issue.  A  draft  mle  has  been  put  for- 
ward, Ixjt  iiiteragency  review  and  comment 
continue  to  |  delay  its  adoptton  at  this  time. 
Moreover,  a  rule  alone  cannot  provide  ultimate 
certainty.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  comments 
of  many  of  ttie  agencies  seeking  Input  irv 
duded  calls  for  legislative  action. 

REVltW  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  EPA  Mas  done  a  good  job  with  the  draft 
mle.  They  h^ve  attempted  to  balance  compet- 
ing interestsi  and,  overall,  their  effort  adds  a 
great  deal  of  certainty  to  ttie  issue.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  in  large  measure  tracks 
the  EPA  apFJroach.  Indeed,  If  this  bill  were  en- 
acted todays  the  EPA  mle  could  be  promul- 
gated virtually  as  currently  drafted.  However, 
legislation  is  necessary  to  give  statutory  gukJ- 
ance,  to  adc^ess  a  few  items  omitted  by  EPA, 
and  to  give  oertainty  to  EPA's  efforts. 

The  current  approach  of  Superfund  in  defin- 
ing owner  or  operator  is  retained  in  this  bill, 
but  broken  down  into  component  parts  to  pro- 
vide greater  clarity  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  existing  Exemption. 

IndkJia  of  ownership  is  defined  to  indude  in- 
terests for  tt|e  purpose  of  securing  repayment 
of  a  toan.  Hjere  you  can  contemplate  a  tradi- 
tional securtd  loan  from  a  bank,  insurance 
firm,  or  government  agency.  Next,  ttie  terms 
"payment  of  an  indebtedness"  and  "pertorm- 
ance  of  an  bbligation"  are  specified.  Among 
fransactrans  included  are  mechanics  liens,  and 
lease  financing,  such  as  lease  financing  ti'ans- 
actnns  on  a  net  lease  basis  of  ttie  type  set 
forth  in  Federal  depository  institution  regula- 
tions. Also  covered  are  situations  such  as  gov- 
ernment and  private  guaranty  programs,  for 
example,  mortgage  insurance,  packaged  mort- 
gages in  ttie  secondary  market,  for  example, 
Freddie  Mac  and  Fannie  Mae  securities,  and 
government  rights,  for  example,  reversionary 
rights  in  property  v^en  a  party  does  not  meet 
ot>ligations  that  are  part  of  a  government  corv 
ti^act.  Finally,  rights  acquired  in  protecting  a 
security  inteitest,  such  as  during  a  woricout  or 
forectosure,  fall  within  the  liability  exduskm.  It 
wouW  be  intieed  irone  and  contrary  to  the 
goals  of  the  loriginal  exemption  if  lenders  had 
a  right,  but  coukl  not  avail  themselves  of  ap- 
propriate retpedies  without  voiding  their  ex- 
emption. 

The  key  phrase  of  partk:ipating  in  manage- 
ment is  also  defined.  Looking  to  the  recent 
court  case  of  Bergsoe,  whk;h  the  EPA  cited 
favorably,  and  rejecting  the  Fleet  dkAa,  the  bill 
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provides  an  explicit,  succinct  test  Control 
must  be  "actual,  direct,  and  continual  or  recur- 
rent *  *  *"  and  sucti  that  the  "•  *  •  manage- 
rial control  materially  divests  the  borrower, 
debtor,  or  obligor  of  such  control."  This  ap- 
proach is  drawn  from  ttie  EPA  draft  rule. 

For  the  financial  community  and  for  the 
EPA,  this  is  a  clear  guide  which  accords  with 
EPA's  approach.  Participation  in  management 
must  be  concrete;  there  must  be  some  action, 
not  just  ttie  potential  or  capability  for  action. 

Finally,  acting  to  protect  one's  security  inter- 
est does  not  remove  a  party  from  ttie  exclu- 
sion. The  bill  makes  clear  that  where  a  party 
is  acting  to  protect  a  security  interest,  to  pre- 
serve ttie  value  to  ttie  collateral,  to  recover  a 
loan  or  lndet>tedness  or  to  redress  an  obliga- 
tion, then  the  exclusion  is  still  applicable. 
Holding  indicia  of  ownership  such  as  title  in  a 
foreclosure  or  default  situation  fits  within  pro- 
tecting the  security  interest  so  long  as  the 
party  proceeds  diligently  to  sell  or  convey  title 
or  the  right  to  title  at  ttie  earliest  possit)le  time 
on  commercially  reasonable  terms  while  pre- 
senting ttie  property. 

Again,  tracking  ttie  approach  of  EPA,  the  bill 
confirms  ttiat  simply  having  a  forectosure  on 
default,  where  a  title  may  be  entrusted  to  a 
lender,  does  not  ctiange  the  concept  of  pro- 
tecting a  security  interest  and  move  ttie  se- 
cured party  to  an  ownership  position  so  tong 
as  appropriate  efforts  are  made  to  dispose  of 
the  property. 

Again  paralleling  the  EPA  draft  rule,  my  bill 
addresses  ttie  situation  of  a  secured  party 
wtK)  necessarily  has  to  deal  with  property  dur- 
ing ttie  penod  of  a  workout  or  upon  fore- 
ck)sure.  Ttie  bill  clarifies  that  actions  taken  by 
a  party  in  forectosing,  and  sutisequently  in 
preserving  ttie  property  or  ottierwise  exercis- 
ing rights  of  a  secured  creditor  in  assisting  in 
winding  down  an  operation,  are  not  participat- 
ing in  the  management  I  have  also  included 
language  which  provides  that  if,  during  a  work- 
out or  winding  down  process  or  in  exercising 
rights,  a  person  causes  a  release  or  ttireat- 
ened  release  for  purposes  of  ttie  Superfund 
law,  ttien  he  is  liable  for  ttie  response  costs  to 
ttie  degree  ttiose  costs  are  attributable  to  Ns 
activities. 

This  sectkm  provkles  important  clarification 
to  ttie  benefit  of  all  concerned.  First,  it  makes 
clear  ttiat  a  lender  may  take  proper  and  pru- 
dent actions  during  a  workout  to  prepare  a 
property  for  sale  or  preserve  its  value  wittwut 
fearing  unlimited  Superfurxl  liability.  But  ttie 
proveion  provides  no  carte  blanctie.  The  bin 
specifically  contemplates  liatiility  for  ttiat  party 
to  the  extent  ttie  party  has  caused  or  exacer- 
bated a  problem. 

To  my  mind,  ttiese  sections  benefit  every- 
one involved,  especially  the  Superfurxj  Itself. 
What  tttts  means,  for  example,  is  ttiat  a  credi- 
tor can  do  more  ttian  merely  padkx:k  a  facility 
and  walk  away  fi'om  ttie  collateral,  a  response 
ttiat  can  leave  environmental  concerns 
unaddressed.  Ttie  creditors  may  instead  de- 
cide to  extend  additkxial  credit  to  facilitate  a 
cleanup.  This  wouM  reduce  any  exposure  to 
ttie  Sujserfund  and  improve  ttie  environmental 
situatkxi.  But,  the  creditor  wouM  be  compelted 
to  act  in  an  environmentally  responsible  way 
because,  shouM  the  creditor  cause  damage, 
he  wil  be  liable  for  the  damage  attributable  to 


him.  In  any  event,  Superfund  either  breaks 
even  or  saves  money. 

In  short  we  have  a  canot  and  a  stick  for  the 
creditor.  If  desired,  he  may  seek  to  reduce 
ktsses  by  taking  actions  ttiat  make  a  property 
more  likely  to  sell,  t>ut  must  do  so  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  furttier  damage  ttie  environ- 
ment. This  is  not  the  stnCl  liability  for  all  prior 
harms  ttiat  creates  uncertainty  today,  but  rath- 
er a  liability  that  can  be  bounded  and  is  such 
ttiat  we  may  see  more  positive  actions  by 
lenders.  I  believe  many  of  us  have  constitu- 
ents seeking  to  improve  their  properties  wtio 
currentiy  cannot  find  financing  for  ttieir  efforts. 

Some  concern  has  been  raised  ttiat  lenders 
might  be  unduly  enriched  and  ttie  Government 
might  ultimately  k>se  money  urvler  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  woukj  note  that  ttie  Gov- 
ernment is  already  protected  as  to  its  costs  t>y 
ttie  lien  provisions  of  section  107(1)  of 
Superfund.  Furttier,  EPA  has  clearly  asserted 
its  at}ility  to  secure  equitatile  reimbursement 
wtiere  ttie  hokJer  of  a  security  interest  has 
tieen  unjustly  enrictied  ttvough  EPA's  re- 
sponse action.  Nothing  In  my  legislation  wouM 
intrude  upon  ttiose  existing  rights. 

Finally,  I  tiave  provkied  an  additional  carrot 
to  induce  secured  party  assistarwe  with  our 
environmental  corwems.  The  biR  provkles  that 
a  party  whk;h  undertakes  some  form  of  envi- 
ronmental Inspection  or  evaluation  consistent 
with  good  txjsiness  practices  may  use  that 
fact  in  demonstrating  ttiat  ttie  party's  actions 
fall  within  ttie  exemption. 

In  ottier  words,  ttiere  is  no  mandatory  in- 
spectkm  or  evaluation;  ttiat  is  not  needed  or 
required  here.  What  Is  provkled  is  that  lenders 
and  ottiers  who  undertake  some  form  of  envi- 
ronmental evaluation  may  utilize  ttiat  fact  as 
additional  evkJence  In  any  case  where  ttiey 
have  to  show  ttiat  their  actions  fit  wittiin  the 
exemption.  As  EPA  mentioned,  ttiis  might  be 
of  considerable  use  in  a  workout  situation  or 
wtiere  a  forectosing  secured  party  Is  winding 
up  a  Ixwrower's  operations.  Again,  ttie  provi- 
sion acts  as  an  Inducement  to  encourage  the 
environmental  accountat)ility  of  lenders. 

I  t)elieve  ttiis  proviston  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  it  atb-active  for  secured  parties 
and  ottiers  to  assist  in  protecting  ttie  envirorv 
ment  and  is  a  tietter  way  to  proceed  ttian 
crafting  some  penalty  that  deters  their  lending. 

There  are  two  additional  items  of  signifi- 
cance in  this  biR  that  I  want  to  bring  to  ttie  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

First,  the  language  clarifying  ttie  owner  or 
operator  definition  under  ttie  Superfund  law  is 
applied  to  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  1976  [RCRAJ.  This  is  done  be- 
cause RCRA  has  an  owner  or  operator  defini- 
tion, and  it  has  a  special  secured  party  ex- 
emption pertinent  to  leaking  underground  stor- 
age tanks.  Court  cases  have  indk^ted  ttiat  the 
interpretation  of  definitions  under  CERCLA  are 
not  necessarily  applcable  under  RCFIA.  This 
tM\  does  nothing  more  ttian  provxle  ttie  same 
explanations  for  ttie  definition  under  RCRA  as 
under  CERCLA. 

Second,  the  biR  provides  similar  treatment  to 
fiduciaries  and  trustees.  Fkluciaries  or  tiustees 
include  both  professtonal  trustees  such  as  a 
bank  or  bankruptcy  trustee  as  weH  as  individ- 
uals such  as  the  executor  of  an  estate.  The 
parties  often  take  property  and  stand  in  the 
place  of  an  owner  or  operator. 


Ttie  bill  indk:ates  clearly  ttiat  any  damage 
done  to  the  environment  conceming  a  trust 
property  can  be  recouped  by  Superfijnd 
against  the  property  or  the  trustee  in  a  rep- 
resentative capacity.  Consistent  wHh  ttie  hoU- 
Ing  of  a  recent  court  case,  the  liability  of  ttie 
trustee  or  fiduciary  personally  is  limited  to  in- 
stances where  the  trustee  willfully,  kno*Mngly, 
or  recklessly  causes  or  exacerbates  a 
Superfund  release. 

Finally,  In  response  to  a  concern  raised  t>y 
the  environmental  community  in  Senate  testi- 
mony, ttie  bill  aims  to  prevent  shcim  trans- 
actions. Specificaly,  the  exemption  fi-om  liabil- 
ity woukJ  not  k>e  available  wtiere  ttie  trustee  or 
fiduciary  participated  In  the  management  of 
ttie  vessel  or  facility  prior  to  assuming  ttie 
trustee  relattonship.  In  other  vvords,  you  can- 
not create  a  hazardous  disctiarge  and  ttien 
protect  yourself  by  creating  a  trust 

Just  as  secured  financings  are  favored  by 
ttie  law,  trustees  and  fiduciaries  are  often 
placed  In  ttie  position  of  already  hokUng  prop- 
erty that  now  may  come  under  Superfund  ac- 
tion. I  believe  we  want  to  encourage  fiduciary 
and  trustee  relationstiips  and  that  we  can  pre- 
vent any  atxjses.  My  t>HI  property  balances 
ttiose  Interests. 

THE  NEED  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  believe  ttiat  ttiis  revised 
legislation  optimally  balances  ttie  legitimate 
but  competirig  interests  involved  In  ttiis  issue. 
Drawn  fix>m  EPA  draft  language  for  ttie  most 
part  and  resporxling  to  environmental  con- 
cerns, this  bill  provides  benefits  tor  every- 
one— business  can  find  financings,  environ- 
mental groups  can  gain  comfort  ttiat  lenders 
have  pressures  upon  them  to  do  a  good  job 
In  ttie  envirorvnental  area,  ttie  Government 
agencies  and  the  private  financial  community 
can  have  certainty  In  dealing  with  existing  and 
new  financial  arrangements,  and  Superfund 
and  EPA  stioukl  see  tienefits  In  terms  of 
greater  certainty  and  Increased  activity  by  par- 
ties in  preventing  discharges  and  actiiig  on 
private  cleanups. 

I  do  not  expect  this  legistetton  to  be  ttie  final 
product  As  ttie  committee  of  jurisdKlion,  ttie 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  wiR  ulti- 
mately ctioose  ttie  appropriate  vetiide  and 
work  its  will  on  ttiis  issue.  I  put  forward  ttiis 
proposal  as  wtiat  I  hope  to  be  a  useful  starting 
point  for  congresskxial  conskteration  of  ttiis 
issue. 

We  need  legislation  and  we  need  it  soon,  if 
capital  is  again  to  Itow  freely  to  credrtworttiy 
businesses.  I  urge  my  coReagues  to  work  for 
the  early  conskleration  and  enactment  of  leg- 
islation on  ttiis  issue. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
FOR  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROYBAL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at 
ttiis  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chaimian  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  1  am  pleased 
to  present  today  ttie  "Rutes  of  Procedure"  of 
the  committee  for  ttie  102d  Congress,  adopted 
at  ttie  committee's  organizational  meeting  on 
February  27,  1991.  This  is  t>eing  done  pursu- 
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ant  to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  ttie  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Rules  of  Procedurb  of  the  Select 

Committee  on  Aqino 

(Ab  adopted  February  27,  1991, 102d  Congress. 

1st  Session) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Pennanent  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  was  established  on  October  2.  1974 
when  the  amendment  to  H.  Res.  968,  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974,  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  amendment  was 
subsequently  Incorporated  In  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  Rule  X.  6(1), 
which  reads  as  follows: 

(1)  There  shall  be  In  the  House  the  perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which  shall 
not  have  legislative  jurisdiction  but  which 
shall  have  Jurisdiction— 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  the  older 
American,  Including  but  not  limited  to  In- 
come maintenance,  housing,  health  (includ- 
ing medical  research),  welfare,  employment, 
education,  recreation,  and  participation  in 
IJamily  and  community  life  as  self-respecting 
cltiaens; 

(2)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practicable 
means  and  methods  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assist  the  older 
American  in  taking  a  full  part  in  national 
life  and  which  will  encourage  the  utilization 
of  the  knowledge,  skills,  si>ecial  aptitudes, 
and  abilities  of  older  Americans  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans; 

(3)  to  develop  iwllcies  that  would  encour- 
age the  coordination  of  both  governmental 
and  private  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
ttroblems  of  aging;  and 

(4)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  or  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  affecting  older  Americans. 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Randall  of  Mis- 
souri was  appointed  the  first  chairman  of  the 
new  Select  Committee  on  Aging  by  Speaker 
Carl  Albert  on  February  6, 1975. 

The  Honorable  Claude  Pepper  succeeded  as 
chairman  on  January  17,  1977,  having  been 
appointed  by  Speaker  Thomas  P.  ONelll,  Jr. 

The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Roybal  suc- 
ceeded Congressman  Pepper  as  chairman  in 
January  1963.  also  having  been  appointed  by 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

In  keeping  with  House  rules  that  commit- 
tees with  membership  of  20  or  more  members 
have  at  least  4  subcommittees,  the  following 
subcommittees  have  been  established: 

Subcommittee  No.  1— Retirement  Income 
and  Employment,  Mr.  Hughes,  chairman.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  ranking  minority  member. 

Subcommittee  No.  2— Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care,  Mr.  Roybal,  chairman,  Mr.  Reg- 
ula,  ranking  minority  member. 

Subcommittee  No.  3— Housing  and 
Consumer  Interests,  Mn.  Lloyd,  chairman, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  ranking  minority 
member. 

Subcommittee  No.  4— Human  Services,  Mr. 
Downey,  chairman,  Ms.  Snowe,  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Rules  of  Procedure 

rule  no.  1 

General  Provisions 

(a)  Rules  of  the  House— The  Rules  of  the 

House  are  the  rules  of  the  Permanent  Select 

Committee  on  Aging  and  its  subcommittees 

so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 

recess  firom  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high 

privilege  in  committee  and  subcommittee. 


(b)  Auihority  to  sit  and  act— For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions  and  du- 
ties under  House  Rules  X  and  XI,  the  com- 
mittee 1 1  authorized  to — 

(1)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  t  le  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  sea  jion,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  h  ild  such  hearings,  and 

(2)  re<  uire,  subject  to  Committee  Rule  6, 
by  subi  }ena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  test  mony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, mi  imoranda,  pai>er8,  and  documents  as 
It  deem  j  necessary.  The  chairman  of  the 
commltl  ee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
such  ciulirman,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(c)  In  jestigations— The  committee  Is  au- 
thorized at  any  time  to  consider  such  inves- 
tigation^ and  studies  as  It  may  consider  nec- 
essary *  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of  its 
responsl  lilities  under  Rule  X,  and  (subject  to 
the  ado  >tion  of  an  exi>ense  resolution)  to 
incur  e)d)enses  (including  travel  expenses)  in 
connect!  on  therewith. 

(d)  Ap  >/ication— Each  subcommittee  of  the 
commltl  ee  is  a  part  of  the  committee  and  is 
subject  o  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
commit!  ee  and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  applica- 
ble. Exc  Bpt  where  the  terms  "full  commit- 
tee" anc  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred V  I,  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Sele  :t  Committee  on  Aging  and  its  sub- 
commitl  ees  as  well  as  to  the  respective 
chairme  i. 

RULE  NO.  2 

Regular  and  Special  Meetings 

(a)  Re  lular  meeting  days— The  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  shall  meet  on 
the  flrsfl  Thursday  of  each  month  at  2  p.m., 
except  1  ?hen  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  adje  arned  or  recessed,  except  that  regu- 
lar meeJngs  shall  be  canceled  when  they 
conflict  with  meetings  of  either  party's  cau- 
cus or  donference.  The  chairman  is  author- 
ized to  dispense  with  a  regular  meeting  or  to 
change  She  date  thereof. 

(b)  St  ecial  meetings— The  chairman  may 
call  add  tlonal  meetings  when  circumstances 
warrant  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  requested  in  accordance  with  the 
provisio  IS  of  House  Rule  XI  2(c).  Subcommit- 
tees sha  1  meet  at  the  call  of  the  subconunit- 
tee  chaii  men. 

.  RULE  NO.  3 

Pr<  cedure  for  Hearings  and  Meetings 

(a)  Otm  meetings  and  hearings— AU  meet- 
ings and  hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  1  hen  the  committee,  in  open  session 
and  wltl  a  majority  present,  determines  by  a 
rollcall  'ote  that  ^X\  or  ijart  of  the  remainder 
of  the  n  eetlng  or  hearing  on  that  day  shall 
be  clos«d  to  the  public.  All  meetings  and 
hearing!  of  the  committee  shall  also  be  con- 
ducted 1  a  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
House  R  lie  XI  (2)(g)  (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  Agt  Tida— Every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, ui  less  prevented  by  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, shall  be  provided  an  agenda  at 
least  3  Calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sunday!  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  each 
meeting  or  hearing  explaining — 

(1)  th«  purpose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing; 
and 

(2)  th«  names,  titles,  background  and  rea- 
sons for  the  appearance  of  any  witness.  The 
minority  staff  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding 1  he  same  Information  on  witnesses 
whom  tl  e  minority  may  request. 

The  ciairman,  with  the  consent  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  may  waive  the  3 
calendai  day  requirement. 
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(c)  RanMiifi  majority  member  to  preside— U 
the  chairma  ]  Is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  comi;ilttee,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  majority  on  the  committee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(d)  Coordination— In  order  that  the  chair- 
man of  the Jfull  committee  may  coordinate 
committee  facilities  and  hearing  plans,  each 
subcommittee  chairman  shall  notify  him  of 
any  hearing  plans  at  least  2  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  thej  date  of  commencement  of  hear- 
ings. Including  the  date,  place,  subject  mat- 
ter, and  the  jnames  of  witnesses,  willing  and 
unwilling,  w|io  would  be  called  to  testify,  in- 
cluding, to  tjhe  extent  he  is  advised  thereof, 
witnesses  wltom  the  minority  members  may 
request.  Thei  minority  members  shall  supply 
the  names  o^  witnesses  they  Intend  to  call  to 
the  chairmaii  of  the  full  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(e)  Public  rtotjce— The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee shall^  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  at  least  1  week  before  the  com- 
mencement bf  the  hearing.  If  the  chairman 
determines  nhat  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
the  hearing  sooner,  he  shall  make  the  an- 
nouncementat  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(O  Subcommittee  hearings— A  subcommittee 
holding  hearings  in  the  field  may  hold  a 
hearing  on  liny  matter  that  is  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction,  whether  or  not  the 
matter  falls  [within  the  Jurisdiction  fixed  for 
that  subcommittee. 

(g)  Investigative  /leorinps— Investigative 
hearings  helfl  by  the  committee  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  apcordance  with  House  Rule  XI 
2(k). 

(h)  Broadcbst  of  hearings — When  approved 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  conunlttee,  an 
open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
may  be  cove^-ed.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
vision broadcasts,  radio  broadcasts,  and  still 
photographyi  or  by  any  such  methods  of  cov- 
erage, subject  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Rule  XI  3.  Ii|  order  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  or  to  maintain  an  accept- 
able standard  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, the  committee  may  order  such  alter- 
ation, curtaOment,  or  discontinuance  of  cov- 
erage as  it  ditermlnes  necessary. 

(1)  Public  fjecord—A  stenographic  record  of 
all  testimony  shall  be  kept  of  public  hear- 
ings and  shall  be  made  available  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  chairman  may  prescribe. 

RULE  NO.  i 

Schedulmg  of  Witnesses:  Interrogation 
(a)  Procedure— A  committee  member  may 
question  a  witness  only  when  recognized  by 
the  chairman^  for  that  purpose.  In  accordance 
with  House  Rule  XI  2(j)(2),  each  committee 
member  maw  request  up  to  5  minutes  to 
question  a  AWtness  In  any  hearing  until  each 
member  who  so  desires  has  had  such  oppor- 
tunity. Until  all  such  requests  have  been  sat- 
isfied, the  cnairman  shall,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, recognize  alternately  on  the  basis  of 
seniority  thase  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers present!  *t  the  time  the  hearing  was 
ler  and  others  on  the  basis  of 
at  the  hearing.  Thereafter,  ad- 
may  be  extended  at  the  dlscre- 
airman. 

Its— Witnesses  appearing  before 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
sn  statements  at  least  24  hours 
their  appearance, 
(c)  Scheduling  of  witnesses— Whenever  any 
hearing  is  cpnducted  by  the  committee  upon 
or  matter,  every  effort  shall  be 
re  broad  representation  from  in- 
ips  and  individuals  in  order  to 
inced  hearing  record  faithfully 


called  to  or 
their  arriva 
ditlonal  timi 
tion  of  the  cf 

(b)  Stat 
the  committ 
submit  writt 
In  advance  of 


any  measu 
made  to  Insu 
terested 
Insure  a  ball 
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represenutlve  of  all  views,  both  pro  and  con. 
on  such  measure  or  matter. 

(d)  Minority  witnesses— The  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a  majority 
of  them  before  the  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing, to  call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minor- 
ity to  tesUfy  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter  during  at  least  1  day  of  hearing 
thereon. 

RULE  NO.  5 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


Proxies 

(a)  In  general— A  member  may  vote  by 
proxy  on  any  measure  or  matter  before  the 
committee  and  on  any  amendment  or  motion 
pertaining  thereto. 

(b)  Umitations—A  proxy  shall  be  In  writing 
and  be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxy;  it  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of  day 
It  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  It  Is 
given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy  Is 
given.  Each  proxy  authorization  shall  state 
that  the  member  Is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and  the  specific 
measure  or  matter  to  which  It  applies;  and. 
unless  it  states  otherwise.  It  shall  apply  to 
any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining  to 
the  measure  or  matter. 

RULE  NO.  6 

Subpoena  Poteer 

(a)  Authority  to  issue  sul)poenas—A  sub- 
poena may  be  authorized  and  issued  by  the 
committee  In  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  series  of  investigations  or  activlOes, 
only  when  autho^d  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  votlngTa  majority  being  present. 
The  power  to  authorize  and  issue  subpoena* 
may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  under 
such  limitations  as  the  committee  may  pre- 
scribe. Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  committee.  The 
provisions  of  House  Rule  XI  2(m)  shall  apply 
to  the  operation  of  this  rule. 

(b)  Enforcement  of  »u!)poc7ia*— Compliance 
with  any  subpoenas  issued  by  the  committee 
may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  by  the 
House. 

RULE  NO.  7 

Committee  Publications 

(a)  Reports— No  report,  staff  study  or  other 
document  which  contains  findings,  conclu- 
sions, policy  recommendations  or  sugges- 
tions or  which  purports  to  express  publicly 
the  findings  or  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  released  to  the  public  or  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  unless  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  at  a  meet- 
ing, a  qnorum  being  present. 

(b)  AOditional  views— U,  at  the  time  of  ap- 
proval of  any  measure  or  matter  by  the  com- 
mittee, any  member  of  the  committee  gives 
notice  of  intention  to  file  supplemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  views,  that  member 
shall  be  enUUed  to  not  less  than  three  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays. 
and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing  and  signed  by  that  member, 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  All  such 
views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  Included  within,  and 
shall  be  a  part  of,  the  report  approved  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter.  The  report  of  the  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter  shall  be  printed  In  a 
single  volume  which— 

(1)  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report 
and 
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(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  are  included  as  part  of  the  re- 
port. 

(c)  Other  reports— Any  report,  staff  study 
or  other  document  printed  by  the  committee 
for  release  to  the  public  and  not  approved  by 
the  committee  shall  bear  on  its  cover  the  fol- 
lowing disclaimer  "This  document  has  been 
printed  for  Informational  purposes  only.  It 
does  not  represent  either  findings  or  rec- 
ommendaUons  adopted  by  this  committee." 

RULE  NO.  • 

Quorums 

(a)  In  ffenero;— One-third  of  the  members  of 
the  conunlttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of 
the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  convening 
meetings  and  conducting  business  (other 
than  for  the  consideration  of  any  report, 
measure  or  recommendation,  and  voting  on 
the  authorizaUon  of  subpoenas  and  on  the 
closing  of  hearings  and  business  meetings  to 
the  public).  The  provisions  of  Rouse  Rule  XI 
2(f)  shall  also  apply  to  the  operation  of  this 
rule. 

(b)  Quorum  for  taking  testimony— Two  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking 
testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 

(c)  Points  of  order— Any  committee  member 
present  at  a  committee  meeting  may  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  In  this  rule 
but  a  quorum  shall  be  deemed  present  unless 
a  member  objects  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness because  of  the  lack  of  a  quorum. 

RULE  NO.  8 

RoUcalls 
A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had  upon 
the  request  of  any  member. 

RULE  NO.  10 

Committee  Records 

Generally— (a)  The  committee  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  committee  action 
which  shall  Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  Is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  such  rollcall  vote 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  committee  for 
Inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable  times 
In  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Information 
so  available  for  public  InspecUon  shall  in- 
clude a  descripUon  of  the  amendment,  mo- 
tion, order  or  other  i«t>positIon "  and  the 
name  of  each  member  voting  for  and  each 
member  voting  against  such  amendment, 
motion,  order,  or  proposition,  and  whether 
by  proxy  or  In  person,  and  the  names  of 
those  members  present  but  not  voting. 

(b)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  and  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection  at  the  discretion  of  the 
chairman  in  consultoUon  with  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

RULE  NO.  11 

Committee  Budget 

(a)  Preparation— The  chairman  of  the  ftill 
committee  shall  prepare,  after  consultation 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  a  budget  for  the  com- 
mittee which  shall  Include  an  adequate 
budget  for  the  subcommittees  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities. 

(b)  Approval— Atber  the  budget  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  caucus,  the  chairman 
shall  submit  It  to  the  full  committee  for  con- 
sideration at  a  meeting,  a  quorum  being 
present. 
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RULE  MO.  U  i 

Travel 

(a)  In  general— Any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee may  initiate  travel  requests  to  Include 
travel  requests  for  staff  personnel. 

(b)  Limitations— Travel  requests  originating 
in  a  subcommittee  must  be  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Requests  for 
travel  by  minority  members  or  minority 
staff  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee.  All 
travel  entailing  the  use  of  committee  funds 
Is  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  chair- 
man. 

RULE  NO.  u  ' 

Staff 

(a)  In  general— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  House  Rule  XI.  clauses  5  and  6.  the 
staff  of  the  committee  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  he  may 
assign. 

(b)  Authority— The  chairman  of  the  ftill 
committee  shall  have  authority  to  hire  and 
discharge  employees  of  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and  of 
subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  slp- 
proval. 

(c)  Neu>  positions— tfo  authorization  for  the 
creation  of  new  positions  shall  be  approved 
unless  first  approved  by  the  majority  caucus 
and  subsequenUy  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  a  quorum  being  i>resent. 

RULE  NO.  14 

Amendments  of  Rules 

(a)  In  general— The  rules  of  the  committee 
may  be  modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  voting  at  a 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  Is  present. 

(b)  Limitation*— Written  notice  of  any  pro- 
posed change  shall  be  provided  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  not  less  than  3  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays  and 
legal  public  hoUdays)  before  the  meeting 
date  on  which  such  change  is  to  be  conold- 
ered. 

RULE  NO.  IS 
Subcommittees 

(a)  Establishment— Then  shall  be  four  (4) 
subcommittees  with  which  shall  have  as- 
signed or  fixed  jurisdictions. 

(b)  Sizes  and  ratios— The  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  shall  consult  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  with  respect  to  the  size 
of  each  subcommittee,  with  due  regard  for 
the  preference  of  members  for  subcommittee 
assignments,  except  that  party  representa- 
tion on  each  subcommittee  shall  be  no  less 
favorable  to  the  majority  party  than  the 
ratio  for  the  full  committee. 

(c)  Ex  officio  members— The  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  all  sub- 
committees. They  are  authorized  to  vote  on 
subcommittee  matters;  but.  unless  they  ar« 
regular  members  of  the  subcommittee,  they 
shall  not  be  counted  In  determining  a  sub- 
committee quorum  other  than  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(d)  Non-member  participation— Any  member 
of  the  committee  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sitting  with  any  subcommittee  during  its 
hearings  or  deliberations  and  participate 
therein,  but  shall  not  have  authority  to  vote 
on  any  matter,  nor  be  counted  present  for 
the  purpose  of  a  quorum  for  any  subcommit- 
tee acUon,  nor,  except  as  the  subcommittee 
chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
may  permit,  participate  In  questioning  wit- 
nesses under  the  5  minute  rule,  nor  raise 
points  of  order  unless  such  member  Is  a 
member  of  such  subcommittee. 
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(e)  Task  foTcea— The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  may  appoint  task  forces  as  he 
deems  appropriate  and  necessary.  The  party 
representation  of  such  task  forces  shall  be 
determined  In  the  same  manner  as  party  rep- 
resentation on  subcommittees. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  SCHROEOER,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dixon,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
18. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  21. 

Mr.  ROYBAL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ramstad)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SwETT. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Skaggs. 


Mr. 


867.  Ajccomunlcatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttin^r  a  request  for 
fiscal  y4ar  1991  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriatiions  for  International  security  as- 
slstancat  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1^07  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-60);  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.; 

868.  A  letter  ftom  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  notiflcatlon  that  the  re- 
port re|:ardlng  recommended  sites  for  the 
storage  [of  the  additional  250-mlllion-barrel 
lncrem«  nt  of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
win  be  delayed  several  weeks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ( in  Appropriations. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  rep  >rt  on  enforcement  Issues,  pursuant 
to  12  U.  3.C.  1833;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Fit  ance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Advisoisr  Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 
transmi  ttlng  a  report  pursuant  to  the  In- 
spector General  Act  Amendments  of  1988, 
pursuai  t  to  Public  Law  100-504;  to  the  Com- 
mittee •  >n  Government  Operations. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Managoment  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
copy  ofiOMB's  pay-as-you-go  status  report  as 
of  Marih  7,  1991;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Oov- 
emmenb  Operations. 

872.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture! and  Administrator  of  Agency  for 
IntemaElonal  Development,  transmitting 
their  »venth  quarterly  report  on  progress 
made  !■  Implementing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Ivgricultural  Trade  and  Development 
Missions,  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  1736bb-4; 
Jointly]  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Afftdrs. 

873.  4-  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  flsdal  years  1992  and  1993,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  jlllO;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Science, 
Space. land  Technology. 


By  Mr 
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ADJOURNMENT 
RICHARDSON.   Mr.    Speaker,   I 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under 
the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  Albert  Einstein  Congressional 
Fellowship  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PUB] 


>ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
lilC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk 'for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
propel  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  t^LAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  ^rvice.  HJl.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapt*  54  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
extendi  and  improve  the  performance  man- 
agemeiit  and  recognition  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  102-20).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  21  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
18, 1991.  at  12  noon. 


AC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Un4 


permit  Soc^ 
years  of 
years  of 
flciaries, 
flclaries. 
Program: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  firom 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


ir  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tionsjwere  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
ky  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R^  1441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion ^ct  of  1966  to  provide  for  more  competi- 
tive pricing  of  infant  formula  for  the  special 
suppltbnental  food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  [WIC],  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 


FOGLIETTA: 
H.R.  1442.  K  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  treat  employer  subsidies 
for  mass  tnmsit  as  working  condition  fringe 
benefits:  to]  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr.  KA- 
SICHJ  Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  MAVROULES, 

Mr.  JtfcCuRDY.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Owens 
of  litah,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  jCONYBRS.    Mr.    Orton,    Mr.    de 
LU09,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  ^ereuter,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Floi^ 
Ida,  and  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  1443.  Jl  bill  to  require  health  warnings 
to  be  included  in  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tisements, Md  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  On  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  COYNE, 
and  Mr.  MOODY): 
H.R.  1444.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  and  part 
A  of  title  xyni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  entitlement  to  Medicare  of  Social 
Security  disability  recipients  62  years  of  age 
or  older  without  any  waiting  period  and  to 
Security  recipients  who  are  62 
or  older,  spouses  (who  are  62 
'e  or  older)  of  Medicare   bene- 
id   children   of  Medicare   bene- 
buy  coverage  under  the  Medicare 
lintly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Grandy): 
H.R.  1445.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment c^  rural  development  Investment 
zones,  and  tor  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Ju- 
diciary.      I 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself.  Mr.  WIL- 
IS, and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine): 
H.R.  1446J  A  bill  to  restructure  the  strate- 
gic defense]  initiative  by  creating  a  separate 
Joint  TacUcal  Missile  Defense  Program 
within  the  [Departmnent  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mt.  SKAGGS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
So^iOEDER): 
H.R.  14471  A  bill  to  designate  the  Bowen 
Gulch  area*  of  the  Arapaho  National  Forest 
in  the  Staie  of  Colorado  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STALLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.j  LaROCCO): 
H.R.  144&  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
12,  1920  (41  Stat.  596),  allow  the  city  of  Poca- 
tello,  ID.  to  use  certain  lands  for  a  correc- 
tional facility  for  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tne  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 

SYNAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ards  of  California): 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 

,  to  protect  the  privacy  of  tele- 

;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 

.  LaFALCE  (for  liimself,  Mr.  IRE- 
D,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  SMrra  of 
a,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mrl  SISISKY,  Mr.  OUN,  Mr.  RAY,  Mr. 
La^icaster,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  [New  Jersey,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
HaLl  of  Texas,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr,  McDade,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
CoMBEST,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Dannb- 
MEVER,  Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr,  McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Hetner,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.    Barnard,    Mr. 
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Lehman  of  California,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Sanomhster,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Montgomery,     Mr.     Rahall,     Mr. 

HUTTO,      Mr.      HOCHBRUECKNER,      Mr. 

Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Laughlin, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Traxler.   Mr.   Engush,   Mr.   Ober- 
8TAR,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Ms. 
Long,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Thomas 
of    Georgia.    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr. 
ESPY,  Mr.  annunzio,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Pease,  BIr.  Hayes  of  Dlinols,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Obey,   Mr.   Mineta,   Mr.   Sabo.   Mr. 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.    Henry,    Mr.    Marlenee,     Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Dbeier  of  California,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Bunndjg,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
RiDOE,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Clinoer, 
Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.    Sundquist,   Mr.   Bateman,   Mr. 
Stallinos,    Mrs.    Vucanovich,    Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  James,  Mr. 
Thomas    of    Wyoming,    Mr.    Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Smith  of  Or- 
egon, Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr.  McCand- 
LEss,    Mr.    Young    of   Alaska,    Mr. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
MERGER,  Mr.  SHAW,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.    Packard,    Mr.    Chapman,    Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Klug): 
H.R.  14S0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Environmental    Response,    Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1960  and  the  Re- 
source  Conservation   and   Recovery   Act   of 
1976  to  limit  the  liability  under  those  acts  of 
fiduciaries  and  of  lending  institutions  and 
other  holding  indicia  of  ownership  primarily 
to  protect  a  security  interest  in  facilities 
subject  to  those  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Heroer): 
H.R.  1451.  A  bill  to  extend  emergency  crop 
loss  assistance  through  the  1995  crop  year 
and  to  remove  limitations  on  receiving  such 
assistance  and  emergency  livestock  feed  as- 
sistance; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Bilr.  TORRICELLI: 
H.R.  14S2.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  program  of 
research  and  development  on  magnetic  levi- 
tation  transportation,  and  for  other  purpose; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ackerman,    Ms.   Ros-Lehtinen,    Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mrs.   MORELLA,   Mr.   Gallboly,    Mr. 
Prank   of  Massachusetts,   Mr.   Ber- 
man,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Green 
of  New  York,  Mr.  J0NT2,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  SwETT,  Mr.  LipiNSKi,  Ms.  Kap- 
tur, Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  B4r. 
Owens  of  Utah.   Mr.   Waxman,   Mr. 
SCHIFF,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Tauzin): 
H.R.  1453.  A  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  issue  an  annual  report  on  the 
support  of  other  countries  for  foreign  boy- 
cotts imposed  against  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States  or  against  United  States 
persons;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Towns,   Mrs.   Patterson,   Mr.   Del- 
LUM8,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Sav- 
age, Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son,   Mr.    Ddcon,    Mr.    Mfume,    Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    McNulty,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr. 
Kleczka,      BJt.       Foolibtta,       Mr. 
McHuQH,  Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan, 
Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Upton. 
Mr.    Wolf,    Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mrs. 
RouKEHA,  Mr.  Oilman,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Gilcrrest,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison): 
H.R.  1454.  A  bill  to  assure  the  people  of  the 
Horn  of  Africa  the  right  to  food  and  the 
other  basic  necessities  of  life  and  to  promote 
peace  and  development  in  the  region  through 
grassroots  participation;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

31.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative 
to  the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

32.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  relative  to  the  conflict  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

33.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Colorado,  rel- 
ative to  drug  abuse;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

34.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
advertisement  of  adult-oriented  telephone 
services  during  children's  television  hours, 
and  legislation  concerning  zip  code  designa- 
tions; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

35.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives  of  the  State  of  Maine,  relative 
to  the  conflict  In  the  Middle  East;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Anned  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  601:  Mr.  DoouTTLE.  Mr.  SroKKS,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  FROST. 

H.R.  670:  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  Rboula,  Mr.  STARK. 
Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  1075:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1339:  Mr.  GORDON,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Olin,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

35.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Nltijela  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  relative 
to  the  conflict  In  the  Persian  Gulf;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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(Legislative 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pray- 
er will  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

*  *  *  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  Go± 
the  poxoers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 
*  *  *  For  he  (the  ruler)  is  the  minister  of 
God  *  *  *  for  good.—BjOTOUa  13:1,  4. 

Almighty  God,  Lord  of  history.  Ruler 
of  the  nations,  as  the  euphoria  of  the 
past  incredible  weeks  diminishes,  the 
responsibility  of  government  contin- 
ues. And  if  anything,  burden  for  the 
public  good  increases  as  the  world 
awaits  final  resolution  to  the  crisis  in 
the  Middle  E^t.  As  the  opportunity  for 
American  leadership  is  greater  than 
ever,  the  implications  for  failure  are 
more  serious  than  ever.  As  confidence 
in  our  world  leadership  has  been  re- 
stored, the  weight  of  that  leadership 
responsibility  is  heavier  than  ever.  In 
the  light  of  these  realities,  grant  to  the 
Senators  firesh  awareness  of  their  obli- 
gation to  maintain  national  tmity  in 
diversity  and  to  do  their  jobs  with 
greater  efDciency  than  ever.  Help  all  in 
authority  to  realize  anew  their  ac- 
countability to  God  from  whom  their 
authority  comes,  as  well  as  through 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Mighty  God,  rule  in  the  hearts  of 
Tour  servants  as  they  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 

In  the  name  of  the  King  of  Kings  we 
pray.  Amen. 
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The 
Senatoi 
Smith] 


day  of  Wednesday.  February  6, 1991) 


]»RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
from    New    Hampshire    [Mr. 
s  recognized. 


DESIG:  NATION  OF  SENATOR  SMITH 
AS  .^CTING  MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  will  be  the 
designs ;  of  the  minority  leader  in  con- 
trol of  1  he  time  up  until  10  a.m. 

Mr.  I^MITH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimpus  consent  that  I  may  speak 
linutes  as  in  morning  business. 
^RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
ition,  the  Senator  may  speak 
inutes. 
JMITH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  is  approved.  The  time 
of  the  two  leaders  is  reserved  until 
later  today.  The  time  until  10:15  a.m.  is 
for  morning  business  and  Senators  may 
speak  therein  under  the  order.  The 
time  until  10  o'clock  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee, and  the  time  between  10  o'clock 
and  10:15  a.m.  today  is  the  time  during 
which  any  Senator  may  speak. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  SMITH  addressed  the  Chair. 


marks  of  Mr.  Smith  pertain- 
e  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 82 1  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  ''Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions.") 

The  f RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  is 
recognised. 

Will  the  Senator  please  suspend?  The 
remaining  time  under  morning  busi- 
ness will  be  under  the  previous  order, 
which  permits  Senators  to  speak  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  therein. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  661  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Recx)RD  under  "State- 
ments pn  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutjions.") 

Mr.  ^ON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  |>RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  !  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ExoN]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minute  j. 


DOD  SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  OPERATION  DESERT 
STOIM 

Mr.  SXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  io  support  S.  578,  the  Depart- 
ment df  Defense  supplemental  author- 
ization for  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm. 

Since  others  who  have  spoken  on  this 
bill  already  have  detailed  the  provi- 
sions of  that  bill,  I  will  not  go  into  any 
of  the  details,  as  they  have  been  ade- 
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quately  exi^ained.  I  just  want  to  say  S. 
578  relates  to  the  pajrment  of  the  war 
and  the  benefits  being  proposed  for 
military  pe^onnel. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  prais- 
ing the  renlarkable  performance  of  our 
troops  in  {routing  Saddam  Hussein's 
murderous,  immoral  army  and  liberat- 
ing Kuwaio.  History  will  undoubtedly 
judge  the  Persian  Gulf  war  as  one  of 
America's  Imost  resounding  military 
victories. 

The  braie  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  Middle  East,  over  530,000 
of  them,  deperve  the  Nation's  most  pro- 
found gratifcude.  The  professional  man- 
ner in  whi^h  they  performed  thefr  du- 
ties duringjthe  many  months  since  ar- 
riving in  tne  harsh  climate  of  the  re- 
gion has  collectively  filled  our  country 
with  prldel  Through  a  finely  crafted 
and  well-executed  allied  war  plan,  and 
through  thie  excellent  implementation 
of  that,  casualties  during  the  war  were 
amazingly  low. 

However,  our  euphoria  must  be  tem- 
pered by  the  solemn  remembrance  for 
those  who  did  not  return  from  the 
desert  sanls  alive.  For  those  coura- 
geous men  and  women,  we  salute  them 
and  thank  them  for  their  ultimate  sac- 
rifice, and  our  hearts  go  out  to  their 
families  aid  loved  ones  as  the  Nation 
mourns.  It  mourns,  also,  the  wounded 
and  the  cat  lual ties,  and  prays  for  their 
early  recovery.  It  appreciates  the  sac- 
rifices of  our  POW's  and  remains  con- 
cerned aboit  our  MIA's. 

With  victory  in  hand,  we  must  now 
turn  our  Attention  to  our  returning 
troops.  This  bill,  in  addition  to  estab- 
lishing a  Inethod  for  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  during  Operation 
Desert  Sh  eld  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm  coi  tains  many  new  and  ex- 
panded military  benefits  for  the  people 
who  were  t  lere.  We  can  do  no  less. 

These  benefits  are  an  extension  of 
America's  ^gratitude  for  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  men  and  women,  active 
duty  and  {reservists  and  guardsmen 
alike,  who  risked  their  lives  in  the 
fight  against  the  tyranny  of  Saddam 
Hussein. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  (lommittee  which  reported 
out  many  }f  the  benefits  contained  in 
S.  578, 1  be]  ieve  it  is  important  that  our 
Nation  extend  to  our  troops  more  than 
the  deserved  celebrations  and  p£u:tide8 
upon  theirl  return;  their  financial  and 
personal  nieeds  must  be  addressed  as 
well.  In  approving  S.  578,  the  Senate 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  in  making 
sure  these  needs  are  met  once  the  fan- 
fare has  en  led. 


w  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor 
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I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  1  minute  remaining  in  morning  busi- 
ness. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended? 

The  PRESIDE»rr  pro  tempore.  It 
would  be  in  order.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator suggest? 

Mr.  GRASSELY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended until  10:30  under  the  same  rules. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
morning  business  is  extended  until 
10:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Resolution  82  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Senator  from  Maine  is  rec- 
ogrnized. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  WARNER- 
NUNN  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
tended to  speak  at  some  length  on  the 
two  amendments  that  are  pending  to  S. 
578.  I  have  been  advised  that  there  may 
not  be  a  reason  to  debate  those  two 
amendments  for  any  length  of  time  be- 
cause they  might,  in  tact,  not  go  to 
conclusion. 

But  let  me  just  state  for  the  record, 
at  least  during  this  period  of  morning 
business,  that  I  think  the  amend- 
ments—and that  is  both  the  Warner 
and  the  Nunn  amendments — ought  to 
be  rejected,  if  they  are  not  in  fact  with- 
drawn at  this  point,  for  the  prinicipal 
reason  that  they  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, impede  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

If  we  start  to  open  this  up  to  signifi- 
cant amendments,  and  I  would  consider 
both  of  those  to  be  sigmificant  amend- 
ments, then  we  are  going  to  have  a  pro- 
liferation of  amendments  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
just  a  brief  observation?  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  go  ahead  and  give  us  his 
anal3rsis  of  some  of  the  substance  of 
the  amendments.  I  agree  with  him  on 
the  point  he  just  made. 

If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  decides 
at  some  point  that  he  will  draw  down 
his  amendment,  I  certainly  will  take 
my  amendment  off,  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  if  we  did  not  have  the 


bUl  opened  up  to  a  lot  of  amendments. 
No  matter  what  happens  to  either  of 
these  amendments,  if  either  of  them 
become  part  of  this  bill,  I  think  we  will 
have  a  lot  of  other  amendments. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  I  think  the  measure  is 
premature.  No.  1,  we  had  no  hearings: 
not  a  witness  has  been  called  on  either 
side.  I  think  an  issue  of  this  magnitude 
at  least  warrants  and  merits  that  kind 
of  thoughtful  consideration. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  no  re- 
quest, to  my  knowledge,  from  the  ad- 
ministration for  this  measure  or  state- 
ment by  the  administration  that  it  per- 
ceives the  current  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  ABM  Treaty  as  unduly 
constraining  the  tests  that  are  cur- 
rently being  carried  out,  and  those 
they  contemplate  being  carried  out  in 
the  next  year  or  so. 

The  administration  has  indicated 
that  if  it  feels  the  restrictions  of  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  are  too  onerous,  members  of  the 
administration  will  consult  with  Con- 
gress. To  my  knowledge,  there  has  been 
no  such  consultation;  there  has  been  no 
indication.  If  there  were,  I  certainly 
would  be  very  amenable  to  listening  to 
their  concerns  and  perhaps  supporting 
changes  that  might  be  necessary. 

But  let  me  just  very  briefly,  because 
my  time  is  limited  this  morning,  draw 
attention  to  what  I  found  to  be  some- 
what troubling,  and  that  is,  subsection 
b{4)  of  the  major  amendment,  the  War- 
ner amendment,  which  states  that  "the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should — should — 
undertake  preparations  for  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  (ABM)  systems  and 
components  *  *  *  even  though  some  of 
the  actual  development  and  testing 
may  not  be  permitted  by  the  ABM 
Treaty." 

Mr.  President,  this  subsection  is  at 
best  ambiguous  and  subject  to  inter- 
pretation regarding  its  relationship  to 
current  law.  One  interpretation  would 
be  that  it  contradicts  current  law.  Cur- 
rent law  states  that  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  undertake  such 
steps  as  paper  studies,  it  may  not — 
may  not — undertake  preparations  such 
as  acquiring  long  lead  items  for  SDI  de- 
velopment or  testing  unless  the  devel- 
opment or  testing  is  consistent  with 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

A  sense-of-the-Congress  amendment 
does  not  change  the  law.  and  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  authorize  a  violation  of 
the  law,  and  yet  one  could  interpret 
that  this  is  precisely  what  this  sub- 
section would  purport  to  do:  You 
should  violate  the  law  even  though  you 
cannot  do  so.  I  find  that  very  troubling 
because  many  of  us  like  to  consider 
ourselves  to  be  advocates  of  law  and 
order,  and  for  us  to  take  a  position 
that  could  reasonably  be  interpreted  to 
state  that  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  ought  to  undertake  conduct 
which  is  clearly  and  exjo^ssly  i»rohib- 


ited  by  law  seems  to  me  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  that  position. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  start  the 
debate — and  I  commend  Senator  War- 
ner for  doing  so— in  the  direction  we 
have  to  move,  or  ought  to  move  as  far 
as  providing  for  defense  against  limited 
attacks  either  by  accident  or  by  terror- 
ist nations.  But  there  has  to  be  a  right 
time  and  a  right  place  and  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  on  the  Senate 
floor  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  the  right 
time  or  place  to  address  either  the 
Nunn  amendment  or  the  Warner 
amendment. 

We  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity. 
We  ought  to  hold  hearings,  call  wit- 
nesses, ask  General  Scowcroft  and  oth- 
ers to  submit  a  lengthy  examination  of 
the  complex  Issues  involved,  and  then  I 
think  we  would  be  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward. But  until  that  time  arrives.  I 
think  it  would  be  premature  to  con- 
sider either  amendment,  and  both 
ought  to  be  rejected  if  they  are  not 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  578 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  S.  578.  the  Operation  Desert 
Storm  supplemental  authorization  bill. 
As  one  who  served  in  the  Army  in  Viet- 
nam. I  applaud  the  warm  reception  our 
troops  are  receiving.  My  generation  did 
not  receive  that  same  warm  reception, 
but  we  join  in  giving  a  warm  welcome 
home  to  the  troops  of  Desert  Storm. 

The  Korean  war  veterans  did  not  re- 
ceive such  a  warm  welcome  home.  I 
hope  they  are  honored  along  with  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  the  various  celebrsr 
tions.  Societies  welcome  home  troops 
from  wars  in  different  ways,  as  has 
been  illustrated  since  the  1950's.  But  I 
think  we  all  rejoice  that  the  troops 
from  Operation  Desert  Storm  are  being 
welcomed  home  so  warmly. 

As  we  know,  S.  578  provides  an  in- 
crease in  the  monthly  inunlnent  dan- 
ger pay  from  $110  to  $150  retroactive  to 
August  1990.  The  legislation  authorizes 
$20  million  for  child  care  assistance  to 
military  personnel  serving  on  active 
duty.  It  also  authorizes  $30  million  for 
education  and  fEunily  support  services 
for  families  of  military  personnel  on 
active  duty,  and  it  increases  tempo- 
rarily the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
death  gratuity  pay  from  $3,000  to  $6,000. 
retroactive  to  August  2, 1990. 

Mr.  President,  our  brave  men  and 
women  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  have 
given  our  country  effective  and  profes- 
sional service.  This  bill  will  provide 
them  and  their  families  with  benefits 
they  have  earned. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  inroud  to  rise  in 
support  of  S.  578.  the  Operation  Desert 
Storm  supplemental  authorization  bill, 
and  I  urge  its  inmiediate  passage. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 


seek  to 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President  at  some 
point,  the  managers  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  with  respect  to  pend- 
ing amendments  and  the  bill.  We  do, 
however,  wish  to  accommodate  other 
Members  desiring  to  speak. 

Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. What  is  the  pending  matter  in 
the  Senate  now?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing it  is  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  until  10:30. 

Mr.  WARNER.  At  such  time  as  10:30 
arrives,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
managers. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  the  Warner  amendment 
and  the  substitute  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  offered,  and  perhaps 
if  morning  business  is  about  to  expire, 
I  guess  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  allowed  to  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete my  remarks  before  morning  busi- 
ness concludes. 

Is  that  permitted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  colleague.  I  was  engaged  in 
another  matter  here.  I  thought  he 
sought  recognition  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate. The  question  is? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  would  advise  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  I  had  about  6  or 
8  minutes  of  comments  on  the  Warner 
amendment  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  did  not  know  if  I  should  offer 
those  now  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  allowed  to  conclude  those  be- 
fore morning  business  concludes,  or  if  I 
should  wait. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
if  I  could  make  a  suggestion.  When  we 
go  off  of  morning  business  and  get  back 
on  the  bill,  the  bill  is  open  to  debate 
with  no  time  agreements.  The  Senator 
could  be  recognized  for  whatever  time 
he  would  like  to  take. 

We  do  hope  to  move  the  bill  along.  I 
do  not  want  to  encourage  a  lot  of 
amendments  because  what  we  would 
like  to  do  is  move  this  bill  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  finish  it  today. 

I  am  told  by  the  leadership  that  he 
plans  to  take  up  the  Alexander  nomi- 
nation today  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours.  So  with  that  in  mind,  the  Sen- 
ator could  make  whatever  comments 
he  would  like  to  make  when  the  bill  is 
up. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  could  advise  the 
Senate,  after  consultation  with  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Republican 
leader,  and  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chaiiman,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  firom  Virginia  to 
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bring  down  his  amendment. 


withdraw    it,  the  purpose  being  that 


must  be  acted  upon  today  in 


order  thj  it  this  package  of  benefits  can 
be  made  available  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible tine  for  those  beneficiaries,  pri- 
marily tfcose  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

I  will  at  some  point  in  time  give  the 
reasons  Why  I  think  it  is  time  to  bring 
this  amebdment  down,  and  then  advise 
the  Senite  with  respect  to  my  inten- 
tions in  the  future. 

I  woulfl  think  from  a  parliamentary 
standpoint  it  would  be  desirous  for  the 
Senator  ;  from  Virginia  to  give  brief 
comment  with  respect  to  the  reasons 
why  th4  amendment  will  be  taken 
down  at  ^his  time,  followed  by,  I  under- 
stand, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  which  would  likewise 
come  doiwn.  Then  the  floor  would  be 
open  for  such  comments  as  other  Sen- 
ators m^  wish  to  make  about  this  and 
other  matters  as  they  relate  to  the  bill. 

So  I  jo  in  with  the  chairman  in  assur- 
ing our  I  :olleague,  and  fellow  Members 
of  the  S4  nate  Armed  Services  Conmiit- 
tee,  thai  he  will  be  given  the  time  he 
deems  n<  cessary  to  address  this  issue. 


W  ARGARET  THATCHER 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
one  of  America's  true  friends  and  allies 
offered  a  speech  that  we  cannot  allow 
to  go  unnoticed.  Former  British  Prime 
Minister  Mai^aret  Thatcher  used  the 
occasion  not  only  to  offer  her  vision  for 
the  future  of  democracy,  but  to  outline 
in  insp^ng  detail  the  indigenous 
strengths  of  the  United  States  of 
Americal 

The  s])eech  is  effective  for  the  fact 
that  it  climbs  above  partisan  politics 
to  illuminate  the  undeniable  virtues  of 
democracy— virtues  that  were  reflected 
in  Mrs.  Thatcher's  service  to  her  coun- 
try and  the  world. 

We  sometimes  forget  the  tremendous 
initiatives  she  implemented  in  Great 
Britain  to  restore  not  only  the 
ecomomv,  but  that  great  nation's  sense 
of  confidence.  Her  commitment  to  free 
market  principles  is  well  known,  as  is 
the  resurgence  of  economic  growth 
that  followed  as  she  privatized  large 
sections  of  the  state. 

Likewise,  our  own  Nation  is  grateful 
for  her  strong  commitment  to  trans- 
atlantic I  ties,  especially  the  special  re- 
lationship shared  between  our  two 
countrie^.  We  are  grateful  for  her  un- 
wavering support  in  our  own  efforts  in 
the  Periian  Gulf,  in  the  INF  Treaty, 
and  in  encouraging  the  Eastern  bloc  to 
tear  dowtn  their  walls. 

Mr.  President,  Margaret  Thatcher 
was  Griat  Britain's  longest  serving 
Prime  Minister  in  this  century.  She  is 
as  well  Qualified  as  anyone  to  help  our 
global  [  community— especially  the 
democrajtic  industrial  nations  in  that 
commu41ty — to  chart  a  bold  and  pro- 
ductive course  for  the  future.  In  her 


speech  last  Friday,  she  did  just  that, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety.       [ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fallows: 

A  Vision  for  the  West  Ascendant 

(Former  Brl^sh  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  delivered  this  address  last  Friday 
at  a  Washington  luncheon  for  conservative 
leaders  hosted  by  the  National  Review  and 
co-sponsored  by  the  Heritage  Foundation. 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  Hoover  Insti- 
tution and  Manhattan  Institute.  Introduc- 
tory salutations  omitted.) 

We  have  beft>re  us  today  the  opportunities 
created  by  two  great  victories: 

President  tteagan's  victory  over  com- 
munism in  tlie  Cold  War  and  President 
Bush's  victory  over  aggression  In  the  Gulf. 

Both  those  victories  were  hard  won.  They 
required  courage,  the  vision  to  see  what  was 
possible  when  [others  could  not,  and  the  per- 
sistence to  fight  through  to  a  full  and  final 
conclusion. 

Very  few  leaders  possess  that  combination 
of  qualities.  9ut  In  the  Gulf  war.  President 
Bush  has  showed  leadership  of  the  very  high- 
est order.         i 

He  built  a  grand  coalition  of  28  allies;  he 
assembled  oviirwhelming  force  from  around 
the  world;  he  |uve  full  backing  to  a  brilliant 
military  concept  which  produced  one  of  the 
greatest  feata  of  arms  with  the  fewest  cas- 
ualties In  history;  and  he  helped  lay  the 
foundations  of  future  stability  In  the  region. 
We  can  truly!  say,  as  [Prime  Minister  Wil- 
liam] Pitt  sal4  in  1804: 

"Amid  the  v^reck  and  misery  of  nations.  It 
is  our  Just  exaltation  that  we  have  continued 
superior  to  all  that  ambition  or  that  des- 
potism could  ^ffect;  and  our  still  higher  exal- 
tation ought  to  be  that  we  provide  not  only 
for  our  own  ^ety  but  hold  out  a  prospect 
for  nations  ncnr  bending  under  the  iron  yoke 
of  tyranny  of  what  the  exertions  of  a  free 
people  can  effect." 

But  that  vldtory  was  not  won  solely  In  the 
last  six  montls.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a 
decade's  achievement: 

The  militarj  buildup  of  the  19808. 

The  recovery  of  America's  and  the  West's 
self-confldenc^. 

Thru  technological  advance  that  created 
the  Patriot  laisslle  and  the  Apache  attack 
helicopter. 

And  the  rewival  of  our  economies  that 
made  these  miracles  possible. 

Someone  oiice  said  that  "the  past  Is  an- 
other country— they  do  things  differently 
there."  It  is  difficult  today  to  conjure  up  the 
despairing  antf  defeatist  atmosphere  of  the 
post- Vietnam  '70s.  But  in  those  days,  the 
West  was  on  |the  decline  and  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

Our  defenses  were  neglected.  The  Soviet 
Union  steadily  reinforced  its  military  superi- 
ority. , 

Our  allies  f^lt  abandoned.  They  felt  they 
could  no  longer  rely  on  a  hedonistic  West. 
We  coined  the!  cynical  joke:  "Lose  a  country, 
gain  a  restaurant." 

In  the  battle  of  ideas,  we  had  all  but  ceased 
to  aim  at  furthering  freedom  and  had  settled 
for  containing  communism. 

This  political  weakness  only  mirrored 
deeper  weaknesses  in  our  societies.  Every 
such  crisis  is  tltlmately  a  crisis  of  the  spirit. 

We  knew  w4  had  lost  time,  lost  nerve  and 
lost  ground. 
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THE  'aOS,  A  NEW  DIRBCTION 


So.  as  the  '80b  began,  we  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain  set  out  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. 

We  wrestled  with  the  challenge  of  reviving 
our  economies. 

We  rebuilt  our  shattered  defenses. 

We  faced  up  to  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  em- 
pire at  the  peak  of  its  military  might,  made 
still  more  dangerous  by  knowledge  of  its  own 
economic  weakness  and  social  fragility. 

We  made  it  clear  that  arms  control  would 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  genuine  equality  of 
weaponry  between  East  and  West— or  not  at 
all.  The  Soviet  Union  built  up  its  SS-20s.  We 
deployed  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles.  The 
result— the  first  ever  agreement  to  reduce 
nuclear  weapons. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  said  that  Germany 
could  only  be  united  if  it  left  NATO,  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  I  stayed  firm.  The  result— a 
reunified  Germany  fully  within  NATO. 

At  home  we  liberated  enterprise  and  cut 
taxes  producing  higher  living  standards, 
more  jobs  and  the  spread  of  ownership. 

Capitalism  made  our  peoples  prosperous  at 
home  and  enabled  us  to  feed  the  hungry 
abroad.  Socialism  by  contrast,  proved  the 
road  to  poverty  and  serfdom. 

As  E^astem  Europe  emerges  trom  the  dark- 
ness, the  truth  is  now  fully  known,  and  told 
even  by  conununists: 

Behind  statistics  boasting  of  bumi>er  crops, 
food  rotted. 

As  economic-growth  rates  soared  on  paper, 
people  queued  for  hours  to  buy  goods  that  a 
Western  supermarket  couldn't  even  give 
away. 

As  five-year  plan  followed  flve-ye&r  plan, 
command  economies  turned  out  products 
that  no  one  wanted  to  buy  and  created  an  en- 
vironment in  which  no  one  wanted  to  live. 

But  the  world  was  strangely  reluctant  to 
observe  these  facts. 

A  World  Bank  report  praised  the  Romanian 
economy  for  achieving  high  rates  of  growth 
from  the  early  '50s  on.  A  perceptive  econo- 
mist whose  name  is  not  unknown  to  you, 
Alan  Walters,  calculated  backward  from  the 
current  Romanian  living  standards  to  show 
that  if  these  figures  had  been  accurate,  the 
Romanian  people  would  have  all  been  dead  in 
1950. 

Since  then,  the  life  has  drained  out  of  com- 
munism entirely.  And  with  it,  the  heart 
went  out  of  socialism. 

Make  no  mistake.  These  communist  re- 
gimes were  not  some  unfortunate  aberration, 
some  historical  deviation  from  a  socialist 
ideal.  They  were  the  ultimate  expression,  un- 
constrained by  democratic  and  electoral 
pressures,  of  what  socialism  is  all  about: 

State  ownership  at  the  expense  of  private 
property. 

Government  control  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

The  pursuit  of  equality  at  the  expense  of 
opportunity  for  all. 

In  short,  the  state  was  everything  and  the 
Individual  nothing. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  socialists  and 
statists  often  begin  by  finding  injustices  and 
wanting  to  remove  them.  But  they  go  on  to 
the  notion  that  only  state  ownership  and 
state  regulation  can  solve  such  problems. 
You  can  only  believe  that  by  ignoring  the 
lessons  of  history,  the  lessons  of  politics  and 
the  lessons  of  economics.  After  the  experi- 
ence of  this  century  and  the  testimony  of 
Eastern  Europe,  intellectual  irresponsibility 
on  this  scale  is  also  moral  irresponsibility. 

We  knew  that  communism  was  spiritually 
bankrupt,  and  we  said  so.  We  knew  that  the 
Stalinist  system  would  always  produce  mis- 


ery and  tyranny  but  could  never  iiroduce 
prosperity,  and  we  said  so. 

We  knew  that  "captive  nations"  under 
communism  wanted  and  deserved  to  be  f^ee, 
and  we  said  so.  We  even  dared  use  the  phrase 
"captive  nations." 

And  the  more  we  told  the  truth,  the  more 
we  restored  our  own  peoples'  self-confidence 
and  the  hopes  of  those  still  living  under  tjrr- 
anny. 

In  the  decade  of  the  '80s,  Western  values 
were  placed  in  the  crucible  and  they  emerged 
with  greater  purity  and  strength.  So  much  of 
the  credit  goes  to  President  Reagan.  Of  him 
it  can  be  said,  as  [19th  century  British  Prime 
Minister  George]  Canning  said  of  Pitt,  he 
was  the  "pilot  that  weathered  the  storm." 

The  world  owes  him  an  enormous  debt  and 
it  saddens  me  that  there  are  some  who  refuse 
to  acknowledge  his  achievement. 

For  the  whole  world  changed: 

The  Cold  War  was  won  without  a  shot 
being  fired. 

Eastern  Europe  regained  its  freedom;  its 
people  elected  democratic  governments  and 
they  announced  their  Intention  to  leave  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

The  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  and  Germany 
was  reunified  within  NATO;  she  and  Japan, 
the  vanquished  nations  in  the  Second  World 
War,  prospered  mightily  and  ironically  be- 
came the  creditors  in  the  new  world  of  peace. 

A  weakened  Soviet  Union  was  compelled 
by  the  West's  economic  and  military  com- 
iwtitlon  to  reform  Itself;  a  new,  more  realis- 
tic and  clearsighted  leadership  came  to  the 
top. 

Glasnost  was  launched,  perestroika  was 
started  and  we  saw  the  beginnings  of  demo- 
cratic politics. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  abandoned  its  revolu- 
tionary role  in  the  world,  the  United  Nations 
became  a  more  effective  forum  for  active  di- 
plomacy. 

And  the  United  States  once  again  became 
the  pre-eminent  power  in  the  world. 

These  are  great  and  for  the  most  part  bene- 
ficial changes.  They  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  progress  of  the  Gulf  war  in  which  Amer- 
ica led,  Britain  and  France  have  helped  mili- 
tarily; together  with  many  Arab  nations; 
Germany  and  Japan  have  contributed  finan- 
cially, the  United  Nations  has  given  its 
blessing,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  pursu- 
ing her  own  diplomatic  course  at  times, 
never  quite  departed  from  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tions she  had  originally  supported. 

A  new  world  means  new  problems  and  the 
need  for  new  approaches.  How  do  we  deal 
with  the  crisis  in  the  Soviet  Union?  How  do 
we  reshape  NATO  in  the  post-Cold  War 
World?  How  do  we  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  economic  foundations  of  the  Western  al- 
liance? How  do  we  defend  Western  interests 
elsewhere  and  extend  stability  beyond  the 
West  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  War?  In 
my  view,  we  shall  tackle  all  of  these  prob- 
lems more  effectively,  as  we  won  the  Gulf 
War,  by  the  tested  policy  of  Western  unity, 
based  on  the  firm  U.S.  leadership  of  sov- 
ereign nations  in  alliance. 

NATIONHOOD/EAST-WEST 

But  not  every  change  in  recent  months  has 
been  for  the  better. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  accumulating 
evidence  that  progress  toward  reform  has 
been  slowed,  possibly  halted.  Dark  forces  of 
reaction  are  on  the  rise.  At  such  a  time,  it  is 
vital  that  all  those  committed  to  reform 
should  not  falter.  No  doubt  some  reformers 
never  expected  reform  to  extend  to 
multiiiarty  democracy  and  a  tree  economy. 
"But  no  man  can  fix  the  boundaries  of  the 
march  of  a  nation."  And  divisions  among  re- 


formers now  would  only  band  victory  to  the 
hard  liners,  whom  I,  at  least,  refuse  to  call 
conservatives.  The  Soviet  people  have  not 
gone  so  far  to  have  the  prize  of  freedom  and 
genuine  democracy  wrested  from  their  grasp. 

But  the  task  of  reforming  and  liberalizing 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  far  more  difficult  one 
than  any  of  us  had  supposed  a  few  years  ago. 

How  do  you  persuade  people  brainwashed 
by  egalitarian  propaganda  that  inequities 
are  the  side-effect  of  rising  prosperity  for 
all?  How  do  you  tell  them  that  higher  living 
standards  can  only  be  attained  at  the  short- 
term  price  of  higher  unemployment?  And 
how  do  you  do  any  of  this  while  the  demoted 
bureaucrats,  the  discredited  politicians  and 
all  those  who  flourished  under  totalitarian 
mediocrity  are  out  to  undermine  everjrthing 
you  do? 

I  am  often  asked:  Can  we  still  do  business 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev? 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  future  re- 
forming zeal  of  a  man  who  allowed  Eastern 
Europe  to  grasp  its  freedom;  who  has  begun 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops;  accepted 
arms  reduction  for  the  first  time;  and  cut 
support  for  communist  Insurgencies  across 
the  world.  We  have  to  go  on  doing  business 
with  him.  In  the  same  way.  he  has  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  democratic  reformers  if  he  is 
to  succeed. 

The  pessimists  among  you  will  perhaps 
reply  that  the  Soviet  leader  embarked  on  re- 
form so  as  not  to  be  left  behind  by  the  mili- 
tary buildup  and  economic  progress  of  the 
West  in  the  ISeOs.  I  am  the  last  person— or 
maybe  the  second  to  the  last  person— to  deny 
that  these  played  a  major  role  in  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  calculations.  We  had  an  econ- 
omy driven  by  information  technology:  he 
had  an  economy  fueled  by  vodka! 

And  the  very  realism  that  prompted  these 
reforms  will  persuade  him  to  step  up  liberal- 
isation, if  he  can,  when  the  present  slowing 
of  perestroika  pushes  the  Soviet  economy 
further  Into  crisis,  as  it  must. 

Perhaps  it  does  not  really  matter  whether 
the  optimists  or  the  pessimists  are  right.  Be- 
cause optimism  and  pessiniism  dictate  the 
same  policy.  If  Mr.  Gorbachev  remains  a  re- 
former at  heart,  as  I  believe,  he  will  pri- 
vately welcome  Western  pressure  for  reform 
and  employ  it  against  the  hard-liners.  If  be 
himself  has  succumbed  to  the  hard-liners,  as 
others  believe,  the  West's  pressure  will  tnish 
him  too  in  the  direction  of  reform. 

So  what  kind  of  reform  should  we  be  seek- 
ing for  these  people  who  have  rejected  a  fklse 
Ideology  but  have  not  yet  learned  the  ways 
of  freedom? 

It  is  fashionable  in  some  circles  to  argue 
for  credits  for  the  Soviet  Union.  But  to  give 
large  credits  to  fill  shops  will  not  help  to 
build  the  necessary  structures  of  liberty; 
they  would  be  dissipated  quickly,  leaving  an 
increasing  burden  of  debt. 

Any  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  must, 
therefore,  be  granted  only  \n  response  to 
practical  econoRilc  reforms.  Helping  the 
present  structures  will  only  keep  reform  at 
bay.  We  must  instead  encourage  the  disper- 
sal of  power  from  Moscow  to  the  republics. 
Five  Soviet  republics  are  now  negotiating 
for  such  a  dispersal  of  power— let  us  hoiM 
those  negotiations  succeed. 

Second,  we  have  to  stress  to  the  Soviets 
just  how  essential  private  property  is  to  free- 
dom. History  teaches  that  human  rights  will 
not  long  survive  without  property  rights;  nor 
will  prosperity  be  achieved  without  them. 

Nor  is  freedom  secure  without  independent 
courts  and  a  nile  of  law.  Here  we  have  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  totally  denied  to  peo- 
ple who  have  grown  up  in  a  totallt«rlan  ays- 
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tem.  Perhaps  we  should  consider  extendln? 
the  know-how  funds  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
go  towards  developing  an  independent  Judici- 
ary. 

We  must  also  draw  the  Soviet  Union  closer 
to  the  institutions  of  the  international  trad- 
ing' and  payments  system.  Associating  the 
Soviet  economy  more  closely  with  these 
will,  over  time,  help  to  transform  that  econ- 
omy internally.  Their  rules  will  help  pro- 
mote sound  money,  competition  and  genuine 
trade.  No  economy  will  prosper  if  it  is  stran- 
gled by  regulations  and  bureaucrats. 

So,  let  us  say  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  he  can 
count  on  our  help  when  he  makes  reforms. 
But  the  reverse  of  this  is  that  any  evidence 
of  a  return  to  repression  must  prompt  from 
the  West  a  swift  and  effective  response.  The 
constant  raising  of  human  rights  cases  In  the 
Soviet  Union  over  many  years,  especially 
since  the  Helsinki  accords,  did  undoubtedly 
have  an  effect — we  must  remember  that  les- 
son and  act  upon  it. 

In  particular,  we  cannot  overlook  or  con- 
done the  disgraceful  abuses  of  those  rights 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  Baltic  States. 
These  states  were  seized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
not  by  law  but  by  fraud  and  violence.  That 
seizure  has  never  been  regarded  as  legal  by 
the  West.  We  fully  support  the  right  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  determine  their  own  future. 
We  must  make  It  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  they  will 
be  free— but  only  of  when  they  will  be  free. 
And  they  will  be  firee. 

NATO  AND  DEFENSE 

There  are  signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
fklllng  to  fulfill  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  for  reduction  of 
conventional  forces  in  Europe,  signed  in 
Paris.  And  there  are  signs  of  pressure  by  the 
Soviet  military  to  reassert  its  position. 

Moreover,  the  re-emergence  of  tension  and 
uncertainty  on  Europe's  eastern  border 
ought  to  remind  NATO's  Ck>ntinental  Euro- 
jwan  members  both  that  international  dan- 
gers can  rarely  be  predicted  and  that  sus- 
tained coRunltment  is  necessary  to  deal,  with 
them. 

We  must  never  forget  that  it  is  NATO— be- 
cause it  is  strong  defense  which  underpins 
that  peace  with  freedom  and  Justice  that  we 
in  the  West  enjoy  and  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  others. 

NATO  has  been  uniquely  successful  in 
maintaining  Uberty.  It  is  not  Just  a  military 
alliance  but  an  alliance  in  defense  of  a  way 
of  life.  NATO  must  not  be  discarded. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  Europe  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  play  that 
dominant  role  in  NATO  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  Indeed,  as  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Gulf,  for  the  assistance  that 
Britain  and  other  powers  gave,  only  one  na- 
tion has  the  power  to  defend  freedom  and  se- 
curity In  the  world  today.  That  is  and  for  the 
foreseeable  ttature  [will]  remain  the  United 
Stotes. 

The  pursuit  of  a  new  defense  role  for  the 
countries  of  Europe  is  much  discussed.  It  Is 
certainly  true  that,  within  NATO,  the  Euro- 
pean countries  should  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution. 

The  European  countries  should  also  be  pre- 
pared to  take  a  more  active  military  role  in 
response  to  events  outside  NATO's  present 
area.  Germany's  interpretation  of  its  con- 
stitution has  so  far  prevented  It  making  a 
military  contribution.  But  a  full  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  of  international  Creedom 
and  stability  requires  risking  life  as  well  as 
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NATO  has  been  a  great  success.  We  should 
be  wary  of  creating  new  Institutions  to  re- 


place or  (omplement  Its  unique  and  indls-  "Byttaeyeai 
pensable  role.  Perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary suggestions  yet  to  come  out  of  Brus- 
sels is  that  the  disunity  and  halfheartedness 
of  most  Buropean  nations  during  the  Gulf 
crisis  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  united  Eu- 
roi>ean  foreign  and  defense  policy.  A  new 
structure,  even  if  it  were  necessary,  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for  will.  Any  arrange- 
ments which  denied  Britain  and  France  sov- 
ereign control  of  their  foreign  and  military 
coRrniitmoDts,  especially  determining  these 
vital  quest  ions  by  a  majority  vote,  would  al- 
most certdlnly  have  excluded  Anglo-French 
forces  firoin  the  Gulf— or  at  least  long  de- 
layed theij '  arrival  and  limited  their  number. 
In  those  ( rim  early  days  after  Iraq's  inva- 
sion. Ame  ica  would  have  been  left  to  stand 
alone.  And  it  is  far  fi-om  certain  that,  even  if 
after  prol<  nged  deliberations,  the  European 
Community  would  have  contributed  military 
assistance.  The  methods  of  compromise 
which  underpin  such  decisions  would  almost 
certainly  liave  left  Europe  on  the  sidelines. 

For  many  years,  successive  American  gov- 
ernments believed  that  progress  toward  a 
United  States  of  Euroi>e  would  relieve  Amer- 
ica of  the  burden  of  defending  freedom.  That 
hope,  alas,  turned  out  to  be  greatly  exagger- 
ated. Moiteover.  this  kind  of  geopolitical 
grand  strategy  should  be  regarded  with  the 
greatest  skepticism.  If  a  European 
superstate  were  to  be  forged,  it  would  almost 
certainly  develop  Interests  and  attitudes  at 
variance  with  those  of  America.  We  would 
thereby  move  from  a  stable  International 
order  with;  the  United  States  in  the  lead  to  a 
more  dangerous  world  of  new  competing 
power  blo<s.  This  would  be  in  no  one's  inter- 
est, least^  all  America's. 

So  NATp  must  remain  the  principal  de- 
fense organization  of  the  West:  Instead  of 
seeking  to  supplant  it.  we  should  aim  to 
adapt  and  extend  it  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  post-C«ld  War  world. 

ENLAROINO  NATO'S  ROLE 

Our  flrst  step  should  be  to  enlarge  its  po- 
litical rol^.  This  great  trans-Atlantic  part- 
nership shbuld  not  conflne  itself  to  matters 
of  defense 'but  should  extend  its  discussions 
into  other  Dolltical  and  economic  areas.  This 
would  be  or  benefit  to  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Second,  (hose  Extern  European  countries 
which  have  left  the  Warsaw  Pact  should  be 
given  a  ne^.  special  status  in  NATO — some- 
thing shorb  of  full  membership  but  well  be- 
yond mera  observer  status.  Perhaps  France 
has  pointeil  the  way  in  this  respect.  Such  a 
new  status  could  be  an  added  source  of  sta- 
bility in  a  traditionally  unstable  area  and  re- 
assure thfse  countries  in  troubled  times. 
Even  in  pe^'iods  of  warmer  relations,  you  can 
have  a  chilly  spell. 

Third.  I  believe  that  NATO's  role  should  be 
extended  to  threats  which  are  out-of-area. 
When  I  addressed  the  NATO  Council  at 
Tumberry  last  June,  I  warned  that:  "There 
is  no  guarantee  that  threats  to  our  security 
will  stop  tt  some  Imaginary  line.  With  the 
spread  of  sophisticated  weapons  and  of  mili- 
tary technology  to  areas  like  the  Middle 
East.  pot€ptial  threats  to  NATO  territory 
may  origiaate  from  outside  Europe. " 

Within  owo  months.  Saddam  Hussein  had 
invaded  Kqwait.  Fortunately,  although  there 
was  no  coordinated  NATO  resiwnse.  several 
NATO  nattons  acted  vigorously  to  ensure 
that  aggression  did  not  pay. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  been  defeated. 

But  Iraq  is  not  alone  in  acquiring  the  tech- 
nology an4  power  to  turn  regional  conflict 
into  glo^«l  crisis.  Defense  Secretary  Richard 
Cheney  Laa  reminded  us  that: 
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2000,  more  than  two  dozen  de- 
veloping natiolis  will  have  ballistic  missiles. 
IS  of  those  countries  will  have  the  scientific 
skills  to  make  their  own.  and  half  of  them 
either  have  or  are  near  to  getting  nuclear  ca- 
pability as  well.  Thirty  countries  will  have 
chemical  weapons  and  10  will  be  able  to  de- 
ploy biological  weapons." 

This  means  tbat  the  NATO  countries  under 
America's  leaderstilp  must  be  in  a  position  to 
deter  aggression  by  these  countries  and.  if  it 
occurs,  to  make  a  swift  and  devastating  re- 
sponse. 

Strong  defease  will  continue  to  be  nec- 
essary—and coBtly.  For  technology  does  not 
stand  still.  It!  was  the  coalition's  techno- 
logical superl(^lty  which,  with  the  courage 
of  our  fighting!  men,  enabled  us  to  defeat  the 
world's  fourth^largest  army  sifter  Just  four 
days  of  ground  war.  For  myself,  I  believe  we 
must  keep  up  the  rate  of  technological  ad- 
vance which  give  us  the  Patriot  missile  and 
which  will  gl^e  us  SDI  [Strategic  Defense 
InltiaUve].       I 

All  too  ofteq  after  wars,  democracies  rush 
to  cut  back  defense  and  increase  domestic 
public  spending.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  led 
to  a  similar  reaction.  It  is  time  to  consider 
whether  the  pl^s  to  reduce  spending  on  de- 
fense should  be  revised.  Resolve  is  not 
enough;  you  mbst  have  the  military  capabil- 
ity, too. 

Perhaps,  the  single  most  important  point 
to  be  made  tod  ay  is  that  the  only  real  peace 
dividend  is,  qu  te  simply,  peace.  Our  genera- 
tion has  enjojed  it  because  of  the  invest- 
ment of  billioi  s  of  dollars  and  pounds  in  de- 
fense. 

So  the  first  way  to  ensure  that  freedom 
prevails  is  to  i  lefend  it— principally  through 
NATO. 

But  no  lest  I  important  is  the  second 
means — the  maintenance  of  world  prosperity, 
founded  upon  an  open  system  of  Cree  trade. 
And  if  there  a^re  risks  to  our  security,  the 
risks  today  to{  the  open  trading  system  are 
Just  as  great,    i 

Let  us  remefiber  that  the  West's  postwar 
prosperity  could  never  have  been  achieved 
without  the  orperly  framework  of  free  trade 
provided  by  tl^e  GATT  [General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  andl  Trade].  Our  response  to  the 
stock  market  drash  of  1929  was  rising  protec- 
tionism whlchl  transformed  it  into  a  cata- 
strophic economic  depression,  slashing  world 
trade  in  manumctured  goods  by  some  40  per- 
cent—and all  fut  undermining  the  credibil- 
ity of  capitalism  itself.  By  contrast,  our  re- 
sponse to  the  world  recession  of  the  early 
1960s  was  to  flesist  protectionist  pressures. 
Free  enterprise  and  open  trade  duly  swept  us 
into  years  of  utparalleled  prosperity. 

Yet  the  temptation  to  erect  or  retain  tariff 
and  other  barriers  is  understandable.  Manag- 
ing trade  thraugb  a  network  of  bilateral 
agreements  aqd  tariff  barriers  has  super- 
ficial political  attractions.  But  in  the  long 
term,  it  would  make  home  industries  less  ef- 
ficient; consumers  pay  more  for  less  choice; 
and  condemn  the  Third  World  to  lower  living 
standards  by  denying  them  markets. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  for  me  now  to  at- 
tribute blame  for  the  failure,  so  fax,  of  the 
Uruguay  Rounil  of  the  GAIT.  We  might  both 
be  embarrassed  by  the  degree  of  our  agree- 
ment. Anjrway,  I  have  had  a  thing  or  two  to 
say  about  this  ^t  European  Councils. 

But  the  dadgers  to  Cree  trade  are  now 
greater  than  fck-  40  years.  And  paradoxically, 
they  have  been  Increased  by  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  Solidarity  on  these  matters  be- 
tween the  Unit«d  States  and  Western  Europe 
in  the  fkce  of  i  he  threat  of  communism  has 
ineviubly  waded— and  with  it  the  will  to 
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compromise  In  the  common  economic  inter- 
est. 

Of  course,  people  are  Impatient  after  four 
years  of  negotiations  In  the  OATT.  However, 
If  there  Is  evidence  of  a  real  and  urgent  com- 
ment to  reach  a  settlement  and  more  time  Is 
needed.  It  should  be  given.  Some  of  the  best 
agreements  have  been  reached  after  the 
clock  has  stopped. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  the  GATT  talks 
were  to  fall  because  the  U.S.,  the  Calms 
Group  and  the  European  Community  could 
not  reach  an  agreement  on  cutting  farm  sub- 
sidles.  We  cannot  eipect  the  Third  World  to 
agree  to  what  the  West  wants— protecting  in- 
tellectual property  rights  and  liberalizing 
services — when  we  deprive  them  of  their 
main  export  market,  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and  hence  of  the  funds  to  Improve  and 
diversify  their  economies. 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  GATT  should  fell, 
we  would  gradually  drift  Into  a  world  of 
three  powerful,  protectionist  trade  blocs- 
based  on  America,  Europe  and  Japan— en- 
gaged In  mutually  destructive  trade  wars. 
That  would  not  only  threaten  world  prosper- 
ity, but  it  could  also  damage  the  common 
sympathy  vital  to  defense  ties  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

We  should  be  moving  In  precisely  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Europe  and  North  America, 
staying  within  OATT  rules,  should  move 
steadily  to  cut  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar- 
riers between  them.  In  the  short  term,  spe- 
cial provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
more  difficult  problems  like  agriculture;  and 
over  the  decades,  we  would  create  a  Cree 
trade  area  in  embryo  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  concentration  of 
wealth  and  skills  in  history,  encompassing  58 
percent  of  the  world's  GNP,  and  it  would  be 
a  force  for  free  trade  rather  than  a  restraint 
upon  It.  The  very  size  and  prosperity  of  the 
group  would  give  it  enormous  influence  In 
setting  liberal  rules  for  open  world  trade. 
The  inclusion  of  America  would  reassure 
[against]  the  fears,  whether  justified  or  not, 
of  some  £^iropean  countries  about  German 
economic  dominance.  And,  above  all,  it 
would  provide  the  economic  underpinning  for 
NATO  and  its  out-of-area  role.  It  Is  a  vision- 
ary prospect,  but  we  need  a  distant  star  to 
steer  by. 

The  European  Community's  response  to 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  free 
trade  will  be  crucial. 

Europe  Is  now  at  the  crossroads.  Amid  the 
apparently  technical  arguments  on  mone- 
tary union.  Institutional  change  and  social 
dimension,  a  struggle  Is  under  way  for  Ehi- 
rope's  future. 

Only  recently,  perhaps,  has  America  begun 
to  recognize  that  it  too  has  a  stake  in  the 
outcome.  A  democratic  Europe  of  nation- 
states  could  be  a  force  for  liberty,  enterislBe 
and  open  trade.  But,  If  creating  a  United 
States  of  Europe  overrides  these  goals,  the 
new  Euroi>e  will  be  one  of  subsidy  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  Eurot>ean  Community  does  Indeed 
have  a  political  mission.  It  Is  to  anchor  new 
and  vulnerable  democracies  more  securely  to 
freedom  and  to  the  West.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened after  the  end  of  authoritarian  rule  In 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece.  So  the  offer  of 
full  Conununlty  membership  must  be  open  to 
the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
Just  as  soon  as  democracy  and  the  free  mar- 
ket have  taken  root.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  strengthen  links  of  trade.  Investment 
and  culture. 

The  false  political  mission  which  some 
would  set  for  the  European  Community  is  to 
torn  it  into  an  inward-looking  and  protec- 


tionist United  States  of  Europe.  A  Europe  In 
which  Individual  nations  each  with  Its  own 
living  democracy  would  be  subordinated 
within  an  artlflclal  federal  structuT«  which 
Is  Inevitably  bureaucratic.  A  community 
lacking  a  common  language  can  have  no  pub- 
lic opinion  to  which  the  bureaucrats  are  ac- 
countable. 

Americans  and  Europeans  alike  sometimes 
forget  how  unique  the  United  States  of 
America  is.  No  other  nation  has  been  built 
upon  an  idea— the  idea  of  liberty.  No  other 
nation  has  so  successfully  combined  people 
of  different  races  and  nations  within  a  single 
culture.  Both  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States  and  successive  waves  of  Immi- 
grants to  your  country  were  determined  to 
create  a  new  identity.  Whether  In  flight  from 
persecution  or  from  poverty,  the  huddled 
masses  have,  with  few  exceptions,  welcomed 
American  values,  the  American  way  of  life 
and  the  American  opiwrtunltles.  And  Amer- 
ica herself  has  bound  them  to  her  with  pow- 
erful bonds  of  patriotism  and  pride. 

The  European  nations  are  not  and  can 
never  be  like  this.  They  are  the  product  of 
history  and  not  of  philosophy.  You  can  con- 
struct a  nation  on  an  idea;  but  you  cannot 
reconstruct  a  nation  on  the  basis  of  one.  You 
have  only  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
trying,  as  did  the  architects  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  to  reconstruct  France  on 
the  basis  of  a  slogan.  Alas,  It  was  not  "lib- 
erty, equality  and  fraternity"  which  were 
the  result.  In  exactly  the  same  period  the 
Americans  have  lived  under  one  Constitu- 
tion, our  French  friends  notched  up  five.  A 
Punch  cartoon  has  a  19th-century  English- 
man asking  a  llbwu'lan  for  a  copy  of  the 
French  constitution  only  to  be  told:  "I  am 
sorry,  sir.  We  do  not  stock  periodicals." 

It  Is  In  this  light  that  we  should  consider 
the  attempt  which  is  being  made  to  create  a 
European  Superstate.  That  aspiration  has 
many  origins — some  noble,  some  cjmical, 
some  Just  naive.  But,  In  any  case  Utopian  as- 
pirations never  made  for  a  stable  polity.  Po- 
litical Institutions  cannot  be  Imposed  if  they 
are  to  endure.  They  have  to  evolve  and  they 
have  to  command  the  affection,  loyalty  and 
resiwct  of  populations  living  under  them. 
The  kind  of  Europe  which  all  of  us— on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and.  not  least,  in  the 
countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  so 
recently  emerged  from  the  thrall  of  com- 
munism— must  see  is  no  less  visionary  and 
far  more  practical  than  the  alternative.  Our 
kind  of  Europe,  of  sovereign  states  proud  of 
their  national  identity,  enjoying  the  prosper- 
ity which  free  enterprise  brings,  a  force  for 
open  trtole,  democracy  and  liberty,  would 
look  outward  to  the  world  where  freedom 
must  be  defended  and  extended.  And  when  we 
look  westward,  we  see  not  threatening  rivals 
but  staunch  friends  with  common  purposes. 
That's  my  vision  of  a  European  future. 

MIDDLE  KASTiV.it. 

Whether  It  is  in  Europe  or  the  wider  world, 
we  have  to  know  clearly  what  we  should  ex- 
pect firom  International  institutions.  The 
Gulf  War  posed  a  sudden,  dramatic  challenge 
to  the  international  community.  Indeed, 
"The  Gulf"  was  hardly  on  our  agenda  until 
the  sudden  invasion  of  Kuwait  on  Aug.  2  last 
year.  Yet,  since  then,  the  Gulf  has  domi- 
nated all  else. 

The  war  Is  now  over  and  we  are  working  to 
build  a  secure  and  lasting  peace.  It  is  ja^ 
clsely  the  right  time  both  to  look  again  at 
the  issues  which  have  so  long  divided  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  and  to  take  stock 
of  Uie  future  role  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  not  for  others  to  come  up  with  precise 
formulas  for  solving  the  problems  of  the 


Middle  East.  Agreement  will  only  come  trom 
painstaking  and  persistent  negotiation  be- 
tween the  peoples  involved.  An  international 
conference  could  play  a  part  in  this— not  to 
arbitrate,  but  its  members  could  ;novide  ad- 
vice on  the  preparation  of  an  agenda,  the  de- 
velopment of  proposals,  the  framing  of  secu- 
rity agreements  and  the  course  of  diplomacy. 

I  believe  that  six  items  among  others 
should  be  on  our  agenda  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East: 

First,  the  Gulf  must  be  protected  as  an 
International  seaway.  Our  navies  will  have 
to  stay  there  and  those  from  the  European 
countries  must  take  a  bigger  and  more 
prominent  share  of  the  duty. 

Second,  military  equipment  and  supplies 
may  need  to  be  preposltloned  in  the  area, 
both  to  deter  further  aggression  and  to  en- 
able the  rapid  deployment  of  Western  troops 
should  that  deterrent  fall. 

Third,  arrangements  must  be  made  to  safe- 
guard the  security  of  Kuwait.  For  who  will 
be  prepared  to  invest  the  enormous  sums  re- 
quired to  rebuild  Kuwait,  unless  security  Is 
properly  guaranteed?  I  believe  a  United  Na- 
tions force  policing  a  demllltarlaed  zone 
would  be  right  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  question  of  biological, 
chemical  and  nuclear  weapons.  We  must  be 
satisfied  by  observation  that  Iraq's  have 
been  destroyed.  We  should  have  sanctions 
against  supplying  them  with  equipment  that 
could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  And  Iraq's 
territory  must  be  open  to  rigorous  insiiec- 
tlon  to  ensure  that  production  has  not  begun 
again. 

Fifth,  countries  which  engage  In  aggressive 
war  cannot  expect  to  be  allowed  freely  and 
qxilckly  to  build  up  their  military  strength. 
We  must  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  ad- 
vanced weapons  of  war  are  withheld  firom 
Iraq,  which  has,  twice  in  10  years.  Invaded 
the  territory  of  neighboring  Islamic  states. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Palestinian  question, 
so  long  encased  in  suspicion  and  hostility.  It 
can  only  be  tackled  by  direct  negotiation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Palestinian 
people.  But  those  leaders  who  supported  Sad- 
dam Hussein  do  not  come  to  seek  equity 
with  clean  hands.  One  favorable  development 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  playing  a 
very  different  role  than  In  the  past.  So  some 
of  the  fears  that  a  Palestinian  state— even 
though  part  of  a  confederation  with  Jordan — 
would  be  prey  to  communist  subversion, 
have  receded.  But  we  can  well  understand  Is- 
rael's concern  for  secure  borders  and  Indeed 
the  concern  of  all  states  in  the  area  for  a 
system  of  regional  security. 

The  United  Nations  was  tested  by  the  cri- 
sis in  the  Gulf.  And  it  came  through  with  an 
enhanced  reputation.  The  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  S«»curlty  Council  worked  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  since  1945  to  defeat 
aggression— and  not  for  one  resolution  but 
for  12. 

But  the  U.N.  resolution  had  to  be  enforced 
by  the  actions  and  commitment  of  individual 
countries— both  America  and  her  NATO  al- 
lies and  the  other  Arab  countries  of  the  re- 
gion which  saw  their  interests  threatened  by 
Saddam  Hussein's  aggression.  This  combina- 
tion of  international  authority  by  the  United 
Nations  and  enforcement  by  the  United 
States  and  other  sovereign  countries  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  best  model  for  future 
contingencies.  A  U.N.  armed  force,  operating 
under  the  instructions  of  a  U.N.  committee 
representing  the  Interests  of  opposed  coun- 
tries, would  be  paralyzed  and  helpless. 

The  counterpart  to  Increased  United  Na- 
tions authority  Is  for  all  of  its  members  to 
take  seriously  their  obligations  under  the 
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charter.  It  is  no  grood  individual  states  con- 
demning abuses  of  hunian  rights  abroad  if 
they  do  not  practice  f^vedom  at  home. 

FREEDOM  AND  THE  FUTURE 

There  can  be  no  better  time  or  place  to 
consider  the  future  of  our  nations  than 
here— at  the  heart  of  the  Free  World.  The 
role  of  practical  statesmen  in  any  age  is  to 
create  or  adapt  political  structures  for  pros- 
perity and  peace.  Today,  I  have  suggested 
how  this  may  now  be  done — in  NATO,  in  the 
GATT,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  Nations. 

But  true  statesmanship  in  a  free  country 
must  be  measured  by  more  than  that.  It  re- 
quires an  unswerving  commitment  to  make 
the  sovereignty  of  Justice  prevail.  It  requires 
an  ability  to  Inspire  others  with  the 
rightness  of  a  cause.  It  requires  strong  arms 
and  great  hearts. 

We  look  to  America  for  these  things.  And 
we  do  not  look  in  vain. 

After  victory  in  the  Cold  War  and  in  the 
Gulf,  we  face  a  still  nobler,  still  more  chal- 
lenging task — to  advance  the  reign  of  free- 
dom and  free  enterprise  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  now,  more  than  ever,  America's 
destiny,  supported  by  her  faithful  friends — 
and  no  friends  are  truer  than  her  friends  in 
Britain — ^to  press  ahead  with  that  endeavor. 

In  the  words  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: 

"Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
In." 


PER- 
AND 


THE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 
FORMANCE  STANDARDS 
GOALS  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  begin  a  series  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  long  overdue  need  to 
establish  measurable  performance 
goals  for  Federal  programs,  and  on  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  do 
that— S.  20,  the  Federal  Program  Per- 
formance Standards  and  Goals  Act  of 
1991. 

As  we  have  just  witnessed  in  the 
amazing  success  of  Oi>eration  Desert 
Storm,  a  well-defined,  clearly  stated 
objective  is  a  prerequisite  of  a  success- 
ful program.  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Kelly 
called  it  "the  first  principle  of  war," 
but  it  is  really  the  first  principle  of 
good  government. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  shared 
the  finstration  at  our  seeming  inabil- 
ity to  get  a  handle  on  waste  and  mis- 
management in  Federal  programs,  and 
on  the  continued  inability  of  those  pro- 
grams to  solve  the  problems  they  are 
intended  to  address. 

Now  admittedly,  there  are  often  fun- 
damental differences  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  this  Chamber  as  to  whether 
a  particular  matter  is  a  Federal  re- 
simnsibility.  or  whether  we  can  afford  a 
particular  program.  But  surely,  after 
that  debate  is  over,  and  the  votes  are 
cast,  if  a  program  is  ci'eated— whether 
it  be  a  defense  i>rogram.  or  a  social  pro- 
gram—we should  all  want  it  to  work.  If 
we  are  going  to  spend  the  money,  we 
should  all  want  to  get  full  value  for  the 
tax  dollar — ^regardless  of  how  we  voted 
in  the  first  instance. 


Politidal  commentators  often  argue 
that  tha  American  public  wants  gov- 
emmenti  programs  on  the  one  hand, 
while  ofposing  new  taxes  to  pay  for 
them  oi^  the  other.  This  is  claimed  to 
be  hypotfracy  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
but  I  do 'not  believe  that  is  a  fair  char- 
acterization. Rather,  I  think  it  is  a  re- 
flection of  a  strongly  held  belief  by  the 
tax  payc  rs  that  we  are  not  getting  full 
perform!  mce  from  the  dollars  we  are  al- 
ready sp  snding. 

I  belie /e  the  public  is  right.  In  fact, 
I  think  ve  all  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  validity  to  that  view.  The 
question  is,  what  to  do  about  it. 

We  call  begin  by  understanding  why 
the  prot  Lem  exists.  It  is  because  when 
Congresi  creates  and  funds  a  program, 
rarely  c  oes  it  specify  a  well-defined 
goal  for  that  activity.  Unlike  Oper- 
ation D«  sert  Storm,  there  is  no  clearly 
stated  objective — no  performance 
standara— by  which  to  measure  a  suc- 
cessful and  effective  use  of  public 
funds.  We  debate  program  inputs — how 
much  money  should  we  spend — but  we 
do  not  debate  program  outputs — what 
measurable  results  do  we  expect.  It 
should  t  s  little  wonder,  then,  when  we 
encount  ir  performance  problems. 

The  B  ederal  Program  Performance 
Standards  and  Goals  Act  (S.  20)  is  de- 
signed to  fill  in  this  big  missing  piece 
in  the  Federal  management  puzzle.  The 
legislation  would  require  three  things. 

First,  that  measurable  performance 
goals  bet  developed  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grams, ind  that  every  agency  file  an 
annual  performance  report — showing 
what  wa  b  actually  accomplished  versus 
the  plan  led  goals  for  the  past  year,  and 
for  each  of  the  3  previous  years. 

Secon(  ,  that  programwide  perform- 
ance gcals  be  incorporated  directly 
into  the!  Federal  budget  for  major  ex- 
pendituiie  categories.  This  is  what 
changes  a  budget  from  being  largely  a 
political  document,  into  a  real  policy- 
making and  management  tool. 

And  tlilrd,  that  the  Congress  itself  be 
requiredl  to  specify  measurable  per- 
formance goals  for  the  programs  it  cre- 
ates andj  funds.  We  spend  the  money,  so 
it  just  ittakes  sense  that  we  should  say 
what  we  expect  to  achieve  with  that 
money.  Many  Federal  programs  are 
poorly  focused,  because  it  is  not  clear 
specific411y  what  Congress  wants  ac- 
complis]  led— and  that  just  invites 
waste  ai  d  inefficiency. 

These  three  reforms  are  all  the  more 
importai  it  now.  because  of  the  spending 
caps  iniposed  by  the  recent  budget 
agreement.  Under  that  agreement,  do- 
mestic programs  will  compete  with 
each  otlfer  for  additional  funds.  To  ex- 
pand one  will  mean  cutting  another, 
the  saxtle  as  with  defense  programs. 
This  meims  that  it  is  now  vital  that  we 
know  w^ich  programs  really  are  effec- 
tive and  efficient,  and  which  are  not— 
so  that  1  re  can  make  sound  resource  al- 
location decisions. 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  days.  I 
will  more  fuilly  explain  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislation,  the  broad  base  of 
nonldeologi^l  support  for  it,  how 
State  and  Ipcal  governments  have  al- 
ready begui^  to  adopt  these  practices, 
and  how  we  might  develop  measures  of 
program  quHity,  efficiency,  and  effec- 
tiveness for.  Federal  programs.  In  the 
meantime.  :  would  welcome  the  addi- 
tional cospqnsorship  of  any  interested 
Senator. 


ARMS  SALES 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  witched  President  Bush  and 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  jointly  sign 
an  agreement  dealing  with  acid  rain. 
This  has  been  an  extremely  imiwrtant 
fanada  for  a  long  time.  Ob- 
jy  consider  the  United 
[-burning  utilities  as  the 
acid  rain  problem  in  Can- 
ippily,  they  are  precisely 


thing  with 
viously,     tk 
States'    coa 
culprit  in  tt 
ada  and, 
right. 

I  have  he4 
ment  yester 


rd  it  said  that  the  agree- 
ly  was  more  pro  forma  for 
publicity  purposes  than  anything  else, 
but  if  it  doe$  not  have  much  teeth  in  it, 
it  at  least  continues  to  dramatize  this 
problem  that  Canada  has. 

First,  I  must  say,  I  do  not  think  the 
United  States  has  been  very  forthcom- 
ing or  accommodating  to  a  really  seri- 
ous problem  that  Canada  has  been 
talking  aboiit  for  many  years.  It  sort  of 
spoiled  the  well  in  our  relationships.  I 
think  now  that  that  agreement  has 
been  signed;  at  least  that  will  be  an 
embryonic  beginning  to  doing  some- 
thing substintive  in  solving  Canada's 
problem. 

No.  2,  as  we  know.  President  Bush 
and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  had  a 
joint  press  conference.  President  Bush 
said  something  about,  in  the  future,  we 
must  be  mojre  careful  about  the  coun- 
tries we  sell  arms  to,  but  he  was  cor- 
rectly saying  that  we  are  not  going  to 
cut  off  arms^sales  to  everybody. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stood  here  be- 
hind this  desk  for  I  do  not  know  how 
many  yearsltalking  about  the  absolute 
absuitlity,  the  insanity,  of  continuing— 
not  just  us,  but  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
French,  thej  British,  the  Italians,  the 
Brazilians,  ^d  Eastern  Europe — the  in- 
sanity of  oUr  continuing  to  sell  the 
most  sophi^icated  weaponry  we  have 
to  every  two-bit  dictator  in  the  world 
who  is  willmg  to  starve  his  people  to 
buy  those  weapons,  such  as  Saddam. 

So,  while  1  applauded  what  President 
Bush  said  yesterday,  and  I  agreed  with 
President  Bush's  statement.  Prime 
Minister  Mulroney  followed  that  with  a 
really  cogent  point,  I  thought,  and  that 
is,  virtually  every  weapon  Saddam  had, 
was  purchased  from  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council:  The 
United  Sta^s.  Soviet  Union.  France. 
China,  and  C  rreat  Britain. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  day 
at  the  United  Nations  back  in  Decern- 
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ber  and  had  lunch  with  the  Ave  Ambas- 
sadors to  the  United  Nations  represent- 
ing those  five  permanent  Security 
Council  members.  As  we  went  round 
robin  among  about  Ave  Senators  hav- 
ing lunch  with  these  five  Ambassadors, 
when  it  came  my  time  to  speak,  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  you  have  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity." The  war  had  not  even  started 
at  that  time,  but  I  said,  "You  have  a 
golden  opportunity  because  the  people 
of  the  world  are  becoming  more  aware 
than  ever  before  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  with  these  arms  sales  to  Third 
World  nations,  and  we  ought  to  be  con- 
vening representatives  of  all  the  arms 
exporting  nations  right  now." 

I  hope  that  our  President  will  take 
leadership  in  this  and  decide  in  a 
meaningful,  enforceable  way  to  stop 
selling  Hawk  missiles,  for  example,  to 
countries  like  Jordan  and  Kuwait  and 
Stinger  missiles  to  Bahrain. 

When  Saddam  Hussein  went  into  Ku- 
wait, he  captured  300  Hawk  niissiles 
that  we  had  sold  Kuwait.  But  the 
happy  circumstance  is  that  that  is  a 
sophisticated  weapon  and  his  people 
never  could  make  it  operational.  But  if 
they  had  had  time  to  learn  to  use  the 
Hawk  missile,  the  most  sophisticated 
antiaircraft  weapon  in  the  world,  there 
would  be  a  lot  more  dead  American  pi- 
lots. 

The  only  Air  Force  Saddam  Hussein 
had,  really,  was  a  whole  bunch  of 
Mig's,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  irrele- 
vant, but  he  did  have  75  Mirages  that 
he  had  bought  trom  France.  As  Bryan 
Mulroney  said,  all  that  weaponry  he 
had  he  bought  firom  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question 
rhetorically.  What  if  Saddam  Hussein 
had  also  invaded  Bahrain,  population 
700,000?  Bahrain  is  a  nice,  peaceful 
country,  I  suppose,  but  what  on  Earth 
are  we  doing  selling  them  Stinger  ntiis- 
siles?  We  debated  here  for  years  about 
whether  to  give  Stinger  missiles  to  the 
Mujahidin  in  Afghanistan.  I  resisted 
that  for  a  very  long  time,  and  I  finally 
came  around  to  believing  that  we 
ought  to  do  it  because  I  thought  if  they 
could  start  knocking  down  Soviet  heli- 
copters and  Soviet  airplanes,  that  war 
would  come  to  an  end.  That  is  not  the 
only  reason  it  came  to  an  end.  It  came 
to  an  end  because  Gorbachev  said  they 
could  not  afford  it  anymore.  But  it  also 
came  to  an  end  because  the  Stinger 
missile  was  so  effective  against  Soviet 
air  power. 

But  then  do  you  know  what  happened 
to  those  Stinger  missiles?  The  first 
thing  that  happened  is  a  bunch  of  them 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Iranians,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  they  still  have  them. 
But  what  if  Saddam  had  invaded  Bah- 
rain and  captured  all  the  Stinger  mis- 
siles we  had  sold  them?  That  is  not 
complicated  like  the  Hawk  missile. 
The  Hawk  missile  batteries  are  ex- 
tremely complex,  using  radars  and  so 
on.  Any  high  school  kid  can  fire  a 


shoulder-fired  Stinger  missile,  and  it  is 
a  lethal  weapon.  If  Saddam  Hussein 
had  300  or  400  of  those,  we  would  have 
lost  still  more  American  pilots. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  more 
time  than  I  had  intended.  But  as  I  have 
simply  said  on  this  floor,  in  great  frus- 
tration I  might  say,  dozens  of  times, 
when  on  E2arth  are  we  ever  going  to  re- 
alize that  our  weapons  last  longer  than 
our  firiendshipe?  Every  time  we  engage 
in  these  sales,  we  regret  it.  We  left 
Vietnam  the  third  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  Earth  with  all  the  American 
equipment  we  abandoned  there. 

What  is  the  point  of  us  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  develop  these  high 
technology  weapons,  because  that  has 
always  been  the  big  edge  we  had  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  Eisenhower  made  the 
decision  many  years  ago  to  build  small, 
accurate  nuclear-wsu-head-carrying 

missiles  instead  of  those  gigantic, 
bulky,  inaccurate  things  the  Soviet 
Union  was  making.  It  was  a  wise  deci- 
sion. It  was  wise  then,  and  it  is  wise 
now.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  ask  the 
American  taxpayers  to  put  up  billions 
of  dollars  to  build  things  like  the  Pa- 
triot missile,  the  Tonmhawk  cruise 
missile,  the  HYDRA-70's,  the  MLRS's, 
the  F-16's.  the  F-17's,  the  Harriers,  the 
F-117's,  and  then  transfer  those  weap- 
ons to  every  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  in 
the  world,  where  they  can  and  often 
are  used  against  us. 

So  I  would  just  say  to  the  President— 
and  I  am  not  lecturing  because  I  think 
the  President  agrees  with  me — I  think 
every  war  has  its  own  unique  lessons. 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  brought  it 
home  so  dramatically  yesterday,  this 
lesson  which  is  unique  in  this  war.  and 
that  is  everybody  in  the  coalition  that 
is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  was  guilty  of  having  contrib- 
uted to  this  swaggering  dictator's  con- 
fidence that  he  could  cause  us  a  lot  of 
grief. 

Mr.  President.  I  srield  the  floor. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARMS 
TRAFFICKING 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
applauded  the  end  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf^a  war  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Bush,  was  ad- 
mirably executed  by  the  coalition 
forces.  The  men  and  women  who  fought 
for  us,  and  their  families,  deserve  our 
enduring  gratitude. 

But  there  is  more  work  to  do  as  we 
grapple  with  the  Intricacies  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  the  Middle  E^t  and 
as  we  attempt  to  ensure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  and  lasting  peace  in 
this  strategically  vital  area. 

During  the  prelude  to  hostilities  in 
the  gulf,  as  well  as  during  the  actual 
fighting,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  le- 
gitimate concern  about  whether  Sad- 
dam Hussein  would  employ  chemical  or 
biological  weapons,  as  well  as  specula- 
tion about  whether  he  had  been  able  to 


produce  a  nuclear  weapon.  Thankfully, 
none  of  these  fears  were  founded.  Simi- 
larly. Saddam  Hussein's  Scud  missiles 
proved  to  be  overrated  as  strategic 
weapons  and  were  not  militarily  sig- 
nificant in  the  face  of  Patriot  missile 
defenses. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  and  effort  to  establishing  controls 
on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
and  ballistic  missiles.  The  success  thus 
far  of  such  efforts  can  be  debated,  and 
there  is  obviously  further  work  to  be 
done.  What  cannot  be  debated  Is  an  al- 
most total  lack  of  coordinated  effort 
both  at  home  and  abroad  on  limiting 
proliferation  of  conventional  weapons. 
We  need  to  do  something  about  that. 
After  all,  Saddam  Hussein  would  never 
have  become  the  offensive  threat  that 
he  did  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
quire thousands  of  tanks,  artillery 
pieces,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
antishlp  missiles  and  other  powerful 
conventional  weaimns. 

For  me.  a  particular  point  of  imme- 
diate concern  is  the  disposition  of  the 
arms  left  behind  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  I 
hope  we  learn  a  lesson  from  history.  In 
the  last  war  in  which  this  country  was 
involved,  many  weapons  and  over 
150.000  tons  of  ammunition  were  left 
behind  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  this  may 
have  rusted  away  in  the  jungles,  but 
much  of  it  has  been  set  out  on  the  ta- 
bles of  the  hawkers  in  the  inter- 
national arms  bazaar,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  has  turned 
up  in  coimtries  as  far  away  as  £U  Sal- 
vador. We  cannot  allow  a  similar  situa- 
tion to  occur  with  the  weapons  in- 
volved in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  The 
disposition  of  these  armaments  cannot 
be  haphazard  or  go  unmonltored.  I  have 
heard  reports  that  Soviet  arms  cap- 
tured in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  will  be  given 
to  Sjnria  and  that  other  weapons  left 
behind  by  coalition  forces  will  be  di- 
vided up  by  the  Gulf  States.  Who  is 
going  to  make  these  decisions?  What 
tjrpes  and  amounts  of  weapons  will  be 
Involved?  Will  there  be  a  careful  ac- 
coimting?  These  decisions  need  to  be 
considered  carefully.  Let's  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  provide 
more  material  for  the  black  market 
arms  bazaars  or,  inadvertently  start  a 
new  round  in  the  Middle  East  arms 
race. 

The  problem  of  managing  stockpiles 
of  old  or  surplus  arms  is  not  unique  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  but  exists  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  What,  for  example,  will  be 
done  with  the  stockpiles  of  weapons 
and  ammunition  left  behind  in  Ger- 
many by  the  Soviet  and  former  East 
German  armies?  The  problem  is  a  glob- 
al one,  and  will  require  coordinated, 
multilateral  efforts  to  effectively  com- 
bat it. 

Recent  hearings  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  on 
which    I    serve    as    ranking    minority 
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member,  examined  the  links  between 
arms  trafncking,  mercenaries  and  dnig 
cartels.  During  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  we  heard  from  more  than  one 
witness  that  powerful  conventional 
weaponry  is  readily  available  on  the 
black  market  and  that  circumvention 
of  the  existing— and,  I  must  add,  inad- 
equate—regulations is  commonplace. 
Equally  disturbing,  we  also  heard  that 
nobody  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  international  arms  trade. 
The  phase  "arms  bazaar"  is  apt.  With- 
out better  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
how  can  we  hope  to  control  it? 

We  need  to  take  some  necessary  first 
steps:  We  must  attempt  to  define  the 
dimensions  of  the  conventional  arms 
trade,  identify  the  players,  and  illu- 
minate the  loopholes  in  the  existing 
regulatory  framework.  And  then,  we — 
the  United  States,  our  friends  and  al- 
lies and  others — must  work  together 
cohesively  and  corporately  toward  a 
solution— toward  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  arms  trade. 

In  making  this  exhortation,  I  recog- 
nize and  share  the  concerns  of  many 
knowledgeable  people  that  unilateral 
attempts  by  the  United  States  to  limit 
arms  sales  are  unlikely  to  succeed. 
Moreover,  every  country  has  the  right 
to  self  defense  and  sufficient  weaponry 
to  maintain  that  defense.  Concur- 
rently, however — and  the  two  goals  are 
not  opposed — we  must  work  multilater- 
ally  to  prevent  uncontrolled  and  irre- 
sponsible arms  trading.  We  did  not  at- 
tain victory  in  the  gulf  unilaterally, 
and  we  cannot  begin  to  control  the  pro- 
liferation of  conventional  arms  unilat- 
erally. The  United  States  must  take 
the  initiative  in  rallying  the  support  of 
her  allies  for  a  concerted,  cohesive,  and 
coordinated  effort  to  address  the  im- 
mediate aftermaths  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  and  In  the  longer  term,  to  work 
together  to  make  the  words  "arms  ba- 
r"  an  anachronism  of  the  past. 


WILLIAM  L.  BROWN.  JOHNSTON. 
lA.  A  TRUE  SCIENTIST  AND  PIO- 
NEER 

B«r.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8.  Dr.  William  L.  Brown,  one  of 
Iowa's— indeed  the  world's— leading  ag- 
ricultural scientists  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Johnston.  lA.  With  the  help 
and  contort  of  his  wife,  Alice,  Dr. 
Brown  had  struggled  for  over  a  year  in 
his  battle  with  emphsrsema. 

Bill  Brown  was  a  truly  exceptional 
man.  Throughout  a  long  career,  he  de- 
veloped literally  bvmdreds  of  special 
friendships,  friendships  beised  upon  his 
kindness  and  untiring  generosity.  I  am 
among  the  many  nonsclentists  privi- 
leged to  have  known  Bill  Brown  as  a 
friend.  He  had  a  rare  facility  for  pa- 
tiently explaining  complex  scientific 
issues  and  challenges  in  a  way  any  lay 
person  could  fully  understand. 

Dr.  Brown  will  be  remembered  as  a 
man  always  willing  to  encourage,  and 


help  otiers  extend  the  reach  of  their 
visions.  He  was  a  scientific  pioneer, 
and  pla)red  a  vital  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  plant  breeding  methods. 
The  eatly  com  varieties  released  by 
Pioneeri  during  Dr.  Brown's  years  as 
the  coihpany's  scientific  director  set 
the  genetic  stage  for  the  explosion  that 
has  occmrred  in  Iowa's  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity over  the  last  three  decades. 
We  all  I  should  remember,  and  take 
pride  id  the  fact  that  the  world's  first 
Green  ^volution  unfolded  during  the 
1950's  and  1960's  in  the  com  and  soy- 
bean fields  of  the  Midwest,  a  revolution 
made  possible  in  lai^e  part  by  the  new 
varietiefe  developed  by  genetic  pioneers 
likeBll  Brown. 

A  LIFI  LONG  COMMrTMENT  TO  PRESERVING 
PLANT  GERMPLASM 

Throifehout  his  career.  Bill  Brown 
spoke  Eloquently  to  the  need  for  ex- 
Ijanded  Bfforts  to  collect,  characterize, 
and  pre  lerve  plant  germplasm— the  ge- 
netic heritage  mankind  depends  on 
most  fundamentally  for  food,  renew- 
able fuels,  and  fiber.  But  he  also 
matche(  1  rhetoric  with  action,  steadily 
expand!  ig  the  germplasm-related  ef- 
forts of  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International, 
both  Inj  the  United  States  and  world- 
wide,    i 

He  all  o  patiently  argued  for  increas- 
ing government  commitment  and  at- 
tention to  the  preservation  of  genetic 
resourci  s,  a  cause  he  pursued  tirelessly 
for  30  yi  lars  with  great  effectiveness  all 
over  th«  world. 

The  g  trmplasm  Bill  Brown  helped,  in 
one  waj  or  another,  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve is  now  one  of  mankind's  dearest 
treasur<s,  a  treasure  of  unimaginable 
value  t(  a  world  increasingly  aware  of 
the  lim  ts  of  Its  natural  resources  and 
the  valie  of  its  biological  heritage. 
Drawing  upon  this  germplasm,  plant 
breeder!  around  the  world  have  made 
steady  i  rogress. 

This  g  ermplasm  has  made  it  possible 
for  scieitists  to  develop  hundreds  of 
higher  ;  ieldlng  varieties  of  dozens  of  , 
crops,  ^s  the  era  of  biotechnology 
unfolds  around  the  world,  this  rich 
array  of  germplasm  will  become  even 
more  eapential  in  global  efforts  to  sat- 
isfy huiMJikind's  need  for  food,  fuel, 
and  fiber.  This  capacity  to  tap  a  rich 
and  broid  genetic  base  is  the  legacy  of 
to  the  plant  breeders  of  the 
legacy  of  immeasurable  value 
:ind  now  and  in  peri>etu- 
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his  many  honors  and  con- 
is  to  the  Nation,  Dr.  Brown 
tted  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Scieijces  In  1980,  and  was  appointed 
in  1983  as  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  Board  on 
Agriculture.  During  6  years  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  academy's  Board  on 
Agriculiure,  Bill  Brown  and  his  col- 
leagues pn  the  Board  issued  a  series  of 
influential  reports  that  have  already 
proven  iu-  reaching  in  their  impact. 


These  reports  address  the  necessity 
of,  and  methods  for,  preserving  plant 
genetic  resources;  the  tremendous  op- 
portunities to  advance  the  productivity 
and  sustadnablUty  of  agriculture 
through  blQtechnology;  options  to  im- 
prove the  I  effectiveness  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  systems  and  poli- 
cies; opportunities  to  enhance  the  nu- 
tritional at  xibutes  of  animal  products; 
the  need  for  a  more  rational,  science- 
based  apprpach  to  the  regiilation  of 
pesticides;  and,  the  agricultural  re- 
search and  education  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  was  at  Bill  Brown's  suggestion 
that  the  academy  started  in  1984  a 
project  on  t  he  role  of  alternative  farm- 
ing systems  on  the  productivity  and 
sustainabilj  ty  of  American  agriculture. 
This  study,  which  took  4  years  to  com- 
plete, led  ii  1989  to  the  release  by  the 
academy  od  "Alternative  Agriculture," 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  widely 
read  agricultural  reports  ever  issued. 

In  addition  to  challenging  an  entire 
Industry  toj  reassess  many  of  its  fun- 
damental tenets,  "Alternative  Agri- 
culture" provided  critical  guidance  to 
the  Congress  as  we  were  drafting  the 
1990  farm  |  bill.  The  report's  rec- 
ommended approach  to  deal  with  water 
quality  problems  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  legislation  I  authored  establishing 
the  new  Ag^cultural  Water  Quality  In- 
centives Prpgram,  the  1990  farm  bill's 
most  significant  new  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

Bill  Browp  was  never  bothered  by  the 
notion  of  shstainable  agriculture,  and 
in  fact  could  not  understand  why  so 
many  of  hla  scientific  colleagues  and  so 
many  farmgrs  found  the  concept  some- 
how threatening.  As  a  scientist  that 
understood  the  biological  basis  of  all 
agriculturej  Dr.  Brown  believed  that 
the  fundamiental  concepts  behind  sus- 
tainable a^culture  were  not  only 
sound,  but  essential  for  American  agri- 
culture to  d[fectively  address  food  safe- 
ty and  environmental  concerns,  while 
continuing  io  move  ahead,  as  we  must, 
in  pursuit  bf  Increasingly  productive 
farming  systems. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Bill  Brown  for  his  leadership,  and  pa- 
tience, in  biinging  the  stature  and  sci- 
entific insights  of  the  academy  to  the 
study  of  the  sustainability  of  American 
agriculture. 

I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  Bill 
Brown  was  so  interested  in  the  sci- 
entific basil  of  sustainable  agriculture 
is  his  exteisive  travel  and  broad  sci- 
entific background.  During  his  career, 
he  had  several  chances  to  travel  in 
China,  and  developed  a  well-informed, 
sincere  respect  for  the  biological  and 
ecological  sophistication  of  many  of 
China's  traditional  farming  methods 
and  systenu .  Indeed,  he  bristled  when- 
ever American  agriculture  leaders 
lightly  ridi(  uled  the  backward  ways  of 
Chinese  agr  culture. 
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He  liked  to  draw  upon  the  lessons  of 
Chinese  a^culture  in  putting  into  per- 
spective the  enormous  challenges  fac- 
ing farmers  in  Iowa  and  throughout 
America.  Dr.  Brown  would  point  out 
that,  despite  amazing  accomplishments 
over  the  last  five  decades  in  more  than 
doubling  average  per  acre  yields,  Mid- 
western farmers  have  been  working  the 
rich  prairie  soils  of  the  Midwest  for 
Just  over  100  years,  and  had  one  of  the 
ESarth's  richest  wells  of  native  fertility 
to  draw  ui>on.  He  sometimes  challenged 
farm  audiences  to  think  about  what  it 
was  going  to  take  for  American  agri- 
culture to  match  the  amazing  accom- 
plishment of  Chinese  farmers,  who 
have  sustained  high  levels  of  crop 
yields  for  over  2,000  years. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP 

During  his  scientific  career.  Bill 
Brown  focused  on  the  evolutionary  de- 
velopment of  maize  genetics,  and  tire- 
lessly supported  public  and  private  ef- 
forts to  collect,  characterize,  preserve, 
and  share  maize  germplasm — indeed 
germplasm  of  all  major  agronomic 
plants.  His  e^^orts  spanned  a  distin- 
guished 40-year  career  with  Pioneer  Hi- 
Bred  International,  including  21  years 
devoted  to  science,  followed  by  19  years 
of  scientific  and  leadership  positions. 
He  served  as  president  of  Pioneer  Hi- 
Bred  ftom  1975-76,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  (1976-79),  chairman 
and  CEO  (1979-81),  and  finally  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  (1981-84). 

Dr.  Brown  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  1960;  has 
served  on  innumerable  NAS  commit- 
tees, in  addition  to  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Board  on  Agriculture;  and  has  re- 
ceived many  scientific  honors.  In  re- 
cent years.  Dr.  Brown  worked  tire- 
lessly to  establish  and  sustain  Diver- 
sity magazine,  the  only  international 
journal  linking  plant  breeders,  plant 
scientists,  and  others  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  genetic  resources 
around  the  world. 

Bill  Brown  has  clearly  been  Diver- 
sity's patron  saint,  and  took  great 
pleasure  when,  in  1990,  Diversity  maga- 
zine was  awarded  the  Soviet  Union's 
N.I.  Vavllov  Medal  for  contributions  to 
the  preservation  of  global  genetic  re- 
sources. 

For  years  to  come.  Bill  Brown's  vi- 
sion of  the  path  toward  sustainable, 
productive,  and  just  agricultural  sys- 
tems will  continue  guiding  and  chal- 
lenging individual  scientists  and  re- 
search institutions  worldwide.  But  for 
Bill's  friends,  and  I  count  myself 
among  them.  Bill's  charm,  his  gentle 
but  Arm  way  of  sharing  ideas  and 
broadening  a  person's  field  of  vision, 
will  be  sorely  missed. 


ANTIBALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
stunning  success  of  the  Patriot  has 
shown  that  antiballistic  missiles  can 
play  an  important  role  in  defending  our 


troops  and  our  allies'  cities  from  short- 
range  missiles.  None  of  us  will  ever  for- 
get the  sight  of  Patriots  streaking 
across  the  dark  skies  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Israel  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the 
Iraqi  Scuds.  The  crew  members  of  the 
Patriots,  and  those  who  built  them, 
will  always  have  our  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  Patriot  in  perspective.  Its 
success  proves  only  that  ground-based 
missiles  can  protect  troops  and  cities 
against  small-scale  attacks  from  inac- 
curate and  relatively  slow,  short-range 
missiles  like  the  Scud.  Clearly,  more 
sophisticated  versions  of  the  Patriots 
are  needed,  with  longer  ranges,  greater 
power  to  demolish  targets,  and  greater 
ability  to  handle  more  attacking  mis- 
siles. These  versions  of  the  Patriot 
should  be  designed  primarily  to  protect 
U.S.  forces  abroad  and  friendly  nations 
that  are  already  threatened  by  short- 
range  missiles  like  the  Scud. 

The  Third  World  threat  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  however,  must 
be  kept  in  perspective.  Only  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China,  among  potentially 
hostile  powers,  have  long-range  mis- 
siles that  can  reach  the  United  States 
today.  And  no  Third  World  country  is 
likely  to  have  this  capability  within 
the  next  decade.  Iraq,  for  example,  was 
able  to  reach  Tel  Aviv  only  by  lighten- 
ing the  Scud's  warhead;  its  ability  to 
reach  Europe,  let  alone  the  United 
States,  is  far  down  the  road. 

If  there  is  a  more  immediate  Third 
World  threat,  it  probably  comes  from 
countries  or  terrorist  groups  that  may 
smuggle  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
into  the  United  States  in  such  things 
as  containers  or  small  boats.  Counter- 
terrorism  methods  and  devices  are  the 
antidote  to  this,  of  course,  not  an  am- 
bitious antiballistic  missile  system. 

Nor  does  the  success  of  the  Patriot 
strengthen  the  case  for  an  expensive 
strategic  defense  initiative  aimed 
against  a  massive  Soviet  attack.  The 
likelihood  of  such  an  attack — which 
has  never  been  high— has  never  been 
lower.  Whatever  Gorbachev's  faults,  he 
is  a  more  enlightened  leader  than  pre- 
vious Soviet  politicians,  and  the  entire 
Soviet  regime  is  consumed  with  its  in- 
ternal problems.  And  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent—the Tridents,  B-52's,  B-l's,  and 
land-based  missiles — remains  effective. 

The  success  of  the  Patriot  also  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  abrogate  the 
Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty,  which  al- 
ready allows  for  100  groimdbased  anti- 
ballistic  missiles.  This  treaty  has 
helped  to  prevent  an  expensive  arms 
race.  If  the  United  States,  for  example, 
had  spent  enormous  sums  on  antiballis- 
tic missiles  systems  to  protect  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  we  might  not 
have  had  adequate  resources  to  fund 
our  conventional  forces  that  operated 
so  well  in  Iraq. 

Moreover,  an  ambitious  system  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  effective 
since  it  could  always  be  overwhelmed 


by  a  massive  Soviet  attack.  Tech- 
nically, it  is  highly  unlikely  to  stop 
enough  of  these  missiles  to  prevent 
catastrophic  damage. 

An  expensive  antiballistic  missile 
arms  race  would  also  create  enormous 
apprehension  on  the  side  that  was  lag- 
ging behind  the  other.  The  trailing  side 
might  reason  that  if  the  leading  side 
perfected  an  ABM  system,  it  could  use 
it  as  part  of  an  offensive  attack.  That 
is,  an  attacker  could  launch  a  massive 
first  strike  and  then  defend  itself 
against  whatever  retaliation  took 
place  with  its  own  ABM  system.  Thus, 
defensive  ABM  sjrstems  can  have  an  of- 
fensive effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  Patriot  has  shown 
that  groimd-based  tactical  missile  sy^ 
tems  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
defending  our  troops,  our  friends,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  longer  term,  our  home- 
land from  some  forms  of  missile  at- 
tacks. But  its  success  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  embark  on  a  crash 
course  to  perfect  an  ambitions  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  that  would 
probably  be  ineffective,  destabilizing, 
and  premature.  We  must  build  upon  the 
Patriot's  accomplishments,  but  not 
distort  our  other  defense  and  arms  con- 
trol policies  in  the  process. 


RETIREMENT  OF  RICHARD  STOLZ 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  my  friend  Dick  Stolz, 
who  retired  recently  &om  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Dick  was  bom  in  Dayton,  OH,  and 
graduated  firom  Amherst  College.  After 
3  years  in  the  Army,  he  joined  the  CIA 
in  1950.  Dick  served  his  country  well  in 
various  European  posts  throughout  the 
cold  war  and  at  CIA  headquarters  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Vietnam  war  until  he 
left  the  Agency  the  first  time  in  1961. 

I  got  to  know  Dick  very  well  in  the 
late  1970's  and  early  1980's  during  my 
tenure  on  the  Intelligence  Committee. 
I  came  to  respect  and  admire  him  as  an 
example  of  the  best  our  intelligence 
services  can  produce.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  "cowboy"  about  Dick.  An  Iran/ 
Contra  caper  would  be  outside  his  ken. 
He  epitomizes  the  careful,  calm  intel- 
ligence operator  who  understands,  ac- 
cepts, and  respects  the  limitations  de- 
mocracy imposes  on  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. 

I  recall  sitting  in  Dick's  home  in  one 
of  his  European  postings,  watching  the 
first  shuttle  takeoff  on  his  television 
set  and  talking  about  world  events.  It 
was  one  of  those  unrehearsed  and  oCf- 
the-record  conversations  that  remains 
in  my  mind  because  of  the  profes- 
sionalism and  dedication  he  reflected. 

When  William  Webster  took  over  as 
CIA  Director  after  William  Casey's 
death,  he  brought  Dick  Stolz  back  to 
the  Agency  as  his  head  "spymaster." 
As  Deputy  Director  of  Operations  he 
presided  over  some  of  our  Nation's 
most  delicate  intelligence  operations 
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at  a  time  of  dramatic  changre  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  last  month,  Dick  Stolz 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Intel- 
ligrence  Medal,  the  CIA's  highest  honor. 
Few  have  deserved  this  accolade  more 
than  Dick.  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
and  thank  him  for  his  35  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  has  now  expired. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  S.  578 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  578)  to  antborize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  flscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  to  provide  military  personnel  bene- 
fits for  persons  serving  (luring  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  for  otber  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Warner  amendment  No.  30,  to  exjiress 
the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
systems. 

(2)  Nunn  amendment  No.  31  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  30),  to  provide  for  enhanced  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  re- 
lating to  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  fix)m  Virginia. 
This  amendment,  which  effectively 
puts  the  Congress  on  record  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  unilaterally 
Jettison  the  ABM  Treaty  for  no  good 
reason,  should  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

There  is  no  reason  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  at  this  time,  and  every 
reason  to  reject  it.  The  goal  of  this 
amendment  is  not  to  provide  better 
protection  to  our  troops  deployed  over- 
seas or  to  our  allies  or  to  the  United 
States  against  modest  ballistic  missile 
threats.  That  can  be  done,  and  cer- 
tainly for  short-range  missiles  done 
better,  within  the  constraints  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  or  with  very  modest 
changes  in  the  treaty's  numerical  lim- 
its that  could  be  mutually  agreeable 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  target  of 
this  amendment  is  the  United  States- 
Soviet  strategic  arms  control  process. 

We  can  and  should  develop  better 
theater  missile  defenses.  That  is  not 
the  issue  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
addressing.  The  Congress  last  year  pro- 
vided S398  million  for  such  defenses,  al- 
most triple  the  administration's  re- 
quest. The  Congress  is  providing  very 
strong  support  for  procurement  of  Pa- 
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NUNN's  substitute 
amendment  we  would  show  even 
stronger  support.  I  suspect  that  the 
much  larger  request  in  fiscal  year  1992 
for  thejiter  missile  defenses  will  win 
broad  support  in  the  Congress. 

None  .of  this  requires  any  change  in 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  missiles  as  Pa- 
triot, ERINT,  THAAD,  and  Arrow  all 
are  coiipletely  compatible  with  the 
treaty,  as  are  their  sensors,  both 
ground  based  and  geostationary  space 
based. 

The  administration  is  trying  to  sell 
Brilliant  Pebbles  as  a  theater  missile 
defense.  This  is  frankly  ludicrous.  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  cannot  engage  short- 
range  missiles  at  all  since  they  don't 
rise  hi^  enough  above  the  upper  at- 
mosph^.  The  simple  countermeasure 
of  depressing  the  trajectory  of  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  would  make 
Brillianlt  Pebbles'  job  close  to  impos- 
sible because  of  the  heating  of  its  sen- 
sors in  jthe  upper  atmosphere.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  by  Richard  Garwin  which  goes 
into  gr*,t  detail  on  this  point  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. I 

I  would  also  point  out  that  a  fleet  of 
a  thou&nd  Brilliant  Pebbles  could  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  large  enough 
barrage  of  intermediate-range  missiles 
launchep  simultaneously. 

The  blDttom  line  is  that  if  you  want 
to  protect  our  troops  deployed  abroad 
or  our  ajllies  from  short-  and  intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic  missiles,  you  don't 
need  the  Warner  amendment. 

What  about  protecting  the  United 
States?  The  first  question  Is  against 
what?  Everyone,  including  Senator 
Warner  and  the  administration,  ap- 
pears to  agree  the  answer  is  not 
against  jthe  Soviet  Union.  That  job  is 
too  hand.  A  thousand  pebbles  would 
easily  lie  overwhelmed  by  the  Soviet 
arsenal  and  by  Soviet  antisatellite  ca- 
pabilities. 

So  tbie  administration  has  now  set 
the  thaeat  to  be  engaged  as  Third 
World  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Tbe  number  of  Third  World  na- 
tions w^ch  will  have  intercontinental 
balllstlo  missiles  capable  of  reaching 
d  States  in  the  next  decade  or 
ery  small.  And  the  number  of 
intercontinental  missiles  they  would 
have  is  In  turn  very  small.  The  Warner 
amendment  acknowledges  this  in  its 
flndir 

If  thei  threat  is  a  very  small  number 
of  missiles  of  very  modest  capability 
without  MIRV's  and  decoys  and  other 
counteitneasures,  missiles  which  by 
the  waj  would  be  very  vulnerable  to 
preemptive  strikes  by  our  forces,  then 
ABM  Treaty  compatible  ground-based 
defenses  can  do  the  job  without 
reenergizing  a  strategic  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  again  do  not  need 
the  Watner  amendment.  At  the  most 
we  maw  need  very  modest  changes  in 
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the  treatyfs  numerical  limits  that 
might  well  fbe  mutually  agreeable  with 
the  Soviet  tJnion. 

Many  of  bs  who  have  supported  bal- 
listic missile  defense  funding  over  the 
past  8  year^  have  been  trying  to  point 
the  SDI  program  in  a  direction  that 
would  be  sustainable.  We  want  to  sup- 
port ballistic  missile  defense  programs 
that  are  teahnically  sound,  that  are  af- 
fordable, that  are  aimed  at  real 
threats,  ano  that  would  not  terminate 
the  United  States-Soviet  arms  control 
process  and  rekindle  the  United  States- 
Soviet  axms  race.  The  Nunn  substitute 
points  us  in  that  sustainable  direction. 

The  Warner  amendment  on  the  con- 
trary point!  us  toward  confrontation  at 
home  and  abroad.  Its  purpose  is  poltics, 
not  defense^  Its  key  assumption  is  that 
development,  testing,  and  deplojrment 
of  space-based  defenses,  the  latest 
being  Brilliant  Pebbles,  should  be  the 
centerpelce!  of  our  program.  That  as- 
sumption la  entirely  unwarranted. 

It  is  striking  to  me  that  despite  the 
strong  contressional  guidance  in  last 
year's  defe^e  authorization  bill  that 
the  administration  should  emphasize 
the  mature;,  ground-based  treaty-com- 
pliant defeases  and  go  slow  on  space- 
based  weaoons,  the  administration 
once  again  [chose  confrontation  in  its 
allocation  pf  SDI  ftmds.  It  cut  back 
funding  for  ground-based  weapons  and 
sensors,  funding  which  Senator  Nunn's 
amendment  would  restore,  while 
throwing  S^  million  at  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles, S63  miilion  more  than  the  request. 
Yet,  these  pebbles  are  technically  im- 
mature. The  only  Brilliant  Pebbles  test 
conducted  thus  far  was  a  failure  be- 
cause no  telemetry  was  received.  They 
are  likely  tjo  be  enormously  costly,  de- 
spite the  ever  decreasing  cost  esti- 
mates froml  the  Pentagon.  They  are  ir- 
relevant to  {much  of  the  real  threat  we 
face,  even  ir  they  work.  Their  real  tar- 
get would  tie  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
arms  conti'ol  process.  The  Soviets 
would  likely  make  the  same  sort  of 
worst-case  analysis  of  Brilliant  Pebbles 
capabilities  which  has  driven  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  for  45  years.  They  will 
develop  botjh  Asat's  to  shoot  the  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  down  and  gear  up  their 
own  ballistic  missile  production  lines, 
about  the  oply  product  where  the  Sovl- 
wn  themselves  quite  capa- 
ting  despite  the  woes  of 
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the  route  proposed  by  Sen- 
we  are  headed  toward 
lerability  for  this  Nation. 


colleagues  to  vote  down 
amendment  and  support 
bstitute.  We  did  not  fight 
Gulf  war  to  jettison  arms 
e  American  people  want 
arms  control,  not  only  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  in  the  regions  of  instability 
around  the  globe.  The  centerpiece  of 
the  New  World  Order  is  hopefully  not 
going  to  be  b,  new  arms  race. 
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The  right  response  is  for  us  to 
reenergize  our  efforts  to  build  an  effec- 
tive multilateral  missile  nonprolifera- 
tion  regime,  to  work  for  regional  arms 
control  agreements,  and  to  develop  af- 
fordable, technically  mature  defenses 
to  counter  the  real  threats  we  face. 
The  Warner  amendment  is  the  wrong 
response.  It  should  be  soundly  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  be  withdrawn.  That  will 
bring  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  30)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  WARNED.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  adequate  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  views  to  the  Senate  regarding 
the  intentions  of  this  Senator,  and  in- 
deed many  others,  simply  to  get  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
record  in  the  sense-of-the-Congress  res- 
olution in  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  move 
forward  in  these  arms  control  negotia- 
tions which  have  been  under  way  for 
over  5  years.  I  personally  think  it 
would  be  a  very  helpful  step  for  our 
President,  as  negotiator  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  have  the  support  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  fully 
intend  to  continue,  as  do  many  other 
Senators,  to  press  this  point  at  such 
times  as  we  deem  opportune. 

The  reasons  for  taking  it  down  today 
are  quite  simple.  Senator  Nunn  and  I, 
Senators  Gl£NN  and  McCain  and  many 
other  Senators,  have  worked  very  hard 
with  our  leadership  to  prepare  a  pack- 
age of  benefits  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Deservedly  they 
should  receive  these  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Given  the  fact  that  we  are  due  to 
go  out  on  a  recess  period  next  week, 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  dele- 
gation of  Senators  departing  this 
evening,  practically  speaking  this  bill 
must  be  addressed  today,  and,  hope- 
fully, the  companion  bill,  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  can  like- 
wise be  acted  upon  today  so  that  these 
matters  can  be  quickly  concluded  on 
our  return. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Virginia.  I  think  in 
the  overall  scope  of  things,  even 
though  from  my  perspective  a  vote  on 
these  two  amendments  would  be  per- 
fectly appropriate  and  probably  in- 
structive now,  I  think  it  would  send 
the  right  signal— if  the  vote  moves  in 


the  direction  that  I  hope  it  would 
move,  toward  my  amendment  in  lieu  of 
the  Warner  amendment — to  the  head  of 
the  SDI  office  about  allocations,  and 
about  the  priorities  in  terms  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  at  least. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  vote  would 
come  out.  I  do  not  have  a  vote  count. 
Nobody  knows  who  is  going  to  win 
these  matters.  I  do  believe  there  is 
strong  sentiment  here  to  move  forward 
with  the  ground-based  systems.  I  think 
there  is  strong  sentiment  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not,  in  the  quest  for  some- 
thing that  will  not  be  ready  until  after 
the  year  2000,  take  away  money  which 
is  being  used  now  for  ssrstems  that 
have  near-term  application  against 
limited  attack,  against  accidental  war, 
against  third  country  attack,  and 
against  imauthorized  launch,  which  is 
what  I  think  the  priorities  of  the  Con- 
gress should  be  and  the  priority  that 
the  President  at  least  indicated  that  he 
might  be  moving  toward  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators who  may  not  have  been  able  to 
follow  our  proceedings  on  this  measure 
last  night.  I  will  recap  it  briefly.  Yes- 
terday evening  Senator  Warner  offered 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  that  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  negotiate,  within 
the  next  2  years,  "an  agreement  which 
would  clearly  remove  any  limitation 
on  the  United  States  having  effective 
defenses  against  ballistic  missiles." 

As  I  mentioned  last  night,  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  whether  this  means  the 
removal  of  treaty  restrictions  on  devel- 
opment and  testing  or  the  removal  of 
all  treaty  limits,  including  its  limit  on 
ABM  deployments.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  questions  here  that  we  would  have 
to  get  answers  for  firom  our  military 
and  intelligence,  whether  the  Soviets 
may  be  prepared  to  move  out  more 
readily  than  we  are.  This  is  not  a  one- 
way street.  When  you  remove  restric- 
tions on  America,  you  also  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So- 
viets have  already  deployed  an  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  and  could  be  in 
a  position  to  break  through  in  this 
area  quicker  than  we  could  in  some 
categories,  particularly  if  SDIO  contin- 
ues to  push  things  that  are  not  going 
to  be  ready  until,  at  the  very  best, 
after  the  year  2000  and  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  systems  that  have 
near-term  application. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  questions  that 

1  think  need  to  be  answered.  As  I  told 
my  friends  firom  West  Virginia  last 
night  I  think  we  will  be  getting  an- 
swers to  a  lot  of  these  questions  in  the 
next  2  or  3  months  in  the  course  of  our 
subcommittee  and  fUll  committee  de- 
liberations on  SDI  and  other  related 
programs.  We  are  going  to  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  address  this  issue  in 

2  months,  6  or  8  weeks,  than  we  are 
now  in  terms  of  the  answer  to  the  ques- 


tions, and  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
hear  from  the  administration. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  head  of  SDI 
has  not  completely  commimicated  with 
the  President  since  his  State  of  the 
Union  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
President  wants  this  program  to  move. 
But  I  may  be  off  course  on  that.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  that  dialog  has  taken 
place.  It  is  clear  to  me  the  President 
has  a  nearer  term  type  priority  than 
the  program  budgets  reflect  in  SDI, 
particularly  since  SDIO  is  cutting  the 
near-term  programs  and  emphasizing 
Brilliant  Pebbles,  which  is  going  to  be 
much  further  down  the  road. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  I  proposed  a 
substitute  amendment,  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Heflin,  Senator  Shelby,  Sen- 
ator Ddcon,  Senator  Bingaman,  Sen- 
ator Levin,  and  Senator  Kennedy,  that 
would  provide  the  necessary  funding 
for  two  responsible  missile  defense  ini- 
tiatives that  build  on  the  lessons  in  the 
gulf  war. 

First,  the  substitute  amendment  au- 
thorizes X224  million  for  additional  Pa- 
triot procurement.  This  funding  is 
taken  from  appropriated  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991  Army  missile  procure- 
ment account  that  we  have  determined 
are  available.  So  there  is  no  net  in- 
crease to  last  year's  defense  budget 
with  my  substitute  amendment. 

This  Patriot  procurement  will  be 
used  to  begin  placing  Patriots  in  stor- 
age for  our  maritime  prepositioned 
ships  that  are  anchored  around  the 
world  so  the  United  States'  rapid  de- 
ployment forces,  responding  to  re- 
gional crises,  have  early  protection 
against  future  Scud  missiles  or  other 
similar  threat. 

Second,  the  substitute  amendment 
adjusts  the  SDIO  Director's  1991  fund- 
ing allocations  to  restore  S218  million 
in  cuts  to  four  ground-based  treaty 
compliant  ABM  ground-based  intercep- 
tor and  radar  programs  that  could  be 
available  in  the  near  term  protection 
of  the  U.S.  homeland  against  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles  fielded  by  some 
future  Saddam  Hussein. 

My  amendment  makes  no  net  in- 
crease in  the  1991  SDI  total  of  S2.89  bil- 
lion. The  $218  million  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  adds  to  these  four 
treaty  compliant  near-term  programs 
is  freed  up  by  making  across-the-board 
cuts  of  9  percent  in  the  other  SDI  ac- 
counts. 

A  little  history  here:  In  last  year's 
defense  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions acts.  Congress  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's SDI  request  by  35  percent,  trom 
$4.46  billion  to  S2.89  billion.  However,  in 
the  February  4,  1991,  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress announcing  its  allocation  of  the 
1991  funding,  SDIO  cut  the  four  ground- 
based  treaty  compliant  interceptor  and 
radar  programs  by  over  50  percent 
while  increasing  Brilliant  Pebbles  by  20 
percent  above  the  requested  level. 

There  may  be  reasons  for  this.  I  can- 
not foreclose  the  iMssibility  that  Direc- 
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tor  Cooper  had  good  reasons  for  this. 
We  do  not  know  what  those  reasons  are 
now.  We  will  be  hearing  from  him  in 
the  next  4  or  5  or  6  weeks. 

I  hope  to  personally  spend  some  time 
with  him  to  get  his  thinking  on  all  of 
these  prograuns.  But  at  the  moment  it 
appears  we  are  forsaking  near-term 
possibilities  In  the  Interest  of  some- 
thing that  will  not  be  ready  for  at  least 
10  years. 

The  Nunn  substitute  restores  the 
four  ground-based  treaty  compliant  In- 
terceptor and  radar  programs  to  the 
funding  level  originally  requested  by 
the  President  in  his  fiscal  year  1991  re- 
quest. 

As  I  explained  to  my  colleagues  last 
night.  In  my  view  at  this  juncture,  it  is 
not  the  ABM  Treaty  that  is  standing  in 
the  way  of  providing  the  American  peo- 
ple with  a  credible  deployment  option 
for  limited  strikes  in  the  next  5  to  10 
years.  By  limited,  I  mean  accidental  or 
unauthorized  launches  or  third  country 
ballistic  missile  launches,  the  SDIO 
preoccupation  with  the  longer  term 
and  the  less  technically  mature  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  program. 

What  SDI  has  shown  with  its  funding 
allocation  report  is  that  it  is  prepared 
to  leave  America  undefended  to  the 
long-range  ballistic  missile  attack 
throughout  the  1990's,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate its  funding  on  a  space-based 
option  that,  if  successful,  will  not  be 
ready  untU  the  next  century.  That  is 
where  the  funding  is  going. 

That  Is  not  what  the  President  Indi- 
cated in  his  speech  were  his  priorities, 
but  that  is  where  the  money  is  being 
spent. 

Secretary  Cheney,  on  the  other  hand, 
warned  that  the  long-range  missile 
threat  to  our  country  from  Third 
World  nations  will  be  very  clear  and 
manifest  well  before  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

In  summary,  what  SDIO  is  doing  is 
deferring,  deliberately,  ground-based 
IHtJgrams  that  could  be  available  in  the 
near  term  in  the  name  of  pursuing 
much  longer  space-based  options. 

The  Warner  amendment  does  not  ad- 
dress this  problem.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  expressed  his  great  con- 
cern about  this  third  country  problem, 
but  his  amendment  does  not  address 
the  problem,  and  the  problem  has  to  be 
addressed  by  looking  at  the  funding  of 
the  program.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment would  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Senator  has  seen  fit  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  not  because  I  do  not  think 
a  vote  would  be  healthy  and  instruc- 
tive, but  because  I  think  it  would  be.  I 
believe  he  has  made  the  prudent,  re- 
sponsible decision  here.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  move  this  bill  today, 
there  is  not  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
have  to  ward  off  amendments. 

I  know  the  leadership  will  be  coming 
oat  with  a  benefits  amendment  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  that  Is  one  that  the  Sen- 
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ator  fr)m  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain];  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn];  myself  and 
many  others,  such  as  Senator  Levin, 
have  worked  on  for  a  long  time.  I  hope 
we  can  pass  that  leadership  amend- 
ment and  that  then  we  will  be  able  to 
urge  <iur  colleagues  to  take  their 
amendifients,  as  worthy  as  they  may 
be,  and|  defer  those  to  another  bill,  so 
that  w^  can  move  this  bill  out,  so  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  get  to  the 
Middle  East  some  time  tomorrow,  they 
will  be  lable  to  tell  the  troops  that  this 
bill  pas  jed,  that  the  funding  is  in  place, 
and  tha  t  these  very  important  benefits 
for  the  jmen  and  women  who  served,  as 
well  as  their  families,  will  be  available. 

I  thaQk  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  responsible  course  of  action.  As  he 
always  does,  he  has  taken,  I  think,  the 
action  bhat  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  institution. 

Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate tie  sentiments  expressed  by  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman,  and  I  hope 
that  at  some  point  in  the  future,  I  can 
be  associated  with  him  on  a  joint  reso- 
lution tihat  would  at  least  put  the  Sen- 
ate on  record  as  supporting  the  I*resi- 
dent  iE  his  efforts  of  some  5  years. 
Those  t  fforts,  which  I  think  should  be 
resumed  with  a  stronger  vigor,  can  re- 
ceive a  stronger  Impetus,  if  this  Con- 
gress oi  the  United  States  joins  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  :,ogether.  That  is  the  purpose. 

My  g<  od  friend  and  colleague  and  fel- 
low mei  nber  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator fro  m  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  has  raised 
a  technical  point  this  morning  for 
which  I  will  place  an  explanation  in  the 
Record!  It  is  well  taken.  At  no  point  in 
this  senise-of-the-Senate  are  we  encour- 
aging a.member  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet eitber  to  violate  the  ABM  treaty 
or  to  vl  )late  the  law  of  the  land  which, 
at  thli  piolnt,  is  the  Levln-Nunn 
amendn  lent.  That  amendment  expires 
on  Sep  ember  30,  1991,  and  this  Sen- 
ator, a|id  others,  will  encourage  the 
Senate  to  renew  it.  But  that  is  a  battle 
for  a  lal  er  date. 

So,  Wr.  President,  what  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  needs  now  is  time,  time 
to  go  XJb  the  American  public.  I  want 
this  is^ue  discussed  on  the  village 
greens  af  every  community  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  to  why  this  Nation  is  re- 
strainliig  its  scientific  and  industrial 
base  fof  moving  forward  with  testing 
and  research  only,  not  deplosrment, 
testing  land  research  only,  to  provide 
deterrence,  to  provide  protection  for 
the  meii  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  should  they  ever  be  deployed 
again  it  a  hostile  theater.  Other  na- 
tions ape  doing  it;  why  can  the  United 
States  df  America  not  do  it? 

I,  firai  kly,  think  that  the  Soviets— as 
was  sU  »d  by  the  Vice  President  here 
recently— win  see  it  in  their  Interest, 
because'  they  also  are  subject  to  the 
proliferation  and  the  risks  associated 


with  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles worldwide.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  to  mankind 
today,  to  iee  whether  or  not  we  can 
stop  this  proliferation  of  these  fright- 
ful weapon*,  which  are  basically  weap- 
ons of  terrorism,  as  opposed  to  mili- 
tary weapohs. 

I  think  is  would  be  a  healthy  step  for 
the  United  [States  to  unleash,  unfetter, 
and  allow  its  industrial  and  scientific 
base  to  go  but  and  determine  if  in  fact 
there  is  a  body  of  fact  or  if  there  are 
instrument  which  can  perform  to 
interdict  these  missiles  in  some  man- 
ner, to  protect  not  only  Americans  and 
American  ti*oope,  but  our  allies  and  our 
friends.       J 

The  President  has  the  right  to  do  this 
now,  and  He  is  doing  it.  I  simply  ask 
that  this  institution  go  on  record  rec- 
ognizing this  threat  as  a  growing  one 
to  ourselves,  our  friends,  and  our  allies, 
and  to  joir  with  the  President  and  go 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  will  move 
from  this  Chamber  to  the  village 
greens  of  this  country,  and  I  predict 
that  once  the  people  of  the  United 
States  gra9p  this  fact,  they  will  com- 
municate With  thefr  elected  represent- 
atives, andl  we  will  see  progress  in  the 
direction  of  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. 1 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  mentioned 
that  the  President  is  already  moving  in 
this  direction,  and  I  think  that  our 
arms  control  negotiation  for  some  time 
has  indeed  asked  the  Soviets  to  give 
more  flexibility  in  the  ABM  area.  I  ask 
the  Senator,  though,  is  it  not  correct 
that  the  President  would  have  the  op- 
portunity, tf  he  chose  to,  to  take  a  look 
at  the  provision  in  the  ABM  Treaty,  If 
he  ever  felt,  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia feels,]  that  that  treaty  is  imped- 
ing our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  and 
is  exposing  the  American  people  to 
danger.  He  has  a  right  to  give  6  months 
notice  and'  eliminate  any  obligation 
under  the  yeaty;  is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  The  ABM  Treaty 
does  provide  for  withdrawal  upon  6 
months  not  ification  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  NUN:»I.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
treaty  that  keeps  the  President,  if  he 
sees  danger,  from  taking  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  An  terican  people;  and  whether 
it  is  next  ^ear,  next  month,  or  next 
week,  he  csa  take  that  step,  and  if  he 
believes  th^  ABM  Treaty  is  eliminating 
any  prograAis  to  protect  the  American 
people,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  him 
from  taking  that  step;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WARilER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  Ag  lin,  6  months'  notice  is  the 
only  requlp  sment.  I  point  out  that  it  is 
not  the  int€  ntion  of  this  amendment  or 
sense  of  Congress  to  abrogate  the  en- 
tire treaty  There  are  certain  provi- 
sions— the  deployment  provision  has 
some  mutu41  benefit.  I  am  saying  that 
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we  ought  to  support  our  President,  as 
he  tries  to  negotiate  more  flexibility, 
such  that  our  industrial  and  scientific 
base,  which  has  exhibited  remarkable 
talent  here,  particularly  in  the  quick 
fixes  of  the  Patriot,  could  perhaps  de- 
vise a  better  means  to  deter  amd  defend 
against  this  category  of  weaponry. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  one  of  the  ways  we  can  best  pro- 
tect the  people  is  to  accelerate  those 
people  that  would  be  available  in  the 
next  10  or  12  years? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
recall,  during  the  course  of  the  delib- 
eration in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conunittee,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
do  many  of  the  things  that  the  Senator 
has  here  in  his  second-degree  amend- 
ment. At  that  time,  the  Senator  said,  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  take 
that  amendment  now,  we  will  consider 
it  on  the  floor.  Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  NXJNN.  Well,  the  Senator  offered 
the  amendment  in  the  committee  that 
basically  required  the  President  to 
breach  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  talking  about 
the  amendment  to  augment  the  fund- 
ing for  the  Patriot  system.  The  Sen- 
ator said  he  wished  a  clean  bill  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  difl^erent  from  this  one.  I  sup- 
port that.  It  is  a  technology  develop- 
ment part  of  the  Patriot.  This  is  a  pro- 
curement part.  These  are  two  different 
amendments.  I  support  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  support  many  of 
the  features  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  say,  in  the  spirit  of  good 
humor,  that  he  is  rearranging  the  deck 
chairs  here.  In  the  SDI  Program,  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  do  that  either. 
That  is  another  reason  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
is  correct  when  he  said  we  need  more 
time  to  deliberate  on  this  issue.  That 
point,  I  think,  is  pretty  clear  to  every- 
one. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  if  he  will  srield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  First  of  all,  if  we  are 
going  to  carry  on  this  extended  debate, 
I  would  like  to  continue  it.  I  was  under 
the  impression  we  were  not  going  to 
drop  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue this  debate,  I  wish  to  seek  rec- 
ognition on  my  own  time  and  I  have 
extended  remarks  and  views  on  this 
issue.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
do  that,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  we 
are  intending  to  drop  this  at  this  point. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  brief  question? 


Mr.  WARNER.  The  amendment  has 
been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  substitute  also  has 
been  withdrawn.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  given  us  incentive  to  sit  down 
and  go  to  other  things. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

PRTVILEOES  OF  THE  FUOOH 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  allow  Nancy 
Pomerleau  of  my  staff  to  have  floor 
privileges  during  the  task  force  pro- 
posal to  provide  certain  benefits  for  re- 
turning Persian  Gulf  troops.  This  staff 
member  has  been  invaluable  to  this 
Senator  and  other  Senators  and  she 
originated  certain  of  the  concepts  for 
the  increasing  life  insurance  program, 
increasing  the  dollar  value  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries. I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  her  be  given  floor  privileges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  still  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  do. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  the  amendment  which 
has  just  been  withdrawn? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  no  desire  to  have 
extended  debate  either.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  frt)m  Arizona,  the  amend- 
ment has  been  withdrawn.  I  have 
lengthy  remarks,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
make  them  either,  based  on  the  re- 
marks last  night  about  this.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  raises  a  very  signifi- 
cant issue  in  his  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is.  indeed,  worthy  of 
debate.  It  has  always  been  the  possibil- 
ity. I  believe,  if  there  were  a  mutual 
move  toward  defenses  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
that  that  could  enhance  stability  and 
indeed  contribute  to  the  security  of 
both  nations.  So  I  am  not  one  that  im- 
mediately disregards  much  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution  that  the  Sen- 
ator was  offering. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  parts  of  it 
because  it  commits  us  or  appears  to 
conrunit  us  to  a  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  the  ABM  Treaty  in  the  event  that 
negotiations  do  not  lead  to  modifica- 
tions. It  is  that  unilateral  breach  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  commitment 
thereto  by  this  Congress  as  reflected  in 
this  resolution  that  I  object  to,  not  the 
general  concern  that  the  Senator 
raised  about  defenses  and  the  possible 
contributions  to  the  defense  assistance 
to  the  stability  of  the  world  and  the  se- 
curity of  America. 

In  that  regard,  my  question  is:  Spe- 
cifically, in  paragraph  5  of  the 
resoluton  it  states  that  if  the  agree- 
ment to  modify  the  ABM  Treaty  is  not 
negotiated  between  the  President  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  within  the  period  de- 
scribed as  a  2-year  period,  then  the 


President  should  make  a  determination 
under  all  the  circumstances  as  to 
whether  or  not  continuing  U.S.  adher- 
ence to  the  ABM  Treaty  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  I  believe  I  am  reading 
that  correctly. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct,  and  I  bring  to  his 
attention  presently  that  is  that  ao- 
thority  which  was  cited  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Exactly  right.  But  is  It 
not  true  that  the  President's  deter- 
mination at  that  time  could  reflect  the 
status  of  the  START  negotiations  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  offensive  weapons,  which  is 
related  to  the  question  of  defenses  be- 
cause there  is  obviously  a  relationship? 
A  country  that  faces  an  increased  de- 
fense may  want  to  increase  its  own  of- 
fense, if  it  is  not  part  of  the  negotiated 
regime. 

My  question  though  is  this:  The 
President  2  years  down  the  road,  were 
he  to  make  that  determination,  would 
know  what  the  outcome  of  the  START 
negotiations  is,  or  at  least  the  status 
relative  to  offensive  weapons  and  also 
know  the  status  of  reform  efforts  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union  and  the  impact 
of  any  imilateral  withdrawal  by  us  on 
those  reform  efforts  by  some  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
this  language  the  President  would 
make  that  determination  on  whether  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  stick  to 
ABM  2  years  down  the  road,  but  we  ba- 
sically are  making  that  determination 
as  a  Congress  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  resolution.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  clarify  that. 

I  shall  also  clarify  one  other  phrase 
in  here  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator £ix»m  Maine  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion this  morning.  I  will  do  that  as 
part  of  the  Record  so  as  not  to  further 
delay  the  proceedings. 

Paragraph  5  simply  says.  "It  is  our 
desire  as  an  independent  body  to  re- 
ceive from  you  in  no  less  than  2  years' 
time  your  own  judgment  as  to  the  in- 
terest of  our  country  in  continuing 
with  any  one  or  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  ABM  Treaty."  and  of  course  at  that 
time  the  President  would  take  into 
consideration  all  the  developments  in 
START,  CFE,  and  such  other  negotia- 
tions and  events  as  may  be  relevant  to 
the  determination. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Another  question:  De- 
spite other  language  in  this  resolution 
and  other  language  on  the  floor  by  the 
Senator  and  others,  it  is  not  the  intent 
then  of  this  resolution  for  the  Congress 
now  to  say  that  it  is  our  determination 
that  if  negotiations  on  amendment  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  fall  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  this  country  to 
withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty;  it  is 
not  the  intention  to  put  the  Congress 
on  record  in  sajring  that  in  this  resolu- 
tion? 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  is  simply  to 
say  the  Congress  wants  to  support  the 
President.  We  hope  he  would  achieve 
certain  goals.  The  amendment  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  force  Congress  or  the 
administration  to  make  a  decision  now 
as  to  what  should  be  done  2  years 
henceforth. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Or  what  the  national  in- 
terest is? 

Mr.  WARNER.  No;  I  think  it  is  very 
much  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No,  no.  If  the  negotia- 
tions fail — if  I  could  pursue  this  for  one 
moment — if  the  negotiations  fail  to 
modify  the  ABM  Treaty,  is  it  the  in- 
tent of  this  resolution  to  say  it  is  then 
in  our  national  interest  to  withdraw 
firom  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  per- 
sonally think,  and  I  have  tried  to 
phrase  it  in  here,  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  get  on  with  the  test- 
ing and  the  development  of  such  sys- 
tems as  may  more  successfully  defend 
ourselves  and  deter  the  use  of  these 
ballistic  missiles.  But  I  think  it  is 
properly  within  the  constitutional 
province  of  the  President  to  undertake 
these  negotiations. 

To  answer  the  Senator's  question,  I 
would  want  to  await  the  outcome  of 
the  negotiations  to  see  if  in  good  faith 
the  Soviets  endeavor  to  reach  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  with  the  President, 
but  that  period  of  time  should  not  be 
indefinite.  An  effective  and  fiscally 
sound  missile  defense  program  cannot 
be  developed  and  tested  under  the  cur- 
rent terms  of  this  ABM  Treaty,  even  in 
the  near  term,  however.  That  is  all  I 
am  saying. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator Wabnkr,  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  it  is  a  subject 
which  has  to  be  examined.  And  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  for  his  clarifying  questions 
with  respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty;  be- 
cause as  I  read  the  Warner  amendment 
it  does  not  seek  to  stake  out  a  congres- 
sional position,  or  Senate  position,  to 
eliminate  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  to  reex- 
amine the  issue  of  defense  and  to  call 
for  the  President  to  consider  what  our 
coarse  should  be  in  the  future  and  re- 
port back  to  Congress. 

There  have  been  some  very  startling 
developments  with  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile's ability  to  intercept  Scud  missiles 
in  the  gulf  war,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  moved  with 
dispatch  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  on  these  very  important  issues. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
focusing  more  on  defense.  The  mutu- 


ally asiiured  destruction  doctrine  has 
not  male  sense  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  which  has  pre- 
cluded the  defense  against  missiles  for 
the  Unjjted  States  and  a  defensive  sys- 
tem fof  the  Soviet  Union.  This  ar- 
rangement has  had  some  limitations 
right  al  ang,  but  we  have  stayed  with  it. 
However,  there  is  a  new  era  present 
when  Third  World  countries  have 
threateiing  missile  systems,  as  we 
have  se  jn  with  the  development  of  the 
missile  systems  by  Iraq.  So  that  this  is 
an  iasui  which  ought  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

The  (juestlon  about  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  something  that  has  to  be  considered 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Warner  amend- 
ment, ^  I  read  it,  does  not  call  for  a 
withdraiwal  of  the  ABM  Treaty  or  its 
abolitidn  but  it  is  something  that  both 
the  Uni  ted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
ought  lo  address  in  sm  effort  to  come 
to  som;  agreement  in  a  way  to  sta- 
bilize t  le  world  situation  and  to  move 
ahead  m  ith  arms  control. 

There  has  to  be  some  taking  into  ac- 
count (if  the  missile  threat  posed  by 
Third  World  countries.  So  as  we  con- 
sider tHis  issue  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant thut  our  focus  be  on  this  issue  and 
the  Warner  amendment  has  moved  in 
that  dii  ection. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  the  speech  by 
President  Reagan.  Actually,  it  was  in 
his  debt  ite  with  Mr.  Mondale  in  the  1984 
campai  tn  when  President  Reagan  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  should 
proceec  with  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative in  a  context  of  sharing  United 
States  scientific  research  with  other 
nations ,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

Back  on  September  17  of  1987,  when  I 
had  an  occasion  to  travel  to  Philadel- 
phia wj  th  President  Reagan  for  the  bi- 
centeni  ial  celebration,  I  asked  him 
about  t  le  comment  which  he  had  made 
in  that  debate  with  Mr.  Mondale.  Presi- 
dent R  lagan  said  that  it  was  his  hope 
that  tl  le  research  which  the  United 
States  Would  achieve  from  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  would  be  shared, 
and  it  was  his  vision  and  his  goal  and 
his  ideil  to  see  to  it  that  the  defense 
mode  ought  to  be  available  to  every 
countr^  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
missile;  attack. 

Mr.  :9resident,  the  wanton  actions  of 
Saddai^  Hussein  have  sent  a  sobering 
messagfe  to  the  world  on  the  vital  need 
for  fref  nations  to  be  able  to  defend 
themsdves  against  ballistic  missile  at- 
tacks. The  obvious  lesson  is  that  we 
can  no  longer  rely  on  offensive  mili- 
tary prowess  alone  to  deter  threats  to 
our  populations.  The  cowardly  Scud  at- 
tacks t>n  Israel's  civilian  population 
have  clanged  the  climate  for  military 
planners.  Our  strategic  doctrine — lim- 
ited primarily  to  the  Soviet  threat— is 
becoming  outdated  in  the  face  of  new 
threats  firom  coimtries  such  as  Iraq. 
This  tl|reat  is  not  one  that  will  likely 
diminish  as  other  Third  World  coun- 
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tries  are  ddveloping  significant  ballis- 
tic missile :  forces  and  will  likely  pose 
new  threats  to  regional  stability  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

If  there  {is  a  positive  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  Iraq's  nefarious  actions, 
it  is  that  aptitactical  ballistic  missile 
defense  [ATBM]  can  and  do  work.  On 
January  18  when  the  United  States 
Army  shotjdown  an  Irauii  Scud  missile 
aimed  at  tne  United  States  airbase  in 
Dharan,  Sajudi  Arabia,  the  theoretical 
debate  oven  whether  missiles  can  shoot 
down  missiles  was  resolved. 

Also  fact6ring  in  this  debate  was  the 
successful  test  intercept  by  a  single 
stage  rockjet  system  of  an  imarmed 
ICBM  in  a  apace  orbit.  This  proved  that 
the  successes  of  the  Patriot  can  be  re- 
peated at  higher  altitudes  and  against 
more  numerous  and  much  more  elusive 
targets  such  as  the  MIRV'd  heavy 
ICBM's  in  ihe  Soviet  arsenal.  The  suc- 
cessful test  of  this  first  ERIS  launch 
provides  njuch  more  reason  for  opti- 
mism on  thie  whole  SDI  program. 

Thus,  if  we  can  build  upon  these  re- 
cent successes  and  judge  the  merits  of 
SDI  on  objective,  nonpartisan  terms, 
we  can  offfer  our  country  feasible  op- 
tions on  m&ssile  defense.  But  first,  we 
must  abandon  the  antediluvian  notion 
that  SDI  is  a  star  wars  futuristic  con- 
cept that  will  create  world  instability 
and  give  rise  to  an  expansion  of  offen- 
sive threats.  On  the  contrary,  if  tech- 
nology can  be  judged  as  it  relates  to 
applicable  real  world  threats— such  as 
those  pose4  by  the  global  proliferation 
of  more  advanced  ballistic  missiles — I 
am  confident  that  we  will  all  come  to 
understand  the  utility  of  these  critical 
SDI  technologies  for  world  stability 
and  our  o^n  survival.  To  prove  that 
this  is  the  case,  just  ask  the  people  en- 
during the  I  Scud  missile  attacks  if  the 
defense  ag|ainst  ballistic  missiles  is 
science  ficmon  that  is  too  proactive. 

Our  scientists  have  made  great 
progrress  daring  the  past  7  years  since 
the  concept  for  SDI  was  first  an- 
nounced in;  1983  despite  the  fiscal  limi- 
tations im^sed  upon  the  SDI  program. 
As  we  are  now  witnessing  in  the  gulf, 
our  military  technology  has  advanced 
rapidly  ovor  the  last  few  years  and  this 
is  an  opportune  juncture  to  explore 
new  stratei  1c  options. 

We  are  low  at  a  point  in  history 
where  it  in  incumbent  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment t>  make  a  decision  on  how 
best  to  mret  the  strategic  challenges 
that  face  qs  in  a  rapidly  changing  and 
uncertain  global  environment.  Al- 
though thq  Patriot  air  defense  system 
has  been  of  tremendous  value  in  our 
current  sitbation,  it  is  only  a  first  step 
into  a  new  {era  of  SDI  defenses.  The  Pa- 
triot was  ^riginally  intended  to  shoot 
down  aircraft  and  not  missiles  and  was 
adapted  to  intercept  relatively  slow 
flying  Scups.  As  a  point-defense  sys- 
tem, Patiipt  has  limited  capabilities. 
However,  Patriot  has  proven  invaluable 
in  saving  Oivilian  lives  and  has  served 
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as  a  proof  of  concept  that  missile  de- 
fenses are  practical  and  necessary. 

To  counter  more  advanced  missiles 
such  as  the  SS-21's  and  SS-23'8  and 
newer  generations  of  ballistic  missiles 
that  will  likely  be  procured  by  Third 
World  countries,  the  United  States 
should  pursue  an  accelerated  strategy 
of  developing  multilayered  SDI  de- 
fenses cai>able  of  intercepting  all  types 
of  missiles  at  various  altitudes  and 
ranges. 

According  to  CIA  Director  William 
Webster,  15  nations  other  than  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  are  acquir- 
ing ballistic  missiles,  many  that  are  al- 
ready more  advanced  than  Scuds. 
Eventually  several  Third  World  coun- 
tries will  have  the  ability  to  launch 
missiles  capable  of  reaching  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  have  made  avail- 
able CSS-2  intermediate  range  missiles 
with  a  range  of  1,900  miles  to  Third 
World  buyers  and  Iraq  recently  dem- 
onstrated its  ability  to  launch  a  three- 
stage  48-ton  rocket.  As  much  as  we  try 
to  control  the  proliferation  of  missiles 
to  these  Third  World  nondemocratic 
countries,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  will  obtain  more  advanced  missile 
forces  and  capabilities  in  the  future. 
The  best  option  to  control  the  rampant 
ballistic  missile  threat  is  not  only  by 
treaties  and  nonprollferation  agree- 
ments, but  by  SDI. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  speech  on 
January  29.  President  Bush  stated  what 
should  be  the  objectives  of  the  SDI 
Program: 

Let  us  pursue  an  SDI  Program  that  can 
deal  with  any  future  threat  to  the  United 
States,  to  our  forces  overseas  and  to  our 
friends  and  allies. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  a  deci- 
sion now  to  develop  SDI  missile  de- 
fense technologies  that  will  keep  the 
world  safe  into  the  next  century.  SDI 
offers  us  the  means  to  make  the  world 
a  more  stable  place  and  fulfills  a  fun- 
damental component  of  our  Govern- 
ment's primary  obligation  to  protect 
the  people. 

I  fully  supported  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  $4.6  billion  for  SDI  in 
fiscal  year  1991  to  keep  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram viable  and  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed when  some  of  my  colleagues 
voted  to  slash  the  budget  to  S2.89  bil- 
lion and  undermine  the  program  by  de- 
laying some  of  the  most  promising 
technologies,  such  as  Brilliant  Pebbles. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  Cheney 
made  SDI  a  priority  in' our  national  se- 
curity strategy  and  argued  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  robust  SDI  Program.  The  re- 
cent gulf  crisis  proved  that  their 
unheeded  calls  for  a  great  SDI  Program 
are  correct.  I  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  reconsider  the  im- 
portance of  the  SDI  Program  and  put 
partisan  differences  behind  us  in  the 
interest  of  national  security.  We  need 
to  address  the  strategic  challenges 
ahead  firom  a  position  of  strength  and 


security  not  from  panic  and  temporary 
quick  fixes. 

Because  of  the  advent  of  fesible  SDI 
technologies  such  as  the  Arrow, 
THAAD.  HEDI,  ERINT.  and  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  we  now  have  the  ability  to  de- 
velop a  multilayered,  low-cost,  techno- 
logically feasible,  and  highly  effective 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

There  are  a  variety  of  benefits  we  can 
derive  from  the  further  development  of 
these  technologies.  Some  of  the  major 
implications  include:  the  enhancement 
of  our  strategic  deterrent  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union:  provision  of  an  insurance 
policy  against  unauthorized  or  acciden- 
tal launches  of  ballistic  missiles;  pro- 
tection against  Third  World  or  rogue 
terrorist  threats;  and  inducement  for, 
and  stability  factor  in,  arms  control; 
and  a  catalyst  for  keeping  America 
economically  competitive  and  on  the 
threshold  of  innovative  spinoff  tech- 
nologies. 

SDI  has  the  potential  to  become  the 
product  and  success  story  of  American 
innovation.  The  same  American  inge- 
nuity and  resourcefulness  that  landed  a 
man  on  the  Moon,  can  provide  America 
with  the  capability  to  defend  ourselves 
from  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear 
missiles. 

SDI  technologies  are  basically  cat- 
egorized in  three  areas:  space-based 
interceptors,  ground-based  intercep- 
tors, and  theater  defense  programs. 
The  combination  of  space,  theater,  and 
ground-based  systems  will  allow  for  the 
interdiction  of  short-range  intermedi- 
ate-range and  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles.  The  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative director.  Ambassador  Henry 
Cooper  has  termed  this  concept  of  com- 
bining ground-  and  space-based  sys- 
tems as  GPALS  for  global  protection 
against  limited  strikes. 

The  most  promising  of  the  space- 
based  technologies  is  called  Brilliant 
Pebbles.  Basically,  this  notion  consists 
of  constellations  of  about  1,000  elec- 
tronically advanced,  highly  maneuver- 
able  satellites  that  could  track  and  col- 
lide with  launched  missiles.  We  have 
had  the  ability  to  track  and  detect 
missiles  for  over  30  years  and  this  tech- 
nology utilizes  these  capabilities.  Gien- 
eral  Monahan,  former  Director  of  the 
Defense  Department's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Organization  [SDIO]  al- 
ready has  announced  that  the  tech- 
nology is  at  hand  for  the  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles space-based  protection  system. 

The  concept  for  Brilliant  Pebbles  is 
relatively  simple.  These  interceptors 
would  be  about  1  meter  long  and  weigh 
about  100  pounds  when  fully  loaded 
with  fuel.  The  Pebbles  would  be  de- 
ployed individually  or  In  groups  by  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicles  and  dispersed 
about  250  nautical  miles  high  in  orbits 
around  the  globe.  The  pebbles  would 
have  the  capability  to  detect,  track, 
and  then  collide  into  ballistic  missiles, 
destroying  them  by  nonnuclear  means 
by  sheer  impact. 


SDI  theater  defense  programs  are  of 
particular  interest  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  current  use  of  Iraqi  Scuds. 
The  Patriot  has  already  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  demonstrating  the  via- 
bility of  this  type  of  technology.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  the  Ground-Based 
Interceptor  Program  [GBI],  the  ffigh- 
Endoatmospheric/Exoatomospherlc  De- 
fense Program  [E2I],  the  Theater  High 
Altitude  Area  Defense  [THAAD],  and 
the  Extended  Range  Interceptor  Tech- 
nology called  ERINT  are  very  promis- 
ing and  have  proven  capable  in  experi- 
ments and  demonstration  tests. 

Of  special  interest  in  the  theater  de- 
fense arena  is  the  joint  United  States- 
Israeli  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
program  called  Arrow.  The  Arrow  was 
designed  to  intercept  short-  and  me- 
dium-range missiles  that  pose  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  Israel  and  our  forces 
in  the  region.  Vice  President  Quatlk 
stated  that  Arrow  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  programs  in  development 
and  is  further  along  toward  deploy- 
ment than  anything  else  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Arrow  missile,  which  has  a  range 
of  over  40  miles  and  flies  at  2,500  mph 
or  10  times  the  speed  of  sound,  was  re- 
cently tested  and  proved  successful  as 
a  missile  intercept.  The  cooperative 
Arrow  project  reached  its  first  goal  in 
time  and  within  budget  and  is  a  good 
example  of  the  benefits  that  can  be  de- 
rived by  matching  United  States  and 
Israeli  scientists  in  developing  state- 
of-the-art  technologies. 

In  view  of  the  recent  Iraqi  Scud  at- 
tacks, the  Arrow  project  has  taken  on 
new  urgency  and  significance.  The 
Arrow  missile  will  be  able  to  target 
Scuds  and  more  advanced  missiles  at  a 
higher  altitude  and  with  a  greater  foot- 
print or  area  covered — 10  times  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  Patriot— 
thereby  reducing  the  dangers  from 
chemically  or  biologically  equipped 
warheads  and  lessening  the  risks  from 
damage  caused  by  falling  missiles 
intercepted  at  a  lower  altitude. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  continue  this  commitment  to 
the  Arrow  project  and  proceed  along 
the  memorandum  of  agreement  that 
has  served  United  States  and  Israeli 
planners  until  this  stage.  I  urge  Sec- 
retary Cheney  to  proceed  along  the 
same  guidelines  delineated  in  the  origi- 
nal memorandum  of  agreement.  The 
Congress  has  expressed  its  desire  for 
funding  and  development  of  this  coop- 
erative Arrow  Program  and  for  it  to 
proceed  to  its  next  stage  the  United 
States  must  adhere  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  agreement.  The  Arrow 
combined  with  a  less  capable  Patriot 
point  defense  would  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent layered  defense  in  future  battle 
scenarios. 

Although  theater  defense  is  of  Imme- 
diate concern,  SDI  has  many  other  im- 
plications to  our  future  national  secu- 
rity doctrines  on  a  global  basis.  In  a 
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world  of  increaslngr  uncertainty,  we  can 
no  longer  rely  on  the  obsolete  notion  of 
matually  assured  destruction,  also 
known  by  its  appropriate  acronym  of 
MAD.  In  contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  despite  allowances  under  the  ABM 
Treaty,  the  United  States  has  chosen 
not  to  deploy  a  limited  antiballlstic 
missile  system  or  create  extensive  civil 
defenses.  We  have  literally  gambled 
under  the  zero  sum  doctrine  of  MAD. 
But  can  we  still  afford  the  risks? 

SDI  will  act  as  a  deterrent  and  dis- 
suade the  Soviets  or  anyone  else  from 
attempting  a  fjrst  strike  on  our  land- 
based  ICBM's.  Even  if  the  system  is 
only  50  percent  efficient  in  knocking 
down  missiles,  it  would  still  enor- 
mously complicate  Soviet  objectives 
by  improving  the  survivability  of  our 
retaliatory  forces. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abandon  MAD  and  work  to- 
ward building  a  new  relationship  of 
mutually  assured  survival.  The  leaders 
of  both  nations  have  a  vested  interest 
in  maintaining  stability  and  assuring 
that  nuclear  war  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  SDI  is  the  only  insurance  policy 
that  will  serve  this  cause  and  meet  the 
changing  strategic  contingencies  into 
the  next  century. 

What  are  the  contingencies?  Consider 
the  following:  what  if  events  in  the  So- 
viet Union  changed  overnight  and  an 
ultranationalist  organization,  such  as 
Pamyat,  seized  power  and  they  took 
control  over  the  strategic  missile  sites? 
Or.  hypothetically,  what  would  happen 
If  nuclear  weaponry  fell  into  the  hands 
of  leaders  of  an  uprising  in  a  newly  cre- 
ated Islamic  Federation  of  Turkestan? 
Speaking  to  a  National  Defense  Univer- 
sity Symposium  last  fall,  Vice  Presi- 
dent QUATLE  addressed  these  possibili- 
ties: 

A  frightening  question  is  emerging  In  this 
nucleax  era:  Who  controls  nuclear  weapons 
daring  a  period  of  Intense  civil  strife,  and 
who  has  the  authority  to  release  them  In  a 
time  of  great  Instability,  or  a  prolonged  in- 
ternal crisis? 

This  is  a  dilemma  that  our  military 
leaders  have  already  confironted.  Seri- 
ous questions  were  raised  about  Soviet 
nuclear  security  during  the  recent  war 
between  Moslem  Azerbaijanis  and 
Christian  Armenians.  The  Pentagon  re- 
vealed that  a  large  nuclear  warhead 
stockpile  was  stored  south  of  the  city 
of  Baku  in  Azerbaijan.  There  was  a 
strong  fear  that  the  Azerbaijanis  may 
have  taken  control  of  the  facility. 
Without  control  over  the  indigenous 
population,  the  notion  of  mutually  as- 
sured destruction  becomes  even  less 
tenable.  No  matter  what  happens  in 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
America  should  have  the  capability  for 
defending  itself  from  ballistic  missile 
attacks. 

The  Soviets  still  maintain  some 
10,000  strategic  nuclear  warheads  and 
by  the  mid-1990's,  they  could  be  in  a  po- 


sition {to  deploy  some  15,000  warheads. 
While  jSoviet  conventional  force  capa- 
biliti^  have  certainly  diminished  due 
to  reoent  events  in  Eastern  Europe, 
their  jlong-range  attack  capabilities 
have  fot  declined  and,  in  fact,  have 
been  tonstantly  upgraded  with  new 
generaitions  of  delivery  systems. 

Besides  acting  as  a  safer  and  more  re- 
liable deterrent,  SDI  can  operate  as  an 
insuraiice  policy  against  accidental 
launcli  by  either  the  Soviets  or  even 
our  OM  n  nuclear  arsenals.  With  a  mini- 
mum multi-layer  protection  system, 
we  car  prevent  the  unauthorized  or  ac- 
cident! J  launch  of  a  boatlosul  of  sub- 
marin( -launched  ballistic  missiles,  a 
scenar  o  vividly  portrayed  in  Tom 
Clancs's  novel  "The  Hunt  for  Red  Oc- 
tober.' 

Perh  ipe  the  least  discussed  implica- 
tion o  SDI  is  that  it  will  lessen  the 
risk  fcjr  the  United  States  in  entering 
into  atfms  reduction  agreements.  Many 
expert*  believe  that  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  pursue  the  SDI  Program 
brought  the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining 
table,  [n  any  event,  SDI  and  particu- 
larly, ;he  Brilliant  Pebbles  component 
with  lis  dual  satellite  detection  capa- 
bilitiei ,  will  provide  insurance  against 
cheatii  ig  on  arms  control  treaties. 

The  safeguarding  of  arms  control 
treaties  is  an  issue  of  major  impor- 
tance. Senate  ratification  of  the  INF 
Treaty  concluded  an  historic  step  in 
arms  oontrol  and  SDI  will  allow  us  to 
continne  to  facilitate  the  negotiation 
of  future  strategic  arms  reductions.  I 
have  actively  participated  in  efforts  to 
reduce!  weaponry  with  visits  to  arms 
contro^  meetings  in  Geneva  in  1982, 
1983,  afid  1987.  I  also  have  participated 
extensively  in  the  debate  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  I  have  pressed  for  the  broad 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
which  I  have  concluded  to  be  the  cor- 
rect ligal  interpretation  and  also  in 
the  bei  t  interests  of  the  United  States. 

With  specific  regard  to  the  ABM 
Treaty,  DOD  Instruction  S-^100.72  es- 
tablishes general  instructions,  guide- 
lines, iind  procedures  for  ensuring  the 
continued  compliance  of  all  DOD  pro- 
grams with  existing  arms  control 
agreen  ents.  Ambassador  Cooper  has 
stated  that  the  GPALS  Program  is 
consistent  with  ABM  Treaty  terms  and 
that  all  SDI  field  tests  must  be  ap- 
proved through  the  DOD  compliance 
process.  Therefore,  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
not  at  Issue. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  both  Soviet  and 
American  interest  to  utilize  defensive 
mechaidsms  as  well  as  offensive  strate- 
gies, "fhe  proliferation  of  missiles  by 
Third  World  nations  make  it  impera- 
tive for  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  revise  strategic  thinking 
and  I  believe  the  Soviets  will  be  ame- 
nable tjo  a  new  approach  on  negotiating 
issues^lating  to  SDI. 

Anotier  important,  but  rarely  dis- 
cussed argimient  for  SDI  is  the  eco- 
nomic  benefits   derived   from   its   re- 
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search  anl  development.  In  the  last 
decade,  America  has  faced  growing 
competitidn  ftom  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  in  tlie  area  of  high  technologies 
and  industrialization.  No  doubt,  the 
competiti(n  for  innovation  and  world 
markets  willl  Increase  with  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity in  1992,  unification  of  Germany 
and  the  economic  entrepreneurshlp  of 
the  Japanese.  Like  the  space  program 
in  the  1960fs.  SDI  will  keep  America  on 
the  threshold  of  scientific  develop- 
ments and  help  contribute  to  the  res- 
toration qf  U.S.  supremacy  in  space. 
SDI  already  has  led  to  significant  spin- 
offs for  the  civil  economy  worth  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  manufac- 
turing appjlications,  particularly  in  the 
medical  fitld. 

The  question  always  arises  as  to 
whether  ot  not  we  can  afford  SDI.  The 
real  question  is,  can  we  afford  not  to 
develop  qost-effective  strategic  de- 
fenses?     ', 

The  reality  is  that  SDI  is  one  of  the 
most  coso-effective  defense  programs 
that  this  country  has  instituted.  Ac- 
cording t^  Gen.  Dan  Graham,  USA 
(Ret.),  former  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  GPALS  non- 
nuclear,  ijiulti  layered  system  can  be 
completed!  within  6  years  at  a  very  af- 
fordable cost  and  offer  a  highly  effec- 
tive defence  against  a  limited  strike 
launched  ftom  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  costj  for  heightened  development 
of  SDI  can  be  derived  from  a  static  de- 
fense budget  in  terms  of  military  off- 
sets. For  llnstance,  the  United  States 
can  acquii*  formidable  strategic  de- 
fenses for  less  money  than  the  Midget- 
man  missile.  The  GAO  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  Midgetman  Program  alone 
to  be  $60  billion  at  the  low  end  and  $100 
billion  at  the  high  end  alone.  If  we 
make  a  decision  to  fully  develop  SDI, 
we  will  ndt  need  to  procure  offensive 
weaponry  such  as  the  Midgetman.  The 
costs  we  will  save  by  reducing  our  de- 
pendencies on  repetitive  offensive  sys- 
tems will  Car  exceed  the  costs  of  devel- 
oping and  eventually  deploying  SDI. 

Contrars^  to  becoming  an  economic 
burden,  SDI  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  fiscajlly  responsible  defense  pro- 
gram we  pursue  because  it  allows  us  to 
cut  from  ao  many  other  areas  without 
creating  vtilnerabilities  in  our  strate- 
gic postur^. 

The  new  proposal  of  Global  Protec- 
tion Againbt  Limited  Strikes  [GPALS], 
which  includes  both  ground-based  and 
space-based  components  may  be  fielded 
for  a  cost  ^t  between  $30  to  $40  billion- 
requiring  approximately  2  percent  of 
the  defense  budget  for  several  years 
during  the  i)eriod  of  highest  spending. 
The  cost  for  CPALS  may  even  decrease 
as  our  ckpabilities  in  microcircuit 
technologies  continue  to  advance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reconsider 
the  importance  of  strategic  defenses 
and  to  support  the  President's  1992 
budget  prdposals  for  the  strategic  de- 
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fense  Initiative.  We  can't  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  let  the  Iraqs  of  this  world  hold 
the  world  hostage  with  the  threat  of 
missile  attacks.  President  Bush  stated 
at  the  outset  of  Desert  Storm  that 
America  will  not  fight  with  one  arm 
tied  behind  our  backs.  America  should 
not  defend  itself  with  one  arm  tied  be- 
hind its  back  either. 

We  owe  it  to  future  generations  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  remain  stable  and  protected  dur- 
ing these  dangerously  uncertain  times. 
SDI  is  our  hope  for  a  future  where  in- 
nocent civilian  populations  can  rest  at 
night  without  having  to  depend  on  gas 
masks,  bomb  shelters,  and  good  fortune 
to  keep  them  safe  from  the  effects  of 
missile  attack.  The  time  for  strategic 
defense  to  keep  us  safe  has  arrived. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
statement.  He  has  spent  many  long 
hours  in  intensive  study  on  this  ques- 
tion and  his  endorsement  of  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  this  amendment  I  find  to 
be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  firom  Virginia  for 
his  comment. 

I  would  add  one  more  comment,  and 
that  is  a  good  bit  of  what  Senator  War- 
ner seeks  to  accomplish  here  could  be 
accomplished  with  the  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  That  is  an 
issue  which  has  occupied  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  on  the  fioor  of 
this  body.  It  might  be  that  we  would 
return  to  any  analysis  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  because  it  is  my  legal  opinion, 
as  I  have  expressed  on  many  occasions 
on  this  floor  and  at  some  considerable 
length,  that  the  brosui  interpretation  is 
the  correct  interpretation;  that  the  ne- 
gotiating record  very  strongly  supports 
the  broad  interpretation  as  do  the 
practices  of  the  parties,  although  there 
are  some  evidentiary  base  in  the  nego- 
tiating record  to  the  contrary. 

But  it  may  well  be  that  if  we  would 
reaffirm  the  broad  interpretation, 
which  I  believe  the  Soviets  are  follow- 
ing, that  we  would  have  a  greater  lati- 
tude to  carry  on  experimentation 
which  Senator  Warner's  amendment 
seeks  to  achieve. 

It  was  my  thought,  when  the  Senate 
voted  in  favor  of  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, that  it  was  a  political  Judgment 
made  by  many  Senators  who  thought 
that  the  narrow  interpretation  would 
provide  greater  stability,  a  conclusion 
with  which  this  Senator  disagreed. 

But  on  the  legal  issue,  the  case  is 
very  strong,  I  would  submit.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  broad  interpretation  is 
the  correct  interpretation.  If  we  might 
revisit  that  at  another  time  it  may  be 
that  the  political  judgment  of  this 
body  would  now  favor  the  broad  inter- 
pretation as  a  way  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  Senator  Warner's  amend- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  broad  interpre- 
tation being  adopted  would  preclude  a 


reexamination  of  some  parts  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  So  I  wanted  to  add  that 
thought  as  well. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  interesting  point 
that  the  Senator  makes  about  the 
broad  and  narrow  interpretation— and 
he  well  knows  I  support  him  on— but 
would  he  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  the  Nunn  substitute 
that  was  offered  to  the  Warner  amend- 
ment begs  the  question  entirely  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do.  I  hate  to  do  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  not 
on  the  floor. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  here,  so  it  is  not  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  wishes  to  em- 
phasize is  that  throughout  the  debates 
on  the  strategic  defense  initiative  what 
Senator  Warner  has  tried  to  do  has  es- 
sentially been  a  question  denied  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  is  whether  the  treaty, 
under  either  interpretation,  serves  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Would  the  Senator— and  I  know  he 
knows  this  well— agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  that  virtually  the 
only  thing  now  that  threatens  Ameri- 
cans and  our  allies  essentially  in  the 
world  today  are  the  Soviet  ballistic 
missiles  as  well  as  Third  World  country 
ballistic  missiles? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do  agree  with  my 
colleagues  from  Wyoming  about  the 
threat  both  from  the  Soviets  and  from 
Third  World  countries.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  today  does  not 
serve  the  interest  of  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ABM 
Treaty  was  entered  into  in  1972  and  a 
great  deal  has  occurred.  I  think  that  it 
is  important  that  we  take  this  question 
up  with  the  Soviets  as  to  what  are  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  contrasted  with  the 
threat  of  ballistic  missiles  from  Third 
World  countries,  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  has  put 
as  part  of  his  question. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Would  the  Senator 
then  also  agree  that  treaties  of  any 
kind,  but  the  ABM  Treaty  in  particu- 
lar, allow  a  nation  to  operate  in  what 
it  perceives  to  be  its  own  national  in- 
terest, its  own  national  security? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  agree  with 
that.  All  treaties  are  devised  and  na- 
tions enter  into  them  freely  as  a  con- 
tractual form  in  their  own  best  na- 
tional interest,  just  as  any  party  to 
any  contract  enters  into  that  agree- 
ment for  his  or  her  own  best  interest  or 
national  interest. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  So  then  it  would  not 
be  untoward  for  the  American  people 
to  have  a  debate  as  to  what  constituted 
their  own  national  interest,  whether 
remaining  under  the  constraints  and 
terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  under  either 


interpretation  or  to  exercise  their  op- 
tion to  avail  themselves  of  technology 
which  could  provide  for  their  protec- 
tion to  the  only  basic  threat  to  their 
national  security  that  remains. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well.  I  do  agree  with 
the  statement  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming,  and  that  is  the  thrust 
of  Senator  Warner's  amendment,  that 
it  is  time  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  this 
entire  picture.  We  have  seen  a  great 
deal  happen  in  the  gulf  with  missiles 
and  defensive  missile  technology.  I 
started  to  say  that  it  may  be  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  may  no  longer  be  in  the 
interest  of  either  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  because  of  Third 
World  threats  or  it  may  be  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  no  longer  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  whatever  the 
Soviet  Union  may  have  in  mind.  By  the 
expressed  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  ei- 
ther country  can  abrogate  it,  withdraw 
from  it,  on  6  months'  notice.  So  that 
paramount  national  interest  is  always 
a  reason  for  abrogating  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty, but  it  is  time  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  this  very  important  subject. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  So  that  a  nation 
founded  on  and  functioning  under  de- 
mocracy ought  not  to  fear  debate  on 
its  own  national  interest.  It  ought  not 
to  try  to  slide  out  from  under  that  de- 
bate but  to  present  it  to  the  American 
people  as  to  what  their  options  are. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think,  said  quite 
correctly  that  when  the  American  peo- 
ple heard  it  on  the  village  greens  that 
they  would  rise  up  in  support  of  their 
own  national  interest.  Neither  of  us 
can  predict  what  the  people  will  do.  but 
each  of  us  can  predict — and  I  think  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming— that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  public  to  make  a  choice  over  an 
issue  that  has  not  been  presented  to 
them. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  agree. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
seeking  recognition  in  my  own  right. 

One  of  the  historic  problems  that  we 
have  had  in  the  issue  of  the  strategic 
defenses  of  the  United  States,  strategic 
defense  initiative,  however  it  has  been 
characterized,  has  been  that  the  ques- 
tion has  always  been  phrased  in  such  a 
way  that  those  who  voted  for  it  say  I 
am  for  SDI.  but  I  am  for  living  under 
the  treaty. 

Richard  Russell,  the  great  military 
mind  that  for  years  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  made  the  observation  dur- 
ing the  ABM  Treaty  debate  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  nation  to  do  two 
things  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the 
same  time,  to  arm  while  disarming,  to 
disarm  while  arming;  and  that  the 
choices  had  to  be  made  clear. 
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The  problem  we  have  always  had  is 
we  have  been  able  to  hide  from  the 
American  people  the  options  they  may 
have  ha4-  We  have  laid  down  things:  "I 
am  for  research,  but  I  am  for  the  trea- 
ty." President  Reagan  even  made  the 
grievous  error  of  saying  he  wanted  to 
construct  this  national  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles  while  complying  with 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  suggest  to  everyone  that  was  never 
possible.  The  essence  of  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty is  that  we  leave  ourselves  vulnerable 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  the  theory  and  the  essence  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  that  we 
would  allow,  in  fact  insist,  that  our  Na- 
tion remain  vulnerable  to  the  military 
threats,  strategic  threats,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  they  would  only  just  do  the 
same  thing  on  their  side. 

Over  the  course  of  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  seen  the  Soviet  Union 
build  what  has  been  called  the  basis  of 
a  nationwide  ABM  capability.  The  CIA 
has  never  been  quite  willing  to  say 
that  was  what  was  happening,  but  each 
year  in  their  brieHngs  they  would  say 
they  may  be  building  the  elements  of  a 
national  defense,  clearly  outlawed  by 
the  treaty. 

Unwilling  to  say  that  they  were,  we 
kind  of  begged  that  question,  too,  imtil 
Anally  the  Soviets  answered  it  for  us 
when  they  themselves  declared  that 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  was  a  violation 
and,  indeed,  its  punwse  was  to  be  not  a 
space  vehicle  surveillance  thing  but,  in 
fact,  joining  the  ring  of  phased  array 
radars  which,  coupled  with  the  produc- 
tion— which  is  not  prohibited  under  the 
treaty — of  the  flat  twin  engagement 
radar,  you  began  to  see  what  they 
could  do  is  in  a  matter  of  a  very  short 
period  of  time  conduct  a  defense 
against  the  missiles  we  had  while  we 
maintained  ourselves  at  a  level  of  in- 
competency and  self-denial  of  Amer- 
ican technology. 

If  the  gulf  war  showed  us  anything  at 
all,  it  showed  us  that  missiles,  even  in- 
competent ones  like  the  Scud,  are  a 
terrifying  thing;  and  it  showed  us  a  de- 
fense against  those  missiles,  even  an 
Incompetent  one,  as  the  Patriot  was— 
which  is  designed  as  an  air  defense  mis- 
sile, not  a  tactical  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense—it is  a  whole  lot  better  than  no 
defense  at  all. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  this 
Senator  that  this  Congress  would 
refuse  to  address  even  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  Americans  are  entitled 
to  a  defense  that  we  provided  to  the 
Saudis  and  provided  to  the  Israelis, 
against  the  very  real  threats  that  re- 
main. 

The  only  real  threats  that  remain  to 
the  American  Nation  are  Soviet  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  Their 
ground  army  is  no  longer  a  threat. 
They  are  not  going  to  come  across  the 
seas  and  invade  America.  They  are 
probably  not  going  to  come  across  the 
land  mass  and,  any  longer,  invade  Eu- 


rope. I  But  their  missiles  threaten  the 
safety  and  lives  of  Americans.  And 
Amencans  now  know  you  can  hit  a  bul- 
let with  a  bullet,  even  if  that  bullet 
was  designed  to  hit  an  airplane. 

Americans  now  know  the  technology 
is  not  star  wars,  but  in  hand,  Ameri- 
cans ^hould  now  be  aware  this  Congress 
is,  at  this  moment  in  time,  refusing  to 
answ<  r  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  t  le  technology  that  this  country 
leads  the  world  in  ought  to  be  available 
for  tl  eir  safety  and  the  well-being  of 
this  I  ation. 

Tlu  t  is  the  basis  of  the  Warner  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  to  duck  the  issue  as  to 
whicl  kinds,  ground-based,  or  space- 
based^  or  other  kinds  of  things.  It  is  to 
address  the  issue  whether  or  not  this 
countty  is  best  served  by  remaining 
undeij  the  terms  and  requirements  of 
the  A^M  Treaty. 

It  IB  not  a  question  of  being  for  re- 
searcti  or  against  research,  which  al- 
ways Isegged  the  question  of  protection. 
It  is  b,  question  of  what  is  in  the  na- 
tiona  interest  of  Americans. 

Thi !  Senator  says  the  technology  we 
posse  >s  that  protects  us  ought  to  be 
availi  ,ble  to  every  city  and  town  and 
militi  try  installation  and  military 
funct  on  this  country  has.  It  ought  to 
be  available  to  those  of  our  allies.  It 
cann<  t  be  available  to  our  allies  in  any 
funct  onal  way  unless  it  is  also  space- 
based 

So  t  is  not  a  question  of  broad  inter- 
preta  ;ions  or  narrow  interpretations. 
It  is  El  question  of  what  is  in  the  na- 
tiona  interests  of  American  survival 
again  st  the  one  military  element  that 
fundamentally  threatens  this  Nation: 
Sovlejt  nuclear  ballistic  missiles  as  well 
as  those  rising  Third  World  threats 
that  Continue  to  exist. 

It  ik  a  very  simple  question.  It  is  so 
simp]  s,  that  is  why  we  are  being  denied 
the  o  >portmiity  to  vote  on  it.  The  sub- 
stitul  e  is  simply  another  confusion  of 
an  ist  iue.  It  says,  yes,  I  am  for  defense 
so  loi  ig  as  you  do  not  make  them  com- 
peten  t.  It  sajrs  I  am  for  defenses  so  long 
as  you  make  them  only  ground-based.  I 
am  far  defenses  as  long  as  only  making 
them  ground-based  they  are  so  expen- 
sive we  will  not  be  able  to  share  that 
technology  with  allies. 

But!  it  does  not  ever  get  to  the  ques- 
tion Eis  to  whether  or  not  American 
technology  ought  to  be  available  for 
the  airvival  of  the  American  people. 
Thatjis  fundamentally  what  is  at  issue 
in  tie  Warner  question.  I  suggest, 
though  it  has  been  taken  down — al- 
though the  majority  leader  has  said  we 
will  lot  have  such  a  vote  on  it — that 
issue  I  will  come  back  and  come  back 
until  ithls  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to 
express  itself  up  or  down  as  to  what  is 
in  th«  national  interests  of  the  survival 
of  out  people. 

Yo4  cannot  get  it  by  plajring  with 
phas^  of  an  incomplete  deployment. 
You  iiannot  get  it  by  sajring  I  am  for 
resea'ch  but  within  the  treaty.  You 
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cannot  g<  t  it  by  sasrlng  I  am  for  arming 
while  diiiarming  or  disarming  while 
arming.  Sfou  can  only  get  that  fvm- 
damental  question  answered  by  saying. 
Is  it  in  pur  national  interest  to  con- 
tinue, toj  abide  by  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  ori  are  we,  as  a  people,  entitled 
to  the  aefense  that  American  tech- 
nology demonstrably  is  able  to  deliver 
to  us  no^ 

Those  who  witnessed  the  defense 
against  jthat  incompetent  but  dan- 
gerous and  terrifying  Scud  can  only 
imagine  [what  a  defense  against  the 
more  competent,  the  more  accurate, 
the  more  deadly,  the  more  numerous 
Soviet  ballistic  missiles  might  be.  I  say 
it  again:  Americans  are  entitled  to 
hear  thai  debate.  They  are  entitled  to 
see  how  we  choose  on  that.  That  is 
locracy  is  about.  Democracy 
tut  ducking  the  issue, 
see  this  thing  come  back 
ive  a  chance  to  express  our- 
tcause  I  believe  the  people 
)f  us  represent  are  entitled  to 
it  the  issue  is,  what  the  two 
I  do  not  deny  there  is  an- 
We  shall  hear  it.  But  these 
sides  ougfit  to  be  weighed  in  the  arena 
of  democracy  and  the  decision  ought  to 
be  made  in  front  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand thi.t  the  Warner  amendment  has 
been  witl  idrawn  and  that  there  will  not 
be  a  vot<  on  this  matter  today.  I  will 
proceed,  nonetheless,  to  express  my 
views  on  the  Warner  amendment  and 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
firom  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn].  I  want  to  ex- 
press for  the  record  my  strong  support 
for  the  Warner  amendment  and  my  dis- 
appointnient  that  we  were  unable  to 
complete!  the  debate.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  complete 
statement  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  appropriate  place. 

Stated  j  simply,  the  Warner  amend- 
ment would  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  develop  and  prepare  for  deploy- 
ment a  tystem  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  American  Forces  from  bal- 
listic missile  attack.  In  passing  this 
amendment,  the  Congress  would  have 
endorsed  the  view  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant tlo  defend  U.S.  citizens  and  al- 
lies than  to  remain  bound  by  the  exist- 
ing term4  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

It  has  peen  argued  that  the  Warner 
amendment  is  unnecessary  and  ill- 
timed.  Nothing  could  be  further  firom 
the  truth.  Most  Americans  do  not  even 
realize  that  the  United  States  is  bound 
by  treaty  to  a  mutual  suicide  pact  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  most  would  be 
shocked  ifi  learn  that  we  are  prohibited 
from  test;ing  and  deploying  many  tjrpes 
of  technologies  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
defend  against  attacking  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Th^  American  people  have  wit- 
nessed t^e  reality  and  the  horror  of 
missile  attacks  in  the  war 
They  now  have  a  right  to 
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know  the  other  half  of  the  story:  that 
the  United  States  is  restrained  by  an 
outdated  treaty  from  deploying  many 
of  the  most  promising  missile  defense 
technologies. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  War- 
ner amendment  somehow  would  imder- 
mine  our  negotiators  at  the  defense 
and  space  talks  in  Geneva.  Again, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  If  anything,  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  strengthen  the 
American  position  at  these  talks.  The 
Warner  amendment  would  convey  the 
message  that,  if  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  agree  to  mod- 
ify the  ABM  Treaty  within  20  years,  it 
is  in  the  American  national  interest  to 
unilaterally  proceed  with  development 
and  testing  of  a  strategic  defense  sys- 
tem to  protect  the  American  people. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  would  send 
a  clear  signal  to  the  Soviet  negotiators 
at  the  defense  and  space  talks,  which 
have  been  going  on  since  1985,  that 
they  have  2  years  to  come  up  with  a 
mutually  acceptable  solution,  but  that 
if  agreement  is  not  reached  the  United 
States  will  unilaterally  move  beyond 
the  existing  limitations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  Bush  administration  also  strong- 
ly endorses  the  Warner  amendment.  In 
a  letter  written  to  Senator  Warner, 
the  National  Security  Advisor,  Brent 
Scowcroft,  stated: 

The  administration  strongrly  supports  your 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  on  missile 
defenses.  I  believe  it  will  send  an  unmistak- 
able signal  of  our  determination  to  proceed 
with  ballistic  missile  defenses  that  enhance 
our  national  security. 

Since  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the 
deployment  of  a  territorial  strategic 
defense  system  for  the  United  States— 
which  is  precisely  the  goal  of  the  SDI 
Program— it  has  been  clear  for  several 
years  that  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
eventiully  need  to  be  amended  or  abro- 
gated. I  believe  we  should  regard  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  a  living  document  that 
was  intended  to  be  amended  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  Article  XIV  ex- 
plicitly provides  for  proposed  amend- 
ments and  article  XV  includes  provi- 
sions for  withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

If  the  United  States  decides  that  a 
nationwide  strategic  defense  system  is 
in  the  national  interest,  there  are  cer- 
tainly appropriate  legal  avenues  for 
amendment  or  withdrawal  from  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Therefore,  the  debate 
over  the  Warner  amendment  should  not 
be  about  violating  or  unilaterally  abro- 
gating the  treaty,  but  about  whether  a 
system  to  defend  American  citizens 
and  fMends  firom  ballistic  missile  at- 
tack is  in  the  national  interest. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  would  not 
commit  the  Congress  to  any  particular 
SDI  architecture  or  technology.  The 
President  will  still  need  to  make  a 
depolyment  decision  and  come  to  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  proceed  with 


procurement  of  a  strategic  defense  sys- 
tem. The  Warner  amendment  merely 
encourages  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  remove  certain  obstacles  to  the  im- 
plementation of  an  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  SDI  Program. 

Opix)nents  of  the  Warner  amendment 
have  suggested  that  the  SDI  Program 
is  inconsistent  with  President  Bush's 
direction  to  refocus  SDI  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  limited  strikes,  what- 
ever their  source.  The  implication  is 
that  the  strategic  defense  initiative  or- 
ganization is  freelancing.  Not  only  is 
this  entirely  false,  but  it  is  actually 
the  supporters  of  the  Nunn  substitute 
amendment  themselves  who  are  free- 
lancing. The  Warner  amendment  mere- 
ly expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on 
whether  the  ABM  Treaty  continues  to 
serve  the  national  interest.  The  Nunn 
amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  actu- 
ally would  force  SDIO  to  cut  back  on 
certain  promising  technologies,  espe- 
cially Brilliant  Pebbles.  The  GPALS 
Program  is  the  President's  refocused 
SDI  Program — unfortunately,  passage 
of  the  Nunn  amendment  would  pre- 
clude the  deployment  of  GPALS  and 
undermine  President  Bush's  goal. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  merits  of  going  beyond  current 
ABM  Treaty  limitations,  one  needs  to 
look  back  at  what  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
originally  intended  to  achieve  and 
what  premises  and  assumptions  it  was 
based  upon. 

Reduced  to  its  most  basic  form,  the 
purpose  of  the  ABM  Treaty  was  to  cod- 
ify the  strategic  philosophy  known  as 
"mutual  assured  destruction,"  or 
MAD.  According  to  the  theory,  if  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  mutually  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
attack,  a  stable  state  of  deterrence 
would  prevail  and  offensive  arms  re- 
ductions would  naturally  follow.  For 
MAD  to  succeed,  both  sides  had  to  ac- 
cept a  state  of  permanent  viilnerability 
and  neither  side  could  build  offensive 
missile  forces  capable  of  attacking  the 
retaliatory  forces  of  the  other.  Al- 
though defending  one's  own  retaliatory 
forces  wcus  not  logically  inconsistent 
with  MAD,  by  the  late  1960's,  when  the 
SALT  talks  were  underway,  it  had  be- 
come almost  axiomatic  in  the  United 
States  to  assume  that  any  type  of  bal- 
listic missile  defense  was  destabilizing. 

For  those  who  embraced  the  deter- 
rence theory  of  mutual  vulnerability, 
the  ABM  Treaty  was  the  crowning  suc- 
cess of  arms  control.  Judging  by  what 
I've  heard  here  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
the  last  day  or  so,  it's  clear  that  mu- 
tual assured  destruction  remains  alive 
and  well  in  the  Senate. 

Ironically,  as  soon  as  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty was  signed  and  ratified  in  1972,  the 
logic  structure  of  MAD  began  to  crum- 
ble. The  single  most  devastating  blow 
to  this  theory  of  deterrence  and  eu-ms 
control  was  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
never  accepted  it.  No  sooner  was  the 
ink  dry  on  the  treaty  than  the  Soviets 


commenced  the  most  massive  and  sus- 
tained buildup  of  multiple-warhead 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  in 
history,  which  interestingly  enough 
continues  to  this  day. 

Moreover,  although  supposedly  re- 
strained from  deploying  a  territorial 
ABM  system,  the  Soviets  continued  to 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  strategic  de- 
fensive forces  of  all  kinds,  including 
those  that  violated  or  circumvented 
the  intent  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  These 
developments  were  consistent  with  So- 
viet military  doctrine,  which  empha- 
sized damage  limitation,  not  mutual 
vulnerability. 

Soviet  rejection  of  MAD  was  recog- 
nized in  most  official  United  States 
quarters  during  the  1970's,  although 
some  American  proponents  of  MAD 
continue  to  deny  this  even  today.  Iron- 
ically, while  U.S.  strategic  policy  and 
planning  began  to  move  away  from 
MAD  in  the  1970's,  the  ABM  Treaty 
somehow  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
sacred,  even  though  its  logical  and 
philosophical  essence  had  been  discred- 
ited and  all  but  discarded.  To  under- 
stand this  apparent  contradiction,  one 
must  realize  the  extent  to  which  arms 
control  has  become  an  end  in  and  of  it- 
self, not  merely  as  a  means  to  some 
positive  outcome.  The  ABM  Treaty  has 
become  a  ssmibolic  entity  no  longer 
connected  to  its  original  purpose. 

The  argument  that  we  should  not 
tamper  with  the  ABM  Treaty  is  baaed 
primarily  on  two  assimiptions,  both  of 
which  are  firmly  grounded  in  the  the- 
ory of  MAD.  First,  that  deploying  stra- 
tegic defenses  will  only  fuel  an  arms 
race,  leading  the  Soviets  and  presum- 
ably other  countries  to  simply  add 
many  more  offensive  missiles.  Second, 
that  ballistic  missile  defenses  would  be 
destabilizing — that  they  would  erode 
deterrence  and  create  incentives  to 
strike  first  in  a  crisis.  Let  me  briefly 
address  these  two  assumptions  in  light 
of  our  historical  experience  and  the 
President's  recent  proposal  to  refocus 
SDI  to  provide  "global  protection 
against  limited  strikes,"  the  so-called 
GPALS  Program. 

During  the  early  1970's,  the  arms  con- 
trol case  against  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses was  logrical,  if  untested  against 
reality.  There  was  reason  to  believe  re- 
ductions in  defensive  forces  could  lead 
to  reductions  in  strategic  offensive 
forces.  Developments  since  then,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  this  arms  control 
case  against  missile  defense  has  been 
mistaken. 

By  the  early  1980'b  it  was  clear  that, 
while  the  ABM  Treaty  precluded  any 
serious  strategic  missile  defenses,  it 
could  not  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  So- 
viet buildup  of  offensive  ballistic  mis- 
siles, as  had  been  predicted  by  those 
who  pressed  for  the  ABM  Treaty  during 
its  negotiation  and  ratification. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  sununed  up  our  experience  with 
regard  to  Soviet  offensive  arms  racing 
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following  the  ABM  Treaty  by  stating: 
"when  we  build,  they  build;  when  we 
stop  building,  they  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  build."  We  now  know  that  the 
Soviet  buildup  of  the  1970's  and  1980'8 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  defense  driven 
arms  race  dynamic. 

Also  in  the  1960's,  prominent  Amer- 
ican critics  of  missile  defense  ques- 
tioned the  upgrading  of  the  Patriot  to 
provide  it  with  an  antimissile  capabil- 
ity—the capability  now  applauded  by 
all.  This  reluctance  stemmed  from  the 
same  arms  control  case  against  missile 
defense:  wouldn't  the  provision  of  an 
antltactical  missile  defense  capability 
disrupt  the  prospective  elimination  of 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
[INF]?  The  Soviets,  according  to  this 
argument,  would  be  compelled  to  main- 
tain or  increase  their  offensive  capa- 
bilities in  order  to  overcome  United 
States  defenses.  In  addition,  strong 
claims  were  made  that  upgrading  the 
Patriot  would  destroy  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty—presumably because  it  would  blur 
the  distinction  between  permitted 
antltactical  missile  defenses  and  pro- 
hibited strategic  missile  defenses. 

Contrary  to  this  prediction,  the  INF 
Treaty  went  forward  without  a  hitch 
and  the  Soviets  have  continued  to  show 
interest  in  eliminating  other  classes  of 
offensive  weapons.  Not  only  did  Patri- 
ot's upgrade  to  an  antltactical  missile 
defense  system  not  destroy  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  undermine  offensive  arms 
control,  as  some  wrongly  argued,  but 
Soviet  officials  have  recently  endorsed 
the  use  of  Patriot  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Scud  missiles  In  the  gulf  war. 

The  second  principal  argument  why 
we  should  not  disturb  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  that  deploying  strategic  defenses 
would  erode  deterrence  and  cause  stra- 
tegic insUbility.  The  underlying 
premise  here  is  that  a  United  States 
nationwide  missile  defense  will  lead 
the  Soviets  to  question  the  effective- 
ness of  their  retaliatory  capability.  In 
other  words,  the  Soviets  would  fear 
that  a  United  States  missile  defense 
system  would  be  used  to  shield  an 
American  first  strike,  hence  they 
would  be  under  greater  pressure  to 
strike  first  in  a  crisis. 

This  view  was  worth  debating  when 
SDI  was  focused  on  deploying  a  highly 
effective  defense  against  a  massive  So- 
viet attack.  Today,  with  the  GPALS 
configuration  oriented  toward  defense 
against  limited  strikes,  this  argvmient 
is  no  longer  relevant.  To  the  extent 
that  GPALS  is  designed  to  defend 
against  a  Soviet  threat,  it  would  not 
significantly  erode  Soviet  retaliatory 
capabilities— hence  it  could  not  in- 
creaM  Soviet  incentives  to  preempt  in 
a  crisis.  In  fact,  given  the  instability  of 
the  Soviet  domestic  scene,  the  Soviet 
leadership  should  welcome  the  knowl- 
edge that  an  accidental  or  unauthor- 
ized launch  from  their  territory  would 
not  cause  the  United  States  to  retall- 
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ate.  i  A  such,  GPALS  will  be  highly  sta- 
bllizi  ig. 

Thi  s  Is  not  to  say  that  GPALS  will 
not  I]  9  a  factor  in  the  deterrence  equa- 
tion. Since  even  limited  ballistic  mis- 
sile (  efense  protection  of  U.S.  retalia- 
tory forces  can  enhance  their  surviv- 
ability. GPALS  will  strengthen  deter- 
rencejwlthout  adding  first  strike  incen- 
tives :for  either  side.  Even  the  most  ar- 
dent !  believers  in  mutual  assured  de- 
struction should  support  a  limited  de- 
fense that  will  reduce  the  vulnerability 
of  U.  J.  strategic  forces.  GPALS  would 
not  u  adermine  Soviet  retaliatory  cai>a- 
biliti  )s,  yet  limited  defenses  would  cre- 
ate a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the 
mind  of  any  prospective  attacker  who 
must  assume  that  some  U.S.  retalia- 
tory :  brces  will  survive  his  first  strike. 
HencK,  GPALS  would  dampen  first 
strlki  I  incentives  without  eroding  Unit- 
ed States  and  Soviet  confidence  in  de- 
terrei  ice. 

GP,  OjS  will  also  be  stabilizing  on  the 
level  of  multilateral  relations.  The 
trend!  in  the  Third  World  is  clearly  to- 
ward longer  range  and  more  accurate 
balliitic  missiles  in  the  hands  of  in- 
creaa  ng  numbers  of  unpredictable 
leade  -s.  This  emerging  situation  has 
led  C  larles  Krauthammer  to  character- 
ize t  le  post-cold-war  environment  as 
"the  era  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion.' '  Krauthammer  could  well  be  cor- 
rect n  stating  that  "the  proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
their  means  of  delivery  will  constitute 
the  g>^atest  single  threat  to  world  se- 
curity for  the  rest  of  our  lives."  One 
thin^  seems  certain:  the  United  States 
will  not  remain  a  sanctuary  forever. 

It  Ip  clear  that  the  two  standard  ar- 
gum«its  for  not  modifying  the  ABM 
Treatjy — that  doing  so  would  cause  an 
armslrace  and/or  create  strategic  insta- 
bilitj|— have  not  met  the  test  of  time 
and  tre  now  largely  irrelevant  in  the 
contaxt  of  GPALS. 

It  Is  also  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  ARM  Treaty  will  need 
to  bei  modified  to  accommodate  missile 
defenfae  deployments.  We  are  currently 
perndtted  to  deploy  unlimited  theater 
nUssfle  defenses  and  up  to  100  groimd- 
baseq  strategic  defense  interceptors  at 
one  site  in  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
natelv,  100  interceptors  will  not  pro- 
vide {effective  coverage  of  the  United 
Statfls.  It  would  be  an  irony  indeed  if 
we  wpre  permitted  to  deploy  a  robust 
defen^  overseas  but  were  denied  a 
simlllu*  degree  of  protection  for  Amer- 
ican iitizens  at  home. 

Mrj  President,  the  case  for  deploying 
a  U.S.  missile  defense  system  has  been 
strengthened  by  our  experience  in  the 
gulf  war.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
lesso^  we  can  learn  is  that  deterrence 
as  w^  have  defined  it  in  the  United 
Statas  over  the  last  45  years  can  and 
will  freak  down,  even  when  backed  up 
by  a  nuclear  guarsuitee.  The  United 
Statas-Soviet  model  of  deterrence 
baseq  on  the  threat  of  nuclear  retalia- 
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tlon  ma]'  be  virtually  inapplicable  in 
dealing  v  ith  the  emerging  Third  World 
missile  tlireat.  As  President  Bush  put 
it: 

Thank  dod  that  when  the  Scuda  came  the 
people  of  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
brave  foroes  of  our  coalition  had  more  to 
protect  th^lr  lives  than  some  abstract  theory 
of  deterreitce. 

This  Idads  to  the  conclusion,  which 
should  be  rather  obvious  to  anyone 
who  watched  the  news  coverage  of  the 
g\ilf  w£Lr,i  that  even  an  Imperfect  ballis- 
tic missi:  e  defense  is  better  than  no  de- 
fense at  all.  Some  have  argued,  how- 
ever, thab  an  imperfect  defense  is  only 
valuable  against  conventionally  armed 
missiles,  that  if  nuclear  weapons  are 
involved  even  a  single  failure  to  inter- 
cept an  ncoming  missile  could  result 
in  massive  destruction. 

This  standard  antl-SDI  argument 
misses  the  basic  point  that  every  suc- 
cessful missile  interception  saves  lives, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  if  nu- 
clear weapons  are  involved.  Can  anyone 
seriously  argue  that,  since  there  is  al- 
ways a  dmnce  that  a  missile  will  get 
through.Jwe  should  not  even  try  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  only  alternative,  unfortu- 
nately, is  to  rely  solely  on  deterrence, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  like  assum- 
ing that  I  leaders  like  Saddam  Hussein 
will  be  reasonable  and  rational  actors. 
Would  anyone  have  recommended  that 
we  not  tise  the  Patriot  if  Saddam's 
Scud  mi*iles  were  armed  with  nuclear 
warheads?  If  anything,  we  would  have 
been  even  more  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  intercepting  and  destrojring  incom- 
ing mlssues. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Patriot 
was  not  (Completely  successful  in  inter- 
cepting incoming  Scud  missiles.  Rath- 
er than  Concluding  that  ballistic  mis- 
sile defe^ise  is  not  reliable,  however, 
the  lesson  we  should  draw  from  the  Pa- 
triot's limitations  is  that  additional 
ballistic  missile  defense  capabilities 
are  needed  to  handle  the  emerging 
threat,  ftr  deploying  a  multilayer  thea- 
ter and  if.S.  defense  system,  to  Include 
overlapping  space-based  defenses,  we 
will  be  more  capable  of  defending 
against  [advanced  threats,  including 
long-range  missiles  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

The  gujf  war  also  taught  us  how  dif- 
ficult it  lis  to  destroy  mobile  missiles 
on  the  ground.  Despite  the  use  of  mas- 
sive airp<)wer,  coalition  forces  were  un- 
able to  tloroughly  suppress  Iraq's  Scud 
lavmchin^  capability.  This  has  major 
implications  for  SDI,  not  only  for  deal- 
ing with  the  emerging  Third  World 
threat  but  also  for  balancing  Soviet 
strateglcl  forces,  which  Include  the 
largest  and  most  potent  mobile  missile 
force  in  the  world. 

We  have  also  learned  that  providing 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles  serves 
important  political  functions.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended a  piuclear  guarantee  over  allies, 
partlcula  rly  in  Europe.  While  this  form 
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of  extended  deterrence  will  remain  im- 
portant, its  credibility  is  increasingly 
open  to  question.  Elxtended  deterrence 
will,  therefore,  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  extended  missile  defense 
protection.  While  important,  rapidly 
deployable  theater  missile  defenses 
will  probably  be  insufflcent,  since  fu- 
ture crises  are  not  likely  to  unfold  as 
slowly  as  the  conflict  with  Iraq  did. 
Space-based  defenses  will  be  needed 
since  they  would  be  in  place,  ready  to 
respond  to  a  surprise  attack  pending 
the  arrival  of  theater  defenses. 

In  the  case  of  the  gulf  war,  the  reas- 
suring function  of  the  Patriot  was  an 
important  factor  in  Israel's  decision 
not  to  promptly  retaliate  against 
Iraq's  missile  attacks.  A  similar  tjrpe 
of  defensive  guarantee  extended  to  al- 
lies around  the  world  can  have  an  im- 
portant stablizing  effect  in  future  con- 
flicts. U.S.  extended  missile  defense 
protection  can  also  play  a  critical  role 
in  cementing  and  bolstering  existing 
and  future  alliances  and  bilateral  rela- 
tionships. 

An  extended  missile  defense  guaran- 
tee would  also  dami>en  incentives  for 
missile  proliferation  by  reducing  the 
utility  of  ballistic  missiles.  Countries 
considering  adding  such  missiles  to 
their  military  inventories  may  look  at 
the  gulf  war  as  an  example  of  how  inef- 
fective such  systems  can  be.  The  more 
effective  the  United  States  becomes  in 
extending  missile  defense  coverage,  the 
lower  will  be  Third  World  incentives  to 
seek  a  ballistic  missile  capability. 

Taken  together,  these  findings  argue 
strongly  for  proceeding  with  SDI  along 
the  course  envisioned  in  the  GPALS 
Program.  The  success  of  the  Patriot  in 
the  gulf  war  proves  that  ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses  work  and  are  a  worth- 
while investment.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  itself  to  be  de- 
fended against  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  disregard 
the  growing  threat  of  ballistic  missile 
proliferation,  mutual  vulnerability  is 
no  longer  an  appropriate  strategric  the- 
ory to  guide  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. Mutual  assured  destruction,  and 
the  ABM  Treaty  which  embodied  it,  are 
relics  of  the  cold  war.  Neither  are  fit- 
ting for  the  type  of  relationship  we 
seek  to  build  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
point  was  emphasized  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  Edward  Rowny,  the  former  chief 
U.S.  START  negotiator.  According  to 
Rowny: 

We  most  reco^lze  that  the  search  for  sta- 
bility may  Include  agreements  totally  unlike 
past  arms  control  agreements.  The  most  im- 
portant test  case  will  be  In  the  area  of  stra- 
tegic defense.  Survivable,  effective  strategic 
defenses  can  help  create  a  strategic  balance 
more  In  consonance  with  improved  political 
relations.  Agreeing  to  get  beyond  the  once 
useful,  but  now  obsolescent,  mindset  of  the 
AMR  treaty  Is  the  single  biggest  test  of 
change  in  the  U.S.-Soviet  strategic  relation- 
ship. 


Within  the  context  improving  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  strategic  de- 
fenses will  be  a  key  element  in  the 
arms  control  process.  ContrsuTr  to  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty, strategic  defensive  forces  should 
not  undermine  offensive  arms  control. 
In  fact,  they  may  actually  facilitate 
progress  with  START  by  serving  as 
confidence  building  measures. 

As  offensive  reductions  take  place, 
strategic  defenses  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  deterrence  strong.  As  the  number 
of  potential  targets  in  the  United 
States  is  reduced,  especially  if  the 
United  States  abandons  mobility  for 
its  ICBM  force,  a  strategic  defense  sys- 
tem will  be  necessary  to  keep  first 
strike  incentives  low.  Space-based 
interceptors  such  as  Brilliant  Pebbles 
will  also  provide  incentives  for  the 
sides  to  move  away  from  emphasis  on 
multiple-warhead  ICBM's.  Without  a 
United  States  capability  to  attack 
multiple-warhead  ballistic  missiles  in 
their  boost  phase,  the  Soviets  will  have 
little  incentive  to  abandon  their  cur- 
rent emphasis  on  heavy  multiple-war- 
head ICBM's. 

A  United  States  strategic  defense 
system  would  also  reduce  concerns 
about  the  Soviet  mobile  ICBM  force. 
Since  verification  of  a  mobile  ICBM 
force  is  extremely  difficult.  United 
States  defenses  could  serve  to  guard 
against  cheating.  All  in  all,  without  a 
strategic  defense  sjrstem,  it  will  be 
more  risky  to  pursue  deep  cuts  in  of- 
fensive arms.  Thus,  contrary  to  the 
logic  of  MAD,  ballistic  missile  defenses 
may  actually  contribute  to  progress  in 
arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the 
floor,  I  feel  compelled  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  other  arguments  raised  by 
proponents  of  the  Nunn  substitute 
amendment. 

First  of  all,  let  there  be  no  doiubt, 
while  the  Nunn  amendment  claims  to 
favor  near-term  SDI  technologies  and 
foster  balance  in  the  SDI  Program,  it 
actually  would  disrupt  a  very  carefully 
constructed  and  well-balanced  SDI  Pro- 
gram. The  accusation  has  been  made 
that  the  strategic  defense  initiative  or- 
ganization is  somehow  out  of  step  with 
the  President's  direction  to  refocus  the 
SDI  Program  to  provide  global  protec- 
tion against  limited  strikes.  This  is  ab- 
solutely false.  The  GPALS  Program  is 
the  President's  program  for  defending 
against  diverse  and  multiplying  ballis- 
tic missile  threats.  It  would  be  thor- 
oughly inappropriate  for  the  Congress 
to  imdermine  the  program,  as  the  Nunn 
amendment  would  indeed  do. 

In  claiming  to  favor  near-term  tech- 
nologies, the  Nunn  amendment  mis- 
leads the  American  people.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  those  items  listed  as 
"near-term  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fenses" are  based  on  virtually  the  same 
technologies  that  Brilliant  Pebbles  is 
based  upon.  Many  of  the  ground-based 
components,    including    the    ground- 


based  interceptor  and  the  Endo/Exo-at- 
mospheric  interceptor  face  techno- 
logical challenges  as  great  or  greater 
than  those  facing  Brilliant  Pebbles.  Ac- 
cording to  a  factsheet  released  by  SDIO 
in  February  1991: 

The  vast  majority  of  technologies  em- 
ployed In  either  the  space-based  Brilliant 
Pebbles  or  a  ground-based  interceptor  are  re- 
markably similar  in  both  their  complexity 
and  maturity.  In  fact,  the  unique  "space" 
areas  for  Brilliant  Pebbles  are  all  well  under- 
stood and  in  practical  use  today  in  most 
spacecraft. 

Proponents  of  the  Nunn  amendment 
also  have  argued  that  the  real  threat  is 
tactical  ballistic  missiles  and  therefore 
we  can  effectively  relegate  Brilliant 
Pebbles  to  long-term  research  and  de- 
velopment. While  it  is  true  that  short- 
range  ballistic  missiles  constitute  the 
most  ];«Y)liferateed  form  of  the  threat 
today,  they  are  not  the  only  threat.  In- 
deed, they  are  not  the  most  ominous 
threat  facing  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  the  decades  ahead. 

To  focus  solely  upon  tactical  missile 
defense  would  foster  major  imbalances 
in  our  fight  against  ballistic  missile 
proliferation.  We  will  end  up  with  a 
system  that  responds  only  to  the  mis- 
sile technology  of  today  and  does  not 
look  toward  the  future.  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  ballistic  missile  defense  we 
must  continue  with  strong  support  for 
space-based  interceptor  programs,  es- 
pecially BrilUant  Pebbles.  To  argue 
that  theater  missile  defense  is  enough, 
is  to  argue  that  U.S.  citizens  should 
not  be  defended  at  home.  In  effect,  we 
would  be  arguing  for  a  better  defense 
for  our  allies  overseas  than  for  Ameri- 
cans living  in  the  United  States. 

To  the  extent  that  the  proponents  of 
the  Nunn  amendment  want  to  defend 
the  United  States  from  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack,  they  only  seek  to  do  so 
through  a  so-called  limited  protection 
system,  which  supposedly  can  be  had 
without  modifying  the  ABM  Treaty  or 
with  only  slight  amendments.  Nobody 
has  explained  why  we  should  have  a  ro- 
bust defense  overseas  but  only  a  lim- 
ited defense  at  home. 

The  argument  that  we  can  have  effec- 
tive defense  for  the  United  States  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
false.  An  ABM  Treaty  compliant  sys- 
tem will  not  even  cover  the  entire 
United  States.  Will  the  people  of  Alas- 
ka or  Hawaii,  or  indeed  the  Coastal 
States,  be  satisfied  to  know  that  most 
of  the  United  States  is  protected  firom 
ballistic  missile  attack — ^but  not  them? 
Even  if  we  modify  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
allow  several  ground-based  missile  de- 
fense sites  we  will  not  be  able  to  gain 
the  benefits  of  having  a  space-based 
system.  Someone  should  also  explain 
to  the  American  people  why  it  is  bad  to 
develop  and  deploy  more  capable  space- 
based  systems.  Allegedly,  they  are  too 
expensive  or  based  on  unproven  tech- 
nology. In  fact.  Brilliant  Pebbles  will 
cost  only  half  of  what  the  ground-based 
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systems  will  cost.  And,  as  was  pointed 
oat  above,  space-based  technologies  are 
largely  off-the-shelf,  state-of-the-art, 
not  some  "pie  in  the  sky"  as  they  are 
often  portrayed. 

The  contradiction  in  favoring 
ground-based  systems  over  space-based 
systems  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
proponents  of  the  Nunn  amendment 
seem  content  to  place  a  high  degree  of 
emphasis  on  space-based  sensors,  which 
are  required  for  ground  and  space-based 
interceptors  to  work.  Yet,  when  it 
comes  to  Brilliant  Pebbles,  there  is 
suddenly  a  logical  leap  in  attempting 
to  explain  why  space-based  intercep- 
tors won't  work  and  are  too  expensive. 

Brilliant  Pebbles  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond globally,  which  is  precisely  what 
President  Bush  called  for  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  address.  So  to  attack  the 
SDIO  for  being  out  of  step  with  the 
President's  program  is  sheer  subter- 
f^e.  Brilliant  Pebbles  will  be  the  only 
means  of  attacking  multiple-warhead 
missiles  in  their  boost  phase,  before 
they  dispense  10  or  more  nuclear  war- 
heads. Hence  Brilliant  Pebbles  would 
be  a  true  force  multiplier. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  guise  of  add- 
ing balance  to  the  SDI  Program,  the 
Nunn  amendment  actually  seeks  to  dis- 
rupt the  space-based  component.  It  fa- 
vors certain  systems  over  others  by 
falsely  identifying  them  as  near-term 
technologies,  even  though  both  are 
based  on  the  same  components.  And, 
worst  of  all,  it  seeks  to  minimize  the 
degree  of  protection  we  will  be  able  to 
afford  the  American  people. 

We  have  also  heard  that  it  is  too 
early  for  the  Congress  to  express  its 
view  of  whether  the  ABM  Treaty  is  in 
the  national  interest.  Mr.  FYesident,  I 
firmly  believe  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  has  a  view  on  this  matter. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  our 
views  known  to  the  American  people. 
Let's  stand  up  and  be  counted:  should 
we  allow  the  ABM  Treaty  to  restrain 
the  develoixnent  of  technologies  whose 
sole  Intent  is  to  defend  against  ballis- 
tic missile  attack,  or  should  we  con- 
tinue to  follow  a  theory  that  tries  to 
make  a  virtue  out  of  our  vulnerability? 

The  choice  between  the  Warner 
amendment  and  the  Nunn  substitute  is 
a  clear  one.  The  Warner  amendment 
seeks  to  firee  the  develoinnent  of  all 
tjrpes  of  technologies  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  Americans  from  ballistic 
missile  attack.  The  Nunn  amendment, 
in  effect,  is  a  statement  that  we  should 
pursue  only  a  very  limited  defense  sys- 
tem, even  though  our  technology  in 
this  area  is  virtually  limitless.  The 
Nunn  amendment  says  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  be  bound  by 
a  treaty  that  prohibits  us  firom  pursu- 
ing the  most  promising  means  for  de- 
fending the  United  States  from  ballis- 
tic missile  attack. 

Mr.  President,  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
negotiated  and  ratified  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent strategic  and  international  po- 


litical environment  than  we  face  today. 
Soma  of  the  treaty's  underlying  prem- 
ises l|ave  turned  out  to  be  flawed  while 
other^  have  become  outdated.  It  is  thus 
in  thb  mutual  interest  of  the  United 
Statee  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  proceed 
with  a  cooperative  transition  away 
from  the  existing  ABM  Treaty.  This 
does  tiot  mean  violating  the  treaty,  we 
simpw  need  to  modify  it. 

Rattier  than  holding  on  to  outdated 
notions  of  deterrence  and  stability,  the 
Congress  should  encourage  this  cooper- 
ative move  toward  greater  emphasis  on 
defense.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Warner  amendment  and 
against  prolonging  U.S.  vulnerability 
to  ballistic  missile  attack.  A  vote  for 
the  Warner  amendment  is  a  vote  to 
consign  mutual  assured  destruction  to 
the  af  chives  of  history  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qjuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

ThQ  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.|  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  for  the  introduction  of  a  resolu- 
tion. 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeciion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Th4  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator tcoTTi  Dlinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Decon  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 13  are  located  in  today's  Record 
undei  "Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence) of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  cjlerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th0  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.;  wntTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  be  recognized  for 
5  mimites  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wirth  pertain- 
ing t )  the  introduction  of  S.  662  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ment i  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resol  utions.") 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  your  rec- 
ogni^ng  me. 
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I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MI^rCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo^  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderd. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MPrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  stated  that  the  bipartisan 
leadership,  Senator  Dole,  myself,  the 
managers,  and  other  interested  Mem- 
bers, had'  reached  an  agreement  on  the 
provisionp  of  the  benefits  package  in  S. 
578,  and  I  hoped  that  we  would  be  able 
to  move  promptly  with  the  measure 
today.  I  anticipate  that  will  occur 
soon.        I 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  been  reviewing  the  leadership 
amendment,  which  I  will  be  offering 
shortly  with  Senator  Dole  and  others. 
They  ares  checking  it  on  a  line-by-line 
basis,  and  that  has  resulted  in  the 
delay  th^t  has  ensued  this  morning.  I 
am  advised  by  Senator  Dole  that  that 
process  is  nearly  complete. 

It  is  n)y  hope  that  we  can  proceed 
with  the  [leadership  amendment,  which 
implements  the  agreement  we  reached 
yesterday,  and  then  have  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  measure. 

Senators  should  be  aware  that  there 
will,  in  8(11  likelihood,  be  several  votes 
during  tie  day  today.  The  agreement 
we  reached  is  that  the  leadership  will 
oppose  ail  amendments  to  the  package. 
We  have  been  advised  that  there  will  be 
several  amendments  offered,  some  of 
which  the  substance  of  which  is  known 
to  the  leadership,  some  of  which  we  do 
not  kno\f  what  will  be  in  the  amend- 
ments. We  will  be  opposing  them  and 
seeking  tio  table  all  the  amendments. 

So  it  ist  therefore,  important  for  Sen- 
ators tope  prepared  for  several  votes 
today.  We  hope  that  this  can  begin 
promptly,  and  it  is  likely  that  there 
will  be  votes  throughout  the  afternoon. 
We  hope  to  conclude  at  an  early  hour, 
so  that  those  Senators  scheduled  to 
leave  on  the  congressional  delegation 
trip  to  tte  Middle  East  will  be  able  to 
leave  on  pr  as  close  to  their  previously 
announced  schedule  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  srield 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  any  comments  he  may  wish  to 
make  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand thfey  are  about  completed  with 
going  over  the  different  provisions  that 
we  have  agreed  to.  That  ought  to  be 
finished.  I  hope,  within  the  next  15 
minutes.  As  the  majority  leader  indi- 
cated, someone  said  there  could  be  as 
many  as  leven  or  eight  votes  this  after- 
noon. 

I  advise  my  colleagues  to  be  alert, 
and  we  will  hopefully  get  time  agree- 
ments oil  every  amendment,  because 
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the  votes  themselves  will  take  up  a 
couple  of  hours. 

So,  hopefully,  we  can  get  our  col- 
leagues to  give  us  time  agreements.  I 
think  on  this  side.  Senator  Helms  has 
some  amendments  on  which  we  can  get 
short  time  agreements. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league 

I.  therefore,  remind  Senators  that  It 
is  likely  that  we  will  be  having  several 
votes  beginning  as  soon  as  the  OMB  re- 
view of  the  amendment  is  complete, 
which  Senator  Dole  indicated  he  ex- 
pects to  be  within  the  next  15  minutes. 

So  Senators  should  be  prepared  this 
afternoon  for  several  votes.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  get  this  done  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  Senators  can  make 
schedules  with  respect  to  which  they 
have  made  plans  for  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
leaders'  time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Tes,  the  leaders'  time  was  re- 
served. 


PALESTINIANS  IN  KUWAIT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  disturbing  reports 
coming  out  of  Kuwait,  indicating  re- 
prisals against  Palestinians  and  others 
who  are  believed  to  have  helped  the 
Iraqi,  invaders.  Let  us  be  clear:  those 
reports  have  not  been  confirmed,  and 
they  do  not  appear  to  indicate  any  di- 
rection or  piurticlpation  by«senior  Ku- 
waiti Government  officials. 

But  any  such  action  by  anyone  can- 
not be  condoned. 

No  one  has  any  political  sympathy 
for  those  who  may  have  aided  Saddam 
Hussein's  marauding  hordes.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  vigilante  reprisals  are 
neither  right,  nor  the  answer  to  any  of 
the  very  real  challenges  facing  Kuwait 
as  it  seeks  to  rebuild. 

We  committed  500.000  American 
troops,  and  our  national  honor,  to  repel 
Saddam's  invasion,  and  protect  Amer- 
ican vital  Interests  in  the  region.  We 
did  not  do  it  so  Kuwaitis — no  matter 
how  understandable  their  angei^-can 
settle  scores,  old  or  new. 

A  Senate  delegation,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Ford  and  Senator  Warner,  de- 
parts for  Kuwait  today.  Hopefully,  they 
will  bring  back  more  definitive  infor- 
mation on  what  is  happening  in  Ku- 
wait. I  am  sure  they  will  also  express 
to  Kuwaiti  oftlcials  the  concern  many 
of  us  feel  about  these  reports  of  repris- 
als. 

The  entire  coalition  achieved  a  great 
victory,  and  real  honor,  in  Desert 
Storm.  Let  us  do  everjrthing  we  can  to 
insure  that  none  of  the  justifiable  pride 
we  feel  is  tarnished  by  the  actions  of  a 
few. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  prepared  to  proceed  to  propose  the 
benefits  package  whenever  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  available, 
and  hopefully  we  can  finish  it  by  7  or  8 
o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  32 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  Crom  Maine  [Mr.  Mttchkix], 
for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Riegle. 
Ms.  MnCULSKI.  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
B4r.  Glenn,  Mr.  McCadj,  Mr.  Wirth.  and  Mr. 
Shelby,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
32. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Recx>rd  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  32)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Glenn,  McCain,  Wirth,  and  Shelby  be 
added  as  original  cosponsors  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  propose  on  behalf  of  mjrself 
and  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er the   bipartisan   leadership  amend- 


ment to  Improve  benefits  and  com- 
pensation for  the  troops  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

We  have  pledged  to  remember  their 
service,  not  just  in  the  first  days  of  vic- 
tory, but  later,  when  the  parades  are 
over  and  they  teke  up  their  daily  lives 
again.  This  proposal  fulfills  that 
pledge. 

For  the  past  several  days,  celebra- 
tions and  pcu-ades  have  been  held  in 
cities  and  towns  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States  to  wel- 
come our  troops  home  Crom  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

All  of  us  have  been  able  to  join  in 
this  national  welcome  through  tele- 
vision. Images  of  husbands  and  wives 
united  after  months  apart,  images  of 
new  fathers  holding  their  babies  for  the 
first  time,  children  and  parents  alike 
welcoming  back  the  men  and  women 
who  served— they  have  made  us  all  re- 
alize how  many  lives  were  touched  by 
this  war,  how  many  American  families 
were  directedly  affected. 

The  welcome  home  celebrations  ex- 
Vtees  gratitude  for  the  service  of  our 
troops,  and  pride  in  them  and  their  vic- 
tory. They  reflect  the  relief  of  families 
and  friends  that  the  outcome  was  so 
swift  and  deceive.  They  reflect  the  Na- 
tion's belief  that  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform  deserve  the  best. 

It  is  to  ensure  that  they  get  the  best 
that  I  am  today  asking  the  Senate  to 
act  on  this  package  of  proposals. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  proposal,  selected 
firom  lists  of  assorted  benefit  upgrades 
and  improvements,  which  has  been  de- 
termined to  have  the  most  inunediate 
value  for  the  troops  and  their  families. 

The  measure  would  formally  define 
the  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  ac- 
tions as  a  "i>eriod  of  war."  Many  statu- 
tory provisions  are  triggered  only  dur- 
ing periods  of  war.  This  legislation 
would  make  unambiguous  the  fact  that 
fi-om  August  2.  1990,  until  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  ends  the  war,  our 
forces  have  been  engaged  in  war.  That 
will  ensure  that  the  veterans  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  will  be  eligible  for  VA 
benefits  in  their  turn. 

The  measure  would  extend  eligibility 
for  readjustment  counseling,  aid  and 
attendance,  and  psychological  disabil- 
ity status  to  veterans  of  the  gulf  war. 

It  would  double  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  benefit  from 
S50,000  to  SIOO.OOO,  with  commensurate 
premium  increases.  It  would  Increase 
hostile  fire  and  Imminent  danger  pay 
to  SISO  per  month,  firom  the  current  au- 
thorized level. 

Today's  Armed  Forces  manpower 
structvire  depends  equally  on  volun- 
teers serving  on  active  duty  and  on  the 
reservists  and  national  guardsmen  lia- 
ble for  activation.  The  Persian  Gulf  de- 
ployment used  both  elements  of  that 
force  structure  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  mobilization  in  decades. 

Over  200,000  reservists  and  guardsmen 
were  activated  for  duty  in  the  gulf  and 
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the  United  States,  the  largest  such  ac- 
tivation since  the  Korean  war. 

Their  activation  took  them  away 
firom  jobs  in  both  private  and  public 
sectors.  Some  were  forced  to  leave 
their  own  small  businesses,  others  had 
to  interrupt  their  studies. 

We  are  making  those  reservists  who 
are  Federal  workers  eligible  for  annual 
leave  contributions  from  fellow  work- 
ers. We  encourage  private  and  State 
employers  to  develop  similar  programs 
where  possible. 

The  measure  would  permit  reservists 
to  defer  repayment  of  Small  Business 
Administration  loans.  For  students,  it 
would  extend  their  eligibility  period 
for  education  benefits,  as  well  as  the 
loan  repayment  period.  It  would  also 
increase  reservists'  educational  bene- 
fits to  $270  per  month  for  each  month 
of  active  duty  served. 

In  the  wake  of  the  deployment,  we 
found  that  the  current  military  com- 
pensation and  benefits  packstges  in  too 
noany  instances  reflected  out  of  date 
costs  and  circiunstances.  For  example, 
families  were  protected  against  evic- 
tion only  ttom  rentals  costing  no  more 
than  $150  per  month. 

But  in  the  last  20  years,  both  costs 
and  conditions  in  our  country  have 
changed  dramatically.  Women,  includ- 
ing military  spouses,  have  entered  the 
work  force  and  the  military  in  large 
numbers.  The  schedules  and  arrange- 
ments working  couples  make  to  care 
for  children  and  organize  the  other  es- 
sentials of  daily  life  can  collapse  when 
a  family  member  is  suddenly  deployed 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

The  disruption  to  daily  life  of  activa- 
tion in  the  Reserves  has  been  difficult 
for  many.  Current  law  requires  employ- 
ers to  preserve  the  job  of  anyone  called 
to  active  duty.  But  the  law  does  not 
cover  other  disruptions  that  arise  when 
a  wage  earner  must  leave  a  job  at  short 
notice  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Families  face  problems  when  a  small- 
er military  paycheck  replaces  the  sal- 
ary for  which  they  have  budgeted.  Al- 
though we  have  urged  creditors  to  be 
generous  with  people  caught  in  this 
circumstance,  it's  clear  from  news  re- 
ports that  many  are  forced  to  deplete 
their  savings  and  ask  for  emergency 
help  from  family  and  fHends. 

We  have  already  taken  some  action: 
For  instance,  the  rental  threshold  pro- 
tected against  eviction  has  been  raised 
flrom  S150  to  SI  .200  a  month,  a  more  re- 
alistic rate  in  today's  world.  But  other 
deficiencies  demand  attention  as  well. 
I  hope  that  as  defense  needs  are  re- 
viewed in  the  years  to  come,  we  will  re- 
view the  needs  of  our  service  men  and 
women  as  well. 

No  action  can  ever  fully  compensate 
for  the  risks  and  hardships  of  military 
service.  But  those  serving  the  Nation 
should  not  have  to  serve  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  families  are  fac- 
ixig  destitution  and  economic  loss. 
lliey  should  not  have  to  worry  about 


the  cdsts  of  an  unexpected  illness  or 
accidept  to  family  members.  Their 
servic#  should  not  come  at  the  cost  of 
preventable  hardship  to  their  families. 
It  should  be  part  of  the  costs  of  our 
defens^  system  to  ensure  that  those 
who  ate  part  of  today's  Armed  Forces 
are  ndt  penalized  for  their  service  to 
the  Naition. 

President    Abraham    Lincoln 

le  Nation,  in  his  second  inau- 

Idress,  that  we  would  "care  for 

lo  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 

his  widow  and  orphan,"  our 

services     have     seen     many 

changes. 

Women  now  serve  and,  to  our  sorrow, 
some  ^y  the  ultimate  price  alongside 
men. 

Men  and  women  in  civilian  life  must 
be  prepared  to  drop  their  accustomed 
lives  apd  take  up  the  life  of  active  duty 
l^tle  warning. 

[weapons  our  troops  face  have 
lied  in  danger  many  times, 
ields  on  which  they  fight  have 
i  all  over  the  world, 
incoln's  words  are  as  true  today 
were  more  than  a  century  ago: 
It  is  o<jr  Government's  duty  to  care  for 
those  who  serve  the  Nation  in  war,  and 
for  th^ir  families  and  children. 

This  legislative  package  is  designed 
to  do  that  for  those  who  served  in  the 
Persia  1  Gulf,  and  it  deserves  the  full 
suppoijt  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Thisl  package  of  Persian  Gulf  benefits 
has  b^en  carefully  crafted.  We  have 
work©  1  with  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
memb  irs  of  the  respective  committees. 
The  bj  partisan  leadership  has  been  in- 
volved as  has  been  the  administration. 
Thisils  a  significant  package  of  bene- 
fits for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  others,  all  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies; SBOO  million  of  benefits  will  be 
made  available  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  ipackage  is  consistent  with  last 
year's ,  bipartisan  budget  agreement. 
The  c*sts  of  this  package  are  consid- 
ered qo  be  incremental  costs  of  the 
Desert  Storm  Operation. 

Und4r  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Glenni  and  Senator  McCain,  we  have 
reviewed  every  proposal  that  has  been 
put  foB^ard  to  benefit  our  veterans. 
These  proposals  have  been  carefully 
studied  and  acted  upon  by  the  respec- 
tive cAnunittees  of  jurisdiction.  Mem- 
bers hfeive  been  extremely  cooiwrative 
in  helilng  us  pull  the  various  elements 
togetl^r  into  this  single  package.  We 
believ^  this  to  be  a  balanced,  credible, 
sponsible  package  of  benefits.  We 
lous  to  move  forward  with  this 
bion. 

requires  at  this  point  to  oppose 
any  amendment,  unless  an  amendment 
is  agraed  to  by  both  sides. 

So  I  iwant  to  say  now  to  all  Senators 
with  ail  due  respect  to  those  who  obvi- 
ously pave  the  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  are  free  to  exercise  that 
right,  that  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
NUNN, ,    Senator      Warner,      Senator 
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Glenn,   Ssnator  McCain,  and  myself 
will  join  1^  moving  to  table  any  amend- 
Is  offered  to  this  package. 
Obviously,  since  we  do  not  even  know 
what  amepdments  will  be  offered,  this 
expression  of  our  individual 
any  particular  amendment. 


is  not  an 
views  on 

There  mai  well  be  amendments  offered 
which  w«.  in  other  circumstances, 
would  be  prepared  to  support.  We 
might  thlpk  the  amendment  is  a  good 
idea.  The  problem  is  that  if  we  begin  to 
accept  one  or  two  amendments  we  can- 
not draw  I  the  line  anywhere.  It  will 
e  10  or  20  or  30  or  40.  and  the 
ept  behind  a  basic  credible 
ible  package  will  have  been 


soon  beco: 
whole  co: 
and  respo 
destroyed 

So.  wl 
leagues, 
clear  on 


all  due  respect  to  our  col- 
d  emphasizing  and  making 
ehalf  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  which  will  join 
in  opposing  any  amendments  that  we 
are  not  expressing  individual  views  on 
these  amendments— I  repeat,  there 
may  well  pe  amendments  whose  provi- 
sions we  i  would  agree  with  and  we 
would  in  I  other  circumstances  vote 
for— we  arp  going  to  join  to  table  every 
amendment,  unless  agreed  to  on  both 
sides.  I  hope,  with  that,  that  we  can  re- 
duce the  number  of  amendments. 

With  respect  to  those  Senators  who 
feel  they  must  offer  timendments.  I 
hope  they  will  agree  to  relatively  con- 
cise time  figreements  so  we  can  get  to 
the  point  Where  we  can  enact  this  leg- 
islation t<day  and  can  then  move  for- 
ward earlj  next  week  on  the  appropria- 
tions pro<ess  to  make  these  benefits 
law  and  a  reality  for  the  veterans  and 
their  fami  les. 

So.  Mr.  E»re8ident,  I  thank  all  of  my 
colleagues!  who  have  worked  together 
on  this  in  what  I  believe  to  be  substan- 
tial and  nesponsible  legislation,  and  I 
look  forward  to  its  prompt  consider- 
ation and  Enactment. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tingiiisheq^Republican  leader. 

The  PRI^SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DO^iE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Mitchell-Dole  amend- 
ment, and  commend  the  majority  lead- 
er for  his  itennarks. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Mr.  President, 
no  price  tag  can  be  put  on  the  debt  we 
owe  to  toe  men  and  women  who  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

When  their  country  called,  they  an- 
swered as  millions  of  soldiers  had  be- 
fore them. 

When  freedom  was  endangered,  they 
were  on  the  front  lines. 

When  t^e  battle  was  waged,  they 
fought  the(good  fight. 

Our  solders'  duty  was  to  stand  for 
fireedom.  )ur  duty  is  to  ensure  that 
they  and  ^eir  families  do  not  have  to 
face  hard  ihlpe  because  of  their  sac- 
rifice, ani  that  the  members  of  the 
best  tralni  d  military  force  in  the  world 
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are  not  penalized  as  they  return  to  the 
best  trained  work  force  In  the  world. 

I  want  to  be  clear  from  the  outset, 
that  the  benefits  package  contained  in 
the  leadership  amendment  is  a  respon- 
sible and  reasonable  approach. 

We  resisted  the  temptation  to  turn 
our  backs  on  our  budgetary  problems 
by  creating  new  and  expensive  pro- 
grams. 

Instead,  we  simply  did  what  was  fair 
and  what  was  right. 

It  is  only  fair  that  we  give  our  re- 
turning forces  access  to  the  health  care 
and  medical  facilities  needed  on  their 
trip  home. 

It  is  only  talr  that  we  extend  and  ex- 
pand housing  benefits  to  veterans  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  only  right  that  we  ensure  that 
the  surviving  families  of  those  lost  dur- 
ing the  Desert  Shield  time  period,  re- 
ceive an  added  compensation  for  the  ir- 
replaceable loss  they  have  suffered. 

It  is  only  right  that  we  increase  the 
special  pay  for  duty  in  hostile  action, 
and  for  those  health  professionals  re- 
called to  active  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  praise  Sen- 
ators Warner  and  McCain  for  their 
leadership  on  the  Republican  Task 
Force  in  addressing  the  needs  of  our 
Operation  Desert  Storm  veterans. 

Senator  McCain,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force,  is,  of  course,  a 
Vietnam  veteran.  He  well  knows  the 
sacrifice  required  of  our  soldiers,  their 
families,  and  their  employers.  He  has 
provided  yeoman's  work  in  ensuring  we 
do  what  is  fair  and  right. 

Senator  McCain  and  Senator  Glenn 
worked  hard  to  accommodate  the  con- 
cerns of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

As  I  said,  many  Senators  rec- 
ommended benefits  for  inclusion.  Some 
were  not  accepted,  some  were,  due  to 
budget  constraints. 

I  also  want  to  thank  President  Bush 
for  the  support  he  has  provided  for  this 
package. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney,  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  Derwlnski, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Martin,  and  0MB 
Deputy  Director  Bill  Diefenderfer  were 
also  crucial  to  our  success. 

The  leadership  amendment  is  care- 
fully crafted.  The  White  House,  and 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  agreed  to 
each  provision.  I  urge  Senators  not  to 
upset  our  delicate  balance,  and  to  pass 
this  legislation  with  the  same  speed 
our  troops  showed  in  winning  the  war. 

I  underscore  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
also  wish  to  say  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
conunodate  about  17  or  18  Senators 
who  are  leaving  on  a  very  important 
visit  to  Kuwait  and  other  areas  in  the 
Mideast  and  would  like  to  leave  here  as 
early  as  possible;  hopefully  around  4:30 
or  5  o'clock.  So,  if  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  address  directly, 
have  amendments,  I  hope  you  can  give 
us  a  very  short  time  agreement.  We 


may  have  eight  rollcalls.  That  will 
take  a  couple  of  hours  just  in  rollcalls. 
So  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  de- 
bate, we  can  be  here  until  10, 11  tonight 
at  the  earliest. 

So  I  hope  we  will  consider  the  con- 
cerns of  a  number  of  our  colleagues, 
about  20  percent  of  our  colleagues,  who 
are  leaving  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  important  trip  to  the  Mideast, 
Visiting  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Israel, 
and  other  areas  in  the  Mideast. 

I  underscore,  also,  that  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  McCain  and  Senator 
Glenn  for  their  diligent  efforts  and  re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  budgetary  problems  by 
creating  new  and  expensive  programs. 
In  my  view,  what  we  are  doing  is  fair 
and  right  and  responsible,  and  I  hope 
our  colleagues  whose  ideas  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  package  will  understand, 
as  the  majority  leader  indicated,  that 
we  wanted  to  be  responsible. 

We  are  concerned  to  some  extent 
that  when  these  benefits  are  publicized, 
maybe  other  groups  of  veterans  may 
think  of  reasons  why  theirs  should  be 
expanded.  Certainly,  we  have  a  priority 
in  taking  care  of  America's  veterans. 
We  always  have  had.  We  all  feel  pretty 
much  the  same  about  that. 

But  this  is  an  all  volunteer  Army. 
There  were  no  draftees.  Those  wounded 
and  those  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice are  limited,  fortunately.  There 
are  provisions  that  would  benefit  some 
in  each  category.  But  I  believe  overall 
this  is  a  good  package,  and  I  certainly 
urge  its  adoption  vrithout  amendment. 

I  will  join  the  majority  leader  and 
Senator  Glenn,  McCain,  Nunn,  and 
Warner,  In  voting  to  table  any  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  months  a  bipartisan  leadership 
task  force  has  been  working  to  put  to- 
gether a  package  of  benefits  for  mili- 
tary members  who  served  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  and 
their  families.  All  of  us  want  to  recog- 
nize and  reward  the  dedicated  and  pro- 
fessional service  of  our  dedicated  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  task  force  was  led  by  Senator 
Glenn  and  Senator  McCain,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Manpower  and  Personnel  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. They  were  assisted  in  their 
work  by  the  very  active  participation 
of  a  number  of  other  Senators. 

This  task  force  had  to  sort  through  a 
large  number  of  proposals  that  crossed 
the  jurisdiction  of  several  Senate  com- 
mittees. Working  with  the  leadership 
and  OMB,  the  task  force  has  come  up 
with  a  bipartisan  package  which  I 
think  members  can  proudly  support. 
Not  every  benefit  that  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  last  2  months  is  included 
in  the  package.  The  task  force  was 
forced  to  recognize  the  financial  con- 
straints of  the  budget  sunmilt  agree- 


ment and  the  need  to  reach  a  biparti- 
san consensus  within  the  Senate  and 
between  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Almost  all  of  the  task  force  proposals 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee's  ju- 
risdiction are  already  In  this  bill,  and  I 
listed  them  yesterday  in  my  opening 
remarks.  These  include  an  increase  in 
imminent  danger  pay  from  $110  to  S150 
per  month;  special  and  incentive  pays 
for  Reserve  medical  i)er8onnel  similar 
to  those  provided  active  duty  medical 
personnel;  S30  million  for  education 
and  family  support  programs;  S20  mil- 
lion for  child  care  assistance;  transi- 
tion medical  benefits  for  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  leaving  active 
duty  after  Operation  Desert  Storm;  an 
increase  in  the  death  gratuity  for  sur- 
vivors of  military  members  from  S3.000 
to  $6,000;  and  delaying  for  1  year  the  re- 
duction in  CHAMPUS  mental  health 
benefits  scheduled  to  go  into  eCfect  last 
month. 

To  this  list  of  benefits  already  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  the  leadership 
amendment  adds  provisions  that 
would: 

I>efine  the  Persian  Gulf  war  period  as 
beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and  ending 
by  Presidential  proclamation  for  pur- 
poses to  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  pension  eligibility 
and  other  veterans  benefits: 

Increase  reservists'  GI  bill  education 
entitlement  firom  S140  per  month  to 
S270  per  month  for  each  month  a  re- 
servist was  called  to  active  duty  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  war; 

Increase  the  active  duty  GI  bill  edu- 
cation benefit  from  S300  per  month  to 
S310  per  month  for  3-year  enlistees,  and 
from  $250  per  month  to  $259  per  month 
for  2-year  enlistees; 

Increase  the  reserve  GI  bill  education 
benefit  from  $140  per  month  to  $145  per 
month  for  full-time  students,  with  a 
comparable  increase  for  part-time  stu- 
dents; 

Restore  education  entitlement  for 
those  reservists  whose  educational  pro- 
gram was  interrupted  by  the  callup  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm; 

Extend  the  VA  home  loan  guarantee 
to  reservists  who  were  called  up  for  90 
to  180  days; 

Clarify  veterans'  reemployment 
rights; 

Encourage  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans AfEairs  to  hire  retired  Federal 
health  care  workers  to  close  staffing 
gaps  at  the  VA; 

Open  the  Veteran  Centers  I>rogram 
to  veterans  who  have  served  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  area; 

Increase  the  maximum  coverage  of 
the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
Program  from  950,000  to  $100,000  retro- 
active to  the  start  of  hostilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf; 

Defer  repayment  of  existing  Small 
Business  Administration  loans  for  re- 
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servlsts  called  to  active  duty  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict; 

Permit  Federal  employees  to  donate 
annual  leave  to  a  leave  pool  to  be 
available  to  Federal  employee  veterans 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm; 

Permit  providers  of  health  care  to 
waive  the  normal  copayments  required 
under  CHAMPUS  for  care  provided  to 
dependents  of  military  personnel  serv- 
ing during:  the  Persian  Gulf  war;  and 

Adjust  from  60  to  30  days  the  transi- 
tion medical  benefits  in  the  committee 
bill  for  reservists  and  National  Guards- 
men who  are  being  released  from  active 
duty  after  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

These  benefits  will  be  paid  for  from 
(Unds  transferred  from  the  defense  co- 
operation account. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  those 
who  participated  in  developing  this 
package,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  back  up  what  both  of  the  leaders 
have  said  here.  I  am  the  last  one  to  re- 
strict debate  in  the  Senate  or  restrict 
amendments,  because  that  is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  Senate.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  open  forums  where  we  do  not 
have  artificial  restrictions.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  such  forums  in  the  world,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  so  I  do 
not  like  to  do  that,  but  I  think  the 
timeliness  of  this  act  dictates  that  we 
get  on  with  it. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  utmost  sym- 
pathetic feelings  for  those  who  have 
amendments  that  did  not  get  included 
through  all  this  compromise  process  we 
went  through  to  bring  this  package  to 
the  floor,  but  who  feel  very  deeply 
about  their  conununlties  or  particular 
pieces  of  legislation  that  they  wanted 
to  see  in.  Because  I,  too,  had  some 
things  in  this  that  did  not  get  through 
this  whole  process  of  winnowing  out, 
but  I  think  It  is  very  important  to  us 
to  not  delay  this  any  longer. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
indicated,  we  have  a  delegation  going 
over  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Kuwait. 
We  will  be  meeting  with  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  other  personnel  wher- 
ever we  go.  I  think  it  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous for  us  if  we  can  say  at  least 
the  Senate  has  completed  work  on  this 
package.  It  does  not  mean  there  will 
not  be  other  pieces  of  legislation  pro- 
posed that  we  will  act  on.  But  what 
taaiypened  with  this  Persian  Gulf  per- 
sonnel benefits  task  force  that  I 
chaired,  and  that  Senator  McCaoi  and  I 
worked  on  on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  is 
that  we  could  not  wait  to  put  in  every- 
thing people  wanted  to  get  in.  I  do  not 
say  we  should  not  take  those  things  up 
later.  In  fact,  I  support  taking  them  up 
later.  Probably  many  of  them  I  would 
personally  support,  and  lobby  for,  and 
work  for.  and  support  here  on  the  floor. 
But  I  think  to  delay  things  now  Into 
next  week  would  be  a  big  mlsuke.  In 


fact,  s(  me  of  my  amendments  I  wanted 
in  did  I  ot  make  it  either. 

The  ]  tackage  has  been  a  bigger  com- 
promis  s  and  bigger  effort  than  most 
people  have  realized,  because  we  had  to 
get  agieement  on  these  things  includ- 
ing OMB  and  CBO  estimates;  we  also 
dealt  with  the  individual  departments 
in  the  executive  branch  that  were  in- 
volved in  each  one  of  these  bills.  There 
have  b^n  many,  many  meetings. 

We  hid  people  who  did  yeoman  effort 
on  this  package:  Fred  Pang,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Artned  Services  Conmiittee  staff; 
and  Phil  Upschulte  in  my  office  on  this 
along  T*ith  Fred.  Also  John  Hilley  from 
the  majority  leader's  office  has  been 
particimarly  effective  working  out  all 
the  negotiated  positions  on  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  give  substantial 
credit  ko  Kim  Wallace  of  the  policy 
staff  oo  the  Democratic  side  who  did  a 
lot  of  work  in  this  area. 

I  do  not  have  any  problem  with  peo- 
ple suggesting  things  at  a  later  date, 
but  wT  have  this  package  already 
agreed  'by  both  sides.  It  has  about  17 
different  parts  to  it.  Right  now  it  is  ap- 
proved., The  House  acted  on  their  pack- 
age ov*r  there.  I  hope  we  can  get  on 
with  this  Senate  package  so  that  our 
service  I  men  and  women  over  there  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  their  families 
know  t^at  this  is  for  real,  that  we  do 
appreciate  what  they  did,  and  that  we 
are  not  going  to  Just  put  this  benefits 
package  off  and  let  it  be  another  for- 
gotten episode  in  history  as  has  too 
often  been  the  case  with  some  of  our 
militajir  efforts  in  the  past. 

So  I  iertainly  support  the  statement 
of  the  aiajority  leader.  I  do  not  like  to 
move  to  restrict  any  amendments,  but 
I  will  iupport  the  effort  on  the  floor 
here  tpday  and  vote  against  any 
amenditients  that  are  offered. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  section 
201  autjhorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the 
militari^  departments  to  waive  the  end 
strength  requirements  contained  in 
sectioni  401(a),  411,  and  412(a)  of  the 
Nationil  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

To  raeet  our  commitments  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  the  military  de- 
partments had  to  invoke  existing  stat- 
utory authorities  that  allow  them  to 
retain  personnel  beyond  their  retire- 
ment dfite  or  their  normal  separation 
date,  ^cause  of  ongoing  commit- 
ments, the  services  could  not  possibly 
meet  fiecal  year  1991  end  strengrth  re- 
quirements that  were  enacted  prior  to 
the  coiimencement  of  hostilities.  Sec- 
tion 2(A  gives  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  needed  flexibil- 
ity to  ^void  mass  involuntary  separa- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Title  ra  of  S.  578  provides  a  number 
of  persf)nnel  benefits  for  service  men 
and  wo*ien  and  their  families.  The  pro- 
visions of  title  m  are  the  distillation 
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of  numerous  personnel  bills  introduced 
in  the  1024  Congress  and  reviewed  by 
the  Desert  Storm  Legislative  Task 
Force,  whii  jh  I  chaired  at  the  request  of 
the  Republican  leader. 

Sixty-fo»^  bills  related  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm  have  been  offered  thus 
far  in  the  102d  Congress,  spanning  the 
jurisdictio|i  of  10  committees.  Bills 
were  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committeej.  the  Veterans'  Committee, 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Labor  and 
Huniian  Resources  Committee,  the  Gov- 
ernment AJffairs  Committee,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  Small  Business 
Conmiittee,  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

As  you  cbn  see,  the  scope  of  legisla- 
tion under  i  our  review  was  vast  and  di- 
verse. Ho\^ever,  the  task  force  was 
charged  by  the  leadership  to  employ 
simple,  fodused  standards  to  our  eval- 
uation of  lAglslation. 

Our  first  standard  required  that  the 
legislation  must  truly  benefit  the 
brave  men  and  women  of  Operation 
Desert  Stchro.  Second,  for  legislation 
that  is  not  directly  related  to  Oper- 
ation Desirt  Storm,  the  legislation 
should  be  |of  sufficient  merit  that  we 
would  recommend  its  adoption  regard- 
less of  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Third,  thefe  should  be  a  degree  of  ur- 
gency related  to  the  legislation  requir- 
ing inunedjate  congressional  action. 

Mr.  I»re8ident,  the  task  force  deter- 
mined thai  not  all  of  these  bills  pro- 
vided a  dioect  benefit  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Nu- 
merous otqer  proposals  contained  vary- 
ing degrees  of  merit,  but  failed  to  meet 
the  crlteri^  of  immediacy.  Legislation 
in  these  tiro  categories  were  not  fur- 
ther considered  by  the  task  force,  this 
narrowing  our  decisionmaking  process. 

The  legislative  recommendations  I 
submitted  to  the  Senate  last  week  have 
been  determined  by  the  task  force  to 
directly  benefit  Americans  who  served 
in  the  Peijsian  Gulf  theater  of  oper- 
ations, and  are  composed  of  initiatives 
that  are  bojbh  meritorious  and  meet  the 
criteria  of  inmiediacy.  Let  me  briefly 
outline  oui^  recommendations.  Included 
are  provisions  to:  Grant  unemployment 
compensation  to  military  personnel  in- 
voluntarily leaving  the  service  that  is 
equivalent  to  that  received  by  civil- 
ians; exclude  from  income  taxation  all 
enlisted  pa^  and  $2,000  per  month  of  of- 
ficers payjfor  those  who  served  in  a 
combat  zone;  authorize  the  recall  of  re- 
tired mUitiry  personnel  at  their  high- 
est rank  ptior  to  their  retirement;  ex- 
empt MIA'I  from  the  cap  on  contribu- 
tions to  thfe  military  savings  program; 
increase  sejiTricemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance [SGLI3  from  $50,000  to  $100,000;  in- 
crease imiiiinent  danger  and  hostile 
fire  pay  from  $110  to  $150  per  month,  ef- 
fective August  1,  1990;  ensure  that  ac- 
crued leave  benefits  be  paid  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  rfillitary  personnel  who  per- 
ished in  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm; 
defer  studetat  loan  payments  for  actl- 
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vated  personnel:  refund  or  credit  the 
tuition  lost  by  called-up  personnel; 
defer  Small  Business  Administration 
loan  pajrments  of  active  duty  personnel 
and  reservists  adversely  affected  by 
their  activation;  delay  reduction  in 
military  mental  health  benefits;  pro- 
tect Social  Security  income  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  were  activated; 
waive  limitations  on  income  for  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  disability  bene- 
ficiaries whose  income  has  increased 
due  to  Desert  Storm-related  work. 

Title  m  of  S.  578  encompasses  many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Desert 
Storm  Legrislative  Task  Force.  Other 
recommendations  are  included  in  a 
leadership  package  that  I  understand 
will  be  offered  by  Senators  Mitchell 
and  Dole. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  two  leaders 
for  their  steadfast  support  during  our 
review  of  Desert  Storm-related  legisla- 
tion, and  I  would  especially  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  my  subconmiit- 
tee.  Senator  John  Glenn,  for  all  of  his 
hard  work. 

Mr.  President,  while  not  all  Ameri- 
cans agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  going  to 
war,  we  are  all  united  in  our  support 
for  the  men  and  women  who  served 
their  country  with  distinction  in  this 
crisis.  While  not  all  Americans  agreed 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  we  all 
agree  that  our  service  men  and  women 
performed  with  great  skill  and  great 
courage. 

We  should  not  build  on  this  common 
ground  to  enact  legislation  that  serves 
no  other  punwse  than  to  treat  the  men 
and  women  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
with  the  fairness  and  distinction  they 
deserve. 

As  we  turn  £rom  war  to  peace,  let  us 
make  this  goal  Congress'  top  priority. 
Let  our  endeavors  justly  recognize  the 
great  service  that  America's  Armed 
Forces  performed  for  America  and  the 
world. 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
their  complete  support  of  me  and  of 
Senator  Glenn  in  this  effort.  I  thank 
our  colleagues  who  worked  very  hard 
and  attended  numerous  meetings,  and, 
of  course,  our  respective  staffs,  who 
spent  literally  hundreds  of  hours  in 
this  effort  to  achieve  consensus  on  a 
package  that  we  can  move  forward  rap- 
idly. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
rapid  enactment  of  legislation,  since 
many  times  when  we  act  in  haste  we 
act  in  error.  On  this  occasion,  though, 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  act  quickly.  It  is  very 
important  that  we  send  a  message  to 
the  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  and 
their  families  here  in  the  United 
States,  that  this  Congress  is  commit- 
ted to  providing  them  with  the  com- 
pensation and  the  benefits  which  they 
have  earned  at  great  cost  and  so  richly 
deserve. 


Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  certain  aspects  of  this  con- 
flict which  are  unique.  One  of  them  is 
that  for  the  first  time  in  over  40  years, 
we  had  large  scale  callup  of  Guard  and 
Reserve  units.  The  United  States  has 
changed  in  many  ways  since  the  Ko- 
rean war.  I  saw  in  my  own  State  cases 
when  I  had  scheduled  meetings  with 
the  families,  that  the  fathers  showed 
up  with  their  children  because  the 
mother  had  been  called  up.  There  were 
other  cases  where  children  were  left  be- 
cause both  members,  both  husband  and 
wife,  were  called  up. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  this  leg- 
islation does  take  into  consideration 
those  factors  and  many  others  that 
have  imposed  a  very  large  burden  par- 
ticularly on  our  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  and  their  families. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  package.  It  does 
not— I  repeat— it  does  not  preclude  fur- 
ther legislation  as  we  see  the  need 
arise.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  get  the 
message  today  that  this  is  the  end  of 
our  efforts  to  provide  benefits  and  com- 
pensation to  the  men  and  women  who 
not  only  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  but 
all  the  men  and  women  in  the  U.S. 
military.  I  will  say  in  all  candor,  Mr. 
President,  some  of  this  legislation 
makes  up  for  the  i>a8t  few  years  of  ne- 
glect of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
military. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  there  is  a 
need  for  urgency.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  have  amendments,  who  want  them 
considered,  as  is  their  right  as  Sen- 
ators, that  we  would  at  least  try  to 
achieve  some  time  agreement  on  these 
amendments. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  certain  budg- 
etary constraints  which  were  consid- 
ered in  enactment  of  this  legislation  in 
light  of  the  constraints  of  the  recent 
1990  budget  agreement.  But  those  con- 
straints were  not  the  overriding  factor, 
and  I  think  that  an  objective  observer 
would  view  this  package  of  as  one  of 
great  generosity. 

I  am  also,  finally,  Mr.  President, 
proud  to  say  that  these  negotiations 
and  these  deliberations  were  conducted 
in  a  total  bipartisan  fashion.  I  am 
proud  to  work  closely  with  Senator 
Glenn  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  our  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Senator  War- 
ner. 

I  think  that  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
nonpartisanship  and  lack  of  acrimony 
that  characterized  the  entire  negotia- 
tions and  the  recommendations  that 
we  bring  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  S.  578  and  the  proposed 
package  of  personnel  beneflts  to  assist 
our  Persian  Gulf  troops  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

All  Americans  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  sacrifices  made  by  our 


Armed  Forces.  Our  troops  fought  to 
put  an  end  to  Saddam  Hussein's  reign 
of  terror.  They  fought  for  the  rights  of 
the  small  not  to  be  bullied  by  the 
strong.  For  liberty  and  the  sovereign 
rights  of  all  nations.  And  perhaps  most 
importantly,  they  fought  to  rid  the 
world  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons and  to  stop  nuclear  proliferation. 
They  made  us  proud.  They  fought  with 
skill  and  professionalism,  and  courage. 
They  are  the  finest  on  Earth  and  they 
were  backed  by  equipment  second  to 
none. 

And  we've  got  heroes  here  at  home 
too.  The  families  of  our  troops  were  the 
backbone  of  our  war  effort.  The  hus- 
bands and  wives,  parents  and  children 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  gulf  have  been  a 
lifeline  to  our  troops. 

We  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  our  troops  and  their  fami- 
lies. Parents  have  been  pulled  away 
from  their  children  and  asked  to  risk 
their  lives  for  our  country.  The  absence 
of  parents  created  a  strong  need  for 
child  care  services  that  were  not  read- 
ily available.  Reservists  were  called 
away  firom  their  regular  jobs  and  asked 
to  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  many 
reservists,  this  disruption  of  their  dally 
lives  meant  reduced  financial  resources 
available  to  meet  their  economic  com- 
mitments. Other  military  personnel 
and  their  families  were  asked  to  inter- 
rupt their  educational  programs,  while 
still  others  were  asked  to  delay  the 
purchase  of  homes. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
personnel  benefits  task  force,  chaired 
by  Senator  Glenn,  that  helloed  develop 
the  i>ackage  before  us. 

The  package  builds  on  steps  we  have 
already  taken  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  already  approved  legislation 
to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act.  That  legislation  as- 
sists military  Deunilies  by  protecting 
them  against  eviction  and  distress  dur- 
ing military  service,  prohibits  an  em- 
ployer imposed  waiting  period  for 
health  insurance  benefits  of  reservists 
when  they  retiim  to  their  jobs,  pro- 
vides professional  liability  protection 
for  military  personnel  called  to  active 
duty,  and  other  tyi>es  of  benefits.  This 
bill  was  sent  to  President  Bush  on 
March  6,  and  is  awaiting  his  signature. 

But  we  can  do  more  and  should  do 
more  for  those  brave  soliders  who 
risked  their  lives  and  for  their  fami- 
lies. S.  578  and  the  leadership's  amend- 
ment would  provide  additional  person- 
nel benefits  to  Persian  Gulf  troops  and 
their  families.  In  addition  to  authoriz- 
ing $15  billion  in  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  some  benefits  for  military 
personnel  serving  in  the  gulf. 

S.  578  provides  for  increases  in  hos- 
tile fire  pay,  special  pay  for  health  care 
personnel,  temporary  increases  in  the 
amount  of  death  gratuity  paid  to  survl- 
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vors,  and  tranaltlonal  medical  coverage 
for  reservists  foUowlngr  their  release 
from  military  duty.  Additionally,  ex- 
tended mental  health  benefits  under 
CHAMPUS,  Increased  child  care  assist- 
ance, and  additional  education  and 
CamUy  support  services  to  families  of 
military  personnel  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  also  included  in  the  bill. 
The  leadership  amendment  would 
provide  for  additional  benefits  that 
have  been  identified  by  the  Veterans' 
AfC&irs  Committee  and  the  Glenn  Task 
Force  to  fill  other  specific  needs  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  troops  and  their  families. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  leadership  amendment  expands  the 
educational  benefits  for  those  reserv- 
ists called  to  active  duty.  Specifically. 
this  amendment  increases  the  GI  edu- 
cation benefits  from  J140  per  month  to 
J270  per  month  for  each  month  that  a 
reservist  served  in  active  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  our 
troops  return  home,  we  need  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  build  a  better 
fttture  for  themselves. 

The  leadership  amendment  also  in- 
cludes clarification  of  veterans'  reem- 
ployment rights.  The  amendment  also 
encourages  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  hire  retired  Federal 
health  care  workers  to  close  staffing 
gape  at  the  VA.  permits  providers  of 
health  care  to  waive  the  copayments 
required  under  CHAMPUS  for  care  pro- 
vided to  dependents  of  Persian  Gulf 
troops,  and  other  various  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  our  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf  should  come  home  to  a  warm 
welcome,  but  also  to  benefits  that  ease 
some  of  the  burdens  they  have  borne 
and  that  enable  them  to  look  to  the  fu- 
ture. That  is  what  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  would  do.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  approving  this  legislation 
and  the  leadership's  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  to  provide 
extended  benefits  for  the  veterans  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  gulf  conflict  our  Nation 
has  been  united  in  support  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  who  risked  their 
lives  fighting  in  defense  of  our  national 
Interest.  Their  magnificent  perform- 
ance has  been  cheered  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

Now  that  the  fight  is  over  and  our 
troops  are  returning,  it  is  Congress' 
task  to  make  sure  that  the  Nation  pays 
its  debts  to  those  who  carried  the  bur- 
den for  all  of  us. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  we 
pused  a  few  emergency  bills  to  do  the 
most  urgent  tasks,  such  as  providing 
income  tax  deferrals  and  updating  the 
civil  relief  provisions  of  existing  law.  I 
was  pleased  to  cosimnsor  those  earlier 
efforts  as  well. 

This  amendment,  which  was  care- 
ftilly  marked  up  by  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee as  proposed  legislation  S.  386, 


more  comprehensive  approach 
le  our  laws  on  veterans'  bene- 


takes 
to  u 
fite. 
Specifically,  this  legislation— 
Defiles   the   extent   of  the   Persian 
Gulf  w^r  for  purposes  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits: 

IncrMwes  and  preserves  the  GI  bill 
educatj  onal  entitlements  and  benefits 
for  the  reservists  who  were  called  up 
for  dut; '  in  the  war; 

Extei  ds  VA  home  loan  guarantees  to 
gulf  veierans; 

Strenigthens  the  reemployment 
rights  (if  veterans; 

Extends  the  health  benefits  coverage 
for  deoendents  of  military  personnel 
servlngjln  the  gulf  war; 

Openi  the  VA  readjustment  counsel- 
ing syttem  for  the  post-Vietnam-era 
veteran  r,  and 

Provl  les  numerous  other  needed  ben- 
efits. 

Mr.  I  resident,  last  week  I  met  the 
Connec  icut  delegation  of  the  Veterans 
of  For«  ign  Wars,  Just  as  I  do  every 
year,  w  lo  were  in  town  for  the  national 
convent  Ion  of  this  great  veterans'  orga- 
nizatioi .  I  was  overwhelmed  not  only 
by  the  jride  and  joy  they  took  in  our 
forces"  1  plendid  victory,  but  also  by  the 
care  th«  y  took  to  emphasize  the  obliga- 
tions ol  our  Nation  toward  this  latest 
group  o  U.S.  veterans  of  a  foreign  war. 
Many  o^  the  provisions  in  this  particu- 
lar amendment  were  specifically  urged 
and  insisted  on  by  this  group. 

My  coBponsorship  of  this  measure  de- 
rives not  only  from  my  conviction  of 
its  basit  rightness  but  also  from  my 
obligatibn  to  my  own  constituents  who 
are  vetei-ans  of  this  Nation. 

The  Mnefits  included  in  this  package 
are  justified,  moderate,  measured,  and 
richly  etuned.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  kOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  t^  express  my  support  for  this 
legislation.  As  my  colleagues  know,  it 
was  largely  shaped  by  the  work  of  the 
Persian  I  Gulf  personnel  benefits  task 
force.  ll was  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
that  taAc  force,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mitchell, 
for  appointing  me  to  the  task  force  and 
Chairmain  Glenn  for  his  distinguished 
leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the 
work  of  the  task  force,  but  I'm  even 
prouder  of  the  performance  of  our  serv- 
ice personnel  and  the  support  their 
country  gave  them.  Reserve  units  and 
active  d  ity  personnel  from  all  over  my 
State  p€  rformed  yeoman's  service  dur- 
ing the  war.  Fort  McCoy  in  western 
Wiscons;  n  did  an  excellent  job  as  a  key 
processiig  point  for  delivering  man- 
power tg  the  grulf.  If  anyone  ever  need- 
ed assuriince  that  the  United  States  is 
capable  ^f  amazing  feats.  Operation 
Desert  3torm.  and  its  predecessor 
Desert  S  lield,  should  be  enough  to  con- 
vince an  f  doubter  that  we  are  capable 
of  great  ;hings. 
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As  a  menber  of  the  task  force  and 
the  Senat4i,  the  question  I  faced  was 
simple:  "How  can  we  best  say  'thank 
you'  to  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  risked  their  lives  on  our  behalf? 
Should  we  give  them  parades?  Yes. 
Should  wd  give  them  medals?  Yes. 
Should  po^tlcians  sing  their  praises 
and  newspapers  celebrate  the  exploits? 
Yes.  Yes,  df  course,  we  should  and  will 
do  all  of  these  things.  They  are  impor- 
tant. They^  help  the  entire  Nation  ac- 
knowledge jthe  tremendous  confiict  we 
have  emerged  from.  They  are  a  power- 
ful, visibly  sjrmbol  of  our  country's 
support  for  our  soldiers.  And  they  are  a 
way  to  help  soldiers  mark  an  end  to  a 
war  in  whifch  they  were  so  intimately 
engaged. 

But  our  Nation  does  not  and  must 
not  stop  atj  sajring,  "thank  you."  Serv- 
ice in  the  i^llitary  involves  an  extraor- 
dinary compiitment,  and  sometimes  re- 
quires extraordinary  sacrifice.  We  must 
provide  the  programs  aoA  health  care 
which  respond  to  the  special  needs 
which  can  accompany  military  service. 
It  is  only  through  fimding  these  pro- 
grams over|  the  long  term  that  our  Na- 
tion can  b^n  to  repay  that  sacrifice 
that  so  many  of  our  veterans  have 
made.  | 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
principles  tiiat  I  used  to  evaluate  legis- 
lative proposals  related  to  Persian  Gulf 
personnel,  tlie  first  was  the  principle 
of  fairness.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
these  vete^uis  were  eligible  for  the 
same  treatment  other  wartime  veter- 
ans receive]  At  the  same  time,  I  didn't 
want  to  seel  them  qualify  for  a  rash  of 
new  prograjns  or  benefits  which  the 
veterans  of  previous  wars  could  not  re- 
ceive. I  alsd  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  reservists  and  guardsmen  who 
served  alongside  their  active  duty 
counterparts  were  not  forgotten. 

My  second  consideration  involved  an 
effort  to  fo^us  on  the  family  members 
of  our  soldiers.  Many  wives  and  hus- 
bands werd  left  behind  when  their 
spouses  we^t  to  war.  Many  children 
found  them^lves  without  one  or  both 
their  parentis.  Due  to  the  demographic 
changes  in  our  All-Volunteer  Force, 
the  special  heeds  of  these  families  are, 
in  some  caises,  unlike  the  needs  we 
have  experienced  in  previous  wars.  Sol- 
diers can  flght  best  when  they  know 
their  dependents  are  cared  for,  and 
when  they  |now  the  financial  burdens 
of  their  service  are  not  creating  undue 
pressure  on  the  folks  back  home.  And 
so  I  focused  a  large  part  of  my  efforts 
on  the  task  force  on  helping  military 
families.  And  that  is  something  I  want 
to  continue  to  work  on  even  after  this 
package  is  adopted  because  I  believe 
our  experiences  in  the  gulf  have  re- 
vealed soma  problems  in  the  "family 
support"  syitem  which  need  to  be  ex- 
plored and  corrected. 

Third,  I  wanted  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  update  provisions  in  previous 
law  which  wfere  simply  out  of  step  with 
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current  realities.  Some  of  the  financial 
benefits  provided  by  law  were  based  on 
the  economic  facts  of  life  which  existed 
in  the  1940*8  or  the  1840'8.  We  might 
wish  that  those  facts  of  life  were  still 
operative  today— but  they  are  not.  And 
this  was  a  good  time  to  make  some 
changes. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  just  mention  a  few  of  the  specific 
provisions  in  this  important  legisla- 
tion. We  have  increased  the  rate  of  hos- 
tile fire  pay  from  $110  to  $160  per 
month.  We  have  increased  the  death 
gratuity  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  for  Desert 
Storm.  We  have  removed  the  cap  on  a 
military  savings  plan  for  soldiers  listed 
missing  in  action.  We  have  provided  for 
the  payment  to  survivors  for  the  un- 
used accrued  leave  of  soldiers  who  died 
on  active  duty. 

We  have  authorized  called-up  health 
care  i)er8onnel  to  receive  the  same  spe- 
cial and  incentive  pay  as  their  full- 
time  active  counterparts.  Military  per- 
sonnel called  back  to  active  duty  will 
be  allowed  to  be  called  back  in  the 
highest  grade  they  previously  attained. 

Regarding  health  care,  reservists 
called  to  active  duty  who  do  not  have 
other  health  insurance  with  employers 
covered  under  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Relief  Act  will  have  60  days  of  transi- 
tional medical  coverage  following  their 
release  from  active  duty.  The  effective 
date  for  planned  reduction  in 
CHAMPUS  mental  health  benefits  has 
been  postponed  for  1  year,  until  1992. 
We  have  opened  up  the  veterans  cen- 
ters program  to  post-Vietnam  veterans 
who  served  in  the  conflict  area.  And  we 
permit  providers  of  health  care  to 
waive  the  normal  cojjayments  required 
under  CHAMPUS  for  care  provided  to 
dependents  of  military  personnel  serv- 
ing during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

For  families,  we  provide  $20  million 
for  child  care  assistance,  and  $30  mil- 
lion for  education  and  family  support 
services. 

We  have  defined  the  period  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  as  beginning  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1990,  and  ending  when  specified 
by  a  Presidential  proclamation.  These 
dates  are  central  to  eligibility  for  pen- 
sion and  other  veterans  benefits. 

We  have  increased  reservists  entitle- 
ment for  the  GI  bill  of  rights  fii^m  $140 
to  $270  per  month  for  each  month 
served  on  active  duty  In  connection 
with  the  war. 

Reservists  who  were  called  up  for  90 
to  180  days  will  be  extended  the  VA 
home  loan  guarantee. 

We  provide  for  the  deferment  of  re- 
payment of  Government  student  loans 
for  those  activated,  and  we  encourage 
educational  Institutions  to  refund  tui- 
tion or  give  credit  to  military  person- 
nel who  were  not  able  to  complete 
their  terms  due  to  activation. 

Finally,  we  will  allow  reservists  who 
have  small  business  loans  to  defer  re- 
pasmient. 
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Mr.  President,  when  we  called  upon 
them,  our  soldiers  were  up  to  the  task 
in  World  War  I,  World  War  n.  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
package  illustrates  our  recognition  of 
the  fact.  But  too  often  in  the  past  we 
have  provided  support  in  the  first  flush 
of  victory  and  then,  as  the  years  go  by 
and  the  needs  of  the  veterans  increase, 
our  support  for  their  programs  de- 
clines. Passing  this  legislation  is  a 
downpayment,  nothing  more  and  noth- 
ing less.  In  the  years  ahead,  we  have  to 
continue  to  support  the  programs  we 
have  authorized  here.  Our  soldiers  did 
not  ask  how  long  the  war  would  last^ 
they  told  us  they  would  be  there  as 
long  as  we  needed  them.  Now  we  have 
to  be  there  as  long  as  they  need  us. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  men  and  women  who  served 
our  country  so  nobly  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  should  be  able  to  get  on 
with  their  livelihood  once  they  come 
back  home.  As  part  of  that  goal,  it  is 
Important  that  reservists  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  put  themselves  back  In 
the  position  that  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  in  with  respect  to  their  pen- 
sion benefits.  We  should  make  clear 
that  reservists  have  the  right  to  re- 
store missing  pension  credits  for  the 
period  they  were  on  active  duty  at  the 
usual  rate  of  contribution.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  current  law  is  gen- 
erally Interpreted  in  that  manner. 
However,  returning  reservists  should 
not  have  to  worry  about  any  kind  of 
ambiguity  in  this  regard. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  make  the  current  state  of  the  law 
absolutely  clear.  However,  I  will  defer 
to  the  request  by  the  Senate  majority 
and  minority  leaders  to  withhold 
amendments  at  this  time  in  the  inter- 
est of  getting  the  uhderlsrlng  veterans 
benefits  package  and  Desert  Storm 
supplemental  authorization  passed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  will,  neverthe- 
less, be  introducing  a  free  standing  bill 
to  clarify  pension  buy  back  rights  at 
the  usual  rate  of  contribution.  I  would 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  when  it  considers 
proposals  to  improve  and  update  the 
veterans'  reemployment  rights  In  the 
near  future,  unless  that  committee 
concludes  there  Is  no  ambiguity  in  cur- 
rent law  and  that  such  buy  back  rights 
are  already  protected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  interest 
in  this  area  of  veterans'  reemployment 
rights.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  his 
legislation  and  assure  him  that  it  will 
be  given  serious  consideration  at  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  rose,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  express  my  support  for  the 
provisions  of  the  leadership  amend- 
ment to  S.  578  that  related  to  veterans 
programs.  Those  remarks  of  mine  ap- 


pear in  the  Record  for  March  13,  1991. 
beginning  on  page  S3168.  At  the  Ume.  I 
described  the  provisions  as  I  believed 
they  were  then  about  to  be  submitted, 
and  I  believed  that  my  statement  was 
based  on  firm  information.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  my  descriptions  of 
certain  provisions  that  related  to  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill  [MGIB]  have  sub- 
sequently proven  to  be  inaccurate. 

In  the  process  of  working  with  the 
leadership  and  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  arrive  at  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  package  of  veterans 
benefits  to  be  made  part  of  S.  578— a 
process  of  balancing  hard  dollars,  real 
needs,  and  genuine  gratitude— difficult 
choices  had  to  be  made.  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  that  all  of  the  increases 
that  I  believed  were  being  made  were 
not  ultimately  possible.  I  regret  the  er- 
rors and  wish  to  clarify  the  record  at 
this  point. 

The  first  error— appearing  in  two 
places  on  page  S3172— indicated  that 
the  MGIB  benefit  increase  for  acti- 
vated reservists  would  be  from  $140  per 
month  to  $290  per  month  for  each 
month  an  activated  reservist  served  on 
active  duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  Each  reference  to  the 
figure  $290  should  instead  be  $270. 

The  second  error,  appearing  on  page 
S3172,  indicated  that  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  [COLA]  in  MGIB  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits  would  be 
8.3  i)ercent.  The  correct  figure,  regret- 
tably, is  3.4  percent.  Accordingly,  the 
references  on  page  S3173  to  specific  dol- 
lar increases  shotild  be  corrected  as  fol- 
lows: The  increase  for  chapter  30  MGIB 
participants  for  fUll-time  study  for 
those  serving  on  active  duty  for  3  years 
on  more,  which  was  stated  as  an  in- 
crease from  $300  to  $325  a  month, 
should  be  stated  as  being  to  $310  a 
month.  The  Increase  for  chapter  30  par- 
ticipants for  full-time  study  for  those 
who  serve  2  years  on  active  duty  and  4 
years  in  the  Reserves,  which  was  stated 
as  in  increase  from  $250  to  $271  a 
month,  should  be  stated  as  being  to 
$259  a  month.  The  increase  for  reserv- 
ists participating  under  chapter  106, 
which  was  stated  as  being  from  $140  to 
$152  a  month,  should  be  stated  as  being 
to  $145  a  month. 

A  third  error  indicated  that  the  lead- 
ership amendment  would  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  monthly  payroll  deduc- 
tion from  $100  to  $110  during  the  first  12 
months  of  service  for  active-duty  serv- 
ice members  who  participate  in  the 
MGIB.  A  pajrroU  deduction  Increase 
provision  was  not  made  a  part  of  the 
leadership  amendment.  Thus  both  ref- 
erences to  such  a  provision — pages 
S3172  and  S3173— «hould  be  disregarded. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  regret  these 
misstatements  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues now  understand  the  correct  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  and  honored  to  be  named  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Task  Force  on 
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Military  Families.  The  task  force  has 
worked  very  hard  to  put  together  a 
reasonable  package  of  benefits  that  ad- 
dresses the  special  challenges  facing 
military  personnel  and  their  families 
as  a  result  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  and  the  Senator  firom 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  for  leading  this 
task  force.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mttchelx.;  the 
Republican  leader.  Senator  Dole;  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  and  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Senator  Byrd;  for  making  this  emer- 
gency Desert  Storm  package  possible. 

S.  578,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Supplemental  Authorization  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  is  the  compilation 
of  the  best  of  the  task  force  proposals. 
S.  578  authorizes  S15  billion  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  cover  the 
costs  associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  bill  creates  a  Desert  Storm 
working  capital  account  to  disburse 
the  funds.  The  working  capital  account 
is  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  defense  co- 
operation account,  which  consists  of 
the  allied  contributions  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  S.  578  also  waives  the 
military  personnel  end  strength  ceil- 
ings required  by  the  flscal  year  1991  De- 
fense authorization  bill  and  funds  the 
increased  costs  required  by  increased 
end  strengths  through  allied  contribu- 
tions. 

Among  the  benents  for  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  provided  in 
the  bill  are: 

A  temporary  increase  in  "imminent 
danger"  pay  from  SI  10  per  month  to 
S150  per  month; 

Special  and  incentive  pay  for  health 
care  personnel  activated  as  a  result  of 
Desert  Storm; 

Authorization  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  to  recall  military  per- 
sonnel to  active  duty  for  Desert  Storm 
in  the  highest  grades  they  held  satis- 
factorily while  on  previous  active  duty; 

A  temporary  increase  in  the  death 
benefit  (from  January  16,  1991  through 
the  end  of  the  war  period  as  designated 
by  Presidential  proclamation)  from 
S3.000  to  S6,000; 

Sixty  days  of  transitional  medical 
coverage  for  reservists  activated  for 
Desert  Storm  following  their  release 
f^m  active  duty; 

One-year  postponement  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  CHAMPUS  mental  health  bene- 
fits (from  February  15,  1991  to  February 
15. 1992); 

Twenty  million  dollars  for  child  care 
assistance  for  military  personnel  serv- 
ing on  active  duty;  and 

Thirty  million  dollars  for  education 
and  family  support  services  to  families 
of  noilitary  personnel  serving  on  active 
duty. 

The  leadership  amendment  now  being 
offered  would  add  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

Definition  of  the  period  of  the  Per- 
sian Golf  war  for  purposes  of  veterans' 


benefits'  as  beginning  August  2,  1990 
and  ending  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion: 

An  increase  in  reservists  GI  bill  edu- 
cation entitlement  from  $140  per  month 
to  $270  i^r  month  for  each  month  a  re- 
servist ivas  called  to  active  duty  in 
connect  on  with  Desert  Storm; 

Restoied  education  entitlement  for 
reservis  s  whose  educational  program 
was  int€  rrupted  by  the  call-up; 

An  extension  of  the  VA  home  loan 
gruarant  te  to  reservists  called  up  for  90 
to  180  dt  ys; 

Langu^e  encouraging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  hire  retired 
Federal  health  care  workers  to  fill 
staffing  [vacancies  at  the  VA; 

Eliglb  lity  for  Vet  Center  programs 
for  post  -Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
served  1 1  the  confiict  area; 

Defen  eiI  or  repayment  of  existing 
SBA  loms  for  reservists  called  to  ac- 
tive dut  r;  and 

Autha  rization  for  health  care  provid- 
ers to  w  aive  the  patient  copayment  re- 
quirememt  under  CHAMPUS  during  the 
period  oC  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Mr.  president,  as  I  have  traveled 
across  South  Dakota,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary concerns  raised  by  military  fami- 
lies had  been  the  high  cost  of  health 
care.  Dirlng  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis, 
health  sare  costs  have  increased  for 
militan  families  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
ploymei  it  of  health  care  personnel  to 
the  gull  and  the  corresponding  depend- 
ence or  nonmilitary  health  care.  The 
Civiliaii  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  fhe  uniformed  Services  [CHAMPUS] 
is  designed  to  ensure  military  person- 
nel's access  to  health  care  when  care  in 
militarf  facilities  is  unavailable  or 
when  military  personnel  or  their  fami- 
lies are!  located  in  remote  areas.  How- 
ever, CEAMPUS  is  a  cost-sharing  pro- 
gram with  fee  schedules  that  often  do 
not  cover  private  health  care  expenses. 

I  am]  pleased  that  the  leadership 
amendi^ent  includes  my  provision  to 
allow  health  care  providers  participat- 
ing in  CHAMPUS  to  waive  the  require- 
ment for  patient  copayments  for  health 
care  services.  The  amendment  is  in- 
tended :to  ease  the  financial  burden 
placed  in  military  personnel  and  their 
families  who  are  suffering  economi- 
cally ai  a  result  of  the  war,  or  whose 
access  tto  health  care  at  military  facili- 
ties haa  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 

The  Waiver  is  strictly  voluntary  on 
the  pai^  of  health  care  providers  and 
authori^d  only  during  the  period  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war,  which  is  defined 
as  beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and  end- 
ing "on  the  date  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  by  law."  The 
amendment  does  not  authorize  provid- 
ers to  pass  along  the  cost  of  the 
copayment  waiver  or  related  costs,  if 
any,  to  private  insurers  or  to  the  Gov- 
emmenfc.  Payments  to  providers  by 
CHAMIUS     and     secondary     insurers 
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i  show  of  support  for  our 
military  personnel  and  their  families — 
families  wlio  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  |  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstancesl 

My  involvement  in  this  issue  was  in- 
spired by  a^  group  of  people  in  Water- 
town,  SD,  who  told  me  they  wanted  to 
show  support  for  our  troops  that  went 
beyond  thd  yellow  ribbons  they  had 
displayed.  The  staff  at  Brown  Clinic 
felt  that  th^y  could  help  the  troops  and 
their  familijes  by  forgoing  the  i)atient's 
share  of  health  care  payments  under 
CHAMPUS.;  To  quote  Jim  Neisen,  the 
business  manager  at  the  clinic,  "We 
fully  want  po  do  more  than  just  cheer, 
pray  and  tie  ribbons."  However,  after 
reading  an  article  from  the  American 
Medical  Nejws,  they  realized  that  the 
Government's  position  was  that  such 
an  action  iti  support  of  our  troops  was 
illegal  and  ithat  the  clinic  "could  face 
stiff  fines." 

While  I  understand  that  CHAMPUS  is 
a  cost-sharing  program,  military  fami- 
lies are  facing  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. As  a  government,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  remain  flexible  enough 
to  allow  fof  a  creative  solution  to  this 
problem.  T^e  staff  at  Brown  Clinic  and 
many  oth^r  health  care  providers 
across  the  country  are  offering  just 
such  a  solution.  The  Federal  bureauc- 
racy must  not  stand  in  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  our 
troops.  I  a|m  proud  of  the  American 
people  who  [have  supported  those  troops 
unfailingly,  And  I  am  proud  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Brofrn  Clinic  in  Watertown,  at 
Central  Ge&eral  Hospital  in  Plainview, 
NY,  at  thi  Manatee  County  Medical 
Society  in  Wadenton,  FL,  and  all  the 
other  healtlh  care  providers  across  the 
country  wl^o  have  found  this  special, 
tangible  w^y  to  ease  the  financial  bur- 
den on  American  military  families. 
I  yield  th^  floor. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  33 


(Purpose:  To  authorise  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  provide  flnanclal  and 
business  development  assistance  to  mili- 
tary reservists'  small  businesses,  and  for 
other  purtx>ses) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], for  himself,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
DDCON,  Mr.  LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Kerry,  Ms.  Mnon^SKi,  Mr.  Bau- 
CU8,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Akaka.  and  Mr.  Sanford.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  33. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  In  the  appropriate  place  the  follow- 
ing: 

SECncm  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  msiy  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Re- 
servists Small  Business  Relief  Act". 

SBC.    X    REPAYMENT    DEFERRAL    FOR    ACTIVE 
DUTY  RBSERVISTa 

Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  636)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Repayment  Deferred  for  Active 
Duty  Reservists.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Administration 
shall,  upon  written  request,  defer  repayment 
of  a  direct  loan  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  if  such  loan  was  in- 
curred by  a  qualified  borrower,  provided  that 
such  qualified  borrower  demonstrates  that 
the  absence  of  the  eligible  reservist  to  active 
duty  has  had,  or  Is  likely  to  have,  an  adverse 
economic  imi)act  on  the  qualified  borrower. 

"(2)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section- 

"(A)  Qualified  borrower.— The  term 
'qualified  borrower'  means— 

"(1)  an  Individual  who  is  an  eligible  reserv- 
ist and  who,  received  a  direct  loan  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  before  being  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty;  or 

"(11)  a  small  business  concern  that  received 
a  direct  loan  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  be- 
fore an  eligible  reservist,  who  is  an  owner, 
manager,  or  key  employee  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (C),  was  ordered  to  active  duty. 

"(B)  Eligible  reservist.— The  term  'eligi- 
ble reservist'  means  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  ordered  to 
active  duty  during  a  period  of  military  con- 
flict. 

"(C)  Owner,  manager,  or  key  employee. — 
An  eligible  reservist  is  an  owner,  manager, 
or  key  employee  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph If  the  eligible  reservist  is  an  individual 
who — 

"(1)  has  at  least  a  20  percent  ownership  in- 
terest in  the  small  business  concern  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AMU), 

"(11)  is  a  manager  responsible  for  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  such  small  business  con- 
cern, or 

"(ill)  Is  a  key  employee  (as  defined  by  the 
Administration)  of  such  small  business  con- 
cern. 

"(D)  Period  of  military  confuct.— The 
term  'period  of  military  conflict'  means— 


"(1)  a  period  of  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress, 

"(11)  a  period  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  by  the  President, 
or 

"(111)  a  period  in  which  a  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  or- 
dered to  active  duty  pursuant  to  section  673b 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Period  of  deferral.— The  period  of 
deferral  for  repayment  under  this  subsection 
shall  begin  on  the  date  on  which  the  eligible 
reservist  is  ordered  to  active  duty  and  shall 
terminate  on  the  date  that  is  180  days  after 
the  date  such  eligible  reservist  is  discharged 
or  released  from  active  duty. 

"(4)  No  accrual  of  interest  during  de- 
ferral.—During  the  period  of  deferral  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3).  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  deferred  loan  shall 
not  be  required  and  no  Interest  shall  accrue 
on  such  loan." 

SBC.  S.  DISAOTER  UMN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WOU- 
TARY     RE8ERVI8TB'     SHALL     BU8I- 

NE88E& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  undesignated  paragraph 
which  begins  "Provided,  That  no  loan",  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  The  Administration  is  empowered 
to  make  such  disaster  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
to  assist  a  small  business  concern  (including 
a  small  business  concern  engaged  in  the 
lease  or  rental  of  real  or  personal  property) 
which  has  suffered  or  is  likely  to  suffer  eco- 
nomic injury  as  the  result  of  the  owner, 
manager,  or  key  employee  of  such  small 
business  concern  being  ordered  to  active 
military  duty  during  a  period  of  military 
conflict. 

"(B)  Any  loan  or  guarantee  extended  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  at  an 
Interest  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum,  without 
regard  to  the  small  business  concern's  abil- 
ity to  secure  credit  elsewhere. 

"(C)  No  loan  shall  be  nuide  under  this  para- 
graph, either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  immediate 
or  deferred  basis,  if  the  total  amount  out- 
staudlng  and  committed  to  the  borrower 
under  this  subsection  would  exceed  SSOO,000. 
unless  such  applicant  constitutes  a  major 
source  of  employment  in  an  area  not  larger 
than  a  county  suffering  a  disaster,  in  which 
case  the  Administration,  In  its  discretion, 
may  waive  the  SS0O,0(X)  limitation. 

"(D)  Section  120.101-2(b)(l)  of  title  13,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any  similar  regu- 
lation, shall  not  apply  to  a  small  business 
concern  seeking  a  loan  under  this  paragraph. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'period  of  military  conflict'  means — 

"(1)  a  period  of  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress, 

"(11)  a  period  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  by  the  President, 
or 

"(ill)  a  period  In  which  a  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  or- 
dered to  active  duty  pursuant  to  section  673b 
of  title  10,  United  States  Ck>de. 

"(F)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'economic  injury'  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  the  inability  of  a  small  business 
concern  to  market  or  produce  a  product  or  to 
provide  a  service  ordinarily  provided  by  the 
small  business  concern. 

"(G)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'owner,  manager,  or  key  employee' 
means  an  Individual  who— 


"(1)  has  at  least  a  20  percent  ownership  In 
the  small  business  concern, 

"(11)  Is  a  manager  resiwnslble  for  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  such  small  business  con- 
cern, or 

"(ill)  Is  a  key  employee  (as  defined  by  the 
Administration)  of  such  small  business  con- 
cern. 

"(H)  For  mirposes  of  assistance  under  this 
paragraph,  no  declaration  of  a  disaster  area 
shall  be  required.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "7(bX4)."  in  paragraph  (1). 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "7(b)(4),  7(bX5).  7(bX6), 
7(bX7),  7(bX8),"  In  paragraph  (2). 

SEC.  4.  BU8INB88  DBVELOPMENT  AND  MANACS- 
MENT  ASSISTANCE  FOB  MIUTARY 
RESERVISTS' SMALL  BU8INB88B& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  8  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)  Management  Assistance  fob  Small 
Businesses  Affected  by  Milttart  Oper- 
ations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Administration  is 
directed  to  utilize,  as  appropriate,  its  busi- 
ness development  and  management  assist- 
ance programs,  including  programs  involving 
State  or  private  sector  partners,  to  provide 
business  counseling  and  training  to  any 
small  business  concern  adversely  affected  by 
the  deployment  of  units  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  In  support  of  a  period  of 
military  conflict. 

"(2)  Period  of  militahy  conflict.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'period 
of  military  conflict'  means— 

"(A)  a  period  of  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(B)  a  period  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  by  the  President, 
or 

"(C)  a  period  during  which  a  member  of  a 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
ordered  to  active  duty  pursuant  to  section 
673b  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  ". 

(b)  Enhanced  Pubuctty  During  Opera-hon 
DESERT  Storm.— For  the  duration  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  for  120  days  there- 
after, the  Administration  is  directed  to  en- 
hance its  publicity  of  the  availability  of  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act.  including 
information  regarding  the  apjn-oprlate  local 
offlce  at  which  affected  small  businesses  can 
seek  such  assistance. 

SBC  S.  RBGULATI<m& 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act.  If 
such  regulations  are  promulgated,  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  issue  the  regulations  as 
emergency  interim  final  regulations. 

SBC  a.  TRBAIMKNT  OF  EZPENDfTUREa 

For  the  purpose  of  section  251(bX2XD)  and 
2S2(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et 
seq.),  as  amended  by  section  13101  of  Public 
Law  101-508,  all  direct  and  discretionary 
spending  contained  in  this  Act  are  emer- 
gency expenditures  related  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  Operation  Desert  Storm,  or 
any  successor  thereto. 

SBC  7.  EFFBCTIVB  DATBa 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
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(b)  DI8A8TBR  Loans.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  3  shall  apply  to  economic 
Injury  soflered  or  likely  to  be  sofTered  as  the 
result  of  a  period  of  military  conflict  occur- 
ring on  or  after  August  1.  1990. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  firom  Georgia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  willing  to  enter  into  a  30- 
mlnute  time  agreement  equally  di- 
vided, conditioned  on  no  motion  to 
table  or  amendments  in  the  second  de- 
gree. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
agree  to  no  motion  to  table  because  the 
leadership  has  already  made  it  clear 
that  six  of  us,  the  two  leaders,  Senator 
Warner,  Senator  McCain  and  Seantor 
Olenn,  managers  of  the  benefits  pack- 
age, and  I  have  already  agreed  we  will 
be  moving  to  table  all  amendments.  We 
can  agree  with  everything  else  if  the 
Senator  will  drop  that  request  on  a  mo- 
tion to  table. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  not  part  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  is 
it?  Have  the  Senators  agreed  on  that 
among  themselves? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right.  We  could 
not  ask  for  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  would  not  allow  us  to  move 
to  table.  There  is  not  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  yield,  there 
is  no  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  get  an  up-or-down  vote 
agreement.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  a 
time  agreement,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  some  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  has  that 
right  if  he  wants  an  up-or-down  vote. 
We  have  every  right  to  move  to  table. 
I  guess  we  should  just  proceed.  At  this 
moment,  my  instructions  would  not 
permit  the  request  for  a  unanimous 
consent  that  would  deny  us  the  right  to 
move  to  table.  I  will  just  say  let  us  pro- 
ceed and  maybe  we  can  get  through  it 
just  as  quickly. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
only  take  me  a  very  few  brief  remarks 
to  explain  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  Is  identical  to  S.  360,  a  bill 
reported  out  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  last  week  and  which  is  now 
on  the  calendar. 

This  amendment  was  also  agreed  to 
by  the  task  force  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  Something  happened  between  the 
time  our  task  force  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  agreed  to  this  amendment  and  the 
bill  before  us  came  to  the  flour. 

I  offer  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Kas- 
TBN,  who  is  my  ranking  member  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and  I  also 
offer  it  on  behalf  of  about  24  other  co- 
sponsors  including  Senators  Nunn, 
DnON,  TiTKRKRMAN.  GRA88LET.  HARKIN, 
KSRBT,     MIKULSKI,     BAUCUS,     SASSER, 

MOTNiHAN.  Pell,  D'Amato,  Daschle, 
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Helms,  '  •  Levin,  Pressler,  Kohl, 
INOUYE,  Shelby,  Stevens,  Boren,  Gor- 
ton, Akaka,  and  Sanford. 

Mr.  P^sident,  what  this  bill  does  is. 
No.  1,  It  permits  any  reservist  or 
guardsm  aji  who  has  been  called  to  duty 
in  the  I  ersian  Gulf  and  who  has  a  di- 
rect bus  ness  loan  firom  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Adqilnistration,  to  defer  pajrments 
of  both  .'Interest  and  principal  until  6 
months  after  that  reservist  comes 
home.  That  seems  fair  enough.  We  have 
had  some  calls  in  our  office  by  families 
of  reserrists  who  are  hurting  because 
the  reservist  is  gone  and  he  or  she  was 
a  key  einployee  or  very  instrumental 
to  the  sijccess  of  the  business. 

It  is  a  negligible  cost,  $1  million 
maybe,  {[ncidentally,  that  part  of  the 
amendmlent  was  on  the  bill.  We  took  it 
off  becaase  we  wanted  the  whole  bill  or 
nothing]  I  may  change  my  mind  about 
that,  if  ^  lose. 

But  the  second  part  of  the  bill  says, 
and  this  is  very  simple,  that  if  you 
need  a  Ipan  in  the  nature  of  a  disaster 
loan  ani  you  can  prove  as  a  reservist 
or  guarisman  that  your  business  has 
sun^eredla  substantial  economic  injury, 
you  are  Untitled  to  a  disaster  loan  at  4 
percent  J  That  does  not  mean  all  16,000 
people  In  the  Persian  Gulf  who  are 
owners  of  a  business — and  that  is  how 
many  tiere  are — will  want  a  loan,  are 
going  td  get  a  loan  or  are  even  going  to 
apply  fcr  a  loan. 

One  if  the  reasons  those  people 
might  want  to  apply  for  a  loan  of  this 
kind  is|  because  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  suffered  as  a  result  of 
their  h«ing  called  up  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Tkat  is  a  substantial  burden  of 
proof  t«  meet  and  not  all  reservists 
will  be  able  to  meet  it.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness A(uninistration  has  a  host  of  cri- 
teria aa  to  what  constitutes  substan- 
tial economic  injury.  You  cannot  just 
come  inland  say  I  went  over  to  the  Per- 
sian Gvilf  and  fought  for  my  country 
and,  th^efore,  I  want  a  loan.  You  have 
to  pro\^  that  you  own  20  pecent  or 
more  off  the  business  or  that  you  are  a 
key  emi>loyee  and  that  you  meet  some 
other  S^A  criteria;  and  then  you  have 
to  provfe  that  the  business  has  i^ally 
suffered! 

Then,|Mr.  President,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional point  to  be  made.  Once  you 
withstand  all  of  that  burden  of  proof, 
the  Smkll  Business  Administration  is 
still  noi  obligated  to  make  that  loan  to 
you  bedause  it  still  has  to  be  a  viable 
loan.  It  has  to,  what  they  say, 
cashflow. 

So  in  the  first  instance — I  neglected 
this  in  the  opening  part  of  my  com- 
ments, Mr.  President.  It  is  very  simple. 
There  are  two  major  parts  to  this  bill. 
Section  2  says  that  if  you  are  a  reserv- 
ist, or  guardsman,  and  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness or  key  employee,  or  any  of  those 
things,  and  you  were  called  to  the  Per- 
sian Guif,  you  are  entitled  to  have  your 
payments  on  that  dii-ect  Small  Busi- 
ness Adpiinistration  loan  deferred  until 
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6  months  ajTter  you  come  home,  but 
even  there  you  have  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministratioo  that  the  business,  as  a  re- 
sult of  your  being  called  up,  has  suf- 
fered an  adverse  economic  impact. 

None  of  tbese  conditions  are  fi-eebees. 
So  you  in  this  case  have  to  prove  ad- 
verse econopilc  impact  in  order  to  get 
your  loan  payments  deferred — and,  in- 
cidentally, \i  you  look  at  the  bill,  we 
are  deferring  student  loans  on  the  same 
basis.  There  is  a  provision  in  their  that 
it  you  havei  a  student  loan,  those  are 
deferred  until  6  months  after  you  come 
home.  Why  not  do  it  for  people  who 
have  a  smail  business  loan?  And  even 
in  this  case,  as  I  say,  you  have  to  prove 
that  the  business  has  suffered  an  ad- 
verse econoi  nic  impact. 

As  to  the  second  major  part  of  this 
bill,  why  not  do  for  the  brave  troops, 
for  whom  everybody  has  been  waving 
flags  and  wtaring  yellow  ribbons,  what 
we  did  for  people  down  on  the  Rio 
Grande  and  on  the  Mexican  border 
when  the  peso  was  devalued.  Think 
about  that.]  Do  you  want  to  go  home 
and  tell  your  folks  that  it  is  OK  to  give 
4-percent  disaster  loans  to  businesses 
that  were  adversely  affected  by  the  de- 
valuation or  the  peso,  but  not  to  the 
trooi»  who  [get  called  up  out  of  their 
businesses  and  had  to  go  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  risk  their  lives  for  this  coun- 
try. You  goj  home  and  tell  then  that.  I 
am  not  goiis  to. 

Or  El  Nino.  Do  you  remember  El 
Nino?  You  heard  all  the  speeches  here 
about  what  that  El  Nino  had  done  to 
the  fishing  industry  on  the  west  coast. 
What  did  we  do?  We  provided  exactly 
the  same  relief  for  them  that  we  are 
providing  f()r  the  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  thid  bill.  You  go  home  and  tell 
your  folks  txiat  you  are  more  concerned 
about  some  business  on  the  west  coast 
that  got  hivt  because  of  El  Nino  than 
you  were  [Persian  Gulf  troops  who 
risked  theiij  lives  getting  the  same  ben- 
efit. I 

The  list  g^es  on  and  on.  It  is  fairness. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  the  t'ersian  Gulf  who  are  going 
to  get  virtually  nothing  out  of  this  bill. 
Many  of  tnem  will:  educational  bene- 
fits, health  care  benefits,  combat  pay. 
There  are  a^lot  of  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  will  help  a  lot  of  people,  but  a  lot 
of  the  people  that  Senator  Kasten  and 
I  are  trying  to  help,  we  and  our  other 
24  cosponsofs,  and  I  hope  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,]  will  not  get  one  single  ben- 
efit out  of  any  of  the  rest  of  this  bill. 
If  you  do  n^t  pass  this  amendment,  all 
they  can  do  is  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
watch  everybody  else  reap  the  benefits 
in  this  bill.] 

I  close  nfiv  comments,  Mr.  President, 
by  sasring  Ijhave  the  utmost  respect  for 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders. 
Lord  knows,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Senator  Glenn  and  Senator  McCain 
for  the  tremendous  number  of  hours 
they  put  in  xt  crafting  this  bill. 
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It  groes  without  sajrlng  that  every 
Member  of  the  body  has  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  Senators  Nunn  and  Warner, 
chairman  and  ranking  Member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  But  there  are  94 
Senators  here  who  did  not  enter  into 
any  agreement.  There  are  94  Senators 
who  may  come  to  the  floor  today  to  de- 
bate the  bill  and  try  to  improve  it,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  do  it,  and  every 
one  of  those  94  Senators  has  a  right  to 
vote  their  conscience  on  this.  I  hope 
they  will,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
luctance I  oppose  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Many  Senators  were  heavily  involved 
in  these  negotiations.  I  think  he  might 
have  noted  that  on  the  Republican  task 
force  there  were  20-some  Members  who 
took  part  in  these  considerations.  I  be- 
lieve— my  friend  flrom  Ohio  could  cor- 
rect me — there  was  almost  an  equal 
number  of  Democrat  Senators  in  his 
task  force.  The  Senator  is  incorrect 
when  he  claims  that  94  Senators  were 
not  involved  with  this  legislation.  In 
fact,  I  could  make  a  case  that  a  major- 
ity of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  were  involved. 

I  think  our  firiend  from  Arkansas 
makes  some  very  valid  points.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  also  that  a  bipar- 
tisan offer  was  made  to  find  an  accept- 
able solution  that  limited  the  loan  de- 
ferral to  only  those  whose  businesses 
were  impacted  by  the  deployment.  I 
understand  that  proposal  was  rejected. 
I  also  understand  that  this  amendment 
has  no  provision  for  Members  who  were 
on  active  duty  and  who  lost  their  small 
business  loan. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  it  is  a 
mistake,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas, for  him  to  tell  other  Members 
of  this  body  what  to  go  home  and  tell 
our  constituents.  I  am  very  pleased  and 
very  proud  to  go  home  and  tell  my  con- 
stituents about  the  work  that  I  and 
Senator  Glenn  and  40  or  more  other 
Senators  have  done  with  this  package. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  tell 
them  that  I  strongly  supported  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
crisis  which  we  just  resolved.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  go  home  to  tell  the  people  I 
represent  that  if  we  had  let  the  sanc- 
tions go  on.  many  more  innocent  Ku- 
waitis would  have  died  or  been  tortured 
or  raped.  I  have  no  reluctance  to  go 
home  and  tell  the  people  of  my  State 
how  strongly  I  supported  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  men  and 
women  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  in 
more  ways  than  are  rewarded  by  this 
package. 

So  I  will  reluctantly  oppose  the 
amendment,  but  at  the  same  time  I  as- 
sure my  firiend  flrom  Arkansas  that  I 
think  he  has  laudable  goals.  I  also 
think  this  amendment  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  weeks  ahead  with  further 


legislation  to  benefit  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  this  crisis. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  My  remarks  will  be  very 
brief,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
move  to  table  until  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  finished  his  remarks,  but 
I  will  move  to  table  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

The  reason  is  very  clear.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  ward  off  amendments 
on  this  bill  if  we  are  going  to  get  it 
passed  and  if  we  are  going  to  get  it  in 
law.  As  unfortunate  as  it  is.  we  are  in 
a  position  of  having  to  table  or  try  to 
table,  ask  our  colleagues  to  vote  to 
table  good  amendments  as  well  as 
those  with  which  we  might  not  agree. 

I  happened  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  I  believe,  when  it  was  in- 
troduced as  a  bill,  so  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  But  if  it  goes  on  this 
package,  it  is  going  to  greatly  com- 
plicate the  procedure  here  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  other  amend- 
ments. If  we  are  not  able  to  table  the 
first  two  or  three  of  these  amendments, 
we  will  probably  have  15  or  20  amend- 
ments before  the  afternoon  is  over  and 
the  evening. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators leaving  for  the  Middle  East  at  5 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  We  have  other 
business  to  take  care  of.  So  reluc- 
tantly, even  though  I  agree  with  the 
amendment  and  I  think  it  has  merit 
and  I  hope  it  can  be  put  on  another 
bill,  I  will  at  the  appropriate  time 
move  to  table  it. 

Mr.  GL£NN.  Mr.  President,  although 
with  great  reluctance  I  also  have  to  op- 
pose the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  think  his  motives  in  this 
are  excellent.  I  wish  I  could  support 
him.  But  let  me  just  briefly  address 
what  happened  on  the  task  force  and 
why  some  of  these  things  had  to  be 
dropped  out. 

We  had  many  considerations.  First 
and  foremost  were  the  dollars  involved. 
One  of  the  estimates  on  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  believe  is 
$120  million.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  still  valid  or  not.  I  think  that  is 
one  we  had  quoted  by,  I  believe.  CBO 
originally.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
made  that  estimate.  So  maybe  that  one 
is  not  valid.  But  we  had  to  run  the 
gamut  of  a  lot  of  different  organiza- 
tions. One  was  CBO,  which  was  first  to 
get  an  estimate  on  it.  Next  was  OMB. 

Then  we  had  to  check  what  the  House 
was  going  to  do  on  these  things  too. 
That  was  not  the  end  though,  because 
the  bill  still  has  to  go  to  conference. 

We  also  had  to  consider  what  the  De- 
fense Department's  wishes  were. 

Let  me  just  run  through  very  briefly 
some  of  the  bills  that  did  not  make  it 
into  the  task  force  and  leadership 
package. 


We  had  a  proposal  by  Senator 
McCain  and  me  to  equalize  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  separating 
military  personnel  who  are  only  allo- 
cated 13  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, to  start  only  after  a  month 
after  they  are  out.  as  opposed  to  their 
civilian  counterparts  who  rate  26  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  which 
starts  the  first  week  after  they  are  out 
of  work.  There  were  some  objections  to 
that  on  cost  grounds. 

I  will  not  belabor  that  except  to  say 
I  very  much  wanted  that  bill  to  be  in- 
cluded because  I  thought  it  was  pre- 
eminently fair,  and  I  wanted  to  address 
it  with  legislation  early  on.  I  think 
plain  fairness  demands  that  be  done. 

But  we  are  deferring  that  to  later 
consideration  because  of  its  broad  ap- 
plication into  the  future,  and  because 
it  does  not  just  apply  to  Desert  Storm 
specifically.  So  we  are  deferring  that. 

I  also  had  a  proposal  for  certain 
waivers  for  medical  personnel  and  for 
language  specialists  regarding  certifi- 
cation requirements  for  certain  special 
pays  for  people  that  are  being  dealt 
with  unfairly.  That  was  not  included  in 
the  package. 

Granted,  with  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment we  can  get  into  SBA  and  give 
small  business  a  little  broader  scope, 
but  that  still  does  not  necessarily  en- 
compass all  small  businesses  in  the 
country. 

We  had  another  one.  Senator  Shelby 
wanted  penalty-firee  withdrawals  from 
IRA's.  We  could  not  imt  that  in.  There 
were  technicalities  on  that  one  as  far 
as  conferencing  with  the  House.  So  we 
will  take  that  one  up  later. 

We  had  another  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  McCain  and  me  that  would 
have  increased  the  Federal  income  tax 
exemption  cap  on  officers  from  S500  to 
$1,000  a  month.  Once  again  we  deferred 
that  one. 

Senator  Sanpord  had  one  on  funds  to 
go  to  FEMA  to  support  the  McKlnney 
Act,  food  and  shelter  programs.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  ad- 
dress that  again  here  today.  That  one 
once  again  was  one  that  could  be  de- 
ferred, and  was  because  there  were  ob- 
jections to  it  and  uncertainty  as  to  ex- 
actly how  much  it  would  cost. 

Senator  MncuLSKi  had  a  bill— imfor- 
tunately  we  got  it  pretty  late  in  the 
process— and  she  made  a  statement  on 
the  fioor  yesterday.  She  is  concerned 
about  the  pay  lost  by  Federal  employ- 
ees who  were  activated,  whose  pay 
while  they  are  in  the  military  is  going 
to  be  less  than  thefr  pay  would  have 
been  had  they  still  been  in  their  civil 
service  jobs.  She  wanted  to  equalize 
that  pay. 

Once  again  that  one  was  put  ofi^  to  be 
consider  later.  If  the  Congress  is  going 
to  do  things  like  what  Senator  Mncui/- 
SKi  proposed,  and  like  the  SBA  pro- 
posal by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  then  how  about  others 
in  civilian  life  who  were  activated,  who 
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did  not  have  a  business,  but  whose  pay 
is  now  well  below  what  their  civilian 
pay  was  in  whatever  job  there  were  in? 

They  have  been  in  the  Reserve,  ac- 
cepted the  responsibilities  of  being  in 
the  Reserve,  and  were  paid  year  after 
year.  That  was  fine.  Nobody  com- 
plained. They  were  supposed  to  be 
making  arrangements  for  what  would 
happen  if  and  when  they  happened  to 
get  activated. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  this  with  SBA. 
Then  all  these  other  considerations 
have  to  come  in  also.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Reserves  who  took  a  pay  cut  by  being 
recalled  into  the  military  then  would 
have  to  have  their  pay  increases 
backed  up  to  what  their  civilian  level 
pay  was  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
this  thing  fairly. 

Everybody  was  not  impacted  from  a 
small  business  standpoint. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  be 
fair,  we  also  should  consider  this  in 
light  of  all  those  who  served,  and  you 
could  even  say  it  is  not  fair  to  the  reg- 
ular military  establishment  because 
many  of  these  people,  especially  junior 
enlisted  people,  were  working  a  second 
job  and  getting  paid  for  it,  and  now 
their  i>ay  is  cut  because  they  were  sent 
to  the  gulf. 

Is  it  fair  that  their  pay  be  cut  and 
their  families  have  less  money? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  belabor  it 
any  further.  All  of  these  things  the 
committee  considered  were  considered 
in  conjunction  with  CBO,  with  0MB; 
and  with  various  executive  branch  de- 
partments, as  well  as  considering  what 
the  House  was  going  to  do;  I  did  not 
like  taking  any  of  these  provisions  out 
because  my  view  was  to  make  this  bill 
as  inclusive  as  feasible,  and  do  as  much 
as  we  could  for  the  people  over  there. 

That  was  basically  what  Senator  Mi- 
KULSKi  was  talking  about  yesterday.  Is 
it  UlIt  that  people  coming  in  straight 
firom  civilian  life  may  have  their  pay 
cut?  But  they  may  be  far  more  im- 
pacted than  what  is  being  addressed  by 
this  iMirticular  amendement. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  very  regretfully  have  to  oppose  new 
amendments  including  the  one  on  SBA 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
firom  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  make  one  point.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  said  it  did  not  include  ac- 
tive duty  troops.  It  does  not.  But  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  no  active  duty 
troops  that  would  qualify. 

We  are  talking  about  the  people  who 
are  calling  up  from  their  civilian  jobs, 
their  civilian  businesses— I  would  be 
delighted  to  amend  it  if  I  knew  of 
any— «o  they  would  be  taken  care  of. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any.  So  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  right  now. 

I  will  just  plead  with  my  colleagues: 
,Do  not  vote  to  table  this  amendment 


on  the  g]  ounds  it  was  not  included  with 
the  task  force.  It  was  included  on  this 
side,  but  apparently  was  torpedoed 
when  thi  i  two  sides  were  trying  to  rec- 
oncile t  leir  differences.  It  is  a  very 
worthy  amendment,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
an  aye  vote  from  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  GIjENN.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  debate,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senators 
NuNN,  Glenn,  Dole,  War- 
ner, andjMcCAiN. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yfeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  i  lebate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  c  f  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  lay 
on  the  a,ble  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  rom  Arkansas. 

On  thi  I  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  be«n  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  ]  oil. 

The  as  iistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FC  RD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator froii  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman] 
is  necesa  irily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Fldrida  [Mr.  Graham]  is  absent 
because  ( if  a  funeral. 

Mr.  SIVIPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  rom  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ici]  and  tjhe  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
jEFFORDfc]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PI  ESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  othfr  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  rebult  was  announced— yeas  58, 
nays  38,  i  is  follows: 

Rollcall  Vote  No.  26  Leg.] 


Ak&ka 

Beotsen 

Biden 

Bond 

Boren 

Bradley 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

CoaU 

Cochran 

Coben 

Cral* 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Dole 

Durenberser 

EZOD 


Adams 

Baacos 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Conrad 

D'Amato 

Daschle 

DeConclnl 

Dlzon 

Dodd 


YEAS— 58 

Ford 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Hatch 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Llebemuui 

Lott 

Lncar 

Mack 

McCain 

Mitchell 

NAYS— 38 

Oraasley 

Harkln 

HatfleU 

Henin 

Helms 

HoUings 

Kasten 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 


Moynlhan 

MurkowskI 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Seymour 

Simpson 

Smith 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wlrth 


Levin 

McConnell 

Metxenbaum 

Mtkulskl 

Preasler 

Pry  or 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 


Sasser 
Shelby 


Blncaman 
Doroenlcl 
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Simon 
8pect«r 

MOT  VOTING— 4 

Graham 
Jeffords 


Stevens 
Wellstone 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  (No.  33)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  a  potion  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table  Is  agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked  wltn  the  majority  leader,  who 
has  no  objection.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  change 
the  recorded  vote  on  Vote  No.  26  when 
I  intended  io  vote  "no"  but  was  re- 
corded as  voting  "aye"  on  the  Bumpers 
amendmentJ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been 
changed  to  rpflect  the  above  order.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  76— URGING 
THE  TRIAL  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  CRIMES  UNDER  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  Senate  Resolution  76, 
which  the  clerk  will  rejxjrt  by  title  for 
the  informaljion  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:     j 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  to  encourage  the 
President  of  t|e  United  States  to  confer  with 
the  sovereign  j  state  of  Kuwait,  countries  of 
the  Coalition  ir  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish an  Interqatlonal  Criminal  Court  or  an 
International  Military  Tribunal  to  try  and 
punish  all  Individuals,  including  President 
Saddam  Hussein,  involved  in  the  planning  or 
execution  of  |  Crimes  against  Peace,  War 
Crimes,  and  Crimes  against  Humanity  a^  de- 
fined under  International  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  the  vote 
that  is  aboujt  to  occur  is  unrelated  to 
the  pending  bill.  This  is  on  a  resolution 
offered  last  Week  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvaniji  [Mr.  Specter].  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  schedules  of  sev- 
eral Senator^,  Senator  Specter  agreed 
to  delay  the]  vote  until  this  week.  The 
agreement  ^e  reached  was  that  the 
resolution  would  occur 
rollcall  this  week,  when- 
hatever  subject  that  first 
this  is  on  a  resolution 
which  was  debated  last  week.  It  is  un- 
related to  the  current  bill.  There  is  no 
debate  on  this.  It  is  on  the  Specter  res- 
olution. Thep  we  will  return  to  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  measure. 

I  thank  my  colleauges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  ^n  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 


vote    on    hi 
after  the  fl: 
ever  and  on 
vote  was. 
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Mr.  SPECTOR.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  requested. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator firom  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  is  absent 
because  of  a  funeral. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Brtan].  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  27  L«g.] 
YEAS— 97 


Adam* 

Fowler 

Mlt,Rhnll 

Akaka 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Buicas 

Olenn 

Murkowskl 

Bentaen 

Gore 

Mckles 

BIden 

Oorton 

Nunn 

Bond 

Grainin 

Packwood 

Boren 

Grassley 

Pell 

Bradley 

Harkln 

Pressler 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Pry  or 

Hatneld 

Held 

Bryan 

Benin 

BiailB 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

RoH) 

Bordlck 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Buma 

Holllnfs 

Roth 

Byrd 

Inooye 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Coats 

SartMJies 

Cochran 

Kaaten 

flsiwyr 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

CraK 

Kerry 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Laatenberc 

Smith 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Specter 

Daachle 

Levin 

Stevens 

DeCoDclnl 

Lleberman 

Symms 

Dlzon 

Lett 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lucar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Hack 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

Wellstone 

Durenber^r 

McConnell 

Wlrth 

Exon 

Metaenbaom 

Ford 

Mlkttlskl 
NAYS-O 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

BlBgaman 

Graham 

Jeffords 

So,  the 

resolution  (S. 

Res.  76)  was 

agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  78 

Whereas  the  International  Military  Tribu- 
nal at  Nuremberg-  held  the  Initiation  of  a  war 
of  agression  to  be  "not  only  an  international 
crime  (but  also)  the  supreme  international 
crime  differing  only  from  other  war  crimes 
in  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  accumu- 
lated evil  of  the  whole"; 

Whereas  on  August  2.  1990,  and  without 
provocation.  Iraq  initiated  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  sovereign  state  of  Kuwait; 


Whereas  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
imposes  on  its  members  the  obligations  to 
"refrain  in  their  international  relations  trom 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state"  and  to  "settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means": 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  the  Government  of 
Iraq,  a  country  which  Is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  did  violate  this  provision  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter; 

Whereas  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time 
of  War  (the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention)  im- 
poses certain  obligations  upon  a  belligerent 
state,  occupying  another  country  by  force  of 
arms,  in  order  to  protect  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  occupied  territory  from  some  of 
the  ravages  of  the  conflict; 

Whereas  the  public  testimony  of  victims 
and  witnesses  has  Indicated  that  Iraqi  offi- 
cials violated  article  27  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  by  their  inhumane  treatment 
and  acts  of  violence  against  the  Kuwaiti  ci- 
vilian population,  including  women; 

Whereas  the  public  testimony  of  victims 
and  witnesses  has  Indicated  that  Iraqi  offi- 
cials violated  articles  31  and  32  of  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention  by  subjecting  Kuwaiti  ci- 
vilians to  physical  coercion,  suffering,  and 
extermination  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion; 

Whereas  article  146  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  states  that  persons  committing 
"grave  breaches"  are  to  be  apprehended  and 
subjected  to  trial; 

Whereas  "grave  breaches"  are  defined  to 
Include:  "willful  killing,  torture,  or  inhuman 
treatment  •  *  *,  willfully  causing  great  suf- 
fering or  serious  injury  to  body  or  health, 
taking  of  hostages  and  extensive  destruction 
and  appropriation  of  property,  not  Justified 
by  military  necessity"; 

Whereas  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  parties 
to  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention; 

Whereas  on  several  occasions  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  has  found  Iraq's 
treatment  of  Kuwaiti  civilians  violative  of 
international  law; 

Whereas  in  resolution  665,  adopted  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1990,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  deplored  "the  loss  of  innocent  life 
stemming  Crom  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait"; 

Whereas  in  resolution  670,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  1990,  it  condemned  ftirther  "the  treat- 
ment of  Iraqi  forces  on  Kuwaiti  nationals 
and  reaffirmed  that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention applied  to  Kuwait"; 

Whereas  In  resolution  674,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  demanded  that  Iraq 
cease  mistreating  and  oppressing  Kuwaiti 
nationals  in  violation  of  the  Convention  and 
reminded  Iraq  that  it  would  be  liable  for  any 
damage  or  injury  suffered  by  Kuwaiti  nation- 
als due  to  Iraq's  invasion  and  illegal  occupa- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (the 
Third  Geneva  or  POW  Convention)  sets  forth 
standards  for  the  treatment  of  civilians  and 
incapacitated  combatants  during  times  of 
hostilities; 

Whereas  Iraq  is  a  party  to  the  POW  Con- 
vention; 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  and  testimony 
that  Iraq  violated  articles  of  the  POW  Con- 
vention by  its  physical  and  psychological 
abuse  of  military  and  civilian  POWs  includ- 
ing members  of  the  international  press; 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  and  testimony 
that  Iraq  violated  articles  of  the  POW  Con- 
vention by  placing  POWs  in  solitary  confine- 


ment, failing  to  shelter  POWs  against  air 
bombardment  and  denying  POWs  contact 
with  the  outside  world; 

Whereas  in  resolution  6S7.  adoi>ted  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1990,  the  Security  Council  ex- 
pressed "outrage"  at  Iraq's  abduction  of  sev- 
eral iwrsons  from  diplomatic  premises  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Vienna  Conventions  on  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Relations; 

Whereas  in  violation  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention,  Iraq  did  tire  missiles  on  Israel 
with  the  intent  of  making  it  a  party  to  war 
and  with  the  Intent  of  killing  or  injuring  in- 
nocent civilians; 

Whereas  Iraq  has  Inflicted  grave  risk  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  innocent  civil- 
ians in  the  region  by  its  willful  setting  on 
are  of  Kuwaiti  oil  wells  and  its  willful  spill- 
ing of  oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulting  in 
the  mass  pollution  of  air  and  water; 

Whereas  for  all  of  the  above  incidents,  it  is 
not  a  defense  that  an  Individual  in  commit- 
ting such  heinous  acts  acted  under  orders  of 
higher  government  officials  (International 
Military  Tribunal  (Nuremberg)  Judgment 
and  Sentences,  41  A.J.LL.  172  (1946)  ("That  a 
soldier  was  ordered  to  kill  or  torture  in  vio- 
lation of  international  law  of  war  has  never 
been  recognized  as  a  defense  to  such  acts  of 
brutality."); 

Whereas  the  Nuremberg  tribunal  provision 
which  held  that  "crimes  against  inter- 
national law  are  committed  by  men.  not  by 
abstract  entities,  and  only  by  punishing  Indi- 
viduals who  commit  such  crimes  can  the  pro- 
visions of  international  law  be  enforced"  is 
as  valid  today  as  It  was  in  1946; 

Whereas  a  failure  to  try  and  punish  leaders 
and  other  persons  for  crimes  against  inter- 
national law  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent and  negatively  impacts  the  value  of  de- 
terrence to  future  illegal  acts;  and 

Whereas  any  Iraqi  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  insurgents  inside  Iraq  should  be  con- 
sidered a  war  crime  and  that  those  respon- 
sible should  be  held  accountable:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  confer  with  Ku- 
wait, other  member  nations  of  the  coalition 
or  the  United  Nations  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  or  an  International 
Military  Tribunal  to  try  and  punish  all  indi- 
viduals Involved  in  the  planning  or  execution 
of  the  above  referenced  crimes,  including 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  should  seek  prompt 
and  effective  United  Nations  Security  Cotm- 
cil  action  to  stop  the  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons and  to  punish  those  responsible. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  vote  on  the 
Specter  amendment.  We  were  trying  to 
keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  going  and  I  stayed  there  too 
late  and  allowed  other  Senators  to 
come  over  here  and  vote,  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  motion  to  table.  I  voted  "no" 
when  in  fact  I  supported  the  Specter 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  since  it  will  not  affect  the  out- 
come that  I  be  allowed  to  change  my 
vote  to  "aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  just  a  minute  to  commend  my  col- 
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leaerue,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  his  resolution. 

It  is  often  stated,  with  no  small  jus- 
tification, that  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  are  observed  more  often 
in  their  breach  than  in  their  implemen- 
tation. Even  If  this  is  true,  it  should 
not  detract  from  the  importance  of 
those  fundamental  principles  that  are 
incorporated  into  those  legal  rules. 

Rules  of  war  are  as  old  as  inter- 
national law  itself.  For  many  centuries 
war  was  a  perfectly  acceptable  way  of 
settling  international  disputes  and 
international  law  settled  only  the  for- 
malities and  etiquette  of  warflghting 
like  some  medieval  dueling  code. 

It  took  the  mass  killing  brutality  of 
20th-century  wars  and  particularly  the 
horrors  unleashed  by  Nazi  Germany  to 
set  moral  rather  than  procedural  limits 
on  warfare.  The  most  lasting  and  mem- 
orable manifestation  of  this  develop- 
ment was,  of  course,  the  procedure  of 
the  International  Military  Tribunal  at 
Nuremberg.  My  own  father  was  a  pros- 
ecutor at  those  trials  and,  therefore,  I 
have  a  deep  personal  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  legacy  of  Nuremberg. 

I  do  not  know  if  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  cohorts  will  ever  be  tried  by  an 
international  tribunal.  This  resolution, 
however,  does  a  great  service  in  re- 
minding us  of  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  modem  international  law 
and  our  obligation  to  do  everything  to 
uphold  and  enforce  these  principles.  I 
commend  my  friend  for  his  resolution 
and  I  urge  its  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Specter  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
establish,  in  cooperation  with  our  coa- 
lition partners,  an  international  crimi- 
nal court  to  try  Iraqis  on  charges  of 
war  crimes.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
simnsor  of  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  war 
crimes  could  not  be  clearer.  We  should 
pursue  the  prosecution  of  war  crimes 
for  the  same  reason  we  confronted  ag- 
gression in  Kuwait  in  the  first  place. 
We  should  not  seek  to  bring  war  crimi- 
nals to  justice  for  the  mere  sake  of  re- 
venge. What  is  at  stake  is  a  high  prin- 
ciple: That  aggression  should  not  go 
unconfronted  and  that  the  rule  of  law 
should  guide  human  relations,  not  only 
within  states  but  between  them  as 
well. 

The  basis  for  prosecuting  war  crimes 
is  custonuury  international  law,  which 
includes  the  so-called  laws  of  war. 
These  laws  come  from  age-old  military 
tradition  and  have  been  codified  in  sev- 
eral international  agreements,  particu- 
larly the  Fourth  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  and  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1929  and  1949.  Although  international 
law  is  in  many  ways  iU-deflned  and  un- 
enforceable, the  laws  of  war  are  well 
established  and  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted. In  general,  the  laws  of  war  dic- 
tate that  in  pursuit  of  war  aims,  com- 
batants must  avoid  needless  destruc- 


tion and  cruelties,  especially  against 
noncomtAtants.  The  primary  areas  of 
concern  l|ave  to  do  with  the  treatment 
of  civiliab  populations  and  prisoners  of 
war.  Whme  the  laws  of  war  recognize 
that  in  cartain  cases  military  necessity 
prevents  i  strict  adherence  to  these 
guideline^,  military  necessity  must  be 
defined  iii  the  strictest  possible  way. 
Certainlw  none  of  the  actions  taken  by 
Iraqi  foroes  against  innocent  civilians 
in  Kuwait  could  be  condoned  as  mili- 
tarily neOessary. 

Althoui  h  the  major  military  powers 
have  use<  military  courts  for  the  trial 
of  person  i  accused  of  war  crimes  since 
the  mid  19th  century,  the  modem 
precedent  for  enforcing  the  laws  of  war 
is  of  couj  se  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Be- 
fore the  e  nd  of  World  War  n,  the  Allies 
included  n  their  war  aims  the  punish- 
ment of  those  responsible  for  war 
crimes,  oh  August  8,  1945,  the  Big  Four 
established  a  military  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  «rar  criminals.  The  tribunal's 
charter  ii  eluded  three  categories  of  ac- 
tions tha  i  would  be  considered  crimi- 
nal viols  tions  of  international  law. 
These  induded:  Crimes  against  peace, 
war  crim(  s,  and  crimes  against  human- 
ity. 

Crimes  gainst  peace  was  a  category 
that  was  newly  established  during  the 
Nurembei  g  trials,  yet  is  now  widely  ac- 
cepted, '"his  included  the  planning, 
preparatii  »n,  initiation,  or  waging  of  a 
war  of  ag|  rression,  or  a  war  in  violation 
of  intern  Ltional  treaties,  agreements, 
or  assuralces. 

War  crii  nes.  as  defined  in  the  Nurem- 
berg Char  ter,  included  violations  of  the 
laws  or  ci  istoms  of  war,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  murder,  ill-treatment 
or  deport!  .tion  to  slave  labor  of  civilian 
populatio  IS  of  or  in  occupied  territory, 
murder  oi  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  klllii  ig  hostages,  plunder  of  public 
or  privatj  property,  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  cl  ies,  or  devastation  not  justi- 
fied by  mJ  litary  necessity. 

Crimes  i  against  humanity  included 
murder,  extermination,  enslavement, 
deportation,  and  other  inhumane  acts 
committed  against  any  civilian  popu- 
lation, be:  ore  or  during  the  war,  or  per- 
secutions on"  political,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious groi  inds. 

While  it  is  not  entfrely  clear  how  this 
precedent  can  be  applied  to  Iraq,  there 
is  no  doul  t  that  the  United  States,  the 
coalition,  and  the  United  Nations  have 
broad  autdority  to  prosecute  those  re- 
sponsible ifor  violating  laws  of  war  and 
related  principles  of  intemationad  law. 
The  United  States  can  deal  with  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  unilater- 
ally if  wa  so  choose.  But  the  broader 
questions  should  be  dealt  with  in  an 
intematidnal  tribunal. 

At  a  minimum,  such  a  tribunal 
should  cobsider  the  following:  In  the 
category  pf  crimes  against  peace,  Iraq 
certainly  initiated  an  unprovoked  war 
of  aggression.  In  the  category  of  war 
crimes  wd  should  consider:  First,  mis- 
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treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  espe- 
cially their  i^se  as  human  shields;  sec- 
ond, atrocitiles  against  innocent  non- 
combatants  ip  Kuwait,  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  citiesi  and  towns,  none  of  which 
could  be  jusjtifled  by  military  neces- 
sity; and  thiijd,  attacking  Israel,  a  neu- 
tral country.  I 

In  the  category  of  crimes  against  hu- 
manity we  sltould  consider  the  follow- 
ing: First,  Ihe  apparent  attempt  to 
commit  gendcide  against  the  Kuwaiti 
people;  and  lecond,  the  destruction  of 
the  environment  by  dimiping  millions 
of  gallons  of  oil  into  international  wa- 
ters. As  the  1  luremberg  trials  created  a 
new  catego-y  in  defining  crimes 
against  peac< .  we  should  now  act  to  in- 
clude enviror  mental  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  his  initia- 
tive in  this  area.  I  hope  the  United 
States  along  ivith  its  coalition  partners 
will  act  sooii  to  bring  justice  to  this 
very  unfortunate  situation.  As  we  did 
in  defeating  Iraq's  aggression,  we  must 
now  send  a  sjgnal  that  war  crimes  will 
not  go  unpu^shed.  Not  only  must  we 
rid  that  aggression  does 
ust  also  seek  to  enforce 
lat  when  war  is  unavoid- 
ar  do  exist  and  that  vio- 
dealt  with  severely.  We 
these  laws  today  so  that 
if  state,  generals,  and  sol- 
ct  them  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  would 
nt  on  the  amendment  we 
id  on  which  calls  on  the 
President  to  j  confer  with  our  Persian 
Gulf  coalitioB  partners  for  the  purpose 
of  convening  an  international  tribunal 
to  try  Iraqi  Officials  for  war  crimes.  I 
resolution,  but  do  not  be- 
.ed  States  should  take  a 
le  in  actively  pursuing 
als. 

It  is  diffici^t  adequately  to  express 
my  sense  of  optrage  and  indignation  at 
the  actions  of  Saddam  Hussein  and 
other  officials  of  Iraq.  The  extreme 
abuse  of  the  civilian  population  of  Ku- 
wait, the  widespread  destruction  of  oil 
and  other  ninmilitary  facilities,  the 
mistreatmenti  of  prisoners  of  war,  the 
holding  of  iniocent  civilians  as  human 
shields,  the  launching  of  Scud  missiles 
against  civilian  targets  in  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  catastrophic 
dumping  of  niillions  of  barrels  of  crude 
oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf  are  all  fla- 
grant violatibns  of  the  international 
norms  of  waroare. 

The  real  question,  though,  is  whether 
the  United  States  should  be  the  lead 
nation  pressiag  for  a  war  crimes  tribu- 
nal. In  my  judgment,  whether  to  take 
such  action  dhould  be  up  to  the  most 
aggrieved  nations— Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Further,  if  Saddam  Hussein 
and  others  a»e  to  be  tried,  then  they 
should  be  trfed  by  people  from  the 
same  region  4nd  culture.  If  the  United 
States  were  l}o  participate  actively  in 
such  a  trial,  t  fear  that  the  entfre  af- 
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fair  could  be  portrayed,  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  as  unnecessary  Western  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Middle  Eastern 
States. 

In  the  end,  the  leaders  of  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia  should  decide  whether  to 
gro  forward  with  war  crimes  trials.  I 
hope  that  if  they  chose  to  establish  a 
tribunal  to  pursue  such  trials,  it  would 
be  limited  in  scope  and  carefully  exe- 
cuted. Recent  history  has  taught  us 
that  the  victors  in  a  conflict  must 
weigh  the  need  for  revenge  with  the  de- 
sire for  future  stability  in  the  region 
and  the  world. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  34 

(Purpose:  To  provide  food  and  shelter  assist- 
ance for  military  dependents  and  other  ci- 
vilians In  communities  substantially  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  deplojrment  or  as- 
signment of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  away  from  such  com- 
munities Id  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm) 
Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  inunediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  rejport. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Sanford]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
34. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  56,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  vn— COMMUNTTY  ASSISTANCE 
SIC  701.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  Communities  where  military  Installa- 
tions, reserve  units,  or  National  Guard  units 
are  located  across  the  United  States  are  ex- 
periencing continuing  hardships  as  a  result 
of  the  deployment  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

(2)  The  hardships  are  especially  sig^flcant 
for  communities  where  military  personnel 
comprise  a  large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation and  military  installations  make  cru- 
cial contributions  to  the  strength  of  the 
local  economies. 

(3)  The  removal  of  so  many  people  from 
such  communities  has  caused  soaring  unem- 
ployment, small  business  failures,  signifi- 
cantly Increased  demands  for  social  services, 
and  other  adverse  consequences  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  such  communities. 

(4)  Such  adverse  consequences  will  con- 
tinue until  the  deployed  military  personnel 
return  to  their  respective  communities. 

(5)  The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Food  and  Shelter  Program  supported  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
provides  the  type  of  rapid  response  and  as- 


sistance most  needed  by  such  communities, 
as  determined  by  local  boards  that  are  well 
qualified  to  make  such  determinations. 

SBC  7M.  PURFOOt. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Pood  and  Shel- 
ter Program  to  persons  who  reside  in  com- 
munities from  which  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  resident  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  have  been  deployed  or 
otherwise  assigned  in  connection  with  Oi)er- 
ation  Desert  Storm. 

SKC  70*.  SUPPLEMENTAL  AID  TO  IflLITARY  COM- 

MONrnsa 

(a)  Estabushment.— The  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program  National  Board  con- 
stituted by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  local  boards  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(b)  Award  of  Grants.— The  National 
Board  shall  establish  guidelines  for  the 
award  of  grants  under  the  jrogram  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The  guide- 
lines shall  specify  the  criteria  for  the  award 
of  grants  to  local  boards. 

(c)  Duration  of  Grants.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  a  local  board  may 
provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  in  the  case  of  a  community  referred  to 
in  section  702  until  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dent Armed  Forces  personnel  deployed  or 
otherwise  assigned  away  from  the  commu- 
nity in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  return  to  that  community. 

SEC  704.  SOURCE  OP  FUND& 

For  each  of  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  SlO.000,000 
from  funds  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count to  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  through  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Food  and  Shelter  Program. 

On  page  56,  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Vm— DEFINmONS 
SEC.  801.  DEFINITIONS. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  today, 
we  are  considering  a  package  to  both 
fund  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  to 
provide  benefits  for  our  troops,  re- 
serves, and  guardsmen.  Much  of  the 
benefits  package  of  this  bill  was  devel- 
oped through  the  Desert  Storm  Task 
Force,  chaired  by  my  friend  firom  Ohio, 
Senator  Glenn. 

I  volunteered  to  serve  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  Benefits  Task  Force  because  it 
was  a  way  for  me  to  directly  assist  the 
troops  and  it  was  a  way  for  me  to  rep- 
resent the  tremendous  needs  of  my 
constituency  back  home  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  of  the 
troops  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
our  Desert  Storm  operations  are  from 
bases,  and  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  in  North  Carolina.  I  have  visited 
the  bases  and  the  communities  in 
North  Carolina  and  I  have  tried  to  de- 
velop legislation  that  would  assist 
their  families  and  their  communities. 

I  introduced  just  such  a  bill,  S.  382, 
the  Desert  Storm  Community  Assist- 
ance Act.  This  bill  provides  funds  to 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  [FE:MA]  for  distribution 
through  a  national  board  to  commu- 
nities whose  economies  are  severely  de- 


pressed due  to  the  rapid  withdrawal  of 
a  major  portion  of  the  population  of 
these  communities. 

The  bill  thus  utilizes  an  already  ex- 
isting program,  which  is  up  and  run- 
ning well.  The  National  Board,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  United  Way, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  and 
others.  This  Board  would  decide  which 
communities  are  most  in  need  of  as- 
sistance and  the  t3rpes  of  assistance 
that  should  be  provided.  I  must  empha- 
size that  this  bill  is  intended  to  meet 
true  emergency  needs— for  food,  for 
shelter,  for  clothing.  In  addition,  the 
funds  are  directed  to  those  commu- 
nities which  are  in  the  most  need — 
those  in  which  the  military  base  forms 
the  economic  base  of  the  community 
and  which  has  experienced  a  significant 
loss  of  economic  activity  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  Desert  Storm. 

My  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
It  was  also  on  the  list  of  bills  rec- 
ommended for  inclusion  in  this  Desert 
Storm  assistance  bill  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  Benefits  Task  Force.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Glenn  the  task 
force  debated  and  discussed  dozens  of 
measures,  some  rejected  on  their  mer- 
its, some  accepted  on  their  merits.  I 
was  very  pleased  that  after  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  members  of  the  task 
force,  that  the  needs  of  communities 
were  recognized  and  that  my  bill  re- 
mained on  their  list  despite  substantial 
paring  down  of  the  list  by  the  task 
force. 

However,  between  the  time  the  final 
list  of  proposals  was  developed  and 
now,  my  bill  was  dropped  for  what  I 
undestand  to  be  partisan  reasons.  I  re- 
gret this  very  deeply.  I  wish  that  we  in 
Congress  could  fulfill  our  mission  in 
providing  ample  support  for  the  mili- 
tary personnel,  their  families,  and 
their  communities  in  as  quick  a  man- 
ner as  our  troops  fulfilleNl  their  mis- 
sion. 

My  office  here  in  Washington  and  my 
State  offices  have  been  inundated  with 
phone  calls  and  letters  from  mayors, 
chambers  of  commerce,  dependents, 
and  civilians  asking  for  relief.  I  spent 
the  last  recess  traveling  to  the  five 
military  bases  in  North  Carolina.  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  indeed  a  great 
need,  as  the  call  up  of  so  many  troops, 
so  quickly  has  devastated  many  local 
economies.  How  can  we  ignore  these 
facts,  and  more  importantly  how  can 
we  ignore  the  request  of  social  service 
agencies  like  the  United  Way  and  the 
Salvation  Army  when  they  implore  the 
assistance  of  Congress  for  relief  for  the 
affected  communities? 

There  has  been  a  doubling  in  the  un- 
employment figures  in  military  com- 
munities and  requests  for  food  stamps 
have  jumped  SO  percent.  When  econo- 
mies experience  such  a  depression  be- 
cause of  a  natural  or  economic  disas- 
ter, our  Federal  Government  is  there 
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to  help  those  most  aCfected.  However, 
when  the  Federal  Government  deploys 
nearly  50  percent  of  a  community's 
population  overseas,  we  provide  no  re- 
lief and  offer  no  support.  Merely  re- 
minding those  communities  of  their 
patriotic  duty  is  not  enough  to  feed 
hungry  families  or  pay  mortgages  and 
rent.  Bear  In  mind  the  high  morale  of 
the  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  and  marine 
should  not  have  to  plummet  the 
minute  he  or  she  stepe  off  the  plane  or 
ship  back  into  a  counmiunity  that  is 
economically  depressed. 

My  bill,  the  Desert  Storm  Commu- 
nity Assistance  Act  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  very  basic  needs  of  mili- 
tary dependents  and  civilians  in  mili- 
tary conmiimities.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  my  amendment  would  in- 
clude assistance  for  the  person  who 
lost  his  job  because  the  business  he  or 
she  worked  for  is  in  a  military  commu- 
nity and  has  had  to  make  cut  backs 
due  to  sudden  and  drastic  declines  in 
business.  This  person  may  be  turned 
away  from  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Salva- 
tion Army  because  they  are  simply  out 
of  funds.  To  whom  do  they  turn  next? 

There  is  a  need  for  this  measure  but 
it  will  not  be  made  available.  The 
troops  are  still  deployed  in  large  num- 
bers. The  services  say  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  go  by  the  "first  in,  first  out" 
rule  that  the  President  mentioned  dur- 
ing the  joint  session  2  weeks  ago.  There 
will  be  a  large  number  of  victims  of 
Desert  Storm  here  in  the  United  States 
who  will  not  get  help  because  of  par- 
tisan politics. 

Support  the  troops  has  been  the 
cheer  since  the  first  deplosrments  to 
the  Middle  E^t.  I  have  done  that  in 
every  manner  possible.  I  only  ask  that 
we  do  not  neglect  the  domestic  needs  of 
the  dependents  and  communities  of  the 
troops  and  realize  that  supporting  the 
troops  means  supporting  efforts  to  help 
them  here  at  home.  I  will  do  that  in 
every  manner  possible. 

I  have  become  increasingly  commit- 
ted to  this  legislation  as  I  begin  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  going  to  have 
troops  remaining  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
much  longer  than  we  have  anticipated. 
So  it  will  be  a  long  time  probably  be- 
fore these  communities  around  Cherry 
Point  and  Camp  Lejeune  are  back  to 
normal.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  these  dire  personal  emergencies. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  the  Senate 
through  the  process  of  another  rollcall 
vote.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
time  is  running  out.  It  is  important  to 
get  this  assistance  package  passed. 

I  do  not  believe,  given  the  fact  that 
the  leadership  has  made  a  conunitment 
to  table  all  amendments,  that  realisti- 
cally we  could  hope  to  pass  it.  But  I  did 
want  to  put  it  in.  I  did  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  my  colleagues  that  commu- 
nities that  have  sizable  military  estab- 
lishments are  experiencing  real  hard- 
ships. It  is  just  like  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. There  is  no  other  way  to  take 


care  of  |t  except  by  some  emergency 
assistanoe.  Maybe  next  week  as  we 
look  at  other  things,  as  we  have  a 
clearer  Oicture  of  how  long  the  troops 
will  be  gone,  we  can  maybe  revisit  this 
issue  anp  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
pieces  at  legislation  to  provide  the 
kind  of  relief  and  assistance  that  is 
needed  i>  this  emergency  situation. 

So,  Mb.  President,  I  will  ask  for  no 
action  op  my  amendment,  and  I  yield 
the  floo: 

Mr.  MdCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  forbearance  on  what  is  obviously  a 
very  difficult  and  painful  issue  for  peo- 
ple of  hi4  State  and  many  communities 
around  the  country. 

I  thinU  he  voices  a  very  genuine  con- 
cern, paijticularly  in  States  like  North 
Carolinajand,  frankly,  my  own  State  of 
Arizona  khat  have  large  military  com- 
munitiea  which  were  significantly  im- 
pacted |y  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
This  is  ah  issue  that  a  number  of  com- 
mittees should  address  in  the  coming 
weeks  a*id  months.  The  individuals 
who  wer0  called  to  serve  and  their  fam- 
ilies wer*  unable  to  meet  many  of  their 
financial)  obligations,  as  we  know,  not 
because  ( if  their  own  doing  but  because 
of  their  <  all  to  service. 

So  I  tl  lank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  forbearance  on  this 
issue.  I  hink  all  of  us  appreciate  the 
urgency  of  the  human  problems  here 
that  nee  1  to  be  addressed.  I  hope  we 
can  all  work  together  in  addressing 
those  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NIInN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed tlis  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator froiB  North  Carolina.  I  have  in  my 
own  State  several  communities  in  the 
same  kmd  of  situation  he  has  de- 
scribed. They  have  suffered  greatly;  un- 
employraent  has  gone  up;  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  yithout  work;  a  lot  of  people 
are  withrtut  income. 

It  is  algood  amendment.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time,  although  the  troops 
coming  tack  home  will  help  alleviate 
this  sonie,  and  the  reservists  coming 
back  home,  I  hope  we  would  address 
this.  I  Mope  we  would  not  require  a 
vote.  I  wuld  hate  to  vote  against  it.  I 
would  mi>ve  to  table  if  the  Senator  in- 
sists on  a  vote.  I  hope  he  would  defer  it 
to  anothfr  day. 

Mr.  S^NFORD.  I  indicated  I  would 
not  request  action  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NuNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  darolina  and  appreciate  his 
bringing  this  to  our  attention  and  hope 
it  can  beladdressed. 

At  thifl  point,  as  I  have  said  and  our 
coUeagui,  the  manager  on  the  other 
side.  Senator  McCain,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  these  amendments  are,  we 
are  faced  with  the  situation  if  we  pass 
an  amendment  at  this  point  in  time  we 
are  goin^  to  have  Senators  on  the  floor 
with  all  Borts  of  amendments,  and  we 
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getting  the  war  effort  done,  the  fund- 
ing requlrec  for  it,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  get  most  importantly,  the 
benefits  tha;  are  most  meaningful  to 
the  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

I  hope  we  would  not  have  any  more 
amendments,  and  I  hope  we  could  pre- 
vail on  our  colleagues  to  let  this  bill 
go,  let  it  pais  in  the  next  few  minutes, 
and  then  w;  can  move  on  to  many 
other  opportunities  for  amendments  on 
other  bills  that  will  be  coming  next 
week  and  in  the  weeks  to  follow. 

I  have  bgen  informed  by  Senator 
Byrd,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  Senator  Hat- 
field, the  ranking  member,  that  they 
plan  to  mark  up  two  supplemental  ap- 
propriationslbills  as  soon  as  this  bill  is 
passed,  maybe  this  afternoon,  at  least 
tomorrow  on  Monday.  So  we  will  have 
two  appropriiations  bills  next  week,  two 
supplementaJs,  one  to  cover  this  bill 
and  another  which  will  be  wide  open,  or 
at  least  it  will  be  more  open  than  this 
one  has  been  in  terms  of  opportunities 
for  amendments. 

So  I  hope  ^e  would  be  able  to  move 

ig  in  just  a  moment.  I  cer- 

give  notice  to  any  Sen- 

an  amendment  to  come 

lope  that  Senators  would 

ilves,  not  have  amend- 

let  us  go  ahead  and  pass 


a  third  readir 
tainly  want 
ator  who 
over.  But  I 
restrain  thei 
ments,  and 
this  bill. 

Mr.  McCAlN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  io  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
we  are  runnmg  some  checks  right  now 
on  this  side.  My  understanding  is  that 
we  had  thre0  Senators  who  are  consid- 
amendments.  I  am  hope- 
jt  those  disposed  of.  We  are 
|th    those    Senators    right 


ering  offeri: 
ful  we  can  gi 
checking 
now. 

I  say  to 
are    still    l: 
amendmen 
to  be  able  ti 


y  of  those  three,  if  they 

nt    on    proposing    those 

we  obviously  would  like 

consider  them  as  quickly 

as  possible.  |n  the  meantime,  unless  no 

one  else  wishes  to  speak,  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  Quorum. 

I  withhold  {that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  infomis  Senators  that  the  pend- 
ing question  is  amendment  No.  34  of- 
fered by  Senator  Sanford.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  that  the  Sen- 
ator does  n()t  request  a  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCAlN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  withdrawn  that 
amendment.] 

The  PREaiDING  OFFICER.  It  waa 
not  the  Chai  r's  understanding,  but  cer- 
tainly a  Member  of  the  Senate  can  so 
request  by  u^tanimous  consent. 

Mr.    President    having 


NUNII 


are  not 


roing  to  get  this  bill  done.  If 


we  do  no ;  get  this  bill  done,  we  are  not    say  that  I  wc  uld  not  request  any  action 


Mr. 
heard  the  S|enator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, I  believje  he  should  make  it  clear 
to  the  Chaif  that  his  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  SANF0RD.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
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on  the  amendment  which  I  would  con- 
sider tantamount  to  withdrawing  it.  I 
withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  Having  so  requested,  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  34)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  we  hope 
In  the  next  few  minutes  to  get  a  final 
vote.  In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  who  put  this 
package  together:  Senator  Glenn,  Sen- 
ator McCadj,  Senator  Nunn,  Senator 
Warner,  and  all.  It  includes  a  small 
package,  a  small  bill  I  introduced  that 
says  the  reservists  should  receive  the 
same  educational  benefits  as  those  who 
are  in  the  active  armed  services.  It  has 
been  included. 

I  see  Senator  Nunn  looking  apprehen- 
sive. My  amendment  is  already  in  the 
bill.  I  am  simply  commending  my  col- 
leagues for  including  it. 

Clearly  those  who  serve  over  there  as 
reservists  should  get  educational  bene- 
fits just  as  those  who  are  in  the  active 
armed  services.  That  is  included.  It  is  a 
very  small-cost  item.  But  I  think  it  is 
an  important  one.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  including  that. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  kind 
words.  But  he  is  the  one  that  deserves 
the  commendation.  It  was  his  idea.  We 
are  very  pleased  to  adopt  it.  I  think  it 
is  going  to  have  some  far-reaching  and 
very  beneficial  effects.  We  appreciate 
the  very  important  reconunendation.  I 
think  he  can  be  assured  we  will  see  it 
enacted  into  law  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona.  When 
we  looked  at  it,  I  thought  it  was  par- 
ticularly good  because  it  gives  people 
who  are  serving  in  the  combat  zone 
some  of  the  same  benefits  that  accrue 
to  the  regulars  in  educational  benefits. 
It  does  not  say  that  just  because  you 
are  activated  for  30  days,  60  days,  or  90 
days,  you  get  the  same  benefits  as  you 
would  get  for  a  4-year  hitch,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  But  it  does  say  we  need 
to  pass  improved  education  benefits  for 
reserves  over  and  above  what  they  now 
have  based  on  active  duty  time  served. 
That  seemed  to  us  to  be  fair.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Arizona  and  Ohio  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  amendment,  for  his  bill  that 
really  became  a  part  of  this  package.  It 
is  an  excellent  proposal.  I  think  the  re- 
servists will  benefit  greatly  from  it, 
and  it  makes  all  sorts  of  sense. 

So  I  thank  him  for  this  leadership. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Georgia.  I  thank  all  three  Sen- 
ators for  their  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  seeks  the 
fioor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorvun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3S 

(Purpose:  To  assure  that  U.S.  tax  dollars  are 
not  used  for  the  rebuilding  of  Iraq) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  ftom  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
35. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  any  provision  of 
law  may  be  obligated  or  expended,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
Iraq." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  imagine 
this  amendment  will  be  supported  in 
the  hearts,  if  not  in  the  votes,  of  most 
Senators.  It  reflects  the  position  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And 
best  of  all,  it  makes  good  conmion 
sense. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  any  United  States  funds  firom 
being  spent  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
structing Iraq.  Its  intent  is  to  put  into 
law  the  policy  announced  by  President 
Bush  on  March  1,  when  he  said  that  he 
did  not  "want  to  see  one  single  dime  of 
the  United  States  taxpayers"  money  go 
into  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq." 

The  President  has  been,  throughout 
the  gulf  crisis,  resolute.  He  has  been 
right  on  the  mark.  And  he  was  right  on 
the  mark  when  he  made  this  state- 
ment. 

After  having  put  the  lives  of  nearly  a 
half-million  of  our  young  American 
men  and  women  on  the  line  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  after  having  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  liberate  Kuwait,  the 
American  people— and  justifiably  so— 
absolutely  have  no  stomach  for  any 


suggestion  that  they  now  help  pay  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Iraq. 

There  have  been  some  long  filibusters 
in  this  Senate  down  through  the  years 
but  if  anybody  proposes  spending  a 
nickel  to  rebuild  Iraq,  I  will  do  my  part 
to  set  a  new  record. 

But,  as  clear  a  statement  as  the 
President  has  made  in  this  regard,  it  is 
not  the  only  signal  that  has  been  sent 
by  our  Government  on  this  issue.  In  a 
statement  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  back  on  February  6, 
Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  m, 
reportedly  urged  the  rebuilding  of  Iraq. 
The  Secretary  was  quoted  as  having 
said  at  that  time: 

No  one  should  forget  that  for  the  second 
time  In  a  decade  the  people  of  Iraq  will  be  re- 
covering from  a  disastrous  conflict.  The  time 
of  reconstruction  and  recovery  should  not  be 
the  occasion  for  vengeful  actions  against  a 
nation  forced  to  war  by  a  dictator's  ambi- 
tion. The  secure  and  prosperous  fbture  ev- 
eryone hopes  to  see  In  the  gulf  must  include 
Iraq. 

I  talked  to  the  Secretary  about  that 
later,  in  fact  the  next  day.  He  sug- 
gested that  his  statement  was  taken 
out  of  context,  and  I  accept  that. 

In  the  United  States,  in  any  event, 
we  recognize  that  statements  by  a 
President  provide  a  more  accurate 
reading  of  our  Government's  policy 
than  any  contradictory  statement 
made  by  anybody  else,  be  he  or  she  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  or  otherwise. 

But,  we  know  how  inclined  bureau- 
crats are,  down  in  Foggy  Bottom,  to 
seek  to  carry  out  their  ovm  policies 
without  regard  to  the  President  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the 
time.  We  have  been  down  that  road 
many  a  time.  I  have  complained  about 
it  many  a  time  myself,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

And,  in  the  bazaar  which  is  the  Mid- 
dle E^t,  nations  often  conduct  their 
business  from  the  standpoint  that 
nothing  is  etched  in  stone. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  clear  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  and  to  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  State  Department  who 
may  have  other  ideas,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  throw  U.S.  tax  dollars 
into  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq  is 
etched  in  stone,  or  at  least  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  will  do. 
That  is  all  this  amendment  will  do.  I 
hope  Senators  will  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sunicient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fine.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  First  I  ask  if  the  Sen- 
ator trom  North  Carolina  would  agree 
to  a  time  limit  on  this  amendment.  I 
propose  20  minutes? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  through  now. 
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Mr.   MCCAIN.    Mr.   President,   I  am 
compelled  to  make  a  motion  to  table 
this   amendment.    The   Senator   from 
North  Carolina  makes  perfectly  good 
sense.  The  fact  is  the  legrislation  we  are 
considering  is  directly  related  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  serving  in  the 
gulf.  This  legislation  is  an  attempt,    or  down, 
after  literally  hundreds  of  hours  of  ne-    to  table 
gotiation  and  deliberation,  to  come  up    vote, 
with  a  package  of  benefits  enacted  ex-       Mr.  B 
peditiously.  Although  the  amendment       The 
may  be  laudable,  the  reality  is  it  has    Daschle 
nothing  to  do  with  the  package  of  ben- 
efits which  we  are  proposing  for  the 
men  and  women  who  are  serving  in  the 
gulf. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  might  forbear 
and  seek  another  vehicle  for  his  very 
worthy  amendment.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  support  him  in  that  endeavor.  There 
is  a  delegation  that  is  supposed  to  be 
departing  for  the  Middle  East  very 
soon,  and  we  very  much  hope  to  be  able 
to  assure  the  troops  that  Congress  has 
shown  appropriate  concern  for  their 
welfare. 

An  agreement  was  made  among  the 
leadership,  and  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  we  would  not  support 
any  amendment  no  nrntter  how  laud- 
able in  content,  because  if  we  did  that, 
we  would  reopen  the  entire  issue. 

So  I  must  propose  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

Mr.  McCain.  I  thought  the  Senator 
Indicated  he  was  finished.  If  he  is  not. 
I  will  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  was  finished  until  the 
Senator  made  his  comments. 

Mr.  McCain.  Then  I  withhold  my 
motion  until  the  Senator  is  finished.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
been  here  since  11  this  morning  ready 
to  offer  amendments.  I  am  not  going  to 
characterize  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator about  the  late  hour. 

I  have  been  here  for  sometime  now 
and  have  waited  patiently  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  this  amendment. 

Second,  this  business  of  the  leader- 
ship, self-proclaimed  or  otherwise,  say- 
ing that,  well,  we  are  not  going  to  let 
my  amendment  be  adopted,  is  a  con- 
tradiction of  what  the  Senate  is  all 
about.  Frankly.  I  resent  it.  But  Sen- 
ators can  vote  as  they  wish. 

But  I  tell  the  Senator  trom  Arizona 
one  thing.  I  wish  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf  could 
vote  on  this  amendment.  It  would  be  a 
unanimous  vote.  Senators  can  vote  as 
they  please,  and  I  take  no  offense  at 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said. 

But  this  business  of  appropriating 
the  power  to  say,  "Well,  you  know,  you 
Just  are  just  a  peon.  Tou  cannot  offer 
an  amendment.  If  you  do,  we'll  table    ing  every 


it."  Thad  is  a  contradiction,  I  say,  of 
what  the  Senate  is  supposed  to  be. 

I  do  not  care  how  many  Senators  are 
going  anywhere,  on  a  junket  or  what- 
ever. I  am  going  to  stay  here.  I  think 
we  oughjt  to  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment.  We  ought  to  vote  on  it  up 
id  if  the  Senator  does  move 
t,  we  will  see  how  Senators 

[PERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
[RESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BUMpERS]. 

Mr.  BtJMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  wHoleheartedly  with  the  com- 
ments nn  wie  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  I  made  the 
point  in  i  ny  amendment  a  moment  ago 
that  I  haife  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
leadershi )  in  this  body.  But  I  must  say 
we  are  h;re  as  representatives  of  our 
people  ta  debate  these  issues  and  vote 
up  or  dOM  n  on  them. 

K  there  is  anything  that  this  country 
is  unifiec  on,  as  unified  as  we  were  in 
support  c  f  the  troops  and  all  the  other 
things  w^  have  been  unified  on  lately, 
it  is  the  aubstance  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  will  b  s  frank  with  my  colleagues.  I 
would  vo  «  against  that  amendment  or 
I  would  V  ote  for  tabling  it  with  the  ut- 
most trepidation  because  if  there  is 
anything  that  I  get  unanimous  ap- 
proval OD  back  in  my  home  State,  it  is 
that  we  a  re  not  going  to  spend  a  nickel 
on  rebuili  Ling  Iraq. 

This  aiiendment  does  not  cost  any- 
thing. I  <o  not  see  how  on  Elarth  any- 
body wo  [lid  resist  this  amendment 
when  thii  is  George  Bush's  position,  it 
is  the  PC  Bition,  in  my  opinion,  of  100 
Senators,  435  House  Members,  and  the 
America:  people.  I  realize  in  a  way  it 
is  extrini  Ic  to  what  we  are  voting  on 
this  aftei  ooon,  but  this  will  not  be  the 
last  time  we  will  get  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it.  It '  irill  just  be  the  first  time.  We 
are  goin(  to  be  voting  on  this  same 
amendme  at  a  number  of  times  on  vir- 
tually e^ery  appropriations  bill  that 
comes  through  here. 

So  I  sttongly  urge  the  leadership  to 
wave  the  r  commitment  to  table  these 
amendments  and  not  move  to  table 
this  ami  ndment.  Give  everybody  a 
chance  tc  express  themselves  on  it. 

I  yield  i  he  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PR  ESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Sn  ION.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
to  make  the  decision,  it  would  be  along 
the  lines  iof  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  And 
I  have  gfeat  respect  for  him,  as  he 
knows. 

But  let  me  tell  my  colleagues,  I 
think  thii  i  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing 
that  George  Bush  might  be  referring  to 
the  other!  night  when  he  said  we  should 
not  micrdmanage.  We  ought  to  be  send- 
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possible  signal  to  the  people 


league  from 
it  seems  to 
end  up  doing! 


lutely  correo 
unanimous. 


to  stay  in 
that  is  not 
is  precisely ' 


of  Iraq:  Ovferthrow  the  government 
that  you  haye  there,  and  if  you  over- 
throw that  government,  then  maybe 
you  are  going  to  get  a  little  bit  of  help 
firom  the  coalition. 

I  think  the]  motion  by  my  friend  firom 
Arizona  is  pi|obably  going  to  lose.  You 
can  be  sure  Saddam  Hussein  is  going  to 
have  that  (*  the  front  page  of  the 
Baghdad  nex^spaper.  It  just  seems  to 
me  we  are  pUying  right  into  his  hands. 
I  know  that  lis  not  the  intent  of  my  col- 
lorth  Carolina.  But  that, 
le,  is  precisely  what  we 
I  think  we  are  much  bet- 
ter off  refiraiiing. 

My  coUeagfie  from  Arkansas  is  abso- 
I  think  it  is  a  virtual, 
Ivate  opinion  of  people  in 
this  body  thit  we  should  not  be  doing 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  giv- 
ing Saddam  JHussein  any  ammunition 
rer  at  this  point — I  know 
le  intent— but  I  fear  that 
.     that  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  HELMfe.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

We  do  hava  a  tripartite  Government. 

Also,  this  Deflects  a  public  statement 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  Coniiress  does  have  the  power 
of  the  purse. 

The  Senator  agrees  to  all  three  of 
those  propositions,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  agree  to  all  three  of 
those  propositions  but  I  will  add  I 
think  it  is  unwise  to  do. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  respect  the  Senator's 
opinion.  I 

The  PRESSING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN-  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  make  a  motion  to  table.  I  agree  it  is 
the  sentimeqt  of  every  American  that 
we  should  nAt  send  any  money  to  re- 
build Iraq.  Tpe  fact  remains,  this  is  a 
benefits  package.  It  is  a  package  to 
help  the  mem  and  women  in  the  gulf,  to 
compensate  them  for  their  service  and 
sacrifice,  a  bill  on  which  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congoess  have  worked  hundreds 
of  hours. 

There  will  jbe  another  supplemental. 
There  will  be  action  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Comaiittee  to  propose  legisla- 
tion more  aripropriate  for  this  amend- 
the  Senator  might  con- 
temative  vehicles  for  his 


ment.  I  ho; 
sider  these 
amendment. 

Of  course, 
as  he  wishei 
amendments 
That  is  the 

I   say   to 


he  Senator  is  free  to  vote 
and  he  is  free  to  offer 
whenever  he  chooses, 
e  of  the  Senate, 
he  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  nothing  prevents  him  or  any- 
one else  from,  casting  their  vote  as  they 
so  choose.  I  happen  to  agree  with  the 
leadership  th»t  it  is  appropriate  to  get 
this  package  done  quickly,  have  the 
Approprlatioits  Conunittee  take  it  up, 
and  have  it  jsigned  into  law.  We  will 
have  lots  of  opportunities  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  Iraq  later. 

Mr.  Preside  int,  I  make  a  motion  to 
table  the  pen  ling  amendment. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  funeral. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  0, 
nays  98,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  28  Leg.] 
YEAS— 0 
NAYS— 98 


Adanu 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Akaka 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Bancos 

0am 

Moynlhao 

Bentaen 

Olenn 

Morkowskl 

Blden 

Gore 

Nlckles 

Blnfaman 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Bond 

Oranun 

Packwood 

Boren 

Oraaaley 

Pell 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Breaoz 

Hatch 

Pry  or 

Hatneld 

Reld 

Bryan 

Hefim 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Robb 

Bordlck 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Bom* 

Hollln^ 

Roth 

Byrd 

Inooye 

Rodman 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sanford 

CoaU 

Kaasebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cocbran 

Saaaer 

Coben 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Cralf 

Keny 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Smith 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Specter 

DaKUe 

Levin 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Lleberman 

Symms 

Dlzon 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lutrar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Mark 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

Wellstone 

Dorenberrer 

McConnell 

Wlrtb 

Exon 

Metienbaom 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Graham 


JetTords 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  Cram  Maine,  [Mr.  MTTCHELL], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
D'AMATO,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Kerrey,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  36  to  Amend- 
ment No.  35. 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "Sec."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  none  of 
the  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  any  provision  of  law  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  Iraq  while  Sad- 
dam Hussein  remains  in  Iraq. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Helms  and  S^uitor  D'Amato  be  added 
as  cosponsors  m  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove this  amendment.  I  believe  there 
Is  no  opposition  to  it.  I  think  it  is  self- 
explanatory. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell].  The  yeas 
and  najrs  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  absent 
because  of  a  funeral. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bingaman).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  98, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  (No.  35)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  has  been  made. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  36  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  3S 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Dole,  Sen- 
ator NUMN,  and  Senator  McCain,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  29  Leg.] 

YEAS— 98 

Adams 

D'Amato 

Helms 

Akaka 

Danforth 

Holllors 

Baucus 

Daschle 

Inooye 

Bentaen 

DeConclnl 

Johnston 

Blden 

Dixon 

Kanebaum 

Blncaman 

Dodd 

Kaaten 

Bond 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Boren 

Domenlcl 

Kerrey 

Bradley 

Dnrenberter 

Keiry 

Breanx 

Kohl 

Ford 

Bryan 

Fowler 

Leahy 

Bumpers 

Gam 

Levin 

Burdlck 

Glenn 

Ueberman 

Bums 

Gore 

Lott 

Byrd 

Gorton 

Locar 

Chafee 

Gramm 

Mack 

CoaU 

Grassley 

MoCaia 

Cochran 

Haiicln 

McConnell 

Coben 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Conrad 

Hatneld 

Mlkulskl 

Crals 

Heflln 

Mitchell 

CnuMon 

Helm 

Moynlhao 

Murkowskl 

Rockefeller 

Smith 

Nlckles 

Roth 

Specter 

Nunn 

Rodman 

Stevens 

Packwood 

Sanford 

PeU 

Sarbanes 

Thurmond 

Pressler 

Saaser 

WaUop 

Pryor 

Seymour 

Warner 

Reid 

Shelby 

Wellstooe 

Rleffle 

Simon 

Wlrth 

Robb 

Simpson 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Graham 

Jeffords 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  36)  to 
amendment  No.  35  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  Senators, 
in  response  to  many  questions,  and  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  a  course  of  action  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  the  week. 

I  am  advised  by  the  managers  there 
are  no  amendments  which  remain 
which  ¥rill  require  rollcall  votes  to  the 
pending  bill.  There  are  several  minor 
technical  amendments  which  I  am  ad- 
vised will  be  completed  in  a  very  short 
time  without  rollcall  votes,  and  then 
we  will  have,  in  just  a  few  minutes,  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Yesterday,  the  Labor  Committee  re- 
iwrted  out  the  nomination  of  Andrew 
Lamar  Alexander  to  the  Cabinet,  and  I 
indicated  to  Senator  Dole  I  would  be 
prepared  to  take  up  and  act  on  that 
nomination  today,  and  I  am  so  pre- 
pared. 

I  have  suggested  to  Senator  Dole  we 
proceed  under  a  time  agreement  of  1 
hour  with  a  voice  vote  upon  completion 
of  the  debate.  That  means,  unless  there 
is  objection  expressed  by  some  Senator 
either  here  on  the  floor  or  in  the  next 
few  moments  by  communicating 
through  the  Cloakroom  to  either  the 
majority  or  the  minority  side,  the  vote 
on  final  passage  will  be  the  last  vote 
this  evening  and  the  last  vote  this 
week. 

If  anyone  requests  a  rollcall  vote, 
why  then,  of  course,  we  would  either 
have  to  put  the  measure  off  until  next 
Tuesday  or  delay  the  several  Senators 
who  had  planned  to  leave  at  5:15  and 
who  will  now  be  briefly  delayed  but  not 
substantially. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  accommo- 
date both  the  President,  his  nominee, 
and  the  schedules  of  several  Senators 
involved  if  we  could  take  it  up  under  a 
time  limitation  and  have  a  voice  vote 
on  it. 

I  would  like  to  jrleld  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield.  I  think  that  is 
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a  good  w&y  to  proceed.  There  will  be 
one  additional  vote  and  the  debate  on 
the  nomination  and  have  a  voice  vote. 
In  my  view,  if  I  was  a  nominee,  I  would 
not  care  whether  it  was  a  voice  vote  or 
rollcall  vote  as  long  as  I  was  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  just  say  I  had  two  amendments  and 
my  name  had  been  regularly  mentioned 
as  a  prosi>ect  for  two  amendments.  I 
want  to  say  neither  of  them  were  ex- 
actly germane  to  the  urgency  of  the 
bill  before  us.  But  I  assumed  there 
would  be  a  number  of  nongermane 
amendments  that  would  be  debated  and 
I)erhap8  adopted  and  in  which  event  I 
would  have  proceeded  with  mine.  That 
having  not  been  the  case,  I  will  not 
offer  them  and  wait  for  another  day. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  nobody  would  disagree  with  hav- 
ing a  voice  vote  on  Lamar  Alexander. 
We  have  now  had  an  Education  Depart- 
ment rudderless  for  almost  4  months 
and  the  LAbor  Committee  was  unani- 
mous, with  one  voting  present,  in  his 
favor. 

If  there  had  to  be  a  vote,  we  would  of 
course  be  willing  to  reduce  the  time.  I 
would  reduce  it  in  order  to  have  this 
disposed  of.  I  do  not  see  a  reason  to 
have  a  vote.  We  can  voice  vote  it.  I  still 
would  be  willing  to  reduce  the  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Momentarily,  I  am 
going  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  manager, 
the  distinguished  Senator  firom  Geor- 
gia, to  complete  action  on  the  pending 
bill,  the  several  technical  amendments 
that  have  to  be  adopted.  That  will  take 
a  few  minutes.  During  that  period,  if 
no  Senator  expresses  a  desire  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  Alexander  nomination, 
and  I  hope  that  none  will,  we  will  then 
proceed  as  I  have  suggested,  and  I  will 
make  that  announcement  just  prior  to 
the  forthcoming  vote  on  final  passage 
which  will  be  in  just  a  couple  of  min- 
ates. 

I  would  like  to  announce  now,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  scheduling  for  next 
week,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  reported  both  appropriations  bills: 
the  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Desert  Storm  operation  and  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  other  dire  emergencies.  We  are 
going  to  begin  on  those  next  Tuesday 
morning.  We  are  going  to  start  on 
those  Tuesday  morning,  so  Senators 
should  be  aware  we  will  be  debating 
and  likely  voting  on  legislation  next 
Tuesday,  beginning  in  the  morning. 

We  want  to  try  to  complete  the 
measures,  to  enact  them,  conference 
them  with  the  House  and  then  come 
back  with  the  conference  reports  prior 
to  the  recess,  which  begins  at  the  close 
of  business  next  week. 


usual 
wanting 
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So  to  tepeat,  and  for  those  Senators 
not  pretent  on  the  floor,  I  hope  their 
offices  idll  notify  them  so  I  do  not 
begin  nfxt  Tuesday  morning  with  my 
phone  calls  from  Senators 
to  make  sure  there  are  not 
any  vot^s  before  9,  10,  11,  12,  2,  so  on, 
that  weiare  going  to  be  taking  up  the 
approprfcitions  bills  beginning  next 
Tuesday  morning,  probably  about  10 
a.m.,  an  i  there  will  be  votes  on  Tues- 
day on  t  le  appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  I  resident,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. I  thank  very  much  the  Repub- 
lican lender  and  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  the  Senators  from  Georgia  and  Ar- 
izona, 84  id  my  colleagues,  for  their  co- 
operatio  a  in  this  matter. 

I  yield  the  floor.  • 

Mr.  NJNN.  Mr.  PresMent,  I  thank 
the  lead  )r,  and  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader,  lIso,  for  their  tremendous  co- 
operatioi  in  trying  to  move  this  bill. 
Without  them,  we  could  not  have 
moved  11  to  this  stage. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thi.t  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Helms  amendment  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlot?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. i 

The  q^iestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Helms  aftiendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  36),  as  amended, 
was  agreied  to. 


PRI ISIDING 


AMENDMENT  NO.  37 

Mr.  lIUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcius  consent  that  three  tech- 
nical aaiendments  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  passed  en  bloc.  These  have 
been  cle  Lred  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  send  tl  e  amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  en  bloc  consideration 
of  these  amendments?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  i )  so  ordered. 

The  cl(  irk  will  report. 

The  le  rislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Sei  ator  from  G«orgria  [Mr.  Nunn]  for 
Mr.  Mrrc  iell.  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole). 
proposes  i  mendments  en  bloc  numbered  37. 

Mr.  hUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo  us  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendm  jnt  be  dispensed  with. 

The  P:  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioi  1,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  an  lendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa?(  5  of  the  amendment,  on  line  24, 
strike  all  after  "pay"  through  the  comma  on 
line  25. 

On  pa«4  30  of  the  amendment,  on  line  20, 
strike  "A  u^ust"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"October"  . 

On  page  30.  after  line  20.  of  the  amendment 
add  the  fallowing: 

The  incfeases  In  benefits  and  payments  au- 
thorized ky  this  title  for  "Montgomery  GI 
Bill"  benefits  shall  be  ratably  adjusted  so 
that  the  appropriations  necessary  for  such 
Increases  In  benefits  or  payments  for  fiscal 
year  1991  through  1995  do  not  exceed 
SSOO.OOO.OOD  less  the  total  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995 
for  the  benefits  or  payments  authorized  by 


this  title 


Montgom  iry  GI  bill  benefits  and  payments 


other  than  those  for  Increases  in 
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OFFICER.     The 
on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


The 
question  is 
ment. 

The  amen^ent  (No.  37)  was  agreed 
to. 

PERSIAN  OULt  TROOPS  DESERVE  TRIBUTE  AND 
BENEFITS 

BINGiAMAN.   Mr.   President,  we 

ng  an  important  vote  on 

that  would  authorize  sup- 

ppropriations     for    fiscal 

elp  cover  the  costs  of  war. 

o  provide  returning  mili- 

el  and  their  families  with 

medical  benefits.  As  we 

e   important   business    of 

lur  swift  and  sound  victory 


Mr 
are  approaci 
S.  578,  a  bil 
plemental 
year  1991  to 
It  would  all 
tary  perso: 
financial  a: 
approach    t! 
paying  for 

in  the  Persikn  Gulf,  and  compensating 
our  troops  in  whatever  way  we  can,  I 
am  promote|d  to  offer  tribute  to  those 
who  so  successfully  earned  the  victory. 

Those  troops,  numbering  over  half  a 
million  active  duty  and  Reserve  men 
and  women  deployed  to  the  combat 
zone,  many  of  whom  have  been  there 
since  Auguit  2,  1990.  deserve  our  ut- 
most gratitide.  In  addition,  I  also  pay 
tribute  to  Jthe  host  of  families  and 
nondeployeq  servicemen  and  service- 
women  wh(»  shared  the  tremendous 
burdens  of  tpis  war,  and  without  whom 
the  war  effort  would  have  been  neither 
so  successful  nor  so  swift.  Behind  each 
of  these  froiitline  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  were  numerous  others  to 
whom  we  are  also  Indebted. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  mind,  there  is 
no  way  thai  we  could  ever  completely 
render  to  tihese  fine  servicemen  and 
servicewom«n  our  full  measure  of  grat- 
itude. In  efflBct,  there  is  no  single  bill, 
nor  set  of  bills,  that  would  accomplish 
that  task.  (Jertainly  there  is  no  com- 
pensation fc>r  those  families  who  have 
offered  the  iltimate  sacrifice.  My  hope 
is  this,  Mr.  f»resident,  that  we  do  those 
things  we  c4n  to  show  our  appreciation 
and  to  ease  jthe  burdens  and  sacrifices 
ust  act  quickly  and  amply 
measure  of  thanks  for  a 


of  war.  We 
to  register 
job  well  don 
Mr.  Presi 
the  start  o: 
Gulf,  the 


jnt,  immediately  following 
hostilities  in  the  Persian 
Ijority  leader  appointed  me 
to  a  Senate!  task  force  to  recommend 
legislation  jto  assist  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  troops  and  their  families. 
I  commend  ihe  majority  leader  for  his 
tiling  together  many  of  my 
to  work  on  these  issues 
jxperienced  leadership  of 
roHN  Glenn  and  John 
cochairmen  of  the  task 
it  25  Senate  sponsored  ini- 
considered  by  the  task 
least  as  many  came  from 
our  colleagues  in  the  House.  Some  of 
these  initiatives  dealt  with  traditional 
benefits  granted  to  troops  during  war- 
time, and  some  of  them,  such  as  child 
care,  were  rroundbreaking  provisions 
to  answer  contemporary  needs.  All  of 
these  initiatives  were  prompted  in  re- 
sponse to  mtny  concerns  our  constitu- 
ents across  t  he  country  faced  as  we  em- 


wisdom  in  pf 
colleagues 
under   the 
Senators 
McCain,  th^ 
force.  At  lea 
tiatives  wei] 
force,  and  at 
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barked  on  the  bluest  post-Vietnam 
war  deployment  and  as  we  called  up  re- 
servists for  the  first  time  since  1961. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommended  for 
inclusion  in  S.  578  several  provisions 
concerning  military  personnel  benefits. 
I  have  cosponsored  all  of  these  and 
wholeheartedly  recommend  my  col- 
leagues give  them  their  full  measure  of 
support.  Just  to  summarize  for  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  these  provi- 
sions, they  would  do  the  following: 

Increase  imminent  danger  pay  for 
troops  who  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  $110  to  S150  per  month; 

Double— from  $50,000  to  $100,000— the 
amount  of  life  insurance  provided  to 
members  of  the  military  retroactive  to 
August  2, 1990; 

Give  members  leaving  the  military  26 
weeks  of  unemplojmient  benefits,  the 
equivalent  of  what  is  given  to  civilians 
who  lose  their  jobs; 

Allow  retired  military  personnel  re- 
called to  active  duty  to  serve  at  the 
highest  grade  they  held  while  on  active 
duty; 

Authorize  Desert  Storm  troops  to  in- 
vest their  pay  in  a  Treasury  savings 
program  at  an  interest  rate  of  10  per- 
cent; 

Provide  $50  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  provide  family  serv- 
ices and  child  care  delivery  service  to 
military  families  involved  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm; 

Continue  CHAMPUS  coverage  to  de- 
activated Guard  and  Reserve  personnel 
who  lost  their  employer-provided 
health  insurance  for  60  days  or  until 
employer-coverage  resumes; 

Delay  authorized  changes  in 
CHAMPUS  mental  health  benefits  by  1 
year;  and 

Authorize  activated  medical  services 
reservists  the  same  special  pays  as  re- 
ceived by  active  duty  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few 
items  my  colleagues  and  I  have  consid- 
ered over  the  last  2  months.  For  exam- 
ple, 2  weeks  ago,  we  passed  the  Veter- 
ans' Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act 
sponsored  by  our  colleague.  Senator 
Cranston.  This  act  will  provide  numer- 
ous and  lasting  benefits  to  returning 
veterans.  In  addition  to  the  provisions 
In  S.  578,  and  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Relief  Act,  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
that  you  will  see  more  provisions  to 
deal  with  financial  hardships  on  re- 
turning veterans  and  activated  reserv- 
ists as  well  as  education  benefits  for 
those  who  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  a  noble  and  inspiring  thing  to 
serve  oner's  country  in  time  of  crisis. 
These  well-trained  men  and  women, 
under  the  commendable  leadership  of 
the  President,  Secretary  Cheney,  Gen- 
eral Powell,  and  General  Schwarzkopf 
have  renewed  a  faith  in  America  as  the 
world  leader  with  a  can-do,  high-tech- 
nology spirit.  I  salute  the  men  and 
women  volunteers  of  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  I  commend  their  hard 


work,  determination,  and  sacrifices.  I 
salute  the  families  who  sustained  them 
in  time  of  war,  and  I  salute  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  the  services  who  made  their  efforts 
possible.  And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  our  allies 
who  contributed  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  the  allied  effort,  and  I  urge 
those  allies  who  have  pledged  contribu- 
tions to  offset  the  costs  and  burdens  of 
the  war  to  send  those  checks  in  now. 

ROCKY  FLATS  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  his  leadership  in  putting  to- 
gether this  Desert  Storm  authorization 
bill.  The  chairman  was  particularly — 
and  correctly— adamant  that  this  legis- 
lation not  be  loaded  with  extraneous 
provisions,  that  we  have  a  clean  bill. 
And  we  have  done  so. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  however,  I 
have  sought  a  legislative  vehicle  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  policy  and  budgetary 
issues  raised  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's supplemental  request  for  $623 
million  in  1991,  and  especially  the  $283 
million  requested  to  expedite  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  production  at 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  in  Golden,  CO. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  relating  to 
Rocky  Flats  which  I  intended  to  offer 
at  this  time  be  entered  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AN  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WiRTH 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC    .  ROCKY  FLATS  PLANT  OPEIIATION& 

Of  the  additional  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  flscal  year  1991  for  operating  expenses, 
production  and  surreillance,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion   .  not  more  than  S166,000.000  may  be 

obligated  In  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Rocky 
Flats  Plant,  Golden.  Colorado. 

None  of  the  funds  available  for  fiscal  year 
1981  or  1992  may  be  used  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons  components  or  materials  at  the 
Rocky  Flats  Plant  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  has  established  a  pro- 
gram, independent  of  the  programmatic  re- 
view of  the  complex-wide  reconfiguration,  to 
relocate,  by  September  30,  2001.  at  the  latest, 
the  operations  demonstrated  to  be  necessary 
and  currently  performed  at  the  Rocky  Flats 
Plant  to  a  site  or  sites  where  public  health 
and  safety  can  be  assured.  This  program 
shall  also  address  the  Department's  plan  for 
work  force  management  in  this  transition, 
and  assistance  for  DOE^ontracted  employ- 
ees and  affected  communities.  This  report 
shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  June  30, 
1991. 

Sixty  days  before  the  planned  resumption 
of  operations  at  any  building  at  Rocky  Flats, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  provide  for 
public  review  a  progress  report  on  all  major 
safety,  health  and  environmental  defi- 
ciencies pertaining  to  that  building  noted  in 
previous  DOE  and  contractor  reports  and 
analyses.  Such  report  shall  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  actions  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy has  taken  to  resolve  each  deficiency,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  and  for  those  items  not  re- 


solved, an  explanation  of  why  noncompletion 
prior  to  resumption  is  consistent  with  all  ap- 
plicable safety  and  health  standards  for  the 
public  and  the  workers. 
SEC.    .  COMMUNirr  IMPACT  ASnSTANCB. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  api>ropriated 
to  the  Department  of  ESiergy  for  fiscal  years 
1991  through  1994.  for  operating  expenses,  not 
more  than  J70.137.000  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  State  of  Colorado  to  be  used  to  make 
community  impact  assistance  payments  to 
the  cities  of  Broomfield,  Westminster. 
Thornton,  and  Northglenn.  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
seek  to  amend  the  pending  legislation, 
and  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  have  time  to 
consider  a  separate  authorization  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  supple- 
mental appropriations  request.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Strategic  Sub- 
conmiittee,  Mr.  ExoN,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member.  Senator 
Thurmond,  will  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  me  at  this  point  in  order  to  clar- 
ify some  of  the  issues  surroimding  the 
Dei)artment  of  Energy  supplemental 
funding  request. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  cooperation  in  dealing  with  the 
Desert  Storm  authorization  bill.  I  fur- 
ther wish  to  assure  him  that  I  share  his 
concerns  about  the  need  to  address  the 
future  of  the  Rocky  Flats  facility  in 
detail  and  that  I  will  work  closely  with 
him  in  addressing  this  matter  as  part 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  work 
on  the  fiscal  year  1992  national  defense 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  EIXON.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterrence,  I  would  also  like  to 
assure  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
that  I  will  work  closely  with  him  in  ad- 
dressing the  future  of  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Rocky  Flats  facility.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence  will  be  holding  a 
series  of  hearings  this  year  to  review 
the  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  As  part  of  this  proc- 
ess, we  will  be  focusing  a  good  deal  of 
attention  on  the  Rocky  Flats  plant. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  subcommittee  chairman  for 
their  interest.  I  must  say  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  has  deep  res- 
ervations about  resuming  plutonium 
operations  in  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area.  The  first  area  of  concern  is  budg- 
etary: Are  we  simply  throwing  good 
money  after  bad?  Can  we  really  afford 
to  maintain  the  range  of  options  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  would  like, 
and  at  the  same  time  adhere  to  strict 
environmental  and  safety  standards? 
The  second  area  is  safety:  Can  we  safe- 
ly resume  operations  at  Rocky  Flats, 
and  do  so  with  full  public  confidence 
that  the  arrogant  and  secretive  man- 
agement style  which  has  gotten  us  into 
such  a  mess  will  not  be  repeated?  And 
finally,  need:  What  is  the  national  se- 
curity rationale  to  rush  to  restart  an 
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agrlng  nuclear  weapons  £acility,  one  the 
Department  of  Energy  intends  to  shut 
down,  to  build  yet  more  warheads  for 
our  strategflc  arsenal? 

Let  me  begin  with  budget.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  in  its  reconfigura- 
tion study  has  determined  that  the 
Rocky  Flats  Plant  should  be  relocated 
under  any  of  the  scenarios  examined 
therein.  Rocky  Flats  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  major  facility  specifically  tar- 
geted for  relocation  in  that  report. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  telling  us  that  it 
wants  to  close  down  Rocky  Flats,  it 
comes  to  the  Hill  with  a  supplemental 
request  of  S283  million  to  restart  pluto- 
nitmi  operations  there.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $460  million  authorized  and 
appropriated  in  the  normal  fiscal  year 
1991  budget  cycle  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram at  Rocky  Flats.  This  is  more 
than  a  50-percent  increase  for  Rocky 
Flats  weapons  program. 

Department  of  Energy  officials  have 
explained  to  me  the  growing  demands 
on  the  Rocky  Flats  budget  as  they  dis- 
cover more  tasks  to  be  accomplished. 
This  is  no  surprise  given  the  previous 
mismanagement  of  the  plant.  My  ques- 
tion is:  How  much  more  are  we  going 
to  have  to  spend  before  operations  can 
safely  resume?  What  are  the  antici- 
pated operating  costs  for  Rocky  Flats? 
How  much  longer  will  we  need  to  keep 
this  aging  facility  in  operation  before 
it  is  relocated,  as  the  Department  of 
Energy  itself  recommends?  How  do  the 
costs  of  restart  and  operations  compare 
with  the  costs  of  desigrning  and  build- 
ing an  alternate  plutonium  pit  produc- 
tion facility,  as  noted  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  reconfiguration  study 
on  page  160?  How  do  these  costs  com- 
pare to  the  Department  of  Energy's 
projected  environmental  restoration 
and  waste  management  budget^-and 
conmiitments— for  Rocky  Flats  in  the 
1990's? 

Will  the  chairman  agree  that  these 
are  reasonable  questions,  questions  for 
which  the  committee  must  have  an- 
swers before  we  can  make  informed  de- 
cisions on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget 
request? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  fi-om  Colo- 
rado raises  legitimate  budgetary  con- 
cerns. In  these  days  of  a  declining  de- 
fense budget,  it  is  very  important  that 
we  strike  a  balance  between  the  press- 
ing long-term  need  to  modernize  the 
aging  Department  of  Energy  complex 
and  the  short-term  national  security 
interests.  I  wish  to  assure  my  colleague 
flfom  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  more 
money  spent  than  is  necessary  at 
Rocky  Plats.  However,  we  must  ad- 
dress and  correct  the  safety,  health, 
and  environmental  inx>blems  that  have 
been  identified  at  the  facility. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  raises 
concerns  about  the  cost,  the  safety, 
and  the  need  for  the  restart  of  Rocky 
Flats.  It  is  true  that  the  Department  of 
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Energy  jJans  to  relocate  Rocky  Flats— 
but  not  oecause  it  is  not  safe  and  can- 
not be  operated  safely  or  is  mis- 
managed. It  is  going  to  be  safe  or  it 
will  not  Reopen  at  all.  Rather,  the  Fed- 
eral Go\^mment  is  going  to  move 
Rocky  Flats,  at  a  cost  of  several  bil- 
lions of  <  ollars,  because  the  people  of 
Denver  d(  not  want  it  there.  They  want 
it  somewiere  else.  And  they  want  the 
Federal  C  ovemment  to  pay  for  it.  Now 
I  am  goiig  to  support  moving  Rocky 
Flats  as  i  oon  as  we  can.  not  because  it 
is  not  safe  in  Denver,  but  because  it 
clearly  ii  not  going  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  operate  in  Denver,  safe  or 
not.  And  ;his  plant  has  to  operate. 

There  :  s  hardly  a  more  dire  emer- 
gency thi  Ji  that  facing  the  country  in 
our  nucle  ir  weapons  establishment.  We 
have  been  completely  and  totally  un- 
able to  produce  or  modify  the  core  of 
any  nuclear  weapon  since  November 
1989. 

We  aire  jroducing  Trident  submarines 
with  no  i?ay — no  way — to  produce  the 
warheads  planned  for  them.  We  have 
proven,  effective  methods  for  making 
nuclear  weapons  even  more  safe  than 
they  are  now,  but  we  cannot  imple- 
ment th  im.  We  have  many,  many 
weapons  being  retired  and  withdrawn, 
with  no  )*ay  to  reuse  the  nuclear  mate- 
rial. 

I  have  1  Bceived  letters  in  recent  days 
from  Seiretary  Watkins,  Secretary 
Cheney,  (,nd  General  Scowcroft.  They 
all  state  most  urgently  that  the  re- 
sumption of  operations  at  Rocky  Flats 
is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to 
our  natic  oal  security.  Secretary  Che- 
ney says  "the  supplemental  is  ur- 
gently needed  *  ♦  *  for  modem,  safe 
nuclear  weapons  for  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent forcjs."  And  General  Scowcroft 
tells  me,  "*  *  *  it  is  essential  that 
these  fum  Is  be  fully  appropriated  *  *  • 
failure  to  provide  the  full  Department 
of  Energ;'  supplemental  request  will 
make  it  ii  npossible  for  necessary  safety 
and  health  improvements  to  be  com- 
pleted on  schedule,  and  for  the  depart- 
ment to  meet  its  important  national 
security  obligations." 

Mr.  Prasident,  I  ask  that  these  let- 
ters be  mide  part  of  the  Record. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
Committee  pn    Armed   Services,    U.S.   Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  sbnator  Thurmond:  As  you  are 
aware,  thej  Admlnistxation  has  requested  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  FY  1991  In 
support  of  the  safe  resumption  of  plutoniam 
manufacturing  operations  at  the  Rocky 
Flats  Plant.  The  amount  requested  is  S283 
million  to  i  provide  for  efforts  necessary  to 
address  sa^ty  and  health  upgrades  for  the 
buildingrs  deeded  to  resume  plutonium  pit 
fabrication' at  the  plant. 

Initially  the  Administration's  request  met 
opposition  In  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee andl  only  $142.5  million  was  reported 
by  that  Committee  to  the  full  House  for 
Rocky  Flatp.  A  significant  portion  of  the  Ad- 
mlnistratlAi's  request  was  restored  by  the 
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full  House  in  alptlon  last  Thursday,  March  7, 
1991.  I  tun  writing  to  request  that  your  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Senate  support  the 
President's  entSire  $283  million  supplemental 
request  for  R^cky  Flats.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Wlrth  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  does  not  support  this  re- 
quest. Membere  of  my  staff  have  met  with 
Senator  Wlrth  iand  he  has  indicated  that  one 
of  his  chief  coincems  is  that  it  is  not  nec- 
time  to  provide  additional 
Flats  because  it  is  not  nec- 
.e  nuclear  weapons  produc- 


essary  at  thli 
funds  for  Roc 
essary  to  res^ 
tion. 

The    positlo: 
clear.  We  sup] 
cles  of  this 
and  the  Com 


of  the  Administration  is 
rt  continuation  of  the  poli- 
d  previous  Administrations 
that  nuclear  weapons  are  a 
vital  part  of  obr  deterrent  and  have  helped 
to  preserve  woild  peace  for  the  past  45  years. 
Production  of  plutonium  pits  at  Rocky  Flats 
is  essential  in  Oiaintaining  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons capabllitle*.  including  the  production  of 
the  W88  warhaad  for  the  Navy's  TRIDENT 
submarines  and  the  Joint  Department  of  De- 
fense/Department of  Energy  stockpile  Im- 
provement program  which  is  vital  in  improv- 
ing the  overall  safety  of  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  that  you  will  support  the 
supplemental  lb  its  entirety,  assuring  that 
the  necessary  funds  are  provided  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
national  securl  ;y. 


Sincerely 


The 


James  D.  Watkins, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 


Secretary  of  Defense, 
Wdshington,  DC,  March  11, 1991. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington!  DC. 
Dear  Senator  T:"jrmond:  I  strongly  sup- 
port funding  tie  Department  of  Energy  FY 
1991  Supplemantal  Appropriation  as  re- 
quested by  thq  President.  The  S283  million 
supplemental  i|5  urgently  needed  to  ensure 
that  the  Rockj  Flats  Plant  can  once  again 
produce  the  piutoniom  pits  necessary  for 
modem  safe  nu  clear  weapons  for  our  nuclear 
deterrent  forcef 
Sincerely 

Dick  Cheney. 

The  White  house. 
Washington,  March  11, 1991. 
Hon.  Strom  TnimMOND, 

Committee   on    Armed   Services.    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  SenatoIi  TmniMOND:  The  President's 
supplemental  budget  request  Includes  S283 
million  for  the  Department  of  Energy's  facil- 
ity at  Rocky  Fiats.  Colorado. 

It  Is  essential  that  these  funds  be  fully  ap- 
propriated. Roqky  Flats  Is  the  only  facility 
which  can  produce  particular  components 
needed  to  meet  pur  nuclear  weapons  require- 
ments. Fallui*  to  provide  the  full  DOE  sup- 
plemental reqiiest  will  make  it  Impossible 
for  necessary  [health  and  safety  Improve- 
ments at  Rocl^  Flats  to  be  completed  on 
schedule,  and  f»r  the  department  to  meet  Its 
Important  national  security  obligations. 

I  appreciate  sfour  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant Issue. 
SIncerelyj 

I  Brent  Scowcroft. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  request  for  the 
Department  df  Energy  will  be  approved 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
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by  the  other  body.  The  supplemental 
authorization  before  us  today  does  not 
address  this  request.  Therefore,  in  the 
committee  of  conference  on  this  sup- 
plemental authorization  we  will  need 
to  address  this  request.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  join  me  then  in  supporting 
the  President's  request  for  this  impor- 
tant facility. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  will  support  necessary 
funds  to  bring  Rocky  flats  into  compli- 
ance with  safety,  health,  and  environ- 
mental standards.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  are  not  throwing  good  money 
after  bad  in  trying  to  restart  this  facil- 
ity. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  will 
look  carefully  at  the  need  to  relocate 
Rocky  Flats— not  in  the  imdefined 
timeframe  contained  in  the  reconfig- 
uration study— but  on  an  expedited 
basis.  The  House  authorization  bill 
contains  language  calling  for  a  report 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  on  relo- 
cating Rocky  Flats's  operations  within 
10  years.  Would  the  chairman  indicate 
whether  he  personally  would  be  dis- 
posed to  support  this  provision  in  con- 
ference with  the  House? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  approach 
taken  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conmiittee  is  a  fair  way  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  Rocky  Flats  facility.  It 
strikes  a  reasonable  balance  between 
the  need  to  clean  up  and  safely  restart 
the  Rocky  Flats  facility  and  the  need 
to  expeditously  move  out  on  finding  a 
new  site  for  the  work  done  at  the  com- 
plex, a  process  that  will  likely  take  10 
years.  I  support  the  supplemental  re- 
quest and  efforts  to  relocate  the  facil- 
ity at  Rocky  Flats  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's remarks.  I  would  add  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  owes  it  to  its 
workers  at  Rocky  Flats  to  plan  care- 
fully for  the  management  of  the  work 
force  in  any  transition.  I  was  dismayed 
at  recent  statements  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  lay  off  over  2,000 
workers  at  Rocky  Flats  if  we  do  not 
appropriate  the  supplemental  request 
of  S283  million.  The  Department  of  En- 
ergy owes  more  to  the  dedicated  and 
professional  work  force  at  Rocky  Flats 
than  to  make  them  pawns  in  a  cynical 
budget  battle.  We  owe  it  to  these  work- 
ers to  manage  the  transition  at  Rocky 
Flats  in  a  way  that  minimizes  disrup- 
tion to  the  work  force,  and  that  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  workers  and  the 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  very 
large  question  here  of  need.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  should  examine  in 
greater  detail  the  rationale  and  need 
for  resumption  of  plutonlum  produc- 
tion at  Rocky  Flats  in  the  next  2  years, 
rather  than  simply  nodding  in  acquies- 
cence to  the  requirements  put  forward 
by  military  planners. 

We  know  the  Navy  is  anxious  to  fill 
out  the  Trident  D-5  W-88  warheads. 
Secretary  Cheney's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1992  foresees  slipping  the 
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backfitting  of  the  D-6  until  at  least  fis- 
cal year  1997.  Obviously,  the  shutdown 
at  Rocky  Flats  is  causing  some  delays 
in  program  schedules.  But  the  issue  for 
us  is  to  weigh  the  damage  continued 
shutdown  at  Rocky  Flats  might  cause 
U.S.  national  security,  the  costs,  and 
the  alternatives. 

And  it  may  not  be  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  manufacture  new  warheads. 
As  the  chairman  may  recall,  last  year's 
defense  conference  report  contained  a 
provision,  section  3131,  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  report  on  the 
possible  recycling  of  nuclear  warheads 
as  we  look  toward  a  smaller  and  safer 
arsenal.  Lawrence  Livermore  Labora- 
tory is  currently  investigating  the  pos- 
sible use  of  retired  plutoniimi  pits  in 
new  warhead  production.  Reuse  of  ex- 
isting pits  may  obviate  the  need  to 
manufacture  new  pits  from  reprocessed 
fissile  material,  thereby  reducing  the 
waste  stream  and  making  the  restart 
of  Rocky  Flats  unnecessary,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  I  would  have  thought  that 
this  program  would  be  a  candidate  for 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations, 
but,  in  fact,  that  report  has  been  de- 
layed. Mr.  Claytor  apparently  told  the 
Spratt  panel  that  it  would  take  5  years 
or  so  to  get  reused  pits  into  the  stock- 
pile. What  urgency  is  the  Department 
attaching  to  this  effort? 

Would  the  chairman  agree  that  the 
committee  ought  to  have  fuller  infor- 
mation in  the  need  for  resumption  of 
new  warhead  production  before  we 
markup  the  fiscal  year  1992  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  in  addition  to  having  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  possible  reuse  of 
pits  in  maintaining  the  warhead  stock- 
pUe? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  W-88  program  in  sup- 
port of  the  Trident  submarine  is  a  high 
priority  issue  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
national  security.  Rocky  Plate  plays  a 
vital  role  in  this  program.  As  part  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  budgetary 
and  oversight  hearing  process,  we  will 
be  examining  closely  the  role  that 
Rocky  Plate  plays  in  the  overall  de- 
fense strategy  and  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  efforte  have  been  to 
relocate  the  Rocky  Plate  plant  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible. 

The  Department  of  Energy  labora- 
tories have  been  making  good  progress 
in  their  efforte  to  develop  methods  to 
reuse  existing  pite  from  retired  weap- 
ons. This  should  continue  to  be  a  high 
priority  at  the  laboratories.  However, 
it  is  a  technologically  complex  process. 
In  their  efforte  the  laboratories  are 
giving  great  emphasis  to  weapons  safe- 
ty and  reliability.  If  pits  are  to  be  re- 
used we  must  ensure  that  they  can  be 
reused  safely  and  reliably.  This  takes 
time.  We  will  continue  to  follow  this 
process  closely. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  should  develop 
means  to  reuse  pite  whenever  they  can. 
But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  the  Senator 


implies.  Switching  pite  is  not  like 
switching  light  bulbs.  The  chances  are 
overwhelming  that  the  new  weapon 
will  not  work  unless  the  Department  of 
Energy  subjecte  it  to  the  full  design 
and  testing  procedure.  This  takes 
years — years  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  This  Senator  does  not 
share  the  sense  of  great  urgency  just 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  We  have  won  the  cold  war. 
We  no  longer  need  extended  deterrence 
to  support  NATO.  We  have  some  20,000 
nuclear  warheads  in  our  arsenal.  What 
is  the  rush?  Is  there  a  new  window  of 
vulnerability  emerging  here? 

Safety  is  an  issue,  however.  As  the 
chairman  knows,  the  Spratt  panel  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  held  a  very  valuable  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  safety  of  nuclear  weapons. 
One  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  Dr. 
Sidney  Drell  and  others  has  to  do  with 
the  fireprooflng  of  the  W-88  warhead. 
Would  the  chairman  agree  that  we 
should  learn  more  about  these  prob- 
lems before  committing  to  new  produc- 
tion of  what  may  be  faulty  warhead  de- 
sign? 

Mr.  EXON.  For  many  years  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been 
actively  involved  in  the  issue  of  nu- 
clear weapons  safety.  We  will  continue 
our  efforte  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile  in  the  com- 
ing years.  I  know  that  this  is  an  area 
that  you  and  I  have  a  shared  and  simi- 
lar interest  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  you,  particularly  on 
the  question  of  nmking  the  W-88  war- 
head safer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  Senator  ExoN  and  I  supported 
the  Drell  panel  investigation  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Clearly  we  will  not 
put  unsafe  weapons  in  the  field.  But  no 
one  says  the  W-88  is  unsafe.  Rather 
what  the  Drell  panel  said  is  that  a  safe 
weapon  can  be  made  even  safer.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  or  should 
delay  the  W-88  program.  To  design  and 
test  a  new  warhead  will  teke  years— 
again,  years  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  to  the  need  for  public  review 
of  the  restart  decision  at  Rocky  Plate. 
Following  the  1989  FBI  raid  at  the 
plant,  and  subsequent  discovery  of 
more  than  60  pounds  of  plutonlum  in 
the  duct  work  among  other  serious 
safety  and  health  problems,  the  sur- 
rounding communities  are  understand- 
ably concerned  about  the  safety  of  op- 
erations at  Rocky  Plate. 

Last  year,  I  asked  Secretary  Watkins 
to  provide  a  public  document  prior  to 
restart  and  I  renew  that  request  today. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  would  provide  for  public  review 
60  days  before  planned  resumption  of 
operations  at  any  building  at  Rocky 
Plate  a  progress  report  on  all  major 
safety,  health,  and  environmental  defi- 
ciencies  pertaining   to   that   building 
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noted  in  previous  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  contractor  reports  and  analy- 
ses. That  report  should  also  include  a 
description  of  what  actions  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ener^  has  taken  to  resolve 
each  one,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  for 
those  items  not  resolved,  an  expla- 
nation of  why  noncompletion  prior  to 
resumption  is  consistent  with  all  appli- 
cable safety  and  health  standards  for 
the  public  and  the  workers. 

Another  matter  of  ^eat  concern  to 
the  conmiunities  surrounding  Rocky 
Flats— Broomfield.  Northglenn,  West- 
minster, Thornton— is  the  safety  of 
their  water  supply.  Some  250,000  Colo- 
radans  drink  water  affected  by  the  run- 
off from  the  nuclear  weapons  facility 
at  Rocky  Flats.  Last  year,  at  my  urg- 
ing the  Armed  Services  Committee  au- 
thorized the  Department  of  Energy  to 
reimburse  local  communities  for  a 
water  diversion  project  identified  as 
option  B  in  the  Rocky  Flats  Option 
Identification  Group's  final  report.  I 
am  most  pleased  with  the  Department 
of  Energy's  efforts  to  support  this  ef- 
fort, and  hope  that  this  year  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  expedite  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  recognize  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  was  authorized 
last  year  to  begin  the  process  of  stop- 
ping all  rainwater  runoff  before  it 
leaves  the  property.  I  applaud  that. 
But  it  should  not  be  concluded  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
drinking  water  supply.  The  water  is 
continually  tested.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers says  the  water  is  perfectly  safe. 
The  local  authorities  admit  the  water 
is  perfectly  safe.  The  water  is  no  more 
dangerous  than  any  water  that  runs  ofi' 
the  Rocky  Mountains — all  of  which 
contains  radioactive  contamination  to 
some  degree.  But  the  local  population 
is  in  great  alarm  because  of  the  fear 
that  some  future  rainstorm  might 
bring  pollutants  from  Rocky  Flats  into 
the  reservoir,  as  it  has  in  the  past — 
even  though  no  past  accidents  have 
made  that  reservoir  water  unsafe.  Now 
I  support  option  B,  to  complete  the 
project  to  end  runnoff  from  Rocky 
Flats.  I  merely  point  out  to  the  mem- 
ber that  we  are  once  again  spending 
Federal    funds   because    of   fear,    not 

flEUStS. 

Mr.  EXON.  Together  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Thurmond,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic 
Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence,  the 
Subcommittee  will  be  holding  hearings 
on  the  operations  and  future  of  the 
Rocky  Flate  facility.  We  will  be  look- 
ing closely  at  all  of  the  questions  and 
concerns  raised  by  my  friend  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  also  like  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
we  will  work  closely  with  him  in  ad- 
dressing the  future  of  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Rocky  Flats  facility. 


,TH.    I    thank    the    distin- 

chairman,   the   subcommittee 

,  and  the  ranking  member  of 

ommittee   for  their  renmrks 

their    consideration    of    this 

issue. 

As  ai  final  note,  I  would  also  ask 
unanliious  consent  that  an  article 
which  lappeared  in  last  Sunday's  New 
York  liimes  appear  in  the  record  imme- 
diately! following  my  remarks.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  that  we  face  enormous— 
and  enormously  expensive  liabilities — 
in  the  Icleanup  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
complax,  this  article  should  dispel  that 
notion]  It  seems  to  me  that  this  reality 
alone  dictates  that  we  move  as  expedi- 
tiouslji  as  possible  to  down  scale  the 
weapoms  complex  and  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  production. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORt,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10, 1991] 

When  the  Government  Runs  afoul  of  Its 

Own  Regulators 

(By  Matthew  L.  Wald) 

Promising  to  make  a  clean  break  with  40 
years  df  pollution  at  Its  nuclear  weapons 
plants,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  signed 
agreements  with  states  and  with  other  Fed- 
eral agtncies  committing  itself  to  abide  by 
enviroimiental  laws  and  clean  up  the  mess. 
Now  thi  Energry  Department  has  a  new  prob- 
lem. Ini  some  cases  it  is  violating  not  only 
the  law4  but  also  the  agreements. 

Envirtnmentalists  say  a  distressing  pat- 
tern is  emerging,  casting  doubt  on  how  the 
aging  complex  of  home  production  plants  can 
ever  be  pleaned  up. 

The  I  lost  pressing  case  is  at  a  37-year-old 
uraniuii  processing  plant  at  Femald,  Ohio, 
20  mile  >  northwest  of  Cincinnati.  In  an  al- 
most u  iprecedented  action  against  another 
Federal  entity,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion A(  ency  is  trying  to  collect  a  fine  of 
about  ]  iOO.OOO  from  the  Energy  Department. 
The  fli  e  is  not  for  environmental  crimes, 
which  i  iclude  releasing  poisonous  and  radio- 
active wastes  through  faulty  filters  or 
unflltei  Bd  vents  for  years  and  dumping  liquid 
wastes  into  lagoons  that  leaked  into  local 
waterw  lys.  The  flne  is  for  failing  to  live  up 
to  a  19S  9  agreement  with  the  E.P.A.  on  what 
studies  the  department  would  carry  out  and 
what  re  medial  actions  it  would  take. 

The  1  ne  is  not  much  compared  with  a  de- 
partmeit  budget  of  $17.7  billion  this  year, 
but  thi  I  embarrassment  level  is  high.  "It 
shows  1  0  us  taxpayers  that  the  agency  that's 
being  (  ned  is  not  complying  with  the  law. 
that  tl  ey  are  outlaws  and  they  should  be 
watche  I,  "  said  Shlra  Flax,  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Sierra  I  ;iub. 

Whll«  the  department  agreed  less  than  a 
year  a{  o  that  it  would  pay  fines  if  it  missed 
deadlin  ss.  It  is  now  arguing  that  one  Federal 
agency  fining  another  makes  no  sense.  On 
Friday-  -the  deadline  for  the  department  to 
pay  up  or  appeal  its  case  to  the  E.P.A.  chief, 
WiUian  I  K.  Reilly— it  was  given  a  10-day  ex- 
tension . 

Leo  1 '.  Duffy,  the  department's  top  official 
on  en^ronmental  safety  and  health,  said 
fines  Would  be  appropriate  against  a  com- 
mercia  operator  that  was  gaining  undue  ad- 
vantagi  in  the  business  world  by  violating 
enviroi  mental  rules.  But  he  said  fines  were 
not  bel  pful  if  they  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  moi  ey  available  to  his  department  for 
cleanu]  i. 
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Femald  is  not  the  only  problem.  Two  years 
ago  the  Energy  Department  agreed  with  the 
state  of  Washington  and  the  E.P.A.  on  a 
schedule  foij  stabilising  the  most  hazardous 
wastes,  thei  highly  radioactive  liquids  in 
tanks  at  tne  Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation 
near  Richland.  But  last  month  the  depart- 
ment unilat  »rally  announced  a  delay  of  one 
to  two  yeais.  The  state's  Governor,  Booth 
Gardner,  sail  he  was  "astounded." 
NO  technical  tooth  fairy 

Mr.  Duffy]  said  that  it  had  proved  harder 
than  expected  to  take  samples  from  the 
tanks  to  detiermlne  what  was  in  them,  and  it 
made  little  jsense  to  build  a  treatment  sys- 
tem before  the  engineers  were  certain  of 
what  they  Would  be  treating.  "There's  no 
technical  tooth  fairy  that's  going  to  come 
along  and  sqlve  these  problems,"  he  said. 

Last  weeU.  James  D.  Watkins.  the  Energy 
Secretary  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  that  without  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation.P'I  won't  be  able  to  carry  out  my 
duties"  at  tjhe  Rocky  Flats  plant  near  Den- 
ver where  4  cleanup  agreement  was  signed 
with  Coloraido  two  years  ago.  But  in  other 
cases,  say  critics,  the  department  is  violat- 
ing agreements  because  it  failed  to  ask  for 
enough  motey  to  get  the  job  done.  In  the 
Fernald  case,  part  of  the  fine  is  for  failing  to 
carry  out  diagnostic  studies  on  pollution. 
Because  thei  studies  have  not  been  done,  the 
department  does  not  even  know  what  reme- 
dial action  [will  be  needed  and  what  to  ask 
Congress  fof . 

"This  is  dhe  Federal  system  lesiming  how 
to  work,"  said  Susan  Wilshlre,  a  policy  ana- 
lyst at  JK  Research  Associates,  of  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  a  Department  of  Energy  subcontrac- 
tor that  is  trying  to  develop  a  system  to  de- 
cide which  slants  to  clean  up  first. 

The  bomb  makers,  who  for  years  plowed 
ahead  and  produced  whatever  weapons  na- 
tional secunty  demanded,  with  scant  atten- 
tion to  mucp  of  anything  else,  appear  now  to 
have  taken  [the  same  can-do  attitude  toward 
cleaning  upl  the  mess  they  created.  But  they 
may  lack  the  ability.  The  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Ass^sment.  in  a  report  released  last 
month,  said  "progress  in  cleaning  up  the 
waste  and  icontamlnation  at  the  weapons 
complex  is  peing  hampered  by  a  paucity  of 
data  and  qnalified  personnel,  inadequate  ef- 
forts to  assess  possible  off-site  health  im- 
pacts, lack  pf  ready  technical  solutions,  and 
public  skepticism  about  government  agency 
decisions."  I 

"Even  thi  meaning  of  cleanup  is  not  fully 
understood}'  the  report  said. 
1      moving  slowly 

It  has  beeb  a  long,  circular  journey  for  the 
Energy  Dej^tment  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  First  the  bomb 
makers  insisted  that  they  were  not  subject 
to  state  regkilatlon,  or  even  the  regulation  of 
other  Fedoral  agencies.  But  the  Federal 
courts  ruled  in  the  mid-1960's,  in  cases 
brought  bv  environmentalists,  that  since 
Congress  had  not  explicitly  exempted  the  de- 
partment, |t  was  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion. } 

In  1985  J<  seph  Herrington.  then  Secretary 
of  Energy,  said  that  his  department  would 
obey  the  liiws  and  would  sign  agreements 
with  environmental  regulators  specifying 
schedules  fer  coming  into  compliance,  much 
as  a  private  company  would.  But  the  depart- 
ment moveil  extremely  slowly,  maintaining 
that  amoD^  other  problems  it  could  not 
make  comOiitments  that  would  require  ap- 
propriations from  Congress,  because  the  ap- 
propriation^ might  not  be  forthcoming. 

After  a  raid  on  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  In 
June  1989  Uy  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
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tigatloD  and  the  E.P.A.,  Mr.  Watklns,  the 
current  Energy  Secretary,  re-afflrmed  that 
the  department  would  slgm  agreements. 

Now  It  has  the  agreements  but  acknowl- 
edges that  it  has  terrlflc  trouble  dolngr  the 
work.  Mr.  Duffy  said,  however,  that  since  he 
began,  in  November  1989.  the  number  of  peo- 
ple at  his  department's  headquarters  work- 
ing on  environmental  repair  has  risen  to  250 
from  39,  and  in  the  field,  to  600  from  zero. 
"You  have  to  maintain  a  positive  mental  at- 
titude in  this  environment,  or  nothing  will 
get  done,"  he  said. 

REPAYINO  OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  VBTTERANS  OF 
DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Department  of 
Defense  supplemental  authorization  for 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  necessary  step  toward  recogni- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  men 
and  women  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm.  Our  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  these  brave  soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  first  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Nunn,  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Warner,  for  their  fantastic 
work  in  bringing  this  bill  together. 
Their  longstanding  attention  and  con- 
cern for  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  coun- 
try is  well-known  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  this  legislation  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  that  fact.  Senators  Glenn  and 
McCain,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Senate's 
task  force  on  Desert  Storm  personnel 
relief  bills,  also  deserve  a  hearty  round 
of  thanks  for  their  work. 

When  Operation  Desert  Shield  began 
on  August  8,  1990,  we  embarked  on  the 
largest  deployment  of  military  person- 
nel this  Nation  has  seen  since  the  Viet- 
nam war.  In  total,  nearly  550,000  Amer- 
icans were  eventually  deployed  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Men  and  women,  mothers 
and  fathers,  sons  and  daughters— all 
these  answered  their  Nation's  call  and 
moved  away  from  family  and  loved 
ones  in  order  to  turn  back  a  dictator. 
Not  only  active  duty  soldiers  responded 
to  President  Bush's  call.  Reservist  and 
National  Guard  members  also  left  fam- 
ilies and  jobs  to  go  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  fact,  nearly  one-half  of  the  men  and 
women  deployed  as  a  part  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  were  membei^  of  the  Re- 
serves or  National  Guard. 

When  Operation  Desert  Shield  finally 
turned  into  Operation  Desert  Storm  on 
January  16,  1991,  these  men  and  women 
made  their  country  proud.  Our  soldiers 
and  pilots  fought  with  valor  and 
strength.  They  won  a  magnificent  vic- 
tory and  set  the  important  precedent 
that  a  large  and  powerful  country  can- 
not invade  its  neighbors  with  impu- 
nity. 

Today  the  war  is  over,  but  we  should 
never  forget  the  sacrifices  of  those  sol- 
diers who  fought  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  We  should  not  forget  the  soldier 
who  needs  help  settling  back  into  civil- 
ian life;  the  soldier  who  needs  help  al- 
leviating the  financial  hardships  leav- 
ing home,  family,  and  job;  the  soldier 


who  bears  the  wounds  of  battle  and  is 
in  need  of  medical  care;  and,  finally, 
we  should  never  forget  the  families  and 
survivors  of  those  who  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  seeks  to  meet 
these  many  needs.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for: 

Increasing  the  monthly  rate  of  hos- 
tile fire  pay  from  SI  10  per  month  to 
S150  per  month; 

Allowing  retired  military  personnel 
and  reservists  to  serve  at  the  highest 
military  rank  previously  held  on  active 
duty; 

Ebcempting  military  personnel  classi- 
fied as  "missing"  from  the  $10,000  an- 
nual cap  on  the  military  personnel  sav- 
ings plan; 

Increasing  the  death  gratuity  from 
S3,000  to  $6,000: 

Allows  family  members  of  military 
personnel  killed  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  to  receive  payment  for  unused 
vacation  time; 

The  authorization  of  special  pay  and 
incentives  to  health  care  personnel  ac- 
tivated as  part  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm; 

Increasing  the  maximum  rental  pay- 
ment covered  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Relief  Act  from  $150  to  $1,200; 

Equalizes  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  separating  military  personnel 
to  the  same  entitlement  available  to 
civilians; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  provide  $50  million  in  education, 
child  care,  and  family  support  services 
to  the  families  of  military  personnel 
serving  on  active  duty; 

Delays  implementation  of  previously 
legislated  reductions  in  CHAMPUS 
mental  health  care  benefits  for  chil- 
dren until  February  of  1992; 

The  reinstatement  of  civilian  health 
insurance  programs  when  an  activated 
service  member  returns  to  civilian  life; 

And  clarifies  the  reemployment 
rights  of  reservists  called  to  active 
duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  support 
this  legislation.  It  is  necessary  now 
that  the  battle  is  over  that  we  do  our 
best  to  care  for  the  soliders  and  their 
families.  It  is  they  who  have  suffered 
the  most  from  this  war  and  it  is  they 
that  deserve  the  most  in  return  from 
their  grateful  Nation. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  is  considering  a  sui>- 
plemental  authorization  bill  for  the 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  make 
a  few  brief  comments  on  our  military's 
performance  in  this  campaign. 

Brilliant  leadership  and  planning  are 
the  cornerstones  of  the  success  in  rout- 
ing Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  Our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Secretary  Cheney, 
Gen.  Colin  Powell,  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  and  our  entire  Armed 
Forces  leadership  are  deserving  of  our 
Nation's  thanks  and  praise.  Not  only 
was  victory  swift  and  decisive,  but  ci- 


vilian and  allied  casualities  were  kept 
at  an  absolute  minimum. 

The  Impressive  leadership  in  this 
campttign  is  only  mirrored  by  the  pro- 
fessionalism and  dedication  of  all  our 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Our  service  men 
and  women  must  be  recognized  for 
their  contributions  to  victory.  From 
tankers  to  helicopter  pilots,  military 
police  to  cooks,  without  the  combined 
team  effort  of  our  troops.  Operation 
Desert  Storm  would  have  stalled  In  the 
desert  sand. 

While  all  our  soldiers  are  worthy  of 
our  highest  commendation,  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion deserve  particular  attention. 
When  the  order  to  attack  was  received, 
over  2,000  air  assault  troops  from  the 
101st  penetrated  50  miles  into  Iraq  to 
establish  an  allied  base  for  staging  at- 
tacks and  refueling  military  machines. 
This  action  has  been  described  as  the 
largest  helicopter-borne  operation  in 
military  history. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  better  appreciate  the  actions  of 
the  101st,  I  ask  that  an  article  from  the 
Courier-Journal  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

101  ST  GOES  Deep  Wmi  Largest  Heucopter 
Operation  Ever 
(By  John  Kifher) 

Inside  Iraq.— More  than  2,000  American  air 
assault  troops  plunged  SO  miles  into  Iraq  at 
first  light  yesterday  In  the  largest  heli- 
copter-borne operation  in  military  history. 

The  attack  by  the  lOlst  Airborne  Divi- 
sion— which  hit  north  of  Iraqi  troop  con- 
centrations— established  what  is  essentially 
a  giant,  fortified  gas  station  to  fuel  attack 
and  troop-carrying  helicopters  for  assaults 
into  the  strategic  Euphrates  River  valley  to 
cut  the  main  highway  between  Baghdad  and 
Basra. 

"We  own  this  piece  of  desert."  grinned  ist 
Lt.  Phil  Johnson,  a  Ranger,  as  his  Huey  heli- 
copter settled  into  the  landing  zone  in  a 
cloud  of  sand  dust. 

Some  of  the  supply  choppers  had  women  at 
the  controls;  the  101st— which  is  based  at 
Fort  Campbell,  KY.— has  22  female  pilots, 
though  not  all  of  them  were  involved  in  the 
massive  ferrying  operation. 

By  nightfall,  a  supporting  ground  column 
of  more  than  700  trucks  had  reached  Cobra 
Base,  bringing  the  number  of  troope  to  4,000. 
With  American  planners  moving  their  oper- 
ations ahead  of  schedule  because  of  crum- 
bling Iraqi  resistance,  another  brigade  from 
the  101st  was  scheduled  to  fly  into  Cobra 
Base  last  night. 

French  light  armor  attacldng  on  the 
lOlst's  left  flank  was  moving  faster  than  an- 
ticipated, ranking  offlcers  said,  while  on  the 
right  flank  the  U.S.  Army's  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision (Mechanized)  and  the  vn  Armored 
Corps,  equipped  with  heavy  M-lAl  tanks. 
]umi)ed  off  their  invasion  north  of  the  border 
yesterday  afternoon,  early  a  day  early. 

The  airborne  operation  was  part  of  a  push 
to  establish  a  strong  toehold  on  Iraqi  terri- 
tory west  of  Kuwait.  From  there.  U.S.  ar- 
mored forces  would  be  able  to  move  north  to 
surround  Kuwait,  or  possibly  pin  down  or  en- 
gage the  Republican  Guard,  the  Iraqi  army's 
elite  unit,  in  southern  Iraq.  The  operation 
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also  marked  the  flrst  time  American  women 
had  flown  helicopters  on  an  air  assault  into 
enemy  territory. 

As  the  sun  broke  over  the  desolate  sands, 
long  columns  of  giant  black  Chinook  heli- 
copters, many  carrying  field  artillery. 
trucks,  boxes  of  ammunition  and  aviation 
fuel,  swept  over  the  horizon  barely  40  feet 
above  ground.  Cobra  and  Apache  attack  hell- 
copters  had  been  blasting  the  area,  an  an- 
cient lake  bed  for  days  to  clear  out  possible 
resistance. 

By  late  yesterday  morning,  a  small  hill 
had  sprouted  radio  antennas  at  the  make- 
shift command  post  and  soldiers  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  dig  in. 

"There's  not  another  division  in  the  Army 
that  could  have  done  this,"  exulted  Col.  Tom 
Hill,  the  commander  of  the  1st  Brigade, 
which  carried  out  the  attack.  He  stood  atop 
the  hill  at  midday  with  radio  men  crouched 
around  him  frantically  calling  out  map  co- 
ordinates. It  was  the  101st  Airborne,  nick- 
named the  Screaming  Eagles,  which  in  World 
War  n  parachuted  behind  Utah  Beach  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  Normandy. 

"Hoo-ah.  Hoo-ah,"  soldiers  and  officers 
shouted  in  this  war's  expression  of  approval, 
as  they  tumbled  off  the  helicopters  and 
scrambled  Into  position. 

"We'd  walk  through  the  gates  of  hell  now 
that  we  know  we  are  going  home,"  said  Sgt. 
Mike  Southall.  34.  of  Galveston.  Texas. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  President  Bush  an- 
nounced before  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion that  troops  would  be  coming  home 
firom  that  region,  the  first  planeload  of 
soldiers  arrived  in  America.  This  past 
weekend  in  Kentucky,  members  of  the 
5th  Special  Forces  Group  and  101st  Air- 
borne Division  returned  to  Fort  Camp- 
bell amid  cheers,  tears  and  open  arms. 
ESrlc  Turner,  the  16-year-old  son  of  M. 
Sgt.  Glenn  Turner,  perhaps  said  it  best 
when  he  remarked:  "I  love  him.  I'm 
glad  he's  home." 

As  we  continue  to  welcome  home 
troops  and  to  follow  developments  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  would  like  to  leave 
my  colleagues  with  two  thoughts: 

First,  we  must  never  forget  those 
who  fell  on  the  fields  of  battle  so  that 
others  may  be  tree.  These  soldiers  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their 
country,  and  for  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

Second,  we  must  tirelessly  work  to 
determine  the  fate  of  our  missing  sol- 
diers in  that  region.  As  of  this  morn- 
ing, the  Pentagon  lists  23  soldiers  as 
missing  in  action.  I  would  offer  that  we 
can  only  Imagine  the  pain  and  anguish 
the  families  of  these  Americans  must 
endure.  For  them,  the  war  may  never 
be  over. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  today  in  a 
sense  completes  a  commitment  that 
our  country  took  upon  itself  over  7 
months  ago.  At  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, President  Bush  ordered  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  oppose  Saddam  Hussein's  ag- 
gression and  force  him  to  withdraw 
firom  Kuwait.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the 
United  States  called  upon  over  500,000 
men  and  women  of  its  Armed  Forces  to 


oppose  the  forces  of  Iraq  in  the  sands  of 
Saudi  [Arabia  and  Kuwait.  And  these 
men  a4d  women  responded  by  perform- 
ing brilliantly  and  displaying  a  profes- 
sional competence  that  is  unmatched 
by  any  other  military  in  the  world.  Our 
militaiy  commitment  has  been  hon- 
ored. I  owever,  our  job  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. '  To  Hnish  it,  we  must  honor  our 
commitment  to  our  troops  who  served 
their  country  in  Operations  Desert 
Storm  and  Desert  Shield.  Our  troops 
and  their  families  here  at  home  have 
real  n^ds  for  support  services,  health 
benefitts,  and  other  assistance  to  ease 
the  tr^sition  to  civilian  life. 

The  Persian  Gulf  conflict  has  re- 
quired sacrifices  from  all  of  those  in- 
volved in  it.  However,  the  war  has 
placed  a  particularly  harsh  emotional 
and  fliancial  burden  upon  the  families 
of  me  1  and  women  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Ready  Reserve  who  were 
called  to  active  duty.  We  can  do  little 
to  eas<  the  emotional  burden,  except  to 
bring  lome  our  troops  as  quickly  as 
possib:  e.  However,  we  can,  and  must, 
help  t< )  reduce  the  financial  hardships 
caused  by  the  war. 

For  Tiany  of  those  called  up,  active 
duty  1  leant  a  cut  in  pay,  depriving 
their  amily  of  needed  income.  Hus- 
bfuids  md  wives  left  at  home  have  been 
forced  to  take  on  second  jobs  to  make 
ends  I  leet.  In  addition,  families  have 
incurrsd  increased  expenses:  mainte- 
nance work  normally  done  by  a  family 
memb  r  had  to  be  hired  out.  phone 
calls  Irom  the  Persian  Gulf  were  tre- 
mendously expensive,  and  many  fami- 
lies fo^nd  that,  with  only  one  parent  at 
home,  they  suddenly  required  child- 
care  services.  Even  more  difficult  has 
been  the  challenge  of  single-handedly 
trying  to  maintain  a  family  business. 
In  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota, 
many  armers  were  forced  to  leave  dur- 
ing fa  1  harvest  and  will  not  be  home 
for  spi  ing  planting. 

Theie  hardships  are  well-illustrated 
by  Naicy  Rader,  a  brave  woman  from 
Cando  ND  whose  husband,  Gary  was 
deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  Sep- 
tembe  •  12,  1990.  Gary  serves  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  order  to  supplement 
the  iD:ome  he  receives  from  his  small 
farm.  The  poor  farm  economy  makes 
this  a  financial  necessity.  For  the  past 
7  moi  ths,  Nancy  has  taken  care  of 
their  :  our  children,  maintained  a  part- 
time  j  3b,  and  tried  to  hold  the  family 
farm  t  ogether.  With  the  help  of  family 
and  fr  ends,  she  has  so  far  been  success- 
ful. S!  le  prepares  for  spring  planting, 
still  without  her  husband. 

This  is  the  kind  of  sacrifice,  not  pub- 
licizec  on  the  front  pages  of  the  papers, 
that  a  iir  Armed  Forces  and  their  fami- 
lies hi  ve  made.  And  this  is  the  kind  of 
sacrifl  ce  that  we  must  acknowledge 
and  re  ivard  here  today. 

S'8  goes  a  long  way  toward  this 
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Iraq,  and  1.0  their  families.  S.  578  pro- 
vides beneiflts  such  as  an  increase  in 
military  ijnminent  danger  pay  from 
$110  to  S150.  and  60  days  of  transitional 
medical  coverage  for  reservists  called 
to  active  duty.  It  assists  families  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  call-up  by  au- 
thorizing i20  million  for  child  care  as- 
sistance and  S30  million  for  education 
and  family  support  services.  It  extends 
VA  home  loan  guarantees  and  provides 
for  defermient  of  Small  Business  loans. 
For  persoiinel  enlisted  under  the  GI 
bill,  this  legislation  restores  education 
entitlemeiits  for  students  called  up, 
and  almost  doubles  the  education  enti- 
tlement p^r  month  for  each  month  a 
reservist  vjas  called  to  active  duty.  Fi- 
nally, S.  §78  clarifies  veterans'  reem- 
ployment rights,  so  that  our  veterans 
can  retuiii  to  their  jobs  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Pe^'sian  Gulf  Benefits  Task 
Force,  unger  the  leadership  of  my  dis- 
tinguisheq  colleague,  Senator  Glenn, 
has  worked  hard  to  put  together  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  benefits  for  our 
Persian  Gulf  veterans.  I  thank  them 
for  their  efforts. 

Our  Nation  has  asked  a  great  deal  of 
its  men  aiid  women  in  uniform.  These 
men  and  women  have  done  their  duty 
admirablyl  Let  us  now  do  ours  and  pass 
this  leglslfktion. 

ROCKY  FLAtS  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  felt  it 
important]  to  come  to  the  floor  to  re- 
port on  some  of  the  facts  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  given  me  about 
Rocky  Fl&ts  and  the  importance  of 
funding  the  full  $283  million  planned  by 
the  Energy  Department. 

When  Rpcky  Flats  was  built,  it  was 
18  miles  from  the  edge  of  Denver. 
Today,  the  nearby  suburban  towns 
completely  surround  it.  When  it  was 
built.  Rocky  Flats  was  one  of  the  most 
modem  facilities  of  its  day.  More  than 
40  years  later  however,  these  same  fa- 
cilities arp  barely  adequate  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons.  They  need  a  thorough 
modernization  I  am  told,  just  to 
produce  o^  an  interim  basis. 

These  t\f  o  factors.  Rocky  Flats'  prox- 
imity to  Denver  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinued pr<>duction  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  maintain  our  nuclear  deterrent  ca- 
pability f>rced  a  decision  on  the  En- 
ergy Department.  That  is,  to  move  the 
nuclear  production  facility  at  Rocky 
Flats  to  a  less  densely  populated  area. 
I  heartily  endorse  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  move  rather  than  to 
rebuild  Rocky  Flats. 

Until  tltt  move  can  be  accomplished 
however,  J  strongly  support  safe  oper- 
ations an(i  continued  cleanup  at  Rocky 
Flats  to  tnaintain  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent. I  halve  received  copies  of  letters 
sent  by  tie  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
by  the  P-esident's  National  Security 
Adviser,  Uoth  underlining  the  imiwr- 
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curity  Council  has  advised  me  that  de-  project  to  isolate  the  cities  water  sup-  they  suffered  as  a  result  of  a  fkmily 

laying  the  restart  at  Rocky  Flats  could  plies  from  Rocky  Flats  runoff.  member  being  in  the  Persian  Gulf    I 

seriously  undermine  the  credibility  of  Before  this  project  may  move  for-  heard  that  financial  institutions  were 

our  nuclear  deterrent.  Taking  such  ac-  ward,  however,   a  technical  clarifica-  not  suspending  interest  payments  on 

tions  without  requiring  a  reciprocal  re-  tion  must  be  made  so  that  it  is  clear  loans  held  by  military  personnel,  that 

sponse  flrom  the  Soviet  Union  just  does  that  the  Department  of  E^nergy  is  par-  danger  pay  was  unjustly  low.  that  the 

not  make  sense.  tially  reimbursing  these  municipalities  continued  provision  of  good  health  care 

Dramatic  reductions  in  the  funding  for  their  project.  Unless  this  clarifica-  was  not  always  assured  for  reservist 

for  Rocky  Flats  proposed  in  the  dire  tion  is  made.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be  families  and  that  a  host  of  other  prob- 

emergency  supplemental,  could  severly  years  before  these  cities  are  allowed  to  lems  cropped  up  once  our  troops  were 

impact  many  of  the  worker  hesdth  and  take  action  to  protect  their  citizens  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia, 

safety  programs  currently  underway  at  from  potential  contamination  of  their  While  this  bill  will  assist  Americans 

the  plant.   For  instance,   this   table—  drinking  water.  across  the  country  who  were  affected 

which  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  support  by    the    conflict.    I    am    particularly 

it  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  °^  "^y  colleague  from  South  Carolina  pleased  and  proud  that  it  will  help  so 

conclusion  of  my  remarks— shows  that  ^°  ensure  that  we  address  this  critical  many  Delawareans.  Although  Delaware 

under  a  House  proposed  $140.5  million  *^^^®  ^°  *  timely  manner.  is  a  small   State,   the   presence  of  a 

cut  to  the  S283  million.   1815  Rocky  ^^-   THURMOND.    Mr.    President.   I  major    military    facility— Dover    Air 

Flats  workers  would  be  laid  off.  ^*°  assure  the  junior  Senator  from  Col-  Force     Base— and     the     many     Dela- 

The  result?  A  29-percent  reduction  in  o'^^o  ^e  look  into  this  matter  at  the  wareans  who  serve  in  the  military  in- 

health  and  safety  workers,  a  24-percent  ®^i^®^i°?P?.£^'^^y-  variably  mean  we  were  all  personally 

reduction    in    quality    assurance— the  '"■  "ROWN.  I  thank  my  colleague  affected  or  moved  by  this  conflict  in 

men  and  women  who  double-check  op-  """"^  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President.  I  some  way.  This  bill,  for  me,  pays  trib- 

erations  to  ascertain  their  safety  a  35-  *f '^  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre-  ute  to  the  sacrifices  Delawareans  and 

percent  reduction  in  training  vlously  referred  to  table  be  printed  in  many  Americans  made  and  the  courage 

Mr.   President,   the   Energy   Depart-  ^?®  Record  hx,  this  point,  and  I  yield  they  displayed  over  the  long  months  of 

ment  indicates  those  50  workers  aa-  ^^^f°''y^.               k-     .•        *v     .  w,  desert;  Storm  and  Desert  Shield, 

signed  to   the   training  program  who  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  Mr.     President,     Senator     Bumpers 

would  be  sent  home  if  funds  were  dra-  ^"    T^^"*/,/"    ^    ^"^""^    ^°    ^^«  tried  to  attach  an  outstanding  amend- 

matically  reduced  are  there  to  correct  »=co^-  ««  f°"o^8:  ^T\^  ^^  *'"^l  one  that  would  have 

the  deficiencies  so  many  of  us  in  Colo-  rocky  FIATS  PUWT  ffiOOUCnON  AND  SURVEILUWE  wt'lL^SSTyu^JreS^  a'STS 

rado  have  been  concerned  about.  Much  program  EG4G  rhe^^^r^s^s^SS^n  ^he  Te«i^ 

of  the  news  media  reported  last  year    r-.fif^^     ^^r  *u  t            I       Pl^ 

that  many  of  the  difficulties  at  Rocky  f«»'^'w;  ^"^^^  "°^®''®'^L>^  ^^^  amendment  had 

Flats  came  from  a  work  force  that  was  Bud,„  ,™p«, »,  p.,»„„.       P..n»d     />„^...    ^""»-  J^^'  w„^°i^,H"v!f"^^*°f  T*°' 

inadequately  trained  in  many  of  these  ""p.-    T^      *«-"  ^'hv^.h^o  1^  >f^  ^^  ^°  Ik  ^?^ 

critical  procedures.                                        "^  ardy-and  so  might  have  been  the  Im- 

Furthermore     under    this    nronoapd  ^  conponem  (K«iiict«»  and  mediate  provision   of  benefits  to  our 

«,.or^H!f  ^i,r'ip«^    n!      .^^  ^^«o«^operat«,s                3«          200           it  military    personnel.    Notwithstanding 

scenario,  the  Eaiergy  Department  re-  fcr-Pu  cfajucter  oper»iions  ^.^  „„u\j  JZ^t-  ^r  **.,.  -o  _                   j 

Dorts  33  nercent  of  those^LssienPd   to  S""*'^  •""  «« P">f™"»  ^°®  ^"^  '"^"^  °f  ^^^  Bumpers  amend- 

S^^o,  Z.  %fi^»l^<         A^  assigned  to  co«w«rts.                        1^5           en            ss  ment.  I  decided  I  had  to  vote  to  table 

work  on  plutonium  duct  remediation  CnwinBintiiui mstt preirtim            m           100            n  tt    «or.at/^.■  ntn#i>E.i>c  k»„  »»j^  t.„^ii 

would  be  laid  off    and  frnm  99  tn  •»  Saptwt  s««n«i,rteMnet  it.  Senator  Bumpers  has  said  he  will 

wouiQ  D€  laid  on,  and  from  22  to  33      ,„d  „i,rt  «,pport 9m          300           31  bring    the   amendment    up   again    at 

^r'^>,°^i'^^^°'^r"^*'*t^°'?'^°''^  ^'iSLVr^X^X^  whifh   time   I   will    fully   8u?SS   it 

^rJ  r^".f  T'Trf'°*?^*^'r  t'-^'p^-  i^^^             "°            ^            «  Today,  however.   I  could  not  ?n  good 

^Vttnf^ll^'^  ^H"         ^^'^°''^^'^^^  "".r.r.'^r'^"-".           ,43            50            35  conscience    take    any    risk    that    the 

the  plant  safer,  the  workers  more  safe.     s.fc,„.,ds  ,^  «c„r^ Jw           «           »  whole  bill  would  be  threatened.  I  look 

Scrr^uSsS^rn'oViV.mr'i^J'  r--"-^-!^             7"           70             ,  forward  to  voting  for  Senator  BUMP- 

ing  communities  will  not  benefit  Colo-  E.„ng™^^  ers'  amendment  in  the  future. 

"i°;    TmiPvrnMn     m      t>^  ^h     .     t  ^^^     -"           '*          '»            »  ^r.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Mr    THURMOND.    Mr    President.    I  Pu ,j>«iu««ij»«d^                                         ^  I  rise  to  offer  my  support  for  the  pend- 
would   have   to   agree   with   my   good  ^^..^"j;;^-^              75            »            33  .^^    legislation    to    authorize    supple- 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo-       ^  -        w          100            w  mental  appropriations  for  Operations 

M°'  Tknnxmj    ui     x>r^    tA         t    ».     1,            ^*^ ^'"         ''"^            ^^  Desert  Shield  and  Storm.  This  is  an 

.„!r!:«ii               ^rV         ,I®°\  ,.,     .  'i«)«*s  «,»portim.o«w  !»«*«•*«,,«««««,?«««,«„»,  „  important  and  necessary  measure   to 

my  coueague  and  I  would  just  like  to  nt  duct  awt  mM  be  m  nm.  tm.  vn)  piiimtd  lof  fiuai  yur  cover  the  incremental  costs  involved  in 

add  a  few  brief  remarks  about  some  of  '"' "™"' ""'  ^"*«  i"""^ '"  "^  •'«•'  >••'  '"^  ""«•'  these  very  successful  operations, 

the     communities     surrounding     the  beneitts  for  miutary  personnel  This  is  about  what  government  can 

Rocky  Flats  plant.  I  planned  to  offer  Mr.  RffiEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  de-  and  should  do  for  these  brave  Ameri- 

an    amendment    today    which    would  lighted  and  proud  to  serve  with  several  cans.   But  that's  only  a  part  of  the 

allow  the  cities  surrounding  the  Rocky  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Persian  Gulf  story. 

Flats  plant  to  move  forward  quickly  Military     Personnel     Benefits     Task  I  count  it  one  of  the  great  privileges 

with  a  project  to  protect  their  drinking  Force,  which  was  so  ably  led  by  Sen-  of  my  career  here  in  the  Senate  to  have 

water  supplies  from  potential  contami-  ator  Glenn.  been  involved  with  the  families  of  serv- 

natlon  from  groundwater  runoff  from  The  bill  before  us.  which  represents  ice    people    involved    in    Operations 

the  site.  the  work  of  Senator  Glenn's  task  force  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Over 

For  some  time,  five  Colorado  cities'  as  well  as  the  Republican  grroup  headed  the  last  several  months,  I  had  the  op- 
drinking  water  reservoirs  have  been  af-  by  Senator  McCain,  will  help  ease  the  portunity  to  meet  with  about  3,000 
fected  by  runoff  from  Rocky  Flats,  many  burdens  placed  on  our  troops  and  family  members  and  support  groups 
Chromium  has  been  found  in  the  Wal-  their  families  in  wartime  and.  to  some  across  my  State  and  those  folks  made 
nut  Creek  drainage  basin  and  atrazine  degree,  compensate  them  for  the  ef-  me  proud  to  be  an  American, 
has  been  found  in  the  Woman  Creek  forts  they  made  on  behalf  of  our  Na-  I  learned  again  how  a  crisis  can  bring 
drainage  basin.  To  avoid  this  problem  tion.  out  the  best  in  people.  The  selfless  glv- 
in  the  future,  a  partnership  of  Federal.  Many  Delawareans  have  told  me  of  ing  I  saw  over  and  over  again  on  behalf 
State,  and  local  entities  developed  a  the  hardships,   particularly  financial,  of  these  families  was  nothing  short  of 
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amazing.  Gifts  of  time,  money,  emo- 
tional support,  you  name  it,  made  an 
exceedingly  difficult  time  for  parents, 
spouses,  and  kids  much  more  tolerable. 
Two  heroes  in  this  effort  in  Minnesota 
and  nationally  were  Yvonne  Minor  and 
Betty  Walter. 

For  every  family  that  had  a  member 
in  the  gixlf,  there  were  250  American 
families  who  didn't.  In  my  experience 
in  Minnesota,  the  250  did  their  part 
back  home  for  those  who  were  doing 
their  part  overseas. 

This  measure  also  provides  an  impor- 
tant and  well-deserved  package  of  ben- 
efits and  assistance  for  personnel  par- 
ticipating in  the  two  operations.  Our 
service  members  and  their  families 
have  made  major  sacrifices,  and  they 
have  earned  this  additional  assistance. 

Among  others,  these  benefits  include 
an  increase  in  monthly  imminent  dan- 
ger pay  from  $110  to  $150,  retroactive  to 
August  2, 1990.  It  also  entitles  survivors 
of  military  members  killed  in  active 
duty  to  pajrment  for  unused  leave  that 
had  accrued  over  time. 

This  measure  also  includes  important 
mental  health  and  other  medical  bene- 
fits as  well  as  substantial  assistance 
for  child  care,  education,  and  family 
support  services  for  families  of  mili- 
tary personnel  on  active  duty. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  bill  au- 
thorizes civilian  health  care  providers 
to  waive  CHAMPUS  copayment  re- 
quirements, and  that  it  encourages 
greater  participation  in  this  important 
health  care  program.  These  are  espe- 
cially important  components  of  the 
overall  package,  and  they  enjoy  my 
full  support. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  several 
examples  of  the  personnel  benefits 
package  included  in  this  bill.  The  en- 
tire package  provides  many  very  im- 
portant and  well-earned  forms  of  as- 
sistance. They  have  been  detailed  by 
the  leadership  earlier  in  this  debate,  so 
I  need  not  repeat  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  war  has  taught  us 
many  important  lessons,  not  only 
about  our  military  strategy,  tactics, 
and  equipment.  Nor  just  about  our  di- 
plomacy and  the  value  of  collective  re- 
sponses. This  conflict  generated  a  long 
series  of  unexpected  experiences  for  the 
whole  country,  and  for  the  families  of 
our  service  people  as  well. 

We  learned  just  how  important  it  is 
to  the  men  and  women  in  combat  and 
their  families  back  home  to  know  that 
the  American  people  support  them  and 
their  actions.  Traveling  all  through 
Minnesota  virtually  every  weekend  and 
recess  period  during  the  entire  crisis,  I 
heard  time  and  time  again  from  the 
families  that  their  burden  of  having  a 
loved  one  berve  in  the  gulf  was  made 
easier  to  bear  because  they  knew  the 
American  people  stood  with  them,  sup- 
ported them,  and  loved  them.  We  are 
all  justifiably  very  proud  of  our  service 
men  and  women,  and  we  should  also 


take  I  pecial  pride  in  their  families  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  experiences 
in  ten  ling  to  the  needs  of  families  and 
loved  >nes  in  Minnesota,  I  learned  how 
valualle  it  is  for  people  just  to  know 
that  I  omeone  cares,  that  someone  is 
avails  3le  to  answer  their  questions, 
that  a  jmeone  in  "official  Washington" 
can  pi  ovide  straight,  accurate  informa- 
tion. 

Several  specific  incidences  come  to 
mind  bhat  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  citUeagues.  From  some  unknown 
sourcf ,  families  in  Minnesota  began 
heariig  that  the  caskets  bearing  the 
remai  is  of  our  service  people  would  ar- 
rive a  t  Dover  Air  Force  Base  without 
Amer:  can  flags  draping  them.  At  first 
glanc(  ,  this  may  not  seem  like  a  monu- 
ments lly  important  issue,  but  to  the 
famil]  Bs  whose  loved  ones  were  being 
asked  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in 
defenie  of  this  country's  interest,  it 
was  a  very  big  deal.  Members  of  my 
staff  (  iscussed  the  matter  with  the  Air 
Force  to  determine  the  correct  infor- 
matic  n,  which  the  Air  Force  graciously 
provii  ed.  The  rumors  were  entirely 
false,  much  to  the  relief  of  a  great 
many  Minnesota  families. 

Qui  e  a  few  families  also  expressed 
conce  71  to  me  about  the  procedures 
that  vould  be  followed  for  notifying 
famil:  es  of  casualties  and  for  providing 
funen  ,1  and  burial  services.  Again,  all 
it  toe  k  was  a  little  staff  work  to  get 
the  omplete  story,  and  the  families 
were  allowed  to  know  how  things 
would  work. 

So  clearly,  Mr.  President,  so  much 
fear  and  anxiety  arises  from  a  lack  of 
infori  lation  or  from  incorrect  or  in- 
comp  ete  information. 

The  re  were  several  other  areas  which 
we  win  need  to  study  carefully  in  the 
aften  lath  of  this  war,  which  deal  with 
easini :  the  burdens  of  this  kind  of  re- 
serve callup. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
hsis  c  early  said  that  never  again  will 
the  Ufiited  States  go  to  a  draft  in  order 
to  pitovide  personnel  for  its  Armed 
Forcep.  Whatever  you  feel  about  the 
civil  liberties  aspects  of  a  draft,  the 
All-Vplunteer  Army  is  simply  a  better 
way  oo  get  the  job  done.  Once  we  have 
made]  that  decision,  however,  we  need 
to  adpress  what  kind  of  a  Guard  and 
Reseiwe  Force  we  need,  and  how  we  are 
goingjto  deal  with  those  left  behind. 

Bei|ig  fi"om  a  rural  State,  I  saw  many 
examples  of  towns  devastated  when 
their  reservists  were  activated.  Tracy, 
MN,  lost  a  doctor,  when  medical  per- 
sonnoll  are  incredibly  scarce  already, 
iton.  MN,  lost  a  surgeon.  Waconia 
doctor.  We  need  to  provide  funds 
to  reilace  these  people,  or  make  a  deci- 
sion ]to  measure  impact  on  commu- 
as  we  set  priorities  for  who  is 
to  be  called  up. 

At  least  three  families  contacted  me, 
the  Weinands  of  Minneapolis,  the 
Aull%  stationed  in  Germany  and  the 
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Sessions,  also  of  Minneapolis,  about 
children  left  unattended  by  activation 
of  their  parents.  In  a  nation  of  250  mil- 
lion peop^,  we  should  not  have  to  de- 
prive children  of  both  parents  to  be 
prepared  tto  fight  a  war. 

We  alsojneed  to  be  better  prepared  in 
the  future  to  establish  the  vital  link 
between  families  and  service  people 
through  tne  malls.  It  may  be  that  lim- 
its will  halve  to  be  placed  on  well-mean- 
ing effort^  of  support  the  troops  writ- 
ing campaigns,  which  made  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  actual  family  members  to  get 
their  letters  and  packages  through.  It 
is  an  imjiortant  need  of  both  service 
people  anl  the  folks  back  home,  that 
information  between  family  members 
can  flow. 

We  alsc  need  to  look  at  ways  the 
BAS  benefits — basic  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence—on which  families  depend, 
can  be  continued  even  after  service 
people  are  activated  and  living  on  base. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  deeply 
thankful  that  the  war  is  now  over,  with 
only  the  final  stages  of  arranging  a  for- 
mal cease  fire  left  to  be  secured.  The 
United  States  led  the  coalition  of  na- 
tions arrayed  against  Iraq  in  building 
this  remarkable  victory  against  the 
tyranny  and  brutality  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's regime.  We  relied  on  the  historic 
building  blocks  of  our  Nation:  prin- 
ciple, ingjenuity,  leadership,  and  cour- 
age. 

President  Bush,  his  national  security 
and  diplsmatic  teams,  our  military 
leaders,  and  of  course,  the  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  services  deserve 
our  praise  and  thanks  for  a  job  tremen- 
dously w^ll  done.  The  United  States 
has  the  finest  Armed  Forces  in  the 
world,  anp  I  believe  this  country  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  cour- 
age and  sacrifices. 

I  would  also  express  my  sadness  and 
appreciation  for  the  brave  Americans 
who  gave  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  our 
objectives.  Minnesota  paid  a  very  high 
price  in  lives  for  our  accomplishments. 
Six  sons  of  Minnesota  died  in  Desert 
Storm,  and  one  is  still  missing.  They 
have  honjored  this  country  with  their 
sacrifice,  and  forever  they  will  be  he- 


roes to ' 


I  all. 


The  success  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm  is  a  triumph  for  the  inter- 
national community.  Never  before  has 
such  a  oiverse  collection  of  nations 
joined  together  in  common  purpose 
with  such  extraordinary  success.  It  is  a 
testimony  to  the  world's  rejection  of 
Saddam's  outrageous  actions,  and  it  of- 
fers us  solid  reasons  for  hope  that  the 
world  wiljl  also  unite  against  future  ag- 
gressionsl 

It  remains  my  hope  that  the  united 
actions  taken  by  a  united  world  to  re- 
spond to  I  this  aggression  will  serve  to 
deter  and  prevent  future  despots  from 
taking  sirnilar  actions.  We  can  never 
be  fully  certain  that  that  will  be  the 
case.  But  I  ani  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  efforts  of  the  international 
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conununity  have  made  this  kind  of  ag- 
gression much  less  likely  in  the  future. 
Indeed,  future  aggressors  will  look 
back  on  these  remarkable  events  and 
have  to  think  twice  before  invading  a 
peaceful,  sovereign  neighbor.  Future 
aggressors  should  take  note  of  this 
precedent. 

And  this  precedent  could  well  be  one 
of  the  more  important  and  enduring 
benefits  of  this  very  successful  politi- 
cal, diplomatic,  economic,  and  military 
action.  As  I  have  stated  before:  aggres- 
sion resisted  today  is  aggression  pre- 
vented tomorrow. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
precedent  helps  form  the  foundation 
for  the  more  stable,  peaceful  world 
order  to  which  President  Bush  has  fre- 
quently referred.  We  have  an  historic 
opportunity  to  form  an  order  in  which 
the  international  community  of  na- 
tions will  be  united  in  ensuring  that 
victory  will  prevail  over  tyranny;  that 
brutality  will  go  unrewarded;  and  that 
aggression  will  meet  collective  resist- 
ance. 

The  more  stable  and  peaceful  world 
order  to  which  we  aspire  can  be  one  in 
which  the  rule  of  law  prevails  in  order 
to  maintain  peace,  stability,  and  free- 
dom among  nations.  It  is  one  in  which 
global  organizations,  such  as  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  will  lead  the  international 
community  in  the  collective  struggle 
against  aggression  and  threats  to  the 
sovereignty  of  peaceful  nations. 

Now,  with  the  war  in  the  gulf  behind 
us,  we  must  look  ahead  to  establishing 
a  more  stable,  secure,  and  peaceful 
Middle  E^t  region.  I  believe  President 
Bush  has  set  the  Nation  on  the  proper 
course  in  enunciating  his  four  major 
objectives  for  our  post-war  diplomacy 
in  the  region.  These  four  objectives  in- 
clude securing  regional  security,  en- 
hancing arms  control,  developing 
greater  economic  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment, and  resolving  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict.  Although  some  of  our  co- 
alition partners  and  other  countries  di- 
rectly involved  may  differ  somewhat 
on  priorities,  interpretations,  and 
strategy,  it  appears  that  the  objectives 
themselves  are  widely  shared. 

As  President  Bush  and  Secretary 
Baker  have  said,  it  is  now  incumbent 
on  the  United  States  and  all  other  na- 
tions involved  to  get  down  to  the  hard 
work  of  securing  the  peace.  It  is  an 
enormous  challenge,  one  that  will  re- 
quire time,  patience,  and  determina- 
tion. But  it  is  a  challenge  that  we  are 
well  prepared  to  meet,  and  I  fully  sup- 
port U.S.  efforts  to  lead  the  way  in 
forging  ahead  in  addressing  these 
tasks.  I  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
great  anticipation  and  high  expecta- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  express 
my  hope  and  belief  that  the  sacrifices 
this  Nation  and  the  world  community 
have  borne  to  reverse  Saddam's  aggres- 
sion will  set  the  cornerstone  of  a  more 
stable,  peaceful  world  order.  Our  coun- 


try will  be  eternally  gratef\il  to  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  have  made 
possible  this  successful  operation,  and 
who  have  laid  that  cornerstone. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  I  would  like  to 
express  my  support  for  the  leadership 
amendment  to  S.  578,  a  bill  authorizing 
fiscal  year  1991  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Operation  Desert  Storm  Task  Force 
that  was  able  to  produce  a  bipartisan 
package  that  provides  a  wide  range  of 
benefits  for  military  personnel  serving 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  This 
comprehensive  legislation  will  provide 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  with 
many  of  the  benefits  they  have  earned 
and  so  richly  deserve. 

There  were  many  legislative  pro- 
posals introduced  to  assist  our  service- 
persons  in  the  gulf,  many  of  which 
were  referred  to  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee. Although  many  of  these  legislative 
initiatives  were  thoughtful  and  very 
credible,  many  were  not  Included  in  the 
final  leadership  package  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely limited  budget  provided  under 
the  costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  each  proposal  had  its  merits  and 
that  each  one  would  be  of  assistance  to 
our  returning  servicemembers.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  our  huge  Federal  budget 
deficit  does  not  allow  us  to  undertake 
all  the  ideas  and  legislative  initiatives 
at  this  time. 

On  March  7,  1991,  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee marked  up  a  package  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  benefits  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  served  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  This  legislation,  which 
has  been  modified  and  added  to  the 
leadership  package,  is  designed  to  im- 
prove several  veterans'  benefits  and 
services  in  order  to  apply  them  to  per- 
sonnel who  served  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Included  in  these  provi- 
sions are  improvements  in  the  Depart- 
ment's health  care,  cemetery,  edu- 
cation, benefits,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
employment rights  systems.  These  are 
just  some  of  the  important  areas  the 
committee  bill  covers,  and  I  am  en- 
couraged that  it  was  included  as  a  part 
of  the  larger  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  specific 
areas  of  the  leadership  amendment  I 
would  like  to  mention  is  the  increase 
in  VA  administered  education  benefits, 
specifically  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  for 
reservists  and  active  duty  personnel. 
The  Montgomery  GI  bill  was  estab- 
lished in  1985  as  a  way  to  provide  incen- 
tive to  individuals  joining  the  military 
and  as  a  way  to  help  them  further  their 
education.  The  program  is  a  good  one 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  significant 
benefit  to  those  who  use  it. 

As  we  all  would  agree,  education  is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
this  Nation  and  will  continue  to  be  for 


long  into  the  future.  Eklucation  is  this 
Nation's  future,  and  the  Montgomery 
GI  bill  is  a  program  that  strengthens 
our  future  by  enabling  more  people  to 
get  a  good  education.  This  program  has 
not  seen  an  increase  in  the  benefits  it 
provides  since  it  was  established  over  5 
years  ago.  The  committee  bill,  now  a 
part  of  this  larger  legislation,  provides 
a  small,  but  much  needed  increase  in 
the  Montgomery  GI  benefits  paid  to  re- 
servists and  active  duty  participants. 
While  this  increase  is  not  as  large  as 
naany  in  Congress  have  wished  for,  it 
shows  we  are  committed  to  this  impor- 
tant issue  and  that  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  program  will  take  place  in 
the  future. 

This  increase  in  education  benefits  is 
a  good  example  of  one  of  the  important 
and  timely  provisions  of  the  leadership 
package.  Although  this  bill  does  not 
come  without  a  cost,  I  feel  these  costs 
are  justified  as  a  part  of  the  emergency 
expenditures  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

In  my  role  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Desert  Storm 
Task  Force,  I  feel  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  do  everything 
reasonable  to  assist  servicemembers 
returning  firom  the  gulf.  The  country, 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  people 
are  proud  of  the  bravery  and  commit- 
ment shown  by  our  armed  services  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  war.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  today's  military  is  one 
of  the  best  trained,  most  capable  forces 
ever  assembled.  We,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  have  worked  diligently  and 
thoroughly  to  ensure  this  legislation 
meets  the  needs  of  our  service- 
members. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  cru- 
cial legislation  their  full  support  and 
would  like  to  once  again  thank  both 
our  Armed  Forces  and  the  American 
people  who  supported  them  for  a  job 
well  done.  This  legislation  will  provide 
many  important  benefits  to  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform,  and  most  im- 
portantly, will  give  substance  to  the 
many  words  of  praise  and  congratula- 
tions given  to  the  members  of  Ameri- 
ca's military  for  their  tremendous  sac- 
rifice and  effort. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gressman Martin  Lancaster,  who  rep- 
resents the  Third  District  in  North 
Carolina,  has  submitted  legislation  in 
the  House  that  would  offer  disaster 
loan  assistance  to  small  businesses 
that  have  suffered  due  to  the  large  de- 
ployment of  military  personnel  in  sup- 
port of  Desert  Storm.  There  have  been 
measures  introduced  here  in  the  Senate 
that  would  give  assistance  to  small 
businesses  adversely  affected  by  Desert 
Storm.  Unfortunately,  none  of  those 
measures  have  been  acted  upon  favor- 
ably. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Desert 
Storm  package  here  in  the  Senate,  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  appointed  to 
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the  conference  committee  give  every 
consideration  possible  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congressman  Lancaster. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufHcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  funeral. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  97, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Sollcall  Vote  No.  30  Leg.] 

YEAS— 97 
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NOT  VOTING— 2 
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Jeffords 

So  the  bill  (S.  578),  as 

amended,  was 

passed. 

(No  "E.— The  text  of  S.  578,  as  passed 
by  thf  Senate  on  this  date,  will  appear 
in  a  future  edition  of  the  Record.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motic  D  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree  1  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanl  mous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate riceives  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resen  atives  H.R.  1175,  the  companion 
Natio  lal  Defense  Supplemental  Au- 
thorii  ation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1991, 
that  i  11  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Hous<  bill  be  stricken  and  the  text  of 
S.  571 ,  as  amended,  be  substituted  in 
lieu  t  tiereof;  that  the  bill  be  advanced 
to  th  rd  reading  and  passed;  that  the 
moticn  to  reconsider  the  vote  be  laid 
on  th )  table;  and  that  the  Senate  insist 
on  it$  amendment  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing V  >tes  of  the  two  Houses;  and  that 
the  C  lair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
feree) .  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent hat  the  foregoing  occur  without 
any  ii  itervening  action  or  debate. 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objec  ion? 

Wit  lout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREi  TMENT  OF  ACCRUED  LEAVE 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
PC  ICES 

Mr  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proce  }d  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  S.  331,  Calendar  No.lO. 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objec  .ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  the  text  of  title  m 
and  VII  of  S.  578,  as  passed,  be  sub- 
stitul  ed  for  the  text  of  S.  331;  that  S. 
331,  as  amended,  be  advanced  to  third 
readiig  and  passed;  that  a  motion  to 
recoc  sider  be  laid  upon  the  table;  that 
the  t  tie  of  S.  331  be  amended  to  read, 
"To  )rovide  military  personnel  bene- 
fits 1  Dr  persons  serving  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ';  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
imm(  diate  consideration  of  S.  332,  Cal- 
endai  No.  11;  that  the  text  of  S.  578,  as 
passe  1,  except  for  section  1  and  title 
m,  be  substituted  for  the  text  of  S.  332; 
that  I.  332,  as  amended,  be  advanced  to 
third  reading  and  passed;  that  a  motion 
to  reeonsider  be  laid  on  the  table;  that 
the  t^tle  be  amended  to  read,  "To  au- 
thorise supplemental  appropriations 
for  tie  Department  of  Defense  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  and  for  other 
purposes";  and  that  the  foregoing 
occuf  without  any  intervening  action 
or  debate. 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDALS 
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Mr.  President,  over  the 

days,   we   have  heard   a 

of  well-deserved  praise  for 

e,  skill,  and  professionsQlsm 
and  women  in  our  military 

who     served     in     Operation 

eld  and  Desert  Storm.  I  want 
to  take  jiist  a  few  minutes  at  this  time 
to  commend  the  leadership  of  the  two 
senior  military  officers  most  respon- 
sible for  leading  our  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  war— the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  and  the  commander  in 
chief  of  Ithe  U.S.   Central   Command, 

rman  Schwarzkopf. 

ire   Nation   recognizes   that 
Powell         and        General 
Schwarzkopf  made  decisive  contribu- 
tions to  ihe  stunning  success  of  Oper- 

rt  Shield  and  Storm. 

halrman  of  the  Joint  ChlefiB 
neral  Powell  serves  as  the 
principal  Imilitary  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  On  many 
occasioni^  during  the  last  7  months, 
Presidenti  Bush  and  Secretary  Cheney 
have  pr{^sed  General  Powell  for  his 
outstand^g  service  in  this  demanding 
role.  Th^  same  qualities  of  profes- 
sionallsni,  integrity,  and  good  judg- 
ment that  have  been  evident  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  been  appreciated  by  Members  of 
Congress  as  well. 

Gen.  N()rman  Schwarzkopf,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Commani,  also  deserves  our  deepest 
thanks  ahd  admiration  for  his  service 
in  the  Pn^ian  Gulf.  He  and  his  subordi- 
nate coinmanders,  such  as  General 
Homer,  I  who  did  an  absolutely 
unbelievable  job  with  the  air  cam- 
paign, were  responsible  for  planning 
and  leading  the  execution  of  an  ex- 
tremely demanding  operation.  With  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  in  the  Middle 
East  and 'his  personal  determination  to 
achieve  t|ie  coalition's  objectives,  Gen- 

arzkopfs  forces  quickly  and 

y  defeated  Iraq  with  minimal 


eral  Sch 
comple 


coalitioni  casualties  and  collateral  ci- 
vilian 

Our  A]|med  Services  Committee,  in 
the  couBse  of  marking  up  this  bill 
which  just  passed,  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  urging  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, i^hich  has  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter,  ^nd  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  to 
award  thtese  officers  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Bamcing  Conmiittee  today  has 
passed  a|  resolution  authorizing  gold 
medals  f6r  these  two  outstanding  offi- 
cers. I  ^osponsored  these  bills  with 
Senator  Warner,  Senator  Lott,  Sen- 
ator GLE91N  and  many  other  Senators. 
In  sponsoring  these  bills,  we  have  di- 
rected that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  strike  congressional  grold  medals  in 
their  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure that  came  out  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  sent  it  to  the  House  for  its 
consideration  in  the  near  future. 

Since  1776,  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized congressional  gold  medals  for  ap- 
proximately 100  individuals  as  well  as 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Several  of 
these  recipients  have  been  military  of- 
ficers, including  some  of  our  best 
known  military  leaders.  Gen.  Matthew 
Ridgway,  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall.  I  believe  it  is  only  appro- 
priate that  General  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzkopf  join  this  distinguished 
list  of  American  military  leaders  and 
heros. 

Mr.  President,  in  authorizing  these 
medals  for  General  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzkopf,  the  Congress  will  not 
honor  these  two  officers  but  indeed  will 
be  honoring  all  the  officers  and  all  the 
enlisted  personnel  who  under  their 
leadership  planned  and  carried  out  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  so  successfully. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^ain  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  Banking  Committee 
for  taking  this  step  and  I  hope  that 
sometime  next  week  perhaps  we  will  be 
able  to  pass  these  bills  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  LAMAR  ALEXAN- 
DER TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  next  item  of  business  that 
¥rill  be  coming  before  the  Senate  will 
be  the  nomination  of  Lamar  Alexander 
for  Secretary  of  Education.  I  just  want 
to  take  1  minute  here  to  say  I  know 
there  have  been  questions  raised  on  the 
financial  side.  I  have  looked  into  those 
things. 

I  do  not  believe  any  laws  were  vio- 
lated, though  I  have  to  say  some  of  the 
actions  were  troubling  enough  that  if 
he  were  a  mediocre  nominee  I  probably 
would  vote  against  him.  But  I  think  he 
has  the  potential  to  be  a  superb  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  I  voted  for  him  in 
committee  and  I  will  vote  for  him  on 
the  floor.  I  hope  that  he  really  gives 
the  Nation  the  leadership  we  so  des- 
perately need  in  the  field  of  education 
and,  frankly,  leadership  that  up  to  this 
point  has  been  somewhat  lacking. 

So  my  vote  will  be  for  him.  I  assume 
he  will  be  confirmed  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Lamar  Alexander  to  be 
Secretary  of  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Andrew  Lamar  Alexander, 
Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Eklucation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  1 
hour  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  1 
hour. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  might  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lamar  Alexander  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

The  President's  nomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  was  widely  praised, 
and  deservedly  so.  During  his  8  years  of 
service  as  Governor  of  Tennessee  from 
1979  to  1987,  he  earned  a  national  rep- 
utation as  a  champion  of  public  edu- 
cation and  education  reform.  He  initi- 
ated far-reaching  improvements  in 
Tennessee  public  schools.  He  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  persuading  the 
National  Governor's  Association  to 
focus  more  attention  on  education  and 
its  critical  importance  to  the  Nation's 
future. 

He  has  also  played  an  active  role  in 
developing  Federal  education  policy. 
His  report  on  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  was  an  effec- 
tive blueprint  for  its  expansion,  and 
the  Senate  relied  heavily  upon  his 
work  when  we  reauthorized  the  pro- 
gram in  1988. 

The  Labor  Committee  held  a  hearing 
on  Governor  Alexanders  nomination  in 
January.  I  was  impressed  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  education  issues  and  his  will- 
ingness to  tackle  this  vitally  impor- 
tant job.  I  was  especially  pleased  with 
his  candor  and  his  decision  to  start 
over  on  the  Department  of  Education's 
misguided  and  hastily  announced  pol- 
icy casting  doubt  on  minority  scholar- 
ships. 

Governor  Alexander  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  education  and  has  earned 


bipartisan  respect  for  his  role  in  stimu- 
lating education  reform.  His  leadership 
will  be  vitally  important  in  marshaling 
the  energy  and  support  essential  to  as- 
sure that  every  child  enters  school 
ready  to  learn,  and  that  our  schools  do 
a  better  job  of  providing  all  children 
with  the  opportunity  to  reach  their  full 
potential. 

As  the  conunittee  considered  this 
nomination,  a  number  of  questions 
arose  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  a 
series  of  complex  transactions  that 
produced  substantial  personal  financial 
gains  for  Governor  Alexander  and  his 
fcunily  in  the  years  after  he  became 
Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1979. 

The  committee  investigated  these 
matters,  and  found  no  persuasive  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  law  by  Governor 
Alexander.  At  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee yesterday,  we  recommended  his 
confirmation  by  a  vote  of  16  to  zero, 
with  one  Member  voting  "present." 

Governor  Alexander's  knowledge,  in- 
terest, and  commitment  make  him  an 
excellent  choice  to  be  Secretary  of 
Education.  In  the  12  years  since  the  De- 
partment of  Education  was  created, 
four  persons  have  served  as  Secretary. 
None  of  them  has  had  the  track  record 
in  education  that  Governor  Alexander 
brings  to  this  job. 

Because  of  his  role  in  stimulating 
school  reform  in  Tennessee,  Governor 
Alexander  knows  firsthand  how  hard  it 
is,  and  what  it  takes,  to  improve  our 
schools.  Given  his  efforts  to  attract  the 
General  Motors  Saturn  plant  to  his 
State,  he  knows  about  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  And  his  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
gives  him  insight  into  why  America 
has  the  best  network  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  world,  and  what  we 
must  do  to  maintain  them. 

His  personal  conmiitment  to  civil 
rights  means  that  he  understands  the 
importance  of  equal  access  to  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Last,  but  not  least,  he  is  a  public  of- 
ficial who  understands  the  importance 
of  consultation,  negotiation,  and  com- 
promise to  accomplish  public  policy 
goals.  That  skill  is  a  priceless  asset  for 
a  Secretary  of  Education. 

The  challenges  facing  the  Nation  on 
education  are  profound. 

Far  too  many  students  are  already 
behind  their  grade  level  the  day  they 
enter  school.  Most  will  never  catch  up. 

The  majority  of  students  are  not 
challenged  in  school— they  coiast 
through,  without  ever  being  pushed, 
because  they  see  no  connection  be- 
tween what  they  do  in  school  and  what 
they  want  to  do  in  life. 

American  students  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  industrialized  world  in  inter- 
national comparisons  of  math  and 
science  achievement. 

Too  many  young  teenagers  leave 
school  without  graduating. 
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Schools  are  of  grossly  unequal  qual- 
ity. Too  many  families — especially  the 
disadvantaged — send  their  children  to 
schools  that  are  second  rate,  or  worse. 

Access  to  higher  education  is  also  un- 
equal. Too  many  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents find  the  doors  to  the  university 
barred  because  of  the  high  cost. 

Many  of  our  colleges  are  more  con- 
cerned with  building  their  endowments 
or  improving  their  athletic  teams  than 
they  are  with  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation they  provide  to  their  students. 

Millions  of  adults  lack  basic  literacy 
skills.  These  are  important  issues.  We 
need  a  Secretary  of  Education  who  will 
address  all  of  them  as  if  our  Nation's 
f^iture  depends  on  it — because  it  does. 

America  must  once  again  become  a 
nation  that  places  a  high  value  on  edu- 
cation and  that  has  high  expectations 
for  its  schools,  its  colleges,  and  its  stu- 
dents. 

To  achieve  our  goals,  we  need  both 
an  education  President  and  an  edu- 
cation Congress. 

Now,  as  the  education  Governor  be- 
comes education  Secretary,  we  have  a 
greater  chance  to  reach  our  objectives. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  Governor 
Lamar  Alexander  as  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. I  wish  him  well,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
KIN).  The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  enthusiastically  Governor  Al- 
exander to  be  our  next  Secretary  of 
Education.  I  am  delighted  that  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  has  been  nominated  by 
President  Bush  for  this  position.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  chosen 
to  move  this  nomination  forward  and 
that  we  are  considering  this  nomina- 
tion today  in  the  Senate. 

Governor  Alexander's  distinguished 
career  is  well  known  to  members  of  the 
committee.  As  Governor,  he  laimched  a 
wave  of  education  reform  throughout 
the  State  of  Tennessee  during  the 
1960'8  which  Increased  teacher  salaries 
and  upgraded  education  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  The  leadership,  energy,  and 
vitality  that  he  brought  to  the  edu- 
cation reform  movement  in  Tennessee 
are  well  known  and  they  are  needed 
here  in  the  country  as  well. 

A  quality  education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  benefits  a  government 
can  inrovide  for  its  citizens.  The  edu- 
cation we  provide  for  our  students,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  economic 
status,  will  determine  the  future  of 
this  country.  The  next  generation  is 
being  trained  in  our  schools  right  now. 
What  our  world  will  be  like  30  years 
from  now  depends  upon  teachers  and 
students  in  our  classrooms  at  this  very 
moment. 

Governor  Alexander's  commitment 
to  education  is  personal  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional. As  many  of  you  may  know, 
both  of  his  parents  were  deeply  dedi- 


cated! to  education  and  to  the  family. 
His  i^other  was  a  teacher  and  his  fa- 
ther Worked  as  an  elementary  school 
principal.  His  own  dedication  to  edu- 
cation has  evolved  and  grown  through- 
out his  entire  life  and  has  been  evi- 
denced most  recently  during  his  tenure 
^ident  of  the  University  of  Ten- 

ttion  in  our  country  is  clearly 
id  of  reform,  and  I  am  confident 
tovernor  Alexander  will  be  able 
|de  us  in  the  right  direction.  He  is 
a  dynjamic  leader,  an  innovator,  and  an 
exper  enced  administer.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  on  our  edu- 
cational initiatives,  including  the 
High<r  Education  Act  reauthorization 
whicl  is  already  underway. 

I  ki  low  that  Governor  Alexander  real- 
izes (hat  education  reform  is  not  an 
end—  it  is  only  a  means  to  our  true  goal 
of  ec  ucational  improvement.  I  know 
that  he  views  this  opportunity  as  a 
great  responsibility  and  challenge. 

I  Icok  forward  to  working  with  him 
and  I  resident  Bush  and  the  members  of 
our  committee,  and  the  committee  in 
the  £  ouse  as  well,  on  the  pressing  edu- 
catio  1  issues  that  face  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  that  I 
have  watched  this  Department  of  Edu- 
catio  1  for  many  years  as  ranking  mem- 
ber and  chairman  at  one  time  of  the 
Laboi'  Human  Resources  Committee.  I 
thinb  we  have  been  privileged  to  have 
some  very  wonderful  Secretaries  of 
Educ  ition. 

Bui  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  since 
I  hav  B  been  here  in  my  three  terms  in 
the  £  enate  that  I  have  been  more  en- 
thusiastic about  having  someone  like 
Lamar  Alexander  as  the  Secretary  of 
Education.  I  think  he  is  going  to  make 
a  tremendous  difference  in  all  of  our 
lives,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
worldng  with  him,  very  very  closely.  I 
thinl^  all  members  of  the  conmiittee 
are.  ' 

I  personally  appreciate  our  chairman 
in  tl^  efforts  he  has  put  forth  to  re- 
solvei  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
and  ais  expediting  this  inasmuch  as  the 
Department  of  Education  has  been 
rudderless,  really,  for  almost  3  months 
now,  almost  4  months. 

Mr,  President,  I  absolutely  believe  in 
the  Senate's  prerogative  to  question 
Presjjdential  nominees  and  to  find  out 
whatever  we  can  about  their  fitness  for 
the  Office. 

AnA,  I  am  sure  that  Lamar  Alexander 
woul^  be  the  first  to  say  that  he  feels 
thoroughly  questioned  about  his  finan- 
cial affiars. 

I  have  listened  carefully.  I  have  read 
all  of  his  answers  to  our  many  ques- 
tions. I  have  seen  his  tax  returns, 
which  he  voluntarily  supplied,  and  I 
have  reviewed  the  FBI  report.  Let  me 
tell  F/ou  something  of  what  I  have 
found- 

I  hjEive  found  Governor  Alexander  to 
be  p(  rhape  the  most  forthcoming  pub- 
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lie   official   with   whom   I  have   ever 
dealt. 

Througliout  his  tenure  as  Governor  of 
Tennesse ;,  he  faithfully  disclosed  all  of 
his  and  !his  family's  financial  hold- 
ings— even  though  he  was  not  required 
to  do  so.  I 

One  olj  Tennessee's  leading  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  said  he  was  a  man  of 
unquestianed  integrity. 

During]  his  8  years  as  Governor,  his 
net  worth  went  from  about  $212,000  to 
$467,000,  except  for  one  stock  trans- 
action.   I 

He  maae  some  money  after  he  left  of- 
fice— andjhe  certainly  is  not  the  first 
public  ofJQcial  of  either  party  to  have 
done  so-l-but  he  made  it  with  busi- 
nesses who  did  not  do  business  with  the 
State  while  he  was  Governor. 

Governor  Alexander  was  the  first 
candidate  in  Tennessee  history  to  fully 
disclose  [all  his  campaign  contribu- 
tions. Thjs  was  in  1974. 

When  he  was  elected  Governor— from 
1979  to  19^7 — he  disclosed  every  year  his 
tax  returns,  his  net  worth,  his  income, 
his  debts,  and  his  assets  as  well  as 
those  ofj  his  wife  and  children.  No 
Govenorjhad  ever  before  done  that.  It 
was  not  nequired  by  law. 

According  to  those  State  disclosure 
documents,  his  net  worth  increased 
from  S212.000  in  1979  to  $467,000  in  1966, 
about  12  percent  a  year,  or  just  a  little 
better  than  the  rate  of  infiation.  This 
did  not  include  his  investment  in  Gan- 
nett stock  which  he  also  reported  on 
his  annuf.1  returns. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much  talk 
about  ho|w  much  his  net  worth  has  in- 
creased, II  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  his  1979  net  worth  statement 
and  his  1086  net  worth  statement,  both 
of  whlct,  along  with  their  attach- 
ments, were  filed  in  Tennessee  State 
government  offices. 

There  peing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ks  follows: 

I  June  11. 1979. 

Ms.  Kathbryn  C.  Culbertson, 
State  Librarian  and  Archivist.  Tennessee  State 
Librarf  and  Archives,  403  Seventh  Avenue. 
North.  INashville,  TN. 

Dear  Mk.  Culbertson:  On  April  21,  1978  I 
filed  wlth'your  office  a  full  disclosure  of  my 
and  my  iinmedlate  family's  financial  posi- 
tion, incladln?  our  federal  state  income  tax 
returns  for  1977. 

Z  pledged  then  that,  as  Governor  I  would 
each  yeas  make  a  similar  disclosure.  This 
dlsclosurel  for  the  year  1978  includes  sources 
of  income,  assets,  debts,  estimated  net  worth 
and  my  fkonily's  assets  and  sources  of  in- 
come. (Th|s  is  in  addition  to  the  briefer  "Dis- 
closure S^tement"  which  the  law  required 
that  I  file  {With  the  Secretary  of  State  earlier 
this  year  when  I  was  inaugrurated.) 

1.  1978  Itaxes— On  April  16,  my  wife,  Leslee 
B.  Alexander,  and  I  Jointly  filed  our  1978  fed- 
eral income  tax  return.  We  paid  S26,941.01 
taxes  on  S2.6S3.44  Income  At  the  same  time. 
we  filed  onr  1978  state  income  tax  return.  We 
paid  SIOO.^  on  Sl,674.01  dividend  and  interest 
Income. 

A  copy  6f  both  returns  is  attached. 
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2.  Sources  of  Income — Except  for  rental  In- 
come mentioned  below  on  four  houses  in 
Nashville,  my  only  source  of  income  is  my 
salary  as  Governor. 

I  am  not  an  officer,  director,  or  stock- 
holder in  any  corporation. 

3.  Assets,  Personal  Debts,  Net  Worth— 
(Some  of  the  market  values  are  difficult  to 
Judcre;  the  estimates  are  the  best  I  could 
make.) 

ESTIMATED  VALUE 

A.  Assets: 

Savings:  (1)  Value/Retirement  plans, 
S155,000:  (2)  Bank  Accounts,  S8,000. 

Stocks:  None. 

Real  Estate:  Equity  (estimated  market 
value  less  mortgage  indebtedness  in  four 
Nashville  residences)  and  in  Vb  interest  in 
two  partnerships  which  own  about  471  acres 
of  mountain  land  in  Blount  C:k>unty,  Ten- 
nessee which  are  unimproved  except  house 
and  bam.  Rental  income  on  the  houses  in 
1978  was  S18,418,41,  all  of  which  was  spent  on 
insurance,  repairs,  taxes  and  mortgagre  pay- 
ments. S178,000;  Personal  Property:  Fur- 
niture, life  Insurance  and  misc.  assets, 
S20,000;  total  assets,  8221. (XX). 

B.  Personal  debts  (excluding  previously 
mentioned  mortgage  debt):  Co-sign  note  with 
parents,  S9,0(X),  total  personal  debt.  SS.OCO. 

C.  Estimated  net  worth.  8212,000. 

4.  Family  Assets  ajid  Sources  of  Income — 
A.  Wife. — In  addition  to  jointly  owning  one 

of  the  Nashville  residences  previously  men- 
tioned, she  has  Invested  approximately 
860,000  In  three  limited  partnerships  which 
own  unimproved,  non-income-producing  real 
estate.  Two  of  these  tracts  are  In  Davidson 
County,  and  one  Is  in  Williamson  County. 
She  is  not  a  general  partner  in  any  of  these 
partnerships. 

In  addition  to  these  Tennessee  invest- 
ments, my  wife  has  inherited  or  been  given  a 
small  percentage  interest  in  certain  property 
which  her  family  has  owned  in  Texas  where 
she  was  raised.  Her  income  from  all  these  In- 
terests totalled  89.531.34  in  1978.  She  also  re- 
ceived a  total  of  81,664.20  in  dividends  from 
ownership  of  shares  of  stock  in  South  Texas 
Savings  Assn.,  First  Texas  Financial  Corp., 
Entrex,  Inc.,  Phillips  Petroleum.  Hospital 
Corporation  of  America,  Houston  Natural 
Gas  Ck>ri>oratlon,  General  Telephone  and 
Electronics,  and  Xerox  Corporation. 

Children. — Our  son  Drew,  9,  owns  13  shares 
of  stock  in  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  Our  son  Will  owns  50  shares  of 
stock  in  Shoney's,  Inc. 

Drew  with  his  two  sisters,  Leslie,  7,  and 
Kathryn.  5.  own  the  beneficial  Interest  In  a 
trust  established  to  help  with  the  expenses  of 
their  college  education.  The  trust  owns  a  Vio 
interest  in  a  limited  partnership  which  owns 
three  Davidson  County  apartment  com- 
plexes, two  on  White  Bridge  Road  and  one  In 
Madison.  The  present  value  of  their  bene- 
ficial interest  is  probably  840,000  to  850,000  in 
excess  of  the  Trust  debt.  Honey  and  I  are 
contingently  obligated  to  pay  off  the  trust 
debt  should  the  income  from  the  trust  or  its 
value  at  a  sale  prove  insufficient. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lamar  Alexander. 

State  of  Tennessee, 

April  11.  1986. 
Mr.  David  Durban, 

Assistant  Coordinator  of  Education.  Suite  500, 
James  K.  Polk  Building.  Nashville,  TN. 
Dear  Mr.  Durham:  This  is  my  ninth  con- 
secutive annual  voluntary  disclosure  of  my 
and  my  family's  financial  position.  Including 
our  federal  and  state  tax  returns  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 


This  disclosure,  for  the  year  1965.  includes 
sources  of  income,  assets,  debts,  estimated 
net  worth  and  my  family's  assets  and  sources 
of  income  as  of  April  11. 1906.  (This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  briefer  "Disclosure  Statement." 
which  the  law  required  that  I  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  January.) 

1.  1985  Taxes— On  April  11.  1986,  my  wife, 
Leslee  B.  Alexander,  and  I  Jointly  filed  our 
1985  federal  and  state  Income  tax  returns.  We 
paid  816.924.00  taxes  on  8105.574.00  income. 

2.  Sources  of  Income— Except  for  rental  in- 
come mentioned  below,  and  out-of-state 
speech  honoraria,  my  only  source  of  income 
is  my  salary  as  Governor. 

3.  Assets,  Personal  Debts,  Net  Worth- 
(Some  of  the  market  values  are  difficult  to 
Judge;  the  estimates  are  the  best  I  could 
make.) 

estimated  value 

A.  Assets: 

Savings:  (1)  Accounts,  84,000.00;  (2)  Note 
Receivable  (from  Processed  Pood  Corp.), 
85,246.00. 

Stocks:  (1)  Processed  Pood  Corp.,  82,000;  (2) 
Shares  and  options  to  purchase  shares  in 
Gannett,  Inc.,  value  uncertain  because  sale 
is  restricted. 

Real  Estate:  Equity  (estimated  market 
value  less  mortgage  Indebtedness)  In  one- 
half  interest  in  home  and  guest  house  and 
two  acres  in  Blount  County,  Tennessee:  in 
twenty-five  percent  interest  in  commercial 
real  estate  in  Davidson  County;  in  one-half 
Interest  In  a  rental  duplex  in  Beaufort  Osun- 
ty.  South  Carolina;  in  one-half  interest  in  a 
partnership  which  owns  about  950  acres  of 
mountain  land  in  Blount  County,  Tennessee 
(which  is  unimproved  except  for  two  houses 
and  a  barn);  in  2Vi  percent  ownership  interest 
in  oil  and  gas  lease  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma; 
and  in  one-half  contract  to  purchase  unim- 
proved lot  in  Williamson  Ck>unty.  8588,932.00 

Personal  Property:  Furniture,  life  insur- 
ance and  misc.  assets,  840,000.00;  total  assets 
8640,178.00. 

B.  Personal  debts  (Excluding  previously 
mentioned  mortgage  debt):  Bank  Loans. 
8171,802.00;  Total  Personal  Debt,  8171,802.00. 

C.  E^stimated  net  worth  (Not  including 
Gannett  shares  and  options)  8468,376.00. 

4.  Family  Assets  and  Sources  of  Income — 
A.  Wife— She  has  Invested  835.000  in  a  lim- 
ited partnership  which  owns  real  estate  in 
Davidson  (bounty.  She  is  not  a  general  part- 
ner in  this  partnership. 

In  addition  to  these  Tennessee  invest- 
ments, my  wife  has  inherited  or  been  given  a 
small  percentage  interest  in  certain  property 
which  her  family  has  owned  in  Texas  where 
she  was  raised.  Her  income  from  all  these  in- 
terests was  about  837.000.00  in  1985.  This  in- 
come included  a  total  of  817,134.00  in  divi- 
dends from  ownership  of  shares  of  stock  in 
General  Telephone  and  Electronics.  Merrill 
Lynch  Realty  Assets,  South  Texas  Savings 
Association.  Starboard  Corporation.  Gannett 
Co.,  William  Wrigley  Co.,  South  Trust  Corp.. 
Multi-Media,  Singer  Co..  Time  Energy  Sys- 
tems, Pepsico.  Cracker  Barrel,  Common- 
wealth Edison,  Weyerhauser.  Xerox. 
Southlife  Corporation,  Public  Service  of  Col- 
orado. Texaco,  Flowers  Industries,  Longview 
Fiber,  L&N  Housing  Corp.,  General  Motors, 
Houston  Natural  Gas,  Boeing,  Phillips  Petro- 
leum, Pfizer,  Stanley  Works,  Colonial  Ad- 
vanced Strategist  Gold  Trust,  American  Ex- 
press, Anheuser  Busch,  IBM,  Hospital  Ck>rp. 
of  America,  Entex.  and  Federal  Express.  She 
also  had  some  capital  gain  income  from  the 
sale  of  some  of  these  shares  of  stock  and  an 
interest  in  a  limited  partnership  which 
owned  real  estate  in  Davidson  County.  She 
owns  a  half  interest  in  a  rental  duplex  in 


Beaufort  Ck>unty,  South  Carolina,  a  half  In- 
terest in  our  home  and  two  acres  in  Blount 
County,  Tennessee,  and  a  half  interest  in  our 
contract  to  purchase  an  unimproved  lot  In 
Williamson  (^unty. 

B.  Children— Our  son.  Drew,  16,  owns  21 
shares  of  stock  in  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  and  some  other  mis- 
cellaneous stocks  worth  less  than  8500.  Our 
son.  Will,  6,  owns  50  shares  of  stock  In 
Shoney's,  Inc. 

Drew.  Will,  and  their  two  sisters.  Leslee. 
14,  and  Kathryn,  11,  own  the  beneHcial  Inter- 
est in  a  trust  established  to  help  with  the  ex- 
pense of  their  education.  The  trust  owns  a 
note  receivable  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
apartments  in  Davidson  County.  The  present 
value  of  their  beneficial  interest  is  probably 
8200,000  in  excess  of  the  trust  debt.  Honey 
and  I  are  contingently  obligated  to  pay  off 
the  trust  debt  should  the  Income  from  the 
trust  or  its  value  at  a  sale  prove  insufficient. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lamar  Alexander. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  after  he 
left  the  Governor's  office,  he  went  to 
work  to  earn  a  living  and,  while  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  legal  to  do 
so,  he  worked  for  businesses  that  did 
not  do  business  with  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee while  he  was  Governor. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, noted  yesterday  that  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  had  investments  in 
the  Knoxville  Journal,  Corrections 
Corp.  of  America,  Blackberry  Farm, 
and  Whittle  Communications.  What 
was  not  mentioned  was  that  not  one  of 
these  companies  did  business  with  the 
State  of  Tennessee  while  he  was  Gov- 
ernor. 

Governor  Alexander  also  has  reported 
to  us  that  he  made  some  money  from  a 
venture  capital  firm,  a  private  Baptist 
college,  and  Processed  Foods,  Inc.  None 
of  these  had  a  State  contract  when  he 
was  Governor. 

In  1988.  after  he  had  been  busy  earn- 
ing a  living  as  a  private  citizen,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  Before  taking  this  position, 
he  sat  down  with  the  State  attorney 
general,  the  university  counsel,  and  his 
own  attorney  to  determine  what  activi- 
ties he  could  and  could  not  appro- 
priately undertake  to  be  in  compliance 
with  State  laws.  He  continued  to  serve 
on  some  boards,  but  only  with  the  writ- 
ten legal  opinion  of  the  Tennessee  at- 
torney general. 

When  he  sat  on  those  boards,  he  took 
vacation  time  from  the  university. 

And,  in  the  case  of  First  Tennessee 
Corp.,  he  donated  the  fees  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  Governor's  net  worth  that 
some  people  have  focused  on,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  few  things. 

It  didn't  happen  while  he  was  Gov- 
ernor, except  for  the  Knoxville  Journal 
transaction.  And,  I  have  not  heard  any- 
one in  this  body  suggest  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  a  politician  wanting 
to  own  psLTt  of  his  hometown  news- 
paper. 
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And.  the  documents  show  that  Gov- 
ernor Alexander's  net  worth  has  in- 
creased from  about  $212,000  in  1979,  his 
firat  year  as  Governor,  to  $467,000  in 
1986,  his  last  year  as  Governor.  It  is 
about  $1  million  in  1991.  4  years  after 
he  left  offlce.  That  is  an  admirable  in- 
crease, but  far  from  the  big  numbers 
I've  heard  tossed  around. 

Some  of  those  big  numbers  have  in- 
cluded his  wife's  assets,  which  she  was 
fortunate  enough  to  acquire  from  her 
family  and  which  were  reported  sepa- 
rately while  he  was  Governor. 

And,  some  of  these  big  numbers  come 
from  the  insistence  of  our  committee 
that  the  Governor  try  to  put  a  fair 
market  value  on  his  ownership  of  stock 
in  new  companies,  which  is  a  very  inex- 
act science  at  best. 

For  example,  $800,000  of  the  alleged  $3 
million  net  worth  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  is  their  holding  of  an  esti- 
mated $800,000  worth  of  stock  in  Cor- 
porate Child  Care,  Inc.  The  Alexanders, 
along  with  Bob  Keeshan,  who  Members 
may  remember  as  Captain  Kangaroo, 
founded  this  company  in  1987,  after  the 
Governor  left  office.  Its  purpose  is  to 
help  companies  provide  child  care  for 
their  employees.  It  has  won  contracts 
with  Marriott,  Merck,  and  other  fine 
American  companies  and  does  not  do 
business  with  government.  The  stock 
does  not  trade.  It  may  be  worth  noth- 
ing, or  it  may  be  worth  $800,000,  or  it 
may  be  worth  more.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Alexanders  have 
never  taken  a  penny  out  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Now,  I  go  into  all  of  this  because  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  presented. 

I  believe  we  have  an  interesting,  dif- 
ferent sort  of  person  for  Secretary  of 
Education.  This  is  a  man  who  walked 
across  his  State  in  a  red  plaid  shirt  to 
be  Governor,  played  piano  concerts 
with  symphonies  all  over  his  State, 
moved  his  family  to  Australia  when  he 
left  office  and  wrote  a  wonderful  fam- 
ily story  about  it,  helped  launch  a 
State  magazine,  founded  a  child  care 
company  with  Captain  Kangaroo,  and 
founded  a  leadership  institute  at  Bel- 
mont College. 

I  believe  Governor  Alexander,  during 
his  public  career,  has  demonstrated  a 
strong  sense  of  integrity  and  has  tried 
to  do  what  is  right. 

We  are  lucky  to  have  a  man  with  so 
much  ability  to  be  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. Lamar  Alexander  is  an  individ- 
ual who  cannot  only  generate  ideas, 
but  can  also  get  them  into  practice. 
His  presence  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
will  be  good  for  education  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleaaed  to  finally  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  support  of  Gov. 
Lamar  Alexander's  nomination  to  be 
the  Secretary  of  Education.  Frankly. 
I'm  not  so  sure  that  the  long  delay  in 
his  confirmation  was  necessary  or  pro- 
ductive. However.  I,  for  one,  believe 
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are  all  aready  well-aqualnted 
Lamar  Alexander's  track  record 
in  efiucation.  As  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, as  chairman  of  the  National 
Governors  Association,  as  a  member  of 
I^res^ent  Bush's  Education  Policy  Ad- 
visor f  Committee,  and,  most  recently, 
as  pi  Bsident  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee,  Lamar  Alexander  has  been  a 
leade  r  and  innovator  in  promoting  edu- 
catio  aal  progress  and  reform.  I  am  con- 
vince d  that  he  will  bring  the  same  in- 
tellei  t  and  energy  to  his  new  job  as 
Seen  tary  of  Education. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  concerns 
abou .  the  way  Governor  Alexander's 
nomination  has  thus  far  been  con- 
duct<d.  The  Democrats  on  the  Senate 
Labo :  Committee  have  belabored  this 
nomj  nation,  supposedly  to  put  to  rest 
all  o'  their  questions  about  the  Gov- 
emoi  's  financial  history.  I  have  no 
probl  em  with  close  examination  of  a 
publ]  2  servant's  record — we  in  Govern- 
ment have  a  responsibility  to  the 
Amei  ican  people  to  set  an  example  in 
ethic  8  and  integrity.  However,  I  do  ob- 
ject 1  o  needlessly  dragging  out  a  nomi- 
nee's confirmation  when  there  is  abso- 
lute! J  no  evidence  of  impropriety. 

Thi!  Labor  Committee  Democrats 
askei  1  the  same  questions  over  and 
over,  and  every  question  got  the  same 
answ  5r— Governor  Alexander  has  noth- 
ing t  3  hide.  Let's  make  this  very  clear 
for  t  le  record — he  has  broken  no  laws, 
conru  litted  no  improprieties  with  his 
final  ces.  If  nothing  else.  Governor  Al- 
exanler  should  be  congratulated  for 
the  lorthright  and  patient  manner  in 
whic  1  he  answered  every  one  of  the 
quesi  ions  posed  to  him. 

In  ;he  wake  of  our  Desert  Storm  vic- 
tory, many  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  t  le  aisle  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunil  y  to  bash  the  President's  domestic 
polio  ies.  Among  other  things,  they  say 
that  the  President  isn't  doing  enough 
for  elucation.  Well,  the  President  sub- 
mitt  id  Lamar  Alexander's  name  a  long 
time  ago.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alik<  have  acknowledged  that  Gov- 
emoi  Alexander  is  one  individual  who 
can  )rovide  djmamic,  aggressive  lead- 
ershi  p  in  educational  policy.  But 
maylie  that's  what  Labor  Committee 
Democrats  were  afraid  of.  It's  pretty 
ironic  that  the  same  Democratic  crit- 
ics <if  the  President's  domestic  policy 
have;  held  up  the  appointment  of  an 
outstanding  Secretary  of  Education. 

I  have  known  Lamar  Alexander  for  a 
long  I  time  and  am  confident  that  he 
will  perve  this  Nation  well  as  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Education.  Lamar  Alexander 
will  Jcertainly  help  President  Bush  de- 
li verj  on  his  promise  to  be  the  "edu- 
cation president."  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  support  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation    Subcommittee,     the     Senator 


my   colleague 


from   Rl^ode   Island   [Mr.    Pell]   may 
need. 

Mr.    PfcLL.    I    thank 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortimate  in- 
deed to  have  such  an  educated  and  well 
qualified!  candidate  as  former  Gov. 
Lamar  Alexander  for  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. JJe  comes  from  an  education 
family,  made  his  mark  as  an  education 
GovemoT,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
an  education  president  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tfennessee. 

I  belieye  Governor  Alexander  has  the 
opportumty  to  distinguish  himself  as 
an  excellent  Secretary  of  Education. 
But  I  alAo  believe  that  he  repeatedly 
exercisea  poor  judgment  and  poor  taste 
in  his  investment  practices,  and  that 
this  has]  cast  an  unfortunate  shadow 
over  his  domination. 

However,  I  believe  the  balance  lies  in 
Governor  Alexander's  favor.  That  is 
why  I  supported  his  nomination  in 
committee  and  why  I  intend  to  vote  for 
his  confirmation  today. 

Mr.  Prlesident,  I  firmly  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  person  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  doeii  not  want  President  Bush  to 
become  the  education  President.  We 
stand  ready  to  help  him  accomplish 
that  tas  c.  But  we  want  him  to  be  an 
educatioi  President  in  deed  as  well  as 
word. 

I  ferveitly  hope  that  Governor  Alex- 
ander, when  confirmed,  will  use  his 
strong  record  of  commitment  and  ac- 
tion in  epucation  to  help  the  President 
earn  thejtitle  that  now  eludes  him. 

Lamar'  Alexander  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  our  Nation's  edu- 
cation ajdvocate  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  I  aiii  equally  fervent  in  my  hope 
that  he  will  reach  for  the  brass  ring 
and  exercise  the  leadership  which  we  so 
desperately  need. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  tinje  as  she  may  need  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
is  the  ranking  member  on  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee. 

Mrs.  I^ASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleaAed  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  nomination  of  Lamar  Alexander  as 
Secretaiv  of  Education.  Throughout 
his  carder.  Governor  Alexander  has 
demonstfated  leadership  in  the  field  of 
educatio^.  The  experience  and  talent 
he  bring^B  to  the  job  will  serve  us  all 
well  as  \fe  strive  for  educational  excel- 
lence in  ftll  comers  of  our  Nation. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  several 
question^  have  been  raised  about  Gov- 
ernor Alexander's  financial  dealings. 
These  questions  have  been  explored  in 
a  thorou|gh  examination  by  Labor  Com- 
mittee investigative  staff  with  the 
Governor's  fiill  and  open  cooperation. 
FoUowiilg  this  review,  his  nomination 
was  endorsed  yesterday  by  a  16-to-O 
vote  of  the  committee.  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  and  Senate 
leadership  to  bring  his  nomination  to 
the  full  Senate  so  promptly  after  the 
committ  ee  vote. 
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From  his  childhood  as  the  son  of  two 
educators,  Lamar  Alexander  has  held  a 
keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation. As  the  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  school  re- 
form effort.  His  hard-fought  efforts 
proved  him  to  be  a  strong  and  dedi- 
cated leader  in  support  of  the  quality 
education  that  our  children  need  and 
deserve. 

He  carried  this  reform  effort  beyond 
the  borders  of  his  own  State  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Governor's  Asso- 
ciation [NGA].  The  efforts  helped  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  growing  national 
focus  on  the  importance  of  education 
to  our  future  economic  security  and 
prosperity.  I  concvu*  in  the  sentiments 
he  expressed  in  the  NGA  report,  "Time 
for  Results,"  that  "to  meet  stiff  com- 
petition from  workers  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  must  educate  ourselves  and 
our  children  as  we  never  have  before." 

Moreover,  his  commitment  does  not 
stop  with  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Governor  Alexander 
has  served  as  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  As  Congress  ad- 
dresses the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Eklucation  Act  this  year.  Gov- 
ernor Alexander's  perspective  will  be 
invaluable.  He  will  approach  the  issue 
not  only  as  a  former  university  official 
but  also  as  one  who  understands  the 
steps  leading  up  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

Experience  in  government  and  sub- 
stantive knowledge  of  education  are  a 
powerful  combination.  Governor  Alex- 
ander iwssesses  both.  Rarely  has  a  can- 
didate been  as  well  prepared  and  quali- 
fied to  head  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

That  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  not  had  exceptionally  fine 
Secretaries  who  have  preceded  Lamar 
Alexander,  but  I  think  this  is  a  rare 
combination  and  one  that  will  serve  us 
well.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  as  he  sets  about 
the  task  of  pressing  toward  excellence 
and  opportunity  in  education  for  all  of 
our  students.  I  know  that  he  brings  to 
the  job  qualifications  that  will  serve  us 
well  as  we  strive  for  educational  excel- 
lence. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  sun  very 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  a  very 
good  friend,  Lamar  Alexander,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Eklucation. 

As  this  body  knows.  Governor  Alex- 
ander has  earned  the  confidence  of  the 
education  conununity  because  of  his 
experience  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  where  he  improved 
the  schools  academic  quality  by  re- 
cruiting topflight  professors  and  secur- 
ing more  funding  for  scholarships. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  get  to  know 
very  well  Governor  Alexander  when  he 
was  Governor  of  Tennessee  and  I  was 


Governor  of  Missouri.  In  that  period  of 
service,  I  watched  as  Governor  Alexan- 
der served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Governors  Association.  He  was  deeply 
involved  in  educational  issues.  He  was 
honored  by  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States  for  distingruished  national 
leadership  in  the  field. 

It  is  frequent  that  we  talk  about 
States  being  laboratories  in  which  gov- 
ernmental programs  can  be  developed. 
Certainly,  Governor  Alexander's  lab- 
oratory in  Tennessee  was  one  of  the 
most  innovative  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation when  he  led  that  State.  He 
showed  that  education  can  be  im- 
proved, yes,  by  putting  more  dollars 
into  it,  but  also  by  demanding  results. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  controversy,  and 
there  were  some  very  rough  battles  he 
had  to  win  to  convince  those  who  were 
skeptical.  But  he  persevered.  He  had 
the  ideas  and  he  had  the  vision  for 
where  he  wanted  to  see  education  go  in 
his  State.  And  he  accomplished  it. 

I  believe  that  he  will  bring  that  same 
dedication  to  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation in  our  Nation,  the  same  willing- 
ness to  fight  hard.  His  diligence,  his 
ability  to  see  through  the  challenges, 
to  seize  the  opportunities,  will  serve  all 
of  us  well. 

I  have  talked  with  him  about  the 
Parents  and  Teachers  Program  in  Mis- 
souri, which  is  an  innovative  program. 
I  know  he  can  draw  on  his  experience 
firom  other  areas  to  help  share  ideas 
which  are  being  tried  and  which  are 
successful  with  other  States,  localities, 
and  with  this  body  as  well. 

I  believe  that  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's educational  institutions  are 
many  and  complex.  At  a  time  like  this, 
I  think  a  man  of  his  proven  leadership 
and  management  ability  can  serve  us 
well.  I  think  we  can  be  confident  that 
he  will  be  as  tenacious  and  skilled  im- 
plementing the  challenges  confronting 
his  new  position  as  he  was  as  CEO  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  univer- 
sity there. 

I  believe  Lamar  Alexander  will  be  a 
tremendous  asset  to  President  Bush's 
Cabinet.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  on  education  in  the  years  to 
come.  Clearly,  there  are  enough  chal- 
lenges ahead  of  us  for  all  to  share.  But 
with  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  intellect 
and  dedication  of  Lamar  Alexander,  I 
believe  that  we  will  have  good  leader- 
ship of  our  Nation's  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
nomination  today.  I  know  that  we  all 
will  benefit  from  working  with  Lamar 
Alexander  as  Secretary  of  EVlucation. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  what  time  the  Senator 
from  New  York  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


Mr.  M0"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too,  rise  enthusiastically  to  support 
the  nomination  of  Lamar  Alexander  to 
be  Secretary  of  Education,  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and  to  congratulate  the 
President  for  having  sent  this  nomina- 
tion to  the  body. 

The  history  of  the  Department  of 
Education  has  been  a  difficult  one.  It 
was  conceived  in  circumstances  that 
were  not  altogether  lucid,  as  to  thefr 
educational  purposes,  and  has  had 
some  difficulty  commencing  its  true 
vocation,  which  is  to  pursue  both  the 
improvement  of  American  education 
and  the  measurement  of  that  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  just  now,  or  has  been  of  late, 
a  good  deal  of  talk  in  Washington— it 
comes  from  persons  known  in  the 
White  House  staff— about  a  paradigm 
shift  in  domestic  issues  generally.  That 
is  a  term  taken  from  the  work  of 
Thomas  Kuhn,  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, who  described  the  progress  over 
time  of  changes  in  the  scientific  under- 
standing of  natural  phenomena.  There 
is  a  period  of  normal  science  that  take 
place  in  a  given  set  of  understandings 
of  the  world  and  then,  every  so  often, 
something  abruptly  happens  and  then 
the  paradigm  shifts  abruptly  and  then 
you  have  another  such  period. 

I  suppose  the  most  dramatic  and  best 
understood,  to  us.  of  such  a  shift  is  the 
Copemican  Revolution.  After  a  long 
period  of  controversy  Copernicus  and 
Galileo  discovered  that  an  idea  that 
had  been  in  place  for  several  thousand 
years,  that  the  E^th  was  stationary  in 
the  universe  and  the  Sun  revolved 
around  the  Earth,  was  false,  and  that 
the  Sun  is  stationary  and  the  Earth  re- 
volves around  it. 

Something  similar  took  place  in  the 
field  of  education  with  the  publication 
in  1966  of  the  report  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity  prepared  by 
James  S.  Coleman,  then  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  his  associates. 
Ernest  Campbell  and  others,  in  which, 
taking  a  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  which  called  for  a  study  of  equal 
educational  opportunity,  they  carried 
out  the  second  largest  social  science 
survey  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  to 
that  date. 

They  came  forward  with  some  strik- 
ing findings  which  in  their  totality 
were  quickly  seen  to  be  extraordinary 
and  are  now  seen  to  have  brought 
about  a  paradigm  shift  with  respect  to 
our  understanding  of  the  processes  of 
education.  We  had  previously  seen  edu- 
cation and  measured  its  effectiveness 
and  our  i>erformance,  in  terms  of  the 
resources  we  put  into  the  field,  how 
much  input  we  had.  Suddenly,  with  the 
Coleman  study,  we  began  to  ask  our- 
selves instead:  What  is  the  output; 
what  do  you  get  for  what  you  put  in? 

He  could  find,  at  most,  very  weak  re- 
lationships between  different  alloca- 
tions of  resources  and  different  out- 
comes. He  found  most  of  the  variation 
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in  outcomes— and  there  was  a  very 
great  variation — was  within  schools 
rather  than  between  schools. 

A  generation  of  scholarship  has  fol- 
lowed, some  of  it  involving  the  very 
distinguished  and  able  and  learned  Sen- 
ator firom  Colorado,  who  is  on  the  floor. 
The  net  results  has  been  to  confirm 
this  view  irrevocably. 

That  paradigm  shift  was  to  be  found 
in  the  educational  goals  for  the  year 
2000  which  President  Bush  announced 
at  his  first  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
which  he  had  reached  in  cooperation 
with  the  Governors  of  the  Nation  in  a 
meeting  down  in  Charlottesville.  It  was 
the  third  such  meeting  in  our  history. 
The  first  had  been  called  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  conservation;  next,  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  the  Depres- 
sion: and  now  by  President  Bush,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  widespread  sense  that 
things  are  not  going  well  falling  SAT 
scores,  poor  ranking  in  international 
comparisons  and  such. 

So  they  set  out  in  the  best  tradition 
of  this  new  paradigm  to  say  these  are 
the  outputs  we  were  going  to  reach  by 
the  year  2000.  More  you  could  not  ask 
in  terms  of  public  policy  as  conceived. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  prob- 
lem, to  the  best  of  my  understanding, 
that  there  is  very  little  if  any  prob- 
ability we  will  achieve  those  goals. 
Some  of  them  verge  on  the  tauto- 
logical. 

If  you  say  every  child  must  be  ready 
for  school  at  age  6  and  you  define  age 
6  as  the  time  you  are  ready  for  school, 
we  will  get  there.  But  to  say  we  will  be 
first  in  mathematics  and  science  by  the 
year  2000;  we  will  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  interesting  that  President 
Reagan  in  1984  set  essentially  the  same 
goals  for  the  country  for  the  year  1990, 
when  they  were  reproclalmed,  as  it 
were,  for  the  year  2000. 

That  is  all  right,  to  my  mind.  If 
starting  now  the  new  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, a  man  of  Lamar  Alexander's 
range  of  experience  from  the  White 
House  to  the  State  house  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  a  great  university,  will  begin 
to  measure  what  we  do.  And  if  we  fall 
short,  as  I  assure  you  we  will,  the  Sec- 
retary will  build  some  experimental 
factual  basis  for  this  shortfall.  By  the 
year  2000  we  will  know  a  lot  more 
about  how  to  get  those  goals  if  we  rees- 
tablish them,  as  indeed  we  should.  This 
is  now  how  we  understand  the  subject. 

I  know  he  will  rise  to  this  challenge. 
He  will  understand  the  matter  and  he 
will  take  it  on.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

While  he  was  a  member  of  the  White 
House  stafl'.  the  President  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute 
of  Education  to  be  located  in  the  then 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  which  would  take  that  Cole- 
man i)aradigm  shift  and  begin  measur- 
ing educational  outputs  across  the 
country. 


reixet 


Thii  bill  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  1971 .  the  educational  amendments  of 
1972.  John  Brademas,  in  the  House  of 
took  the  lead,  along 
Bdith  Green. 

to  say  that  the  National  In- 
of  Education  failed  completely 
any  of  its  purposes.  It  has 
for     practical     purposes,     dis- 
Into  the  Office  of  Educational 
and  Improvement.  I  would  be 
to  be  corrected,  but  I  do  not 
in  the  19  years  since  it  was  es- 
it    ever   produced    any    re- 
that  changed  our  understanding 
of  these  matters.  So  be  it.  Now 
a  Secretary  who  can  deal  with 
natters  and  I  hope  will. 
I  his  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
paper    entitled     "Educational 
and  Political  Plans"  that  I  wrote 
public  interest, 
being  no  objection,  the  paper 
( irdered    to    be    printed    in    the 
as  follows: 

Goals  and  political  Plans 
(By  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan) 

politics  has  been  notable  for  its 
Ideological  structure.  We  have  had 
and  more  of  Ideologrlcal  move- 
but  these  have  typically  begrun  out- 
system  of  political  parties,  there- 
seeking  to  influence  and  on  occasion  to 
the  established  institutions.  The 
]  lave  in  the  main  resisted  this,  usually 
to  soften  distinctions  and  to  com- 
votes  at  the  center.  Accordlngrly,  It 
for  American  politics  to  be  de- 
as  pragmatic,  in  contrast  to  the  com- 
s4cial  doctrines  that  giuide  European 
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American    institutional    peculiarity, 

,  conceals  a  long-established  bias  in 

that  obscure  but  enduring  Ideology 

as  social  science,  to  which  the  Found- 

the  nselves  explicitly  acknowledged  their 

I  hey   asserted   that   the   Constitution 

up  In  accordance  with  a  "new 

of  politics,"  based  on  a  realistic  as- 

of  human  motivation,  which  gave 

of  stability  through  the  interaction 

claAlng  Interests.  Good  revolutionaries. 

Placed  an  appropriately  high  value  on 

but  they  looked  for  more  than  sta- 

go^mment:  their  science  was  intended 

pro<^ce  good  government  as  well. 

abound  of  Americans'  attempts 
1  ocial  science  to  improve  government. 
;he  American  theory  of  penal  reform, 
that    summoned    Alexis    de 
Tocquekrille  to  upstate  New  York;  only  upon 
arrival  did  he  look  about  him  at  American 
democracy. 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  TODAY 

But  (  f  all  such  reformist  enterprises  none 
began  i  arlier,  has  lasted  longer,  and  remains 
as  pro!  lematic  as  the  effort  to  provide  good 
and  eqial  educational  opportunity.  Indeed, 
as  a  ni  tion.  once  again  we  find  that  we  are 
dissatli  fled  with  our  educational  system.  We 
do  not  seem  to  be  turning  out  the  students 
we  had  hoped  for.  A  front-page  story  In  the 
New  y)rk  Times  last  March  described  the 
present  as  "a  moment  of  widespread  dismay 
with  t  le  schools"  of  New  York  City.  And 
New  Y)rk  is  scarcely  alone.  In  1983  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation entitled  Its  report  "A  Nation  at 
Risk."  On  every  had  there  was  a  litany,  as 


Chester  E.lPlnn.  Jr.,  put  It,  of  "allegation, 
lamentatioi,  and  evidence."  The  evidence — 
test  scores!— was  damning  and  the  effort  to- 
ward reform  was  seemingly  stymied. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  reform  reached 
an  apogee  jof  sorts  in  1990.  when  President 
Bush  devoted  a  sizable  portion  of  his  1990 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  setting  forth 
specific  educational  goals  for  the  year  2000. 
The  White  House  thereafter  provided  a  text, 
which  helphilly  noted  the  moments  when  the 
Congress  btfoke  Into  "(applause)."  "(light  ap- 
plause)," ^r  "(continued  applause,  laugh- 
ter)": 

"Education  Is  the  one  Investment  that 
means  mor  >  for  our  future  because  it  means 
the  most  fc  r  our  children.  Real  Improvement 
in  our  schools  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
spending  m  [>re.  It's  a  matter  of  asking  more, 
exi>ecting  i  lore  of  our  schools  our  teachers, 
of  our  kids,  of  our  parents  and  ourselves.  And 
that's  wh3  tonight— (light  applause)— and 
that's  why  tonight  1  am  announcing  Ameri- 
ca's education  goals,  goals  developed  with 
enormous  c  ooperation  from  the  nation's  gov- 
ernor. .  .  . 

"By  the -{applause)— by  the  year  2000 
every  child  must  start  school  ready  to  learn. 

"The  Unl  :ed  States  must  increase  the  high 
school  grad  uatlon  rate  to  no  less  than  90  per- 
cent. (Appliiuse.) 

"And  we  are  going  to  make  sure  our 
schools'  diplomas  mean  something.  In  criti- 
cal subjecB.  at  the  fourth,  eighth,  and 
twelfth  gra  les.  we  must  assess  our  students' 
performanc  e. 

"By  the- -(applause)— year  2000.  U.S.  stu- 
dents must  be  the  first  in  the  world  In  math 
and  science  achievement.  (Applause.) 

"Every  American  adult  must  be  a  skilled, 
literate  wo;  ker  and  citizen." 

Now  this  Is  a  large  pronouncement,  even 
granted  the  setting.  We  are  told  that  the  fu- 
ture is  at  iitake.  And  not  just  the  future  of 
our  youth,  but  that  of  our  nation.  Of  a  sud- 
den, Intenatlonal  politics  has  taken  over 
what  was  o  nee  the  modest  domain  of  school 
boards  whose  members  in  most  parts  of  the 
nation  care  fully  avoid  party  Identification. 

We  will  t  Btum  to  the  (drear)  implications 
for  the  nat  on  of  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. The  point  here  is  that  the  President 
was  speaking  to  Congress  in  a  vocabulary 
created  in  ( he  1960s  by  the  sociologist  James 
S.  Colemar.  then  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  his  associates,  notably  Ernest 
Campbell  of  Vanderbilt  University.  Coleman 
and  his  ass(  iclates  conducted  a  survey  of  pub- 
lic schools  and  students  in  1965.  which  was 
published  i  i  1966  by  the  Office  of  Education 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfaj«.  Entitled  "Equality  of  Edu- 
cational 0)portunity."  the  work  soon  be- 
came know  1  as  the  Coleman  Report. 

The  ColBman  Report  introduced  the 
language  o  educational  outputs,  which  was 
a  wholly  miw  way  for  public  officials  to  de- 
fine educational  policy.  This  language  has 
antecedent!  in  economic  concepts  such  as 
Leontlefs  input-output  models  and 
Kuznets's  g  ross  national  product;  but  the  re- 
port was  unmistakably  a  work  of  sociology. 
It  was  the  tteculiar  political  fate  of  this  most 
powerful  government-sponsored  social- 
science  resi!arch  of  the  later  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  appear  just  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  lost  the  capacity  to  act  upon  It. 
Whether  anp  when  this  capacity  might  be  re- 
stored Is  anlother  matter. 

EDUCATIONAL  FAILURE  AND  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Let  US  go  back  to  January  1,  1964,  when  an- 
other gove  Tunent  report— "One-Third  of  a 
Nation"— w^  Issued.  This  report  had  Its  orl- 
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gins  the  previous  summer,'  when  the  author 
of  the  present  essay,  who  was  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Policy  Planning  and 
Research,  noted  that  half— 49.8  percent — of 
the  young  men  who  were  examined  for  Selec- 
tive Service  had  been  rejected,  having  failed 
the  mental  test  (the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test  or  AFQT),  the  physical  test,  or 
both.  This  seemed  a  large  proportion.  If  on 
closer  examination  it  was  true  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  entire  cohort  of  young  men 
would  fail,  then  we  had  a  better  case  than  we 
perhaps  realized  for  the  assorted  education 
and  training  programs  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  proposed  to  a  generally  indifferent 
Congress. 

Selective  Service  was  not  in  the  least  con- 
troversial at  this  time,  while  military  iwe- 
paredness  is  (almost)  always  an  acceptable 
theme  and  an  occasion,  at  times,  for  social 
enquiry.'  Wherewith,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Manpower  Conservation.  The  Task 
Force  was  chaired  by  W.  Willard  Wirte,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  with  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense;  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
and  Lieutenant  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
head  of  the  Selective  Service  System.  I 
served  as  secretary,  using  the  great  capac- 
ities of  the  career  civil  servants  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  and  a  more-than-co- 
operative  Department  of  Defense  to  establish 
the  baseline  data. 

We  established,  as  the  title  of  the  report 
indicates,  that  if  all  the  eighteen-year-olds 
in  the  population  were  to  be  tested,  a  third 
would  be  rejected  for  failing  at  least  one  of 
the  tests.  One-third  was  surely  a  large 
enough  proportion  to  cause  concern.  But 
most  striking  was  the  variation  among 
states.^  In  that  most  admirable  northern  tier 
of  states  running  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  educational  failure  was 
minimal:  only  2.7  percent  failed  in  Min- 
nesota, and  3.6  percent  in  Washington.  By 
contrast,  the  AFQT  test-failure  rates  in  the 
Old  South  were  appalling:  51.8  percent  failed 
in  South  Carolina,  and  51.2  percent  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Obviously,  some  Jurisdictions— if 
you  like,  civic  cultures— did  better  by  their 
children  than  did  others.  This  got  close  to 
home  for  this  Assistant  Secretary  from  New 
York,  whose  AFQT  failure  rate  of  34.2  per- 
cent ranked  it  forty-sixth  in  the  nation,  just 
ahead  of  Georgia.  Just  behind  North  Caro- 
lina. The  failure  rate  in  New  York,  more- 
over, was  more  than  twice  that  in  Rhode  Is- 
land (New  York's  neighbor  across  Long  Is- 
land Sound),  which  had  a  rate  of  14.3  percent. 

This  ought  to  have  suggested  that  edu- 
cational expenditures  of  other  inputs  did  not 
automatically  produce  the  output  of  edu- 
cational achievement.  There  was  no  shortage 
of  Inputs  in  New  York  State  as  such  matters 
were  then  understood.  In  terms  of  inputs. 
New  York  had  one  of  the  best  school  sys- 
tems— if  not  the  best — in  the  nation.  New 
York  was  still  the  most  iwpulous  state  in  the 
Union,  and  probably  the  wealthiest.  None- 
theless, the  only  explanation  that  came  to 
mind  for  the  high  failure  rates  was  poverty. 


'See  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlban.  "Toward  a  Poet- 
Industrial  Social  Policy."  The  Public  Interest,  no.  96 
(Fall  19891.  pp.  1^27. 

'Tradltloo  bu  It  that  the  Introdactlon  of  cod- 
tcrlptlon  daring  World  War  I  first  revealed  to  Brit- 
ish aatborltle*  the  HI  health  and  educational  defi- 
ciencies of  the  urban  working  cl«««.  The  arrival  of 
troops  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  who  looked 
almost  like  members  of  a  different  species.  Is  said  to 
have  made  a  striking  contrast. 

>  One-Third  of  a  Nation"  did  not  reestlmate  fail- 
ure rates  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  I  use  here  the 
raw  failure  rale*  contained  In  General  Henbey's  an- 
nual Selective  Service  System  report  for  1963. 


On  receiving  the  report  on  January  5.  1964. 
President  Johnson  issued  a  statement  draft- 
ed largely  by  the  present  author: 

"I  am  releasing  today  the  report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Manpower  Conservation,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy  on  September 
30.  1963.  I  regard  with  utmost  concern  the 
two  principal  Hndings  of  that  report. 

"First,  that  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
youth  would,  on  examination,  be  found  un- 
qualified on  the  basis  of  standards  set  up  for 
military  service;  and 

"Second,  that  poverty  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  these  young  men  fail  to  meet  those 
physical  and  mental  standards. 

"The  findings  of  the  Task  Force  are  dra- 
matic evidence  that  poverty  is  still  with  us, 
still  exacting  its  price  in  spoiled  lives  and 
failed  expectations.  For  entirely  too  many 
Americans  the  promise  of  American  life  is 
not  being  kept.  In  a  Nation  as  rich  and  pro- 
ductive as  ours  this  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

"I  shall  shortly  present  to  the  Congress  a 
program  designed  to  attack  the  roots  of  pov- 
erty in  our  cities  and  rural  areas.  I  wish  to 
see  an  America  in  which  no  young  person, 
whatever  the  circumstances,  shall  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-one  without  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  skills  that  will  give  liim  an  op- 
portunity to  be  an  effective  citizen  and  a 
self-supporting  individual.  This  opportunity 
is  too  often  denied  to  those  who  grrow  up  in 
a  background  of  poverty." 

Thereafter,  the  President  recurrently  re- 
ferred to  these  findings.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
was  capable  of  appearing  more  empathic 
than  he  was,  but  these  findings  seemed  to 
reach  him.  He  clearly  thought  that  evidence 
of  dismal  educational  achievement  would 
mobilize  the  society  to  Improve  it. 

The  logic  seemed  inescapable.  If  Minnesota 
could  have  a  raw  failure  rate  in  an  education 
test  tliat  was  close  to  the  incidence  of  very 
low  IQ  rates,  then  clearly  it  was  possible  to 
do  as  well  elsewhere.  It  might  have  been  ob- 
jected—this was  1964— that  the  dual  school 
systems  of  the  South  made  such  progress 
problematic  in  South  Carolina  or  Mis- 
sissippi, and  there  would  have  been  agree- 
ment on  this.  But  on  what  grounds  could  It 
be  argued  that  New  York  was  incapable  of 
the  performance  of  Rhode  Island? 

There  were  newly  vigorous  times  in  Wash- 
ington. The  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy had  released  great  energy.  Or  was  it 
anxiety?  Either  way,  the  capital  was  sud- 
denly alive  to  all  manner  of  possibilities,  not 
least  that  of  abolishing  poverty.  There  were 
competing  theories  as  to  how  this  might  be 
done,  but  only  one  set  of  data  as  to  what 
needed  doing,  drawn  from  "One-Third  of  a 
Nation." 

In  his  1964  State  of  the  Union  address 
President  Johnson  urged  Congress  to  declare 
"all-out  war  on  poverty  ...  in  these  United 
States,"  and  in  short  order  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  came  into  being.  Its  prin- 
cipal programs  were  educational,  such  as 
Head  Start,  an  early  cliildhood  program  pret- 
ty much  modeled  on  the  kindergarten  cre- 
ated by  Froebel  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Europe,  and  the  Job  Corps, 
a  form  of  residential  vocational  education. 
On  its  own.  the  Department  of  Defense  began 
Project  100.000.  an  effort  to  bring  into  the 
Army  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  rejected  and  to  train  them  up  to  stand- 
ards. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  simple  deficiency 
model.  Poverty  persisted  because  certain 
young  people  received  too  little  education. 
The  solution:  give  them  more. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FAMILY 

Twenty-four  years  later  another  presi- 
dent—Ronald Reagan— declared,  "My 
friends,  some  years  ago.  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment declared  war  on  poverty,  and  poverty 
won."  There  were  few  to  contest  the  state- 
ment for  the  simple  reason  that  the  subject 
had  proved  complex.  Where  there  were  sim- 
ple deficiencies,  as  with  income  or  health 
care  for  the  aged,  poverty  had  in  fact  been 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  overwhelmed.  How- 
ever, it  turned  out  that,  by  the  1960b.  trends 
were  in  place  that  would  make  the  poverty 
of  portions  of  the  nation's  youth  seemingly 
irreducible.  This  would  be  the  lurking,  half- 
understood  message  of  the  Coleman  Rexwrt. 

It  all  began,  unobtrusively,  in  a  little-no- 
ticed provision  of  the  epic  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  mandated  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  "conduct  a  survey  and  make  a 
report  to  the  lYesident  and  the  (ingress, 
within  two  years  .  .  .  concerning  the  lack  of 
availability  of  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  individuals  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  public  edu- 
cational institutions  at  all  levels  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  ."  [My  emphasis.] 

The  report^"Equality  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity's—appeared thirty  months  after 
"One-Third  of  a  Nation."  It  was  not.  how- 
ever, endorsed  by  a  cabinet  committee  or 
hailed  by  a  president.  No  new  program  was 
proposed  based  on  its  findings.  To  the  con- 
rtrary,  it  was  released  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend,  1966,  with  a  minimum  of  endorse- 
ment. The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
assured  any  potential  readers  that  "[m]y 
staff  members  and  the  consultants  who  have 
assisted  them  on  this  project  do  not  regard 
the  survey  findings  as  the  last  word  on  the 
lack  of  equal  education  opportunities  in  the 
United  States."  The  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Eklucatlonal  Statistics  noted  that  "(i]n 
addition  to  its  own  stafT'  tiis  office  had 
"used  the  services  of  outside  consultants  and 
contractors,"  such  as  "James  Coleman." 

It  was  not  until  p.  21  of  the  Summary  re- 
port that  readers  might  have  sensed  that 
here  was  something  new  under  the  sun;  "The 
first  finding  is  that  .  .  .  schools  are  remark- 
ably similar  in  the  effect  they  have  on  the 
achievement  of  their  pupils  when  the  socio- 
economic background  of  the  students  is 
taken  into  account." 

"One-Third  of  a  Nation"  has  been  reported 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Coverage  of  the  release  of  "Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity"  was  buried  on  page  24 
of  the  Times  on  July  2.  1966;  but  Times  re- 
imrter  John  Herbers,  a  Journalist  of  rare  in- 
sight, spotted  the  news.  What  was  surprising, 
he  noted,  was  that  "differences  in  school  had 
very  little  effect  on  the  actiievement  scores 
of  children  with  a  strong  educational  back- 
ground in  the  home."  In  the  words  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  "[FJamily  back- 
ground is  more  important  than  schools." 

Congress  had  called  for  a  report  concerning 
the  "lack  of  availability  of  equal  educational 
opportunities."  The  report  that  came  re- 
corded little  by  way  of  unequal  opportuni- 
ties, as  then  understood,  but  great  dif- 
ferences in  educational  achievement.  Cole- 
man later  revealed.  If  that  is  the  term,  that 
he  and  his  associates  had  started  out  with  a 
radically  different  notion  of  the  world  they 
were  mapping. 

"[T]he  major  virtue  of  the  study  as  con- 
ceived and  executed  lay  in  the  f^t  that  it 
did  not  accept  [the  traditional]  defInition[:] 
...  by  refusing  to  do  so.  [It]  has  had  its 
major  impact  in  shifting  policy  attention 
from  its  traditional  focus  on  comparison  of 
inputs  (the  traditional  measures  of  school 
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quality  used  by  school  administrators:  per- 
pupll  expenditures,  class  slse.  teacher  sala- 
ries, a^  of  building  and  equipment,  and  so 
on)  to  a  focus  on  output,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  inputs  for  bringing  about  changes  in 
output." 

In  1960  Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr.,  described  the 
Impact  of  the  report  in  terms  of  the  "para- 
digm shifts"  discussed  in  Thomas  Kuhn's 
"The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions": 
whereas  the  old  parading  posited  a  "direct 
and  automatic  .  .  .  causal  relationship  be- 
tween inputs  and  outcome8[,  so]  that  alter- 
ing the  former  was  believed  ineluctably  to 
change  the  latter."  the  new  paradigm  held 
that  Inputs  "did  not  necessarily  have  any  ef- 
fect on  [outcomes]  .  .  .  Educational  achieve- 
ment and  other  desired  outcomes,  it  seemed, 
were  strongly  influenced  by  many  factors 
(some  external  to  the  formal  education  sys- 
tem), such  as  home  environment,  peer  group, 
and  exposure  to  television." 

Finn  records  that  the  response  to  Cole- 
man's new  paradigm  was  "initially,  a  mix- 
ture of  bafflement  and  hostility."  More  im- 
portantly, and  largely  because  of  the  timing 
of  the  report's  release.  It  was  subdued.  Just 
as  "One-Third  of  a  Nation"  appeared  at  the 
outset  of  an  extraordinary  period  of  political 
Initiative  and  Innovation  in  American  na- 
tional politics,  so  "Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity"  appeared  just  when  that  period 
came  to  a  close,  thirty  months  later. 

In  a  196S  message  to  Congress.  Johnson, 
drawing  on  'One-Third  of  a  Nation,"  had 
stated  that  "nearly  half  the  youths  rejected 
by  Selective  Service  for  educational  defi- 
ciency have  fathers  who  are  unemployed  or 
else  working  in  unskilled  and  low-income 
Jobs."  This  observation  anticipated  Coleman, 
but  did  not  quite  get  at  his  point.  The  impor- 
tance of  fkmily  was  evident,  but  since  there 
was  "nothing"  to  be  done  about  family, 
"educational  deficiency"  had  to  be  offset  in 
the  schools.  The  President  therefore  pro- 
posed a  new  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  public  schools  serving  children  In  "low-in- 
come famlUe8[,]  .  .  .  with  the  assurance  that 
the  funds  will  be  used  for  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  schools  serving  low- 
Income  areas."  (This  became  Chapter  1  of 
TlUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Bdncation  Act  of  1965.  which  Is  still  in  effect 
today.) 

What  If  Coleman's  work  had  been  available 
at  the  outset  of  the  thirty  months  in  which 
Lyndon  Johnson's  attempt  to  reduce  poverty 
held  sway?  Would  the  war  on  poverty  have 
taken  a  different  direction,  a  different  cast? 
Not  likely.  This  was  a  time  when  a  great 
many  interest  groups  were  getting  attention 
for  their  agendas,  almost  all  of  which  were 
defined  in  traditional  input  terms.  Civil 
rights  apart,  there  was  no  more  insistent 
claim  than  for  "federal  aid  to  education."  It 
came  now  in  the  form  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Although 
this  was  not  the  straightforward  federal  cost 
Sharing  that  had  been  sought  from  the  time 
the  poet-war  baby  boom  appeared,  it  was 
■tUl  federal  aid.  Social  science  was  welcome 
to  help  make  the  case  for  it,  but  no  more 
t.h«n  that. 

PUBUCIZDiC  COLEMAN'S  MESSAGE 

In  any  event,  as  noted,  Coleman's  work  ap- 
peared at  the  close  of  a  period  of  innovation 
and  experiment.  The  real  challenge  was  to 
ensore  that  the  work  secured  a  place  in  the 
realm  of  policy  analysis  and  debate.  For 
practical  purposes  its  sponsor,  the  Office  of 
Education,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Of- 
Oce  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  had  sought  to  suppress  it.  An 
effort  now  began  to  see  that  it  survived.  This 


was  notldifflcult;  Coleman  was  a  well-estab- 
lished academic  with  a  wide  acquaintance  in 
the  clrdle  of  (then)  liberal  Democrats,  as- 
sorted SDcialists.  and  unreconstructed  Cali- 
fomians  associated  with  the  new  journal  The 
Public  Itaterest.  Coleman  contributed  an  ar- 
ticle, "^ual  Schools  or  Equal  Students,"  to 
issue  NoL  4,  Summer  1966.  He  wrote: 

"The  fources  of  inequality  of  educational 
opportuilty  appear  to  lie  first  in  the  home 
itself  atd  the  cultural  Influences  inune- 
diately  surrounding  the  home;  then  they  He 
in  the!  schools'  ineffectiveness  to  free 
achievement  from  the  Impact  of  the  home, 
and  in  ^e  schools'  cultural  homogeneity[,] 
which  perpetuates  the  social  influences  of 
the  home  and  its  environs." 

That  ikll  1  took  the  report  to  Theodore  R. 
Sizer,  tpe  ebullient  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  who  imme- 
diately grasped  that  here  was  something  new 
and  important.  A  faculty  seminar  was  orga- 
nized, \«iich  attracted  some  eighty  profes- 
sors and!  graduate  students  from  all  manner 
of  discidlines  and  from  all  over  the  country. 
(Most  importantly,  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Ifrederick  Mosteller,  Chairman  of  the 
Harvard  1  Department  of  Statistics.)  Jason 
Epstein  ,of  Random  House  also  recognized 
that  so|nethIng  of  large  consequence  had 
come  a^ong  and  cheerfully  published  "On 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity"  (Fred- 
erick Mosteller  and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
eds.),  a  i^asslve  collection  of  papers  prepared 
in  connection  with  the  seminar.  The  re- 
search was  now  securely  in  the  public  do- 
main.    I 

The  sjnlnar.  In  effect,  "reran"  the  Cole- 
man dam;  the  numbers  came  out  the  same. 
Two  deoades  later,  Eric  A.  Hanushek,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  seminar,  reported 
that  thelconclusions  remain  valid. 

"Two  flecades  of  research  into  educational 
productKin  functions  have  produced  star- 
tUngly  'consistent  results:  Variations  in 
school  e^xpenditures  are  not  systematically 
related  Ito  variations  In  student  perform- 
ance. .  .[ .  These  findings  suggest  that  school 
decisioni making  must  move  away  fi-om  tra- 
ditional |  "Input  directed"  policies  to  ones 
providing  performance  incentives.  The  con- 
centration on  expenditure  differences  in,  for 
example!  school  flnance  court  cases  or  legis- 
lative d^iberatlons,  appears  misguided  given 
the  evidence." 

Or  coiElder  Hanuskek  and  John  E.  Chubb, 
writing  jin  1990  on  "Why  'More'  Has  Not 
Meant  'Better' ": 

"Education  policy  is  usually  seen  as  a 
problem  jof  selecting  the  correct  Inputs.  .  .  . 
There  isk  fundamental  problem  with  this  ap- 
proach, mowever.  .  .  .  For  more  than  two 
decades-|-since  the  massive  government 
study.     I     'Equality  of  Educational 

Opportuiity'[,)  was  conducted  in  the  mid- 
1960s— researchers  have  tried  to  identify 
inputs  that  are  reliably  associated  with  stu- 
dent achievement  and  school  performance. 
The  bottom  line  is,  they  have  not  found 
any."     J 

Standibg  alone,  this  body  of  research 
might  n^t  present  any  political  difficulties. 
But  it  ddes  not  stand  alone.  To  the  contrary. 
Research  In  other  areas  led  University  of 
Massachusetts  sociologist  Peter  H.  Rossi  to 
announce  his  Iron  Law:  "If  there  is  any  em- 
pirical ijiw  that  is  emerging  Crom  the  past 
decade  of  widespread  evaluation  research  ac- 
tivities, it  is  that  the  expected  value  for  any 
measured  effect  of  a  social  program  is  zero." 

Writer^  in  The  Public  Interest,  for  exam- 
ple, bad  begun  to  suspect  this;  their  doing  so 
made  thjem  objects  of  suspicion  In  turn.  A 
sometimes  savage  critique  arose.  Every  find- 


ing of  fact  #as  scrutinized  for  intention.  In 
the  end  a  neoconservative  school  emerged, 
convinced  Qhat  liberalism  had  become  a 
closed  doctrine.  And  yet  the  political  system 
as  a  whole  k^emalned  open  enough  to  Cole- 
man's Inslgnts.  It  was  not  impossible  to 
argue  that  if  we  did  not  know  enough  about 
how  to  get  inputs  to  yield  a  desired  outcome, 
we  simply  heeded  to  learn  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  ithe  attempt  to  learn  more  was 
scarcely  rewp-ding. 

In  1970.  as  {Counselor  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  I  drafted,  with  the  inspired  help  of 
Finn  and  otJhers,  a  Special  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  i Education  Reform,  a  statement 
drawn  almo*  entirely  from  Coleman  and  the 
seminar  that  followed.  There  were  two  pro- 
posals worthy  of  notice.  First  was  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Nt  Xional  Institute  of  Education  to 
continue  the  Coleman  quest. 

"There  is  snly  one  Important  question  to 
be  asked  ab<  ut  education:  What  do  the  chil- 
dren learn? 

"Unfortuni  itely,  it  is  simply  not  possible 
to  make  any  confident  deduction  from 
school  cbara  :teristics  as  to  what  will  be  hap- 
pening ...  in  any  particular  school.  Fine 
new  buildings  alone  do  not  predict  high 
achievement.  Pupil-teacher  ratios  may  not 
make  as  much  difference  as  we  used  to 
think.  Expensive  equipment  may  not  make 
ks  much  diiference  as  its  salesman  would 
have  us  belie  ve. 

"And  yet  we  know  that  something  does 
make  a  dlffe  'ence. 

"The  outcome  of  schooling— what  children 
learn— is  prefoundly  different  for  different 
groups  of  children  and  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  we  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand just  wpat  it  Is  in  one  school  or  school 
system  than  produces  a  different  outcome 
from  another,  one  conclusion  is  inescapable: 
We  do  not  yet  have  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  Aiijerlca. 

"The  purpbse  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  would  be  to  begin  the  serious,  sys- 
tematic seanch  for  new  knowledge  needed  to 
make  educational  opportunity  truly  equal." 

With  the  {notable  assistance  of  the  late 
Edith  Starr^tt  Green.  Representative  from 
Oregon,  and  tJohn  Brademas.  then  Represent- 
ative from  Indiana,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  wM  In  fact  created,  and  located  In 
the  Departnjent  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Regrettably,  it  was  a  waste  of 
money  and,  tadeed.  of  presidential  assets.  No 
one  wanted  to  hear  from  Richard  M.  Nixon 
that  "the  ec^cational  effectiveness  of  many 
special  combensatory  programs[,]  ...  de- 
spite somei  dramatic  and  encouraging 
exceptions[.] .  .  .  [is]  not  yet  measurably  im- 
proving the  success  of  poor  children  in 
school."  Thik  was  dismissed  because  it  was 
somehow  ta|ken  to  mean  that  President 
Nixon  opposAl  Head  Start. 

The  education  message,  which  was  stuffed 
with  proposals  for  increased  funding  of  one 
established  arogram  or  another,  also  called 
for  a  Presldiitial  Commission  on  School  Fi- 
nance to  adoress  a  familiar  range  of  Issues. 
In  one  resp^t.  however.  It  was  unique.  It 
clearly  was  |>artial  to  some  form  of  support 
for  Catholic  ichools.  These  were  described  as 
"non-sectariin.  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish 
and  other"  but  to  my  thinking  it  was  the 
Catholic  sch6ols  that  mattered  most,  for  the 
two  simple  neasons  that  there  were  more  of 
them  and  tiat  so  many  were  located  in 
Inner-clty  ne  Ighborhoods. 

It  did  not  require  any  great  immersion  In 
the  Coleman  data  to  sense  that  whatever-it- 
was-that-woi  ked  for  "disadvantaged"  chil- 
dren was  mo  It  likely  to  be  found  in  denomi- 
national sch(  K>ls  and  that  whatever-that-was 
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mlgrht  i>rove  traosferable,  so  Ion?  as  the 
models  remained  In  place.  In  the  1960s.  Cole- 
man, in  association  with  Thomas  Hoffer  and 
Andrew  M.  Greeley,  would  publish  research 
on  Catholic  education  of  great  Interest.  The 
new  familiar  themes  of  family  and  commu- 
nity emerg-ed  to  account  for  the  better  per- 
formance, notably  in  inner  cities,  of  paro- 
chial schools.  The  breakdown  of  "functional 
communities"  had  followed  the  breakdown 
of  family  .<  Public  schools  somehow  could  not 
connect  with  children  in  the  way  that  paro- 
chial schools  somehow  could. 

But  by  this  point  the  political  parties  had 
taken  sides.  In  the  1970s  a  tuition  tax  credit 
for  private  schools  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  might  have  passed  the  Sen- 
ate save  for  fierce  opposition  from  Demo- 
cratic President  Jimmy  Carter.  His  succes- 
sor. Republican  Ronald  Reagan,  just  as  em- 
phatically supported  tuition  tax  credits:  but 
they  were  not  enacted,  given  the  now  settled 
opposition  of  Democrats.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  1990s  the  case  for  a  more  pluralist 
educational  system  was  being  advanced  with 
considerable  vigor.' 

UNREAUSTIC  GOALS 

At  the  same  time,  a  general  pattern  of 
avoidance  in  Washington  led  to  such  mind- 
less exercises  as  the  education  goals  set  out 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  address  of  1990.  The 
mode  of  analysis  could  be  traced  to  Coleman; 
but  the  rigor  was  absent  altogether. 

This  thought  should  be  pressed,  not  least 
by  the  research  community.  President 
Bush's  goals  were  not  merely  proclaimed. 
They  were  in  a  legitimate  sense  negotiated 
with  the  governors  of  the  states.  He  and  the 
governors  met  to  discuss  the  subjects-one  of 
three  such  gatherings  in  our  history — in  the 
Fall  of  1989.  The  press  office  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association  was  near  to  breath- 
less on  the  outcome.  A  press  release  de- 
scribed the  agreement  to  establish  national 
education  performance  goals  as  "an  historic 
first." 

The  following  February,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  specifically  endorsed  the 
goals  set  forth  In  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. Through  its  emphasis  on  outputs,  the 
Coleman  Report  had  changed  the  terms  in 
which  political  executives  addressed  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  What  it  did  not  do.  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  done,  was  to 
Invest  these  terms  with  an  appropriate  sense 
of  accountability.  For  on  no  account  could 
the  President's  goals— the  quantified,  spe- 
cific goals — reasonably  be  deemed  capable  of 
achievement. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
presidential  goals  were  essentially  non- 
quantitative,  such  that  we  will  never  know 


'Consider  the  evidence  provided  by  Marian  Wright 
Edelman  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  In  her  1990 
commencement  address  at  Howard  University; 
"Every  79  seconds,  an  unmarried  Black  woman  has 
a  baby.  Over  62  percent  of  Black  babies  are  being 
bom  to  unmarried  women,  which  almost  guarantees 
the  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  next  generation 
of  Black  children.  Every  3  minutes  and  38  seconds,  a 
Black  teenager  has  a  baby.  .  .  .  Five  out  of  six 
young  Black  female-headed  families  are  poor  "  Note 
also  that  '  [e]very  30  seconds  of  the  school  day.  a 
Black  child  drops  out." 

'See  James  S.  Coleman.  Thomas  Hoffer,  Sally  KU- 
gore.  and  Samuel  S.  Peng.  "Public  and  Private 
Schools."  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
1982;  Thomas  Hoffer.  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  and  James 
S.  Coleman.  "Achievement  Growth  In  Public  and 
Catholic  Schools."  Sociology  of  Education.  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Association.  Volume  58.  Number  2. 
April  1985;  and  James  S  Coleman  and  Thomas 
Hoffer.  "Public  and  Private  Schools:  The  Impact  of 
Communities"  (Basic  Books.  1987)  See  also  John  E. 
Chubb  and  Terry  M.  Moe.  Politics.  Markets  and 
America's  Schools"  (Brookings  Institution.  1980) 


for  sure  whether  we  have  achieved  them.  By 
the  year  2000  "every  child  must  start  school 
ready  to  learn".  Most  of  us  would  grant  that 
readiness  to  learn  is  an  elusive  concept,  al- 
though we  are  often  surprised  by  what  we 
learn  to  measure.  Similarly,  it  is  hard  to  be 
sure  just  what  the  President  meant  when  he 
said  that  "every  adult  must  be  a  skilled,  lit- 
erate worker  and  citizen."  We  get  the  Idea, 
of  course.  But  measuring  the  outcome  would 
seem  to  present  difficulties.  Just  what  do  we 
mean  by  "skilled"  or  "literate"?  But  then 
again,  we  might  very  well  find  a  measure  of 
such  qualities.  When  an  employer  advertises 
for  a  "skilled  mechanic"  those  concerned 
seem  to  know  what  Is  involved.  Why  not, 
then,  a  "skilled  citizen"? 

Let  us  concentrate,  however,  on  those  two 
specific,  numerical  goals:  that  American  stu- 
dents attain  a  90-percent  graduation  rate  and 
be  first  in  the  world  by  the  year  2000  In  math 
and  science  achievement.  In  preparing  this 
essay.  I  wrote  to  half  a  dozen  people  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Harvard  faculty  seminar 
on  the  Coleman  Report  In  the  19608  to  ask 
what  they  thought  were  the  prospects  of 
achieving  these  goals  by  the  year  2000.  Two 
respondents  replied  that  the  goals  were 
"completely  unreachable"  and  "unrealistic": 
another  said  that  it  was  "barely  conceiv- 
able" that  we  would  meet  the  graduation 
goal,  and  a  fourth  held  out  "little  hope  of 
even  beginning  on  the  path  to  the  goals." 

The  final  two  respondents  were  somewhat 
more  sanguine.  One  agreed  that  the  two 
goals  "are  .  .  .  very  hard  to  attain."  but  he 
"would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  (that  achiev- 
ing them  Is)  Impossible":  while  "skeptical." 
the  final  respondent  was  "impressed  by  the 
vigor"  with  which  the  governors  were 
"attackdngj  this  education  issue." 

I  would  note  that  the  last  two  responses 
came  from  people  who  have  been  practition- 
ers as  well  as  researchers,  and  thus  are  not 
disposed  to  let  hopes  die  too  easily.  I  would 
note  also  that  two  respondents  were  more 
sanguine  about  graduation  rates,  and  one 
suggested  that  to  be  "first  in  the  world  In 
science  and  mathematics"  might  be  an 
amorphous  goal — ^would  it  be  enough  to  have 
the  most  Noble  laureates? — as  against  the 
general  understanding  that  the  President 
was  talking  about  test  scores  on  various 
international  comparisons.  Accordingly.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  I  am  the  one  hold- 
ing that  the  President's  goals  are  unattain- 
able. I  assume  the  most  social  scientists  in 
the  field  would  agree:  but  then  agreement  is 
never  universal,  nor  ought  it  to  be. 

In  any  event,  our  subject  is  not  the  goals, 
but  the  relation  of  social  science  to  politics 
in  this  field.  As  regards  the  goals  them- 
selves, my  views  derive  from  two  sets  of  ob- 
servations. Neither  is  conclusive,  but  then 
we  won't  have  to  wait  long  to  see  if  the  goals 
are  met. 

A  first  set  of  observations  is  that  in  recent 
years  we  seem  to  have  been  moving  away 
from  these  goals  rather  than  toward  them. 
The  big  change  in  high  school  graduation 
rates  came  in  the  half-century  from  1910  to 
1960.  Graduation  was  rare  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period  (8.8  percent  of  seventeen-year- 
olds  achieved  it),  and  common  at  the  close 
(68.5  percent).  By  1964  the  graduation  rate 
had  reached  76.7  percent,  and  In  1970.  76.9  per- 
cent. Then  it  slumped  considerably  to  a  1980 
low  of  71.4  percent,  from  which  it  has  since 
risen  to  74.0  percent  in  1989.  (Incidentally, 
don't  trust  any  of  these  decimal  points.  They 
give  the  illusion  of  accuracy  much  too  com- 
mon In  government  statistics.)  We  seem  to 
be  doing  a  little  better,  but  not  as  well  as  we 
did  a  quarter-century  ago.  The  1980s  did  show 


an  improvement,  but  by  no  more  than  2.6 
percent.  Double  that  for  the  1990s  and  by  the 
year  2000  we  will  have  reached  79.2  percent, 
not  far  above  the  level  of  1970. 

So  far  as  rank  order  is  concerned,  edu- 
cational outcomes  in  the  late  19808  look  very 
much  like  those  of  the  early  19608  that  were 
recorded  In  "One-Third  of  a  Nation."  In  1962 
Minnesota  ranked  first  in  AFQT  scores 
(which  is  to  say  it  had  the  lowest  failure 
rate).  In  1988  Minnesota  had  the  highest 
graduation  rate.  New  York  was  forty-sixth  In 
the  1962  AFQT  rankings,  and  forty-sixth  In 
the  1988  graduation  rankings,  a  quarter-cen- 
tury later.'  In  truth,  the  graduation  rate  in 
New  York  State  has  been  declining  steadily 
since  the  1960s.  (It  was  at  73.5  percent  for  the 
class  that  entered  In  the  fall  of  1965,  but  it 
declined  to  66.3  percent  for  the  class  that 
graduated  in  Jime  1988. )  As  for  funds,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  re- 
ports that  for  1989-1990.  New  York,  at  S7.153. 
had  the  third  highest  per-pupil  expenditure 
in  the  nation,  following  only  Alaska  (whose 
J7.411  figure  is  inflated  by  the  high  cost  of 
living  there)  and  New  Jersey  (S7.312).  New 
York  was  well  above  the  national  average  of 
S4.448.  By  contrast,  California— the  largest 
state — was  slightly  below  that  average  with 
a  per-pupil  expenditure  of  S4.392.  As  for  those 
pesky  1988  graduation  rates,  while  New  York 
was  forty-sixth  in  the  nation,  neighboring 
New  Jersey  ranked  fifteenth. 

Now  to  the  President's  goal  of  moving 
America  up  to  first  in  the  world  in  science 
and  math  scores  by  the  year  2000.  "The  Budg- 
et of  the  United  States  Government.  Fiscal 
Year  1991"  has  a  bar  chart  that  shows  us 
ninth-grade  science  scores  as  evaluated  by 
the  International  Association  for  the  Eval- 
uation Achievement.  The  chart  is  entitled 
"Grade  9  Science  Achievement  in  the  U.S. 
Lags  Behind  Other  Industrialized  Coun- 
tries." In  this  ranking.  Hungary  is  first,  fol- 
lowed by  Japan.  Canada.  Finland.  Sweden, 
England,  and.  finally,  the  United  States. 
These  rankings  seem  to  bounce  around  a  bit. 
High  school  seniors  in  Hong  Kong  and  Singa- 
pore regularly  come  out  first  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  bioloery.  E^land  often  ranks 
second.  The  United  States  rarely  makes  the 
first  ten. 

Most  striking  is  the  case  of  Hungary.  Nine- 
teenth-century Hungary  developed  a  high 
scientific  culture.  Much  of  modem  physics 
came  out  of  the  University  of  Budapest  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  (Much  of  the 
Manhattan  Project  was  the  work  of  native 
Hungarians  who  had  fled  Europe.)  But  the 
twentieth  century  was  not  kind  to  Hungary. 
War.  revolution,  and  tyranny  followed  in 
seemingly  inexorable  succession.  Hungary  is 
just  now  emerging  from  a  half-century  of 
fascism  followed  by  communism.  Just  about 
anything  you  could  do  to  a  people  has  been 
done  to  Hungarians.  But  nothing  has  been 
able  to  prevent  Hungarian  schoolchildren 
from  learning  physics.  By  contrast,  is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  American  school- 
children will  reverse  their  long-established 


■Please  note  that  I  do  not  claim  that  the  high 
school  graduation  rate  Is  a  surrogate  for  whatever  It 
is  that  Is  tested  by  the  AFQT.  Vet  there  Is  some  evi- 
dence that  it  Is  such  a  surrogate.  In  December  1989 
a  study  sponsored  by  thf  OfHce  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  noted  that  "(djecades  of  study  re- 
sults have  demonstrated  that  those  without  a  high 
school  diploma  are  twice  as  likely  as  high  school 
graduates  to  leave  the  military  before  completing  a 
full  term  of  service  "  See  Janice  H  Laurence.  Peter 
F.  Ramsberger.  and  Monica  A.  Gribben.  Effects  of 
Military  Experience  on  the  Post  Service  Lives  of 
Low-Aptitude  Recruits;  Project  100.000  and  the 
.\SVAB  Misnormlng.  '  Human  Resources  Research 
Organization,  p.  2. 
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performance  patterns  in  these  measures  in 
the  space  of  a  decade? 

The  presidential  goals  set  out  in  1990  for 
the  year  2000  would  have  been  more  defen- 
sible were  if  not  for  the  fact  that  in  1964  the 
preceding-  president  had  set  out  substantially 
the  same  goals  for  1990.  In  particular,  the 
goal  of  a  90-percent  graduation  rate  seems  to 
have  gotten  stuck  in  the  memory  bank  of 
the  White  House  word  processors:  in  1964 
President  Reagan  called  for  reducing  the 
dropout  rate  "to  10  percent  or  less"  before 
the  end  of  the  1960s. 

It  is  safe.  I  would  think,  to  regard  the 
dropout  rate  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  gradua- 
tion rate.  Surely  the  two  goals  are  approxi- 
mately the  same.''  The  Reagan  goal  was  not 
met;  it  was  not  even  approximately  met. 

There  was  another  goal  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  1964:  "Before  this  decade  is 
out,  we  should  regain  at  least  half  of  what 
we  lost  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  on  scho- 
lastic aptitude  tests."  Let  us  examine  this 
proposition.  Between  1984  and  1969  the  mean 
SAT  verbal  score  for  college-bound  seniors 
did  increase — by  two  points,  from  426  to  428. 
That  is  after  having  dropped  forty  points 
fhsm  the  peak  reached  in  1967.  The  closure 
was  nowhere  near  the  half-way  point. 

My  second  set  of  observations  has  to  do 
with  how  little  the  education  innovations  of 
the  past  quarter-century  seem  to  have 
changed  some  measures  of  educational 
achievement. 

Yet  to  leave  the  matter  there  would  miss 
the  point,  for  Coleman  did  more  than  put  in 
place  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  edu- 
cation. He  also  put  In  place  a  potentially 
inwerful  mode  of  accountability.  His  out- 
puts, measured  by  specialists,  can  still  be 
grasped  by  the  general  public.  If,  as  forecast 
here,  the  year  2000  arrives  and  the  United 
States  is  nowhere  near  meeting  the  edu- 
cation goals  set  out  in  1990,  the  potential 
will  nonetheless  exit  for  serious  debate  as  to 
why  what  was  basically  a  political  plan  went 
wrong.  We  might  even  consider  how  It  might 
have  turned  out  better. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  with  great  sense  of  impor- 
tance, could  from  the  Senate  floor,  call 
the  attention  of  the  man  who  will  be 
our  new  Secretary  of  Education  to  sec- 
tion 127  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  provides  for  employer-provided 
educational  assistance. 

Every  year,  or  just  about,  of  the  15 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  this 
measure  has  come  before  us  and  in  the 
very  last  minute  has  been  saved.  It  has 
to  be  saved  yet  again.  The  Society  for 
Human  Resource  Management  has  been 
organized,  urging  it  upon  us. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  directly  re- 
lated eCfort  in  the  Tax  Code  to  combine 
education  with  increased  productivity 
and  achievement  and  earnings,  and  if  I 
may  say.  taxes  paid  on  earnings:  Em- 
ployers sending  factory  workers,  office 
workers,    persons   from    the   assembly 
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'  What  neither  rate  uke«  Into  accoant  Is  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  eventually  receive  a  General  Edu- 
cation Development  (OEDi  diploma.  According  to 
the  Manball  S.  Smith.  Including  these  "graduates" 
la  the  graduation  rate  would  Increase  the  1969  rate 
from  74  percent  to  78  percent.  There  has.  however. 
been  a  marked  reduction  In  the  number  of  people  re- 
oelTlnc  GEOa.  In  1989.  13.4  percent  fewer  GED  diplo- 
mas were  awarded  than  In  1988.  despite  a  decline  In 
the  KTBduatlon  rate.  See  American  Cooncll  on  Edo- 
catlOD.  -The  lias  Statistical  Report"  (GED  Testing 
Benice.  IIBO). 


lines  in  Rochester,  NY,  to  the  large  ac- 
countin  z  firms  of  New  York  City— I  can 
speak  tb  both  matters — to  get  further 
educatit)n.  Some  go  to  complete  grade 
school,  I  some  high  school,  some  grad- 
uate eiucation  in  engineering,  ac- 
counting, economics,  and  at  the  em- 
ployer's expense  in  order  to  raise  the 
capacit  es  and  productivity  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

How  (  ould  we  not  see  the  advantage 
in  this?  I  would  hope  Secretary  Alexan- 
der wil  weigh  in  with  the  Office  of 
Manage  nent  and  Budget  and  say  this 
is  a  g09d  idea.  This  program  ought  to 
be  encquraged  and  ought  to  be  made 
permanent. 

I  see  pther  Senators  on  their  feet.  I 
do  not  Wish  to  delay  their  remarks,  and 
I  respe^fully  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  I  LATCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fro  Ti  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  30CHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  t  he  distingruished  Senator  from 
Utah  fo  •  yielding  time  to  me. 

It  is  u  great  pleasure  for  me  to  sup- 
port thi  I  nomination  of  Lamar  Alexan- 
der to  t  e  Secretary  of  Education.  He  is 
a  good  friend  and  widely  respected 
leader  i  i  education  and  government. 

It  is  1  ?ell  known  that  as  Governor  of 
Tennesi  ee,  Lamar  Alexander  was  very 
success:  ul  in  improving  the  education 
prograr  ts  and  policies  of  that  State.  He 
pushed  the  Tennessee  legislature  to  in- 
stitute reforms  that  have  become  na- 
tional I  lodels. 

Very  recently,  he  has  gained  experi- 
ence as  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tennesi  ee  that  will  be  of  practical  ben- 
efit to  viis  Senate  as  we  work  to  try  to 
improv^  student  opportunities  and  per- 
formance, as  we  reauthorize  the  Higher 
Education  Act  this  year. 

I  am  [convinced  that  Governor  Alex- 
ander will  bring  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
to  achieving  excellence  in  education 
nationv  Ide.  I  think  his  enthusiasm  and 
his  ides  b  will  be  refreshing,  and  his  in- 
telligeE  t  leadership  will  make  a  big  dlf- 
ference4  Students,  teachers,  and  admin- 
istratorb  will  benefit  from  his  service 
as  Secretary  of  Education. 

This  administration,  I  am  convinced, 
means  business  when  it  says  that  ex- 
cellence in  our  schools  is  a  national 
imperative.  I  think  we  will  have  in 
Lamar  |  Alexander  a  strong  and  dy- 
namic, competent  leader  to  help  us 
achievej success  in  reaching  that  goal. 

I  thaqk  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  vrish? 

Mr.  RDBB.  About  1  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fropm  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOBB.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massac  lusetts. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  brief  word  on 
behalf  of  a  friend  of  over  10  years, 
Lamar  Alexander,  as  the  nominee  and 
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about-to-be  Secretary  of  Eklucation.  I 
think  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  job. 
He  is  a  remerkably  talented  and  highly 
respected  Deader  in  both  government 
and  education. 

I  have  ha  I  occasion  to  work  with  him 
in  both  fields  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  anl  like  many  of  us  who  had 
the  privlleire  of  serving  with  him  as 
Governor,  \  'e  think  he  is  the  right  per- 
son at  this  particular  time  in  history 
to  meet  th:  s  challenge,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

I  thank  riy  colleagues  for  giving  me 
this  momei  t. 

Mr.  KENl  [EDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remain  ier  of  my  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  I.  tab. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minresota  [Mr.  Durenbekger], 
and  when  qe  is  finished,  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  as  much  time 
as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Ml-.  President, 
I  have  had  khe  great  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Lamar]  Alexander  for  many  years 
now  and  hive  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  ihim  on  several  occasions.  I 
can  say  uiiequivocally  that  we  could 
not  have  a  petter  candidate  before  us  if 
we  want  to  turn  our  educational  sys- 
tem around  in  this  country. 

I  think  tjie  thing  that  has  impressed 
me  most  about  Lamar  Alexander  is  his 
strong  senae  of  character,  that  he  is  a 
get-things-ione  type  of  guy.  He  is  able 
to  move  policies  and  ideas  with  a  firm, 
straightforward,  approach.  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  we  truly  want  to  do 
something  I  about  education  in  this 
country,  tliat  is  what  it  is  going  to 
take. 

But  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  President, 
the  Lamar  Alexander  I  know  has  not 
only  showi  a  great  ability  to  get 
things  doni!,  but  he  has  also  shown  a 
great  hums  d  compassion  in  doing  it. 

His  qual  fications  for  the  job  are 
without  repute.  It  was  Lamar  Alexan- 
der who  brought  education  to  the  fore- 
front of  th*  National  Governor's  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Nation.  As  chairman  of 
the  education  panel,  he  issued  a  report 
in  1986  entitled  "Time  for  Results," 
which  outl:  ned  a  set  of  proposals  that 
established  the  Governors  as  the  lead- 
ers in  impioving  schools  in  this  coun- 
try and  s(!t  the  foundation  for  the 
President-Qovernor's  National  Goals. 

Also  durihg  his  time  as  Governor,  he 
pushed  thi'ough  the  Comprehensive 
Education  Act  which  Increased  edu- 
cation func  ing  in  Tennessee  by  50  per- 
cent. He  in  stituted  the  Better  Schools 
Program  wtiich  provided  merit  pay  to 
teachers,  expanded  klndergarden  pro- 
grams, the  use  of  computers  in  the 
classroom,  and  math  and  science  pro- 
grams. 
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Lamar  Alexander  is  probably  best 
known  for  being  at  the  forefront  of 
choice  in  education  and  the  school  re- 
structuring movement.  He  has  been  an 
innovator  of  ideas  and  has  brought  new 
credibility  to  the  choice  movement. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  Cabinet 
position,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
needs  a  true  understanding  of  appro- 
priate intergovernmental  relationships 
between  State,  local  and  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  Education  Secretary 
needs  to  know  when  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role,  when  to  loosen  the  reigns  and 
let  the  States  lead,  and  when  and  how 
to  step  in  to  ensure  equity  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans.  I  believe 
Lamar  Alexander's  experience  as  Gov- 
ernor and  as  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  his  earlier 
work  he  and  I  did  on  National  Advisory 
Commissions  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations has  given  him  a  unique  under- 
standing of  this  relationship  that  will 
guide  him  in  his  tenure  as  Secretary. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  over 
the  past  month  about  Lamar  Alexan- 
der's financial  dealings.  His  flnances 
have  been  thoroughly  reviewed  and  in- 
vestigated, and  I  believe  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate responsibility  of  Congress.  A 
public  official,  must  be  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  uphold  the  public  standard  of 
ethics.  I  am  pleased,  however,  that 
after  review,  there  is  no  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial wrong-doings  by  Lamar  Alex- 
ander and  that  we  can  move  forward 
with  his  nomination. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  this  coun- 
try where  we  can  no  longer  wait,  where 
we  must  move  from  talking  about  and 
discussing  what  needs  to  be  done  to  im- 
proving education  in  this  country  and 
getting  out  there  and  doing  it.  Lamar 
Alexander  is  the  leader  for  that  job. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone].  If  he  needs  more 
time  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  it  to  him. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  for  yielding  me 
time.  I  have  enjoyed  working  on  the 
committee  with  him,  and  have  come  to 
know  him  as  a  good  friend. 

James  Agee  said,  '"Every  time  a  child 
is  bore,  the  potentiality  of  the  human 
race  is  bom  again." 

I  believe  in  those  words. 

I  have  tried  to  live  my  life  in  accord 
with  those  words.  I  am  a  teacher,  heart 
and  soul. 

I  came  to  Washington  because  I  be- 
lieve in  the  potentiality  of  the  human 
race — and  I  believe  that  we  must  vigi- 
lantly devote  ourselves  to  insuring 
that  each  and  every  child  has  the 
chance  to  realize  that  potential. 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  indict- 
ment of  the  1980's  will  be  that  we  aban- 
doned our  children;  that  we  did  not  in- 
vest in  our  children;  that  we  failed  to 


educate  our  children— In  short,  that  we 
failed  to  unleash  their  potential. 

We  cannot  let  the  1990'8  pass  in  the 
same  sorry  way. 

We  need  leaders  who  will  dedicate 
themselves,  fully,  wholeheartedly,  to 
be  fierce  advocates  and  fervent  vision- 
aries for  all  children. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  must  be 
one  of  those  leaders.  We  need  a  strong 
advocate  because  we  cannot  let  stand 
imchallenged  the  administration's 
record  on  education.  The  Federal  role 
in  education  is  miniscule.  Only  1.7  per- 
cent of  Federal  spending  is  dedicated 
to  education.  That  is  down  from  2.5 
percent  a  decade  ago.  Where  is  the 
voice  of  protest?  Where  is  the  advo- 
cate? And  where  is  the  visionary? 

The  administration  proposes  for  the 
coming  year  an  education  budget 
which  in  reality  barely  keeps  pace  with 
inflation.  Worse  yet,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  increased  spending  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  targeted  goes  to 
"choice  programs."  What  does  choice 
mean?  It  means  that  limited  Federal 
resources  would  be  used  to  pay  for 
some  children  to  attend  private 
schools.  It  means  that  our  schools  will 
become  further  fragmented  along  so- 
cioeconomic lines,  along  racial  and 
ethnic  lines.  The  poor  schools  will  grow 
poorer  and  the  rich  schools  will  grow 
richer  and  the  poor  children  will  grow 
poorer  still.  Where  is  the  voice  of  pro- 
test? Where  is  the  advocate?  And  where 
is  the  visionary? 

Our  smallest  children,  the  most  vul- 
nerable are  cut  out  of  the  system  from 
the  very  beginning.  Despite  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  effectiveness  of  Head 
Start,  about  80  percent  of  the  children 
that  are  eligible  for  Head  Start  and 
about  half  of  the  children  who  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  through 
WIC  are  not  able  to  participate  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds.  Where  is  the  voice 
of  protest?  Where  is  the  advocate?  And 
where  is  the  visionary? 

At  the  other  end  of  the  system,  the 
administration  restricts  even  further 
the  availability  of  grants  for  higher 
education.  Where  is  the  voice  of  pro- 
test? Where  is  the  advocate?  And  where 
is  the  visionary?  Where  is  the  voice  for 
small  children? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  listen  for  a  voice 
which  recognizes  that  we  need  to  com- 
mit our  abundant  resources  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  their  education.  I  will  not 
accept  the  contention  that  the  money 
is  not  available.  We  can  find  the  fund- 
ing. We  find  resources  for  other  emer- 
gencies, and  there  is  no  matter  that  is 
more  important  for  our  Nation  than  for 
us  to  invest  in  the  skills  and  the  health 
and  the  intellect  and  the  character  of 
our  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  listen  for  this 
voice  for  our  children.  I  want  this  voice 
to  ring  out.  I  will  listen  to  this  voice 
from  Mr.  Alexander.  I  am  pleased  that 
he  will  be  in  this  leadership  position, 
but,  as  a  Senator,  I  will  be  diligent  and 


I  will  continue  to  fight  for  this  com- 
mitment to  education.  I  will  work  with 
Mr.  Alexander,  but  over  and  over  and 
over  again  I  will  demand  this  voice  for 
the  children. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  add  my  support 
today  for  the  confirmation  of  Lamar 
Alexander  as  our  new  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

I  have  known  Lamar  for  many  years. 
I  know  of  his  competence;  his  personal 
dedication  to  the  objective  of  excel- 
lence in  education;  and  his  total  com- 
mitment to  his  new  position.  He  will 
guide  the  process  of  change.  As  in  the 
words  of  the  philosopher  George 
Lichtenberg,  "I  do  not  know  whether, 
if  things  change,  they  will  get  better. 
But  what  I  do  know  is  this:  if  things 
are  to  get  better,  then  they  must 
change."  Lamar  is  the  person  the 
President  and  all  of  us  can  count  on  to 
effect  the  important  changes  we  need. 

In  the  days  and  months  ahead,  we  in 
this  body  recognize  the  challenges,  and 
occasionally  the  sacrifices,  that  must 
be  made  to  ensure  that  this  country 
addresses  and  implements  its  short- 
and  long-term  educational  priorities. 
An  educated  populace  is  rudimentary 
to  a  productive  society.  It  is  also  rudi- 
mentary to  the  quality  of  life  we  all 
hold  so  dear.  An  educated  populace 
means  not  only  providing  that  com- 
petitive edge  for  our  service,  manufac- 
turing and  business  communities— but 
it  also  means  that  our  children's  fu- 
tures will  be  better  and  more  fruitful 
than  our  own. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Lamar  Alexander's  confirma- 
tion. Under  his  able  leadership,  our 
education  agenda  will  be  one  of 
change — one  of  innovation,  creativity, 
and  soundness.  I  personally  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him,  and  I  know 
I  share  the  best  wishes  of  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  welcoming  him  as  our 
new  Secretary  of  Education. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  needs  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  come  over 
just  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  my 
good  friend  Lamar  Alexander.  I  was  de- 
lighted when  President  Bush  made  the 
appointment  of  Lamar  Alexander,  who 
is  somebody  that  I  have  known  for  a 
long  time.  My  wife  Wren  and  I  have 
spent  many  long  and  very  enjoyable 
days  with  Lamar  and  Honey.  One  of  the 
great  experiences  one  can  have.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  go  on  a  river  trip  in  the 
West.  The  Alexanders  and  the  Wirths 
joined  each  other  almost  a  decade  ago 
and  spent  6  or  8  days  in  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. I  will  never  forget  Lamar  going 
through  his  first  rapids,  going  through 
Crystal.  I  do  not  believe  Lamar  had 
been  on  a  western  river  before.  The 
man  running  the  raft  he  was  in  lost  an 
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oar.  Lamar  was  not  at  all  daunted  by 
the  fact  that  the  world  was  crashing  in 
on  him.  He  reached  over,  put  the  oar 
back  in  the  oarlock,  they  got  through 
safely,  did  not  dump  as  many  of  us 
thought,  of  course,  they  were  going  to 
do.  They  negotiated  their  way  through. 
Lamar  came  out  the  other  side  with  a 
smile,  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  said, 
"Let's  go  do  it  again." 

I  bring  that  up,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  think  the  challenge  that  Lamar 
Alexander  faces  in  the  Department  of 
Education  is  not  dissimilar  from  Crys- 
tal. Lamar  Alexander  has  an  enormous 
task  to  keep  the  oars  in  the  08a*lock 
and  to  keep  the  raft  heading  so  that  it 
does  not  tilt  over  and  dump  everybody 
in  the  water,  so  that  people  do  not 
drown.  We  are  preciously  close,  Mr. 
Fhresldent,  to  drowning.  The  crisis  in 
our  education  system  is  all  around  us. 
I  need  not  remind  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  who  has  been  one 
of  this  body's  strongest  advocates  for 
children,  for  education,  for  the  con- 
cerns of  early  childhood  in  particular. 

This  administration  and  this  Govern- 
ment has  a  major  responsibility  to 
take  the  lead.  The  country  is  asking 
them,  begging  them,  to  show  leader- 
ship, to  show  vision,  to  show  direction, 
and  to  make  a  commitment  to  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States  and 
to  make  a  commitment  to  this  coun- 
try's future.  The  opportunities  have 
been  there  for  a  decade.  We  have  been 
through  crisis  after  crisis.  We  have  had 
study  after  study.  I  will  never  forget 
the  opportunities  that  the  previous 
President  had — a  nation  at  risk.  There 
were  nine  studies  done  in  an  18-month 
period  of  time,  but  nothing  came  out  of 
it.  We  are  now  in  a  similar  kind  of  situ- 
ation with  a  similar  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues,  we 
all  know  the  cold  war  is  over.  Coming 
out  of  the  cold  war,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  on  our  future  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  with  a  different  set  of  com- 
mitments. The  President  now  coming 
out  of  this  glorious  victory  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  an  enormous  amount  of 
credit  in  the  bank.  91  percent  ratings 
or  85  percent  ratings  or  whatever  it  is. 
It  is  now  his  job  and  the  administra- 
tion's job  to  use  that  credit.  Politics  is 
getting  credit  and  then  using  it,  spend- 
ing it  on  that  in  which  you  believe. 

I  know  Lamar  Alexander  believes  in 
education.  Lamar  Alexander  has 
thought  about  it.  He  is  a  distinguished 
public  servant  in  every  way.  I  have 
enormous  respect  for  him.  He  is  headed 
right  down  the  rapids,  and  he  has  to 
have  help  from  the  White  House.  He 
has  to  have  support  firom  the  adminis- 
tration. I  think  he  wiU  certainly  have 
support  trora  most  of  us  up  here.  We 
have  to  have  that  kind  of  leadership. 
Mr.  President.  The  crisis  is  out  there 
and  has  been  described  over  and  over 
and  over  again:  One  child  in  five  eligi- 
ble for  Head  Start  is  enrolled.  That  is 
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Inadequate  is  such  a  soft 
t  is  a  scandal,  one  child  in  five, 
tens  of  thousands  of  children 
being  immunized;  the  WIC  Pro- 
mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
from  Minnesota;  our  respon- 
in  higher  education, 
appalled,  as  we  all  are.  by  what 
on  in  the  other  body  in  the  En- 
Commerce  oversight  conmiit- 
ablout  the  investigations  into  what 
on  at  Stanford  and  what  is 
jn  at  other  universities.  Under- 
that,  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
These  are  not  people  who  are 
in  any  way.  shape,  or  form, 
it   is   the   fact   that   this 
is  not  supporting  our  institu- 
3f   higher   education.    We   have 
crown  jewels,  these  wonder- 
infctitutions,    and    now    they    are 
an  the  vine.  We  are  not  giving 
he  money  for  research;  we  are 
g^ing  them  the  money  for  stu- 
we    are    not   giving   them   the 
for  support.  We  are  not  keeping 
professors  In  the  institu- 
te are  not  providing  the  librar- 
these   resources   which    have 
important  for  our  country's  fu- 
which  are  largely  our  respon- 
at  the  Federal  level.  They  are 
I  tarved  to  death.  That  is  what  we 
in  those  hearings  and  that  is 
have  to  address  ourselves  to. 

note,   Mr.   President.   If  we 
the  responsibilities  at  the  Fed- 
lefrel,  we  know  that  most  of  the  el- 
and  secondary   responsibil- 
left  to  the  States  under  the 
and  they  delegate  those 
communities.  But  we  have  a 
set  of  responsibilities.  At  the 
level,  we  have  the  responsibil- 
an  early  childhood  education, 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
Education  Act.  Science  train- 
l^gher    education,    and    teacher 
we  are  not  doing;  we  are  not 
out  our  part  of  the  respon- 
very  well. 

certainly  my  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
ttiat  this  administration  uses  the 
it  has,  recognizes  this  respon- 
grives    Lamar    Alexander    his 
ind  grives  Lamar  Alexander  the 
that  are  needed.  I  look  for- 
working  with  the  distinguished 
S4cretary.  I  know  he  will  be  con- 
I  am  delighted   that  he  and 
will  be  with  us  in  Washington.  I 
is  a  big.  big  job,  with  major  re- 
but to  them  and  to  the 
from  all  of  us.  congratulations, 
forward  to  working  with  them, 
'resident,  I  thank  you  for  being 
with  the  time.   I  yield  the 
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Mr.  hATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
unders  banding  that  Senator  Wirth  was 
lai  t  speaker.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
t  le  remainder  of  the  time  on  both 
unless  someone  tells  me  other- 
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Mr.  DOE  D.  Mr.  President,  Lamar  Al- 
exander his  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  public  service.  For  over  a  dec- 
ade, he  ha$  been  a  strong  advocate  and 
activist  for  education,  first  as  the  Grov- 
emor  of  Ti  mnessee  and  the  president  of 
the  National  Governors'  Association 
and  more  recently  as  the  president  of 
the  Unive  "sity  of  Tennessee.  For  this 
reason.  I  i  itend  to  support  his  nomina- 
tion to  b€  the  next  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  will  er  dorse  Mr.  Alexander's  nomi- 
nation wi  ;h  two  things  in  mind— the 
future  of  (  ur  Nation's  children  and  the 
commitment  to  provide  each  and  every 
American  Recess  to  quality  educational 
opportunitties. 

The  De]>artment  of  Education  has 
been  with(  lut  a  Secretary  for  the  last  4 
months  ai  d  direction  for  the  past  dec- 
ade. While  we  have  watched  the  condi- 
tion of  chj  Idren  and  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation erode  over  the  last  decade,  the 
Department  has  hidden  behind  the  veil 
of  rhetoric.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation haf  a  larger  role  to  play  in  es- 
tablishing Federal  priorities  and  work- 
ing with  tie  Congress  to  advance  poli- 
cies. The  President  and  the  National 
Governors  have  set  the  education 
goals— it  i !  time  for  the  administration 
to  come  lorth  with  the  proposals  to 
meet  thes<  goals. 

The  con  11  ti  on  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren and  schools  demands  action  and 
strong  Federal  leadership  now.  The 
facts  spea  c  for  themselves — one  out  of 
every  fouj'  children  lives  in  poverty. 
Poor  chill  Iren  are  three  times  more 
likely  to  irop  out  of  school  and  four 
times  more  likely  to  have  below  aver- 
age basic  skills.  Each  day,  over  1,500 
teenagers  drop  out  of  high  school  and 
each  day  jver  135,000  children  bring  a 
gun  to  sch  3ol. 

Accordii  g  to  a  recent  report  released 
by  the  Ainerican  college  testing  pro- 
gram, ovei  35  percent  of  students  living 
in  familiei  in  the  lowest  family  income 
quartile — 1  >elow  $20,000— never  finish 
high  schodl,  while  the  graduation  rate 
for  famili(!s  in  the  top  quartile — earn- 
ing more  than  $58,000 — is  over  93  per- 
cent. Mon  over,  members  of  families  in 
the  top  lamily  income  quartile  are 
nearly  twi  ze  as  likely  to  attend  college 
than  mem  )ers  of  families  in  the  lowest 
quartile. 

The  futu  re  of  this  Nation  rests  in  the 
hands  of  sach  generation  of  children. 
We  simpU  cannot  afford  to  accept 
these  disturbing  statistics.  A  quality 
education  and  education  opportunity 
should  be  available  to  all  Americans 
regardless  of  gender,  ethnicity,  or  fam- 
ily incomj.  The  Federal  Government 
and  in  this  case,  the  Department  of 
Eklucation  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
providing  children  and  youth  the  edu- 
cation, t'aining,  and  opportunities 
that  will  bum  these  statistics  around 
and  prepai  e  youth  to  be  able  and  active 
participan  ts  in  our  work  force  and  gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Government  has 
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an  obligation  to  help  level  the  playing 
field  for  all  youth.  The  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  act  and  I  hope  the  nomination 
of  Lamar  Alexander  reflects  the  admin- 
istration's commitment  to  do  so  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Lamar 
Alexander's  experience  and  conrmiit- 
ment  to  education  provide  him  with 
the  essential  tools  to  be  an  effective 
Secretary  of  Education.  I  expect  him  to 
be  an  active  Secretary  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  considers  the  confirmation 
of  Lamar  Alexander  as  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Governor  for  his  past  ef- 
forts at  improving  education  for  the 
children  in  his  home  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  record  speaks  to  the  energy 
he  has  brought  to  bear  on  this  crucial 
issue. 

On  the  national  level.  Governor  Alex- 
ander has  also  consistently  played  an 
important  role  in  shaping  education 
policy,  in  particular  the  establishment 
of  national  educational  goals  for  the 
year  2000.  Currently,  in  his  role  as 
chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  National  Summit  on  Mathematics 
Assessment,  he  continues  to  dem- 
onstrate his  concern  for  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  We  need  the  kind  of  leadership 
Governor  Alexander  will  bring  to  this 
important  position  of  Secretary  of 
Education,  and  I  look  forward  to  his 
assuming  this  role. 

I  should  also  note  that  I  do  have 
some  concern  regarding  some  of  Gov- 
ernor Alexander's  past  financial  inter- 
ests. However,  I  accept  his  assurances 
that  he  will  aidhere  to  a  high  standard 
as  Education  Secretary  in  order  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  his  new  position. 

The  job  of  Secretary  of  Education 
will  put  Governor  Alexander  in  a  role 
where  he  will  have  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  educators,  parents,  and  children 
in  the  United  States.  I  wish  Governor 
Alexander  well  in  his  new  position. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Lamar  Alexander  for  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  I  relish  the  arrival 
of  this  opportunity  to  laud  his  back- 
ground and  his  credentials,  and  envi- 
sion the  great  success  that  will  be 
achieved  under  his  leadership. 

I  have  known  this  man  and  this  lead- 
er for  a  long  time.  Our  relationship 
spans  back  to  the  early  days  of  his 
brainstorming  of  educational  initia- 
tives in  Tennessee.  He  is  known  as  a 
man  who  thinks  for  himself  and  is  driv- 
en by  a  vision  to  challenge,  discover, 
and  take  risks  to  achieve  his  goals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  America's  edu- 
cation system  is  stuck  in  the  quagmire 
of  Interesting  ideas  and  a  decade  when 
education  reform  has  been  in  vogue, 
but  the  bold  and  honest  leadership  that 


America  needs  to  get  out  of  this  rut 
will  be  entrusted  into  the  hands  of 
Lamar  Alexander,  who  has  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  and  character  to 
stand  up  to  the  challenge.  The  mission 
of  the  Department  of  Education  may  fi- 
nally be  fulfilled  by  Lamar  Alexander. 
Former  Secretary  of  Education 
Terrell  Bell's  renowned  accomplish- 
ment, "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  ignited  the 
education  reform  movement  in  the 
early  1980's  and  there  have  been  vol- 
umes written  as  a  result.  Many  have 
enumerated  the  problems  and  short- 
falls in  their  individual  comers,  sec- 
tors, interests,  but  now,  almost  2  years 
after  the  Governor's  Charlottesville 
summit  with  the  President,  we  miost 
move  forward  to  implement  the  stated 
and  other  national  goals  for  education 
that  we  all  share. 

Realizing  that  the  muscle  will  come 
&:om  the  individual  States,  the  thou- 
sands of  school  districts  and  the  myr- 
iad of  classrooms,  the  Federal  role  re- 
mains one  of  leadership,  enthusiasm, 
and  equity.  It  is  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  lead  and  to  serve,  not  to  man- 
age. This  is  clear  in  the  Constitution 
and  it  is  clearer  in  our  experience  for 
the  past  40  years.  But  ensuring  that  bu- 
reaucracy does  not  overpower  the  edu- 
cators themselves  is  in  no  way  a  li- 
cense for  the  Federal  Government  to 
abrogate  its  responsibility  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

Each  community  in  America  must 
take  pride  and  ownership  in  its  schools. 
The  business  conununity  is  willing  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  our  chil- 
dren, but  it  needs  priorities  and  vision 
that  can  stem  from  national  leader- 
ship. A  comprehensive  effort  by  the  dy- 
namic communities  that  typify  Amer- 
ica can  distill  into  an  educated  work 
force  and  global  competitiveness  in  a 
changing  world  economy.  We  need  uni- 
fying leadership.  That  is  the  challenge 
to  the  new  Secretary  of  Education. 

Lamar  Alexander,  clad  in  his  trade- 
mark black  and  red  flannel  shirt  has 
the  best  warmth  and  sincerity  the 
South  has  to  offer,  but  he  also  led  the 
corporate  initiative  in  Tennessee  to  de- 
velop better  trade  relationships  be- 
tween Tennessee  and  Japan.  He  is  a 
unique  balance.  He  has  demonstrated 
his  belief  in  young  people,  his  integ- 
rity, and  his  perseverance.  Governor 
Alexander,  bring  an  extra  flannel  shirt 
with  you  when  you  come  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  March 
13,  1991,  statement  on  this  matter,  de- 
livered before  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Conunittee.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  relevant  news  re- 
ports and  related  documents  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  of  Senator  Howard  M.  Metzen- 
BAUM  ON  the  Nomination  of  Lamar  Alex- 
ander TO  BE  Secretary  of  education. 
March  13. 1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  much  has  been 
made  in  Republican  circles  about  the  time  It 
has  taken  this  committee  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Lamar  Alexander  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  I've  been  chided  by 
some  for  alluding  to  the  issue  of  certain  fi- 
nancial transactions  at  the  confirmation 
hearing.  Committee  Democrats  have  been 
criticised  by  committee  Republicans  for  act- 
ing out  of  "imlltical  motives— to  try  to  em- 
barrass the  administration  on  education 
matters."  I  hope  that  these  views  are  not  ac- 
tually held  by  members  of  this  committee.  I 
hope  that  the  members  of  this  committee  ac- 
knowledge the  legitimacy  of  this  Inquiry.  If 
not  then  I  believe  we  face  a  fundamental  dis- 
agreement over  the  proper  role  of  this  com- 
mittee and  its  responsibilities  with  regard  to 
the  confirmation  process.  This  committee 
reviewed  Governor  Alexander's  financial 
transactions  not  for  political  motives,  nor  as 
a  matter  of  education  policy.  However,  this 
committee,  in  passing  on  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  has  an  obligation  to  fully  inquire 
into  the  nominee's  background,  both  in  pub- 
lic office  and  in  the  private  sector.  We  would 
have  been  derelict  in  our  duty  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  American  public  had  we  rushed 
this  nominee  through  the  process. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Nashville  Tennessean  have  all 
filed  stories  since  the  confirmation  hearing 
detailing  how  Governor  Alexander  went  from 
a  net  worth  of  S321.000  in  1964  to  between 
some  S2  to  S3  million  today.  Obviously,  it  is 
not  an  Indication  of  impropriety  simply  to 
have  made  money.  However,  the  committee 
had  a  responsibility  to  look  Into  matters  of 
the  Governor's  personal  finances  and  to  as- 
certain whether  his  amassing  of  personal 
wealth  was  in  any  way  improperly  connected 
to  his  positions  In  public  service. 

The  issues  of  education  policy  are  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  most  important  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  this  body.  The  urgent  need  to  con- 
firm a  Secretary  of  Eklucation  is  undisputed. 

Nevertheless,  the  several  circular  invest- 
ments and  transfers  within  Governor  Alex- 
ander's family — involving  considerable 
amounts  of  money — raised  concerns  that 
needed  to  be  allayed. 

The  committee  has  gone  over  the  nomi- 
nee's financial  disclosures,  asked  more  ques- 
tions, gone  over  the  new  information,  and 
asked  again  for  clarification.  E^ach  set  of 
queries  brought  forth  a  fountain  of  informa- 
tion from  Governor  Alexander.  He  has  an- 
swered all  inquiries  openly  and  swiftly.  Iron- 
ically, it  is  this  drawn  out  process  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  most  serious  questions. 
These  questions  stem  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  dialog  between  Governor  Alexander 
and  the  committee.  Why  has  it  been  nec- 
essary to  return  to  the  well  repeatedly?  And 
why  do  the  answers  so  often  give  cause  for 
more  questions  and  clarification?  Clearly, 
these  are  not  black  or  white  issues.  We  were 
working  in  grey  areas.  At  the  end  of  5  weeks 
of  seeking  assurance  about  some  of  Governor 
Alexander's  business  relationships,  I'm  still 
not  certain  I  understand  this  blurred  and 
complex  series  of  professional  positions  and 
business  transactions. 

For  example,  after  leaving  the  Governor's 
ofnce.  Governor  Alexander  was  paid  over 
SISO.OOO  for  a  1-year  position  at  a  Nashville 
Business  CoUegre.  That  job  appears  to  have 
been  created  for  him,  as  no  one  held  the  posi- 
tion before  or  after  him. 
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Another  transaction  involved  the  transfer, 
to  his  wife,  of  Whittle  Communication  stock 
options  for  which  his  cost  was  to  be  SIO.OOO— 
a  move  Governor  Alexander  explained  as  an 
attempt  to  avoid  potential  conflicts.  When 
Mrs.  Alexander  boug-ht  the  stock,  she  paid 
the  agreed  SIO.OOO  and  2  months  later  sold 
them  back  for  S330.000.  Governor  Alexander 
wrote  a  check  for  these  options  but  the 
check  was  never  cashed  nor  the  stock  certifi- 
cates issued  to  him.  When  he  transferred  the 
option  to  his  wife,  she  wrote  a  check  and 
that  check  was  never  cashed.  Finally  a  third 
check  was  rendered  in  the  week  Time  Warner 
Co.  announced  it  would  purchase  SO  percent 
of  Whittle  shares  for  J185  nUUion.  This  third 
check  firom  the  Alexanders  was  readily 
cashed.  The  New  York  Times  pointed  out  on 
March  6,  that  such  an  inter-family  transfer, 
while  in  the  Cabinet,  would  have  been  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  ethics  reflations. 

On  March  5,  6  weeks  after  the  nominee  had 
provided  the  committee  all  financial  infor- 
mation which  might  suggest  any  conflicts, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  a  1986 
transaction,  undisclosed  to  the  committee. 
where  Governor  Alexander  consolidated 
three  bank  loans  into  one  unsecured  loan— at 
prime  rate— a  month  after  appointing  the 
bank's  chairman  to  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee board  of  trustees.  As  most  Americans 
know,  borrowing  at  the  prime  rate  is  rarely 
an  option  offered  by  a  bank.  Less  than  a  year 
after  leaving  the  office  of  Governor,  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  went  on  the  board  of  that 
same  bank.  The  bank  also  paid  him  SllO.OOO 
In  consulting  fees  in  1  year.  Even  if  these 
transactions  followed  the  letter  of  Tennessee 
law,  there  is  the  appearance  of  conflict  and 
Governor  Alexander  should  have  revealed  all 
the  facts  in  his  original  disclosure  to  the 
committee. 

Blr.  Chairman,  as  you  have  mentioned, 
these  were  not  the  only  transactions  which 
required  scrutiny  by  the  committee.  I  won't 
burden  the  record  with  a  laundry  list  this 
morning,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  Governor 
Alexander's  incomplete  disclosures  and  sub- 
sequent amendments  made  this  task  no 
easier. 

This  was  a  difficult  and  complicated  under- 
taking. After  the  exhaustive  review  of  the 
documentation  available,  however,  I  cannot 
conclude  that  any  ethical  violations  oc- 
curred and  for  that  reason  I  will  support  his 
nomination.  Given  that  finding,  I  feel  there 
should  be  no  negative  inferences  with  respect 
to  Governor  Alexander's  conduct  in  any  legal 
or  financial  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  thoroughness 
which  caused  a  somewhat  lengthy  process  in 
reviewing  Governor  Alexander's  background 
should  be  a  message  from  this  committee  of 
the  standard  to  which  public  officials,  and 
those  aspiring  to  public  life  In  the  future, 
must  adhere. 

Throughout  this  process,  there  has  been  no 
quarrel  that  Governor  Alexander  cares  deep- 
ly about  the  state  of  our  education  system, 
and  that  his  policy  experience  in  this  area 
well  qualifies  him  for  the  post  of  Education 
Secretary.  I,  therefore,  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead,  and  I  wish  him  much  success.  His  job 
will  be  as  important  to  this  Nation's  future 
as  any  I  can  Imagine. 

Financial  Transactions  Examined  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee 

I.  sale  of  the  knoxville  journal 
In  1981,  Governor  Alexander  was  a  member 
of  a  group  of  individuals  who  arranged  the 
sale  of  the  newspaper  to  Gannett  Commu- 
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Inc.,  in  return  for  Gannett  stock. 
For  his  efforts,  and  without  making  a  finan- 
cial inveftment  of  his  own,  he  obtained  a 
profit  of  1620,000  through  the  sale  of  his  Gan- 
nett stoci :  in  1964. 1966,  and  1967. 

2.  CORB  3CTI0N8  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

In  1965.  Governor  Alexander  and  his  Ad- 
ministration supported  the  concept  of 
privatizing  the  management  of  Tennessee 
prisons  d^lng  a  time  when  his  wife  owned 
stock  in  dorrections  Corporation  of  America, 
a  privatelflrm  Involved  in  managing  correc- 
tions facdities  in  the  State.  Mrs.  Alexander 
had  invested  J5,500  in  the  Corporation  in  1964, 
and  ultinfctely  received  over  $140,000  in  prof- 
it fl-om  hw  transactions. 

I      3.  BLACKBERRY  FARM 

In  1987,  (is  a  private  citizen.  Governor  Alex- 
ander reiiirchased  from  one  of  his  original 
partners,  h  one-third  share  of  ownership  in  a 
conferenc*  center  in  eastern  Tennessee  in 
which  he  had  owned  an  interest  until  he  had 
become  Gtovernor.  When  he  became  president 
of  the  umverslty  of  Tennessee,  he  trans- 
ferred hisjownershlp  in  the  center  to  Mrs.  Al- 
exander. 4nd  subsequently  the  University  did 
J60.000  worth  of  business  with  the  center. 
Mrs.  Alejomder  sold  this  Interest  in  the  cen- 
ter back  I  o  the  same  origrlnal  partner  in  the 
enterprise  on  January  21,  1991  for  J8,000. 

4    WHITTLE  COMMUNICATIONS 

In  1987,  IS  a  private  citizen.  Governor  Alex- 
ander ent  (red  into  an  agreement  with  Whit- 
tle Comn  unications.  Inc.,  under  which  he 
was  paid  S125.000  in  cash  and  obuined  the 
right  to  purchase  SIO.OOO  in  Whittle  stock. 
When  he  1  ecame  President  of  the  University 
of  Tennea  lee  In  1988,  he  transferred  the  right 
to  purcha^  the  stock  to  his  wife,  who  pur- 
chased tMB  stock  and  sold  it  two  months 
later  for  (  profit  of  S320,000.  As  President  of 
the  Univ<  rsity.  Governor  Alexander  served 
on  the  ailvisory  board  of  Channel  One,  a 
Whittle  ei  iterprise  involved  in  public  school 
education 

5.  INCREASE  IN  NET  WORTH 

A  revie »  of  documents  provided  to  the 
Commute  s  by  Governor  Alexander  and  of 
other  rec(  rds  disclosed  that  Governor  Alex- 
ander's n<  t  worth  Increased  from  $321,000  in 
1964  to  b«  tween  $2.5  and  S3  million  in  1990. 
Several  ol  the  transactions  cited  above  con- 
stituted a  significant  part  of  this  increase  In 
net  worth 

[From  th  1  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  5, 1991] 
Bush    Nohinee    Alexander's    Investment 
SUCCESS  ss  Have  Made  Senate  Investiga- 
tors Vb  lY  Inquisitive 
(By  Edi  rard  T.  Pound  and  Hilary  Stout) 
Washinc  TON.-Throughout    his    career    in 
public  lif( .  Lamar  Alexander  has  displayed 
an  extraoi  dinary  gift  for  making  big  returns 
on  minimi  ,1  investments.  As  a  result,  he  now 
finds  his  1 1dely  heralded  nomination  as  edu- 
cation sec  retary  being  slowed  by  inquisitive 
Senate  ini  estlgators. 

Some  oi  Mr.  Alexander's  fortune  In  busi- 
ness is  no  doubt  the  result  of  savvy  invest- 
ment inst  nets,  and  there's  no  indication  of 
any  wron(  -doing  on  his  part.  But  a  look  at 
his  lucrat  ve  transactions  suggests  that  his 
political  a  anding  in  Tennessee— first  as  gov- 
ernor, the  1  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee -made  business  leaders  eager  to 
include  hi  n  in  their  investments. 

In  one  i  erles  of  stock  transactions,  inlti-' 
ated  while  he  was  governor  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Alexander  earned  a  $569,000  profit  without  in- 
vesting a  cent,  or  much  of  his  own  time. 
After  leav  mg  office,  he  arranged  a  stock  in- 
vestment rith  an  influential  Tennessee  busi- 


nessman that  petted  his  wife  a  quick  $320,000 
profit.  I 

In  another  tase,  a  Tennessee  venture-cap- 
ital company  headed  by  the  late  Jack 
Massey,  who  helped  build  the  Kentucky 
Fried  Chlckeq  empire,  assisted  in  the  financ- 
ing of  a  child-^care  concern  cofounded  by  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Alexander  says  he  and  his 
wife  Invested  1  $5,000  in  the  child-care  com- 
pany after  h^  left  the  governor's  office  in 
early  1967;  hel  says  that  the  stock  now  has 
uncertain  valfae,  but  that  he  estimated  its 
worth  for  fedeHil  ethics  officials  at  $800,000. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  done  all  right  at  the 
bank,  too.  In  1966,  while  governor,  he  con- 
solidated threje  separate  loans  into  a  single, 
unsecured  $13(1,000  loan  at  the  prime  rate, 
then  8%.  A  month  earlier,  he  had  appointed 
the  bank's  ckairman  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee's  baard  of  trustees.  Mr.  Alexander 
says  it  was  Ta  thoroughly  ordinary  loan" 
and  wasn't  connected  to  the  appointment. 

"I  have  spent  about  20  years  going  out  of 
my  way  to  make  sure  that  if  anyone  is  going 
to  offer  me  favorable  treatment,  I  wouldn't 
take  it,"  he  satys. 

Mr.  Alexanqer  says  he  has  been  careful  to 
avoid  investii^  in  companies  that  did  busi- 
ness with  the  Btate  or  with  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  wl^ch  he  still  heads.  On  the  few 
occasions  whto  possible  conflicts  arose,  he 
says,  he  dlveated  himself  of  his  holdings  or 
shifted  them  ko  his  wife — always,  he  says, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  lawyer  and  Ten- 
nessee legal  authorities. 

Mr.  Alexancler's  strong  credentials  in  edu- 
cation and  pc^itics  were  supposed  to  make 
his  nomlnatioh  sail  through  the  Senate  con- 
firmation process.  But  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  andi  Human  Resources  Committee, 
headed  by  Edward  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.),  is 
continuing  to  nuestion  some  of  his  financial 
activities.       J 

The  holdup  has  angered  some  Republicans, 
and  the  White  House  is  pressing  the  commit- 
tee to  approvej  his  nomination  soon.  One  sen- 
ior Republican  aide  complains  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's investigators  are  even  questioning  tax 
deductions  Mrl,  Alexander  took  for  writing  a 
book,  "Six  Mcnths  Off."  which  described  his 
family's  1987  fip  to  Australia. 

Sitting  in  a  small,  wlndowless  Education 
Department  ol  flee  he  is  using  while  awaiting 
his  confirmaton  vote,  the  unflappable  Mr. 
Alexander  say  i  he  welcomes  the  inquiry.  He 
says  he  understands  why  questions  might  be 
raised,  becaua;  there's  no  disputing  that  he 
made  a  lot  of  i  loney  quickly. 

"I  think  thit  some  people  think  that  I 
havjs  made  to(i  much  money  and  they  don't 
understand  hew,"  Mr.  Alexander  says.  The 
answer  in  maoy  cases  is  quite  simple,  he 
says:  taking  risks  in  start-up,  or  "incuba- 
tor," companiss,  with  some  significant  suc- 
cesses. A  lawj  er,  a  concert  pianist  and  the 
author  of  four  books,  the  50-year-old  Mr.  Al- 
exander describes  himself  as  "an  adventure- 
some person  "  who  takes  risks.  "I'm  not  a 
stick  in  the  mud,"  he  says. 

Although  he  has  told  friends  that  he  made 
the  choice  of  i  olitics  over  wealth.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander has  in  f  Lct  accumulated  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  latter.  Depending  on  how  he 
values  their  at  sets,  Mr.  Alexander  says  that 
he  and  his  w  fe,  Leslee,  who  is  known  as 
Honey,  have  a  net  worth  of  between  $1.8  mil- 
lion and  $3  million. 

In  addition  lo  his  investment  Income,  Mr. 
Alexander  earied  $303,072  in  1990,  Including 
$152,352  In  saary  and  expense  allowances 
from  the  Unlv  (rsity  of  Tennessee,  according 
to  a  disclosure  report  he  filed  In  January 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Government  Ethics. 
He  also  recel'  ed  $109,720  in  directors'  fees 
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fjTom  five  companies.  Including  $50,720  from 
Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  a  ma}or  defense  con- 
tractor. 

One  of  Mr.  Alexander's  Midas  like  invest- 
ments involved  Christopher  Whittle,  a  pio- 
neering Tennessee-based  communications  ty- 
coon and  former  co-owner  of  Esquire  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Whittle  became  controversial  In 
some  education  circles  two  years  ago  after 
creating  an  In-school  television-news  pro- 
gram for  children  called  Channel  One,  which 
Included  commercials  in  its  packaging. 

After  leaving  the  governor's  office  in  1987. 
Mr.  Alexander  became  a  consultant  for  Mr. 
Whittle  and  helped  launch  Tennessee  Ulus- 
trated,  a  magazine  that  ultimately  failed. 
Mr.  Alexander's  compensation  included 
S125,000  in  consulting  fees,  plus  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  four  shares  in  Mr.  Whittle's 
closely  held  Whittle  Communications  Inc. 
The  former  governor  wrote  a  SIO.OOO  check 
for  the  shares,  drawing  the  funds  against  a 
portion  of  his  consulting  fee. 

Nearly  a  year  later,  in  July  1988,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander became  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  was  concerned  that  Whittle 
Communications  might  do  business  with  the 
university.  So,  acting  on  legal  advice,  he 
asked  Mr.  Whittle  to  transfer  the  stock  to 
Mrs.  Alexander.  As  it  turned  out,  though, 
share  certificates  had  never  actually  been  is- 
sued in  Mr.  Alexander's  name.  Nor,  in  tact, 
had  Mr.  Whittle's  company  even  cashed  the 
former  governor's  SIO.OOO  check.  Mr.  Whittle 
explains  that  his  company  "is  a  very  entre- 
preneurial place,  not  a  bunch  of  lawyers  and 
accountants.  .  .  .  We  operate  on  hand- 
shakes." So,  Mrs.  Alexander  sent  in  her 
SIO.OOO  and  was  issued  four  shares  of  stock. 

At  the  time,  however,  there  was  something 
else  much  bigrger  under  way  at  the  company. 
Mr.  Whittle  had  been  advised  that  spring  by 
Wall  Street  Investment  bankers  that  his 
principal  company.  Whittle  Communications 
LP,  was  valued  at  S400  million — twice  what 
he  had  thought.  He  began  shopping  for  a 
partner.  In  December  Time  Inc.,  now  Time 
Warner  Inc.,  bought  50%  of  the  principal 
company  for  S185  million.  Before  closing  the 
deal  he  bought  back  Mrs.  Alexander's  four 
shares  for  S330,000.  He  says  that  she  didn't  re- 
ceive any  special  treatment— that  she  got 
the  same  deal  as  other  investors  and  part- 
ners. 

Mrs.  Alexander  has  made  other  lucrative 
Investments.  In  1964,  while  her  husband  was 
wrestling  with  Tennessee's  terrible  prison 
overcrowding,  she  Invested  S8,900  in  Correc- 
tions Corp.  of  America. 

The  company  had  been  founded  in  1963  by 
Thomas  Beasley,  a  former  Tennessee  Repub- 
lican Party  chairman  who  years  earlier,  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
rented  an  apartment  over  the  Alexander's 
garage.  Mr.  Beasley  recalls  coming  to  the 
idea  at  a  reception  in  1980  for  Howard 
Baker's  presidential  campaign,  during  which 
he  heard  people  commenting  on  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's success  as  governor.  "They  said  every- 
thing was  going  beautiful— except  correc- 
tions." Mr.  Beasley  says.  He  remembers 
someone  saying  that  the  problem  wouldn't 
be  solved  until  the  private  sector  got  In- 
volved. 

Although  Mr.  Beasley  says  Corrections 
Corp.  didn't  Intend  to  do  business  in  Ten- 
nessee, in  1965  he  put  together  a  S2S0  million 
proposal  to  take  over  the  troubled  Tennessee 
prison  system.  Gov.  Alexander  supported  the 
idea,  but  the  plan  wasn't  Implemented.  Seek- 
ing to  avoid  a  conflict  of  interest,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander got  rid  of  her  Corrections  Corp.  stock 
by  swapping  It  to  a  venture-capital  concern 
for  10.000  shares  in  South  Life  Corp..  a  life  in- 


surance company.  In  1969.  she  sold  the  South 
Life  stock  for  S142.000.  After  Mr.  Alexander 
left  the  governor's  office.  Corrections  Corp. 
obtained  a  contract  to  run  a  state  Juvenile 
facility. 

The  same  venture-capital  concern — oper- 
ated by  Mr.  Massey  of  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  fame— Joined  with  a  second  firm  in 
providing  S2  million  in  1968  to  Corporate 
Child  Care  Inc.,  a  Nashville  concern  founded 
a  year  earlier  by  Mr.  Alexander,  his  wife  and 
Robert  Keeshan,  who  has  portrayed  Captain 
Kangaroo  on  television  for  many  years. 

The  sale  of  Tennessee's  Knoxville  Journal 
also  proved  gainful  for  the  Alexander  family. 

In  1981,  while  governor,  Mr.  Alexander  was 
one  of  seven  Investors— Including  Howard 
Baker,  then  a  senator  from  Tennessee — who 
obtained  an  option  to  buy  the  Journal,  a 
S0,00O-clrculation  daily.  By  the  accounts  of 
various  partners,  they  decided  not  to  exer- 
cise their  option  and  instead  began  looking 
for  a  buyer.  E^ren  though  serving  as  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Alexander  found  time  to  Join  in 
the  search,  which  was  led  by  Sen.  Baker.  Be- 
fore long,  Gannett  Co.  agreed  to  pay  SIS  mil- 
lion for  M.8*/«  of  the  newspaper  company's 
stock. 

For  putting  the  deal  together,  the  Baker- 
Alexander  partners  obtained  the  right  to 
swap  their  Journal  stock— which  they  had 
acquired  at  no  cost— in  exchange  for  Gannett 
options  and  stock.  Mr.  Alexander  waited  as 
Gannett's  value  rose  significantly  and  made 
his  exchange  in  196S.  He  cashed  in  his  invest- 
ment In  the  next  two  years,  bringing  In 
SS69,000  for  his  Gannett  holdings. 

Asked  who  invited  him  into  the  deal,  Mr. 
Alexander,  a  former  newspaper  reporter  him- 
self, says:  "We  all  had  the  same  idea  at  the 
same  time.  The  Knoxville  Journal  is  a  great 
asset,  a  newspaper  we  all  admired,  and  all  of 
us  dreamed  of  owning  a  little  piece  of  it  one 
day." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6, 1991] 

Inquiry  Stalls  Vote  on  Schools  Chief 
(By  Karen  DeWiU) 

WASHiNaTON,  March  5.— Lamar  Alexander, 
President  Bush's  nominee  for  Secretary  of 
Eklucatlon,  expressed  confidence  today  that 
he  would  be  confirmed  despite  a  continuing 
Senate  investigation  into  his  financial  in- 
vestments. 

"I've  led  an  interesting  life,  but  I'm  con- 
fident that  in  the  way  I've  conducted  my  po- 
litical life  over  the  last  20  years  I've  only 
done  what  I  should  have  done,"  said  Mr.  Al- 
exander during  an  interview  in  a  small, 
wlndowless  room  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment he  referred  to  as  the  "holding  room." 
He  is  using  the  office,  down  the  hallway  from 
the  Secretary's  office,  while  awaiting  his 
confirmation. 

President  Bush  nominated  Mr.  Alexander 
for  the  Cabinet  post  on  Dec.  17.  and  a  con- 
firmation hearing  was  held  Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Alexander,  president  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  a  two-term  governor  of 
that  state,  made  his  comments  after  the  imb- 
lication  of  an  article  today  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  saying  that  Senate  investiga- 
tors were  examining  a  series  of  highly  lucra- 
tive Investments  made  by  Mr.  Alexander. 
NO  WRONGDOINO  INDICATED 

The  article  said  there  was  no  indication  of 
any  wrongdoing  on  Mr.  Alexander's  part,  but 
that  his  jwlitical  standing  made  business  ex- 
ecutives eager  to  include  the  former  Gov- 
ernor In  their  Investments. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  is  In- 


vestigating the  circumstances  in  which  Mr. 
Alexander  acquired  some  of  his  Inveetments. 

Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  Demo- 
crat of  Ohio,  also  told  Mr.  Alexander  during 
Senate  confirmation  hearings  that  he  want- 
ed to  question  him  in  private  about  his  fi- 
nancial dealings.  Mr.  Alexander  at  the  time 
said  he  was  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
and  answer  them  in  public. 

Republican  lawmakers  said  today  that 
Senate  Democrats  are  being  over-zealous  in 
their  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Alexander. 

SCRUTINT  CBmCIZED 

"He's  answered  every  question  that  they 
have  had  and  he's  answered  them  straight 
up,"  said  Senator  Orrln  G.  Hatch  of  Utah, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  labor  com- 
mittee. "They've  Just  scrutinized  him  to 
death."  He  added,  "Frankly,  there  were  some 
political  groups  that  are  fermenting  this  for 
political  reasons  to  try  to  embarrass  him." 

White  House  officials  said  they  expect  Mr. 
Alexander  to  Join  the  Cabinet  soon. 

"We  do  hold  him  in  very  high  regard  and 
look  forward  to  his  Joining  the  Cabinet," 
said  Steve  Hart,  deputy  White  House  press 
secretary.  "We  think  the  Senate  Is  taking 
the  time  It  needs  because  It  is  clearly  moti- 
vated by  some  serious  need  for  information, 
instead  of  political  motivations  or  partisan- 
ship." 

According  to  a  financial  statement  re- 
leased to  the  OfQce  of  Government  Ethics 
and  made  available  today  to  news  organiza- 
tions by  Mr.  Alexander,  he  and  his  wife  have 
a  net  worth  of  between  SI  .5  million  and  S3 
million,  the  result  of  property  holdings  and 
various  Investments  and  stocks. 

"I  think  that  some  people  are  surprised 
that  a  former  governor  can  create  from 
scratch  a  major  child  care  company  or  help 
launch  a  major  publication,"  said  Mr.  Alex- 
ander about  two  of  his  business  ventures. 
The  magazine,  Tennessee  Illustrated,  even- 
tually failed.  "Primarily  I'm  a  creative  per- 
son and  basically  I've  Invested  in  risky  'incu- 
bator' companies.  It  was  more  fun  than  join- 
ing a  law  firm  or  becoming  a  lobbyist." 

The  article  said  that  in  1961,  when  Mr.  Al- 
exander was  Governor,  he  was  one  of  seven 
investors,  including  former  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  who  obtained  an  option  to  buy  The 
Knoxville  Journal,  a  dally  newspaper  in  Ten- 
nessee with  50,000  circulation.  Deciding  not 
to  exercise  their  option,  the  investors  ar- 
ranged a  deal  in  which  Gannett  Company 
paid  S15  million  for  94.8  percent  of  the  news- 
paper's stock. 

The  investors  then  swapped  Journal  stock, 
which  they  had  acquired  at  no  cost,  for  Gan- 
nett options  and  stock.  In  1986  and  1967,  after 
Gannett's  stock  value  bad  risen,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der   cashed    in    his    Gannett    holdings    for 

ssa9,ooo. 

In  another  investment  with  Whittle  Com- 
munications, four  shares  of  stock  that  coat 
S10,000  were  sold  within  a  year  for  S330,000. 

Mr.  Alexander  had  transferred  the  Whittle 
stock  to  his  wife  when  he  became  president 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  school's  lawyers  on  whether  the 
company,  which  does  some  education  work, 
might  do  business  with  the  school. 

Christopher  Whittle,  a  communications  en- 
trejHvneur  and  former  coowner  of  Esquire 
magazine.  Is  a  longtime  Mend  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  that  in  the  rare  In- 
stances where  there  was  a  possible  conflict  of 
Interest,  he  has  either  divested  himself  of  his 
holdings  or  transferred  them  to  his  wife. 
Federal  ethics  laws  do  not  permit  this  kind 
of  transfer  to  a  spouse  if  such  stock  or  in- 
vestments might  provide  a  conflict  of  inter- 
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est  to  a  Federal  appointee.  State  ethics  laws 
are  not  as  strict. 

It  was  the  ties  to  Whittle  that  prompted 
Senator  Metzenbaum  to  pursue  his  question- 
ing of  Mr.  Alexander.  Nancy  Coffey,  press 
secretary  to  Senator  Metzenbaum,  said, 
"When  the  committee  investigration  is  com- 
pleted he  plans  to  review  all  the  material  be- 
fore he  makes  his  decision"  on  whether  to 
vote  for  cpnflrmation. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  he  was  not  concerned 
that  nearly  five  weeks  had  lapsed  since  his 
confirmation  hearing  were  held,  nor  that  he 
has  been  asked  to  answer  some  100  questions 
as  well  as  submit  his  tax  returns. 

"My  exi>erience  has  been  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  answer  the  question,"  said 
Mr.  Alexander.  "Confirmation  is  a  question- 
ing process  and  I  think  I've  answered  the 
questions." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  7,  1991] 

Sen.  Hatch  Decries  "Fishing  Expedition" 
BT  Panel  Weiohino  Education  Nominee 
(By  Edward  T.  Pound  and  Hilary  Stout) 

Washdjoton.— Sen.  Orrin  Hatoh  com- 
plained that  a  Senato  committee  was  con- 
ducting a  "fishing  expedition"  into  the  fi- 
nances of  Lamar  Alexander,  President  Bush's 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  Education,  and  de- 
manded an  Immediate  confirmation  vote. 

Mr.  Hatoh  of  Utah  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  headed  by  Massachu- 
setts Democrat  Edward  Kennedy.  The  vote 
has  been  slowed  as  the  committee's  staff 
continues  to  pore  over  the  finances  of  Mr. 
Alexander,  the  former  Tennessee  governor 
who  is  currently  president  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  Among  other  items,  the  staff  Is 
examining  his  ties  to  a  Tennessee  bank  hold- 
ing company  that  paid  him  S161,000  in  con- 
sulting and  director's  fees  after  he  left  the 
governor's  mansion. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Alexander,  whose 
term  as  governor  expired  in  early  1987,  said 
he  was  paid  J86,000  In  consulting  fees  by  First 
Tennessee  National  Corp.  in  1988.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  received  S75,000  in  director's  fees 
since  January  1988,  but  says  he  contributed 
most  of  the  money  to  the  university  and  to 
charity. 

One  potential  problem  is  that  First  Ten- 
nessee Bank,  which  is  owned  by  the  holding 
company,  served  as  the  major  repository  of 
University  of  Tennessee  funds.  The  bank  also 
made  personal  loans  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who 
says  his  ties  are  normal  and  proper. 
Beauchamp  Brogan,  the  university's  general 
counsel,  said  the  school  banked  with  First 
Tennessee  long  before  Mr.  Alexander  became 
president  in  mld-19e8.  Moreover,  he  said  the 
Tennessee  attorney  general  concluded  that 
the  university  president  could  sit  on  the 
board  of  a  company  that  did  business  with 
the  university. 

As  previously  reported,  Mr.  Alexander's 
ability  to  make  large  proflts  on  minimal  in- 
vestments, including  proHts  he  and  his  wife 
made  on  investments  in  communications 
businesses,  has  drawn  scrutiny  by  committee 
investigators. 

To  date.  Sen.  Hatoh  said  in  a  lettor  to  Sen. 
Kennedy,  investigators  "have  yet  to  find 
anything  that  would  render  Gov.  Alexander 
unfit"  for  the  education  post.  Sen.  Hatch, 
himself  a  former  Labor  Committee  chair- 
man, charged  that  the  panel's  inquiry  "has 
gone  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  answer 
any  legitimate"  financial  questions  and  was 
taking  on  "the  characteristics  of  a  fishing 
expedition." 

A  spokesman  for  Sen.  Kennedy  responded 
that  "a  number  of  complex  financial  trans- 


actions a  -e  involved  and  the  committee  has 
a  respona  ibillty  to  the  Senato  and  the  coun- 
try to  ex]  lore  them." 

One  St]  ch  transaction  under  review  in- 
volves NQ-.  Alexander,  his  wife  Leslee,  and 
Chrlstopller  Whittle,  a  Tennessee-based  com- 
munications tycoon.  Mrs.  Alexander  reaped  a 
quick  $32  >.000  profit  on  a  S10,000  Investment 
in  a  Whittle  company  arranged  for  her  by 
her  husba  nd. 

Mr.  Al  ixander  says  he  initially  bought 
stock  in  the  Whittle  concern  from  Mr.  Whit- 
tle, his  l<*igtlme  friend,  but  transferred  it  to 
Mrs.  Ale]  ander  in  July  1968  when  he  became 
Universit  j  of  Tennessee  president.  The  ar- 
rangemec  t  required  Mrs.  Alexander  to  writo 
her  own  110,000  check,  because  Mr.  Whittle 
hadn't  ca  shed  Mr.  Alexander's  SIO.OOO  check. 

■yestord  ly.  Mr.  Whittle  provided  more  de- 
tails on  t  le  curious  transaction. 

He  said  Mrs.  Alexander  paid  for  her  stock 
in  July  li  88  and  completed  the  paper  work  in 
August,  h  at  that  he  didn't  deposit  her  check, 
either.  M  ianwhile,  he  was  working  on  a  lu- 
crative d(  al  to  sell  50%  of  his  principal  com- 
pany to  "I  Ime  Inc.,  now  Time  Warner  Inc. 

Mr.  Wh  ttle  and  an  aide  explained  that  his 
secretary  stuck  Mrs.  Alexander's  check  in  a 
drawer.  The  company  later  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Alea  mder  had  written  the  check  to  the 
wrong  pa  ree.  Whittle  Communications  Inc.. 
rather  thi  .n  to  Mr.  Whittle  personally. 

So,  a  f  !w  days  after  the  Time  deal  was 
agreed  up  an  in  October  1988.  she  wrote  a  sec- 
ond checl :  to  Mr.  Whittle  for  $10,000.  In  De- 
cember, t  le  Time  deal  was  consummated  and 
Mr.  WhitJe  bought  back  Mrs.  Alexander's 
stock  for  S330.000.  He  said  she  got  the  same 
deal  as  ot  ler  investors  and  partners. 

[Fron   the  Tennessean,  March  6,  1991] 
Alexand  ;r  Worth  Examined:  4  Deals  Made 

$1.9  MILUON 

(By  Sheila  Wissner) 

When  L  unar  Alexander  ran  for  governor  in 
1978,  he  li  ited  his  net  worth  at  $151,000. 

Thlrtee  i  years  later— all  but  18  months  of 
it  in  pub  ic  office— Alexander  estimates  his 
net  worth  at  $1.4  million-$3  million. 

In  four  transactions  alone,  with  invest- 
ments to!  allng  $20,000.  Alexander  has  made 
profits  of  H.9  million. 

The  foi  mer  governor's  financial  success 
has  attrsj  ited  the  attention  of  investigators 
for  the  S(  nate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committ*  b  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  cor  imlttee  concluded  mostly  amiable 
hearings  )n  Alexander's  nomination  to  be 
President  Bush's  secretary  of  education  last 
month,  bi  t  has  not  scheduled  a  final  vote  on 
his  confir  nation.  No  open  opposition  to  the 
nominate  n  has  emerged  on  the  committee. 

"I  have  been  in  public  life  a  long  time  and 
expect  to  )e  questioned,"  Alexander  said  yes- 
terday. "'  hat  is  what  the  confirmation  proc- 
ess is  all  I  bout." 

"I  am  comfortable  answering  any  ques- 
tions the '  might  ask.  I  also  told  Senator 
[Edward]  Cennedy  [the  committee  chairman] 
that  I  am  ready  to  go  to  work.  I  can't  imag- 
ine that  t  lere  could  be  any  more  questions." 

Sen.  On  in  Hatoh  of  Utah,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican in  the  Senate  committee,  said  he 
has  reviei  red  both  Alexander's  financial  in- 
formation and  the  FBI  report  'and  I  don't 
see  any  p  ason  to  hold  up  the  nomination." 

"Senate  r  Kennedy  and  I  have  worked 
closely  OE  nominations  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  report  Governor  Alex- 
ander's I  omination  from  the  Labor  and 
Human  R  sources  Committee  in  the  next  few 
days." 

Alexand  sr  served  as  governor  1979-87  and 
became  p  esldent  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
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nessee  in  Ju  y  1968.  He  exceeded  financial 
disclosure  re(|uiremente  required  by  law  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  much  of  his  financial  life 
was  public  knowledge. 

But  disclosure  forms  flled  with  the  com- 
mittee by  Alexander  and  details  provided  to 
The  Wall  Strfeet  Journal  in  an  article  pub- 
lished yesterqay  opened  new  windows  on  Al- 
exander's flnakices. 

In  the  early,  1980s,  Alexander  and  a  group  of 
other  prominent  Republicans,  including 
former  Sen.  Howard  Baker,  acquired  without 
cost  an  optioi^  to  buy  The  Knoxvllle  Journal, 
then  KnoxvillB's  morning  newspaper.  In  1981, 
the  group  brojtered  the  sale  of  the  newspaper 
to  Gannett  Cp.  Inc.,  owner  of  more  than  80 
dally  newspapers,  including  The  Tennessean. 

The  group  tfeceived  Gannett  stock  options 
in  exchange  fer  their  role.  In  1985,  while  still 
governor,  Alexander  exercised  his  options  for 
a  profit  of  $56^,000. 

In  1985.  Alekander's  wife.  Honey,  invested 
$5,000  in  Corr*;tlons  Corporation  of  America, 
a  venture  capital  company  being  promoted 
by  the  Masiey-Burch  Investment  Group. 
When  CCA  Began  seeking  state  business. 
Honey  Alexander  swapped  the  stock  for  an- 
other   Massej-Burch    venture.    South    Life 


Corp. 

After  Soutk 
stock,  Honey 
1989  for  $142.( 

In  1987,  the  j 
another  Mass 
Child  Care,  wt 
der  told  the 
the  stock  nov 


Life  began  the  public  sale  of 
.lexander  sold  her  holdings  in 


lexanders  Joined  to  help  form 
!y-Burch  company.  Corporate 
;h  a  $5,000  investment.  Alexan- 
lenate  committee  the  value  of 
is  $800,000. 

Between  hl$  service  as  governor  and  UT 
president.  Ale$tander  worked  as  a  consultant 
for  Knoxvllle  entrepreneur  Chris  Whittle  and 
Whittle  Comr  lunications,  earning  a  $125,000 
fee.  He  also  paid  $10,000  for  stock  in  the 
closely  held  company,  but  shifted  the  owner- 
ship to  Honeir  Alexander  when  he  became 
president  of  tl  le  university. 

Within  months.  Whittle  bought  the  stock 
back  for  $3304X»  as  he  sold  half  interest  in 
his  company  [to  Time  Warner  Inc.  for  $185 
million.  Thus  the  Alexanders  made  $445,000 
fi-om  their  dea  lings  with  Whittle. 

Alexander  a  lid  that  his  own  net  worth — ex- 
cluding Honejs  and  the  Gannett  holdings- 
increased  froih  $212,000  to  $467,000  from  the 
time  he  took  )ffice  to  the  time  he  left.  That 
was  an  increi.se  of  some  12%  per  year,  he 
said. 

"I  think  it's  important  for  people  to  know 
that  because  they  might  read  all  this  and 
draw  inferencds  that  aren't  appropriate,"  Al- 
exander said.  "But  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
questions  ask(  d." 

Alexander  a  ild  most  of  the  increase  in  his 
net  worth  wh  le  he  was  in  office  came  from 
reducing  his  n  lortgage  payment  indebtedness 
and  from  appr  'elation  of  real  estate. 

Honey's  investments  were  worth  about 
$500,000  by  th«  time  he  left  office,  Alexander 
said,  so  their  combined  net  worth  was  some 
$1  million  plis  the  Gannett  shares  and  op- 
tions. 

Based  on  cc  nservative  estimates,  Alexan- 
der placed  hi!  current  net  worth  at  $1  mil- 
lion and  their  joint  net  worth  at  $1.5  million, 
although  disci  ssure  forms  filed  with  the  Sen- 
ate committen  estimate  it  could  be  as  high 
as  $3  million. 

Although  h(  sold  his  interest  in  Whittle. 
Alexander  coi  tinues  to  hold  a  seat  on  the 
Channel  One  a  dvisory  board.  He  also  enlisted 
Tom  Ingram.  Whittle's  vice  president  of 
communicatio  as  and  a  longtime  friend,  as  an 
unpaid,  occasional  adviser  after  President 
Bush  tapped  h  m  for  education  secretary. 

Alexander  sild  he  already  told  the  con- 
firmation   cor  miittee    that    he    would    step 
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down  from  the  unpaid  post  on  the  Channel 
One  advisory  council,  and  the  other  25  or  so 
boards  and  commissions  on  which  he  serves, 
if  confirmed. 

Whittle's  Channel  One  news  proeram  for 
secondary  schools  has  been  controversial  be- 
cause of  the  commercials  shown  during  the 
half-hour  daily  classroom  broadcasts. 

"The  only  one  I  will  stay  on  is  the  Na- 
tional Summit  for  Mathematics  Assessment, 
which  is  scheduled  for  April,"  he  said. 

"President  Bush  asked  me  to  continue 
through  April  because  I  have  been  chairman 
for  a  year,  and  he  thinks  it's  Important." 

He  said  Whittle  paid  him  S125,000  to  help 
create  and  launch  Tennessee  Illustrated,  a 
magazine  which  has  since  ceased  publica- 
tion. 

Alexander  said  he  met  with  two  or  three 
potential  advertisers,  including  TVA,  which 
subsequently  bought  ads  in  the  nmgaclne, 
but  was  not  in  charge  of  selling  ads. 

Alexander  accepted  the  consulting  position 
after  he  left  ofDce  and  resigned  when  he  be- 
came president  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee system.  He  said  he  did  not  think  his 
former  position  Influenced  advertisers  to 
place  ads  in  the  magazine. 

"I  hope  any  Influence  I  had  was  a  winning 
smile  and  a  pleasantness,"  he  said. 

Chris  Whittle,  who  had  been  the  president 
of  the  UT  student  body,  gave  UT  free  ad 
space  in  the  magazines,  Alexander  said. 

Alexander  said  his  wife  bought  the  Whittle 
stock  after  he  took  the  UT  post  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
event  Whittle  did  business  with  UT.  As  it 
turned  out.  Whittle  did  no  business  with  UT, 
he  said. 

As  for  his  stock  in  Corporate  Child  Care, 
Alexander  said  the  Offlce  of  Government 
Ethics  has  carefully  reviewed  his  holdings 
and  concluded  there  is  no  conflict. 

"Of  course,  I  won't  serve  on  the  board,"  he 
said.  "If  anything  came  across  my  desk  that 
had  anything  remotely  to  do  with  Corporate 
Child  Care,  I  would  recuse  myself  from  act- 
ing on  that." 

But  ihat  scenario  is  unlikely,  he  said,  be- 
cause Corporate  Child  Care  works  with  com- 
panies like  Marriott  and  Baptist  Hospital  to 
provide  child  care  for  employees  and  has  no 
dealings  with  the  government. 

Marguerite  Sallee,  chief  executive  offlcer 
of  the  Nashville-based  company  that  man- 
ages corporate  centers,  said  the  Alexanders 
have  never  profited  from  the  company,  which 
is  still  considered  a  startup  venture. 

"It's  puzzling  to  me  that  this  has  created 
such  a  discussion,"  said  Sallee,  who  served 
as  Tennessee's  human  services  commissioner 
under  Alexander. 

"He  is  a  person  of  integrity,  first  and  fore- 
most." 

Alexander  said  it  is  understandable  that 
some  people  question  that  he  has  made  too 
much  money  too  quickly. 

"Some  people  have  the  Idea  that  people 
who  are  elected  governor  are  somehow  ren- 
dered totally  incompetent  to  do  anything 
else  after  they  get  out,"  he  said. 

"It's  hard  for  them  to  imagine  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  governor  can  write  a  book, 
start  a  company,  launch  a  magazine  and  cre- 
ate a  leadership  institute  at  a  private  Bap- 
tist college. 

"Those  are  things  I  did  within  the  flrst  two 
years  after  leaving  ottlce.  I  guess  it's  just 
hard  for  some  people  to  imagine  that  a 
former  governor  has  enough  sense  to  contrib- 
ute to  new  ventures. 

"I  have  been  very  careful  in  my  invest- 
ments and  business  activities  not  to  be  in- 
volved with  companies  that  did  business 
with  the  state  of  Tennessee. 


"I  have  been  successful  in  that  so  far." 
As  for  the  Knoxville  newspaper,  Alexander 
said  that  when  the  owner,  Charles  Smith, 
died,  the  heirs  gave  him  and  the  other  inves- 
tors the  option  to  buy  the  paper.  But  the  in- 
vestors did  not  have  enough  money,  so  they 
brought  in  Gannett. 

"I  held  onto  the  stock  longer  than  anybody 
else  and  between  1961  and  1967.  when  I  sold  it, 
it  had  dramatically  increased  and  I  made  a 
very  good  profit,"  he  said. 

ALEXANDER'S  WRFTE-OFF  OF  FAMILY  TRIP 

Queried  as  vote  nears  on  Bush  nominee 

(By  Edward  T.  Pound  and  Hilary  Stout) 
Washington.— After  eight  years  as  Ten- 
nessee's governor,  Lamar  Alexander  took  his 
family  on  what  might  be  called  a  vacation  of 
a  lifetime — six  months  in  Australia  to  renew 
family  ties. 

And  though  he  was  no  longer  in  public  of- 
fice, taxpayers  ended  up  subsidizing  part  on 
the  trip. 

Now,  as  he  awaits  confirmation  as  sec- 
retary of  education,  Mr.  Alexander  has  had 
to  explain  to  Senate  investigators  why  he 
took  S128,308  in  tax  deductions  on  a  book 
about  that  vacation  called  "Six  Months  Off," 
published  by  William  Morrow  &  Co. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  may  vote  as  early  as  today,  and 
although  the  panel  has  been  looking  into  Mr. 
Alexander's  finances,  it  isn't  expected  to 
block  the  nomination.  "I  understand  that  it 
is  greased,"  said  Paul  Smith,  press  secretary 
for  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  of  Utah,  the  commit- 
tee's ranking  Republican. 

Mr.  Alexander's  Tennessee  accountant  said 
that  about  90%  of  the  book  deductions  in- 
volved the  Alexander  family's  living  and 
travel  expenses  while  on  the  19S7  trip.  In 
interviews,  Mr.  Alexander  and  the  account- 
ant both  described  the  deductions,  spread 
out  over  four  years  on  Joint  federal  returns 
filed  with  his  wife,  as  "ordinary  and  nec- 
essary" to  writing  a  book  about  his  family. 

Accountants  said  it  is  normal  and  legal  for 
authors  to  deduct  expenses  for  research  and 
for  writing  a  book.  But  the  amount  of  deduc- 
tions that  Mr.  Alexander  took  has  raised 
some  eyebrows  on  Capital  Hill. 

The  Bush  nominee  seems  increasingly  frus- 
trated over  the  question  about  his  finances. 
Previously,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  Senate 
committee,  headed  by  Msissachusetts  Demo- 
crat Edward  Kennedy,  was  reviewing  a  series 
of  stock  transactions  in  which  Mr.  Alexander 
and  his  wife  reaped  large  profits  with 
miminal  investments. 

"Of  course,  I  took  the  appropriate  tax  de- 
ductions," Mr.  Alexander  said  in  explaining 
the  book  write-off.  He  said  he  kept  docu- 
ments and  a  journal  on  the  expenses  incurred 
by  himself,  his  wife  and  their  four  children. 
He  relied  on  his  accountant  for  advice,  he 
said,  and  the  deductions  weren't  "in  any  way 
unusual  or  inappropriate." 

Mr.  Alexander,  current  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  is  the  author  of 
four  books,  including  "Steps  Along  the 
Way,"  a  1986  account  of  his  gubernatorial 
years.  He  said  his  campaign  committee 
bought  4,000  of  his  books  from  Thomas  Nel- 
son Publishers  at  a  discounted  price  of  S7,916 
after  his  second  term  ended  in  January  1967. 
He  said  the  books  were  going  to  be  discarded 
and  were  purchased  for  use  in  a  possible  fu- 
ture campaign.  "I  took  no  royalty  on  that," 
he  said. 

The  former  governor  said  he  doesn't  dis- 
pute that  he  "set  out  to  make  money,"  say- 
ing he  had  little  chance  to  do  that  while  in 
offlce  except  for  a  SSG9,000  profit  on  a  Gan- 
nett Co.  stock  investment. 


"I  guess  the  only  thing  you  could  say 
about  that,"  he  said,  "is  that  I  have  a  capac- 
ity to  make  money,  and  maybe  what  I  do  has 
a  value.  I  would  hope  that  as  secretary  of 
education  you  would  want  somebody  who's 
worth  something,  who's  able  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Alexander  describes  himself  as  a  risk- 
taker,  but  It  is  clear  that  he  has  been  handed 
some  nice  job  and  investment  opportunities. 
Even  while  in  Australia  for  half  of  1967,  he 
said,  he  was  on  the  payroll  of  Belmont  Col- 
lege, a  Baptist  school  in  Nashville.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander explained  that  he  was  hired  to  create 
a  "leadership  institute"  at  the  Masaey 
School  of  Business,  named  for  Jack  Massey. 
who  helped  build  the  Kentucky  Fried  Chick- 
en empire  and  was  a  founder  of  Hoetdtal 
Corp.  of  America. 

Mr.  Alexander  won't  say  what  he  was  paid 
by  Belmont  College  in  1967.  But  he  informed 
the  Labor  Committee  that  he  received 
S100,000  from  the  school  in  1968,  a  year  that 
proved  lucrative  for  the  Alexanders.  He  and 
his  wife,  Leslee,  who  is  known  as  Honey, 
grossed  at  least  S900,000  that  year.  Including 
$44,000  in  board  and  consulting  fees  from 
Massey  Burch  Investment  Group— then  oper- 
ated by  the  same  Mr.  Massey — and  1110,000  in 
consulting  and  board  fees  from  First  Ten- 
nessee National  Corp. 

Last  week,  after  questions  were  raised 
about  his  profitable  investments,  tilr.  Alex- 
ander amended  financial  disclosure  reports 
he  filed  as  University  of  Tennessee  president 
&X)m  July  1968  onward.  The  amendment  in- 
cludes additional,  though  only  general,  infor- 
mation about  the  family's  investments.  It 
describes  the  types  of  investments  but  not 
the  si)ecific  companies  or  other  investment 
entities.  He  said  that  his  lawyer,  after  re- 
viewing the  Tennessee  disclosure  law,  ad- 
vised him  to  file  the  amendment. 

In  discussing  his  business  deductions  for 
"Six  Months  Off,"  Mr.  Alexander  estimated 
that  he  had  sold  35,000  to  40,000  copies  In  hard 
cover  and  paperback.  He  said  he  had  signed  a 
contract  with  William  Morrow  &  Co.  before 
he,  his  wife  and  his  children  left  for  Sydney 
in  January  1967.  He  declined  to  say  how 
much  in  royalties  he  had  received,  but  he  in- 
formed the  Senate  Labor  Committee  that  he 
had  received  S45.000  in  advances.  He  also  said 
that  Warner  Brothers  had  bought  an  option 
on  television  and  movie  rights. 

Mr.  Alexander  made  his  accountant.  James 
Lattlmore.  Jr..  available  to  discuss  the 
S128.000  in  deductions,  and  a  Lattimore  letter 
written  yesterday  that  detailed  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  deductions  was  provided  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  the  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Lattimore  re- 
counts that  he  and  the  former  governor  thor- 
oughly discussed  the  tax  issue  during  the 
preparation  of  the  Alexanders'  joint  return 
in  1967. 

"We  would  be  surprised  if  anyone  could  se- 
riously question  the  deductibility  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  you  and  your  family 
which  were  claimed  on  your  return."  he 
wrote. 

Mr.  Lattimore  said  that  the  deductions  in- 
cluded "such  expenses  as  air  fare,  hotels,  car 
rental  and  upkeep,  house  rental  and  utilities, 
photo,  camera  and  writing  supplies,  a  word 
processing  computer,  and  some  meals." 

He  said.  'The  fact  that  expenses  for  your 
family  were  being  deducted  [was]  fully  and 
expressly  disclosed"  in  memos  attached  to 
Mr.  Alexander's  1967,  1968  and  1969  returns. 
He  said  the  expenses  "were  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary with  respect  to  your  research,  fact- 
gathering,  compiling  and  writing  of  the 
book." 
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Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  President  Bush  on 
his  choice  of  Lamar  Alexander  as  Sec- 
retary of  Ekiucation.  Mr.  Alexander,  as 
Governor  of  Tennessee  from  1979  to  1987 
and  as  chairman  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  in  1966,  was  suc- 
ceasful  in  making-  the  issue  of  our  chil- 
dren's education  a  top  priority  for  pol- 
icjrmakers.  I  believe  that  as  Secretary 
of  Education,  he  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  on  those  successes  and 
I  hope  he  will  bring  education  to  the 
forefront  as  a  national  priority,  not 
just  in  rhetoric,  but  also  in  practice. 

Clearly,  we  must  take  action.  The 
dropout  rate  in  our  country  is  ap- 
proaching 25  percent  and  in  some 
cities,  the  dropout  rate  exceeds  the 
,«Taduation  rate.  When  we  compare  the 
math  and  science  test  scores  of  the  17- 
year-olds  who  remain  in  school  with 
those  of  other  leading  industrial  na- 
tions— our  competitors,  the  results  are 
telling^:  dead  last  in  biology,  dead  last 
in  mathematics  and  second  to  last  in 
chemistry. 

I  hope  that  Secretary  Alexander  will 
make  reality  of  our  national  policies 
match  the  rhetoric.  We  heard  that  this 
year's  budget  will  provide  investments 
in  America  and  in  America's  richest  re- 
source—children. But  when  I  look  at 
the  details,  I  find  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  increased  funding  over  fis- 
cal 1991  is  for  currently  authorized  pro- 
grams. What  that  really  means  is  that 
very  successful  programs  like  Chapter 
1,  school  improvement  programs,  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  and  librar- 
ies wouldn't  even  be  allowed  enough  to 
keep  up  with  inflation,  let  alone  im- 
larove  their  programs.  Clearly  these 
funding  shortfalls  must  be  remedied.  I 
a^ree  that  change  must  be  made  in  the 
way  we  do  business,  but  the  way  to 
change  is  not  to  undercut  the  proven 
winners  in  our  system,  like  chapter  1. 

There  is  no  one  solution  to  our  edu- 
cational challenges.  The  system  is 
complex  and  multifaceted.  Likewise, 
the  solution  will  have  to  be  a  com- 
jarehensive  one.  We  must  not  place  all 
of  our  stock  in  one  or  two  changes.  I 
trust  that  Secretary  Alexander  recog- 
nized in  his  Better  School  Program 
that  changes  essential  in  Memphis 
would  not  necessarily  be  the  best  solu- 
tion in  his  home  town  of  Maryville  or 
very  rural  communities  like  Homsby. 
Education  reform  will  take  on  different 
fiaces  in  different  localities— there  is  no 
one  Federal  solution.  The  solution  will 
also  only  be  found  through  consulta- 
tion with  all  parties— teachers,  admin- 
istrators and  State  officials.  There  will 
be  no  successful  education  reform  that 
does  not  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
teachers  and  administrators. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  any  lasting 
change  must  incorporate  the  entire 
fianaily.  Many  of  our  problems  in 
schools  are  compounded  by  problems  in 
the  home — fivm  parents  without  the 
skills  necessary  to  help  the  child  with 
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schoolwbrk,  to  additional  stress  caused 
by  the  parents'  lack  of  a  living  wage.  I 
have  Idng  supported  programs  that 
treat  the  entire  family's  problems  in 
total,  and  not  as  isolated  unrelated 
problemp.  We  must  bring  together  pub- 
lic and  (private  organizations  to  meet 
the  conlprehensive  needs  of  children, 
youth  apd  parents  much  the  way  the 
Israelis  ihelp  new  immigrants  to  inte- 
grate into  their  new  culture. 

As  thd  Secretary  explores  education 
reform  ;  >roposals,  I  would  urge  him  to 
look  at  the  Regional  Education  Lab- 
oratoriej.  These  organizations  are 
under  c(  mtract  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tc  provide  advice  regarding  re- 
search priorities,  opportunities  and 
strategies.  As  we  in  North  Dakota  have 
learned,  these  laboratories  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  provide  responsible, 
workable  solutions  to  education  prob- 
lems. T  ley  are  in  the  field,  working 
day  to  (  ay  with  teachers,  administra- 
tors, ai  1  State  officials  to  come  up 
with  so:  utions  that  will  work.  In  my 
own  StJ  te,  we've  worked  closely  with 
our  lab,  the  Mid-Continent  Regional 
Educatii  m  Laboratory  in  Aurora,  CO, 
to  develop  significant  change  in  how 
public  education  works  in  North  Da- 
kota. It}  assistance  has  been  invalu- 
able. I  ook  forward  to  working  with 
the  lab  )n  other  education  issues,  and 
urge  Se;retary  Alexander  to  take  a 
close  lo<  k  at  what  these  labs  can  con- 
tribute 1 0  the  education  reform  debate. 
In  cl(  sing,  I  commend  President 
Bush  or  his  choice  for  Secretary  of 
Educati<  n  and  wish  Secretary  Alexan- 
der the  1  lest  as  he  enters  his  very  chal- 
lenging fost. 

Mr.  GpRE.  Mr.  President,  6  weeks 
ago  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hiaman  llesources,  I  had  the  honor  of 
introduc  ng  Tennessee's  former  Gov- 
ernor, '.  jamar  Alexander,  and  rec- 
ommend ng  his  confirmation  as  Sec- 
retary or  Education.  It  is  with  great 
confiden:e  in  Governor  Alexander's 
ability  to  lead  a  critical  agency  at  a 
critical  ( ime  that  I  now  recommend  his 
confirms  tion  to  the  full  Senate. 

The  ch  illenge  Lamar  Alexander  faces 
is  clear,  [t's  up  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
Education  to  keep  the  promise  his  new 
boss  has  failed  to  keep.  President  Bush 
has  told  us  repeatedly  that  he  was 
going  to  be  the  Education  President. 
With  all  due  respect,  that  hasn't  hap- 
pened ye  fc.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
confirmation  of  Governor  Alexander 
will  sign  ify  a  turning  point  and  a  new 
commitment  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion to  our  children,  their  parents, 
their  sch  3ols  and  their  teachers. 

The  fo<  lus  on  education  in  this  coun- 
try must  be  on  the  positive  potential  of 
every  child.  Across  our  country  there 
are  man; '  schools  that  are  enormously 
successful.  We  must  encourage  these 
schools  tto  define  the  future.  We  must 
highlight  successful  programs.  And 
then  we  must  find  effective  ways  to 
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share  and  i  se  the  knowledge  we  have 
gained. 

We  can't  Iwell  on  our  failures  or  on 
advancing  minimum  standards.  We 
must  seek  examples  of  excellence  and 
put  all  our  efforts  into  enabling  every 
child  and  every  school  to  learn  from 
these  examtoles.  Every  preschool  child, 
every  iminigrant,  every  executive, 
every  citiz^,  has  something  to  teach 
other  Americans  and  something  to 
learn  from  other  Americans.  The  ad- 
ministratioii  must  begin  to  see  every 
a  potential  student  and  a 
iacher.  Toward  this  end, 
lexander  will  be  able  to 
es. 
itudents,  we  must  develop 
-     _  .  it  reflect  our  confidence  in 

their  abilitj^  to  learn  and  that  guaran- 
tee their  access  to  quality  education. 
We  must  njake  sure  that  every  child 
enters  school  prepared  to  learn,  and 
not  distracted  by  hunger  or  abuse  or 
illness.  And,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
make  sure  that  the  learning  process 
continues  by  providing  comprehensive 
education  aid  training  for  adults. 
In  our  schools,  we  must  use  tech- 
iprove  the  learning  envi- 
;ourage  the  active  involve- 
mts,  teachers,  administra- 
lunity  members.  And  we 
the  classroom  to  include 
all  available  community  resources,  for 
example,  by  working  vrith  organiza- 
tions, busii)es8es,  and  institutions  of 
,tion. 

[olleagues  know,  I  have 
on  two  initiatives  to  ex- 
le  of  new  technologies  in 
lile  I  was  still  a  member 
I  proposed  a  new  way  to 
development  of  new  com- 
programs  to  improve 
lurces.  And  more  recently, 
luced  legislation  to  create 
a  new  communications  infrastructure 
to  serve  8ut)ercomputing  centers  and 
the  literally]  thousands  of  applications 
for  supercomputing  in  not  only  re- 
search but  also  in  education  and  busi- 
ness. I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  Lamar  Alexander  to  put  these  and 
other  exciting  computer  and  tele- 
communications technologies  to  work 
for  our  Nati(  n's  students. 

For  our  te  ichers,  we  must  encourage 
high  quality,  ongoing  training,  ensure 
a  substantive  role  in  developing  cur- 
riculum and  provide  opportunities  to 
share  information  regularly  with  their 
counterparts  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  Lamar  Alexander  has 
the  experience  and  the  expertise  to 
meet  the  challenges  facing  our  schools, 
our  studentsL  our  teachers,  and  all  our 
families.  His  outstanding  credentials 
are  well-known.  But  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  Governor 
Alexander's  jwork  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee and  later,  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

comnbittee    has    carefully    and 
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ander's  credentials  both  in  hearings 
and  in  separate  inquiries.  It  is  time  to 
move  forward.  For  Governor  Alexander 
to  be  the  kind  of  Education  Secretary 
this  Nation  so  desperately  needs,  it  is 
imperative  that  he  have  the  full  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  the  Nation — 
fi-om  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
down  to  the  teachers,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents. The  Labor  Committee's  thor- 
ough investigation  and  favorable  re- 
port of  Lamar  Alexander  should  put  to 
rest  any  lingering  questions  or  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  recommend  Lamar  Alexander  to 
my  colleagues.  I  hope  his  nomination 
will  be  approved  quickly. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
very  clearly  a  case  of  the  right  man 
coming  into  the  right  job  at  the  very 
right  time.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  at  all  that  this  will  be  so  very 
good  for  education.  All  players  in  our 
political  process  are  committed  to 
that.  The  I*resident  has  reserved  his 
most  generous  proimsals  of  increased 
budgeting  for  education — at  a  time 
when  the  entire  Federal  budget  is  pro- 
posed to  grow  at  a  rate  of  only  2.6  per- 
cent, he  is  asking  for  large  increases  in 
education  funding — an  increase  larger 
than  22  percent  for  early  childhood 
education,  for  example.  The  loyal  oppo- 
sition, too,  has  also  signaled  an  inten- 
tion to  make  education  improvement  a 
major  theme  of  this  Congress— witness 
the  introduction  of  an  education  re- 
form bill  as  S.  2,  symbolically  at  the 
head  of  the  agenda.  The  President  will 
soon  be  guiding  his  "excellence  in  edu- 
cation" proposals  through  the  Con- 
gress, and  this  truly  will  be  a  year  for 
active  Federal  attention  to  education. 

Stepping  into  the  center  of  this  proc- 
ess will  be  former  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, Lamar  Alexander.  "The  time 
calls  for  an  energetic,  thoughtful,  and 
conmiitted  educator,  and  one  glance  at 
his  resume  demonstrates  that  he  is  just 
that.  While  Governor,  he  launched 
many  major  educational  reforms  in  his 
State  of  Tennessee.  Some  people  clam- 
or every  year  on  behalf  of  a  need  to 
raise  teacher  salaries  as  part  of  edu- 
cation reform,  but  then  they  bump  up 
against  the  difficult  realities  of  trying 
to  implement  that.  Lamar  Alexander 
succeeded  in  getting  that  done  in  Ten- 
nessee educators  throughout  this^coun- 
try,  working  right  down  there  m  the 
trenches,  should  know  they  have  a  real 
firiend  in  this  man. 

His  commitment  to  education  reform 
is  not  some  late  development.  Both  of 
his  parents  worked  as  educators,  and 
instilled  in  Mr.  Alexander  the  values 
and  high  commitment  to  education 
that  you  can  only  find  in  a  teaching 
household.  Lamar  Alexander  lived  out 
that  commitment  in  perfbrming  his  du- 
ties as  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  He  will  now  do  the  same 
in  his  service  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


I  strongly  believe,  that  it  is  vitally 
important  to  have  a  man  of  Lamar  Al- 
exander's capability  and  expertise  at 
the  head  of  the  Departmemt  of  Edu- 
cation at  this  time.  The  challenges  be- 
fore this  Congress  are  many — reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Eklucation  Act, 
excellence  in  education,  early  child- 
hood education — there  is  so  much  work 
for  us  all  to  do.  We  will  be  so  very  for- 
tunate to  have  such  a  man  as  Lamar 
Alexander  to  help  us  do  it.  He  is  an  in- 
spiration in  education  and  I  am  so  very 
proud  of  him.  We  wish  him  and  his 
lovely  wife  Leslee  well  as  they  embark 
on  this  important  venture  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  my  fellow 
Tennessean,  Lamar  Alexander,  to  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education. 

I  will  note  that  I  am  far  from  alone 
in  my  support.  I  join  16  members  of  the 
Labor  Committee  in  supporting  this 
nomination — 16  members  who  con- 
ducted a  review  of  Lamar  Alexander's 
qualifications. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  the  com- 
mittee and  trust  in  its  judgment — and  I 
believe  we  should  accept  its  rec- 
ommendation. 

It's  important  that  we  move  forward 
and  begin  to  address  the  very  pressing 
need  to  improve  education  in  this 
country. 

As  Governor  of  Tennessee  for  8  years. 
Lamar  Alexander  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  education  reform  to  the  top  of 
the  public  agenda.  He  implemented  a 
better  schools  program  to  upgrade  the 
State's  public  school  curriculum  with 
an  emphasis  on  math,  science,  and 
computer  technology.  He  also  proposed 
and  passed  a  merit  pay  plan  for  Ten- 
nessee teawihers. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Association.  Lamar  Alexander 
was  instrumental  in  the  NGA's  adop- 
tion of  a  better  schools  proposal  that 
focused  national  attention  on  his  pro- 
grams back  home  in  Tennessee. 

After  leaving  the  Governor's  office  in 
1987,  Lamar  Alexander  did  not  give  up 
public  service  for  the  private  sector. 
Instead  he  carried  his  commitment  to 
education  to  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  sind 
best  land  grant  universities. 

In  his  2Vt  years  as  president  of  the 
university.  Lamar  Alexander  has 
sought  to  raise  the  school's  academic 
stature  through  tougher  standards  and 
a  more  talented  and  diverse  student 
body  and  faculty. 

Obviously,  the  nominee's  background 
belies  a  longstanding  devotion  to  learn- 
ing, and  to  improving  our  country's 
public  school  system. 

I  feel  assured  that  Lamar  Alexander 
will  be  able  to  put  education  at  the  top 
of  the  Bush  administration's  agenda. 

And  that  is  fundamentally  the  most 
important  reason  to  support  him. 


His  selection  is  a  tangible  sign  that 
the  President  is  finally  moving  forward 
on  his  1988  promise  to  focus  heavily  on 
improving  education  in  this  countir- 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  allow  him  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  add  my  support 
today  for  the  confirmation  of  Lamar 
Alexander  as  our  new  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Eiducation. 

I  have  known  Lamar  for  many  years. 
I  know  of  his  competence;  his  personal 
dedication  to  the  objective  of  "excel- 
lence in  education;"  and  his  total  com- 
mitment to  his  new  position.  He  will 
guide  the  process  of  change.  As  in  the 
words  of  the  philosopher  George 
Lichtenberg.  "I  do  not  know  whether, 
if  things  change,  they  will  get  better. 
But  what  I  do  know  is  this:  if  things 
are  to  get  better,  then  they  must 
change."  Lamar  is  the  person  the 
President  and  all  of  us  can  count  on  to 
effect  the  important  changes  we  need. 

In  the  days  and  months  ahead,  we  in 
this  body  recognize  the  challenges,  and 
occasionally  the  sacrifices,  that  must 
be  nuule  to  ensure  that  this  country 
addresses  and  implements  its  short  and 
long-term  educational  priorities.  An 
educated  populace  is  rudimentary  to  a 
productive  society.  It  is  also  rudi- 
mentary to  the  quality  of  life  we  all 
hold  so  dear.  An  educated  populace 
means  not  only  providing  that  com- 
petitive edge  for  our  service,  manufac- 
turing and  business  communities — but 
it  also  means  that  our  children's  fu- 
tures will  be  better  and  more  fruitful 
than  our  own. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Lamar  Alexander's  confirma- 
tion. Under  his  able  leadership,  our 
education  agenda  will  be  one  of 
change — one  of  innovation,  creativity, 
and  soundness.  I  personally  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him,  and  I  know 
I  share  the  best  wrtshes  of  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  welcoming  him  as  our 
new  Secretary  of  Elducation. 

LAMAR  ALEXANDER'S  CONFIRMATION  AS 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  rise  today  to  support  the 
confirmation  of  Lamar  Alexander  as 
Secretary  of  Eklucation  and  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

I  first  met  Governor  Alexander  when 
he  was  an  aide  to  Howard  Baker.  Since 
then.  I  have  followed  his  career  during 
two  terms  as  Governor  of  Tennessee,  as 
chair  of  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, and  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  An  active  leader  of 
the  educational  reform  movement  on  a 
national  level,  he  serves  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, chairs  the  Steering  Committee 
of  the  National  Summit  on  Mathe- 
matics Assessment,  and  has  worked 
with  Energy  Secretary  James  Watkins 
on  a  program  to  train  retired  scientists 
to  become  science  teachers. 
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As  the  son  of  a  private  kindergarten 
teacher  and  a  one-time  public  school 
principal.  Governor  Alexander  knows 
firsthand  the  specific  skills  that  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators  must 
possess,  SLnd  which  they  acquire 
through  professional  training  and  expe- 
rience. He  implemented  a  Better 
Schools  Program  in  1984  while  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee.  This  program  es- 
tablished a  career  ladder  plan  and 
raised  teacher  salaries,  brought  com- 
puters into  junior  high  schools,  en- 
hanced vocational  education  in  high 
schools,  and  implemented  basic  edu- 
cation programs.  That  exceptional  pro- 
gram and  his  accomplishments  as  chair 
of  the  National  Governors'  Association 
demonstrate  his  faith  in  the  Nation's 
public  schools  and  in  their  ability  to 
face  the  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

For  schools.  Governor  Alexander 
once  told  Fortune  magazine,  "There's 
no  McDonald's,  cookie-cutter  ap- 
proach. Just  go  to  work  on  one  school 
at  a  time  in  your  own  hometown."  I 
hope  that  as  Secretary  of  Education, 
he  will  liken  education  in  the  United 
States  to  a  public  utility,  as  for  in- 
stance an  electric  power  company — 
sometimes  inefficient,  sometimes  with 
fallen  poles  and  snapped  cables,  some- 
times gsunely  accommodating  over- 
loads, and  sometimes  succtmibing  to 
them — but  whose  continued  function- 
ing and  nurturing  au^  for  the  public 
good. 

We  face  many  challenges  as  we  work 
toward  achieving  the  Nation's  edu- 
cation goals.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Governor  Alexander  and  a  vital- 
ized Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  Lamar  Alexander  to  be 
Secretary  of  Education. 

As  a  former  teacher,  athletic  coach, 
and  county  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, I  am  vitally  interested  in  the 
direction  of  education  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  times  such  as  now — the 
1990's.  While  the  face  of  education  has 
undergone  changes  to  meet  new  de- 
mands, one  thing  has  remained  clear, 
and  that  is— nothing  is  more  important 
than  a  sound  education  to  prepare 
Americans  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
everyday  living.  Simply  stated,  edu- 
cation provides  the  solid  foundation 
needed  to  face  the  challenges  of  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  credentials  and  ac- 
complishments of  our  current  nominee 
are  no  secret — a  former  Governor  of 
Tennessee  and  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Education  Policy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Lamar  Alexander  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  addressing  education 
issues  at  the  State  and  National  level. 
As  the  former  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  he  understands  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  educators  and 
students.  He  has  worked  in  the  trench- 
es and  knows  from  a  practical  point  ol[ 
view  what  works  and  does  not  work. 


Lamar  Alexander  brings  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  experience  in  several 
different  lareas  of  life.  He  has  served  as 
a  law  clerk,  reporter  for  a  newspaper,  a 
Senate  cfunpaign  coordinator,  a  legis- 
lative aafcistant,  a  White  House  staff 
assistant!  a  practicing  attorney,  an  au- 
thor, an(^  as  a  director  and  adviser  to 
several  companies. 

Mr.  President,  this  nominee  is  also  a 
past  chairman  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors" Association,  a  former  law  re- 
view edit  )r  at  the  New  York  University 
School  o  Law,  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University.  His 
hands-on  experience  in  education  and 
his  broal  background  in  numerous 
other  are  is  well  qualify  him  for  the  po- 
sition of  Secretary  of  Education.  We 
are  fortu:  late  to  have  a  man  of  his  tal- 


ent as  th( 

He  is  i 

charactei 


President's  nominee, 
man  of  ability,  dedication, 
and  intellect.  I  am  pleased 
to  suppoi  t  him  for  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

HiTCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  Remainder  of  the  time  on  both 
sides. 

The  PifcsmiNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  fielded  back.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Andrew  I  amar  Alexander,  Jr.,  of  Ten- 
be  Secretary  of  Education? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  HA  rCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconside  r  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation wi  s  confirmed. 

Mr.  WE  LLSTONE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  oi  i  the  table. 

The  m<  tion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 
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BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

I^RESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 

to    Public    Law    94-304,    as 

by  Public  Law  99-7,  appoints 

foUoi  ing  Senators  to  the  Commis- 

iecurity  and  Cooperation  in 


Senator     trom     Arizona     [Mr. 
as  chairman: 
S^iator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 


from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowl- 

from    Colorado    [Mr. 

from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 


APPOIN^ENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 


IflESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
behalf  of  the  President  pro 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-83, 
Rabbi  Morris  Shmidman,  of 
and  Mr.  Stan  Rose,  of  Kan- 
Commission  for  the  Preser- 
Jf^merica's  Heritage  Abroad. 
CO<}HRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRES:  DING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ml  »is8ippi. 

Mr.  COCm  ;AN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abse  nee  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  ca]  1  the  roll. 

The  assist  int  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cpnsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  dall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  s  so  ordered. 


RELEASE 


MOF  NING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MTTCE  ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c  )nsent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  mo-ning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  s  so  ordered. 


OF  BIRMINGHAM  SIX 


Mr.  BIDE*.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
the  release  of  the  so-called  Bir- 
mingham Si3 ,  a  group  of  Irish  nation- 
als wrongly  fconvicted  in  1975  for  hor- 
rific bombings  committed  by  the  Pro- 
visional Irisi  Republican  Army.  Ear- 
lier today  |n  London's  Old  Bailey 
Courthouse,  the  six  men— Hugh 
Callaghan,  Patrick  Hill,  Gerald  Hunter, 
Richard  McJlkenny,  William  Power, 
and  John  Walker— were  set  firee  after 
the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  their  con- 
victions. 

A  year  ago,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  Senat€  — cosponsored  by  18  of  my 
colleagues— t  [lat  called  on  the  British 
Government  ,o  reopen  the  case  of  these 
six  men.  Within  weeks,  the  British 
Home  Secretary  at  the  time,  David 
Waddington,  ordered  a  new  police  in- 
quiry into  tte  case.  In  August  of  last 
year,  the  Go\  ernment  referred  the  case 
to  the  Court  i  >f  Appeals. 

As  I  discussed  in  detail  in  my  floor 
statement  lat  t  year,  the  men  were  con- 
victed on  unieliable  evidence  that  was 
discredited  alter  their  trial.  The  courts 
in  Britain  have  finally  recognized  these 
facts.  I  am  pleased  that  justice,  though 
long  delayed,  [has  now  been  done. 

For  over  15  years,  these  men  have 
suffered  a  grpss  injustice,  languishing 
in  prison  for  crimes  they  did  not  com- 
mit. Thankfully,  their  long  ordeal  has 
ended,  but  no  thing  can  compensate  the 
men  for  pain  that  they— and  their  fam- 
ilies—have en  dured  for  so  long. 

The  case  of  the  Birmingham  Six  is 
not  unique.  Erroneous  convictions 
occur  in  evei-y  society.  But  this  case 
has  taken  oq  greater  significance  be- 
cause of  its  rtmiflcations  for  Northern 
freland,  whers  few  Catholics  have  con- 
fidence in  tie  administration  of  jus- 
"  v  iews  are  warranted.  To- 
tnarks  the  third  time  in  2 
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their  convictions  were  based  on  flawed 
evidence. 

Immediately  after  the  verdict  was 
announced  today,  the  current  Home 
Secretary,  Kenneth  Baker,  revealed 
that  he  will  appoint  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  review  criminal  procedures  in 
order  "to  minimize  as  far  as  possible 
the  likelihood  of  such  events  happening 
again."  I  am  pleased  that  the  British 
Government  has  acknowledged  the 
shortcomings  in  a  system  that  has  pro- 
duced such  gross  injustices. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  PROTOCOL  IS  HON- 
ORED BY  THE  DIPLOMATIC 
CORPS  AND  BY  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
21  of  this  year,  the  Washington  Diplo- 
matic Corps  honored  Ambassador  Jo- 
seph Vemer  Reed,  the  Chief  of  Protocol 
of  the  United  States.  In  honoring  Am- 
bassador Reed,  the  diplomatic  corps 
honors  as  well  the  American  people, 
the  administration,  the  Congress  and 
the  city  of  Washington  for  their  hospi- 
tality and  cooperation  with  the  foreign 
missions  located  in  our  capital  city. 

In  addition,  on  February  28,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Venezuela, 
Mr.  Reinaldo  Figueredo  Planchart, 
awarded  Ambassador  Reed  with  the 
Venezuelan  Order  of  Francisco  de  Mi- 
randa in  the  first  class.  Francisco  de 
Miranda  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
liberation  of  Venezuela,  drawing  con- 
siderable inspiration  in  his  efforts  from 
the  American  Revolution.  Conse- 
quently, in  honoring  Ambassador  Reed, 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  has 
forged  another  link  in  the  bond  of  lib- 
erty between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  texts  of  the  following 
statements  relating  to  the  dual  honors 
recently  accorded  to  Ambassador  Reed 
be  printed  in  the  Recx)RD  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement:  First,  remarks 
by  Ambassador  Jose  Luis  Femandes 
Lopes  of  the  Republic  of  Cape  Verde 
and  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps:  sec- 
ond. Ambassador  Reed's  remarks  in  re- 
sponse; third,  remarks  by  Mr.  Reinaldo 
Figueredo  Planchart,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Venezuela;  and  fourth. 
Ambassador  Reed's  remarks  in  re- 
sponse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  on  the  Occasion  of  the  RscEPnoN 

BY  THE  Diplomatic  Corps  of  Washington, 

DC,  to  honor  ambassador  Joseph  Verner 

Reed,  the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  UNrr- 

ED  States  of  America  by  His  Excellency 

Jose  Luis  Fernandes  Lopes.  Ambassador 

of  the  Repubuc  of  Cape  Verde  and  Dean 

OF  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  January  28. 1901 

Fellow  ambassadors,  dlstln^lsbed  gruests, 

ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  very  pleased  to 

honor  one  of  America's  creative  and  warmly 

respected  diplomats. 

The  high  esteem  of  Ambassador  Joseph 
Verner  Reed   by   the   Diplomatic   Corpe   of 


Washington,  D.C.,  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
a  general  sentiment  recognizing  the  out- 
standing personality  of  a  warm  and  gentle 
human  being.  Our  deep  appreciation  of  the 
Ambassador  Is  the  product  of  his  many  fruit- 
ful Initiatives  for  the  well-being  both  of  the 
diplomatic  community  In  the  United  States, 
and  of  visiting  dignitaries  and  diplomats. 

Indeed,  while  an  acquaintance  with  his 
record  at  the  United  Nations  led  many  of  us 
to  expect  much  of  him,  his  service  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  useful  diplomatic  functions 
and  the  highest  precepts  of  diplomacy  has 
gone  beyond  our  high  expectations.  Let  us 
note  with  appreciation  the  timely  opportuni- 
ties which  Ambassador  Reed  afforded  us, 
through  many  carefully  planned  functions  at 
Blair  House,  to  meet  with  a  wide  range  of 
American  leaders  and  prominent  individuals. 
The  dialogues  involved  in  such  informal 
meetings,  contributed  to  enhancing  our 
work,  enriching  our  experience,  and  facili- 
tating, in  some  instances,  exchanges  of  vital 
Importance  to  our  respective  nations. 

Let  us  also  recall  with  great  satisfaction 
the  many  efforts  of  the  Ambassador  to  ar- 
range informative  policy  briefings  on  major 
international  events  and  concerns,  such  as  in 
connection  with  the  economic  summit  in 
Houston. 

Let  us  remember  the  sensitivity  with 
which  Ambassador  Reed  proceeded  to  ar- 
range the  special  luncheon  at  Blair  House- 
where  my  colleagues  and  I  were  able  to  ex- 
change, in  the  useful  atmosphere  of  infor- 
mality, points  of  view  and  concerns  directly 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us,  finally,  take  special  note  of  the 
Ambassador's  gracious  initiative  in  making 
it  his  business  not  only  to  be  available  to  my 
colleagues,  but  to  actually  call  on  all  of  our 
Embassies  in  Washington.  This  afforded  each 
of  our  Embassies  an  opportunity  to  address 
areas  of  specific  concern  to  our  resjwctive 
nations. 

These,  and  other  thoughtful  efforts  were 
important  opportunities  for  enhanced  dia- 
logues and  cooperation  with  our  host  nation. 
The  opportunities  might  well  have  been  lost 
had  it  not  been  for  the  new  direction  set  by 
Ambassador  Reed  and  his  hard-working  staff. 
Their  tactfulness,  professionalism,  sensitiv- 
ity, and  a  great  number  of  practical  initia- 
tives have,  over  recent  years,  been  a  source 
of  great  encouragement  to  our  diplomatic 
community. 

In  the  above  light.  Ambassador  Reed,  we 
the  diplomatic  community  of  Washington, 
D.C.— salute  the  many  special  ways  you— and 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol  in  Gen- 
eral— cared  about  and  responded  to  our  par- 
ticular needs. 

Ambassador  Reed,  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  recognizing  the  characteristic  American 
generosity  and  good  will  whfch  you  have 
consistently  demonstrated  in  the  perform- 
ance of  your  diplomatic  work  for  your  Na- 
tion and  for  our  community  of  nations. 

Remarks  Given  by  Ambassador  Joseph  Ver- 
ner Reed  at  the  Reception  in  his  Honor 
Given    by    His    Excellency    Jose    Luis 
Fernandes  Lopes,  ambassador  of  the  Re- 
pubuc of  Cape  Verde  and  dean  of  the 
Diplomatic   Corps   on    Behalf    of    the 
Chiefs  of  Diplomatic  Missions  and  their 
Spouses,  January  28. 1991 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary General,  fellow  Ambassadors,  honored 
guests,  friends,  my  first  words  of  gratitude 
go  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  who  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Diplomatic  Corps  to  have 


this  gathering  in  this  great  and  historic  in- 
stitution. 

We  look  with  honor  and  respect  to  this  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  which  was  the 
pioneer  in  establishing  a  multinational  orga- 
nization. The  world  organization  created  in 
1945  drew  importantly  from  the  Charter  of 
the  OAS.  I  myself  was  honored  to  serve  as  an 
accredited  representative  and  then  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  dire  moment  in  history,  when  the 
principles  of  mutual  defense  and  the  law  of 
nations  are  being  put  to  a  cruel  and  severe 
test,  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  dli>- 
lomat  is  seen  in  its  starkest  form.  Hopefully, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  almighty  power 
that  rules  the  universe  we  will  have  a  quick 
end  to  the  military  phase  of  this  effort  to  in- 
sure that  the  solemn  sanctions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  are  ob- 
served. 

But,  this  military  phase  will  be  followed  by 
a  kind  of  testing  in  the  diplomatic  commu- 
nity. Because  it  is  only  through  diplomacy 
that  we  can  forge  the  peace  which  the  brave 
men  and  women  of  the  coalition  nations  are 
now  making  possible  through  their  skill,  en- 
ergy, imagination,  and  unfortunately  in  the 
case  of  some  their  lives. 

It  is  because  of  the  high  calling  of  the  dip- 
lomat that  I  am  so  honored  and  moved  to  re- 
ceive this  expression  of  friendship  fii^m  the 
members  of  this  Diplomatic  Corpe.  This 
corps  is  the  diplomatic  elite  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  title  quite  like  "Ambassador  to 
Washington".  From  experience  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  this  Diplomatic  Corpe  is  peo- 
pled with  the  best  and  the  brightest. 

Ambassador  Lopes  has  done  me  and 
through  me,  I  feel,  my  nation  a  great  honor 
in  calling  us  together  this  evening.  The  pres- 
ence of  so  many  old  and  new  friends  touches 
me  deeply.  I  thank  each  of  you  as  chiefs  of 
mission  for  this  reception. 

However,  my  pleasure  is  tempered  by  my 
knowledge  that  this  gala  represents  a  fare- 
well for  Ambassador  Lopes  as  dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corpe.  From  my  unique  vantage 
point  he  has  been  an  outstanding  dean  of  the 
corps.  After  a  decade  of  service  in  Washing- 
ton we  wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavors  in 
Cape  Verde — health  and  prosperity  to  both 
him  and  Mrs.  Lopes.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
when  I  say  that  they  have  forged  a  circle  of 
friends  which  will  remain  always. 

I  am  delighted  our  new  dean,  Ambassador 
Ould  Daddah  of  Mauritania  is  here.  I  know 
he  will  carry  out  his  duties  in  a  way  that 
will  advance  the  cause  of  the  corps  and  do 
his  country  honor. 

I  have  spoken  too  long  but  my  heart  is 
brimming  with  deeply  felt  pleasure,  a  pleas- 
ure, friends,  in  being  in  your  comjpany. 
I  thank  you  all! 


Remarks     Given     by     His     EIxcellency 
Reinaldo  figueredo  Planchart,  Minister 
OF  Foreign  affairs  of  Venezuela  at  the 
Ceremony  to  bestow  the  Order  of  Fran- 
cisco DE  Miranda  From  the  Repubuc  of 
Venezuela    Upon     ambassador    Joseph 
Verner  reed,  February  28, 1991 
Ambassador  Joseph  Vemer  Reed,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  bestow  upon  you,  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  the 
Order  Francisco  de  Miranda  as  a  recognition 
of  your  distinguished  performance  in  your 
different  roles  that  have  made  ties  among 
Venezuelan  and  United  States  citizens  clos- 
er. President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  has  asked 
me  to  convey  his  appreciation  for  the  out- 
standing job  you  have  done  to  make  the  rap- 
port between  him  and  President  Bush  as 
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close  and  as  constructive  as  It  has  been. 
Thank  you  Joseph. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  International 
services  you  rendered  as  Under  Secretary- 
General  for  Political  and  General  Assembly 
Affairs  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  excel- 
lence you  have  achieved  as  chief  of  protocol 
of  the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly,  you  have  gained  respect  and 
admiration  from  all  quarters.  The  unflagging 
dedication  to  international  understanding, 
the  fairness  that  Inspires  your  initiatives, 
the  affability  and  gentlemanliness  with 
which  you  conduct  the  business  of  diplomacy 
have  served  well  not  only  your  own  govern- 
ment but  the  International  community  in  its 
never  ending  quest  for  legitimate  and  able 
leaders. 

You  once  said  that  "protocol  was  invented 
by  the  Chinese  to  establish  the  rules  by 
which  substantive  diplomacy  can  be  carried 
out  •  •  *"  and  both  President  Carlos  Andres 
Perex  and  myself,  his  foreign  minister,  are 
ftally  aware  that  your  work  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  relationship  of  mutual  trust  that 
exists  between  Carlos  Andres  Perei  and 
George  Bush.  A  relationship  that  motivated, 
without  delay,  an  immediate,  positive  re- 
sponse in  the  difficult  Juncture  created  by 
the  gulf  crisis. 

Veneiuela,  as  a  member  of  OPEC,  did  what 
was  within  its  reach  to  make  sure  that  oil 
prices  would  not  skyrocket  uncontrollably 
and  now  Venezuela  is  doing  its  utmost  to  en- 
sure that  these  very  same  prices  do  not 
plummet  unjustly.  We  fully  expect  from  your 
government  the  full  understanding  and  not  a 
dogmatic  view  that  our  request  for  a  dia- 
logue between  oil  producers  and  consumers 
not  be  seen  as  empty  rhetoric  nor  as  a  rough 
attempt  to  manipulate  the  market.  It  Is  a  se- 
rious call  to  common  sense  and  common  san- 
ity to  limit  speculative  movements  that 
bring  about  serious  hardships  on  producers 
or  consumers.  In  particular  developing  coun- 
tries, as  instability  and  unpredictability 
feeds  uncertainties,  the  worst  of  all  sce- 
narios for  sustained  development. 

Venezuela  regards  both  your  tenure  at  the 
United  Nations— where  you  are  well  remem- 
bered for  your  focus  on  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  developing  countries— and  your 
present  responsibilities,  at  a  time  when  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  enter  a  new  and  promising  phase,  as 
ample  reason  to  honor  you. 

The  Order  Francisco  de  Miranda  bears  the 
name  of  a  truly  exceptional  Venezuelan.  A 
man  of  vision.  A  great  soldier  who  strived  for 
freedom  In  the  Americas.  Miranda  partici- 
pated in  the  three  great  political  movements 
that  transformed  modem  history  and  that 
gave  new  meaning  to  man's  life  and  new 
alms  to  society;  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Independence  of  Hispanic  America.  In  a 
sense,  the  fact  that  you  are  today  receiving 
this  particular  honor  at  a  time  when  your 
government  and  people  are  playing  a  major 
role  in  bestowing  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
a  tiny  country;  it  could  be  seen  as  a  coinci- 
dence of  the  standing  values  of  our  peoples 
throughout  history,  which  have  a  particular 
vocation  for  universalism. 

In  the  years  '83  and  '84  of  the  18th  century, 
fifty  years  before  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe,  Mi- 
randa visited  the  United  States,  a  country 
that  was  then  only  beginning  to  be.  Before 
de  Tocqueville,  Miranda  wrote  about  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  its  customs, 
Idosyncracles,  and  Its  inclination  toward  de- 
mocracy as  a  political  system  and  as  a  way 
of  life.  Miranda  was  the  first  Latin  American 
with  a  vocation  for  universality.  His  keen 
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tlmbs.  I  would  encourage  you,  Ambas- 

R«  9d,  to  examine  some  of  those  quite 

extraordl  nary  views  he  had  about  the  people 

c^juntry.  I  am  sure  that  Ambassador 

will  take  pleasure  in  advising  you 
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Francli  co  de  Miranda  admired  the  United 
p  )lltical  system.  His  ideas  and  future 
!  were  influenced  considerably  by  his 
t  iroughout  this  country  and  his  ex- 
Inowledge  of  its  customs.  His  per- 
fri  indship  with  great  American  lead- 
amof  g  them  many  of  the  Founding  Pa- 
ge Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
Alecander   Hamilton,    Samuel   Adams, 
Madison — served    Miranda    and    our 
Without  doubt,  it  constituted  a 
which  he  always  felt  privileged, 
idor  Joseph  Vemer  Reed,  distin- 
guished Ambassador  and  dear  friend,  I  am 
exceedingly  pleased  to  bestow  upon  you  the 
order  that  bears  the  name  of 
de  Miranda.  It  is  particularly  re- 
'or  me  to  be  conferring  upon  you 
r  at  a  time  when  relations  between 
Unit€p  States  and  Venezuela  are  prosper- 
the  permanent  stimulus  of  the  per- 
coisiderate  and  open  friendship  that 
between  Presidents  George  Bush  and 
Perez. 


Ai  dres  1 


Given  by  Ambassador  Joseph  Ver- 
AT  THE  Ceremony  to  Receive 

OF  FRANaSCO  DE  MIRANDA  FROM 

OF  Venezuela  Presented  by 

E  XELLENCY      REINALDO       FIOUEREDO 

Planch  irt.  minister  of  Foreign  affairs 

OF  THE   REPUBUC   OF   VENEZUELA.    FEB.    28 
1991 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Figueredo.  Am- 
bassador Consalvl.  your  excellency,  the  dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Chief  of  Protocol  of 
Venezuela  Sllva-Mendez,  excellencies,  family 
and  friends.  I  am  so  honored — 

Honored  that  President  Carlos  Andres 
Perez  woyld  bestow  the  Order  of  Francisco 
de  Mlranaa  upon  me  for  services  I  performed 
as  an  int*natlonal  civil  servant  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  working  with  and  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  council. 

Honored  that  Mrs.  Quayle.  representing 
the  Presl<)ent  and  the  Vice  President,  Is  with 
us  this  evening  on  the  dlas. 

Honored  that  you,  Mr.  Minister,  would 
make  the;  elegant  gesture  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  breside  at  this  ceremony. 

Honored  that  my  friends  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Conablvi  have  gone  to  all  this  effort  to 
make  this  a  stellar  event  of  diplomatic  row. 

Honoreq  that  my  mother  would  come  such 
a  distance  to  be  with  me  on  this  memorable 
occasion, 
my  brothers. 

Honored 
whose  lab 
pire  Stat< 


IS  I  am  with  the  presence  of  two  of 


that  Mrs.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
husband  the  Governor  of  the  Em- 
and  our  Nation's  Vice  President 
and  wartifne  coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  bl$  well  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stote  fori  Inter-American  Affairs  who  had 
such  a  long  and  close  association  with  and 
love  for  Vi  inezuela  is  with  us  tonight. 

Honored  with  the  presence  of  Ambassador 
George  L(  ndau,  president  of  the  America's 
Society  aid  a  former  Ambassador  to  Ven- 
ezuela. 

It  Is  a  E  "ivllege  to  recognize  the  Justice  of 
the  Intern  itlonal  Court  of  Justice,  his  excel- 
lency, Aidres  AguUar,  former  permanent 
representaitlve  of  Venezuela  at  the  United 
Nations  who  was  president  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  during  my  tenure  in  the 
Secretarlajt.  Justice  Aguilar  was  a  dlstln- 
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gulshed  and  dedicated  leader  of  that  impor- 
tant body. 

Venezuelan- Caracas— always  in  my  heart; 
for  it  was  In  Caracas  that  Mlml  and  I  spent 
our  nrst  Ne  »  Year's  Eve  on  our  wedding 
trip— 32  year^  ago! 

Yes.  I  am  honored,  indeed  thrilled. 

I  say  "thrilled"  because  that  is  what  I 
feel— In  the  I  rst  instance  for  this  warm  ges- 
ture In  relation  to  my  own  small  efforts  at 
the  United  Nations  and  in  all  of  my  profes- 
sional life  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy— values  which  are  dear  to  all 
Venezuelans-Hind  also  because  of  what  I  call 
"the  tlme"-jour  time:  a  time  when  Ven- 
ezuela's exair  pie  of  democracy  has  spread  to 
virtually  every  country  in  the  hemisphere 
with  that  painful  exception  of  our  beloved 
Cuba,  still  vnder  the  yoke  of  discredited 
Marxism  now  rejected  by  even  the  Marxists 
themselves  and.  Indeed,  a  time  when  the 
chance  for  democracy  also  appears  to  have 
been  given  a  new  birth  In  the  Middle  East, 
thanks  to  the  common  efforts  of  my  own 
country  and  other  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Permit  me  la  word  about  Miranda:  Few  In 
our  hemisphere  were  so  great:  a  lieutenant 
general  in  Napoleons  armies;  the  friend  of 
Washington.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Paine. 
Miranda  set  the  agenda  of  revolutionary 
freedom  in  the  Americas;  and  one  cannot  say 
Miranda  withput  in  the  next  breath  saying. 


'Bolivar.' 

It  was  the 
Ideals  and  . 
tury  here  in 
who  were  dec 
principles 


giants.  Inspired  by  the  noble 

lat  events  of  the  previous  cen- 

le  United  States  and  in  France 

live  In  establishing  these  great 

freedom      and      democracy 

throughout  the  New  World. 

Miranda  enunciated  the  principles  and  in- 
spired his  yokmger  colleagues  to  take  the 
necessary  acmon  to  achieve  a  government 
based  on  them.  And,  of  course,  none  greater 
in  sweeping  Tislon  or  daring  act  than  the 
"Immortal  Caraqueno"— Bolivar:  the  exam- 
ple and  model  of  the  patriot  and  statesman. 

So— for  me-f-to  be  associated  In  this  way 
with  these  men  of  vision  and  greatness — to 
be  Inducted  Into  their  order— Is  a  singular 
honor  Indeed.  |  for  which  I  find  It  difficult  to 
adequately  express  my  appreclaUon  to  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Andres  Perez,  to  you  Foreign 
Minister  Figueredo:  and  Ambassador 
Consalvl.         j 

And  my  thiill  Is  heightened  by  an  addi- 
tional aspect  if  this.  "The  time  we  live  In"— 
for  at  this  moment  we  are  all  grateful.  In- 
deed, relieved  toy  the  rapid  and  gratifying  de- 
velopments Inlthe  Middle  East.  To  me.  one  of 
the  most  exciting  aspects  of  these  events  Is 
that  their  ulttimate  significance  relates  di- 
rectly to  our  I  business  here  this  afternoon. 
For  what  else  are  we  witnessing  but  the 
working  out  In  time  and  space  of  the  values 
that  were  glv4n  early  life  here  In  our  hemi- 
sphere by  suc4  men  of  greatness  as  Washing- 
Miranda.  Bolivar,  and  San 


ton,  Jefferso 
Martin? 

In  our  cent 
failure  of  des 


we  have  seen  the  repeated 
)t8  as  despicable  as  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  Hltlerland  Mussolini,  Idl  Amin  and 
Saddam  Hussein.  One  after  another  they 
have  proclaimed  that  history  speaks  out  of 
the  barrel  of  aJ  gun— that  might  makes  right. 
But  more  insistently,  and  with  growing 
strength,  we  ire  finding  that  the  voices  of 
the  plain  people,  of  the  humble,  of  the  virtu- 
ous—can and  will  prevail:  the  voices  of  the 
Buddha,  of  Plito.  of  Jesus  Christ— they,  and 
the  centurioni  inspired  by  them  who  have 
like  cincinnalijs.  reluctantly  set  aside  the 
plow  and  takes  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  re- 
public. 
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We  have  seen  military  personnel  from  over 
thirty  nations  banded  to«rether  to  insure 
that  the  law  of  nations  is  observed,  and  that 
small  and  peaceful  nations  are  not  the  trifles 
of  those  who  amass  brute  power. 

In  view  of  my  own  service  on  "Turtle 
Bay",  (United  Nations)  the  thrill  is  height- 
ened by  the  symbolism  involved  in  which  the 
peaceful  blue  banner  of  the  United  Nations, 
our  common  world  organization,  is  the  uni- 
fying symbol  that  ha^  helped  to  advance  the 
ideals  of  union,  freedom  and  law  that  were  so 
nobly  embodied  by  Miranda  and  Bolivar. 

So  I  thank  you,  minister,  Ambassador  and 
chief,  as  I  thank  all  who  have  come  to  share 
this  moment  with  me.  What  a  time  to  be 
aUve! 

We  have  seen  the  passing  of  the  "perma- 
nent annexation  of  Kuwait"  along  with  the 
"Reich  of  1,000  years "  and  the  "vanguard  of 
history".  We  can  now  look  to  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  help  our  fellow  citizens  of  that 
"ancient  world",  from  which  so  many  of  our 
ideals  and  hopes  sprang  in  the  first  place,  to 
regain  their  hopes  and  to  share  with  us  here 
in  the  New  World:  governments  "of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  [)eople,  and  for  the  people." 

We  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  that  we 
can  once  more  lay  aside  our  arms.  It  is  again 
the  time  for  "the  diplomat."  Our  Nation's 
first  Ambassador  to  Venezuela  was  the  late 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Corrigan,  whose  son,  Kevin,  my 
close  friend  and  colleague  is  with  us  today. 
Dr.  Corrigan  put  It  so  succinctly:  the  United 
Nations  is  a  "peace  table  in  being."  The 
challenge  is  great.  The  tirospects  for  a  better 
world  are  exhilarating. 

Miranda  urges  us  on. 

Muchas  gracias.  Viva  Venezuela.  Libre  Y 
Democratica! 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagxieB  that  today 
marks  the  2.189th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


Envoy     Extraordinary     and     Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain. 

To  every  national  position  of  trust, 
he  brougrht  energy  and  dedication. 

An  1809  graduate  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege in  Carlisle.  PA.  President  Bu- 
chanan was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812 
and  practiced  law  in  Lancaster  before 
serving  in  the  U.S.  military  forces  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812. 

Subsequently,  he  served  six  terms  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives prior  to  his  appointment  as  Unit- 
ed States  Minister  to  Russia  in  1832.  He 
served  two  terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  1834  to  1845. 

At  the  call  of  President  James  Polk, 
he  served  as  Secretary  of  State  from 
1846  until  1849. 

A  tenacious  political  battler.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  three  times  failed  in 
bids  to  win  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President— in  1844,  1848  and  1852— 
before  finally  succeeding  in  1856.  In  the 
election  of  that  year,  he  defeated  the 
Republican  nominee.  John  C.  Fremont, 
and  the  Whig  standardbearer,  Millard 
Fillmore,  to  become  the  15th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

On  June  1.  1868.  at  the  a«re  of  77. 
President  Buchanan  died  in  Lancaster 
and  is  buried  in  that  city's  Woodward 
Cemetery. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  then  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  take  note  of  the  splendid 
accomplishments  of  this  native  son  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  occasion  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  his  birth. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  congratulate  those  Pennsylva- 
nians  and  citizens  of  Lancaster  who  are 
working  diligently  and  with  devotion 
to  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  this  great  American. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN.  15TH  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
weekend  of  May  4-5.  1991.  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  will  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  James 
Buchanan,  the  15th  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  ceremonies  in  Lan- 
caster, PA,  and  at  President 
Buchanan's  mansion.  "Wheatland." 

The  only  Pennsylvanian  to  serve  as 
our  Nation's  Chief  Executive.  President 
Buchanan  was  bom  in  Cove  Gap  on 
April  23,  1791.  He  served  as  President 
firom  1857  until  early  1861  during  the  tu- 
multuous iieriod  leading  up  to  the  Civil 
War.  Despite  his  strenuous  efforts  to 
preserve  the  Union,  the  Southern 
States  seceded  and  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  came  into  existence 
Just  as  his  term  of  office  was  ending. 

Prior  to  his  election.  President  Bu- 
chanan had  served  the  Nation  for  more 
than  40  years  in  public  life  as  a  member 
of  its  Armed  Forces,  as  a  United  States 
Representative,  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  a  United  States  Minister  to 
Russia,  as  Secretary  of  State  and  as 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  Bn,L  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

At  11:27  a.m.,  a  message  firom  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolutions: 

H.R.  180.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  edu- 
cation and  employment  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  26,  1991,  as  "Education  Day,  U.S.A."; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1991,  and  June  14,  1992,  as  "Baltic 
Freedom  Day." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  fro  tempore  [Mr.  Byro]. 


ligations  to  depositors  and  others  by 
the  least  expensive  means,  with  an 
amendment;  it  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  asks  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  the  following  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

From  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  House 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Wylie.  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mrs. 
ROUKEMA.  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  for  consideration  of  section 
4  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Dinoell. 
Mr.  Markey.  and  Mr.  Lent. 


At  11:40  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  ob- 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports  and  doc- 
uments which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-764.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship Foundation,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law  the  annual  report  of  the  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-765.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EX>-7e6.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Conmiodlty  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-767.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-768.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  (Adminis- 
tration), transmitting  pursuant  to  law  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EO-769.  A  communication  from  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  pursuant  to  law  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  cost  of  the  protective 
function  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court  Po- 
lice to  Justices  official  guests  and  employees 
of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EO770.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
8Lnt  Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs) 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  the  quarterly 
report  concerning  human  rights  activities  in 
Ethiopia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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E!C-Tn.  A  communication  firom  the  Federal 
Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law  the  annual  report  of  the  System  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-772.  A  communication  Crom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law  the  annual  report  of  the  Foun- 
dation under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-773.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Communications  and  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Equal  Elmployment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-T74.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Administration  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-775.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-776.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Authority  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-7T7.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  priorities, 
Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Coordination 
Program  for  State  Educational  Agencies;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-778.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  a  videotape  entitled 
"Medicare  in  Simple  Terms';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD,  &x)m  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  1282:  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  transfers  for  "Operation 
Desert  ShleldOJesert  Storm"  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  102-23). 

H.R.  1281:  A  bill  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  OperaUon  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  food  stamps,  unemplojnnent  com- 
pensation administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  urgent  needs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  102-24). 

By  Mr.  BYRD,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

Special  Report  entlUed  "Revised  Alloca- 
tion to  Subcommittees  of  Budget  Totals 
from  the  Concurrent  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991"  (Rept.  No.  102-25). 


Genei  al 


By  Ml 

Banking 

out  amendment 

S.  534. 
award  a 
to 

provide 
cates  of 

S.  565. 
award  a 
to  General 
for  the 
such  me4al 


RIEGLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  wlth- 
"  Tient: 

bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 

rold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 

al  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  to 

:or  the  production  of  bronze  dupll- 

;h  medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 

bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 

rold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 

al  Colin  L.  Powell,  and  to  provide 

jroduction  of  bronze  duplicates  of 

■  for  sale  to  the  public. 


e|:ecutive  reports  of 
committees 

The  :  oUowingr  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 


;Secr  tary 


By  Mr 

Banking, 

Arthur 
ant 
ment; 

Geroge 
Director 
tion  Cor^ration 
ber31, 

Jim  E 
sistant 
velopme^t; 

Cecil 
Member 


RIEGLE,  Itom  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
J.  Hill,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  Asslst- 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 


H.  Pfau,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  a 
of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
oration  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
l43: 

.  Tarro,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an  As- 
S  Bcretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


I.  Thompson 
>f  the  Board 
port-Imp  )rt  Bank  of 
the  rema  Inder  of  the 
20,  1991;  a  Dd 

Cecil  J.  Thompson 
Member  <  >f  the  Board 
port-Imp  )rt  Bank  of 
the  remainder  of  the 
20,  1995 


,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
the  United  States  for 
term  expiring  January 

,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
the  United  States  for 
term  expiring  January 


(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported uith  the  reconunendation  that 
they  be  jonfirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' c<  mmitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests t  J  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  coi  stituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  biDEN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj : 

Robert  Martinez,  of  Florida,  to  be  Director 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (Exec.  Rept. 
No.  ioa-2l 


DTTF  DDUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By 
.662 


The  f<  llowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions wsre  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  sec  >nd  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, ani  1  referred  as  indicated: 
By  1  dr.  BURNS: 

S.  661.  K  bill  to  provide  for  energy  inde- 
pendence the  development  of  alternative 
forms  of  energy,  and  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fli  ance. 


1  Ir.  WIRTH: 

i .  bill  to  increase  the  use  of  natural 


gas  in  th^  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energj  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.   CRAIG  (for  himself  and   Mr. 
S?  MMS): 

S.  663.  ,  I  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  12, 
1920  (41  S  At.  596),  to  allow  the  city  of  Poca- 
tello,  Idal  10,  to  use  certain  lands  for  a  correc- 
tional fac  lllty  for  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  Jie  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Reso  irces. 

By    Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Ml.  GORE): 
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S.  664.  A  bill  to  require  that  health 
warnings  be  included  In  alcoholic  beverage 
advertisemeQts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportatlbn. 

By  Mr.l  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helm^,  and  Mr.  Holunos): 
S.  665.  A  dill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  require  that  certain  revenues  attrib- 
u;Able  to  taijlffs  levied  on  imports  of  textile 
machinery  and  parts  thereof  be  applied  to 
support  research  for  the  modernization  of 
the  Americas  textile  machinery  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIMON: 


S.  666.  A 
tunity  for 
poses;    to    tl 
Human  Resoq 
By    Mr 

INOI 


tems,  and  for 

Committee  o| 

By 

INOI 
S.    668.    A 
grants  to  Ind 


^11  to  guarantee  a  work  oppor- 
Americans  and  for  other  pur- 
►e    Committee    on    Labor    and 
rces. 

MCCAIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
.  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  667.  A  bill  to  provide  support  for  and  as- 
sist the  dev^opment  of  tribal  judicial  sys- 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
I  Indian  Affairs. 
MCCAIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
bill   to   authorize   consolidated 
lian  tribes  to  regulate  environ- 
mental quality  on  Indian  reservations;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ^ND  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dan- 

FORl 

S.  669.  A  bltl  to  provide  a  land  transfer  to 
the  Missouri  (Housing  Development  Commis- 
sion; consideeed  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  fclMON: 
S.  670.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  thi  Director  of  the  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  to  appoint  permanent  cul- 
tural and  commercial  representatives  to  the 
Baltic  Statesl  to  encourage  the  President  to 
appoint  a  special  envoy  to  encourage  Baltic- 
Soviet  negotiations,  and  to  extend  certain 
assistance  to  the  Baltic  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jef- 

FORDSi   Mr.  KOHL,   Mr.   Kasten.  and 

Mr.  S-  iNFORD): 

S.  671.  A  bill  to  establish  on  a  temporary 

basis  a  minln  lum  basic  formula  price  for  the 

computation  of  Class  I  milk  prices;  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture,   Nutrition,  and 

Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ]  'ORD: 
S.  672.  A  bil  I  to  amend  the  Petroleum  Mar- 
keting Practices  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  N  itural  Resources. 

By     Mr      DODD     (for     himself,     Mr. 
LiEBEiiMAN.  Mr.   Pell,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Simon  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  673.  A  b  11  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  H«  alth  Act  of  1970  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Coistruction  Safety.  Health,  and 
Education,   U)   improve   inspections,    inves- 
tigations, rejorting,  and  recordkeeping  on 
construction  f ites,  to  require  the  designation 
of  project  constructors  who  have  overall  re- 
sponsibility l3r  safety  and  health  on  con- 
struction sites,  to  require  project  construc- 
tors to  establish  safety  and  health  plans,  to 
require  consti  uctlon  employers  to  establish 
safety  and  hi  alth  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to   the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resou  -ces. 

By  Mr.  { K)RE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Sas- 
SER): 
S.  674.  A  )111  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  C  fflce  located  at  304  West  Com- 
mercial Aven  le  In  Monterey,  Tennessee,  as 
the  "J.E.  Ed  lie'  Russell  Post  Office";  con- 
sidered and  pa  Bsed. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SPECTliR,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  ROCKE- 
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FELLER,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit 
and  retain  physicians  and  dentists  through 
increases  in  special  pay  authorities  and  to 
authorize  collective  bargaining  over  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  health-care  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes:  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

By   Mr.   HOLUNGS  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Danporth,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Gorton,   Mr.   Lott,   Mr.   Bond.   Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
LuoAR,  Ms.   MiKULSKi,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.    McConnell.    Mr.    Helms.    Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond.  Mr.   Dole.   Mr.   Chafee.   Mr. 
Breaux.  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
8.  676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  testing  for  the 
use.  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances  by 
persons  who   operate   aircraft,   trains,   and 
commercial   motor  vehicles,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   HOLLINGS  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Danforth,    Ms.    Mikulski.   and   Mr. 
Sarbanes): 
S.  677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  testing  for  the 
use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances  by 
persons  who  operate  trains;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  CoRunerce,   Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

S.  678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  testing  for  the 
use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances  by 
persons  who  operate  aircraft,  commercial 
motor  vehicles,  and  mass  transportation 
conveyances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come payments  made  by  public  utilities  to 
customers  to  reduce  the  cost  of  energy  con- 
servation service  and  measures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HOLLINOS,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  ROBB, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  BREAUX,  Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  ExON,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  assist  in  the  growth  of 
international   travel   and  tourism   into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Conwnerce,     Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DOLE,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  681.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance for  death  by  hostile  fire,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pay  a  death 
gratuity  to  certain  survivors  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  die  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  combat  zone,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  ADAMS, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  BOND,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston.   Mr.    Dixon.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr. 

DURENBEROER.   Mr.   FORD.   Mr.    FOWL- 
ER,   Mr.    Garn.    Sir.    Heflin.    Mr. 


Inouye,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Mack,  Ms. 

MnroLSKi,  Mr.  moynihan.  Mr.  Mur- 

KOWSKI,   Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Reid,   Mr. 

RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 

Thitrmond.  and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October   1991   as   "National    Breast   Cancer 
Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.   Specter,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  and  Mr.  Brown): 
S.  Res.  82.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.   DDCON   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Kasten  ): 

S.  Res.  83.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  Senate  to  assign  United  States  trade 

representation  for  the  Baltic  States;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    McCAIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.    Cochran,    Mr.    Burdick,    Mr. 
Daschle,      Mr.      murkowski.      Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  (Jonrad. 
and  Mr.  Nickles): 
S.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  appreciation  of  Congress  to  all 
American  Indian  veterans  for  their  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.  661.  A  bill  to  provide  for  energy 
independence,  the  development  of  al- 
ternative forms  of  energy,  and  for  en- 
ergy conservation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMERICAN  ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE  ACTf 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that.  I 
believe,  will  build  upon  our  efforts  to 
develop  a  national  energy  strategy. 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing,  titled 
the  American  Energy  Independence  Act 
of  1991,  is  a  far-reaching  measure. 

My  bill  builds  on  the  efforts  of  many 
others,  in  this  Chamber  and  elsewhere, 
to  address  the  energy  priorities  this 
Nation  must  begin  setting.  Currently, 
we  import  roughly  one-half  the  oil  we 
consume.  And  that  amount  is  rising. 
We  are  dangerously  dependent  upon 
Persian  Gulf  oil. 

I  am  going  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
take  a  look  at  the  condition  of  the  oil 
fields  and  to  visit  wi^h  representatives 
of  the  Gulf  States.  I  expect  I  will  be 
told  that,  in  terms  of  oil  production, 
the  situation  is  under  control.  OPEC 
has  been  meeting  in  Geneva  and  the  oil 
is  still  flowing. 

But  events  in  that  distant  part  of  the 
world  tells  us  that  everything  is  not 
under  control.  It  took  500,000  American 


men  and  women  to  bring  the  situation 
under  control.  And  the  future  is  uncer- 
tain at  best. 

Since  I  came  to  Washington,  I  have 
been  talking  about  the  need  to  develop 
a  domestic  energy  strategy.  We  have 
the  coal,  the  natural  gas,  the  renew- 
able energy  sources  of  solar,  biomass, 
and  wind— when  used  in  concert  with 
added  conservation  and  yes.  with  oil, 
can  meet  America's  energy  needs  for 
the  forseeable  future. 

But  there  needs  to  be  a  real  emphasis 
on  domestic  sources.  We  (^an't  simply 
talk  about  the  need  for  alternative  en- 
ergy. We  need  to  put  teeth  into  our 
strategy.  America's  farmers  aren't 
going  to  grow  the  biomass  to  make 
ethanol  simply  because  the  rest  of  us 
would  like  them  to.  There  needs  to  be 
a  place  in  the  marketplace  for  such  an 
alternative. 

The  President  has  made  a  start  by 
setting  us  down  the  path  of  developing 
a  national  energy  strategy.  And  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Senator  Johnston 
and  Senator  Wallop  have  taken  up  the 
challenge  by  introducing  S.  341.  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  My 
own  bill,  the  American  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Act  of  1991  will  hopefiilly 
build  on  these  efforts  by  offering  tax 
inducements  and  other  incentives  for 
energry  independence. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  dost  has 
settled,  that  America  will  have  a  well 
thought  out  national  energy  strategy 
that  will  make  America  energy  inde- 
pendent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  662.  A  bill  to  increase  the  use  of 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

GAS  POUCT  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has,  once  again 
brought  Americans  face  to  face  with 
the  need  to  develop  and  implement 
policies  that  will  make  us  energy  inde- 
pendent, and  this  time  we  must  heed 
the  call.  The  country  needs  a  long-term 
energy  strategy,  and  not  just  a  short- 
term  energy  fix.  That  strategy  must 
have  as  its  objectives  reducing  our  de- 
I)endence  on  foreign  oil,  protecting  our 
environment,  and  enhancing  our  com- 
petitiveness in  the  world  economy. 

What  elements  must  be  included  in  a 
domestic  energy  policy?  It  must  em- 
phasize conservation,  because  we  need 
to  use  energy— and  particularly  oil- 
more  efficiently  if  we  wish  to  keep 
pace  with  our  competitors  for  world 
trade.  We  must  increase  research  and 
development  of  alternatives  such  as 
solar  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies, which  hold  great  promise  for 
the  future. 

But  we  must  also  harness  another  re- 
source we  have,  a  resource  which  can 
be  directly  substituted  for  imported  oil 
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as  an  industrial  boiler  fuel,  as  a  power- 
plant  fuel,  as  a  heating  fuel,  and  even 
as  a  fuel  for  our  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses — the  use  that  accounts  for  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  oil  this  country  uses. 
That  resource  is  natural  gas. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  natu- 
ral gas  should  play  a  central  role  in  a 
new  national  energy  strategy.  First,  as 
we  all  know,  it  Is  the  cleanest  burning 
of  all  fossil  fuels.  Second  is  the  ability 
of  natural  gas  to  displace  oil  use  in  our 
economy.  Third,  natural  gais  is  cur- 
rently selling  in  our  country  for  half 
the  cost  of  oil,  on  an  energy-equivalent 
basis.  Lastly,  natural  gas  is  a  domestic 
energy  resource,  abundant  in  North 
America.  Yet  despite  all  these  advan- 
tages, gas  use  has  dropped  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  over  the  past  20  years. 

Although  oil  has  been  the  engine 
driving  our  national  economy  for  many 
years,  it  is  time  to  phase  in  real  alter- 
natives to  oil,  including  natural  gas. 
But  that  will  not  happen  on  its  own. 

Last  year.  I  asked  leaders  in  our 
State's  natural  gas  industry — the  pro- 
ducers, the  pipelines,  and  the  retailers 
of  natural  gas — to  sit  down,  set  aside 
their  differences,  and  decide  bow  best 
to  promote  the  use  of  natural  gas. 
Those  Members  familiar  with  the  gas 
industry  know  that  these  three  ele- 
ments of  the  industry  generally  are  too 
busy  fighting  each  other  for  the  last 
advantage  in  the  complicated  and  ad- 
versarial regulatory  scheme  we  have 
created  for  the  industry  to  agree  on 
much  of  anything. 

But  to  their  credit,  these  Colorado 
businessmen — headed  by  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado,  our  largest  gas  re- 
tailer. Colorado  Interstate  Gas,  one  of 
our  major  pipeline  companies,  and  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
the  Mountain  States,  which  represents 
the  producers,  did  sit  down  and  work 
out  an  agreement  on  ways  to  get  natu- 
ral gas  to  where  it  is  needed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  in- 
corporates their  recommendations,  and 
I  plan  to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  these 
measures  as  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  and  then  the 
fall  Senate,  debate  our  national  energy 
policy. 

This  legislation  would: 

Promote  new  uses  for  natural  gas  by 
providing  for  research,  development, 
and  market  incentives  for  gas  air  con- 
ditioning, vehicle  fuels,  and  for  power 
plant  coflring.  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado  already  uses  natural  gas  to 
power  many  of  its  service  vehicles,  and 
has  helped  make  this  fuel  available  to 
others.  And  every  vehicle  running  on 
natural  gas  is  decreasing  our  oil  im- 
ports. 

Remove  regulatory  barriers  to  allow- 
ing competition  to  set  the  prices  in  the 
gas  industry,  and  to  provide  economic 
incentives  for  the  expansion  of  gas 
pipelines  into  new  markets.  Current 
regulation  creates  strong  economic  dis- 
incentives to  building  new  pipelines— 


and  th  it  has  kept  our  abundant  natu- 
ral ga  i  resources  from  reaching  the 
marke  ;s  that  need  them. 

AII01 T  natural  gas  producers  to  be 
paid  fc  r  using  their  fields  to  store  gas 
for  pe<  k  use  periods,  and  require  Fed- 
eral r  gulators  to  carefully  examine 
natura :  gas  import  proposals  to  assure 
they  c(  impete  fairly  with  domestic  pro- 
ducers That  simply  levels  the  playing 
field  between  producers  and  pipelines 
and  di  itributors,  in  the  first  case,  and 
Canadj  a.n  competitors,  in  the  second. 

Stre)  mline  the  regulatory  process 
govern  ng  the  construction  of  new 
pipelinRS,  to  enable  natural  gas  to  be 
brought  into  new  markets.  Significant 
stream  lining  can  be  achieved  by  allow- 
ing pij-allel  processing  of  different 
parts  <  f  the  approval  process,  and  sim- 
plifyin;  the  approval  process  for  non- 
contro  rersial  projects. 

Mucl.  of  this  agenda  simply  boils 
down  1 3  making  it  simpler  to  get  natu- 
ral gai  from  wells  like  those  in  Colo- 
rado's San  Juan  Basin,  or  the  Denver- 
Julesburg  Basin  in  the  eastern  part  of 
our  Sti  Lte,  to  markets  like  Los  Angeles 
that  are  in  desperate  need  of  clean- 
burninr  fuels.  The  complicated,  adver- 
sarial 'egulatory  system  we  have  built 
up  for  regulating  natural  gas  over  the 
years  iLas,  in  effect,  kept  gas  from  the 
people  who  need  it.  Getting  gas  to 
where  t  is  needed  is  the  essence  of  my 
propos  il. 

Thea;  sorts  of  measures  to  increase 
the  to]  e  of  natural  gas  in  our  national 
energy  supply  are  an  essential  part  of 
any  seisible  national  energy  policy.  I 
intend  to  do  my  best  to  see  that  both 
the  congress  and  the  administration 
achiev  s  a  sensible  energy  policy,  so  we 
can  re'  rerse  the  trend  of  increasing  de- 
pendeice  on  Middle  Ekistem  oil  and 
build  i  future  in  which  the  United 
States  develops  its  own  resources  and 
uses  tl  em  wisely  and  efficiently. 

A  filial  note,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  e:  perience  with  the  potential  of 
natura  I  gas  myself.  I  have  a  Jeep  Cher- 
okee that  has  been  converted  to  use 
compr  ssed  natural  gas.  It  uses  gaso- 
line w  len  I  am  out  in  the  country  and 
it  usei  natural  gas  in  the  city.  That 
natural  gas  in  the  city  bums  8  or  9 
times  cleaner  than  gasoline  does.  I 
took  i ;  to  an  EPA  inspection  station. 
We  raj  I  it  through  and  it  is  truly  dra- 
matic to  see  the  difference  in  the  pol- 
lutant I  coming  from  the  car  when  you 
switch  it  from  gasoline  over  to  natural 
gas. 

In  addition  to  being  cleaner,  it  cost 
me  the  equivalent  of  50  cents  a  gallon. 
At  onej  point,  gasoline  in  Colorado  was 
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SI,  but  still  natural  gas  is  half  the  price 
of  oil.  And  the  car  runs  identically  in 
terms  of  power,  and  in  terms  of  miles 
per  ga  Ion,  when  it  runs  on  natural  gas. 
Clearl] ',  we  can  do  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  wh  ole  transportation  sector  to  con- 
vert fr  )m  oil  to  natural  gas.  It  is  in  our 
nation  U  interest  to  do  so. 


gallon;  it  is  now  down  to  about 
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We  are  dn  the  floor  right  now  debat- 
ing a  major  piece  of  legislation  related 
to  Desert  Btorm,  a  very  good  piece  of 
legislation,  something  we  ought  to 
pass.  But  let  us  remember  that  one  of 
the  reasonjB  we  ended  up  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  our  extraordinary  dependence 
on  imported  oil.  We  want  to  wean  our- 
selves away  from  that.  Why  not  do  it 
with  a  resource  that  is  an  abundant  re- 
t  is  clean,  a  resource  that  is 
at  is  the  thrust  of  the  bill 
ntroducing  today,  Mr.  Presi- 


this  leglsli 
many  of  t\ 
natural  ga 
sponsor  th^ 
Mr.  Prea 
sent  that 


source,  thd 
domestic?  I 
that  I  am 
dent. 

I  would  (hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
lesigues  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
ition,  and  I  would  think  that 
lem  who  have  an  interest  in 
as  I  do,  will  want  to  co- 
bill, 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
le  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-seition  analysis,  be  printed  in 
the  RECORp. 

There  b<  ing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  crdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  follows: 

S.  662 
Be  it  enact  id  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives )/  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  ass  tmbled, 

TNDINO  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  1001.  Fdjdinos.— The  Congress  flnds 
that: 

(1)  adoptl(  in  of  a  sound  energy  policy  is  es- 
sential to  t]  le  protection  of  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic health,  our  national  security,  and  to 
the  welfare  }f  our  citizens; 

(2)  such  a,  policy  must  employ  diverse 
sources  of  e  nergy,  particularly  those  sources 
that  are  bol  b  domestically  available  and  en- 
vlronmenta  ly  sound; 

(3)  explontlon  and  production  of  existing 
sources  of  <  nergy  must  be  enhanced  at  the 
same  time  is  extensive  research  Into  alter- 
native sour  :es  of  energy  is  being  conducted 
and  efforts  »  conserve  energy  are  being  pro- 
moted; 

(4)  the  usige  of  natural  gas  should  be  en- 
hanced, and  yet  the  regulatory  and  statutory 
structure  f<ir  the  natural  gas  industry  has 
imposed  bui  dens  which  have  resulted  in  a  de- 
cline of  naiiural  gas  consumption,  which  Is 
contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

Sec.  1002.  PURPOSES.— The  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  to: 

(1)  reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign  supplies 
of  energy  t4 1  the  point  where  the  U.S.  Is  en- 
ergy indepei  ident  by  the  year  2025; 

(2)  encouT  nge  the  development  of  domesti- 
cally avalla  }le  oil  and  gas  while  reducing  the 
amount  of  energy  used  by  promoting  con- 
servation; 

(3)  enhanc  e  competition  in  the  natural  gas 
Industry  bj'  removing  or  revising  burden- 
some reguUtory  and  statutory  provisions 
which  creat  i  disincentives  to  competition; 

(4)  enhaice  the  usage  of  natural  gas 
through  improving  access  to  new  markets, 
fostering  demand  In  the  market  place,  and 
correcting  tjie  lack  of  financial  incentives  to 
pursue  high-risk  gas  transportation  projects; 

(5)  foster  and  promote  the  development  of 
alternative  sources  of  energy.  Including  re- 
newable res(>urces;  and 

(6)  encoui«ge  the  development  and  utilisa- 
tion of  environmentally  sound  sources  of  en- 
ergy, such  I  a  compressed  natural  gas  for  ve- 
hicular use  and  solar  energy  for  residential 
and  commei  clal  use. 
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DEFINmONB 


Sec.  1003.— DKFiNrnoNS.— As  used  in  this 
Act,  the  term— 

(a)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulation  Commission,  or  any  succes- 
sor agency,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

(b)  "Cost-Based  Rates"— Rates  for  services 
that  remain  subject  to  Commission  review 
based  upon  a  traditional  cost-of-service  de- 
termination. 

(c)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

(d)  "Just  and  Reasonable" — Shall  be  de- 
fined by  these  amendments  notwithstanding 
any  conflict  between  these  amendments  and 
Commission  or  court  precedent. 

(e)  "Merchant  Service"  means  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  for  resale  of  natural  gas  in 
interstate  commerce. 

(0  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, unless  otherwise  provided. 

(g)  "Used  and  Useful"  means  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  as  defined  by  Com- 
mission and  court  precedent  that  plant  is 
used  and  useful. 

(h)  "Workable  Competition"  means  a  find- 
ing by  the  Commission  that  sufficient  com- 
petition exists  to  allow  rates  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  service  to  be  estab- 
lished by  market  conditions. 

Sec.  1004.— Vehicular  Natural  Gas  Juris- 
diction— (a)  Definitions.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "VNG"  means  natural  gas  for 
ultimate  use  as  a  fuel  in  a  motor  vehicle,  and 
includes  compressed  natural  gas. 

(2)  the  term  "Motor  Vehicle"  includes  any 
automobile,  truck,  bus,  van,  or  other  on-road 
or  off-road  motor  vehicle,  including  a  boat. 

(b)  PERSONS  With  Hinshaw  Exemptions.— 

(1)  Place  of  ultimate  consumption.— For 
purposes  of  section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  in  the  case  of  any  sale  of  VNG,  such 
VNG  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "ultimately 
consumed"  within  the  state  in  which  phys- 
ical delivery  of  such  VNG  occurs,  whether  or 
not  physical  combustion  of  such  VNG  occurs 
In  another  state. 

(2)  State  regulation.— For  purposes  of 
section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Cras  Act,  certifi- 
cation from  a  State  commission  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  that 
such  State  commission  has  regulatory  juris- 
diction over  the  rates,  services  and  facilities 
of  a  person  (who  receives  natural  gas  from 
another  person  within  or  at  the  boundary  of 
a  State  all  of  which  natural  gas  so  received 
is  ultimately  consumed  within  such  State) 
and  Is  exercising  such  jurisdiction  shall  con- 
stitute conclusive  evidence  of  such  regu- 
latory power  or  Jurisdiction  even  in  cases 
where  such  State  commission  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction  by  reason  of  State  law,  or  is  not 
exercising  Jurisdiction,  over  the  sale  for  re- 
sale or  transportation  of  VNG. 

(c)  Persons  With  Service  area  Deter- 
minations.— For  purposes  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act— 

(1)  Sale  for  resale.— In  the  case  of  a  sale 
for  resale  of  VNG  by  the  holder  of  a  service 
area  determination  under  section  7(f)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  such  sale  for  resale  shall  be 
subject  to  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
state  conunlsslon  in  the  state  in  which  phys- 
ical delivery  of  such  VNG  occurs,  whether  or 
not  physical  combustion  of  such  VNG  occurs 
in  another  state. 

(2)  Transportation.- In  the  case  of  trans- 
portation of  VNG  by  the  holder  of  a  service 
area  determination  under  section  7(f)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  such  VNG  shall  for  pur- 
jioses  of  section  7(f)(2)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
be  deemed  to  be  "consumed"  within  the 
State   in  which  physical   delivery   of  such 


VNG  occurs,  whether  or  not  physical  com- 
bustion of  such  VNG  occurs  in  another  state. 

(3)  State  regulation.- in  the  case  of  a 
sale  for  resale  of  VNG,  or  the  transportation 
of  VNG,  by  a  holder  of  a  service  area  deter- 
mination under  section  7(f)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  such  sale  for  resale  or  transpor- 
tation shall  be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  commis- 
sion of  the  State  in  which  such  sale  for  re- 
sale or  transportation  occurs  whether  or  not 
the  sale  for  resale  or  transportation  of  VNG 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
commission  under  State  law. 

Sec.  1005.  Federal  Programs  To  Promote 
Vehicular  Natural  Gas.- Within  six 
months  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall: 

(a)  institute  a  government-sponsored 
awareness  program  for  alternative  fuels  de- 
signed to  educate  potential  purchasers  of  the 
costs  of  such  fuels  as  well  as  their  emission 
characteristics  and  other  features. 

(b)  identify  and  report  to  Congress  on  pur- 
chasing policies  of  the  Federal  government 
which  inhibit  or  prevent  the  purchase  by  the 
Federal  government  of  alternative-fueled  ve- 
hicles; 

(c)  report  to  (ingress  on  federal,  state  and 
local  traffic  control  measures  and  policies 
and  how  the  use  of  alternative-fueled  vehi- 
cles could  be  promoted  by  granting  such  ve- 
hicles exemptions  or  preferential  treatment 
under  such  measures; 

(d)  develop  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  trust  fund  for  loans  to  convert  vehicles  to 
operate  on  alternative  fuels  or  to  purchase 
vehicles  which  operate  on  alternative  fuels, 
with  such  loans  to  be  repaid  by  the  borrower 
from  the  cost  differential  between  gasoline 
and  the  alternative  fuel  on  which  the  vehicle 
operates. 

Sec.  1006.  Federal  PERMirnNC  Require- 
ments.— Facilities  which  are  constructed  or 
used  solely  for  the  sale  of  vehicular  natural 
gas  to  the  public  for  use  as  fuel  in  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  not  be  considered  a  major 
source  as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

Sec.  1007.  Mass  Transit  Program.— (a)(1) 
The  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration,  may,  consistent  with  the 
Alternative  Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1968  (P.L. 
100-494),  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
and  Joint  ventures  proposed  by  any  munici- 
pal, county,  or  regional  transit  authority  in 
an  urban  area  with  a  population  over  100,000 
(according  to  latest  available  census  infor- 
mation) to  demonstrate  the  feasibility,  in- 
cluding safety  of  specific  vehicle  design,  of 
using  natural  gas  or  other  alternative  fuels 
for  mass  transit. 

(2)  The  cooperative  agreements  and  joint 
ventures  under  paragraph  (1)  may  include  in- 
terested or  affected  private  firms  willing  to 
provide  assistance  in  cash,  or  in  kind,  for 
any  such  demonstration. 

(bMD  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
any  cooperative  agreement  or  Joint  venture 
under  subsection  (a)  with  any  municipal, 
county  or  regional  transit  authority  unless 
such  government  body  agrees  to  provide  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  dem- 
onstration. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may 
grant  such  priority  under  this  section  to  any 
entity  that  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  used  for 
transportation  would  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  the  ability  of  an  air  (luality  region  to 
comply  with  applicable  regulations  govern- 
ing ambient  air  quality. 


(0)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  S30,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  1008.  Natural  Gas  And  Other  Alter- 
native Fuel  Use  in  Fleet  Vehicles. — (a) 
The  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  Alter- 
native Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law 
100-494),  and  In  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  shall  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program,  and  provide  financial  assistance 
to  encourage  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  natural  gas  and  other  alter- 
native fuels  for  use  in  passenger  fieete,  light- 
duty  trucks,  and  heavy-duty  trucks  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  provide  for  the  purchase  and 
construction  of  vehicles  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  natural  gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  and 
of  vehicles  dually  fueled  by  natural  gas  or 
other  alternative  fuels  and  gasoline  or  die- 
sel,  and  associated  refueling  equipment. 

(b)  Public  and  private  fleets  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may 
grant  such  priority  to  those  fleets  where  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  other  alternative 
transportation  fuels  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  ability  of  an  air  quality  region 
to  comply  with  applicable  regulations  gov- 
erning ambient  air  quality. 

(d)  To  facilitate  the  use  of  natural  gas  and 
other  alternative  fueled  vehicles,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  vehicle  from  either  gasoline  or  dle- 
sel  alone  to  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
fuels  alone,  or  to  natural  gas  or  other  alter- 
native fuels  and  either  gasoline  or  dlesel, 
shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  any 
anti-tampering  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
and  implementing  regulations;  provided, 
however,  that  the  conversion  complies  with 
emissions  standards  issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EUivironmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(e)  Any  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion that  applies  to  existing  vehicles  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  safety  of  specific 
vehicle  design  and  the  compatibility  of  natu- 
ral gas  or  other  alternative  fuel  use  with  the 
original  components  of  such  existing  vehi- 
cles. 

(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  S30,000.000  for  each  of  flscal 
years  1992,  1993,  and  1994,  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  1009.— Trainino  Piwxsram.— (a)  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish  and  carry 
out  a  training  and  certification  program  'or 
technicians  who  are  responsible  for  vehicle 
installation  of  equipment  that  converts  gas- 
oline or  diesel-fueled  vehicles  to  the  capabil- 
ity to  run  on  natural  gas  or  alternative  fuels 
alone,  or  on  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
fuels  and  either  dlesel  fuel  or  gasoline,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  converted  vehi- 
cles. Such  training  and  certification  pro- 
grams shall  provide  these  technicians  with 
instruction  on  the  correct  installation  proce- 
dures and  techniques,  adherence  to  specifica- 
tions, vehicles  operating  procedures,  emis- 
sions testing,  and  other  appropriate  mechan- 
ical concerns  applicable  to  these  vehicle  con- 
versions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with,  and  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to,  under  this  section,  ap- 
propriate parties  to  provide  training  pro- 
grams that  will  ensure  the  proper  oi)«ration 
and  performance  of  conversion  equipment. 

(c)  The  program  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  100-494). 
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(d)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  SS.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993,  and  1994  for  purposes  of  chis 
section. 

Sec.  1010.— Vehicle  Research.  Develop- 
ment, AND  Demonstration.— (a)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  a  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  on  tech- 
niques related  to  improving  natural  gas  and 
other  alternative  fueled  vehicle  technology 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following 


(1)  f&el  injection; 

(2)  c&rburetion; 

(3)  manifolding; 

(4)  combustion; 

(5)  power  optimization; 

(6)  eOlciency; 

(7)  lubricants  and  detergents; 
<8)  engine  durability: 

(9)  ignition.  Including  fuel  additives  to  as- 
sist Ignition; 

(10)  multlfuel  engines; 

(11)  emissions  control,  including  catalysts; 

(12)  novel  gas  compression  concepts; 

(13)  advanced  storage  systems; 

(14)  advanced  gaseous  fueling  technologies; 
and 

(15)  the  Inconwration  of  advanced  mate- 
rials in  these  areas. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  Al- 
ternative Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  100-494).  may  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with,  and  provide  flnanclal  as- 
sistance to.  under  this  section,  public  enti- 
tles or  interested  or  affected  private  firms 
willing  to  provide  SO  percent  of  the  costs  of 
such  programs  to  perform  the  research  and 
development  necessary  to  Improve  natural 
gas  vehicle  and  other  alternative  fuel  vehicle 
technology. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  SIO.000.000  for  each  of  the  fls- 
cal  years  1992.  1993,  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  1011.— Natural  Gas  Cofirino  Re- 
search, Development  .\nd  Demonstra- 
tion.—(a)  Definitions.- For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term— 

(1)  "coflring"  means  the  injection  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  pulverized  coal  into  the  primary 
combustion  zone  of  an  electric  utility  unit  or 
an  industrial  boiler  and  shall  Include  gas 
reborn  technologies;  and 

(2)  "gas  rebnm"  means  the  injection  of 
natural  gas  into  the  upper  furnace  region  of 
an  electric  utility  unit  or  an  industrial  boil- 
er to  produce  a  fuel-rich  zone  thereby  reduc- 
ing nitrogen  oxide  emissions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  research,  development  and  demonstration 
of  coflring  In  electric  utility  units  and  large 
Industrial  boilers  In  order  to  determine  opti- 
mal natural  gas  injection  levels  for  both  en- 
vironmental and  operational  benefits. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  flnanclal  as- 
sistance under  this  section  to  public  entities 
or  interested  or  affected  private  firms  to  per- 
form the  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  coflring  technologies. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with,  and  provide  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  to,  public  enti- 
tles or  Interested  or  affected  private  firms 
willing  to  provide  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
coots  of  such  programs  to  perform  the  re- 
search, develoionent  and  demonstration  of 
coflring  technologies. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  is 
mthorixed  to  be  apiaropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary not  more  than  S.000.000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992. 1993  and  1994. 

Sbc.  1012.— Natural  Gas  Recovery,  Re- 
BKARCH.  Development  and  Demonstration 


PROGRAi|.— (a)  The  Secretary  shall  expand 
and  continue  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, aiid  demonstration  on  technlQues  to 
increase  the  availability  of  natural  gas 
from — 

(1)  int  snsive  recovery  of  natural  gas  in 
place  In  liscovered  reservoirs  or  formations; 
and 

(2)  eca  aomic  recovery  of  nonconventlonal 
sources  >f  natural  gas,  including  gsis  from 
tight  foimations,  Devonian  shales,  gas  from 
less  per  neable  formations  coalseams,  and 
geopress  ired  brines. 

(b)  Th(  Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter  into 
joint  ventures  with  persons  engaged  in  the 
productl  )n,  transportation,  distribution,  or 
major  ui  e  of  natural  gas  to  implement  the 
program  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Thi  re  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  mon  i  than  S2S.O0O,O0O  for  each  of  the  fls- 
cal  year  1992,  1993,  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  sect  on. 

Sec.  ]  513.- NATimAL  Gas  and  Electric 
Heating  and  Cooung  Technologies.— <a) 
The  Seci  etary  shall  expand  the  program  for 
research  development,  and  demonstration 
for  natui  al  gas  and  electric  heating  and  cool- 
ing tech  lologies  for  residential  and  commer- 
cial bull  lings. 

(b)  Thi  natural  gas  heating  and  cooling 
program  shall  increase  research  on  ther- 
mally-a<  tivated  heat  pumps  including: 

(1)  absi  irption  heat  pumps;  and 

(2)  eng  ne-driven  heat  pumps. 

(c)  Th  I  electric  heating  and  cooling  pro- 
gram sh)  11  increase  research  on: 

(1)  adv  tnced  heat  pumi>8; 

(2)  the  mal  storage;  and 

(3)  Al  ivanced  electrically-driven  HVAC 
(heating  ventilation,  and  cooling)  and  re- 
frigerati  )n  systems  that  utilize  replace- 
ments lor  chlorofluorocarbons.  Including 
HCFC-22 

(d)  Thiire  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  not  more  than  $15,000,000 
for  each  af  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 
for  purisses  of  this  section  in  addition  to 
current  i  .uthorizations. 

Sec.  11114.— Applicability  of  New  Source 
Review  •  xd  Existing  Electric  Utility  Steam 
Generating  Units.— <a)  Pollution  Control 
Project  5.— For  purposes  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  no  )hysical  change  In,  or  change  in  the 
method  of  operation  of,  an  electric  utility 
steam  generating  unit  which  is  undertaken 
for  purposes  of  pollution  control,  including 
the  use  }f  natural  gas  and  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies shall  be  treated  as  a  modification 
for  a  SI  Bcific  regulated  pollutant  for  pur- 
poses of  ?art  C  or  D  of  title  I  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  if  sv  ch  change  does  not  Increase  the  po- 
tential iimissions  of  the  specific  regulated 
poUutan :  from  such  source  above  the  poten- 
tial emii  sions  before  the  change. 

(b)  Ni  prooen  Oxide  Control  Require- 
ments.— 

(1)  Foi  purposes  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  any 
modification,  as  defined  in  section  lG9(c)(2) 
of  such  Act,  at  an  existing  electric  utility 
steam  gi  nerating  unit  subject  to  section  16S 
of  the  C  ean  Air  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  sat- 
isfy the  technology  requirements  of  section 
16S(a)(4)  thereof  for  nitrogen  oxides  if  it 
meets  tt  e  following  conditions: 

(a)  Foi  a  unit  subject  to  a  requirement  pro- 
mulgate! pursuant  to  section  407  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  immediately  following  the 
modifier  tion,  the  unit  shall  be  required  to 
meet  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  limitation 
specifier  for  that  boiler  type  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 407.'  In  the  event  that  the  modification 
precedes  the  establishment  of  nitrogen  oxide 
emisslods  limitations  for  that  boiler  type 
pursuant  to  section  407,  the  unit  shall  be  re- 
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quired  to  me  »t  the  applicable  emission  limi- 
tation upon  he  date  required  by  the  regula- 
tion. 

(b)  For  an  existing  electric  utility  steam 
generating  u  lit  not  subject  to  section  407  of 
the  Clean  All '  Act  Immediately  following  the 
modification  the  unit  shall  be  required  to 
meet  the  nitrogen  oxide  limit  equivalent  to 
the  limit  achievable  using  "low-NO,  burn- 
ers". 

(2)  Any  Sta  te  or  local  permitting  authority 
shall  retain  :he  right  to  impose  more  strin- 
gent Umitat  ons  for  control  of  nitrogen  ox- 
ides. 

Sec.  1015—  »I0.  Requirement  for  Natural 
Gas  Facilt  lES— The  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  (  )  is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
the  foUowinr  new  subparagraph  following 
Sec.  182(f)(B) 

"(C)  majoi   stationary  sources  which  use 
natural  gas  as  its  primary  fuel." 
regulatory  issues 

Sec.  1016. —Incentive  Ratemakino  Op- 
tions.—(a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C  .  717c(a))  is  amended  by  adding: 
"Rates  shall  be  designed  to  efficiently  allo- 
cate capacitr,  maximize  throughput,  elimi- 
nate cross-si  bsldles  among  customer  classes 
and  betweer  merchant  and  transportation 
services,  refl  set  any  material  distance-relat- 
ed variation  in  the  cost  of  providing  service, 
and  appropri  itely  unbundle  distinct  services. 
Such  rates  s  lall  be  deemed  just  and  reason- 
able if  (1)  thi  ly  are  designed  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable oppo  rtunlty  to  recover  prudently  in- 
curred costs  md  to  earn  a  fair  rate  of  return 
on  the  natur  il  gas  company's  Investment,  or 
(2)  they  are  determined  pursuant  to  an  In- 
centive fonnala  approved  by  final  and  non- 
appealable (ommission  order,  the  original 
term  of  effeitlveness  of  which  formula  has 
not  expired  « t  the  time  of  rate  review,  or  (3) 
they  fall  within  a  Commission-prescribed 
zone  of  reasonableness,  the  upper  limit  of 
which  shall  be  the  rates  yielded  by  incor- 
porating a  current  market  valuation  of  the 
natural  gas  Oompany's  Investment  and  lower 
limit  of  which  shall  provide  for  the  mini- 
mum return  on  Investment  necessary  to  at- 
tract and  re  ain  capital.  The  Commission  is 
directed  to  develop  an  incentive  formula  as 
used  In  subbaragraph  (2)  herein,  with  the 
goals  of  allowing  natural  gas  companies  to 
earn  a  fair  late  of  return,  providing  proper 
price  signal)  i  to  the  marketplace,  and  re- 
warding pipeline  efficiency." 

(b)  SectloE  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  717(a)  is  amended  by  deleting  "or  are 
not  the  lowe  st  reasonable  rates"  and  adding: 
"exceed  the  rates  established  by  formula 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  717c(a)(2).  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sucb  formula,  exceed  the  upper  limit 
of  the  zone  o  I  reasonableness  prescribed  at  IS 
U.S.C.  717c(a  1(3)." 

Sec.  1017.  Rehearing  Time  Limits.— Sec- 
tion 19(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
717r(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  the  fourth 
sentence  an^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Conmiission  shall  take  final  ac- 
tion on  the  inerlts  of  the  application  for  re- 
hearing within  60  days  after  such  application 
is  filed,  and  [the  Commission  may  not  defer 
action  on  tpe  merits  of  the  application 
through  iBsuknce  of  an  order  during  that  60 
day  period.  Unless  the  Commission  takes 
final  action  ^n  the  merits  of  such  application 
within  60  datrs  after  it  is  filed,  the  applica- 
tion for  rehiaring  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  denied.  I 

Sec.  1018.  FiLiNO  of  joint  Rates.— Section 
4  of  the  Natural  Gas  act  (IS  U.S.C.  717c)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Sec- 
tion 4(f):  "Uider  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  natural 
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^as  companies  subject  to  the  commission's 
Jurisdiction  under  this  act,  may  file  with  the 
Commission  for  Its  approval.  Joint  rates 
which  have  been  negotiated  by  them  for  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas  through  each 
of  their  pipelines  In  sequence  on  the  way  to 
market.  Neither  the  provisions  of  Sections  1 
and  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  1  and  2,  nor  any  other  antitrust  law, 
whether  federal  or  state,  shall  preclude  the 
development  or  utilization  of  such  Joint 
rates." 

SBC.  1019.  Fair  return  on  investment.— 
Section  4(a)  of  the  natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717c(a))  is  amended  by  adding:  "notwith- 
standing the  specific  methodology  used  to 
set  the  rates  of  the  natural  gas  company,  to 
the  extent  that  the  dollar  value  or  cost  of 
the  natural  gas  company's  Investment  in 
utility  plant  is  a  determinant  of  the  allowed 
rate  level,  all  such  plant  shall  be  recognized 
so  long  as  it  is  used  and  useful  in  discharging 
the  utility  business  of  the  natural  gas  com- 
pany." 

Sec.  1020.— CoMPETmvE  Sales  Services.- 
Title  VI  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  3431)  is  amended  by  adding  new  Sec- 
tion 15  U.S.C.  3431(b)(1)(F),  as  follows: 

"Sales  for  Resale  by  Interstate  Pipelines — 
For  purposes  of  Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act,  any  amount  for  a  sale  for  resale 
by  an  interstate  pipeline  shall  be  deemed 
Just  and  reasonable  if- 

(i)  such  amount  is  charged  pursuant  to 
rates  approved  by  the  Conunlssion,  or 

(11)  the  Commission  has  made  and  not  re- 
voked a  finding  that  workably  competitive 
alternatives  exist  for  such  sale  for  resale, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  standards  for  deter- 
mining such  workable  competition  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  adequate  comparability  be- 
tween the  sales  services  and  the  transpor- 
tation services  of  the  seller.  If  such  charges 
are  deemed  Just  and  reasonable  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  profits  and  losses  occasioned 
by  such  sale  for  resale  shall  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  way  in  setting  the 
seller's  rates  for  other  services,  and  the  rates 
for  such  sale  for  resale  are  exempt  from  the 
tariff  posting  authority  of  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  717c(c)." 

Sec.  1021.— COMPBTrnvE  Services.— (a) 
Services  provided  by  facilities  constructed 
under  Section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  shall  not  require  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

(b)  Any  new  service  proposed  and  imple- 
mented by  a  natural  gas  company  which  does 
not  require  the  construction  of  major  new  fa- 
cilities shall  be  authorized  by  the  acceptance 
of  tariff  sheets  and  shall  not  require  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

(c)  Any  new  service  offered  by  a  natural 
gas  company  which  can  be  fully  supplanted 
with  other  pre-existing  services  subject  to 
tariff  and  rate  review  under  Sections  4  and  5 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  tariff  and  rate  review  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  Com- 
mission may  consider  the  impact  of  any  new 
services  offered  under  this  subsection  In  sub- 
sequent rate  cases,  in  setting  rates  for  other 
services. 

Sec.  1022.— Pipeune  abandonments.— Sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (U.S.C. 
717f(b))  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  of  the  section:  "A  natural  gas 
company  may  abandon  Jurisdictional  sales 
services  to  customers  upon  the  expiration  of 
underlying  sales  contracts  with  such  cus- 
tomers, without  approval  by  the  Conunls- 
sion. If  a  customer  of  a  natural  gas  company 


has  previously  converted  all  or  a  portion  of 
Jurisdictional  sales  service  provided  by  a 
natural  gas  company  to  Jurisdictional  trans- 
portation service,  and  such  customer  pays 
the  Just  and  reasonable  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
rate  established  by  the  natural  gas  company 
for  such  service,  then  such  transportation 
service  shall  not  be  abandoned  by  the  natu- 
ral gas  company  without  approval  of  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  this  section." 
wellhead  prices 

Sec.  1023.  Producer  Demand  Charges.- 
TiUe  VI  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  3431)  is  amended  by  adding  new  sec- 
tion (15  U.S.C.  3431(c)(3)): 

"Recovery  of  Demand  Charoes.— Any 
fixed  charge  paid  by  an  Interstate  pipeline  to 
a  first  seller  for  gas  supply  security  shall  be 
recoverable  on  an  "as-billed  basis"  in  the 
interstate  pipeline's  demand  charges,  unless 
the  commission  determines,  after  a  hearing, 
that  the  Interstate  pipeline  does  not  offer  a 
reasonably  competitive  alternative  to  its 
sales  service." 

Sec.  1024.  Regulation  of  Natural  Gas  Im- 
ports.—Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717(b)]  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  section  the  following  language: 
"The  Secretary  shall  condition  the  approval 
of  any  import  application  pursuant  to  this 
section  upon  action  by  the  Commission  to 
redress  any  anticompetitive  Impacts  on  U.S. 
gas  producers.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
competitive  disparities  resulting  from  dif- 
ferent rate  designs  applied  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  domestic  gas  and  imported  sui>- 
plies." 

accelerated  pipeline  construction 

Sec.  1025.  AuTOMA-nc  Pipeline  Construc- 
•nON.— Section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371)  is  amended  to  add 
the  following: 

"(d)(1)  The  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission, 
except  as  speciflcally  provided  herein,  shall 
not  apply  to  the  construction  or  operation  of 
any  facilities  constructed  by  a  natural  gas 
company  subject  to  the  Ck>mmis8ion's  juris- 
diction under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  by  virtue 
of  such  construction  or  operation,  if  the  nat- 
ural gas  company  constructing  such  facili- 
ties: (a)  holds  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  pursuant  to  which  the  natural  gas 
company  has  agreed  to  provide  open  access 
transportation  service:  and  (b)  the  natural 
gas  company  agrees  that  the  provisions  of 
such  certificate  shall  apply  to  transportation 
service  provided  through  facilities  con- 
structed under  this  Section. 

"(dX2)  All  facilities  constructed  under  this 
Section  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing environmental  and  safety  factors;  pro- 
vided, however,  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1978,  42 
U.S.C.  437,  et  seq.,  shall  not  apply  to  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  facilities  provided 
for  in  this  Section. 

"(d)(3)  Nothing  in  this  Section  shall  pre- 
clude a  natural  gras  company  from  filing  for 
and/or  preclude  the  Commission  from  issuing 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  for  the  operation  of  the  facilities  con- 
structed under  this  section.  ' 

Sec.  1026— Rebuttable  Resumption  of  No 
Significant  Impact.— For  purposes  of  re- 
quired environmental  review  of  natural  gas 
pipeline  projects  at  the  Commission,  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  of  a  find- 
ing of  no  significant  impact  ("FONSI")  for 


any  natural  gas  pipeline  construction  project 
which  either  utilizes  existing  utility  or  high- 
way corridors,  or  does  not  involve  construc- 
tion in  high  value  wetland  areas. 

Sec.  1027— Lead  agency.- In  cases  where 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  au- 
thorization of  the  construction  or  operation 
of  facilities  or  projects  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  may  be  deemed  a  major  Federal  ac- 
tion under  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  ("NEPA").  or  requires  the  prepara- 
tion of  other  environmental  documents,  the 
Commisson  shall  be  the  lead  agency  and 
shall  have  primary  authority  for  compliance 
with  NEPA.  The  Commisison  may  set  rea- 
sonable time  limits  for  consultation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  which  participate  in 
the  review  of  a  proposed  facility  or  project 
pursuant  to  NEPA  to  complete  their  review 
of  any  i>otential  environmental  impacts  of 
the  construction  or  operation  of  such  facility 
or  project,  and  for  such  other  agencies  to 
consult  and  submit  comments  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  1028— Two-Phase  Certification  Proc- 
ess.—Section  7(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717f(e))  shall  be  amended  to  add  the 
following  language  at  the  end  of  the  section: 
"The  Commission  stiall  have  the  power  to 
issue  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  in  a  two-phase  process.  The  first 
phase  certificate  shall  involve  all  matters  re- 
quiring Ck>minission  review  and  approval 
other  than  environmental  matters,  and  shall 
constitute  a  final  order  on  such  niatters.  The 
second  phase  certificate  shall  address  only 
required  environmental  matters,  and  approv- 
als and  shall  constitute  a  final  order  on  such 
matters." 

Sec.  1029— Pipeline  submission  of  Envi- 
ronmental assessments.- Environmental 
Assessments  ("EA")  submitted  by  pipelines 
at  the  time  of  filing  for  approval  of  proposed 
facilities,  which  EAs  utilize  a  specified  for- 
mat to  be  determined  by  the  Commission, 
will  be  presumptively  valid,  subject  to  ini- 
tial Commission  review  for  completeness. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  alfect  the 
Commission's  responsibility  to  comply  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

Sec.  1030— Section  16  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  7170)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "SEC.  16.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  existing  sec- 
tion the  following  new  subsection:  "(b) 
Where  the  Commission  by  rule  or  order  re- 
quires the  preparation  of  an  environmental 
assessment  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement  in  connection  with  an  application 
for  authority  to  construct  or  extend  facili- 
ties for  the  transportation  of  natural  gas 
under  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  permit 
the  applicant  to  elect  a  contractor,  consult- 
ant, or  other  person  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission for  such  purposes  to  prepare  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  at  the  appli- 
cant's expense.  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  ensure  that  the  contrac- 
tor, consultant,  or  other  person  has  no  finan- 
cial or  other  potential  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  the  proceeding.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  affect  the  Commission's 
responsibility  to  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1960." 

studies 

Sec.  1031.— Global  Production  Trends.- 
The  Ofnoe  of  Technology  Assessment  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Department,  shall  study 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  global  trends 
of  production,  usage,  and  transportation  of 
natural  gas  and  the  ways  in  which  these 
trends  can  affect  domestic  energy  policy  and 
the  U.S.  natural  gas  Industry. 
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SBC.  1082.— Removal  of  State  and  local 
Barriers.— The  Offlce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  Department, 
shAll  identify,  study  and  report  to  Congress 
on  state-and  locally-imposed  institutional 
and  regulatory  barriers  to  increased  natural 
gas  usage,  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  national  pol- 
icy to  enhance  the  use  of  natural  gas. 

SBcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis— WiRTH  Gas 

POUCY  REFORM  ACT 

Sections  1001-1002  set  out  Congressional 
findings  and  purposes  of  this  biU.  Section 
1003  defines  terms  used  in  the  bill. 

MARKET  DEMAND 

Sections  1004-1014  promote  new  uses  for 
natural  gas  in  our  economy  tlirough  re- 
search, development,  and  the  creation  of 
market  incentives. 

Section  1004  removes  the  retail  sale  of 
compressed  natural  gas  for  vehicular  use 
f^m  regulation  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  leaving  regulatory  Juris- 
diction with  the  state  commission  of  the 
State  in  which  physical  delivery  occurs. 

Section  1005  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  E^nergy  to  (a)  develop  a  public 
awareness  program  to  encourage  the  use  of 
alternative  fuels;  (b)  study  and  propose  revi- 
siona  to  federal  purchasing  policies  which  in- 
hibit the  federal  government  from  utilizing 
alternative  fuels;  (c)  study  and  propose 
means  of  providing  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
preferential  treatment  under  federal,  state 
and  local  traffic  control  measures;  and  (d) 
establish  a  loan  program  for  the  conversion 
of  vehicles  to  alternative  fuel  use  or  the  pur- 
chase of  alternative  fuel  vehicles. 

Section  1006  provides  that  facilities  which 
are  used  solely  for  the  retail  sale  of  com- 
pressed natural  gas  are  not  major  sources  of 
pollution  subject  to  certain  permitting  re- 
quirements. 

Section  1007  authorizes  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration  to  enter  into  joint 
projects  with  municipalities  of  100,000  or 
more  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using 
natural  gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  for 
mass  transit. 

Section  1006  creates  a  program  to  encour- 
age the  development  and  commercialization 
of  natural  gas  and  other  alternative  fuels 
and  provides  financial  assistance  to  public 
and  private  fleets  to  purchase  and  to  con- 
struct alternative  fuel  vehicles. 

Section  1009  establishes  and  financially  as- 
sista  a  training  and  certification  program  for 
the  conversion  and  maintenance  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles. 

Section  1010  calls  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  techniques  to 
improve  natural  gas  and  other  alternative 
fueled  vehicle  technology,  and  provides  for 
matching  grants  to  public  and  private  enti- 
tlea  for  this  purpose. 

Section  1011  establishes  a  research,  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  program  of  co- 
tlring  and  rebum  of  natural  gas  with  coal  in 
electric  utility  units  or  industrial  boilers, 
InclndlDg  S(V50  matching  grants  for  this  pur- 
poae  to  public  or  private  sectors. 

Section  1012  expands  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  efforts  designed  to 
increase  the  availability  of  natural  gas  from 
existing  formations  and  nonconventional 
sources. 

Section  1013  directs  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
pand research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  improved  technology  for  gas  and  elec- 
tric beating  and  cooling  in  residential  and 
commercial  applications.  Up  to  SIS.OOO.OOO  of 
fondlnc  is  provided. 


Section  1014  excludes  physical  or  oper- 
ational changes  in  electric  utility  steam 
gener^ng  units  undertaken  for  purposes  of 
pollution  control  from  the  definition  of  "new 
or  substantially  modified"  sources  of  pollu- 
tion u«der  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Section  1015  recognizes  that  the  use  of  nat- 
ural ^Ls  can  produce  overall  reductions  of 
SO],  Np.,  and  other  pollutants,  and  therefore 
excludes  major  stationary  sources  which  use 
naturaCI  gas  as  their  primary  fuel  from  NO. 
emissipn  reduction  requirements. 

REGULATORY  ISSIJES 

ions  1016-1022  form  a  statutory  fTame- 
for  the  enhancement  of  competition 
service  in  the  interstate  natural  gas 
These  sections  provide  economic 
|ves  for  the  nationwide  pipeline  net- 
expand,  to  enhance  eCflciency,  and 
to  offer  an  ever-growing  menu  of  services  to 
utility  customers,  producers,  and  any  other 
user  Of  shipper  of  natural  gas,  while  preserv- 
ing tl|e  FERC's  overall  role  in  protecting 
utility  consumers'  interests. 
Section  1016  broadens  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
Ion  of  Just  and  reasonable  rates  to  in- 
|in  addition  to  the  traditional  regu- 
formula  based  on  accounting  costs 
(ginal-cost  investment,  a  "zone-of-rea- 
eness"  approach  to  allow  the  market 
ite  within  a  cost-based  range,  and 
icentive  ratemaking  formula  as  the 
Ission  may  prescribe.  The  objective  of 
this  s^tion  is  to  encourage  the  Commission 
and  interstate  pipelines  to  develop  incentive 
rate  designs  which  achieve  the  dual  objective 
of  allowing  pipelines  to  earn  a  fair  rate  of  re- 
turn atid  simultaneously  provide  the  correct 
price  I  ignals  to  the  marketplace.  The  latter 
object  ve  is  furthered  by  codifying  the  goals 
of  the  Conunlssion's  Statement  of  Policy  on 
the  Di  signing  of  Pipeline  Rates  (issued  May 
31.  lOei  in  Docket  No.  PL.89-1). 

Sect  on  1017  eliminates  the  Commission's 
abillt]  to  delay  rendering  its  actions  final 
and  su  3ject  to  court  review  through  the  issu- 
ance (f  a  "tolling  order."  The  Commission 
would  be  required  to  render  its  actions  final 
or  to  feodify  them  within  60  days  of  taking 
those  I  .ctions. 

Sect  on  1018  provides  an  exemption  f^om 
antitr  ist  status  permitting  natural  gas  com- 
paniesi  to  post  Joint  tariffs  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  natural  gas  which  would  otherwise 
requirt  the  shipper  to  negotiate  a  separate 
transpprtation  agreement  with  each  com- 
rhich  is  a  participant  in  the  trans- 

(on  1019  requires  that  any  investment 
by  a  natural  gas  company  which  is 
ad  useful  in  rendering  service  shall  be 
Included  in  setting  that  pipeline's 
(Thus,  if  a  pipeline  segment  delivers 
peak  capacity,  but  operates  at  a  low 
Qtor,  the  Commission  is  precluded 
snalizlng  the  constructing  pipeline 
through  elimination  of  rate  t>a8e  or  through 
unreajstlcally  high  rate-design  load  factors. 
Nothing,  however,  restricts  the  Commis- 
sion's ability  to  allocate  costs  to  the  respon- 
sible customer  or  customers. 

Section  1020  removes  from  Commission  Ju- 
risdiction profits  or  losses  which  result  Crom 
the  performance  of  merchant  services  pro- 
vided that  the  Commission  has  made  a  find- 
ing thkt  the  interstate  pipeline  has  satisfied 
the  Cbmmisslon  criteria  for  determining 
that  itie  pipeline  is  offering  transportation 
servics  which  represents  truly  competitive 
alternatives  to  the  pipeline  merchant  func- 
tion. 

Section  1021  removes  any  certificate  re- 
quiren  lents  Crom  the  offering  of  new  services 
which  either  require  no  major  new  facilities 


or  require  only  facilities  constructed  pursu- 
ant to  Section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act.  Such  services  could  be  Implemented  by 
the  pipeline  filing,  and  the  Commission  ac- 
cepting, tariff  sheets.  If  the  new  service 
could  be  ftdly  replaced  by  existing  rate-regu- 
lated services,  the  new  service  would  be  ex- 
empt from  rate  review. 

Section  1022  provides  that  pipeline  sales 
service  masr  be  abandoned  upon  contract  ex- 
piration, l^ut  the  customer  may  continue 
Arm  transportation,  in  lieu  of  the  sales  serv- 
ice, indeflliltely  if  that  customer  will  pay 
just  and  redsonable,  nondiscriminatory  rates 
for  firm  transportation  service. 

WELLHEAD  PRICES 

Sections' 1023  and  1024  seek  to  give  U.S. 
natural  gaf  producers  the  competitive  tools 
to  enhancd  iHxxluctive  capability  when  they 
are  selling!  to  a  pipeline  or  selling  in  com- 
petition with  Imported  supplies. 

Section  1023  mandates  the  pipeline's  abil- 
ity to  recdver  demand  charges  paid  to  pro- 
ducers on  4b  "as-billed"  basis.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  precluded  from  impeding  the 
direct  trailsmission  of  this  important  mar- 
ket signal  absent  an  affirmative,  record- 
based,  finding  tliat  the  pipeline  offered  no 
reasonably^  competitive  alternative  to  its 
sales  servi^. 

Section  1024  makes  the  competitive  impact 
on  U.S.  producers  a  statutory  criterion  in 
the  approval  of  any  Import.  If  the  rate  design 
of  the  imported  supply  is  found  to  cause  a 
significant  competitive  distortion,  the  Sec- 
retary an|/or  the  Commission  shall  take 
steiw  to  cc^rect  that  distortion. 

ACCELERATED  PIPELINE  CONSTRUCTION 

Sections  1025-1030  drop  many  of  the  regu- 
latory barriers  to  construction  of  new,  com- 
petitive interstate  pipeline  facilities.  Fur- 
ther, it  stxeamlines  the  environmental  re- 
view process  to  accelerate  project  approval, 
without  di^nlshing  the  Commission's  abil- 
ity to  carty  out  its  responsibilities  to  pro- 
tect the  en^ronment. 

Section  1025  continues  the  self-implement- 
ing authority  to  build  interstate  pipeline  fa- 
cilities unier  Section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act,  while  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  piny  use  of  such  facilities  be  on  be- 
half of  an  Intrastate  pipeline  or  a  local  dis- 
tribution oompany.  The  section  nmkes  clear 
that  nonqal  certificate  procedures  under 
Section  7  bf  the  Natural  Gas  Act  are  still 
available. 

Section  [1026  provides  that  a  rebuttable 
finding  of  no  significant  impact  (FONSI)  on 
the  envirobment  attaches  to  interstate  pipe- 
line faciliiies  constructed  in  existing  cor- 
ridors or  not  crossing  environmentally  sen- 
sitive areas. 

Section  1027  designates  the  Commission  as 
lead  agency  for  preparation  of  environ- 
mental assmsments  and  environmental  im- 
pact statednents  regarding  interstate  natural 
gas  facilities.  Other  agencies  are  strictly  ad- 
visory at  ijhe  Commission's  discretion  under 
this  section. 

Section  1 1028  codifies  the  Commission's 
"two-phass"  certificate  process,  wherein  a 
certificate]  as  to  non-environmental  issues 
can  be  granted  prior  to  environmental  re- 
view being' complete. 

Section  1029  encourages  Interstate  pipe- 
lines to  prepare  environmental  assessments 
prior  to  filing  certificate  applications  by 
providing  t  hat,  if  such  environmental  assess- 
ments comply  with  a  Commission-specified 
format,  tliey  are  prasumptively  valid  for 
adoption  by  the  Conrunisslon. 

Section  ]  030  provides  a  vehicle  for  avoiding 
resource  bottlenecks  in  Commission  environ- 
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mental  review  by  allowing  an  applicant  to 
pay  an  outside  envlronmeatal  contractor, 
approved  by  the  Ck>nunl8slon,  to  conduct 
such  review. 

STUDIES 

Section  1031  requires  the  Congressional  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  provide 
a  report  to  Congress  on- global  trends  in  nat- 
ural gas  production,  use,  and  transportation, 
and  on  the  ways  these  trends  may  effect  do- 
mestic energy  policy  and  the  U.S.  natural 
gas  industry. 

Section  1032  requires  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  In  conjunction  with 
DOE,  to  identify,  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  barriers  to  Increased  use  of  natural 
gas  which  may  exist  in  state  and  local  regu- 
lation, and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  national  pol- 
icy to  enhance  the  use  of  natural  gas. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.  664.  A  bill  to  require  that  health 
warnings  be  included  in  alcoholic  bev- 
erage advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  ADVERTISING  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  over  1  week  ago,  the  Surgeon 
General,  Dr.  Antonia  Novello.  pointed 
out  the  severe  problems  of  excessive  al- 
cohol consumption  by  our  young  people 
during  annual  "spring  break"  celebra- 
tions across  the  country.  Today,  I  want 
to  follow  up  on  the  attention  she  has 
focused  on  this  issue  by  introducing 
the  "Alcoholic  Beverage  Adveitising 
Act  of  1991."  Before  doing  so,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  some  disturbing  facts  about 
alcohol  consumption: 

First,  alcohol  is  the  most  widely  used 
and  abused  drug  among  young  people 
today,  even  though  it  is  illegal  for 
youths  under  age  21  to  purchase  alco- 
hol in  all  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

Second,  by  the  time  high  school  stu- 
dents reach  their  senior  year,  90  per- 
cent of  them  report  using  alcohol  at 
least  once  in  the  preceding  year; 

Third,  the  average  age  at  which 
young  people  begin  drinking  is  13.  By 
this  age,  approximately  30  percent  of 
boys  and  22  percent  of  girls  classify 
themselves  as  drinkers.  According  to 
the  1968  National  High  School  Senior 
Survey.  17  percent  of  high  school  sen- 
iors reported  having  been  drunk  by 
eighth  grade,  37  percent  by  ninth 
grade,  54  percent  by  tenth  grade,  and  71 
percent  by  twelfth  grade.  Studies  dem- 
onstrate that  the  use  of  alcohol  before 
the  age  of  15  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
predictors  of  later  heavy  alcohol  and 
other  drug  use; 

Fourth,  young  people  are  not  well-in- 
formed about  the  hazards  of  alcohol 
use.  Only  43  percent  of  high  school  sen- 
iors believe  there  is  great  risk  of  harm 
from  drinking  activities,  such  sjb  binge 
drinking  once  or  twice  each  weekend; 

Fifth,  alcohol  is  a  factor  in  21  peircent 
of  all  college  dropouts; 


Sixth,  nearly  one-half  million  college 
students  drink  every  day; 

Seventh,  American  students  consume 
over  430  million  gallons  of  alcoholic 
beverages  per  year; 

Eighth,  college  students  will  spend 
about  $4.2  billion  yearly  for  alcoholic 
beverages— which  is  more  than  is  spent 
operating  campus  libraries,  and  on  col- 
lege scholarships  and  fellowships  com- 
bined; and 

Ninth,  alcohol  consumption  is  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  death  among 
young  adults. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  and  figures 
go  on  and  on.  In  short,  alcohol  abuse 
and  its  attendant  problems  are  a  major 
concern  for  this  Nation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
builds  on  the  foundation  of  the  1988  al- 
cohol warning  label  legislation,  which  I 
was  pleased  to  author.  The  1988  law  re- 
quires health  warning  labels  on  alco- 
holic beverage  containers.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  expands  upon  the 
concept  by  requiring  a  series  of  five  ro- 
tating health  warnings  to  appear  with 
alcoholic  beverage  advertisements  in 
print  and  electronic  media,  such  as 
magazines,  newspapers,  brochures,  pro- 
motional displays,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. 

Why  are  these  warnings  needed? 
There  are  many  reasons. 

First,  health  warnings  in  advertise- 
ments represent  one  important  step  in 
educating  the  consumer  on  the  poten- 
tial hazards  of  alcohol  consumption. 
Similar  to  cigarette  warning  labels  and 
alcohol  warning  labels  on  containers, 
the  warnings  in  advertisements  do  not 
create  any  legal  restriction  or  penalty 
to  those  who  do  not  heed  the  warnings. 
They  merely  provide  cautionary  notice 
that  consumption  of  the  product  may 
entail  serious  consequences  In  certain 
situations. 

Second,  The  National  Commission  on 
Drug-Free  Schools'  September  1990 
Final  Report,  "Toward  a  Drug-Free 
Generation:  A  Nation's  Responsibil- 
ity," recommends  Congress  require  ad- 
ditional health  and  safety  messages  on 
alcohol  products  and  their  advertise- 
ments. 

Third,  the  1988  Surgeon  General's 
Workshop  on  Drunk  Driving  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  level  of  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  be  matched  with 
an  equal  number  of  pro-health  and  pro- 
safety  messages,  and  also  rec- 
ommended the  inclusion  of  health 
warning  messages  in  all  alcohol  adver- 
tising. 

Fourth,  alcohol  advertising,  espe- 
cially in  the  broadcast  media,  rep- 
resents the  single  greatest  source  of  al- 
cohol education  for  Americans.  Accord- 
ing to  a  1990  study  of  10  to  13  year  olds 
funded  by  the  AAA  Foundation  for 
TrafQc  Safety,  there  is  a  relationship 
between  exposure  and  attention  to  beer 
advertising,  and  expectations  to  drink 
as  an  adult. 


Fifth,  a  major  1981  federally  funded 
study  found  a  significant  relationship 
between  youth  exposure  to  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  and  drinking  be- 
havior and  attitudes  which  can  lead  to 
certain  forms  of  problem  drinking. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons, 
and  many  other  reasons  which  time 
does  not  permit  to  include  here,  health 
warnings  in  alcohol  advertisements  are 
much  needed. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
sets  forth  the  title,  the  "Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Advertising  Act  of  1991". 

Section  2  liste  16  congressional  find- 
ings with  respect  to  alcohol  consump- 
tion, associated  hazards,  and  advertis- 
ing. 

Section  3  is  the  definitions  section.  It 
defines  the  term  "alcoholic  beverage" 
and  several  other  relevant  terms. 

Section  4  sets  forth  the  advertising 
requirement  for  print  media  such  as 
magazines,  newspapers,  brochures  and 
promotional  displays.  This  section  re- 
quires a  series  of  five  rotating  health 
warnings  in  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tisements, and  provides  authority  for 
the  establishment  of  certain  toll  free 
numbers  for  information  on  drinklng- 
related  problems. 

Section  4  also  sets  forth  a  series  of 
five  rotating  warnings  required  for  al- 
coholic beverage  advertisements  in  the 
electronic  media,  such  as  radio  and  tel- 
evision. 

Section  5  sets  forth  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Section  6  sets  forth  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  SIO.OOO  for  violation  of 
the  Act. 

Section  7  sets  forth  injunction  pro- 
ceedings. 

Section  8  sets  forth  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Section  9  sets  forth  reporting  re- 
quirements and  section  10  includes  a 
severability  provision. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  legislation  is 
supported  by  several  organizations, 
which  include  the  Center  for  Science  in 
the  Public  Interest;  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence, Inc.;  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; the  National  Parent  Teacher 
Association;  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving;  the  American  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrics; and  the  Coalition  for 
Consumer  Health  and  Safety,  which 
consists  of  many  insurance  companies 
and  other  associations. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  these 
groups  for  their  support  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  letters  of  support  be 
included  in  the  Record  following  the 
text  of  the  bill,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  included  immediately  after 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SBCnON  1.  SBCHITTmB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alcoholic 
Beven^e  Advertising  Act  of  1991". 

SBC  1.  FINDING& 

Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  Alcohol  is  by  far  the  drug  most  widely 
used  and  abused  by  young  people  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  today,  even  though  it  Is  Illegal  for 
youths  under  age  21  to  purchase  alcohol  in 
all  SO  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(2)  Ninety  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
report  using  alcohol  at  least  once  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  1969  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse/University  of  Michigan  survey  of 
high  school  seniors  found  that  33  percent  of 
the  seniors  surveyed  reported  having 
consumed  five  or  more  drinks  at  one  time  in 
the  2  weeks  preceding  the  survey. 

(3)  The  average  age  at  which  young  people 
begin  drinking  is  13.  By  age  13,  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  boys  and  22  percent  of 
girls  classify  themselves  as  drinkers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1968  NaUonal  High  School  Senior 
Survey,  17  percent  of  high  school  seniors  re- 
ported having  been  drunk  by  eighth  grade,  37 
iwrcent  by  ninth  grade,  54  percent  by  tenth 
grade,  and  71  percent  by  twelfth  grade.  Stud- 
ies demonstrate  that  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
Individuals  before  the  age  of  15  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  predictors  of  later  heavy  alcohol 
and  other  drug  use  by  the  individuals. 

(4)  Young  people  are  not  well  informed 
about  the  hazsirds  of  alcohol  use.  Only  43  per- 
cent of  high  school  seniors  believe  there  is 
great  risk  of  harm  from  drinking  activities 
such  as  binge  drinking  once  or  twice  each 
weekend. 

(5)  According  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  sponsorships  and  pro- 
motions on  college  campuses  by  alcohol  pro- 
ducers and  the  use  of  celebrities  and  youth- 
oriented  musical  groups  in  advertising  cre- 
ate a  pro-drinking  environment. 

(6)  Alcohol  use  during  pregnancy  is  the 
leading  preventable  cause  of  birth  defects. 

(7)  According  to  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  an  estimated 
18,000.000  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
are  18  or  older  currently  experience  problems 
as  a  result  of  alcohol  use.  An  estimated 
4,500.000  young  people  are  dependent  on  alco- 
hol or  are  problem  drinkers. 

(8)  According  to  Healthy  People  2000.  the 
National  Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Pre- 
vention Objectives— 

(A)  nearly  one-half  of  all  deaths  from 
motor  vehicle  crashes  are  alcohol-related; 

(B)  alcohol  is  implicated  in  nearly  one-half 
of  all  fatal  intentional  injuries  such  as  sui- 
cides and  homicides;  and 

(C)  victims  are  intoxicated  in  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  homicides, 
drownings,  and  boating  deaths. 

(9)  An  estimated  25  percent  of  all  hospital- 
ised persons  have  alcohol-related  problems. 

(10)  Alcohol  advertising,  especially  in  the 
broadcast  media,  represents  the  single  great- 
est source  of  alcohol  education  for  persons  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  a  1990  study 
of  10-  to  13-year-olds,  funded  by  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  Foundation  for 
Trafflc  Safety,  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween exposure  and  attention  by  an  individ- 
ual to  beer  advertising,  and  expectations 
that  the  individual  drink  as  an  adult. 

(U)  A  nutjor  1961  federally  funded  study 
found  a  significant  relationship  between— 

(A)  exposure  of  individuals  to  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  as  youth;  and 


(B)  (ftrinking  behaviors  and  attitudes  of  the 
individuals  that  can  lead  to  certain  forms  of 
problem  drinking. 

(12)  (^ver  80  percent  of  2.000  adults  surveyed 
in  196i  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco, 
and  F{  rearms  by  the  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poratli  in  believe  that  alcohol  advertising  in- 
fluencds  underage  youth  to  drink  alcoholic 
bevera  res.  The  survey  also  found  that  the 
genera  1  public  feels  that  the  young  people  of 
the  Ui  ited  States  constitute  the  group  that 
is  moa :  at  risk  from  drinking  alcoholic  bev- 
erages 

(13) '  "he  alcoholic  beverage  industry  si>ends 
appro]  Imately  $2,000,000,000  each  year  on  ad- 
vertislig  and  promotions  in  the  United 
States 

(14)  '  Vhe  1988  Surgeon  General's  Workshop 
on  Dn  ak  Driving  has  recommended— 

(A)  t  lat  the  level  of  alcoholic  beverage  ad- 
vertisiig  be  matched  with  an  equal  number 
of  pro-  lealth  and  pro-safety  messages;  and 

(B)  I  he  inclusion  of  health  warning  mes- 
sages I  3  all  alcohol  advertising. 

(15)  rhe  National  Commission  on  Drug- 
Free  S  chools'  September  1990  Final  Report. 
"Towa  Pd  a  Drug-Free  Generation:  A  Nation's 
Respoi  slbility",  recommends  that  Con- 
gress- 

(A)  'equire  additional  health  and  safety 
mes8a(  es  on  all  alcohol  products  and  adver- 
tising 'or  the  products;  and 

(B)  c  onsider  enacting  a  ban  on  advertising 
and  pr  jmotion  of  alcohol  if  alcohol  advertis- 
ing still  targets  youth  and  glamorizes  alco- 
hol us(  . 

(16)  ( >ver  two-thirds  of  persons  surveyed  in 
a  1989  IVall  Street  Journal  poll  favor  requir- 
ing wi  rnings  about  the  dangers  of  drinking 
both  0 1  alcoholic  beverage  containers  and  in 
alcoha  I  advertisements.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  per  )ons  surveyed  in  a  1990  Gallup  Poll 
favor  equiring  health  warning  messages  in 
alcohol  advertising. 

SBC.  S.  pEFINrnONS. 

As  u  led  in  this  Act: 

(1)  A  LCOHOUC  BEVERAGE.— The  term  "alco- 
holic I  everage"  includes  any  beverage  in  liq- 
uid foi  m  that  contains  not  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume  and  is 
Intend  »d  for  human  consumption. 

(2)  Chairman.— The  term  "chairman" 
means  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comm  ssion. 

(3)  Commerce.- The  term  "commerce" 
means - 

(A)  ( ommerce  between  any  State  and  any 
place  (  utside  the  State; 

(B)  (jommerce  between  points  in  any  State 
throu^  any  place  outside  the  State;  or 

(C)  c  Dmmerce  wholly  within  the  District  of 
Colum  3ia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Amerif:an  Samoa.  Wake  Island,  the  Midway 
Island  I.  Kingman  Reef,  or  Johnston  Island. 

(4)  llEALTH.— The  term  "health"  includes 
the  pn  iventlon  of  accidents. 

(5)  F  erson.— The  term  "person"  means — 
(A)tn  Individual; 

(B)  a  partnership; 

(C)  a  joint  stock  company; 

(D)  t  business  trust; 

(E)  t  n  association; 
(F) «  corporation: 

(G)  iny  business  or  legal  entity  not  de- 
scribe* I  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F),  in- 
cludinr  a  receiver,  trustee,  or  liquidating 
agent;  and 

(H)  (  State,  a  State  agency,  or  an  officer  or 
emplo  ree  of  a  State  or  State  agency. 

(6)  Jale  and  DiSTRiBtrnoN.— The  terms 
"sale"  and  "distribution"  Include  sampling 
or  ans  other  distribution  not  for  sale. 
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(7)  STATE.— The  term  "State"  includes— 

(A)  any  |  lolitical  subdivision  of  any  State; 

(B)  the  D  [strict  of  Columbia: 

(C)  the  O  )mmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(D)  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Is  ands; 

(E)  Guan ; 

(F)  the  Virgin  Islands: 

(G)  American  Samoa; 
(H)  Wakei  Island; 

(I)  the  Midway  Islands; 
(J)  Kingman  Reef;  and 
(K)  Johnlton  Island. 

(8)  Stats  law.— The  term  "State  law"  in- 
cludes Staie  statutes,  regulations,  and  prin- 
ciples and  rules  having  the  force  of  law. 

(9)  UNnfeo  STATES.— The  term  "United 
States",  wnen  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
includes  al|  States. 

SBC.  4.  ADVtRTISING  RBQUIRBMENT. 

(a)  PRINT  MEDIA.— 

(1)  IN  OHNERAL.— Effective  6  months  after 
the  date  <  f  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  it 
shall  be  ud  lawful  for  any  person  to  advertise 
any  alcoht  lie  beverage,  or  cause  any  alco- 
holic beveiage  to  be  advertised,  for  sale  or 
distribution  in  commerce  through  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  brochures,  and  pro- 
motional displays,  within  the  United  States, 
unless  the  advertising  bears,  in  accordance 
with  the  r^uirements  of  this  section,  one  of 
the  following  health  warnings: 

(A)  "SUtGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING: 
Drinking  quring  pregnancy  may  cause  men- 
tal retardation  and  other  birth  defects. 
Avoid  alcdhol  during  pregnancy.  If  you  are 
pregnant  aind  cannot  stop  drinking,  call  [in- 
sert approttriate  toll  free  number]." 

(B)  "WAl  tNING:  Alcohol  impairs  your  abil- 
ity to  dri\e  a  car  or  operate  machinery.  If 
you  or  people  you  love  drink  and  drive,  call 
[insert  appropriate  toll  free  number]." 

(C)  "WA«NING:  Alcohol  may  be  hazardous 
if  you  are  using  any  other  dnigs  such  as 
over-the-c<lunter.  prescription,  or  illicit 
drugs.  To  {find  out  what  happens  when  you 
drink  while  using  other  drugs,  call  [insert 
appropriate  toll  free  number)." 

(D)  "WAttNING:  Drinking  alcohol  may  be- 
come add!  ;tive.  If  you  know  someone  who 
has  an  alci  >hol  or  other  drug  problem  or  has 
trouble  costrolling  drinking,  call  [insert  ai>- 
proprlate  tjoll  free  number]." 

(E)  "WARNING:  It  Is  against  the  law  to 
purchase  alcohol  for  persons  under  age  21. 
For  more  information  about  the  risks  associ- 
ated with  jalcohol  use  among  teenagers  and 
young  adults,  call  [insert  appropriate  toll 
freenumb<r]." 

(2)  Use  0  f  WARNWOS.— The  health  warnings 
required  f^r  alcoholic  beverage  advertise- 
ments by  riaragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  meet  the  requirements  of  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  chairman  not  later  than 
6  months  4fter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  including  requirements  that — 

(i)  one  such  health  warning  be  located  in  a 
conspicuous  and  prominent  place  in  each  ad- 
vertisement; 

(ii)  all  letters  in  the  health  warning  appear 
in  conspicnous  and  legible  type  that  is  not 
script  or  iqalicized: 

(ill)  the  health  warning  be  in  contrast  by 
typography,  layout,  and  color  with  all  other 
printed  matterial  in  the  advertisement; 

(iv)  the  (lealth  warning  be  surrounded  by 
typographic  lines  that  form  a  box;  and 

(V)  on  a»  appropriate  visual  medium,  the 
health  warning  app'ear  on  the  front  of  an  ad- 
vertisement as  indicated  by  labeling  of  the 
manufacturer  or  importer;  and 

(B)  be  rotated  in  an  alternating  sequence 
on  each  ad  rertisement  of  a  brand  style  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  a  plan  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man by  the  manufacturer  or  Importer. 

(3)  TOVL  FREE  NUMBERS.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  in  consultation 
with  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  chairman, 
shall  be  responsible  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  toll  free  numbers  referred 
to  in  the  health  warnings  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  annually  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  containing  information  on 
the  number  of  calls  received  from  persons 
using  the  numbers  and  the  types  of  referrals 
made  as  a  result  of  the  calls. 

(b)  Electronic  media.— 

(1)  In  general.— Effective  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  advertise 
any  alcoholic  beverage,  or  cause  any  alco- 
holic beverage  to  be  advertised,  for  sale  or 
distribution  In  commerce  through  radio  or 
television  broadcasting  (including  cable 
broadcasting)  within  the  United  States  un- 
less the  advertising  bears.  In  accordance 
with  the  reauirements  of  this  section,  one  of 
the  following  health  warnings: 

(A)  "SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING: 
Drinking  during  pregnancy  may  cause  men- 
tal retardation  and  other  birth  defects. 
Avoid  alcohol  during  pregnancy."; 

(B)  "WARNING:  Alcohol  impairs  your  abil- 
ity to  drive  a  car  or  operate  machinery.": 

(C)  "WARNING:  Alcohol  may  be  hazardous 
If  you  are  using  any  other  drugrs  such  as 
over-the-counter,  prescription,  or  illicit 
drugs."; 

(D)  "WARNING:  Drinking  alcohol  may  be- 
come addictive.";  and 

(E)  "WARNING:  It  is  against  the  law  to 
purchase  alcohol  for  persons  under  age  21.". 

(2)  Use  of  warmnos.— The  health  warnings 
required  for  alcoholic  beverage  advertise- 
ments by  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  meet  the  requirements  of  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  chairman  not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  including  requirements  that— 

(i)  one  such  health  warning  be  Included  in 
a  conspicuous  and  prominent  manner  in  each 
advertisement; 

(11)  the  health  warning  be  read  as  part  of 
each  alcoholic  beverage  advertisement  in  an 
audible  and  deliberate  manner  and  In  a 
length  of  time  that  allows  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  health  warning  message  by 
the  intended  audience; 

(Hi)  with  respect  to  each  advertisement  for 
television — 

(I)  a  graphic  representation  of  the  health 
warning  be  Included; 

(II)  all  letters  in  the  health  warning  appear 
In  conspicuous  and  legible  type  that  is  not 
script  or  italicized; 

(HI)  the  health  warning  be  surrounded  by 
typographic  lines  that  form  a  box;  and 

(IV)  the  health  warning  appear  in  the  same 
length  of  time  as  is  required  for  a  reading  of 
the  message  required  by  clause  (ii);  and 

(B)  be  rotated  in  an  alternating  sequence 
on  each  advertisement  of  a  brand  style  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man by  the  manufacturer  or  Importer. 

(c)  Plan.— 

(1)  Approval.— The  chairman  shall  ap- 
prove a  plan  submitted  by  a  manufacturer  or 
importer— 

(A)  under  subsection  (a)(2KB),  that  assures 
that  an  equal  distribution  of  each  of  the 
health  warnings  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  is  displayed  on  each  sequence  of  the 
same  or  substantially  similar  advertisement 
for  a  brand  style  at  the  same  time:  and 

(B)  under  subsection  (b)(2)(B),  that  assures 
that  an  equal  distribution  of  each  of  the 


health  warnings  described  in  subsection 
(bKD  is  displayed  on  each  sequence  of  the 
same  or  substantially  similar  advertisement 
for  a  brand  style  at  the  same  time. 

(2)  Timing.— If  a  plan  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  containing  a  distribution  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  is 
approved  by  the  chairman,  the  distribution 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  applicant  sub- 
mitting the  plan  during  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
plan. 

8BC.  t.  POWERS. 

The  chairman — 

(1)  shall  ensure  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(2)  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms,  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  shall  consult,  and  coordinate  the  health 
awareness  efforts  of  the  labeling  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  with  the  Surgeon  General. 

SEC.  C  CIVIL  FENAL'nK& 

Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000.  and  each  day  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

SEC  7.  INJUNCTION  PROCEEDINGa 

The  several  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  this  Act,  for 
cause  shown,  on  the  application  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  acting  through  the  several  Unit- 
ed States  attorneys  in  the  several  districts 
of  the  attorneys. 

SEC.  8.  AUTHOiUTr  OF  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
limit,  restrict,  expand,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  in  the  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

SEC.  ».  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  INVESTIGATION.— Not  earlier  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  chairman  shall  conduct  an  appro- 
priate investigation  and  consult  with  the 
Surgeon  General,  to  determine  whether 
available  scientific  information  would  jus- 
tify a  change  in,  an  addition  to,  or  deletion 
of,  a  health  warning  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  or  (b)(1)  of  section  4. 

(b)  Report.— If  the  chairman  finds  that 
available  scientific  information  would  jus- 
tify the  change,  addition,  or  deletion  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  chairman  shall 
promptly  submit  a  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  containing — 

(1)  the  information;  and 

(2)  specific  recommendations  for  such 
amendments  to  this  Act  as  the  chairman  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
interest. 

SEC.  la  SEVERABIUTY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  application 
of  the  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  National  PTA, 
Ofhce  of  Governmental  Relations. 

Washington.  DC.  March  12, 1991. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  On  behalf  of  the 
6.8  million  member  National  PTA,  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  sponsoring  the  Sensible 
Advertising  and  Family  Education  (SAFE) 
Act,    which    would    require    five    rotating. 


health  warnings  on  all  print  and  broadcast 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

This  legislation  is  a  sound  public  education 
measure.  Last  July,  the  National  PTA  testi- 
fied, before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Hazardous  Materials,  in 
support  of  the  SAFE  bill.  In  addition,  the 
National  PTA  representative  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Drug-Free  Schools  was  In- 
strumental in  securing  language  in  the  Com- 
mission's final  report  in  September  1980, 
which  stated  that  C^ongress  should  "require 
health  and  safety  messages  on  all  alcohol 
and  tobacco  products  and  their  advertising." 

SAFE  would  also  require  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  toll-free  number 
that  would  be  located  on  all  print  advertis- 
ing ...  an  Important  provision  that  will 
help  individuals  and/or  their  families  get  the 
information  needed  to  combat  problem  alco- 
hol use. 

We  thank  you  for  the  leadership  on  this 
issue.  The  National  PTA  applauds  your  long- 
standing commitment  to  educating  the  pub- 
lic to  the  potential  dangers  associated  with 
alcohol  use  and  misuse.  Please  know  that 
our  association  is  committed  to  helping  get 
the  SAFE  bill  enacted  into  lav. 
Sincerely, 

Arlene  Zielke, 
Vice-President  for  Legislative  Activity. 

MOTHERS  AGAINST  DRUNK  DRIYINO, 

Dallas,  TX.  March  13. 1991. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  visit  with  you  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  your  contributions  to 
anti-impaired  driving  efforts  last  month  at 
our  Legislative  Reception  in  Washington, 
DC.  MADD  is  grateful  for  the  concern  you 
have  shown  for  Issues  affecting  victims  of 
this  terrible  crime. 

We  also  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  your 
continued  efforts  in  the  form  of  the  Sensible 
Advertising  and  Family  Education  (S.A.F.E.) 
Act  which  you  and  Representative  Joseph 
Kennedy  are  sponsoring.  As  our  enclosed 
statement  indicates.  MADD  views  this  meas- 
ure as  a  promising  means  of  increasing 
awareness  of  the  hazards  attached  to  driving 
after  drinking.  The  bill  has  potential  also  to 
contribute  in  an  important  manner  to  pro- 
moting more  responsible  methods  of  market- 
ing and  serving  this  product.  While  legal  for 
those  aged  21  and  older,  alcohol  poses  signifi- 
cant health  and  safety  hazards  which  the 
producers  and  advertisers  must  acknowledge. 

Again,  thank  you  on  behalf  of  MADD,  for 
continuing  to  address  issues  which  impact 
our  traveling  safety  and  health. 
Sincerely, 

Micky  Sadoft. 
National  President. 

Center  for  Science 

IN  THE  PUBUC  LNTEREST. 

Washington.  DC.  March  13. 1991. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  On  behalf  of  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  and 
our  250,000  members.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  efforts  to  prevent  alcohol- 
related  problems  in  our  society. 

CSPI  strongly  supports  legislation  to  re- 
quire health  and  safety  warnings  in  all  alco- 
holic beverage  advertising  and  promotional 
materials.  There  is  growing  public  awareness 
about  the  health  risks  that  can  go  along 
with  drinking.  That's  why  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  public,  in  poll  after  poll, 
supports  the  enactment  of  legislation  such 
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u  you  ar«  intxoducing.  Polls  conducted  by 
Advertising  Age.  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  Wine  Spectator,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  have  found 
as  many  as  three-quarters  of  those  surveyed 
supporting  health  messages  In  ads. 

Health  messages  In  alcohol  advertising 
would  complement  the  already  required 
health  messages  on  alcoholic  beverage  con- 
tainers. Simple,  rotating  health  and  safety 
warning  messages  in  advertising  is  the  log- 
ical next  step  in  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
change  the  way  Americans  think  about  alco- 
hol. We  must  act  to  prevent  the  over  100,000 
alcohol-related  deaths  each  year  and  do 
something  about  the  source  of  America's 
number  one  drug  problem — alcohol. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  critical  piece  of  legislation  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  our  youth  receive  their 
education  about  alcohol  from  health  offi- 
cials, not  ads  glamorizing  drinking. 
Sincerely. 

Patricia  Taylor 
Director,  Alcohol  Policies  Project. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

Washington,  DC,  March  13, 1991. 
Hon.  Strom  TmmMOND, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  whose 
40.000  pediatricians  are  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
motion of  infant,  child  and  adolescent 
health,  I  want  to  extend  our  strongest  sup- 
jwrt  for  your  leadership  in  sponsoring  the 
new  Alcoholic  Beverage  Advertising  Act  of 
1991,  which  would  place  prudent  health-and- 
safety  messages  on  all  print  and  broadcast 
alcohol  advertisements. 

Pediatricians  are  convinced  that  this  emi- 
nently reasonable  legislation  would,  as  part 
of  broader  educational  activities,  help  stem 
the  tide  of  newborns  who  suffer  perfectly 
preventable  birth  defects  such  as  fetal  alco- 
hol syndrome  (FAS);  would  help  protect  im- 
pressionable young  children  from  clever, 
comic-strip  marketing  in  the  vein  of  Spuds 
MacKenzie;  and  would  help  restore  some  re- 
sponsible balance  to  the  onslaught  of  alcohol 
advertising  adversely  affecting  (if  not  di- 
rectly aimed  at)  adolescents,  who  remain 
particularly  at  peril. 

You  are  obviously  addressing  a  compelling 
need.  The  report  emanating  from  a  1988 
workshop  on  these  issues  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Surgeon 
General  recommended  reasonably  that  the 
level  of  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  be 
matched  with  an  equal  number  of  pro-health 
and  pro-safety  messages,  and  also  rec- 
ommended the  Inclusion  of  health  warning 
messages  in  all  alcohol  advertising. 

An  earlier  federally  funded  study  found  a 
significant  relationship  between  youth  expo- 
sure to  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  and 
drinking  behaviors  and  attitudes  which  can 
lead  to  certain  forms  of  problem  drinking. 
But  even  more  than  that,  the  American  pub- 
lic today  is  clearly  Indicating  its  baleful  ap- 
preciation of  the  power  of  alcohol  advertis- 
iog  on  Impressionable  children  and  youth. 
More  than  80  percent  of  3000  adults  surveyed 
In  1968  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  believe  that  alcohol  advertis- 
ing influences  under-age  youth  to  drink  alco- 
holic beverages.  Two-thirds  of  those  sur- 
veyed in  a  ISes  Wall  Street  Journal  poll  favor 
requiring  warnings  about  the  dangers  of 
drinking  on  both  alcoholic  beverage  contain- 
ers (which  successful  political  struggle  you 
led)  and  in  alcohol  advertlsments. 

We  know  that  In  1968  alcohol  killed  more 
than  US.OOO  persons,  many  of  them  adults 


who,  u  iderstandably,  never  got  the  message 
that  al  :ohol  Is  the  most  addictive  and  widely 
consun  ed  drug  in  America.  The  promise  of 
your  n»w  legrislatlon  is  that  from  this  day 
forwan  more  of  our  children  will  in  fact  get 
that  message— and  get  it  straight. 
Sincerely, 
Antoinette  Parisi  Eaton,  M.D., 

President. 

Nati  »nal  Council  on  Alcoholism 

AND  DRuo  Dependence,  Inc., 
Washington.  DC.  March  12, 1991. 
Hon.  S'  ■ROM  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Se  [ate.  Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Senator  Thxhimond:  On  behalf  of  the 
Nation  l1  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Depend  ence  (NCADD),  the  nation's  oldest 
private ,  voluntary  health  organization  dedi- 
cated 1  3  combatting  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tions, a  Id  related  problems,  we  would  like  to 
thank  rou  for  your  sponsorship  of  the  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Advertising  Act  of  1991. 
NCADO  sees  this  as  the  logical  follow-up  to 
your  aiccessful  leadership  on  the  Alcohol 
Bevera  re  Labeling  Act  of  1988  and  has  made 
this  lei  Islation  one  of  our  top  priorities  in 
the  102  Id  Congress. 

Far  '  oo  little  attention  is  being  paid  to 
AmerU  I's  favorite  drug,  alcohol.  Day  in  and 
day  01  it,  advertisements  and  promotions 
glamor  ,ze  this  product  and  seduce  consum- 
ers, bo  h  young  and  old.  into  believing  that 
alcohol  is  a  magic  potion  that  will  improve 
their  1  Ives.  They  say  careers  will  be  en- 
hanced relationships  will  have  more  mean- 
ing, ai  id  athletic  success  will  surely  be 
achelv(  d.  What  these  messages  fail  to  convey 
are  the  true  statistics  associated  with  alco- 
hol— 40  000  babies  are  bom  each  year  with 
Fetal  i  Icohol  Syndrome  or  Fetal  Alcohol  Ef- 
fects; ( ver  100.000  Americans  die  each  year, 
includiig  over  20.000  on  our  highways;  the 
averagi  i  age  at  which  Americans  begin  to 
drink  1^  13;  and  in  approximately  50%  of  all 
crlmesi  either  the  victim  or  perpetrator  had 
been  ddnking. 

Your  legrislatlon  will  begin  to  address  this 
disparity.  The  five  rotating  health  and  safe- 
ty messages  proposed  in  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Advertising  Act  will  finally  provide 
Ameri(  a.ns  with  concrete  information  about 
alcohol . 

We  a|)preclate  your  continuing  interest  in 
this  isaue.  If  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to 
assist  ]  ou.  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 

^ncerely, 

Christine  Lubinski. 
Director     for     Public 
Policy. 
Sarah  Kayson, 
Associate  Director  for  Public 
Policy. 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

I      Washington,  DC,  February  27, 1991. 
Hon.  sfROM  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Sekate,  Washington,  DC. 

DeahSenator  Thurmond:  At  its  Novem- 
ber, IS^  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  the 
Ameri^  Council  of  Life  Insurance  endorsed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Coalition  for 
Consudier  Health  and  Safety  related  to 
health  messages  and  labeling  alcoholic  bev- 
eragesJ 

Specjflcally.  ACLI  supports: 

Rota  ;lng  health  and  safety  labels  concern- 
ing th4  risks  of  drinking  while  taking  other 
drugs;  the  increased  risk  of  hypertension, 
liver  d  sease  and  cancer;  and  indicating  that 
alcohol 

Full 


bevera  :e  containers;  and 


is  a  drug  that  can  be  addictive, 
ingredient  listings  on  tUl  alcoholic 


Caloric  Ikbels  on  all  alcoholic  beverage 
containers. 

The  ACI4  i 
Consimier 
Coalition, 
health  advdcacy 
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Is  a  member  of  the  Coalition  for 
lealth  and  Safety.  Through  the 
^CLI  works  with  consumer  and 
organizations  and  other  in- 
surance associations  and  companies  to  ad- 
dress threa'  ;s  to  the  nation's  health  and  safe- 
ty. Alcohol -related  problems  are  one  impor- 
tant area  of  concern. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker. 


THURMOND  (for  himself. 

Helms,  and  Mr.  Hoixxnos); 

bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 

require  that  certain  revenues 

to   tariffs  levied  on  im- 

;extlle  machinery  and  parts 

applied  to  support  research 
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machinery  modernization  act 


Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  todaj^  to  introduce  the  Textile  Ma- 
chinery Modernization  Act  of  1991.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  introducing  this 


bill   by 

HOLLINOS 

The  te 
sists  pri: 
produce 


enator   Helms  and   Senator 


ile  machinery  industry  con- 
ly  of  small  business  which 
shed  machinery,  parts  and 
accessorias  used  in  the  production  of 
textile  mjll  products.  This  industry  is 
composed  of  approximately  500  compa- 
nies, emp^ojringr  17,800  people.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  86 
percent  oi  the  textile  machinery  firms 
employ  lefcs  than  50  people. 

The  textile  machinery  industry,  like 
many  other  industries,  has  lost  domes- 
tic mark^  share  due  to  the  increased 
level  of  imports.  The  U.S.  market  held 
by  imported  machinery  has  risen  stead- 
.9  percent  in  1960  to  57.5  per- 
i86.  Further,  emplojmient  in 
ry  has  dropped  from  28,500  to 
g  the  last  two  decades. 
The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  wil}  set  up  a  textile  machinery 
modernization  fund  within  the  Depart- 
he  Treasury  to  support  re- 
d  development  projects  for 
used  in  the  textile  industry 
which  will  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  domestic  industry.  This  bill 
a  small  portion  of  revenues 
Tom  tarifCs  of  imported  tex- 
nery  to  support  this  fund. 
The  tariff  will  not  be  increased  above 
current  le(vels.  only  redirected  from  the 
General  Tfreasury.  This  fund  is  capped 
at  10  percent  or  $10  million  of  the  im- 
,  whichever  is  greater, 
tary  of  Conmierce,  in  con- 
with  industry  representa- 
d  administer  the  funds  in 
f  research  and  development 
ts.  To  demonstrate  the 
commitment  to  the  projects  on  the 
part  of  th^  industry,  all  potential  grant 
recipients  must  have  incurred  the  total 
costs  associated  with  the  research 
project  prfior  to  being  awarded  a  grant. 
Additiona  ly,  the  funds  from  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  cannot  exceed  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

To  help  ensure  that  smaller  firms 
without  the  capital  to  invest  in  re- 
search and  development  are  able  to 
participate,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  give  a  company  a  prior 
commitment  that  the  project  is  eligi- 
ble, thereby  assuring  that  the  firm  will 
be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses.  This 
prior  commitment  could  then  be  used 
by  the  small  firm  to  help  secure  finan- 
cial backing  for  the  project. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  H.R. 
713  which  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  January  30,  1991 
and  has  gathered  widespread  bipartisan 
support. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will  not 
limit  the  amount  of  textile  machinery 
imported  Into  this  country.  It  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  domestic  com- 
panies to  produce  equipment  that  can 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace  for 
textile  machinery  equipment.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  consider  this  measure 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unainimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  665 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  CONGRE88IOMAL  I1NDING& 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  since  the  late  18th  century,  the  United 
States  textile  machinery  Industry  has  played 
an  Important  role  In  the  development  of  the 
world  textile  Industry; 

(2)  the  United  States  textile  machinery  In- 
dustry currently  consists  of  approximately 
SOO  companies,  primarily  small  businesses, 
producing  machinery,  parts  and  accessories 
used  in  the  production  of  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts for  apparel,  defense,  furniture  and  In- 
dustrial application; 

(3)  the  textile  machinery  Industry  is  over- 
whelmingly comprised  of  firms  with  50  or 
fewer  employees; 

(4)  the  textile  machinery  industry  Is  one  of 
92  industries  In  the  United  States  considered 
essential  to  our  defense  needs; 

(5)  during  the  last  decade,  the  textile  ma- 
chinery Industry  has  been  among  those  in- 
dustries most  weakened  due  to  a  dramatic 
rise  in  Imports  and  foreign  trade  barriers 
which  thwart  United  States  exports: 

(6)  further  erosion  of  the  textile  machinery 
industry  will  expose  the  United  States  tex- 
tile and  apparel  complex  to  offshore  pricing, 
delivery  and  service  resulting  in  less  com- 
petition and  limited  choice; 

(7)  shipments  of  textile  machinery.  i)art8 
and  accessories  were  approximately  26  per- 
cent lower  in  1988  than  in  1980,  while  Imports 
rose  by  an  astounding  100  percent  during  this 
same  period; 

(8)  such  erosion  of  the  textile  machinery 
Industry  will  result  in  loss  of  tariff  revenue 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 

(9)  the  textile  Industry  is  among  the  larg- 
est five  employers  in  the  country; 

(10)  there  are  many  economic  benefits  of 
the  textile  machinery  industry,  including 
tariffs  on  Imports,  corporate  and  employee 
taxes,  preservation  of  Jobs  and  small  busi- 


nesses. Industrial  growth,  manufkcturlng 
skills,  maintenance  of  basic  industries,  in- 
creased exports,  and  a  lower  trade  deficit; 

(11)  over  the  last  two  decades,  employment 
in  the  textile  machinery  Industry  has  shrunk 
from  28,500  individuals  to  17.800; 

(12)  recapturing  the  textile  machinery 
market  will  be  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
balance  of  trade; 

(13)  trade  Impacted  businesses  should  have 
direct  access  to  capital  from  the  source  of 
subsidized  competition;  and 

(14)  government  studies  recommend  that 
research  and  development  programs  be  de- 
veloped to  help  sustain  and  expand  the  tex- 
tile machinery  Industry. 

ate  s.  Tcxnut  macuinkky  mcmkrnization 

FUND. 

Part  I  of  title  m  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1303-1323)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  323  the  following  new  section: 

*8EC.  SM.  TBrriLB  MACHINERY  MODBRNIZATION 
FUND. 

"(a)  DEFiNrnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'Fund'  means  the  Textile 
Machinery  Modernization  Fund  established 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  The  term  'qualified  organization' 
means  any  entity  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  with  principal  manufac- 
turing facilities  located  in  the  United  States 
that  manufactures  and  markets  any  of  the 
following  for  utilization  by  the  textile  Indus- 
try worldwide: 

"(A)  Machinery. 

"(B)  Parts. 

"(C)  Accessories. 

"(D)  Related  systems. 

"(3)  The  term  'qualified  research  project' 
means  a  research  project,  conducted  within 
the  United  States,  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment used  predominantely.  If  not  exclu- 
sively, by  the  textile  Industry,  or  for  major 
capital  expenditure  items  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

"(4)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

"(5)  The  term  'textile  machinery  and  parts 
thereof  Includes  all  articles  provided  for  in 
subheadings  8420.10.10,  8420.91.10.  8420.00.10. 
8443.50.10.  and  8443.90.10  and  in  headings  8444 
through  8449  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Sched- 
ule of  the  United  States  and  all  textile  ma- 
chinery and  parts  thereof  provided  for  In 
headings  8450  through  8452  of  such  Schedule. 

"(b)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  FUND.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  Textile  Machinery  Modernization 
Fund.  The  Fund  consists  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  appropriated  to  It. 

"(c)  Purposes  of  Fund.— Monies  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  for  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts,  for— 

"(1)  grants  made  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d)  to  qualified  organizations  to  as- 
sist such  organizations  to  carry  out  qualified 
research  projects;  and 

"(2)  the  administration  of  this  section,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  textile  machine  Industry- 
wide research  and  promotion,  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(d)  Grants.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  and  to  such  terms  and  conditions  (in- 
cluding those  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  Secretary 
may  make  one  or  more  grants  to  any  quail- 
fled  organization  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursing that  organization  for  costs  Incurred 
by  it  in  carrying  out  one  or  more  qualified 
research  projects. 


"(2)  Statements  of  intent.— The  Sec- 
retary may  In  advance  of  any  qualified  orga- 
nization commencing  a  qualified  research 
project,  provide  to  such  organization  a  state- 
ment indicating  the  Secretary's  Intent  to 
make  one  or  more  grants  to  such  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  funding  one  or  more 
qualified  research  projects. 

"(3)  Consultation  and  determinations  rb- 
OARDiNO  APPUCATIONS.- The  Secretary 
must— 

"(A)  make  grants  under  this  section  In 
consultation  with  appropriate  representa- 
tives from  the  textile  and  textile  machinery 
industries  and  the  public;  and 

"(B)  make  a  determination  whether  or  not 
to  award  any  grant  under  this  section  within 
12  months  after  the  grant  is  applied  for. 

"(4)  LiMrrATiONS.— (A)  No  grant  made 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  qualified 
research  project  may  exceed  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

"(B)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  grant  or 
grants  made  to  a  qualified  organization 
under  this  section  during  any  fiscal  year  is 
limited  to  expenditures  above  that  organiza- 
tion's base  line  average  of  annual  expendi- 
tures during  the  3  previous  fiscal  years  for 
qualifying  textile  nuu:hlngery  research,  de- 
velopment, and  product  engineering,  as  de- 
fined in  section  174  of  the  Internal  Code  of 
1966.  Grants  awarded  under  this  section  shall 
be  excluded  from  baseline  calculations. 

"(C)  If  the  total  amount  of  monies  avail- 
able in  the  Fund  for  the  payment  of  grants 
for  a  fiscal  year  is  less  than  that  total 
amount  of  the  grants  approved  for  disburse- 
ment under  this  section  for  that  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  of  the  grants  paid  during  such 
year  shall  be  equitably  prorated. 

"(e)  APPROPRUTIONS  TO  FUND.— 

"(1)  In  general.- There  is  appropriated  to 
the  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year 
1992,  from  the  revenues  attributable  to  the 
customs  duties  Imposed  on  textile  nuchin- 
ery  and  parts  thereof  imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
the  greater  of— 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such 
revenues;  or 

"(B)  $10,000,000; 
of  which  not  to  exceed  S5(X).000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection 
(c)(2). 

"(2)  iJMrrATiON.— The  aggregate  amount  of 
monies  in  the  Fund  during  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  $10,000,000.". 


By  Mr.  SIMON:  ' 

S.  666.  A  bill  to  guarantee  a  work  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
L>abor  and  Human  Resources. 

GUARANTEED  JOB  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Guaranteed  Job 
Opportunity  Act,  a  bill  I  originally  in- 
troduced in  the  100th  Congress.  I  am  re- 
introducing this  bill  today  because  I 
am  committed  to  putting  America 
back  to  work,  and  injecting  new  life- 
blood  into  our  sagging  economy. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  more 
than  400.000  Illinoisians  are  jobless.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, over  8  million  people  are  cur- 
rently unemployed.  Significantly, 
these  estimates  do  not  include  the  mil- 
liora  of  part-time  workers  who  would 
like  to  have  full-time  work  or  the  so- 
called  discouraged  workers,  the  people 
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who  have  ^ven  up,  who  are  no  longer 
looking  for  a  job.  These  two  groups 
currently  total  an  additional  7  million 
people.  Millions  of  citizens  who  are 
eager  to  work  and  contribute  to  our 
country,  are  for  various  reasons — in- 
cluding langruage  barriers,  lack  of  basic 
and  occupational  skills,  layoffs — sim- 
ply unable  to  find  a  job.  National  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  we  simply  do  not 
have  enough  jobs  for  our  unemployed. 
In  fact,  according  to  national  studies 
conducted  by  Katherine  Abraham  and 
Harry  Holzer,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  consistently  exceeds 
the  number  of  unfilled  jobs  by  ratios, 
ranging  from  10:1  to  3:1.  The  end  result 
of  this  shortage  is  that  millions  of 
Americans  find  themselves  without 
employment,  and  are  unable  to  support 
themselves  or  their  families.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  number  of  welfare  recipients 
increases,  and  the  economy  as  a  whole 
sufi'ers.  Our  Nation  need  not  tolerate 
this  massive  waste  of  our  human  re- 
sources, and  indeed,  cannot. 

We  now  And  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  recession.  Economic  indicators  are 
down  across  the  board,  and  joblessness 
is  increasing.  By  guaranteeing  jobs  for 
all  Americans,  we  not  only  greatly  re- 
duce the  number  of  unemployed,  we 
help  to  strengthen  the  economy  as 
well. 

In  1946,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  Congress  passed  the  Full 
Eimployment  Act,  making  a  commit- 
ment in  words  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  to  all  Americans.  At  that 
time,  there  were  about  1  million  people 
unemployed.  Forty-five  years  later, 
with  over  8  million  people  unemployed, 
the  hope  and  the  promise  of  that  dream 
remain  unfulfilled.  Even  worse,  the 
burden  of  unemplojrment  is  being  borne 
disproportionately  by  groups  who  have 
been  the  subject  of  historic  discrimina- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  the  February  1991  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  whites  at  5.9  percent — 
14.5  for  white  teenagers— the  rate  for 
blacks  is  twice  as  high,  11.8  percent— 
35.4  for  black  teenagers — and  the  rate 
for  Hispancis  is  9.5  percent.  Some  other 
unemployment  estimates  are  stagger- 
ing. According  to  the  Census  Bureau's 
current  population  study  for  1988,  68.4 
percent  of  people  with  work  disabilities 
are  not  in  the  labor  force,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  estimates  that  as 
numy  as  48  percent  of  American  Indi- 
ans are  out  of  work.  In  tact,  unemploy- 
ment rates  on  many  American  Indian 
reservations  often  exceed  60  percent, 
and  reach  a  high  of  90  percent  on  the 
Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  I*resident,  something  must  be  done 
to  address  this  problem. 

As  Fve  consistently  said  throughout 
my  fight  to  eliminate  unemployment, 
since  we  are  not  going  to  let  people  in 
Amolca  starve,  we  have  two  options — 
to  pay  people  for  doing  nothing  or  to 
pay    them    for    doing    something.    It 


mak(s  infinitely  more  sense  to  pay 
peop]  B  to  work. 

Th<  legislation  I  am  introducing 
toda]  would  establish  a  Guaranteed 
Job  Opportunity  Program  [GJOP]  to 
ensufle  that  every  American  has  an  op- 
port(|nity  to  work  productively  at  a 
job.  ]  n  each  community,  a  local  board 
comp  Dsed  of  equal  numbers  of  business, 
labor  and  public  sector  representatives 
woul(  develop  employment  projects, 
and  I  hose  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  a ;  least  5  weeks  would  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  the 
proje  Its. 

At  fi  maximum  of  32  hours  per  week, 
a  participant  would  work  on  a  project 
in  thfe  local  area.  These  projects  could 
inclule  repairing  sidewalks,  tearing 
down  condemned  buildings,  tutoring 
the  i  literate  or  non-English  speaking 
people,  assisting  day-care  centers  for 
child  -en  so  unemployed  single  parents 
can  s  eek  and  accept  employment,  and 
tutoring  grade  school  and  high  school 
stude  nts  who  need  special  help. 

Ma  ly  who  criticize  job  programs, 
such  as  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tratii  m  under  President  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal,  picture  people  leaning  up 
agair  st  shovels  and  digging  ditches. 
But  t  le  fact  is  that  the  Guaranteed  Job 
Oppo:  tunity  Act,  like  the  WPA,  would 
turn  unemployed,  hopeless  people  into 
happ:  er,  productive  people.  And  an  op- 
portmity  to  work  gives  people  self-es- 
teem something  we  all  need. 

Foq  those  who  ask  how  much  does  it 
cost  |ind  insist  on  the  bottom  line  for 
the  Imdget,  a  preliminary  cost  esti- 
mate suggests  that,  if  fully  imple- 
mented GJOP  would  cost  about  $8  bil- 
lion. How  much  is  that?  From  1986  to 
1987  ve  appropriated  exactly  $8.2  bil- 
lion 'or  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive I SDI).  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
spend  that  much  to  fully  develop  our 
humsin  resources. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  costs  of  the 
GJOl '  would  be  offset  by  the  savings  in 
progi  ams  that  assist  the  unemployed. 

A  <  onservative  estimate  is  that  the 
Fedei  al  expenditure  for  food  stamps, 
welfare,  unemployment  compensation, 
Medicaid,  and  a  host  of  other  expendi- 
tures^  plus  loss  of  revenue,  ajnounts  to 
$25  iillion  for  each  million  unem- 
ployed. Eight  million  people  unem- 
ployc  d  amounts  to  a  loss  of  $200  billion 
annuilly.  Unemployment,  an  inexcus- 
able waste  of  humanity,  is  slowly  but 
certa  inly  eroding  our  economic  future. 

Fuj  thermore,  the  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment extend  throughout  our  economy. 
All  1  usinesses  are  harmed  by  unem- 
ployiient.  Obviously,  people  who  do 
not  1  rork  cannot  buy  as  many  cars  or 
air  c  onditioners  or  suits.  Tax  incen- 
tives to  stimulate  business  investment 
some  t;imes  can  be  effective,  but  creat- 
ing a  Q  economic  climate  in  which  peo- 
ple ije  working  and  buying  always 
stimi  ilates  the  economy. 

Th(  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Act 
wouli  1  provide  assistance  and  training 
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to  peoplej  with  limited  job,  English,  and 
reading  end  writing  skills.  It  would 
allow  mi|llions  of  Americans  presently 
confined! within  the  constraints  of  the 
welfare  system  to  contribute  to  our 
country  i  md  lift  themselves  out  of  pov- 
erty. Moi  itly,  it  would  turn  unemployed 
and  often,  hopeless  people,  into 
happier,  productive  workers. 

While  there  are  some  who  say  we 
can't  aff(  ird  to  make  the  investments  it 
takes  to  eliminate  unemployment  and 
poverty,  I  say,  once  again,  we  can't  af- 
ford not  ;o. 

Mr.  Prjsident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RgcORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  tjo  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  666 
Be  it  ena  cted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  LiSHORT  TITLK. 

This  Ad ;  may  be  cited  as  the  "Guaranteed 
Job  Oppor  tunity  Act". 

SEC.  3.  FINItlNGS  AND  PURPOSEa 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  lelationshlp  between  a  strong  edu- 
cational system,  practical  and  realistic 
training  and  retraining  programs,  and  a 
healthy  national  economy  is  inseparable  in 
an  era  In  which  economic  growth  is  depend- 
ent on  technology  and  Is  imperiled  by  unem- 
ployment land  by  increasing  numbers  of  un- 
skilled, ilt-trained  and  undereducated  Indi- 
viduals wio  are  in  the  workforce  or  seeking 
employment; 

(2)  restoring  the  competitiveness  and  en- 
hancing the  productivity  of  the  United 
States  wiifl  require  that  all  workers  possess 
basic  edudational  skills  and  Job  experience; 
and  I 

(3)  the  united  States  must  recognize  the 
substantial  impact  that  an  investment  in 
human  capit^al  will  have  on  increasing  pro- 
ductivity.] 

(b)  PuRBOSES. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establi^  a  national  program  designed — 

(1)  to  iitiprove  the  productivity  and  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States  by  in- 
vesting inmuman  capital;  and 

(2)  to  a4sist  adults  and  youths  to  become 
productiv^  workers  in  a  competitive  econ- 
omy by  authorizing  a  job  opportunity  pro- 
gram.       I 

SBC  S.  DEnNinON& 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  GoyERNOR.— The  term  "Governor" 
means  thei  chief  executive  of  a  State. 

(2)  PAHticiPANT.— The  term  "participant" 
means  an  Individual  who  is  determined  to  be 
eligible  ui  der  section  6. 

(3)  PRO.ECT.— The  term  "project"  means 
the  defina  }le  task  or  group  of  tasks  that— 

(A)  will  be  carried  out  by  a  public  agency, 
a  private  lonproflt  organization,  or  a  private 
contractoi : 

(B)  will  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
8(f): 

(C)  will  jresult  in  a  specific  product  or  ac- 
compllshn  lent;  and 

(D)  woul  d  not  otherwise  be  conducted  with 
existing  fi  nds. 

(4)  Sec  tiETARY.- The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(5)  State.- The  term  "State"  means  each 


of  the  50 


American 


States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 


the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 


Samoa,   the  Virgin  Islands,   the 
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Northern   Mariana   Islands,   and   the   Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

sac  4.  B8TABLI8HMKNTOF  PROGRAM. 

From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  15  for  a  flscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  District  Elxecutlve 
Councils  established  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  local  job 
projects  that  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 
tmC  B.  DISTRICT  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— 

(1)  In  general.— An  ellgibie  area  that  de- 
sires to  receive  funds  under  this  Act  shall  es- 
tablish a  District  Executive  Council.  The 
Council  sliall  be  composed  of  at  least  13 
members — 

(A)  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  within  which  the  eligi- 
ble area  is  located; 

(B)  four  of  whom  shall  oe  appointed  by  the 
mayor  or  chief  executive  of  the  largest  mu- 
nicipality located  in  the  eligible  area;  and 

(C)  five  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chief  executives  of  governmental  units  com- 
prising or  located  in  the  eligible  area. 

(2)  TERM.— A  member  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

(3)  Political  affiliation.— 

(a)  appointments  by  governor  and 
MAYOR.— Not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Council  appointed  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
and  not  more  than  two  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil appointed  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  may  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(B)  APPOINTMENTS   BY  CHIEF   KXECtmVE  OF 

GOVERNMENTAL  UNITS. — Not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  Council  appointed  under 
paragraph  (IXC)  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  [lolitical  party. 

(4)  REPRESENTATION.— The  members  of  the 
Council  appointed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall, 
in  the  aggregate,  Include — 

(A)  at  least  four  representatives  of  the 
business  community  in  the  eligible  area; 

(B)  at  least  four  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  in  the  eligrible  area;  and 

(C)  at  least  one  member  representing  the 
education  community  of  the  eligible  area. 

(5)  Service  delivery  areas.- In  any  eligi- 
ble area  that  is  substantially  the  same  as  a 
service  delivery  area  under  title  I  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1511  et 
seq.),  the  private  industry  council  for  the 
area  may,  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  petition  the  Governor  to 
be  designated  as  the  District  Executive 
Council  for  that  area.  On  receiving  such  a  pe- 
tition, the  Governor  shall  appoint  members 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  make  ar- 
rangements to  ensure  tliat  the  membership 
of  the  private  industry  council,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  substantially  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  The  pri- 
vate industry  council  so  reconstituted  shall 
be  the  District  Executive  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  for  the  appropriate  eligi- 
ble area. 

(b)  Functions  of  the  Council.— Each  Dis- 
trict Executive  Council  shall— 

(1)  select  the  projects  to  be  assisted  under 
this  Act  pursuant  to  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

(2)  prepare  and  submit  a  plan  for  the  con- 
duct of  projects  to  be  assisted  under  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  on  the  activities  of  the  Dis- 
trict Executive  (k)uncll. 

(c)  Personnel.— Each  District  Executive 
Council  shall— 

(1)  employ  an  Administrator  and  sufficient 
support  persoimel,   including  at  least  one 


counselor,  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Council  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  select  a  manager  for  each  job  project 
assisted  under  this  Act,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Limitations  on  Administrative 
Costs.— Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  available  to  the  District  Executive 
Council  of  each  eligible  area  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses. 

(e)  Establishment  of  Euoible  area.— Per 
the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  an  "eligible  area"  shall  be  a  county  or 
comparable  unit  of  general  local  government 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  elected  officials  in  each  State; 
and 

(2)  no  eligible  area  may  have  a  population 
in  excess  of  300.(XX)  individuals,  unless  the 
Secretary  waives  the  requirement  of  this 
paragraph. 

SEC  •.  PROGRAM  EUGIBIUTy. 

(a)  In  General.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  an  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  a  job  project  assisted  under  this  Act 
if  the  individual— 

(IKA)  has  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent;  or 
(B)  is  at  least  18  years  of  age; 

(2)  has  resided  in  the  eligible  area  for  at 
least  30  days; 

(3)  has  been  unemployed  for  35  days  prior 
to  the  determination  of  employment  for  a 
job  project  assisted  under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  a  na- 
tional of  the  United  States,  is  a  lawfully  ad- 
mitted i>ermanent  resident  alien,  is  a  law- 
fully admitted  refugee  and  parolee,  or  is  oth- 
erwise authorized  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  work  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  LlMFTATIONS.— 

(1)  Maximum  eugible  individuals  per 
household. — Not  more  than  two  individuals 
who  reside  in  any  household  may  be  eligible 
for  a  job  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Maximum  income. — No  individual- 

(A)  whose  earned  income  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  which  the  determination 
of  employment  under  this  Act  is  made  is 
equal  to  or  more  than  S17.000;  or 

(B)  who  has  a  family  income  in  the  year  in 
which  the  determination  of  employment 
under  this  Act  is  made  that  is  paid  for  the 
month  prior  to  the  determination  at  a  rate 
of  S17,000  a  year, 

may  be  eligible  for  a  job  assisted  under  this 
Act. 

(3)  Maximum  compensated  hours  per 
WEEK.— An  individual  participating  in  a  job 
opjxsrtunity  project  assisted  under  this  Act 
may  not  work  in  any  compensated  job  other 
than  the  job  assisted  under  this  Act  for  more 
than  16  hours  per  week. 

(4)  Employment  search.— An  individual 
participating  in  a  job  project  assisted  under 
this  Act  shall  demonstrate,  to  the  project 
manager  of  the  job  project  assisted  under 
this  Act,  that  the  individual  sought  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector  during  the  35  days 
prior  to  making  application  for  employment 
under  this  Act  and  will  continue  to  seek  em- 
ployment during  the  period  of  employment 
assisted  under  this  Act. 

(5)  Retirement  benefits.- Any  individual 
eligible  for  retirement  benefits  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.), 
under  any  retirement  system  for  Federal 
Government  employees,  under  the  railroad 
retirement  system,  under  the  military  re- 
tirement system,  or  any  private  pension  pro- 
gram is  not  eligible  to  participate  in  a  job 
project  assisted  under  this  Act. 


SEC    T.    TESTING    AND    EDUCATION    REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Testing.— Each  participant  in  a  job 
project  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  test- 
ed for  basic  reading  and  writing  competence 
by  the  District  Executive  Council  prior  to 
employment  under  the  job  project. 

(b)  Education  Requirement.— 

(1)  Failure  to  satisfactorily  complete 
test. — Elach  participant  who  falls  to  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  basic  competency 
test  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  fur- 
nished counseling  and  instruction. 

(2)  Progress  toward  diploma.— Each  par- 
tlclt)ant  in  a  job  project  assisted  under  this 
Act  who  has  not  received  a  high  school  di- 
ploma or  its  equivalent  shall,  in  order  to 
continue  the  employment,  maintain  satisfac- 
tory progress  towards  receiving  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

(3)  LDirrED    ENGLISH.— Each    participant 
with  limited  English  speaking  ability  may 
be  furnished  such  instruction  as  the  District 
Executive  Council  considers  appropriate. 
SEC  8.  UKAL  JOB  PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  District  Executive 
Council  shall  select  job  projects  to  be  as- 
sisted under  this  Act.  E^h  such  job  project 
selected  for  assistance  shall  provide  employ- 
ment to  eligible  participants. 

(b)  Project  Objection.— No  project  may  be 
selected  under  this  section  if  an  objection  to 
the  project  is  filed  by  two  representatives 
appointed  under  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  section 
5(a)  or  by  two  representatives  appointed 
under  paragraph  (3KB)  of  such  section. 

(C)  POLmCAL  AFFILUTION  PROHIBrrED.— No 

manager  and  no  other  officer  or  employee  of 
a  District  Executive  Council,  or  of  the  job 
project  assisted  under  this  Act.  may  select 
eligible  participants  for  employment  in  the 
project  on  the  basis  of  political  attlllation. 

(d)  Limitations.- 

(1)  Maximum  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation AND  equipment.- Not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  expenses  in  any  fiscal 
year  of  the  job  project  may  be  used  for  trans- 
portation and  equipment. 

(2)  Maximum  number  of  supervisors.- Not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  indivldaals  em- 
ployed in  any  job  project  assisted  under  this 
Act  may  be  employed  to  supervise  the 
project.  Individuals  selected  for  supervision 
may  be  selected  without  regard  to  section  6 
and  may  receive  wages  in  excess  of  the  rate 
determined  under  section  9.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  in  any  case  in  which,  pur- 
suant to  objective  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  more  supervision  of  eligible  par- 
ticipants will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Maximum  Hours  Per  Week  Em- 
ployed.— An  eligible  participant  employed 
in  a  job  project  assisted  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  employed  on  the  project  for  more 
than  32  hours  per  week. 

(f)  Project  Duration.— Each  job  project 
assisted  under  this  Act  and  selected  under 
this  section  shall  be  capable  of  completion 
within  18  months. 

(g)  Project  Progress  Reports.— Each 
project  manager  of  a  job  project  asssisted 
under  this  Act  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  District  Executive  Council  monthly 
progress  reports  on  the  job  project. 

SEC  •.  BENEFTTS:  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES;  JOB 
CLUBa 

(a)  Wages.— Each  eligible  participant  who 
is  employed  in  a  job  project  assisted  under 
this  Act  shall  receive  wages  equal  to  the 
higher  of— 

(1)  the  minimum  wage  established  under 
section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  a06(aKl)); 
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(2)  the  minimum  wagre  established  under 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  law;  or 

(3)  the  amount  that  the  elicrible  participant 
receives  in  assistance  ptu^uant  to  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  flOl  et  seq.)  or 
In  the  form  of  unemployment  compensation. 
If  applicable,  plus  10  percent  of  the  amount, 
whichever  Is  higher. 

(b)  Benefits.— Each  eligible  participant 
who  is  employed  in  a  project  assisted  under 
this  Act  shall  be  furnished  benefits  and  em- 
ployment conditions  comparable  to  the  bene- 
fits and  conditions  provided  to  other  employ- 
ees employed  in  similar  occupations  by  a 
comparable  employer,  except  that  no  such 
participant  shall  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  during  or  on  the  basis  of 
employment  In  such  a  project. 

(c)  Supportive  Services.— Each  eligible 
{jartlclpant  who  is  employed  in  a  project  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  for 
supportive  services,  which  may  include 
transportation,  health  care,  special  services 
and  materials  for  the  handicapped,  child 
care,  and  other  services  that  are  necessary 
to  enable  the  individual  to  participate. 

(d)  Job  Clubs.— Each  District  Executive 
Council  shall  establish  for  the  eligible  area 
Job  clubs  to  assist  eligible  participants  with 
the  iffeparation  of  resumes,  the  development 
of  Interviewing  techniques,  and  evaluation  of 
Individual  job  search  activities. 

8BC.  Ml  labor  STANDARDS  APPLICABLE  TO  JOB 
PROJBCra 

(a)  Conditions  of  Employment.— 

(1)  In  general. — Conditions  of  employment 
and  training  shall  be  appropriate  and  reason- 
able in  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of 
work,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of 
the  participant. 

(2)  Health  and  safety  standards.— 
Health  and  safety  standards  esUblished 
under  Federal  and  State  law,  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  working  conditions  of  employees, 
shall  be  equally  applicable  to  working  condi- 
tions of  participants.  With  respect  to  any 
participant  In  a  job  project  conducted  under 
this  Act  who  Is  engaged  In  activities  that  are 
not  covered  by  health  and  safety  standards 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  by  regulation,  such 
standards  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  participant. 

(3)  Retirement  systems  or  plans.— No 
funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  contributions  on  behalf  of  any  partici- 
pant to  retirement  systems  or  plans. 

(b)  Displacement  Rules.— 

(1)  Current  employees.— No  currently  em- 
ployed worker  shall  be  displaced  by  any  par- 
ticipant (including  partial  displacement  such 
as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  nonovertime 
work,  wages,  or  employment  benefits). 

(2)  Existing   contracts   and   collective 

BARGAINING     AGREEMENTS.— No     Job     project 

shall  impair  an  existing  contract  for  services 
or  a  collective  bargaining  agreement.  No  job 
project  under  this  Act  that  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  shall  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  written  concurrence  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization and  employer  concerned. 

(3)  Layoffs  and  terminations.— No  partic- 
ipant shall  be  employed  or  job  opening 
fllled— 

(A)  when  any  other  individual  Is  on  layoff 
firom  the  same  or  any  substantially  equiva- 
lent job;  or 

(B)  when  the  employer  has  terminated  the 
emplojrment  of  any  regular  employee  or  oth- 
erwise reduced  its  workforce  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  filling  the  vacancy  so  created  by  hir- 
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Wage  Rule.— 
GENERAL.- All  laborers  and  mechan- 
by  contractors  or  subcontrac- 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  re- 
li^ludlng  painting  and  decorating,  of 
buildings,  and  works  that  are  feder- 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
rates  that  are  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  lo- 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
wlth  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931,  corn- 
mown  as  the   Davis-Bacon   Act  (40 
r76a   et   seq.).    The    Secretary   shall 
respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
autiority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  App.  1)  and 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (40  U.S.C. 
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Ai^ucATiON  of  rule.— This  subsection 
apply  to  an  eligible  ptuticlpant  in 
assisted  under  this  Act. 

I  lONDISCROWINATION. 

3ENERAL.— 

^plication     of     existing     PROHIBI- 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  pro- 
agalnst  discrimination  on  the  basis 
« nder  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
U.S.C.  6101  et  seq.),  on  the  basis  of 
under  section  504  of  the  Rehabillta- 
of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794),  on  the  basis 
under    title    DC    of    the    Education 
of  1972  (20  U.S.C.  1681  et  seq.), 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  orl- 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
J.S.C.  2000d  et  seq.),  projects  and  ac- 
funded  or  otherwise  financially  as- 
whole  or  in  part  under  this  Act  are 
to  be  programs  and  activities  re- 
''ederal  financial  assistance. 

No  Individual  shall  be  ex- 
i  -om  participation  In,  denied  the  ben- 
subjected  to  discrimination  under, 
employment  in  the  administration 
:onnectlon  with  any  such  project  be- 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
I  ge,  handicap,  or  political  affiliation 
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(3)  Re  .igious 


instruction  or  worship.— No 
participant  shall  be  employed  on  the  con- 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used 
sect4rian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re- 
orship. 
Pa  mciPATiON.— With  respect  to  terms 
con  litions  affecting,  or  rights  provided 
indi  'iduals  who  are  participants  In  ac- 
supported  by  funds  provided  under 
such  individuals  shall  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  solely  because  of  their 
such  participants. 
N^ncompuance.— Whenever    the    Sec- 
nds  that  a  recipient  has  failed  to 
»ith  a  provision  of  law  referred  to  in 
subsectibn  (a)(1),  with  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or 
si^bsectlon  (a),  or  with  an  applicable 
prescribed  to  carry  out  such  para- 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  reclpi- 
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eral  with  a 
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ent  and  slull  request  the  recipient  to  com- 
ply. If  witlln  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
not  to  exceW  60  days,  the  recipient  fails  or 
refuses  to  comply,  the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
recommendation  that  an  appro- 

kction  be  instituted; 

(2)  exerciie  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  til  le  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.^.C.  2000d  et  seq.),  the  Age  Dis- 

Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  6101  et 
seq.),  or  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitotion  Act 
of  1973  (29  I  .S.C.  794),  as  may  be  applicable; 
or 

(3)  take  stch  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law . 

(C)     REFEIRAL    to     ATTORNEY     GENERAL.- 

When  a  ma;ter  is  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  pu-suant  to  subsection  (b)(1),  or 
whenever  th  e  Attorney  General  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  recipient  Is  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  prac  ;lce  in  violation  of  a  provision  of 


law  referred 


latlon  of  piiragraph  (2),   (3),   or  (4)  of  sub- 


section (a). 


the  Attorney  General  may  bring 


Gei  ieral.- 


fbr  • 


a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  such  relief  as 
may  be  appi  opriate.  Including  Injunctive  re- 
lief. 
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EVAqUATION  FILES. 

Each  District  Executive 
establish  and  maintain  an  eval- 
each  individual  employed  in  a 
'  under  this  Act. 
AVAiiABiLTTY.- The     evaluation     file 
m^e  available  to  the  participant 
shall  not  be  available  to  any 
without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
carrying  out  this  section,  each 
I  shall  ensure  that  the  partlci- 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
mtatter  contained  in,  or  omitted 
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AND  ALLOCATION. 

—The  Secretary  shall  allot 
available   in   each   fiscal   year 
15  to  each  State  so  that- 
percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
relative  number  of  unemployed 
•esldlng  In  areas  of  substantial 
in  each  State  as  compared  to 
number  of  such  unemployed  indi- 
such  areas  of  substantial  un- 
in  all  States; 
p*-cent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
number  of  workers  displaced  by 
or  mass  layoffs  in  such  State 
recent  period  for  which  satisfac- 
avallable  under  section  462(e) 
Training    Partnership   Act    (29 
compared  to  the  total  number 
In  all  States;  and 

shall  be  allotted  on  the 
relative  number  of  individuals 
c  assistance  under  State  and 
the  number  of  Individuals  ro- 
under a   State  plan  ap- 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
(42  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  within  the 
to  the  total  number  of  such 
all  States. 
Allocation.— 
..—The  Governor  shall  allo- 
pefcent  of  the  allotment  to  the 
fiscal  year  among  the  District 
Councils  within  the  SUte  In  ac- 
paragraph  (2). 
the  amount  allocated  under 
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ployed  Individuals  In  all  such  ellg^lble  areas 
in  the  State; 

(B)  33V^  percent  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  workers  displaced  by 
plant  closingrs  or  mass  layoffs  In  eligible 
areas  In  the  most  recent  period  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  under  section 
462(e)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  17S2(e))  as  compared  to  the  total  of 
such  workers  in  all  eligrible  areas  in  the 
State;  and 

(C)  33V^  percent  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  individuals 
receiving  public  assistance  under  State  and 
local  laws  and  the  number  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  in  an  eli- 
gible area  within  the  State  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all  eligi- 
ble areas  in  the  State. 

(C)  REALLOTMENT.— 

(1)  REALLOTMENT  BY  SECRETARY.— The  Sec- 
retary shall,  beginning  after  September  30, 
1991,  reallot  amounts  appropriated  and  allot- 
ted to  any  State  that  Is  equal  to  the  unez- 
I>ended  balance  of  the  allotment  of  the  State 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
if  the  unexpended  balance  exceeds  20  percent 
of  the  State's  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Objectives.— The  Secretary  shall 
reallot  the  amounts  available  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  any  State  that  demonstrates 
that  the  State  is  making  progress  toward 
achieving  the  stated  objectives  in  carrying 
out  this  Act  and  that  the  State  required  ad- 
ditional funds  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives. 

SBC  14.  ADMINI8T1UTION. 

(a)  Regulatory  AUTHORrrY.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  nuiy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions (including  performance  standards)  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary. 

(2)  Use  OF  EXISTING  state  or  multimember 
agency.— The  rules  and  regulations  may  in- 
clude adjustments  authorized  by  section  6504 
of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  Pubucation.— All  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister at  least  30  days  prior  to  their  effective 
date. 

(4)  TRANSMriTAL  TO  CONGRESS.— Copies  of 
all  such  rules  and  regulations  shall — 

(A)  be  transmitted  to  the  apinropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  at  the  same  time  as  pub- 
lication under  paragraph  (3);  and 

(B)  contain,  with  respect  to  each  material 
provision  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  a  cita- 
tion to  the  particular  substantive  section  of 
law  that  is  the  basis  for  the  rule  or  regula- 
tion. 

(b)  Accepting  Property  for  Use  Under 
This  act.— The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  this  Act,  to— 

(1)  accept,  purchase,  or  lease  in  the  name 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  employ  or 
dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  any  money  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  re- 
ceived by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 
and 

(2)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  section  1342  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  General  Administrative  authomty.— 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  agreements,  establish  such  proce- 
dures and  make  such  payments,  in  install- 
ments and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend 
funds  under  this  Act  as  necessary  to  carry 


out  this  Act,  including  expenditures  for  con- 
struction, repairs,  and  capital  improve- 
ments, and  including  necessary  adjustments 
in  payments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

(d)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Secretary 
may  waive— 

(1)  the  testing  requirement  established 
under  section  7(a)  for  individuals  with  handi- 
caps; 

(2)  the  education  requirement  established 
under  section  7(bX2);  and 

(3)  subject  to  a  %  vote  of  each  District  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  the  requirement  relating  to 
a  32-hour  work  week  under  section  8(e)  for 
unusual  circumstances. 

(e)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
the  administration  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  include  in  the  report— 

(1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements,  fail- 
ures, and  problems  of  the  programs  author- 
ized in  this  Act  in  meeting  the  objective  of 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  recommendations,  Including  rec- 
onunendations  for  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action,  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(f)  AUDIT.— The  (Domptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records,  of  any  recipient  under  this  Act 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  amounts  received 
and  disbursed  under  this  Act. 

BBC  IS.  AUTHOiOZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  SS.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  S8,000,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1993  and  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1996. 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  bimself.  Mr. 
INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  667.  A  bill  to  provide  support  for 
and  assist  the  development  of  tribal  ju- 
dicial systems,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

TRIBAL  JVmClAL  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  tribal  Judicial 
Enhancement  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  Senators  Inouye  and  BuRDicnc 
as  cosponsors  of  this  very  important 
legislation. 

During  the  last  several  years,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
INOUTE,  has  held  several  hearings  and 
tribal  forums  at  which  tribal  leaders 
have  raised,  among  other  concerns,  the 
inadequate  funding  levels  for  tribal  ju- 
dicial systems.  Likewise,  in  my  per- 
sonal visits  with  tribal  leaders  and 
judges  in  Arizona,  I  have  also  heard 
about  the  need  for  support  services  to 
tribal  courts  including  ready  access  to 
law  libraries,  improved  court  records 
management  systems,  continuing  legal 
education,  and  technical  assistance.  At 
a  time  when  tribal  courts  are  hearing 
major  tax  disputes,  personal  injury, 
criminal,  and  regulatory  cases,  it  is  es- 
sential for  tribal  courts  to  be  well 
equipped  to  handle  the  decisions  before 
them. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  for  discussion  offers  one  ap- 
proach to  establishing  appropriate  sup- 
port structures  and  funding  mecha- 
nisms for  developing  tribal  judicial 
systems.  This  legislation  is  the  result 
of  numerous  meetings  and  discussions 
with  the  representatives  of  Indian 
tribes,  tribal  judges  and  tribal  court 
personnel.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill 
will  stimulate  thoughtful  discussion  as 
the  Congress  considers  the  issues  of 
tribal  court  development  and  enhance- 
ment. 

This  bill  is  not  meant  to  be  all  en- 
compassing. I  am  fully  aware  that 
there  are  other  issues,  such  as  full 
faith  and  credit,  appellate  review,  and 
the  role  of  the  BIA  with  regard  to  trib- 
al courts  which  merit  careful  consider- 
ation. I  am  confident,  however,  that 
the  discussions  and  the  extensive  com- 
mittee hearings  which  will  follow  will 
enable  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
A^airs  to  further  refine  the  concepts  in 
this  legislation  to  ensure  that  the  end 
product  truly  meets  the  needs  of  Indian 
tribes  and  tribal  judicial  systems. 

The  Tribal  Judiciary  Enhancement 
Act  would  create  an  Office  of  Tribal 
Judicial  Support  within  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  which  would  be  respon- 
sible for  providing  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment, enhancement,  and  continuing 
operation  of  tribal  judicial  systems. 
The  Ofnce  would  also  provide  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  tribal  judi- 
cial systems.  Finally,  the  Office  would 
be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
recommended  standards  for  judicial  ad- 
ministration and  court  management. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Tribal  Judicial  Support  would 
be  required  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
conditions  of  tribal  judicial  systems 
across  the  country.  This  survey  will 
provide  the  base  line  information  nec- 
essary to  determine  funding,  staffing 
and  facilities  needs  for  tribal  courts. 
The  results  of  the  survey  of  tribal  judi- 
cial systems  would  be  included  in  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress. 

The  Tribal  Judicial  Enhancement 
Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  develop  a 
formula  for  base  support  funding  for 
tribal  judicial  systems.  This  funding 
would  be  independent  of  the  Indian  pri- 
ority system  and  based  on  objective 
criteria  including  reservation  sixe  and 
population,  the  volume  of  tribal  court 
cases,  and  the  staffing  levels  of  tribal 
judicial  systems.  It  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  ap- 
propriate caseload  standards  and  staff- 
ing requirements  for  tribal  judicial 
systems  which  are  comparable  to 
standards  developed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Center  for  State  Courts,  and 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Tribal  Judicial  Systems  which 
would  be  made  up  of  12  tribal  judges  se- 
lected troxn  each  of  the  area  offices  of 
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the  BIA.  Members  of  the  Commission 
would  be  selected  by  tribal  judges  and 
serve  for  a  term  of  3  years.  The  Com- 
mission shall  provide  advice  to,  and 
consult  with,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Tribal  Judicial  Support  on  the  im- 
provement of  tribal  judicial  systems. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  shall  de- 
velop recommended  standards  for  judi- 
cial administration,  court  management 
and  judicial  performance,  and  develop 
recommended  training  and  educational 
requirements  for  judicial  personnel. 
The  Commission  shall  promote  in- 
creased communication  and  coopera- 
tion among  Indian,  State,  and  Federal 
judicial  systems. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  $6  million 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996  for  the 
operations  of  the  Office  of  Tribal  Judi- 
cial Support  and  $30  million  to  provide 
base  support  funding  to  tribal  judicial 
systems  for  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1996.  The  level  of  administrative  costs 
is  capped  at  5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  continued  discussion  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  with  tribal  representatives, 
tribal  judges,  and  tribal  court  person- 
nel on  these  very  important  issues.  I 
believe  that  only  through  thoughtful 
dialog  can  this  legislation  be  refined  to 
reflect  the  views  of  Indian  tribes  and 
provide  for  the  needs  of  tribal  judicial 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Tribal  Ju- 
dicial Enhancement  Act  and  the  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  667 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SCCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tribal  Judi- 
cial EUihancement  Act". 

nC.  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  and  Indian  tribes 
have  a  grovemment-to-government  relation- 
ship; 

(2)  Congress,  through  statutes,  treaties. 
and  the  exercise  of  administrative  authori- 
ties, has  encouraged  the  self-determination, 
self-reliance,  and  Independence  of  Indian 
tribes: 

(3)  Indian  tribes  have  reserved  the  Inherent 
authority  to  establish  and  empower  tribal 
Judicial  systems: 

(4)  tribal  courts  are  an  essential  element  of 
tribal  self-government  and  integral  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Federal  Government's  pol- 
icy of  self-determination;  and 

(5)  tribal  judicial  systems  are  currently  in- 
adequately funded  and  such  lack  of  adequate 
funding  limits  their  ability  to  effectively  ad- 
minister justice. 

SBC.  S.  DBFINrnON& 

For  purposes  of  this  Act^ 
(1)  the  term  "Bureau"  means  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Interior; 
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(2)   tpe    term    "Commission"    means    the 
on  Tribal  Judicial  Systems; 
term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
<  ifflce  of  Tribal  Judicial  Support; 
term  "Indian"  means  an  individual 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe; 
term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  In- 
band,  nation,  pueblo,  or  other  or- 
group  or  community,  including  any 
Native  entity  which  administers  Jus- 
the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Inherent  authority  of  the  native  en- 
whlch  is  recognized  as  eligible  for 
programs  and  services  provided 
Jnited  States  to  Indian  tribes  because 
status  as  Indians; 
term  "judicial  personnel"  means 
any    jddge,    magistrate,    court    counselor, 
court  c  erk,  court  administrator,  bailiff,  pro- 
bation (fflcer,  or  other  court  employee; 

(7)  til  i  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Tribal  ,  udlcial  Support  within  the  Bureau  of 
Indian ,  Iffalrs; 

(8)  til  B  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary { if  the  Interior;  and 

(9)  t  le  term  "tribal  judicial  system" 
1  he  entire  judicial  branch  of  an  Indian 
including  all  tribal  courts  whether  or 

constitute  a  court  of  record,  and 
thereof. 
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(  FFICE  OF  TRIBAL  JUDICIAL  SUPPORT. 

Ttere  is  hereby  established  within  the 

the  "Office  of  Tribal  Judicial  Sup- 

rhose  purpose  it  shall  be  to  further 

development  and  enhancement  of  tribal 

systems. 

shall  be  the  function  of  the  Office  in 
with  the  Commission  on  Tribal 
Systems — 

develop  recommended  standards  for 
administration  and  management  of 
ji  dlcial  systems; 
levelop  and  conduct  programs  of  con- 
education  and  training  for  personnel 
judicial  systems; 

provide  funds  to  Indian  tribes  for  the 

enhancement  and  continuing 

of  tribal  judicial  systems; 

provide  advice,  technical  assistance 

coi^ultation  to  Indian  tribes,  tribal  or- 

and  intertribal  consortia  upon 

and 

:onduct  research  and  study  the  oper- 
tribal  judicial  systems. 

Office  shall,  insofar  as  may  be  con- 

with  the  performance  of  the  other 

set  forth  in  this  section,  provide 

r  isearch,  and  planning  assistance  to 


operat: 

(4)  to 
and 

ganlzatlons. 
request 

(5)  to 
ation  ol 

(c) 
sistent 
functions 
staff, 
the  Cor4mission 

(d) 
the  Contmission 


Office  shall  work  in  concert  with 
to  promote  cooperation  and 
coordlnition  between  the  Commission,  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  National  Center 
for  Stat }  Courts,  and  the  Office. 

SEC.  S.  Tf:CHNlCAL  ASSISTANCE 

Office  shall  provide  training  and 

assistance  to  any  Indian  tribe  upon 

Technical  assistance  and  training  to 

proviied  by  the  Office  shall  include,  but  is 

lim  ted  to — 

tribal  code  development  and  rules  of 
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procedute; 

(2)  tribal 
records 

(3)  m^hods 

(4)  methods 
tion; 

(5) 

(6) 
training 
and 

(7)  development 


court  administration  and  court 
nanagement  systems: 

of  reducing  case  delays: 

for  alternative  dispute  resolu- 

stAdards  for  judicial  administration: 
development   of  tribal   standards    for 
and  education  of  judicial  personnel: 


of  long-range  plans  for  the 
enhanc^ent  of  tribal  judicial  systems. 


an] 


(b)  The 
sistance 
services  or 
ties,  to  Ind(an 
terns. 

(c)The 
establish 
tribal  judicial 
limited  to. 
tivities  and 
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(ffflce  shall  provide  technical  as- 
training,  either  through  direct 
contracts  with  independent  entl- 
tribes  and  tribal  judicial  sys- 


as 


Secretary,  through  the  Office,  shall 

information  clearinghouse  on 

systems,   including  but  not 

personnel,  funding,  judicial  ac- 

decisions. 


SURVfcY  OF  TRIBAL  Jin>ICIAL  SYSTEMS. 

pirector  shall,  within  12  months 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

surtey  of  conditions  of  tribal  judicial 

determine  the  number  of  full-  or 

judges  required  by  Indian  tribes  to 

expeditious  and  effective  admin- 

of]  justice.  The  Director  shall  annu- 

the   information   and   findings 

the  survey  required  under  this 
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SEC.  8. 

(a)  The 
following 
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systems  to 
part-time 
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contained 
section. 

(b)  In  the 
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limited  to— 
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course  of  any  annual  survey,  the 

shin  take  into  account  local  condl- 

reservation  including,  but  not 


SEC.  7.  BASE 


o' 
reserv)  tions 


entei  ed 


(a)  The 
authorized 
agreements 
zations,  or 
the  Indian 
developmen 
operation 
dian 
vided 
ments 
may  be  usee 

(1)  the 

(2)  trainiije: 
cation  for 

(3)  the 
computer 

(4)  the 
rules  of 
dicial 

(5)  the 
ment  systeii|; 

(6)  the 
ties  for  the 
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tive  and 
projects  as 
ing  program^ 

(A) 

(B)  tribal 
services:  ani 

(C)  tribal 
programs. 

(bXDThe 
of  Indian 
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reservation  size  and  population  to 

levfels  of  functioning  and  capacity  of 
ji  dicial  system; 
volume  and  complexity  of  the  case- 

av|illable  facilities  and  program  re- 
levels  and  personnel  staffing 

r^atlve  experience  and  qualiflca- 
jud:  cial  personnel;  and 
ti^ining  and  technical  assistance 

tribal  judicial  system. 
DiJ-ector  shall,  in  preparing  the  sur- 
wlth    and    consider    the    rec- 
ins  of  the  Commission  on  Tribal 
Systems. 
E  Irector  shall  report  to  the  Sec- 
1  he  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
bal  judicial  systems. 


JUPPORT  FUNDING  FOR  TRIBAL  JU- 
1 IICIAL  SYSTEMS. 

%cretary,  through  the  Office,  is 
enter  into  contracts,  grants  or 
with  Indian  tribes,  tribal  organi- 
ntertribal  consortia  pursuant  to 
Self-Determinatlon  Act  for  the 
enhancement,    or    continuing 
tribal  judicial  systems  on  In- 
Financial  assistance  pro- 
throi]|rh  contracts,  grants,   or  agree- 
Into  pursuant  to  this  section 
for— 
emjiloyment  of  judicial  personnel; 
programs  and  continuing  edu- 
tijlbal  judicial  personnel; 
di  velopment  of  a   law  library  or 

■  legal  research  capacities: 
de  velopment  of  rules  of  practice, 
couft  procedure,  and  standards  of  ju- 


perfoi  [Tiance; 

de  relopment  of  a  records  manage- 

coifctruction  or  renovation  of  facili- 

ribal  court;  and 
de'  elopment  of  such  other  innova- 
ci^lturally  relevant   programs  and 
Director  may  approve,  Includ- 
and  projects  for— 
altern4tive  di.<!pute  resolution: 

victims   assistance   or  victims 

probation  services  or  diversion 


t  he  : 


secretary,  with  the  participation 

.  shall  establish  and  promul- 

reg^latlons,  a  formula  which  estab- 
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lishes  bas«  support  funding  for  tribal  judicial 
systems. 

(2)  In  the  development  of  regulations  for 
base  support  funding  for  tribal  Judicial  sys- 
tems, the  Secretary  shall  develop,  in  con- 
sultation with  Indian  tribes  and  the  Commis- 
sion, appropriate  caseload  standards  and 
staffing  requirements  which  are  comparable 
to  standards  developed  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts,  and  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Each  level  of  funding  assist- 
ance shall  correspond  to  the  staffing  require- 
ments established  by  tne  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

(3)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  base  support  funding  formula 
shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

(A)  the  reservation  size  and  population  to 
be  served; 

(B)  the  volume  and  complexity  of  the  case- 
loads; 

(C)  the  projected  number  of  cases  per 
month; 

(D)  the  projected  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing probation  services  or  participating  in  di- 
version programs;  and 

(E)  any  special  circumstances  warranting 
additional  financial  assistance. 

(4)  In  any  fiscal  year  that  appropriations 
are  not  sufficient  to  fully  fund  tribal  judicial 
systems  at  each  level  of  assistance  under  the 
formula  required  to  be  established  in  this 
section,  available  funds  for  each  level  of  as- 
sistance shall  be  evenly  divided  among  the 
tribes  qualifying  for  that  level  of  assistance. 

SEC.  8.  COMMISSION  ON  T1UBAL  JUDICIAL  SYS- 


(aKD  There  is  established  the  Commission 
on  Tribal  Judicial  Systems. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  composed  of  12 
members.  The  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  tribal  judges  of  those  Indian  tribes 
served  by  each  of  the  12  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs area  offices.  Each  such  area  shall  be  en- 
titled to  appoint  one  member,  who  shall  be  a 
tribal  judge  from  that  area. 

(3)  The  term  of  office  for  a  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  36  months.  Only  tribal 
judges  in  regular  active  service  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  Conunission. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission is  no  longer  in  active  service  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  serve  the  remainder  of 
his  term,  a  replacement  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  tribal  judges  from  the  area  in 
which  the  vacancy  occurred  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  within  90  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  A 
Chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  at  its  first 
meeting.  The  Commission  shall  have  such 
other  officers  as  it  may  determine. 

(6)  Regular  meetings  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  quarterly.  Special  meetings 
may  be  held  from  time  to  time  upon  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  acting  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  shall  be  held  pursuant  to  the  peti- 
tion of  any  six  members. 

(7)  E^ch  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote.  A  simple  majority  of 
the  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  conduct  of  business.  The  Commission 
shall  act  upon  the  concurrence  of  a  simple 
majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

(8)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  service 
on  the  Commission  at  the  current  per  diem 
rates  established  for  Independent  commis- 
sions by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 


(b)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop,  in  cooperation  with  the  Direc- 
tor, recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  administration  and  management  of 
tribal  judicial  systems; 

(2)  formulate  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  tribal 
judicial  systems.  In  the  training  of  judicial 
personnel,  and  in  the  management  of  their 
resources; 

(3)  consult  with  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  In  the  development  of 
the  Survey  on  Tribal  Judicial  Systems  re- 
quired under  section  6  of  this  Act; 

(4)  promote  increased  communication 
among  Indian  tribal  judicial  systems  and 
State  and  Federal  judicial  systems;  and 

(5)  develop  recommended  standards  for — 

(A)  judicial  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  tribal  judicial  systems; 

(B)  judicial  performance  and  rules  of  eth- 
ics; 

(C)  training  and  educational  requirements 
for  judicial  personnel;  and 

(D)  judicial  recruitment  and  retention. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  carry  on  a  con- 
tinuous study  and  review  of  the  operation  of 
tribal  judicial  systems. 

SBC  •.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  4,  5, 
and  6  of  this  Act  SS.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
this  Act  $30,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996. 

(c)  All  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations contained  in  this  Act  may  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  Indian  Priority  Sys- 
tem. 

(d)  No  more  than  S%  of  all  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  authorizations  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  administrative  costs. 

SBC.  10.  DISCLAIMEIL 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
diminish  or  expand  the  existing  jurisdiction 
of  any  Indian  tribe. 

SECnON-BY-SBCTION  SUMMARY  ANALYSIS  OF 

THE  Tribal  judicial  Enhancement  act 

SECTION  1 

Section  1  cites  the  short  title  of  the  Act  as 
the  "Tribal  Judicial  EInhancement  Act." 

SECTION  2 

Section  2  sets  out  the  findings  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

SECTIONS 

Section  3  of  this  bill  sets  out  the  defini- 
tions used  in  the  Act. 

SECTION  4 

Section  4  of  this  bill  provides  that  there 
will  be  established  within  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  an  "Office  of  Tribal  Judicial 
Support".  The  Office  shall  develop,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission  on  Tribal  Ju- 
dicial Systems,  recommended  standards  for 
judicial  administration  and  court  manage- 
ment, establish  programs  for  continuing  edu- 
cation and  training  for  judicial  personnel. 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  Indian 
tribes  upon  request.  The  Office  shall  provide 
funds  to  Indian  tribes  for  the  development, 
enhancement,  and  continuing  operation  of 
tribal  judicial  systems.  Finally,  the  Office 
shall  conduct  research  and  study  the  oi)er- 
atlon  of  tribal  judicial  systems. 

SECTIONS 

Section  5  provides  that  the  OfQce  of  Tribal 
Judicial  Support  shall  provide  training  and 


technical  assistance  to  any  Indian  tribe  upon 
request.  This  section  describes  the  types  of 
assistance  and  training  to  be  provided  by  the 
Office  Including  the  development  of  tribal 
codes,  rules  of  procedure,  court  records  man- 
agement systems,  and  plans  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  tribal  judicial  systems.  Finally,  this 
section  would  establish  an  Information 
clearinghouse  on  tribal  judicial  systems. 

SECTIONS 

Section  6  requires  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Tribal  Judicial  Support  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  the  conditions  of  tribal  Judicial 
systems  within  one  year  of  enactment.  This 
survey  shall  be  updated  annually  and  a  re- 
port shall  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Congress.  This  survey  shall  determine 
the  number  of  full  or  part-time  judges  re- 
quired by  Indian  tribes  to  provide  expedi- 
tious and  effective  administration  of  justice. 
In  addition,  the  survey  shall  consider  local 
conditions  including  reservation  size  and 
service  population,  the  volume  and  complex- 
ity of  the  caseload,  facilities  needs  and  staff- 
ing levels  of  the  tribal  Judicial  systems.  In 
developing  this  survey  the  Director  shall  be 
required  to  consult  with  the  Commission  on 
Tribal  Judicial  Systems. 

SECTION  7 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Office  of  Tribal  Ju- 
dicial Support  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  or  contracts  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  any  Indian  tribe  for  the  devel- 
opment, enhancement,  or  continuing  oper- 
ation of  a  tribal  judicial  system  pursuant  to 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act.  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  funds  may  be  used  for  em- 
ployment of  judicial  personnel,  training  pro- 
grams, development  of  law  libraries,  develop- 
ment of  rules  of  practice  and  court  procedure 
and  such  other  innovative  and  culturally  rel- 
evant projects  as  the  Director  may  approve. 

Finally,  this  section  requires  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  regulations,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  Indian  tribes,  a  base  support  fund- 
ing formula  for  tribal  judicial  systems.  It 
further  requires  the  Secretary  to  establish 
appropriate  caseload  standards  and  staffing 
requirements  which  are  comparable  to  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  National  Center  -for 
State  Courts  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Each  level  of  funding  assistance  shall 
correspond  to  the  staffing  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary.  Factors  to  be 
considered  in  the  development  of  the  for- 
mula shall  include  the  reservation  size,  serv- 
ice population,  and  the  volume  and  complex- 
ity of  the  caseload. 

SECTIONS 

Section  8  establishes  the  Commission  on 
Tribal  Judicial  Systems.  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  12  members  appointed 
by  tribal  judges  from  each  of  the  12  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  area  offices.  Each  area  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  member.  Only  tribal 
judges  in  regular  active  service  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  meet  quarterly.  The  Commission 
shall  develop  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  administration  and  man- 
agement of  tribal  judicial  systems,  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Director  on  the  development  of 
the  Survey  on  Tribal  Judicial  Systems,  and 
promote  increased  communication  among 
tribal.  State  and  Federal  judicial  sjrstems. 

SECTION  9 

Section  9  provides  that  SS.OOO.OOO  shall  be 
authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1996  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Sections  4.  5.  and  6  of  this  Act.  This  section 
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also  authorizes  S30,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Section  7  of  this  Act  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1906.  Finally. 
this  section  provides  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  these  authorizations 
shall  be  made  available  without  regard  to 
the  Indian  Priority  System. 

SECTION  10 

Section  10  states  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  diminish  or  expand  the 
existing  Jurisdiction  of  any  Indian  tribe.* 


CONGRE  JSIONAL  RECORDS-SENATE 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  668.  A  bill  to  authorize  consoli- 
dated errants  to  Indian  tribes  to  regru- 
late  environmental  quality  on  Indian 
reservations;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

RBOULATION  OF  ENVIBONMENTAL  QUALITY  ON 
INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

•  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Indian  Environ- 
mental Consolidated  Grant  Program 
Act  of  1991. 1  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Senator  Inouye  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
important  legislation.  For  nearly  20 
years.  Congress  neglected  to  include 
tribal  governments  in  the  Federal  En- 
vironmental Regulatory  Ssrstem.  We 
have  recently  acted  to  correct  this 
oversight  in  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  However,  we  have  not  pro- 
vided adequate  financial  resources  to 
assist  the  tribes  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote environmental  quality.  We  can 
and  must  do  more  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate level  of  funding  for  Indian  envi- 
ronmental programs.  Concurrently,  we 
must  also  act  to  ensure  that  every  dol- 
lar appropriated  can  be  put  to  the  best 
use  on  each  reservation.  My  bill  seeks 
to  address  this  second  concern  by  pro- 
viding much  needed  flexibility  to  Fed- 
eral and  tribal  efforts  to  develop  sound 
environmental  regulatory  programs  on 
Indian  lands. 

The  Indian  Environmental  Consoli- 
dated Grant  Program  Act  of  1991  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  con- 
solidate any  or  all  grants  made  to  an 
Indian  tribe  under  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Elnvironmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  bill  would  allow  Indian 
tribes  to  consolidate  grant  awards  and 
utilize  the  funds  in  several  environ- 
mental media  areas  for  the  maximum 
benefit  to  the  reservation  environment. 
This  authority  would  minimize  the 
burdens  on  Indian  tribes  with  regard  to 
multiple  grants  awarded  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  by  allow- 
ing an  Indian  tribe  to  submit  one  appli- 
cation and  provide  a  consolidated  ac- 
counting for  grant  awards.  It  would 
provide  to  Indian  tribes  the  same  flexi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  envi- 
ronmental grant  awards  that  is  cur- 
rently enjoyed  by  tnist  territories  and 
insular  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Indian  tribes  today  are  faced 
with  growing  environmental  problems 
on  their  reservations.  In  order  to  ad- 
dress these  problems,  a  growing  num- 


ber of  I  idian  tribes  are  seeking  to  ob- 
tain reg  alatory  primacy  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
other  Federal  statutes.  Unfortunately, 
there  is, little  Federal  funding  available 
through  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  j  to  provide  badly  needed  re- 
sources tfor  the  establishment  of  Indian 
environmental  regulatory  programs. 
By  prov  Iding  this  authority  to  the  Ad- 
mlnistr  itor  of  the  E^nvironmental  Pro- 
tection lAgency,  Indian  tribes  would  be 
able  to  establish  multimedia  environ- 
mental programs  for  the  maximum 
benefit  to  Indian  tribes.  It  would  allow 
Indian  bribes  a  greater  degree  of  flexi- 
bility to  allocate  funds  from  the  con- 
solidated grant  award  among  author- 
ized pmrposes  and  programs.  Indian 
tribes  wjould  be  able  to  imiquely  tailor 
the  enkrironmental  regiilatory  pro- 
grams to  meet  changing  reservations 
needs  aad  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thait  the  full  text  of  the  Indian  En- 
vironmantal  Consolidated  Grant  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1991  and  the  section-by- 
section  summary  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  {being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial vf&*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecordJ  as  follows: 

I  S.  668 

Be  it  enbxted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatirks  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  kssembled. 

SECTION  t  AMENDMENT. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain appnopriations  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  to  amend  certain  Acts  relat- 
ing ther  ito,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved C  ctober  15,  1977  (91  Stat.  1159),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
"SBC.  sm.  :0N80UDATK0  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Si  ORT  TrrLE.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  he  'Indian  Environmental  Consoli- 
dated On  nt  Program  Act  of  1991'. 

"(b)  CCNSOLIDATION  OF  GRANTS.— In  Order 
to  mininize  the  burden  caused  by  existing 
applicati(  tn  and  reporting  procedures  for  cer- 
tain grait-in-aid  programs  available  to  In- 
dian tribts,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmentJl  Protection  Agency  Is  authorized, 
upon  application  of  any  Indian  tribe  in  ac- 
cordance :  with  this  section,  to  consolidate 
any  or  at  grants  made  to  such  Indian  tribe 
under  a^  law  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Ftotectlon  Agency  for  any  fiscal  year 
or  years. ' 

"(c)  No  Reduction  in  Amounts.— In  no  case 
shall  the  amount  of  a  consolidated  grant  for 
any  Indian  tribe  under  this  section  be  less 
than  the  Aggregate  sum  of  all  grants  so  con- 
solidatedi 

"(d)        focPENDlTURE        OF        CONSOLIDATED 

Grant.— The  proceeds  of  any  consolidated 
grant  untier  this  section  shall  be  expended  in 
furtheraojce  of  the  programs  and  purposes 
authorizeti  by  the  law  authorizing  the  grants 
so  consolidated.  In  expending  such  proceeds, 
the  Indlab  tribe  receiving  the  consolidated 
grant  shajll  have  the  authority  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  such  proceeds  which  shall 
be  allocated  among  such  programs  and  pur- 
poses. 

"(e)  Phdcedures.— <1)  Within  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
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tlon,  the  Alimlnistrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
procedures  u«der  which  an  Indian  tribe  may 
apply  for  a  cdnsolidatlon  of  grants  under  this 
section.  ' 

"(2)  In  establishing  such  procedures,  the 
Administration  shall  permit  an  Indian  tribe 
to  submit  a  Single  application  for  a  consoli- 
dated grant  for  any  fiscal  year.  In  no  case 
shall  such  procedures  require  more  than  a 
single  report  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  any  one  consolidated  grant. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  publish  reg- 
ulations issued  pursuant  to  this  section  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Nothli^  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  precluding  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environiaental  Protection  Agency  from 
establishing  adequate  procedures  for  ac- 
counting, auditing,  evaluating,  and  review- 
ing any  programs  or  activities  funded  In 
whole  or  in  pfirt  firom  the  proceeds  of  a  con- 
solidated gra^t  under  this  section. 

"(f)  Waiver.— The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized, in  his  dl^retlon,  to — 

"(1)  waive  I  any  or  all  requirements  for 
matching  funjds  otherwise  required  by  law  to 
be  provided  bjr  an  Indian  tribe  in  connection 
with  a  grantj  consolidated  pursuant  to  this 
section; 

"(2)  waive  »ny  requirement  that  an  Indian 
tribe  submit  an  application  or  report  in  writ- 
ing with  resAect  to  any  consolidated  grant 
under  this  seotion:  and 

"(3)  adjust]  or  otherwise  modify  mainte- 
nance or  levej  of  effort  requirements  for  any 
Indian  tribe  «lth  respect  to  any  consolidated 
grant.". 

SEcnoN-BY-S  scnoN  Summary  Analysis  of 

THE  Indian  EJnvironmental  Consolidateo 

Grant  Pro<  iram  act  of  1991 
Section  1 

Section  1  ainends  the  Omnibus  Territories 
Act  (91  Stat.  :  159)  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  followipg  new  section: 
Section  502       i 

Subsection  ka)  cites  the  short  title  of  the 
Act  as  the  ''Indian  Environmental  Consoli- 
dated Grant  Ifrogram  Act  of  1991." 

Subsection  |(b)  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  tie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  pe  authorized,  upon  application 
by  an  Indian  {tribe,  to  consolidate  any  or  all 
grants  to  thei  tribe  under  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  toe  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  akiy  fiscal  year.  Subsection  (c) 
provides  thatnn  no  event  shall  the  amount  of 
the  consolidaced  grant  be  less  than  the  ag- 
gregate sum  of  all  the  grants. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  provides  that 
an  Indian  t^be  receiving  a  consolidated 
grant  shall  hive  authority  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  the  consolidated  grant  funds  to 
be  allocated  jamong  the  purposes  and  pro- 
grams authotized  under  the  law  providing 
said  grants. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  provides  that 
within  90  days  of  enactment,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  igsue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  procedures  for  grant 
consolidation.  It  also  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  permit  an  Indian  tribe  to 
submit  a  single  application  for  a  consoli- 
dated grant  fi  any  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (0  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  waive  any  or  all  re- 
quirements IpT  matching  funds  required 
under  law  to  be  provided  by  an  Indian  tribe, 
to  waive  any  requirement  that  an  Indian 
tribe  submit  an  application  or  report  in  writ- 
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ing  pursuant  to  a  consolidated  grant,  and  to 
adjust  or  otherwise  modify  maintenance  or 
level  of  effort  requirements  for  any  Indian 
tribe  with  respect  to  any  consolidated 
grant.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  670.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Commercial  Service  to  appoint 
permanent  cultural  and  commercial 
representatives  to  the  Baltic  States,  to 
encourage  the  President  to  appoint  a 
special  envoy  to  encourage  Baltic-So- 
viet negotiations,  and  to  extend  cer- 
tain assistance  to  the  Baltic  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

U.S.  POUCT  TOWARD  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  I  hope 
will  move  us  in  a  direction  that  will  ul- 
timately lead  to  a  stronger  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Baltic  States.  I  thought 
about  offering  this  as  an  amendment  to 
the  resolutions  we  had  in  early  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  after  the  crackdown  in 
the  Baltics,  but  I  wanted  to  wait  until 
we  had  some  hearings  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  time  is  now 
right  to  move  ahead. 

Liet  me  briefly  describe  what  my  bill 
does: 

First,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
to  appoint  within  90  days  a  permanent 
cultural  representative  to  each  of  the 
three  Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  This  will  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  expand  cultural  contacts 
as  well  as  citizen,  academic,  profes- 
sional and  other  exchanges  with  the 
Baltic  peoples.  We  need  to  understand 
that  the  Baltics  are  not  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  except  by  force,  and  in 
this  way  we  can  learn  more  about  the 
separate  cultural  identities  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Baltic  nations. 

Second,  the  bill  directs  the  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  to  appoint,  within 
90  days,  a  permanent  commercial  rep- 
resentative to  each  of  the  three  Baltic 
States.  In  this  way,  we  can  expand 
U.S.-Baltic  commercial  relations. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  where  these 
representatives  shall  be  located.  It  it 
were  not  for  the  lo-oblem  of  recognizing 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States, 
my  preference  would  be  to  locate  these 
people  in  Vilnius,  Riga,  and  Tallinn. 
But  in  view  of  the  concern  that  could 
be  raised  if  it  were  done  as  part  of  our 
Moscow  or  Leningrad  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, I  am  not  specifying  where  these 
diplomats  will  be  located. 

Third,  the  bill  urges  the  President  to 
appoint  a  special  envoy  to  encourage 
Baltic-Soviet  negotiations  leading  to 
independence.  I  hope  this  idea  can  be 
acted  upon,  as  one  way  to  break  the 
current  deadlock.  The  bill  also  urges 
that  we  raise  the  question  of  Baltic 
independence  at  the  September  1991 
U.N.  General  Assembly  session.  After 
SO  years  of  Soviet  occupation,  we  really 
ought  to  bring  this  up  before  the  inter- 


national community  and  work  in  that 
forum  as  well. 

Fourth,  this  bill  makes  the  Baltic 
States  eligibile  for  United  States  as- 
sistance and  related  benefits  estab- 
lished under  the  SEED  authorization 
bill  and  the  fiscal  year  1991  foreign  op- 
erations appropriations  bill.  The  Baltic 
States  can  clearly  benefit  troiti  these 
programs,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
can't  include  them  in  our  aid  efforts  in 
Eastern  Europe — particularly  given  our 
policy  of  non-recognition  of  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States.  And 
the  bill  calls  for  a  progress  report  with- 
in 180  days. 

Let  me  add  that  we  have  recently 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  one 
part  of  the  world,  and  for  good  reason— 
the  Persian  Gulf.  But  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  Baltics  has  not  received  the 
kind  of  attention  that  it  deserves.  We 
really  have  to  lead  in  persuading 
Gorbachev  to  let  the  Baltic  States  be- 
come independent. 

In  Taiwan,  in  Cuba,  we  have  interest 
sections,  and  we  encourage  trade,  we 
encourage  cultural  contacts.  If  we  do 
this  for  the  Baltic  States,  we  are  say- 
ing to  them,  "You  are  not  alone.  We  re- 
spect your  desire  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence." And  to  Gorbachev,  we  hold 
out  the  promise  of  economic  help,  tech- 
nical training  and  a  much  improved  re- 
lationship if  the  Baltic  States  are  set 
free. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  870 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  APPOINTMENT  OP  DIFLOHATIC  PKR- 
80NNEL. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  shall  appoint,  within  ninety 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
permanent  cultural  representative  to  each  of 
the  three  Baltic  States  (Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia)  for  the  purpose  of  exiMuidlng 
US-Baltic  cultural  contacts  and  citizen,  aca- 
demic, professional  and  other  exchange  pro- 
grams with  each  of  these  three  countries; 
and  that 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Commer- 
cial Service  shall  further  appoint,  within 
ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  permanent  commercial  representative 
to  each  of  the  three  Baltic  States  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  US-Baltic  commercial 
relations. 

(c)  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  appoint  a  special  envoy  to 
encourage  Baltic-Soviet  negotiations  leading 
to  independence  for  each  of  the  three  Baltic 
States,  and  it  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  should  raise  the 
question  of  Baltic  Independence  during  the 
September  1991  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

(d)  Each  of  the  Baltic  States  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  US  assistance  and  related  benefits  es- 
tablished under  Public  Law  101-179  and  Pub- 
lic Law  101-513.  subject  to  the  same  terms 


and  conditions  as  are  applicable  to  such  as- 
sistance under  those  provisions  of  law. 

8ECS.RKPOBT. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit,  no 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  report  on  the  progress 
made  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  man- 
dated by  Section  1  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Has- 
ten, and  Mr.  Sanford); 
S.  671.  A  bill  to  establish  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  a  minimum  basic  formula 
price  for  the  computation  of  class  I 
milk  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
MNnnm  basic  formula  prick 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  revised  emergency  dairy 
bill,  which  is  similar  to  S.  520,  which  I 
introduced  on  February  28,  1991.  As  a 
result  of  extension  discussions  with 
dairy  leaders  from  across  the  country 
and  with  my  own  dairy  farmers  in  Ver- 
mont, I  have  broadened  the  benefits  of 
this  emergency  legislation  to  benefit 
dairy  farmers  more  equitably. 

Simply  put,  my  original  bill  provides 
for  an  increase  in  the  price  paid  to 
farmers  for  their  product  which  is  used 
as  fluid  milk.  The  revision  that  I  am 
offering  today  would  pool  this  in- 
creased price  among  all  grade  A  pro- 
ducers. 

I  have  asked  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Onice  to  score  this  revised  bill.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  bill  will  have  no 
cost  in  the  first  year,  and  will  probably 
generate  savings  in  the  outyears. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  have  heard  from  their  dairy  ftirm- 
ers  to  support  this  bill.  It  responds  to  a 
very  real  crisis,  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
fall  in  the  market  price.* 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  F*ractices  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

PETROLEXJM  MARKETING  PRACTICES 
AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Petroleum  Market- 
ing Practices  Act  Amendments  Act, 
which  makes  minor  modifications  to 
the  PMPA  to  restore  the  original  in- 
tent of  that  legislation.  Identical  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  in  each 
Chamber  during  each  of  the  last  two 
sessions  of  Congress.  Last  year,  H.R. 
830,  the  Fairness  in  Bargaining  Act,  en- 
joyed 119  cosponsors  and  was  favorably 
considered  by  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  build  upon 
this  progress  in  considering  a  final  so- 
lution. The  PMPA  was  enacted  in  1978 
to  assure  fairness  and  equalize  the  bar- 
gaining positions  between  firanchisors 
and  franchisees  during  the  renewal  or 
renegotiation  of  their  contracts.  The 
legislation  was  designed  to  promote 
fair  competition,  prevent  unreasonable 
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terminations  and  nonrenewals,  and  en- 
hance stability  in  the  marketing  of 
gasoline  at  the  retail  level.  For  service 
station  dealers,  it  was  known  as  the 
"dealer's  day  in  court"  bill,  promoting 
Caimess  in  bargaining  among  parties 
whose  resources  were  sometimes  vastly 
different. 

There  is  now  some  concern  as  to 
whether  the  bill  has  actually  worked  to 
promote  fairness.  There  is  a  concern  as 
to  whether  dealers  are  really  assured 
their  day  in  court.  Through  certain 
straightforward  and  important 
changes,  the  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  attempts  to  assure 
fedmess  and  the  sense  of  balance  origi- 
nally intended  through  the  PMPA. 
Most  importantly,  the  bill  requires  any 
changes  proposed  at  the  time  of  re- 
newal of  a  franchise  agreement  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable.  Present  law  allows 
franchise  nonrenewals  based  on  a  fail- 
ure to  agree  to  changes  or  additions  to 
the  underlying  franchise  agreement,  so 
long  as  such  changes  or  additions  are 
made  in  good  faith  and  not  for  the  pur- 
iwse  of  preventing  the  renewal  of  the 
franchise  relationship.  This  standard 
poses  the  danger  of  requiring  overly 
subjective  assessments  of  the  motiva- 
tion underlying  changes  or  additions  to 
the  franchise  agreement.  And  it  is  in- 
consistent with  other  areas  of  the  act 
where  the  reasonableness  standard  is 
followed. 

For  instance,  termination  or 
nonrenewal  of  a  franchise  is  permis- 
sible under  current  law  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  relevant  event,  categories  of 
which  are  delineated  in  the  act,  which 
nuikes  such  termination  or  nonrenewal 
reasonable.  In  addition,  the  act  allows 
nonrenewal  where  the  franchisor  deter- 
mines, in  good  faith,  that  the  continu- 
ation of  the  relationship  would  be  un- 
economical despite  any  reasonable 
changes  or  additions  which  might  be 
made  to  the  agreement. 

And  termination  or  nonrenewal  is  al- 
lowed where  the  franchise  fails  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  the  franchise 
which  is  both  reasonable  and  of  mate- 
rial significance.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sider the  implications  of  this  provision. 
The  statute  is  internally  inconsistent. 
If  a  dealer  refuses  to  agree  to  a  new 
condition  during  negotiations  and  the 
franchise  is  not  renewed,  the  franchisor 
has  acted  properly  under  the  act  if  the 
new  condition  was  demanded  in  good 
faith.  However,  if  that  same  condition 
is  accepted  by  the  dealer  during  re- 
negotiation and  then  the  dealer  fails  to 
f\illy  comply  with  the  condition,  the 
franchise  may  only  be  terminated  if 
the  new  condition  is  reasonable  and  of 
material  significance.  Under  current 
law,  therefore,  we  have  two  very  dif- 
ferent standards  to  assess  the  same 
new>  condition.  This  unusual  inconsist- 
ency in  the  original  act  may  in  fact  re- 
sult in  unintended  affects  on  the  nego- 
tiating strategies  of  franchisors  and 
franchisees.   It  is  my  view   that  the 


original  intentions  of  the  PMPA  would 
be  better  served  if  we  had  a  similar 
to  judge  new  conditions, 
•resident,  I  am  aware  of  infor- 
usslons  which  are  currently 
leld  among  various  parties  af- 
fy  the  PMPA  in  different  ways, 
■eatly  encouraged  by  the  fact 
jese  discussions  are  occurring. 
_  in  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  aide  who  have  expressed  a  strong 
desire  n  reaching  a  solution  to  this 
issue  w  lich  will  be  acceptable  to  all  in- 
terestei  parties.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  rea  ;h  a  fair  solution  and  move  for- 
ward qx,  ickly  with  this  matter.* 


B;'  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  KAR- 
ON, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Metzen- 
3AUM.    Mr.     Simon,    and    Mr. 

A.DAMS): 

S.  675 .  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional j  afety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
establi^  an  Office  of  Construction 
Safety, ;  Health,  and  Education,  to  im- 
prove iispections,  investigations,  re- 
porting] and  recordkeeping  on  con- 
structi<<n  sites,  to  require  the  designa- 
tion of  I  project  contractors  who  have 
overall  i  responsibility  for  safety  and 
health  in  construction  sites,  to  require 
project  constructors  to  establish  safety 
and  health  plans,  to  require  construc- 
tion enmloyers  to  establish  safety  and 
health  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; tb  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


ITRUCnON  SAFETY,  HEALTH,  AND 
IDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

DD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
!lf  and  Senators  Lieberman. 
Harkdj.  Kennedy,  Sduon. 
lAUM,  and  Adams.  I  rise  to  in- 
the      Construction      Safety, 


COh 

•  Mr. 
of   myi 
Pell, 
Metz 

troduce  _^, 

Health,  [  and    Education    Improvement 
Act  of  IMl. 

Mr.  Iiresident.  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute thit  the  current  record  of  occupa- 
tional gafety  and  health  in  the  con- 
structioki  industry  is  horrendous. 

Since  1970,  when  the  Occupational 
Safety  land  Health  Act  was  passed, 
there  hive  been  47.500  deaths  and  5  mil- 
lion serious  injuries  to  construction 
workers.  In  1969.  construction  workers 
constituted  4  percent  of  the  total  work 
force  aad  accounted  for  15  percent  of 
the  tot«,l  fatalities.  Today,  construc- 
tion workers  constitute  5  percent  of 
the  totajl  work  force  and  account  for  26 
percentjof  the  fatalities.  Moreover,  the 
problenj^is  not  limited  to  large  con- 
structiop  projects  employing  large 
number*  of  employees.  OSHA's  statis- 
tics indicate  that  45  percent  of  all  fa- 
talities] and  42  percent  of  all  serious 
violations  of  the  OSHA  Act  are  attrib- 
utable to  construction  workplaces  with 
25  or  fewer  employees. 

We  all  know  that  construction  is  a 
dangerous  Industry.  However,  the  cur- 
rent reoord  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  ih  this  industry  is  unacceptable. 


UMI 


March  14,  1991 

Blame  fo  ■  the  present  tragic  state  of 
affairs  in  the  construction  industry 
should  not  be  placed  wholly  on  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  too  easy  for  unions  and 
employers  to  point  to  OSHA  when  acci- 
dents occul-  and  say  that  the  Agency 
failed  to  prpvent  the  accident. 

However,;  there  are  numerous  defi- 
ciencies iq  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  [Act  and  in  OSHA's  adminis- 
tration of  tjhe  act.  The  fact  is,  we  need 
more  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
law  by  OSHA,  and  stronger  standards 
governing  Iflie  construction  Industry. 

In  the  p^st  3  years,  I  have  chaired 
two  hearings  in  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  concerning  con- 
struction safety  and  health.  During  the 
course  of  jthose  hearings,  testimony 
was  given  by  all  segments  of  the  con- 
struction industry  including  contrac- 
tors, unions.  OSHA.  and  engineering 
groups.  The  testimony  clearly  dem- 
onstrated tfie  need  for  improved  safety 
and  health  precautions  for  construc- 
tion workers  and  a  stronger  Federal 
role  in  enforcing  OSHA  regulations  to 
ensure  a  safer  workplace. 

While  many  employers  offered  exam- 
ples of  exc«  Uent  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams that  have  enabled  projects  to  be 
completed  on  or  ahead  of  schedule, 
below  budget,  and  with  few  lost  time 
injuries,  the  consensus  was  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  employers  do  not 
follow  even  the  basic  provisions  of  job 
site  safety. 

The  ConsUructlon  Safety,  Health,  and 
Education  Improvement  Act  of  1991 
would  establish  national  uniform  re- 
quirements and  procedures  for  OSHA 
and  employers  to  improve  worker  pro- 
tection tlutoughout  the  country.  The 
bill  would  ensure  that  all  contractors 
take  health  and  safety  precautions — es- 
pecially those  who  ignore  the  safety 
and  health 'of  their  employees,  at  the 
expense  of  Workers'  lives  and  limbs,  to 
maximize  ti  lelr  profits. 

The  bill  c  ontalns  six  major  elements 
which,  toge  ther.  would  strengthen  con- 
struction safety  and  health;  provide 
constructloi  workers  the  protection 
they  have  long  deserved,  and  help 
OSHA  to  focus  limited  resources  on  the 
types  and  locations  of  worksites  that 
are  most  hazardous  to  workers.  They 
are: 

Establishment  of  contractor  safety 
and  health  ]  >rograms; 

Establish]  nent  of  onslte  project  safe- 
ty and  health  plans  monitored  by 
project  safepy  coordinators; 

An  improved  system  for  OSHA  inves- 
tigation of  fatalities,  serious  injuries, 
and  structural  failures  on  construction 
projects;      I 

Establishment  of  a  rational  and  co- 
herent inspection  targeting  system  by 
OSHA; 

Developmsnt  of  a  cadre  of  OSHA 
compliance  officers  with  expertise  in 
recognizing  and  helping  to  correct  Im- 
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minent  dangers  and  other  hazards  on 
construction  sites;  and 

Establishment  of  a  new  office  of  con- 
struction safety,  health,  and  education. 
While  the  bill  requires  new  safety 
plans  and  programs,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  authorized  to  make  de- 
terminations that  certain  types  of  con- 
struction projects  and  operations 
should  not  be  covered  by  some  or  all  of 
the  requirements.  Such  determinations 
must  be  based  on  the  Secretary's  con- 
clusion that  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirements is  not  feasible.  In  making 
such  determinations,  the  Secretary 
would  take  into  consideration  the 
many  variables  that  exist  with  respect 
to  construction  projects,  operations, 
and  employers.  Where  such  a  deter- 
mination is  made,  the  Secretary  would 
establish  alternative  requirements  by 
regulation  to  promote  employee  safety 
and  health. 

The  bill  also  states  that  construction 
work  done  for  a  homeowner,  on  his  or 
her  home,  would  not  be  covered  by  this 
measure,  unless  such  work  involves 
specified  operations  that  pose  a  risk  of 
death  or  serious  injury. 

As  you  know,  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure have  contended  that  new  legisla- 
tion is  not  needed  now  that  OSHA  has 
recently  implemented  several  new  ad- 
ministrative measures.  While  I  am  en- 
couraged by  some  of  OSHA's  adminis- 
trative changes  in  the  construction 
safety  and  health  areas,  the  number  of 
construction  deaths  and  injuries  obvi- 
■  ate  the  need  for  major  reform  in  the 
area  of  OSHA  construction  safety  and 
health.  The  OSHA  Construction  Safety. 
Health,  and  Education  Act  of  1991  sug- 
gests reforms  necessary  to  reduce  a 
continuing  annual  toll  of  2,500  deaths 
and  200.000  serious  injuries  to  construc- 
tion workers  In  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  many  of  this  measure's 
most  Important  provisions  are  not 
among  the  administrative  measures 
adopted  by  OSHA.  Legislation  action 
on  this  matter  better  ensures  that 
worker  safety  and  health  Is  a  long- 
term,  permanent  priority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Construction  Safe- 
ty. Health,  and  Eklucation  Improve- 
ment Act  would  improve  OSHA's  abil- 
ity to  assure  safe  and  healthful  work- 
places for  working  men  and  women  In 
the  construction  industry.  It  does  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Labor  adminis- 
trative flexibility  to  determine  if  alter- 
native regulations  should  be  created 
for  certain  sectors  of  the  construction 
Industry.  This  measure  is  a  balanced, 
reasonable,  and  needed  initiative  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  co- 
simnsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  673 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLE;  RKFERKNCB;  TABLE  OF 
CONTENTa 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Construction  Safety,  Health,  and  Edu- 
cation Improvement  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  REFERE3<CE.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  et  seq.). 

(c)  TABLE  or  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents Is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  reference;  table  of  con- 
tents. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

Sec.  3.  Office  of  Construction  Safety, 
Health,  and  Education. 

Sec.  4.  Construction  safety  and  health  plans 
and  programs. 

Sec.  5.  Inspections,  investigations,  report- 
ing, and  recordkeeping. 

Sec.  6.  Construction  Safety  and  Health 
Academy. 

Sec.  7.  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health. 

Sec.  8.  Advisory  Committee  on  Construction 
Safety  and  Health. 

Sec.  9.  State  construction  safety  and  health 
plans. 

Sec.  10.  Grants  to  States. 

Sec.  11.  Reports. 

Sec.  12.  Application. 

Sec.  13.  Federal  construction  contracts. 

Sec.  14.  Effective  date  and  timetable  for  reg- 
ulations. 

SEC  t.  DEFlNrnON& 

Section  3  (29  U.S.C.  652)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(15)  The  term  'Academy'  means  the  Con- 
struction Safety  and  Health  Academy  estab- 
lished under  section  30. 

"(16)  The  term  'Advisory  Conunittee  on 
Construction  Safety  and  Health'  means  the 
Advisory  Committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 107(e)  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  333(e)). 

"(17)  The  term  'qualified  iwrson'  means  an 
individual  who,  by  possession  of  a  recognized 
degree,  certificate,  or  professional  standing 
and  by  extensive  knowledge,  training,  and 
experience,  has  successfully  demonstrated 
the  ability  to  solve  or  resolve  problems  re- 
lating to  worker  safety  and  health  Involving 
construction  work. 

"(18)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (h) 
through  (1)  of  section  8  and  sections  18(1).  28. 
and  29: 

"(A)  The  term  'competent  i^rson'  means 
one  who.  by  knowledge,  training,  and  experi- 
ence Is  capable  of  identifying  existing  and 
predictable  hazards  in  the  surroundings  or 
working  conditions  that  are  unsanitary,  haz- 
ardous, or  dangerous  to  construction  em- 
ployees of  the  construction  employer  who 
appointed  the  competent  person,  and  who 
has  authorization  from  the  construction  em- 
ployer to  take  prompt  corrective  measures. 

"(B)  The  term  'construction  employer' 
means  an  employer  (including  a  self-em- 
ployed person)  engaged  primarily  In  the 
building  and  construction  Industry  or  who 
performs  construction  work  under  a  contract 
with  a  construction  owner. 

"(C)  The  term  'construction  employee' 
means  an  emidoyee  of  a  construction  em- 
ployer, including  a  self-employed  construc- 
tion employer,  at  such  times  as  the  employer 
personally  performs  construction  work. 


"(D)  The  term  'construction  owner'  means 
a  person  who  owns,  leases,  or  has  effective 
control  of  property,  with  or  without  Im- 
Iirovements.  a  structure,  or  other  improve- 
ment on  real  property  on  which  construction 
work  Is  being,  or  will  be.  performed. 

"(E)  The  term  'construction  work'  means 
work  for  construction,  alteration,  demoli- 
tion, or  repair,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
including  painting  and  decorating,  and  in- 
cluding such  work  performed  under  a  con- 
tract between  a  construction  employer  and 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(F)  The  term  'construction  worksite' 
means  a  site  where  construction  work  is  per- 
formed by  one  or  more  construction  employ- 
ers. 

"(O)  the  term  'incident'  means  an  event 
occurring  at  a  construction  worksite  that  in- 
volves— 

"(i)  a  structural  failure; 

"(ii)  a  Ore  or  explosion;  or 

"(ill)  any  other  class  of  incident  as  deter- 
mined in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  that  could  have  caused  death  or 
serious  injury  had  an  individual  been  In 
proximity. 

"(H)  The  term  'project  constructor'  means 
a  person  (including  a  construction  owner, 
construction  manager.  ;n1me  contractor, 
general  contractor,  or  construction  em- 
ployer) who  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  a 
project  constructor. 

"(I)  The  term  'project  safety  coordinator' 
means  an  individual  who  is  designated  by  a 
project  constructor  to  perform  the  duties 
prescribed  by  section  29,  and  who  is  certified 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  an  organization  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  having  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  a  standardized  training 
course  and  testing  program  developed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Construction 
Safety  and  Health. 

"(J)  the  term  'serious  injury'  means  bodily 
Injury  or  illness  that  involves  a  substantial 
risk  of  death,  unconsciousness,  extreme 
physical  pain,  protracted  and  obvious  dis- 
figurement, or  protracted  loss  or  impairment 
of  the  function  of  a  bodily  member,  organ,  or 
mental  faculty.". 
SBC  a.  omcE  or  construction  sapbit. 

HKALTB.  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  sections  28  through  31  and 
section  34;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  27  (29  U.S.C. 
676)  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  IS.  awncM  or  construction  sArmr. 

health,  AND  EDUCATION. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  established 
in  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration an  Office  of  Construction  Safe- 
ty. Health,  and  Education  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'OOIce')  to  ensure 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  in  the 
performance  of  construction  work. 

"(b)  DUTIKS.— The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  develop  mandatory  standards  for  con- 
struction safety  and  health  plans  and  pro- 
grams established  under  section  29; 

"(2)  assume  control  of  a  construction  site 


"(A)  prevent  the  destruction  of  any  evi- 
dence that  would  assist  in  the  Investigation 
of  a  fatality,  serious  Injury,  or  incident  un- 
less it  must  be  moved  or  destroyed  as  a  part 
of  rescue  operations;  and 

"(B)  monitor  the  rescue  operations  con- 
ducted in  response  to  the  incident; 

"(3)  assist  the  Advisory  Conunittee  on  Con- 
struction Safety  and  Health  in  the  develop- 
ment of  training  courses  and  curriculum  for 
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the  CoDstxuctlon  Safety  and  Health  Acad- 
emy; 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  21(c),  consult  with  and 
advise  construction  employer  associations, 
construction  employers,  construction  em- 
ployees, and  labor  organizations  as  to  effec- 
tive means  of  preventing  serious  Injuries  in 
construction  work  and  ensuring  equal  access 
to  the  consultative  services; 

"(&)  Increase  awareness  of  construction 
site  safety  through  education,  training,  and 
outreach  progranas; 

"(6)  promulgate  regulations  requiring  con- 
stmctlon  employers  who  have  high  f^- 
quency  rates  of  fatalities  or  serious  injuries 
or  who  have  demonstrated  a  pattern  of  non- 
compliance with  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, rules  or  regulations  to  establish.  Imple- 
ment, and  comply  with  special  health  and 
safety  programs  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

"(7)  make  available  materials  necessary 
for  compliance  with  this  Act  to  project  con- 
stmctors,  employers,  and  employees;  and 

"(8)  carry  out  the  other  duties  set  forth  in 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Pbksonnel.— 

"(1)  DEPtmr  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR  FOR  CONSTRUCTION.— 

"(A)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  established 
within  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  the  position  of  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Construction, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  DUTIES.— The  Deputy  Asslstont  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  (instruction  shall— 

"(1)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Office 
with  the  activities  of  other  omces  and  direc- 
torates within  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  to  the  extent  that 
the  activities  of  those  other  offices  and  di- 
rectorates relate  to  safety,  health,  and  edu- 
cation in  the  construction  industry;  and 

"(11)  coordinate  the  activities  and  advice  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Construction 
Safety  and  Health  with  the  activities  of  all 
ofQces  and  directorates  within  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration  re- 
lating to  safety,  health,  and  education  in  the 
construction  Industry,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  performs  the  func- 
tions set  forth  In  this  Act  and  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  327etseq.). 

"(2)  Qualifications  and  trainino  of  in- 
spectors.—The  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Construction 
Safety  and  Health,  shall  determine  the  nec- 
eaaary  qualifications  and  training  require- 
ments of  Inspectors  performing  inspections 
of  construction  worksites.  The  qualifications 
and  requirements  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  a  full  understanding  of  this  Act  and 
the  Secretary's  sundards  and  regulations 
applicable  to  the  construction  industry;  and 

"(B)  at  least  5  years  of  experience  working 
In  the  construction  industry. 

"(3)  Small  business  liaison.- 

"(A)  Designation.- The  Secretary  shall 
designate  an  employee  of  the  Office  to  serve 
aa  a  small  business  liaison. 

"(B)  Duties.— The  liaison  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  providing  assistance  for  complying 
with  new  and  existing  standards  under  this 
Act  for  the  performance  of  construction 
work  (In  the  form  of  manuals,  videos,  and 
audiotapes  and  other  research  programs)  to 
trade   associations   and   other   small    busi- 
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SBC.   4.   OlMWIHUCnON   aAFXTY  AND   HEALTH 
PLANS  AND  PRCXaiAMS. 

The  A^  (as  amended  by  section  3  of  this 
Act)  is  farther  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  2q  the  following  new  section: 
"SEC.  n.  construction  sAFCTr  and  health 

plans  AND  PROGRAM& 

"(a)  Project  (Constructor.- 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— For  every  construction 
project  covered  by  this  Act,  the  construction 
owner  shall  be  responsible  for  designating  a 
project  caistructor.  If  no  project  constructor 
is  so  designated,  the  construction  owner 
shall  be  tfce  project  constructor. 

"(2)  Duties.— The  project  constructor  shall 
have  overall  responsibility  for  the  safety  and 
health  or  all  construction  employees  on  a 
construction  project  and  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  broject  constructors  set  out  In  this 
Act  and  fche  regulations  issued  under  this 
Act.  I 

"(b)  Project  Safety  and  Health  Plan.— 

"(1)  In  peneral.— The  project  constructor 
for  every  Iconstruction  project  shall  develop 
and  implement  a  written  safety  and  health 
plan  (hen  after  referred  to  In  this  section  as 
'the  plan'  i.  The  plan  shall  be  prepared  prior 
to  the  coi  unencement  of  construction  work, 
except  thi  t  If  it  Is  not  practicable  to  prepare 
the  plan  t  )r  the  project  in  Its  entirety  before 
the  comr  lencement  of  construction  work, 
the  plan  i  hall  be  prepared  In  stages  prior  to 
the  comn  encement  of  each  major  phase  of 
construction  work. 

"(2)  REqUlREMENTS.— 

"(A)  Contract  documents.- The  plan  shall 
be  set  for  h,  or  incorix>rated  by  reference,  in 
the  contn  ct  documents  for  the  project. 

"(B)  Ai  PROVAL.— The  project  constructor 
shall  lndl4ate  approval  of  the  plan  In  writing 
on  plan  d<]cument8. 

"(C)  CcfiES.— Copies  of  the  plan  shall  be 
made  avi  liable  to  each  construction  em- 
ployer prl  ar  to  commencement  of  construc- 
tion work  by  that  employer. 

"(D)  Ha  iARD  ANALYSIS.- The  plan  shall  In- 
clude a  hkzard  analysis  that  Identifies  the 
potential  for  hazards  in  the  construction 
process  aid  provides  Instructions  for  their 
prevention. 

"(E)     CONSTRUCTION     PROCESS     PLAN.— The 

plan  shall  include  a  construction  process 
plan  that-l- 

"(1)  des4rlbes  the  construction  process  to 
be  used,  4ith  specific  reference  to  critical 
points  and  conditions  in  the  process  that  re- 
quire special  attention: 

"(11)  identifies  the  means  that  will  be  used 
to  ensure!  the  structural  stability  of  all 
building8,jBtructures,  and  excavations  during 
the  construction  process; 

"(ill)  contains  a  list  of  all  Inspections  and 
tests  required  (including  a  schedule  for  the 
Inspectlonp  and  tests)  and  the  criteria  estab- 
lished for  continuation  of  construction  based 
on  the  ins|  section  and  test  results;  and 

"(Iv)  miikes  appropriate  reference  to  the 
hazard  analysis  prepared  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (D). 

"(c)  Project  Safety  Coordinator.— 

"(1)  In  General.- For  every  construction 
project,  tie  project  constructor  shall  des- 
ignate a  p  oject  safety  coordinator,  and  shall 
ensure  thit  all  construction  employers  on 
the  projecit  are  notified  of  the  identity  and 
duties  of  the  project  safety  coordinator.  Not- 
withstanding the  designation  of  the  project 
safety  coordinator,  the  project  constructor 
shall  retain  overall  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  all  construction  employees  on  a 
constructl  }n  project. 

"(2)  Dun  IBS.- The  project  safety  coordina- 
tor, on  b  half  of  the  project  constructor, 
shall— 
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"(A)  monlt  )r  compliance  by  every  con- 
struction employer  on  a  project  with  the 
project  safety  and  health  plan,  the  employ- 
er's own  safetjr  and  health  program,  this  Act 
and  all  applicable  standards  and  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act; 

"(B)  maintain  a  detailed  safety  record  with 
respect  to  th»  construction  project,  includ- 
ing fatalities.;  Injuries,  and  incidents  on  the 
project,  and  itiformatlon  concerning  hazard- 
ous conditions  and  unsafe  practices; 

"(CKD  notify  affected  construction  em- 
ployers of  any  hazardous  conditions  discov- 
ered at  a  conetructlon  worksite,  or  of  non- 
compliance bj*  a  construction  employer  with 
the  project  ssjfety  and  health  plan,  the  em- 
ployer's own  safety  and  health  program,  this 
Act.  or  with  I  the  Secretary's  standards  or 
regulations  issued  under  this  Act;  and 

"(il)  If  the  hazard  or  noncompliance  is  not 
corrected,  notify  the  Secretary,  the  con- 
struction owner,  and  the  project  constructor; 

"(D)  review  ithe  safety  and  health  program 
of  each  constlniction  employer  prior  to  the 
commencemeat  of  construction  work  by  that 
employer  to  ensure  that  each  program  meets 
the  requiremints  of  the  project  safety  and 
health  plan,  this  Act,  and  the  standards  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  issued  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(E)  ensure!  compliance  by  construction 
employers  wlih  reporting  requirements  es- 
tablished und^r  the  Act  and  the  standards 
and  regulatioqs  of  the  Secretary  thereunder. 

"(d)  Permit  Bystem.— 

"(1)  In  general. — For  every  construction 
project,  the  japject  constructor  shall  develop 
and  implement  a  permit  system  to  authorize 
construction  employers  to  engage  In  ojier- 
atlons  determined  to  pose  a  risk  of  death  or 
serious  InJuryJ 

"(2)  CovEREP  operations.- The  operations 
covered  by  this  subsection  shall  include— 

"(A)  the  construction  of  trenches  and  exca- 
vations; 

"(B)  the  ere|:tlon  and  dismantling  of  scaf- 
folding; 

"(C)  the 
structure; 

"(D)  operations  of  cranes  and  derricks; 

"(E)  operations  requiring  employees  to 
enter  confined  or  enclosed  si>aces; 

"(F)  operations  involving  exposure  to  as- 
bestos and  oth^r  toxic  materials;  and 

"(G)  other  Operations  that  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  ^hall  designate. 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  annual  re- 
view to  deten^ine  whether  additional  oper- 
ations should  be  designated  under  subpara- 
graph (G). 

"(3)  Compliance.— In  issuing  a  permit,  the 
project  safety  coordinator  shall  ensure  that 
the  construction  employer— 

"(A)  is  knowledgeable  of  and  evidences  in- 
tent and  ablllGy  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  all  standards  and  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act;  and 

"(B)  has  developed  a  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram that  adequately  addresses  the  hazards 
presented  by  tpe  covered  operation  In  which 
the  employer  seeks  to  engage. 

"(e)  Safety  and  Health  Program.— 

"(1)  In  general.- Each  construction  em- 
ployer on  a  qonstruction  project  shall  de- 
velop and  Implement  a  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'program')  commensurate  with  the  scope 
of  work  of  the  employer  on  the  project. 

"(2)  Administration.— The  program  shall 
provide  that— 

"(A)  the  construction  employer  shall  ai>- 
polnt  a  competent  person  to  be  responsible 
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for  the  ^neral  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(B)  a  competent  person  shall  be  at  each 
construction  worksite  at  all  times  that  the 
construction  employer  is  engacred  in  con- 
struction work;  and 

"(C)  the  responsibilities  and  authorities  of 
competent  persons  shall  Include  frequent  in- 
spections of  construction  worksites  and  the 
taking  of  all  actions  necessary  to  eliminate 
hazards,  including  the  stoppage  of  work  or 
removal  of  affected  employees  If  necessary. 

"(3)  TRAINING.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  program  shall  pro- 
vide that  all  construction  employees  shall 
receive,  or  have  received  within  the  imme- 
diately preceding  12-month  period,  general 
safety  and  health  training  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  (Compliance.- The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  a  proce- 
dure under  which  the  Secretary  can  ensure 
that  the  training  requirements  are  compiled 
with. 

"(4)  (Construction  worksite  instruc- 
tion.—The  program  shall  provide  applicable 
worksite-specific  instruction  to  construction 
employees  in — 

"(A)  the  recognition  and  avoidance  of  un- 
safe and  unhealthy  conditions; 

"(B)  the  standards  and  regulations  applica- 
ble to  the  work  activities  of  each  construc- 
tion employee; 

"(C)  the  use  of  construction  worksite 
equipment  and  required  personal  protective 
equipment; 

"(D)  the  handling  and  use  of  poisons, 
caustics,  flammable  liquids,  gases,  and  other 
toxic  or  harmful  substances;  and 

"(E)  other  matters  that  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(5)  Emergency  evacuation.— The  program 
shall  provide  for  an  emergency  evacuation 
plan,  including  the  location  of  first-aid  fa- 
cilities and  the  routes  of  exiting  from  areas 
during  emergencies. 

"(6)  Inspections.- The  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  frequent  and  regular  Inspections  of 
the  construction  worksite  by  the  construc- 
tion employer  and  for  such  emergency  and 
8i>ecial  Inspections  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(7)  reportino  and  recordkeeping.— The 
program  shall  provide  for  the  reporting  and 
recordkeeping  of  fatalities,  serious  injuries, 
and  incidents  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  other  applicable  laws, 
standards,  and  regulations. 

"(8)  Employee-requested  evaluations 
AND  inspections.— The  program  shall— 

"(A)  provide  a  procedure  under  which  a 
construction  employee  or  employee  rep- 
resentative may  obtain  an  Immediate  Inspec- 
tion or  a  written  evaluation,  or  both,  of  a 
perceived  hazardous  condition  or  harmful 
substance  by  a  qualifled  person  at  any  time 
in  the  construction  process;  and 

"(B)  provide  that  if  it  is  determined  that 
such  a  hazardous  condition  or  harmful  sub- 
stance presents  an  imminent  danger,  the 
project  constructor  shall  stop  work  at,  or  re- 
move affected  construction  employees  from, 
the  area  In  which  the  imminent  danger  ex- 
ists. 

"(9)  Other  requirements.- The  program 
shall— 

"(A)  establish  benchmarks  and  procedures 
for  monitoring  compliance  with  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(B)  provide  that  the  construction  em- 
ployer shall  notify  its  employees  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  program,  the  identity  and 
means  of  contacting  the  competent  person 
responsible  for  general  administration  of  the 
program,  and  the  identity  and  means  of  con- 
tacting the  project  safety  coordinator; 


"(C)  provide  that  the  construction  em- 
ployer shall  maintain  a  copy  of  the  program 
on  the  construction  worksite  and  make  it 
available  to  all  construction  employees  and 
thefr  representatives  on  request;  and 

"(D)(1)  provide  for  scheduled  safety  and 
health  meetings  to  be  conducted  with  con- 
struction employees  at  the  construction 
worksite  during  working  hours  at  least  once 
during  the  first  week  of  a  new  construction 
project  and  at  least  once  every  month  there- 
after to  review  and  update  the  program;  and 

"(il)  provide  that  a  meeting  must  be  held 
with  a  new  employee,  or  an  employee  engag- 
ing in  an  activity  with  which  the  employee 
is  unfamiliar,  before  the  employees  nmy 
begin  work. 

"(f)  Emergency  waiver.— If,  in  order  to 
prevent  injury  to  any  person,  it  is  necessary 
to  perform  construction  work  on  a  construc- 
tion worksite  before  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  subsections  (i) 
through  (1)  of  section  8,  the  work  may  be 
conunenced  prior  to  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements, and  compliance  shall  be  effected 
as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter.". 
SEC  S.  INSPCCnONS,  INVI8TIGATION8,  REPORT- 
ING, AND  RXCORDBEKPING. 

Section  8  (29  U.S.C.  657)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
establish  an  effective  system  for  construc- 
tion worksite  inspections.  In  establishing 
the  system,  the  Secretary  shall  tuxord  in- 
spection priorities  for  construction  work- 
sites and  operations  on  the  basis  of  their  po- 
tential for  fatalities  or  serious  injuries. 

"(2)  In  establishing  priorities  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  construction  work- 
sites, the  Secretary  shall  give  due  weight 
to— 

"(A)  the  records  of  compliance  with  this 
Act  of  the  construction  employers  on  the 
worksites,  including  compliance  with  record- 
keeping and  reporting  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  with  standards  established  under 
this  Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  327  et  seq.); 

"(B)  the  records  of  compliance  with  this 
Act  of  the  construction  owners  of  the  work- 
sites; and 

"(C)  the  firequency  and  severity  rates  of  fa- 
talities, serious  injuries,  and  incidents  at- 
tributable to  particular  construction  owners 
and  construction  employers  and  particular 
types  of  constniction  projects,  worksites, 
and  operations. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  use  reports  and 
notices  filed  under  subsections  (i)  and  (1)  and 
other  pertinent  information  to  develop  the 
system  of  prioritized  inspections  required 
under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  inspection  priority  system  re- 
quired by  paraen:^ph  (1)  shall  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  limiting — 

"(A)  inspections  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  complaints  by  con- 
struction employees  or  construction  em- 
ployee representatives  or  complaints  of  im- 
minent dangers;  or 

"(B)  inspections  Intended  as  a  followup  to 
prior  enforcement  actions  or  proceedings. 

"(5)  No  construction  owner  or  construction 
employer  engaged  in  construction  work  shall 
be  excluded  by  the  Secretary  Crom  inspec- 
tions conducted  under  tills  Act. 

"(1)  Before  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion work  on  a  construction  project,  the 
project  constructor  for  the  project  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary  notice  in  writing  that 
provides — 

"(Da  description  of  the  project: 

"(2)  the  name,  principal  business  address, 
and  telephone  number  of  the  construction 


owner  and  the  project  constructor  and  the 
name  of  the  project  safety  coordinator; 
"(3)  the  type  of  work  to  be  performed; 
"(4)  the  project  address; 
"(5)  the  date  construction  work  will  com- 
mence and  the  anticipated  duration  of  the 
work; 

"(6)  the  expected  number  of  construction 
employees  to  be  employed  by  all  construc- 
tion employers  on  the  project; 

"(7)  a  statement  that  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary's  authorized  representative  shall 
have  a  right  of  entry  to  the  project— 

"(A)  to  inspect  or  Investigate  compliance 
with  this  Act  or  compliance  with  any  stand- 
ard, regulation,  rule,  or  order  promulgated 
Issued  under  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act;  and 

"(8)  any  other  information  required  in  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(JKl)  Every  project  constructor  shall 
make  and  maintain  accurate  records  con- 
cerning fatalities,  serious  injuries,  and  inci- 
dents on  a  project. 

"(2)  E^very  construction  employer  shall 
make  and  maintain  accurate  records  con- 
cerning fatalities,  serious  injuries,  and  inci- 
dents involving  that  employer's  own  employ- 
ees. 

"(3)  The  records  required  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  contain — 

"(A)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  construction  owner  and 
project  constructor  and  the  name  of  the 
project  safety  coordinator, 

"(B)  the  location  of  the  construction  wwk- 
site  where  the  fatalities,  serious  injuries,  or 
incidents  occurred; 

"(C)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  construction  employer 
whose  construction  employee  was  killed  or 
Injured; 

"(D)  the  date  and  time  of  the  bitalities,  se- 
rious injuries,  and  incidents  covered  by  the 
report; 

"(E)  the  type  of  fatalities,  serious  Injuries, 
and  incidents  (such  as  whether  the  fatalities, 
serious  Injuries,  and  incidents  Involved  a 
fire,  explosion,  or  building  collapse)  covered 
by  the  report; 

"(F)  the  number  and  nature  of  fatalities  or 
serious  injuries; 

"(G)  the  number  of  persons  who  were  hos- 
pitalized or  received  medical  treatment  as  a 
result  of  the  ^talities,  serious  injuries,  or 
Incidents; 

"(H)  the  number  of  persons  unaccounted 
for  at  the  time  the  report  is  made;  and 

"(I)  the  Identity  and  mailing  address  of  the 
individual  responsible  for  investigating  the 
fatalities,  serious  injuries,  and  incidents  cov- 
ered by  the  report. 

"(4)  The  Information  shall  be  available  for 
any  Inspection  conducted  under  this  Act. 

"(kKl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  a  construction  employer  shall  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  by  telephone  or  tele- 
graph, within  4  hours,  any  occurrence  involv- 
ing construction  work  that  results  in  a  seri- 
ous injury  or  fatality  of  an  employee  of  the 
construction  employer. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  isx>vided  in  this 
subsection,  a  project  constructor  for  a  con- 
struction worksite  shall  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  telephone  or  telegraph,  within  4 
hours,  the  occurrence  of  any  structural  fail- 
ure on  the  construction  worksite. 

"(3)  Each  report  required  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  specify— 

"(A)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  construction  owner  of 
the  project; 
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"(B)  the  location  of  the  project  and  the 
name  of  the  project  constructor  and  the 
project  safety  coordinator; 

"(C)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  construction  employer 
whose  construction  employee  was  killed  or 
seriously  injured; 

"(D)  the  date  and  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  fktality.  serious  injury,  or  structural 
failure  with  respect  to  which  the  report  was 
made; 
"(E)  the  nature  of  the  occurrence; 
"(F)  the  number  of  btallties  and  serious 
Injuries;  and 

"(O)  the  number  of  persons  who  were  hos- 
pitalized or  received  medical  treatment. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  in- 
spection of  the  construction  worksite,  or  the 
pertinent  area  of  the  site,  to  investi^te  all 
reports  of  incidents  described  in  this  sub- 
section as  the  Secretary,  by  regulation,  pre- 
scribes. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  be  grranted  access 
to  the  site. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  commence  the  in- 
spection within  24  hours  after  receipt  of  a  re- 
port under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  conditions  at  the 
site  would  make  an  inspection  dangerous. 

"(5)  The  project  constructor  shall  take  ap- 
propriate measures  (as  defined  in  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary)  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  any  evidence  that  would  assist 
the  Secretary  in  the  investigation  of  the  in- 
cident with  respect  to  which  the  report  was 
made. 

"(6KA)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
make  public  a  narrative  description  of  the 
occurrence. 

"(B)  The  description  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  all  of  the  itenis  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  shall  contain  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations for  the  prevention  of  a  simi- 
lar incident  in  the  future. 

"(C)  A  copy  of  the  description  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
project  constructor  and  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  employees  and  their  representatives 
on  request. 

"(IMD  At  the  completion  of  a  construction 
project,  or  (if  the  project  has  more  than  a  1- 
year  duration)  1  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  project,  and  each  year  thereafter 
until  the  project  is  completed,  the  project 
constructor  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  of  all  fatalities  and  serious  injuries 
suffered  by  employees,  and  of  all  structural 
Cbllures  that  occurred,  on  the  project.  If 
there  have  been  no  fatalities  or  serious  inju- 
ries or  structural  fkllures.  no  report  shall  be 
required. 

"(2)  The  report  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
IHwlde— 

"(A)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  construction  owner  and 
project  constructor  and  the  name  of  the 
project  safety  coordinator; 

"(B)  the  name  of  each  construction  em- 
ployer whose  employee  suffered  death  or  se- 
rious injury; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  periormed  by  the  construction  em- 
ployer on  the  project; 

"(D)  a  descripUon  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  performed  by  each  construction  em- 
ployee at  the   time  the  construction  em- 
ployee suffered  death  or  serious  injury;  and 
"(E)  the  date  of  each  such  occurrence.". 

«C.   «.   OONSnONTnON   BAFBTr  AND   HEALTH 
ACADDIT. 

The  Act  (as  amended  by  section  4  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  29  the  following  new  section: 
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•SEC.  3a  a  »N8TRUCn<M<(  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACADEMY. 

"(a)  EsTiBLiSHMENT.— There  is  established 
in  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
minlstratien  a  Construction  Safety  and 
Health  Acanemy. 

"(b)  FUN«TI0N8.— The  Academy  shall  be  re- 
sponsible fir  the  training  of— 

"(1)  employees  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  who  conduct  in- 
spections Of  construction  worksites; 

"(2)  construction  employers  and  employ- 
ees; and      I 

"(3)  other  persons  as  the  Secretary,  with 
the  advicej  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Construction  Safety  and  Health,  shall  con- 
sider apprcnriate. 

"(c)  CoofERATiVE  AGREEMENTS.— In  carry- 
ing out  thii  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  cooperative  educational  and  training 
agreements  with  educational  institutions. 
State  governments,  local  organizations,  and 
constructiop  industry  employers. 

"(d)  ACCESS.- The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  const|Tictlon  employees,  construction 
employee  tjepresentatives,  and  construction 
employees  Jiave  access  to  the  services  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  section.". 
SEC  7.  M^^ONAL  INSmVTB  FOR  OCCUPA- 
nONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH. 

Section  2  (29  U.S.C.  671)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sut  section  (a),  by  striking  "Depart- 
ment of  Hei  Ith,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and 
inserting  "]  )epartment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services';  a  id 

(2)  in  subi  ection  (b)— 

(A)  by  sTiking  "in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Edj  cation,  and  Welfare"  and  Insert- 
ing "as  an  I  igency  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health";  md 

(B)  by  str  iking  "Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  each  place  it  appears 
and  insert  ng  "Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Sen  ices.". 

SEC.  a  ADV  8<»Y  COMBOTTEE  ON  CON8TRUC- 
'  TON  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH. 

Section  7  29  U.S.C.  656)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  e  ad  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Tl  e  Advisory  Committee  on  Con- 
struction Safety  and  Health  shall  advise, 
consult  wit]  I,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Resources  on  construction  safety 
and  health  standards  and  other  regulations, 
and  with  reipect  to  policy  matters  arising  in 
the  adminia  aatlon  of  the  Act.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  h<ld  no  fewer  than  four  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year.  All  meetings  of 
the  Commit  tee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
and  a  tran  icript  shall  be  kept  and  made 
available  fot  public  inspection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  divide  the  mem- 
bers of  the  J  dvisory  Committee  on  Construc- 
tion Safety  land  Health  serving  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  ;his  subsection  into  three  classes 
of  equal  sia  .  No  more  than  two  representa- 
tives of  any  interest  (for  example,  employers 
and  employ<  es)  shall  be  assigned  to  the  same 
class.  The  llecretary  shall  then  adjust  the 
terms  of  th  i  members  of  the  Committee  so 
that— 

"(AMI)  thi  terms  of  the  members  in  the 
first  class  s  lall  expire  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the   iffective  date  of  this  subsection; 

"(11)  the  t  irms  of  the  members  in  the  sec- 
ond class  sh  l11  expire  on  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  iffective  date  of  this  subsection; 
and 

"(ill)  the  terms  of  the  members  in  the 
third  class  s  lall  expire  on  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  I  ffective  date  of  this  subsection; 
and 

"(B)  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
the  member  ;  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
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Construction  Eafety  and  Health  serving  on 
the  effective  late  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  of  Comn  littee  members  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  3  yean. 

"(3)  A  memb<  ir  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Constructicn  Safety  and  Health  whose 
term  has  expir  >d,  but  is  otherwise  qualified 
to  serve  on  the  Committee,  shall  continue  to 
serve  until  a  successor  is  appointed,  unless 
the  member  resigns  or  becomes  unable  to 
serve. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  in  writing 
to  any  recomn)endation  made  by  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Construction  Safety  and 
Health  within  ^xty  days  of  the  Committee's 
issuance  of  the  recommendation. 

"(5)  In  the  performance  of  its  duties  pre- 
scribed in  this  Section  and  in  section  107(e)  of 
the  Contract  Wferk  Hours  and  Safety  Stand- 
ards Act  (40  U.3.C.  333(e)).  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Construction  Safety  and  Health 
shall  have  the  jauthority  to  schedule  meet- 
ings and  set  m4eting  agendas,  establish  sub- 
committees, copduct  research,  and  issue  re- 
ports. The  Seqretary  shall  provide  to  the 
Conmiittee  the  services  of  such  experts  and 
consultants,  setretarial  and  clerical  person- 
nel, as  well  as  office  equipment  and  research 
material,  as  tht  Committee  may  request  to 
carry  out  its  functions.". 

SEC.  •.  STATE  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  PLANa 

Section  18  (29  U.S.C.  667)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  Any  StatB  plsm  that  covers  construc- 
tion safety  and  lealth  shall— 

"(1)  comply  w  th  the  requirements  listed  in 
subsection  (c);  a  nd 

"(2)  provide  )or  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  reiulrements  that  (and  the  en- 
forcement of  which  requirements)  are  and 
will  be  at  least  is  effective,  in  providing  safe 
and  healthful  ei  nployment  and  places  of  em- 
ployment In  the  construction  industry,  as 
the  requirement  imposed  by  (and  the  en- 
forcement of  nquirements  under)  this  Act 
and  the  Contnct  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  (JW  U.S.C.  327  et  seq.),  includ- 
ing requlremente  relating  to — 

"(A)  inspectloCs,  investigations,  reporting, 
and  recordkeepihg; 

"(B)  construction  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams; 

"(C)  construction  safety  and  health  plans; 

"(D)  project  safety  coordinators;  and 

"(E)  the  training  and  certification  of  State 
agency  construction  inspectors.". 

SEC.  lOt  GRANTS  tO  STATES. 

Section  23  (29  U.S.C.  672)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redeslgiatlng  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (1);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

'(h)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  assist  the  States  in 
administering  aind  enforcing  provisions  of 
the  Construction  Safety,  Health,  and  Edu- 
cation Improveiient  Act  of  1991,  and  amend- 
ments made  bylsuch  Act,  for  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
18.  T 

"(2)(A)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State 
grant  imder  thid  subsection  shall,  subject  to 
appropriations,  lor  the  first  3  years  the  plan 
is  in  operation,  »e  up  to  90  percent  of  the  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  State  of  such  a  program. 

"(B)  Beginning  with  the  fourth  year  the 
plan  is  in  operati  on— 

"(i)  the  Federil  share  for  the  plan  shall 
constitute  up  to  50  percent  of  the  additional 
cost  to  the  State  of  the  program;  and 

"(11)  if  the  Fideral  share  for  all  States 
under  this  subm  ction  is  not  the  same,  the 
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differences  among  the  States  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria.". 
glC.  IL  BKPOilTS. 

The  Act  (as  amended  by  section  6  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  30  the  following  new  section: 
-SBC.  81.  HKPOUCn. 

"(a)  Annual  Reports.— The  Secretary, 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Advi- 
sory CoRunittee  on  Construction  Safety  and 
Health,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  same  general  subjects  as 
are  set  forth  in  section  26,  as  the  subjects  re- 
late to  the  construction  industry,  including 
the  operation  of  the  Offlce  of  Construction 
Safety,  Health  and  Education. 

"(b)  Effectiveness  Report. — Within  120 
days  following  the  conclusion  of  3  years  of 
operation  of  the  Office,  the  Secretary,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Construction  Safety  and 
Health,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Congress  a  re- 
port concerning  whether  the  then  existing 
conditions  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
in  the  construction  Industry,  the  effective- 
ness of  regulation  and  enforcement  under 
this  Act.  and  any  other  relevant  information 
supports  the  continued  existence  of  the  Of- 
fice within  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  or  supports  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  Construction  Industry 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  to  be 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Construction  Safety  and  Health.". 

SBC.  U.  APPUCATKm. 

Section  4  (29  U.S.C.  653)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  deter- 
mine that  certain  types'  of  construction 
projects  or  operations  should  not  be  covered 
by  the  requirements  of  section  29  and  sub- 
sections (h)  through  (1)  of  section  8,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  on  the  grounds  that  compli- 
ance with  such  requirements  is  not  feasible 
and  will  not  promote  a  significant  increase 
in  construction  employee  safety  and  health. 
The  Secretary's  determination  in  this  regard 
shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  S,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  In  making  the  determinations  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account — 

"(A)  the  number  of  construction  employees 
working  on  construction  projects  or  oper- 
ations; 

"(B)  the  duration  of  construction  projects 
or  operations; 

"(C)  the  type  of  work  being  performed  on 
construction  projects  or  operations,  particu- 
larly the  risk  of  death  or  serious  injury  asso- 
ciated with  the  type  of  work  being  per- 
formed; 

"(D)  the  frequency  and  severity  rates  of 
deaths,  serious  injuries,  and  incidents  of  the 
construction  employers  and  construction 
owners  working  on  or  involved  with  con- 
struction projects  or  operations:  and 

"(E)  the  record  of  compliance  with  Federal 
and  State  safety  and  health  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  construction  employers  and  con- 
struction owners  working  on  or  involved 
with  construction  projects  or  operations. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  determinaUon  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  may  (at  any  time  prior  to  the 
60th  day  after  the  determination  is  issued) 
file  a  petition  challenging  the  validity  of  the 
determination  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  person 
resides  or  has  the  person's  principal  place  of 
business,  for  a  judicial  review  of  the  deter- 


mination. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  filing  of  the  petition  shall 
not,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  determination.  The 
determinations  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  the  record  considered  as  a  whole. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  requirements  of 
section  8(k)  for  the  submission  of  reports 
concerning  the  death  or  serious  injury  of  any 
construction  employee,  or  any  structural 
failure,  shall  apply  to  all  construction  em- 
ployers. 

"(5)  Each  type  of  construction  project  or 
operation  that  the  Secretary  determines  is 
not  covered  by  section  29  and  subsections  (h) 
through  (1)  of  section  8,  or  portions  thereof, 
shall  be  required  to  comply  with  alternative 
requirements,  to  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Construction  Safety  and  Health, 
that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
feasible  for  that  type  of  project  or  operation, 
and  that  are  capable  of  promoting  construc- 
tion employee  safety  and  health. 

"(6)  Unless  and  until  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes a  contrary  determination,  section  29 
and  subsections  (h)  through  (1)  of  section  8 
shall  cover  all  construction  projects  and  op- 
erations. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
section  29  and  subsections  (h)  through  (1)  of 
section  8  shall  not  apply  to  construction 
work  performed  under  a  contract  between  a 
construction  employer  and  a  homeowner  for 
work  on  the  homeowner's  own  residence. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
work  involves  a  covered  operation  referred 
to  in  section  29(d)(2).". 

SEC  IS.  FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT& 

(a)  REVIEW.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
review  all  laws  and  regulations  describing 
criteria  by  which  contracts  subject  to  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  333)  are 
awarded. 

(b)  Recommendations.— Within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  deliver  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  EMucation  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  regarding 
legislative  changes  required  to  make  the 
safety  records  (including  records  of  compli- 
ance with  safety  and  health  laws  and  regula- 
tions) one  criterion  considered  in  the  award- 
ing of  contracts. 

SBC.  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  TDfETABUC  FOR 
REGULATIONa 

(a)  In  General.— This  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1, 1991. 

(b)  Timetable  for  Regulations.- 

(1)  In  general. — In  promulgating  the  rules, 
standards  or  other  regulations  that  are  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  3,  4  and  5  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  comply  with  the 
timetable  prescribed  In  this  subsection. 

(2)  Interim  regulations.— 

(A)  In  general.— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  interim  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 3,  4  and  5  of  this  Act. 

(B)  EFFECTIVE  DATE.— The  interim  regula- 
tions shall  take  effect  on  issuance  and  shall 
apply  until  final  regulations  become  effec- 
tive under  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Final  regulations.- 


(A)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  and  implement  final 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  3,  4  and  5  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Effective  date.— The  final  regulations 
shall  become  effective  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  regulations  are  promulgated. 

(c)  Relationship  to  E^xisting  Law  and 
Regulations.— Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  or 
the  regulations  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act 
or  the  amendments  shall  limit  the  applica- 
tion of,  or  lessen,  any  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  or  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  327  et  seq.),  or  the  standards  or  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
carry  out  either  such  Act.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Specter,   Mr.    DbConcini, 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER,  Mr.  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  improve  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  recruit  and  retain  physicians 
and  dentists  through  increase  on  spe- 
cial pay  authorities  and  to  authorize 
collective  bargaining  over  conditions 
of  employment  for  health  care  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs; ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 
department  of  veterans  affairs  health- 
care PERSONNEL  ACT 
Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.    President,   as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  today  introducing  S. 
675,  the  proposed  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Health-care  Personnel  Act 
of  1991.  Joining  as  cosponsors  is  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  Specter  and 
five     committee    members.     Senators 
DeConcini,      Rockefeller,      Graham, 
Akaka,  and  Jeffords  in  addition  to 
Senator  Durenberger.   This  measure 
represents  the  final   stage   in  an  ex- 
tended process,  which  I  will  describe  in 
more  detail  in  a  moment,  to  enact  leg- 
islation in  two  key  areas— special  pay 
for   VA   physicians   and   dentists   and 
labor  relations  matters  involving  VA 
health  care  personnel. 

TITLE  1— PHYSiaAN  AND  DENTIST  RBCRUmiKNT 
AND  RETENTION  ACT  OF  1161 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  title  I,  the 
Phjrsician  and  Dentist  Recruitment 
and  Retention  Act  of  1991,  is  to  give  VA 
the  tools  with  which  to  act  with  flexi- 
bility and  speed  in  setting  levels  of  pay 
for  physicians  and  dentists  that  are 
necessary  to  ensure  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  VA  facilities  and  the  high 
quality  of  care  that  the  Nation  desires 
VA  to  provide.  These  provisions  would 
substantially  raise  the  upper  limits  on 
the  categorical  rates,  and  total 
amounts,  of  special  pay  for  VA  phjrsi- 
cians  and  dentists.  The  pay  provisions 
reflect  the  same  goal  as  the  committee 
sought  to  achieve  in  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Nurse  Pay  Act  of  1990, 
Public  Law  101-366,  namely,  enabling 
VA  to  recruit  and  retain  hlghly-quali- 
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fled  health  care  professionals,  while 
not  paying:  more  than  it  must  in  order 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  wide- 
spread support  in  the  Congress  for  leg- 
islation to  reform  pay  for  VA  physi- 
cians and  dentists  demonstrates  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  vital  need  to  address 
the  pay  disincentives  confronting  VA- 
employed  physicians  and  dentists  and 
others  who  might  consider  a  VA  career. 

In  addition  to  the  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  supporting  such  leg- 
islation, there  is  strong  administration 
support  for  physician  and  dentist  spe- 
cial pay  modifications  to  improve  re- 
cruitment and  retention.  Building  upon 
the  data  and  recommendations  of  the 
Quadrennial  Report  to  the  President  on 
the  Adequacy  of  Special  Pay  for  Physi- 
cians and  Dentists  and  the  VA  Task 
Force  which  reviewed  it,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  worked 
with  the  House  Committee  and  VA  to 
develop  a  bill  which  I  believe  will  en- 
able VA  to  improve  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  high-quality  physi- 
cians and  dentists. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  introduced  phy- 
sician and  dentist  pay  provisions  as  S. 
2701  on  May  24,  1990.  S.  2701  was  derived 
in  substantial  part  from  title  I  of  H.R. 
4557  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  May  1, 1990.  The  Senate 
Veterans  Afl'alrs'  Committee  received 
testimony  on  S.  2701  and  H.R.  4557  at 
its  June  14  hearing.  Based  on  that  tes- 
timony and  other  information,  I  made 
certain  revisions  to  the  bill  which  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  at  its  June 
28.  1990,  meeting  and  incorporated  into 
S.  2100,  the  proposed  "Veterans  Bene- 
fits and  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1990",  as  that  bill  was  reported  on  July 
19  of  last  year. 

Unfortunately,  differences  with  re- 
gard to  unrelated  agent  orange  and 
other  provisions  of  8.  2100  prevented 
the  Senate  from  considering  the  bill 
before  the  end  of  the  101st  Congress  and 
precluded  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  from 
reaching  a  compromise  on  a  nimiber  of 
legislative  proposals,  including  physi- 
cian and  dentist  special  pay. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress,  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1991.  I  introduced  S.  127,  the 
proposed  Veterans  Benefits  and  Health- 
Care  Amendments  of  1991,  which  in- 
cludes the  same  physician  or  dentist 
8i>eclal  pay  provisions  as  S.  2100  of  the 
lOlst  Congress.  My  counterpart  in  the 
House,  RepresenUtive  Sonny  Mont- 
OOMBRT,  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' AfE&irs  Committee,  introduced 
H.R.  566  on  January  23,  1991,  a  bill 
which  basically  reflected  the  agree- 
ments reached  between  House  and  Sen- 
ate staff  by  the  end  of  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress. The  House  passed  H.R.  598  by  a 
vote  of  399  to  0  on  January  30,  1991.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  reflects 
the  final  compromise  agreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees with  regard  to  physician  and  den- 


tist special  pay  and.  I  am  pleased  to 
note,  is  generally  satisfactory  to  VA. 

Mr.  Pjesident,  I  acknowledge  the 
debt  that  our  committee  owes  in  the 
crafting  bf  the  Initial  special  pay  pro- 
visions i*  S.  2701  of  the  101st  Congress 
to  the  ^cellent  work  of  the  House 
committfe  and  its  leadership.  Chair- 
man Soi*iY  Montgomery  and  ranking 
minority  member  Bob  Stump.  The  in- 
valuable work  done  by  the  House  com- 
mittee iq  developing  title  I  of  H.R.  4557 
provided  a  strong  foundation  upon 
which  our  committee  could  build. 
Since  thi.t  time,  the  provisions  in  the 
comprora  Ise  agreement  have  been  fine- 
ly honed  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
House  an  1  Senate  staff  members,  inter- 
ested professional  and  veterans  groups, 
and  VA  officials.  Finally,  the  commit- 
tee is  indebted  to  many  officials  in  VA 
for  their  cooperation  in  answering  nu- 
merous inquires  and  providing  a  large 
volume  of  technical  data. 

I  note  t  liat  in  the  past  some  Senators 
have  exp  >essed  reservations  about  the 
cost  of  t  le  physician  and  dentist  pay 
provision  i  in  earlier  versions  of  this 
bill.  While  I  share  their  interest  in 
holding  d  )wn  costs.  I  believe  that,  if  we 
want  VA  to  continue  to  provide  high- 
quality  medical  care  to  our  Nation's 
veterans-l-and  I'm  certain  every  mem- 
ber of  tie  Senate  does— we  must  be 
able  to  Day  the  salaries  necessary  to 
recruit  a<d  retain  highly  qualified  phy- 
sicians and  dentists.  I  note  that  the 
predomin  ite  rate-setting  mechanism  of 
this  bill  involves  large,  authorized 
ranges  of  rates  of  pay  for  various  cat- 
egories ol  special  pay.  Therefore,  with- 
in the  coifines  of  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing topay,  VA  would  have  consider- 
able discretion  in  setting  pay  levels 
that  it  considers  prudent  but  still  ade- 
quate 

To  continue  to  fail  to  pay  VA  doctors 
salaries  which  are  competitive  with 
those  off«  red  by  other  health-care  em- 
ployers, li  owever.  would  be  highly  cost- 
ineffectlv  s.  That  practice  results  in  VA 
having  ti  spend  exorbitant  sums  to 
contract  for  care  and  services  not 
available  from  VA  staff  doctors.  More- 
over, ano  ;her  cost  of  unwise  frugality 
in  physic  an  and  dentist  pay  is  declin- 
ing morale  and  a  diminishing  core  of 
dedicated!  full-time  VA  clinicians.  The 
cost  of  t|u8  phenomenon  is  high  and. 
although  pot  precisely  measurable,  has 
adverse  ilnplications  for  patient  care. 
The  testimony  our  committee  has  re- 
ceived showed  the  anger  and  hopeless- 
ness that  VA  clinicians  feel  and  which 
could  verr  well  lead  to  a  mass  exodus 
which  w(uld  make  the  already  dra- 
matic recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems pal^  by  comparison,  unless  ade- 
quate special  pay  legislation  is  enacted 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Many  h  ghly  skilled  doctors  work  for 
VA;  not  a  1  of  them  can  be  rewarded  fi- 
nancially at  a  level  that  would  match 
what  som ;  physicians  and  dentists  can 
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should  be  of  fered  to  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  prldi  in  VA  and  trust  that  VA 
and  Congress  will  continue  on  an  ongo- 
ing basis  to  do  their  best  to  provide 
fair  and  appropriate  compensation.  The 
approach  in  the  committee  bill  would 
work  to  the  benefit  of  all  veterans  re- 
ceiving VA  health  care. 

■nXLE  n— DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
LABOR  RELATIONS  IMPROVEMBNT  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
contalns,  in  title  H,  the 
if  Veterans  Affairs  Labor 
iprovement  Act  of  1991, 
ich  address  many  long- 
^  icerns  regarding  labor- 
management  relations  within  VA.  We 
have  long  recognized  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  exist  with  regard  to  both  the 
current  disciplinary  procedures  appli- 
cable to  titl^  38  employees  and  the  lack 
of  clear  guidance  as  to  the  scope  of  col- 
lective bargaining  for  title  38  employ- 
ees in  the  aftermath  of  the  decision 
handed  dowri  in  1988  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  fbr  the  DC  Circuit  in  the 
case  Colorad©  Nurse  Association  versus 
Federal  Labojr  Relations  Authority. 

The  measbre  we  are  introducing 
today  reprefents  a  compromise  be- 
tween provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
4557,  passed  l^y  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  May  1,  1990,  and  those  con- 
tained in  Senate  legislation,  most  re- 
cently, in  S.  127,  introduced  on  January 
14,  1991.  The  {Senate  has  passed  similar 
legislation  dealing  with  VA  labor  man- 
agement issuks  in  S.  2011  on  October  18, 
1988,  and  in  a.  13  on  October  3,  1989,  and 
the  committee  again  reported  such  pro- 
visions in  S.  ilOO  on  July  19,  1990. 

Specificall3[.  the  provisions  in  the 
compromise  agreement  would  provide 
limited  collective-bargaining  rights 
similar  to  those  which  exist  under  title 
5  to  VA  employees  employed  under  the 
title  38  personnel  system— physicians, 
ses,  podiatrists,  optom- 
cian  assistants,  and  ex- 
lon  dental  auxiliaries.  In 
A  system  of  disciplinary 
evance  procedures  would 
id  but  would  retain  its 
;omponent  and  would  en- 
sure VA  employees  due  process  rights 
substantively  similar  to  those  avail- 
able to  title  5  employees.  We  believe 
these  measures  would  Improve  the  rela- 
tionship between  VA  and  health-care 
professionals  I  employed  under  the  title 
38  personnel  ^stem.  and  we  are  pleased 
that  a  succebsful  resolution  to  these 
important  matters  is  at  hand. 

ADMINISlfLATTVE  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  President,  section  303  of  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  would  modify 
section  210(b)  of  title  38,  which  con- 
tains report-and-walt  requirements  for 
VA  administrative  reorganizations,  in 
order  to  establish  a  better  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  VA  to  change  and 
adapt  and  the  needs  of  oversight  com- 
mittees to  have  advance  notice  of  sig- 
nificant VA  reorganizations.  An  admin- 
re(  organization     is     defined 
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under  current  law  as  one  that  involves 
a  loss  or  transfer  of  functions  away 
firom  a  covered  VA  facility  or  office  re- 
sulting in  personnel  reductions  that  ex- 
ceed specified  levels.  VA  cannot  imple- 
ment an  administrative  reorganization 
during  a  given  fiscal  year  unless  a  de- 
tailed plan  and  justification  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  President's  budget 
for  that  fiscal  year  is  submitted  to 
Congress. 

This  measure  would  amend  the  re- 
port-and-wait  restrictions  in  three 
ways.  First,  VA  would  be  allowed  to 
submit  a  reorganization  proiwsal  to 
Congress  at  any  time  and  the  waiting 
period  before  implementation  would  be 
shortened  to  90  days.  Second,  adminis- 
trative reorganizations  involving  the 
transfer  of  personnel  between  the  Vet- 
erans Benefits  Administration  and  the 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration  at  the  same  facility 
would  be  exempt  if  the  number  of  em- 
ployees at  that  facility  remained  the 
same.  Third,  this  measure  would  in- 
crease the  level  of  personnel  reductions 
at  which  report-and-wait  restrictions 
would  be  triggered. 

These  modifications  would  preserve 
the  original  intent  underlying  section 
210(b)— to  protect  the  provision  of  care 
and  service  to  veterans— while  allowing 
VA  greater  flexibility  in  carrying  out 
its  mission. 

TECHNICAL  RESTRUCTURINO  OF  VA  HEALTH- 
CARE SYSTEM  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  also  in- 
cludes a  technical  restructuring  of  the 
provisions  in  current  chapter  73  of  title 
38,  relating  to  the  organization  of  VA's 
health  care  system. 

These  changes,  which  are  purely 
technical  in  nature  and  meant  to  have 
no  substantive  impact,  are  the  first  of 
what  will  be  a  number  of  technical  re- 
visions of  title  38  to  reflect  and  codify 
the  elevation  of  VA  to  a  Cabinet  level 
department  which  occurred  on  March 
15. 1989,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-527. 
Other  related  changes  to  other  chap- 
ters of  title  38  will  be  proposed  in  the 
coming  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  which  are 
proposed  in  the  pending  measure  would 
divide  existing  chapter  73  into  two  new 
chapters— chapter  73,  entitled  "Veter- 
ans Health  Administration— Organiza- 
tion and  Functions",  which,  as  the 
title  suggests,  contains  the  provisions 
dealing  with  the  overall  organization 
of  VA's  health  system,  and  chapter  74, 
entitled  "Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion—Personnel",  which  includes  all  of 
the  personnel-related  provisions  relat- 
ing to  VA's  health  care  system. 

In  addition,  the  measure  would  make 
various  technical,  stylistic  changes  at 
appropriate  points  in  the  two  new 
chapters,  such  as  substituting  "Sec- 
retary" for  "Administrator"  and  redes- 
ignating the  Veterans  Health  Services 
and  Research  Administration  as  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration.  Also, 


as  the  first  step  in  what  will  be  an 
overall  renumbering  of  title  38  so  that 
the  section  numbers  conform  to  the 
chapters  in  which  they  are  placed,  the 
existing  sections  of  chapter  73,  which 
all  are  numbered  in  the  4100'b,  would  be 
renumbered  to  begin  with  73  or  74  as 
the  first  two  digits  depending  on  the 
new  chapter  in  which  they  appear. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
prompt  Senate  action  on  this  measure 
of  vital  importance  to  VA  health-care 
personnel  and,  therefore,  to  the  health 
of  veterans  seeking  care  in  VA  facili- 
ties. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  titles  I  and  n  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.675 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHOBT  TFTLK;  RCFKRENCKS  TO  TITLC 
ta,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Department  of  Veterans  Aflalrs  Health- 
Care  Personnel  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  References  to  Title  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

SBC  t.  RENAMING  OP  VETERANS  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES AND  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

(a)  Renaming.— The  establishment  in  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  known  as 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration  Is  hereby  redesigrnated  as  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration. 

(b)  References.— Any  reference  to  the 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research  Ad- 
ministration (or  to  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surg-ery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration) in  any  Federal  law.  Executive  order, 
reflation,  deleg^ation  of  authority,  or  docu- 
ment of  or  pertaining  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  AHairs  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Veterans  Health  Administration. 

TITLE  I— SPECIAI^  PAY  FOR  PHYSICIANS 

AND  DENTISTS 
SEC.  lOI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Physician  and  Dentist 
Recruitment  and  Retention  Act  of  1991". 
SEC  lot.  REVISION  AND  RCODGANBATION  OF 
8FBCIAL  PAY  STATUTE. 
Part  V  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chap- 
ter 73  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  74— VETERANS  HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION— PERSONNEL 

"SUBCHAPTER  m— SPECIAL  PAY  FOR 

PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS 


'7431.  Special  pay: 
'7432.  Special  pay: 
'7433.  Special  pay: 
'7434.  Special  pay: 
'7435.  Special  pay: 
"7436.  Special  pay: 
"7437.  Special  pay: 


authority, 
written  agreements, 
full-time  physicians, 
part-time  physicians, 
full-time  dentists, 
part-time  dentists, 
general  provisions. 


"7438.  Special  pay:  coordination  with  other 

benefits  laws. 
"7439.  Periodic  review  of  pay  of  physicians 
and    dentists;   qoadrennial    re- 
port. 
"7440.  Annual  report. 

'SUBCHAPTER  m-SPECIAL  PAY  FOR 
PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS 
"17481.  Special  pay:  anthority 

"(a)  In  order  to  recruit  and  retain  liighly 
qualified  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Administration,  the  Secretary 
sliall  provide  special  pay  under  this  sub- 
ctiapter.  Such  special  pay  shall  be  i>rovided 
under  regulations  that  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  to  carry  out  this  subchapter.  Be- 
fore prescribing  regulations  under  tills  sub- 
chapter, the  Secretary  sliall  receive  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
with  respect  to  those  regulations. 

"(b)  Special  pay  may  be  paid  to  a  physician 
or  dentist  under  tills  subchapter  only  upon 
the  execution  of,  and  for  the  duration  of,  a 
written  agreement  entered  into  by  the  jdiysi- 
cian  or  dentist  in  accordance  with  section 
7432  of  this  title. 

"(c)  A  physician  or  dentist  serving  a  period 
of  obligated  service  pursuant  to  chapter  76  of 
tills  title  Is  not  eligible  for  special  pay  under 
tills  subcliapter  during  the  first  tliree  years 
of  such  obligated  service,  except  that,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
such  a  ptiyslcian  or  dentist  may  be  paid  siw- 
cial  pay  for  full-time  status  during  those 
three  years. 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  may  determine  cat- 
egories of  positions  applicable  to  either  pliy- 
slcians  or  dentists,  or  both,  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  as  to  which  there  is 
no  significant  recruitment  and  retention 
problem.  While  any  such  determination  is  in 
effect,  the  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  this  subchapter  with  a  pliy- 
sician  or  dentist  serving  In  a  position  cov- 
ered by  the  determination.  Before  making  a 
determination  under  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  receive  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  with  respect  to 
the  determination. 

"(2)  Not  later  tiian  one  year  after  making 
any  such  determination  with  respect  to  a 
category  of  positions,  and  each  year  there- 
after that  such  determination  remains  in  ef- 
fect, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  redeter- 
mination. 

"(3)  Any  determination  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(e)  If  the  Chief  Medical  Director  deter- 
mines tiiat  payment  of  special  pay  to  a  phy- 
sician or  dentist  who  is  employed  on  a  less 
than  half-time  basis  Is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive way  available  for  providing  needed  med- 
ical or  dental  specialist  senrlces  at  a  Depart- 
ment facility,  the  Cliief  Medical  Director 
may  authorize  the  payment  of  special  pay 
for  factors  other  than  for  full-time  status  to 
that  physician  or  dentist  at  a  rate  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  ttiat  the  part- 
time  employment  of  the  ptiyslcian  or  dentist 
bears  to  full-time  employment. 

"(f)  Special  pay  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  a  physician  or  dentist  who — 

"(1)  is  employed  on  less  than  a  quarter- 
time  basis  or  on  an  intermittent  basis; 

"(2)  occupies  an  intemsliip  or  residency 
training  position;  or 

"(3)  is  a  reemployed  annuitant. 

"(gXl)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  or  dentist 
who  is  employed  in  a  position  that  is  covered 
by  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection   (dKl)   that   tlie   Administration 
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does  not  have  a  si^niacant  recruitment  or 
retention  problem  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar cateerory  of  positions  and  who  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  subchapter 
was  receiving  special  pay  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  section  4118  of  this 
title  (as  In  effect  before  such  date),  the  Sec- 
retary may  pay  to  that  physician  or  dentist. 
In  addition  to  basic  pay,  retention  pay  under 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  annual  rate  of  such  retention  pay 
for  any  Individual  may  not  exceed  the  rate 
which,  when  added  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  to  that  individual.  Is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  ixiy  and  the 
annual  rate  of  special  pay  paid  to  that  physi- 
cian or  dentist  pursuant  to  the  final  agree- 
ment with  that  Individual  under  such  section 
4118. 

"(3)  Such  retention  pay  shall  be  treated  for 
all  purposes  as  special  pay  paid  under  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  74  of  this  title. 

"(4)  Retention  pay  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  paid  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 
"^7431.  Special  pajr:  written  acreemcBts 

"(a)  An  agreement  entered  into  by  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  under  this  subchapter  shall 
cover  a  period  of  one  year  of  service  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  unless  the 
physician  or  dentist  agrees  to  an  agreement 
for  a  longer  period  of  service,  not  to  exceed 
four  years,  as  specified  in  the  agreement.  A 
physician  or  dentist  who  has  previously  en- 
tered Into  such  an  agreement  is  eligible  to 
enter  into  a  subsequent  agreement  unless 
the  physician  or  dentist  has  failed  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  any  amount  which  the 
physician  or  dentist  is  obligated  to  refund 
nnder  any  such  previous  agreement. 

"(bXD  An  agreement  under  this  subchapter 
shall  provide  that,  if  the  physician  or  dentist 
entering  into  the  agreement  voluntarily,  or 
because  of  misconduct,  falls  to  complete  any 
of  the  years  of  service  covered  by  the  sigree- 
ment  (measured  from  the  anniversary  date  of 
the  agreement),  the  physician  or  dentist 
shall  reftind  an  amount  of  special  pay  re- 
ceived under  the  agreement  for  that  year 
equal  to— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  &tilure  during  the  first 
year  of  service  under  the  agreement,  100  per- 
cent of  the  amount  received  for  that  year; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  service  under  the  agreement,  75 
percent  of  the  amount  received  for  that  year; 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the 
third  year  of  service  under  the  agreement.  50 
percent  of  the  amount  received  for  that  year; 
and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the 
fourth  year  of  service  under  the  agreement, 
25  percent  of  the  amount  received  for  that 
ye«r. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  (in  whole  or 
in  part)  the  requirement  for  a  refund  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  any  case  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  7431(a)  of  this  title) 
that  the  failure  to  complete  such  period  of 
service  Is  the  result  of  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  physician  or  dentist. 

"(3)  Any  such  agreement  shall  specify  the 
terms  under  which  the  Department  and  the 
physician  or  dentist  may  elect  to  terminate 
the  agreement. 

"(cXD  If  a  proposed  agreement  under  this 
sabcliapter  will  provide  a  total  annual 
amount  of  special  pay  to  be  provided  to  a 
physician  or  dentist  who  has  previously  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
cliapcer  (or  under  section  4118  of  this  title  as 
in  effect  before  the  effective  date  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  Physician  and 


Dentist  R  icruitment  and  Retention  Act  of        "(C)  a  detail  sd  explanation  of  the  basis  for 


Will  exceed  the  previous  annual     disapproval  of 


1991)  that 

amount  of  special  pay  provided  for  the  physi- 
cian or  d  »ntlst  by  more  than  50  percent 
(other  tha:  i  in  the  case  of  a  physician  or  den- 
tist emplo  red  in  an  executive  position  in  the 
Central  01  flee  of  the  Department),  or  that 
will  be  lesi  than  the  previous  annual  amount 
of  special  pay  provided  for  the  physician  or 
dentist  byt  more  than  25  percent,  the  pro- 
posed agreement  shall  be  promptly  submit- 
ted to  th#  Secretary.  The  proposed  agree- 
ment shall  not  take  effect  If  it  is  disapproved 
by  the  Se  :retary  within  60  days  after  the 
date  on  w  ilch  the  physician  or  dentist  en- 
tered into  ;he  proposed  agreement. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  pre- 
vious ann«  al  amount  of  special  pay  provided 
for  a  physl  :ian  or  dentist  is  the  total  annual 
amount  of  special  pay  provided,  or  to  be  pro- 
vided, to  ;he  physician  or  dentist  for  the 
most  recej  it  year  covered  by  an  agreement 
entered  iifco  by  the  physician  or  dentist 
under  this  subchapter  or  under  section  4118 
of  this  titl ».  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  mder  section  4118  of  this  title,  in- 
centive pay  shall  be  treated  as  special  pay 
for  purposas  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  special  pay 
as  necessa  y  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
to  reflect  ippropriately  any  change  in  the 
status  of  a  physician  or  dentist  (A)  from  full- 
time  statis  to  part-time  status,  (B)  from 
part-time  itatus  to  full-time  status,  or  (C) 
from  one  j  roportlon  of  time  spent  as  a  De- 
partment ( imployee  under  part-time  status 
employmer  t  to  a  different  proportion. 

"(d)(1)  If  a  proposed  agreement  under  this 
subchapter  (other  than  an  agreement  in  the 
case  of  thei  Chief  Medical  Director)  will  pro- 
vide a  tota  annual  amount  of  special  pay  to 
be  provIde(  to  a  physician  or  dentist  which, 
when  adde<!  to  the  amount  of  basic  pay  of  the 
physician  <  r  dentist,  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  payable  for  positions  specified  In 
section  5312  of  title  5,  the  proposed  agree- 
ment shall  be  promptly  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  ;he  Secretary  through  the  Chief 
Medical  Dl  -ector.  The  agreement  shall  take 
effect  at  tl  e  end  of  the  eo-day  period  begin- 
ning on  th  1  date  on  which  the  physician  or 
dentist  ent  sred  into  the  proposed  agreement 
if  it  is  n(  ither  approved  nor  disapproved 
within  thai .  e(Mlay  period.  If  the  agreement 
Is  approve^  witliln  that  period,  the  agree- 
ment shall  j  take  effect  as  of  the  date  of  the 
approval.  A  proposed  agreement  may  be  dis- 
approved ukder  this  paragraph  only  if  it  is 
determinedj  that  the  amounts  of  special  pay 
proposed  t<|  be  paid  are  not  necessary  to  re- 
cruit or  retain  the  physician  or  dentist. 

"(2)  A  priposed  agreement  under  this  sub- 
chapter wldh  the  Chief  Medical  Director  may 
provide  foripayment  of  special  pay  for  which 
the  Chief  Ifedlcal  Director  Is  eligible  under 
this  subcliabter  (other  than  that  speclfled  in 
section  743*b)(4)(B)  of  this  title)  only  to  the 
:iflcally   approved   by    the    Sec- 
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retary. 

"(3)  The 
nual  repo: 
title— 

"(A)  a  s 
ments  ente 
by  the  re 
of  special  . 
the  amoun 
dentist,  wl 
able  for 
title  5; 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  number  of  proposed 
agreements  which  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report  were  disapproved  under  this 
subsection;  uid 


icretary  shall  include  In  the  an- 
required  by  section  7440  of  this 

tement  of  the  number  of  agree- 

A  into  during  the  period  covered 

under  which  the  total  amount 

.y  to  be  provided,  when  added  to 

of  basic  pay  of  the  physician  or 
be  in  excess  of  the  amount  pay- 

itions  specified  in  section  5312  of 


each  such  proposed  agreement 
which  was  disapproved  under  this  subsection. 
"(4)  This  sutiectlon  does  not  apply  to  any 
proposed  agreement  entered  Into  after  Sep- 
tember 30, 1994i 


"S  7433.  Special!  p^r:  ftdl-time  phyaicijuu 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  special 
pay  under  thla  subchapter  to  eligible  physi- 
cians employe^!  on  a  full-time  basis  based 
upon  the  factors,  and  at  the  annual  rates, 
specified  In  suUsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  spefclal  pay  factors,  and  the  an- 
nual rates,  applicable  to  full-time  physicians 
are  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  fuU-^ime  status,  $9,000. 

"(2)(A)  For  length  of  service  as  a  physician 
within  the  vjeterans  Health  Administra- 
tion- 


Rate 


"Lengtn  of  Service 


Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


2  years  but  leas  than  4  years  . 
4  years  but  le^  than  8  years  . 
8  years  but  less  than  12  years 
12  years  or  more 


S4.000  S6.000 

6.000  12.000 

12.000  18.000 

12.000  2S.000 


"(B)  The  Cklef  Medical  Director  shall 
specify  a  unllbrm  national  rate  for  each 
range  of  years!  of  service  established  by  or 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector may.  as  to  length  of  service  in  excess 
of  12  years,  est  iblish  uniform  national  rates 
for  such  ranges  of  years  of  service  as  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)(A)  For  sirvlce  in  a  medical  specialty 
with  respect  \o  which  there  are  extraor- 
dinary difflcult  [es  (on  a  nation-wide  basis  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medi- 
cal facility)  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  phj  slclans.  an  annual  rate  of  not 
more  than  S40.0  >0. 

"(B)  For  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  medical  spe- 
cialty for  which  special  pay  is  paid  under 
subparagraph  (K),  the  annual  rate  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
time  served  in  the  specialty  for  which  the 
special  pay  is  p4ld. 

"(4)(A)  For  service  in  any  of  the  following 
executive  positions,  an  annual  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  applicable  to  that  position  as 


follows: 


'Po  Itton 


Service  cailef 

parable  poejtlon 

mined  by 
Chief  of  Staff 

tlve  Orade 
Director  Orad^ 


(or  in  a  com- 
as deter- 
Sec  retary). 
sr  In  an  Ezecu-       14.500 


•  servl  ce 


"(B)  For 
ecutlve  positloi  s 
to  that  position 


tor 


Rate 


Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


S4.S00      U6.000 

25.000 
2S.0OO 


In  any  of  the  following  ex- 
the  annual  rate  applicable 
as  follows: 


"Position 

"Deputy  Senr  ce  Director 

"Service  Director 

"Deputy  Assifttant  C%ief  Medi- 
cal Director 

"Assistant  Ch  lef  Medical  Direc- 


" Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  

"Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director 
"Chief  Medical  Director  


Rate 

S20,000 
25.000 

27,500 

30,000 

35,000 
40,000 
45.000 


2  yea 
4  yea 
•  yea 
ISyei 
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"(C)  For  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  In  an  executive  posi- 
tion listed  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  or  who 
serves  a  portion  of  a  year  in  such  a  position 
and  also  serves  a  portion  of  that  year  in  an- 
other position  or  grade  for  which  special  pay 
is  provided  under  this  section,  the  annual 
rate  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  time  served  in  the  position  or 
positions  for  which  special  pay  is  provided. 

"(5)  For  specialty  certification  or  first 
board  certification,  S2,000,  and  for  sub- 
specialty certification  or  secondary  board 
certification,  an  additional  S500. 

"(6)  For  service  in  a  specific  geographic  lo- 
cation with  respect  to  which  there  are  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or 
retention  of  qualified  physicians  in  a  siwciflc 
category  of  physicians,  an  annual  rate  of  not 
more  than  $17,000. 

"(7)(A)  For  service  by  a  physician  with  ex- 
ceptional qualifications  within  a  specialty, 
an  annual  rate  of  not  more  than  SIS.OOO. 

"(B)  Special  pay  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  paid  to  a  physician  only  if  the  payment  of 
such  pay  to  that  physician  is  approved  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  personally  and  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  rate  paid  under  this  paragraph, 
when  added  to  the  total  of  the  rates  paid  to 
that  physician  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(6),  does  not  exceed  the  total  rate  that  may 
be  paid  under  those  paragraphs  to  a  physi- 
cian with  the  same  length  of  service,  spe- 
cialty, and  position  as  the  physician  con- 
cerned. 
"17434.  Special  pay:  part-time  phynciaiia 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  7431(e)  of  this  title 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  special  pay 
under  this  subchapter  for  physicians  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis  shall  be  based  on 
the  special-pay  factors  and  annual  rates 
specified  in  section  7433  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  annual  rate  of  special  pay  paid  to 
a  physician  employed  on  a  part-time  basis 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  annual  rate 
that  the  physician  would  be  paid  under  sec- 
tion 7433  (other  than  for  full-time  status)  if 
the  physician  were  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  as  the  amount  of  part-time  employ- 
ment by  the  physician  bears  to  full-time  em- 
ployment, except  that  such  ratio  may  not 
exceed  3/4. 
"17438.  Special  pay:  fkUl-time  dentiata 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  special 
pay  under  this  subchapter  to  eligible  den- 
tists employed  on  a  full-time  basis  based 
upon  the  factors,  and  at  the  annual  rates, 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  special  pay  factors,  and  the  an- 
nual rates,  applicable  to  full-time  dentists 
are  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  full-time  status,  S3,S00. 

"(2)(A)  For  length  of  service  as  a  dentist 
within  the  Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion— 


Rate 

"Length  of  Service 

Mini-        MsTl- 
mam        mum 

2  years  bot  lew  than  4  yean  . 
4  years  bat  less  than  8  years  . 
8  years  bat  leu  than  12  years 

U.OOO       S2.000 
2.000          3.000 
3,000          3.500 
3.000         4.000 

"(B)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
specif  a  uniform  national  rate  for  each 
range  of  years  of  service  established  by  or 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector may,  as  to  length  of  service  In  excess 
of  13  years,  establish  uniform  national  rates 
for  such  ranges  of  years  of  service  as  the 


Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)(A)  For  service  in  a  dental  specialty 
with  respect  to  which  there  are  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  (on  a  nation-wide  basis  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medi- 
cal facility)  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  dentists,  an  annual  rate  of  not 
more  than  $20,000. 

"(B)  For  service  by  a  dentist  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  dental  specialty 
for  which  special  pay  Is  paid  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  annual  rate  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
time  served  in  the  specialty  for  which  the 
special  pay  Is  paid. 

"(4)(A)  For  service  in  any  of  the  following 
executive  positions,  an  annual  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  applicable  to  that  position  as 
follows: 


Rate 


'PoaltloD 


Mlnl- 
miun 


Maxi- 
mum 


Service  Director «,000       $9,000 

Deputy  Service  Director 1,000        8.000 

Cbief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Execa-         1.000         8.000 
live  Grade. 

Director  Grade  0         8.000 

Service  Chief  (or  In  a  com-         1.000         5.000 
parable  position  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary). 

"(B)  For  service  In  any  of  the  following  ex- 
ecutive positions,  the  annual  rate  applicable 
to  that  position  as  follows: 

"Position  Rate 

Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor (or  in  a  comparable  posi- 
tion as  determined  by  the 
Secretary) $10,000 

Deputy  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director  10,000 

"(C)  For  service  by  a  dentist  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  an  executive  posi- 
tion listed  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  or  who 
serves  a  portion  of  a  year  in  such  a  position 
and  also  serves  a  portion  of  that  year  in  an- 
other position  or  grade  for  which  special  pay 
is  provided  under  this  section,  the  annual 
rate  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  time  served  in  the  position  or 
positions  for  which  special  pay  is  provided. 

"(5)  For  specialty  or  first  board  certifi- 
cation, $2,000  and  for  subspecialty  or  second- 
ary board  certification,  an  additional  $500. 

"(6)  For  service  in  a  specific  geographic  lo- 
cation with  respect  to  which  there  are  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or 
retention  of  quallfled  dentists  in  a  si>eclflc 
category  of  dentists,  an  annual  rate  not 
more  than  $S,(X)0. 

"(7)(A)  For  service  by  a  dentist  with  excep- 
tional qualifications  within  a  specialty,  an 
annual  rate  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

"(B)  Special  pay  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  paid  to  a  dentist  only  if  the  payment  of 
such  pay  to  that  dentist  Is  approved  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  personally  and  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  rate  paid  under  this  paragraph, 
when  added  to  the  total  of  the  rates  paid  to 
that  dentist  under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6), 
does  not  exceed  the  total  rate  that  may  be 
paid  under  those  paragraphs  to  a  dentist 
with  the  same  length  of  service,  specialty, 
and  position  as  the  dentist  concerned. 
"17436.  Special  pay:  part-time  dentiato 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  7431(e)  of  this  title 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  special  i)ay 
under  this  subchapter  for  dentists  employed 
on  a  part-time  basis  shall  be  based  on  the 


special-pay  factors  and  annual  rates  speci- 
fied In  section  7435  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  annual  rate  of  special  pay  paid  to 
a  dentist  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  annual  rate  that 
the  dentlet  would  be  paid  under  section  7435 
of  this  title  (other  than  for  fall-time  status) 
if  the  dentist  were  employed  on  a  fall-time 
basis  as  the  amount  of  part-time  employ- 
ment by  the  dentist  bears  to  full-time  em- 
ployment, except  that  such  ratio  may  not 
exceed  3'4. 
"(7437.  Special  pay:  general  proviaioiM 

"(a)  A  physician  who  is  provided  special 
pay  for  service  in  an  executive  position 
under  paragraph  (4KB)  of  section  7433(b)  of 
this  title  may  not  also  be  provided  scarce 
specialty  special  pay  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
that  section.  A  dentist  who  is  provided  sjw- 
clal  pay  for  service  In  an  executive  position 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  7435(b)  of  this 
title  for  service  as  a  Service  Director.  Dep- 
uty Service  Director,  Deputy  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Director,  or  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director  may  not  also  be  provided  scarce 
specialty  Bi>eclal  pay  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
that  section. 

"(b)  The  following  determinations  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  nmde  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  7431  of  this 
Utle: 

"(1)  A  determination  that  there  are  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  (on  a  nation-wide 
basis  or  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  8i)eciflc 
medical  facility)  in  the  recruitment  or  reten- 
tion of  quallfled  physicians  in  a  medical  spe- 
cialty or  in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
qualified  dentists  In  a  dental  specialty. 

"(2)  A  determination  of  the  rate  of  si)eclal 
pay  to  be  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist  for 
a  factor  of  special  pbly  for  which  the  applica- 
ble rate  is  specified  as  a  range  of  rates. 

"(3)  A  determination  of  whether  there  are 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  a  specific  geo- 
graphic location  In  the  recruitment  or  reten- 
tion of  qualified  physicians  in  a  specific  cat- 
egory of  physicians  or  in  the  recruitment  or 
retention  of  quallfled  dentists  in  a  specific 
category  of  dentists. 

"(c)  A  determination  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subchapter  that  there  are  extraordinary 
difllcultles  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  quallfled  physicians  in  a  medical  spe- 
cialty, or  in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
quallfled  dentists  in  a  dental  specialty,  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medical 
facility  may  only  be  made  upon  the  request 
of  the  director  of  that  facility. 

"(d)  A  physician  or  dentist  may  not  be  pro- 
vided scarce  specialty  pay  under  section 
7433(b).  7434(b).  7435(b),  or  7436(b)  of  this  tiUe 
(whichever  is  applicable)  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  a  speclflc  medical  facility  unless  the 
Secretary  also  determines  that  geographic 
location  pay  under  that  section  Is  InsuOI- 
cient  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  facility  for 
quallfled  phjrsicians  or  dentists,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(eXD  A  physician  or  dentist  shall  be  paid 
special  pay  under  this  subchapter  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  rate  of  special  pay  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist  was  paid  under  section  4118 
of  this  title  as  of  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subchapter  if  the  physician  or 
dentist— 

"(A)  Is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration;  ^ 

"(B)  was  employed  as  a  physician  or  den- 
tist on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  day  before  such  effective  date; 
and 

"(C)  on  such  effective  date  was  being  paid 
only  for  the  special-pay  factors  of  primary, 
full-time,  and  length  of  service. 
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"(2)  A  physician  or  dentist  shall  be  paid 
special  pay  under  this  subchapter  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  rate  of  special  pay  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist  was  paid  under  section  4118 
of  this  title  as  of  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subchapter  If  the  physician  or 
dentist— 

"(A)  is  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  In 
the  Veterans  Health  Administration; 

"(B)  was  employed  as  a  physician  or  den- 
tist on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  day  before  such  effective  date; 
and 

"(C)  on  such  effective  date  was  being  paid 
only  for  the  special-pay  factors  of  prinury 
and  length  of  service. 

"(f)  Any  amount  of  special  pay  payable 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
installments  in  accordance  with  regularly 
established  pay  periods. 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law,  special  pay  may  not  be  pro- 
vided to  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Administration  for  any  factor  not 
specified  in  section  7433,  7434.  7435.  or  7436.  as 
applicable,  of  this  title. 

"(h)  In  no  case  may  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist 
under  this  title  in  any  year  exceed  the 
amount  of  annual  compensation  (excluding 
expenses)  specified  in  section  102  of  title  3. 
"I74S&  Special  par  coordination  witii  other 

beaeflta  laws 

"(a)  Special  pay  paid  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  which  a  physician  or  dentist  is 
entitled. 

"(b)(1)  A  phjrsician  or  dentist  who  has  no 
section  4118  service  and  has  completed  not 
less  than  15  years  of  service  as  a  physician  or 
dentist  In  the  Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  have  special  pay 
paid  to  the  physician  or  dentist  under  this 
subchapter  considered  basic  pay  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  83  or  84  of  title  5,  as  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  A  physician  or  dentist  who  has  section 
4118  service  and  has  completed  a  total  of  not 
less  than  15  years  of  service  as  a  physician  or 
dentist  In  the  Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  have  special  pay 
paid  to  the  physician  or  dentist  under  this 
subchapter  considered  basic  i>ay  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  83  or  84.  as  appropriate,  of 
title  5  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  so  considered  under 
section  4118  of  this  title  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  based  on  the 
rates  of  special  pay  the  physician  or  dentist 
was  entitled  to  receive  under  that  section  on 
the  day  before  such  effective  date. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  amount  of  special 
pay  received  under  this  subchapter  in  excess 
of  the  amount  such  physician  or  dentist  was 
entitled  to  receive  under  section  4118  of  this 
title  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section.  In  an  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  such  excess  amount  for  each  two 
years  that  the  physician  or  dentist  has  com- 
pleted as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Administration  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section. 

"(3)  All  special  pay  paid  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  included  in  average  pay  (as 
defined  In  sections  8331(4)  or  8401(3)  of  title  5, 
as  appropriate)  for  purposes  of  computing 
beneflu  paid  under  section  8337,  8341(d)  or 
(e).  8442(b),  8443,  or  8451  of  such  title. 

"(4)  Special  pay  paid  under  secUon  4118  of 
this  title,  as  in  effect  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  to  a  physician  or  dentist 
who  has  section  4118  service  shall  be  credited 
to  the  physician  or  dentist  for  the  same  pur- 


poses ani  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  special  pay  was  cred- 
ited to  t|e  physician  or  dentist  before  such 
effective  flate. 

"(5)  Foj  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  Tie  term  'physician  or  dentist  who 
has  no  section  4118  service'  means  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  employed  as  a  physician  or 
dentist  li  the  Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion who  pas  no  previous  service  as  a  physi- 
cian or  dintlst  in  the  Administration  (or  its 
predecessor)  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section.   I 

"(B)  TMe  term  'physician  or  dentist  who 
has  sectian  4118  service'  means  a  physician 
or  dentlstt  employed  as  a  physician  or  dentist 
in  the  Veterans  Health  Administration  who 
has  previous  service  as  a  physician  or  dentist 
in  the  Adininistration  (or  its  predecessor)  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(C)  Service  in  any  predecessor  entity  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Administration  shall  be 
considered  to  be  service  in  the  Veterans 
Health  A(|mlnlstratlon. 

"(c)  Ccknpensation  paid  as  special  pay 
under  thJi  subchapter  or  under  an  agreement 
entered  lito  under  section  4118  of  this  title 
(M  in  eff(  ct  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  tl  le  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Physician  and  Dentist  Recruitment  and  Re- 
tention A  ;t  of  1991)  shall  be  considered  as  an- 
nual pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  87  of 
title  5.  r^ating  to  life  insurance  for  Federal 
employees. 
"{7439.  Periodic  review  of  pay  of  physicians 

and  dentists;  quadrennial  report 

"(a)  In  ^rder  to  make  possible  the  recruit- 
ment and:  retention  of  a  well-qualified  work 
force  of  ||hysicians  and  dentists  capable  of 
providing  quality  care  for  eligible  veterans, 
it  is  the  bollcy  of  Congress  to  ensure  that 
the  leveli  of  total  pay  for  physicians  and 
dentists  o  f  the  Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion are  fixed  at  levels  reasonably  com- 
parable— 

"(1)  wit  1  the  levels  of  total  pay  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists  employed  by  or  serving  In 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

"(2)  wltk  the  income  of  non-Federal  physi- 
cians andl  dentists  for  the  performance  of 
services  aa^physiclans  and  dentists. 

"(b)(1)  To  assist  the  Congress  and  the 
President  I  in  carrying  out  the  policy  stated 
in  subsecUon  (a),  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  deane  the  bases  for  pay  distinctions. 
If  any,  a^ong  various  categories  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  including  distinctions  be- 
tween phisiclans  and  dentists  employed  by 
the  Veterans  Health  Administration  and 
physician!  and  dentists  employed  by  other 
departmeats  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  between  all  Federal  sector 
and  non-Iederal  sector  physicians  and  den- 
tists; and 

"(B)  obfain  measures  of  Income  from  the 
employment  or  practice  of  physicians  and 
dentists  outside  the  Administration,  includ- 
ing both  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  sec- 
tors, for  u^  as  guidelines  for  setting  and  pe- 
riodically adjusting  the  amounts  of  special 
pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  of  the  Ad- 
mi  nistratlbn. 

"(2)  Th^  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  a  report,  on  such  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  but  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1994,  and  once  every  four  years 
thereafter,  recommending  appropriate  rates 
of  special  pay  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
pay  of  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  Veter- 
ans Healt  1  Administration.  The  Secretary 
shall  inclu  de  in  such  report,  when  considered 
appropriat  s  and  necessary  by  the  Secretary, 
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recommendat  ons  for  modifications  of  the 
special  pay  levels  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
chapter whenever — 

"(A)  the  Department  is  unable  to  recruit 
or  retain  a  lufflclent  work  force  of  well- 
qualified  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  Ad- 
ministration because  the  incomes  and  other 
employee  benefits,  to  the  extent  that  those 
benefits  are  reasonably  quantifiable,  of  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  outside  the  Administra- 
tion who  perform  comparable  types  of  duties 
are  signiflcantly  in  excess  of  the  levels  of 
total  pay  (including  basic  pay  and  special 
pay)  and  other  employee  benefits,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  tho^  benefits  are  reasonably  quan- 
tlflable,  available  to  those  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  Administration;  or 

"(B)  other]  extraordinary  circumstances 
are  such  that  Special  pay  levels  are  needed  to 
recruit  or  retain  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
qualified  physicians  and  dentists. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  include  In  the 
budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
section  1105  of  title  31  after  the  submission  of 
each  report  of  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  k'ecommendations  with  respect 
to  the  exact  rates  of  special  pay  for  physi- 
cians and  deniists  under  this  subchapter  and 
the  cost  of  those  rates  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  stiecial  pay  rates  in  effect  under 
this  subchapter  at  the  time  the  budget  is 
transmitted. 
"17440.  Aanna^  report 

"The  Secretjary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  use  of  the  authorities  provided  in 
this  subchapter.  The  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted each  year  as  part  of  the  budget  Justifica- 
tion documents  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
in  support  of;  the  budget  of  the  President 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31 
that  year.  Eadh  such  report  shall  include  the 
following; 

"(1)  A  review  of  the  use  of  the  authorities 
provided  in  this  subchapter  (Including  the 
Secretary's  aqd  Chief  Medical  Director's  ac- 
tions, finding^,  recommendations,  and  other 
activities  under  this  subchapter)  during  the 
preceding  flsc*l  year  and  the  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  the  report  Is  submitted. 

"(2)  The  plans  for  the  use  of  the  authori- 
ties provided  In  this  subchapter  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

"(3)  A  description  of  the  amounts  of  special 
pay  paid  duripg  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
shown  by  category  of  pay. 

"(4)  A  list  <lf  those  geographic  areas,  and 
those  scarce  ppeclaltles,  for  which  special 
pay  was  paid  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  those  for  which  special  pay  is  being 
paid  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  those 
for  which  special  pay  is  expected  to  be  paid 
during  the  nelt  fiscal  year,  together  with  a 
summary  of  any  differences  among  those 
three  lists.       ' 

"(5)  The  nuiiber  of  physicians  and  dentists 
(A)  who  left  ehiployment  with  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  during  the  preceding 
year,  (B)  who  phanged  from  full-time  status 
to  part-time  iutus.  (C)  who  changed  from 
part-time  statiis  to  full-time  status,  as  well 
as  (D)  a  summiry  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(6)  By  specialty,  the  number  of  positions 
created  and  the  number  of  positions  abol- 
ished during  t)ie  preceding  fiscal  year  and  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  such  actions. 

"(7)  The  number  of  unfilled  physician  and 
dentist  positions  in  each  specialty  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration,  the  average 
and  maximum  lengths  of  time  that  such  po- 
sitions have  b0en  unfilled,  and  a  summary  of 
the  reasons  tliat  such  positions  remain  un- 
filled and,  in   ihe  case  of  any  specialty  not 
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desigmited  as  a  scarce  specialty  for  purposes 
of  special  pay  under  this  subchapter,  an  ex- 
planation (Including  comparisons  with  other 
specialties  that  have  been  so  desigmated)  of 
why  the  specialty  has  not  been  so  des- 
ignated.". 

8BC.  IM.  OTBKR  OOMFSN8ATI<m  BENKFTTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
74  (as  added  by  section  401(b)(2))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  sections: 
''|74ia  AddMonal  p«y  mthoritiM 

"The  Secretary  may  authorise  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  pay  advance  pasrments, 
recruitment  or  relocation  bonuses,  and  re- 
tention allowances  to  the  personnel  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7401  of  this 
title,  or  interview  expenses  to  candidates  for 
apj)olntment  as  such  personnel,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  authority  provided 
under  sections  5624a.  5706b.  5753.  and  5754  of 
tlUe5. 
"17411.  FnU-time  board-certified  phyaiciana 

and  dcBtlsta:  reiaaburecment  of  coBttimiin 

pioffiloiuJ  education  cxpenaea 

"The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  full- 
time  board-certified  physician  or  dentist  ap- 
pointed under  section  7401(1)  of  this  title  for 
expenses  incurred,  up  to  SI  .000  per  year,  for 
continuing  professional  education.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  74  (as  amended  by  section 
401(b)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  7400  the  follow- 
ing: 

"7410.  Additional  pay  authorities. 

"7411.  Pull-time  board-certified  physicians 
and  dentists:  reimbursement  of 
continuing  professional  edu- 
cation expenses.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  7411  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  continuing  professional 
education  that  is  pursued  after  September 
30,  1991. 

SBC  IM.  mtCIIVK  DATE  AND  TRANSITION. 

(a)  EFFBcmvE  Date.— Subchapter  in  of 
chapter  74  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  102,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
after  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  July  1,1991;  or 

(2)  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Transitions  Provisions.— (l)  In  the 
case  of  an  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 4118  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
that  expires  after  the  effective  date  specified 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
AffUrs  and  the  physician  or  dentist  con- 
cerned may  agree  to  terminate  that  agree- 
ment as  of  that  effective  date  in  order  to  per- 
mit a  new  agreement  under  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  74  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  102,  to  take  effect  as  of  that 
effective  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  4118  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  that  expires  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  effective  date 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  an  extension  or 
renewal  of  that  agreement  may  not  extend 
beyond  that  effective  date. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  or  dentist 
who  begins  employment  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Aftairs  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  on  the  effective  date 


specified  in  subsection  (a)  who  is  eligible  for 
an  agreement  under  section  4118  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  any  such  agreement 
may  not  extend  beyond  that  effective  date. 

(c)  Savings  Provision.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (bKD.  any  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  4118  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  before  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  shall  remain  in  effect 
In  accordance  with  its  terms  and  shall  be 
treated  for  all  purposes  in  accordance  with 
such  section  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
such  effective  date. 

(d)  Prohibition  of  Retroactive  Aoree- 
ments.— An  agreement  entered  into  under 
subchapter  ni  of  chapter  74  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  added  by  section  102,  may 
not  provide  special  pay  with  resi>ect  to  a  pe- 
riod before  the  effective  date  specified  in 
subsection  (a). 

TITLE  n— LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 
SBC.  ML  SHORT  THUC 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Labor  Relations  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991". 

SBC.  Ml.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR  TITLE  M 
EMPLOYEEa 

Chapter  74,  as  added  by  section  102,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  subchapter  III 
the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER      n— COLLECTIVE      BAR- 
GAINING   AND    PERSONNEL    ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
"17421.  PeraoBiiel  adminiatration:  in  general 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  law.  Executive 
order,  or  regulation,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  emplojrment  and  leaves  of  absence  of 
employees  appointed  under  any  provision  of 
this   chapter   in   positions  in   the   Veterans 
Health  Administration  listed  In  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  refers  to  the  following 
positions: 
"(1)  Physicians. 
"(2)  Dentists. 
"(3)  Podiatrists. 
"(4)  Optometrists. 
"(5)  Regrlstered  nurses. 
"(6)  Physician  assistants. 
"(7)  Expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries. 

''<74SX.  Collective  barKaininc 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  regulations  under  section 
7421  of  this  title  is  subject  to  the  right  of 
Federal  employees  to  engage  in  collective 
bargaining  with  respect  to  conditions  of  em- 
ployment through  representatives  chosen  by 
them  in  accordance  with  chapter  71  of  title  5 
(relating  to  labor-management  relations). 

"(b)  Such  collective  bargaining  (and  any 
grievance  procedures  provided  under  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement)  in  the  case  of 
employees  described  in  section  7421(b)  of  this 
title  may  not  cover,  or  have  any  applicabil- 
ity to.  any  matter  or  question  concerning  or 
arising  out  of  (1)  professional  conduct  or 
competence.  (2)  peer  review,  or  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment, determination,  or  adjustment  of 
employee  compensation  under  this  title. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'professional  conduct  or  competence'  means 
any  of  the  following: 

"( 1 )  Direct  patient  care. 

"(2)  Clinical  competence. 

"(d)  An  issue  of  whether  a  matter  or  ques- 
tion concerns  or  arises  out  of  (1)  professional 
conduct  or  competence.  (2)  peer  review,  or  (3) 
the  establishment,  determination,  or  adjust- 
ment of  employee  compensation  under  this 


title  shall  be  decided  by  the  Secretary  and  is 
not  itself  subject  to  collective  bargaining 
and  may  not  be  reviewed  by  any  other 
agency. 

"(e)  A  petition  for  Judicial  review  or  peti- 
tion for  enforcement  under  section  7123  of 
title  5  In  any  case  involving  employees  de- 
scribed in  section  7421(b)  of  this  title  or  aris- 
ing out  of  the  applicability  of  chapter  71  of 
title  5  to  employees  in  those  positions,  shall 
be  taken  only  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
"{7423.  Peraonnel  adminiatration:  ftaU-dac 
employeea 

"(a)  The  hours  of  emplojrment  in  carrying 
out  responsibilities  under  this  title  of  any 
employee  who  is  appointed  in  the  Adminis- 
tration under  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  a  position  listed  in 
section  7421(b)  of  this  title  (other  than  an  in- 
tern or  resident  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7406  of  this  title)  and  who  accepts  re- 
sponsibilities for  carrying  out  professional 
services  for  remuneration  other  than  those 
assigned  under  this  title  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  80  hours  in  a  biweekly  pay  t>eriod 
(as  that  term  is  used  In  section  5504  of  title 
5). 

"(b)  A  person  covered  by  subsection  (a) 
may  not  do  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Assume  responsibility  for  the  medical 
care  of  any  patient  other  than  a  patient  ad- 
mitted for  treatment  at  a  Department  facil- 
ity, except  in  those  cases  where  the  person, 
upon  request  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  assumes  such  respon- 
sibilities to  assist  communities  or  medical 
practice  groups  to  meet  medical  needs  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  available  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  180  calendar  days,  which  may 
be  extended  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
for  additional  periods  not  to  exceed  180  cal- 
endar days  each. 

"(2)  Teach  or  provide  consultative  services 
at  any  affiliated  institution  if  such  teaching 
or  consultation  will,  because  of  its  nature  or 
duration,  conflict  with  such  person's  resiion- 
sibllities  under  this  title. 

"(3)  Accept  pajrment  under  any  Insurance 
or  assistance  program  established  under  title 
XVm  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
under  chapter  55  of  title  10  for  professional 
services  rendered  by  such  person  while  carry- 
ing out  such  person's  responsibilities  under 
this  title. 

"(4)  Accept  from  any  source,  with  respect 
to  any  travel  performed  by  such  person  in 
the  course  of  carrying  out  such  person's  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title,  any  payment 
or  per  diem  for  such  travel,  other  than  as 
provided  for  in  section  4111  of  title  5. 

"(5)  Request  or  permit  any  individual  or 
organization  to  pay,  on  such  person's  behalf 
for  insurance  insuring  such  person  against 
malpractice  claims  arising  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  such  person's  resiMnsibilities 
under  this  title  or  for  such  person's  dues  or 
similar  fees  for  membership  in  medical  or 
dental  societies  or  related  professional  asso- 
ciations, except  where  such  payments  con- 
stitute a  part  of  such  person's  remuneration 
for  the  performance  of  professional  respon- 
sibilities permitted  under  this  section,  other 
than  those  carried  out  under  this  title. 

"(6)  Perform,  in  the  course  of  carrying  out 
such  person's  responsibilities  under  this 
title,  professional  services  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  money  for  any  fund  or  account 
which  is  maintained  by  an  affiliated  institu- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  such  institution,  or  for 
such  person's  personal  benefit,  or  both. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  fund  or  account  de- 
scribed in  subeection  (bK6)  that  was  estab- 
lished before  September  1, 1973— 
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"(1)  the  amiiated  Institution  shall  submit 
semiannually  an  accounting-  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  fund  or  account 
and  shall  maintain  such  fund  or  account  sub- 
ject to  full  public  disclosure  and  audit  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  for  a 
period  of  three  years  or  for  such  long-er  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

"(3)  no  person  In  a  position  specified  in 
paragraph  (IXB)  may  receive  any  cash  from 
amounts  deiwsited  in  such  fund  or  account 
derived  fi^m  services  performed  before  that 
date. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  affiliated  institution'  means 
a  medical  school  or  other  institution  of  high- 
er learning  with  which  the  Secretary  has  a 
contract  or  agreement  as  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 7313  of  this  title  for  the  training  or  edu- 
cation of  health  personnel. 

"(2)  The  term  'remuneration'  means  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  amount  of  monetary  benefit 
fh>m  any  non-Department  source  In  payment 
for  carrying  out  any  professional  responsibil- 
ities.". 

8BC.  M*.  ADVSBSI  PKHSONNIL  ACnONa 

(a)  Reform  of  Disciplinary  Procedures 
FOR  Section  7401(1)  Employees.— Chapter  74, 
as  added  by  section  102  and  amended  by  sec- 
tion 202.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— DISCIPLINARY  AND 

GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURES 

"17461.  Advene  acUona:  aectioa  7401(1)  em- 
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"(a)  Whenever  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
(or  an  ofaclal  designated  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director)  brings  charges  based  on  con- 
duct or  performance  against  a  section  7401(1) 
employee  and  as  a  result  of  those  charges  an 
adverse  personnel  action  is  taken  against  the 
employee,  the  employee  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  the  action. 

"(bMl)  If  the  case  involves  or  Includes  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence in  which  a  major  adverse  action  was 
taken,  such  an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  a  Dis- 
ciplinary Appeals  Board  under  section  7462  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case,  such  an  appeal  shall 
be  made— 

"(A)  through  Department  grievance  proce- 
dures under  section  7463  of  this  title,  in  any 
case  that  involves  or  includes  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence  in  which 
a  major  adverse  action  was  not  taken  or  in 
any  case  of  an  employee  who  is  not  covered 
by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5;  or 

"(B)  through  grievance  procedures  pro- 
vided through  collective  bargaining  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5  or  through  Department 
grievance  procedures  under  section  7463  of 
this  title,  as  the  employee  elects,  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  covered  by  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  under  chapter  71  of  title  5 
that  does  not  involve  or  Include  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  Section  7401(1)  employees  are  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  under  a  permanent  appointment 
In  a  position  listed  in  secUon  7401(1)  of  this 
title  (other  than  interns  and  residents  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  7406  of  this 
title). 

"(2)  A  major  adverse  action  is  an  adverse 
action  which  Includes  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Suspension. 

"(B)  Transfer. 

"(C)  Reduction  in  grade. 

"(D)  Redaction  in  basic  pay. 


"(E)  Dfcch&rge. 

"(3)  A  question  of  professional  conduct  or 
competence  is  a  question  Involving  any  of 
the  following: 

"(A)  Dl  rect  patient  care. 

"(B)  CI  nlcal  competence. 

"(d)  Ai  issue  of  whether  a  matter  or  ques- 
tion con(  erns,  or  arises  out  of,  professional 
conduct  )r  competence  is  not  Itself  subject 
to  any  gi  ievance  procedure  provided  by  law, 
regulatlo  a,  or  collective  bargaining  and  may 
not  be  re  viewed  by  any  other  agency. 

"(e)  W  lenever  the  Secretary  proposes  to 
prescribe  regulations  under  this  subchapter, 
the  Seen  tary  shall  publish  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations in  the  Federal  Register  for  notice- 
and-comifient  not  less  than  30  days  before 
the  day  ob  which  they  take  effect. 
"{7462.  M^r  adverse  actiona  involving  pro- 

feaaiou  1  conduct  or  competence 

"(a)(1)  Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards  ap- 
pointed \)  nder  section  7464  of  this  title  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  review  any 
case — 

"(A)  wl  Ich  arises  out  of  (or  which  Includes) 
a  questia  q  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence a  ■  a  section  7401(1)  employee;  and 

"(B)  in  which  a  major  adverse  action  was 
taken. 

"(2)  Thi  board  shall  include  in  its  record  of 
decision  n  any  mixed  case  a  statement  of 
the  boarc  s  exclusive  jurisdiction  under  this 
subsectio  1  and  the  basis  for  such  exclusive 
jurisdictl  >n. 

"(3)  Foi  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  a  mixed 
case  is  a  ;ase  that  includes  both  a  major  ad- 
verse act]  on  arising  out  of  a  question  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  or  comtwtence  and  an  ad- 
verse actl  on  which  is  not  a  major  adverse  ac- 
tion or  wl  ich  does  not  arise  out  of  a  question 
of  profess  onal  conduct  or  competence. 

"(b)(1)  ii  any  case  in  which  charges  are 
brought  (gainst  a  section  7401(1)  employee 
which  art  les  out  of,  or  includes,  a  question  of 
professioial  conduct  or  competence  which 
could  res  lit  In  a  major  adverse  action,  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  the  following: 

"(A)  At  least  30  days  advance  written  no- 
tice from  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  other 
charging  official  specifically  stating  the 
basis  for  each  charge,  the  adverse  actions 
that  coul  I  be  taken  if  the  charges  are  sus- 
tained, aqd  a  statement  of  any  specific  law, 
regulatioii,  policy,  irocedure,  practice,  or 
other  spei  iflc  instruction  that  has  been  vio- 
lated witi  respect  to  each  charge,  except 
that  the  i  equirement  for  notification  in  ad- 
vance ma  ?  be  waived  if  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  I  elieve  that  the  employee  has  com- 
mitted a  ;rime  for  which  the  employee  may 
be  impri»  med. 

"(B)  A  ;  easonable  time,  but  not  less  than 
seven  day  s,  to  present  an  answer  orally  and 
in  writln(  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or 
other  dec  ding  official,  who  shall  be  an  offi- 
cial high<r  in  rank  than  the  charging  offi- 
cial, and  1 0  submit  affidavits  and  other  docu- 
mentary ( vidence  in  support  of  the  answer. 

"(2)  In  1  ny  case  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  emplo  fee  Is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
an  attorn  sy  or  other  representative  of  the 
employee"^  choice  at  all  stages  of  the  case. 

"(3)(A)  I  a  proposed  adverse  action  cov- 
ered by  th  is  section  is  not  withdrawn,  the  de- 
ciding offiial  shall  render  a  decision  in  writ- 
ing withl4  21  days  of  receipt  by  the  deciding 
official  of  the  employee's  answer.  The  deci- 
sion shall  (include  a  statement  of  the  specific 
reasons  fof  the  decision  with  respect  to  each 
charge.  If  la  major  adverse  action  is  imposed, 
the  decision  shall  state  whether  any  of  the 
charges  sustained  arose  out  of  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence.  If  any 
of  the  chj  jges  are  sustained,  the  notice  of 
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the  decision  to  the  employee  shall  include 
notice  of  the  Employee's  rights  of  appeal. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  21-day  period 
specified  In  subparagraph  (A),  a  i>roposed  ad- 
verse action  fnay  be  held  in  abeyance  if  the 
employee  re»iests,  and  the  deciding  official 
agrees,  that  me  employee  shall  seek  counsel- 
ing or  treatment  for  a  condition  covered 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Any 
such  abeyanc^  of  a  proposed  action  may  not 
extend  for  mcire  than  one  year. 

"(4)(A)  Th^  Secretary  may  require  that 
any  answer  aiid  submission  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  be  subiiltted  so  as  to  be  received  with- 
in 30  days  of  l|he  date  of  the  written  notice  of 
the  charges,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
allow  the  granting  of  extensions  for  good 
cause  shown.  I 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  any 
appeal  to  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board  from 
a  decision  to  jimpose  a  major  adverse  action 
shall  be  received  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  servic^  of  the  written  decision  on  the 
employee. 

"(c)(1)  Whe^i  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board 
convenes  to  Consider  an  appeal  in  a  case 
under  this  sei^ion,  the  board,  before  proceed- 
ier  the  merits  of  the  appeal, 
le  whether  the  case  is  properly 


ing  to  consi 
shall  determi 
before  it. 

"(2)   Upon 
board  shall 


tearing  such  an  appeal,  the 
flth  respect  to  each  charge  ap- 
pealed to  the  I  board,  sustain  the  charge,  dis- 
miss the  chaise,  or  sustain  the  charge  In 
part  and  dismiss  the  charge  in  part.  If  the 
deciding  official  is  sustained  (in  whole  or  In 
part)  with  respect  to  any  such  charge,  the 
board  shall— 

"(A)  approvi  the  action  as  Imposed; 

"(B)  approvt  the  action  with  modification, 
reduction,  or  Exception;  or 

"(C)  reverse  the  action. 

"(3)  A  board  shall  afford  an  employee  ap- 
pealing an  adterse  action  under  this  section 
an  opportunitjr  for  an  oral  hearing.  If  such  a 
hearing  is  held,  the  board  shall  provide  the 
employee  wlta  a  transcript  of  the  hearing 

"(4)  The  *— -■<  -»•-"  — -> -■ 


any  case  wit! 
hearing,  if  t; 
event  no  latei 
commenced. 

"(d)(1)  Aftei 
whether  a 


'd  shall  render  a  decision  in 

;n  45  days  of  completion  of  the 

tere  is  a  hearing,  and  In  any 

than  120  days  after  the  appeal 


resolving  any  question  as  to 
;ter  involves  professional  con- 
duct or  comijetence,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  to  be  executed  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Appeals  Board  in  a  timely  manner 
and  in  any  eyent  in  not  more  than  90  days 
after  the  decision  of  the  Board  is  received  by 
the  Secretary^  Pursuant  to  the  board's  deci- 
sion, the  Secretary  may  order  reinstate- 
ment, award  [back  pay,  and  provide  such 
other  remedies  as  the  board  found  appro- 
priate relating  directly  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion, including  expungement  of  records  re- 
lating to  the  aictlon. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  a  decision  of  the 
board  to  be  clparly  contrary  to  the  evidence 
or  unlawful,  tl^e  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  reverse  ithe  decision  of  the  board,  or 

"(B)  vacate  [the  decision  of  the  board  and 
remand  the  mjatter  to  the  Board  for  further 
consideration.! 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  finds  the  decision  of 
the  board  (whjle  not  clearly  contrary  to  the 
evidence  or  ualawful)  to  be  not  Justified  by 
the  nature  of  the  charges,  the  Secretary  may 
mitigate  the  adverse  action  imposed. 

"(4)  The  Secretary's  execution  of  a  board's 
decision  shall  t>e  the  final  administrative  ac- 
tion in  the  caj^. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  designate  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  to  represent  man- 
agement in  any  case  before  a  Disciplinary 
Appeals  Board 
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"(fXD  A  section  7401(1)  employee  adversely 
affected  by  a  final  order  or  decision  of  a  Dis- 
ciplinary Appeals  Board  (as  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary)  may  obtain  judicial  review  of  the 
order  or  decision. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  Judicial  review  is 
sougrht  under  this  subsection,  the  court  shall 
review  the  record  and  hold  unlawful  and  set 
aside  any  agency  action,  finding,  or  conclu- 
sion found  to  be— 

"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law; 

"(B)  obtained  without  procedures  required 
by  law,  rule,  or  regulation  having  been  fol- 
lowed: or 

"(C)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence. 
*'}748S.  Other  adverse  actions 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation  procedures  for  the   consideration  of 
grievances  of  section  7401(1)  employees  aris- 
ing firom  adverse  personnel  actions  in  which 
each  action  taken  either— 
"(1)  is  not  a  major  adverse  action;  or 
"(2)  does  not  arise  out  of  a  question  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  or  competence. 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  such  matters,   other 
than  as  part  of  a  mixed  case  (as  defined  in 
section  7462(a)(3)  of  this  title). 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  a 
member  of  a  collective  bargaining  unit  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5,  the  employee  may  seek 
review  of  an  adverse  action  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  either  under  the  grievance  proce- 
dures provided  through  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  or  through 
grievance  procedures  determined  through 
collective  bargaining,  but  not  under  both. 
The  employee  shall  elect  which  grievance 
procedure  to  follow.  Any  such  election  may 
not  be  revoked. 

"(cKD  In  any  case  in  which  charges  are 
brought  against  a  section  7401(1)  employee 
which  could  result  in  a  major  adverse  action 
and  which  do  not  Involve  professional  con- 
duct or  competence,  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  the  same  notice  and  opportunity  to  an- 
swer with  respect  to  those  charges  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
74«2(bKl)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case  in  which  charges  are 
brought  against  a  section  7401(1)  employee, 
the  employee  Is  entitled  to — 

"(A)  an  advance  written  notice  stating  the 
specific  reason  for  the  proposed  action,  and 

"(B)  a  reasonable  time  to  answer  orally 
and  in  writing  and  to  furnish  affidavits  and 
other  documentary  evidence  In  support  of 
the  answer. 

"(d)  Grievance  procedures  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  following: 

"(1)  A  right  to  formal  review  by  an  impar- 
tial examiner  within  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  who.  in  the  case  of  an  adverse 
action  arising  from  a  question  of  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence,  shall  be  se- 
lected from  the  panel  designated  under  sec- 
tion 7464  of  this  title. 

"(2)  A  right  to  a  prompt  report  of  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  by  the  impartial 
examiner. 

"(3)  A  right  to  a  prompt  review  of  the  ex- 
aminer's Qndlngs  and  recommendations  by 
an  official  of  a  higher  level  than  the  official 
who  decided  upon  the  action.  That  official 
may  accept,  modify,  or  reject  the  examiner's 
recommendations. 

"(e)  In  any  review  of  an  adverse  action 
under  the  grievance  procedures  tx-escrlbed 
under  subsection  (a),  the  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  be  represented  by  an  attorney  or 
other  representative  of  the  employee's 
choice  at  all  stages  of  the  case. 


"«  7464.  DiscipUnaiy  Appeals  Bowds 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  Crom  time  to  time 
appoint  boards  to  hear  appeals  of  major  ad- 
verse actions  described  in  section  7462  of  this 
title.  Such  boards  shall  be  known  as  Discipli- 
nary Appeals  Boards.  EUich  board  shall  con- 
sist of  three  employees  of  the  Department. 
each  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  grade  as, 
or  be  senior  in  grade  to.  the  employee  who  is 
appealing  an  adverse  action.  At  least  two  of 
the  members  of  each  board  shall  be  employed 
In  the  same  category  of  position  as  the  em- 
ployee who  is  appealing  the  adverse  action. 
Members  of  a  board  shall  be  appointed  from 
Individuals  on  the  panel  established  under 
subsection  (d). 

"(b)(1)  In  appointing  a  board  for  any  case, 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  to  be  chairman  and  one  of  the 
members  to  be  secretary  of  the  board,  each 
of  whom  shall  have  authority  to  administer 
oaths. 

"(2)  Appointment  of  boards,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  boards,  shall  be  carried  out 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. A  verbatim  record  shall  be  main- 
tained of  board  hearings. 

"(cKl)  Notwithstanding  sections  5701  and 
7332  of  this  title,  the  chairman  of  a  board, 
upon  request  of  an  employee  whose  case  is 
under  consideration  by  the  board  (or  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  employee)  may.  in  con- 
nection with  the  considerations  of  the  board, 
review  records  or  information  covered  by 
those  sections  and  may  authorize  the  disclo- 
sure of  such  records  or  information  to  that 
employee  (or  representative)  to  the  extent 
the  board  considers  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  in  that  case. 
"(2)  In  any  such  case  the  board  chairman 
may  direct  that  measures  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  personal  privacy  of  individuals 
whose  records  are  involved.  Any  iwrson  who 
uses  or  discloses  a  record  or  information  cov- 
ered by  this  subsection  for  any  purpose  other 
than  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S5,000 
in  the  case  of  a  first  offense  and  not  more 
than  S20,000  in  the  case  of  a  subsequent  of- 
fense. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
periodic  designation  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment who  are  qualified  to  serve  on  Dis- 
ciplinary Appeals  Boards.  Those  employees 
shall  constitute  the  panel  from  which  board 
members  in  a  case  are  appointed.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  (without  charge)  a  list 
of  the  names  of  employees  on  the  panel  to 
any  person  requesting  such  list. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  periodi- 
cally, and  not  less  often  than  annually,  that 
the  roster  of  employees  on  the  panel  is  avail- 
able as  described  in  paragraph  (1).  Such  an- 
nouncement shall  be  made  at  Department 
medical  facilities  and  through  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Notice  of  a  name  being 
on  the  list  must  be  provided  at  least  30  days 
before  the  Individual  selected  may  serve  on  a 
Board  or  as  a  grievance  examiner.  Employ- 
ees, employee  organizations,  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  may  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  suitability  for 
service  on  the  panel  of  any  employee  whose 
name  Is  on  the  list. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  training 
in  the  functions  and  duties  of  Disciplinary 
Appeals  Boards  and  grievance  procedures 
under  section  7463  of  this  title  for  employees 
selected  to  be  on  the  iianel.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  74,  as 
added  by  section  102.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  Item  relating  to 
subchapter  m  the  following: 


"SUBCHAPTER  H— COLLECTIVE  BAROADONO  AND 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

"7421.  Personnel  administration:  in  general. 
"7422.  Collective  bargaining. 
"7423.    Personnel    administration:    full-time 
employees.";  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— DISCIPLINARY  AND  OEIBVANCE 
PROCEDURES 

"7461.  Adverse  actions:  section  7401(1)  em- 
ployees. 

"7462.  Major  adverse  actions  involviiv  pro- 
fessional conduct  or  com- 
iwtence. 

"7463.  Other  adverse  actions.  j 

"7464.  Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards.". 

SEC.  IM.  DBADUNK  FtMt  REGUtATIONa 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
prescribe  regulations  under  subchapter  V  of 
chapter  74  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  203).  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  notlce-and-comment 
not  less  than  30  days  before  the  day  on  which 
they  take  effect. 

SEC.  MS.  PRXSERVATION  OT  BOnTNG  OOLUC- 
TIVE-BAIiGAINING  ARRANGBMKNTg 
AND  PCNDINC  ACTIONS. 

(a)  EXISTINO  Collective-Baroainino  AB- 
RANGEMENTS.— Any  determination  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  of 
a  collective  bargaining  unit  within  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  any  recogni- 
tion under  that  chapter  of  an  employee  labor 
organization  as  the  exclusive  bargaining  rep- 
resentative for  employees  in  a  collective  bar- 
gaining unit  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  that  Is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and 
shall  continue  in  effect  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  such  determination  or  regula- 
tion. 

(b)  PENDING  Cases.— With  respect  to  cases 
pending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or  those  cases  which  are  brought  before 
the  establishment  of  either  an  administra- 
tive grievance  procedure  pursuant  to  section 
7463  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (as  added 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  title),  or  a 
negotiated  grievance  procedure  established 
under  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
such  cases  shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  have  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Danporth,  Mr.  ExON,  Mr. 
BURNS,  Mr.  GORTON,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Lugar,  Ms.  Mkulski,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  McConneix,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  War- 
ner,  Mr.   Simpson,  Mr.  Garn, 

Mr.     STEVENS,     Mr.    THURMOND, 

Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Chafek,    Mr. 

Breaux,  and  Mr.  Sarbanis): 
S.  676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  testing  for 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regrulation,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  by  persons  who  operate  air- 
craft, trains,  and  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself. 
Mr.    DAOTtJRTH,    Ms.    MKULSKI, 

and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  testing  for 
the  use.  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  by  persons  who  operate 
trains:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  testing  for 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  of  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  by  persons  who  operate  air- 
craft, commercial  motor  vehicles,  and 
mass  transportation  conveyances,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

TRANSPORTATION  EMPLOTEB  TE8TIN0 
LBGI8LATION 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  omnibus  bill  that 
would  require  drug  and  alcohol  testing 
In  the  commercial  aviation,  railroad, 
mass  transit,  and  motor  carrier  indus- 
tries. I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Danporth,  and 
23  other  cosponsors.  This  is  essentially 
the  same  bill  that  Senator  Danfxjrth 
and  I  introduced  in  the  100th  and  101st 
Congresses.  Those  bills  were  debated, 
reported  overwhelmingly  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Senate  twice  in  the 
100th  Congress  and  three  times  in  the 
101st  Congress.  However,  regrettably 
for  transportation  safety,  we  ended  the 
101st  Congress  without  reaching  agree- 
ment with  our  House  colleagues  on 
drug  and  alcohol  legislation.  This  Con- 
gress I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  finally 
enact  this  important  legislation. 

We  continue  to  see  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  In  the  railroad  industry,  as 
recently  as  2  years  ago,  an  accident  oc- 
curred every  12V4  days  in  which  either 
drugs  or  alcohol  were  Involved.  In  the 
aviation  Industry,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  [DOT]  Inspector  Gen- 
eral reported  in  1969  that  10,300  cer- 
tified airmen  had  had  their  drivers  li- 
censes suspended  or  revoked  for  driving 
while  intoxicated  during  the  preceding 
7  years.  In  the  motor  carrier  industry, 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  recently  found  that  33  percent  of 
the  fatally  injured  truck  drivers  tested 
positive  for  alcohol  and  other  drugs  of 
abuse,  with  stimulants  being  the  most 
firequently  identified  drug  class.  The 
most  frequently  cited  cause  of  acci- 
dents was  fatigue— 31  percent— followed 
by  alcohol  and  other  drug  impair- 
ment—29  percent.  Furthermore,  of  the 
drivers  who  were  fatigued,  33  percent  of 
those  also  were  impaired  by  alcohol 
and/or  other  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  our  effort  to  require 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  programs  for 
safety-sensitive  transportation  em- 
ployees began  4  years  ago,  when  25  peo- 
ple tragically  lost  their  lives  in  sepa- 
rate airline  and  rail  iMissenger  acci- 
dents. Specifically,  in  January  1987,  16 
Iteople  died  when  an  Amtrak  passenger 


train  was  struck  by  a  Conrail  engine  in 
Chase^  MD.  Two  weeks  later,  nine  peo- 
ple were  killed  when  a  Continental  Ex- 
press Aommuter  aircraft  crashed  in  the 
mounoains  near  Durango,  CO.  More  re- 
cently! we  saw  the  conviction  of  three 
Northwest  Airlines  pilots  for  flying 
while  'Intoxicated.  The  flight  was  be- 
tween Fargo,  ND.  and  Minneapolis,  and 
the  caly  reason  we  know  these  pilots 
were  legally  intoxicated  is  because  the 
airport  authorities  called  for  testing 
under  Minnesota  State  law.  On  Decem- 
ber 29,>  1990,  in  Boston,  33  people  were 
when  the  trolley  car  driven  by 
.tor  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
ihed  into  another  trolley  car. 
incidents  had  at  least  one 
_  iin  common.  Proof  was  estab- 
lished jthat  the  individuals  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  public  in  their  re- 
spective modes  of  transportation  either 
had  been  drinking  alcohol  or  had  used 
cocaine,  marijuana,  or  the  hallucino- 
genic irug,  PCP.  This  use  impaired  or 
threatened  their  safety  and  the  safety 
of  the  I  traveling  public  for  whom  they 
were  rssponsible. 

DOT]  has  issued  a  series  of  rules  and 
regulaiions  in  this  area.  However,  the 
regulaiions  have  been  contested  as 
having!  been  enacted  without  author- 
ity, and  more  particularly,  they  do  not 
includ^  alcohol  testing.  Our  bill  in- 
cludes ialcohol— another  drug  with  seri- 
ous consequences  to  safety. 

Thls^legislation  is  eminently  fair.  It 
both  mandates  testing  to  protect  the 
public  land  includes  strong  safeguards 
to  ensare  accurate  testing  and  to  pro- 
tect imnocent  employees.  It  is  also 
multimodal,  covering  the  rail,  avia- 
tion, motor  carrier,  and  mass  transit 
Indus  tj' 

Mr.  I^resident.  this  legislation  has 
broad  Support.  The  Senate  has  consid- 
ered this  critical  safety  legislation  five 
times.  JThis  legislation  has  passed  by 
large  majorities  five  times.  Our  resolve 
in  thlai  102d  Congress  is  greater  than 
e  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
nothing  less  than  prompt  en- 
,  of  drug  and  alcohol  testing 
legislation  for  all  commercial  modes  of 
travel. 

It  is  Critical  that  we  take  every  step 
possibl^  to  improve  transportation 
safety.  By  requiring  drug  and  alcohol 
testing  of  safety-sensitive  transpor- 
tation workers,  this  legislation  will 
signiflqantly  enhance  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public.  It  should  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  la^  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Mr.  Pr^ident.  those  who  drink  alcohol 
and/or  Use  illegal  drugs  have  no  busi- 
ness operating  a  train,  plane,  truck,  or 
bus.  They  have  no  business  assuming 
responMbility  for  innocent  lives. 

In  adiition  to  the  omnibus  bill  I  just 
described.  I  also  am  introducing  two 
additional  bills,  the  Railroad  Employee 
Testing  Act  of  1991.  covering  only  the 
railroad^  industry,  and  the  Transpor- 
Employee  Testing  Act  of  1991, 
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covering  :ommercial  aviation,  motor 
carrier,  aid  mass  transit.  The  provi- 
sions of  these  bills  are  the  same  as 
those  in  ;he  Omnibus  Transportation 
Employee  Testing  Act  of  1991  for  the 
respective  modes.  I  introduce  these 
bills  separately  in  an  effort  to  facili- 
tate confejrence  with  the  House  and  en- 
actment. I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  $enate  colleagues  in  passing 
these  blUfl  and  dealing  with  the  House 
Members  fco  enact  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  usj  in  supporting  these  impor- 
tant safetF  bills,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tlat  the  text  of  the  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  b^lng  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  S.  676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assKnbled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l- JTils  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Omnibus  Tlransportatlon  Employee  Testing 
Act  of  1991"! 

FINDINGS 

Sbc.  2.  Thi  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  alcoho)  abuse  and  Illegal  drug  use  pose 
significant  dangers  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation; 

(2)  mlllloifs  of  the  Nation's  citizens  utilize 
transportatliDn  by  aircraft,  railroads,  trucks, 
and  buses,  ^nd  depend  on  the  operators  of 
aircraft,  trains,  trucks,  and  buses  to  perform 
In  a  safe  and  responsible  manner; 

(3)  the  greatest  efforts  must  be  expended  to 
eliminate  ti|e  abuse  of  alcohol  and  use  of  Il- 
legal drugs,  whether  on  duty  or  off  duty,  by 
those  Individuals  who  are  Involved  In  the  op- 
eration of  aircraft,  trains,  trucks,  and  buses; 

(4)  the  use  of  alcohol  and  Illegal  drugs  has 
been  demonstrated  to  affect  significantly  the 
performance!  of  Individuals,  and  has  been 
proven  to  |ave  been  a  critical  fJBLCtor  In 
transportatlbn  accidents; 

(5)  the  testing  of  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  forces  has  shown  that  the  most 
effective  deterrent  to  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
use  of  Illegal  drugs  Is  Increased  testing,  In- 
cluding random  testing; 

(6)  adequate  safeguards  can  be  Imple- 
mented to  ensure  that  testing  for  abuse  of 
alcohol  or  u4e  of  Illegal  drugs  Is  performed  In 
a  manner  ^hlch  protects  an  Individual's 
right  of  privacy,  ensures  that  no  Individual 
Is  harassed  qy  being  treated  differently  from 
other  Individuals,  and  ensures  that  no  Indi- 
vidual's reputation  or  career  development  Is 
unduly  threajtened  or  harmed;  and 

(7j  rehabilitation  Is  a  critical  component  of 
any  testing  program  for  abuse  of  alcohol  or 
use  of  Illegal  drugs,  and  should  be  made 
available  to  individuals,  as  appropriate. 

TESTING  TO  ENHANCE  AVIATION  SAFETY 

SBC.  3.  (a)  kitle  VI  of  the  Federal  AvUtlon 
Act  of  1958  149  App.  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:      I 

"8BC    614.    ^jCOHOL    AND    CONTROLLED    SVB- 
STANCES  TESTING. 

"(a)  TESTiHo  Program.— 

"(1)  Program  For  Employers  of  Car- 
RiERS.- The  Administrator  shall,  in  the  In- 
terest of  aviation  safety,  prescribe  regula- 
tions within  tl2  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  phis  section.  Such  regulations 
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shall  establish  a  program  which  roQuires  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  to  conduct 
preemployment.  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  of  airmen, 
crewmembers,  airport  security  screening 
contract  personnel,  and  other  air  carrier  em- 
ployees responsible  for  safety-sensitive  func- 
tions (as  determined  by  the  Administrator) 
for  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance. 
The  Administrator  may  also  prescribe  regu- 
lations, as  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate in  the  interest  of  safety,  for  the 
conduct  of  periodic  recurring  testing  of  such 
employees  for  such  use  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation. 

"(2)  Program  for  faa  employees.— The 
Administrator  shall  establish  a  program  ap- 
plicable to  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  whose  duties  include  re- 
sponsibility for  safety-sensitive  functions. 
Such  program  shall  provide  for 
preemployment,  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  for  use,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  of  al- 
cohol or  a  controlled  substance.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  also  prescribe  regulations,  as 
the  Administrator  considers  appropriate  In 
the  Interest  of  safety,  for  the  conduct  of 
periodic  recurring  testing  of  such  employees 
for  such  use  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation. 

"(3)  Suspension;  revocation;  disquali- 
fication; DISMISSAL.— In  prescribing  regula- 
tions under  the  programs  required  by  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  require, 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate, 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  any  certifi- 
cate issued  to  such  an  individual,  or  the  dis- 
qualification or  dismissal  of  any  such  indi- 
vidual, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  in  any  Instance  where  a  test 
conducted  and  confirmed  under  this  section 
indicates  that  such  individual  has  used,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance. 
"(b)  Prohibition  on  Service.— 
"(1)  PRomBFTED  ACT. — It  Is  unlawful  for  a 
person  to  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  serve  as  an  airman,  crewmember,  airport 
security  screening  contract  personnel,  air 
carrier  employee  responsible  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator), or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  with  responsibility 
for  safety-sensitive  functions. 

"(2)  Effect  of  rehabilitation.- No  indi- 
vidual who  is  determined  to  have  used,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  serve  as  an 
airman,  crewmember,  airport  security 
screening  contract  personnel,  air  carrier  em- 
ployee responsible  for  safety-sensitive  func- 
tions (as  determined  by  the  Administrator). 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration with  responsibility  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  unless  such  individual  has 
completed  a  program  of  rehabilitation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Performance  of  prior  duties  prohib- 
ITED. — Any  such  individual  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  have  used,  in  violation 
of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alcohol  or  a 
controlled  substance  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  who — 
"(A)  engaged  in  such  use  while  on  duty; 
"(B)  prior  to  such  use  had  undertaken  or 
completed  a  rehabiliUtlon  program  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c); 

"(C)  following  such  determination  refuses 
to  undertake  such  a  rehabilitation  program; 
or 


"(D)  following  such  determination  fails  to 
complete  such  a  rehabilitation  program, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  perform  the  duties 
relating  to  air  transportation  which  such  in- 
dividual performed  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
determination. 
"(c)  Program  for  Rehabilitation.— 
"(1)  Program  for  employees  of  car- 
riers.—The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  setting  forth  requirements  for 
rehabilitation  programs  which  at  a  mini- 
mum provide  for  the  Identification  and  op- 
portunity for  treatment  of  employees  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  in  need  of  as- 
sistance in  resolving  problems  with  the  use, 
in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  of 
alcohol  or  controlled  substances.  Each  air 
carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier  Is  encouraged 
to  make  such  a  program  available  to  all  of 
its  employees  In  addition  to  those  employees 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(1).  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  such  a  program. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  preclude  any 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  from  estab- 
lishing a  program  under  this  subsection  in 
cooperation  with  any  other  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier. 

"(2)  Program  for  faa  employees.- The 
Administrator  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
rehabilitation  program  which  at  a  minimum 
provides  for  the  identification  and  oppor- 
tunity for  treatment  of  those  employees  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  whose 
duties  include  responsibility  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  resolving  problems  with  the  use  of  alcohol 
or  controlled  substances. 

"(d)  PROCEDURES  FOR  TESTING.— In  estab- 
lishing the  program  required  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  shall  develop 
requirements  which  shall— 

"(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. Individual  privacy  in  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances,  in- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
guidelines  dated  April  11,  1988,  and  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  thereto,  including 
mandatory  guidelines  which— 

"(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  this  section.  In- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

"(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

"(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  section; 

"(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  Involved 
In  the  controlled  substances  testing  of  any 
Individual  under  this  section  shall  have  the 
capability  and  facility,  at  such  laboratory,  of 
performing  screening  and  confirmation  tests; 
"(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  Individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a 
scientifically  recognised  method  of  testing 
capable  of  iiroviding  quantitative  data  re- 
garding alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 


"(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  iMr- 
tion  thereof  be  retained  In  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory If  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  3  days  after  being  advlaed  of 
the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

"(6)  ens«ire  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  fluid  samples,  including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

"(8)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Other  Laws  and  Rsoula- 

TION8.— 

"(1)  State  and  Local  Law  and  Rigula- 
TIONS.— No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  have  In  effect  any  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  section,  except  that  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  preempt  provisions 
of  State  criminal  law  which  impose  sanc- 
tions for  reckless  conduct  leading  to  actual 
loss  of  life,  injury  or  damage  to  property, 
whether  the  provisions  apply  specifically  to 
employees  of  an  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier, or  to  the  general  public. 

"(2)  Other  regulations  Issued  by  Admin- 
istrator.—Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  to  continue  In  force,  amend, 
or  further  supplement  any  regulations  issued 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
that  govern  the  use  of  alcohol  and  controlled 
substances  by  airmen,  crewmembers,  airport 
security  screening  contract  personnel,  air 
carrier  employees  responsible  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator), or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Aviation.  Administration  with  responsibility 
for  safety-sensitive  functions. 

"(3)  International  Obugations.— In  pre- 
scribing regulations  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  only  establish  require- 
ments applicable  to  foreign  air  carriers  that 
are  consistent  with  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  into  consideration  any  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  of  foreign 
countries.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Jointly,  shall 
call  on  the  member  countries  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  to 
strengthen  and  enforce  existing  standards  to 
prohibit  the  use.  in  violation  of  law  or  Fed- 
eral regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance  by  crew  members  in  international 
civil  aviation. 

"(0  Definition.— For  the  porpoaes  of  this 
section  the  term  'controlled  substance' 
means  any  substance  under  section  102(6)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(6))  specified  by  the  Administrator.". 
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"(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating 
to  title  VI  la  amended  by  adding:  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:: 

"Sec.  614.  Alcohol  and  controlled  sub- 
stances testing. 

"(a)  Testing  program. 

"(b)  Prohibition  on  service. 

"(c)  Program  for  rehabllltoUon. 

"(d)  Procedures. 

"(e)  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations. 

"(f)  Definition.". 

TKSTDIO  TO  ENHANCE  RAILROAD  SAFETY 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  302  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  therefore  the  following: 

"(4)(1)  In  the  interest  of  safety,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection.  Issue 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders  re- 
lating to  alcohol  and  drug  use  In  railroad  op- 
erations. Such  regulations  shall  establish  a 
program  which— 

"(A)  requires  railroads  to  conduct 
IH*employment,  reasonable  suspicious,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  of  all  railroad 
employees  responsible  for  safety-sensitive 
functions  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
for  use.  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(B)  requires,  as  the  Secretary  consldere 
appropriate,  disqualification  for  an  estab- 
lished period  of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  or  to  have 
been  Impaired  by  alcohol  while  on  duty;  and 

"(C)  requires,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate,  disqualiflcation  for  an  estab- 
lished period  of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  a  controlled 
substance,  whether  on  duty  or  not  on  duty, 
except  as  permitted  for  medical  puri»ses  by 
law  and  any  rules,  regulations,  standards  or 
orders  Issued  under  this  title. 

The  Secretary  may  also  Issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  orders,  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate  in  the  interest 
of  safety,  requiring  railroads  to  conduct  peri- 
odic recurring  testing  of  railroad  employees 
responsible  for  such  safety  sensitive  func- 
tions, for  use  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion. Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  continue  in  force,  amend,  or  fur- 
ther supplement  any  rules,  regulations. 
standards,  and  orders  governing  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  controlled  substances  in  railroad 
operations  Issued  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
sabsectlon.  the  Secretary  shall  develop  re- 
quirements which  shall— 

"(A)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  individual  privacy  in  the  collec- 
tion of  specimen  samples; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances.  In- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  sclenUflc  and  technical 
guidelines  dated  April  11.  1968,  and  any  sub- 
MQuent  amendments  thereto.  Including 
mandatory  guidelines  which— 

"(i)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
»U  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  In  carrying  out  this  subsection. 
including  standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  tuU  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  i»t>ce- 
dnres  governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 


"(11)  lestabllsh  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
troUedjsubetances  for  which  Individuals  may 
and 
establish  appropriate  standards  and 
es  for  periodic   review   of  labora- 
id  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
of  certiflcatlon  of  laboratories  to 
controlled  substances  testing  In  car- 
it  this  subsection; 

luire  that  all  laboratories  Involved 
,  :ontrolled  substances  testing  of  any 
emplosjee  under  this  subsection  shall  have 
the  capability  and  facility,  at  such  labora- 
tory, of  performing  screening  and  confirma- 
tion te^ts; 

"(D)  brovlde  that  all  tests  which  Indicate 
the  usel  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, k>f  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  bmployee  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  sci- 
entifically recognized  method  of  testing  ca- 
pable at  providing  quantitative  data  regard- 
ing alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(E)  frovide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivMed,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
ence oflthe  tested  Individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevbnt  the  possibllty  of  tampering,  so 
that  injthe  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion te^ts  results  are  positive  the  Individual 
has  an  i)pportunlty  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion a»ayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
indepenilently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  3  days  after  being  advised  of 
the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

"(F)  ^nsure  appropriate  safeguards  for 
testing  to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in 
breath  {and  body  fiuld  samples,  including 
urine  aid  blood,  through  the  development  of 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  ^rvices; 

"(G)  jjrovide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
Information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled iubstance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
preclude^  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly iiipositlon  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  tlMs  subsection;  and 

"(H)  ebsure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  b»  nondiscriminatory  and  Impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  Is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  sltnilar  circumstances. 

"(3)  Ttie  Secretary  shall  issue  rules,  regu- 
lations, iBtandards,  or  orders  setting  forth  re- 
quiremabts  for  rehabilitation  programs 
which  at  a  minimum  provide  for  the  identi- 
fication and  opportunity  for  treatment  of 
railroad  employees  responsible  for  safety- 
sensltlv*  functions  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretajy)  in  need  of  assistance  in  resolving 
problem^  with  the  use.  In  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substanqe.  Each  railroad  is  encouraged  to 
make  si^ch  a  program  available  to  all  of  Its 
employees  in  addition  to  those  employees  re- 
sponsible for  safety  sensitive  functions.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  Which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired t*  participate  in  such  program.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  preclude  a  rail- 
road trotn  establishing  a  program  under  this 
paragraph  in  cooperation  with  any  other 
railroad: 

"(4)  la  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsectltn,  the  Secretary  shall  only  estab- 
lish requirements  that  are  consistent  with 
the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  any  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  foreign  countries. 

"(5)  F)r  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  ten^  'controlled  substance'  means  any 


substance 
trolled  Substances 
Ified  by  the 
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under  section  102(6)  of  the  Con- 
itances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6))  spec- 
Secretary.". 


TE8TIN0TC  ENHANCE  MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY 

Sec.  5.  (a  1(1)  The  Commercial  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2701  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
following  new  section: 

"SBC.   190M.  ALCOHOL  AND  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
DANCES  TESTING. 

"(a)  REOii^TiONS.— The  Secretary  shall.  In 
the  intereajt  of  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety,  is^e  regulations  within  twelve 
months  aftir  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  Such  regulations  shall  establish  a 
program  which  requires  motor  carriers  to 
conduct  pjeemployment.  reasonable  sus- 
picion, random,  and  post-accident  testing  of 
the  operators  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
for  use.  in  Eolation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  aloohol  or  a  controlled  substance. 
The  Secretary  may  also  issue  regulations,  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  in  the 
Interest  of  Safety,  for  the  conduct  of  periodic 
recurring  testing  of  such  operators  for  such 
use  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation. 

"(b)  Testino.— 

"(1)     POS'f-ACClDENT     TESTING.— In     issuing 

such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  post-aocident  testing  of  the  operator  of 
a  commerciia  motor  vehicle  be  conducted  in 
the  case  of  any  accident  Involving  a  commer- 
cial motor  wehlcle  in  which  occure  loss  of 
human  life,|  or,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, other  serious  accident  involving  bod- 
ily injury  oif  significant  property  damage. 

"(2)  TEStAo  AS  PART  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINA- 
TION.—Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  the  Secretary  from  pro- 
viding in  suich  regulations  that  such  testing 
be  conducted  as  part  of  the  medical  examina- 
tion required  by  subpart  E  of  part  391  of  title 
49,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  with  respect 
to  those  operators  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles to  whom  such  part  is  applicable. 

"(C)     PROORAM     for     REHABILITATION.- The 

Secretary  Shall  issue  regulations  setting 
forth  requirements  for  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  the  identification 
and  opportiiiity  for  treatment  of  operators 
of  commerc^l  motor  vehicles  who  are  deter- 
mined to  have  used,  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regjlation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  opera- 
tors shall  b«  required  to  participate  in  such 
program.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
preclude  a  riotor  carrier  from  establishing  a 
program  un(ler  this  subsection  in  coopera- 
tion with  anjr  other  motor  carrier. 

"(d)  PROCfcDURES  FOR  TESTING.— In  estab- 
lishing the  program  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  lof  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  requirements  which  shall— 

"(1)  prom<^,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, individual  privacy  in  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples; 

"(2)  with  Respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances,  in- 
corporate tie  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
gulldellnes  elated  April  11,  1988,  and  any  sub- 
sequent aniendments  thereto,  including 
mandatory  guidelines  which— 

"(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  iof  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testl|ig  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  1*  carrying  out  this  section.  In- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reljability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
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Imen  samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing. 

"(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  Individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

"(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing:  in  car- 
rying out  this  section; 

"(3)  require  that  laboratories  Involved  in 
the  testing  of  any  Individual  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  the  capability  and  facility,  at 
such  laboratory,  of  performing  screening  and 
confirmation  tests; 

"(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  individual  shall  be  conflrmed  by  a 
scientiOcally  recognized  method  of  testing 
capable  of  providing  quantitative  data  re- 
garding alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labeled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  Indlvlduars  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
Independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  3  days  after  being  advised  of 
the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

"(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  fluid  samples,  including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
Information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly Imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

"(8)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Other  Laws  and  Reoula- 

TION8.— 

"(1)  State  and  local  law  and  regula- 
tions.—No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  have  in  effect  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  regulations  issued  under 
this  section,  except  that  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  provisions  of  State  crimi- 
nal law  which  Impose  sanctions  for  reckless 
conduct  leading  to  actual  loss  of  life,  injury, 
or  damage  to  property,  whether  the  provi- 
sions apply  specifically  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  employees,  or  to  the  general  public. 

"(2)  Other  rboulations  issued  by  sbc- 
RETARY.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  to  continue  in  force,  amend,  or 
further  supplement  any  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol  or  controlled  sub- 
stances by  commercial  motor  vehicle  em- 
ployees issued  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  International  obuoations.— In  issu- 
ing regulations  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  only  establish  requirements  that 
are  consistent  with  the  International  obliga- 


tions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  any  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  of  foreign  countries. 

"(0  APPUCATioN  OF  Penalties.— 

"(1)  Effect  on  other  penalties.— Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  super- 
sede any  penalty  applicable  to  the  operator 
of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  under  this 
title  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(2)  Determination  of  Sanctions.- The 
Secretary  shall  determine  appropriate  sanc- 
tions for  commercial  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tors who  are  determined,  as  a  result  of  tests 
conducted  and  confirmed  under  this  section, 
to  have  used,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
but  are  not  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or 
a  controlled  substance,  as  provided  in  this 
title. 

"(g)  Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'controlled  substance' 
means  any  substance  under  section  102(6)  of 
the  Ck)ntroned  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(6))  specified  by  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Conmier- 
clal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-570:  100  Stat.  5223)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  13090.  Alcohol  and  controlled  satetaiices  teet- 
Vog.". 
(bXD  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  design  within  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  imple- 
ment within  fifteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  pilot  test  program 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  on  a  random 
basis  to  determine  whether  an  operator  has 
used,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance.  The 
pilot  test  program  shall  be  administered  as 
part  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance 
Program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  the  partici- 
pation of  States  which  are  interested  In  par- 
ticipating in  such  program  and  shall  select 
four  States  to  participate  in  the  program. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
States  selected  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
are  representative  of  varying  geographical 
and  population  characteristics  of  the  Nation 
and  that  the  selection  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  historical  geographical  incidence 
of  commercial  motor  vehicle  accidents  In- 
volving loss  of  human  life. 

(4)  The  pilot  program  authorised  by  this 
subsection  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  alter- 
native methodologies  for  Implementing  a 
system  of  random  testing  of  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles. 

(5)  Not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  the  pilot  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection.  Such  re[>ort  shall  Include 
any  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  desirability  and  implementation 
of  a  system  for  the  random  testing  of  opera- 
tors of  commercial  motor  vehicles. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary S5.000.000  from  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  section  404  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2304)  for  fiscal  year  1900. 

(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "commercial  motor  vehicle"  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
12019(6)  of  the  Conunercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2716(6)). 


TE8TIM0  TO  ENHANCE  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY 

Sec.  6.(a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term— 

(1)  "controlled  substance"  means  any  sub- 
stance under  section  102(6)  of  the  Osntrolled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6))  whose  use 
the  Secretary  has  determined  has  a  risk  to 
transportation  safety; 

(2)  "person"  includes  any  conMration. 
partnership.  Joint  venture,  association,  or 
other  entity  organized  or  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, district,  or  possession  thereof,  or  of 
any  foreign  country; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  and 

(4)  "mass  transportation"  means  all  forms 
of  mass  transportation  except  thoee  forms 
that  the  Secretary  determines  are  covered 
adequately,  for  puri)oees  of  employee  drug 
and  alcohol  testing,  by  either  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431  et 
seq.)  or  the  (Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  the  interest 
of  mass  transportation  safety,  issue  regula- 
tions within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  regulations 
shall  establish  a  program  which  requires 
mass  transportation  operations  which  are  re- 
cipients of  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  section  3.  9.  or  18  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1602.  1607a.  or  1614)  or  section  103(e)(4)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  to  conduct 
preemployment.  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  of  mass 
transportation  employees  responsible  for 
safety-sensitive  functions  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  for  use.  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  The  Secretary  may  also  issue  reg- 
ulations, as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate in  the  interest  of  safety,  for  the  con- 
duct of  periodic  recurring  testing  of  such  em- 
ployees for  such  use  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation. 

(2)  In  Issuing  such  regulations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  that  post-accident  test- 
ing of  such  a  mass  transportation  employee 
be  conducted  in  the  case  of  any  accident  in- 
volving mass  transportation  In  which  occurs 
loss  of  human  life,  or,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  other  serious  accidents  involving 
bodily  injury  or  significant  i>roperty  damage. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
setting  forth  requirements  for  rehabilitation 
programs  which  provide  for  the  identifica- 
tion and  opportunity  for  treatment  of  mass 
transportation  employees  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  who  are  determined  to  have 
used,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  such  program.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  preclude  a  mass 
transportation  operation  from  establishing  a 
program  under  this  section  in  cooperation 
with  any  other  such  operation. 

(d)  In  establishing  the  program  required 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop requirements  which  shall— 

(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, individual  privacy  in  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples; 

(2)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  testing 
procedures  for  controlled  substances,  incor- 
porate the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  scientific  and  technical  guidelines 
dated  AvriX  11.  1968.  and  any  subsequent 
amendments  thereto.  Including  mandatory 
guidelines  which— 
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(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in- 
cluding standards  which  re<iaire  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  section; 

(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  Involved  in 
the  testing  of  any  individual  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  the  capability  and  facility,  at 
such  laboratory,  of  performing  screening  and 
confirmation  tests; 

(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate  the 
use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance  by 
any  individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  sci- 
entifically recognlied  method  of  testing  ca- 
pable of  providing  quantitative  data  regsird- 
ing  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  conflrma- 
tlon  test  results  are  positive  the  Individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
Independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory If  the  Individual  requests  the  Independ- 
ent test  within  three  days  after  being  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  fluid  samples,  including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolle<l  substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

(8)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

(eKl)  No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  have  in  effect  any  law.  rule,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  is  In- 
consistent with  the  regulations  Issued  under 
this  section,  except  that  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  provisions  of  State  crimi- 
nal law  which  impose  sanctions  for  reckless 
conduct  leading  to  actual  loss  of  life,  injury, 
or  damage  to  property,  whether  the  provi- 
aions  apply  specifically  to  mass  transpor- 
tation employees,  or  to  the  general  public. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  continue  in  force,  amend,  or  fur- 
ther supplement  any  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances 
by  mass  transportation  employees  Issued  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(3)  :n  issuing  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, .he  Secretary  shall  only  esublish  re- 
quireipents  that  are  consistent  with  the 
inten^tional  obligations  of  the  United 
Statei,  and  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consic  eratlon  any  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lation J  of  foreign  countries. 

(f)(1)  As  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
prlatel  the  Secretary  shall  require— 

(A)  disqualification  for  an  established  pe- 
riod o  time  or  dismissal  of  any  employee  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)(1)  who  is  deter- 
mined to  have  used  or  to  have  been  impaired 
by  ala  }hol  while  on  duty;  and 

(B)  llsqualification  for  an  established  pe- 
riod cf  time  or  dismissal  of  any  such  em- 
ploye* determined  to  have  used  a  controlled 
substance,  whether  on  duty  or  not  on  duty, 
except  as  permitted  for  medical  purposes  by 
law  or  any  regulations. 

(2)  Uothlng  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  any  penalty  applicable  to 
a  mat  s  transportation  employee  under  any 
other  >rovi8ion  of  law. 

(g)  i .  person  shall  not  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral fl  nancial  assistance  under  section  3,  9. 
or  18  4f  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1602,  16(na.  or  1614)  or 
sectloa  103(e)(4)  of  Utle  23,  United  States 
Code,  f  such  person — 

(1)  s  required,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribe! I  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section, 
to  establish  a  program  of  alcohol  and  con- 
trolled substances  testing;  and 

(2)  fails  to  establish  such  a  program  in  ac- 
cordai  ce  with  such  regulations. 


S.  677 

Be  iAenacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenukives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE  ' 

SecAon  1.  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railr  Mid  Employee  Testing  Act  of  1991". 


Sec. 


FINDIMOS 


2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  alcohol  abuse  and  Illegal  drug  use  pose 
signin^ant  dangers  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  Katlon; 

(2)  millions  of  the  Nation's  citizens  utilize 
transportation  by  railroad,  and  depend  on 
the  operators  of  trains  to  perform  in  a  safe 
and  retponslble  manner; 

(3)  the  greatest  efforts  must  be  expended  to 
elimin|ite  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  use  of  il- 
legal dknigs,  whether  on  duty  or  off  duty,  by 
those  ikidlviduals  who  are  involved  in  the  op- 
eratioii  of  trains; 

(4)  tlie  use  of  alcohol  and  illegal  drugs  has 
been  demonstrated  to  affect  signiflcantly  the 
performance  of  individuals,  and  has  been 
proven  to  have  been  a  critical  factor  in 
transp(  trtation  accidents; 

(5)  t]  le  testing  of  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Arfned  Forces  has  shown  that  the  most 
effective  deterrent  to  abuse  of  alcohol  and  il- 
legal drugs  is  increased  testing,  including 
randori  testing; 

(6)  Adequate  safeguards  can  be  imple- 
mented to  ensure  that  testing  for  abuse  of 
alcohdor  use  of  Illegal  drugs  Is  performed  in 
a  mamer  which  protects  an  individual's 
right  of  privacy,  ensures  that  no  individual 
is  harassed  by  being  treated  differently  from 
other  Individuals,  and  ensures  that  no  indi- 
vidual'6  reputation  or  career  development  is 
unduly  threatened  or  harmed;  and 

(7)  rebablUtatlon  is  a  critical  component  of 
any  te$tlng  program  for  abuse  of  alcohol  or 
use  ofi  Illegal  drugs,  and  should  be  made 
available  to  Individuals,  as  appropriate. 


UMI 


March  14,  1991 


AliCOHf  L  AND  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
TE8TIN0 

Sec.  3.  £  ection  302  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431)  is  amended 
by  adding  pit  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)(l)  ik  the  Interest  of  safety,  the  Sec- 
retary shajll,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  issue 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders  re- 
lating to  alcohol  and  drug  use  in  railroad  op- 
erations. Such  regulations  shall  establish  a 
program  which— 

"(A)  requires  railroads  to  conduct 
preemploytnent,  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  iKJst-accident  testing  of  all  railroad 
employees  responsible  for  safety-sensitive 
functions  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
for  use,  in  ^violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  aldohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(B)  req^res,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate,  disqualiflcation  for  an  estab- 
lished period  of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  or  to  have 
been  impaired  by  alcohol  while  on  duty;  and 
"(C)  re^iires,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate,  disqualiflcation  for  an  estab- 
lished period  of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  a  controlled 
sulMtance,  whether  on  duty  or  not  on  duty, 
except  as  permitted  for  medical  purposes  by 
law  and  any  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or 
orders  issued  under  this  title. 
The  Secretary  may  also  issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  orders,  as  the  Sec- 
retary coDBiders  appropriate  in  the  interest 
of  safety,  uequirlng  railroads  to  conduct  peri- 
odic recurring  testing  of  railroad  employees 
responsibly  for  such  safety  sensitive  func- 
tions, for  tse  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion. Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  (sontinue  in  force,  amend,  or  fur- 
ther supplement  any  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders  governing  the  use  of 
alcohol  an|  controlled  substances  in  railroad 
operations  <  Issued  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  In  dmrylng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subeectioui  the  Secretary  shall  develop  i«- 
qulrementa  which  shall— 

"(A)  prqmote.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicabla.  individual  privacy  in  the  collec- 
tion of  specimen  samples; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances,  in- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
guidelines  dated  April  11.  1988,  and  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  thereto,  including 
mandatory  guidelines  which — 

"(1)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspect!  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
including  standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures goveming  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samifles  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

"(11)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled subetances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  aind 

"(ill)  est^iblish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  i  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  ^rlterla  for  certlflcation  and  rev- 
ocation of  I  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  coitrolled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  subsection; 

"(C)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved 
in  the  controlled  substances  testing  of  any 
employee  Under  this  subsection  shall  have 
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the  capability  and  facility,  at  such  labora- 
tory, of  performing  screening  and  confirma- 
tion tests; 

"(D)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate 
the  use.  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  employee  shall  be  conflrmed  by  a  sci- 
entifically recognized  method  of  testing  ca- 
pable of  providing  quantitative  data  regard- 
ing alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(E)  provide  that  each  8i>ecimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  3  days  after  being  advised  of 
the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

"(F)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for 
testing  to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in 
breath  and  body  fluid  samples.  Including 
urine  and  blood,  through  the  development  of 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

"(G)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly Imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  subsection;  and 

"(H)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  rules,  regu- 
lations, standards,  or  orders  setting  forth  re- 
quirements for  rehabilitation  programs 
which  at  a  minimum  provide  for  the  identi- 
fication and  opportunity  for  treatment  of 
railroad  employees  responsible  for  safety- 
sensitive  functions  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  in  need  of  assistance  in  resolving 
problems  with  the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  Each  railroad  is  encouraged  to 
make  such  a  program  available  to  all  of  its 
employees  in  addition  to  those  employees  re- 
sponsible for  safety  sensitive  functions.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  such  program.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  preclude  a  rail- 
road from  establishing  a  program  under  this 
paragraph  in  cooperation  with  any  other 
railroad. 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  the  iirovisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  only  estab- 
lish requirements  that  are  consistent  with 
the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  any  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  foreign  countries. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'controlled  substance'  means  any 
substance  under  section  102(6)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6))  spec- 
ified by  the  Secretary.". 

S.  678 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  ass^nbled. 


SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  l.  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Transportation  Employee  Testing  Act  of 
1»1". 

FINDINOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  alcohol  abuse  and  illegal  drug  use  pose 
significant  dangers  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation; 

(2)  millions  of  the  Nation's  citizens  utilize 
transportation  by  aircraft,  trucks,  buses, 
and  mass  transportation  conveyances  and 
depend  on  the  operators  of  aircraft,  trucks, 
buses,  and  mass  transportation  conveyances 
to  perform  in  a  safe  and  responsible  manner; 

(3)  the  greatest  efforts  must  be  expended  to 
eliminate  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  use  of  il- 
legal drugs,  whether  on  duty  or  off  duty,  by 
those  individuals  who  are  involved  in  the  oi>- 
eratlon  of  aircraft,  trucks,  buses,  and  mass 
transiwrtation  conveyances; 

(4)  the  use  of  alcohol  and  illegal  drugs  has 
been  demonstrated  to  affect  significantly  the 
performance  of  individuals,  and  has  been 
proven  to  have  been  a  critical  factor  in 
transportation  accidents; 

(5)  the  testing  of  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  has  shown  that  the  most 
effective  deterrent  to  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
use  of  illegal  drugs  is  increased  testing.  In- 
cluding random  testing; 

(6)  adequate  safeguards  can  be  imple- 
mented to  ensure  that  testing  for  abuse  of 
alcohol  or  use  of  illegal  drugs  is  performed  in 
a  manner  which  protects  an  individual's 
right  of  privacy,  ensures  that  no  individual 
is  harassed  by  being  treated  differently  from 
other  individuals,  and  ensures  that  no  indi- 
vidual's reputation  oi  career  development  is 
unduly  threatened  or  harmed;  and 

(7)  rehabilitation  is  a  critical  component  of 
any  testing  program  for  abuse  of  alcohol  or 
use  of  illegal  drugs,  and  should  be  made 
available  to  Individuals,  as  appropriate. 

TESTDJO  TO  ENHANCE  AVIATION  SAFETY 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

*SEC.    ««.    AIXOBOL    AND    CWmiOLLSD    SUB- 
8TANCB8  TESTING. 

"(a)  TESTINO  PROGRAM.— 

"(1)  PROORAM  FOR  EMPLOYERS  OF  CAR- 
RIERS.—The  Administrator  shall,  in  the  in- 
terest of  aviation  safety,  ix-escribe  regula- 
tions within  12  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  establish  a  program  which  requires  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  to  conduct 
preemplosrment.  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  of  airmen, 
crewmembers.  airport  security  screening 
contract  personnel,  and  other  air  carrier  em- 
ployees responsible  for  safety-sensitive  func- 
tions (as  determined  by  the  Administrator) 
for  use.  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance. 
The  Administrator  may  also  prescribe  regu- 
lations, as  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate in  the  interest  of  safety,  for  the 
conduct  of  periodic  recurring  testing  of  such 
employees  for  such  use  In  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation. 

"(2)  PROGRAM  FOR  FAA  EMPLOYEES.— The 

Administrator  shall  establish  a  program  ap- 
plicable to  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  whose  duties  include  re- 
sponsibility for  safety-sensitive  functions. 
Such  program  shall  i;Ht>vide  for  preemploy- 
ment,  reasonable  suspicion,  random,  and 
post-accident  testing  for  use.  In  violation  of 
law  or  Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a 
controlled    substance.    The    Administrator 


may  also  prescribe  regulations,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  in  the  in- 
terest of  safety,  for  the  conduct  of  periodic 
recurring  testing  of  such  employees  for  such 
use  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation. 

"(3)     SUSPENSION;     REVOCATION;     DI8QUALI- 

FiCA'noN;  DISMISSAL.— In  prescribing  regula- 
tions under  the  programs  required  by  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  require, 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate, 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  any  certifi- 
cate issued  to  such  an  individual,  or  the  dis- 
qualification or  dismissal  of  any  such  indi- 
vidual, in  accordance  with  the  t>rovisions  of 
this  section,  in  any  instance  where  a  test 
conducted  and  confirmed  under  this  section 
indicates  that  such  individual  has  used,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance. 

"(b)  PROHiBmoN  ON  Service.- 

"(1)  Prohibited  act.— It  is  unlawful  for  a 
person  to  use.  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  serve  as  an  airman,  crewmember.  airport 
security  screening  contract  personnel,  air 
carrier  employee  resimnsible  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator), or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  with  responsibility 
for  safety-sensitive  functions. 

"(2)  Effect  of  rehabilitation.- No  Indi- 
vidual who  is  determined  to  have  used,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  serve  as  an 
airman,  crewmember.  airport  security 
screening  contract  personnel,  air  carrier  em- 
ployee responsible  for  safety-sensitive  func- 
tions (as  determined  by  the  Administrator), 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration with  responsibility  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  unless  such  individual  has 
completed  a  program  of  rehabilitation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Performance  of  prior  duties  prohib- 
ited.— Any  such  individual  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  have  used.  In  violation 
of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alcohol  or  a 
controlled  substance  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  who — 

"(A)  engaged  in  such  use  while  on  duty; 

"(B)  prior  to  such  use  had  undertaken  or 
completed  a  rehabilitation  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c); 

"(C)  following  such  determination  refuses 
to  undertake  such  a  rehabilitation  program; 
or 

"(D)  following  such  determination  fails  to 
complete  such  a  rehabilitation  program. 

shall  not  be  permitted  to  perform  the  duties 
relating  to  air  transportation  which  such  in- 
dividual performed  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
determination. 
"(c)  Program  for  Rehabilitation.- 
"(1)  program  for  employees  of  car- 
riers.—The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  setting  forth  requirements  for 
rehabilitation  programs  which  at  a  mini- 
mum provide  for  the  Identification  and  op- 
portunity for  treatment  of  employees  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (aXl)  in  need  of  as- 
sistance in  resolving  problems  with  the  use, 
in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  of 
alcohol  or  controlled  substances.  Each  air 
carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier  is  encouraged 
to  make  such  a  program  available  to  all  of 
its  employees  in  addition  to  those  employees 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1).  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  such  a  program. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  preclude  any 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  ftom  estab- 
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UshlDg  a  program  under  this  subsection  in 
cooperation  with  any  otber  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier. 

"(2)  Program  for  faa  employees.— The 
Administrator  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
rehabilitation  program  which  at  a  minimum 
provides  for  the  Identification  and  oppor- 
tunity for  treatment  of  those  employees  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  whose 
duties  include  responsibility  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  resolving  problems  with  the  use  of  alcohol 
or  controlled  substances. 

"(d)  Procedures  for  testing.— In  estab- 
lishing the  program  required  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  shall  develop 
requirements  which  shall— 

"(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. Individual  privacy  in  the  coalition  of 
specimen  samples; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances,  in- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
guidelines  dated  April  11.  1988.  and  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  thereto.  Including 
mandatory  guidelines  which— 

"(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  tun  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

"(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

"(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  In  car- 
rying out  this  section; 

"(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved 
in  the  controlled  substances  testing  of  any 
Individual  under  this  section  shall  have  the 
capability  and  facility,  at  such  laboratory,  of 
performing  screening  and  confirmation  tests; 
"(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  Indicate 
the  use.  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a 
scientifically  recognised  method  of  testing 
capable  of  providing  quantitative  data  re- 
garding alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  test«d  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  In  a  secure  manner 
to  iBvvent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  In  the  event  the  Individual  s  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
Independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  Independ- 
ent test  within  3  days  after  being  advised  of 
the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

"(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  Quid  samples,  including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
Information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 


preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derl]  imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

(8 )  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
testa   by   nondiscriminatory   and  Impartial 
metl|ods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
similar  circumstances. 
Effect  on  Other  Laws  and  Reoula- 
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State  and  local  law  and  reoula- 

— No  State  or  local  government  shall 

or  have  in  effect  any  law,  rule,  regula- 

ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  is  In- 

with  the  regulations  promulgated 

this  section,  except  that  the  regula- 

promulgated  under  this  section  shall 

1  le  construed  to  preempt  provisions  of 

criminal  law  which  impose  sanctions 

r(  ckless  conduct  leading  to  actual  loss  of 

njury  or  damage  to  property,  whether 

Ifovlsions  apply  specifically  to  employ- 

an  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier,  or 

general  public. 

Other  regulations  issued  by  adminis- 
..— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
to  continue  in  force,  amend, 
further  supplement  any  regulations  issued 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
I  rovern  the  use  of  alcohol  and  controlled 
by  airmen,  crewmembers,  airport 
screening   contract   jwrsonnel,    air 
employees  responsible  for  safety-sen- 
functions  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
or  employees  of  the   Federal 
Administration  with  responsibility 
sensitive  functions. 
International  obuoations.- In  pre- 
regulations  under  this  section,  the 
shall  only  esUblish  require- 
appUcable  to  foreign  air  carriers  that 
consistent  with  the  international  obllga- 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Adminis- 
shall  take  into  consideration  any  ap- 
laws    and    regulations    of   foreign 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
of  Transportation,  jointly,   shall 
the  member  countries  of  the  Inter- 
Civil    Aviation    Organization    to 
and  enforce  existing  standards  to 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Fed- 
legulatlon,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
by  crew  members  in  international 
I  viation. 
Definition.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
the    term    'controlled    substance' 
any  substance  under  section  102(6)  of 
gontrolled    Substances   Act   (21    D.S.C. 

specified  by  the  Administrator.". 
'  liat  portion  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
P  sderal  AvUtion  Act  of  1958  relating  to 
n.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
'  the  following: 
614.  Alcohol  and  controlled  substances 

testing. 
I)  Testing  program. 
>)  Prohibition  on  service. 
!)  Program  for  rehabilitation. 
I)  Procedures. 

i)  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations. 
'  Definition.". 

to  enhance  motor  carrier  safety 
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4.  (a)(1)  The  Commercial  Motor  Vehl- 
Sajfety  Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2701  et 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
new  section: 


LMM.  ALCOHOL  AND  CONTROLLED  8UB- 
8TANCX8  TESTING. 

"(ajlREOULA-noNS— The  Secretary  shall,  in 
the  interest  of  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  issue  regulations  within  twelve 
montl  s  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sectlcii.  Such  regulations  shall  establish  a 
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program  which  requires  motor  carriers  to 
conduct  preemployment,  reasonable  sus- 
picion, nmdom.  and  post-accident  testing  of 
the  open  tors  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
for  use,  l!  I  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  ilcohol  or  a  controlled  substance. 
The  Secretary  may  also  issue  regulations,  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  in  the 
interest  of  safety,  for  the  conduct  of  periodic 
recurring  testing  of  such  operators  for  such 
use  In  vlalation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation. 

"(b)  TiBTINO.- 

"(1)  post-accident  TESTING.— In  issuing 
such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  posti-accldent  testing  of  the  operator  of 
a  commercial  motor  vehicle  be  conducted  in 
the  case  if  any  accident  involving  a  commer- 
cial motjr  vehicle  in  which  occurs  loss  of 
human  life,  or,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, ither  serious  accidents  involving 
bodily  injury  or  significant  property  damage. 

"(2)  TeItiNO  AS  PART  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINA- 
TION.—Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  the  Secretary  from  pro- 
viding in  I  such  regulations  that  such  testing 
be  conducted  as  part  of  the  medical  examina- 
tion required  by  subpart  E  of  part  391  of  title 
49.  Code  qf  Federal  Regulations,  with  respect 
to  those  Operators  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles to  ^hom  such  part  is  applicable. 

"(C)    PROGRAM     FOR    REHABILITATION.- The 

Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  setting 
forth  rec^uirements  for  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams wilch  provide  for  the  identification 
and  opportunity  for  treatment  of  operators 
of  commoxial  motor  vehicles  who  are  deter- 
mined to]  have  used,  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  negulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
The  Secretary  shall  determine 
.  istances  under  which  such  opera- 
tors shallj  be  required  to  participate  in  such 
program.  I  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
preclude  f  motor  carrier  from  establishing  a 
program  under  this  subsection  In  coopera- 
tion with  lany  other  motor  carrier. 

"(d)  PilocEDURE  FOR  TESTING.— In  estab- 
lishing the  program  required  under  sub- 
section (4)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  devalop  requirements  which  shall— 

"(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, individual  privacy  in  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples; 

"(2)  Witt  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances,  in- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
guideline^  dated  April  11,  1988.  and  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  thereto,  including 
mandator)r  guidelines  which — 

"(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances tefeting  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the-  full  i^liabillty  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled si^bstances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samlples  collecte4  fo**  controlled  sub- 
stances testing;  j  ■' 

"(B)  estjablish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  tind 

"(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedure  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories andt  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  In  car- 
rying out  ihis  section; 

"(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved 
in  the  te*ing  of  any  individual  under  this 
section  shfiJl  have  the  capability  and  facil- 
ity, at  suet  laboratory,  of  performing  screen- 
ing and  confirmation  tests; 
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"(4)  iirovlde  that  all  tests  which  Indicate 
the  use.  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regru- 
latlon,  of  alcohol  or  controlled  substance  by 
any  Individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  scl- 
entlflcally  recognized  method  of  testing  ca- 
pable of  providing  quantitative  data  regard- 
ing alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
'^nce  of  the  tested  Individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  conflnnatlon  test  done 
Independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  Individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  3  days  after  being  advised  of 
the  results  of  the  conflrmation  test; 

"(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  fluid  samples.  Including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
Information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

"(8)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

"(e)  EFFECT  ON  Other  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions.- 

"(1)  State  and  lockl  law  and  regula- 
tions.—No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  have  in  effect  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  regulations  issued  under 
this  section,  except  that  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  provisions  of  State  crimi- 
nal law  which  imimse  sanctions  for  reckless 
conduct  leading  to  actual  loss  of  life,  injury, 
or  damage  to  property,  whether  the  provi- 
sions apply  specifically  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  employees,  or  to  the  general  public. 
"(2)  Other  regulations  issuep  by  sec- 
retary.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  to  continue  in  force,  amend,  or 
further  supplement  any  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol  or  controlled  sub- 
stances by  commercial  motor  vehicle  em- 
ployees issued  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  International  obugations.— In  issu- 
ing regulations  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  only  establish  requirements  that 
are  consistent  with  the  International  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  any  applicable 
laws  and  regnilatlons  of  foreign  countries. 
"(f)  APPLICATION  OF  Penalties.— 
"(1)  Effect  on  other  penalties.- Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  super- 
sede any  penalty  applicable  to  the  operator 
of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  under  this 
title  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(2)  Determination  of  sanctions.- The 
Secretary  shall  determine  appropriate  sanc- 
tions for  commercial  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tors who  are  determined,  as  a  result  of  tests 
conducted  and  confirmed  under  this  section, 
to  have  used,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 


but  are  not  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  or 
a  controlled  substance,  as  provided  In  this 
title. 

"(g)  Definition.- For  the  punwses  of  this 
section,  the  term  'controlled  substance' 
means  any  substance  under  section  102(6)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(6))  specified  by  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Conmier- 
clal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-570;  100  Stat.  5223)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  12020.  Alcohol  and  controlled  sub- 
stances testing.". 

(bKD  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  design  within  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  Imple- 
ment within  fifteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  pilot  test  program 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  on  a  random 
basis  to  determine  whether  an  operator  has 
used.  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance.  The 
pilot  test  program  shall  be  administered  as 
part  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance 
Program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  the  partici- 
pation of  States  which  are  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  such  program  and  shall  select 
four  States  to  participate  In  the  program. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
States  selected  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
are  representative  of  varying  geographical 
and  population  characteristics  of  the  Nation 
and  that  the  selection  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  historical  geographical  incidence 
of  commercial  motor  vehicle  accidents  in- 
volving loss  of  human  life. 

(4)  The  pilot  program  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  alter- 
native methodologies  for  implementing  a 
system  of  random  testing  of  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles. 

(5)  Not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  setting  fbrth  the  re- 
sults of  the  pilot  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection.  Such  report  shall  include 
any  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  desirability  and  implementation 
of  a  system  for  the  random  testing  of  opera- 
tors of  commercial  motor  vehicles. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary $5,000,000  from  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  section  404  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1962  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2304)  for  flscal  year  1990. 

(7)  For  purtjoses  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "commercial  motor  vehicle"  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
12019(6)  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2716(6)). 

testing  to  enhance  mass  TRANSPORTA'nON 
SAFETY 

Sec.  5.(a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term— 

(1)  "controlled  substance"  means  any  sub- 
stance under  section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6))  whose  use 
the  Secretary  has  determined  has  a  risk  to 
transportation  safety; 

(2)  "person"  Includes  any  corporation, 
partnership,  joint  venture,  association,  or 
other  entity  organized  or  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, district,  or  possession  thereof,  or  of 
any  foreign  country; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  and 


(4)  "mass  transportation"  means  all  forms 
of  mass  transportation  except  those  forms 
that  the  Secretary  determines  are  covered 
adequately,  for  purposes  of  employee  drug 
and  alcohol  testing,  by  either  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431  et 
seq.)  or  the  Commerlcal  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1966  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.). 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  the  Interest 
of  mass  transportation  safety.  Issue  regula- 
tions within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  regulations 
shall  establish  a  program  which  requires 
mass  transportation  operations  which  are  re- 
cipients of  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  section  3.  9,  or  18  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1602,  1607a,  or  1614)  or  section  103(e)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  conduct 
preemployment,  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  of  mass 
transportation  employees  responsible  for 
safety-sensitive  functions  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  for  use,  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  The  Secretary  may  also  Issue  reg- 
ulations, as  the  Secretary  considers  api>ro- 
priate  in  the  Interest  of  safety,  for  the  con- 
duct of  periodic  recurring  testing  of  such  em- 
ployees for  such  use  In  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation. 

(2)  In  issuing  such  regulations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  that  post-accident  test- 
ing of  such  a  mass  transportation  employee 
be  conducted  in  the  case  of  any  accident  In- 
volving mass  transportation  In  which  occurs 
loss  of  human  life,  or,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  other  serious  accidents  involving 
bodily  injury  or  significant  jjroperty  damage. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
setting  forth  requirements  for  rehabilitation 
programs  which  provide  for  the  identifica- 
tion and  opportunity  for  treatment  of  mass 
transportation  employees  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  who  are  determined  to  have 
used,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  such  program.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  preclude  a  mass 
transportation  operation  from  establishing  a 
program  under  this  section  in  cooperation 
with  any  other  such  operation. 

(d)  In  establishing  the  program  required 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop requirements  which  shall— 

(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. Individual  privacy  In  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples; 

(2)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  testing 
procedures  for  controlled  substances,  incor- 
porate the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  scientific  and  technical  guidelines 
dated  April  11.  1968.  and  any  subsequent 
amendments  thereto,  including  mandatory 
guidelines  which — 

(A)  establish  comjHvhensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
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ocatlon  of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  section; 

(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved  In 
the  testing  of  any  Individual  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  the  capability  and  facility,  at 
such  laboratory,  of  perfomUng  screening  and 
conflnnation  tests; 

(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate  the 
use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  Regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance  by 
any  Individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  sci- 
entifically recognized  method  of  testing  ca- 
pable of  providing  quantitative  data  regard- 
ing alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  three  days  after  being  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  fluid  samples,  including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly imposition  of  apitropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

(8)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

(eKD  No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  have  in  effect  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  is  In- 
consistent with  the  regulations  issued  under 
this  section,  except  that  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  provisions  of  State  crimi- 
nal law  which  Impose  sanctions  for  reckless 
conduct  leading  to  actual  loss  of  life,  injury, 
or  damage  to  property,  whether  the  provi- 
sions apply  specifically  to  mass  transpor- 
tation employees,  or  to  the  general  public. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  continue  in  force,  amend,  or  fur- 
ther supplement  any  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances 
by  mass  transportation  employees  issued  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  In  issuing  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  only  establish  re- 
quirements that  are  consistent  with  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  any  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  foreign  countries. 

(fXD  As  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, the  Secretary  shall  require— 

(A)  disqualification  for  an  established  pe- 
riod of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  employee  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (bXl)  who  Is  deter- 
mined to  have  used  or  to  have  been  impaired 
by  alcohol  while  on  duty;  and 

(B)  disqualification  for  an  established  pe- 
riod of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  such  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  a  controlled 


subst^ce,  whether  on  duty  or  not  on  duty, 
except  as  permitted  for  medical  purposes  by 
law  or  any  regulations. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  any  penalty  applicable  to 
a  mats  transportation  employee  under  any 
otheriprovision  of  law. 

(g)  A  person  shall  not  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral tnancial  assistance  under  section  3,  9, 
or  18  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  IMP  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1602.  1607a,  or  1614)  or 
section  103(eX4)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.jif  such  person — 

(1)  jls  required,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribAl  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section, 
to  es^blish  a  program  of  alcohol  and  con- 
troUeil  substances  testing;  and 

(2)  tails  to  establish  such  a  program  in  ac- 
corda|ice  with  such  regulations.* 

•  Mri  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
todai.  Senator  Holunos  and  I,  along 
with  twenty  three  cosponsors,  are  in- 
trodi  cing  legislation  to  require  drug 
and  iilcohol  testing  for  transportation 
professionals  in  the  aviation,  motor 
carrier,  mass  transit,  and  railroad  in- 
dusti  ies.  This  is  the  third  Congress  in 
whic  I  we  have  introduced  similar  leg- 
islat  on. 

Tw  ce  during  the  100th  Congress,  the 
Sena|«  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  provisions  mandating  drug  and  alco- 
hol testing  of  aviation,  motor  carrier 
and  railroad  employees.  The  House  of 
Representatives  voted  377  to  27  to  ac- 
cept ^hose  provisions  in  a  House/Senate 
conf(  rence.  Unfortunately,  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  blocked  fuirther  ac- 
tion lujring  the  final  hours  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Du  -Ing  the  101st  Congress,  legislation 
proving  for  aviation,  motor  carrier 
and  railroad  testing  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  three  times  and  considered 
in  ftur  separate  House/Senate  con- 
ferences. Again,  the  House  refused  to 
meet  its  safety  obligations,  and  those 
provi  sions  were  not  enacted.  Also,  bills 
callii  ig  for  drug  and  alcohol  testing  of 
mass  transit  workers  were  introduced 
in  b<  th  the  House  and  the  Senate  for 
the  irst  time,  but  failed  to  become 
law. 

On  January  4,  we  marked  the  fourth 
annii  ersary  of  the  event  that  first  fo- 
cu8e<  the  Nation's  attention  on  the 
need  for  drug  and  alcohol  testing  in 
transportation.  On  that  day  in  1987. 
near  Chase,  MD.  a  Conrail  engineer  and 
brak^man  who  were  smoking  mari- 
juani  on-the-job  ignored  a  series  of 
warn  ng  signals  and  directed  their  lo- 
comctlve  into  the  path  of  an  Amtrak 
train.  In  the  resulting  crash,  16  pas- 
sengt  rs  died  and  170  were  injured. 

Soi  ne  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  Ohase  tragedy.  In  1988,  the  Depart- 
ment: of  Transportation  issued  rules  re- 
qulriig  that  transportation  employees 
be  tested  for  drug  use  only.  The  DOT 
fall  short,  however.  They  are  not 
consfetent  among  transportation 
mod^B;  intrastate  and  interstate  opera- 
are  not  uniformly  covered;  and 
do  not  cover  alcohol, 
need  only  turn  on  the  nightly 
to  see  proof  that  we  cannot  win 
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the  batt  e  against  substance  abuse  in 
the  tra  isportation  industry  unless 
worker  festlng  covers  alcohol,  as  well 
as  drug  use. 

On  December  28,  1990,  a  Boston  mass 
transit  ()perator,  with  a  blood  alcohol 
content  above  0.10  percent,  crashed  his 
trolley  car  into  another,  injuring  33 
people.  The  general  manager  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Au- 
thority daid,  "It  is  clear  that  the  oper- 
ator's iaability  to  function  was  the 
critical  element  *  *  *.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter arguinent  for  random  drug  testing 
than  whkt  we've  seen  in  the  last  few 
days."     I 

Last  4^ugust,  three  Northwest  Air- 
lines pilots  were  convicted  of  flying 
while  intoxicated  between  Fargo.  ND. 
and  Minneapolis.  The  blood  alcohol 
content  fBAC]  of  the  captain  of  that 
flight  was  0.13  percent  2  hours  after  the 
flight  edded.  He  testified  that  he  had 
drunk  2urum  and  cokes  the  night  prior 
to  the  6  a.m.  flight.  It  is  only  because 
airport  authorities  called  for  testing 
under  Minnesota  State  law  that  we 
know  the  pilots  were  legally  intoxi- 
cated. The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration must  have  the  authority  to 
keep  dru>ik  pilots  out  of  the  cockpit. 

President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continuej  to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation. It  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.*  j 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  4.  1987,  the  town  of  Chase,  MD 
was  the  scene  of  a  brutal  crime.  A 
southbound  Conrail  locomotive  sped  by 
two  warning  signals  and  through  a  stop 
sign  to  smash  into  a  northbound  Am- 
trak passenger  train.  Sixteen  people 
were  l^^ed  and  more  than  170  were  in- 
jured. Tie  engineer  and  the  brakeman 
were  top  stoned  to  care  about  the 
warning^ — they  haul  been  smoking 
marijuaua  before  the  crash. 

That  accident,  those  deaths,  were  en- 
tirely preventable. 

I  can  never  forget  the  grief  of  Susan 
and  Roger  Horn,  whose  16-year-old 
daughteB  Ceres  died  that  day.  And  I 
will  nevdr  forget  the  promise  I  made  to 
them:  thjat  I  would  fight  to  make  sure 
that  othier  parents  never  bad  to  bear 
the  same  bui*den  of  grief  they  carry 
with  them  every  day.  I  promised  that  I 
would  flrht  for  legislation  that  would 
catch  drug  and  alcohol  abusers  in  the 
transportation  Industry  before  they 
had  a  chince  to  kill. 

I  am  ^roud  to  keep  that  promise 
today,  by  joining  with  Senators  HoL- 
LINGS  and  Danfx)rth  to  cosponsor  the 
Omnibusj  Transportation  Employee 
Testing  Act  of  1991. 

I  wand  it  to  be  clear  that  while  we 
are  flghtfng  a  war  on  drugs,  we  are  not 
fighting  ia  war  on  employees.  This  leg- 
islation brovides  for  employee  privacy, 
and  ensures  fairness  and  accuracy  by 
incorporating  the  same  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  laboratory 
and  testing  standards  which  are  used  in 
testing  Federal  employees. 
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It  is  a  tragedy  that  this  legislation 
has  not  yet  become  law,  even  though 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  it  three 
times. 

But  more  tragic  is  the  fact  that  acci- 
dents and  close  calls  continue.  We  can 
not  rely  on  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation regulations  when  they  prevent 
the  FAA  f^m  testing  pilots  seen 
drinking  before  takeoff;  when  intra- 
state operators,  like  the  Boston  trolley 
car  driver  who  injured  33  people  in  an 
alcohol-induced  crash,  are  not  in- 
cluded; and  when  we  have  no  Idea  if  fu- 
ture administrators  will  even  bother  to 
enforce  them. 

We  need  to  send  the  courts,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  a  message:  we 
will  not  tolerate  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  by  the  people  to  whom  we  en- 
trust our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our 
loved  ones.  We  will  not  forget  the  les- 
sons of  Chase,  MD  and  Ceres  Horn.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  the 
gross  income  payments  made  by  public 
utilties  to  customers  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  energy  conservation  services  and 
measures;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

RBSIDEMTIAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  POUCY  ACT 
OF  1881 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  month,  the  Bush  administration 
announced  its  own  national  energy 
strategy.  I  believe  that  this  plan  is  de- 
ficient and  imbalanced.  The  strategy 
emphasizes  energy  production,  with 
drilling  for  oil  in  the  pristine  Arctic 
Wildlife  Refuge  as  its  centerpiece,  and 
largerly  overlooks  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

It  is  a  fact  that  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion peaked  in  1972.  Not  a  quadrupling 
of  prices  in  1973,  and  not  a  tripling  of 
prices  in  1979,  has  allowed  the  domestic 
oil  industries  to  surpass  this  two-dec- 
ade oil  peak.  It's  a  fact  that  we're  not 
going  to  drill  our  way  out  of  our  pre- 
dicament. 

The  legislation  I'm  introducing  today 
is  indicative  of  my  continued  commit- 
ment to  push  for  effective  energy  con- 
servation measures.  It  is  simply  much 
cheaper  to  save  a  barrel  of  oil  than  it 
is  to  find  a  new  one. 

Just  over  1  year  ago,  the  IRS  pro- 
duced a  ruling  that  was  a  giant  step 
backward  for  energy  conservation  e.- 
forts.  My  legislation  will  reverse  the 
IRS  position  and  get  our  priorities 
straight. 

On  April  15,  many  people  are  going  to 
face  a  choice:  Either  report  energy  effi- 
ciency rebates  they've  received  from 
electric  and  gas  utilities  as  taxable  in- 
come, or  overlook  the  assistance  and 
risk  penalties  and  an  audit. 

For  the  past  decade,  many,  many 
utilties  have  participated  in  inter- 
active programs  with  their  customers. 
Estimates  are  that,  nationally,  nearly 


one-half  of  the   electric  utility   cus- 
tomers have  access  to  rebate  programs. 

Rebates  have  worked.  Household  en- 
ergy consumption  is  down  30  percent  in 
a  decade.  Utilities  that  have  rebate 
programs  have  documented  that  these 
programs  are  effective.  In  New  Jersey, 
one  utility  estimates  that  it  has  avoid- 
ed the  siting  and  construction  of  a 
moderate-sized  powerplant  because  of 
its  aggressive  residential  conservation 
program.  One  analysis  showed  60  per- 
cent of  customers  bought  energy  effi- 
cient refrigerators  when  a  S50  rebate 
was  offered.  Only  15  percent  bought  the 
superior  and  cost-effective  refrigerator 
without  the  rebates. 

So  what  has  changed?  Not  long  ago, 
the  IRS  said  that  consumers  who  re- 
ceive rebates  have  to  report  these  re- 
bates on  their  tax  returns.  Until  then, 
there  was  no  tax.  But,  now,  if  a  utility 
pays  S5  cash  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
energy  efficient  light  bulb,  or  SlOO  to- 
ward a  super  efficient  refrigerator,  or 
S200  towautl  insulation,  you've  got  to 
report  the  rebate  as  income. 

The  IRS  ruling  was  a  little  peculiar 
or  perverse,  in  that  not  all  rebaters  or 
financial  assistance  is  affected.  If  you 
can  wait  until  your  electric  or  gas  bill 
comes,  the  utility  can  give  you  a  credit 
on  your  bill  which  is  not  taxable.  It's 
an  incongruity:  If  you  get  the  cash  up 
front,  you're  taxed.  If  you  can  wait  for 
a  month  or  two,  it's  tax  firee. 

This  is  unfair:  Rebates  or  financial 
assistance  aren't  for  those  who  can 
wait.  We  want  an  effective  program  not 
an  exclusive  one.  The  poor  and  middle- 
income  are  most  pressed  and  least  like- 
ly to  be  swayed  by  promises  of  help 
down  the  road.  Maybe  they'll  take  the 
rebate  and  not  report  it.  More  likely, 
they  will  pass  on  energy  conservation. 
And  we'll  all  pay  later,  with  more  pol- 
lution, or  higher  energy  bills  as  new 
plants  are  built. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  change  this 
policy  to  make  it  fair  and  effective. 
Utilities  and  consumers  can  and  should 
help  each  other.  Utilities  can  help  con- 
sumers make  more  effective  and  sen- 
sible choices  about  energy  efficiency 
Consumers,  by  making  the  right  deci- 
sions, can  help  the  utilties  avoid  build- 
ing costly  power  plants  or  pipelines. 
And  the  IRS — if  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  it— isn't  going  to  get  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.679 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assanbled, 
8KTION  1.  8BORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Residential 
Energy  EfHclency  Policy  Act  of  1991". 

SBCaFDOHNGa 

The  Congress  flnds  that— 


(1)  enormous  economic  and  social  gains  can 
be  made  by  Increased  energy  eOlclency  in 
oar  homes; 

(2)  electric  and  gas  atlUtles  are  natural 
partners  to  homeowners,  tenants,  and  land- 
lords and  have  a  long  relationship  of  provid- 
ing energy  services  to  the  community; 

(3)  utilities  might  be  forced  to  construct 
new  energy  facilities  that  will  be  more  cost- 
ly to  society  than  reducing  the  demand  for 
more  fkcllltles  through  energy  consenration 
measures; 

(4)  by  reducing  the  need  for  new  facilities 
and  the  consumption  of  energy  resources, 
utilities  can  promote  important  social  goals, 
such  as  reducing  pollution,  saving  depletable 
fuels  for  future  generations,  and  reducing  na- 
tional dependence  on  insecure  energy  sup- 
plies; and 

(5)  cost-e£fectlve  utility  assistance  to 
homeowners,  tenants,  and  landlords  for  en- 
ergy conversation  should  not  be  considered 
as  taxable  Income. 

SBC  S.  PUBUC  UTILITT  PAmCWn  TO  CUS- 
TOMERS rOR  INERCT  CONSBKVA- 
nON  PURPOSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  in  of  subchapter  B 
of  Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  amounts  si)eclflcally  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  136  as  section  137  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  135  the  following  new 
section: 

•«BC.  IM.  ENERGY  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
SUBSIDIEa 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Gross  income  shall 
not  Include  the  value  of  any  financial  assist- 
ance or  service  provided  by  a  public  utility 
to  a  residential  customer  for  the  purchase  or 
installation  of  any  energy  conservation 
measure. 

"(b)  Denial  of  Double  Benefit.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle, 
no  deduction  or  credit  shall  be  allowed  for, 
or  by  reason  of,  any  expenditure  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  amount  excluded  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  such  expenditure. 
The  adjusted  basis  of  any  property  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  excluded  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  such  property. 

"(c)  Energy  Conservation  Measure.- For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'energy 
conservation  measure'  means  any  residential 
energy  conservation  measure  described  in 
section  21(K11)  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8211(11)). 

"(d)  PUBUC  Utiltty.- For  purposes  of  this 
section,  ther  term  'public  utility'  means  any 
person,  corporation.  State  agency  or  local 
unit  of  government,  or  Federal  agency  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  electrical  energy  or  gas." 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  uble  of 
sections  for  part  HI  of  subchapter  B  of  Chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the 
item  relating  to  section  137  and  inserting: 

"Sec.  136.  Energy  conservation  measures. 
"Sec.  137.  Cross  reference  to  other  Acts." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
received  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  HOLLINOS,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  ROBB,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
Mr.  BENTSEN): 
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S.  680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  to  assist  in 
the  growth  of  international  travel  and 
tourism  into  the  United  States  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

TOURISM  POUCY  AND  EXPORT  PROMOTION  ACT 
OFISBI 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcommittee, 
to  introduce  the  Tourism  Policy  and 
ExjKirt  Promotion  Act  of  1991.  As  the 
title  suggests,  the  objective  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  lend  focus  to.  and  maxi- 
mize, the  export  potential  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the  same  tourism  export  bill  which, 
last  year,  unanimously  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  was  stsrmied  on  the  House  side. 
I  offer  the  identical  bill  today  not  as 
the  final  tourism  exi>ort  promotion 
bill,  but  rather  as  a  discussion  draft. 
During  last  year's  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure, several  of  my  House  colleagues  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  the  bill  and  I 
fully  intend  to  work  with  my  House 
and  Senate  colleagues,  industry,  and 
other  Interested  parties  to  effectively 
focus  the  Government's  role  in  direct- 
ing a  vigorous  and  coordinated  na- 
tional tourism  policy. 

When  you  ask  peojAe  to  name  our  Na- 
tion's largest  export,  most  think  of  ag- 
riculture or  chemicals.  Because  tour- 
ism is  not  a  commodity  that  you  can 
pat  in  a  box  and  ship  overseas,  few 
think  of  tourism  as  our  Nation's  larg- 
est export— which  it  is.  The  travel  and 
tourism  industry  is  one  of  the  rare  suc- 
cess stories  in  an  otherwise  bleak  trade 
picture.  Last  year,  the  industry  posted 
a  record  M  billion  surplus.  Foreign 
visitors  made  40  million  tripe— up  9 
percent— to  the  United  States  last  year 
and  spent  SS3  billion— up  19  percent. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  unintended 
casualties  of  the  gulf  war,  as  well  as 
the  recession,  has  been  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry.  The  United  States 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
[USTTA]  estimates  the  number  of 
international  visitors  to  the  United 
States  has  declined  27  percent  in  recent 
months. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  2  years,  the 
travel  amd  tourism  industry  has  en- 
joyed phenomenal  growth,  in  part  due 
to  the  decline  of  the  dollar.  Now,  the 
industry  faces  its  most  daunting  chal- 
lenge— can  it  build  upon  its  success  or 
will  we  become  content,  as  we  have 
with  so  many  other  industries,  to  sit 
back  and  watch  other  nations  capture 
market  share. 

The  "discussion  draft"  I  introduce 
today  is  designed  to  build  on  the  past 
gains  in  this  industry  and  alleviate  its 
current  difficulties. 

The  goal  of  the  Tourism  Policy  and 
Export  Promotion  Act  of  1991  is  to  re- 
orient our  current  Federal  tourism  pol- 
icy by  changing  its  focus  &om  market- 


ing |o  export  promotion.  It  provides 
the  trSTTA  with  a  a-year  authoriza- 
tion, giving  this  underfunded  agency 
the  i  ability  that  it  needs  to  pursue  its 
miss  on  of  promoting  the  United  States 
as  tie  ultimate  travel  destination.  It 
requi  res  the  USTTA  to  target  markets 
which  have  growth  potential.  It  also 
understands  that  no  trade  policy  can 
be  successful  without  market  access. 
Therefore,  the  bill  requires  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  publish  a  list  of 
barriers  to  entry  that  currently  close 
marl  ets  to  the  U.S.  travel  and  tourism 
indui  try. 

In  iddition,  this  bill  establishes  the 
Rura  Tourism  Foundation  to  assist 
StaUs  in  the  development  of  their 
rural  areas  as  tourist  attractions.  In 
my  e  cperience  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  W<  St  Virginia,  I  discovered  the  value 
of  to  irism  as  a  vital  component  of  the 
Stat4  's  economic  development  pro- 
grami  It  created  jobs  and  brought  in 
much  needed  revenue. 

Out  efforts  to  promote  tourism  to 
West!  Virginia  continue  to  pay  a  hand- 
somel  dividend  for  my  State.  Tourism  is 
now  ^he  third  largest  employer  in  West 
Virgljila,  providing  i>aychecks  for  over 
40,00d  West  Virginians.  Tourists  spent 
$2.4  Wllion  last  year  in  West  Virginia, 
provlUng  State  government  with  a 
total  of  $106  million  in  annual  tax  reve- 
nues.) 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  am 
introducing  this  measure  as  a  way  to 
get  the  discussion  started  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  tourism  policy, 
whicl  has  not  been  updated  since  1979. 
In  Ai  ril.  I  will  be  holding  a  hearing  on 
this  1  lill  in  the  Foreign  Conunerce  and 
Tourism  Subcommittee.  I  welcome 
sugg(  Btions  and  ideas  to  strengthen 
VST]  A's  role  in  fostering  the  growth 
of  trs  vel  and  tourism,  as  an  export. 

A  vigorous  and  coordinated  Federal 
touri$m  policy,  as  embodied  in  a  tour- 
ism Qxport  promotion  bill,  will  ensure 
that  the  outlook  for  this  industry's  fu- 
ture ^mains  bright. 

Mr.|  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ^hat  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Thi«  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

I  S.  680 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congr^  assembled. 


March  14,  1991 


SHORT  TFTLE 

Sbci  ion  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Tour  am  Policy  and  Export  Promotion  Act 
of  199]  '. 

PINDIN08 
Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  tjke  travel  and  tourism  Industry  Is  the 
second  largest  retail  or  service  Industry  In 
the  United  States; 

(2)  '^vel  and  tourism  receipts  make  up 
over  47  percent  of  the  United  States  gross 
natlooial  inx>dact; 

(3)  tiravel  and  tourism  expenditures  last 
year  «ere  approximately  S3S0  billion; 


(4)  in  198  the  travel  and  tourism  industry 
generated  about  6  million  Jobe  directly  and 
about  2.5  million  Indirectly; 

(5)  International  visitors  spent  approxi- 
mately MS  billion  in  the  United  States  last 
year;         | 

(6)  travel  and  tourism  services  ranlced  as 
the  largest  United  States  export  in  1989; 

(7)  advanced  technologies,  industrial 
targeting.]  the  industrialization  of  the  Third 
World,  and  the  night  of  some  United  States 
manufacttrlng  capacity  to  overseas  loca- 
tions have  affected  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States;  and 

(8)  although  the  trade  deficit  is  shrinking, 
imports  continue  at  record  levels  and,  there- 
fore, export  expansion  must  remain  a  na- 
tional priority. 

I  NATIONAL  OOAL 

Ssc.  3.  It  shall  be  the  national  goal  under 
this  Act  1  to  increase  and  sustain  United 
States  export  earnings  from  United  States 
tourism  atad  transportation  services  traded 
internationally  and  to  maintain  a  travel  and 
tourism  export  surplus  in  order  to  help 
eliminate  the  overall  United  States  trade 
deflcit.      1 

I      STATISTICAL  REPORT 

Sec.  4.(i)  Survey  of  International  Air 
TRAVELERS.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
the  extent  available  resources  permit,  shall 
improve  the  survey  of  International  air  trav- 
elers condDcted  to  provide  the  data  needed  to 
estimate  the  Nation's  balance  of  payments 
In  lntema|;ional  travel  by- 
CD  exjiaildlng  the  survey  to  cover  travel  to 
and  Crom  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  South 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  and  enhancing 
coverage  ^r  Mexico,  Oceania,  the  Far  East, 
and  E^urope;  and 

(2)  Impinving  the  methodology  for  con- 
ducting o«-board  surveys  by  (A)  enhancing 
communications,  training,  and  liaison  ac- 
tivities In  cooperation  with  participating  air 
carriers,  (B)  providing  for  the  continuation 
of  needed  data  bases,  and  (C)  utilizing  im- 
proved sampling  procedures. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  seek  to  In- 
crease thi  reporting  frequency  of  the  data 
provided  \k  Statistics  Canada  and  the  Bank 
of  Mexico  Ton  international  travel  trade  be- 
tween thei  United  States  and  both  Canada 
and  Mexlct).  The  Secretary  shall  Improve  the 
quarterly  statistical  report  on  United  States 
International  travel  receipts  and  payments 
published  In  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analy- 
sis document  known  as  "The  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Services"  and  heighten  its  visibility. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall,  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  report  of  to 
the  Congress  on— 

(1)  the  ttatus  of  the  efforts  required  by 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  pub- 
lishing International  travel  receipts  and  pay- 
ments on  4  monthly  basis. 


3URISM  TRADE  BARRIERS 

Sbc.  5.(tJ)  Analysis  and  Estimates.- For 
calendar  near  1990  and  each  succeeding  cal- 
endar yMB-,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shaU-       ' 

(1)  Identify  and  analyse  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  4f  each  foreign  country  that  con- 
stitute sigkiflcant  barriers  to.  or  distortions 
of.  United  States  travel  and  tourism  exports; 

(2)  make  an  estimate  of  the  trade-distort- 
ing Impact  on  United  SUtes  commerce  of 
any  act,  policy,  or  practice  identified  under 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  make  an  estimate,  if  feasible,  of  the 
value  of  additional  United  States  travel  and 
tourism  eiports  that  would  have  been  ex- 
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ported  to  each  forel^  country  during  such 
calendar  year  If  each  of  such  acts,  policies, 
and  practices  of  such  country  did  not  exist, 
(b)  REPORT.— On  or  before  March  31  of  1991 
and  each  succeeding  calendar  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  CoRunerce  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
analysis  and  estimates  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  report  shall  include  any  recommenda- 
tion for  action  to  eliminate  any  act,  policy, 
or  practice  identified  under  subsection  (a). 

ACTION  TO  FACUJTATE  ENTRY  OF  FOREIGN 
TOURISTS 

SBC.  6.(a)  PINDINO.— The  Congress  finds 
that  foreign  tourists  entering  the  United 
States  border. 

(b)  ACTION  BY  SECRETARY.— The  Secretary 
shall,  in  coordination  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  take  appropriate  action  to  en- 
sure that  foreign  tourists  are  not  unneces- 
sarily delayed  when  entering  the  United 
States. 

TOURISM  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 

SBC.  7.(a)  Annual  Plan.— (1)  Section 
a02(a)(15)  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2123(a)(15))  is  amended  by 
striking  "marketing"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tourism  trade  development". 

(2)  Section  202  of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2123)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1991,  each 
annual  tourism  trade  development  plan  de- 
veloped and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)(15)  of  this 
section  shall  focus  on  those  countries  with 
respect  to  which  tourism  trade  development 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  increasing 
travel  and  tourism  export  revenues.". 

(b)  ADVISORY  BOARD.— (1)  Section  303(a)(3) 
of  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2124b(aK3))  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (a),  by  strlldng  "and"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  strlldng  "one" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two"  and  by 
strildng  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  at  least  one  shall  be  a  representative 
of  a  city  who  Is  knowledgeable  of  tourism 
I)romotlon.". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303(b)  of  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2124b(b))  is  amended  by  striking  "two  con- 
secutive terms  of  three  years  each"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "six  consecutive  years 
or  nine  years  overall". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  303(f)  of 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2124b(f)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immedlatley  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  the  following;  ",  and  when 
the  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Congress,  shall 
send  to  the  Congress  by  separate  commu- 
nication the  comments  of  the  Board  on  the 
pUn". 

(C)  OONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS.— <1)  SeCtiOU 

a04  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2123b)  is  amended  by  strildng  "mar- 
keting" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "tourism  trade  development". 
(2)  Section  301(a)  of  the  International  Trav- 
el Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2124(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Marketing"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Trade  Development";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "marketing"  and  inserting 
in  Hen  thereof  "tourism  trade  development". 


(3)  Section  303(f)  of  the  International  Trav- 
el Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2124b(n)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Marketing"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Trade  Development";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "marketing"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "tourism  trade  development". 

COORDINATION 

SBC.  8.  Section  301  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2124)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
services  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  continue  to  be  available 
to  assist  the  United  States  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  at  locations  identified 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Conmierce  for 
Travel  and  Tourism,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  General  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commerical  Service,  as  nec- 
essary to  assist  the  Administration's  foreign 
ofDces  in  stimulating  and  encouraging  travel 
to  the  United  States  by  foreign  residents  and 
in  carrying  out  other  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  specified  in  section  202.". 

RURAL  TOURISM  DEVELOPMENT  FOIWDATION 

SBC.  9.  (a)  Findings;  Establishment  of 
Foundation.— <1)  The  (Congress  finds  that  In- 
creased efforts  directed  at  the  promotion  of 
rural  tourism  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  rural  America  and  fur- 
ther the  conservation  and  promotion  of  nat- 
ural, scenic,  historic,  scientific,  educational, 
inspirational,  or  recreational  resources  for 
future  generations  of  Americans  and  foreign 
visitors. 

(2)  In  order  to  assist  the  United  States 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  in  the 
development  and  promotion  of  rural  tourism, 
there  is  established  a  charitable  and  non- 
profit corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Rural 
Tourism  Development  Foundation  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Founda- 
tion"). 

(b)  Functions.— The  functions  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  the  planning,  development, 
and  implementation  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams wtkich  have  the  potential  to  increase 
travel  and  tourism  export  revenues  by  at- 
tracting foreign  visitors  to  rural  America. 
Initially,  such  projects  and  programs  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  participation  in  the  development  and 
distribution  of  educational  and  i»romotional 
materials  pertaining  to  both  private  and 
public  attractions  located  in  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States,  including  Federal  parks 
and  recreational  lands,  which  can  be  used  by 
foreign  visitors; 

(2)  develoixnent  of  educational  resources  to 
assist  in  private  and  public  rural  tourism  de- 
velopment; and 

(3)  participation  in  Federal  agency  out- 
reach efforts  to  make  such  resources  avail- 
able to  private  enterprises.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  persons  and  entities 
interested  in  rural  tourism  developments. 

(c)  Board  of  Directors.— <1KA)  The  Foun- 
dation shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  that— 

(i)  during  its  first  two  years  shall  consist 
of  nine  voting  members;  and 

(11)  thereafter  shall  consist  of  those  nine 
members  plus  up  to  six  additional  voting 
members  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  bylaws  of  the  Foundation. 

(BKi)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Travel  and  Tourism  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  appoint  the  Initial  nine  voting  members 
of  the  Board  and  thereafter  shall  appoint  the 
successors  of  each  of  three  such  members,  as 
provided  by  such  bylaws. 


(ii)  The  voting  members  of  the  Board, 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause  (i). 
shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  by  such  bylaws. 

(C)  The  voting  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  individuals  who  are  not  Federal  officers  or 
employees  and  who  have  demonstrated  an  in- 
terest in  rural  tourism  development.  Of  such 
voting  members,  at  least  a  majority  shall 
have  experience  and  exiwrtise  in  tourism 
trade  promotion,  at  least  one  shall  have  ex- 
perience and  expertise  In  resource  conserva- 
tion, at  least  one  shall  have  exiwrience  and 
expertise  in  financial  administration  In  a  fi- 
duciary capacity,  at  least  one  shall  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  Indian  tribe  who  has  expe- 
rience and  expertise  In  rural  tourism  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  at  least  one  shall  rep- 
resent a  regional  or  national  organisation  or 
association  with  a  major  interest  In  rural 
tourism  development  or  promotion,  and  at 
least  one  shall  be  a  representative  of  a  State 
who  is  responsible  for  tourism  promotion. 

(D)  Voting  members  of  the  Board  shall 
each  serve  a  term  of  six  years,  except  that — 

(i)  initial  terms  shall  be  staggered  to  as- 
sure continuity  of  administration; 

(11)  if  a  person  is  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  or  her  predecessor,  that  per- 
son shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
predecessor's  term;  and 

(ill)  any  such  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  made  within  60  days  after  the  va- 
cancy occurs. 

(2)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Travel  and  Tourism  and  representatives  of 
Federal  agencies  with  responsibility  for  Fed- 
eral recreational  sites  in  rural  areas  (includ- 
ing the  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Forest  Service,  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  such  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  the  Board  determines  appro- 
priate) shall  be  nonvoting  ex-oftlclo  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

(3)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chalrmao  of  the 
Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  terms  of  two  years. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  and  there  shall  be  at  least  two 
meetings  each  year.  A  majority  of  the  voting 
members  of  the  Board  serving  at  any  one 
time  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  the  Foundation  shall 
have  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  Judi- 
cially noticed.  Voting  membership  on  the 
Board  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  office 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— No  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  for  their  services  as  members,  but 
they  may  be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  nec- 
essary traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  such  members  out  of  Foundation 
funds  available  to  the  Board  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

(e)  Acceptance  of  Gifts,  Dkvisis,  and  Bk- 
QUESTB.— (1)  The  Foundation  is  authoriaed  to 
accept,  receive,  solicit,  hold,  administer,  and 
use  any  gifts,  devises,  or  bequests,  either  ab- 
solutely or  in  trust,  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  any  income  therefrom  or  other  inter- 
est therein  for  the  benefit  of  or  in  connection 
with  rural  tourism,  except  that  the  Founda- 
tion may  not  accept  any  such  gift,  devise,  or 
bequest  wtilch  entails  any  expenditure  other 
than  from  the  resources  of  the  Foundation. 
A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  n>ay  be  accepted  by 
the  Foundation  even  though  it  Is  encum- 
bered, restricted,  or  subject  to  beneficial  in- 
terests of  private  persons  if  any  cuirent  or 
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Aitar«  Interest  therein  Is  for  the  benefit  of 
rural  tourism. 

(2)  A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  accepted  by 
the  Foundation  for  the  benefit  of  or  In  con- 
nection with  rural  tourism  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, pursuant  to  the  Act  of  February 
14.  1981  (25  U.S.C.  451),  shall  be  maintained  In 
a  separate  accounting  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dian tribes  in  the  development  of  tourism  on 
Indian  reservations. 

(f)  INVK8TMKNT8.— Except  as  Otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  instrument  of  transfer,  the 
Foundation  may  sell,  lease,  invest,  reinvest, 
retain,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  or  deal  with 
any  ixt>perty  or  income  thereof  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  determine.  The 
Foundation  shall  not  engage  in  any  business, 
nor  shall  the  Foundation  make  any  invest- 
ment that  may  not  lawfully  be  made  by  a 
trust  company  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  that  the  Foundation  may  make  any 
Investment  authorized  by  the  instrument  of 
transfer  and  may  retain  any  property  accept- 
ed by  the  Foundation. 

(g)  U8B  OF  Federai.  Services  and  facili- 
ties.—The  Foundation  may  use  the  services 
and  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
such  services  and  facilities  may  be  made 
available  on  request  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable without  reimbursement  therefor. 

"(h)  Perpetual  Succession;  Liability  of 
Board  Members.— The  Foundation  shall 
have  perpetual  succession,  with  all  the  usual 
powers  and  obligations  of  a  cor]x>ratlon  act- 
ing as  a  trustee,  including  the  power  to  sue 
and  to  be  sued  in  its  own  name,  but  the 
members  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  personally 
liable,  except  for  malfeasance. 

"(1)  (Contractual  Power.— The  Foundation 
shall  have  the  power  to  enter  into  contracte. 
to  execute  instrumente,  and  generally  to  do 
any  and  all  lawful  acts  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  Its  purposes. 

"(J)  Administration.- In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Board  may 
adopt  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  Ito  functions 
and  may  hire  ofllcers  and  employees  and 
contract  for  any  other  necessary  services. 
Such  otDcers  and  employees  shall  be  at>- 
polnted  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  (Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapters  51  and  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  ac- 
cept the  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices of  the  Foundation,  the  Board,  and  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Foundation  In 
the  performance  of  the  functions  authorized 
under  this  section,  without  regard  to  section 
1343  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  the 
civil  service  classification  laws,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations. 

"(3)  Neither  an  officer  or  employee  hired 
under  paragraph  (1)  nor  an  individual  who 
provides  services  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
considered  a  Federal  employee  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  purposes  of  chapter  81  of 
titie  5,  United  Stotes  Code,  relating  to  com- 
pensation for  work  Injuries,  and  chapter  171 
of  tiUe  28,  United  Stetes  Code,  relating  to 
tort  claims. 

"(k)  Exemption  From  Taxes.  Contribu- 
TTONS.- The  Foundation  and  any  Income  or 
property  received  or  owned  by  it,  and  all 
transactions  relating  to  such  Income  or 
property,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal, 
Slate,  and  local  taxation  with  respect  there- 
to. The  Foundation  may,  however,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board,  contribute  toward  the 
costs  of  local  government  in  amounte  not  In 


of  those  which  it  would  be  obligated 
such  government  if  it  were  not  ex- 
:om  taxation  by  virtue  of  this  sub- 
or  by  virtue  of  its  being  a  charitable 
>npront  cortwration  and  may  agree  so 
to  contribute  with  respect  to  property  trans- 
ferred! to  it  and  the  income  derived  there- 
from If  such  agreement  is  a  condition  of  the 
transftr.  Contributions,  gifte,  and  other 
transArs  made  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  regarded  as  contributions, 
gifts,  pr  transfers  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 

"(DjLiABiLrrY  OF  United  States.— The 
Unltea  States  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
debts,  defaulte.  acM.  or  omissions  of  the 
Foundation. 

"(m]  Annual  Report.— The  Foundation 
shall,  IS  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of 
each  £  seal  year,  transmit  to  Congress  an  an- 
nual r  tpoTt  of  ite  proceedings  and  activities, 
includ  ng  a  fUll  and  complete  statement  of 
ito  reo  lipto,  expenditures,  and  investmente. 

"(n)  DEFiNrnoNS.- As  used  In  this  section, 
the  tei  m — 

"(1)  'Indian  reservation"  has  the  meaning 
given  he  term  "reservation"  in  section  3(d) 
of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C. 
1452(d)  ; 

"(2)  'Indian  tribe"  has  the  meaning  given 
that  ti  rm  in  section  4(e)  of  the  Indian  Self- 
Detenfiinatlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
(25  U.aC.  450(e)): 

"(3)  "local  government"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  In  section  3371(2)  of  titie  5. 
United!  States  Code;  and 

"(4)  I  "rural  tourism"  means  travel  and 
tourisrti  activities  occurring  outeide  of  Unit- 
ed States  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas.J  including  activities  on  Federal  rec- 
reational sites,  on  Indian  reservations,  and 
In  the  jterritories,  possessions,  and  common- 
wealtb»  of  the  United  States. 

"(o)  Assistance  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
MERCE.j-Section  202(a)  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2123(a))  Is 
amended— 

"(1)  |y  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph a4); 

"(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
jph  (15)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and'r,  and 

"(3)  My  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
_   [p" 

"(16)!may  assist  the  Rural  Tourism  Devel- 
opment Foundation,  established  under  the 
Tourls*!  Policy  and  Export  Promotion  Act  of 
1991,  id  the  development  and  promotion  of 
rural  tourism.". 

I  TOURISM  development  STUDY 

Sec.  lo.  (a)  Requirement  to  Assemble  In- 
FORMA*ON.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  ateemble  available  information  on  eco- 
nonrUc  Activity  associated  with  scenic  and 
recreational  travel,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited toi  case  studies  of  existing  scenic  by- 
ways. "Bhe  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other 
departijiente  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  ^hlch  may  have  relevant  data. 

"(b)  $tudy.— The  Secretary  of  Conmierce 
shall  conduct  a  study  regarding— 

(1)  eqonomic  effecte  associated  with  the 
public  Wentificatlon  and  promotion  of  scenic 
byways;  as  tourist  attractions; 

(2)  tethniques  for  incorporating  scenic  by- 
ways Into  tourism  development  programs; 

(3)  eoonomlc  effecte  associated  with  the 
public  identiflcaUon  and  promotion  of  In- 
dian reservations  as  tourist  attractions;  and 

(4)  techniques  for  incorporating  Indian  res- 
ervatloBS  into  tourism  development  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  Ri  PORT.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  dat  i  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  (Commerce  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  information  assem- 
bled undei*  subsection  (a)  and  the  resulto  of 
the  study  Conducted  under  subsection  (b).  In- 
cluding anbr  recommendations  based  on  that 
study.        I 

POUCY  CLARIFICATIONS 

Sec.  u.  la)  National  Tourism  Poucy.— (i) 
Section  10i(b)(l)  of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  196lJ(22  U.S.C.  2121(b)(1))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  optliiize  the  contributions  of  the  tour- 
ism and  recreation  industries  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  inter- 
national competitiveness,  economic  prosper- 
ity, full  employment,  and  balance  of  pay- 
mente;" 

(2)  Sectlan  101(b)  of  the  International  Trav- 
el Act  of  IWl  (22  U.S.C.  2121(b))  Is  amended— 
'  (A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  through 
(12)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (15),  respec- 
tively; and] 

(B)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (1)  tie  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  increase  United  States  export  earnings 
from  United  Stetes  tourism  and  transpor- 
tetlon  services  traded  internationally; 

"(3)  ensure  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  toiirism; 

"(4)  coordinate  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tourism  Industry  in  rural  com- 
munities ^hlch  (A)  have  been  severely  af- 
fected by  ihe  decline  of  agriculture,  family 
farming,  ot  the  extraction  or  manufacturing 
industries,  or  by  the  closing  of  military 
bases;  and  (B)  have  the  potential  necessary 
to  support  and  susteln  an  economy  based  on 
tourism;". 

(b)  Dums  OF  Secretary  of  Commerce.— 
(1)  Section  201  of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961   22  U.S.C.  2122)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7),  re- 
spectively: 

(B)  In  paiagraph  (3),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  "tourist  facilities,"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  InJBerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "recetitive.  linguistic,  informational, 
currency  etchange,  meal,  and  package  tour 
services  required  by  the  international  mar- 
ket;"; and  I 

(C)  by  ii^serting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (1)  thte  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  provlpe  export  promotion  services  that 
will  increase  the  number  of  Stetes,  local 
governments  (as  defined  in  section  3371(2)  of 
titie  5,  Unlited  Stetes  Code),  and  companies 
In  the  United  Stetes  that  sell  their  tourism 
services  in  the  international  market,  expand 
the  numbeij  of  foreign  markete  in  which  ex- 
porting Staces,  cities,  and  companies  are  ac- 
tive, and  laform  Stetes,  cities,  and  compa- 
nies In  the  jUnlted  Stetes  regarding  the  spe- 
cialized services  the  international  market 
requires;".  I 

(2)  Sectidn  202(a)(9)  of  the  International 
Travel  Act]  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2123(aK9))  is 
amended  bj  striking  "United  Stetes  travel 
and  tourisi^  intereste"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  United  Stetes  national  tourism 
Interest". 

(c)  Authorization  Regaroino  Certain  Ex- 
PENDrruREsl— Section  202  of  the  Inter- 
national TrAvel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2123).  as 
amended  bji  section  7(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  fur- 
ther amendM  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  Subsection: 

"(f)  Fundi  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  may  be,expended  by  the  Secretary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections  501 
and  3702  of  title  44,  United  Stetes  Code. 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  printing  of  travel 
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(d)  Repeal.— The  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2121  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
repealing  section  208. 

(e)  Tourism  policy  Council.— (1)  Section 
302(bKl)  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2124a(b)(l))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  and 
(I)  as  subparagraphs  (L)  and  (M);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (G)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: 

"(H)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

"(I)  the  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority; 

"(J)  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

"(K)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;". 

(2)  Section  302(d)  of  the  International  Trav- 
el Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2124a(d))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)(A)  Each  year,  upon  designation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B).  up  to  three  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  represented  on  the 
Council  shall  each  detail  to  the  Council  for 
that  year  one  staff  person  and  associated  re- 
sources. 

"(B)  In  making  the  designation  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  designate  a  different  group  of 
agencies  and  departments  each  year  and 
shall  not  redesignate  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment until  all  the  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments represented  on  the  Council  have  been 
designated  the  same  number  of  years.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  General. — Section  304  of  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2126)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated an  amount,  not  to  exceed  S18.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
not  to  exceed  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1992,  and  not  to  exceed 
$24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1993. '. 

(b)  Funds  for  Foundation.— Of  the  funds 
authorized  under  section  304  of  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2126),  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991,  1992, 
and  1993  not  to  exceed  $500,000  to— 

(1)  match  partially  or  wholly  the  amount 
or  value  of  contributions  (whether  in  cur- 
rency, services,  or  projwrty)  made  to  the 
Rural  Tourism  Development  Foundation  by 
private  persons  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  agencies;  and 

(2)  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Rural  Tourism  Development  Foundation.* 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Tourism  Pol- 
icy and  Eximrt  Promotion  Act  of  1991, 
a  bill  to  help  the  United  States  capture 
its  share  of  the  lucrative  international 
tourism  market. 

At  this  time,  we  are  lagging  behind. 
While  Western  Europe  attracts  between 
half  and  two-thirds  of  all  world  tour- 
ism earnings  annually,  in  1990  the 
United  States  attracted  only  9.4  per- 
cent, or  $52.8  billion.  Ironically,  this 
total  broke  all  previous  U.S.  records 
and  generated  our  coim try's  largest  ex- 
port revenue  earnings  last  year.  Agri- 
culture earnings  were  in  second  place 
at  S40  billion,  followed  by  chemicals  at 


$36  billion.  In  fact,  foreign  visitors 
spent  $4.7  billion  more  in  our  country 
than  Americans  spent  abroad. 

This  year,  however,  the  U.S.  travel 
and  tourism  industry  got  off  to  a  rough 
start.  When  the  air  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  began  on  January  16,  large  num- 
bers of  businessmen  and  tourists 
stopped  traveling.  Airports  were  de- 
serted. Travel  destinations  were  aban- 
doned. The  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration  [USTTA]  estimates 
that  international  travel  dropped  27 
percent  during  the  first  month  of  1991. 
The  prospects  for  another  record- 
breaking  year  for  international  tour- 
ism were  looking  bleak,  but  with  an  al- 
lied victory,  we  can  celebrate — and 
contribute  to  the  renewal  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  health  and  well- 
being— by  getting  back  to  business  as 
usual,  including  travel  for  work  and 
pleasure. 

Another  way  we  can  help  is  to  sup- 
I>ort  the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today.  This  bill  directs  USTTA  to  sus- 
tain and  maintain  a  travel  and  tourism 
export  surplus.  It  requires  USTTA  to 
focus  trade  development  activities  on 
countries  with  the  greatest  potential 
for  increasing  our  travel  and  tourism 
export  earnings.  It  creates  a  Rural 
Tourism  Foundation  to  ensure  that 
foreign  visitors  see  all  of  the  U.S.A., 
spreading  tourism  export  earnings  to 
every  region  of  the  country. 

A  healthy  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  in- 
dustry is  good  for  State  and  local 
economies.  During  1990.  domestic  and 
international  tourists  spent  S6  billion 
in  Missouri  alone.  Ekiually  important, 
however,  may  be  the  fact  that  a 
healthy  travel  and  tourism  industry 
will  build  understanding  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  today,  we 
know  that  37  States  in  this  coimtry 
quote  tourism  as  being  their  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  leading  business.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  once  again  tourism  is  the 
United  States  largest  export  with  a  $6 
billion  lead  over  agriculture.  In  1990, 
domestic  and  foreign  visitors  spent  a 
total  of  $377  billion  in  this  country, 
creating  a  total  of  6  million  jobs. 

This  gives  us  living  proof  that  tour- 
ism is  alive  and  well  in  America  today. 
Now  our  job  and  commitment  is  to 
make  sure  that  tourism  is  given  every 
chance  to  maintain  and  even  increase 
its  performance  again  next  year. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  seen  contin- 
ued efforts  to  maintain  the  export  sur- 
plus this  coimtry  enjoys  in  the  tourism 
industry.  Through  the  continued  re- 
search and  promotion  of  USTTA,  TIA. 
and  the  many  other  tourism  industry 
associations,  the  tourism  business  pro- 
gresses forward  to  maintain  a  solid  fu- 
ture in  this  country's  economy.  These 
efforts  will  maintain  our  tourism  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Today  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  rural  States  like  my  home  of  Mon- 
tana and  others  look  seriously  at  diver- 


sifying their  economic  development  re- 
sources. In  my  home  State  we  have 
miles  and  miles  of  open  roads  and  beau- 
ty and  splendor  that  not  many  States 
have  left  to  offer. 

It  is  important  that  we  don't  stop 
with  this  one  piece  of  legislation  to 
support  tourism.  In  future  months  I 
will  be  working  with  my  colleagues  to 
bring  about  changes  that  will  help  sup- 
port the  changes  that  are  needed  to  en- 
courage growth  and  prosperity  in  tour- 
ism. We  need  to  build  incentive  for 
business  men  and  women  to  open  busi- 
nesses and  take  on  leadership  roles 
that  that  will  help  build  this  industry's 
future. 

We  need  to  encourage  innovative  and 
creative  thinking  and  action.  But  In 
order  for  this  creativity  to  succeed  we 
need  to  offer  support  and  leadership  in 
the  right  places.  We  need  to  be  creative 
in  our  thinking  here  in  the  Congress.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  here  today  to  act 
with  me  in  the  future.  I  know  we  can 
make  a  difference.* 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Rockefeller 
and  my  other  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  again  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Tourism  Policy  and  Export 
Promotion  Act. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  undertook  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  National 
Tourism  Policy  Act  of  1981.  The  result 
was  this  legislation,  which  would  up- 
date and  upgrade  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote tourism,  as  well  as  ensure  that 
greater  resources  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  are  made  available 
to  assist  in  these  efforts.  Furthermore, 
it  would  create  a  Rural  Tourism  Foun- 
dation to  promote  rural  America  as  a 
travel  destination  and  to  assist  in 
building  private/public  partnerships  to 
develop  and  promote  rural  America,  in- 
cluding Federal  parks  and  recreational 
lands.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  bill  includes  language  to  require 
the  Commerce  Department  to  appoint 
a  native  American  to  the  Board  of  the 
Rural  Tourism  Foundation,  and  that  it 
calls  for  a  study  of  how  to  promote 
tourism  at  reservations.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  act  on  the  bill  before  Congress 
adjourned  last  fall. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  important. 
It  would  give  full  recognition  to  tour- 
ism as  an  export.  Tourism  is  not  just 
marketing;  it  is  trade  development. 
Quite  simply,  tourists  are  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  our  export  trade.  Over  the 
past  30  years,  tourism  has  grown  to 
surpass  all  other  U.S.  exports.  Further- 
more, in  1990.  tourism  was  one  of  only 
a  tiny  handful  of  industries  to  post  a 
trade  surplus,  estimated  at  $4.9  billion. 
I  admit.  Mr.  President,  my  home 
State  of  Arizona  has  an  advantage  over 
many  other  States.  Arizona  is  the 
proud  home  of  one  of  the  seven  natural 
wonders  of  the  world,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. This  stunning  site  is  one  of  the 
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most  visited  spots  in  the  entire  United 
States.  In  addition,  visitors  to  Arizona 
can  travel  back  in  time  to  explore  an- 
cient Indian  dwellings  and  retrace  the 
footsteps  of  cowboys  and  mountain 
men.  As  a  result  of  these  fabulous  at- 
tractions, tourism  is  our  largest  em- 
ployer and  the  second  largest  industry 
in  the  State. 

Recent  events,  however,  should  teach 
us  not  to  take  this  industry  for  grant- 
ed. During  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict, 
tourism  both  within  the  United  States 
and  flrom  abroad  fell  off  abruptly,  dra- 
matically highlighting  tourism  as  an 
econmic  force.  The  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration's  efforts  and 
those  of  other  government  agencies  to 
combat  this  development  are  to  be 
commended. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  that 
our  Nation  is  the  world's  No.  1  travel 
destination,  but  in  order  to  maintain 
that  position  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive marketplace  we  must  take 
strong  steps  now.  This  legislation  rep- 
resents a  more  vigorous  and  coordi- 
nated policy,  and  I  urge  its  swift  enact- 
ment.* 
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By   Mr.    NICKJLES    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  681.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance for  death  by  hostile  fire,  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  pay  a  death  gratuity  to  certain  sur- 
vivors  of  members   of  the   uniformed 
services  who  die  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
combat  zone,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ADOmONAL  mSURANCK  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  WHO  DIE  IN  COMBAT 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
to  provide  additional  life  insurance 
benefits  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  die  as  a  result  of  hostile 
fire. 

The  recent  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  an  enormous  victory  for  the  U.S. 
and  coalition  military  forces.  The  su- 
perior leadership,  superior  equipment 
and  superior  military  personnel  pos- 
sessed by  coalition  forces  was  an  im- 
portant factor  In  ensuring  not  only  a 
quick  victory  but  also  one  in  which 
casualties  were  kept  to  a  minimum. 
But  as  General  Schwarzkopf  said,  the 
minimal  number  of  casualties  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  miracle  to  the  families  of 
those  young  men  and  women  who  lost 
their  lives  while  serving  their  country. 

I  am  proud  that  in  the  wake  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  my  colleagues  have 
moved  expeditiously  in  providing  addi- 
tional military  and  veterans  benefits 
to  those  who  serve  in  the  military. 
Last  week  I  introduced  legislation  to 
pay  a  death  gratuity  of  up  to  $200,000  to 
the  survivors  of  military  personnel  who 
lost  their  life  while  participating  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield.  In  addition. 
my  bill  S.  587,  would  have  increased  the 


maxinium  amount  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  [SGLI]  to  $200,000 
for  mi  itary  personnel  who  are  killed 
while  i  a  a  combat  zone. 

I  an  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum a  mount  of  servicemen's  group  life 
insurai  ice  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  should  not  im- 
pose si^ch  a  low  cap  on  the  maximum 
amount  of  life  insurance  available  to 
militaiiyr  service  members. 

I  recognize  that  the  increase  to 
$100,000  was  based  on  the  average  size 
of  life  Insurance  coverage  in  the  civil- 
ian 8e<  tor.  However,  there  are  many 
service  personnel  who  would  like  to  ob- 
tain ad  iitional  coverage  above  $100,000. 
For  th(  ise  members  who  have  a  family 
and  m(ire  than  one  dependent  $100,000 
simply  is  not  enough  money  to  ensure 
that  tl^eir  family  is  taken  care  of  or 
that  tlieir  children  will  receive  a  col- 
lege edocation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  ^  'ould  provide  supplemental  cov- 
erage u  ader  SGLI  to  provide  for  double 
indemnity  coverage  to  service  mem- 
bers wl  o  die  as  a  result  of  hostile  fire. 
The  bil  1  would  cover  deaths  of  service 
membe  «  who  die  as  a  result  of  hostile 
fire  fro  n  any  source  and  would  include 
militar  r  members  who  are  serving  in 
dangen  us  parts  of  the  world  even 
though  they  are  not  declared  to  be 
combat  zones.* 


B'  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
^AMS,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Odcon,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  DxniEN- 
3ERGER,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hefldj,  Mr. 
JJOUYE,     Mr.     Jeffords,     Mr. 

VlACK,   Ms.    MnCULSKI,    Mr.    MOY- 

■JIHAN,      Mr.      MURKOWSKI,      Mr. 

?RYOR,    Mr.    Reid,   Mr.    RiEGLE, 

Mr.  Sanford,   Mr.   SmoN,   Mr. 

rnuRMOND,  and  Mr.  Warner): 

S.J.     les.   95.   Joint  resolution   des- 

ignatini:    October    1991    as    "National 

Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month";  to 

the  Con  mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONA  L  BREAST  CANCER  AWARENESS  MONTH 

*  Mr.  »ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  t(  I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  1991  as  "National 
Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month."  I  am 
dellghtad  that  27  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  as  original  cosponsors,  proving 
that  ths  fight  against  breast  cancer 
has  8tri»ng  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  P]  esident,  setting  aside  a  time  of 
the  yeai  to  learn  about  breast  cancer  is 
really  npthing  new.  For  several  years, 
health  I  advocates  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  setting  aside 
time  in  ithe  month  of  October  to  bring 
attentio  n  to  this  frightening  disease. 

In  col  1,  hard  statistics,  the  numbers 
are  qui  «  staggering.  In  1991,  breast 
cancer  s  expected  to  strike  an  esti- 
mated    175,000     women,     25,000     more 
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women  thm  in  1990.  And  1991  will  see 
about  44,510  women  die  from  the  dis- 
ease—an (istimated  500  more  women 
than  in  19  K).  And  breast  cancer,  which 
is  already  the  second  leading  cause  of 
cancer  desth  among  women,  is  likely 
to  increas?  further  as  our  population 
ages,  since  a  woman's  risk  of  develop- 
ing breast  cancer  increases  as  she  ages. 
Mr.  President,  many  people  do  not 
realize  thit  breast  cancer  can  also 
strike  mer .  Though  their  numbers  are 
fewer,  ther  plight  is  no  less  serious: 
this  year  alone,  about  900  men  will  de- 
velop breaj  it  cancer;  in  addition,  about 
300  men  wi  1  die  from  the  disease. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  has  in- 
creased. Tlie  American  Cancer  Society 
estimates  that  breast  cancer  will 
strike  abotit  1,000  Rhode  Island  women 
in  1991,  a  full  11-percent  higher  than 
last  year's  estimate.  Fortunately  for 
Rhode  Islanders,  those  same  figures 
show  a  deicline  in  our  State's  death 
rate;  in  ISfel,  about  250  Rhode  Island 
women  are  expected  to  die  of  the  dis- 
ease, about  9-percent  less  than  were  ex- 
pected to  d  e  in  1990. 

Mr.  Presi  dent,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creased ircidence  of  breast  cancer, 
Rhode  Island  reflects  a  national  trend. 
In  1990,  it  V  as  estimated  that  1  in  every 
10  women  Would  develop  breast  cancer 
at  some  po(int  in  her  lifetime.  Current 
estimates  indicate  that  1  in  every  9 
women  wil  develop  breast  cancer.  We 
know  the  numbers  are  increasing,  but 
we  don't  kr  ow  why.  The  cause  of  breast 
cancer  cont  inues  to  elude  us. 

Unfortun  itely.  Rhode  Island's  death 
rate  is  not  representative  of  a  national 
trend.  In  fjct,  the  national  death  rate 
from  breas;  cancer  has  remained  rel- 
atively staVle. 
That  is  tl  e  bad  news. 
But  there  is  good  news  too,  and 
Rhode  Island's  statistics  reflect  it:  we 
can  significantly  reduce  breast  cancer 
mortality  through  early  detection: 
self-examin  ition,  clinical  examination 
by  a  qualified  health  care  provider,  and 
screening  njammography.  The  numbers 
illustrate  tbis  best:  50  years  ago,  the  5- 
year  survivkl  rate  for  localized  breast 
cancer  was  78  percent;  now  it  is  over  90 
percent.  The  American  Cancer  Society 
estimates  that  the  use  of  a  combina- 
tion of  earl  y  detection  procedures  can 
boost  the  (urvival  rate  for  localized 
breast  can&  \t  to  almost  100  percent. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
proven  success  of  early  intervention, 
many  women  do  not  know  how  to  self- 
examine,  ai  d  some  are  afraid  to  do  so. 
Some  womrn  do  not  seek  a  screening 
mammograin  because  they  are  afraid, 
either  of  th  5  procedure  itself,  or  of  tne 
diagnosis  it  might  reveal.  Still  otheS 
do  not  seel  a  screening  mammogram 
because  of  1  ick  of  access  or  cost,  or  be- 
cause they  I  imply  don't  know  the  vital 
importance  of  mammography  screen- 
ing. 
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All  these  questions,  misconceptions, 
and  problems  simply  must  be  ad- 
dressed. While  our  Nation  moves,  far 
too  slowly,  I  might  add,  toward  a 
health  care  system  that  provides  ac- 
cess to  basic  health  care  for  all,  there 
are  steps  we  can  and  must  take  now  to 
educate  people  about  those  diseases, 
like  breast  cancer,  that  can  be  treated. 

For  many  years,  health  care  organi- 
zations, providers,  and  advocates  have 
worked  to  teach  the  very  simple  mes- 
sage that,  while  breast  cancer  can  kill, 
it  can  also  be  conquered.  That,  very 
simply,  is  the  message  of  the  resolu- 
tion we  introduce  today. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  resolution  which  be- 
came law,  marking  the  first  congres- 
sionally  authorized  National  Breast 
Cancer  Awareness  Month.  Sixty-three 
Senators  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
that  first  resolution.  This  year,  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  help 
mark  this  important  month  and  the  ef- 
forts of  health  advocates  across  the  Na- 
tion to  reduce  the  rate  of  breast  cancer 
mortality  by  joining  with  me  to  des- 
ignate October  1991  as  National  Breast 
Cancer  Awareness  Month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  full  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  95 

Whereas  breast  cancer  will  strike  an  esti- 
mated 175,000  women  and  900  men  In  the 
United  States  In  1991; 

Whereas  1  out  of  every  9  women  will  de- 
velop breast  cancer  at  some  iwint  in  her  life; 

Whereas  the  risk  of  developing  breast  can- 
cer increases  as  a  woman  grows  older; 

Whereas  breast  cancer  is  the  second  lead- 
ing cause  of  cancer  death  in  women,  killing 
an  estimated  44.000  women  and  300  men  in 
1990; 

Whereas  the  5-year  survival  rate  for  local- 
ized breast  cancer  has  risen  from  78  percent 
In  the  1940s  to  over  90  percent  today; 

Whereas  most  breast  cancers  are  detected 
by  the  woman  herself; 

Whereas  educating  both  the  public  and 
health  care  providers  about  the  Importance 
of  early  detection  will  result  in  reducing 
breast  cancer  mortality; 

Whereas  appropriate  use  of  screening 
mammography,  in  conjunction  with  clinical 
examination  and  breast  self-examination, 
can  result  in  the  detection  of  many  breast 
cancers  early  in  their  development  and  in- 
crease the  survival  rate  to  nearly  100  per- 
cent; 

Whereas  data  firom  controlled  trials  clearly 
demonstrate  that  deaths  from  breast  cancer 
are  significantly  reduced  in  women  over  the 
age  of  40  by  using  mammography  as  a  screen- 
ing tool; 

Whereas  many  women  are  reluctant  to 
have  screening  mammograms  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  such  as  the  cost  of  testing,  lack  of 
information,  and/or  fear; 

Whereas  access  to  screening  mammog- 
raphy Is  directly  related  to  socioeconomic 
status; 

Whereas  increased  awareness  about  the  Im- 
imrtance  of  screening  mammography  will  re- 
sult in  the  procedure  being  regularly  re- 


quested by  the  patient  and  recommended  by 
the  health  care  provider;  and 

Whereas  it  is  projected  that  more  women 
will  use  this  lifesaving  test  as  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly available  and  affordable:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  1991  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Breast  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  &*om  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BxniPERS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  en- 
sure carriage  on  cable  television  of 
local  news  and  other  programming  and 
to  restore  the  right  of  local  regulatory 
authorities  to  regulate  cable  television 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  £is  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
24,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent 
the  exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
educational  assistance  provided  to  em- 
ployees. 

S.  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  a^ded  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  26,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  value  of  certain 
transportation  furnished  by  an  em- 
ployer, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  140,  a  bill  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  m 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROTH.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  171, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  an  optional  early  re- 
tirement program  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment empoyees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  250.  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registiution  procedures  for  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  254,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 


the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989 
which  require  the  withholding  of  in- 
come tax  from  wages  paid  for  agricul- 
tural labor. 

S.  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  264,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  grant 
to  the  National  Writing  Project. 

S.  278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  278,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
certain  notice  and  procedures  before 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
may  close,  consolidate,  or  recategorize 
certain  offices. 

S.  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  284,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  i>ayments  under 
life  insurance  contracts  for  terminally 
ill  individuals. 

S.  311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  311,  a  bill  to  make  long-term 
care  insurance  available  to  civilian 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  356 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  359.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide that  charitable  contributions  of 
appreciated  property  will  not  be  treat- 
ed as  an  item  of  tax  preference. 

S.  380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford].  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  360,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
provide  financial  and  business  develop- 
ment assistance  to  military  reservists' 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^om  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  383.  a  bill  to  provide  tax 
incentives  for  the  establishment  of  tax 
enterprise  zones  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  398,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  provide  manage- 
ment standards  and  recycling  require- 
ments for  spent  lead-acid  batteries. 
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S.  403 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  403,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishment and  collection  of  certain 
fees  and  charges. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
416.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent 
the  tax  credit  for  increasing  research 
activities. 

s.  «6 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  466,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a 
renewable  energy  production  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  473 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  473,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Lanham  Trademark  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
tect the  service  marks  of  professional 
and  amateur  sjKJrts  organizations  from 
misappropriations  by  State  lotteries. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HEUiis]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  474,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
siwrts  gambling  under  State  law. 

8.  4» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  489,  a  bill  to  provide  grants  to 
States  to  encourage  States  to  improve 
their  systems  for  compensating  indi- 
viduals injured  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  services,  to  estab- 
lish uniform  criteria  for  awarding  dam- 
ages in  health  care  malpractice  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  5« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkdj,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  509,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  a  progrram  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.532 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  532,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  prohibit  the  retroactive  applica- 
tion of  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tions and  rulings. 


At    l|ie 
name 
534.  a  4ill 
award 
Congrelss 


S.  SS4 

request   of  Mr.    Leahy,   his 
vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
to  authorize  the  President  to 
a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
to       Gen.       H.       Norman 
Schwa^kopf,  and  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
or  sale  to  the  public. 

S.  542 

request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 

f  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

ill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

of  1986  to  restore  the  deduc- 

interest  on  educational  loans. 


medal 


At 
name 
Simon 
542,  a 
nue 
tion 


t;  le 


C<  de 
fo- 


S.  S65 

At  tie  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  I  Aucus],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnei  ota  [Mr.  Wellstone]  were  added 
as  cosi  onsors  of  S.  565.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  award  a  gold  medal 
on  beh  ilf  of  the  Congress  to  Gen.  Colin 
L.  Pov  ell.  and  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
ductioi  I  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 

S.  602 

request  of  Mr.    Sasser,   the 

)f  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 

Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 

of  S.  602,  a  bill  to  improve  the 

^tamp   and    nutrition    programs. 

other  purposes. 
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kota 
sponso • 
food 
and  foi 


tie 


[;ir. 


S.  641 

tlie  request  of  Mrs.   Kassebaum. 

na  ne  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

B  jrns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

611.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Improved 

md  Short-Line  Railroad  Service 


At 
the 
[Mr. 
of  S. 
Rural 
Act". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S9 

At  tiie  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  Df  the  Senator  fi-om  Delaware 
[Mr.  B:  den]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  69.  a  joint  res- 
olutioi  to  designate  the  week  com- 
mencii  g  May  5.  1991.  through  May  11. 
1991,  a4  "National  Correctional  Officers 
Week 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  85 

request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
A|)AMS],  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
Inouye]  were  added  as  co- 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85. 
resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  appoint  Gen. 
Powell  and  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Jr..   U.S.   Army,    to   the 
grade    of   General    of   the 


tie 


[  dr. 


At 
names 
[Mr. 
waii 

sponst*s 
a  joint 

lesti 
Colin 

Schwarzkopf, 
permanent 
Army. 

8*JATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  12 

At  1  he  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  Df  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  R  egle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senite  Concurrent  Resolution  12,  a 
concur  'ent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  if  the  Congress  that  the  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  Arab-Americans, 
should  be  protected  at  all  times,  and 
partici  larly    during    times    of    inter- 
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Senat  or 


DeCo  jcini] 


national 
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cbnflict  of  war,  and  for  other 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  16 

request    of   Mr.    Mack,    the 
Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Helms],    the    Senator   from 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sen- 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the 
ftom   Vermont   [Mr.    Leahy], 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr. 
the   Senator   from   Arizona 
the  Senator  from  Wy- 
Wallop],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Cranston],  i,he  Senator 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  INOUYE],  and  the  Sen- 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan) 
d   as   cosponsors   of  Senate 
;  Resolution  16,  a  concurrent 
urging  Arab  states  to  recog- 
(  nd  the  state  of  belligerency 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTON  18 

request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 

as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 

Resolution  18.  a  concurrent 

expressing   the   concern  of 

for    the    ongoing    human 

in  Burma  and  for  the  sta- 

dlsblaced  Burmese  and  Burmese 


Kass  cbaum 


Mr.  McCKiN 
Mrs 

RAN,   Mr. 
MURKOWS}4l 
TON,    Mr. 
submitted 
resolution 
Select  Corkmittee 


cally  served 
ed  States  it 


lives  in  the 
the    cause 


ice    in    the 
States:  Now 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  19 

request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 

as   a   cosponsor   of  Senate 

Resolution  19,  a  concurrent 

condemning  the  People's  Re- 

Ohina's  continuing  violation 

human  rights  principles. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 22 -EXPRESSING  APPRECIA- 
TION TO  AMERICAN  INDIAN  VET- 
ERANS  3F  THE  ARMED  FORCES 


(for  himself.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Coch- 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Gor- 
CONRAD,  and  Mr.  Nickles) 
the  following  concurrent 
which  was  referred  to  the 
on  Indian  Affairs: 
s.  CON.  Res.  22 
Whereas  American  Indians,  of  various  In- 
dian tribes  across  the  nation,  have  a  long-, 
proud  and  c  istinguished  tradition  of  service 
in  the  Arme  1  Forces  of  the  United  States; 
Whereas  American  Indians  have  histori- 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
numbers  which  far  exceed  their 
representat^n  in  the  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 
Whereas  American  Indians  have  lost  their 
service  of  their  nation,  and  in 
bf  peace,  including  Operations 
Desert  Ston  n  and  Desert  Shield;  and 

Whereas  .  Lmerican  Indians  currently  de- 
ployed in  tie  Persian  Gulf  have  continued 
this  proud  4nd  courageous  tradition  of  serv- 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  tk/  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  oncurring). 

SECTION  1.  APPRECIATION. 

The  Congijess  expresses  its  appreciation  to: 
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(1)  all  American  Indian  veterans  for  their 
long,  proud,  and  distinguished  tradition  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States: 

(2)  all  American  Indian  service  men  and 
women  currently  or  heretofore  deployed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  as  port  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm:  and 

(3)  the  families  of  American  Indian  service 
men  and  women  and  members  of  Indian 
tribes  nationwide  who  have  supported  their 
loved  ones  through  traditional  ceremonies 
and  have  prayed  for  the  safety  and  continued 
strength  of  all  American  forces  and  Allied 
partners. 

SEC.  S.  COt«DOLENCE& 

The  Congress  expresses  its  condolences  to 
the  families  whose  loved  ones  have  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  their  na- 
tion and  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  along  with  Senators 

INOUYE,  KASSEBAUM,  SIMON,  COCHRAN, 

BuRDicK,  Daschle.  Murkowski.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Gorton,  and  Conrad  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  extend  the  appreciation 
of  the  Congress  to  all  American  Indian 
veterans  for  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  events  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  draw  to  a  close,  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  is  focused  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
courageously  served  in  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  As 
America  honors  these  brave  men  and 
women,  I  believe  it  is  also  important  to 
acknowledge  the  unparalleled  devotion 
that  American  Indians  have  had  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  American  Indians  continue  to  be 
the  highest  percentage  of  any  ethnic 
group  in  the  United  States  to  serve  our 
country,  including  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Ever  since  Colonial  times,  American 
Indians  have  enlisted  in  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States.  Even  in 
pre-Revolutionary  Wars.  American  In- 
dians were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Colonists.  Perhaps  the  most  legendary 
contribution  by  American  Indians 
occured  during  World  War  U.  When 
communications  between  Allied  Forces 
were  being  continuously  intercepted  by 
our  enemies,  the  need  for  a  code  which 
could  not  be  broken  became  of  para- 
mount importance  to  our  survival  and 
success.  When  everything  else  failed,  it 
was  the  Navajo  code  talkers  whose  na- 
tive language  provided  a  means  of  com- 
munication that  eluded  the  most  ex- 
pert of  codebreakers.  Of  all  the  codes 
developed  in  World  War  n,  the  Navajo 
language  code  was  the  only  one  not 
broken  during  World  War  II. 

In  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  hundreds  of  American  In- 
dians continued  the  proud  and  coura- 
geous tradition  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  From  my  own  home  State  of 
Arizona,  the  Navajo  Nation  estiniates 
that  it  has  sent  at  least  360  men  and 
women  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Recently, 
during  a  visit  to  the  Tohono  O'Odham 
Nation  concerning  Indian  health  is- 
sues. Secretary  Sullivan  and  I  had  the 


privilege  of  meeting  with  the  families 
of  the  33  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was  a  very  moving  oc- 
casion for  me,  one  which  showed  the 
pride  these  families  had  in  their  sons 
and  daughters  and  in  the  job  they  had 
been  called  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  event  I  was  able  to 
witness  in  Arizona  can  be  repeated  on 
all,  if  not  most,  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions across  this  country.  The  young 
and  old  have  a  deep  pride  in  their  tribal 
members  who  have  been  or  are  pres- 
ently called  to  duty;  they  don't  take  a 
backseat  to  anybody  in  the  level  of  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  country.  Indeed,  it 
was  largely  because  of  the  American 
Indian's  record  of  service  in  World  War 
I  that  Congress  enacted  legislation  in 
1924  granting  citizenship  to  all  Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Yet  as  I  reflected  on  these  recent 
events,  I  am  reminded  of  the  services 
that  we  have  failed  to  provide  Amer- 
ican Indian  veterans.  This  perhaps  is 
all  too  sadly  captured  in  the  life  of  Ira 
Hayes.  The  American  public  has  prob- 
ably never  heard  the  full  story  about 
this  American  hero.  He  was  a  Pima  In- 
dian who  served  in  the  Marine  Corps 
during  the  Korean  conflict  and  is  de- 
picted in  the  Iwo  Jima  Memorial  as  one 
of  the  brave  men  who  planted  the 
American  flag.  Although  that  moment 
is  captured  in  time,  Ira  Hayes  the  man 
was  soon  forgotten.  He  eventually  died 
a  broken  man  and  a  victim  of  alcohol- 
ism. 

Another  American  hero.  Senator  Dan 
iNOUYE,  perhaps  said  it  best: 

Even  though  a  great  number  of  native 
American  veterans  have  served  this  country 
with  incomparable  bravery  and  valor,  the 
recognition  and  level  of  services  which  have 
been  provided  to  Indian  veterans  remains 
largely  undocumented.  It  would  appear  that 
in  our  efforts  to  mainstream  our  country's 
veterans,  the  needs  of  America's  Indian  vet- 
erans have  been  forgotten. 

As  this  concurrent  resolution  extends 
the  appreciation  of  the  Congress.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  subse- 
quent action  that  the  Congress  can 
take  than  to  examine  the  problems,  as- 
sess current  services,  and  explore  the 
solutions  necessary  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  native  American  veterans.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
to  do  just  that  in  this  Congress.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  82-TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  POW/MIA  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  82 

Resolved. 

Sec.  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  se- 
lect committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 


Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs  (hereinafter 
in  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee").  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  ten  members,  who  shall  be  even- 
ly divided  between  the  two  nmjor  political 
parties  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  after  consultation  with 
their  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Five  of  the  members  apix>inted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  Ave  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be  ez 
officio  members  of  the  select  committee  but 
shall  have  no  vote  in  the  committee  and 
shall  not  be  counted  for  punmses  of  deter- 
mining a  Quorum. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  select  committee  shall  elect 
a  chairman  of  the  select  committee  and  a 
vice  chairman  of  the  select  committee:  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall  not 
be  from  the  same  political  party.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  in  the  place  and  stead  of 
the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  shall  be  referred  to  the  se- 
lect committee,  concurrently  with  referral 
to  any  other  committee  of  the  Senate  with 
jurisdiction,  all  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  United 
States  personnel  unaccounted  for  from  mili- 
tary conflicts. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  restrict- 
ing the  authority  of  any  other  conimittee  of 
the  Senate  or  as  amending,  limiting,  or  oth- 
erwise changing  the  authority  of  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  The  select  committee  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  accountability  to  the  Senate, 
make  such  reports  to  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  Its  jurisdiction  as  it 
shall  deem  advisable.  Such  select  committee 
shall  promptly  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  or  to  any  other  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  of  the  Senate  any  matters 
deemed  by  the  select  committee  to  require 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Senate  or 
such  other  committee  or  committees.  In 
making  such  reports,  the  select  committee 
shall  proceed  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  national  security. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  is  authorized  at 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  investigations  into 
any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction.  (2)  to 
hold  hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  i>eriods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  re- 
quire, by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  (5)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testi- 
mony. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  c<Bnmlttee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  Subpoenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  or  any 
member  of  the  select  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  chairman  or  any 
member  signing  the  subpoena. 

Sec.  5.  No  employee  of  the  select  commit- 
tee or  person  engaged  to  perform  services  for 
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or  at  the  request  of  such  committee  shall  be 
^ven  access  to  any  classifled  information  by 
such  committee  unless  such  employee  or  per- 
son has  (1)  a^eed  in  writing  and  under  oath 
to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of 
such  committee  as  to  the  security  of  such  in- 
formation during-  and  after  the  period  of  this 
employment  or  relationship  with  such  com- 
mittee; and  (2)  received  an  appropriate  secu- 
rity clearance  as  determined  by  such  com- 
mittee in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence.  The  type  of  security 
clearance  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  any 
such  employee  or  person  shall,  within  the  de- 
termination of  such  committee  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, be  commensurate  with  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  classified  information  to  which 
such  employee  or  person  will  be  given  access 
by  such  committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  select  committee  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  out  such  rules  and  procedures 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure, without  the  consent  of  the  person  or 
persons  concerned,  of  information  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  committee  which  unduly  in- 
fringes upon  the  privacy  or  which  violates 
the  constitutional  rights  of  such  person  or 
persons.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  such  committee  from  publicly  dis- 
closing any  such  information  in  any  case  in 
which  such  committee  determines  the  na- 
tional interest  in  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation clearly  outweighs  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  privacy  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons. 

Sec.  7.  The  select  committee  is  authorized 
to  permit  any  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  such  committee,  to  at- 
tend any  closed  meeting  of  such  committee. 

SEC.  8.  Subparagraph  (c)  of  Rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"POW/MIA  Affairs  10." 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
POW/MIA  Affairs.  I  am  joined  In  this 
effort  by  several  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr. 
Graham  of  Florida. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  the  executive 
branch  has  desigTiated  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  to  be  an  issue  of  the  highest  na- 
tional priority.  It  is  truly  unfortunate 
that,  despite  this  designation,  there 
continues  to  be  foot-dragging  by  Com- 
munist governments,  specifically  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  North  Korea. 

Moreover,  extremely  serious  charges 
persist  concerning  the  deliberate  mis- 
handling of  POW/MIA  matters  by  cer- 
tain policy  level  persons  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  These 
charges  are  serious  enough  to  warrant 
further  investigation  by  a  bipartisan 
select  committee.  As  an  example  of 
these  charges  and  for  the  Record.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  interim  report  by 
the  minority  staff  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- . 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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5MITH.  Thank  you.  Mr.   Presi- 
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Let  iie  briefly  point  out  some  of  the 
preliminary  conclusions  from  this  re- 
port: 

1.  Aftf  r  the  conclusion  of  Operation  Home- 
coming in  April,  1973.  brought  the  return  of 
the  591  POWs,  official  U.S.  Government  pol 
icy  int(  rnally  adopted  and  acted  upon  the 
presumi  ition  that  all  other  POWs  were  dead, 
despite  public  asssertions  that  the  govern- 
ment w  is  still  open  to  investigating  the  pos- 
sibilityjof  discovering  the  existence  of  living 
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April,  1973.  that  all  POW/MIAs  were 

dead,  the  U.S.  Government,  con- 

af)mmission8  in  each  military  service 

each  case  on  the  POW/MIA  list  in 

make  a  statutory  declaration  of  pre- 

of  death. 

there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
if  not  most,  of  the  declarations 
death  are  incorrect,  staff  re- 
live-sighting   report   files   at  DIA 
ilisturbing  pattern  of  arbitrary  rejec- 
vldence  that  connected  a  sighting  to 
c  POW/MIA  or  U.S.   POW/MIAs  in 
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internal  policy  that  all  POW/MIAs 

dead  resulted  in  an  emphasis 

and  identifying  remains  of  dead 

rather    than    search    for    living 
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desire  to  identify  specific  sets  of  re- 
specific  names  on  the  POW/MIA 
\X)D  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  capa- 
)f  forensic  science,  and  identification 
dubious  presumptions  and  illogical 
ns  rather  tiian  actual  physical  iden- 
a  process  which  resulted  in  nu- 
nisldentifications  of  remains. 

adherence  to  internal  policies 

statements  after  April.  1973  that 

existed  of  living  POWs,  DIA 

concluded  as  late  as  April, 

several  hundred  living  POW/MIAs 

held  captive  In  South  East  Asia. 

Altfcough  the  Pathet  Lao  declared  on 

1973,  that  Laotian  Communist  forces 

hofding  American  POWs  and  were  pre- 

glve  an  accounting,  nine  days  later 

pokesman  declared  that  there  were 

American  prisoners  anywhere   in 

Asia.  No  POWs  held  by  Laotian 

forces  ever  returned.  The  evi- 

i^dicates  that  the  U.S.  Government 

decision   to  abandon  U.S.   citizens 

he  custody  of  the  Socialist  Republic 

Laos  and  Cambodia,  at  the  con- 

Df  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Second 

War. 
casualities,  including  POW/MIAs  in 
9ast  Asia,  resulting  from  covert  or 
operation,  may  not  be  included 
3t  of  those  missing, 
executive  branch  has  failed  to  ad- 
a(^quately  the  concerns  of  the  family 
of  the   POW'MIAs,   and   has  pro- 
■nishandled  the  POW/MIA  problem. 

]  'resident,   these  conclusions  il- 

major  inconsistencies  with  the 

Government  has  handled  the 

problem.  I  believe  it's  time 

to  the  bottom  of  these  incon- 

and  find  out  the  truth.  That 

we  are  proposing  a  select  com- 
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mittee,  to  go  right  back  to  the  begin- 
ning, to  tl  e  Paris  peace  accords  in  1973. 
and  then  :  igure  out  what  happened  to 
our  missiig  soldiers.  No  high  level 
Governmeit  officials  have  ever  been 
brought  b<fore  the  Congress  to  explain 
what  hapiiened— not  President  Nixon, 
not  Secretary  Kissinger,  no  one.  I  be- 
lieve, if  necessary,  these  officials 
should  be  subpoenaed  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  their  answers  should  be 
provided  under  oath.  It  is  time  we  and 
the  Amerii  tan  people  find  out  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  allied  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait,  my  colleagues  will 
remember  the  reporting  which  came 
out  of  thii  pillaged  nation  describing 
the  atrocities  being  committed  by 
Iraqi  force  5.  When  allied  forces  entered 
Kuwait  Ciby.  we  discovered  that  this 
reporting  was.  indeed,  accurate.  In 
fact.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  com- 
ments m£,de  by  Robert  Gates,  the 
President'ii  Deputy  National  Security 
Adviser,  on  February  25.  1991.  on  CNN's 
Newsmake  r  Sunday. 

Mr.  Gate  s  was  asked  whether  or  not 
Kuwaitis  \rere  being  tortured  and  exe- 
cuted by  I]  aqis.  Mr.  Gates  replied.  "We 
hear  that  rom  the  Kuwaiti  resistance, 
from  people  who  have  emerged  from 
Kuwait,  and  from  others  still  in  Ku- 
wait City.  We've  heard  enough  stories 
from  enough  different  sources  to  give 
us  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  credibility  to 
these  storijs." 

Mr.  President,  in  Southeast  Asia, 
U.S.  Intelligence  Agencies  have  re- 
ceived ove  •  1.400  first-hand  eyewitness 
accounts  o  f  American  prisoners  of  war 
being  held  in  captivity  since  1973. 
These  accounts  come  from  the  Viet- 
namese and  Lao  Resistance,  people 
fleeing  fro:  n  Vietnam  and  Laos,  people 
still  inside  Vietnam  and  Laos,  and  even 
Bobby  Garwood,  an  American  Prisoner 
of  war  wh(  i  came  out  6  years  after  the 
war  ended  6  years  after  the  Govern- 
ment said  1  .hey  were  all  dead. 

Mr.  Preiident,  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  tha  t  these  are  the  same  sources 
of  information  that  were  good  enough 
to  believe  :  n  Kuwait!  I  would  also  point 
out  that  01  ir  intelligence  agencies  have 
received  sc  me  10,000  additional  reports 
relating  to  POW/MIA's.  But  despite  all 
these  reports,  the  official  position  of 
our  Govert  ment  is  that  no  credible  evi- 
dence exis  .s  to  suggest  that  American 
prisoners  o  r  war  were  left  behind  at  the 
end  of  the  /^ietnam  conflict. 

Moreovei ,  this  position  implies  that 
the  executive  branch  has  followed  up 
diligently  )n  every  single  one  of  these 
reports  to  ietermine  that  it  did  not  fit 
into  the  c£  tegory  of  credible  evidence. 
Now.  Mr.  Ffresident.  I  have  spent  a  con- 
siderable aimount  of  time  looking  into 
this  issue  sfince  I  first  came  to  Congress 
7  years  age .  My  own  investigation  into 
this  matte  •  has  convinced  me  that  we 
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that  many  times  family  members  of 
prisoners  of  war  did  not  even  know 
that  reports  on  their  loved  ones  even 
existed. 

Even  the  Vietnamese  have  publicly 
admitted  that  there  may  be  POW's  liv- 
ing in  the  remote  areas  of  Vietnam  and 
Laos  not  under  the  control  of  their 
central  government.  Mr.  President, 
Vietnam  and  Laos  will  not  even  let  us 
travel  to  these  remote  areas,  so  how 
can  we  be  so  sure  no  one  is  there? 

The  American  people  find  this  very 
hard  to  believe  that  there  is  no  credible 
evidence,  despite  the  existence  of  near- 
ly 12,000  live-sighting  reports.  And  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  these  reports 
are  in  addition  to  other  types  of  POW/ 
MIA  information  which  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  United  States  through 
various  intelligence  means. 

In  fact,  polls  indicate  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  believe 
United  States  soldiers  are  still  being 
held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
they  have  not  even  seen  these  intel- 
ligence reports.  Is  the  evidence  that 
overwhelming? 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  quote 
from  just  one  of  these  reports  which  is 
declassified  in  part  and  has  found  its 
way  into  the  public  domain.  In  this  re- 
port, which  is  an  eyewitness  account  of 
American  POW's — I  actually  have  the 
report  here — the  Laotian  source  states 
the  following: 

I  saw  Ave  Caucasian  prisoners  bein?  held  in 
the  cave.  I  was  told  by  my  ^ard  that  these 
prisoners  were  American  pilots.  All  five  of 
the  prisoners  were  quite  tall— approximately 
six  feet  in  heigrht  *  *  *  they  wore  pieces  of 
car  tires  tied  onto  their  feet  for  shoes  *  *  * 
all  five  of  the  American  prisoners  were  quite 
skinny;  however  they  all  appeared  to  be 
uninjured.  There  were  twelve  gruards  at  the 
camp,  and  there  were  always  two  g\iards 
guarding  the  Americans  at  the  cave.  All  of 
the  eruards  had  guns — apparently,  they  were 
A-K  guns.  I  did  notice  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  were  sitting  down  that  1  could 
see  a  red  rash  on  the  lower  part  of  their  an- 
kles. 

Mr.  President,  we  believed  the  Ku- 
waiti resistance  and  their  stories  of 
torture,  yet  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  does  not  believe  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  Laotian  resistance  and  their 
stories  on  the  treatment  of  American 
POW's.  Maybe  they  are  true  and  maybe 
they  are  not.  We  do  not  believe  them 
and  we  do  not  check  them  out. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  over  1,400 
first  hand,  eyewitness  accounts  of 
American  POW's  from  these  resistance 
people.  Some  of  us  in  this  body  have 
tried  to  examine  more  of  this  evidence 
and  have  found  that  in  doing  so,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  exercise  oversight 
on  how  the  executive  branch  is  han- 
dling this  issue.  Not  only  is  it  impos- 
sible, but  we  have  been  met  with  re- 
sentment and  obstruction  from  the 
agencies  involved. 

Let  me  explain  how  congressional 
oversight  has  been  hindered.  This  past 
December,  I  decided  I  would  like  to  at- 


tend a  meeting  of  our  Grovemment's 
POW/MIA  Interagency  Group— the  LAG. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  first  like  to  ex- 
plain exactly  what  this  inter-agency 
group  is. 

The  Department  of  Defense  published 
a  POW/MIA  fact  book  in  1989  in  which 
the  lAG  is  described  ao  follows: 

United  States  Government  policy  regard- 
ing the  POW/MIA  issue  is  coordinated 
through  the  POW/MIA  Interagency  Group. 
Membership  in  the  lAG  includes  the  Defense 
Department,  the  White  House  National  Secu- 
rity Council  Staff,  the  State  Department, 
the  Joint  Staff,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  League  of  POW/MIA 
Families,  &nA  House  and  Senate  staff  mem- 
bers from  the  respective  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees.  The  lAG  de- 
velops policy  concerning  the  POW/MIA  Issue 
and  assesses  current  efforts,  while  evaluat- 
ing new  initiatives  and  approaches  to  en- 
hance resolution. 

This  all  sounds  very  nice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, even  though  Members  of  Congress 
are  never  informed  when  these  meet- 
ings take  place.  In  fact,  last  December, 
I  found  out  that  one  of  these  meetings 
was  going  to  take  place  with  General 
Vessey,  the  President's  special  emis- 
sary to  Hanoi.  It  so  happens  that  on 
the  morning  of  this  meeting  which  I 
had  planned  to  attend.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  Lawrence  Elagleburger 
barred  me — a  U.S.  Senator — from  at- 
tending the  meeting,  even  though  it 
says  in  the  book  that  staff  members 
can  attend. 

Mr.  President,  staff  members  of  the 
Senate  are  by  definition  members  of 
this  interagency  group  yet  I  am  barred 
from  the  meeting.  It  is  very  disturbing 
that  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
shut  out  of  the  interagency  group.  Is 
somebody  hiding  something? 

On  top  of  that,  when  we  take  a  look 
at  the  1990  POW/MIA  Fact  Book  put 
out  by  the  Defense  Department,  we 
find  that  the  line  about  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  staffers  being  part  of  the 
interagency  group  is  now  omitted. 

So,  from  1989  to  1990.  we  omit  the  line 
about  Senate  staffers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  relevant  sections  from 
the  1989  and  1990  POW/MIA  fact  books 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SMITH.  So  we  find  up  until  last 
year  Senate  and  House  Members  were 
members  of  this  lAG  group  and  now, 
not  only  are  staff  members  not  al- 
lowed, but  I,  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  cannot 
even  participate  in  policy  discussions 
on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  There  is  a 
shroud  of  secrecy  in  the  executive 
branch  surrounding  this  issue.  It  is 
wrong  and  it  is  time  we  do  something 
about  it. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
there  is  one  person  from  outside  the 
Government  who  participates  in  these 
interagency  groups  which  I,  as  a  U.S. 


Senator,  and  you  and  anyone  else  in 
the  Senate  cannot.  This  person  is  Ann 
Griffiths,  director  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  who  purports  to 
represent  all  POW  families  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, she  does  not  represent  all  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  President,  this  nonelected,  non- 
government person  has  been  given  ac- 
cess to  highly  sensitive,  top  secret  doc- 
uments and  is  allowed  to  shape  Govern- 
ment policy  as  a  member  of  this  group. 
Moreover,  she  has  been  actively  and  se- 
cretly lobbjring  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  prevent  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  reviewing  over  1.400  eye- 
witness accounts  of  POW's.  the  same 
documents  that  she  has  access  to.  I 
submit  something  is  terribly  wrong 
when  a  nonelected,  nongovernment 
person  actively  lobbies  to  forbid  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  American 
people  from  seeing  these  very  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
dated  August  2,  1990.  from  Ann  Grif- 
fiths to  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  an  article  on  the  National 
League  of  Families  dated  April  29.  1990. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits.) 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  gulf 
war  has  recently  concluded,  and  nearly 
all  our  POW's  and  MIA's  have  been  ac- 
counted for.  We  did  it  right  this  time 
and  I  am  proud  of  our  country  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  people  who  served  and  I 
am  proud  of  those  who  brought  them 
home.  We  are  achieving  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting. 

However,  we  did  not  do  it  right  in 
Vietnam.  We  did  not  do  it  right  in 
North  Korea.  And  this  Senator, 
through  this  select  committee,  is  going 
to  get  the  truth.  If  it  takes  me  the  rest 
of  my  term  here,  I  am  going  to  get  the 
truth.  And  I  hope  my  collefigues  will 
join  me  in  finding  the  truth.  The  fami- 
lies of  our  gulf  POW's  found  out  the 
truth,  and  the  families  of  North  Korea 
and  Vietnam  POW's  deserve  no  less. 

Sadly  enough,  the  administration's 
designation  of  this  issue  as  the  highest 
national  priority  has  not  convinced 
this  Senator  that  we  have  been  doing 
all  we  possibly  can  to  resolve  the  fate 
of  these  men. 

I  come  to  this  conclusion  after  hav- 
ing sat  in  on  countless  briefings  and 
meetings  with  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Defense  Department's 
Office  of  International  Security  Af- 
fairs. Throughout  all  these  briefings 
and  meetings,  I  have  yet  to  receive  an- 
swers on  exactly  what  we  are  doing  to 
actively  follow  up  on  these  reports. 

Have  we  simply  resigned  ourselves  to 
a  presumptive  finding  of  death  for  hun- 
dreds of  servicemen  our  Government 
believed  had  been  held  in  captivity  at 
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the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  and  Ko- 
rean conflicts? 

Can  we  responsibly  dismiss  every  sin- 
gle one  of  these  eyewitness  accounts  of 
our  men  and  women  in  captivity?  And 
are  we  keeping  up  the  pressure  at  the 
highest  possible  diplomatic  levels  to 
bring  about  a  full  accounting  of  these 
men?  Frankly,  we  are  not,  and  we  are 
not  doing  enough  to  resolve  this  issue. 

When  the  wife  of  a  missing  service- 
man from  Vietnam  asks  me  if  we  are 
doing  everything  possible,  I  regretfully 
have  to  say  no.  We  know  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  warehousing  remains,  we  know 
there  are  still  reports  coming  in  every 
day  of  live  Americans. 

We  have  to  get  out  and  actively  In- 
vestigate these  reports.  We  cannot  just 
shuffle  paperwork  back  and  forth  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Pentagon. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we, 
in  this  body,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  ad- 
dress this  issue  as  one  of  the  highest 
national  priorities.  Unfortunately,  5 
years  have  passed  since  any  hearings  in 
this  body  were  held. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  this  body  to 
focus  its  energies  on  resolving  the  issue 
once  and  for  all.  That  is  why  I  want  the 
select  committee.  That  is  why  all  of  us 
who  are  on  this  bill  want  it.  It  is  not 
only  our  duty,  it  is  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  our  missing,  to  their  families, 
to  our  veterans,  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  goals  for  this 
proposed  committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  a  factsheet  outlin- 
ing why  the  formation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee will  help  resolve  the  POW/MIA 
dilemma. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Col.  Peter 
Stewart  was  shot  down  on  March  15, 
1966,  over  Vietnam.  Tomorrow  is  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  shoot-down.  He 
is  still  missing.  His  family  is  still  look- 
ing for  answers. 

ExHism 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  foreign  Relations. 

Washington.  DC,  October  26,  ]990. 

Dear  Repubucan  Colxeague:  Enclosed  Is 
an  Interim  Report  by  the  Minority  Staff  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Forei^  Relations 
on  the  U.S.  Governments  handling  of  the 
POW/MIA  matter.  This  summary  document 
represents  a  year  of  Intensive  investigation, 
culminating  in  a  major  breakthrough  In  the 
careful  examination  of  DIA  live-sighting  re- 
ports on  POW/MIAs— the  flrst  time  in  17 
years  that  an  independent  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  had  an  opportuntly  to  make  an 
objective  evaluation  of  the  methods  used  in 
accounting  for  those  categorized  as  POW/ 
MIAs  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  October  17.  1990.  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Vietnam,  Nguyen  Cao  Thac  addressed  a 
meeting  at  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  attended  by  Senators  of  the  Committee 
as  well  as  Invited  guests.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Department  of  States  invitation  to  Thac  to 
visit  the  United  States  was  inappropriate  at 
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I,  public  opinion  polls  continue 
that  62%  of  the  American  people 
t  hat  U.S.  POW/MIAs  are  still  alive  In 
and  84%  of  Vietnam  veterans  be- 
Clearly   the   U.S.   Government  no 
n^intalns  credibility  on  this  issue, 
reason,  a  year  ago,  I  assigned  in- 
on  the  Minority  Staff  of  the  Sen- 
Relations  Committee  to  conduct 
1  ivestlgation  of  the  handling  of  the 
L I    issue    by    the   U.S.    Government, 
gvestlgators  are  highly  trained  pro- 
with  a  total  of  more  than  68  years 
_      ,ve  experience  in  the  Executive 
Including  criminal  Investigative  ex- 
as  well  as  more  than  17  years  of  ex- 
In  Intelligence  analysis.  All  served 
im  and  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
geography,  and  language  of  that  un- 
country. 
ivestlgation  has  proceeded  quietly, 
lOut  public  fanfare.   But  much  re- 
be  done.  Information  developed  In 
of  the  inquiry  was  the  result  of 
_   methods:   1)  face-to-face  and 
ic  interviews;  2)  review  of  various 
and    unclassified    official    docu- 
)   corroborative   information   from 
and  private  sources;  and  4)  hls- 
^search.  This  reports  is  In  all  re- 
interim  report:  It  is  Incomplete 
a  sunmiary  report  of  conclusions 
mtst  be  further  tested. 
C<  mjnlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
to  engage  in  oversight  of  POW/ 
>  implicit  in  its  broad  mandate  to 
review  foreign  policy.  Senate  Rule 
"_  refers  to  the  Committee  on 
Relations    matters    dealing    with: 
Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
and    "[15.]    Protection    of  United 
citizens  abroad  and  expatriation." 
fo^us  of  the  inquiry  has  centered  on 
J  questions: 
the  U.S.  Government  possess  valid 
concerning    living    POWs    in 
Asia? 
I  he  U.S.  Government  failed  to  act  on 
concerning    living    POWs    in 
Asia? 
;he  U.S.  Government  acted  Improp- 
intlmidate,    coerce,    or    discredit 
1  rhich  have  valid  Information  con- 
qving  POWs  in  Southeast  Asia? 
that  the  Investigators  have  come 
conclusions,    although    of   course 
;he  material  they  reviewed  remains 
Moreover,    I    believe    that    the 
people  have  the  right  to  see  that 
is  pursued  to  a  proper  conclu- 
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Enclosure. 
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Relations 
Interim  report 


Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Republican  Stoff,  Oct.  29, 1990] 
ON  THE  Southeast  Asian 
POW/MIA  Issue 
Accountability  lies  In  oversight  by  Con- 
gress or  In  c  'iticlsm  from  the  electorate,  but 
not  in  the  judgment  of  the  courts."— From 
Smith  vs.  Ret  gan.  United  States  Court  of  Ai>- 
peals.  for  tie  Fourth  Circuit,  No.  87-1661, 
April  20,  198|,  regarding  the  POW/MIA  Issue. 
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the  U.S.  Government  has  failed 
3  Information;  and, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  acted 
to    Intimidate    and     discredit 
Information. 
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PRI  LIMINARy  conclusions 

G  jvernment  states  it  has  no  evi- 
PpWs  were  left  behind  In  South- 
official  policy  assets  that  it  is 
nveitigatlon  of  all  reports.  For  ex- 
( fQcial  Department  of  Defense 
Fact  Book.  Issued  July,  1990. 
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then  chief  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy's Special  Office  for  POWMIAs.  was  saying 
that  "If  we  look  at  everything  we  collected 
during  the  war  and  everything  we've  col- 
lected since  the  war,  we  don't  find  any  evi- 
dence that  Americans  are  captive." 

Furthermore,  as  late  as  October,  1990,  an 
unnamed  "senior  State  Department  official" 
was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  the  U.S. 
Government  has  "no  evidence"  of  living 
American  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  "no  evidence"  is  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  no  evidence  exists.  After  all.  there  have 
been  nearly  11,700  reports  relating  to  POW/ 
MIAs  over  the  years,  including  1.400  first- 
hand, live-sighting  reports.  The  question  is 
whether  every  single  one  of  these  reports  can 
be  dismissed  from  the  category  of  credible 
evidence. 

The  U.S.  Government  position  makes  sense 
only  if  every  single  one  of  these  reports  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  fabricated,  erroneous, 
or  not  relating  directly  to  a  POW/MIA— for 
example,  some  reports  may  relate  to  Euro- 
peans in  the  area.  In  fact,  DIA  analysts  have 
rejected  the  evidence  of  all  these  reports,  ex- 
cept for  a  small  pool  of  less  than  150  still 
considered  "unresolved." 

The  preliminary  conclusions  presented  by 
staff  for  review  by  Senators  are  as  follows: 

1.  After  the  conclusion  of  Operation  Home- 
coming in  April,  1973,  brought  the  return  of 
the  591  POWs,  official  U.S.  Government  pol- 
icy internally  adopted  and  acted  upon  the 
presumption  that  all  other  POWs  were  dead, 
despite  public  assertions  that  the  govern- 
ment was  still  open  to  investigating  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovering  the  existence  of  living 
prisoners. 

2.  Following  the  adoption  of  an  Internal 
policy  in  April,  1973,  that  all  POWMIAs  were 
presumed  dead,  the  U.S.  Government,  con- 
vened commissions  in  each  military  service 
to  consider  each  case  on  the  POW/MIA  list  In 
order  to  make  a  statutory  declaration  of  pre- 
sumption of  death. 

3.  While  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  majority,  if  not  most,  of  the  declarations 
of  presumptive  death  are  incorrect,  staff  re- 
view of  live-sighting  report  files  at  DIA 
found  a  disturbing  pattern  of  arbitrary  rejec- 
tion of  evidence  that  connected  a  sighting  to 
a  specific  POW/MIA  or  U.S.  POW/MIAs  in 
general. 

4.  The  pattern  of  arbitrary  rejection  re- 
sulted in  a  declaration  of  presumptive  find- 
ing of  death  for  every  such  individual  case, 
except  one. 

5.  The  internal  policy  that  all  POW-MIAs 
were  presumed  dead  resulted  in  an  emphasis 
on  finding  and  identifying  remains  of  dead 
personnel,  rather  than  searching  for  living 
POW/MIAs. 

6.  The  desire  to  identify  specific  sets  of  re- 
mains with  specific  names  on  the  POWMIA 
list  led  DOD  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  forensic  science,  and  identification 
based  on  dubious  presumptions  and  illogical 
deductions  rather  than  actual  physical  iden- 
tification—a process  which  resulted  in  nu- 
merous misidentifications  of  remains. 

7.  Despite  adherence  to  internal  policies 
and  public  statements  after  April,  1973  that 
"no  evidence"  existed  of  living  POWs,  DIA 
authoritatively  concluded  as  late  as  April, 
1974  that  several  hundred  living  POW/MIAs 
were  still  held  captive  in  South  East  Asia. 

8.  Although  the  Pathet  Lao  declared  on 
April  3.  1973,  that  Laotian  Communist  forces 
were  holding  American  POWs  and  were  pre- 
pared to  give  an  accounting,  nine  days  later 
a  DOD  spokesman  declared  that  there  were 
no  more  American   prisoners  anywhere  in 


South  East  Asia.  No  POWs  held  by  Laotian 
Communist  forces  ever  returned.  The  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  U.S.  Government 
made  a  decision  to  abandon  U.S.  citizens 
still  in  the  custody  of  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Second 
Indochina  War. 

9.  U.S.  casualties,  including  POWMIAs  in 
South  East  Asia,  resulting  from  covert  or 
cross  border  operation,  may  not  be  included 
on  the  list  of  those  missing. 

10.  The  executive  branch  has  failed  to  ad- 
dress adequately  the  concerns  of  the  family 
members  of  the  POW/MIAs,  and  has  pro- 
foundly mishandled  the  POW/MIA  problem. 

DEFINmON  OF  POW  MIA 

The  subject  of  POWMIAs  requires  some 
definitions.  After  the  Second  Indochina 
War — popularly  known  as  the  Vietnam  Wax, 
even  though  Thailand,  Burma,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  saw  U.S.  combat  action— hundreds 
of  POWs  returned  alive,  notably  in  Operation 
Homecoming,  which  concluded  in  April,  1973. 

Those  who  did  not  return  home  are  classi- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Defense  into  two 
categories:  POWMIAs— that  is,  those  for 
whom  there  is  some  documentation  that 
they  were  captured  but  never  repatriated; 
and  KIABNRs — that  Is,  those  believed  to 
have  been  killed  in  action,  but  whose  bodies 
were  not  recovered.  For  the  latter,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  their  death  except  DODs  eval- 
uation of  the  circumstances,  even  though  no 
physical  evidence  of  death  may  be  available. 

In  April.  1973.  DOD  reported  that  2,383  per- 
sonnel were  unaccounted  for:  1,259  POW 
MIAs,  and  1,124  KLABNRs.  This  study  as- 
sumes that  both  categories  of  the  unac- 
counted for  deserve  review.  Since  1973,  DOD 
has  announced  the  return  of  280  sets  of  re- 
mains, diminishing  the  over-all  number  by 
that  amount. 

In  addition,  there  could  well  be  an  equal 
number  of  military  personnel  missing  in  ac- 
tion from  various  U.S.  covert  actions  during 
the  war.  Since  DOD  files  on  covert  actions 
have  not  been  opened,'  and  the  participants 
In  such  actions  never  publicly  identified, 
this  inquiry  could  not  establish  any  number 
for  covert  POW/MIAs.  However,  public  source 
books  and  interviews  with  participants  sug- 
gest that  the  Issue  of  covert  operations  adds 
a  substantial,  but  unknown,  dimension  to 
the  MIA  question  which  has  received  no 
scrutiny. 

REVIEU'  OF  LIVE-SIGHTING  DOCUMENTS 

Ie  this  inquiry,  staff  has  reviewed  hun- 
dreds of  U.S  Government  classified,  declas- 
sified, and  open-source  documents.  In  addi- 
tion. Senator  Grassley  and  Committee  Mi- 
nority staff  were  given  access  to,  and  have 
reviewed  personally,  hundreds  of  classified 
live-sighting  reports  (accounts  by  Southeast 
Asians  of  live  POWs  in  Southeast  Asia)  In 
the  files  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
(DIA).  According  to  DIA,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  either  a  United  States  Senator  or 
any  United  States  Congressional  Committee 
staff  have  been  given  access  to  the  raw  intel- 
ligence contained  in  the  1,400  live-sighting 
reports. 

Out  of  the  1.400  live-sighting  reports,  ap- 
proximately 1.200  are  considered  by  DIA  to 
be  "resolved."  Each  of  the  so-called  "re- 
solved" sightings  was  resolved  by  concluding 
that  the  live-sighting  report  did  not  pertain 
to  U.S.  POWs  present  after  April  1979.  Staff 
felt  that  in  some  cases  such  a  conclusion  was 
correct,  but  that  in  many  it  was  not  sup- 
iwrted  by  the  facts. 

Staff  began  by  first  examining  so-called  re- 
solved cases  in  order  to  study  DIA  methodol- 


ogy by  which  a  conclusion  of  "resolution" 
was  reached.  Since  the  guidelines  set  by  DIA 
for  access  to  the  files  were  extremely  restric- 
tive, the  time  available  allowed  review  of 
only  about  one-quarter  of  the  so-called  "re- 
solved" cases,  and  none  of  those  in  the  cat- 
egory of  "unresolved."  Nevertheless,  staff 
concluded  that  a  significant  number  of  the 
"resolved"  cases  reviewed  showed  that  the 
DIA  methodology  was  faulty,  or  that  the  evi- 
dence did  not  support  the  DIA  conclusion  in 
the  case,  or  both. 

The  information  collected  and  reviewed  to 
date  by  the  staff  shows  that  the  position  held 
by  the  United  States  Governmentr— namely, 
that  no  evidence  exists  that  Americans  are 
still  being  held  against  their  will — cannot  be 
supported.  Rather,  the  infornmation  uncov- 
ered during  this  inquiry  provides  enough  cor- 
roboration to  cast  doubt  upwn  the  veracity  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  conclusion. 

Without  revealing  classfied  information, 
staff  believes  that  the  review  of  the  classi- 
fied live-sighting  reports  reinforces  that 
doubt.  Although  more  information  remains 
to  be  reviewed,  the  evidence  this  inquiry  has 
thus  far  uncovered  shows  that: 

1.  living  U.S.  citizens,  military  and  civil- 
ian, were  held  in  Southeast  Asia  against 
their  will  after  the  U.S.  Government's  state- 
ment on  April  13,  1973,  that  no  prisoners  re- 
mained alive:  and 

2.  the  information  available  to  the  U.S. 
Government  does  not  rule  out  the  prob- 
ability that  U.S.  citizens  are  still  being  held 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  fact,  classified,  declassified  and 
unclassifed  information  all  confirm  one  star- 
tling fact:  The  DOD  in  April,  1974.  concluded 
beyond  a  doubt  that  several  hundred  living 
American  POWs  remained  in  captivity  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  was  a  full  year  after 
DOD  spokesmen  were  saying  publicly  that  no 
prisoners  remained  alive. 

Evidence  uncovered  in  the  several  hundred 
cases  reviewed  thus  far  clearly  demonstrates 
that,  in  a  disturbing  number  of  cases,  DOD 
made  significant  errors  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions about  live-sighting  reports,  the  pre- 
sumed deaths  of  individuals,  or  about  indi- 
viduals that  were  unaccounted  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  Although  many  cases 
were  resolved  correctly  based  upon  the  files, 
there  were  too  many  errors  apparent  to  rule 
out  the  need  to  undertake  and  complete  the 
review  of  the  "unresolved"  cases 

Staff  also  concluded  that  DOD  spent  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  effort  in  discrediting  live- 
sighting  reports,  while  exaggerating  or  mis- 
handling forensic  data  in  order  to  confirm  a 
presumptive  finding  of  death  than  in  follow- 
ing up  reports  of  sightings  with  creative  in- 
vestigative work. 

Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  of  insen- 
sltivity  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  providing  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  to  the  next- 
of-kin  of  missing  American  servicemen. 

The  classified  evidence  in  DIA  files  sug- 
gests a  pattern  by  a  few  U.S.  Government  of- 
ficials of  misleading  Congressional  inquiries 
by  concealing  information,  and  misinterpret- 
ing or  manipulating  data  in  government 
files.  Interested  Senators  and  staff  with 
proper  clearances  no  doubt  will  want  to  re- 
view the  classified  files  themselves  and  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

THE  1973  POLICI'  DECISION 

Those  who  have  not  dealt  with  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
bow  DOD's  analysis  of  the  information  could 
be  in  error.  Unfortunately,  staff  believes 
that  DOD  has  allowed  Its  procedures  to  be 
dictated  by  a  pre-conceived  policy  finding. 
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The  New  York  Times  reported  on  April  12, 
1973.  as  follows: 

"Washinoton.  April  12— The  Pentagon,  two 
months  after  the  first  American  prisoners  of 
war  began  coming  home,  said  today  that  it 
had  no  evidence  that  there  were  any  more 
prisoners  still  alive  in  all  of  Indochina. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  interviews  with  all 
returning  prisoners  are  nearly  compelete,  a 
Pentagon  official.  Dr.  Roger  Shields,  said 
that  none  of  the  1.389  Americans  listed  as 
rtilssing  were  now  technically  considered 
prisoners.  'We  have  no  indication  at  this 
time  that  there  are  any  Americans  missing 
alive  in  Indochina.'  Dr.  Shields  said  at  a 
news  conference." 

Dr.  Shields  was  at  that  time  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  but  he  was  following  guid- 
ance Issued  on  that  date  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  a  memorandum  to  DOD  which 
stated  that  "There  are  no  more  prisoners  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  are  all  dead."  This  di- 
rective was  issued  immediately  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  last  POWs  in  Operation  Home- 
coming. This  finding  was  made  despite  that 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  hunderds  of  POW/ 
MIAs  that  the  Pathet  Lao  publicly  acknowl- 
edged holding  were  ever  returned  from  Laos. 
There  were  hundreds  of  live-sighting  reports 
on  file  in  1973.  Thousands  of  such  reports 
have  continued  to  be  received  since  then. 

PROCESS  FOR  "PRESUMPTION  OF  DEATH" 

Since  it  was  official  policy,  then,  that  all 
MIAs  were  dead.  It  became  a  bureaucratic 
necessity  for  all  "unresolved"  cases  to  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  a  presumed  finding  of 
death. 

Each  respective  military  service  from  time 
to  time  convenes  its  own  special  commis- 
sions to  pronounce  on  individual  cases.  Such 
a  commission  has  before  it  at  least  three  cat- 
egories of  information:  The  first  is  intel- 
ligence-related Information  concerning  the 
Individual.  The  second  is  eyewitness  ac- 
counts of  the  loss  event.  The  third  is  the  so- 
called  "incident  report"— the  offical  report 
of  the  loss  incident. 

If  a  year  passes  without  new  information, 
the  respective  military  service  can  convene  a 
commission  to  determine  whether  a  pre- 
sumptive finding  of  death  should  be  declared. 

The  April.  1973,  statement  of  policy  was  a 
political  statement,  rather  than  a  finding  ac- 
cording to  statutory  authority.  As  a  result, 
the  military  services  subsequently  reviewed 
each  individual  case  of  those  who  previously 
had  been  declared  dead  en  masse.  And  in 
every  case  except  one.  the  commissions 
made  a  determination  of  a  presumptive  find- 
ing of  death. 

Because  of  this  procedure,  the  bureaucratic 
necessity  arose  for  dlscrediUng  any  evidence 
that  might  cast  doubt  on  the  mass  presump- 
Uve  finding  of  death  of  April.  1973.  From  the 
standpoint  of  law  and  military  regulations, 
the  procedure  followed  in  each  case  gave  a 
legal  affirmation  to  the  original  political 
statement. 

Therefore.  In  order  to  discredit  any  infor- 
mation which  might  undermine  the  political 
thesis,  the  analysis  of  intelligence  files  fell 
into  a  systematic  pattern  of  debunking  in- 
formation contrary  to  the  thesis. 

This  systematic  debunking  included  dis- 
crediting of  reports,  possible  intimidation  of 
witnesses,  dismissal  of  credible  evidence 
through  technicalities,  and— If  all  else 
Called— the  arbitrary  disregard  of  evidence 
contrary  to  the  thesis. 

DOD'S  WORKINO  HYPOTHESIS 

An  analysis  of  DOD's  working  hypothesis 
for  ftally  accounting  for  American  MIAs  is 
the  key  to  understanding  the  discrepencles 
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DOD's  origin  il  premise  comes  into  question. 
Numerous  liye-sightlng  reports  have  been  er- 
roneously discredited  by  DIA  analysts.  More- 
over, staff  hks  reason  to  believe  that  DOD 
has  misidenijlfled  the  remains  of  scores  of 
MIAs.  and  has  incorrectly  presumed  dead 
many  othersJ 

This  analsfjtlcal  bias  is  typical  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy defending  an  established  policy  at 
all  costs,  evil  if  it  means  denying  the  obvi- 
ous. It  is  aXao  a  typical  characteristic  of  an 
out-moded  piradigm  that  can  no  longer  ex- 
plain the  real  world  or  real  facts.  If  the  origi- 
nal premise  of  DOD  had  been  that  at  least 
some  of  the  1383  MIAs  were  alive,  then  DOD 
would  have  leen  forced  by  circumstance  to 
view  the  evidence  collected,  including  the 
hundreds  of  live-sighting  reports,  from  an 
objective  standpoint.  The  relevance  and  va- 
lidity of  each  report  could  have  been  judged 
on  its  own  merits  rather  than  whether  it 
supported  a  )re-determined  hypothesis  that 
no  living  PO\  JitOAa  remained. 

Unfortunat  (ly,  DOD  choose  to  make  its 
own  analysi  s,  without  proper  legislative 
ovv  'Sight.  Cli  Liming  extreme  sensitivity  and 
possible  threits  to  sources  and  methods  of 
intelligence  %  athering.  DOD  evaded  the  prop- 
er oversight  1  hat  would  have  assured  the  ob- 
jectivity of  their  process.  The  result  has 
been  a  disse-vice  to  the  POW/MIAs,  their 
families  and  i  he  American  people. 

IMPOl  tTANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
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[POW-MIA  Ff  ct  Book  from  the  Department 
ol  Defense,  July  1989] 

U.S.  Govern  ment  Efforts  to  Obtain  the 
FuLLEi  it  Possible  accounting 

United  States  Government  policy  regard- 
PO'V/MIA  Issue  Is  coordinated 
POW/MIA  Interagency  Group 
(lAG).  Membership  in  the  lAG  includes  the 
Defense  Depa-tment,  the  White  House  Na- 
tional Security  Council  (NSC)  staff,  the 
State  Depart!  lent,  the  Joint  Staff,  the  De- 
fense IntelligBnce  Agency  (DIA).  the  Na- 
tional Leagu<i  of  POW/MIA  Families,  and 
House  and  Ser  ate  staff  members  from  the  re- 
spective Fore  gn  Affairs  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commit  *es.  The  lAG  develops  policy 
concerning  ths  POW/MIA  issue  and  assesses 
current  effortii.  while  evaluating  new  initia- 
tives and  appr  )aches  to  enhance  resolution. 

Most  Americans  felt  that  with  the  signing 
of  the  agreements  ending  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, accoun  ;ing  for  our  missing  country- 
men would  fi  lally  occur.  In  1973  the  then 
Democratic  llepublic  of  Vietnam  (DRV) 
North  Vietnam,  was  expected  to  honor  Arti- 
cle 8  of  the  Piris  Peace  Agreement  dealing 
with  those  missing  and  killed  in  action.  This 
article  specific  ally  provided  for  repartriating 
POWs  from  bo  ;h  sides  as  well  as  exchanging 
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information  about  the  missing  and  returning 
the  remains  of  those  who  died.  These  points 
were  conditional  only  on  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  and  allied  forces  from  Vietnam.  The 
agreement  ending  the  war  in  Laos  had  less 
specific  articles  pertaining  to  POWs  and 
MIAs  of  all  nations.  However,  because  of  the 
intransigence  of  the  Indochlnese  govern- 
ments, the  POW/MIA  issue  remains  unre- 
solved. 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam in  1975.  teams  from  the  Joint  Casualty 
Resolution  Center  (JCRC),  augmented  by 
members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Central  Identi- 
fication Laboratory,  Thailand  (CIL-Thai) 
and  other  units,  searched  the  jungles  and 
mountains  of  South  Vietnam  for  remains  of 
U.S.  personnel,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Four  Party  Joint  Military  Team  (FPJMT) 
established  by  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement. 
Despite  a  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  Viet- 
namese communists  and  often  at  great  per- 
sonal risk,  the  JCRV  recovery  teaims 
achieved  noteworthy  success  in  their  efforts. 
U.S.  efforts  in  North  Vietnam  during  this  pe- 
riod were  limited  to  negotiations  with  the 
Vietnamese  concerning  the  fate  of  our  serv- 
icemen and  the  repatriation  of  remains.  Be- 
tween April  1973  and  April  1975,  North  Viet- 
nam returned  the  remains  of  23  U.S.  person- 
nel. 

In  the  first  six  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  several  U.S.  Congres- 
sional delegations,  as  well  as  delegations 
from  the  State  and  Defense  Departments, 
met  with  the  Vietnamese  regarding  this  spe- 
cific issue.  In  addition,  JCRC  representatives 
met  in  Hawaii  with  Vietnamese  officials  in 
July  1978  and  traveled  to  Hanoi  in  October 
1960  and  May  1981.  These  three  meetings 
dealt  with  technical  aspects  of  the  account- 
ing process. 

[POW-MIA  Fact  Book  from  the  Department 
of  Defense.  July  1990) 

U.S.  Government  Efforts  to  Obtain  the 
Fullest  Possible  accounting 

United  States  Government  policy  regard- 
ing the  POW/MIA  issue  is  coordinated 
through  the  POW'MIA  Interagency  Group 
(lAG).  Membership  in  the  LAG  Includes  the 
Defense  Department,  the  White  House  Na- 
tional Security  Council  (NSC)  staff,  the 
State  Department,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(JCS),  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA) 
and  the  National  League  of  POW/MIA  Fami- 
lies. The  LAG  develops  policy  concerning  the 
POW/MIA  issue  and  assesses  current  efforts, 
while  evaluating  new  initiatives  and  ap- 
proaches to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting. 

Most  Americans  felt  that  witb  the  January 
1973  signing  of  the  agreements  ending  the 
war  in  Indochina,  accounting  for  our  missing 
countrymen  would  finally  begin.  The  then 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV), 
North  Vietnam,  was  expected  to  honor  Arti- 
cle 8  of  the  Paris  Agreement  which  specifi- 
cally provided  for  repatriating  POWs  from 
all  sides  as  well  as  exchanging  information 
about  the  missing  and  returning  the  remains 
of  those  who  died.  These  points  were  condi- 
tional only  on  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  al- 
lied forces  from  Vietnam.  The  agreement 
ending  the  war  in  Laos  had  less  specific  arti- 
cles which  pertained  to  repatriating  and  ac- 
counting for  POWs  and  MIAs  of  all  nationali- 
ties. 

To  Implement  Article  8,  the  Four  Party 
Joint  Military  Team  (FPJMT)  was  estab- 
lished. Prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  in  1975,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
FPJMT,  numerous  meetings  were  held  where 
the  U.S.  negotiators  continually  pressed  for 


information  on  the  missing.  During  this 
same  period,  despite  the  lack  of  cooperation 
fi-om  the  Vietnamese  conmiunists,  the  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center  (JCRC),  aug- 
mented by  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Central  Identification  Laboratory  (CIL), 
Thailand,  and  other  units,  were  able  to  con- 
duct limited  searches.  These  efforts  halted  in 
December  1973.  when  a  search  party  visiting 
a  pre-announced  site  was  ambushed  by  com- 
munist forces  and  an  American  was  killed. 
Between  April  1973  and  April  1975,  North 
Vietnam  returned  the  remains  of  23  U.S. 
servicemen  who  died  in  captivity. 

In  the  first  six  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  U.S.  Government  offi- 
cials had  intermittent  and  largely  unproduc- 
tive contacts  with  the  Vietnamese  on  this 
issue.  The  House  of  Representatives  estab- 
lished the  Select  Committee  on  Missing  Per- 
sons in  Southeast  Asia  which,  during  Its  15 
month  tenure  (1975-76),  had  several  contacts 
with  the  Vietnamese  in  Hanoi,  Paris  and  the 
United  Nations.  In  1977,  President  Carter  ap- 
pointed Leonard  Woodcock  to  head  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Americans  Missing 
and  Unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
Commission  visited  both  Vietnam  and  Laos 
to  discuss  the  POW/MIA  issue.  It  was  during 
their  March  1977  visit  that  the  Vietnamese 
first  announced  that  they  had  established  an 
office  to  seek  information  on  missing  Ameri- 
cans and  to  recover  remains.  In  addition,  Vi- 
etnamese officials  visited  the  JCRC  and  CIL 
in  Hawaii.  In  July  1978;  technical  level  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Hanoi  in  October  1960  and 
May  1981. 

ExHiBrrS 
Memorandum  to  Paul  Wolfowitz 
From:  Ann  Mills  Griffiths. 
Subject:  Access  to  classified  POW/MIA  mate- 
rial. 
Date:  August  2,  1990. 

On  August  1.  letters  from  ASD/LA  Dave 
Gribbin  were  sent  to  Senators  Jesse  Helms 
(Rr-NC)  and  Charles  Grassley  (R^IA)  giving 
them  full  access  to  cases  of  interest  on  the 
POW/MIA  issue.  In  addition,  Mr.  Gribbin  sug- 
gested that  the  Senators  may  wish  to  invite 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Serv- 
ices or  Intelligence  Committees,  with  the  ap- 
propriate clearances  and  with  responsibility 
for  the  POW/MIA  issue,  to  accompany  them 
to  review  of  the  classified  material. 

An  additional  August  1  letter  was  sent  to 
Representative  Beilenson  stating  that  Con- 
gressman Bob  Smith  (R-NH)  would  be  pro- 
vided the  same  opportunity,  along  with  staff 
of  the  Armed  Services  or  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees, under  the  same  clearance  criteria. 
Mr.  Gribbin's  decision  to  pursue  this  course 
(which  I  understand  was  strongly  opposed  by 
ISA.  DIA  and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence.  Department  of  the  Army)  has 
far  reaching  ramifications  about  which  I  feel 
you  and  the  Secretary  should  be  aware. 

As  you  know,  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  Cheney,  you.  Bob  Kimmitt 
and  others  have  firmly  committed  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pursuing  resolution  of  the 
POW  MIA  issue  as  a  matter  of  highest  na- 
tional priority.  These  pledges  were  taken  at 
face  value  and  gratefully  received  by  POW/ 
MIA  families.  If  implemented,  this  course 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion's commitments. 

On  any  matter  of  highest  national  priority, 
sensitive  information  is  not  subject  to  indis- 
criminate release  outside  of  the  parameters 
established  by  the  Congress  itself.  I.e..  the 
respective  Select  Committees  on  Intel- 
ligence and  responsible  staff  members  with 
appropriate   clearances.   This   iiath.    if  fol- 


lowed, sets  a  precedent  for  similar  access  of 
other  issues,  such  a  step  would  not  be  consid- 
ered, much  less  approved,  on  Cambodian,  So- 
viet, Chinese,  Middle  East  or  other  matters 
of  importance  to  the  U.S.  In  short,  the  Presi- 
dent's and  Secretary's  pledges  will  be  viewed 
as  nothing  more  than  hollow  tokenism. 

Mr.  Gribbin's  communications  authorize 
access  to  individual  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  loudest  in  proclaiming  that 
USG  officials  are  not  pursuing  this  issue 
with  integrity  or  priority.  (Examples  are  en- 
closed.) Their  records  are  replete  with  impli- 
cations, or  outright  assertions,  that  the  USG 
is  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  cover  up  evi- 
dence that  Americans  are  being  held  captive 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  no  concern  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  staff  will  uncover  anything  which 
would  lend  credence  to  the  charges  of  con- 
spiracy against  which  we  have  collectively 
fought  since  the  1983-86  time  frame.  On  the 
contrary,  while  problems  are  continuously 
identified  and  remedied,  there  is  a  great  well 
of  talent  in  DLAs  Special  POW/MIA  Office. 

My  concern  is  that  if  this  decision  is  im- 
plemented, the  above  message — that  the 
POW/MIA  issue  is  one  solely  of  rhetorical 
priority— will  be  made  throughout  the  U.S. 
Government.  Equally  or  more  important. 
Hanoi  will  perceive  that  stated  U.S.  policy 
on  this  issue  is  no  longer  valid  and  that  reso- 
lution of  the  fates  of  Americas  POW/MIAs  is 
not  an  issue  which  they  need  to  seriously  ad- 
dress. 

Beyond  these  significant  policy  consider- 
ations, there  will  be  a  severe  negative  im- 
pact throughout  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. One  can  anticipate  immediate  CIA  and 
NSA  action  to  pull  their  documents  and  in- 
formation from  the  files  currently  held  by 
DIA.  Department  of  State,  the  FBI  and  DEA. 
as  well  as  friendly  foreign  intelligence  serv- 
ices and  others  with  ongoing  investigations 
and  cooperative  programs  will  cease  all  co- 
operation on  POW/MIA  related  matters.  Sen- 
sitive sources  and  methods  will  be  exposed 
which  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  source 
cooperation  and  reporting.  Strategies  will  be 
exposed  and  negotiations  will  be  com- 
promised by  revealing  the  extent  of  U.S. 
knowledge  and  intelligence  gape  to  those 
from  whom  we  are  seeking  Information. 

As  outlined  in  Mr.  Gribbin's  letters.  DIA's 
Special  Office  for  POW/MIA  Affairs  will  nec- 
essarily be  available  to  assist  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  staff  during  their  review  of 
the  material.  This  will  usurp  critical  man- 
power from  important  and  serious  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  stated  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  Cheney.  The  current 
level  of  personnel  in  DIA's  POW/MIA  office 
was  established  as  a  result  of  the  Reagan/ 
Bush  priority,  hard  earned  and  absolutely 
mandatory.  Squandering  their  time  and  ef- 
forts to  participate  in  a  "witch  hunt" 
against  themselves  does  nothing  to  help  re- 
solve the  issue  and,  in  fact,  lends  credence  to 
those  most  involved  in  accusations  that  a 
"mindset  to  debunk"  exists  in  that  office. 

Finally,  indiscriminate  release  such  as  Mr. 
Gribbin  has  now  invited  will  potentially  sub- 
ject POW/MIA  family  members  to  further, 
tragic  exploitation  by  "activists."  I  am  ap- 
palled by  this  motion  from  an  individual  who 
obviously  knows  little  about  the  issue  but  is 
seeking  to  pander  to  Congress  by  sacrificing 
principle  and  the  integrity  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  Cheney.  He  clearly  has  no  un- 
derstanding of  what  this  will  mean  in  the 
broader  sense,  not  to  mention  POW/MIA. 
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POW/MIA  Group  Becomes  Part  of 
Bureaucracy 


(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 

Washington.— Bruce  Adams  of  Laramie. 
Wye.  Is  far  from  the  nation's  nerve  center. 
and  he  asks  little  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy, other  than  that  it  help  find  his 
brother.  Adams  may  be  asking:  too  much. 

His  brother,  along  with  thousands  of  other 
American  soldiers,  is  still  listed  sis  missing, 
nearly  15  years  after  the  Vietnam  War  ended. 
Some  3.600  families  are  tormented  by  the  un- 
known fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

The  families  have  relied  for  two  decades  on 
an  influential  non-profit  group  to  tout  their 
cause  in  Washington.  The  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  almost  their  onlj* 
hope  in  prodding  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  continue  the  search  for  lost  GIs. 

But  Adams  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
league.  He  and  other  bitter  families  say  the 
league  has  sold  its  soul  for  the  trappings  of 
Washington  power.  The  organization  that 
once  relentlessly  pressed  the  government  for 
answers  and  accepted  no  double-talk  now 
mouths  that  same  double-talk.  It  has  been 
transformed  from  a  feisty  independent  advo- 
cate to  a  member  of  the  Washington  club.  In- 
stead of  solving  the  mystery  of  missing  GIs. 
the  league  has  become  a  self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy  that  shows  few  signs  of  com- 
pleting its  mission. 

The  way  Adams  sees  the  situation.  "It 
means  there's  nobody  out  there  except  a 
handful  of  activists  and  congressmen  who 
even  give  a  damn." 

His  is  not  a  voice  in  the  wilderness.  Some 
of  those  who  are  most  involved  on  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue,  ranging  from  Capitol  Hill  insiders 
to  prominent  activists  across  the  country. 
agree.  To  hear  them  talk,  the  league  In  re- 
cent years  has  become  a  mouthpiece  for  offi- 
cial pronouncements. 

It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  a  grass-roots 
group  of  firebrands  had  lost  its  zeal  in  Wash- 
ington. There  is  something  seductive  about 
meetings  with  the  president  and  cocktail 
parties  with  movers  and  shakers  that  wears 
down  even  the  most  contrary  outsiders.  But 
the  critics  of  the  league  say  this  particular 
seduction  is  even  more  disappointing  be- 
cause the  league  was  the  only  hope  for  so 
many  desperate  families. 

How  has  the  league  wound  up  in  the  pocket 
of  the  Washington  bureaucracy?  By  landing 
a  seat  on  a  government  panel,  a  security 
clearance  to  peruse  classified  data  and  a 
close  working  relationship  with  insiders. 

The  result  is  that  the  league,  which  once 
challenged  the  government,  now  urges  fam- 
ily members  to  be  patient  with  the  govern- 
ment's approach.  The  league,  which  once 
shared  Information  freely  with  families,  Is 
now  obliged  by  a  security  clearance  to  with- 
hold some  facts. 

Longtime  league  director  Ann  Mills  Grif- 
fiths calls  her  critics  the  "nut  fringe."  She 
says  if  the  government  and  the  league  seem 
to  be  in  sync,  it  is  because  the  government 
has  come  around  to  the  league's  way  of 
thinking.  The  administration  gives  the 
search  for  missing  GIs  its  highest  priority. 
Griffiths  told  us.  "Public  criticism  is  no 
longer  necessary, "  she  said.  She  called  her- 
self an  "advocate  inside  the  system." 

That  doesn't  impress  those  who  believe  the 
system  isn't  doing  much. 

Congressional  sources  told  our  associate 
Dan  Njegomlr  that  the  league's  setup  is  "too 
close  for  comfort."  One  Capitol  Hill  source 
close  to  the  POW/MIA  issue  described  Grif- 
flttas  as  "part  of  the  government." 
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port  for  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith],  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs.  I 
would  like,  as  well,  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Smith  for  his  leadership  and  ini- 
tiative in  this  regard.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  the  right  bill  at  the  right  time, 
and  it  deserves  measured  consideration 
and  support  by  this  body. 

My  colleagues  are  aware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  had  a  close  involve- 
ment with  this  issue  in  the  past  couple 
of  years.  During  that  time,  I  have  be- 
come convinced  of  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  a  committee  devoted  solely 
to  oversight  of  the  POW'MIA  issue.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  why  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  eloquently  stated  numerous  valid 
reasons  why  this  legislation  is  essen- 
tial. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  remind  this 
body  that  approximately  IMz  years  ago, 
I  requested  the  assistance  of  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Mr.  Helms,  in  inves- 
tigating allegations  of  the  mishandling 
of  the  POW  issue  by  the  Government. 
Experienced  criminal  investigators 
were  brought  on  board  to  conduct  a 
thorough,  empirically  based  inquiry. 

Three  fundamental  questions  served 
as  the  focus  of  the  investigation.  Those 
questions  are  the  following: 

First,  whether  the  U.S.  Government 
has  received  and  still  possesses  valid 
information  concerning  living  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Southeast  Asia; 

Second,  whether  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  act  on  such  informa- 
tion; and 

Third,  whether  the  U.S.  Government 
has  acted  improperly  to  intimidate  and 
discredit  sources  of  such  information. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  fol- 
lowing l^h.  years'  investigation  are  so- 
bering, indeed,  Mr.  President.  In  its  in- 
terim report  issued  last  October,  the 
investigative  team  reached  some  trou- 
bling conclusions.  The  information  col- 
lected and  reviewed  shows  that  the  po- 
sition held  by  the  Government;  name- 
ly, that  no  evidence  exists  that  Ameri- 
cans are  still  being  held  against  their 
will — cannot  be  supported.  Instead,  the 
information  collected  provides  enough 
corroboration  to  csist  doubt  upon  the 
veracity  of  the  Government's  state- 
ment. 

In  September,  I  and  part  of  the  inves- 
tigative team  were  given  access  to  hun- 
dreds of  live  sighting  reports  of  POW's 
in  Southeast  Asia.  According  to  DIA, 
this  was  the  first  time  that  either  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  committee  staff 
was  given  access  to  the  raw  intel- 
ligence data.  Although  more  informa- 
tion remains  to  be  reviewed,  the  inves- 
tigative team  concluded  that  a  review 
of  the  live  sighting  reports  reinforces 


the  doubt  about  the  veracity  of  the 
Government's  position. 

The  evidence  thus  far  uncovered 
shows  that: 

First,  living  U.S.  citizens  were  held 
in  Southeast  Asia  against  their  will 
after  the  Government's  statement  on 
April  13,  1973,  that  no  prisoners  re- 
mained alive;  and 

Second,  the  information  available  to 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  rule  out 
the  probability  that  U.S.  citizens  are 
still  being  held  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  second  investigative  report  is 
about  to  be  issued  by  the  investigative 
team,  Mr.  President.  That  report  will 
provide  flesh  to  the  skeletal  interim 
report  issued  in  October. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  sec- 
ond report,  there  will  be  sufficient 
cause  for  a  full-blown  investigation 
into  the  POW/MIA  issue.  The  second  re- 
port will  disclose  evidence  that  the 
mishandling  of  the  issue  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  relegated  to  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  problem  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  in  virtually 
every  war  engaged  in  by  the  United 
States  since  1917. 

Another  issue  I  have  addressed  on 
this  floor,  Mr.  President,  is  that  of  ac- 
cess to  Government  information  per- 
taining to  POW's.  Last  April,  I  re- 
quested access  to  the  live  sighting  re- 
ports contained  in  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  files  at  the  Pentagon.  Several 
weeks  after  my  request,  I  was  denied 
access  to  the  files.  The  reason  I  was  de- 
nied access  to  them  is  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assistant  Secretary  who  re- 
sponded, the  material  is  classified.  It 
was  not  until  July  31 — when  I  spoke 
here  before  this  body  about  the  propri- 
ety of  denying  a  U.S.  Senator  access  to 
information  simply  because  it  is  classi- 
fied— that  access  was  granted  to  me 
and  the  staff  of  investigators.  The  re- 
strictions for  that  access  are  so  ridicu- 
lous that  the  situation  begs  for  review 
by  this  Congress.  DIA  is  apparently  not 
used  to  lowly  Senators  or  Congressmen 
thumbing  through  their  POW  files,  and 
do  not  take  kindly  to  it.  It  appears 
some  bureaucrats  over  there  need  a  re- 
fresher course  in  the  constitutional 
role  of  Congress  in  our  republican  form 
of  government. 

These  two  issues  I  raise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— the  investigation  and  the  matter 
of  access — are  by  no  means,  in  and  of 
themselves  sufficient  reason  for  estab- 
lishing a  Select  Committee  for  POW 
Oversight.  They  are  simply  two  specific 
examples — and  good  examples — of  why 
oversight  is  needed,  and  why  Congress 
needs  to  make  this  a  higher  priority, 
with  additional  attention  and  re- 
sources. They  are  simply  two  more 
good  reasons  to  add  to  those  already 
articulated  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  Mr. 
President,  there  are  others  that  must 
be  addressed.  We  need  to: 


First,  assess  the  staffing,  funding, 
methodology  and  operations  of  the 
POW/MIA  division  of  DIA; 

Second,  review  the  professionalism 
and  quality  of  the  division's  analysis  of 
POW  intelligence,  including  live  sight- 
ing reports; 

Third,  examine  DOD's  security  proce- 
dures and  practices  when  responding  to 
congressional  requests  for  information 
concerning  POW  matters; 

Fourth,  examine  the  staffing,  fund- 
ing, methodology  and  operations  of  the 
joint  casualty  resolution  center  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand; 

Fifth,  review  the  staffing,  funding, 
methodology  and  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Central  Identification  Labora- 
tory in  Hawaii; 

Sixth,  review  the  professionalism  and 
quality  of  the  lab's  analysis  of  alleged 
MIA  remains;  and 

Seventh,  review  Government  proce- 
dures and  laws  concerning  the  provi- 
sion of  POW/MIA  information  in  a 
timely  manner  to  POW/MIA  families. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
once  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  so  we  can  elevate 
this  issue  to  its  proper  priority,  devote 
the  necessary  resources,  and  help  re- 
solve the  POW  problem  once  and  for 
all. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  resolution  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith], 
to  create  a  select  committee  on  the 
POW/MIA  issue.  Indeed,  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  insight  in  proposing  this  ap- 
proach to  resolve  the  doubts  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  have  about  the 
POW/MIA  issue.  It  is  significant  that 
the  polls  show  that  Vietnam  veterans, 
by  a  margin  of  85  percent,  believe  U.S. 
servicemen  were  left  in  captivity  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  informal  ef- 
forts to  determine  the  veracity  of 
many  of  the  disturbing  facets  of  the 
POW/MIA  issue  has  amply  illustrated 
to  me  the  challenge  presented  by  this 
issue.  The  coordinated  effort  of  a  select 
committee,  and  the  commitment  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  interested  and  con- 
cerned Senators  that  a  select  commit- 
tee entails,  finally,  will  neutralize  one 
of  the  few  remaining  poisonous  effects 
of  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  American 
body  politic. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  18 
years  I  have  been  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  have  heard  reports  that  Unit- 
ed States  servicemen  who  served  in 
Indochina  during  the  Vietnam  war  re- 
main in  captivity.  The  idea  that  even 
one  U.S.  serviceman — men  who  were 
sent  over  there  to  fight  a  war  they 
were  not  allowed  to  win — might  remain 
trapped  alive  in  Southeast  Asia  is  my 
own,  personal  nightmare. 

Over  the  years,  reports  of  Americans 
held  in  captivity  in  Southeast  Asia  in- 
creased in  frequency  and  authority, 
leading  me,  over  18  months  ago,  to  di- 
rect the  minority  staff  of  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  and  fresh 
look  at  the  POW/MIA  issue. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  April  20,  1988,  squarely 
put  the  responsibility  of  the  resolution 
of  the  POW/MIA  issue  at  Congress's 
doorstep,  stating:  "Accountability  [of 
U.S.  POW/MIA's]  lies  in  oversight  by 
Congress  or  in  criticism  from  the  elec- 
torate, but  not  in  the  judgment  of  the 
courts." 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 
of  the  first  report  that  has  been  issued 
as  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  the  "Interim 
Report  on  the  Southeast  Asian  POW/ 
MIA  Issue."  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  not  have  seen  this  re- 
port, and  in  light  of  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  create  a  select  committee  to 
"strengthen  efforts  in  the  Senate  to 
address  the  POW/MIA  issue."  I  will  re- 
view the  10  preliminary  conclusions  of 
the  minority  staff  report: 

First,  after  the  conclusion  of  Oper- 
ation Homecoming  in  April  1973, 
brought  the  return  of  591  POW's,  offi- 
cial U.S.  Government  policy  internally 
adopted  and  acted  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  all  other  POW's  were  dead, 
despite  public  assertions  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  still  open  to  investigating 
the  possibility  of  discovering  the 
existance  of  living  prisoners. 

Second,  following  the  adoption  of  an 
internal  policy  in  April  1973.  that  all 
POW/MIA's  were  presumed  dead,  the 
U.S.  Government  convened  commis- 
sions in  each  military  service  to  con- 
sider each  case  on  the  POW/MIA  list  in 
order  to  make  a  statutory  declaration 
of  presumption  of  death. 

Third,  while  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  majority,  if  not  most,  of 
the  declarations  of  presumptive  death 
are  incorrect,  staff  review  of  live-sight- 
ing report  files  at  DIA  found  a  disturb- 
ing pattern  of  arbitrary  rejection  of 
evidence  that  connected  a  sighting  to  a 
specific  POW/MJA  or  U.S.  POW/MIA's 
in  general. 

Fourth,  the  pattern  of  arbitrary  re- 
jection resulted  in  a  declaration  of  pre- 
sumptive finding  of  death  for  every 
such  individual  case,  except  one. 

Fifth,  the  internal  policy  that  all 
POW/MIA's  were  presumed  dead  re- 
sulted in  an  emphasis  on  finding  and 
Identifying  remains  of  dead  personnel, 
rather  than  searching  for  living  POW/ 
MIA's. 

Sixth,  the  desire  to  identify  specific 
sets  of  remains  with  specific  names  on 
the  POW/MIA  list  led  DOD  to  an  exag- 
geration of  the  capabilities  of  forensic 
science,  and  identification  based  on  du- 
bious presumptions  and  illogical  deduc- 
tions rather  than  actual  physical  iden- 
tification— a  process  which  resulted  in 
numerous  misidentifications  of  re- 
mains. 

Seventh,  despite  adherence  to  inter- 
nal policies  and  public  statements 
after  April  1973.  that  "no  evidence"  ex- 
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S.  Res.  83 
That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

United  States  Government  should 

add  tlonaJ  steps  to  recognize  the  rela- 

)etween  the  United  States  and  the 

states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 

Secretary   of  Commerce,    In   con- 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  should 
an  interim  basis,  additional  Unit- 
Government  personnel  to  the  Unit- 
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IS  the  sole  United  States  Govern- 
representation  with  the  Baltic 
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the  earliest  feasible  time,  a  trade 
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;onsultation  with  the  Sec- 
State,  to  assign  personnel  to 
States  trade  center  in  War- 
lole  purpose  would  be  to  en- 
develop  the  trade  relation- 
the  United  States  and  the 
Finally,  the  resolution 
administration  to  move  such 
a  site  in  one  of  the  Baltic 
tie  earliest  feasible  moment. 
resDlutions,  many  statements, 
expre  ssions  of  support  have  been 
the  Baltic  States  for  over  50 
Successive  administratipns  and 
lave  consistently  supported 
independence  of  the  Bal- 
\|ords  of  support  could  fill 
Oijr  actions  of  support  are  far 
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day   when    the    United 
establish    United    States 
offices  in  a  free  Lithuania, 
and  a  free  Estonia, 
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between  the  United 
Soviet  Union.  It  recog- 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS  ACT 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  32 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Niton.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Riegle,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Wirth 
and  Mr.  Shelby)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  578)  to  authorize 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  Operation  Desert  Storm,  to 
provide  military  personnel  benefits  for 
persons  serving:  during:  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

On  page  20  after  line  20,  insert: 

"(13)  Temporary  housing  assistance  for  Im- 
mediate family  members  visiting  soldiers 
wounded  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
receiving  medical  treatment  at  military  hos- 
pitals and  facilities  in  the  United  States." 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  HI  insert 
the  following  part: 

SEC.    .  SH<HtT  TITLE. 

This   part  may   be   cited   as  the   "Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  Reservist  Leave  Bank 
Act  of  1991.". 
SEC.    .  APPUCATION  or  LEAVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  establish  a  leave  bank  program  under 
which — 

(1)  an  employee  in  any  executive  agency 
may  (during  a  period  specified  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management)  donate  any  un- 
used annual  leave  from  the  employee's  an- 
nual leave  account  to  a  leave  baxik  estab- 
lished by  the  Offlce  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment: 

(2)  The  total  annual  leave  that  has  been 
donated  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  the  annual  leave  accounts  of 
all  employees  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serving 
on  active  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
pursuant  to  an  order  issued  under  section 
672(a),  672(g),  673,  673b,  674.  675,  or  688  Of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  and  who  return  to  ci- 
vilian employment  with  their  agencies;  and 

(3)  such  Persian  Gulf  War  participants  who 
have  returned  to  civilian  employment  may 
use  such  annual  leave,  after  it  is  credited  to 
their  leave  accounts,  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  annual  leave  to  their  credit. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "em- 
ployee" means  an  employee  as  defined  by 
section  6361(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Persian  Gulf  War"  means  the  period  begin- 
ning on  August  2,  1990,  and  ending  on  the 
date  thereafter  prescribed  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  by  law. 

(c)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  prescribe  regulations  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  this  part. 

Sec.  .  The  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  establish  a  program  similar  to  that  es- 
tablished under  section  of  this  part  for  the 
benefit  of  health-c&re  professionals  covered 
under   section    410e(e)    of   title    38,    United 


States  Code.  Such  program  shall  be  as  simi- 
lar as  practicable  to  the  program  established 
under  section  of  this  Part. 

Sec.  .  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

On  page  13,  line  16,  strike  out  "August  2, 
/l990"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "January  16, 
1991". 

On  page  21,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

Part  O— Servicemen's  Group  Life 

Insurance  Enhancement 

sec.  ssi.  increase  of  8gu  and  vgu  maximum 

AMOUNT. 

(a)  Increased  Amount.— Section  767  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$50,000"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "S100,000". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
777(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000". 

(c)  TRANsmoN  Provisions.— (1)  Effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  provider  under  sec- 
tion 767  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for  a 
person  who  is  insured  under  such  section  on 
the  day  before  that  date  shall  be  increased  to 
the  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  provided  for  such  person  under 
that  section  on  such  day. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  concerned, 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  each  person  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  is  notified  of  the  increased  Insur- 
ance coverage  provided  under  such  paragraph 
and  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
election  under  section  767  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S32.  DEATH  GRATUITY  FOR  PARTICIPANTS 
WHO  DIED  BEFORE  THE  DATE  OF 
ENACTMENT. 

(a)  Pa^-ment  of  Death  GRATurrv.— Subject 
to  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  pay,  out  of  any  sums  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a 
death  gratuity  to  each  SGLI  beneficiary  of 
each  deceased  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  died  after  August  1,  1990,  and  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
whose  death  was  in  conjunction  with  or  in 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  or  at- 
tributable to  hostile  action  in  regions  other 
than  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  prescribed  in  regu- 
lations set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  SGLI  Beneficiary  Defined.— In  this 
section,  the  term  "SGLI  beneficiary",  with 
respect  to  a  deceased  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  means  a  person  to  whom 
Servicemen"s  Group  Life  Insurance  is  paid  or 
payable  under  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  such  member. 

(c)  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Gratu- 
mr.— The  amount  of  the  death  gratuity  pay- 
able to  an  SGLI  beneficiary  in  the  case  of  a 
deceased  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the  Serv- 
icemen"s  Group  Life  Insurance  paid  or  pay- 
able to  such  beneficiary  under  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  such  member. 

(d)  AFPLicA"noN  for  Gratuity  Required.— 
A  death  gratuity  shall  be  payable  to  an  SGLI 
beneficiary  under  this  section  upon  receipt 
of  a  written  application  therefor  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  REGULA-noNS.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe in  regulations  the  form  of  the  applica- 


tion for  benefits  under  this  section  and  any 
procedures  and  requirements  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(f)  Source  of  Funds.— Amounts  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  death  gratuities  under 
this  section  shall  be  derived  from  funds  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  for  pajnnent  of  the  incremental 
costs  associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  that  are  Incurred  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

sec.  SSS.  DEFINmONa 

In  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "uniformed  services"'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section  765(6) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

!2)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section 
101(25)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

On  page  21,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  part: 

Part  C— Higher  educa-hon  Assistance 

sec.  SSI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gulf  War 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Act"". 
SEC.  SSS.  PURPOSES.  WAIVER  AUTHCMUTY,  AND 
DEFINmONS. 

(a)  In  General.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  ensure  that^ 

(1)  the  men  and  women  who  are  or  were 
serving  on  active  duty  in  connection  with 
Operation  Desert  Shield  or  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  who  are  borrowers  of  Stafford 
Loans  or  Perkins  Loans  are  not  placed  in  a 
worse  position  financially  in  relation  to 
those  loans  because  of  such  service; 

(2)  the  administrative  requirements  placed 
on  all  borrowers  of  student  loans  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  IV  of  the  Higher  EAu- 
catlon  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.) 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  who  are  or  were  serving  on  active 
duty  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Shield  or  Operation  Desert  Storm  are  mini- 
mized to  the  extent  possible  without  impair- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  ease  the  burden  on  such 
borrowers,  and  to  avoid  inadvertent,  tech- 
nical defaults;  and 

(3)  the  eligibility  of  an  individual  who  is  or 
was  serving  on  active  duty  in  connection 
with  Operation  Desert  Shield  or  Operation 
Desert  Storm  for  a  Pell  Grant  is  not  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  Pell  Grant  assistance 
awarded  for  a  period  of  instruction  for  which 
such  individual  did  not  receive  academic 
credit  because  such  individual  was  called  up 
for  such  service. 

(b)  Waiver  or  MODiFiCA"noN.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  unless 
enacted  with  specific  reference  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  E^lucation  shall  waive 
or  modify  any  statutory  or  regulatory  provi- 
sion applicable  to  the  student  financial  aid 
programs  under  title  IV  of  the  Act  that  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  described  in  subsection  (a),  includ- 
ing— 

(1)  the  length  of,  and  eligibility  require- 
ments for,  the  military  deferments  author- 
ized under  sections  427(aK2KC)(ii), 
428(b)(l)(M)(ii),  and  464(cK2)(AHii)  of  the  Act, 
in  order  to  enable  the  borrower  of  a  Stafford 
Loan  or  a  Perkins  Loan  who  is  or  was  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  or  Operation  Desert 
Storm  to  obtain  a  military  deferment,  under 
which  interest  shall  accrue  and,  if  otherwise 
payable  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  for 
the  duration  of  such  service; 

(2)  administrative  requirements  placed  on 
all  borrowers  of  student  loans  made  in  ac- 
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cord&nce  with  title  IV  of  the  Act  who  are  or 
were  engaged  in  such  military  service; 

(3)  the  number  of  years  for  which  individ- 
uals who  are  or  were  eng-aered  in  such  mili- 
tary service  may  be  eligible  for  Pell  Grants 
under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act: 

(4)  the  point  at  which  the  borrower  of  a 
Stafford  Loan  who  is  or  was  engaged  in  such 
military  service  is  required  to  resume  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  such  loan 
after  the  borrower  completes  a  period  of 
deferment  under  section  427(a)(2)(C)(ii)  or 
428(b)(l)(MXli)  of  the  Act; 

(5)  the  point  at  which  the  borrower  of  a 
Stafford  Loan  who  is  or  was  engaged  in  such 
military  service  Is  required  to  resume  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  such  loan 
after  the  borrower  completes  a  single  period 
of  deferment  under  section  427(a)(2)<C)(i)  or 
428(b)(l)(MKi)  of  the  Act  subsequent  to  such 
service:  and 

(6)  the  modification  of  the  terms  "annual 
adjusted  family  income"  and  "available  in- 
come", as  used  in  the  determination  of  need 
for  student  financial  assistance  under  part  F 
of  title  IV  of  the  Act  for  such  individual  (and 
the  determination  of  such  need  for  such  indi- 
vidual's spouse  and  dependents,  if  applica- 
ble), to  mean  the  sums  received  in  the  first 
calendar  year  of  the  award  year  for  which 
such  determination  is  made.  In  order  to  re- 
flect more  accurately  the  financial  condition 
of  such  individual  and  such  individual's  fam- 
ily. 

(c)  Special  Rules.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 431  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232)  and  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  shall,  by 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register,  publish  the 
waivers  or  modifications  of  statutory  and 
regulatory  provisions  he  deems  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such 
notice  shall  include  the  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  applied  in  lieu  of  such  statutory  and 
regulatory  provisions.  The  Secretary  is  not 
required  to  exercise  the  waiver  authority 
under  this  section  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

(d)  DEFLNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
part— 

(1)  the  term  "serving  on  active  duty  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert  Shield  or 
Operation  Desert  Storm',  with  respect  to 
any  individual,  means — 

(A)  any  Reserve  of  an  Armed  Force  called 
to  active  duty  under  section  672(a),  672(g), 
673,  673b,  674.  or  688  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  service  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  or  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  regardless  of  the  location  at  which 
such  active  duty  service  is  performed;  and 

(B)  for  purposes  of  waivers  of  administra- 
tive requirements  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
only,  any  other  member  of  an  Armed  Force 
on  active  duty  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield  or  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  a  duty  station  at  a 
location  other  than  the  location  at  which 
such  member  is  normally  assigned;  and 

(2)  the  term  "active  duty  "  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  101(2)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  term 
does  not  include  active  duty  for  training  or 
attendance  at  a  service  school. 

sec  nt.  TumoN  bstunds  or  credits. 

(a)  Is  General.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  institutions  offering  post- 
secondary  education  should  provide  a  full  re- 
fund or  a  credit  in  a  comparable  amount 
against  future  tuition  and  fees,  to  any  mem- 
ber or  Reserve  of  an  Armed  Force  who  is  or 
was  serving  on  active  duty  in  connection 
with  Operation  Desert  Shield  or  Operation 
Desert  Storm  for  that  portion  of  a  period  of 
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instruction  such  individual  was  unable  to 
complete  be  :ause  such  individual  was  called 
up  for  such  !  ervice. 

(b)  Encoui  agement  and  Report.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Ed  ucation  shall  encourage  institu- 
tions to  pro'  'ide  such  refunds  or  credits,  and 
shall  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  i  m— 

(1)  the  acions  taken  in  accordance  with 
this  subsecti  on;  and 

(2)  informi  ition  the  Secretary  receives  re- 
garding any  Institutions  that  are  not  provid- 
ing such  refv  nds  or  credits. 

SEC.  334.  EU<  IBCLITY  OF  STUDENT  BORROWER& 

Section  73 1  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.( .  294d)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subs(  ction  (a)(2)(C)— 

(A)  by  str  king  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(vl);  and 

(B)  by  stri  ting  "and  any  such  period"  and 
all  that  folli  ws  through  "clause  (B)  above;" 
and  Insertln  r  the  following:  ",  and  (vlii)  in 
addition  to  ill  other  deferments  for  which 
the  borrowe  r  is  eligible  under  clauses  (1) 
through  (vii )  of  this  subparagraph,  during 
which  the  >orrower  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forc(  s  on  active  duty  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Co  afiict,  and  any  period  described 
In  clauses  (1 1  through  (vlii)  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  de  erminlng  the  25-year  period  de- 
scribed in  su  )paragraph  (B);";  and 

(2)  by  addl  ig  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  As  use  I  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  t  rm  'active  duty'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  sui  h  term  in  section  101(18)  of  title 
37,  United  itates  Code,  except  that  such 
term  does  ni  t  include  active  duty  for  train- 
ing. 

"(2)  The  term  'Persian  Gulf  Conflict' 
means  the  )eriod  beginning  on  August  2, 
1990.  and  em  ing  on  the  date  thereafter  pre- 
scribed by  I  residential  proclamation  or  by 
law.". 
SEC.  S3S.  EME  tGENCY  EXPENDITURES. 

For  the  p  irposes  of  sections  251(b)(2)(D) 
and  252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Defici  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901 
et  seq.),  as  a  mended  by  section  13101  of  Pub- 
lic Law  101-508.  all  direct  or  discretionary 
spending  co  itained  in  this  part,  and  the 
amendment  made  by  this  part,  are  emer- 
gency experlitures  related  to  the  Pereian 
Gulf  Conflicl. 

SEC.  336.  Em  CnVE  DATE. 

The  provis  ons  of  sections  332  and  333  shall 
cease  to  be  e  fective  on  September  30,  1996. 

On  page  2: ,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following : 

Part  cUmiscellaneous  Benefits 
SEC.  331.  Air^onmr  for  health  care  pro- 

VDERS  TO  WAIVE  CHAMPUS 
O  >PAYMENT  REQUXREMENTS  DUR- 
D  G  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 

(a)  In  Gen  iral.- Any  civilian  health  care 
provider  fun  Ishing  health  care  pursuant  to  a 
plan  contracted  for  under  the  authority  of 
section  1079  i  ir  1086  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  may  w;  live.  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  re- 
quirement fa  r  payment  by  the  patient  under 
section  1079<o)  or  10e6<b)  of  such  title  for 
health  care  furnished  the  patient  by  such 
health  care  i  rovider  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

(b)  Waiveh  Not  To  increase  Cost  to  Fed- 
eral GovERt  ment.— If  a  health  care  provider 
waives  a  pay  nent  for  health  care  under  sub- 
section (a),  t  le  health  care  provider  may  not 
increase  the  amount  charged  the  Federal 
Government  for  such  health  care  above  the 
amount  thatj  the  health  care  provider  would 
have  charge*  the  Federal  Government  for 
such  health  ;are  had  the  payment  not  been 
waived. 
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SEC.  332.  SENSE  0  T  CONGRESS  REGARDING  THE 
NEED  FOR  INCREASED  PARTICtPA- 
TION  OF  CIVILIAN  HEALTB  CARE 
PROVIDERS  IN  CHAMPUa 

(a)  FiNDDJGS.-JThe  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  The  availability  of  health  care  in  facili- 
ties of  the  unlf(  rmed  services  has  been  re- 
duced for  depenc  ents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  i  >y  reason  of  the  deployment 
of  many  health  care  personnel  of  the  uni- 
formed services  to  the  Middle  East  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

(2)  It  has  been  lecessary  for  the  dependents 
of  uniformed  ser  ^ices  personnel  increasingly 
to  rely  for  healtl  care  on  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Pro(  ram  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS) 

(3)  The  CHAMPUS  resources  are  severely 
strained  by  tie  increased  demand  for 
CHAMPUS  healt  i  care. 


(b) 
care 


SENSE    OF 

providers 


Congress.— Civilian  health 
In    the    United    States   are 


strongly  urged  ts  participate  or  to  Increase 
participation,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  CHAM- 
PUS plans  contr  icted  for  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  IO79  or  1086  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

On  page  20,  lini  8,  strike  out  "and"  and  all 
that  follows  thro  igh  "programs"  on  line  9. 

On  page  15,  lim  1  4,  strike  out  "60  days"  and 
insert  In  lieu  the  -eof  "30  days". 

On  page  15,  ll^ie  13,  strike  out  "60  days" 
thereof  "30  days  ". 

On  page  15,  lini  17,  strike  out  "60-day"  and 
insert  in  lieu  the  -eof  "30-day". 

At  the  appropr  late  place  in  title  HI  of  the 
bill  add  the  foUo'  iring  new  part. 

Part   —  Veterans  Programs 


FTm  E 


SEC.    .SHORT 

This  part  mas 
Gulf  War  Veterai  s 


ffiC. 


OF' 


PERSIAN 
TION 

(a)  Period  of 
38.  United  States 
ing  "the  Persian 
nam  era,". 

(b)  Period  of 
such  title  is  amended 
the  following  nev 

"(33)  The  tenr 
the  period  beglnjiing 
ending  on  the 
Presidential  proclamation 


SEC. 


EUGmiUTV 
AND 
SERVICE 


FOt 


GULF 

(a)  Pension 
of  title  38,  Unitec 
inserting  "the 
Vietnam  era," 

(b)  Pension  Fot 
tlon  541(f)(1)  of  SI  ch 

(1)  by  strlkinf 
clause  (C);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting 
end  ",  or  (E) 
years  following 
sian  Gulf  War, 
spouse  of  a  veteran 

(c)  Technical 
MENTS.— (1)  The 
such  title  is  amended 


"Other 
(2)  The  table 
chapter  15  of  sucfi 
ing  out  the 
ing  to  section 
lieu  thereof  the 


be  cited  as  the  "Persian 
'  Assistance  Act  of  1991". 


qULF  WAR  ADDED  TO  DEFINI- 
"PERIOD  OF  WAR" 

Section  101(11)  of  title 
Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
Gulf  War,  "  after  "the  Viet- 


V  AR 


Defined.— Section  101  of 
by  adding  at  the  end 
paragraph: 

'Persian  Gulf  War'  means 
on  August  2,  1990,  and 
thereafter  prescribed  by 
or  by  law.". 


FOR  PENSION  OF  VETERANS 
^>OUSE8  OF  VETERANS  WITH 
DURING     THE     PERSIAN 
ITAR 

Veterans.— Section  501(4) 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by 

P^ian  Gulf  War,"  after  "the 


Surviving  Spouses. — Sec- 
title  is  amended— 
out  "or "  at  the  end  of 


before  the  semicolon  at  the 

the  expiration  of  ten 

termination  of  the  Per- 

the  case  of  a  surviving 

of  the  Persian  Gulf  War". 

AND   Conforming   amend- 

1  eading  above  section  541  of 

"  to  read  as  follows: 


btfore 
the 
:n 


Periods  of  War". 

of  (sections  at  the  beginning  of 

title  is  amended  by  strik- 

headl^g  between  the  items  relat- 

and  541  and  inserting  in 

f4llowing: 
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"Other  Periods  of  War". 
SEC.  .   EUGiBiLrnr  for  certain  medical 

CARE    rOR    SERVICE    DURING    THE 
PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 

(a)  Presumption  Relating  to  Psychosis.— 
Section  602  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Vietnam  era" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vietnam 
era,  or  the  Persian  Gulf  War"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  before  May  8"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  May  8":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  following  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  in  the  case  of 
a  veteran  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War."  after  "a 
Vietnam  era  veteran.". 

(b)  Eligibiuty  for  Medicines.— Section 
612(h)  of  such  title  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence  by  striking  out  "or  the  Vietnam 
era."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Viet- 
nam era.  or  the  Persian  Gulf  War.". 

(c)  Eligibility  for  Readjustment  Coun- 
seling.—Section  612A(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  coun- 
seling as  described  in  paragraph  (1).  upon  re- 
quest, to  any  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  after  May  7.  1975.  in  an  area  at  a  time 
during  which  hostilities  occurred  in  such 
area. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'hostilities' 
means  an  armed  conflict  in  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  subjected  to  danger 
comparable  to  the  danger  to  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected  in 
combat  with  enemy  armed  forces  during  a 
period  of  war,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.". 

SBC.    .  BURIAL  AND  FUNERAL  EXPENSES 

Section  904  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Applications 
for";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  application  for  payment  under 
section  902  of  this  title  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  who  died  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of  1991 
may  be  filed  not  more  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  such  enactment.". 

SEC.  .  INCREASE  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONT- 
GOMERY GI  BILL  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE PAYMENTS 

(a)  All-Volunteer  Force  Educational 
ASSISTANCE  Program.— (1)  Section  1415  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
"J300"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "J310 "; 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
"$250"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "J259  ". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  payments  of 
educational  assistance  made  for  an  approved 
program  of  education  on  or  after  October  1. 
1991. 

(b)  Amount  of  benefit  Payment  Under 
Selected  Reserve  Program  for  Service  in 
THE  Persian  Gulf.— (l)  Section  2131(b)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  By  striking  out"(b)  Elxcept  as 
provioded  in  subsections  (d)  through  (f)."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  and  subsections  (d) 
through  (f).";  and 


(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Each  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  each  person  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  who  is  entitled  to  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  and  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  program  of  education  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  at  the  following  rates: 

"(1)  S145  per  month  for  each  month  of 
fuHtime  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education:; 

"(11)  $108.75  per  month  for  month  of  three- 
quarter-time  pursuit  of  a  program  of  edu- 
cation; 

"(iii)  $72.50  per  month  for  each  month  of 
half-time  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education; 
and 

"(iv)  an  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  which  the 
Seretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  prescribe, 
for  each  month  of  less  than  half-time  pursuit 
of  a  program  of  education,  except  that  no 
payment  may  be  made  to  a  person  for  less 
than  half-time  pursuit  if  tuition  assistance 
is  otherwise  available  to  the  person  for  such 
pursuit  from  the  military  department  con- 
cerned. 

"(B)  A  person  entitled  to  receive  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  at  the  rates 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  a  member  of 
the  Selected  Reser\'e  who  serves  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  pursuant 
to  an  order  to  active  dury  issued  under  sec- 
tion 672(a).  (d).  or  (g).  673.  or  673b  of  this 
title. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'Persian  Gulf  War'  means  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  August  2,  1990.  and  ending 
thereafter  on  the  date  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  by  law.". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  payments  of 
educational  assistance  made  for  an  approved 
program  of  education  on  or  after  August  1, 
1991. 

SEC.  .  IMPROVED  EDUCA-nONAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECTED 
RESERVE  WHO  SERVE  ON  ACTING 
DUTY  DURING  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
WAR 

Section  2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•'(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  rates  provided 
for  educational  assistance  allowances  under 
subsection  (b),  each  educational  assistance 
program  established  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  for  payment  to  each  member  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  who  serves  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  pursuant 
to  an  order  issued  under  section  672(a).  (d).  or 
(g).  673,  or  673b  of  this  title  and  who  is  enti- 
tled to  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  a  monthly  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  edu- 
cation at  the  following  rates: 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  period  of  the  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  assistance  under  section 
1795  of  title  38. 

"(B)  A  course  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who,  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
performs  active  duty  pursuant  to  an  order  to 
active  duty  issued  under  section  672  (a),  (d). 
or  (g).  673.  or  673b  of  this  title,  is  any  course 
pursued  by  such  member  which  the  member 
fails  to  complete  by  reason  of  such  order,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs; or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  serves  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  is  any  course 
pursued  by  such  member  which  the  member 


fails  to  complete  by  reason  of  being  ordered 
to  a  new  location  or  assignment  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  or  by  reason  of  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  work  associated  with  the 
military  duties  of  such  member  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs. 

"(C)  No  course  for  which  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)  receives  full  credit  from  the  institution 
or  program  offering  the  course  may  be  con- 
sidered a  course  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)." 

SEC.  .  MEMBERSHIP  ON  EDUCATIONAL  BENE- 
FITS ADVISORY  CCHMMTTTEE  FOR 
PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  VETERAN 

Section  1792(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
post-Vietnam  era"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  post-Vietnam  era,  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War". 
SBC.    .  EUGIBILrnr  FOR  HOUSING  BBNEFITS 

Section  1802(a)(2)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  90  days  or  more  at  any  time  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  other  than  a  veteran 
ineligible  for  benefits  under  this  title  by  rea- 
son of  section  3103A(b)  of  this  title.". 
SEC.  .  REQUAUFICATION  OF  FORMER  EMPLOY- 
EES 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2021(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  clause  (A),  by  inserting  "or  able  to 
become  requalified  with  reasonable  efforts 
by  the  employer"  after  "perform  the  duties 
of  such  position";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (B),  by  inserting  "or  able  to 
become  requalified  with  reasonable  efforts 
by  the  employer"  after  "perform  the  duties 
of  such  position". 

(b)  Effecti\'E  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  after 
July  31,  1990. 

SEC.  .  IMPROVED  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  rOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  43  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

(  9027.  Qmalificatioa  for  emplojrment  positiaa 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a 
person  shall  be  considered  qualified  for  an 
employment  position  if  such  person,  with  or 
without  reasonable  accommodation,  can  per- 
form the  essential  functions  of  the  position. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  term  'reasonable  accommo- 
dation shall  have  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  101(9)  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12111(9)). 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  limit  in  any  way  any  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990.  ". 

"(A)  $270  for  each  month  (or  iiart  thereof) 
of  such  service  in  the  case  of  full-time  pur- 
suit of  such  a  program. 

"(B)  $202.50  for  each  month  (or  part  there- 
of) of  such  service  in  the  case  of  three-quar- 
ter-time pursuit  of  such  a  program. 

"(C)  $135  for  each  month  (or  part  thereof) 
of  such  service  in  the  case  of  half-time  pur- 
suit of  such  a  program. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'Persian  Gulf  War'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101(33)  of 
title  38.". 
SBC    .  DELDOTING  DATE 

SecUon  2133(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who. 
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during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  serves  on  ac- 
tive duty  pursuant  to  an  order  to  active  duty 
issued  under  section  672  (a),  (d),  or  (g),  673.  or 
673b  of  this  title— 

"(A)  the  period  of  such  active  duty  service 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
expiration  date  appliable  to  such  member 
under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(B)  the  member  may  not  be  considered  to 
have  been  separated  from  the  Selected  Re- 
serve for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  such 
subsection  by  reason  of  the  commencement 
of  such  active  duty  service.". 

8BC.    .  RESTORATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

(a)  Chapter  30  Program.— Section  1413  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(fMD  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  the  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  to  an  Individual  for  the  pur- 
suit of  a  course  or  courses  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  con- 
stitute receipt  by  such  individual  of  such 
educational  assistance  allowance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining— 

"(A)  the  individual's  remaining  entitle- 
ment to  such  assistance  under  this  chapter; 
and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  period  of  the  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  assistance  under  section 

1795  of  this  title. 

"(2)(A)  A  course  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who,  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
performs  active  duty  pursuant  to  an  order  to 
active  duty  issued  under  section  672  (a),  (d). 
or  (g).  673,  or  673b  of  title  10.  is  any  course 
pursued  by  such  member  which  the  member 
fails  to  complete  by  reason  of  such  order,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary:  or 

"(li)  In  the  case  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  serves  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  is  any  course 
pursued  by  such  member  which  the  member 
falls  to  complete  by  reason  of  being  ordered 
to  a  new  location  or  assignment  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  or  by  reason  of  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  work  associated  with  the 
military  duties  of  such  member  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  No  course  for  which  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  receives  full  credit 
from  the  institution  or  program  offering  the 
course  may  be  considerd  a  course  referred  to 
in  pargraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Chapter  32  Program.— (l)  Section 
1631(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  the  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  to  an  Individual  for  the  pur- 
suit of  a  course  or  courses  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
constitute  receipt  by  such  individual  of  such 
educational  assistance  allowance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining- 

"(1)  the  individual's  remaining  entitlement 
to  such  assistance  under  this  chapter;  and 

"(11)  the  aggregate  period  of  the  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  assistance  under  section 

1796  of  this  title. 

"(B)  A  course  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who.  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
performs  active  duty  pursuant  to  an  order  to 
active  duty  Issued  under  section  672  (a),  (d). 
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from  the  institution  or  program  offering  the 


considered  a  course  referred 
(2)  of  this  subsection.". 
Reserve  Program  Under 
Title  10.— Section  2131(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  imended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  naw  paragraphs: 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chabter  or  chapter  36  of  title  38. 
an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance to  an  individual  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
course  or  coursss  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  not  coi  istitute  receipt  by  such  indi- 
vidual of  such  (ducational  assistance  allow- 
ance for  the  pur  joses  of  determining— 

"(1)  the  Indivi  lual's  remaining  entitlement 
to  such  asslstan  :e  under  this  chapter;  and 

~  AMENDMENT.-^The  table  of 

sections  at  the  ^nd  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  ;he  end  the  following: 

"2027.  Qualifl^tlon  for  employment  posi- 
tion." 

(c)  EFFECTivfc  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  after 
July  31,  1990. 
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SEC.    .  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Appropriations  Required.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
members  or  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  (or  the  dependents  or  survi- 
vors of  such  members  or  former  members,  as 
the  case  may  be)  shall  be  entitled  or  eligible 
to  receive  payments  or  other  benefits  (or  an 
increase  in  payments  or  an  enhancement  of 
other  benefits,  as  the  case  may  be)  under  a 
provision  of  this  title  only  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  an  Act  or  Acts  that  appropriates 
funds  for  such  payments  or  other  benefits 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  for 
transfer  to  applicable  appropriations. 

(b)  Limitation.— All  funds  for  the  benefits 
provided  by  this  title  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 

(C)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— In 

addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act.  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  payments,  benefits,  and  increases  in  ben- 
efits provided  by  this  title  for  fiscal  years 
1991-95,  only  by  transfer  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account,  $500,000,000.  Funds  re- 
maining in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account 
on  October  1,  1992  (except  for  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  authorizations  in  this 
Act)  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
fund  the  long  term  costs  accruing  after  fiscal 
year  1995  of  the  payments,  benefits  and  in- 
creases in  benefits  provided  by  this  title.  The 
costs  for  which  appropriations  are  author- 
ized by  this  section  are  incremental  costs  as- 
sociated with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  part; 

Pakt  —Fair  Treatment  for  Farmers  and 
Ranchers  who  Participated  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  as  Active  Reservists  or 
IN  ANY  Other  Milftary  CAPAcmr 

SBC.    .DEFINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  title; 

(1)  ACTIVATED  reservist.— The  term  "acti- 
vated reservist"  means  a  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  National  Guard  who  is 
serving  on  active  duty  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  under 
section  672(a),  672(d),  672(g).  673,  673b,  674,  675, 
or  678  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Farmer  program  loan.— The  term 
"farmer  program  loan"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  343(a)(10)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1991(a)(10)). 

(3)  Reserve  component  of  the  armed 
FORCES  of  the  UNITED  STATES.— The  term 
"reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States"  means  a  reserve  compo- 
nent named  in  section  261(a)  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(4)  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR.— The  term  "Persian 
Oulf  War"  means  the  period  beginning  on 
August  2,  1990,  and  ending  thereafter  on  the 
date  prescribed  by  Presidential  proclamation 
or  by  law. 

(5)  SECRETARY.  The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  Other  terms.— 

(A)  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949.— The  terms 
"crop  acreage  base",  "producer",  "program 
crop",  and  any  other  terms  used  in  this  title 
have  the  same  meanings  given  such  terms  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et 
seq.). 

(B)  TITLE  10.— The  terms  "National  Guard" 
and  "active  duty"  have  the  same  meanings 
given  such  terms,  respectively,  in  section  101 
Of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 


SEC.    .  BASE  PROTECn<m. 

The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  who  is  an  activated  reservist 
during  a  crop  year,  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  producer's  crop  acreage  base  for 
any  program  crop  on  the  farm  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  producer. 

SEC.    .    WAIVER    OF    MINIMUM    PLANTING    RE- 
QUIREMENT. 

The  producers  on  a  farm  shall  be  eligible 
for  payments  for  a  crop  of  rice  or  upland  cot- 
ton under  sections  101B(c)(l)(D)(i)  and 
103B(c)(l)(D>(i)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1441-2(cKl)(D)(i)  and  1444- 
2(c)(l)(DMi).  without  regard  to  the  minimum 
planting  requirement  established  in  sections 
101B(c)(l)(D)(lI)  and  103B(c)(l)(D)(ii)  of  such 
Act,  if— 

(1)  one  or  more  of  the  producers  is  an  acti- 
vated reservist  during  the  crop  year;  and 

(2)  the  producers  on  the  farm  satisfy  all 
other  requirements  determined  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  payments. 

SEC.    .  CONSERVATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary waiver  or  modification  of  the  applica- 
tion of  subtitles  A  through  E  of  title  XH  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3801 
et  seq.)  with  respect  to  producers  on  a  farm 
who  are  activated  reservists  if— 

(1)  the  temporary  waiver  or  modification  is 
only  for  the  period  during  which  the  pro- 
ducer is  an  activated  reservist; 

(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  tem- 
porary waiver  or  modification  is  necessary 
to  prevent  undue  hardship  caused  as  a  result 
of  the  producer's  service  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  War  or  to  provide  equi- 
table treatment  for  the  activated  reservist: 
and 

(3)  the  temporary  waiver  or  modification 
will  not  signlHcantly  detract  from  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  subtitles  A  through  E 
of  title  Xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1965. 

SBC.    .  FARM  CREDIT  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  provide  relief  to  any 
borrower  under  any  farmer  program  loan 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  if  the 
borrower  is  an  activated  reservist. 

(b)  BORROW'ER  Relief.— The  Secretary  shall 
modify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  farmer 
program  loans  (including  loans  in  which  any 
participant  in  the  loan  is  an  activated  re- 
servist) made  or  insured  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  or 
purchased  under  section  309B  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1926b),  to  the  extent  necessary,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  distress  and  to  assist  keeping  the 
farm  or  ranch  of  an  activated  reservist  bor- 
rower in  operation  until  the  return  to  farm- 
ing or  ranching  by  the  borrower. 

(c)  Loan  Modifications.— The  Secretary 
may  modify  loans,  including  delinquent 
loans,  by  deferring  scheduled  payments,  re- 
ducing interest  rates  or  accumulated  inter- 
est charges,  reamortizing  or  consolidating 
loans,  reducing  the  amount  of  scheduled  pay- 
ments, releasing  additional  income,  reducing 
collateral  requirements,  or  taking  any  other 
restructuring  actions  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary  to  assist  in  main- 
taining the  farm  or  ranch  until  the  return  to 
farming  or  ranching  of  the  activated  reserv- 
ist borrower. 

(d)  Notice. — The  Secretary  shall  develop  a 
program  to  notify  any  adult  person  that  has 
an  interest  in,  or  is  operating,  a  farm  or 
ranch  of  an  activated  reservist  who  is  a 
farmer  program  borrower  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 


U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  of  the  borrower  relief  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

SEC.    .  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  PliOV18iON& 

(a)  SiGN-up  Procedures.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  for  procedures  by  which  the 
spouse  or  other  close  relative  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  of  an  activated  reservist 
may  participate  in,  or  make  decisions  relat- 
ed to,  a  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.),  the  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  S90a  et  seq.), 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
99-198),  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conaervatlon, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-624). 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.),  or  any  other 
Act  concerning  the  operation  of  the  acti- 
vated reservist's  farming  or  ranching  oper- 
ation. 

(b)  Requirements.— The  Secretary  may 
rely  on  the  representation  of  the  spouse  or 
close  relative  (even  in  the  absence  of  a  power 
of  attorney)  made  under  such  procedures  if^ 

(1)  The  Secretary  determines  that  the  reli- 
ance is  appropriate  in  order  to  prevent  undue 
hardship  and  to  provide  equitable  treatment 
for  the  activated  reservist;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  representation  of  the  spouse  or  close  rel- 
ative is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
activated  reservist. 

SEC.    .ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Implementation.— The  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations,  and  take  such  other 
actions,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title.  Section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  im- 
plementation of  this  title  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Treatment  of  ExPENorruRES.- For  the 
purposes  of  sections  251(b)<2)(D)  and  252(e)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (as  amended  by  section 
13101  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-508)),  all  direct  or 
discretionary  spending  contained  in  this  Act 
are  emergency  expenditures  related  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  33 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN,  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  DixON,  Mr. 
LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  Grasslet.  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Levdj,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  GORTON,  Mr.  Akaka. 
and  Mr.  Sanforo)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  578.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Insert  in  the  appropriate  place  the  follow- 
ing: 

section  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Re- 
servists Small  Business  Relief  Act". 
SEC.    >.    REPAYMENT    DEFERRAL    FOR    ACTIVB 
OCTT  RESERVISTS. 

Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  636)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Repayment  Deferred  for  Active 
Duty  Reservists.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Administration 
shall,  upon  written  request,  defer  repayment 
of  a  direct  loan  made  pursuant  to  subeection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  if  such  loan  was  in- 
curred by  a  qualified  borrower,  provided  that 
such  qualified  borrower  demonstrates  that 
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the  absence  of  the  eligible  reservist  to  active 
duty  has  had,  or  is  likely  to  have,  an  adverse 
economic  impact  on  the  qualified  borrower. 

•'(2)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  Qualified  borrower.— The  term 
'qualified  borrower'  means — 

"(i)  an  individual  who  is  an  eligible  reserv- 
ist and  who,  received  a  direct  loan  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  before  being  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty;  or 

"(ii)  a  small  business  concern  that  received 
a  direct  loan  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  be- 
fore an  eligible  reservist,  who  is  an  owner, 
manager,  or  key  employee  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C).  was  ordered  to  active  duty. 

"(B)  EuGiBLE  RESERVIST.— The  term  'eligi- 
ble reservist'  means  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  ordered  to 
active  duty  during  a  period  of  military  con- 
flict. 

"(C)  Owner,  manager,  or  key  employee.— 
An  eligrible  reservist  is  an  owner,  manager, 
or  key  employee  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph if  the  eligible  reservist  is  an  individual 
who — 

"(1)  has  at  least  a  20  percent  ownership  in- 
terest in  the  small  business  concern  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (Axii), 

"(ii)  is  a  manager  responsible  for  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  such  small  business  con- 
cern, or 

"(ill)  is  a  key  employee  (as  defined  by  the 
Administration)  of  such  small  business  con- 
cern. 

"(D)  Period  of  military  conflict.— The 
term  'period  of  military  conflict'  means— 

"(i)  a  period  of  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress, 

"(ii)  a  period  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  by  the  President. 
or 

"(ill)  a  period  in  which  a  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  or- 
dered to  active  duty  pursuant  to  section  673b 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Period  of  deferral.— The  period  of 
deferral  for  repayment  under  this  subsection 
shall  begin  on  the  date  on  which  the  eligible 
reservist  is  ordered  to  active  duty  and  shall 
terminate  on  the  date  that  is  180  days  after 
the  date  such  eligible  reservist  is  discharged 
or  released  from  active  duty. 

"(4)  No  ACCRUAL  OF  INTEREST  DURING  DE- 
FERRAL.—During  the  period  of  deferral  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3),  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  deferred  loan  shall 
not  be  required  and  no  interest  shall  accrue 
on  such  loan.". 

SBC  S.  DISASTER  LOAN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILI- 
TARY RESERVISTS'  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSES. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.— Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  is  amended  by 
inserting  sifter  the  undesignated  paragraph 
which  begins  "Provided,  That  no  loan",  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  The  Administration  is  empowered 
to  make  such  disaster  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
to  assist  a  small  business  concern  (including 
a  small  business  concern  engaged  in  the 
lease  or  rental  of  real  or  personal  property) 
which  has  suffered  or  is  likely  to  suffer  eco- 
nomic injury  as  the  result  of  the  owner, 
manager,  or  key  employee  of  such  small 
business  concern  being  ordered  to  active 
military  duty  during  a  period  of  military 
conflict. 

"(B)  Any  loan  or  guarantee  extended  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  at  an 
interest  rate  of  4  percent  jwr  annum,  without 
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Except   as   provided   in 
the  amendments  made  by  this 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
Act. 
Loans.— The    amendments 
3  shall  apply  to  economic 
or  likely  to  be  suffered  as  the 
of  military  conflict  occur- 
August  1,  1990. 
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SANFORI    AMENDMENT  NO.  34 


Mr.   SANFORD 
ment  to  the 
lows: 


On  page  56, 
the  following; 

TITLE  Vn— tOMMUNITY 


aci  oss 


SEC.  701.  FINDINbS 

The  Congress 

(1)  Communities 
tions,  reserve 
are  located 
periencing  continuing 
of  the  deployi|ient 
the  United 
ation  Desert  Storm 

(2)  The  hards  lips 
for  communities 
comprise   a 
lation  and  military 
cial   contribut  ons 
local  economie  i 

(3)  The  rem<  val 
such  communities 
ployment 
cantly  increas^ 
and  other 
nomic  and  socikl 

(4)  Such  adverse 
tinue  until  th( 
return  to  their 

(5)  The  Federal 
Food  and 
Federal 
provides  the 
sistance  most 
as  determined 
quallfled  to  ma|ie 


Shell  er 
Elmer  rency 
type 


proposed  an  amend- 
bill  S.  578,  supra,  as  fol- 


tjetween  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
ASSISTANCE 


makes  the  following  findings: 
where  military  installa- 
I  nits,  or  National  Guard  units 
the  United  States  are  ex- 
hardships  as  a  result 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
in  connection  with  Oper- 


are  especially  significant 

where  military   personnel 

percentage   of  the   popu- 

installations  make  cru- 

to  the  strength  of  the 


of  so  many  people  firom 

has  caused  soaring  unem- 

buslness   failures,   signifi- 

demands  for  social  services, 

e  consequences  for  the  eco- 

life  of  such  communities. 

consequences  will  con- 
deployed  military  personnel 
respective  communities. 

Emergency   Management 

Program  supported  by  the 

Management    Agency 

of  rapid  resi>onse  and  as- 

leeded  by  such  communities, 

by  local  boards  that  are  well 

such  determinations. 
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gEC.  701  PURPOffi 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Food  and  Shel- 
ter Program  to  persons  who  reside  in  com- 
munities from  which  a  substantial  percent- 
atge  or  resident  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  been  de- 
ployed or  otherwise  assigned  in  connection 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

SEC.  701  SUPPLEMENTAL  AID  TO  MILITARY  COM- 
MUNITIES 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program  National  Board  con- 
stituted by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Elmergency  Management  Agency  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  local  boards  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(b)  Award  of  Grants.— The  National 
Board  shall  establish  guidelines  for  the 
award  of  grants  under  the  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The  guide- 
lines shall  specify  the  crieria  for  the  award 
of  grants  to  local  boards. 

(c)  Duration  of  Grants.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  a  local  board  may 
provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  in  the  case  of  a  community  referred  to 
in  section  702  until  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dent Armed  Forces  personnel  deployed  or 
otherwise  assigned  away  from  the  commu- 
nity in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  return  to  that  community. 

SEC.  704.  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

For  each  of  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  SIO.OOO.OOO 
from  funds  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count to  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  through  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Food  and  Shelter  Program. 

On  page  page  56,  strike  out  lines  20  and  21 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Vin— DEFINITIONS 

SEC.  Ml.  DEFINITIONS 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  35 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  578,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  any  provision  of 
law  may  be  obligated  or  expended,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  purix)se  of  rebuilding 
Iraq.". 


MITCHELL  (AND  DOLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  37 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  Mr.  MITCHELL  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  578,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  5  of  the  amendment,  on  line  24, 
strike  all  after  "pay"  through  the  comma  on 
line  25. 

On  page  30  of  the  amendment,  on  line  20. 
strike  "August"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"October". 

On  page  30,  after  line  20,  of  the  amend- 
ment, add  the  following: 

(3)  The  increases  in  benefits  and  payments 
authorized  by  this  title  for  "Montgomery  GI 
bill"  beneflts  shall  be  ratably  adjusted  so 
that  the  appropriations  necessary  for  such 
increases  in  benefits  or  payments  for  fiscal 
years  1991  through  1995  do  not  exceed 
{500.000,000  less  the  total  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995 
for  the  benefits  or  payments  authorized  by 
this  title  other  than  those  for  increases  in 
"Montgomery  GI  bill"  benefits  and  pay- 
ments. 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  36 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Kerrey,  and  Mr.  Ddcon) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  35  proposed  by  Mr.  Helms  to  the 
bill  S.  578,  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "SEC."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  none  of  the  Funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  any 
provision  of  law  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended, directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  Iraq  while  Saddam  Hus- 
sein remains  in  power  in  Iraq". 


termination  claims  under  extraordinary  con- 
tractual relief  standards,  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  may  adopt  as  a  contract  or 
other  obligation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  assume  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
any  liabilities  arising  thereunder,  any  con- 
tract with  a  United  States  or  third-country 
contractor  that  had  been  funded  with  assist- 
ance for  Jordan  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  prior  to  the  termination  of  assistance 
for  Jordan. 

(2)  AVAiLABiLmr  OF  FUNDS.— Amounts  cer- 
tified as  having  been  obligated  against  ap- 
propriations made  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  assistance  for  Jordan 
are  hereby  continued  available  until  ex- 
pended to  meet  necessary  expenses  arising 
from  the  termination  of  assistance  under 
this  section. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  39 

(Ordered  to  He  on  the  table. ) 
Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1281)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
consequences  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm,  food  stamps,  un- 
employment compensation  administra- 
tion, veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, and  other  urgent  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  legislation,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.    .  TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  JOR- 
DAN. 

(a)  PROHiBmoN. — None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  the 
Foreign  Operations,  Elxport  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1991. 
or  by  any  previously  enacted  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  operations,  export  fi- 
nancing, and  related  programs,  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  assistance  for  Jordan, 
and  funds  previously  obligated  for  assistance 
for  Jordan  shall  be  deobligated  within  30 
days  trom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  deobligated  funds  shall  be  available  for 
reobligatjon  pursuant  to  section  515  of  the 
Foreign  Operations,  Elxport  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1991. 

(b)  EXCEPTIONS.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to — 

(1 )  assistance  for  refugees; 

(2)  assistance  to  finance  the  training  or 
studies  outside  Jordan  of  students  whose 
course  of  study  or  training  program  began 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
termination  or  suspension  of  contractual  ar- 
rangements as  a  result  of  the  termination  of 
assistance  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Termination  expenses.— 

(1)  Contract  adoption.— In  implementing 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  equitable  settlement  of 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMrTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  REGULATION 
AND  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  that 
the  hearing  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Regulation 
and  Conservation  for  Tuesday,  March 
19,  at  2  p.m.,  will  focus  on  provisions  of 
title  ni  of  S.  341  regarding  building  en- 
ergy efficiency  standards.  The  hearing 
will  not  include  building  energy  and  ef- 
ficiency ratings  as  originally  planned. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  In  room 
SD-430  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black  or  Allen  Stayman,  at 
(202)  224-4756. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding 
a  joint  hearing  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  Thursday,  March  21,  1991,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m..  in  485  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  on  the  San  Carlos  Water 
RighU  Settlement  Act  of  1990. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMrTTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee On  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  14,  at 
10  a. m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  lesson 
of  the  Helsinki  process  for  the  new 
world  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrTTEE  ON  ^-ESTERN  HEMISPHERE  AND 
PEACE  CORPS  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Peace  Corps  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
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on  Foreigrn  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  14,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  issues  relating  to  a 
bilateral  free  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  14.  1991,  at  2  p.m.  on  S.  12.  Cable 
Television  Consumer  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  14,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  to 
conduct  a  bearing  on  the  nomination  of 
William  H.  Kennoy  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES. 
TRANSPORTATION,  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources.  Trans- 
portation, and  Infrastructure,  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March 
14,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  how  to  provide  excellence  in 
public  building  design,  and  public 
building  service  oversight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFTTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  14,  1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  President's  request  for 
extension  of  fast  track  legislative  pro- 
cedures for  consideration  of  inter- 
national trade  agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  14, 
1991.  at  10  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Bemadlne  Healy  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

!HELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
and  Administration  be  au- 
meet  during  the  session  of 
on  Thursday,  March  14, 1991, 
n.,  to  receive  testimony  on 
congressional    election 
finance  reform  proposals:  S. 
7,  S.  53,  S.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143, 
Senate  Resolution  70.  Wit- 
Mr.  Fred  Hardin,  presi- 
Transportation    Union; 
Garber,   president.   National 
of    Business    PACs;    Mr. 
Ratcliffe,    chairman,    Na- 
ic  Affairs  Steering  Commlt- 
Assoclation  of  Manufac- 
Michael  J.  Malbin,  director. 
Legislative  Studies,  Rocke- 
of    Government;    Mr. 
Jans,  director.  Committee  for 
of  the  American  Electorate; 
Michael    J.    Conly.    member. 
Board  of  Directors,  National 
of  Broadcasters. 

OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Ins  titute 


PR  SSIDING 


A  TRI»UTE 

•  Mr.  C09RAD 
today  to 


COMMFfTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATIONAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MI'lCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou )  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee ol  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natui  il  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  duri  ig  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
10  a.m.  Mj  xch  14.  1991,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  341,  the  National  Energy 
Security  j  tct  of  1991,  title  XV  concern- 
ing refom  i  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Compi  ny  Act  of  1935  [PUHCA]. 

The  PR  5SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrfTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

By  Mr.  kllTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unani  mous  consent  that  the  full 
committei  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  ]  latural  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  m  let  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  2  p.m.  March  14,  1991,  to  con- 
tinue the  morning  hearing  on  PUHCA. 

The  PR  ISIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  t  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEqON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MriCHELL.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimou  i  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bai  king.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs be  al  owed  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  th<  Senate,  Thursday,  March  14, 
1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  markup  of 
S.  534.  anc  S.  565.  awarding  gold  medals 
to  Gen.  I  .  Norman  Schwarzkopf  and 
Gen.  Coll  i  Powell;  pending  nomina- 
tions; anc  S.  305,  Money  Laundering 
Enforcem(  nt  Amendments  of  1991. 

The  PR  JSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADD!  riONAL  STATEMENTS 


TO  PAULA  KRANZ 

Mr.  President.  I  rise 
lonor  an  outstanding  young 
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my  State  of  North  Da- 


woman  from 
kota. 

Paula  Deari  Kranz  of  Bismarck  haa 
just  been  nained  one  of  the  eight  re- 
gional winner  b  of  the  High  School  AU- 
American  Airard  sponsored  by  the 
Amateur  Atiletic  Union  and  Mars 
Milky  Way.  S  lie  was  selected  from  over 
8,500  high  schpol  seniors  nominated  na- 
tionwide. 

One  glance  fet  Paula's  long  list  of  ac- 
complishmenl  s  makes  it  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Paula  has  been  honored  with 
this  scholars!  dp.  She  is  Century  High 
Schools'  vale(  ictorian.  She  is  president 
not  only  of  C  mtury  High  School's  stu- 
dent body,  bu ;  of  the  North  Dakota  As- 
sociation of  Student  Councils.  She 
plays  princips  1  second  violin  in  the  all- 
State  orches  ra.  She  is  an  all-State 
basketball  pluyer  and  her  team's  cap- 
tain for  4  yea  -s.  She  holds  three  school 
records  in  tiack  and  was  voted  the 
track  team's  i  nost  valuable  player.  And 
still,  I  would  add,  Paula  finds  time  to 
tutor  and  sponsor  a  Guatemalan  child. 

I  could  go  0  n  for  hours  about  Paula's 
many  accomp  ;ishments.  She  is  truly  an 
amazing  indi  ridual  with  a  bright  fu- 
ture ahead  of  ier.  I  speak  for  my  entire 
State  when  I  wish  Paula  all  the  best, 
and  say  that  ]  am  very  proud  of  her.* 


AVIATION  ACCIDENT  LI- 
STANDARDS     ACT     OF 


GENERAL 
ABILITY 
1991 

•  Mr.  MURk6wSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Mrs.  Kasseba  um,  the  General  Aviation 
Accident  Liasility  Standards  Act  of 
1991. 

The  escalat:  ng  cost  of  liability  insur- 
ance has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
the  ground  fMiation  industry.  Not  only 
have  manufac  turers  been  subject  to  as- 
tronomical lamage  awards,  which 
translate  intc  high  liability  insurance 
premiums,  but  subsequent  increases  in 
the  cost  of  small  aircraft  have  priced 
many  consumers  out  of  the  market. 
The  bill  intioduced  by  the  Senator 
fi-om  Kansas  :  njects  a  sense  of  realism 
into  the  debate  over  general  aviation 
accident  liabi  ity  standards. 

The  bill  w(  uld  establish  a  uniform 
standard  for  lability  cases  in  this  in- 
dustry, to  address  inconsistent  State 
court  judgme:  its  which  have  lead  to  in- 
stability and  unpredictability  in  the 
industry.  The  bill  would  impose  what  I 
believe  is  a  n  alistic  20-year  statute  of 
repose  for  a  rcraft  and  replacement 
parts.  When  i  manufacturer  sells  an 
aircraft,  the  :  lew  owner  is  responsible 
for  the  insp«ction,  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  the  aircraft.  This  legislation 
would  ensure  that  a  manufacturer  is 
not  held  liabl  \  for  an  accident  that  re- 
sults from  ad  owner's  failure  to  per- 
form these  re^nsibilities.  This  is  par- 
ticularly significant  in  Alaska,  where 
it  is  not  unusial  to  come  across  planes 
still  active  ii   general  aviation  which 
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are  40  or  even  SO-years-old,  which  have 
been  repaired  with  parts  that  have 
been  cannibalized  from  other  aircraft. 

The  Senator's  bill  will  provide  stabil- 
ity to  the  general  aviation  industry, 
which  would  be  very  helpful  to  my 
State.  Alaskans  are  uniquely  depend- 
ent upon  general  aviation  aircraft  for 
our  way  of  life.  From  communities  on 
the  Aleutian  Chain  to  the  North  Slope, 
Alaskans  depend  on  small  aircraft  for 
the  basic  necessities  of  life.  Mail,  food- 
stuffs, and  equipment  are  all  trans- 
ported by  small  aircraft  throughout 
rural  communities  that  have  no  access 
to  a  road  system.  Many  communities 
have  minimal  or  no  healthcare  facili- 
ties and  residents  must  depend  on  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  to  transport 
them  to  facilities  in  Anchorage  or 
Fairbanks  for  treatment. 

The  importance  and  prevalence  of 
general  aviation  in  Alaska  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Alaska  has  one  of  the 
highest  percentage  per  capita  of  pilots 
in  the  entire  United  States,  with  ap- 
proximately 13,000  pilots.  Merrill  Field 
in  Anchorage  is  one  of  the  busiest  air- 
fields in  the  world  servicing  small  air- 
craft. Hard  flying  conditions  in  Alaska 
place  difficult  demands  on  equipment 
and  pilots  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  support 
the  Senator's  bill  if  I  believed  it  solely 
protected  manufacturers.  This  bill  will 
also  protect  general  aviation  consiun- 
ers.  Many  consumers  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase new  aircraft  or  obtain  liability 
insurance  because  of  escalating  costs 
caused  at  least  in  part  by  product  li- 
ability concerns.  In  addition,  exorbi- 
tant liability  insurance  rates  have 
forced  many  manufacturers,  and  sup- 
pliers to  curtail  production  or  get  out 
of  the  aviation  business  altogether.  For 
example,  virtually  no  single  engine  air- 
craft are  manufactured  in  the  U.S.  If 
we  do  not  take  steps  to  assist  our  gen- 
eral aviation  industry,  our  foreign 
trading  partners  are  poised  to  export 
their  planes  to  fill  the  void.  This  bill 
should  help  to  rein  in  the  costs  of  air- 
craft and  liability  insurance  and  in- 
crease the  ability  of  consumers  to  pur- 
chase new  aircraft  and  aviation  prod- 
ucts. 

The  bill  ensures  that  there  will  be 
fair  compensation  for  those  who  are  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  defective  aviation 
products.  The  bill  does  not  place  a  cap 
on  damage  awards,  limit  the  right  of  a 
party  to  file  suit,  or  relieve  a  manufac- 
turer of  responsibility  for  its  product. 
It  will,  however,  help  to  ensure  the 
availability,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  of 
general  aviation  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  realistically 
balances  the  interests  of  manufactur- 
ers and  consumers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  full  support.* 


JOBS  AS  WELL  AS  AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  grade 
school  and  high  school  and  for  one  year 
of  college.  I  went  to  school  with  a 
friend  named  Don  Schmieding. 

He  then  went  into  business  in  Eu- 
gene, OR.  and  has  been  a  business  lead- 
er and  is  now  retired  from  business. 
Now  he  is  active  in  providing  help  for 
the  homeless. 

He  is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
asset  that  can  make  such  a  huge  dif- 
ference in  this  country. 

He  recently  wrote  to  me,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  that 
letter: 

The  most  important  statistic  that  we  have 
developed  is  how  many  of  our  residents  are 
working— either  one  or  both  members  of  a 
two  parent  family— and  they  cannot  make  it. 
They  live  so  close  to  the  crisis  line  that  any 
reversal  can  put  them  on  the  street.  So  It  is 
about  jobs,  as  well  as  affordable  housing. 

I  mention  this  because  you  will  be 
hearing  more  from  me  on  the  question 
of  jobs  as  this  session  rolls  on.  The  re- 
ality is  that  we  have  far  too  many  peo- 
ple who  are  still  unemployed  in  this 
Nation  or,  if  they  are  employed,  are 
having  a  really  difficult  time  getting 
by. 

Someday,  this  Nation  is  going  to 
have  a  program  where  we  will  guaran- 
tee a  job  opportunity  to  every  Amer- 
ican. 

I  want  to  see  us  try  some  demonstra- 
tion projects  along  that  line. 

My  letter  from  Don  Schmieding  sim- 
ply underscores  how  the  jobs  program 
ties  into  homelessness,  as  it  does  to 
health,  as  it  does  to  education  opportu- 
nities and  to  many  other  things.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  DOUGLAS  C. 
ENGELBART 

•  Mr.  SE"5rMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  and  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  the  achievements  of 
a  distinguished  Californian,  Dr.  Doug- 
las C.  Engelbart. 

Today,  Dr.  Engelbart  is  being  in- 
ducted into  the  Coors  American  inge- 
nuity Hall  of  Fame  in  honor  and  rec- 
ognition of  his  pioneering  efforts  in  the 
field  of  computer  technology. 

Only  40  years  ago.  Mr.  President,  the 
computer  was  a  large,  cumbersome, 
misunderstood  device  that  existed  only 
in  a  few  research  laboratories.  It  was 
Dr.  Engelbart's  vision,  for  which  he  is 
being  honored  today,  that  led  to  the 
widespread  application  of  this  new 
technology. 

He  said.  "I  had  this  kooky  thing  hap- 
pen to  me  in  1951."  Well  this  "kooky 
idea"  as  he  calls  it.  was  based  in  his  be- 
lief that  the  computer  could  become  a 
part  of  daily  life,  that  it  could  be  inte- 
grrated  into  the  personal  and  business 
lives  of  Americans. 

Much  of  the  computer  technology 
that  we  now  take  for  granted  is  a  re- 
sult of  Dr.  Engelbart's  creativity  and 


innovation.  How  many  of  us  can  imag- 
ine an  office — our  own  offices — without 
at  least  one.  and  usually  many, 
desktop  computers?  Dr.  Elngelbart  in- 
vented this  now  widespread  device,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  important  applica- 
tions associated  with  it.  For  instance, 
he  showed  how  individual  work-sta- 
tions could  be  linked  to  allow  several 
people  to  work  together  on  one  project, 
how  a  "split-screen"  could  allow  one 
person  to  work  on  more  than  one 
project  at  the  same  time,  and  he  devel- 
oped the  concept  of  compiling  informa- 
tion in  enormous  data  bases  accessible 
to  many  people. 

Clearly.  Dr.  Engelbart's  ideas  and 
their  applications  have  radically  af- 
fected modern  society  and  our  life- 
styles. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  recognize  Dr.  Engelbart  for  his  truly 
visionary  and  innovative  achieve- 
ments, and  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  Coors  Brewing  Co.  for  their  efforts 
in  identifying  and  honoring  Americans 
like  Dr.  Engelbart  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  vitality  of  American  busi- 
ness through  their  ingenuity  and  cre- 
ativity.* 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
year,  we  will  be  working  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  remark- 
able military  victory  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  part  of  the  credit  for  that 
victory  goes  to  Gen.  Colin  Powell. 

These  two  subjects  come  together 
when  you  realize  that  it  was  access  to 
higher  education  that  made  possible 
General  Powells  rise  in  the  military. 

When  we  fail  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  quality  education  for  all 
young  people,  we  deprive  this  Nation  of 
future  military  leaders,  scientists,  en- 
gineers, teachers,  members  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  political  leaders.  In  the  column 
written  by  Albert  Shanker,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, which  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times  each  week,  he  has  General  Pow- 
ell's recollections  as  they  first  ap- 
peared in  the  American  School  Board 
Journal. 

I  ask  to  insert  General  Powell  "s  re- 
membrances into  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
his  story.,  not  only  for  the  personal  in- 
sight it  grives  into  General  Powell  but 
the  insight  it  gives  into  the  need  for 
providing  quality  education  for  every- 
one. 

The  article  follows:  | 

The  UNWRnTEN  American  BAROAOt 

(Today's  guest  column  is  by  Gen.  Colin  L. 
Powell,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  It  first 
appeared  in  The  American  School  Board 
Journal.  February  1991.) 

I  graduated  from  Morris  High  School  on 
Boston  Road  in  the  Bronx  when  I  was  16.  My 
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parents  exiwcted  me  to  go  to  college — they 
expected  me  to  do  better  than  they  had  done. 
And  I  valued  my  parents'  opinion  so  highly 
that  there  was  no  question  in  my  mind.  I  was 
going  to  college.  And  where  to  go  to  college 
was  not  an  issue  either.  I  was  accepted  at 
New  York  University  and  at  the  City  College 
of  New  York.  But  NYU  cost  J750  a  year,  and 
CONY  cost  $10— no  contest  for  a  poor  boy 
from  the  South  Bronx. 

I  didn't  do  exceptionally  well  at  CCNY— or 
at  least.  I  didn't  think  so  at  the  time.  I 
passed  with  straight  C's  and  graduated  only 
because  of  my  superior  grades  in  ROTC,  the 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps.  It  took  me 
four  and  one-half  years,  one  summer  session 
and  a  change  of  academic  major— plus 
straight  As  in  ROTC— but  I  did  graduate. 

My  CCNY  graduating  class  went  off  in  a 
thousand  euid  one  directions,  as  do  all  class- 
es. Many  people  went  the  same  way  I  did, 
into  the  Army.  The  Army  was  exciting:  It 
promised  adventure,  it  was  a  way  to  serve 
and  most  of  all  it  was  a  job.  For  me.  it 
turned  out  to  be  maturing  process  also. 

Between  the  ages  of  16  and  33.  something 
happened  to  me  because  later,  when  I  went 
to  George  Washington  University  and  got  my 
Master's  degree,  I  made  an  A  in  every  course 
except  one,  in  which  I  made  a  B.  I  believe  the 
difference  was  a  matter  of  growing  up.  the 
sense  of  responsibility  the  Army  had  given 
me,  a  few  years  of  war  and  perhaps  a  wife 
and  two  children. 

But  I  believe  it  was  also  the  foundation  I 
had  gotten  at  CCNY.  In  fact,  soon  after  en- 
tering the  Army,  1  discovered  how  important 
CCNY  had  been.  I  was  serving  with  West 
Pointers  and  with  other  ROTC  graduates 
who  had  the  benefit  of  having  attended  some 
fairly  prestigious  universities.  But  I  found 
out  that  the  education  my  fellow  ROTC  ca- 
dets and  I  had  received  at  CCNY  was  a  great 
one.  notwithstanding  my  own  failure  to 
drink  as  deeply  from  it  as  I  might  tiave.  In 
terms  of  our  ability  to  write,  to  express  our- 
selves, to  reflect  the  skills  and  mental  dis- 
ciplines of  a  liberal  arts  education,  to  be 
knowledgeable  of  our  culture  and  our  values, 
to  know  our  history,  we  were  equal  to  our 
contemporaries  from  any  school  in  the  na- 
tion. And  for  that  I  must  thank  the  institu- 
tion—the teachers  and  faculty  of  the  City 
College.  And  also  the  entire  public  school 
system  of  the  City  of  New  York— including 
Public  Schools  20  and  39.  Junior  High  School 
52.  and  Morris  High  School. 

My  story  is  not  very  different  from  the  sto- 
ries of  tens  of  thousands  of  other  CCNY  grad- 
uates who  received  the  benefits  of  a  great. 
free  public  education.  Most  of  those  people 
flt  the  same  mold  I  did— kids  from  working- 
class  immigrant  families.  Their  parents  had 
dreams  and  ambitions  for  their  children— if 
not  always  the  means  to  fulfill  those  dreams. 
And  we  lived  in  a  city  that  believed  in  its  ob- 
ligation to  educate  its  youth  and  to  be  the 
dream-maker  for  those  parents. 

It  was  sort  of  an  unwritten  but  intuitively 
understood  three-way  bargain:  a  bargain 
among  parents,  kids  and  schools.  The  par- 
ents were  aware  of  it.  The  kids  weren't  so 
much  aware  but  just  sensed  it  through  their 
parents.  The  schools  strove  to  hold  to  it.  Eln- 
tlre  neighborhoods  were  buoyed  by  it— how 
could  they  not  be?  Education  was  the  way 
up. 

Parents  worked  long  hours,  many  of  them 
at  menial  tasks.  The  kids  were  often 
latchkey  boys  and  girls.  There  were  so  many 
"minorities"  that  none  of  us  really  thought 
of  ourselves  as  being  in  a  minority.  An  im- 
plicit trust  in  "the  bargain"  and  in  one  an- 
other, person  to  person  and  person  to  institu- 
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M<  GRUFF  TRUCK  CRIME 
P]  EVENTION  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  IN  )UYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways difl  icult  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  crime  prevention  pro-ams. 
Neverthe  less.  Congress  has  continually 
funded  ci  ime  prevention  progrrams  with 
the  hope  that  our  investment  will  yield 
future  di  adends. 

For    example 
makes  a 
in     the 
Council. 


each  year  Congress 
relatively  modest  investment 
National  Crime  Prevention 
The  Council  helps  State  and 
local  go  ^emments,  law  enforcement, 
schools,  md  community  organizations 
work  to  rether  to  reduce  crime  and 
drug  abu  se.  Their  symbol  is  "McGruff 
the  Crin  e  Dog,"  who  advises  our  Na- 
tion's y(  uth  to  "Take  a  bite  out  of 
crime,"  (  nd  "Just  say  no." 

In  Haw  aii,  we  have  a  McGruff  Truck 
Program  a  network  of  utility  truck 
drivers  i  ho  are  trained  to  respond  to 
emergen  y  situations  by  using  their 
two-way  Icommunication  radios.  On  Au- 
gust 22,  i990.  three  McGruff  truck  driv- 
ers help(  d  avert  an  attempted  sexual 
attack  o  i  a  13-year-old  girl  in  Kahuku. 

m. 

The  Mi  Gruff  campaign  has  also  been 
successfi  1  in  Hawaii's  elementary 
schools.  According  to  a  recent  survey 
conducte  i  by  the  Hawaii  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Con  mission,  98  percent  of  kinder- 
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sixth  grade  students  in 

that  they  do  what 

them  to  do.  Virtually  all 
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crime  prevention  les- 

times  a  month. 

to    the   Hawaii   Criminal 

CoHiniission,     "McGruff    has 

in  preventing  substance 

p|-oviding  protection  skills 

12-year-old  school  popu- 


is  clear.  Our  investment 

pr^ention  is  paying  off.  As 
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:  act  that  crime  prevention 

cost  effective.   Funding 
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prevjention  programs  do  not  al- 

quick-fix  solutions  to  so- 

and  policymakers  are  al- 

short-term  results.  But 
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and  crime.  If  this  Na- 
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prevention  today.* 
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Ot  T  OF  MY  MIND 


Mr.  President,  a  long- 
mine  is  a  retired  faculty 
Vjalparaiso  University  in  In- 
John  Strietelmeier,  and 
sends  out  a  column  that 
a  few  of  his  friends  titled 
of  My  Mind." 

he    had    some    comments 

and  what  we  ought  to  be 

thought  my  colleagues  in 

Senate  would  be  inter- 

and  I  will  ask  to  insert 

Record  at  the  end  of  my 
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observations  of  interest. 
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the   State  Department 
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makes,  I  agree  with  com- 
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If  restoring  the  Emir  of  Kuwait  to  his 
throne  is  worth  the  lives  of  young  men  and 
women,  it  ought  to  be  worth  a  few  buclcs 
from  all  of  the  rest  of  us. 

We  are  playing  a  game  that  we  can 
have  war  "on  the  cheap."  We  are  ask- 
ing our  troops  to  sacrifice  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  their  families  to  sacrifice 
at  home,  but  we  are  not  being  asked  to 
sacrifice,  and  that  does  not  make  much 
sense. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  John 
Strietelmeier  statement  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

I  read  somewhere  yesterday  that,  of  all  the 
generals  we  have  elected  to  the  presidency, 
not  a  single  one  got  us  into  a  war  during  bis 
term  of  office.  I  had  not  known  this  before, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  surprising.  Men— and  now 
women — who  have  known  the  hell  of  combat 
have  no  desire  to  repeat  the  experience.  It 
may  look  like  a  game  on  television  news.  It 
may  look  even  more  like  a  game  on  the 
hooked-up  John  Wayne-Ronnie  Reagan  fic- 
tionalized versions  of  it.  And  it  may  sound 
like  a  game  when  the  personable  spokesmen 
for  the  military  gives  the  press  their  daily 
ration  of  low-calorie,  low-cholesterol  "news 
from  the  front."  But  games  are  for  the 
young.  And  war  is  a  process  of  premature 
aging.* 


ARIZONA  EYE  DONOR  MONTH 
•  Mr.    MCCAIN.    Mr.    President,    I 


am 


proud  to  voice  my  support  for  all  the 
noble  work  done  by  the  Arizona  Eye 
Bank.  In  my  home  State  of  Arizona, 
March  is  Eye  Donor  Month.  Through 
the  efforts  of  those  who  do  so  much  at 
the  Arizona  Eye  Bank,  the  precious 
gift  of  sight  can  be  bestowed  to  count- 
less Arizonans. 

The  transplant  process  depends  upon 
donation  from  humanitarian  minded 
citizens;  there  is  no  substitute  for 
human  corneal  tissue.  Many  people, 
many  Arizonans,  wait  in  pain  and  in 
darkness  because  there  is  not  emough 
corneal  tissues  available.  I  commend 
the  Arizona  Legislature  and  former 
Governor  Mofford  for  supporting  rec- 
ognition of  March  as  Eye  Donor  Month 
and  bringing  this  issue  to  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Arizonans. 

Mr.  President,  sight  is  such  a  pre- 
cious commodity,  and  the  Arizona 
Lions  Eye  Bank  deserves  credit  for 
helping  restore  sight  to  so  many.  They 
deserve  our  support  and  commendation 
during  Arizona  Eye  Donor  Month  for 
all  their  hard  work.« 


UGANDA'S  WOMEN:  CHILDREN, 
DRUDGERY  AND  PAIN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  moving  stories  I  have  read  for 
sometime  comes  from  Uganda,  a  coun- 
try that  has  experienced  more  pain 
than  most  countries,  in  terms  of  its 
Government,  though  recently  it  has 
hful  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  en- 
lightened leader.  But  enlightened  lead- 
ers cannot  change  a  cultui*e  overnight 


in  Uganda  any  more  than  they  can  in 
the  United  States. 

The  plight  of  women  in  much  of  Afri- 
ca, in  much  of  the  world,  is  one  of 
those  nondramatic  tragedies  that  I 
hope  civilization  can  move  away  from. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this 
than  a  story  by  Jane  Perlez  in  the  New 
York  Times  titled,  "Uganda's  Women: 
Children,  Drudgery  and  Pain." 

I  have  been  reading  Ms.  Perlez'  sto- 
ries in  the  New  York  Times  for  some 
time,  but  rarely  have  I  been  so  moved 
by  a  story  as  I  have  by  this  story  from 
Uganda. 

i  ask  to  insert  this  story  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagrues  and 
their  staffs  to  read  the  story.  Some- 
how, we  have  to  do  better  for  the 
women  of  the  world  than  we  are  now 
doing. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24, 1991] 

UGANDA'S  Women:  Children,  Drudgery  and 

Pain 

(By  Jane  Perlez) 

Namltumba,  Uganda.— When  28-year-old 
Safuyatl  Kawuda  married  the  man  she  re- 
members as  ■•handsome  and  elegant."  her 
husband  scraped  together  the  bride  price: 
five  goats  and  three  chickens.  The  animals 
represented  a  centuries-old  custom  intended 
to  compensate  Mrs.  Kawuda's  father  for  los- 
ing the  labor  of  his  daughter. 

In  the  decade  since,  Mrs.  Kawuda  has  rare- 
ly seen  her  husband,  who  long  ago  left  this 
hot  and  dusty  village  for  a  town  70  miles 
away.  She  has  accepted  her  husband's  acqui- 
sition of  two  other  wives  and  has  given  birth 
to  five  of  his  13  children. 

Instead  of  laboring  for  her  father  she  has 
toiled  for  her  husband  instead —  hauling  fire- 
wood, fetching  water,  digging  in  the  flelds. 
producing  the  food  the  family  eats,  and  bear- 
ing and  caring  for  the  children. 

Like  Mrs.  Kawuda.  women  in  rural  Africa 
are  the  subsistence  farmers.  They  produce, 
without  tractors,  oxen,  or  even  plows,  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  continent's  food,  ac- 
cording to  the  World  Bank.  Back-breaking 
hand  cultivation  is  a  job  that  African  men 
consider  to  be  demeaning  "women's  work." 
The  male  responsibility  is  generally  to  sell 
the  food  the  women  produce.  But  as  urban- 
ization has  stepped  up.  men  have  gone  to  the 
cities  in  search  of  other  jobs,  leaving  women 
like  Mrs.  Kawuda  alone. 

MANY  INEQUALmES 

The  discrepancy  between  the  physical 
labor  of  women  and  men  is  accompanied  by 
other  pervasive  inequalities.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  African  countries,  women  do  not 
own  or  inherit  land.  Within  families,  boys 
are  encouraged  to  go  to  school,  girls  are  not. 
In  many  places,  women  treat  wife-beating  as 
an  accepted  practice.  The  Uganda  Women's 
Lawyers  Association  recently  embarked  on  a 
compaign  to  convince  women  that  wife-bat- 
tering is  not  a  sign  of  a  man's  love. 

Recent  surveys  in  Africa  show  other  sig- 
nificant disparities  between  men  and  women. 
In  10  African  countries,  according  to  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  women  and 
children  together  make  up  77  percent  of  the 
population.  Yet  in  only  16  percent  of  the 
households  in  those  countries  do  the  women 
have  the  legal  right  to  own  property. 

Despite  calls  by  the  United  Nations  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  lives  of  African  women 
and  efforts  by  the  World  Bank  to  flnance 


projects  focused  on  women,  little  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  dismal  status  of  rural 
women,  African  and  Western  experts  say. 
With  the  continent's  worsening  economies  in 
the  1980°s,  women  suffered  even  more. 

"The  poor,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
women,  have  had  to  take  on  additional  work 
burdens  in  order  to  cope  with  cutbacks  in  so- 
cial services  and  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, "  the  Weekly  Review,  a  magazine  in 
Kenya,  reported  last  year. 

NO  EXPECTATIONS 

Mrs.  Kawuda  has  never  attended  school. 
She  cannot  read  or  write,  although  her  hus- 
band can.  She  has  no  radio.  The  farthest  she 
has  been  from  home  is  Jinja,  70  miles  away. 
She  has  no  expectations  of  a  better  life  be- 
cause she  has  known  nothing  else.  But  her 
ignorance  of  the  outside  world  does  not  stop 
her  from  knowing  her  life  is  unrelentingly 
tough.  She  knows  that  in  her  bones. 

"Everything  is  difficult,  "  Mrs.  Kawuda 
said,  as  she  bent  over  to  hoe  cassava,  her 
bare,  rough  feet  splattered  with  dark  dirt. 
"It's  more  of  a  problem  than  it  used  to  be  to 
find  firewood.  If  you  can't  find  wood  on  the 
ground,  you  have  to  cut  it  and  there  is  no 
one  to  help  you.  Digging  in  the  fields  is  the 
most  difficult.  I  don't  like  it." 

Mrs.  Kawuda  shares  her  world  of  perpetual 
fatigue  with  her  five  children;  her  husband's 
second  wife.  Zainabu  Kasoga,  27.  and  her  four 
children.  Her  husband's  third  wife— "the 
town  wife" — lives  in  Jinja,  where  the  hus- 
band. 31-year-oid  Kadiri  Mpyanlcu.  a  tea 
packer,  spends  most  of  his  time. 

When  the  husband  visited  Mrs.  Kawuda  on 
a  recent  weekend,  he  brought  enough  sugar 
for  tliree  days  and  a  packet  of  beans.  Mrs. 
Kawuda  said  she  was  dependent  on  him  for 
clothes  and  other  essentials,  and  money  that 
she  said  he  did  not  always  have.  In  most 
households  in  the  area,  the  men  also  live 
most  of  the  time  in  either  Jinja  or  Kampala, 
the  capital. 

Here  in  the  village,  120  miles  northeast  of 
Kampala.  Mrs.  Kawuda  and  Mrs.  Kasoga  run 
a  household  with  another  woman,  the  wife  of 
their  husband's  brother.  Sayeda  Naigaga.  20, 
and  her  three  children. 

VILLAGE  UFE 

The  women  live  without  running  water  or 
electricity  in  three  small,  mud-wall  struc- 
tures. In  the  outdoor  courtyard,  life  grinds 
on:  the  peeling  and  chopping  of  food,  eating 
by  adults  and  feeding  of  infants,  washing, 
bathing,  weaving  and  the  receiving  of  guests 
all  take  place  on  the  orange  clay  ground, 
packed  smooth  by  the  passage  of  bare  feet. 

In  the  old  days.  Ugandan  men  built  sepa- 
rate houses  for  each  wife,  but  such  luxuries 
disappeared  with  the  collapse  of  the  econ- 
omy. Mrs.  Kawuda  and  her  five  children 
sleep  in  one  room  of  the  main  shelter  and 
Mrs.  Kasoga  and  her  four  children  in  an- 
other. When  their  husband  is  around,  he 
shuttles  between  the  two  bedrooms. 

Mrs.  Kawuda  is  of  the  Bisoga  tribe,  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  Uganda  and  one  where  polyg- 
amy is  common.  Sexual  and  marriage  mores 
differ  in  various  parts  of  Africa.  The  Uganda 
Women's  Lawyers  Association  estimates 
that  50  percent  of  marriages  in  Uganda  are 
polygamous  and.  according  to  United  Na- 
tions figures,  a  similar  percentage  exists  in 
West  Africa. 

In  Kenya,  the  Government's  Women's  Bu- 
reau estimates  that  about  30  percent  of  the 
marriages  are  polygamous.  However,  because 
of  the  economic  burden  of  keeping  several 
wives  and  families,  the  practice  is  declining, 
the  bureau  says. 
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WIVES  OFTEN  HOSTILE 


Often  the  wives  in  a  polygamous  marriage 
are  hostile  toward  each  other.  But  perhaps 
as  a  survival  instinct,  Mrs.  Kawuda  and  Mrs. 
Kasoga  are  friendly,  taking  turns  with  Mrs. 
Naigaga  to  cook  for  the  15-member  house- 
hold. 

Days  start  with  the  morning  ritual  of  col- 
lecting water.  For  these  Ugandan  women, 
the  journey  to  the  nearest  pond  takes  half  an 
hour.  The  six-gallon  cans,  when  full  of  water, 
are  heavy  on  the  trip  home. 

Digging  in  the  fields  is  the  most  loathed  of 
the  chores,  but  also  the  one  the  women  feel 
most  obliged  to  do  since  the  family's  food 
supply  comes  from  what  they  grow.  As  they 
work  under  the  sun,  the  women  drape  old 
pieces  of  clothing  on  their  heads  for  protec- 
tion. The  youngest  child,  2-year-old  Suniya 
clings  to  her  mother's  back  while  Mrs. 
Kawuda  hunches  over,  swinging  a  hoe,  a 
sight  as  pervasive  in  rural  Africa  as  an 
American  mother  gliding  a  cart  along  the 
aisles  of  a  supermarket.  "Having  a  baby  on 
your  back  is  easy,"  Mrs.  Kawuda  said. 
"When  you  arc  eight  months  pregnant  and 
digging,  it  is  more  difficult." 

There  was  no  possibility  the  husband 
would  help  in  the  fields.  It  was  his  Job  to 
"supervise,"  said  Mrs.  Kawuda,  ridiculing  a 
suggestion  that  he  might  pitch  in. 

When  he  arrived  late  on  a  recent  Saturday 
night  Mr.  Mpyanku  was  treated  as  the  impe- 
rious ruler  by  the  children,  some  of  whom 
tentatively  came  to  greet  him.  He  was  barely 
acknowledged  by  the  women,  who  seemed  a 
little  fearful  and  Immediately  served  tea. 

By  early  Sunday  morning,  he  had  dis- 
appeared to  the  nearby  trading  post  to  be 
with  his  male  friends.  "He  has  gone  to  dis- 
cuss business  with  his  friends,"  Mrs.  Kawuda 
said.  "What  business  can  I  discuss  with  him? 
Will  we  talk  to  him  about  digging  cassava?" 

Mrs.  Kawuda  said  her  husband  had  prom- 
ised not  to  take  any  more  wives.  "But  you 
never  know  what  he  thinks."  she  said.  "I 
can't  interfere  in  his  affairs.  If  I  did,  he 
would  say:  'Why  Is  she  poking  her  nose  into 
my  affairs?'" 

Fertility  and  children  remain  at  the  center 
of  rural  marriage  in  Africa.  Large  numbers 
of  children  improve  a  household's  labor  pool 
and  provide  built-in  security  for  parents  in 
old  age. 

Mrs.  Kawuda  said  she  wanted  one  more 
child  in  the  hopes  of  its  being  another  boy. 
After  that,  she  said,  she  would  use  an 
injectible  form  of  contraceptive.  It  is  a 
method  popular  among  African  rural  women 
because  it  can  be  used  without  their  hus- 
band's knowledge.  But  In  reality,  contracep- 
tion was  an  abstraction  to  Mrs.  Kawuda 
since  she  had  no  idea  where  to  get  it.  She 
had  never  heard  of  condoms. 

A  recent  concern  for  African  women  is 
AIDS,  which  like  much  else  in  their  lives 
they  seem  powerless  to  control.  Unconvinced 
by  her  husband's  assurances  that  he  is  faith- 
ful to  his  town  wife,  Mrs.  Kawuda  said:  "He 
can  say  it's  all  right,  we  need  not  worry.  But 
you  never  know  what  he  does  in  town.  He 
fears  AIDS,  too.  But  he  messes  around  too 
much." 

A  worldly  person  compared  to  his  wives, 
Mr.  Mpyanku  speaks  reasonable  Elnglish  and 
has  traveled  to  Kenya. 

He  described  himself  as  the  provider  of 
cash  for  the  rural  family.  But  Mr.  Mpyanku's 
emphasis  is  on  his  own  livelihood  and  his 
urban  life. 

He  rode  the  most  confortable  form  of 
transportation  home,  a  nonstop  minibus 
Crom  Jinja  that  cost  about  SI. 50,  instead  of 


the  cheaier  taxi  at  SI.  He  would  do  the  same 
on  his  rel  urn. 

Yet  his  oldest  i 
10,  missel 
Her  repoi  1 1 
not  been 
Mrs. 
mother, 
another 
erty  and 


.  child,  a  daughter,  Maliyamu, 

much  of  her  schooling  last  year. 

card  said  her  S7  in  school  fees  had 

paid.  It  was  a  cheerless  sigh  that 

Ka  vuda's    daughter   would,    like    her 

remain  uneducated  and  repeat  for 

I  :eneration  the  cycle  of  female  pov- 

i  }unishing  physical  labor.* 


VE;  tMONTERS  RESPOND  TO 
'OPl  RATION  LITTLE  THINGS' 
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STATE 


supervising      statewide 

iites  included:  Roy  Beardsley  of 

Bei  nington   Veterans    of  Foreign 

qary   O'Dell   of  the  St.   Albans 

Legion,  Roberta  Baker  of  the 

J(}hnsbury      American      Legion, 

Bennett  of  the   Bellows   Falls 

No.  1619,  Sam  Haskins  of 

Br4ttleboro   Veterans   of  Foreign 

Beede  of  the  White  River 

Vietnam   Vets   Center,    Pete 

of  the  Springfield  Elks  Lodge 

,  and  Rodney  Dimick  of  the 

Elks  Lodge  No.  1665. 

were   collected   from   the 

driven  to  Westover  Air  Force 

numerous  trips,  with  many  ve- 

)y  Colin  and  Alice  MacDonald 

Junction  and  Steve  Kerr  of 

with  the  assistance  of  Na- 

(^uard  members:  Leon  Parker  of 

David  Stewart  of  Brattleboro 

Johh  Kelleher  of  Greenwich.  NY. 

outpouring  of  support  shown  by 

for  our  troops  was  over- 

This  kindness  and  support 

y  ery  clear  message  to  our  serv- 

pers  )nnel  that  the  folks  back  home 

prof  d  of  their  efforts  and  have  not 

them.  I  am  especially  appre- 

bf  the  many  individuals,  fami- 

bu4inesses,  and  organizations  who 

hundreds  of  boxes  of  personal 

ports  equipment,  and  reading 

wri'  Ing  materials. 

a  jrvlce  personnel  had  to  spend 

hoi:  days  far  from  home  and  with- 

the:  r  families.  Their  job  was  made 

iiore  bearable  with  the  "little 

and  heartfelt  support  sent  by 

Vermonters.a 
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INDIANS  LOSE  GOOD 
FRIEND 


•  Mr.  SIMC  N.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Robert  N.  I[uey,  had  an  article  in  the 
Argus  Lead(  ir  of  Sioux  Falls,  SD. 

He  was  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Chicago  field  office  for  In- 
dustrial De  relopment  for  16  years.  But 
more  impoitant  than  that,  his  daugh- 
ter, Pam  Hi  ley,  works  on  my  staff.  Not 
only  is  she  i  ^n  asset  to  the  staff,  but  she 
is  simply  a  :  narvelous  human  being. 

Robert  H  ley  writes  about  a  gesture 
of  firiendship  to  the  American  Indian 
community  by  the  late  George  Allen, 
former  coa<ih  of  the  Washington  Red- 
skins. 

It  is  a  8t)ry  that  I  hope  will  invite 
others  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  American  Indian 
community 

I  ask  to  I  lace  the  Robert  Huey  arti- 
cle into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  artic]  e  follows: 
State  iNoiAirs  Lose  Good  Friend— Allen 

Co-FOUNDEi  Fund  That  Raised  Thousands 

for  School 

(  3y  Robert  N.  Huey) 

The  IndiacB  In  South  Dakota  and  else- 
where lost  a  1  rue  friend  In  the  death  recently 
of  George  Al  len,  nationally-known  football 
coach. 

One  day  in  the  mid-19608  George  Allen, 
then  defensive  coach  for  the  Chicago  Bears, 
and  Bill  Geo 'ge,  all-pro  line  backer  for  the 
Bears,  happei  led  to  stop  at  the  Red  Cloud  In- 
dian School  near  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Res- 
ervation afte  '  filling  a  speaking  engagement 
in  northwestern  Nebraslta. 

They  were  mmediately  made  aware  of  the 
poor  sports  fi.cilities  and  equipment  the  Red 
athletes  had.  There  seemed  to 
be  little  in  t:  le  way  of  adequate  uniforms,  a 
real  gymna^um  or  a  full-time  athletic 
coach 

When  they  k-eturned  to  Chicago  they  didn't 
forget  the  new  friends  they  had  met  at  the 
Red  Cloud  Iidian  School.  Allen  and  George 
called  a  meeting  of  an  all-star 
cast  of  Chlccgo  professional  athletes,  radio 
and  TV  sports  personalities  plus  a  number  of 
sports  enthus  lasts. 

Allen  was  « lected  first  president  of  the  or- 
ganization. \jince  Lloyd  Skaff.  then  a  popu- 
ts  announcer,  now  retired  and 
living  in  Siohx  Falls,  was  elected  president 
the  fourth  yefir.  The  Red  Cloud  Athlete  Fund 
behalf  of  the  Red  Cloud  School, 
former  pitcher  for  the  Detroit 
fche  Chicago  White  Sox;  Lou 
Boudreau,  foi  merly  with  the  Cleveland  Indi- 
ans and  at  t  lat  time  with  WGN;  Bill  Glea- 
son,  sports  ec  itor  for  the  Chicago  Sun  Times; 
a  Chicago  TV  personality  and 
were  among  the  members  re- 


was  begun  on 
Dizzy  Trout, 
Tigers    and 


Roy  Leonard 
many  others 
cruited. 
Ovei^the  yiars  the  group,  working  closely 
Earl  Kurth.  mission  adminis- 
trator at  the  school,  raised  thousands  of  dol- 
lars at  annual  banquets  held  in  Chicago  in 
T|iis  effort  brought  much  new 
students  and   faculty   of  the 


February, 
hope  to  the 
school.  A  neto  athletic  building  named  the 
"Dizzy  Trout  Field  House"  costing  over 
S2SO,000  was  c  onstructed,  a  salary  for  an  ath- 
letic coach  vas  provided,  a  football  field 
with  complet  9  watering  system  was  prepared 
and  traveling  expenses  for  certain  Indian 
athletes  weiB  paid  and  substantial  funds 
were  donatec  to  the  American  Indian  Ath- 
letic Hall  of  1  'ame  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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Other  items  provided  included  pool  tables, 
an  outside  basketball  court,  wrestling  room, 
weight  room  and  an  outdoor  track  "with 
more  equipment  that  1  could  name,"  Father 
Kurth  said. 

One  year  the  Red  Cloud  School  held  a  buf- 
folo  dinner  and  named  Allen  "honorary 
chief  and  gave  him  the  name  High  Eagle. 

Billy  Mills,  Olympic  gold  medal  winner  In 
the  100,000  meter  race  in  the  Tokyo  Olympics 
in  1964,  was  invited  to  one  of  the  annual  ban- 
quets and  given  the  "First  American 
Award." 

From  those  early  efforts  a  strong  bond  of 
friendship  and  mutual  trust  has  grown  up  be- 
tween the  Chicago  athletic  conmiunity  and 
the  Indian  youth  at  the  Red  Cloud  School. 
Red  Cloud  athletes  are  invited  to  Chicago 
each  year  to  attend  the  annual  banquets. 

The  motivation  and  desire  to  be  of  help 
that  for  25  years  prompted  Allen  and  the 
members  of  the  Red  Cloud  Fund  is  typical  of 
an  attitude  found  among  many  U.S.  business 
and  professional  individuals  and  others 
throughout  the  country.  This  spirit  of  good 
will  Is  an  important  source  of  assistance  and 
help  available  to  American  Indians  in  South 
Dakota  and  the  nation.* 


S.    651— FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSUR- 
ANCE IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  S.  651,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Improvement  Act  of  1991.  I 
ask  consent  for  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  that  bill  to  be  printed  in  to- 
day's Record. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Summary  of  S.  651,  The  Federal  Deposft 
Insurance  improvement  Act  of  1991 

TITLE  I— amendments  TO  THE  FEDERAL 

bankino  acts 

Subtitle  A— Federal  Banking  Agency 

Improvements  Act 

Section  101.  Short  Title. 

Section  102.  Terms  of  the  FDIC  Board. 
Under  current  law,  the  I^resldent  may  aii- 
point  an  individual  to  All  an  unexpired  term 
on  the  FDIC  board  only  for  the  remainder  of 
that  term.  This  section  provides  that  if  there 
is  less  than  two  years  remaining  in  the 
unexpired  term,  the  appointment  would  be 
for  six  years. 

Section  103.  Conversions.  Presently,  a 
SAIF-member  may  sell  a  branch  to  a  BIF- 
member  if  the  transaction  involves  an  "in- 
substantial" portion  of  the  total  deposits  of 
both  institutions,  defined  as  35%  or  less  of 
each  institution's  total  deposits.  According 
to  the  FDIC,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  re- 
quire that  the  transaction  affect  only  an  in- 
substantial amount  of  the  acquiror's  depos- 
its, since  the  public  policy  concern  is  only 
with  the  size  of  the  branch  that  is  leaving 
SAIF.  This  section  of  the  bill  corrects  this 
probable  drafting  error,  and  only  applies  the 
35%  limit  to  the  branch  being  acquired. 

Section  104.  Suspension  of  Deposit  Insur- 
ance. Under  FIRREA,  the  FDIC  was  given 
new  power  to  suspend  deposit  insurance  in 
certain  emergency  situations.  However,  the 
FDIC  Is  required  to  give  the  other  regulators 
30  days  advance  notice  before  taking  action. 
This  section  deletes  this  requirement  and 
otherwise  streamlines  the  process  for  sus- 
pending federal  Insurance. 

Section  105.  Priority  of  Claims.  This  provi- 
sion gives  the  FDIC  priority,  over  depositors, 
creditors  and  shareholders,  in  suits  against 
officers  and  directors  and  other  employees  of 
insured  institutions. 


Section  106.  Exemption  for  Certain  Savings 
Banks.  Under  FIRREA.  before  an  insured 
savings  association  conducts  a  new  activity 
through  a  subsidiary,  it  must  first  notify  the 
FDIC  and  OTS  and  must  conduct  the  activi- 
ties of  the  subsidiary  pursuant  to  OTS  regu- 
lations. However,  an  exemption  exists  for 
certain  Federal  savings  associations  pri- 
marily located  in  the  Northeast.  This  section 
deletes  this  exemption  so  that  these  savings 
associations  are  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  institutions. 

Section  107.  Disclosure  of  Uninsured  Sta- 
tus. Current  law  requires  uninsured  savings 
associations  to  disclose  the  fact  that  they 
are  uninsured,  pursuant  to  FDIC  regulations. 
This  section  brings  uninsured  banks  within 
the  scope  of  this  requirement. 

Section  108.  Asset  Disposition  Amend- 
ments. Under  FIRREA.  the  RTC  is  generally 
prohibited  from  selling  proi)erty  in  certain 
distressed  areas  for  less  than  95%  of  its 
"market  value."  In  addition,  the  RTC  is  re- 
quired to  sell  certain  residential  projwrty  to 
low  Income  purchasers,  at  below  market 
value  prices.  This  amendment  deletes  these 
limitations  on  sales. 

Section  109.  Penalties.  Under  the  FDI  Act, 
persons  convicted  of  certain  crimes  may  not 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  certain  insured 
institutions  without  prior  regulatory  ap- 
proval. This  amendment  extends  the  list  of 
institutions  or  organizations  that  are  cov- 
ered by  this  restriction  to  include  any  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank,  the  Federal  Housing 
Finance  Board,  and  any  Federal  banking 
agency. 

Section  110.  Appointment  of  a  Receiver. 
Under  current  law,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  may  appoint  a  receiver  for  a  na- 
tional bank  only  if  the  bank  is  insolvent  or 
has  violated  a  provision  of  the  National 
Bank  Act.  This  amendment  permits  the 
Comptroller  to  place  a  national  bank  in  re- 
ceivership if  it  is  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
condition,  including  having  substantially  in- 
sufficient capital,  or  for  similar  safety  and 
soundness  concerns. 

Subtitle  B— Asset  Conservation  and  Deposit 
Insurance  Protection 

Section  151.  Short  Title. 

Section  152.  Amendment  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 

Depository  Institutions  and  Mortgage 
Lenders.  This  section  caps  the  liability  of  in- 
sured depository  institutions  and  other 
mortgage  lenders  under  Federal  statutes 
that  Impose  "strict"  liability  (liability  with- 
out the  need  to  prove  fault  or  negligence)  for 
the  release  of  hazardous  materials,  where  the 
institution  involved  did  not  cause  or  contrib- 
ute to  the  release.  For  Insured  depository  in- 
stitutions, the  limitation  applies  with  re- 
spect to  property  acquired  through  fore- 
closure, or  held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  or 
held  as  a  lessor  pursuant  to  a  lease  that  is 
the  functional  equivalent  of  a  loan.  It  also 
applies  with  respect  to  property  subject  to 
the  financial  control  or  oversight  of  the  in- 
stitution, so  long  as  the  institution  does  not 
actively  direct  or  conduct  operations  that 
result  in  the  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance. Under  this  section,  if  a  clean-up  is 
conducted,  the  institution  will  have  liability 
for  the  benefit  It  receives,  up  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property. 

Cause  or  Contributed.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  limitation  on  liability  does  not 
apply  to  any  institution  or  comiMtny  that 
caused  or  contributed  to  a  release. 

Failure  to  Stop  Continuing  Releases.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  limitation  does  not 
apply  to  any  institution  or  company  that 
falls  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  i>revent  the 


continued  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
after  such  release  is  discovered. 

Unexercised  Capacity  to  Influence.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  an  insured  depository  in- 
stitution or  mortgage  lender  will  not  be  lia- 
ble under  Federal  law  because  they  have  the 
unexercised  capacity  to  Influence  operations 
at  or  on  property  in  which  the  institution 
has  a  security  interest. 

Federal  Banking  and  Lending  Agencies. 
Federal  banking  and  lending  agencies  (here- 
inafter "Federal  agencies')  are  protected 
against  liability  under  State  of  Federal  laws 
with  respect  to  releases  on  property  acquired 
in  connection  with  receivership  or  conserva- 
torship activities,  or  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty acquired  in  connection  with  the  provi- 
sion of  a  loan,  or  with  respect  to  property  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  a  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. 

Cause  or  Contributed.  Federal  agencies  are 
not  protected  If  they  caused  or  contributed 
to  the  release. 

Subsequent  purchaser.  Federal  agencies 
may  sell  such  property  to  one  subsequent 
purchaser,  who  will  also  be  covered  by  the 
bill,  if  the  purchaser  was  not  a  prior  owner 
or  otherwise  potentially  liable  for  the  re- 
lease, and  is  not  affiliated  with  or  related  to 
such  a  party.  The  purchaser  must  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  prevent  the  continued  re- 
lease of  hazardous  materials  discovered  prior 
to  or  after  the  purchase. 

Emergency  Response.  Federal  agencies  are 
given  protection  against  liability  when  they 
take  actions  in  response  to  an  emergency 
situation,  so  long  as  the  agency  does  not  en- 
gage in  gross  negligence  or  intentional  mis- 
conduct. 

Lien  Elxemption.  Property  transferred  by  a 
Federal  agency  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
lien  for  costs  or  damages  associated  with  a 
release. 

Covenants  to  Remediate.  Federal  agencies 
are  exempt  from  requirements  to  covenant 
that  remedial  action  has  been  or  will  in  the 
future  be  taken. 

Due  Diligence.  The  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies are  required  to  promulgate  regulations 
to  require  insured  depository  institutions  to 
implement  procedures  to  evaluate  potential 
environmental  risks  prior  to  making  a  loan. 
The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  to  promulgate  simi- 
lar regulations  for  mortgage  lenders. 

Subtitle  C— Amendments  to  CERCLA 
Section  171.  This  section  amends  the 
Superfund  Act  to  provide  parity  of  treat- 
ment for  the  States  and  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  property  acquired  involun- 
tarily and  for  emergency  response  actions 
undertaken  by  a  governmental  entity. 

TITLE  n — CLARIFYING  AMENDMENTS 

Section  201.  FSLIC  Resolution  Fund.  The 
bill  clarifies  the  FDIC's  role  as  manager  of 
the  FSLIC  resolution  fund  and  that  the  FDIC 
is  authorized  to  act  as  receiver  of  Institu- 
tions that  failed  pre-FIRR£A. 

Section  202.  Branching.  This  section  clari- 
fies that  the  RTC  may  override  state  branch- 
ing limitations  in  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  failing  savings  association  and  its 
conversion  to  a  bank. 

Section  303.  Removal  to  District  Court. 
This  provision  makes  technical  changes  with 
respect  to  the  RTCs  authority  to  remove  ac- 
tions to  the  appropriate  U.S.  district  court. 

TITLE  m — clerical  AMENDMENTS 

This  title  corrects  errors  of  a  clerical  na- 
ture concerning  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.* 
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HOMICroEr  LEADING  CAUSE  OP 
YOUTH  DEATH 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  Secretary  Sullivan  for  his  re- 
marks yesterday,  focusing  attention  on 
the  national  emergency  caused  by 
youth  homicide.  According  to  the  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control,  homicide  is 
now  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
black  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
19.  Both  victims  and  perpetrators  are 
adolescents:  A  chilling  fact,  indeed. 

Guns  figure  prominently  in  such 
tragic  deaths.  As  Sullivan  pointed  out, 
a  black  male  teenager  is  11  times  more 
likely  to  die  from  a  gunshot  than  his 
white  counterpart.  And  death  by  fire- 
arm for  all  teens  increased  over  40  per- 
cent from  1984  through  1988,  according 
to  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics. Last  year,  I  addressed  a  part  of 
this  problem  by  sponsoring  the  Gun 
Free  Schools  Act.  But  we  need  to  do 
much  more  to  combat  the  proliferation 
of  guns  in  our  Nation's  schools  and 
streets. 

As  chairman  of  the  newly  created  Ju- 
venile Justice  Subcommittee,  I  intend 
to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  this  entire 
crisis.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Secretary  Sullivan  in  efforts  to  untan- 
gle causes,  repercussions,  and  possible 
remedies  for  youth  violence  and  pre- 
mature death.  While  we  may  not  nec- 
essarily agree  with  all  of  Secretary 
Sullivan's  conclusions  here,  I  know  my 
colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole  share  an 
admiration  for  his  obvious  concern, 
compassion,  and  commitment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  story  describing  Secretary 
Sullivan's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  14,  1991) 

Guns  and  Youth:  HHS's  Grim  Statistics 
(By  Paul  Taylor) 

More  teenagre  boys  die  from  gunshots  than 
from  all  natural  causes  combined,  and  a 
black  male  teenager  is  11  times  more  likely 
to  be  murdered  with  a  gun  than  a  white 
counterpart.  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Louis  W.  Sullivan  disclosed  last 
night  In  a  speech  that  linked  firearms,  race 
and  family  breakdown. 

"Do  you  realize  that  the  leading  killer  of 
young  black  males  is  young  black  males?" 
Sullivan  said  at  Hampton  University,  a  his- 
torically black  school  in  Hampton,  Va.  "As  a 
black  man  and  a  father  of  three,  this  reality 
shakes  me  to  the  core  of  my  being." 

Sullivan  cited  a  study,  to  be  released  today 
by  HHS's  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics, showing  that: 

Between  1984  and  1988,  the  firearm  death 
rate  among  teenagers  increased  by  more 
than  40  percent— to  the  point  where,  for  the 
first  time,  the  firearm  death  rate  for  both 
black  and  white  male  teenagers  exceeded  the 
mortality  rate  from  all  natural  causes.  In 
1968.  a  black  male  age  15  to  19  was  nearly 
three  times  more  likely  to  die  from  a  bullet 
than  a  disease,  and  a  fatal  gunshot  was  11 
percent  more  likely  than  a  fatal  illness  for  a 
white  male  teenager. 

A  total  of  1,641  Americans  age  15  to  19  were 
victims  of  homicide  by  firearm  in  1988.  a  Qg- 
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c  illapse  of  the  American  family  In 
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express  my  appreciation 

Koomhof,  with  whom  I 

privilege  of  working,  for 

this  manifesto.  And  let  me 
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for  all  citizens  in 

and  for  a  good  working 

with  the  United  States. 

is  another  indication 

ve  steps  forward  that  are 

in    South    Africa.    This 

concrete  steps  called  for 

de  Klerk,  the  greater  co- 

bfctween  Nelson  Mandela  of 

National    Congress    and 

—all  of  these  things — 

that,  despite  some  real 

South  Africa  still  has  to 

are  moving  in  the  right 

we  applaud  that  move- 


ttie 


insert  into  the  Record  the 
for  the  New  South  Africa" 
de  Klerk  referred  to. 
follows: 


MANIFEST!    FOR  THE  NEW  SOUTH  AFRICA 


as  South 


associati  ng 


We 
life, 

and  the  shared 
freedom 
South  Africai^ 

That  a  Just 
from  aparthe^ 
can  nation. 

That   there 
need  for  the 
communities 
mutually   ac4eptable 
our  country. 

That  such 
on  the  rule  ol 
a  nation  dedicated 
freedom  for 
ticipation. 

That  Christian 
cepted  civilis  Jd 
be  maintainei  I 
recognition 
faith  and  worship. 

That  all 
take  part  in 

That  we.  U. 
lowing 


ths 


We  commit 
free    and 
South  Africa, 

All  people 
try  of  birth; 

All  the  peotile 
fully  at  all  le  irels 
of  universal  a  dult 

The  govern  nent 
times  be  bas4d 
emed; 

All  people 
and  shall  en||oy 
race,  colour. 

The  rights 
defined  on  a 
quately  proucted 


Africans  from  all  walks  of 
ourselves  with  the  goodwill 

desire  for  justice,  peace  and 
the  majority  of  our  fellow 

declare — 
and  fair  New  South  Africa,  free 

requires  a  strong  South  Afri- 

exists,    therefore,    an    urgent 

leaders  of  all  our  people  and 

to  come  together  to  shape  a 

new   constitution"  for 

constitution  should  be  based 

law  and  lay  the  foundation  for 

to  justice,  democracy  and 

through  the  pursuit  of  par- 

.  progress,  and  prosperity. 

values  and  universally  ac- 

norms  and  standards  should 

in  South  Africa  together  with 

I  ind    protection    of   freedom    of 


ell 
pe  ice 


tais 


people  of  our  country  should 

endeavour, 
this  end,  subscribe  to  the  fol- 


PARTICIPA'  ION:  A  FREE  AND  DEMOCRATIC 
POLmCAL  SYSTEM 


ourselves  to  the  creation  of  a 
nocratic    political    system    in 
in  which: 
4hall  be  free  in  this,  their  coun- 


of  our  land  shall  participate 
of  government  on  the  basis 
franchise; 

of  the  country  shall  at  all 
upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 

shall  be  equal  before  the  law, 
equal  rights  regardless  of 
lex  or  creed; 

if  all  individuals  and  minorities 

non-racial  basis  shall  be  ade- 

in  the  constitution  and  in 
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a  constitutionally   gruaranteed  and  Justlcl-        WORLD  CONSUMER  RIGHTS  DAY 
able  Bill  of  Rights; 


Freedom  of  expression,  within  the  gen- 
erally recognised  bounds  of  responsibility, 
shall  be  the  right  of  all  people; 

Freedom  of  movement  and  of  association 
shall  be  guaranteed  to  all. 

progress:  an  equitable  social  system 

We  commit  ourselves  to  the  creation  of  an 
equitable  social  system  in  South  Africa  in 
which: 

The  human  dignity  of  each  individual, 
being  a  unique  creature  of  God,  shall  be  re- 
spected at  all  times; 

Freedom  of  religion  and  of  worship  shall  be 
guaranteed  for  all; 

All  discrimination  between  groups  of  peo- 
ple or  between  individuals  shall  be  elimi- 
nated and  discriminatory  legislation  shall  be 
repealed; 

The  goal  of  just  and  equitable  educational 
systems,  accessible  to  all,  shall  be  striven  for 
unswervingly; 

Access  for  all  to  affordable  shelter  shall  be 
a  high  priority. 

PROsPERmr:  a  free  and  equitable  economic 

SYSTEM 

We  commit  ourselves  to  the  creation  of  a 
free  and  equitable  economic  system  in  South 
Africa  in  which: 

All  people  shall  be  free  to  sell  their  labour 
and  market  their  products; 

The  ownership  of  property  shall  be  open  to 
all; 

Economic  growth  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
creation  of  employment  shall  be  vigorously 
promoted; 

The  resources  of  the  state  shall  be  fairly 
used  for  the  common  good,  with  special  re- 
gard to  the  socio-economic  backlogs  existing 
In  our  country; 

The  State  and  all  the  members  of  our  soci- 
ety shall  accept  our  responsibility  as 
custodians  of  our  environment  and  re- 
sources. 

peace:  FREEDOM  AND  SECURITY  FOR  ALL 

We  commit  ourselves  to  the  maintenance 
of  South  Africa  as  a  sovereign  independent 
state,  secure  against  foreign  interference,  in 
which: 

The  protection  of,  and  respect  for  life,  lib- 
erty and  property  shall  be  a  first  principle: 

The  peaceful  settlement  of  political  and 
other  disputes  between  groups  and  individ- 
uals shall  form  the  foundation  of  a 
democractic  society; 

Violence  and  intimidation  shall  not  be  tol- 
erated as  tools  to  attain  political  ends; 

The  State  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  stability  In  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  society; 

The  application  of  the  powers  of  State 
shall  be  limited  to  the  minimum  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  peaceful  and  or- 
derly society,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the 
law. 

We,  who  iLSSociate  ourselves  with  this 
Manifesto,  recognize  that  we  are  still  divided 
by  many  differences  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  these  ideals  may  best  be  realised, 
but 

We  also  recognize  that  we  are  united  in  our 
love  for  our  country  and  all  its  people,  and 
therefore 

We  declare  that  we  are  determined  to 
apply  all  our  talents  and  our  labours  to  over- 
come these  differences  and  to  find  a  peaceful 
way  to  build  a  great  South  African  nation 
and  a  better  future  for  the  generations  to 
come.* 


•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  ninth  formal  observ- 
ance of  World  Consumer  JUghts  Day, 
which  was  first  observed  in  1983.  To  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  to  our 
basic  belief  in  consumer  rights,  the 
designation  of  March  15  as  the  day  for 
this  observance  has  great  historical 
significance. 

It  was  on  March  15,  1962.  then  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress "A  Special  Message  on  Protect- 
ing the  Consumer  Interest."  In  it.  he 
declared  four  basic  consumer  rights: 
the  right  to  safety,  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed, the  right  to  choose,  and  the 
right  to  be  heard. 

Consumer  organizations  have  worked 
to  implement  these  rights,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world.  In 
recent  years,  the  International  Organi- 
zation of  Consumer  Unions  [lOCU]  has 
added  four  more  important  rights:  the 
right  to  satisfaction  of  basic  needs,  the 
right  to  redress,  the  right  to  consumer 
education,  and  the  right  to  a  healthy 
environment. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  important  steps  to  further 
these  eight  rights.  Even  long  before 
President  Kennedy's  declaration,  we 
established  a  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  charged  it  with  assuring  a 
safe  and  effective  drug  supply  and  a 
safe  food  supply.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  given  additional  re- 
sponsibilities respecting  the  safety  of 
the  food  supply.  We  established  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  with  respon- 
sibility for  securing  the  rights  to  be  in- 
formed and  to  choose.  In  the  past  three 
decades  we  established  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, both  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  consumer's  right  to  safety. 
We  also  created  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  work  for  a 
healthier  environment.  Other  offices 
within  the  government  share  respon- 
sibilities for  consumers  as  well. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  these  programs 
have  been  given  the  powers  or  re- 
sources needed  to  fully  achieve  their 
goals.  Much  more  can  and  must  be 
done.  But  these  programs  established 
by  the  Congress  demonstrate  a  recogni- 
tion of  consumers'  rights  which  many 
other  nations  are  just  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize. Consumers  in  developing  na- 
tions and  the  emerging  democracies 
are  just  beginning  to  be  aware  of  these 
rights,  and  they  are  developing  their 
own  consumer  movements,  often  with 
the  assistance  and  coordination  func- 
tion of  lOCU. 

International  organization  efforts  to- 
ward these  ends  are  important.  On 
April  9.  1985,  after  10  years  of  commit- 
tee consideration  and  debate,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  U.N. 
Guidelines  for  Consumer  Protection. 
The  guidelines  embrace  the  principles 
of  these  eight  consumer  rights  and  pro- 


vide a  framework  for  strengthening 
consumer  protection  policies  of  U.N. 
member  nations.  The  challenge  is  now 
being  taken  up  in  many  nations  to 
achieve  a  transition  from  the  state- 
ment of  principles  to  a  working  reality. 
The  work  is  not  done,  it  is  merely  be- 
ginning. The  United  Nations  has 
launched  a  sustained  program  to  pro- 
mote the  guidelines  and  to  assist  gov- 
ernments, particularly  those  develop- 
ing nations,  in  their  implementation. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  working 
toward  adoption  of  a  U.N.  Code  of  Con- 
duct on  Transnational  Corporations. 
This  code  would  further  international 
protection  of  consumers  and  the  envi- 
ronment. It  would  set  up  common 
standards  of  decency,  fair  competition, 
fair  pricing  practices,  and  honesty  in 
operation  of  business  across  inter- 
national boundaries.  It  would  reaffirm 
the  essential  rights  enumerated  by 
President  Kennedy.  In  December  1990 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  agreed  to 
consider  the  adoption  of  the  code  in 
1991.  This  comes  after  12  years  of  nego- 
tiations. Thus,  we  are  in  the  final 
phase  of  the  important  international 
effort.  The  code  is  strong  and  contains 
essential  consumer  and  environmental 
protections.  The  United  States  should 
support  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  World 
Consumer  Rights  Day  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members.  The  United  States  can 
be  proud  of  the  role  we  have  played  in 
assisting  in  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national consumer  rights.* 


AMERICAS  CAPTIVE  NATION 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  had  an  article  on 
the  question  of  the  Puerto  Rican  ref- 
erendum that  hits  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head,  if  I  may  overuse  an  old,  trite 
phrase. 

For  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
ignore  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico  and  tolerate  second-class  citi- 
zenship for  them  is  simply  not  accept- 
able. It  is  far  below  what  we  profess  in 
our  ideals. 

I  commend  my  colleagxie  Senator 
Pat  Moynihan  for  standing  up  on  this 
issue.  Also.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league Senator  Bennett  Johnston  for 
his  leadership.  He  has  become  almost  a 
matinee  idol  in  Puerto  Rico  because  of 
his  interest  and  leadership,  and  he  de- 
serves that  stature. 

Recently,  Tom  Wicker,  with  whom  I 
ordinarily  agree,  had  a  column  on 
Puerto  Rican  statehood  that  I  think 
was  off  the  mark. 

I  ask  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
New  York  Times  editorial,  the  Tom 
Wicker  column,  and  a  column  I  wrote 
responding  to  the  Tom  Wicker  colunMi. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22.  1991] 

Americas  Captivk  Nation 
How  perverse  it  would  be  if  American  poli- 
ticians who  upbraid  Mikhail  Gorbachev  for 
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Ignoring  Lithuania's  independence  plebiscite 
were  to  refuse  Puerto  Rico  the  same  right  of 
expression.  But  that's  exactly  what  seems  to 
be  happening  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Discovered  by  Columbus,  colonized  by 
Spain,  seized  as  war  booty  by  the  United 
States.  Puerto  FUco  qualifies  as  the  oldest 
colony  in  this  Hemisphere.  Like  the  Baltic 
states,  it  was  involuntarily  annexed  by  a  big 
neighbor.  But  unlike  the  Baltics,  most  Puer- 
to Rlcans  favor  continued  association  with 
their  distant  overlords,  as  51st  state  or  as  a 
partly  autonomous  commonwealth. 

In  a  world  boiling  with  ethnic  discord, 
Puerto  Rico  is  enviably  free  of  rage  and  per- 
sistent violence.  Yet  Puerto  Rlcans  are  just- 
ly furious  at  Washington's  unwillingness  to 
provide  a  free  and  fair  referendum  this  year 
in  which  Puerto  Rlcans  could  finally  deter- 
mine whether  to  seek  statehood,  choose  con- 
tinued commonwealth  autonomy  or.  as  a  mi- 
nority wishes,  become  independent. 

If  there  is  to  be  plebiscite  in  1991,  Congress 
must  act  by  early  July.  Chairman  J.  Bennett 
Johnston  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee, 
vowing  to  meet  that  deadline,  has  already 
held  hearings  on  legislation  that  would  care- 
fully define  the  choices.  This  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  House  bill  that  simply  lists  the 
options,  without  elaboration,  inviting  angry 
misunderstandings. 

But  Mr.  Johnston's  draft  bill  may  well  be 
killed  by  lawmakers  who  like  self-deter- 
mination—in the  Baltics.  After  all,  says,  Don 
Nickles.  an  Oklahoma  Republican,  Puerto 
Rlcans  might  not  "blend"  with  the  U.S.  if 
they  chose  statehood.  Elxactly,  says  Wendell 
Ford,  a  Kentucky  Democrat,  who  describes 
Puerto  Rico  as  that  sinister  thing,  a  "sepa- 
rate culture."  Malcolm  Wallop,  Republican 
of  Wyoming,  is  all  for  letting  Puerto  Ricans 
hold  a  referendum  as  long  as  Congress  can 
ignore  the  results. 

These  are  wounding  arguments.  Cultural, 
ethic  and  religious  differences  were  once 
cited  by  bigots  who  opposed  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  New  Mexico.  Utah  and  Oklahoma. 
Nobody  spoke  of  a  "separate  culture"  when 
Puerto  Ricans  were  drafted  to  fight  in  past 
wars.  Nobody  says  the  15.000  Puerto  Ricans 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  now  do  not 
"blend  in." 

Finally,  it  verges  on  the  dishonorable  to 
invite  Puerto  Ricans  to  hold  a  referendum 
without  assurance  that  Congress  will  heed 
the  results — especially  so  when  the  invita- 
tion comes  from  Mr.  Wallop,  whose  President 
and  party  favor  statehood.  Every  President 
starting  with  Eisenhower  has  affirmed  Puer- 
to Rico's  right  to  choose.  That  commitment 
was  repeated  time  and  again  in  the  U.N.  New 
York's  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  recalls 
that  it  was  once  his  job  as  U.S.  envoy  to  ridi- 
cule Fidel  Castro's  claim  that  Americans 
would  never  allow  Puerto  Ricans  freedom  of 
choice. 

Charting  Puerto  Rico's  future  will  require 
hard  legislative  work  and  much  good  will. 
But  Puerto  Ricans  did  not  ask  to  be  annexed. 
They  were  compelled  to  become  part  of  the 
U.S.  by  a  process  far  less  brutal  but  very  like 
the  Soviet  absorption  of  the  Baltics.  It  is 
both  honorable  and  politically  wise  to  per- 
mit this  captive  nation  to  decide  its  status 
tnels,  fairly— and  promptly. 

[P.S./Washlngton,  a  weekly  column  by 

Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois] 

Commonwealth  Status  for  Puerto  Rico: 

Repackaged  Coloniausm 
One   of  my   favorite   columnists   is  Tom 
Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  other  day  be  bought  a  line  passed 
out  by  some  big  corporations  and  their  coop- 
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how  you  cut  it.  the  present  corn- 
status  is  simply  old-fashioned  co- 
attractively   packaged.   And   the 
stinks,  no  matter  how  you  wrap  it. 
Ucans  are  American  citizens  who 
heroically  in  United  States'  wars 
During  World  War  I.  18.000  Puerto 
in  the  armed  forces,  many  de- 
installations  in  the  Panama 
A  few  years  later,  Puerto  Rico 
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e  who  defend  commonwealth  sta- 
same  people  who  last  year  tried 
Rico  out  from  the  minimum 
protects  other  American  citizens. 
f|ght  to  protect  Puerto  Rican  work- 
unfortunately  they  have  no  vot- 
in  Congress, 
l^lped  Puerto  Rlcans  some,  but  ob- 
major  responsibility  is  to  the 
filinois. 

Eventus  lly.  commonwealth  status  will  go, 
otter  forms  of  colonialism  around  the 
gone.  Puerto  Rico  will  either  be- 
stite  or  become  independent, 
defision  should  be  up  to  the  people  of 


is  considering  legislation  to  give 
Hlcans   an    opportunity    to    choose 
political  status  In  a  referendum. 

belief  is  that  both  Puerto  Ricans 
Americans  would  be  better  off  if 
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;nows  the  answer  with  certainty. 
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IJELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  Calendar 
,  14.  16,  26.  27.  34.  and  36  be 
Kjstponed. 
PRESODING  OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCI  [ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  sxecutive  session  to  con- 
sider the  fo  lowing  nominations:  Cal- 
endar items  Nos.  25  and  26;  I  further 
ask  unanimc  us  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nees be  conTirmed  en  bloc;  that  any 
statements  i.ppear  in  the  Record  as  if 
read;  that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  tte  table,  en  bloc;  that  the 
President  b<i  immediately  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action;  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  tc  legislative  session. 

The  PRESCDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomin  ations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bl(  ic  are  as  follows: 

National  Adv  isory  Council  on  Educational 
Rese/  rch  and  improvement 


The  following 
bers  of  the 
Educational 
the  terms  indicated 

Eugen3  L. 
the  remainder 
ber  30.  1991. 

A.    Pierre 
term  expiring 

June   Scobci  \ 
term  expiring 


Marye  Anne 
of   the    Natiofaal 
Science  Founqatlon 
10.  1996. 


The 
the  previous 
return  to 


Mr.  MITC$E1 
unanimous 
proceed    to 
ation  of  Calendar 
conic 
1991. 

The 
clerk  will 

The 
as  follows: 


Mour  tains 


re  xjrt 
assist  uit 


A  bill  (S.  48! 
tains  Protecti  >n 


INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 


named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
Matlonal  Advisory  Council  on 
F  esearch  and  Improvement  for 
1 :ated: 

fladeira.  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
of  the  term  expiring  Septem- 


Guillermln,   of  Virginia,   for  a 
September  30,  1993. 

Rodgers,    of  Arizona,   for  a 
September  30,  1993. 


Nation  al  Science  Foiwdation 


Fox,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Member 

Science    Board,    National 

for  a  term  expiring  May 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

PRsilDING    OFFICER.    Under 
order,  the  Senate  will  now 
legislative  session. 


TACONIC  N^OUNTAINS  PROTECTION 
ACT 


Jj.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
:onsent    that   the    Senate 
the    inmiediate   consider- 
No.  37.  S.  483.  the  Ta- 
Protection    Act    of 


PRE  SIDING 


OFFICER.     The 
legislative  clerk  read 


)  entitled  the  "Taconic  Moun- 
Actof  1991. " 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  38 

(Purjwse:  To  make  a  technical  correction) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Leahy,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MrrcHELL], 
for  Mr.  Leahy,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 38. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  section  1(a)(2)  of  the  bill,  strike  "Ver- 
monters"  and  Insert  "Americans". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  debate,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  38)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  483 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  forest  land 
in  Vermont's  Taconic  Mountain  Range  are 
threatened  by  conversion  to  nonforest  uses; 

(2)  lands  included  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest  are  forever  open  to  all 
Americans; 

(3)  the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest 
permanently  protects  forests  for  their  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  beneflts  through 
the  management  of  range,  recreation,  tim- 
ber, water,  wilderness,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
resources: 

(4)  the  Bennington  County  Regional  Com- 
mission supports  expanding  the  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  boundary  to  include  the 
Taconic  Mountain  Range;  and 

(5)  the  Vermont  General  Assembly  has  en- 
acted legislation  consenting  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  lands 
throughout  the  Taconic  Mountain  Range 
within  Bennington  County  for  inclusion  in 
the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  expand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  to  include  the  Taconic  Moun- 
tain Range  within  Bennington  County. 


SEC.  X.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  FOREST  EX- 
PANSION. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  modified  to  Include 
all  lands  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ta- 
conic Mountain  Range  Expansion"  dated 
March  1,  1991,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia.  Within  the  area 
delineated  on  such  map.  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  his  authorities  under  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1911  (chapter  186.  36  Stat.  961  as 
amended),  to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  in- 
terests therein.  LAnds  so  acquired  shall  be 
managed  under  such  Act  for  National  Forest 
puriwses. 


"J.E.  'EDDIE'  RUSSELL  POST 
OFFICE" 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  inmmediate  consider- 
ation of  S.  674,  a  bill  to  designate  a 
U.S.  post  oftlce  in  Tennessee,  as  the 
"J.E.  'Eddie"  Russell  Post  Office"'  in- 
troduced earlier  today  by  Senators 
Gore  and  Sasser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  674)  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  located  at  304  West  Com- 
mercial Avenue  in  Monterey,  Tennessee,  as 
the  "J.E.  -Eddie'  Russell  Post  Office.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  des- 
ignate the  U.S.  Post  Office  presently 
located  at  304  West  Conrunercial  Ave- 
nue in  Monterey,  TN,  as  the  "J.E. 
'Eddie"  Russell  Post  Office.""  I  am 
joined  in  offering  this  bill  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Jim  Sas- 
ser. 

Designating  this  post  office  the  "J.E. 
'Eddie"  Russell  Post  Office'"  would  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  man  whose  life  was 
distinguished  by  a  commitment  to 
community  service.  Ekidie  Russell 
served  as  postmaster  of  the  Monterey 
Post  Office  from  1985  until  leukemia 
took  his  life  in  1989.  Eddie  was  very  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  bring  this  new 
post  office  to  Monterey,  and  it  would 
be  an  appropriate  tribute  to  his  hard 
work  and  dedication  to  have  this  post 
office  bear  his  name. 

Tipi)er  and  I  remember  Eddie  Russell 
as  a  good  friend.  He  began  his  admira- 
ble career  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
in  my  home  town  of  Carthage.  TN,  as  a 
postal  carrier.  After  serving  the  com- 
munity of  Carthage  for  9  years,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  postmaster 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Baxter,  TN.  He 
served  there  until  1984,  hen  he  began 
serving  Monterey.  His  service  in  the 
U.S.  post  office  was  exemplary  and  ad- 
mirable. 


Eddie  placed  significant  importance 
on  community  involvement.  He  waa  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Post- 
masters of  the  United  States,  and 
served  as  vice  president  of  this  organi- 
zation for  3  years.  Eddie  Russell  was  a 
respected  member  of  the  community  as 
well.  He  was  very  involved  in  local  ac- 
tivities with  the  Shriners  and  attended 
Mount  Tabor  Baptist  Church.  He  is  re- 
membered fondly  by  his  many  friends 
in  the  communities  which  he  served 
and  is  missed  by  his  family,  who  live  in 
various  cities  in  Tennessee. 

This  bill  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  a 
man  who  devoted  19  years  of  his  life  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  to  the  com- 
munities of  Monterey,  Carthage,  and 
Baxter,  TN. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  proud  and  pleased  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  fellow  Ten- 
nessean.  Senator  Gore,  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  designate  the  J.E.  "Eddie"'  Rus- 
sell Post  Office  in  Monterey,  TN. 

Eddie  Russell  was  only  43  when  he 
lost  his  battle  with  leukemia  in  Feb- 
ruary 1989.  Yet  he  had  already  served 
as  Monterey"s  postmaster  for  5  years  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Despite  his 
youth,  Eddie  had  also  served  as  post- 
master of  Baxter,  TN,  for  the  5  years 
prior  to  his  assignment  in  Monterey. 
Throughout  his  postal  career,  which 
began  in  1970,  Eddie's  dedication  to  his 
customers,  neighbors,  and  the  Postal 
Service  was  as  exemplary  as  his  death 
was  untimely. 

Eddie"s  life  was  a  story,  in  fact,  of  in- 
volvement and  leadership.  He  was  a  4- 
year  letterman  in  football  and  class  of- 
ficer at  Carthage  High  School,  before 
attending  Cumberland  College  in  Leb- 
anon, TN.  He  started  out  with  the 
Postal  Service  as  a  letter  carrier  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  two 
postmasterships.  In  addition  to  his 
postal  responsibilities,  Eddie  found 
time  to  serve  as  area  vice  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  member  of  the  Mount - 
Tabor  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
Eddie  was  also  active  with  the  Shriners 
both  as  a  member  and  past  master. 

Eddie  Russell  was  particularly  in- 
strumental in  getting  the  current  Mon- 
terey Post  Office  facility  built,  so  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  the  Monterey 
Post  Office  should  hereafter  bear  his 
name.  I  join  Senator  Gore  in  extending 
my  best  wishes  to  Eddie  "s  family  and 
fi'iends.  I  hope  that  upon  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  Eddie"s  dedication  and  cour- 
age will  have  a  suitable  memorial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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congre:  signal  record— senate 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows, 
s.  674 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asxmbled.  That  the  United  States 
Post  Office  currently  located  at  304  West 
Commercial  Avenue  in  Monterey,  Tennessee, 
Is  designated  as  the  "J.E.  'Elddie'  Russell 
Post  Office".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map, 
regulation,  document,  paper,  or  other  record 
of  the  United  States  to  such  United  States 
Post  Ofllce  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "J.E.  -Eddie"  Russell  Post  Office". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TO  PROVIDE  LAND  TRANSFER  IN 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  S.  669,  a  bill  to  provide  land 
transfer  in  Missouri  introduced  earlier 
today  by  Senator  Bond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  669)  to  provide  a  land  transfer  to 
the  Missouri  Housing  Development  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
evening  to  offer  legislation  that  will 
make  great  use  of  a  surplus  U.S.  Army 
housing  property  in  the  St.  Louis  area 
to  help  address  the  desperate  need  for 
transitional  housing  for  homeless  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  and  low- 
income  housing  for  the  poor.  This  leg- 
islation will  convey,  at  no  cost,  to  the 
Missouri  Housing  Development  Com- 
mission all  right,  title  and  interest  of 
the  Army  in  a  property  known  as  the 
Charles  Melvin  Price  Support  Center 
Wherry  Housing  Annex  in  Pine  Lawn, 
MO,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  property  for  low-in- 
come and  transitional  housing  for  the 
homeless. 

Mr.  President,  this  property  is  ideal 
for  this  purpose  and  the  Missouri  Hous- 
ing Development  Commission  intends 
to  operate  the  property  to  meet  this 
urgent  need  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  We 
have  almost  no  place  for  homeless  fam- 
ilies and  mothers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren to  go  in  the  St.  Louis  area  and 
this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  that  need.  There  is  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  transfer  and  actually,  we  will  save 
money  since  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
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that  its  best  use  would  be  to 
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most  in  need  of  help,  a  new 

life.  The  MHDC  proposal  will 

the  taxpayer's  investment 
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Mr. 
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The 
objectioji 
table 


was 


I  hope  my  colleagues 
suptort  the  passage  of  this  impor- 
leg)slation  for  the  St.  Louis  area 
its  passage  by  the  Senate. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
the  Senate  open  to  amend- 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
the  question  is  on  the  en- 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
reading,  was  read  the  third 
passed,  as  follows: 
S.  669 

Be  it  eni  cted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativi  s  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  c  ssembled. 

Section  l.— (a)  Conveyance.— Subject  to 
the  condi  ions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (b),  the 
Secretarji  of  the  Army  shall  convey,  at  no 
cost,  to  ( he  Missouri  Housing  Development 
all  right,  title  and  interest  of 
States  in  and  to  the  land  known 
Army  Charles  Melvin  Price  Sup- 
Wherry  Housing  Annex  in  Pine 
comprising  approximately 
and  all  Improvements  thereon. 

— ^The   conveyance   provided 
agraph  (a)  may  be  made  only  on 
that  the  Missouri  Housing  Devel- 
dommission  agrees  to  operate  and 
the  property  and  to  use  It  for  low- 
transitional    housing    for    the 
The  property  shall  revert  to  the 
;he  Commission  ceases  to  use  the 
or  the  described  purpose. 

FOR  Conveyance.— The  con- 
I  inder  paragraph  (a)  shall  be  made 
t^n  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
section. 


i  nd 


Dea  dune 
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BflTCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 


MEKSURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR— S.  675 

Mr.  bIitCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  675  introduced  earlier 
today  ( ealing  with  veterans  health 
care  be  i  laced  on  the  calendar. 

The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectio  1,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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C  EIDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

M  TCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanlmt  us  consent  that  the  majority 

Jllowing  consultation  with  the 
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the  consideration  of  H.R.  1282, 
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STA  I  PRINT  OF  S.  619 

Mr.  MTTC:  lELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  sonsent  that  S.  619  be  star 
printed  to  eflect  the,  changes  I  now 
send  to  the  (  esk. 

The  PRES  IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 

\  WORKER  WEEK 
Mr.  MITC;  rELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lonsent  that  the  Judiciary 
56  discharged  from  further 
of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
deslgnating  "National  Employ 
Wprker  Week,"  and  that  the 
proceed  to  its  immediate 
;   that   the  resolution   be 
a  third  time  and  passed 
mention  to  reconsider  be  laid 
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March  14,  1991 


Without 


OFFICER. 
is  so  ordered, 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  133) 
read  the  third  time  and 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

lay  before  the  Senate  a 

the  House  of  Representa- 


Tiat 


OFFICER  laid  be- 
the  following  message 
of  Representatives: 
the  House  insist  upon  its 
the  bill  (S.  419)  entitled  "An 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
the  Resolution  Tmst  Corpora- 
obligations  to  depositors  and 
least  expensive  means",  and 
with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

the  following  Members  be 
of  the  conference  on  the  part 


Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
for  consideration  of  the 
the  House  amendment,  and 
committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.   Bar- 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
r,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
McCoUum,  Mrs.  Roukema,  and 


A:  fairs, 
and 


Set  umer. 


Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 

sideration  of  section  4  of  the 

modifications  conunitted  to 

Dingell.  Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr. 


aid 


Mr.    President,    I 

he  Senate  disagree  to  the 

of  the  House,  agree  to  the 

ijequested  by  the  House,  and 

be  authorized  to  appoint 

the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Harkin]  ap- 
pointed Mr.  RiEGLK.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and 
Mr.  Garn  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
March  16;  that  on  Friday,  March  15,  the 
Senate  meet  in  pro  forma  session  only, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  pro  forma  ses- 
sion the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  19;  that  on 
Tuesday,  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  following  the 
time  reserved  for  the  two  leaders,  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  a.m.,  with  Senators 


permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Tuesday,  March  19,  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  to 
accommodate  the  respective  party  con- 
ferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 


U^mL  TOMORROW  AT  10 
A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  if  no  other  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  as  under  the  previous 
order,  until  10  a.m.,  Friday,  March  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:51  p.m.,  recessed  until  Friday. 
March  15,  1991.  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Elxecutive  Nominations  Confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  14, 1991; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

A.VDREW  LAMAR  ALEXANDER.  JR  .  OF  TENNESSEE.  TO 
BE  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THE  TERMS  INDI- 
L.^TED 

EUGENE  L  MADEIRA.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  FDR  THE  RE- 
MAINDER OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  30.  191. 
VICE  DONALD  M  CLARK 

A  PIERRE  GUn-LERMIN.  OF  %TRGIN1A.  FOR  A  TERM  EX- 
PIRING SEPTEMBER  30  ISO.  VICE  ROBERT  LEE 
MCELRATH  TERM  EXPIRED 

JUNE  SCOBEE  RODGERS.  OF  ARIZONA.  FOR  A  TERM  EX- 
PIRING SEPTEMBER  30  1S93.  VICE  CAROL  PENDAS  WHTT- 
TEN  TERM  EXPIRED 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

MARYE  ANNE  POX.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD.  NATIONAL  SCIKNCE  FOUN- 
DATION. FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  MAY  10.  IKS 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES'  CO.MMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANi"  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MEDICARE 
ELIGIBILITY  EXPANSION  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  FORITVEY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14. 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise,  joined  by 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Coyne  and  Mr.  Moody,  to 
introduce  a  bill  that  would  extend  Medicare 
coverage  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  near-el- 
derly persons  who  are  without  health  insur- 
ance. 

An  estimated  11.5  percent  of  near-ekJerly 
persons,  between  ages  62  through  64  are 
without  health  insurance.  This  group  irxiludes 
approximately  400.000  Social  Security  cash 
recipients  wtw  are  uninsured,  600,000 
spouses  and  300,000  dependents  of  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  and  75,000  disat)led  individuals 
wtx)  have  not  met  ttie  2-year  waiting  period 
requirement  to  become  eligible  for  Medicare 
benefits. 

The  lack  of  health  insurance  for  ttie  near-el- 
derly can  be  a  particularly  serious  concern  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  First,  uninsured  persons 
between  ttie  ages  of  62  and  64  tend  to  be  in 
fair  or  poor  health.  According  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  Louis  Harris  Associates,  sponsored 
by  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  40  percent  of 
older  adults  without  health  insurance  are  in 
fair  Of  poor  health.  The  absence  of  health  in- 
surance places  people  in  poor  health  at  risk 
for  substantial  medical  expenses. 

Second,  uninsured  okjer  persons  are  more 
likely  to  have  low  incomes.  According  to  the 
same  Louis  Harris  survey,  one  half  of  tow-in- 
come older  adults  are  uninsured.  Without  suffi- 
cient irx»me,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  unin- 
sured persons  to  obtain  health  insurance  on 
their  own.  Whars  worse,  health  insurance  may 
not  even  be  available  for  uninsured  tow-in- 
come individuals  with  preexisting  conditions. 

Finally,  unlike  younger  cohorts  of  uninsured 
persons,  the  near-eklerly  are  rTx>re  likely  to  be 
detached  from  the  labor  nnarket  The  ntajorlty 
of  nonworking  oWer  Americans  do  not  receive 
health  insurance  coverage  from  a  former  em- 
ptoyer.  Retiree  health  benefits  are  limited  and 
affect  prinrtarily  higtier  income  individuals.  Con- 
sequently, urwnsured  near-ekJeriy  persons  are 
least  likely  to  benefit  from  optons  that  link  the 
expansion  of  health  insurance  to  employment. 

This  biH  woukj  expand  Medrcare  eligibility 
criteria  to  cover  three  subgroups  of  near-elder- 
ly persons.  First.  It  wouM  extend  Medicare  to 
cover  indtvkluals  ages  62  and  okter  wtio  are 
entitied  to  Social  Security  disability  benefits 
but  have  not  met  the  2-year  waiting  require- 
ment for  MedKare.  Second,  it  woukJ  create  a 
MedKare  buy-in  option  for  earty  retirees  re- 
ceiving monttily  Social  Security  benefits  but 
are  not  ellgit)le  for  Medicare.  Third,  it  would 
alow  spouses  ages  62  through  64  and  chiM 


dependenfe  of  Medicare  t}eneficiaries  to  pur- 
chase Medicare  t)eneflts. 

Under  tjiis  proposal,  the  24-month  waiting 
period  for  Medicare  would  simply  be  waived 
for  individuals  entitled  to  disability  benefits  tje- 
ginnlng  at  age  62.  Some  75,000  individuals 
fall  into  th  s  category.  Given  the  requirements 
of  ttie  diss  iJility  program  of  t)eing  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  okler,  disabled  individuals 
are  least  jikely  to  have  access  to  employer- 
sponsoredj  health  insurarxie  and  are  highly  urv 
likely  to  find  an  insurance  company  that  will 
sell  tfiem  a  policy  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
their  medical  conditions — regardless  of  price. 

For  eari^  retirees  receiving  monthly  Social 
Security  benefits,  spouses  ages  62  through  64 
and  deperijents  of  Medicare  beneficiaries,  this 
bill  would  provKle  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
Medicare,  parts  A  and  B.  The  part  A  premium 
woukJ  be  inodified  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
H.R.  941  introduced  eariier  this  year.  The  part 
B  premiui*  wouW  be  consistent  with  cun-ent 
law  and  sat  at  25  percent  of  program  costs. 

Under  ciirrent  law,  individuals  not  eligible  for 
Medicare  lave  the  option  of  paying  a  monthly 
part  A  premium  to  purchase  hospital,  skilled 
nursing  facility  and  other  part  A  benefits — if 
they  can  afford  the  expense.  In  1991,  the  part 
A  premiurri  increased  to  SI  77  per  month.  An- 
nual out-ofpocket  premiums  for  parts  A  and  B 
are  nearty  B2,500  or  $5,000  per  couple. 

Not  onlyj  is  the  part  A  premium  unaffordat>le, 
it  is  also  based  upon  a  formula  that  is  furv- 
damentalM  inequitable.  Individuals  who  pur- 
chase p>ai^  A  t)enefits  must  pay  a  greater 
share  of  average  Medk:are  benefits  than  the 
share  currently  paid  by  eligible  beneficiaries. 

The  curnsnt  formula  requires  noneligible  per- 
sons to  p^  1 00  percent  of  the  actuarial  value 
of  the  benefits,  while  the  average  Medtoare 
t)eneficiary  contributes  only  30  percent  of  av- 
erage lifejime  Medicare  t)enefits.  In  some 
cases,  purthasers  of  the  part  A  premium  can 
end  up  pairing  as  much  as  300  percent  more 
for  this  coverage  than  an  average  earner  and 
his  or  herl  ennployer  pakj  in  payroll  taxes  for 
the  same  1  me  period. 

This  bill,  like  H.R.  941 ,  wouW  correct  the  in- 
equity in  he  formula.  The  part  A  premium 
would  be  adjusted  to  cover  the  average 
nonsubsidfeed  portion  of  Medicare  benefits  for 
the  average  Medrcare  Ijenefrciary.  The  pre- 
mium woiij  tie  set  at  $57  per  month  in  1992, 
$62  in  19j3,  $67  in  1994,  $73  in  1995,  and 
$78  in  1996.  In  subsequent  years,  the  part  A 
premium  would  be  indexed  to  the  growth  in 
the  hospital  part  A  deductible. 

Under  titis  bill,  near-ekJerty  indivkJuals  who 


opt  to  purcfiase  Medicare  would  pay  approxi- 

■    ""    per  iTxinth  in  1992,  increasing  to 

ith  by  1995  for  part  A  and  part 


mately 
$114  per 
B  sefvk:es 
Mr.  Spe 
rently    u 


;er,  the  proposed  legislatton  is  cur- 
,  ir  review  by  the  Congresstonal 
Budget  Office.  The  bill  has  been  drafted  with- 
out the  fifBncing  necessary  to  cover  costs.  I 
fully  anttoij  tate  that  these  benefits,  if  adopted 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idcntiries  statements  or 
Maner  set  in  ttlis  typeface  indicates  words 


insert  id 
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by  the  Commit  ee  on  Ways  and  Means,  will  be 
financed  on  th  i  required  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Before  dosng,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
record  a  letter  tt^t  I  recently  received  from  a 
woman  in  Clearwater,  FL,  whtoh  exemplifies 
the  crittoal  nedd  to  expand  health  insurance 
coverage  for  tne  near-elderiy.  Her  story  illus- 
trates the  urgaxy  and  necessity  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  urge  my  cdlleagues  to  support  this  tiill  and 
rrwve  for  its  tin^ely  consideration. 

The  letter  fol  ows: 
Hon.  Pete  St/  bk. 

House  of  RepTt  sentatives,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  V  'ashington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Stark:  I  read  with 
great  interest  an  article  concerning  a  plan 
you  introducei  I  for  national  health  instu«nce 
called  MediPUn. 

Attempting  to  explain  why  such  a  plan  Is 
so  important  i  o  me  and  my  family  and  hun- 
dreds of  thous  mds  other  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  writing. 

My  husband  ind  I  have  l)een  what  we  would 
call  middle  diss  and  have  worked  hard  all 
our  married  lives.  Two  and  one  half  years 
ago  I  had  thre  b  heart  attacks  In  one  month. 
I  could  not  wo  rk  for  quite  some  time,  having 
spent  many  weeks  In  the  hospital.  My  hus- 
band has  beei  treated  for  hypertension  for 
some  years,  and  It  has  become  obvious  he 
must  sell  our  1  luslness  because  of  this  and  his 
worry  over  me .  plus  the  fact  that  I  could  no 
longer  work  w  Ith  him  at  our  business.  Since 
he  returned  t)  the  workplace  at  age  59,  It 
was  very  difflc  ult  to  secure  a  well  paying  po- 
sition, but  he  Is  a  hard  worker  and  he  can 
provide  for  oui '  needs  at  this  time,  except  for 
health  Insurance  coverage.  I  have  returned 
to  work  part-  ;ime  only,  as  my  health  does 
not  permit  me  to  work  full-time. 

As  we  had  group  health  coverage  for  both 
us  and  our  employees  in  our  business,  we 
have  kept  up  t  hat  coverage  until  this  month. 
We  have  l)een  covered  by  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  for  about  ten  years.  Each  six 
months  our  health  insurance  premium  was 
raised  fifteen  )ercent  until  this  month  when 
it  went  to  $575  per  month.  We  have  been  pay- 
ing this  preml  am  each  month  from  our  sav- 
ings (from  the  sale  of  the  business  and  it  was 
Intended  to  b€  for  our  retirement).  But  now 
it  has  been  di  ipleted  and  we  no  longer  can 
pay  for  the  cuverage.  We  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  loca  :ing  other  coverage  because  of 
the  two  year  wait  for  "pre-existing"  condi- 
tions, I  for  my  heart  problems,  and  he  for  hy- 
pertension. Al  10,  not  l)eing  In  a  "group"  the 
cost  was  as  mi  ich  as  we  were  paying  Pruden- 
tial for  a  grou]  \  coverage. 

This  means  we  are  without  any  insurance 
coverage  of  ar  y  kind.  You  can't  realize  how 
devastating  ai  d  vulnerable  we  feel  now.  My 
income  from  iiart  time  work  is  only  S50/S60 
per  week,  and  he  Is  earning  J30a$400  per 
week  before  deductions.  This  income  barely 
covers  our  moi  tgage  payments. 

We  are  part  of  the  people  of  our  great  na- 
tion who  fall  1  «tween  the  cracks  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  { re  not  poor,  therefore,  cannot 
receive  Medici  id,  not  old  enough  to  receive 
Medicare,  not  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  In- 
surance! 


nsertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the 
or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  th« 


Sefiate  on  the  floor. 
House  on  the  floor. 
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I  am  very  apprehensive  about  the  fact  that 
if  either  of  us  becomes  ill  enough  for  hos- 
pitalization, we  will  be  shunned  aside  be- 
cause we  have  no  insurance.  My  medication 
is  very  expensive,  realizinir  a  total  expense  of 
over  S300  per  month,  and  my  husband's  hy- 
pertension medication  is  $68  per  month.  We 
are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  with  these 
drug  expenses  and  other  obligations  in  this 
depressed  economy. 

There  is  nowhere  to  turn  it  seems.  We  have 
an  "Insurance  pool"  here  in  Florida  for  peo- 
ple like  us  without  insurance,  but  having 
looked  Into  it,  we  would  be  paying  far  more 
for  this  coverage  than  we  have  been  paying 
to  Prudential,  and  we  would  be  waiting  for 
the  2  year  waiting  period  for  "pre-existing" 
conditions  again. 

I  know  several  acquaintances  who  are  in 
this  same  predicament,  paying  S6000  plus  per 
year  for  insurance  coverage.  They,  too,  just 
cannot  afford  it  any  longer. 

I  sincerely  hope  your  plan  is  allowed  to  be 
put  into  action  before  more  and  more  are 
without  coverage.  It  is  a  horror  we  must  face 
daily,  hoping  we  stay  well  and  healthy  and 
not  require  hospitalization. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  are  just  keeping 
up  with  current  expenses  and  trying  to  pay 
past  debts  ftom  my  illness  and  there  is  no 
provision  within  our  income  for  a  $600  health 
insurance  premium.  We  are  not  destitute.  We 
are  not  on  welfare  of  any  kind,  we  are  both 
gainfuly  employed  and  our  children  are 
grown  and  not  financially  dependent  upon 
us.  We  just  want  to  be  able  to  have  health  in- 
surance coverage  we  can  afford.  A  reasonable 
amount  such  as  you  propose,  or  even  a  high- 
er amount  so  as  not  to  feel  so  terribly  vul- 
nerable. 

It  had  been  said  that  people  in  their  sixties 
are  in  their  "Golden  Years,"  but  I  am  finding 
that  ours  will  be  more  like  tarnished  brass, 
not  gold!! 

I  wish  you  the  greatest  success  in  your  en- 
deavors. I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Q. 


COUNSEL  OF  A  FORMER 
PRESIDENTIAL  ADVISER 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  While  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  may  have  concluded,  I  feel 
ttiat  it  is  stilt  appropriate  to  reflect  on  the  marv 
ner  in  which  our  Qovernctient  operated  to  limit 
ttie  availability  of  Information  regarding  devel- 
opments there. 

Recently,  a  inend,  and  former  Presidential 

adviser,  Arthur  Blaustein,  addressed  this  topic 

in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  San  Francisco 

Chronicie.  I  commend  his  excellent  article  to 

the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Feb.  20, 

1991] 

War  "Propaganda"  Can  Undermine 

Democracy 

(By  Arthur  I.  Blaustein) 

Censorship  is  to  dissent  (and  democracy) 
what  lynching  is  to  justice.— Northrop  Frye 

Censorship  and  media  manipulation  have 
determined  the  way  we  respond  to  the  Gulf 
War,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

My  own  reaction  to  the  past  month  of  tele- 
vision   began    with    fascination,    adrenalin 
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highs  and  compulsion.  Soon  that  gave  way  to 
passivity,  ftitigue  and  depression. 

I  had  four  responses  to  CNN  and  network 
coverage.  First,  with  96  percent  of  the 
"news"  being  repetitive,  si>eculative  and 
often  irrelevant,  I  was  overloaded  with 
decontextualized  deuils  and  facts.  Second,  I 
was  participating  in  a  Pentagon  Trade  Show: 
being  taught  how  planes,  tanks,  missiles  and 
anti-missiles  functioned. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  learning  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  the  political,  social,  economic,  his- 
torical, cultural  or  religious  conflicts  under- 
lying the  war. 

Third,  with  the  enemy  demonized  as  sub- 
human, I  began,  disturbingly,  to  find  myself 
detached  from  caring  alxsut  how  many  were 
maimed  or  killed  (military  or  civilian).  Nor 
was  it  real  to  me  that  Iraq  could  l>e  reduced 
to  rubble. 

Fourth,  as  the  distinctions  between  politi- 
cal judgement  and  military  strategy  t>ecame 
blurred,  I  had  difficulty  sorting  out  what  was 
real  and  what  was  symbolic,  what  was  fact 
and  what  was  propaganda,  what  was  rational 
thinking  and  what  was  mood. 

The  "doublethink"  and  "newspeak"  of 
"1984"  have  arrived  seven  years  later.  This 
war  Is  part  of  a  well-orchestrated  White 
House  strategy.  Pentagon  censorship  and 
media  complicity  have  created  a  counter-re- 
ality destined  to  undermine  our  rationality, 
intuition,  comprehensibility  and  humane- 
ness. 

INFORMANIA 

Once  I  pulled  the  plug  on  the  tube,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  advanced  technology  of 
l>oth  the  war  and  coverage  of  It  have  given  us 
an  Insidious  new  disease:  "Informania"  or 
the  indiscriminate  ingestion  of  junk-infor- 
mation. But  what  can  you  expect  after  the 
past  decade,  when  the  White  House  became  a 
movie  studio  and  the  nation  a  set  for  media 
events;  when  half-truths  and  deceits  were 
elevated  to  an  art  form. 

We  are  told  by  pollsters  and  pundits  that 
Bush's  popularity  is  at  an  all-time  high  be- 
cause  he  has  caught  the  mood  of  the  country. 

Speed  and  Images.  Enjoyment  and  action. 
Money  and  technique.  And  mood.  The  ulti- 
mate recipe  for  climbing  the  greasy  pole. 
White  House  rhetoric  and  news  media  cov- 
erage of  it— a  symbiotic  embrace  of  hype — 
have  t>ecome  public  entertainment,  a  dis- 
traction from  real  problems  and  complex- 
ities. 

Repetitively  manipulated  images  create  a 
predetermined  counter-reality  until  the 
mood  of  the  present  smells  like  a  deodorant 
and  sounds  like  Muzak.  Pentagon  censorship 
has  even  given  us  a  sanitized.  i>anoramic 
techno-war. 

As  the  White  House  and  the  mass  media  re- 
duce painful  real-life  circumstances  and  even 
mass  killing— into  easily  digestible  sound 
bites,  we  have  undercut  our  moral  values  and 
civic  traditions. 

IMAGE  VERSUS  REAUn" 

A  nationwide  study  confirmed  last  year 
that  American  democracy  is  in  a  tail  spin  be- 
cause most  citizens  are  so  ill-informed  that 
they  cannot  tell  reality  and  truth  from  false 
campaign  claims  and  manipulative  advertis- 
ing. The  Markle  Commission  found  that  we 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  "cynical,  passive  and 
uninformed"  electorate.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration is  counting  on  this  cynicism  and  jias- 
sivity  as  it  stages  this  made-for-TV  war. 

The  counter-reality  is  the  barrage  of  im- 
ages that  Bush,  the  Pentagon  and  the  cheer- 
leading  networks  are  offering  us.  cloaked  in 
patriotism.  The  reality  is  that  for  the  past  20 
years  America  has  had  administrations  (with 
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the  exception  of  Jimmy  Carter)  that  have  de- 
liberately lied,  distorted  and  manipulated. 

From  Watergate  to  the  Iran-Contra  scan- 
dal, we  have  had  the  most  flagrant  contempt 
for  law.  We've  had  domestic  and  inter- 
national dirty  tricks,  industrial  pollution 
and  stealing,  collusion  with  drug  lords  and 
right-ring  dictatorshipo.  It  has  all  been  cyni- 
cally explained  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 

George  Bush  is  correct  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  a  problem  with  the  "vision 
thing."  However,  he  never  mentions  his 
problem  with  the  "truth  thing."  Bush's  ma- 
nipulative images  are  subtly  undermining 
our  values. 

The  average  citizen  in  today's  anything- 
goes  society  is  losing  the  power  to  believe  in 
any  moral  value.  We  could  be  drawing  upon 
America's  best  principles — Integrity  and  pa- 
tience— to  fight  our  worst  practices — aggres- 
siveness and  deceit.  Instead,  Bush  takes  our 
worst  practices  to  fight  our  best  principles. 

The  time  has  come  to  strike  a  blow  for  de- 
mocracy by  tearing  the  mask  off  the  facades 
of  secrecy,  manipulation,  upscale  mood,  par- 
anoia and  censorship.  The  phony  flag-waving 
and  excessive  jingoism  can  only  get  ns 
bogged  down  in  a  murderous  land  war. 

The  consequences  could  be  ugly— the  sul>- 
verslon  of  our  legitimate  long-range  foreign 
policy  goals:  regional  stability,  Saddam's 
withdrawal,  Israel's  security,  a  Palestinian 
settlement — and  the  devastation  of  our  do- 
mestic economic  and  social  priorities.  We 
should  call  a  cease-fire,  with  sanctions,  and 
give  peace  a  chance.  Now.  This  is  the  far 
more  patriotic  vision. 

(Arthur  I.  Blaustein  was  chairman  of  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  under  President 
Carter  and  now  teaches  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  His  most  recent  book 
is  "The  American  Promise.") 


OUTSTANDING  BUDDIES:  THE 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  NUTRI- 
TION PROGRAM  ANNUAL  AWARD 
WINNERS 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  people  who  would  ignore  the 
contributions  ttiat  okier  Americans  make  to  our 
society.  Senkx  citizem,  these  cynics  assert, 
do  nothing  to  improve  the  lives  of  those 
around  ttiem. 

I  rise  today  to  dispute  that  vckxjs  assertion, 
and  to  salute  a  group  of  seniors  whose  ac- 
tkjns  speak  k>uder  ttian  any  words  of  mine 
ever  coukJ— the  27  Outstanding  Buddies  ¥»tx> 
are  tseing  honored  at  Vne  Westchester  County 
Office  of  ttie  Aging's  Third  Annual  Nutritran 
Program  recognition  awards  lurvheon  this  Fri- 
day. 

The  Outstanding  Buddies  have  been  nomi- 
nated tyy  tt)eir  peers  at  nutrition  sites  ttvough- 
out  ttie  county.  They  are  being  recognized  for 
making  a  significant  contritxjtion  to  giving 
those  sites  tf>e  home  away  from  home  atmos- 
phere that  has  made  the  nutrition  program  a 
successful  one.  They  have  researched  arxj 
recommended  new  ideas  for  program  inv 
provements;  they  have  assisted  the  site  marv 
agers  in  keeping  ttie  nutritkxi  sites  orderly  and 
dealing  with  any  problems  that  arise;  ttiey  go 
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out  and  encourage  other  seniors  wtx>  are  in 
need  of  companionship  to  come  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  ttiat  the  nutrition 
site  has  to  offer. 

By  making  Westchester's  nutrition  sites  irrto 
warm  and  thriving  places,  ttiese  27  remaik- 
abie  individuals  have  made  a  real  difference  in 
their  communities.  They  stand  as  a  stimng  re- 
l)uttal  to  the  cynrcs  of  the  worW,  arxJ  I  am  truly 
proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to  horx)r  them 
today.  I  hope  that  they  would  not  consider  It 
presumptuous  for  me  to  call  each  of  these 
outstanding  people  my  buddy. 

The  1991  Outstanding  Buddies  are:  Thomas 
Heffeman,  town  of  Eastchesten  Olga  Thomp- 
son, town  of  Greenburgh;  Mary  Vella.  village 
of  Dobbs  Ferry:  Grace  Fansel;  village  of  Ma- 
maroneck;  David  Wolfson,  village  of  Mount 
Kisco;  Bemadette  Miller,  city  of  Mount  Vemon, 
armory  site;  Sophie  Wigfall,  city  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, Doles  site;  Rose  Maiges,  city  of  Mount 
Vemon,  YM-YWHA  site;  Beatrice  Roach,  city 
of  Mount  Vemon,  Martin  Luther  King  site;  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  tovm  of  Ossir>ing;  Herbert  Fox, 
city  of  Peekskill;  Connie  Desio,  village  of  Port 
Chester  Patricia  Gasparini,  town  of  Somers; 
Mary  Marinaro,  city  of  White  Plains;  Margaret 
Sakxie,  city  of  Yonkers,  Chema  site;  Eileen 
Farman,  city  of  Yonkers,  Commerce  site; 
Lirmian  Puite,  city  of  Yonkers,  Bronx  River 
Road  site;  h4ettie  Sohmer,  city  of  Yonkers, 
Jewish  Community  center  site;  Lu  Tkach,  city 
of  Yonkers,  Sacred  Heart  site;  arxJ  Louise 
Frankenberry,  town  of  Yorktown. 


BRING  MORE  COMPETITION  TO 
THE  INFANT  FORMULA  INDUS- 
TRY—SUPPORT THE  WIC  INFANT 
FEEDING  mrriATIVE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  WIC  Infant  Feeding  Initiative  Act  of 
1991  in  order  to  bring  more  competition  into 
the  purchase  of  infant  formula  for  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants, and  ChikJren  [Wiq. 

Ttiis  legislation  is  the  compank>n  to  legisla- 
tion introduced  yesterday  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  Ser^tors  Leahy  and  MrrzEr^BAUM. 
Today,  ttiere  was  a  joint  Senate  hearing  on 
the  issues  that  this  legislatk>n  seeks  to  ad- 
dress. What  folk>ws  is  my  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  arxJ  For- 
estry, arKj  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Mo- 
nopolies and  Business  Rights. 

I  woukj  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tfus 
much-needed  legisiation  which  hokJs  the 
promise  of  aitowing  an  additkxial  270,000 
needy  women,  infants,  and  chikiren  on  to  ttie 
WIC  Program  without  an  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  testimony  follows: 

TESTHiONY  OF  REPRSSENTATIVE  RON  WYDEN 

lo  January  of  1991.  Insiders  within  the  in- 
dustry told  my  Subcommittee  on  Refla- 
tion, Business  Opportunities,  and  Energy 
that  a  can  of  infant  formula  that  sells  in  a 
store  in  Washington.  DC  for  more  than  S3 
this  morning  has  only  S.22  worth  of  ingredi- 
ents. 


EXTI  NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  cost  of  vegetable  oil  is  S.Ol,  nonfat  dry 
milk  is  S.l  7,  com  syrup  S.02.  vitamin  premix 
S.Ol  and  o1  her  ingredients  S.Ol.  The  accuracy 
of  this  inf  irmation  was  confirmed  in  a  letter 
to  me  fror  i  the  Carnation  Company  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  19S 1.  I  would  urge  you  to  ask  Carna- 
tion and  a  :her  companies  to  discuss  this  fur- 
ther. 

From  Ni  ivember  1990  to  January  1991,  the 
wholesale  price  of  one  brand  of  Infant  for- 
mula (Sin  lilac  made  by  Ross  Laboratories) 
has  increa  sed  from  S1.83  per  can  to  S1.99  per 
can.  That  s  an  f-.7-percent  Increase.  In  the 
same  time ,  the  price  of  whole  fresh  milk  de- 
clined by  1.6  percent.  This  information  was 
obtained  t  his  morning  from  the  Department 
of  Labor'stConsumer  Price  Index. 

What  the  Congress  of  course  wants  to  know 
is  where  ii  (  the  rest  of  the  money  going,  and 
it  is  prett  f  clear  that  the  l>est  product  this 
industry  b  Eis  is  a  formula  for  profit. 

In  1987.  Congress  tried  to  bring  competi- 
tion into  the  purchasing  of  infant  formula 
for  the  W!  C  program.  I  Introduced  H.R.  3453 
to  encour  tge  states  to  start  making  these 
formula  o  >mpanies  compete  for  bids  to  pro- 
vide infant  formula  to  the  WIC  program. 

Before  t(his  bidding  system  got  underway 
for  the  W  C  program,  the  industry  was  giv- 
ing Toys  '  R'  Us  a  better  deal  on  formula  be- 
cause the  WIC  program  was  buying  formula 
at  retail  i  rices,  and  Toys  'R'  Us  was  getting 
formula  al  >  wholesale. 

Senator  Leahy  was  instrumental  in  getting 
this  comi  Btitive  bidding  process  enacted  in 
the  Comm  odities  Distribution  Act  of  1987.  As 
a  result,  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  are 
being  sav4  d  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
women  an  1  children  getting  this  food  help. 

By  yest<  rday.  the  State  of  Oregon  sent  me 
a  letter  d(  scribing  how  the  big  three  formula 
makers  ca  a  get  around  this  1987  law. 

It  seem  i  that  Mead  Johnson  has  figured 
out  a  wa]  to  undermine  the  sealed  bidding 
process  in  Oregon.  Mead  Johnson  submit  the 
highest  bl  1.  but  did  not  comply  with  a  state 
requiremfl  at  for  the  provision  of  special  for- 
mula for  I  remature  infants. 

After  gatting  verbal  assurances  from  Mead 
Johnson  that  these  requirements  would  be 
met  if  tl  le  bid  were  reopened,  the  state 
agreed  to  rebld  the  contract.  But  instead  of 
submitting  a  clean  bid.  Mead  Johnson  re- 
sponded bfr  dropping  their  rebate  to  S.75  per 
can.  Thisjwould  have  cost  my  state  S3  mil- 
lion and  forced  thousands  of  Oregon  children 
off  the  Wlb  program. 

This  is  particularly  relevant  because  it 
supplements  the  now-infamous  letter  that 
Mead  Johnson  sent  out  to  states  on  March  6. 
1990,  wtiiffli  suted  tliat  its  maximum  WIC 
contract  pid  would  be  only  S.75  per  can  of 
formula,  tliat  letter  has  raised  many  anti- 
trust conderns.  because  of  its  face,  it  appears 
to  l>e  a  clear  attempt  to  wipe  out  true  com- 
petition i|  the  industry. 

Senator^  Leahy  and  Metzenbaum  and  I  are 
Introducing  legislation,  the  WIC  Infant  For- 
mula Inidatives  Act  of  1991,  that  will  close 
some  of  t|he  loopholes  in  the  1987  law  that 
have  allotted  this  kind  of  follow-the-leader 
bidding  game  to  occur. 

First,  the  legislation  will  prevent  manu- 
facturers jtrom  undermining  the  competitive 
bidding  b^  prohibiting  any  announcements 
of  their  bid  before  all  the  bids  are  unsealed. 
Under  thk  legislation,  mead  Johnson  would 
be  kicked  out  of  the  WIC  program  for  two 
years  if  tiey  sent  another  letter  announcing 
their  top  t>id. 

Second.l  competition  for  WIC  formula  con- 
tracts would  be  increased  by  allowing  more 
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provide  lx)th  milk  and  soy-based  formulas. 
This  has  the  affect  of  limiting  the  competi- 
tion to  the  big  ttiree  and  freezing  out  the 
smaller  compepies  who  want  to  compete  for 
the  WIC  contracts.  We  simply  need  to  let 
more  players  qn  to  the  field  if  we  want  more 
competition.  And  with  more  competition, 
there's  a  greater  chance  ttiat  prices  will 
come  down  anfl  this  will  benefit  all  consum- 
ers— not  Just  tpe  babies  on  the  WIC  program. 

Third,  the  legislation  calls  for  the  USDA 
to  issue  contract  bids  on  a  regional  t>a8ls. 
There's  a  gre4t  deal  of  concern  In  the  WIC 
community  tkat  smaller  states  are  espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  manipulation  by  the  big 
three  formula  pakers. 

If  contracts  I  are  continued  to  be  awarded 
on  a  state-by4state  basis,  there's  a  risk  of 
smaller  state^  getting  smaller  and  smaller 
bids.  This  spe)ls  less  money  for  hungry  t>a- 
bies  in  these  states  which  have  just  as  great 
a  need  as  kids  In  larger  states. 

One  formulai  maker  has  told  my  staff  that 
they  don't  care  if  a  small  state  like  South 
Dakota  got  a  rebate  for  its  WIC  formula  and 
that  they  would  Just  as  soon  walk  away  firom 
WIC  contractsiin  rural  states. 

The  fact  Is  t|iis  is  an  industry  that  will  not 
act  in  the  pubtic  interest  unless  it's  required 
to  by  legislation.  Last  summer.  140  members 
of  the  House  Joined  me  in  challenging  the 
manufacturer^  to  voluntarily  hold  the  line 
on  WIC  rebates  and  lower  their  prices  by  30 
percent.  Somf  manufacturers  responded  to 
this  plea  by  raising  their  prices  and  cutting 
l>ack  on  relates. 

And  yesterday.  I  heard  firom  the  Oregon 
WIC  director  feports  of  Oregon  families  di- 
luting formul4  to  share  among  children.  This 
dangerous  praiitice  can  lead  to  serious  illness 
or  even  death]  Constituents  who  have  called 
my  office  to  complain  atwut  the  high  price  of 
formula  have  ialso  confided  to  my  staff  that 
they  have  l)eefa  forced  to  Iwgln  diluting  for- 
mula to  feed  more  than  one  child.  Dollar  for 
dollar,  the  WjC  program  Is  one  of  the  best 
programs  to  America.  For  every  SI  spent 
through  WIC,  83  is  saved  in  the  first  year  of 
a  child's  life  jby  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
low-birthweiglit  and  prematurity. 

However,  despite  tripling  the  appropriation 
over  the  last  lO  years  for  WIC.  the  program 
now  only  readhes  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  women,  infants  and  children  who  need  it. 

Every  14  minutes,  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  19>1.  a  baby  dies  in  the  first  year 
of  life.  Mos^  of  these  babies  died  of 
prematurity  atid  low-birthweight.  How  many 
of  those  children  would  have  l)een  saved  if 
the  infant  formula  industry  had  shown  Just  a 
little  more  restraint  in  its  quenchless  thirst 
for  profit? 


REPUBLICANS.  DEMOCRATS.  AND 
GULF  WAR 


)N.  MEL  UVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOpSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Republrcan  Members  of  Congress  accus- 
ing the  Democrats  of  voting  wrong  on  the  gulf 
vote,  it  is  impprtant  to  remember  that  it  was 
the  Reagan  ahd  Bush  administratk>n's  tilt  to- 
ward Iraq  ttial  led  to  a  war  that  coukj  have 
been  avokled.  In  his  op-ed  in  ttie  Washington 
Post  of  March  13,  Rk^hard  Cohen  warns  that 
ttie  RepubiKafi's  attempt  to  politKize  the  gulf 
vote  coukl  easily  backfire  in  light  of  ttie  Re- 
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publican's  prewar  policy  of  appeasing  Saddam 
up  until  the  day  before  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. And  not  only  dkl  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration's appease  Saddam,  they  sold  Iraq  $1 .5 
billion  in  advanced  technology— technology 
ttiat  Americans  had  to  face  in  conflict. 

If  the  Democrats  insist  that  the  Republicans 
be  held  accountable  for  their  Iraq  policy  just 
as  tfie  Republicans  are  demarxling  of  tfiem, 
the  administration  could  find  itself  in  an  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  position.  As  Richard 
Cohen  notes,  tx>th  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties  need  to  rethink  their  foreign  policy 
assumptions. 

Rather  ttian  engaging  in  a  new  round  of 
partisan  finger  pointing,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  an  effort  to  forge  a 
new  bipartisan  foreign  policy  consensus  in  Vhe 
Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  ttie  following 
article: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post;  Mar.  13, 1991] 

Gingrich  Week 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

Rep.  Newt  Glnrrich  (R-Ga.)  has  asked 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  who  voted 
against  the  use  of  force  in  the  Gulf  to  admit 
they  were  wrong.  In  the  manner  of  Henry  n, 
who  had  himself  flagellated  for  the  murder 
of  Thomas  a  Becket.  Gingrich  would  like  a 
confession  of  a  "mistake" — mayt>e  congress- 
man by  congressman  on  the  Capitol  steps. 

Such  a  day— Newt  Gingrich  Day.  we  shall 
call  it— would  be  a  busy  time  indeed.  For  as 
Democratic  meml>er8  of  Congress  stepped 
forward  to  admit  to  being  wrong,  another 
line  would  have  to  be  formed  at  the  White 
House.  There.  George  Bush  and  members  of 
his  administration  would  explain  why  they 
told  Saddam  Hussein  that  his  quarrel  with 
Kuwait  was  one  of  those  "Arab-Arab"  dis- 
putes, oh-so-tedlous  and  of  no  real  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States. 

The  line  at  the  White  House  would  be  long 
Indeed.  It  would  include  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker,  who  either  instructed  the  am- 
bassador to  Iraq,  April  Glaspie.  to  effectively 
tell  Saddam  Hussein  to  do  as  he  pleased  or 
who  failed  to  give  her  any  instructions  at 
all.  The  record  Is  not  clear  If  only  because 
Baker,  a  man  allergic  to  taking  responsibil- 
ity, has  purposely  muddied  It. 

Who  else  shall  line  up?  Well,  what  about 
the  Commerce  Department?  Until  the  very 
eve  of  Saddam's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  it  was 
authorizing  the  sale  to  Iraq  of  everything 
short  of  atomic  weapons.  In  fkct.  the  day  be- 
fore the  invasion,  the  administration  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  $695,000  worth  of  advanced 
gizmos  to  Iraq,  some  of  military  value.  From 
1965  to  1990.  certiflably  Republican  years  in 
the  White  House,  the  United  States  sold  Iraq 
SI. 5  billion  in  advanced  technology. 

Back  at  the  Capitol,  we  will  have  to  have 
separate  lines  for  certain  senators  who  voted 
"right"  on  the  war  resolution,  but  only  after 
talking  "wrong"  to  Sacidam  Hussein  face  to 
face.  The  senator  who  could  not  possibly 
flagellate  himself  enough  is  Alan  Simpson. 
Meeting  with  Saddam  Hussein  back  in  April 
1990,  the  Wyoming  Republican  commiserated 
with  the  Great  Ogre  over  his  Image  in  the 
American  press.  It  seems  that  after  a  decade 
of  making  war  with  Iran,  gassing  the  Kurds, 
vowing  to  burn  much  of  Israel,  torturing  and 
killing  dissidents  and  leveling  whole  vil- 
lages. Saddam  had  what  Simpson  defined  as 
a  PR  problem.  "I  believe  your  problem  is 
with  the  Western  media  and  not  with  the 
U.S.  government,"  he  was  quoted  as  saying. 
Alas,  Simpson  was  right. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  glorious  victory  In  the  Gulf— and  It 
was  that — nevertheless  was  a  war  that  might 
have  been  avoided.  Had  the  Bush  administra- 
tion been  firmer  with  Saddam  Hussein,  had 
it  warned  him  rather  than  buttering  him  up. 
he  might  not  have  moved  into  Kuwait.  Once 
Saddam  sent  his  army  over  the  border,  the 
Gulf  war  became  inevitable  and  morally  cor- 
rect. But  before  that,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, with  the  help  of  many  Republicans, 
beat  back  an  attempt  to  impose  sanctions  on 
Iraq.  Will  those  members  of  Congress  form 
their  own  line? 

Like  Gingrich,  I  think  that  those  Demo- 
cratic memtters  of  Congress  who  voted  to 
stick  with  the  economic  sanctions  were 
wrong.  But  for  most  of  them,  only  their  tim- 
ing—not their  logic— was  off.  Only  a  few 
adopted  what  could  be  called  the  knee-jerk 
anti-war  positions. 

But  if  now  Is  the  time  for  an  accounting,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  limit  the  calling  of  the 
roll  to  those  who  voted  to  continue  sanc- 
tions. We  ought  to  ask  some  hard  questions, 
too.  of  Republican  hawks  who  over  the  years 
offered  no  alternative  energy  policy,  making 
the  United  States  ever  more  reliant  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil.  Many  were  simply  having  a 
swell  time  telling  Jirtmiy  Carter  jokes— the 
president  who.  let  it  be  noted,  saw  this  crisis 
coming  and  tried  to  avoid  it. 

Still,  Gingrich  is  on  to  something  the 
Democratic  Party  ought  to  rethink  its  for- 
eign twlicy  assumptions.  But  the  Republican 
Party  ought  to  do  some  rethinking,  too.  The 
war,  while  a  satisfying  victory,  nevertheless 
amounted  to  a  brief  fight  against  a  Third 
World  country  commanded  by  a  fool.  If  the 
United  States  has  been  changed  by  the  expe- 
rience, it's  only  in  mood,  and  even  then 
maybe  only  on  television.  Unemployment 
has  worsened,  our  schools  are  no  better,  our 
highways  are  deteriorating,  and  we  are  as  ra- 
cially divided  as  ever.  On  second  thought,  I 
amend  my  proposal  to  hold  a  Newt  Gingrich 
Day. 

Make  It  a  week. 


PEACE  THROUGH  STRENGTH 


HON.  DON  RiniR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14, 1991 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  will  be  debated  for  years  to 
come.  In  the  foHowing  editorial,  the  Bethlehem 
Gtobe-Times  kx>ked  at  our  experience  in  the 
gulf  and  saw  in  it  a  lesson — a  lesson  on  the 
importance  of  a  free  people's  ability  to  achieve 
peace  through  a  position  of  strengtti: 
I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  Mar.  1, 

1991] 
Remembering — A  Simple  Tribute  to  Our 

Soldiers  and  Doing  the  Right  Thing 
When  it  comes  time  to  salute  our  brave 
soldiers  from  the  Greater  Bethlehem  Area, 
parades,  of  course,  are  a  must. 
But  we  suggest  a  longer-lasting  tribute. 
No.  not  a  monument,  per  se.  which  politi- 
cians would  use  as  a  backdrop  for  misplaced 
patriotic  musings  on  national  holidays. 

We  suggest  something  simpler,  more  mean- 
ingful. 

For  any  municipality  that's  interested,  we 
suggest  a  yellow  ribbon  under  glass,  dis- 
played publicly,  but  gracefully,  with  a  sim- 
ple sentiment  engraved  just  t>elow:  "We  re- 
meml)er." 
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We  remember  Peace  through  strength  is 
more  than  a  plea  of  an  old  vet  on  a  bar  stool, 
complaining  about  peaceniks  and  recalling 
the  "Big  One."  when  we  fougrht  for  what  wu 
right  and  saved  the  world. 

Peace  through  strength  Is  a  higher  stand- 
ard, the  concept  of  the  Intellectual  battle- 
where  planning  and  execution  share  equal 
roles,  where  the  goal  is  to  do  what's  right  for 
the  world  community. 

They  will  cite  the  allied  battle  plan  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  for  years— and  perhape  cen- 
turies—to come  when  military  science  is 
studied. 

The  Allies  bhA  a  goal,  pat  their  tMst  gen- 
erals to  work  on  It  and  prosecuted  a  war  that 
led  to  the  complete  defeat  of  Iraq,  with  an 
amazingly  limited  loss  of  allied  lives. 

But  peace  through  strength  highlights 
compassion  and  limits.  We  were  out  to  defeat 
the  enemy,  perhaiw  even  devastate  it.  but 
not  destroy  it.  While  we  fought  the  war  with 
just  the  amount  of  single-minded  rjthless- 
ness  necessary  to  win.  we  understood  that 
there  would  t>e  peace,  a  peace  with  which  the 
Middle  East  must  l>e  able  to  live. 

While  some  will  wonder  why  President 
Bush  didn't  go  after  Saddam's  head,  why  he 
allowed  a  cease-fire  while  controlling  south- 
em  Iraq  and  having  freed  Kuwait  rather  than 
rolling  on  to  Baghadad.  we  suggest  he  had  an 
eye  on  the  future,  a  knowledge  of  why  he  was 
in  the  region  in  the  flrst  place. 

His  generals  knew  they  had  completely  and 
Impressively  defeated  the  enemy.  Now  it  is 
time  to  rebuild,  relying  on  the  Iraqi  people 
to  deal  with  Saddam,  who  will  l>e  remem- 
bered as  a  minor  figure  in  history,  a  brutal 
sub-human  and  one  of  the  worst  military 
strategists  of  all  time. 

But  something  else  is  key  to  peace  through 
strength:  The  simple  reality  that  we  may 
not  have  to  wag-e  such  a  war  in  the  near— and 
hopefully  even  distant— future,  because  we 
proved  once  and  for  all  that  when  Third 
World  dictators,  full  of  bluster  and  self- 
pride,  step  over  the  edge— perhape  even  work 
to  develop  nuclear  capability- the  rest  of  the 
world  is  now  willing  not  just  to  stop  them, 
but  to  clearly  put  them  back  in  their  place. 
Hopefully,  the  world  can  restrain  itself,  as 
well,  and  not  rearm  Iraq— and  other  future 
Iraqs. 

Peace  through  strength  is  the  civilized 
world's  response  to  the  Insanity  of  war.  If  we 
have  finally  placed  the  United  Nations  on 
the  level  of  which  planners  dreamed  in  the 
1940s,  we  may  have  taken  a  big  step  in  avoid- 
ing future  confrontation,  thus  making  the 
world  a  safer  place. 

If  this  is  a  New  World  Order,  then  so  be  it— 
despite  our  dislike  of  the  lal>el. 

Therefore,  we  must  remember  our  sol- 
diers— l>oth  men  and  women — from  the 
Greater  Bethlehem  Area.  People  such  as  Ben 
Salaskl.  who  suffered  injuries  when  a  coward 
filled  the  air  with  a  terror  weapon.  Salaskl 
was  there  to  defend  what  was  right— and  paid 
a  considerable  price  for  the  principle. 

And  that's  what  we  were  doing  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  not  simply  defending  oil  rights  or 
propping  up  monarchies. 

We  were  doing  the  right  thing. 

So  each  time  we  gaze  at  those  yellow  rit>- 
bons  under  glass,  we  should  pass  on  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  as  well  as  the  simple  reality  that 
at  times,  despite  the  greatest  of  peace-mak- 
ing efiorts.  war  cannot  t>e  avoided. 
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WILL  CAFE  BE  MORE  LETHAL? 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14. 1991 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that 
the  following  article  by  Warren  Brookes  on 
Corporate  Average  Fuel  Ecorwrny  be  inserted 
Into  the  CONGRESSK>4AL  Recxjrd.  cafe  Is  not 
a  marxlate  for  energy  consen/ation;  it  is  a 
mandate  for  death.  As  Energy  Secretary  Adm. 
James  Watkins  recently  put  it;  CAFE  stand- 
ards woukj  be  best  referred  to  as  ttie  "High- 
way Death  Act  of  1991." 

It  Is  hard  to  tielleve  ttiat  anyone  could  de- 
vise a  system  like  CAFE  VhaX  coukj  inflict  so 
much  damage  on  so  many  Americans.  It  has 
forced  our  U.S.  automakers  to  buikj  vehicles 
that  frequently  do  not  have  ttie  power  and  per- 
formarKe  required  to  transport  people  safely. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Brookes'  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Max.  6,  1991] 

Will  CAFE  Be  More  Lethal? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

The  nlg-ht  the  war  ended,  a  former  Demo- 
cratic national  chairman  told  a  dinner  party 
in  Washington  It  could  be  two  decades  before 
his  party  retook  the  White  House.  But  it's 
not  Just  the  perception  his  party  is  weak  on 
foreign  policy.  Many  had  legitimate  doubts 
alMut  the  Gulf  involvement.  It's  mainly  be- 
cause Democrats  have  so  little  confidence  in 
freedom  and  markets. 

Nowhere  was  that  more  apparent  than  on 
Capitol  Hill  the  week  before  last  when  the 
Bush  administration  was  pounded  for  its  new 
National  Energy  Strategy  because  it  puts 
most  of  its  emphasis  on  energy  production 
and  so  little  on  mandated  conservation. 

But  the  centerpiece  of  the  Democrats'  con- 
servation program  is  not  raising  taxes  on 
gasoline  (which  might  actually  reduce  gaso- 
line usage)  but  a  plan  to  attack  the  already 
reeling  U.S.  auto  industry  and  force  it  to 
close  down  consumer  choice  and  increase  the 
risk  of  highway  death  by  several  thousand 
lives  every  year. 

In  the  opening  hearing.  Democrats,  led  by 
Sen.  Richard  Bryan  (flrom  Nevada,  whose 
economy  is  based  in  gambling),  made  it  clear 
that  if  the  administration  wants  to  tap  the 
massive  oil  reserves  off  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  in  the  Arctic  NaUonal  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, It  would  have  to  accept  a  big  increase  in 
the  Corporate  Average  Fuel  Ek:onomy 
(CAFE)  standards  imposed  on  U.S.  auto- 
makers, but  on  no  other  carmakers  in  the 
world. 

Those  standards  now  require  a  fleet  aver- 
age of  27.5  miles  per  gallon.  Mr.  Bryan  wants 
40  mpg.  Today,  the  only  way  that  standard 
could  be  met  would  be  to  stop  making  any 
cars  of  more  than  over  2,5(X>  pounds  in  size, 
wiping  out  the  entire  family  car  market, 
even  compacts.  Beyond  the  loss  of  capacity 
and  convenience,  smaller  cars  automatically 
Increase  the  rate  of  auto  fatalities. 

In  the  House.  Kansas  Democrat  Rep.  Dan 
Glickman,  who  never  misses  a  chance  to  ex- 
pand government  subsidies  to  rich  wheat 
farmers,  upper  Mr.  Bryan's  idiocy  to  50  mpg. 
That  would  require  an  average  auto  weight 
of  1,500  pounds  or  slightly  larger  than  a  Har- 
ley-Davison  motorcycle  with  sidecar. 

It  seems  a  very  bizarre  bargain.  Americans 
Just  risked  their  lives  in  the  Gulf  in  order  for 
Congress  to  take  away  their  freedom  to  pay 
higher  prices  to  drive  safer  cars,  and  have 
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to  tap  our  own  oil.  As  Adm. 

energy  secretary,  told  the 

last  Thursday's  hearing,  "CAFE 

death  act  of  1991." 
hat  even  if  CAFE  standards  were 
miles  per  gallon,  they  would  only 
consumption  by  500,000  l>arrels  a 
than  3  percent  or  S3  billion  a 
IS  a  1989  study  by  Robert  Crandall 
Institution  and  John  Gra- 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
the    present   27.5    mpg    CAFE 
already  costing  the  nation  be- 
and  3,900  lives  a  year  by  forcing 
to  drive  in  much  lighter  cars, 
standard  to  40  mph  would  more 
that  cost  in  human  lives. 
Congress  thinks  when  it  comes 
average  human  lives  are  worth 
to  SI  ,660,000  each — to  conserve  a 
is  now  glutting  the  world  mar- 
real  price  is  now  60  percent 
1980. 
the   same   Democratic   leadership 
overwhelmingly  not  to  support 
Sush's  decision  to  launch  the  war 
because  it  saw  no  reason  why 
>lood  should  be  shed  to  protect  the 
price  of  oil!  So  far,  fewer  than 
have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
campaign  for  the  protection  of 
supplies.  This  means  congres- 
think  that  500,000  barrels  a 
oil  consumption  is  20  times  as 
threat  as  Saddam  Hussein.  Given 
relentless  support  of  the  en- 
logjam     against     nuclear 
offshore  drilling,  such  a  perspec- 
merely  weird,  it's  obscene. 

Democrats  who  last  week  were 

to  slap  the  wrists  of  their  own 

senator  now  want  to  punish 

merely  for  buying  gas-guzzling 
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ss  were  really  serious  about  cut- 
consumption,  it  might  raise  the 
by  taxing  it  massively,  as  Is  done 
That  could  make  consumers  more 
ihoose  fuel-efficient  cars  and  drive 
Virtually  all  the  reduction  in  fuel 
per  car  took  place  from  1973  to 
entirely  driven  by  high  market 
CAFE. 
Unfortu4ately,  such  a  tax  would  also  shat- 
economy  for  al>soIutely  no  eco- 
Arategic  reason.  Neither  a  massive 
gaapllne  nor  a  draconian  CAFE  stand- 
our  dependence  on  fossil  fuels 
l>eloir  40  percent. 
Fortunal  ely  for  the  economy  and  conmion 
past  Ing  such  a  tax  would  involve  the 
political  risk  politicians  recoil  from, 
put  the  onus  on  an  already 
industry  still  punchy  from  the 
Air  Act  that  adds  SIO  billion  a 
costs  for  little  or  no  ecologrical 


noting  more  than  a  Democratic 
the  environmental  lobby.  It  does 

economic  or  ecologlc  value,  but 
w\\\  cost  fax  more  American  lives 
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SALUTE  TOl  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  J. 
BRENNANJ  jr..  on  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT FB^M  HIS  POSITION  AS 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


>^ 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

ioF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOliSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14. 1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
admiration  that  I  rise  today  to  salute  a  man  of 
lengthy  and  di^lnguished  servk^e  to  my  State 
of  New  Jersey,  as  a  juror  and  noteworthy  con- 
tributor to  the  creation  of  our  State  constitu- 
tion, and  to  our  Nation  as  an  Associate  Justne 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  speak  of  TJie  Honorable  William  J.  Bren- 
nan,  Jr.,  as  he  retires  after  mere  ttian  34 
years  of  devotion  to  that  great  body  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  tfiese  United  States.  Justk^e 
Brennan  has  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  As  Chief  Justk;e  Robert 
N.  Wilentz  of  the  New  Jersey  Suprerne  Court 
stated:  I 

Justice  BreQnan's  approach  to  constitu- 
tional interpretation  reflected  a  vision  of 
what  America  Should  be. 

It  was  a  vision  of  freedom,  compassion,  and 
dignity:  freedcsn  of  expression  and  freedom 
from  oppressiop,  compassion  for  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged,  and  dignity  for  all  people, 
dignity  that  depends  on  freedom  and 
compassion  .  .  . 

It  was  a  vision  that  has  breathed  new  life 
into  the  Const!  tution,  a  vision  often  unpopu- 
lar, but  a  vlsisn  always  clear,  one  that  in- 
structs and  ins  pires  .  .  . 

Justice  Bren  lan  is  one  of  the  great  people 
of  our  nation.  New  Jersey  is  proud  to  claim 
him  as  one  of  its  own,  and  so  is  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  claim  Justice 
Brennan  as  oi^e  of  New  Jersey's  own.  Few 
men  have  had  Isuch  a  glowing  record  of  serv- 
k»  to  our  Bill  of  Rights  as  he.  William  J.  Bren- 
nan, Jr.,  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Harvafd  Law  School,  wtiere  he  re- 
ceived his  bacHefor  of  science  and  bachefor  of 
laws,  respectively.  He  practwed  law  from 
1931-42  and  1945-49,  intermpted  by  his 
servee  to  our  Nation  in  Work!  War  II  as  a 
cokMiel  in  the  Army  General  Staff  Corps. 

After  the  war  he  was  a  leader  in  the  cre- 
atk)n  of  New  Jersey's  modem  legal  system 
under  the  State  constitution,  representing  the 
New  Jersey  La,fi  Joumal  in  the  adoptkMi  of  the 
constitutkin's  judKial  artKle.  His  leadership  led 
to  my  State's  adoptkxi  of  a  judk»al  system 
which  actively  fought  for  an  expansion  of  the 
rights  of  the  IndivkJual. 

William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to 
the  New  Jersey  Superior  Court  in  1950  and 
continued  his  iservk^  to  the  people  of  my 
State  as  an  Associate  Justne  of  the  Supreme 
Court  until  he  was  nominated  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Uriited  States  tiy  PreskJent  Eisen- 
hower and  tooH  his  seat  on  October  16,  1956. 
Since  that  datej  he  has  been  a  leader  In  push- 
ing the  Supretne  Courts  defense  of  equal 
rights  for  all  Umericans  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  I 

I  know  that  his  record  of  accomplishments 
arxl  personal  commitmerrt  to  people  are  ap- 
plauded by  all  of  us  wtw  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowind  him.  I  hope  that  he  and  his 
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(amity — his  loving  wife  Mary  and  his  children, 
William  J.  Ill,  Hugh  Leortard,  arxj  NarKy — will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  greatest  success. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  recognizing  tt>e  pro- 
found effect  which  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.'s, 
leadership  arxJ  devotion  to  justice  have  had 
upon  our  Nation,  and  the  freedom  of  our  citi- 
zens. For  tf>e  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I  am 
also  including  articles  ttiat  will  more  conv 
prehensively  illustrate  tne  extraordinary  career 
of  Justice  Brennan.  I  am  mosA  proud  to  extend 
my  warmest  regards,  gratitute  and  persor>al 
b^  wishes  for  the  happiness  ttiat  fie  so  richly 
deserves. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Court 

I  accept  with  pleasure  your  invitation  to 
add  a  few  words  to  The  Reporter's  special 
issue  honoring  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  As 
you  know.  Justice  Brennan  served  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  almost 
34  years.  When  I  took  my  Judicial  Oath  in 
January.  1972,  he  had  already  been  on  the 
Court  for  over  16  years.  In  November,  1975, 
upon  the  retirement  of  William  O.  Douglas, 
Justice  Brennan  l>ecame  the  new  senior  As- 
sociate Justice  and  moved  to  the  seat  on  the 
bench  which  is  immediately  to  the  right  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  a  seat  which  he  continued 
to  occupy  until  his  retirement  in  July.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  had  one  hundred  and  four  mem- 
liers— William  Brennan  had  served  with  over 
twenty  of  these  Justices  and  with  three  of 
the  Court's  sixteen  Chief  Justices.  His  term 
on  the  Court  also  spanned  the  administra- 
tions of  eight  Presidents.  However,  while  the 
length  of  his  service  is  of  itself  notable,  it  is 
the  depth  of  Justice  Brennan's  contribution 
to  American  constitutional  jurisprudence 
that  will  cause  him  to  t>e  rememl>ered  as  one 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  this 
Court.  Not  only  legal  scholars,  but  Judges 
and  practicing  lawyers  as  well  recognize  the 
many  important  decisions  which  he  authored 
during  his  remarkable  tenure. 

We  who  are  his  colleagues  will  miss  Bill 
Brennan's  wise  counsel  during  our  con- 
ferences, but  we  are  happy  that  he  continues 
to  be  in  our  midst:  he  has  only  moved  his 
chamlwrs  within  the  building.  I  Join  the 
other  contributors  to  The  Reporter  in  ex- 
pressing our  profound  appreciation  to  Jus- 
tice Brennan  for  his  years  of  tireless  service 
and  for  his  selfless  dedication  to  the  work  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 
Chief  Justice  Wiluam  H.  Rehnquist. 

Although  a  brief  letter  cannot  possibly  pay 
an  adequate  tribute  to  either  the  work  prod- 
uct or  the  generous  character  of  Justice 
Brennan,  I  am  happy  to  endorse  whole- 
heartedly your  special  edition  honoring  this 
great  man.  The  privilege  of  sharing  his 
friendship  and  witnessing  his  continuing 
struggle  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice  has  en- 
riched my  own  personal  and  professional  life 
more  than  I  can  say.  The  multitude  of  nice 
comments  al>out  his  personality  and  his 
character  are  all  true.  The  record  of  his  con- 
tribution to  our  Jurisprudence  during  the 
past  thirty-four  years  demonstrates  beyond 
question  that  his  eminent  reputation  in  the 
legal  conmiunity,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  abroad  as  well,  is  fully  Justified. 
Sincerely, 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens. 

You  have  chosen  appropriately  to  honor 
Justice  Brennan  in  your  Passaic  County  Bar 
Association  publication.  He  had  served  on 
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the  Court  for  34  years  and  has  bad  a  profound 
influence  on  the  resolution  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  important  cases. 

His  personal  warmth  and  sparkle  have  ex- 
tended to  all  his  colleagues  on  the  Court.  It 
has  l)een  a  great  privilege  to  work  with  him. 
Sincerely, 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 

As  requested.  I  make  the  following  brief 
statement  alwut  Justice  Brennan: 

"Justice  Brennan  and  I  were  friends  before 
I  came  on  the  Court  in  January  1972.  He  had 
spoken  to  the  Virginia  Stote  Bar  on  my  invi- 
tation. Our  friendship  ripened  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  To  say  that  I  admire  him  is  an 
understatement.  He  will  certainly  rank  in 
history  as  one  of  the  great  Justices  of  this 
Court." 

I  am  sure  your  issue  on  Justice  Brennan 
will  l>e  widely  read  and  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.  (Retired). 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  you  dedicate  an 
issue  of  The  Reporter  to  Justice  Brennan, 
who  is  a  great  Justice  and  a  wonderful  man. 
New  Jersey  and  Passaic  County  should  be 
proud  of  him. 
Cheers. 

Justice  Byron  R.  WnrrE. 

It  is  an  enlightening  experience  for  one 
who  for  years  has  read  the  seminal  decisions 
of  this  great  Jurist,  to  confront  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  colleague  on  the  Court.  A  new  Justice 
must  always  wonder.  I  suppose,  whether  he 
or  she  deserves  to  t>e  on  a  court  which  not 
only  interprets  history,  but  makes  it  in  the 
process. 

Justice  Brennan  teaches  the  new  Justice 
there  is  a  place  for  him  on  the  Court,  and  he 
teaches  it  in  two  ways.  First,  by  the  warmth 
and  sincerity  of  his  welcome  and  friendship. 
And  second,  by  illustrating  through  his  own 
dedication  to  the  law  that  our  Constitution 
and  our  Jurisprudence  is  so  sound,  so  rich, 
that  we  too  can  find  wajrs  to  contribute  to  it, 
though  as  we  begin  our  tenure  on  the  Court 
we  can  only  hope  and  asi)lre  to  make  a  con- 
tribution as  influential  and  as  lasting,  and  as 
compassionate  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan. 

He  is  a  wonderful  friend,  a  splendid  jurist, 
and  a  magnificent  man. 
Sincerely, 

Justice  Anthony  M.  Kennedy. 

I  greet  the  news  of  my  Brother  Justice 
Brennan's  departure  f^m  the  Court  with 
deep  regret.  He  is  an  eminent  Jurist  whom  no 
one  can  equal  for  his  breadth  of  knowledge, 
integrity  and  commitment  to  Justice  for  all 
humankind.  Without  doubt  his  opinions  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Court.  Justice  Brennan  consistently  has 
been  a  voice  of  caution  and  compassion  in 
urging  that  this  Court  not  retreat  from  its 
constitutional  mission  to  protect  individ- 
ual's rights  of  freedom  of  exi>ression,  to 
guarantee  that  minorities  be  free  from  dis- 
crimination and  to  assure  the  rights  of  those 
accused  of  crimes.  Justice  Brennan  lias  tieen 
a  treasured  colleague  and  a  dear  friend.  I  will 
miss  his  warm  heart  and  kindred  spirit. 
Sincerely, 

Justice  THiniOOOD  Marshall. 

Since  1969  Bill  Brennan  and  I  have  l>een 
colleagues  with  virtually  dally  contact.  As 
has  l>een  true  for  200  years.  Justices  are  not 
here  to  agree  with  each  other  on  every  issue. 
If  that  were  so  we  would  not  need  nine:  one 
would  be  enough. 
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This  has  been  true  for  the  history  of  the 
Court  when  the  conflicts  over  ideas  spilled 
over  into  personal  conflicts  within  the 
Court.  Bill  and  I  disagreed  sometimes  but 
our  differences  were  two  lawyers  reading  the 
Constitution  or  other  laws  differently.  In 
more  than  17  years  there  was  never  a  voice 
raised  in  our  conferences  and  Bill  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  that  state  of  affairs  in  a  pe- 
riod when  hard  questions  were  presented. 
Cordially, 

Chief  Justice  Warren  K.  Burger 
(Retired). 

In  Gratitude  fx)r  Justice  Witx,iAM  J. 
Brennan,  Jr. 

the  temple  of  justice 
The  great  nation  built 
Its  temple  of  Justice. 
A  place  of  great  l>eauty. 
An  edifice  of  law. 
Serene  in  dignity. 
In  timeless  harmony. 
Marble  splendor  matching 
Mankind's  Irrepressible  dreams. 
Justice,  Justice,  shall  you  pursue: 
Mandate  of  the  ancient  sages. 
Implicit  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Not  always  found. 
Freedom  and  liberty. 
Equity  and  decency. 
Full  rights  for  all  people; 
Denied  for  too  many. 
Cherished  vision  still  unmet. 
Human  rights  unrespected. 
Elusive  as  quicksilver. 
Mirages  of  hope. 
The  temple  has  marble. 
The  dungeons  have  blood. 
Prisoners  seek  Justice. 
The  visions  persist. 
We  honor  freedom's  choices. 
Conscience  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Our  keeper  of  the  Faith. 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan. 
More  splendid  than  marble  halls. 
Giving  Life  to  troubled  rights. 
He's  made  the  vision  real 
And  given  freedom  a  chance. 


D.C. 

From  Jim  Florio,  Governor  of  New  Jersey 

Dear  Mr.  Crystal:  Thank  yon  for  the  op- 
portunity to  join  your  special  tribute  to  Jus- 
tice William  J.  Brennan.  Jr. 

Because  of  his  roots  in  New  Jersey.  I  think 
it's  very  appropriate  for  the  Reporter  of  the 
Passaic  County  Bar  Association  to  produce 
an  issue  dedicated  to  Justice  Brennan. 

I'd  like  to  believe  that  it  was  the  New  Jer- 
sey influence  which  made  Justice  Brennan 
such  a  wonderful  jurist.* 

New  Jersey  played  an  important  role  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Our  New  Jer- 
sey Plan  insured  that  there  would  be  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  which  protected  tb« 
rights  of  all  states,  large  and  small.  We  also 
were  the  first  state  to  ratify  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

I  don't  think  it's  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  not  since  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  has  a  New  Jerseyan 
played  such  an  important  role  in  serving  the 
Constitution  as  Justice  Brennan. 

Without  his  input  on  issues  of  civil  rights, 
freedom  of  speech  and  privacy,  our  country 
would  l>e  lost.  Justice  Brennan  provided  an 
important  moral  and  conmion-sense  compass 
to  guide  us  in  our  reading  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  our  everyday  lives. 

I  also  know  that  Justice  Brennan  provided 
a  standard  to  which  all  lawyers  and  judges  in 
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New  Jersey  aspired.  He  was  an  excellent  role 
model. 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  producing 
this  special  issue  in  Justice  Brennan's  honor. 
Even  with  his  resignation,  the  power  of  his 
decisions  and  the  wisdom  of  his  voice  will 
continue  to  guide  us  for  generations. 

From  Chief  Justice  Robert  N.  Wilentz 
The  Reporter  is  honored  to  bring  two 
statements  from  Justice  Robert  Wilentz 
about  Justice  Brennan  who  was  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
1957  after  years  of  distinguished  service  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey.  These  comments  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  by  Chief  Justice  Wilentz. 
(See  letter  by  Steven  D.  Bonville.  his  Special 
Assistant.  The  Mall  Bag.  p.  51.) 

For  fascinating,  heartwarming  material 
that  each  of  you  has  In  your  own  law  library 
about  the  decades-long  close  relationship  be- 
tween Justice  Brennan  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  read  the  opening  pages 
of  flB  N.J.,  pp.  XXV-XLVI  (1976).  The 
occasslon  marked  the  presentation  to  the 
Court  of  a  portrait  of  Justice  Brennan  paint- 
ed by  Paul  Bums.  Justice  Brennan's  clerks 
later  chipped  in  to  have  the  same  noted  art- 
ist paint  a  similar  portrait  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Statement  by  Chief  Justice  Robert  m. 
Wilentz  on  the  Retirement  of  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Wiixiam  Brennan, 
July  21. 1990 

Justice  Brennan's  approach  to  constitu- 
tional interpretation  reflected  a  vision  of 
what  America  should  be,  a  vision  of  what 
any  society  should  be. 

It  was  a  vision  of  freedom,  compassion,  and 
dignity:  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom 
from  oppression,  compassion  for  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged,  and  dignity  for  all  people, 
dignity  that  depends  on  freedom  and  compas- 
sion. 

It  was  a  vision  that  helped  bring  about 
equal  voUng  rights,  assured  fairness  to  those 
accused  of  crime,  protected  minorities,  and 
gave  greater  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  was  a  vision  that  has  breathed  new  life 
into  the  Constitution,  a  vision  often  unpopu- 
lar, but  a  vision  always  clear,  one  that  in- 
structs and  inspires. 

Everyone— friend  and  foe— recognizes  the 
stature  of  this  man  who  served  34  years  on 
the  nation's  highest  court  and  who  responded 
only  to  the  voice  of  justice  as  he  heard  it. 

Justice  Brennan  is  one  of  the  great  people 
of  our  nation.  New  Jersey  Is  proud  to  claim 
him  as  one  of  Its  own,  and  so  is  America. 

All  of  us  wish  him  the  greatest  happiness 
in  his  retirement. 

From  Senator  Bill  Bradley 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  my 
warmest  regards  to  Justice  William  J.  Bren- 
nan, Jr. 

Justice  Brennan's  long  and  distinguished 
career  has  left  an  indelible  Impression  on  the 
American  Judicial  system  and  on  the  coun- 
try. For  five  decades  he  spoke  out  for  the 
causes  of  liberty  and  fairness,  and  for  those 
Americans  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court 
was  devised  to  protect. 

Justice  Brennan  always  understood  that 
the  purpose  of  the  American  Judicial  system 
was  not  to  devise  the  cleverest  Intellectual 
theories,  but  to  mediate  real  conflicts  be- 
tween individuals,  between  people  and  insti- 
tutions, and,  at  the  highest  level,  between 
popular  majorities  and  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties. 
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I  would 
Brennan  foi 
has  made  to 


lUe 


to  personally  thank  Justice 
the  enduring  contribution  he 
Jie  country. 


Note  to  tl  e  reader:  We  ask  that  you  also 
read  the  Sen  ite  and  General  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  a  dopted  by  our  Legislature  in  re- 
sponse to  oi|r  request,  as  well  as  the  letter 
dated  Decen<)er  7, 1990,  by  Congressman  Rob- 
ert A.  Roe,  tp-  58).  We  express  our  gratitude 
to  Governoi  Jim  Florlo,  to  Chief  Justice 
Robert  N.  \«  llentz.  Senator  John  M.  Lynch, 
President  ol  the  Senate,  Joseph  V.  Dorlo, 
Speaker  of  ;he  General  Assembly,  Senator 
Bin  Bradley;  Congressman  Robert  A.  Roe,  re- 
tired Supreme  Court  Justice  Worrall  Moun- 
tain, and  all  the  others  who  helped  us  make 
this  an  issi  le  where  we  could  each  give 
thanks  to  w  lat  Justice  Brennan  has  meant 
to  all  of  us. '  ire  speak  for  all  in  quoting  these 
phat  astute  observer,  William 
(In  Twelfth  Night,  as  we  re- 
call), "Than  Its  and  thanks  and  once  again 
thanks." 


Joint  Leois4ative  Resolution  of  the  State 
OF  New  Jersey 

Whereas,  1  he  year  1990  marked  the  end  of 
the  remarks  5le  career  of  one  of  this  State's 
most  distinguished  natives  with  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Honorable  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr.  as  an  Aa  wciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and. 

Whereas,  Vllllam  J.  Brennan  Jr.  received 
his  first  judicial  appointment  by  Governor 
Alfred  E.  D^lscoll,  who  named  him  to  the 
New  Jersey  feuperlor  Court  in  the  year  1949; 
and. 

Whereas,  B  Is  extraordinary  and  significant 
leadership  oi  i  New  Jersey's  and  the  nation's 
highest  courts  continued  with  his  service  on 
the  bench  of)  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  <3ourt 
from  1952  Uy  1956,  and  his  tenure  of  almost 
thirty-four  j  ears  on  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court;  and. 

Whereas,  Ii  i  both  his  majority  and  dissent- 
ing opinions,  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr. 
has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  extension  of 
the  BUI  of  R  ghts  to  the  state  courts,  an  ex- 
tension that  has  resulted  in  such  guarantees 
as  the  right  to  counsel  and  the  right  to  be 
free  from  a  Btate-esUbllshed  religion  while 
safeguarding  a  person's  right  to  practice  the 
faith  of  choK  e:  and 

Whereas,  A  Ithough  he  has  been  a  leader  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan  Jr.  has  been  one  of  this  nation's 
leading  advofcates  for  a  strong  State  court 
system  and  Ifor  reforms  in  State  constitu- 
tions to  allo^  their  courts  even  greater  pow- 
ers and  latlti  de  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and. 

Whereas,  1  he  Honorable  William  J.  Bren- 
nan Jr.  has  also  been  one  of  the  Court's 
strongest  pr  iponents  for  granting  women's 
rights  the  s  ime  constitutional  protections 
that  enforce  equality  of  race  and  religion; 
and. 

Whereas,  1  hroughout  his  long  career  on 
the  nation's  lilghest  bench.  Justice  Brennan 
has  been  est<  emed  for  his  competence,  schol- 
arly researcl  and  painstaking  dedication  to 
the  law  and  (  very  person's  right  to  enjoy  its 
protection;  n  )w,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resoh  ed  by  the  Senate  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  t  le  State  of  New  Jersey:  That  this 
Legislature  1  lereby  salutes  the  outstanding 
career  of  the)  Honorable  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr..  praises  l^s  brilliant  judicial  record,  and 
expresses  graititude  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  this  State  for  the  pride  we  can  take  in  his 
tenure  on  th«  Court;  and. 

Be  It  FuTthi  T  Resolved.  That  a  duly  authen- 
ticated copy  )f  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 


Senate  Presldenl 
and  attested  by 
the  Assembly  Clerk. 
Honorable  William 
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and  the  Assembly  Speaker 
the  Senate  Secretary  and 

k,  be  transmitted  to  the 

J.  Brennan,  Jr. 


Senator  Kennedy  on  the 
Rbsionatic  n  of  Justice  Brennan 

Justice  Brenmn  has  earned  an  extraor- 
dinary place  in  American  history  and  Amer- 
ican constltutioiial  law.  He  ranks  with  Mar- 
shall, Holmes  a4d  Brandels  as  the  greatest 
Justice  the  country  has  ever  had. 

In  his  long  and  brilliant  career  since  his 
appointment  by  {President  Elsenhower,  Jus- 
tice Brennan's  opinions  have  shaped  a  fairer 
and  more  Just  America  for  all  citizens.  No 
Justice  has  moie  faithfully  reflected  our 
country's  defining  Ideal  of  commitment  to 
the  Bill  of  Rigbts  and  equal  justice  under 
law. 

Justice  Brenntn's  America  Is  the  kinder, 
gentler  nation  o'  which  President  Bush  has 
eloquently  spoktn.  I  urge  the  President  to 
nominate  a  succ  «8or  worthy  of  that  vision. 


ways,  are  what 
to  become  in  his 
people  wtK>  tea 
innercity  teens  to  j 
those  in  need 


THE  TraRD  ANNUAL  KLEENEX 
SAYS  BLESS  YOU  AWARDS 

H0N.IH0MASLPEI1U 

(IF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdky,  March  14. 1991 

Mr.  PETRI.  m|.  Speaker,  what  I  bring  to 
your  attention  tocey  may  not  spur  a  great  and 
heated  debate,  bM  it  will,  I'm  certain,  evoke 
powerful  enwtion.; 

Our  Nation  ha^  rightfully  been  called  the 
land  of  volunteer^  where  fully  half  of  our  citi- 
zens give  freely  Of  themselves  to  help  others. 
For  them  the  satisfaction  in  giving  of  their 
time,  money,  talents,  and  love  conies  not  from 
any  reward  but  from  the  knowledge  that  some- 
one has  Ijeen  helped,  someone  is  happier. 
These  unsung  Arrtericans,  wtio  every  day  live 
their  lives  in  he<o«c  and  quite  extraordinary 
ir  President  called  for  us  all 
State  of  the  Union  Address- 
youngsters  to  read,  help 
liU  a  future  and  minister  to 
I  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
warmth.  These  kind  people,  whether  we  know 
them  Of  not,  touch  us  and  our  communities  in 
ways  ttiat  are  indelible  and  immeasurable. 

And  so  it  is  with  great  honor  and  pleasure 
ttiat  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  recipients  of  tipe  third  annual  Kleenex  Says 
Bless  You  Award^. 

On  March  28,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  will  sa- 
lute 11  men.  woipen,  and  children  wtw  have 
put  their  own  live^  at  jeopardy  to  save  the  life 
of  another,  created  innovative,  community- 
based  programs  to  benefit  the  needy;  or  tri- 
umphed over  pereonal  tragedy  to  enrich  ttie 
lives  of  others.  Now  in  their  third  year,  the 
Kleenex  Says  Bless  You  Awards  were  estab- 
lished to  bring  recognition  and  gratitude  to 
those  wtx)  least  spek  it  and  yet  most  cjeserve 
it.  Through  the  yfears,  the  awards  have  pro- 
vkJed  encouragement  and  financial  backing  to 
nx>re  ttian  30  ursung  American  heroes  and 
their  designated  causes.  They  serve  as  a  plat- 
form so  that  mai^  more  of  us  who  want  to 
give  will  be  inspired  to  act. 

This  year's  outstanding  individuals,  recipi- 
ents of  the  Kleenex  Says  Bless  You  Awards, 
are: 
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Recipients  of  Awards 

Gllda  Radner— beloved  actress  and 
comedienne  who  lost  her  life  to  ovarian  can- 
cer In  May,  1989.  Praised  for  her  involvement 
in  the  Wellness  Community,  she  educated 
the  public  about  ovarian  cancer  in  her  mov- 
ing and  spirited  book.  It's  Always  Something. 

Bernard  Bourdon  of  Conyers,  Georgria— who 
has  purchased  and  prepared  more  than  21,000 
weekend  and  holiday  meals  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled  and  provided  companionship  to 
all  he  serves. 

Elizabeth  Glaser  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia—who, as  co-founder  of  the  Pediatric 
AIDS  Foundation,  has  raised  almost  S3  mil- 
lion to  educate  the  public  about  children 
with  AIDS. 

Linda  and  Bob  Comyn  of  Puyallup,  Wash- 
ingrton — who  have  adopted  more  than  35  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  are  disabled. 

Henry  and  Mary  Ann  Gaskins  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — who  began  an  after-school  and 
weekend  tutorial  program  for  minority  stu- 
dents in  their  home. 

Justin  Lebo  of  Saddle  Brook,  New  Jersey— 
who,  at  14,  uses  his  allowance  to  buy  and 
then  rebuild  bicycles  for  children  less  fortu- 
nate than  himself. 

Richard  Martin  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— 
who  climbed  a  six-foot  fence  and  20-foot 
transformer  tower  to  rescue  a  boy  whose 
clothes  were  on  fire; 

Silas  Pumell  of  Chicago.  Illinois — a  former 
Coca-Cola  executive  who  quit  his  job  to  dedi- 
cate his  time  to  helping  more  than  1,S00 
inner-city  youths  each  year  with  the  process 
of  eretting  into  college. 

Alicia  Sims  of  Slidell.  Louisiana— an  Ift- 
year-old  who  authored  a  book  and  started  a 
support  group  for  children  coping  with  the 
death  of  a  sibling,  and 

Sharon  Roberts  of  Anaheim,  California— 
who  created  the  CDC  Gang  which  helps  re- 
form juvenile  felons  by  pairing  them  with 
handicapped  children. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
these  individuals  wtw  have  so  profoundly  im- 
pacted the  quality  of  life  in  our  country  and  in 
our  communities.  In  their  honor,  I  urge  ail 
members  to  use  wtiatever  means  are  avail- 
able to  foster  and  recognize  tfie  American 
spirit  of  voluntarism  in  their  home  districts  and 
States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Solomon  Schechler  School  provides  a 
unique  teaming  environment  where  West- 
chester students  receive  a  top-mtch  education 
in  traditional  subjects,  combined  with  Jewish 
studies  ttiat  strengthen  their  sense  of  pride  in 
ttieir  heritage  arxj  their  reverence  for  ttieir 
faith.  Solonwn  Schectiter  graduates  go  on  to 
attend  some  of  the  finesx  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  country,  arKl  they  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  rigors  which  await  them.  More- 
over, the  Solomon  Schechter  education  for- 
tifies ttiese  young  people  with  an  understand- 
ing and  love  of  Judaism  that  will  nurture  them 
throughout  their  lives. 

Through  their  generosity  and  tireless  effort 
the  Krolls  have  been  instrumental  in  making 
the  Solomon  Schectiter  School  what  it  is 
today.  In  fact,  Jules  has  served  on  the 
school's  board  of  trustees  since  1985  and  was 
the  fourxling  chairman  of  its  endowntent  trust. 
Both  Lynn  and  Jules  play  an  important  role  in 
countless  New  York  area  phHanthroptc  organi- 
zations and  are  widely  known  for  ttieir  hard 
work  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  betteririg 
our  entire  community. 

I  partkujiarly  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tentkxi  to  ttie  consistent  support  which  ttie 
Krolls  and  ttie  Solomon  Schechter  School  give 
to  ttie  historx:  and  essential  partnerstiip  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel.  They  tiave 
worked  tirelessly  to  educate  our  Jewish  youth 
about  the  importance  of  a  strong  and  secure 
Israel.  For  ttiat.  tttey  deserve  special  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Sotomon  Schectiter  School 
is  ttie  type  of  educatk>nal  institutkKi  ttiat  ottiers 
stioukJ  strive  to  emulate.  It  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  future  not  only  for  our  tsla- 
tk>n,  but  also  for  the  workJ.  Likewise,  ttie  Krolls 
are  working  every  day  to  txjiW  a  tietter  com- 
munity and  a  tietter  wortd.  I  am  proud  to  count 
ttiem  as  my  friends,  and  am  pleased  to  tiave 
this  opportunity  to  honor  t>olh  of  ttiem  and  ttie 
sctiool  ttiat  ttiey  k>ve. 


EDUCATING  OUR  YOUTH  FOR  THE 
FUTURE:  A  TRIBUTE  TO  LYNN 
AND  JULES  KROLL  AND  THE 
SOLOMON  SCHECHTER  SCHOOL 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
educatk>n  is  one  of  my  most  important  phor- 
ities  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  am  for- 
tunate to  represent  a  distnct  wtik:h  is  home  to 
a  number  of  exceptkmal  sctiools  and  commu- 
nity leaders  wtio  stiare  my  commitment  to 
educational  excellence  for  our  young  people. 
Among  these  institutions,  the  Sotomon 
Schechter  Sctiool  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
the  finest  in  educatton  today.  And  among  com- 
munity leaders  committed  to  educational  ex- 
cellence, Lynn  and  Jules  Kroll  stand  out  as  in- 
dividuals whose  tireless  efforts  have  tniy 
made  a  difference  in  ttie  lives  of  countless 
chiklren. 


HORN  OF  AFRICA  RECOVERY  AND 
FOOD  SECURITY  ACT— H.R.  1454 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  ftodh  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  with  Congressmen 
Alan  Wheat  and  Doug  Bereuter,  atong  with 
47  ottier  colleagues,  ttie  Horn  of  Afhca  Recov- 
ery and  Food  Security  Act.  Joining  us  in  ttiis 
t)ipartisan  effort  are  ttie  ctiairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Hunger  Committee, 
Tony  Hall  and  Bill  Emerson,  as  well  as  the 
ctiairman  and  ranking  members  of  the  African 
Affairs  Sut>committee,  Mervyn  Dymally,  How- 
ard WOLPE,  and  Dan  Burton. 

We  are  introducing  this  legislation  vinth  ttie 
strong  backing  of  Bread  for  the  WorU  and  a 
wkle  coalitnn  of  private,  voluntary  organiza- 
ttons  [PVO's]  involved  with  promoting  food  se- 
curity in  ttie  Hom  of  Africa.  May  I  say  at  ttie 
outset  how  much  I  value  the  support  and  ad- 
vwe  of  ttiese  organizations. 

This  timely  measure  wil  focus  attention  on 
an  enormous,  kx>ming,  tiuman  tragedy  in  ttie 
countries  of  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  and  Somalia. 
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The  tragedy  is  hunger— a  killer  ttveatening 
over  20  millk)n  people  in  the  Hom  of  Africa. 
As  chairman  of  the  Hunger  Committee's  inter- 
nattonal  task  force,  I  can  think  of  no  ghsbai 
problem  which  shoukl  receive  greater  attentton 
in  Congress. 

Our  legislatkxi  will  also  reformulate  U.S.  pol- 
cy  toward  ttie  region  and  set  forth  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  prevent  widespread 
famine  and  to  ctiart  a  course  for  tong-term  re- 
covery and  food  security  in  ttie  regton. 

A  REGION  m  PERIL 

Ttie  regkyi  has  t)een  plagued  t>y  persistent 
famine,  wklespread  poverty,  and  decades  of 
devastating  civil  wars.  Some  2  millkxi  Ettiio- 
pians  and  Sudanese  have  died  from  war  or 
famine  in  ttie  last  5  years  akxie.  Relief  officials 
estimate  ttiat  another  8  millkxi  have  t>ecome 
refugees  or  displaced  persons.  ANtiough  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  curtaling  civi 
strife,  military  conflKt  and  famine  continue  to 
threaten  millkxis  of  people  in  the  Hom. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  urgerK:y  and  magnitude 
of  ttie  problem  by  noting  ttie  comments  of  re- 
lief experts.  Ttie  Director  of  ttie  United  States 
Agency  for  Intematkxial  Devetopmenfs  Sudan 
offk:e,  Mr.  Frederick  Mactvner,  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying:  "Very  likely  we'll  see  hun- 
dreds of  ttiousarxls  die  in  Sudan.  Those 
deattis  will  increase  ttie  kxiger  we  delay  [in 
getting  food  to  those  Sudanese]." 

Similarty.  James  Grant,  WorUwide  Director 
of  UNICEF,  antKipates  ttie  "ttireat  of  a  major 
disaster  in  the  months  immediateiy  atiead"  in 
Sudan.  Estimates  are  that  9  million  people 
need  emergency  food  in  Sudan  atone.  Most  of 
ttiese  people  live  in  Govemmeni-tieM  areas, 
according  to  Grant,  wtiile  severe  hunger  corv 
tinues  to  imperil  Sudanese  in  civil  war  zones 
in  the  south. 

Ettiiopia's  persistent  civil  wars  exacertiate 
ttie  suffering  caused  t>y  anottier  drougtit  Ttie 
norttiem  part  of  the  coijntry  is  ttiougtit  to  need 
1  millkxi  tons  of  food  relief  in  1991.  AHtiough 
ttie  Hunger  Committee  and  ttie  African  Affairs 
Sutxxxnmittee  were  instrumental  in  getting  ttie 
Ethtopian  Government  and  oppositton  groups 
to  open  ttie  port  of  Massawa  and  overtand 
routes  for  secure  passage  of  emergency  food 
relief,  a  recent  outbreak  of  hostilities  again 
jeopardizes  ttiese  relief  ctiannels.  Ttiat  is  wtiy 
many  voluntary  organizatkxis  have  questxxied 
ttie  wisdom  of  cutting  tnck  on  alternative  sup- 
ply routes  from  Sudan  and  ottier  bordering  na- 
tions. 

Ttie  food  situatton  in  Somalia  is  also  precar- 
tous,  aittiough  precise  estimates  of  need  are 
still  unclear.  Ttie  rebel  vtotory  in  January  that 
ended  ttiat  natkxi's  civil  war  tias  created  an 
opportunity  to  prevent  wklespread  starvation. 
However,  millkxis  are  now  in  need  of  food  and 
ottier  emergency  akl 

THE  WIDER  PCTURE  OF  AFRCAN  FMMNE 

Let  me  say  ttiat  ttie  sponsors  of  ttiis  legisla- 
tkxi are  acutely  aware  ttiat  famine  stales  sev- 
eral ottier  African  natkxis— particularfy  in  An- 
gola, Mozambique,  Ubeha,  and  ottier  sub-Sa- 
haran  nations.  In  Angola,  for  example,  U.N.  of- 
ficials are  striving  to  implement  peace  cor- 
ridors to  reach  some  2  mriHon  people  in  need 
of  emergency  food.  The  United  States  also 
bears  a  special  responsixlity  for  Uberia. 
wtiere  a  massive  refugee  problem  in  the  after- 
math of  anottier  civil  war,  has  put  over  1  mil- 
kon  people  at  risk. 
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The  United  States  will  certainly  need  to  ex- 
ercise leadership  in  responding  to  these  emer- 
gencies, as  wel.  I  know  that  the  Hunger  Conrv 
mittee  has,  and  wil  contirHje,  to  press  for 
cease-fires,  peace  settlements,  and  secure  re- 
let arrangements  in  ttiese  nations,  too. 

A  NEW  POUCV  FOR  THE  HORN  OF  AFRICA 

Our  puipose,  then,  is  not  to  single  out  the 
Horn  of  Africa  to  Vne  exclusion  of  ottier  needy 
natiorts.  It  is  rather,  to  reafTinm  that  the  United 
States  win  not  neglect  the  Horn  of  Afnca  in  an 
hour  of  dm  human  need.  It  is  to  say  that 
many  of  the  problems  affecting  individual  na- 
tions in  the  region  can  only  t>e  resolved  as 
peace,  stability,  and  food  security  grow  in  the 
wtiole  region.  It  is  to  assert  ttiat  the  peace  set- 
ttements,  wtiich  have  been  achieved  else- 
wtiere  in  Africa  should  be  sought  with  equal 
dMgence  in  ttw  Horn,  as  well.  That  will  require 
the  top-level  attention  of  ttie  President  and  ttie 
United  Nations. 

It  is  also  our  intent  to  capitalize  on  ttw  re- 
versal of  the  cold  war  as  an  occasion  to  rede- 
fine our  policy  toward  the  region.  It  is  time  to 
move  away  from  a  preoccupation  with  security 
aid  toward  an  approach  that  pays  attention  to 
basic  human  needs  and  a  strategy  for  recov- 
ery and  food  security. 

Part  of  that  effort  entails  solving  problems 
from  the  bottom  up,  rattier  ttian  from  ttie  top 
down.  The  bill  recognizes  ttie  essential  role  of 
grasNQOts  arxj  private  organizations  in  policy- 
making and  devefopment  tt  authorizes  the 
use  of  bilateral  development  funding  through 
irxMgenous  organizations,  PVO's  and  inter- 
national organizations,  even  as  we  retain  cur- 
rent restrictions  on  govemment-to-govemment 
aid.  The  bill  sets  forth  specific  criteria  for 
human  rights,  democracy,  and  national  rec- 
ondiation  wtvch  must  be  met  before  U.S. 
Government  aid  can  flow  to  any  given  goverrv 
ment  in  tt>e  region. 

A  BUDGET  NCUTRAL  INrTlATIVE 

The  bin  does  not  authorize  new  funding.  It 
provides  aultxxity  to  transfer  from  unobligated 
security  aid  balances  such  funds  as  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  food  and  other  emergency  re- 
quirements in  ttie  Horn.  It  also  auttiorizes  ttie 
use  of  existing  resources  in  ttie  development 
fund  for  Africa  to  support  the  special,  human- 
needs-based  proiects  described  in  the  bill. 
Among  these  are  restoring  agricultural  exterv 
sion  services,  veterinary  assistance,  and  pri- 
mary twaHh  care  centers. 

If  we  truly  believe  that  averting  stan^ation 
and  human  tragedy  should  be  a  top  foreign 
policy  priority,  then  surely  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  dnrart  resources  from  lower  priority 
needs  to  achieve  more  important  goals.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  obtained  a  strong  bipar- 
tisan group  of  cosponsors  in  support  of  this 
vital  and  fiscally  responsible  effort. 

LEAOCRSMIP  BEYOND  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

For  several  months,  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
has  ecipsed  news  about  most  other  regions  of 
the  world.  Happily,  that  war  has  been  won. 

I  hope  that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
wil  now  turn  to  an  even  tougher  challenge: 
Mobilizing  to  fighl  hunger  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
and  wherever  it  threatens.  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration and  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  ttie 
original  50  sponsors  in  this  fight  to  keep  mi^ 
lions  of  people  alive.  And,  then,  I  request  sup- 
port for  the  ensuing  effort  to  help  the  people 
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EXTEP^IONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Somalia,  $udan,  and  Ethiopia  on  the  road 
to  recovery  arid  food  security. 

I  am  inclu(ling  for  the  Record  a  brief  fact- 
sheet  on  th0  Horn  of  Africa  Recovery  and 
Food  Securitir  Act. 

H.R.  1454, '  :^E  Horn  of  Africa  Recovery 
A]  D  Food  Security  Act 

SUMMARY 

The  Horn  i  if  Africa  Recovery  and  Food  Se- 
curity Act  provides  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  ad  ranclng  food  security  and  recov- 
ery In  Ethiiipia,  Somalia,  and  Sudan.  The 
bill  lays  ou^  a  program  designed  for  emer- 
gency relief  and  rehabilitation,  sets  forth  a 
peace  Initiative  which  Is  directed  at  stopping 
the  civil  wa^  and  lingering  conflicts  In  the 
region,  and,  carefully  defines  a  targeted, 
grassroots,  Human  needs-based  development 
approach  th»t  can  be  undertaken  while  con- 
flicts persistj 

THE  WRN  OF  AFRICA  RELIEF  AND 
RBIABILrTATION  PROORAM 

Assures  nc^combatants  In  the  region  equal 
access  to  foqi  and  other  emergency  relief  as- 
sistance, particularly  those  that  promote 
self-reliance  (e.g.  seeds,  fertilizers,  pes- 
ticides, watef  projects). 

Encouragei  the  United  Nations  to  redouble 
efforts  to  secure  safe  corridors  of  passage  for 
emergency  food  and  relief. 

Calls  for  the  maximum  utilization  of  Pri- 
vate Voluntary  Organizations  (PVOs). 

Authorizeaj  emergency  food  assistance  and 
emergency  ^ealth.  education,  and  other  re- 
lief projects;  to  be  financed  by  unobligated 
balances  frofti  military  and  Economic  Sup- 
port Fund  (B  BF)  accounts. 

THE  HORJ I  OF  AFRICA  PEACE  INmATIVE 

Supports  aipanded  and  grassroots  partici- 
pation in  eosnomic  development  and  peace 
initiatives. 

Directs  thd  President  to  consult  with  the 
Soviets  and  i  he  Secretary  General  of  the  UN 
to  bring  ab<ut  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
the  conflicts  and  to  Institute  an  arms  eml>ar- 
go  to  the  reg  on. 

STRATEGY  F<  R  POOD  SECURrFY  AND  RECOVERY 
n    THE  HORN  OF  AFRICA 

Targets  US  development  assistance  to  aid 
the  poor  ma  orlty  and  build  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  indigenous  and  international  PVOs 
as  well  as  multilateral  organizations  with  a 
proven  tracli  record  of  working  at  the  local 
level. 

Continues  current  restrictions  on  asslst>- 
ance  to  the  governments  wiiile  supporting 
development  assistance  to  PVOs  and  certain 
internationaj  organizations. 

FURTHER  LiMrPATIONS  ON  U.S.  ASSISTANCE 

Prohibits  ^on-humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  governmints  until  the  President  certifies 
that  govemments  have  begun  to  implement 
peace  or  recdnciliation  agreements  and  dem- 
onstrated a  Icommitment  to  human  rights 
and  democracy. 

Directs  U.$.  officials  to  support  only  those 
multilateral ;  development  bank  loans  to 
Horn  countries  that  meet  basic  human 
needs. 


THE  BOWfcN  GULCH  WDL-DERNESS 
ACT  OF  1991 


HO^i.  DAVID  L  SKAGGS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  h4uSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thrhrsday.  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Representative 

SCHHOEDER  a  nd  I  are  today  reintroducing  leg- 
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islation  to  expan<l  Colorado's  IMever  Summer 
Wilderness  to  include  an  area  in  the  Arapaho 
National  Forest  known  as  Bowen  Guteh. 

This  beautiful  area  was  considered  for  wil- 
derness designation  during  the  Roadless  Area 
Review  and  Evaluation  [RARE  II]  process  in 
the  mid  and  lateligTCs;  however,  the  Forest 
Servce,  to  altow  lor  harvesting  the  area's  tinv 
ber,  did  not  recommend  Bowen  Gulch  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Never  Summer  Wiklerness.  That 
decision  was  made  before  compelling  new  sci- 
entific information  atx>ut  ttie  ecok>grcal  signifh 
cance  of  ok^owth  forests  helped  change 
both  publk:  attitixies  and  Forest  Sen/ne  polk:y 
with  respect  to  lodging  old  growth. 

Bowen  Guk^h  i$  a  unique  forest  ttiat  is  one 
of  ttie  tjest  stands  of  oW-growth  trees  in  Colo- 
rado. The  area  is  adjacent  to  the  Continental 
Divkle,  whch  leaOs  to  unusually  tiigh  levels  of 
rainfall,  for  Cotorpdo,  as  the  prevailing  west- 
eriy  winds  force  clouds  higher  into  the  air  to 
carry  them  across  ttie  mountains.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  the  abundant  rainfall,  some  of  ttie 
trees  in  the  Bowen  Guk;h  area  are  over  600 
years  oW,  and  as  large  as  5-feet  in  diameter. 
They  tower  over  lush  undergrowth  and  support 
an  ecosystem  that  may  not  be  atile  to  survive 
in  their  absence.  Stands  like  this  are  rarely 
found  in  Colorado  because  in  most  of  Coto- 
rado  there's  a  s|K>rt  growing  season,  limited 
soil,  and  little  w^er.  According  to  the  Forest 
Servk^e,  its  ong<)ing  okj-growth  inventory  of 
the  Arapaho  National  Forest  indk^ates  this  is 
the  tiest  single  st«nd  of  oW-growth  trees  in  the 
natkjnal  forest.  It  woukl  be  a  terrible  shame  to 
lose  this  rare  resource.  Yet,  we  almost  dkl. 

The  Forest  Servce  signed  a  contract  with 
Louisiana  Pacific  Co.  [LP]  in  1988,  giving  LP 
the  right  to  han^  timtier  in  Bowen  Guk:h. 
Unfortunately,  tti4  environmental  assessment 
of  the  then-proposed  sale  was  prepared  by 
the  Forest  Servicp  in  1984 — tiefore  ttie  Serv- 
k»  adopted  its  rtew  polk:y  of  protecting  old- 
growth  trees.  Cor|ractually,  LP  had  every  right 
to  proceed  with  l^ing;  however,  tiecause  of 
the  growing  contipversy  surrounding  the  sale, 
it  agreed  not  to  log  Bowen  Guteh  if  it  were 
provkjed  with  contparatile  substitute  timber. 

During  the  10<st  Congress,  I  wortced  with 
my  colleague  frofn  Colorado,  Representative 
Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  to  see  to  it  ttiat 
the  Forest  Sennce  had  the  statutory  auttiority 
to  sell  LP  the  substitute  timber.  At  our  request, 
ttie  Committee  on  Appropriations  included  larv 
guage  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  whkJh  was  later  signed  into  law, 
giving  the  Forest  $ervKe  the  authority  to  make 
the  trade.  i 

I'm  pleased  to  leport  that  the  Forest  Servk:e 
recently  submitted  to  LP  its  proposal  for  a 
substitute  timtier  sale.  Although  I've  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Forest  Serv- 
ee's  offer  carefully,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  psnies  and  that  we  can  dose 
the  books  pemianently  on  the  Bowen  Guteh 
timber  sale. 

The  question  remains,  however,  how  shouU 
we  manage  this  itik^ue  area  after  the  LP  con- 
tract is  canceled? 

The  bill  we're  iittroducing  today,  the  Bowen 
Guteh  Wilderness  Act  of  1991,  provkles  that 
once  ttie  timber  exchange  is  completed  and 
the  contract  for  Bowen  Guteh  timber  is  can- 
celed, 7.400  aaefe  in  the  Bowen  Guteh  area 
and  in  adjacent  w  W  lands  woukl  become  part 
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of  the  contiguous  Uever  Summer  WkJIemess 
and  be  managed  forever  urxler  the  provisions 
of  the  Wildemess  Act.  This  is  the  onfy  way  we 
can  be  sure  Bowen  Gulch  survives,  along  with 
all  of  ttie  species  ttiat  flourish  in  the  shadows 
of  its  towering  trees.  And  we  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  ttiat  they  do  survive.  We 
wtK)  are  here  today  are  txxrowing  this  land 
from  future  generations.  It  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  to  txeak  the  ctiain  of  Intergoverrv 
mental  trust  during  brief  watch. 

Those  wtK>  are  familiar  with  tfie  wilderr)ess 
legislation  we  introduced  during  ttie  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  rwtice  that  this  year 
we've  revised  ttie  bill  by  proposing  that  a 
slightly  smaller  area  be  set  aside  for  wilder- 
ness designation  and  tttat  timber  and  mining 
activities  be  restricted  in  an  adjacent  area,  re- 
ferred to  on  ttw  map  as  a  "timtier  sale  prohitii- 
tion  area."  This  change  is  in  response  to  ttie 
concerm  expressed  by  both  Grand  Ck>unty  of- 
ficials and  snowmobile  enthusiasts  about  the 
ecorwmic  and  recreational  impact  of  our  origi- 
nal bill,  which  would  have  designated  tfie 
souttiem  part  of  Blue  Ridge,  down  to  Porphyry 
Peaks,  as  wildemess. 

After  talking  with  ttie  Forest  Service,  Grand 
County  officials,  and  environmental  groups,  we 
have  determined  ttiat  the  t>est  way  to  address 
ttie  snowmobile  issue  while  still  preserving  val- 
uat}le  oM-growth  stands  is  to  prohibit  by  stat- 
ute timber  harvesting  and  mining  in  an  adja- 
cent 10,800-acre  area.  Otherwise,  the  Forest 
Service  wouW  manage  the  area  like  any  other 
part  of  ttie  natk>nal  forest.  Consequently, 
snowmobile  activity  in  ttie  area  wouM  t>e  unaf- 
fected. 

An  unusually  high  moisture  level  is  a  major 
reason  for  ttie  old-growth  ecosystem  in  Bowen 
Gulch.  So  ifs  essencial  to  reserve  ttie  water 
necessary  to  fuifilt  the  purposes  of  this  paitcu- 
lar  wikJemess  designatk>n.  Ttiis  bin  woukJ  do 
just  ttiat  Ttie  wiMerness  water  provision  In 
tfiis  bill  is  ttie  same  as  the  language  included 
in  ttie  Arizona  wiklemess  bill  enacted  last 
year.  Ttiat  language  does  not  reserve  all  the 
unappropriated  water  in  the  area— only  the 
amount  necessary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  ttie 
wikJemess  designatnn.  In  the  case  of  Bowen 
Guteh,  where  an  abundance  of  water  is  essen- 
tial to  the  purposes  of  wiklemess  designation, 
it  woukJ  be  a  larger  quantity  of  water  ttian  is 
necessary  in  ottier  wikJemess  areas  in  ttie 
State.  According  to  the  Forest  Service,  there 
are  no  private  inhoMings  in  ttie  proposed 
Bowen  Guk^h  wiklemess,  and  it  wouM  include 
only  headwaters  areas.  Ttierefore,  ttiere 
stKHJkl  be  no  confk:tt  between  the  wiklemess 
water  rights  and  any  future  water  rights.  In 
fact,  since  the  wiklemess  reserved  rights  are 
to  in-stream  fkMvs,  ttiose  rights  woukl  ensure 
ttiat  water  remains  in  the  streams  arxl  is  avail- 
able for  consumptive  use  downstream  of  the 
wiklemess  addition. 

Since  ttie  area  wtiere  timtiering  and  mining 
wouW  be  prohibited  is  kxated  within  a  national 
forest,  it  already  carries  with  it  ttie  reserved 
water  rights  legally  accorded  to  natkxial  for- 
ests. Ttie  water  language  we've  included  per- 
taining to  ttiat  area  simply  clarifies  that  ttie 
legislation  neither  extinguisties  existing  water 
rights  nor  creates  new  water  ri^its  for  ttie 
area. 

We  almost  k>st  the  chance  to  preserve  this 
ancient  stand.  Lefs  not  make  that  same  mis- 
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take  agaia  Let's  save  Bowen  Gufch  so  that 
future  generatkxis  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience its  majesty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  supporting 
this  important  legislatk>n. 
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human  being.  Basic  action,  humwi  wanrttt— 
that  Is  what  Ellen  teacties  us. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ELLEN  AHLGREN 


HON.  DKX  SWEH 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  ad- 
miratkm  to  pay  tribute  to  a  living  example  of 
can-do  American  Ingenuity  and  kindness.  I  am 
speaking  of  New  Hampshire  citizen  EHen 
Ahlgren  who,  with  her  untiring  efforts,  has 
highlighted  the  plight  of  at-risk  chlklren. 
Through  her  exanple,  stie  has  inspired  count- 
less ottiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ellen  Ahlgren  began  her  work 
in  1988  when,  as  a  former  teacher  and  retired 
mental  health  counsek>r,  she  discovered  ttiat 
ttiere  were  thousands  of  chlklren  afflcted  with 
ttie  deadly  disease  AIDS,  doomed  to  a  life  ex- 
pectancy of  less  than  4  years.  With  this  knowl- 
edge as  her  driving  force,  Ellen  set  out  to  pro- 
vkle  every  infected  chikj  with  a  comforting 
quilt. 

These  babies  are  children  first,  who  love  to 
be  cuddled  and  to  wrap  up  in  their  own  little 
quilt.  And  they  are  infected  with  AIDS, 
wtilch  is  second.  We  can  all  help  to  give  them 
a  gift  of  love  and  comfort. 

Ttiis  simple  statement  has  t>een  ttie  founda- 
tkxi  of  wtiat  has  become  a  natnnwkle  move- 
ment over  ttie  past  2  years.  Thousands  of 
quilts  have  been  made  since  1988,  distritxjted 
from  Hawaii  to  Moscow.  This  is  truly  extraor- 
dinary. 

In  this  day  and  age  prot>lems  sometimes 
seem  to  ovenwhelm  us  by  ttieir  complexity.  But 
Ellen,  by  her  special  example,  reminds  us 
once  again  that  when  confronting  such  prot>- 
lems,  ttie  important  thing  is  to  act,  to  do  some- 
thing. Analysis  and  finger  pointing  is  second- 
ary or  irrelevanL  When  confronting  ttie  issues 
of  AIDS  and  other  at-risk  chiklren,  she  has 
demonstrated  that  what  is  important  is  the 
human  touch,  kindness  and  warmtti— at- 
tributes which  we,  as  a  natkm,  have  always 
apUy  demonstrated.  So  now  I  draw  my  col- 
league's attentk>n  to  ttiis  shining  light  to  re- 
mind us  that,  even  wtien  faced  with  ttie  most 
diffk:utt  situatk>n,  ttie  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  is  often  an  extraordinary  indivklual,  ask- 
ing us  to  join  hands  and  come  togettier  as 
only  our  htatkm  can,  reminding  us  that  through 
our  own  simple,  indnndual  actk>ns,  we  can 
overcome.  Let  us  guide  our  actkxis  by  her 
continuing  example  of  what  one  indivklual  can 
accomplish  and  work  together  to  lessen  the 
tKxror  for  these  ctiikjren.  The  task  is  daunting, 
but  Ahlgren  reminds  us  ttiat  "This  is  really  a 
bittersweet  project  But  ifs  wonderful  to  know 
you  are  doiiig  something." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  announce  ttiat 
this  extraordinary  New  Hampshire  woman,  will 
be  honored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Chiklren's  Hospitals  and  Related  Institutions. 
Inc.,  for  her  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  under- 
privileged ctiikJren.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  a  truly  compasskxiate 


GIVE  CROATIA  YOUR  ATTENTION 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LlPINSn 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  myself 
growing  increasingly  dsturbed  by  the  present 
situation  in  the  RepuUc  of  Croatia.  The  peo- 
ple there  are  not  being  alk>wed  to  pursue  their 
fundamental  right  of  sell-determinatton.  In- 
stead, they  find  ttiemselves  kxked  in  a  bitter 
fight  for  survival.  This  battle  is  being  waged 
against  a  stronger  majority  wtik:h  tias  consist- 
ently shown  it  is  more  than  willing  to  sacrifKe 
ttie  atxjndant  resources  of  Croatia  to  furttwr 
its  own  ends.  In  a  regk)n  still  undergoing  a  M- 
ficult  transformation  from  45  years  of  inept 
Communist  rule.  Croatia,  and  the  other  Yugo- 
slav ReputilKS  have  found  themselves  fighting 
over  bask:  questions  of  nationalism,  econom- 
cs,  and  political  reform.  The  situation  has  be- 
come so  severe  ttiat  it  ttveatens  the  unity  of 
ttie  entire  federation  and  coukl  plunge  ttie  re- 
gkxi  into  civi  war. 

Yugoslavia  is  the  most  ethrecaly  and  reii- 
gkxjsly  dK«rse  country  in  Europe.  It  Is  conv 
prised  of  six  repdb^cs  and  two  autonomous 
regkxis  whnh  were  aeated  aking  ettmic  ines. 
Five  major  nationalities  and  17  ottier  ettmk; 
and  national  minorities  call  ttiemselves  Yugo- 
slavs but  stiR  remain  cuituraly  and  socialy 
segregated  having  kxjr  languages,  three  reli- 
gkxis,  and  two  alptiatiets  among  ttiem.  Croatia 
is  the  second  largest  repufcilc  and  its  5  miNmn 
people  were  the  first  to  choose  a  democratic 
system  of  government  during  free  elections 
last  year.  In  April  and  May,  ttie  Croatian  peo- 
ple elected  Dr.  Franjo  Tudjman  to  the  presi- 
dency. Presklent  Tubman  has  stated  pubUcty 
that  the  No.  1  priority  of  his  administration  wM 
be  to  initiate  a  series  of  reforms  aimed  at 
bringing  Croatia  into  the  new  European  Com- 
munity. 

Realizing  that  economic  prosperity  can  only 
be  actiieved  in  an  environment  ttiat  rewards 
Innovation  and  entiepreneurship.  while  safe- 
guarding the  Croatian  people.  PreskJenl 
Tudjman  has  instilled  a  sense  of  hope  and 
purpose  in  his  courtrymen  and  women.  His- 
torically, Croatians  have  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing ttieir  goals.  For  over  a  ttwusand  years. 
ttiey  have  fcxxid  ttiemselves  on  the  ktooiogKal 
as  well  as  geographical  divkter  between  East 
and  West  and  managed  to  mainlain  their  na- 
tional klentity.  Even  with  formidable  forces 
anayed  against  them,  the  people  of  Croatia 
have  remained  steadfast  in  their  determina- 
tion. I  shouM  just  Hke  to  point  out  that  al- 
ttxxjgh  ttie  Turtcs  conquered  Budapest  ruling 
it  for  145  years,  and  ttien  attempting  ttie  same 
thing  at  Vienna,  ttiey  were  never  able  to  enter 
ttie  city  of  Zagreb,  Croatia's  capital.  Today,  I 
am  confident  ttiat  ttie  tenacity  of  ttie  Croatian 
people  has  not  dRrtnished  in  the  slightest. 

The  Government  of  Croatia  is  suggesting 
ttiat  ttieir  relations  with  ottier  Yugoslav  Reput>- 
Kcs  be  carried  out  on  a  confederate  basis 
only.  Ttie  revival  of  private  ownership  and  free 
enterprise  and  its  resulting  econorrac  security 
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will  allow  the  Croatian  people  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  This  in  turn  will  enable  them 
to  compete  more  effectively  at  ttie  market- 
place and  pursue  long-term  domestic  verv 
tures.  For  ttie  last  half-century,  ttie  majority 
controlling  Yugoslavia's  Federal  Govemment 
has  siphoned  off  the  profits  from  Croatian 
labor.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Croatian 
people  fiave  t>een  forced  to  settle  for  less  so 
that  others  could  line  their  own  pockets.  Only 
by  obtaining  its  sovereignty  can  Croatia  en- 
sure a  future  of  economic  prosperity,  one  free 
of  external  manipulation  arxj  corruptkxi. 

It  is  a  historical  paradox  tfiat  the  Republic  of 
Croatia,  one  of  the  oldest  European  nations, 
must  learn  the  democratic  alphabet.  However, 
ttiey  are  determined  to  return  to  ttie  embrace 
of  Western  civilization  and  join  ttie  community 
of  free  nations.  To  achieve  this,  ttie  new  Cro- 
atian Govemment  must  patiently  and  prudently 
work  toward  a  fun  affirmation  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. After  only  1  year,  ttie  results  of  ttie 
first  free  elections  have  produced  a  firm  obli- 
gatnn.  The  free  will  of  ttie  people— expressed 
in  ttie  most  democratK  way  known,  through 
the  electoral  process — has  granted  legislative 
power  to  ttie  party  whose  program  clearly  ex- 
presses ttie  aspiratkms  of  Croatia's  people. 
Croatians  only  seek  to  enjoy  ttie  nght  of  na- 
tkinal  independence,  self-determinatk>n  and  all 
ttiat  they  imply. 
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THE  SENSIBLE  ADVERTISING  AND 
FAMILY  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March,  14, 1991 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I'm  in- 
troducing legislatkyi  with  ttie  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, and  14  coNeagues  from  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  legislation  which  will  ad- 
dress ttie  nunnber  one  dnjg  problem  facing 
America. 

We  hear  a  kit  of  talk  about  the  war  against 
drugs  and  tiow  many  Americans  are  dying 
from  drug  abuse.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  committed  $11.7  biUkm  to  fight 
ttie  war  on  drugs,  an  1 1-percent  increase  from 
last  year,  but  not  a  penny  of  this  money  will 
be  spent  on  akxihol  abuse.  If  we  are  serious 
about  winning  ttie  war  against  drugs,  we  must 
address  the  enormous  problem  of  akxihol 
abuse  in  this  country.  Akxihol  kills  at  least 
three  times  as  many  Americans  ttian  crack, 
heroin  and  al  ottier  drugs  combined.  Although 
ttie  headknes  read  every  day  with  stories 
about  crack  and  coke  killing  our  Natkm's 
youth,  I  have  a  headline  for  you:  akxihol-relat- 
ed  causes  of  deaths  are  the  number  one  killer 
tor  persons  under  age  34.  What  you  may  not 
see  in  the  headNnes  is  the  fact  that  half  of  all 
motor  vehKle  deaths,  500  deaths  per  week 
are  aicohot-relatad.  And  the  body  count  kx  al- 
cohot-relaled  horracides  is  200  deaths  per 
week— half  the  total.  The  deaths  every  week 
due  to  atoohol  dbuse  wouM  be  equivalent  to  3 
or  4  maior  airplane  accktonts  a  week,  but  the 
fact  is,  akxihot-reiated  deaths  do  not  make  the 
headbnes  in  the  paper  or  the  lead  story  on  the 
TV  news. 
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Despite  tti^  known  dangers,  this  drug  is  sokl 
by  some  ofl  the  best-produced,  best-written, 
best-acted  ads  in  America  that  only  tell  one 
skle  of  the  story.  Like  it  or  not,  beer  ads  edu- 
cate Amerk^ins,  partkjulariy  younger  Ameri- 
cans, that  taldng  a  drink  Is  needed  in  order  to 
win  ttiat  rac4,  or  make  it  down  the  ski  skipe, 
or  land  that  account  or  meet  ttiat  new  girt  or 

guy- 
Let's  just  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  adver- 
tisements ttiat  are  on  TV  now.  How  about  ttie 
MKhelob  Lite  ad  ttiat  tells  Americans  "You 
can  have  it  iall"— wtiat  it  doesn't  tell  ttiem  is 
ttiat  there  ai^  18  million  adults  and  4.5  millkin 
kkls  wtw  tri^  to  have  it  all  and  are  now  akx>- 
holics.  How  Btxxjt  the  Colt  45  ad  that  croons: 
"Ttie  Power  lof  Colt  45:  It  wori<s  everytime"— 
what  it  doeslil  say  is  that  akxihol  worits  to  rob 
more  produdbve  years  of  your  life  ttian  smok- 
ing cigarettee.  How  about  the  Coors  Light  ad 
ttiat  boasts:  "It  wont  slow  you  dovwi" — what  it 
doesnt  say  is  ttiat  drinking  will  skiw  down 
your  attillty  to  think  and  react  The  neariy 
25,000  deaths  a  year  due  to  auto  crashes  Is 
strong  testimony  to  that  fact. 

There  Is  n^  doubt  that  the  industry  has  tieen 
trying  to  act  |more  responsibly  to  ttie  problems 
of  akxihol  atkjse.  But  the  ads  still  doni  tell  the 
whole  story.  Budweiser's  "Know  when  to  say 
when"  doeart  tell  kkjs  to  say  no.  Miller's 
"Think  when|  you  drink"  doesn't  tell  a  pregnant 
woman  to  liiink  about  her  batiy,  who  could 
suffer  mental  retardatkm  as  a  result  of  that 
drink.  Goer's  the  "Right  Beer  Nov/'  doesnt  tell 
people  that  tiere  is  no  right  beer  wtien  taking 
prescription  medication.  This  Is  the  crux  of  the 
legislation  I  have  proposed,  called  ttie  Sen- 
sible Advertising  and  Family  Education  Act. 

Ttie  SAFfi  Act  will  give  the  putilk;  informa- 
tion so  ttiat  tiey  can  make  informed  deciskyis 
atxxit  the  use  of  akxihol.  We  do  this  by  pro- 
vkling  five  b^k:  warnings  on  all  akxihol  adver- 
tisement 

First,  to  abdress  the  Issue  of  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  and  fetal  akxihol  effects  that  dlsatiie 
more  than  50,000  tiatiies  per  year,  we  have 
ttie  message:  "Drinking  during  pregnancy  may 
cause  ment»l  retardatkm  and  other  birth  de- 
fects. Avokl  akxjhol  during  pregnancy." 

Second,  to  address  ttie  issue  of  drunk  driv- 
ing whKh  is  responsible  for  25,000  deaths  per 
year,  we  have  the  message:  "Akxihol  impairs 
your  atiility  p  drive  a  car  or  operate  machin- 
ery." 

Third,  to  abdress  ttie  issue  of  the  thousands 
of  overdoses  and  injuries  ttiat  are  caused  be- 
cause people  mix  ottier  drugs  with  ateohol,  we 
have  the  message:  "Akxihol  may  tie  hazard- 
ous if  you  are  using  any  other  drugs  such  as 
over-ttw  counter  prescription,  or  illicit  drugs. 

Fourth,  to  address  the  rampant  protilem  of 
akxiholism.  we  have  ttie  simple  message: 
"Drinking  akjohol  may  be  addwtive." 

Fifth,  and  to  send  a  clear  warning  to  ttie  90 
percent  of  the  high  sctiool  kids  who  have  tried 
or  continue  to  use  akxitiol,  we  have  ttie  warn- 
ing: "It's  against  the  law  to  purctiase  akxitiol 
for  persons  under  age  21." 

Ttie  Sensible  Advertising  and  Family  Edu- 
cation Act  will  provkJe  balance  to  deceptive 
advertising.  These  messages  will  appear  at 
ttie  end  of  a  T.V.  or  radki  ad  or  at  ttie  bottom 
of  a  magazine,  newspaper  or  tiilltxiard  ad.  On 
print  ads,  a  toll-free  number  will  be  provkled 
so  ttiat  mora  Information  can  be  obtained.  The 
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SAFE  Act  indudks  health  messages  that  are 
pertinent  to  every  American.  This  is  legislation 
ttiat  one  Gallup  poll  found  74  percent  of  Amer- 
k:ans  favor. 

Of  coirse  dan^rous  drinking  woukj  be  best 
reduced  If  we  legislated  more  school-based 
education  for  ki(i5,  more  treatment  and  retia- 
bilitation  for  akxtiolk:s,  more  ways  to  strictly 
enforce  ttie  21-year-oM  drinking  age.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  a  budget  deficit  of  over 
$300  billkm.  The  money  to  fund  these  goals  is 
just  not  available  at  this  time.  In  the  age  of 
tight  budgets,  the  SAFE  Act  is  a  sensible  step 
ttiat  ttie  Congre^  can  take  to  encourage  re- 
sponsit}le  drinking. 

Despite  public  urging  for  ttiese  messages, 
the  akxitiol,  broadcasting,  and  advertising  In- 
dustries have  ^aged  a  tough  campaign 
against  this  bill.  These  industries  claim  that 
this  act  violates  tie  first  amendment  There  is 
no  doutit  ttiat  oif  constitution  specifically  pro- 
tects ttie  right  to  freedom  of  speech.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  numerous  oc- 
casions that  commercial  speech,  such  as  ad- 
vertising, does  not  have  the  same  constitu- 
tional protection,  and  that  ttie  Government  has 
the  right  to  altar  commercial  speech  If  it's 
deemed  in  ttie  interest  of  its  citizens.  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  siaid,  "The  care  of  human  life 
and  happiness  IS  the  first  and  only  legitimate 
ot)ject  of  good  jovernment."  The  SAFE  Act 
will  pass  constitutkmal  muster. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  my  father  inti-o- 
duced  legislatkm  in  1967  to  place  health 
warnings  on  all  tobacco  advertising,  he  faced 
a  similar  uphill  battle.  But  there  is  also  no 
doutit  ttiat  these  warnings  comtiined  with  ottier 
putilk:  health  strategies  has  done  a  ti-emen- 
dous  job  in  chariging  the  way  we  think  atXHJt 
smoking  ami,  overall,  reducing  the  numtiers  of 
deattis  and  diseases  attributed  to  totsacco  use. 

Arthur  Sulzberger,  ttie  former  editor  of  ttie 
New  York  Timep,  once  said,  "Obvkxisly,  a 
man's  judgment  cannot  be  better  than  ttie  in- 
formatkm  on  wlUch  he  has  based  it."  For 
years,  ttie  Ameri^  publk:  has  been  receiving 
a  kipskJed  message  from  the  industry.  It  Is 
time  we  wake  up  and  say  "enough  is  enough" 
to  ttie  industry  land  start  dealing  with  ttie 
needs  of  this  society. 

The  SAFE  Act'  in  comtiination  with  an  over- 
all public  health  campaign  will  be  effective  in 
preventing  the  terrible  problems  associated 
with  alcohol  abuse  and  misuse.  The  SAFE  Act 
has  the  endorsernent  of  over  60  groups  whch 
comprise  ttie  CoEilition  of  Akxitiol  Advertising 
and  Family  Education.  This  dh/erse  coalition 
includes  ttie  Ceclter  for  Science  in  the  Publk; 
Interest,  the  National  Council  on  Akxitxilism, 
the  American  Medk:al  Association,  the  Na- 
tional PTA,  andttie  United  Methodist  Church. 
With  ttie  strength  of  ttiese  organizations,  we 
can  see  this  legi$latkin  through.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  (js  in  this  Fight  to  put  an  end 
to  ttie  rampant  problem  of  akxiholism  in  this 
country  by  supporting  the  Sensible  Advertising 
and  Family  Education  Act  The  text  of  ttie  leg- 
islation folkiws  bakiw. 

H.R.  — 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tne  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDDIGS. 

Congress  makas  the  following  flndlngs: 
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(1)  Alcohol  is  by  for  the  drug  most  widely 
used  and  abused  by  young  people  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  today,  even  though  it  is  illegal  for 
youths  under  age  21  to  purchase  alcohol  in 
all  SO  of  the  States  and  the  District  of  Ck>- 
lumbia. 

(2)  Ninety  i>ercent  of  high  school  seniors 
report  using  alcohol  at  least  once  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  1969  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse/University  of  Michigan  survey  of 
high  school  seniors  found  that  33  percent  of 
the  seniors  surveyed  reported  having 
consumed  5  or  more  drinks  at  one  time  in 
the  2  weeks  preceding  the  survey. 

(3)  The  average  age  at  which  young  people 
begin  drinking  is  13.  By  age  13,  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  boys  and  22  percent  of 
girls  classify  themselves  as  drinkers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1968  National  High  School  Senior 
Survey,  17  percent  of  high  school  seniors  re- 
tmrted  having  been  drunk  by  eighth  grade,  37 
percent  by  ninth  grade,  54  percent  by  tenth 
grade,  and  71  percent  by  twelfth  grade.  Stud- 
ies demonstrate  that  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
individuals  before  the  age  of  15  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  predictors  of  later  heavy  alcohol 
and  other  drug  use  by  the  individuals. 

(4)  Young  people  are  not  well  informed 
about  the  hazards  of  alcohol  use.  Only  43  s>er- 
cent  of  high  school  seniors  believe  there  is 
great  risk  of  barm  Crom  drinking  activities 
such  as  binge  drinking  once  or  twice  each 
weekend. 

(5)  According  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  sponsorships  and  pro- 
motions on  college  campuses  by  alcohol  pro- 
ducers and  the  use  of  celebrities  and  youth- 
oriented  musical  groups  in  advertising  cre- 
ate a  pro-drinking  environment. 

(6)  Alcohol  use  during  pregnancy  is  the 
leading  preventable  cause  of  birth  defects. 

(7)  According  to  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  an  estimated 
18,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
are  18  or  older  currently  experience  problems 
as  a  result  of  alcohol  use.  An  estimated 
4,500,000  young  people  are  dependent  on  alco- 
hol or  are  problem  drinkers. 

(8)  According  to  Healthy  People  2000,  the 
National  Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Pre- 
vention Objectives— 

(A)  nearly  one-half  of  all  deaths  from 
motor  vehicle  crashes  are  alcohol-related; 

(B)  alcohol  is  implicated  in  nearly  one-half 
of  all  fatal  intentional  injuries  such  as  sui- 
cides and  homicides;  and 

(C)  victims  are  intoxicated  in  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  homicides, 
drownings,  and  boating  deaths. 

(9)  An  estimated  25  percent  of  all  hospital- 
ized persons  have  alcohol-related  problems. 

(10)  Alcohol  advertising,  esiwcially  in  the 
broadcast  media,  represents  the  single  great- 
est source  of  alcohol  education  for  persons  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  a  1990  study 
of  10-  to  13-year-old8.  funded  by  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  Foundation  for 
Traffic  Safety,  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween exposure  and  attention  by  an  individ- 
ual to  beer  advertising,  and  expectations 
that  the  individual  drink  as  an  adult. 

(11)  A  major  1981  federally  funded  study 
found  a  significant  relationship  between— 

(A)  exposure  of  individuals  to  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  as  youth;  and 

(B)  drinking  behaviors  and  attitudes  of  the 
Individuals  that  can  lead  to  certain  forms  of 
problem  drinking. 

(12)  Over  80  percent  of  2,000  adults  surveyed 
In  1968  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  by  the  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poration believe  that  alcohol  advertising  in- 
fluences underage  youth  to  drink  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  survey  also  found  that  the 
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general  public  feels  that  the  young  people  of 
the  United  States  constitute  the  group  that 
is  most  at  risk  from  drinking  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

(13)  The  alcoholic  beverage  Industry  spends 
approximately  S2,000,000.000  each  year  on  ad- 
vertising and  promotions  in  the  United 
States. 

(14)  The  1988  Surgeon  General's  Workshop 
on  Drunk  Driving  has  recommended — 

(A)  that  the  level  of  alcoholic  beverage  ad- 
vertising be  matched  with  an  equal  number 
of  pro-health  and  pro-safety  messages;  and 

(B)  the  inclusion  of  health  warning  mes- 
sages in  all  alcohol  advertising. 

(15)  The  National  Commission  on  Drug- 
Free  Schools'  September  1990  Final  Report, 
"Toward  a  Drug-Free  Generation:  A  Nation's 
Responsibility",  recommends  that  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  require  additional  health  and  safety 
messages  on  all  alcohol  products  and  adver- 
tising for  the  products;  and 

(B)  consider  enacting  a  ban  on  advertising 
and  promotion  of  alcohol  if  alcohol  advertis- 
ing still  targets  youth  and  glamorizes  alco- 
hol use. 

(16)  Over  two-thirds  of  persons  surveyed  in 
a  1989  Wall  Street  Journal  poll  favor  requir- 
ing warnings  about  the  dangers  of  drinking 
both  on  alcoholic  beverage  containers  and  in 
alcohol  advertisements.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  persons  surveyed  in  a  1990  Gallup  Poll 
&vor  requiring  health  warning  messages  in 
alcohol  advertising. 

8BC.  1.  HEALTH  WARNINGS. 

(a)  In  General.— On  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  6-month  period  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  an  un- 
fair or  deceptive  act  or  practice  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
for  any  person  to— 

(1)  advertise  or  cause  to  be  advertised 
through  magazines,  newspapers,  brochures, 
and  promotional  displays  within  the  United 
States  any  alcoholic  beverage  unless  the  ad- 
vertising bears,  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  section  3(a).  one  of  the  following 
health  warnings: 

Surgeon  General  s  Warning:  Drinking  during 
pregnancy  may  cause  mental  retardation 
and  other  birth  defects.  Avoid  alcohol  during 
pregnancy.  If  you  are  pregnant  and  can't 
stop  drinking,  call  [insert  appropriate  toll 
free  number]. 

Warning:  Alcohol  impairs  your  ability  to 
drive  a  car  or  operate  machinery.  If  you  or 
people  you  love  drink  and  drive,  call  [insert 
appropriate  toll  free  number]. 

Warning:  Alcohol  may  be  hazardous  if  you 
are  using  any  other  drugs  such  as  over-the- 
counter,  prescription,  or  illicit  drugs.  To  find 
out  what  happens  when  you  drink  while 
using  other  drugs,  call  [insert  appropriate 
toll  free  number]. 

Warning:  Drinking  alcohol  may  become  ad- 
dictive. If  you  know  someone  who  has  an  al- 
cohol or  other  drug  problem  or  has  trouble 
controlling  their  drinking,  call  [Insert  appro- 
priate toll  free  number]. 

Warning:  It's  against  the  law  to  purchase 
alcohol  for  persons  under  age  21.  For  more 
information  about  the  risks  associated  with 
alcohol  use  among  teenagers  and  young 
adults,  call  [insert  appropriate  toll  free  num- 
ber), or 

(2)  advertise  or  cause  to  be  advertised 
through  radio  or  television  broadcasting  (in- 
cluding cable  broadcasting)  any  alcoholic 
beverage  unless  the  advertising  includes,  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  section 
3(b),  one  of  the  following  health  warnings: 

Surgeon  General's  Warning:  Drinking  during 
pregnancy   may   cause   mental    retardation 
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and  other  birth  defects.  Avoid  alcohol  during 
pregrnancy. 

Warning:  Alcohol  Impairs  your  ability  to 
drive  a  car  or  operate  machinery. 

Warning:  Alcohol  may  be  hazardous  if  you 
are  using  any  other  drugs  such  as  over-the- 
counter,  prescription,  or  illicit  drugs. 

Warning:  Drinking  alcohol  may  become  ad- 
dictive. 

Warning:  It's  against  the  law  to  purchase 
alcohol  for  persons  under  age  21. 

(b)  Toll  Free  Numbers.- The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  in  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  shall  be 
responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  toll  free  numbers  referred  to  in  the 
health  warnings  required  by  subsection 
(aKD.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
report  to  Congress  annually  on  the  number 
of  calls  received  using  those  numbers  and  the 
types  of  referrals  made. 
SBC.  S.  RE()UIREIfINTB. 

(a)  In  General.— The  health  waminga  re- 
quired for  alcoholic  beverage  advertisements 
by  section  2(a)(1)  shall— 

(1)  be  located  in  a  conspicuous  and  promi- 
nent place  on  each  such  advertisement,  as 
determined  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  regulations  to  take  effect  no  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that  such  regula- 
tions shall  require  that  all  letters  in  such 
health  warnings  appear  in  conspicuous  and 
legible  type  that  is  not  script  or  italic  and 
that  such  health  warnings  be  in  contrast  by 
typography,  layout,  and  color  with  all  other 
iwlnted  material  in  the  advertisement,  be 
surrounded  by  typographic  lines  that  form  a 
box,  and,  on  an  appropriate  visual  medium, 
appear  on  the  front  of  an  advertisement  as 
indicated  by  labeling  of  the  manufacturing 
or  importer,  and 

(2)  be  rotated  in  an  alternating  sequence 
on  each  advertisement  of  a  brand  style  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  submitted  by  such 
manufacturer  or  imiwrter  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  shall  approve 
a  plan  submitted  under  paragraph  (2)  by  a 
manufacturer  or  importer  that  assures  that 
each  sequence  of  the  same  or  substantially 
similar  advertisement  for  a  brand  style  has 
displayed  upon  it  an  equal  distribution  of 
each  health  warning  at  the  same  time.  If  an 
application  is  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  rotation  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  applicant  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  applica- 
tion approval. 

(b)  Radio  and  Television.- The  health 
warnings  required  for  alcoholic  beverage  ad- 
vertisements placed  on  radio  or  television 
broadcasting  by  section  2(aK2)  shall— 

(1)  be  Included  in  a  conspicuous  and  promi- 
nent manner  in  such  advertisement,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Trade  Ckimmisslon 
in  regulations  to  take  effect  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  such  regulations  shall 
require — 

(A)  that  such  health  warnings  be  read  as 
part  of  an  alcoholic  beverage  advertisement 
in  an  audible  and  deliberate  manner  and  in  a 
length  of  time  that  allows  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  health  warning  message  by 
the  intended  audience,  and 

(B)  that  for  television  a  graphic  represen- 
tation of  such  health  warning  required  by 
section  3  be  included  after  each  advertise- 
ment, that  all  letters  in  such  health  warning 
appear  in  conspicuous  and  legible  type  that 
is  not  script  or  italic,  that  such  health  warn- 
ing be  surrounded  by  typographic  lines  that 
form  a  box,  and  that  such  health  warning  ap- 
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pear  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  is  re- 
quired for  the  reading:  of  the  message  re- 
qnired  by  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(2)  rotated  in  an  alternating  sequence  on 
each  such  advertisement  of  a  brand  style  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  by  such 
manufacturer  or  importer  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  approve 
a  plan  submitted  under  paragraph  (2)  by  a 
manufacturer  or  importer  that  assures  that 
an  equal  distribution  of  each  of  the  health 
warnings  is  displayed  on  each  sequence  of 
the  same  or  substantially  similar  advertise- 
ment for  a  brand  style  at  the  same  time.  If 
an  application  is  approved  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  rotation  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  applicant  during  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  ap- 
plication approval. 
SBC  4.  DCriNITKm. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "alco- 
holic beverage"  includes  any  beverage  in  liq- 
uid form  which  contains  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume  and 
is  intended  for  human  consumption. 
nC  S.  REPORT  TO  CONGRK8& 

(a)  Investigation.— Not  earlier  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  conduct  an  ap- 
propriate investigation  and  consult  with  the 
Surgeon  General  to  determine  whether  avail- 
able scientific  information  would  Justify  a 
change  in,  an  addition  to.  or  deletion  of,  a 
health  warning  set  forth  in  section  2. 

(b)  Report.— If  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  available  scientific  information  would 
Justify  the  change,  addition,  or  deletion  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner 
shall  promptly  submit  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  containing- 

(1)  the  information:  and 

(2)  specific  recommendations  for  such 
amendments  to  this  Act  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  appropriate  and  in 
the  public  interest. 
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THE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INVESTMENT  ZONE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14. 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mr.  Granoy  and  I  are  introducing  tt>e 
Rural  Devetopment  Investment  Zone  Act  of 
1991,  legisiaikxi  to  encourage  businesses  to 
t)ring  new  jobs  into  economically-distressed 
rural  areas.  Cor>gress  has  already  used  Fed- 
eral tax  incerrtives  to  stimulate  ecorx>mk; 
growtfi  and  job  creation  in  places  like  Puerto 
Rco.  And  it  now  appears  ttiat  there's  a  good 
chance  that  an  enterprise  zone  proposal  will 
be  passed  in  Congress  this  year  to  stimulate 
jobs  in  urban  America. 

Unfortunately,  rural  America  is  notably  ab- 
sent in  the  major  enterprise  zone  proposals  to 
revilaize  economicaly-dislressed  areas.  And 
even  in  those  few  proposals  being  ftoated 
around  that  do  not  expressly  disqualify  rural 
areas  from  applying  for  enterprise  zone  status, 
the  criteria  used  to  designate  whether  an  im- 
poverished area  qualifies  for  these  tax  incen- 
tives is  heavily  biased  in  favor  of  urban  areas. 

In  my  judgrnent.  any  enterprise  zone  legislsh 
lion  must  set  aside  an  equal  percentage  of  po- 
tential enterprise  zone  sites  for  ecorKxntcally 
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distressed  niral  areas.  Thafs  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  ["Rural  Devek)pment  Investment 
Zone  Act  of  1991 ,"  legislatk>n  to  stimulate  new 
devetopmen^  in  impoverished  rural  commu- 
nities around  the  country. 

We're  tosjng  thousands  of  our  educated 
young  peop^  each  year  In  North  Dakota  as 
they  move  off  to  Minneapolis,  Denver  and  east 
coast  cities  in  search  of  gainful  employment. 
I'm  convince  that  rrwst  of  our  sons  arxJ 
daughters  wpukj  choose  to  stay  or  move  back 
after  coilegd,  but  simply  cani  afford  to  be- 
cause jobs  fust  are  not  available.  Increased 
economy  ofiportunity  for  rural  communities 
will  help  stem  the  tidal  wave  of  workers  in 
rural  AmeriqB  who  are  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  families  to  seek  work  elsewhere, 
and  to  er^ufe  rural  America's  strong  contribu- 
tion to  this  country's  continued  growth  and 
prosperity. 

We  must  strive  to  expand  the  economic 
base  of  rurat  States  so  that  they  become  more 
resistant  to  the  inevitat}le  swings  of  farm  and 
energy  prk^. 

This  legislation  wouki  designate  up  to  100 
investment  ;ones  in  qualifying  rural  areas. 
First,  the  leeislation  will  target  relief  to  dis- 
tressed rural  areas  t>ased  not  only  on  high  un- 
empkjyment  and  poverty  rates,  but  also  on 
factors  specific  to  rural  regions  such  as  out- 
migration  and  job  loss.  The  strength  of  this  ap- 
proach is  that  it  takes  into  account  the  rapidly 
dwindling  niimt)er  of  rural  workers  who  don't 
show  up  i^  unemptoyment  statistk^  until 
they've  reached  the  cities. 

Second,  tie  legislation  provkles  emptoy- 
ment-related  tax  incentives  to  t)oth  attract  new 
txjsinesses  and  retain  existing  businesses 
within  ttie  designated  investment  zones.  The 
Federal  tax  Ix^ntives  include  an  employer  tax 
credit  of  10  percent  for  increased  sperxling  on 
qualified  wa^es,  and  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  certain  depreciat}le  property  used  by  a 
trade  or  business  within  the  development  irv 
vestment  zone. 

It  seems  to  me  ttiat  a  balanced  approach  to 
rural  and  i*t)an  enterprise  zones  can  only 
strengthen  t)e  enterprise  zone  idea  by  ad- 
dressing those  weak  spots  in  our  national 
economy.  Itis  tin>e  to  allow  all  impoveristied 
Americans,  turat  and  urtjan,  to  share  the  eco- 
nomy prosperity  enjoyed  by  so  many  others  in 
the  1980's. 

Now's  th«  time  to  get  this  NatkKi's  farm 
economy  back  on  it's  feet  If  we're  going  to 
help  keep  alive  the  American  dream  of  greater 
economic  security  for  our  citizens,  let's  make 
sure  ttie  draam  stays  alive  for  njral  America, 
too.  ' 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
islatkm  to  stinxjlate  the  kind  of  ecorxxnic 
growth  so  desperately  needed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Ufa  for  rural  Americans. 

The  highlii  |hts  of  the  bill  follow: 

£  lOHLIGHTS  OF  THE  BILL 

DESIGNATION  PROVISIONS  FOR  IMPOVERISHED 

RURAL  AREAS 

Up  to  lOd  rural  development  investment 
zones  may  t  e  designated  by  Treasury  and  no 
more  than  40  designated  during  the  first 
twelve  moni  hs. 

Areas  nominated 
cities   of   I 
(MSA)  and 
than  50,000, 


may  not  l>e  in  central 

metropolitan    statistical    area 

must  have  a  population  of  less 

>r  l>e  outside  an  MSA  or  be  deter- 


mined by  Ti  sasury  to  t>e  a  rural  area. 
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Areas  nominaed  must  have  a  population 
of  at  least  1,000. 

Designations  ure  l>ased  on  the  degree  of 
poverty,  unemployment,  out-migration,  job 
loss  and  general  economic  distress. 

Poverty  oi  id  Unemployment  rates 

The  area  is  on  e  where  there  is  evidence  of 
high  rates  of  ui  employment  or  poverty,  or 
general  economi :  distress. 

( hit-migration 

The  populatioi  of  the  area  decreased  by 
10%  or  more  t>^tween  1960  and  1990,  l>ased 
upon  the  most  n  cent  census  data. 
Job  Loss 

The  amount  o  T  wages  attributable  to  em- 
ployment in  th£  area,  and  subject  to  tax 
under  Section  3101  is  not  more  than  95%  of 
such  wages  duriifg  the  5th  preceding  calendar 
year. 

FEDERAL  *1C0ME  TAX  INCENTIVES 

Credit  of  10%  I  for  qualified  increased  em- 
ployment expenditures. 

Credit  of  10%  for  new  development  Invest- 
ment zone  construction  property. 

ER  PROVISIONS 

state  and  loc4l  governments  must  submit 
an  inventory  of  the  historic  properties  with- 
in a  designated  c  evelopment  zone. 

Treasury  will  help  to  prescril)e  and  des- 
ignate developm  $nt  areas. 

State  and  loc«  1  government  commitments 
are    also    requited,    including    reduced    tax 
streamli:  led    governmental    require- 
local  se  "Vices  and  technical  assist- 


rates, 

ments. 

ance. 

The   Foreign 
any  application 


Trade   Board  shall   consider 
to  establish  a  foreign  trade 
zone  within  a  development  zone  on  a  priority 
l>asis. 

Waiver  or  modification  of  Treasury  rules 
are  permitted  iD  certain  circumstances  in 
order  to  further  [job  creation,  community  de- 
velopment and  jBconomlc  revltalization  ot>- 
jectives  of  the  m  nes 


THE  ENTRE*>RENEURIAL 
TION  PRO]40nON 


EDUCA- 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

0F(  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursciay,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  measure  of  great  importance  to 
the  tong-tennn  health  arxl  vitality  of  our  econ- 
omy and  Natwn.  The  Entrepreneurial  Edu- 
catk>n  Promotk>n  Act  of  1991  is  targeted  at  ttie 
young  people  of  America  in  ttie  hope  that 
through  ttiem  our  position  in  the  worid  market- 
place and  as  the  bastion  and  protector  of  free 
enterprise  may  be  maintained  and  strengttv 
ened  in  ttie  years  ahead. 

While  it  has  been  the  burden  of  recent  gerv 
erations  to  toil  under  the  constant  military 
threats  and  pressures  of  ttie  coM  war,  today 
that  dari(  chapter  in  gkibal  history  stands 
ready  to  ck>se.  Ih  its  place  an  era  is  opening 
in  which  economic  might  will  be  ttie  chief  de- 
terminant of  achieving  superpower  status. 
While  it  is  thos«|  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
must  labor  to  pirt  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
today  and  in  ttiej  remaining  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  young  people  who  sit  today  in  the 
classrooms  of  our  elementary  schools  are  re- 
sponsible for  managing  ttie  crises  of  the  fu- 
ture. 
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The  measure  that  I  unveil  today  is  aimed  at 
instilling  in  ttwse  inheritors  of  the  America 
dream  an  understanding  of  and  respect  for  tfie 
importarwe  of  this  Nation's  economic  system 
and  how  it  functions.  Only  by  imparting  to  our 
children  an  awareness  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
strong  ecorx>my,  and  cultivating  in  each  of 
them  a  respect  for  the  important  role  they  can 
and  must  play  in  txinging  it  about,  can  the 
United  States  maintain  Its  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  endure  as  a  shining  example  of  wtiat 
free  people  can  achieve  through  free  enter- 
prise. 

Specifically,  the  legislation,  which  was  one 
of  the  key  recommendations  of  the  1986 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business, 
calls  for  the  President  and  Congress  to  ap- 
point a  national  commission  to  explore  how 
topics  such  as  marketing,  microecommic  and 
macroeconomic  prirKiples,  labor  relations,  fi- 
nance, management,  and  foreign  language 
proficiency,  among  many  other  subjects,  can 
be  better  communicated  by  teachers  arxj  mas- 
tered by  students.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
would  be  directed  to  review  current  domestic 
efforts  in  this  area  as  well  as  analyze  ttie  suc- 
cess other  nations  have  enjoyed  in  this  under- 
taking. The  panel,  comprised  of  outstanding 
citizens  with  firsttiarvj  experience  in  either  free 
enterprise  or  educatk>n,  woukj  Issue  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  and  executive  agenda 
for  the  Federal  Govemment  to  pursue  in 
achieving  the  goal  of  more  economically  lit- 
erate young  people.  The  Commission's  find- 
ings are  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Corigress  not  later  than  1  year  after  its 
convening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  here  recognizes 
ttie  critical  responsit>ility  we  bear  in  ensuring 
that  our  children  enjoy  a  better  life  than  we 
have  had.  The  most  important  gift  we  can  give 
ttiem  to  help  guarantee  this  is  the  kriowtedge 
and  urxjerstanding  of  how  we  have  become 
who  we  are  and  how  they  can  take  America 
to  even  higher  levels  of  greatness.  This  is  the 
goal  of  the  Entrepreneurial  Education  Pro- 
motion Act  of  1991.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  bringing  about  the  enactment 
of  this  proposal. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califorr>ia,  I 
have  filed  the  Telephone  Privacy  Act  of  1991. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  a 
dear  exception  to  the  wiretap  statutes  to  en- 
sure ttiat  telephone  and  informatkm  systems 
companies  can  provide  new  technotogies  to 
customers.  On  March  13,  Senator  Kohl  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  in  ttie  Senate.  That  tiili  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  ttie  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police. 

Emerging  new  sennces  offered  in  ttie  past 
few  years  permit  teleptione  customers  to  uti- 
lize their  private  teleptiones  for  applicatkxis 
such  as  banking,  obtaining  informatk)n, 
accessing  computers,  and  myriad  ottier  uses. 
New  services  such  as  caller  Identificatkin — 
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caller  ID— also  permit  customers  to  limit  out- 
skJe  access  through  the  telephone.  With  the 
growth  of  such  sen/k^s,  however,  telephone 
provklers  have  been  faced  with  uncertainties 
in  various  States  as  to  ttie  legality  of  such 
sen^rces.  Suits  based  on  privacy  grounds  have 
already  succeeded  in  one  jurisdk;tion  and  ap- 
parentty  are  being  contemplated  by  customers 
in  other  jurisdictions. 

Part  of  ttie  reason  for  the  uncertainty  lies 
with  conflKting  interpretatkxis  of  the  Federal 
wiretap  statute.  While  the  matter  has  not  yet 
been  addressed  tjy  ttie  Federal  courts,  ttie 
popularity  and  increasing  use  of  these  serv- 
ices point  to  a  need  to  remove  any  questions 
of  legality.  Use  of  ttiese  services  also  have 
created  prot)lems  for  polk:e  organizations,  var- 
kxis  social  servk^s,  and  individuals  desiring  to 
protect  access  to  their  telephone  numbers. 

The  TeleptXKie  Privacy  Act  of  1991  will  clar- 
ify present  statutes  and  ensure  that  ttie  pri- 
vacy rights  of  all  parties  are  guaranteed  while 
permitting  ttie  use  of  ttiese  new  technologies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  WILLIAM  NIVEN 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Col.  William  A.  Niven,  wtio  is  retiring 
from  ttie  Air  Force  Reserve.  Since  September 
1990,  Colonel  Niven  has  served  as  ttie  indivkl- 
ual  mobilizatk)n  augmentee  to  the  director, 
space  arxJ  C3  management  directorate,  Sac- 
ramento Air  Logistks  Center,  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base,  CA. 

Colonel  Niven  was  born  in  Mexkx)  City, 
Mexkx).  He  graduated  from  ttie  American  High 
Sctiool  in  Mexico  City  and  received  his  bach- 
ekx  of  science  and  master  of  science  in  elec- 
trical engineering  from  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  CA. 

While  attending  Sanford  University,  Cotonel 
Niven  enrolled  in  Air  Force  ROTC  and  re- 
ceived his  commissk>n  as  a  second  lieutenant 
on  June  14,  1958.  After  an  educatk>nal  delay 
of  1  year  to  pursue  his  MSEE  degree,  he  went 
on  active  duty  in  May  1959  at  the  Air  Force 
Special  Weapons  Center,  at  Kirtland  Air  Force 
Base  wtiere  tie  was  assigned  as  project  offrcer 
for  the  Jupiter,  Thor,  and  AtJas  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

After  spending  3  years  on  active  duty,  Cok>- 
nel  Niven  separated  from  ttie  Air  Force  in  Au- 
gust 1962  arxJ  accepted  a  positkKi  as  elec- 
tron's engineer  with  tt>e  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory.  His  career  at  ttie  labora- 
tory has  included  project,  group,  and  divisK>n 
level  electronk^s  engineering  responsit>ilities. 
His  specifK  technk:al  contributk)ns  are  pri- 
marily in  ttie  areas  of  advanced  nuclear  weap- 
on use  control  corx;epts,  and  safing,  arming 
and  firing  systems  for  high  mechancal  stiock 
instrumentatxxi  for  nuclear  weapons  and  ad- 
vanced conventk>nal  munitions.  In  additkm, 
Cokxiel  Niven  devekiped  computer-ttased 
electronKs  measurement  and  control  systems 
for  ttie  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  programs. 

Cokxiel  Niven  is  cunently  the  deputy  dKri- 
skxi  leader  in  the  laser  engineering  diviskxi  at 
ttie  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory. 
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He  is  responsible  for  provkling  technk»l  and 
administrative  directxxi  to  approximately  70 
personnel  within  ttiis  nrHjItidisciplinary  engi- 
neering organizatkxi  supporting  the  magnelK 
Fusk>n  aiYi  Free  Electron  laser  programs. 
Technical  responsibilities  focus  on  pulsed 
power  engineering,  diagnostKS,  and  timing 
and  control  systems  for  a  plasma  fuskxi,  elec- 
tron beam  and  free  electron  laser  experiments 
and  projects. 

Cokxiel  Niven's  career  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve following  his  3-year  active  duty  tour  irv 
eluded  research  and  devekjpment  and  air  re- 
sen/e  recovery  squadron  activities.  He  was 
first  assigned  as  an  indivkjual  nnobilizatkxi 
augmentee  in  ttie  servk«  engineering  diviskxi 
of  the  Sacramento  Air  LogistKS  Center  in  No- 
vember 1972.  In  the  past  10  years,  he  has 
hekl  positkxis  as  mobiNzatkin  assistant  to  the 
branch  chief,  MMEC,  motiilizatkxi  assistant  to 
ttie  division  chief,  MME,  and  motMlization  as- 
sistant to  the  director,  MM. 

Among  Colonel  Niven's  military  decoratkxis 
are  the  Air  Force  Legkxi  of  Merit,  ttie  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal,  and  the  Air 
Force  Resen/e  Medal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Cokxtel  Niven's  col- 
leagues from  ttie  Sacramento  Air  LogistKS 
Center  and  McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  many  friends  in  ttie  civilian  com- 
munity in  commending  Colonel  Niven  for  his 
many  accomplishments  arxJ  ttie  tremendous 
contributkxis  he  has  made  to  ttie  sennce  of 
his  country. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TACTICAL 
MISSILE  DEFENSE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  TTMOIHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  and  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Andrews  from  Maine  and  Mr. 
Williams  are  introducing  ttie  Tactual  Missile 
Defense  Act  of  1991.  The  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tkxi  is  to  restructure  ttie  strategk;  defense  ini- 
tiative t>y  creating  a  separate  Joint  Tactk^al 
Missile  Defense  Program  wtthin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  measure  wouW  alk>w 
the  American  people  and  Congress  to  clearly 
establish  priorities  t>etvyeen  ttie  two  misskxis — 
strategy  missile  defense  and  tactcal  missile 
defense. 

Ttie  recent  waning  of  ttie  coW  war  and  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  war  requires  the  United  States  to 
rettink  many  elements  of  its  defense  polcy. 
Both  events  dearly  stiow  Itiat  emphasis 
shouM  t>e  placed  on  tactual  missile  defense 
systems  like  ttie  Patriot  missile,  a  system  urv 
related  to  SDI.  Tactical  missile  defense  stiouM 
tie  a  priority,  wtiich  shouW  tie  managed  and 
funded  separately  from  the  strategk:  defense 
initiative.  Ttie  head  of  ttie  Joint  TMD  Program 
wouU  tie  a  director  of  ttie  same  classifKatkxi 
as  ttie  director  of  ttie  strategk:  defense  initia- 
tive organizatkxi.  In  addrtkxi,  tioth  dredors 
wouM  report  to  the  Under  Secretary  o(  De- 
fense for  Acquisitkxis. 

In  January,  ttie  PreskJent  sakl  ttiat  SDI 
stKXikJ  be  "refocused  on  provkjing  protectkxi 
from  limited  tiallistx;  missile  strikes."  I  agree 
with  ttie  deciskxi  to  refocus  SDI,  ttut  I  am  dis- 
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tubed  that  the  new  SDI  or  GPALS  is  simply 
a  scaled-down  version  of  the  oW  SDI,  or 
phase  I,  with  the  theater  arxj  tactical  missile 
defense  initiative  simply  thrown  in.  I  do  not  t>e- 
lieve  that  the  issue  of  tactical  missile  defense 
should  t>e  just  thrown  In  with  SOI  in  order  to 
make  an  expensive  space-based  strategic 
missie  defense  system  like  Brilliant  Petibles 
more  acceptatsle  to  Ck>ngress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  If  Brilliant  Pebbles  is  a  priority,  it 
should  be  able  to  starxj  on  its  own  merit  The 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapon  systems  that  are 
not  needed  and  do  not  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Tactical 
Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991. 


EXI 


ISIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE  CHIEF 
GEORGE  W.  WELLHAM  m 


HON.  C  mOMAS  McMniEN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  Police  Chief  George 
W.  WelViam  III,  on  his  43  years  of  service  to 
the  Anne  Arundel  County,  MD  community.  His 
retirement  ends  a  kxig  and  fruitful  career  in 
law  enforcement  and  his  dedcation  serves  as 
an  example  to  all  citizens  and  publk;  sen/arrts. 

By  serving  in  every  capacity  in  each  patrol 
division  in  the  department,  he  better  than  any- 
one has  an  intrinsK  knowledge  of  effective  po- 
ice  wot1(  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  MD.  His 
lifetime  residence  in  the  county  eviderwes  a 
deep  k>ve  of  the  area  arxf  Its  people.  During 
his  4  year  tenure  as  the  Anne  Anindel  Chief 
of  Police,  George  Wellham  has  reorganized 
the  training  academy;  improving  it  to  Its  cur- 
rent, outstanding  state;  which,  as  an  example 
of  its  improvement,  now  offers  21  hours  of  col- 
lege credits.  He  has  also  expanded  drug  en- 
torcement  in  the  area  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
our  community. 

Those  wtK>  know  him  describe  Chief  George 
Wellham  III,  as  a  worker  of  erxarmous  capacity 
who  often  works  arourxj  the  ck>ck.  For  those 
hours  of  commitment  to  the  Arme  ArurxJel 
community,  I  thank  hint 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HORN  OF 
AFRICA  RECOVERY  AND  FOOD 
SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  AIAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  col- 
league Byron  Dorgan  and  I  are  introducing 
the  Horn  of  Africa  Recovery  artd  Food  Secu- 
rity Act,  legislation  to  help  end  the  cycle  of 
hunger,  poverty,  and  despair  that  has  charac- 
terized ife  in  Ethiopia.  Somalia,  and  Sudan. 

As  one  of  the  poorest  regkxis  in  the  worid, 
the  Horn  of  Africa  has  been  plagued  by  fam- 
ine, widespread  poverty,  and  decades  of 
bloody  civil  wars.  In  the  |MSt  5  years  ak>ne,  an 
estimated  2,000,000  people  in  Ethiopia  and 


Sudan  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  war  or 
famine. 

Today,  relief  officials  estimate  that  over 
20.000,000  people  are  threatened  by  starva- 
tion and  military  conflicts  ttiat  continue  to  rav- 
age tfie  aria.  In  fact,  experts  project  that  this 
year  the  people  in  Sudan  will  be  the  victims  of 
a  famine  d  apocalyptk:  dimensions — pertiaps 
10  times  greater  than  the  Ethiopian  famine  of 
1984-85.    i 

Clearly,  pe  United  States  and  other  donors 
shouW  commit  resources  and  relief  to  respond 
to  this  emergency.  But  if  efforts  to  end  hunger 
are  to  have  a  lasting  success,  we  must  go  be- 
yond emergency  relief  and  operating  from 
famine  to  famine. 

The  caifecity  for  the  Horn  of  Africa  to 
achieve  food  security  rests  on  the  ability  to 
confront  thje  structural  causes  of  this  crisis. 
War,  famine,  environniental  degradation,  and 
misgukjed  poik:ies  of  the  repressive  politnal 
regimes  injeach  of  these  countries  have  fos- 
tered instability  and  a  chronic  dependence  on 
international  food  akj. 

Through  a  combination  of  emergency  relief 
arxf  targeted  devek}pment  assistarx^,  this  leg- 
islation txjids  on  current  U.S.  policy  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  root  causes  of  strife  and  in- 
stability by  promoting  sustainable  recovery 
and  food  security  in  this  war-torn  regk>n. 

The  bill! targets  U.S.  devek>pment  assist- 
ance to  aid  the  poor  majority  arxl  buikj  upon 
the  capabilbes  of  indigenous  and  international 
private  voldintary  organizations  with  a  proven 
track  recoro  of  woricing  at  the  kx:al  level.  Fur- 
therrrxHe.  fie  legislation  calls  on  U.S.  policy- 
makers to  ^ay  a  constructive  role  in  efforts  di- 
rected toward  establishing  lasting  peace  in  the 
region. 

Having  suffered  through  decades  of  untold 
suffering,  the  people  of  the  Horn  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  assistance.  By  emphasizing 
kxal  self-reliance  and  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
this  bill  will  help  the  citizens  of  the  Horn  of  Af- 
rica in  buikjing  their  own  foundation  of  hope 
for  the  future. 


WEST  WRGINIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
OBSERVES  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  iral  FOUNDING 


H(fi.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THEfaoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
lursday,  March  14. 1991 

Mr.  Wist.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  West  Virginia  State  College,  which 
observes  the  lOOth  year  of  its  founding  on 
Sunday.  Mttfch  17.  On  that  date  in  1891.  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature  enacted  legislation 
whreh  pro>Mded  for  tfie  College  to  be  estab- 
lished 8  mies  west  of  Charieston  at  Institute, 
WV. 

The  col^ge  was  founded  folkywing  passage 
of  the  Second  Monrill  Act  in  1890  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  act  required 
States  thai  established  land  grant  colleges 
under  the  First  Morrill  Act  to  make  provisk>ns 
for  tfie  educatran  of  tAack  citizens  in  agri- 
culture and  mecfiancal  arts.  The  State  legisla- 
ture provid^  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  land 
and  constrtjction  of  a  buikjing.  The  Federal 
Govemment  alkitted  $3,000  for  faculty  sala- 
ries. 
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Originally  caied  the  West  Virginia  Colored 
Institute,  the  n(tme  was  changed  in  1915  to 
West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute,  and  in  1929 
to  West  Virginia  State  College. 

During  its  l6o  year  history.  West  Virginia 
State  College  has  had  only  nine  presidents, 
including  tfie  current  preskient.  Dr.  Hazo  W. 
Carter,  Jr.,  wfio  £issumed  the  positx>n  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1987.  Three  former  preskJents  of 
tfie  college  will  retum  to  tfie  83-acre  campus 
to  parlKipate  ir^  tfie  centennial  celebratk>n  on 
Sunday,  March!  1 7.  Tfiey  are  Dr.  William  J.L 
Wallace,  wfio  was  preskient  in  1954  when  tfie 
college  was  iiltegrated;  Dr.  HaroU  f^f4eill, 
who  is  retired  and  living  in  Kk)rth  Carolina;  and 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  :Cole,  Jr.,  currently  preskient  of 
Clark  Atlanta  University. 

The  college  began  its  centennial  observ- 
ance at  hometoming  last  October  and  wiN 
continue  until  tile  October  1991  homecoming. 

In  keeping  wih  this  important  milestone,  tfie 
college  is  featuring  througfiout  tfie  year  var- 
kxjs  concerts,  special  symposia,  art  exhibits, 
and  performances,  all  designed  to  focus  on 
tfie  academic  reputation  the  college  has 
gained  over  the  years. 

The  college  has  graduated  students  from  35 
foreign  countries  and  most  of  tfie  50  United 
States  since  first  opening  its  doors  with  20 
students.  The  college,  during  this  centennial, 
has  experienced  its  highest  enrollment  with 
4,834  students. 

Included  anrxiig  tfiose  institutk>ns  refen^ed  to 
as  "historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities." West  Virginia  State  College  offers  a 
wkje  array  of  2-year  and  4-year  degree  pro- 
grams and  claims  one  of  tfie  finest  science  fa- 
cilities in  tfie  Mkl-Atlantic  region.  The  pro- 
grams are  accredited  t>y  tfie  appropriate  orga- 
nizations and  include  offerings  in  business. 
educatk>n.  tfie  sciences,  arts  and  humanities, 
arxJ  modem  technok>gies  including  robotics, 
nuclear  medk:ine,  and  preprofessional  areas. 

For  its  next  100  years,  the  college  has 
adopted  "Entering  Our  Second  Century  of  Ex- 
cellence" as  its  motto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
honor  West  Virginia  State  College  today  and  I 
urge  my  colleaflues  to  join  me  in  paying  tiib- 
ute  to  one  of  VyTest  Virginia's  most  outstanding 
educational  insitutions. 


TO  THE  NEWPORT 
ERY  COMPANY 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MAOfllEY 


<^y  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOlisE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^y,  March  14, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLlEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  Newport  Artillery  Company, 
and  join  tfiem  tt  celelxating  ttieir  250th  anni- 
versary. The  Newport  Artillery  Company  has 
enjoyed  a  proud  tradition  as  a  military  unit  dat- 
ing back  to  17^1.  when  tfie  cfiarter  for  tfie  ar- 
tillery companyi  was  formally  granted  by  the 
General  Assentoy  of  his  Majesty's  Cotony  o( 
Rfiode  Island. 

The  artillery  Company  formed  as  a  result  of 
the  Second  S0anish  War.  AntKipating  rakjs 
from  Spanish  ships,  tfie  people  of  Newport  felt 
the  need  for  a  professional  military  unit.  It  was 
then  that  they  organized  and  petitioned  tiie 
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King  for  their  charter.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  proud  service  had  tiegun.  The  conrv 
pany's  first  formal  service  was  at  Fort  George 
in  Newport  in  the  1740's.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  ttie  company  split  into  loyalist  and 
rebel  factions.  However,  after  the  conflict  tfiey 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

remained  intact  urxler  their  original  charter. 
The  company  remained  active  in  military  con- 
flicts, yet  their  proud  deeds  and  gallant  service 
have  spanned  over  both  times  of  war  and 
peace. 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  the  (New- 
port Artillery  Company  in  cetetxating  their 
proud  history  as  a  military  unit.  I  wish  ttiem 
the  best  of  luck  for  the  next  250  years. 
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SENATE— Friday,  March  15,  1991 


(Legislative  di  y  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Bryan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. 


The  legr^lative  clerk  read  the  follow-       RECESS  UIiItiL 
ing  letter: 


!  Senm  e: 


appointment  of  acting 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  ftom  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


To  the 

Under  th( 
of  the  Stani  ling 
appoint  thel 
Senator 
form  the  dufcies 


from 


provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 

Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 

Honorable  Richard  H.  Bryan,  a 

the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 

of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BR'  'AN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  A  ctlng  President  pro  tempore. 


U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  March  15, 1991. 


The  ACTING 
pore.   Under 
Senate  stands 
Tuesday,  Mar^h 

Thereupon, 
onds,  the 
order  of  Thursday 
Tuesday,  Mar^h 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

the   previous   order,    the 

in  recess  until  9:30  a.m., 

19, 1991. 
at  10  o'clock  and  48  sec- 
recessed,  under  the 
March  14, 1991,  until 
19,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m. 


Senate 


•  ThU  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  in  tenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  ■  Member  of  the  Sena  e  on  the  Hoor. 
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TUESDAY  AT  9:30 
A.M. 


March  18,  1991 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  March  18, 1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Bernard  Coughlin,  S.J., 
president,  Gonzaga  University,  Spo- 
kane, WA,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  You  bless 
us  in  many  ways. 

One  of  our  great  blessings  is  that  this 
Nation  lives  under  the  rule  of  law. 

And  it  is  in  this  Chamber,  more  than 
in  any  other  of  the  many  across  the 
land,  that  laws  are  made  that  most  in- 
fluence the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
American  people. 

As  we  begin  this  day,  we  pray  for 
those  who  serve  here.  Dispel  all  dark- 
ness from  their  minds  that  they  may 
serve  wisely.  Move  their  wills,  that 
they  may  decide  justly.  Expand  their 
hearts  as  they  work  together  in  har- 
mony. And  give  them  the  wisdom  to 
know  that  all  authority  derives  from 
Your  divine  authority,  and  that  in 
some  way  they  are  instnmients  of  Your 
work  on  Earth. 

This,  Father,  we  pray,  in  Your  holy 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGLVNCE. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomas]  if  he  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledgre  allegrlance  to  the  Fla«  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  firom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
419)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  depositors  and 
others  by  the  least  expensive  means" 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.   RiEOLE,   Mr.   Sarbanes,  and  Mr. 


Garn  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-304,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-7,  the  Chair, 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  ap- 
points Mr.  DeConcini,  chairman;  Mr. 
Lautenberg;  Mr.  Fowler;  Mr.  Wirth; 
and  Mr.  Reid;  to  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-83,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Rabbi  Morris 
Shmidman,  of  New  York,  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Preservation  of  Ameri- 
ca's Heritage  Abroad. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  STOP  FORCED 
UNION  DUES 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
recent  observer  of  the  election  process 
in  El  Salvador,  I  have  a  question. 

The  Beck  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  unions  are  entitled  to 
collect  dues  from  their  membership  for 
collective  bargaining  and  other  activi- 
ties related  to  the  union  representing 
its  members  with  their  employer.  The 
Court  also  said  that  unions  could  not 
force  members  to  pay  dues  to  support 
political  causes  and  matters  unrelated 
to  normal  union  duties. 

If  this  decision  applies  in  this  coun- 
try, then  surely  it  must  also  apply  in 
other  areas  of  the  world.  Do  you  think 
rank  and  file  members  of  the  AFL-CIO 
know  that  their  dues  were  being  given 
in  large  amounts  to  support  the  elec- 
tion of  the  leftist  coalition  called  the 
Democratic  Convergence  in  El  Sal- 
vador? My  guess  is  that  given  this  in- 
formation, rank  and  file  members 
would  demand  lowering  of  dues  rather 
than  supporting  Communists  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

American  men  and  women  who  are 
forced  to  pay  union  dues  as  a  condition 
of  employment  are  further  degraded  by 
being  forced  to  support  organized  la- 
bor's political  agenda  in  a  foreign 
country.  It  may  not  necessarily  be  a 
policy  most  Americans  would  agree 
with. 

The  time  to  stop  forced  union  dues  is 
now. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DE- 
PARTMENT AND  THE  RODNEY 
KING  INCIDENT 

(Mr.  BROWN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  express  the  outrage  one  feels 
when  watching  the  March  3  video  of 
uniformed  Los  Angeles  police  officers 
repeatedly  kicking  and  beating  an  un- 
armed man  lying  on  the  sidewalk.  The 
fact  that  these  officers  were  all  white, 
that  the  victim  was  black,  and  that  an- 
other group  of  white  officers  stood  by 
and  watched  it  happen,  is  a  sorry  wel- 
come home  for  the  soldiers— both  black 
and  white— who  have  for  the  past  8 
months  put  their  lives  on  the  line  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  order  to  defend 
American  values  and  the  American 
way  of  life. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  hearts  of  these 
men  and  know  whether  or  not  this  at- 
tack was  racially  motivated.  However, 
given  our  Nation's  long  and  troubled 
history  of  race  relations,  and  given  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department's  trou- 
bling record  on  imlice  misconduct,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  symbolism  of  this  at- 
tack. We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if 
Rodney  King  were  white,  or  if  several 
of  those  iwlice  officers  were  black,  this 
young  man  might  not  have  had  his 
skull  smashed,  his  leg  broken,  his  eye 
socket  crushed,  and  his  flesh  burned 
from  a  stun  gun. 

When  I  watch  that  video,  I  am  out- 
raged not  only  for  Rodney  King  and  his 
family,  but  also  for  the  rest  of  my 
country.  These  are  not  our  values.  This 
is  not  our  idea  of  law  and  order. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
has  a  long  road  ahead  of  it  before  pub- 
lic confidence  can  be  restored  in  its 
ability  to  obey  the  laws  it  is  supposed 
to  uphold  and  to  protect  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. I  urge  the  elected  officials  and 
the  leaders  of  Los  Angeles  to  waste  no 
time  in  punishing  those  responsible  for 
this  terrible  crime,  and  in  making  the 
necessary  changes  within  the  police  de- 
partment so  that  this  never  happens 
again.  Perhaps  the  city's  first  move 
should  be  to  begin  recruiting  more 
black  police  officers. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  response  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Richard 

Thomburgh,  who  swiftly  called  for  a 
broad.  Federal  civU  rights  investiga- 
tion of  police  brutality  complaints 
across  the  Nation.  This  is  not  an  in- 
dictment of  all  police  officers;  however, 
it  is  a  sensitive  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  evidence  we  have  all  seen 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings.  e.g..  D  1407  is  2.-07  pjn. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  wofxls  inserted  or  appended,  ruber  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  ri>e  floor. 
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firom  the  Rodney  King  video.  That 
video,  taken  by  chance,  raises  a  hor- 
rible question:  How  many  other  Rod- 
ney Kings  are  there  who  have  not  had 
their  cases  brought  to  light? 

In  the  America  we  all  love  and  re- 
spect, questions  like  this  do  not  go  un- 
answered, and  problems,  even  of  this 
magnitude,  do  not  remain  unresolved.  I 
have  confldence  that  from  this  terrible 
incident  we  can  begin  a  process  of  heal- 
ing. Neither  Rodney  King  nor  the  rest 
of  our  country  will  be  the  same  now. 
However,  perhaps  America  will  use  this 
as  a  chance  to  look  inward  and  heal 
herself,  so  that  this  never  happens 
again. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

MUST    DEMONSTRATE    OUTRAGE 
AT  SOVIET  REFERENDUM 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
wake  of  the  so-called  referendum  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  said,  "The  people 
will  be  with  us.  I  know  that  they  are 
not  suicidal." 

What  a  sad  commentary  on  what 
Gorbachev  is  trying  to  call  a  referen- 
dum, a  free  vote  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther firom  the  truth. 

What  we  saw  in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
a  sham.  Just  a  few  moments  ago  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ballenger],  was  talking 
about  the  fact  that  he  was  an  observer 
of  the  elections  recently  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  ob- 
serving elections  that  have  taken  place 
throughout  Latin  America  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

With  the  reiwrts  in  the  international 
media  about  yesterday's  development, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  seen  old-style 
Chicago  politics  used  as  a  model  for 
the  Soviet  election,  and  it  is  obviously 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  attempt  to  grasp 
at  his  last-ditch  effort  to  hold  on  to 
power. 

We  have  got  to  recognize  that  6  of 
the  15  republics  refused  to  have  any 
part  in  this  election  whatsoever.  We 
have  got  to  recognize  that  many  of 
them  have  held  plebiscites,  free  and 
fair  elections  of  their  own,  and  these 
peoples  were  never  asked  whether  or 
not  they  wanted  to  be  part  of  this 
union  before  this  election  took  place 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  apparent  that 
the  international  community  must 
demonstrate  its  outrage,  and  we  must 
stand  behind  these  peoples  who  are  des- 
perately seeking  the  same  kind  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  which  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  growing  free  world  enjoy. 


LOS  AlfGELES  POLICE  ACTION 
INTOLERABLE 

SPflAKER 


The 
previous 
tleman 
recogrnizec 

Mr. 
Speaker, 
national 
its 

human 
been 
for  the 
it  is  a 
have 
beating 

Mr. 
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DIEIER 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 
oMer  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Califomia  [Mr.  Dreier]  is 
for  5  minutes. 

of     California.     Mr. 
It  a  time  when   the   inter- 
opmmunity  has  demonstrated 
over    the    reprehensible 
rights  violations   which   have 
perpetrated  by  Saddam  Hussein 
several  months  and  years, 
sad  commentary  for  us  to 
witnessed  on  March  3  the  horrible 
offRodney  King  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
Representitive  in  this  body  from  Los 
C(  lunty,  and  I  am  embarrassed 
outrafed  by  this  action  as  every- 
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that  in  Los  Angeles  we 
8,000  police  who   put  their 
line,  and  there  are  law  en- 
officials     throughout     the 
,    under   a   great   deal   of 
tension,  do  that,  but  this 
is  intolerable. 
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Lou  Can  ion  reported  in  a  recent  col-    peditiously  as 


in  fact  the  highest  ranking 


officer  ini  olved  in  this,  has  been  re- 
sponsible or  a  similar  beating  in  1987, 
and  was  aispended.  However,  when  he 
made  the  ]  iromise  that  he  would  not  in- 
volve himi  elf  in  this  kind  of  action,  he 
was  able  t »  return  to  the  force. 

It  is  cl(  ar  that  racism,  it  is  clear 
that  all  k  nds  of  prejudice  continue  to 
exist  todty.  That  is  why  it  is  abso- 
lutely ess<  ntial  that  we,  as  a  Congress, 
and  we  as  a  country,  do  everything  we 
can  to  ens  lire  that  it  is  stopped.  One  of 
the  thing!  that  I  believe  is  absolutely 
essential,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  passage 
of  the  Pre  lident's  criminal  code  reform 
bill,  whic]  [  has  been  discussed  as  part 
of  his  donjestic  reform  package.  Clear- 
ly, the  Ar^erican  people  and  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  need  a  death  penalty 
as  a  detetrent.  We  need  to  put  into 
place  the  Exclusionary  rule.  We  need  to 
ensure  thit  officers  do  not  have  their 
hands  tied,  which  allows  a  criminal  to 
get  off  bedause  of  a  minor  technicality. 

I  would  jalso  like  to  underscore,  and 
it  was  anhnteresting  irony  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  chance  to  be  one  of 
nine  cohorts  for  the  Washington  Lead- 
ership CoQference  for  what  is  known  as 
the  Simot  Wiesenthal  Center  in  Los 
Angeles,  located  just  a  few  miles  from 
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just  2  days  a^fter  that  meeting  took 
place.  We  had  the  chance  to  have  ex- 
plained to  Members  the  activities  of 
the  Simon  ^Riesenthal  Center.  Pres- 
ently under  ccnstruction  at  the  behest 
of  Rabbi  Man  in  Heier  and  Rabbi  Coo- 
per is  the  Miseum  of  Tolerance,  and 
they  are  dealing  with  the  importance 
of  tolerance  and  understanding,  not 
just  as  it  relates  to  the  brutal  Holo- 
caust of  6  mill  ion  Jews  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  Wsr,  but  in  fact,  this  cen- 
tury, the  kinds  of  genocide  which  we 
have  seen  tak  i  place  in  Cambodia,  the 
Armenian  geiocide,  and  other  exam- 
ples. 

It  is  just  n  few  miles  away  from 
where  this  brital  beating  took  place, 
Mr.  Speaker.  :  think  we  need  to  recog- 
nize that  right  here  in  the  United 
States,  firm  snd  decisive  action  needs 
to  take  place. 

Now,  there  are  many  who  have  ar- 
gued that  we'  should,  because  of  this 
strip  of  videotape,  apply  the  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  model  of  justice  to  Darryl 
Gates  and  anyone  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  8houl( ,  have  that  instantaneous 
overnight  resi  onse.  We  in  this  country 
argue  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  rule 
of  law,  and  1  think  the  rule  of  law 
needs  to  be  ai  plied  in  this  exact  situa- 
tion, too,  but  it  is  very  clear  that  any 
peace-loving  individual  concerned 
about  the  hvm  lan  rights  of  all  would  be 
outraged  in  what  we  have  witnessed 
here. 

I  urge  ever:  one  in  Los  Angeles  and 
throughout  tqe  country  to  move  as  ex- 
possible  to  bring  about  a 
resolution  to  this  extraordinarily  seri- 
ous crisis. 
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King  tool    place,  and  they  were  here 


brutal   beating  of  Rodney 


A  TRIBUTI 1  TO  HUBERT  MESSE 

The  SPEA]:ER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  JAnnunzio]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes,  i 

Mr.  ANNUNZlt).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  de|r  friend  Hubert  Messe,  a  dis- 
tinguished newsi^aper  publisher,  business,  and 
civil  leader  froqt  the  city  of  Chicago,  who 
passed  away  at  age  77  on  February  25. 

As  I  look  back  on  Hubert's  k>ng  career  as  a 
businessman,  publisher,  and  publk:  offtciaJ,  it 
seems  there  wa$  never  a  job  too  big  for  him 
to  handle. 

Hubert  never  let  his  own  success  t)lind  him 
to  the  needs  of  his  community.  He  embraced 
the  idea  tfiat  all  citizens  should  contribute 
what  they  can  Xo^  improve  the  lives  of  those  liv- 
ing around  tftemj 

Hubert  brouglf  a  similar  philosophy  to  poli- 
tics. He  shared  ttie  values  of  working  families 
throughout  Chkago  and  across  the  United 
States  who  believe  that  government  has  an 
obligation  to  helft  those  in  need. 

This  phik>soptiy  played  a  prominent  role  in 
Hubert's  career  in  business  and  government. 
At  age  15,  he  began  working  in  the  news- 
paper business  fes  an  advertising  manager  for 
the  South  Shor*  r4ews  and  Views.  In  1949, 
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Hubert  began  publishing  a  group  of  neighbor- 
hood newspapers  on  the  northwest  side  of 
Chicago.  In  addrtion  to  providing  jobs  for  his 
employees.  Hubert's  Leader  group  of  news- 
papers provided  a  positive  forum  for  debate 
on  local  issues. 

In  addrtion  to  his  work  as  a  publisher,  Hu- 
bert helped  to  foster  economic  growth  in  our 
community  by  overseeing  several  banks  dur- 
ing his  career.  His  work  for  local  financial  insti- 
tutx>ns  included  16  years  as  a  director  of  Co- 
tonial  Bank.  Hubert  also  provided  leadership  to 
nonprofit  groups  such  as  the  Belmont-Central 
Chamber  of  Convnerce,  where  he  once 
served  as  preskjent 

As  if  that  weren't  enough,  Hutiert  also  lent 
his  skills  to  a  number  of  local  govemment 
agencies.  From  1963  to  1969,  he  sen/ed  on 
the  Chnago  Zoning  Board.  He  worked  as  an 
administrator  arxl  community  relations  special- 
ist for  Chk^go's  Regk>nal  Transit  Authority 
from  1975  until  his  retirement  in  1984. 

Without  Questran,  Hubert's  recent  passing 
has  left  an  empty  place  in  the  hearts  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  people  who  worked  with 
him  to  enhance  the  life  of  our  community.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Huberts  lifetime  of  put>lk;  serv- 
ice  will  serve  as  an  example  to  our  yourig 
people  as  they  work  to  improve  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  our  great  Natk>n. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our  sincerest 
condolences  to  Hubert's  wife,  Dena,  and  to 
Itwir  entire  family. 


FANNIE  MAE'S  CHAIRMAN  JOHN- 
SON LAUNCHES  $10  BILLION 
HOUSING  INITIATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  applaud  the  announcement  of  a  r>ew  plan 
by  Fannie  Mae  Chairman  Jim  Johnson,  to  fur- 
ther open  wide  the  doors  of  housing  for  Ameri- 
cans of  modest  means. 

Fannie  Mae's  goal,  unveiled  today  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  wouk)  produce  $10  billkHi  in  k>w- 
and  moderate-income  and  special  needs 
housing  over  the  next  4  years. 

With  a  growing  need  for  affordable  housing 
in  tx)th  urban  arxj  rural  Amerka  tor  working 
families,  young  families,  the  ekJerly,  the  home- 
less, and  k)w-income  renters,  the  Fannie  Mae 
affordable  housing  plan  erxx)mpasses  a 
sweeping  set  of  initiatives  to  address  this  chal- 
lenge: 

Creation  of  a  new  mortgage  product  caHed 
the  "3/2  optkxi"  whch  will  alk>w  borrowers  to 
qualify  for  5-percent  downpayment  kjans  by 
using  3  percent  of  their  own  funds  coupled 
with  a  gift  from  a  family  member,  or  a  grant  or 
k>an  from  a  nonprofit  organizatxin,  or  State 
and  kKal  govemment; 

Devetopment  of  new  emptoyer  assisted 
housing  products  whnh  emptoyers  can  use  to 
help  ttieir  empk>yees  finance  housing,  prod- 
ucts to  deal  with  the  problems  of  accumulating 
downpayments  and  other  funds  for  ctosing 
and  meeting  monthly  housing  expenses; 

Expanskm  of  the  company's  pubic  finance 
programs  with  State  and  kx^  housing  finarx^e 
agencies  by  purchasing  $1.5  biUion  in  new 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  t>y  \he  end  of  1992, 


and  to  provkle  $700  milMon  in  specialized  se- 
curities to  support  reduced-rate  mortgages; 

Enlargement  of  tax-credit  equity  investments 
by  $150  millk>n  over  ttie  next  2  years  to  fi- 
nance a  total  of  more  than  $400  milUon  of 
housing  for  k>w-income  renters; 

Woricing  on  the  preservatk>n  of  nfx)re  than 
350,000  units  of  oWer  federally  akled  rental 
housing  ttiat  couW  be  k>st  to  k>w-income  fami- 
lies by  provkJing  financing  to  keep  this  housing 
affordable  and  to  increase  ttie  capacity  of  non- 
profit groups  to  own  this  housing; 

Development  of  new  mortgage  products  for 
ekterty  Americans,  such  as  conventkxial  re- 
verse annuity  mortgages,  rehabilitation  prod- 
ucts for  okler  homes,  and  finarKing  arrange- 
ments for  assisted  living,  to  supplement 
Fannie  Mae's  expanded  home  equity  conver- 
sion nxxtgage  denK>nstratx}n  with  HUD; 

Creating  special  mortgage  products  and  se- 
curities to  expand  tt>e  secondary  market  for 
rural  home  finance  through  new  partnerships 
with  community  banks,  housing  finance  agerv 
cies,  arxJ  rural  communities  and  extending  tax 
credit  investments  to  ttiem;  and 

ProvkJing  assistance  to  lenders  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act  [CRAJ  in  the  form  of  products  arxl  irv 
formatkm. 

I  commend  Fanr>ie  Mae  for  its  continuing  ef- 
forts to  be  America's  housing  partner,  and  I  in- 
clude in  ttie  Record  a  copy  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
remarks  this  moming  to  ttie  empkjyees  of 
Fannie  Mae  announcing  this  new  program. 

Opening  Doors  to  Affordable  Housing 
(Remarks  by  James  A.  Johnson) 

We  gather  today  to  launch  an  ambitious 
program  to  open  doors  to  atTordable  housing. 

I  am  announcing  a  significant  expansion  of 
our  effort  to  provide  low-cost  home  mort- 
gage funds  for  those  who  need  help  achieving 
their  dream  of  a  decent  home. 

Our  goal  Is  to  produce  $10  billion  In  com- 
mitments for  low-  and  moderate-income  and 
other  special  bousing  needs  by  July  of  1993, 
and  to  turn  all  of  those  commitments  into 
deliveries  by  the  end  of  1994. 

Young  families  and  the  elderly,  the  home- 
less and  those  who  cannot  afford  to  rent, 
many  people  in  rural  areas  and  cities,  and 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  live  near  their 
work— all  of  these  people  will  be  the  focus  of 
our  attention  and  action. 

I  know  we  can  succeed  in  this  effort  t)e- 
cause  it  depends  so  much  upon  you,  and  you 
have  responded  so  well  to  challenge  after 
challenge  in  the  past  decade. 

First,  let  me  say  thank  you  to  each  and 
every  Fannie  Mae  employee  for  what  you 
have  achieved. 

In  1960,  Fannie  Mae  had  no  MBS  business. 
This  January,  we  passed  the  S300  biUion 
milestone  in  MBS  outstanding.  It  was  a  big 
challenge,  and  you  met  it.  In  the  process, 
you  proved  teamwork  pays. 

In  the  last  three  years,  our  customer  sur- 
vey showed  a  tremendous  leap  In  customer 
satisfaction.  Today.  78  percent  of  our  cus- 
tomers say  they  are  "fully  satlsfled"  with 
their  Fannie  Mae  relationship.  You  met— and 
continue  to  meet — the  challenge  of  customer 
service,  proving  again  that  teamwork  pays. 

Insulating  our  company  from  interest  rate 
risk  through  l>etter  matching  of  our  assets 
and  liabilities  was  a  critical  challenge.  It  in- 
volved finance  technology,  sales  and  market- 
ing, and  a  corporate  commitment  to  excel- 
lence. Working  as  a  team,  you  met  that  chal- 
lenge, too. 
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And  together  we  met  another  challenge  In 
a  way  that  shows  the  kind  of  company  we 
are.  In  1988.  we  started  the  Futures  500  Club 
at  Woodson  High  School.  This  program  has 
put  $500  a  semester  toward  college  in  a  spe- 
cial account  for  211  students  getting  all  A's 
and  B's.  When  the  program  began,  there  were 
33  Fannie  Mae  volunteer  mentors.  Today 
there  are  over  100. 

Fannie  Mae  has  a  record  of  thriving  on 
challenges.  In  1990.  we  served  over  1.3  million 
families,  more  than  a  third  in  homes  afford- 
able to  families  with  incomes  below  the  me- 
dian in  the  area  where  they  lived.  The  aver- 
age single-family  loan  flnanced  by  Fannie 
Mae  in  1990  had  a  balance  of  J89.700,  in  a  year 
in  which  the  national  median  price  for  an  ex- 
isting home  was  S95.500  and  for  a  new  home, 
S122,500.  On  all  the  single-family  loans  we 
own  or  guarantee,  the  average  balance  is  less 
than  $60,000. 

We  earned  over  $1.1  billion  in  1990  and  paid 
the  federal  govemment  over  $500  million  In 
income  taxes.  We  reduced  risk.  Charge-offs 
for  losses  were  less  than  $235  million  on  over 
$400  billion  of  mortgages  financed.  Fore- 
closures fell  to  Just  over  9,000  properties  out 
of  6.5  million  loans  on  one-to-four-family 
properties  on  the  books. 

In  1987.  the  company  gave  fresh  emidiasis 
to  our  public  responsibility  when  it  created  a 
separate  Office  of  Low-  and  Moderate-Income 
Housing.  David  Maxwell  believed  that  step 
re-engraved  Fannie  Maes  mission  on  our 
consciousness.  Today,  our  years  of  experi- 
ence put  us  in  a  good  position  to  spot  new 
ideas  and  convert  them  into  practical  prod- 
ucts quickly.  Let  me  give  you  some  exam- 
ples. 

We  have  worked  with  scores  of  lenders  and 
community  groups  in  states  and  cities 
throughout  the  country  to  make  home- 
ownership  affordable  to  lower  income  fami- 
lies and  to  tailor  programs  to  local  needs.  In 
Washington,  we  are  working  with  the  city 
government,  the  Local  Initiatives  Support 
Corporation,  and  nine  community  groups 
and  three  lenders  in  the  innovative  Home- 
Sight  program.  Likewise,  in  New  York  City. 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Partnership  has 
shown  us  the  way. 

We  lead  the  nation  in  low-income  rental 
housing  investments  using  the  federal  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit.  We  have  invested 
in  80  projects  in  20  states.  In  partnership 
with  Rural  Housing  Services,  we  have 
reached  comers  of  the  country  too  long  over- 
looked. With  the  Enterprise  Foundation  we 
have  established  an  equity  fund  to  serve  the 
homeless  and  others  with  needs  that  go  be- 
yond shelter. 

No  one  surpasses  our  work  with  state  and 
local  housing  agencies  to  help  them  raise 
funds  at  lower  cost  and  leverage  their  scarce 
resources.  We  have  purchased  more  than  $2.6 
billion  in  mortgage  revenue  bonds  in  unique 
transactions  that  help  them  stretch  their 
dollars.  Just  last  week,  we  announced  the 
$250  million  Housing  Opportunity  Program 
in  partnership  with  the  New  Jersey  Housing 
and  Mortgage  Finance  Agency.  Any  doubt 
about  the  enthusiasm  for  that  program  was 
erased  the  first  day  when  the  agency  re- 
ceived more  than  160  telephone  calls  an  hour 
from  interested  consumers. 

We  have  done  well  for  those  in  need  of  af- 
fordable housing,  but  the  need  is  still  great. 

Too  many  young  families  can't  afford  a 
down  payment  for  their  first  home.  Even 
with  a  10  percent  down  payment,  four  out  of 
Ave  families  who  rent  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  buy  a  typical  starter  home. 

Minority  families  of  all  income  levels  ap- 
pear to  have  less  access  to  housing  finance 
than  white  families. 
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There  is  a  growing  shortage  of  affordable 
rental  units  for  poor  families.  From  1974  to 
1988,  units  renting  for  less  than  S300  a  month 
shrank  by  24  i>ercent  while  the  number  of 
families  living  in  poverty  who  rent  rose  by  56 
percent. 

As  many  as  2  million  Americans  experi- 
enced homelessness  in  1990,  when  the  daily 
average  of  homeless  people  was  700.000,  in- 
cluding 100,000  children. 

One  in  seven  elderly  Americans  live  in  pov- 
erty, many  in  unfit  housing.  Many  others  are 
"house  rich  and  cash  poor." 

In  rural  America,  working  families  are 
twice  as  likely  to  live  in  poverty  as  those  in 
our  cities.  In  1985.  there  were  500,000  more 
low-income  rural  families  than  there  were 
units  of  affordable  bousing. 

The  lack  of  affordable  housing  in  urban 
America  makes  it  difficult  for  working  peo- 
ple to  live  near  their  place  of  work.  Including 
many  who  are  needed  to  serve  our  urban 
communities,  such  as  police  officers,  fire- 
fighters, teachers,  and  nurses. 

We  will  succeed  In  the  commitment  we  are 
making  today  because  we  will  build  on  our 
strengths  and  know-how.  We  know  how  to 
raise  large  amounts  of  relatively  low-cost 
money  to  finance  mortgages.  We  have  active 
relationships  with  more  than  1,400  cus- 
tomers. We  have  over  12-mlllion-mortgages- 
worth  of  experience  in  underwriting.  And 
most  important  of  all.  we  have  dedicated 
professionals  throughout  the  country  who 
work  with  lenders,  community  groups,  and 
state  and  local  governments  every  single 
day. 

We  have  set  a  SIO  billion  goal  because  we 
are  ready  to  move  from  the  development 
stage  of  our  lower  Income  programs  into  full 
production  for  Americans  who  need  afford- 
able housing.  Our  objective  will  stretch  us 
and  test  us.  We  know  we  need  to  do  better 
matching  deliveries  to  commitments.  But  I 
am  confident  we  can  do  it.  We  can  improve 
our  iroducts.  orient  our  sales  force,  and 
serve  our  customers  in  ways  that  will  speed 
deliveries. 

Everyone  at  Fannie  Mae  will  be  involved  in 
the  effort  to  reach  our  objective.  All  sales 
people  and  account  executives  will  have  spe- 
cific targets  as  part  of  their  annual  business 
plans  to  help  achieve  SIO  billion  in  deliveries 
by  the  end  of  1994. 

As  we  proceed,  we  will  be  guided  by  four 
business  principles: 

We  are  a  financial  partner,  not  a  solo  pro- 
vider of  housing.  We  work  with  others— lend- 
ers; developers;  community  groups;  and  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments.  Without 
dedicated  partners  with  a  stake  in  the  enter- 
prise, we  cannot  succeed.  We  will  go  out  of 
our  way  to  find  partners  and  develop  new 
partnerships. 

We  are  a  wholesale  provider  of  housing  fi- 
nance. We  make  our  greatest  contribution 
when  we  use  our  nationwide  scope  to  deliver 
ninds  efficiently.  Our  best  efforts  are  the 
ones  that  can  be  widely  replicated  across  the 
country,  but  we  will  always  be  sensitive  to 
unique  local  needs. 

We  are  a  private,  profit-making  company. 
We  help  finance  housing— at  greater  or  lesser 
returns— through  investments  that  must  be 
financially  sound. 

We  care  about  credit  and  believe  In  pru- 
dent underwriting.  Borrowers  must  have  a 
real  stake  In  the  housing  they  are  buying.  No 
one  benefits  when  people  buy  houses  they 
cannot  afford.  Nevertheless,  we  encourage 
lenders  to  consider  nontraditlonal  measures 
of  credit  worthiness. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "I  like  to  see 
a  man  proud  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives. 


I  like  to  se<  a  man  live  so  that  his  place  will 
be  proud  of  him."  Those  sentiments  from  the 
frontier  an  no  less  valid  today  than  they 
were  in  Lincoln's  time.  Experience  tells  us 
that  people  willing  to  make  a  financial  sac- 
rifice to  o<m  a.  home  are,  almost  always, 
sound  busii  ess  risks. 

Using  the  se  principles,  we  will  forge  ahead. 
Economic  lorces  may  impede  the  effort  or 
may  acceU  rate  it.  But  there  should  be  no 
doubt  in  ai  yone's  mind  that  Fannie  Mae  is 
fully  comm  tted  to  achieving  results. 

Let  me  e:  tend  an  invitation  to  lenders  and 
other  parti  ers  to  bring  us  their  good  ideas 
for  product  i  and  approaches  consistent  with 
the  princi]  les  I  have  outlined.  Although 
Fannie  Ma  >  cannot  embrace  every  sugges- 
tion, we  Llways  are  ready  to  consider 
thoughtful  proposals.  Together,  lenders  and 
Fannie  Ma(  can  renew  and  deepen  the  com- 
mitment to  affordable  housing. 

We  will  iiontlnue  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress, whici  approved  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
National  Atffordable  Housing  Act  last  ses- 
sion—the first  major  housing  act  In  a  dec- 
ade— to  fuither  expand  housing  opportuni- 
ties. We  wi:  1  work  with  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Jack  Kemp  to  im- 
plement th  >  Act  and  accomplish  bis  goal  of 
empowerlni  the  poor  to  achieve  homeowner- 
ship. 

Much  of  <  ur  effort  will  be  directed  to  help- 
ing famine  i  unable  to  accumulate  funds  for 
a  down  pay  nent  and  closing  costs.  An  initia- 
tive I  am  announcing  today— the  "3/2  Op- 
tion"—will  help  those  families  cross  the 
threshold  t )  homeownership  by  reducing  the 
dollars  their  have  to  bring  to  the  closing 
table. 

The  "3/2  ( )ption"  allows  borrowers  to  qual- 
ify for  5  1  ercent  down  payment  loans  by 
using  3-pet  sent  of  their  own  funds  coupled 
with  a  gift  rom  a  family  member;  or  a  grant 
or  loan  fri  m  a  nonprofit  organization,  or 
state  or  lo<  al  government.  While  mindful  of 
prudent  unf  erwriting,  the  "3/2  Option"  truly 
makes  it  possible  for  a  new  group  of  home 
shoppers  tol  become  home  buyers. 

We  will  «Kpand  and  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  oui  public  programs,  working  with 
state  and  Iscal  housing  finance  agencies  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  mortgages  that  are  fi- 
nanced w  th  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
(MRBs).  Fa  inie  Mae  will  continue  to  pioneer 
innovatloni  in  this  type  of  funding.  Our  goal 
is  to  purcljttse  $1.5  billion  in  new  MRBs  by 
the  end  of  i992  and  to  provide  $700  million  in 
specialized  Becuritles  to  support  reduced-rate 
mortgages. 

Fannie  Mae  will  enlarge  its  tax-credit  eq- 
uity Investpients  by  $150  million  over  the 
next  two  sjears  to  finance  a  total  of  more 
than  $400  r»llllon  of  housing  for  low-income 
renters.  This  $150  million  Is  not  a  celling,  but 
an  objectii^  we  hope  to  exceed.  Our  invest- 
ments will  be  designed  to  tackle  some  of  the 
toughest  problems  in  housing  today— perma- 
nent housing  for  the  formerly  homeless;  af- 
fordable hc^lsing  for  single  men  and  women 
working  fqr  minimum  wages;  housing  for 
large  families. 

Through  this  decade  and  beyond,  American 
employers  will  face  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers.  14  many  locations,  workers  face  a 
shortage  ol  affordable  housing.  Shortly,  we 
will  introduce  a  set  of  products  employers 
can  use  te  help  their  employees  finance 
housing— pfoducts  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  accumulating  down  payments  and  other 
funds  for  closing  and  meeting  monthly  hous- 
ing expenses.  It  is  a  Fannie  Mae  formula  we 
believe  can! make  a  difference. 

We  also  1  lust  work  on  the  preservation  of 
affordable  1  lOUSing.  By  1995,  more  than  350.000 
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units  of  older  fi  derally  aided  rental  housing 
could  be  lost  tol  low-income  families.  Fannie 
Mae  will  provide  financing  to  keep  this  hous- 
ing affordable  a^d  will  increase  the  capacity 
of  nonprofit  groups  to  own  this  housing. 

Fannie  Mae  1$  determined  to  help  the  el- 
derly deal  witli  their  special  housing  prob- 
lems—an excess  of  equity  and  a  shortage  of 
money  for  living  expenses;  older  homes  that 
are  difficult  to  keep  up;  a  need  and  desire  for 
readily  available  assistance  while  maintain- 
ing maximum  i|idependence.  We  are  working 
to  develop  ne\4  products,  such  as  conven- 
tional reverse  innulty  mortgages,  rehabili- 
tation products  for  older  homes,  and  financ- 
ing arrangemedts  for  assisted  living,  to  sup- 
plement our  exiianded  Home  Ekjuity  Conver- 
sion Mortgage  jemonstratlon  with  HUD. 

This  month  ^annie  Mae  is  cosponsoring 
with  the  Ameiacan  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  the  first  of  five  conferences  around 
the  nation  to  optain  grassroots  feedback  on 
the  housing  neads  of  senior  citizens.  We  will 
use  the  information  we  gather  at  these  con- 
ferences to  exiiand  and  better  target  our 
products  for  tha  elderly. 

Production  of  rural  housing  falls  short  of 
need  by  about  7B.000  units  a  year,  and  financ- 
ing is  less  readily  available  than  in  urban 
areas.  We  are  developing  special  mortgage 
products  and  securities  to  expand  the  sec- 
ondary market  for  rural  home  finance.  We 
will  seek  new  lartnershlps  with  community 
banks,  housing  finance  agencies,  and  rural 
conmiunities.  Dur  tax-credit  investments 
will  be  extended  to  them,  as  well  as  other  fi- 
nancing tools  to  help  reverse  the  decline  of 
affordable  housi  ng  in  rural  America. 

None  of  these  initiatives  will  work  without 
active  partlcip  ition  by  lenders  and  other 
partners.  Lenders  need  assistance  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Conmiunlty  Rein- 
vestment Act  (ORA)  In  the  form  of  products 
and  informatloi  i.  We  are  providing  both. 

Fannie  Mae  has  hired  new  employees  both 
in  Washington  and  across  the  country  to 
help  lenders  mjeet  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  We  are  using  census  data  and  Home 
Mortgage  Disciosure  Act  (HMD A)  data  to 
analyze  opportunities  for  delivering  more 
mortgage  credit  to  areas  currently  under- 
served.  We  are  <  ommltted  to  eliminating  dis- 
crimination in  the  mortgage  finance  system 
wherever  it  ma; '  exist  and  will  work  with  ev- 
eryone concern(  id  to  that  end. 

We  are  producing  the  information  lenders 
need  and  seeing  to  It  that  it  is  readily  avail- 
able. We  have  published  a  detailed  guide  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  called  "Investing  In  Your 
Community."  we  will  be  giving  training 
seminars  to  lenders  on  the  Act  in  more  than 
a  dozen  cities  tils  year. 

We  will  be  tneeting  with  all  state  and 
major  local  houjsing  agencies  over  the  next  50 
days  to  learn  niore  about  how  we  can  better 
serve  them.  NeW  consumer  information  bul- 
letins about  dur  low-income  products — in 
both  English  4nd  Spanish— will  be  supple- 
mented later  thiis  year  by  a  workbook  for  po- 
tential new  honieowners  on  the  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  buying  a  home. 

I  have  descriped  to  you  a  sweeping  set  of 
initiatives  for  jthe  poor  and  lower  income 
families,  the  alderly,  young  home  buyers, 
minorities,  ruril  Americans,  and  city  dwell- 
ers. The  initiatives  involve  lenders,  other 
partners,  and  jiou.  Our  tools  will  be  the  3/2 
Option,  tax  credits,  mortgage  revenue  bonds, 
employer-assisted  financing,  funding  for 
preservation,  aiid  a  number  of  new  products 
still  in  the  developmental  stage.  We  will  pre- 
serve, create,  and  inform. 

And  there  will  be  more  to  come. 
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Just  as  this  ezi>ansion  builds  on  our  his- 
tory of  iDvolvement,  the  programs  I  have  de- 
scribed win  become  the  preface  for  future 
programs  and  Initiatives  still  on  the  drawing 
board  or  only  now  coming  Into  focus. 

Is  Fannie  Mae  doing  enough  for  affordable 
housing?  The  answer  Is  no.  Do  we  plan  to  do 
more?  Absolutely.  Until  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  those  In  need  are  solved,  we  will  not 
have  an  answer  to  what  Is  enough,  either  In 
dollars  and  cents  or  In  people  and  ideas.  With 
these  new  programs  In  place,  we  will  gauge 
our  performance,  the  performance  of  our 
lenders  and  partners,  and  the  Impact  on 
those  in  need.  And  then  we  will  know  how 
best  to  do  more. 

I  raise  questions  about  doing  enough  and 
doing  more  because  I  know  there  will  be 
skeptics  on  both  sides— those  who  say  we 
cannot  do  what  we  are  announcing,  and 
those  who  say  what  we  are  announcing  Is  not 
enough.  I  Invite  those  skeptics  to  lay  aside 
their  doubts  and  Join  us.  We  see  both  the 
problems  and  the  opportunities.  We  welcome 
help  on  both  scores. 

The  challenge  we  face — each  of  us — is  large 
and  it  is  serious,  but  the  goals  are  not  be- 
yond our  reach.  I  know  we  will  meet  this 
challenge,  as  we  have  met  so  many  in  the 
past,  with  intelligence,  commitment,  a  sense 
of  fairness,  and  hard  work. 

We  are  going  to  push  and  set  higher  goals, 
then  push  some  more  and  establish  a  perma- 
nent, new  dimension  of  Involvement.  Beyond 
the  dollars,  which  are  essential;  beyond  the 
volume,  which  remains  very  Important;  be- 
yond the  returns,  which  will  always  be 
central  to  this  company,  there  will  be  an- 
other index  of  performance.  We  will  measure 
it  each  year  by  how  much  progress  we  make 
in  serving  unmet  housing  needs.  And  It  will 
become  a  permanent  measure  of  our  success 
as  people  who  work  for  Fannie  Mae. 

You  can  be  sure  the  work  will  not  be  easy. 
You  can  be  equally  sure  it  Is  both  necessary 
and  the  right  thing  to  do. 

There  can  be  no  bystanders.  This  Is  a  new 
age  of  engagement  in  addressing  housing 
needs  in  the  United  States.  Today  we  make 
the  promise.  Today  we  step  up  the  pace.  To- 
morrow, we  step  it  up  again. 

I  was  asked  this  week  bow  many  Fannie 
Mae  employees  will  be  assigned  to  this  new 
effort.  My  answer  was  2,512,  all  of  us.  So  let 
me  finish  where  I  began,  by  thanking  you  for 
all  you  have  done,  and  asking  your  help  in 
all  there  is  to  do. 

Fact  Sheet— Opening  Doors  to  affordable 

HOUSING 

On  March  14,  1991,  James  A.  Johnson, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Fannie  Mae,  will  announce  a  major  new  plan 
for  Fannie  Mae  to  open  wide  the  door  to 
housing  for  Americans  not  yet  served. 

Fannie  Mae's  goal  is  to  produce  SIO  billion 
in  low-  and  moderate-income  and  special 
needs  housing  conunitments  by  July  of  1993 
and  to  turn  all  of  those  commitments  into 
deliveries  by  the  end  of  1994.  This  new  plan 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  special  programs 
the  company  began  in  1967  that  were  de- 
signed to  meet  the  unique  housing  needs  of 
modest-income  Americans. 

To  date  Fannie  Mae's  Office  of  Low-  and 
Moderate-Income  Housing  and  Housing  Ini- 
tiatives has  committed  more  than  S5  billion 
through  specialized  financing  programs  In 
communities  across  the  nation. 

Going  forward,  we  will  work  even  harder  to 
assure  that  our  products  are  available— and 
aggressively  marketed— in  lower  Income  and 
minority  neighborhoods.  Fannie  Mae  will  in- 
crease business  with  lenders  that  serve  those 


areas  and  will  bring  on  new  lenders,  includ- 
ing minority-owned  institutions. 

We  also  have  Integrated  our  special  low-in- 
come product  line  Into  our  general  product 
line.  The  following  summarises  the  areas  of 
unmet  housing  needs  that  Fannie  Mae  will 
continue  to  address,  and  why. 

LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME  HOME  BUYERS 

For  households  of  modest  means,  the  three 
greatest  barriers  to  homeownershlp  are; 

Accumulating  the  down  payment  and  clos- 
ing costs: 

Establishing  a  credit  history;  and 

Managing  housing  expenses  that  often  ex- 
ceed standards  permitted  in  traditional 
mortgage  lending. 

In  1987.  Fannie  Mae  launched  its  Commu- 
nity Lending  initiative.  Today,  this  initia- 
tive has  expanded  to  six  models  that  were  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  barriers  to  home- 
ownership.  The  programs  are  done  in  part- 
nership with  lenders,  mortgage  Insurers, 
public  agencies,  and  non-profit  organizations 
across  the  country. 

A  significant  new  feature  of  the  program 
now  makes  it  easier  for  borrowers  to  accu- 
mulate the  minimum  down  pajrment  by  com- 
bining their  own  resources  with  gifts  or 
loans  from  others.  Under  the  new  "3/2  Op- 
tion," home  buyers  may  now  meet  the  mini- 
mum 5  percent  down  payment  requirement 
with  3  percent  coming  from  their  p<«rsonal 
resources  and  up  to  2  percent  from  a  gift 
from  a  family  member  or  a  grant  or  unse- 
cured loan  from  a  nonprofit  organization  or 
public  entity. 

Other  flexible  standards  in  the  pg-ogram 
recognize  that  many  borrowers  have  a  long 
history  of  managing  high  rental  pajrments. 
Therefore,  these  new  standards  allow  as 
much  as  33  percent  of  monthly  gross  Income 
to  be  used  for  mortgage  pasmients.  The  tradi- 
tional standard  limits  mortgage  expenses  to 
28  percent  of  Income. 

In  terms  of  credit  history,  home  buyers  In 
this  program  may  demonstrate  their  credit 
history  through  nontraditlonal  means,  in- 
cluding veriQcation  from  utility  companies 
and  landlords. 

EMPLOYER-ASSISTED  HOUSING 
The  high  cost  of  housing  In  urban  areas  has 
made  it  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for  many 
wage  earners  to  find  affordable  housing  close 
to  where  they  work.  Employers  in  these 
areas  have  found  that  the  lack  of  affordable 
housing  undermines  their  efforts  to  attract 
and  retain  qualified  employees.  As  labor 
force  conditions  tighten  as  a  result  of  a  ma- 
turing work  force  and  demographic  changes, 
employers  Increasingly  look  to  offering 
housing  beneDts  as  a  tool  for  recruiting  and 
retaining  employees. 

Fannie  Mae  is  addressing  this  growing 
problem  by  creating  a  set  of  new  products 
employers  can  use  to  help  their  workers  af- 
ford housing,  including  accumulating  funds 
for  down  payments,  closing  costs,  and  meet- 
ing monthly  housing  expenses. 

LOWER  INCOME  RENTERS 

There  is  a  growing  shortage  of  affordable 
rental  imlts  for  poor  families.  From  1974  to 
1968.  units  renting  for  less  than  S300  a  month 
shrank  by  24  percent,  while  the  number  of 
families  living  in  poverty  who  rent  Increased 
56  percent. 

One  of  the  few  sources  supporting  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  rental  units 
today  is  a  program  Ck>ngress  authorized  in 
1966  to  allow  tax  credits  for  equity  Invests 
ments  in  qualified  low-Income  rental  hous- 
ing projects. 

Through  this  program.  Fannie  Mae  has 
made  commitments  to  Invest  more  than  SlGO 
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million  In  projects  located  in  numerous  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  Fannie 
Mae  will  enlarge  ito  tax  credit  investments 
by  $150  million  over  the  next  two  years  to  fi- 
nance a  total  of  more  than  S400  million  of  ad- 
ditional housing  for  low-Income  renters.  Our 
Investments  will  be  designed  to  tackle  some 
of  the  toughest  problems  in  housing  today- 
permanent  housing  for  the  formerly  home- 
less; affordable  housing  for  single  men  and 
women  working  for  minimum  wages;  and 
housing  for  large  families. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE  tNITlATrVES 

Fannie  Mae  works  with  state  and  local 
housing  finance  agencies  (HFAs)  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  mortgages  that  are  financed  with 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  and  to  help  HFAs 
Increase  the  supply  of  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come housing  in  their  Jurisdictions. 

Since  1987.  Fannie  Mae  has  purchased  more 
than  S2.6  billion  of  single-family  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  Crom  housing  Qnance  agen- 
cies. By  selling  bonds  directly  to  Fannie 
Mae.  HFAs  can  reduce  their  borrowing  costs 
and.  consequently,  can  make  mortgages 
available  to  home  buyers  at  lower  costs  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Fannie  Mae  also  i>rovldes  credit  enhance- 
ment for  single-family  tax-exempt  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  in  conjunction  with  our  com- 
munity lending  programs.  Using  our  Mort- 
gage-Backed Securities  (MBS)  as  collateral. 
Fannie  Mae's  credit  enhancement  makes 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  eligible  for  a  "trl- 
ple-A"  rating,  which  reduces  the  cost  to  the 
agency  and,  therefore,  the  home  buyer. 

As  part  of  this  initiative.  Fannie  Mae  will 
increase  Its  products  and  services  to  housing 
finance  agencies.  Fannie  Mae  representa- 
tives will  meet  with  all  state  and  major  local 
agencies  within  the  next  50  days  to  see  how 
we  can  better  serve  them.  Our  goal  is  to  pur- 
chase S1.5  billion  in  new  MRBs  and  provide 
S700  million  In  specialized  securities  to  8Ui>- 
port  reduced-rate  mortgages  by  the  end  of 
1992. 

PRESERVATION  OF  EXISTINO  HOUSING 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  nation's  exist- 
ing stock  of  affordable  housing  units  is  vul- 
nerable to  being  reduced  further.  As  many  as 
3,700  federally  assisted  projects,  with  more 
than  350,000  units  of  housing,  are  at  risk  of 
converting  to  market  rental  rates.  Fannie 
Mae  will  seek  to  play  a  major  role  In  helping 
to  preserve  this  housing.  We  will  expand  our 
support  of  nonprofit  groups  to  help  them  as- 
sume ownership  of  threatened  projects.  We 
also  will  develop  specialized  financing  tools 
to  help  keep  the  units  affordable. 

RURAL  HOUSING 

In  rural  America,  working  families  are 
twice  as  likely  to  live  in  poverty  as  those  in 
our  cities.  In  1985.  there  were  500,000  more 
low-income  rural  families  than  there  were 
units  of  affordable  housing. 

Fannie  Mae  is  developing  special  mortgage 
products  and  securities  to  expand  the  sec- 
ondary nuirket  for  rural  home  finance.  We 
will  seek  new  partnerships  with  community 
banks,  housing  finance  agencies,  and  rural 
communities. 

ELDERLY 

By  the  year  2030,  the  'baby  boom"  will 
have  reached  age  65  and  will  represent  22  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Even  though  home 
price  apiHvciation  has  increased  older  home- 
owners' net  wealth,  many  are  living  on  fixed 
retirement  incomes  and  are  "house  rich  but 
cash  poor."  Also,  many  are  not  physically  or 
financially  capable  of  repairing  or  maintain- 
ing their  properties.  However,  most  desire  to 
"age  in  place." 
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Building  on  our  experience  with  our  Sen- 
iors' Housing  Opportunities  demonstration 
and  our  work  with  HUD  on  the  Home  Equity 
Conversion  Mortgages,  we  will  continue  to 
develop  options  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  older  Americans.  These  ideas  and 
others  are  being  explored  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
People  (AARP)  through  a  series  of  con- 
ferences. We  will  use  the  information  we 
gather  at  these  conferences  to  expand  and 
better  target  our  products  for  the  elderly. 

Famnie  Mae's  Johnson  Launches  SIO  Billion 
Housing  Initiative 

(Statement  by  Rejn-esentative  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  applaud  the 
announcement  of  an  impressive  new  plan  by 
the  Chairman  and  CEO  of  Fannie  Mae.  Jim 
Johnson,  to  further  open  wide  the  doors  of 
housing  for  Americans  of  modest  means. 

Fannie  Mae's  goal  unveiled  today  by  Mr. 
Johnson  to  produce  SIO  billion  In  low-  and 
moderate-income  and  special  needs  housing 
over  the  next  four  years  is  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of  the  company's  special  conununlty 
finance  programs  begun  in  1967. 

With  a  growing  need  for  affordable  housing 
In  both  urban  and  rural  America  for  working 
families,  young  families,  the  elderly,  the 
homeless,  and  low-income  renters,  the 
Fannie  Mae  affordable  housing  plan  encom- 
passes a  sweeping  set  of  initiatives  to  ad- 
dress this  challenge: 

Creation  of  a  new  mortgage  product  called 
the  "3/2  Option"  which  will  allow  borrowers 
to  qualify  for  5  percent  down  payment  loans 
by  using  3  percent  of  their  own  funds  coupled 
with  a  gift  from  a  family  member;  or  a  grant 
or  loan  from  a  nonprofit  organization,  or 
state  or  local  government; 

Development  of  new  employer  assisted 
housing  products  which  employers  can  use  to 
help  their  employees  flnance  housing — prod- 
ucts to  deal  with  the  problems  of  accumulat- 
ing down  payments  and  other  funds  for  clos- 
ing and  meeting  monthly  housing  expenses; 

F.xpansion  of  the  company's  public  flnance 
programs  with  state  and  local  housing  fl- 
nance agencies  by  purchasing  S1.5  billion  In 
new  mortgage  revenue  bonds  by  the  end  of 
1992.  and  to  provide  S700  million  in  special- 
ized securities  to  support  reduced-rate  mort- 
Ka^es: 

Enlargement  of  taz-credlt  equity  invest- 
ments by  S150  million  over  the  next  two 
years  to  flnance  a  total  of  more  than  S400 
million  of  housing  for  low-income  renters; 

Working  on  the  iH-eservatlon  of  more  than 
350,000  units  of  older  federally  aided  rental 
housing  that  could  be  lost  to  low-Income 
families  by  providing  financing  to  keep  this 
housing  affordable  and  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  nonproflt  groups  to  own  this  housing; 

Development  of  new  mortgage  products  for 
elderly  Americans,  such  as  conventional  re- 
verse annuity  mortgages,  rehabilitation 
products  for  older  homes,  and  flnancing  ar- 
rangements for  assisted  living,  to  supple- 
ment Fannie  Mae's  expanded  Home  Equity 
Conversion  Mortgage  demonstration  with 
HUD; 

Creating  special  mortgage  products  and  se- 
curities to  expand  the  secondary  market  for 
rural  home  flnance  through  new  partnerships 
with  community  banks,  housing  flnance 
agencies,  and  rural  communities  and  extend- 
ing tax  credit  investments  to  them;  and 

Providing  assistance  to  lenders  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Community  Rein- 
vestment Act  (CRA)  in  the  form  of  products 
and  Information. 


I  commend  Fannie  Mae  for  Its  continuing 
be  America's  Housing  Partner,  and 
I  be  permitted  to  put  into  the 
(  opy  of  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  this 
the  employees  of  Fannie  Mae  an- 
thls  new  program. 
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0  »J  POLICE  BRUTALITY 

The  S  'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman rom  California  [Mr.  Dkon]  is 
recogniz  sd  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Dl  SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  March  3,  a  vicious 
and  brut  al  beating  was  administered  to 
Rodney  G.  King  by  three  members  of 
the  Loa  Angeles  Police  Department 
[LAPD].  Since  then,  Americans 
throughout  this  Nation  have  viewed 
the  unprovoked  and  horrifying  attack 
on  a  hel  jless,  unarmed  black  motorist. 

Were  It  not  for  video  technology  and 
the  timely  action  of  a  nearby  resident, 
today  Rodney  King  would  no  doubt  be 
another  statistic — in  jail.  But  the  vid- 
eotape t(hat  has  been  broadcasted  and 
rebroaddasted  in  living  rooms  through- 
out the  United  States,  revealed  a  dis- 
turbing [scene.  The  King  story  under- 
scores file  old  cliche,  "A  picture  is 
worth  a  jthousand  words." 

The  King  case  is  only  the  latest  visi- 
ble exaimple  that  proves  that  some  law 
enforcement  officers  have  no  respect 
for  the  kaw  and  order  that  they  have 
been  sw<^rn  to  uphold. 

Fifteeli  police  officers  failed  to  follow 
proper  iprocedures  in  stopping  Mr. 
King,  and  12  police  officers  looked  on 
as  King  [was  savagely  clubbed  and  shot 
with  a  stun  gun.  All  15  ofQcers  failed  to 
file  an  a  ccurate  report  on  the  incident. 
The  vid<  otape  reveals  solid,  undeniable 
evidenc<  that  the  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  engaged  in  street  justice  and 
brutalit  r. 

Los  A  Lgeles  City  and  County  officials 
have  ta  ken  immediate  action  to  not 
only  del  i  with  the  officers  involved  in 
the  Kinr  incident,  but  are  seeking  to 
find  a  tong-term  solution  to  the  pat- 
tern of  9ystemic  police  brutality  in  the 
Los  Anieles  Police  Department.  It  is 
clear.  "Ihe  Los  Angeles  law  enforce- 
ment ssptem  must  be  cleaned  up  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Just  n  tragic  as  the  beating  admin- 
istered by  the  police  is  the  fact  that 
not  1  on  the  12  officers  witnessing  this 
assault  stepped  forward  to  stop  the  at- 
tack nof  even  reported  this  misconduct 
to  a  supervisor.  Could  there  be  clearer 
evidenc^  that  this  activity  is  either  en- 
couragefa,  condoned,  or  that  officers  are 
intimidated  so  they  will  not  report 
these  extents? 

The  Lios  Angeles  grand  jury  has  is- 
sued an  indictment  against  the  super- 
vising sergeant  and  three  officers,  and 
continu  »  to  meet  on  this  matter. 

I  joined  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congrea  jional  Black  Caucus  and  the 
Congreiional  Hispanic  Caucus  in  re- 
questing a  Federal  probe  by  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  Thornburgh.  The  U.S.  At- 


torney has  asked  the  Civil  Rights 
Divison  of  qis  office  to  review  all  offi- 
cial complaints  within  the  past  6  years 
to  discern  whether  any  pattern  of  mis- 
conduct is  apparent. 

The  mayof-  and  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  meilibers  are  seeking  to  amend 
the  city  ctarter  limiting  the  police 
chiefs  term  of  office,  and  mandating  a 
review  of  tie  police  chiefs  perform- 
ance. 

The  police  commission  has  held  an 
extensive  hearing  calling  upon  commu- 
nity leaders  and  civil  rights  groups. 

Local  officials  are  moving  expedi- 
tiously, but  Los  Angeles  must  establish 
a  system  to  examine  future  complaints 
of  police  ab4se  by  an  independent  body. 

The  Los  \  Angeles  police  chief  is 
wrong.  The  tCing  incident  is  not  an  ab- 
erration, oily  recently  a  former  Los 
Angeles  ijaker  and  businessman 
Jamaal  Wilkes  was  stopped  and  hand- 
cuffed becaiise  his  automobile  registra- 
tion was  about  to  expire.  Joe  Morgan, 
former  Cindinnati  Reds  baseball  play- 
er, vraa  physically  abused  and  wrong- 
fully detained  on  suspicion  of  dealing 
in  drugs.  Ih  a  civil  suit,  the  court 
awarded  Mt  Morgan  S540,000  in  puni- 
tive damages.  Last  year  an  appalling 
and  astounding  simi  of  S8  million  was 
awarded  to  Krictims  of  Los  Angeles  po- 
lice brutalitjy  or  abuse. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  over  the 
years  the  4o8  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  seriously  delinquent  in 
its  ability  to  control  the  abusive  be- 
havior of  certain  officers.  This  inabil- 
ity has  creaited  fear  of  police  in  a  large 
segment  of  this  city  population. 

The  citizens  have  a  right  to  exjject 
that  their  tolice  department  will  not 
resort  to  lawlessness  and  violence  in 
carrying  out  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

It  is  time  to  establish  a  citizens  po- 
lice review  board,  which  would  inves- 
tigate cases  of  alleged  police  mis- 
conduct and  wrongdoing.  The  board 
must  be  a  representative  body  of  citi- 
zens with  qlear  authority  to  examine 
and  recominend  disciplinary  action. 
Police  brutality  does  not  start  or  end 
with  the  chief  of  police.  This  street  jus- 
tice mentality  lies  in  the  ranks.  It  will 
not  stop  until  there  is  an  independent 
review  on  eich  and  every  complaint. 

For  that  ^ason  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constiqutional  Rights  will  start  a 
hearing  thif  Wednesday  in  Washington 
on  the  subject  of  police  conduct.  I  have 
joined  with  my  colleagues  Representa- 
tives DymaIly  and  Waters  in  request- 
ing that  qhairman  Edwards  hold  a 
hearing  in  tLos  Angeles  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

Police  mi^onduct  is  not  just  a  prob- 
lem for  AJTrican  Americans  or  His- 
panics.  It  it  not  just  a  problem  for  the 
many  decent  and  capable  police  offi- 
cers in  oui  city.  It  is  a  problem  for 
every  resident  of  our  city.  The  Los  An- 
geles  Polide   Department   must   dem- 
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onstrate  to  all  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  police  brutal- 
ity; the  police  department  must  dem- 
onstrate that  it  will  make  fundamental 
changes  in  the  manner  in  which  it  con- 
ducts its  mandate;  the  public's  trust  be 
restored  in  a  police  department  vested 
with  the  authority  to  uphold  the  law. 
Decent,  honorable  citizens,  and  police 
officers  demand  no  less. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  taking  out 
this  special  order,  and  perhaps  more 
importantly,  on  his  efforts  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus and  the  Congressional  Hispanic 
Congress  to  convince  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Buireau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  need 
not  simply  for  a  Federal  investigation 
of  this  specific  incident,  but  the  gen- 
eral question  of  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  pattern  of  police  brutality 
of  deprivation  of  individual  constitu- 
tional rights,  under  color  of  law,  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  over  the  past 
6  years. 

I  am  indeed  happy  that  those  offi- 
cials have  listened  seriously  to  the  plea 
raised  by  the  caucuses,  to  the  reaction 
of  a  horrified  Nation  on  seeing  the  vid- 
eotape, and  are  going  to  undertake 
those  investigations. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Many 
Members  who  represent  the  areas  of 
Los  Angeles  work  closely  with  our 
local  police  officers.  We  know  what 
these  people  have  to  go  through.  We 
know  that  they  risk  their  lives  and 
their  physical  well-being  in  helping  to 
enforce  and  making  sure  the  law  is  in 
force,  and  in  dealing  with  criminals, 
and  particularly  violent  criminals,  and 
that  they  are  called  to  an  extra  re- 
quirement of  bravery  sjid  courage  by 
virtue  of  their  work.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at 
what  we  have  done  and  what  the  legis- 
lators in  tbe  past  have  done  in  rec- 
ognizing their  special  status.  We  have 
consistently  nuide  it  a  more  severe 
crime  to  attack  a  police  officer,  to 
treat  a  police  officer  in  a  certain  way, 
than  we  have  other  citizens  in  this 
country,  and  for  good  reason,  because 
of  the  risk  they  are,  because  we  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  deter  those 
kinds  of  crimes. 
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So  when  a  person  assaults  a  police  of- 
ficer, it  is  a  more  serious  crime  than  if 
he  assaults  another  civilian.  If  an  indi- 
vidual kills  a  police  officer,  the  pen- 
alties are  much  more  severe  for  that 
even  than  for  other  kinds  of  murder. 

There  is  a  history  and  a  rationale 
and  a  logic  to  this  kind  of  treatment. 
But  the  flip  side  of  the  coin  I  think 
also  appears  here. 


The  thing  that  separates  this  country 
and  democracy  and  our  whole  system 
of  government  from  that  of  the  law- 
lessness and  the  police  states  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  the  notion  that 
there  are  constraints,  there  have  to  be 
constraints,  meaningful  constraints,  on 
those  few  officers  who  might  abuse 
their  authority,  take  advantage  of 
their  uniform,  and  engage  in  the  kind 
of  conduct  that  we  saw  portrayed  on 
that  videotai>e. 

It  defies  common  sense  to  think  that 
this  was  an  isolated  incident,  that  this 
is  the  one  time  that  happened  when  it 
just  happened  that  those  activities 
were  captured  on  videotape.  I  think 
what  happened,  for  me  and  for  many 
Americans,  is  we  heard  charges  in  the 
Ijast  about  this  kind  of  improper  treat- 
ment, about  this  kind  of  abuse  of  au- 
thority, and  we  treated  it  with  skep- 
ticism because  of  our  own  desire  to  be- 
lieve that  it  could  not  be  true,  that  it 
would  not  be  true  in  America  or  in  Los 
Angeles. 

I  think,  with  what  we  saw  here,  we 
have  to  take  a  more  skeptical  point  of 
view.  We  have  to  encourage  these  kinds 
of  investigations  that  the  FBI  is  now 
going  to  undertake.  We  have  to,  as  the 
gentleman  has  so  correctly  pointed 
out,  start  looking  for  a  system  which 
allows  the  average  citizen  to  feel  con- 
fidence that  he  can  pursue  a  complaint 
against  misuse  of  authority  by  the  ix)- 
lice  and  know  that  he  will  get  an  objec- 
tive and  thorough  investigation  of  that 
kind  of  charge,  api>arently  a  process 
that  many  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  do 
not  feel  they  now  have. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  any 
more  than  is  necessary;  the  gentleman 
has  played  a  very  useful,  I  think,  role 
in  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
many  of  us  at  the  Federal  level  that 
this  is  not  just  the  kind  of  an  issue 
that  should  be  left  to  the  local  city 
council  and  the  district  attorney  in 
Los  Angeles,  but  all  of  us  in  Federal  of- 
fice have  the  responsibility  to  speak 
out  on  what  happened  and  to  try  and 
take  firom  that  horrible  episode  a 
broader  message,  a  broader  review  and, 
hopefully,  within  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  there  will  be  a  similar 
look  again  at  these  questions  in  an  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  them. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  for 
speaking  out  heretofore  on  this  issue. 
As  we  both  know,  it  took  place  in  his 
district. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  two  things 
the  gentleman  pointed  out.  One  is  that 
there  are  many  fine  Los  Angeles  police 
officers.  But  to  think  that  15  officers 
could  gather  in  one  spot  and  watch 
what  the  grand  jury  believes  to  be  a 
felony  conunitted,  and  no  one  inter- 
fere, which  is  their  sworn  duty,  and 
then  no  one  report  it,  shows  that  there 
are  quite  a  few  officers  within  the  de- 
partment that  need  either  retraining 


or  need  not  be  ix>lice  officers  for  our 
fine  city. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia once  again. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

On  the  gentleman's  point,  and  he  said 
it  earlier,  for  that  to  have  happened, 
one  of  three  things  must  have  oc- 
curred: Either  those  12  other  officers 
supported  this  kind  of  brutality,  in 
which  case  there  is  something  terribly, 
terribly  wrong  with  the  screening  and 
personnel  selection  process.  Or,  they 
condoned  this  kind  of  activity,  in 
which  case  it  says  something  about  the 
training  and  the  message  that  is 
taught  inside  the  police  department 
from  the  time  people  are  hired,  in 
terms  of  how  they  are  supposed  to 
carry  out  their  very  broad  authorities. 
Or,  they  were  intimidated  about  doing 
anything  to  protest  this,  which,  again, 
goes  to  the  point  of  the  need  for  an 
independent  kind  of  a  system,  a  system 
which  insures  that  an  officer  will  not 
be  retaliated  against  because  he  is 
speaking  up  for  justice  and  for  re- 
straint on  abuses  of  authority  like  we 
saw  here. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  very  good  friend  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  his  taking  out  this  time. 

What  an  interesting  commentary 
that  we  have  witnessed  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  technology,  that  an  individ- 
ual was  able  to  stand  on  the  balcony  at 
his  apartment  and  utilize  this  great 
new  technology  of  the  videotape  which 
we  have  and  use  here  virtually  every 
day  in  our  lives  on  different  activities, 
something  that  15  or  20  years  ago 
would  have  thought  this  kind  of  thing 
could  not  happen.  Yet,  I  am  sure  the 
action  against  Rodney  King,  that  simi- 
lar action  was  taking  place  years  ago 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  we  have 
made  the  kinds  of  advances  in  human 
behavior  and  responsibility  that  we 
have  in  technology. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  commentary  on 
where  we  need  to  go. 

Many  have  argued  that,  as  we  looked 
at  the  struggle  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
that  we  have  not,  obviously,  brought 
an  end  to  war.  But  I  do  believe  with 
these  advances  we  have  seen,  we  do 
have  a  chance  to  utilize  the  techno- 
logical advances  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  people  who  are  victimized 
in  such  a  way.  One  cannot  help  but 
think  of  the  very  famous  line,  "There 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I,"  or  the 
famous  World  War  n  line  that.  "They 
came  after  the  lawyers,  they  came 
after  the  blacks,  they  came  after  the 
Jews,  and  I  didn't  speak.  And  then  they 
came  after  me,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
speak."  That  is  why  I  feel  compelled  to 
do  everything  that  I  can  to  stand  up  for 
Rodney  King,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
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and  others  who  were  victiminzed  by 
this  kind  of  behavior. 

We  all  acknowledge  there  is  a  great 
level  of  frustration  among  those  who 
are  in  law  enforcement,  but  it  does  not 
in  any  way  excuse  this  kind  of  behav- 
ior. What  we  need  to  do  is  to  recognize 
maybe  they  should  be  compensated  in  a 
better  way.  Obviously,  as  my  two 
flrlends  from  California  have  pointed 
out,  we  have  to  insure  that  people  are 
better  trained  and  better  equipped.  We 
cannot  have  people  standing  by,  ignor- 
ing this  kind  of  behavior,  even  if  it  is 
a  superior.  There  has  to  be  a  degree  of 
accountability.  That  is  what  I  am  call- 
ing for  here  today. 

I  know  my  friends  are  seeking  the 
same  kind  of  thing.  Responsibility  for 
actions  cannot  be  ignored. 

What  direct  action  can  we  take?  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  said  just  a  few  moments  ago, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  move 
ahead  with  reform  of  the  Criminal 
Code.  The  package  which  President 
Bush  has  sent  forward  is  one  which  I 
think  we  need  to  pursue.  The  exclu- 
sionary rule,  the  death  penalty,  a  wide 
range  of  other  things,  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  not  be  a  pana- 
cea to  these  problems,  but  I  clearly  do 
believe  that  it  will  take  a  strong  and 
very  dynamic  step  toward  turning  the 
comer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  firiend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dixon] 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]  for  bis  remarks,  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymallt]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleage  from  Los  Ange- 
1»8,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon],  who  represents  the  28th  Dis- 
trict, for  bringing  us  together  to  focus 
attention  on  what  has  become  a  criti- 
cal problem  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Los  Angeles.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  understand 
the  frustration  that  we  experience  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  policy 
misconduct  is  not  confined  to  the  Rod- 
ney King  issue  exclusively.  Neither  is 
it  confined  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  has 
had  an  outstanding  record  of  public 
service,  but  more  recently  they  have 
indulged  in  violations  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California  and  the  United 
States.  They  have  also  been  involved  in 
policy  misconduct  in  their  relationship 
with  individuals. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
young  American  Samoans  in  Compton, 
a  city  which  I  represent,  were  shot  20 
times  by  a  Compton  police  officer. 
Eight  of  those  shots  came  from  the 
back,  and  so  one  wonders  why  is  it  nec- 
essary to  shoot  someone  from  the  back. 
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if  that  s  arson  is  moving  away?  I  have 
asked  tie  Department  of  Justice  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  that 
shooting;  and  because  the  FBI  works 
on  a  ca$e-by-case  basis,  I  have  also 
asked  thfe  FBI  to  look  into  the  question 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  iieriff. 

So,  basically  we  have  put  in  three  re- 
quests: One,  to  look  into  the  question 
of  the  bep.ting  of  Rodney  King;  two.  the 
question  of  the  two  American 
Samoans  and  three,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  ffiieriff  s  conduct  in  the  county 
of  Los  Amgeles. 

This  ifl  an  issue  which  has  bothered 
us  for  a  long  time.  I  recall,  as  a  young 
legislator  in  1962,  this  became  a  major 
issue  in  JLos  Angeles  when  the  police 
shot  up  ithe  Moslem  Mosque,  and  this 
conduct  'has  continued  from  time  to 
time.  Mdre  recently  I  was  encouraged 
by  the  stow  of  confidence  in  the  Afri- 
can-Ametican  community  in  the  po- 
lice. A  vAry  close  and  effective  working 
relationahip  had  developed  in  the  south 
side  of  Los  Angeles  with  the  commu- 
nity andjthe  police  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  my  pity  of  Compton  I  have  gotten 
to  knowl  the  police  officers  on  a  per- 
sonal basis.  I  have  worked  with  them 
in  the  city  council  in  trying  to  recoup 
some  ofj  the  moneys  seized  in  drug 
busts.  Si),  I  know  them  as  very  dedi- 
cated mtn  with  families  who  are  con- 
cerned a)>out  law  and  justice. 

So,  Mij.  Speaker,  it  is  very  unfortu- 
nate forime  to  have  to  experience  this 
tragedy  experienced  by  these  two 
America  i  Samoans  and  their  families. 

I  do  wi  mt  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentlem).n  from  Los  Angeles  [Mr. 
Dixon]  f(  ir  bringing  this  issue  to  the  at- 
tention I  if  the  Congress  because  we  be- 
lieve it  1  as  become  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, not  just  in  Los  Angeles  or  Califor- 
nia, but  iround  the  country. 

Mr.  DXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  liki!  to  thank  the  distingruished 
gentlemdn  from  California  [Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY]  fo '  he  makes  the  point  that,  not 
only  is  t  liere  a  problem  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Pc  lice  Department,  but  in  gen- 
eral in  jOS  Angeles  County  with  the 
county  sheriffs  department  and  the 
ComptoiJ  Police  Department. 

Mr.  Shaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CfUlfomia  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BIRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]  f^r  yielding  once  again  to  me. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  I  could  not  help  though 
but  not^  the  comments  of  my  friend, 
the  geiAleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]  J  and  I  appreciate  them  very 
much,  l^t  it  would  be  ironic  indeed  if 
the  lessAn  of  this  horrible  incident  in 
California  would  be  now  applied  to  an 
argumeqt  that  would  support  the  kind 
of  change  in  the  exclusionary  rule 
which  would  in  effect  be  removing  one 
of  the  l^t  disincentives  against  police 
lawlessness;  that  is,  unlawful  searches 
and  seisures,  that  somehow  that  the 
lesson  we  should  take  from  this  inci- 
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dent  is  wort  i  at  least  some  debate  be- 
fore we  imnediately  accept  what  I 
view  as  a  vei  -y,  very  thin  nexus  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dkon]  for  yield- 
ing. I 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bermaji],  and  I  associate  myself 


with  his  re: 
Finally, 
conrmiunity 
our  commi 
in  the  pursi 
resign 

Let  me  in( 
the   Los   A 


rks. 

Speaker.  Members,  the 
tas  been,  or  a  segment  of 
lity  has  been,  very  active 
it  of  asking  Daryl  Gates  to 


cate  that  a  poll  taken  by 
geles  Times  less  than  2 
weeks  ago  discloses  that,  when  asked  if 
they  approved  of  the  way  Gates  was 
handling  his  job,  that  in  April  1979,  55 
percent  of  the  people  said  that  they  ap- 
proved of  the  way  he  was  handling  his 
job.  In  March  1988.  61  percent  said  they 
approved  ofj  the  way  he  was  handling 
his  job.  And  in  March  1991.  just  a  few 
days  ago,  o^y  33  percent,  a  third,  of 
the  people  of  the  city  thought  he  was 
handling  hia  job  in  a  way  which  they 
approve.  There  was  no  ethnic  group 
polled  wher^  a  majority  of  the  people 
thought  he  yraa  handling  his  job  prop- 
erly. Angloi^.  only  36  percent;  blacks, 
only  23  pevcent;  and  Hispanics,  the 
Latinos.  32  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  consensu^  among  people  in  Los  An- 
geles that  Qhief  Gates  is  handling  his 
job  in  a  wayjwhich  they  approve  of. 

When  askad  the  question  do  they  ap- 
prove of  th^  way  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  is  handling  its  job.  in 
April  1979,  52  percent  said  they  did.  In 
March  1988.  .74  percent  said  they  did. 
And  in  Maitih  1991,  in  the  same  poll 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  46  percent  said 
that  they  approve  of  the  way  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  is  handling 
their  job. 

Mr.  Speal^er,  I  asked  Chief  Gates, 
"With  less  tnan  a  third  of  the  people  in 
Los  Angele^  supporting  you  for  chief, 
and  with  lesb  than  half  of  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  thinking  your  department 
is  doing  a  gbod  job,  isn't  it  time  that 
you  retire?"! 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  outrage  at  the  Ixutal  actions  of 
some  Los  Ang^s  police  officers  that  have  left 
a  Califomia  m^  with  multiple  fractures  to  his 
skull  arxj  a  wounded  sertse  of  dignity. 

When  George  Holiday  used  his  vkJeo  cam- 
era on  March  8  to  expose  the  beating  of  Rod- 
ney Glenn  King  by  several  Los  Angeles  polce 
officers,  he  n^t  only  captured  on  tape  a  de- 
plorable act  of  brutality,  he  also  awakened  a 
sleeping  giant  here  in  the  United  States.  Holi- 
day forced  us  to  recognize  the  level  tfiat  the 
mentality  of  violence  has  reached  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

There  are  Inany  of  us  wtw  have  always 
spoken  out  against  police  violence,  and  there 
are  ottiers  wfv  always  suspected  that  poUce 
often  go  too  f^  in  their  eagerness  to  maintain 
taw  and  ord^.  in  communities  around  the 
country,  most  beople  have  heard  a  story  about 
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the  lime  the  police  took  some  friend  for  a  long 
ride,  only  to  release  him  later  with  bruises, 
cuts,  or  other  injuries.  These  stories  of  unjusti- 
fied t>eatings  and  violence  are  too  often  ex- 
plained away,  put  to  the  side  and  stored  away 
with  all  the  ottier  unpleasant  things  in  life  we 
dont  Uke  to  deal  with. 

Holiday's  video  camera  will  not  alknv  us  to 
escape  from  the  truth.  We  cannot  ratk>nalize 
15  whites  officers  starvling  over  a  stunned  Af- 
ricarvAmerican  man,  as  he  was  struck  over 
and  over  with  night  stKks.  kicked  at  least 
seven  times  and  shot  with  an  electric  stun 
gun.  The  vkleo  camera  has  captured  raw, 
pure,  vwience. 

It  is  imperative  that  Rodney  Glenn  King's 
attackers  receive  due  process  for  ttieir  role  in 
this  travesty.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  ttiat 
this  natnnal  outrage  will  sut>skle  when  this 
case  is  settled.  Americans  wHI  orx:e  again  go 
back  to  their  daily  lives  and  vK>ience  at  intoler- 
abie  levels  will  be  aHowed  to  run  rampant 
through  our  communities,  until  the  next  inci- 
dent recaptures  our  national  conscience. 

The  attack  on  Rodney  King  Is  just  one  more 
example  of  a  problem  that  pervades  every 
level  of  American  life.  If  we  watch  TV  police 
intimkiate  and  rough  up  criminals,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  when  real  cops  adopt  that  tech- 
rtque  on  the  streets.  If  our  chiWren  watch  their 
parents  fight,  to  settle  family  disputes,  we 
shouWnn  be  surprised  to  find  fist  fights  on 
playgrounds.  And  if  our  national  leaders  think 
dropping  bombs  is  the  most  effective  form  of 
dipkjmacy  then  why  shouM  we  be  shocked 
wfien  otfiers  use  ttiis  strategy  to  solve  prot>- 
lems. 

The  time  has  come  to  reevaluate  our  most 
comnmn  problem  solving  tool  and  to  formulate 
new  ways  of  approaching  other  human  beings. 
If  we  continue  to  just  react  wtien  our  violent 
behavior  bubi}les  to  ttie  surface  with  a  nasty 
display,  tfien  there  will  be  no  erKl  to  our  shock 
and  outrage  or  to  ttie  vk)lence.  We  must  de- 
cide tfiat  wAerce  is  not  the  answer  and  that 
confKcts  will  be  resolved  with  due  respect  for 
all  members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  our  indigrtation  with  polk»  bru- 
tality, whkrfi  is  now  t)ecoming  a  national  crisis. 

The  bnjtal  beating  of  Rodney  Glenn  King  2 
weeks  ago  by  offcers  of  the  LAPD  Is  not  an 
isolated  incktem.  There  is  a  clear  pattern  of 
pdce  brutality  sweeping  the  NatkKi.  and  in 
some  instance  it  has  resulted  in  deaths.  I  call 
upon  ttie  administratkxi  to  use  its  resources  to 
stop  this  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  before  you  to  protest 
police  brutality  on  behalf  of  the  families  of 
Pouivi  and  Italia  Taulaulelei.  These  two  Sa- 
moan  brotfiers  were  brutally  shot  to  death  on 
February  12,  1991.  by  a  pdfce  offk»r  in 
Compton,  CA.  Tfieir  bodies  were  riddled  with 
20  gunshot  wounds.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
video  tape  of  this  brutal  killing  t)y  the  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  tiere  to  protest  polce 
brutality  on  behalf  of  the  Dole  family  of 
Cerritos.  CA.  On  February  11.  1989,  members 
of  ttiis  Samoan  family  were  hosting  a  bridal 
shower  when  polne  officers  stormed  ttie  Dole 
residence  and  began  to  beat  the  guests  indis- 
criminately. Three  members  of  the  Dote  family. 
tfie  60-year-okJ  father  and  his  two  daughters, 
were  injured  and  received  hospital  attention  as 


a  result  of  overzeakMJS  poKce  beatings.  Two 
neighbors  vkleotaped  polK»  deputies  clubbing 
the  guests  who  had  been  handcuffed  and 
made  to  lie  face  down  on  the  driveway  of  ttie 
front  lawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  society  entrusts  polwe  offi- 
cers with  ttie  tremerxlous  responsitiility  of  en- 
forcing the  law.  Polk»  brutality  has  no  place  in 
law  enforcement  I  am  sure  that  most  police 
officers  are  dednated  professkinals.  but  when 
police  brutality  occurs  they  must  be  at)le  to 
wittistand  the  most  intensive  publk:  scrutiny; 
othenwise,  mistrust  of  law  enforcement  offk^rs 
will  erode  publk:  confidence  and  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  PreskJent  Bush.  Attor- 
ney General  Thomburgh,  and  the  relevant 
agencies  to  devote  more  resources  of  tfie  Na- 
tional Government  to  ttie  investigatk>n  of  po- 
lice txutality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  following  news- 
paper artk^les  and  reports  lor  ttie  Record. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  11, 1991] 

Two  Men  Killed  by  Ofticer  Were  Shot  20 
Times 

(By  Marc  Lacey) 

Autopey  reports  Indicate  that  two  brothers 
from  Compton  were  shot  a  total  of  20  times— 
with  many  of  the  bullets  striking  them  In 
the  back — by  a  local  police  offlcer  respond- 
ing to  a  domestic  disturbance  call  at  their 
home,  authorities  said  Sunday. 

The  officer,  whom  Compton  police  have  de- 
clined t»  name,  has  been  placed  on  desk  duty 
pending  completion  of  separate  investiga- 
tions of  the  February  shootings  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  district  attorney's  office  and 
police,  authorities  said. 

Compton  police  say  the  ofOcer  shot  and 
killed  Pouvi  Taulaulelei,  31,  and  his  brother, 
Italia  Taulaulelei,  22,  after  they  attacked 
him  and  tried  to  wrest  away  his  9-mm  semi- 
automatic service  pistol  shortly  after  mid- 
night on  Feb.  12.  Neither  brother  was  armed, 
police  said. 

The  officer  emptied  his  gun  at  the  two 
men,  reloaded  and  fired  again. 

The  coroner's  report  said  the  elder  brother 
had  12  bullet  wounds,  eight  in  the  back.  The 
report  also  showed  trace  amounts  of  cocaine 
in  Pouvi  Taulaulelei  s  blood. 

The  younger  brother  was  shot  eight  times, 
with  five  of  the  bullets  striking  him  in  the 
back. 

The  offlcer  had  gone  by  lilmself  to  the 
house  in  the  1800  block  of  North  Grandee  Av- 
enue to  take  a  report  after  Pouvi 
Taulauleel's  wife  told  police  that  her  hus- 
band had  beaten  her  and  left  the  house  with 
the  couple's  two  young  sons.  As  the  ofticer 
began  to  question  the  woman,  the  brothers 
drove  up  and  confronted  the  offlcer  in  the 
driveway,  police  said.  The  shooting  erupted 
after  a  brief  struggle. 

The  deaths  have  prompted  cries  of  outrage 
in  the  Samoan  community,  of  which  the 
Taulauleleis  were  members,  and  among  stu- 
dents at  El  Camino  College,  where  Italia 
played  for  the  football  team. 

Protests  are  scheduled  for  today  at  the  col- 
lege and  for  Tuesday  in  front  of  Compton 
City  Hall. 

John  Featherstone,  Italia's  football  coach. 
Questioned  the  police  account.  The  coach 
said  a  Taulaulelei  family  member  who  wit- 
nessed the  shootings  contends  that  the 
brothers  did  not  attack  the  offlcer. 

Compton  Mayor  Pro  Tem  Maxcy  D.  Filer 
said  he  is  reserving  judgment  until  the  offl- 
cial  investigations  are  complete. 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  14. 1991] 

Sheriff,  residents  Sharply  Disagree  on 

Melee  AT  Party 

(By  Mlcbele  Fuetsch  and  Tracy  Wood) 

Sheriff  Sherman  Block  stood  behind  his 
deputies  Monday,  saying  a  review  of  evi- 
dence, including  a  home  video  of  part  of  the 
Incident,  showed  that  they  exercised  "great 
restraint"  in  breaking  up  a  C^rritoe  bridal 
shower  where  guests  said  they  were  beaten 
by  deputies. 

Block's  account  of  events  in  the  suburban 
neighborhood  conflicted  with  that  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Arthur  Dole  family,  who  held  a 
news  conference  of  their  own  at  their  Noran 
Avenue  home. 

Both  sides  displayed  their  wounded. 

Block  had  color  photos  of  some  of  the  10 
deputies  who.  he  said,  were  cut  and  battered 
as  repeated  attempts  to  end  the  party  peace- 
fully were  thwarted  by  party-goers  who  first 
hurled  Insults  at  deputies  and  later  threw 
chunks  of  rock  and  some  beer  bottles.  Block 
displayed  six  large  rocks,  three  damaged  po- 
lice helmets,  three  l)eer  bottles,  a  beer  can 
and  a  galvanized  steel  ice  tub  that  he  said 
were  thrown  at  deputies. 

He  downplayed  the  Importance  of  the  home 
video,  but  acknowledged  that  It  did  show 
"one  brief  part  where  it  appears  that  a  dep- 
uty used  his  iMiton  three  times  on  two  dif- 
ferent people."  Those  who  were  hit  already 
were  on  the  ground. 

TAPE  QUAUTY  POOR 

"It  would  be  unusual  to  use  a  baton  If  they 
were  handcuffed,"  Block  said,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tape  was  too  poor  to  determine  If 
the  man  was  restrained. 

"What  I  saw  on  that  tape  Is,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  situation  .  .  .  the  depu- 
ties acted  in  a  very  orderly  fashion,  they 
were  under  control,"  Block  said.  He  blamed 
David  Dole,  28,  for  inciting  others  to  disobey 
the  officers  and  said  David's  father.  Arthur, 
refused  to  break  up  the  party.  "Based  on  the 
evidence  of  deadly  force  used  .  .  .  against  the 
deputies,  I  think  the  entire  incident  was 
handled  with  great  restraint."  Block  said. 

Three  members  of  the  Dole  family,  Arthur. 
60,  and  two  of  his  daughters.  Olanda.  23.  and 
Emily.  31,  showed  injuries  of  their  own  to  re- 
porters. They  said  the  cuts  and  bruises 
stemmed  from  being  struck  by  deputies. 
David  Dole  is  hospitalized  and  under  arrvst. 

Arthur  Dole  said  he  was  kicked  by  deputies 
and  when  he  asked  them  to  loosen  handcuffs 
that  were  cutting  into  his  wrists,  a  deputy 
said.  "'Shut  up,'  and  kicked  me  again.  He 
said  'You're  Samoan  .  .  .  you  think  you're  so 
big,  and  I  can  knock  you  out  anytime." 

BROTHER  TALKED  TO  DEPUTIES 

Emily,  a  member  of  the  Gorgeous  Uulles  of 
Wrestling  (GLOW),  known  to  television  audi- 
ences at  Mt.  Jlfl,  said  brother  David  tried  to 
argue  deputies  out  of  entering  the  house, 
telling  them  It  was  a  bridal  shower  for  a  sis- 
ter. Melinda. 

"We're  going  in  there  and  [obscenity]  It 
up."  Emily  said  the  deputy  replied. 

TTie  family  has  strongly  denied  provoking 
officers,  or  throwing  any  rocks,  bottles  or 
other  debris,  insisting  it  was  the  deputies 
who  Instigated  any  fighting.  Neighbors  who 
came  out  to  watch  also  denied  seeing  any 
rocks  or  ttottles  thrown. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Saturday  night 
melee.  34  men  and  women  were  arrested.  TVo 
of  the  men  were  charged  with  felonies,  and 
the  rest  with  lesser  charges  of  rioting  and 
unlawful  assembly. 

Both  sides  generally  agree  that  when  a  pa- 
trol car  first  went  into  the  suburban  neigh- 
borhood about  9:30  p.m.  and  asked  the  party- 
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Koers  to  keep  the  noise  level  down,  they 
complied.  And  on  a  second  pass  a  short  time 
later.  Block  and  family  members  concur  that 
the  party  was  progressing  peaceably. 

From  there,  the  accounts  diverge  wildly. 

Block  said  more  than  100  party-goers  were 
present. 

According  to  the  Doles,  there  were  only  35 
or  40. 

Block  said  a  maximum  of  50  officers  from 
three  Jurisdictions.  Lakewood  sherifrs  sta- 
tion. Norwalk  sheriffs  station  and  the  Dow- 
ney Police  Department,  were  on  the  scene  at 
the  height  of  action. 

Those  attending  the  party  and  neighbors 
estimated  there  were  100  officers. 

Neither  side  can  agree  on  the  role  of  Sky 
Knight,  a  patrol  helicopter  maintained  by 
the  cities  of  Lakewood  and  Cerrltos.  The  hel- 
icopter Is  flown  by  a  private  pilot  but  carries 
a  sheriffs  deputy  who  is  in  communication 
with  the  ground. 

Block  said  the  first  order  to  disperse  was 
given  over  loud-speakers  from  the  heli- 
copter. The  order  was  greeted  with  obscene 
gestures  and  ignored,  he  said. 

Family  members  and  irate  neighbors  said 
Saturday  night  that  the  helicopter 
Inexplicably  hovered  over  the  party  and  sur- 
rounding homes.  Its  loud  engine  and  brilliant 
search  light  acting  as  an  Irritant,  for  a  long 
time  before  the  final  encounter.  Two  neigh- 
bors, who  asked  that  their  names  not  be  used 
because  they  did  not  want  to  anger  the  Sher- 
ifTs  Department,  said  officers  asked  them 
after  the  melee  if  they  had  heard  the  chop- 
per's loud-speaker  order  the  party  to  dis- 
band. The  neighbors  said  they  never  heard 
such  an  order. 

Some  party  guests  also  said  they  never 
heard  any  commands  from  the  helicopter. 

Block  said  patrol  cars  approached  the 
house  for  the  third  time  after  a  citizen  tele- 
phoned a  report  at  10:18  p.m.  of  "street  fight- 
ing with  sticks  and  knives."  Family  and 
neighbors  insisted  there  never  was  any  such 
fighting.  [No  tape  recording  exists  of  the 
emergency  telephone  calls.  Block  said,  be- 
cause the  recording  equipment  had  been  out 
of  order  since  Friday.] 

Twice  more.  Block  said,  the  order  to  dis- 
perse was  given,  this  time  over  the  patrol 
car's  speaker  system. 

The  about  15  deputies  pulled  back  at  one 
point  to  await  reinforcements.  When  they  ar- 
rived, everyone  in  the  house  was  ordered  to 
come  out.  Block  said.  Instead,  he  said,  there 
was  more  verbal  abuse  of  the  deputies. 

As  the  officers  formed  a  line  to  move  on 
the  house.  Block  said  the  rock  and  bottle 
throwing  began. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  13.  1969] 

Bbatino  of  Guests  Taped  in  Disputed 

ACCOUNTS  OF  Party 

(By  Michele  Fuetsch) 

Members  of  a  Cerrltos  family  said  Sunday 
they  were  handcuffed  and  beaten  and  their 
home  was  in  shambles  after  Los  Angeles 
County  sheriCTs  deputies  stormed  in  during  a 
prenuptial  celebration. 

Two  neighbors  videotaped  the  scene  Satur- 
day night  as  deputies  in  riot  gear  surrounded 
and  entered  the  house  in  the  18400  block  of 
Noran  Avenue.  On  one  of  the  tapes,  deputies 
can  be  seen  clubbing  people  who  had  been 
handcufTed  and  made  to  lie  Oaice  down  on  the 
driveway  or  on  the  front  lawn. 

The  SherltTs  Department  said  35  party- 
goers  were  arrested  in  the  Incident. 

Sgt.  Tom  Gordon,  watch  commander  at  the 
department's  Lakewood  Station,  said  that  a 
neighbor  called  the  department  to  complain 
about  noise  at  9:21  p.m.  Deputies  were  sent 


to  checli 
said. 

When 
tried  to 
they  werfe 
ties,  Gordon 


leputles  arrived  at  the  scene  and 
ret  those  at  the  shov.er  to  disperse, 
pelted  with  rocks,  bricks  and  bot- 
said. 

Althoukh  neighbors  said  about  100  deputies 
cafs  finally  showed  up  at  the  house, 
about  SO  deputies  were  involved, 
said  about  10  deputies  were  injured 
li^cident.  The  extent  of  their  injuries 
be  Immediately  determined, 
members  said  Sunday  that  no  one 
anything  at  the  deputies.  No  rocks, 
bottles  were  in  view  at  the  scene 
night  or  Sunday,  but  Gordon  said 
debris  was  picked  up  by  deputies  as 
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out  the  reported  disturbance,  he        On  Sunday 
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Daken  into  custody  were  booked  on 

of  unlawful  assembly,  failure  to 

uid  battery  on  peace  officers.  David 

brt>ther  of  the  bride  to  be,  also  was 

suspicion  of  assualt  with  a  deadly 

said  Garo  Mardirossian,  his  attor- 


c  n 


SUFFERS  BROKEN  HAND 

All  exiept  David  Dole  were  released  Sun- 
day afte   posting  bail.  He  was  hospitalized  in 


custody  with  several  lacerations  on 


his  scale ,  as  well  as  a  broken  hand,  on  which 
he  must  have  surgery,  his  attorney  said. 

Sgt.  Ctiris  Gutierrez  of  the  department's 
information  bureau  said  Sheriff  Sherman 
Block  W3uld  have  no  comment  on  the  inci- 
dent untfl  he  reviews  the  tape  and  other  evi- 
dence. 

The  biidal  shower  for  Mellnda  Dole— who 
lives  at  i^he  house  with  her  father  and  three 
sisters— foegan  at  noon  and  lasted  into  the 
night. 

Her  father,  Arthur  Dole,  an  electrician  at  a 
Long  B<  ach  company  for  21  years,  his  two 
sons  and  four  of  his  daughters  were  among 
those  airested.  Melinda  Dole  was  not  taken 
into  custody. 

"Theyf  treated  me  like  an  animal,"  said 
Dole,  shf>wing  swollen  hands  with  cuts  across 
them  fr^m  where  he  said  he  had  been  hand- 
cuffed, 'frhis  is  a  family.  We've  never  been  in 


trouble 


i- 


Melinia  Dole  said  most  of  the  party  guests 
were  inmde  the  house  when  the  deputies  ar- 
rived. a|ie  said  family  members  closed  the 
garage  floor  to  the  house  and  turned  the 
music  d*wn  at  the  request  of  the  deputies. 

The  mxt  thing  she  knew,  she  said,  heli- 
copters rwere  flying  over.  She  said  deputies 
then  suilrounded  the  house. 

The  videotape  shows  several  family  mem- 
bers, including  Arthur  Dole,  coming  out  of 
the  house  and  telling  police  that  people  in- 
side hai  no  weapons  and  were  prepared  to 
leave.    I 

David]  Dole,  28,  was  one  of  those  who  tried 
to  talk  lo  deputies,  family  members  said. 

The  attorney  said  that  Dole,  a  warehouse 
supervlior  for  a  store  in  the  Cerrltos  Mall, 
suffered  a  broken  hand  when  he  put  it  up  to 
protect '  himself  and  one  of  his  sisters  from 
the  blows  of  a  police  club. 

Mardtt-ossian  said  that  David  Dole  called 
911  afte '  the  deputies  arrived,  saying  that  he 
needed  help  because  deputies  were  outside 
provoking  guests.  The  attorney  said  that 
Dole  wt  s  told  over  the  911  line  to  ask  for  the 
sergean  t.  in  charge.  When  he  did  that,  he  was 
attacks  d,  Mardirossian  said. 

One  <f  those  arrested  was  Emily  Dole,  a 
membei  of  the  Gorgeous  Ladies  of  Wrestling 
(GLOW  ,  known  to  television  audiences  as 
Mt.  Fu  i.  The  wrestling  star,  Melinda  Dole's 
older  si  ster.  said  she  was  hit  with  clubs  and 
shackli  i  by  authorities. 


afternoon,  members  of  the  Dole 
family  surves  ed  damage  to  the  family's  mod- 
est tract  honfe.  Bloodstains  could  be  seen  on 
a  carpet  and  on  a  window  ledge.  Bridal  gifts 
lay  strewn  across  the  floor  of  one  room  of 
the  house.      , 

Neighbors  interviewed  Sunday  said  they 
were  shocked  at  the  incident  and  defended 
the  Dole  fanr^ly.  No  neighbor  said  he  or  she 
had  complained  about  noise  from  the  bridal 
shower.  | 

Mr.  STOKQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
merxj  my  coleague,  Mr.  Dixon,  for  reserving 
time  to  speai<  out  against  police  brutality.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  our  Natk>n's  law  enforcement 
officers  take  an  oath — an  oatti  to  upfwkf  the 
law.  I  am  outraged  t}y  Vhe  recent,  lawless  con- 
duct of  poltca  offcers  of  tfie  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lk:e  Department  against  a  helpless  citizen. 

On  March  :3,  1991,  Rodney  G.  King  was 
brutally  clubt>ed  more  than  50  times  and 
krcked  by  oflcers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department.  While  there  may  t>e  some  ques- 
tkxi  as  to  tfi^  circumstances  whk;h  preceded 
the  appreheiiskxi  of  Mr.  King,  there  Is  no 
questkin  as  to  wtiat  transpired  after  Mr.  King 
was  pulled  from  his  car  onto  tf>e  highway  and 
the  Infamous  7-minute  vkjeotape  started  to 
roll.  We  saw  It  all,  txoadcast  repeatedly  on  na- 
tk>nwide  television.  We  felt  each  brutal  t)k>w, 
as  the  nigfrtstKks  raised  up  by  polce  officers 
fell  repeatedly  on  Mr.  King's  head,  shoukJers, 
and  body.  In  txxrifying  detail,  we  all  witnessed 
7  minutes  of  a  brutal  beating  by  polne  offKers 
swom  to  upMokJ  the  law  and  protect  citizens 
like  Mr.  King. 

The  supervising  sergeant  at  tfie  incident  and 
the  three  officers  directly  involved  in  the  tieat- 
ing  have  be#n  indKted  on  charges  of  felony 
assault.  But  I  am  disturbed  at  tfie  fact  tfiat  1 1 
poik:e  officers  reportedly  watched  the  Incident 
and  dkJ  little,  if  anything,  to  stop  it  Tf>e  offi- 
cers wtx)  watcfied  this  savage  t)eating  took 
the  same  oajlh  of  office  as  the  polee  officers 
who  struck  those  brutal  btows. 

I  am  equaly  appalled  at  tfie  response  of  tfie 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 
Daryl  Gates.  He  called  tfie  inckJent  an  aberra- 
tion and  reportedly  waited  4  days  to  announce 
that  the  officers  wouU  be  investigated.  The 
evidence  in  ithat  7-minute  vkJeotape  is  irref- 
utable. 

Furtfiermore,  Ctiief  Gates  has  failed  to  take 
any  actkxi  tQ  correct  a  documented,  abysmal 
pattern  of  fxiice  brutality,  under  his  leadership 
in  ttie  Los  i  Angeles  Police  Department,  di- 
rected at  Afi^carvAmericans  and  Hisparucs.  In 
the  recent  iilcklent,  all  of  tfie  officers  involved 
were  wtiite;  |Mr.  King  is  an  Afhcan-Amencan. 
Yet,  Chief  (Sates  continues  to  deny  evklence 
of  racial  motivatkxi  for  such  incklents  of  polne 
brutality.  Chief  Gates  has  failed  in  Ns  resporv 
sibility  to  ttie  citizens  of  Los  Angeles. 

Unfortunalely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  irx^kJent  is 
not  tfie  aberratxyi  Chief  Gates  woukl  have  us 
believe.  AIMgatkxis  of  polne  brutality  are  a 
common  oc&jrrence  in  counties,  cities,  and 
States  all  over  our  NatkHi.  It  took  a  7-minute, 
amateur  vkieotape  to  focus  tfie  attentk>n  of 
our  Illation  on  tfiis  issue.  Were  it  not  for  that 
vkjeotape,  f  Mr.  King  had  complained,  his 
complaint  rn^gfit  have  been  ignored,  or  inves- 
tigated by  tfie  internal  affairs  unit  of  tfie  police 
department  and  written  off  as  an  aberratk>n. 

But  the  real  tragedy,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
these  inckjents  fiave  destroyed  ttie  confidence 
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of  citizens  across  the  Nation  in  our  system  of 
justice.  We  must  work  together  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  and  our  citizens  to 
stamp  out  incidents  of  police  txutality.  We 
must  ensure  that  all  our  citizens  are  confident 
that  those  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  will  do  so, 
regardless  of  the  color  of  thw  skin.  We  must 
restore  the  tmst  of  all  our  citizens  and  people 
throughout  the  workj  in  U.S.  law  enforcement 
and  the  American  system  of  justice.  Rest  as- 
sured, Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  will  be  watch- 
ing. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Dixon,  for  giving  me  a  few  minutes 
during  this  special  order  to  express  my  out- 
rage for  \he  most  recent  act  of  t)rutality  un- 
leashed on  the  community  t>y  offcers  of  ttie 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

I  say  the  most  recent  act  because  I  hope 
that  none  of  us  forgets  the  chilling  sound  of  a 
bone  snapping  In  two  by  sonw  other  Los  An- 
geles police  offk;ers  wtx)  were  vkjeotaped  ar- 
resting protesters  of  Operation  Rescue.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  a  similar  special  order  was  not 
taken  out  after  ttiat  incklent. 

What  happened  to  Rodney  Glenn  King 
shouW  not  happen  to  any  person.  Why  this 
brutality  seems  to  raise  its  ugly  head  in  the 
Los  Angeles  PoHce  Department  is  a  questkm 
begging  for  an  answer.  I  do  krraw  that  it  can- 
not be  tolerated  again.  Ttie  officers  in  question 
shoukJ  have  a  fair  hearing  and  then,  if  internal 
affairs  concludes  that  the  full  context  of  the  ar- 
rest does  not  reveal  some  startling 
countertestimony  to  the  vivid  images  captured 
on  vkjeotape,  the  officers  shoukJ  be  fired  and 
field  responsible  as  the  law  alk>ws. 

Based  on  this  cruel  abuse  coupled  with  the 
vk>lence  against  citizens  in  Operatnn  Rescue, 
I  woukj  also  tell  Polk;e  Cfiief  Daryl  Gates  not 
to  let  the  door  to  the  private  sector  hit  him  in 
the  tjackskle  on  the  way  out.  Gates  shoukJ  re- 
sign or  be  removed  from  that  offKe. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  what  hap- 
pened to  Rodney  King  was  racially  motivated, 
t>ecause  tfie  same  treatment  was  given  to 
rnddte-dass  whites  in  Operatk>n  Rescue. 

A  community  healing  can  take  place  in  Los 
Angeles.  Gates  can  be  removed  from  offrce 
and  proper  leadership  can  be  restored  to  a 
department  that  cries  out  for  professkxiallsm. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  Los  Angeles 
community  can  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  Natk>n  and  prove  ttiat  racial  and  class  ha- 
tred Is  never  acceptable,  no  matter  wTtat  cards 
life  has  dealt  you  and  no  matter  how  other 
people  treat  you.  At  times,  tt>e  response  from 
the  citizenry  seems  as  urxx>ntrolled  as  the  ap- 
parent actk>ns  of  tfie  offrcers  in  question. 

Healing  demands  that  justice  be  instituted. 
But  It  also  demands  forgiveness. 

Mr.  Dixon,  thank  you  for  this  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  protest  the  beating  of  Rodney  King  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Polk:e  Department  and  polk« 
brutality  against  blacks  and  Nspanics  all 
across  this  Natkm. 

The  beating  of  Rodney  King  in  Los  Angeles 
on  March  3,  dkj  not  stem  solely  from  the  fek>- 
nkxjs  conduct  of  4  police  officers,  nor  from  the 
criminally  negligent  conduct  of  12  officers  who 
watched  tfie  beating — a  beating  reminiscent  of 
ttie  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  t>eating  is  not  even  the 
sole  responsibility  of  Chief  Daryl  Gates.  These 
men  are  products  of  a  system  tfiat  encourages 
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and  perpetuates  polce  brutality  against  people 
of  cotor. 

No  one  instructed  the  offending  officers  to 
beat  Rodney  King.  But,  clearly,  no  one  toU 
them  not  to.  The  LAPD  equates  brutality  with 
uphokling  the  law.  Soon  after  being  named 
polee  chief  in  1978,  Chief  Gates,  in  defendmg 
ttie  cfioke  hoW  as  a  form  of  restraint,  sakJ  that 
blacks  are  more  likely  to  die  from  it  than  nor- 
mal people.  Not  surprisingly,  of  the  16  people 
the  LAPD  killed  from  1978  to  1983.  12  were 
black. 

Otwkxisly,  the  beating  of  Rodney  King  was 
not  uncommon.  The  officers  who  beat  Mr. 
King  had  no  concern  tfiat  they  woukl  be 
caught  or  punished  for  their  actkxw.  Twelve 
offk^rs  witnessed  the  beating  with  no  display 
of  surprise  or  dismay.  They  disregarded  the 
cries  for  mercy  from  resklents  of  tfie  neighbor- 
hood, knowing  ttiat  they  coukj  use  a  magic 
pen  to  write  that  Mr.  King  had  resisted  arrest 
and  tfie  use  of  force  was  a  necessary  re- 
straint. 

When  police  internal  departments  conskjer 
brutality  cases,  it  often  comes  down  to  ttie  offi- 
cer's word  against  the  vctim's.  Tfiere  is  usu- 
ally more  tfian  one  offk;er  at  tfie  scene  of  a 
tieating,  and  tfie  word  of  two  cops  is  always 
stronger  ttian  tfiat  of  one  vk:tim.  Tfie  case  of 
Rodney  King  is  a  perfect  example.  Even  with 
vkJeotaped  evktence,  tfie  accomplces  tried  to 
justify  the  actkms  of  their  partners,  and  Chief 
Gates  wavered  In  asking  tfiat  cfiarges  be 
brought  against  tfiese  criminals. 

Rodney  King  was  just  one  btack  American 
brutalized  by  polce  officers  this  year.  How 
many  thousands  of  vk:tims  do  not  come  for- 
ward with  complaints,  eitfier  t)ecause  tfiey 
know  tfie  system  is  stacked  against  tfiem  or 
because  ttiey  fear  retaliatkxi  for  their  com- 
plaint. Of  those  cases  filed,  only  2  out  of  600 
complaints  of  polk:e  brutality  result  in  fek>ny 
convk:tk)ns.  In  a  sense,  we  were  lucky  to  see 
ttie  beating  of  Rodney  King.  The  bad  guys  got 
caught  this  time. 

But  how  many  innocent  vk:tims  are  beaten 
witfKHJt  getting  pfime  time  vkleo  coverage? 
How  many  innocent  victims  are  txaXen  in  tfie 
street,  and  then  go  home  to  recover  from  tfieir 
wounds?  How  many  innocent  vk:tims  are  killed 
by  choke  hokte,  or  other  methods  of  restraint, 
and  do  not  fiave  tfieir  murders  televised? 

Daryl  Gates  and  the  12  officers  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  attempted  murder  of  Rod- 
ney King.  However,  tfie  power  structure  of  Los 
Angeles  knew  for  many  years  tfiat  Daryl 
Gates'  polk»  force  regulariy  beat  and  har- 
assed its  black  and  HIspank:  citizens. 

Just  last  year,  two  prominent  professional 
athletes  in  ttie  Los  Angeles  area  were  har- 
assed by  thugs  pretending  to  uphokj  the  law. 
In  fact,  the  LAPD.  rather  than  trying  to  elimi- 
nate polce  txutality,  now  spends  S8  millkxi  a 
year  to  settle  conplaints.  In  1972,  the  LAPD 
spent  only  one-sixteenth  of  tfiis  amount  on 
brutality  settlements.  Tfie  LAPD  has  accepted 
police  txutality  as  a  part  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  Justk:e  Depart- 
ment's deciskxi  to  investigate  patterns  ol  po- 
Mce  txutality.  But  a  study  will  not  eliminate  po- 
lice brutality.  It  will  require  an  entire  restructur- 
ing of  tfie  way  police  forces  ttiemselves  are 
polced,  tfie  process  of  fiarxJIIng  brutality  com- 
plaints. No  kxiger  sfiould  polce  judge  other 
polce.   Independent   agencies,   average  citi- 


zens, shoukj  be  responsible  for  decidmg 
cases  of  polce  brutality.  Just  because  the  Los 
Angeles  pofice  wear  blue  unHorms  does  not 
mean  then  can  legally  kill  a  black  man  for 
speeding. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Mchigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to 
address  the  recent  polce  bnjtaWy  inckJent  in 
Los  Angeles.  I  wouU  also  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  the  opporturvty 
to  express  my  thougfits  on  this  unfortunate  sit- 
uatkxi. 

Like  many  people,  I  saw  the  brutal  beating 
of  Mr.  Rodney  King  by  3  Los  Angeles  polce 
officers  while  12  otfier  officers  looked  on.  I  do 
not  know  about  anyone  else,  but  I  was  at>so- 
lutely  honified.  Reported^  Mr.  King  was  stnjck 
more  than  50  times  and  has  sustained  a  bro- 
ken cfieek  bone,  a  broken  leg,  nerve  damage 
to  his  face,  a  concussion,  txjms  from  a  laser 
stun  gun  and  many  other  bruises. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  polce  offcers 
were  extremely  comtortabte  with  tfils  type  of 
activity.  Ho  doutit — tfiey  were. 

Such  befiavkx  on  tfie  part  ot  those  who  are 
sworn  to  uphokJ  the  law  sfxxjkj  not  be  toler- 
ated and  definetely  not  permitted  to  continue 
to  exist.  Unfortunately,  for  our  country— Mr. 
King's  case  is  not  so  uncommon  in  Los  Ange- 
les—and regrettable— not  so  uncommon  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Los  Ange- 
les—fiowever—reportedty  has  spent  milhons 
of  dollars  on  out  of  court  setttement  cases  of 
polce  brutality.  It  is  obvkHJS  to  me  that  Mr. 
King's  case  is  not  so  uncommon  in  Los  Ange- 
les— but  such  behavkx  appears  to  be  a  way  of 
life  for  many  in  tfie  IJVPD. 

There  has  been  a  proMeration  of  the  nunv 
ber  of  polce  bnjtality  cases  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Justce  Department, 
the  State  of  Texas  has  tfie  highest  number  of 
reported  cases.  Between  1984  and  1989  the 
State  had  more  than  2.000  such  reports. 
Overall,  the  number  of  cases  currently  under 
Investigation  t>y  the  Justce  Department  in  no 
way  reflects  the  number  of  Incklenis  wtich  ac- 
tually take  place  natkxiwkJe.  If  not  for  the  help 
of  ttie  amateur  pfx>tograpfier  who  captured  Mr. 
King's  beating — this  case  may  tiave  also  es- 
caped an  adequate  investigatkxi. 

Polce  brutality  is  an  oU  enemy  of  Vie  black 
community.  It  is  an  historical  fact— tfiat  the 
majority  of  the  lynchings  of  Blacks  whch  oc- 
cuned  In  this  country — happened  with  the 
knowledge  of  and/or  the  active  partcipatkxi  of 
kx:al  polce  officers.  Black  men  have  histori- 
cally lived  in  constant  terror  and  fear  of  tfie 
police.  This  was  the  case  200  years  ago— and 
It  remains  so  today. 

During  slavery— blacks  were  beaten  into 
sutxnisskxi.  Tfiis  was  how  we  were  controlled. 
In  Rchard  Wrighfs  "Native  Son,"  he  speaks 
of  the  "badge  and  the  bulty  dub"  as  a  symbol 
of  oppresskxi  for  black  people.  WrigN  sug- 
gests tfiat  tfie  polce  have  traditkxially  not  pro- 
tected black  people — but  actually  served  to 
txutalize  and  oppress  us. 

Black  people  have  always  equated  freedom 
with  tfie  at>sence  of  this  type  of  vkilence  from 
the  police.  I  submit— tfiat  until  we  have  some 
type  of  control  over  such  befiavkx— there  can 
be  no  freedom  and  certainly  no  justce  for 
black  people — because  tfie  police  are  a  sym- 
bol of  justice. 
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The  LA  incident  strikes  at  ttie  very  core  of 
many  of  the  problems  currently  facing  biack 
America  today.  Witti  all  of  tfie  progress  we've 
made  in  the  civil  arxj  consititutional  rights  are- 
nas— ttie  past  few  years  have  seen  a  resur- 
gence of  racism  and  racially  motivated  vio- 
lence. People  have  once  again  become  com- 
fortable with  their  racist  feelings.  The  potce 
are  just  a  mirror  of  our  society.  The  police  re- 
flect the  larger  society's  feelings. 

As  a  worid  leader — whose  long  arms  reach 
across  the  oceans — preacfiing  our  philosophy 
of  democracy,  peace,  and  freedom,  we  should 
not  tolerate  such  brute  force  on  tfw  part  of  our 
offKers  of  ttie  law.  Mr.  King's  tragedy  is  a  sad 
statement  about  our  country  and  the  work  we 
have  to  do  rigfit  here  at  home  if  we  are  ever 
to  realize  tt>e  true  meaning  of  democracy, 
peace,  and  freedom  tot  all. 

If  public  outcry  favors  bringing  war  crimes 
against  Hussein  for  the  atrocities  his  army 
committed  against  ttie  Kuwaiti  people  and  for 
the  treatment  of  Allied  prisoners — then  irv 
deed— Los  Angeles  Chief  of  Police  Daryf  F. 
Gates  shoukj  be  hekf  responsit)le  for  ttie  sys- 
tematic brutalizatxKi  of  blacks  by  the  police 
force  in  Los  Angeles — as  documented  with  the 
number  of  official  complaints  filed  and  court 
setttements  reached.  None  of  our  prisoners  re- 
turned home  with  tfie  type  of  severe  injuries 
received  t>y  Mr.  King. 

We  sfKMjId  all  stand  together  and  demand 
the  resignatkKi  of  Mr.  Gates.  We  should  insist 
that  the  Justice  Department  take  ttie  investiga- 
tk>n  of  this  matter  seriously  and  more  impor- 
tantly, that  the  Department  take  serkxjsly  ttie 
obvious  rise  in  ttie  number  of  pdce  brutality 
cases  all  across  ttie  country. 

I  wouhj  Kke  to  conclude  by  saying  ttiat  I  am 
outraged  by  this  incktent  and  concerned  ttiat  it 
always  takes  a  case  receiving  such  publk:<ty 
before  people  start  to  take  notice.  However,  I 
have  faith  in  our  system  of  justKe  and  t>elieve 
that  we  can  txing  an  end  to  this  type  of  brutal- 
ity. 

Again,  I  wouM  like  to  ttiank  ttie  gentleman 
from  California  for  ttie  opportunity  to  stiare  my 
thougtits  on  this  matter.  And  I  k>ok  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  as  we  seek  a  so- 
hjtfon  to  such  unfortunate  situatfons. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  one  of  ttie 
finest  departments  in  ttie  country.  I  have  nottv 
ing  but  ttie  deepest  respect  for  ttie  men  and 
women  of  ttie  LAPD. 

Every  day  they  put  ttieir  lives  on  ttie  line  to 
protect  the  residents  of  Los  Angeles  from  ttie 
crime  and  violence  wtiich  tias  become  a  part 
of  daily  life  in  our  city. 

As  vye  honor  returning  veterans  from  Desert 
Storm,  we  wouM  do  weU  to  remember  ttiat 
more  people  dw  every  week  from  crime  and 
violence  in  ttvs  country  ttian  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Our  police  oftcers  are  veterans  of  the  txutal 
daily  war  now  being  fought  in  the  streets  of 
our  city.  They  deserve  every  bit  of  thanks  and 
recogrition  tiiey  receive  and  more. 

It  is  because  of  my  deep  respect  for  ttie 
brave  men  and  women  of  the  LAPD  ttiat  I 
wanted  to  make  this  statement. 

There  is  a  cancer  within  the  department 
whch  has  already  serkxisty  damaged  its  rep- 
utation and  ttveatens  to  do  even  more  dam- 
age unless  H  is  exorcised. 


Like  mi|k>ns  of  ottier  Americans  I  watohed 
ttie  vKKHJt  t)eating  of  Rodney  King  in  horror. 
I  was  sickened  by  ttie  mercllessness  and 
senselessness  of  the  vk>lence  inflk:ted  on  Mr. 
King.         , 

Ttiat  boating  fractured  Mr.  King's  skull  11 
times,  crushed  his  ctieektxine,  txoke  his 
ankle,  cai|sed  numerous  internal  injuries,  and 
damaged  his  brain.  He  may  never  recover 
from  his  ir|juries. 

Ttie  poik^e  ofTicers  wtio  attacked  Rodney 
King  havq,  however  unjustly,  cast  a  pall  over 
the  entire  department.  Ttieir  lack  of  remorse  in 
conversations  folk>wing  the  attack  makes  the 
incktent  al  ttie  more  chilling. 

The  offlcers  who  beat  King,  and  the  ottier 
offKers  w^  stood  t>y  and  watched  and  dkl 
nothing  tq  stop  the  attack  must  be  prosecuted 
for  their  cjimes.  There  is  no  place  for  them,  or 
anyone  like  ttiem.  on  any  polk^e  department, 
especially  ttie  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

Unfoitufiately,  the  evkJence  indicates  ttiat 
this  was  r|ot  an  isolated  incklent.  Dlsturt)ing  al- 
legations have  been  raised  atwut  a  pattern  of 
violence  Committed  against  minorities  t}y  po- 
iKe  depaifments  around  the  country. 

I  am  v#ry  pleased  ttiat  ttie  JustKe  Depart- 
ment has  agreed  to  investigate  ttiese  charges. 
Such  an  i^estigatton  is  both  overdue  and  irrv 
pwrtant. 

If  ttier^  is  any  truth  to  these  allegations 
Congressi  must  deal  with  ttie  problem  force- 
fully and  Mesolutely. 

We  cannot  tolerate  such  actk>ns.  A  clear 
arxJ  une<fjivocal  message  must  be  sent  ttiat 
this  kind  pf  violence  will  not  be  tolerated  and 
ttiat  therejwill  be  a  tieavy  price  to  pay  for  any- 
one wtio  engages  in  such  betiavior. 

It  is  thf  job  of  law  enforcement  to  prevent 
vtoience,  bot  initiate  it 

Prosecuting  those  responsitile  for  ttiis  beat- 
ing will  b«  an  important  first  step  in  reclaiming 
and  restoring  the  image  of  ttie  department. 
But  it  is  only  a  first  step. 

While  great  strides  tiave  t)een  made  in  re- 
cent years  in  prorrwton  policy  within  ttie  de- 
partment., LAPD  must  do  a  better  job  of  find- 
ing, recnjiting,  and  pronxiting  minority  polne 
officers.   ' 

Ttiis  m#ans  finding  more  money  to  hire  new 
officers  atid  provkfing  ttiem  with  ttie  training 
necessary  to  ensure  ttiat  this  never  tiappens 
again. 

I  tiope  ttiat  Rodney  King  will  serve  as  a  cat- 
alyst for  a  national  movement  to  protect  others 
from  ttie  (ate  tie  suffered.  Pertiaps  then  ttie  irv 
juries  tie  suffered  will  not  tiave  l)een  wittiout 
purpose. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  ou|  against  ttie  horrific  scenes  of  polk:e 
txutality  In  Los  Angeles  wtiKh  we  tiave  all 
seen  on  »ur  televisk)ns. 

This  was  truly  a  tenible  episode,  but  it  was 
not  an  Isolated  case.  Wtiat  separates  this  inci- 
dent from  so  many  ottiers  we  hear  atxxjt  but 
are  never  resolved,  is  that  this  one  happened 
to  be  captured  on  film.  To  watch  a  man  wtio 
was  offeitng  no  resistance  to  arrest  being  fear- 
fully beaien,  kKked  and  electrically  stiocked 
t>y  polK4  officers  is  truly  a  sickening  sigtit. 
Equally  disgusting  is  the  fact  ttiat  a  dozen 
ottier  police  officers  stood  by  watctiing  wittiout 
making  any  effort  to  intervene  or  protest  ttie 
actions  ol  ttieir  fellow  officers. 
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There  is  a  ^lear  pattern  of  excessive  force 
being  used  byisome  law  enforcement  officers. 
How  many  in^kJents  of  polk:e  vk>lence  have 
occurred  outsi<Je  ttie  range  of  any  movie  cam- 
era? How  many  people  have  been  beaten 
within  ttie  conf  nes  of  polk;e  stations?  The  po- 
Ik^emen  involve  in  ttiis  instance  lied  and  filed 
false  reports  \o  protect  ttieir  feltow  officers. 
Ttie  chief  of  police  in  Los  Angeles  should  take 
responsibility  for  ttie  actfons  of  his  men.  It  is 
obvk>us  that  a  wkjespread  problem  exists 
wtien  a  dozen  polk:e  officers  stand  around 
and  watch  their  colleagues  brutally  violate 
someone's  civil  rigtits. 

The  ctiief  of  polrce  shoukJ  take  responsitMlity 
for  preventing  this  kind  of  t>aft)arous  txutality 
and  see  ttiat  ttie  guilty  parties  are  punistied. 
Instead  of  looking  ttie  ottier  way  when  brutality 
reports  are  filad,  ttiese  cases  need  to  be  ttior- 
oughly  and  vigorously  investigated.  Police  offi- 
cers need  to  neport  acts  of  excessive  vk>lence 
committed  t}y  ottier  officers.  Ttie  Los  Angeles 
PoiKe  Depart^nt  is  guilty  of  an  intoleratile 
pattern  of  excessive  vtolence. 

This  is  not  |jst  a  problem  in  Los  Angeles,  it 
is  a  natk>nwi<fo  problem.  I  applaud  Attorney 
General  Ttionjitxjrgti's  action  in  reopening  irv 
vestlgatk>ns  ^xxjt  civil  rigtits  violatk>ns.  We 
must  realize  that  respect  for  the  law  de- 
creases, when  our  law  enforcement  officers 
vtolate  ttie  la^  ttiey  tiave  sworn  to  enforce. 

Mr.  PAYNE!  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  voce  my  oppositton  to  ttie  history  of 
police  brutality  whrch  tias  tamistied  our  Na- 
tron's law  enforcement  agencies.  I  say  "history 
of  brutality"  because  the  most  recent  incktem 
captured  on  tape  is  very  often  ttie  norm  rattier 
than  an  isolatad  incklent 

This  incklent  of  wtiich  I  speak  occurred  only 
2  weeks  ago.  ttxxjgh  ft'om  watohing  ttie  tape 
it  might  have  been  ttie  Montgomery,  AL.  polne 
spraying  firehpses  at  young  black  children  in 
ttie  1960*s.  Has  nothing  changed  in  30  years? 
I  tiope  I  speak  for  all  Americans  wtien  I  say 
ttiat  my  tieart  filled  with  repulsion  and  tiorror  at 
witnessing  10  Los  Angeles  polk^  officers  ad- 
minister kk:ks  and  blows  with  a  t>aton  to  a  sirv 
gle  unarmed  nian  lying  prone  in  the  street 

Unfortunately,  ttiis  occurs  all  too  often  for 
people  of  cdOr  who  find  injustne  rattier  ttian 
justKe  from^me  organizatkMis  that  swear  to 
protect  us.  Tpe  Los  Angeles  chief  of  police. 
Daryl  Gates,  has  shown  insensitivity  and  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  strong  leadership  of  his 
department,  and  now.  he  refuses  to  tie  tioM 
accountat)le  for  the  racist  actnns  of  his  de- 
partment 

I  abhor  ttie  violence  on  ttie  streets  ttiat  rob 
our  chikiren  of  opportunity  and  life,  txjt  I 
equally  abhor  ttie  vfolent  and  blatantly  tiostile 
reaction  of  many  law  enforcement  officers  wtio 
use  ttieir  t)adae  as  a  permit  to  perpetrate  even 
nx>re  vfolencc  against  people  of  cotor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  years  ago,  ttie  people  of 
my  communiies  feared  ttie  polce  because 
ttiey  were  tti«  men  who  stopped  black  motor- 
ists randomly  simply  to  intimkiate  and  phys- 
Rally  abuse  them,  and  they  were  ttie  men  wtw 
trumped  charges  in  order  to  deny  blacks  their 
civil  rigtits.  in  partKular,  1967  was  a  time  of 
much  tensforl  and  unrest  for  my  city  of  New- 
ark. From  on4  suspk^kHis  an«st  and  beating  of 
a  black  man.  erupted  an  angry  riot  of  ttie 
black  community  wh«h  ultimately  left  26  men, 
women,  and  children  dead.  I  sense  ttie  same 
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tension,  fear,  and  anger  today  that  incited  the 
Newark  riots  over  20  years  ago.  It  seems  ttiat 
not  much  has  changed  since  ttien  arxj  that 
saddens  me  immensely.  I  hope  that  from  this 
tragic  incident  evolves  an  investigation  ttiat  will 
result  in  a  tangibte  change  in  attitude  and  pro- 
cedure to  permanently  eliminate  such  k>rutality. 
I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  register  my  pro- 
test at  the  poiKe  brutality  that  still  pervades 
enforcement  agencies  and  to  call  upon  all 
Americans  to  insist  ttiat  the  police  in  all  cities 
treat  people  justly  and  fairly.  Thank  you  Mr. 
Speaker. 


POLICE  BRUTALITY 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  CHARUS  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  depkxing  the  vicious  attack  on  an 
unarmed  citizen  wtK>  had  been  stopped  for 
speeding  by  the  California  Highway  Patrol  and 
ttien  beaten  t>y  offners  of  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
Uce  Department  when  they  arrived  on  the 
scene.  Thanks  to  an  alert  citizen  who 
videotaped  ttie  incklent,  ttiere  is  irrefutable 
evidence  of  police  officers  os-l  of  control. 

I  commend  the  Justrce  Department  for  tak- 
ing a  proactive  role  in  investigating  the  Rod- 
ney King  case  as  well  as  otfier  reports  and 
complaints  of  poiKe  brutality  natkxiwide.  For 
the  first  time,  ttie  Department  will  study  polne 
brutality  cases  on  a  board  scale  to  see  if  ttiere 
are  any  geographic  or  systemic  patterns.  In 
additfon,  ttie  Natfonal  Institute  of  Justne  will 
study  wtiettier  or  not  there  is  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  incklence  of  polrce  brutality  reports 
and  poiKe  departments'  training  programs  and 
procedures. 

Polne  officerr  are  swom  to  serve  and  pro- 
tect the  publK,  and  the  vast  majority  of  police 
offk^rs  do  just  ttiat.  Ttiey  are  our  neigtibors 
and  friends,  volunteers  in  our  churcties,  tios- 
pitals,  and  community  centers.  Ttiey  are  ttie 
people  for  wtiom  the  term  "solkl  citizen"  was 
invented.  So  it  is  all  the  more  shocking  and 
appalling  to  see  ttiese  same  polne  offk:ers 
abuse  and  literally  beat  senseless  ttie  very 
citizens  ttiey  have  tieen  swom  to  protect  This 
kind  of  mindtess,  gratuitous  violence  on  ttie 
part  of  law-enforcement  officers  betrays  ttie 
badge  ttiey  tiave  swom  to  keep  untarnished. 

Natkxially,  atxxjt  2,500  complaints,  most 
about  polce  brutality,  are  made  to  ttie  Civil 
Rights  Diviskm  each  year,  and  atxHJt  2  per- 
cent result  in  enough  evidence  for  a  grand  jury 
investigatkMi. 

Over  the  past  3  years  ttie  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sk>n  lias  brought  criminal  ctiarges  against  98 
law-enforcement  officiais;  60  of  ttiose  cases 
have  t>een  prosecuted,  and  45  have  resulted 
in  convk:tk>ns. 

Ttie  Department  is  now  investigating  22 
cases  of  possible  polce  brutality  natkxially, 
and  is  preparing  to  bring  civil  rigtits  ctiarges  in 
14  pdKe  t)rutaiity  cases,  including  1  against 
an  INS  agent  accused  of  intimidating  grocery 
store  owners  in  Mantiattan. 

Texas,  with  2,015  brutality  investigatnns  be- 
tween 1984  and  1989,  led  the  country  in  num- 


ber of  cases  reported  to  ttie  Justce  Depart- 
ment. CaHfomia  was  second  with  1,294  and 
Louisiana  third  with  1,050.  Vermont  was  last 
with  only  3  investigatkKis  during  the  period. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  in  New  Yortc 
City,  wtiich  has  had  some  serious  police 
abuse  protjiems,  ttie  situatfon  is  improving 
dramatnally.  While  there  eire  deariy  still  prob- 
lems with  polce  brutality  in  New  York,  Lee 
Brown,  the  new  police  commisskxier  under 
Mayor  David  Dinkins,  seems  to  be  exhit>iting  a 
sensitivity  to  the  issue.  Key  In  his  plan  Is  the 
intentfon  to  reinstitute  the  policy  of  neigtibor- 
tiood  patrols  to  encourage  a  closer  working  re- 
lationship t)etween  community  and  police.  The 
mayor  has  also  taken  an  important  step  with 
his  little  noticed  reskjency  requirement  for  po- 
lice  offcers  in  his  crime  trackage,  which  is  be- 
fore the  legislature  In  Altiany. 

Everyone  understands  ttiat  now,  more  ttian 
ever,  police  offners  are  under  tremendous 
pressure  to  perform  with  professional  correct- 
ness and  comnrxm  sense,  to  play  t>y  ttie  rules. 
This  is  a  worid  of  crime  ttiat  is  increasingly 
hostile  to  civilization  and  ttie  rules  it  imposes. 
Police  face  a  criminal  element  that  wants  to 
eliminate  all  rules,  and  comjpt  all  those  who 
hope  to  uphoM  ttie  rule  of  law  and  maintain 
ttie  order  of  society.  Wtien  all  ttiese  negative 
factors  come  together,  it  is  up  to  ttie  offk:er  to 
txing  to  t)ear  all  of  tiis  training,  experience, 
and  humanity  to  defend  ttie  community  he  has 
swom  to  protect.  The  community  requires  tliat 
its  law-enforcement  officers  behave  more  re- 
sponsit}ly  ttian  ordinary  citizens. 

PoiKe  can  serve  as  positive  role  models  for 
young  peofjle.  As  positive  role  models,  ttie  po- 
Uce  shoukJ  be  looked  up  to  by  young  people 
who  can  turn  to  ttiem  for  tielp  and  guklance. 
The  cop  on  ttie  lieat  shoukj  be  the  one  person 
in  the  neighbortiood  ttiat  every  law-abkJing  citi- 
zen can  trust  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Our  Nation's  police  officers  should  t)e  in  ttie 
business  of  combatting  drugs  Instead  of  tit- 
tering citizens.  Unfortunately,  ttie  message 
sent  by  ttie  officers  in  ttie  Los  Angeles  case 
is  ttiat  it  is  OK  lor  crimefighters  to  use  ttie 
same  kind  of  brutal  methods  ttiat  ttie  drug 
dealers  are  using. 

Initial  evktence  suggests  that  ttiis  beating  in- 
ckjent  with  Rodney  King  is  not  an  isolated 
one;  that  the  beating  of  suspects,  dangerous 
or  not,  is  virtually  a  routine  occurrence  for 
some  members  of  ttie  LAPD.  It  appears  ttiat 
ttie  offKials  responsit>le  for  ttie  conduct  of 
ttiese  offk:ers,  Sgt  Stacey  Koon  and  Chief 
Daryl  F.  Gates,  apparenty  offered  little  or  no 
appropriate  guklance  for  proper  poiKe  conduct 
in  this  Instance,  and  in  fact,  may  have  corv 
doned  such  grievous  conduct  in  ttie  past. 

Wtien  the  polk;e  become  the  thugs,  what 
hope  can  indivkluals  have  ttiat  ttiey  win  be 
al)le  to  deperxj  on  informed,  professional  help 
from  the  polk:e?  Fr.  Robert  Rankin,  parish 
priest  and  ctose  family  friend  of  Polk%  Ser- 
geant Koon  expressed  the  dilemma  so  well: 
Ttiere  is  a  very  thin  blue  line  between  civility 
and  ctiaos,  and  ttiat  tilue  line  is  our  police 
force." 

I  urge  ttie  Justk»  Department  and  every 
kx^  poiKe  internal  affairs  offKe  in  every  mu- 
ncipality  to  look  ctosely  at  its  own  operatkxis 
and  offk»rs  to  tie  very  sure  ttiat  civility  does 
not  become  chaos.  Law-enforcement  offKers, 
more  ttian  ever,  must  uptx)W  ttie  law  ttiey 


have  pledged  to  serve,  not  abuse  their  author- 
ity or  betray  ttie  communities  ttiey  protect.  Ttie 
ttiin  blue  line  must  be  solkl  and  those  who  are 
a  part  of  it  must  be  there  on  the  skJe  of  right 
or  suffer  ttie  consequences. 

QENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Memliers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  R. 
SWARTZENDRUBER 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the 
life  of  George  R.  Swartzendrul)er  today. 

Warrant  OfUcer  Swartzendruber, 
after  sustaining  injuries  in  southern 
Iraq  on  February  27  of  ttiis  year  in  the 
crash  of  the  Army's  Blackhawk  heli- 
copter, died  along  with  all  nine  people 
aboard. 

(]^orge  was  a '  native  Kansan.  and 
served  his  country  in  the  highest  sense. 
At  the  funeral  just  this  last  Saturday, 
his  fellow  soldiers  firom  nearby  Fort 
Riley,  gave  him  the  finest  military 
honors. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  and  a 
younger  brother.  We  owe  a  tremendous 
amount  of  gratitude  to  this  Kansan 
who  gave  his  life  for  a  cause  in  which 
he  believed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, each  day  on  April  9.  10,  11.  16.  17. 
and  18. 

Mr.  Weldon.  for  60  minutes,  each  day 
on  March  19.  20,  21,  and  22. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, each  day  on  March  19  and  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dixon)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  19. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  each 
day  on  April  11. 15. 18.  and  19. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  panted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  MOREiXA. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ddcon)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  LiANTOS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Carr. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1176.  An  act  to  provide  authorizations 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  A^ncy  for  International  Development 
for  certain  emergency  costs  associated  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and 

H.R.  1284.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
supplemental  assistance  for  Israel  for  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
day  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approvtd.  a  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  March  14.  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1991,  and  June  14,  1992.  each  as  "Bal- 
tic Freedom  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  26,  1991.  as  "Education  Day,  U.S.A."; 
and 

H.R.  180.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  edu- 
cation and  emplojrment  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  March  19,  1991,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

874.  A  letter  fix)m  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary, Dep  LTtment  of  Defense,  transmitting 
certiflcatiof  with  respect  to  the  Harpoon 
Program,  ptrsuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2431(b)(3)(A); 
to  the  Comi|iittee  on  Armed  Services. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Interior, 
transmittin  r  the  Department's  third  annual 
safety  plan  for  bringing  Indian  educational 
facilities  iito  compliance  with  health  and 
safety  stai  dards,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C. 
2005(b);  to  t  tie  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

876.  A  lew  er  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  tranimltting  copies  of  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  Uni  ed  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b<a);  to  t  le  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

877.  A  let  er  from  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Export  Adn  inistration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, trai  smitting  information  regarding 
past  applioitions  for  licenses  to  export  to 
Iraq  procea  sed  by  the  Department;  to  the 
Committee  >n  Foreign  Affairs. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Personnel  Benefits 
Section,  De  ?artment  of  the  Navy,  transmit- 
ting the  1)  B8  annual  report  for  the  Navy 
nonapproprl  ated  fund  retirement  plan  of  em- 
ployees of  0  vilian  morale,  welfare  and  recre- 
ation, pursi  ant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to 
the  Commit  bee  on  Government  Operations. 

879.  A  let  ter  from  the  Director  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Press  Secretary.  Department  of 
Agriculture  transmitting  the  Department's 
annual  rep<rt  of  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Infoi  mation  Act  for  the  calendar  year 
1990,  pursua  Qt  to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  G  avernment  Operations. 

880.  A  lett  er  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
15th  annua]  report  on  the  Department's  ac- 
tivities un(  er  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  pursua  at  to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  G  ovemment  Operations. 

881.  A  let  t«r  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tran  smitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  Pro  tram  Act,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize appropr  ations  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993,  pursus  at  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  N  erchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

882.  A  let  ter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Labor  Rela  Jons  Authority,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  pro  ;x)sed  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
pay  adjusti  lent  for  the  Chairman,  Members 
and  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  i  uthorlty;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Post  Office  ind  Civil  Service. 

883.  A  lei  ter  from  the  Chairman,  Inland 
Waterway  Users  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  thli  d  annual  report  of  its  activities; 
recommend  itions  regarding  construction, 
rehabilitati  >n  priorities  and  spending  levels 
on  the  comi  tierclal  navigational  features  and 
components  of  inland  waterways  and  har- 
bors, pursui  .nt  to  Public  Law  99-662,  section 
302(b)  (100  ntat.  4111);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worl  ;s  and  Transportation. 

884.  A  let  XT  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's fiscal  year  1990  contract  care;  to 
the  CommK  tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

885.  A  le;ter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  t  -ansmlttlng  a  report  on  the  tax- 
ation of  So  !ial  Security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment benefl  ts  in  calendar  years  1987  and  1988. 
pursuant  t<  42  U.S.C.  401  note;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  V  ays  and  Means. 


March  18,  1991 

REPORTS  OFJ  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  iiND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  wi  sre  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  aid  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fallows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  March  15. 1991] 
[Pursuant   to   the   order   of  the   House   on 

March  13,  199k,  the  following  report  was 

filed  on  March  15, 1991] 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  (3onunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. H.R.  80|.  A  bill  to  restore  the  effec- 
tiveness of  thel  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram; with  an  Amendment  (Rept.  102-22,  Pt. 
1).  Ordered  to  b6(  printed. 

ISubmUted  March  18, 1991} 
Mr.  FORD  of  J|Iichigan:  Committee  on  Edu- 
H.R.  751.  A  bill  to  enhance 
basic  skills  of  adults,  to  en- 


cation  and  Labo  r 
the  literacy  and 


sure  that  all  ad  ilts  in  the  United  States  ac- 
quire the  basic  skills  necessary  to  function 
effectively  and  i  ichieve  the  greatest  possible 
opportunity  in  1  heir  work  and  in  their  lives, 
and  to  strengthen  and  coordinate  adult  lit- 
eracy programs  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
102-23).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Sutc  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED 


JILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
lEFERRED 


Under  clausi  s 
ports  were  d^ivered 
printing,  and 


5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
to  the  Clerk  for 
'  »ills  referred  as  follows: 


t  be 


lOmitted  from 
[Pursuant   to 

March  14,   19S1 

filed  on  March 

Mr.  MILLER 
Interior  and  In^lar 
to  amend  the 
Assistance  Act  ^f 
time  during  wlflch 
be  provided  by 
and  for  other 
referred  to  the 
rine  and  Fishe^es 
later  than  Mar<  h 
of  such  provisions 
as  fall  within 
mittee  pursuant 
102-21,  Pt.  1).  Ordered 


I  he  Record  of  March  15. 1991] 
order   of   the   House    on 
the  following  report  was 
15, 1991] 

of  California,  Committee  on 

Affairs.  H.R.  355.  A  bill 

^clamation  States  Drought 

1988  to  extend  the  period  of 

drought  assistance  may 

1  he  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

:)urposes;  with  amendments; 

:k)mmittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 

for  a  period  ending  not 

18,  1991,  for  consideration 

of  the  bill  and  amendment 

jurisdiction  of  that  com- 

to  clause  l(n),  rule  X.  (Rept. 

to  be  printed. 


ttie 


SUBSEQUEN' 
PORTED 
REFERREDl 


Under  claus^ 
action  was 

The  Committ^ 
Fisheries 
ation  of  H.R 
Committee  of 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  bil: 

Under  clausfe 
of  rule  XXn, 
tions  were  intiroduced 
ferred  as  folio  vs 

By  Mr.  MCpURDY 

H.R.   1455.   A 
tions  for  fiscal 
activities  of  th« 
ligence  Community 


ACTION    ON     A     RE- 
FILL      SEQUENTIALLY 


[Subletted  March  18,  1991] 

5  of  rule  X  the  following 
taten  by  the  Speaker: 

on  Merchant  Marine  and 

disch4rged  from  further  consider- 

H.R.  355  referred  to  the 

Whole  House  on  the  State 


£55; 
tie 


S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
public  bills  and  resolu- 
and  severally  re- 


bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
^ear  1991  for  the  intelligence 
U.S.  (government,  the  Intel- 
Staff,  and  the  Central 
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Intellierence  Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  (Permanent  Se- 
lect). 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly): 
H.R.  1456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  that  customer 
based,  market  share,  and  any  similar  intan- 
gible items  are  amortlzable;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  GOR- 
DON,   Mr.    LEWIS    of    Georgia,    Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Ms.  Pblosi, 
Mr.  Rowland,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
COMBEST,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.   Lancasttw,   Mr.   Clement,   Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Hatcher): 
H.R.  1457.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  State  match- 
ing payments  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  1458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  deny  status  as  a  tax-ex- 
empt organization,  and  as  a  charitable  con- 
tribution recipient,  for  organizations  which 
directly  or  indirectly  perform  or  finance  pro- 
cedures which  take  the  life  of  a  prebom  child 
other  than  procedures  required  to  prevent 
the  death  of  either  the  pregnant  woman  or 
prebom  child  so  long  as  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  preserve  the  life  of  each,  and 
to  provide  that  tax-exempt  bonds  may  not  be 
used  to  provide  hospitals  or  other  health 
care   facilities  which   perform   such   proce- 
dures; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    McDADE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ravenel.    Mr.    McGrath.    Mr.    de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Serrano, 
Mr.  Santorum,  and  Mr.  Emerson): 
H.R.  1458.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  on  Entrepreneurial  Education; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOODY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  OWENB  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Poshard.  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New 
York.   Mr.    Lehman   of  Florida,   Mr. 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,        Mr.        Bilbray.       Mr. 
Gilchrest.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Frost,  Blr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Bacchus. 
Mr.    Jefferson,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Kopetski): 
H.R.   1460.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Food  for 
Young  Children  Act";  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  1461)  for  the  relief  of  Ovidio  Javier 
Morla  Paredes,  Maria  Estrada  de  Morla, 
Javier  Alfredo  Morla  Elstrada.  and  Carlos  An- 
dres Morla  Estrada:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 


[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  March  14, 1991] 

H.R.  601:  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  FROST. 

H.R.  670:  Mr.  RoE,  Mr.  Rbgula.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  1C75:  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1339:  Mr.  GORDON,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Olin,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

[Submitted  March  18. 1991] 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Dinoell,  Mr.  Dooley,  Mr.  mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  Ms. 
Waters,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  LaRocxx). 

H.R.  108:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  DooLfTTLE,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Cox  of  California. 

H.R.  134:  Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Upton. 
Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  524:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  559:  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr.  GILMAN. 

H.R.  572:  Mr.  OwENS  of  Utah. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
ABEiMmoMBiE,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Studds.  and 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  706:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  731:  Mr.  KOLBE. 

H.R.  751:  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  UPTON.  Ms. 
Horn.  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  774:  Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

HJl.  791:  Mr.  PEASE. 

H.R.  806:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 
Pallone. 

H.R.  828:  Mr.  COSTELLO,  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  HUGHES  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  835:  Mr.  McCrery  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  860:  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Laoo- 
MARSINO.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
ROE.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  MFintfE. 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Martinez,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York,  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  JEFFERSON,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,    Mr.    EVANS,    Mr.    FiSH,    Ms. 

DeLauro,  Mr.  kolter,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Ms.  Kaftur. 

H.R.  908:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Ireland.  Mr.  Brown.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Kolter.  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  BUNNINO.  Mr. 
WEBER.  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  and  Mr.  Martin. 

H.R.  975:  Mrs.  PATTERSON. 

H.R.  1024;  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
SCHiFF,  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  QuiLLEN  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1135:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Riggs. 

H.R.  1154:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Skorski,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  and 
Mrs.  Morella. 


H.R.  1155:  Mr.  LA(30Marsino.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Zcliff.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Kopetski,  and 
Mr.  Orton. 

H.R.  1165:  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  MissiaBlppi,  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Mat- 
sui,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Klug,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
towns,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Mr.  Erdrkich. 

H.R.  1202:  Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  UPTON,  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.1250:  Mr.  BROWN. 

H.R.  1277:  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Stearns.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  1278:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Machtley.  and 
Mr.  Cunningham. 

H.R.  1285:  Mr.  EVANS  and  Ms.  Horn. 

H.R.  1289:  Ms.  Molinari. 

H.R.  1300:  Ms.  NORTON. 

H.R.  1308:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Hertel.  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  1341:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  BER- 

MAN,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man. 

H.R.  1395:  Mr.  Manton. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr. 
BONIOR.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  EM- 
ERSON. Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  roe,  Mr. 
ROYBAL,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Anniwzio.  Mr.  Cardin.  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Pickkft.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms.  Kap- 
tur,  Mr.  I»RiCE,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Cldjger.  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.J.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Abercrom- 
EiE,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Brown.  Ms.  Kaftur.  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Martinez.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine, 
Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Gilchrest, 
Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.J.  Res.  130:  Mr.  BEREUTER,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Torres, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  Bateman,  B4r. 
Upton.  Blr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Camp,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.J.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Fuster.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
TOWNS.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  Ms.  Norton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  11:  Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Wilson. 
and  Mr.  Oilman. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Ramstao,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  CosTELLO,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
Sanomeister,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Bdr.  Evans,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr. 


Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgria. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  c  ause  1  of  rule  XXII, 


March  18,  1991 


36.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Nitijela  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  relative 
to  a  war  claiiris  commission;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  C  smmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Manh  18,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PEACE  IN  THE  MffiDLE  EAST 


HON.  BILL  ORTON 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Guif  is  over,  pundKs  and  Mon- 
day-morning quartertecks  have  sprouted  all 
over  Washington  ttiis  spring  like  so  many  daf- 
fodils. I  want  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  the  remartts  of  the  Honorable  Dante 
Fascell  who  recognized  the  threat  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein  last 
fall,  and  who  later  led  the  diffnult  but  success- 
ful effort  in  this  body  to  auttiorize  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  force  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 

As  a  freshman  Member,  I  appreciated 
Chairman  FASCEa's  leadership  in  what  was  a 
time  of  profound  sout-searching  for  me.  With 
ttiat  in  mind,  I  woukj  like  to  urge  my  cot- 
leagues  to  take  a  minute  and  conskter  a  re- 
cent address  by  the  chairman  whk;h  corv 
templates  the  shape  of  peace  taking  form  in 
the  MkJdIe  East  today. 

The  address  foik>ws: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell  Before 

THE  Naples  Council  on  Poreion  Affairs, 

Naples  Beach,  FL 

Good  evening— as  always.  It  Is  lx)th  a 
pleasure  and  honor  for  me  tx>  appear  l>efore 
you.  You  know,  the  other  day,  Dick  Cheney 
was  briefing  Members  of  Congress  on  the  so 
called  "end  game"  of  the  Gulf  War.  He  in- 
formed Members  of  the  truly  remarkable,  in- 
deed astonishing  performance  of  both  U.S. 
forces  and  that  of  the  allied  coalition  in 
bringing  the  war  with  Iraq  to  an  end.  He  also 
related  a  story  alx)ut  elements  of  the  U.S. 
Vn  Corpe  that  took  Iraqi  POW's  who  upon 
leaving  their  bunker  said,  "God  Bless  George 
Bush."  Dick  then  told  us,  "these  POW's  were 
olwiottsly  memlwrs  of  the  Republican 
Guards." 

Seriously  though,  what  I  have  come  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  this  evening  is  the  Congres- 
sional perspective  on  the  most  serious  issue 
that  can  ever  confront  this  great  nation  of 
ours.  That  subject,  the  Issue  of  war  and 
peace  is,  and  remains  as  relevant  a  subject 
than  ever  before.  I  say  this  because  now  that 
we  have  won  the  war,  it  is  al)80lutely  essen- 
tial that  we  win  the  peace  as  well. 

SUPPORT  for  the  president 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional leadership  consultative  group  that  the 
President  brought  in  on  a  regular  and  rou- 
tine basis  to  discuss  Iraq's  naked,  blatant 
and  Illegal  seisure  and  occupation  of  Kuwait. 
During  the  initial  course  of  these  consulta- 
tions we  were  all  hopeful  that  a  peaceful  res- 
olution to  this  crisis  could  be  achieved 
through  lx>th  diplomatic  means  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

On  OctolMr  Ist  of  last  year,  these  consulta- 
tions resulted  in  Congressional  action- 
House  Joint  Resolution  658— which  was  craft- 
ed by  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
among  the  highest  representatives  of  the  ad- 


ministration. Simply  stated  that  resolution 
affirmed  and  congratulated  the  President  on 
the  actions  he  had  taken  with  respect  to 
Iraq's  aggression  in  assembling  an  inter- 
national consensus  on  Iraq's  occupation  of 
Kuwait.  This  resolution  also  specified  that 
both  Congress  and  the  executive  had  an 
equal  role  on  the  issue  of  war. 

At  that  time,  it  was  our  mutual  hope  that 
Saddam  Hussein  would  wake  up,  and  smell 
the  coffee.  It  was  our  hope  that  Saddam 
would  realize  that  Americans  share  a  consen- 
sus of  opinion  to  our  democratic  and  Con- 
stitutional principles  and  are  supportive  of 
our  traditional  role  in  opposing  illegal  and 
naked  aggression  l>e  it  against  Poland  In 
1939,  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941,  or  Kuwait  in  1990. 

IRAQI  intransigence 

As  stated,  those  were  our  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  crisis.  But  Sad- 
dam Hussein  never  budged.  Diplomatic  en- 
deavors of  all  sorts  were  tried.  World  leaders, 
kings,  the  Arab  League,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Pope,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  yes, 
indeed  even  the  Iranians  endeavored  for  a 
peaceful  solution.  And  in  the  end,  each  and 
every  one  of  those  efforts  met  with  greater 
Iraqi  intransigence  and  bellicosity.  All  of 
those  efforts  failed.  And,  while  those  efforts 
were  going  in,  Iraq  continued  in  its  brutal 
and  systematic  rape  of  Kuwait.  They  contin- 
ued to  reinforce  their  troops  in  Kuwait, 
while  at  the  same  time  turning  Kuwait  into 
an  Iraqi  fortress  of  occupation. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
President  again  came  to  Congress  to  seek  au- 
thorization to  use  military  force  to  Imple- 
ment those  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  that  were  pertinent  to  this  cri- 
sis. I  supported  the  President  In  this  regard 
because  of  my  convictions  that  all  peaceful 
means  toward  ending  this  crisis  had  been  ex- 
hausted. I  supported  the  President  in  this  re- 
gard because  of  my  long-standing  belief  that 
naked  aggression  cannot  be  tolerated.  Con- 
gressional support— both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican— to  authorize  the  use  of  force  was 
embodied  in  Public  law  102-1. 

This  was  one  of  the  more  dlfflcult  decisions 
of  my  Congressional  career  but  I  made  this 
decision  in  the  solemn  Judgment  that  we 
were  left  with  no  other  alternatives.  I  know 
this  Judgment  to  be  correct  as  the  evidence 
of  Iraqi  horrors  continues  to  mount.  We  now 
know  better  than  ever  before  that  Iraq  com- 
pletely plundered  Its  former  ally.  This  rape 
was  conducted  in  such  proportions  so  as  to 
defy  any  civilized  imagination. 

We  know  that  Iraq  completely  sacked  Ku- 
wait. We  know  that  Iraq  killed  babies  by 
taking  them  off  their  incubators  which  were 
sent  l>ack  to  Iraq.  We  know  that  Iraq  sys- 
tematically tortured  the  Kuwaiti  people.  We 
know  that  Iraq  killed  innocent  civilians.  We 
know  that  Iraq  committed  environmental 
terrorism.  We  know  that  Iraq  endeavored  to 
fray  at  the  edges  of  the  U.S.-led  coalition 
through  its  missile  attacks  against  Israel. 
We  know  that  Iraq  adopted  a  scorched  earth 
policy  when  the  end  was  near  and  Anally,  we 
know  that  Iraq's  leadership— especially  Sad- 
dam Hussein— did  so  with  no  regard  to 
human  life  l>e  it  Kuwaiti  or  sadly  enough, 
even  his  own  people.  Even  more  sadly,  I  am 


sure  that  we  have  only  Just  iMgun  to  scratch 
at  the  veneer  of  these  and  other  yet  to  be 
discovered  Iraqi  atrocities. 

THE  AFTEtMATH 

America  went  to  war  against  Iraq  along 
with  some  thirty  other  partners  in  the  mili- 
tary coalition.  Our  objectives  in  this  endeav- 
or were  straightforward.  Simply  stated,  the 
U.S.-led  coalition  sought  to:  (1)  preserve  the 
territorial  Integrity  and  economic  and  polit- 
ical security  of  Saudi  Arabia;  (2)  seek  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi  forces 
from  Kuwait;  (3)  seek  the  peaceful  restora- 
tion of  the  legitimate  Kuwaiti  government; 
and  (4)  provide  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  abroad.  We  sought  these  objec- 
tives peacefully  and  we  prosecuted  and 
achieved  them  through  war.  As  I  stated  ear- 
lier, however,  now  that  we  have  won  the  war. 
we  must  strive  to  win  the  peace. 

SHORT-TERM  OBJBCnVES 

In  the  short-term  winning  the  peace  will 
require  Iraqi  compliance  with  each  of  the 
U.N.  mandates.  This  process  Is  currently  un- 
derway. It  will  also  require  Iraqi  repatri- 
ation of  all  coalition  POW's  and  other  de- 
tainees. It  will  also  require  Iraqi  cooperation 
on  the  disarming  of  all  land  and  sea  mines 
throughout  the  Kuwait  theater  of  oper- 
ations. It  will  require  an  end  to  all  missile 
attacks  on  third  world  countries.  E^ach  of 
these  efforts  are  also  iMing  negotiated  tnit 
much  more  must  l>e  done. 

An  organized  plan  must  be  devised  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance  to  this  strife- 
torn  region.  We  must  assess  how  the  global 
community,  indeed  the  allied  coalition  will 
address  these  needs.  We— the  global  conunu- 
nity— must  prevent  the  outbreak  of  disease 
in  the  Kuwaiti  and  Iraqi  civilian  popu- 
lations. We  must  seek  the  solutions  to  the 
environmental  disaster  that  has  struck  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Kuwait  Itself.  We  must 
confront  these  and  other  Issues  sjrstemati- 
cally.  The  rebuilding  of  Kuwalt^-oil  fires,  oU 
refinery  capacities,  roads,  power  plants,  de- 
salination plants,  sewage  facilities,  hospitals 
and  housing— will  take  years  but  our  prior- 
ities in  the  short-term  must  focus  on  the 
human  equation.  This  rebuilding  process  is 
underway  and  must  proceed  with  haste.  In 
this  regard,  the  Kuwaitis  are  anxious  for 
U.S.-led  efforts.  Indeed,  in  this  regard,  some 
70%  of  the  Crst  SI  billion  In  reconstruction 
contracts  have  l>een  awarded  to  U.S.  Oims. 

LONO-TERM  OBJECTIVES 

While  short-term  objectives  are  lx>th  log- 
ical and  imminent,  the  single  most  long- 
term  objective  that  I  believe  we  must 
achieve  in  the  wake  of  this  crisis  rests  in  our 
mutual  efforts  in  bringing  about  a  nego- 
tiated end  to  the  Aral>-Israell  conflict.  Like 
the  Cold  War,  this  forty-three  year  conflict 
must  lie  brought  to  an  end — a  peaceful  and 
negotiated  end. 

When  I  last  checked,  more  than  3D  percent 
of  all  world-wide  arms  sales  were  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Think  alwut  that— more  than  30 
percent  of  the  global  trade  in  arms  takes 
place  in  the  Middle  East.  In  1987.  the  total 
worldwide  trade  in  arms  exceeded  SS6  billion. 
In  1988,  the  total  worldwide  trade  in  arms  ex- 
ceeded $49  billion.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
snmll  step  in  the  right  direction  bat  how  tar 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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a  8t«p  I  really  can't  say  ^ven  the  contlnuecl 
desire  of  the  nations  within  this  region  to 
acquire  weapons  of  even  greater  lethality 
than  those  currently  in  inventory. 

In  1968,  Iraq  alone,  accounted  for  more 
than  30%— some  S4.6  billion  in  Just  one 
year— of  the  regional  arms  trade  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  1989,  weapons  deliveries  to  Iraq 
exceeded  SI  .9  billion  and  this  was  an  Iraq  al- 
legedly at  peace.  Iraq  traded  with  everybody 
and  anybody.  Iraq  traded  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  France,  other  western  powers  includ- 
ing Switzerland  which  sold  Iraq  air  defense 
systems,  and  lesser  developed  countries  such 
as  Brazil  and  Argentina.  Iraq  was  an  arms 
merchant  of  death's  definition  of  paradise.  If 
you  had  something,  anything  to  sell  that 
dealt  with  death  or  destruction,  Iraq  had  to 
have  it. 

Iraq  wanted  and  got  jets,  and  then  Iraq 
wanted  and  got  more  Jets.  Iraq  wanted  and 
got  tanks,  and  Iraq  wanted  and  got  more 
tanks.  Iraq  wanted  and  got  artillery,  and 
Iraq  wanted  and  got  more  artillery.  Iraq 
wanted  it  all,  and  I  do  mean  all.  In  1989,  a 
staff  study  mission  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  advised  by  Iraqi  officials  of 
Iraq's  desire  and  intention  to  become  a  su- 
perpower—not just  the  regional  superpower 
that  It  already  was — but  a  superpower,  a 
global  superpower  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
Iraq's  arms  and  dual  use  technology  feeding 
frenzy  was.  in  a  word,  unbelievable.  So  let's 
start  right  there. 

REGIONAL  AR.MS  CONTROL  AND  COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY 

In  my  mind.  I  know  that  the  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  lifted.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
when  these  sanctions  are  lifted  they  should 
only  be  lifted  at  the  humanitarian  level.  In 
other  words,  access  to  nuclear  research  and 
development  materials  comes  to  an  end. 
Simllarily.  access  to  the  dual  use  tech- 
nologies for  missile  components  comes  to  an 
end.  Finally,  access  to  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  components  that  also  have 
peaceful  applications  comes  to  an  end.  The 
world  can  ill  afford  to  go  back  to  business  as 
usual  with  Iraq. 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  military  sanc- 
tions that  have  been  imposed  upon  Iraq  re- 
main in  place.  In  other  words,  all  arms  trade 
with  Iraq  must  come  to  an  absolute  end. 
This  suspension  of  arms  dealing  with  Iraq 
will  allow  the  region  to  take  a  breather.  It 
will  also  allow  the  United  States  and  its  coa- 
lition partners— including  on  the  diplomatic 
side  the  Soviet  Union — the  opportunity  to 
seriously  reasses  the  nature  of  all  arms  traf- 
fic In  the  Middle  East. 

This  suspension  of  arms  sales  to  Iraq  will 
assure  its  smaller  neighbors  that  Iraq  will 
not  rise  like  a  military  Phoenix  out  of  the 
ashes  of  its  military's  destruction.  It  will 
allow  those  neighbors  the  opportunity  to  as- 
semble new  collective  security  arrangements 
where  they  will  be  capable  of  defending 
themselves  against  future  aggression.  As  the 
suspension  of  arms  transfers  to  Iraq  remain 
in  place  the  opportunity  for  diplomacy 
comes  into  play. 

THE  POTENTIAL  SILVER  LINING 

They  say  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lin- 
ing, and  unwittingly  Saddam  Hussein  may 
have  provided  the  Middle  East  with  a  silver 
lining  to  the  clouds  of  war  and  Iraqi  caused 
smog  that  are  now  lifting  from  the  Persian 
Oulf.  In  his  desire  to  devour  Kuwait  and  in 
the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization's 
duplicity  in  supporting  him  in  this  effort, 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Yasser  Arafat  contrib- 
uted to  the  formation  of  a  Rljadh-Carlo-Da- 
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mascus  allmnce.  Now  I  for  one,  have  never 
been  a  fan  pf  Hafez  Assad,  but  I  do  see  the 
potential  fi>r  the  development  of  a  Camp 
David  n  type  of  agreement  coming  out  of  the 
Gulf  War. 

Clearly,  ^he  United  States  has  a  long- 
standing an  d  unswerving  conmiitment  to  Is- 
rael and  its  security  and  survival.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Jnlted  States  has  consistently 
committed  tself  to  maintaining  what  we  de- 
scribe as  I  irael's  qualitative  edge  over  Its 
quantitatlv )  disadvantages  vis-a-vis  its  hos- 
tile neighbc  rs.  Hence  the  transfer  of  U.S.  Pa- 
triot missil }  batteries  to  Israel  to  offset  the 
threat  of  ii  [discriminate  Iraqi  Scud  missile 
attacks  agiinst  Israel's  civilian  population. 
This  Is  a  c  smmitment  from  which  we  will 
not  stray. 

It  is  equa  ly  clear,  that  each  of  the  nations 
within  this  highly  volatile  region  have  Just 
been  witne^  to  the  most  incredible  and  dev- 
astating destruction  of  any  army  since  that 
of  Napoleol's  disastrous  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, or  thj  t  of  the  German  Wehrmacht  on 
the  Russlai  steppe.  Keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  those  past  engagements  and  defeats 
took  place  over  years,  after  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  o  days  of  fighting,  attacking  and 
counter  at  acklng.  The  destruction  of  the 
Iraqi  war  machine — what  once  was  the 
fourth  largist  war  making  machine  in  the 
world— tool  place  in  some  forty  days  of  air 
operations  3f  unprecedented  magnitude  but 
in  no  more  ;han  one  hundred  hours  of  ground 
warfare,  th  5  intensity  of  which  I  hope  and 
pray  that  n  )ne  of  us  will  ever  see  again. 

This  utt<  r  and  complete  destruction  of 
Saddam  Hu  ssein's  legions  of  doom,  in  what 
he  called  t  he  "mother  of  all  battles,"  but 
what  becan  le  the  mother  of  all  disasters  to 
the  Iraqi  aj  my  must  signal  to  all  parties  in 
the  Middle  Sast  that  war  can  no  longer  be  an 
alternative  to  diplomacy  and  peace.  Anwar 
Sadat  cour  igeously  faced  this  reality  when 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  and  on  to  Camp  David 
where  he  ind  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  took  those  first  steps  toward  ending 
the  Arab-la  ■aeli  conflict  peacefully.  It  is  now 
time  for  ol  her  Arab  states  to  take  similar 
action.  The  forces  of  moderation  are  now  at 
the  fore  of  U'ab  leadership,  and  the  time  for 
building  up  an  the  Camp  David  foundation  is 
upon  us. 

President  Bush  exhibited  sound  and  credi- 
ble leaders!  ilp  In  his  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Ira  j.  His  leadership  in  assembling 
the  allied  <  oalition  of  forces  was  masterful. 
His  unprec  ^dented  consultations  with  Con- 
gress ensur  id  American  unity  of  purpose.  His 
deliberatloi  .s  with  the  allies  and  the  Soviet 
Union  mail  tained  the  integrity  of  the  inter- 
national CO  Ultlon.  The  President,  joined  by 
a  historic  ( 'ongresslonal  war  powers  author- 
ization am  I  an  international  coalition  of 
thirty  coun  ;ries.  was  able  to  demonstrate  co- 
hesion and  solidarity  of  purpose.  The  Presi- 
dent, along  with  his  council  of  war.  and  his 
generals  w«  re  successful  In  winning  the  war. 

We.  in  O  )ngress.  however,  now  call  upon 
the  Presidtnt  to  chain  the  dogs  of  war.  to 
demonstrat  5  his  leadership  and  resolve  in 
bringing  diplomacy  to  the  fore.  It  is  now 
time  for  tli  s  President  to  unleash  his  coun- 
sels of  pea(  e.  In  pursuing  this  endeavor  the 
United  Sta  es  and  its  partners  must  commit 
themselves  to  building  bridges  between  the 
rich  and  p<  or  peoples  of  this  strife  torn  re- 
gion throt  gh  economic  development.  We 
must  convl  Dce  these  peoples  to  respect  the 
rule  of  la^i  and  not  the  rule  of  the  jungle 
through  ti  sir  mutual  recognition  of  their 
rights  to  1  idividual  and  state  security.  We 
must  contj  Que  to  pursue  the  principles  of 
human  rig  its   through  our  historical   and 
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basic  commitment  to  such  principles.  We 
must  continue  tp  propose  the  development  of 
democratic  institution  building  through  our 
traditional  corttmitment  to  such  institu- 
tions. We  mus^  encourage  these  develop- 
ments or  risk  ^1  that  we  have  achieved  in 
victory  through!  a  continuation  of  the  status 
quo  in  Arab-Israeli  relations.  While  the 
achievement  of  Ithese  tasks  will  not  be  easy, 
they  are  possible  to  imagine,  and  therefore, 
not  Impossible  tx>  achieve. 


A  TRIBUTI ;  TO  LeROY  COLLINS 


HON.  t)ANlI  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUAE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondjy.  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  wtx>  led  ttie 
State  of  Florida  iind  our  Nation  into  a  new  era. 
Gov.  LeRoy  Collins.  While  other  Southern 
Governors  fought  integration,  LeRoy  Collins 
was  fighting  for  its  peaceful  implementation. 
While  others  s^  on  the  sidelines  or  ran  for 
cover,  LeRoy  Collins  threw  himself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  ttie  most  pontroverslai  issue  of  the  day. 
First  as  Governor,  and  then  as  a  representa- 
tive of  President  Johnson  when  he  mediated 
the  historic  marih  from  Montgomery  to  Selma 
in  1965,  he  was  committed  to  integrating  our 
society  at  all  levels. 

LeRoy  Colllnsjvetoed  segregation  legislation 
arxj  successfully  lobbied  legislators  to  sustain 
his  veto.  In  1936,  he  used  an  obscure  con- 
stitutional provision  to  adjourn  the  legislature 
and  prevent  the  passage  of  segregationist 
measures.  In  a  1963  speech  in  South  Carolina 
he  reflected  on  tie  future  of  the  South: 

Any  rational  man  who  looks  out  on  the  ho- 
rizon and  sees  khe  South  of  the  future  seg- 
regated is  simply  seeing  a  mirage.  Above  all 
else  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  our  generation  to 
plow  under  racial  injustice  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  ] 

In  1960,  he  i^ed  the  occasion  of  the  first 
statewide  radicMelevision  address  by  a  Gov- 
errxK  in  Florida  to  denounce  white-owned 
businesses  whieh  encouraged  blacks  to  pa- 
tronize parts  of  I  their  establishments,  but  de- 
nied them  service  in  others.  Collins  struck  at 
the  heart  of  se^egation  and  ignored  its  politi- 
cal risks.  In  19^,  the  political  ramifications  of 
his  courage  woiJM  catch  up  with  him  when  he 
was  branded  "Liberal  LeRoy"  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful bid  for  vie  U.S.  Senate.  Earlier  in  his 
career,  he  mad«  a  comment  that  Is  an  appro- 
priate footnote  tt>  ttie  1968  Senate  contest:  "I 
do  not  have  to  ^et  reelected,  but  I  have  to  live 
with  myself " 

His  t>elief  in  iitegration  was  rooted  In  what 
I  believe  was  Ills  fundamental  political  prin- 
ciple— all  citizens  have  the  same  rights  to 
hope  and  opportunity.  He  established  a  state- 
wide system  of  junior  colleges  which  has  al- 
lowed countless  Floridians  to  furtfier  their  edu- 
catk>n.  In  a  recent  interview  Collins  S£ud:  "I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  kx>k  for  the  stars.  We  can 
find  a  tot  of  stari  if  we  kx>k  for  them." 

LeRoy  Collins  was  the  same  thoughtful  and 
reflective  person  in  his  private  life  as  he  was 
in  his  public  lije.  His  peaceful  resolve  and 
strong  leadership  helped  Fkxida  through  a  pe- 
riod of  our  history  that  other  States  struggled 
whh.  He  has  ^ready  been  euk>gized  as  a 
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timeless  figure  in  a  very  critical  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State,  in  particuiar,  arxj  the  Nation, 
in  gerteral.  Indeed,  at  anytime  our  Nation 
would  have  Iwen  blessed  to  have  him,  but 
during  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  it  was  critical 
that  we  had  LeRoy  Collins. 

Jeanne-Marie  arxl  I  exterx]  our  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Mary  Call,  arxl  to  his  family. 


OFFICIAL  INTIMIDATION  OF  THE 
CROATIAN  PRESIDENT  BY  YUGO- 
SLAV FEDERAL  OFFICIALS 


HON.  TOM  LAfrros 

OF  CALIFX)RN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Yugoslavia  has 
reached  a  crossroads.  Most  of  the  six  Yugo- 
slav Reput)llcs  have  held  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions in  wtiich  Communist  leaders  have  been 
replaced  by  democraticalty  elected  officials. 
But  In  the  Republic  of  Serbia  and  in  ttie  Yugo- 
slav Federal  Govemment,  old  line  Com- 
munists continue  to  dominate. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  one  particulariy  disturtsing  example 
of  the  level  to  whk;h  the  oM  order  will  stoop 
to  maintain  its  Illegitimate  grip  on  power.  Cro- 
atia's denfKxratKally  elected  President.  Franjo 
Tudjman,  has  t>een  ttie  target  of  malicious  irv 
timidatkxi  carried  out  by  the  Yugoslav  Federal 
Govemment 

In  January  of  this  year  President  Tudjman 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Bush  requesting 
moral  support  from  the  United  States  in  avert- 
ing the  escalation  of  conflict  t)etween  Croatia 
and  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Government.  Presi- 
dent Tudjman  advocated  "a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  ensure  future  stability,  respect  for  inter- 
nal borders,  and  cooperation  between  the  na- 
ttons  states"  of  Yugoslavia. 

In  an  effort  to  intimkjate  PreskJent  Tudjman 
arKJ  to  discourage  Croatia's  movement  toward 
derTxx:racy.  the  Federal  prosecutor  of  ttie  Fed- 
eral Govemment  issued  an  opinion  that  Presi- 
dent Tudjman's  letter  "appealed  to  a  foreign 
power  to  resolve  tfie  Yugoslav  crisis,  thereby 
putting  Yugoslavia  in  a  subordinate  positk>n." 
He  declared  ttiat  under  ttie  Yugoslav  Criminal 
Code,  sectton  1 1 7,  this  was  a  criminal  act  of 
treason. 

Croatia  has  advocated  ttie  peaceful  resdu- 
tkxi  of  problems  tietween  the  republns  of  ttie 
Federal  Govemment  of  Yugoslavia  in  much 
the  same  way  ttiat  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia, 
and  Georgia  have  sought  to  advarne  demo- 
cratic and  plurakstk:  kJeals  within  the  Soviet 
Unton.  Just  as  Goitjachev  has  used  military 
force  and  ottier  totalitarian  tactKS  to  repress 
these  Soviet  republKS.  the  Yugoslav  Federal 
Govemment  is  using  similar  tactics  against 
PresKlent  Tudjman  arxj  the  Croatian  Govern- 
ment, high  treason  do  not  cease.  For  the  sake 
of  creating  normal  conditnns  for  a  denx>aatk; 
resolutton  of  the  state-politKal  crisis  in  the 
SFRY,  I  conskler  it  necessary  for  the  federal 
public  prosecutor  to  wittidraw  Its  opionkxi  re- 
garding the  justification  of  criminaHegal  ac- 
countability and  tttat  ttie  Presklency  of  the 
SFRY  dBassociale  itself  from  threats  of  open- 
ing new  Stainist  processes  against  even  ttw 
highest  representatives  of  ttie  Reputdns. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  serious  matter  that  a  re- 
quest for  moral  support  for  ttie  democratic  and 
peaceful  resolutton  of  deferences  t>e  branded 
as  treason.  It  is  of  ttie  utmost  importance  that 
we  in  ttie  U.S.  Congress  actively  encourage 
and  promote  ttie  spread  of  democracy  and  ttie 
peaceful  resolution  of  prot)lems.  To  ttie  end, 
we  must  not  ignore  the  attempts  by  Yugoslav 
federal  officials  to  suppress  democracy  by 
military  interventton  or  by  politKaNy  motivated 
criminal  prosecutkm.  We  must  support  a 
peaceful  and  denxxratk;  resokjtton  to  ttie  con- 
flct  in  this  regkm. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Presklency,  Dr.  Borislav  Jovk;  of  the  Republk; 
of  Sert>ia.  Presktent  Tuc^jman  stated  eariier 
this  month. 

This  letter,  sent  in  a  manner  usual  in 
international  relations,  appealed  to  Presi- 
dent Bush— with  regard  to  the  role  and  rep- 
utation that  the  U.S.A.  and  President  Bush 
have  in  the  international  democratic  public 
and  the  free  world— to  Innuence  with  diplo- 
matic means  a  peaceful  outcome  of  the 
Yugoslav  crisis  and  the  prevention  of  blood- 
shed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  ttie  intimkJatk>n 
campaign  against  PreskJent  Tudjman  t)y  fed- 
eral offKals,  ttie  democratrcally  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Croatia  is  not  able  to  travel  to  Bel- 
grade to  perform  his  official  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  expanded  Yugoslav  Federal  Presi- 
dency because  of  fear  of  being  arrested  by 
federal  offrcials.  Presklent  Tudjman  wrote  the 
following  in  a  letter  to  ttie  Federal  Presklent: 

In  reference  to  today's  [March  1,  1991] 
meeting:  of  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRY,  I 
wish  to  reiterate  that  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Croatia.  I  cannot  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRY  and  in 
negotiations  on  the  future  of  Yugoslavia  if 
the  pressures  and  even  threats  of  criminal 
prosecution  for  high  treason  do  not  cease. 
For  the  sake  of  creating  normal  conditions 
for  a  democratic  resolution  of  the  state-po- 
litical crisis  in  the  SFRY.  I  consider  it  nec- 
essary for  the  federal  public  prosecutor  to 
withdraw  its  opinion  regarding  the  justifica- 
tion of  criminal-legal  accountability  and 
that  the  Presidency  of  the  SFRY  disasso- 
ciate itself  from  threats  of  opening  new  Sta- 
linist processes  against  even  the  liighest  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  serious  matter  ttiat  a  re- 
quest for  nxjral  support  for  ttie  democratk:  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  differences  be  txanded 
as  treason.  It  is  of  ttie  utmost  importance  that 
we  in  ttie  U.S.  Congress  actively  encourage 
and  promote  ttie  spread  of  democracy  and  ttie 
peaceful  resolutton  of  problems.  To  ttie  end, 
we  must  not  ignore  ttie  attempts  by  Yugoslav 
federal  offcials  to  suppress  democracy  by 
military  Interventkxi  or  by  polltk^ly  motivated 
criminal  prosecutton.  We  must  support  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  resolutkxi  to  ttie  con- 
flk:t  in  this  regkxi. 
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INTRODUCTION   OF   H.R.    1456.    THE 
INTANGIBLES  AMORTIZATION 

CLARIFICATION  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18. 1991 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  H.R.  1456.  the  Intangibles 
Amortzatkxi  ClarifKatkxi  Act  of  1991.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  two  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Congressman 
Beryl  AhfTHONV  and  Congresswoman  Bar- 
bara Kenneuy.  are  joining  me  in  introducing 
this  legislation.  Tliis  legislatkKi  is  intended  to 
clarify  ttie  current  law  income  tax  treatment  ot 
customer  based,  market  stiare,  and  any  simi- 
lar intangible  items.  This  bill  would  specrfcaNy 
clarify  ttiat  these  intangftile  assets  are  amortiz- 
attle  over  their  determinable  useful  life  pro- 
vkJed  that  ttie  taxpayer  can  demonstrate  ttiat: 
First  such  items  have  an  ascertainable  vakje 
separate  arxl  distinct  from  ottier  assets — irv 
eluding  goodwill  or  going  concern  value;  and 
second,  such  assets  have  a  limited  useful  life. 

By  way  of  example,  customer  based  intangi- 
bles include  customer  or  subscriber  lists;  pa- 
tient lists;  insurance  expiratkxis  and  diem 
lists;  and  advertiser  lists.  Such  assets  are 
present  in  the  context  of  acquiring  any  tiusi- 
ness  which  provides  servk»  to  customers,  irv 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to,  tfie  acquisition  of  irv 
surance  agencies,  newspapers,  heating  oil 
companies,  waste  disposal  companies,  maga- 
zine companies,  medrcal  practnes  and  ottier 
similar  businesses. 

The  introductkm  of  this  legislatton  is  neces- 
sitated t>y  two  recent  devetopments.  First,  ttie 
Internal  Revenue  Sendee  has  issued  wtiat  is 
referred  to  as  a  "Coordinated  Issue  Paper" 
wtik^  takes  ttie  positkxi  ttiat  as  a  matter  of 
law.  customer  t>ased  intangible  assets  canrxM 
t>e  amortized  in  any  situatk>n  In  wtik:h  ttie 
acquirer  of  those  assets,  acquires  as  pari  of 
ttie  same  transactk>n,  goodwill  of  a  txisiness. 
TNs  positk>n  is  inconsistent  with  ttie  judKial 
precedent  in  this  area  and  the  IRS'  own  prior 
pronouncements.  Notwittistanding  ttie  fact  ttiat 
ttie  IRS  positton  misstates  cun^ent  law,  tre- 
mendous problems  have  been  created  for  tax- 
payers as  a  consequence  of  IRS  audit  activity 
attempting  to  impose  ttie  positkm  of  ttie  co- 
ordinated issue  paper  on  taxpayers.  Moreover, 
ttie  mere  existence  of  ttie  coordinate  issue 
paper  is  tiaving  a  depressing  effect  particutarty 
on  the  value  of  small  businesses  wtuch  are 
currently  t>eing  offered  for  sale. 

Ttie  second  devetopment  is  ttie  introduction 
of  legislation  by  my  good  friend  and  feNow  cot- 
league  on  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Commiltee, 
Congressman  Brian  DOfMEixY.  Mr.  DON- 
NEUY's  legislatkKi,  H.R.  563,  wouM  provkle 
ttiat  customer  based  intangibles  shall  tie  treat- 
ed as  having  "an  indeterminate  useful  Me." 
While  ttiis  proviston  wouM  seem  to  be  innoc- 
uous, the  consequence  of  its  enactment  woukj 
be  to  prevent  taxpayers  from  amortizing  any 
such  assets  in  ttiat  one  of  the  requirements  of 
current  law  for  amorbzatton,  as  specified  in  my 
legislatton.  is  ttiat  ttie  asset  have  a  determina- 
ble useful  life. 

Enactment  of  my  legisiatkin  would  dearly  irv 
dKate  to  the  IRS  the  view  of  the  Congress 
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that  the  coonSnated  issue  paper  incorrectly 
descnbes  current  law  and  would  assure  af- 
fected and  polentiaJly  affected  taxpayers  ttiat 
Congress  does  not  believe  H.R.  563  is  con- 
sistent with  notions  of  fairness  and  sound  tax 
policy. 

Both  the  positton  of  the  IRS.  as  set  forth  in 
the  coordinated  issue  paper,  and  tf>e  proposed 
legislation  of  Congressman  Oomelly,  violate 
fundamental  tax  principies  and  represent 
questionatiie  tax  policy  for  the  following  rea- 
sorts: 

Taxpayers  are  obviousiy  permitted  to  depre- 
ciate the  cost  of  tangit>le  assets  used  in  busi- 
ness, for  example,  vehicles,  machinery  and 
equipment,  furniture  and  fixtures,  et  cetera. 
The  coonfnated  issue  paper  and  H.R.  563  do 
not  aNow  taxpayers  comparable  treatment  with 
respect  to  customer  based  intangibles  be- 
cause they  prevent  taxpayers  from  dem- 
onstrating tfiat  such  assets  actually  have  de- 
terminable useful  lives  and  value.  The  unfair- 
ness of  ttvs  is  apparent  for  a  variety  of  assets 
wfiich  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  insurance 
in  force,  insurance  expirations,  mailing  lists, 
and  the  subscription  lists  of  newspapers  or 
magazines. 

A  consequence  of  this  aft)itrary  approach  is 
to  tax  more  ttian  the  net  Income  that  the  tax- 
payer earns  with  respect  to  ttiese  assets  by 
disallowing  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  an 
asset  ttiat  is  exhausted  over  a  period  of  time. 
Ttiis  provision  particularly  penalizes  any  serv- 
ice industry. 

Some  might  suggest  that  either  H.R.  563  or 
tt>e  position  taken  in  ttie  coordinated  issue 
paper  nrugtrt  eliminate  a  difficult  source  of  con- 
troversy between  tt>e  IRS  and  taxpayers.  Ex- 
perience indcates,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
oltwr  tax  interpretive  Issues,  that  ttie  IRS  and 
the  courts  are  more  ttian  capable  of  handling 
ttiese  protjtems  as  they  have  concluded  on 
many  occasions  that  assets  such  as  subscrip- 
tion lists,  frarKtiises.  and  other  intangibles  can 
be  wasting  assets  with  a  determinable  Kfe, 
and  ttiat  taxpayers  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
predate thent  Moreover.  I  would  encourage 
ttie  IRS  to  devote  ttieir  resources  to  assisting 
taxpayers  in  determining  useful  life  and  value 
rather  than  to  costly  and  erxJIess  litigation 
wtiich  is  not  a  productive  use  of  eittier  Gov- 
ernment resources  or  taxpayer  resources. 

Tlie  position  proposed  by  both  the  coordi- 
nated issue  paper  and  H.R.  563  is  unfair  to 
taxpayers  because  it  denies  the  at)ility  of  a 
taxpayer  to  establish  ttiat  an  asset  has  a  de- 
terminable useful  life  and  to  recover  Its  costs 
in  that  asset.  In  theory,  H.R.  563  is  even  more 
unfair  ttian  ttie  coordinated  issue  paper  be- 
cause it  would  preclude  amortization  even  in 
those  cases  where  goodwM  is  not  present. 

As  I  indicated,  my  legislation  is  simply  in- 
tended to  clarify  the  current  law  treatment  of 
intangtites  as  reflected  in  years  of  judicial  de- 
cisioninatdng.  By  way  of  example,  let  me  refer 
my  cotoagues  to  one  of  the  preeminent  cases 
in  this  area,  the  Houston  Chronide  case.  In 
that  caae,  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
spedficaly  recognized  that  the  tax  law  has  no 
rule  that  customer  based  intangitiles  are 
nonamortizabie  in  those  cases  wtiere  goodwill 
is  pretanL  The  court  noted  as  folows: 

[W}e  are  satisfied  that  the  rule  does  not  es- 
tablish a  per  se  rule  of  non-amortlzablllty  In 
every  case  lovolvlsg  twth  goodwill  and  other 
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intangible  aksets.  In  light  of  section  167(a)  of 
the  Code  and  Regulation  section  1.167(a)-(3), 
we  are  convinced  that  the  "mass  asset"  rule 
does  not  prevent  taking  an  amortization  de- 
duction if  the  taxpayer  properly  carries  his 
dual  burded  of  proving  that  the  intangibles 
asset  involvfed  (1)  has  an  ascertainable  value 
separate  anf  distinct  from  goodwill,  and  (2) 
has  a  limiied  useful  life,  the  duration  of 
which  can  X»  ascertained  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy.       I 

The  Courv  of  Claims  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion in  ttiB  Richard  S.  Miller  case  when  it 
stated  as  follows: 

There  is  tko  per  se  rule  of  nondepreciabil- 
ity  or  nonaiiortizabillty  in  every  case  that 
involves  bo«h  goodwill  and  other  intangible 
assets.  The  jdepreciability  of  assets  such  as 
customer  afid  subscription  lists,  location 
contracts.  Uisurance  expirations,  etc..  is  a 
factual  question  only. 

This  couri  like  many  others  specified  ttie 
two  pronged  test  that  taxpayers  must  satisfy 
while  stressing  that  reasonable  approaches  to 
satisfying  th^se  tests  are  appropriate: 

The  evldeice  must  establish  that  the  expi- 
rations (1)  tave  an  ascertainable  value  sepa- 
rate and  dis  ;inct  from  goodwill,  and  (2)  have 
a  limited  ui  eful  life,  the  duration  of  which 
can  l>e  ascei  i^ned  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
In  applicatli  n  of  this  test,  precise  exactitude 
is  not  requ  Ired.  As  the  court  in  Houston 
Chronicle  sU  tes: 

"Our  view  that  amortlzability  for  tax  pur- 
poses must !  urn  on  factual  bases — is  more  In 
accord  witi  realities  of  modem  business 
technology  n  a  day  when  lists  are  bartered 
and  sold  as  discrete  vendible  assets.  Extreme 
exactitude  it  ascertaining  the  duration  of  an 
asset  is  a  paradigm  that  the  law  does  not  de- 
mand. All  tiiat  the  law  and  regulations  re- 
quire is  rea^nable  accuracy  in  forecasting 
the  asset's  uteeful  life." 

My  legislapon  is  intended  to  stress  to  the 
IRS  that  ttiey  must  apply  this  reasonableness 
standard  in  considering  taxpayer  positions  in 
this  area.  For  example,  studies  used  to  deter- 
mine value  prepared  based  on  generally  ac- 
cepted valuation  methods,  even  if  prepared  t)y 
in-house  personnel,  should  be  considered  rea- 
sonable. Likewise,  valuations  tiased  on  arms- 
length  allocations  generally  should  be  treated 
as  reasonable.  Useful  life  estimates  based  on 
experience  ^f  the  taxpayer,  the  seller  of  as- 
sets, industi^  experience  or  reasonable  ap- 
praisals also  should  be  ti-eated  as  reasonable. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall  that  Con- 
gress recently  addressed  the  tax  treatment  of 
intangible  matters.  In  1987,  as  part  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Recondliation  Act  of  1987,  legis- 
lation similar  to  Congressman  Donnelly's  was 
conskjered  ^  part  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee deliberaik>ns  on  that  legislatkm.  After 
ttioughtful  conskjeration,  ttie  conference  com- 
mittee rejected  ttiat  legislation  as  unfair  and 
iTKonsistent  with  sound  tax  polcy  for  many  of 
the  reasons  I  tiave  discussed  today. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  ttiat  my  proposed 
legislation  will  have  no  revenue  kjsing  effect, 
as  it  Is  only  Intended  to  restate  current  law.  In 
fact.  It  is  likely  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
budget  defict  in  that  it  is  intended  to  eliminate 
needless  litigatnn  and  shoukl  facilitate  earty 
resolution  of  disputes  pending  between  tax- 
payers and  the  IRS.  It  is,  nevertheless,  impor- 
tant, particulhrty  in  light  of  the  position  which 
ttie  Internal  Revenue  Servne  is  currently  tak- 
ing through  jts  coordinated  issue  paper  of  re- 
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fusing  in  many  bases  to  recognize  that  tax- 
payers can  arrx^tize  customer-based  intangi- 
bles and  similar  assets  when  ttiey  satisfy  ttie 
twoixonged  test  of  estatrfishing  value  and 
useful  life.  The  obvkxjs  unfairness  whch  this 
position  is  having  for  both  txiyers  and  sellers 
of  business  is  a|  serious  matter.  This  unfair- 
ness is  particulally  severe  for  small  business 
men  and  womai  contemplating  a  possible 
sale  of  their  busffiess  because  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  coordinated  issue  paper  is  de- 
pressing the  possible  purchase  price  of  such 
businesses.  Thu$,  I  encourage  my  felk>w  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  and  work  for  enactment 
of  my  legislation. 


THE  POOD  flOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
ACT 


HO  I.  JIM  MOODY 

)F  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUa  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondiy,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatiori  ttiat  will  help  ensure  that  all 
poor  chikjren  in  day  care  centers  have  bal- 
anced meals.  The  Food  for  Young  Chiktren 
Act,  whk;h  I  am  introdudng  with  30  of  my  col- 
leagues, will  maKe  adjustments  in  the  Federal 
ChiW  Care  Food  Program  so  all  tow-income 
ctiiklren  will  qualify  for  participation  in  ttiis  val- 
uat>le  program.  This  is  an  important  invest- 
ment in  our  chiMren  and  their  future. 

Poor  nutiition  itias  both  serious  short-  and 
tong-term  effect^  Good  nutrition  is  essential 
for  young  chiWrfln  in  order  to  grow  physeally 
and  mentally.  There  is  a  dear  link  between 
proper  nutrition,  flood  health,  and  cognitive  de- 
velopment. Huroy  chikJren  have  a  greater  in- 
ability to  concervate,  are  more  irritable,  and 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  be  sick.  Poor  nutri- 
tion can  also  result  in  growth  retardatton  and 
an  increased  risk  of  infections. 

The  Food  for  Young  ChikJren  Act  will  help 
correct  the  protiiem  with  the  Federal  ChikJ 
Care  Food  Program  that  inadvertently  ex- 
dudes  many  po«r  chiWren.  Cun-entiy  chiWren 
wtx)  attend  for-prefit  day  care  centers  can  only 
participate  in  the  USDA  Food  Program  if  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  chiUren  attending  the 
day  care  center  receive  title  XX  funds.  In  the 
early  1980's,  Cofigress  made  a  change  in  the 
Chikj  Care  Foo4  Program  eligibility  require- 
ments to  altow  tor-profit  day  care  centers  to 
participate  in  ttie  program.  The  intent  was  to 
ensure  ttiat  tow-income  diiMren  are  receiving 
proper  nutrition  and  also  to  provkle  a  greater 
incentive  to  for-profit  day  care  centers  to  ac- 
cept ttiese  chiklr^n. 

The  number  of  day  care  fundvig  sources  for 
tow-income  chikjuen  have  expanded  during  the 
1980's  whtoh  mtans  many  poor  chiklren  no 
tonger  rely  on  titto  XX  as  their  chikJ  care  fund- 
ing source.  As  ia  result,  these  chiklren  no 
tonger  qualify  for  the  Chikl  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram. The  Food  for  Young  CNWren  Ad  ad- 
justs the  participation  requirements  so  chiU 
care  centers  can  participate  in  ttie  Ctiild  Care 
Food  Program  if  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
chiklren  they  seive  have  family  incomes  that 
qualify  them  fa  free  or  reduced  prwe  meals, 
regardless  of  wtrether  these  chiklren  are  re- 
ceiving titie  XX  funds. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  It  is  time  to  rectify  ttiis  in- 
equity in  ttw  Federal  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram. Let  us  make  sure  that  all  children  are 
eating  property  wtule  at  day  care. 


PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  3 


HON.  FORIMY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  plac- 
ing into  ttie  Congressional  RecoRO  the  ttiird 
of  12  case  studies  on  foreign  firms  which  sokJ 
nuclear  weapons  technotogy  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

With  the  easing  of  East-West  tensions,  nu- 
clear proliferation  is  rK>w  the  No.  1  threat  to 
U.S.  natxKial  security.  And  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  proliferatk>n  has  been  ttie  weak  and 
poorly  enforced  export  controls  of  many  West- 
em  countries.  We  must  address  this  problem 
today  or  else  face  a  worW  with  dozens  of 
countries  armed  with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
structk>n  aix)  the  means  to  deliver  tt>em. 

Last  month,  I  introduced  the  Nuclear  Norv 
Proliferation  Enforcement  Act  (H.R.  830),  to 
help  halt  tt>e  spread  of  nudear  weapons.  The 
legislation  is  ck>sely  modeled  on  ttie  missile 
technotogy  sarx:tk>ns  passed  in  the  Defense 
t>ill  last  fall  and  is  currently  cosponsored  t>y  18 
Members  of  Congress. 
Twelve    Foreign    Firms    Reportedly    En- 

GAOED     IN     Nuclear    Weapons-Related 

Trade  Wftr  Iraq 

FIRM  3:  export-union  OMBH  (GERMANY) 

Export-Union  GmbH  is  a  medliun-sized 
trading  flrm  owned  by  Wolfgang  Boehm.  In 
1990,  the  company  filed  an  Iraqi  order  for  40 
tons  of  metal  sheets  made  of  maraging  steel 
and  14  tons  of  steel  rings.  Because  of  its 
hardness  and  high  tensile  strength,  maraging 
steel  is  suitable  for  such  nuclear  weapons-re- 
lated applications  as  the  production  of  ura- 
nium enrichment  centrifuges.  The  order  was 
worth  DM  100,000,  but  Iraq  was  prepared  to 
pay  DM  3.8  million.  In  mid-1990,  three  em- 
ployees of  the  Iraqi  firm  Teco  went  to  Ger- 
many to  monitor  a  special  materials  test  of 
the  maraging  steel  and  to  receive  training  in 
processing  of  the  material.  As  of  August  1990, 
the  German  government  did  not  require  any 
official  permit  for  the  export  of  this  mate- 
rial, which  was  originally  produced  by  the 
German  firm  Saarstahl. 


IN  HONOR  OF  50  YEARS  OF  THE 
MONTEREY  PENINSULA  AIRPORT 
DISTRICT 


HON.  HON  L  PANETTA 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttie  Monterey  Peninsula  Airport 
District  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  its  March  22, 1941,  founding. 

In  ttie  last  50  years,  we  tiave  seen  the  Mon- 
terey Peninsula  Airport  District  extend  its  ca- 
pacities to  fuHill  the  growing  needs  of  ttie  peo- 
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pie  of  the  16th  District  of  Califomia.  Since  its 
opening,  ttie  airport  dislrict  has  encouraged 
and  partcipated  in  the  advancement  of  ttie 
Monterey  Peninsula  in  business,  industry,  and 
character. 

Established  in  1941,  ttie  Monterey  Penin- 
sula Airport  District  began  as  a  small  facility 
with  limited  servtoes.  Presently,  it  provides 
both  corporate  and  private  aircraft  lines  serv- 
ing five  major  air  carriers  and  ttieir  regtonal  af- 
filiates. Not  only  is  the  facility  a  convenient 
outlet  for  the  districTs  high  level  of  tourism,  but 
it  also  serves  as  a  base  for  military  air  oper- 
attons.  In  times  of  emergency,  ttie  airport  has 
supported  the  tactk:al  depk}yment  of  military 
trareport  from  Fort  Ord.  In  the  past  50  years, 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  Airport  District  has 
been  accommodating  and  responsive  to  ttie 
needs  of  the  civilian  and  military  personnel  of 
ttie  1 6th  District  wtio  have  come  to  depend  on 
it. 

Ttie  airport  has  managed  to  incorporate  ttie 
serenity  of  ttie  Monterey  area  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  large  airport  facility.  It  is  con- 
structed on  600  acres  of  land,  including  a  ter- 
minal and  two  runways,  and  generates  an  es- 
timated 425  jobs  for  the  people  of  the  Monte- 
rey Peninsula.  It  is  a  small  and  (lersonatiie  fa- 
cility that  compliments  the  atmosphere  of  the 
district  ttiat  it  serves. 

The  Monterey  District  Airport  and  the  people 
wtx)  contribute  to  Its  survival  tiave  created  a 
gateway  to  one  of  the  most  breathtaking  and 
histork;al  areas  in  ttie  worM.  The  airport  is  a 
vital  part  of  ttie  growth  and  diversity  of  ttie 
Monterey  Peninsula.  Wittiout  rt,  ttx>usands  of 
people  each  year  couM  not  experience  ttie  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  Pebble  Beach,  Big  Sur,  Car- 
mel,  and  Monterey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
now  in  horx>ring  ttie  Monterey  Peninsula  Air- 
port District  on  its  50th  anniversary.  It  is  with 
great  pride  and  respect  ttiat  I  pay  tritxite  to  the 
outstanding  servk»  this  facility  has  provkled  to 
the  citizens  of  the  16th  Congressfonal  District 
of  California. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MIAMI 
CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 


HON.  DANII  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  ttiis  opportunity  to  call  to  our  colleagues' 
attention  ttie  story  of  the  Miami  ChikJren's 
Hospital,  an  institutkxi  that,  for  over  50  years, 
has  been  committed  to  excellence  in  pediatric 
tiealth  care,  research,  and  educatkxi.  Our 
greatest  resource  is  our  chikJren.  Ttierefore, 
the  selfless  dedtoation  of  ttie  entire  hospital 
staff  to  treat  ttie  swkest  of  chikjren  in  a  variety 
of  medical  specialties  is  of  ttie  utmost  impor- 
tance to  south  Fforida,  as  wel  as  ttie  t^atfon 
as  a  wtiole.  Over  ttie  years,  ttie  miracles  per- 
formed daily  at  the  tiospital  have  given  scores 
of  chikJren  and  ttieir  families  hope,  as  well  as 
bringing  smiles  suid  laughter  back  into  their 
lives. 

None  of  these  accomplishments  wouM  have 
been  possitsle  wittiout  ttie  efforts  of  ttie  Miami 
Chiklren's  Hospital  Foundation,  ttie  fiduciary 
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and  fund  raising  aflSate  of  the  pednlhc  medi- 
cal center.  David  M.  Walters,  president  of  the 
fourxlatnn,  as  well  as  former  U.S.  Airb**- 
sador  to  ttie  Vatican,  deserves  special  rao- 
ognitnn  for  the  work  he  has  done  as  leader  of' 
ttie  foundatfon.  His  tireless  work  on  behalf  of 
countless  numbers  of  aibng  ctiidren  stands  as 
an  example  for  all  U.S.  citizens  of  what  a  dif- 
ference one  person  can  make  by  tliaring  his 
or  her  talents  with  those  less  fortunate.  It  was 
AmtMtssador  Walters  wtw  first  stiared  ttie 
story  of  the  Miami  Chiklren's  Hospital  wHlh  me, 
and  today  I  commend  the  story  to  our  col- 
leagues' attentfoa 

The  Story  of  Miami  Children's  Hospital 

The  story  of  the  development  of  Miami 
Children's  Hospital-BAary  Ann  Knight  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Pediatrics  is  a  legend  in 
the  modem  history  of  Florida.  It  stands  as  a 
tribute  to  the  private  citixens  of  south  Flor- 
ida who  liave,  ttirough  their  energy  and  t>e- 
nevolence,  created  one  of  the  most  advanced 
free  standing.  Independent,  teaclilng  and  re- 
search pediatric  institutions  in  ttte  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  beginnings  were  humble,  conceived  in 
the  minds  of  local  doctors  In  the  mld-thlrtiee 
at  a  time  when  south  Florida  was  celeltrated 
primarily  as  a  place  to  escape  the  harsh  win- 
ters of  the  north.  The  early  concept  was  a 
crippled  children's  hospital  on  26  acres  Just 
west  of  Coral  Gables.  The  war  intermpted  Its 
construction  however  Variety  Club  Tent  «33 
joined  the  venture  thus  completing  the  first 
structure.  In  the  early  1950's.  the  hospital 
was  a  regional  hospital  for  polio  paUenU. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Salk  vaccine  on  the 
medical  front,  this  threat  disappeared  and 
Variety  Ctiildren's  Hospital,  as  it  was  tlien 
known,  l>ecame  a  modest  caring  commnnlty 
children's  hospital. 

By  1960,  it  became  apparent  that  Variety 
Children's  Hospital  could  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  burgeoning  population  of  south 
Florida.  A  decade  of  development  was 
planned  by  leading  citisens  who  gave  of  their 
time  and  wealth  to  wtiat  then  became  Miami 
Chllden's  Hospital.  The  object  was  to  aclileve 
the  ultimate  in  child  health  care  so  that  no 
child  need  leave  Florida  to  get  the  l>e«t  of 
care  for  the  worse  of  diseases.  In  less  than 
ten  years,  ttiat  goal  tias  been  achieved  with- 
out losing  the  tender  care  cliaracterUed  by 
the  original  hospital. 

Today,  this  now  international  Institution 
has  flourished  to  the  point  of  treating  as  in- 
patients and  outpatients  over  100,000  cMl- 
dren  annually,  cared  for  by  more  than  1,700 
employees.  87  sub-specialty  pediatricians  are 
ofHced  on  campus  providing  training  for  a 
sut>8tantlal  numlier  of  ttie  state's  pediatric 
residents.  A  43,000  sq.  ft.  Research  Center  in 
l)a8lc  science  with  protocols  in  genetics- 
microbiology,  nutrition  and  neurobiology  Is 
the  latest  acliievement. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida  by 
Resolution  has  lauded  the  institution  for  its 
great  merit. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  GUATEMALA 


HON.  TXMf  lAfrros 

of  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
sional Human  RigtMs  Caucts,  which  I  cochair 
with  Congressman  John  Porter,  recertfy  irv 
vited  Members  of  Congress  to  join  us  in  send- 
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ing  a  letter  to  newly  elected  President  Jorge 
Antonta  Serrano  of  Guatemala.  The  letter 
commends  President  Serrano  for  his  strong 
statements  for  ttie  defense  of  human  rights 
and  calls  on  him  to  take  concrete  actions  to 
ensure  that  justice  and  basic  rights  are  pro- 
tected In  his  country.  The  bipartisan  letter  was 
signed  t>y  105  Mernbers  of  Congress — a  quar- 
ter of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives— and  was  delivered  to  the  Guatemalan 
Ambassador  by  Congressman  John  Spratt,  a 
leader  In  Congress  for  human  rights. 

In  addition.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Bernard  Aronson,  has 
echoed  our  concems,  arxj  we  look  forward  to 
wortdng  togettier  to  identify  measures  that  will 
support  Guatemalan  initiatives  for  the  improve- 
ment of  human  rights. 

Human  rights  nwnitors  have  sadly  referred 
to  Guatemala  as  having  one  of  the  worst 
human  rights  situations  in  the  world.  Up  to 
38,000  disappearances  were  documented  by 
human  rights  monitors  in  Guatemala  before 
1986.  The  restoration  of  civilian  rule  in  1986, 
after  nearly  30  years  of  military  governments, 
raised  hopes  that  the  long  and  tragic  history  of 
human  rights  abuses  would  come  to  an  end. 
Those  hopes  have  rx)t  been  realized.  Despite 
an  initial  decline  in  ttie  number  of  human 
rights  abuses,  political  violence  has  once 
again  readied  disturtting  levels.  Political 
killings  now  occur  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one 
death  per  day. 

President  Serrano  has  called  for  an  im- 
provement in  human  rights  conditions  in  Gua- 
temala. In  his  inaugural  speech,  he  pledged  to 
protect  human  rights  in  his  country.  We  wel- 
come this  interest  in  giving  human  rights  a 
tiigfier  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  tetter  ttiat  was  sent  to  President 
Serrano.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  the 
serious  attention  it  deserves. 

The  letter  folknvs: 

February  7, 1991. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  our 
sincere  congratulations  on  your  inaugiira- 
tlon.  We  welcome  the  peaceful  transfer  of 
power  f^m  one  civilian  administration  to 
another.  Daring  your  tenure  in  office,  we 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  issues 
of  mutual  interest. 

As  Meml>er8  of  Congress  active  in  foreign 
aflklrs,  we  remain  deeply  concerned  about 
the  escalating  human  rights  abuses  in  your 
country.  Despite  an  initial  decline  In  viola- 
tions under  the  administration  of  President 
Vinlclo  Cerezo  Arevalo.  by  1990  human  rights 
abuses  once  again  reached  very  disturbing 
levels.  Substantial  evidence  suggests  that 
members  of  the  security  forces  continue  to 
be  implicated  in  widespread  and  systematic 
human  rights  violations. 

In  recent  years,  Guatemalans  from  all  sec- 
tors of  society  and  of  all  ages  have  t>een  the 
victims  of  human  rights  abuses.  Reports  in- 
dicate that  those  at  particular  risk  include 
trade  unionists,  academics  and  students, 
chorch  workers,  peasants,  human  rights  ac- 
tivists, journalists,  and  members  of  grass 
roots  organizations.  We  are  especially  con- 
cerned that  human  rights  organizations,  in- 
clndlDg  the  GAM  and  the  CEKJ,  have  been 
targeted  in  campaigns  of  harassment  and  in- 
tlmldatlOD.  Among  the  most  troubling  new 
victims  of  human  rights  violations  are  street 
children.  According  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, evidence  has  come  to  light  that 
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Tom    ]  antos,    John    Porter,    John    M. 
Spraf^.    William    H.    Gray,    Peter    H. 
William  Clay,  Stephen  L. 
Richard  A.   Gephardt,   John   W. 
Jr..  J.  Roy  Rowland,  Ted  Weiss, 
1  ^yden,  Beverly  B.  Byron,  Norman 
DJt:k8,  Douglas  Applegate.  Bob  Liv- 
Thomas  C.  McMiUen,  Joseph 
P.  Kenedy  n,  Robert  T.  Matsui.  Dan 
Nancy  Pelosi,  Frank  R.  Wolf, 
Llndaby  Thomas,  Porter  J.  Goss,  Bar- 
loxer,  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Edward 
Frank  Horton,  Howard  L. 
Bermjin,  Ronald  K.  Machtley,  Jerry  F. 
Morris  K.   Udall,   James  A. 
Jr.,  Rot>ert  J.  Mrazek,  Tom 


Kost^iayer, 

Neal 

Cox, 

Ron 

D 

ingstin 

P.  K^  a: 

Burt<  n 


George  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Vic  Fazio.  Tony  P. 
Hall.    Martin    Olav    Sabo.    James    H. 
.  Dave  McCurdy.  William  Leh- 
John  J.  LaFalce.  Henry  A.  Wax- 
Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Martin  Frost, 
E.  Bonlor.  James  L.  Ot>er8tar, 
Miller,  W.J.  Tauzln,  Nicholas 
Mavr^ules,      Matthew      F.      McHugh, 
Char^   E.    Schumer,    Barney    Frank, 
J.  Guarini,  Harry  Johnston,  An- 
C.    Beilenson,     Constance    A. 
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Morella,  Elizabeth  J.  Patterson,  Frank 
McCloskev.  Thomas  J.  Manton,  James 
H.  Bllbray,  Timothy  J.  Penny,  Dennis 
E.  Eckait,  Jose  E.  Serrano,  Jim 
Moody,  Arthur  Ravenel.  Jr..  Byron  L. 
Dorgan,  1<eon  E.  Panetta,  Ronald  D. 
Coleman. 
Harris  W.  F  iwell,  Dick  Swett,  Barbara  F. 
Vucanoviih,  Rosa  L.  DeLauro,  Gerry 
Sikorski.  Donald  M.  Payne,  Michael  R. 
McNulty, ,  John  Joseph  Moakley,  Rick 
Boucher,  Mike  Espy,  John  Miller.  John 
Lewis.  William  J.  Hughes.  Bernard 
Sanders.  I  Jim  Bacchus.  Sander  M. 
Levin,  Ri^k  Santorum,  Nita  M.  Lowey, 
Jim  OlinJ  Louise  Mcintosh  Slaughter, 
Sid  Morrison,  Ben  Nighthorse  Camp- 
bell, Davih  E.  Skaggs,  Jim  McDermott, 
Estel»an  Bdward  Torres,  Scott  L.  Klug, 
Jim  Jonti,  David  E.  Price,  Christopher 
Shays.  Jim  Slattery.  Jolene  Unsoeld, 
Edolphus  Towns.  Edward  F.  Felghan. 
Michael  R.  McNulty.  Robert  G. 
Torricelli  Gerald  D.  Kleczka. 


STANFORD 
INITIA' 


PRESIDENT  SETS 
tlVE  ON  TEACHING 


HON.  GBORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

JOF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUpE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18. 1991 

Mr.  BROWN.  [Mr.  Speaker.  Stanford  Univer- 
sity recently  hks  adopted  new  policies  for 
evaluatk}n  of  faculty  performance  which  irv 
clude  placing  increased  emphasis  on  teaching. 
These  new  polities  signal  the  beginnings  of  a 
wekx>rne  reassessment  in  universities  of  the 
t»alance  that  ought  to  t»e  achieved  among  the 
different  compoftents  of  scfx>larshlp. 

Since  the  po$t  Worid  War  II  era  when  the 
Federal  Government  became  a  major  patron 
for  university-t>^sed  research,  the  focus  of 
scholarship  in  i|niversities  has  sNfted  notk:e- 
ably  with  reseaijch  emerging  in  a  predominant 
position.  While  the  research  enterprise  created 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  worid,  the  concern  has 
arisen  that  teaching  of  undergraduates  may 
have  suffered  a$  faculty  attentk>n  is  diverted  to 
other  pursuits.  ■  is  not  surprising  ttiat  profes- 
sors who  perceive  ttiey  are  valued  mainly  for 
ttieir  research  accomplishments  begin  to  see 
teaching  as  merely  a  distracting  txirden. 

The  Stanford  president,  DonakJ  Kennedy, 
has  announced  that,  in  making  faculty  hiring, 
promotion,  and  tenure  decisions,  the  university 
will  in  ttie  future  consider  only  a  limited  nurrv- 
ber  of  research  publications  arxj  will  also  con- 
sider teaching  performarKe,  and  scholariy  ac- 
tivities related  to  teaching.  Mr.  Kennedy  also 
proposes  special  finarx^ial  incentives  to  stimu- 
late greater  facMlty  attention  to  teaching.  I  am 
pleased  to  obsefve  that  this  latter  initiative  has 
similarities  to  a  {program  of  Centers  of  Excel- 
lence of  Undergraduate  Teacfting  authorized 
at  ttie  Natkinal  Science  Foundation,  which  I 
proposed  and  which  was  included  in  the  Ex- 
cellence in  MattiematKS,  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Education  Act  (Public  Law  101-589). 

Stanford  is  to  be  commended  for  the  new 
polKies  whk:h  have  been  instituted.  By  ttiese 
actkins,  Stanforfl  reaffirms  the  central  role  of 
teaching  at  uniMersities,  while  also  placing  the 
proper  emphasis  on  quality  of  research  publi- 
catmns,  as  opposed  to  number  of  publications. 
U.S.    academlQ    institutions    can    only    be 
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strengttiened  if  similar  reforms  are  widely 
adopted.  The  following  news  article  describes 
the  poiicies  Stanford  has  adopted. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3. 1991] 

Stanford  President  Seh-s  Initiative  on 

Teaching 

(By  Kenneth  J.  Cooper) 

The  president  of  Stanford  University,  in  a 
paper  released  today,  proposes  extraordinary 
policy  changes  designed  to  ease  the  conflict 
between  faculty  research  and  teaching  de- 
mands. Including  limiting  how  many  schol- 
arly articles  are  considered  when  professors 
seek  tenure. 

Donald  Kennedy,  Stanford's  president 
since  1960,  also  announced  S7  million  In  fl- 
nancial  Incentives  and  other  programs  in- 
tended to  improve  the  teaching  of  under- 
graduates at  the  university  near  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Last  April,  he  had  promised  such  ini- 
tiatives in  a  widely  quoted  speech  to  Stan- 
ford faculty  that  noted  "troubling  symp- 
toms" of  decline  in  undergraduate  education 
at  the  private  school. 

Other  college  presidents  and  education  re- 
searchers have  expressed  similar  concerns 
that  faculty  members,  driven  to  "publish  or 
perish"  to  get  tenure,  have  been  paying  more 
attention  to  their  research  and  less  to  teach- 
ing. Students  and  their  parents,  more  value- 
conscious  after  recent  tuition  hikes,  also 
have  questioned  the  research  emphasis  at 
large  universities  such  as  Stanford. 

The  main  change  Kennedy  proposed  in  "an 
essay  to  the  Stanford  community"  would 
limit  the  number  of  scholarly  writings  that 
the  college  will  consider  when  deciding 
whether  to  hire,  promote  or  grant  lifelong 
tenure  to  faculty  members.  A  faculty  advi- 
sory board  must  approve  the  change. 

Kennedy  labeled  "disturbing"  a  report  last 
year  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  that  nearly  half  of 
faculty  meml)er8  believe  their  scholarly 
writings  are  merely  counted — and  not  evalu- 
ated—when personnel  decisions  arc  made. 

"First,  I  hope  we  can  agree  that  the  quan- 
titative use  of  research  output  as  a  criterion 
for  appointment  or  promotion  is  a  banlcrupt 
idea,"  Kennedy  said.  "The  overproduction  of 
routine  scholarship  is  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious aspects  of  contemporary  academic  life: 
It  tends  to  conceal  really  important  work  by 
Its  sheer  volume;  It  wastes  time  and  valuable 
resources." 

The  proposed  limits,  he  said,  would  "re- 
verse the  appalling  belief  that  counting  and 
weigtiing  are  the  important  means"  of  evalu- 
ating faculty  research. 

In  addition,  Kennedy  urged  faculty  com- 
mittees to  value  "forms  of  scholarship  relat- 
ed to  teaching"  such  as  textbooks,  instruc- 
tional software  programs  and  lK>oks  or  even 
videos  geared  to  popular  audiences. 

He  also  proposed  faculty  peer  reviews  to 
supplement  student  evaluations  of  their 
teachers  as  well  as  ongoing  evaluations  of 
tenured  professors,  who  now  have  "little  in- 
centive to  attend  to  the  improvement  of 
teaching."  he  said. 

Kennedy  announced  a  half-dozen  programs, 
the  largest  funded  by  a  $5  million  gift  from 
Stanford  trustee  Peter  Bing,  designed  to  give 
faculty  members  ranging  from  graduate 
teaching  assistants  to  senior  professors  l>et- 
ter  Incentives  to  concentrate  on  effective  in- 
struction. 

The  new  programs  include  base  salary  in- 
creases and  S5,000  awards  for  superior  teach- 
ers, teaching  fellowships  for  senior  faculty 
members  and  pay  raises  for  lecturers  who 
teach  freshman  English  and  required 
multicultural  courses. 
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Robert  Hochsteln,  spokesman  for  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  predicted  that  Kennedy's 
initiative  would  stimulate  other  colleges  to 
act  to  improve  undergraduate  teaching. 

"It's  the  Harvard  of  the  West  Coast,  and  it 
plays  back  across  the  country,"  Hochstein 
said.  "When  big  research  universities  make 
these  kinds  of  commitments  to  teacliing,  it 
has  a  major  Impact  on  higher  education." 

Hochstein  noted  that  other  large  research 
universities  have  recently  acted  on  the  same 
problem:  Columbia  University  has  estab- 
lished endowed  chairs  for  outstanding  teach- 
ers and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
announced  that  all  newly  hired  faculty  mem- 
bers must  teach  undergraduates. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION  POST  737 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAnCAOT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  the  American  Legion  Lake 
Post  737  of  my  17th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  as  it  celetxates  its  72d  birthday. 

The  members  of  Lake  Post  737  proudly  re- 
call the  history  of  the  American  Legion,  tiegun 
by  a  group  of  respected  officers  concerned 
with  improving  troop  morale  during  WorW  War 
I.  The  group  received  a  nationai  charier  in 
1919,  then  laid  ttie  foundations  for  local  le- 
gions such  as  Lake  Post  737.  Lake  Post  737 
continues  this  traditk>n  of  fine  work  today,  of- 
fering support  arxj  services  to  tt>e  veterans  of 
Lake  Milton. 

The  HDembers  of  Lake  Post  737  recognize 
the  compassion  and  community  support  enti- 
tled to  every  American  veteran  wtio  has  setf- 
lessly  offered  his  or  her  services  to  the  coun- 
try. Through  hard  work  arxl  caring  programs. 
Lake  Post  737  has  made  community  support 
a  reality.  With  our  Persian  Gulf  troops  just  be- 
ginning their  long  trek  home,  ttie  post  contin- 
ues to  rally  understarxling  and  tfianks  for  our 
veterans  today  with  ttie  same  tireless  energy 
it  has  had  since  the  legkxi's  inceptk>n  in  1919. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  American  Legion  Lake 
Post  737  as  one  of  our  h4atkxi's  premier  ex- 
amples of  patriotism  and  k)ve.  It  has  carried 
on  a  traditk>n  of  Amernan  compassion  while 
serving  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  It  is  with 
great  pride  ttiat  I  congratulate  the  members  of 
Lake  Post  737  on  this  72d  birtfxJay  celetxation 
of  ttie  American  Legion. 


HONORING  MSU'S  CONCRETE 
CANOE  TEAM 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1991 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  call 
attentk>n  to  an  outstanding  group  of  young 
people  in  my  home  State  of  Michigan.  On 
June  23,  1990,  a  group  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity engineering  students  demonstrated 
their  skills  whKh  resulted  by  winning  ttie 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Third  An- 
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nual  IMatkxial  Concrete  Canoe  Competitnn  in 
Amherst,  NY. 

Each  team  consisted  of  five  members  and 
was  judged  on  the  canoe's  design,  speed, 
construction,  and  maneuveratMlity.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  ttie  total  team  score  was  computed  t>y 
judging  ttie  team's  written  and  oral  preserv 
tatkxi  outlining  tfie  constnjctk>n  and  material 
used  in  building  ttie  canoe.  The  40  percent  re- 
maining was  scored  on  actual  racing  of  the 
concrete  craft 

The  event,  written  up  in  Sports  Illustrated, 
was  called  "a  unique  k>ok  at  the  country's  fu- 
ture engineering  leaders."  Nineteen  colleges 
competed,  entering  canoes  which  weigfied  an 
average  of  175  pounds.  Mnhigan  Stale's 
entry,  however,  weighed  in  at  only  109 
pounds,  a  demonstratkxi  of  ttieir  superior  en- 
gineering skills  which  no  doubt  contritxited  to 
ttieir  victory.  In  additk>n  to  winning  ttie  design 
portkxi  of  ttie  competitk>n,  ttiese  competitors 
won  ttie  men's  and  women's  distance,  the 
women's  sprint,  and  ttie  coed  races. 

ASCE  president,  John  Focfrt,  Jr.,  recognized 
ttie  Improvement  in  ttiis  year's  entries  over 
ttiose  from  prevkxis  conpetitkjns.  The  tecti- 
nical  level  of  ttie  entries,  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tk>n,  and  ttie  enthusiasm  of  ttie  partk:ipants 
was  overwtielming,"  tie  sakl. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  ttiese  promising 
young  engineers,  and  ttieir  engineenng  fac- 
ulty, on  their  outstanding  accomplishmenL 


A  TRIBXrrE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
CHARLES  W.  GILCHRIST 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1991 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  ttie  Reverend  Charles  W.  Gik^firist,  wtio 
will  soon  tiegin  anottier  stage  of  his  remark- 
able career  in  publK  service  tiy  heading  an 
inner-city  stielter  and  retiatxhtatkin  program  in 
Chicago. 

Charile  Gik;hrist  at)ly  served  in  the  Maryland 
State  Senate  from  1974-78  and  as  Mon^onv 
ery  County's  Executive  from  1978-86.  During 
his  tenure  as  county  executive,  Chariie  was  a 
constant  advocate  for  ttie  poor,  ttie  eklerty, 
and  ttie  mentally  ill  in  our  county.  As  a  menv 
t)er  of  ttie  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  I  tiad 
numerous  opportunities  to  work  with  Ctiartie 
on  a  variety  of  issues  of  importance  to  our 
community.  I  always  found  him  to  tie  an  ex- 
tremely receptive,  ttiougtitful,  and  deeply  car- 
ing individual. 

Chariie  Gitohrist  opted  out  of  political  life  in 
1986  to  pursue  anottier  calling,  ttie 
Eptscopalean  ministry.  In  ttie  seminary  and  in 
tiis  first  assignment  as  assistant  rector  at  St 
Margaret's  Episcopal  Church,  Ctiartie  dis- 
played ttie  same  diligence  and  dedk:atkxi 
wtiich  ctiaracterized  his  tenure  in  government 
Chariie  is  a  publK  servant  in  the  truest  sense 
of  ttie  word,  and  I  know  ttiat  he  win  be  an  im- 
mense asset  to  ttiose  ¥vtiom  tie  will  serve  in 
Chicago. 

I  wish  Ctiartie  Gik:tirist  ttie  very  best  as  tie 
embarks  on  wtiat  I  am  sure  will  t>e  yet  anottier 
exciting  and  rewarding  stage  of  tiis  life. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  OfQce  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  OfQce  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Conoressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
Biarch  19,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  ao 
9MtLjn. 
Labor  and  Haman  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Bemadine  P.  Healy,  of  Ohio, 
to  be  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tntes  of  Health,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD^ao 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1902  and  1993  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  review  the  fiscal  years 
1993-19B7  future  year  defense  plan. 

SR-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  XI  relating  to  Corporate  Aver- 
age Fuel  Economy  (CAFE). 

SD-366 
Oovermnental  AfEairs 
TO  hold  hearings  on  FTS  2000. 

SD-342 
Roles  and  Administration 
BoslneBB  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation   relating   to   Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SR-aoi 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Patricia  S.  Saikl,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator. Small 
Boalnew  Administration. 

SIM38A 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  8  ibcommittee 


To  hold 


timat  IS  for  fiscal  year  1902  for  the  Na- 


tional 

Natioyal 

ities 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 


Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Endowment  for  the  Human- 

SD-192 
Appropriaitions 

Energy    ijid    Water    Development    Sub- 
comm  ittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmat  IS  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  w^ter  development  programs. 

SH-216 
Appropriaitions 

Transport  ition  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminls- 
tratio  1  and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan A^ea  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 

Banking,  housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  financial  mod- 
emiza  ::ion  of  the  banking  industry,  fo- 
cusing on  interstate  banking. 

SD-538 

EnvironmJBnt  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  and  evalu- 
ate global  warming  and  other  envlron- 
mentajl  consequences  of  energy  strate- 
gies. 

SIM06 
Finance 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
propoi  ed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992,  fo- 
on  reductions  In  Medicare  bene- 


cuslns 
fits. 


2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Seivices 
TO  hoU 
Diuin< 


SD-215 


bearings  on  the  nomination  of 
H.  Cassldy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Conunission. 

SRr-222 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  new  prior- 
ities ff r  U.S.  technology  policy. 

SR-2S3 

Energy  add  Natural  Resources 
TO  resutne  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XI  provisions  relating 
to  transportation  issues,  and  on  the 
Administration's  proposal  contained  in 
the  Nstlonal  Energy  Strategy  relating 
to  alt^matlve-fuel  fleets. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorlsml  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  resufne  hearings  on  protmsed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, focusing  on  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  and  the  Na- 
tional [Endowment  for  Democracy. 

SD^19 


3:00  p.m. 
Foreign 
European 
To  hoi 


lations 

rs  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
Conventional  Forces  In  Europe  Treaty 
(pend^ig  receipt  by  the  Senate). 

S-116,  Capitol 


March  18,  1991 


MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriation^ 
Defense  Subco  mmittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings   on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  natioaal  foreign  intelligence  pro- 
gram.       ! 

I  S-407,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m.  j 

Energy  and  Nitural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  civilian  nuclear  waste  pro- 
gram mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  and  its  1987  revisions. 
J  SD-a66 

Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regtilation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  headings  on  Improving  access  to 
student  financial  aid,  focusing  on  relat- 
ed provisions  of  S.  501,  to  establish  a 
data  collection,  information  dissemina- 
tion, and  student  counseling  and  as- 
sistance network. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  250.  to  establish 
national  voter  registration  procedures 
for  Federal  elections. 

SBr.301 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  on  S.  291,  to  settle 
certain  water  rights  claims  of  the  San 
Carlos  Apftche  Tribe. 

SRr485 
10:00  a.m.  | 

Appropriation^ 

Labor.  Healtli  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation ^rvlce.  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Co^unlsslon,  the  Na- 
tional Lal^r  Relations  Board,  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission. 

SD-192 
Appropriationk 

Energy    and  |  Water    Development    Sub- 
committed 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  develoinnent  i>rogram8. 

j  SD-138 

Appropriation^ 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fi- 
nancial Crimes  Enforcement  Network, 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

I  SD-116 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  financial  mod- 
ernization {of  the  banking  Industry,  fo- 
cusing on  bank  industry  insurance  ftand 
recapltallaatlon. 

I  SD-538 

Environment  4nd  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
applicfitlon  of  pricing  to  surface 


the 

transportaldon  policy. 


SD-406 
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Finance 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Renato  Beerhe,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court. 

SD-21S 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearlngrs  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, focusing  on  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Administration  and  the  Voice  of 
America. 

SIM19 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-2a6 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,    Arts,    and    Humanities    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  focusing  on  fl- 
nanclng  college  education. 

SEM30 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  591,  to  increase 
automobile  safety  by  requiring  airbags 
for  certain  newly  manufactured  vehi- 
cles. 

SR^253 
1:90  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  intelligence  community. 

SRr-222 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission, 
the  Corporation  for  I>ubllc  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  to 
Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 

SD-192 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  financial  mod- 
ernization of  the  banking  industry,  fo- 
cusing on  bank  insurance  fund  recapi- 
talization. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  subtitle  A  of  Title  IV  relating  to  the 
eztmrt  of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efQciency  technology. 

SIM30 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, focusing  on  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

SD-419 
2:30  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  292,  to  expand  the 
boundaries   of  the    Saguaro   National 
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Monument,  Arizona,  S.  363,  to  author- 
ize the  addition  of  IS  acres  to  Morris- 
town  National  EUstorical  Park,  New 
Jersey,  S.  545,  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tional use  of  land  in  Merced  County, 
California,  and  S.  549,  to  designate  the 
Lower  Merced  River  in  California  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

SD-366 

MARCH  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corpe  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  Issues  re- 
lating to  a  bilateral  free  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

SD-419 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch,  focusing  on  the  Cap- 
itol Police  Board,  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

SD-116 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  renewal  of  the 
U.S.-Japan       Semiconductor       Trade 
Agreement. 

SD-215 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro{>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-U6 

APRIL  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  i>ropo8ed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transimrtation  programs. 

»  SD-138 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es-. 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
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assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Latin 
America. 

8D-182 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Highway   Traffic    Safety   Administra- 
tion. 

sR^ass 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,   Ocean   and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  lender  li- 
ability as  related  to  Superfond. 

SD-406 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2S0,  to  estab- 
lish national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  Federal  elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy    and    Water    Development    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  iirograms. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
White  House  residence,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Bfanagement. 

8D-U6 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations  ^ 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-IM 
2:00  p.m. 
ApiHDpriations 

Energy    and    Water    Development    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19B2  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-198 

APRIL  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  TniBspor- 
tatlon,  and  the  National  Tranqnr- 
tatlon  Safety  Board. 

SD-131 
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1:30  p.in. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  218,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  addi- 
tional frequencies  available  for  com- 
mercial assignment  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  use  of  new 
teleconununlcations  technologies. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  343,  to  provide  for 
continued  United  States  leadership  in 
high  performance  computing. 

SD-366 

APRIL  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  168,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional financial  compensation  to  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  (Mandan, 
Hldatsa.  and  Arlkara  Tribes  that  reside 
on  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reserva- 
tion) and  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  for  the  taking  of  reservation 
lands  for  the  sites  of  the  Garrison  Dam 
and  Reservoir  and  the  Oahe  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 

SRr485 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Eklucatlon,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's        suiwrconductlng        super 
collider  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
flce  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlngrs  on  prot)osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

SD-138 

APRIL  17 
9MtLjn. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  L 

345  Cannon  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 


Labor,  Hi  alth  and  Human  Services, 
catloi  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Education,  and  related  agen- 


partir  ents 
Servii  es, 


SD-192 


cles. 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timat  (s  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice ( r  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

SD-116 


1:30  p.m 
Appro 

VA,  HUIi  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
comn 
To  hoU 


Approprii  tions 


comn  Ittee 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year   1992   for   the 
States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
and  the  Department  of  Veterans 


Unitetl 

fairs 

Affaiis 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,  H  $alth 
catio:  i 
To  hol< 


Servifses 
cles. 

10:00  a.m. 
Approp 
Commerde 
Subci 
To  holi 


Approprl  Ltlons 


Edu- 


SD-138 


APRIL  18 


and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
Subcommlttee 

hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timattes  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
parti^ents  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Education,  and  related  agen- 


SD-192 


Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 


Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Unit4  d  States  Information  Agency  and 
the  Qoard  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Approprlitions 

Transpor  lation  Subcommittee 
To  hol(  I  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmai  es  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral   lighway  Administration,  Depart- 
menqof  Transportation. 

SD-138 

APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Approprlktlons 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
comifcittee 
To  hoi  1  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tima  «s  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
parti  lent  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  <  ommodlty  Futures  Trading  Com- 
missi on,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnls- 
tratl  »n,  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnistra- 
and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 


tion 

sistalice  Board. 


SD-138 


APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HU|>,  and  Independent  JIgencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  ho]  i  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
educ  itlon  programs  of  various  Federal 
agenpies. 

SD-138 
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Appropriation  3 

Labor,  Healtli  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Sul)committee 
To  hold  teai^ngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tat  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  flducatlon,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriatlosfe 
Commerce,  J  istice.  State,  and  Judiciary 


Subcomm  ttee 


To  hold  hearings 
timates  fc  r 
era!  Bure  lu 
Drug  Enf>rcement 
the  Depar  ment 


2:30  p.m. 
Approprlatloils 
Foreign  Open  ti 
To  bold  he4rings 
timates 
assistance 
post-cold 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 

of  Investigation  and  the 

Administration  of 

of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 


ons  Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
focusing  on  security  in  the 
»ar  era. 

SD-138 


APRIL  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Approprlatloils 

VA,  HUD,  anl  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
commltte  s 
To  hold  hei  rings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Sc  ence  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-ia4 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Healti  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Su  >committee 
To  hold  heiirlngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates f^r  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment! of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  ovc  rsight  hearings  on  new  school 
construction,  repair,  and  improvement 
on  Bureai  i  of  Indian  Affairs'  school  fa- 


ciliUes. 


SR-485 


APRIL  25 


9:30  a.m. 
Approprlatloils 
Labor.  Healti  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Sobcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates f^r  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
I)artment^  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates fbr  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Gufird.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

I  SD-138 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tor  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

SI>-116 
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APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SIV138 

MAY  7 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Offlce  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
2.30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proiwsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on  AID  manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transpmrtation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  15 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing   on   international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 
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JUNE4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1901  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  19  j 

2:30  p.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Africa. 

SD-iaS 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Offlce  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-19S 

MARCH21 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  to  authorize  grants 
to  States  for  improving  child  iirotec- 
tive  service  systems. 

SD-106 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the 
projxssed  Soldiers'  and  Sailors  Civil  Re- 
lief Act. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TWsda^',  March  19, 1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Willard  Albertson, 
Wayzata  Community  Church,  Wayzata, 
MN,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  God  of  life  and 
amazing  grace,  we  thank  You  for  Your 
presence  at  this  moment  and  in  this 
place. 

Yoor  grace  has  rooted  this  Nation 
with  the  uncommon  legacy  of  liberty; 
we  pray  for  strength  of  national  char- 
acter and  personal  integrity  to  keep 
this  legacy  ever  alive. 

May  Your  wise  counsel  Instruct  the 
deliberations  of  this  day  and  keep  us 
mindful  of  those  who  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  the  face  of  those  who  rule 
through  terror,  those  who  plunder  the 
weak,  and  imprison  the  just. 

We  pray  our  profound  gratitude.  Al- 
mighty God,  that  our  national  purpose 
has  been  a  sacred  resolve  of  life  and 
liberty.  May  we  never  forget  that  lib- 
erty is  no  accident  and  fireedom  is  not 
tne.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Joiu:- 
nal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Dar- 
DEN]  if  he  would  kindly  come  forward 
and  lead  the  membership  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  DARDEN  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pled^  alleglaace  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  firom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  inssed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Rea.  133.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  second  tall  week  In  March  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 331.  An  act  to  provide  military  personnel 
benefits  for  persons  serving  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  332.  At  act  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  deration  Desert  Storm,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  483.  Anj  act  entitled  the  "Taconlc  Moun- 
tains Protection  Act  of  1991"; 

S.  578.  A^  act  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment ojf  Defense  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  to  frovide  military  personnel  bene- 
fits for  pcisons  serving  during  Operation 
Desert  Stortn,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  669.  Am  act  to  provide  a  land  transfer  to 
the  Missousi  Housing  Development  Ck>mmis- 
sion;  and 

S.  674.  A^  act  to  designate  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  located  at  304  West  Commercial  Ave- 
nue in  Monterey,  TN,  as  the  "J.E.  'Eddie' 
Russell  Poss  Office." 


WELCOME  TO  THE  REVEREND 
WILLARD  ALBERTSON 

(Mr.  RA  ^STAD  asked  and  was  given 
permissio]  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  an  i  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RA14STAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  andl  honored  today  to  welcome 
the  Reverend  Willard  Alberston,  Bill  to 
his  many  friends  in  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minnesotai  minister  of  our  own 
Wayzata  Community  Church,  as  guest 
chaplain. 

Mr.  Speiker,  as  a  student,  Reverend 
Albertson  jwas  just  2  years  behind  our 
own  belovied  House  Chaplain,  Dr.  Jim 
Ford,  at  (fustavus  Adolphus  College  in 
St.  Peter. 

As  Dr.  Pbrd  told  me  recently,  Bill  Al- 
bertson was  one  of  the  great  leaders  at 
Gustavus  [Adolphus  College.  Dr.  Ford 
also  told  me  that  he  and  Bill  ran  the 
political  affairs  at  Gustavus. 

Revereni  Albertson  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  my  life  as  well  as 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  our  commu- 
nity. His  concern  for  people  who  are 
disadvantaged,  chemically  dependent, 
and  politl  sally  imprisoned  aroimd  the 
world  has  t>een  underscored  by  his  own 
actions. 

Bill  Alb<  rtson  has  personally  led  sev- 
eral grou]ie  from  our  community  to 
Haiti  to  assist  in  its  development  and 
to  aid  the  people  there. 

Reverend  Albertson  came  to  Wayzata 
Communitiy  Church  in  1980,  the  first 
year  I  wajs  elected  to  the  Minnesota 
Senate.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  closely  with  Bill  in  our  church 
and  the  Wayzata-Pljrmouth  Chemical 
Health  Cofninission  as  well  as  through 
Interfaith  Outreach  in  our  area. 

During  ^y  10  years  in  the  Minnesota 
Senate,  Bill  Albertson  was  one  of  my 
closest  advisers.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  c4)ntinue  to  benefit  from  his 
wise  and  cbmpassionate  counsel. 


QThb  fymbol  represents  the  time 
Maner  set  ia  this  typctece  indicates  words  insertet 


o^day  during  the  House  proceedings,  eg.,  O  1407  is  2K>7 
or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers, for  giving  Rev.  Bill  Albertson 
such  a  warm  inception.  I  know  Bill  Al- 
bertson will  sdrve  us  well. 


4- 


INTRODUCTtlON  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  EASE  BtTRDEN  ON  FDIC  FUND 

(Mr.  DARDflN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  toj  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 1 

Mr.  DARDE2N.  Madam  Speaker,  last 
week,  this  Hotise  was  called  upon  to  in- 
crease the  funding  for  an  already  cost- 
ly savings  aiid  loan  resolution.  Addi- 
tionally, another  financial  institution 
insurance  funa  shows  signs  of  distress. 
Americans  cap  no  longer  be  held  ac- 
countable fof  all  financial  failures; 
without  some  changes  both  in  the  de- 
posit insurance  provisions  and  in  their 
enforcement,  j[  am  afraid  we  will  find 
ourselves  mined  in  another  costly  fi- 
asco. Accordingly,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislaJtion  which  I  believe  will 
ease  some  of  phe  burden  on  the  FDIC 
fund. 

Madam  Speaker,  many  Americans 
are  unaware  qt  the  fact  that  while  the 
FDIC  is  funded  through  premiimis  as- 
sessed on  depdsits,  this  agency  does  not 
require  premicms  to  be  paid  on  foreign 
deposits  held  in  American  institutions. 
Yet  when  these  banks  fail,  the  FDIC 
covers  these  Investments.  I  believe  this 
is  unreasonaUe.  unfair,  and  irrespon- 
sible. The  FDIC  loses  approximately 
$600  million  pier  year  by  not  requiring 
these  assessments.  With  $30  billion 
more  needed  dn  the  fund,  this  policy 
can  no  longer  pe  justified. 

Today,  I  art  introducing  legislation 
to  require  the  FDIC  to  assess  premiums 
on  foreign  deplosits.  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  fair  method  of  assuring  equitable 
responsibility  and  benefit,  and  1  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


IT  IS  TIME  ITHE  JAPANESE  PLAY 
FAIR 

(Mr.  BROOlf FIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speaker, 
10  pounds  of  American  rice.  Display  10 
pounds  of  American  rice  in  Japan  and 
you  can  get  ait-ested. 

That's  what;  our  Embassy  officials 
were  told  last  Saturday  when  the 
American  Ric(  i  Council  tried  to  display 
a  small  bag  o '  its  product  at  a  Tokyo 
trade  show. 


{tjn. 

I  louse  on  the  floor. 
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Showrooms  all  over  America  display 
Hondas,  Toyotas,  and  Nissans.  But  in 
Japan  you  cannot  display  a  10-pound 
bag  of  American  rice. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  country  that  has 
benefited  more  from  our  open  markets 
than  Japan.  And  I  cannot  think  of  any 
country  that  has  done  less  to  deserve 
it. 

There  are  lobbjrists  all  over  this  town 
paid  huge  sums  to  convince  us  that 
Japan  is  interested  in  fair  trade. 

Let  them  explain  why  the  Japanese 
Government  will  not  let  us  display  a 
simple  little  bag  of  American  rice. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert  an   article   from   the   New   York 
Times,  which  describes  this  ridiculous 
situation. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  March  18, 1991] 
Japan  Shuts  U.S.  Rice  ExioBrnoN 

LATEST  TRADE  DISPUTE  EMBARRASSES  SOME 
OFFICIALS  IN  TOKYO 

(By  David  E.  Sanger) 

Tokyo,  March  17.— The  United  States  Rice 
Council  reluctantly  withdrew  its  exhibition 
here  on  Saturday  after  Japan's  Aerlculture 
Minister  threatened  the  exhibitors  with  ar- 
rest for  displaying  10  pounds  of  American 
rice. 

This  latest  twist  in  the  continuincr  trade 
disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  began  as  an  amusing  standoff,  but 
turned  serious  as  Japanese  threats  mounted 
daring  the  week. 

Each  day,  Japanese  Government  agents  ar- 
rived at  the  Foodex  international  exhibition 
here  and  with  a  perfunctory  bow  and  the 
look  of  highway  patrolmen  who  had  a  speed- 
er where  they  wanted  him,  studied  the  con- 
traband: a  few  sealed  bags  of  American  rice 
and  some  plastic  containers  containing  sam- 
ples of  different  American  varieties. 

HAVE  A  RICE  DAY 

Not  only  was  the  rice  in  plain  view,  but  the 
United  States  Rice  Council  was  also  handing 
out  bumi>er  stickers  that  said,  "Have  a  Rice 
Day." 

KSiCh  day  the  agents  from  Japan's  Food 
Agency  demanded  that  the  Americans  re- 
move the  rice.  Each  day,  the  Rice  Council 
listened  iwlltely  and  ignored  them. 

For  decades,  JajMn  has  enforced  a  ban 
against  selling  imported  rice,  but  to  the 
Americans  it  hardly  seemed  a  violation  of 
the  law  to  invite  Japanese  to  look  at  rice — 
under  glass. 

Then,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fisheries, 
Motoji  Kondo,  notlfled  the  American  Em- 
bassy that  everyone  associated  with  the  ex- 
hibit would  be  arrested  if  the  rice  was  not 
taken  off  display. 

I  THINK  WE  MADE  OUR  POINT 

At  noon,  the  Americans  reluctantly  re- 
moved their  rice. 

"We  removed  it  under  threat  of  arrest,  but 
I  think  we  made  our  point,"  David  Graves, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  Rice  Mil- 
lers Association,  said  Saturday.  "It  is  ridicu- 
lous that  Japan's  10-million-ton  rice  indus- 
try should  feel  threatened  by  10  pounds  of 
American  rice.  I  hope  the  Japanese  feel  pret- 
ty foolish." 

Parts  of  the  Japanese  bureaucracy  are 
likely  to  feel  that  way.  For  months  Japanese 
politicians  have  been  trjring  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  relax  the  ban  on  imported  rice  with- 
out angering  Japan's  weekend  farmers,  who 


make  up  a  key  constituency  for  the  ruling 
Liberal  Democratic  Party. 

These  farmers  reap  enormous  tax  benefits 
from  growing  rice — even  on  small,  inefficient 
plots  in  the  middle  of  some  of  Japan's  most 
overcrowded  cities. 

The  issue  has  become  pcu^cularly  intense 
in  recent  weeks  because  Japan  is  afraid  it 
will  receive  part  of  the  blame  if  efforts  to  re- 
vive the  global  trade  talks  collapse. 

Those  talks  broke  off  in  December,  dead- 
locked by  a  dispute  between  food-exporting 
nations,  led  by  the  United  States,  Australia 
and  Canada  and  the  European  Community. 
The  food  extorters  wanted  to  slash  farm  sub- 
sidles,  saying  they  led  to  closed  markets  and 
inefficiency;  the  Europeans  refused,  saying 
they  needed  to  protect  their  farmers. 

JAPAN'S  JUSTIFICATION 

Japan  came  in  for  its  share  of  criticism  as 
well,  and  Japanese  trade  negotiators  ac- 
knowledged that  the  nation's  Justification 
for  the  trade  barrier— that  its  security  would 
be  imperiled  if  it  did  not  produce  all  its  own 
rice — ^was  convincing  no  one. 

So  a  senior  official  of  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry,  Noboru 
Hatakeyama,  suggested  Japan  would  be  wise 
to  Ignore  the  Rice  Council's  exhibit.  "It 
would  be  strange  to  remove  something  which 
is  not  dangerous  to  national  security,"  he 
said. 

But  the  Food  Agency,  which  is  responsible 
for  distributing  the  nation's  rice  at  fixed 
prices,  found  the  exhibit  too  much,  espe- 
cially after  the  Japanese  press  began  playing 
up  the  fact  that  consumers  here  pay  two  and 
a  half  times  more  for  their  rice  than  Ameri- 
cans do. 

American  officials  had  armed  themselves 
with  a  copy  of  Japan's  Food  Control  Law, 
which  allows  educational  displays  of  rice. 

"We  asked  the  Japanese  to  show  us  the 
language  in  the  law  that  makes  it  illegal  to 
show  people  rice  and  teach  them  about  it." 
Jim  Parker,  the  minister-counselor  for  agri- 
cultural affairs  at  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy said.  "We're  still  waiting." 

But  one  embassy  official  said  this  week- 
end, "It's  not  our  job  to  ask  people  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  arrest." 

At  the  Food  Agency,  officials  said  the  ex- 
hibit did  not  look  like  education  to  them. 
"This  fair  is  for  market  development  and 
sales  promotion,"  Tetsuro  Yakushiji,  the 
deputy  director  of  the  policy  division,  said 
Saturday. 


REMEMBERING  COURAGEOUS 

CREW  MEMBERS  OF  DOWNED  AC- 
130  GUNSHIP 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Madam  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  I  spoke  to  the  House  about  the 
14  brave  Americans  who  were  then  list- 
ed as  missing  in  action  after  their  AC- 
130  gunshlp  disappeared  during  a  com- 
bat mission  in  southeastern  Kuwait. 
The  plane  has  since  been  located  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  crew  members  and 
the  aircraft  were  based  at  Hurlburt 
Field,  FL,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district.  Last  Friday,  I  had  the  solemn 
experience  of  attending  a  service  me- 
morializing these  American  patriots. 
The  ceremony  was  a  fitting  tribute  to 
those  who  gave  the  supreme  sacrifice 


while  lighting  for  their  country  and 
against  the  tyranny  and  aggression  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  Our  Nation's  history 
teaches  us  that  the  cost  of  freedom  is 
high.  Just  as  we  remember  the  fallen 
soldiers  of  past  wars,  let  us  never  for- 
get the  i>rice  paid  by  these  14  coura- 
geous crew  members  and  all  the  others 
who  died  during  the  war  against  Iraq. 


LET  US  BE  FAIR 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  introduce  to  my  colleagues  my 
campaign  to  fight  against  Intrusive 
regulation,  or  FAIR.  We  all  have  been 
contacted  by  our  constituents  about 
the  increased  burden  of  ridiculous  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  OMB  estimates 
that  regulations  drain  our  economy  of 
$175  billion  each  year — an  average  of 
more  than  S1.700  per  taxpayer.  That  is 
like  writing  a  check  out  to  the  U.S. 
Government— paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Clearly,  Government  overregulation 
is  like  a  stranglehold  on  the  throats  of 
the  American  entrepreneurial  spirit — a 
stranglehold  which  saps  the  strength  of 
our  Nation's  economy.  We  all  agree 
that  responsible,  effective  regulations 
are  necessary.  However,  the  need  for 
regulatory  reform  is  real. 

A  survey  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Businesses  found  Gov- 
ernment regulation  as  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  small  business 
owners  face.  The  FAIR  campaign  will 
try  to  root  out  this  problem  from  the 
grassroots  on  up.  The  FAIR  campaign 
will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  between 
those  who  are  experiencing  unfair  regu- 
lations and  a  network  of  members  and 
associations  serious  about  affecting 
meaningful  regulatory  reform. 

During  a  series  of  1  minutes  this 
week,  I  will  highlight  examples  of  the 
type  of  overzealous  regrulations  my 
FAIR  campaign  will  seek  to  address.  If 
you  are  interested  in  bringing  about 
regulatory  reform,  and  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  canceling  this  check  from  the 
American  taxpayer  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, I  urge  you  to  contact  me  and 
join  this  bipartisan  effort  to  fight 
against  intrusive  regulations. 


D  1210 

COMMUNITY  GRIEVES  FOR  BAND 
MEMBERS  KILLED  IN  PLANE 
CRASH 

(Mr.  CLEMENT  asked  and  wa«  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Nashville,  and  its  music  com- 
munity in  particular,  grieve  for  the 
country  music  band  members  killed 
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Sunday  momingr  in  a  plane  crash  near 
San  Diego. 

Among  those  killed  were  seven  mem- 
bers of  Reba  McEntire's  Band  as  well 
as  her  tour  manager.  While  Ms. 
McEntire  was  aboard  a  different  air- 
craft which  flew  safely  to  its  destina- 
tion, the  death  of  the  band  members 
highlights  the  difficult  travel  condi- 
tions under  which  performers  work.  It 
also  underscores  the  close-knit  family 
relationships  which  develop  among  per- 
formers who  spend  time  on  the  road 
and  in  concert. 

Our  prayers  go  to  the  families  and 
fMends  of  tour  manager  Jim  Hammon, 
keyboardist  and  bandleader  Kirk 
Cappello,  singer  Paula  Kaye  Evans, 
guitarist  Michael  Thomas,  bass  player 
Terry  Jackson,  keyboardist  Joey 
Cigainero,  dnunmer  Tony  Saputo,  and 
acoustic  gultartist,  fiddler,  and  singer 
Chris  Austin. 

These  individuals  were  the  backbone 
and  core  of  the  band.  They  were  the 
friends,  the  dedicated  workers,  and  the 
perfectionists  who  helped  brighten  Ms. 
McEntire's  already  brilliant  stardom. 

They  will  be  sorely  missed. 


SUPPORT  THE  VOLUNTEER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  reintroduced  the  Volunteer  Pro- 
tection Act.  Last  year,  the  House 
passed  this  legislation  as  part  of  the 
National  Service  Act  but  it  was 
stripped  out  in  conference.  This  year, 
volunteer  protection  has  the  support  of 
the  House  and  that  of  the  YMCA,  the 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Air  Force  Association,  Big  Brother/Big 
Sister,  and  many,  many  others;  250  na- 
tional organizations  depend  on  volun- 
teers in  all. 

Lawsuits  against  volunteers  are  a 
real  problem.  Madam  Speaker,  the  vol- 
unteer organizations  know  this  prob- 
lem. Twenty  percent  of  association  di- 
rectors report  it  has  hurt  recruitment. 
The  States  know  it  is  a  problem.  A 
number  have  already  enacted  volunteer 
protection  laws.  The  President  knows 
it  is  a  problem.  He  recently  released  a 
model  volunteer  iM^tection  law.  Only 
this  Congress  has  failed  to  recognize 
the  problem  by  not  enacting  the  Volun- 
teer Protection  Act. 

The  act  is  simple.  It  channels  the 
lawsuit  trora  the  volunteer  to  the  orga- 
nization itself.  It  protects  the  injured 
and  supports  volunteers. 

I  urge  all  Members  to,  once  again,  co- 
sponaor  this  measure  and  get  behind 
this  Nation's  volunteers,  not  in  their 
way. 


TRIBUTE  I  TO  ROBERT  LEWIS 
ASACK,  I  DIRECTOR.  OFFICE  OF 
AVIATION  OPERATIONS,  U.S. 
CUSTOAC  SERVICE 

(Mr.  EN(^LISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ENG  ..ISH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  j  ly  tribute  to  a  good  friend 
and  a  stall  art  in  our  country's  war  on 
drugs,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Asack.  It  is  with 
regret  thai  I  stand  here  today  to  an- 
nounce hi  I  retirement  after  having 
served  his  country  both  as  a  naval  avi- 
ator and  Federal  drug  agent  for  a  total 
of  27  yearsJ  Following  7  years  of  service 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Mr.  Asack  briefly 
ventured  iito  the  private  sector  before 
reentering  |the  Federal  service  as  a  sky 
marshal  injthe  early  1970'8.  Thus  began 
an  illustridus  civil  service  career  which 
culminated  in  1987  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  tie  new  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  aervice's  Office  of  Aviation 
Operations!  His  rise  to  the  top  was  not 
a  fluke.  W^ile  representing  our  efforts 
on  the  froitlines  of  the  drug  war,  Mr. 
Asack  rose!  through  the  ranks  with  var- 
ious assignhients  to  such  places  as  New 
York,  Mlaiii,  San  Diego,  and  here  in 
Washington.  As  he  achieved  personal 
goals  in  his  career,  the  Customs  Avia- 
tion Progrlm  benefited  by  his  insight 
into  the  iroblems  confronting  a  rel- 
atively illjequipped  Federal  airborne 
antidrug  smuggling  effort.  His  input 
into  the  reiolution  of  those  problems  is 
the  basis  for  the  successful  record  of 
achievement  compiled  by  a  much  mod- 
ernized Customs  Air  Program. 

Frequently  referred  to  as  the  god- 
father of  ,  today's  modern  Customs 
ogram,  Mr.  Asack  is  cred- 
iting the  book  on  air  inter- 
that  he  identified  the  air- 
ling  threat  and  created  the 
r  successfully  overcoming 
In  so  doing,  he  was  the  ar- 
the  design  document  that 
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was  the  ba^is  for  the  modernization  of 
the  Custonjs  airborne  fleet. 

As  if  thai  weren't  enough,  Mr.  Asack 
then  oversow  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  tiat  strategy  and  leaves  Gov- 
ernment service  knowing  full  well  that 
his  personil  efforts  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  Asaak's  commitment  to  public 
service  has]  truly  been  exemplary.  I  join 
his  coworkers  at  the  Customs  Service, 
and  the  miny  friends  he  has  Eicquired 
during  his  career,  in  honoring  him  for 
his  dedication  and  service  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


;  Unltx< 

oppii 


SE  MORE  FEDERAL 
MANDATES 
(Mr.    BAtJjENGER    asked    and    was 
given  pemiission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remark  I.) 


Mr.  BALLESTGER.  Madam  Speaker, 
once  again  Congress  is  attempting  to 
destroy  the  time-honored  system  of 
flexible  employee  benefits  by  pushing 
H.R.  2,  the  mandated  employee  leave 
bill. 

I  think  alniost  all  employers  and 
Members  of  CiJpngress  will  sigree  that 
leave  benefit^  make  good  business 
sense.  The  issie  is  not  the  leave.  The 
issue  is  should  jthe  Federal  (]rovemment 
dictate  employee  benefits  for  all  busi- 
nesses and  their  employees.  With  39 
States  already  having  their  own  vari- 
ation of  this  iKw,  and  nmny  businesses 
offering  it  as  well,  why  mandate  it 
from  Washington. 

A  January  ^991  survey  by  Penn  & 
Schoen  Associates,  Inc.,  an  independ- 
ent corporate  and  political  survey  re- 
search firm  conducted  a  survey  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  family  and  medical  leave 
was  done.  The  survey  found  that  the 
American  pubKc  does  not  support  fed- 
erally mandated  leave.  In  fact,  89  jwr- 
cent  of  those  surveyed  believed  that 
employee  benafits  should  be  a  matter 
decided  by  employers  and  employees. 
Only  6  percent  of  those  surveyed  felt 
the  Federal  CSpvemment  should  man- 
date this  benefit. 

Leave  benefits  make  good  business 
sense  and  this  is  recognized  by  the 
American  public.  However,  as  this  sur- 
vey shows  the  public  does  not  support  a 
federally  manoited  leave  policy. 

This  Feder^  mandate  should  be 
voted  down.  Join  me  in  that  effort. 


T  BUSH'S  CRIME 
ACKAGE 

ed  and  was  given  per- 

ss   the   House  for  1 

vise  and  extend  his  re- 


PRESm 

(Mr.  RAY 
mission   to 
minute  and  to 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Midam  Speaker,  on  March 
11,  President  Bush  sent  Congress  his 
1991  crime  package.  While  there  are 
elements  of  this  proposal  which  may 
need  to  be  reviewed  or  modified  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  there  are  many  ele- 
ments which  I  ttrongly  support. 

Last  year  th^s  House  passed  a  tough 
crime  control  ipackage.  However,  dur- 
ing conference  consideration,  many  of 
the  strongest  nrovisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion were  strira)ed  away. 

I  am  pleased  jthat  the  President's  pro- 
posal takes  si,  strong  stand  against 
crime.  Included  in  his  proposal  are  pro- 
visions to  exnand  the  list  of  crimes 
subject  to  the  ^eath  penalty.  I  strongly 
support  these  provisions.  I  believe  we 
need  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent 
to  crimes  of  (reat  magnitude,  and  I 
urge  enactment  of  procedures  which 
would  allow  the  death  penalty  to  be 
used  as  punishment  for  grave  and  hei- 
nous crimes. 

In  addition,  the  President's  crime 
proposal  seeks  to  modify  rules  govern- 
ing illegally  se^ed  evidence. 

His  proposal  would  allow  such  evi- 
dence in  trialt  If  police  acted  In  good 
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fiaith,  durlnsr  seiziire.  I  firmly  believe 
that  OUT  law  enforcement  people  should 
have  some  degree  of  flexibility  in  pros- 
ecuting criminals.  We  should  not  crip- 
ple law  enforcement  initiatives,  nor 
force  our  law  enforcement  officials  to 
miss  the  opportunity  to  prosecute  a 
known  criminal  because  of  technical 
rules  that  do  not  take  into  account  the 
real  situation  on  the  streets. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  take 
into  consideration  the  support  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  death  penalty  and  ha- 
beas corpus  reform  received  from  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  last  year. 
Madam  Speaker,  Americans  deserve  a 
good  crime  package.  They  deserve  to 
be  safe  in  their  homes,  their  busi- 
nesses, and  on  the  streets.  We  must 
make  sure  that  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials have  the  tools  they  need  to  do 
their  jobs. 


ALLIES  MUST  PAY  THEIR  SHARES 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Madam  Speaker,  I  read 
with  anguish  and  with  deep  anger  this 
morning,  reports  that  some  members  of 
the  German  Government  now  want  to 
reduce  its  gulf  war  burden-sharing 
pledge. 

To  suggest,  as  they  have,  that  the 
United  States  will  end  the  gulf  war 
with  a  profit  is  absolutely  insulting 
and  it  is  absurd.  Do  these  nations  con- 
sider our  cost  in  lives  to  our  young 
men  and  women?  Do  they  consider  the 
cost  in  lost  wages  to  thousands  of  re- 
servists who  were  called  to  active 
duty?  Do  they  consider  the  costs  of  all 
Americans  that  have  had  to  pay  to  di- 
vert our  resources  to  this  war? 

D  1220 

We  should  not  have  to  remind  them 
that  we  stood  guard  for  45  years  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Western  Europe. 

We  should  not  have  to  remind  anyone 
that  it  was  the  United  States  that 
committed  half  a  million  troops  to  the 
gulf.  American  lives  were  on  the  line 
and  we  indeed  lost  some  of  our  best. 

The  Japanese  are  now  hedging  on 
whether  to  send  minesweepers  to  clear 
shipping  lanes.  Prime  Minister  Kaifu 
says  he  is  tired  of  hearing  the  expres- 
sion, "Too  little,  too  late."  In  fact,  it 
appears  some  nations  now  want  to  turn 
"late"  into  "never." 

The  United  States  has  more  than 
lived  up  to  its  conunitments.  We  will 
not  accept  broken  pledges  and  broken 
promises  from  others. 


Mr.  BOEHNER.  Madam  Speaker,  H.R. 
2,  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act, 
has  been  heavily  promoted  as  a  mini- 
mum labor  standard,  one  which  takes  a 
minimalist  approach  to  the  challenges 
of  balancing  work  and  family. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  2  dismiss  the 
argument  that  family  and  medical 
leave  is  the  first  of  many  mandated 
benefits  which  will  be  thrust  upon  the 
back  of  American  business.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  what  proponents  of  H.R.  2  have  in 
mind  next. 

Recently,  two  of  my  colleagues  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  entitle 
employees  to  paid  leave  in  order  to  at- 
tend their  children's  school  activities. 
Specifically,  H.R.  1388  would  require 
employers  to  provide  8  hours  of  paid 
leave  to  each  worker  to  attend  unde- 
fined school  activities.  The  penalties 
for  failing  to  comply  with  this  legisla- 
tion could  reach  S50,000. 

Madam  Speaker,  does  this  legislation 
represent  another  minimum  labor 
standard?  Is  it  now  the  proper  roll  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  tell  all  em- 
ployers they  must  provide  leave  to  par- 
ents, so  they  can  attend  PTA  meetings, 
football  games,  and  serve  as  cafeteria 
monitors?  All  parents  want  to  fully 
participate  in  their  children's  school 
activities.  However,  I  know  of  no 
schools  that  do  not  try  to  accommo- 
date working  parents  by  scheduling 
these  events  when  parents  aren't  at 
work.  Further,  most  companies  are 
more  than  happy  to  give  working  par- 
ents time  to  attend  important  school 
activities. 

Madam  Speaker,  supporters  of  man- 
dated benefits  are  not  looking  for  a 
minimum  labor  standard.  They  want 
Congress,  and  not  the  private  sector,  to 
determine  employee  benefits.  However, 
I  believe  that  individuals  and  their  em- 
ployers are  in  a  far  superior  position  to 
determine  what  benefits  best  meet 
their  need.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose H.R.  2  and  any  other  mandated 
benefit. 


FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


TIME  FOR  ALLIES  TO  PAY  UP 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  to  follow  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  into  this 
well,  because  what  he  said  about  the 
Germans  who  are  over  here  saying  that 
they  do  not  want  to  now  pay  their 
share  of  the  gulf  war  is  absolutely  out- 
rageous. To  have  them  accuse  us  of 
making  a  profit  is  just  despicable. 

We  are  going  to  in  the  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families,  have  our 
first  hearing  on  April  15  where  we  start 
reclaiming  the  Tax  Code  for  American 
families,  and  we  are  going  to  show 
what  American  families  get  for  their 
taxes  versus  what  German  families  get 


for  their  taxes  and  other  of  our  allies. 
They  invest  in  their  families  first  and 
then  if  there  are  a  few  coins  left,  they 
drop  them  in  for  defense.  We  have  been 
protecting  them  for  45  years  and  cut- 
ting short  our  families  and  moving 
more  and  more  of  the  tax  burden  on 
our  families,  which  is  part  of  why  they 
are  so  understressed. 

American  families  feel  like  the  squir- 
rel on  the  wheel,  running  and  running. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  still  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wheel  with  their 
tongues  hanging  out. 

Well,  we  are  taking  back  the  Tax 
Code.  We  are  going  at  it  and  we  really 
think  it  is  time  that  everybody  started 
paying  their  fair  share  and  acting  re- 
sponsibly and  this  is  the  day  when  we 
are  going  to  start  turning  that  around. 


STOP  JONES  ACT  VESSELS  FROM 
BEING  REBUILT  IN  FOREIGN 
SHIPYARDS 

(Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
industrial  base  of  America  is  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  nowhere  is  this  more  appar- 
ent than  in  the  area  of  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repair. 

Section  27  of  the  Jones  Act.  which  re- 
quires that  all  vessels  engaged  in 
coastwise  trade  be  built,  rebuilt,  or  re- 
paired in  American  shipyards  has  not 
worked  as  Congress  intended. 

Judicial  and  administrative  interpre- 
tations have  hollowed  out  this  law  to 
the  point  where  there  is  virtually  no 
limitation  on  the  rebuilding  and  repair 
of  Jones  Act  vessels  abroad. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
restore  the  effectiveness  of  section  27 
by  establishing  a  clear  and  unmistak- 
able standard  to  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  emergency  repairs  that 
may  be  performed  on  a  Jones  Act  ves- 
sel in  a  foreign  yard,  and  prohibiting 
all  other  work,  no  matter  how  minor. 

Madam  Speaker,  America's  8hii>- 
building  and  ship  repair  industries 
must  be  preserved.  Since  1982  alone, 
more  than  40  domestic  shipyards  have 
closed,  throwing  thousands  of  highly 
skilled  employees  out  of  work;  this 
must  not  continue.  My  bill  will  restore 
the  congressional  intent  to  help  our 
Nation  retain  its  industrial  base  in 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  AWARENESS 
DAY 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  House  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  Mother's  Day,  May 
12.  1991.  as  "Infant  Mortality  Aware- 
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ness  Day."  It  is  my  hope  that  this  com- 
memorative legislation  will  make  more 
Americans  aware  of  oar  Nation's  de- 
plorable infant  mortality  rate. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Infant  Mortality  in  the  House 
Sun  Belt  Caucus.  I  am  pleased  to  be  the 
primary  sponsor  of  legislation  to  en- 
couracre  the  birth  of  healthy  babies. 
Last  year,  I  sponsored  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. This  effort  is  part  of  the  task 
forces'  continuing  work  to  educate  the 
public  about  infant  mortality. 

I  believe  our  educational  efforts  are 
pajrlng  off.  In  the  recently  passed  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  House  Resolution  1281,  Con- 
gress provided  a  S25  million  initiative 
to  target  populations  with  infant  mor- 
tality rates  higher  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average.  I  expect  the  conference 
report  to  be  voted  on  later  this  week, 
and  this  initiative  is  an  important  part 
of  the  bill. 

Alabama  has  consistently  been  one  of 
the  States  with  the  highest  infant  mor- 
tality rates  in  the  Nation  and  it  trou- 
bles me  that  our  State  has  been  listed 
as  one  of  the  five  worst  States  in  this 
regard. 

It  is  with  these  sobering  thoughts  in 
mind  that  I  am  pleased  that  our  na- 
tional rates  have  improved  slightly 
since  last  year.  This  year's  resolution 
documents  our  improvements.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  best  available  sta- 
tistics about  this  issue  date  back  to 
1988.  Our  national  rate  for  1988  has  de- 
clined to  10.0  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births.  However  this  improvement  still 
translated  into  more  than  38,000  deaths 
per  year.  We  must  remember  that  these 
deaths  represent  a  personal  tragedy  for 
a  family.  In  sMldition,  our  international 
ranking  has  also  improved  from  23d  to 
2l8t.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  recently  pub- 
lished statistics  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Conmxission  on  Infant  Mortality 
for  the  year  1988. 

MFANT  MORTAUrr  RATE  AND  SELECTED  DATA.  AU. 
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Individuals  can  and  should  make  a 
difference.]  In  Greene  County,  the  ef- 


forts of 
West   Ala 
proven  efl 
health 
reaching 
Coimty 
proving  thi 


Sandral  Hullett  and  the 
Health  Services  have 
ctive.  These  hard-working 
practitioners  succeed  in 
igh-risk  mothers.  Greene 
an  impressive  record  of  im- 
lives  of  a  rural  community. 
I  applaud  nil  health  care  practitioners 
who  are  working  to  improve  the  lives 
of  mothers  and  infants. 

The  soliition  to  the  problem  is  com- 
plex. Proaer  prenatal  care  has  been 
found  to  bi  the  single  greatest  contrib- 
utor to  th«  birth  of  a  healthy  baby.  For 
every  SI  finvested  in  prenatal  care, 
there  can  jbe  $3  savings  for  postnatal, 
acute  carel  In  cases  where  mothers  are 
exposed  t*  drugs,  this  prenatal  care 
can  be  evei  more  effective.  The  ratio  of 
spending  tjo  savings  increases  firom  SI 
to  $4.  This  initial  investment  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  can  be 
expensive.  However,  providing  preven- 
tive care  it  always  cheaper  than  paying 
for  acute,  iMistnatal  care  and  counsel- 
ing. 

I  hoi)e  his  educational  effort  will 
make  this  year's  Mother's  Day  a  spe- 
cial day  f(  r  our  Nation's  infants.  The 
birth  of  lealthy  babies  to  healthy 
mothers  sljould  be  the  goal  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 


FAIR  TRADE 

(Mr.  AIPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuie.) 

Mr.  APBLEGATE.  Madam  Speaker, 
our  friendl  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Proomfield],  got  up  awhile 
ago  and  w$s  talking  about  the  price  of 
rice  in  Ja^an,  the  fact  that  they  limit 
the  amount  that  we  can  even  put  on 
display,  a^d  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely;  right  that  this  is  a  disgrace 


that  we  have  tihis  kind  of  policy  and  we 
recognize  its  importance. 

The  problenj  is  that  we  can  grow  rice 
at  a  less  prici,  for  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  coBt  that  they  can  grow  it 
in  Japan,  and  yet  they  will  not  allow 
us  to  send  it  over  there;  yet  when  they 
produce  something  for  less  money,  we 
open  up  our  dqors  and  say,  "Bring  it  all 
in.  Let  the  American  people  have  it." 

Well,  we  are  losing  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  calmot  continue  to  do  it.  I 
had  a  group  of!  100  Close  Up  Students  in 
here  awhile  $go.  Their  concern  was 
that  after  theiy  graduate  firom  school, 
where  are  thejr  going  to  go?  Where  are 
the  jobs  going  to  be?  Unfortunately, 
they  have  to  go  other  places. 

I  talked  to  some  Japanese  not  too 
long  ago  and  dome  Koreans.  You  know, 
they  think  we  lare  stupid.  They  say: 

You  Just  allo^  us  to  produce  all  your  prod- 
ucts over  in  Japan  and  Korea.  You  are  not 
Interested  In  poducing  over  here  because 
you  make  mom  money  If  you  do  It  over 
there. 

When  is  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration goinr  to  wake  up  ftt)m  their 
economic  slun  iber?  We  cannot  continue 
to  live  a  qua  ity  of  life,  giving  food, 
clothing,  shel^r,  health  insurance  to 
our  people  if  Pre  have  to  ask  them  to 
work  for  minimum  wages.  All  we  ask 
for  is  the  quality  in  the  workplace. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TRAWLERS  RE- 
LIEF AND  WORKING  LIVELIHOOD 
ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  LAUGBLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAUGH]  JN.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
shrimpers  in  |ny  district  are  severely 
threatened  by  a  recent  Federal  law 
which  requirjes  their  nets  to  be 
equipped  with  i  a  turtle  excluder  device, 
or  TED.  I  certainly  believe  that  endan- 
gered sea  turtles  must  be  protected. 
However,  our  Nation's  shrimpers  are 
themselves  at  p-isk  of  becoming  extinct, 
due  to  diminished  harvest  and  income, 
when  pulling  la  TED.  Therefore,  they 
too  must  be  protected. 

I  am  introducing  the  Trawlers  Relief 
and  Working  Livelihood  Act  of  1991  to 
relieve  the  ajevere  economic  burden 
that  the  shriinpers  are  now  bearing. 
My  bill  prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce from  shortening  the  shrimping 
season  in  the! Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
South  Atlantic.  It  also  provides  a  tax 
credit  to  offset  the  loss  of  income  by 
shrimpers  usiqg  TED's. 

This  legislation  also  removes  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  violations  of  Federal 
requirements  concerning  the  use  of 
TED'S.  Underl  the  current  law,  nor- 
mally law-abiding  shrimpers  can  be 
thrown  into  Jail  with  murderers  and 
drug  dealers.  The  stringent  civil  pen- 
alties and  fine  i  shrimpers  must  pay  are 
certainly  a  str  ong  enough  deterrent. 
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The  final  provision  of  my  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  estab- 
lish and  implement  a  program  whereby 
endangered  sea  turtle  eggs  are  removed 
from  the  wild,  hatched  in  captivity. 
and  released  months  later  into  the  wild 
after  the  greatest  period  of  threat  from 
predators  has  passed. 

Madam  Speaker,  shrimpers  in  my 
district  and  around  the  country  simply 
cannot  survive  under  the  status  quo. 
The  Trawlers  Relief  and  Working  Live- 
lihood Act  of  1991  will  protect  this  en- 
dangered group  of  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families,  just  as  TED's 
are  protecting  our  endangered  sea  tur- 
Ues. 


a  1230 

JAPANESE  RICE  CONSTRAINTS 
UNFAIR 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
fairness— the  one  thing  that  sets  Amer- 
ica apart  is  fundamental  fairness.  We 
strive  for  it  politically  not  only  for  our 
own  citizens  but  also  for  our  former  en- 
emies. 

It  would  be  refreshing  if  our  allies 
showed  a  similar  concern  for  what  is 
fair  when  it  concerns  America. 

Today's  papers  report  that  10  pounds 
of  American  rice  will  not  be  displayed 
at  a  Japanese  trade  show,  because  Jap- 
anese officials  are  terrified  that  their 
citizens  will  want  to  buy  American 
rice. 

Homegrown  Japanese  rice  is  two  to 
three  times  more  expensive  than  im- 
ported American  rice.  American  and 
Japanese  farmers  know  this;  American 
and  Japanese  officials  know  this— but 
Japanese  consumers  do  not  know  this, 
and  good  American  rice  is  kept  fi-om 
them. 

The  Japanese  argue  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  Japan  that  their 
consumers  buy  Japanese  rice. 

It  must  be  a  question  of  national  se- 
curity— the  billions  that  are  gouged  an- 
nually firom  Japanese  shoppers  are  bil- 
lions that  could  be  spent  for  something 
else — and  the  billions  spent  this  year  to 
prop  up  the  Japanese  rice  farmer  are 
the  billions  that  Japan  could  have  used 
to  pay  its  Desert  Storm  obligation  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  Japan's  national 
security  is  more  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting their  own  markets  than  honor- 
ing their  international  commitments. 


LET'S  NOT  USE  EXIMBANK  TO 
SUBSIDIZE  FOREIGN  ARMS  SALES 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  MOODY.  Madam  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  increase  tax- 
payer-subsidized foreign  arms  sales  to 
NATO  or  to  any  country  deemed  in  the 
Nation's  interest. 

The  administration  wants  to  do  this 
by  accessing  the  E:xport-Import  Bank's 
already  inadequate  credits  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Have  we  not  learned  anything  from 
NATO  and,  sadly.  United  States  arm- 
ing, providing  arms  to  Iraq  up  until 
last  August?  Or  from  arming  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  when  these  arms  fell  into  the 
wrong  hands?  And  who  will  be  next 
year's  Iraq  if  this  policy  is  sustained? 
Will  it  be  our  new  ally  Syria,  deemed 
in  the  Nation's  interests,  or  another 
dictator  in  the  volatile  Middle  East 
who  has  been  promoting  terrorism? 

This  sudden  policy  shift  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  harness  Ebdmbank  to 
finance  foreign  arms  sales  completely 
contradicts  the  President's  own  recent 
statements  on  this  matter  that  we 
should  end  the  arms  proliferation. 

The  same  administration  contends 
now  that  subsidizing  foreign  arms  sales 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong  in- 
dustrial base  in  America.  The  same  ad- 
ministration previously  opposed  any 
industrialized  policy,  or  a  national  in- 
dustrial policy,  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  policy  is 
changed,  what  about  the  civilian  indus- 
trial base?  Wouldn't  that  make  more 
sense?  What  about  the  machine-tool  in- 
dustry, the  telecommunications  indus- 
try, the  shipbuilding  industry,  the 
semiconductor  industry,  are  these  less 
worthy  sectors  of  our  economy  than 
the  arms  sector? 

It  is  these  civilian  industries  that 
over  the  long  term  create  jobs  and 
wealth  in  America,  and  it  is  these  civil- 
ian industries  that  must  ultimately 
raise  our  standard  of  living. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
offering  legislation  to  prohibit  this  pol- 
lution of  the  Ebdmbank  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


SUPER  IRA  IS  LESS  THAN  SUPER 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  Congressmen  PiCKL£ 
and  Thomas  have  recently  introduced 
legislation  that  will  restore  fully  de- 
ductible IRA's,  as  well  as  establish  an 
alternative  IRA  that  would  be  tax  free 
when  withdrawn.  They  refer  to  this 
legislation  as  the  super  IRA  bill.  I  am 
here  today  to  argue  that  this  bill  is 
super  only  because  it  results  in  a  super 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  its  bene- 
fits have  been  superexaggerated. 

The  primary  selling  point  for  this 
legislation  is  that  it  will  inromote  an 
increase  in  the  national  savings  rate.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  our  national 
savings  rate  must  be  increased.  What 


we  disagree  about  is  whether  or  not  ex- 
panded IRA's  will  achieve  this  result.  A 
CRS  report  on  this  subject  concluded 
that  the  effects  on  savings  would  be 
quite  modest. 

I'm  all  for  even  a  modest  increase  in 
the  national  savings  rate.  What  I  can- 
not support  is  a  proposal  that  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  S30  billion  over  the  next 
5  years  while  generating  an  increase  in 
the  national  savings  rate  that  can  only 
be  described  as  quite  modest. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  REFERENDUM 
IN  U.S.S.R. 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Madam  Speaker,  a 
major  historic  vote  has  just  taken 
place,  a  referendum,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  whether  or  not  the  citizens 
there  would  want  to  preserve  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Now. 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  press  com- 
mentary. I  suggest  that  before  the  dust 
settles  we  hold  back  a  little  bit. 

Let  me  just  share  a  few  ideas.  The 
authorities  reported  a  voter  turnout  of 
500,000  people  in  the  Baltic  States, 
which  is  a  very  large  number  for  the 
Baltics.  Ninety  percent  of  those  voted 
for  preserving  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  But  just  recently,  a 
short  while  ago,  these  Republics  voted 
in  referenda  for  independence.  It  does 
not  make  any  sense. 

Widespread  ballot  stuffing  was  ob- 
served, and  people  were  observed  push- 
ing in  four  or  five  ballots  apiece. 

In  Kazakhstan  the  Communist  au- 
thorities removed  Soviet  and  Socialists 
fi-om  the  ballot  question,  totally 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  referen- 
dum. 

I  guess  my  question  is:  Where  else 
was  this  ballot  question  edited  so  sub- 
stantially? 

So  many  votes  were  conducted,  bal- 
lots were  conducted  on  military  bases, 
and  I  guess  the  question  there  is:  Is 
there  any  oversight?  There  is  no  review 
of  who  voted  on  these  military  bases 
and  how  many  times. 

We  know  that  in  the  urban  centers 
there  was  oversight  of  the  laroceas,  and 
there  Giorbachev  was  very  substan- 
tially denied. 

What  about  all  the  outlying  areas?  I 
think  we  need  to  be  very  cautious  in 
our  interpretation  of  this  ballot  until 
that  dust  settles. 


THE   PLIGHT   OF   THE   UNEM- 
PLOYED IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  BORSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Madam  Speaker,  our  re- 
cent victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  shows 
what  we  as  a  nation  can  accomplish 
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when  we  unite  behind  a  just  cause. 
Now,  we  need  the  President  to  use  the 
same  leadership  to  solve  the  plight  of 
the  unemployed  here  at  home. 

Yesterday,  I  went  to  a  machinists 
union  hall  in  the  Bridesburg  section  of 
Philadelphia.  I  met  with  hundreds  of 
unemployed  people.  They  are  among 
the  8.9  million  Americans  who  are  out 
of  work.  But  what's  even  worse  is  that 
only  half  of  these  workers  even  quali- 
fied to  collect  unemplojrment  benefits 
in  the  first  place.  Of  those,  more  than 
628,000  unemployed  have  exhausted 
their  benefits  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  will  soon  see  their  ben- 
efits run  out. 

What  I  saw  yesterday  in  Bridesburg 
was  not  statistics  and  numbers;  I  saw 
people.  I  saw  good,  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  provide  for  their  fam- 
ilies. I  saw  it  in  their  eyes  and  I  heard 
it  in  their  voices.  One  young  man  told 
me  about  diligently  looking  for  work 
for  6  months,  but  finding  nothing.  An- 
other described  attending  a  job  fair 
where  1,500  people  turned  out  to  apply 
for  20  jobs.  And,  a  labor  representative 
talked  about  plant  closings  instead  of 
job  openings.  That  is  what  a  6.5-percent 
unemployment  rate  is  all  about. 

The  President  made  a  priority  of  lib- 
erating Kuwait  and  we  accomplished 
that  goal.  Surely  we  can  make  a  prior- 
ity of  helping  9  million  unemployed 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  Congressman  Tom  Dow- 
ney's legislation  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


KPIVKGE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Madam  Speaker,  may 
I  play  a  little  show  and  tell  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  come  before  you 
today  to  tell  you  what  two  Kansas 
companies  are  doing  to  help  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  served  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

KPL  Gas  Service  and  Kansas  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  have  established  a  scholar- 
ship tand  designed  to  benefit  children 
whose  parents  served  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

The  companies  are  selling  these  red, 
white,  and  blue  T-shirts  which  say 
"These  colors  don't  run."  The  proceeds 
are  then  going  toward  these  scholar- 
ships. 

As  Wilson  Cadman,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president,  said,  "We  urge  all 
citizens  to  determine  their  own  way  to 
show  support  for  military  personnel 
Cacing  dangers  on  the  country's  be- 
half." 

This,  Madam  Siwaker,  is  just  another 
example  of  how  Kansans  are  looking 
oat  for  other  Kansans.  These  fine  com- 
panies saw  a  need,  and  instead  of  ask- 
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RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
SELEC  '  COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing r<  signation  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Cqmmittee  on  Hunger: 

Washington,  DC, 

March  12, 1991 

FOLEY, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
DC. 

.  Speaker:  I  would  Uke  to  request 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Select 
on  Hunger. 

the  issues  addressed  by  this  com- 

important,  and  I  have  served  on 

for  over  two  years.  However,  be- 

at.her  pressing  commitments  in  the 

not  believe  I  would  be  able  to 

devote  myself  to  the  work  of  the 


SEC.  S.  FINDINO  L 

The  Congress  Hnds  that— 

(1)  nearly  30.000,000  adults  in  the  United 
States  have  serous  problems  with  literacy; 

(2)  literacy  (Toblems  are  intergeneratlonal 
and  closely  as^ciated  with  poverty  and  pose 
a  major  threatjto  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  present  piblic  and  private  literacy  pro- 
grams reach  oily  a  small  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  neeq  and  often  result  in  only  mini- 
ins; 

ition  of  illiteracy  is  essential 
'  growth  in  national  illiteracy 


n  une 


(O 


5  ju  for  yo»ir  consideration. 


Sine  irely. 


Thomas  M.  Foolietta, 

Member  of  Congress. 


SI  EAKER 


pro  tempore.  Without 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
1  ras  no  objection. 


ANNOUIICEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  S|>EAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  tde  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule 
I,  the  Ciair  announces  that  she  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  mo  ^ion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  r  )llcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 


be  taken 


on  Wednesday,  March  20,  1991. 


NATIOI  AL  LITERACY  AC!T  OF  1991 

Mr.  KILDE:e.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.H.  751)  to  enhance  the  literacy 
and  basic  skills  of  adults,  to  ensure 
that  all  ^ults  in  the  United  States  ac- 
quire the  basic  skills  necessary  to  func- 
tion effectively  and  achieve  the  great- 
est poss^le  opportunity  in  their  work 
and  in  tbeir  lives,  and  to  strengthen 
and  coordinate  adult  literacy  pro- 
grams, aa  amended. 

The  Cli  trk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  751 

Be  it  ew^ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  atsembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Aot  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Literacy  Act  of  1901". 


programs  generally  lack  ade- 

adequate  coordination  with 

programs,  and  an  adequate  in- 

iteacher    training    and    tech- 


mal  learning  i 

(4)  the  preve 
to  stem  furthe^ 
rates; 

(5)  literacy 
quate  funding] 
other  literacy  | 
vestment    in 
nology; 

(6)  access  tolbetter  information  about  the 
best  practices  kn  the  literacy  field  and  more 
research  in  order  to  provide  better  diag- 
nostic and  inatructional  tools  are  essential 
for  the  impro'^ment  of  literacy  and  employ- 
ability  in  the  QTnited  States; 

(7)  as  many  is  50.000,000  workers  may  have 
to  be  trained  or  retrained  before  the  year 
2000;  I 

(8)  the  supply  of  unskilled  workers  is  in- 
creasing while  the  demand  for  unskilled 
labor  is  decreasing; 

(9)  program)  under  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  which  arq  the  largest  Federal  source  of 
direct  literacyi  services  in  the  United  States, 
serve  only  10  pjercent  of  eligible  participants; 
and  I 

(10)  all  public  and  private  literacy  pro- 
grams serve  oply  about  19  percent  of  those 
who  need  help.! 

SEC.  S.  DEFINnlON. 

For  puri>osee  of  this  Act  the  term  "lit- 
eracy" means  ^n  individual's  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  sp*ak  in  English,  and  compute 
and  solve  problems  at  levels  of  proficiency 
necessary  to  function  on  the  job  and  in  soci- 
ety, to  achievq  one's  goals,  and  develop  one's 
knowledge  and  potential. 

TTHE     I— LTIERACY:    STRATEGIC     PLAN- 
NING, RESEARCH,  AND  COORDINATION 

SEC.  101.  UTErIcY  RELATED  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 
rARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Section  202  of  the  Department  of  Eklu- 
cation  Organisation  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3412)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(h)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Voca- 
tional and  AdLlt  Education,  in  addition  to 
performing  such  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe!  sball  have  responsibility  for 
coordination  df  all  literacy  related  programs 
and  policy  iiiltiatives  in  the  Department. 
The  Assistant]  Secretary  for  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  shall  assist  in  coordinating 
the  related  activities  and  programs  of  other 
Federal  departanents  and  agencies.". 
SEC.  lO.  NATIOtiAL  INSTftUTE  FOR  LTmiACY. 

(a)  PURPOSg.— It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  mfide  by  this  section  to  enhance 
the  national  effort  to  eliminate  the  problem 
of  illiteracy  ter  the  year  2000  by  improving 
research,  deveuopment  and  information  dis- 
semination through  a  national  research  cen- 
ter. 

(b)  FiNDiNGsj— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  much  too  little  is  known  about  how  to 
improve  accest  to,  and  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of,  adult  literacy  programs,  assessment 
tools,  and  evaluation  efforts; 

(2)  there  is  neither  a  reliable  nor  a  central 
source  of  information  about  the  knowledge 
base  in  the  aroa  of  literacy; 

(3)  a  national  institute  for  literacy  would — 
(A)  provide  ft,  national  focal  point  for  re- 
search, techni^  assistance  and  research  dls- 
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semination,  policy  analysis,  and  program 
evaluation  In  the  area  of  literacy;  and 

(B)  facilitate  a  pooling  of  ideas  and  exper- 
tise across  fragmented  programs  and  re- 
search efforts. 

(c)  Amendment  to  the  Adult  Education 
ACT. — Section  384  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1213c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  insei-tlng  after  "shall  include"  the  follow- 
ing: "the  operation  of  the  Institute  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (c)  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(c)  Establishment.— (1)  There  is  estab- 
lished the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Institute'). 
The  Institute  shall  be  administered  under 
the  terms  of  an  Interagency  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Interagency  Group').  The  head  of 
any  other  agency  desigmated  by  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
Institute  as  fits  the  Involvement  of  such 
agency  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute.  The  Secretary  may  include  in  the 
Institute  any  research  and  development  cen- 
ter supported  under  section  405(d)(4)(A)(ii)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  and 
any  other  center,  institute,  or  clearinghouse 
established  within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation whose  purpose  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  related  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Institute. 

"(2)  The  Institute  shall  have  offices  sepa- 
rate from  the  offices  of  any  agency  or  de- 
partment Involved  in  the  operation  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

"(3)  The  Interagency  Group  shall  consider 
the  Board's  recommendations  in  planning 
the  goals  of  the  Institute  and  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  programs  to  achieve  such 
goals.  The  daily  operations  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Director.  If  the 
Board's  recommendations  are  not  followed, 
the  Interagency  Group  shall  provide  a  writ- 
ten explanation  to  the  Board  concerning  ac- 
tions the  Interagency  Group  has  taken  that 
Includes  the  Interagency  Group's  reasons  for 
not  following  the  Board's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  actions.  7%e  Board  may 
also  request  a  meeting  with  the  Interagency 
Group  to  discuss  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions. 

"(d)  Duties.— (1)  The  Institute  is  author- 
ized. In  order  to  Improve  and  expand  the  sys- 
tem for  delivery  of  literacy  services,  to — 

"(A)  assist  appropriate  Federal  agencies  in 
setting  specific  objectives  and  strategies  for 
meeting  the  goals  of  this  title  and  in  meas- 
uring the  progress  of  such  agencies  in  meet- 
ing such  goals; 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  appUed  research 
and  demonstrations  on  literacy,  including— 

"(1)  how  adults  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
acquire  other  skills; 

"(11)  how  the  literacy  skills  of  parents  af- 
fect the  ability  of  children  to  learn  literacy 
skills: 

"(ill)  the  assessment  of  literacy  skills  and 
the  development  of  instructional  techniques; 

"(Iv)  the  best  methods  for  assisting  adults 
and  families  to  acquire  literacy  skills.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  technology; 

"(V)  the  special  literacy  needs  of  Individ- 
uals with  learning  disabilities  and  Individ- 
uals with  limited  English  proficiency; 

"(vl)  how  to  effectively  reach  and  teach 
the  most  educationally  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals: 

"(vll)  the  use  of  technology  and  other  stud- 
ies which  will  Increase  the  literacy  knowl- 
edge base,  uae  but  not  duplicate  the  work  of 


other  research  services,  and  build  on  the  ef- 
forts of  such  other  research  services;  and 

"(vill)  how  to  attract,  train,  and  retrain 
professional  and  volunteer  teachers  of  lit- 
eracy; 

"(C)  assist  Federal,  Sute,  and  local  agen- 
cies in  the  development.  Implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  policy  with  respect  to  lit- 
eracy by— 

"(1)  establishing  a  national  data  base  with 
respect  to— 

"(I)  literacy  and  basic  skills  programs,  in- 
cluding programs  in  Federal  departments. 
State  agencies,  and  local  agencies,  and  pro- 
grams that  are  privately  supported  through 
nonprofit  entities  and  for  profit  entities; 

"(11)  assessment  tools  and  outcome  meas- 
ures; 

"(in)  the  amount  and  quality  of  basic  edu- 
cation provided  in  the  workplace  by  busi- 
nesses and  industries;  and 

"(IV)  progress  made  toward  the  national 
literacy  goals;  and 

"(11)  providing  technical  and  policy  assist- 
ance to  government  entities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  policy  and  programs  relating  to  lit- 
eracy and  the  development  of  model  systems 
for  implementing  and  coordinating  Federal 
literacy  programs  that  can  be  replicated  at 
the  State  and  local  level; 

"(D)  in-ovlde  program  assistance,  training, 
and  technical  assistance  for  literacy  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States  In  order 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
programs,  which  assistance  and  training 
shall— 

"(1)  be  based  on  the  best  available  research 
and  knowledge;  and 

"(11)  be  coordinated  with  activities  con- 
ducted by — 

"(I)  regional  educational  laboratories  sup- 
ported under  section  405<d)(4)(AKl)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act; 

"(II)  curriculum  centers  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 251(a)(8)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act;  and 

"(ni)  other  educational  and  training  enti- 
ties that  provide  relevant  technical  assist- 
ance; 

"(E)  collect  and  disseminate  information 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  entitles  with  re- 
spect to  literacy  methods  that  show  great 
promise  (Including  effective  methods  of  as- 
sessment, effective  literacy  programs,  and 
other  information  obtained  through  research 
or  practice  relating  to  adult  and  family 
learning  that  would  increase  the  capacity 
and  quality  of  literacy  programs  in  the  Unit- 
ed States),  using  a  variety  of  methods  to  en- 
sure that  the  best  information  is  received  by 
State  and  local  providers  of  literacy  serv- 
ices; 

"(F)  review  and  make  recommendations 
regarding— 

"(1)  ways  to  achieve  uniformity  among  re- 
porting requirements; 

"(11)  the  development  of  performance 
measures;  and 

"(iil)  the  development  of  standards  for  pro- 
gram effectiveness  of  literacy-related  Fed- 
eral progranas;  and 

"(G)  provide  a  toll-free  long-distance  tele- 
phone line  for  literacy  providers  and  volun- 
teers. 

"(2)  The  Institute  may  enter  into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  with,  or  make 
grants  to.  individuals,  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions,  agencies,  organizations, 
or  consortia  of  such  institutions,  agencies, 
or  organizations  to  carry  out  the  activities 
of  the  Institute.  Such  grants,  contracts,  or 
agreements  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and 


regulations  that  generally  apply  to  grantB, 
contracts,  or  agreements  entered  into  by 
Federal  agencies. 

"(e)  LrrKRACY  Leadership.— (l)  The  Insti- 
tute is.  In  consultation  with  the  Board,  au- 
thorized to  award  fellowships,  with  such  sti- 
pends and  allowances  that  the  Director  con- 
siders necessary,  to  outstanding  individuals 
pursuing  careers  in  adult  education  or  lit- 
eracy in  the  areas  of  instruction,  manage- 
ment, research,  or  innovation. 

"(2)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute,  to  engage  in  research,  edu- 
cation, training,  technical  assistance,  or 
other  activities  to  advance  the  Deld  of  adult 
education  or  literacy,  including  the  training 
of  volunteer  literacy  providers  at  the  na- 
tional. State,  or  local  level. 

"(3)  Individuals  receiving  fellowships  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  known  as 
'Literacy  Leader  Fellows'. 

"(f)  NA'noNAL  Institute  Board.— (IXA) 
There  is  established  the  National  Institute 
Board  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board').  The  Board  shall  consist  of  10  Indi- 
viduals appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  from  indi- 
viduals who— 

"(1)  are  not  otherwise  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(11)  are  representative  of  entities  or 
groups  described  in  subparagraph  (B);  and 

"(ill)  are  chosen  from  recommendations 
made  to  the  President  by  individuals  who 
represent  such  entitles  or  groups. 

"(B)  Entitles  or  groups  described  In  this 
subparagraph  are — 

"(1)  literacy  organizations  and  providers  of 
literacy  services,  including— 

"(I)  providers  of  literacy  services  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act;  and 

"(II)  nonprofit  providers  of  literacy  senr- 
ices; 

"(11)  businesses  that  have  demonstrated  in- 
terest In  literacy  programs: 

"(ill)  literacy  students; 

"(Iv)  experts  in  the  area  of  literacy  re- 
search; 

"(V)  State  and  local  governments;  and 

"(vl)  organized  labor. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall— 

"(A)  make  recommendations  concerning 
the  appointment  of  the  Director  and  staff  of 
the  Institute; 

"(B)  provide  independent  advice  on  the  op- 
eratlon  of  the  Institute;  and 

"(C)  receive  reports  from  the  Interagency 
Group  and  the  Director. 

"(3)  The  Interagency  Group  may  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Board  until  the  expiration 
of  the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Literacy  Act 
of  1991. 

"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
Board  established  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act. 

"(5)(A)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years.  Any  such 
member  may  be  appointed  for  not  more  than 
2  consecutive  terms. 

"(B)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  member's  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term.  A  member  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  that  members' 
term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office.  A  va- 
cancy in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  af- 
fect the  powers  of  the  Board. 

"(6)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  leaaer 
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number  may  hold  hearing.  Any  rec- 
ommendation may  be  passed  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  members  present. 

"(7)  The  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson 
of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers. The  term  of  office  of  the  Chalriwrson 
and  Vice  Chairperson  shall  be  2  years. 

"(8)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chalriwrson  or  a  majority  of  Its  members. 

"(g)  Gifts,  Bequests,  and  Devises.— The 
Institute  and  the  Board  may  accept  (but  not 
solicit),  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts,  bequests,  or 
devises  of  services  or  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facili- 
tating the  work  of  the  Institute  or  the 
Board,  respectively.  Gifts,  bequests,  or  de- 
vises of  money  and  proceeds  from  sales  of 
Other  property  received  as  gifts,  bequests,  or 
devises  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
and  shall  be  available  for  disbursement  upon 
order  of  the  Institute  or  the  Board,  respec- 
tively. 

"(h)  MAILS.— The  Board  and  the  Institute 
may  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes. 

"(1)  Staff. — The  Interagency  Group,  after 
considering  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board,  shall  appoint  and  Ox  the  pay  of  a  Di- 
rector. 

"0)  APPUCABiLmr  OF  Certain  Civil  Serv- 
ice iJiws.— The  Director  and  staff  of  the  In- 
stitute may  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
HI  of  chapter  S3  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  an  individual  so  appointed  may 
not  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

"(k)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The 
Board  and  the  Institute  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  under  sec- 
tion 3108(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(I)  REPORT.— The  Institute  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  in  each  of  the  first  2 
years  in  which  it  receives  assistance  under 
this  section,  and  shall  submit  a  report  bien- 
nially thereafter.  Each  report  submitted 
under  this  subeection  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Institute's  operations,  activities, 
financial  condition,  and  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  literacy  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  a  description  of  how  plans  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Institute  for  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  will  facilitate  achievement  of  the 
goals  of  the  Institute  and  the  goals  of  the  lit- 
eracy programs  within  the  Department  of 
Edncation.  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
and 

"(3)  any  additional  minority,  or  dissenting 
views  sabmitted  by  members  of  the  Board. 

"(m)  NONDOPUCATION.— The  Institute  shall 
not  duplicate  any  functions  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
(b).  This  suhaectlon  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  delegating  such 
ftinctions  to  the  Instltate. 

"(n)  AirrB8iuzATX>N  of  appropriations.- 
(1)  There  are  aathorlxed  to  be  appropriated 
for  porpoaea  of  operating  the  Institute  estab- 
Uahed  by  mbaectlon  (c)  S15.000.000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  yean  1902. 19S8. 19M.  and  1996. 

"(2)  Any  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Sacretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Homan  Services,  or  any  other 
department  that  participates  in  the  Institute 
Cor  porpoaea  that  the  Instltate  is  authorised 


ce  the  capacity  of  State  and 
tions  to  provide  literacy  serv- 

I  as  a  reciprocal  link  between  the 
hstltute  for  Literacy  and  service 
^r  the  purpose  of  sharing  informa- 
and  expertise  and  lit- 


to  perfom^  under  this  section  may  be  pro- 
vided to  th(  Institute  for  such  purposes.". 

SEC.  lOS.  Bt^^n  LITERACY  RKSOURCE  CENTBRS. 

Part  B  fcf  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1203 et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subpart  7  as  subpart  8; 
and 

(2)  by  ini  ertlng  after  subpcul;  6  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Subp4rt  7— State  Literacy  Resource 

Centers 

■sec.  sse.  stATE  literacy  resource  centers. 

"(a)  Puii^JSE. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  lasslst  State  and  local  public  and 
private  noiiproflt  efforts  to  eliminate  illit- 
eracy throbgh  a  program  of  State  literacy 
resource  c«kiter  grants  to— 

"(1)  stimjilate  the  coordination  of  literacy 
services. 

"(2)  e 
local  01 
ices,  and 

"(3)  servi 
National 
providers 

tion,  data.!  research, 
eracy  resources. 

"(b)  Estkbushment.- From  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (k),  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
purposes  of  establishing  a  network  of  State 
or  regional:  adult  literacy  resource  centers. 

"(c)  Allotment.— (1)  From  sums  available 
for  purpos^  of  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion for  anpr  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  eadh  State  having  an  approved  appli- 
cation under  subsection  (h)  an  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the 
amount  alljotted  to  such  State  under  section 
313(b)  for  tie  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
section  321  jbears  to  the  aggregate  amount  al- 
lotted to  ^1  States  under  such  section  for 
such  purpose. 

"(2)  Thel  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
State  thatjreceives  its  allotment  under  this 
section  shall  contract  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  the  Slate  educational  agency,  1  or  more 
local  educational  agencies,  a  State  office  on 
literacy,  a  volunteer  organization,  a  commu- 
nity-based iorganlzatlon,  institution  of  high- 
er educatl(^,  or  other  nonprofit  entity  to  op- 
erate a  Stake  literacy  resource  center.  No  ap- 
plicant participating  in  a  competition  pursu- 
ant to  the;  preceding  sentence  shall  partici- 
pate in  thejreview  of  its  own  application. 

"(d)  Usa  of  Funds.— Funds  provided  to 
each  Stat4J  under  subeection  (c)(1)  to  carry 
out  this  settlon  shall  be  used  to  conduct  ac- 
tlviUesto-j- 

"(1)  imprpve  and  promote  the  diffusion  and 
adoption  of  state-of-the-art  teaching  meth- 
ods, technologies  and  program  evaluations; 

"(2)  develop  innovative  approaches  to  the 
coordination  of  literacy  services  within  and 
among  Stajtes  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment;        ! 

"(3)  asslit  public  and  private  agencies  in 
coordinating  the  delivery  of  literacy  serv- 
ices; 

"(4)  enaurage  government  and  Industry 
partnershli  IB,  Including  partnerships  with 
small  busiiesses,  private  nonprofit  orgraniza- 
tions,  and  eonununity-based  organizations; 

"(5)  encourage  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation in  literacy  activities  that  will  en- 
hance the  delivery  of  literacy  services  and 
address  emierglng  problems; 

"(6)  pro'^de  technical  and  policy  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  and 
service  providers  to  improve  literacy  policy 
and  programs  and  access  to  such  programs; 

"(7)  provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  literacy  instructors  in  reading  in- 
struction apd  in— 
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"(A)  selectinf  and  making  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  state-of-the-art  methodologies, 
instructional  ^terials,  and  technologies 
such  as — 

"(1)  computer  assisted  instruction; 

"(11)  video  tapes; 

"(ill)  interactjtve  systems;  and 

"(iv)  data  link  systems;  or 

"(B)  assessing  learning  style,  screening  for 
learning  disabilities,  and  providing  individ- 
ualized remedi<il  reading  instruction;  or 

"(8)  encourae^  and  facilitate  the  training 
of  full-time  professional  adult  educators. 

"(e)  Alternative  Uses  of  Equipment.— 
Equipment  punchases  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, when  not  being  used  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  may  be  used  for 
other  Instructional  purposes  If— 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  the  equipment  was 
reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  properly  designed  project  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  section; 

"(2)  the  equipment  is  used  after  regular 
program  hours  Or  on  weekends;  and 

"(3)  such  other  use  is — 

"(A)  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  equipment 
under  this  section; 

"(B)  does  noti  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
equipment  und4r  this  section;  and 

"(C)  does  noU  add  to  the  cost  of  using  the 
equipment  undf  r  this  section. 

"(f)  Limitation. — Not  more  than  10  percent 
of  amounts  received  under  any  grant  re- 
ceived under  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
purchase  compf  ter  hardware  or  software. 

"(g)  Special  Rule.— (l)  Each  State  receiv- 
ing funds  pursuant  to  this  section  may  not 
use  more  than  6  percent  of  such  funds  to  es- 
tablish a  State  advisory  council  on  adult 
education  and  j  literacy  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  th|  'State  council')  pursuant  to 
section  332.        j 

"(2)  Each  Stfite  receiving  funds  pursuant 
to  this  section  |nay  use  such  funds  to  support 
an  established  State  council  to  the  extent 
that  such  StaOe  council  meets  the  require- 
ments of  sectiofi  332. 

"(3)  Each  Stiite  receiving  fUnds  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  to  establish  or  support  a 
State  council  pursuant  to  section  332  shall 
provide  matching  funds  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis.  ' 

"(h)  APPLiCAtiONS.- Each  State  or  group  of 
States,  as  appropriate,  that  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  {under  this  section  for  a  re- 
gional adult  literacy  resource  center,  a  State 
adult  literacy  resource  center,  or  both  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  that 
has  been  reviewed  and  commented  on  by  the 
State  council,  !where  appropriate,  and  that 
describes  how  the  State  or  group  of  States 
will—  [ 

"(1)  develop  a  literacy  resource  center  or 
expand  an  existing  literacy  resource  center. 

"(2)  provide  services  and  activities  with 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  section; 

"(3)  assure  aocess  to  services  of  the  center 
for  the  maximum  participation  of  all  public 
and  private  programs  and  organizations  pro- 
viding or  seeking  to  provide  basic  skills  in- 
struction, including  local  educational  agen- 
cies, agencies  responsible  for  corrections 
education,  service  delivery  areas  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  welfare  agen- 
cies, labor  organizations,  businesses,  volun- 
teer groups,  and  commu^ty-based  organiza- 
tions; I 

"(4)  address  the  measurable  goals  for  im- 
ivovlng  llteraccy  levels  as  set  forth  in  the 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section  342;  and 

"(5)  develop  procedures  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  literacy  activities  for  statewide  and 
local  literacy  efforts  conducted  by  public 
and  private  organizations,  and  for  enhancing 
the  systenu  of  ^rvice  delivery. 
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"(1)  Payiients;  Federal  Share.— (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  having  an 
application  approved  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  the  FedenU  share  of  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  the  application. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share— 

"(A)  for  each  of  the  first  2  fiscal  years  in 
which  the  State  receives  funds  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  80  percent; 

"(B)  for  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  fiscal 
years  in  which  the  State  receives  funds 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  70  per- 
cent; and 

"(C)  for  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  State  receives  funds  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  60  percent. 

"(3)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  section  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including:  plant,  equipment, 
or  services. 

"(J)  Regional  Centers.— <l)  A  group  of 
States  ma.y  enter  into  an  interstate  agree- 
ment to  develop  and  operate  a  regrional  adult 
literacy  resource  center  for  purposes  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  section  if  the 
States  determine  that  a  regional  approach  is 
more  appropriate  for  their  situation. 

"(2)  Any  State  that  receives  assistance 
under  this  section  as  part  of  a  regional  cen- 
ter shall  only  be  required  to  provide  under 
subsection  (i)  SO  percent  of  the  funds  such 
State  would  otherwise  be  required  to  provide 
under  such  subsection. 

"(3)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
a  State  will  receive  under  this  section  Is  less 
than  S100,000,  the  Secretary  may  designate 
the  State  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
section  only  as  part  of  a  regional  center. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  State  that  can  demonstrate 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  total  amount  of 
Federal,  State,  local  and  private  funds  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  the  punxjses  of  this  sec- 
tion would  equal  or  exceed  S100,000. 

"(5)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  paragraph 
(2)  applies,  the  Secretary  may  allow  certain 
States  that  receive  assistance  as  part  of  a  re- 
gional center  to  reserve  a  portion  of  such  as- 
sistance for  a  State  adult  literacy  resource 
center  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(k)  Authorization  of  appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
S2S.OOO,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
and  19S8,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.". 

TITLE  D— WORKFORCE  LiTERACT 

SK.  an.  NAnONAL  WCHUFCMiCB  LITERACT  AS- 
8IBTANCB  CCMXABORATIVB. 

(a)  Establishment.- There  is  established 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  National 
Workforce  Literacy  Assistance  Collaborative 
(in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Col- 
laborative") to  improve  the  basic  skills  of 
individuals,  especially  those  Individuals  who 
are  marginally  employed  or  unemployed 
with  low  basic  sldlls  and  limited  opportunity 
for  long-term  employment  and  advancement, 
by  assisting  smaJl-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses, business  associations  that  represent 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses,  and 
labor  organizations  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment literacy  programs  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  workforce. 

(b)  Functions.- The  Collaborative  shall— 

(1)  develop  and  implement  a  plan  for  pro- 
viding small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
with  the  technical  assistance  required  to  ad- 
dress the  literacy  needs  of  their  workforce; 

(2)  monitor  the  development  of  workforce 
literacy  training  programs  and  identify  best 
practices  and  successful  small-  and  medium- 
sized  business  program  models; 


(3)  Inform  businesses  and  unions  of  re- 
search findings  and  best  practices  regarding 
exemplary  curricula,  instructional  tech- 
niques, training  models,  and  the  use  of  tech- 
nology as  a  training  tool  In  the  workplace; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  help 
businesses  assess  individual  worker  literacy 
skill  needs,  implement  workforce  literacy 
training  programs,  and  evaluate  training 
program  effectiveness; 

(5)  promote  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  State  and  local  agencies  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  obtain  maximum  uses  of  exist- 
ing literacy  and  basic  skills  training  re- 
sources; 

(6)  conduct  regional  and  State  small  busi- 
ness workforce  literacy  meetings  to  Increase 
program  effectiveness  and  accountability; 

(7)  establish  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  and 
other  centers  involved  in  literacy  and  basic 
skills  research  and  development  activities; 
and 

(8)  prepare  and  produce  written  and  video 
materials  necessary  to  support  technical  as- 
sistance and  information  dissemination  ef- 
forts. 

(c)  Authorization  or  Approprutions.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  section 
S5,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993,  1994,  and  1995. 

SEC.  Ml.  GBANTB  POR  NATIONAL  WORKFORCE 
UTKRACr  STRATEGIEa 

Section  371  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1211)  U  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  after 
"Secretary"  the  following:  ",  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion,"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)— 
(i)    by    striking    "and"    and    inserting   a 

comma;  and 

(11)  by  inserting  after  "local  educational 
agencies"  the  following:  ",  and  other  entities 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  that  receive 
grants  under  this  subsection";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section. 

the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions from  partnerships  that  include  small 
businesses. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  award 
grants  under  this  section  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (c)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (e)"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)— 
(i)  by  striking  "and"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  a  comma;  and 

(11)  by  inserting  after  "local  educational 
agencies"  the  following:  ",  and  other  entitles 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  that  receive 
grants  under  this  subsection";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  From  the  sum  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (c)  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  appropriations  equal  or  exceed 
$50,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
State  (as  defined  in  section  312(7))  an  amount 
proiMrtionate  to  the  amount  such  State  re- 
ceives under  section  313."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (e); 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Grant  for  National  Workforce  Lrr- 
ERACT  Strategies. — (l)  In  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization    contained    In    subeection    (e) 


equal  or  exceed  S25,000,000,  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  not  more  than  S5,000,000  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  grants  to  facilitate  the 
design  and  Implementation  of  national  strat- 
egies to  assist  unions,  unions  in  collabora- 
tion with  programs  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  and  businesses,  and  small- 
and  medium-sized  businesses  to  effectively 
provide  literacy  and  basic  skills  training  to 
workers. 

"(2)  Grants  awarded  under  this  subsection 
shall  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
programs  to  establish  large-scale  national 
strategies  in  workforce  literacy,  which  may 
include  the  following  activities: 

"(A)  Basic  skills  training  that  is — 

"(1)  cost-effective; 

"(11)  needed  by  employees;  and 

"(ill)  required  by  employers  to  establish  a 
trainable  workforce  that  can  take  advantage 
of  further  Job  specific  training  and  advance 
the  productivity  of  the  labor  force  on  an  In- 
dividual. Industry,  or  national  level. 

"(B)  Specific  program  offerings,  which  may 
Include— 

"(I)  English  as  a  second  language  Instruc- 
tion; 

"(11)  communications  skill  building; 

"(111)  Interpersonal  skill  building; 

"(Iv)  reading  and  writing  skill  building; 
and 

"(V)  computation  and  problem  solving. 

"(C)  Appropriate  assessments  of  the  lit- 
eracy and  basic  skills  needs  of  individual 
workers  and  the  skill  levels  required  by  bnsi- 


"(D)  (Cooperative  arrangements  with  other 
organizations  Involved  in  providing  literacy 
and  basic  skills  training.  Including  adult 
education  organizations,  vocational  edu- 
cation organizations,  community  and  Junior 
colleges,  conununlty-based  organizations. 
State  level  agencies,  and  private  Industry 
councils. 

"(E)  The  establishment  as  appropriate  of 
technology-based  learning  environments, 
such  as  computer-based  learning  centers. 

"(3)  Any  partnership  described  In  sub- 
section (aXD  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  subsection  shall  submit  a  proix>sal 
to  the  Secretary.  The  proposal  shall  contain 
a  plan  specifying  a  strategy  for  designing 
and  implementing  workforce  literacy  and 
basic  skills  training  for  workers,  and  Justify- 
ing the  national,  statewide,  or  industry-wide 
Importance  of  this  strategy.  The  inx>po8al 
shall  Include — 

"(A)  a  demonstration  of  need  for  literacy 
and  basic  skills  training; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  business  or  Indus- 
try for  which  the  strategy  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  specific,  measurable 
goals  and  participant  outcomes; 

"(D)  a  strategy  for  achieving  the  goals.  In- 
cluding a  description  of  the  process  to  iden- 
tify literacy  and  basic  sldlls  required  by  em- 
ployers and  the  skills  of  Individual  workers, 
and  a  description  of  the  specific  services  to 
be  provided;  and 

"(E)  a  description  of  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  undertaken. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  fonnal 
process  for  the  submission  of  proposals  and 
publish  an  announcement  In  the  Federal 
Register  with  respect  to  that  process  and  the 
availability  of  grants  under  Uiis  subeection. 

"(5)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  70  percent. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  for 
grants  under  this  subeection  to  proposals  to 
carry  out  activities  described  In  paragraph 
(2XD). 
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"(7)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  consider  geo- 
graphic factors,  such  as  rural  and  urban 
areas  and  national  distribution. 

"(8)  Of  the  grants  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section each  year,  not  less  than  5  shall  each 
be  for  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than 
SSOO.0OO. 

"(d)  EVALUATION.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve not  more  than  2  percent  of  any  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  In  subsection  (e)  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  an  Independent  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  section  In  Improving  the  literacy  and 
basic  skills  of  workers  and  the  productivity 
of  employees,  including  potential  for  the 
replicability  or  adaption  of  such  programs."; 
and 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3))  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991,  S60,(X)0,(XX)  for  the  flscal  year 
1992.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and  1995.". 

TITLE  m— INVESTMENT  IN  LITERACY 

SBC.  Ml.  AMBNDHKNTS  TO  THE  ADULT  EOU- 
CAnONACT. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  313  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1201b)  Is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  "S200,000,000"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "1993"  and  inserting  the  following; 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1991,  S2G0,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1998,  1994,  and  1995". 

(b)  Use  of  FirnDS.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 322  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1203b(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(1)  Grants  to  States  under  this  subi>art 
shall  be  used  in  accordance  with  State  plans 
(and  amendments  thereto)  approved  under 
sections  341  and  351.  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  adult  education  programs  to  be  carried 
out  by  local  educational  agencies,  correc- 
tional education  agencies,  community-based 
organizations,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  postsecondary  educational  institu- 
tions, and  other  institutions  that  have  the 
ability  to  provide  literacy  services  to  adults 
and  families.  Each  State  educational  agency 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part shall  provide  assurance  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  community-based  organizations. 
correctional  education  agencies,  postsecond- 
ary educational  institutions,  and  Institu- 
tions which  serve  educationally  disadvan- 
taged adults  will  be  inrovlded  direct  and  equi- 
table access  to  all  Federal  funds  provided 
under  this  subpart.  Failure  to  provide  the  as- 
surance required  by  the  preceding  sentence 
staall  disqualify  a  State  firom  receiving  its  al- 
lotment under  this  title.  In  determining 
which  programs  shall  receive  assistance 
under  this  paragraph,  the  State  shall  con- 
sider— 

"(A)  the  past  effectiveness  of  applicants  In 
providing  services  (especially  with  respect  to 
recroitment  and  retention  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  adults  and  the  learning  gains 
demonstrated  by  such  adults); 

"(B)  the  degree  to  which  the  applicant  will 
coordinate  and  utilize  other  literacy  and  so- 
cial services  available  In  the  community; 
and 
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"(C)  the 


lowing: 
with  respe^ 
tentlon,  ai 
bow  the  ai 


I  commitment  of  the  applicant  to 
serve  indiv  duals  In  the  community  that  are 
most  in  ne^  of  literacy  services."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  stiiiking  the  first  sentence; 

(B)  by  ii|sertlng  after  "sources;"  the  fol- 
projected  goals  of  the  applicant 

It  to  participant  recruitment,  re- 
Id  educational  achievement  and 
iplicant  will  measure  and  report 
progress  Inlmeetlng  its  goals;"; 

(C)  by  stflklng  "the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Eduication  Act"  and  inserting  "the 
Carl  D.  ^rkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act";  and 

(D)  by  striking  "the  Education  of  the 
Handicappsd  Act"  and  inserting  "the  Indi- 
viduals witii  Disabilities  Education  Act"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "adults"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  pari  icularly  in  areas  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  idults  who  do  not  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  gn  duation  from  a  school  providing 
secondary  i  iducation  or  its  equivalent";  and 

(C)  by  sti  iking  subparagraph  (B); 

(4)  by  rei  ieslgnating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
(as  amende  i  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection;  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respec- 
tively; and 

(5)  by  ins  erting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)(A)  (Irants  to  States  provided  under 
this  sectio  i  shall  also  be  used  for  comiwtl- 
tive  2-year  grants  to  public  housing  authori- 
ties for  lit4  racy  programs  and  related  activi- 
ties. Any  ]  lubllc  housing  authority  that  re- 
ceives a  gr  int  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
consult  wii  h  local  adult  education  providers 
In  conduct  ,ng  programs  and  activities  with 
assistance  provided  under  the  grant.  Any 
grant  prov:  ded  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  referred  to  as  a  'Gateway  Grant'. 

"(B)  Th<  Secretary  shall,  not  less  often 
than  ever; '  2  years,  evaluate  any  grants 
made  unde  '  this  paragraph  and  report  the  re- 
sults of  su<  h  evaluation  to  the  Committee  on 
Eklucation  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvt  s  and  the  (k)mmittee  on  Labor 
and  Humai  Resources  of  the  Senate.". 

(c)  Statii  Administration.— Section  331(a) 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1205(a)) 
is  amended  — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing:      I 

"(2)  within  2  years  of  the  enactment  of  the 
National  ijlteracy  Act  of  1991,  the  develop- 
ment and  Ilmplementation,  in  consultation 
with  a  widkly  representative  group  of  appro- 
priate experts,  educators,  and  administra- 
tors, of  Indicators  of  program  quality  to  be 
used  to  evaluate  programs  assisted  under 
this  title,  fis  required  by  section  352,  to  de- 
termine whether  such  programs  are  effec- 
tive, inclialing  whether  such  programs  are 
successful!^  recruiting,  retaining,  and  Im- 
proving the  literacy  skills  of  the  individuals 
served  in  ssch  programs;". 

(d)  State  Advisory  Council.— <l)  The 
heading  fcr  section  332  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  3SS.  8TATK  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ADULT 
EDUCATION  AND  LTTERACT.'. 

(2)  Section  332  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  ]^05a)  is  amended— 

(A)  In  She  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1),  by  1  striking  "adult  education,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor"  and  inserting 
"adult  edulcation  and  literacy,  appointed  by, 
and  responsible  to,  the  Governor"; 

(B)  in  t4e  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(aKl)— 
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(i)  by  insertli  g  "and  literacy"  after  "adult 
education";  an(! 

(ii)  by  strikii  g  "consist"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  toe  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "consist  of— 

"(1)  represents.tives  of  public  education; 

"(ii)  representatives  of  public  and  private 
sector  employment; 

"(Hi)  represehtatives  of  recognized  State 
labor  organizations; 

"(Iv)  representatives  of  private  literacy  or- 
ganizations, voluntary  literacy  organiza- 
tions, and  comnunlty-based  literacy  orgranl- 
zations;  | 

"(V)  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  a 
State,  or  the  designee  of  such  officer; 

"(vi)  representatives  of — 

"(I)  the  Statej  educational  agency; 

"(II)  the  Stats  Job  training  agency; 

"(HI)  the  Sta^  human  services  agency; 

"(IV)  the  State  public  assistance  agency; 

"(V)  the  Statt  library  program;  and 

"(VI)  the  St;ate  economic  development 
agency;  I 

"(vil)  officer^  of  the  State  government 
whose  agencieai  provide  funding  for  literacy 
services  or  whp  may  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  thie  Chairperson  of  the  council 
to  serve  whenever  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  aerency  headed  by  such  an  offi- 
cer are  to  be  considered  by  the  council;  and 

"(viii)  classroom  teachers  who  have  dem- 
onstrated outsfcandlng  results  in  teaching 
children  or  adu  ts  to  read."; 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Proced  niES.— (1)  Subject  to  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  the  State  advisory  council 
shall  determine  I  its  own  procedures,  staffing 
needs  (subject  |to  funding  levels  authorized 
by  the  chief  esfecutlve  officer  of  the  State), 
and  the  numbeh  time,  place,  and  conduct  of 
meetings.  | 

"(2)  The  State  advisory  council  shall  meet 
at  least  4  tlmSs  each  year.  At  least  1  such 
meeting  shall  ik-ovlde  an  opportunity  for  the 
general  public  \  to  express  views  concerning 
adult  education  in  the  State. 

"(3)  One  meniber  more  than  V4  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  rec- 
ommendations and  proposals  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive offlcerj  of  the  State,  but  a  lesser 
number  of  n^embers  may  constitute  a 
quorum  for  otbSr  purposes."; 

(D)  in  subsectjlon  (f>— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"(1)  meet  with  the  State  agencies  respon- 
sible for  literajcy  training  during  the  plan- 
ning year  to  advise  on  the  development  of  a 
State  plan  for  literacy  and  for  adult  edu- 
cation that  fulfills  the  literacy  and  adult 
education  needs  of  the  State,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  the  labor  market, 
economic  development  goals,  and  the  needs 
of  the  individuals  in  the  State;"; 

(ii)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"(2)  advise  tne  Governor,  the  State  edu- 
cational agencgr,  and  other  State  agencies 
concerning —     j 

"(A)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  measurable  State  literacy  and  adult  edu- 
cation goals  consistent  with  section  342(cX2), 
especially  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  Improvisg  levels  of  literacy  in  the 
State  by  ensur  ng  that  all  appropriate  State 
agencies  have  i  peclflc  objectives  and  strate- 
gies for  such  (oals  in  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach; 

"(11)  improving  literacy  programs  in  the 
State;  and 

"(ill)  fulfilling  the  long-term  literacy  goals 
of  the  State; 
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"(B)  the  coordination  and  monitoring  of 
State  literacy  training  programs  in  order  to 
progress  toward  the  long-term  literacy  goals 
of  the  State; 

"(C)  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  lit- 
eracy programs  in  the  State  by  supporting 
the  integration  of  services,  staff  training, 
and  technology-based  learning  and  the  inte- 
gration of  resources  of  literacy  programs 
conducted  by  various  agencies  of  State  gov- 
ernment; and 

"(D)  private  sector  Initiatives  that  would 
Improve  adult  education  programs  and  lit- 
eracy programs,  especially  through  public- 
private  partnerships;"; 

(ill)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (7);  and 

(Iv)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  review  and  comment  on  the  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  356(h)  and  submit 
such  comments  to  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  measure  progress  on  meeting  the  goals 
and  objectives  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(A); 

"(5)  recommend  model  systems  for  imple- 
menting and  coordinating  State  literacy  pro- 
grams for  replication  at  the  local  level: 

"(6)  develop  reporting  requirements,  stand- 
ards for  outcomes,  performance  measures, 
and  program  effectiveness  in  State  pro- 
grams, that  are  consistent  with  those  pro- 
posed by  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Lit- 
eracy; and". 

(e)  State  Plan. — Subsection  (c)  of  section 
342  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1206a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(1)  describe  and  provide  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  literacy  needs  of  Individuals  in 
the  State;"; 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (9); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (9),  re8i>ec- 
tively; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  set  forth  measurable  goals  for  improv- 
ing literacy  levels,  retention  in  literacy  pro- 
grams, and  long-term  learning  gains  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  State  and  describe  a  com- 
prehensive approach  for  achieving  such 
goals,  including  the  development  of  indica- 
tors of  program  quality  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 331(aX2);"; 

(5)  In  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  8ection>— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  use  oV  and  inserting 
"coordination  by"; 

(B)  by  striking  "other  than"  and  inserting 
"including";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "such  as"  the  second  place 
such  term  apiwars; 

(6)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12); 

(7)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(14)  report  the  amount  of  administrative 

fands  spent  on  program  improvements;  and 

"(15)  contain  assurances  that  financial  as- 
sistance provided  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  used  to  assist  and  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  new  programs  for 
adults  whose  lack  of  basic  skills— 

"(A)  renders  them  unemployable; 

"(B)  keeps  them,  whether  employed  or  un- 
employed, from  functioning  independently  in 
society;  and 

"(C)  severely  reduces  their  ability  to  have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  literacy  of  their  chil- 
dren.". 

(f)  Evaluation.— Section  352  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (30  U.S.C.  ia07a)  is  amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  1— 

(A)  by  striking  "data  to  the  Secretary" 
and  Inserting  the  following:  "to  the  Sec- 
retary and  make  public  within  the  State 
data"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ",  including— 

"(A)  the  number  and  percentage  of  local 
educational  agencies,  community-based  or- 
ganizations, volunteer  groups,  and  other  or- 
ganizations that  are  grant  recipients;  and 

"(B)  results  of  the  evaluations  carried  out 
as  required  by  paragraph  (2)  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  data  is  submit- 
ted"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  "before  the  end"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "shall  consider"  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "evaluate  20  percent  of 
the  grant  recipients  each  year  so  that  at  the 
end  of  such  period  80  percent  of  all  grant  re- 
cipients shall  have  been  evaluated  once  and 
such  evaluations  shall  consider,  at  a  mini- 
mum"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  through 
(E),  respectively; 

(C)  by  inserting  before  subparagraph  (B) 
(as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph)  the  following: 

"(A)  the  projected  goals  of  the  grant  recip- 
ient as  described  in  its  application  pursuant 
to  section  322(a)(3);'; 

(D)  by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph) to  read  as  follows; 

"(D)  the  success  of  the  grant  recipient  in 
meeting  the  State's  indicators  of  program 
quality  after  such  indicators  are  developed 
as  required  by  section  331(a)(2);  and";  and 

(E)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end. 

(g)  Teacher  Training.- (1)  Subsection  (a) 
of  section  353  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  120e(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
pcutLgraph  (2)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  training  professional  teachers,  volun- 
teers,  and   administrators,   with   particular 
emphasis  on— 

"(A)  training- 

"(i)  full-time  professional  adult  educators; 

"(ii)  minority  adult  educators; 

"(ill)  educators  of  adults  with  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency;  and 

"(B)  training  teachers  to  recognize  and 
more  effectively  serve  illiterate  individuals 
with  learning  disabilities  and  individuals 
who  have  a  reading  ability  below  the  fifth 
grade  level.". 

(2)  Section  353  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
(as  amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) (20  U.S.C.  1208)  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "10"  and 
inserting  "15";  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— At  least  %  of  the  15 
percent  reserved  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a).". 

(h)  Federal  RESPONsmiLmr.— Section  361 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1209)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)  Federal  RESPONSiBiLnT.— Within  1 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Literacy  Act  of  1991,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  exi>erts,  edu- 
cators, and  administrators,  shall  develop  in- 
dicators of  program  quality  that  may  be 
used  by  State  and  local  programs  receiving 
assistance   under  this   title   •«   models  by 


which  to  Judge  the  success  of  such  programs, 
including  success  in  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  students  and  Improvement  In  the  lit- 
eracy skills  of  students.  Such  Indicators 
shall  take  into  account  different  conditions 
under  which  programs  operate  and  shall  be 
modified  as  better  means  of  assessing  pro- 
gram quality  are  developed.". 

SEC.  MO.  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  1531(b)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2941) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
(5)  after  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  programs  of  training  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  teachers  and  school  counselors  to 
identify,  particularly  in  the  early  grades, 
students  with  reading  and  reading-related 
problems  that  place  such  students  at  risk  for 
illiteracy  in  their  adult  years;". 

SEC.   MS.   AMXNmiENTB  TO  TBI   EVEN   STABT 
PROGBAM. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Part  Heaoino.— The 
heading  for  part  B  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2741  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PART  B— EVEN  START  FAMILY 
LITERACY  PRCXJRAMS". 

(b)  State  Grant  Program.— Section  1052 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2742)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "local 
educational  agencies  or  consortia  of  such 
agencies"  and  inserting  "eligible  entities"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "In";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  this  sub- 
section applies,  no  State  shall  award  a  grant 
under  this  part  for  an  amount  less  than 
S75,000. 

"(3)  In  any  year  in  which  this  subsection 
applies,  each  State  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  part  may  use  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  assistance  ix-ovided  under  the  grant 
for  costs  of— 

"(A)  administration;  and 

"(B)  the  provision,  through  grant  or  con- 
tract, of  technical  assistance  for  program 
improvement  and  replication  to  eligible  enti- 
tles that  receive  grants  under  this  part."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d); 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Reservation.— From  amounts  appro- 
I>riated  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  2  percent  of  such 
amounts  or  the  amount  reserved  for  such 
purix>ses  in  the  fiscal  year  1991,  whichever  is 
greater,  for  purix>se8  of— 

"(1)  carrying  out  the  evaluation  required 
by  section  1058;  and 

'(2)  providing,  through  grant  or  contract, 
technical  assistance  for  program  improve- 
ment and  replication  to  eligible  entities  that 
receive  grants  under  this  part.";  and 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (3))  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Definitions.- For  the  purpose  of  this 
part: 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  entity'  means— 

"(A)  a  local  educational  agency  applying 
In  collaboration  with  a  community-based  or- 
granlzation.  public  agency,  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zation; or 

"(B)  a  community-based  organization,  or 
other     nonprofit     organisation     of     dsm- 
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onstnttad  quality  applying  in  collaboration 
with  a  local  educational  agency. 

"(2)  The  terms  'Indian  tribe'  and  'tribal  or- 
ganisation' have  the  respective  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  section  4  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determlnation  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  includes  each  of  the 
80  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.". 

(c)  AixocATiON.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 

1063  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2743)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Reservation  for  Migrant  Programs 
AND  Terrttories.— (I)  In  each  fiscal  year  In 
which  section  1052(a)  applies,  the  Secretary 
shall  first  reserve  for  programs  consistent 
with  the  purix>se  of  this  part — 

"(A)  for  programs  for  migrant  children, 
which  shall  be  conducted  through  the  onice 
of  Migrant  Education,  an  amount  equal  to  3 
jtercent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  part;  and 

"(B)  for  allocations  to  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion with  Palau  takes  effect  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  PubUc  Law  99-658).  and  to  In- 
dian tribes  and  tribal  organizations,  an 
amount  comparable  to  their  relative  need. 

"(2)  In  each  fiscal  year  in  which  section 
1062(b)  applies,  the  Secretary  shall  first  re- 
serve for  iB-ograms  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part,  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  part,  of  which— 

"(A)  amounts  shall  be  allocated  for  pro- 
grams for  migrant  children,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion with  Palau  takes  effect  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  Public  Law  99-658),  and  Indian 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations,  according  to 
their  relative  need;  but 

"(B)  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  reserved 
for  programs  for  migrant  children  be  less 
than  the  amount  reserved  for  such  programs 
In  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(d)  Federal  Share  Lmitation.— Section 

1064  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2744)  is  amend- 
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whole  or  m  part,  the  requirement  that  all  or 
part  of  th0  remaining  cost  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  be  obtained  firom  sources  other 
than  fundi  made  available  under  this  chapter 
if  an  eligible  entity— 

"(A)  deitionstrates  that  It  otherwise  would 
not  be  able  to  participate  in  the  program 
under  thl4  part;  and 

"(B)  negjotiates  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  State  educational  agency,  as 
appropriate,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
the  remaining  cost  to  which  the  waiver 
would  be  Applicable.". 

(e)  Eligible  Participants.— Section  1055  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2745)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Eligible"  and  inserting  the 
following::  "(a)  IN  General.— Except  as  pro- 
bsection  (b),  eligible"; 

ph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  (as 
by  paragraph  (1)),  by  striking 
7,"  and  inserting  "(from  birth  to 
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(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "local 
educational  agencies"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "nonprofit  organizations,"  and  in- 
serting "an  eligible  entity"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b),  by  in- 
serting after  "counseling,"  the  following: 
"other  developmental  and  support  services,"; 
and 

(3)  In  subflection  (c)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D).  respectively; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Federal 
share"; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph),  by 
strikliig  "local  educational  agency"  and  in- 
serting "eligible  entity"; 

(D)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "The  remaining  cost 
may  be  provided  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  and  may  be  obtained  f^m  any 
aoarce  other  than  fUnds  made  available  for 
programs  under  this  chapter.  ";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  (in  any  fiscal  year  in 

which  section  1063(a)  applies)  or  the  State 

educational  agency  (In  any  fiscal  year  in 

which  section  1063(b)  applies)  may  waive.  In 
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ling  at  the  end  the  following: 

JATION  OF  EUGIBILITY  FOR  (3ER- 

1CIPANT8.— Any  family  participat- 
program  under  this  part  that  be- 
llgible  for  such  participation  as  a 
Jor  more  members  of  the  family  be- 
tieliglble  for  such  participation, 
may  continue  to  participate  in  the  program 
until  all  members  of  the  family  become  in- 
eligible for  participation,  which— 

"(1)  in  tile  case  of  a  family  In  which  ineli- 
gibility was  due  to  the  child  or  children  of 
such  fami|y  attaining  the  age  of  8,  shall  be 
when  the  parent  or  parents  become  ineligible 
due  to  eduicatlonal  advancement;  and 

"(2)  in  tlie  case  of  a  family  in  which  Inell- 
gribility  was  due  to  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  tHe  parent  or  parents  of  such  family, 
shall  be  \^en  all  children  in  the  family  at- 
tain thea^e  of  8.". 

(f)  Appucations.— Section  1056  of  the  Ele- 
mentary ind  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.fe.C.  2746)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "a  local 
educational  agency"  and  inserting  "an  eligi- 
ble entityt;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "the  local 
educationll  agency"  and  inserting  "the  eli- 
gible entlftr". 

(g)  SELtcnoN  Process.- Section  1057  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  196J  (20  U.S.C.  2747)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  su^ectlon  (a) — 

(A)  byj  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (V)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(G),  respectively; 

(B)  by  iosertlng  "(1)"  before  "The"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  designated  by  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph)— 

(I)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  (as  redes- 
ignated bjr  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph) to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  defnonstrate  that  the  area  to  be 
served  by  isuch  program  has  a  high  percent- 
age or  a  14rge  number  of  children  and  adults 
who  are  IQ  need  of  such  services  as  indicated 
by  high  levels  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  unem- 
ployment, limited  English  proficiency,  or 
other  need-related  indicators;"; 

(II)  in  subparagraph  (E)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph),  by 
striking  "the  local  educational  agency's" 
and  Inserting  "the  eligible  entity's";  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  Ths  review  panel  shall  give  priority 
for  grants  under  this  subsection  to  proposals 
which—     I 

"(A)  make  the  demonstration  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(B);  and 

"(B)  demonstrate  an  ability  to  operate  an 
effective  irogram."; 


(2)  by  amenfling  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Distribution  of  Assistance.— (i)  in 
approving  grafts  under  this  part  pursuant  to 
section  1052(aX  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  a 
representative  distribution  of  assistance 
among  the  States  and  among  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  In  approving  grants  under  this  part 
pursuant  to  seictlon  1052(b),  the  review  panel 
shall  ensure  a  representative  distribution  of . 
assistance  between  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  State.";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  "a  local  educational  agen- 
cy" and  inserting  "an  eligible  entity";  and 

(B)  by  stri^ng  "such  local  educational 
agency"  and  inserting  "such  eligible  entity". 

(h)    AUTHOREA'nON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  1059  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2749)  is 
amended  to  reid  as  follows: 


SEC. 


OF    APPROFIOA- 


lost.    AQTHORIZA-nON 

"There  are  Authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part  such 
sums  as  may  De  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991,  S60,000,000  for  the  Qscal  year  1902,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1993.". 

SEC  SM.  FAMlLlr  LnXRACY  PUBUC  BROADCAST- 
nraPBOGBAM. 

(a)  PROORAii  AUTHORIZED.— <1)  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized,  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting to  arrange  for  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  family  literacy  program- 
ming and  accompanying  materials  which 
would  assist  parents  In  improving  family  lit- 
eracy skills  ajnd  language  development.  In 
producing  anfl  developing  such  program- 
ming, the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing shall  work  in  cooperation  with  local  pub- 
lic broadcastlhg  stations  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  efforts. 

(2)  After  the  program  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  Is  produced,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadoastlng  shall  arrange  to  have 
audio  and  video  instructional  media  mate- 
rials for  dlstiiibutlon  at  sites  chosen  from 
among—  j 

(A)  State  anp  local  libraries  operating  lit- 
eracy programs,  and 

(B)  nonproflt  entities  serving  hard-to-serve 
populations  as  defined  In  section  304(bK2).  In- 
cluding commiinlty-based  organizations,  vol- 
unteer organisations  and  other  nongovern- 
mental entitle^. 

(3)  The  audio  and  video  instructional 
media  materials  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  used  at  sites  described  in  paragraph 
(2).  and  on  a  loan  basis,  distributed  to  fami- 
lies. I 

(4)  One  year  after  distribution  of  the  audio 
and  video  instructional  media  materials,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  shall  re- 
port to  the  Cofigress  on  the  distribution  and 
use  of  the  aftdlo  and  video  instructional 
media  materi4ls  produced  pursuant  to  thla 
subsection  an^  such  audio  and  video  instruc- 
tional media  Qiaterials'  contribution  in  pro- 
moting literacy. 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S2,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (1),  of  which  SIOO.OOO 
shall  be  reserved  for  reproducing  and  distrib- 
uting progran^ng  or  audio  and  video  In- 
stmctional  media  materials. 
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TITLE  IV— BUSINESS  L£ADER8H1P  FOR 
BMPLOTMElin' SKILLS 
SBC  Ml.  EDUCATION  I>liOG»AlI8  FOR  (XMUKR- 
CIALDBIVCB8. 

(a)  In  Oenekal.— Part  C  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1211  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"SBC  S7S.  KDUCATKm  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL DUVIRa 

"(a)  Prooram  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating  adult 
education  programs  which  Increase  the  lit- 
eracy skills  of  eligible  commercial  drivers  so 
that  such  drivers  may  successfully  complete 
the  knowledge  test  requirements  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966. 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  adult  education  programs 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  stiall  be  SO 
percent.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  States  to  meet  the  non- 
Federal  share  firom  Sute  funds. 

"(c)  Eligible  ENnriES.- Entitles  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  private  employers  employing  commer- 
cial drivers  in  partnership  with  agencies, 
colleges,  or  universities  described  in  para- 
graph (2); 

"(2)  local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  colleges,  universities,  or 
community  colleges; 

"(3)  approved  apprentice  training  ihx>- 
grams.and 

"(4)  labor  organizations,  the  memberships 
of  which  include  commercial  drivers. 

"(d)  Referral  Program.— Grantees  shall 
refer  to  appropriate  adult  education  pro- 
grams as  authorized  under  this  title  individ- 
uals who  are  identified  as  having  literacy 
skill  problems  other  than  or  beyond  those 
which  prevent  them  from  successfully  com- 
pleting the  knowledge  test  requirements 
under  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966. 

"(e)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'approved  apprentice  train- 
ing programs'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  of 
1937. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  commercial  driver' 
means  a  driver  licensed  prior  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes    of    carrying    out     this     section 
S3,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991 
1982,  and  1993.". 

(b)  Avoidance  of  Dupucate  Enactment.— 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  take  effect  if  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1991  are  enacted  before  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— BOOKS  FOR  FAMILIES 
SBC    Ml.    DOOIVaiVB    BOW    IMSTOIBVnON 
FSOGBAM. 

(a)  Pkiortty.— Section  1563(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (ao  U.S.C.  2963)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graidi  (4);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  each  suc- 
ceeding nscal  year,  the  contractor  will  give 
priority  in  the  selection  of  additional  local 
programs  to  programs  and  projects  which 


serve  children  and  students  with  special 
needs  including,  at  a  minimum — 

"(A)  low-income  children  (particularly 
such  children  in  high  poverty  areas); 

"(B)  children  at  risk  for  school  failure; 

"(C)  children  with  disabilities; 

"(D)  emotionally  disturbed  children; 

"(E)  foster  children; 

"(F)  homeless  children; 

"(G)  migrant  children; 

"(H)  children  without  access  to  libraries; 

"(1)  institutionalized  or  incarcerated  chil- 
dren; and 

"(J)  children  whose  parents  are  institu- 
tionalized or  incarcerated;  and". 

(b)  Study.- The  contractor  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  annually  regard- 
ing the  number  and  description  of  the  addi- 
tional programs  funded  under  subsection 
1563(a)(3)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  SOa  LIBRARY  UTBRACT  PROGRAM& 

Section  eoi  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  375)  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  programs 
and  services  which— 

"(1)  will  be  delivered  in  areas  of  greatest 
need  which  have  highest  concentrations  of 
adults  who  do  not  have  a  secondary  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent,  and  which— 

"(A)  have  few  community  or  financial  re- 
sources to  establish  the  program  described 
under  this  section  without  Federal  assist- 
ance, or 

"(B)  have  low  per  capita  income,  unem- 
ployment or  underemplojrment;  and 

"(2)  coordinate  with  literacy  organizations 
and  community  based  organizations  provid- 
ing literacy  services.". 
TITLE  VI— UTERACY  FOR  INCARCERATED 

INDIVIDUALS 
SBC  Ml.  MANDATORT  BDUCAIION  FOR  INCAR. 
CBHAISD  ADULTS. 

Subpart  1  of  part  B  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1203  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

*SBC.  aS4.  MANDATORY  LITKRACY  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Initial  Requirement.— Before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National 
lateracy  Act  of  1991.  each  State  correctional 
system  shall  have  In  effect  a  mandatory 
functional  literacy  program  in  at  least  1 
major  correctional  facility. 

"(b)  Subsequent  Requirement.— Before 
the  expiration  of  the  5-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Literacy  Act  of  1991.  each  State  correctional 
system  and  each  local  jail  or  detention  cen- 
ter with  a  population  of  more  than  150  in- 
mates shall  have  in  effect  a  mandatory  func- 
tional literacy  program  where  funds  are 
available  to  operate  such  a  program. 

"(c)  Program  Requirements.- Each  man- 
datory functional  literacy  program  required 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  requirement  that  each  individual  in- 
carcerated in  such  system,  jail,  or  detention 
center  who  is  not  functionally  literate  shall 
participate  in  such  program  until  such  indi- 
vidual- 

"(A)  achieves  functional  literacy; 

"(B)  is  granted  parole; 

"(C)  completes  his  or  her  sentence;  or 

"(D)  is  released  pursuant  to  a  court  order; 

"(2)  a  prohibition  on  granting  parole  to 
any  individual  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
who  refuses  to  participate  in  such  program; 

"(3)  adequate  opportunities  for  appropriate 
educational  services  and  testing  all  Inmates 
for  functional  literacy  upon  reception;  and 
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"(4)  an  inmate  parUclpatlon  incentive  pro- 
gram which  may  include— 

"(A)  better  housing  opportunities; 

"(B)  monetary  Incentives  for  achievement; 
and 

"(C)  positive  reports  from  the  education 
department  to  the  parole  authorities  for  in- 
mates who  participate  and  progren  in  the 
literacy  program. 

"(d)  Functional  Ljteracy.- For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'functional  literacy' 
means— 

"(1)  an  eighth  grade  equivalence  in  reading 
on  a  nationally  recognized  standardized  test; 

"(2)  functional  competency  or  literacy  on  a 
nationally  recognized  criterion-referenced 
test;  or 

"(3)  both. 

"(e)  Excepted  Individuals.— Any  individ- 
ual who  is  serving  a  life  sentence  without  pa- 
role, is  terminally  ill,  or  is  under  a  sentence 
of  death  shall  not  be  required  to  participate 
in  a  mandatory  functional  literacy  program. 

"(0  Early  Release  Waiver.— Subsection 
(CK2)  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in  wliich  a 
court  order  requires  early  release  of  an  indi- 
vidual due  to  a  constitutional  consideration. 

"(g)  Annual  Report.— Each  Sute  correc- 
tional education  agency  shall  submit  a  re- 
port aimually  to  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  its  program  under  this  section.  Such  re- 
port shall  include- 

"(1)  the  number  of  individuals  tested  Ux 
eligibility; 

"(2)  the  number  of  individuals  eligible  for 
the  program; 

"(3)  the  number  of  individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  program; 

"(4)  the  numbers  of  hours  of  Instruction 
per  week; 

"(5)  sample  daU  on  achievement  of  stu- 
dents; and 

"(6)  data  on  the  costs  of  the  program. 

"(h)  Educational  Recommendations.— Pa- 
role agencies  are  encouraged  to  make  edu- 
cational recommendations  for  those  being 
released  who  do  not  have  a  marketable  job 
skill  or  a  high  school  diploma. 

"(1)  Non-mandatory  programs.— Jails  and 
detention  centers  with  a  population  of  ISO  in- 
mates or  less  are  encouraged  to  develop  man- 
datory functional  literacy  programs  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c).". 

SBC  Ml.  BLUB  RIBBON  AWARDS  FOR  CORRBC- 
TIONAL  BDUCAHON  PROOUMa 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1506  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2966)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "The"  and 
inserting  "Subject  to  subsection  (d),  the"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followlop 
"(d)  Blue  Ribbon  awards  for  Corkbc- 

TiONAL  Education  Programs.- The  Sec- 
retary, through  nominations  provided  by  the 
Office  on  Correctional  Education  after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  correc- 
tional education  organizations  and  others 
active  in  literacy  education,  shall  annually 
make  1  or  more  awards  under  this  section  to 
effective  and  Innovative  programs  for  inmate 
education  and  literacy.". 

(b)  Effectivb  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1, 1902. 

TITLE  VD— V<H<UN1SEBS  FOR  LITBIUCT 

SBC  m.  UTCRACT  CHALLBNGB  (aUNTSL 

(a)  General  Authority.- 

(1)  Program  authorized.— Part  C  of  title  I 
of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serrlce  Act  of 
1973  (42  U.S.C.  «91  et  seq.)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
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"LTTBRACY  CHALLENGE  GRANTS 

"SBC.  125.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
award  challenere  grants  to  eligible  public 
agencies  and  private  orgranizations  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establish- 
ing, operating  or  expanding  community  or 
employee  literacy  proerrams  or  projects  that 
include  the  use  of  full-time  or  part-time  vol- 
unteers as  one  method  of  addressing  illit- 
eracy. 

"(b)  Each  eligible  organization  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the 
ACTION  Agency  an  application  in  such  form 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Director  may  reasonably  require.  Each  such 
application  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought. 

"(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  eligible 
organization  will  provide  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  project. 

"(3)  provide  assurances,  satisfactory  to  the 
Director,  that  the  literacy  project  will  be  op- 
erated in  cooperation  with  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in,  and  qualified  to.  combat  Illiteracy 
In  the  community  where  the  project  is  to  be 
conducted,  and 

"(4)  contain  such  other  information  and  as- 
surances as  the  Director  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

"(cHlKA)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  program  or  project  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion administered  by  a  public  agency,  a  non- 
profit organization  other  than  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (2),  or  a  private, 
for-profit  organization  sliall  not  exceed — 

"(i)  80  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year; 

"(11)  70  percent  in  the  second  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(111)  60  percent  In  the  third  Hscal  year. 

"(B)  The  non-Federal  share  i)ald  by  a  pri- 
vate, for-profit  organization  shall  be  in  cash. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  administered  by  a  nonprofit 
or  community-based  organization  shall  not 
exceed— 

"(A)  90  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  80  percent  in  the  second  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(C)  70  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  non-Federal  share  provided  by  a 
public  agency  or  a  nonprofit  or  community- 
based  organization  may  be  provided  in  cash, 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  and  may  include 
the  use  of  plant,  equipment,  and  services.'". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  4951  note)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  124  the  fol- 
lowing new  item. 

"Sec.  125.  Literacy  challenge  grants.". 

(b)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  SOl(c)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5081(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following; 
"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 

and  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S,S00.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  1993  for  Lit- 
eracy Challenge  Grants  under  section  125. 

"(3)  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  in  any  fiscal  year  un- 
it 
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pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
rule,  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  KiLDEE]  will  be  recog- 
20   minutes,    and    the    gen- 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GooD- 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
recognizes  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  KiLDEE]. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
time  as  I  may  consume. 
Speaker,  I  am  truly  pleased 
to  bring  H.R.  751  to   the 


was  first  introduced  by  Con- 
TOM  Sawyer  in  the  last  Con- 
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he  passage  of  H.R.  751. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
time. 
Gl>ODLING.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
myself    such    time    as    I    may 
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Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  first 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford],  oiir  new  chairman,  and  the 
gentleman  fitom  Michigan  [Mr.  KiL- 
DEE], the  ne^  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
cornmlttee  oil  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education,  for  their 
willingness  td  expedite  this  legislation. 
They  inheritid  H.R.  751  from  the  last 
Congress  ana  have  already  become  its 
champion.  Hip  staff,  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  ffom  Michigan  [Mr.  KiL- 
dee],  Susan  wilhelm,  and  Tom  Kelly, 
have  worked]  hard  to  master  the  bill 
and  bring  it  io  the  floor.  They  deserve 
much  credit  fbr  their  efforts. 

Madam  Speiaker,  I  also  need  to  single 
out  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Saw- 
yer] for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 
We  have  been  walking  down  this  road 
together  for  2  years,  and  he  and  his 
staffer,  Sara  Davis,  have  been  willing 
to  stop  and  vork  things  out  at  every 
step  of  the  wi  ly.  Because  of  his  willing- 
ness to  compromise,  the  administra- 
tion does  noi.  oppose  the  bill.  The  lit- 
eracy community  has  a  very  good 
friend  in  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]. 

Madam  Speaker,  illiteracy  is  our  No. 
1  domestic  pi'oblem.  Between  21  and  75 
million  adult  s  are  affected. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  like 
about  H.R.  71 1.  It  creates  several  need- 
ed additions  to  the  Federal  effort  to 
fight  illitera  :y.  The  National  Literacy 
Institute  and  the  State  literacy  centers 
will  provide  the  flrst  national  support 
system  for  local  literacy  providers. 
Better  teacliing  techniques,  curricu- 
lum, and  assessment  instruments  will 
flow  to  wheie  they  are  needed  in  the 
field. 

I  am  especj  ally  pleased  that  there  are 
several  new  provisions  to  the  Adult 
Education  A<!t  which  will  establish  pro- 
gram goals  and  increase  accoimtabillty 
for  local  providers.  Similar  to  the  pro- 
visions in  ch;  ipter  1  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, then  are  appropriate  Federal, 
State  and  lo  :al  roles  designed  to  bring 
about  improi  ed  literacy  services. 

There  are  also  several  amendments 
to  the  Even  Start  Program  contained 
in  H.R.  751.  These  are  in  essence  tech- 
nical and  perfecting  amendments  that 
will  improve  the  performance  of  this 
successful  literacy  family  program.  We 
have  to  understand  that  literacy  is  a 
problem  that,  starts  when  young  chil- 
dren fail  to  1  ;arn  appropriate  skills  and 
is  too  often  a  family  problem  where 
parents  fail  i  o  adequately  support  their 
children's  learning  development.  Illit- 
eracy is  an  Jntergenerational  problem. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  good,  lean 
bill.  It  has  gone  through  many  revi- 
sions and  is  in  shape  to  move  forward 
and  become  ;  aw.  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues can  I  lupport  this  legislation. 

Madam  Sieaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  t  me. 

Mr.  KILIEIE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  also    ike  to  thank  the  staff  of 


the  gentlem  m  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
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GOODLING]  for  their  fine  work  on  H.R. 
751.  This  has  been  really  a  pleasant,  en- 
joyable task,  and  this  bill  is  a  bill  that 
will  make  a  difference  in  this  country. 
I  would  like  to  thank  particularly 
Andy  Hartnmn,  Lynn  Selmser,  Beth 
Buehlnmnn,  and  Jo  Marie  St.  Martin. 
They  really  contributed  well  to  this 
bill. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  fi^m  Ohio  [Mr.  Saw- 
yer], the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  KiLDEE]  and  my  other  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford], 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GOODLINO]  for  all  of  their  leadership  in 
support  of  H.R.  751. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  here  today 
for  several  reasons.  We  are  here  be- 
cause economic  and  demographic 
trends  are  telling  us  that  our  Nation's 
competitive  abilities  are  steadily  being 
eroded  by  a  work  force  that  is  declin- 
ing both  in  terms  of  real  numbers  and 
in  terms  of  their  training  and  basic 
skills.  We  are  here  today  because  of  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  number  of 
Americans  who  are  wholly  or  function- 
ally illiterate.  The  numbers  are  rang- 
ing from  25  to  i)erhap8  as  many  as  75 
million  Americans  who  cannot  read, 
write,  calculate  or  solve  problems  well 
enough  to  function  productively  in  so- 
ciety. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  sometimes 
cavalier  about  the  use  of  those  kinds  of 
numbers,  so  sometimes  it  helps  to 
think  of  it  in  this  way:  think  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  unable  to  fill  out 
medical  insurance  forms,  or  to  read  to 
their  children  at  night,  or  have  even 
the  faintest  understanding  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  on  a  ballot. 

D  1250 

That  is  25  million  people,  and  that  is 
a  conservative  estimate.  For  these  peo- 
ple and  their  families,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  personal  tragedy,  and  for  our 
Nation  it  is  as  important  an  economic 
indicator  as  the  GNP,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  or  the  balance  of  trade. 

This  measure  before  us  today  will 
provide  tools,  tools  that  will  help  to 
coordinate  and  integrate  and  invest  in 
adult  and  family  literacy  programs  on 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  It 
will  help  to  build  an  infrastructure  in 
several  ways.  First,  it  will  develop 
State  resource  centers  that  will  create 
infornmtion  and  resource  networks 
within  the  States  to  help  literacy  pro- 
viders offer  services  that  are  based  on 
the  known  needs  of  their  own  commu- 
nities, using  the  best  available  re- 
sources in  the  most  coordinated  and  ef- 
fective ways  possible. 

Second,  these  State  literacy  resource 
centers  will  be  linked  to  a  National  In- 
stitute for  Literacy.  Its  purpose  will  be 
to  pro^de  current  research  on  what 
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constitutes  an  eCTective  literacy  pro- 
gram and  how  best  those  programs  are 
conducted. 

With  this  structure  in  place,  it  will 
be  a  lot  easier  for  schools,  govern- 
ments, and  average  businesses  to  have 
ready  auscess  to  information  pertinent 
to  their  unique  needs  and  advice  on 
how  best  to  develop  programs  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  their  employees. 

The  Federal  program  that  provides 
the  core  of  adult  literacy  services,  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  is  also  at  the 
core  of  this  proposal  that  all  of  us  have 
worked  on  here  today.  Unfortunately, 
that  particular  program  is  small.  It 
serves  only  10  percent  of  the  population 
in  need.  But  this  measure  would  help 
improve  and  streamline  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Adult  Education  Act.  It 
will  expand  its  reach  by  permitting 
community-based  organizations,  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  and 
other  literacy  program  providers  to  re- 
ceive Federal  funding.  Under  current 
law,  they  may  not,  and  we  need  to 
bring  them  into  the  system  as  well  as 
full  partners. 

Every  adult  who  needs  skills  retrain- 
ing has  needs  that  are  unique  to  that 
adult.  Our  legislation  would  ensure 
that  they  have  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  options  to  choose  from. 

For  many  adults  there  are  real  bar- 
riers to  returning  to  an  actual  class- 
room. Just  imagine  that  you  are  50 
years  old,  that  you  are  an  assembly 
line  worker,  and  that  for  30  years  you 
have  successfully  hidden  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  read.  Suddenly  you  face  a 
wholesale  modernization  of  your  job, 
your  boss  is  bringing  in  computerized 
robotics  or  statistical  production  con- 
trols, you  never  did  well  in  school  in 
the  first  place,  and  you  are  not  likely 
to  become  a  model  student  at  the  age 
of  50  anyway.  You  should  have  another 
option  to  unemployment,  a  program  on 
the  shop  floor  or  someplace  in  your 
place  of  employment  or  one  at  the 
local  career  center. 

This  bill  will  make  that  possible.  It 
will  provide  flexible  solutions  for  work- 
ers, employers,  and  families  in  a  vast 
array  of  settings. 

Madam  Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to 
take  just  this  moment  to  thank  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford],  out  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GOODLING],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  for 
their  leadership.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Andy  Hartman  and  Sara  Davis  for  their 
staff  work  in  this  matter.  It  was  exem- 
plary. Due  to  all  that  hard  work  and 
commitment  on  this  issue,  this  bill  was 
the  first  education  bill  to  reach  the 
House  floor  in  this  Congress. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  every 
one  in  the  literacy  community  all 
across  this  Nation.  It  represents  one  of 
the  most  diverse  coalitions  I  think  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  15  years  in  public 
office.  In  many  ways  this  is  their  bill. 


and  I  know  all  of  us  who  joined  today 
in  this  effort  are  pleased  that  these 
many  years  of  steadfast  dedication  in 
the  face  of  real  adversity  are  about  to 
pay  off. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  all  of  them  and  with  all 
of  us  here  today  in  the  years  to  come 
to  make  sure  that  this  comes  to  frii- 
ition. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Reed]. 

Mr.  REED.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  National  Lit- 
eracy Act  of  1991,  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Sawyer  and  passed  last  week  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Conmiittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Today,  30  million  adult  Americans 
have  problems  with  literacy  skills. 
That  does  not  just  mean  they  cannot 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

These  are  people  who  may  not  have 
the  basic  reading  and  math  skills  they 
need  to  read  a  bus  schedule,  make 
change  at  the  store  or  any  of  the  other 
skills  that  many  of  us  take  for  granted. 
That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  literacy. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  see  rising  un- 
employment, we  also  see  the  beginning 
of  a  literacy  gap  between  the  needs  of 
the  workplace  and  the  skills  of  our 
workforce. 

These  literacy  problems  are  ruining 
individual  lives  but  they  are  also  a 
threat  to  our  Nation's  well  being.  Our 
economic  competitiveness  is  at  stake. 

The  bill  we  are  discussing  today  will 
help  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses and  labor  organizations  develop 
and  implement  literacy  programs  to 
improve  the  basic  skills  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

This  legislation  also  includes  teacher 
training  programs  to  identify  students 
with  reading. 

It  will  improve  library  literacy  pro- 
grams and  expand  the  reading  is  fun- 
damental program. 

Public  and  private  literacy  programs 
have  long  suffered  from  a  lack  of  fund- 
ing, lack  of  coordination,  and  lack  of 
teacher  training. 

This  bill  addresses  these  issues  and 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  that 
adults  in  the  United  States  of  America 
are  able  to  read  a  bus  schedule,  fill  in 
a  job  application  form  and,  in  short, 
lead  happy,  productive  lives  that  con- 
tribute not  only  to  their  own  well 
being  but  also  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  ftill  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  thank  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
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and  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  full 
committee  for  the  dispatch  with  which 
they  have  put  together  this  very  valu- 
able piece  of  legislation.  I  am  very 
pleased,  as  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
bring  as  our  first  vehicle  to  the  floor  a 
bill  that  everybody  is  going  to  stand  up 
and  cheer  for.  I  would  be  very  much 
surprised  If  any  Member  wants  to  vote 
against  this  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  in 
fact  a  well  thought  out  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, one  that  has  been  through  the 
mill  before. 

When  we  passed  this  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, it  was  part  of  a  bill  that  went 
out  of  here  known  as  the  President's 
education  initiative,  and  unfortunately 
for  that  initiative,  it  came  a  cropper  in 
the  other  body  from  the  President's 
own  party,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
through  no  fault  of  anything  in  this 
part  of  the  bill.  Nobody  disagreed  with 
this  part  of  the  bill. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
firom  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GOODUNG]  got  their  heads  together 
early  and  smoothed  the  way  for  this 
legislation  and  brought  it  to  the  floor. 
I  notice  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  also  done  a  little  cleanup 
work  on  his  Even  Start  Program  which 
he  deserves  credit  for.  But  the  one 
Member  who  has  been  working  on  all  of 
us  for  the  longest  about  the  problem  of 
literacy  and  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  something  about  it 
has  been  the  former  mayor  of  Akron, 
OH.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer].  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
been  at  it  so  long  that  very  early  in  the 
year,  when  I  talked  to  the  gentleman 
firom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kil- 
dee] and  others,  I  said,  "We  have  got  to 
get  to  this  Sawyer  bill  as  soon  as  we 
can,  because  it  is  too  bad  something 
this  good  had  to  be  taken  down  by 
something  that  drew  controversy." 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  it  here,  and  I  want  to  compliment 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Subconmiittee 
on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation for  the  way  he  has  handled  the 
bill  and  the  way  he  has  worked  it  out 
in  the  committee  and  for  giving  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  nice  clean  edu- 
cation vote  this  early  in  the  session. 

Madam  Speaker,  functional  illiteracy  is  a 
very  serious  problem  facing  our  country.  The 
estimates  vary,  but  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  about  30  miUion  Americarts  canrwt  read, 
wiMe.  compute,  or  otherwise  communicate 
competerrUy  to  meet  ttw  needs  of  modem  so- 
ciety. The  United  States  cannot  expect  to 
conipele  effectively  in  ttie  world  economy  with 
such  a  heavy  burden  weighing  us  down. 

H.R.  751  proposes  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  ilMeracy.  The  purpose 
of  the  bfl  is  to  seek  a  better  coordmation  of  all 
the  current  Federal.  State,  and  tocaJ  efforts  to 
eradkrate  Waracy. 

A  new  National  Institute  for  Literacy  which 
would  tw  the  central  focal  point  for  raising  it- 


eracy  skills  is  the  key  element  of  this  bill.  The 
Institute  woukJ  be  operated  by  a  board  conv 
posed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Educatk>n,  Labor, 
and  Health  and  Human  Services.  Information 
on  literacy  programs  arxi  techrucal  assistar>ce 
to  operate  programs  wouki  be  available  from 
the  Institute  to  business,  private  organizatk>ns, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

The  same  theme  of  achieving  greater  co- 
ordination anx>ng  current  programs  Is  also 
shown  in  the  creatkin  of  State  and  regk>nal  lit- 
eracy resource  centers.  These  centers  wouM 
operate  in  each  State  or  in  consortia  of  States 
in  the  sanje  manner  as  the  Natk>nal  Institute, 
as  focal  paints  for  all  the  educatk>n,  job  train- 
ing, welfaie,  and  private  industry  literacy  ef- 
forts withinl  a  State  or  regkm. 

The  Adift  Educatk>n  Act  is  also  broadened 
to  encourage  literacy  programs  to  t>e  offered 
at  sites  other  than  in  school  t)uikiings  and  to 
make  grants  to  a  variety  of  groups  in  additk>n 
to  put}lic  schools.  Moreover,  the  Workplace 
Literacy  Pfogram  is  strengttiened  through  erv 
couraging  industrywkle  programs. 

Lastly,  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Adult  Education  Act  Is  Increased  by  $50 
mlllkKi  over  tfie  current  appropriation  of  $209 
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idly  modernizing,  business  leaders  tell 
me  that  eduction  is  their  No.  1  con- 
cern. 

Too  many  ^f  our  young  people  are  en- 
tering the  Work  force  without  the 
skills  necessary  to  advance,  and  too 
many  of  our  adult  workers  And  them- 
selves unablp  to  adapt  to  the  work- 
place's chan^ng  demands.  The  Sunbelt 
Institute,  in  |a  study  cochaired  by  Rep- 
resentative Hal  Rogers  and  myself, 
has  docuitiented  a  cycle  of 
undereducatton  and  underemployment 
that  is  especially  critical  in  the  South- 
em  States.  6ur  region's  literacy  prob- 
lem, the  study  concludes,  must  increas- 
ingly be  seen  in  terms  of  work  force 
skills — grade  school  dropouts  who 
never  learne|d  to  read,  write,  add,  or 
subtract,  bu^  also,  increasingly,  high 
school  dropofuts  whose  skills  still  fall 
far  short  o£  what  the  workplace  re- 
quires. The  bill  before  us,  formulated 
in  the  context  of  studies  like  these, 
conceives  of  literacy  in  this  functional 
sense  and  encourages  public-private 
partnerships!  in  literacy  training,  often 


million.  The  total  cost  of  the  bill.  Including  the    geared  to  tha  workplace. 


Institute  and  ttie  resource  centers,  as  well  as 
the  Increase  In  ttie  Adult  Educatkxi  Act,  totals 
$144  millraTi  for  fiscal  1992. 

I  strongn  urge  support  for  this  legislatk>n. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
3rteld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  as.  a  cosponsor  and  strong  sup- 
porter o  H.R.  751,  the  National  Lit- 
eracy A<  t.  I  commend  Representative 
Sawyer,  Representative  Goodling, 
Represen  tative  Kildee,  Representative 
Ford,  aiid  others  who  have  brought 
this  urgently  needed  and  well-crafted 
bill  betoi  e  us. 

Many  people  and  organizations  have 
helped  bring  us  to  this  important  day, 
by  docuiwenting  the  need  for  a  national 
literacy  initiative,  by  formulating  a 
well-conieived  and  practical  bill,  and 
by  working  tirelessly  for  its  passage. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  we  passed  a 
similar  literacy  initiative  as  a  part  of 
the  Equity  and  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation Act.  I  was  disappointed  that 
this  omnibus  proposal  was  not  enacted, 
but  I  anj  especially  pleased  to  see  the 
literacy  pomponents  of  this  bill  return 
to  the  HOuse  floor  today  for  our  consid- 
eration and  approval  so  early  in  the 
102d  Congress. 

Dliteracy  is  a  daily  tragedy  for  mil- 
lions of  eur  citizens,  depriving  them  of 
full  participation  in  the  life  of  our  soci- 
ety. It  ia  also  a  tragedy  for  us  as  a  na- 
tion— an^  the  bill  before  us  lays  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  impact  that  the 
education  and  skills  of  our  work  force 
have  on  iour  Nation's  economy  and  on 
our  ability  to  compete  in  the  global 
marketplace.  In  my  district,  which  en- 
compasses the  high  technology  facili- 
ties in  Research  Triangle  Park  as  well 
as  tradilional  industries  that  are  rap- 


The  bill  before  us.  H.R.  751.  includes 
provisions  far  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Institute  for  Literacy — a  cen- 
ter for  resekrch,  program  evaluation 
and  assistance,  and  the  dissemination 
of  curricula]  and  instructional  tech- 
nologies— wnich  will  provide  an  abso- 
lutely critical  resource  for  State  and 
local  programs.  Representative  Jim 
Cooper  is  diie  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
his  effective  I  advocacy  of  this  proposal. 
The  bill  alsd  will  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  I  nuch  needed  State  and  re- 
gional adult  literacy  resource  centers. 
These  centei's  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  regions  of  the  country,  like 
the  South.  Mrhich  have  lagged  behind 
much  of  the  Nation  in  educating  their 
work  force.  [  am  encouraged  that  the 
Southern  Gfowth  Policies  Board,  a 
consortium  of  the  Southern  States,  has 
already  begim  to  develop  a  southern  re- 
gional literaicy  center.  This  is  the  sort 
of  initiative  H.R.  751  will  faciliUte  and 
support.        I 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  my 
colleague  RIepresentative  Sawyer  in 
making  it  cl^ar  that  the  funding  States 
receive  undek*  H.R.  751  can  go  for  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  regional  center,  a 
State  center,  or  both.  We  must  work  to 
ensure  the  flexibility  of  these  centers 
in  addressing  the  diverse  problems 
posed  by  illiteracy.  My  own  State  of 
North  Carolina  will  channel  most  of  its 
efforts  through  a  State  literacy  center 
but  will  also  participate  in  the  regional 
center  beinglset  up  in  the  South. 

I  believe  tnis  is  entirely  appropriate. 
There  are  some  activities  which  will  be 
best  undertaken  by  a  State  literacy 
center  while  others  may  be  best  under- 
taken through  a  regional  center. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
GooDLiNO,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  others  to 
ensure  that  Btates  and  regional  groups 
of  States  h|ive  the  greatest  possible 
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flexibility  in  establishing  and  funding 
centers  that  meet  their  diverse  needs. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  desperately  needed  literacy  initia- 
tive come  to  the  floor,  and  pleased  to 
see  the  bipartisan  agreement  in  this 
body  on  the  importance  of  an  educated 
work  force.  Workplace  literacy  will 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  all  of  us 
and  on  the  strength  and  productivity  of 
our  Nation. 

It  will  take  the  efforts  of  all  of  us  to 
meet  this  challenge  facing  our  country. 
This  is  why  I  strongly  support  passage 
of  H.R.  751,  an  essential  building  block 
in  this  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  important 
legislation,  which  will  enhance  this  Na- 
tion's readiness  to  meet  the  challenges 
which  lie  ahead. 

D  1300 

Mr.  KELDEE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rep- 
resent a  great  congressional  district, 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee.  But  in  terms  of  literacy,  I 
am  afi-aid  that  this  district  is  the  427th 
least  literate  congressional  district  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the 
1980  census  numbers.  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  several  years  now  at  the  State 
level  to  try  to  promote  literacy  so  that 
we  can  pull  ourselves  up  by  our  own 
bootstraps.  This  bill  before  us  today  is 
a  major  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  KiLDEE],  the  gentleman  firom 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  for 
their  tremendously  hard  work  on  this, 
and  also  for  separating  this  issue  so  we 
can  get  a  good,  clean  literacy  vote  this 
early  in  the  session  to  make  sure  this 
legislation  becomes  law. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the 
National  Institute  for  Literacy— a 
small  section  of  the  bill  but  I  feel  a 
very  important  one— because  for  the 
first  time  we  will  be  able  to  tackle  this 
problem  as  a  Nation,  instead  of  as  50 
separate  States,  some  of  which  have 
commendable  efforts,  and  others  of 
which  have  very  feeble  efforts  indeed. 

Madam  Speaker,  there  are  a  host  of 
people  to  thank  in  terms  of  making 
this  legislation  possible.  I  would  like 
to  thank  a  former  staffer  of  mine.  Elea- 
nor Copeland,  for  her  hard  work  on  this 
issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  others 
whose  assistance  to  me  personally  and 
to  the  cause  of  literacy  generally  has 
been  invaluable:  Forrest  Chisman  and 
Renee  Woodworth  of  the  Southport  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Analysis;  the  adult 
education  and  literacy  directors  in  my 
district,  especially  Marie  Baker,  Bed- 
ford County;  Margaret  Bott.  Rhea 
County;  Alpha  Black,  Fentress  County; 
Theresa  Ayers.  Ann  Laws,  Bobbie  Sell- 
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ers,  all  of  Hamblen  County;  Roger  Han- 
sard, Sherry  Claiborne,  both  of  Clai- 
borne County;  Lillian  Stevens, 
Grainger  County;  Danny  Tummire, 
Hancock  County;  Bonnie  Thomas, 
Union  County;  and  Ann  Hables,  Camp- 
bell County,  who  are  out  there  doing 
the  work  in  the  trenches  every  day  to 
make  sure  that  adult  Tennesseans  have 
the  chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
even  though  they  ma,y  have  missed 
that  opportunity  while  they  were 
younger  in  grade  school  or  high  school. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  Thanks  to  the 
hard  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Goodling],  this  should  be 
a  noncontroversial  piece  of  legislation. 
Members  on  both  sides,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  should  support  this  impor- 
tant step  forward  for  our  adult  edu- 
cation in  America. 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  751 ,  the  National  Literacy  Act 
of  1991.  This  legislation  is  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  problem  of  adult  literacy  con- 
fronting our  Natkjn.  The  National  Literacy  Act 
is  a  cmcial  step  in  efforts  to  ensure  that  every 
able  American  can  read,  write,  speak,  and 
compute  at  a  level  sufficient  to  function  in  our 
society. 

Despite  laudable  measures  taken  in  the 
past,  today,  nearly  30  millkxi  American  men 
and  women  have  serious  problems  with  lit- 
eracy, and  my  home  State  of  Louisiana  contin- 
ues to  rank  last  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
adults  able  to  meet  literacy  starxiards.  Clearty, 
as  these  alarming  statistics  indnate,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done. 

In  recognition  of  the  ksng  road  ahead,  ttie 
NatkxuU  Literacy  Act  will  combat  adult  Illit- 
eracy by  investing  in  programs  on  the  Federal, 
State  and  tocai  levels,  and  by  making  informa- 
tion on  ttie  most  effective  strategies  for  reach- 
ing and  teaching  those  In  need  of  literacy 
services  more  accessible  to  public,  volunteer, 
community  and  business-based  literacy  pro- 
grams. Today,  less  than  one-third  of  all  those 
wfx}  need  help  in  becoming  literate  are  being 
served  by  current  progreims.  The  act  will  ex- 
pand ttie  scope  of  literacy  programs  to  enable 
them  to  reach  ttie  growing  volume  of  people  in 
need  of  basic  skills. 

Investing  In  literacy  is  not  a  luxury.  Wtiat  we 
cannot  afford  to  do,  is  write  off  generatkxis  of 
Americans  who  hoW  the  key  to  our  future 
competitiveness. 

Literacy  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  a  viable 
democracy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  na- 
tional security  is  exclusively  linked  to  military 
defense.  For  at  the  core  of  national  security  is 
the  ability  of  citizerts  to  read,  write,  solve  prob- 
lems, make  rational  decisions,  and  ttiink  criti- 
cally. Our  investment  in  human  resource  de- 
vetopment  must  be  as  strong,  and  our  inrx>va- 
tion  in  this  devetopmerrt  as  sophistnated  as 
the  weapon  systems  deployed  by  our  military. 

The  list  of  costs  associated  with  illiteracy  is 
extensive,  but  I  believe  that  the  greatest  cost 
Is  the  human  cost— wasted  potential,  shat- 
tered dreams,  and  no  hope  of  a  better  tomor- 
row. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  National  Literacy 
Act  of  1991  by  Congress,  and  once  passed  I 
urge  President  Bush  to  acknowledge  and  re- 


spond to  the  literacy  crisis  facing  iNs  Nation 
by  expeditiously  signing  H.R.  751  into  law. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ria*  today  in 
st^iport  o(  H.R.  751.  the  Nation^  Literacy  Act 
of  1991.  I  wouM  like  to  commend  Chaiman 
FORO  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  Representative  Sawyer,  the  author  o(  the 
legisJation.  for  swift  action  on  this  much  need- 
ed biN.  The  National  Literacy  Act  would  pio- 
vide  f  or  a  coordinated  effort  in  our  country  to 
combat  illiteracy.  It  is  estimated  that  ctote  to 
30  millkxi  American  adults  have  serious  prob- 
lems with  literacy,  that  is  nearly  15  percent  of 
our  country.  In  my  State  ak>ne,  154,000  aduKs 
were  classified  as  functionaNy  iflerato  in 
1988.  This  accounts  for  19  peicant  of  our  poj>- 
ulatfon. 

To  combat  this  deficiency,  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii has  initiated  a  unique  program  caled  the 
family  Weracy  pilot  project  to  reinforce  the 
progress  and  instmction  both  generations  re- 
ceive. In  addition  to  teaching  raadbig  skis, 
this  program  gives  both  young  and  ofo  the 
kind  of  support  system  needed  to  help  them 
succeed.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  passage  of 
H.R.  751  will  encourage  the  dev^opment  of 
more  innovative  programs,  such  as  this  one. 
throughout  the  country,  to  reach  oU  to  the  mi- 
Mons  of  illiterate  adults  arxj  chidren  in  our  Na- 
tkm  ttiat  need  the  essential  skiH  of  readmg  to 
succeed  and  contribute  to  our  modem  society. 
States,  tocames.  and  private  entities  wM 
benefit  from  H.R.  751  and  have  access  to 
Federal  fundkig  for  literacy  programs  for 
adults,  chiMren,  and  the  family.  To  solve  the 
problem  of  illiteracy  we  must  attack  it  from  al 
fronts,  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  the  woik 
place. 

The  need  is  evklenL  Existing  pubic  and  pri- 
vate literacy  programs  touch  only  about  19 
percent  of  ttiose  needing  help.  Programs 
around  the  country  are  fragmented  and  lack 
the  funds  to  make  a  real  impact  in  our  efforts 
to  reduce  Miteracy.  Like  our  war  on  <*ugs.  we 
must  have  a  cohesive  national  plan  to  combat 
bteracy.  It  is  no  less  a  problem  for  the  survival 
of  our  Nation.  Let  us  pass  H.R.  751  today. 

Ms.  LONG.  Madam  SpacOcer,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  National  Literacy  Act  H.R.  751 
approaches  the  problem  of  iliteracy  through 
the  reauttK>rization  of  several  existing  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  creatfon  of  new  iniiia- 
tives.  This  effort  to  buiM  on  an  existing  toun- 
datkxi  wHI  improve  the  efficiency  of  Federal  it- 
eracy  programs. 

Illiteracy  is  one  of  our  Nation's  greteat  trag- 
edies. In  these  times  of  economic  hardship, 
we  speak  of  America's  competitivensss  in  ttw 
world  economy,  but  we  will  never  be  truly 
competitive  until  all  of  our  wak  force  can 
read.  State  programs,  wtwre  tfwy  exist,  may 
be  reaching  indivkluals  wfn  are  hjcky  enough 
to  gain  access  to  the  programs,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  ensure  that  we  are  effectively  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  iMtoracy  across  the 
country. 

H.R.  751  will,  among  ottwr  things,  authorize 
furxing  for  work  force  Neracy  programs,  such 
as  the  Business-Education  Wori(  Force  Lit- 
eracy Program  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
catnn.  In  adcftion.  a  new  cotaboraive  effort 
woufo  be  created  between  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  Oopertment  of  Labor. 

These  programs  must  be  aulttorizad  if  we 
are  to  keep  America's  woilc  force  competitive. 
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The  need  for  these  programs  is  greater  now, 
as  our  ecorxxnic  makeup  has  shifted  from 
manufacturing  to  service-  and  information- 
related  industries.  The  ability  to  read  is  furv 
damental  to  the  ability  to  get  and  keep  a  job. 
I  urge  my  coHeagues  to  make  an  Investment 
in  our  future  economk:  growth  and  security.  I 
urge  passage  of  the  Natnnal  Literacy  Act. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  sifjport  of  H.R.  751,  the  National  Literacy 
Act  of  1991. 1  want  to  commend  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Sawyer,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  biH  to  tfie  ftoot.  Our 
youth  of  today,  growing  up  in  a  very  troubled 
society,  need  a  dednated  advocate  like  him  to 
ensure  educatxMial  opportunities  on  their  be- 
half. This  bill  is  a  concerted  effort  to  meet  this 
objective  and  is  especially  important  wtien  we 
take  a  ctose  kwk  at  the  failing  educatk}nal 
achievement  of  today's  students. 

In  1988,  25  percent  of  U.S.  high  school  stu- 
dents left  public  schools  without  graduating; 
between  now  and  the  year  2000,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  1  out  of  7  preschoolers  is  at  risk 
of  dropping  out  of  school.  Furttiermore,  only 
50  percent  of  high  school  senk>rs  read  at  lev- 
els coraklered  adequate  for  performing  mod- 
erately complex  tasks,  arxf  80  percent  have 
inadequate  reading  skills. 

Currently,  as  many  as  23  million  Americans 
are  functionally  illiterate,  lacking  t>asic  skills 
beyond  a  fourth-grade  level.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  illiteracy  are  passed  from 
one  generation  to  another.  And.  we  see  that 
many  of  those  persons  wlx>  are  unable  to 
read,  are  also  unable  to  make  a  living.  Func- 
tionally illiterate  Americans  represent  over 
one-third  of  nwthers  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  This  Is  a  crisis  which 
rwt  only  determines  the  quality  of  trte  future 
for  our  cfwldren.  but  one  that  determines  how 
well  we  as  a  nation  will  compete  in  a  global 
economy. 

Madam  Speaker,  ttiis  situatk)n  prompted  my 
introduction  of  the  gateway  bill,  during  tfie  last 
sesskxi  of  Congress.  The  concept  of  ihe 
Gateway  Program  has  been  Incorporated  Into 
H.R.  751  as  part  of  a  natk>nal  literacy  pack- 
age— a  package  which  will  provide,  indeed,  a 
gateway  of  opportunity  to  ttx>se  individuals, 
wtK>  generatwn  after  generatk>n,  have  had  the 
doors  of  opportunity  shut  in  their  faces. 

Basically,  H.R.  751  directs  the  States  to  pro- 
vide competitive,  2-year  grants  to  public  hous- 
ing authorities.  The  purpose  of  the  program  Is 
to  make  available  to  residents  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  programs  of  Information  and  out- 
reach, literacy  training,  basic  skills  training, 
arxl  the  devekjpment  of  work  habits.  Chikl 
care  services  also  wouk)  t>e  encouraged  in 
order  to  aUow  young  parents  to  participate  In 
education  and  training  programs  leading  to 
meaningfui  emptoynrient. 

The  provision  of  chikj  care  is  an  important 
part  of  tfw  campaign  agairtst  Illiteracy  because 
the  majority  of  families  living  in  publk:  housing 
are  headed  by  single,  young  women.  Often- 
times, the  prohibitive  cost  of,  and  the  lack  of, 
quality  day  care  have  prevented  many  of 
Itwse  young  mothers  from  going  on  to  obtain 
ttw  this  which  would  help  them  and  their  chil- 
dren pursue  and  enjoy  the  nmny  opportunities 
our  Nation  has  to  offer.  Ctikf  care  servk:es 
would  include  services  for  daytime  care  of 


chikJ  dep^rxJents  not  attending  school  as  well 
as  adult  dependents  of  eligible  Indivkluais. 

Madam  Speaker,  my  own  personal  experi- 
ences help  me  to  understand  the  significarrt 
role  a  piogram  like  Gateway  can  play.  My 
brother  aad  I  spent  10  years  in  public  housing. 
My  mother  took  us  into  put>llc  housing  wtien  I 
was  13  y0ars  of  age  arxj  we  remained  In  put>- 
lic  housir^  until  I  was  23  years  of  age,  after 
I  had  returned  from  the  armed  servces  and 
took  advantage  of  ttie  Gl  bill. 

When  ny  mother  took  us  into  public  hous- 
ing, it  wa^  because  she  was  a  wklow  raising 
two  boys.  She  was  a  domestic  worker,  a 
woman  virith  an  eighth-grade  education  who 
coukj  not!  really  make  enough  money  as  a  do- 
mestk:  worker  to  support  us.  So,  she  went  to 
AFDC  to  try  and  make  enough  money  to  be 
able  to  f^e  two  young  boys.  During  these 
times,  w#  were  not  the  only  ones  in  this  di- 
lemma. Many  people  wtv>  lived  in  put>lk:  tious- 
ing  during  those  days  were  good  people,  de- 
cent people,  tHit  they  were  poor  people. 

This  is  the  situation  we  basically  have  today 
In  put}lic  housing.  We  flrxj  people  who  do  not 
have  the  advantage  I  had  of  being  at>le  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Gl  bill  and  go  to  col- 
lege, and  on  to  law  school.  Many  of  them  are 
good  and  decent  people.  But,  ttiey,  too,  are 
poor  people.  They  need  some  help  If  they  are 
to  be  at)^  to  escape  going  from  one  genera- 
tk>n  to  ahottier,  living  in  put>lk;  fiousing,  de- 
pendent upon  put>lk:  assistance,  with  no  op- 
portunity whatsoever  of  escape. 

Public  housing  serves  the  very  poor,  the 
nrx>st  vulnerat>le  segment  In  our  society.  By 
design,  putAK  housing  Is  generally  restricted 
to  tenants  with  incomes  below  50  percent  of 
the  medi$n  income.  Many  of  the  residents  lack 
a  high  s^tKX>l  diploma.  Many  have  never  held 
a  job.  ^iny  of  ttiem  have  less  than  eigtith- 
grade  level  skills  in  reading  and  math.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  disqualified  from  some 
federally  funded  training  programs. 

Madam  Speaker,  Illiteracy  affects  every  as- 
pect of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  problem  whk;h  dis- 
proportionately affects  our  Nation's  poor. 
Therefore,  If  we  are  to  effectively  tackle  prob- 
lems asslociated  with  illiteracy,  we  must  direct 
our  efforts  toward  those  most  in  need  of  as- 
sistance, tfie  economrcally  disadvantaged.  In 
this  regaxj,  as  we  attempt  to  draft  remedies 
for  thoset  problems  affecting  our  Nation's  poor, 
we  mustitie  mindful  of  tfie  role  public  housing 
canplayJ 

Madarii  Speaker,  I  want  to  tfiank  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  FORD,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Goodling,  and  my  col- 
league from  Ohk),  Mr.  Sawyer,  for  Including 
this  very  important  Initiative  in  this  t}ill.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  tfie  final 
passage  of  H.R.  751. 

Mr.  KliUG.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer 
strong  stpport  for  H.R.  751 .  and  to  commend 
our  comfnittee  cfiairman.  Mr.  Ford,  our  rank- 
ing ment)er,  Mr.  Goooling.  and  Mr.  Sawyer 
for  tfieiD  efforts  in  moving  tfiis  legislation 
through  tfie  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  onto  ttie  fk>or  so  expeditiously. 

Today,  there  are  neariy  30  millkm  adult 
Americans  wtK)  tiave  serious  protilems  with  lit- 
eracy. Many  of  them  cannot  read  or  write  at 
all.  For  tfiese  30  millkm  Americans,  Mr. 
Speaker^  illiteracy  is  a  personal  tragedy:  It 
cuts  theii  off  from  a  great  deal  of  wfiat  is  truly 
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good  and  beautiful  in  the  workJ;  it  makes 
many  of  tfient  outsiders  in  their  communities 
and  even  in  tieir  own  families:  and  it  slams 
shut  in  ttieir  face  tfie  door  to  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  advancement. 

If  illiteracy  is  a  personal  tragedy,  it  is  no  less 
of  a  tragedy  for  tfie  Nation  as  a  wfiole,  for 
we — all  Americans — are  denied  the  full  partci- 
pation  of  these  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
tfie  life  of  our  society  and  our  economy.  H.R. 
751  will  help  i|s  bring  these  Americans  in. 

H.R.  751  attempts,  in  a  comprehensive  way, 
to  respond  to  v^t  is  currently  a  fragmented 
and  disjointed  approach  to  tfie  problem  of 
adult  literacy.  |t  estatilishes  a  much  needed  in- 
frastructure iof  Federal  and  State  leadership  In 
tfie  planning  erxj  delivery  of  quality  adult  lit- 
eracy programs,  programs  which  are  now 
reaching  only  a  small  portk>n  of  the  population 
in  need.  It  9lso  provkjes  for  addltranal  re- 
sources to  irfiprove  literacy  and  t>ask:  skills 
training  programs,  and  to  assist  business  and 
labor  organizations  in  developing  literacy  pro- 
grams taitored  to  tfie  needs  of  tfie  Natkm's 
work  force. 

In  sum,  M^dam  Speaker,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  which  Is  good  and  necessary  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  urgej  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  full  su 

Mrs.  UNSbELD.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  speak  in  favor  of  a  literacy  t)ill  tfiat 
lias  not  only]  bipartisan  support  in  tfie  Con- 
gress, but  the!  support  of  the  President  as  well. 
I  want  to  tfi«nk  Mr.  Sawyer  for  putting  to- 
gether this  effective  piece  of  legislation. 

As  our  eco^KMTiy  latx)rs  to  keep  our  place  in 
international  markets,  we  have  to  do  more 
ttian  ever  to  help  our  work  force  meet  new 
challenges.  Literacy  is  a  basic,  yet  critKal,  first 
step  toward  meeting  those  cfiallenges.  We 
know  of  programs  tfiat  will  fielp  our  children 
and  our  wori^rs  become  literate  for  the  rrxxj- 
em  workpiacf ,  but  we  have  never  committed 
tfie  funds  to  i'each  out  to  more  Vnan  1  in  10 
of  ttx)se  whol  need  help.  Nor  have  we  found 
a  way  to  pool  our  knowledge  of  wfiat  actually 
worths  and  ufe  our  limited  resource  most  ef- 
fectively. 

Tfie  NatlOl^d  Literacy  Act  woukJ  help  us 
reach  out  to  the  90  percent  wtx)  need  help, 
txjt  haven't  been  atile  to  get  it,  and  it  woukf 
create  a  mechanism  to  share  knowledge 
atx>ut  wfiat  MKks,  and  what  doesn't. 

In  my  Sta^  akine,  440,000  adults  cannot 
read  on  ever^  an  eighth  grade  level.  By  using 
some  of  th0  programs  established  or  ex- 
panded by  tl^iis  act,  tfiey  will  be  atile  to  tie- 
come  more  eelf-sufficlent  and  better  abie  to 
accept  the  challenges  ttiat  face  ttiem.  Tfiat  Is 
why  I  support  the  Natnnal  Literacy  Act 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H JR.  751 ,  the  Natk)nal  Literacy  Act 
of  1991.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  ttiis  ifnportant  legislatkxi. 

Nearly  30  inillkxi  American  adults  have  seri- 
ous problems  with  literacy,  and  it  is  dear  tfiat 
tfieir  problenis  are  ctosely  linked  to  be  debili- 
tating cycles  of  poverty  and  crime.  While  this 
legislatk)n  is  not  a  panacea  for  tfiese  deeper 
societal  protilems,  It  will  provide  a  comprefierv 
sive  and  coofdinated  approach  to  literacy  on  a 
Federal.  Stae,  and  kxai  level,  and  tfiereby 
offer  fxipe  tq  people  wtw  fiave  not  known  it 
before. 
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One  aspect  of  H.R.  751  which  deserves 
particular  mention  is  title  VI,  "Literacy  for  In- 
carcerated Indivtduals."  It  is  a  cnxieil  first  step 
toward  requiring  prisoners  in  State  corrections 
Institutions  to  learn  ttasic  educational  skills 
while  sennng  their  sentences. 

It  is  nearly  identical  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  January.  H.R.  326.  This  language 
also  was  included  in  the  last  year's  conference 
report  on  the  Education  Excellerx^  Act,  which 
met  with  House  approval,  but  was  not  consid- 
ered t)y  the  Senate  prior  to  adjournment 

The  major  provisions  of  title  VI  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  State  correctional  system  is  required 
to  have  in  effect  a  ntandatory  functional  lit- 
eracy program  in  at  least  one  major  correc- 
tions institution  within  2  years  of  enactment 

Each  State  correctional  system  and  each 
local  jail  or  detention  center  with  an  over  150 
innate  population  is  required  to  have  In  effect 
a  mandatory  functional  literacy  program  within 
5  years  of  enactment 

Each  IrxJIvidual  Irx^arcerated  in  a  State  cor- 
rections system,  or  in  a  local  jail  or  detention 
center  with  an  over  150  inmate  population, 
who  is  serving  a  sentence  of  at  least  1  year, 
and  wtx>  is  not  functior^ally  literate,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  a  mandatory  functional 
literacy  program  until  such  individual:  achieves 
furKtIonal  literacy,  Is  granted  parole,  corrv 
pletes  his  or  her  sentence,  or  is  released  pur- 
suant to  a  court  order. 

Prisoners  who  refuse  to  participate  in  a 
functional  literacy  program  shall  not  be  grant- 
ed parole. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  fK>w 
this  kjea  was  brougfit  to  my  attentk>n.  On  May 
2,  1990,  John  Chancellor  delivered  a  conn- 
mentary  on  NBC  Nightly  News  aimed  at  shed- 
ding ligfTt  on  one  of  our  society's  major  short- 
falls. The  commentary  was  aptly  titled 
"Readin",  Writin'  &  Pris'n." 

Chancellor's  main  thrust  was  tfiat  "in  the 
American  penal  system,  too  many  people  go 
to  prison,  get  out,  commit  anotfier  crime  and 
go  back  in  again.  In  Japan,  ttie  rate  of  return 
to  prison  is  far  tower." 

One  reason  advanced  by  Chancelkx  for  the 

disparity  is  that In  Japan,  they  wont  let 

you  out  if  you  can't  read  and  write."  To  illus- 
trate the  problem  just  consider  ttiat  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  62  percent  of  all  released  prisoners 
wfK)  are  rearrested  have  an  education  of 
eighth  grade  or  less. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  10  States,  and  the 
Federal  Prison  System  currently  have  manda- 
tory components  to  their  educational  pro- 
grams. In  the  only  court  decision  on  manda- 
tory prisoner  education,  Ari<ansas'  program 
was  upheW  by  a  Federal  district  court. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
bringing  H.R.  751  to  the  floor  and  including  in 
this  bill  tt)e  prisoner  literacy  title.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  751 ,  the  National  Lit- 
eracy Act  of  1991.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislatkm  and  strongly  t>elieve  in  wtiat  it  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  auttx)rs  of  this  bill. 
Representatives  Sawyer  and  Goodung,  arxl 
Vne  members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 


Committee  for  expediting  ttie  conskjeration  of 
this  bill. 

In  my  view,  illiteracy  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous arxl  unr>ecessary  prottlems  fadng  our 
country  today.  With  coordinated  involvement 
on  the  kx^.  State,  and  Federal  level,  this  is 
one  problem  that  we  can,  and  shouM,  be  able 
to  solve. 

I  am  hopeful  tfiat  the  information  and  re- 
source network  that  will  be  established  within 
the  States  will  lead  to  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion about  progranr^  that  work. 

I  believe  ttiat  the  National  Literacy  Act  is 
starting  ttie  country  down  the  path  of  edu- 
catkKi  for  all  Americans.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  the  battle  against  Illiteracy  by 
voting  to  suspend  the  mies  and  pass  H.R. 
751. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam  Speak- 
er, today  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  751,  the  Na- 
tk>nal  Literacy  Act  of  1991.  For  the  past  few 
years,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Sawyer  of  Ohio 
worked  tirelessly  to  put  togettier  this  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  woukj  like  to  comnr>end  him 
on  his  efforts. 

This  act  is  indeed  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  improving  the  Irteracy  and  basic  skill 
level  of  adults  by  coordinating,  Integrating,  ar>d 
investing  in  adult  and  family  literacy  programs 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level.  Additk>n- 
ally  the  program  provkJes  for  research,  quality 
program  delivery  and  it  involves  all  sectors, 
from  pubik:  programs  to  community-t)ased  to 
volunteer  to  business  and  industry  in  ttte  pro- 
visions of  literacy  servk:es. 

Today  more  than  30  millk>n  adults  lack  the 
iMsk:  skills  necessary  to  function  in  this  soci- 
ety. Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional 42  million  Americans  are  marginally  illit- 
erate. These  citizens  cannot  complete  a  job 
applk^ation,  read  a  newspaper,  compreherxj  a 
t>us  or  train  schedule  or  understand  a  waming 
label  on  a  bottle  of  medrcine. 

The  unfortunate  product  of  these  defi- 
ciencies has  been  acutely  borne  out  in  the 
workplace.  Our  Natk>n's  competitiveness  is 
being  eroded  by  the  presence  of  millions  of 
Americans  wtio  are  functionally  illiterate;  citi- 
zens wtx)  cannot  comprehend  simple  manuals 
or  equipment.  Consequently,  the  total  cost  of 
the  errors  and  accidents  arid  missed  opportu- 
nities in  business  now  exceeds  S225  billion 
annually. 

Equally  important  fwwever  are  the  societal 
costs.  The  lack  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matical skills  leads  to  resignatkxi,  despair,  arxl 
in  some  cases,  contritxjtes  to  crime,  akx>hol 
arxl  drug  abuse,  unemployment,  and  eco- 
nomic dependence.  Essentially,  illiteracy  has 
become  a  tax.  A  tax  that  has  exacted  a  heavy 
price  In  valuable  human  resources  from  our 
Nation. 

This  legislative  effort  has  eight  titles  that 
wouM  address  tf>ese  issues  by  provk]ing  an 
infrastructure  for  coordination,  research,  and 
planning:  upgrading  ttie  literacy  and  base 
training  systems;  and  investing  in  ttie  pro- 
grams assisting  adults  and  families  with  k>w 
levels  of  literacy. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  compreher^ve  legislation  arxj  I  hojae  it 
commarxls  all  ttie  support  it  deserves. 

Ms.  HORN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  751,  the  Natk>nal  Lit- 
eracy Act  of  1991.  This  bill  passed  both 


Houses  of  Congress  last  year  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  it  has  been  acted  upon  so 
quKMy  this  sessxxi. 

I  applaud  President  Bush's  goal  for  tNs  Na- 
tkxi  to  be  first  in  the  world  in  matfi  and 
science  by  the  year  2000.  As  a  former  educa- 
tor, I  strongly  support  reaching  this  goal  and 
will  work  with  him  to  help  achieve  it.  However, 
a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 
This  country  will  never  reach  its  ful  potential 
if  we  continue  to  have  millk>ns  of  citizens  who 
canrx>t  read. 

Illiteracy  affects  us  all.  It  weakens  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  work  force,  affects  conrpetilive- 
ness  in  Intemattonal  markets,  and  most  of  all 
it  limits  ttie  quality  of  life  of  those  Americans 
who  cannot  read.  There  are  milltons  of  Ameri- 
cans wtx)  coukj  be  strong  productive  members 
of  our  work  force  and  lead  normal  Kves.  if  ttiey 
coukJ  only  read.  We  have  let  these  people 
down  and  it  is  time  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
prot)lem  of  illiteracy. 

The  Natk)nal  Literacy  Act  attempts  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  all  illiterate  persons  by  au- 
thorizing money  for  a  Natkxial  Institute  for  Lit- 
eracy and  provkJIng  nrxxiey  for  grants  to 
States  to  develop  State  and  regional  literacy 
Institutes.  Tfiese  Institutes  woukJ  provkle  serv- 
k^es  to  illiterate  persons,  teach  ttiem  how  to 
read  and  also  conduct  research  on  how  best 
to  combat  illiteracy. 

This  bill  is  one  of  many  ttiat  ttie  House  wM 
conskJer  this  year  dealing  with  education.  With 
this  legislatton,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  signifKant  improvements  in  our  edu- 
catk>n  system  and  I  will  wort(  hard  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  However,  we  must  wa>(  tiefore 
we  can  run.  This  bill  will  help  many  of  our  citi- 
zens take  ttie  first  step  toward  a  more  mean- 
ingful and  productive  life. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Mchigan.  Madam  Speak- 
er, today  Congress  stands  ready  to  approve 
ttie  National  Literacy  Act  legislatkxi  wtMch  wHI 
stgnificantiy  increase  ttie  ctiances  millions  of 
adult  Americans  have  to  compete  in  ttie  work- 
place and  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

In  1991,  America  has  30  million  adults  wtx) 
are  functk>nally  Illiterate,  30  millkxi.  As  a  re- 
sult, these  people  are  less  productive  workers 
in  a  society  wtiere  competitton  and  excetonce 
determine  success.  Our  standing  as  an  eco- 
nomic power  is  diministied  graphically  by  ttvs 
k>ss  of  ttiought  power. 

In  Japan,  sctiook::hikJren  learn  English  in 
order  to  compete  on  ttie  business  tiatttefteW 
with  Western  economk:  powers.  Yet  in  the 
United  States,  our  school  system  fails  to  in- 
spire students  to  leam  any  foreign  languages 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  any  ttiat  will  teach  Japa- 
nese. Do  we  realty  t)elieve  we  can  remain 
within  striking  distance  of  economic  dynamos 
such  as  Japan  and  Germany,  with  ttie  illit- 
eracy plaguing  us? 

Outside  the  wort^place,  ttie  problem  of  illit- 
eracy is  just  as  important  The  American 
dream  is  based  on  a  good  standard  of  living, 
a  quality  of  lifestyle.  Can  this  really  hoM  true 
if  one  cant  read  a  newspaper  or  a  book  or 
read  to  one's  chikjren?  Arent  ttiose,  wtien  it 
comes  right  down  to  it,  ttie  true  moments  of 
pleasure  life  ttas  to  offer? 

This  legislatkxi  auttxxizes  an  increase  of 
$144  mitton  for  Federal  literacy  programs  for 
next  year.  It  also  creates  a  new  National  Insti- 
tute for  Literacy,  wtiich  wM  corxkict  poicy 
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■naiysis  on  iMeracy  and  dnseminate  infonma- 
tton  on  Weracy  piograms.  In  addition  to  the 
new  Institute,  fuming  will  be  provided  to  es- 
tabish  Stale  and  regional  literacy  resoorce 
centers.  The  measure  maKes  a  variety  of  ef- 
forts to  oontet  the  problem,  even  going  into 
our  prison  system  to  educate  ttie  illiterate. 

The  (National  Literacy  Act  marks  a  true  com- 
mitment tff  Congress  to  react  to  the  crisis  of 
Miteracy.  To  be  competitive  in  tt>e  international 
economic  arena  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Ife  at  home,  Anrterica  needs  this  bin.  I  want  to 
express  my  enthusiastic  support  for  this  effort 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Nattortal  Literacy  Act  of 
1991. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
considering  ttiis  important  bil,  because  by  re- 
porting it  favorably  from  the  House,  we  shall 
be  signaling  to  America  that  we  have  our  pri- 
orilies  in  order. 

This  legislaikxi,  wfiich  promotes  literacy,  will 
equip  mMions  of  Americans  with  an  invaluable 
key  to  success  in  our  society,  access.  Existing 
programs  only  help  about  10  percent  of  ttx>se 
in  need  of  tnsk;  skill  training.  I  believe  tfiat  we 
canrtol  fail  if  we  arm  all  Amerk:ans  with  an 
education  and  the  techrtotogical  tools. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  all  krx>w  tf^t  we  can- 
not continue  to  be  a  gkibal  ecorxMrac  force 
wfien  there  are  more  than  30  mtllk)n  function- 
aly  illiterate  Amerk:ans.  Granted  this  bill  will 
not  address  al  the  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try, but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  directxxi  in  cre- 
afing  a  literate,  creative,  and  skillful  work 
force.  Furthermore  a  literate  work  force  will 
alow  America  to  maintain  ecorx>mk:  competi- 
tiveness with  other  leadkig  natnns,  as  well  as 
ensuring  an  educated,  responsible  citizenry. 

I  believe  ttiat  $260  milkxi  is  a  modest 
amount  to  provide  the  kirx)  of  adequate  assist- 
ance to  Amerwans  seeking  access  for  a  better 
educatmn,  emptoyment  opportunities,  and 
quality  of  life. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  proposal  I  can 
take  home  to  ttie  people  of  the  South  Bronx. 
I  urge  my  cotoagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  ^1,  the  Nattonal  Lit- 
eracy Act  of  1991.  As  a  new  member  of  ttie 
Educatton  and  Labor  Conwnittee,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosporaor  of  this  important  legislatkxi 
and  to  IdNow  its  progress  ttvough  the  Sub- 
commiltee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vo- 
catnnal  Education,  t  wouU  like  to  compliment 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Qoooung,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  for  their  hard  wort(  in 
crafting  ttiis  vitally  needed  act 

IMeracy  is  a  serious  nattonai  problem.  It  is 
serious  because  illiterates  cannot  readUy  stay 
informed  on  issues  vital  to  participating  in  a 
demociacy.  It  is  serkxis  because  illiterates 
cannot  be  futy  productive  in  ttie  workplace. 
And,  it  is  serious  because  iWtertfe  parents 
cannot  share  in  the  joy  of  helping  their  chil- 
dran  wit)  homework  or  teaching  ttiem  to  read. 
HMeracy  hinders  ful  participatton  in  a  democ- 
racy, malcea  our  citizens  less  productive  in  a 
compeMboe  global  economy  and  unable  to 
he^  prepare  the  next  generatton  of  Amercans 
for  the  clialenges  they  face  in  the  next  millen- 
nium. 
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Studras  reveal  that  almost  30  million  Ameri- 
cans are  ufiable  to  read  and  write  effectively. 
One  countiy  in  the  Third  Congresswnal  Dis- 
tnct  of  IndMuia  estimates  tfiat  more  ttian  one- 
third  of  its  adults  over  age  25  are  illiterate. 
These  drafiatk;  statistks  have  both  human 
and  financtU  costs.  These  costs  are  stagger- 
ing, with  si)me  estimates  in  excess  of  ^00 
t)illkxi  anniklly.  Existing  publk;  and  private  lit- 
eracy programs  serve  less  ttian  one-fifth  of 
those  Ameifcans  who  are  either  totally  or  func- 
tk>nally  lllitarate.  This  bill  addresses  the  prob- 
lems and  c«sts  of  illiteracy  in  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  fashk)n. 

This  legi$latk>n  will  be  effective  because  it 
buikjs  upon  successful  and  proven  Ideas,  and 
builds  an  Infrastructure  for  literacy.  Henry 
Oavkj  Thoneau  once  said,  "If  you  have  built 
castles  in  the  air,  your  work  need  not  t>e  lost; 
that  is  where  they  shoukJ  be,  now  put  ttie 
foundations  In  under  them."  The  literacy  bill 
seeks  to  bijkj  such  a  foundation. 

H.R.  751;  establishes  a  new  Natfonal  Insti- 
tute for  Lit^acy  whKh  is  designed  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  sen/ices  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  literacy  programs.  It  expands 
the  Even  Start  Family  Literacy  Program  which 
comtMnes  aarly  childhood  and  adult  educatton 
in  an  Integrated  program.  It  provides  for  the 
expanson  of  work  force  literacy  through  put>- 
Mc-private  partnerships.  It  also  provides  for  the 
estiat)lishm4nt  of  State  arxl  regk>nal  literacy  re- 
source centers  to  assist  State  and  k>cal  agerv 
cies  in  the  ellminatron  of  Illiteracy. 

I  am  pleased  ttiat  the  bill  forges  partner- 
ships with  (tie  private  sector  and  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  land  kx:al  levels.  In  my  State  of  In- 
diana, Gov;  Evan  Bayh  and  his  wife,  Susan, 
have  provkjed  ttie  kind  of  txM  leadership  and 
constant  commitment  whk^  are  essential  to 
combat  thi$  serious  problem.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  as  First  Lady  of  the  State.  Susan 
Bayh  has  promoted  literacy  efforts  throughout 
Indiana.  She  has  traveled  with  my  wife,  Sally, 
ttvoughout  the  district  to  focus  attentk>n  on  Il- 
literacy and  promote  workable  solutions.  We 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  such  strong  inter- 
est and  dednatkxi  in  our  State's  Capitol. 

These  renewed  efforts  on  literacy  are  cru- 
cial. Some]  of  my  constituents  are  dropouts 
who  never  learned  to  read.  Ttiey  are  unatito  to 
perform  daHy  tasks  that  we  take  for  granted 
such  as  grocery  shopping  or  reading  the  la- 
bels on  food  or  prescripttons.  For  tt>em,  the  in- 
ability to  read  and  write  effectively  ti^anslates 
into  a  life  of  poverty  In  unskilled,  k>w  paying 
jot>s.  As  I  travel  througfiout  my  distiict  how- 
ever, I  meet  people  wtwse  lives  have  t>een 
changed  dramatically  because  ttiey  have 
learned  to  read  and  write.  One  example  is 
Beveriey  Aim  Heuer  from  Michigan  City  wtio 
coukj  not  *ead  just  a  few  monttts  ago.  Stie 
sought  hel0  and  is  now  ctose  to  completing 
here  GEO,  has  saved  two  lives  in  her  job,  and 
writes  poetry.  It  Is  my  hope  ttiat  this  bill  will 
provkte  tt>e  basis  of  charige  for  many  other 
Americans  wtio  face  serious  literacy  problems. 

Madam  Speaker,  reducing  illiteracy  rep- 
resents ani  investment  in  our  Nation's  future 
competitiveriess.  It  is  an  investment  in  families 
working  toother  on  homework  and  partKipat- 
Ing  actively  In  our  great  democracy.  It  is  an  irv 
vestment  Hi  an  IndrvkJual's  pride  and  dignity. 
There  is  no  better  investment  ttian  in  ctialleng- 
ing  and  improving  all  Americans'  ability  to  help 
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themselves.  I  tfge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  inquests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  TUe  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  iby  the  gentleman  firom 
Michigan  [Mi^.  Kildee]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  ;  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  751,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  weoe  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  tp  reconsider  the  bill  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  KILDE&.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  exiend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material  on 
H.R.  751,  as  amended,  the  bill  just 
passed.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  qo  objection. 


iMic 
no  c 
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Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  inove  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Ibill  (H.R.  1285)  to  resolve 
legal  and  tetthnical  issues  related  to 
Federal  posttecondary  student  assist- 
ance prograrjis  and  to  prevent  undue 
burdens  on  i^articipants  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I    HJl.  1285 

Be  it  enacted  n  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  *€  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemt^ed, 

SECTION  1.  SH<^  irrUC;  RKFERKNCSa 

(a)  Short  Tntjs.— This  Act  may  l)e  cited  as 
the  "Higher  Bducation  Technical  Amend- 
ments of  1991".' 

(b)  REFiaiENClis.— References  In  this  Act  to 
"the  Act"  are^ferences  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1955. 

SBC  a.  ABIUTT  lio  BKNKPIT. 

(a)  DEFiNmoii  OF  Eligible  Institution.— 

(1)  Staffxjrq  loans.— Section  435(cXl)  of 
the  Act  (20  U.f  .C.  10e5(cKl))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  who  have  the  ability  to 
benefit  (as  deiermined  by  the  Institution 
under  section  181(d))  from  the  training  of- 
fered by  such  institution"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "cr  who  are  l>eyond  the  age  of 
compulsory  scHooI  attendance  In  the  State 
In  which  the  Institution  Is  located". 

(2)  DEFINmOU  OF  proprietary  INSTrrUTlON 

OF  HiOHER  EDUCATION.— Section  481(b)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1088(b))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  who  have  the  abil- 
ity to  t>enent  (as  determined  by  the  Institu- 
tion under  section  484(d))  firom  the  training 
offered  by  the  institution";  and 

(B)  by  strikiog  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

(3)  DEFDirnC^  OF  POSTSBCONDART  VOCA- 
TIONAL iNSTminoN.— Section  481(c)  of  the 
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Act  (ao  U.S.C.  1068(0)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  (as 
determined  by  the  institution  under  section 
484(d))  from  the  training  offered  by  the  insti- 
tution". 

(4)  Definition  for  msTmrnoNAL  aid  pbo- 
ORAM8.— Section  1201(a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "and  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  484(d)  of 
this  Act"  in  the  third  sentence. 

(b)  Definition  of  Euoible  Student.— Sec- 
tion 484(d)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1091(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Testino  of  Students  who  Are  Not 
High  School  Graduates.— In  order  for  a  stu- 
dent who  does  not  have  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such  certificate,  to  be  eligible  for  any  assist- 
ance under  subparts  1,  2,  and  3  of  part  A  and 
parts  B,  C,  D  and  E  of  this  title,  the  student 
shall  pass  an  independently  administered  ex- 
amination approved  by  the  Secretary.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Supplemental  loans.— Section 
428A(a)(l)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  last  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  "No 
student  shall  be  eligible  to  borrow  funds 
under  this  section  until  such  student  has  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education,  or  the 
recognized  equivalent  of  such  certificate.". 

(2)  Student  ELiomiLmr.— Section  484(a)(1) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  not  be  enrolled  in  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school". 

(3)  Program  participation  agreements.— 
Section  487(aKll)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
strilElng  "which  admits"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "484(d))."  and  Inserting  "whose  stu- 
dents receive  financial  assistance  pursuant 
to  section  484(d),". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  grant,  loan, 
or  work  assistance  to  cover  the  cost  of  in- 
struction for  periods  of  enrollment  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1, 1991. 

(2)  Elimination  of  conflicting  provi- 
sions.—(A)  Section  3005  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  Is  re- 
pealed. Sections  484(d)  and  481(b)  of  the  Act 
shall  be  applied  as  if  such  section  3005  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(B)  The  last  proviso  of  the  paragraph  under 
the    heading    "student    financial    assist- 
ance" of  title  m  of  Public  Law  101-517  (104 
Stat.  2213)  is  repealed. 
SEC  S.  ELDONAIKm  OF  8TATUTK  OF  LDflTA- 

TION8  FOR  STUDENT  UMN  COLLBC- 

TION& 

(a)  Amendment.— Section  484A(a)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1091a(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  IN  General,.— (1)  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  to  ensure  that  obligations  to 
repay  loans  and  grant  overpayments  are  en- 
forced without  regard  to  any  Federal  or 
State  statutory,  regulatory,  or  administra- 
tive limitation  on  the  period  within  which 
debts  may  be  enforced. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  statute,  regulation,  or  administrative  lim- 
itation, no  limitation  shall  terminate  the  pe- 
riod within  which  suit  may  be  filed,  a  judg- 
ment may  be  enforced,  or  an  offset,  garulsh- 
ment,  or  other  action  initiated  or  taken  by — 

"(A)  an  institution  that  receives  funds 
under  this  title  that  is  seeldng  to  collect  a 
refund  due  frx>m  a  student  on  a  grant  made, 
or  work  assistance  awarded,  under  this  title: 

"(B)  a  guaxanty  a^ncy  that  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  under  section  428(0 


that  is  seeking  the  repayment  of  the  amount 
due  from  a  borrower  on  a  loan  made  under 
part  B  of  this  title  after  such  guaranty  agen- 
cy reimburses  the  previous  holder  of  the  loan 
for  Its  loss  on  account  of  the  default  of  the 
borrower; 

"(C)  an  institution  that  has  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  453  or 
463(a)  that  is  seeking  the  repayment  of  the 
amount  due  from  a  borrower  on  a  loan  made 
under  part  D  or  E  of  this  title  after  the  de- 
fault of  the  borrower  on  such  loan;  or 

"(D)  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  (Seneral. 
or  the  administrative  head  of  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  pajrment 
of  a  refund  due  from  a  student  on  a  grant 
made  under  this  title,  or  for  the  repayment 
of  the  amount  due  from  a  borrower  on  a  loan 
made  under  this  title  that  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  title.". 

(b)  (Conforming  amendment.— Section 
16041  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-272)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e); 

(2)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  "The 
amendment  made  by  section  16034"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  amendments 
made  by  sections  16033  and  16034";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (e). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  if 
enacted  by  the  (Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-272).  and 
shall  apply  to  any  actions  pending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Technical  Amendments  of  1991 
that  are  brought  before  November  15, 1992. 

SEC.     4.     OPERATION    DESERT    SmEUVDESERT 
STORM  WAIVER  AUTHORITr. 

(a)  PimpoSE.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  ensure  that — 

(1)  the  men  and  women  serving  on  active 
duty  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Shield  or  Operation  Desert  Storm  who  are 
borrowers  of  Stafford  Loans  or  Perkins 
Loans  are  not  placed  in  a  worse  position  fi- 
nancially in  relation  to  those  loans  because 
of  such  service; 

(2)  the  administrative  requirements  placed 
on  all  borrowers  of  student  loans  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  IV  of  the  Act  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  military  service  are  minimized 
to  the  extent  possible  without  impairing  the 
Integrity  of  the  student  loan  programs,  in 
order  to  ease  the  burden  on  such  borrowers, 
and  to  avoid  Inadvertent,  technical  defaults; 
and 

(3)  the  future  eligibility  of  such  an  individ- 
ual for  Pell  Grants  is  not  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  awarded  for  a  pe- 
riod of  instruction  that  such  individual  was 
unable  to  complete,  or  for  which  the  Individ- 
ual did  not  receive  academic  credit,  because 
he  or  she  was  called  up  for  such  service. 

(b)  Waiver  Requirement.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  unless  en- 
acted with  specific  reference  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  waive  or 
modify  any  statutory  or  regulatory  provi- 
sion applicable  to  the  student  financial  aid 
programs  under  title  IV  of  the  Act  that  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  stated  in  subsection  (a),  including— 

(1)  the  length  of,  and  eligibility  require- 
ments for,  the  military  deferments  author- 
ized under  sections  427(aK2)(C)(il). 
428(b)(lKM)(U).  and  464(cK2KAKli)  of  the  Act. 
in  order  to  enable  the  borrower  of  a  Stafford 
Loan  or  a  Perkins  Loan  who  Is  or  was  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  or  Operation  Desert 
Storm  to  obtain  a  military  deferment,  under 


which  interest  shall  accrue  and  shall,  if  oth- 
erwise payable  by  the  Secretary,  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  for  the  duration 
of  such  service; 

(2)  administrative  requirements  placed  on 
all  borrowers  of  student  loans  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  IV  of  the  Act  who  ar«  or 
were  engaged  in  such  military  service; 

(3)  the  number  of  years  for  which  individ- 
uals who  are  engaged  In  such  military  serv- 
ice may  be  eligible  for  Pell  Grants  under 
subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act; 

(4)  the  point  at  which  the  borrower  of  a 
Stafford  Loan  who  is  or  was  engaged  in  such 
military  service  is  required  to  resume  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  on  such  loan 
after  the  borrower  completes  a  period  of 
deferment  under  section  427(a)(2)(CXll)  or 
428(b)(l)(MXil)  of  the  Act; 

(5)  the  point  at  which  the  borrower  of  a 
Stafford  Loan  who  is  or  was  engaged  in  such 
military  service  is  required  to  resume  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  such  loan 
after  the  borrower  completes  a  single  period 
of  deferment  under  section  427(a>(2XC)(i)  or 
428(b)(lKM)(i)  of  the  Act  subsequent  to  such 
service;  and 

(6)  the  modification  of  the  terms  "annual 
adjusted  family  Income"  and  "available  in- 
come." as  used  in  the  determination  of  need 
for  student  financial  assistance  under  title 
IV  of  the  Act  for  such  individual  (and  the  de- 
termination of  such  need  for  his  or  her 
spouse  and  dependents,  if  applicable),  to 
mean  the  sums  received  in  the  first  calendar 
year  of  the  award  year  for  which  such  deter- 
mination is  njade,  in  order  to  reflect  more 
accurately  the  financial  condition  of  such  in- 
dividual and  his  or  her  family. 

(c)  NOTICE  OF  Waiver.— Notwithstanding 
section  431  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232)  and  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  (Code,  the  Secretary 
shall,  by  noUce  in  the  Federal  Register,  pub- 
lish the  waivers  or  modifications  of  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  provisions  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  Such  notice  shall  include  the 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  applied  in  lieu  of 
such  statutory  and  regulatory  provisions. 
The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  exercise  the 
waiver  or  modification  authority  under  this 
section  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

(d)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  Individuals  "serving  on  active  duty  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert  Shield  or 
Operation  Desert  Storm"  shall  include— 

(A)  any  Reserve  of  an  Armed  Force  called 
to  active  duty  under  section  672(a),  672(g), 
673,  673b.  674,  or  688  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  service  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  or  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  regardless  of  the  location  at  which 
such  active  duty  service  is  performed;  and 

(B)  for  purposes  of  waivers  of  administra- 
tive requirements  under  subsection  (bX2) 
only,  any  other  member  of  an  Armed  Force 
on  active  duty  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield  or  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  a  duty  station  at  a 
location  other  than  the  location  at  which 
such  member  is  normally  asslgned.O 

(2)  The  term  "active  duty"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  101(22)  of  title 
10.  United  States  (Code,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  active  duty  for  train- 
ing or  attendance  at  a  service  school. 

SEC  i.  TUITION  REFimOB  OB  CSEOna 

(a)  Sense  of  (Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  (Congress  that  all  institutions  offering 
postsecondary  education  should  provide  a 
full  refund  to  any  member  or  Reserve  of  an 
Armed  Force  on  active  duty  service  In  con- 
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nectlon  with  Operation  Desert  Shield  or  Op- 
entlon  Desert  Storm  for  that  portion  of  a 
period  of  Instruction  such  individual  was  un- 
able to  complete,  or  for  which  such  individ- 
ual did  not  receive  academic  credit,  because 
he  or  she  was  called  up  for  such  service.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  full  refund  in- 
cludes a  refund  of  required  tuition  and  fees, 
or  a  credit  in  a  comparable  amount  asrainst 
future  tuition  and  fees. 

(b)  Encouragement  and  Report.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  shall  encourage  institu- 
tions to  provide  such  refunds  or  credits,  and 
shall  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  on  the  actions  taken  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  as  well  as  informa- 
tion he  receives  regarding  any  institutions 
that  are  not  providing  such  refunds  or  cred- 
its. 

OC  C  TERMINATION  OT  AUTHORITY. 

The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  September  30, 1997. 

OK.  7.  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMER- 
CXAL  DRIVERS. 

Part  C  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1211  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
373: 

•8EC.  rTS.  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL DRIVERS. 

"(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating  adult 
education  programs  which  Increase  the  lit- 
eracy skills  of  eligible  commercial  drivers  so 
that  such  drivers  may  successfully  complete 
the  knowledge  test  requirements  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
IMS. 

"(b)  Federal  Srare.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  adult  education  programs 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  50 
percent.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  States  to  meet  the  non- 
Federal  share  from  State  funds. 

"(c)  EuoiBLE  Entities.- Entitles  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  private  employers  employing  commer- 
cial drivers  in  partnership  with  agencies, 
colleges,  or  universities  described  in  para- 
graph (2); 

"(2)  local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  colleges,  universities,  or 
community  colleges; 

"(3)  approved  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams: and 

"(4)  labor  organizations,  the  memberships 
of  which  Include  commercial  drivers. 

"(d)  Referral  Program.— Grantees  shall 
refer  to  appropriate  adult  education  pro- 
grams as  authorized  under  this  Act  indivld- 
nals  who  are  IdentiOed  as  having  literacy 
skill  problems  other  than  or  beyond  those 
which  prevent  them  from  successfully  com- 
pleting the  knowledge  test  requirements 
under  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Driver 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

"(e)  DErmmoNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'approved  apprentice  train- 
ing programs'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  of 
1987. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  commercial  driver' 
means  a  driver  licensed  prior  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986. 

"(f)   AUTHORIZA'nON    OF   APPROPRIA'nONS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
COOCOCD  for  each  of  Oacal  years  1981,  1992, 
and  1988.". 
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SBC.  8.  ADMINISTRATIVE  TREATMENT. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  treat  the 
University  of  Detroit  Mercy  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,!  ^^  ^°  eligible  Institution  under 
part  A  of  ttitle  m  of  the  Act  for  purposes  of 
section  358  of  the  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

SEC.  •.  LOilN  CERTIFICATION  BY  EUGIBLE  INSTI- 
I  TUnON& 

Section '428(a)(2)(F)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as;  follows: 

"(F)  E^ept  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(D),  an  elfcible  institution  may  refuse  to  cer- 
tify a  sta  «ment  which  permits  a  student  to 
receive  a  oan  under  this  part  or  to  certi^  a 
loan  amoi  mt  that  is  less  than  the  student's 
determlnt  tion  of  need  (as  determined  under 
part  F  of  his  title),  if  the  reason  for  such  ac- 
tion is  dc  cumented  and  provided  in  written 
form  to  ei  ch  student  so  affected.". 

SEC.  10.  SI  UIWNT  RIGBT-TO-KNOW  AND  CAMPUS 
SECURITY  ISCHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  GRADUA-noN  Rates.— Section 
485(a)(l)(L)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "unde  i-graduate"  after  "full-time". 

(b)  CiLCULA-noN  OF  RATES.— Section 
485(a)(3)  o  :  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  1  isertlng  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragrapt  (A): 

(2)  by  s  ;rlking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragrapt!  (B)  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  St  rlking  subparagraph  (C). 

(c)  USH  OF  COMPARABLE  DATA. — Section 
485(a)  of  t  le  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Thi  Secretary  shall  permit  any  insti- 
tution of  Higher  education  that  is  a  member 
of  an  atlletic  association  or  athletic  con- 
ference tlat  has  voluntarily  published  com- 
pletion or  graduation  rate  data  or  has  agreed 
to  publish  data  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  is  substantially  comparable  to 
the  information  required  under  this  sub- 
section, t }  use  such  data  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quiremen'  s  of  this  subsection.". 

(d)  Sci  EDULE  FOR  DISCLOSURE.— Section 
485(0(1)01  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  t  le  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  "September  1,  1991,"  and  in- 
serting "August  1,  1991,"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (F)— 

(A)  by  striking  "school  year"  and  inserting 
"calendan  year;  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  "school  years"  and  insert- 
ing "caleBdar  years". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— Section  104(b)  of  the 
Student  |Ught-to-Know  and  Campus  Secu- 
rity Act  it  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Effective  Date.— The  report  to  the 
Secretarj^  of  Eklucatlon  required  by  the 
amendmefits  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
due  on  Jiily  1,  1993,  and  annually  thereafter, 
and  shaiu^  cover  the  one-year  period  ending 
on  June  sb  of  the  preceding  year.". 

SEC  II.  sniPLIFIEO  NEEDS  ANALYSIS. 

Section  479(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  btfore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  or  who  file  an  Income  tax 
return  pursuant  to  the  tax  code  of  the  Com- 
monwealtfh  of  I*uerto  Rico  or  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  file  pursuant  to  that  tax  code". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchigaii  [Mr.  Ford]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  firom 
Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman]  will  be  recog- 
nized fo4  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mithigan  [Mr.  FORD]. 

Mr.  fORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  coo  Bume. 
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Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  1285,  the  High- 
er Education  Technical  Amendments  of 
1991,  is  ain)ed  at  remedying  several 
pressing  problems  in  the  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs  and  other  education 
programs.     | 

Most  importantly,  H.R.  1285  is  the 
first  bill  to  peach  the  floor  that  actu- 
ally does  something  specific  about  the 
people  who  Were  called  to  active  duty 
in  Desert  S|orm  in  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  ou^  programs  affect  them.  We 
in  this  bill  'would  grant  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  waive  or 
modify  student  aid  laws  or  regulations 
to  ensure  thiit  those  who  were  called  to 
service  for  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
and  subsequently  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  are  pot  harmed  financially  by 
their  service,  and  do  not  lose  any  eligi- 
bility for  futjure  students  aid  benefits. 

In  additiqn,  it  encourages  colleges 
and  universities  to  give  full  refunds  of 
tuition  and!  fees  to  those  who  were 
forced  to  lejave  and  discontinue  their 
studies  becalise  they  were  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Middle  East. 

Since  the]  Senate  has  indicated  its 
disposition  ^o  accept  this  bill,  without 
reference  to  i  the  committee  as  it  comes 
to  the  desk  bver  there,  H.R.  1285  prom- 
ises to  be  the  first  measure  enacted 
into  law  to  J  help  those  who  served  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  recognize 
the  contribixtion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [MrJ  M(K3lo8KEY]  in  developing 
this  provision  for  Desert  Storm.  The 
gentleman  ihtroduced  it  as  a  bill,  H.R. 
1302,  and  thi9  bill  served  as  a  model  for 
us  and  is  incorporated  in  its  entirety 
into  this  paokage. 

In  additiom,  H.R.  557,  the  Military 
Personnel  Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of  1991, 
introduced  py  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [firs.  Byron],  the  Persian 
Gulf  Confiict  Education  Equity  Act,  in- 
troduced byj  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson],  provided 
early  notic^  to  the  committee  of  the 
need  to  address  unique  problems,  with 
respect  to  Federal  student  aid  faced  by 
those  called  to  service  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm. 

Second,  HJR.  1285  overcomes  a  recent 
circuit  court  decision  that  puts  in  jeop- 
ardy the  aMlity  of  the  Department  of 
Eklucation  tt>  collect  defaulted  student 
loans  through  offsets  of  income  tax  re- 
funds and  (jbher  means.  In  particular, 
the  bill  woudd  eliminate  the  statute  of 
limitations  with  respect  to  recovery  of 
defaulted  student  loans  through  offsets 
of  Federal  Income  tax  refunds,  litiga- 
tion, and  garnishment,  where  other- 
wise permitted  by  Federal  law.  This 
provision  w^uld  ensure  vrith  respect  to 
just  defaulted  national  direct  student 
loans  that  |S180  million  already  col- 
lected through  tax  refund  offsets  would 
not  have  toTbe  returned  to  defaulters, 
and  that  antadditional  $64.2  million  per 
year  can  b«  collected  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Substantial  additional  collec- 
tions of  de^ulted  guaranteed  student 
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loans  are  also  safegruarded  by  this  pro- 
vision. 

Third,  H.R.  1285  clarifies  the  require- 
ment adopted  in  last  year's  reconcili- 
ation that  students  without  a  high 
school  diploma  or  GED  pass  a  test  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  student  aid.  This 
requirement  was  erroneously  applied  to 
all  students  admitted  without  a  high 
school  diploma  or  GED,  not  only  to 
those  receiving  Federal  aid. 

This  amendment  applies  the  require- 
ment only  to  those  receiving  Federal 
aid,  makes  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
interfering  with  institutional  admis- 
sion decisions,  and  establishes  an  effec- 
tive date  for  the  new  requirement  of 
July  1. 1991. 

D  1310 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  continue 
until  July  1,  1991,  the  policies  concern- 
ing ability  to  benefit  students  in  effect 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of 
1991. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
COLEIMAN],  who  introduced  H.R.  553,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller],  who  introduced  H.R.  907.  Both 
of  these  bills  highlighted  the  problems 
with  respect  to  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  ability  to  benefit  students  cre- 
ated by  last  year's  reconciliation  bill. 

The  bill  before  us  remedies  the  tech- 
nical problems  that  made  the  ability  to 
benefit  provisions  adopted  in  reconcili- 
ation unworkable.  Both  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Coleman]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  went  much  fur- 
ther and  would  substantially  revise  the 
policy  adopted  last  year  with  respect 
to  ability  to  benefit  students.  While 
this  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  their  bills 
to  modify  that  policy,  their  ideas  cer- 
tainly have  our  attention  and  merit 
very  serious  consideration  as  part  of 
our  higher  education  authorization 
which  will  occur  later  this  year. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Coleman],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  that  subcommittee  which  I 
chair,  is  aware  of  this. 

All  three  of  these  major  provisions 
dealing  with  Desert  Storm,  offsets  of 
tax  refunds  and  defaults  and  ability-to- 
benefit  students  were  developed  with 
technical  assistance  from  the  Edu- 
cation Department  and  in  close  con- 
sultation with  them.  That  is  not  some- 
thing we  have  been  able  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  say  in  recent  years  very 
often,  and  we  appreciate  the  help  the 
Department  of  Education  did  give  us 
and  is  giving  us  in  working  out  these 
problems. 

Fourth,  the  bill  authorizes  a  program 
of  literacy   training   for   commercial 


truck  drivers  who  must  pass  the  new 
driver's  test  prescribed  by  the  Commer- 
cial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  have  already 
been  appropriated,  and  this  authoriza- 
tion was  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  last  year  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
education  biU  which,  unfortunately, 
did  not  become  law,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion is  needed  so  that  the  money  al- 
ready appropriated  can  be  spent. 

Fifth,  the  bill  remedies  an  adminis- 
trative problem  with  respect  to  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  University  of  Detroit- 
Mercy,  a  new  name  and  new  college, 
with  the  merger  of  the  University  of 
Detroit,  one  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  of 
the  country,  a  sister  to  Georgetown, 
and  Mercy  College,  an  outstanding 
former  girls'  Catholic  school  in  De- 
troit. They  have  now  merged,  and. 
Madam  Speaker,  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  the  result  of  that 
merger  is  that  for  the  first  time  ever 
there  is  a  women  president  of  a  Jesuit 
university  in  this  country.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  look  with  favor  on  that 
kind  of  progress.  All  this  does  is  re- 
store their  eligibility  as  applicants  for 
title  in  aid:  each  of  the  institutions 
were  title  Hi-qualified,  but  in  the  proc- 
ess of  merging,  they  overlooked  this 
little  detail  and  took  themselves  tem- 
porarily out  of  qualification. 

Sixth,  we  did  something  that  is  kind 
of  experimental,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman]  and  I  are 
going  to  have  a  look  at  this  again,  too. 
At  the  request  of  the  student  aid  ad- 
ministrators, we  are  authorizing  finan- 
cial aid  administrators  to  refuse  to  cer- 
tify loans  in  some  cases.  This  provision 
which  we  are  clairifying  was  adopted  in 
last  year's  reconciliation  act,  and  we 
are  cleaning  it  up.  This,  in  effect, 
would  let  a  student  aid  officer,  who  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person  bor- 
rowing the  money  does  not  intend  to 
seriously  pursue  education  with  the 
money,  refuse  to  certify  that  person  for 
the  student  loan.  As  the  law  is  now,  a 
student  could  actually  say  to  a  student 
aid  officer,  "I  do  not  have  any  inten- 
tion of  hanging  around  this  place.  As 
soon  as  I  get  my  money,  I  am  headed 
ofl'  on  vaujation."  The  student  aid  offi- 
cer must,  nevertheless,  certify  the 
loan.  We  give  them  the  authority  to 
refuse  it.  We  think  it  might  cause  some 
problems,  and  we  hope  it  is  going  to 
work,  but  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Coleman]  and  I  and  the  rest  of  our 
subcommittee  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  it  closely  when  we  get  into 
reauthorization. 

Seventh,  the  bill  makes  technical 
changes  to  the  Student-Right-To-Know 
and  Campus  Security  Act  adopted  last 
year.  These  changes  correct  inconsist- 
ent effective  dates  and  definitions 
under  various  parts  of  the  act. 

The  eighth  provision  of  this  bill  di- 
rects itself  only  to  Puerto  Rico.  By  a 
peculiarity  in  the  way  in  which  we  set 
up  the   simplified  needs  analysis  for 


student  aid,  you  have  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return  to  verify  It.  The 
residents  of  Puerto  Rico  do  not  pay 
Federal  income  tax.  So  they  do  not 
have  a  Federal  income  tax  return,  and, 
therefore,  a  student  population  that  is 
made  up  largely  of  the  kind  of  people 
we  expected  to  benefit  fi-om  the  sim- 
plified application  form  cannot  use  It. 
This  would  simply  extend  that  sim- 
plified application  to  Puerto  Rico. 

In  my  view,  the  development  and 
consideration  of  H.R.  1285  has  been  a 
model  of  collaboration  and  cooperation 
between  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee  and 
between  the  committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  It  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  effective  bi- 
partisan partnership  which  produced 
this  bill  will  continue  as  we  undertake 
the  much  larger  and  more  complex 
task  of  reauthorizing  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

In  sum,  this  bill  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  number  of  things  that 
have  to  be  done  very  quickly,  and  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  managers  of  this 
legislation  on  the  Senate  side  have 
worked  with  us  in  putting  the  bill  to- 
gether and  indicate  that  they  will  keep 
it  at  the  desk  and  pass  it.  It  should  be 
before  the  President  by  next  week. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sunwrt  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  H.R. 
1285,  the  Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  of  1991. 

H.R.  1285  is  bipartisan  legislation  and 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  unanimously.  By 
agreement,  the  leadership  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  has  lim- 
ited provisions  in  this  bill  to  technical 
amendments  or  provisions  clarifying 
congressional  intent  on  legislation  for 
which  the  Department  of  Education  is 
drafting  regulations. 

The  legislation  contains  a  number  of 
technical  amendments  to  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  to 
ensure  that  we  meet  the  budget  savings 
targets.  One  provision  specifies  that 
new  requirements  for  an  independently 
administered  ability-to-benefit  test 
apply  only  to  students  applying  for 
title  IV  financial  aid. 

Second,  we  have  clarified  the  ability 
of  financial  aid  administrators  to  re- 
duce loan  eligibility  or  to  refuse  to  cer- 
tify loan  eligibility  for  documented 
reasons.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
institution  must  document  the  reasons 
for  such  action  and  retain  a  record  of 
this  documentation  to  ensure  that  stu- 
dents are  not  treated  in  an  arbitrary  or 
unfair  manner. 

Additionally,  this  bill  makes  tech- 
nical changes  to  the  Student  Right-to- 
Know  and  Campus  Security  Act  of  1990, 
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correcting  inconsistent  eH^ctive  dates 
and  definitions. 

At  the  request  of  the  administration, 
this  bill  removes  the  10-year  statute  of 
limitations  on  IRS  offset  collections 
flrom  student  loan  defaulters.  This  pro- 
vision will  be  reconsidered  during  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  and  expires  on  November  15, 
1992.  In  the  interim,  removal  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  will  provide  sub- 
stantial savings  in  the  student  loan 
program. 

Most  importantly,  H.R.  1285  contains 
the  first  legislation  that  will  be  passed 
by  the  House  for  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  services  who  have  served  with 
such  distinction  in  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation the  flexibility  to  waive  any  stat- 
utory or  regulatory  provision  applica- 
ble to  title  rv  student  aid  programs 
necessary  to  ensure  that  no  active  duty 
or  Reserve  personnel  are  financially 
penalized  or  lose  eligibility  for  Federal 
student  aid  because  of  their  military 
service  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

This  legislation  is  timely  and  de- 
serves quick  action  by  the  Congress. 
Its  passage  by  the  House  is  supported 
by  the  administration.  As  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation,  with  Chairman  Ford 
and  the  ranking  member.  Bill  Good- 
UNO,  I  urge  my  House  colleagues  to 
pass,  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
this  essential  legislation  which  bene- 
fits the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  participated  in  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  and  which  im- 
proves the  operations  of  the  Federal 
student  financial  assistance  programs. 
I  hope  this  technical  bill  will  provide  a 
model  for  the  bipartisan  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  move 
this  bill  right  along. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman,  our 
chairman,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  this  legislation 
and  its  timeliness  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  returning  soldiers  from 
the  Middle  Elast  and  also  for  addressing 
the  very  current  problem  with  respect 
to  the  State  of  California  and  other 
States  on  the  ability  to  benefit  provi- 
sions for  students  in  community  col- 
leges and  other  public  institutions. 

Madam  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 
would  agree  to  it,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  him  about  the  in- 
tent of  the  provisions  on  the  ability  to 
benefit  students. 

With  respect  to  the  tests  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  ability-to-benefit 
students  my  understanding  of  the  con- 
gressional intent  is  that  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  assessments  and  de- 
terminations of  passing  scores  shall  be 


in  accon  ance  with  guidelines  for  edu- 
cational testing  developed  by  major 
professiobal  associations  in  education 
and  psycliometrics. 

Also,  We  expect  that  the  guidelines 
developefl  by  professional  organiza- 
tions, atich  as  the  College  Board 
"Guidelines  on  the  Uses  of  College 
Board  Tfst  Scores  and  Related  Data," 
and  the  National  Council  on  Measure- 
ment in  Education  and  other  organiza- 
tions "Standards  for  Educational  and 
Psychological  Testing"  will  be  utilized 
by  the  3ecretary.  Does  the  chairman 
share  my  understanding  of  our  intent? 

Mr.  WORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker ,iwill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  td  yield  to  the  gentleman  flrom 
Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker  J  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  apsolutely  correct  with  respect 
to  my  unilerstanding  of  our  intent. 

Mr.  MiLLER  of  California.  In  addi- 
tion, as  jfou  know,  many  institutions  of 
higher  education,  such  as  community 
colleges,  I  offer  curriculum  designed  to 
benefit  itudents  at  a  wide  range  of 
skill  levAs.  Is  it  your  understanding  of 
our  intent  that  in  such  institutions, 
several  fassing  scores  may  be  estab- 
lished for  a  particular  examination  if 
such  8c<ires  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  othir  assessment  measures  to  pro- 
vide placement  into  courses  and  pro- 
grams si^i  table  to  the  skill  level  dem- 
and to  provide  services  nec- 
support  the  student's  aca- 
evement  and  program  com- 


onstrati 
essary 
demic 
pletion? 
Mr.  Fi 
tleman 


RD  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
ill  yield  further,  yes,  that  is 
our  intention.  Determination  of  pass- 
ing scores  should  be  based  on  validity, 
reliabilitjr,  and  predictiveness  of  the 
examination  for  students  with  similar 
characteristics. 

a  1320 
Mr.  CdLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 


Speaker, 
consume 


I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
to  a  new  member  of  our  com- 


mittee w  do  is  making  a  fine  contribu- 
tion, thf  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  BarJiett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  tod^  in  support  of  H.R.  1285,  the 
Higher  Education  Technical  Amend- 
ments of]l991.  I'd  like  to  highlight  just 
two  provisions  of  this  bill. 

First,  this  bill  would  ensure  that 
those  mep  and  women  called  to  active 
duty  to  ipirticipate  in,  or  in  support  of. 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  are  not  penalized  out  of 
the  Federal  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams, fl  believe  this  provision  safe- 
guards the  capabilities  of  these  men 
and  worden,  to  resume  their  normal 
lives  wh^  they  have  returned  to  civil- 
ian life 

Second!  I'm  proud  to  see  that  we  are 
restoring}  the  highly  successful  tax  off- 
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set  mechanliim  to  collect  on  defaulted 
student  loan  i. 

The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  bfen  collected  through  this 
mechanism,  Ihas  meant  that  fewer  tax 
dollars  have  had  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  public  coffers  to  cover  these 
defaulted  loins.  I  hope  that  when  this 
bill  passes,  tihe  administration  will  use 
this  tool  to  {aggressively  pursue  those 
defaulted  stident  loan  borrowers  that 
currently  eait  up  over  $2  billion  annu- 
ally from  appropriated  moneys. 

I  am  loosing  forwsu-d  to  working 
with  my  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  Postsecondary  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  COLEMAM  of  Missouri,  and  with  my 
chairman,  Mr.  Ford.  I  hope,  gentle- 
men, that  fliture  subcommittee  busi- 
ness can  continue  to  be  conducted  in 
such  a  bipartisan  spirit. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman fromi  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskby]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
find  it  appalling  that  many  who  hero- 
ically and  unselfishly  served  and  serve 
in  connectidn  with  the  Persian  Gixlf 
war  could  be  penalized  financially  in 
matters  regarding  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial assisitance. 

With  that  jin  mind,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1285  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Technical  Amendments  of  1991, 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford].  It  incorporates  the 
provisions  ctf  the  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Stonli  Military  Personnel  Stu- 
dent Financiial  Assistance  Fairness  Act 
which  I  introduced  2  weeks  ago. 

This  tech4ical  corrections  bill  will 
ensure  that  j  Desert  Storm  and  Desert 
Shield  personnel  who  participated  in 
the  Federal  Student  Loan  and  Pell 
Grant  Progr^s  have  various  financial 
problems  alleviated. 

In  my  homietown  of  Bloomington,  IN, 
40  students  nt  Indiana  University  had 
their  studies  interrupted  and  were  sent 
to  the  Middle  E^t.  Because  they  are 
no  longer  technically  in  school,  they 
may  be  required  to  begin  paying  back 
Federal  loaqs  before  they  are  capable 
of  doing  so. 

H.R.  1285  nWll  grant  the  Secretary  of 
Education  broad  authority  to  waive 
various  adnMnistrative  requirements 
placed  on  military  personnel  with  stu- 
dent loans  01}  grants  who  are  serving  on 
active  duty  }n  connection  with  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  These  provi- 
sions will  ease  the  burden  and  avoid  in- 
advertent teahnical  defaults. 

This  measure  assures  students  that 
their  financial  eligibility  for  Federal 
student  assietance,  particularly  Pell 
grants  based  on  need,  is  not  reduce  be- 
cause of  serrice  to  our  Nation.  It  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Education  to 
look  at  a  stu  lent's  available  income  or 
annual  adjusted  family  income  the 
year  he  or  ^e  was  first  awarded  the 
loan  or  grant,  not  at  his  or  her  current 
financial  sitv  ation,  and  encourages  col- 
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legres  and  universities  to  offer  tuition 
refunds  for  credit  in  a  comparable 
amount  against  future  tuition  and  fees 
to  individuals  who  are  not  able  to  com- 
plete a  course  of  study  due  to  partici- 
pation in  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm. 

Passing  this  legislation  is  the  very 
least  that  Congress  can  do  to  recognize 
the  efforts  of  the  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  served  our  coun- 
try in  its  hour  of  need. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  and 
his  excellent  staff  for  his  quick  action 
on  this  vital  issue. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume  to  note  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  this  Congress  that  our 
new  chairman  has  brought  a  higher 
education  bill  to  the  floor.  We  were 
able  to  do  this  in  a  very  collegial  fash- 
ion. I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
on  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  hope  this  tone  and  spir- 
it of  bipartisanship  will  continue,  as  I 
know  it  will,  under  his  leadership. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
bsdance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman]  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  and 
Members  that  we  have  done  this  before. 
Five  years  ago  we  brought  to  the  floor 
a  consensus  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  It  passed  this 
floor  with  virtually  no  opposition  be- 
cause, I  believe  at  that  time,  every 
Democrat  and  every  Republican  ended 
up  as  a  sponsor  of  the  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  finally  got  to  the  floor. 

We  have  proven  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether in  this  valuable  airea.  As  strong 
a  partisan  that  I  am,  I  find  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all  working  with  the  Repub- 
licans on  my  conmiittee  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  I  hope  some  of  it 
slips  over  into  some  of  the  other  issues 
at  some  time,  but  we  do  not  expect  any 
difficulty.  I  look  forward  again  to 
working  once  again  with  the  gen- 
tleman iiom  Missouri.  I  promise  Mem- 
bers that  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to 
come  back  a  little  later  in  the  year 
with  a  bill  that  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  can  be  proud  to  support  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  1285,  the  Higher  Education 
Technical  Amerximents  ot  1991.  This  tjill  irv 
dudes  some  inrportant  technical  corrections  to 
the  education  provisions  in  last  year's  rec- 
onciliation package,  provisions  which  are  criti- 
cal to  ensuring  equal  access  to  educatkxi  for 
all  students. 

In  an  attempt  to  stem  the  growth  in  student 
foan  defaults.  Congress  last  year  put  into 
place  more  stringent  requirements  regarding 


the  ability  to  benefit  test  that  is  applied  to  ap- 
plicants for  Federal  financial  assistance.  Ur>- 
fortunately,  ttiese  controls  had  the  unintended 
effect  of  limiting  the  educational  opportunity  for 
k)w-income  and  immigrant  students. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  changed  the  law  to  require  tfiat  all  stu- 
dents who  attend  schools  that  receive  Federal 
finafKial  assistance,  eittier  through  grants  or 
student  k>ans,  obtain  a  high  school  diploma, 
take  a  high  school  equivalency  examination, 
or  take  a  federally-determined  entrance  test 
t)efore  ttiey  couW  t)egin  their  postsecondary 
education. 

The  Califomia  Community  Colleges  operate 
on  an  open  admission's  policy,  arxl  as  a  re- 
sult, were  particularly  hard  hit  by  this  require- 
ment. The  basic  tenet  of  tfie  Califomia  Conrv 
munity  College  System  is  to  provkie  open  ac- 
cess and  opportunities  for  those  in  greatest 
need  of  devetopmental  and  vocational  edu- 
catnn.  The  vocatkjnal  and  technk:al  educatk>n 
programs  tt>ese  community  colleges  provkte  to 
all  students  are  particularly  critical  to 
underrepresented  and  immigrant  students  who 
may  not  have  had  ttie  benefit  of  a  high  school 
educatk>n  or  wtxs  may  be  reluctant  to  apply  to 
a  postsecondary  program  when  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  an  entrance  examination. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  ttie  language  in  H.R. 
1285  begins  to  address  this  protilem  by  tying 
the  Federal  admissions  exam  only  to  ttK)se 
students  seeking  Federal  finartcial  assistance, 
rather  than  tying  this  requirement  to  the 
school's  admissnn  process.  While  H.R.  1285 
does  not  entirety  solve  Vne  problem  faced  by 
students  enrolling  or  planning  to  enroll  in  a 
community  college  in  Califomia,  it  does  take  a 
first  step  to  ensuring  equal  access  to  edu- 
catk>n  for  these  students.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Higher  Educatxtn  Tech- 
nnal  Amendments  of  1991. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1285,  the  Higher  Education 
Technical  Amendments  of  1991.  I  wouM  like 
to  highlight  a  few  of  ttie  amendments. 

First,  these  amendments  will  give  our  sol- 
diers, wtK)  have  served  us  so  brilliantly  in  Op- 
eratk>n  Desert  Stomn  and  Desert  ShieU  relief 
from  some  of  Vne  requirements  of  the  student 
akl  programs. 

SecorKl,  tliese  amendments  conect  some 
technical  problems  with  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  by  clarifying  that  only  "ability 
to  benefiT  students  wtx}  actually  receive  Fed- 
eral aid  are  required  to  take  an  independently 
administered  test  approved  t)y  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

Third,  ttiese  amendments  change  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  collecting  defaulted  stu- 
dent toans  through  IRS  offsets  of  tax  refunds. 
Last  year,  about  $150  miHkKi  in  defaulted  stu- 
dent k>ans  were  collected  in  this  manner. 
Some  questions  have  arisen  regarding  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  The 
amendment  woukJ  life  ttie  statute  of  limitations 
for  all  time,  wouU  apply  it  retroactively,  and 
wouW  sunset  this  proviskxi  on  November  15, 
1992  in  line  with  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act 

Finally,  included  in  ttie  amendment  in  ttie 
nature  of  a  substitute  are  clarifying  changes  to 
ttie  Student  Right-To-Know  and  Campus  Se- 
curity Act  Ttiese  amendments  will  change  ttie 
effective  date  of  the  campus  security  provi- 


sfons  from  September  1,  1991  to  August  1, 
1991  and  clarify  our  intent  ttnl  ttw  reporting 
period  for  campus  crime  statistics  covers  a  ful 
calendar  year  rather  than  school  year. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  rise  today  as  a  co- 
sponsor  in  support  of  these  amendments.  I 
commend  CttalrTnan  FoRO  and  ttw  Education 
and  Latxx  Committee  fw  their  expedttious  and 
significant  efforts  in  protecting  our  student  re- 
servists-called to  active  duty  and  for  their  lur- 
ttiering  of  academic  pursuits. 

Of  partkxilar  note  is  the  stiwig  leadership 
displayed  by  my  colleague  and  committee 
member  George  Miuer  in  clarifying  the  abil- 
ity to  benefit  provisions  of  ttie  1990  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act.  The  ability  to  benefit  meas- 
ures as  written  would  have  had  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  denying  access  to  postsecond- 
ary learning  to  thousands  of  worthy  students 
and  wouM  have  eliminated  Federal  financial 
akj  at  numerous  deserving  institutions. 

The  clarifrcation  of  these  provisions  wiN  be 
most  benefrcial  to  students  withoU  a  high 
school  dipk>ma  or  its  equivalent  wtw  stM  liave 
the  desire  to  improve  ttieir  skills,  and  increase 
their  knowledge  at  postsecondary  school.  Thai 
desire  is  particularly  evident  at  community  col- 
leges wtiere  nearly  1.5  millfon  students  at  107 
Institutions  in  California  afone  are  acquiring 
ttie  tools  to  assist  ttiem  in  becoming  produc- 
tive memt>ers  of  ttie  work  force. 

The  Higher  Education  amendments  say 
ttiank  you  to  ttie  student  reservists  wtiose 
education  was  intermpted  so  that  they  could 
serve  ttieir  country  and  conect  an  oversigtit 
that  would  have  mistakenly  affected  those  who 
truly  denxxistrata  the  ''at>ility  to  benefiL" 

Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Michigan.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  express  my  support  for  the  higher 
education  tectmkal  amendments  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  today.  In  addtton.  I 
woukf  Hke  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  Ctiair- 
man  Biu  Ford  and  the  Education  Commitlee 
for  moving  this  legislation  in  a  timely  fashion. 

I  believe  this  biH  proves  that  Government 
can  act  quickly  on  belialf  of  ttie  pubic  good 
when  it  is  apparent  that  a  wrong  has  been 
committed  and  needs  to  be  adc^essed.  Ttie 
proviskxi  in  the  bill  I  allude  to  affects  ttie  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit-Mercy  and  ttie  status  of  this 
institution's  eligibHty  for  titie  III  fundvig. 

Last  year,  the  University  of  Detroit  and 
Mercy  College  merged  into  one  institutioa  As 
a  result,  the  school  missed  a  filing  deadfeie  for 
assistance  under  titie  III  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  This  financial  akJ  is  avaiable  to 
schools  ttiat  serve  fow-income  students.  Since 
ttie  university  had  missed  the  fling  deadKne, 
ttie  Department  of  Education  ruled  it  was  ineli- 
gi)le  for  title  III  aid. 

Ttiis  woukJ  have  been  a  CTippfaig  blow  for 
the  university.  Valuable  services  in  ttie  coming 
fiscal  year  wouM  have  been  severely  ttveat- 
ened,  tiecause  under  ttiis  assistance,  ttie  uni- 
versity receives  as  much  as  $400,000  in  Fed- 
eral akJ  tor  programs  like  coNege-wortcstudy 
and  suppletnental  educational  opportunity 
grants. 

Clearly  an  inequty  existed  because  two  in- 
stitutions of  higtier  learning  merged  and 
missed  a  filing  deadbne.  Those  who  would 
hav^  had  to  shouMer  the  burden  of  that  ad- 
ministrative miscue  were  ttw  students.  Ttiat 
would  have  been  wrong  for  them  and  tor  us. 
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We  need  to  give  ou  young  people  every  op- 
portunity to  receive  ttie  iMst  education  pos- 
sUe,  arxl  not  hinder  them  t)ecause  of  txireau- 
cratic  txjngKng. 

Once  again,  I  would  lice  to  ttiank  my  cot- 
leagues  on  the  Education  Committee  for  mov- 
ing expedttiously  on  this  matter  and  urge  ttie 
House  to  move  quickty  as  well. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1285,  the  Higher  Education 
Technical  Amerxjments  offered  t>y  ttie  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  This  legislation,  among  ottier 
ttiings,  is  designed  to  correct  HIgfier  Education 
Act  provisions  Included  in  Vhe  1990  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  Hoping  to  lower  ttie 
student  loan  default  rate.  Congress  included 
provisions  in  ttie  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
wtiich  require  students  seeking  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  pass  an  independently  administered 
test  of  ttieir  ability  to  t>enefit  from  the  instruc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  this  provision  has  had  ef- 
fects far  beyond  ttie  Intent  of  Congress. 

For  many  years,  community  colleges  in  my 
home  State  of  California  have  tteen  open  to 
any  student  18  years  of  age  or  okler  who  can 
t>enefit  from  ttie  instruction  offered.  This  poiny 
has  provided  opportunities  to  countless  num- 
bers of  students  wtio  wish  to  improve  ttieir  job 
skills  or  resume  ttieir  schooling  after  a  few 
years  in  the  job  market  California  law  does 
not  permit  us  to  tum  away  students  on  ttie 
tiasis  of  a  test  Unfortunately,  the  atiility  to 
benefit  test  provision  in  ttie  Budget  Recondli- 
atxxi  Act  has  been  interpreted  to  apply  to  all 
new  students,  including  students  ttiat  receive 
rx>  Federal  financial  akj  wtiatsoever.  Vlotatkjn 
of  ttiis  provision  by  permitting  ttie  enrollment 
of  students  wtio  dkj  not  pass  ttie  test,  wtiettier 
ttiey  need  financiiil  axj  or  not  woukl  disqualify 
ttie  institutkxi  from  eligitiility  to  participate  in  all 
financial  aid  programs  uxJer  title  IV  of  ttie 
Higtier  Education  Act  of  1965.  This  coukl  urv 
fairly  impact  more  than  100,000  students  in 
CaMomia  community  colleges  wtio  receive 
much  needed  Federal  grants  and  k>ans. 

I  agree  tttat  we  must  make  efforts  to  ad- 
dress ttw  growing  numljer  of  individuals  wtio 
default  on  Federal  student  loans,  but  It  clearly 
was  not  ttie  intent  of  Congress  to  apply  ttiis 
abiity  to  benefit  test  to  all  students.  The  is- 
sues of  student  k>an  default  rates  can  be  thor- 
ougtily  and  more  properly  addressed  wtien 
Congress  considers  tegislatkin  to  reauthorize 
higher  education  programs  later  this  year. 
However,  we  must  address  the  current  in- 
equity of  applying  an  ability  to  benefit  test  to 
al  students,  regardtess  of  their  need  for  finarv 
cial  aid  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  H.R.  1285. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  jrield  back  the 
lialance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ^tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsobld).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  1285,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
tldrds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoO 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
RECOGl4rnON  SYSTEM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1991 

Mr.  ACI5ERMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  1316)  to  amend  chapter  54  of 
title  5.  Ui  ited  States  Code,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Performance  Manage- 
ment and  Recognition  System,  and  for 
other  purp  sses. 

The  Cler  t  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1316 

Be  it  enact  >d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives )f  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  aasi  mbled. 

SECTION  1.  a  lORT  TTFLK. 

This  Act  ifiay  be  cited  as  the  "Performance 
Management      and      Recogniltion      System 
Amendments  of  1991". 
SEC  1.  AMENlHMENTS. 

(a)  STATEiiHa<T  OF  WORK  OBJECTIVES.— Sec- 
tion 4302a  <k  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  bjr  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  sul>sections  (a)(2) 
and  (b)(2)-(jl),  an  agency  performance  ap- 
praisal system  may  utilize  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  work  ot>Jectlve8  of  the  employ- 
ee's position  to  establish  performance  re- 
quirements Irelated  to  the  position  and  to 
evaluate  jop  performance  against  such  re- 
quirements.; Such  statement  of  work  objec- 
tives shall  l>e  jointly  developed  by  the  super- 
vising offlcikl  and  the  employee,  and  may  be 
used  in  lieu  of.  or  in  addition  to.  critical  ele- 
ments and  i^rformance  standards.". 

(b)  Perfo(u»iance  Awards.— Section  5406  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strfiang  sul>section8  (a)  and  (b)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(a)  Any  Employee  who  is  covered  by  this 
chapter,  anfl  whose  performance  for  an  ap- 
praisal period  is  rated  under  section  4302a  (or 
an  equivaliit  rating  system)  at  the  fully 
successful  l#vel  or  higher  may  be  paid  a  per- 
formance award  for  such  period. 

"(b)  The  kmount  of  a  performance  award 
under  ttils  auction  shall  be  determined  by  the 
appropriate  agency  head,  except  that  any 
such  award  Shall  not  lie  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  empfc>yee's  annual  rate  of  basic  pay, 
unless  the  agency  head  determines  that  a 
liigher  amoiunt  is  warranted  by  unusually 
outstanding;  performance.  In  which  case  an 
award  of  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's aniual  rate  of  l>asic  pay  may  he 
paid."; 

(2)  in  subs  action  (cXl)  by  striking  "Subject 
to  subsectio^  (a)(2)  and  (bX2)  of  this  section, 
the"  and  inserting  "The"; 

(3)  by  aniending  subsection  (cK2KA)(l)  to 
read  as  folic  ws: 

"(2)(A)(1) '  rhe  applicable  minimum  percent- 
age for  eac  3  fiscal  year  during  which  this 
chapter  is  (n  effect  shall  be  1.15  percent."; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  sul>section  (cK3). 


March  19,  1991 


(c)  Program  {acTENSiON.— Section  5410  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "March  :31, 1991"  and  inserting  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1S93"  J 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  of 
April  1. 1991. 


SEC  3.  STUDY/ 


REPORT. 


(a)  ESTABUSi^ENT     OF     REVIEW     COMMfr- 

TEE.— The  Offlce  of  Personnel  Management 
sliall  establish  i  Performance  Management 
and  Recognitioa  System  Review  Committee 
to  review  the  Performance  Management  and 
Recognition  System  (established  under  chap- 
ter 54  of  title  S.jUnited  States  Code)  and  ad- 
vise the  Office  on  any  improvements  needed 
in  that  system.  ! 

(b)  MEMBERSHIP.— (1)  The  Committee  shall 
consist  of  such  ii)eml)ers  as  the  Office  consid- 
ers appropriate,  lincluding  representatives  of 
organizations  tt^t  include  in  their  member- 
ship employees  ;who  are  covered  under  the 
Performance  MAnagement  aind  Recognition 
System,  and  representatives  of  agencies  em- 
ploying such  employees. 

(2)  The  Chain  [lan  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office, 
and  may  be  paid  (except  as  provided  by  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3))  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  thej  Director,  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  bf  t>asic  pay  for  the  Senior 
E^xecutive  Serviae. 

(3)  The  meml)«s  of  the  Committee  who  are 
otherwise  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (includingjthe  Chairman,  if  applicable) 
shall  not  receive  any  additional  pay  for  their 
service  on  the  Committee.  Members  of  the 
Committee  who  are  not  otherwise  employees 
of  the  Government  (other  than  the  Chair- 
man, if  applicable)  shall  not  be  paid  for  their 
service  on  the  Committee  and  shall  not  l>e 
considered  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  any  purpose  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ice on  the  Comnuttee. 

(c)  Staff  aniw  Administrative  Support.— 
The  Office  may  provide  staff  and  administra- 
tive supiX3rt  for  the  Committee. 

(d)  COORDINATION.— In  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities uSder  this  section,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  coordinate  its  enorts  with  those 
of  the  Pay-for-Performance  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  (established  under  section 
111  of  the  Feqeral  Employees  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  if  1990)  to  the  extent  those 
committees  con!  ider  appropriate. 

(e)  Report.— The  Committee  sliall  submit 
a  report  with  its  recommendations  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  O^ice  on  November  5,  1991,  or 
such  other  date 
mine. 


as  the  Director  may  deter- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  n^le,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [M^.  Ac:kerman]  will  he  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  HORTON] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yor^  [Mr.  Ackerman]. 

GElfERAL  leave 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimoi^  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  havej  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  iH.R.  1316,  the  bill  now 
under  conside^tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  n4  objection. 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  1316,  the  Per- 
formance Management  and  Recogni- 
tion System  Amendments  of  1991, 
would  extend  the  performance  manage- 
ment and  recognition  system  through 
September  30, 1993,  as  well  as  make  two 
changes  to  the  program. 

The  first  chfinge  allows  agencies  to 
use  work  objectives  in  lieu  of,  or  in  ad- 
dition to,  critical  elements  and  per- 
formance standards  to  establish  per- 
formance requirements  and  evaluate 
employee  performance. 

The  second  change  removes  the  re- 
quirement in  current  law  that  an  em- 
ployee who  receives  an  outstanding 
rating  must  receive  a  bonus  of  at  least 
2  percent. 

Lastly,  the  bill  establishes  a  PMRS 
Review  Committee  to  review  the  pro- 
gram and  advise  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  on  any  improvements 
needed  in  that  system.  The  committee 
must  report  to  the  Director  of  0PM  by 
November  5,  1991,  or  such  other  date  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe. 

I  would  like  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  both  the  administration  and  the 
managers'  associations  support  H.R. 
1316. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived the  CBO  cost  estimate  to  ac- 
company H.R.  1316,  and  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

U.S.  Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE, 

Washington.  DC.  March  14, 1991. 
Hon.  William  L.  Clay, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congression&l 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  H.R.  1316.the 
Performance  Manag-ement  and  RecoKnltion 
System  Amendments  of  1991,  as  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  on  March  13.  1991.  We 
estimate  that  the  bill  would  result  in  costs 
for  performance  awards  of  about  SlOO  million 
in  fiscal  year  1991  and  about  S225  million  an- 
nually for  1992  and  1993.  These  costs  would  be 
paid  firom  appropriated  accounts.  This  bill 
does  not  affect  direct  spending  or  receipts 
and  therefore  would  not  affect  pay-as-you-gro 
scoring. 

Under  current  law,  certain  federal  employ- 
ees are  eligible  for  cash  awards  based  on 
their  performance  rating  under  the  Perform- 
ance Management  and  Recognition  System. 
This  program  will  expire  March  31,  1991.  H.R. 
1316  would  extend  the  program  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993,  revise  the  program  to  allow 
greater  nexibility  In  the  distribution  of  per- 
formance awards,  and  establish  a  Perform- 
ance Management  and  Recognition  System 
Review  Committee. 

Under  the  existing  program,  agencies  may 
pay  awards  totaling  up  to  1.5  percent  of  the 
aggregate  salary  costs  of  eligible  employees 
(those  in  grades  13  through  15  of  the  General 
Schedule).  Each  agency's  f^inding  source  for 
these  awards  is  its  annual  salary  and  expense 
appropriation.    Information    obtained    from 


the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  indi- 
cates that  agencies  generally  pay  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  awards  allowed  by  law, 
amounting  to  an  estimated  S200  million  In 
1990. 

If  the  program  were  allowed  to  expire  on 
March  31,  1991,  then  agencies  would  not  be 
able  to  make  awards  during  the  second  half 
of  this  fiscal  year  and  in  subsequent  years. 
We  estimate  that  extension  of  the  program 
through  September  1993  would  make  possible 
awards  of  about  SlOO  million  in  the  second 
half  of  fiscal  year  1991  and  about  S225  million 
annually  in  1992  and  1993.  The  1991  costs 
would  come  from  existing  appropriations; 
the  1992  and  1993  costs  would  come  from  fu- 
ture appropriations. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
The  CBO  staff  contacts  are  James  Heam  and 
Patricia  Conroy.  who  can  be  reached  at  226- 
2860. 

Sincerely, 

ROBERT  D.  REISCHAUER, 

Director. 

D  1330 

Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
jrield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1316. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ackerman]  for  his 
leadership  not  only  in  introducing  this 
bill,  but  in  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  it. 

This  is  a  noncontroversial  bill  which 
would  extend,  with  minimal  revisions, 
the  performance  management  and  rec- 
ognition system  through  September  30, 
1993,  and  establish  a  committee  to  re- 
view and  suggest  improvements  in  the 
program. 

The  PMRS  is  a  rating  and  bonus  pro- 
gram covering  approximately  145,000 
employees  in  grades  13  and  15  of  the 
General  Schedule.  The  existing  pro- 
gram vrill  expire  March  31. 

Extension  of  the  program  will  amend 
the  present  law  so  that  there  will  be  no 
mandatory  bonus  amount  for  employ- 
ees rated  "outstanding".  Agencies  will 
be  permitted  to  give  performance 
awards  to  any  employee  rated  above 
the  fully  successful  level.  The  bill  also 
allows  agencies  to  use  "work  objec- 
tives" in  place  of  or,  in  addition  to, 
critical  elements  and  performance 
standards  to  establish  performance 
standards  and  evaluate  employee  per- 
formance. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  on 
March  13,  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
The  legislation  also  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Ac- 
cording to  CBO,  this  bill  does  not  affect 
direct  spending  or  receipts  and  there- 
fore would  not  affect  pay-as-you-go 
scoring. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  supported  by  the 
administration. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  will  include  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Federal  Times  dated 
March  18,  1991,  entitled  "Merit  Bonuses 
to  Expand."  This  would  further  explain 
H.R.  1316. 


[From  the  News  Digest,  Mar.  U,  1991] 

MERrr  Bonuses  To  Expand 

(By  Ellen  Rafshoon) 

Managers  who  receive  "outstanding"  ap- 
praisals no  longer  would  automatically  re- 
ceive a  minimum  2  percent  merit  award. 

Instead,  agencies  would  be  allowed  to  give 
performance  awards  to  any  manager  rated  at 
or  above  "fully  successful." 

The  lifting  of  mandatory  awards  for  out- 
standing managers  Is  one  of  two  changes  pro- 
posed for  the  ratings  and  bonus  system  for 
managers,  due  to  expire  March  31. 

About  145,000  managers  In  grades  GM-13 
through  GM-15  are  paid  under  the  Perform- 
ance Management  Recognition  System. 

The  changes  in  the  PMRS  are  contained  in 
legislation  introduced  March  7  by  Rep.  (3ary 
Ackerman,  D-N.Y.  The  measure  would  ex- 
tend the  system  for  a  year-and-a-half  until  a 
replacement  can  be  created.  The  Senate  is 
expected  to  agree  to  the  House  bill,  and  it  la 
being  supported  by  the  administration. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  maximum  award 
of  10  percent  of  base  pay,  or  up  to  20  percent 
with  approval  from  the  agency  head,  would 
remain.  Agencies  still  must  pay  bonus 
awards  from  a  cash  pool  of  1.15  percent  of  the 
management  payroll. 

The  lifting  of  mandatory  awards  for  man- 
agers with  "outstanding"  ratings  was  sup- 
ported by  both  managers'  associations  and 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management.  Man- 
agers wanted  the  reQulrement  dropped  be- 
cause they  felt  agencies  were  lowering  per- 
formance appraisals  to  avoid  giving  the 
merit  bonuses,  since  agencies  could  not  foot 
the  bUl. 

"Federal  managers  say  the  accuracy  of  the 
evaluation  is  the  most  Important  objective, 
even  above  the  money,  albeit  a  small 
amount."  said  Bruce  Moyers.  legislative  di- 
rector for  the  Federal  Managers  Association. 

OPM  pushed  for  an  end  to  the  mandatory 
awards  because  agencies  complained  they 
constrained  their  ability  to  give  other  less 
highly  rated  people  awards,  said  Doris 
Hausser,  acting  director  of  OPM's  perform- 
ance management  division. 

"If  agencies  had  to  give  2  percent  to  out- 
standing people,  it  limited  what  they  could 
give  to  others,"  she  said. 

The  interim  system  being  proposed  also 
would  allow  agencies  to  rate  employees 
against  written  statements  of  work  objec- 
tives. The  work  objectives  can  be  used  In- 
stead of  or  in  addition  to  mandatory  critical 
elements  and  performance  standards. 

The  work  objectives  can  be  devised  by 
managers  and  their  supervisors,  Hausser 
said.  Giving  agencies  freedom  to  devise  their 
own  objectives  ensures  that  employees  are 
not  measured  against  standards  that  have 
little  relation  to  the  work  tbey  are  doing, 
she  said. 

A  committee  of  agency  administrators  and 
members  of  numagerlal  associations,  such  aa 
the  Federal  Managers  Association.  Social 
Security  Managers  Association  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Managers  Association,  will  advise 
OPM  on  a  new  bonus  system  for  managers. 

The  current  system  has  been  criticized  by 
OPM  and  managers  alike.  Managers  say 
awards  are  too  small.  OPM  officials  criticize 
the  high  number  of  people  rated  above  "fully 
successful,"  undermining  the  system's  intent 
of  differentiating  between  good  and  poor  per- 
formers. 

The  Performance  Management  and  Rec- 
ognition System  Review  Committee  will 
work  in  tandem  with  a  labor-management 
committee  tasked  with  recommending  ways 
to  strengthen  links  between  performance  and 
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pay  for  all  white-collar  ^venunent  employ- 
ees. 

New  perfomiance  appraisal  sytems  must  be 
in  i»lace  by  September  1993.  under  the  pay  re- 
form law  enacted  last  November. 

The  committee  working  on  General  Sched- 
ule pay-for-performance  Is  chaired  by  George 
Biilkovich,  a  Cornell  University  labor  rela- 
tions professor,  who  recently  completed  a 
study  of  merit  pay  for  OPM. 

The  study  concluded  that  there  Is  no  one 
private  sector  iwrformance  appraisal  system 
that  Is  better  than  others  or  that  should  be 
adapted  for  the  government.  The  study  rec- 
ommended that  the  government's  system  be 
aa  decentralized  as  possible.  It  suggested  sev- 
eral agencies  should  conduct  pilot  programs 
of  various  merit  pay  programs. 

The  General  Schedule's  extensive  network 
of  employee  protections  and  operating  rules 
could  inhibit  merit  pay  programs,  the  study 
authors  said.  Adjustments  in  civil  service 
protections  might  be  required  to  make  a  sys- 
tem work. 

The  12  members  of  the  committee  will  use 
the  study,  published  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  as  a  framework  for  their  dis- 
cussions, Hausser  said.  Their  first  meeting 
will  be  March  18. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion addresses  some  of  the  serious  concerns 
our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  developed  in  regards  to  the  Adminis- 
tration of  ttw  pay  for  performarK»  system.  I 
want  to  commend  Vhe  chairman  of  tt>e  Sut>- 
committee  on  Compensation  and  Enipioyee 
Benefits.  Mr.  Ackerman,  for  his  work  and  ef- 
forts in  devek)ping  a  proposal  which  can  enjoy 
the  support  of  tx>th  the  administratkxi  and  af- 
fected employee  groups,  and  tfie  chairman  of 
the  fuH  committee,  Mr.  Clay,  for  expeditkHJsly 
bringing  this  legislatkxi  before  ttie  full  House. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  legislatk>n  addresses 
the  problem  of  linkage  between  a  manager's 
performance  rating  and  ttie  mandated  cash 
bonus.  Under  current  law,  performance  ratings 
were  kept  arlifRialiy  k>w  because  cash  awards 
were  mandated  upon  the  award  of  an  out- 
standing rating.  The  new  law  decouples  the 
cash  awards  from  tne  empk>yee's  ratings 
thereby  ensuring  an  enptoyee  will  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  a  higher  rating  because  ttie  agen- 
cy does  not  have  tne  funds  to  award  a  man- 
dated cash  bonus. 

niw  legislalion  also  increases  managerial 
tenbOty  by  providHig  ttiat  a  written  evaluation 
o(  an  employee's  performance  may  use  work 
or  other  job-related  objectives  in  lieu  of  or  ad- 
dWon  to  the  critical  elements  of  performance 
standards. 

H.R  1316  also  creates  a  commission  to  ad- 
dress future  issues  wtiich  may  arise  in  regards 
to  the  Federal  Government's  implementatk>n 
of  pay  tor  peitormance.  I  note  the  legislation 
requires  the  commission  to  submit  its  report  to 
the  Director  of  ttw  Offne  of  Personnel  Man- 
aoenwil  by  November  5. 1991,  and  I  k)ok  for- 

Aooordtogly,  Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my 
coleaguet  to  support  this  legislation. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  no  farther  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  jrield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  no  additional  speakers  on  this 
very  exciting  subject,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPtAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offend  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ackerman]  that  the 
House  sus]  end  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl,  H.R.  1  tl6. 

The  que  tion  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  hav  ing  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  'irere  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed 

A  motio^  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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read  as  follows: 
H.R.831 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

the  United  States  of  America  in 

That  the  building  located 

Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Owens  Finance  Station  is  des- 

"Jesse  Owens  Building  of  the 

Postal  Service".  Any  reference 

regulation,  document,  record, 

of  the  United  States  to  that 

be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 

^wens    Building    of   the    United 

Service. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  bile,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.;  McCloskey]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  J20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman fnin  New  York  [Mr.  HORTON] 
will  be  recagnized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiasa  [Mr.  McCix)SKEY]. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
srield  my^lf  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  831  would  des- 
ignate th«  postal  building  located  at 
5600  Woodland  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH, 
as  the  Jefse  Owens  Building  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

The  legendary  triumph  of  Jesse 
Owens  in  i  the  1936  Olympic  games 
passed  from  generation  to  generation 
as  one  of  the  great  moments  in  Amer- 
ican histor  y.  We  often  tell  the  story  of 
when  the  son  of  a  sharecropper  and 
grandson  a  T  an  American  slave  crushed 
Hitler's  thsory  of  the  superior  Aryan 
race. 

Jesse  Owens  returned  from  those 
Olympic  games  as  a  new  American 
hero.  A  uesponsibility  he  combined 
with  his  special  concern  for  the  youth 
of  our  Nat  on.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  reinforcing  to  all  that  making 
dreams  into  reality  takes  a  lot  of  de- 
terminatio  a.  dedication,  self-discipline, 
and  effort. 

I  feel  the!  naming  of  the  post  ofQce  in 
Cleveland,  DH,  would  be  a  fitting  honor 
to  be  bestowed  on  one  of  our  great 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
jneld  myself  5  |ninutes. 

cer,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 

11  introduced  by  Con- 

Stokes.  to  designate  a 

in  Cleveland,   OH  the 

'Jesse  Owens jBuilding  of  the  United 

States  Postal  Sei'vice." 

is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
)st  famous  athletes  in 
Jesse  won  four  gold 
1936  summer  Olympic 
I,  Germany.  He  won  the 
200-meter  races,  the 
id  he  was  a  member  of 
the  winning  Almerican  400-meter  relay 
team.  He  set  iOlympic  records  in  the 
200-meter  race  and  the  broad  jump. 

The  outstanding  performance  of 
Jesse  Owens  wjas  extremely  embarrass- 
ing to  Adolph  JHitler,  the  ruler  of  (Ger- 
many. Hitler  land  his  followers  were 
hoping  that  German  athletes  would 
prove  that  the  Aryans— a  term  they 
used  for  Gerrnans  and  certain  other 
people  of  northern  Europe — were  supe- 
rior to  all  othdr  people. 

Jesse  was  barn  in  Oakland,  AL,  the 
son  of  a  sharepropper.  At  the  age  of  7 
Jesse's  family  pioved  to  Cleveland,  OH. 
Owens  excelled  in  track  and  filed  while 
attending  Ohio  State  University  from 
1933  to  1936.  ik  1935  Jesse  broke  three 
world  records] and  tied  a  fourth  at  a 
college  meet  m  Ann  Arbor,  MI.  Jesse 
set  seven  world  records  during  his  ca- 
reer. 

Jesse  was  adtive  in  community  serv- 
ice, especially  youth  work.  He  spoke 
eloquently  of  patriotism,  clean  living, 
and  fair  play,  and  he  believed  that  ath- 
letic competition  could  help  solve  ra- 
cial and  political  problems. 

I  want  to  coagratulate  Mr.  Stokes  on 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  to 
honor  such  a  great  man.  who  was  not 
only  a  great  athlete,  but  truly  an  ex- 
emplary humaii  being.  It  is  a  most  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  name  a  postal  fa- 
cility in  the  memory  of  James  Cleve- 
land Owens,  orj  Jesse  Owens. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman]  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKHB.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  831.  which 
would  further  memorialize  one  of  the 
greatest  athletes  of  our  time.  Jesse 
Owens.  This  legislation  which  I  au- 
thored would  I  officially  rename  the 
postal  facility  {Located  at  5600  Woodland 
Avenue  in  Cleveland.  OH  as  the  Jesse 
Owens  Building  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  J 

I  would  li^e  to  extend  a  special 
thanks  to  the]  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  Mr.  Clay,  as  well  as  Mr. 
HOBTON.  the  ramking  minority  member, 
and  the  other  ihembers  of  this  panel  for 
their  support  otf  this  legislation. 
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Madam  Speaker,  many  are  familiar 
with  the  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments of  Jesse  Owens  as  an  outstand- 
ing: athlete.  This  tribute  to  Jesse  would 
further  commemorate  his  contribu- 
tions as  an  extraordinary  athlete,  and 
a  grreat  American. 

Jesse  Owens  begran  his  record  break- 
in?  career  in  track  while  attending 
high  school  in  Cleveland,  OH.  He  went 
on  to  Ohio  State  University  where  he 
continued  to  set  precedents  in  track 
and  field. 

Perhaps  Jesse  Owens  is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  accomplishments  in  the 
1936  Berlin  Olympics.  During  a  time  of 
world  turmoil,  Jesse  bridged  the  gap 
between  races  by  using  athletics  to  win 
four  gold  medals  and  set  three  new 
world  records  in  track.  It  was  in  the 
face  of  racism  that  Jesse  Owens,  a 
black  American,  captured  not  only  four 
gold  medals,  but  the  imagination  of  the 
German  crowds,  who  rose  to  their  feet 
chanting  his  name.  Jesse  Owens'  Olsrm- 
pic  performance  was  an  athletic  tri- 
umph. It  was  also  a  triumph  of  human- 
ity and  the  Olympic  spirit  over  evil. 

Madam  Speaker,  Jesse's  accomplish- 
ments were  not  limited  to  the  track 
field.  Throughout  his  life,  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  Instilling  the  principles  of  fair 
play  and  discipline  in  young  people.  He 
contributed  a  tremendous  amount  to 
future  Olympic  teams  and  traveled  ex- 
tensively to  spread  the  doctrine  of 
sportsmanship  and  friendship. 

I  was  proud  to  author  legislation  to 
bestow  the  highest  recognition  from 
this  body,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  to  Jesse  Owens  posthumously. 
In  his  lifetime,  Jesse  Owens  was  also 
honored  with  the  Presidential  Freedom 
and  Living  Legends  Award. 

H.R.  831  would  pay  further  tribute  to 
a  man  that  was  not  only  a  role  model 
and  an  inspiration  to  many  young  peo- 
ple, but  to  a  man  whose  life  was  com- 
mitted to  using  sports  to  bridge  racial 
boundaries.  I,  as  well  as  residents  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  take  tremendous 
pride  in  being  the  home  of  this  out- 
standing American  hero. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  measure  to  re- 
name a  postal  facility  and  salute  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  Americans  and  ath- 
letes of  our  time,  Jesse  Owens. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  831,  a  bill  to  designate  Vhe 
Owens  Finance  Station  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  Cleveland,  OH,  as  the  "Jesse 
Owens  Building  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service." 

Jesse  Ower^  was  bom  on  September  12, 
1913,  on  a  tenant  farm  in  northern  Alabama, 
one  of  ttie  seven  children  of  Henry  and  Emma 
Owens.  As  a  child  he  worked  in  the  cotton 
fields  before  moving  to  Cleveland,  OH.  His  ex- 
ceptional athletic  prowess  was  first  noted 
when  he  established  a  new  junior  high  school 
record  in  the  100-yard  dash  of  10  secorxjs 
flat  Jesse  Owens  continued  to  astound  the 
track  workj  at  both  East  Technical  High 
School  in  Cleveland,  and  later  at  Ohio  State 
wtiere  on  May  25,  1935,  he  broke  ttvee  wortd 


records  and  tied  a  fourth.  At  ftw  1936  Olympic 
games  in  Berlin,  Qemiany,  Jesse  won  four 
goW  medals  for  his  performance  in  the  100- 
meter  dash,  200-meter  dash,  the  broad  jump 
and  tfie  400-meter  relay,  breaking  two  Olym- 
pic records  and  one  wodd  record. 

Owens  was  given  a  hero's  wekxxne  on  his 
return  to  ttie  United  States,  Ixit  when  the  corv 
fett)  cleared,  the  best  job  he  could  find  was  a 
playground  janitor.  He  later  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  operate  a  chain  of  laundries,  and  after 
a  brief  career  in  entertainment,  Jesse  turned 
to  public  relatk>ns  work.  Delivering  some  200 
speeches  a  year  Jesse  was  comfortable  dis- 
cussing motivatkMi,  values  arxj  patriotism. 
Jesse  once  stated: 

The  road  to  the  Olympics  doesn't  lead  to 
Moscow.  It  leads  to  no  city,  no  country.  It 
eroes  far  t)eyond  Lake  Placid  or  Moscow,  an- 
cient Greece  or  Nazi  Germany.  The  road  to 
the  Olympics  leads.  In  the  end,  to  the  best 
within  us. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  Madam  Speaker,  that  I  rise 
today  to  salute  this  great  black  Anrierican  hero. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  orK«  again  join  my  colleagues  in 
moving  ttiis  legislation  a  step  ctoser  to  reality. 
I  was  pleased  to  support  designatir>g  this  post- 
al facility  after  Jesse  Owens  in  the  previous 
Congress  and  I  am  equally  fiappy  to  support 
it  today. 

Tributes  to  Jesse  Owens  come  very  easy 
for  most  of  us.  A  truly  remarkable  hunrun 
being,  bom  in  Alabama  in  1913,  his  winning  of 
four  goki  medals  in  ttie  1936  Olympic  games, 
hekj  in  Bertin,  was  the  culmination  of  an  excel- 
lent collegiate  career  and  secured  for  him  the 
status  of  truty  being  a  legend  in  his  own  life- 
time. At  those  games  he  set  new  Olympic 
records  in  the  100-meter  dash,  the  200-meter 
dash  and  the  k>ng  jump  arxJ  stuved  in  setting 
a  new  Olympic  record  for  the  400-meter  relay. 

In  later  years  he  worked  as  a  pubik:  rela- 
tions consultant  and  received  ttie  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  from  President  Geraki  R. 
Ford  in  1976.  He  fotkiwed  that  by  receiving 
ttie  "Living  Legends  Award,"  from  Presklent 
Jimmy  Carter  in  1979.  When  Jesse  Owens 
passed  away  in  Tucson,  AZ,  in  March  1980. 
more  ttian  just  ttie  sports  wortd  paused  to  take 
notKe  of  a  passing  giant  from  our  landscape. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  ttie  gentleman  from 
IMew  Yori<  [Mr.  Horton],  and  ttie  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey].  for  bringing 
this  measure  before  ttie  House  and  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  support  it  and  I  heartily 
recommend  its  adoptkxi. 

D  1340 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  l>ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  do 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  &om  In- 
diana [Mr.  McClosket]  for  his  leader- 
ship in  handling  this  bill  and  bringing 
it  to  the  floor. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
lialance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  McClosket]  that  the  House 


suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  831. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  &ivor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  S.  419, 
RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORA- 
TION FUNDING  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
ager may  have  until  midnight  tonight, 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1991,  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
419)  to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  deix)sitors  and  others  by  the 
least  expensive  means,  and  that  it  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  conference  reiwrt 
on  Thursday,  March  21, 1991. 

The  SPELAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LUKE  EASTER  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  971)  to  designate  the  facility 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  located  at 
630  East  105th  Street.  Cleveland.  OH,  as 
the  "Luke  Easter  Post  Office." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmite  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DCSIGNATION. 

The  facility  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service   located   at  630   East   106th   Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Is  designated  as  the  "Lake 
Easter  Poet  Office". 
SBC  a.  REPSRBNCIS. 

Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  paiwr.  or  other  record  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  facility  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Luke  Easter  Post  Office". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  firom  In- 
diana [Mr.  McClosket]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  HORTON] 
will  he  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  C^air  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  971,  a  bill  to  name  the  post 
ofQce  at  630  East  105th  Street,  Cleve- 
land, OH  "The  Luke  Easter  Post  Of- 
fice." This  measure  was  introduced  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Frank 
Horton,  ranking  'minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Oper- 
ations and  Services. 
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standing  6  feet  4  inches  tall  and 
weighing  over  240  pounds.  Luke  was 
one  of  the  greatest  power  hitters  in  the 
history  of  baseball,  scoring  86  home 
runs  and  driving  in  307  runs  in  his  three 
seasons  with  the  Cleveland  Indians, 
1950-52.  In  1952  he  finished  second  to  his 
teanunate  Larry  Doby  for  the  Amer- 
ican League  home  run  title  with  31.  In 
fact,  in  his  first  year  in  the  major 
league  he  broke  the  record  for  the  long- 
est home  run  ever  hit  in  Cleveland,  477 
feet.  To  this  day  his  record  stands  un- 
broken. 

An  achiever  both  on  auid  off  the  field, 
Easter  worked  for  TRW,  Inc.,  and  was 
chief  steward  of  the  Airline  Workers 
Alliance. 

Tragically,  he  was  killed  in  the 
prime  of  life  in  a  robbery  attempt  in 
Euclid,  OH. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  to  acknowledge  Luke  Easter,  or 
"the  gentle  giant,"  as  he  was  called  by 
his  adoring  fans. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee, Representative  Bill  Clay,  for  his 
support  of  my  legislation  and  also 
thank  the  entire  membership  of  the 
conrmiittee  for  their  unanimous  spon- 
sorship of  H.R.  971.  My  legislation 
would  honor  a  man  who  was  a  true 
goodwill  ambassador  of  baseball.  Luke 
Easter.  H.R.  971  will  designate  a  postal 
facility  at  630  East  105th  Street  in 
Cleveland.  OH  as  the  "Luke  Easter 
Post  Office."  I  want  to  extend  a  special 
thanks  to  my  good  friend.  Representa- 
tive LOUIS  Stokes,  who  represents  this 
area  of  Cleveland  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  formulation  of  this  legislation.  I 
also  want  to  commend  the  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Cleveland,  Mary 
Rose  Oakar  for  her  support. 

Luke  Is  still  regarded  In  Rochester, 
NY  as  the  most  popular  player  in  the 
history  of  the  Rochester  Red  Wings. 
After  a  successful  career  in  the  majors 
with  the  Cleveland  Indians  and  the  old 
Triple  A  Buffalo  Bisons,  Luke  joined 
the  Rochester  Red  Wings  in  1959.  He 
spent  six  seasons  as  a  player  and  a 
coach  In  Rochester,  where  he  became  a 
legend.  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
Luke  Easter,  his  wife  Virgil,  and  his 
entire  fjamlly,  since  I  was  at  that  time 
the  president  of  the  Rochester  Red 
Wings.  Luke  and  I  had  become  close 
friends  and  we  stayed  in  contact  after 
I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1962. 

Luke  was  as  popular  in  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo  as  he  later  became  in  Roch- 
ester. He  was  as  well  known  for  his 
friendliness,  warmth,  and  generosity  of 
sidrit  as  he  was  for  his  ability  to  hit 
towering  home  runs.  Jack  Graney,  the 
Cleveland  radio  announcer,  called 
Lake's  home  runs  "bazooka  blasts." 
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Luke  wa  s  one  of  the  first  blacks  to 
gain  entrs  into  major  league  baseball, 
following  Jackie  Robinson  by  only  2 
years.  He  had  little  professional  train- 
ing when  le  was  signed  by  Cleveland 
Indian  gen  Bral  manager  Bill  Veeck  out 
of  the  Neg  -o  American  League.  After  a 
short  stim  in  the  minors  Luke  joined 
the  Indian  i  in  1949  at  the  age  of  33.  Al- 
though pl(  gued  by  chronic  knee  inju- 
ries that  limited  his  career  to  491 
games  witi  Cleveland,  his  long  home 
runs  made  him  a  fan  favorate. 

On  June  27,  1950,  Luke  connected  for 
the  longest  home  run  ever  hit  at  Cleve- 
land's Miulcipal  Stadium,  the  477-foot 
shot  land«d  in  the  upper  right  field 
seats.  The  )-foot-4.  240-pound  first  base- 
man battel .  left  handed  and.  in  six  sea- 
sons with  he  Indians,  hit  0.274  with  93 
home  runs  and  340  runs  batted  in.  Luke 
finished  faarth  in  the  league  in  home 
runs  in  195 1,  and  second  in  1952.  During 
Luke's  yesrs  with  the  Cleveland  Indi- 
ans his  tea  mtiates  included  four  future 
members  )f  the  hall  of  fame,  Lou 
Boudreau,  Bob  Feller,  Bob  Lemon,  and 
Early  Wini . 

On  Marci  29,  1979.  Luke,  by  then  a 
union  stew  urd  for  the  Aircraft  Workers 
Alliance  a;  TRW,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland, 
was  accost  id  by  two  men  as  he  left  a 
branch  off  ce  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Co.  When  h  b  refused  to  give  up  the  cash 
he  had  in  a  shopping  bag,  he  was  hit  fa- 
tally about  the  heart  by  a  shotgun 
blast.  The  money  in  the  bag  was  not 
his.  it  was  from  checks  he  had  cashed 
for  fellow  V  orkers. 

Luke  waa  a  perfect  role  model  for  the 
children  w(ho  adored  him.  He  often 
would  spen|d  hours  talking  to  children 
and  signing  autographs,  to  the  great 
pleasure  orchis  fans.  Luke  is  a  man  we 
will  not  foiteet  not  only  for  his  baseball 
ability,  but  the  way  he  gave  of  himself 
to  his  fan!  and  each  community  in 
which  he  pi  ayed.  Luke  truly  was  bigger 
than  life. 

It  is  a  ju)  t  and  fitting  tribute  for  the 
postal  facll  Ity  at  630  East  105th  Street, 
Cleveland,  3H  to  be  named  after  Luke 
Easter. 

Madam    iJpeaker,    I   would    like    to 
quote  an  ar  ;icle  by  (Jeorge  Beahon: 
Luke  Easter 
By  George  Beahon) 
He  was  onj  of  the  flrat  blacks  In  major 
lea^e  baseball,  with  the  Cleveland  Indians. 
He  hit  some  of  the  most  plgantlc  home  runs 
ever  to  fly  put  of  that  stadium,  over  the 
right  field  wAlls. 

On  March  ^,  1979,  Luscious  (Luke)  Easter 
was  shot  andjkilled  as  an  Innocent  bystander 
during  an  at*mpted  bank  robbery  In  Euclid, 
Ohio.  1 

On  this  Mai'ch  19.  Congressman  Frank  Hor- 
ton  served  aai  principal  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  name  a  Cleveland  Post  Office  after  Luke 
Easter.  The  co-sponsor  of  the  bill  is  Rep. 
Louis  Stoke«.  So  what  is  Frank  Morton  of 
Rochester  do^ng  sponsoring  a  bill  for  an  ath- 
lete best  kiiown  nationally  for  his  moon 
shots  out  of  Cleveland's  Municipal  Stadium? 
On  his  wayj  out  of  baseball,  Easter  became 
an  electric  flture  with  his  towering  shots  out 
of  Buffalo's  (  Id  War  Memorial  Stadium,  for 
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the  International  League  Bisons.  When  Bison 
management  thought  Easter  was  about  done, 
the  Rochester  Rjed  Wings  picked  him  up  for 
free  (actually  a|  JlOO  waiver  price).  Easter 
was  not  throught  For  the  next  Ave  seasons— 
1969  through  1963— he  made  an  impact  on 
Rochester  basebkll  fans.  He  would  become, 
without  argumebt,  the  most  popular  player 
in  Rochester's  l^ng  history  of  International 
League  baseball.jHorton  was  part  of  that  pic- 
ture, serving  at  times  as  both  Red  Wing 
president  and  International  League  vice 
president.  More  fco  the  point,  he  and  Easter 
became  fast  friends. 

Easter,  a  first  |»aseman  with  a  big  reach,  at 
6'4'  and  222  pounids.  hammered  22  home  runs 
in  1959.  And,  in  lils  five-year  span,  he  became 
the  10th  leading  ill  time  Rochester  home  run 
hitter  with  a  total  of  66.  His  five-year  bat- 
ting average  wa»a  stocky  .278. 

The  mere  statistics  don't  tell  the  real  rea- 
sons for  Easter'4  popularity  at  an  age  when 
ire  long  retired.  The  home 
lan  varieties.  They  didn't 
It  field  walls.  Many  of  them 
;he  tops  of  the  light  towers, 
■ecognlzed  as  traveling  more 


most  players 
runs  were  Supe 
Just  clear  the  rit 
actually  cleared 
At  least  20  were 
than  500  feet 

Beyond    that 
earned  "most 
personality  on 
mates  and  man 
team  play.  But 


field  performance,  Easter 
[pular"  to  this  day,  for  his 
id  off  the  fleld.  His  team- 
jers  loved  his  devotion  to 
.he  fans  just  simply  adored 
him.  Before  gam^s,  during  batting  practices, 
and  mostly  after  Igames.  Luke  Easter  was  the 
last  man  out  of  tihe  stadium  and  parking  lot. 
Foul  weather  or  failr.  Easter  never  left  an  au- 
tograph seeker  (disappointed.  For  years,  I 
would  leave  the  (press  box.  stories  filed  and 
gone  to  bed,  to  see  Luke  outside  the  club- 
house or  in  the  parking  lot  talking  with 
tame  and  generally  making 
ilf  and  the  baseball  firan- 


kids,  singing  his 
friends  for  him 
chlse. 

Little  surprise 
organized  their 
committee,  in  1 
bellowed  his  n 
ers    to    the    stai 
booing.  He  was 
member  commi 


that  when  the  Red  Wings 
Irst  annual  Hall  of  Fame 
,  Luke  Easter  (the  fans 
le.  as  LUUUKe.  and  strang- 
ium  misinterpreted  it  as 
unanimous  pick  on  the  12- 
se  ballot.  On  August  17. 
1963.  on  one  of  several  "Luke  Easter  Nights." 
at  the  stadium,  the  finally  confessed  to  his 
real  age.  "My  baseball  age  is  42."  he  said, 
"but  my  real  age  lis  52." 

Horton  and  Stokes  are  members  of  the 
Post  Office  and  dvil  Service  Committee,  and 
it  is  a  measure  of  strong  respect  that  there 
Is  an  expected  uninlmous  approval  of  the  bill 
to  honor  Easter  in  his  home  town  of  Cleve- 
land. J 

Easter  and  Hprton.  then  International 
L>eague  President  had  an  interesting  get  to- 
gether when  the  lied  Wings  played  their  first 
game  in  Havanafs  Le  Gran  Stadium  after 
Fidel  Castro  assumed  power  in  Cuba.  Castro 
and  Horton  were; together  on  the  mound  for 
the  honorary  "fiijst  pitch"  on  opening  night 
with  34.000  Cubanjfans  in  the  stadium. 

Ninth  inning.  «core  tied  4-4.  Easter  trig- 
gered a  moon  shot  out  of  sight  over  the  right 
fleld  wall  to  beat  the  Cubans.  The  stands  be- 
came weirdly,  almost  totally  silent.  It  is  not 
known  to  this  d^ite  whether  the  quiet  re- 
sulted from  dlsaiteolntment  by  the  fans— or 
the  wonder  at  tte  sight  of  the  "belsbol" 
soaring  out  of  sjght— Just  one  of  many  of 
Luke  Easter's  irntoa  shots.  He  made  an  Im- 
pression. Internationally. 

D  1350 

McCLOSiEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
luch    time    as    I    may 


Mr. 
srleld    myself 
consume. 
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Madam  Speaker,  If  I  mi^ht  ask  the 
dlstingruished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  a  question  or  two? 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  that  Luke  was  43  when  he  finally 
made  it  to  the  big  leagues  with  the  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  in  the  sport? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  McClos- 
KEY]  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  And,  Madam 
Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  have  an  opinion,  or 
does  he  know,  what  his  records  could 
have  been  like  if  he  had  been  there  in 
his  early  twenties  and  had  a  normal  ca- 
reer? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
imagine,  if  he  had  been  there  in  his 
early  twenties,  he  probably  would  have 
had  one  of  the  greatest  records  for 
home  runs  for  any  ballplayer. 

He  was  not  a  very  good  defensive 
fielder,  but  he  could  play  first  base 
great.  He  was  not  very  fast,  but  he 
could  get  around  the  bases,  especially 
after  he  made  home  runs,  and  he  did 
not  have  to  run  fast  because  all  he  did 
was  hit  the  ball  out  of  the  park,  and  he 
trotted  around. 

I  will  never  forget  seeing  him  go 
around  those  four  bases  in  Havana, 
Cuba. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker,  it 
is  truly  amazing.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  971,  leg- 
islation to  designate  that  a  facility  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  Cleveland, 
OH,  be  named  in  honor  of  Luke  E^ter. 
I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  author  of  this  legislation,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HORTON],  for  his  special  efforts  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  major  league  baseball  players. 
I  was  proud  to  join  my  colleague  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

Let  me  also  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Mr.  Clay,  for  his  support 
of  this  measure,  and  for  expediting  the 
legislation  through  the  committee 
process. 

Madam  Speaker,  Luke  Easter  was 
bom  in  St.  Louis,  MO,  and  was  a  re- 
nowned Softball  player  until  signed  by 
the  Cincinnati  Crescents  of  the  Negro 
American  League  in  1946.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Homestead  Grays  when 
the  owner  of  the  Cleveland  Indians  pur- 
chased his  contract  and  sent  E^ter  to 
San  Diego  to  play.  After  plajring  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  League,  Luke  Easter 
returned  to  Cleveland  where  he  began  a 
6-year  major  league  career. 


Although  Luke  Easter  hit  only  93 
major-league  home  runs  in  Cleveland, 
his  long  drives  made  him  a  favorite. 
Announcers  and  fans  affectionately  re- 
ferred to  his  home  runs  as  "bazooka 
blasts." 

It  was  on  June  23,  1950,  that  Luke 
E^ter  hit  a  baseball  into  the  Cleveland 
stadium  upper  deck  that  was  measured 
at  477  feet  from  home  plate.  The  home 
run  stands  as  the  longest  home  run  hit 
at  Clevelsuid  Municipal  Stadium. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that 
the  name  "Luke  Easter"  brings  to 
mind  many  fond  memories  for  baseball 
fans  from  Buffalo,  NY,  also.  In  fact,  it 
is  Luke  E^ter  who  is  often  credited 
with  saving  the  game  of  baseball  in 
Buffalo.  Prior  to  his  arrival  in  1955  to 
play  with  the  Bisons,  Buffalo  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  interest  in  baseball  due 
not  only  to  poor  team  performance,  but 
competition  from  the  television, 
movie,  and  racetrack  industries. 

Luke  Easter  used  personality,  show- 
manship, and  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance on  the  field  to  instill  in  Buffalo 
fans  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  game. 
During  the  1957  season,  E^ter  not  only 
played  in  every  one  of  the  team's  154 
games,  but  he  led  the  league  in  home 
runs,  walks,  total  bases,  and  RBI's. 

Luke  Elaster  was  later  released  from 
the  Bison  franchise  and  returned  to 
Cleveland.  He  died  tragically  during  a 
robbery  attempt  while  employed  at 
TRW,  Inc. 

It  is  ironic  to  note  that  only  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  it  learned  the 
talented  hero  Luke  Blaster  was  40  years 
old  when  he  joined  the  Bisons;  and  48 
years  old  when  he  went  to  bat  for  the 
last  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the 
city  of  Cleveland  is  being  designated  as 
the  site  for  honoring  Luke  Eiaster.  He 
was  an  outstanding  athlete,  a  source  of 
inspiration,  and  a  great  American.  The 
designation  of  a  postal  facility  in  his 
honor  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  an  outstanding  American. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  cannot  recite  as 
eloquently  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HORTON]  has  recited  Luke's 
great  contribution  to  the  field  of  base- 
ball. They  were  very  close  friends,  as 
my  colleagues  can  see  from  his  speech 
here  on  the  floor,  and,  over  the  years 
when  we  have  talked  about  Luke,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hor- 
ton] has  stories  like  that  which  he  can 
tell  all  day  long  about  his  great  rela- 
tionship, his  great  friendship,  with 
Luke  Easter. 

So,  I  am  just  proud  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton] 
has  sponsored  this  legislation.  I  know 
how  much  it  means  to  him,  how  close 
he  was,  not  only  to  Luke,  but  to  Luke's 
wife,  Virgil,  who  is  still  in  Cleveland, 
and  she  grew  up  there.  In  fact,  she,  and 
I  and  thefr  family  all  went  to  high 
school  together  in  Cleveland. 

So,  I  just  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman    from    Indiana 
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[Mr.  McCiosKSY],  the  chairman  of  the 
subconunittee,  and  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay], 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
and  again  the  gentlenmn  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  for  the  great  con- 
tributions they  have  made  in  pajrlng 
honor  to  Luke  by  designating  this  fa- 
cility in  Cleveland,  OH. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
great  celebration  in  Cleveland  in  honor 
of  this,  and  we  really  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  what  has  been  done  on 
behalf  of  Luke  Ekister. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  and  say  to  him, 
"We're  looking  forward  to  that  celebra- 
tion." 

Madam  Speaker,  Luke  was  a  great 
personal  friend  of  mine,  and  I  loved 
him  like  a  brother,  and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  felt  the  same. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  971 ,  a  biH  to  designate  the  fa- 
cility of  ttie  U.S.  Postal  Service  located  at  630 
East  105th  Street.  Cleveland,  OH.  as  ttie 
"Luke  Easter  Post  Office.'' 

Bom  in  St  Louis,  MO,  Luke  Easter,  known 
by  those  who  loved  him  as  "the  Gentle  Giant," 
was  one  of  the  greatest  natural  poiwer  hitters 
in  the  history  of  t>aseball.  Luke,  wtw  stood  6 
feet  4  Incties  arxj  weighed  over  240  pounds, 
broke  into  the  major  leagues  at  ttie  age  of  33 
after  a  stellar  career  with  the  Hegro  League 
Homestead  Grays.  In  his  3  full  seasons  wnth 
the  Cleveland  Indians,  1950-62,  Easter 
proved  to  be  the  slugger  of  his  day  hitting  86 
ttome  runs  wtiiie  driving  in  307  runs.  Few  peo- 
ple know  ttiis,  txjt  Luke  still  hoMs  ttie  record 
for  ttie  lorigest  home  run  hit  In  Cleveland,  477 
feet,  in  1950,  tfie  year  after  he  broke  into  the 
major  leagues.  In  1 952,  he  finished  second  to 
his  teammate  Larry  Ooby  for  the  American 
League  home  run  title  with  31 . 

After  baseball,  Easter  worked  for  TRW  Inc.. 
and  was  chief  steward  of  ttie  Airline  Workers 
Alliance.  Luke's  life  was  cut  short  however,  as 
he  was  fatally  wounded  in  a  ntbery  attempt 
in  Euclid,  OH.  We  can  only  wonder  how  grMt 
he  might  have  been  had  he  been  aHowed  to 
play  during  his  prime.  Madam  Speaker,  Luke 
Easter  was  a  giant  both  on  and  off  ttw  base- 
ball diamond,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  stand 
to  support  ttiis  biH  today. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  ttie 
gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Hohton]  and 
ttie  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  McCloskev] 
in  urging  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  ttie 
aisle  to  support  this  measure  and  I  commend 
my  good  friends,  Congressman  Lou  Stokes 
and  Congressman  Frank  Horton,  tor  initiat- 
ing ttiis  action. 

Luke  Easter  experienced  both  ttie  bitterness 
of  being  limited  to  playing  in  ttie  segregated 
t>aseball  dubs  of  ttie  time  and  ttie  warmtti  and 
esteem  of  finally  getting  some  wel  earned  re- 
spect in  ttie  newly  integrated  major  leagues. 
He  continued  to  earn  the  respect  of  all  wtw 
knew  him  throughout  his  basebal  career  and 
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well  on  into  his  second  career  as  a  union 
steward  at  T.R.W.,  Inc.  in  Cleveland.  His 
death  in  1979,  protecting  the  cash  of  his  co- 
workers during  a  bank  robbery  in  Cleveland, 
left  a  void  not  only  in  the  baseball  worW,  but 
in  each  of  us. 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  recommending  that  the 
East  105th  Street  Post  Office  in  Cleveland. 
OH.  be  designated  the  Luke  Easter  Post  Of- 
fice. I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  serve  to  remind 
future  generations  of  what  good  sportsman- 
ship and  a  truly  unselfish  spirit  are  all  atxxjt. 

I  tttank  the  speaker  and  my  colleagues  for 
trie  opportunity  to  share  with  the  House  my 
support  for  H.R.  971. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
srleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  l>alance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  McCLOSKEY]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  971. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
l)er8  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  831  and  H.R.  971,  the 
bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  DESERT  STORM 
LOAN  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  i>as8  the 
bill  (H.R.  902)  to  provide  assistance  to 
recipients  of  loans  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  who  are  af- 
fected by  military  service  as  part  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  for  other 
punmses,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  902 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reientativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  tlUs  Act  may  he 
cited  as  the  "Small  Business  Desert  Storm 
Loan  Relief  Act  of  1991". 

8bc.  2.  The  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  28.  (*)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  assistance  In  addition  to  that 
authorlxed  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  as  now  In  effect  or  as  sub- 
seqaently  amended,  and  It  shall  not  be  Inter- 
preted in  any  way  to  reduce  the  benefits  of 
such  Relief  Act. 

"(b)  Any  Bstall  business  concern  which  Is 
the  ot)llgor  of  a  loan  made  or  guaranteed  by 
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the  Small  Business  Administration  under 
this  Act  o  ■  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1951  may  apply  for  assistance  under 
this  sectloi  I.  In  order  to  assist  persons  called 
to  acUve  d  ity  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  the  Administration  (1)  is  di- 
rected to  11  berally  construe  the  provisions  of 
this  sectioi  to  benefit  such  persons  and  com- 
panies subi  tantially  owned  by  or  dependent 
upon  them  (2)  is  authorized  to  extend  the 
term  of  an  r  direct  loan  for  up  to  five  years 
beyond  th«  maximum  term  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  la  w,  and  (3)  is  authorized  to  waive 
or  modify  my  of  the  minimum  periods  of 
time  or  mlilmum  Income  declines  specified 
in  this  sect  ion  if  it  determines  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  bi  t  It  may  not  do  so  if  it  would  re- 
sult in  the  denial  of  assistance  to  an  appli- 
cant othen^ise  eligible. 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  temporarily 
suspend  tha  repayment  obligation  of  any  per- 
son under  a  direct  loan  made  by  the  Small 
Business  A<  ministration  to  a  l)orrower  if  the 
borrower,  c  r  any  person  Jointly  liable  with 
the  borrow(  r,  is  called  to  active  duty  In  the 
military  se  vice  subsequent  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  th(  proceeds  of  such  loan.  The  sus- 
pension sha  1  be  effective  on  the  date  the  Ad- 
minlstratlo  i  is  notified  that  the  borrower 
has  commei  iced  active  duty  status  or,  at  the 
election  of  ;he  borrower  it  shall  be  made  ef- 
fective at  I  ny  time  subsequent  to  the  date 
the  borrow*  r  entered  active  duty  status,  and 
shall  contii  ue  for  90  days  after  such  person 
ceases  to  Iw  on  active  duty. 

"(d)  The  Administration  shall  suspend  or 
reduce  the  repayment  obligation  of  any 
small  busln  sss  concern  under  a  direct  loan 
made  by  th<  Administration  to  a  partnership 
or  corporation  if  It  determines  that  there 
has  been  si^stantlal  impairment  of  the  re- 
payment aMllty  of  the  borrower  due  to  the 
entry  on  ac  ;ive  duty  of  any  person  who  is  a 
principal  ov  ner,  manager  or  key  employee  of 
such  borrow  Br.  The  suspension  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  the  late  the  Administration  Is  noti- 
fied that  su  ;h  person  has  commenced  active 
duty  status  or.  at  the  election  of  the  bor- 
rower it  sha  11  be  made  effective  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  date  the  person  entered 
active  duty  status,  and  shall  continue  for  90 
days  after  s  ich  person  ceases  to  be  on  active 
duty. 

"(e)  The  Administration  may  agree  to 
make  all  or  part  of  any  payments  due  to  any 
person  pura  lant  to  the  terms  of  any  loan 
guaranteed  >y  the  Administration  under  this 
Act  or  und«  ■  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  if  it  determines  that  there  has 
been  substa  itlal  impairment  of  the  repay- 
ment abiUtj  of  the  obligor  due  to  the  entry 
on  active  di  ty  of  any  person  who  Is  a  prin- 
cipal owner  manager  or  key  employee  of 
such  borro^r.  The  time  during  which  such 
payments  n|ay  be  made  shall  commence  on 
the  date  the  person  entered  active  duty  sta- 
tus and  shall  terminate  90  days  after  such 
person  ceasas  to  be  on  active  duty.  Any  loan 
made  under  this  subsection  is  declared  to  be 
a  disaster  loan  under  section  7(b)  of  this  Act 
and  shall  be  made  from  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  sucl  loans.  Such  loans  shall  be  8ul>- 
ject  to  the  isame  terms  and  conditions  for 
other  loans  ^de  under  section  7(b).  The  Ad- 
ministration Is  directed  to  transfer  from  the 
disaster  loa*  fund  to  the  business  loan  and 
investment  ffund  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  spy  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  ni^  loan  funded  through  such  ac- 
count whlchf  is  suspended  or  reduced  pursu- 
ant to  this  Aict. 

"(O  Within  60  days  after  the  return  to  non- 
active  duty  status  of  any  person  to  whom  the 


preceding  subsefctlons  may  apply,  the  Admin- 
istration shall  Arrange  a  meeting  with  agen- 
cy personnel  add  the  affected  small  business 
concern  to  discuss  repayment  of  the  loan. 
The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  extend 
direct  loan  or  to  set  a  repay- 
for  loans  made  under  sul>- 
period  of  up  to  1  year  for 
ictlve  duty,  but  not  to  exceed 


the  term  of  an^ 
ment  schedule 
section  (e)  for 
each  60  days  of 
5  years. 

"(g)  If  the  A 
an  obligor  mee 
it  may,  in  Its 


inlstratlon  determines  that 
the  criteria  of  this  section, 

jretlon,  reduce  or  eliminate 

the  assistance  (provided  herein  if  It  deter- 
mines that  the  ^bligor  has  the  financial  abil- 
ity to  meet  tha  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
obligation  witbout  substantially  disrupting 
business  operations  if  the  applicant  is  a  busi- 
ness or  without  imposing  a  substantial  fi- 
nancial burden  if  the  applicant  is  an  individ- 
ual disaster  loan  reclpent.  Any  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  made  only  after  affording 
the  applicant  tie  opportunity  to  present  In- 
formation in  lerson  or  through  others  In 
support  of  the  [request  for  assistance.  This 
determination  need  not  be  made  pursuant  to 
the  Admlnistrajtlve  Procedures  Act  unless 
the  Adminlstr«;ion  determines  that  such 
proceedings  would  be  appropriate. 
"(h)  As  used  la  this  section,  the  term: 
"(1)  'base  years'  means  the  past  three 
years  If  (A)  it  Is  a  business  loan  to  a  bor- 
rower who  has!  been  In  business  for  such 
time,  or  such  shorter  time  as  the  borrower 
has  been  In  business  as  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate by  tha  Administration  but  not  less 
than  one  year,  Ar  (B)  If  it  Is  a  disaster  loan 
to  an  individual  who  hits  taxable  Income  for 
such  time,  or  Such  shorter  time  as  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  by  the  Administra- 
tion. I 

"(2)  'direct  loan'  means  a  loan  made  under 
this  Act  or  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958;  I 

"(3)  'loan'  alsA  Includes  a  debenture  guar- 
anteed as  to  repayment  by  the  Administra- 
tion; I 

"(4)  'military  Ijervice'  means  the  military 
service  of  the  Uilted  States  as  defined  In  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940, 
SO  U.S.C.  App.  5U,  as  amended; 

"(5)  'obligor'  li^cludes  the  borrower  and.  for 
debentures  issued  by  development  compa- 
nies, the  small  ijuslness  concern  which  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  d^t>enture  proceeds;  and 

"(6)  'substantial  impairment'  means  a  de- 
cline in  the  Income  of  the  borrower  over  a 
period  of  a  minimum  of  30  months  which  rep- 
resents a  decUn^  equal  to  at  least  25  per  cen- 
tum Crom  the  average  Income  over  the  b&ae 
years  prior  to  tlfe  entry  on  active  duty  of  a 
person  referred  tp  in  subsection  (d)  above. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  make  loans,  or  to  suspend  or  reduce 
pajrments  on  direct  loans  under  section  28  or 
section  7(b)(3)  <if  the  Small  Business  Act 
shall  be  limited  [to  amounts  approved  In  ad- 
vance In  appropriations  Acts.  There  are  here- 
by authorized  ta  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed S5.000.000  toj  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  28  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
SSO.OOO.OOO  to  can  y  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7(b)(3)  of  sue  b  Act. 

SEC.  4.  Sectlod  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  ty  inserting  after  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  hew  paragraph: 

"(3)  To  make  s«ch  disaster  loans  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  determine  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  td  assist  a  small  business  con- 
cern which  has  sjiffered  economic  Injury  due 
to  operation  Desert  Storm/Shield  In  an 
amount  not  to  ejfceed  JSO.OOO  per  borrower. 

"(A)  Not  to  exoeed  $25,000,000  In  such  loans 
may   be   made   »o   assist   small    businesses 
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owned  and  controlled  by  reservists  In  a  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  as  a  result  of  an  emer- 
grency  deployment. 

"(B)  Not  to  exceed  S25.000,000  in  such  loans 
niay  be  made  to  assist  small  businesses  in 
any  county  in  which  at  least  Ave  small  busi- 
ness concerns  have  suffered  severe  economic 
injury  as  a  result  of  the  emergency  deploy- 
ment in  support  of  national  defense  objec- 
tives of  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  from  an  installation  or  instal- 
lations in  an  area  where  such  business  con- 
cerns are  located:  Provided,  That  no  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  under  this  paragraph 
unless  at  least  10,000  individuals  comprising 
at  least  GO  percent  of  the  personnel  normally 
assigned  to  such  installation  or  installations 
are  so  deployed. 
"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 
"(i)  the  term  'small  business  concern 
owned  and  controlled  by  reservists'  means  a 
small  business  concern  which— 

"(I)  is  at  least  51  percent  unconditionally 
owned  by  one  or  more  members  of  reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

"(11)  is  managed  and  the  daily  business  op- 
erations of  which  are  controlled  by  one  or 
more  such  members; 

"(ii)  the  term  'period  of  active  duty'  means 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  an 
owner  of  the  small  business  concern  is  called 
or  ordered  to  active  duty  and  ending  on  the 
ISOtb  day  following  the  date  on  which  such 
owner  is  released  from  active  duty. 

"(ill)  the  term  'emergency  deployment' 
means  one  which  commenced  on  or  after  Au- 
gust 1, 1990.  and  before  October  1,  1991;  and 

"(Iv)  the  term  'county'  includes  any  other 
equivalent  political  subdivision.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Due  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
immediate  assistance  to  borrowers  impacted 
by  military  service  requirements,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  law,  rule  or  regula- 
tion, the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  Issue  Interim 
final  rules  and  regulations  implementing 
this  Act  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  the  rules  shall  be  effective  on  pub- 
lication. The  Administraton  may,  however, 
aollcit  comments  and  modify  such  rules. 

(b)  In  order  that  borrowers  may  become 
aware  of  the  assistance  under  section  28  of 
this  Act,  the  Adminstration  shall  notify 
every  borrower  of  the  assistance  available 
hereunder  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  902,  the  Small  Business 
Desert  Storm  Loan  Relief  Act  of  1991. 
Very  simply,  the  legislation  would  au- 
thorize financial  assistance  of  up  to  S55 
million  to  small  businesses  which  have 
been  financially  injured  due  to  the 
transfer  or  deployment  of  troops  as 
part  of  Desert  Storm. 

I  believe  that  we  are  all  very  proud  of 
the  service  which  has  been  performed 
for  our  country  by  our  regular,  active 
duty  troops  and  also  by  our  citizen 
warriors  who  constitute  our  Reserves. 


We  have  disrupted  the  lives  of  these 
citizen  soldiers  and  we  must  not  im- 
pose undue  economic  hardship  upon 
them.  Moreover,  we  should  facilitate 
their  efforts  to  resume  their  civilian 
occupations. 

When  I  introduced  my  bill,  I  was  pri- 
marily concerned  that  these  service- 
men and  servicewomen  should  not  have 
to  worry  about  repaying  direct  or  indi- 
rect Government  loans  nor  should  they 
have  to  worry  about  the  Government 
dunning  their  loved  ones  for  these  loan 
payments  while  they  are  in  the  gulf 
risking  their  lives.  The  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  ad- 
dressed this  problem  some  50  years  ago, 
but  the  coverage  provided  by  that  Act 
did  not  contemplate  the  way  we  handle 
financial  transactions  today. 

The  Relief  Act  authorizes  a  morato- 
rium on  loan  repayments  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  interest  rate  to  a  maximum 
of  6  percent,  but  in  order  to  qualify  the 
reservist  being  called  to  active  duty 
must  be  one  and  the  same  as  the  bor- 
rower. If  these  interests  are  not  iden- 
tical, no  assistance  is  mandated. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  relief  pro- 
vided in  situations  where  the  reservist 
is  simply  one  of  joint  borrowers.  This 
may  be  the  case  in  many  loans,  includ- 
ing disaster  loans  made  to  a  husband 
and  wife,  with  one  of  them  being  a  re- 
servist who  is  called  to  active  duty. 

Nor  is  there  any  coverage  under  the 
Relief  Act  if  the  loan  is  made  to  a 
small  corporation  or  a  partnership  and 
the  reservist  is  one  of  the  principal 
owners  or  a  manager  or  a  key  employee 
whose  absence  has  substantially  re- 
duced the  profitability  of  the  company. 

Thus,  I  introduced  H.R.  902  along 
with  22  of  my  colleagues  as  cosponsors 
to  fill  this  gap  and  to  provide  a  mora- 
torium on  loan  repayments  in  these 
situations. 

Subsequently,  my  friend  tind  col- 
league Representative  Martin  Lan- 
caster brought  another  situation  to 
our  attention. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  economic  im- 
pact on  an  area  where  a  military  base 
is  closed;  it  can  be  devastating.  Well, 
the  deployment  of  troops  from  some 
bases  was  so  extensive  that  it  was  al- 
most the  same  as  closing  the  base.  And 
the  impact  on  the  small  businesses  who 
operate  in  the  area  around  those  bases 
was  just  the  same — the  customers  have 
all  been  transferred  to  the  gulf  as  part 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Many  via- 
ble small  businesses  simply  lost  all  of 
their  customers. 

Thus,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lancaster 
we  provided  in  the  bill  that  if  at  least 
10,000  troops  from  any  base  are  de- 
ployed to  the  gulf  and  if  the  number 
deployed  represents  at  least  60  percent 
of  the  troops  normally  assigned  to  the 
base,  then  we  would  treat  this  as  an 
economic  disaster  to  the  small  flinns 
which  have  lost  thefr  customers.  The 
SBA  would  provide  them  with  working 
capital  of  up  to  S50.000  at  a  reduced  in- 


terest rate  and  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  we  helped 
the  victims  of  natural  disasters.  This 
would  give  them  some  breathing  room 
and  help  them  to  survive  until  the 
troops  return  from  the  gulf. 

In  addition,  now  that  the  reservists 
are  beginning  to  return,  we  find  that 
many  need  operating  money  for  their 
firms.  Some  have  to  almost  reestablish 
themselves,  as  they  literally  haul  to 
close  their  doors  and  go  to  war. 

Thus,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Skelton 
the  committee  amended  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  this  uprooting  of  snudl  busi- 
ness personnel  would  be  treated  as  an 
economic  disaster  and  that  they  be 
provided  loan  assistance  of  up  to  S50,000 
per  small  business  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  exist  for  other 
disasters.  Again,  this  is  simply  a  small 
helping  hand  to  allow  them  to  resume 
their  primary  occupation  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  that  the  bill 
requires  SBA  to  expedite  its  implemen- 
tation of  this  law.  The  assistance  being 
provided  to  these  small  businesses 
would  be  virtually  meaningless  unless, 
it  is  made  available  on  a  timely  basis 
and  the  reservists  and  other  small  busi- 
nesses are  made  aware  of  its  existence. 

The  bureaucracy  is  very  slow  to  im- 
plement assistance  such  as  that  being 
provided  in  this  act.  It  is  even  very 
slow  when  we  simply  fine  tune  an  ex- 
isting program.  For  example,  last  No- 
vember we  fine  tuned  a  program  to  pro- 
vide working  capital  for  small  business 
exi>orters  for  up  to  36  months  instead 
for  a  maximum  of  18  months,  as  was 
previously  authorized  by  law.  It  was 
not  until  March  12,  or  4  months  later, 
that  a  regulation  implementing  this 
change  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  who  knows  how  long  it 
will  be  before  this  information  is  dis- 
tributed to  personnel  in  the  field  who 
actually  administer  the  program. 

A  similar  delay  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  financial  assistance  being 
afforded  by  this  act  is  simply  unaccept- 
able. Thus,  the  law  will  require  the 
agency  to  adopt  interim  final  regula- 
tions to  implement  It  within  10  days  of 
enactment.  Certainly  the  action  of  this 
House  in  passing  the  bill  should  be  suf- 
ficient notice  to  the  agency  to  begin 
planning  for  implementation,  and  thus 
it  will  actually  have  much  longer. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues 
who  have  supported  this  measure,  and  I 
want  In  particular  to  thsink  Represent- 
ative Skelton  and  Representative  Lan- 
caster, who  contributed  very  substan- 
tially to  the  development  of  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  a  new  ranking 
minority  member.  Congressman  Andy 
Ireland.  This  is  the  first  bill  on  which 
I  have  been  pleased  to  cooperate  with 
him  and  obtain  his  support  and  I  thank 
him  for  it.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  the 
first  of  many  such  bills  which  we  will 
jointly  bring  before  this  body. 
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Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  raELAND.  Madam  Speaker,  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
today  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  902,  the 
Small  Business  Desert  Storm  Relief 
Act,  which  seeks  to  ensure  that  those 
who  served  our  country  in  war  do  not 
have  to  bear  a  great  burden  in  peace  as 
well. 

As  our  colleague,  Mr.  LaFalce,  noted 
so  eloquently,  H.R.  902  allows  the  SBA 
to  temporarily  suspend  or  reduce  re- 
payments on  existing  SBA  direct  loans, 
allows  the  SBA  to  make  payments  on 
guaranteed  small  business  loans,  per- 
mits the  agency  to  make  new  business 
loans  to  military  reservists  called  to 
active  duty,  and  allows  the  SBA  to 
make  new  loans  to  qualified  small 
businesses  that  otherwise  suffered  sub- 
stantially because  of  our  war  to  liber- 
ate Kuwait. 

More  specifically,  H.R.  902  allows  the 
SBA  to  show  forbearance  on  SBA  di- 
rect loans  when  a  qualified  small  busi- 
ness was  substantiajly  impaired  by  war 
activities. 

This  means  that  the  Income  of  a 
small  business  must  have  declined  by 
at  least  2S  percent  because  the  prin- 
cipal owner,  a  cosigner  of  a  direct  loan, 
a  manager,  or  a  key  employee  was 
called  into  active  service. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
SBA  may  also  make  temporary  pay- 
ments on  a  federally  guaranteed  small 
business  loan  when  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail. 

In  both  cases,  the  SBA  can  only  sus- 
pend, reduce,  or  make  payments  for  a 
period  of  up  to  1  year  for  every  60  days 
of  active  duty  status,  and  the  total 
time  of  forbearance  cannot  exceed  5 
years. 

And.  Madam  Speaker,  let  me  hasten 
to  assure  our  colleagues  that  this  Is 
not  loan  forgiveness.  Rather,  H.R.  902 
allows  the  SBA  to  rearrange  repay- 
ment schedules,  thereby  protecting  the 
vitality  of  the  enterprises  involved  and 
the  people  they  employ. 

As  I  noted,  the  measure  before  us 
also  allows  the  SBA  to  make  new,  eco- 
nomic disaster  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses affected  by  the  war.  Under  the 
bill,  a  small  business  would  qualify  for 
the  loan  if:  First,  an  owner,  manager, 
or  key  employee  was  called  into  active 
duty  and  the  business  suffered  substan- 
tially for  it;  or  second,  if  five  or  more 
small  businesses  in  a  given  area  suf- 
fered substantially  because  of  a  major 
troop  deployment— that  is,  if  at  least 
10.000  individuals  comprising  60  percent 
of  the  number  normally  based  in  a 
given  area  were  shipped  out.  Such 
loans  would  be  limited  to  $50,000  or  less 
per  business,  and  credit  cannot  be 
available  elsewhere. 

I  ask  our  colleagues  to  take  particu- 
lar note  of  the  second  provision,  and  to 
Join  me  in  commending  Mr.  Skklton 
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and  Mr.,  Lancaster 
provision. 

In  citiss  and  towns  across  America 
where  ocu*  Armed  Forces  are  based, 
small  bu  ilnesses  have  offered  the  prod- 
ucts ant  services  that  our  men  and 
women  1 1  uniform  depend  on.  They  are 
part  of  1  he  communities  that  support 
the  miliary  during  thankful  times  of 
peace,  and  I  think  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  we  make  sure  these  essential  en- 
terprises are  there  when  our  soldiers 
and  sallop  return  from  the  gulf. 

Overall,  then,  Madam  Speaker,  H.R. 
902  seeki  to  ensure  that  our  Nation's 
small  business  owners — ^men  and 
women  who  contribute  to  much  to  our 
quality  df  life— have  time  to  recuperate 
or  reorganize  before  getting  back  to 
the  business  at  hand. 

Madani  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize 
that  thi^  is  not  a  massive  piece  of  leg- 
islation ^n  scope,  scale,  or  cost.  To 
qualify,  email  business  owners  must 
demonstuate  that  our  efforts  in  the 
Middle  Bast  hurt  them  substantially. 
All  the  1  )ans,  whether  new  or  restruc- 
tured, m  ist  be  repaid.  And  if  a  small 
business  )wner  is  financially  capable  of 
doing  wil  hout  a  new  loan  or  is  capable 
of  keepii  g  up  with  the  current  sched- 
ule of  pa;  Tnents,  then  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  902  ( o  not  apply. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port to  c  or  colleagues  that  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  voted 
unanimously,  41-0,  to  report  H.R.  902  to 
the  full  I-  ouse.  And  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunltj  to  thank  the  chairman,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  for  the  fine  work  he  per- 
formed 01 1  behalf  of  our  Nation's  small 
businesses.  Let  me  also  thank,  again, 
our  other  colleagues,  Messrs.  Skelton, 
and  Lai^caster,  for  their  helpful 
amendm«it  to  the  bill,  and  Messrs. 
Baker,  Machtley,  and  Ramstad  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  for  spearheading 
the  minority  efforts. 

Madfun  Speaker,  in  war  and  In  peace, 
we  owe  Of r  country's  great  small  busi- 
nesses a  ^ebt  of  gratitude  for  the  jobs 
they  prokride,  the  innovations  they 
produce,  ihe  services  they  provide,  and 
for  their  Sterling  contributions  to  the 
quality  0^  life  In  America. 

H.R.  902i  while  a  modest  offering,  will 
help  ensi»e  that  these  enterprises  re- 
main string  and  vital,  and  that  the 
sacrifices  'they  made  on  our  behalf  will 
not  lingeB  on  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

I    recofliunend    the    Small 
Storm  Relief  Act  to 


Business 
our  col- 


Desert 
leagues. 

D  1400 

Mr.  BR^MFIELD.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gtntleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenuui  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BRQOMFIELD.  Madam  Speaker, 
let  me  Join  in  complimenting  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  firom  New 
York  [Mr- LaFalce],  and  our  ranking 
member  o  i  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
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Islatlon.  Ian  very  happy  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  thl  I  bill. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Small  Businesi  Desert  Storm  Relief  Act,  which 
authorizes  $55  million  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  temporarily  suspend  repay- 
merrt  of  SBA  loans  to  reservists  called  to  ac- 
tive duty. 

The  SoWiersf  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  was  enacted  to  ease  the  financial  bur- 
derts  of  those  persons  called  to  active  duty 
during  Worid  \^ar  II.  The  1940  act,  w/hich  still 
applies  today, !  imposes  a  moratorium  on  re- 
payments and  authorizes  interest  rate  reduc- 
tions on  loans  hade  to  reservists  called  to  ac- 
tive duty.  H.R.  902  would  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  1940  law,  making  it  applicable  to  Small 
Business  Administration  loans. 

American  soldiers  called  to  active  military 
duty  should  not  have  to  worry  about  defaulting 
on  their  SBA  loans,  but  instead  should  be  able 
to  devote  their  full  attention  to  ttie  war.  Surely, 
our  success  in  the  Persian  Gulf  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  a  clearty  focused  arvj  di- 
rected effort. 

H.R.  902  would  help  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  back  heme  for  those  soldiers  who  so 
ably  served  their  country  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 
I  urge  my  colleegues  to  assist  the  brave  men 
and  women  of  Desert  Storm  by  voting  for  ttie 
Small  Business.  [)esert  Storm  Relief  Act. 

Mr.  LaFaLce.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minuses  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKEL';rON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  supiwtt  of  this  measure. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  take  particular 
note  to  thaitk  the  committee  chair- 
man, the  geatleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  LaFalci  t],  for  this  excellent  piece 
of  legislatio  1.  I  also  commend  and 
thank  our  fir  end.  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Ireland],  for  his  strong 
support  and  or  his  forceful  statement 
a  few  momen  ;s  ago. 

Back  in  M  ssourl.  as  all  across  our 
country,  we  see  signs  saying,  "Support 
Our  Troops."  Our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalcb], 
has  put  this  Into  active  legislation  to 
the  point  wh(»re  we  are  supporting  our 
troops. 

As  was  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago,  I  have  a  portion  of  this  bill,  as  my 
firiend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  LajIcaster],  has  a  portion  of 
the  bill.  I  will  speak  about  that  portion 
which  I  have  put  forward. 

I  would  he  i«mlss  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carollha  [Mr.  Spratt]  is  the 
originator  of  this  idea.  Though  it  was 
modified  somewhat,  I  do  wish  to  thank 
him  for  his  creativity  and  his  thought 
and  his  assistince  in  this  regard. 

The  partici^ar  part  of  the  bill  which 
I  refer  to  woald  create  a  new  class  of 
injured  people  who  are  eligible  for 
loans  from  thje  disaster  loan  ftmd.  but 
it  would  make  such  funds  authorized 
subject  to  thej  appropriation  process.  In 
order  to  be  eligible,  someone  must  be  a 
resenrlst,  someone  must  have  been 
called  to  active  duty  for  Desert  Storm 
or  Desert  Shlfeld  for  180  days  or  more, 
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who  individually  or  collectively  owns 
51  percent  of  the  business  and  who  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  runs  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  that  business,  and 
whose  business  was  injured  due  to  the 
deployment  with  the  tmned  services  as 
a  reservist;  further,  that  this  individ- 
ual would  be  unable  to  obtain  credit 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  loan  is  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S50,000. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, we  have  over  200,000  reservists 
who  have  been  called  up  for  active  duty 
and  who  had  to  leave  behind  their  fam- 
ilies, their  homes,  their  jobs,  and  in 
many  instances  the  small  business 
which  they  run. 

The  situation  we  want  to  address  is 
one  where  a  reservist  answers  his  covin- 
try's  call  and  is  returning  now  to  a 
business  that  may  now  be  on  the  ropes. 
One  can  imagine  how  disruptive  that 
must  be  to  a  small  business  when  the 
owner-operator,  the  one  with  his  or  her 
name  on  the  door,  the  driving  force  be- 
hind that  small  business,  is  gone  for  6 
months  or  more.  But  now  their  busi- 
ness is  in  trouble,  and  they  cannot  get 
the  help  they  have  come  to  expect  as 
returning  soldiers.  Perhaps  they  have 
never  borrowed  money  before  and, 
therefore,  have  no  established  banking 
relationships,  or  perhaps  their  local 
lender  or  leaseholder  or  supplier  is  not 
in  a  good  enough  financial  position  to 
forebear.  For  whatever  reason,  the  re- 
servist who  owns  that  small  business 
may  need  just  enough  help  to  tide  him 
or  her  over  until  that  business  is  run- 
ning smoothly  again. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  amendment  I 
have  put  forward  simply  gives  the 
President  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration the  tools  to  offer  that 
help.  I  again  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  their  support. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Madam  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
srleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lancaster). 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  902, 
the  Desert  Storm  Small  Business  Loan 
Relief  Act.  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  for  his 
efforts  in  trying  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  often  forgotten  casualties  of  our 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  I  thank  the 
new  ranking  minority  member  for  his 
assistance  and  support.  The  casualties 
I  am  speaking  of  are  small  businesses, 
the  backbones  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, who  have  been  literally  dev- 
astated by  the  deplojrment  of  troops  to 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  we  have  proven  decisively,  our 
troops  were  extremely  well  prepared 
for  the  rigors  of  their  assignment. 
Clearly,  though,  we  did  not  prepare  our 
military  commimities  for  battle.  Iron- 
ically, the  communities  which  have  so 
faithfully    supported    our    troops    in 


peacetime  have  now  become  casualties 
of  war. 

I  am,  therefore,  Madam  Speaker,  urg- 
ing my  colleagues  to  help  provide  es- 
sential relief  now,  in  the  wake  of  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
unanimously  approved  this  legislation 
before  us  today,  which  would  provide 
disaster  loan  assistance  to  commu- 
nities particularly  hard-hit  by  the  de- 
plojrment  of  large  numbers  of  military 
personnel  and  assistance  to  businesses 
devastated  by  the  loss  of  a  key  person, 
who  was  a  reservist  or  guardsman 
called  to  active  duty. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  a  carefully 
drawn  section  I  have  added  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  relief  in  the  form  of 
small  loans  for  businesses  in  those  nine 
communities  which  have  been  most  se- 
verely hit  by  the  deployment  of  our 
troops.  Specifically,  these  are  areas 
which  are  totally  dependent  on  the 
military  bases  for  economic  stability. 
In  order  to  apply  for  this  one-time  dis- 
aster loan  relief,  a  business  must  be  lo- 
cated in  a  community  where  the  mili- 
tary bases  in  the  area  have  deployed  at 
least  10,000  individuals  comprising  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  personnel  on 
base. 

Jacksonville,  NC,  is  a  prime  example 
of  such  a  casualty  of  war.  Jacksonville 
is  a  town  of  25,000  people  and  Onslow 
County  has  approximately  120,000. 
Camp  LeJeune,  the  military  base  on 
which  the  conmiunity  is  dependent,  has 
a  population  of  about  45,000  troops. 
When  the  U.S.  military  was  mobilized, 
37,000  of  these  troops  were  deployed  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  That's  37,000  men  and 
women  out  of  45,000,  Madam  Speaker, 
over  75  percent.  The  numbers  are  mind 
boggling. 

I  realize  that  such  a  loss  to  a  commu- 
nity is  hard  to  imagine  Madam  Speak- 
er, yet  it  has  struck  two  communities 
in  North  Carolina  alone.  Our  econo- 
mies, and  the  economies  of  the  other 
seven  communities  around  the  United 
States  who  face  similar  overwhelming 
statistics,  have  been  devastated. 

Referring  to  the  war  in  the  gulf. 
President  Bush  has  said  "this  war  is 
now  behind  us."  But  though  the  battle- 
field now  lies  silent  and  our  troops  are 
beginning  to  come  home,  the  war  is  not 
yet  behind  us.  It  is  not  yet  behind 
those  communities  which  have  been 
economically  devastated  by  the  con- 
flict. The  troops  are  returning  to  bat- 
tle— worn  economies.  Thus  our  efforts 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  those  com- 
munities must  continue. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members 
to  support  H.R.  902. 


Mr. 


a  1410 
LaFALCE.    Madam    Speaker,    I 


yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery], the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  902.  the 
Desert  Storm  Small  Business  Loan  Re- 
lief Act.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
similar  to  a  more  comprehensive  small 
business  loan  program  for  veterans 
contained  in  H.R.  906.  an  appreciation 
benefits  package  I  introduced  several 
weeks  ago.  One  of  the  biggest  ijroblems 
our  citizens-soldiers  are  going  to  find 
out  is  getting  their  jobs  back  or  saving 
their  small  businesses.  This  legislation 
will  help. 

H.R.  902.  Madam  Speaker,  would 
make  a  minor  change  in  the  loan  relief 
provisions  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act,  a  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  It  would  extend  the  pro- 
tections under  the  act  to  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  to  joint  bor- 
rowers, so  long  as  one  is  a  member  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  called  or  ordered 
to  active  duty.  That  protection  is  not 
available  under  current  law. 

Certain  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions would  also  be  assisted  under  this 
measure  if  they  have  experienced  a  25- 
percent  reduction  in  income  because 
the  principal  owner,  manager,  or  key 
employee  is  a  selected  reservist  called 
to  active  duty. 

Also  included  in  H.R.  902  is  a  provi- 
sion which  would  grant  loan  relief,  sub- 
ject to  appropriations,  for  direct  and 
guaranteed  SBA  loans.  Additionally, 
the  measure  authorizes  S25  million  in 
new  loans  to  reservists  and  guardsmen 
who,  after  their  separation  from  active 
duty,  need  working  capital  to  reestab- 
lish their  small  businesses. 

Madam  Speaker,  calling  National 
Guardsmen  and  reservists  to  active 
duty  can  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  livelihood  of  the  reservist.  The 
very  least  we  must  do  is  give  the  men 
and  women  called  to  active  duty  the 
opportunity  to  hold  on  to  their  small 
business.  H.R.  902  provides  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

H.R.  902  will  help  our  reservists  and 
their  familes  avoid  situations  such  as 
the  one  described  to  me  in  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  form  Mike  Jenkins  of 
Jackson.  MS.  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  the  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

FebTuary  25, 1991. 

Dear  Congressman.  As  a  soldier  of  Desert 
Storm  I  would  like  to  share  the  appreciation 
of  my  fellow  troops  of  the  support  that  has 
been  shown  to  us  by  our  fellow  Misslsslp- 
pians.  They  have  not  forKottes  us  and  that 
has  kept  us  going  in  the  most  dlfQcult  times. 

We  have  some  problems  never  thought  of 
by  the  planners  of  the  mobilization  process. 
Or  if  they  were  they  were  igrnored  and  not 
even  mentioned.  So  many  times  when  we've 
asked  a  question  about  a  situation  we  were 
told  you  have  to  do  it  for  the  Qag.  Well  we're 
here  for  the  flag,  but  its  my  family  that's 
suffering. 

I  had  a  small  business  in  Jackson  and  was 
doing  «L8  well  as  a  person  could  starting  out. 
The  call  up  came  and  I  had  some  agreements 
still  to  be  fulfllled.  My  employees  finished 
the  work,  but  my  wife  still  had  to  close  the 
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business.  It  left  a  lot  of  debts  and  we 
wouldn't  have  the  money  to  restart  the  busi- 
ness when  I  got  home  now.  Some  creditors 
have  been  hounding  my  wife  and  she  has 
jone  to  the  State  JAG  assistance  program, 
but  they  have  been  very  little  help  and  don't 
seem  to  know  what  their  doing.  They  want 
her  to  hire  a  private  lawyer  to  handle  the 
problem. 

One  creditor,  Texaco  laughed  in  her  face 
when  she  told  them  about  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Relief  Program.  1  would  like  to  get  a 
loan  to  cover  those  debts  and  hopefully  re- 
start my  business  and  It  may  be  through  the 
VA  Administration.  The  finance  people  here 
and  the  JAG  don't  know  anything  they  can 
do.  The  Chain  of  Command  keeps  referring  to 
them,  but  they're  not  concerned  about  tradi- 
tional guardsman  problems.  If  you  could, 
please  send  me  some  Information  or  send  it 
to  my  wife.  Any  Information  or  assistance 
that  you  can  give  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Again  I  wish  all  I  could  tell  you  was  how 
appreciative  of  the  support  and  what  a  ter- 
rific job  the  troops  are  doing.  But  I'm  in 
really  a  difficult  situation  and  any  help  you 
can  give  will  be  appreciated. 

SFC  MncE  Jenkins. 

112  MP  BN.  USA. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  bill  we  consider  today,  but 
more  should  be  done. 

Last  year  I  cosponsored  H.R.  5616,  a 
measure  introduced  by  Mr.  McDade,  to 
assist  and  promote  the  creation,  devel- 
opment, and  prowth  of  small  businesses 
owned  by  veterans,  filler  this  month 
Mr.  McDade  introduced  a  similar  bill, 
H.R.  1404,  and  I  am  again  a  cosponsor, 
as  is  Tm  Penny,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Training  and 
Employment.  H.R.  1404  would  authorize 
the  SBA  to  guarantee  bank  loans  to 
veteran-owned  small  businesses  and  es- 
tablish a  goal  of  awsu-ding  5  percent  of 
Federal  procurement  to  small  busi- 
nesses owned  by  veterans.  Chairman 
Pknny  is  expected  to  conduct  hearings 
on  this  more  comprehensive  bill  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  enhance,  support,  and  increase  the 
number  of  small  businesses  owned  and 
operated  by  veterans.  Veterans  have 
proven  their  commitment  to  our  Na- 
tion and  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
get  the  job  done.  They  are  steady,  reli- 
able, and  responsible,  and  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  provide  them  equal  op- 
portunity to  participate  fully  in  our 
country's  free  enterprise  system. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  La  Falce,  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Mr.  Ireland,  and  all 
members  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Small 
Business  for  developing  and  bringing  to 
the  floor  H.R.  902. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  very  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  Mr.  McDade,  for 
the  leadership  he  has  provided  for  the 
past  several  years  in  assisting  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  in  gaining  access  to 
Vm^nxas  administered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 
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I  urge  ny  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Madam' Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
was  in  our  package  earlier.  The  chair- 
man andi  the  minority  member  felt 
that  we  g  Dt  into  some  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. I  cei  'tainly  understand  that.  They 
are  getting  into  some  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion toda  (r.  We  are  not  complaining.  I 
hope  all  :  ilembers  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  L^  FALCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thahk  t;  le  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Miisissippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 
We  are  ailways  delighted  to  have  his 
full  support.  We  try  to  reciprocate. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
grinia  [Mr,  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLp4.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  or  H.R.  902,  the  Desert  Storm 
Small  Bufciness  Loan  Relief  Act.  This 
bill,  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
chairmanlof  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee John  LaPalce,  is  needed  to  cor- 
rect problems  created  by  the  deploy- 
ment of  tibops  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  success  of  our  troops  during  the 
recent  wat  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
the  all  vjlunteer  military  backed-up 
by  well-fained  reserves.  While  this 
policy  is  I  military  success,  problems 
have  been  created  for  the  business  com- 
munity. Ijast  Wednesday,  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Employment,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  he(  .ring  on  the  effect  of  the  de- 
ployment of  active  duty  personnel,  re- 
servists, and  members  of  the  National 
Guard  on  i  imall  businesses. 

During  ;he  hearing,  we  heard  testi- 
mony describing  a  number  of  problems 
that  have  developed.  Perhaps  the  most 
moving  w»s  that  of  Mrs.  Carolee  Ploof, 
who's  husl  land  was  deployed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  thj  Vermont  National  Guard. 
Mrs.  Plool  is  working  around  the  clock 
to  keep  h(  r  husband's  excavation  com- 
pany in  b  isiness  and  to  keep  her  own 
job  as  th(  manager  of  a  florist  shop. 
She  worki  every  day,  and  oi>erates  a 
dump  truop  on  the  weekends. 

Another  reservist,  Mr.  David  Lough, 
is  flying  0-141  cargo  planes  to  and  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  while  attempting  to 
keep  his  n  al  estate  firm  operating. 

A  differ  ;nt  problem  occurs  around 
areas  whe  re  small  businesses  are  de- 
pendent (in  nearby  military  bases. 
These  bu  linesses  provide  important 
services  i  or  the  troops.  When  the 
troops  lef  ,  the  firms  lost  their  main 
source  of  income  and  now  face  eco- 
nomic disister.  This  problem  can  be 
foimd  neat  Fort  Stewart,  GA;  Fort 
Campbell,  ftCY;  and  Camp  Lejeune,  NC, 
as  well  as  ( )ther  areas. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  leople  facing  these  problems 
are  compli  lining— they  are  not.  During 
the  heariig  we  found  that  those  de- 
ployed wi^h  the  reserves  or  National 
Guard  remained  eager  to  serve.  Their 
families,  struggling  to  keep  businesses 
going,  are  proud  of  their  loved  ones  in 
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the  gulf.  The  businesses  near  military 
bases  remain  committed  to  the  troops. 
All  they  are  iasking  for  is  a  little  help 
to  get  back  ^n  business  now  that  the 
war  is  over. 

I  think  it  ik  important  that  we  take 
steps  to  help  these  businesses  and 
those  reservists  who  served.  Also,  I 
think  it  is  edually  important  that  the 
steps  we  takt  are  cost  effective.  H.R. 
902  deals  verj»  effectively  with  these  is- 
sues. 

It  extends!  the  tjrpe  of  loan  relief 
available  unoer  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  to  Small  Business 
Administration  loans  where  a  principal 
owner,  manager,  or  key  employee  has 
been  called  to  active  duty.  Also,  the 
bill  authorize^  S25  million  in  new  loans 
for  reservlstsi  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardl  who  return  from  active 
duty  and  neei  working  capital  to  rees- 
tablish their  businesses.  In  aiddition, 
another  $25  hnillion  is  authorized  in 
emergency  lians  to  businesses  near 
military  base^  that  have  suffered  eco- 
p  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
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will  be  subject  to  the  normal  appro 
priating  process  and  the  deficit  reduo 
tion  agreement. 

It  certainly  was  not  amyone's  inten- 
tion that  pedple  be  financially  wiped 
out  for  servidg  their  country.  H.R.  902 
is  a  good,  cosi-effective  solution  to  the 
business  problems  created  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  deployment.  I  commend 
'ALrCB  for  sponsoring  the 
:e  my  colleagues  to  sup- 


Chairman  La 
bill,  and  I 
port  it. 

Mr.     LaF 
might  I  inqui 
remaining? 

The    SP 
Unsoeld) 


CE.     Madam     Speaker, 
how  much  time  I  have 


IR  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
gentleman  from  New 
York  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  from  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Coi|imittee,  and  we  have 
heard  from  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  now  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Edwards].  Although  not  a  member  of 
the  committed,  the  gentleman  worked 
diligently  wi^  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mri  Martin],  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lancaster], 
and  myself,  especially  on  behalf  of 
those  provisions  that  can  be  extremely 
helpful  to  the  people  from  Fort  Hood, 
TX. 

Mr.  EDWA4DS  of  Texas.  Madam 
Speaker,  manv  Americans  made  sac- 
rifices in  our  Persian  Gulf  war  effort.  It 
was  a  great  example  of  national  unity 
and  commitmjent  for  a  just  cause.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  today  that  we 
recognize  the  i  ■eal  sacrifices  in  that  ef- 
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fort  made  by  communities  across  our 
Nation,  communities  such  as  Killeen. 
Harkera  Height,  Copperas  Cove,  and 
others,  in  my  area  of  Texas. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  neighbor  cities  to 
Fort  Hood,  these  and  other  commu- 
nities overwhelmingly  supported  our 
Nation's  effort.  They  supported  our 
troops  and  their  families  with  volun- 
teer efforts.  Having  patriotically  sup- 
ported our  country's  war  effort,  these 
communities  now  find  themselves  with 
vacant  apartments,  bankrupt  busi- 
nesses, lower  home  values,  and  busi- 
nesses struggling  to  survive.  By  trying 
to  provide  the  very  services  that  the 
Army  wants  its  soldiers  to  have  and 
their  families  to  have  available.  Fort 
Hood  area  businesses  are  now  dev- 
astated, because  25.000  troops  from  that 
area  left  to  do  their  duty  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 
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These  communities  and  many  like 
them  throughout  the  country  do  not 
ask  for  sympathy  or  handouts.  What 
they  do  need  and  what  they  do  deserve 
is  the  availability  of  SBA  loans  for 
businesses  devastated  by  the  loss  from 
troops  temporarily  sent  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  La- 
Falce  and  Congressman  Lancaster 
and  others  for  their  strong  leadership 
in  seeing  that  these  partners  in  our  war 
effort  are  treated  fairly  and  helped  as 
we  bring  our  troops  back  home  and  get 
these  communities  back  to  normalcy. 

Madam  Speaker,  these  communities 
are  partners  in  our  Nation's  defense  ef- 
fort. They  played  their  role  in  our  war 
effort.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  keep 
this  partnership  alive,  and  with  this 
bill  we  can  see  that  these  communities 
stay  healthy  so  that  our  returning 
troops  and  their  families  can  continue 
to  live  in  the  kind  of  communities  that 
they  deserve  to  have. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  stp- 
port  of  H.R.  902,  the  Desert  Storm  small  busi- 
ness loan  relief  bill.  This  bill  gives  needed  re- 
Kef  to  small  businesses  adversely  affected  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  deployment 

H.R.  902  addresses  the  range  of  problems 
that  were  graphically  described  in  a  hearing 
held  March  13,  1991,  by  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  Subcommittee  on  Envirorv 
ment  and  Employment.  During  that  hearing, 
we  received  testimony  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress describing  the  effects  of  the  deployment 
on  reservist-owned  small  businesses  and  on 
small  businesses  that  rely  on  business  from 
military  communities.  There  is  no  way  tt>ese 
sma«  businesses  could  prepare  for  the  effects 
of  this  deployment.  Jacksonville.  NC.  a  com- 
munity of  25,000  people  relies  on  Camp 
LeJeune,  a  military  base  with  45,000  troops. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
Camp  LeJeune  were  mobilized  last  August 
The  first  d»trict  of  Georgia  relies  on  business 
from  Fort  Stewart.  When  16,000  troops  were 
mobilized  from  Fort  Stewart  last  August,  the 
small  businesses  in  that  area  were  dev- 
astated. The  problem  was  compounded  wtien 
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25  percent  of  the  military  families  also  left  the 
Fort  Stewart  area.  To  illustrate,  consider  that 
apartment  vacancy  rates  jumped  from  4  per- 
cent to  40  percent  in  the  first  month.  H.R.  902 
addresses  the  problem  of  comnuinities  ttiat 
are  so  affected  and  establishes  criteria  for  de- 
termining if  ttie  damage  is  due  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  military  troops.  It  lays  down  strict  re- 
quirenwnts  for  ttie  providing  of  relief  from  cur- 
rent SBA  loans  and  the  granting  of  new  SBA 
loans. 

H.R.  902  also  addresses  the  problem  of 
small  businesses  owned  by  reservists.  My  tes- 
timony submitted  to  the  Small  Business  Corrv 
mittee  descrit)ed  the  effects  of  tfie  deployment 
on  resen/ists  who  own  and  manage  small 
businesses  or  small  farms.  Eleven  percent  of 
enlisted  reservists  own  small  businesses,  as 
do  13  percent  of  reseroe  officers.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  has  attempted  to  help 
these  families  through  counseling  programs, 
but  there   are   many  businesses   that   need 
more  substantial  help.  In  my  testimony  I  gave 
examples  of  businesses  that  are  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  examples  included  a  small  farm  in 
North  Dakota,  an  independent  tax  consultant 
in  Pennsylvania,  a  contractor  in  Pennsylvania 
and  a  small  manufacturing  business  In  South 
Carolina.  Testimony  during  tfie  hearirtg  heW 
on  March  13,  1991,  included  personal  state- 
ments  from    Mrs.    Carol    L.    Pk)of   of   East 
MkJdlebury,   VT,   and   Maj.    David   Lough   of 
Fredericksburg,  VA.  Mrs.  Ploof  wori<s  at  a  flo- 
rist shop  and  her  husband  recently  started  an 
excavation  company.  Her  husband,  a  member 
of  the  Vermont  National  Guard  was  deployed 
to  the  gulf.  Mrs.  Ploof  is  now  at  the  point 
wtwre  she  is  considering  giving  up  her  job  in 
a  floral  shop  to  run  her  husband's  excavation 
business.  She  has  learned  to  operate  the 
heavy  machinery  and  is  determined  to  keep 
his  business  afloat,  no  matter  what  effort  is  re- 
quired of  her.  Major  Lough  is  a  real  estate 
broker  who  has  been  forced  to  close  down 
one  of  his  offices  since  ttiere  is  a  legal  re- 
quirement to  have  a  licensed  txoker  present  in 
the  office  and  he  has  been  deployed  to  fly  C- 
141   transport  aircraft  in  support  of  Desert 
Shiekl/Desert  Stonn.   During  ttieir  testimony 
these  two  people  expressed  their  support  of 
their  country  and  their  pride  in  participating  in 
ttie  effort  to  free  Kuwait  They  did  not  ask  for 
special  harxiouts  nor  do  tt>ey  expect  ttiem. 
However,  their  testinwny  drives  home  the  fact 
that  the  total  force  concept  has  affected  their 
livelihoods.   We   have  an  obligation  to  help 
these  people  because  of  the  service  they 
render  our  country.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
port H.R.  902.  and  I  am  proud  to  speak  in 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Small  Business  Desert 
Storm  Relief  Act 

The  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
dkJ  more  than  risk  their  lives  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  When  called  to  active  duty  and 
sent  to  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  these  indivkJuals 
were  forced  to  pick  up.  and  leave  their  finan- 
cial commitments  behind. 

Many  of  these  individuals  had  to  ctose  down 
their  businesses,  not  knowing  when  they  were 
coming  back  home,  but  realizing  ttiey  woukj 
still  t>e  heki  accountable  for  paying  their  bdls. 
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Entire  communities  were  significantly  im- 
pacted by  large  troop  deployments.  In  some 
cases,  the  populatkxi  of  entire  counties  were 
reduced  by  25  to  40  percent  While  the  troops 
were  away,  small  mom  and  pop  businesses 
such  as  restaurants,  laundromats,  and  even 
gas  statkxis  were  forced  to  ctose. 

Congress  has  already  postponed  nrx>st  tax 
filing  requirements  for  our  troops,  but  ¥ve  need 
to  go  further.  This  Is  a  significant  and  very  im- 
portant step  to  show  we  really  do  back  our 
troops.  We  also  need  to  provkJe  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  small  business  senrtcemen  and 
women  who  were  called  to  duty  in  Operatkxi 
Desert  Storm. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  legislatkxi.  Our  Small  Business  Commidee 
passed  it  qu«kly  and  unanimousty.  This  is  a 
great  credrt  to  our  dntinguished  chalnnan.  Mr. 
UFalce.  and  the  distinguished  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Ireland. 

Though  the  fighting  may  be  over,  we  cannot 
simply  offer  our  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 
Our  troops  need  to  know  we  wiU  do  more  than 
wekx>me  ttiem  home  with  parades  and  flag- 
waving  rallies.  They  need  to  know  we  will  help 
them  meet  tt)eir  financial  obligabons  they  in- 
curred as  civilians. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage that  we  continue  to  support  our  troops. 
Mr.  PACKARD.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  902.  the 
Desert  Storm  Small  Business  Relief  Act  This 
legislatk)n  will  provide  much  needed  relief  to 
the  owners  of  small  businesses  who  were 
called  to  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Federal  law 
requires  companies  to  protect  the  jobs  of  env 
pkjyees  wtw  are  called  into  military  service. 
The  Federal  Government  shouW  offer  sirralar 
protection  to  independent  business  owners 
and  managers. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  wouW  partKulariy  Hke  to 
conrunend  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Lancaster)  for  his  efforts  on  behaN  of 
small  businesses  in  the  communities  which 
support  our  largest  military  facililies.  I  also 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  chaimian  of  the  Committee  on  SmaN 
Business  [Mr.  UFalce],  and  tfie  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Ireland],  for  their  coopera- 
tion arxi  responsiveness  to  ttie  concerns 
raised  by  Mr.  Lancaster  and  others.  mysaN 
included. 

Mr.  Lancaster's  language  wil  be  very  im- 
portant to  the  small  busin^ses  in  my  district 
The  43d  District  of  CaMomia  contains  Cut%t 
Pendleton,  home  of  the  1st  Marine  Division. 
Economic  life  in  many  of  ttie  cities  in  my  dis- 
trict, nriost  notably  Oceanskle.  ground  to  a  halt 
as  ttKHJsands  of  marines  left  to  take  ttwir 
places  in  the  front  lines  of  operation  Desert 
Storm,  arxj  their  toved  ones  left  souttiem  Cak- 
fomia  to  stay  with  ckMe  tamiiy  members  unH 
ttie  1st  Division's  return. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Lancaster  provision, 
like  the  other  provisions  in  this  biH.  wil  not  be 
cosily.  There  is  a  $50,000  toan  cip  on  the 
foans  in  H.R.  902.  The  SmaH  Business  Adrran- 
istratkx)  will  insure  that  \oara  w«  be  crada 
only  when  these  businesses  have  nowhere 
else  to  tum  for  credit  and  when  they  dem- 
onstrate ttie  ability  to  repay  ttie  toan.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  902. 


.-» 
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Madam  POSHARD.  Madam  Speaker,  as  a 
coaponsor  of  H.R.  902  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  l)ill  and  ask  my  coJIeagues  for  their  sup- 
port. 

This  bill  is  part  of  our  effort  to  recognize  the 
sacrifice  of  Americans  across  this  country 
when  ttiey  were  called  to  partKipate  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  In  some  cases  these  men 
and  women  left  behind  profitable  businesses 
that  have  not  quite  been  the  same  without 
ttiem.  This  bill  provkjes  modest  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  operatk>ns  until  they  can  re- 
turn to  their  former  status. 

It  also  reaches  a  helping  hand  to  busi- 
nesses at  or  near  large  military  installatk>ns 
that  sent  huge  numbers  of  troops  overseas. 
Those  business  people  have  gone  without  a 
majority  of  ttwir  customers  for  quite  some 
time,  and  they  too  need  some  help  making 
ends  meet  until  things  return  to  normal. 

This  is  not  extra  spending  for  the  Amerkan 
taxpayers.  This  is  a  k>an  program,  at  interest 
rates  that  will  altow  the  borrowers  to  repair 
ttieir  businesses  arxl  continue  contributing  to 
the  well-being  of  their  communities. 

The  SmaN  Business  Committee  has  qukddy 
but  thoroughly  examined  this  legislatxKi  and 
reported  it  to  you  today  with  a  unanimous  rec- 
onvnendatnn.  I  believe  it  is  a  modest  but  rea- 
sonable approach  to  assist  our  small  busi- 
ness, ttw  backbone  of  the  American  economy. 
and  to  again  say  our  tfianks  to  the  men  arid 
wonien  of  Operatk>n  Desert  Stonn. 

Mr.  ERELAND.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  back  the  Imlance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion ofl^ered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  902,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


and   flnan< 
cruel  act 
amended. 
The  Cler 


|ally   accountable   for   this 
erainst  the  environment,  as 


read  as  follows: 
H.  CON.  Res.  57 
Whereas  tde  release  of  millions  of  gallons 
of  oil  into  tae  Persian  Gulf  will  have  a  dev- 
astating imnct  on  the  wildlife  and  marine 
life  of  the  Culf  region  and  endangers  the 
water  supplies  of  several  Gulf  states; 

Whereas  t|e  deliberate  torching  of  more 
than  SOO  oil  frells  in  Kuwait  has  created  se- 
vere atmospl|eric  pollution;  and 

Whereas  S4ddam  Hussein  is  responsible  for 
the  degradation  of  the  environment:  Now, 
therefore,  be|lt 
Resolved  byi  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
ng).  That  the  Congress- 
Saddam  Hussein's  vicious  at- 
the  environment  in  releasing 
aliens  of  oil  Into  the  Persian 
hlng  hundreds  of  oil  wells  in 


Senate  concu' 

(1)  deplon 
tacks  again: 
millions  of 
Gulf  and  to: 
Kuwait;  and 

(2)  dec! 
current 
under  Unites 
lutlon  686  (1! 
these  dellbe: 

(A)  the  CI 
any  nation 

(B)  the  cl 
tion, 

(C)  the  coi 
resources,  a: 

(D)  Any  o 
envlronmen' 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  matter,  on 
H.R.  902,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


that  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
regime  should  be  held  liable 
Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
H)  for  the  costs  resulting  from 
ite  destructive  acts.  Including — 
its  of  containment  Incurred  by 

-up  costs  incurred  by  any  na- 

of  restoration  of  the  natural 


DEPLORING  THE  RELEASE  OF  MIL- 
LIONS OF  GALLONS  OP  OIL  INTO 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
57)  deploring  the  release  of  millions  of 
gallons  of  oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
declaring  that  Saddam  Hussein  and 
Iraa  Bhould  be  held  legally,  morally. 


of  oil  int 
Clares  tt 
should  be 
nancially  i 
against  tt 
I    want 


sponsors! 
and  his  at4 

Madam 
a  word  ol 
tleman  fr 
BON] for 


considerec 


er  costs  associated  with  these 
catastrophes. 

The  SPEiAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [MrJ  Hamilton]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman fr  »m  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]  wil  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Cha  r  recognizes  the  gentleman 
firom  India  la  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAJIILTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myielf  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Conciunrent  Resolution 
57,  as  anaended.  This  resolution  de- 
plores the  Release  of  millions  of  gallons 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  de- 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq 
eld  legsdly,  morally,  and  fl- 
countable  for  this  cruel  act 
environment. 

to    acknowledge    the    very 

strong    leidership    of   the    gentleman 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  on  behalf  of 

this  resolution.  I  conmiend  him  for  his 

of  this  timely  resolution 

ntion  to  this  issue. 

peaker,  I  also  want  to  speak 

commendation  to  the  gen- 

m  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yat- 

s  strong  support  and  cospon- 

sorship  of  the  resolution. 

The  Committee   on  Foreigrn  Affairs 
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I  wish  to  poiiit  out  to  the  supporters 
of  this  resolution  and  I  am  among 
them,  that  if  Iraq  is  going  to  be  held 
responsible  foi'  environmental  dam- 
ages, Iraq  will  liave  to  he  allowed  to  ex- 
port oil  to  earn  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  for  that  ew  Ironmental  cleanup. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BROOMf  lELD.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  jrield  myseli  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speiker,  this  resolution, 
which  deplores  Iraq's  use  of  environ- 
mental warfar4  and  declares  that  Iraq 
should  be  held  tesponsible  for  it. 

In  the  course  of  defending  their  ille- 
gal occupationj  of  Kuwait  Iraqi  forces 
were  ordered  to  attack  the  environ- 
ment itself  in  order  to  slow  down  allied 
military  advances.  Iraqi  forces  took  ac- 
tions which  repulted  in  the  release  of 
milions  of  barrels  of  oil  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Prior  to  retreating  from  Ku- 
wait, they  alsp  set  afire  several  hun 
dred  oil  wells. 

At  present,  no  one  can  say  what  envi- 
ronmental effects  these  actions  will 
have.  Large  quantities  of  oil  have  come 
ashore  on  tne  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti 
coasts,  including  marshes  and  reefs 
that  are  the  home  of  many  wildlife  spe- 
cies. The  burning  oil  wells  have  pro- 
duced concentrations  of  toxic  gases  and 
are  pouring  cpuntless  tons  of  smoke 
and  soot  into  the  atmosphere. 

These  actions  were  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  iwarfare.  As  the  adminis- 
tration continhes  to  address  the  issues 
resulting  fx-omj  the  war — including  rep- 
arations and  wkr  crimes — consideration 
must  be  givenjto  how  to  include  delib- 
erate damage  t^  the  environment. 

The  present  |-esolution  deplores  these 
acts  against  Ithe  environment  which 
were  ordered  by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  military  government  in  Iraq.  It  also 
declares  that  the  Iraqi  Government 
should  be  heli  liable  for  those  acts  in 
accordance  with  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  686. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  the 
gentleman  firom  Florida  [Mr.  Goss],  for 
ringing  this  important 
or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


this  resolution  last  week. 


amended  It,  and  voted  it  out  by  voice 
vote.  The  resolution,  as  amended,  is 
supported  by  the  administration. 

This  reaslution  is  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression liy  the  Congress  of  its  view 
that  thos<  who  periwtrate  acts  of  envi- 
ronmental damage  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible (or  cleaning  it  up. 


his  work   in 

issue  to  the 

resentatives. 

I  also  thani  Chairman  Fascell  for 
his  support  fcr  the  resolution.  Credit 
also  goes  to  t  le  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  of  tl  le  two  subcommittees  of 
jurisdiction.  Congressmen  Hamilton, 
Oilman,  Yatr>n,  and  Bereuter. 

This  resolution  is  supported  by  the 
administration,  and  in  fact  is  the  first 
legislative  action  that  the  administra- 
tion has  accepted  on  the  subject  of  li- 
abilities for  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  I'm 
sure  all  Menjbers  of  this  House  will 
give  it  their  strong  support. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance 
of  my  time  ito  the  gentleman  firom 
Florida  [Mr.  (iloss]  for  the  purposes  of 
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managlngr  the  balance  of  the  time  on 
the  minority  side. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  allowing  me  the  oppor- 
tvmity  to  address  them  and  ask  their 
support  for  this  amended  House  Con- 
current Resolution  57,  a  measure  which 
deplores  Saddam  Hussein's  ruinous 
degradation  of  the  Kuwaiti  environ- 
ment and  surrounding  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion. 

Before  getting  into  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  also,  my 
deep  thanks  to  the  many  people  and 
many  staffers  who  made  this  possible. 

Chairman  Fascell  and  ranking 
member  Broomfield  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  certainly  nuule  it  all 
work  out  as  we  went  through  the  proc- 
ess of  something  that  had  not  been 
tried  before.  They  were  flexible  and 
supportive  and  I  appreciate  that. 
Chairman  Hamilton  and  ranking  mem- 
ber GiLMAN  of  the  Subconmiittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  the  appro- 
priate geographic  subcommittee,  also 
bent  over  backward  to  help  make  this 
work  and  come  to  the  floor  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
at  a  very,  very  timely  moment.  And  of 
course  Chairman  Yatron  and  ranking 
member  Bereuter  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  which  is  also  cosponsor- 
ing  with  us  today,  deserve  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  credit.  One  other  Mem- 
ber who  helped  me  and  shared  in  this 
very  much  is  my  own  ranking  leader  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino],  who  I 
think  will  have  something  to  say  on 
this  a  little  while  later. 

Paramount,  of  course,  is  our  concern 
over  the  loss  of  human  life  and  the 
cruel  treatment  of  hostages  and  inno- 
cent civilians  brought  about  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  selfish  grab  for  power. 
But  this  does  not  diminish  our  outrage 
over  the  environmental  holocaust  he 
has  instigated.  To  most  of  us  here 
today,  the  brief  accounts  we've  been 
getting  of  viscous  sludge  enveloping 
the  shoreline  and  billowing  charcoal 
clouds  blocking  any  glimpse  of  the  Sun 
seem  to  belong  to  the  world  of  the 
surreal;  however,  for  the  people  living 
there,  it  is  real,  and  it  is  tragic,  and  it 
is  needless.  It  will  be  years  before  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  recovers  from  the 
nightmare  of  Saddam's  atrocities.  Per- 
sonal accounts  from  visitors  to  the  re- 
gion express  spontaneous  amazement 
and  anger;  amazement  about  the  total- 
ity of  the  devastation  and  anger  in 
knowing  such  devastation  is  the  willful 
and  malevolent  consequence  of  one 
nmn's  warped  desire  for  power. 

The  intentional  dumping  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  oil  into  the  gulf  waters 
and  the  torching  of  hundreds  of  Ku- 
waiti oil  wells  must  be  fully  accounted 
for.   These   are   environmental   catas- 


trophes of  vast  proportions.  These  are 
deplorable  acts  that  threaten  the 
health,  welfare,  and  economic  viability 
of  the  region.  A  recent  count  showed 
700  of  Kuwait's  950  oil  wells  were  on 
fire  and  approximately  84  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  were  to  be  cleaned  up. 
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At  this  point,  there  are  so  many  un- 
answered questions  regarding  these  dis- 
asters. It  is  practically  impossible  to 
calculate  the  costs  Involved.  However, 
it  is  safe  to  say  they  will  easily  soar 
into  the  millions.  In  addition  to  the 
necessary  cleanup  and  restoration 
projects,  we  cannot  forget  the  poten- 
tial health  hazards  of  pollutants  re- 
leased from  the  burning  wells,  or  the 
contamination  of  water  desalinization 
plants  by  lingering  oil  slicks.  Nobody 
really  yet  knows  what  the  dollar  con- 
sequences will  be  to  agriculture  or  to 
marine  commerce.  Nobody  can  yet  ac- 
curately predict  a  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources figure,  but  it  will  be  high  when 
it  arrives. 

The  outrage  against  Hussein  and  pub- 
lic demands  for  accountability  for 
these  acts  of  unprovoked  environ- 
mental degradation  continue  to  grow. 
This  resolution  recognizes  this  public 
sentiment.  Whereas  United  Nations 
Resolution  686  expresses  that  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  current  Iraqi  regime 
should  be  held  liable  for  "any  loss, 
damage  or  injury  arising  in  regard  to 
Kuwait  and  third  states,"  this  resolu- 
tion, which  has  the  support  of  the 
State  Department  and  0MB,  and,  I  un- 
derstand, their  boss,  because  I  believe 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
spoken  within  the  last  24  hours  to  this, 
clearly  spells  out  that  this  liability 
should  apply  to  the  environmental 
costs  as  well.  We  cannot  turn  back  the 
clock  and  somehow  wish  these  terrible 
events  away.  It  is  up  to  the  world  com- 
munity to  ensure  that  Saddam  Hussein 
is  made  responsible  for  his  rape  of 
Mother  Nature — and  we  must  send  an 
unquestionable  message  to  other 
would-be  aggressors  that  such  unspeak- 
able acts  Mdll  not  be  tolerated.  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilman],  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  to  whom  I  pre- 
viously referred. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
to  lend  my  strong  support  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  57,  condemning 
the  release  of  millions  of  gallons  of  oil 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  the  Iraqi  Army.  I  would  also 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Goss]  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  for  thefr  dedica- 
tion to  our  environment  and  hard  work 
on  this  Important  measure. 
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The  environmental  consequences  of 
the  worst  oilspill  in  history,  combined 
with  over  800  oil  wells  currently  burn- 
ing out  of  control  cannot  be  estimated. 
At  a  minimum,  the  ecosystem  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  has  been  disrupted 
and  possibly  destroyed.  Any  environ- 
mental recovery  will  take  several  dec- 
ades and  billions  of  dollars  both  in  di- 
rect cleanup  costs  and  indirect  costs 
through  the  destruction  of  agriculture 
and  fishing. 

Most  importantly,  this  resolution 
urges  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  hold 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  financially 
responsible  for  these  costs  through  war 
reparations  and  any  other  effective  and 
acceptable  measure.  By  holding  Sad- 
dam Hussein  responsible,  we  will  be 
sending  a  clear  message  to  other  dic- 
tators that  such  actions  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  while  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  oilspill  and  mas- 
sive air  pollution  from  the  burning 
wells  have  affected  only  the  fish  and 
birds  in  the  gulf,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  when  the  enormous  costs  of  this 
disaster  begin  to  be  paid  in  terms  of 
lower  harvests  of  fish  and  acid  i»in 
falling  throughout  the  region. 

As  we  support  this  resolution,  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  with  our  brave  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing our  Nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
dedicated  to  bringing  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Kuwait.  Now  it  is  our  turn  to 
make  certain  that  the  fi-eedom  they 
fought  for  so  valiantly  will  not  be 
tainted  should  Saddam  Hussein's  envi- 
ronmental crimes  go  unpunished. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  friend,  and 
associate  who  helped  make  this  pos- 
sible, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
57,  the  resolution  our  colleague  Porter 
Goss  introduced  along  with  me  in  con- 
demning the  intentional  release  of  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  oil  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

EJarlier  last  month,  I  along  with  Por- 
ter Goss  and  others  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  55,  which  simi- 
larly condemns  this  act  of  ecoterrorism 
by  Saddam  Hussein  and  holds  Iraq  100 
percent  responsible  for  the  economic 
losses,  environmental  damages,  and 
cleanup  costs  associated  with  this  out- 
rageous oilspill. 

This  oilspill,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
far  greater  in  magnitude  and  potential 
damage  across  the  board  than  the  Inlii- 
mous  spill  in  Alaska's  Prince  William 
Sound,  threatens  wildlife,  plant  life, 
fishing  and  aquaculture  industries, 
water  desalinization  plants,  and  the  ec- 
ological future  of  the  entire  gulf. 
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Saddam  Hussein's  reckless  actions 
had  little,  if  any,  military  value.  By 
threatening  water  supplies  and  eco- 
nomic livelihoods,  this  oilspill  espe- 
cially hurts  the  working  class  Arabs 
throughout  the  gulf  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein claims  to  represent  and  claims  to 
want  to  liberate.  By  threatening  the 
gulf  waters  and  the  plant  life  and  wild- 
life that  inhabits  it— including  rare 
species  like  the  dugong,  a  relative  of 
Florida's  manatee,  sea  turtles,  birds 
and  dolphins,  among  others,  Saddam 
Hussein  is  really  targeting  the  environ- 
mental heritage  and  future  of  the  re- 
gion. As  we  have  witnessed  by  so  many 
other  of  his  actions  in  Kuwait,  Iran, 
and  inside  Iraq,  Saddam  Hussein  is 
clearly  a  destroyer,  not  a  liberator. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Congressman  Dante  Fascell, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  who  as  a  representative  of 
a  southern  Florida  coastal  district 
shares  our  concern  about  our  oceans, 
for  bringing  this  issue  up  before  the 
full  conunittee  in  a  timely  manner. 
During  the  committee  markup,  we  in- 
corporated some  improvements  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Department  as  well 
as  the  key  provisions  of  my  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  55,  into 
the  measure  before  us  today.  We  have  a 
good,  solid  resolution  that  is  supported 
by  the  administration  and  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  many  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  representing  the 
ftill  spectrum  of  political  views  in  this 
Congress. 

Sadly,  the  consequences  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  intentionally  reckless  ac- 
tions did  not  end  with  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait.  Hundreds  of  oil  wells  are  still 
burning  in  Kuwait  and  pumping  vast 
amounts  of  pollution  into  the  air,  lit- 
erally turning  day  into  night  and  de- 
iwslting  soot  evennvhere.  particularly 
in  the  lungs  of  innocent  people.  The 
Kuwaiti  Ambassador  tells  me  1  million 
barrels  a  day  are  being  burned.  While 
international  efforts,  including  an 
Interagency  team  led  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  have  tried  to  clean  up  the  oil- 
spill  in  the  gulf,  deadly  pollution  still 
exists  and  in  some  cases  is  settling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf  sufl'ocating  all  it 
covers.  These  intentional  actions  of 
Saddam  Hussein  aimed  at  innocent 
people  and  our  planet  itself  are  nothing 
more  than  terrorism  in  its  most  vile 
form.  They  underscore  the  type  of  in- 
hunum  dictator  Saddam  Hussein  really 
is. 

I  believe  this  resolution  sends  an  im- 
portant signal  to  Iraq  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  will  not  ignore  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  deliberately  destructive 
ecological  terrorism.  This  resolution 
declares  that  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
current  Iraqi  regime  should  be  held  lia- 
ble under  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 686.  1991,  for  all  costs  to  any  na- 
tion including  containment,  cleanup, 
restoration  of  natural  resources,  and 
any  other  costs  associated  with  these 
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environmei  ital  catastrophes.  Iraq 
caused  thi )  mess  and  Iraq  is  respon- 
sible for  fu  ly  cleaning  it  up. 

I  hope  hat  strong  action  by  the 
United  Ststes  and  the  United  Nations 
in  responsi  i  to  this  disaster  will  serve 
as  a  detei  rent  to  any  future  tyrant 
contempla  ing  ecoterrorism.  The  bot- 
tom line  i  i  ecoterrorism  does  not  pay 
and  ecoter  'orists  will  be  held  account- 
able. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  Porter  Goss 
for  his  lea<  ership  and  working  with  me 
on  this  crl  tical  issue.  Representing  an 
environme  itally  sensitive  part  of  Cali- 
fornia's co^t  and  witnessing  the  trag- 
edy of  an  pilspill  first  hand  in  1969  in 
Santa  Barbara,  this  issue  is  of  great 
importancf  to  me.  I  urge  my  col- 
join  me  in  passing  House 
Resolution  57. 

>l.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
[House  Concurrent  Resolution  57, 
Government  of  Iraq  for  its  use 
of  environmental  terrorism  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.      j 

On  Januay  12,  as  Congress  considered 
wtiether  or  rpt  to  autfiorize  the  use  of  force  in 
the  gulf,  I  r^aised,  in  addition  to  questions 
about  tt>e  htjman  costs  of  war,  the  issue  of 
war's  effect  on  the  environment.  Sadly,  much 
of  what  wa^  warned  against  has  come  to 
pass:  Todayi  fires  destroy  6  million  barrels  of 
Kuwaiti  oil  iach  day — three  times  the  courv 
try's  normal  joutput;  smoke  and  soot  threaten 
fragile  ecosystems  as  far  away  as  northern 
India;  and  cLer  a  million  gallons  of  crude  oil, 
an  amount  |6  times  the  size  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspill,  blacken  the  beaches  and  wild- 
life habitats  of  gulf  coastal  areas.  The  result  is 
an  environmental  legacy  of  war  that  will  effect 
the  economies  of  all  the  gulf  states  for  dec- 
ades. 

Alttx>ugh  we  are  aware  of  environmental 
devastation  !in  the  gulf,  little  is  krxiwn  alx>ut 
the  k>ng-terfn  environmental  ramifications  of 
the  war.  Onj  January  25,  17  Members  of  Con- 
gress sent  I  letter  to  the  U.N.  Environmental 
Programrne  [UNEP]  urging  tfie  organizatk>n  to 
initiate  immediately  a  study  on  the  envirorv- 
mental  effects  of  a  full-scale  war  in  the  gulf. 
More  receriily,  13  of  us  called  for  congres- 
sional hearfigs  on  the  issue.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  ascertain  tfie  environmental  damage 
to  thie  gulf  area,  so  tfiat  tfie  international  com- 
munity can  move  quickly  to  mitigate  this  envi- 
ronmental duster. 

During  th^  months  that  led  up  to  tfie  war, 
the  Presideat  spoke  repeatedly  of  the  need  to 
restore  pea^e  and  stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Today,  ma&sive  environmental  destruction 
threatens  the  economk;  stability  of  the  entire 
gulf  region  and  parts  of  south  Asia.  Immediate 
action  is  required  to  restore  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  gulf  and  to  enact  international 
mechanisms  for  preventing  the  use  of  environ- 
mental terrarism  in  future  conflk^. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  support  further  efforts  to  protect 
our  environ*ient  from  all  ravages  of  war. 

Mr.  YATltON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  sup0ort  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tk)n  57.  Tht$  resolution  deplores  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's vicious  attacks  against  ttie  environment 
including  the  release  of  millions  of  gaHons  of 
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oH  in  the  gulf.  I  \  tartl  to  commend  Congress- 
man Goss  and  'Congressman  Lagomarsino 
for  their  leadership  in  sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure. I  also  want  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  Cfiairrnan  Fascell,  and  Congress- 
men Hamilton,  Broomfield,  Gilman,  and  Be- 
REUTER  on  this  most  critical  matter. 

The  resolution :  calls  for  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment to  pay  all  cdsts  associated  with  this  mas- 
sive cleanup.  Tl^se  costs  woukj  be  consistent 
with  U.N.  Secu^  Council  Resolution  686 
whk^  holds  the  i  Iraqi  Government  liable  for 
this  environmental  disaster. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  passed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  after  adopt- 
ing an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sut>- 
stitute  offered  by  Mr.  Goss.  The  substitute  fur- 
ther clarifies  socne  of  the  horrible  envirorv 
mental  misdeeds!  deliberately  perpetrated  by 
Saddam  Husseinj  and  incorporates  some  sug- 
gestk>ns  of  tfie  administration. 

Madam  Speak^,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  en- 
vironmental damage  caused  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  have  lortg-term,  devesting  effects.  To 
allow  such  despicable  tactics  to  go  unac- 
counted for  wo(4d  be  a  gross  injustk^e  and 
woukl  invite  future  dictators  to  wage  similar 
atrocities. 

Madam  Speaki  it,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMIL'TON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HAMILTON]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  57,  las  aunended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoO 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolntion.  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.         | 

The  title  w^s  amended  so  &s  to  read: 
"Concurrent  llesolution  deploring  the 
blatant  destniction  of  the  environment 
in  the  Persiauj  Gulf  region,  and  declar- 
ing that  Saddkm  Hussein  and  the  cur- 
rent Iraqi  regime  should  be  held  liable 
under  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  686  for  these  cruel  acts 
against  the  environment.". 

A  motion  tp  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  HAMIUrON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  Hoise  Concurrent  Resolution 
57,  as  amendejd.  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion just  agref  d  to. 

The  SPEAtER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 
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SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN- 
TEREST RISK  ALLOCATION  ACT 
OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Put)lic  Interest 
Risk  Alkjcation  Act  of  1991.  I  take  great  pride 
in  announcing  that  this  important  legislation  is 
cosponsored  t)y  my  good  friend  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Hamilton  Fish.  We  recognize  the 
importarwe  of  the  private  sector  in  provkjing 
high-risk  serwces  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  hope  that  this  bill  can  move  forward  to 
provkle  a  fair  alkxatk>n  of  the  risks  involved. 

BACKOnOUND 

The  design  professk>nal  firms  that  provkJe 
architectural  arxj  engineering  [A-E]  services  to 
the  Federal  Government  sfiare  a  sense  of 
alarm  and  frustratkm  at  the  escalating  liability 
exposure  they  are  asked  to  assume  under 
Federal  contracts  for  activities  that  have  a 
substantial  risk  of  injury.  Under  current  Fed- 
eral law,  the  indemnification  protection  avail- 
able to  the  design  professional  is  extremely 
limited.  This  statement  outlines  the  nature  of 
the  risks,  ttie  key  elements  of  this  bill  that  is 
a  response  to  deal  with  those  risks,  and  the 
benefits-disadvantages  to  the  public  and  irv 
dustry  that  accompany  such  a  response. 

I.  NATURE  Of  UNACCEPTABLE  RISKS 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  need  for  and  requires  the  assistarx:e  of 
design  professkjnal  firms  to  address  activities 
that  have  a  substantial  risk  of  injury.  These 
activities  include  safety  inspectk>ns,  bridge  in- 
spectkjns,  asbestos  removal,  hazardous 
wastes,  mixed  wastes,  testing,  evaluation,  et 
cetera.  While  contracting  for  design  profes- 
sional services  to  address  the  technical  as- 
pects of  these  activities  that  have  a  substantial 
risk  of  injury,  the  Government  fails  to  address 
the  risk-sharing  and  puWc  safety  aspects  of 
the  responsibilities  whch  the  contractor  is 
asked  to  assume.  Without  adequate  protec- 
tkjn,  the  Government  leaves  the  contractor 
significantly  exposed  to  catastrophic  loss  and 
the  pubiK  with  severe  apprehensk>n  with  re- 
spect to  tfie  ability  of  vk:tims  to  recover  from 
contractors  who  perform  the  work  assigned  in 
the  event  of  such  a  toss.  Failure  to  provkJe  a 
reasonable  limitatkxi  on  liability  through  an  in- 
demnifRation  proviston  will  result  in  further 
eroston  of  the  contractor  base.  In  the  past  10 
years,  there  has  been  a  signifnant  decline  in 
the  participatton  of  responsible  contractors  in 
Federal  activities  that  have  a  substantial  risk 
of  injury.  As  a  result,  the  contractors  who  re- 
main in  the  available  pool  will  tend  to  be  those 
with  few  assets  who  simply  count  on  their  abil- 


ity to  declare  bankruptcy  to  avokj  liability  in 
the  event  of  a  disaster  or  catastrophic  toss. 
The  impact  on  the  puUk:  is  enormous. 

In  certain  limited  circumstances,  the  Gov- 
emment  has  recognized  the  need  for  Irtdem- 
nifk^tion  to  obtain  the  partrcipation  of  highly 
skilled,  technically  superior  contractors  in  se- 
lected activities  that  have  a  substantial  risk  of 
injury.  For  example,  indemnification  has  been 
provkled  in  legislatton  and  implementing  regu- 
lations for  nuclear  powerplant  contractors, 
space  shuttle  contractors,  military  research 
and  devetopment  confractors.  Federal  aviation 
b^affic  conb^ol  system  conti-actors,  and  selected 
vaccirie  manufacturers. 

In  each  instance  cited  atx>ve,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  recognized  the  po- 
tential for  a  catastrophic  toss.  Members  also 
saw  the  need  for  publk:  confidence  in  the  abi\- 
ity  of  the  contractor  to  perform  the  comract 
and  to  devekjp  an  effective  solution  to  meet 
the  Govemmenfs  requirements  without  fear  of 
exposure  of  unlimited  liat)ility. 

Parallel  activities  ttiat  have  a  sukjstantial  risk 
of  injury  with  potential  for  catasti-ophic  toss  are 
present  when  a  design  professtonal  is  asked 
to  perform  the  tasks  related  to  the  projects 
that  have  a  substantial  risk  of  injury  as  out- 
lined above. 

II.  UMTATION  OF  RISKS 

To  combat  ttie  reluctance  of  responsitjie  de- 
sign professional  firms  to  partk^pate  in  activi- 
ties that  have  a  substantial  risk  of  injury  and 
puWk;  fears  about  the  consequences  of  cata- 
sti-ophk;  loss,  the  Congress  nrxjst  narrow  the  li- 
ability exposure  of  the  design  professtonal. 
This  goal  can  be  met  best  by  a  series  of  sim- 
ple steps  designed  to  share  the  risk  between 
the  design  professional  arxJ  ttte  Government 

Indemnifrcation  of  contractors  wfw  provkJe 
design  professtonal  servtoes  for  activities  that 
have  a  substantial  risk  of  injury  over  the 
amount  of  reasonably  priced  and  available  in- 
surance up  to  a  cap  of  S5  billion  or  five  times 
the  contract  value,  whchever  is  greater. 

Coverage  of  all  defined  activities  that  have 
a  substantial  risk  of  injury  performed  by  design 
professionals  clearty  acknowledge  with  cor>- 
tract  clause. 

Standard:  Liability  standard  for  design  pro- 
fessionals: claimant  must  establish  by  a  pre- 
ponderarxze  of  the  evtoence  that  design  pro- 
fesstonal servtoes  are  ttie  proximate  cause  of 
the  injury. 

Statute  of  Repose:  If  suit  brought  within  10 
years  of  date  after  publk;  use,  occuparx;y,  or 
contitil  of  ttie  project. 

Exduston:  Gross  negligence,  intentional 
misconduct,  or  t>ad  faith  of  any  director,  offi- 
cer, or  managing  official. 

Contractor  liable  for  proven  claims  up  to 
amount  of  insurance  coverage— if  coverage 
available  at  fair  and  reasonatile  costs.  Goverrv 
ment  liatiie  for  payments  under  proven  claims 
that  represent  differential  between  insurance 
coverage  and  claims  up  to  $5  billion. 

Presumptton  of  indemniftoation  in  ttie  ab- 
sence of  insurance  availability  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable price  at  time  conb^act  signed. 

Define  scope  of  activities  ttiat  have  substan- 
tial risk  of  injury  to  include  design  professtonal 
activities  to  promote,  facilitate,  or  support 
human  health  or  safety,  including  emergency 
preparedness  or  response,  environmental  pro- 
tection or  cleanup,  health  or  safety  regulation. 
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and  related  activities  if  the  activities  involve 
participation  in,  support  of  or  assistance  to 
that  activity,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  activ- 
ity that  constitijtes  conceiving,  designing,  pJarv 
ning,  testing,  analyzing,  evaluating,  advising, 
preparing,  assembling,  manufacturing,  coo- 
sto^ucting,  collecting,  producing,  con4)ining, 
conducting,  performing,  controlling,  managing, 
storing,  transporting,  supplying,  disseminating, 
using,  applying,  operating,  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, replacing,  or  disposing. 

III.  IMPACT  ON  PUBLIC,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OESKjN 
PROFESSKDNALS 

I  wouW  now  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  ttie  benefits  and  advantages 
to  the  public,  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  the  design  professionals  industry  that  I  an- 
ticipate will  derive  from  this  act.  If  an  indem- 
niftoation  bill  for  Federal  design  professtonats 
who  contiact  to  perform  services  that  have  a 
substantial  risk  of  injury  is  adopted,  the  in^Jact 
on  the  interested  parties  will  be  signiftoant 
This  impact  can  be  summarized  in  the  foUow- 
ing  highlights. 

The  putilk;  will  benefit  in  several  vrays.  First, 
there  will  be  increased  confklence  in  the  qual- 
ity of  design  professtonals  who  pertorm  activi- 
ties that  have  sut>stantial  risk  of  ir^ury  with  the 
predtotable  assurance  that  vtotims  of  a  disas- 
ter will  receive  reasonable  condensation. 

Although  there  is  a  potential  limitatton  on  re- 
covery of  vctims  because  of  the  cap,  the  $5 
billton  figure  is  high  enough  so  that  only  the 
most  catastixiphto  incklents  might  not  be  fuHy 
covered. 

For  the  Government  there  are  also  enor- 
mous benefits.  The  improved  quality  of  design 
professkinal  firms  expands  ttie  availatile  pool 
and  reduces  potential  for  catasti-ophe.  There  is 
a  limitation  on  Govemment  exposure  tiecause 
of  the  cap  on  liability.  Appropriately,  the  Gov- 
emment is  required  to  share  risk  with  design 
professtonal  firm.  Since  the  Govemment  is 
only  responsit)le  for  payment  of  the  proven 
claims  differential  between  insurance  coverage 
and  cap,  any  potential  drain  on  Treasury  is 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  design  profes- 
stonal firms  the  bill  would  remove  ttie  burden 
of  unlimited  liatxlity.  With  predtotable  coverage 
ktentified  at  the  time  of  comract  award  the  de- 
sign professtonal  firm  will  have  an  incentive  to 
increase  its  participation  in  activities  that  have 
a  substantial  risk  of  injury. 

Design  professtonal  firms  recognize  that  ttie 
tiill  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the  OFPP  and 
the  comracting  officer  ttie  determinatton  of  the 
availability  of  insurance  coverage.  This  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  current  law  since  it  re- 
quires that  contract  be  ktentified  as  an  activity 
that  has  substantial  risk  of  ir^ury  in  contract 
clause  prior  to  award. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  careful  conskteration  to  this  important 
measure  and  to  join  me  in  addressing  this 
most  serious  problem  for  ttie  members  of  ttie 
design  professtonal  community  and  for  the 
public. 


POST-TRAUMATIC  STRESS 
DISORDER 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  flrom  Indiana  [Mr.  Jontz]  is  rec- 
ogmized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  issue  of  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  among  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

The  most  personal  cost  associated 
with  war  is  the  toll  that  it  takes  on 
people's  lives,  particularly  the  service- 
men and  women  who  fought  and  their 
families. 

In  conflicts  such  as  World  War  H, 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  well,  American  soldiers  have 
gone  into  battle  as  normal  and  healthy 
individuals,  able  to  cope  with  the  daily 
stresses  of  life.  But  many  have  re- 
turned adversely  impacted  by  the  com- 
bat which  they  experienced,  some  with 
phjrsical  scars  and  others  with  mental 
scars. 

PTSD  is  a  mental  health  condition 
which  is  a  response  in  some  soldiers  of 
all  wars  to  the  combat  they  experi- 
enced. PTSD  also  occurs  among  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime,  natural  disasters 
and  other  events  outside  the  realm  of 
normal  experience. 

As  it  pertains  to  combat,  studies 
have  shown  that  the  incidence  of  PTSD 
Is  directly  related  to  the  intensity  and 
frequency  of  combat  to  which  a  soldier 
was  exposed.  PTSD  is  not  the  result  of 
combat  exacerbating  some  previous 
problems  that  a  soldier  may  have  had, 
as  is  sometimes  mistakenly  believed. 

More  than  960,000— or  30  percent— of 
our  3.1  million  Vietnam  theater  veter- 
ans have  been  affected  by  PTSD  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  an  estimated 
479,000  are  still  suffering  from  the  dis- 
order, according  to  the  VA's  own  study 
on  the  readjustment  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  how  many  veter- 
ans and  their  families  will  be  affected 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  the  in- 
cidence of  PTSD  associated  with  it. 
The  war  was  brief,  combat  was  less  se- 
vere than  expected,  and  support  for  the 
troops  has  been  high.  Because  of  the 
vastly  different  nature  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  it  is  unlikely  that  30  percent 
of  our  Persian  Gulf  veterans  will  de- 
velop PTSD,  but  we  know  that  the  war 
will  produce  some  cases  of  PTSD  and 
that  it  may  be  years  before  we  know 
the  Aill  extent  of  its  impact. 

We  do  know  today  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  has  already  affected  Vietnam 
veterans.  Treatment  professionals  and 
readjustment  counselors  from  across 
the  country  have  reported  that  media 
coverage  of  the  war  has  sparked  vivid 
memories  of  combat  and  more  ssrmp- 
toms  of  PTSD  in  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  homecoming  celebrations,  the  rec- 
ognition and  benefits  we  are  bestowing 
on  Persian  Gulf  veterans  are  well-de- 
served, but  we  cannot  leave  a  past  gen- 
eration of  veterans  forgotten. 

It  is  important  for  the  Congress  to 
remember  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  all  veterans,  regardless  of  the  sup- 
port which  was  given  to  the  war  in 


which  the  y  fought,  regardless  of  their 
age,  and  regardless  of  the  particular 
battles  in  [which  they  served. 

Vietnan  veterans  fought  for  our  Na- 
tion just  like  Persian  Gulf  veterans 
did.  They  risked  their  lives  and  suf- 
fered wouj  ids  both  physical  and  mental. 
They  sened  their  country  with  skill 
and  dedication — just  like  our  Persian 
Gulf  vetei  ans  did. 

Many  \ietnam  veterans  in  Indiana 
have  been  included  in  "Support  the 
Troops"  'allies  and  are  involved  in 
preparati<ins  for  homecoming  celebra- 
tions. Ths  inclusion  is  one  means  by 
which  we  can  give  proper  recognition 
for  the  I  tontribution  that  each  and 
every  Vi<  tnam  veteran  made  to  our 
country. 

But  as  ong  as  veterans  of  Vietnam 
and  othe '  conflicts  are  bearing  the 
costs  of  untreated  wounds  from  their 
service,  w  i  cannot  rest. 

With  t;  lat  in  mind,  the  Congress 
should  ei  deavor  to  ensure  that  each 
and  ever; '  veteran  who  needs  PTSD 
treatmeni  or  readjustment  counseling 
receives  it  from  the  VA.  Persian  Gulf 
veterans  ind  their  families  will  need 
help,  but  a  need  that  is  no  less  impor- 
tant is  p-oviding  help  for  the  480,000 
Vietnam  reterans  who  are  still  suffer- 
ing from  ?TSD — 20  years  after  most  of 
them  can  e  home. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Congress  has 
taken  soi  le  action  in  recent  weeks  to 
provide  i  nore  funding  for  the  VA's 
PTSD  tre  itment  programs.  Two  weeks 
ago  the  ]  [ouse  approved  $4  million  as 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  8  new 
PTSD  in]iatient  units  and  $1.4  million 
to  provld  5  readjustment  counseling  to 
Persian  C  ulf  veterans.  These  are  good 
initial  aU  pe,  but  this  S5.4  million  by  it- 
self will  Qot  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  wh  ch  exist  for  PTSD  treatment 
as  identi  led  by  the  VA's  own  study 
complete  1  in  1988  and  the  VA's  own 
committ<  e  of  medical  professionals 
who  sped  alize  in  PTSD  treatment. 

There  are  currently  20  inpatient 
units  in  VA  hospitals  to  treat  PTSD, 
and  if  ths  supplemental  appropriation 
is  signed  into  law,  there  will  be  8  addi- 
tional un  ts  in  operation  this  year. 

For  th«  past  7  years,  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Dire<  tor's  Special  Committee  on 
PTSD  has  reconunended  the  establish- 
ment of  i  total  of  50  inpatient  units. 
For  7  y  sars,  their  calls  have  gone 
unheeded  by  the  administration. 

There  i  re  currently  44  PTSD  clinical 
teams  injVA  hospitals  to  provide  medi- 
cal services  and  psychological  counsel- 
ing to  veferans  with  PTSD. 

For  the  past  7  years,  the  Special 
Committee  has  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  clinical  team  in 
each  of  tpe  158  VA  hospitals  which  de- 
liver meatal  health  services. 

The  Special  Committee's  calls  can- 
not be  i|7iored  any  longer.  The  inci- 
dence of  pTSD  among  veterans  and  the 
VA's  caaacity  to  treat  it  have  been 
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well-documen  «d.  It  is  now  a  matter  of 
devoting  the  sesources  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  probilem. 

H.R.  841,  the  Veterans  PTSD  Treat- 
ment and  Psychological  Readjustment 
Act  of  1991,  M  ould  implement  many  of 
the  Special  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  legislation  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  July  1989  in  recogmition  of  the 
foot-dragging  by  the  VA  and  Congress 
in  expandin(  PTSD  services.  This 
measure  was  unended  into  a  veterans' 
health  care  bill  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Commlutee,  G.V.  MONTOOMEaiY, 
and  was  passid  by  the  House  in  Octo- 
ber, but  regrsttably  it  was  not  taken 
up  by  the  Sen  fite. 

With  the  lielp  of  PTSD  treatment 
professionals,  mental  health  organiza- 
tions and  veterans  organizations,  our 
bill  was  refiiied  and  reintroduced  last 
month.  j 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  caution 
my  colleague^  that  while  the  increased 
funding  proposed  in  the  supplemental 
bill  will  be  helpful  for 
le  VA's  service  delivery 
PTSD  treatment,  more 
one  and  should  be  done 


appropriatioi 
expanding  tli 
system  for 
needs  to  be 
this  session. 
What  the 
properly  fund 


'A  does  for  PTSD,  when 
id,  it  does  well.  The  VA's 
National  Cefater  for  PTSD  is  the 
world's  leador  in  research,  education 
and  the  development  of  treatment 
models  for  JTSD.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams at  local  hospitals  are  effective, 
but  the  progijam  at  Marion,  IN,  for  in- 
stance, has  never  had  more  than  12 
beds  and  has  operated  on  a  tenuous 
basis  because  it  has  been  funded  at  the 
local  level,  amd  not  by  the  VA's  Central 
Office.  I 

Madam  Speaker,  the  personal  costs 
of  war  for  the  479,000  Vietnam  veterans 
with  PTSD  I  remain  today,  20  years 
after  they  come  home.  We've  paid  the 
bills  for  the  pullets  and  bombs,  but  we 
haven't  fulfilled  our  obligation  to  the 
men  and  women  who  fought  the  war. 

I  agree  wlti  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  that  the 
costs  of  an^  war  include  providing 
medical  care  to  those  veterans  who 
need  it  as  aj  result  of  their  participa- 
tion in  that  oonflict.  There  is  no  great- 
er example  qf  a  combat-related  condi- 
tion than  PTOD.  While  it  is  not  as  visi- 
ble as  a  shrapnel  wound  or  a  lost  limb, 
it  is  a  mentaj  scar  that  affects  not  only 
the  veteran  ibut  also  his  family  and 
friends. 

Madam  Spqaker,  as  the  House  consid- 
ers improvements  and  funding  for  vet- 
erans' programs,  it  should  pass  com- 
prehensive legislation  and  increased 
funding  to  acldress  PTSD. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  355.  RECLAMATION  STATES 
DROUGHT         ASSISTANCE         ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Mrs.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  102-25)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  114)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
355)  to  amend  the  Reclamation  States 
Drought  Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  time  during  which 
drought  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  waa  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Co.,   subsid»ry   of 


CLOROX  COMPANY  BECOMES  50TH 
MEMBER  OF  CIIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Val- 
entine] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Madam  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  the  Clorox  Co.  became  the  50th 
member  of  the  Chemical  Industry  Institute  of 
Toxicology  (CIIT). 

CIIT  is  a  nonprofit,  industry-funded  organi- 
zation. The  Institute  provides  a  conducive  en- 
vironment for  extended  high-risk  interdiscipli- 
nary team  research.  Using  contemporary  tech- 
nology, the  Institute's  scientists  focus  on  basic 
problems  in  toxicology. 

CIIT,  whk:h  is  located  in  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park  district  wh«h  I  represent,  has  been 
in  existence  for  only  15  years,  yet  in  ttiat  time 
it  has  established  itself  as  a  leader  in  the  de- 
vek>pment  of  tfie  basic  science  of  human  toxic 
risk  assessment.  Primary  research  at  CIIT  has 
produced  new  methods  that  are  used  in  lab- 
oratories throughout  the  world,  and  we  have 
all  Ijenefitted  from  safer  and  more  effective 
products  that  have  been  devekiped. 

I  have  visited  CIIT  headquarters  and  spoken 
before  ttie  board  of  directors.  I  have  been 
highly  impressed  with  the  Institute  and  the 
companies  that  support  it  The  list  of  compa- 
nies reads  Hke  a  wtio's  who  of  industry. 

CIIT  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  private 
industries  can  worV  together  in  a  responsible 
manner  to  protect  the  public  without  infringing 
on  the  competitive  process.  I  am  delighted  to 
recognize  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
CIIT. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  50  companies 
which  support  the  CIIT: 
Air  Products  &  Chemicais,  Inc. 
Allied  Signal.  Inc. 
Anmco  Chemical  Co. 
ARCO  Chemical  Co. 
Bayer  USA,  Inc. 
BP  America,  Inc. 
Chevron  Corp. 
CIBA-GEICY  Corp. 
The  Ckxox  Co. 
The  Dow  Chemical  Ca 
Dow  Coming  Corp. 
E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Ethyl  Corp. 


Exxon  Chenwcal  Co. 
Fina   Oil   &   Chemical 
American  Petrofina,  Inc. 
FMC  Corp. 
GAF  Chemicals  Corp. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Georgia  Gulf  Corp. 
The  BF  Goodrich  Co. 
W.R.  Grace  &  Co. 
Hoechst  Celanese  Corp. 
Huls  American  Inc. 
ICI  American  Inc. 
The  Lubrizol  Corp. 
Lyondell  Petrochemical  Corp. 
Mailinckrodt,  Inc. 
Manville  Corp. 

Mobil  Research  &  Devetopment  Corp. 
Monsanto  Co. 
Naico  Chemical  Co. 
National  Starch  &  Chemcal  Co. 
NOVA  Corporatkjn  of  Alberta 
OcckJental  Chemk:al  Co. 
Olin  Corp. 
Phillips  66  Go. 
PPG  Industries,  Inc. 
The  Procter  &  Gamtjie  Co. 
Quantum  Chemical  Co. 
Reichhokj  Chemicals,  Inc. 
Rhone-Poulenc,  Inc. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co. 
SarxJoz  Crop  Protection  Corp. 
Shell  Chemical  Co. 
Texaco,  Inc. 
Union  Carbide  Corp. 
Unocal  Corp. 
Volkswagen  of  Amerka. 
Vutoan  Materials  Co. 
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IN  CELEBRATION  OF  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  BIRTH  OF  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  wats  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  for  this  special  order  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  CJhief 
Justices  to  lead  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

With  our  eyes  on  the  unbelievable  po- 
lice brutality  recently  recorded  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  with  the  rollback  of 
civil  rights  across  the  land,  it  is  a  fit- 
ting time  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
legacy  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  the  Warren  Court. 

Earl  Warren  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  American  Dream.  He  was  bom  to 
immigrant  parents  on  March  19,  1891, 


in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  After  the  family 
moved  to  Bakersfield,  his  dad  worked 
as  a  railroad  car  repairman.  It  was  a 
family  of  very  modest  means,  but 
steeped  in  religious  faith  and  rich  in 
love. 

Warren  was  a  product  of  California's 
public  schools.  Following  an  interest  in 
the  law  held  fi-om  his  earliest  youth,  he 
worked  his  way  through  college  and 
law  school  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  California  Bar  in  1914. 

After  being  discharged  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  he 
began  a  distinguished  career  in  public 
service  that  spanned  a  half-century.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  he  also  was  a  lifelong  devotee 
of  the  great  American  pastimes  of  foot- 
ball and  baseball. 

A  self-made  man.  Earl  Warren 
worked  his  way  up  in  various  crime  en- 
forcement positions,  and  by  1925  he  was 
elected  the  district  attorney  of  Ala- 
meda Coimty,  CA.  He  proved  a  tough 
adversary  of  the  criminal  element  and 
built  a  national  reputation  as  a  tough 
but  fair  prosecutor,  totally  committed 
to  law  and  order. 

After  14  years  of  exemplary  service, 
Warren  was  elected  State  attorney  gen- 
eral and  acquired  fame  as  the  racket- 
busting  attorney  general  of  California. 
Demonstrating  his  great  skill  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, he  also  modernized  an  an- 
tiquated attorney  general's  office. 
Under  Warren's  leadership,  that  office 
became  second  only  to  the  Governor's 
in  its  power  and  influence. 

In  1942,  Earl  Warren  ran  for  Governor 
of  California.  Even  though  he  was  a 
lifelong  Republican,  he  cross-filed  and 
won  three  primaries— the  Republican, 
the  Democratic,  and  the  Progressive. 
He  won  the  election,  too,  taking  office 
during  the  turbulent  years  of  World 
War  n.  He  went  on  to  serve  as  Gov- 
ernor of  California  for  an  unheard  of 
three  consecutive  terms,  from  1943  to 
1953. 

Throughout  his  tenure,  he  was  well- 
loved,  well-respected,  and  he  led  the 
State  with  great  vrisdom  and  skill  dur- 
ing California's  wartime  industrializa- 
tion and  postwar  growth.  A  great  ad- 
ministrator, his  successes  included  a 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  that  be- 
came a  model  for  other  States,  an  out- 
standing program  for  highway  develop- 
ment, the  Central  Vallejrs  project  that 
provided  Califomians  with  low  cost  hy- 
droelectric energy,  a  strengthened 
California  university  system,  and  a  re- 
organized State  prison  system. 

After  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Fred 
M.  Vinson,  President  Eisenhower  called 
on  Governor  Warren.  In  nominating 
him  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  President  Ei- 
senhower had  this  to  say  of  Earl  War- 
ren: 

A  man  whose  reputation  for  Integrity,  hon- 
esty, middle-of-the-road  philosophy,  ezi>erl- 
ence  In  government,  experience  In  the  Uw, 
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were  all  such  as  to  convince  the  United 
States  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  no  ends 
to  serve  except  the  United  States,  and  noth- 
ing else. 

In  1953,  Warren  resigned  as  Governor 
of  California  to  don  the  black  robes  and 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  the  14th 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  Chief  Justice  was  faced  with  a  host 
of  justiciable  problems  that  urgently 
demanded  redress. 

For  those  who  have  criticized  the 
Warren  Court  for  its  so-called  judicial 
activism,  the  Washington  Post  said  it 
best  on  the  occasion  of  Earl  Warren's 
75th  birthday: 

Not  since  the  formative  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic when  John  Marshall  presided  over  its  de- 
liberations has  the  Supreme  Court  played  so 
dynamic  a  part  in  American  affairs  as  during 
the  dozen  years  since  Earl  Warren  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Great  Is- 
sues of  Individual  rights,  not  yet  ready  for 
Judicial  decision  in  the  first  century  and  a 
half  of  the  country's  territorial  and  eco- 
nomic development,  presented  themselves 
Inescapably  for  adjudication.  A  willingness 
on  the  part  of  Justices  to  meet  Issues  when 
they  become  ripe  for  resolution  ...  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  responsibility  to  serve  effec- 
tively as  guardian  of  a  living  Constitution 
related  to  current  realities— and  to  serve  es- 
pecially as  guardian  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
characterizing  that  Constitution. 

Indeed,  in  1789,  when  James  Madison 
wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson  regarding 
the  need  for  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  new 
nation's  constitution,  he  argued  that 
the  liberties  contained  therein  would 
only  "acquire  by  degrees  the  character 
of  fundamental  maxims  and  as  they  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  national 
sentiment,  counteract  the  impulses  of 
interest  and  passion." 

Warren  served  as  Chief  Justice  from 
1953  to  1969,  years  of  intense  social  up- 
heaval. Here's  the  way  Charles  Morgan, 
Jr.,  in  an  article  in  the  Nebraska  Law 
Review's  November  1968,  issue  de- 
scribed how  it  was  back  then: 

*  *  *  [Earl  Warren]  presided  over  the  Court 
at  a  time  when  an  accumulation  of  assorted 
Injustices  could  no  longer  be  swept  under  the 
Judicial  rug. 

Black  children  were  attending  public 
schools  that  were  considerably  more  sepa- 
rate than  equal,  and  penniless  prisoners  were 
being  put  on  trial  without  assistance  of 
counsel.  Even  when  a  lawyer  was  appointed 
to  represent  an  impoverished  defendant  in 
court,  his  conviction  might  already  have 
been  assured  by  a  confession  wrung  f^m  him 
Id  the  station  house  by  force,  by  guile,  or 
simply  by  taking  advantage  of  his  ignorance 
of  his  right  to  silence  and  to  counsel. 

When  Earl  Warren  raised  his  right 
hand  in  1953  and  swore  to  "administer 
Justice  without  respect  to  persons  and 
do  equal  right  to  the  poor  amd  to  the 
rich",  he  took  those  words  quite  lit- 
erally. 

Called  to  address  some  of  the  most 
controversial  and  far-reaching  issues 
ever  to  come  before  it,  the  Warren 
Court  made  the  Bill  of  Rights  binding 
on  State  governments;  outlawed  public 
school  segregation;  forbade  compulsory 
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exercises  in  the  public 
schools;  l&rred  racial  discrimination  in 
voting,  ir  marriage  laws,  in  the  use  of 
public  parks,  airi>orts,  buses  and  bus 
terminals,  and  in  housing  sales  and 
rentals;  (nunciated  the  one-man-one- 
vote  doct  "ine;  protected  the  exercise  of 
free  spee(  h;  curbed  wiretapping;  upheld 
the  righq  to  be  secure  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures; 
strengthened  the  right  to  counsel; 
guaranteed  the  right  to  jury  trial  when 
charged  With  something  more  serious 
than  a  j'petty"  offense;  upheld  the 
right  to  kisseminate  birth  control  in- 
formatioa.  The  list  goes  on,  but  let  me 
highlight  just  those  historic  decisions. 

In  Brown  versus  Board  of  Education, 
issued  in  1954,  the  Warren  Court  struck 
down  the  whole  structure  of  segregated 
public  schools.  Here,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  wrote: 

To  separate  [Negro  pupils]  from  others  of 
similar  ag(  i  and  qualifications  solely  because 
of  their  ra  se  generates  a  feeling  of  inferior- 
ity *  *  *  1  hat  may  affect  their  hearts  and 
minds  in  i  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone 
*  *  * 

We  cone]  iide  that  In  the  field  of  public  edu- 
cation, th  t  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal 
has  no  pli  .ce.  Separate  education  facilities 
are  inhere]  itly  unequal. 

Mirandi  versus  State  of  Arizona, 
handed  d  >wn  in  1966,  breathed  life  into 
the  Conj  titution's  guarantee  of  due 
process  a  id  made  clear  that  the  police, 
in  the  su  [ministration  of  the  law,  are 
not  abov(  it. 

Thus,  ii  this  decision,  the  Court  en- 
sured the  right  of  every  arrested  person 
to  see  a  1  awyer  before  being  questioned 
by  the  p<  lice,  the  right  to  be  informed 
of  the  na  Dure  of  an  accusation,  and  the 
guarantei  that  no  one  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness aga  nst  himself.  Here,  the  Chief 
Justice  M  rote: 

The  cun  ent  practice  of  Incommunicado  In- 
terrogaticai  is  at  odds  with  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  cherished  principles — that  the  in- 
dividual may  not  be  compelled  to  incrimi- 
nate himsilf.  Unless  adequate  protective  de- 
vices are  fmployed  to  disiwl  the  compulsion 
inherent  i^  custodial  surroundings,  no  state- 
ment obtained  from  the  defendant  can  truly 
be  the  prof  uct  of  his  free  choice. 

In  Rewiolds  versus  Sims,  issued  in 
1964,  the!  Warren  court  laid  down  the 
guiding  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote. 
Here,  Wairen  wrote: 

Legislatbrs  represent  i>eople,  not  trees  or 
acres.  Legislators  are  elected  by  voters,  not 
farms  or  dties  or  economic  interests. 

The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate 
of  one's  cnolce  is  of  the  essence  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  and  any  restrictions  on  that 
right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representative 
government.  And  the  right  of  suffrage  can  be 
denied  byj  a  debasement  of  dilution  of  the 
weight  of  k  citizen's  vote  just  as  effectively 
as  by  whof  ly  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
the  franclBse. 

E^arl  wkrren  once  said: 

The  heart  of  any  constitution  consists  of 
its  bill  of  fights,  those  provisions  that  secure 
to  the  people  their  liberty  of  conscience,  of 
speech,  of)  the  press,  of  lawful  assembly,  and 
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the  right  to  ui  [form  application  of  the  laws 
and  to  due  proc  »8S. 

Chief  Justii  :e  Warren's  deep  and  pas- 
sionate comn  Itment  was  to  that  heart, 
the  individuil  rights  of  each  citizen, 
rich  or  poor,  slack  or  white,  regardless 
of  status  or  '.  ack  thereof.  When  he  an- 
nounced his  retirement  &*om  the  bench, 
Warren  said: 

Justice  in  Individual  cases  is  the  basis  of 
justice  for  everyone.  A  failure  to  protect  and 
further  anyona^s  individual  rights  leads  to 
Justice  for  no  ^ne  •  *  *  Justice  will  be  uni- 
versal in  the  country  when  the  processes  as 
well  as  the  courthouse  are  open  to  everyone. 
This  can  occut  only  as  the  institutions  of 
Justice,  the  courts  and  their  processes  are 
kept  responsive  to  the  needs  of  justice  In  the 
modern  world.  I  Such  a  goal  will  be  accom- 
plished only  asi  all  elements  of  the  legal  sys- 
tem, the  law-itiakers,  practicing  attorneys, 
legal  scholars  and  judges,  recognize  the  ever- 
changing  effects  of  the  law  on  society  and 
adapt  to  themj  within  the  principles  which 
are  fundamental  to  fireedom. 

Once  when  he  was  asked  how  he 
would  like  bo  be  remembered  in  the 
history  books,  Warren  said:  "I'd  like  to 
be  remembered  as  having  done  the  best 
I  could".  Al  nation  grateful  for  his 
steady  stewardship  in  tumultuous 
times  will  retmember  him  for  that  and 
for  so  much  more. 

Earl  Warre  I's  record  of  public  service 
left  us  legasies  of  fairness,  honesty, 
and  ability  uhich  his  successors  have 
found  difficult  to  equal,  impossible  to 
surpass.  Enfi  ircing  the  rule  of  law,  he 
changed  the  ;  ^e  of  our  Nation. 

The  Warre  0  court,  with  little  help 
from  Congrdss  or  the  White  House, 
helped  the  qountry  take  a  giant  step 
toward  our  Qational  goal  of  equal  jus- 
tice under  la(w.  Earl  Warren  showed  us 
the  path  to  jiistice.  It  is  up  to  us  to  fol- 
low it.  ! 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentl^an  from  California. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  dentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  cantermial  birth  of  a  great 
American  ajyl  to  pay  tribute  to  a  his- 
toric figure  \  who  left  his  imprint  on 
American  society — Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren.  Earl  Warren's  careers  in  poli- 
tics and  I  law  are  impressive 
testimonials]  to  his  stature  and  bril- 
liance, but  It  is  for  his  role  as  Chief 
Justice  of  tlffi  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that 
he  will  be  best  remembered  and  em- 
braced by  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Several  yekrs  prior  to  becoming  the 
Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  California,  stated: 

The  heart  of  any  constitution  consists  of 
its  bill  of  rightjs,  those  provisions  that  secure 


their  liberty  of  conscience,  of 
I  press,  of  lawful  assembly,  and 
the  right  to  u  ilform  application  of  the  laws 
and  to  due  pro  ;ess. 

S])eaker,    it   is   these   very 
E^l  Warren  spoke  of  as 
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Governor  of  California  in  1947,  that  he 
would  champion  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  fi-om  1953  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1969.  For  Earl  Warren, 
"equal  justice  under  the  law"  meant 
exactly  that,  equal  justice  for  all  indi- 
viduals regardless  of  the  color  of  their 
skin  or  the  size  of  their  purse. 

During  his  16-year  tenure  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Earl  Warren  strengthened  civil  rights 
for  all  Americans,  including  minori- 
ties. Ever  cognizant  of  the  fragile  bal- 
ance between  the  overbearing  powers  of 
the  State  and  the  rights  of  citizens,  the 
Warren  Court  moved  to  protect  and 
clearly  delineate  the  fundamental  civil 
liberties  of  individuals — our  "inalien- 
able rights" — from  the  encroachment 
of  Government.  Moreover,  Elarl  Warren 
wove  compassion  with  justice  in  a  se- 
ries of  landmark  Court  decisions  that 
strengthened  the  very  fabric  and  moral 
fiber  of  this  great  Nation. 

It  was  imder  the  Warren  Court  that 
the  specious  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal"  was  finally  overturned  and  laid 
to  rest  in  Brown  versus  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  that  historic  decision.  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  writing  for  a  unani- 
mous Court,  wrote  "*  *  *  in  the  field 
of  public  education,  the  doctrine  of 
'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place.  Sepa- 
rate education  facilities  are  inherently 
unequal."  The  Warren  Court  subse- 
quently moved  to  dismantle  the  legal 
barriers  that  had  separated  black 
Americans  from  white  Americans — set- 
ting the  stage  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

In  Reynolds  versus  Sims,  the  Warren 
Court  restored  one  of  the  most  sacred 
and  fundamental  principles  in  Amer- 
ican democracy,  the  principle  of  "one 
man,  one  vote."  Writing  the  majority 
opinion.  Chief  Justice  Warren  stated 
that  "legislators  represent  people,  not 
trees  or  acres"  and  went  on  to  argue 
that  "♦  *  •  the  right  of  suffrage  can  be 
denied  by  a  debasement  or  dilution  of 
the  weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  just  as  ef- 
fectively as  by  wholly  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  the  franchise."  Thus, 
reapportionment  could  not  be  used  to 
dilute  or  weaken  the  vote  of  a  single 
American  citizen. 

In  Miranda  versus  State  of  Arizona, 
the  Warren  Court  strengthened  the 
rights  of  suspects  not  to  incriminate 
themselves  by  imposing  strict  con- 
straints on  the  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions. Decision  after  decision,  the  War- 
ren Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  individual, 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  people 
from  the  potentially  excessive  and 
sometimes  overzealous  reach  of  the 
Government.  Former  Associate  Justice 
Tom  Clark  said  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren's tenure  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

Beyond  question,  the  rights  of  man  have 
b«en  enlarged  and  extended  further  and 
given  more  constitutional  protection  than 
ever  before.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Chief 
Justice  brought  this  about  alnglehandedly 


•  *  *  but  as  one  who  was  on  the  court,  I  add 
that  It  might  well  have  never  been  done 
without  him. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  understood  that 
our  Foimding  Fathers  designed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be 
a  living  document,  a  document  that 
would  have  the  flexibility  to  address 
the  changing  needs  of  our  dynamic  so- 
ciety. In  this  regard,  Americans  owe  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  Earl  War- 
ren for  breathing  new  life  into  the  Con- 
stitution, making  this  most  cherished 
document  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  people,  which  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  American  democracy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mabtinez].  The  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
southern  California  and  has  been  forth- 
right and  skillful  in  advancing  the 
rights  of  Hispanic  Americans,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  of  all  Americans.  I  know 
that  he  keenly  appreciates  the  enor- 
mous contribution  made  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren,  our  fellow  Califor- 
nian,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Martinez]  very  much. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  now  have  the 
honor  of  yielding  to  one  of  our  dear 
friends,  someone  who  was  here  when 
the  Warren  court  was  in  sway,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  this  cen- 
ttary.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

Earl  Warren  was  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed and  courageous  judges  our 
Highest  Court  has  ever  produced.  He 
was  responsible  for  helping  to  shape 
this  country's  modem  social  and  politi- 
cal destiny,  and  continues  to  stand  out 
as  a  source  of  leadership  and  pride  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  been  able  to 
regard  him  as  a  close  friend  as  well  as 
a  leader.  I  have  especially  fond  memo- 
ries of  my  friendship  with  Earl  Warren 
which  began  in  1943  when  he  was  sworn 
in  as  Governor  and  I  as  a  member  of 
the  California  State  Assembly.  During 
the  time  we  served  together  in  Sac- 
ramento, we  were  able  to  establish  a 
professional  camaraderie  which  I  treas- 
ure to  this  day.  I  also  fondly  recall  my 
personal  relationship  with  E^arl  Warren 
and  his  family.  My  mother  and  Nina 
Warren  were  close  fMends,  and  when 
my  wife  Lee  and  I  visited  Washington 
before  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  we 
often  spent  evenings  with  the  Warrens. 
Their  son.  Earl  Jr.,  served  as  my  cam- 
paign manager  in  northern  California 
when  I  was  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Earl  Warren's  service  to  the  public 
began  in  1920  when  he  served  as  a  dep- 
uty city  attorney  for  Oakland,  and  ran 
uninterrupted  until  his  resignation 
from  the  Supreme  Court  in  1969.  After 
serving  as  city  attorney,  he  served  as  a 


district  attorney.  State  attorney  gen- 
eral. Governor  for  three  terms,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
15  years. 

As  Chief  Justice,  E^l  Warren  headed 
the  Supreme  Court  during  a  time  of  un- 
precedented turmoil  and  change  in  the 
world  and  the  Nation.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  Court  was  called  upon  to  de- 
cide some  of  the  most  significant  and 
controversial  issues  ever  to  come  be- 
fore it. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  viewed  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
the  Constitution.  He  became  the  con- 
science of  America,  challenging  the 
States  to  accept  a  wider  application  of 
the  Bill  of  Righto.  Decisions  made  by 
the  Court,  under  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren's leadership,  applied  Bill  of  Rights 
guarantees  such  as  the  right  to  counsel 
and  protection  against  self-incrimina- 
tion to  State  crimes  as  well  as  to  Fed- 
eral offenses.  These  decisions  have  had 
a  revolutionary  impact  on  our  legal, 
social,  and  political  structures. 

While  some  present-day  conserv- 
atives would  label  the  Warren  Court  as 
excessively  liberal,  and  regard  it  with 
disdain.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  the  leadership  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  was  instrumental 
to  the  betterment  of  this  Nation.  "Ju- 
dicial activism"  has  always  been  a  mis- 
nomer, meant  to  defame  a  shining 
record  in  support  of  the  constitutional 
and  civil  righto  which  are  the  backbone 
and  lifeblood  of  the  United  States. 

America  is  a  better  place  because  of 
Earl  Warren.  Few  can  claim  such  dis- 
tinction; few  are  so  deserving  of  our 
recognition  of  commendation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Anderson].  I  find  it 
very  moving  that  he  and  his  family  had 
such  a  wonderful,  personal  relationship 
with  the  Chief  Justice. 

I  do  know  that  the  gentleman  f^om 
California  [Mr.  Anderson]  had  a  very 
distinguished  career  in  the  State  legis- 
lature as  an  assemblyman  from  the 
southern  part  of  Caaifomia.  He  later 
served  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
California,  the  No.  2  political  position 
in  our  great  Stote.  Since  his  election 
to  Congress,  he  has  had  a  remarkably 
successful  record  and  brought  great 
credit  to  our  State.  As  I  say,  it  is  very 
moving  that  the  personal  aspecte  of  his 
firiendship  with  Earl  Warren  and  his 
wife  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  today. 

Now,  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor 
and  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mineta],  the 
former  mayor  of  San  Jose,  also  a  good 
personal  friend. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Madam  Speaker,  I  sip- 
preciate  the  gentleman  from  California 
taking  out  these  special  orders. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  must  admit  that  it 
is  with  a  profound  sense  of  irony  that  I 
rise  in  tribute  to  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Earl  Warren 
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on  this  the  occasion  of  his  centennial 
of  his  birth. 

Earl  Warren's  distinguished  career  in 
public  service  spanned  50  years.  As 
Chief  Justice  firom  1953  to  1969,  he 
proved  himself  a  force  for  promoting 
justice  for  all  people.  The  Warren 
Court  set  about  protecting  individual 
rights  and  strengthened  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans.  The 
legal  landmarks  are  many.  Including: 

The  halt  to  racial  segregation  in  our 
schools; 

The  guarantees  of  due  process  for  ev- 
eryone, limited  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions, limited  use  of  lineup  identifica- 
tions, each  person's  right  to  counsel, 
protection  against  illegal  searches  and 
seizures; 

The  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
"one-man,  one-vote"  guaranteeing 
equal  representation  for  all  Americans; 

The  declaration  of  poll  taxes  as  un- 
constitutional; 

The  unconstitutionality  of  State 
laws  forbidding  interracial  marriages; 
and. 

The  strengthening  of  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  church  and  state. 

Many  of  these  decisions  were  not 
popular  at  the  time,  but  nearly  every- 
one has  come  to  recognize  how  far 
Chief  Justice  Warren  brought  this 
country  in  the  quest  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  people. 

But,  as  I  said,  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  the  Warren  Court  constitute  a 
great  irony  for  me  when  cast  against 
an  earlier  legal  standard,  a  standard 
which  led  to  the  forced  removal  and  in- 
ternment of  120,000  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  by  the  U.S.  Government 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

I  was  one  of  those  thousands  in- 
terned. I  was  10  years  old  at  the  time. 
My  only  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  Nation,  was  my  ancestry; 
and  one  set  of  those  eyes  belonged  to 
Earl  Warren,  who  was  in  1942  attorney 
general  for  the  State  of  California. 

Wartime  hysteria,  racism,  and  a  fail- 
ure of  political  leadership  were  the  in- 
gredients that  led  directly  to  the  in- 
ternment. So,  too,  was  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  actions  of  the 
empire  of  Japan  and  the  rights  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  en- 
dowed by  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  1942,  Attorney  General  Warren 
supported  the  forced  removal  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the 
west  coast  in  his  testimony  before  this 
Chamber's  Select  Committee  Inves- 
tigating National  Defense  Migration. 
Ehren  the  name  of  the  committee  sug- 
gests the  national  defense  canard  used 
to  justify  the  internment,  despite  the 
fact  that  no  such  security  threat  ever 
existed. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  thought  that  all  of  these  Jap- 
anese (sic)  who  are  adjacent  to  strate- 
gic iwints  are  knowing  parties  to  some 
vast  conspiracy  to  destroy  our  State  by 
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sudden  afd  mass  sabotage,"  said  War- 
ren. 

Undoubtedly,  the  presence  of  many  of 
these  pera()ns  In  their  present  locations  Is 
merely  coliicidence,  but  it  would  seem  equal- 
ly beyond  iloubt  that  the  presence  of  others 
Is  not  coincidence.  .  .  . 

But.  In  any  case.  It  is  certainly  evident 
that  the  Japanese  (sic)  population  of  Califor- 
nia is,  as  a  whole.  Ideally  situated,  with  ref- 
erence to  ioints  of  strateg'ic  importance,  to 
carry  intolexecution  a  tremendous  program 
of  sabotagi  on  a  mass  scale  should  any  con- 
siderable Qumber  of  them  be  inclined  to  do 
so. 

In  1980,  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocatio  a  and  Internment  of  Civilians 
spoke  pla  inly  about  the  influence  War- 
ren had  h  id  on  the  committee. 

The  over  jowering  mass  of  Warren's  data- 
maps  and  letters  and  lists  from  all  over  Cali- 
fornia—^U)ped  the  ima^nation  and  turned 
the  discussion  to  fruitless  argument  about 
whether  land  was  bought  before  or  after  a 
powerllne  cr  plant  was  built;  no  one  focused 
on  whethef  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
this  'evldelce'  meant  anything  at  all. 

Where  does  this  leave  Earl  Warren  in 
our  histcfy,  and  in  our  memory?  Like 
many  otBer  Americans,  it  leaves  him 
swept  ud  in  a  tide  of  hysteria  that 
would  hajmt  their  consciences  for  dec- 
ades.       I 

In  his  memoirs,  published  in  19T7, 
Earl  Warfen  wrote, 

I  have  smce  deeply  regretted  the  removal 
order  andjny  own  testimony  advocating  it, 
because  itj  was  not  In  keeping  with  our 
American  ^oncept  of  Creedom  and  the  rights 
of  cltizensj 

Whenevei-  I  thought  of  the  innocent  little 
children  wfio  were  torn  from  home,  school 
friends,  add  congenial  surroundings,  I  was 
con8cienc»8tricken. 

It  was  wrong  to  react  so  impulsively,  with- 
out positive  evidence  of  disloyalty,  even 
though  welfelt  we  had  a  good  motive  in  the 
security  oi  our  state.  It  demonstrates  the 
cruelty  of  War  when  fear,  get-tough  military 
peychologs.  propaganda,  and  racial  antag- 
onism cornbine  with  one's  responsibility  for 
public  security  to  produce  such  acts. 

MadamiSpeaker,  amen. 

Chief  4>i8tice  Warren  learned  this 
truth  after  the  moment  in  time  which 
did  so  much  harm  to  so  many  innocent 
people.  Hut  he  learned  this  lesson  of 
history  long  before  our  Nation  did,  as  a 
whole,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Liberties]  Act  of  1988,  which  offers  an 
apology  land  redress  to  surviving 
former  internees. 

The  fadt  that  the  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren camej  to  his  conclusion  on  his  own 
reveals  the  strength  of  the  man  and  his 
conscienoe,  but  also  the  strength  of  our 
American  Nation. 

One  reason  that  the  United  States  is 
the  world's  greatest  successful  experi- 
ment in  lelf-govemment  is  because  we 
try  to  acknowledge  our  human  frailties 
and  protect  the  future  fi-om  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

This  Elarl  Warren  did  for  himself  re- 
garding the  internment.  This  Earl  War- 
ren did  for  our  Nation  on  so  many  oc- 
casions ae  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Sui>reme  Court. 
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Mr.  EDWAJU)S  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Minbta]  for  his  very 
moving  staternent.  It  is  very  much  to 
his  credit  thalt  he  laid  out  the  record  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  actions  during 
the  difficult  period  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  I  believe  it  is  to  the  Chief  Justice's 
credit  that  later  on  he  reviewed  the  de- 
cision that  tie  had  made  and  admitted 
publicly  that  it  was  a  tragic  mistake. 

Years  lateij,  long  after  Chief  Justice 
Warren  was  [gone.  Congressman  Nor- 
man MiNETA  jwas  the  author  and  insti- 
gator and  nmnager  of  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Act  of  1988,  which  provided  for 
the  apology  and  redress,  monetary  re- 
dress, for  those  good  Americans  who 
had  been  put  away  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
to  our  great  discredit. 

So  I  believe  Mr.  Mineta  did  every- 
thing he  coul0  to  wipe  the  record  clean, 
and  it  is  very]  much  to  his  credit. 

Madam  Speaker,  when  we  read  about 
and  see  on  television  the  unbelievable 
police  brutal  ty  that  took  place  in  Los 
Angeles  the  <  ther  day  and  when  we  ex- 
perience the  rollback  in  civil  rights, 
the  veto  of  rood  civil  rights  bills,  we 
must  remind  ourselves  of  the  legacy  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  the  Warren 
court. 

Earl  Wantn  was  a  product  of  the 
public  schoolp,  like  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman firom  California  [Mr.  MiNETA] 
and  my  coUefigue,  the  gentleman  firom 
California  [Mr.  Anderson].  He  worked 
his  way  throi  igh  college  and  law  school 
at  the  Uni'rersity  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

When  you  \  hlnk  of  the  Warren  court 
and  its  accomplishments,  it  is  really 
unbelievable  to  think  that  so  much 
could  be  done  by  a  court,  so  many  deci- 
sions that  clianged  the  way  we  live  in 
this  country  and  all  to  the  better. 

The  Warre|i  court  made  the  Bill  of 
Rights  blndl^  on  State  governments, 
outlawed  public  school  segregation, 
and  made  campulsory  religious  exer- 
cise in  the  gublic  schools  a  forbidden 
practice.  It  jbarred  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  voting,  in  marriage  laws,  in  the 
use  of  public  parks,  airports,  buses  and 
bus  terminal^,  and  in  housing  sales  and 
rentals. 

The  court  produced  the  1-man,  1-vote 
decision,  outlawing  the  control  of  our 
Senate  assembly  seats  and  congres- 
sional districjts  by  a  very  few  people. 

The  Warren  court  curbed  wire- 
tapping, upheld  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition agaipst  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,!  strengthened  the  right  to 
counsel,  guaifanteed  the  right  to  a  jury 
trial,  and  en^rced  the  right  to  dissemi- 
nate birth  tontrol  information.  The 
list  of  landm^k  decisions  goes  on.  Cer- 
tainly Browp  versus  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  decision  to  require  the  de- 
segregation of  our  public  schools,  tow- 
ers among  them. 

Justice  Earl  Warren's  deep  and  pas- 
sionate comfoltment  was  to  the  indl- 
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vldual  rights  of  each  citizen,  ixrar  or 
rich,  black  or  white,  and  regardless  of 
status  or  lack  thereof. 

The  Warren  court,  with  little  help 
from  Congress  or  the  White  House, 
helped  the  country  take  a  giant  step 
toward  our  national  goal  of  equal  jus- 
tice under  law.  Earl  Warren  showed  us 
the  path  to  justice  and.  Madam  Speak- 
er, it  is  up  to  us  to  follow  that  path. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
proud,  as  a  Califomian  and  as  an  American, 
to  be  abie  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  one  of  Vne  great  men  of 
this  century.  Earl  Warren. 

Earl  Warren  was  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  influential  Chief  Justices  in  the  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  the  leader  of  a 
Court  which  helped  to  produce  a  virtual  revo- 
lution in  civil  and  human  rights  In  this  country, 
his  contribution  is  incalculable.  The  decisions 
of  the  Wan-en  Court  had  such  a  huge  impact 
that  ttiey  serve  as  a  dividing  lir>e  in  American 
history  almost  as  significant  as  tfie  American 
Revolution  and  the  Civil  War. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  is  a  document  tfiat 
evolves  as  American  society  evolves  over 
decades  and  over  centuries.  Yet  \t\e  country 
remains  loyal  to  its  fundamental  concepts. 
They  are  tfie  basis  for  a  faith  in  tt>e  law  in  this 
Nation  ttiat  is  unshakable.  The  Wanen  Court 
remained  true  to  ttiat  faith  and  yet  provided 
new  interpretations  which  helped  the  Constitu- 
tion to  adjust  to  a  changing  America  That 
took  a  spetial  genius,  and  while  many  other 
justices  obviously  played  major  roles,  it  was 
the  Chief  Justice  wtx>  provided  the  leadership 
which  was  absolutely  essential  to  accomplish- 
ing that  mission.  For  that  leadership,  ttie 
American  people  owe  Eari  Warren  their  eter- 
nal gratitude. 

In  addition,  it  shouki  not  be  forgotten  ttiat 
Earl  Warren  was  one  of  California's  outstarx}- 
ing  Governors.  His  tenure  was  one  of  ttie 
great  exarrples  of  progressive  Reputilean 
leadership  tfiat  existed  in  California  and  a 
number  of  other  States  around  ttie  Natk>n  in 
the  middle  part  of  this  century. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  ttiank  Don  Ed- 
wards for  taking  this  special  order  to  honor 
Eart  Warren.  It  gives  the  House  and  the  Amer- 
Kan  people  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  a 
unique  (>erk)d  in  American  judicial  history— 
and  on  a  unk)ue  man.  Particularly  at  a  time 
wtien  the  Supreme  Court  too  often  seeks  to 
reti-eat  rather  than  nwve  forward,  it  is  good  to 
remember  the  leadership  and  ttie  accomplish- 
ments of  Earl  Warren. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  Speaker,  to  say  that 
the  era  of  the  Warren  court  brought  about  a 
legal  revolution  in  our  country  woukj  be  no  un- 
derstatement In  the  areas  of  race  relations, 
free  speech,  criminal  justice,  and  artistic  ex- 
presskxi,  to  name  only  a  few,  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  leadership  of  Justk:e  Eart 
Warren  brought  about  an  unprecedented  wave 
of  social  change.  One  coukj  easily  argue  that 
Earl  Warren  had  a  greater  impact  on  our 
country  ttian  even  ttie  Presklent  who  ap- 
poimed  him,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

One  has  only  to  name  a  few  of  the  major 
decisions  of  the  Warren  court  to  realize  the 
profound  impact  whwh  Eari  Warren's  leader- 
ship had  on  ttie  United  States.  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education.  Miranda  versus  Arizona. 


Gkleon  versus  WainwrighL  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine our  society  today  in  the  absence  of  these 
landmari(  decisions. 

Because  of  the  Warren  court,  all  criminal 
defendants  have  a  right  to  counsel  in  a  court 
of  law.  Because  of  the  Wan-en  court,  the 
premise  of  separate  but  equal  was  discredited, 
and  sctiools  across  our  Nation  were  inte- 
grated. Because  of  the  Warren  court,  the 
rights  of  criminal  suspects  are  cleariy  outlined 
in  ttie  law,  and  police  officers  are  required  to 
uphoW  those  rights.  In  light  of  the  ti-agk:  beat- 
ing by  police  officers  of  a  criminal  suspect, 
Rodney  King,  in  Los  Angeles  eariier  this 
month,  I  believe  the  principles  of  ttie  Warren 
court  are  particulariy  reasonant  today. 

Pertiaps  ttie  greatest  tritKJte  we  can  pay  to 
Eari  Wan^en  is  to  remain  vigilant  in  upholding 
the  rights  established  during  the  15  years  of 
his  tenure  as  CNef  Justice.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  remain  vigilant.  As  the  March  3  inci- 
dent in  Los  Angeles  shows  us,  ctiallenges  and 
threats  to  our  basic  human  rights  still  exist  It 
is  ttie  responsibility  of  the  citizens  of  a  free  so- 
ciety to  ensure  ttiat  ttiose  rigtits  are  not  vio- 
lated, and  if  they  are,  to  oppose  ttiose  wtio 
woukJ  diminish  ttiose  rights. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  pause  today  to  reflect  on 
ttie  momentous  career  of  a  man  who  used  his 
platform  as  a  puljlic  servant  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  Americans  and  who  helped  expand  ttie 
freedoms  ttiat  many  of  us  now  take  for  grant- 
ed. 

As  Chief  Justice  of  ttie  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Eari  Warren  led  the  Court  during  some  of  the 
most  turtxjient  years  in  our  Nation's  civil  rights 
history,  from  1952  to  1969.  Under  Warren's 
leadership  the  Court  handed  down  numerous 
landmark  decisions  ttiat  changed  the  course  of 
the  struggle  for  civil  rigtits  in  this  country. 

It  is  ironk;  ttiat  this  1 00th  anniversary  of  Eari 
Waren's  birth  comes  at  a  time  wtien  we  are 
once  again  sti-uggling  to  define  the  new  path 
of  civil  rights  law  in  the  United  States.  Just  at 
ttie  time  wtien  this  issue  is  t)eing  det>ated 
across  ttie  land,  we  are  kxiking  back  on  the 
brilliant  career  of  a  man  wtn,  akxig  with  his 
colleagues  on  ttie  Court,  broitght  us  ttirough 
ttie  first  round  of  ttiis  stiuggle. 

He  will  always  tie  remembered  for  Brown 
versus  ttie  Board  of  Education,  wtiich  for  ttie 
first  time  in  American  history  effectively  ended 
legal  segregation  in  ttie  putilk;  sctiools  and  fur- 
ttiermore  lent  the  auttiority  of  ttie  law  to  ttie 
struggle  of  AfricarvAmericans. 

Ctiief  Justice  Eari  Warren  was  also  a  proud 
Califomian  wtio  started  his  career  as  a  publk: 
servant  as  deputy  city  attorney  in  Oakland. 
Warren  went  on  to  serve  as  attorney  general 
and  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  California- 

Alttiough  we  are  proud  to  have  this  great 
man  hail  from  our  State,  we  Califomians  were 
happy  to  stiare  him  with  ttie  rest  of  ttie  courv 
try.  We  coukj  not  have  asked  for  a  man  with 
a  greater  commitment  to  law  and  with  greater 
foresight  and  compassKtn.  He  came  to  the 
Court  just  when  this  country  needed  him  most 
We  are  grateful  ttiat  a  man  of  his  stabjre  was 
ttiere  to  lead  us  ttirough  the  storm. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
marks  ttie  lOOIh  anniversary  of  ttie  birth  of 
Chief  Justice  Eari  Warren.  So,  it  is  fitting  ttiat 
we  take  a  moment  and  pause  to  reflect  on  the 


profound  inpact  that  this  man  and  his  court 
have  had  on  America. 

In  1953,  after  a  kxig  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  California  politics.  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  Eari  Warren  to  ttie  position  of 
Chief  Justice  of  ttie  United  States.  This 
marked  ttie  beginning  of  a  16-year  tenure  dur- 
ing whch  ttie  Courts  rulings  impacted  on 
neariy  all  areas  of  our  daily  lives. 

Just  8  monttis  after  his  appointinent,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  wrote  the  CourTs  unanimous 
opinkxi  in  Brown  versus  Board  of  Education. 
The  words  are  now  cemented  in  Americans' 
memories:  "Separate  educational  facilities  are 
intierentty  unequal." 

By  ruling  ttiaf  racial  segregation  in  pubic 
sctiools  was  unconstitutional,  ttie  Warren  court 
served  as  one  of  ttie  cataiysts  for  ttie  civil 
rights  movement  of  ttie  1960's.  The  Brown  de- 
cision also  served  as  ttie  foundation  from 
which  ttie  Court  proceeded  to  outlaw  all  public 
discrimination.  The  Brown  decison  and  ttiose 
ttiat  foNowed  from  it  were  essential  landmartcs 
on  ttie  road  to  full  constitutional  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

While  Brown  may  have  had  ttie  most  pro- 
fourxi  effect  on  America's  social  structure. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  often  described  Baker 
versus  Carr  as  ttie  most  important  opinion  ren- 
dered by  ttie  Court  during  his  tenure.  This  de- 
ciskxi  furttier  codified  ttie  one-man,  one-vote 
principle  ttiat  is  emtxxJied  in  ttie  Constitution. 
In  ttiis  regard,  it  is  most  fitting  ttiat  we  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  in  ttiis,  a  year  wtiich  is  ob- 
serving massive  redisbicting  ttirougtiout  ttie 
country.  Ultimately,  Mie  Warren  court  extended 
ttie  one-man,  one-vote  princ^  to  State  and 
kxal  governments,  wtieh  was  the  beginning  of 
ttie  CourTs  efforts  to  extend  most  of  ttie  Bill  of 
Rights  to  ttie  States. 

In  addition  to  widening  the  scope  of  ttie 
rights  provkled  by  ttie  Constitution,  ttie  Warren 
court  also  provided  a  greater  degree  of  protec- 
tion for  ttiose  accused  of  crimes.  The  embodi- 
ment of  this  ctiange  was  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren's opinkm  in  Miranda  versus  Arizona,  wtiich 
gave  new  meaning  to  ttie  rigtits  to  remain  si- 
lent, to  tie  free  from  unreasonatile  searcties 
and  seizures,  and  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel. 

But  beyond  these  particular  examples  of  ttie 
Warren  court's  agenda,  was  Eari  Warren's 
deep-rooted  sense  of  fair  play.  Pertiaps  this 
value  was  tiest  expressed  b^  Eari  Warren 
himself  during  his  farewell  radio  address  to 
Califomians,  just  prior  to  assuming  his  duties 
as  Chief  Justice.  He  sakl 

If  ttiroughout  the  years,  [the  Court's]  work 
Is  well  done,  the  home  of  every  American 
will  always  be  his  castle — every  htunan  life 
will  have  dljmlty,  and  there  will  forever  tie 
one  law  for  all  men. 

It  is  dear  ttiat  ttiis  was,  indeed,  a  guiding 
principle  for  Eari  Warren.  For  him,  ttie  laws  of 
ttiis  country  needed  to  have  an  eiemenl  of 
fairness  for  everyone.  This  was  just  simpiy 
part  of  his  pragmatic  approach. 

To  Eari  Warren,  social  justice  «vas  more  im- 
portant ttian  legalism.  It  did  not  matter  whether 
a  case  involved  $5  or  $5  millkxi— it  still  came 
down  to  ttie  one  simple  test— fairness.  Again, 
Eart  Warren  himself  provides  us  witti  ttie  best 
insigM  into  his  thinking. 

You  sit  up  there,  and  you  see  the  whole 
e^mut  of  human  nature.  Even  if  the  caae 
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being  argxied  Involves  only  a  little  fellow  and 
SSO.  It  Involves  Justice.  That's  what  Is  Impor- 
tant. 

Today,  Earl  Wanen  remains  one  of  the  gn 
ants  o(  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  wtien  our  Nation  was  still  young, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  expected  to  support 
and  tx))ster  the  strength  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmenL  Over  time,  our  Reput)lic  has  solidi- 
fied itsetf,  arxj  the  role  of  the  Court  has 
changed  so  tt^t  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
tectors of  the  people — defending  them  from 
ever-expanding  governn>ental  authority.  I  am 
confident  that  Earl  Warren  would  approve  of 
this  r>ew  role  of  the  Court 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  honor  thai  I  join  in  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  Today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  tjirth  of  a 
truly  great  American — a  man  wtx)  throughout 
his  life  worked  to  tetter  the  Nation.  Earl  War- 
ren is  best  remembered  through  ttie  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Warren  court,  mlings 
wtiich  sftaped  him  as  a  humanitarian,  judicial 
scholar,  arid  a  national  leader.  The  Impression 
he  left  on  American  society  has  been  a  lasting 
arxJ  profound  one. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Warren  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  such  tandniark  de- 
cisions as  Brown  versus  Board  of  Education, 
Miranda  versus  State  of  Arizona,  and  Gideon 
versus  Wainwright,  decisions  that  have  proved 
to  be  timeless  in  their  influence  on  the  rights 
of  Americans.  He  believed  the  Constitution  ex- 
isted to  protect  all  Americans  and  to  provide 
opportunity  to  all,  arxj  the  rulings  harxJed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  remain  current  today. 

Eari  Warren  believed  the  Constitution  was  a 
document  written  to  reflect  the  values  arxJ 
principies  of  the  Nation,  and  interpreted  ttie 
Constitution  to  best  protect  all  those  in  need. 
Many  times  the  decisions  harxled  down  by  the 
Warren  court  were  not  received  by  ttie  Nation 
with  open  arms.  Brown  versus  Board  of  Edu- 
cation set  off  a  chain  of  events  surrourxjing 
the  integration  of  the  Nation's  schools  that  still 
remain  to  be  resolved.  To  this  day,  we  are  still 
wortdng  to  ensure  that  all  children  have  an 
equal  educational  opportunity,  free  of  discrimi- 
nation and  bias. 

He  was  a  true  visionary— a  man  wtx) 
wortced  to  craft  an  America  that  was  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  all  citizens,  no  matter  how 
high  or  low  their  status.  The  Constitution,  he 
believed,  protected  all  citizens,  and  tfiis  is 
borne  out  in  numerous  decisions  that  banned 
evidence  obtained  by  Illegal  search  and  sei- 
zure, placed  stiict  limitation  on  the  use  of  llne- 
\JQ  identifications,  arxj  moved  to  guarantee 
both  rich  and  poor  ttie  right  to  counsel  at  all 
reievant  points  of  the  criminal  procedure. 

Earl  Warren  saw  and  used  the  Constitution 
as  an  instrument  to  affect  change.  His  inter- 
pretation of  ttie  words  guaranteeing  kberty  arxJ 
equal  opportunity  to  all  was  carried  out 
through  the  rulings  handed  down  during  his 
tenure  as  Chief  Justice.  He  believed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  words  in  the  Constitution. 

As  Chief  Justice,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  na- 
tional leader.  Earl  Warren  lived  his  life  to  up- 
hold the  guarantees  included  in  the  Constitai- 
tion.  His  energy  and  commitment  were  unpar- 
aMed  and  remain  a  beacon  to  this  day.  We 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  vi- 


sion and  commitment  of  Eart  Wetrren,  one  ttiat 
touly  embodies  the  words  of  ttie  Constitution 
that  all  menkre  created  equal. 

Mr.  GON4ALEZ.  Madam  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  this,  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Chief  Justice  Eari  Warren's  birth  in  recognition 
and  celety^ion  of  his  remarkaisle  life  and 
great  achievements. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  was  driven  by  the 
promise  held  within  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statts  that  all  people,  rich  and  poor, 
black,  brow),  and  wtiite,  men  and  women, 
have  equal  rights  under  law.  He  fought  to 
make  this  prbmise  open  to  everyone. 

In  Brown  versus  Board  of  Education,  the 
Warren  court  opened  public  education  to  all 
regardless  of  race.  The  revertierations  of  strik- 
ing down  the  practice  of  separate  but  equal 
were  felt  throughout  Nation.  Here  in  Texas, 
the  fight  wa$  taken  up  in  the  State  senate.  In 
1957,  filibusfered  two  sets  of  race  bills  in  the 
Texas  Senate,  one  with  State  Senator  At>ra- 
ham  Kazen,  Jr.,  for  36  hours  arxJ  a  second 
atone  for  201  continuous  hours.  Eight  of  the  13 
t>ills  were  defeated  and  1  of  those  that  passed 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  Federal 
court.  1 

Following  Ithe  lead  of  his  effort  to  eliminate 
the  vestig^  of  slavery  in  our  society.  Chief 
Justice  Wamen  opened  wkje  the  political  proc- 
ess so  that  every  woman  and  man  coukj  par- 
ticipate regardless  of  race  or  economic  stand- 
ing. The  W^ren  court  struck  down  ttie  gerry- 
mandered vbting  districts  that  cut  minorities 
out  of  the  political  process.  In  its  place  ttie 
court  established  the  (xirKiple  of  one  person, 
one  vote.  Again,  effects  of  the  decision  per- 
meated the  Nation,  something  I  carried  here  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  first  legis- 
lation I  Inti-oduced  upon  coming  to  Congress  in 
1962  was  a  resolutkxi  calling  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  |x>ll  tax  In  five  States  where  it  still 
existed,  inclijding  Texas. 

From  op^iing  ttie  political  process.  Chief 
Justice  Watien  sought  to  ensure  free  access 
to  information  and  freedom  of  ttx>ught.  He 
fought  against  censorship  and  indoctrination, 
arxJ  for  free<iom  of  conscience. 

In  his  effort  to  make  sure  everyone  had  ac- 
cess to  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, Chief  Justice  Warren  also  sought  to  pro- 
tect those  rights  for  ttie  accused,  regardless  of 
wtiether  or  not  tfiey  coukl  afford  expensive 
lawyers.       . 

Chief  Justice  Warren  was  one  wtio  stood  up 
for  the  fair  teatinent  of  all  people  regardless 
of  race  or  wealth,  wtiether  it  was  popular  or 
not  The  importarxje  and  magnitude  of  his  im- 
pact on  this  country  during  an  era  of  great 
change  deserves  not  only  celetxation,  but  also 
ttiougtitful  reflection,  for  the  profound  nature  of 
wtiat  Chief  justice  Warren  accomplished  en- 
sures its  en<Kjring  relevance.  And  this  is  a  rel- 
evance ttiat  shouki  not  t>e  igrx)red  as  we 
confront  ttie  challenges  of  racial  arxJ  sexual 
bias  and  ecorx>mic  disadvantage  ttiat  continue 
to  this  day.  On  this  ttie  100th  anniversary  of 
ttiis  birth,  v«e  can  take  a  lesson  from  Chief 
Justice  Wanen  and  be  Inspired  to  carry  on  ttie 
tiope  and  piomise  of  his  life  and  work  in  our 
own  endeavors  today. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  t^e  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards],  fcr  resenring  time  tfiis  evening  so 
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ttiat  we  might  pay  tribute  to  ttie  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Wanen. 

In  describing  the  50  years  of  Eari  Wiinren's 
public  servKe,  we  hear  consistently  the 
phrases:  j 

A  statesman  t|rith  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  help  ttie  Nation  honor  its  commitment  to  the 
mie  of  law  and  equal  justice  for  all. 

A  force  for  promoting  justice  and  protecting 
indivkJual  rights. 

Known  for  hi^  down-to-earth  realism  arxl 
pragmatism.       < 

An  auttientic  Horatio  Alger. 

A  man  of  action. 

When  speakiin  of  Earl  Warren,  we  hear 
nrK>st  often  worcB  such  as  competence,  tK>rv 
esty,  integrity,  excellence,  warmth,  kindness, 
humanitarian,  iUfHaai  sctiolar,  and  national 
leader. 

All  ttiose  phrases  and  words  are  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  man,  but  what  I  remember 
most  about  Eari  Warren  is  his  selfless  devo- 
tion to  puWk;  serjnce.  Every  job  he  hekl,  every 
position  to  whk:^  tie  was  elected,  every  ap- 
pointinent  he  accepted,  he  always  placed  his 
own  affairs  asidf .  He  always  acted  to  benefit 
ottiers,  in  ttie  tru0  spirit  of  put>lic  servk;e. 

As  a  young  mpm  growing  up  in  CeUifomia,  I 
remember  Eari  Warren's  sen/k:e  as  Governor 
of  California.  I  recall  ttiat  he  was  universally 
liked,  that  his  policies  with  respect  to  health 
care  and  education  were  years  ahead  of  his 
time,  and  ttiat  ha  left  for  his  successors  an  ex- 
cellent, nonpartiaan  civil  service  system. 

Yet  for  all  his  leadership  as  Governor,  wtien 
he  left  California  in  1 953  to  become  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  he  left  a  State  in 
which  minority  sehook:hikJren  attended  inferior 
schools,  impoverished  prisoners  were  denied 
adequate  counsel,  and  the  legislahjre  was 
deaf  to  the  pleas  of  many  citizens.  In  due 
time,  Eari  WarreA  ctianged  all  ttiat. 

With  ttie  sctxiol  desegregation  deciskxis  he 
wrote,  beginning  with  Brown  versus  ttie  Board 
of  Education,  he  dkj  more  to  help  this  country 
prepare  for  the  next  century  ttian  almost  any 
educator.  He  unleashed  ttie  resources  to 
make  it  possible  for  talent  to  flourish,  wtiettier 
ttiat  talent  was  embodied  in  the  doctor's  son 
or  lay  latent  in  tie  washenvoman's  daughter. 
He  understood  I  intuitively  that  equal  edu- 
cational resourdes  coukl  ti-anslate  Into  ex- 
panded economic  opportunity  and  heightened 
national  strengtht 

Ttie  decisions  he  wrote  on  criminal  justice, 
including  the  Miranda  decisk>n,  have  forever 
ctianged  our  view  of  wtiat  we  expect  of  a  fair 
criminal  justice  system.  We  are  revotted  today 
t}y  ttie  sigtit  of  police  clubbing  an  unarmed 
suspect  in  part  because  of  wtiat  Eairi  Wanren 
taugtit  us:  Ttiat  the  rights  of  the  accused  must 
always  be  protedted. 

His  simple  atsertion  in  ReynoWs  versus 
Sims  that  "Legislators  represent  people,  not 
trees  or  acres.  Legislators  are  elected  by  vot- 
ers, not  farms  or  cities  or  economy  interests," 
has  enfranchised  millions  of  Americans.  It  has 
given  them  a  voice  in  Congress,  in  State  legis- 
latures, in  city  councils  and  county  boards  that 
ttiey  woukj  otheilwise  not  have  had.  Ttiat  sim- 
ple statement  ahd  ttie  implementation  of  ttie 
relevant  deciskin  of  ttie  Court,  tias  paved 
roads,  txxjght  new  sctiool  books,  built  hos- 
pitals, saved  our  environment  arxl  helped  urv 
tokj  numbers  of  people. 
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Once  again,  I  thank  my  close  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  himsetf  a  stalwart 
protector  of  the  Constitution,  for  allowing  lis 
this  opportunity  to  honor  the  late  Earl  Warren 
on  his  100th  birthday. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  join  my  colleagues  In  risir>g  tonight  to  honor 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
of  our  century  on  the  centennial  of  his  Ijirth. 

It  can  truly  be  said,  t)y  friend  arxj  foe  alike — 
and  he  had  plenty  of  both— that  few  men  af- 
fected the  history  of  the  Nation  as  decisively 
as  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Earl  Wan-en.  Throughout  a  half  century  of 
public  sen/k;e— as  a  district  attorney  in  Ala- 
meda County,  as  Goverrwr  of  California  for 
three  terms,  and  particularly  as  Chief  Jus- 
tk» — Earl  Warren  demonstrated  the  quality  of 
character  to  which  every  put)lic  official  should 
rightly  aspire. 

Others  who  kriew  him  personally  can  speak 
to  his  personal  qualities.  I  knew  him  through 
my  own  study  of  the  law,  and  as  a  student  de- 
vek>ped  the  greatest  respect  not  only  for  the 
genius  of  his  legal  mind,  but  also  for  his  will- 
ingness to  use  his  powers  and  opportunities  to 
reshape  the  Nation  for  the  modem  age. 

Pertiaps  his  devoton  to  indivkJual  hghts  arx] 
civil  liberties,  so  frequently  exhitMted  through- 
out his  judKial  career,  was  his  way  of  repent- 
ing for  a  political  decision  to  sanction  the  in- 
ternment of  fellow  citizens  during  World  War  II 
because  of  their  Japanese  ancestry.  Whether 
consciously  contrite  or  not,  the  remairxJer  of 
his  career  was  spent  methodically  tearing 
down  the  Ijarriers  of  racial  discrimination  and 
bias  that  had  characterized  American  society 
and  American  law  for  the  first  century  arxJ  a 
half  of  our  history. 

The  striking  down  of  the  concept  of  sepa- 
rate but  equal  in  the  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Educatk>n  case,  set  the  earty  tone  of  the  War- 
ren court.  For  a  decade  arxJ  a  half.  Chief  Jus- 
tne  Warren  lived  by  the  adage  he  included  in 
his  book,  "A  Republic  If  You  Can  Keep  It  'A 
prime  function  of  government  has  always  l)een 
to  protect  tfie  weak  against  the  stong." " 

A  prime  function,  yes;  but  one  not  always 
carried  out  by  those  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leading  our  country,  or  otf>er  na- 
tior)s  eitfier. 

Yet  using  the  autfiority  of  the  Court  as  few 
before  or  since  him.  Earl  Warren  handed 
down  deciskm  after  decision  tfiat  expanded 
the  rights  of  tfw  individual  against  the  State,  a 
record  for  which  ironcally  was  branded  a  ti-ai- 
torous  liberal  by  conservatives  who  claim  to 
honor  the  primacy  of  the  individual. 

In  Brown  versus  Board  of  Education,  ttie 
unaninrxHJS  Warren  Court  dealt  ttie  deathblow 
to  entrenctied,  legally  sanctiorted  racism  arxi 
segregation.  In  ReynoMs  versus  Sims,  the 
Warren  Court  established  the  principle  of  one 
person,  one  vote,  that  revolutionized  the  politi- 
cal system  and  improved  tt>e  representation  of 
people  in  our  leg^lative  process.  In  Miranda 
versus  Arizona,  ttie  Court  established  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  indMdual  accused  of 
crime  to  be  infonr^ed  to  ttieir  legal  and  corv 
stitutional  rights. 

Somehow,  along  the  way,  this  paragon  of 
civil  rights  artd  civil  li>erties  became  the  spe- 
cial target  of  extremists  who  resented  his 
moTKimental  efforts  to  guarantee  our  constitu- 
tional legacy  to  every  citizen.  I  recall  well  the 


"Impeach  Earl  Warren'  billboards  and  bumper 
stickers  in  the  1960's  that  were  displayed  by 
ttxtse  incapalsle  of  understanding  or  appreciat- 
ing the  enorrTX)us  contributions  of  this  extiBor- 
dinary  jurist. 

The  achievements  arxJ  career  of  this  great 
American  have  partkajlar  relevance  today 
wtien  too  often  political  party  and  partisanship 
have  bieen  elevated  to  an  unhealthy  and  courv 
terproductive  level  in  the  Nation,  when  vitriol 
substitutes  for  reason,  wtien  superfk:iality  and 
banality  fill  the  public  debate,  when  symbol  is 
nK>re  valued  than  substance.  For  a  decade, 
we,  in  the  United  States  and  partk:ularty  ttx>se 
in  the  government,  have  frequently  sut)stituted 
opportunism  and  symbolism  for  the  strong  arxJ 
decisive  leadership  this  country  desperately 
needs. 

Eari  Warren  dkJ  not  let  partisanship  stand  in 
the  way  of  doing  what  he  believed  tf>e  Con- 
stitijtion  demanded.  He  was,  after  all,  a  long- 
time Republican  offtcehoWer  wtx>  became 
more  venerated  by  Democrats  than  by  those 
of  his  own  party. 

Unlike  too  many  elected  officials  today,  Eari 
Warren  was  not  fearful  of  approt)ation  from 
ttie  public  wtien  a  fundamental  rule  of  law  was 
at  stake.  True,  he  enjoyed  an  appointment  for 
life.  But  a  lifetime  appointment  does  not  shield 
you  or  your  family  from  the  venality  and  hatred 
his  courage  txought  down  upon  his  shouWers. 
And  how  to^agk:  it  Is  if  the  pursuit  of  offk»  and 
power  are  used  to  justify  our  own  unwilling- 
ness to  take  courageous  actions. 

And  yet,  we  have  failed.  Failed  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  American  people,  failed  to  pass 
the  laws  that  must  be  enacted,  failed  to  en- 
dorse strong  medk^ne  wtien  it  was  the  remedy 
called  for.  We  have  instead  spent  nxire  than 
a  decade  waving  flags,  selling  candidates  like 
automobiles,  relying  on  catch  phrases  and 
putJik:  relations  ploys,  instead  of  doing  the  dif- 
frcult  work  of  Govemment.  And  not  surpris- 
ingly, our  constituents"  views  of  elected  offi- 
cials reflect  ttiat  lack  of  leadership. 

We,  in  1991,  cannot  claim  to  have  a  role 
model  if  we  truly  seek  to  restore  the  greatness 
of  America  and  to  secure  the  respect  of  our 
country  men  and  women  and  history.  Few 
men  or  women  present  so  unsullied  a  legacy 
of  nonpartisanship,  of  thoughtful  leadership,  of 
innovative  polk:y  and  of  political  courage  than 
ttie  man  whose  centennial  we  salute  today.  I 
am  lionored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
my  respects  to  a  great  Califomian  and  a  great 
American,  Chief  Justk»  Eari  Warren. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I  wouW  first 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
Edwards,  for  the  opportunity  to  pay  homage 
to  Chief  Justice  Eari  Warren  on  the  occasion 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Cfiief 
Justice  Warren  was  truly  one  of  the  greatest 
pdtAic  servants  of  his  century.  I  coukJ  easily 
provkJe  a  kxig  list  of  his  achievements,  but  ul- 
timately, his  contribution  to  our  Natkxi  is  im- 
measurable. He  spent  50  years  in  servk:e  to 
the  puble,  serving  without  interTuptk>n  in  pub- 
Ik;  office  from  1920  until  1969,  as  distinct  attor- 
ney for  Alameda  County  in  California,  attorney 
general  of  California,  Governor  of  California, 
and  then,  finally,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Although  he  di^inguished  him- 
self in  each  one  oH  these  offnes,  it  was 
ttwough  his  leadership  on  the  Supreme  Court 
ttiat  hetiuly  made  his  mark. 


Chief  Justice  Warren  presided  over  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  during  a  time  of  grmt 
political  and  social  change  in  our  country,  and 
it  was  under  his  gukling  hand  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  some  of  its  most 
landmark  deciskxis.  For  example,  in  Brown 
versus  Board  of  Education,  ttie  Wan-en  court 
ruled  ttiat  school  segregation  was  unconstitu- 
tional, declaring  ttiat  racially  segregated 
schools  were  inherentty  unequal.  Further, 
Chief  Justice  Wan^en  preskJed  over  ttie  Court 
when  it  handed  down  its  decisnn  in  Reynolds 
versus  Sims,  tiringing  about  more  equal  poNb- 
cal  representation  through  its  one  person,  one 
vote  ruling.  It  was  also  ttie  Warren  court  ttwt 
mled  in  Qktoon  versus  Wainwright  that  all  de- 
fendants in  serious  criminal  cases  have  a  corv 
stitutional  right  to  legal  counsel.  Each  one  of 
ttiese  landmartc  cases  was  a  great  contribution 
to  our  society,  reaffirming  ttie  constitutionaOy 
protected  rights  of  every  citizen. 

Through  his  legacy  on  ttie  Supreme  Court. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  insisted  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  ttieir  race,  social  position,  or 
economic  status,  have  ttie  same  constitutional 
guarantees.  Eari  Warren  provided  a  legacy  of 
indivkJual  rights  that  I  hope  will  tong  continue, 
and  one  that  we  will  kx*  to  for  inspiration  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  Is  witti  great  gratitude 
and  respect  ttiat  I  take  ttiis  opportinty  to  rec- 
ognize his  great  achievements  on  this  day.  the 
lOOtti  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  STARK.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  witti  great 
pleasure  ttiat  I  join  Representative  Eowaros 
of  California  and  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  ttie  late  Chief  Justice  of  ttie  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Earl  Warren.  He  has  re- 
mained a  lasting  inspiration  to  all  those  corrv 
mitted  to  justice  in  ttie  United  States.  His 
achievements  starxj  In  lasting  testimony  to  a 
man  who  was  not  afrakl  of  controversy  or  corv 
nkA  in  order  to  folk>w  his  convictions  of  what 
was  right. 

Coming  from  humble  beginnings  he  epito- 
mized ttie  possibilities  of  ttie  American  Dream. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Norwegian-bom  raiway 
worker  wtw  used  to  tell  him  ttiat  ttie  tamiy 
was  too  poor,  on  $70  a  montti,  to  give  him  a 
mkJdle  name.  He  worked  his  way  through  law 
school  and  in  1923,  at  ttie  age  of  32.  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  Alameda  County  in 
my  constituency.  Having  built  a  reputation  tor 
fairness  arvJ  a  sbong  social  conscience,  he 
became  ttie  Governor  of  California  in  1942. 
During  his  two  terms  of  offk»  he  served  the 
Califomian  people  admirably.  He  initiated 
badly  needed  welfare  and  prison  reforms  and 
fought  hard  to  establish  a  State  health-insur- 
ance program.  It  was  his  dynamism  and  his 
unflinching  belief  in  justice  ttiat  Earl  Warren 
brought  to  ttie  bench  wfien  appointed  t>y 
Presklent  Eisenhower  in  October  1963. 

He  faced  the  challenges  of  history  with  his 
unique  mixture  of  humanity  and  stubbornness. 
His  court  attacked  racism  head  on  witti  ttie  de- 
cision, in  1954,  ttiat  declared  segregation  in 
schools  illegal.  This  decision  proved  to  be  ttie 
catalyst  tor  a  national  awakening  to  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  injustice  in  Amertoan  society.  His 
leadership  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  ttie  next 
16  years  established  it  as  ttie  true  guwdnn  of 
our  Constitution.  The  Miranda  decision  in  1966 
established  ttie  right  of  every  arrested  person 
to  see  a  lawyer  before  being  questioned  by 
ttie  police.  The  Gktoon  case  established  the 
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right  to  counsel  as  a  fundamental  right  and  es- 
sential to  ensure  a  (air  trial.  This  decision  was 
tMoed  on  Earl  Warren's  common  sense  inter- 
pretation ol  the  Constitution  arxl  the  sixth 
amerxtment  ttiat  cieariy  stirtes  that,  "in  all 
crimirtal  prosecutions  tt>e  accused  shall  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense." 
Throughout  his  leadership  Earl  Wanen  never 
wavered  from  his  guiding  principle  of  justice 
(or  all.  On  numerous  occasions  the  Warren 
court  upheld  the  first  amerKJment's  right  to 
free  speech.  During  the  16  years  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  horxxed  by  his  wise  arxJ 
thoughtful  leadership,  so  many  landmartc  deci- 
sions were  made  that  its  impression  will  be  felt 
well  into  the  next  century. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  we  are  conv 
memorating  the  centennial  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  leaders  and  servants,  we  are  facing 
an  erosion  of  the  very  rights  Eari  Wanen 
sought  to  protect  and  preserve.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  ensure  that  this  great  man's  prin- 
ciples are  Icept  in  mind  in  the  protection  of  our 
individual  and  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
(KMKy  the  menwry  of  or>e  of  ttw  most  impor- 
tant Americans  to  ever  serve  in  the  judicial 
txanch  of  our  Govemmerrt,  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Eari  Warren. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  would  have  been  100 
years  old  today.  During  his  tenure  he  was  able 
to  do  more  to  ensure  litierty  and  equality  for 
al  Americarts  than  almost  any  President  He 
presided  over  a  Court  which  stmck  down  the 
noxious  idea  that  our  cNldren's  schools  should 
be  kept  racially  separate.  He  saw  that  every 
person,  no  matter  how  poor,  had  tfie  right  to 
a  lawyer  wt)en  they  had  to  stand  trial.  The 
Warren  CourTs  decision  in  Miranda  versus  the 
State  of  Arizona  ensured  ttiat  all  criminal  sus- 
pects must  be  advised  o(  their  rights  to  legal 
counsel  t>efore  being  interrogated.  His  Court 
assured  that  auttK>rities  could  not  illegally 
seize  evidence  and  then  use  It  in  court.  The 
Warren  Court  struck  down  the  undemocratk: 
manner  in  which  many  States  elected  their 
legisiators.  He  stated  that  legislators  must  rep- 
resarM  people,  not  land  areas.  This  ensured 
that  urban  Americans  coukl  be  equally  rep- 
resented. 

No  other  Supreme  Court,  before  or  since, 
has  done  as  rruch  to  ensure  that  the  promise 
of  our  Constitutnn  be  extended  to  protect  all 
Americans. 


MESSAGE  FOR  THE  SENATE 

A  fluther  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1282.  An  act  making  sapplemental  ap- 
propriations and  transfers  for  "Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm"  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 1991,  and  for  other 
porpooes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1282)  an  act  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  and  transfers 
for  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1991,  and  for  other  purposes, 


requests  a  |  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  ditagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  tl^ereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  HOLUNGS,  Mr. 
Johnston,  ^It.  Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
DECONCiNi.i  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  [Harkin,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Spectir,  and  Mr.  Domenici,  to  be 
the  conferdes  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ANNUAL  1  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT CF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELC*>MENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Hiuse  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  ac  companylng  iMipers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Bankinr.  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

(For  meakage,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  March  19, 
1991.) 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  H  Juse  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  aocompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(For  mea  jage,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  March  19. 
1991.) 


TRIBir  "E  TO  LEROY  COLLINS 

The  SPEJMCER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ofder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bacchus]  is 
recognized JTor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAOCHUS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  jto  honor  and  to  remember 
the  legacy  pf  a  man  I  have  long  consid- 
ered to  be  the  first  citizen  of  my  State 
of  Florida,  former  Gov.  Leroy  Collins. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  first  time  I 
heard  Lero^  Collins  speak  was  when  I 
was  a  small  boy.  He  gave  a  speech  on 
remember  it  for  two  rea- 
my  parents  told  me  that 
8  was  a  wonderful  man  and 
Governor;  and,  second,  his 
reassuring.  Perhaps  it  was 
ce  that  has  made  so  many 
ber  him  for  so  long  and  so 
Collins  provided  reassur- 
ance to  a  generation  of  Floridians  and 
more.  , 

Madam  Speaker,  as  Governor,  Leroy 
Collins  led  us  at  a  time  when  we  needed 
reassurancf  and  when  we  needed  the 
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all,  his  vision. 
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his  gentility,  his 
generosity  and,  most  of 
There  are  so  many  ex- 
amples of  his  vision. 

There  was  time  in  the  ISSO's,  when 
most  southerners  fought  against  inte- 
gration. It  wa^  Leroy  Collins  who  re- 
fused to  clos^  the  public  schools  of 
Florida  when  those  who  called  for  the 
preservation  of  segregation  were  will- 
ing to  close  tjiem.  He  told  Floridians 
that  equal  opportunities  should  be 
available  for  ill  our  children.  Leroy 
Collins  fought  for  a  minimum  founda- 
tion for  education  that  equalized  the 
opportunities  J  n  the  public  schools  and 
all  of  Florida. '  rhis  he  did  three  decades 
ago  and  more. 

Madam  Speaker,  he  pioneered  envi- 
ronmental laws  that  were  the  founda- 
tion for  laws  :n  Florida  that  are  now 
the  model  for  some  other  States.  He 
did  all  that  an(  more. 

Ruben  Askew  and  Bob  Graham  have 
both  been  quoted  many  times  as  saying 
that  Leroy  CfiUins  was  the  greatest 
Governor  thatl  Florida  ever  had.  They 
should  know.  After  his  service  as  Gov- 
ernor, he  carne  to  Washington  and 
helped  Presidant  Johnson  on  the  war 
on  poverty.  Hejhelped  work  for  peace  in 
Selma,  peace  between  the  races,  peace 
among  all  Americans. 

Madam  Spealcer,  he  paid  the  price  for 
that  when  he  r^  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1968  in  Floridaj.  A  racist  campaign  was 
conducted  against  him,  and  Leroy  Col- 
lins never  sened  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  that  was  the  last 
such  overt  rac  st  campaign  in  Florida, 
and  I  believe  it  was  because  of  the 
courage  and  the  character  that  Leroy 
Collins  showed  at  that  time. 

Afterward,  dsep  in  debt,  in  order  to 
repay  his  crecitors,  he  wrote  a  book 
called  Forerunners  Courageous.  It  was 
a  history  book  about  great  Floridians. 
We  should  now  amend  that  book  to  add 
Leroy  Collins  among  those  called  fore- 
runners courajgeous  because  he  was 
one. 

Today  I  had  lunch  with  a  friend  of 
Governor  Collins,  Don  Fuqua,  who 
served  many  j  ears  in  this  House  and 
also  served  In  the  Florida  Legislature 
with  Governor  Collins,  and  Don  Fuqua 
told  me  sometl  ling  that  one  of  his  doc- 
tors told  him  a  few  days  ago,  just  after 
the  Governordied  in  Tallahassee.  He 
said,  "Leroy  Collins  taught  us  how  to 
live." 

Madam  Speaker,  that  made  me  re- 
member a  spring  day  a  few  years  ago 
when  my  wife  «nd  son,  Joey,  and  I  went 
to  Tallahassee  to  visit  with  Governor 
Collins  and  Mn  i.  Collins  at  the  mansion 
there,  the  grov  b  where  he  lived,  a  man- 
sion he  has  now  given  to  the  people  of 
Florida.  I  remflmber  the  lemonade,  and 
the  iced  tea  and  cookies  that  Mrs.  Col- 
lins made.  I  remember  Governor  Col- 
lins taking  my'  son  down  into  his  study 
to  show  him  all  the  books  he  read  and 
encouraged  hlii  to  read,  and  I  remem- 
Collins  taking  my  son 
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out  into  the  back  yard  on  the  long 
green  lawn  and  pushing  my  boy,  Joey, 
on  that  swing. 

Joey  will  miss  Governor  Collins.  I 
will  miss  him.  We  all  will  miss  him. 
But  his  reassurance,  and  his  example, 
and  his  leadership  and  his  vision  re- 
main for  all  those  who  love  Florida  and 
who  love  America. 

Someone  once  said  that  the  true  test 
of  a  leader  is  whether,  when  he  is  gone, 
there  are  others  left  with  the  courage, 
and  the  will  and  the  strength  to  carry 
on. 

D  1520 

Madam  Speaker,  Governor  Collins 
passed  that  test.  In  Florida  there  are 
those  among  us  who,  because  of  him, 
have  the  will  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
just  heard  a  very  beautiful  tribute  to  a 
very  beautiful,  wonderful  man  that 
Florida  was  lucky  enough  to  have  in 
its  leadership. 

As  has  been  stressed  by  my  prede- 
cessor on  the  floor  here  today.  Gov- 
ernor Collins  was  chiefly  known  in  the 
hearts  of  people  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
throughout  the  world,  and  certainly  in 
this  country  for  the  courage  he  showed 
in  doing  the  things  that  were  right  to 
do,  even  though  they  were  not  politi- 
cally or  personally  the  best  things  for 
him  to  do  at  the  time.  He  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  things,  and  indeed  he  is  an  in- 
spiration to  people  of  this  generation 
and  will  be  an  inspiration  to  people  for 
generations  to  come. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  very,  very 
deeply  grateful  that  he  lived,  and  that 
he  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  many  peo- 
ple. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  death  of  Fkxida's  33d 
Governor,  Leroy  Collins  is  an  event  we  have 
learned  of  with  sincere  sadness.  He  was  a 
much  loved,  much  revered  public  servant;  a 
great  man  in  every  respect  \Ne  in  Congress 
send  our  loving  sympathy  to  Mary  Call  Coltins. 
his  beloved  widow,  and  their  four  children.  The 
LJbrary  of  Congress  has  fumished  me,  for  in- 
clusion at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the  follow- 
ing brief  history  of  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments. 

Thomas  Leroy  Collins 

Thirty-third  Governor  (January  4,  1955- 
January  3.  1961),  was  born  in  Tallahassee  on 
March  10,  1909,  one  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  a  grocer,  Marvin  Collins,  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Mattie  Brandon.  LeRoy 
Collins  was  graduated  from  Tallahassee's 
Leon  High  School,  attended  the  E^tman 
School  of  Business  at  Poughkeepie,  N.Y.,  and 
received  a  law  degree  from  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity. He  was  married  in  1932  to  Mary  Call 
Darby,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Richard 
Keith  Call,  twice  Territorial  Governor  of 
Florida.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Collins  raised 
their  four  children  in  the  Call  family  home, 
"The  Grove,"  which  was  acquired  by  them  in 
1941,  and  Is  located  across  the  street  north  of 
the  official  Governor's  Mansion  in  Tallahas- 
see. He  was  elected  at  25  as  Leon  County 


Representative  In  the  Legislature,  and  re- 
elected in  1936  and  1938.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1940  to  complete  an  unexpired 
term,  reelected  in  1942,  resigned  to  serve  in 
the  Navy  during  World  War  n,  reelected  in 
1946  and  again  in  1950.  He  was  the  first  Gov- 
ernor to  be  elected  for  consecutive  terms.  He 
was  first  elected  in  1954  to  complete  the  two 
remaining  years  of  the  term  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Dan  McCarty  and  reelected  In  1956  for 
a  regular  four-year  term.  He  also  made  polit- 
ical history  in  1956  by  being  the  first  Florida 
Governor  to  win  a  first  primary  victory,  de- 
feating five  opponents.  Governor  Collins  was 
the  first  American  Governor  to  serve 
slmultaneouly  as  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Conference.  As  chairman  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  led  the  first  delegation  of  Governors 
on  a  foreign  visit,  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1959 
to  compare  its  republic-level  governments 
with  the  states.  He  was  the  first  Governor 
since  the  Civil  War  to  serve  as  permanent 
chairman  of  a  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, in  Los  Angeles  in  1960.  He  led  efforts  to 
establish  a  strong,  diversified  sute  basic 
economy  supported  by  industry,  agriculture 
and  tourism  through  creation  of  State  Devel- 
opment Commission  and  assisted  in  Its  pro- 
motion program.  His  prime  interest  was  edu- 
cation, and  he  worked  to  strengthen  and 
modernize  Florida's  school  system  from  the 
grade  schools  through  the  universities.  He 
sponsored  educational  television,  nuclear 
science,  a  broad  community  college  program 
and  university  expansion  and  improvement. 
In  the  racial  unrest  of  his  time  he  took  a 
moderate  course,  counselling  progress  under 
law.  and  the  state  exi>erienced  only  minimal 
disorder.  He  served  two  terms  as  chairman  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 
Upon  completion  of  six  years  as  Governor,  he 
became  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters.  He  resigned  tliis  at  the 
request  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Jolmson  to 
t>ecome  the  first  Director  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  under  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Also  by  Presidential  appointment,  he 
l>ecame  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
July  7,  1965.  He  resigned  this  position  effec- 
tive October  1,  1966  to  return  to  Florida  and 
become  a  partner  in  a  Tampa  law  firm.  He 
was  successful  in  obtaining  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  pri- 
mary elections  of  1968  but  was  defeated  in 
the  general  election.  In  early  1969  he  re- 
signed from  the  Tampa  firm  and  after  busi- 
ness associations  for  one  year  which  required 
his  residence  in  Miami,  continues  to  live  at 
"The  Grove"  and  practice  law  as  counsel  to 
the  firm  of  Ervin,  Vam,  JacolM,  Odom  and 
Kitchen  with  offices  at  305  South  Gadsden 
Street. 


REPORT  FROM  KUWAIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  INHOFE]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  be  joined  in  just  a  minute  or 
80  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Bentley].  Twelve  of  us  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  just  returned  2 
days  ago  from  Kuwait.  We  were  the 
first  of  any  Americans  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  be  there.  In  fact, 
when  the  plane  landed  in  Kuwait  City, 
it  was  the  first  nonmilitary  airplane  to 


land  in  Kuwait  City.  We  came  in  £it)m 
Bahrain. 

Many  times  the  perceptions  that  we 
get  from  the  newspapers  are  not  all 
that  accurate,  and  perhaps  the  percep- 
tions that  people  get  from  Members  of 
Congrress  might  be  a  little  prejudiced 
also,  but  I  came  back  with  some  per- 
ceptions that  made  it  very  clear  that 
we  will  be  doing  a  special  order  on  the 
subject  at  some  length  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  the  conclusion  of  our  legisla- 
tive session.  This  will  be  called  the 
First  Freedom  Flight.  Those  of  us  who 
went  there  as  Members  of  Congress 
were  2  Democrats  and  10  Republicans, 
Members  that  they  consider  to  be 
among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
President's  initiative  to  use  force 
where  force  had  to  be  used.  When  we 
got  there,  accompanied  by  some  pretty 
great  Americans,  our  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Robert  Mosbacher,  Alexan- 
der Halg,  Frank  Carlucci,  and  a  few 
others,  we  came  down  and  descended 
into  the  city  of  Kuwait.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful, sunny  day  in  Bahrain.  The  sun 
was  shining.  It  could  not  have  been  a 
nicer  day.  I  guess  we  could  say  it  was 
perfect  weather,  but  as  we  descended 
into  Kuwait  City,  as  that  first  non- 
military  flight  to  land  there,  it  became 
very  dark.  All  of  a  sudden  it  became 
black,  just  as  if  it  were  midnight,  al- 
though it  was  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  looked  down  as  we  were  making  a 
final  approach  onto  the  runway,  and  we 
saw  flames  shooting  out  of  the  ground, 
and  we  landed  there  as  the  first  civil- 
ian airplane  in  Kuwait  City.  What  we 
had  gone  through  was  the  burning  oil 
fields. 

Those  of  us  fi:x)m  Oklahoma  are  from, 
as  they  say,  the  Oil  Patch,  but  we 
never  knew  anything  like  this  in  the 
Oil  Patch. 

We  got  in  vehicles  accompanied  by 
armored  cars  and  by  grenade  launch- 
ers, l>ecause  there  are  still  Iraqis  out 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  oil  fields  who 
did  not  know  the  war  was  over,  so  you 
have  to  have  automatic  weapons  and 
you  have  to  have  grenade  launchers, 
and  you  have  to  take  every  precaution. 
As  we  drove  through  the  little  town 
outside  the  oil  fields— and  it  was  pitch 
black  at  the  time — we  could  see  the 
bunkers  on  these  beautiful  little 
houses  that  were  there  just  a  matter  of 
1  month  ago,  spotlessly  clean.  In  this 
paradise  of  the  Middle  E^ast.  And  as  we 
started  going  through,  we  started 
going  through  pools  of  oil. 

When  the  Iraqis  evacuated  and  went 
back  to  Iraq,  they  knew  they  had  had 
it  down  there,  but  they  were  going  to 
destroy  everything  they  could  find  to 
destroy.  And  what  is  the  greatest  asset 
of  Kuwait?  The  oil  fields.  So  they  took 
these  oil  fields,  and  there  were  1,000 
producing  wells.  This  is  not  like  we 
think  of  a  producing  well  in  this  coun- 
try, where  you  have  to  pump  the  oil. 
This  oil  is  all  under  pressure  and  it  is 
blowing  out  of  the  ground.  They  were 
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not  satisfied  to  torch  the  wells.  They 
had  to  get  petroleum  engineers  down 
firom  Iraq  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
you  could  not  put  the  fire  out.  Out  of 
these  1,000  oil  wells  they  ignited  a  lit- 
tle over  700  of  them,  and  they  were 
blowing  up  in  the  air. 

I  wish  I  had  pictures  that  could  be 
seen.  Madam  Speaker,  so  we  could  all 
share  that  sight.  I  think  it  can  be  char- 
acterized, as  I  mentioned  to  a  group 
last  night,  in  this  way:  All  the  time 
you  are  growing  up,  you  wonder  what 
hell  must  look  like.  When  we  went 
firom  the  sunshine  into  the  oil  fields 
where  it  became  blausk  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  temperature  dropped  between  15 
and  20  degrees  and  the  fire  was  shoot- 
ing out  of  the  ground  and  we  could 
hear  gunshots  in  the  background  from 
the  Iraqis  who  did  not  know  that  the 
war  was  over.  That  was  the  environ- 
ment we  were  in,  and  I  thought  surely 
that  was  what  I  had  always  envisioned, 
what  hell  must  look  like.  We  could  see 
50  wells  at  one  time  burning,  with  fire 
shooting  out  of  the  ground. 

Just  one  well  was  blowing  out  30,000 
barrels  a  day.  Those  of  us  who  are  from 
the  Oil  Patch  and  are  familiar  with 
what  it  takes  to  produce  oil  know  what 
a  problem  we  have  had  in  this  country 
because  people  do  not  understand  that 
we  need  to  be  energy  sufHcient  and  not 
dependent  upon  the  Middle  East.  For- 
tunately, some  of  the  i>eople  who  did 
not  understand  that  before  do  under- 
stand it  now.  Those  of  us  from  the  Oil 
Patch,  whether  we  are  from  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  or  Louisiana,  know  that  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a  relatively  success- 
ful well  and  it  comes  out  with  50  or  60 
barrels  a  day,  you  have  done  a  pretty 
good  job.  This  was  30,000  barrels  a  day 
that  was  blowing  up  into  the  atmos- 
phere. If  you  tried  to  translate  that 
into  money,  because  that  is  the  way  we 
all  think  of  it,  it  comes  out  to  6  million 
barrels  a  day  or  S3  billion  a  month. 
That  Is  S3  billion  a  month  that  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  ground,  blowing  up  into 
the  sky  now,  and  it  was  done  for  no 
purpose  by  the  Iraqis  who  were  trying 
to  do  their  best  to  destroy  a  civiliza- 
tion that  had  taken  place,  the  back- 
bone of  which  was  their  oil  industry. 
And,  of  course,  they  successfully  did 
that. 

They  anticipate  it  will  take  close  to 
2  years  to  get  all  of  the  fires  out.  We 
might  think  that  that  would  be  simple, 
that  we  could  just  go  over  there  and 
throw  a  blanket  over  them  and  smoth- 
er them,  but  it  does  not  work  that  way. 
It  has  to  be  done  very  professionally  so 
we  do  not  disturb  the  refining  capabil- 
ity of  the  ftiture  and  so  we  can  protect 
the  reserves. 

That  is  what  is  going  on  over  there, 
and  I  think  this  is  probably  the  predi- 
cate to  this  special  order  we  will  hear 
tomorrow.  That  is  the  environment. 
This  smoke,  depending  on  where  the 
wind  is  coming  from,  covered  a  500- 
mlle  radius,  and  the  area  within  that 


radius  is  black.  So  when  you  are  in  Ku- 
wait Cityi  it  can  be  beautiful  and 
sunny,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  a  minute  or 
two  later.  It  is  black  and  you  are  cov- 
ered with  hat  oily,  sooty  grime.  That 
is  the  seomd  largest  oil  field  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  burning  now,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  is  really  going  to  be 
done  about  it  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  would  I  ay  this,  though:  That  those 
of  us  out  J  a  Oklahoma  will  be  partici- 
pating in  the  reconstruction  because 
we  understand  how  the  oil  industry 
works.  Toi  lorrow  we  also  will  be  talk- 
ing a  litte  bit  about  Kuwait,  the  occu- 
pation, the  postoccupation,  and  what  it 
is  really  li  ce  there.  I  would  ask  you  to 
envision  bsing  in  a  city  that  has  no 
lights,  no  power,  no  electricity,  no 
water,  and  no  food,  and  it  has  been  that 
way  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  will 
be  in  the  breseeable  future.  They  did 
manage  to  get  a  little  bit  of  electricity 
on  while  I'e  were  there,  but  not  very 
much.  To  operate  in  that  environment 
is  a  very  difficult  thing. 

We  went  to  the  royal  palace.  The 
royal  pala<  e.  as  some  people  might  re- 
member fiom  shows  like  "The  King 
and  I,"  w  lere  they  dramatized  what 
the  Arabian  world  looks  like,  is  actu- 
ally a  beau  tiful  place.  The  royal  palace 
is  one  that  was  obviously  built  when  no 
expense  was  spared.  There  was  a  lot  of 
abundance  at  that  time.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful, palatial  place,  and  that  is  where 
Saddam  Hdssein's  barbaric  brother  was 
holding  oi;  t  at  his  headquarters,  and 
that  is  wh(  re  the  generals  were  making 
most  of  th( '.  decisions.  As  we  looked,  we 
could  see  they  had  left  the  beautiful 
chandelier;.  They  did  not  pilfer,  they 
did  not  last  that  what  they  left  be- 
cause the]  had  to  leave  too  quickly. 
When  thes  left,  they  did  not  loot  the 
rest  of  it  because  they  did  not  have 
time. 

We  walked  through  the  palace.  We 
were  some!  of  the  first  to  go  through 
there,  and  we  saw  on  the  second  floor 
where  the  generals  worked  and  made 
the  decisions  that  were  made  as  to 
where  thej  were  going  to  defend  their 
positions  a  ad  where  they  were  going  to 
expand  an(  go  on  down  south. 

D  1530 

Interest!  igly,  down  in  the  basement 
they  had  aj  30  by  30  big  battle  scene,  a 
model.  Tliey  had  sand  down  there. 
They  had  t|ie  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  they  thought  the  allied  forces 
and  the  United  States  were  going  to  at- 
tack theni  firom  the  water,  from  the 
sea,  from  tpe  Persian  Gulf.  So  they  had 
all  of  their  bunkers  dug  in.  You  could 
not  go  lOOJfeet  on  the  beautiful  beach 
without  se? ing  bunkers  that  were  in. 

What  dii  they  use  in  this  30  by  30 
model  do\4n  there  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent arratunents  and  the  artillery  and 
the  builditig  and  the  vehicles?  They 
used  Lego  toys.  So  some  of  you  guys 
that  have  done  that,  they  found  some- 
thing to  d(  I,  and  that  is  about  the  men- 
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tality  of  the  iraqis  anyway.  So  they 
were  doing  tha^t.  That  was  in  the  base- 
ment. 

The  third  flobr  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  sopnisticated  torture  cham- 
bers that  was  I  in  Kuwait  at  the  time. 
You  have  to  kfep  in  mind  that  we  look 
Ian  dictators  through- 
of  this  country,  people 
ir.  people  who  had  com- 
les  that  were  indescrib- 
le  yet  has  been  able  to 
ire  devices  used  by  the 


back  at  totalil{ 
out  the  histori 
like  Adolf  Hlt| 
mitted  atrocit 
able,  and  no  a 
equal  the  tort 
Iraqis. 

There  is  a  b^ok  that  everyone  ought 
to  read,  it  is  hkr  a  guy  named  Armando 
Valladares,  who  spent  22  years  in  the 
Castro  Cuban  Communist  prison  camp. 
He  describes  the  tortures  that  took 
place  there. 

When  I  ream  that  book  by  Armando 
Valladares,  I  got  to  thinking,  you 
know,  this  has  got  to  be  the  worst 
thing  that  even  Hitler  would  have 
thought  about!  What  we  saw  that  took 
place  in  this  kwful  building  was  some- 
thing that  ma^e  the  Castro  Cuba  pris- 
on camps  and  jprisons  look  like  a  Sun- 
day School.      I 

On  the  third]  floor  there  they  started 
showing  us  axe  devices  where  they 
strapped  the  feet  in.  They  would  take 
rubber  hose  and  beat  the  feet  imtil 
they  beat  tham  to  their  bones,  and 
then  throw  salt  water  on  the  feet.  They 
would  drill  holes  in  their  legs  with 
electric  drills.  They  did  this,  and  they 
chose  a  room!  that  had  nothing  like 
carpet  or  anything  to  temper  the  noise, 
so  the  screame  would  go  through  the 
royal  palace.  IWe  often,  in  offices,  in 
this  country  feave  background  music. 
That  is  their  packground  music.  They 
the  screams  of  people 
d  and  raped  and  tor- 
urs  a  day,  the  screams 
ut,  day  after  day  after 
day,  during  th*  occupation. 

They  showed  us  a  device  that  they 
put  on  both  temples,  and  they  crank  it 
until  the  skull  splits  open,  and  they 
said  they  can  f  eep  them  alive  until  the 
y  out  of  the  head.  That 
y  bodies  that  had  been 
odies  that  didn't  have  a 
ty.  It  was  empty, 
to  read  about  it  and 
hear  it.  It  is  aiiother  thing  to  see  whei^ 
it  happened.  Tliere  is  still  blood  on  the 
walls,  hair  on  the  instruments,  and  it 
was  an  awfuli  thing.  But  this  is  the 
background  wiere  the  decisions  were 
made  by  this  animal  called  Saddam 
Hussein. 

We  went  from  there  to  the  Embassy. 
Now,  as  you  know,  there  is  a  problem 
in  internation  fil  law  about  going  into 
the  Embassy,  but,  fortunately  for  us, 
so  we  could  go  in,  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  Kuwait  Government  and  we  were 
given  permission  to  go  in. 

In  there  we  saw  the  same  things,  that 
were  taking  pltice  of  the  same  tjrpe  and 
nature.  The  N9.  3  person,  I  guess  is  the 
easiest  way  to! describe  him,  the  person 


wanted  to  he. 
being   murde: 
tured.  So  24 
were  coming 


brain  is  actu 
is  why  so 
tortured  were 
brain  in  the  c 
It  is  one  t: 
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behind  the  Crown  Prince,  who  is  behind 
the  Emir  of  Kuwait,  is  the  grentleman 
who  is  also  the  Ambassador  from  Ku- 
wait to  the  United  States  and  has  been 
for  10  years.  He  has  a  beautiful  family, 
five  children.  He  and  one  of  this  daugh- 
ters, a  IS-year-old  daughter,  came  over 
there  with  us. 

We  walked  In  their  home,  their  beau- 
tiful home  there,  which  to  most  of  us 
in  this  country  we  would  call  that  a 
I>alace.  As  we  walked  in,  we  saw  that  is 
where  another  subheadquarters  was 
taking  place  &om  Saddam  Hussein, 
where  he  occasionally  visited.  In  there 
they  had  time  before  they  left,  that 
they  knew  the  war  was  over,  so  they 
stole  everything.  They  ripped  the  wall- 
paper off  the  wall,  they  stole  the  car- 
pet. They  looted  this.  They  took  the 
doorknobs  off.  They  blasted  the  safe. 
They  took  everything,  just  cleaned  it 
out. 

When  the  little  15-year-old  girl  and  I 
went  up  the  second  floor  and  went  into 
what  I  guess  was  her  bedroom  before,  it 
had  been  used  as  a  torture  chamber. 
There  were  all  the  devices,  the  elec- 
trical shock  devices  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein had  developed  in  this  state  of  the 
art  torture,  that  were  up  there  in  this 
little  girl's  bedroom,  which  I  don't 
know  if  they  will  ever  go  back  and  in- 
habit. 

This  was  right  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
On  the  roof  of  it,  of  course,  you  have 
the  bunkers  where  you  were  looking 
out,  and  they  clearly  were  expecting 
that  that  would  come  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Of  course,  it  did  not  do  it. 

You  have  read  about  Hell's  Highway. 
They  did  not  take  any  pictures,  be- 
cause at  that  time  they  did  not  have 
any.  We  have  a  lot  of  pictures.  I  am  not 
able  to  show  Members  and  the  Speaker 
here  today,  but  if  I  did,  if  I  had  the  ca- 
pability of  doing  that,  it  would  surprise 
you.  Because  when  they  knew  they  had 
had  it  and  the  Iraqis  were  retreating 
back  to  Iraq  on  the  road,  the  one  major 
road  going  north  out  of  Kuwait,  there 
was  a  hill,  not  very  high  hill,  but  a  hill. 
The  vehicles  were  military  vehicles, 
the  tanks,  the  trucks,  and  all  of  the  ci- 
vilian vehicles  that  the  Iraqis  could 
steal  from  the  Kuwaitis.  They  had 
loaded  them  up  with  all  of  the  loot 
from  the  town.  They  would  even  go 
Into  a  store  and  take  all  the  receipt 
books,  shoot  the  owner  of  the  store, 
and  steal  everything  in  the  store,  and 
steal  the  inventory  and  receipt  books 
so  10  years  from  not  if  someone  said, 
"You  stole  that,"  they  would  say,  "No, 
here  is  a  receipt  for  it." 

Anyway,  they  had  the  cars  and 
trucks  laden  down  so  some  of  them  at 
the  front  were  not  able  to  get  up  the 
hill  fast  enough.  An  Apache  helicopter 
came  up,  saw  them,  fired  a  few  rockets, 
and  then,  before  you  know  it,  the  F- 
15's  came  in.  I  think  they  were  from 
the  82d  Airborne,  I  am  not  sure  which 
group  it  was.  They  came  in  and  wij^ed 
them  out. 
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So  when  you  go  up  the  road,  for  10 
miles,  you  go  by  every  conceivable 
kind  of  military  and  civilian  vehicle, 
that  had  been  so  laden  down  with  loot 
that  they  were  all  down.  They  killed 
them  all.  They  were  able  to  get  them 
when  they  escaped. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  about  the 
little  kid  that  reaches  in  the  candy  jar 
and  takes  so  much  that  his  hand  could 
not  come  out?  That  is  exactly  what 
happened  there.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
their  looting,  probably  many  of  them 
would  have  been  alive  today. 

Incidentally,  if  has  not  been  an- 
nounced yet,  but  while  we  were  there, 
and  this  was  yesterday  while  it  hap- 
pened, it  is  a  custom  in  Kuwait  to 
name  the  major  roads  on  the  major 
streets  in  the  town  after  capitals  of 
Arab  nations.  So  they  had  one  called 
Amman,  of  course  named  after  the  cap- 
ital of  Jordan.  They  changed  that  to 
the  Road  of  Liberation. 

Guess  what  they  named  Bagdad  High- 
way? George  Bush  Road. 

Anyway,  there  are  some  exciting 
things  and  good  things  that  are  hap- 
pening over  there.  Four  things  were 
discovered  during  the  time  we  were 
there  that  I  think  are  worth  mention- 
ing today,  because  otherwise  we  will 
not  really  have  an  understanding  of 
what  Saddam  Hussein  was  all  about. 

There  are  a  lot  of  sympathizers.  I 
made  a  stop  in  Tulsa,  my  hometown, 
coming  here  from  Kuwait.  There  is  a 
letter  to  the  editor  in  this  morning's 
paper  where  someone  was  talking 
about  how  could  we  have  been  so  cruel 
to  a  fine  gentleman  like  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

There  are  minds  like  that  in  this 
country  who  do  not  understand  that 
this  individual  is  the  most  barbaric 
animal  in  the  history  of  warfare,  in  the 
history  of  leadership  in  the  world. 

They  discovered  just  north  of  the 
Iraq-Kuwait  border  a  bunker.  They  dug 
down,  and  it  was  where  they  hid  all  of 
their  ammunition,  thefr  artillery. 
There  was  more  live  ammunition  and 
artillery  there  than  the  NATO  forces 
have  in  all  of  Europe  combined.  Keep  in 
mind,  this  was  after  the  war  was  lost. 
Saddam  Hussein  had  no  intention  of 
stopping  with  Kuwait.  He  did  not  care 
about  Kuwait.  He  wanted  Kuwait,  and 
Bahrain,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
Elmirates,  and  E^gypt.  Israel,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Middle  East,  and  he  was  on 
his  way  to  getting  it  done. 

I  will  share  three  documents  with 
Members.  These  documents,  inciden- 
tally, are  signed  by  Saddam  Hussein. 
These  were  discovered  about  the  time 
that  we  were  thei:%. 

One  of  the  documents  calls  for  the 
execution  of  14  Kuwaiti  citizens  for 
every  Iraqi  soldier  that  was  killed. 
They  were  carrying  this  out.  They 
would  go  out  at  random  and  bring  out 
14  every  time  they  had  an  Iraqi  soldier 
killed.  They  would  line  them  up  and 


execute  them.  This  was  signed  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

The  second  one  was  calling  for  the 
execution  of  all  retreating  Iraqi  sol- 
diers, that  is,  those  that  knew  the  war 
was  over,  that  there  was  no  way  of  win- 
ning it.  If  they  came  back,  they  were 
going  to  execute  them.  He  wanted 
them  to  stay  there  and  die.  That  is  why 
you  saw  so  many  Iraqi  soldiers  surren- 
dering, thinking  they  would  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  allies,  and  finding  out 
they  were  not  going  to  be.  They  found 
out  that  humanitarianism  does  exist 
somewhere  in  the  world. 
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But  the  last  one  is  one  that  sounds  a 
little  hysterical,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  seen  by  our  U.S.  Am- 
bassador just  the  same  day  that  I 
talked  to  him,  the  day  before  yester- 
day. This  was  a  document  signed  by 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  listen  very  care- 
fully. It  was  dated  February  21.  What 
happened  on  February  21?  On  February 
21  was  when  Gorbachev  had  his  peace 
Initiative  that  he  was  going  to  try  to 
get  us  to  agree  to  and  get  the  allies  to 
agree  to.  All  he  really  wanted  from 
February  21  was  21  days  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  evacuate,  almost  a  pause,  a 
21-day  pause. 

Saddam  Hussein  was  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  we  were  going  to  accept 
that  initiative,  and  so  he  had  an  order 
that  he  signed  on  February  21  that 
called  for  the  execution  of  all  male  Ku- 
waitis and  the  rape  of  all  female  Ku- 
waitis in  21  days.  What  he  was  doing 
was  wiping  out  an  entire  nation  and 
changing  it  to  Iraqis  in  21  days  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

If  that  is  not  a  madman,  if  that  does 
not  put  him  in  a  dimension  so  that  the 
American  people  can  understand. 

I  was  very  pleased  coming  back  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  pilots 
from  the  58th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad- 
ron firom  Eglund  Air  Force  Base.  One  of 
them  was  a  young  captain  named  Brad 
Powell.  He  had  been  over  there.  He  had 
flown  I  believe  35  missions.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  kills  he  had:  F-15's  is 
what  they  were  flying. 

I  said  to  him  and  to  the  rest  of  them 
that  were  there,  I  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion that  I  asked  the  ground  troops 
when  I  was  in  Saudi  Arabia  earlier  on 
on  that  trip  when  I  was  in  Kuwait,  I 
said  what  were  your  three  major  fears 
during  the  time  that  this  took  place. 
Do  you  know  what  he  said? 

No.  1  was  that  Congress  would  not 
vote  to  support  the  President.  What 
does  that  mean?  Those  individuals  who 
voted  not  to  support  the  President, 
maybe  that  was  a  safe  vote  to  make  at 
that  time.  It  seemed  to  make  a  lot  of 
sense,  because  if  it  had  been  a  dev- 
astating war  with  a  loss  of  a  lot  of 
American  lives,  that  is  a  lot  easier  out. 
is  it  not? 
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Fortunately,  the  majority,  a  very 
small  majority  did  vote  to  support  the 
President,  grive  him  the  rigrht  of  force, 
if  necessary,  to  follow  through  on  the 
declaration  of  war  and  to  be  able  to 
send  in  the  troops  that  were  over  there. 

It  is  true  when  they  say  he  could 
have  sent  troops  over  anyway,  but  if  he 
sent  troops  over  without  support  of  the 
Congress,  then  that  is  interpreted  by 
our  troops  and  interpreted  by  the 
enemy  as  not  support  of  the  American 
people,  and  we  would  have  another 
Vietnam  on  our  hands.  It  would  be 
going  in  there  for  a  partial  war. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  one  thing  this 
country  cannot  ever  have  again  in  its 
history  is  a  partial  war.  When  I  see  the 
veterans  who  came  back  &-om  one  of 
the  cruelest  wars  of  all  time,  and  then 
find  that  there  are  people  like  Jane 
Fonda  and  Angela  Davis  permeating 
the  veins  of  politicians  in  this  country 
here  saying  that  the  war  was  not  nec- 
essary and  the  people  were  not  really 
behind  it,  one  of  the  glorious  things 
about  this  is  at  least  the  people  were 
behind  it. 

Anyway,  their  No.  1  fear  was  that  we 
would  not  vote  to  give  the  President 
that  support. 

The  second  greatest  fear  that  they 
had  was  that  Saddam  Hussein  would 
respond  to  the  demands  of  the  alliance 
and  evacuate  from  Kuwait  early  on. 
These  soldiers  knew  more  than  the 
American  people  knew.  They  are  over 
there  and  they  knew  what  a  mad  dog 
this  man  is.  They  all  knew  that  all  he 
would  do  is  go  back  up  to  Iraq  and 
work  on  his  biological  warfare  and  his 
chemical  warfare  and  further  develop 
the  nuclear  warfare  that  he  was  just 
getting  on  line,  and  that  in  a  year  or  2 
years  later  our  troops  would  still  be 
there,  all  of  these  people  who  are  com- 
ing home  in  this  victory  would  still  be 
up  there  waiting  for  it  to  happen,  wait- 
ing for  the  ax  to  drop,  and  it  would 
drop  when  Saddam  Hussein  had  nuclear 
capability.  Then  it  would  not  just  be  a 
problem  for  Kuwait  or  for  the  Middle 
East,  but  for  the  entire  civilized  world. 

Does  anybody  really  believe  that  if 
Saddam  Hussein  went  back  and  started 
his  oil  production  up  again  that  those 
50  companies  that  were  French  compa- 
nies and  Japanese  comiianies  and  some 
American  companies  that  gave  him  the 
technology  that  he  needed  for  his  bio- 
logical, chemical  and  nuclear  activity, 
that  he  would  somehow  decide  that  he 
would  be  a  nice  guy  again  and  not  go 
oat,  and  that  they  would  not  go  ahead 
and  continue  to  sell  him  that  capabil- 
ity? Does  anyone  believe  that  this  man 
who  had  executed  thousands  of  his  own 
citizens  is  going  to  go  back  to  Iraq,  if 
he  still  had  his  capability,  and  that  he 
would  not  build  it  up  once  the  income 
tram  the  vast  oil  reserves  was  on  line 
again?  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  going 
to  be  naive  enough  to  believe  that,  and 
certainly  our  soldiers  were  not  because 
they  said  that  their  one  concern  that 
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he  was  goifig  to  do  what  the  ultimatum 
said  and  ^  back  into  Iraq.  If  he  had 
had  any  tense,  he  would  have  done 
that,  because  he  had  an  easy  out  at  the 
time,  but  pe  did  not  do  it  because  he 
wanted  tonal  annihilation  at  that  time. 
He  did  not jwant  to  have  to  wait. 

The  thiri  major  concern  that  the  sol- 
diers had,  that  was  rei>eated  again  by 
Capt.  Brad  Powell  of  the  58th  was  that 
we  would  I  accept  Gorbachev's  initia- 
tive. The  Gorbachev  initiative,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  was  on  February  21, 
and  on  Fel|ruary  21  it  called  for  a  with- 
drawal tot  take  place,  but  one  that 
what  he  described  as,  the 
iribed  as  a  reasonable  pe- 
one  that  would  be  orderly, 
under  the  same  assumption 
cepted  that  in  the  alliance, 
Hussein  would  start  pack- 
leaving,  and  would  shake 
his  captors  who  would  then 
loose  and  everything  would 
just  turn  out  fine. 

But  that  was  not  going  to  be  happen- 
ing, and  (ur  troops  there  knew  that. 
They  knev  that  if  he  had  21  more  days 
that  not  ( nly  would  he  be  able  to  in 
some  devi<  us,  perverted  way  to  destroy 
a  nation,  1  lut  he  would  be  able  to  do  it 
in  a  mann  3r  that  would  be  a  threat  to 
them. 

I  can  lemember  the  week  before 
Christmasl  There  is  some  confusion  in 
the  American  public  at  that  time.  If 
you  remember,  that  was  before  the  real 
declaration  came.  That  was  when  we 
had  a  hall  a  million  troops  that  were 
over  then .  That  was  when  there  was 
some  dout  t.  They  figured  the  Air  Force 
was  all  rsady  to  go,  but  maybe  the 
ground  tr<  ops  were  not.  They  were  not 
quite  in  p]  Eice  at  that  time.  And  we  say 
a  lot  of  m(  idia  here  in  this  coimtry  who 
were  sayi:  ig  that  the  morale  level  of 
troops  is  |ow,  and  that  we  have  to  do 
something;  about  it  because  the  troops 
are  ready  to  cash  in  and  come  home.  In 
fact,  theyjspecifically  said  that  97  per- 
cent of  ojur  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia 
wanted  ta  jump  ship  and  come  home. 
Wow. 

I  checktd  into  it,  and  I  found  out 
what  it  was,  what  it  was  that  gave  that 
newspapen  that  excuse  to  come  up  with 
that  conclusion.  Do  you  know  what  it 
was?  This' was  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas. The  week  before  Christmas  they 
asked  thej  troops  in  a  survey:  "Would 
you  rathepr  spend  Christmas  at  home 
with  your' family  or  in  Saudi  Arabia?" 
Ninety-sefen  percent  of  the  troops,  in- 
cluding deneral  Schwarzkopf,  would 
rather  have  spent  Christmas  at  home 
with  their  families.  But  because  of 
that,  theyjsaid  that  morale  was  low. 

What  el»e  did  they  say?  There  were 
many  media  myths  that  were  floating 
around  at  that  time. 

They  8«id  our  equipment  was  not 
going  to  frork.  They  said  specifically 
that  the  Patriot  missile,  the  anti- 
missile missile  has  never  been  tried 
under    actual    conditions,    and    there 
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were  some  very  high-level  military 
people  who  ar^  saying  it  is  not  going  to 
work  when  yo^  get  into  actual  warfare 
and  actual  wcrfare  environment.  And 
they  said  that! the  Apache  helicopter  is 
not  going  to  lie  functionally  right  be- 
cause they  cannot  maintain  it,  they  do 
not  have  the  equipment  and  personnel 
to  maintain  it  properly. 

My  background  is  aviation,  and  I 
have  been  a  licensed  pilot  for  35  years 
now,  I  am  a  commercial  pilot  and  I 
know  a  little  bit  about  aviation.  So  I 
went  over  thefeO  and  I  flew  around  in 
some  of  thesej  vehicles  that  they  said 
were  not  supposed  to  work.  They  were 
operating  perfectly.  Now  history  has 
shown  in  retrospect  that  we  were  the 
best  equipped  country  for  a  war  in  the 
history  of  warfare,  that  our  troops 
were  the  best  trained,  our  equipment 
was  the  most  modem  and  aidvanced. 
our  equipment  was  kept  up  and  main- 
tained better^  The  spare  parts  were 
there  in  place 
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prepared  for  wfar.  We  were  prepared  for 
war,  and  Chridtmas  came,  and  of  course 
we  know  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Anyway,  th^se  were  the  concerns  of 
our  troops  that  were  there.  That  is 
what  is  happening  over  there  at  this 
time,  and  thctte  documents  that  were 
uncovered  I  t^nk  should  be  a  lesson 
for  all  mankind  that  there  are  people 
in  this  countijy  who  do  not  think  like 
we  do.  ! 
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How  many  mmes  have  we  heard  peo- 
ple say,  "Wh3^  is  it  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein did  not  respond  to  the  massive  air 
power  of  America  and  the  alliance?" 
There  is  a  very  good  answer  to  that. 
The  answer  t6  that  is  that  he  did  not 
know  that  we  had  that  kind  of 
strength.  Why  did  not  Saddam  Hussein 
know  that?  because  Saddam  Hussein 
did  not  understand  Western  thinking. 

At  that  point  when  I  was  in  Saudi 
Arabia  before  Christmas,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein had  only  ^pent  one  night  in  his  life 
in  the  Western  world,  and  that  was  in 
Paris,  France,  I  doubt  if  he  was  on  a 
factfinding  mission  at  that  time,  and 
he  certainly  idid  not  know  how  the 
American  people  thought. 

Saddam  Hufsein  started  out  with  a 
very  large  group  of  people  around  him 
advising  him]  but  as  they  told  him 
things  he  didnot  want  to  hear,  he  exe- 
cuted them.  He  was  finally  down  to  five 
people,  five  people,  and  one  was  a  cous- 
in, one  was  an^  uncle,  one  was  a  brother, 
and  two  weite  brothers-in-law.  They 
told  him  exaf:tly  what  he  wanted  to 
hear,  because!  if  they  did  not  tell  him 
exactly  what  I  he  wanted  to  hear,  he 
would  execute  them.  So  they  told  him 
exactly  what  le  wanted  to  hear. 
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I  am  kind  of  glad  that  they  did,  be- 
cause he  was  not  aware  that  we  had 
that  capability.  With  his  ultimatums 
that  he  came  up  with,  Saddam  Hussein 
was  not  prepared,  because  he  did  not 
know.  There  can  be  no  doubt  In  any- 
one's mind  as  to  what  an  animal  he  is. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentlet]  that  I  have 
been  talking  for  45  minutes  about  our 
experience  that  we  had  together,  about 
the  documents  that  were  uncovered, 
about  the  torture  chambers  and  about 
a  war  that  had  to  be  fought.  And,  you 
know,  you  have  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  we  had  not  fought  the  war 
then,  we  would  have  had  to  fight  it 
when  he  had  nuclear  capability,  and 
then  It  would  be  a  matter  for  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  firom  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  fhim  Oklahoma  for  taking 
this  time  and  for  getting  it  underway. 
I  apologize,  but  I  have  had  committee 
hearings  all  afternoon,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  hear  what  the  gentleman 
has  been  saying,  but  his  summary  pre- 
sents it  very  well. 

I  am  going  to  Just  repeat  probably 
some  of  what  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ready said,  because  I  think  it  is  so  im- 
portant, the  fact  that  our  Ambassador, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Ku- 
wait, has  the  written  document  trom 
Saddam  Hussein,  the  written  directive 
actually,  which  said  or  which  ordered 
his  people  to  execute  all  Kuwaiti  males 
if  there  had  been  any  extension  of 
time,  if  we  had  not  gotten  under  way 
when  we  did.  if  the  bombing  had  not 
started,  and  the  war  had  not  gotten 
under  way,  all  of  the  Kuwaiti  males 
were  to  be  executed.  I  think  that  in  it- 
self, that  document  in  itself,  is  enough 
to  call  for  a  war  crimes  trial. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  would  Interrupt  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  to  just 
give  the  rest  of  that  directive  that  he 
signed.  In  addition  to  the  execution  of 
the  male  population,  it  was  the  raping 
of  the  women,  and  one  can  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  it  to  an- 
nihilate a  nation  and  turn  it,  within  a 
generation,  into  a  nation  of  Iraqis. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Very,  very  defi- 
nitely, and  the  torture,  some  of  the 
weapons  that  we  saw  that  were  in- 
volved concerning  women  up  in  the  tor- 
ture chambers;  that  just  shows  you  ex- 
actly what  little  feeling  he  had  for 
human  beings  and  what  little  feeling 
any  of  the  Iraqis  had  for  human  beings. 

I  think,  you  know,  I  just  thank  God 
that  President  George  Bush  moved 
when  he  did,  that  this  Congress  did  ap- 
prove his  going  in,  and  that  he  moved 
when  he  did,  because  if  there  had  been 
any  other  delay  there  would  have  been 
a  total  annihilation  of  this  whole  coun- 
try. 
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Mr.  INHOFE.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
grentlewoman  from  Maryland  that  it 
should  be  required  reading  for  all 
Americans,  and  certainly  all  school 
kids  coming  up,  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report  of  the  human  rights 
violations  to  Kuwaitis.  That  is  a  pub- 
lished and  documented  docimient 
wherein  they  describe  on  pages  37,  38, 
and  39  the  indescribable  tortures  that 
this  state-of-the-art  barbarian  was  able 
to  inflict  upon  the  people,  the  way  he 
would  raise  them  in  the  air  with  their 
arms  tied  behind  their  back  and  drop 
them  from  high  levels  to  break  their 
joints  and  their  bones,  and  as  we  saw 
over  there,  the  instnmients  that  they 
used  once  they  were  in  that  position. 
As  disgvisting  and  as  sickening  as  it  is 
to  talk  about,  it  should  be  required 
reading  so  people  would  know  what 
happened,  because,  unfortunately,  I 
think  the  gentlewoman  would  agree, 
for  many  Americans  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  real  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Well,  perhaps  many 
Americans  do  not  understand  it  be- 
cause Americans  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  mind.  They  do  not  think  of  doing 
this  to  other  people.  They  just  do  not 
understand  that  other  human  beings  do 
believe  in  torturing,  they  do  believe  In 
desecrating,  they  do  believe  in  cutting. 

I  think  of  that  one  instrument  that 
they  had  in  the  room.  It  was  what  I 
woiild  call  a  dandelion  puller,  because 
it  has  the  two  prongs. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Yes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  And  they  bent  it 
like  this,  and  then  they  used  that  to 
tear  the  skin  off  of  the  bodies  of  the 
people. 

The  other  Item  that  was  a  cleaning 
item  that  they  used  in  guns,  and  this  is 
what  they  used  to  torture  women  with, 
and  then  we  saw  the  photographs  which 
had  been  played  back  here,  but,  again, 
when  you  see  them  in  living  color,  all 
of  them  together  with  the  people  whose 
eyes  have  been  pushed  out,  with  the 
people  whose  ears  have  been  cut  off, 
this  again  just  makes  you  sick. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  would  have  two  obser- 
vations that  I  would  share  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  and  that 
is  that  was  happening  actually  long  be- 
fore, well,  back  in  December  and  No- 
vember, the  tortures  that  were  taking 
place.  When  I  was  in  Saudi  Arabia,  I 
met  and  talked  to  a  family,  a  man  and 
wife  and  a  child,  a  13-year-old  boy.  The 
13-year-old  boy  had  had  his  eyes  burned 
out  with  cigarettes  for  carrjrlng,  not 
even  demonstrating  with  it,  but  carry- 
ing a  Kuwaiti  flag. 

But  when  the  gentlewoman  says  the 
American  people  do  not  understand,  I 
think  that  is  true,  because  you  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  mentality  that 
we  are  dealing  with  is  one  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  be  in  a  position  to  understand 
it. 

I  mentioned  before  the  gentlewoman 
came  in  about  how  he  did  not  have  the 
information  that  was  at  all  accurate. 


He  had  Information  that  people  told 
him  in  order  not  to  be  executed,  and  so 
he  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
real  scene  was,  what  the  real  danger 
and  the  real  capacity  of  the  alliance 
was. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  may 
recall  the  one  story  we  were  told  about 
the  mother  and  her  four  sons  when  the 
Iraqi  soldiers  came  to  the  home.  They 
took  one  of  the  sons  out  in  the  yard 
there,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  other 
four,  they  shot  the  one  and  killed  him. 
They  took  the  other  three  sons  with 
them,  and  a  few  days  later  they 
brought  the  other  three  sons  back,  let 
them  embrace  their  mother,  and  then 
they  took  those  three  out  in  the  back 
yard  and  killed  all  three  of  them. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  This  is  the  type  of  a 
person  that  we  were  giving  sanctions 
to  when  we  said  that  we  could  go  on 
and  on  forever  with  sanctions.  There 
would  not  have  been  anybody  left. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  The  sanctions,  "Give 
sanctions  a  chance  to  work,"  that  Is 
exactly  what  Saddam  Hussien  wanted 
was  time. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Time  was  in  his  favor. 
Time  was  in  his  favor. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  As  the  gentleman 
said  when  I  came  Into  the  Chamber,  he 
was  pointing  out  that  If  there  bad  been 
any  more  time,  if  this  had  not  taken 
place  now  that  he  would  have  devel- 
oped his  nuclear  capability  and  put  his 
chemical  capability  to  work.  We  were 
very,  very  fortunate  that  we  had  the 
intelligence  that  we  had,  the  tech- 
nology to  locate  all  of  this,  and  to  de- 
stroy it  before  he  was  ever  able  to  real- 
ly use  It. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  And  that  we  were  hum- 
ble enough  to  believe  It. 

You  know,  today  I  heard  General 
Powell  give  a  speech  at  noon,  and  I 
looked  at  him.  and  I  can  remember 
both  Powell  and  General  Schwarzkopf, 
Dick  Cheney,  our  President,  when  you 
look  at  our  team  at  the  top,  when  you 
compare  it  to  their  team  at  the  top. 
what  a  contrast  It  is.  It  Is  almost  as  if 
it  is  prophetic  that  we  would  at  that 
particular  time  in  history  have  those 
four  Individuals  working. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Yes.  It  really  is  al- 
most prophetic. 

Did  not  the  gentleman  have  a  mar- 
velous feeling  as  we  were  there  and  the 
strong  feeling  that  the  people  of  Bah- 
rain and  the  people  firom  Kuwait  whom 
we  were  able  to  see.  I  mean,  there  are 
still  many,  many  of  them  who  are  still 
MIA's,  how  much  they  loved  America 
for  what  America  did  for  them  and  how 
proud  you  felt  and  I  know  I  felt  that  we 
were  Americans  and  that  we  were  able 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  this  countrsr? 
Mr.  INHOFE.  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing we  need  to  share  with  the  Speak- 
er, with  the  Members  of  this  instita- 
tion,  with  all  of  America. 
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We  remember  the  liberation  of  Eu- 
rope, during  World  War  U,  and  how 
quickly  some  of  these  countries  forgot. 

I  had  a  recent  experience  that  re- 
minded me  that  there  are  some  who  al- 
ways remember  General  Patton  and 
others  who  were  there  at  the  libera- 
tion. I  do  not  think  we  can  equate  it  to 
the  troops  driving  down  the  streets  of 
Paris  or  any  of  the  liberated  countries 
ft'om  World  War  n,  because  even 
though  other  Members  and  I  were  not 
Involved  in  a  military  way  on  the  front 
Unes,  there  was  not  one  car  that  went 
by  on  that  devastated  highway  that  I 
described  in  some  detail,  where  those 
individuals  who  did  not  wave  and  give 
everyone  that  victory  sign  that  they 
developed.  After  the  cars  went  by  we 
would  see  in  the  back  the  picture  of  the 
American  flag  and  George  Bush.  I  have 
never  seen  an  appreciation  at  the  level 
that  it  was. 

Mrs.  BEINTIiEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  it  was  trom  the 
littlest  kid  on  up  to  the  older  people. 
They  really  did  appreciate  and  were 
very  appreciative  of  what  we  had  done 
for  them. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  And  I  believe  they 
should  have  been. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  am  proud  that  we 
as  Americans  did  it. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  think  we  can  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  delegation  that 
went  over,  and  I  have  already  described 
who  the  delegation  was,  that  a  good  job 
was  done  for  humankind,  and  almost  as 
I  said  before,  something  almost  pro- 
phetic about  it,  and  the  fact  that  we 
were  fortimate  enough  to  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  half  a  million  people,  that 
we  each  represent,  was  one  of  the  high 
honors  of  my  lifetime. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Certainly  a  trip  that 
no  Member  will  ever  forget. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlenum  trom  Oklahoma  for  getting  this 
underway  sind  for  sajring  all  that  he 
did.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  other 
Members  will  want  to  pick  this  up  in  a 
day  or  two. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHIL- 
DREN, YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES 
FOR  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneoos  matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sabmlt  herewith  for  publication  in  the 
Cqnorrssional  Record  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  for  the 
flrst  session  of  the  102d  Congress,  as 
follows: 


Rin.ES  OF  'iHE  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, YOUTH,  AND  Families,  102d  Con- 
gress, Approved  March  13. 1991 

rule  1.— meetings 
The  regiJar  meetings  of  the  conunittee 
shall  be  hell  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each 
month  at  9:45  a.m.,  except  when  Congress  has 
adjourned,  t^e  chairwoman  Is  authorized  to 
dispense  wl(h  a  regular  meeting  or  to  change 
the  date  thereof,  and  to  call  and  convene  ad- 
ditional meetings,  when  circumstances  war- 
rant. A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  re<Biested  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
House  Rule  I XI,  2(c)(2).  Every  member  of  the 
committee.  :unless  prevented  by  unusual  clr- 
cumstances^  shall  be  provided  with  a  memo- 
randum at  least  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
prior  to  ea<  h  meeting  or  hearing  explaining 
(1)  the  pur:)ose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing; 
and  (2)  the  names,  titles,  background  and 
reasons  for  fippearance  of  any  witnesses.  The 
majority  stjiff  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  {same  information  on  witnesses 
whom  the  lAinority  may  request. 

RULE  2.— QUORUMS 

A  majorinr  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
Proxies  shin  not  be  used  to  establish  a 
quorum.  If  jthe  chairman  is  not  present  at 
any  meetine  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committe  who  Is  present  shall  preside  at 
that  meetlag. 

RUBE  3.— COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Every  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  ■  majority  vote  of  the  conmilttee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  fUep  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI.  2(1)(5).  &^e  time  allowed  for  flling  such 
views  shall  pe  three  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  [Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  un- 
less the  committee  agrees  to  a  different 
time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
require  thi  concurrence  of  each  member 
seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  be  considered  in  committee  unless 
the  proposflti  report  has  been  available  to  the 
members  ol  the  committee  for  at  least  three 
calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  ifgal  holidays)  prior  to  the  consid- 
eration of  tuch  proposed  report  in  the  com- 
mittee. If  bearings  have  been  held  on  the 
matter  reported  upon,  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort shall  be  made  to  have  such  hearings 
available  t*  the  members  of  the  committee 
prior  to  th^  consideration  of  the  proposed  re- 
port in  the  Committee. 

RULE  4.— PROXY  VOTES 

A  membef'  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  before  the  conrunlttee  and  on 
any  amendtnent  or  motion  pertaining  there- 
to. A  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and  be  signed 
by  the  mettiber  granting  the  proxy;  it  shall 
show  the  date  and  time  of  day  it  was  signed 
and  the  dace  for  which  it  is  given  and  the 
member  toi  whom  the  proxy  is  given.  Each 
proxy  authorization  shall  state  that  the 
member  is. absent  on  official  business  or  is 
otherwise  dnable  to  be  present;  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  pate  and  specific  measure  or  mat- 
ter to  whl^i  it  applies;  and.  unless  it  states 
otherwise,  Shall  apply  to  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  to  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter. 

RULE  S.— ROLLCALLS 

of  the  members  may  be  had  upon 
of  any  member. 
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(a)  The  comm  ittee  staff  shall  maintain  in 
the  committee  ptDces  a  complete  record  of 
committee  actions  including  a  record  of  the 
rollcall  votes  taken  at  committee  business 
meetings.  The  original  records,  or  true  cop- 
ies thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  public  business.  The 
staff  shall  assuije  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  ^ith  no  unauthorized  alter- 
ation, additions]  or  defacement. 

(b)  The  records  of  the  committee  at  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion shall  be  majde  available  for  public  use  in 
accordance  with  Rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatlves.  The  chair- 
woman shall  nptify  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  {decision,  pursuant  to  clause 
3(b)(3)  or  clause]  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold 
a  record  otherwise  available,  and  the  matter 
shall  be  presented  to  the  committee  for  a  de- 
termination on  I  the  written  request  of  any 
member  of  the  dommittee. 

RUL^  7.— TASK  FORCES 

There  shall  be  no  more  than  three  tem- 
porary task  forces  of  the  committee;  the  ju- 
risdiction of  eaoh  shall  be  established  by  the 
chairwoman  of]  the  conunittee.  Each  task 
force  shall  hav^  fourteen  members,  divided 
between  majority  and  minority  party  mem- 
bers in  the  ratk)  of  nine  to  five.  The  chair- 
woman and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  shall  serve  ex  officio  on  each  task 
force.  J 

Members  of  the  majority  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  bidtfor  task  force  chairs  in  order 
of  full  committee  seniority.  No  member 
elected  as  a  tjask  force  chairperson  may 
choose  a  second  task  force  position  before  all 
other  members  of  the  majority  party  have 
selected  one  task  force  assignment  In  order 
of  full  committee  seniority.  After  each  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  has  selected  one 
task  force  assignment,  each  may  bid,  in 
order  of  full  committee  seniority,  for  a  sec- 
ond task  force  assignment.  No  member  may 
serve  on  more  than  two  task  forces. 

The  chairper^n  of  each  task  force  may 
designate  one  (^nmilttee  staff  member  who 
shall  serve  at  Ithe  pleasure  of  such  chair- 
person, with  th^  approval  of  the  chairwoman 
of  the  full  committee.  Such  staff  members 
shall  be  paid  fr^m  funds  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  oommittee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolutions. 

RULE  8.— HEAilNGS  DATES  AND  WTTNESSES 

The  chairwoman  of  the  committee,  after 
consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  th«  committee,  shall  announce 
the  date,  placd  and  subject  matter  of  all 
hearings  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  hearings,  unless  she,  after 
consultation  with  that  member,  determines 
that  there  Is  gdod  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  date.  The  minority  mem- 
bers shall  supply  the  names  of  witnesses 
they  intend  to  «all  to  the  chairwoman  of  the 
committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  committee  shall, 
so  far  as  practicable,  submit  written  state- 
ments at  least  24  hours  In  advance  of  their 
appearance.       ' 

RULeJs.— OPEN  MEETINOS 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  Bouse  of  ReiHvsentatlves. 

RULE  li— FIVE-MINUTB  RULE 

A  committee  Imember  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chair- 
woman for  that  purixwe.  In  accordance  with 
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House  Rule  XI  2(]){2),  each  conunlttee  mem- 
ber may  request  up  to  Ave  minutes  to  ques- 
tion a  witness  until  each  member  who  so  de- 
sires has  had  an  opportunity.  Until  all  such 
requests  have  been  satisfied,  the  chairwoman 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recognize  silter- 
nately  on  the  basis  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and  oth- 
ers on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the  hear- 
ing. Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be  ex- 
tended at  the  direction  of  the  chairwoman. 

RULE  11.— INVESTIGATIVE  HEARINGS; 
PROCEDURE 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  In  House  Rule 
XI,  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  chairwoman  shall  rule  on 
the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

RULE  12.— STENOGRAPHIC  RECORD 

A  Stenographic  record  of  all  testimony 
shall  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairwoman  may  prescribe. 

RULE  13.— TV,  RADIO,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an  open 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee  may  be 
covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  House  Rule  XI,  3. 
In  order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  said  rule 
or  to  maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  dig- 
nity, propriety,  and  decorum,  the  chair- 
woman may  order  such  alternation,  curtail- 
ment or  discontinuance  of  coverage  as  she 
determines  necessary. 

RULE  14.— STAFF 

The  chairwoman  shall  have  the  authority 
to  appoint  and  terminate  employees  of  the 
professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  ranking  minority  member  shall 
have  the  authority  to  select  minority  staff 
to  be  appointed  by  the  chairwoman  and  to 
refer  minority  staff  to  be  terminated  by  the 
chairwoman.  The  authorization  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  majority  staff  positions,  subject 
to  the  budget,  shall  rest  with  the  chair- 
woman, and  the  ranking  minority  member 
shall  have  the  same  authority  with  respect 
to  minority  staff. 

RULE  IS.— STAFF  DIRECTION 

The  majority  staff  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  chairwoman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee 
business  as  she  considers  advisable.  The  mi- 
nority staff  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  shall  be  assigned  to  such  commit- 
tee business  as  he  considers  advisable. 

RULE  IS.- AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TRAVEL 

Travel  to  be  paid  from  funds  set  aside  for 
the  full  committee  for  any  member  or  any 
staff  member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the 
prior  authorization  of  the  chairwoman.  Trav- 
el may  be  authorized  by  the  chairwoman  for 
any  member  and  any  staff  member  in  con- 
nection with  the  attendance  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  and  meetings,  con- 
ferences, and  investigations  which  Involve 
activities  or  subject  matter  under  the  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Before 
such  authorization  Is  given  there  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  chairwoman  in  writing  the 
following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  travel  Is  to  be 
made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event  for 
which  the  travel  is  being  made; 


(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  is  to  be  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

RULE  17.— ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OF  CHAIRMAN 
The  chairwoman  of  the  committee  shall: 

(1)  Make  available  to  other  committees  the 
Qndlngs  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  as 
appropriate; 

(2)  Prepare  a  budget  for  the  committee  and 
present  such  budget  to  the  committee  for  its 
approval:  and 

(3)  Authorize  and  Issue  subpoenas  as  pro- 
vided in  House  Rule  XI,  2(m)(l).  In  the  con- 
duct of  any  investigation  or  activity  or  se- 
ries of  investigations  of  activities  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

RULE  18.— AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, if  at  least  two  legislative  days'  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided each  member  of  the  committee  prior  to 
the  meeting  date  on  which  such  changes  are 
to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  419 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  419),  to  amend  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  depositors  and 
others  by  the  least  expensive  means: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  102-27) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  419), 
to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
to  enable  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
to  meet  its  obligations  to  depositors  and  oth- 
ers by  the  least  ezjwnsive  means,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 
SBCnON  1.  SBOKT  TTIXX 

This  Act  may  be  cited  tu  the   "Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1991". 
TITLE  I— arc  RBSOLVnOS  PBOCBSS  AND 

PVNDISG 
SEC  101.  THBOT  BESOLVItON  FVSDING. 

Section  21A(i)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  lUlafi))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively,  and 
moving  the  left  margin  of  such  subparagraphs 
(as  so  redesignated)  2  ems  to  the  right; 

(2)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "Borkowing" 
and  inserting  "Funding": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  such  heading  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  designation  and  heading: 

"(1)  BoRitowiNG.—":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Interim  funding.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  provide  the  sum  of  S30, 000, 000. 000 
to  the  Corporation  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.". 

sta  lu.  MsroKTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  21A(k)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  LoatL  Bank  Act  (12  UJS.C.  144la(k))  is 
amended— 


(1)  in  paratp^aph  (1)(A}— 

(A)  by  striking  "The"  and  inaerUno  "Not- 
withstanding section  9105  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  the";  and 

(B)  by  striking  everything  after  "standards" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  ".  The 
audited  statements  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Oversight  Board  not  later  than 
190  days  after  the  end  of  the  Corporation 's  fiscal 
year  to  which  those  statements  apply."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  sinking  ",  or  by 
an  independent  certified  public  accountant  re- 
tained to  audit  the  Corporation's  financial 
statement,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  Operating  plans.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Before  the  beginning  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  the  Oversight  Board 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representative*  a  de- 
tailed financial  operating  plan  covering  the  re- 
maining quarters  of  the  Corporation's  fiscal 
year  in  which  that  quarter  occurs. 

"(B)  Contents.— At  a  minimum,  a  detailed  fi- 
nancial operating  plan  shall  include— 

"(i)  estimates  of  the  aggregate  assets  of  insti- 
tutions that  are  projected  to  be  resolved  in  each 
quarter, 

"(ii)  the  estimated  aggregate  cost  of  resolu- 
tions in  each  quarter, 

"(Hi)  the  estimated  aggregate  asset  tales  and 
principal  collections  in  each  quarter,  and 

"(iv)  the  Corporation's  summary  pro  forma  fi- 
nancial statement  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

"(9)  Reports  on  severely  troubled  iNsrnv- 
TIONS.—The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision shall  deliver  on  a  quarterly  basis  to 
the  Oversight  Board  a  list  of  savings  as»>cia- 
tions  for  which  the  Director  has  determined 
grounds  exist,  or  are  likely  to  exist  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  of  the  Corporation  and  in  the 
next  following  fiscal  year  of  the  Corporation, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver 
under  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  The  Over- 
sight Board  shall  report  the  aggregate  number 
and  assets  of  such  savings  associations  to  Con- 
gress within  60  days  after  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter.". 

(b)  First  Required  Plan.— The  first  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  21A(k)(8)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a), 
is  due  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  TIMEUNESS  OF  REPORTS.— 

(1)  In  general. — At  any  time  when  an  agency 
is  delinquent  in  providing  information  to  Con- 
gress or  any  of  its  committees  as  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  (4),  (S).  (6).  (8),  or  (9)  of  section 
21A(k)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  or 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  President  of 
the  Oversight  Board,  and  the  head  of  any  agen- 
cy responsible  for  such  detinquency  shall,  with- 
in 15  days  of  such  delinquency,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  arul  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives— 

(A)  explain  the  causes  of  such  deiinquency: 
and 

(B)  describe  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  cor- 
rect it  and  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Testimony  shall  not  be  required  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  before  either  Committee  if 
the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Member  of  such 
Committee  agree  that  such  testimony  is  not  nec- 
essary. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"head  of  an  agency"  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  with  respect  to 
reports  to  be  filed  by  such  Corporation,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  with 
respect  to  reports  to  be  filed  by  such  Office,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  audits 
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to  be  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

(2)  Tramsition  rule.— Any  information  de- 
tcribei  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  that 
is  dettn^vent  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  provided  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees  of  Congress  not  later  than  30  days  following 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Failure  to  provide  such 
information  as  reguired  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  constdered  as  a  delinquency  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1). 
sac  iML  STATVS  or  EMmX/TEES. 

(a)  RxsOLVTiON  Trust  Corporation.— Sec- 
tion 21 A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1441a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Status  op  Employees.— 

"(1)  UABiLm.—A  director,  member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of  the  Over- 
sight Board  has  no  liability  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1S33  with  respect  to  any  claim  arising  out 
of  or  resulting  from  any  act  or  omission  by  such 
person  within  the  scope  of  such  person's  em- 
ployment in  connection  with  any  transaction 
involving  the  disposition  of  assets  (or  any  inter- 
etts  in  any  assets  or  any  obligations  backed  by 
any  assets)  by  the  Corporation.  This  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  personal  liability 
for  criminal  acts  or  omissions,  willful  or  mali- 
cious misconduct,  acts  or  omissions  for  private 
gain,  or  any  other  acts  or  omissions  outside  the 
scope  of  such  person 's  employment. 

"(2)  DEFwmoN.—For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'employee  of  the  Corporation 
or  of  the  Oversight  Board'  includes — 

"(A)  any  employee  of  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  or  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision  who  serves  as  a  deputy  or  assistant 
to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation;  and 

"(B)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  who  performs 
services  for  the  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  acting 
as  ezchuioe  manager. 

"(3)  ErrtCT  on  other  law.— This  subsection 
does  rtot  affect — 

"(A)  any  other  immunities  and  protections 
that  may  be  available  under  applicable  law  unth 
respect  to  such  transactions,  or 

"(B)  any  other  right  or  remedy  against  the 
Corporation,  against  the  United  States  under 
applicable  law,  or  against  any  person  other 
than  a  person  described  in  paragraph  (1)  par- 
ticipating in  such  transactiotu. 
This  suhsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  or 
alter  in  any  way  the  immunities  that  are  avail- 
able under  applicable  law  for  Federal  officials 
and  employees  not  described  in  this  sub- 
section.". 

(b)  FEDERAL  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.—Section  2  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  UJS.C.  1812)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Status  of  Employees.— 

"(1)  In  OENERAL.—A  director,  member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  has  no  liability 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  with  respect  to 
any  claim  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  any 
act  or  omisaion  by  such  person  within  the  scope 
of  such  person's  employment  in  connection  urtth 
any  transaction  involving  the  disposition  of  as- 
sets (or  any  interests  in  any  assets  or  any  obli- 
gations badced  by  any  asseU)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
Umit  personal  liability  for  criminal  acts  or  omis- 
tions,  wtUfiU  or  malicious  misconduct,  acts  or 
omitsions  for  privaU  gain,  or  any  other  acts  or 
omlSMlons  outside  the  scope  of  such  person's  em- 
ptotpnenL 

"(2)  DEPmniON.—For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'employee  of  the  Corporation' 
tnOudes  any  employee  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  of  the  Office  of 


Thrift  Supervision  who  serves  as  a  deputy  or  as- 
sistant to  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  in  connection  unth  activities  of 
the  Corporathn. 

"(3)  EffeO'  on  other  law.— This  subsection 
does  not  affekt- 

"(A)  any  vther  immunities  and  protections 
ttiat  may  be  Uvailable  to  such  person  under  ap- 
plicable law  soith  respect  to  such  transactions, 
or  I 

"(B)  any  ^ther  right  or  remedy  against  the 
Corporation,  against  the  United  States  under 
applicable  law,  or  against  any  person  other 
tlian  a  persdti  described  in  paragraph  (1)  par- 
ticipating in  ftich  transactions. 
This  subsectiin  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  or 
alter  in  any  |oav  the  immunities  that  are  avail- 
able under  cmpHcable  law  for  Federal  officials 
and  employ^  not  described  in  this  sub- 
section.". 

SSa  104.  OiC^ENTAL  POWESS. 

(a)  RESOLkriON  Trust  Corporation.— Sec- 
tion 21A(b)(ip)(N)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12\U.S.C.  1441a(b)(10)(N))  is  amended 
by  adding  a(|  the  end  the  following:  "The  Cor- 
poration may  indemnify  the  directors,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation  on  such  terms 
as  the  Corpoitation  deems  proper  against  any  li- 
ability undet  any  civil  suit  pursuant  to  any 
statute  or  putsuant  to  common  law  with  respect 
to  any  claim  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  any 
act  or  omissitn  by  such  person  within  the  scope 
of  such  persafi's  employment  in  connection  toith 
any  transaction  entered  into  involving  the  dis- 
position of  aisets  (or  any  interests  in  any  assets 
or  any  obligations  backed  by  any  assets)  by  the 
Corporation,  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  terms  'of Meets'  and  'employees'  include  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  or  of  other  agencies  who 
perform  servipes  for  the  Corporation  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
acting  as  exclusive  manager.  The  indiemnifica- 
tion  authorized  by  this  subparagraph  shall  be  in 
addition  to  aM  not  in  lieu  of  any  immunities  or 
other  protect^ns  that  may  be  available  to  such 
person  under\  applicable  law,  and  this  provision 
does  not  affkct  any  such  immunities  or  other 
protections."] 

(b)  OVERS^HT  BOARD.— Section  21A(a)(5)  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(a)(5))  H  amended— 

(1)  by  redeAgnating  subparagraphs  (I)  and  (J) 
as  subparagraphs  (J)  and  (K),  resj>ectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H)  the 
following:      \ 

"(I)  indemnify,  from  funds  made  available  to 
it  by  the  Corporation,  the  members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  Oversight  Board  on  such  terms 
as  the  Overifght  Board  deems  proper  against 
any  liability  under  any  civil  suit  pursuant  to 
any  statute  of  pursuant  to  common  law  with  re- 
spect to  any  claim  arising  out  of  or  resulting 
from  any  act  tor  omission  by  such  person  vnthin 
the  scope  of  tuch  person 's  employment  in  con- 
nection with  any  transaction  entered  into  in- 
volving the  disposition  of  assets  (or  any  inter- 
ests in  any  aksets  or  any  obligations  backed  by 
any  assets)  bf  the  Corporation,  and  the  indem- 
nification atahorized  by  this  provision  shall  be 
in  addition  ta  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  immunities 
or  other  protections  that  may  be  availcU)le  to 
such  person  Under  applicable  law,  and  this  pro- 
vision does  ipt  affect  any  such  immunities  or 
other  protectwns: ". 
SEC  JOfL  CLMIFlCAnON  OF  BEVOW  OF  PRIOR 

Section  2U(b)(ll)(B)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  }Act  (12  U.S.C.  I441a(b)(lI)(B))  is 
amended—   J 

(1)  by  striMng  "The  Corporation  shall  exer- 
cise" and  inskrting  the  following: 

"(C)  Provisions  appucable  to  review  of 

PRIOR  CASES.f 
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"(i)  In  GENERAU—The  Corporation  shall  exer- 
cise": and  j 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C), 
as  so  designated  by  paragraph  (I)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  follounnd: 

"(ii)  ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS.— The  Corpora- 
tion, in  modifying,  renegotiating,  or  restructur- 
ing the  insolvent  institution  cases  resolved  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration between  January  1,  19M.  and  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Re- 
form, Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989, 
shall  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  section 
519(a)  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Housing  arid  Urban  Development,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991 
(104  Stat.  1396)  |  and  shall,  consistent  with 
achieving  the  greatest  overall  financial  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government,  pursue  all  legal 
means  by  which  i  the  Corporation  can  reduce 
both  the  direct  oiitlays  and  the  tax  benefits  as- 
sociated with  such  cases,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  restructuring  to  eliminate  tax-free  inter- 
est payments  an$  renegotiating  to  capture  a 
larger  portion  of  the  tax  benefits  for  ttie  Cor- 
poration.". 

TTTLE  n—ttTC  DISPOSITION  OF 
AFFOVDABLE  HOUSING 

SEa  Ml.  AHENDt^mS  RELATDIO  TO  SCOPE  OP 
PB 

(a)  DEFiNiTioii  OF  CORPORATION.— Section 
21A(c)(9)(C)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  ll^4}a(c)(9)(C))  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ", 
except  that  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(2) 
only,  the  term  means  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration acting  in  any  capacity.". 

(b)  Sales  to  ihisunEo  Depository  institu- 
tions Excludeh  From  Program.— Section 
21A(c)(10)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1441a(i)(10))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"(10)  Exempt loti  for  certain  transactions 
with  insured  depository  institutions.— The 
provisions  of  thi$  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  eligible  residential  property 
after  the  date  the  Corporation  enters  into  a  con- 
tract to  sell  such  property  to  an  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act),  including  any 
sale  in  connectiori  unth  a  transfer  of  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  tNp  assets  of  a  closed  savings  as- 
sociation (including  such  property)  to  an  in- 
sured depository  institution. ". 
SEC  tot.  AMIBNDItfNTS  RELAXmO  TO  SALE  PRO- 
CEDl 

Section  21A(c)(t)(A)(i)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  m  U.S.C.  l441a(c)(6)(A)(i))  U 
amended  to  read  em  follows: 

"(i)  Sale  PRiCE.^The  Corporation  may  sell  el- 
igible single  family  property  to  qualifying 
households,  nonptofit  organizations,  and  public 
agencies  without  regard  to  any  minimum  pur- 
chase price.". 

SEC.  toa.  SCOPE  or  APPUCATIOS. 

The  amendmentt  made  by  sections  201  and  202 
of  this  Act  to  section  21 A  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  shall  be  effective  only  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Oful  ending  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1991,  arul  seOfion  21 A  shall  apply  after  the 
end  of  such  periof  as  if  such  amendments  had 
not  been  made,      i 

TITLE  m—arCMANAGBMIKNT  BEFORMS 
SEC  tot.  HANAOElfENT  ENBANCEtaST  GOALS. 

Section  21 A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  144la)  is  amended  by  adding  tU 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(r)  Management  Enhancement  Goals. — 

"(1)  action  to  tCHIEVE  SPECIFIC  GOALS.— The 

Corporation,  upoi^  the  enactment  of  this  tub- 
section,  shall  take  action  to  assure  achievement 
of  the  management  goals  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, as  follows: 
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"(A)  Managing  conservatorships.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  standardize  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  its  (i)  auditing  of  conservatorships,  (ii) 
ensuring  and  monitoring  of  compliance  uHth 
Corporation  policies  and  procedures  by 
conservatorship  managing  agents,  and  (Hi)  en- 
suring and  monitoring  of  conservatorship  man- 
aging agent  performance.  These  procedures 
shall  be  developed  and  implemented  not  later 
than  September  30, 1991. 

"(B)  Pace  of  resolutions.— The  Corporation 
Mhatl  take  all  reasonable  and  necessary  steps  to 
reduce  the  length  of  time  institutions  remain  in 
conservatorship,  with  the  goal  that  no  institu- 
tion shall  be  in  conservatorship  for  more  than  9 
months. 

"(C)  Information  resources  management 
PROGRAM. — The  Corporation  shall  develop  and 
incorporate  vrithin  its  strategic  plan  for  infor- 
mation resources  management,  (i)  a  translation 
of  program  goals  into  the  communication  and 
computer  hardware  and  software,  and  staff 
needed  to  accomplish  such  goals,  (ii;  a  systems 
architecture  to  ensure  that  all  systems  loill  work 
together,  and  (iU)  an  identification  of  corpora- 
tion information  and  systems  needs  at  all  oper- 
ational levels. 

"(D)  Securities  portfouo  management  sys- 
tem.—The  Corporation  shall  develop  within  its 
information  architecture  framework,  a  central- 
ized system  for  the  management  of  its  portfolio 
of  securities.  This  system  shall  be  developed  and 
implemented  not  later  than  September  30, 1991. 

"(E)  TRACKING  REO  ASSETS.— The  Corporation 
(Aoil  develop,  within  its  information  architec- 
ture, an  effective  system  to  track  and  inventory 
real-estate-owned  assets.  This  system  shall  be 
developed  and  implemented  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991. 

"(F)  ASSET  VALUATION.— The  Corporation 
shall  develop  a  process  for  the  quarterly  valu- 
ation or  updating  of  valuations  of  the  assets  it 
holds  in  its  capacity  as  receiver  (or  as  a  result 
of  such  capacity).  Such  process  shall  incor- 
porate, to  the  extent  practical.  Corporation  dis- 
position experience.  In  addition,  the  necessary 
information  systems  shall  be  developed  to  track 
and  manage  these  valuations. 

"(G)  Standardization  of  due  diligence  and 
MARKET  FORMAT.— The  Corporation  shall  de- 
velop a  program  for  performing  due  diligence  on 
one-  to  four-family  mortgages  and  for  marketing 
such  loans  on  a  pooled  basis. 

"(H)  Contracting.— The  Corporation,  in 
order  to  identify  the  need  for  any  changes  in  its 
contracting  process  which  would  enhance  the 
independence,  integrity,  consistency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  that  process,  shall  consult  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  with  other  agencies  and  organizations 
that  have  large  scale  contracting  and  procure- 
ment systems,  and  stiall  review  on  a  regular 
basis  its  organizatiotml  structure  and  relation- 
ships. The  Corporation  shall  develop  and  have 
in  widespread  use  the  following: 

"(i)  A  manual  setting  forth  comprehensive 
policies  and  procedures. 

"(ii)  A  revised  and  expanded  directive  that 
Clearly  and  definitively  describes  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  all  those  involved  in  the  con- 
tracting process. 

"(iU)  A  revised  and  expanded  directive  that 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  standard  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  etniluating  contractor  proposals. 

"(iv)  A  set  of  standardized  solicitation  and 
contract  documents  for  use  by  all  Corporation 
officers. 

"(V)  A  series  of  standardized  contracting 
training  modules  for  use  by  Corporation  person- 
nel arui  private  contractors. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall,  not  later  than 
September  30,  1991,  file  with  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  arui  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Firuince 
and  Urban  Affatrs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives, a  report  on  the  progress  being  made  to- 
ward full  compliance  by  the  agency  with  this 
subsection,  as  well  as  a  timetable  for  comjOeting 
those  items  not  yet  completed.". 

TTTLB  tv—Mmoam  contracting 
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8BC.  401.  taNfMorr  and  woias  bvsinsss  pou 

ICT,  OVTBEACB  AND  EtfVAL  OFPOM- 

rvNirr  KKPOKTnm  KanaasuKNT. 

Section  21A(kX5)(B)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(k)(5)(B))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(xiii)  A  complete  description  of  all  actions 
taken  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  1216  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform.  Recovery,  arui 
Enforcement  Act  of  1989  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  and  contracting  with  minorities, 
women,  and  businesses  owned  or  controlled  by 
minorities  or  women  and  any  other  activity  of 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the  outreach  pro- 
gram of  the  Corporation  for  minorities  and 
women.  Such  description  shall  specify  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Corporation,  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity arui  its  capacity  as  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver, to  implement  the  rmnority  and  women 
outreach  programs  required  by  section  1216(c)  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989  and  shaU  set  forth 
information  and  data  showing— 

"(I)  the  extent  to  which  and  means  by  which 
contract  solicitations  have  been  directed  to  mi- 
norities, women,  and  businesses  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  minorities  or  women  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration on  behalf  of  the  Corporation: 

"(II)  the  extent  to  which  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  have  been  awarded  to  minorities, 
women,  and  businesses  owned  or  controlled  by 
minorities  or  women,  including  data  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  such  contracts,  the  dollar 
amounts  thereof,  and  the  percentage  of  Cor- 
poration contracting  activity  represented  there- 
by (including  contracting  activity  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation): 

"(III)  contracting  arui  outreach  activity  with 
respect  to  joint  ventures  arui  other  business  ar- 
rangements in  which  minorities,  women,  or  busi- 
nesses owned  or  controlled  by  minorities  or 
women  have  a  participation  or  interest:  and 

"(IV)  the  extent  to  which  the  Corporation's 
minority  arui  women  contracting  outreach  pro- 
grams have  been  successful  in  maximizing  op- 
portunities through  tlie  outreach  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Corporation  for  participation  of 
minorities,  women,  arui  businesses  owned  or 
controlled  by  minorities  or  women  in  the  Cor- 
poration's contracting  activities.". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Prom  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  House  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  conference: 
Henry  Gonzalez, 

B.  VENTO, 

Doug  Barnard,  Jr., 

Charles  SCHUMER, 

Barney  Frank, 

Tom  Carper, 

EsTEBAN  Edward  Torres, 

Chalmers  P.  Wrus. 

Jim  Leach. 

Bill  McCollum. 

Marge  Roukema, 
From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, for  consideration  of  sec.  4  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,   and  modifications  committed   to 
conference: 

Edward  J.  Markey, 
MarMoers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

DonRisole, 

Paul  Sarbanes. 
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JaksOarn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senau. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATBMKNT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houm  and 
the  Senate  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill  with  the  following  addi- 
tional Amendments: 

The  addition  of  the  auditing  and  reporting 
requirements  from  Section  3  of  the  Senat« 
bill  (except  for  the  employee  sanctions  for 
delinquent  reports  and  except  that  the  flrst 
financial  operating  plan  would  be  due  30  daya 
after  the  date  of  enactment  as  opposed  to  10 
days);  the  Immunity  and  Indemnification 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  with  amend- 
ments; and  the  Senate's  requirement  direct- 
ing the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  (RTC) 
to  seek  reductions  in  tax  benefits  in  its  nego- 
tiations for  changes  in  the  1988  thrift  iljuilt 

The  final  bill  includes  provisions  that  re- 
quire an  annual  audit  of  the  RTC  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office;  financial  operatiac 
plans  from  the  Oversight  Board;  reports  on 
projected  transfers  of  savings  aasociations 
from  the  OTC  to  the  RTC;  limited  Immunity 
and  Indemnification  provisions;  and  direc- 
tion to  the  RTC  on  renegotiation  of  the  1988 
deals. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  jirovlsions  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  eftectlvenefle  of 
the  RTC's  affordable  housing  provlaions.  pro- 
vides for  management  reforms  and  improves 
minority  contracting  retwrting  require- 
ments. 

Some  members  of  the  conference  believe 
that  the  RTC  has  not  included  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  in  the  business  activities  of 
the  Corporation  in  a  significant  way,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  national  interest.  Thex«- 
fore,  the  Conference  Report  requires  the  RTC 
in  its  semi-annual  rejnrt  to  provide  a  com- 
plete description  of  all  actions  taken  by  the 
RTC  pursuant  to  the  minority  outreach  pro- 
gram prescribed  by  FIRREA  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  and  contracting  with  mi- 
norities and  women,  and  businesses  owned  or 
controlled  by  minorities  and  women. 

The  conferees  exiwct,  however,  that  the 
RTC  will,  to  the  mazimam  practicable  ex- 
tent, make  available  contracting  and  sub- 
contracting opportunities  to  minority  indi- 
viduals and  women  or  to  companies  owned 
and  controlled  by  minorities  and  women.  It 
is  further  expected  that  the  RTC  will  exer^ 
else  its  utmost  authority,  mnnnrrnfnlnnns 
and  diligence  in  ensuring  that  such  contract- 
ing opportunities  refiect  a  fair  proportion  of 
minority  and  women  individuals,  or  compa- 
nies owned  or  controlled  by  minorities  and 
women,  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration. It  Is  understood  that  this  would 
apply  to  every  type  of  contracting  activity, 
including  conservatorships,  entered  into  by 
the  RTC  and  by  the  FDIC  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation. 
Sbction-by-Sbction  Analysis  of  the  Reso- 

LUTiOTJ  Trust  Corporation  Funding  act 

OF  1901 
Section  I.  Short  Title 

The  "Resolution  Trust  Corporation  Fund- 
ing Act  of  1901." 

TFTLE  I— RTC  RESOLUTION  PROCESS  AMD 
FUNDING 

Section  lOA.  Thrift  Resolution  Funding 

Additional  TVeasury  Funding.  The  bill  ap- 
propriates S30  billion  for  interim  ftandlng  of 
the  RTC. 
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Section  102.  RejxrrU 

Amends  FIRREIA  to  roQulrs  an  ann^i^i 
audit  of  the  RTC  by  the  GAO  without  excep- 
tion. The  audits  must  be  completed  within 
180  days  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  (Prior 
law  reQulred  an  annual  audit  but  permits  the 
Oreralfht  Board  to  contract  with  an  Inde- 
pendent accountant  to  conduct  the  RTC 
audit  if  the  GAO  notifies  the  Board  that  It 
will  not  perform  the  audit  for  that  fiscal 
year.) 

Requires  the  Oversight  Board  to  submit 
quarterly  financial  operating:  plans  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Ck>nunlttees,  and 
specifies  the  minimal  contents  of  the  quar- 
terly financial  operating  plan.  The  first  plan 
is  due  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Requires  the  OTS  to  provide  the  Oversight 
Board  quarterly  with  a  list  of  savings  asso- 
ciations that  are  projected  to  fall  or  to  be 
placed  into  conservatorship  during  the  cur- 
rent and  following  fiscal  years.  The  Over- 
sight Board  must  provide  the  aggregate 
number  and  assets  of  such  Institutions  to  the 
Congress  within  60  days  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  quarter. 

Section  103.  Status  of  Employees 

Clarifies  current  law  that  provides  that  di- 
rectors, officers,  and  employees  of  the  RTC, 
the  Oversight  Board,  and  the  FDIC  are  not 
subject  to  personal  civil  liability  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1983  when  they  act  within 
the  scope  of  their  employment  in  connection 
with  asset  disposition  activities.  The  sub- 
section is  not  to  be  construed  to  limit  per- 
sonal liability  for  criminal  acts  or  omis- 
sions, willful  or  malicious  misconduct,  acts 
or  omissions  for  inivate  gain,  or  any  other 
acts  or  omissions  outside  the  scope  of  such 
person's  employment.  The  subsection  is  not 
to  be  construed  to  limit  or  alter  in  any  way 
the  immunities  that  are  available  under  ap- 
plicable law  for  any  federal  official  or  em- 
ployee. 

Section  104.  Incidental  Powers 

Provides  that  the  directors,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  FDIC.  RTC,  and  Oversight 
Board  may  be  indemnified  by  the  RTC  or  the 
Oversight  Board. 

Section  105.  Clarification  of  Review  of  Prior 
Cases 

Requires  the  RTC  to  pursue  all  legal  means 
to  reduce  the  direct  outlays  and  tax  benefits 
of  the  1988  thrift  deals,  consistent  with 
achieving  the  greatest  overall  savings  to  the 
Federal  government. 

TITLB  n— BTC  DISPOSITION  OF  AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING 

Section  201.  Amendments  Relatino  to  Scope  of 
Program 

(a)  Definition  of  Corporation.  Expands  the 
RTC  affordable  housing  program  to  Include 
eligible  single  family  properties  held  in 
conservatorships. 

(b)  Sales  to  Insured  Depository  Institu- 
tions Excluded  Prom  Program.  Excludes 
from  the  program  any  properties  that  are 
sold  to  an  insured  depository  institution,  In- 
clndlng  properties  transferred  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  a  failed  institution. 

Section  202.  Amendments  Relating  to  Sale  Proce- 
dures 

Allows  the  RTC  to  sell  eligible  single  fkm- 
lly  properties  to  qualifying  families,  non- 
profit organisations,  and  public  agencies 
without  regard  to  minimum  sales  price.  De- 
letes the  requirement  for  the  RTC  to  estab- 
lish "net  realisable  market  value"  for  eligi- 
ble residential  property. 


Section  203.  fcope  of  Application 

Provides  that  the  provisions  of  Title  n 
shall  apply  from  date  of  enactment  through 
the  end  of  f1  seal  year  1991  only. 

TITLE  1 1— RTC  MANAGEMENT  REFORM 

Section  301.  i  Management  Enforcement  Goals 

Requires  ;he  RTC  to  develop  various  pro- 
grams, procedures,  and  systems  for  the  man- 
agement of  conservatorships,  pace  of  resolu- 
tions, information  resources  management, 
securities  portfolio  management,  tracking 
REX),  asset  valuation,  performing  due  dili- 
gence, and  qontracting.  The  RTC  must  file  a 
report  with,  the  House  and  Senate  Banking 
Committee  »n  progress  being  made  toward 
full  compliance  with  this  section  by  Septem- 
ber 30, 1991. 

TITLE  rV- 

Section  401. 
icy,  Oui 
porting 

Requires 
taken  pursi 
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inority  and  Women  Business  Pol- 
each  and  Equal  Opportunity  Re- 
irements 

complete  description  of  actions 
ant  to  section  1215  of  FIRREA 
(anirmativej  i)rogram  for  equal  employment 
opportunitjrl  and  minority  outreach  in-ovl- 
sions)  with  respect  to  the  TRC's  employment 
of  and  contacting  with  minorities,  women 
and  business  owned  or  controlled  by  mi- 
norities or  women.  Siwclflcally  requires  de- 
tailed repotlng  on  minority  and  women 
owned  business  contract  solicitations,  con- 
tract awan^,  and  outreach  regarding  Joint 
ventures. 

Prom  the  (lommlttee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  ^^ffairs,  for  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  House  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  conference: 

Henry  Gonzalez, 

B.  Vento, 

Doug  Barnard,  Jr., 

Charles  Schumer. 

Barney  Frank, 

Tom  Carper, 

EsTEBAN  Edward  Torres, 

Chalmers  P.  Wyue, 

Jim  Leach, 

Bill  McCollum, 

Marge  Roukema, 
From  the  dommittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
for  obnsideratlon  of  sec.  4  of  the  Sen- 
a^d   modifications  committed   to 


merce 
ate   bill 
conference 


Edward  J.  Markey. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

don  riegle, 

Paul  Sarbanes, 

Jake  Garn, 
Mirmgers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPEC]  AL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unan:  mous  consent,  permission  to 
address  th^  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  [entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mt.  Goss)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  rem  irks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous mab  trial:) 

Mr.  Gdjiuuch.  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  Ap  nl  9, 10, 11, 16,  17,  and  18. 

Mr.  INHO  'E.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyl  e,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jontz)  to  revise  and  exend 
their  remiirks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Whe,  it,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Bacchu^,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Chapmas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Glickman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  ANNUMZip,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Jontz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Valentine,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  WatersJ  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Kopets^i,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


in  three  instances. 


EXTENa|[ON  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  follow^  members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  iioss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matt  er:) 

Mr.  GALLEOiiY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  DORNAM  lof  California. 

Mr.  MACHTLfY. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  KOLBE. 

Mr.  McEwEll 

Mr.  ColemaJj  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mrs.  MOREUU. 

Mr.  Porter, 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Kluo. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jontz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Roe.       f 

Mrs.  SCHROE^ER. 

Mr.  Stark,  i 

Mr.  BiLBRAYi 

Mr.  DORGAN  JDf  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  LAFALci. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  J 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Panett/I  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Richardbon. 

Mr.  KOSTMAtER. 

Mr.  DerrickI 
Mr.  Skelton. 


Mr.  MATSxn. 
Mr.  Fazio  in 
Mr.  LaRoccc 
Mr.  Sharp 


two  instances. 


enrolled!  joint  resolution 

SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  eiirolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House]  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  tnereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker:  | 

H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  Ithe  President  to  designate 
the  second  full  iteek  in  March  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week." 


senate 

Bills  of  the 
titles  were 


BILLS  REFERRED 
Senate  of  the  following 
ta|Een  from  the  Speaker's 
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table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  483.  An  act  entitled  the  "Taconlc  Moun- 
tains Protection  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

S.  669.  An  act  to  provide  a  land  transfer  to 
the  Missouri  Housing  Development  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  674.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  OfOce  located  at  304  West  Com- 
mercial Avenue  in  Monterey,  Tennessee,  as 
the  "J.E.  'Eddie'  Russell  Post  OfQce";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  20,  at  2  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Ijegislatlve 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Department's  decision  to 
convert  the  food  services  function  at  Fort 
McPherson,  GA,  by  DOD  civilian  personnel 
to  private  contractors,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2304  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  Army,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department's  decision  to  con- 
vert the  word  processing  function  at  the 
Kansas  City  District.  USACE  by  DOD  civil- 
ian i>ersonnel  to  private  contractors,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation,  transmitting  the  re- 
t>ort  on  enforcement  Issues,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
Uc  Law  101-647,  section  2540  (104  Stat.  4885); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banldng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
followup  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  3346(c)  (1)  and  (4);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Himianltles. 
transmitting  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities.  15th  annual  report  on 
the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Program 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  977; 
to  the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  actions  under  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  during  calendar 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  8482;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Washing- 
ton, Utilities  and  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  the  1991  report  on  the 
status  of  the  Washington  State  tele- 
communications industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 


casting Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993 
for  carrying  out  that  act  and  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  report  on  the  Department 
controls  over  obligations  for  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services  need  to  be  strengthened;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's annual  report  of  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Institute  of 
Museum  Services,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Financial  OfQcer.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  transmitting  the  rec- 
onciliation to  the  budget  report,  statement 
on  internal  accounting,  and  administrative 
control,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-576,  sec- 
tion 306(a)  (104  Stat.  2854);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Oi>eration8. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor.  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  the 
Department's  annaul  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
the  calendar  year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  safety  of  dams 
programs  modification  report.  "O'Neill  Fore- 
bay  Dam":  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Reform  Act  of  1982.  aimual  report 
to  the  Congress.  February  1991.  and  the  Rec- 
lamation States  Drought  Assistance  Act  of 
1968.  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Civil  Aviation  Security  Program  for  the 
period  July  1, 1989  through  December  31, 1989. 
pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app.  13S6(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  reha- 
bilitation needs  of  each  Forest  Service  re- 
gion, resulting  from  disastrous  forest  fire 
damage  during  the  previous  year,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-286.  section  202(1)  (104 
Stat.  174);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Interior  and  Insular  A^alrs. 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  the  first  annual  report  by  the 
Department  on  its  activities  relating  to  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Elnergy  and  Commerce. 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  pursuant  to  section 
302(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  (Rept.  108-34).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Roles. 
House  Resolution  114.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  356,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Reclamation  States  Drought  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  during  which  drought  assistance  may 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103-25).  R»- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CLAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  of  the  (Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  pursuant  to 
section  30e(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Rept.  102-36).  Referred  to  the 
Conmfilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  Report  on  S.  419  (Rept.  103-27). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
H.R.  1462.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corjxjratlon  to  make  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  individuals  or  con- 
cerns engaged  In  industry,  agriculture,  and 
commerce,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
obtain  needed  financing  or  refinancing  essen- 
tial for  continued  operation  thereby  prevent- 
ing unemployment  and  resulting  disruption 
of  the  economy,  and  for  other  parjxjees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1463.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
meet  our  economic  problems  coming  from 
changing  conditions  with  essential  produc- 
tive jobs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 

Davis,  Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr.  Studds): 

H.R.  1464.  A  bill  to  authorise  apuroprla- 

tlons  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Maritime 

Administration,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the   Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and 

Fisheries. 

By  lii.  BROWN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waucer)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  1465.  A  bill  to  authorise  apiropria- 
tions  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  in- 
spector general,  and  for  other  pnriioses;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE  (for  himself,  Mr.  ROT- 
BAL,   Mr.   Towns,   Mr.   Studds.   Mr. 

SCHEUER,    Ms.    PELOSI,    Mr.    SiKORSEI. 

Mr.    Boucher.    Mr.    Gordon,    Mr. 

BiLBRAY,      Mr.     Richardson,     Mr. 

Synar,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr. 

Valentinb.  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois,  and 

Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  1466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VU  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the 
support  provided  to  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  medical  rehabilitation  health  peraon- 
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nel.  to  establish  an  Advisory  Council  on  Al- 
lied Health,  and  for  other  porposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CARDIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Donnelly): 
HJl.  1467.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  1  year  to 
30  days  the  deadline  for  submitting  claims  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  services  provided  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicare  Program:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SHATS): 

H.R.  1468.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,   the   Federal  Advisory 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Conunit- 
tee,  and  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
branches;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DARDEN: 
H.R.  1468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  Include  foreign  depos- 
its in  the  assessment  base;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Bifr.  BROOKS; 
HJl.  1470.  A  bill  to  establish  evidentiary 
standards  for  Federal  civil  antitrust  claims 
based  on  resale  price  fixing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Bentlbt,  and  Mr.  Fields): 
H.R.  1471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
BAarine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  reemployment 
rights  for  merchant  seamen  who  are  em- 
ployed In  activation  or  operation  of  certain 
vessels  of  the  United  States  during  periods  of 
national  defense  need,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,  Bir.  Matsui,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 

SONDQUIST,  Mr.  BUNNINO,  Mr.  AUCODJ. 

Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr.  Kopetski): 
HJl.  1472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  prior  law  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  employer  Social 
Security  taxes  to  employees'  cash  tips;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Oilman): 
H.R.  1473.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  3205  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLICKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FISH): 
HJL  1474.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comis-ehen- 
slve  system  for  assuring  compensation  to  in- 
jured partlea  through  indemnification  by  the 
United  Stotes  of  its  design  professionals  for 
liability  in  excess  of  reasonably  available  fi- 
nancial protection;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONTZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Ms.  Long. 
and  Mr.  Robuer): 
HJl.  1475.  A  bill  to  restore  Federal  recogni- 
tlOD  to  the  Miami  Tribe  in  Indiana;  to  the 
C<unmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOLBE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.   Stump.   Mr.   Rhodes,  and  Mr. 
Kyl): 
HJl.  1476.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  divesti- 
tore  of  certain  properties  of  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  Irrigation  Project  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
sona.  and  for  other  porpoees;  to  the  C^ommit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOeTMATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McDAm): 
HJl.  1477.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  real  property  to  the  National  Park 
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Service  for  [inclusion  in  the  Upper  Delaware 
Scenic  and  Recreational  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

LAUOHLIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  de  la 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  LiVDiasTON. 
utto.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Tanner, 
Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
;r,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Harris): 
A  bill  to  provide  relief  to  shrimp 
'om  economic  hardship  caused  by 
iry  use  of  turtle  excluder  devices 
under  the  tndangered  Species  Act,  and  for 
other  purp<^8es;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Ways 
and  Means. ' 

By  mA  LEWIS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1479.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Cod< .  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirenent  and  Disability  Fund  be  ex- 
cluded fron  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; Joint  y.  to  the  Conmaittees  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Clt  11  Service  and  Government  Oi)er- 
ations. 

By  Mi  NEAL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  1480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Compaay  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mn  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  1481.1  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
to  authorize  the  detail  of  per- 
le  Department  of  Defense  to  as- 
ligration    and    Naturalization 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  per- 
form border!  patrol-related  activities;  Jointly, 
to  the  ConAnlttees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Judicial  y. 

By  Mr  MXmPHY  (for  himself.  Mr.  HOR- 
TON.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Yat- 
RON.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.   Evans.   Mr.  Towns.   Mr. 
HYDt.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Lancaster.      Mr.      Ramstad.      Mr. 
BruCe.  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  fcHAPMAN.  and  Ms.  Norton): 
H.R.  1482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Eduiation  Act  of  1965  to  allow  resi- 
dent physicians  to  defer  repayment  of  title 
IV  student  loans  while  completing  accred- 
ited resident  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   M'.    PALLONE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
BROl  rN.  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr. 
DWY  !R  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
OwEi  rs  of  Utah.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana.    Mr.    JONTZ,     Mr.     JOHNSON    of 
Soul  ti  Dakota.   Mrs.   Mink.   Mr.   de 
Luo< .  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Caro  Una.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  JPTON.  Mr.  ROE.  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  Ni  iw  York,  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine. 
Mr.   Hughes,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Jera  y,  Mr.  Mfume.  and  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  N(  w  York): 
H.R.  1483.  K  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  in  (lose  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Eavironmental  Health  Sciences,  to 
develop    an4    implement    a    comprehensive 
study  of  th«  potential  human  health  effects 
of  electric  4nd  magnetic  fields,  to  evaluate 
whether    inniroved    engineering    designs    of 
electricity  flellvery   systems  to   residences 
and  workplaces  will  reduce  potential  health 
risks  posed  by  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
and  to  establish  a  comprehensive  public  in- 
formation (Ssseminatlon  program  on  Issues 
related  to  electric  and  magnetic  fields;  joint- 
ly, to  the  (%>mmlttees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Sblence.  SiMuse.  and  Technology. 
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By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  1484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19#6  to  reduce  the  occupational 
tax  on  retail  dealers  in  liquors  and  beer,  to 
limit  the  period  during  which  such  tax  may 
be  assessed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  [ 

H.R.  1485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1W6  to  provide  that  certified 
public  accountants  and  enrolled  agents  may 
represent  taxpayers  in  certain  Tax  Court 
cases  involving  SlO.OOO  or  less;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  1486.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Act  of  December  19.  1980  (94  Stat.  3227)  to 
provide  further  relief  to  the  Vermejo  Conser- 
vancy District  jfrom  its  repayment  obliga- 
tions for  the  oonstruction.  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Vermejo  reclamation 
project,  and  for 'other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROpRABACHER: 
H.R.  1487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19K  to  provide  a  limitation  on 
the  application  of  the  affiliated  service 
group  rules  of  section  414(m)  of  such  Code  in 
the  case  of  certain  bone  fide  business  trans- 
actions; to  tha  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  1 

By  Mrs.  SQHROEDER: 
H.R.  1488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  to  prohibit  De- 
partment of  Energy  contractors  from  taking 
retaliatory  personnel  actions  against  any 
employee  who  discloses  information  which 
the  employee  reasonably  believes  evidences  a 
violation  of  Federal  law  relating  to  the  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. J 

By  Mr.  SHARP  (for  himself.  Mr.  MOOR- 
HEAD,  Mi*.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. a|id  Mr.  Beilenson): 
H.R.  1489.  A  b^ll  to  Increase  the  safety  to 
humans  and  the  environment  from  the  trans- 
jmrtatlon  by  pipeline  of  natural  gas  and  haz- 
ardous liquids,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self.   Mr^   MOLLOHAN.    Mrs.    Vucano- 
vicH.   M?.   Hyde.   Mr.   Bonior.   Mr. 
Stenhohi,     Mr.     Appleoate.     Mr. 
VoLKMEi^  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  archer.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.     DaHnemeyer.     Mr.     Kyl.     Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Holloway. 
Mr.    EmHRSON.    Mr.    LIOHTPOOT,    Mr. 
OXLEY,  Mr.  DORNAN  Of  California.  Mr. 
Petersob       of       Minnesota.       Mr. 
Boehner,  Mr.   SMfTH  of  Texas.   Mr. 
Santoru^i.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Bumtaa, 
Mr.   Wai^sh.   Mr.   Lagomarsino.   Mr. 
Hastert,   Mr.    McCrery.    Mr.    Doo- 
LHTLE.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
Grandy.  Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Packard;  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  Bar'Aon  of  Texas.  Mr.  SUNDQUIST, 
and  Mr.  Combest): 
H.R.  1490.  A  bUl  to  establish,  with  respect 
to  abortions  and  parental  notifications,  a  re- 
quirement in  programs  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  pro- 
vides financial  SLtsistance  to  non-Federal  en- 
titles for  the  provision  of  health  services;  to 
the  Committee  op  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SO0.OMON: 
H.R.  1491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1961  to  eliminate  the  discretion 
of  the  court  In  connection  with  the  denial  of 
certain  Federal  beneflta  ujwn  conviction  of 
certain  drug  offenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  &nd  Mr. 
COYNB): 

H.R.  1492.  A  bill  to  provide  covers^  under 
the  Medicare  Pro«rram  to  Individuals  receiv- 
ing extended  unemplojnment  comjMnsation 
benefits  or  trade  readjustment  allowances, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
Nimzio,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.    Neal   of   North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Sanders,     Mr.     Abercrombie,     Mr. 
BONiOR,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  COSTELLO,  Mr.  de  Luoo, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.    Poster,    Mr.    Gejdenson,    Mr. 
Gordon,   Mr.  Guarini.   Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.      Hertel,      Mr.      KOLTER,      Mr. 
KOPETSia,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  California.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Ranoel, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Valentine): 
H.R.  1498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Electronic 
Fund  Transfer  Act  to  provide  that  the  en- 
dorsement, deposit,  transfer,  or  other  form 
of  negotiation  of  a  check  by  any  consumer 
may  not  constitute  the  authorization  of  the 
consumer  to  make  any  preauthorized  elec- 
tronic fund  transfer  trom  the  consumer's  ac- 
count and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Sand- 
ers, and  Mr.  McDade): 
H.R.  1494.  A  bill  to  establish  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  a  minimum  basic  formula  price 
for  the  computation  of  Class  I  milk  prices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah): 
H.R.  1495.  A  bill  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  general 
local  governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  5,  1992  through  January  11,  1992  as 
"National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 
H.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  prohibit  the  Supreme  Court  or 
any  Inferior  court  of  the  United  States  from 
ordering  the  laying  or  Increasing  of  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the  sys- 
tematic paying  back  of  the  national  debt;  to 
the  Ck>mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  BE- 

VILL,  Mr.  BILIRAKIS,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 

Browder.      Mr.      Callahan,      Mr. 

Cramer,   Mr.   Dickinson,   Mr.   Erd- 

REiCH,  Mr.  ROWLAND,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 

BONIOR,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 

Applroate  and,  Mr.  Laughlin): 

H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May  12.  1991,  as  "Infant  Mortality  Awareness 

Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfQce  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McNULTY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weldon,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Feiohan. 
Mr.  Hobton.  >€r.  DoRNAN  of  Califor- 


nia, Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Laoo- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  mcGrath. 
Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr.    Ackerman.    Mr. 

KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  ABER- 

crombie,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  (ingress  tliat  the 
President  should  award  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  Martha  Raye;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILX.S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

Mr.  OLIN  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  1496)  for 
the  relief  of  Octavianus  David  Reinhart;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  7:  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine. 
Mr.  GUARDJi.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennesse,  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  10:  Mrs.  LLOYD. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Yathon,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Shaw,  Bir.  Pallone,  and  Mr. 
Gaydos. 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  MARKEY,  Mr.  Scbaefer.  and  Mr. 
Mollohan. 

H.R.  62:  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Olin.  and  Mr. 
Kanjorski. 

H.R.  64:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  McCOLLUM,  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  (Joss,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  SMrrn  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
RrrTER.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas. 

H.R.  94:  Mr.  WILSON. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  SncORSKi,  Bfr.  UPTON,  and  Mr. 

HUGHES. 

H.R.  252:  Ms.  Pelosi.  B4r.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  gibbons,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Fei- 
ohan, Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  WILSON,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.      296:      Mr.      McGrath      and      Mr. 

ClWNINOHAM. 

H.R.  357:  Mr.  FiSH,  Mr.  HOAOLAND,  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  UPTON,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Jefferson,  Bfr.  Faleomavabga, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  483:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.R.  556:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas. 

H.R.  576:  Mr.  Kopetsd,  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Emqison. 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  and 
Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  COSTBLLO,  Mr.  Fawell,  and 
Bir.  Marksy. 


HJl.  602:  Mr.  Couohlin.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
HxRTBL.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
Martin.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Nkal  of 
North  (3arolina,  Mr.  UPTON,  and  Mr.  WOLPK. 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Kliczka. 

H.R.  680:  Mr.  Rangkl  and  Mr.  CUNOER. 

H.R.  754:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  CONTXRS. 
MR.  FISH,  and  Ms.  Waters. 

H.R.  756:  Mr.  FiSH,  Mr.  MOODT.  and  Mr. 
Upton. 

H.R.  785:  Mr.  SCHXCKR. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  HUCKABY. 

H.R.  840:  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Sdcorski,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Ooble,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi.  Ms.  Norton.  Mrs.  Kknnklly.  and 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  888:  Mrs.  Unboeld. 

H.R.  902:  Mr.  HUBBARD  and  Mr.  BOEHNER. 

H.R.  919:  Mr.  FB06T. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  INBOFB,  and  Mr. 
McDade. 

H.R.  972:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  999:  Blr.  BACCHUS. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr.  Ravzneu  Mr. 
McNULTY.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Ramstao, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  McDkrmott.  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Mrma,  Ms.  Pnou. 
and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  1052:  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  1054:  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  FISH.  Mr. 
OxLEY.  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Bfr.  Hoagland. 

H.R.  1079:  B4r.  Ladohlin.  B4r.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  1081:  Bin.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1107:  Bfr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  ASPIN.  Blr.  BEVILL.  Bfr. 
Bilbray.  Mr.  Browder.  Bfr.  Carper.  Bfr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Derrick.  Bfr.  Dixon,  Bfr.  Doo- 
UTTLE,  Bfr.  DOROAN  Of  North  Dakota,  Bfr. 
Eckart,  Bfr.  Poolietta,  Bfr.  Frost,  Bfr. 
Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Bfr.  Hammkb- 
SCHMIDT,  Bfr.  Hefner,  Bfr.  Hoyer.  Bfr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Bfr.  LaFalcb. 
Bfr.  Lancaster,  Bfr.  Lantos,  Bfr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Bfrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  BfACBTLBY.  Bfr. 
Mrazek.  Bfr.  Penny.  Bfr.  Poshabo,  Bfr.  Roi. 
Bfr.  Santorum.  Bfr.  Serrano.  Bfr.  Sharp.  Bfr. 

SOLARZ.  Bfr.  SPENCE.  Bfr.  STAOGBRS.  Bfr. 

TORRicELU.  and  Bfr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1120:  Bfr.  PiSH.  Bfr.  Fsoer.  Ifr. 
KOPETSKI.  and  Bfr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1124:  Bfr.  PERKINS.  Bfs.  Oakar,  and  Bfr. 

ABERCROMBIE. 

H.R.  1156:  Bfr.  BuLET  and  Bfs.  Molinabi. 

H.^r4471:  Bfr.  McNulty,  Bfr.  Doboan  of 
NortB  Dakota,  Bfr.  NOWAX,  Bfr.  Ravbnbl.  Bfr. 
of  itow  Jersey.  Bfr.  LipmsD,  Bfr. 
Bfr.  OnrrELLO.  and  Bfr.  Valbntinb. 

H.R.  1184:  Bfr.  HDLLOWAY  and  Bfr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  1197:  Bfr.  BRUCB.  Bfr.  BRYANT.  Bfr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Bfr.  Stabk. 

H.R.  1226:  Bfr.  HORTON.  Bfr.  Bbilbnson.  Bfr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Bfr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1259:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Bfr. 
Goss.  Bfr.  Ramstad,  Bfr.  Abercrombib.  Bfrs. 
Lloyd.  Bfr.  Rcwrabachkr.  Mr.  Oondit.  Mr. 
Inhofb.  Bfr.  Espy.  Bfr.  Hoagland,  Bfr.  BfAB- 
LENEE.  Bfr.  Kanjorski.  Bfr.  Dwybb  of  New 
Jersey,  Bfr.  Gallbgly,  Bfr.  Quillkn,  and  Bfr. 
Derrick. 

H.R.  1263:  Bfr.  BCKART,  Bfrs.  JOHNSON  of 
Connecticut.  Bfr.  JBFFBRSON.  Bfr.  DOOLEY. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Bfr.  Koltbr.  and  Bfs.  Norton. 

H.R.  1264:  Bfr.  ECKABT.  Bfrs.  Jc«NSON  of 
Connecticut.  Bfr.  Jeffbrson,  Bfr.  DOOLBT. 
Bfr.  Bryant,  Bfr.  Kolter.  and  Bfs.  NoBrroH. 

HJl.  1285:  Bfs.  NORTON. 

HJiu  1380:  Bfr.  Fbost.  Bfr.  Jefferson,  Bfr. 
POBTER.  Bfrs.  Lowby  of  New  York.  Bfs.  NOBr 
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TON,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Le- 
VIN8  of  California,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

HJl.  1373:  Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  HUGHES,  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1386:  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  1397:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  BAKER,  Mr. 
DOOLITTLE,  Mr.  Liohtfoot,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1446:  Mr.  BRUCE. 

H.J.  Res.  80:  Mr.  BLILEY. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  MORRISON  and  Mr.  Cox  of 
California. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mr. 
Pallone. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  ARCHER,  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  BROWN,  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Graoison,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHWDT,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  LrviNOSTON,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
MFUME.  Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
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H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Laqomarsino,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMim,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr  Frost,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Mraz- 
EK,  Mrs.  B^  RON,  Mr.  ABERCROMBiE,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr  i.  Kennelly,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  ^  [CHOLS,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  142:  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigran,  Mr. 
LOWEY  of  N(  w  York,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  HENRY, 
Ms.    MOLINiRI,    Mr.    KLUG,    Mr.    GUNDERSON, 

Mr.  KiLDEE  Mr.  SAWYER,  Mr.  Barrett,  and 

Mr.  HORTON 

H.J.  Res. :  48:  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.J.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Ray,  M  3.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.J.  Res.  169:  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Levine  3f  California,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Guarini,  M  .  Riggs,  Mr.  Mcnulty,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mr.  J:  iFFERSON,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia^  Mr.  Lagomarsdjo,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 


Mr. 


LEHMAN  of  Florida, 
ANDREWS  of  Maine, 
(r.  Thomas  of  Georeria,  Mr 

Mr.  Mavroules, 
KNiNG,  Mr.  Livingston 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.   Lantos, 
Barnard,  and 

H.J.  Res.  171: 
OXLEY,  Ms.  K. 
Hastert,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Heal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr, 
Dannemeyer,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr 
FRANK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Fas  ;ell,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  2( :  Mr.  Solomon 

H.  Con.  Res.  H :  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  Ramstad, 
and  Mr.  Mfume, 

H.  Con.  Res.  81  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ballenger, 
Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Uiderson,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  i  ^haefer. 

H.  Res.  100:  {Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mr. 
Santorum. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6. 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  I. 
LiEBERMAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Today's 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  our  gruest 
Chaplain,  Rabbi  Seth  Frisch,  Temple 
Beth  El  in  Portland,  ME. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Seth  Frisch,  Temple  Beth  El, 
Portland,  ME,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  in  Your  Holy  Writ, 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  You  give  us  a 
most  unusual  view  of  Moses,  Your  serv- 
ant, who  has  brought  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt.  He  has  demanded  of  Pharaoh 
to  let  his  people  go. 

While  physically  they  have  been 
freed,  they  have  yet  to  become  in  their 
own  minds  free.  When  they  are  con- 
fironted  with  the  harsh  realities  of  life 
in  the  desert,  they  cry  out  for  their 
past  life  in  Egypt. 

In  this  particular  passage  in  Num- 
bers, it  is  Moses  instead  who  cries  out. 
He  says: 

"I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people 
myself  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy 
for  me." 

And  it  is  You,  God,  who  answers  Your 
servant  with  compassion.  You  say  to 
him: 

"Gather  unto  Me  seventy  of  the  el- 
ders of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to 
be  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  to 
represent  them;  and  bring  them  to  the 
tent  of  meeting  that  they  may  stand 
there  with  thee. 

"They  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the 
people  with  you,  that  thou  bear  it  not 
thyself  alone." 

These  are  powerful  words  for  our  an- 
cestors in  this  ancient  world,  but  for  us 
these  words  founded  this  great  Nation. 
These  are  words  upon  which  this  Unit- 
ed States  is  but  a  cornerstone. 

And  so  today  I  as  a  rabbi  ask  you.  the 
representatives  of  this  Nation,  to  pray 
with  me. 

Lord  God,  stand  together  with  us  this 
day  as  You  once  stood  with  the  elders 
of  Israel  at  a  tented  meeting  in  a 
desert  Car  away.  Today  our  pi-ayer  is 
that  we  ask  You  to  guide  us  in  our 
most  difficult  task  of  governing  this 
Nation.  Help  us  to  come  to  one  an- 
other's aid  so  that  we  will  remain  unit- 
ed in  our  purpose  and  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  receive  Your  blessings, 
blessings  that  You  have  graciously  be- 
stowed upon  us  these  many  years  since 
the  founding  of  this  most  noble  Nation. 


May  God  bless  you  and  keep  you, 
may  God  make  his  continence  to  shine 
down  upon  you,  and  may  God  grant  you 
his  most  special  blessing  of  peace. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  March  19, 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Joseph  I.  Lieberman, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

ROBERT  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  now  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  10  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  10  this  morning,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  42,  H.R.  1282,  the  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  Upon  disposition  of 
this  measure,  it  is  my  intention  to 
then  proceed  to  the  other  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  H.R.  1281.  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental. 

From  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m..  today, 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  respective  party 
conferences. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  authority 
granted  to  me  in  a  previous  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  1282 
at  10  a.m.,  this  morning. 


RESERVATION  OP  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  the  remainder  of  my  leader 
time  be  reserved  and  that  all  of  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  be  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]. 


\ 


THANKS  TO  THE  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Rabbi  Frisch 
for  being  with  us  this  morning  and  of- 
fering the  opening  prayer.  As  my  col- 
leagues go  about  their  legislative  du- 
ties today  and  the  days  to  come  I  hope 
they  will  reflect  upon  these  words  and 
truly  understand  the  significance  of 
what  was  said  today. 

We  are  very,  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
guest  with  such  a  distinguished  and 
fascinating  background.  He  is  a  young 
man,  only  33  yeaoB  of  age,  but  he  is  an 
old  and  very  wise  soul.  During  his 
young  years  be  had  a  chance  to  live  in 
the  region  which  we  are  talking  about 
even  today.  He  studied  for  a  year  at  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  He 
lived  and  studied  with  not  only  Israeli 
but  also  Palestinian  students.  He  was 
able  to  visit  E^gypt  and  meet  with 
President  Anwar  Sadat  in  his  home  to 
discuss,  among  many  topics.  America's 
view  of  the  peace  process.  From  his  ex- 
perience, I  think  he  has  brought  great 
wisdom  and  deep  understanding  not 
only  of  the  particulars  in  the  Middle 
East  but  of  human  nature  itself. 

Today,  Rabbi  Frisch.  at  the  age  of  33. 
serves  as  the  rabbi  and  spiritual  leader 
of  Temple  Beth  E3  in  Portland.  ME.  the 
largest  Jewish  congregation  in  the 
State.  He  is  also  the  senior  rabbi  of  the 
Portland  Congregational  Rabbinate, 
which  includes  the  orthodox,  conserv- 
ative, and  reform  congregations. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  man  as  a  resident  and  serv- 
ant, as  are  we  to  have  him  with  us 
today.  Again,  my  thanks  to  Rabbi 
Frisch  for  joining  us.  I  wish  him  many 
years  of  good  service  to  the  Portland 
and  greater  Maine  community. 


■  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  NATO  AND  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  WAR 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an- 
other matter  which  is  of  significant  in- 
terest to  me.  I  served  for  the  past  year 
working  with  a  Johns  Hopkins  study 
group.  It  was  chaired  by  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Harold  Brown,  and 
also  by  William  Simon,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  included  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
academic  experts. 

The  essence  of  the  report  was  that  we 
had  to  continue  our  support  for  NATO. 
For  the  foreseeable  future.  NATO  will 
remain  an  institution  that  is  vital  to 
the  security  of  western  Europe  and 
that  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the 
essence  of  the  report  was  that  the  divi- 
sion of  Euroi>e  has  ended,  but  the  unity 
of  Europe  is  not  yet  in  sight  nor  in 
hand;  the  Russians  are  not  coming  in. 
but  they  have  not  gone  away;  that  un- 
certainty abounds  and.  therefore,  an 
American  presence  at  reduced  levels  we 
will  certainly  want  to  continue  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  burden  borne  by 
many  European  nations.  That  was  the 
essence  of  the  report. 

But  also  implicit  in  that  report  was 
the  understanding  that  a  good  deal  will 
depend  upon  the  leadership  exercised 
by  various  participants  in  that  institu- 
tion. There  was  an  item  in  yesterday's 
Post  in  which  a  Japanese  leader  was 
complaining  that  we  had  not  been  as 
tough  on  the  Germans  as  we  have  on 
the  Japanese  as  Involves  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  I 
indicate  that  my  reaction  is  that  both 
countries,  Japan  and  Germany,  cer- 
tainly in  the  initial  phases,  contrib- 
uted meagerly  in  relationship  to  their 
total  exposure  to  a  potential  cutoff  of 
Persian  Gulf  oil.  It  was  appallingly 
meager  in  my  mind.  I  think  they  were 
certainly  open  and  exposed  to  energy 
blackmail  by  Saddam  Hussein,  and  yet 
their  response  was  not  correspondingly 
significant. 

In  today's  Post,  there  Is  another  item 
that  has  caught  my  attention.  Appar- 
ently the  German  Government  Intends 
to  send  a  delegation  to  the  United 
States  to  discuss  whether  they  can  re- 
negotiate their  pledge  to  the  contribu- 
tion for  the  Persian  Gulf  war  itself.  Ap- 
parently this  is  in  response  to  pressure 
coming  fl*om  the  SPD. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
wa»  SPD  that  campaigned  vigorously 
and  aggressively  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  Pershlngs  and  ground-launched 
cmlse  missiles  back  at  the  time  when 
we  were  negotiating  over  the  INF  trea- 
ty, and  it  was  over  their  objection  that 
the  German  Government  went  forward. 
Indeed.  Chancellor  Kohl  deserves  credit 
for  that,  actually  deploying  Pershings 
and  ground-launch  cruise  missiles,  and, 
as  a  result,  we  were  able  to  get  an  INF 
Treaty  that  is  in  place  today. 
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This  is  also  the  same  party  which 
nominate  1  a  leader  to  challenge  Chan- 
cellor K^hl  in  the  recent  election. 
Their  leader  was  appearing  before  the 
standing  icrowds  saying  the  following, 
and  I  am  paraphrasing  the  report  that 
appeared  I  in  the  Washington  Post.  He 
said,  "Fi*9t,  we  sell  chemical  weapons 
to  Iraq,  abd  then  you  are  asking  us  to 
send  Gei^nans  to  flght  against  those 
chemical  j weapons— never."  Of  course, 
he  was  getting  standing  applause  from 
that  particular  line. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  German 
Government  apparently  wants  to  re- 
negotiate the  pledge  saying,  well,  the 
United  St&tes  does  not  need  as  much  as 
we  offered. 

Let  meTsimply  suggest  that  not  one 
German  went  without  a  meal  or  a 
night's  r^t;  not  one  German  soldier 
had  to  e4t  an  MRE;  not  one  German 
soldier  rHked  his  life;  not  one  German 
soldier  ever  lost  his  life. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  Chancellor 
Kohl  and  the  Clerman  Government,  who 
is  sending  this  delegation,  if  you  really 
want  to  a^ve  Bonn  money,  then  I  sug- 
gest you  bancel  that  delegation's  trip 
to  the  Umted  States,  for  if  it  is  up  to 
this  Senator,  there  will  be  no  renegoti- 
ation of  tpat  pledge.  The  German  peo- 
ple have  bnade  a  contribution  that  I 
think  is  |ot  even  proportional  to  the 
risk  of  e^Qwsure  that  they  had  during 
this  war,  Itnd  I  suggest  for  them  to  try 
to  renegotiate,  to  cut  back  that  pledge 
at  this  lUme,  would  seriously  com- 
plicate out  relationship. 

I  yield  jback  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
be  printed!  in  the  Record. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orde^^d  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

Bonn  To  a  jk  About  Cutting  War  Payment 

Bonn,  Ma  rch  18— The  German  erovemment 
plans  to  sesd  a  delegation  to  Washington  In 
the  coming  days  to  discuss  whether  the  Unit- 
ed States  really  needs  the  entire  German 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

The  mov^  comes  as  a  result  of  a  call  by 
the  Germaii  opposition  Social  Democrats  for 
Bonn  not  to  complete  Its  pledged  $11  billion 
donation  to  the  war  effort.  About  J5.5  billion 
of  that  total  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  cash;  the  rest  was  directed  at 
other  meml)er8  of  the  coalition  or  consisted 
of  equipment  and  other  non-cash  contrlbu- 
Uons.  ' 

The  Soclall  Democrats  contend  that  Wash- 
ington will  receive  tGO  billion  from  other 
countries  while  the  war  cost  only  $42  billion, 
leaving  the  United  States  with  a  profit.  So- 
cial Democtat  Wolfgang  Roth  said  Germany 
should  stop  Its  payments  and  use  the  money 
to  roll  back  the  tax  hike  announced  by  the 
Kohl  goverjfcnent  rather  than  "to  add  to  the 
United  States'  surplus." 

Bonn  govtmment  spokesman  Dieter  Vogel 
said  today  that  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  is 
still  spendli^  money  on  the  continuing  pres- 
ence of  tnxyie  in  the  Gulf  region,  and  ao  it  is 


premature  to  nkme  a  bottom  line  for  the  war 
effort. 
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TRIBUn  1  TO  EARL  WARREN 

Mr.  BIDEN  Mr.  President,  today  we 
mark  the  lOOt  h  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  Along 
with  a  numb€  r  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  ris«  (  today  to  remember  E^arl 
Warren  and  tp  express  my  gratitude  for 
his  life's  work- 

The  time  since  Earl  Warren's  death 
now  exceeds  tjhe  length  of  his  service  as 
Chief  Justice.  History  has  confirmed 
the  enormity  lof  his  contribution  to  jus- 
tice in  America.  Today.  Americans  un- 
derstand theii-  Constitution,  their  basic 
civil  rights,  {^ld  their  role  in  electoral 
politics,  in  ^e  language  of  opinions 
written  by  CSiief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  the  Supreme  Court  that  is  identi- 
fied by  his  na^e. 

The  breadth  of  the  Warren  Court's 
impact  on  modern  American  life  is,  in 
many  ways,  framed  by  two  decisions. 
In  Brown  verfus  Board  of  Education,  a 
unanimous  Supreme  Court  declared 
segregation  in  our  schools  imconstitu- 
tional.  With  oharacteristic  compassion, 
Chief  Justice  Warren  chose  to  empha- 
size the  humain  toll  ef  racism.  He  wrote 
that  the  segr^ation  of  schoolchildren 
"solely  because  of  their  race,  generates 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  *  *  •  that  may 
afiect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way 
unlikely  to  ever  be  undone."  Ten  years 
later,  in  Reynolds  versus  Sims,  the 
principle  of  "one  person,  one  vote"  was 
established,  and  the  character  of  Amer- 
ican politics  Was  forever  changed. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren  was  la  controversial  figure — 
some  have  sa)d  the  most  controversial 
figure  of  this  century.  After  the  Brown 
decision,  segi-egationlsts  campaigned 
to  impeach  the  Chief  Justice.  Liberals 
were  prone  to;  honoring  him  more  than 
they  honored  most  Presidents.  To  focus 
on  this  controversy,  however,  is,  I 
think,  to  mis*  the  point.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  was  aiman  who  had  served,  for 
a  record  tem^,  as  the  highest  elected 
official  of  AAierica's  fastest  growing 
State.  He  ww  familiar  with  seeking 
the  favor  of  me  electorate  and  under- 
stood that  suih  concerns  had  no  place 
in  the  work  of  a  judge. 

Chief  Justioe  Warren  did  more  than 
breathe  life  iito  our  Constitution.  By 
treating  the  Constitution  as  a  living 
compact,  he  helped  renew  and  revital- 
ize a  democracy's  most  precious  rela- 
tionship: that  between  the  Government 
and  the  citizefis  that  consent  to  its  au- 
thority. The  liuidmark  decisions  of  the 
Warren  Court  made  our  Government 
more  responsible  to  its  citizens.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  once  noted:  "This  Gov- 
ernment was  bom  of  its  citizens,  it 
maintains  Itself  In  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  them  *  *  *." 

When  Earl  barren  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  relationship  between  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  and  their  Qovenunent 
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was  troubled  by  a  deep-rooted  problem: 
the  14th  amendment's  promise  that  no 
person  shall  be  denied  "the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws"  had  not  been  kept. 

Decided  37  years  ago,  it  has  become 
possible  to  take  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education  for  granted.  The  unanimous, 
nlne-to-zero  vote  is  remembered  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  unequivocal 
holding  of  the  case— "We  conclude  that 
in  the  field  of  public  education  the  doc- 
trine of  'sejiarate  but  equal'  has  no 
place.  Separate  educational  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal"  has.  thank- 
ftilly,  gone  into  our  culture  and  become 
a  familiar  credo.  But  it  did  not  have  to 
happen  that  way.  A  different  Supreme 
Court,  lead  by  a  different  Chief  Justice, 
could  have  reached  a  different  decision; 
middle  roads  were  available.  The  Court 
could  have  kept  the  old  separate  but 
equal  standard  intact,  limiting  itself  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  schools  in  the 
cases  before  the  Court  were  insuffi- 
ciently equal  to  meet  that  test.  Cer- 
tainly, dissenting  votes  were  a  possibil- 
ity. These  middle  roads  were  not 
taken,  however.  Though  just  eight 
months  into  his  16-year  tenure  as  Chief 
Justice,  Earl  Warren  made  certain  that 
the  Court's  correction  of  the  egregious 
unfairness  of  school  segregation  was 
clear  and  unambiguous. 

Lilke  Brown,  the  reappointment  cases 
reflect  a  comimltment  to  fairness  and 
to  equal  justice.  For  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren, the  issue  of  reapportionment 
touched  upon  the  lifeline  of  our  democ- 
racy; it  was  the  link  between  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  and  their  government. 
Ten  years  after  Brown,  he  again  was 
able  to  supply  simple  and  powerful  an- 
swers to  fundamental  questions  about 
our  Nation.  Writing  for  the  Court  in 
Resmolds  versus  Sims,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice explained:  "Legislators  represent 
people,  not  acres  or  trees.  Legislators 
are  elected  by  voters,  not  farms  or 
cities  or  economic  interests.  •  *  *  The 
weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  cannot  be 
made  to  depend  on  where  he  lives." 

E^l  Warren  believed  in  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  and  in  the  essen- 
tial goodness  of  individuals.  He  was 
generous  and  optimistic.  He  possessed 
great  courage  and  dignity.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, he  had  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
positive  change.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
tirement f^m  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
said:  "The  foundations  of  a  new  world 
must  be  laid  by  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  change  the  old;  by  those 
whose  arteries  are  still  soft  and  clear, 
whose  minds  are  still  active,  and 
hearts  still  generous."  We  should  all 
endeavor  to  make  good  on  his  legacy  to 
America. 


Warren  presided  over  one  of  America's 
seminal  periods  of  constitutional  law. 
transforming  the  broad  language  of  our 
Constitution  into  a  pointed  tool  for 
greater  civil  liberties.  Earl  Warren 
emerged  as  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
important  leaders  of  the  century.  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  the  special 
contributions  which  he  has  made  to 
our  country. 

The  son  of  a  Norwegian-born  railway 
car  repairman  and  a  Swedish-American 
mother,  Warren  was  bom  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  grew  up  in  Bakersfield,  CA. 
After  completing  law  school  at  the 
University  of  California's  Boalt  Hall 
and  serving  in  World  War  I,  he  was 
known  as  a  fierce  prosecutor  while 
serving  as  deputy  district  attorney  and 
district  attorney  of  Alameda  County. 
His  Statewide  reputation  grew  as  he 
was  elected  attorney  general  and  even- 
tually Governor  of  California.  Warren's 
image  as  a  liberal-conservative  from  a 
moderately  progressive  state  and  his 
performance  as  Thomas  Dewey's  Vice 
Presidential  running  mate  in  1948  fig- 
ured prominently  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's decision  to  nominate  Warren, 
in  1953,  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  President  Elsenhower 
saw  Warren  as  someone  who  would  not 
rock  the  boat.  But  less  than  a  year 
after  his  confirmation  Warren  would 
lead  the  Court  to  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant civil  rights  decisions  ever,  a 
precursor  to  the  profound  social 
changes  which  were  to  come.  The  War- 
ren Court  was  not  just  at  the  forefront 
of  civil  rights  change  but  also  produced 
important  decisions  concerning 
church-state  relations,  school  prayer, 
legislative  reapportionment,  and  per- 
sonal rights. 

Chief  Justice  Warren's  contributions 
to  the  Court  and  the  Nation  have  been 
well  documented.  But  we  should  re- 
member the  man,  the  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness  that  he  brought  to  the  law 
and  to  the  Nation.  As  former  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  wrote: 

He  was  a  constant  reminder  that  the  task 
of  a  ]ud^  is  always  to  seek  the  truth— the 
essential  constitutional  and  homan  values  at 
stake  *  *  *  he  was  a  constant  reminder  that 
neither  fear  nor  the  Intricacies  of  the  legal 
craft  should  divert  Justices  from  this  noble 
porsult. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL 
WARREN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Earl  Warren.  As  the  14th 
Chief  Justice   of  the   United   States, 


EARL  WARREN— A  GREAT  CHIEF 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  sum- 
ming up  the  monumental  accomplish- 
ments of  E^l  Warren's  distinguished 
career  is  no  easy  task.  As  we  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  this  re- 
markable man  on  March  19,  1891,  we 
are  especially  mlndfUl  of  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  by  the  Nation  under 
his  leadership  as  Chief  Justice  toward 
securing  the  rights  and  liberties  guar- 
anteed to  all  Americans  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Earl  Warren  grew  up  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  in  the  small  Western 
town  of  BakersGeld,  CA.  The  hardships 
he  witnessed  there  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  him,  one  he  carried  with  him 
throughout  his  long  career  of  public 
service. 

Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
early  years  in  private  practice,  he 
spent  his  entire  career  in  the  law  en- 
gaged in  public  service.  He  was  deputy 
city  attorney  for  the  city  of  Oakland, 
district  attorney.  State  attorney  gen- 
eral and  a  highly  successful  three-term 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 
But  Ekirl  Warren's  greatest  legacy  to 
the  American  people  began  with  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Eisenhower  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
He  held  this  post  for  16  years,  a  time  of 
great  change  and  progress  for  this 
country  that  he  himself  did  much  to 
foster. 

The  Warren  Court  championed  the 
rights  of  Individuals,  of  minorities,  and 
of  the  weak  and  disadvantaged,  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  us  all.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  Supreme  Court  vigor- 
ously defended  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
upheld  the  civil  rights  of  minorities, 
wiped  out  the  infamous  and  invidious 
doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal,"  and 
firmly  established  the  principle  of  "one 
person,  one  vote." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  is  perhaps  best 
known  and  most  widely  remembered 
for  writing  the  landmark  opinion  end- 
ing school  desegregation.  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education  changed  the  face  of 
our  country  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
long  fight  to  eradicate  the  legacy  of 
slavery  and  shameful  discrimination 
that  blighted  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

In  announcing  the  Court's  decision  in 
the  Brown  case.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
concluded: 

In  the  field  of  public  education  the  doc- 
trine of  "separate  but  equal"  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  Inher- 
ently unequal. 

In  later  years,  the  Court  applied  the 
teachings  of  Brown  to  other  realms  of 
public  life,  in  decisions  desegregating 
beaches,  buses,  golf  courses,  and  parks. 
These  decisions  culminated  in  the 
Court's  determination  in  1963  that: 

It  is  no  longrer  open  to  question  that  a 
State  may  not  constitutionally  require  seg- 
regation of  public  tacUlties. 

In  a  series  of  landnuurk  decisions,  the 
Warren  Court  ensured  that  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system  would  respect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  accused. 
The  Court  afOrmed  the  fundamental 
rights  to  be  free  from  unlawful 
searches  and  seizures  and  to  have  ade- 
quate legal  re];»-esentation.  These  deci- 
sions helped  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  all  Americans. 

And  it  was  the  Warren  Court  that  is- 
sued the  historic  ruling  that  State  leg- 
islatures may  not  apportion  them- 
selves so  as  to  reduce  the  voting 
strength  of  particular  constituencies. 
Under  our  Constitution,   the  Warren 
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Court  told  UB,  the  principle  of  "one  per- 
son, one  vote"  means  that  every  per- 
son's vote  should  be  counted  equally. 

Under  E^l  Warren  the  Supreme 
Court  also  revitalized  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  Constitution,  requir- 
ing strict  scrutiny  for  Government  ac- 
tions that  singrle  out  minorities  or  re- 
strict fundamental  rights. 

These  accomplishments  are  the  great 
legacy  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  In 
honoring  the  centennial  of  his  birth, 
we  also  honor  the  best  in  the  Nation's 
ideals  of  individual  liberty,  equal  jus- 
tice under  law,  and  a  democracy  truly 
representative  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  ju- 
rists to  have  served  this  great  Nation- 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren — on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Earl  Warren  was  the  American-bom 
son  of  Scandinavian  immigrants.  No 
stranger  to  poverty  and  misfortune,  he 
overcame  his  humble  beginnings  to  be- 
come the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Supreme  Court  in  1969,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  had  built  a  career  of 
public  service  that  spanned  over  50 
years.  The  highlight  of  his  career,  his 
l&-year  service  as  Chief  Justice,  was 
distinguished  by  his  courage,  dedica- 
tion to  fairness  and  pursuit  of  equality 
for  all  men. 

I  am  told  that  Chief  Justice  Warren 
borrowed  a  phrase  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  said  of  himself,  "I  am  a  slow 
walker,  but  I  never  walk  backward."  A 
humble  phrase  from  a  man  whose  judi- 
cial leadership  helped  propel  this  Na- 
tion forward  at  a  time  when  passive  in- 
difference to  the  individual  rights  of 
racial  minorities  and  the  less  fortunate 
prevailed. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
first  among  equals.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren was  a  leader  and  a  consensus  build- 
er who  truly  earned  this  title.  He  de- 
cided cases  and  crafted  opinions  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Court  on  a  number 
of  highly  contentious  social  issues.  The 
unanimity  of  the  Court  on  some  of 
these  opinions  may  only  be  explained 
by  way  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's 
statesmanship,  his  courage,  and  his 
conviction  to  create  a  more  perfect 
union  for  all  Americans. 

Of  the  many  landmark  opinions 
handed  down  by  the  Warren  Court,  the 
opinion  in  Brown  versus  the  Board  of 
Education  best  represents  of  the  meas- 
ure of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  leader- 
ship, his  conunitment  to  individual 
rights  and  his  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciple recognized  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  itself— "equal  justice  under 
the  law." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  the  unan- 
imous opinion  for  the  Court.  The 
Brown  decision  laid  bare  the  national 
travesty  of  "separate  but  equal"  and 


established  that  "separate  educational 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal." 
There  ca^  be  little  doubt  that  Chief 
Justice  warren  recognized  the  sjrm- 
bolic  need  for  unanimity  in  the  Brown 
decision.  And  the  importance  of  this 
decision  c^not  be  overemphasized. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  bore  the  slings 
and  arronis  of  public  criticism  of  the 
Brown  d^ision,  criticism  that  was 
often  directed  at  him  personally.  But 
he  withst  sod  these  personal  attacks 
"with  ma  ice  toward  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all, "  and  with  the  betterment  of 
the  Natioi  in  his  heart. 

Mr.  Prei  ident,  evidence  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Wamm's  commitment  to  individ- 
ual rights  is  also  found  in  his  opinions 
in  Reynolfl  versus  Sims  which,  follow- 
ing the  Court's  decision  in  Baker  ver- 
sus Carr,  established  the  principle  of 
"one  man,  one  vote"  and  state  legisla- 
tive and  congressional  apportionment. 
This  conmitment  is  the  unifying 
thread  thit  runs  through  his  many 
great  opin  ons. 

Mr.  Prei  ident,  another  esteemed  ju- 
rist in  ou]  Nation's  history.  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall,  said,  "The  Con- 
stitution was  intended  to  endure  for 
ages  to  CO  ne,  and  to  be  adopted  to  the 
various  cr  ses  of  human  affairs."  Let  it 
be  said  th^t  Chief  Justice  Warren  truly 
understood  the  core  principles  of  our 
Constitution  and  he  strove  to  ensure 
the  rights  and  protections  of  the  Con- 
stitution 1  o  all  Americans  even  during 
times  of  national  crisis.  And  our  Na- 
tion is  all  the  better  for  his  contribu- 
tions. 
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WE  THA*  K  YOU  CHARLES  AMBUSH 
Mr.  BUI  DICK.  It  is  my  honor  today 
to  pay  tril  ute  to  a  staff  member  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee wh  3  is  retiring  after  37  years  of 
Govemmeit  service.  Charles  Ambush 
began  his  Govemment  tenure  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Jorce  and  concluded  his  last 
14  years  iwith  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  Charles  was 
a  behind  tie  scenes  player  on  our  com- 
mittee but  his  contribution  does  not  go 
unnoticedJ  His  conmiitment  to  serving 
the  publiclwas  an  asset  to  our  commit- 
tee. His  jconsistent  cogeniality  and 
dedicated  work  ethic  was  surely  an  in- 
spiration to  others  working  with  him. 

Charles  served  under  Chairmen  Ran- 
dolph, Stafford,  and  myself  and  for 
each  prov(  d  his  unfailing  excellence  in 
producing  work  of  the  highest  quality. 
It  is  with  pleasure  therefore  today  I 
join  my  itaff  in  honoring  this  long- 
standing apd  high-minded  employee. 

Retirement  I  know  is  a  welcome  pro- 
gression after  such  a  devoted  service  to 
our  Gover^mient.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
you  and  diy  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
thanking  Charles  for  his  conmiitment 
of  service  .and  in  wishing  him  well  on 
this  exciti  ig  next  phase  of  life. 


UMI 


Barry  Sklar, 
Committee, 
Senator  LuGJi 
staff  of  Senat 
ahead,  the  Se^ 
ticipating  in 


CENTER  FOR  DEMOCRACY'S  NEWS 
RELEASE  ON  THE  ELECTIONS  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day the  people  of  El  Salvador  went  to 
the  polls  to  cdst  their  votes  in  an  elec- 
tion that  maOy  believe  will  prove  key 
to  the  negotiations  to  achieve  lasting 
peace  and  justice  in  that  beleaguered 
country.  Many  international  observer 
groups  were  [present  to  witness  the 
process,  among  them  the  Center  for  De- 
mocracy. Meif  bers  of  the  center's  dele- 
gation included  representatives  of  the 
European  Parliament  and  the  Council 
of  Europe,  cotigressional  leaders  from 
six  Latin  American  nations,  noted  aca- 
demics, and  ]  Senate  staff  members 
>f  the  Foreign  Relations 
idy  Semmel.  staff  of 
and  Martin  Andersen, 
)r  Cranston.  In  the  days 
kte  staffers  will  be  par- 
>rieflngs  on  the  elections 
along  with  ot^er  Washington-based  ob- 
servers. 

I  ask  unailimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  th^  Record  the  statement 
that  the  Center  for  Democracy  released 
at  a  press  conference  in  San  Salvador 
the  morning  after  the  election  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  thoughtfully  consider 
its  conclusions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fol  lows: 
Statement  by  the  Center  for  Democracy 

Delegation.     El    Salvador    Elections, 

March  10, 1991 

Despite  a  number  of  problems  In  imple- 
menting the  aoministration  of  yesterday's 
voting,  on  balance  The  Center  for  Democracy 
observer  delegation— which  traversed  the  en- 
tire country  in  monitoring  the  process — be- 
lieves that  democratization  took  a  giant  step 
forward  in  this  polarized  society  as  a  result 
of  the  current  alection.  Having  watched  the 
runup  to  Sunday's  voting,  the  voting  itself 
in  14  provinces  (Including  all  the  major  war 
zones)  and  the  vote  count,  we  begin  by  com- 
plimenting the  teople  of  El  Salvador  for  dis- 
playing once  again  their  ever-deepening 
commitment  ta  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
armed  conflict  and  of  the  Issues  underlying 

The  Center's  (^legation  includes  leaders  of 
the  Congresses  of  Argentina.  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Holiduras.  Panama  and  Ven- 
ezuela; representatives  of  the  European  Par- 
liament and  of  ithe  Council  of  Europe;  key 
staff  members  £^m  both  parties  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate;  and  noted  academics 
among  others,  vt  reflects  a  meaningful  body 
of  experience  not  only  in  monitoring  elec- 
tions but  In  assisting  the  evolution  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world.  We  would 
like  to  outline  ttriefly  some  of  our  major  ob- 
servations. 

First,  the  delfgation  noted  that  adminis- 
trative problemi  seemed  to  plague  Election 
Day  procedures:  a  number  of  voting  tables 
throughout  the  country  opened  late,  often 
with  officials  uncertain  as  to  precise  elec- 
toral procedure!,  and— despite  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Hectoral  Council— with  a  de- 
gree of  anxiety,  and  Imiirovlsatlon  unusual 
for  such  normally  uniform  and  calm  occa- 
sions. In  some  p  aces,  unf^millarity  with  the 
new  voting  llsbi  and  a  shortage  of  trained 
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election  officials  In  outlying  regions  and 
towns  compounded  the  confusion.  Fortu- 
nately, as  the  day  wore  on,  most  Initial  dif- 
ficulties were  addressed  and  resolved.  Some 
were  not.  For  example.  Center  observers  wit- 
nessed the  suspension  of  one  mayoral  race 
because  the  ballots  sent  to  that  community 
lacked  the  name  and  party  symbol  of  the 
Convergencla. 

Our  delegation  also  witnessed  Instances  of 
partisan  behavior  that  some  have  called  in- 
timidating—for  example,  the  presence  at 
many  voting  tables  of  clusters  of  ARENA 
pollwatchers  where  other  parties  had  only 
one  poUwatcher  per  table.  The  question  we 
must  all  evaluate  for  ourselves  Is  how  in- 
tense a  level  of  political  partisanship  might 
be  expected  as  normal  during  an  election  In 
a  country  still  at  war  when  the  parties  of  the 
Left  are  engaged  for  the  first  time  In  com- 
prehensive campaigning  for  legislative  and 
municipal  offices. 

The  results  of  this  election— whatever  the 
specific  results  for  each  party— will  broaden 
still  further  the  spectrum  of  political  par- 
ticipation in  El  Salvador.  Above  all  else,  we 
commend  that  fact  and  urge  In  the  strongest 
terms  that  both  the  Government  and  the 
FMLN  resume  with  utmost  seriousness  im- 
mediate negotiations  leading  to  a  ceasefire 
with  necessary  protections  and  reforms.  The 
people  of  El  Salvador  deserve  no  less,  and  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  electoral  process  iust 
ended  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  negotiations  to  fol- 
low. 

The  delegation  will  issue  a  final  report  In 
due  course. 

THE  CENTER  FOR  DEMOCRACY,  ELECTION  MON- 
ITORING DELEGATION.  EL  SALVADOR,  MARCH 
10,  19S1 

Prof.  Allen  Welnstein,  President,  The  Cen- 
ter for  Democracy,  Chairman  of  the  Delega- 
tion. 

Martin  E.  Andersen,  Senior  Defense  Sc  For- 
eign Policy  Advisor.  Office  of  Senator  Alan 
Cranston. 

Prof.  Abdo  Baakllni,  Director,  Center  for 
Legislative  Development.  State  University 
of  New  York/Albany. 

Jan  Wlllem  Bertens,  Member,  European 
Parliament  (Netherlands),  Former  Dutch 
Ambassador  to  Central  America,  Brussels. 
Belgium. 

Lie.  Gerardo  Bolanos  Altlzar.  Deputy.  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Vice  Leader,  Christian  So- 
cial Unity  Faction.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Dr.  Arnulfo  Escalona.  First  Vice  President. 
Legislative  Assembly,  Republic  of  Panama. 

Dr.  Alejandro  Giammettl,  Director, 
EMPAGUA,  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

Deborah  Hauger,  Esq.,  Regional  Election 
Specialist,  Boston,  MA. 

Ember  Iguaran  Sllva.  Deputy.  Parliament 
of  Venezuela,  President,  Indigenous  Par- 
liament of  the  Americas. 

Elliott  Kullck.  Esq.,  Member,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, The  Center  for  Democracy. 

Cynthia  McCUntock,  Jennings  Randolph 
Peace  Fellow,  United  Sutes  Institute  of 
Peace,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jose  Roberto  OUva  Herrera,  Deputy,  Na- 
tional Congress,  Republic  of  Honduras. 

Prof.  Allan  Rosenbaum,  Dean,  School  of 
Public  Affalra,  Florida  International  Univer- 
sity. 

Guadalupe  Rulz-Glmenez,  Member,  Euro- 
pean Parliament,  Member,  Institute  for  Eu- 
ropean-Latin American  Relations  (IRELA), 
Madrid.  Spain. 

Andy  Semmel,  Foreign  Policy  Assistant. 
Office  of  Senator  Richard  Lugar. 

Dr.  George  C.  Shipley.  PoUtlcal  Consult- 
ant. San  Antonio.  Texas. 
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Barry  A.  Sklar.  Professional  Staff  Member. 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Susan  Smolko.  Coordinator,  Panama  Coun- 
try Study,  Inter-American  Dialogue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ana  Catallna  Soberanls,  President.  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

Joem  Stegen,  Head  of  Division,  Parliamen- 
tary Assembly,  Council  of  Europe, 
Strasbourg,  France. 

Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Ugarte,  Defense  Advisor, 
Radical  Civic  Union,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina. 

Carlos  Augusto  Valle  Torres,  Deputy.  Na- 
tional Congress,  President,  Municipal  Afliirs 
Commission,  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

Jacob  Welsberg,  Senior  Editor,  The  New 
Republic,  Washington,  D.C. 
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SPECIAL  301 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress worked  for  3  long  yeaj^  to  com- 
plete the  1988  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act.  And  I  ajn  proud  to  say  we 
produced  a  bill  that  establishes  a 
strong,  market  opening  trade  policy  for 
the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  we  have  not  put  as  much  energy 
into  implementation  as  we  did  into 
drafting  and  passing  the  Trade  Act. 

I  have  come  to  the  floor  today  to 
draw  attention  to  the  administration's 
implementation  of  one  key  provision  of 
the  1988  Trade  Act— the  Special  301  pro- 
vision. 

SPECIAL  301 

At  the  heart  of  the  1988  Trade  Act  are 
a  series  of  changes  to  section  301  of 
U.S.  trade  law.  Section  301  is  a  market 
opening  provision.  It  directs  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  identify  for- 
eign trade  barriers,  initiate  negotia- 
tions to  eliminate  the  barriers,  and  re- 
taliate if  the  negotiations  are  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Most  have  probably  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  section  301  provision 
known  as  Super  301.  But  there  is  a 
similar.  lesser  known  provision  re- 
ferred to  as  Special  301.  Special  301  is 
directed  at  the  problem  of  foreign  pi- 
racy of  U.S.  copyrighted,  patented,  or 
trademarked  material — collectively 
known  as  intellectual  property. 

The  United  States  is  a  major  ex- 
porter of  intellectual  property,  includ- 
ing movies,  books,  recordings,  and 
pharmaceuticals.  But  the  International 
Trade  Commission  has  estimated  that 
foreign  piracy  of  this  intellectual  prop- 
erty—mainly in  developing  nations- 
costs  the  United  States  S60  billion  in 
lost  exports  each  year. 

In  light  of  these  massive  export 
losses.  Congress  wrote  the  Special  301 
provision  to  respond  to  piracy  of  intel- 
lectual property.  By  April  30  of  each 
year,  Special  301  requires  that  USTR 
identify  those  countries  that  tolerate 
the  most  egregious  piracy  as  "priority 
foreign  countries."  Section  301  cases 
are  then  to  be  initiated  against  those 
countries  aimed  at  increasing  protec- 


tion of  intellectual  m^perty  within  the 
priority  countries. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SPECIAL  »! 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  not  chosen  to  implement  Special 
301  as  its  authors  intended.  In  both  the 
1989  and  1990  rounds  of  Special  301  de- 
terminations, USTR  declined  to  iden- 
tify any  priority  foreign  countries.  In- 
stead, a  "priority  watch  list"  and  a 
"watch  list"  were  created.  Placement 
on  the  watch  lists  was  meant  to  indi- 
cate to  the  listed  countries  that  the 
United  States  had  substantial  concerns 
about  their  protection  of  intellectual 
property.  It  further  indicated  that  the 
listed  nations  might  be  made  priority 
foreign  countries  in  the  future  if  the 
situation  did  not  improve. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
watch  lists  put  pressure  on  nations  to 
negotiate  improved  intellectual  prop- 
erty protection  in  the  Uruguay  round 
of  GATT  negotiations.  Further,  they 
contend  that  actually  initiating  sec- 
tion 301  cases  might  create  an  inter- 
national outcry. 

At  first,  both  Congress  and  the  indus- 
try were  willing  to  accept  this  rather 
creative  reading  of  the  law.  The  watch 
lists  have  no  basis  in  statute.  But  they 
did  convince  some  nations  to  make 
positive  changes  in  their  intellectual 
property  protection  laws  while  keeping 
the  GATT  negotiations  moving. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SPECIAL  3M  IN  UR 

Time  has  run  out  for  the  watch  lists, 
however.  If  Special  301  is  to  retain  any 
credibility,  some  nations  must  be  iden- 
tified as  priority  foreign  countries  in 
1991.  Four  countries— India,  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China^remain  on  the  priority  watch 
list.  These  nations  have  done  relatively 
little  to  improve  intellectual  i»t>perty 
protection  since  being  placed  on  the 
priority  watch  list.  Piracy  of  U.S.  in- 
tellectual property  remains  rampant  in 
each  of  these  nations. 

As  many  trade  groups  argued  in  sub- 
missions to  USTR,  to  leave  these  na- 
tions on  the  priority  watch  list  without 
taking  any  action  undermines  the 
credibUity  of  the  1988  Trade  Act.  Inac- 
tion would  demonstrate  that  Special 
301  is  all  bark  and  no  bite.  It  would 
send  a  message  to  other  countries  that 
the  United  States  is  not  serious  about 
enforcing  its  trade  laws. 

USTR  has  recently  taken  action 
against  Thailand  under  section  301,  but 
more  must  be  done.  At  minimum,  un- 
less major  progress  is  made,  the  four 
nations  that  remain  on  the  priority 
watch  list  should  be  upgraded  to  prior- 
ity foreign  countries  in  April.  Further, 
the  United  States  should  seriously  con- 
sider action  against  Mexico  unless  it 
carries  out  its  commitments  to  pass 
new  intellectual  property  protection.  A 
strong  case  can  also  be  made  for  taking 
action  against  the  EC's  quotas  on  im- 
ports of  television  programs. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr.  President,  the  1988  Trade  Act  es- 
tabliahed  power  sharing:  between  the 
administration  and  the  Confess  in 
trade  pollcjrmaking.  The  administra- 
tion was  given  authority  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  under  the  fieuBt  track 
approval  arrangement.  In  return.  The 
administration  agreed  to  vigorously 
Implement  the  1988  Trade  Act  and  em- 
ploy section  301  to  break  down  trade 
barriers. 

Now,  the  administration  is  seeking 
to  extend  the  bargain,  by  extending  the 
fast  track  negotiating  authority  for  2 
more  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port the  administration's  request.  But 
the  administration  must  hold  up  its 
end  of  the  bargain  and  continue  to  en- 
force the  1988  Trade  Act  if  it  exi>ects 
the  cooperation  of  Congress.  That 
means  employing  section  301,  including 
Special  301.  It  will  also  mean  consider- 
ing some  contructive  changes  in  sec- 
tion 301  during  this  Congress. 

Cooperation  on  trade  policy  must 
work  both  ways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments by  the  International  Intellectual 
Property  Alliance  and  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Eximrt  Association  of  America  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  immediately  after 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

MPEAA  ASKS  USTR  TO  DBSIQNATE  EUROPEAN 

CoMMUNrrr  "Priomty  Country"  Based  on 

Restrictive  Quota 

Washinoton,  DC,  Friday.  February  15, 
19B1.— The  Motion  Picture  Export  Associa- 
tion of  America  today  called  upon  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  deaigmate  the  Euro- 
pean Conununity  as  a  "priority  country" 
based  upon  its  restrictive  quota  aimed  at 
U.8.  television  broadcast  materials.  The 
"Special  301"  provision  of  the  1968  Trade  Act 
requires  USTR  to  identify  "priority  coun- 
tries" that  refuse  to  protect  U.,S.  Intellec- 
toal  property  or  erect  barriers  against  U.S. 
oopyrlffht  industries.  USTR  has  six  months 
after  sach  deaigDation  to  negotiate  the  re- 
moval of  the  trade  restrictions  or  to  rec- 
ommend retaliation  to  the  President. 

The  EC  broadcast  quota  is  aimed  directly 
and  speclflcaUy  at  the  U.S.  motion  picture 
and  television  program  production  Industry. 
The  quota  limits  the  export  of  U.S.  tele- 
vision programming  to  the  largest  and  fast- 
est growing  market  for  such  exports,  threat- 
ening the  existing  level  of  exports  as  well  as 
the  potential  for  substantially  increasing 
U.S.  market  share.  According  to  the 
MPEAA.  the  U.S.  motion  picture  industry 
cnmntly  brings  back  into  this  country  over 
SS.5  billion  annually  in  surplus  balance  of 
trade.  The  EC  television  program  market  is 
responsible  for  a  substantial  portion  of  those 
earnings. 

In  addition,  the  EC  broadcast  quota  sets  a 
daogerous  precedent  for  other  nations 
aroond  the  world.  "The  EC  quota,  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  Its  'culture,'  manacles 
Americas  television  programs."  said  Jack 
ValenU,  Chairman  and  CEO  of  the  MPEAA. 
"It  sends  oat  an  ominous  invitation  to  other 
coontrlee  aroond  the  world  by  Indipating 
that  It  Is  acceptable  to  hobble  one  of  Ameri- 


ca's most  STtccessful  export  industries  in  the 
name  of  culture." 

The  MPEAA  strongly  urged  the  USTR  to 
carefully  cofislder  its  request  and  to  take  ap- 
propriate adtlon. 

U.S.  C0PYR»3HT  Industries  Target  22  Coun- 
tries Fon  Special  301  Lists;  Piracy 
LOSSES  mJTHESE  Countries  Exceed  $4  Bil- 
uoN  in  IMO 

WAsmNGipN.— The  International  Intellec- 
tual Properiy  Alliance  ("IIPA"  or  the  "Alli- 
ance") todafir  targeted  22  countries  that  fail 
to  provide  adequate  copyright  protection  or 
that  have  Ihlled  to  i)rovlde  fair  market  ac- 
cess to  U.S.  movies,  music  and  records, 
books  and  software.  Total  losses  suffered  by 
these  Industries  in  these  countries  were  esti- 
mated at  mn  billion  in  1990. 

The  nPA,  urged  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  to  identify  4  countries— Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  India,  Thailand  and 
Indonesia— as  "Priority  Foreign  Countries" 
under  the  ['Special  301"  provisions  of  the 
U.S.  trade  l^ws.  Identification  as  a  "Priority 
Foreign  Coantry"  under  this  provision  trig- 
gers a  formal  Section  301  investigation  that, 
if  unsuccessful  at  resolving  outstanding  is- 
sues, could!  lead  to  the  imposition  of  trade 
sanctions,  "thailand  is  already  the  subject  of 
an  UPA.  M|>EAA.  RIAA-lnltiated  Section  301 
action.  Their  petition  was  accepted  by  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  on  December  24, 
1990.  i 

Targeted!  for  placement  on  the  USTR's 
"Priority  watch  List"  to  be  given  special  at- 
tention by  iJ.S.  trade  negotiators  were  seven 
other  couatries  which  cause  significant 
losses  to  the  U.S.  copyright  industries.  These 
are:  Mexico,  Brazil,  Greece,  Philippines,  Po- 
land. Turk4y  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
Targeted;  for  placement  on  the  "Watch 
List"  werejCyprus,  Egypt,  EU  Salvador,  Ger- 
many, Ital^,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Taiwan,  U.B.S.R  and  Yugoslavia.  The  IIPA 
asked  that  Malaysia  be  removed  from  the 
"Watch  LUt"  because  of  its  significant  im- 
provement In  cop3rright  protection  and  en- 
forcement. 

Jack  Val^nti,  President  of  the  MPAA,  one 
of  the  elgit  trade  associations  making  up 
the  UPA,  referring  to  these  recommenda- 
tions, said:  "In  the  two  years  the  Special  301 
legislation  has  been  in  effect,  USTR  has  is- 
sued warning  citations  to  countries  that 
have  denied  access  to  their  markets  and 
failed  to  pootect  our  copyrights.  Some  coun- 
tries have  heeded  those  warnings.  Others 
have  not.  |t  is  now  time  for  USTR  to  dem- 
onstrate t4  these  countries  that  the  U.S.  is 
serious  abdut  removing  barriers  to  our  copy- 
righted products.  Countries  which  have  re- 
fused to  remove  trade  barriers  or  protect  in- 
tellectual property  should  immediately  be 
desigrnated  as  'priority  foreign  countries'  ac- 
cording to  ithe  Congressional  nuuidate  in  the 
1988  Trade  Act." 

Jay  Benian,  President  of  the  recording  In- 
dustry Asaaciatlon  of  America  (RIAA)  com- 
mended Ambassador  Hills  for  her  dedication 
to  the  fight  for  adequate  and  effective  copy- 
right protection  worldwide,  and  commented 
that  "present  Special  301  designations  are  a 
watershed  event  signaling  to  the  world  the 
continued  commitment  of  the  U.S.  to  pursue 
its  objectlires  bilaterally.  The  stakes  have 
been  raised  considerably  In  light  of  the  still 
unresolved  fate  of  the  Uruguay  Round  nego- 
tiations. Countries  that  fall  to  adequately 
protect  VJB.  copyrights  can  simply  not  ex- 
pect to  flnjd  smooth  sailing  in  exploiting  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  market." 

Ambasswlor  Nicholas  Vellotes,  President 
of  the  Association  of  American  Publishers 
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(AAP),  commenfed  on  the  relationship  of  the 
Special  301  to  the  international  efforts  to 
achieve  an  Intellectual  property  agreement 
in  the  current  Uruguay  round  of  the  GATT 
negotiations.  He  said,  "bilateral  negotia- 
tions aimed  &t  improving  protection  of 
American  copyrights  overseas  have  produced 
some  solid  results  in  recent  years.  In  light  of 
the  failure  so  far  to  achieve  an  intellectual 
property  agreement  under  the  OAIT.  these 
bilateral  agreenients  assume  an  even  greater 
significance.  The  TRIPS  agreement  will  be 
more  likely  to  happen  if  our  trading  partners 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  reach  agreement.  The  Special  301 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  are  a  powerful 
tool  for  instllllqg  this  desire." 

Jonas  Rosenfield,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Film  Maiiceting  Association  (AFMA) 
Stated:  "As  representatives  of  the  independ- 
ent sector  of  th«  motion  picture  Industry,  we 
strongly  support  this  action  by  the  nPA. 
The  countries  targeted  for  USTR  attention 
represent  a  dishonor  list  In  market  access 
abuse  and  pirate-friendly  laws  and  adminis- 
tration. It  is  time  they  be  brought  to  the 
judgement  table  provided  in  the  Special  301 
provisions  of  th0  U.S.  trade  law." 

"The  U.S.  software  Industry  generated  S13 
billion  in  foreig^i  sales  in  1989.  Our  estimates 
show  that  we  cpuld  double  this  figure,  were 
it  not  for  the  rampant  piracy  of  our  products 
in  overseas  <  markets,"  said  Robert 
HoUeyman,  Managing  Director  of  the  Busi- 
ness Software  [Alliance.  "The  Special  301 
process  was  enacted  with  the  specific  Intent 
of  providing  a  trade  mechanism  to  address 
countries  which  are  responsible  for  these 
high  rates  of  pfracy  due  to  their  failure  to 
protect  Intellectual  property.  Only  the  as- 
surance of  strong  protection  for  Intellectual 
property  will  open  the  door  to  trade  and  pro- 
vide the  Incentives  for  software  publishers  to 
make  Investm^ts  into  new  and  developing 
markets."  [ 

John  L.  Plckttt,  President  of  CBEMA,  the 
Computer  Busltess  and  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, said:  "Plsparate  and  inadequate  In- 
tellectual property  protection  laws  and  en- 
forcement proOedures  have  cost  U.S.  infor- 
mation technology  companies  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  lost  revenues.  As  the 
Uruguay  Rounp  progressed,  we  had  some 
hope  that  hig|ier  standards  of  protection 
would  prevail  pn  a  multilateral  scale.  With- 
out a  sound  OATT  agreement,  however,  the 
U.S.  may  be  forced  to  turn  to  Section  301  to 
counter  the  gratve  and  costly  piracy  and  mar- 
ket access  problems  abroad  and  be  forced  to 
take  punitive  action  against  trading  part- 
ners identified  ^  "priority  countries." 

Luanne  Jam4s,  President  of  ADAPSO.  the 
Computer  Software  and  Services  Industry 
Association  stated:  "With  revenues  totalling 
almost  $35  billion  and  a  growth  rate  of  12%, 
software  remains  an  American  success  story. 
It's  not  surpristng  that  other  countries  want 
a  'piece  of  the  action.'  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, when  governments  sanction  what 
amounts  to  obtright  theft  of  Intellectual 
property.  To  protect  the  U.S.  software  indus- 
try as  well  as  the  entire  U.S.  copyright  in- 
dustry, ADAPSO  endorses  efforts  to  seek  en- 
forcement of  the  Special  301  provisions." 

The  nPA,  farmed  in  1984,  is  composed  of 
eight  trade  associations,  each  of  which,  in 
turn,  represents  a  significant  segment  of  the 
copyright  indsstry  in  the  United  States. 
Those  associatilons  are:  ADAPSO,  the  Com- 
puter Softwar^  and  Services  Industry  Asso- 
ciation (ADAF60);  the  American  Film  Mar- 
keting Association  (AFMA);  the  Association 
of  American  Publishers  (AAP);  the  Business 
Software  Alliapce  (B8A);  the  Computer  and 
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Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion (CBEMA);  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  (MPAA);  the  National  Music 
Publishers'  Association  (NMPA);  and  the  Re- 
cording Industry  Association  of  America 
(RIAA).  The  nPA  represents  more  than  1,600 
comiMUiles — with  combined  1968  revenues  to- 
taling over  J270  billion— which  produce  and 
distribute  computers  and  computer  software; 
motion  pictures,  television  programs  and 
home  vldeocassettes;  music  records,  comi)act 
discs  and  audiocassettes;  textbooks, 
tradebooks,  reference  and  i>rofes8ional  publi- 
cations and  journals. 
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THE  SOVIET  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  comment  on  the  weekend  vote 
concerning  the  future  of  the  15  Soviet 
Republics. 

At  this  point  it  appears  that  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  will  narrowly  get  a 
majority  vote  to  maintain  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  But  we 
muBt  not  forget  that  six  Republics- 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  E:8tonla,  Moldavia, 
Armenia,  and  Georgia— have  all  offi- 
cially boycotted  the  referendum. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  wrong  to  ac- 
cept this  vote  as  conclusive  or  as  the 
collective  will  of  the  people.  It  is  not. 

Rather,  if  Gorbachev  is  really  serious 
about  democratic  reforms,  he  must  ac- 
cept the  will  of  the  people  In  the  six 
boycotting  Republics.  The  real  chal- 
lenge the  West  must  pose  to  the  Krem- 
lin leadership  Is  simple:  Maintain  the 
current  Union  with  the  nine  Republics 
voting  "yes"  for  unification— and  let 
the  other  six  Republics  go  free. 

This  would  be  a  bold  step  for  the  self- 
proclaimed  reformer,  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev. To  forcibly  maintain  the  Union 
without  the  blessing  of  the  six  boycott- 
ing Republics  would  be  unacceptable. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  has 
several  options  to  deal  effectively  with 
an  unrelenting  Gorbachev.  We  can  take 
the  following  actions  that  would  make 
Gorbachev  think  twice  about  a  tough 
stance  against  the  freedom-hungry  Re- 
publics. 

Cancel  all  Export-Import  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Block  the  Soviet  Union's 
participation  in  all  international  orga- 
nizations dealing  with  lending  or  devel- 
opment. Direct  all  agricultural  credits 
to  the  individual  Republics  and  not  to 
Moscow's  centitd  government.  And  es- 
tablish bilateral  relationships  with  all 
the  independent  Republics  seeking 
their  long-deserved  independence. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  hegemony  over  the 
Republics  of  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Es- 
tonia. But  the  illegal  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  these  countries  has  nonetheless 
remained  a  sad  fact  of  life  in  the  recent 
political  history  of  Europe. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  Senate  to  leave 
no  doubt  where  we  as  a  legislative  body 
stand  on  the  issue  of  lndei>endence:  We 
stand  with  the  people. 

The  legitimate  striving  of  the  six  Re- 
publics for  self-determination  must  be 


a  kesrstone  of  the  American  position  in 
discussions  with  Soviet  authorities. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  extrem- 
ist about  human  rights.  There  is  noth- 
ing extremist  about  self-determina- 
tion. On  the  contrary— these  are  the 
building  blocks  of  civilization.  And  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  making  this 
clear  in  all  bilateral  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Sunday's  referendum  can  have  legit- 
imacy if  the  will  of  the  people  is  re- 
spected. 
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MARVIN  BARRISH 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  truly  remarkable  indi- 
vidual, Marvin  Barrlsh  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Banish  engages  in  a  unique  form 
of  self-expression;  he  dances  in  his 
wheelchair.  Over  the  years,  he  has  ap- 
peared at  countless  charity  events, 
raising  untold  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  disabled. 

More  Important,  however,  is  the  mes- 
sage he  sends  to  every  one  who  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  watching  Mr.  Barrish 
perform.  By  overcoming  his  disability, 
Mr.  Barrlsh  is  proof  positive  that  dis- 
abilities can  be  turned  into  possibili- 
ties and  successes. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  no- 
bler nor  more  estimable  task  than  en- 
deavoring to  restore  disabled  individ- 
uals to  independent,  productive,  and 
fulfilling  lives.  Therefore,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Marvin 
Barrlsh,  express  my  admiration  for  his 
courage  and  determination,  and  extend 
to  him  my  best  wishes. 


JOINT  SURVEILLANCE  ATTACK 
RADAR  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  the  contribution 
of  a  very  key  element  in  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  battlefield  in  the  Kuwait 
theater  of  operations— the  joint  sur- 
veillance attack  radar  system 
[JSTARS]. 

I  have  just  returned  trom  a  trip  to 
Southwest  Asia  where  I  talked  with 
several  of  the  battlefield  commanders: 
they  could  not  have  been  more  support- 
ive of  a  system  which  provided  detailed 
information  as  to  the  precise  location 
of  tanks,  vehicles,  guns,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  this  system  was  de- 
ployed to  the  gulf  region  while  it  was 
still  In  the  evaluation  phase.  Six 
ground  station  modules  wei-e  deployed 
to  assist  the  ground  commanders  in 
formulating  and  implementing  what  is 
now  recognized  as  a  tremendous  battle 
plan  for  our  fine  men  and  women  in  the 
gulf. 

Mr.  President,  this  system  would  not 
be  anything  without  the  people  who  op- 
erated it  and  made  the  outstanding 
contribution  they  did  to  reduce  allied 
casualties. 


Without  a  doubt.  JSTARS,  built  by 
Motorola,  Boeing,  and  Grumman— to 
name  a  few  of  the  manofiacturerB,  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  our  men  and 
women  home  safely.  Without  this  sys- 
tem, who  knows  how  many  lives  would 
have  been  lost. 


FARMER/RESERVISTS  FAIR 
TREATMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  amendment  to  S.  578 
which  would  provide  for  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are 
participating  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
as  active  reservists  or  in  any  other 
military  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  rural  Ala- 
bama and  Indeed  rural  America  our  Nar 
tlon's  farmers  were  called  to  active 
duty  to  aid  in  our  country's  war  effort. 
The  activation  of  farmer/reservists  pre- 
sents a  unique  problem  for  fkmlly 
farmers.  Most  USDA  farm  iirograms  re- 
quire producers  to  either  enroll  and 
particijjate  in  farm  programs  or  risk 
losing  farm  benefits.  This  use  it  or  lose 
it  philosophy  causes  a  great  hanlshlp 
for  many  farmers  who  have  been  acti- 
vated Into  military  service.  Further^ 
more,  the  Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion could  actually  foreclose  on  a  farm- 
er for  missing  a  payment  while  the 
farmer/reservist  is  risking  his  life  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  amendment  is  introduced  in  an 
effort  to  iK^vent  the  Ill-treatment  of 
our  Nation's  activated  family  farmers. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  for  the  tair  treatment  of  farm- 
ers who  are  or  were  participating  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  as  active  reserv- 
ists and  National  Guardsmen.  Specifi- 
cally, this  amendment  would  provide 
for  the  protection  of  a  farmer's  crop 
acreage,  prevent  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  firom  foreclosing  on  a 
activated  reservist's/producer's  farm, 
waive  the  minimum  planting  require- 
ment for  cotton  and  rice,  and  provide  a 
temporary  waiver  for  farmers  with  re- 
spect to  the  conservation  provisions 
contained  in  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985.  The  amendment  would  also  allow 
a  procedure  by  which  a  spoose  or  a 
close  relative  of  a  farmer/activated  re- 
servist could  make  decisions  relating 
to  farm  programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Our  Nation's  family  farmers  should 
not  have  to  worry  about  whether  the 
Government  will  foreclose  on  their 
farm  or  take  away  fkrm  program  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  their  service  to  this 
Nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  inxKMeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1991 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  authority  granted  the  majority 
leader  by  order  of  the  Senate  March  14, 
1991,  exercised  earlier  today,  the  Chair 
lays  the  bill  H.R.  1282  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1282)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  transfers  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
H.R.  1282 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fls- 
cal  year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

PERSIAN  GULF  REGIONAL  DEFENSE 

FUND 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Per  incremental  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation associated  with  operations  in  and 
around  the  Persian  Gulf  as  part  of  operations 
currently  known  as  Operation  Desert  Shield 
(Including  Operation  Desert  Storm), 
$15,000,000,000  is  appropriated  to  the  Persian 
Golf  Rsgional  Defense  Fund,  which  is  hereby 
establlahed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  addition  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary are  appropriated  [to  such  Fund  by 
transferl  from  current  and  future  balances 
in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account,  [such 
■oms  80  appropriated  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Re- 
gional Defense  Fundi  to  be  available  only  for 
[transfer]  transfers  by  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
feiue  or  Transportation .  luith  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
[142.508,372.0001  U2, 625, 822, 000  to  the  follow- 
ing chapters  and  accounts  in  not  to  exceed 
the  following  amounts: 

CHAPTERI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— BmjT ART 

MnJTART  PERSONNEL 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 
MnjTABT  Personnsl,  Armt 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "BAilltary 
Personnel,  Army".  [$4,863,700,0001 

$4J49.000.000. 


TARY  PERSONNEL,  NAVY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
Personnel,  Ifevy",  [1797,400,0001  $792,000,000. 
MiuTARtr  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
Personnel,     Marine     Corps",     [$983,400,0001 

ma,ooo,ooo. 

MiuTi  RY  Personnel,  Air  Force 
For  an  tu  ditional  amount  for   "Military 
Personnel.      Air      Force".      [$1,278,200,0001 
$1,271,000,000, 

OPERA  nON  AND  MAINTENANCE 

(  Transfer  of  Funds) 
Operat  on  and  Maintenance,  Army 
For  an  ad  lltional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Mainteiance,  Army",  [$16,393,750,0001 
$U,981.400.00>l,-of  which  $350,000  shall  be 
available  onl.  i  for  the  1991  Afemorial  Day  Cele- 
bration]. 

Operat  on  and  Maintenance,  Navy 
For  an  adlitional  amount  for  "Operation 
and    Malnti  nance.     Navy".     [$3,009,500,0001 
$2,391,000,000 
Operation  i  nd  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 

For  an  ad  iitlonal  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Mail  itenance.  Marine  Corps", 
[$1,330,000,00  }1  $1,197,000,000. 
Operatioi  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 
For  an  ad  iitlonal  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Air  Force",  [$4,080,000,0001 
$3.026.000,000i, 

Operatic  n  and  Maintenance,  Defense 

agencies 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and      Main  enance.      Defense      Agencies", 
[$236.000,000|  $173,000,000. 

[Operai  ion  and  Maintenance,  Navy 
Reserve 

[For  an  ai  Iditional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintei  ance.  Navy  Reserve",  $16,000,000. 
[Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard 
[For  an  a  Iditional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maint(  nance,  Air  National  Guard". 
$55,000,000.1 

PROCtTREMENT 
Transfer  of  Fimos) 
Amc  lAFT  Procurement.  Army 
For  an  a  Iditional  amount  for  "Aircraft 
procuremen  ..  Army".  $7,100,000. 

Mis  iiLE  Procurement,  army 
For  an  adi  iitlonal  amount  for  "Missile  pro- 
curement, ^rmy",  $311,900,000. 

PROCiniEl  [ENT  of  WEAPONS  AND  TRACKED 

OpMBAT  Vehicles,  Army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, Army'i  $26,300,000. 

PROCURfcMENT  OF  AMMUNmON,  ARMY 

For  an  a  Iditional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment of  an  munition.  Army".  [$437,000.0001 
U25,a00.000. 

on  lER  Procurement,  army 
For  an  ad  ditional  amount  for  "Other  pro- 
curement, A  rmy",  [$30,300,0001  $26,300,000. 
AiRC  aAFT  Procurement,  Navy 
For  an  aiddltional  amount  for  "Aircraft 
procurement,  Navy",  $16,000,000. 

Wea  PONS  Procurement,  Navy 
For  an  a  iditional  amount  for  "Weapons 
procuremen  i.  Navy",  [$1,065,100.0001 

$1.057. 300. oa . 

Or  JER  PROCtniEMENT.  NAVY 

For  an  a(  ditional  amount  for  "Other  pro- 
curement. Navy".  $34,600,000. 
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Procure  iient.  Marine  Corps 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment. Marine  Co-pe".  [$68,000.0001  $164,200,000. 
Aircraft  Pi  iocurement.  Air  Force 

For  an  additifinal  amount  for  "Aircraft 
procurement.  All  Force".  $101,200,000. 
Missile  Procurement,  air  force 
For  an  addltioual  amount  for  "Missile  pro- 
curement. Air  Fcrce",  $400,000,000. 

OTHER  Pnc  curement,  Air  Force 
For  an  additianal  amount  for  "Other  pro- 
curement. Air  F<  rce",  $419,100,000. 

Procuremi  NT,  Defense  agencies 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment, Defense  Agencies",  $2,700,000. 
[RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 
[(TR^  NSFER  of  Fl«JD8) 

[Research,  Development,  test  and 

ev)  luation,  army 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research, 

Development,  Tiist  and  Evaluation,  Army". 

$1,200,000.1 

REVOLVING  a:  ID  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

(TRA  NSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Ar  iJY  Stock  fund 

For  an  additioi  tal  amount  for  "Army  Stock 
Fund",  [$57,000,0t»l  $214,000,000. 

Air  FtoRCE  Stock  Fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Air  Force 
Stock  Fund",  [$$14,000,000]  $57,000,000. 

combat  costfe  of  operation  desert 
shielb/desert  storm 
(Tr^sfer  of  Funds) 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  finance  the  estimated  partial 
costs  of  combatj  and  other  related  costs  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  In  the 
following  additional  amounts:  [for  Operation 
and  maintenance,  $5,000,000,000;  for  Procure- 
ment, $1,300,000,600;  In  all:  $6,300,000,000]  for 
Operation  and  rriaintenance,  $7,000,000,000;  for 
Procurement.  $2,760,000,000. 

GENEkAL  PROVISIONS 
(INCLUDINC  Transfer  of  Funds) 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  administering  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Qefense  Fund,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  use  the  corpus  of  the  Fund 
only  to  the  extent  that  amounts  [transferred 
to  the  Fund]  frpm  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  established  under  section  2608  of 
title  10.  Unlte(^  States  Code,  are  not  cur- 
rently available^ 

(b)  If  the  balahce  of  the  corpus  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  is  less  than 
$15,000,000,000,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
amounts  from  t$he  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count to  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense 
Fund,  to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  avail- 
able in  that  Account,  to  restore  the  balance 
in  the  corpus  of  the  Fund  to  $15,000,000,000. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"corpus  of  the  Fund"  means  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000,000  appropriated  by  this  Act  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  from 
the  general  fudd  of  the  Treasury,  as  such 
amount  is  restiired  from  time  to  time  by 
transfers  from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. I 

(INCLUDINC  Transfer  of  Funds) 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Hie  authority  provided  in  this 
Act  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
Regional  Defend  Fund  and  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  authority  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  ntaldng  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  ascal  year  1991. 

(b)  Amounts  transferred  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  and  from  the  De- 
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fense  Cooperation  Account  shall  be  merged 
with  and  be  available  for  the  same  purposes 
and  the  same  time  period  as  the  appropria- 
tions to  which  transferred. 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  shall  remain 
available  until  transferred. 

(dXD  Upon  payment  of  all  incremental 
costs  associated  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  is 
established,  the  Fund  shall  be  terminated. 

(2)  If  the  balance  in  the  Fund  at  the  time 
of  the  termination  is  $15,000,000,000  or  less, 
the  balance  shall  revert  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  [If  the  balance  In  the  Fund 
at  the  time  of  the  termination  Is  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000,000,  the  amount  of  $15,000,000,000 
shall  revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  remaining  amount  shall  revert 
to  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account.l 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
before  making  any  transfer  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  or  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account.  No  transfer  may  be 
made  until  the  seventh  day  after  such  commit- 
tees receive  the  notification  required  by  this  sub- 
section to  be  submitted  for  such  transfer. 
(Transfer  of  Funds) 

Sbc.  108.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  reflect  changes 
in  expenses  due  to  the  order  to  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  In  connection 
with  operations  in  and  around  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  part  of  operations  currently  known 
as  Operation  Desert  Shield  (Including  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm),  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  during  fiscal  year  1991  transfer  not 
to  exceed  $446,000,000  among  the  fiscal  year 
1991  Military  Personnel  appropriation  ac- 
counts of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  Amounts  transferred  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period 
as  the  api>roprlations  to  which  transferred. 

(c)  A  transfer  of  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
Is  subject  to  regular  congressional 
reprogranmilng  notification  requirements. 

(d)  The  transfer  authority  in  subsection  (a) 
is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer  authority 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Sbc.  104.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  In  this  Act,  the  amount  for  fuel 
price  increases  shall  be  allocated  only  to  the 
fuel  consumed  in  direct  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

ISbc.  105.  Any  CHAMPUS  (Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices) medical  provider  may  voluntarily  waive 
the  patient  co-payment  for  medical  services 
provided  from  August  2,  1990,  until  the  ter- 
mination of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  for  dependents  of  active  duty  person- 
nel: Pfovided,  That  the  government's  share  of 
medical  services  Is  not  increased  during  the 
specified  time  period. 

ISec.  106.  Mltchel  Field  Health  Care  Facil- 
ity in  the  State  of  New  York  shall  only  be 
funded  from  the  Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Navy,  appropriation  and  shall  not  be  funded 
or  Included  within  the  congresslonally  Im- 
posed celling  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Treatment  Facility  account.l 

Ssc.  105.  (a)  All  equipment,  supplies,  and 
other  materials  (including,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  construction  equipment  and 
construction  materials  described  in  subsection 
(b))  of  the  United  States  that,  after  August  1, 
1990,  were  transported  to  or  procured  by  the 
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United  States  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  use 
of  the  armed  forces  of  any  other  member  country 
of  the  multinational  coalition  participating  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  shall  be  removed  from 
the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
United  States  military  installation  outside  the 
United  States  and  the  Middle  East  as  soon  as 
practicable  in  conjunction  urith  the  removal  of 
such  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Middle  East. 

(b)  The  construction  equipment  and  construc- 
tion materials  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are 
construction  equipment  and  construction  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  of  military  facili- 
ties for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  East  in  connection  vrith  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
equipment,  supply,  or  material  that— 

(1)  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  government 
and  has  negligible  value,  or 

(2)  is  to  remain  under  the  control  of  United 
States  forces  in  the  region,  or 

(3)  is  to  be  stored  in  the  Middle  East  as 
prepositioned  equipment  and  material  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  or 

(4)  has  been  expended,  depleted,  or  rendered 
unusable. 

(d)  The  President  shall  attempt  to  obtain  reim- 
bursement from  the  government  of  each  country 
in  the  Middle  East  for  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  materials  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
that  are  not  removed  from  that  country  because 
ofimpracticality. 

(e)  No  equipment,  supply,  or  material  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  or  which  was  captured  from 
Iraq  by  United  States  forces  in  the  context  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  may  be  transferred  to 
the  government  or  any  entity  of  any  foreign 
country  in  the  Middle  East  unless  the  President 
first  notifies  Congress  of  the  proposed  transfer 
and,  after  the  date  on  which  Congress  receives 
the  notification.  Congress  enacts  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  specifically  authorizing  the  proposed 
transfer. 

(f)  The  President  shall  notify  Congress  of  the 
proposed  storage  of  any  equipment,  supply,  or 
material  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  in  a 
prepositioned  status  referred  to  in  subsection 
(c)(3). 

(g)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  and  Senate  sixty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  on  the  quantity,  coridition, 
value,  disposition  and  manner  of  seizure  of  all 
enemy  equipment  falling  under  the  control  or 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
all  enemy  equipment  falling  under  the  control  of 
allied  forces,  unthin  the  Desert  Storm  theater  of 
operations. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "material"  shall  include  all  lethal  and 
non-lethal  instruments  of  loar  and  their  sup- 
porting elements,  components  and 
subcomponents. 

SEC.  106.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report,  in  both  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  forms,  on  the  redeployment 
in  the  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  that  were  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(b)  The  report  shall  contain  the  following  in- 
formation: 

(1)  A  detailed  specification  of  the  costs  of  the 
reduction  in  such  forces. 

(2)  The  schedule  for  returning  such  forces  to 
the  United  States  or  other  locations  from  which 
the  forces  were  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(3)  The  size  and  composition  of  any  element  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  that  will 
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remain  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  after  fitail  year 
1991. 

(4)  A  detailed  discussion  of  any  arrangement 
for  a  United  States  military  presence  that  has 
been  made  or  is  expected  to  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  in  the  Middle  E^t.  in- 
cluding any  such  arrangement  that  is  expected 
to  result  from  negotiaticms  between  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  such  a  country. 

(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  "Operation  Desert 
Storm"  means  Operation  Desert  Shield,  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  any  related  successive 
operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwiae  made  available  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  be  available  for 
sales,  credits,  or  guarantees  for  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  any  country  that  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  contribute  resources  to  defray  any  of 
the  cosu  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  has  not 
made  such  contributions. 

CHAPTERn 
MHJTARY  CONSTRUCTION 

(Transfer  of  Fiwds) 
Miutary  Construction,  armt 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
Construction.  Army".  $35,000,000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30 
1994. 

CHAPTER  ni 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 

coast  guard 
Operating  EIxpenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses".  $18,922,000. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act.  1991". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
begrin  examining  the  details  of  the  bill, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  speed  with 
which  the  Congress  is  dealing  with  this 
request  is  in  part  a  tribute  to  the  great 
success  of  our  military  forces. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services  have  done  a  superb  job  from 
the  moment  they  were  first  called  to 
respond  to  the  aggression  of  Saddam 
Hussein  last  August.  From  the  original 
mobilization  and  deployment  to  the  ex- 
tremely effective  air  campaign,  and 
culminating  with  a  ground  offensive 
that  was  stunningly  successful,  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  have  given  America 
reason  to  be  proud. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  everything  it  can  do  to  see  that 
all  necessary  authority  and  finding 
will  be  provided  the  President  in  a 
timely  manner  to  cover  the  cost  associ- 
ated with  the  very  swift  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  want- 
ed to  assure  ourselves  that  the 
amounts  requested  were  only  the  incre- 
mental costs  of  the  Defense  Dei>art- 
ment,  over  and  above  the  amounts  al- 
ready provided  for  normal,  peacetime 
operations,  and  that  those  costs  would 
be  offset  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
by  contributions  from  our  allies.  We 
think  we  have  done  that. 

This  supplemental  provides  an  ajjpro- 
priation  of  S15  billion  in  U.S.  funds  to- 
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gettaer  wltb  allied  contributions  firom 
the  defense  cooperation  account.  A 
ceiling  in  the  amount  of  $42,635,822,000 
has  been  established  for  the  total 
amount  which  can  be  transferred  to  the 
Defense  Department  accounts  firom  the 
defense  cooperatioD  account  and  the 
S15  billion  appropriation.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  S2  billion  in  U.S.  fUnds  ap- 
propriated last  October  by  Public  Law 
101-403,  the  continuing  resolution. 

No  part  of  the  S15  billion  can  be  spent 
except  on  occasions  when  funds  ffom 
the  defense  cooperation  account  have 
been  exhausted.  If  that  occurs,  subse- 
quent deposits  received  in  the  defense 
cooperation  account  shall  be  used  to 
restore  the  origrinal  balance  of  $15  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  funds.  No  funds  can  be 
transferred  from  either  source  until  at 
least  7  days  following  the  notification 
of  the  Congress  of  the  requirement  for 
and  the  specific  uses  of  any  such  funds. 

The  committee  intends  that  the  large 
amounts  that  will  be  exiwnded  firom 
these  accounts  will  be  carefully  mon- 
itored and  scrutinized,  that  every 
penny  spent  is  ftilly  justified  as  a  le- 
gitimate cost  of  our  Persian  Gulf  oper- 
ation. No  questionable  exiwnditure  will 
be  approved. 

An  important  issue  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  legislation  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  the  level  of  financial 
participation  by  our  coalition  partners. 
Allied  commitments  to  the  United 
States  are  impressive — I  underline  that 
word  "commitments"— totaling  $54.5 
billion  for  the  period  from  August  2, 
1990,  through  March  31,  1991.  However, 
the  pajmients  to  date  on  those  commit- 
ments total  only  $25.6  billion  or  45  per- 
cent of  the  promises  made. 

I  understand  that  we  are  expecting 
another  $3  billion  from  Japan  within 
the  next  10  days,  by  March  28  to  be  spe- 
cific. This  will  help,  but  the  pace  at 
which  we  are  receiving  contributions 
from  our  allies  is  a  real  concern  to  me 
and  the  members  of  the  committee, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  cash- 
rich  gulf  states.  We  have  received  only 
34  percent  of  the  amoimt  pledged  by 
Kuwait,  36  percent  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
commitment,  and  50  percent  of  a  rather 
■mall  pledge  from  the  United  Arab 
Emirates.  If  our  goal  is  to  have  all  of 
the  allied  ftmds  in  hand  by  March  31, 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  and  a  short 
time  in  which  to  go. 

I  do  not  recall  any  hesitation  whatso- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
deploying  the  heart,  brains,  and  muscle 
of  our  Military  Establishment  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Peninsula  and  its  adja- 
cent waters. 

There  was  no  delay;  we  moved  quick- 
ly and  decisively,  and  so  it  is  more 
than  Just  a  little  disconcerting  to  see 
this  kind  of  delay  and  stalling  by  those 
coontries,  the  defense  of  which  we  took 
np,  with  no  questions  asked,  firam  both 
the  point  of  view  of  the  stability  of 
their  economies  as  well  as,  in  the  case 
of  a  country   like   the   United   Arab 
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Emirate  i,  the  very  survival  of  their  so- 
cieties. Both  talk  and  promises  are 
cheap.  What  the  committee  is  inter- 
ested in  is  not  talk  and  it  is  not  prom- 
ises but  action.  And  so  we  have  had  to 
take  out  an  insurance  policy  on  the 
credibilit^y  of  our  allies'  promises,  and 
that  shcjuld  be  deeply  embarrassing  to 
our  allis.  I  hope  this  message  will  find 
its  way  [to  the  right  audiences  in  the 
decisioninaking  circles  of  those  coun- 
tries whjose  promises  are  still  hanging 
out.        1 

Is  there  some  good  reason  that  the 
United  States  must  bear  the  entire 
burden  fcr  this  war,  or  most  of  the  bur- 
den? We  have  already  paid  a  great 
price,  in  terms  of  the  lives  that  have 
been  lose;  those  who  have  suffered  per- 
manent jjisabilities;  and  the  pain  those 
who  los^  their  loved  ones  will  feel  for 
the  restlof  their  lives.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, tha  22  members  of  our  special 
forces  uiits  who  gave  their  lives  in  this 
war.  I  akn  told  they  were  all  married 
men  and  all  had  at  least  two  children 
each,  we  should  always  be  deeply 
aware  of  the  painful  human  cost  that  is 
borne  bir  these  youngsters  whose  fa- 
thers have  been  taken  from  them.  We 
made  the  decision  to  go  to  war  and 
have,  aaa  nation,  reconciled  ourselves 
to  the  Inevitability  of  these  terrible 
human  tests.  But  it  would  be  totally 
unbearable  and  unacceptable  if  the 
promisef  that  have  been  made  are  not 
kept  an< ,  the  United  States  is  forced  to 
bear  tha  se  financial  costs  as  well. 

There  are  those  who  will  look  back 
at  the  iimounts  in  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,_^o  will  look 
today  at  the  ajnountsanff"note  that  the 
level  of  Jallled  commitments  will  cover 
all  of  tlie  U.S.  costs.  Let  us  not  fool 
ourselvep  into  thinking  that  this  sup- 
plemental request  represents  the  real 
cost  of  this  war.  These  numbers  do  not 
show  tht  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
that  th^  United  States  has  spent  in 
maintaiiiing  the  only  Military  Estab- 
lishment capable  of  reacting  to  and 
meeting  the  threat  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
And  thi»  is  a  cost  that  the  American 
taxpayers  have  borne  for  many  years — 
the  world's  bulwark  for  democracy  and 
freedom.  These  costs  have  been  going 
on  throughout  all  the  past  almost  50 
years.  Nor  do  these  numbers  explain 
that  blinding  and  maintaining  the 
mllltarst  capability  has  diverted  bil- 
lions of|  dollars,  scarce  dollars,  firom 
vital  domestic  needs  such  as  education, 
our  infrastructure,  and  our  health 
costs.  Sp  these  are  the  costs,  somewhat 
hidden  ^osts,  if  one  takes  a  mere  cur- 
sory lo(J£  at  the  costs  which  the  Amer- 
ican taja>ayer8  have  had  to  pay. 

So  I  iEiy  that  to  underline  the  fact 
that  tha  costs  we  see  written  into  the 
bill  and  into  the  committee  report  do 
not  reflect  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
they  hfve  been  making  over  these 
many  siears  and,  as  I  say,  diverted 
those   (lollars   away   firom   education. 
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firom  bridge  I,  roads,  mass  transit,  wa- 
terways, anq  health  services. 

While  I  cohipliment  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  to  secure  $54.5  billion  in 
commitmenis  from  the  allies— and  I  es- 
pecially coitipliment  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  th^  regard— I  cannot  empha- 
size too  strongly  how  important  it  is 
for  those  commitments  to  be  paid  in 
full  as  quickly  as  possible,  hopefully  by 
the  March  ^  date,  which  I  believe  was 
set  by  th^  administration— by  and 
large  the  resources  that  have  been 
promised  toi  appear  adequate  to  defray 
the  so-calle|l  Incremental  costs  of  the 
war,  costs  which  in  reality  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  to 
this  coimtr3r,  costs  of  putting  over  half 
a  million  |[unerican  servicemen  and 
base  costs  concerning  equipment  and 
construction  of  facilities  in  excess  of 
$100  billion  carried  exclusively  by  the 
American  t^payer. 

So  let  no  (ane  say  that  we  are  asking 
pay  for  the  war.  We  are 
for  a  modest  share,  and 
that  modest  share  to 
supplement  I  the  lion's  share  that  has 
been  and  cokitinues  to  be  borne  by  the 
for  a  new  world  order 
Its  those  other  countries  as 
»wn. 

It  is  critical  that  our  allies  meet 
their  conmiltments  in  full  and  on  time. 
In  an  effort  to  assure  that  our  allies 
understand  lour  position,  the  commit- 
tee has  included  a  provision  in  the  bill 
that  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  to  pro- 
vide sales  credits  or  guarantees  for  de- 
fense articles  or  services  to  any  coun- 
try that  ha^  not  fulfilled  its  commit- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

If  a  country  has  the  money  to  pur- 
chase expeiisive  new  items  from  the 
United  States,  then  it  certainly  has  the 
money  to  nay  its  bills  to  the  United 
States.  It  la  not  acceptable  for  nations 
to  put  that  commitment  at  the  end  of 
the  line  with  every  other  inlority 
ahead  of  tl|e  contributions  that  they 
pledged  to  the  United  States  now  that 
the  war  is  over  and  they  are  safe  again. 

The  conu^ttee  has  also  Included  a 
provision  rc^quiring  the  administration 
to  submit  aj  report  to  the  Congress  de- 
tailing the  j  costs  associated  with  the 
drawdown  on  forces  in  the  region.  The 
report  will  contain  infonnation  on  the 
level  of  forOes  that  will  remain  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  after  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  will  include  a  discussion 
of  any  amangements  made  or  con- 
templated t^t  would  establish  a  U.S. 
military  presence  in  the  region. 

The  comn^ttee  is  concerned  that  all 
U.S.  forces  I  deployed  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  lln  connection  with  the  war 
be  returned  home  to  the  United  States 
or  their  permanent  duty  stations  else- 
where as  soon  as  possible. 

While  the  return  of  our  forces  is  rea- 
sonably e:0ected  to  take  several 
months,  the  long-term  presence  of  U.S. 
forces    in    the    Persian    Gulf    region 
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should  not  be  planned  without  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  Congress. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  any 
new  longr-term  presence  through  basing 
arrangements  amounts  to  a  costly 
long-term  new  commitment  by  the 
United  States.  Therefore  the  report  re- 
quires an  accounting  of  any  forces  that 
the  administration  contemplates  leav- 
ing in  the  region  beyond  October  1, 
1991,  that  are  in  addition  to  those  that 
were  in  the  region  prior  to  the  war. 

It  is  critical  that  the  administration 
develop  a  clear  consensus  with  the  Con- 
gress if  and  before  any  commitment  is 
made  to  a  costly  new  overseas  military 
presence. 

The  President  was  right  to  be  care- 
ful, and  should  be  recognized  for  his  ac- 
tions in  requesting  congressional  ap- 
proval for  using  military  force  in  the 
war,  and  I  have  every  expectation  that 
he  will  continue  to  take  care  to  build 
consensus  and  support  for  his  postwar 
policies. 

One  final  provision  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  con- 
cerns the  disposition  of  United  States 
military  equipment  transferred  to  the 
region  during  this  operation,  and 
equipment  captured  from  Iraq  by  Unit- 
ed States  forces. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Desert 
Storm  supplemental  authorization  bill 
last  week,  there  was  some  discussion 
about  the  continuing  danger  of  arms 
proliferation  in  the  Middle  East  and 
around  the  world.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  the  United  States  were  to  fight 
this  war  with  the  aim  of  promoting  re- 
gional stability  and  then  transfer  mas- 
sive amounts  of  equipment  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  directly  contradict  that 
goal. 

A  new  world  order  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  just  a  continuation  of 
the  arms  race  that  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  us  to  war  with  Iraq  in  the  first 
place.  The  cycle  of  armament,  fighting, 
and  rearmament  should  be  transformed 
into  something  more  hopeful  and  more 
productive. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
hibit transfer  of  the  equipment  but  it 
does  require  the  administration  to  seek 
prior  approval  from  the  Congress  be- 
fore doing  so.  It  does  not  preclude  the 
prepositioning  of  equipment  for  the 
contingency  use  of  American  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  supple- 
mental meets  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  resulting  firom  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  It  does  so  in 
a  way  that  allows  the  Congress  to 
maintain  the  appropriate  level  of  over- 
Bight  of  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  spe- 
cial thanks  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Conmiittee  and  former  chairman  of  the 
committee,  my  firiend.  Senator  Hat- 
field. As  always,  his  help,  cooperation, 
wisdom,  and  leadership  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  has  been  instrumental 
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in  the  expedited  action  we  have  seen, 
and  it  is  most  appreciated.  Without  his 
strong  support  the  conmiittee  would 
not  have  been  able  to  move  in  such  an 
exi>editious  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
chairman's  opening  remarks.  He  has 
accurately  and  precisely  defined  the 
contents  of  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

Once  again,  the  chairman's — Senator 
Byrd's— leadership  in  that  committee 
has  expedited  the  process  probably  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner  that  I  can 
recall  since  we  have  handled  an  appro- 
priations supplemental,  at  least  in  my 
memory.  I  commend  him  for  that  kind 
of  leadership. 

This  called  for  extraordinary  work- 
ing relationships  between  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee, 
with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  White 
House. 

We  talk  about  orchestrating  the 
forming  of  the  alliance  against  Iraq. 
There  was  a  great  orchestration  of  the 
partnership  in  this  process  in  bringing 
forth  these  two  appropriations  bills. 
This  was  a  very  smooth  operation  for 
which  we  are  all  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Conmiittee 
on  Appropriations  met  last  Thursday 
afternoon  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
Senate  H.R.  1282,  the  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  supplemental,  and  H.R. 
1281,  the  fiscal  year  1991  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  The  reports  were  available  on 
Friday,  so  the  requirements  of  the  2- 
day  rule  have  been  met. 

H.R.  1282,  the  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  supplemental,  provides  a  grand 
total  of  $12,625,822,000  for  costs  directly 
attributable  to  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
Of  the  total  provided,  $15,000,000,000  is 
an  appropriation  of  new  budget  author- 
ity firom  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  be  used 
only  if  foreign  contributions  are  not 
available.  More  than  $42  billions  may 
be  transferred  from  the  defense  co- 
operation account  into  which  the  for- 
eign contributions  have  been  deposited. 

The  President  requested  this  supple- 
mental on  February  22.  The  details  of 
the  request  are  presented  in  House 
Document  No.  102-43.  The  committee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  President's  re- 
quest on  February  26,  receiving  testi- 
mony from  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Donald  Atwood  and  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Director  Richard 
Darman. 

The  President  requested 

$15,000,000,000  in  new  budget  authority 
for  a  "Desert  Shield  working  capital 
account"  and  virtually  unlimited  au- 
thority to  transfer  into  that  account 


from  funds  deposited  into  the  existing 
defense  cooperation  account  by  foreign 
contributors  supporting  the  war  effort. 
The  conmiittee  has  Joined  our  brethren 
in  the  other  body  in  rejecting  that  ap- 
proach. Instead,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  appropriation  of 
$15,000,000,000  as  requested  and  makes 
specific,  account-by-account  rec- 
ommendations for  the  expenditure  of 
up  to  $42,625,822,000  in  foreign  contribu- 
tions as  they  become  available.  The 
committee  also  recommends  that  for- 
eign funds  be  used  first  and  that  any  of 
the  $15,000,000,000  in  U.S.  funds  that  re- 
main after  all  costs  are  met  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the 
funds  provided  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  H.R.  1282  are  emergency  funding  re- 
quirements as  set  forth  in  title  Xm, 
section  251(b)(2)(DXii)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  and 
as  such  are  not  counted  against  the  de- 
fense caps  established  by  that  act  i>ur- 
suant  to  last  year's  budget  sununit 
agreement. 

The  committee  has  not  agreed  with 
several  recommendations  of  the  other 
body  in  various  accounts,  but  In  total 
dollars  we  are  not  far  apart.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommends  striking 
House  provisions  relative  to  the  Tide- 
water Family  Services  Center,  the 
Mitchel  Field  health  care  facility.  Me- 
morial Day  celebration  preparations, 
and  CHAMPUS  copayments. 

The  committee  has  included  bill  lan- 
guage regarding  notification  require- 
ments on  the  transfer  of  funds,  the  dis- 
position of  equipment  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  report  on  withdrawal  costs,  and 
arms  sales  and  transfers  to  nations 
with  unfulfilled  pledges  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  effort. 

All  of  these  recommendations  are 
more  fully  described  in  the  conmiit- 
tee's  report.  Senate  Report  102-23. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a 
communication  f^m  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Statement  of  Admin- 
istration Policy,  on  this  supplemental. 

They  have  raised  three  specific  con- 
cerns relating  to  sectionss  105,  106  and 
107  of  H.R.  1282.  They  raise  them  in 
more  the  context  of  constitutional  con- 
cerns. I  am  not  going  to  raise  them 
here  on  the  floor,  and  I  am  hopefUl  we 
can  work  these  out  by  the  time  we  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives so  they  will  not  provide  us 
with  any  obstacles  to  completing  the 
business  at  hand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  administration  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[Statement  of  Administration  Policy  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  Mar.  18. 1991] 

H.R.  1282— Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  Supplemental  appropriations 
ACT.  1991 

(Sponsor:  Senator  Byrd.  West  Virginia) 

The  Administration  appreciates  the  work 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  in  promptly  advancing  the  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  The  Administra- 
tion win  work  with  the  House  and  Senate  to 
improve  the  bill  as  it  moves  through  Con- 
greaa-  In  addition  to  preferring  full  funding 
of  Its  requests,  the  Administration  strongly 
opposes  three  sections  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
particular,  sections  105.  106,  and  107  of  H.R. 
1382  raise  serious  policy  and  constitutional 
concerns. 

Section  105(d)  directs  the  President  to  un- 
dertaken cetain  negotiations  concerning  ma- 
terials and  equipment  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  military  facilities  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm.  Section  106(b)(4)  would 
Interfere  with  the  President's  authority  to 
conduct  foreign  affairs  by  directing  that  he 
reveal  expected,  but  not  completed,  arrange- 
ments for  any  possible  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence in  the  Middle  E^t.  The  Administration 
urges  the  deletion  of  sections  105(d)  and 
16(bK4). 

In  addition,  section  10S(e)  prohibits  the 
transfer  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  equip- 
ment, supplies,  or  materials  to  any  foreign 
country  in  the  Middle  E^t  without  prior  no- 
tification to  Congress  and  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  the  transfer,  by  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion. This  provision  creates  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  ability  of  the  Executive 
branch  to  conduct  foreign  affairs  activities 
that  are  already  subject  to  significant  Con- 
gressional oversight  pursuant  to  legislation 
such  as  the  Arms  Elxport  Control  Act,  In  like 
fashion,  section  105(g)  not  only  imposes  bur- 
densome and  unnecessary  reporting  require- 
ments on  the  Executive  branch  but  infringes 
upon  the  President's  foreign  affairs  power  by 
requiring  him  to  demand  similar  Informa- 
tion from  other  coalition  countries.  These 
provisions  should  be  deleted. 

The  Administration  also  urges  the  deletion 
of  section  107.  It  places  unnecessary  and  in- 
appropriate constraints  on  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide sales,  credits,  or  guarantees  for  military 
equipment  or  services  to  allied  countries.  It 
Is  expected  that  full  payment  depends,  in 
part,  on  U.S.  determination  of  costs  and  bill- 
ing. There  can  thus  be  "delays "  caused  by 
U.S.  action  or  inaction.  In  these  cases  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  forgo  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  business  with  these  coun- 
tries while  awaiting  full  pajnment  of  conunlt- 
ments.  In  the  event  that  it  should  become 
clear  that  commitments  were  not  to  be  fully 
met,  appropriate  steps  could  be  taken  con- 
sistent with  the  sense  of  Congress  expressed 
in  section  304  of  H.R.  1281. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  just  take  a  few  seconds  to 
add  my  comments  to  a  couple  of  the 
points  Chairman  Byrd  raised  in  his 
openlner  statement. 

One  is  the  question  of  what  we  might 
title,  generally,  allied  war  debts.  And 
he  has  very  accurately  pointed  out 
that  out  of  the  number  of  dollars  that 
have  been  pledged,  we  only  have  a  por- 
tion of  them  in  hand.  And  I  do  not 
want  to  use  history  to  discourage  us. 


but  only  to  perhaps  stimulate  payment 
of  those  liledges. 

If  we  g  0  back  to  the  time  that  the 
United  £  tates  established  a  creditor 
role  to  w  ir  debts,  it  was  in  World  War 
I.  Out  of  aJl  of  the  allies  in  World  War 
I,  in  whic  h  we  lent  both  our  money  and 
resources ,  and  later  our  manpower,  we 
did  not  lave  a  very  good  record  upon 
which  to  [base  our  expectations  now,  if 
you  look  Bt  the  amount  of  the  debt  cre- 
ated in  World  War  I  and  how  little  of  it 
was  paid  back  to  the  United  States  by 
the  allies .  I  would  like  to  say  that  Fin- 
land was  the  one  country  out  of  the  al- 
liance in  World  War  I  that  did  meet  its 
payment  schedule  throughout  that  pe- 
riod. 

During  World  War  n,  we  also  found 
ourselves  in  the  same  creditor  role  to 
our  alliei  to  help  sustain  a  warmaking 
capacity  and,  again,  our  record  of  re- 
payment from  our  allies  is  not  that 
good. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out  a 
unique  situation  in  this  instance  that 
did  not  p  'evail  in  either  World  War  I  or 
n.  and  tl  at  is  the  diminished  capacity 
of  our  al]  les  following  a  tremendous  ex- 
penditure in  the  war  effort  that  each  of 
our  allies  had  made,  the  diminishing 
capacity  of  our  allies  at  that  point  in 
time  foil  jwing  the  war  to  make  those 
payment!  I.  I  do  not  excuse  them;  I  do 
not  thin! :  they  made  the  amount  of  ef- 
fort they  could  have,  even  under  those 
limiting  lircumstances. 

But  to<  ay  is  a  totally  different  situa- 
tion. Th(  re  is  not  that  diminished  ca- 
pability >n  the  part  of  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Kuwait  <  n  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
You  see  low  they  spend  their  billions 
of  dollar  i  they  have  raked  in  from  the 
oil  profit  3,  and  you  certainly  find  that 
they  can  spend  money  for  far  less  im- 
portant matters  than  to  pay  their 
debts.  I  want  to  underscore  this  par- 
ticular point  that  the  chairman 
brought  Cut:  They  have  a  capability  to 
make  gopd  on  their  pledges.  It  is  not 
going  to  jcause  one  Saudi  to  go  hungry; 
it  is  not  koing  to  cause  one  Kuwaiti  to 
,  to  pay  their  pledges.O 
rman  pointed  out  that  the 
people  have  made  a  tremen- 
flce  in  this  particular  mill- 
even  though  I  did  not  sup- 
port the  policy.  Nevertheless,  the  bril- 
liant orcshestration  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  General  Schwarzkopf, 
from  the!  top  right  through  to  the  en- 
listed personnel,  cannot  be  denied.  All 
of  them  ^ave  a  tremendous  demonstra- 
tion of  peadership,  foUowership,  and 
good  organization,  and  the  best-trained 
military  we  have  had,  probably,  in  our 
history;  I  point  out,  without  a  draft,  all 
volunteer. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  we  have  to 
understaiid  that  there  were  many  con- 
tributions beyond  the  actual  war,  as 
the  chairman  indicated,  and  that  we 
have    denied    ourselves    the   resources 
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and  have  gone  to  military  spending.  We 
have  denied  durselves  on  so  many  other 
fronts  and  tiey  are  really  trying  the 
vulnerability  of  America's  security. 

A  secure  lation  must  have  a  well- 
housed,  well-fed,  well-educated  people, 
and  it  must  l^ve  a  productive  economy 
and  a  strong  infrastructure.  And  Amer- 
ica today  is  truly  vulnerable  on  many 
of  those  fro|its,  because  we  have  di- 
verted our  resources  over  the  years  to 
create  this  niajor  outstanding  military 
organization^ 

Now  that  we  have  won  the  war,  can 
we  win  the  peace?  We  have  won  a  num- 
ber of  wars]  and  we  have  won  very 
many  peace]  efforts  that  have  been 
made  following  those  wars.  The  Presi- 
dent has  outlined  a  new  world  order.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  by  repaying  these 
debts  to  th^  United  States  on  the 
pledges  made  by  these  countries  we 
will  be  able  |to  help  in  this  new  world 
order. 

In  speaking  to  the  new  world  order,  I 
want  to  say  that  there  have  been  some 
restrictions.Jas  the  chairman  has  indi- 
cated, on  tiat  part  of  a  new  world 
order  that  nas  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
arms  in  these  world  areas  of  great 
trouble  and  volatility.  Mr.  President, 
we  helped  biild  Saddam  Hussein  with 
our  lust  fog  arms  and  our  hawking 
arms  on  the  international  market,  our 
promoting  a*tns,  our  giving  arms,  when 
they  could  not  even  afford  to  buy 
them.  The  largest  arms  peddler  in  the 
world — we  have  that  dubious  distinc- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  year  after 
year.  Twentv-one  nations  contributed 
arms  to  Sadoam  Hussein.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  mme  political  skill  orches- 
trated in  the  world  to  embargo  arms 
all  over  the  world. 

What  we  could  do  with  those  moneys 
to  help  buili  and  diminish  the  causes 
of  war.  Thr^e  billion  dollars  of  arms 
went  into  th|it  little  country  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Mr.  President,  they  have  fewer 
homes,  fewe^  schools,  fewer  health  pro- 
grams that  ihey  can  deliver,  and  they 
have  less  fpod;  they  are  worse  off 
today,  all  in  the  name  of  trsring  to 
build  peace  fy  sending  them  arms.  Not 
a  single  huhgry  baby  could  eat  one 
piece  of  armament  that  was  sent  them. 

K  we  are  going  to  continue  to  export 
arms,  which  never  settles  smything,  we 
ought  to  un(ler8tand  that  this  peace  we 
hope  to  win  will  be  very  elusive.  We,  in 
this  very  small  effort,  have  tried  to  set 
the  stage  to  help  the  President  in  the 
new  world  order  by  restricting  the  ex- 
porting of  aertain  arms,  and  I  hope 
that  this  wiU  be  a  signal  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  white  House  that  we  would 
like  to  see  that  the  great  sacrifice  the 
American  people  have  made  bears  a 
good  return.  ] 

You  will  never  return  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  lost.  But  we  certainly 
can  honor  tielr  sacrifice  by  reducing 
the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  war 
breaking  out  again  6  months  from  now, 
or  1  year  f^(im  now,  because  the  same 
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driving  forces  that  created  this  war  are 
in  place  today:  The  unresolved  Pal- 
estinian issue,  the  gap  between  the 
"haves"  and  the  "have  nots"  amongst 
the  Arab  people,  the  overdependence 
upon  their  oil  supply  that  leverages  all 
kinds  of  political  action,  which  really 
is  perhaps  not  wise  action,  all  of  those 
represent  part  of  our  responsibility  to 
build  peace,  toward  a  new  world  order. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  associated  with  my  chairman  in 
terms  of  presenting  this  program  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  one  I  support,  be- 
cause I  did  not  support  the  policy;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  one  we  have  to  face  the 
reality  of  dealing  with.  I  hope  that  we 
can  expedite  this,  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  meantime  we  can  work  out  these 
little  questions  that  have  been  raised 
by  the  administration  and  the  informal 
relationships  we  have  in  reaching  an 
understanding  both  with  the  House  and 
with  the  White  House. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  lucid 
and  impressive  statement,  and  again 
for  the  support  that  he  has  given  to  the 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment,  with  no  points  of  order 
being  waived  thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record  I  wish  to  first  explain  the  struc- 
ture that  has  been  created  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees for  the  purposes  of  funding  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

On  the  chart  the  $15  billion  appro- 
priated from  the  U.S.  taxpayers  is  to 
go  into  a  fund  titled  "the  Persian  Gulf 
regional  defense  fund."  The  moneys 
that  are  contributed  by  the  allies  go 
into  a  different  fund,  the  defense  co- 
operation account.  Moneys  from  both 
of  these  fUnds  may  flow  directly  into 
defense  appropriation  accounts. 

However,  the  committee  has  speci- 
fied that  the  funds  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  regional  defense  fund,  moneys 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  regional  defense 
fund,  in  other  words  the  $15  billion  ap- 
propriated by  the  taxpayers,  will  not 
be  spent  until  the  moneys  contributed 
by  the  allies  to  the  defense  cooperation 
account  have  been  spent.  If  there  are 
cash  flow  needs  and  allied  delays  which 
require  an  expenditure  from  the  $15  bil- 
lion appropriated  by  the  American  tax- 
payers, then  that  money,  the  $15  bil- 
lion will  be  replenished  with  moneys 
from  the  defense  cooperation  account 
as  the  moneys  continue  to  flow  in  from 
the  allies  in  payment  of  thefr  commit- 
ments. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Desert  Storm/ 
Desert  Shield  operation  we  would  ex- 
pect $15  billion  to  remain  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  regional  defense  fimd.  the 
original  taxpayers  $15  billion  appro- 
priation. That  appropriation  then,  or 
whatever  remains  of  it.  would  revert  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Any  moneys  that 
would  remain  in  the  defense  coopera- 
tion account  would  remain  in  the  de- 
fense cooperation  account.  That  ac- 
count was  established  long  prior  to 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

Finally,  I  should  say  that  the  com- 
mittees would  require  a  7-day  notice 
prior  to  the  expenditure  from  either  of 
these  accounts,  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gional defense  fund  or  the  defense  co- 
operation account.  They  require  that  7 
days  before  the  flow  of  moneys  from  ei- 
ther of  those  accounts  Congress  be  no- 
tified and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees give  their  approval  of  such  exi)end- 
iture  before  the  expenditures  can  be 
made.  That  is  according  to  current 
practice. 

So  our  colleagues,  the  viewing  audi- 
ence, and  the  readers  of  the  Record 
may  understand  a  little  more  vividly 
the  situation  with  respect  to  the  allied 
commitments  and  thefr  payments  on 
those  commitments,  the  chart  before 
us  I  think  is  clear.  The  large  bar  is  the 
total  amount  committed  by  our  allies, 
$54.5  billion.  That  constitutes  the 
promises  of  the  allies.  How  have  they 
fuinUed  on  their  promises,  how  well? 
The  green  bar  represents  the  i>ayments 
that  they  have  made,  both  in  cash  and 
in  kind.  The  narrow  red  ribbon  at  the 
top  of  the  second  bar  represents  pay- 
ments in  kind  by  the  allies.  The  larger 
portion  of  that  bar  represents  pay- 
ments in  cash  by  the  allies. 

So  we  see  that  the  total  in  cash  and 
in  kind  paid  by  the  allies  amounts  to 
$26.6  billion— $25.6  billion  paid  as 
against  $54.5  billion  committed.  In 
other  words,  the  total  of  payments  in 
kind  and  in  cash  represent  less  than 
half,  47  percent  to  be  more  precise,  of 
the  commitments  that  were  made.  So 
the  allies  have  yet  to  pay  a  little  over 
half  of  what  they  promised  to  pay. 

We  will  show  in  this  chart  the  break- 
down among  the  allies  with  respect  to 
the  commitments  they  have  made  and 
the  payments  they  have  made.  And  be- 
ginning with  Saudi  Arabia,  to  which 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Hatfield,  referred  specifically  along 
with  some  others,  as  to  Saudi  Arabia 
the  commitments  by  Saudi  Arabia 
amounted  to  $16.8  billion,  represented 
by  the  black  bar.  The  payments  in  kind 
and  in  cash  by  Saudi  Arabia  amount  to 
$6.1  billion,  in  other  words,  $6.1  billion 
paid  on  promises  amounting  to  $16.8 
billion.  To  be  exact,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
paid  36  percent  of  its  commitments. 

Kuwait  made  commitments  amount- 
ing to  $16  billion.  It  has  made  pay- 
ments in  cash  and  in  kind  amounting 
to  $5.5  billion,  or  34  percent. 


The  United  Arab  Emirates,  which 
could  easily  send  us  a  check  of  $10  bil- 
lion overnight  and  scarcely  miss  it, 
made  promises  amounting  to  $4  billion 
and  has  paid  half  that  amount,  $2  bil- 
lion, 50  percent. 

The  E^mirates  would  have  been  wiped 
out  completely  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ready  action  of  the  United  SUtes  de- 
ploying manpower  and  equipment 
which  provided  a  great  threat  to  Hus- 
sein had  he  attempted  to  go  farther 
south  from  Kuwait. 

Germany,  one  of  our  friends,  made 
commitments  of  $6.6  billion.  It  has  paid 
70  percent  of  those  commitments.  $4.6 
billion,  most  of  which  is  cash,  and  a  bit 
of  which  is  in  kind. 

Japan  has  made  commitments 
amounting  to  $10.7  billion,  has  jwid  as 
of  today  $7.3  billion,  or  68  percent,  with 
another  $3  biUlon  expected  by  March 
28. 

Korea  committed  $385  million  and 
has  paid  $71  million  or  18  percent  of  its 
commitments. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  thank  my 
counterpart,  my  friend,  the  ranking 
member,  the  former  chairman,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  I  thank  all  members  of 
the  committee,  and  I  thank  also  our 
fine  committee  staff  led  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  by  Jim  English  and  on  the 
other  side  by  Keith  Kennedy.  These  are 
excellent  staffers  and  they  work  days, 
and  many  evenings — on  weekends  also 
trom  time  to  time — to  prepare  these 
bills,  have  them  on  the  fioor  and  pre- 
pare them  then  for  the  conference  that 
will  later  follow. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1282,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
In  doing  so,  I  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude and  that  of  the  people  I  represent 
for  the  heroic  and  highly  successful  ef- 
forts by  our  military  services  in  bring- 
ing about  the  victory  against  Iraq  and 
the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  It  is  said,  Mr. 
President,  that  "victory  has  its  cost." 
Today  we  take  to  the  floor  to  pay  the 
bill.  Appropriately,  a  very  significant 
part  of  that  bill  is  to  be  paid  by  our  al- 
lies and  the  gulf  nations  that  most  ben- 
efited by  our  actions.  The  bill  before  us 
makes  available  a  total  of  $15  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  and  $42.6  billion 
in  funding  from  the  defense  coopera- 
tion account — the  account  which 
houses  the  contributions  firom  the  golf 
nations  and  our  allies.  The  bill  further 
ensures  that  United  States  tax  dollars 
will  only  be  used  if  the  funding  for  our 
allies  and  the  gulf  nations  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  incremental  costs  of 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 

As  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subconmiittee.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  very  small  but 
critical  funding  item  contained  in  the 
bill.  Chapter  HI  of  the  bill  approin^ates 
$18,922,000  for  the  incremental  costs 
borne  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  sujiport  of 
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the  recent  activities  in  the  grulf.  The 
level  provided  fully  covers  the  amount 
reqaested  by  the  administration.  While 
this  is  a  small  fjraction  of  the  funding 
contained  in  the  entire  bill,  this  con- 
tribution is  essential  to  ensure  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  not  required  to  pay 
for  its  Involvement  in  the  war  by  slow- 
ing its  maintenance  program,  which 
supports  all  of  the  service's  critical 
missions. 

On  February  28,  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  heard  testimony  firom 
Adm.  Bill  Kime,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Admiral  Kime  out- 
lined very  articulately  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Coast  Guard  dating  back 
to  our  Nation's  response  to  Iraq's  ini- 
tial invasion  of  Kuwait.  Indeed,  from 
that  day  forward.  Coast  Guard  units 
were  called  on  to  respond  skillfully  and 
quickly.  During  the  first  callup  of  our 
military  reserves  this  past  siunmer, 
the  Coast  Guard  called  up  a  larger  per- 
centage of  its  Selected  Reserves  than 
any  other  military  service.  Many  of 
these  Reserves  were  trained  in  port  se- 
curity, a  specialty  not  found  among 
the  other  services. 

The  Coast  Guard's  Involvement  has 
included  the  inspecting  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  Fleet,  the  identification  of 
merchant  seamen  to  sail  supply  ships 
to  the  gulf,  supervising  the  loading  of 
hazardous  material  and  ammunition, 
providing  waterside  security  in  the 
United  States,  Saudi,  and  Bahrainl 
ports,  and  the  boarding  of  merchant 
vessels  in  the  gulf  region  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  international 
trade  embargo  against  Iraq.  By  all  ac- 
counts, the  Coast  Guard  performed 
each  of  these  missions  with  the  skill 
and  commitment  we  expect  of  that 
I>roud  service. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  Coast 
Guard's  involvement  in  Operations 
Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield 
brought  about  the  first  involuntary 
callup  of  the  Coast  Guard's  Reserves. 
According  to  Admiral  Kime,  these  re- 
servists performed  most  admirably.  In- 
deed, a  solicitation  requesting  volun- 
teers among  the  Reserves  to  replace 
those  in  the  gulf  yielded  an  overwhelm- 
ing response  far  in  excess  of  numbers 
needed.  It  so  happens,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  year  is  the  50th  anniversary 
year  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserves,  and 
I  want  to  commend  their  efforts  along 
with  those  of  the  active  duty  Coast 
Guard  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  Coast  Guard  also  has  lead  respon- 
sibility for  the  President's  Interagency 
Task  Force  charged  with  assessing  the 
catastrophic  oilsplll  in  the  Persian 
Golf.  I  should  note,  however,  that  the 
administration  has  not  requested  any 
ftandlng  for  the  costs  of  this  mission 
and,  thus,  no  Aindlng  has  been  pro- 
vided. Admiral  Kime  informed  us  as 
part  of  his  testimony  that  he  is  hopeful 
that  the   Coast  Guard  will   be   reim- 


bursed dlfectly  for  these  activities  by 
one  or  a  number  of  the  gulf  nations. 

I  thinkjit  is  critical,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Ooast  Guard  be  adequately  re- 
imbursed I  for  the  costs  of  its  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  operations. 
We  cannot  let  the  Coast  Guard  divert 
resources  I  firom  its  other  missions. 
There  art  simply  too  many  unmet 
needs  thajt  must  be  addressed  here  at 
home,  su^h  as  the  implementation  of 
till  Act  and  other  pollution 
and  marine  safety  initia- 
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Kime  told  my  subconmilttee 
qulrements  to  focus  on  the 
the  gulf  has,  to  a  small  de- 
ired  some  of  his  senior  offi- 
vert  attention  firom  these 
critical  ^endas  here  at  home.  The 
need  to  fopus  on  port  security  did,  tem- 
porarily, jrequire  local  marine  safety 
offices  to  jslow  down  marine  safety  and 
environmental  protection  efforts. 
While  we  [expect  Coast  Guard  units  to 
respond  po  all  challenges  as  they 
present  themselves,  it  is  essential  that 
these  unlQs  do  not  lose  sight  of  all  their 
critical  civilian  missions.  Our  respon- 
sibility is  to  ensure  that  they  have  the 
resources  to  do  both.  I  believe  this  bill 
accompliefties  that  end. 

Mr.  DO]  jE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  dlstl:  igulshed  chairman.  Senator 
Byrd,  Senator  Hatpielj),  Senator 
INOUYE,  a  id  Senator  Stevens  for  their 
outstandl  ig  effort  in  putting  together 
this  supp]  emental  appropriations  pack- 
age. Furt  ler,  I  commend  the  Secretary 
of  Defens  5  and  his  staff  for  their  dili- 
gence andl  hard  work. 

As  we  i  transition  firom  Operation 
Desert  Stlorm  to  Operation  Desert  Ac- 
countant.i  we  must  remember  that  the 
world  reknalns  a  dangerous  place. 
Amerlcanl  security  has— and  will  con- 
tinue to  jely  on  the  quality  of  forces 
and  militiLry  personnel  that  we  main- 
tain. Weaicness  translates  into  vulner- 
ability. Strength  enhances  security— a 
simple  leftson,  yet  it  is  a  lesson  that 
some  never  learn.  It  is  a  lesson  that 
many  choose  to  ignore. 

This  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about— 
Americanj  strength  and  the  conunit- 
ment  to  maintain  it.  Freedom  and  se- 
curity ha  ire  a  cost— and  it  is  time  to 
pay  the  b:  11. 

Our  al  ies  must  understand  that 
while  An  erica  will  meet  her  commit- 
ments, thiey  too  must  meet  theirs.  We 
fully  exp#ct  the  pledges  made  by  our 
allies  to  be  met  and  we  will  Insist  that 
costs  of  Desert  Shield/Storm  to  be 
shared  equitably.  I  am  confldent  that 
in  the  end.  they  will  be. 

Our  military  success  in  Operation 
Desert  Sfiorm  was  not  an  accident.  It 
was  a  realilt  of  the  President's  resolve 
to  maintain  American  strength,  it  was 
a  result  Qf  the  quality  of  our  military 
personnel!  it  was  a  result  of  America's 
innovation  and  Industry,  and  it  was  a 
result  of  America's  resolve. 


In  my  vlev  ,  we  owe  the  American 
taxpayer  a  fu  .1  accounting  of  the  costs 
of  this  operation,  but  we  must  not 
allow  our  green  eyeshades  to  obscure 
our  vision— the  lesson  of  Desert  Storm 
remains  clear.  Strength  means  secu- 
rity. I 

MARI<-«3  500-POUND  BOMBS 

Mr.  KASTE^I.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  It  is  my  understanding 
that  one  of  the  most  widely  used  weap- 
ons during  t|te  Persian  Gulf  war  was 
the  Mark-82  500-pound  bomb.  Not  only 
was  this  type  of  bomb  frequently  used, 
it  was  used  tio  great  effect.  A  full  ac- 
counting of  ocpended  weapons  has  not 
been  received  but  I  believe  that  these 
bombs  will  b6  at  or  near  the  top  of  the 
list  when  tlu^  report  is  received.  Is  it 
your  understanding  that  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  can  replace  Mark-82 
bombs  using '  funds  firom  this  supple- 
mental appropriation? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  will  make  sure  to  direct  the  De- 
partment of  tlhe  Navy  and  Air  Force  to 
provide  a  full  laccounting  of  the  number 
of  Mark-82  bombs  consumed  between 
August  1990  and  February  1991.  Those 
numbers  should  Include  not  only  just 
those  that  mere  fired,  but  also  those 
that  are  nowjunusable  because  of  ship- 
ping, handling  or  other  reasons. 

Mr.  STEViJ^S.  So  what  you  are  say- 
ing. Senator,!  is  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  replace  Mark-82  500- 
pound  bomb  consumed  during  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
consistent  with  their  future  inventory 
objectives? 

Mr.  moUYE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
mean.  Thank  you  for  clarifying  that. 

Mr.  KAST^.  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  Hawaii  tod  Alaska  for  their  help. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  critical  program 
for  the  preparedness  of  the  United 
States. 

SECTION  302 

Mr.  BOND.  JMr.  President,  I  rise  with 
an  inquiry  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  con- 
cerning section  202  of  the  dire  emer^ 
gency  supplemental. 

Mr.  INOirSJE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
srield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that 
there  is  no  discussion  of  section  202  of 
the  conmiittjee  report  accompanying 
the  bill.  I  Would  like  to  clarify  the 
committee  position  for  the  record.  As  I 
understand  it,  section  202  is  identical 
to  section  7X9  of  the  House-passed  bill. 
The  section  directs  obligation  of  $988 
million  withip  30  days  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  for  remanufacture  of  12  F- 
14D'8.  I  notel  that  this  is  a  ixrogram 
that  Secretarnr  Cheney  has  proposed  for 
termination. ' 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Yes,  that  is  my  under- 
standing also.  The  provision  insists  on 
obligation  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  ftmds 
allocated  to  the  F-14  remanufacture 
program  in  last  year's  bill  rather  than 
termination  of  the  program  as  subse- 
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quently  proposed  by  the  admlnlstxa-       To  this  date,  our  allies  and  coalition 
^on.  partners  have  promised  $54.5  billion  in 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  distingruished    contributions  to  the  gulf  effort.  As  of 


chairman 

My  understanding  is.  further,  that  no 
funds  are  being  directed  away  from  any 
of  the  other  previously  funded  fiscal 
year  1991  Navy  aircraft  procurement 
programs.  However,  the  committee's 
action  does  raise  the  question  of  what 
impact  it  will  have  in  the  future  on 
other  Navy  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
grams. And  as  the  chairman  knows,  the 
only  Navy  combat  aircraft  program 
continuing  in  fiscal  year  1992  produc- 
tion is  the  F/A-18. 

Mr.  moUYE.  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  legitimate  concern.  I  can  assure  that 
junior  senator  from  Missouri  that  sec- 
tion 202  is  included  without  prejudice 
to  the  F/A-18  program  or  other  Navy 
aviation  programs.  I  believe  Senator 
Stevens,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Defense  Subcommittee,  would 
agree  with  me  on  this  point. 

As  my  good  firiend  knows,  the  Navy  is 
preparing  an  amendment  budget  sub- 
mission for  its  aviation  program.  Until 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  has  re- 
viewed that  request  I  cannot  say  how 
the  committee  will  proceed  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  However,  nothing  rec- 
ommended here  today  should  suggest 
any  lessening  in  our  support  for  any  as- 
pect of  the  F/A-18  program. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Chairman 
would  yield.  I  would  just  simply  point 
out  that  I  agree  with  his  comments 
that  our  actions  on  this  bill  are  in  no 
way  Intended  to  lesson  our  support  for 
the  P/A-18  program. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  for 
their  time  and  for  helping  to  clarify 
this  issue  for  me.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  two  pending  supple- 
mental appropriations  bills,  H.R.  1281 
and  H.R.  1282.  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Ciommittees  for  assembling  and 
marking  up  this  comprehensive  pack- 
age on  such  short  notice. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  a  couple  of  items  in  this 
package  which  I  feel  are  particularly 
noteworthy.  One  of  these  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  contributions  from  other 
nations  are  handled.  While  this  legisla- 
tion establishes  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  a 
S15  billion  fund  for  additional  expenses 
related  to  the  war,  the  legislation  also 
makes  clear  that  no  U.S.  funds  will  be 
spent  before  the  expected  contributions 
from  our  allies  are  received. 

That  is  a  very  important  point,  Mr. 
President.  The  United  States  sent  over 
500.000  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  by 
far  the  largest  contingent  represented 
there.  We  bore  the  largest  number  of 
casualties,  and  the  greatest  expendi- 
ture of  supplies  and  armaments.  We 
should  not  have  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  financial  burden  as  well. 


today,  only  $25.6  billion  has  actually 
been  received,  in  the  form  of  cash  or  in- 
kind  contributions.  Before  we  spend  a 
dime  of  U.S.  funds  on  the  conflict  in 
the  gulf,  we  must  make  sure  we  have 
all  of  our  pledges  in  hand  from  our  al- 
lies. Only  then  can  we  make  an  in- 
formed— and  responsible — decision  on 
how  best  to  fund  the  shortfall. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
make  note  of  a  relatively  small  item 
within  this  package,  the  $2.9  million  in 
supplemental  appropriations  to  the 
U.S.  Conmierce  Department's  Inter- 
national Trade  Administration.  In  the 
next  5  to  10  years,  much  of  Kuwait  will 
need  to  be  completely  rebuilt,  at  a  cost 
now  estimated  in  the  area  of  $20  to  $30 
billion.  The  Kuwaiti  reconstruction 
presents  a  significant  opportunity  for 
American  businesses  and  individuals, 
and  this  legislation  ensures  that  the 
Commerce  Department  has  the  funding 
it  needs  to  adequately  promote  United 
States  particii>ation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  note  one  particular  aspect  of  this 
legislation  that  is  very  special  to  me, 
the  $650  million  for  emergency  assist- 
ance to  Israel.  Let  me  take  a  moment 
if  I  may,  Mr.  President,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  since  Israel's  estab- 
lishment nearly  half  a  century  ago,  its 
survival  has  been  based  upon  one  sim- 
ple, incontrovertible  principle:  No  at- 
tack on  Israel  shall  go  unpunished.  And 
the  United  States  has  made  sure  that 
Israel  has  the  means  to  make  good  on 
this  promise.  We  have  assisted  Israel  in 
acquiring  the  financial  means  and  mili- 
tai7  goods  it  needs  to  ensure  its  secu- 
rity in  the  region. 

How  ironic,  then,  that  when  Iraq 
launched  its  infamous  Scud  missiles  at 
residential  Israeli  neighborhoods,  it 
was  the  United  States  that  urged  Israel 
not  to  respond.  And  in  not  responding, 
Israel  provided  what  may  have  been 
the  most  imjwrtant  blow  to  Saddam 
Hussein's  regime.  Hussein's  overt 
strategy  was  to  draw  Israel  into  the 
war,  uniting  the  Arab  masses  against 
his  opposition  and  tearing  the  coalition 
apart.  It  did  not  work. 

It  didn't  work.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause Israel  showed  restraint.  In  the 
ta^e  of  nightly  Scud  alerto  and  the 
threat  of  chemical  attack,  Israel  re- 
fused to  respond  to  Iraq's  missile  at- 
tacks. At  the  very  least,  Israel  must 
now  be  compensated  adequately  for  the 
damage  it  suffered. 

Israel's  restraint  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  when  we  take  into  account 
the  terrible  destruction  that  was  done 
to  that  nation  daring  the  war  with 
Iraq.  I  sjieak  not  only  of  the  actual 
missile  attacks,  which  left  five  people 
killed,  hundreds  of  people  injured,  and 
thousands  of  homes  demolished.  Rath- 
er. Mr.  President,  I  speak  of  the  con- 
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stant  fear,  the  heartstopping  terror, 
that  gripped  all  Israelis  during  the  5 
weeks  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  visit  last 
month  from  Shimon  Shetreet,  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Knesset,  who 
showed  to  me  a  number  of  photos  of 
the  devastation  and  destructioD  in  Is- 
rael. I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  this  body  one  image  that  I 
found  particularly  disturbing. 

The  photo  was  of  a  young  woman  who 
had  just  given  birth  in  an  Israeli  hos- 
pital. Cradled  in  her  left  arm.  as  she 
lay  in  her  hospital  bed.  was  a  newborn 
baby.  In  her  right  arm.  clutched  equal- 
ly tightly,  she  held  a  gas  mask.  Mr. 
President,  there  could  be  no  better 
image  of  the  fear  that  haunted  the  Is- 
raeli people  during  the  course  of  this 
war.  On  that  hospital  bed,  the  promise 
of  a  precious  new  life  shared  close  prox- 
imity with  the  specter  of  a  horrible 
death. 

Mr.  President,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations package  before  us  today 
will  not  erase  that  horror.  It  will  not 
undo  the  suffering  that  the  Israelis 
have  endured  as  a  result  of  Iraq's  mis- 
sile attacks.  But  it  is  an  important 
step  toward  the  recognition  of  Israel's 
sacrifice.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  its  im- 
mediate passage. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  are 
no  further  comments  and  no  further 
amendments,  I  ask  for  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  authorized  by  the  joint  leadership 
to  set  the  vote  to  occur  at  2:15  p.m. 
today  without  any  intervening  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  bill  occur  at  the  hour  of 
2:15  p.m.  today,  with  paragraph  4  of 
rule  VI  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  any  Senators  on 
both  sides  may  include  statements  in 
the  Record  as  though  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  1281,  Calendar 
Order  No.  43. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1281)  mftking  dire  emergency 
supplemental  apjaropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  food  stamps,  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  urg-ent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  firom  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
H.R.  1281 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pro- 
vide dire  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE  I— SMERGENCT  SUPPLEMENTAL 

--""  APPROPRIATIONS 
All  ftinds  provided  under  this  title  are 
hereby  designated  to  be  "emergency  require- 
ments" for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Ck>ntrol  Act 
of  196S.  as  amended. 

CHAFTERX 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

IHTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ADMINISTRATION 

OPERATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations 
and  administration"  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional costs  resulting  tnm  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Operation  Desert  Storm.  [S2.961.a001 
SllOjOOO,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
National  Oceanic  and  atmospheric 

administration 
opsbation,  rb8kabch,  and  pacilmes 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations 
wearch.  and  fhclllUes"  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional coata  resulting  from  Operation  Desert 
Sbleld/Operation  Desert  Storm.  [S,77S,000] 
tSUjOOO.  to  remain  available  ontil  expended. 


[NATI0I4^  iNSTrrUTE  OF  STANDARDS  AND 

Technology 

[scienti^c  and  technical  research  and 

services 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Scientific 
and  technical  research  and  services"  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  costs  resulting  from  Oper- 
ation Desef-t  Shield/Operation  Desert  Storm, 
SI, 610.000.  ;to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.]   ' 

D^ARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
FEDEtAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 
AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  Additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  ezpenaes"  to  provide  for  additional  costs 
resulting  arom  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  St(^.  J4.633.000. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 
ES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenis  '  to  provide  for  additional  costs 
resulting  pom  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Stoim.  S3.103.000. 

ARTMENT  OF  STATE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
ALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenaps"  to  provide  for  additional  costs 
resulting  fSfom  Operation  Desert  Shield/Oper- 
ation Destrt  Storm.  S39,700,000.  of  which 
SIO.000.000  Shall  be  available  notwithstanding 
section  15(k)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956.  as  amended. 

EMERCENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
I      CONSULAR  SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Elmer- 
gencies  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  serv- 
ice" to  pre  vide  for  additional  costs  resulting 
firom  Operation  Desert  Shield/Operation 
Desert  Sto  rm.  S9.300,000.  to  remain  available 
until  exp»nded.  notwithstanding  section 
15(a)  of  th4  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  (1956,  as  amended. 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Unitei  I  States  Information  agency 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(INC  LUDINO  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expent  bs"  to  provide  for  additional  costs 
resulting  fjtjm  Operation  Desert  Shield/Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  [S6.800.0001  $5,800,000,  of 
which  $1,490,000  is  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  unobUlgated  balances  in  "Radio  Con- 
struction" subject  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense waiting  reimbursement  for  transi>or- 
tation,  petsonnel.  and  related  costs  for  es- 
tablishing ja  temporary  medium-wave  broad- 
cast facility  for  the  Voice  of  America  in  Bah- 
rain,        r 

ICHAPTERn 

IDEPARlttlENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

[OPERA'  nON  DESERT  SHIELD/DESEaiT 

STORM 

[ADD  TIONAL  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY 

[(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

[For  Incfemental  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert    Storm,    S333,600.000   is   appro- 
priated for  transfer  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  to  the  following  accounts 
in  not  to  ekceed  the  following  amounts: 
[PROCUREMENT 
((TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 
[MtSSILB  PROCURKMENT,  ARMY 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Missile 
procureme  at.  Army",  $269,300,000. 

[Procvrement  of  AMMUNrnoN,  Army 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment of  attmunltion.  Army",  S29,800,000. 
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[PRcxnmEMENT,  Marine  Corps 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure* 
ment.  Marine  (^rpe",  $34,700,000. 

[GEKERAL  PROVISION 
[(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

[Sbc.  101.  (a)  The  transfer  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  second- 
ary to  the  authority  provided  In  the  "Oper- 
ation Desert  Bbield/Desert  Storm  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1991." 

[(b)  The  authority  provided  in  this  Act  to 
transfer  funds  from  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer 
authority  contained  In  this  or  any  other  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1891. 

[(c)  Amounts  transferred  firom  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  in  this  Act  shall  be 
merged  with  a^d  be  available  for  the  same 
purposes  and  tke  same  time  period  as  the  ap- 
propriations toj  which  transferred.! 
(CHAPTER  [nil  // 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Federal  payment  to  the  DisTRicrr  of 
Columbia 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Federal 
payment  to  th«  District  of  Columbia"  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  costs  resulting  from  Oper- 
ation Desert  Sbleld/OperaUon  Desert  Storm, 
$3,565,000,  to  iremaln  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

lPTER  [IVl /// 
'PROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL  Development 

<SES  OF  the  AOENCTY  FOR 
^TIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

For  an  additnonal  amount  for  "Operating 
Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment" to  provide  for  additional  costs 
resulting  from  Operation  Desert  Shield/Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  S6.000,000  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1991,  which 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  costs  of 
evacuating  United  States  Government  em- 
ployees and  Personal  Services  Contractors, 
their  dependents,  and  for  subsistence  allow- 
ance payment»[:  Provided,  That  such  funds 
may  be  obllgited  and  expended  notwith- 
standing sectio  n  10  of  Public  Law  91-672]. 
Ecot  OMic  Support  fund 

For  an  addl  donal  amount  for  the  "Ek:o- 
nomlc  Suppirt  Fund".  [S650.000.000] 
SS50,000,000,  to  provide  for  additional  costs 
resulting  from  the  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  [which]  ]of  which  $630,000,000  shall  be 
made  availably  only  for  Israel,  and  of  which 
$200,000,000  man  ^  obligated  and  expended  not- 
mthstanding  s«ction  10  of  Public  Law  91-S72 
only  for  the  Republic  of  Turkey:  Provided,  That 
such  [sum]  sums  shall  be  made  available  on 
a  grant  basis  as  [a]  cash  [transfer]  transfers 
and  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1991:  Provided  further. 
That  such  [suiti]  sums  may  be  used  by  Israel 
and  the  Republic  of  Turkey  for  incremental 
costs  associated  with  the  conflict  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  notwithstanding  section  531(e)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961[:  Provided 
further.  That  tuch  funds  may  be  obligated 
and  expended  notwithstanding  section  10  of 
Public  Law  91-«72]. 

CHAPTER  [Vl/V 

LEG  [SLATIVE  BRANCH 

JOINT  ITEMS 

Cai  rroL  PoucE  board 

3APIT0L  POUCE 
SALARIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol  Po- 
lice Board.  S4larie8",  to  provide  for  addl- 
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tional  costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Operation  Desert  Storm, 
[S6.164.000I  $6,328,000,  of  which  rS3.130.000] 
t3.232,000  Is  appropriated  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and 
[S3.034,0001  $3,096,000  is  appropriated  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol  Po- 
lice Board,  General  expenses",  to  provide  for 
additional  costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Operation  Desert  Storm. 
[{978.0001  $1,136,000,  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses".  $88,000. 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Furniture  and 
Furnishings".  $351,000. 

CHAPTER  rvn  V 

PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 
Panama  Canal  Revolving  Fund 
The  Oscal  year  1991  obligation  limitation 
on  non-  administrative  and  capital  pro- 
grams, as  set  forth  in  Public  Law  101-516,  is 
increased  by  S60,000,000  to  meet  the  unex- 
pectedly high  traffic  from  disruptions  in 
world  markets  caused  by  the  Middle  East 
crisis. 

CHAPTER  ivm  VI 

department  of  the  treasijry 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  Firearms 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  to  provide  for  additional  costs 
associated  with  Operation  Desert  Shield/Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  52,028,000. 

United  States  Customs  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  to  provide  for  additional  costs  associ- 
ated  vjith   Operation   Desert   Shield/Operation 
Desert  Storm,  $1,825,000. 

Unfted  States  Secret  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional   amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  to  provide  for  additional  costs 
associated  with  Operation  Desert  Shield/Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  (4.906,000. 
CHAPTER  [VHn  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 
Administration 
medical  care 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care"  to  provide  for  unbudgeted  medical  ex- 
penses resulting  from  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Operation  Desert  Storm.  [$46,000,000] 
$25,000,000. 

Departmental  Administration 
general  operating  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "General  op- 
erating expenses"  to  provide  for  unbudgeted 
Veterans  Benefits  Administration  costs  asso- 
ciated with  Operation   Desert  Shield/Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  $12,000,000. 
CHAPTER  VIII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ComiODirr  Crsdit  Corporation 
Section  634  of  the  Rural  Development,  Agri- 
culture, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 


Act  of  1991,  Public  Law  101-506,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

TITLE  n—SUPPLEBIENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

CHAPTERI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
salaries  and  expenses 
(by  transfer) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,000,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Periodic  Censuses  and  Pro- 
grams. 

[Economic  and  Statistical  analysis 

[SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,000,000.] 

Economic  Development  administration 

economic  development  revolving  fund 

(rescission) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Revolving  Fund. 
[$9,600,000]  $20,000,000  are  rescinded;  Provided. 
That  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  including  sec- 
tion 257(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
and  section  203  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  transfer  unobligated 
balances  from  the  Economic  Development  Re- 
volving Fund,  to  the  extent  that  such  balances 
are  excess  to  the  requirements  of  the  fund,  to 
other  accounts  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  need  for 
such  transfers  exists,  and  only  if  such  transfers 
are  proposed  purstiant  to  section  606  of  Public 
Law  101-515. 

International  Trade  Administration 

OPERATIONS  and  ADMINISTRATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations 
and  administration".  $1,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

National  Oceanic  and  atmospheric 
administration 

operations,  research,  and  FACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations,  re- 
search, arui  facilities".  $3,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE— GENERAL 
PROVISION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  Department  of 
Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Periodic  cen- 
suses and  programs"  in  Public  Law  101-515. 
$750,000  shall  be  available  to  provide  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia  technical  assistance 
and  training  for  census  talcing  and  other  data 
collection  efforts:  Provided.  That  such  assist- 
ance shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  statis- 
tical training  in  planning  arui  data  collection, 
processing  and  analysis,  equipment  arui  sup- 
plies, long-term  training,  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses for  trainees. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Legal  AtrnvmES 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES.  GENERAL  LEGAL 

ACTIVITIES 

(BY  TRANSFER) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  General  Legal  Activities". 
[$3,180,000,]  $7,190,000  of  which  $3,180,000.  is  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  Federal  Prison 
System,  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  UNITED  STATES 

ATTORNEYS 

(BY  TRANSFER) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and    expenses.    United    States    Attorneys". 


$1,903,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses,  General  Legal  Activities. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES.  UNITED  STATES 

MARSHALS  SERVKX 

(BY  TRANSFER) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  United  States  Marshals  Serv- 
ice", $1,025,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  Federal  Prison  System,  Salaries  and 
E^xpenses. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  WITNESSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  and 
exiwnses  of  witnesses",  $9,203,000. 

Department  of  Justice— general 
Provisions 

Sec.  101.  [SecUon  Sa4(cX9)  of  tltie  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

["(E)  Subject  to  the  notification  proce- 
dures contained  in  section  606  of  Public  Law 
101-515.  any  unobligated  balances  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000  remaining  in  the  Fund  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991.  and  on  September  30.  1992.  may 
be  transferred  by  the  Attorney  General,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  follows— 

["(i)  the  first  $25,000,000  of  such  unobli- 
gated balances  to  the  Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams for  grants  authorized  by  section 
51S(a)(l)  of  chapter  B  of  subpart  2  of  part  E  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
3760  et  seQ.).  and 

["(ii)  such  sums  as  are  available  to  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriations  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  enhance 
training  and  to  procure  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment.".] 

[SEC.  102.]  Notwithstanding  28  U.S.C.  1821, 
no  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  fiscal  year  1991  or  any  prior  fiscal 
year  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  pay  a 
fact  witness  fee  to  a  person  who  Is  incarcer- 
ated testifying  as  a  fact  witness  [pursuant  to 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testlflcandom]  In 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (aK2)  of  section  1821,  28  United 
States  Code:  Provided.  That  the  one  excep- 
tion to  the  preceding  prohibition  is  the  ftot 
witness  fee  decided  in  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  case  No.  89-5016.  Richard 
Demarest,  Petitioner  v.  James  Mansjieaker 
et  al.  on  January  8. 1991. 

department  of  state 
Administration  of  Foreign  affairs 

salaries  AND  EXPENSES 

Funds  made  available  under  this  heading 
In  Public  Law  101-515  shall  be  available  to 
procure  special  purpose  motor  vehicles  with- 
out regard  to  any  price  limitation  estab- 
lished by  law. 

International  CX>mmi88ionb 
international  fisheries  commissions 
For    an    additional    amount    for    "Inter- 
national   nsheries    conunlssions".    $100.0(X). 
notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended. 
Department  of  State— General  provision 
Of  the  funds  made  available  to  Department  of 
State  "Salaries  and  expenses"  pursuant  to  title 
IV  of  this  Act.  $1,250,000  shaU  be  avaOable  only 
for  payment  of  processing  fingerprint  arut  iden- 
tification records  and  name  checks  as  required 
by  PtMic  Law  101-515  (104  Stat.  2112). 
THE  JUDICIARY 
SUFRBMS  COURT  | 

SALARIES  AND  EXFDI8BB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $54,000. 
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Unttbd  Statbs  Court  of  appeals  tor  the 
Pkdkral  CiRCtnT 

8ALARISS  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amoant  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  SSl.OOO. 
UNITED  States  Court  or  International 

TRADE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  S36,000. 

Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 

Other  judicial  Services 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 

and   expenses",    [$69,520.0001   S67.930.000.   of 

which  S48,sa0,000  shall  remain  available  until 

expended. 

FEES  of  jurors  AND  COMMISSIONERS 

For  an  additional  amoant  for  "Fees  of  ju- 
rors and  commissioners".  S5,600,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 
court  security 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Court  secu- 
rity". SS30.000. 

Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $2,450,000. 

Federal  Judicial  Center 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,633,000. 

rei.ated  agencies 
department  of  transportation 
Maritiue  Administration 
ready  reserve  force 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Ready  reserve 
force",  S20,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Board  for  International  Broadcastino 

grants  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  and 
expenses",  as  authorlied  by  22  U.S.C.  2877. 
n.000.000  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  [n.000.000]  12,000.000. 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amoant  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  S1,000.000. 

Federal  trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  [12.000,0001  Sl,0O0,0OO. 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services 
corporation 
For  an  additional  amoant  for  "Payment  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation".  $1,000,000. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amoant  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  [S2.000.000]  tl, 000, 000.  In  addi- 
tion, any  oCbettin^  receipts  deposited  into 
the  creneral  fund  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  be- 
tween October  1.  19B0.  and  the  November  5, 
mo.  enactment  date  of  Public  Law  101-«15 
■hall  be  recorded  as  an  ofbetting  collection 
and  be  availaUe  tac  obligation  and  expendi- 


ture by  thk  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission in]  accordance  with  the  provisions 
governing  ihe  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
offsetting  Collections  under  the  above  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  101-S15. 

Smai|l  Business  administration 

lES  AND  expenses 
(BY  TRANSFER) 

For  an  idditional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenies",  $1,500,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  ti%m  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund;  Pro- 
vided. Tha\  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  head  i*  Public  Law  101^15.  not  less  than 
S2. 767, 000  sHall  be  available  only  for  the  Service 
Corps  ofRekred  Executives  (SCORE). 

SMALL  Bl  SWESS  ADMINISTRATION— GENERAL 
PROVISION 

Notunthst  inding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Adminii  Irotor  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration sK  \ll  not  vnthhold  disaster  assistance 
under  sectipi  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
greenhouseHtor  nurseries  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  thosi  I  wtiose  business  operations  are  de- 
scribed in  Ac  code  0181)  that  suffered  damage 
as  the  result  of  severe  storms  or  flooding  and  are 
located  in  iireas  declared  to  be  major  disaster 
areas  by  tht  President  under  the  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford Disastt  r  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance 
Act  pursuait  to  the  notice  [FEMA-883-DR] 
dated  Nover  ber  26,  1990,  and  related  determina- 
tions. 

CHAPTER n 

DEPART*  ENT  OF  DEFENSE— MIUTARY 

[OPEB  ATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

[OPERAlnON  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Malnteiance,  Army",  $95,220,000. 

[OPER/  nON  AND  MAINTENANCE,  NAVY 

[For  an  i  dditlonal  amoant  for  "Operation 
and  Mainte  lance.  Navy",  $173,880,000. 

[OPERAI  ION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  MARINE 
CORPS 

[For  an  i  dditlonal  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps",  $4,000,000. 
[Operation  and  Maintenance.  Am  Force 
[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance.  Air  Force".  $76,400,000. 
[RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 

[Reseaiich,  Development,  test  and 
Evaluation,  Army 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research, 
Development.  Test  and  Evaluation,  Army", 
$58,000,000  for  development  of  a  Patriot  Mis- 
sile Quick  Response  Program,  to  remain 
available  u»tll  September  30, 1992.] 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(Sec.  201.  Restrictions  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)(|)  of  section  301d  of  title  37.  Unit- 
ed States  Oode,  as  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Deft  use  Authorization  Act  for  1991 
shall  not  a]  ply  in  the  case  of  flag  or  general 
officers  sertlng  as  practicing  physicians.] 

Sec.  201.  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  Chemical  Agents  and 
Munitions  Destruction,  Defense,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  t2.000.000  shall  be  available  only  for 
an  off-islarid  leave  program:  Provided,  That 
notunthstanging  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretaries  aoncemed  may,  pursuant  to  uniiform 
regulations,  prescribe  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  for  travel  performed  by  participants 
in  the  off-Hand  leave  program:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  ftnds  appropriated  for  the  off-island 
leave  progrtfn  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  202.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  for  the  account  "Aircraft  Pro- 
curement. Savy",  the  amount  of  $987,936,000 
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provided  for  tiie  F-M  remanufactured  pro- 
gram shall  be  Obligated  for  the  twelve  F-14 
aircraft  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  tl)l8  Act. 

Sec.  203.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  for  ad- 
vance procurement  of  material  and  other  ef- 
forts associate^  with  the  industrial  avail- 
ability of  the  IJ.S.S.  Kennedy  other  than  the 
service  life  extension  program  for  the  U.S.S. 
Kennedy  at  the  (Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

[Sec.  204.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
(Public  Law  100(-463)  for  fiscal  year  1969  under 
the  heading,  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy", 
$200,000,000  shall  be  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  th«  Navy  and  shall  be  obligated 
for  the  V-22  0$pTey  tilt  rotor  aircraft  pro- 
gram: Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  these  funds  shall  re- 
main available !  until  such  time  as  they  are 
expended  for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  pro- 
gram.] 

Sec.  204.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Define  Appropriations  Act  (Public 
Law  100-463)  fOr  fiscal  year  1989  under  the 
heading.  "Airtraft  Procurement.  Navy". 
S200.000.000  shaq  be  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  shall  be  obligated  not 
later  than  sixty  flays  from  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  for  the  V-2i,  Osprey  tilt  rotor  aircraft  pro- 
gram: Provided^  That  notunthstanding  any 
other  provision  df  law,  these  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  such  time  as  they  are  expended 
for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  program. 

[(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

[Sec.  205.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make  the  follow- 
ing transfer  of  funds:  Provided,  That  the 
amounts  trans^rred  shall  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  appropriations  to 
which  transferred,  and  for  the  same  time  pe- 
riod of  the  appropriation  from  which  trans- 
ferred: Provided,  further.  That  funds  shall  be 
transferred  between  the  following  appropria- 
tions in  the  amounts  specified: 

[Prom:  1 

[Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Na^,  199m995": 

[AOE  combat  support  ship  program, 
$237,000,000;        ] 

[To: 

[Under  the  {leading.  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy.  1967/1991"; 

[AOE  combat  support  ship  program, 
$77,000,000;         ] 

[Under  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy,  1989/1993"; 

[AOE  combat  support  ship  program 
$79,000,000;  ] 

[Under  the  beading,  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy,  1990^994"; 

[AOE  combat  support  ship  program, 
$81,000,000.] 

Sec.  205.  Section  8126  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1991  (Public  Law 
WISH:  104  Stat^  1907).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "None  of  tik  funds"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "1990"  'and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  a  report 
by  May  31. 1991.  indicating  what  additional  po- 
sitions he  intend^  to  fill  above  those  positions 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Special  Operations  and  Low  In- 
tensity Conflict  ae  of  September  30. 1990", 
CHAPTER  in 

district  op  columbia 
Federal  Patment  to  the  District  of 
I  Columbia 
For  an   additional   amoant  for   "Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia"  to  pro- 
vide for  essential  public  safety,  health  and 
other  municipal  services  in  the  face  of  a  se- 
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vere  flnancial  crisis.  SIOO.000.000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended'  Provided,  That  these 
funds  shall  remain  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  shall  be  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  immediately  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  that  spending 
reductions  and  revenue  enhancements  in 
amounts  not  less  than  $216,000,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  being  implemented  and  all  approvals  by 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  have  been  secured. 

CHAPTER  IV 
department  of  defense— civil 
department  of  the  army 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 
general  invbstioations 
Funds  appropriated  for  "G«neral  Investiga- 
tions" In  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act.  1991.  Public  Law  101-514, 
for  the  initiation  of  preconstructlon  engi- 
neering and  design  for  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  Harbors.  California,  project  may  be 
used  for  completion  of  the  feasibility  study 
for  that  projecti:  Provided,  That  within  funds 
appropriated  for  "General  investigations"  in 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Act.  1981,  Public  Law  101-514.  not 
less  than  $5,800,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  Passaic  River  Mainstem,  New  Jersey, 
projecti. 

CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAL 

Using  funds  appropriated  for  the  "Construc- 
tion, General  Continuing  Authorities  Programs" 
in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Act,  1991,  Public  Law  101-514,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue  work  during 
fiscal  year  1991  which  would  be  terminated  sole- 
ly for  policy  reasoru  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
phase  out  of  the  sections  103,  107,  111,  and  206 
Continuing  Authorities  Programs. 

department  of  the  interior 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
construction  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion program"  to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
for  areas  stricken  by  drought,  [$30,000,000] 
$20,000,000,    to   remain   available    until    ex- 
pended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-514),  up 
to  ill. 930, 000  shall  be  available  for  Buffalo  BUI 
Dam  Modification,  Wyoming,  as  proposed  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  Budget 
Justifications,  fiscal  year  1991,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
ATOMIC  Energy  Defense  Activities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Atomic  en- 
ergy     defense      activities".      [1603.000,0001 
$623,000,000,  to  remain  available  until   ex- 
pended. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Delaware  Rtver  Basin  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  S39,000. 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  ^,000. 


CHAPTERV 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

STATE  unemployment  INSURANCE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  un- 
employment insurance  and  employment 
service  operations",  [S200,000,0001 

$150,000,000,  which  shall  be  expended  from  the 
Emplosrment  Security  Administration  ac- 
count in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  to 
fund  activities  under  title  m  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  502-504); 
Provided.  That  all  funds  provided  under  this 
head  are  hereby  designated  to  be  "emergency  re- 
quirements" for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985,  as  amended. 

PENSION  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 

PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY  CORPORATION 
FUND 

In  the  appropriations  language  under  this 
heading  in  the  Department  of  Labor  Appro- 
priations Act.  1991.  delete  the  word  "contrac- 
tual" and  the  words  "for  legal  and  financial 
services". 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
Health  resources  and  Services 
administration 
program  operations 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Program 
operations"  for  a  targeted  initiative  to  com- 
bat infant  mortality,  S25,000,000.  Provided, 
That  funds  appropriated  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Appropriations  Act, 
1991,  for  rural  health  outreach  grants,  may  not 
be  used  to  provide  forward  or  multiyear  fund- 
ing. 

VACCINE  INJURY  COMPENSATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Vaccine  Injury 
Compensation"  for  payment  of  claims  incurred 
before  October  1,  1988.  $100,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended;  and  for  an  additioruU 
amount  for  program  operations  associated  with 
the  Vaccine  Injury  Compensation  Program. 
$1,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
Vaccine  Compensation  Trust  Fund  and  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

SOCIAL  SBCURiry  ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SBCimiTY  INCOME  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Supple- 
mental Security  Income  Program", 
S232,000,000,  for  payment  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds  for  administrative  expenses, 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1993. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Limitation 
on  Administrative  Expenses",  (232,000,000 
trom  any  one  or  all  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  as  authorized  by  section  201  (gXl) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30, 1993[:  Provided,  That 
Public  Law  101-517  is  amended  under  this 
heading  by  striking  "1150,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  "S47.530,000"]. 

Family  Support  administration 
refugee  and  entrant  assistance 
Of  the  amount  provided  under  this  heading  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Appropriations  Act,  1991,  $1,700,000  shall  be 
available  for  an  expanded  Cuban  Private  Sector 
Initiative. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Funds  appropriated  in  Public  Law  101-517 
for  grants  to  tribally  controlled  postsecond- 
ary  vocational  institutions  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  April  l,  1991.  aiul 


such  funds  shall  be  awarded  no  later  than  June 
1,  1991. 

EDUCATION  RESEARCH.  STATISTICS,  AMD 
IMPROVEMENT 

In  the  appropriations  language  under  this 
heading  in  the  Department  of  Education  Appro- 
priations Act,  1991.  delete  the  words  "if  author- 
ized" and  the  words  "if  such  a  grant  it  specifi- 
cally authorized  in  law". 

CHAPTER  VI 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

House  of  Representatives 

PAYMENTS  to  WIDOWS  AND  HEIRS  OF  DECEASED 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

For  payment  to  Corinne  L.  Conte,  widow  of 
Silvio  O.  Conte.  late  a  Representative  f^m 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  S125.100. 

ARCHTTBCT  OF  THE  CAPTTOL 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
authorized  (1)  to  procure,  through  a  rental, 
lease,  or  other  agreement,  not  more  than  25fi00 
square  feet  of  ternporary  storage  and  warehouse 
space  outside  the  Capitol  Grounds  for  use  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  during  fiscal  year  1991,  arul 
(2)  to  iru^r  incidental  expenses  in  connection 
with  such  use.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Afiproprla- 
tions  of  the  Senate,  amounts  for  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence  nuiy  be  transferred  from 
the  appropriation  "Library  of  Congress,  Sala- 
ries and  expenses"  to  the  appropriation  "Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  Library  tniildtngt  and 
grounds.  Structural  and  mechanical  care". 
Amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

Library  of  Congress 
administrative  provision 

Previously  obligated  funds  appropriated  to 
the  account  "Library  of  Congress.  Books  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped.  Sala- 
ries and  expenses"  in  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
Iiroprlatlons  Acts  for  prior  flBcal  years  ahaJl 
be  exempt,  effective  as  of  March  5. 1901,  trom 
the  application  of  the  provlsiona  of  sections 
1405  (b)(4)  and  (bK6)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104 
SUt.  1679)  and  section  1552  of  title  31,  United 
States  (Tode.  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  the  purixieea  for  which  ortgi- 
nally  obligated,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiacal  year 
1978  in  Public  Law  96-04.  S333.00D. 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1980  in  Public  Law  96-86.  S3B8.000. 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiacal  year 
1961  in  Public  Law  96-536.  {4.906.426. 

From  amounts  approt>riated  for  tUcal  year 
1982  in  Public  Law  97-51,  {1,900,000. 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  m  Public  Law  96-367.  $2,226^43. 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989  in  Public  Law  100-458.  81,301.280. 
CHAPTER  Vn 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCnOH 
(DISAPPROVAL  OF  DEFERRALS) 

[Effective  April  16, 1901,  in  order  to  provide 
for  urgently  needed  nUIitary  construction 
and  family  bousing,  thel  The  (ingress  dis- 
approves the  deferrals  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  set  forth  In  the  mes- 
sages from  the  Comptroller  General  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congreaa  on  Jane  28.  1980  (H. 
Doc.  101-210).  and  February  5.  1901  (H.  Doc. 
102-40)[:  Provided,  That  this  section  may  not 
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apply  to  projects  at  Installations  rec- 
ommended for  closure  or  realignment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  title  XXIX 
of  Public  Law  101-510:  Provided  funher.  That 
the  budg-et  authority  subject  to  the  deferrals 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation  eCfecUve  April  16. 1991]. 

LAUD  CONVEYANCE 

(a)  Conveyance.— Subject  to  the  conditions 
$et  forth  in  paragraph  (b).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  convey,  at  no  cost,  to  the  Missouri 
Housing  Development  Commission  all  right, 
atle,  and  interest  in  ttie  United  States  in  and  to 
the  land  knovm  as  the  U.S.  Army  Charles  Mel- 
wn  Price  Support  Center  Wherry  Housing 
Annex  in  Pine  Laton,  Missouri,  comprising  ap- 
proTtmately  13.2  acres  and  all  improvements 
thereon. 

(b)  Condition.— The  conveyance  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (a)  may  be  made  only  on  condition 
that  ttie  Missouri  Housing  Development  Com- 
mission agrees  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
property  and  to  use  it  for  low-income  and  tran- 
sitional housing  for  the  homeless.  The  property 
shall  revert  to  the  Army  if  the  Commission 
ceases  to  use  the  property  for  the  described  pur- 
pose. 

(c)  Dbadune  for  Conveyance.— The  convey- 
ance under  paragraph  (a)  sliall  be  made  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

CHAPTER  Vm 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
Of  the  t62.S67.000  provided  in  Public  Law  101- 
S06  for  grants  to  States  and  other  eligible  recipi- 
ents under  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice Buildings  and  Facilities  account,  $93,000  is 
transferred  to  the  Special  Research  Grants  pro- 
gram of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
for  the  University  of  Maine  to  purcfiase  nec- 
essary scientific  instrumentation  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  agricultural  research  under  the  Act  of 
August  4, 1965,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  4501). 
animal,  and  plant  health  inspection 
Service 
8alarie8  and  expenses 

(INCLUDINO  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  not  to  exceed  J13,000,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Agricoltural  Quarantine  In- 
spection User  Fee  Account,  to  be  available  to 
carry  out  inspection,  quarantine,  and  regru- 
latory  activities. 

Of  the  amount  previously  made  available 
under  this  account  for  the  control  of  outbreaks 
of  insects,  plant  diseases,  animal  diseases  and 
for  control  of  pest  animals  and  birds  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  meet  emergency  conditions,  up 
to  tl. 000.000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Maine  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, an  inspection,  quarantine,  eradication, 
and  control  program  in  the  StaU  of  Maine  con- 
cerning the  necrotic  strain  of  potato  virus  Y 
(PVY-N). 

Food  Safbty  and  Inspection  Service 
For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  on  services  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  Poultry  Producto  Inspection  Act.  as 
amended.  S8,000,000. 

aoricultural  stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  ezpeoaes".  $46,900,000. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

For  disaster  payments  as  authorized  by  the 
Disaster  As^stance  Act  of  1989  (7  U.S.C.  1421 
mote),  a*  amended,  tl. 400.000:  Provided,  That 
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such  payments  shall  be  available  only  for  dam- 
ages attributable  to  Hurricane  Hugo  and  con- 
sistent wit^^  section  104(a)(5)  of  such  Act. 
PaAmbrs  Home  administration 
rutal  housing  insurance  fund 
Of  the  l<pn  funds  previously  made  available 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  not  less 
than  t35.00f,000  shall  be  made  available  for  sec- 
tion 502(g), 'JJeferred  Mortgage  Demonstration. 
FopD  AND  Nutrition  Service 

!  food  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  an  a4dltlonal  amount  for  making  bene- 
fit payments  to  individuals  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act},  for  unanticipated  costs  Incurred 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  $200,000,000,  and  in 
addition  u*  to  SI, 300,000.000  shall  be  available 
only  to  th<  extent  an  ofQcial  budget  request, 
for  a  speci  Clc  dollar  amount,  is  transmitted 
to  the  Congress:  Provided,  That  funds  pro- 
vided hen  in  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30. 1992. 

PuBuc  Law  480 
During  ft  cal  year  1991,  the  President  may  not 
use  authori  .y  provided  in  section  604  of  title  VI 
of  the  Agri  ultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Aa  of  1954. 

CHAPTER  rX 

DEPAR'  -MENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard 

RETIRED  pay 

For  an  uldltlonal  amount  for  "Retired 
pay".  $14,510,000. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

TRADE  ENI^ANCEMBNT  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 


Funds 
cal  year 
pended. 
Nati 


available  under  this  head  for  fis- 
iSBl  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 


JAL  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
administration 
highway  traffic  safety  grants 
(uquida^ion  of  contract  authorization) 

(highway  trust  fund) 
For  payment  of  additional  obligations  in- 
curred carrhing  out  the  provisions  of  23  U.S.C. 
408,  to  rfmain  available  until  expended, 
t4,9ao,000.  t^  be  derived  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  or  any] other  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991  s^oH  be  available  for  the  planning  or 
"  programs  the  total  obligations  for 
excess  of  tl 9, 980,000  for  "Alcohol 
tive  grants"  authorized  under  23 


execution  o, 
which  are 
safety  ina 
U.S.C.  408 
Fed. 
mandator 

Funds 
cal  year  1 
pended. 


II  Railroad  Administration 

PASSENGER  RAIL  SERVICE  PAYMENTS 

available  under  this  head  for  fis- 
shall  remain  available  until  ex- 


[GI 

[None 
or  any  oti 
year  may 


CHAPTER  X 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
|the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
used  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  obligate  or  expend  any 
funds  for  tie  award  of  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction  if  the  Northern   Virginia  Naval 
Systems    Command    Headquarters    project 
without  advance  approval  in  writing  of  the 
House    Conunittee    on    Public    Works    and 
Transportation  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.! 
EXECUTn-E  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Official  Residence  of  the  Vice  President 
Of  the  fuiids  provided  under  this  heading  in 
the  Executite  Office  Appropriations  Act,  1991, 
Public  Law  101-509.  t330.000  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Official  Residence  of  the  Vice  President. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

departmelh*  of  veterans  affairs 

Veterans  Beneftts  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions",  f $303.084 ,0001 1712.584.000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjustment 
benefits",  t250,0p0,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

DEPARTMEN  T  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
IlEVELOPMENT 

H(  tusiNo  Programs 
annual  contri  junoNs  FOR  assisted  housing 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  fundi  1  made  available  under  this 
head  in  prior  j  ears  for  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  under 
section  202  of  t  lie  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended.  $275,815,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

ASSISTANCE  P  )R  THE  RENEWAL  OF  EXPIRING 
SECTIO^I  8  SUBSIDY  CONTRACTS 

For  an  addit  onal  amount  for  "Assistance 
for  the  renewal  of  expiring  section  8  subsidy 
contracts",  $1^5,815.000.  to  remain  available 
imtil  expended:  Provided,  That  of  the 
$7,734,985,400  pitovlded  for  use  in  connection 
with  section  Sjexpiring  contracts  In  the  De- 
partments of  yeterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies  Apprppriatlons  Act,  1991  (Public 
Law  101-507),  ifi  Increased  by  the  foregoing 
appropriation  ito  $7,890,800,400.  of  which 
$4,234,500,400  shall  be  for  existing  certlfl- 
cates,  $G71,300.aiD0  shall  be  for  housing  vouch- 
ers, and  $2,985,000,000  shall  be  for  loan  man- 
agement and  other  project-based  section  8 
contracts.  i 

CONGREGATE  SERVICES 

Funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law  101- 
507,  104  Stat.  13(2.  as  well  as  prior  year  unobli- 
gated balances  inade  available  under  the  Con- 
gregate Housing  Services  Act  of  1978,  shall  be 
provided  for  in  tection  802  of  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housini  Act  of  1990. 

PAYMENTS  Fcil  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation]  of  low-income  housing 
projects',  $75,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1992:  Provided,  That  these 
funds  shall  be  ased  by  the  Secretary  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  requirements  in  accordance 
with  section  Sla).  notwithstanding  section 
9(d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended. 

RENTAL  iBHABIUTATION  GRANTS 

Notwithstan(ing  section  289(c)  of  the  Oan- 
ston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  (Public  L|iw  101-625),  the  unexpended 
balances  of  thel  Rental  rehabilitation  grants 
program  (account  symbols  8&0182  and  86/ 
0164),  and  any  amounts  recaptured  under  ac- 
count symbol  8&0182  for  such  jjrogram,  shall 
be  added  to  an<I  merged  with  the  Revolving 
Fund  (liquidating  programs),  established 
pursuant  to  tl^le  n  of  the  Independent  Of- 
flces  Appropriation  Act,  1955.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1701g-S).  Effective  October  1. 1991. 
IREHA^HJTATION  LOAN  FUND 

[NotwithstanSing  section  289(c)  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzafles  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (Pbbllc  Law  101-625).  the  assets 
and  liabilities  pf  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  14S2b).  and  any 
collections,  including  repayments  or  recap- 
tured amounts,  of  such  fund  shall  be  trans- 
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feired  to  and  mergred  with  the  Revolving 
Pond  (liquidating  programs),  established 
pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act.  1955.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1701g-5).  effective  October  1, 1991. 

[FOUCY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESEARCH 
[RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

[Of  the  amount  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  101-507.  S500.000  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Manufactured  Housing  as  authorized  by 
section  943  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (Public  Law 
101-«25).] 

administrative  provisions 
Supportive  housinq  for  Persons  with 
DISABILITIES.— Section  811(k)(4)  of  the  Cran- 
ston-Conzalez  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8013(k)(4))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "20  persons  with  disabilities"  and  inserts 
ing  "24  persons  with  disabilities  [(or  such 
higher  number  of  persons  as  permitted  under 
criteria  that  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe)!"; and  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end  of  said  paragraph:  "The 
Secretary  may  waive  the  project  size  limitation 
contained  in  the  previous  sentence  if  the  appli- 
cant demonstrates  that  local  market  conditions 
dictate  the  development  of  a  larger  project. ". 

Section  17(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (12  U.S.C.  170(f)).  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  101-507  (104  Stat.  1369)  is  further  amended 
by  striking  "or  City  of  West  Hollywood.  Califor- 
nia" and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
following  new  paragraph:  'This  section  stiall 
not  apply  to  requirements  relating  to  rents  im- 
posed on  a  structure  by  the  City  of  West  Holly- 
wood, California.".  This  amendment  shall  also 
apply  retroactively  to  any  structure  assisted 
with  section  17  rental  rehabilitation  funds  in 
the  City  of  West  Hollywood.  California. 

PREVIOUSLY  OBUGATED  FUNDS 

[All  previously  obligated  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  head  "Urban 
development  action  grants"  for  prior  fiscal 
years  shall  be  exempt,  effective  as  of  March 
5,  1991,  from  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  1405  (b)(4)  and  (b)(6)  of  Public  Law 
101-510  (104  Stat.  1679)  and  section  1552  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  originally  obligated. 1 

All  previously  obligated  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  the  respective  heads  "Community 
development  grants"  and  "Urban  development 
action  grants"  for  prior  fiscal  years  shall  be  ex- 
empt, effective  as  of  March  5.  1991.  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  sections  1405  (b)(4) 
and  (b)(6)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1679) 
and  section  1552  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
TITLE  m— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

SEC.  302.  Section  332  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1991  is  amended  to  delete  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  :  Provided  further. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  ini- 
tiate a  multiyear  contract  for  the  Medium 
Range  Recovery  Helicopter  (HH-60J)  pro- 
gram, and  the  Automated  Surface  Observing 
System  program. 

SBC.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  funds  shall  be  expended  by 
the  £lecretary  of  Labor  to  implement  or  ad- 


minister the  regulations  published  at  54  Fed- 
eral Register  4234-44  (January  27,  1989)  to  be 
codifled  at  1.7(d),  5.2(n)(4),  5.5(aKl)(ii)(A)  and 
5.5(aX4Kiv)  of  Utle  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  or  to  implement  or  administer 
any  other  regulation  that  would  have  the 
same  or  similar  effect.  No  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  imple- 
ment or  administer  revisions  to  part  29  of 
title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
published  at  55  Federal  Register  34868-34876 
(August  24,  1990)  to  the  extent  such  revisions 
affect  apprenticeship  programs  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 
SEC.  304.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  and  coalition  armed 
forces  devoted  enormous  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  to  the  successful  effort  to  free 
Kuwait  from  illegal  Iraqi  occupations,  en- 
force United  Nations  resolutions,  and  pre- 
serve the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Gulf 
States; 

(2)  Americans  take  great  pride  in  the 
troops  who  won  this  historic  victory  and 
honor  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  liberate 
Kuwait  and  turn  back  aggression; 

(3)  major  trading  nations  of  the  world  will 
benefit  substantially  and  directly  from  the 
coalition  victory  in  this  strategic  area; 

(4)  six  nations  have  pledged  S53,S00,000.000 
in  contributions  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
the  coalition  effort; 

(5)  some  nations  have  been  slow  to  honor 
those  commitments  for  1990;  and 

(6)  the  1991  commitments  are  agreed  to  be 
due  on  March  31, 1991. 

(b)  Having  appropriated  significant  supple- 
mental funding  for  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Gulf  region  in  a  time  of  reces- 
sion and  budget  deficits,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that— 

(1)  these  pledges  of  financial  support  from 
the  allied  nations  are  appreciated; 

(2)  nations  that  have  made  such  pledges 
are  urged  to  comply  with  them  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time,  with  substantial  compli- 
ance or  an  agreed  upon  payment  schedule  no 
later  than  April  15, 1991; 

(3)  these  commitments  stiall  be  fulfilled; 
and 

(4)  if  these  commitments  are  not  met  the 
Congress  may  consider  appropriate  action. 

Sec.  305.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Rural  Development.  Agriculture,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1991, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  that  Act  or  by  any  other 
act  may  be  used  for  the  restoration  of  the 
birthplace  of  Lawrence  Welk. 

SEC.  306.  (a)  Section  5502(a)  of  title  V.  part  E 
of  Public  Law  100-297.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  the  President  shall  call  and  conduct  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Con- 
ference') which  shall  be  held  not  earlier  than  a 
date  which  shall  be  9  months  after  the  date  of 
the  initial  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  5506  of  this  part 
and  not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
said  meeting." 

(b)  Section  5506(b)  of  tiUe  V.  part  E  of  Public 
Law  100-297.  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  consulted  on,  and  shall  advise  the  Task 
Force  and  the  Congress  on,  all  aspects  of  the 
Conference  and  actions  which  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Conference. ". 

Sec.  307.  Noticithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  funds  shall  be  expended  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  enforce  the  March  18,  1991,  deadline 
contained  in  the  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  16,  1990,  (40  CFR, 


parts  122. 123.  124),  pertaining  to  group  applica- 
tions from  municipalities  for  stormwater  dis- 
charges, until  such  deadline  is  extended  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991. 

Sec.  30e.  Section  533(cH3)(B)  of  the  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Rdated  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act,  1991,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "industrial"  arui  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "commerical";  and 

(2)  inserting  "unless  an  environmental  assess- 
ment: 

(i)  identifies  potential  impacU  on  biological 
diversity: 

(ii)  demonstrates  that  all  timber  extraction 
will  be  conducted  according  to  an  environ- 
mentally sound  management  system  which 
maintains  the  ecological  functions  of  the  natu- 
ral forest  and  minimizes  impacts  on  biological 
diversity;  and 

(Hi)  demonstrates  that  the  activity  imll  con- 
tribute to  reducing  deforestation" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

TITLE  IV— TECHNICAL  COREECnOSS 
SBC  4»1.  mrSRSATIOSAL  AFFAOtS. 

(a)  The  appropriation  "Foreign  Military  Fi- 
nancing Program"  as  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act.  1991  (Public  Law 
101-513)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"U. 663. 420, 800"  and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof 

■U, 259, 920, 800". 

(b)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  order 
issued  by  the  President  on  November  9.  1990. 
pursuant  to  sections  251  and  254  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  is  hereby  rescinded. 
Any  action  taken  to  implement  this  order  shall 
be  reversed,  and  any  sequestrable  resource  that 
has  been  reduced  or  sequestered  by  such  order  is 
hereby  restored,  revived,  or  released  and  shall 
be  available  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  if  the  order  had  not  been  issued. 
SBC.  MS.  mUTASY  CONSTRVCnON. 

In  Public  Law  101-519.  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Act.  1991.  sections  131  and 
132  are  hereby  repealed. 
SBC.  40S.  GBNEttAL  SEKVICBS  ADIONISTRATION. 

In  Public  Law  101-509.  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1991,  under  the  heading  "General 
Services  Administration,  Real  Property  Activi- 
ties, Federal  Buildings  Fund,  Limitatioru  on 
Availability  of  Revenue,  New  Construction"  at 
the  end  of  the  listing  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia add  the  following  project: 

"General  Services  Administration.  Southeast 
Federal  Center.  Headquarters.  S148,500.000:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  funds  shall  be  obligated  only 
upon  the  advance  approvod  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works",  and  under  the  heading  "General 
Services  Administration,  Real  Property  Activi- 
ties, Federal  Buildings  Fund.  Limitations  on 
Availability  of  Revenue.  New  Construction.  Vir- 
ginia. Northern  Virginia  Naval  Systems  Com- 
mands" strike  "$273,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "1240.000.000:  Provided,  That  SIO.000,000 
in  additional  funds  may  be  obligated  upon  the 
advance  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works:  Provided  further.  That  no  more  than 
S250,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  acquisition, 
through  direct  purchase  and  construction  of 
1,000,000  square  feet  of  occupiable  space:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  acquisition  of  an  additional 
1,000.000  square  feet  either  through  direct  pur- 
chase, construction,  or  lease,  shall  only  be  per- 
mitted upon  the  advance  approval  of  a  prospec- 
tus by  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works". 
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SBC  4M  REPEALi  aSSTORMIOr  OF  OBUGAJJON 

Avraonrrr. 

(a)  Section  329  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1991,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  re- 
store any  reductions  in  obligation  authority 
made  under  section  329  prior  to  its  repeal. 
TITLE  V— CERTAIN  MILITARY  PSRSONTfEL 

AND  VETERANS  BENEFITS 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  emergency  expenses  necessary  for  the  ben- 
efits provided  in  S.  578.  for  fiscal  year  1991 
through  fiscal  year  1995,  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000  is  appropriated,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  only  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  loith 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  from  current  and  fu- 
ture balances  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count to  the  following  accounts  in  chapters  I 
and  11  of  this  title  in  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts: 

CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Military  Personnel 

(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
special  death  gratuities  for  service  members  par- 
ticipating in  the  Servicemen 's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance program,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the 
amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1391 

Military  personnel.  Army  $15,000,000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $4,000,000: 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $4,000,000: 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $2,000,000 
For  an  ddditioruil  amount  for  the  payment  of 
death  gratuities,  for  the  follounng  accounts  in 
the  amounts  and  fiscal  year  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army.  2,800,000: 
Military  personnel.  Navy.  $1,900,000: 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $800,000; 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $1,500,000: 
FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $2,100,000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $1,700,000: 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $600,000: 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $1,600,000; 

FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $2,100,000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $1,700,000; 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $600,000; 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $1,600,000; 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $2,100,000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $1,700,000; 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $600,000; 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $1,600,000; 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $2,100,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy.  $1,700,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps.  $600,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $1,600,000; 

For  an  additioruil  amount  for  the  payment  of 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  rate  of  special  pay 
for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  imminent  dan- 
ger, for  ttie  following  accounts  in  the  amounts 
specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  19SI 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $101,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy.  $24,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $29,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $19,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
special  pay  for  health  professionals  recalled  to 
active  duty  or  involuntarily  retained  on  active 
duty,  for  the  following  cuxounts  in  the  amounts 
specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army.  $9,500,000; 
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Military 
For  an 
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I  ersonnel.  Navy,  $500,000; 
I  ersonnel.  Air  Force.  $2,000,000. 
cu  ditional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
unts  attributable  to  the  removal  of 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  leave 
paid  to  survivors  of  military  mem- 
on  active  duty,  for  the  following 
the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

i^sonnel.  Army,  $580,000; 
)  ersonnel.  Navy,  $140,000; 
1  ersonnel.  Marine  Corps,  $160,000; 
1  ersonnel.  Air  Force,  $100,000. 
a^itional  amount  for  the  payment  to 
of  the  Armed  Forces  recalled  to 
dutykluring  a  war  or  natioruil  emergency 
hig^t  grade  previously   held  and  to 
members  to  retire  in  the  highest 
for  the  follou)ing  accounts  in  the 


Reserve 
Reserve 
Reserve 
Reserve 
Reserve 

$2,436,000: 
Reserve 

$420,000; 

Reserve 
Reserve 
Reserve 
Reserve 
Reserve 

$696,000; 
Reserve 
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$14,400,000; 

Operatio'i 

$16,700,000. 

Operatio\ 

$13,900,000; 
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$10,100,000: 

Operation 
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specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  i  ersonnel.  Army.  $50,000; 

Military  ]  ersonnel.  Navy,  $14,000; 

Military  ]  ersonnel.  Marine  Corps,  $17,000; 

Military  ]  ersonnel.  Air  Force,  $10,000. 

For  an  oi  'ditional  amount  for  payment  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the  Read- 
justment Bi  nefits  Program  for  the  following  ac- 
counts in  I  he  amounts  and  fiscal  years  speci- 
fied 

FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

jkrsonnel.  Army.  $1,624,000; 
p  rrsonnel.  Navy.  $1,190,000; 
p  ^sonnel.  Marine  Corps.  $1,050,000; 
p  irsonnel.  Air  Force,  $280,000; 
xrsonnel.    Army    National    Guard, 

personnel.     Air     National     Guard, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995 

l^sonnel.  Army,  $464,000; 
p  rrsonnel.  Navy,  $340,000; 
p  nsonnel.  Marine  Corps.  $300,000; 
p  irsonnel.  Air  Force,  $80,000; 
personnel.    Army    National    Guard, 


personnel,     Air     National     Guard, 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

atditional  amount  for  the  payment  of 

c^sts  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 

of  the  Uniformed  Services  for  the 

(Recounts  in  the  amounts  and  fiscal 


FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

and       maintenance.  Army, 

and        maintenance.  Navy, 

and    maintenance.     Air  Force. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

and  maintenance.  Army,  $8,600,000; 
arui       maintenance.       Navy. 


and     maintenance.     Air     Force. 

(^itiotMl  amount  to  provide  transi- 

care  coverage  upon  deactivation 

on  active  duty  during  the  Persian 

for  the  following  accounts  in  the 


stfcified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army, 
$15,900,000:1 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy.  $6,370,000; 

Operatio',  i  and  maintenance.  Air  Force, 
$2,730,000 
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CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMEI  'T  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

(Tl  ANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Veterans  Benefits  administration 
Compi  nsation  and  Pensions 
For  an  additit  nal  amount  for  "Compensation 
and  pensions",  for  the  following  amounts  and 
fiscal  years  spedfied:  fiscal  year  1991.  $200,000; 
fiscal  year  19i?,  $600,000;  fiscal  year  1993, 
$700,000;  fiscal  lear  1994.  $700,000;  fiscal  year 
1995.  $700,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: 

Rei  djustment  Benefits 

fiscal  year  1995 

For  an  additi  iruil  amount  for  "Readjustment 
benefits".  $11,OCO,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

VETERAN  J  HEALTH  SERVICE  AND 

RESEAI CH  ADMINISTRATION 

Medical  Care 

For  an  additit  nal  amount  for  "Medical  care", 
for  the  followini  amounts  and  fiscal  years  speci- 
fied: fiscal  year  1991,  $1,500,000;  fiscal  year  1992, 
$1,300,000;  fiscal  year  1993,  $1,100,000;  fiscal  year 
1994.  $700,000;  fi  ical  year  1995.  $300,000. 
Vetera  vs  education  Benefits 

For  an  additional  amount  for  purposes  of 
funding  chapte-  30  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  chap  ler  706  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  fisc  i/  years  '  1991  through  1995. 
$500,000,000,  lesi  the  total  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  fisca  I  years  1991  through  1995  in  the 
preceding  parag  'aphs  of  this  section. 
CHAPTER  III 

For  an  additiaruil  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
$50,000,000  of  which  $30,000,000  may  be  available 
for  Family  EduMtion  ond  Support  Services  at 
authorized  in  i .  578  and  of  which  $20,000,000 
may  be  availab  e  for  Child  Care  Assistarux  as 
authorized  in  i.  578:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defer,  se  may  transfer  these  sums  as 
necessary  to  t\\e  appropriate  operations  and 
maintenance  a]ipropriations  to  be  merged  uiith 
and  available  tor  the  same  purposes  and  the 
same  time  perioi  I  as  the  appropriations  to  which 
transferred:  Provided  further.  That  this  transfer 
authority  sfiall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
transfer  authori  ty  contained  in  this  Act. 

G  tNERAL  PROVISION 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  authority  provided  in  this 
title  to  transfer ,  'unds  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account  is  \n  addition  to  any  other  transfer 
authority  contemned  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
making  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991 
through  fiscal  year  1995. 

(b)  Amounts  transferred  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  shall  be  merged  with  and  be 
available  for  t/^e  same  purposes  as  the  appro- 
priations to  which  transferred. 

(c)  The  Secr^ry  of  Defense  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
before  making  any  transfer  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account.  No  transfer  may  be  made 
until  the  sevenifi  day  after  such  committees  re- 
ceive the  notification  required  by  this  subsection 
to  be  submitted  for  such  transfer. 

This  Act  maf  be  cited  as  the  "Dire  Emer- 
gency Supplerrtental  Appropriations  for  Con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  Food  Stamps,  Unemplojrment  Com- 
pensation Adoilnistration,  Veterans  Com- 
pensation foidj  Pensions,  and  Other  Urgent 
Needs  Act  at  191". 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virgrinif . 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President.  H.R.  1281. 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
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propriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1991  in- 
cludes appropriations  totaling 
$4,737,081,100.  Of  this  amount. 
$2,591,667,100  is  for  mandatory  pro- 
grams. These  are  programs  for  which 
funding  is  statutorily  set  and,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  control  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Among  the  amounts  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  these  mandatory 
programs  are:  Food  stamps,  $1.5  billion; 
Coast  Guard  retired  pay,  $14.5  million; 
VA  compensation  and  pensions,  $712.6 
million;  VA  readjustment  benefits,  $250 
million;  vaccine  injury  compensation, 
$100  mllUon. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  1281  contains  appro- 
priations which  have  been  designated 
as  emergencies  by  the  President  and 
are  so  desigrnated  in  the  bill.  Therefore, 
these  appropriations  will  not  be  count- 
ed against  the  discretionary  allocation. 
A  number  of  these  emergency  appro- 
priations are  to  reimburse  non-E>OD 
agencies  for  their  incremental  Desert 
Shield-related  costs.  Emergency  appro- 
priations of  $650  million  in  aid  to  Israel 
and  $200  million  in  aid  to  Turkey  are 
included  in  the  bill,  as  well  as  an  emer- 
gency appropriation  of  $150  million  for 
unemployment  compensation  adminis- 
tration expenses  and  the  removal  of 
the  cap  on  the  export  enhancement 
program. 

Title  II  of  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental includes  funding  for  urgent 
items  that  could  not  wait  for  our  regu- 
lar fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  bills. 
The  amounts  appropriated  in  title  II 
are  within  the  committee's  caps  for  fis- 
cal year  1991,  and  among  these  domes- 
tic discretionary  items  are:  Social  Se- 
curity administrative  costs.  $232  mil- 
lion; judiciary  salaries,  $78.3  million: 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$100  million;  infant  mortality  initia- 
tive. $25  million;  VA  medical  care.  $25 
million;  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  $46.9  million;  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  $20  million;  atom- 
ic energy  defense  activities,  $623  mil- 
lion; operations  for  low-income  hous- 
ing. $75  million. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  contains  general 
provisions  that  are  summarized  on 
pages  61  through  63  of  the  conrnilttee 
report. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  is  a  general  provi- 
sion, identical  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157.  a  joint  resolution  making 
technical  corrections  and  correcting 
enrollment  errors  in  certain  of  our  reg- 
ular 1991  appropriations  bills. 

Finally,  title  V  of  the  bill  will  fund 
the  military  and  veterans  benefits  in 
the  leadership  amendment  to  S.  578.  It 
appropriates  $500  million  from  the  de- 
fense cooperation  account  to  pay  for 
the  6-year  costs  of  these  benefits, 
which  include:  Special  death  gratuities 
for  service  members;  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  combat  pay;  spe- 
cial pay  for  health  professionals  re- 
called to  active  duty;  payment  of  in- 
creased leave  to  survivors  of  military 


members  who  die  on  active  duty;  VA 
readjustment  benefits;  transitional 
health  care  coverage  upon  deactivation 
for  reservists  on  active  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict;  veterans  edu- 
cation benefits;  family  support  serv- 
ices; and  child  care  assistance — as  I 
say,  all  authorized  by  S.  578. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  provided  a  brief 
summary  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It 
contains  appropriations  for  emer- 
gencies and  for  many  important  discre- 
tionary programs.  All  discretionary  ap- 
propriations are  within  the  caps  estab- 
lished in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act, 
so  the  bill  is  in  conformance  with  sec- 
tion 311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  committee  also  filed  Senate  Re- 
port 102-25,  making  302(b)  reallocations 
to  incorporate  the  necessary  funds 
within  the  various  subcommittees  to 
conform  the  allocations  of  the  various 
subcommittees  to  the  amounts  con- 
tained in  this  measure. 

Again.  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Hatfield.  for  his 
unstinting  support  and  cooperation, 
and  I  also  thank  the  other  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Conmiittee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  And.  again,  with  deep 
appreciation  expressed  to  our  staffs 
headed  up  by  Jim  English  and  Keith 
Kennedy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  eloquent 
description  of  this  second  supple- 
mental. Mr.  President,  H.R.  1281  had  its 
genesis  in  the  President's  request  of 
February  22,  in  which  he  asked  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  supplemental  appropria- 
tions of  $89,750,000  for  various 
nondefense  agencies  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent designated  these  specific  supple- 
mental requests  as  emergency  require- 
ments pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  title  XIH  of  last  year's 
reconciliation  act  embodying  the  budg- 
et sununit  agreement.  As  such,  these 
funds  are  excluded  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  discretionary  caps  enacted 
in  that  agreement. 

Subsequent  to  that  initial  request, 
on  March  7  the  President  requested 
$650,000,000  for  aid  to  Israel  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement.  On  March  14.  the 
President  requested  $200,000,000  for  aid 
to  Turkey,  $1,828,000  for  the  Customs 
Service,  and  $12,000,000  for  general  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  and  increased  his  re- 
quest for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  $150,000,000.  These  requests  were 
also  designated  as  emergency  require- 
ments. All  have  been  printed  as  House 
documents  102^44.  102-53.  and  102-«). 

The  President  has  also  requested  fis- 
cal year  1991  supplementals  for  discre- 
tionary  programs   that   are   not   des- 


ignated as  emergency  requirements  in 
his  fiscal  year  1992  budget  submission 
on  February  4.  as  well  as  having  re- 
quested fiscal  year  1991  supplementals 
for  mandatory  programs.  The  commit- 
tee has  considered  all  of  these  matters 
and  made  its  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  in  H.R.  1282  and  the  accompany- 
ing report  (S.  Rept.  102-24). 

Mr.  President,  with  but  a  few  minor 
adjustments,  the  committee  rec- 
omjnends  approval  of  all  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  funding  require- 
ments, and  reports  favorably  to  the 
Senate  a  few  additional  items.  Notable 
among  those  are  $100,000,000  as  a  sup- 
plemental Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $25,000,000  for  veter- 
ans medical  care,  $20,000,000  for  the 
Ready  Reserve  Fleet  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  $100,000,000  for 
vaccine  injury  compensation  claims. 
We  have  also  included,  as  title  V  of  the 
bill,  the  benefits  package  adoptd  by  the 
Senate  last  week  on  the  supplemental 
authorization  bill. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the 
deletion  of  certain  items  included  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 
Most  significant  in  this  regard  is  the 
deletion  of  $407,500,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  was  not  requested 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  good  bill,  re- 
sponsive to  the  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  budget  summit  agreement. 
I  know  we  will  have  some  amendments 
offered  here  today,  but  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  few  in  number  and  handled  in 
an  expeditious  manner  so  that  we  may 
move  to  final  passage  and  conference 
with  the  House,  and  meet  our  common 
goal  of  sending  this  measure  to  the 
President  by  the  end  of  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  just 
add  one  or  two  comments  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  colleagues.  We  are  just  prac- 
tically at  the  ceiling  of  the  caps  that 
were  agreed  to  under  the  budget  sum- 
mit agreement  last  year— last  fall. 
Therefore,  for  those  who  may  be  con- 
templating amendments  to  this  supple- 
mental, I  would  only  restate  the  situa- 
tion under  which  we  are  functioning. 

First,  a  dire  supplemental  request 
has  to  be  either  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  has  provided  his  requests  in 
this  form  for  the  major  part  of  this  sec- 
ond supplemental,  or,  for  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  by  the  actions  of 
the  committee,  they  have  to  be  within 
the  caps  agreed  to  in  the  budget  sum- 
mit. But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the 
process.  Whatever  we  ultimately  pass 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  have  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  there  have  been 
some  modifications  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  we  have  not  ac- 
cepted, and  we  will  have  a  number  of 
items  in  conference. 

So  that  what  appears  to  be  a  little, 
very   small    amount   of  wiggle   room 
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wltMn  that  budget  summit  cap,  for  all 
practical  purposes  we  could  say  it  does 
not  exist,  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
various  and  sundry  accommodations 
that  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
have  to  make  in  conference. 

We  will  need  that  kind  of  flexibility. 
So  if  coUeaerues  do  have  in  mind  offer- 
ing amendments,  it  seems  to  me  they 
are  then  faced  with  the  almost,  we 
might  call  it,  requirement  to  find  an 
offset  to  what  they  are  going  to  add  in 
their  amendment  if  they  plan  to  do  so 
to  this  appropriation  supplemental. 

I  really  feel  this  is  the  first  test  of 
the  discipline  we  exercised  in  making 
that  summit  agreement  self-imposed, 
along  with  the  working  relationship 
and  agreement  with  the  White  House. 

I  hope,  with  great  expectation,  our 
colleagues  will  understand  that  I  be- 
lieve the  public  yet  has  to  be  convinced 
we  are  serious  about  the  deficit,  and 
any  attempt  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
to  accommodate  an  amendment,  I  want 
to  say.  however  worthy  it  might  be,  I 
will  stand  in  opposition  at  this  point 
because  I  do  very  firmly  feel  we  do 
have  this  horrendous  issue  hanging 
over  us  like  a  black  cloud:  namely,  the 
deficit. 

To  really  give  leadership  to  dealing 
with  the  ultimate  solution  to  that 
problem,  this  is  going  to  be  a  testing 
time,  the  first  testing  time  since  our 
budget  summit  agreement  made  last 
Call. 

I  hope  we  would  exercise  every  re- 
straint possible  to  not  in  any  way  ap- 
pear that  we  are  going  to  go  over  that 
or  to  deny  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee the  needed  flexibility  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  get  an  ul- 
timate product  out  of  this  process  to 
get  the  President's  signature  down  at 
the  White  House. 

I  wanted  to  shsire  those  concerns 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  time.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  expeditiously 
handling  this  very  complex  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hatfield,  for 
his  explanation  of  the  bill  and  for  his 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  pretty  close  to  the  ceiling  with  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  House  on  its  quick  ac- 
tion on  these  two  bills  and  for  the  dis- 
cipline that  the  House  demonstrated  in 
its  action  on  the  bills. 

I  earlier  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whtt- 
TBN,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  urging  that  the 
Desert  Storm  supplemental  request 
and  the  dire  emergency  request  be  sep- 
arated into  two  bills,  and  I  wish  to  pub- 
licly express  my  appreciation  to  Chair- 
man Whittsn  for  having  done  that. 

I  usared  Chairman  Whttten  in  re- 
tam  that  I  would  do  everything  I  pos- 
sibly could  on  this  side  to  keep  the 
bills  as  clean  as  possible,  and  I  think 
we  have  carried  out  our  commitment 
thus  far. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
Chairman  Jamie  Whttten  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ^b  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
MfTTEE  ON  Appropriations, 
ashington.  DC,  January  31. 1991. 
L.  Whttten, 

'ommittee  on  Appropriations.  House 
entatives.  Washington,  DC. 
Chairman:  As  we  prepare  for  the 
Iscal  Year  1991  supplemental  ap- 
proprlatioAs  requests  for  Desert  Storm,  as 
well  as  thdse  for  certain  domestic  programs, 
I  am  sure  trou  agree  with  me  that  we  should 
ngr  possible  to  enact  the  Desert 
ilement&l  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
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sible. 
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matter,  I 


'efully  considering  this  important 
convinced  that  our  best  chance 
for  such  eipedltious  action  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  aalwell  as  in  our  Conference,  would 
be  to  handte  Desert  Storm  as  a  separate  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  from  all  other 
supplemental  requests.  If  that  is  done,  I  as- 
sure you  tbat  I  will  do  everything  possible  to 
discourage)  amendments  to  the  Desert  Storm 
supplement  unless  such  amendments  in- 
volve Incrtases  in  incremental  costs  associ- 
ated with  iDepartment  of  Defense  operations 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  that  way,  we  could 
iwssibly  rn  ove  both  supplemental  bills  simul- 
taneously, thereby  allowing  Members  a 
chance  t<  offer  their  non-Desert  Storm 
amendmei  ts  to  a  separate  vehicle. 

I  would   le  happy  to  discuss  this  important 
matter  wi  h  you  in  more  detail  at  your  con- 
venience. 
With  kit  d  regards,  I  am. 
Sine  irely, 

ROBERT  C.  Byrd, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BY  aD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous ctonsent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  with 
the  exce;  »tion  of  the  following  amend- 
ment: ps  ere  11,  lines  1  through  6,  and 
that  the  bill,  thus  amended,  be  consid- 
ered as  (^ginal  text  for  the  purposes  of 
further  atnendments,  with  no  points  of 
order  beitig  waived  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  except  the  conunit- 
tee  amendment  appearing  on  page  11, 
lines  1  through  6. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  iwill  yield,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment khe  chairman  of  the  conmiit- 
tee.  I  apnreciate  his  courtesy  in  except- 
ing the  pne  amendment.  So  that  my 
coUeaguis  will  understand  it  was  at 
my  request.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
I  support  that  involves  the  justifiable 
concern  of  the  wheat  farmers  in  this 
country,  and  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed te  help  them  because  of  their 
precipitous  loss  of  income.  It  was  ex- 
cepted tfmply  because  Senator  Jef- 
fords, $enator  Kasten,  myself,  and 
others  wtll  be  attempting  to  add  on  an 
aunendmf  nt  that  reflects  an  even  more 
precipitous  loss  to  dairly  farmers,  an 
amendment  we  believe  will  be  of  no 
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cost  but  wli:  allow  the  marketing  of 
dairy  produci  s  to  be  changed  In  such  a 
way  as  a  tem  ?orary,  and  as  only  a  tem- 
porary, stopirap  measure  but  will  be 
done  in  a  wi,y  that  can  save  a  lot  of 
family  farmu  that  are  going  to  go 
under  in  the  next  few  weeks  if  it  is  not 
done.  It  will  i  rive  them  hope.  More  than 
that,  it  will  give  them  the  ability  to 
keep,  in  many  instances,  the  farms 
they  have  sient  their  lives  trying  to 
maintain,  fams  that  have  been  built 
with  the  veiy  hard  work  of  families, 
husbands,  wives,  and  children.  Those 
farms  now  lace  a  very  bleak  future 
solely  because  of  a  temporary,  I  be- 
lieve, aberration  in  dairy  prices  but 
one  that  cou  ,d  drive  many  of  them  off 
their  farms. 

I  think  we  can  correct  that  because 
this  fall  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
must  come  up  with  new  plans  on  sup- 
ply management  which  may  give  a  far 
longer  solution  to  the  problem,  one 
where  the  dairy  industry  itself,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, can  put  together  a  plan  where 
the  best  of  afl  possible  worlds  will  hap- 
pen: The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  go 
down,  the  pitofits  of  individual  family 
farms  can  ri^,  and  people  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  provided  with  an  affordable, 
safe,  constac  t  supply  of  dairy  products 
produced  wit  bin  the  United  States,  not 
imported  fro:  n  abroad. 

But  until  hat  can  go  into  place,  as 
mandated  by  the  1990  farm  bill,  as  man- 
dated by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, we  ihave  to  do  something  to 
help  these  fhrmers.  If  we  do  not,  we 
will  have  some  very  good  people,  very 
hardworkind  people,  very  honest  people 
throughout  this  country,  who  paid 
their  bills,  paid  their  taxes,  did  their 
work,  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
suddenly  finding  themselves  out  of 
business.  Inj  a  time  of  recession  it 
would  be  aggravated  even  more.  It 
would  impact  virtually  every  State 
that  has  a  dairy  industry. 

I  hope  wejwill  be  able  to  work  with 
some  of  the  key  Members  of  the  Senate 
during  the  next  few  hours  to  gret  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Jeffords, 
myself,  SenJEktor  Kasten  and  others 
have  put  together  added  to  this  bill. 
But  in  the  meantime,  I  wish  to  men- 
tion to  the  pistinguished  chairman  of 
the  commit^e  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  meitiber  of  the  committee  at 
this  time— Ij  raised  this  point  briefly 
during  markup.  Obviously,  I  did  not 
want  to  del^y  the  committee  at  that 
time — we  aro  working  very  hard  to  get 
this  matter ,  settled  before  we  get  the 
vote  on  thi  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental.        I 

I  thank  tUe  Chair  for  excepting  the 
amendment  and  making  it  possible.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  n^w  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  Ito  call  up  amendments. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  40 

(Purpose:  Fundin?  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion In  the  Coastal  Wetlands  Conservation 
and  Restoration  Task  Force) 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  offer  an  amendment  on 

behalf  of  Mr.  Johnston. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Levin).  The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btbd],  for  Mr.  Johnston,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  40. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following-: 

"Provided,  That,  from  within  funds  appro- 
priated to  "General  Investigations"  by  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1991,  P^iblic  Law  101-514.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  $300,000  available  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  "Coastal  Wet- 
lands Planning,  Protection  and  Restoration 
Act"  (Public  Law  101-646)." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  not  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  add  any  money  to 
the  bill.  It  is  to  be  provided  for  within 
the  available  funds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  Pub- 
lic Law  101-646  established  a  coastal 
wetlands  trust  fund  which  will  make 
funds  available  on  October  31,  1991,  for 
projects  agreed  to  by  State  and  Federal 
ofncials  as  priority  projects  to  protect 
Louisiana's  firagile  and  endangered 
coastal  wetlands.  These  areas  are  dis- 
appearing at  a  rate  as  great  as  60 
square  miles  each  year. 

The  Louisiana  Coastal  Wetlands  Con- 
servation and  Restoration  Task  Force 
was  also  established  by  this  law  to 
identify  a  list  of  priority  projects  with- 
in 1  year  firom  the  date  of  enactment, 
November  1991.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  the  chair  of  the  task  force.  However, 
because  P^iblic  Law  101-646  was  enacted 
after  completion  of  our  work  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  Act  no  funds 
were  provided  to  finance  the  corps'  par- 
ticipation. As  a  result,  although  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  other  partici- 
pants are  ready  to  begin  work  the 
corps  has  not  been  able  to  participate. 


Without  corps  participation,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  list  will  be  imneces- 
sarily  delayed. 

This  amendment  will  jtrovide  S300,000 
to  the  corps  from  within  available 
funds  to  allow  them  to  participate  in 
the  ongoing  planning  process,  and  to 
assure  that  a  jointly  agreed  list  of  pri- 
ority projects  is  complete  within  the 
required  statutory  time  frame. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator &*om  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  40)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  their  amendments. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  come  to  the  floor 
and  offer  their  amendments.  With  the 
consensus  between  the  two  managers  of 
the  bill,  I  hope  that  the  Cloakrooms 
will  urge  our  colleagues  to  come  to  the 
floor  with  their  amendments  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  valuable  time,  and  the 
Senate  should  be  considering  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  chairman  in  urging  colleagues  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  offer  their 
amendments.  Let  me  remind  our  col- 
leagues that  we  are  in  a  timeframe, 
and  this  represents  a  dire  emergency 
supplemental.  We  have  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  following  ac- 
tion here  to  resolve  differences  be- 
tween the  two;  we  have  to  bring  those 
reports  back,  and  we  have  to  send  it 
down  to  the  White  House,  all  before  the 
recess.  We  are  moving  in  upon  the  re- 
cess in  terms  of  this  coming  Friday  or 
Saturday.  I  think,  if  we  cannot  finish 
our  legislative  responsibilities,  we 
should  not  be  going  on  a  recess. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
know  of  a  very  few  amendments.  My 
colleague.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  iMTotect  our  colleagues. 
Also,    they   have   a   responsibility   to 


come  to  the  floor  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
dick).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  bills  before  the  Senate  today  afford 
this  body  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate our  support  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  The  Desert  Storm  and 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bills  reflects  the  costs  of  the 
war.  both  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  well  as  other 
emergency  requirements. 

The  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  have  explained  the 
bills  to  the  Senate,  and  I  join  them  in 
urging  the  quick  passage  of  both  bills. 
The  Desert  Storm  bill,  H.R.  1282,  grants 
the  Department  of  Defense  access  to 
over  $19  billion  in  foreign  contributions 
received  so  far  to  support  the  U.S.  de- 
ployment to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  dire 
emergency  bill.  H.R.  1281.  provides 
funding  for  the  benefits  package 
worked  out  between  the  Senate  and  the 
administration  last  week,  and  urgently 
needed  aid  for  Israel  and  Turkey,  two 
key  contributors  to  the  success  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

I  would  like  to  take  few  moments 
and  reflect  on  my  own  experiences 
traveling  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  both 
December  and  February,  and  the  issues 
that  will  be  before  the  Congress  later 
this  year,  as  we  attempt  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  on 
the  Defense  Subcomniiittee.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  come  to  the  floor  on  many 
occasions  to  manage  the  defense  bills 
that  put  in  place  the  military  force 
that  achieved  such  success  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  The  events  that 
riveted  world  attention  in  January  and 
February  could  hardly  have  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  most  optimistic  buih 
porter  of  the  U.S.  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

The  success  of  U.S.  forces,  and  the 
systems  provided  to  them  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  past  decade,  was  not  a 
partisan  victory.  It  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  10  years  of  work  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  to  not 
only  modernize,  but  reorganize  our  Nar 
tion's  defenses  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  1980's,  1990's.  and  the  next  cen- 
tury. While  we  may  pause  to  savor 
these  achievements  today,  the  work, 
and  the  challenges,  remain  before  us. 

The  technical  advancements  funded 
through  the  19eO's.  the  F-117  Stealth 
fighter,  the  Tomahawk  cruise  mlsBile, 
the  F-15E.  the  M-lAl  tank  and  the  Fa- 
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triot  PAC-n  antimissile  were  clear  for 
all  to  observe.  Of  equal  importance,  the 
command  structure  established  by  the 
Ooldwater-Nichols  legislation  served 
our  country,  and  the  international  coa- 
lition superbly.  These  accomplish- 
ments set  the  foundation  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  That 
success  could  not  have  been  realized 
without  the  leadership  of  President 
Bush,  himself  a  World  War  II  veteran; 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dick  Cheney; 
and  my  great  &iend  and  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Colin 
Powell. 

The  bills  before  the  Senate  today,  in 
compliance  with  the  budget  agreement 
reached  last  year,  pay  the  costs  of  the 
war,  and  the  replacement  of  items 
consumed  during  the  deployment  and 
conflict.  No  segment  of  the  Depart- 
ment benefits  from  this  bill  beyond  the 
incremental  costs  incurred  during  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  In  the  hearings 
before  the  committee,  that  view  was 
made  clear  by  witnesses  from  both 
DOD  and  the  Office  of  the  President. 

The  aftermath  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm  does  pose  a  new  question  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nation:  What  sort  of 
defense  capability  do  we  need  for  the 
future?  My  own  impressions  from 
meeting  with  the  commanders  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  that  they  could  call 
on  every  resource  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  counter  the 
threat  firom  Iraq,  and  that  this  Nation 
had  available  the  trained  manpower 
and  logistical  supplies  to  fill  virtually 
every  request. 

Whether  medical  personnel,  laser 
guided  bombs  or  MRE's,  General 
Schwarzkopf  was  able  to  put  in  his  re- 
quest, and  in  many  cases,  the  Desert 
Express  had  it  there  in  24  hours  or  less. 
That  capability  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait to  an  end,  and  was  crucial  in 
keeping  the  coalition  together. 

In  meeting  with  troops  from  all  the 
military  services  in  the  gulf.  I  was 
struck  by  their  confidence  in  their 
training,  their  commanders,  and  their 
equipment.  They  were  concerned  about 
going  to  war— the  fears  every  soldier  in 
every  war  has  faced  were  evident,  and 
indicative  of  their  preference  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict.  But 
we  were  able  to  honestly  assure  them 
that  the  country  had  done  everything 
in  its  power  to  provide  them  with  the 
support  essential  for  them  to  win,  and 
to  survive. 

I  was  also  struck  by  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing troops  trained  for  3V4  months,  with- 
out access  to  alcohol.  That  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  look  at  sometime  in 
the  future.  They  certainly  improved 
their  fitness  and  their  training  and  the 
capability  by  not  having  available  a 
continued  access  to  alcohol. 

I  especially  praise  General 
Schwarzkopf  for   his   leadership,    and 


particular]  yr  for  setting  the  superb  ex- 
ample that  he  did. 

My  majcr  concern,  though,  is  where 
do  we  go  fl  om  here?  I  am  concerned,  if 
the  present  budget  levels  are  sustained, 
whether  or  not  General  Schwarzkopf  or 
any  other  member  of  the  military 
could  answer  the  question  of  what 
would  hapjen  in  1995  if  a  similar  re- 
quest was  made  by  a  subsequent  com- 
mander ofl  an  international  coalition 
led  by  our  tnilitary. 

In  the  5  ;years  ahead,  the  Army  will 
shrink  frota  8  to  12  active  component 
divisions.  The  Navy  will  decline  from 
540  to  450  combat  ships,  and  the  Air 
Force  will  disband  11  of  the  36  tactical 
fighter  wii  gs.  Simultaneously,  our  Na- 
tion is  pro  ected  to  end  the  production 
of  all  new  tanks  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  and  t  y  1994,  no  new  tactical  fight- 
er aircraft  will  be  in  production. 

We  just  lad  a  meeting  this  morning 
before  the  Defense  Subcommittee  on 
the  terml»ation  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  the  conflict  over  who  is  to 
produce  tqe  new  SSN-21.  The  limited 
productioni  of  the  SSN-21  submarine 
may  lead  us  to  have  only  one  sub- 
marine inlustrial  plant  left  in  the 
United  Sta  tes  if  we  are  not  careful.  We 
need  a  min  imum  of  two. 

In  prepai'ing  for  the  budget  package 
that  we  aie  working  with  now,  mem- 
bers of  oui  conmiitteee  have  conferred 
often  with  Secretary  Cheney  and  Gen- 
eral Powell.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
decisions  tpey  made  with  regard  to  the 
budget  that  is  before  us  this  year. 
Their  mission  was  to  put  together  the 
best  possilile  Military  Defense  Estab- 
lishment M  ithin  the  budget  constraints 
that  were  set  by  Congress  and  the 
White  Hou  le  last  year,  but  only  now,  I 
believe,  is  the  true  meaning  of  those 
budget  ceil  Ings  becoming  evident. 

I  have  aiiked  every  witness  that  has 
appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Committe*  in  the  Defense  Subconmfiit- 
tee  this  3  ear.  if,  under  the  current 
budget  plan,  this  Nation  could  conduct 
another  Goeration  Desert  Storm  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  reduction  period. 
Each  witness  has  described  how  we 
would  hav!  to  do  it  differently,  with 
greater  rii  k,  and  potentially  greater 
loss  of  Am  jrican  lives.  This  Senator  is 
not  prepaied  to  accept  that  response 
without  a  more  complete  understand- 
ing of  whal  is  meant  by  "greater  risk." 

And  that  is  what  I  call  upon  the  Sen- 
ate to  do.  It  will  be  not  only  our  re- 
sponsibilit  r  in  Appropriations,  but  the 
Armed  Se  vices  Committee.  What  is 
the  greatei  risk  to  our  Nation,  what  is 
the  greate-  risk  to  our  military  men 
and  women  of  the  reduction  that  we 
have  alrea  ly  planned  and  agreed  to  in 
terms  of  d^ense  spending? 

Over  the  next  2  years.  Congress  will 
have  to  determine  the  future  structure 
of  our  Nation's  military  forces.  Today 
we  are  abl3  to  watch  the  finad  results 
of  the  mo  it  callable,  ready,  and  suc- 
cessful   M  lltary    Establishment    our 
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country  has  e^er  had  in  a  period  of  rel- 
ative peace  without  a  worldwide  con- 
flict. Our  responsibility,  I  think,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  is  to  pass  on  to 
our  successors  a  force  no  less  capable, 
no  less  ready,!  no  less  prepared  to  de- 
fend our  country,  our  ideals,  and  our 
commitments  under  the  U.N.  charter. 
We  must  be  |  able  to  defend  those 
against  any  ^tential  enemy  of  the 
United  Statesj  I  do  not  think  we  will 
have  done  our  4uty  if  in  5  years  we  can- 
not meet  the  challenge  of  another  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  is  th4  sobering  reality  of  the 
hearings  we  hajve  had  so  far. 

Again  I  point  out  to  the  Senate, 
every  single  tnilitary  witness  before 
the  Defense  Subconrunittee  and  civilian 
at  the  Secretary  level,  has  stated  that, 
in  their  opinion,  we  could  not  have 
handled  Deserf  Storm  in  the  same  time 
fi-ame  with  thd  same  capabilities  at  the 
end  of  this  bqdget  reduction  period.  I 
think  we  must  reassess  our  priorities 
and  we  must  n  assess  our  needs. 

Thank  you,  1  Ir.  President. 

Mr.  Preside!  t,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  bhe  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIEJLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cohsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  islso  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIEP-iD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  tempo- 
rarily the  peqding  committee  amend- 
ment in  order  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AUffiNDMENT  NO.  41 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Kasten  of  Wisconsin 
and  Senator  L*;ahy  of  Vermont,  I  send 
an  amendmentj  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESn)ING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  repo^-t. 

The  legislati 

The  Senator  ti 
for  Mr.  Kasten 
proposes  an  arae^ 

Mr.  HATFl 
unanimous  coi 


e  clerk  read  as  follows: 
cm  Oregon  [Mr.  HATnELD), 
or  himself  and  Mr.  Leahy), 
dment  numbered  41. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nt  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be]  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  sis  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SBC.    .  PERSIAN  iuLF  ENVIRONMKNTAL  TECB- 
NICAJU  ASSISTANCB. 

(a)  International  Framework.— Congress 
strongly  encourages  the  President  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  an  international  frame- 
work agreement  ix> — 

(1)  provide  fori  environmental  monitoring, 
assessment,  remediation  and  restoration  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  of  effects  of  the  re- 
cent war;  and 

(2)  provide  foH  the  payment,  by  the  host 
country,  of  appn  priate  Federal  agencies  utl- 
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lized  to  establish  or  Implement  this  agree- 
ment, 
(b)  Reports.— 

(1)  within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  or  Representatives  an  unclassifled  re- 
port identifying  the  actions  taken  to  imple- 
ment these  provisions  and  any  costs  and  i>ay- 
ments,  and 

(2)  By  March  1.  1992.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  agencies,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  unclassifled  report 
providing  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental effects  of  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict identified  pursuant  to  his  provision. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  ravaged  many 
of  the  environmental  resources  of  the 
region. 

The  most  sinister  action  was  Saddam 
Hussein's  use  of  a  new  form  of  terror- 
ism— eco-terroiism  if  you  will. 

His  single  act  of  dumping  oil  into  the 
gulf  has  seriously  contaminated  a 
imique  environmental  resource,  and 
threatens  a  system  thousands  rely  on 
to  provide  them  with  food,  drinking 
water,  and  other  needs. 

Some  of  the  most  shocking  events  of 
this  war  are  not  just  the  crimes 
against  humanity,  but  also  the  crimes 
against  nature. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  which 
sets  in  motion  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  restore  and  manage  the  envi- 
ronmental resources  of  Kuwait  suid  the 
gulf. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  provides 
for  the  following:  First,  direct  the 
President  to  seek  the  establishment  of 
a  framework  agreement  for  the  assess- 
ment of  environmental  damage  and  the 
environmental  management  and  res- 
toration of  the  Persian  Gulf  region; 
second,  allows  the  President  to  draw  on 
U.S.  Government  environmental  exper- 
tise to  carry  this  out;  third,  provides 
that  the  cost  of  the  work  is  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  host  country  so  that  it  is 
not  at  taxpayer  exi>ense;  and  fourth, 
requires  Congress  be  informed  on  the 
Implementation  of  this  program. 

This  amendment  will  not  cost  tax- 
payers anything.  It  provides  a  mecha- 
nism where  the  host  country  will  pay 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  costs 
of  any  actions. 

This  amendment  was  specifically 
crafted  to  aviod  raiding  the  ftmding  of 
any  domestic  programs. 

The  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  environmentalists. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  straightforward  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Kasten  and  Leahy, 
urging  the  President — strongly  encour- 
aging the  President^-to  seek  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  frame- 
work agreement  into  which  a  monitor- 
ing system  for  the  cleanup  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  be  established  and 
that  the  payment  for  this  be  made  by 
the  host  country. 


This  has  to  do  with  the  oil  spill.  It 
has  to  do  with  other  environmental  im- 
pacts of  that  war.  It  is  not  an  amend- 
ment that  requires  but  an  amendment 
which  is  encouraging  the  President  to 
move  in  this  direction; 

It  does  seem,  with  the  data  that  we 
have  at  hand  and  with  the  data  yet  to 
be  developed,  that  we  have  very  serious 
environmental  problems  in  that  region, 
due  not  only  to  the  oil  slick  but  to 
other  activities  of  war,  and  that  this  is 
an  amendment  that  has  merit.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment has  cleared  on  this  side.  It  re- 
quires no  appropriations.  I  join  in  the 
support  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  41)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  42 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  DECoNCim,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  committee 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BYRD].  for  Mr.  DeConcini  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Specter),  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  42. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert: 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans 
Employment  and  Trainino 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  which  are 
available  for  the  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  38 
U.S.C.  2001-10  and  2021-26.  not  to  exceed 
S4.000,000  may  be  derived  from  that  account 
for  unbudgeted  costs  associated  with  Oper- 


ation Desert  Shield/Operation  DesMt  Storm 
for  carrying  out  the  TVansltion  Assistance 
Program  under  section  1144  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  of  para- 
mount importance  to  some  150,000 
brave  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
services  who  will  be  reentering  civilian 
life  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Given 
their  dedication  to  duty  in  combat,  we 
in  Congress  must  meet  ours.  Fresh 
from  our  victory  in  battle,  we  must 
embark  upon  a  great  demobilization  of 
military  forces  from  all  services.  While 
we  must  be  prudent  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  we  must  be  vigilant  in 
our  efforts  to  meet  the  urgent  and  le- 
gitimate medical,  employment  and 
other  needs  our  veterans  who  have 
served  and  sacrificed.  If  we  do  other- 
wise, we  jeopardize  future  peace  by  un- 
dermining the  confidence  of  our  veter- 
ans of  tomorrow  who  are  serving  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  recently 
learned  that  the  OfHce  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans  Em- 
ployment and  Training  requires  $4  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  appropriations  in 
fiscal  year  1991  to  fulfill  its  responsibil- 
ities to  separating  military  personnel 
under  the  Transition  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. This  program,  known  as  TAP,  is 
mandated  by  the  National  Defense  Aa- 
thorization  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  101- 
510).  The  amount  authoilzed  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  fiscal  year  1991  by 
that  legislation  is  $4  million. 

Under  TAP,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  Veterans  Affairs,  must 
provide  assistance  to  military  person- 
nel leaving  the  service,  and  their 
spouses,  to  help  them  make  the  transi- 
tion to  civilian  life.  Specifically,  the 
Secretaries  must  conduct  a  program  to 
ftimish  counseling,  assistance  In  iden- 
tifying employment  and  training  oi>- 
portunities,  help  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment and  training,  and  other  related 
information  and  services.  TAP  basi- 
cally consists  of  3-day  on-base  semi- 
nars on  employment  and  related  issues. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Labor 
does  not  have  adequate  resources  to  ac- 
complish its  mission.  Hence,  an  ear- 
mark of  S4  million  for  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans  Em- 
ployment and  Training  out  of  the  SISO 
million  increase  intended  for  Unem- 
plojrment  Insurance  Services  is  des- 
perately needed  to  provide  for  the 
unique  transition  needs  of  active  duty 
military  personnel  separating  during 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor/Health  and 
Human  Services  Subcommittee  chair- 
man. Senator  Harkin,  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Arlen  Specter,  have  approved  this  re- 
quest that  $4  million  be  earmarked 
from  the  $150  million  for  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Services  provided  in 
the  pending  supplemental  appropria- 
tions biU,  H.R.  1281.  I  would  note  that 
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Senator  Specter  is  also  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfC&irs. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  emphasize 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Senator  Cranston, 
was  a  coauthor  of  the  origrinal  TAP  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1991  (Public 
Law  101-237),  and  he  first  raised  the 
supplemental  TAP  funding  issue  with 
me  since  I  am  the  only  majority  mem- 
ber on  both  the  Veterans  and  Appro- 
IHlations  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  our  teamwork  has  again  paid 
off  for  America's  veterans  and  their 
families. 

TAP.  as  a  pilot  program  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  was  operating  on  only  22 
military  facilities  in  7  States.  The  fis- 
cal year  1991  appropriation  of  $225,000 
for  TAP  only  partially  funds  the  De- 
partment's TAP  activities  at  a  limited 
number  of  sites.  With  limited  separa- 
tions occurring  up  to  this  point  in  fis- 
cal year  1991,  this  shortage  of  funding 
has  so  far  been  absorbed  through  exist- 
ing resources. 

Now,  however,  with  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  expects  to  release 
approximately  150,000  servicemembers 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  If 
Ijabor  is  able  to  expand  TAP  effec- 
tively to  its  projected  goal  of  36  States, 
it  will  need  $1  million  to  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  printing  ma- 
terials, purchasing  computers  for  labor 
market  information  at  new  TAP  sites, 
hiring  additional  contractors,  and 
monitoring  program  activities.  Labor 
would  also  need  S3  million  for  grants  to 
States  to  conduct  TAP  so  that  award 
increases  can  be  made  to  State  govern- 
ments for  the  travel  of  State  employ- 
ment services  personnel  to  TAP  train- 
ing sites  to  conduct  the  training  ses- 
sions. The  Department  has  done  all  it 
can  with  existing  funds,  and  cannot 
hope  to  meet  its  projected  goal  without 
this  supplemental  appropriation. 

The  downsizing  of  the  military  will 
cause  large  numbers  of 

servicemembers — so  recently  acclaimed 
as  heroes — to  be  released  from  active 
duty.  For  many  who  do  not  wish  to 
leave,  this  will  be  unexi>ected  and  un- 
wanted. Even  those  who  wish  to  leave 
may  encounter  serious  difficulties  in 
finding  jobs.  The  least  we  can  do  as  our 
part  of  a  moral  contract  to  those  who 
stood  by  their  country  in  its  time  of 
need  is  to  ensure  that  their  transition 
to  productive  civilian  life  is  as  smooth 
and  as  short  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  Senator  Harkin  and  Sen- 
ator Byrd  for  their  support,  especially 
in  light  of  the  13th  hour  nature  of  this 
request.  I  am  also  very  appreciative  of 
the  fine  staff  work  performed  by  Sen- 
ator Btrd's  committee  staff  director, 
Jim  English,  and  Senator  Harkin's 
able  subcommittee  staff,  led  by  Mike 
Hall  and  Jim  Sourwine:  each  quickly 
assessed  the  problem  and  immediately 
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provided  '^ery  valuable  counsel  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  Senator  Cranston's  staff  on 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
led  by  its  director,  Ed  Scott,  and  the 
professional  staff  specialist  on  veterans 
employment  issues.  Chuck  Lee,  were 
instrumenial  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  if  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  Wish  to  thank  the  esteemed 
chairman  pf  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Ml.  Byrd,  for  proc>osing  on  be- 
half of  msself  and  others  this  amend- 
ment to  ftie  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  p.R.  1281,  to  provide  $4  mil- 
lion for  tne  Department  of  Labor's  Of- 
fice of  thelAssistant  Secretary  for  Vet- 
erans E:nu)loyment  and  Training  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Transition  Assist- 
ance Progfram  [TAP]  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
1991  (Publit  Law  101-510). 

As  the  aenate  author  of  the  original 
Transition!  Assistance  Program  (in 
Public  Lav  101-237),  and  a  coauthor  of 
the  $4  million  TAP  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  this  amendment  is  being  acted 
upon  in  tliis  measure.  Under  TAP,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Veterans  i  ffairs,  are  required  to  estab- 
lish and  n  laintain  a  program  of  coun- 
seling anc  employment  assistance  to 
members  <  f  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
leaving  active  duty  and  to  their 
spouses,  tc  help  them  make  the  transi- 
tion to  civ  lian  life. 

With  th<  ending  of  hostilities  in  the 
Persian  GJilf,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense exi)&:ts  to  release  approximately 
150,000  ser  ricemembers  before  the  end 
of  fiscal  y  ;ar  1991.  The  Department  of 
Labor's  fiical  year  1991  appropriation 
of  $225,000  ror  TAP  only  partially  funds 
its  current  activities  at  a  limited  num- 
ber of  site  I  now  being  operated  as  part 
of  a  program  that  just  last  spring 
began  as  i,  pilot,  and  certainly  would 
not  be  enc  ugh  to  provide  TAP  services 
for  the  pr  )jected  numbers  of  military 
personnel  md  their  spouses  soon  to  be 
needing  th  s  valuable  service. 

This  $4  r  lillion  supplemental  amount 
would  ena  ile  Labor  to  expand  its  TAP 
activities  :  rom  its  original  7-State  base 
to  its  proj<  cted  goal  of  36  States,  allow- 
ing it  to  i  (ffer  3-day,  on-base  employ- 
ment assii  tance  seminars  to  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  military  fa- 
cilities ii  the  continental  United 
States.  I  b  ilieve  that  this  funding  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  meet  the  needs  for 
those  who  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
conflict  ii  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  be 
leaving  active  duty  and  can  use  this 
help  in  nu  king  a  successful  transition 
to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  WiKD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendmen  t  provides  for  the  transition 
program  ]  irovided  for  under  section 
1144,  title  i  of  the  United  States  Code, 


and  it  is  within  the  allocation.  I  am 
prepared  to  atcept  the  amendment  on 
this  side.         I 

Mr.  HATFIILD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
additional  debkte? 

The  questioi  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  42)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote.  1 

Mr.  HATFIBLD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  ]  fir.  President,  as  all  Sen- 
ators and  staff  who  have  been  hearing 
my  stentorian  voice  will  see,  the  Sen- 
ate is  acting  with  lightning  speed  on 
amendments  9eing  called  up  and  han- 
dled by  the  rtianagers.  It  might  be  a 
good  time  for  Senators  to  bring  amend- 
ments over  which  have  been  cleared. 

Mr.  HATFIBLD.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate mysell  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  and  also  indicate  that,  after 
noon,  things  become  much  slower.  I 
would  think  t  lat  after  lunch,  it  would 
be  very  api^opriate  to  get  these 
amendments  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
my  colleague  tnd  I  could  work  to  get 
consent  to  have  an  amendment  laid 
down  immediktely  upon  the  rollcall 
that  will  occmr  at  2:15,  and  upon  the 
disposition  of  ^hat  and  the  bill,  if  there 
be  an  amenditient  that  would  be  laid 
down,  at  that  point,  it  would  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
would  not  have  to  await  the  calling  up 
of  the  amendn  ent  by  a  Senator. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  attempt  to 
clear  a  una  limous-consent  request 
that  a  particu  ar  amendment  by  a  Sen- 
ator be  made  the  pending  question  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  clet-k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  as8i8ta»t  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  J  Ir.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  I  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  b<  rescinded. 

The  PRESniING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  bo  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  Ir.  President,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  action  of  this  bill  follow- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate,  to  accom- 
modate the  ;wo  conferences.  I  ask 
unanimous  co  isent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  tie  rollcall  on  H.R.  1282, 
which  will  occur  at  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m.,  the  Seni.te,  upon  its  return  then 
to  H.R.  1281,  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Leahy  and  Mi .  Jeffords  to  the  pend- 
ing committed  amendment  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senat  j. 

The  PRESn»ING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  obj<  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  action  has 
been  taken  on  a  few  ajnendments  that 
were  precleared.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  can  move  quickly 
following  the  roUcall  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
1282,  to  the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  committee  amendment  by 
Senators  Leahy  and  Jeffords,  and 
that  the  Senate  may  move  then  quick- 
ly in  early  afternoon  to  dispose  of  the 
bill.  This  will  allow  the  staffs  to  be  in 
the  preconference  work  on  the  two  bills 
and  accommodate,  hopefully,  the  con- 
ferees on  both  sides. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
urge  colleagues  to  make  known  their 
amendments  at  this  point.  I  think  we 
have  knowledge  on  our  side  of  about 
five  amendments.  I  know  the  subject  of 
at  least  four  of  them,  which  I  think  can 
be  worked  out  with  a  minimal  amount 
of  time. 

I  do  not  say  that  as  a  final  figure,  but 
I  do  think  that  colleagues  who  may 
have  amendments  in  mind  ought  to  in- 
dicate to  the  managers  just  what  those 
amendments  are  so  we  can  be  available 
to  help  work  them  out,  if  possible,  and 
to  then  dispose  of  the  bill,  as  the  chair- 
num  has  indicated. 

I  hope  that  maybe  the  leadership  will 
see  fit  to  put  out  a  hotline  to  the  Mem- 
bers to  make  known  those  amendments 
that  are  out  there  perhaps  unknown  to 
us  here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Hopefully  not  to  encour- 
age the  offering  of  additional  amend- 
ments but  to  have  Senators  restrain 
themselves  in  offering  them. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Urging  them  to  re- 
strain themselves  but  identify  the 
amendments  where  they  have  not  been 
able  to  restain  themselves. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ate to  go  into  recess  at  12:30  p.m.  tmder 
a  previous  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  that  order  and  go  into  re- 
cess until  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:25  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:15  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Brtan]. 


OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  occurs 
on  final  passage  of  H.R.  1282,  as  amend- 
ed. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  98, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  31  Leg.) 
YEAS— 98 


Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Spbctbr.  and  Mr.  Do- 
MENici  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


Adams 

Fowler 

Mlkulskl 

AkakB 

Oam 

Mitchell 

Baucos 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Murkowskl 

Blden 

Gorton 

Nlckles 

BlngamaD 

Graham 

Nunn 

Bond 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Boren 

Grassley 

Pell 

Breaux 

Harkln 

Preasler 

Brown 

Hatch 

Pry  or 

Bryan 

Henin 

Reld 

Bompere 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Bordick 

Helms 

Robb 

Barns 

HoUlngs 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cliafee 

JefTords 

Rudman 

CoaU 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Kassebaam 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Rsnnrr 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Craig 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Danforth 

LAutenberK 

Smith 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeCondnl 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dlzon 

Ltehennan 

Symms 

Dodd 

Lott 

Thurmond 

DoVe 

Utgtz 

Wallop 

Domenlci 

Mack 

Warner 

Durenberrer 

McCain 

Wellstone 

Exon 

McConnell 

Wlrth 

Ford 

Metxenbaom 

NAYS— 1 
Hatneld 

NOT  VOTlNG-1 

Bradley 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1282)  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes,  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  its  amendments,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Bryan]  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Rollings,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.   Rudman, 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  H.R.  1281,  which 
the  clerk  will  now  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

a  blU  (H.R.  1281)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  apin-opriatJons  for  the  con- 
seQuences  of  OperaUon  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  food  stamps,  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30. 1991. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  remaining  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  11,  lines  1 
through  6,  of  the  bill.  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  is  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  43  TO  EXCEFTKD  COMMnTEB 
AMENDMENT  ON  PAGE  11 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  amendment  to  H.K 
1281  making  dire  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
iJToprlatlons  for  the  consequences  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  food 
stamps,  unemployment  compensation  ad- 
ministration, veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  and  other  urgent  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and 
or  other  purposes) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
tmanimous-consent  request,  I  am  to  be 
recognized  to  add  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  so  that  would  be 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Lkaht], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Durkm- 
BEROER,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Presslsr,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
43. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  every- 
thing after  "634"  and  insert  the  following; 
"of  the  Rural  Development.  Agriculture,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1901. 
Public  Law  101-506.  is  hereby  repealed. 
"SBC  IM.  BMERGKNCY  DiAIRV  ADJUSIMKNre. 
"(a)  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  CLASS  I  PRICE.— 
"(1)    MINUMXJM    BASIC    FORMULA    PRICE— The 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  with  respect 
to  mlllc  marketed  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
December  31,  1991,  provide  that  the  basic  for- 
mula price  used  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  price  of  Class  I  milk  under  milk  market- 
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ing  orders  may  not  be  less  than  the  basic  for- 
mula price  determined  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1980.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

"(2)  Equitable  distribution  of  funds.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

"(A)  shall  provide  for  the  uniform  national 
pooling  of  funds  (on  a  monthly  bsisls)  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  price  of  Class  I 
milk  as  determined  under  this  subsection 
and  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  that  would  be 
determined  If  this  subsection  were  not  In  ef- 
fect, multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  Class  I 
milk  that  Is  marketed  under  milk  marketing 
orders  during  such  month; 

"(B)  shall  distribute  such  funds  (less  the 
amount  provided  for  In  subparagraph  (D))  on 
a  monthly  basis  to  all  producers  under  milk 
marketing  orders  at  a  uniform  rate  per  hun- 
dredweight; 

"(C)  is  authorized  to  make  such  temporary 
modifications  in  the  operation  of  milk  mar- 
keting orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(D)  shall  deposit  a  total  of  S30  million  of 
such  funds  Into  the  general  treasury  of  the 
United  States  (but  no  more  than  $5  million 
per  month)  to  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  years  1991  and 
1992  against  the  obligations  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  administration  of  this  subsection  or  the 
operation  of  the  dairy  program  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  reenacted  with  amend- 
ments by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

"(3)  Definitions.— As  used  In  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  the  term  "basic  formula  price"  shall 
mean  the  basic  formula  price  as  defined 
under  regulations  contained  in  parts  1(X)1 
through  1139.  respectively,  of  title  7  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 

"(B)  the  term  "Class  I  milk"  shall  mean 
all  milk  classified  sis  Class  I  milk  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  contained  In  parts  1(X>1 
through  1139,  respectively,  of  title  7  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 

"(C)  the  term  "nUlk  marketing  orders" 
shall  mean  the  milk  marketing  orders  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  8c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  6060,  reenacted 
with  amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937;  and 

"(D)  the  term  "producer"  shall  mean  any 
IMraon  defined  as  a  producer  under  regula- 
tions contained  In  parts  1001  through  1139,  re- 
spectively, of  title  7  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

"(4)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  promulgate  regulations  amend- 
ing federal  milk  marketing  orders  as  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Bubeectlon.  The  procedural  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (9),  (17),  (18)  and  (19)  of 
section  eoec  of  title  7  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(5)  Reduced  interest  rate  loans.- 

"(A)  Guaranteed  loans.— Of  the  amounts 
available  for  operating  loan  guarantees 
under  section  351  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Developement  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1999), 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Qrat  month  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  December  31,  1992,  make 
available  loan  guarantees  of  not  less  than 
S.OOO.OaO.  but  not  more  than  S5.000,000,  to  eli- 
gible producers  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 


an  eligible  ;>roducer  to  upgrade  the  produc- 
er's production  facilities  to  be  suitable  for 
purixjses  ol  producing  milk  which  can  be 
marketed  ui  ider  milk  marketing  orders. 

"(B)  ELIGI  ble  producers.— I»roducer8  eligi- 
ble to  recei^  e  loans  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  limited  tb  persons  who  produce  milk  that 
can  not  be  tnarketed  under  milk  marketing 
orders. 

"(b)  SoLii  s  Content  of  Beverage  Milk.— 

"(1)  Sol  [ds  content.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  p  ovison  of  law— 

"(A)  all  n  Ilk  that  Is  In  final  package  form 
for  beveragi  use  shall  contain  not  less  than 
8.7  percent  i  illk  solids  not  fat; 

"(B)  all  liwfat  milk  that  is  In  final  pack- 
age form  for  beverage  use  shall  contain  not 
less  than  10  percent  milk  solids  not  fat;  and 

"(C)  all  si  Im  milk  that  is  In  flnal  package 
form  for  be  rerage  use  shall  contain  not  less 
than  9  percc  ut  milk  solids  not  fat. 

"(2)  Defi*  moN  OF  MILK.— The  term  "milk" 
as  used  in  t  lis  subsection  means  sweet  milk 
of  cows. 

"(c)  Heifi  r  Exports.— 

"(1)  In  g!  neral.— Section  204  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Ac  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446e)  is  amend- 
ed— 

"(A)  by  I  idesignating  subsections  (j)  and 
(k)  as  suba  )ctions  (k)  and  (1)  respectively; 
and 

"(B)  by  i  isertlng  after  subsection  (1)  the 
following  n(  w  subsection: 

"  '(j)  Heif  dr  Exports.— 

"'(1)  In  g  :neral.— If  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporati  on  estimates  that  the  savings  to 
the  Corpors  tlon  achieved  from  carrying  out 
this  subseo  ^lon  during  the  calendar  years 
1991  througl  I  1995  exceed  the  cost  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  carrying  out  this  subsection  dur- 
ing such  c  ilendar  years,  the  Corporation 
shall  encou  -age  the  export  of  heifers  to  for- 
eign counti  ies  during  each  of  such  calendar 
years  throu  jh  the  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram establ  Ished  under  section  301  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural 1  rade  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  5651.'. 

"(2)    FuNi  iiNO.— This   subsection    shall    be 
carried  out  using  savings  achieved  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  section. 
SEC.  lOS.  PUttTTING  OF  COVER  CROPS. 

"(a)  Rich— Section  101B(e)(4)(B)(l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441- 
2(e)(4)(B)(i)l  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreajfe  base  established  for  the  crop. 
This  requirfement  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  arik  areas  (including  summer  fallow 
areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary."  and 
inserting  "of  the  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  tie  crop  or  to  devote  such  acreage 
to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same  en- 
vironmental benefits  as  such  planted  cover. 
The  mlnlnmim  planting  requirement  shall 
not  apply  With  respect  to  arid  areas  (includ- 
ing summef  fallow  areas),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretiy.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  ^tablished  by  the  State  technical 
committee^  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title 
XH  of  the  n>od  Security  Act  of  1965.". 

"(b)  Cotton.— Section  103B(e)(4)(B)(l)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444- 
2(e)(4)(B)(l)l  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acrea^  base  established  for  the  crop. 
This  requlitment  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  arlD  areas  (including  summer  fallow 
areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary."  and 
inserting  "of  the  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  tie  crop  or  to  devote  such  acreage 
to  native  cciver  which  results  in  the  same  en- 
vironmenta)  benefits  as  such  planted  cover. 
The  mlninium  planting  requirement  shall 
not  apply  « ith  respect  to  arid  areas  (includ- 
ing summef  fallow  areas),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretiry.  In  carrying  out  this  clause. 
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eluding  summer 
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the  Secretary  s  lall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  estab  ished  by  the  State  technical 
conunittees  estatblished  in  subtitle  G  of  title 
Xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1965.". 

"(c)  Feed  Grains.— Section  105B(eX4XBKl) 
of  the  Agrlcultiural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1444f(e)(4KB)(l))  jls  amended  by  striking  "of 
the  crop  acreaf-e  base  established  for  the 
crop.  This  requirement  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  arid  ireas  (including  summer  fal- 
low areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 
and  inserting  "pf  the  crop  acreage  base  es- 
crop  or  to  devote  such  acre- 
age to  native  co^er  which  results  in  the  same 
environmental  {benefits  as  such  planted 
Imum  planting  requirement 
rith  respect  to  arid  areas  (in- 
fallow  areas),  as  determined 
In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
ill  take  into  consideration 
i  ished  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title 
xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1965.". 

"(d)  Wheat.—;  Jectlon  107B(e)(4)(B)(i)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b- 
3a(e)(4)(B)(i))  Is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop. 
This  requirement  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  arid  ar«as  (including  summer  fallow 
areas),  as  deteriplned  by  the  Secretary."  and 
le  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
ip  or  to  devote  such  acreage 
'hlch  results  In  the  same  en- 
vironmental beiefits  as  such  planted  cover. 
The  minimum  jplanting  requirement  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas  (includ- 
ing summer  fallow  areas),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title 
>curlty  Act  of  1965.". 

The  amendment  is  on 

ilf  and  the  Senator  from 

Jeffords]  and  others, 

will  be  adding  to  it. 

it,  it  is  somewhat  rare 
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portance  that 
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any  issues  oA  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.]  Normally.  If  I  have  had 
matters  of  cojicern  regarding  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  I  have  raised 
Appropriations  Commlt- 
the  subcommittee  or  the 
full  committee  level.  Rarely,  in  the  17 
years  that  I  h  ive  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  have  1  had  a  matter  of  such  im- 
I  felt  it  necessary  to  ad- 
supplemental  or.  in  this 
case,  the  dire  emergency  supplemental. 
I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  distitiguished  chairman  of  the 
AppropriationB  Comnfiittee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  under- 
lying issue.  1  have  spent,  as  has  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont, Senatof  Jeffords,  spent  the  last 
several  montlis  going  around  our  State 
talking  with  j  dairy  farmers,  meeting 
with  them  id  their  kitchens,  and  in 
their  living  rdoms,  in  their  milk  bams, 
in  the  fields,  I  at  their  co-op  meetings, 
and  elsewhere.  In  these  meetingrs  we 
have  discussed  the  very  real  problems 
that  dairy  farmers  are  facing.  I  have 
also  received  etters.  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman    of   the    Senate    Agriculture 
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Committee,  from  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  talking  about 
the  problepu  that  they  are  facing. 

These  are  very,  very  real  problems. 
They  are  manifested  in  those  who  see  a 
lifetime  of  work  suddenly  going  down 
the  drain  through  no  control  of  their 
own.  It  can  be  seen  by  farmers  wanting 
to  tell  their  sons  or  daughters  they 
should  follow  them  in  farming,  but 
being  able  to  say  only  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  follow  us  in  farming,  because 
we  very  quickly  face  foreclosiire  on  the 
farm  that  we  and  our  parents  and  your 
grandparents  helped  put  together. 

Our  Nation's  dairy  farmers  are  facing 
very  difficult  times.  Just  a  year  ago, 
things  looked  a  lot  different.  The 
droughts,  the  "whole  herd  buyout,"  all 
of  these  factors  decreased  the  country's 
supplies  of  milk.  In  fact,  it  gave  our 
farmers  record  high  market  prices  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  Because  of  these 
temporarily  high  prices,  many  farmers 
expanded  production.  In  my  home 
State  of  Vermont,  several  new  farms 
were  started.  But  several  other  short- 
term  factors  have  triggered  in  the  last 
several  months  a  dramatic  25-percent 
drop  in  the  market  price.  A  lot  of  farm- 
ers lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  actual 
income;  many  have  been  producing 
milk  at  a  loss. 

A  number  of  Vermont  dairy  farmers 
are  not  going  to  make  it  through  these 
hard  times.  They  are  going  to  lose 
their  farms.  There  are  no  ifs,  ands,  or 
buts  about  it.  The  same  is  true  across 
the  country.  Dairy  farmers  in  virtually 
every  State  of  the  Union  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  livelihoods. 

This  January,  just  to  put  it  in  per- 
spective, Mr.  President,  U.S.  dairy 
farmers  had  only  10  percent  of  what 
they  had  last  January  to  spend  on  per- 
sonal living  expenses— 10  percent.  That 
is  a  90-percent  drop.  In  many  States, 
farmers  face  zero  or  even  negative  cash 
income. 

Two  weeks  ago  at  the  meeting  of  one 
of  our  largest  dairy  co-ops,  the  St.  Al- 
bans Co-op,  one  of  the  farmers  came  up 
to  me  and  said  she  had  just  gotten  her 
milk  check  that  month.  The  milk 
check  was  zero,  literally  zero.  Another 
told  me  that  she  had  gotten  hers,  and 
it  was  13  or  14  cents,  with  a  note  saying 
"do  not  spend  it  all  in  one  place." 

In  response  to  my  request  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  possible  price  gouging  at 
the  retail  level,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  initially  concluded  that 
prices  at  the  farm  level  are  falling  a  lot 
faster  than  retail  prices.  In  fact,  since 
last  August,  the  price  paid  to  dairy 
farmers  for  fluid  milk  has  fallen  by  25 
percent,  while  the  consumer  price  for  a 
gallon  of  milk  has  dropped  only  5  per- 
cent. 

It  looks  to  me  like  farmers  are  losing 
thousands  of  dollars.  Those  in  the  mid- 
dle are  making  a  fast  buck. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  exam- 
ple, Mr.  President,  firom  the  Denver 
nuurket  area.   You  can  see  what  the 


farm  price  was  on  February  1990  for  a 
gallon  of  fluid  milk,  $1.50.  This  farm 
level  price  goes  continuously  down 
until  by  February  1991  the  price  has 
reached  $1.30  per  gallon. 

Look  at  the  prevailing  retail  price  in 
the  same  market.  Watch  it  go  contin- 
ually up.  Where  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  farm  level  and.  retail  level 
price  of  $1.07  a  gallon  1  year  ago,  this 
difference  has  now  increased  to  $1.45  a 
gallon.  In  other  words,  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmer,  the  producer  of  the 
milk,  has  fallen,  but  the  price  paid  to 
the  person  selling  it  has  remained  the 
same  or,  in  this  case,  actually  went  up. 

A  long-term  solution,  I  think  we  all 
know,  is  to  manage  the  amount  of  milk 
produced.  We  have  to  have  a  system 
that  allows  farmers  to  earn  a  decent 
living.  Consumers  have  to  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk.  This  is  known  as 
supply  management.  We  can  do  it  by 
guaranteeing  that  there  would  be  a  fair 
return  to  farmers  in  our  country,  and  a 
safe,  clean,  dependable  supply  of  dairy 
products— I  might  say  dairy  products 
produced  within  our  own  country. 
Maintaining  production  in  the  United 
States  is  in  itself  extremely  important, 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  damage 
done  to  our  economy  by  a  balance  of 
pajrment  rate  that  has  gone  amok. 

We  want  to  keep  the  ability  to 
produce  within  our  own  country  and 
not  have  to  spend  and  send  dollars 
overseas  for  commodities  that  we  can 
produce  better  here  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  1990  farm  bill  we  took  a  giant 
step  forward.  We  gave  dairy  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  tell  Congress  the 
type  of  supply  management  program 
they  want,  one  that  would  stabilize 
both  the  supply  and  price  of  milk.  But 
it  is  going  to  be  a  year  or  more  before 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  studies 
and  Congress  even  acts  on  any  supply 
management  proposal. 

For  these  reasons.  Senators  Jef- 
fords and  I  are  today  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental bill.  It  will  provide  urgently 
needed  relief,  emergency  relief  for 
dairy  farmers  across  the  Nation. 

The  amendment  temporarily  moves 
the  farm  price  for  fluid  milk  closer  to 
last  summer's  prices.  In  technical 
terms  for  those  watching,  it  means  for 
the  next  8  months  the  price  paid  to 
farmers  for  class  I  fluid  milk  would  be 
increased.  All  farmers  who  market 
their  milk  in  market  orders,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  are  going  to  share 
equally  in  the  increased  payment. 

The  amendment  will  guarantee  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  milk  used  to 
preserve  family  farms  instead  of  lining 
the  pockets  of  middle  men.  The  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  pay-as- 
you-go  budget  rules  adopted  in  the 
Budget  EInforcement  Act  of  1990,  pay- 
as-you-go  rules  that  I  support. 

This  amendment  does  not  siffect  the 
price  of  milk  used  in  the  manufacture 


of  cheese,  butter,  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  amendment  will  only  margin- 
ally impact  the  dairy  program. 

This  amendment  sets  other  impor- 
tant policy. 

To  both  improve  the  quality  and 
taste  of  milk  and  save  taxpayers 
money  spent  on  the  entire  dairy  pro- 
gram, the  amendment  increases  the 
protein,  calcium,  and  other  nutritional 
components  in  milk  similar  to  that 
currently  set  by  California.  By  increas- 
ing these  standards,  all  tjrpes  of  milk- 
including  skim  milk— will  have  a  rich- 
er, better  taste,  as  well  as  have  a  high- 
er nutritional  value.  The  use  of  the 
components  in  milk  will  use  more  milk 
product  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of 
surplus  milk  purchases  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  amendment  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  utilize  any  savings  generated 
by  the  amendment  to  promote  the  ex- 
port of  heifers  to  foreign  countries  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  this  ex- 
port would  provide  further  savings. 

This  amendment  boils  down  to  a  sim- 
ple fact:  Dairy  farmers  in  virtually 
every  State  are  suffering  and  Congress 
has  to  act  to  stop  the  hemorrhaging. 

A  "yes"  vote  on  this  amendment  rec- 
ognizes the  immediate,  emergency  cri- 
sis facing  our  Nation's  dairy  farmers.  A 
"no"  vote  slams  the  door  shut  on  our 
family  farmers,  the  same  family  farm- 
ers who  today  are  struggling  to  sur- 
vive. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
about  the  concern  all  of  us  have  for 
family  farmers.  We  have  talked  about 
how  important  it  is  to  our  way  of  life 
and  to  our  history  as  a  nation.  Cer- 
tainly in  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  it 
is  an  extremely  important  part  of  our 
way  of  life.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to 
save  those  family  farms. 

I  should  add  that  this  amendment  in- 
cludes a  concept  known  as  "pooling." 
Pooling  permits  the  moneys  generated 
in  this  amendment  to  be  shared  among 
all  grade  A  producers  in  Federal  order 
areas.  The  issue  of  pooling  is  of  great 
concern  in  New  England  and  in  the 
South.  My  own  cooperatives  care  deep- 
ly about  the  existing  regional  distinc- 
tions in  the  current  dairy  program. 
The  effort  in  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  increase  in  income 
does  not  set  a  precedent  for  the  larger 
issues  related  to  market  orders  and 
transportation  differentials. 

This  amendment  has  3  major  provi- 
sions: It  raises  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program  cap  to  help  wheat  grow- 
ers; it  supports  higher  dairy  prices 
with  no  monetary  cost  to  the  budget; 
and  it  addresses  a  technical  problem  in 
the  cover-crop  requirement  of  the  1990 
farm  bill. 

mPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  SET-ASIDE 
PROVISIONS  DEALING  WTTH  WEED  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  red  rice  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  Senator's  amendment. 
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Is  it  the  intent  of  the  chairman  that 
this  amendment  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary the  authority  to  develop  regula- 
tions that  would  allow  producers  to 
control  red  rice  on  their  set-aside  lands 
and  still  meet  the  provisions  of  this  re- 
quirement? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes,  it  is. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  this 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  to 
consider  the  guidance  of  the  State 
technical  committees  in  implementing 
this  provision. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  for 
the  Secretary  to  use  such  guidance 
when  developing  regulations  to  address 
situations  such  as  those  concerning  red 
rice  problems  on  set-ttside  lands. 

Is  this  the  Senator's  understanding 
as  well? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes.  it  is. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  43.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand firom  staff  that  there  was  a  score- 
keeping  problem.  In  order  that  the 
amendment  will  have  no  cost  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  send  a  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk  which  clears  up  those 
items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  is  so  modifled. 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  every- 
thing after  "634"  and  Insert  the  following: 

of  the  Rursil  Development.  Agriculture,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1991. 
Public  Law  101-506.  Is  hereby  repealed 
nc  ML  mnHaNCT  dairy  adjustments. 

(a)  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  CLASS  I  PRICE.— 

(1)  Minimum  basic  formula  price.— The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  with  respect 
to  milk  marketed  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
December  31, 1991,  provide  that  the  basic  for- 
mula price  used  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  price  of  Class  I  milk  under  milk  market- 
ing orders  may  not  be  less  than  the  basic  for- 
mula price  determined  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1990.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(2)  Equttable  distribution  of  funds.- 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

(A)  shall  provide  for  the  uniform  national 
pooling  of  funds  (on  a  monthly  basis)  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  price  of  Class  I 
milk  as  determined  under  this  subsection 
and  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  that  would  be 
determined  If  this  subsection  were  not  in  ef- 
fect, multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  Class  I 
milk  that  is  marketed  under  milk  marketing 
orders  during  such  month; 

(B)  shall  distribute  such  funds  (less  the 
amount  int3vlded  for  in  subparagraph  (D))  on 
a  monthly  basis  to  all  producers  under  milk 
marketlDg  orders  at  a  onlform  rate  per  hun- 
dred-weight; 

(C)  is  authorized  to  make  such  temporary 
moditJcatlons  in  the  operation  of  milk  mar- 
keting orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection;  and 

(D)  shall  deposit  a  total  of  S32  mUlion  of 
such  funds  Into  the  general  treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes  (but  no  more  than  J6  million 
per  month)  to  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  during  the  tiacal  years  1991  and 
IMS  acainst  the  obllgatlona  of  the  Conunod- 
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Ity  Credit  O  >rporation  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  adminla  stitlon  of  this  subsection  or  the 
operation  oi!  the  dairy  program  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural I  ct  of  1949  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  reenacted  with  amend- 
ments by  tli  e  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

(3)  DEFIK  moNS.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  the  t<  rm  "basic  formula  price"  shall 
mean  the  >aslc  formula  price  as  defined 
under  regu'  ations  contained  in  parts  1001 
through  113 »,  respectively,  of  title  7  of  the 
Code  of  Fed  ral  Regulations; 

(B)  the  te  m  "Class  I  milk"  shall  mean  all 
milk  classit  ed  as  Class  I  milk  In  accordance 
with  reguli  tlons  contained  In  parts  1001 
through  113 »,  respectively,  of  title  7  of  the 
Code  of  Fed  iral  Regulations; 

(C)  the  ( erm  "milk  marketing  orders" 
shall  mean  he  milk  marketing  orders  issued 
pursuant  U  section  8c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  606c),  reenacted 
with  amen<i  ments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agre  sment  Act  of  1937;  and 

(D)  the  t  irm  "producer"  shall  mean  any 
person  defli  led  as  a  producer  under  regula- 
tions contal  aed  in  parts  1001  through  1139,  re- 
spectively, )f  title  7  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations . 

(4)  REGUL  ations.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sha]  1  promulgate  regulations  amend- 
ing Federal  milk  marketing  orders  as  nec- 
essary to  c  ury  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  The  procedural  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (9),  (17),  (18)  and  (19)  of 
section  60e<  of  title  7  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  th  3  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5  of  the  Un  ted  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(5)  REDUCl  ;D  INTEREST  RATE  LOANS.— 

(A)  Guaranteed  loans.— Of  the  amounts 
available  lar  operating  loan  guarantees 
under  section  351  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1999), 
the  Secretiry  of  Agriculture  shall,  during 
the  period  1  eglnnlng  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 
month  afte '  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  December  31,  1992,  make 
available  l<an  guarantees  of  not  less  than 
S2.000.000,  bi  It  not  more  than  S5.000.000.  to  eli- 
gible produ  ;ers  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
an  eligible  producer  to  upgrade  the  produc- 
er's produc;ion  facilities  to  be  suitable  for 
purposes  ol  producing  milk  which  can  be 
marketed  u  ider  milk  marketing  orders. 

(B)  ELion  LE  PRODUCERS.— Producers  eligi- 
ble to  recei'  'e  loans  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  limited  t|o  persons  who  produce  milk  that 
can  not  be  ifiarketed  for  fluid  purposes. 

(b)  Souoa  Content  of  Beverage  Milk.— 

(1)  SoLiD^  content.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provltlon  of  law — 

(A)  all  milk  that  is  in  final  package  form 
for  beverage  use  shall  contain  not  less  than 
8.7  percent  milk  solids  not  t^t; 

(B)  all  lovfat  milk  that  Is  in  flnal  package 
form  for  beirerage  use  shall  contain  not  less 
than  10  pertlent  milk  solids  not  fat;  and 

(C)  all  skim  milk  that  is  in  flnal  package 
form  for  beperage  use  shall  contain  not  less 
than  9  percent  milk  solids  not  fat. 

(2)  DEFiNtoiON  OF  MILK.— The  term  "milk" 
as  used  in  this  subsection  means  sweet  milk 
of  cows.      j 

(c)  Heife4  Exports.- 

(1)  In  GENtRAL.— Section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446e)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (j)  and  (k) 
as  subsections  (k)  and  (1)  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(J)  Heifbr  Exports.- 
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"(1)  IN  GENERA  I..— If  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  estimates  that  the  savings  to 
the  Corporation  achieved  trom  carrying  out 
this  subsection  during  the  calendar  years 
1991  through  1991  exceed  the  cost  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  carrying  out  this  subsection  dur- 
ing such  calendar  years,  the  Corporation 
shall  encourage  ithe  export  of  heifers  to  for- 
eign countries  quring  each  of  such  calendar 
years  through  the  export  enhancement  pro- 
gnram  established  under  section  301  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trada  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  5651).". 

(2)  FUNDING.— tills  subsection  shall  be  car- 
ried out  using  savings  achieved  as  the  result 
of  this  section.  | 

(d)  Dairy  Product  exports.— in  addition 
to  any  progranjs  to  export  dairy  products 
which  have  been  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  p^ior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  thei  Secretary  shall  sell  for  ex- 
port 60  million  <  pounds  of  butter  In  flscal 
year  1991  and  35|  million  pounds  of  butter  In 
flscal  year  1992. 

(e)  Payments  to  Milk  Producers.— The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  avail- 
able to  produceis  of  milk  who  cannot  market 
their  milk  for  fluid  purposes  a  payment  of 
S0.5(Vcwt  on  all  rnilk  marketed  by  such  pro- 
ducers during  obe  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
December  31,  1961.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  payment,  such  producers  must 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  requesting  such  payment  and 
containing  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC  101.  PLANTIKk:  OF  COVER  CROPS. 

(a)  Rice.— Seitlon  101B(e)(4)(B)(l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Afct  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441- 
2(e)(4)(BKl))  is  Amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop. 
This  requirement  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  arid  arAas  (including  summer  fallow 
areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary."  and 
inserting  "of  the  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  cnop  or  to  devote  such  acreage 
to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same  en- 
vironmental beaefits  as  such  planted  cover. 
The  minimum  i  planting  requirement  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas  (Includ- 
ing summer  fallow  areas),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  snail  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title 
Xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1965.". 

(b)  Cotton.— aection  103B(e)(4)(B)(l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Ai;t  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444- 
2(e)(4)(BKi))  is  ^mended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop. 
This  requlremeht  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  arid  arias  (including  summer  fallow 
areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary."  and 
inserting  "of  tie  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  CI  op  or  to  devote  such  acreage 
to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same  en- 
vironmental benefits  as  such  planted  cover. 
The  minimum  planting  requirement  shall 
not  apply  with  Aspect  to  arid  areas  (includ- 
ing summer  fallow  areas),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  carrjrlng  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  ajhall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  esublisbed  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  In  subtitle  O  of  title 
xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1986.". 

(c)  Feed  Grains.— Section  10SB(eX4XBXi) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1445f(eK4KB)(l))  is  amended  by  striking  "of 
the  crop  acreage  base  established  for  the 
crop.  This  requirement  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  arid  areas  (including  summer  fal- 
low areas),  as  datermlned  by  the  Secretary." 
and  Inserting  "bf  the  crop  acreage  base  es- 
tablished for  tha  crop  or  to  devote  such  acre- 
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age  to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same 
environmental  benefits  as  such  planted 
cover.  The  minimum  planting  requirement 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas  (in- 
cluding summer  tallow  areas),  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title 
XH  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.". 

(d)  Wheat.— Section  l07B{e)(4)(B)(l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b- 
3a(e)(4)(B)(i))  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop. 
This  requirement  shtill  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  arid  areas  (including  summer  fallow 
areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary."  and 
inserting  "of  the  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  or  to  devote  such  acreage 
to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same  en- 
vironmental benefits  as  such  planted  cover. 
The  minimum  planting  requirement  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas  (includ- 
ing summer  fallow  areas),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title 
Xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  lastly  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Kohl,  Kasten,  and  Pryor  be  listed  as 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
note  again,  as  has  been  the  case  for  17 
years,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  to  work  on  dairy  amendments 
or  daily  matters  during  this  time  with- 
out the  tremendous  help  and  expertise 
of  Senator  Jeffords,  both  when  he  was 
in  the  House,  and  known  there  as  the 
person  most  knowledgeable  in  dairy 
matters,  and  now  in  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  way  that  this  amendment  could 
have  come  this  far  without  bis  exper- 
tise and  his  own  work  in  helping  to 
draft  it. 
I  srleld  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator yielding.  I  simply  repay  the  com- 
pliments to  him.  that  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  he  has 
done  a  superb  job  assisting  us  in  trying 
to  make  a  good  dairy  program. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  would  like  to 
do  is  fiirst  to  explain  that  none  of  us 
want  to  be  here,  that  this  is  a  supple- 
mental, an  emergency  supplemental,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  but  it  is 
appropriate  at  such  times  that  when 
you  recognize  the  emergency,  which 
has  occurred  which  was  not  anticipated 
but  does  come  as  a  result  of  judgments 
which  proved  to  be  incorrect  as  they 
did  on  the  farm  bill,  it  is  important  to 
try  to  attach  it  to  something  that  you 
know  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problem. 
Let  me  first  run  thirough  briefly  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  the  history  of  dairy  programs. 
As  my  senior  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
I  served  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  14  years  and  as  ranking 
member  on  the  dairy  subcommittee  for 
all  those  years  dealing  with  dairy  pol- 


icy. Thus,  I  have  watched  the  upe  and 
downs  of  the  dairy  programs. 

The  last  time  we  had  a  crisis  of  this 
magnitude  was  back  in  the  mid-seven- 
ties when  the  Government  came  in  and 
decided  that  it  would  use  the  dairy  pro- 
grams as  an  example  of  how  to  fight  in- 
flation, and  got  it  totally  fouled  up.  At 
that  time  we  had  a  decrease  in  the 
farmer's  milk  price  of  20  percent.  What 
happened  as  far  as  the  price  of  fluid 
milk,  it  went  down  just  2  percent  but 
the  farm  community  was  devasted.  We 
had  way  too  many  farmers  go  out  of 
business.  We  got  into  the  roller  coaster 
cycle  with  too  many  going  up,  and  we 
end  up  with  prices  going  up  again  and 
down  again.. 

Around  1980,  Congress  decided  things 
were  so  fouled  up  they  would  take  con- 
trol of  the  program  and  run  it  them- 
selves. We  got  off  to  a  bad  start  but  we 
did  implement  a  program  to  try  to  sta- 
bilize the  price  of  milk.  We  did  imple- 
ment two  successful  programs  of  too 
short  duration  but  both  were  successful 
in  not  only  getting  the  price  of  milk 
stabilized  but  saving  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  Treasury  as  well.  The  first  was 
the  diversion  program  and  second  was 
the  dairy  termination  program  saving 
taxpayers  over  the  recommendations  of 
the  administration  at  that  time  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  somewhere  up  around 
$6  billion  over  the  alternative  program. 

We  discovered  that  there  were  supply 
management  programs  which  could  be 
successful.  The  dairy  termination  pro- 
gram was  extremely  successful.  We 
were  left  last  year  with  farmers  having 
a  very  high  price  around  S14  or  S15  a 
hundredweight  for  their  milk. 

Things  looked  like  they  were  going 
very  well.  This  was  as  we  wrote  the 
1990  farm  biU. 

Also  we  did  have  a  problem  with  but- 
ter. The  only  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time  was  in  the  pur- 
chases of  butter.  The  farm  bill  took  im- 
mediate action  and  corrected  the  but- 
ter situation  such  that  we  no  longer 
have  the  high  amount  of  surpluses  of 
butter  we  had  in  the  past.  What  we  did 
not  expect  nor  understand  was  that  be- 
fore we  would  get  to  the  administra- 
tion's reconunendation  on  a  milk  sup- 
ply management  program,  we  had  to 
keep  farm  prices  stabilized  and  keep 
consumer  prices  from  increasing  as 
well.  However,  recently,  we  have  rim 
into  a  situation  where  the  price  of  milk 
for  farmers  has  dropped  precipitously. 
This  occurred  because  the  price  sup- 
port that  was  set  in  the  farm  bill  was 
not  based  upon  what  was  good  for  the 
dairy  industry  but  based  entirely  on 
budget  considerations.  The  price  sup- 
port at  that  time  was  reduced  to 
around  $10  a  hvmdiredweight. 

I  recognized  at  that  time  it  would  be 
too  low,  but  we  all  thought  that  the 
farm  price  for  milk  would  not  drop 
until  the  end  of  1991.  The  present  emer- 
gency occurred  primarily  because  the 
Government  in  many  ways  encouraged 


dairy  farmers  and  expanded  their  herds 
when  the  price  was  high.  However,  the 
damage  will  be  done  to  all  dairy  farm- 
ers. As  many  as  6,000  to  7,000  dairy 
farms  probably  will  go  out  of  business 
in  the  next  year.  What  will  that  do? 
That  will  leave  a  shortage  of  milk,  the 
price  will  go  up  again,  and  we  will 
probably  overreact  again,  and  we  will 
have  the  same  yo-yo  effect  creating 
havoc  for  both  consumers  and  dairy 
farmers. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  pointed  out  the  very  serious  dam- 
age that  is  being  done  to  the  various 
farms  in  our  State.  For  instance,  the 
average  of  the  good  farms,  the  farms 
that  everyone  looks  to  as  the  better 
farms,  ones  which  made  quite  a  bit  of 
money  in  the  dairy  business,  will  aver- 
age S400  or  $500  per  dairy  cow. 

That  was  the  average  that  was  com- 
ing out  of  these  farms  a  year  ago. 
Nothing  extraordinary,  but  close  to  the 
average.  That  figure  now— and  these 
are  on  our  good  dairy  farms — that  flg- 
ure  now  is  minus  SlOO  a  cow. 

What  does  this  mean?  This  means 
there  will  be  a  cruel  elimination  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  farmers,  unneces- 
sarily so,  to  get  the  price  back  down. 
And  that  will  probably  overshoot  the 
market,  as  history  will  show  us.  will 
put  many  more  out  of  business  than 
need  to  be  put  out. 

What  we  seek  to  do  here  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  is  to  say.  all  right,  we 
goofed  on  our  estimates  as  to  when  the 
price  would  come  down.  We  thought  it 
would  be  a  year  from  now  when  we  had 
our  supply  management  program  in. 
But  let  us  try  to  can-y  forward  for  a 
year  the  benefits  that  the  dairy  farm- 
ers had  last  August.  Doing  that  will 
not  cost  the  Government  anjrthing.  and 
it  should  not  cost  the  consumers  any- 
thing as  well. 

As  was  demonstrated  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  consumers 
have  not  gained  by  this  reduction  in 
the  pricing  bill  except  in  a  minuscule 
amount.  In  some  cases,  they  have  not 
even  gained  that.  It  has  only  hurt  the 
farmers.  It  has  not  helped  the 
consumer. 

Our  proposal  is  you  go  in  and  you 
take  back  that  unfair,  unnecessary,  un- 
reasonable profit  margin  that  the  re- 
tailers are  receiving  for  their  milk 
now — or  the  wholesalers,  whatever  it 
is— we  grab  it  back  for  a  year.  We  are 
saying  we  will  only  do  that.  I  do  not 
like  all  of  the  provisions  of  our  own  bill 
here.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  receipts 
pooled. 

We  would  like  to  see  it  given  back  to 
the  farmers  who  have  suffered  firom 
these  low  prices.  But  we  are  willing  to 
pool  it  and  share  it  with  the  fiarmers  in 
the  Midwest  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  say,  OK.  if  we  can  get  that 
extra  dollar,  if  that  dollar  is  the  dif- 
ference between  survival  and  not  going 
on  in  business,  we  will  accept  that. 
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We  also  recognize  that  the  budget  re- 
quires us  to  pay  for  things  as  we  go.  We 
have  a  double  payment  here.  We  are 
going  to  pay  for  this  bill  and  use  the 
kind  of  techniques  that  were  successful 
in  the  past,  some  of  the  things  that  we 
learned  from  the  dairy  termination 
program. 

First  of  all.  California  has  for  many 
years  now  established  a  different 
standard  for  their  milk  and  it  has  been 
so  successful.  For  instance,  almost  ev- 
eryone now  is  going  out  and  buying  1 
percent,  2  percent  low-fat  milk.  But  it 
does  not  really  taste  as  good  as  the  old 
milk  used  to.  But  what  California  has 
discovered  is  you  improve  the  nutrition 
and  improve  the  way  it  tastes  by  add- 
ing it  to  nonfat  dry  milk— protein. 
Their  milk  not  only  tastes  better,  it  is 
also  better  for  you.  And  we  found  it 
would  increase  the  nutritional  value  of 
milk  by  27  percent,  that  it  would  help 
in  many,  many  ways  to  reduce  also  the 
surplus  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
would  make  life  better  for  everyone.  In 
that  sense,  what  we  have  done  is  to 
partially  adopt  those  standards.  We 
have  done  that  for  two  purposes.  One  is 
to  give  more  nutritional  milk,  better 
tasting  milk,  to  the  consumer,  the 
consumer  outside  of  California,  as  we 
have  done  it  to  save  the  Government 
money.  And  it  will  save  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  over  the  long  run 
and  enough  right  now  to  certainly 
cover  the  costs  of  this  bill  and  to  actu- 
ally Improve  the  overall  budget  situa- 
tion because  there  should  not  be  any 
cost  through  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  would  allow 
that  money  to  be  rolled  over  and  rein- 
vested in  another  program  that  would 
also  save  money,  and  that  is  to  use  it 
to  export  cows. 

I  want  to  concentrate  on  that  be- 
cause whatever  happens  today  I  think 
it  is  Important,  for  all  of  those  that  are 
interested  in  trying  to  find  solutions  to 
our  dairy  problem,  to  know  our  dairy 
cows  are  by  far  the  best  in  the  world 
and  we  have  many  areas  in  the  world 
now  that  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of 
food  and  nutrition  and  the  ability  to 
produce  sufficient  milk  for  their  peo- 
ple. 

We  can  improve  the  herds  of  many 
nations  not  in  any  way  to  end  up  com- 
peting with  us  but  in  areas  where  there 
is  no  market  at  this  time.  We  have  an 
order,  for  Instance,  for  10,000  cows,  an 
order  outstanding  for  10,000  cows  to  go 
to  Kuwait  to  replace  those  that  were 
killed  or  destroyed  in  other  ways  by 
the  gulf  war.  We  cannot  fill  this  order 
because  we  do  not  have  the  mechanism 
right  now  to  be  able  to  give  the  kind  of 
a  subsidy  that  would  be  necessary  to 
compete  with  others  who  are  subsidiz- 
ing their  dairy  export  sales:  in  this 
case  the  Germans. 

There  are  also  outstanding  needs  and 
orders  In  many  other  areas  of  the 
world.   There  are  areas  all   over  the 


world.  Til  liland  needs  50,000  dairy  cat- 
tle; Turkjy.  50,000;  Egypt,  25,000.  The 
U.S.S.R.  ( lould  use  20,000.  We  could  ex- 
port all  the  cows  necessary  if  we  had 
the  mechinism  to  do  it  to  ensure  that 
our  price  comes  down  and  we  make  a 
lot  of  mo  ney  in  the  sense  of  reducing 
the  cost  1 0  the  Government  by  getting 
rid  of  the  cows  instead  of  getting  rid  of 
the  farm<rs.  But  we  need  the  mecha- 
nism to  di » that. 

So  whai  we  are  asking  today  in  this 
emergenc  r  legislation  is  that  you  pro- 
vide us  w  th  the  mechanism  we  need  to 
do  it  ane  also  a  short  run  price  in- 
crease to  take  back  the  unreasonable 
profits  th  It  are  occurring  in  the  retail 
milk  ind  istry.  We  can  take  care  of 
these  prol  ilems  and  we  can  do  it  with  a 
little  hel;>  here  today.  And  when  the 
new  sut  ply  management  progrram 
comes,  as  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  then  we  will  be 
able  to  h  ive  a  way  to  ensure  that  we 
keep  our  matters  under  control  as  we 
have  been  able  to  do  over  the  1980's  by 
use  of  sup  jly  management  programs. 

We  hav^  learned  enough  to  come  up 
with  thaU  But  we  need  time.  That  is 
all  we  are  asking  for,  is  time;  time  to 
keep  theje  farmers  in  business  until 
such  tim<  as  we  can  have  a  rational 
program  is  was  designed  in  the  1990 
farm  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  every- 
one supp<rt  the  Leahy  amendment.  I 
think  it  s  important  we  do  so.  Cer- 
tainly thi  1  Nation  needs  to  continue  to 
be  able  t»  supply  dairy  products  and 
other  products  through  our  agricul- 
tural syst  5m,  however  we  need  to  do  it 
In  a  fash  on  which  Is  reasonable  and 
fair  to  the  farmers. 

I  am  soiry  this  emergency  occurred. 
It  is  unfoftunate.  But  we  have  it  and 
we  must  deal  with  it. 

I  urge  ei  eryone  to  vote  for  the  Leahy 
amendment. 
(Mr.  KEtlREY  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  KASten.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  sui  port  of  the  emergency  assist- 
ance for  d  dry  farmers  amendment,  the 
amendmei  t  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  offered.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendmei  t.  I  appreciate  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  [Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  has 
just  said. 

;on8in,  for  the  upper  Mid- 
Isconsln  dairy  farmers,  it 
ien  a  Desert  Storm;  it  has 
issed  price  storm.  The  price 
rs  receive  for  milk  has 
me  25  percent  since  last 
isconsin,  we  are  now  esti- 
t  4,000  farmers  will  go  out  of 
business  tiiis  year.  Dairy  farmers  are 
now  filing  chapter  7,  chapter  11,  and  all 
other  chapters  that  you  can  think 
about  witl  regard  to  bankruptcy  cases. 
We  are  i  n  a  crisis  situation.  It  is  an 
important  situation  and  I  think  we 
now  have  he  opportunity  in  this  emer- 
gency legl  ilation  to  address  what  Is  an 
emergenc]  in  the  upper  Midwest,  and 
particular  y  in  Wisconsin. 
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The  circimi^tances  for  dairy  farmers 
has  gone  way  beyond  what  you  could 
cliissify  as  being  bad.  We  are  now  talk- 
ing about  critical.  We  certainly  have 
reached  the  critical  stage. 

The  amendment  offered  here  today 
provides  some  temporary  help,  if  you 
will,  a  window  of  hope  for  these  forgot- 
ten small  business  men  and  women — 
the  farmers  of  the  upper  Midwest. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is 
simply  pay  (armers  for  class  I  fluid 
milk  and  increase  prices  for  1  year.  In 
terms  of  doll^,  farmers  will  net  about 
$1.25  more  f«)r  their  milk.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  Iwking  too  much.  This  lit- 
tle bit  of  help  will  go  a  long  way  in  as- 
sisting dairy  farmers  in  this  country 
and  in  Wlscoqsln. 

fall   In   market  prices 
lers  as  much  as  wheat 
the  market  has  dropped 
t  and  dairy,  deficiency 
wheat  farmers  cushion 
the  blow.  I  support  the  effort  to  help 
the  wheat  producers  but  I  also  think 
ve  some  fairness,  some 
squity  here.  If  wheat  de- 
does  dairy. 
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heifers  to  foreign  countries.  Mr.'Presl- 
dent,  during  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee hearing  last  week,  I  assured  the 
dairy  farmeraTl  would  fight  hard  to  see 
they  would  b*  included  in  the  rebuild- 
ing effort  of  Kuwait  and  in  opening  up 
export  markets  not  only  all  across  the 
world  but  w^th  specific  emphasis  on 
Kuwait  and  t^e  Persian  Gulf. 

This  amendment,  through  the  Export 
Enhancement  Program,  would  afford  us 
an  opportunity  to  help  feed  our  friends. 
And  on  the  domestic  flront.  it  would 
help  keep  ouf  dairy  farmers  and  help 
them  save  theftr  family  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  a  Wisconsin  farmer 
called  our  ofilce  this  morning  and  said 
things  out  here  were  simply  "bad,  bad. 
bad."  What  h^  was  saying  is  this  Is  an 
emergency,  a^d  It  is  critical.  A  "yes" 
vote  on  this  amendment,  agreeing  to 
this  amendmeint,  will  recognize  the  im- 
mediate emergency  facing  our  Nation's 
dairy  farmerai  A  "no"  vote,  in  effect, 
slams  the  door  shut  on  our  family 
farmers  who  are  right  now  struggling 
to  survive. 

So,  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  will  be  voting 
yes  on  this  aihendment.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  and  to  have  helped  in 
the  drafting  of  this  amendment.  I  en- 
courage my  cclleagues  to  do  the  same. 
We  are  simpli  asking  for  equity  right 
here,  and  we  have  an  emergency  situa- 
tion for  which  right  now  I  believe  we 
have  a  solutlo  a. 

Right  now,  the  budgetary  effect  of 
this  amendment  Is  such  that  there  is 
no  budgetary  sffect  of  the  amendment. 
There  will  U  no  point  of  order,  no 
problem;  this 'program  will  pay  for  it- 
self. Unlike  t>e  wheat  program,  which 
will  not  pay  for  itself,  this  program,  in 
a  sense,  pays  ft>r  itself. 
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So  I  am  hopeful  we  will  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league for  his  work.  But  we  have  to  get 
to  work  and  adopt  this  emergency 
amendment  for  this  temporary  window 
of  opportunity  for  our  dairy  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  Mr. 
Kasten  has  already  answered  my  ques- 
tion, but  let  me  address  this  question 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Has  this  amendment  been  costed  out 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office? 
And,  if  so,  does  it  have  any  budgetary 
impact  on  either  budget  authority  or 
outlays? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  advise 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that,  because  of  my  own  com- 
mitment to  the  Budget  Act,  that  is  one 
of  the  first  things  I  asked.  The  amend- 
ment as  drafted  now,  I  am  told  by  CBO, 
has  no  cost  in  the  flrst  year,  and  the  5 
outyears  have  a  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $80  million. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  I  note,  Mr. 
President,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  drilled  into 
the  Members  over  and  over  again  that 
we  are  going  to  keep  within  the  budget. 
I  wanted  to  do  so. 

I  also  felt,  having  gone  through  the 
major  battle  of  the  1990  farm  bill,  it 
was  the  only  fair  way  to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  add  to  the  list 
of  cosponsors  the  Senators  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  Durenberger  and  Sen- 
ator WELX.STONE;  Senator  Daschle,  and 
Senator  Conrad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEIA.HY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords] and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  for  their  statements. 
Again,  both  of  these  Senators  have 
concerns  and  interests  in  this  area,  and 
concern  and  interest  for  family  farms. 

In  Mr.  Jeffords  case,  his  is  a  State 
we  are  both  proud  to  represent.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  on  his  feet,  so  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee for  his  presentation.  I  will  be  in 
opposition  to  his  amendment  today  for 
reasons  that  I  think  will  become  appar- 
ent as  my  statement  progrresses. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  received  communications  from  or- 
ganizations that  have  not  been  heard 
on  this  issue,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  them  that  hearing.  The 
American    Farm    Bureau    Federation 


writes  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
Leahy  amendment.  I  quote  from  the 
second  paragraph  of  their  letter: 

Substituting  a  Government  mandated 
price  for  a  market  determined  price  will  dis- 
tort dairy  markets.  Although  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  current  financial  stress  of 
many  dairy  producers,  federally  adminis- 
tered prices  which  have  no  relationship  to 
supply  and  demand  are  not  the  answer. 

As  a  result  of  the  Food.  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990,  an  action 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  review  of  the  M-W  is  underway. 

Actions  taken  as  a  result  of  this  thorough 
review  are  clearly  preferable  to  action  taken 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings. 

The  ink  is  barely  dry  on  the  1990  farm  bill, 
and  the  difficult  compromises  which  were 
forged  must  be  preserved. 

Let  me  mention  another  letter  from 
Public  Voice,  written  by  Helen  Haas, 
executive  director  of  that  public  inter- 
est group.  She  writes: 

Dear  Senator  Luoar:  Tomorrow.  S.  671.  a 
bill  that  would  temporarily  increase  the  base 
price  for  fluid  milk,  will  be  introduced  as  a 
floor  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  As  an  organization  that  has 
long  promoted  the  consumer  interest  in  na- 
tional dairy  policy,  we  are  writing  to  ezi>ress 
our  opposition  to  the  amendment.  .  .  . 

S.  671  would  deal  a  severe  blow  to  consum- 
ers, who  would  face  substantially  higher  re- 
tall  prices  for  fluid  milk  if  the  amendment  is 
enacted.  Estimates  range  from  25  cents  to  40 
cents  per  gallon. 

The  higher  prices  caused  by  the  legrislatlon 
would  precipitate  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk,  especially  by 
low-income  Americans. 

The  consequences  would  not  only  be  a  re- 
duction in  consumer  purchasing  power,  but  a 
decline  in  family  nutrition,  as  well. 

In  addition- 
Ms.  Haas  continues — 
S.  671  would  set  an  ominous  precedent  for 
modem  dairy  policy.  The  1965  farm  bill 
began  balancing  the  needs  of  consumers  and 
dairy  producers  by  tying  the  milk  support 
price  to  dairy  productivity.  It  was  enough 
that  the  1990  farm  bill  forced  consumers  to 
forego  sharing  further  in  the  benefits  of 
dairy  productivity  by  placing  a  floor  on  the 
milk  support  price.  Consumers  should  not 
now  be  asked  to  give  up  their  equitable  share 
of  these  benefits  through  the  hidden 
consumer  surtax  required  by  S.  671. 

We  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  the  consum- 
ers' Interest  by  rejecting  S.  671. 

The  Milk  Industry  Foundation 
writes,  in  a  letter  written  by  E. 
Linwood  Tipton,  president  and  CEO  of 
that  organization: 

On  behalf  of  members  of  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation,  I  urge  you  to  oppose  efforts  by 
Senator  L«ahy  to  include  new  legislation  to 
Increase  milk  prices  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations measure  scheduled  for  floor 
consideration  tomorrow.  The  Leahy  Amend- 
ment could  raise  the  cost  of  milk  to  the  na- 
tions' consumers  by  more  than  40  cents  per 
gallon,  increase  the  already  excessive  milk 
production,  reduce  consumption  and  increase 
government  purchases. 

This  proposal  combines  two  main  ele- 
ments: (1)  a  provision  to  increase  the  price  of 
Class  I  milks  (fluid  beverage  milks)  by  over 
S3.00  per  hundredweight— this  translates  to 
about  36  cents  more  i>er  gallon;  and,  (2)  a 
mandate  that  nonfat  milk  solids  be  added  to 


all  beverage  milks— compared  to  the  current 
requirements  this  would  force  prices  up  by 
about  another  15  cents  per  gallon.  Overall 
these  changes  would  represent  a  15  iwrcent 
increase  in  the  price  per  gallon  of  milk. 

I  make  these  points,  Mr.  President, 
as  a  prelude  to  my  statement,  to  indi- 
cate the  flavor  of  the  debate  and  the 
issue.  The  representation  has  been 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
chaii-man,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  by  Senator 
Leaht,  that  this  is  a  budget  neutral 
situation,  that  there  is  no  added  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  I  will  leave  it  to  oth- 
ers to  divine  whether  that  is  true. 

What  is  very  clear,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  this  costs  money.  You  cannot 
raise  the  price  of  milk  by  25  cents  to  40 
cents  a  gallon  without  somebody  pay- 
ing. 

It  may  be  that  in  terms  of  our  budg- 
etary procedures.  Senators  can  say  we 
are  not  adding  anything  to  the  budget. 
We  simply  decided  to  charge  consumers 
25  cents  to  40  cents  more  a  gallon  of 
milk — every  consumer  in  the  United 
States — because  there  is  a  problem  in 
the  dairy  industry  currently. 

That  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed 
out  that  as  many  as  4,000  dairy  farms 
might  fail  in  his  State.  And  there  are. 
according  to  the  literature  supplied  to 
us  by  the  Northeast/Midwest  Senate 
Coalition,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
33.000  dairy  farms. 

That  would  be  a  very  sizable  loss  in 
the  Senator's  State,  and  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize that.  That  would  represent  well 
over  one  out  of  every  10  farms  failing, 
if  his  prediction  is  correct. 

In  the  State  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  there  are  2.700 
farms.  By  the  same  proportion,  if  that 
numy  failed  in  Vermont,  300  farms 
would  fail.  In  my  State  of  Indiana, 
there  are  in  fact  5.000  dairy  farms,  and 
by  the  same  proportion  at  least  500, 
perhaps  600,  farms  would  fail. 

I  am  concerned  about  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  is  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
we  ought  to  be.  We  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned whenever  a  small  business  fails 
in  this  country.  We  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned whenever  there  is  diCTiculty  by 
any  household  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  charged,  at 
least  on  some  occasions,  to  try  to  take 
a  look  at  the  public  good,  at  the  condi- 
tion of  all  of  us  in  America,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  whether  we  are  in  farming 
or  not,  whether  we  are  in  dairy  farming 
or  other  kinds  of  farming,  and  to  act  as 
rational,  sensible  human  beings  and  to 
make  policy  statements  and  judgments 
that  make  some  sense  and  have  some 
consistency  in  fairness  and  equity  to 
all  people. 

Now,  the  problems  with  the  Leahy 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  are  numei^ 
ous.  and  they  start,  flrst  of  all,  with 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  does  not 
belong  on  an  appropriations  bill.  It  is 
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clearly  authorizing  legislation.  When  it 
was  introduced  as  S.  671,  it  was  prop- 
erly referred  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Some  may  cite  the  presence  in 
H.R.  1281  of  additional  funds  for  the  Ex- 
port Ehihancement  Program  as  jus- 
tification for  giving  something  to 
dairymen  as  well  and  that  argument 
has  been  made  earlier  on,  but  this  is 
clearly  a  red  herring.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  EEP,  and  they  are  certainly 
debatable,  that  program  has  been  the 
subject  of  annual  limits  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  a  subject  often 
discussed,  often  debated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  limits  have  been  imposed 
for  3  fiscal  years  in  a  row. 

The  present  funding  shortfall  of  EEP 
is  a  consequence  of  a  spending  cap  im- 
posed in  the  1991  appropriations  for  the 
Agriculture  Department.  When  that 
cap  was  placed  on  EEP,  it  was  widely 
acknowledged  the  program  would  run 
out  of  money  sometime  during  the  year 
and  that  a  supplemental  appropriation 
would  be  necessary.  That  time  is  here. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious,  unex- 
pected or  sinister  about  the  funding  ap- 
pearing in  H.R.  1281,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  at  hand. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  at  hand.  First  of  all>  in  ad- 
dition to  being  authorizing  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill,  this  amend- 
ment clearly  reopens  the  1990  farm  bill 
that  we  just  closed  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  I»resldent,  I  believe — and  so  do 
most  Americans,  so  do  most  farmers  in 
particular— that  the  farm  bill  deserves 
a  chance  to  work  before  it  is  changed. 
This  amendment  proposes  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  one  of  the  primary  sup- 
port programs  of  the  1990  farm  bill,  less 
than  4  months  after  the  farm  bill  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Bush. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  may 
claim  that  the  amendment  does  not  re- 
open the  farm  bill,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  makes  it 
clear  the  proposal  before  the  Senate  is 
a  fundamental  change  in  dairy  support 
policy.  In  contrast  to  the  current  mar- 
keting order  system,  which  bases  fluid 
milk  prices  on  the  actual  Minnesota- 
Wisconsin  price,  the  Leahy  amendment 
would  arbitrarily  set  a  value  for  the  M- 
W  price.  In  effect,  the  Senator  fi-om 
Vermont  is  increasing  the  minimum 
price. 

I  will  conmient  shortly  on  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  good  idea,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment I  simply  want  to  point  out  that 
this  Is  certainly  a  major  policy  change. 
It  fundamentally  alters  the  milk  i)rice 
support  structure  established  in  the 
1990  CEU-m  bill,  and  it  makes  basic 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game. 

The  architects  of  the  current  formula 
had  an  agreement  on  dairy  policy. 
Knowing  that  some  changes  would  be 
needed,  we  commissioned  a  major 
study  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
covering  a  wide  variety  of  policy  op- 
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tions.  That  study  has  received  extensive 
input  from  products  and  other  groups 
and  will  le  presented  to  the  Congress 
in  Aug\ist,  Our  agreement  was  that  fol- 
lowing oir  vote  on  this  study,  we 
would  con  ilder  whether  the  legislation 
was  needei  1. 

This  ami  mdment,  by  proposing  such  a 
radical  cfainge  today  in  current  dairy 
policy,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
our  agreer  lent  to  have  the  USDA  study 
the  situati  on. 

Second.  VIr.  President— and  I  ask  the 
attention  of  Members  particularly  to 
this  point — this  amendment  has  not 
been  subje  :t  to  the  legislative  scrutiny 
normally  applied  to  major  policy 
changes.  I  serve  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  coi  tunittee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  3.  671,  the  bill  that  contains 
the  subs!  ance  of  Senator  Leahy's 
amendmei  t.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is,  1 8  all  of  us  know,  the  chair- 
man of  th)  ,t  same  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  not  one  hearing  has  been 
called  on  ihls  matter.  Neither  the  ad- 
ministratl  an  nor  the  private  sector  has 
been  aff<rded  the  opportunity  to 
present  t:  leir  ideas.  No  markup  has 
been  held  or  scheduled.  And  these  are 
significani  new  proposals.  During  the 
entirety  cf  last  year's  debate  on  the 
farm  bill,  lo  one  proposed  a  legislative 
increase  ii  i  the  M-W  price,  nor  did  any- 
one propote  to  change  the  nonfat  solids 
standards  for  fluid  milk,  as  Senator 
Leahy  now  does. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  does  not 

have  adequate  information  on  which  to 

make  a  decision  about  this  bill,  yet  we 

o  approve  it  as  a  part  of  the 

t  legislation  now  before  this 


are  asked  i 
most  urge( 
body. 

My  thir< 
that  the i 


objection,  Mr.  President,  is 
endment  benefits  one  group 
of  agricultural  producers  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  otiiers.  Let  us  review  our  dif- 
ferent commodity  interests  laid  out  in 
last  year's  farm  bill.  The  target  prices 
for  com,  frheat,  cotton,  and  rice  were 
frozen.  Soj  was  the  dairy  support  rate, 
ion  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
led  to  further  declines  in 
pport  levels,  so  we  eventu- 
d  to  freeze  them  at  the  1990 


An   exte 
would  ha 
all  these 
ally  decidi 
levels, 

Then  it 
ings.    Th 


was  necessary  to  find  sav- 
farmers  who  grow  com, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  will  now  give 
up  all  pajwnents  on  15  percent  of  their 
base  acre4ge.  the  so-called  triple-base 
plan.  Daitfymen,  by  contrast,  did  not 
suffer  a  lops  of  price  support  on  15  per- 
cent of  tleir  milk  production.  There 
was  no  triple  base  for  dairy.  Instead, 
dairy  producers  will  be  subject  to  an 
assessment  that  will  average  just  1  per- 
cent of  thje  support  price.  In  short,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  dairy  pro- 
ducers came  out  on  the  short  end  of  the 
stick  last  jrear. 

Consldet!  the  amendment  before  us.  It 
does  not  raise  target  prices  for  Indiana 
com  farmers.  It  does  not  raise  target 
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prices  for  T  sxas  cotton  farmers  or 
Oklahoma  wheat  farmers  or  Arkansas 
rice  growers,  it  does  not  increase  sup- 
port rates  for  Illinois  soybean  growers 
or  Georgia  psanut  farmers  or  North 
Carolina  tobacco  producers.  Dairymen 
and  only  daiiymen  are  to  get  higher 
price  guarantees. 

If  we  are  to  get  into  a  fUU-fledged  de- 
bate on  the  f£|rm  bill,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  a  great  many 
things  that  cbuld  be  changed.  I  have 
heard  from  soybean  producers  in  my 
State  who  ar«  not  happy  about  the  new 
origination  fee  on  their  price-support 
loans.  Many  firmers  like  the  new  flexi- 
bility, but  o^thers  dislike  the  triple 
base.  Other  |  producers  in  Western 
States  may  want  disaster  benefits. 
Where  does  it  end,  Mr.  President? 
Where  does  it  end  when  you  begin  to 
unravel  the  farm  bill  once  again? 

I  also  object,  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  oveifliides  normal  regulatory 
processes.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  considering  changes  to  the 
Minnesota-Wieconsin  price  series  al- 
ready. The  Department  has  held  an  ex- 
tensive seriesTof  hearings  on  possible 
changes  in  iWketing  orders,  which 
could  include  fluid  milk  pricing.  The 
amendment's!  provisions  to  increase 
minimum  solids  content  should  appro- 
priately be  e^jamined  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  In  all  these  cases 
the  Leahy  aijiendment  short  circuits 
mlemaking  irocedures  that  give  the 


public  the  ct 
suggest  chai 

I  further  oj 
cause  it  amoi 
Federal  fiat. 


ice  to  comment  and  to 


)S. 


the  amendment  be- 
nts to  setting  prices  by 
t  ignores  market  forces 
by  simply  defcreelng  that  milk  prices 
must  return  p>  where  they  were  last 
August. 

No  matter  fchat  supply  and  demand 
have  brought  them  lower  since  then- 
like  King  CaiJute  ordering  the  tides  to 
stop  coming  an — we  are  going  to  re- 
verse the  course  of  the  market  forces 
by  flat  this  Jafternoon  in  the  Leahy 
amendment.  It  may  be  tempting  some- 
times to  overside  the  market.  As  I  have 
said  already  I  am  in  favor  of  taking  ac- 
tions adminifltratively  to  help  dairy- 
men. I  urge  the  administration  to  do 
so.  But  all  our  experience  tells  us  that 
when  we  rig  tie  market  we  usually  fool 
only  ourselves  and  there  are  always  un- 
intended consequences  and  seldom 
good  ones.       { 

A  case  in  ppint,  Mr.  President:  this 
amendment  w\l\  perpetuate  the  present 
dairy  surplus,  by  discouraging  the  cull- 
ing of  herds  tiat  would  normally  occur 
in  the  coming  months.  Surely  most 
Senators  know  that  beef  cattle  prices 
are  at  near-record  levels.  The  combina- 
tion of  low  milk  prices  and  high  cow 
prices  normally  would  induce  substan- 
tial culling,  eventually  making  the 
milk  surplus  less  burdensome  and 
bringing  thin^  back  into  equilibrium. 

But,  if  daiifymen  think  Congress  is 
going  to  rals4  fluid  prices  today  by  30 
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percent,  there  will  seem  to  be  much 
less  need  for  the  market  to  work  or  for 
culling  to  occur.  The  amendment  will 
build  surpluses,  retain  additional  dairy 
cows  and  not  reduce  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  someone 
should  say  something  about  the  enor- 
mous effect  of  this  amendment  on 
American  consumers.  Raising  fluid 
milk  prices  by  30  percent  will  cost 
about  $1,240  billion  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  this  money  has  to  come  from 
somewhere.  The  amendment's  support- 
ers claim  it  will  not  come  from  the 
Treasury. 

Some  will  make  the  claim  that  man- 
ufacturers or  retailers  can  simply  ab- 
sorb these  excess  costs.  Those  pro- 
ponents will  claim  that  retail  prices 
have  not  fallen  in  tandem  with  farm 
prices,  and  even  allege  price  gouging. 
Such  arguments  are  simply  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts. 

There  is  normally  at  least  a  2-month 
lag  before  price  changes  at  the  farm 
level  show  up  in  grocery  store  dairy 
cases.  If  we  compare  the  M-W  price 
from  July  to  November  1990,  we  will 
find  a  decrease  of  24  percent.  Normally, 
a  10-percent  change  in  farm  prices  will 
change  retail  milk  prices  about  3  i>er- 
cent  because  farm  prices  are  only  one 
component  of  the  retail  price  of  milk. 
So  a  24-percent  farm  price  drop  should 
equate  to  about  a  7.2-percent  drop  at 
the  retail  level. 

But  another  component  of  milk 
prices  is  energy  costs.  Again  the  rule  of 
thumb  is  that  a  10-percent  energy  price 
change  will  change  retail  milk  prices 
by  0.5  percent.  Between  July  and  No- 
vember, the  large  increase  in  industrial 
fuel  costs  should  have  raised  retail 
milk  prices  by  1.7  percent.  If  we  sub- 
tract this  number  from  the  expected  7.2 
percent  in  drop  due  to  farm  prices,  we 
come  up  with  an  expected  decline  of  re- 
tail milk  prices  of  5.5  percent.  Because 
of  the  2-month  lag  I  have  mentioned 
earlier,  we  would  expect  this  decline  to 
show  up  in  January  1991. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  January  retail 
prices  fell  4.6  percent  since  last  fall, 
very  close  to  the  predicted  5.5-percent 
drop,  especially  when  one  considers 
that  wage  and  cost  and  other  expenses 
had  already  been  rising  in  that  period. 

Mr.  President,  in  essence,  retail 
prices  have  performed  pretty  much  as 
economic  analysis  would  have  pre- 
dicted. There  are  no  excess  profits  for 
retailers  to  absorb.  Moreover,  studies 
of  supermarkets  show  that  the  average 
gross  margin  on  milk  is  already  42  per- 
cent below  the  gross  margin  of  other 
food  items.  Net  margins  on  fluid  milk 
are  even  smaller,  often  just  tenths  of  a 
cent  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  milk 
sold. 

This  means  the  costs  imposed  by  this 
bill  are  very  likely  to  be  passed  on  di- 
rectly to  consumers.  I  have  detailed 
these  statistics  to  nail  down  that 
point. 


Senators  may  nnd  it  easier  to  vote 
for  raising  consumer  jnices  than  to 
vote  for  increasing  Federal  spending.  It 
is  important  that  we  understand  that 
one  or  the  other  is  going  to  go  up,  if 
not  both  in  this  process.  But  reaJly 
what  is  the  difference  between  consum- 
ers and  taxpayers?  One  difference  is 
that  consiuners  in  the  case  of  milk  are 
more  likely  to  be  poorer  as  a  group. 
Not  everybody  pays  taxes,  but  every- 
body does  eat  and  the  cost  of  milk  to 
the  poor  is  a  very  important  consider- 
ation, I  would  hope,  in  this  debate. 

For  example,  households  with  in- 
comes below  $10,000  spend  three  times 
as  much  of  their  disposable  income  on 
milk  as  do  households  with  incomes  be- 
tween $30,000  and  $40,000.  Raising  milk 
prices  by  legislative  fiat  will  affect 
poor  people  more  severely  than  middle 
class  or  wealthy  people. 

Consider  the  30  percent  fluid  milk 
price  hike  in  this  amendment.  It  would 
probably  increase  retail  prices  by 
roughly  12  cents  per  half  gallon.  That 
may  not  be  much  to  anyone  in  this 
Chamber.  It  may  be  substantial  to  the 
single  mother  with  three  children  who 
may  buy  up  to  3  gallons  of  milk  a 
week. 

Let  me  simply  say,  Mr.  President, 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  our 
Federal  nutrition  programs  is  a  related 
program,  too — one  that  desei^es  sei>a- 
rate  and  very  special  attention.  The 
budget  for  the  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  programs,  the  WIC  Program, 
often  discvissed  in  this  Chamber,  is  not 
an  entitlement.  Raising  the  costs  of 
the  food  items  provided  by  WIC  will 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  people  who  can  be  served  by  the 
Women.  Infant,  and  Children  Program. 
This  is  simply  a  harsh  fact  of  this 
amendment. 

In  the  short  term,  this  amendment 
will  also  reduce  the  value  of  food  stamp 
benefits.  Though  food  stamps  are  an 
entitlement,  there  is  a  lag  before  price 
increases  show  up  in  increased  benefits. 
During  this  period  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents will  find  their  benefits  do  not  go 
as  far.  There  are  still  more  costs  im- 
posed by  the  amendment  before  us 
since  it  would  mandate  standards  for 
nonfat  solids  content  similar  to  stand- 
ards that  now  prevail  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Some  believe  this  would  increase 
consumption  and  the  proposal  deserves 
close  study.  However,  in  the  short 
term,  the  result  of  the  added  costs  for 
industry,  which  would  have  to  pur- 
chase larger  than  expected  amoimts  of 
nonfat  dry  milk,  would  be  higher 
prices,  perhaps  as  much  as  15  cents  per 
gallon  on  top  of  the  25  cents  per  gallon 
imposed  by  the  higher  M-W  price. 
Therefore,  the  increase  in  consumer 
prices  stemming  firom  this  amendment 
will  be  large. 

Moreover,  it  is  most  uncertain 
whether  the  change  in  standards  would 
really  boost  consumption.  Per  capita 


milk  consumption  in  California  is 
about  the  U.S.  average,  but  this  is 
partly  because  of  demographics.  More 
people  in  California  are  in  more  con- 
sumption age  groups.  Historically, 
lower  prices  in  California  also  contrib- 
uted to  that  State's  high  consumption. 
The  situation  is  changing.  During  the 
1980's,  per  capita  fiuid  milk  sales 
dropped  7.6  percent  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  by  nearly  13  percent 
in  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  concern  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  this  amendment.  We  need  to 
take  a  look  at  options  for  the  U.S. 
dairy  policy.  A  target  price  system 
may  be  preferable  to  the  way  we  now 
do  things. 

Another  possibility  is  a  so-called 
class  rv  pricing  system,  whereby  milk 
above  market  needs  would  receive  only 
a  market  clearing  price.  These  options 
have  the  potential  to  align  supply  and 
demand  more  closely,  thus  increasing 
returns  for  dairymen. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  have 
a  comprehensive  debate  about  these 
matters  or  to  make  these  judgments  in 
any  factual  way.  We  may  be  by  late 
summer  when  the  USDA  study  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  interim.  Mr.  President,  some 
emergency  measures  may  be  called  for. 
One  possibility  is  a  substantial  amend- 
ment of  EEP  funds  to  the  export  of 
dairy  cattle,  especially  to  the  Middle 
Blast  or  to  Kuwait,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested earlier. 

But  this  particular  amendment  is  not 
good  agricultural  policy.  It  is  being  of- 
fered hastily,  in  an  emergency  way,  to 
the  wrong  bill. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  if  Sen- 
ators wish  to  finish  work  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  reopening 
the  1990  farm  bill  is  not  the  way  to 
start  that  debate.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment,  vote 
against  it.  and  to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  with  the  minority 
members  of  that  committee,  who  will 
be  devoted  to  finding  emergency  ways 
to  assist  an  industry  that  is  clearly  in 
need. 

I  conclude  simply  by  saying  that 
Members  are  concerned  in  this  body 
about  family  farmers.  There  is  a  very 
real  problem,  when  the  ixice  for  milk 
falls  from  $13  to  $10. 

Mr.  President,  those  sorts  of  changes 
in  supply  and  denoand  in  i»1ces  have 
occurred,  historically,  with  some  fre- 
quency in  American  agriculture.  It  is  a 
very  rare  situation,  and  in  an  emer- 
gency supplemental  bill,  that  a  large 
change  in  farm  policy  will  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  without 
hearings,  without  markup,  without  the 
input  that  has  already  been  called  for 
by  law,  and  at  a  time  when  we  have  fi- 
nally resolved,  after  a  yearlong  debate, 
some  equity  in  all  the  contending 
forces  in  Anaerican  agriculture. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  ask  for  common 
sense  and  prudence  today,  even  as  I  ask 
for  compassion  and  thoughtfulness 
about  the  specific  dairy  farmers  that 
have  been  mentioned.  Their  needs  must 
be  met,  and  in  miy  judgment  they  can 
be  met  in  a  constructive,  regular  man- 
ner. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuoAR].  I  share  his  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Leahy  amendment. 

My  colleagues  know  how  dimcult  it 
is  to  vote  against  measures  designed  to 
provide  temporary  assistance  to  farm- 
ers. However,  a  closer  look  at  the 
Leahy  amendment  reveals  a  dangerous 
precedent  that  could  affect  all  com- 
modity markets.  Having  talked  with 
several  dairymen  in  my  home  State,  I 
am  concerned  this  amendment  will 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  dairy 
industry  of  North  Carolina — in  fact, 
upon  the  dairy  industry  of  the  entire 
Southeast. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  de- 
pressed milk  prices  are  hurting  dairy 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, charging  consumers  up  to  40  cents 
more  for  a  gallon  of  milk— and  let  us 
not  fool  ourselves,  this  is  precisely 
what  this  amendment  will  do — 40  cents 
more  for  milk  in  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try, to  support  production  of  milk  in 
another  area,  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. Consumers  in  regions  such  as  the 
Southeast  will  be  forced  to  pay  prices 
beyond  levels  required  to  assure  an 
ample  supply  of  milk. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide incentive  to  continue  overproduc- 
tion and  will  eventually  increase  the 
milk  surpluses  that  are  currently  de- 
pressing milk  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  the 
1990  farm  bill  less  than  6  months  ago 
which  established  support  prices  based 
on  the  level  of  surplus  dairy  products 
purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  do  hope  my  colleagues 
will  not  penalize  mllk-deflcit  regions 
such  as  the  Southeast,  and  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  reject  this  amendment.  It  sets 
a  dangerous  and  economically  unjusti- 
fiable precedent  in  U.S.  dairy  policy. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
reluctantly  cast  my  vote  against  the 
Leahy-Jeffords  amendment  to  H.R. 
1281. 

Even  though  I  recognize  the  serious 
economic  stress  in  the  dairy  industry,  I 
doubt  that  the  process  followed  has 
brought  us  to  the  best  solution — or 
even  a  workable  one.  None  of  the  peo- 
ple most  affected  by  this  amendment 
have  been  directly  consulted  through  a 
normal  legislative  process. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  com- 
modity groups,  including  a  number  in 
my  own  State  of  Idaho,  who  feel  all 
their  concerns  were  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed In  the  farm  bill.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  take  this  forum  to  force  open 
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the  farm  bill  in  order  to  address  the 
concerns  of  only  one  group. 

Question  have  even  been  raised 
about  th*  amendment's  long-term  ef- 
fect on  t  le  dairy  industry.  No  matter 
how  thos(  I  questions  are  answered,  it  is 
clear  th«  t  there  should  at  the  very 
least  be  in  opportunity  to  have  them 
answered  before  making  a  change  of 
this  signi  Icance. 

Mr.  Pr«  sident,  good  intentions  don't 
guarante<  good  law.  Despite  my  sjmi- 
pathy  foi  the  dairy  industry,  I  cannot 
in  good  c  )nscience  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LE  MIY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brie  .  There  are  a  couple  of  things 
I  cannot  et  pass. 

This  id  ja  of  no  hearings,  no  debate, 
and  so  or ,  is  a  bit  of  a  red  herring.  We 
have  the  .rehicle,  the  dire  supplemental 
before  us  now,  and  we  have  a  dire  emer- 
gency an:  ong  the  family  dairy  farms  in 
this  coun  ;ry. 

I  have,  and  others  have  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai  3le,  attempted  to  work  with 
the  adm:  nistration  to  find  some  way 
through  the  problems  besetting  the 
dairy  in<  ustry.  There  have  not  been 
any  solutions. 

When  we  speak  of  not  having  hear- 
ings, Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the 
whole  anftendment.  If  you  remove  the 
Jeffords-t«eahy  part  of  this  amendment 
there  ren  ains  another  part  proposed  by 
the  distil  iguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
others,  ti  >  raise  the  cap  for  the  Export 
Enhance]  tient  Program  [EEP]  that  has 
by  CBO'a  reckoning  a  cost  of  $320  mil- 
lion. 

I  am  ]  ere  every  single  day,  and  I 
have  not  heard  anybody  ask  for  a  hear- 
ing on  SI  ch  proposal.  I  have  not  heard 
anybody  say  this  costs  money,  so  we 
ought  to  have  a  hearing  on  it.  Nobody 
has  come  up  and  asked  for  that. 

Instead ,  we  have  a  notice  from  the 
administ  'ation  that  it  is  an  emer- 
gency. It  is  an  emergency  because  the 
wheat  fa  mers  are  losing  money.  Some 
of  them  are  losing  almost  as  much 
money  ai  some  of  these  dairy  farmers. 
But  thai  was  an  emergency.  We  are 
being  a  iked  to  approve  the  EEP 
amendm(  nt  and  with  no  hearings,  at  a 
cost  of  S320  million.  But  something 
else,  thii  i  dairy  amendment,  which  is 
every  bii  as  much  of  an  emergency- 
many  wo  old  say  a  greater  emergency — 
at  no  coi  t,  that,  of  course,  has  to  wait 
for  a  few  months. 

Unfortinately,  in  this  time  more 
dairy  farmers  will  have  gone  out  of 
business,  possibly  a  few  more  hundred 
or  thousand.  These  are  real  men  and 
women,  i  eal  families,  real  businesses,  a 
real  part  of  the  economy  of  rural 
America,  whether  in  my  State  or  in 
any  othe :. 

We  cai  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait  on 
that,  bul  it  appears  that  whether  it  is 
OMB  or  I  lomebody  else,  they  say  let  us 
make  a  deal,  depending  upon  whose 
amendmi  tnt  is  up— even  if  it  costs  $320 
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million,  and  even  if  we  have  not  held 
hearings.  We  do  not  have  to  wait.  We 
do  not  have  io  ask  questions.  Zip  that 
one  throughJ  because  it  is  an  emer- 
gency. But  on  dairy,  aha,  we  better  go 
by  the  books]  for  a  few  weeks,  months, 
or  years,  until  it  is  a  moot  point  be- 


cause there 
left. 

I  happen  t 
ment.  I  do 
understand 


not  any  dairy  farmers 


support  the  ESEP  amend- 
t  want  anybody  to  mis- 
hat.  It  is  part  of  the 
Leahy,  Jeffoi-ds,  Kasten,  Kohl,  et  al., 
amendment  tjhat  is  on  the  floor.  I  hap- 
pen to  support  it.  I  think  it  is  justifi- 
able. I  think  it  is  an  emergency,  and  I 
think  in  recessionary  times,  it  is  nec- 
essary so  we  do  not  see  a  greater  reces- 
sion throughout  the  Farm  Belt. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  if  that  is  an 
emergency,  c  ertainly  there  is  an  emer- 
gency in  the  dairy  industry  because  of 
the  same  recessionary  pressures 
throughout  r  iral  America.  But  not  just 
the  rural  America  that  depends  on 
wheat  production,  but  also  the  rural 
America  that  has  dairy  farms.  They 
are  all  facing  these  pressures,  and  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Kasten  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wikconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  reply  to  some  of  the  comments  made 
recently  on  Ehe  floor.  First  of  all,  we 
have  been  accused  of  reopening  the  1990 
farm  bill.  Yfs,  there  is  an  emergency 
id  we  are  reopening  the 
1,  but  we  are  closing  it 


situation,  ai 
1990  farm  b: 
again. 

In  effect, 
tion,  this  is 


his  is  temporary  legisla- 
ot  permanent  legrislation. 
It  is  temporary  legislation  to  deal  with 
a  very  speciAc  crisis  that  we  are  faced 
with  right  now. 

The  Senator  flrom  Indiana  correctly 
pointed  out,  and  I  agree  with  him— he 
and  I  both  akree  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculti&e— that  we  need  to  be 
working  on  phis  whole  outmoded  sys- 
tem of  dairw  price  support  and  regula- 
tion of  the  industry. 

There  is  aistudy  out.  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  commis- 
sioned. The  results  of  that  will  be  due 
sometime  late  in  the  summer,  or  early 
in  the  fall.  The  point  is  that  that  study 
will  come  out,  and  we  may  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  that  study, 
and  this  temporary  legislation,  in  ef- 
fect, fills  tqe  gap  during  which  that 
study  is  taking  place,  and  we  will  have 
am  opportunity  to  act  on  it. 

So  it  is  not  as  if  we  are  reopening  the 
1990  farm  bill  on  a  permanent  basis.  We 
are  simply  dealing  with  a  crisis  in  this 
emergency  crisis  legislation,  and  then 
we  will  havi  the  opportunity  to  visit 
this  whole  subject  again. 

When  we  talk  about  giving  the  1990 
farm  bill  a  cfiance,  do  not  touch  it,  give 
it  a  chance  to  work,  well,  we  in  Wis- 
consin cannot  give  it  a  chance  to  work. 
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We  see  what  is  happening.  How  many 
farms  do  we  have  to  lose  while  we  grive 
it  a  chance  to  work? 

You  cannot  go  from  $15  milk  to  $13 
milk  to  $10.10  milk  and  continue  to 
say,  "do  not  change  anything,  give  it  a 
chance  to  work."  It  is  not  working,  and 
we  have  to  change  it.  So  we  cannot 
wait  for  the  study,  but  we  can  still 
have  that  taking  place  during  the  time. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 
President — and  it  is  very  important  to 
recognize  that  the  price  of  milk  at  re- 
tail basically  has  not  changed — cer- 
tainly, the  price  of  cheese  at  retail  has 
not  changed  during  the  time  that  we 
have  gone  from  $15  to  $13  and  now  to 
$10.10. 

So  a  number  of  the  conxments  made 
with  regard  to  the  effect  on  consumers, 
that  consumers  are  going  to  pay  more, 
do  not  really  hold  much  weight,  at 
least  with  this  Senator,  at  this  time. 
These  prices  have  been  changing  for 
the  farmer,  but  there  has  not  been  this 
kind  of  change  at  the  retaiil  level.  So 
whether  there  is  room  in  there,  or  no 
room  in  there,  whether  its  margins  are 
higher  or  lower,  I  am  not  sure. 

But  simply  look  at  the  evidence.  The 
evidence  is  that  while  the  price  of  milk 
haa  gone  down  significantly,  by  almost 
a  third,  we  have  not  seen  that  kind  of 
price  action,  either  in  milk  or  cheese; 
so  if  it  is  going  to  hurt  consumers  or 
help  the  consumers,  right  now  they 
have  not  been  affected  either  way  dur- 
ing this  tremendous  drastic  drop  we 
have  had  in  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
dairy  farmers. 

So  we  talk  about  the  effect  on  con- 
sumers. I  think  this  bill  will  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  consumers.  I  hope  by 
making  a  better  milk  that  we  say  will 
sell  better,  that  more  people  will  want 
to  consume,  that  that  will  have  a  posi- 
tive and  not  a  negative  effect  on  con- 
sumers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
cosponsor  and  strongly  support  this 
amendment.  I  do  so  because  dairy 
farmers  are  facing  a  critical  situation. 

Since  last  August,  milk  prices  have 
dropped  more  than  25  percent.  While 
prices  were  relatively  high  last  sum- 
mer, they  are  now  at  their  lowest  since 
1978.  According  to  USDA,  dairy  farmers 
in  Wisconsin  alone  will  face  a  $660  mil- 
lion loss  in  farm  cash  receipts  this  year 
if  milk  prices  do  not  improve. 

Nationwide,  receipts  to  dairy  farmers 
could  drop  by  nearly  $4  billion  this 
year. 

With  today's  milk  prices,  dairy  farm- 
ers cannot  make  a  living,  let  alone  a 
profit.  Nowhere  is  that  more  apparent 
than  in  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin, 
the  leading  milk-producing  State  in 
the  country.  A  farmer  assistance  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  Wisconsin  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reported  a 
fivefold  increase  in  calls  this  January. 
More  than  half  of  the  callers  indicated 


that  their  income  from  milk  produc- 
tion is  no  longer  enough  to  cover  farm 
operating  and  living  expenses.  Many 
farm  families  are  now  having  to  ask  for 
food,  fuel,  and  medical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  I  met 
with  Ed  Madigan  prior  to  his  confirma- 
tion as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  him  recognize  that  to- 
day's milk  prices  are  unacceptably  low. 
But  recognition  is  one  thing.  Action  is 
another.  USDA  has  yet  to  take  any  sig- 
nificant step — or  even  offer  any  sub- 
stantive suggestion— to  shore  up  milk 
prices. 

A  long-term  solution  is  clearly  nec- 
essary. And  we  expect  to  have  a  supply 
management  proposal  before  this  body 
yet  his  year— a  proposal  that  would 
provide  some  long-term  price  stability 
in  the  dairy  industry.  But  the  situation 
is  desperate  enough  that  we  need  some 
temporary  price  relief  imtil  changes  to 
the  dairy  program  can  be  made.  With- 
out emergency  action,  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  this 
amendment  would  and  would  not  do. 

First,  the  amendment  would  provide 
dairy  farmers  covered  under  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders  with  an  imme- 
diate price  increase  of  approximately 
$1.20  per  hundredweight.  It  does  so  by 
requiring  that  class  1  differentials 
under  the  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  system  be  calculated  from  the 
basic  formula  price  for  milk  received 
by  producers  during  August  1990.  This 
change  in  calculation  would  be  effec- 
tive only  through  December  1991. 

Second,  grade  A  dairy  farmers  in  all 
regions  of  the  country  would  benefit 
equally  under  this  legislation.  The 
funds  generated  by  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  class  1  milk  would  then  be 
pooled  by  USDA  and  distributed  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  to  all  producers  covered 
under  milk  marketing  orders. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  change 
the  standard  of  identity  for  beverage 
milk,  by  requiring  an  increase  in  the 
minimvun  solids  content.  This  standard 
of  identity  has  already  been  adopted  in 
California,  and  studies  suggest  that 
such  a  change  could  improve  consumer 
denruuid  for  milk. 

Let  me  now  turn  for  a  moment  to 
what  this  amendment  does  not  do. 

First,  the  amendment  is  budget  neu- 
tral. In  fact,  it  would  save  money  in 
the  dairy  program  in  the  out  years  due 
to  the  standard  of  identity  change. 

Second,  the  amendment  should  not 
cause  an  increase  in  retail  dairy  prod- 
uct prices.  As  diary  processors  and  re- 
tailers have  clearly  been  reaping  the 
profits  fi-om  falling  milk  prices,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  they 
now  absorb  the  costs  of  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  milk  prices  to  dairy  farmers. 

Third,  this  amendment  will  not  cre- 
ate a  precedent  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture operation  of  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  system.  The  use  of  na- 


tional pooling  in  this  measure  is  a 
means  of  providing  as  much  immediate 
price  relief  to  as  many  dairy  farmers  as 
possible.  It  is  not  a  generic  endorse- 
ment of  national  pooling  within  the 
milk  market  order  system.  And  it  is 
certainly  not  seen  as  such  by  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  amendment,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  or  by  dairy  co- 
operatives across  the  country  who  sup- 
port its  use  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Futhermore,  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that,  in  a  proposal  submitted 
to  USDA  on  reform  of  the  milk  mar- 
keting order  system,  a  coalition  of 
upper  Midwest  dairy  cooperatives  and 
farm  organizations  did  not  even  rec- 
ommend national  pooling.  To  suggest, 
therefore,  that  this  amendment  will 
lead  us  down  the  road  to  national  pool- 
ing in  the  future  is  plain  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Leahy  for  his  willingness  to  include 
national  pooling  in  this  amendment. 
Dairy  farmers  in  Vermont  would  have 
fared  marginally  better  under  this 
measure  without  it.  But  he  was  willing 
to  compromise  on  this  issue  in  order  to 
get  this  emergency  legislation  through. 

But  those  of  us  from  the  upper  Mid- 
west have  compromised  as  well.  This 
amendment  at  the  moment  provides 
less  relief  for  grade  B  dairy  farmers 
than  is  provided  for  grade  A  producers. 
Yet  grade  B  farmers  in  Wisconsin 
produce  17  percent  of  our  State's  milk, 
and  an  even  higher  percentage  in  many 
neighboring  States.  So  we  Crom  the 
upper  Midwest  have  compromised  in 
the  interest  of  seeing  this  amendment 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  included  in  its  commit- 
tee amendments  one  designed  to  assist 
wheat  farmers  through  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. I  do  not  object  to  helping  wheat 
farmers.  In  fact,  wheat  prices  have 
dropped  as  dramatically  as  milk  prices. 
But  I  do  object  to  recognizing  an  emer- 
gency situation  in  the  wheat  industry 
when  we  don't  do  likewise  for  the  dairy 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  truly  face  a  des- 
perate situation  in  the  dairy  industry. 
I  have  heard  too  many  farmers  tell  me 
that  they  will  not  survive  this  year  at 
current  milk  prices  to  believe  other- 
wise. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter endorsing  this  amendment  from  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Mnjc 
Pboducers  Federation, 
Arlington.  VA.  March  19, 1991. 
Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  The  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  strongly  sopporta  8. 
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971.  We  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to  pro- 
vide an  emergency  Increase  In  minimum 
Class  I  fluid  milk  prices  to  be  pooled  nation- 
ally and  distributed  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
producers  throughout  the  country. 

This  emergency  legislation  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  nation's  dairy  farmers.  As  you 
know,  dairy  farmers  are  suffering  the  worst 
collapse  in  milk  prices  since  1978.  This  legis- 
lation Is  necessary  to  offer  some  temporary 
relief  for  many  farmers  who  are  faced  with 
the  choice  of  paying  their  feed  bill  or  thelr 
loan  payments,  but  can't  afford  to  pay  both. 
According  to  USDA.  cash  receipts  by  the  na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  will  plummet  nearly  S4 
billion  this  year  due  to  the  collapse  in  mar- 
ket prices.  Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  this 
price  drop  has  not  been  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers in  the  form  of  lower  mUk  prices  at  the 
retail  level. 

We  continue  to  support  efforts  to  provide 
Grade  B  producers,  who  would  not  directly 
benefit  trom  S.  671.  with  some  needed  income 
assistance.  We  hope  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  provide  such  assistance  and 
that  you  would  support  such  efforts. 

We  also  strongly  support  the  increase  in 
the  Federal  minimum  standards  for  the  sol- 
ids content  of  beverage  milk  as  provided  in 
the  bill.  This  win  provide  consumers  a  better 
tasting  beverage  milk  product  with  higher 
nutritional  content.  These  standards  will 
also  reduce  the  proportion  of  calories  from 
(kt  In  beverage  milk.  Such  standards  allow 
the  darly  Industry  to  better  meet  changing 
consumer  preferences  for  products  with 
lower  fat  content  and  improved  taste. 

In  addition,  by  increasing  the  solids  not  fat 
content  of  beverage  milk,  domestic  use  of 
skim  milk  solids  will  increase  by  as  much  as 
aOO  minion  pounds  per  year.  This  alone  will 
reduce  Federal  outlays  for  the  dairy  price 
support  program.  In  short.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  changes  will  allow  the  dairy  industry 
to  provide  i>roducts  consistent  with 
consumer  demand  and  will  enhance  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  long  run 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
that  the  government  must  purchase. 

We  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  provide 
temporary  price  relief  to  dairy  farmers  and 
win  strongly  urge  your  colleagues  to  support 
passage  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Jambs  C.  Barr, 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator &om  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
flrst  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  for  putting  to- 
gether this  amendment  that  addresses 
emergencies  that  exist  in  wheat  and  in 
dairy. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  that  has 
constituents  who  are  wheat  farmers 
and  dairy  farmers,  let  me  just  say  we 
have  a  crisis;  we  have  an  emergency. 

There  are  those  who  say  well,  we 
should  not  open  the  farm  bill  in  any 
way:  we  should  let  it  work.  It  is  not 
working.  Wheat  prices  are  near  the  his- 
torical low.  A  senior  research  econo- 
mist at  North  Dakota  State  University 
testified  before  a  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  hearing  in  my  State  that  35 
percent  of  the  cash  grain  farmers  of 
North  Dakota,  outside  the  Red  River 
Valley,  will  not  cash-flow  this  year. 
Let  me  repeat  that,  35  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  my  State,  cash  grain  farm- 
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ers,  are  i  ot  going  to  cash  flow  outside 
the  Red  :  liver  Valley,  which  is  a  very 
narrow  s<  rip  in  eastern  North  Dakota. 

In  his  t  jstimony,  the  senior  research 
economis ;  for  the  State  university  said 
that,  in  t  ddition  to  cash  income  prob- 
lems, 35  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  have  debt-to-equity  ra- 
tios of  O'er  40  percent.  Farmers  with 
debt-to-e(  luity  ratios  that  high  were 
considers  1  to  be  in  sound  financial  con- 
dition oa  y  a  few  years  ago,  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  t  le  1990  farm  bill  their  oper- 
ations ar(  I  not  sustainable,  not  sustain- 
able with  debt-to-equity  ratios  of  that 
magnitu(|e,  they  no  longer  have  a 
chance  tq  survive. 

The   distinguished   occupant   of  the 
Chair  rer^-esents  a  State  that,  like  my 
State,  is]  a  wheat  State  and  a  dairy 
he  knows  the  problems  that 
t. 
just  in  wheat.  It  is  in  dairy 


State,  a: 
we  confri 

It  is  m 
as  well 

We 
retary  o 
an  erne 
move  int 


pleased  that  our  new  Sec- 
Agriculture  has  said  there  is 
ncy  in  wheat  so  that  we  can 
the  export  market  with  S320 
million  iti  additional  export  enhance- 
ment program  funding.  We  need  to  be 
aggrressivfe  in  wheat  sales  and  send  a 
signal  tol  our  friends  in  Europe  that 
America  Js  not  going  to  retreat,  Amer- 
ica is  nod  going  to  give  up  the  flght  for 
world  mirkets.  The  same  is  true  in 
dairy,  because  there,  too,  we  face  an 
emergenqy  and  there,  too,  our  produc- 
ers need  lelp. 

It  has  [been  noted  here  that  milk 
prices  have  dropped  from  $13  a  hun- 
dredweigkt  to  $10.  We  face  an  even 
sharper  t  rop  in  price  for  grade  B  milk 
used  priiiarily  for  cheese.  For  those 
who  woni  ler,  while  the  price  was  $13  1 
year  ago,  that  price  is  down  from  even 
a  higher  evel  just  a  few  years  ago.  Can 
our  dairj  producers  and  rural  econo- 
mies witl  stand  even  further  price  cuts? 

The  answer  is  no,  a  resounding  no, 
Mr.  Presi  lent. 

In  1977  md  1978.  milk  prices  were  the 
equivalert  of  $21  a  hundredweight— 
twice  to  lay's  prices.  Today  we  are 
talking  $  ,0  a  hundredweight.  And  some 
say  let  u)  wait;  there  is  no  crisis.  Let 
us  let  the  1990  farm  bill  work. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  what  is 
happening.  In  my  State,  in  1985,  we  had 
3,400  dairy  farmers;  today  there  are 
1,605.  And  they  are  dropping  every  day. 
And  the  question  is  are  we  going  to  re- 
spond; isj  there  going  to  be  some  Fed- 
eral Crovamment  action  here;  or  are  we 
going  to  stand  by,  or  more  precisely  sit 
by,  and  let  even  more  of  these  produc- 
ers be  washed  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  stand  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  who  has  said  now  is  the 
time  to  respond.  It  is  the  time.  Frank- 
ly, I  would  like  to  see  us  have  a  much 
stronger  response.  But  at  least  this  is  a 
beginning,  a  beginning  on  wheat,  a  be- 
ginning 0p  dairy. 


UMI 


I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  hearing  the  plea  of  those  of  us  who 
came  to  him  in  the  last  several  hours 
and  said,  Mrl  Chairman,  we  need  help 
for  grade  B  nilk  producers  similar  to 
the  provision  for  grade  A  producers. 
And  the  chairman,  working  with  a 
number  of  ui,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  WELLSTONE],  the  Senator 
fi-om  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the 
Senator  frorii  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl], 
the  Senator  i  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
other  side.  Senator  Kasten,  agreed  to 
provide  50  ceits  per  hundred  weight  for 
class  B  producers. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  crit- 
ical. We  shomld  do  more.  But  at  least 
this  is  a  steu  The  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  ought  to  be  com- 
mended and  ought  to  be  thanked  for  re- 
sponding to  the  critical  need  that  ex- 
ists in  our  Stktes. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor.  j 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair.  I 

The  PRESlpING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mltinesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  very  brief  v  ay.  I  wish  to  thank  Chair- 
man Leaht  f(  tr  his  leadership. 

This  issue  means  so  much  to  me  in 
personal  terfms.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  talked  about  ways  in 
which  we  h^ve  at  least  begun  to  re- 
spond to  B  producers,  as  well  as  A  pi\p- 
ducers.  I  hear  from  the  wheat  farmers, 
but  I  hear  from  the  dairy  farmers. 
There  is  but  ust  one  conversation  that 
stands  out  ii  my  mind,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  woulc  like  to  repeat  today  on 
the  floor. 

To  have  firmers  in  their  mld-30's 
from  Prestor ,  MN.  call  me  and  say  to 
me  respectfij  Uy.  but  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  anger.  "We  can't  make 
it.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  us?  We  want  to  be 
family  farmers.  We  want  to  raise  chil- 
dren in  this  conmiunity.  And  if  it  is 
not  going  to  be  us,  then  it  will  be  cor- 
porate farme  "s." 

Mr.  Pre8i<  ent,  on  present  course, 
there  will  bi  i  no  future  for  the  dairy 
farmers,  and  thousands  of  farmers  will 
go  under.  On  present  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  whiat  farmers  will  go  vmder. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  all  that  we  can 
do.  I  would  1  ke  to  see  a  two-tier  dairy 
price  program,  eventually,  for  dairy 
farmers.  But  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  t  he  right  direction. 

And  it  mal  ;es  me  proud  to  be  a  U.S. 
Senator,  to  I  mow  that  today  we  could 
very  well  b4  passing  an  amendment, 
and  I  hope  we  will,  which  will  at  least 
represent  as  important  beginning  in 
responding  lio  the  concerns  and  cir- 
cumstances Af  the  lives  of  farmers  not 
just  in  the  Midwest,  but  farmers  all 
across  the  St  Eites. 

And  one  Rore  time,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Senator  Leahy  for  all  that  he 
has  done  an4  indicate  to  him  my  full 
support,  andi  how  proud  I  am  that  we 
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are  taking  an  important  step  in  the 
rigrht  direction. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  amendment 
which  will  help  America's  dairy  farm- 
ers out  of  some  extremely  tough  times. 
Milk  prices  to  farmers  have  fallen 
nearly  25  percent  since  last  August. 
Missouri  dairy  farmers  are  now  using 
their  savings  to  offset  the  drop  in 
prices  and  at  the  current  pace  many 
will  be  out  of  business  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  looked  for  al- 
ternatives and  none  were  to  be  found, 
but  I  must  say  I  am  concerned  about 
the  precedent  this  proposal  sets  for  the 
dairy  industry.  As  you  know,  the  Sec- 
retary will  submit  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations by  August  1,  1991  on  a 
milk  inventory  management  program. 
That  is  the  time  we  should  take  care  of 
the  dairy  program  and  I  will  be  looking 
forward  to  that  report.  Unfortvmately, 
during  the  1990  farm  bill  the  dairy  in- 
dustry was  split  on  its  future.  Now.  for 
the  most  part  the  dairy  industry  is 
united  on  what  action  is  needed,  which 
is  financial  relief.  I  support  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  short  term  programs 
like  the  whole  herd  buyout  and  this 
amendment  should  not  be  considered 
the  answer  to  the  dairy  industry's 
problems.  Thus  it  is  imperative  that 
the  daily  industry  come  together,  not 
only  on  a  quick-fix  program  like  today, 
but  on  a  sound,  sensible,  and  stable 
long  term  program.  I  also  challenge  the 
USDA  to  step  forward  and  work  with 
the  dairy  industry  on  long-term  goals. 

For  example,  the  new  allocations 
USDA  announced  under  the  Dairy  Elx- 
port  Incentive  Program  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  must  be  even 
moire  aggressive  to  pursue  export  mar- 
kets. Congress  must  do  its  part  as  well. 
When  regional  di^erences  arise,  we 
must  be  willing  to  compromise  for  the 
good  of  the  industry. 

However,  dairy  farmers  in  my  State 
are  in  financial  trouble.  This  amend- 
ment will  provide  them  some  much 
needed  relief,  and  should  grive  all  of 
us — USDA,  the  industry  and  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  craft  the  long-term 
solution. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  very  serious  dairy  price  situation 
affecting  our  Nation's  dairy  farmers.  In 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  dairy  farmers 
have  seen  the  price  of  milk  decrease  as 
much  as  S3  per  hundredweight  over  the 
past  few  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  need  to 
assist  our  dairy  farmers  with  a  stable 
level  of  price  supports  and  believe  the 
Leahy  amendment  would  provide  a 
temimrary  increase  in  dairy  prices  to 
all  producers.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
that  by  implementing  a  national  pool- 
ing of  milk  revenues,  a  precedent  could 
be  established  for  the  later  enactment 


of  a  national  milk  market  order.  This 
precedent  would  undermine  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  local  markets 
on  which  our  Nation's  dairy  policy  is 
based. 

A  national  milk  market  order  would 
be  regionally  discriminatory,  and  con- 
trary to  the  philosophy  of  regional 
markets  upon  which  U.S.  dairy  policy 
has  been  based.  The  Congress  for  over 
30  years  has  recogrnized  that  while  the 
functions  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program  and  the  Federal  Milk  Market- 
ing Order  Program  are  separate,  to- 
gether they  provide  a  policy  that 
serves  the  interest  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  alike. 

The  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990  establishes  the 
support  price  for  milk  based  on  the 
level  of  purchases  of  surplus  dairy 
products  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration [CCC],  and  it  freezes  the  mini- 
mum support  price  at  a  level  of  SIO.IO 
per  hundredweight  to  undergrid  pro- 
duction during  the  life  of  the  bill.  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  order  programs  in 
turn  continue  to  function  to  attract 
milk  for  fluid  (class  I)  uses  to  fluid  def- 
icit areas. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the  urgency  of 
the  current  dairy  market  crisis,  I  sup- 
port the  Leahy  amendment  that  would 
provide  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
class  I  dairy  price.  I  do  have  concern, 
however,  that  national  pooling  could 
adversely  effect  the  dairy  producers  in 
my  State  in  the  long  run.  It  is  not  my 
intention  for  the  dairy  provisions  set 
forth  in  the  Leahy  amendment  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  December  31,  1991, 
termination  date.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  be  shortsighted  when  dealing 
with  the  future  of  the  many  farm  fami- 
lies that  rely  on  dairy  production  for 
their  livelihood. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  Chairman  Leahy  over 
the  next  several  months  to  develop  a 
sound  dairy  policy.  I  must  reemphasize 
that  I  support  the  provisions  of  the 
Leahy  amendment  only  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  address  the  emergency  cri- 
sis facing  our  Nation's  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  by  saying  I  hope  this  is 
not  the  first  step  toward  supply  man- 
agement, in  the  forms  that  he  suggests. 

I  would  point  out  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  Leahy  amendment  is,  very  can- 
didly, that  some  dairy  farmers  have 
come  into  difficulty;  the  Leahy  amend- 
ment, according  to  my  calculation, 
will  put  S1.24  billion  into  the  pockets  of 
dairy  farmers,  and  it  will  take  it  out  of 
the  pockets  of  American  consumers. 
Now.  ultimately,  this  is  the  issue.  This 
is  the  issue  that  Senators  really  have 
to  resolve. 

Today,  out  of  sympathy  for  dairy 
farmers — as   Mr.    Kasten   has    iminted 


out,  4,000  farmers  may  be  in  trouble  in 
his  State;  Senator  Leahy  may  have  200 
or  300;  I  may  have  400  or  500  who  are  in 
trouble  in  my  State— is  the  Senate's 
will  really  to  take  S1.25  billion  and  give 
it  to  those  farmers,  and  in  so  sasring, 
we  are  prepared  to  say  to  you  today,  at 
the  expense  of  40  cents  a  gallon  for 
milk  for  every  American,  why  not 
adopt  the  logic  that  if  wheat  farmers 
are  hurting,  as  Senator  Conrad  has 
pointed  out,  or  if  other  farmers  are 
hurting,  that  we  simply  send  more 
money  to  them;  charge  Americans 
more  for  each  and  every  food  commod- 
ity. 

Some  agriculture  exiranents  have 
said  that  is  precisely  the  thing  to  do. 
Some  agriculture  theorists  have  said 
we  have  a  cheap  food  policy  in  this 
country.  Food  costs  too  little  for  con- 
sumers. They  ought  to  pay  more.  They 
ought  to  send  out  the  money  to  farm- 
ers, whatever  they  need,  to  keep  every 
single  firmer  everywhere,  every  time, 
in  business,  and  let  the  American 
consumer  pay,  pay  in  higher  food  costs. 

Now,  I  hope  American  listening  to 
this  debate  understand  the  issue.  If 
Americans  want  to  pay  more  money  for 
food  at  the  grocery  store,  vote  for  the 
Leahy  amendment.  That  will  guaran- 
tee a  higher  price  for  milk. 

I  have  heard  a  strange  argimient  that 
somehow  or  other  the  price  of  milk 
does  not  really  follow  through  from  the 
producer  to  the  retail  store.  I  tried  to 
demonstrate  earlier  in  very  concise  de- 
tail that,  in  fact,  a  price  increase,  or 
rather,  a  price  decrease  of  24  percent  to 
the  producers  should  have  an  antici- 
pated price  decrease  of  5  percent  at  the 
market  2  months  later,  and  almost  pre- 
cisely that  occurred.  The  follow- 
through  does  occur. 

The  burden  of  this  bill  is  on  the 
consumer.  Without  hearings,  without 
examination  of  the  alternatives,  a 
group  of  Senators  came  here  to  the 
floor  today  and  said  our  dairy  farmers 
suddenly  have  come  into  trouble.  We 
had  2  great  years.  The  price  was  S13, 
and  suddenly  became  SIO.  It  is  a  Fed- 
eral emergency.  On  an  emergency  sup- 
plemental bill,  you  come  in  and  get 
S1.25  billion  to  pay  for  the  thing.  My 
colleagues,  that  simply  is  not  going  to 
work  as  good  agriculture  policy,  even  if 
it  somehow  slips  by  today  without  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  being 
focused  on  what  is  clearly  a  grab  by 
one  group  of  people. 

I  am  not  certain,  if  dairy  farmers 
knew  that  was  the  issue,  that  they 
would  propose  the  grab.  I  think  there 
are  advocates  for  the  dairy  farmers 
here  who  believe  that  favor  will  be  ob- 
tained from  dairy  farmers  if  the  grab  is 
made.  But  when  the  American  people 
focus  on  what  is  occurring  here  today, 
they  are  not  going  to  like  it.  The  poli- 
tics of  this  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  all  bad.  Senators  are  respon- 
sible for  their  votes.  And  let  there  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  an  important  vote 
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on  agriculture  policy,  and  a  vote  that 
will  be  remembered. 

Some  Senators  may  be  in  their  of- 
fices, working  their  way  through  the 
situation,  without  understanding  the 
elements  here  today.  But  this  is  an  im- 
portant demarcation  in  agriculture 
policy.  I  hope  that  Senators  under- 
stand the  consequences  and  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiLKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  to 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Indiana, 
who  is  always  very  eloquent,  and  uses 
his  facts  to  his  advantage  very  well. 
But  I  would  like  to  try  and  cast  it  in 
somewhat  of  a  different  light. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  those  of  us 
that  represent  this  industry,  is  find  an 
option  to  the  serious  problems  that  are 
facing  us  at  this  moment,  which  will 
result  in  thousands  of  farmers  being 
forced  out  of  business.  We  have  an  op- 
tion, but  we  need  time. 

So  the  basic  question  comes  down  to 
this:  If  you  have  an  option  wherein  you 
<;an  send  cows  which  are  badly  needed 
overseas  to  sissist  those  nations  which 
I  mentioned  before,  whether  it  be  in 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  there  is  a  market  out  there  for 
them,  and  if  we  can  develop  the  time  to 
do  that,  we  can  reduce  the  production 
and  get  the  program  under  control 
without  the  necessity  of  placing  farm- 
ers into  bankruptcy. 

To  grive  you  an  idea  of  the  threat 
that  the  farmers  are  now  facing  as  to 
going  into  bankruptcy,  let  me  just  give 
you  an  example  in  Wisconsin.  Eighty- 
flve  percent  of  their  FHMA  loans  are 
now  in  jeopardy:  85  percent.  This  could 
result  in  up  to  a  $60  million  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Now,  you  multiply  this  across  the 
country  and  you  are  going  to  end  up 
with  a  huge  cost  to  the  taxpayers  by 
going  forward,  under  our  present  situa- 
tion. We  are  carefully  trying  to  develop 
the  beginnings  of  a  program  which,  if 
ftjlly  initiated,  will  be  able  to  bring 
this  under  control  by  bringing  the  milk 
production  under  control  by  exporting 
cows  to  foreign  countries. 

We  did  this  to  some  degree  during  the 
Dairy  Termination  Program.  Without 
even  trying  to  develop  the  program,  we 
exported  some  65,000  head  of  dairy  cat- 
tle. For  every  10,000  head  of  cattle  that 
we  export,  we  can  save  that  many 
farms  divided  by  100  or  1,000  farms. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  give  us  time 
to  develop  the  programs  to  do  that. 

We  did  not  get  as  much  time  as  we 
thought  we  would  get  because,  unex- 
pectedly, the  price  of  milk  dropped  like 
a  rock  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
whereas  we  had  anticipated  it  would 
stabilize  and  gradually  go  down 
through  the  year  and  we  would  have 
those  dairy  studies  the  Senator  from 


Indiana  las  indicated  were  now  being        I  urge  my 


done.  We  thought  we  would  have  those 
studies  bick  and  we  would  be  able  to 
do  what  1  rould  need  to  be  done,  modify 
the  M-W  or  develop  a  supply  manage- 
ment proi  rram.  to  keep  farm  prices  sta- 
ble. 

It  reall;  ^  hurts  me  to  have  an  attempt 
to  make  )ur  dairy  farmer  an  enemy  of 
the  consimer.  History  does  not  allow 
us  to  con|e  to  the  conclusion.  The  dairy 
farmer  his  been  the  best  friend  of  the 
consumer  for  the  last  several  decades, 
the  cost  of  milk  over  that 
time  with  any  other  product. 
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the  most  productive  in  the 
bir  none,  as  far  as  production 
unit  is  concerned.  What  this 
has  meai  t  has  been  great  savings  to 
consumeife  all  along. 

What  wp  are  trying  to  do  here  is  not 
to  increase  the  price  of  fluid  milk,  but 
to  take  t  ack  that  part  of  the  price  of 
fluid  mill :  which  is  out  there  now,  and 
which  us(  d  to  be  the  farmer's  but  now 
is  being  j  icked  off  by  the  retailers  and 
the  middl  s  men.  We  want  it  back. 

Consumers  could  end  up  with  some 
slight  increase,  we  feel,  in  the  short 
run.  I  camot  deny  that.  But,  on  the 
other  haj  id,  this  price  increase  deals 
with  onlr  40  percent  of  total  dairy 
sales.  Si::ty  percent  of  milk  product 
does  not  i  :o  into  fluid  milk.  Consumers 
are  payin  ?  lower  prices  for  cheese  and 
other  dal  y  products.  They  are  getting 
the  benef  t  of  that  precipitous  drop  in 
milk  pric  !s  which  is  harming  the  farm- 
ers. 

What  w  3  need  now,  and  what  we  are 
asking  for,  is  time.  I  do  not  like  this 
bill  in  th  j  sense  of  a  permanent  dairy 
law.  I  wo  lid  oppose  that.  It  would  dis- 
rupt my  irea  of  the  country,  it  would 
hurt  the  South,  it  would  hurt  other 
areas.  Bud  we  now  are  even  willing  to 
sacrifice  what  we  might  get  in  the  final 
analysis  1  ly  allowing  this  pooling  to  go 
on  now.  ]  do  not  like  it,  but  I  do  like 
the  fact  ({hat  I  can  come  forward  with 
a  program  and  see  a  program  developed 
which  wi  1  help  other  nations  in  this 
world  so  1  re  can  export  the  overproduc- 
tion to  h«  Ip  those  nations  but  not  have 
to  put  my  friend  out  of  business.  To 
bring  thi  ngs  under  control  we  need 
time.  It  i)  an  emergency. 

By  the  i  ime  we  get  to  any  other  solu- 
tion, waiting  for  August,  waiting  for 
these  stupes  to  come  back  and  then 
develop  tt  a  consensus  around  the  Na- 
tion as  td  what  the  dairy  policy  ought 
to  be,  it  V  ill  be  too  late. 

The  que  stion  of  whether  you  send  the 
cows  ove]  seas  or  the  farmers  to  bank- 
ruptcy, a  ad  we  believe  that  the  best 
thing  to  ( lo  for  all  is  to  make  sure  we 
can  come  up  with  a  humane  program 
which  do«  s  not  require  the  indignity  of 
bankruptcy  for  dairy  farmers.  When 
other  alt#matives  will  be  available  to 
us  for  a  dhort  period  of  time.  We  need 
to  raise  the  price  of  milk  to  make  it  a 
living  wa(  e  for  our  dairy  farmers. 


,  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Leahy  amendment.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President,  I 
cosponsored  this  amendment.  I  did  it 
not  because  I  think  it  is  a  final  answer, 
as  my  good  triend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator JEFFORps,  from  Vermont,  has  in- 
dicated, but  i  because  there  is  a  dire 
every  real  sense  in  the 


emergency  i 
dairy  indust 
Yesterday 
in  the  State 
western 
again  in  the 
and   Syrac 


visited  four  communities 

^f  New  York:  Olean,  in  the 

of  our   State;    Buffalo, 

restern  region;  Rochester; 

In  each  one   of  these 


communities'  people  who  are  being  af- 
fected, who  say  they  are  going  out  of 
business,  came  to  me.  They  are  the 
dairy  farmers.  And  their  plea  was  one 
of  great  distress,  indicating  that  with 
energy  pricek  having  gone  up,  with 
taxes  having  tone  up,  with  cost  of  busi- 
ness having  [gone  up,  and  with  the 
prices  that  ohey  are  receiving  having 
plunged  fromj  something  In  the  area  of 
$14  per  hundnedweight  to  $11,  that  they 
face  no  alternative  other  than  going 
out  of  business. 

This  loss  of  their  production  will  not 
benefit  anyclne.  be  it  farmers,  our 
States'  economy,  or  consimiers.  It  is 
only  going  ti  exacerbate  the  problem. 
It  will  take  I  fluid  milk  that  we  des- 
perately need  in  our  region  out  of  cir- 
culation. It  is  going  to  drive  up  prices. 

So  while  I  io  not  suggest  I  am  an  ex- 
pert in  this  area,  I  can  say  that  those 
people  are  good,  hardworking  middle- 
class  familief,  who  say  they  are  going 
to  go  out  of  bfusiness,  and  can  no  longer 
operate  the  ffrms.  This  result  can  only 
be  a  devastating  blow  to  our  State.  Al- 
ready. New  Vork  dairy  farmers  have 
earned  $334  liiillion  less  than  they  did 
last  year.        1 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  share — and  I  was 
unaware  of  tjhis  until  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago — 4  personal  conmiunication 
from  our  Governor.  Let  me  share  this 
with  my  colleagues.  He  says: 

Dear  AL:  Ov^r  the  past  six  months,  dairy 
fanners  throughout  the  nation  have  experi- 
enced a  sharp  decline  In  farm  milk  prices, 
causing  severe  economic  disruption  for  the 
dairy  Industrj*,  particularly  family  dairy 
farms.  I  urge  y»ur  support  of  efforts  to  revise 
federal  dairy  pellcles  and  programs  In  order 
to  restore  ecotomlc  stability  In  our  dairy 
production  sectior. 

Dairy  farmink  Is  the  largest  sector  of  the 
New  York's  ao-lcultural  Industry.  With  an 
annual  producQon  in  excess  of  eleven  billion 
pounds.  New  Ybrk  is  the  third  largest  dairy 
state.  The  Im^rtance  of  dairying  extends 
well  beyond  tfte  farm  gate— to  hundreds  of 
businesses  In  rliral  and  urban  areas  that  de- 
pend on  farm  related  expenditures  and  to  the 
communities  that  rely  on  farming  activities 
for  their  tax  base.  Consumers  in  New  York 
also  benefit  fro<n  a  strong  agricultural  indus- 
try that  provides  quality  farm  products. 

The  farm  milk  price  In  New  York  has  de- 
clined by  over  $4.00  per  hundred  pounds  since 
January,  1990.  The  present  price  of  approxl- 
Rtately  $11.00  der  hundred  Is  well  below  the 
cost  of  production  for  most  of  our  dairy 
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farmers,  reducing  their  revenue  by  over  S30 
million  per  month.  This  threatens  the  future 
of  our  dairy  industry  and  has  caused  per- 
sonal hardships  for  thousands  of  New  York- 
ers. 

New  York's  dairy  farms  are  overwhelm- 
ingly family  operations  that  have  succeeded 
In  the  competitive  marketplace  through  effi- 
cient operations.  Tragically,  the  present 
pricing  structure  will  guarantee  the  demise 
of  many,  despite  their  best  efforts. 

The  prompt  passage  of  federal  legislation 
to  assist  dairy  farmers  through  improved 
milk  price  support  levels  or  other  measures 
is  necessary  to  address  the  economic  plight 
of  this  essential  Industry. 

Moreover,  I  urge  you  to  investigate  aggres- 
sively the  many  reports  that  consiuners  were 
gouged  when  retail  milk  prices  remained 
steady  while  producer  prices  declined  over 
the  past  six  months.  Emergency  federal  as- 
sistance for  dairy  farmers  would  thus  give  no 
Justification  for  future  retail  price  Increases, 
as  greatly  increased  retailer  margins  are 
more  than  ample  to  absorb  any  producer 
price  increases. 

It  is  signed  Mario  Cuomo,  our  Gov- 
ernor. 

Madam  President,  again,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  this  legislation  is  the 
be  all  and  end  all,  but  I  am  suggesting 
to  you,  from  the  people  I  have  heard 
from  just  yesterday  in  Syracuse,  in 
Olean,  in  Buffalo,  in  Rochester— and 
they  came  to  meetings  where  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, but  when  they  heard  we  were 
coming  they  made  known  their  con- 
cerns. They  are  good  people,  they  are 
hard-working  people,  and  they  need  re- 
lief and  they  need  it  now.  I  know  of  no 
other  method  to  get  it  to  them.  This 
amendment  will  help  the  small  family 
farmer.  If  we  lose  him,  not  only  does  he 
go  out  of  business,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  dairy  prices  ulti- 
mately, to  the  consumer,  will  be  high- 
er. This  amendment  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  over  13,000  dairy  farmers  in 
my  State. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  and  relay  some 
conversations  I  have  had  today  be- 
cause, coming  from  an  agricultural 
State— my  State  is  the  13th  leading 
dairy  production  State  in  the  Nation- 
it  is  a  very  important  issue  to  us.  We 
are  very  concerned.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  i>roduc- 
en. 

But  I  called  a  fellow  I  know  who  is  a 
dairyman  In  Idaho,  my  neighbor  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  His  place  is  right  across 


the  road  from  where  I  live.  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  about  this. 

I  address  this  question  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Vermont.  I 
said: 

"Tom,  what  do  you  think  about  this 
amendment  to  raise  the  price  support 
level  to  $13  per  himdredweight?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "as  a  producer,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  money.  But  the 
problem  is  what  do  you  do  at  the  end  of 
this  1-year  jjeriod?"  He  said,  "If  you 
call  the  dairy  association,  99  out  of  100 
people  will  say  that  they  are  for  it,  but 
in  reality  what  happens  is  we  will  not 
thin  our  herds  out  and  the  problem  will 
be  worse  next  year." 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  question:  Where  are  we  at  the  end 
of  1  year?  I  really  have  not  completely 
made  up  my  mind  on  how  I  am  going  to 
vote  on  this  issue  because  of  my  sym- 
pathy for  the  plight  of  the  producers. 
But  I  am  concerned  because  my  friend, 
Tom  Dorsey's,  point  is  no  one  will  ever 
thin  out  their  herds  and  get  rid  of  the 
cows  they  should;  they  will  keep  on 
producing,  thinking  somehow  they  can 
get  by  and  we  will  just  overproduce 
again. 

What  is  the  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
raises  a  good  and  valid  point.  It  is  ac- 
tually the  panne  point  I  raised.  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jefix>rds]  also  raised  it 
when  we  were  putting  this  amendment 
together. 

I  would  not  go  through  this  exercise 
if  this  bill  would  lead  to  greater  prob- 
lems next  year  was  all  there  was,  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons  explained  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  would  not  be 
asking  to  take  the  time  on  the  bill  be- 
fore us  if  such  a  problem  were  to  de- 
velop, because  a  year  from  now  we 
would  be  back  at  the  same  problem  all 
over  again. 

In  the  1990  farm  bill  we  have  a  re- 
quirement that  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  must  come  up 
with  ideas  for  supply  management,  and 
that  these  ideas  must  address  the  very 
appropriate  questions  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  just  raised  about  the  possible 
expansion  of  herd  size. 

But  we  need  to  do  this  amendment  in 
the  meantime,  while  we  are  waiting  for 
the  Secretary's  proposals,  and  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  reaction.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  this  amendment  we  will 
loose  an  inordinate  niunber  of  family 
farms,  people  who  have  spent  their  life- 
time getting  where  they  are.  Without 
this  amendment  we  will  not  be  able  to 
resolve  these  farmers  no  matter  what 
proposal  Congress  adopts  in  the  fall. 

So  what  this  amendment  does  is  buy 
time.  As  the  Dairymen's  Creamery  As- 
sociation of  Caldwell,  ID,  says.  "Please 
be  advised  that  the  concept  of  this 
amendment  does  have  the  full  support 


of  Idaho's  largest  dairy  cooperative  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  serious  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  prevail  today  for 
dairy  farmers." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  agree.  But  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  asks  is  a  very  appro- 
priate one. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  that  comes  from  Frank 
Crumb,  who  is  also  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  runs  the  co-op  in  Idaho.  This  par- 
ticular farm  I  am  talking  about  sells 
milk  to  the  co-op  in  Caldwell  and  his 
place  is  10  miles  from  the  processing 
plant  in  Caldwell.  He  still  is  opposing 
this  based  on  the  grounds  that  he 
thinks  we  will  be  worse  off  next  year.  I 
just  want  the  Senator  to  answer  that 
question.  Are  we  going  to  export  this 
milk  or  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
it? 

Mr.  LELAHY.  Madam  President,  if  we 
were  going  to  be  worse  off,  I  would  not 
be  supporting  this  amendment.  This 
simply  keeps  in  business  those  farms 
that  really  deserve  to  be  in  business.  It 
will  not  help  poorly  managed  or  poorly 
run  farms.  They  are  going  to  go  out  of 
business  no  matter  what,  and  they 
should. 

But  this  will  keep  well-run  farms, 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
make  it,  in  business  until  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  comes  back  with 
their  plan  later  this  year.  It  will  also 
for  a  number  of  reasons  that  have  been 
stated  over  the  hours  by  different  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  increase  the  quality 
and  consumption  of  milk.  These 
changes  in  quality  standards  should 
have  been  done  by  the  industry  before 
now,  but  now  the  Senate  has  the 
chance  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  might  say.  Madam  President,  I  had 
the  vice  president  of  a  major  grocery 
chain  coming  in  the  door  as  I  came 
over  here  to  pose  this  question.  I  posed 
the  question  to  him.  They  are  a  major 
retail  outlet  for  milk.  I  said,  "How  will 
this  impact  you?"  He  said,  "Very  sim- 
ply, it  will  raise  the  price  of  milk  40 
cents  a  gallon  in  the  grocery  store.  It 
will  not  cost  our  grocery  anything.  We 
will  pass  it  through  to  the  consumers." 
He  said,  "We  can  tell  you  from  our  ex- 
perience that  they  will  drink  less 
milk."  What  is  the  committee's  answer 
to  that. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  yield,  first  of  all,  let  me  go 
back  to  the  Senator's  first  question 
momentarily.  Even  with  the  $1.25  per 
hundredweight  that  we  will  be  adding 
here,  there  will  be  many  farmers  who 
will  go  out  of  business.  You  will  have  a 
reduction  anyway,  most  likely.  The 
question  is.  Do  you  want  to  overshoot 
the  mark  and  put  too  many  out? 

Another  point  there,  of  course,  is 
that  when  farmers  go  out,  a  lot  more 
cows  go  to  market  and  that  interferes 
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with  beef  unices  and  this  sort  of  thing. 
Just  keep  that  in  mind. 

But  also  the  plan  I  am  developingr 
and  have  been  working,  on  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  one  which 
says  that  while  we  transit  from  one 
program  to  another,  as  we  try  to  de- 
velop the  milk  inventory  management 
program,  the  best  way  to  get  things 
under  control  is  to  start  to  export 
dairy  cattle.  Now  how  do  we  do  that? 
There  is  a  huge  demand  for  those  cows 
all  around  the  world.  We  have  a  prob- 
lem with  iniiustructure  and  transpor- 
tation, which  we  have  to  develop,  but 
we  know  we  can  export  50.000,  60,000, 
70,000  fairly  quickly  and  there  are  mar- 
kets for  them.  We  only  have  to  get  rid 
of  about  300,000  head  instead  of  1.6  mil- 
lion when  we  had  real  problems  back  in 
the  mld-1980's.  It  is  ndt  really  a  large 
number  of  cows.  So  if  we  can  get  rid  of 
those  cows,  then  the  supply  will  come 
down  and  our  problem  will  be  over  as 
the  price  will  go  up  for  the  dairy  farm- 
er. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  retail 
grocer,  right  now,  unless  for  some  rea- 
son he  was  selling  his  milk  for  a  loss  at 
40  cents  a  gallon,  he  has  suddenly  been 
given  a  40-cent-a-gallon  increase  in  his 
profit,  unless  he  has  put  his  retail  price 
back  down.  If  he  put  it  all  the  way 
down,  then  he  could  be  right.  But  na- 
tionwide that  has  not  happened.  It  has 
only  gone  down  a  couple  cents  a  gallon. 
So  there  is  that  huge  increase  in  the 
difference  between  his  cost  and  his  re- 
tail price,  which  simply  means  that 
many  processors  and  retail  sales  stores 
are  making  large  profits. 

Our  theory  is  we  go  in  and  let  the 
dairy  farmers  share  in  these  profits.  It 
has  only  been  there  a  couple  months. 
Consumer  prices  have  just  not  gone 
down.  Competition  has  not  taken  care 
of  it. 

This  is  an  emergency  situation.  It  is 
not  good  milk  policy,  but  it  is  survival 
policy.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  sur- 
vive here,  not  to  create  dairy  policy. 
The  price  increase  will  be  gone  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by  our  bill.  Thank  God, 
It  will  be  gone,  because  for  my  area  I 
do  not  want  that.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator's area  does  not  want  it  either.  It  is 
a  temporary  emergency  program  to  try 
to  transit  out  of  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem and  to  save  dairy  farmers  and  to 
get  rid  of  cows  instead  of  dairy  farm- 
ers. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  the  conunents.  I  ask  those  ques- 
tions out  of  my  genuine  concern  for 
where  we  are  going  with  this  because 
some  of  the  people  with  whom  I  talk— 
and  the  Senator  may  have  had  this  tes- 
timony in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
which  I  did  not  hear,  but  when  you  talk 
about  how  many  dairjrmen  are  going 
out  of  business,  I  wonder  how  many 
dairymen  will  thin  out  their  herds,  get 
rid  of  the  cows  that  are  not  good  pro- 
ducers and  reduce  their  overall  produc- 


tion but  ( till  stay  in  business  if  we  can 
weather  t  irough  this. 

My  firimd  in  Caldwell,  ID,  that 
talked  to  tne  today,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  we  a  "e  only  2. percent  over  produc- 
tion and  u  we  just  weather  through— he 
said,  of  course,  I  want  more  money,  but 
I  would  li^e  to  see  the  end  of  this  prob- 
lem without  having  an  artifical  incur- 
sion and  iot  have  the  cows  thinned  out 
.  He  thinks  there  will  be  a 
osion  in  the  numbers  in  pro- 
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State,  I  say  to  my  colleague 
ont,  has  dramatically  in- 
Ik  production  over  the  last 
e  have  had  a  dramatic  in- 
Ik  production  in  my  State, 
are  reasons  for  that— high 
priced  p^perty  in  California  where 
people  sell  land  and  bring  their  oper- 
ation to  a  neighboring  State  like  Or- 
egon or  ip  into  Idaho  or  somewhere 
and  set  u  p  another  dairy  and  ship  the 
milk  bac  c,  and  all  those  things.  But 
notwithstanding  that,  what  about  the 
fact  that  some  people  might  just  milk 
a  few  lesi  cows  for  the  interim  period 
and  not  a  :tually  go  out  of  business?  Or 
do  the  stiatistics  show  they  are  actu- 
ally going  out  of  business? 

Mr.  JE:  i"FORDS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  program  we  had  back  in  the 
1980'8.  thJ  early  1980's  diversion  pro- 
gram, did  that.  It  worked  very  success- 
fully. We  do  not  have  time  to  put  that 
in  place  i  Ight  now.  If  we  did,  we  might 
use  that  kind  of  milk  diversion  pro- 
gram to  e  et  things  under  control. 

We  used  that  successfully.  At  the 
same  time,  we  adjusted  the  price  sup- 
port dowi  I  so  that  a  number  of  farmers 
did  not  g<  out. 

The  pr<  blem  right  now  is  we  have  a 
precipitous  price  drop.  It  was  not  $1;  it 
dropped  about  $3  or  $4  per  hundred 
weight.  iMs  also  happened  back  in  the 
1970's.  Wl|en  that  happened,  we  put  too 
many  fatmers  out  and  milk  supplies 
became  tight  and  prices  climbed  back 
up  and  ( onsumer  prices  increased  as 
well. 

A  doUa  -  additional  here  is  not  going 
to  keep  all  the  farmers  in  business: 
Number  \  wo,  if  we  can  get  rid  of  those 
excess  dairy  cattle  it  will  help  to  get 
milk  supplies  back  under  control. 

Mr.  S'aMMS.  I  might  ask  is  there 
anything  i  in  this  package  that  would 
encouragt  the  export  of  butterfat  or 
milk  fat  .products?  I  know  USDA  re- 
cently hap  seen  some  of  those  products 
added  to  it. 

I  thinkjthe  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram— hqw  much  headway  are  we  mak- 
ing on  th4t  program? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
believe  tl^ere  is  much  butter  in  storage 
right  now.  In  the  last  farm  bill  we  re- 
duced the  butter  price  drastically  and 
got  rid  <^f  most  of  the  excess  butter. 


The  price 


not  muc;  I  butter  left.  However  there 


has  been 


m  increase  in  powdered  milk. 


That  is    rhy  we  have  in  this  bill  the 


has  gone  way  down.  There  is 
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modified  Call  fomia  milk  quality  stand- 
ards which  xrlll  increase  the  nutri- 
tional value  <  if  milk  and  help  get  rid  of 
that  excess  n«nfat  milk  product. 

You  still  have  the  Public  Law  480 
program  and  others  which  can  be  used 
as  well.  We  still  have  distributions 
through  the  l)ood  shelters  and  all  those 
kinds  of  proghuns  to  help  reduce  excess 
manufacturedmilk  products. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Crom  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  that,  like 
I  said,  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on 
how  to  vote  on  this  issue.  I  am  greatly 
concerned.  I  guess  the  other  question  I 
would  have  ia  how  much  money  is  this 
in  the  budget^  Is  it  $1  billion? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  This  amendment 
raises  money!  It  does  not  cost  money. 

Mr.  SYMMB.  You  pass  it  through  to 
the  consumens? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  there  is  a  cost, 
which  we  dojnot  think  there  will  be- 
there  may  b^  some  costs  to  the  con- 
sumers. The  Question  is  whether  or  not 
the  dairy  farpier  will  be  able  to  share 
in  the  huge  profits  that  milk  proc- 
essors and  re  ;ailer8  are  now  making  on 
fiuid  milk.  Ihis  amendment  will  help 
the  dairy  fan  aer  share  in  some  of  those 
receipts. 

Mr.  SYMM3.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  concur  with 
that?  Is  ther»  a  cost  on  the  budget  on 
this  amendmi  mt? 

Mr.  LUGAI L.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator,  I  understood  the  dialog  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
there  was  nc  cost.  There  is  clearly  a 
dispute  about  this.  That  is  not  the 
point  I  made  In  the  debate. 

Mr.  SYMMI  J.  The  Senator's  point  pri- 
marily is  onu  of  how  best  to  approach 
this  in  the  U  ng  term  for  the  health  of 
the  diary  industry  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LUGAlt.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  amendn  ent  has  cost  I  think  a  bil- 
lion and  a  cuarter,  pcussed  on  to  the 
consumers,  lot  the  taxpayers.  If  it  is 
level  in  the  1  tudget,  the  SI  billion  goes 
into  the  cosi.  and  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans general!  jr,  and  there  will  be  higher 
milk  prices,  f 

Mr.  SYMMfi.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thank  both  S  jnators. 

Mr.  CHAFpE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  td  take  a  moment  to  discuss 
the  pending  amendment.  I  appreciate 
the  intentioits  of  my  colleagues  from 
Vermont  rerarding  the  situation  of 
dairy  farmei «— indeed,  I  share  their 
concern  about  those  farmers.  However, 
at  this  time  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
amendment  represents  the  kind  of  pol- 
icy we  should  be  shaping. 

While  the  amendment  seems  simple 
on  its  face,  its  impact  is  just  not  clear. 
We  could  be  getting  into  a  policy  that 
would  have  aerious  long-term  negative 
ramificationi,  for  both  the  dairy  indus- 
try and  the  c  >nsumer. 
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Under  the  amendment,  the  price  paid 
by  processors  for  class  I  milk  would  be 
temporarily  increased  by  about  S3  per 
hundredweight  to  the  price  level  of  Au- 
gust 1990.  This  increase  is  intended  to 
help  relieve  financial  pressure  on  dairy 
farmers.  However,  increasing  the  price 
that  processors  pay  for  store-bought 
milk  likely  would  cause  the  retail 
price  of  milk  to  go  up,  anywhere  from 
10  to  40  cents  per  gallon.  In  turn,  that 
retail  price  increase  would  have  its 
own  ripple  effect. 

First,  higher  prices  would  directly 
and  negatively  affect  consumers,  iwr- 
ticularly  those  who  are  of  low  income. 
Second,  higher  milk  prices  could  lead 
to  a  drop  in  consumer  purchases  of 
niilk.  That  not  only  means  lower  sales 
for  producers  and  processors  alike,  bitt 
it  means  that  consumers  are  cutting 
out  an  important  nutritional  compo- 
nent of  their  diet.  Third,  higher  milk 
prices  could  induce  more  dairy  produc- 
tion, which  could  add  to  the  perennial 
problem  of  dairy  surpluses. 

Another  imiwrtant  point  to  note  is 
that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  class  I 
milk  would  have  a  significant  negative 
side  effect  on  nutrition  programs  that 
include  milk  as  a  basic  component  of 
their  food  package.  One  such  program 
that  is  extremely  important  is  the  WIC 
Nutrition  Program  for  pregnant  moth- 
ers and  children.  Fluid  milk  accounts 
for  over  23  percent  of  WIC  food  package 
costs;  indeed,  WIC  participants 
consume  over  150  million  gallons  of 
milk  every  year.  A  recent  analysis  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  using 
an  assumption  that  milk  prices  would 
increase  by  10  cents  per  gallon,  has  es- 
timated that  this  amendment  would 
cost  the  WIC  Program  $15  million  in 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  more  there- 
after. Likewise,  the  USD  A  analysis 
showed  that  other  programs — such  as 
Food  Stamps  and  the  School  Lunch 
and  Breakfast  Programs — would  also 
bear  heavy  costs:  about  $95  million  for 
next  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  possible  rami- 
fications of  the  pending  amendment, 
and  they  are  of  great  concern  to  me. 
We  simply  do  not  know  what  effect  this 
amendment  will  have.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  its  effects  on 
Rhode  Islanders,  both  on  our  dairy  in- 
dustry and  our  consumers.  Should  this 
amendment  exacerbate  surpluses  and 
reduce  demand,  it  well  could  hurt  not 
only  dairy  processors  and  consumers, 
but  also  the  very  dairy  farmers  that  it 
is  intended  to  help. 

In  sum,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
measure  before  us  should  be  acted  upon 
unless  we  can  clear  up  some  of  these 
questions.  This  amendment  represents 
a  significant  change — temporary  or 
not — in  dairy  policy.  Given  that  we 
have  just  finished  the  1990  farm  bill.  I 
believe  that  we  should  act  carefully 
when  considering  further  changes. 
That  means  prudent  study  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  and  comment  by 


the  parties  involved  during  the  hearing 
process;  it  does  not  mean  a  quick  vote 
on  an  amendment  during  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

We  simply  do  not  have  enough  infor- 
mation on  just  what  the  amendment 
will  or  won't  do  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  on  this  measure.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  amendment  might  do 
more  harm  than  good  for  dairy  farm- 
ers, dairy  processors,  and  consumers. 
For  that  reason,  1  cannot  support  the 
Leahy-Jeffords  amendment. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  have  reviewed  the  amendment  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  offered  and  it  causes 
me  a  great  deal  of  concern  on  several 
points.  My  greatest  fear  is  the  signal 
which  this  amendment  sends  to  every- 
one that  the  1990  farm  bill  is  open  for 
revisions  just  4  months  after  President 
Bush  signed  the  legislation  into  law. 
No  less  of  a  concern  is  that  our  com- 
mittee has  not  held  hearings  to  discuss 
the  implications  which  this  amend- 
ment could  have  longer  term  to  the 
supply  of  dairy  products  and  consumer 
demand.  Additionally,  I  am  worried 
about  the  precedent  which  national 
pooling  of  milk  revenues  sets  for  any 
future  change  in  dairy  policy. 

An  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
work  went  into  completing  the  Food. 
Agriculture.  Conservation  and  Trade 
Act  of  1990  and  now.  less  than  4  months 
from  the  date  President  Bush  signed 
the  bill  into  law,  the  Senate  is  ready  to 
make  significant  alterations  in  na- 
tional dairy  policy.  The  final  regula- 
tions on  the  implementation  of  many 
parts  of  the  farm  bill  have  not  even 
been  released  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, but  yet  we  are  debating 
changes  which  affect  the  Nation's 
200.000  dairy  farmers. 

These  changes  which  have  been  of- 
fered have  not  been  discussed  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  this  year.  The 
normal  process  of  holding  a  hearing, 
receiving  testimony  from  several  wit- 
nesses, and  proceeding  to  a  markup  has 
been  bypassed.  Because  this  legislation 
is  on  a  fast  track  we  will  not  fully  un- 
derstand the  regional  implications  of 
increasing  class  I  milk  prices.  We  will 
not  know  fully  what  effect  the  legisla- 
tion will  have  on  the  demand  for  milk 
and  the  possible  added  cost  to  our  Na- 
tion's various  nutrition  and  food  pro- 
grams. There  is  also  no  provision  in  the 
legislation  which  addresses  the  root  of 
our  current  problem,  too  much  milk 
production. 

Then,  there  is  the  problem  that  de- 
spite the  fact  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed only  as  a  temporary  measure  it 
could  set  a  precedent  to  continue  pool- 
ing class  I  differentials  nationally. 
This  practice  does  not  reflect  the  re- 
grional  differences  in  milk  production 
and  fluid  milk  demand.  Also,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  less  than  6 
months  away  from  reviewing  dozens  of 
suggestions  for  a  standby  supply  man- 


agement program  for  milk.  Legislating 
a  major  change  in  dairy  i>olicy  at  this 
point  may  be  a  bit  i»%mature. 

Yet  after  reviewing  all  of  the  con- 
cerns over  this  amendment  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  our  Nation's  dairy  farmers 
are  facing  a  crisis.  Kentucky's  7.000 
dairy  farmers  have  seen  their  milk 
prices  drop  more  than  25  percent  in  less 
than  6  months.  While  I  continue  to 
stand  firmly  behind  a  market-oriented 
dairy  policy,  I  recognize  the  extreme 
circumstances  which  my  State's  dairy 
farmers  face  today. 

Given  the  extraordinary  situation 
facing  our  dairy  farmers,  I  will  support 
this  amendment  because  the  author  of 
the  amendment  assures  me  there  is  no 
additional  program  cost  associated 
with  this  temporary  emergency  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  will  continue  to  re- 
view the  alternatives  for  more  perma- 
nent legislation.  Those  alternatives  in- 
clude legislation  which  vrill  permit 
milk  production  adjustments  to  occur 
gradually  in  response  to  market  condi- 
tions without  leading  to  supply  man- 
agement measures  or  producer  assess- 
ments to  control  production  or  pro- 
gram costs. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  have  a  dairy 
program  that  is  less  market-oriented 
and  less  responsive  to  budget  pressures 
than  it  is  currently.  Today  we  face  the 
challenge  of  bringing  Federal  spending 
under  control— not  just  this  year— but 
in  the  years  to  come.  That  is  a  very 
comi>elling  reason  to  keep  a  dairy  pro- 
gram which  is  responsive  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

A  sound  and  effective  dairy  policy  is 
extremely  important  to  Kentucky's 
dairy  industry.  Milk  is  produced  in  all 
120  Kentucky  counties  and  accounts  for 
over  10  percent  of  the  State's  total 
farm  income.  We  must  maintain  a 
flexible  natioiukl  dairy  policy,  one 
which  works  well  for  our  producers  and 
provides  an  adequate  supply  for  our 
Nation's  consimiers.  We  must  not  fall 
into  a  trap  of  writing  a  long-term  bill 
based  on  short-term  ideas. 

The  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  National  Comnfiission  on 
Dairy  Policy,  a  commission  made  up  of 
dairy  farmers  from  all  regions  of  the 
United  States,  reported  that  "market 
forces,  together  with  adjustments  in 
the  Government  support  price,  should 
balance  supply  and  demand  for  milk 
and  dairy  products."  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  and  intend  to  work  with  my 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  helps  all  of  America's 
dairy  farmers. 

Thank  you.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
1281.  the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
as  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  Thursday.  March  14.  appro- 
priates a  total  of  $1,569,300,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $68,622,000  in  out- 
lays for  program  activities  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development  and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee. 

The  largest  item,  and  probably  the 
most  critical  item  in  the  agriculture 
chapter,  is  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $1.3  billion  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Participa- 
tion and  benefit  costs  continue  to 
grow,  and  that  is  the  current  estimated 
amount  based  on  recent  trends  and  his- 
torical participation  patterns.  The 
committee  recognizes  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  benefits  of  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  order  to  avoid  furlough  of  Federal 
and  county  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  [ASCS]  em- 
ployees, an  additional  S46.9  million  is 
provided.  These  funds  are  required  be- 
cause of  major  increases  in  workload 
areas  and  program  changes  related  to 
the  1990  FACT  Act. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  of  S80 
million  will  enable  the  Food  Safety 
and  Inspection  Service  to  provide  full 
mandatory  inspection  services  to  the 
meat  and  poultry  food  industry  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1991.  This 
funding  is  needed  to  cover  the  January, 
1991  pay  raise,  the  recently  enacted  8- 
percent  differential  for  Federal  em- 
ployees in  three  major  metropolitan 
areas,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Inspection  Program. 

In  addition,  this  bill  includes  lan- 
guage which  removes  the  $425  million 
limitation  on  Export  Enhancement 
Program  [EEP]  bonuses  that  can  be 
awarded  during  fiscal  year  1991.  Cur- 
rent estimates  of  bonus  requirements 
support  a  $900  million  level.  Enactment 
of  this  provision  will  maximize  U.S.  ex- 
ports, support  farm  prices  and  income, 
and  further  U.S.  trade  policy  objec- 
tives. 

Another  Important  item  in  the  agri- 
culture chapter  of  the  bill  allows  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  [APHIS]  access  to  the  agricul- 
tural quarantine  inspection  SMXount 
firom  Treasury.  The  fees  collected  will 
permit  APHIS  to  continue  inspection 
activities  at  port  and  airports  outside 
of  normal  duty  hours  after  the  April  1, 
1991,  Implementation  of  user  fees. 

Also,  language  was  included  in  the 
report  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  directing  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  administer  the 
Emergency  Disaster  Loan  Program  in  a 
more  effective  manner  and  to  utilize 
task  forces  to  expedite  completion  and 
consideration  of  applications  for  emer- 
gency disaster  loans.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  this  loan  authority  has  been 
obligated  this  year,  and  we  believe 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  accom- 
modate those  farmers  and  producers 
who  have  suffered  major  losses. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  agri- 
culture chapter  and  the  appropriations 
bill  as  reported  by  the  conunlttee.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee,  Senator  Btrd,  and   the   ranking 


member, 
dedicated 


Senator  Hatfield,  for  their 
efforts  and  work  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  recommend  it  to 
my  collejlgues. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Leah  <f  amendment.  I  support  the 
measure  because  it  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress thd  crisis  facing  our  Nation's 
dairy  farners.  It  is  a  timely  response, 
and  one  :,hat  attempts  to  address  the 
difflcultii  !S  faced  by  producers  of  both 
grade  A  )  .nd  grade  B  milk.  If  Congress 
fails  to  a  ;t  now,  both  the  producer  and 
the  consi  mer  will  feel  the  undesirable 
effects.  :  jarge  numbers  of  producers 
will  be  1  )rced  out  of  business,  which 
will  even  sually  result  in  higher  prices 
for  consu  ners. 

I  remi:  id  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendmc  nt  is  designed  to  offer  a  short- 
term  resi  onse  to  the  dairy  situation.  It 
will  offer  relief  now,  in  an  effort  to  en- 
sure that  dairy  farmers  have  a  chance 
to  survii  e  until  Congress  can  finish 
work  on  meaningful  reform  of  the 
dairy  program  In  the  coming  months, 
this  body  will  be  taking  up  the  issue  of 
long-tern  supply  management  for  the 
dairy  ind  istry.  I  hope  that  a  long-term 
program,  that  is  designed  to  offer  the 
producer  a  fair  price  while  offering  the 
consume]  a  dependable  supply,  will  be 
the  resul ..  In  the  meantime,  the  Leahy 
amendmc  nt  is  needed  to  avoid  extreme 
hardship  in  the  U.S.  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  KMlRY.  Madam  President,  today 
I  am  vot:  ng  in  support  of  Senator  Lea- 
hy's ame  idment  to  provide  emergency 
relief  to  1  he  Nation's  dairy  farmers. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  favor  in- 
creased agricultural  price  supports 
and,  in  fi  ct,  tried  repeatedly  to  dimin- 
ish such  programs  in  last  year's  farm 
bill.  Todiy,  however,  I  was  persuaded 
by  some  particularly  convincing  argu- 
ments. First,  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  situa  ;ion  is  indeed  critical.  In  Mas- 
sachusetls,  the  average  full-time  fam- 
ily farm  nade  $35,000  to  $40,000  in  prof- 
its last  5  ear.  This  year,  they  will  only 
see  profit  s  of  $10,000.  That  is  well  below 
the  povei  ty  line. 

Clearly!  this  is  an  emergency  situa- 
tion for  tAiese  families.  And  it  occurs  at 
a  time  wfien  the  economy  is  down  and 
unemployment  is  high— nearly  10  per- 
1  he  Commonwealth  as  a  whole, 
need  yet  another  sector  of  our 
State  economy  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Second  I  was  persuaded  by  the  tem- 
porary niture  of  this  amendment  and 
by  the  fa  ct  that  the  dairy  program  was 
not  deal!  with  last  year.  The  1990  farm 
bill  ask<d  only  that  the  Agriculture 
Secretar '  make  reconmiendations  to 
Congress  for  overhauling  this  program. 

Had  Ccngress  debated  this  last  year, 
I  would  say  we  should  stick  to  those 
agreemei  its.  I  would  not  agree  to 
chcmges  or  those  commodity  programs 
that  wer  i  discussed  last  year.  And  had 
the  dair;  ■  farmers  been  suffering  when 
we  were  lebating  the  farm  bill,  I  would 
say  that  that  was  the  time  for  this  dls- 
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cussion.  But  last  year,  dairy  farmers 
were  stable  and  Congress  left  the  pro- 
gram to  be  dealt  with  this  year.  Now 
we  must  support  these  farmers  while 
we  take  the  tjime  to  consider  their  situ- 
ation and  d€*^ise  a  long-term  program 
that  is  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers 
alike. 

I  am  optiiiistic  that  dairy  program 
revisions  will  be  debated  by  Congress 
this  year  and  that  new  management, 
distribution, [and  pricing  systems  will 
be  in  place  bpr  early  next  year.  I'd  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  my  support  of 
this  amendmjent  is  predicated  on  these 
changes  occurring. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Weld  administration  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  Statje  department  of  food  and 
agriculture  ijell  me  that  this  measure 
is  needed. 

Madam 
third  of  dai 
have  failed  i 
like  to  see  tl 
my  State  s 
the  next  yei 
is  revised 
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ER.  Madam  President,  I 
endment  offered  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  by 
Senator  Leahy  to  temporarily  require 
the  prices  fof  fluid  milk  used  for  bev- 
erage purposes  to  be  set  at  levels 
achieved  lastj  August. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
has  suffered  significant  losses  since 
late  last  year  and  this  legislation  will 
assist  these  producers  in  maintaining 
their  livelihood.  The  current  dairy  pro- 
gram has  resulted  In  producers  having 
little  control  over  the  wholesale  milk 
price.  In  addition,  to  make  matters 
worse,  they ;  have  little  control  over 
their  operating  costs  which  have  re- 
cently been  pn  the  rise.  Due  to  inter- 
national con|ditions,  the  cost  of  petro- 
leum has  gotae  up  affecting  prices  for 
fertilizers,  heating  oil  to  heat  dairy 
bams,  rubber  products  associated  with 
production,  and  transportation. 

Madam  President,  the  current  dairy 
program  is  designed  to  protect  dairy 
farmers  froni  price  declines  that  might 
force  them  out  of  business  and  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  unseasonal  imbal- 
ances of  supply  and  demand.  In  reality, 
however,  the  present  program  does 
very  little  to  regulate  the  production 
levels  throigh  supply  and  demand. 
Generally,  firmers  milk  at  capacity, 
having  little  direct  influence  over  the 
market.  It  <  an  be  argued  that  a  pro- 
ducer responis  to  a  decline  in  the  mar- 
ket price  by  increasing  his  production 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  his  Income 
level.  This  action  by  the  producer.  In 
turn,  has  a  negative  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket that  is  experiencing  a  surplus  and 
has  a  tendepcy  to  further  drive  the 
market  prica  down. 

Accordingn^,  many  will  agree  that 
the  currentjdairy  program  needs  re- 
form to  better  address  the  supply  and 
demand    prihciples    which    direct    the 
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price  of  milk.  In  turn,  the  1990  farm  bill 
provides  direction  to  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  proposals  to  reform  the  pro- 
gram. The  directive  to  the  Secretary 
requires  him  to  report  back  to  Con- 
gress this  summer  on  his  findings.  At 
that  time.  Congress  then  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  issue  of  re- 
form for  the  long  run  to  better  guaran- 
tee a  fair  price  for  our  dairy  producers. 

On  December  17,  1990,  and  February  4. 
1991.  I  met  with  Pennsylvania  dairy 
farmers  to  hear  their  concerns  for  the 
recent  drastic  reductions  in  dairy 
prices.  Their  voices  were  united  that 
the  current  program  needs  reform  and 
that  without  assistance  many  farmers 
will  be  out  of  business.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  Pennsylvania,  the  average 
dairy  farmer  will  be  paid  a  market 
price  that  is  $4  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  As  a  result,  many  farmers 
indicated  that  at  the  present  milk 
prices  they  will  be  able  to  operate  their 
farms  for  only  another  month  or  two. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  long  term, 
with  the  price  support  floor  that  has 
been  provided  to  producers  and  the  de- 
velopment of  international  trade,  the 
dairy  Industry  will  continue  to  be  a  vi- 
brant industry  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation.  However,  this  does  not  address 
the  current  emergency  facing  many 
Pennsylvania  producers.  Therefore, 
while  we  consider  a  long-term  approach 
to  this  important  matter,  I  support  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
Leahy. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
Leahy-Jeffords  amendment  that  will 
provide  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
price  which  dairy  farmers  receive  for 
their  milk. 

Madam  President,  the  last  6  months 
have  been  very  difficult  for  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  producers.  Milk  prices 
have  fallen  25  percent  nationwide  since 
early  last  fall.  In  Minnesota,  milk 
prices  have  declined  even  more  precipi- 
tously, falling  by  nearly  40  percent. 
This  price  collapse  will  diminish  farm 
income  of  my  State  by  close  to  $400 
million  if  prices  stay  at  their  current 
level  for  the  balance  of  1991.  This  rep- 
resents a  decline  in  annual  average 
dairy  farm  income  of  about  $25,000. 

A  year  ago,  my  State's  dairymen  and 
the  main  streets  of  rural  Minnesota 
communities  were  upbeat  in  their  pros- 
pects and  hopeful  about  their  future. 
This  winter,  however,  the  mood  is  com- 
pletely the  opposite.  Minnesota  dairy- 
men are  sustaining  huge  economic 
losses  and  are  becoming  extremely  pes- 
simistic about  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
dairy  industry  and  the  continued  role 
of  family  farms.  Consequently.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
take  prompt  and  emergency  action  to 
at  least  partially  offset  the  recent  and 
unprecedented  collapse  in  milk  prices. 

I  can  appreciate  sentiments  that  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  will  make 
regarding  their  concern  that  this  meas- 


ure is  premature  and  may  improperly 
preempt  forthcoming  administrative 
action.  If  I  thought  this  legislation 
would  interfere  with  the  ongoing  ad- 
ministrative review  of  the  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  system.  I  too. 
would  have  serious  qualms  about  this 
measure.  However,  as  I  reviewed  this 
legislation  I  noted  that  it  is  temporary 
and  will  lapse  about  the  time  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  make  its  rec- 
ommendations on  restructuring  the 
Federal  milk  marketing  order  system. 
Hence.  I  believe  that  this  bill  provides 
emergency  temporary  relief  to  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  which  only  pre- 
cedes forthcoming  administrative  ac- 
tion and  will  not  interfere  with  it. 

I  also  believe  that  this  measure  may 
be  less  disruptive  to  the  dairy  sector 
should  the  impact  of  the  California 
drought  effect  dairy  production  to  the 
extent  that  market  milk  prices  re- 
bound to  levels  closer  to  last  year's  av- 
erage. If  that  occurs,  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  will  diminish  until  it  van- 
ishes when  market  condition  drives 
fluid  milk  above  $13.09/per  hundred- 
weight. At  that  point,  this  legislation 
is  moot.  In  contrast,  other  legislative 
dairy  proposals  being  proposed  would 
have  a  more  disruptive  effect  on  the 
dairy  food  industry. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Leahy  for 
his  work  to  expand  relief  to  grade  B 
producers  which  comprise  nearly  40 
percent  of  all  Minnesota  milk  oper- 
ation and  produce  one-quarter  of  the 
State's  milk.  While  the  50  cents  is  not 
equal  to  what  this  legislation  provides 
to  grade  A  producers,  it  will  help  these 
farmers  pay  their  bills  and  stay  on  the 
farm  until  more  permanent  legislation 
can  be  enacted  and  take  effect. 

In  closing.  I  would  note  that  there  is 
an  emergency  in  America's  dairyland 
because  of  the  sudden  precipitous  de- 
cline in  milk  prices.  This  legislation 
provides  a  minimal  level  of  temporary 
economic  relief  while  Congress  and  the 
administration  decide  on  more  perma- 
nent legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tion. Hopefully,  such  prospective  ac- 
tion will  bring  greater  equity  to  all 
dairy  farmers  and  stabilizes  a  dairy 
sector  which  has  become  increasingly 
volatile  in  recent  years. 

EMERGENCY  DAIRY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President,  our 
Nation's  dairy  farmers  are  facing  se- 
vere economic  hardship.  This  amend- 
ment will  assist  them  in  a  way  that 
does  not  Increase  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
program. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  amendment,  and  of  the  bill 
from  which  it  is  derived.  S.  671.  au- 
thored by  Chairman  Leahy  and  Sen- 
ator Jeffords.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  work  with  them  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  on  other  dairy  matters  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  past.  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  America's  family  dairy  farmers. 


One  cannot  overemphasize  how  criti- 
cal the  need  is  for  this  amendment,  in 
my  State  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
For  example,  the  gross  revenues  of 
Iowa  dairy  farmers  have  fallen  by  over 
30  percent  in  the  past  year.  Net  reve- 
nues over  total  cash  costs  of  Iowa  dairy 
farmers  are  down  over  100  percent  in 
the  past  year. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  matter  of 
propping  up  proflts  for  dairy  farmers. 
Dairy  farmers  in  my  State  are  now  los- 
ing money  at  a  shocking  rate.  This 
amendment  will  not  make  all  dairy 
farms  profitable.  It  will,  however,  miti- 
gate the  price  situation  to  some  ex- 
tent, giving  many  farm  families  better 
odds  of  surviving  the  current  dairy  cri- 
sis. As  a  consequence,  fewer  family 
dairy  farms  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  amendment  provides  for  using 
the  same  class  I  formula  price  as  was 
in  effect  last  August.  That  is  only  fair. 
Since  last  August  the  class  I  price  has 
dropped  precipitously  from  $13.09  a 
hundredweight  to  $10.16  a  hundred- 
weight. 

Through  national  imoling  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  increase,  the  blend 
price  will  be  Increased  by  $1.25  a  hun- 
dredweight for  dairy  farmers  under 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders.  This 
national  pooling  and  distribution  is 
very  important  to  dairy  farmers  in 
States  such  as  Iowa  which  have  rel- 
atively low  levels  of  class  I  utilization. 
I  am  very  gratefUl  to  Chairman  Leahy 
and  Senator  Jeffords  for  responding 
to  the  concerns  expressed  by  this  Sen- 
ator and  others  by  crafting  the  legisla- 
tion to  include  national  pooling  and 
distribution,  which  enhances  the  fair- 
ness of  the  measure  to  Iowa  diary 
farmers. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Chairman 
Leahy  and  Senator  Jeffords  for  lis- 
tening to  the  concerns  expressed  by 
this  Senator  and  others  about  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  671  regarding  grade  B  pro- 
ducers of  which  there  are  a  significant 
number  in  Iowa,  and  for  modifying  this 
amendment  to  improve  the  assistance 
to  grade  B  producers.  The  amendment 
will  provide  a  50-cent-a-hundredweight 
increase  to  grade  B  producers,  financed 
through  increased  export  sales  of  but- 
ter held  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks.  The  amendment  will  thus 
assist  the  dairy  industry  while  reduc- 
ing burdensome  CCC  butter  stocks.  The 
amendment  also  contains  other  provi- 
sions to  help  grade  B  producers.  While 
I  would  have  favored  doing  more  to 
help  grade  B  producers,  the  constraints 
on  Federal  spending  have  severely  lim- 
ited our  options. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment  is 
a  modest  measure,  designed  to  help 
ameliorate  the  worst  aspects  of  the 
drastic  decline  that  has  occurred  in 
milk  prices.  The  amendment  is  critical 
to  the  survival  of  thousands  of  family 
dairy  farms  and  to  the  future  of  their 
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communities.  I  xirge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  we 
have  had  a  good  debate  of  2  hours  on 
this  amendment. 

Senator  Dole  has  a  statement.  I  won- 
der if  following  the  Republican  leader's 
statement  if  we  could  not  get  on  with 
this  vote.  There  is  a  Desert  Storm/ 
Desert  Shield  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  We  want  to  finish  this  bill 
today  and  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
go  immediately  to  a  vote  after  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  speaks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  letters  of  support  from  the  Save 
the  Family  Farm  Coalition,  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation,  nu- 
merous co-ops,  as  well  as  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont, and  others  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Milk 
Producers  Federation. 
ATtington,  VA.  March  19,  1991. 
Hon.  Patrick  J.  LEAiiY. 
U.S.  Senau.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  The  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  stxonKly  supports  S. 
671.  We  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to  pro- 
vide an  emergency  increase  in  minimum 
Class  I  fluid  milk  prices  to  be  pooled  nation- 
ally and  distributed  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
producers  throughout  the  country. 

This  emergency  legislation  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  nation's  dairy  farmers.  As  you 
know,  dairy  farmers  are  suffering  the  worst 
collapse  in  milk  prices  since  1978.  This  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  offer  some  temporary 
relief  for  many  farmers  who  are  faced  with 
the  choice  of  paying  their  feed  bill  or  their 
loan  payments,  but  can't  afford  to  pay  both. 
According  to  USDA,  cash  receipts  by  the  na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  will  plummet  nearly  S4 
billion  this  year  due  to  the  collapse  in  mar- 
ket prices.  Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  this 
price  drop  has  not  been  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers in  the  form  of  lower  milk  prices  at  the 
retail  level. 

We  continue  to  support  efforts  to  provide 
Grade  B  producers,  who  would  not  directly 
benefit  firom  8.  671,  with  some  needed  income 
assistance.  We  hope  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  i>rovide  such  assistance  and 
that  you  would  support  such  efforts. 

We  also  strongly  support  the  Increase  in 
the  Federal  minimum  standards  for  the  sol- 
ids content  of  beverage  milk  as  provided  in 
the  bill.  This  will  provide  consumers  a  better 
tjisting  beverage  milk  {product  with  higher 
nutritional  content.  These  standards  will 
also  reduce  the  proportion  of  calories  from 
Cat  In  beverage  milk.  Such  standards  allow 
the  dairy  Industry  to  better  meet  changing 
consumer  preferences  for  products  with 
lower  tat  content  and  Improved  taste. 

In  addition,  by  increasing  the  solids-non- 
Ux  content  of  beverage  milk,  domestic  use  of 
skim  milk  aollds  will  Increase  by  as  much  as 
900  million  pounds  per  year.  This  alone  will 
reduce  federal  outlays  for  the  dairy  price 
support  program.  In  short.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  changes  will  allow  the  dairy  industry 
to  provide  products  consistent  with 
consumer  demand  and  will  enhance  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dairy  Industry  In  the  long  run 


by  reducing 
that  the 

We 
temporary 

will  strongly 
passage 


the  amount  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
government  must  purchase. 

you  for  your  efforts  to  provide 
price  relief  to  dairy  farmers  and 

urge  your  colleagues  to  support 
ofithls  bill. 


than  k. 


Sine  irely. 


James  C.  Barr, 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 


March  19,  1991 


Land  O'Lakes.  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  MN,  March  18. 1991. 
Hon.  PatbAck  Leahy, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Wt  shington,  D.C. 

Dear  S  enator  Leahy:  Land  O'Lakes 
strongly  a  ipports  S.  671  and  commends  you 
for  your  c  "eative  leadership  in  this  effort  to 
respond  tc  the  urgent  need  of  dairy  farmers 
for  relief  from  distressed  milk  prices.  We 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  Senators  from 
our  trade  region  as  the  bill  was  developed 
and  now  viU  renew  our  contacts  to  urge 
their  supp  )irt  for  S.  671. 

We  feel  i  hat  the  national  pooling  provision 
In  the  bill  is  the  critical  factor  that  makes 
this  appro  ich  to  emergency  Income  enhance- 
ment acce  )table  to  a  broad  majority  of  dairy 
farmers  a  id  cooperatives.  Producers  in  all 
regions  ha  re  suffered  by  the  same  magnitude 
of  milk  pice  reduction.  We  recognize  that 
producers  in  some  regions  have  strong  res- 
ervations Eibout  national  pooling.  However, 
your  bill  i  ises  national  pooling  as  a  method 
to  achieve  equitable  price  enhancement.  It's 
not  a  pre(  edence  to  using  pooling  for  milk 
allocation 

When  th »  process  of  crafting  emergency  In- 
come relii  f  to  dairy  farmers  began,  we  ex- 
pressed ho  pe  that  Grade  B  producers  could  be 
included  ^ithin  the  scope  of  the  bill.  The 
emergenc3^  loan  fund  for  Grade  B  producers 
to  upgradf  to  Grade  A  is  a  very  weak  re- 
sponse to  the  plight  of  about  25  percent  of 
dairy  fanners  in  the  Midwest.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  s«ek  a  better  way  to  help  them. 

Howevei^  we  don't  want  this  regional  con- 
cern to  dslay  progress  of  your  bill,  so  you 
can  count  on  our  support  and  assistance  in 
the  effort  »  pass  S.  671. 
Sincerely, 

John  e.  Gherty. 
Prudent  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Michigan  Milk 
Producers  association. 
Novi,  MI.  March  13. 1991. 
To:  Senat4r  Patrick  Leahy. 
From:  Midhigan  Milk  Producers  Association, 

Eawoo<  Klrkpatrick.  President. 
Subject:  ^nergency  Dairy  Legislation. 

We  have  alerted  our  members  to  the  intro- 
duction oC  S.  671.  The  annual  meeting  of  our 
cooperatitb  was  held  on  March  16.  1991  and 
the  delegrakes  unanimously  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

(1)  Michigan  Milk  Producers  Association 
strongly  endorses  the  legislation  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  temporarily 
adjust  th#  Federal  order  class  I  price  for- 
mula. The  effect  of  the  legislation  would  be 
to  establish  a  new  floor  for  the  "basic  price" 
which  is  u^d  to  determine  the  Federal  order 
class  I  priie. 

(2)  We  recognise  the  benefit  to  dairy  tSLxm- 
ers  and  coiisumers  that  would  result  from  re- 
vising milk  standards  to  provide  for  higher 
milk  solidb,  not  fat. 

We  support  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  in  working  for  higher  minimum 
standards  for  milk  solids-not-fat  in  fluid 
milk  iHXJdliction. 

Further  we  advocate  strict  enforcement  of 
solid-not-i  at  standards  by  apiiroi»1ate  State 


or  Federal  agencies.  We  strongly  endorse  the 
recently  introduced  Leahy  bill  to  raise  solid- 
not-tat  standards  in  fluid  milk. 

You  will  be  receiving  in  another  mailing, 
information  frtm  Michigan  State  University 
regarding  the  economic  condition  of  dairy 
farmers  In  Mifthigan.  The  current  dairy  pic- 
ture leaves  farmers  upset,  concerned,  and 
worried  about  i^heir  future. 

We  applaud  your  intuitive  and  strongly 
support  your  Efforts  in  this  matter.  We  will 
work  with  youj  and  the  dairy  Industry  to  see 
this  legislation  through  to  successful  pas- 
sage. 

Darioold  Farms, 
Seattle.  WA.  March  15. 1991. 
Hon.  Senator  Patrick  Leahy, 
Washington. 
Subject:  S.  67lj 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  yotr  emergency  bill  providing 
price  relief  to  ihe  nation's  dairy  farmers. 

Darigold  Faims  is  a  dairy  farmer  coopera- 
tive representing  1,200  producers  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Our  membeip  have  witnessed  a  total  col- 
lapse of  their  dairy  Income  due  to  an  unprec- 
edented drop  is  producer  milk  prices. 

If  this  situattion  continues,  we  fully  expect 
that  the  next  six  months  will  bring  at  least 
25  percent  of  our  dairy  farmers  to  the  point 
of  absolute  and  complete  failure. 

We  support  all  aspects  of  S.  671  and  can 
only  hope  you  are  successful  in  your  attempt 


to  save  many 
nation. 

Sincerely ' 


lairy  farmers  throughout  this 


Richard  Low, 
Genkral  Manager,  Darigold  Farms. 


Mt. 


To:  Senator  Pi  trick  Leahy 


Shenandoah's  Pride 

Dairy  Products, 
Crawford.  VA,  March  18. 1991. 


of  Virginia  Co-operative  Milk 
Association,    Mt.    Crawford, 


From:  Valley 
Producers 
VA. 

The  Valley  ^f  Virginia  Co-operative  Milk 
Producers,  Association  wishes  to  commend 
you  for  your  Efforts  on  behalf  of  America's 
Dairy  Farmers. 

Our  Association  and  its  members  strongly 
endorse  and  support  the  Emergency  Dairy 
Legislature  you  introduced  last  week  along 
with  the  bill's  cosponsors. 

Dairy  Farmers  are  really  suffering  from 
the  recent  collapse  in  milk  pricing,  making 
your  legislature  very  important  In  maintain- 
ing the  flnanOial  viability  of  our  producers 
and  their  industry. 

We  commend  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  all  our  prodpcers. 

Frbdh.  Scott, 
Gerierai  Manager. 

Ifiuc  Mamcxtimo  Inc., 
Stongsville.  OH.  March  18, 1991. 
To:  Senator  Pstrick  Leahy. 
From:    J.   Gotfdon   Riehl,   General    Manager 

Milk  Marheting  Inc. 
Subject:  S.  671 

We  are  responding  to  your  fax  sent  March 
15.  1991  regarding  emergency  dairy  legisla- 
Uon. 

Dairy  farmers  are  in  desparate  need  of  an 
increase  in  tqe  price  they  receive  for  their 
milk.  Since  We  understand  the  problem  of 
budget  restrictions  on  what  help  the  govern- 
ment can  give  to  dairy  farmers,  we  support 
your  effort  to  help  dairy  farmers  obtain  the 
needed  relief  from  the  marketplace.  We  will 
exiwct  full  support  and  effort  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  S.  efl  by  your  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  anil  then  on  the  Senate  floor. 
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We,  in  turn,  will  mobilize  our  members  to 
talk  or  write  to  their  Congressman  on  the 
need  for  this  legrislation. 

Ellsworth  Cooperative  Creamery, 

Ellsworth,  Wl.  March  18. 1991. 
Re:  S.  671. 

Hon.  Patrick  Leahy:  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  Management  of  the  Ellsworth  Coop- 
erative Creamery  wishes  to  extend  its  full 
support  to  your  proposed  emergency  bill 
raising  the  Class  I  formula  price. 

During  1990  the  profits  at  the  Creamery 
were  down  60%  in  attempting  to  hold  prices 
up  to  our  farmer  patrons. 

Because  of  the  depressed  milk  prices  the 
number  of  total  farm  auctions  are  up  and 
many  younger  farmers  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  Creamery's  gross  sales  are  down  30% 
from  one  year  ago.  This  reduction  in  plant 
sales  also  reflects  back  to  the  farmer,  as  the 
fixed  costs  remain  the  same  or  go  up  at  the 
plant.  The  lower  the  ivice  we  receive  on  the 
selling  end  also  results  in  a  lower  pay  price 
to  our  patrons. 

Raising  the  Class  I  under  this  proposal 
would  also  increase  our  pay  price  to  fariners 
by  roughly  S1.2&'cwt. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  Swenson. 
President,  Ellsworth  Coov  Creamery. 

Dairymen's  Creamery 

Association  Inc., 
Caldwell,  ID,  March  18, 1991. 
Senator  Patrick  Leahy:  Please  be  advised 
that  the  concept  of  S.  671  does  have  the  full 
support  of  Idaho's  largest  dairy  cooperative 
because  of  the  extremely  serious  economic 
conditions    that    prevails    today    for    dairy 
farmers.   The   drought  and   depressed   milk 
prices  are  beyond  the  control  of  dairy  farm- 
ers and  only  legislative  action  by  Congress 
can  bring  the  immediate  relief  that  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  investments  of  dairy 
farmers.  We  believe  it  will  also  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  program  to  taxpayers. 
Sincerely, 

ADRIAN  Boer. 

[Memorandum] 
Maryland  &  Virginia 
Milk  producers  Cooperative 

Association,  Inc. 
To:  Senator  Patrick  Leahy. 
From:  Robert  E.  Vaughn.  General  Manager 
and  James  H.  Reeder,  Director  Member 
Relations. 
Date:  March  19, 1991. 
Subject:  Farm  Bill  8.  671. 

The  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  Association  supports  your  bill, 
(S.  671). 

Everyday  we  receive  calls,  and  our  Field 
Representatives  are  bombarded  by  members, 
stating  that  some  relief  is  needed  for  the 
drastically  depressed  prices  they  are  receiv- 
ing for  their  milk.  Many  of  our  producer 
members  have  shown  us  where  their  incomes 
have  dropped  as  much  as  thirty  (30*/<)  per- 
cent within  the  past  twelve  (12)  month  pe- 
riod. We  believe  that  your  bill  will  provide 
some  immediate  relief  to  all  dairy  farmers. 

We  have  contacted  the  Senators  from  the 
states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania  and  have  urged  their  sup- 
port for  this  bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  support 
for  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  willing  to  gro  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that,    upon    the 


completion  of  the  statement  by  the 
able  distingmshed  Republican  leader, 
the  Senate  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  the 
supplemental  appropriation  request 
being  considered  today  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
farmers  and  to  the  economic  vitality  of 
rural  America.  The  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program  [EEP]  has  been  the 
major  workhorse  over  the  past  5  years 
in  moving  U.S.  commodities,  especially 
wheat,  and  is  responsible  for  virtually 
every  bushel  sold  to  date  during  this 
fiscal  year.  Under  current  market  con- 
ditions and  due  to  the  market-crippling 
trade  tactics  of  the  European  commu- 
nity [EC],  we  simply  cannot  sell  our 
wheat  without  the  EEP. 

By  raising  the  spending  cap  on  the 
EEP,  we  send  a  strong  signal  to  those 
engaged  in  negotiations  on  the  GATT, 
and  we  score  a  victory  for  the  farmer 
and  for  commonsense  farm  policy.  Our 
trade  negotiating  team  has  to  main- 
tain a  strong  hand  as  the  EC  comes  to 
the  table — to  expect  less  would  be  uni- 
lateral forfeiture.  The  current  wheat 
market  demonstrates  how  agriculture 
has  become  a  global  concern,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  our  market 
share  because  of  legislative  inaction  on 
our  part. 

This  legislation  also  makes  sense  fis- 
cally. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  scores  the  EEP,  this  particular 
program,  and  lifting  the  cap— I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  his 
assistance,  and  others — scores  it  at  no 
cost,  due  to  rising  market  prices  and 
deficiency  payment  margins. 

We  do  not  raise  the  market  price.  We 
Mrill  make  a  bigger  deficiency  payment. 
Either  way  it  is  going  to  be  costly.  But 
it  is  scored  as  no  cost.  Quite  frankly, 
there  are  no  holes  in  this  provision.  It 
is  a  no  cost  program  that  keeps  us  in 
the  international  market  and  boosts 
our  rural  economies  by  allowing  farm- 
ers to  market  their  grain  more  profit- 
ably and  pay  their  bills.  That  is  the 
real  impact  that  this  legislation  will 
have,  and  it  is  good  news  for  a  group  of 
Americans  who  have  not  had  much 
good  news  in  quite  some  time. 

Madam  President,  let  me  indicate 
that  for  about  18  months  we  have  had 
record  low  wheat  prices— the  lowest  we 
have  had  in  17.  18,  19  years.  It  has 
caused  great  distress  all  over  the  Mid- 
west—not just  in  my  State  of  Kansas. 

We  did  not  come  and  ask  that  we  in- 
crease our  price  supports.  And  I  am  not 
certain,  by  taking  the  lid  ofl'  the  EEP— 
how  much  that  will  increase  the  mar- 
ket price— probably  not  too  much,  but 
it  will  be  a  start. 

But  there  is  an  amendment  pending. 
I  certainly  sjmipathize  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  one  of  the  experts  on  dairy 


legislation.  I  might  say  I  was  in  the 
State  of  New  York  yesterday  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  D'Amato.  We  met  a  lot  of 
dairy  farmers.  They  are  having  real 
problems.  They  have  had  these  prob- 
lems for  3,  4,  5  months.  In  fact,  they 
had  record  high  prices  not  too  many 
months  ago  as  opposed  to  some  of  the 
other  commodities  that  we  are  not  af- 
fecting today. 

I  hope  we  do  not  try  to  justify  the 
dairy  amendment  because  of  what  was 
done  for  the  E^xport  Elnhancement  Pro- 
gram because  this  would  be  a  mis- 
conception. 

We  are  simply  restoring  adequate 
funding  to  a  no-cost  program  that  was 
taken  away  in  last  year's  budget  de- 
bate. Not  only  did  that  action  diminish 
our  export  capability  but  we  further 
slashed  Government  support  to  grain 
producers  by  15  percent. 

I  think  anybody  who  takes  a  look  at 
the  budget  summit  and  takes  a  look  at 
how  agriculture  took  a  pretty  good 
hi  tr— about  the  only  group  that  did,  I 
might  add — in  the  budget  summit  of 
the  real  cuts  in  addition  to  defense,  we 
did  take  about  a  15-percent  reduction 
on  the  grain  side  and  the  dairy  produc- 
ers on  the  other  hand  had  nothing 
taken  away  and  are  only  5  months 
away  from  implementing  a  supply 
management  program  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Moreover,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Elxport  Enhancement  Program  does 
more  than  just  benefit  American  pro- 
ducers. It  has  a  very  important  trade 
objective,  in  we  do  not  send  a  signal  to 
some  of  our  trading  partners,  if  we  can- 
not be  competitive  through  EEP  or 
other  progi-ams  of  this  kind— this  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  one  we  have — we 
are  not  going  to  strengthen  our  hand  in 
Geneva,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion  to  the  trade  talks, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  trade 
policies  that  will  give  our  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  compete. 

So  that  is  another  reason  many  of  as 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  cap. 

I  hope  now  that  it  is  going  to  be  in 
the  bill  that  passes  the  Senate  unless 
there  is  some  effort  to  strike  it,  which 
I  do  not  think  would  be  successful — but 
in  any  event  we  now  hope  that  in  the 
conference  the  Senate  will  prevail. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Anaerican  wheat 
producers  should  be  used  to  justify 
policies  in  some  other  countries  and  I 
do  not  think  we  are  asking  anything 
except — and  it  is  properly  Appropria- 
tions Committee  jurisdiction  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LUGAR]  pointed  out  earlier.  And  I 
do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  a  dairy 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
are  doing,  shortly  after  we  pass  a  new 
farm  bill,  after  much  difficult  work  by 
the  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
Leaht  and  Senator  Lugak,  the  ranking 
Republican,  and  many  others  on  that 
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committee,  we  are  reopening,  in  effect, 
the  farm  bill. 

I  assume— and  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  is  done — if  we  are  going  to  raise 
the  support  price  for  milk,  then  the 
next  group  to  follow  would  be  the 
wheat  producers,  reminding  you  that 
we  have  had  16-.  17-,  18-year  low  prices, 
and  we  have  had  these  low  prices  for 
not  3  or  4  months  as  dairy  has,  but  for 
14. 16, 18  months. 

So  dairy  has  a  problem.  I  imagine 
other  commodities  are  going  to  have 
problems.  I  guess  cotton  does  not  have 
a  problem,  but  other  commodities,  in 
addition  to  wheat,  may  decide  if  it  is 
OK  to  open  up  the  farm  bill  for  dairy 
and  legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill 
for  dairy,  then  I  would  hope  we  might 
accommodate  others  who  come  before 
the  Senate  and  come  before  the  Con- 
gress on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  be- 
cause I  know  that  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  the  Republican 
side  are  a^ected  not  only  by  dairy,  but 
by  wheat  and  other  commodities.  I  pre- 
dict that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
some  of  the  others  will  be  here  asking 
for  relief,  comparable  to  the  relief  that 
will  probably  be  provided  today  to 
dairy  producers. 

Madam  President,  having  made  that 
statement.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  not 
to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  M 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk, 
which  has  been  cleared.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Hollings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BYRD].  for  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  44. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  23.  after  the  sum 
"J39.700.000"  strike  all  up  to  and  including 
"as  amended"  on  line  2  page  4. 

On  page  4.  line  8,  after  the  sum  "J9.300.000" 
strike  all  up  to  and  Including  "as  amended" 
on  line  10  page  4. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  removes  language  in  the 
bill  that  waives  the  need  for  an  author- 
ization on  certain  State  Department 
appropriations  contained  in  the  bill. 
Such  as  authorization  bill  has  been 
sent  to  the  President,  so  the  waiver  is 
no  longer  needed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State  chapter 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield,  I 
know  of  two  amendments  that  are 
going  to  be  controversial  but  should 
not  take  too  long  to  deal  with.  One  is 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  D'Amato,  which 
would  convert  housing  programs  into  a 
new  HOPE  grant  program.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding he  is  ready  to  lay  down 
that  amendment  and  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  time  agreement  thereon  of  not 
to  exceed  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided, 
and  Senator  Mdculski  has  indicated 
she  is  willing  to  agree  to  such  a  re- 
quest. 

Then  there  is  an  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Senator  LOTT,  which  has  to  do 
with  Davis-Bacon.  Perhaps  we  can  get 
a  time  agreement  on  that.  It  deals  with 
Labor  Department  regulations  anent 
Davis-Bacon. 

Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  it  was  Mr.  Lott. 

In  any  event,  I  think  those  two 
amendments  will  be  called  up. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  believe  it  was  Sen- 
ator NiCKLES. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  Senator  Helms 
has  a  point  of  order  with  regard  The 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards. 

With  the  exception  of  those  three, 
any  remaining  amendments  are  prob- 
ably minor  ones. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  it  is 
very  important  for  us  to  flnish  action 
on  this  bill  today.  We  need  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House.  We  have 
two  appropriations  bills,  both  of  which 
will  have  been  passed  today  by  the  Sen- 
ate. If  we  can  get  this  bill  passed 
today,  our  staffs  then  can  be  doing  the 
preconference  work  so  that  on  tomor- 
row we  can  go  to  conference  with  the 
House,  hopefully  wrap  up  action  in  the 
conference  tomorrow,  no  later  than 
Thursday  morning,  and  have  the  con- 
ference reports  back  for  action  by  both 
Houses  on  Thursday. 

Otherwise,  we  conceivably  could  run 
into  some  problem  if  we  get  that  far 
along  and  have  to  wait  until  after  the 
break  to  finish  the  second  bill. 

I  would  hope  the  majority  leader 
would  keep  us  in,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  let  us  flnish  those  two  bills 
so  we  can  get  action  on  them  and  get 
out  early.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to 
West  Virginia  on  Friday. 

Would  the  leader  allow  me? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
D'Amato  be  the  pending  amendment 
after  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  the  committee 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
farther  debate  on  the  committee 
amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 


The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
my  request  on  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  1-hour 
time  limit  on  the  amendment,  that 
time  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
D'AMATO  and  Ms.  Mikulski,  and  that 
no  amendments  to  the  amendment  be 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  produce  a  statement  from  the  ad- 
ministration, relating  to  this  second 
appropriations  emergency.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  a  series  of  objections  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those 
situations  of  a  different  scorekeeping 
by  the  CBO  from  the  scorekeeping  and 
assessment  of  these  bills'  impact  by 
the  0MB.  And  the  administration  is  in- 
dicating to  us  that  we  have  exceeded 
the  cap  in  this  particular  document.  It 
falls  primarily  in  the  field  of  the  legis- 
lative bill  and  the  HUD  bill. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  work 
these  out  before  we  finish  this  bill,  or 
by  the  time  we  get  to  conference.  I  do 
not  propose  we  attempt  to  work  it  out 
at  this  particular  moment.  But  I  just 
want  to  put  the  Senate  on  alert  and  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  at  this  point 
this  commimication  from  the  adminis- 
tration, pointing  out  these  difficulties. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  March  19, 1991. 
State  of  administration  Poucy 
(H.R.    1281— Dire   Emer^ncy    Supplemental 
Appropriations  for  Consequences  of  Oper- 
ation   Desert   Storm/Desert    Shield,    Food 
Stamps.  Unemployment  Compensation  Ad- 
ministration, Veterans  Compensation  and 
Pensions,  and  Other  Urgent  Needs  Act  of 
1991— Sponsor:  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) 
This  Statement  of  Administration  Policy 
expresses  the  Administration's  views  on  the 
Dire    Emergency    Supplemental    Appropria- 
tions Act,  1991,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee.  While  the  Adminis- 
tration has  several   serious  concerns  with 
this  bill,  it  commends  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  producing  a  generally 
responsible  bill  in  a  timely  fashion. 

"The  Administration  is  most  concerned 
about  the  following  items: 

The  Administration  opposes  the  overall 
level  of  funding  in  this  bill  because  OMB's 
preliminary  scoring  indicates  that,  using  the 
President's  determination  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  emergency,  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary proposals  would  result  in  a  sequester 
of  an  estimated  S17  million  (not  including 


SlOO  million  for  the  HHS  Vaccine  Compensa- 
tion Program  discussed  below). 

The  Administration  opposes  the  exclusion 
of  FY  1991  funds  for  the  HOPE.  HOME,  and 
Shelter  Plus  Care  programs  requested  by  the 
President. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  a 
prohibition  on  regulations  concerning  the 
use  of  helpers  on  Federal  construction 
projects. 

The  Administration  objects  to  the  Com- 
mittee's designation  as  "emergencies"  fund- 
in?  for  certain  Veterans  Administration  and 
Commerce  accounts. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  lan- 
guage that  would  prevent  the  President  from 
implementing-  a  portion  of  his  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative,  thus  delaying  gains 
in  economic  reform  and  environmental  Im- 
IM-ovement  in  Latin  America. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  lan- 
guage that  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  proceed  with  certain  procurement 
activities. 

According-  to  preliminary  legal  opinion. 
the  Committees  addition  of  SlOO  million  for 
the  HHS  Vaccine  Compensation  Program 
will  be  scored  against  the  domestic  dlacre- 
tionary  cap  and  thus  would  require  an  even 
larger  sequester.  The  Administration  will 
work  with  CBO  and  the  Budget  Committees 
to  resolve  this  issue  before  the  bill  goes  to 
Conference. 

The  Administration  supports  enactment  of 
up  to  $500  million  for  certain  military  per- 
sonnel and  veterans  benefits  based  on  S.  S78, 
the  Senate-passed  authorliation  bill.  The 
Administration  opposes  funding  any  addi- 
tional programs  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account. 

These  and  a  number  of  other  objections 
and  comments  are  discussed  below. 

Domestic  Discretionary  Programs 

prohibmon  of  helper  rules  on  federal 
constbucnon  projects 

The  Administration  would  support  Senator 
Nlckles'  amendment  to  strike  the  general 
provision  [n-ohlblting  the  use  of  helpers  on 
Federal  construction  projects.  The  Adminis- 
tration strongly  opposes  the  general  provi- 
sion that  prohibits  the  Increased  use  of  heli>- 
ers  on  Federal  construction  projects  and  ban 
implementation  of  revised  apprenticeship 
regulations.  The  issue  of  expanding  the  al- 
lowable duties  of  helpers  has  been  fully  ex- 
amined in  the  regulatory  review  process,  in 
which  over  2,000  public  comments  were  con- 
sidered, and  in  the  courts.  If  this  prohibition 
were  continued  in  FY  1992,  the  amount  of 
Federal  construction  that  could  be  com- 
pleted with  available  funds  would  be  reduced 
by  about  S623  million. 

The  apprenticeship  regulations  cited  in  the 
general  provision  are  proposed  regulations 
only.  By  their  nature,  inx>posed  regulations 
anticipate  continued  review  of  public  com- 
ment and  discussion  with  Interested  parties 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  That  iax)ce8s  is 
underway  and  will  continue.  This  prohibition 
is  so  broad  that  it  would  even  bar  changee  in 
apprenticeship  programs  that  all  interested 
parties  agree  are  warranted.  These  prohibi- 
tions would  seem  to  be  extraneous,  and 
should  be  deleted. 

The  FY  1992  budget  assumes  savings  from 
the  application  of  the  DOL  regulation  gov- 
erning the  use  of  helpers.  The  prohibition  of 
this  regulation  would  reduce  the  estimated 
program  level  for  construction  programs 
across  the  government.  Examples  Include 
construction  programs  funded  by:  the  De- 
IMutment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develotnnent 
($44  million):  the  Energy  Department's  re- 
search and  development  programs,  atomic 
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enuvT  activities,  and  r«^onal  power  admln- 
iBtratlODs  (S42  million);  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
DAera  civil  isrojects  (S2S  million);  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  ($28  million);  De- 
partment of  Defense  family  housing,  mili- 
tary construction,  and  operations  and  main- 
tenance accounts  (Sill  million);  Department 
Of  Interior  (SS  million);  NASA  (S5  million); 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  care 
Cacilitles  (S12  million);  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ^aste  and  disposal  programs  (S3.4 
million);  'and  Department  of  Transportation 
programs  such  as  mass  transit.  Federal-aid- 
to-hlghways,  formula  grants  and  airport 
grants  (S390  million). 

HOPE.  HOME,  AND  SHELTER  PLUS  CARE 

The  Administration  strongly  objects  to  the 
Committee  decision  not  to  fund  the  HOPE, 
HOME,  and  Shelter  Plus  Care  programs. 
These  programs,  newly  authorized  in  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (which  was  enacted  with  bipar- 
tisan support),  represent  Innovative  ap- 
proaches—In conjunction  with  State,  local 
and  non-profit  sectors — to  address  the  afford- 
able housing  needs  of  low-income  residents 
and  the  deep  and  persistent  problems  of  the 
homeless.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  moved  exiiedltlously 
to  develop  regulations  implementing  these 
programs  In  FY  1991.  Lack  of  funding  would 
unnecessarily  delay  progress  on  these  impor- 
tant initiatives.  The  Administration  would 
strongly  3upi»rt  an  amendment  that  may  be 
offered  by  Senator  D'Amato  that  fully  funds 
these  initiatives  (with  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary offsets). 

NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHING 
STANDARDS 

The  supplemental  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  there  must  be  authorizing 
legislation  before  a  grant  of  J4.9  million  is 
made  to  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards.  If  this  is  done,  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  Congress  and 
the  Administration  to  consider  the  form 
which  authorizing  legislation  should  take.  In 
addition,  this  grant  would  be  non-competi- 
tive; the  Government  could  not  select  from 
among  the  most  qualified  bidders. 

EMERGENCY  DESIGNATION 

The  Administration  commends  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  providing 
funding  for  domestic  emergency  require- 
ments resulting  from  the  conflict  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  such  as  funding  for  the  FBI  and 
the  Secret  Service.  However,  the  Adminis- 
tration objects  to  the  Committee's  designa- 
tion as  "emergencies"  of  S25  million  for  VA 
Medical  Care  and  S942  thousand  for  Com- 
merce. The  funding  for  these  programs  must 
be  scored  against  the  FY  1991  discretionary 
cape. 

While  the  Administration  prefers  the  S25 
million  provided  by  the  Committee  to  the  $46 
million  provided  by  the  House  for  VA  Medi- 
cal Care,  the  Administration  cannot  Justify 
the  additional  funding  or  the  designation  of 
this  proposal  as  an  emergency.  Fortunately. 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  resulted  in  far 
fewer  casualties  than  many  had  anticipated. 
The  estimates  of  additional  requirements  for 
contract  and  other  services  are  overstated. 
The  Persian  Gulf  conflict  has  not  created. 
and  will  not  create,  an  unmanageable  burden 
for  the  VA  Medical  Care  system. 

The  Commerce  proposals  are  not  directly 
related  to  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  and  are  not  emergencies.  In  several 
cases,  the  Commerce  proposals  relate  to  pro- 
grams not  yet  Initiated  or  for  which  costs 
have  not  yet  been  incurred. 
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EXHORT  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Adntinistration  appreciates  the  Inclu- 
sion of  thfl  provision  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  tvould  eliminate  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's {Export  Enhancement  Program 
(EEP)  booiuses  that  can  be  awarded  in  FY 
1991.  The  Administration  scores  the  EIEP  pro- 
posal as  hping  budget  neutral  because  it  is 
managed  under  administrative  guidelines 
that  spectfically  require  budget-neutrality 
as  a  condtt^ion  of  project  approval.  Whether 
or  not  th^  program  is  scored  as  an  emer- 
gency is,  1  -om  the  Administration's  perspec- 
tive, a  mo(  t  point.  The  Administration  could 
deem  it  to  be  an  emergency  for  scoring  pur- 
poses witliout  meaningful  effect,  because 
under  Administration  scoring  such  designa- 
tion for  tljls  particular  program  would  have 
no  Impact  ^n  discretionary  spending.  (This  Is 
not  the  cafie  for  any  program  which  the  Ad- 
ministration would  administer  and  score  as 
costing  money.) 

I       DAIRY  AMENDMENT 

The  Actninistratlon  would  oppose  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Leahy 
to  alter  dapry  price  support  provisions  of  the 
farm  bill  f0r  several  reasons: 

The  Administration  opposes  re-opening  of 
the  1990  fa  m  bill; 

Accordir  g  to  USDA,  the  amendment  would 
cause  any  ncrease  of  $1.36  billion  in  prices  to 
consumers  for  fluid  milk.  This  increase  falls 
dlsproport  onately  on  the  poor.  Further,  the 
department  estimated  that,  under  this 
amendmen  t,  1.4  billion  fewer  glasses  of  milk 
will  be  coi  isumed.  This  represents  37  glasses 
of  milk  p«  r  year  for  each  school-aged  child; 

The  amendment  will  Increase  CCC  dairy 
program  b  idget  outlays  by  $67  million  in  FY 
1991  and  oily  reduce  outlays  by  $31  million 
in  FY  1995 ,  for  a  2-year  CCC  budget  cost  of 
$36  miUio  1.  Beyond  that,  the  amendment 
would  cau:  ;e  the  cost  of  food  assistance  pro- 
grams (Fcod  Stamps,  WIC,  and  others)  to 
rise  by  an  jestimated  $110  million  in  FY  1992. 

The  con^templated  changes  to  the  dairy 
program  ate  not  subject  to  the  administra- 
tive guide  Ines  of  EEP  that  specifically  re- 
quire bud|  :et  neutrality.  Thus,  an  amend- 
ment that  raises  milk  prices  would  result  in 
Increased  XC  purchases  of  milk  byproducts 
and/or  in  higher  costs  of  nutrition  assist- 
ance. The  budgetary  difference  between  its 
emergencs  and  non-emergency  treatment 
would  not  se  moot,  as  in  the  case  of  EEP.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  adopted  without  offsets,  it 
would  trig  rer  a  sequester. 

I  NEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

The  Adn  inistration  is  able  to  support  the 
level  of  fu  iding  provided  by  the  Committee 
for  Unemp  loyment  Insurance  administrative 
contingent  ies.  but  no  higher  amount.  The 
$150  millio  1  provided  is  100  percent  of  the  in- 
cremental administrative  costs  resulting 
from  chani  es  in  the  Administration's  official 
forecast  ai  [Justed  for  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  already  almost  half  over. 
On  this  U  sis,  the  Administration  approves 
of  $150  mil  ion  as  the  appropriate  emergency 
amount. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Adr  inistration  has  argued  that  It  is 
premature  to  provide  a  $100  million  Increase 
in  the  F«  ieral  payment.  Recognizing  the 
Commltte(  s  interest  in  providing  this  $100 
million  re<  uest.  we  commend  the  Committee 
for  approv  ng  language  to  ensure  that  local 
spending  r  iductions  and/or  revenue  increases 
totaling  $2 16  million  are  achieved  before  the 
Federal  fuads  are  provided  the  city.  This  is 
important  because  the  City  Council  has  not 
yet    appr<  ved    the     Mayor's     revised     1991 
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budget,  or  implemented  comparable  savings. 
However,  the  bill,  as  currently  drafted, 
raises  constitutional  concerns  that  a  govern- 
mental action  (release  of  funds)  would  be  au- 
thorized based  on  a  determination  of  an  offi- 
cial (the  Mayof )  not  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  Appointments  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Tha  Administration  urges  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  correct  this 
problem. 

PUBUC  HOUSINO  OPERATING  SUBSIDIES 

The  Administration  objects  to  the 
unrequested  fl^  million  provided  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  Included  in  the 
bill.  With  thid  additional  $75  million,  total 
funding  for  operating  subsidies  would  be  in- 
creased by  almost  17  percent  over  the  FY 
1990  funding  l^el.  The  additional  funds  are 
unnecessary  given  the  current  projected  sur- 
plus of  $17  m^lion  over  estimated  subsidy 
needs.  Such  uqnecessary  funding  would  have 
to  be  charged  against  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary cap.     ] 

URBAN  DE^teLOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS/ 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

The  Senate  .Appropriations  Committee  In- 
cluded a  provision  that  would  make  avail- 
able until  exp<inded  all  previously  obligated 
funds  for  Urba  i  Development  Action  Grants 
and  Communi  ;y  Development  Grants.  The 
Administration  opposes  this  open-ended  ex- 
emption becau  le  it  is  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  Public  Law  01-610  to  close  out  expired  ac- 
counts, and  it  would  set  an  undesirable 
precedent. 

LAWRE!  ICE  WELK  HISTORIC  SITE 

The  Admini!  tration  commends  the  Com- 
mittee for  deleting  the  earmark  that  pro- 
vides funds  foi  the  restoration  of  the  birth- 
place of  Lawre;  ice  Welk  in  North  Dakota. 

TREASURY/  POSTAL  TECHNICAL  CHANGE 

During  consi  leration  of  the  FY  1991  Treas- 
ury/Postal bill  the  Administration  objected 
to  a  number  o  provisions  that  purported  to 
restrict  the  use  of  funds  unless  approval  is 
granted  by  Congressional  Committees.  Such 
provisions  are  unconstitutional  (see  INS  v. 
Chadha.  462  U.  5.  919  (1983)).  The  Administra- 
tion continues  to  object  to  the  provision  in 
Title  rv  that  iiurports  to  restrict  the  use  of 
funds  for  GSA  unless  approval  is  granted  by 
Congressional  iommlttees.  In  any  event,  the 
Executive  Braich  will  continue  to  provide 
the  Committee  notification  and  consultation 
that  Inter-brar  ch  comity  requires  in  matters 
In  which  Cong  ess  has  indicated  such  a  spe- 
cial Interest. 

SBA  DI  lASTER  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  Admlnis  tration  opposes  expanding  the 
scope  of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
disaster  loan  pi  'ogram  to  Include  agricultural 
greenhouses  ar  d  nurseries  that  suffered  dam- 
age as  the  res  ilt  of  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions In  the  Si  ate  of  Washington  In  Novem- 
ber 1990.  All  Fe  leral  loans  to  agricultural  en- 
terprises shoul  1  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  through  its  emergency 
disaster  loan  program.  Although  the  USDA 
program  was  established  to  assist  family 
farmers,  loans  can  be  made  to  other  agricul- 
tural entities—  such  as  greenhouses  and  nurs- 
eries— if  condll  ions  warrant  such  assistance. 

EPA  STC  RMWATER  REGULATIONS 

The  Administration  commends  the  Com- 
mittee for  incl  idlng  the  general  provision  on 
EPA  stormwat  sr  discharges. 

WHITE  HOI  SE  CONFERENCE  ON  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

The  Adminis  ;ratlon  strongly  objects  to  the 
general  provisions  language  added  by  the 
Senate  Approp  -iations  Committee  regarding 
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the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  proposed 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation. The  proposed  langrua^e  requires  that 
the  Conference,  now  scheduled  for  FY  1991, 
be  held  not  sooner  than  nine  months  after 
the  initial  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  has  yet  to  be  formed.  The  lan- 
gruage  would  therefore  cause  unnecessary 
delay  in  holding  the  Conference  and  address- 
ing the  important  question  of  how  to  im- 
prove Indian  education  programs  and  best 
organize  these  programs  at  the  Federal  level. 

International  Discretionary  Programs 
emergency  aid  to  israel  and  turkey 

The  Administration  appreciates  the  Com- 
mittee's concurrence  In  providing  $650  mil- 
lion in  emergency  assistance  as  reimburse- 
ment for  the  incremental  Israeli  defense 
costs  of  the  Gulf  War  and  $200  million  for  di- 
rect Turkish  incremental  defense  operating 
costs.  The  Israeli  funding  reflects  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Government  of  Israel  with  regard  to 
the  Israeli  supplemental  request.  The  United 
States  is,  of  course,  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  role  and  conduct  of  Turkey  in  the  Gulf 
War  and  supports  emergency  funding  of  saOO 
million  Ivt  incremental  defense  costs.  The 
Administration  does  not  support  funding  for 
Israel  and  Turkey  in  excess  of  these 
amounts. 

ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE  AMERICAS  INITIATIVE 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  the 
language  in  the  Senate  Committee  version  of 
the  bill  that  would  prevent  the  President 
firom  using  the  debt  reduction  authority  of 
the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative 
provided  in  Section  604  of  Title  VI  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  The  Administration  wishes 
to  work  with  Congress  on  mutually  agree- 
able appropriations  language  for  FY  1991  and 
has  proposed  language  to  the  appropriations 
committees.  The  Senate  Committee  version 
would  seriously  delay  gains  in  economic  re- 
form and  environmental  improvement  that 
are  not  possible  in  Latin  America. 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

The  Administration  opposes  the  proposed 
transfer  of  $1.4  million  from  the  Radio  Con- 
struction account  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account 
of  that  agency  because  the  funding  is  not 
needed  for  emergency  purposes. 

Defense  Discretionary  Programs 

DEFENSE  procurement  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  the 
Department  of  Defense  general  provisions 
contained  in  Title  II,  chapter  2,  of  the  bill. 
These  provisions  are  extraneous,  will  force 
spending  for  unrequested  and  unnecessary 
purposes,  and  should  not  be  included  in  dire 
emergency  legislation. 

military  construction  moratorh™ 

The  provision  that  disapproves  deferrals  of 
military  construction  and  family  housing 
should  be  deleted  since  it  unnecessarily  re- 
stricts the  authorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mandatory 

The  Senate  has  approved  $2.5  billion  in  ad- 
ditional funding  for  mandatory  programs 
such  as  Food  Stamps,  Veterans  compensa- 
tion, pensions,  burial  and  readjustment  bene- 
flts,  and  Coast  Guard  retirement  pay.  Al- 
though the  Administration  would  prefer 
"such  sums"  language  for  the  Food  Stamp 
program,  we  have  no  fundamental  objection 
to  the  provision  of  this  mandatory  funding 
authority.  We  currently  estimate  that  up  to 
$350  million  in  new  spending  authority  is  re- 
quired for  Food  Stamp  benefits. 


VACCINE  compensation  PROGRAM 

The  Conunittee  added  $100  million  for  the 
HHS  Vaccine  Compensation  Program.  Ac- 
cording to  a  preliminary  legal  opinion,  this 
funding  would  be  scored  against  the  domes- 
tic discretionary  cap  and  would  trigger  a  se- 
quester of  domestic  discretionary  programs 
even  though  the  program  is  classified  as  a 
"mandatory"  program.  The  Administration 
will  work  with  CBO  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees to  resolve  this  issue  before  the  bill  goes 
to  Conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  then.  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  it  is  my  hope  and 
intention  that  we  could  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  this  evening.  It  will 
obviously  mean  staying  beyond  7  p.m., 
but  I  think,  based  upon  my  conversa- 
tions with  many  Senators  regarding 
the  schedule  for  this  week,  it  will 
produce  a  result  that  will  be  more  ac- 
commodating for  a  larger  number  of 
Members  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  So  I  hope  we  can  do  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  willingness  to  accept  the  time 
agreement  and  hope  those  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  amendments  will  be 
willing  to  do  so  as  well.  We  will  pro- 
ceed in  that  fashion  and  hope  we  can 
move  along  the  schedule  I  outlined  ear- 
lier. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  New  York  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  45 

(Purpose:  To  provide  urgently  needed  funds 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  administer  the  HOME  In- 
vestment Partnerships  program  and  the 
Housing  and  Opportunity  for  People  Every- 
where (HOPE)  programs) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  NiCKLES,  Sen- 
ator Mack,  and  Senator  Seymour,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AMATO],  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Mack,  and  Mr.  Seymour)  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  45. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  24  on  page  40,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  AND  OPPORTUNFTY  FOR  PEO- 
PLE EVERYWHERE  GRANTS  (HOPE  GRANTS) 

For  the  Homeownershlp  and  Opportunity 
for  People  Everywhere  Programs, 
$165,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: ProrJed,  That  $68,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  HOPE  I  program  authorized  under  title 
m  of  the  United  Sutes  Housing  Act  of  1937; 
$51,000,000  shall  be  for  the  HOPE  H  program 


authorised  under  subtitle  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (Public  Law  101-625);  $36,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  HOPE  IH  program  authorised 
under  subtitle  C  of  title  IV  of  such  Act;  and 
$10,000,000  shall  be  for  supportive  services  for 
the  HOPE  for  Elderly  Independence  dem- 
onstration program  authorized  under  section 
803  of  such  Act. 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  HOMELESS  RENTAL 

HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Homeless  Rent- 
al Housing  Assistance  program,  as  author- 
ized under  subtitle  F.  part  n  of  title  IV  of 
the  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  100-77),  as  amended, 
$80,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

RENTAL  REHABILrrATION  GRANTS 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-24)— Fiscal  Year 

1991 
All  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
bead  in  Public  Law  101-507  are  rescinded. 

URBAN  HOMESTEADING 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-2S>— Fiscal  Tear 
1991 

All  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  101-507.  together  with 
available  balances  (including  amounts 
deobligated  in  fiscal  year  1991),  are  re- 
scinded. 

rehabujtation  loan  fund 
Proposed  Rescission  (R91-26)— Fiscal  Year 

1991 
Amounts  made  available  for  commitments 
for  loans  under  this  head  in  Public  Law  101- 
507.  other  than  amounts  necessary  for  oper- 
ating costs  and  the  capitalization  of  delin- 
quent Interest  on  delinquent  or  defaulted 
loans,  are  rescinded. 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-23)— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

Available  funds  under  this  head  (including 
amounts  deobligated  in  fiscal  year  1991).  ex- 
cept such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  court  orders  of  United  States 
Courts  which  direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  set  aside  funds 
for  i>08slble  future  approval  of  grants  to 
carry  out  urban  development  action  grant 
programs  authorized  in  section  119  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  are  rescinded. 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-20)— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  In  prior  years  for  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  under 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950, 
S295.815.000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  101-507.  $229,080,000,  ai« 
rescinded:  Provided.  That  $514,100,000  shall,  in 
lieu  of  $733,760,000,  be  for  the  development 
and  acquisition  cost  of  public  housing:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $25,000,000  shall,  in  lieu  of 
$35,000,000.  be  available  for  assistance  under 
the  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  program. 

Of  the  amounts  under  this  head  carried 
over  from  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  prior  years.  $250,300,000  are  rescinded: 
Provided,  That  $80,500,000  of  such  amount 
shall  be  from  public  housing  amendments. 
$102,390,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  from 
amounts  for  section  8  certificate  assistance 
to  eligible  tenants  of  section  8  projwtt  that 
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an  withdrawn  Crom  assistance  under  that 
program,  17,110,000  of  such  amount  shall  be 
from  amounts  for  section  8  certificate  assist- 
ance for  tenants  affected  by  public  housing: 
disposition.  S112,700,000  of  such  amount  shall 
be  trom  amounts  for  section  8  voucher  assist- 
ance for  tenants  affected  by  public  housing 
relocation  activities,  and  S12,600,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  from  section  8  amounts  for 
tenants  of  projects  heretofore  subsidized 
under  prior  section  23  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (as  in  effect  before  Au- 
gust 22,  1974). 

HOME  INVESTMENT  PARTNERSHIPS  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

For  the  HOMK  investment  partnerships 
program  as  authorized  under  title  II  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (Public  Law  101-625). 
S500.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SBiXTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  8  MODERATE 
REHABILITATION  SINGLE  ROOM  OCCUPANCY 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  8  mod- 
erate rehabilitation,  single  room  occupancy 
program,  as  authorized  under  subtitle  F. 
part  m.  of  title  IV  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
100-77),  as  amended.  S24,000.000.  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  Section  8  moderate  re- 
habilitation single  room  occupancy  program, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  202  RENTAL 
ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  202 
rental  assistance  program,  as  authorized 
under  subtitle  F,  part  IV,  of  title  FV  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  100-77),  as  amended, 
S18,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  RENEWAL  OF  EXPIRING 
SECTION  8  SUBSIDY  CONTRACTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Assistance 
for  the  renewal  of  expiring  section  8  subsidy 
contracts",  S155,815,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  of  the 
37,734,965,400  provided  for  use  in  connection 
with  section  8  expiring  contracts  in  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  AffEOrs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public 
Law  101-507),  is  Increased  by  the  foregoing 
appropriation  to  S7.890.800.400,  of  which 
S4.234.S00,400  shall  be  for  existing  certifi- 
cates. S671 .300.000  shall  be  for  housing  vouch- 
ers, and  S2.9e5.000,000  shall  be  for  loan  man- 
agement and  other  project-based  section  8 
contracts. 

CONGREGATE  SERVICES 

Funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law  101- 
507,  104  Stat.  1362.  as  well  as  prior  year  unob- 
ligated balances  made  available  under  the 
Congregate  Housing  Services  Act  of  1978. 
shall  be  provided  for  in  section  802  of  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects".  S75.000.000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1902:  Provided,  That  these 
Ainds  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  requirements  in  accordance 
with  section  9(a).  notwithstanding  section 
9(d)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  Congress  the  Banking  Committee 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  Sec- 
retary ^mp  and  with  the  other  body 
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to  produc(  the  first  bipartisan  housing 
bill  in  aln  ost  a  dozen  years.  This  body 
approved  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional A£  brdable  Housing  Act  by  a 
vote  of  93  A}  6. 

The  bill  authorized  the  Home  Invest- 
ment Parfcership  Program,  which  pro- 
vides States  and  cities  with  flexibility 
to  meet  their  specific  affordable  hous- 
ing needs  using  alternatives  ranging 
from  tent  nt-based  assistance  to  new 
construct:  on. 

The  HO  iIE  program  culminates  sev- 
eral yean  of  work  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston, my!  elf  and  many  others  in  this 
body  to  d«  velop  new  and  more  effective 
means  of  ]  irovidlng  decent,  safe,  and  af- 
fordable siielter.  It  also  authorized  the 
administration's  Homeownership  and 
Opportunity  for  People  Everywhere, 
called  thai  HOPE  Program,  which  will 
advance  opportunities  for  home  owner- 
ship and  economic  self-sufficiency  for 
thousandaj  of  low-income  families, 
many  of  ^hom  already  live  in  public 
and  assisted  bousing  communities. 

HOPE  afaid  HOME  both  represent  a 
major  redirection  of  housing  policy 
that  will  lUow  Federal  funds  to  serve 
more  low-  Income  people,  more  cost  ef- 
fectively, ind  with  more  choice  and  di- 
rect benefit  to  low-income  families 
than  current  programs  allow. 

These  flew  programs  have  enjoyed 
overwhelnping  bipartisan  support  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  make  good  on  the 
commitment  that  we  and  the  adminis- 
tration made  together  last  year;  to  ex- 
pand affomable  housing  and  home  own- 
ership opoortunity. 

When  wp  authorized  these  new  pro- 
grams at  the  end  of  last  year  we  made 
a  clear  a^d  conscious  decision  to  au- 
thorize funding  for  them  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1991,  not  next  year.  Since 
the  Natioiial  Affordable  Housing  Act 
was  signe^  last  November  28,  HUD  has 
worked  oifertime  to  develop  gruidelines 
and  regulations  to  implement  the  new 
programs..  It  has  already  published 
HOPE  guidelines  and  proposed  HOME 
regulations  which  will  be  published  in 
the  Federkl  Register  this  week.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  practical  reason  why 
these  programs  should  not  be  funded 
this  year,  why  they  cannot  be  up  and 
running  this  year,  or  why  they  cannot 
meet  their  stated  objectives  this  year. 

To  put  It  very  succinctly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: People  need  the  opportunity  to 
own  theirfown  home,  and  that  is  what 
these  proorams  would  permit. 

What  de  the  modest  funding  levels 
for  HOPE  and  HOME  funding  mean  for 
low-inconje  families?  In  short  they 
mean  housing  opportunities.  Based  on 
the  requiiiements  and  incentives  of  the 
HOME  Program,  the  $500  million  that 
the  administration  proposes  to  spend 
would  produce  affordable  housing  for 
37,000  individuals  and  families  and  pro- 
vide it  in  a  way  that  best  meets  the 
needs  of  the  various  communities 
throughort  our  Nation.  A  similar 
amount  o  f  funding  for  public  housing 


new  construdtlon,  by  contrast,  pro- 
duces only  7,(1)0  units  of  housing.  So  if 
we  are  going  to  compare  the  number  of 
units  produced,  we  see  by  way  of  HOME 
37,000  individual  homes  produced;  by 
way  of  public  housing  units,  7,000.  That 
is  a  pretty  good  ratio,  it  is  five  times 
more  effective. 

Let  me  go  o|i  also  to  remind  the  body 
that  in  1991  fiOME  provides  a  certain 
andi  guaranteed  source  of  funding  for 
up  to  295  entitlement  communities 
that  might  Atherwise  have  been  re- 
quired to  con|pete  for  the  scarce  fund- 
ing under  thk  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  40  percent  of  all 
HOME  funds  are  allocated  to  States  for 
use  in  nonentltlement  programs  giving 
the  States  and  local  communities  great 
flexibility.      I 

The  HOPE  Grants  Program  will  sup- 
port up  to  4,000  new  homeowners  in  1991 
in  existing  pujblic  housing,  multifamlly 
housing,  and  povemment-owner  single 
family  properties.  It  will  provide  as- 
sistance for  numerous  resident  man- 
agement corporations  already  in  exist- 
ence and  help!  to  develop  the  home  own- 
ership progra^ns  of  new  tenant  erroups 
and  community-based  nonprofits. 

If  HOPE  fuiding  is  begun  in  1991  the 
program  will' be  able  to  produce  more 
than  35,000  ne*w  homeowners  by  the  end 
of  1992.  This  home  ownership  program 
is  important  'because  it  gives  tenants 
direct  incentives  not  found  in  existing 
programs  to  ^mprove  and  upgrade  the 
substantial  public  investment  in  their 
homes.  I 

The  Shelter  Plus  Cau^  component  of 
HOPE  for  tha  first  time  provides  hous- 
ing assistance  linked  with  supimrtive 
services  for  tthe  homeless  who  are  se- 
verely mentajlly  ill,  suffer  from  sub- 
stance abuse  problems,  or  suffer  from 
AEDS-related  jproblems. 

HOPE  for  Elderly  independence  will 
provide  housing  and  supportive  serv- 
ices to  help  the  firail  elderly  to  avoid 
prematurely  Institutionalization. 

The  administration's  request  is  budg- 
et neutral  as  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment required  it  to  be. 

I  give  credit  to  Secretary  Kemp  for 
being  extremely  careful  to  find  re- 
sources to  fiind  these  new  initiatives 
without  hamling  existing  programs  or 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  negotiations 
on  last  year's  housing  authorization. 

The  adminlfitration  is  asking  for  the 
consolidationj  of  several  small  categor- 
ical program^  that  are  scheduled  to  be 
terminated  &%  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1991.  All  the^  programs — rental  reha- 
bilitation, section  312  rehabilitation 
and  urban  homesteading — are  expressly 
intended  to  be  eligible  activities  under 
the  HOME  ^ogram.  So  we  are  not 
eliminating  )t.  We  are  giving  It  the 
flexibility  to  have  these  funded  under 
HOME.  A  su^tantial  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration'fe  request  comes  from 
transfers  of  excess  funds  carried  over 
trom  1990  for  Which  there  is  no  demand. 
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These  transfers  will  not  affect  any  ex- 
isting program. 

Finally,  the  administration  proposes 
to  rescind  $220  million  previously  ap- 
propriated for  public  housing  new  de- 
velopment. This  reduction  will  bring 
1990  funding  down  to  the  level  author- 
ized in  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act,  7,000  units.  When  added  to  the  car- 
ryover from  last  year,  sufficient  fund- 
ing exists  for  the  construction  of  more 
than  12,700  new  public  housing  units  in 
1991,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  more 
than  27,000  units  already  in  the  public 
housing  pipeline  and  the  more  than 
100,000  already  vacant  public  housing 
units. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  doing?  We 
are  saying  use  resources  that  have  not 
been  used  from  last  yeas.  Do  not  just 
add  them  to  the  pipelines.  Take  them 
and  put  them  into  a  program  that  will 
produce  housing. 

The  debate  over  this  supplemental 
does  not  appear  on  the  surface  to  be 
one  of  whether  or  not  HOPE  and  HOME 
should  ever  be  funded.  I  respect  the 
commitment  of  those  who  say  they  in- 
tend to  give  serious  consideration  to 
ftmding  these  programs  in  1992,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  a  de- 
bate over  whether  HOPE  and  HOME 
ever  receive  a  dime  of  funding.  No  one 
for  a  minute  can  believe  that  the  cli- 
mate for  funding  new  programs  in  1992 
is  going  to  be  any  better  than  it  is  in 
this  year.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
make  the  commitment  to  funding 
these  new  initiatives  this  year,  we  are 
not  likely  to  fund  them  next  year  when 
we  will  have  even  less  new  money  to 
work  with. 

The  same  interests  that  want  us  to 
continue  putting  all  of  our  limited  re- 
sources into  traditional  programs  will 
make  similar  claims  on  our  budget  re- 
sources next  year.  It  will  be  the  same 
battle.  We  cannot  do  away  with  public 
housing  new  initiatives  and  we  do  not 
want  to  do  away  with  them,  but  that 
win  be  the  battle;  that  will  be  the  cry. 
If  we  believe  these  new  programs, 
which  we  have  adopted  by  overwhelm- 
ing congressional  majority,  are  worth 
fiinding,  then  I  suggest  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  find  the  funding.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  attempts  to  bring 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  face  a  very  difficult 
task.  There  is  no  doubt  sometime  it 
maybe  is  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  In  this  case,  we  are  saying  there 
are  excess  fUnds;  we  are  not  going  to 
Impinge  on  any  programs.  Indeed, 
those  categorical  programs  that  will  be 
wiped  out  will  be  fxmded  in  the  HOME 
Iirogram,  and  we  are  then  carrsring  out 
the  congressional  mandate  that  we 
passed  so  overwhelmingly  in  the  Cran- 
ston-Cronzalez  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 


Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

AM KNDMBNT  NOS.  «  AND  47,  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. Mr.  President,  these  two  amend- 
ments have  been  cleared:  One  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Bumpers  is  needed  be- 
cause of  the  scoring  of  the  committee 
amendment  and  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle;  one  by  Senators 
WiRTH  and  Brown  which  does  not  add 
any  budget  authority  or  outlays  to  the 
bill  and  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc, 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider,  en  bloc,  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  46  and  47) 
were  agreed  to,  en  bloc,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  46 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .  COMMUNmr  DiPACT  ASSISTANCE. 

Of  the  funds  provided  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1991.  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO.OOO  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
State  of  Colorado  for  community  impact  as- 
sistance pajnnnents  to  the  cities  of  Broom- 
field,  Westminster,  Thornton,  and  North- 
glenn,  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
during  consideration  of  the  DOD  Au- 
thorization, the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee discussed  at  length  a  problem 
concerning  runoff  from  Rocky  Flats 
that  was  contaminating,  or  had  the  po- 
tential to  contaminate,  drinking  water 
supplies  of  nearby  residential  commu- 
nities. 

When  the  DOD  bill  was  passed  last 
year,  its  report  language  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  the  discretion  to 
use  DOE  funds  to  assist  the  local  com- 
munity in  building  a  water  diversion 
project  to  protect  its  water  supply. 
Since  that  time,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
DOE  has  cooperated  fully  in  working 
with  the  community  to  plan  the  diver- 
sion project.  DOE  representatives  both 
at  Rocky  Flats  and  in  the  Washington 
headquarters  have  been  supportive  of 
these  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President, 
progress  on  the  diversion  project  has 
bogged  down  in  red  tape.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  DOE  is  concerned  that  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  granted  to  it  in 
last  year's  authorization  is  not  clear 
enough  for  it  to  make  the  first  pay- 
ment in  reimbursing  local  cities  for 
their  expenses  on  the  project.  DOE  has 
asked  for  clarifying  language  which  is 
what  this  amendment  I  and  my  col- 
league trom  Colorado  propose  is  all 
about. 

The  amendment  is  revenue  neutral. 
The  IX>E  has  already  identified  the 
ftmds  for  this  project  within  existing 
waste  management  programming  and 
has  no  objection  to  the  language  of  this 


amendment,  according  to  the  DOE  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Restoration  and 
Waste  Management.  The  amendment, 
in  essence,  directs  the  DOE  to  provide 
reimbursement  to  those  Colorado  com- 
munities whose  drinking  water  is  af- 
fected by  Rocky  Flats  runoff. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
history  of  the  Rocky  Flats  is  charac- 
terized by  numerous  problems  and  acci- 
dents, which  have  resulted  in  on-  and 
oCT-site  contamination.  Local  residents 
drank  water  contaminated  with  trit- 
ium in  the  1970's.  Reservoirs  serving 
the  area  have  plutonium  contamina- 
tion in  their  sediment  and  on  the  sur- 
face surrounding  the  reservoirs.  Sur- 
t&ce  water  contaminants  include  ni- 
trates, chromixmi,  plutonium,  tritium, 
americium,  and  excess  fecal  coliform 
bacteria.  In  the  future,  ground  water 
contamination  may  seep  into  the  sur- 
face drainage,  carrying  still  other  con- 
taminants into  the  drinking  water.  The 
management  and  operation  of  the  plant 
has  created  mistrust  of  the  public 
water  supplies.  It  is  time  that  we  did 
something  to  restore  public  confidence. 

The  proposed  diversion  project  is  the 
first  step  to  a  permanent  solution  ad- 
dressing the  drinking  water  contami- 
nation problem.  When  the  project  is 
completed.  Great  Western  Reservoir 
would  no  longer  be  used  as  a  drinking 
water  supply,  and  Standley  L^ke  would 
be  protected  against  runoff  from  the 
plant,  up  to  and  including  100-year 
storm  event. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  finish  the  job  that  was  started  last 
year  in  the  DOD  authorization.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  assist  these  Colo- 
rado communities  in  protecting  their 
drinking  water  by  accepting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  for  offering  the  amendment 
to  the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
bill  which  allows  the  cities  surrounding 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  to  move  forward 
quickly  with  a  project  to  protect  their 
drinking  water  supplies  from  potential 
contamination  from  groundwater  run- 
off fi-om  the  site. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  take  just 
a  moment  to  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
especially  Senator  Hatfikld,  for  his 
work  to  ensure  the  full  $283  million  for 
Rocky  Flats  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

When  Rocky  Flats  was  built,  it  was 
18  miles  troTD  the  edge  of  Denver. 
Today,  the  nearby  suburban  towns 
completely  surround  it.  When  it  waa 
built.  Rocky  Flats  was  one  of  the  most 
modem  facilities  of  its  day.  More  than 
40  years  later  however,  these  same  fa- 
cilities are  barely  adequate  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons.  They  need  a  thorough 
modernization  I  am  told,  just  to 
produce  on  an  interim  basis. 

These  two  factors.  Rocky  Flats'  isx>x- 
imity  to  Denver  and  the  need  for  con- 
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tinued  prodaction  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  maintain  our  nuclear  deterrent  ca- 
pability, forced  a  decision  on  the  En- 
ergy Department.  That  is,  to  move  the 
nuclear  production  facility  at  Rocky 
Flats  to  a  less  densely  populated  area. 
I  heartily  endorse  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  move  rather  than  to 
rebuild  Rocky  Flats. 

Until  that  move  can  be  accomplished, 
however,  I  strongly  support  safe  oper- 
ations and  continued  cleanup  at  Rocky 
Flats  to  maintain  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent. I  have  received  copies  of  letters 
sent  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
by  the  President's  National  Security 
Adviser,  underlining  the  importance  of 
restarting  oiwrations  at  Rocky  Flats 
to  maintain  our  nuclear  deterrent  ca- 
pability. The  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  placed  them  in  the 
Record  last  week. 

In  addition,  the  National  Security 
Council  has  advised  me  that  delaying 
the  restart  at  Rocky  Flats  could  seri- 
ously undermine  the  credibility  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent.  Taking  such  actions 
without  requiring  a  reciprocal  response 
firom  the  Soviet  Union  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

Members  of  the  Senate  may  not  have 
had  a  chance  to  read  a  colloquy  in- 
serted into  the  Record  by  Senators 
WiRTH,  Thxjrmond,  and  Exon  last 
week — but  I  want  to  review  two  key 
points  covered  during  their  discussions 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

First,  it  was  suggested  that  somehow 
the  Energy  Etepartment's  plan  to  cut 
2,000  workers  if  the  $283  million  request 
were  halved  was  an  insincere  gimmick 
to  get  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
Colorado  delegation.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
see  firom  the  budgetary  figures  the  En- 
ergy Department  has  discussed  with 
me  and  with  my  staff,  the  Energy  De- 
partment's efforts  are  not  a  game  or  a 
gimmick — not  even  close.  In  fact  just 
today,  in  a  story  about  Rocky  Flats, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  reported 
that  the  Department  of  Elnergy  has 
hired  more  than  600  additional  cleanup 
workers  and  implemented  more  strin- 
gent procedures  for  "employee  training 
and  documentation."  Unfortunately, 
effective  cleanup  is  just  not  cheap. 

Second,  it  was  suggested  that  the  nu- 
clear pits  of  retired  weapons  could  be 
reused  in  new  weapons.  As  my  dear  col- 
league from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
THURMOND  suggested,  these  pits  are  not 
interchangeable  like  lightbulbs.  The 
Energy  Department  reports  it  is  ex- 
ploring the  option  of  pit  reuse,  but 
there  are  still  a  number  of  technical 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  concept 
of  pit  reuse  has  not  been  proven.  I  am 
told  an  underground  nuclear  test  must 
be  accomplished  before  pit  reuse  can  be 
assured  as  effective  for  even  one  weap- 
on. Furthermore,  pit  reuse  has  yet  to 
be  proven  as  compatible  with  all  mod- 
em safety  features. 

Even  if  pit  reuse  works,  it  will  take 
two  to  three  years  at  a  minimum— and 


that  is  on  y  if  it  works— to  get  into 
production  And,  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment reports,  at  this  point  pit  reuse 
can  never  he  used  for  all  weapons  we 
currently  produce  or  plan  to  produce. 

More  importantly,  dramatic  reduc- 
tions in  t|e  funding  for  Rocky  Flats 
proposed  in  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental CO!  Id  severely  impact  many  of 
the  worker  health  and  safety  programs 
currently  mderway  at  the  plant.  For 
instance,  h  id  the  more  than  2,000  work- 
ers been  li  ,id  off  due  to  funding  cuts, 
the  Rock]  Flats  Plant  would  have 
seen: 

A  29-per(  ent  reduction  in  health  and 
safety  wori  :ers. 

A  24-per<  ent  reduction  in  quality  as- 
surance— t.  le  men  and  women  who  dou- 
ble-check (perations  to  ascertain  their 
safety. 

A  35-perc  ent  reduction  in  training  to 
correct  th<  deficiencies  so  many  of  us 
in  Colorad<  •  have  been  concerned  about. 

A  33-per(;ent  reduction  in  those  as- 
signed to  iirork  on  plutonium  duct  re- 
mediation, and  from  22  to  33  pounds  of 
Plutonium  slated  for  removal  from  the 
duct  systei  i  might  not  be  removed. 

Cutting  unds  that  would  make  the 
plant  safer  the  workers  more  safe,  and 
would  better  protect  the  surrounding 
communiti  ss  will  not  benefit  Colorado. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  t  NO  letters  outlining  the  true 
impact  of  i  mding  cuts  on  operations  at 
Rocky  Fla  »  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  poll  it. 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordeed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Enerot, 
Washington.  DC,  March  7, 1991. 
Hon.  Hank  B  rown, 
U.S.  Senate,  Vashington,  DC. 

Dear  SENi  tor  Brown:  The  Department  is 
separately  Replying  to  the  questions  con- 
tained in  yo$r  letter  of  March  6.  1991. 

Meanwhile^  we  have  developed  a  detailed 
sumniary  o)}  how  Defense  Progrsuns  Rocky 
Flats  operating  funds  have  been  and  are 
planned  to  be  spent.  This  summary  is  en- 
closed; it  segregates  the  budget  into  eight 
elements  wqlch  allows  one  to  differentiate 
t  for  maintaining  the  plant, 
ements,  and  production. 
At  to  note  that  less  than  S22 
million  (or  afcout  3.5  percent)  in  the  total  FY 
1992  requirelnent  of  $600  million  is  for  the 
manufacturibg  of  nuclear  components, 
million  (or  about  87.5  percent) 
maintain  the  plant  in  a  shut- 
t  a  level  of  safety  consistent 
nuclear  safety  standards.  Fol- 
ist  of  conclusions  derived  from 
the  enclosedidetailed  summary: 

The  first  f*ur  budget  elements  discussed  in 
the  summarjr  represent  the  minimum  fund- 
ing required  if  the  public  Is  to  be  protected 
at  the  current  level  of  safety  with  the  plant 
shutdown  (tl^s  is  J478.6  million  in  FY  1992). 

The  first  fix  elements  provide  funding  to 
maintain  th*  plant  in  a  shutdown  state  at  a 
level  of  safsty  consistent  with  current  nu- 
clear safety!  standards  (SS23.8  million  in  FY 
1992). 

The  Increihental  cost  of  production  In  FY 
1992  is  S76.2  million  of  which  only  S21.7  mil- 
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lion  is  for  the  m4nufacturing  of  nuclear  com- 
ponents. 

If  the  supplemental  funding  for  FY  1992 
($140.5  million)  it  not  provided,  only  part  of 
the  base  plant  requirements  will  be  provided 
for,  and  maintepance  support  for  the  base 
operations  will  have  to  be  reduced  with  a 
subsequent  reduction  in  public  safety. 

In  addition,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
support  for  the  DOE  field  office  at  Rocky 
Flats  has  incre^d  from  S2  million  in  FY 
1989  to  S20  million  in  FY  1991.  This  increase 
in  support  is  duf  to  the  increase  of  field  of- 
Qce  personnel  fiiDm  60  full-time  equivalents 
(FTEs)  in  FY  196^  to  159  FTEs  in  FY  1990. 

I  trust  that  thl^  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  a.  Claytor, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Defense  Programs. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  FY89  and  early 
FY90  the  Rocky]  Flats  Plant  was  subject  to 
intense  scrutiny  Iby  the  FBI,  EPA,  DOE  over- 
sight groups,  aqd  the  DOE.  The  investiga- 
tions showed  thatt  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  had 
deteriorated,  both  in  structure  and  in  man- 
agement processes,  to  a  point  that  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  $ecretary.  This  fact  resulted 
in  a  number  of  ^tions  taken  by  the  DOE. 
The  most  signifltant  of  these  actions  was  the 
development  of  ijhe  Secretary's  10  point  plan 
for  Rocky  Flats;  This  plan  outlined  the  ac- 
tions that  the  |operating  contractor  must 
take  before  the  Secretary  would  authorize 
the  resumption  <)f  plutonium  production  ac- 
tivities. As  ezaiiiples,  the  plan  included  re- 
quirements to  iniprove  compliance  with  safe- 
ty standards,  improved  documentation  of  the 
facility's  configuration,  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard for  contractor  performance.  The  plan  ac- 
curately addressed  the  key  elements  nec- 
essary to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  safety 
for  a  nuclear  facility,  protect  the  nuclear  In- 
ventory, and  coihe  into  compliance  with  en- 
vironmental regi)latlons. 

The  following  information  segregates  the 
Rocky  Flats  Production  &  Surveillance 
(P&S)  budget  l^to  eight  elements  which 
allow  one  to  differentiate  what  is  spent  for 
maintaining  the  plant,  safety  improvements. 
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and  production.  The  attached  table  gives  a 
break  down  for  the  el^ht  elements  from  Fy89 
through  FY93.  Subsequent  text  explains 
what  is  in  each  element. 

PLANT  MAINTENANCK  &  OPERATIONS  TO 
PROTECT  WORKERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

A  large  cost  Is  Incurred  by  the  fact  that 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  exists  and  the  public 
must  be  protected  whether  the  Plant  oper- 
ates or  not.  These  costs  cover  building  and 
vital  safety  systems  maintenance  and  oper- 
ational activities,  safeguards  and  security, 
power,  administration,  fire  department,  radi- 
ation protection,  and  surveillance  etc.  These 
costs  are:  FY89  $278M,  FY90  S308M,  FY91 
S314M.  and  FY92  t^M.  The  large  Increase  in 
costs  noted  in  FY90  continues  through  FY92 
and  is  primarily  attributable  to  the  actions 
tliat  are  necessary  to  improve  control  and 
maintenance  of  the  facility.  Specifically 
they  include:  additional  independent  over- 
sight, equipment  sui-velllance,  and  nuclear 
safety  evaluation  as  well  as  additional  secu- 
rity personnel.  These  activities  represent 
progressive  Improvement  in  safety  as  addi- 
tional performance  standards  are  imposed  on 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 
COMPLIANCE  PROGRAMS 

Environmental  management  which  in- 
volves air,  water  and  soil  monitoring,  envi- 
ronmental restoration,  and  waste  manage- 
ment to  protect  the  environment,  the  public 
and  future  generations  from  the  hazards  of 
radioactive  and  toxic  waste  is  of  preeminent 
concern.  Radioactive  and  toxic  releases  from 
the  plant  must  ensure  less  than  a  one  in  a 
million  risk  of  causing  a  latent  (long  term 
exposure)  cancer  fatality.  To  accomplish 
this,  air  released  through  stacks,  ambient 
air.  soil,  surface  and  ground  water  must  be 
frequently  sampled  and  evaluated  to  ensure 
federal  and  state  limits  are  not  exceeded. 
Where  high  levels  are  detected  in  the  plant 
or  its  surrounding  environment,  they  must 
be  contained,  their  growth  stopped  and  the 
area  remediated.  Finally  radioactive  and 
toxic  waste  must  be  minimized,  reduced, 
treated,  packaged  and  stored  so  that  there 
will  be  no  leaching  or  adverse  environmental 
impact  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  funding  to  meet  the  landlord  resjxjn- 
sibilitles  for  these  areas  has  increased  pro- 
duction and  surveilUance  (P&S)  funding 
nearly  J50  million  dollars  to  J79.5M  for  FY91, 
J93.3M  for  FY92  and  J107.8M  for  FY93. 

The  growth  In  environmental  management 
ftinding  under  P&S  must  increase  dramati- 
cally because  inadequate  attention  and  fund- 
ing had  been  paid  to  these  areas  between  1952 
and  1989.  Major  accomplishments  in  the  envi- 
ronmental and  waste  management  element 
include:  hazardous  substance  releases  from 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  have  been  reduced  to 
Vio  of  the  federal  allowed  limit  for  general 
population;  waste  generated  Crom  the  Rocky 
Flats  Plant  has  been  reduced  to  Vi  of  pre- 
vious quantities;  monitoring  and  reporting 
of  releases  comply  with  all  federal  regula- 
tions; ground  water  releases  have  been  re- 
duced to  10  to  1000  times  less  than  accepuble 
limits,  and  seed  moneys  have  been  made 
available  to  surrounding  communities  to  ini- 
tiate water  improvement  projects  which  will 
be  designed  to  i>rotect  water  supplies  (SIO 
million  in  FY91  and  SIO  million  in  FY92). 

SAFEGUARDS  &  SECURITY  UPGRADES 

The  Rocky  Flats  Safeguards  and  Security 
Program,  at  the  time  of  curtailment,  was 
found  to  be  out  of  compliance  with  DOE  Or- 
ders and,  upon  testing,  could  not  meet  the 
iwrformance  requirements  established  by  the 
DOE.  The  contractor  Immediately  defined  a 


comprehensive  program  to  bring  the  Rocky 
Flats  Safeguards  and  Security  posture  into 
compliance  with  the  DOE  Orders  and  to  a 
condition  that  would  assure  that  perform- 
ance criteria  could  be  met.  The  objective  of 
the  program  would  be  to  assure  that  the  ini- 
tial Safeguards  and  Security  posture  was 
adequate  and  that  it  could  be  maintained 
throughout  the  remaining  lifetime  of  the  fa- 
cility. 

The  funding  proflle  for  the  Safeguards  and 
Security  activities  for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991, 
and  1992  are  shown  below.  The  substantial  in- 
crease in  funding  between  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1992  for  the  Rocky  Flats  Safeguards  and 
Security  activities  supplements  the  program 
funding  inadequacies  that  have  existed  over 
the  last  several  years  of  operations  at  the 
Rocky  Flats  facilities.  FY  90  =  $3.6M;  FY  91 
=  J36.7M;  FY  92  =  J18.0M. 

Accomplishments  to  date  In  the  Rocky 
Flats  Safeguards  and  Security  program  are 
as  follows:  Major  vulnerability  evaluations 
have  been  completed;  major  improvements 
in  Rocky  Flat's  ability  to  protect  special  nu- 
clear materials  have  been  implemented  and 
improvements  are  continuing;  improvements 
in  control  of  classified  material  have  been 
implemented  and  additional  improvements 
are  ongoing;  continued  improvements  in  con- 
trol of  physical  and  personnel  security  have 
been  planned  and  are  being  implemented; 
continued  Improvements  in  the  Rocky  Flats 
protective  force  capabilities  are  being  imple- 
mented. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  KEY  DOE  NUCLEAR 
FACILITY  ORDERS 

This  element  defines  the  relatively  long 
term  activities  required  to  come  into  full 
compliance  with  nine  key  DOE  safety  orders 
which  cover  the  safety  of  nuclear  facilities 
as  well  as  funding  a  portion  of  the  field  office 
and  contractor  independent  oversight  func- 
tions. Specific  activities  include:  (1)  Up- 
grades to  the  radiological  protection  pro- 
gram; (2)  employee  training  i.e.:  conduct  of 
operations,  OSHA,  and  radiation  safety;  (3) 
enhancements  to  the  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram; (4)  improvements  in  the  nuclear  safety 
oversight  function;  (5)  expansion  of  the  con- 
figuration management  and  deficiency  con- 
trol systems;  and  (6)  as  built  drawings  for 
safety  systems.  The  costs  and  requested 
funding  in  this  element  are  as  follows:  FY  89 
=  0;  FY  90  =  »10.7M;  FY  91  =  tt7.6M;  FY  92  = 
S36.1M. 

Key  accomplishments  in  FY90  and  early 
FY91  Include:  90%  reduction  in  lockout 
tagout  procedure  violation;  development  of  a 
radiological  improvement  plan;  upgraded  ra- 
diation worker  training;  reduced  personnel 
contamination  by  60%,  reduced  personnel  in- 
Jury  rate  33%;  started  a  configuration  con- 
trol system;  completed  OSHA  training  for 
over  4,000  workers;  upgraded  the  general  em- 
ployee training  and  trained  more  than  3,000 
people;  and  developed  conduct  of  operations 
training  program  and  trained  over  250  man- 
agers and  workers. 

MAINTENANCE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Maintenance  improvement  program  pro- 
vides for  the  enhancement  of  maintenance 
by  formalizing  the  conduct  of  maintenance 
and  reducing  the  backlog  of  safety  mainte- 
nance work  orders.  This  element  supports 
the  necessary  personnel  to  develop  the  proce- 
dures, tracking  systems  and  site  wide  work 
control  process  to  assure  that  safety,  health, 
security,  environment,  and  training  issues 
are  adequately  controlled  by  the  mainte- 
nance and  utility  operations  organizations. 
In  addition  it  supports  both  maintenance 
and  engineering  personnel  and  services  to  re- 


duce the  backlog  of  safety  maintenance  work 
orders.  The  budget  for  this  activity  for  FVgO. 
FY91,  and  FY92  is  J2.5M,  $13.5M,  and  S27.SI1. 
respectively.  The  increase  In  the  budget  is  to 
continue  the  maintenance  backlog  reduction 
program  into  the  remainder  of  the  plant  so 
that  all  operations  are  comparable  to  Pluto- 
nium Operations.  The  backlog  of  safety 
maintenance  work  orders  must  be  reduced  to 
an  appropriate  level  as  soon  as  ixiesible  and 
sustain  at  that  level.  In  addition,  the  budget 
increase  will  implement  conduct  of  mainte- 
nance into  the  non-nuclear  production  areas 
to  assure  the  same  level  of  safety,  health  and 
training  as  in  the  Plutonium  Operations 
area.  Accomplishments  to  date  Include  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  an  inte- 
grated work  control  program,  initiation  of 
the  maintenance  backlog  reduction  program 
in  the  Plutonium  buildings,  nuclear  industry 
standard  preventive  maintenance,  proce- 
dures and  training  and  qualification  of  main- 
tenance personnel  in  plutonium  buildings. 

BUILDING  SPECIFIC  SAFETY  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
THE  RESUMPTION  PLAN 

The  Rocky  Flats  plutonium  production  fa- 
cilities (buildings  558.  707,  771,  7T9,  776-777, 
and  371),  their  management  and  personnel, 
the  necessary  safety  assessments,  and  oper- 
ating procedures,  prior  to  curtailment  In 
1989,  were  not  to  the  standards  required  of  a 
high  hazard  nuclear  facility.  Eiarly  in  FY90, 
the  Contractor  began  a  very  disciplined  proc- 
ess to  upgrade  these  deficiencies  to  comply 
with  the  standards  for  contemporary  nuclear 
facilities. 

The  funding  profile  for  the  resumption  ef- 
forts for  fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  1991.  and  1992 
are  shown  below.  This  profile  reflects  the 
phased  resumption  plan  that  has  been  speci- 
fied by  the  DOE.  FY  89  =  0;  FY  90  =  S41.4M: 
FY  91  =  J82.4M:  FY  92  =  $17.9M. 

Accomplishments  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  and 
work  is  ongoing  in  removing  plutonium  from 
the  ducts  in  Building  707. 

Performance  based  training  programs  are 
being  Institutionalized  for  each  curtailed  fa- 
cility. Training  Is  essentially  complete  for 
over  100  employees  In  Building  559. 

Major  improvements  in  the  operating  safe- 
ty envelope  documentation  are  being  ef- 
fected. Operations  Safety  Requirements  for 
Building  559  and  707  are  complete. 

Disciplined  operating  procedures  are  being 
prepared  and  implemented  in  each  curtailed 
facility.  140  procedures  for  Building  550  are 
complete.  A  number  of  Building  707  proce- 
dures are  In  draft  form. 

New  P&ID  drawings  are  being  prepared 
from  system-by-system  walkdowns  (Building 
558  P&ID's  are  complete). 

Vital  safety  system  performance  tests  are 
essentially  complete  for  Building  550  and 
test  procedures  for  Building  707  are  well  un- 
derway. 

NON-NUCLEAR  COMPONENT  MANUFACTURIMO 

Non-nuclear  component  manufacturing 
element  provides  for  the  btbrlcation. 
asembly  Inspection  and  testing  of  all  stock- 
pile maintenance  and  non-nuclear  compo- 
nents such  as  reservoir&'work  bottles.  The 
budget  includes  the  necessary  program  man- 
agement, product  and  process  engineering  to 
assure  product  compliance,  quality  assur- 
ance, and  the  operational  support  to  comply 
with  operational  criteria  and  conduct  of  op- 
erations. The  budget  for  non-nuclear  compo- 
nent manufacturing  for  the  four  years  (FY89, 
FY90,  and  FY92)  is  »I7.5M,  SS2.1M,  SS1.3M,  and 
<54.5M.  respectively.  The  increase  in  the 
FYSa  budget  is  to  accommodate  conduct  of 
operations  in  the  manufacturing  of  non-nn- 
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clear  components  to  improve  safety,  health, 
and  security  by  meeting  OSHA  standards 
and  DOE  orders.  Non-nuclear  manufacturing 
has  met  all  production  schedules  and  has  ini- 
tiated implementation  of  conduct  of  oper- 
ations. 

MANUFACTURE  NUCLEAR  COMPONENTS 

Nuclear  production  coets  are  incurred  as  a 
result  of  manufacturing  nuclear  components 
and  recovering  plutonlum  from  retired  weap- 
ons and  other  sources.  The  actual  and 
planned  expenditures  are:  FY89  S18M.  FY90 
S4M.  FY91  SOM.  FY92  S22M.  These  expendi- 
tures reflect  curtailment  of  Pu  production  in 
December  of  1969  and  the  planned  restart  of 
production  during  the  first  quarter  of  FY92. 

CONCLUSION 


The  monejl  is  not  for  a  "PRMP"  or  any  new 
facilities.  Itjis  only  to  get  the  existing  plant 
in  a  safe,  secure  condition  so  we  can  meet 
national  security  requirements. 

b.  What  copcrete  steps  has  the  Department 
of  Energy  taken  to  begin  the  process  of  mov- 
ing Rocky  F|ats? 

Relocatioil  of  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  is  one 
of  the  options  under  consideration  in  the 
Complex  Reconfiguration  Study  (CRS).  The 
entire  recopflguration  effort  involves  a 
multi-step  NEPA  process  which  began  with 
the  submission  of  the  CRS  to  Congress  on 
February  T.iggi.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
has  stated  14  releasing  this  study  that  a  pre- 
ferred optioi  under  the  NEPA  process  is  to 
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relocate  Rocky  Flats  to  another  location.  On 
February  ui  1991.  a  Notice  of  Intent  to  pre-        6.  What  will  t 
From    the    foregoing    discussion    several     pare  a  Progiunmatic  Environmental  Impact     moval  of  plutoi 


plex  which  can  Vneet  the  weapons  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

5.  Should  the  cut  to  S142.5  million  be  sus- 
tained, what  would  the  effect  be  on  work 
currently  underway  to  ensure  Rocky  Flats  is 
secure?  To  protect  worker  health?  To  con- 
tinue the  clean-vK)? 

Without  the  rMtoration  of  these  monies,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  bring  Rocky  Flats 
into  compliance  with  Federal,  state,  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. The  vast  majority  of  the  funds  being  re- 
quested are  for  qecessary  actions  to  assure  a 
safe  and  secure  jfacility,  including  cleaning 
the  ductwork,  to  protect  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  the  public  ^nd  our  workers  and  protect 
the  environment! 

effect  of  the  cut  be  on  re- 
um  firom  the  ductwork  at 


points  should  be  clear: 

The  first  four  budget  elements  discussed 
above  represent  the  minimum  funding  re- 
quired if  the  public  is  to  be  protected  at  the 
current  level  of  safety  with  the  plant  shut- 
down. (This  is  S478.6M  in  FY92.) 

The  first  six  elements  provide  funding  to 
maintain  the  plant  in  a  shutdown  state  at  a 
level  of  safety  consistent  with  current  nu- 
clear safety  standards  (SS23.8  million  in 
PYB2). 

The  incremental  cost  of  production  in 
FTS8  is  S76.2  million  of  which  only  $21.7  mil- 
lion is  for  the  manufacturing  of  nuclear  com- 
ponents. 

If  the  supplemental  funding  for  FY92  (140.5 
million)  isn't  provided,  only  part  of  the  base 
plant  requirements  will  be  provided  for  and 
maintenance  support  for  the  base  operations 
will  have  to  reduced  with  a  subsequent  re- 
duction in  public  safety. 

In  addition,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
support  for  the  DOE-RFO  Field  Office  has  in- 
creased from  S2  million  in  FY89  to  saO  mil- 
lion in  FY91.  This  increase  in  support  is  due 
to  the  Increase  of  Field  Office  personnel  from 
60  FTEs  in  FY89  to  159  FTEs  in  FY90. 

THE  Secretary  of  Enerot. 
Washington,  DC,  March  7, 1991. 
Hon.  Hank  Brown, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  brown:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  6,  1991,  in  which  you  re- 
quested answers  to  several  questions  related 
to  the  President's  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  FY  1991  for  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant. 

I  am  providing  the  answers  you  requested 
in  the  enclosure  to  this  letter.  I  hope  these 
answers  are  helpful  to  you.  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  your  support  when  this 
Issue  comes  before  the  Senate. 
Staoerely, 

James  d.  Watkins, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 

1.  Although  the  Department  of  Energy  an- 
nounced its  plans  to  move  Rocky  Flats  in 
the  future  rather  than  continue  operations 
there  indefinitely,  many  Coloradans  are  con- 
cerned the  S283  milUon  excludes  monies  that 
will  be  used  to  build  new  facilities  or  to  up- 
grade existing  ones  rather  than  to  move  the 
complex. 

a.  Does  the  S383  million  include  any  funds 
for  new  facilities? 

The  Department  of  Energy  requested  $283 
million  in  supplemental  funds  for  FY  1991  for 
operating  expenses  at  Rocky  Flats  Plant  to 
Implement  safety  improvements  mandated 
by  the  Secretary.  This  request  represents 
our  requirements  for  additional  funding  be- 
fore the  phased  resumption  of  plutonlum  op- 
erations at  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  would  be 
permitted. 


Statement  (fEaS)  for  reconfiguration  of  the 
nuclear  wea|pons  complex  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Regiiter.  On  the  same  date,  the  Fed- 
eral Register  kiao  contained  an  announcement 
inviting  Federal  agencies,  states,  and  others 
to  propose  bites  on  which  DOE  may  con- 
struct and  otoerate  one  or  more  of  the  facili- 
ties propose  1  by  the  CRS.  This  multi-step 
process  invo  ves  examination  of  a  number  of 
options  for  reconfiguration  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  con  iplex,  including  the  preferred  op- 
tion of  relocating  Rocky  Flats,  which  will 
result  in  a  tlecord  of  Decision  in  early  FY 
19S4. 

2.  Many  Colorado  papers  reported  yester- 
day that  thii  $142.5  million  cut  approved  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  will 
cost  Colorai!  o  2,000  jobs,  while  supporters  of 
the  measur  i  dubbed  the  announcement  a 
"scare"  tact  ic. 

a.  Will  anj  jobs  actually  be  lost?  If  so,  how 
many?  What  Rocky  Flats  operations  will  be 
affected? 

The  failun  i  to  get  the  additional  $140.5  mil- 
lion will  res  lit  in  a  layoff  of  about  2,000  peo- 
ple, with  no  dfication  provided  to  the  people 
in  July.  Thii  is  not  a  "scare"  tactic  but  a  re- 
ality if  the  funds  are  not  received.  Among 
the  activitii  s  affected  will  be  a  variety  of 
safety  and  s  scurity-related  activities  includ- 
ing environ]  nental/waste  programs,  mainte- 
nance, and  r  >moval  of  plutonlum  in  the  duct- 
work. 

b.  What  ii  creased  cost  will  be  Incurred  if 
the  layoO'  g  >es  through  to  retrain  or  rehire 
high-tech  w<  rkers? 

The  cost  iannot  be  precisely  determined, 
but  it  will  be  very  expensive  since  trained 
people  may  not  be  available  for  rehire  and 
training  cos  s  are  significant. 

3.  Many  >elieve  the  cut-off  in  funding 
would  elimii  ate  the  United  States'  ability  to 
produce  cerl  ain  high-tech  weapons  unilater- 
ally, thereb '  Increasing  the  risk  of  aggres- 
sion. Others  claim  it  will  have  a  negligible 
effect  on  An  lerica's  nuclear  deterrent.  With- 
out resortii ;  to  classified  data  if  possible, 
how  will  Ai  lerica's  national  security  be  af- 
fected by  tJ  e  cut-off  in  funding  for  Rocliy 
Flats? 

It  is  absol  iitely  essential  that  this  money 
be  reinstate  I  and  the  full  $283  million  be  ap- 
propriated, locky  Flats  is  the  only  produc- 
tion facility  which  can  manufacture  the  plu- 
tonlum com  ponents  needed  to  meet  the  nu- 
clear weapa  is  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Deiense  as  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, therely  significantly  denigrating  na- 
tional secur  ty. 

4.  Can  th<  manufacturing  process  be  per- 
formed at  curent  facilities  at  another  fed- 
eral site?  Mhat  would  be  the  cost  differen- 
tial, if  any? 

The  Rock;  Flats  Plant  is  the  only  pit  pro- 
duction faci  ity  In  the  nuclear  weapons  com- 


Rocky  Flats? 

A  part  of  the  : 
sure  completion 


million  request  is  to  as- 
of  many  safety  improve- 
ment activities  that  must  be  completed  be- 
fore currently  ci^rtalled  plutonlum  manufac- 
turing activities  can  resume.  These  activi- 
ties are  designed  to  correct  deficiencies  and 
to  assure  the  relidiness  of  the  people,  hard- 
ware, and  mana£:ement  systems  to  operate 
safely.  An  example  of  such  an  activity  is  the 
removal  of  pluqonium  which  had  accumu- 
lated over  manlr  years  of  operation,  from 
glovebox  exhaus^  ducts. 

7.  What  will  fhe  effect  of  the  cut  be  on 
grants  to  the  cities  surrounding  Rocky 
Flats,  Including  Broomfleld.  for  their  water 
protection  projedts? 

The  Department  of  Energy  plans  to  dis- 
burse up  to  $10  million  in  FY  1991  funds  for 
water  protection  projects  after  completion  of 
an  action  description  memorandum  in  ac- 
cordance with  tfae  NEPA  requirements.  We 
also  plan  to  disburse  $10  million  in  FY  1992. 
However,  if  we  ido  not  receive  the  supple- 
mental funding,  we  will  have  to  carefully 
consider  whether  we  can  continue  to  fund 
the  program  in  light  of  the  requirements  to 
fund  the  necessary  safety  improvements. 

Mr.  BROWNj^  Several  days  ago,  the 
mayors  of  tjhe  towns  surrounding 
Rocky  Flats  came  to  my  office  here  in 
Washington  to|  explain  the  necessity  of 
streamlining  the  approval  process  for  a 
project  to  protect  their  drinking  water 
supplies  from  Rocky  Flats  runoff.  This 
project  was  included  in  report  language 
for  the  Senate's  Defense  authorization 
bill  last  yearj  but  the  cities  had  run 
into  a  series  oi  difficulties. 

The  potential  for  drinking  water  con- 
tamination from  groundwater  runoff  is 


a  real  problem 


fleld,     Thomtjn,     Northglenn,     West- 


minster, and 
five  percent  of 
into    Woman 


for  the  cities  of  Broom- 


i'ederal  Heights.  Thirty- 
Rocky  Flats'  site  drains 
Creek,  which  provides 
drinking  water  to  four  of  the  cities. 
Fifty-one  perc  snt  of  Rocky  Flats'  rim- 
off  di'ains  into  Walnut  Creek  and  Great 
Western  Reservoir,  which  are  the  pri- 
mary sources  pf  Broomfield's  drinking 
water. 

Over  the  pa^t  2  years,  incidents  in- 
volving toxic  Jhromic  acid,  the  herbi- 
cide atrazine  and  repeated  problems 
with  the  cumnt  holding  ponds  at  the 
plant  have  necessitated  a  close  part- 
nership between  the  Elnergy  Depart- 
ment and  the  five  cities.  The  result  of 
their  work  is  a  water  project  entitled 
option  B,  whi<  h  has  the  support  of  all 
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Ave  cities  and  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

In  addition  to  the  report  language  ac- 
companying the  fiscal  year  1991  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  Secretary 
Watkins  sent  a  letter  to  the  cities  and 
the  Colorado  delegation  indicating  the 
Energy  Department's  support  for  op- 
tion B  and  that  DOE  had  set  aside  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1991  for  this 
project. 

Before  this  project  may  move  for- 
ward, however,  a  technical  clau-iflca- 
tion  must  be  made  so  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  is  par- 
tially reimbursing  these  municipalities 
for  their  project.  Unless  this  clarifica- 
tion is  made.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
years  before  these  cities  are  allowed  to 
take  action  to  protect  their  citizens 
from  potential  contamination  of  their 
drinking  water. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington,  DC,  October  26, 1990. 
Hon.  Hank  Brown, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  Thank  you  for 
your  Aupist  31.  1990,  letter  to  Under  Sec- 
retary John  Tuck.  As  you  know,  and  with 
your  steady  counsel,  the  Deixirtinent  of  En- 
ergy has  determined  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  be^n  work  on  the  proposed  water 
mana^ment  project  in  this  flscal  year. 

I  am  extremely  encouraged  and  heartened 
by  the  team  effort  that  has  been  displayed  in 
resolving  this  difficult  problem.  The  Depart- 
ment has  committed  to  an  initial  invest- 
ment of  approximately  SIO  million  In  Fiscal 
Year  1991,  subject  to  completion  of  the  ap- 
propriate review  under  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act.  I  have  instructed 
plant  officials  at  Rocky  Flats  to  reevaluate 
their  current  programs  and  to  Identify 
sources  of  future  funds.  While  we  are  still 
evaluating  the  funding  sources  for  Fiscal 
Years  1992  through  1996.  I  am  confldent  that 
solutions  can  and  will  be  found  without  com- 
promising important  environmental  restora- 
tion and  safety  upgrade  programs  currently 
in  progress. 

Sincerely, 

James  D.  Watkins. 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  fellow  Senators  for  their  consider- 
ation, and  especially  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Byrd,  for 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
amendment  No.  47 

At  page  28,  Une  20  of  the  bill,  strike 
"S100,000,000"  and  Insert  in  its  pUce  the  fol- 
lowing: "17,000,000". 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from   Maryland    [Ms.   Mikul- 

SKI]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ftom  Maryland  is  recognized. 

amendment  no.  45 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment    offered    by    the    Senator 


from  New  York  is  indeed  a  good  idea, 
but  it  is  a  good  idea  at  the  wrong  time. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Banking 
Committee  for  the  work  it  did  on  au- 
thorizing the  new  housing  initiatives 
contained  in  HOME.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Secretary  Kemp  on  his 
initiatives  to  empower  public  housing 
residents  in  his  project,  called  HOPE, 
to  create  home  ownership.  However, 
this  is  a  dire,  urgent  supplemental  bill. 
It  is  not  a  window  of  opportunity  to 
create  new  programs.  It  is  meant  to 
meet  compelling  needs  based  on 
underestimates  of  funding  in  last 
year's  budget  resolution. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  creates  new  pro- 
grams, new  commitments.  Though  he 
talks  about  the  new  opportunities  it 
creates,  it  does  encumber  us  for  the 
rest  of  the  fiscal  year  and  beyond  that. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  we  re- 
ject the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  while  maintaining  his 
idea  to  create  these  programs  and  to 
fund  those  programs  in  the  regrular  1992 
fiscal  appropriations  to  begin  in  Octo- 
ber. We  should  wait  until  1992  because 
the  levels  at  which  we  fund  these  ini- 
tiatives depends  on  how  much  the  VA 
subcommittee  will  get  for  its  budget 
allocation,  and  we  do  not  know  what  it 
is.  In  fact,  I  wish  I  did.  But  in  today's 
recessionary  climate,  the  uncertainties 
of  budget  estimates,  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  going  to  get. 

I  think  if  we  do  not  know  what  we 
are  going  to  get,  we  should  not  spend  it 
until  we  have  it.  Unfortunately,  the 
new  authorizing  bill  was  not  formu- 
lated under  a  pay-as-you-go  principle 
that  we  agreed  to  in  last  fall's  budget 
agreement.  The  new  program  author- 
ization is  not  offset  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  cuts. 

Sure,  we  talk  about  cuts  and  phasing 
out  old  programs,  but  that  only 
amounts  to  S800  million.  Imagine,  only 
S800  million,  but  that  is  what  we  do 
cut.  What  the  appropriations  is  talking 
about  in  funding  the  new  programs  will 
equal  $5  billion.  That  means.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  would  be  S4.2  billion  short. 
The  new  HUD  authorizations  alone 
could  consume  over  50  percent  of  all 
the  discretionary  domestic  spending. 
So  we  cannot  expect  to  get  a  602(b)  to 
match  the  authorized  levels,  but  we  are 
absolutely  committed  to  making  sure 
that  HOPE  and  HOME  get  off  to  a  good 
start. 

This  amendment,  as  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  would  reduce 
outlays  available  in  other  programs  in 
our  VA  subcommittee.  What  does  it 
mean?  While  the  amendment  is  budget 
neutral  in  1991,  it  will  actually  increase 
actual  outlay  or  spending  obligations 
by  roughly  S200  million  in  fiscal  years 
1992  to  1994.  That  is  not  Senator  Mkui^ 
ski's  opinion;  that  is  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  What  is 
the  reason?  The  programs  cut  to  pay 
for  the  new  initiatives  do  not  spend  out 


as  fast  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1994  a* 
do  the  new  initiatives.  So  we  will  in- 
crease our  prior  year  outlay  obligar 
tions  in  1992  without  being  able  to  ad- 
just outlay  cape  set  under  the  budget 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  just  said  is 
budget  speak.  What  does  that  mean  in 
plain  Elnglish  to  the  folks  sitting  out 
there?  Why  do  we  not  start  these  new 
programs  that  means  such  opportuni- 
ties? Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  our 
subcommittee  will  have  to  absorb  an 
extra  S200  million  In  actual  spending 
and  that  has  to  be  taken  ftt>m  other  as- 
pects of  my  bill. 

Our  bill  funds  VA.  What  would  saOO 
million  cost  VA?  It  could  mean  out- 
patient medical  care  for  400,000  vets 
and  21.000  vets  on  an  inpatient  basis  in 
that  3-year  period.  Or  it  could  mean  a 
S400  million  reduction  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  research  grants.  Or 
it  could  mean  the  termination  of  a  sew- 
age treatment  construction  grant  es- 
sential to  local  government.  Or  it  could 
mean  a  S400  million  cut  in  our  space 
program  which  is  essential  to  our  com- 
petitiveness. 

We  know  what  that  means  now.  but  if 
we  are  allowed  to  work  the  appropria- 
tions bill  and  to  go  through  the  normal 
process,  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  new  housing  initia- 
tives, at  least  to  get  them  off  to  a  good 
start. 

The  amendment  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement  on  last  year's  housing 
authorization.  Last  year's  authoriza- 
tion said  do  not  start  new  programs  in 
1991  by  raiding  existing  programs.  That 
is  why  every  major  organization  that 
represents  municipal  government,  non- 
profits and  religious  groups,  and  hous- 
ing interests  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment. 

We  all  support  the  intent  but,  quite 
frankly,  we  think  that  trying  a  jump 
start  will  only  result  in  a  bad  start  and 
ultimately  wreak  havoc  with  this  sub- 
committee's commitments  to  veterans, 
housing,  science,  space,  when  we  want 
to  meet  our  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  of  all  of  the  groups 
who  oppose  this  amendment  be  {Hinted 
in  the  Record.  These  are  the  groups 
like  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  League  of  Cities,  Conference 
of  Bishops,  B'nai  B'rith,  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Enterprise  Foun- 
dation, which  was  the  architect  of  the 
HOME  proposal.  I  want  those  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  Record  so  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  reason  we  are  opposing  the 
amendment  is  not  because  we  oppose 
the  content  of  the  HOPE  or  HOME,  but 
because  of  the  agreement  that  this  pro- 
gram will  not  start  now  at  the  expense 
of  other  programs.  This  Is  the  under- 
standing of  all  who  participate  in  gen- 
erating housing  and  opportunities  for 
the  poor  of  this  country. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February  22,  1991. 
Hon.  Barbara  A.  Mkulski, 
Chair,   VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee.  Dirksen  SenaU  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Madam  Chair:  The  undersigned  orga- 
nisations are  writing  to  express  our  strong 
support  for  continuing  in  the  direction  your 
committee  began  last  year  to  restore  vital- 
ity to  our  assisted  housing  programs  and  to 
express  our  concerns  regarding  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  "budget  neutral"  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  for  FY  1991. 

While  we  support  the  HOME  Investment 
Partnership  program  as  well  as  the  need  to 
ttally  fund  Section  8  expiring  contracts  and 
initiatives  linking  housing  and  services,  we 
oppose  the  rescission  of  monies  from  cur- 
rently funded  HUD  Programs  to  fund  the 
Supplemental. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed that  more  than  half  of  the  S918  million 
supplemental  be  funded  by  rescinding  $500 
million  In  public  housing  development  funds 
from  FY  1991  and  FY  1990  appropriated  mon- 
ies. Nearly  7,000  public  housing  new  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  units  would  not 
be  funded  as  a  result  of  this  proposal.  Also 
proposed  for  rescission  from  appropriate  FY 
1991  funds  are  Section  312  Rehabilitation 
Loan  ftinds  at  S13.4  million,  UDAG  at  S13.5 
million.  Rental  Rehabilitation  at  S70  mil- 
lion. Urban  Homesteading  at  $13.5  million. 
Congregate  Housing  Services  at  19.5  million. 
Section  8  SRO  at  S24  million.  Supplemental 
Assistance  for  FaclUOes  to  Assist  the  Home- 
less (SAFAH)  at  U1.3  million,  and  Nehemlah 
at  S39.1  million. 

The  cuts  in  existing  programs  would  short- 
change their  beneficiaries:  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families,  seniors,  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  homeless  persons.  Given  the 
fact  that  ao.5  million  lower-Income  Ameri- 
cans still  face  immediate  and  serious  hous- 
ing problems,  such  as  overcrowding,  sub- 
standard physical  conditions,  excessively 
burdensome  rents,  or  homelessness,  it  would 
be  a  serious  breach  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
funding  midway  through  this  fiscal  year  and 
delay  delivery  of  critically  needed  housing 
resources. 

We  also  believe  that  providing  for  the 
shortfall  in  FY  1991  Section  8  contract  re- 
newals should  not  require  cuts  from  cur- 
rently funded  programs  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  The  need  for  additional 
funding  arises  from  the  Administration's 
misestimations  of  these  obligations  that 
should  be  within  the  spending  caps.  As  such, 
it  should  be  accounted  for  through  a  tech- 
nical change  In  the  Congressionally  adopted 
spending  cape  or  considered  as  an  emergency 
outside  the  cape  altogether. 

If  funds  can  be  made  available  for  the 
HOME  program  in  FY  1991,  without  rescind- 
ing tVuids  appropriated  for  current  programs, 
we  urge  funding  at  least  proportionate  to  the 
authorization  level.  This  would  be  consistent 
with  the  carefully  crafted  compromise  which 
gained  bipartisan  Congressional  and  White 
Hooae  support  leading  to  enactment  of  The 
NaUonal  Affordable  Housing  Act.  This  com- 
promise involved  a  scaling  down  of  the  au- 
thoriiaUon  level  for  HOME  In  FY  1991,  re- 
flecting Congressional  Intent  to  provide  a 
translUon  period  for  start  up  of  HOME  prior 
to  the  contemplated  termination  of  certain 
procranu.  such  as  Rental  Rehab.  Nehemlah, 
UrtMm  Homesteading,  and  SecUon  312  Rehab 
loans  and  foil  funding  of  HOME  in  FY  1992. 
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We  stand  ready  to  continue  working  with 
you  to  fund  programs  within  the  framework 
established  lb  the  1991  Appropriations  Act 
and  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of 
1990. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  Im- 
iwrtant  issue 
Sincere  y, 

ACORN. 

American  ,  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging. 

American  federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Iftanning  Association. 

Assoclatloa  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the 
United  Statei 

Assoclatioi^  of  Local  Housing  Finance 
Agencies.        I 

B'nai  B'rith  International. 

Center  for  Community  Changre. 

Church  Wofien  United. 

Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authori- 
Ues.  I 

The  Enterpi'ise  Foundation. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Jewish  Labcr  Community. 

Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation. 

McAuley  Ii^titute. 

Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America. 

National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  A^ociation  of  Home  Builders. 

National  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials. 

National  Aasociation  of  Protection  and  Ad- 
vocacy Systefis. 

National  Association  of  Realtors. 

National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless. 

National  Cbmmunity  Development  Asso- 
ciation. I 

National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships. J 

National  dbngress  for  Commi^nlty  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

National  Cdisumers  League. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  H0using  Conference. 

National  LSw  Center  on  Homelessness  and 
Poverty. 

National  Laased  Housing  Association. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Mtltl  Housing  Council. 

National  NSighborhood  Coalition. 

National  Pderto  Rican  Coalition. 

National  Rvral  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Ui  ban  League. 

Network:  A  National  Catholic  Social  Jus- 
tice Lobby. 

Public  Houi  Ing  Authorities  Directors  Asso- 
ciation. 

Union  of  A  nerican  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Unitarian  I  niversalist  Association  of  Con- 
gregations. 

United  Chui  ch  of  Christ. 

U.S.  Confer  nee  of  Mayors. 

United  Way  of  America. 

I  'ashington.  DC,  March  14, 1991. 

Hon.  BARBARi    A.  MIKULSKI, 

Chair.  Subconmittee  on   VA,  HUD  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  U.S.  Senate  Appropria- 
tions CormHttee.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mad^  Chair:  The  American  Asso- 
ciation  of  Retired   Persons   strongly   urges 
you  to  not  a^opt  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  repBogram  some  FY  1991   housing 
funds  for  a  wide  variety  of  new  housing  ini- 
Uatives  authorized  in  the  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act  of  1990.  While  the  Associa- 
tion supports  these  new  programs,  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  existing  activities  in  the 
middle  of  ths  fiscal  year  would  needlessly 
disrupt  some  important  programs. 
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We  are  also  vei  f  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posal to  reprogram  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Progran  (CHSP)  funds  for  the  new 
HOPE  for  Elder  y  Independence  program. 
While  we  strong:  y  support  the  new  HOPE 
program,  it  wou  d  serve  a  different  popu- 
lation from  that  derved  by  CHSP.  Congregate 
services  have  beep  very  effective  in  prevent- 
ing unnecessary  Institutionalization  for  the 
frail  elderly  in  jTederally  assisted  housing 
projects.  Congress  has  Just  renewed  its  com- 
mitment to  the  jrogram  by  revising  and  ex- 
panding CHSPs  mission.  We  believe  that 
both  programs  should  receive  increased  fund- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  Assoclatloa  stands  ready  to  work  with 
the  Committee  in  seeking  a  way  to  fund  new 
housing  programs  in  the  coming  flscal  year. 
We  have  serious  reservations  about  taking 
such  action  now,  however,  and  we  urge  you 
to  reject  the  Administration's  request. 

If  we  can  be  oft  any  assistance  in  this  re- 
>t  hesitate  to  call  Marion 
Don  Redfoot  (728-4275). 


gard,  please  do 
Mayer  (728-4611)  ( 
Sincerely, 


JOHN  ROTHER. 

Director, 
hislation  and  Public  Policy. 


Senator  Robert  ( 
Chairman.    Senate 
The  Capitol, 


>,  CLPHA,  PHADA, 

March  12,  1991. 
Byrd, 

Appropriations   Committee, 
thington,  DC 
Senator  BarbaraImikulski, 
Chairperson,  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommih- 
tee  on  VA,  HUp  and  Independent  Agencies, 
Dirksen  Senatk  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton. DC.  J 

Dear  Mr.  ChaiAman  and  Madam  Chair:  As 
representatives  of  the  nation's  public  hous- 
ing, we  strongly  irge  that  Secretary  Kemp's 
continuing  efforts  to  rescind  FY  91  appro- 
priations for  maj^r  reconstruction  and  devel- 
opment of  public  housing  should  be  rejected. 

HUD  seeks  to  "transfer"  these  funds  to  the 
Administration's  jnew  HOPE  (sale  of  public 
housing)  program]  and  to  the  new  HOME  pro- 
gram of  the  recent  National  Affordable  Hous- 
ing Act  in  an  Amendment  to  H.R.  1281,  the 
FY91  Supplemeatal  Appropriations.  The 
House  defeated  the  proposal  240  to  177. 

Forty-six  natiobal  housing  organizations, 
including  every  i^ajor  housing  and  munici- 
pal organization,  I  have  objected  to  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal  [in  a  letter  to  Senator  Ml- 
kulsld,  dated  2/22/91;  copy  attached. 

The  organizations  do  not  object  to  funding 
HOPE  and  HOME,  but  adamantly  oppose 
taking  the  funds  from  enacted  FY91  appro- 
priations for  othir  programs.  The  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990  was  adopted 
with  the  understanding  that  established  pro- 
grams, such  as  public  housing.  Farmers 
Home,  and  202  f6r  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped, would  belcontinued,  while  new  pro- 
grams such  as  HOME  and  HOPE  would  be  an 
expansion,  not  a  replacement,  of  our  nation's 
housing  efforts.  BUD  and  Secretary  Kemp 
seek  to  undermin^  this  approach. 

The  HOPE  program  serves  only  persons  al- 
ready receiving  housing  assistance;  the 
HOME  program  ssrves  people  with  higher  in- 
comes than  those  assisted  by  the  public 
housing  funds  HtJD  would  rescind.  HUD's 
Budget  for  FY92  balso  would  further  reduce 
public  housing  funding;  the  HOME  in-ogram 
has  many  merits,  but  neither  it  nor  any 
other  program  set  ves  as  many  poor  as  public 
housing. 

The  appropriation  in  question  is  for  public 
housing  development/major  reconstruction 
of  obsolete  proJe<}t8.  Contrary  to  HUD's  as- 
sertion, a  signlflcitnt  portion  of  these  funds 
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are  used  primarily  for  purposes  other  than  to 
build  new  units. 

Over  25  percent  of  the  monies  are  used  to 
do  major  reconstruction  of  oversized,  obso- 
lete projects  to  make  them  habiuble  and  to 
eliminate  vacaocles.  (30  percent  of  the  1.4 
million  units  are  thirty  to  fifty  years  old;  56 
percent  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  old.) 
3000  to  4000  units  are  needed  for  statu- 
torlly-requlred  replacements  for  demolished 
units,  many  arising  from  Improvements  In 
reducing  resident  density. 

The  balance  goes  to  buy  existing  properties 
fi\)m  private  owners,  FHA-foreclosed  or  Res- 
olution Trust  Corp  Inventories,  or  to  build 
small  scattered  sites.  (No  monies  are  used— 
or  have  been  used  for  twenty-five  years — for 
high-rise  buildings.) 

It  does  not  take  5  years  or  more  to  put 
these  funds  Into  housing,  nor  is  there  a  back- 
log, nor  any  lack  of  demand,  as  HUD  lobby- 
ists contend.  To  the  contrary,  demand  al- 
ways exceeds  available  funds;  completions 
ran  25.000  or  more  a  year  until  recently  (see 
attached  chart).  The  only  backlog  comes 
from  HUD'S  Illegal  Impoundment  of  the  FY90 
appropriation— 6500  units  and  major  recon- 
struction funds — which  HUD  has  not  yet  al- 
located to  the  housing  authorities  in  the  six- 
teen months  since  the  appropriations  became 
law!  HUD  controls  the  pace,  while  PHAs  can 
lose  funds  unused  after  thirty -six  months. 

Additions  to  the  public  housing  stock  are 
necessary  because  new  low  income  housing  is 
needed  in  low  vacancy  areas  and  for  certain 
families,  as  well  as  for  special  needs  dwell- 
ings. 

Why  can't  these  new  programs  await  the 
FY92  appropriations  that  are  only  months 
away?  HUD  will  not  be  able  to  deploy  these 
monies  effectively  now  because  state  and  lo- 
calities must  first  adopt  Comprehensive  Af- 
fordability  Housing  Strategies,  after  public 
participation — a  process  which  has  hardly 
started. 

If  the  Administration  is  seriously  commit- 
ted to  these  new  housing  programs  in  FY91, 
why  has  it  not  sought  funds  elsewhere?  Be- 
cause the  real  argrument  is  over  providing  a 
political  showcase,  not  over  housing  fami- 
lies. 

In  addition  to  attacking  the  development 
and  major  reconstruction  monies,  HUD  seeks 
to  strangle  operations  of  the  PHAs  by  oppos- 
ing the  S75  million  supplemental  for  operat- 
ing subsidies.  These  monies  make  up  part  of 
the  shortfall  in  FY91  from  the  Performance 
Funding  System.   Please  see  the  attached 
sheet  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Alter- 
natives (CLPHA),  National  Association 
of  Housing  and   Redevelopment  Offi- 
cials   (NAHRO),    Public   Housing   Au- 
thorities       Directors'        Association 
(PHADA). 

Ms.  MKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing Subcommittee  on  Housing,  so 
I  will  jrleld  the  floor  so  that  other 
might  speak,  reserving  the  right  to 
come  back  for  rebuttal  and  additional 
discussion.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  5  minutes? 

Ms.  MUKULSKI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California,  the  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  subcommittee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  California  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chair  of  the  very  important 
subcommittee  handling  this  matter, 
and  I  rise  to  support  her  position  and 
to  urge  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Frankly,  I  am  reluctant  to  do  so  be- 
cause Senator  D'Amato  and  I  have  had 
a  very  good  working  relationship  on 
this  committee.  He  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  Committee, 
and  I  am  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. We  labored  together  for  more  than 
3  years  to  develop  the  fresh,  new  hous- 
ing initiatives  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act. 

That  legislation  is  the  product  of  a 
nationwide  effort  to  develop  a  new  na- 
tional housing  policy  that  can  provide 
more  a^ordable  housing  for  American 
families. 

The  new  housing  initiatives  were  de- 
veloped in  consultation  with  the  coun- 
try's top  housing  leaders— including 
State  and  local  officials,  private  devel- 
opers, experts  in  housing  finance,  hous- 
ing managers,  nonprofit  housing  orga- 
nizations, tenant  representatives,  low- 
income  housing  advocates  and  housing 
researchers. 

The  Housing  Act  was  developed  in  a 
truly  bipartisan  fashion.  Many  impor- 
tant differences  between  House  Mem- 
bers, Senators  and  the  administration 
had  to  be  overcome.  And  those  dif- 
ferences were  overcome  in  a  spirit  of 
commitment  to  turn  away  fi-om  the 
deep  hostility  to  housing  that  marked 
the  Reagan  years  and  to  launch  new 
nationwide  efforts  to  provide  more  af- 
fordable housing  in  this  country. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  housing 
throughout  the  country  that  we  begin 
those  promising  new  housing  initia- 
tives—particularly the  HOME  Invest- 
ment Partnership — as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  with  adequate  levels  of  fund- 
ing. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  appro- 
priations for  this  fiscal  year  include  no 
funds  at  all  for  new  housing  initiatives. 

I  believe  early  fimding  for  HOME  is 
well  justified.  HUD  is  preparing  the 
necessary  regulations  with  unusual 
promptness.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, nonprofit  organizations  and 
many  others  across  the  country  are 
awaiting  the  program's  implementa- 
tion with  great  enthusiasm  and  will- 
ingness to  get  to  work. 

We  need  to  keep  up  that  momentum. 

Now,  the  pending  amendment  may 
seem  to  be  consistent  with  getting  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  up 
and  running. 

In  fact,  however,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  violate  solemn 
agreements  that  were  reached  vrlth  the 
administration  barely  5  months  ago 
when  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  was  passed. 


During  Senate  and  conference  action 
on  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act,  both  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp 
and  OMB  Director  Dick  Darman  said 
they  were  willing  to  make  a  deal  to  get 
a  housing  bill.  They  agreed  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  support  significant 
levels  of  new  funding  for  new  housing 
initiatives  in  exchange  for  a  number  of 
major  policy  changes  that  were  impor- 
tant to  the  administration. 

Congress  Anally  agreed  to  that.  Sen- 
ate and  House  provisions  were  changed 
to  accommodate  the  administration. 
And  the  act  authorizes  a  substantial 
increase  in  funding  for  housing. 

Decisions  about  housing  authoriza- 
tions and  housing  policies  were  not 
taken  lightly.  The  administration. 
House  and  Senate  engaged  in  long, 
often  contentious  negotiations. 

The  administration  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  seeks  to  undo  four 
basic  components  of  last  year's  con- 
ference agreement. 

First,  the  amendment  would  provide 
no  new  funding  for  housing  Initiatives 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Instead, 
it  would  start  the  new  housing  pro- 
grams through  a  mix  of  program  cuts, 
program  terminations  and  carryovers 
of  funds  not  put  to  use  last  year. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide full  funding  for  the  administra- 
tion's HOPE  Program,  but  only  SO  per- 
cent funding  for  HOME  and  no  fimding 
at  all  for  other  initiatives  contained  in 
the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Kemp's 
HOPE  initiative  should  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  demonstrate  its  workability. 
If  it  works  as  advertised  by  its  pro- 
ponents, then  it  certainly  should  be  an 
ongoing  part  of  Federal  policy.  How- 
ever, in  a  period  of  deepening  shortages 
of  affordable  housing,  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  go  full  blast  to  sell  off  the 
existing  affordable  housing  without  a 
comparable  conmiitment  to  providing 
more  of  the  affordable  housing  that 
Americans  urgently  need. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  imme- 
diately terminate  or  deeply  cut  the  few 
housing  programs  that  have  been  avail- 
able in  recent  years.  They  include  rent- 
al rehabilitation  grants,  section  312  re- 
habilitation loans,  urban  homesteading 
and  Nehemiah  homeownership  grants. 

The  abrupt  terminations  proposed  in 
this  amendment  would  violate  a  key 
part  of  last  year's  conference  agree- 
ment. The  House  and  Senate  agreed  to 
fund  new  housing  initiatives  partially 
by  terminating  a  series  of  existing 
housing  programs  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
Conferees  were  determined  to  give  a 
reasonable  transition  period  to  local 
governments  and  housing  organiza- 
tions who  were  making  use  of  those 
programs.  This  amendment  would  dis- 
rupt a  pipeline  of  affordable  housing 
projects — the  number  of  projects  may 
be  small,  but  they  are  important  to 
many  communities. 
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Fourth,  the  amendment  would  make 
a  series  of  so-called  technical  revisions 
to  the  HOME  Program  that  would  sab- 
ota^  the  program  before  it  even 
starts. 

One  revision  would  place  the  HOME 
Program  under  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  office,  rather  than 
the  OfDce  of  Housing  as  the  law  explic- 
itly requires.  This  amendment  would 
continue  to  dismantle  HUD's  ability  to 
support  State  and  local  efforts  to  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  affordable  housing. 

This  change  would  torpedo  the  intent 
of  the  law,  which  is  to  establish  a  one- 
stop-shop  providing  States  and  local- 
ities with  the  various  forms  of  Federal 
housing  assistance— flexible  capital 
subsidies,  mortgage  insurance,  long- 
term  rental  assistance,  and  technical 
assistance— that  they  need  to  achieve 
their  affordable  housing  goals.  It  would 
undermine  the  promise  of  the  HOME 
Investment  Partnership  Program  by 
turning  it  into  just  a  block  grant  dis- 
tributing funds  for  housing. 

Another  revision  would  dramatically 
lower  the  minimum  funding  allocation 
that  States  and  localities  would  re- 
ceive. States  could  get  as  little  as 
S7SO,000  compared  to  a  minimum 
S3.000.000  in  the  law,  localities  could 
get  as  little  as  S350,000  instead  of  a 
minimum  S750.000.  Federal  housing 
funds  would  be  spread  around  thinly  so 
that  many  jurisdictions  would  get 
fUnds,  but  not  enough  to  carry  out  an 
effective  housing  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  is  landmark 
legislation  that  should  be  imple- 
mented— just  as  soon  as  possible  and 
with  significant  levels  of  funding.  I  am 
encouraged  that  efforts  are  being  made 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  ac- 
commodate substantial  funding  for 
these  new  housing  initiatives  in  the  fis- 
cal 1992  budget  resolution. 

I  urge  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  follow  through  with  funding  levels 
that  can  mobilize  the  country's  energy 
to  i>rovlde  more  affordable  housing. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  administration 
has  come  forward  with  an  amendment 
that  does  not  do  that.  And  therefore.  I 
urge  all  Senators  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  one 
question,  if  I  may.  I  deeply  appreciate 
her  comments  in  regard  to  the  future 
and  the  need  to  support  the  very  im- 
portant HOME  Program  which  she  has 
lauded.  I  trust  she  is  speaking  about 
the  budget  request  for  next  year  that 
win  come  along  soon.  I  just  wonder 
how  much  she  feels  can  be  done  at  that 
time  to  get  HOME  off  to  a  fine  and  im- 
portant  start? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Given  the  very  clear 
direction  by  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee that  the  HOME  initiative  is  of  ab- 
solute top  priority,  it  will  be  our  intent 
to  terminate  the  programs  indicated  by 
the  aathorixing  committee,   to  phase 
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out  some— for  example,  Nehemiah  has 
some  projects  in  the  pipeline— and 
then,  base<  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
over,  couni  ing  HOPE  and  HOME.  5  bil- 
lion doUan  '  worth  of  new  initiatives,  it 
will  depend!  on  our  302(b)  allocation. 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  it  a  maxi- 
mum prior  ty.  I  cannot  say  what  the 
dollar  figu-e  is  yet  because  I  do  not 
know  what  my  own  allocation  will  be. 
But  HOME  has  a  top  priority  with  the 
Congress  aid  with  the  Appropriations 
Subcommil  tee.  And  HOPE  also  will  re- 
ceive funding  to  move  people  who  are 
currently  tenants  of  public  housing 
into  home  ownership. 

I  did  not  know  if  my  staff  had  some 
insights  asj  to  what  we  could  project 
our  allocadon  to  be,  and  we  do  not. 
But  I  can  1 5ll  the  Senator  every  nickel 
we  can  find  is  going  to  go  into  the 
HOME  proj  set. 

Mr.  CRA  ISTON.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  responi  e  of  the  chairlady.  It  needs 
top  priorit;  •.  Her  giving  it  a  top  prior- 
ity means  jt  is  going  to  move  forward 
effectively.!  am  very  grateful.  Again.  I 
urge  reject^n  of  the  pending  matter. 

IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
id  5  minutes.  Who  yields 


The  PR 
ator  has 
time? 

Mr.  D'A 


lTO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  l«iew  York. 

Mr.  D'A^ATO.  Let  me.  if  I  might,  at- 
tempt to  tr^e  for  my  colleagues  where 
the  $787  million  this  amendment  calls 
for  comes  ft-om.  It  does  not  come  from 
new  money^.  We  are  not  asking  for  ad- 
ditional appropriations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  toe  budget  implication  as  it 
relates  to  tiie  outyears.  you  have  to  go 
to  1992.  anq  I  believe  we  talk  about  in- 
creasing thb  spending  level  in  1992  by 
S21.5  million.  So  we  are  not  impacting 
programs.  I 

Indeed,  wpat  we  have  done  and  what 
the  adminiltration  has  called  for  is  to 
say  look,  wte  asked  for,  and  it  was  au- 
thorized— Congress  authorized  it— S514 
million  foil  public  housing  construc- 
tion. That  is  a  good  program.  And  $514 
million  is  not  an  inconsequential 
amount  of  I  money,  particularly  when 
you  have  cirryover  funds  of  maybe  an- 
other half  a  billion.  That  means  money 
in  the  pipeline. 

What  did  Congress  do?  We  were  bet- 
ter. We  saifa  we  are  going  to  grive  an- 
other $220  million  to  that  public  con- 
struction heusing  program,  and  that  is 
what  we  dm.  So  we  made  it  $734  mil- 
lion, in  coniing  forth  with  this  program 
to  say  let  lis  get  to  the  business.  If  we 
are  going  t|o  give  home  ownership  an 
opportimity,  if  we  are  saying  we  want 
to  work  with  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministratioc,  if  we  are  saying  we  want 
tenant  management,  we  want  this 
HOPE  Program,  we  say  look,  in  my 
amendmenti  do  not  give  us  $734  mil- 
lion. You  g  ive  us  $220  million  more  in 
that  program.  Take  for  this  one  time 
that  $220  fillllon  and   use   it  in   the 
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HOPE  Prograin.  That  makes  some 
sense. 

Now,  what  (^d  we  do  in  the  other 
areas?  There  are  programs  scheduled  to 
be  terminated.  There  are  various  cat- 
egorical programs.  312  loan  programs, 
et  cetera.  Theie  is  money  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

We  say  look,  take  that  money  in  the 
pipeline  for  the  HOME  program— that 
is  the  program  that  Senator  Cranston 
and  National  Affordable  Housing 
worked  on,  thai  universities — and  put  it 
in  HOPE.  We  siy  do  it  now. 

Then  we  said' there  are  $299  million  in 
carryover  funis  that  have  not  paid 
spent  as  it  relates  to  public  housing,  as 
it  relates  to  ijental  rehabilitation,  et 
cetera.  Use  thit  as  part  of  the  HOME 
Program.  Thatj  is  how  we  get  the  pack- 
age that  came  <ip  with  $788  million. 

It  is  a  redistribution.  It  is  using 
funds  that  have  not  been  spent.  It  is 
using  funds  that  were  over  the  budet. 
or  the  authori^tion  limit  that  we  ap- 
propriated to  *ut  forth  and  to  put  on 
the  front  bum  sr  that  which  otherwise 
will  be  on  the  i)ack  biuner  for  another 
year. 

I  think  it  ma  kes  sense.  We  challenge 
Secretary  Kenrp  if  we  give  him  these 
dollars  to  go  forward  with  that  pro- 
gram, and  we  d  0  not  impair  or  impinge 
on  necessary,  v  Ital  housing  programs. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  certainly 
from  the  great  State  of  Maryland  has 
demonstrated  herself  particularly  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  as  a  tireless 
worker  to  see  and  promote  tenants 
advocacy,  programs  that  are  necessary. 
If  I  thought  in  jany  way  this  would  im- 
pinge in  any  ♦ay  on  these  programs, 
that  would  hamper  or  impede  them.  I 
would  not  put  tihis  forward.  But  I  do  be- 
cause I  believel  we  should  give  to  Sec- 
retary Kemp  and  to  the  President  that 
opportunity  tc  carry  out  their  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  read 
from  a  letter  d^ted  March  19.  addressed 
to  the  Senate,  I  basically— I  believe  all 
Senators  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
letter  from  Secretary  Kemp,  where  he 
says,  and  I  will  [quote  in  part: 

I  am  writing  to  request  your  support  for  a 
budget-neutral  amendment  to  be  offered  to 
dire  supplemental.  The  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  D'Amato  would  provide  $500  mil- 
lion to  the  new  HOME  Housing  Block  Grant 
Program.  I 

We  want  to  I  give  our  communities 
flexibility.  Thai,  is  what  HOME  does.  If 
anything,  this  is  a  program  that  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress and  crafted  by  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee. 

t  to  give  35,000  needy 
million  for  home  own- 
lities.  RTC  has  all  of 
the  market.  Would  it 
working  middle-class 
T  income  fkmllies  had 
under  the  HOPE  Pro- 


We  say  we  w 
Americans  $li 
ership  opport 
these  houses  o 
not  be   nice   1 
families  or  lo' 

an  opportunit.  

gram  to  buy  RTC  properties,  to  live  in 
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them,  instead  of  having  them  boarded 
up?  This  Is  what  this  amendment  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  do. 

So  I  hope  we  will  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  an  opportunity— 
because  that  Is  who  Is  asking  for  It, 
through  the  Department  of  HUD  and 
through  Secretary  Kemp — of  imple- 
menting parts  of  this  program;  that  we 
say  yes,  we  want  it;  yes,  we  passed  leg- 
islation 93  to  6;  but  no,  we  do  not  have 
the  money  now.  We  found  a  way  to  pro- 
vide those  dollars  without  impacting 
adversely  on  the  important  programs 
that  we  care  for,  and  we  want  to  see 
nurtured. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  NiCKLES  to  strike  the  language  rel- 
ative to  Davis-Bacon  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  40  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Nickles 
and  Mr.  Harkin.  This  request  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  40  seconds. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  trora  Missouri,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  thank  you. 

It  seems  strange  that  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  amendment  that  transfers 
moneys  to  programs  that  I  strongly 
support,  but  I  believe  there  are  several 
problems  with  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  point  those  out. 

Last  year,  we  went  through  a  long 
process  of  debate,  disagreement,  and  fi- 
nally bipartisan  consensus  on  the  Cran- 
ston-Gonzalez National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  We  agreed  that  additional 
moneys  for  housing  programs  was  war- 
ranted, but  that  we  should  spend  the 
money  in  new  and  innovative  ways. 
HOPE  and  HOME  were  the  results  of 
this  bipartisan  consensus  to  try  new 
approaches  to  housing  problems. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  work  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD,  and  other  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Housing  Committee  in 
crafting  this  new  approach  that  I 
strongly  support. 

E^ly  last  year,  we  had  hoped  to  have 
the  housing  bill  done  by  the  August  re- 
cess. But,  as  is  so  often  the  case  around 
here,  deadlines  do  tend  to  slip.  We  were 
not  finished  until  the  very  end  of  the 
session.  Since  we  finished  so  late  in  the 
session,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  1- 
year  transition  period  with  the  new 
initiatives  starting  up  in  fiscal  year 
1992.  Both  HOPE  and  HOME  are  sub- 
stantial departures  firom  the  old  pro- 
grams, and  we  wanted  to  give  HUD 


time  to  write  the  regulations,  and 
State  and  local  governments  time  to 
gear  up  to  spend  the  HOME  money 
well. 

Secretary  Kemp,  in  his  great  and  jus- 
tified enthusiasm  for  the  new  initia- 
tives, has  proposed  this  timetable  be 
moved  up  and  that  the  money  flow  into 
the  new  program  now.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  his  enthusiasm.  I  share  that. 
But  I  have  a  quarrel  with  the  timing.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  these  new  pro- 
grams work  well,  and  are  not  derailed 
by  mistakes  caused  by  hasty  imple- 
mentation. 

I  see  this  as  a  good  government  issue. 
State  and  local  governments  are  not 
finished  with  the  comprehensive  hous- 
ing afiordability  strategies  required 
under  the  HOME  Program.  We  want 
them  to  do  a  thorough  needs  assess- 
ment, and  really  spend  their  HOME 
money  wisely. 

Over  the  years,  HUD  has  been 
plagrued  with  housing  money  being 
spent  willy-nilly  on  poorly  conceived 
projects.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  new 
approaches  as  discredited  as  some  of 
the  HUD  programs  we  have  had  to  ter- 
minate. 

In  addition,  I  object  to  taking  the 
money  out  of  public  housing  new  devel- 
opment to  fund  the  new  initiatives. 
Contrary  to  what  some  may  argue,  this 
money  is  not  being  used  to  build  im- 
mense highrise  slums.  This  money,  in 
fact,  is  being  used  to  rectify  the  past 
mistakes  made  in  the  public  housing 
program. 

Most  of  the  money  is  used  for  major 
reconstruction  of  obsolete  projects,  or 
to  meet  one-for-one  replacement  re- 
quirements for  the  demolition  of  public 
housing  that  is  no  longer  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing.  It  is  disingen- 
uous to  argue  that  public  housing  is  a 
mess;  therefore,  let  us  deny  the  PHA's 
and  local  governments  the  tools  they 
need  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  public  hous- 
ing development  money  in  St.  Louis,  as 
an  example,  where  there  are  dilapi- 
dated and  dangerous  highrise  projects 
that  should  be  replaced  with  smaller- 
scale  family  units.  While  I  appreciate 
Senator  D'Amato's  amendment  takes 
less  money  away  from  public  housing 
development  than  the  amendment 
which  was  defeated  in  the  House,  I  still 
have  concerns  that  this  amendment,  in 
combination  with  the  President's  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1992,  which  eliminated 
public  housing  development,  could  hurt 
St.  Louis'  chances  of  getting  the  re- 
placements it  needs. 

I  see  the  new  initiatives  working 
hand  in  hand  with  public  housing.  The 
lessons  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
that  we  made  when  we  created  HOME 
and  HOPE  are  also  being  applied  in  the 
public  housing  programs.  We  no  longer 
build  dense,  highrise  housing  for  fami- 
lies with  children.  It  was  a  terrible 
mistake  that  needs  to  be  rectified. 


Rather  than  throw  up  oar  hands, 
however,  and  abandon  the  4  million 
people  who  live  in  public  housing,  we 
need  to  rehabilitate  the  existing  public 
housing  stock  or  demolish  and  replace 
it  where  necessary.  Secretary  Kemp's 
empowerment  initiatives  are  going  to 
be  an  important  part  of  this  process,  as 
well. 

HOME  is  the  wave  of  the  future.  I 
think  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  do  a  much  better  job  of 
meeting  local  housing  needs  than  the 
old  Washington-driven  HUD  inrograms 
of  the  past.  That  being  said.  I  believe 
that  urgent  unfinished  business  re- 
mains with  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  urgent 
unfinished  business  remains  with  the 
public  bousing  programs,  and  that  we 
need  to  make  sure  that  public  housing 
is  not  abandoned  as  we  move  to  a  new 
delivery  mechanism  for  housing  funds. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  substantive  objections.  No.  1.  I 
really  wanted  HOPE  and  HOME  to 
work.  I  am  not  much  of  an  auto  me- 
chanic, but  I  know  you  can  flood  an 
automobile  by  putting  too  much  gas  in 
too  soon.  I  have  seen  that  it  delasrs  the 
start. 

I  do  not  want  to  flood  the  engine  of 
the  new  programs  of  HOPE  and  HOME 
by  putting  in  money  before  we  are 
ready  for  it.  The  new  fiscal  year  starts 
in  6  months.  Let  us  take  time  to  work 
out  the  bugs. 

I  will  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
pushing  for  as  large  an  approi«1ation 
as  we  can  for  HOPE  and  HOME.  But  I 
believe  that  we  must  wait  until  we  can 
hit  the  groimd  running. 

As  part  of  our  agreement  of  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  we  set 
forth  a  new  approach  to  public  housing, 
but  we  did  not  agree  to  abandon  jmbllc 
housing.  I  want  to  maintain  that  com- 
mitment. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me, 
if  I  might,  respond  very  briefly. 

We  are  not  talking  about  flooding  an 
engine.  We  are  talking  about  not  giv- 
ing an  engine  any  fuel,  any  oxygen, 
starving  it  so  it  cannot  start.  Do  you 
want  this  program  to  start,  or  do  you 
not?  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Do  we  want  the  administration's  {uro- 
gram to  be  given  an  opportunity? 

Let  me  point  out  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
called  "Killing  HOPE."  That  is  what 
we  are  doing;  we  are  killing  HOPE. 
How  do  we  get  it  started? 

I  will  ask  that  it  might  be  submitted 
for  the  Record,  and  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Joomal.  Mar.  19, 1991] 

KiLLINOHOPE 

The  next  time  you  see  another  Democratic 
Member  of  Congress  complaining:  that  the 
Bush  administration  "doesn't  have  an  an- 
swer" for  the  problems  at  home,  keep  in 
mind  what  the  majority  party  did  to  Jack 
Kemp's  HOPE  proposal. 

Last  November.  President  Bush  sigmed  Into 
law  a  landmark  Affordable  Housing  Act, 
which  starts  to  shift  the  federal  government 
away  from  warehousing  public-housing  ten- 
ants. As  an  alternative,  HUD  Secretary  Jack 
Kemp  created  the  HOPE  program  to  promote 
tenant  management  and  ownership.  Congress 
agreed  to  fond  HOPE  with  S287  million  taken 
from  other  housing  programs  (failed  housing 
programs,  in  our  opinion).  The  price  for  this 
modest  reform  was  Mr.  Kemp's  support  for 
an  extra  S2  billion  for  new  public  housing. 

But  the  lobbies  representing  developers 
and  iniblic-houslng  managers  were  horrified 
at  the  mere  idea  that  HUD  would  experiment 
with  privatizing  public  bousing.  The  real 
beneficiaries  of  federal  housing  programs, 
after  all,  aren't  the  poor  who  end  up  still  liv- 
ing in  squalid,  crime-infested  neighborhoods, 
but  the  people  HUD  pays  large  sums  to  build 
and  run  the  housing.  If  HOPE  worked,  they'd 
be  cut  out  of  the  action. 

And  so  no  less  than  46  pro-public-bousing 
groups  formed  a  coalition  to  block  the  trans- 
fer of  money  to  HOPE  and  another  S500  mil- 
lion program  to  give  states  block  grants  to 
rehabilitate  low-income  rental  bousing. 
Their  effort  paid  off:  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  voted  down  all  funding  for 
HOPE.  Rep.  Charles  Schumer  of  New  York 
intoned  that  HOPE  is  "not  a  substitute  for 
the  lack  of  affordable  housing." 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Mr.  Kemp,  who 
Is  fairly  tenderhearted  toward  his  former 
colleagues  in  Congress.  He  accused  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  being  "more  con- 
cerned about  failed  new  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  past,  which  create  dependency 
and  despair."  An  attempt  to  restore  funding 
for  HOPE  will  be  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
today;  the  vote  will  probably  be  close.  Sec- 
retary Kemp  is  only  the  latest  reformer  to 
discover  that  cutting  a  deal  with  Congress  is 
easy;  getting  Members  to  honor  it  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Kemp  noted  that  if  there  is  a  shortage 
of  public  housing,  it  is  in  large  part  because 
conditions  in  existing  units  are  so  bad  ttiat 
7%  of  them,  or  some  100,000  apartments,  are 
currently  vacant.  The  reasons  why  so  many 
poor  people  recoil  from  moving  into  public 
housing  are  clear:  There  are  few  incentives 
to  keep  up  the  buildings,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  evict  drug  dealers  and  other  crimi- 
nals, and  tenants  have  no  say  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  projects.  Encouraging  tenant 
control  and  ownership  can  turn  neighbor- 
hoods around,  as  pilot  programs  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  St.  Louis  and  Boston  have  shown. 

Last  year,  the  House's  own  Government 
Operations  Committee  Issued  a  report  on  the 
scandals  at  HDD.  It  concluded  that  both 
Congress  and  Sam  Pierce's  HUD  deserved 
blame  for  allowing  politics  to  run  housing 
policy.  And  of  course  the  Members  yawned 
and  went  on  with  business  as  usual. 

The  killing  of  HOPE  Is  a  good  example  of 
why  politics  In  Washington,  especially  on  do- 
mestic matters,  so  often  seems  incapable  of 
making  forward  progress.  Like  the  fable  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger,  congressional  Demo- 
crat* haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  giv- 
ing an  idea  such  as  Mr.  Kemp's  HOPE  pro- 
gram a  chance  to  prove  Itself.  Heavens,  it 
might  work.  Then  where  would  they  be? 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  aban- 
doning public  housing?  This  amend- 
ment does  Dot  abandon  public  housing. 
I  think  that  is  quite  an  overstatement. 
The  fact  oi  the  matter  is,  what  we  say 
is  the  $22^  million  that  was  appro- 
priated ov#r  and  above  what  was  au- 
thorized be  utilized  in  the  marriage  of 
HOME  and  HOPE. 

So  we  ar*  not  killing  public  housing. 
We  are  not  taking  moneys  away  from 
the  public  housing  authorities  that 
they  are  g(  ling  to  use.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is, ;  daresay,  that  next  year  we 
are  going  ;o  find  that  these  moneys 
have  not  aeen  expended.  Either  we 
want  to  St)  rt  a  program  or  we  do  not. 
If  they  are  going  to  say,  let  us  wait  6 
months,  I  vant  to  know  why;  why  do 
we  want  to  wait?  Why  not  grive  the 
President  laid  the  administration  an 
opportunity  to  start  the  engine? 

Mr.  PresSdent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  t^is  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  orderfd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

depajftment  of  housing  and 

Urban  Development, 
Washington.  DC.  March  19. 1991. 

Dear  SENiTOR:  I  am  writing  to  request 
your  support  for  a  budget-neutral  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  H.R.  1281,  the  Dairy 
Emergency  I  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act. 

The  amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Al 
D'Amato,  w^ild  provide  S500  million  to  the 
new  HOME  housing  block  grant  program  to 
exi>and  housing  assistance  to  more  than 
35.000  needy  Americans;  J165  million  for  the 
HOPE  (Homeownership  and  Opportunity  for 
People  Ehrerjrwhere)  program  to  promote 
homeownership  opportunities  for  low  income 
residents  of  |ublic  and  assisted  housing;  and 
$122  million  jfor  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  pro- 
gram for  seiVice-supported  housing  for  the 
homeless.       \ 

Forty  percent  of  the  funds  needed  for  this 
budget-neutral  amendment  come  from  carry- 
over funds  fr^m  FY  1990  that  can't  be  used  In 
existing  prorttun  in  1991  or  1992.  The  amend- 
ment funds  iiublic  housing  new  construction 
at  the  fully  authorized  level  of  over  $500  mil- 
lion, and  transfers  funds  from  programs  Con- 
gress has  already  voted  to  terminate  under 
the  National)  Affordable  Housing  Act.  The 
Nehemiah  program  and  Congregate  Services 
for  the  elderly  would  be  fully  funded  under 
this  amendmant. 

Last  year,  fcongress  and  the  Administra- 
tion joined  together  to  overwhelmingly  pass 
the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  which 
authorized  n*w  and  promising  approaches  to 
attack  poverty  and  expand  homeownership 
opportunity.  This  amendment  would  give 
these  new  '^empowerment"  approaches  to 
funding  they  (deserve.  Your  supjwrt  for  these 
new  initiative  would  bring  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity to  t^ose  low-income  families  and 
communitiesftnost  in  need  of  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

J  Jack  Kemp. 

TIMBtuMrrATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  B'nit).  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Helms  amendment  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage relative  to  the  school  standard 
board  there]  be  a  time  limitation  of  not 
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to  exceed  40  m  Inutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Har- 
KIN,  and  that  no  amendment  to  the  un- 
derlying language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  be  in  ^rder  on  this  amendment 
or  on  the  amendment  that  deals  with 
Davis-Bacon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  bo  ordered. 

Ms.  MIKUL^KI.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  4  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  froni^the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Manrland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  very 
able  chairmaii  of  the  subcommittee 
that  is  handlitig  this  matter  for  the 
time.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support 
her  position  afad  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  ofllered  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  fro(m  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  observation  I 
make  is  that  the  housing  authorization 
bill  passed  last  year,  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housihg  Act.  was  the  end  re- 
sult of  a  very  long  and  intricate  series 
of  negotiations,  confrontations,  com- 
promises, you  name  it.  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Newt  York  who  participated 
in  that  process  smiling  and  nodding  his 
head.  I  have  to  say  to  him  that,  at  the 
time.  I  do  not  think  anybody  exi)ected 
or  anticipated  that  there  would  be  an 
effort  to  resclrjd  1991  moneys  for  exist- 
ing programs,  jin  order  to  jump  start 
these  new  prog 

In  fact,  I 
cause  I  think 
ted  by  the 
for  1992,  in  tei 
to  fully  or  Is 
and  only  parti| 
programs,  all 


deeply  concerned,  be- 
le  HUD  budget  submit- 
linistration  for  housing 
of  how  it  has  sought 
5ly  fund  some  programs 
illy  or  not  fund  other 
|f  which  were  in  the  au- 
thorization bill!  that  we  passed,  in  itself 
represents  a  problem.  I  am  talking 
about  fiscal  yekr  1992,  and  I  will  come 
back  to  the  19$1  supplemental  that  is 
here  before  us.  I  But  in  the  1992  budget, 
I  expected  that!  there  would  be  some  ef- 
fort to  put  {Additional  moneys  into 
housing  generally,  responding  to  the 
various  initiatiives,  both  HOME  and 
HOPE,  that  viere  in  the  affordable 
housing  bill.  BJut  I  also  thought  that, 
to  the  extent  t>e  moneys  fell  short  and 
they  were  not  available  to  fully  fund 
programs  in  fiscal  1992,  that  there 
would  be,  if  noi  proportionate,  at  least 
some  effort  to  tfund  the  different  com- 
ponents of  the  Affordable  Housing  Act. 
In  other  words!  what  I  am  saying  is  I 
did  not  expect  fchat  the  budget  request 
would,  in  effect},  seek  to  undo  the  com- 
promises that  were  contained  in  the 
Affordable  Housing  Act. 

My  perceptioli  of  the  1992  budget  sub- 
mission is  thalj  it,  in  fact,  tries  to  do 
that.  The  proposed  1991  rescissions  I 
perceive  as  only  compounding  that 
problem.  We  ha^  a  big  fight  over  public 
'  "    '        admit  that.  It  was  one 


housing.  Let  ue 


of  the  major  issues.  There  were  very 


strong  divlsioni 


had  one  positicn.  and  Members  of  the 


The  Secretary  of  HUD 
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Congress  had  a  different  position.  We 
finally  accommodated  those  positions 
and  moved  forward,  and  I  just  think 
that  this  rescission  that  is  before  us,  in 
effect,  is  an  effort  to  reopen  that  old 
issue. 

I  was  very  interested  to  hear  the 
comments  of  my  able  friend,  the  distin- 
erulshed  Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  and,  in  effect, 
I  think,  made  that  very  point.  This  is  a 
dire  emergency  supplemental.  I  agree 
with  the  attitudes  that  say  we  ought 
not  be  trying  to  redo  our  housing  ap- 
proach at  this  point  and,  particularly, 
ought  not  to  be  doing  it  out  of  the  con- 
text of  addressing  the  1992  budget  sub- 
mission, and  the  1992  appropriations, 
which  relate  to  each  of  these  new  pro- 
grams we  have  talked  about,  and  on 
which  we  are  going  to  face  difficult 
questions  in  terms  of  how  they  will  be 
funded  and  in  what  amount. 

Some  of  the  programs  that  are  going 
to  be  reduced  here  would  be  on  the 
move,  and  they  would  be  particularly 
on  the  move  if  HUD  would  let  the 
money  go.  Some  of  the  money  for  these 
programs  is  being  held  up  downtown. 
Then  we  are  saying  the  money  is  not 
being  used,  and  it  ought  to  be  shifted. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  at  least  some 
of  the  money  is  not  being  used  is  be- 
cause HUD,  in  effect,  is  holding  it,  in- 
stead of  responding  to  the  requests 
that  have  come  in  from  around  the 
country. 

I  simply  say,  in  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  think  the  response  which 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  made  to 
this  amendment  is  the  sensible  way  to 
go.  We  are  going  to  address  the  broader 
issues  in  the  1992  budget.  They  are  im- 
portant issues.  I  am  concerned  about 
that  budget  submission,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  tracks  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation. That  is  an  issue  that  will  have 
to  be  settled  within  the  appropriating 
conmiittee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  I  do  not  think  it  wise  or  sen- 
sible policy  to  come  to  the  floor  now 
with  this  amendment,  rescind,  and 
undo  a  number  of  programs  that  are 
ongoing  and  could  be  effective  in  the 
course  of  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  I,  therefore,  very  much  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  D'Amato,  and  to  suggest 
that  what  he  is  offering  in  the  way  of 
amendments  is  a  courageous  step.  I  be- 
lieve his  amendment  recognizes  the 
fact  that  we  have  failed  in  public  hous- 
ing. In  fact,  this  body  recognized  fail- 
ure In  public  housing  when  they  de- 
bated the  HOPE  and  the  HOME  Pro- 
grams. I  was  not  privileged  to  be  a 


Member  of  this  body  at  that  time,  but 
I  followed  closely  the  debate  and  devel- 
opment and  cheered  the  passage  of 
HOME  and  HOPE. 

Why  was  I  so  concerned?  Well,  I  have 
had  a  background  in  housing,  and  I 
think  I  understand  a  little  bit  about 
the  needs  and  desires  for  housing  of 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  the 
American  dream. 

When  I  look  at  this  consideration  of 
the  amendment  by  Senator  D'Amato,  I 
have  to  ask  myself  this  question:  Is  it 
better  to  put  another  $100  million  into 
a  program  that,  in  essence,  most  have 
agreed  has  failed?  There  was  reference 
made  to  the  fact  that  we  were  putting 
gas  in  the  vehicle,  and  we  might  flood 
the  vehicle.  In  other  words,  the  HOPE 
and  the  HOME  programs  were  not 
ready  to  go.  Well,  I  believe  they  are 
ready  to  go.  The  Secretary  of  HUD,  Mr. 
Kemp,  has  made  it  clear  that  he  is 
ready  to  give  his  new  infusion  of  ideas 
and  creativity  into  housing.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  it  takes  people  out  of 
the  traditional  and  historical  public 
housing  projects,  as  we  have  known 
them,  and  takes  them  out  of  the  envi- 
ronment of  these  some  hundred  thou- 
sand public  housing  units  that  are  cur- 
rently standing  units  and  says  that  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it  that  way  any 
more. 

We  are  going  to  put  the  tenant  in  the 
driver's  seat  of  this  car.  Therefore,  I, 
for  one,  stand  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  D'Amato  and  his  de- 
sire to  do  so. 

These  are  not  new  programs.  They 
have  been  successful.  The  HOPE  and 
HOME  P*rogram8  have  been  successful 
In  pilot  programs  in  Washington,  DC, 
St.  Louis,  and  Boston.  So  why  can  we 
not  readily  recognize  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  provide  housing  for  those 
who  are  in  need?  And  it  is  not  to  have 
them  enslaved  in  an  environment  of 
drug  lords  and  crime,  but  it  is  to  put 
them  in  the  ownership  position  of  con- 
trolling their  own  environment  and 
their  own  destiny. 

Finally,  I  think  what  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  will  do  is  to  provide 
very  much  needed  flexibility  at  the 
local  level,  at  the  local  level  of  govern- 
ment where  they  know  best  their  com- 
munity needs,  they  know  best  whether 
it  should  be  a  subsidized  house  or 
whether  it  should  be  rehabilitation  or 
whether  it  should  be  new  construction. 

So  I  say  we  should  pass  this  amend- 
ment and  get  on  with  the  hope  of  the 
future  and  the  hope  of  the  American 
dream  being  realized  by  so  many  who 
have  been  suffering  in  public  housing 
tenements  and  give  them  a  chance  for 
homeownership  as  other  Americans 
have  had  that  opportunity. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Idaho. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  offering  this 
amendment.  Very  simply  what  this 
does  is  start  to  inx>vlde  an  opportunity 
for  homeownership  for  the  people  who 
live  in  the  Inner  city.  There  Is  nothing 
that  this  Congress  could  do  that  would 
do  more  to  reduce  crime  on  the  streets 
in  the  inner  city  than  to  help  privatize 
the  capital  stock  in  the  inner  city. 

The  place  to  start  is  the  homes  so 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  own 
their  house,  tenement  housing  where 
they  could  be  owned  by  the  people  who 
live  in  them. 

For  us  to  continue  to  try  to  build 
public  housing  where  a  very  high  per- 
centage is  not  fit  for  living— and  I  un- 
derstand there  is  some  100.000  units 
that  are  not  even  lived  in.  they  are  cur- 
rently vacant  because  of  poor  upkeep, 
poor  quality,  poor  water  conditions,  all 
kinds  of  reasons,  cannot  keep  the  drug 
people  out  of  them  and  all  these  other 
reasons. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  right  on  target.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity for  Congress  to  allocate 
some  of  the  sources  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  into  development 
privatization. 

I  will  note  that  around  the  world 
today  all  nations,  all  peoples  of  the 
world  are  clamoring  for  private  owner- 
ship, for  privatization  of  their  affairs. 
They  are  appealing  to  people  for  an  op- 
portunity to  own  a  home,  to  decide 
how  to  allocate  their  own  resources. 
Yet  here  in  the  United  States  we  are 
still  pushing  billions  of  dollars  into 
bankrupt  housing  programs.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  offering  an  alternative  to  what  we 
have  been  doing  in  this  Congress  that 
has  not  been  working. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  takes  to  pene- 
trate through  the  impenetrable  mem- 
brane of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  that  freedom 
works,  homeownership  works,  privat- 
ization works,  capitalism  works,  and 
socialism  is  a  failure.  Why  we  are  try- 
ing to  continue  to  socalize  the  housing 
market  of  America  at  a  time  in  our 
history  when  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
clamoring  to  get  to  a  more  free  and 
open  society  is  beyond  this  Senator's 
imagination.  So  I  think  even  though 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  only  just  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction,  it  is  a  step  indeed 
that  needs  to  be  taken. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Kemp  has 
worked  very  hard  to  lead  this  Nation  in 
a  direction  of  better  opportunities  for 
people  in  the  inner  city,  and  yet  Con- 
gress is  failing  to  fund  the  very  pro- 
grams which  would  make  it  possible, 
rather  than  following  the  trend  we 
have  been  following  for  the  past  many 
years,  building  more  housing  stocks  in 
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poblic  hands  that  is  not  taken  care  of, 
run  down  and  dilapidated,  and  run  over 
with  i>eople  who  are  involved  in  drug 
business,  and  so  forth.  We  cannot  get 
them  out  of  there. 

I  think  this  is  an  amendment  that 
should  be  kept.  It  should  be  passed.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  KiUing  HOPE,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  19, 1991] 
KILLINO  HOPE 

The  next  time  you  see  another  Democratic 
Member  of  Congress  complaining  that  the 
Bosh  administration  "doesn't  have  an  an- 
swer" for  the  problems  at  home,  keep  In 
mind  what  the  majority  party  did  to  Jack 
Kemp's  HOP£  proposal. 

Last  November,  President  Bush  signed  Into 
law  a  landmark  Affordable  Housing  Act, 
which  starts  to  shift  the  federal  government 
away  trom  warehousing  public-housing  ten- 
ants. As  an  alternative,  HUD  Secretary  Jack 
Kemp  created  the  HOPE  program  to  promote 
tenant  management  and  ownership.  Congress 
•greed  to  fund  HOPE  with  S287  million  taken 
trom  other  housing  programs  (failed  housing 
programs.  In  our  opinion).  The  price  for  this 
modest  reform  was  Mr.  Kemps  support  for 
an  extra  S2  billion  for  new  public  housing. 

But  the  lobbies  representing  developers 
and  iniblic-housing  managers  were  horrified 
at  the  mere  idea  that  HUD  would  experiment 
with  privatizing  public  housing.  The  real 
beneficiaries  of  federal  housing  programs, 
after  all,  aren't  the  poor  who  end  up  still  liv- 
ing In  squalid,  crime-Infested  neighborhoods, 
but  the  people  HUD  pays  large  sums  to  build 
and  nm  the  housing.  If  HOPE  worked,  they'd 
be  cut  out  of  the  action. 

And  so  no  less  than  46  pro-publlc-houslng 
groups  formed  a  coalition  to  block  the  trans- 
fer of  money  to  HOPE  and  another  SSOO  mil- 
lion program  to  give  states  block  grants  to 
rehabilitate  low-income  rental  housing. 
Their  efforts  paid  off:  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  voted  down  all  funding  for 
HOPE.  Rep.  Charles  Schumer  of  New  York 
intoned  that  HOPE  is  "not  a  substitute  for 
the  lack  of  affordable  housing." 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Mr.  Kemp,  who 
la  fidrly  tenderhearted  toward  his  former 
coUeagnes  in  Congress.  He  accused  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  being  "more  con- 
cerned about  failed  new  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  past,  which  create  dependency 
and  despair."  An  attempt  to  restore  funding 
for  HOPE  will  be  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
today:  the  vote  will  probably  be  close.  Sec- 
retary Kemp  is  only  the  latest  reformer  to 
discover  that  cutting  a  deal  with  Congress  is 
easy;  getting  Members  to  honor  It  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Kemp  noted  that  if  there  is  a  shortage 
of  poblic  housing.  It  is  in  large  pert  because 
conditions  in  existing  units  are  so  bad  that 
7%  of  them,  or  some  100,000  apartments,  are 
currently  vacant.  The  reasons  why  so  many 
poor  people  recoil  from  moving  Into  public 
honsliig  are  clear  There  are  few  incentives 
to  keep  up  the  buildings,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  evict  drug  dealers  and  other  crtml- 
oals.  and  tenants  have  no  say  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  projects.  Encouraging  tenant 
control  and  ownership  can  turn  neighbor- 
hoods around,  as  pilot  programs  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  St.  Louis  and  Boston  have  shown. 
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Last  year,  the  House's  own  Ck>vemment 
Operations  Ck)mmittee  Issued  a  report  on  the 
scandals  at  HUD.  It  concluded  that  both 
Congress  an<l  Sam  Pierce's  HUD  deserved 
blame  for  allowing  politics  to  run  bousing 
policy.  And  pf  course  the  Members  yawned 
and  went  on  with  business  as  usual. 

The  killing  of  HOPE  Is  a  good  example  of 
why  politics  In  Washington,  especially  on  do- 
mestic mattsrs,  so  often  seems  Incapable  of 
making  forwlard  progress.  Like  the  fable  of 
the  dog  In  the  manger,  congressional  Demo- 
crats haven'l  the  slightest  Intention  of  giv- 
ing an  idea  luch  as  Mr.  Kemp's  HOPE  pro- 
gram a  chai  ce  to  prove  Itself.  Heavens,  it 
might  work,  rhen  where  would  they  be? 

The  PRSSroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  • 

Ms.  MUCJLSKI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  io  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  iV»  minutes  remaining. 

Ms.  MKULSKI.  Let  me  wrap  up  this 
debate,  Mr.  President.  First,  let  us  talk 
about  the  programs  that  are  being  ter- 
minated to  fund  the  program  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  successful.  We  are  not  only 
going  to  ro )  Peter,  we  are  going  to  rob 
Bob,  we  aje  going  to  rob  Nehemiah, 
and  probab;  y  rob  Isaiah. 

The  pro(Tam  proposed  for  termi- 
nation is  something  called  312,  the  suc- 
cessful Neliemiah  project,  rental  reha- 
bilitation 4nd  urban  homesteading,  a 
program  acided  by  that  free  marketeer, 
Ronald  Reagan.  The  reason  we  want 
these  progsams  in  1991  is  not  because 
we  want  to  hold  on  to  them,  but  be- 
cause 1991  is  a  transition  year  for  these 
programs.  These  programs  are  not  used 
by  big  bureaucrats  to  create  big  slums. 
These  are  Iprograms  heavily  used  by 
nonprofits  knd  they  have  the  sweat  eq- 
uity initiattives  that  are  neighborhood 
based;  they  are  projects  now  on  the 
drawing  board  and  they  will  absolutely 
be  disruptive  if  we  terminate  them  pre- 
maturely. We  need  funds  appropriated 
in  1991  for  ^hese  four  programs  to  pro- 
vide the  b^dge  between  now  and  the 
start  of  tha  HOME  Program  and  HOPE 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  President,  again  the  language 
and  oratory  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  th0  HOPE  initiative  and  the 
HOME  initiative  are  absolutely  accu- 
rate. We  doi  not  dispute  that.  But  what 
we  do  say  Is  starting  prematurely  by 
trjring  to  Jump  start  really  is  a  bad 
start  becai^e  we  will  not  create  new 
housing.  We  are  Just  going  to  create 
more  confu«ion. 

If  we  do  It  in  an  orderly  process,  we 
will  help  the  poor  help  themselves,  we 
will  enable  local  communities  to 
unleash  th#ir  creativity  and  not  now 
disrupt  the!  fine  work  that  many  fine 
Governors,  mayors,  nonprofit,  and  reli- 
gious groupB  have  been  doing,  if  we  say 
stay  the  coarse  imtll  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator flrom  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
how  much  ame  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  Minutes  remaining. 


March  19,  1991 

Mr.  D'AMATb.  Mr.  President,  it  has 


just  come  to 
gressional  Bu 
utes  ago  that 
Partnership 
million  over 


attention  by  the  Con- 
et  Offlce  several  min- 
the  HOME  Investment 
ogram  would  be  S31.5 
dget.  Therefore,  I  will 
ask  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  mod- 
ify my  amendment  so  that  the  HOME 
Investment  Pfurtnershlp  Grant  Pro- 
gram would  bel  reduced  from  $500  mil- 
lion to  S468,500,p00. 

That  would  ihen  leave  it  so  that  it 
would  not  be  i  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  appreciate  that  and  I  am  pre- 
pared then  to  jHeld  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  ant  we  can  proceed  to  dis- 
position, j 

Ms.  MIKULaKI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  rirfht  to  object,  I  tell  the 
Senator  from  pJew  York,  of  course,  I 
am  not  going  to  object  to  a  technical 
correction.  I  afti  willing  to  share  with 
him  that  I  knew  about  this  sometime 
ago  and  he  di^  not  choose  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  so  we  could  have  a  de- 
bate and  vote  pn  this  up  or  down  and 
have  it  resolved  on  its  policy  merits 
rather  than  on  technical  amendments. 
I  think  the  ouerer  of  the  amendment 
knows  the  splfflt  in  which  this  debate 
has  occurred.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

AMiSJDMElfr  NO.  45,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  38,  strike  out  Une  13  and  all  that 
follows  through  l}ne  24  on  page  40,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  th^  following: 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  fND  OPPORTUNmr  FOR  PEO- 
PLE EVERYWHEIIE  GRANTS  (HOPE  GRANTS) 

For  the  Homedwnership  and  Opportunity 
for  People  I  Everywhere  Programs, 
S165,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  S68,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  HOPE  I  program  authorized  under  title 
in  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 
$51,000,000  shall  be  for  the  HOPE  H  program 
authorized  under  subtitle  B  of  title  IV  of 
Cranston-GonzalK  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (Puillc  Law  101-625);  S36,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  HOPE  in  program  authorised 
under  subtitle  C  pf  title  IV  of  such  Act;  and 
S10,000,000  shall  bf  for  supportive  services  for 
the  HOPE  for  Elderly  Independence  Dem- 
onstration program  authorized  under  section 
803  of  such  Act.     I 

coMMUNrrr  plAnnino  and  development 

SHELTER  PLUsIcAKE:  HOMELESS  RENTAL 
HOUepNO  ASSISTANCE 

Plus  Care:  Homeless  Rent- 
ance  program,  as  author- 
e  P,  part  n  of  title  IV  of 
[cKlnney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  (Publla  Law  100-77),  as  amended, 
$80,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

RENTAL  REHABILITATION  ORANT8 

Proposed  Resci«lon  (R91-24)— Fiscal  Year 

1991 
All  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  PubUc  La  »  101-G07  are  rescinded. 


For  the  Shelte) 
al  Housing  Assii 
ized  under  subti 
the  Stewart  B. 


UMI 
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URBAN  HOMB8TEAOINO 

PropoMd  Rescission  (R91-2S)— Fiscal  Year 

1991 

All  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  101-507,  togrether  with 
available  balances  (including  amounts 
deobligated  in  fiscal  year  1991).  are  re- 
scinded. 

REHABILITATION  LOAN  FimD 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-a6)— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

Amounts  made  available  for  commitments 
for  loans  under  this  head  in  Public  Law  101- 
507,  other  than  amounts  necessary  for  oper- 
ating costs  and  the  capitalization  of  delin- 
quent interest  on  delinquent  or  defaulted 
loans,  are  rescinded. 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-23)— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

Available  funds  under  this  head  (including 
amounts  deobligated  in  fiscal  year  1991),  ex- 
cept such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  court  orders  of  United  States 
Courts  which  direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  set  aside  funds 
for  possible  future  approval  of  grants  to 
carry  out  urban  development  action  grant 
programs  authorized  in  section  119  of  the 
Housing  and  Conununity  Development  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  are  rescinded. 

HOUSINO  PROORAMS 
ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-a0)— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  prior  years  for  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  under 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1958, 
S295,815,000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  101-507,  $229,660,000,  are 
rescinded.  Provided.  That  $514,100,000  shall,  in 
lieu  of  1733.700,000.  be  for  the  development 
and  acquisition  cost  of  public  housing:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  S2S.OOO,000  shall,  in  lieu  of 
S35.000.000.  be  available  for  assistance  under 
the  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  program. 

Of  the  amounts  under  this  head  carried 
over  Crom  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  prior  years.  S2S0,300,000  are  rescinded: 
Provided,  That  S60.S00.000  of  such  amount 
Shall  be  Crom  public  housing  amendments. 
$102,300,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  from 
amounts  for  section  8  certificate  assistance 
to  eligible  tenants  of  section  8  projects  that 
are  withdrawn  firom  assistance  under  that 
program.  $7,110,000  of  such  amount  shall  be 
f^m  amounts  for  section  8  certificate  assist- 
ance for  tenants  affected  by  public  housing 
disposition.  $112,700,000  of  such  amount  shall 
be  trom  amounts  for  section  8  voucher  assist- 
ance for  tenants  affected  by  public  housing 
relocation  activities,  and  $12,600,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  ftom  section  8  amounts  for 
tenants  of  projects  heretofore  subsidized 
under  prior  section  23  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (as  in  effect  before  Au- 
gust 22, 1974). 

BOMB  INVESTMENT  PARTNERSHIPS  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

For  the  HOME  investment  partnerships 
program  as  authorized  under  title  n  of  the 
Cranston-Oonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (Public  Law  101-42S). 
$468,600,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  (  MODERATE 
REHABIUTATION.  SINGLE  ROOM  OCCUPANCT 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  8  mod- 
erate rehabilitation,  single  room  occupancy 


program,  as  authorized  under  subtitle  F. 
part  m.  of  title  IV  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
100-77).  as  amended.  $24,000,000.  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  Section  8  moderate  re- 
habilitation single  room  occupancy  program, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  303  RENTAL 
ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  202 
rental  assistance  program,  as  authorized 
under  subtitle  F.  part  IV.  of  title  IV  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  100-77).  as  amended. 
$18,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

ASSISTANCE  POR  THE  RENEWAL  OF  EXPIRING 
SECTION  8  SUBSIDY  CONTRACTS 

For  an  additional  amounts  for  "Assistance 
for  the  renewal  of  expiring  section  8  subsidy 
contracts",  $155,815,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  of  the 
$7,734,985,400  provided  for  use  in  connection 
with  section  8  expiring  contracts  in  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1991  (Public 
Law  101-507).  is  increased  by  the  foregoing 
appropriation  to  $7,890,800,400,  of  which 
$4,234,500,400  shall  be  for  existing  certifl- 
cates,  $871,300,000  shall  be  for  housing  vouch- 
ers, and  $2,965,000,000  shall  be  for  loan  man- 
agement and  other  project-based  section  8 
contracts. 

CONGREGATE  SERVICES 

Funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law  101- 
507,  104  Stat.  1362,  as  well  as  prior  year  unob- 
ligated balances  made  available  under  the 
Congregate  Housing  Services  Act  of  1978, 
shall  be  provided  for  in  section  802  of  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 

HOUSING  PROJECrrS 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects",  $75,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1992:  Provided,  That  these 
funds  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  requirements  in  accordance 
with  section  9(a),  notwithstanding  section 
9<d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  collea«nie  from  Maryland 
who  I  think  has  very  aptly  put  it.  We 
had  a  full  debate  on  this.  There  is  no 
sense  in  ?oing  any  farther.  I  wish  to 
see  us  give  the  Secretary  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  this  program.  I  recog- 
nize the  concerns  that  have  been  voiced 
by  my  colleagues. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufHcient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufflcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  jrield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Senator  Kas- 
TEN  and  Senator  STMM8  be  added  as 
original  cosponsors. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  be  printed  in  the  Reooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

National  Association 

OF  Home  Builders. 
Wathington,  DC,  March  18. 1991. 

Hon.  ALFONSE  D'AMATO. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  D'Amato:  On  behalf  of  the 
157.000  members  of  the  National  Aasociatlon 
of  Home  Builders  (NAHB).  I  respectfully  urge 
your  support  and  vote  for  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  D'Amato  (R-NY)  to  the 
FY  1991  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill, 
H.R.  1281.  The  D'Amato  amendment  will 
maximize  the  use  of  scarce  federal  dollars 
devoted  to  housing  prog)ram8  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD). 

This  amendment  will  make  it  both  i)088ible 
and  desirable  to  provide  Initial  funding  for 
the  new  initiatives  contained  in  the  Cran- 
ston-Gonzalez National  Affordable  Housing 
Act— HOME  and  HOPE— in  a  way  that  will 
balance  Congressional  intent  with  respect  to 
both  the  authorization  and  appropriations 
legislation  enacted  in  the  101st  (ingress. 
NAHB  strongly  supports  the  D'Anuito 
amendment. 

It  is  our  understanding  an  amendment  will 
support  funding  for  public  housing,  new  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  at  the  author- 
ization level,  while  providing  $500  million  for 
HOME— the  state  and  local  matching  grant 
program— as  well  as  $165  million  for  home- 
ownership  opportunities  under  HOPE  and 
$122  million  for  Homeless  Shelter  Plus  Care 
for  a  total  of  $287  for  the  HOPE  programs. 

This  budget-neutral  amendment  would 
transfer  $220  million  in  funding  from  public 
bousing  construction,  which  takes  roughly 
five  years  from  funding  approval  to  occu- 
pancy, and  apply  these  funds  to  the  HOME 
program,  where  immediate  assistance  will  be 
made  available,  providing  a  predictable  flow 
of  funds  to  almost  300  states,  cities,  and 
towns.  Currently,  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram is  experiencing  a  27,700  unit  backlog, 
while  nearly  100,000  units  of  public  housing 
remain  vacant. 

Again,  we  respectfully  urge  your  support 
and  vote  for  the  D'Amato  amendment  to 
H.R.  1281  to  provide  initial  funding  for  the 
HOME  and  HOPE  Initiatives  in  FY  1901,  In  an 
effort  to  more  responsibly  address  the  unmet 
housing  needs  of  the  nation's  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  ( 
Sincerely. 

Mark  Ellis  TIPTON. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  D'Amato 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  would  rescind  $756  million  from  ex- 
isting HUD  programs.  With  these  sav- 
ings, the  amendment  would  propose  to 
fund  the  newly  authorized  HOME  In- 
vestment Partnership  Program  and  the 
administration's  Homeownership  and 
Opportunities  for  People  Everywhere 
or  HOPE  Program. 

Now,  I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  HOME  Program  and  I  renudn  a 
strong  supporter   of  the  HOME   Pro- 
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gram.  I  believe  the  HOME  Program 
rejjresents  the  vehicle  for  funding  low- 
income  housing  in  the  1990's. 

HOME  is  unique  in  the  flexibility 
that  the  program  will  provide  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  program 
Cavors  housing  rehabilitation,  but  will 
allow  communities  to  support  new 
housing  construction  or  to  provide 
rental  assistance  payments,  if  these 
strategies  better  meet  a  particular, 
pressing  local  need. 

HOME  is  unique  vrith  its  matching 
requirement.  This  requirement  is  im- 
portant in  a  dlCQcult  budget  environ- 
ment because  it  expands  the  resources 
available  for  low-income  housing.  But 
It  is  also  important  because  it  man- 
dates a  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  local  govern- 
ments— a  partnership  that  combines 
Federal  resources  and  60  years  of  low- 
income  housing  experience  with  local 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  of  what 
programs  will  or  will  not  work. 

HOME  is  unique  in  the  role  it  envi- 
sions for  nonprofits.  Nonprofits  are 
now  playing  a  signlHcant  role  in  hous- 
ing and  their  capacity  Is  growing  daily. 
In  my  State,  an  excellent  example  of 
the  possibilities  for  nonprofits  is  Chat- 
tanooga Neighborhood  Enterprises  or 
CNE.  I  support  the  HOME  Program  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  spawn  organiza- 
tions like  CNE  across  the  Nation,  new 
organizations  that  are  effective  provid- 
ers of  low-income  housing  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  if  new  funding  were 
available,  I  would  like  to  see  the  HOME 
Program  funded  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  support 
funding  for  HOME  this  year  at  the  ex- 
pense of  existing  housing  programs. 
The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act 
that  created  the  HOME  Program  made 
an  implicit  promise  to  cities  and 
States  of  a  transition  year.  Terminat- 
ing the  Rental  Rehabilitation  Grant 
Program,  the  section  312  Rehabilita- 
tion Loan  Program,  and  the  Urban 
Homesteading  Program  this  year  be- 
fore the  HOME  infrastructure  is  in 
place  will  create  an  unfortunate  and 
harmful  hiatus  in  funding  available  to 
cities  for  their  housing  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  also  oppose 
this  amendment  for  another  reason. 
This  is  because  the  amendment  would 
provide  S165  million  for  the  administra- 
tion's HOPE  Program. 

I  must  confess  to  a  certain  ambiva- 
lence about  the  HOPE  Program.  I  favor 
homeownership.  I  favor  innovation  in 
our  antipoverty  approaches.  We  need  to 
try  new  strategies  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  strategies  very 
carefolly. 

But  Bfr.  President,  I  cannot  support  a 
ftill-blown  HOPE  Program  based  on  the 
information  we  have  so  far.  The  GAO 
found  that  the  cost  per  unit  of  public 
housing  homeownership  at  a  D.C. 
project  exceeded  $73,000.  At  that  cost, 
we  could  have  housed  more  than  twice 
as  many  currently  unserved  families 
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using  the 
program. 

Moreovei,  an  evaluation  of  the  Initial 
public  ho  ising  homeownership  dem- 
onstration found  that  participants  had 
higher  incimes  than  the  average  public 
housing  tenant  by  $16,673  to  $6,539.  If 
the  administration  is  asking  us  to  go 
more  deep!  y  into  the  business  of  giving 
away  the  )nly  resources  affordable  to 
the  very  poor  and  transferring  that 
ownership  to  relatively  better  off 
households,  Mr.  President,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  HOPE  is  flawed 
both  as  aThousing  program  and  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  HATIFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing consideration  of  H.R.  1281,  the  dire 
emergency!  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,!  the  committee  agreed  to 
defer  the  administration's  proposed  re- 
scissions. Uransfers,  and  appropriations 
of  more  tl^an  $780  million  in  housing 
and  community  development  programs 
to  support  I  programs  authorized  in  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  in- 
cluding tHe  HOPE  Grants  Program. 
While  the  hOPE  and  HOME  Programs 
have  obviops  merit,  I  fully  concur  with 
the  comnUp^tee's  decision  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
supported  a  variety  of  HUD  Programs 
including  yrban  Homesteading,  Nehe- 
miah,  UDj^G,  Rental  Rehabilitation 
and  Supplemental  Assistance  for  Fa- 
cilities to  assist  the  Homeless.  Many  of 
these  programs  are  now  targeted  in 
these  resell  sions. 

Without  1 1  doubt.  Secretary  Kemp  has 
exemplifie<  great  leadership  in  putting 
forth  a  nuE  iber  of  new  and  valuable  ini- 
tiatives ann  has  done  much  to  restore 
credibility  and  accountability  to  the 
Dejjartment  of  Housing,  but  I  feel 
strongly  that  programs  such  as  HOPE 
and  HOME  should  be  given  every  con- 
sideration through  the  regular  appro- 
priations process  and  not  on  a  dire 
emergency  supplemental  bill.  I  intend 
to  work  wii  h  the  VA,  HUD  Subcommit- 
tee to  see  If  these  important  new  ini- 
tiatives csn  be  implemented  expedi- 
tiously in  ;he  new  flscal  year  without 
rescinding  funds  appropriated  for  cur- 
rent progra  ms. 

Mr.  LAU  rENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  relu<  tantly  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  ol  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  A<  t,  and  in  fact  worked  close- 
ly with  th(  Housing  Subcommittee  on 
several  of  its  provisions.  So  I  would 
very  much  like  to  see  these  new  pro- 
grams funded,  particularly  the  HOME 
Program,  which  includes  a  set-aside  for 
communit3^based  groups  based  on  my 
own  bill,  tl»e  Community  Housing  Part- 
nership Ac^. 

However,  as  strongly  as  I  support  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  I 
don't  thinlt  it's  right  to  ftmd  the  new 
programs  row  by  taking  money  away 
from  existiiig  programs. 
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Mr.  President,  it's  premature  to  ap- 
propriate moi^ey  to  the  HOME  Pro- 
gram. The  States  and  localities  that 
will  get  monej  for  the  HOME  Program 
must  first  put  together  comprehensive 
housing  strategies,  and  they  must  do  it 
after  the  public  gets  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate. Yet  $tate  and  local  officials 
are  just  gettihg  started  in  preparing 
their  strategieb  and  learning  about  the 
program.  Officjials  in  New  Jersey  tell 
me  that  they  Will  not  be  ready  to  use 
HOME  ftinds  effectively  for  many 
months.  Municipal  officials  around  the 
country  are  saying  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Preside!*,  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  rush  1991  money  into  a  program  that 
the  recipients  aren't  ready  to  use,  and 
when  the  same  recipients  are  urging  us 
to  oppose  the  effort.  Particularly  when 
such  funding  trould  be  taken  from  pro- 
grams that  help  nonprofit,  community- 
based  groups  iTovide  housing,  and  that 
allow  us  to  ^pair  the  many  public 
housing  projeots  that  are  in  dire  need 
of  major  reconstruction. 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  concerns 
about  this  amendment,  I  want  to  again 
emphasize  mjrj  support  for  the  HOME 
Program,  and  my  hope  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  fimded  in  1992.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  VA,  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies  Suboommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Cominittee,  I  intend  to  work 
for  such  fundi^  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  I  an»  hopeful  we  can  work  in 
a  bipartisan  m&nner  to  make  that  hap- 


GRASSIEY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
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the  first  majot  housing  legislation  in 
years.  | 

Some  of  the  inventive  aspects  of  this 
landmark  legiiflatlon  were: 

The  HOPE  FVogram,  which  promotes 
low-income  homeownership  and  resi- 
dent management; 

the  HOME  Rousing  Grant  Program, 
which  increases  housing  assistance  to 
States  and  cities  for  vouchers,  rehabili- 
tation, and  new  construction;  and 

the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Program,  an 
innovative  new  service-supported  hous- 
ing program  fbr  the  homeless  most  In 
need.  ' 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  quickly  issued 
regulations  td  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams. The  program  regulations  for 
HOPE  and  Shelter  Plus  Care  were  pub- 
lished in  early  February.  The  HOME 
Program  regulations  were  issued  on 
February  28  for  prepublication  review, 
and  will  be  published  soon. 

The  administration  is  seeking  $787 
million  in  supplemental  funds  for  1991 
in  a  budget  iieutral  request.  HOME 
would  receive  $500  million  in  1991, 
HOPE  grants  ^uld  receive  $155  million 
in  1991,  services  for  firall  elderly  hous- 
ing would  receive  $10  million,  and  Shel- 
ter Plus  Care  Iwould  receive  $122  mil- 
lion 
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These  funds  would  be  offset  by  a  S220 
million  reduction  in  public  housing 
new  construction.  This  would  bring 
1991  funding  to  the  authorized  level  of 
$154  million,  down  from  the  appro- 
priated level  of  $734  million,  but  still 
permitting  12,708  units  of  new  con- 
struction. This  amendment  does  not  re- 
duce operating  subsidies  or  moderniza- 
tion funds  for  public  housing. 

A  $500  million  HOME  block  grant 
would  serve  more  than  37,200  families. 
The  reduction  in  public  housing  new 
construction  has  little  impact  on  the 
number  of  families  served — reducing 
the  increase  in  public  housing  new  con- 
struction by  less  than  3.000  families. 
And  these  units  would  take  4-5  years  to 
become  occupied.  Therefore,  HOME 
funds  will  serve  more  than  12  times  the 
number  of  low-income  families,  com- 
pared to  the  existing  appropriations 
level  for  public  housing  new  construc- 
tion and  allowing  carryover  funds  to  be 
unused. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  time  to 
move  forward  aggressively  with  these 
programs.  It  is  time  to  break  from  the 
failed  policies  of  the  past  and  embrace 
the  bright  future  promoted  by  these 
programs.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
follow  through  with  its  support  of  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of 
last  year. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fully  fund  these 
programs. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
this  amendment  which  would  shift 
funding  away  from  the  Nation's  Public 
Housing  Authorities  to  help  launch  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's new  HOME  and  HOPE  pro- 
grams. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  I  joined  with 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act— the  legislation 
that  created  both  the  HOME  and  the 
HOPE  programs.  It  was  a  good  bill  that 
put  forth  a  number  of  innovative  hous- 
ing programs  to  aid  low-income  fami- 
lies, the  homeless,  and  other  needy  in- 
dividuals. The  Department  recently 
published  regulations  regarding  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act.  and  I 
look  forward  to  public  comment  on 
these  regulations. 

My  enthusiasm  for  HOPE  and  HOME, 
however,  does  not  come  at  the  expense 
of  current  funding  for  Public  Housing 
Authorities  [PHA's].  In  my  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  PHA's  are  scheduled 
to  receive  nearly  $7  million  this  fiscal 
year.  Budgets  have  been  planned  based 
on  this  Hgure,  and  hundreds  of  families 
are  depending  upon  this  Federal  assist- 
ance. The  pending  amendment  would 
reduce  Rhode  Island's  funding  by  $4.5 
million — a  devastating  66-percent  cut. 

Public  Housing  programs  in  my  State 
are  a  great  success.  The  cities  of  I*rovi- 
dence,  Pawtucket,  Cranston,  Warwick, 
Woonsocket,  and  others  are  creating 
new  housing  opportunities  for  Rhode 


Islanders  each  day.  Therefore,  I  see  no 
need  to  abandon  PHA's  in  order  to  em- 
brace programs  that  are  already  sched- 
uled to  be  implemented  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  HUD  Secretary  to  imple- 
ment the  promising  components  of  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act.  At 
this  time,  however,  I  must  support  the 
current  fiscal  year  funding  schedule 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  D'Amato  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  because  it  violates  several 
key  points  of  the  conference  agreement 
of  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  as  a  conferee  on  the  housing  bill,  I 
am  very  disappointed  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  proposal  that  flies 
in  the  face  of  an  agreement  that  was 
over  3  years  in  the  making. 

During  the  housing  conference,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  number  of  existing 
programs  would  be  folded  into  the 
HOME  Program  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  Today  the  administration  is 
asking  to  rescind  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams for  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1991.  This  is  fimdamentally  vmfair  to 
the  States  and  local  jurisdictions  who 
are  reljring  on  these  programs  to  bridge 
the  transition  to  the  HOME  Program. 
This  move  would  disrupt  the  plans  and 
conmiitments  communities  have  made 
in  anticipation  of  having  the  programs 
operable  until  fiscal  year  1992. 

During  the  housing  conference,  it 
was  also  agreed  that  the  Senate's 
HOME  Program  would  be  funded  at  $1 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  the  ad- 
ministration's HOPE  Program  would 
be  funded  at  $165  million.  The  amend- 
ment would  only  fund  the  HOME  Pro- 
gram at  half  of  the  amoimt  agreed — yet 
fully  fund  the  HOPE  Program  at  its  au- 
thorized level.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
administration  can  manage  to  come  up 
with  full  funding  for  their  new  initia- 
tive, yet  not  find  sufficient  funds  for 
HOME.  While  the  administration  is 
proposing  to  fund  HOME,  it  is  largely 
at  the  expense  of  other  much  needed 
programs — such  as  public  housing  de- 
velopment. 

Work  on  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  began  over  3  years  ago 
with  the  creation  of  the  Rouse-Maxwell 
Task  Force.  During  this  process,  the 
Senate  held  over  30  dayB  of  hearings 
and  actively  sought  the  input  of  every 
major  housing  interest.  From  day  one. 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
the  administration  were  integrally  in- 
volved in  crafting  the  bill.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  bill  that  was  developed  by 
wide  consensus,  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  both  Chambers  of  Congress,  actively 
supported  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD, 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 


The  HOME  Program  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  National  Affordable  Hous- 
ing Act  and  represents  the  next  genera- 
tion of  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs.  It  Is  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  decent  and  afford- 
able housing  for  millions  of  low-income 
families  by  creating  dynamic  partner- 
ships between  States,  local  commu- 
nities, nonprofits,  for-profit  developers, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Significant  momentum  has  been 
built  over  the  3-year  process  of  devel- 
oping the  HOME  Program  and  we  need 
to  maintain  that  momentum.  Since  en- 
actment. States  and  local  communities 
have  been  working  diligently  to  de- 
velop housing  strategies  to  address 
local  needs.  These  communities  are 
ready  and  eager  to  put  the  HOME  Pro- 
gram to  work  in  solving  the  affordable 
housing  crisis.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
also  been  working  to  promptly  issue 
regulations  to  get  the  program  off  the 
ground  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  that  supple- 
mental appropriations  could  not  be 
found  to  fund  HOME  or  the  other  ini- 
tiatives created  in  the  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act.  However,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  will  be 
working  over  the  next  few  weeks  to  try 
to  ensure  that  the  new  initiatives  cre- 
ated in  the  housing  bill  receive  ade- 
quate funding  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  D'Amato  be- 
cause it  violates  the  conference  agree- 
ment of  the  National  Affordable  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  last  session.  Congress  pa^ed  historic 
housing  legislation— legislation  that 
revamped  how  we  fiind  housing  pro- 
grams In  this  country.  And  though 
there  were  many  honest  disagreements 
about  the  direction  this  legislation 
should  take,  and  though  many  com- 
promises went  Into  the  final  package 
that  passed  Congress,  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress and  every  member  of  the  admin- 
istration that  worked  on  this  bill  was 
trying  to  move  It  toward  the  same  end: 
efficiently  and  effectively  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  this  country.  In  other 
words,  we  all  wanted  to  enact  programs 
that  move  as  many  iwople  as  possible 
into  decent,  affordable  housing. 

A  major  component  of  last  year's 
housing  legislation  was  the  HOME 
Block  Grant  Program.  In  my  opinion, 
this  program  embodies  the  commit- 
ment Congress  and  the  administration 
has  shown  to  meeting  the  diverse  hous- 
ing needs  of  this  Nation.  The  HOME 
grant  allows  States  and  entitlement 
cities  to  tap  Federal  housing  naoney  to 
flmd  programs  designed  specifically  for 
that  State  or  locality  by  that  State  or 
locality.  Again,  the  emphasis  is  on  get- 
ting people  into  housing  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  effective  manner. 
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Because  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  hous- 
ing legrislation  did  not  pass  until  the 
final  days  of  session  last  year.  Congress 
and  the  administration  made  another 
collective  decision— to  hold  off  funding 
and  implementing  the  new  housing  pro- 
grams—including the  HOME  block 
grant— until  fiscal  year  1992.  This  deci- 
sion was  not  made  because  of  any 
doubts  about  the  new  housing  pro- 
grams: their  authorization  was  sup- 
ported overwhelmingly  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  decision 
was  not  made  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
yond fiscal  year  1991;  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
fUnds  HUD  has  stated,  she— and  most 
others  in  this  body— are  committed  to 
suroorting  the  new  housing  programs 
with  appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  decision  to  delay  funding  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  housing  bill  had  the 
same  motive  as  the  other  collective  de- 
cisions about  housing  made  last  year: 
to  meet  this  Nation's  housing  needs  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively.  The  new 
grant  programs  HOME  and  HOPE  in- 
volve major  changes  in  the  way  State 
and  localities  access  Federal  funds. 
HUD  has  only  recently  issued  the  regu- 
lations for  these.  HOPE  regulations 
were  out  at  the  begiimlng  of  February. 
HOME  regulations  were  just  released 
yesterday.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  States  and  cities  to  under- 
stand how  to  tap  into  these  programs 
this  year. 

Despite  this.  Senators  D'Amato  and 
Oarn's  amendment  asks  us  to  fund 
these  new  programs  today — and  to  do 
so  by  eliminating,  cutting,  or  shifting 
ftinds  fk-om  housing  programs  for  which 
money  has  already  been  appropriated 
and,  in  many  cases,  on  which  States 
and  cities  already  depend.  In  other 
words,  the  amendment  before  us  today 
asks  us  to  rush  into  the  new  housing 
programs  this  year— and  to  terminate 
several  of  the  older,  established  pro- 
grams to  fUnd  that  rush.  Enacting  this 
amendment  would  result  in  confusion, 
interruption  of  projects  already  in  the 
pipeline  for  this  year,  and  probably  less 
funds  flowing  to  most  areas.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  the  D'Amato-Gam 
amendment  means  serving  less  people 
less  well. 

I  share  this  Impression  of  the 
D'Amato-Gam  proposal  with  several 
people  working  in  the  housing  field  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I've  checked 
with  State  legislators  interested  and  in 
charge  of  housing  programs;  I've 
checked  with  housing  authority  offi- 
cials in  our  major  cities;  I've  checked 
with  city  development  officers;  I've 
checked  with  real  estate  Industry  rep- 
resentatives in  Wisconsin;  and  I've 
checked  with  our  State  Housing  Office. 
All  sent  me  the  same  message;  it's  been 
sunmied  up  by  one  State  official  who 
said  of  the  D'Amato-Gam  amendment: 
Great  ideas,  great  programs,  let's  do  it, 
bat  let's  do  it  next  fall  when  we  can  do 
a  good  Job  of  it. 
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Mr.  P^sident,  I  support  the  Cran- 
ston-Gonzalez housing  legislation.  I 
support  the  flexibility  of  the  HOME 
Grant  Pvogram.  I  support  the  dream  of 
home  ownership  symbolized  by  the 
HOPE  Rrogram.  I  support  the  long- 
term  aik>roach  to  homelessness  em- 
bodied in  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Pro- 
gram. Aid  because  I  support  these  new 
initiatives,  I  support  doing  them  well.  I 
support  funding  them  next  year  after 
States  and  cities  have  a  chance  to 
learn  thf  programs  and  to  incorporate 
mds  into  their  budgets, 
iderstand  Secretary  Kemp's 
for  the  HOME  and  HOPE 
I  share  it.  I  understand  his 
get  funding  for  those   pro- 


the  new  ] 
I  can 
enthusis 
prog 
desire  tt> 


grams  tips  year  in  order  to  ensure  that 
they  arei  also  funded  next  year.  We  all 
know  th^t  is  often  how  the  appropria- 
tions gafie  is  played. 
However,  what  I  cannot  understand — 
>rt— is  playing  an  appropria- 
Ind  switching  game  that  will 
ihe  flow  of  Federal  money  to 
10  need  decent  housing  this 
month,  today.  And  that,  Mr. 
,  is  what  this  amendment  will 
(hat  reason,  I  will  vote  against 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 


or  sup] 
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disrupt 
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year,  t. 
Preside 
do.  For 
it,  and 
same. 

Mr.  D 
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gest  the 

The 
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ATO.  Mr.  President,  I  srield 
remainder  of  my  time. 

LSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
bsence  of  a  quorum. 
RESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
1  call  the  roll. 

listant  legislative  clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorumcall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiCHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  jthe  Senator  fi-om  Maryland 
yield  baik  the  remainder  of  her  time? 

Ms.  MDCULSKI.  The  Senator  from 
Marylai^d  does  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  her  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  teen  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]. 
The  y^as  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  fclerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40, 
nays  60,^  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  33  L«g.] 


Boren 

Burns 

CoftU 

Cochnui 

Orals 

D'Amato 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenld 

Dorenbenrt  r 

0am 

Oorton 

Oramin 

OiaMtay 


UMI 


YEAS— 40 

Hatch 

Helms 

Kassebaum 

Kaaten 

Llebermaii 

Lott 

Locar 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

Moynlhan 

MorkowBkl 

Nlckles 

Preasler 


Roth 

Rudman 

Seymour 

Shelby 

Slmpeon 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symma 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


Adams 
Akaka 

Baucns 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Blngaman 

Bond 

Bradley 

Breauz 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumper* 

Burdtck 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Daschle 
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NAYS-40 

DeOoBClnl 
Dixon 

ElOII 


Fowler 

Olenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harkln 

Hatneld 

Henin 

Heinz 

HoUlnss 

Inouye 

JefTords 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 


Laatenberv 

Leahy 

Levin 

Metaenbauro 

MlkQlakl 

Mitchell 

Nonn 

Packwood 

Pell 

I^or 

Reld 

Rlecle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasaer 

Simon 

Wellatone 

Wlrth 


So  the  aniendment  (No.  45)  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendmlent  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SARHANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tie  table. 

The  motiqn  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TIME  LlMrrATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD(  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consdnt  that  on  an  amendment 
which  Mr.  D'Amato  will  now  call  up 
dealing  witi  the  HOPE  Program  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  between  Sen- 
ator MiKin^siKi  and  Senator  D'Amato. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDiniE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  last  addressed  the  schedule  of  this 
evening  and  this  week,  the  nimiber  of 
amendments  has  increased.  No  one 
here  will  be  surprised  at  that. 

What  I  now  suggest  for  the  Senate's 
consideration,  following  consultation 
with  the  J  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  is  that  we  use 
the  20  minutes  during  which  the 
D'Amato  amendment  will  be  debated  to 
reach  an  agreement  identifying  and 
limiting  th(  amendments  to  this  bill 
with  time  agreements  on  them  in  a 
manner  that  will  assure  our  ability  to 
complete  aqtion  on  this  bill  by  early  or 
mid-aftemobn  tomorrow. 

That  would  then,  with  the  diligent 
effort  of  tqs  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  give  us  a 
chance — noO  a  certainty,  but  a 
chance — of  fiaving  the  conference  com- 
pleted and  the  conference  reports  back 
here  Thursaay  evening,  which  will  en- 
able us  to  complete  action  this  week  by 
the  close  |of  business  on  Thursday 
evening. 

If  we  are  unable  to  reach  such  an 
agreement  this  evening  and,  therefore, 
unable  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
tomorrow,  (then  almost  certainly  we 
will  be  in  Rrlday,  and  possibly  we  will 
not  be  able  to  complete  action  on  these 
two  appropriations  bills,  the  con- 
ference reports  for  them,  in  this  week 
prior  to  thi  i  recess,  both  of  which  are 
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results  that  I  think  Senators  would 
prefer  not  to  occur.  Therefore,  I  en- 
courage all  Senators  who  may  have  an 
agreement  to  now  be  prepared  to  make 
clear  to  the  staff  and  the  managers  the 
amendment,  the  subject  matter,  and 
the  time  agreement  so  that  we  can  be 
assured  of  completing  action  on  this 
bill  by  early  to  midaftemoon  tomor- 
row. 

I  srield  to  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  House  is  going  to  leave  tomorrow 
evening  in  any  event  so  whether  we  are 
here  on  Thursday  or  Friday  might  not 
be  significant;  there  would  not  be  any- 
body to  conference  with.  But  we  will 
try  to  get  time  agreements.  I  am  not 
certain  we  will  get  them  on  every 
amendment,  but  I  will  pledge  my  co- 
operation to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  to  the  majority  leader.  The 
problem  on  this  side  is  there  are  about 
three  different  events  tonight  i>eople 
supposedly  have  agreed  to  attend.  If  we 
can  do  as  much  as  we  can  in  the  next 
20  minutes,  as  far  as  agreements  are 
concerned,  then  I  can  discuss  it  with 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
knows,  having  been  in  this  position 
more  than  I  have,  almost  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  an  event  tonight  also  do 
not  want  to  be  here  on  Friday.  We  are 
trying  to  reach  accommodation  of 
both.  But  I  think  if  we  can  get  the 
agreement,  it  will  permit  us  to  achieve 
both,  and  I  hope  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suggest,  also,  if  we  hope 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill  by  mid- 
afternoon  tomorrow,  that  we  come  in 
and  begin  on  the  legislation  in  the 
morning  at  9  o'clock  and  that  we  have 
a  lineup  of  amendments  in  sequence  so 
that  we  vrtll  not  have  to  wait  around 
between  amendments  as  we  have  had  to 
do  today. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  capable  chairman  of  the 
committee  the  preparation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  am  certain  that  will  be 
part  of  it,  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  D'Amato  be  called  up,  that  that  be 
followed  by  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
NlCKLSS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  flrom  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  « 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEIR.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AMATO],  for  himself.  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Craio,  ijroposes  an 
amendment  numbered  48. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa^e  38.  line  13,  insert  the  followingr: 

HOMBOWNERSHIP  and  OPPOETinJITY  FOR 

People  Everywhere  Grants  (HOPE  Grants) 
For  the  Homeownershlp  and  Opportunity 
for  People  Everywhere  Programs, 
S165,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  168.000,000  shall  be  for 
the  HOPE  I  program  authorised  under  title 
m  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 
$51,000,000  shall  be  for  the  HOPE  n  program 
authorized  under  subtitle  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (Public  Law  101-625);  S36.000.000 
shall  be  for  the  HOPE  in  Program  author- 
ized under  subtitle  C  of  title  IV  of  such  Act; 
and  SIO.OOO.OOO  shall  be  for  supportive  serv- 
ices for  the  HOPE  for  Elderly  Independence 
Demonstration  Program  authorized  under 
section  803  of  such  Act. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  HOMELESS  RENTAL 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Homeless  Rent- 
al Housing  Assistance  Program,  as  author- 
ized under  subtitle  F.  part  II  of  title  IV  of 
the  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  10(V-77).  as  amended. 
S80,000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-a0)— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

On  page  38.  at  line  19  of  H.R.  1281.  delete, 
"$275,815,000"  and  insert  "295.815,000". 
On  page  38.  at  line  20,  insert  the  following: 
Of  the  amounts  under  this  head  carried 
over  from  appropriations  for  flscal  year  1900 
and  prior  years,  $267,000,000  are  rescinded: 
Provided,  That  $39,310,000  of  such  amount 
shall  be  from  public  housing  amendments, 
$102,390,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  from 
amounts  for  section  8  certificate  assistance 
to  eligible  tenants  of  section  8  projects  that 
are  withdrawn  from  assistance  under  that 
program,  $112,700,000  of  such  amount  shall  be 
from  amounts  for  section  8  voucher  assist- 
ance for  tenants  affected  by  public  housing 
relocation  activities,  and  $12,600,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  from  section  8  amounts  for 
tenants  of  projects  heretofore  subsidized 
under  prior  section  23  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (as  in  effect  before  Au- 
gust 22,  1974). 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  I  MODERATE 
REHABIUTATION.  SINGLE  ROOM  OCCUPANCY 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  8  mod- 
erate rehabilitation,  single  room  occupancy 
program,  as  authorized  under  subtitle  F, 
part  n.  of  title  IV  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney Homeless  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
100-77).  as  amended.  $24,000,000. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  302  RENTAL 
ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  202 
rental  assistance  program,  as  authorized 
under  subtitle  F,  part  IV,  of  title  IV  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  100-77),  as  amended, 
$18,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
a  budget-neutral  amendment  to  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  for  the 
new  HOPE^Homeownershlp  and  Op- 
portunity for  People  Everywhwe — pro- 
grams, including  the  HOPE  Grants 
Program,  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Pro- 
gram for  the  homeless,  and  the  Elderly 
Independence  initiative.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  S287  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1991  for  these  three  innovative 
housing  programs  from  excess  carry- 
over funds  from  fiscal  year  1990.  This 
amendment  would  not  affect  fiscal 
year  1991  or  fiscal  year  1992  approiniBr 
tions. 

These  three  major  programs  were  all 
authorized  as  part  of  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  they  were  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  most  Senators  last  No- 
vember. 

The  HOPE  Grants  Program  would  be 
funded  at  $155  million  to  finance  resi- 
dent management  and  home  ownership 
efforts  in  three  major  tjrpes  of  housing: 
public  housing,  FHA  insured  and  as- 
sisted housing,  and  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  vacant,  in  rem.  or  dis- 
tressed properties.  Despite  what  you 
may  have  heard  this  progrram  would 
not  destroy  the  public  housing  stock. 
In  fact,  carryover  funds  would  be  used 
to  increase  funding  for  public  housing, 
providing  S68  million  more  for  public 
and  Indian  housing  home  ownership, 
and  rehabilitation.  HOPE  does  not 
mandate  home  ownership  or  resident 
management;  it  expands  choice  by  cre- 
ating new  opportunities  for  residents 
to  purchase  their  homes  and  apart- 
ments. 

We  are  convinced  that  {irlvate  prop- 
erty ownership  gives  poor  people  pride 
of  ownership,  widens  the  benefits  of 
democratic  capitalism,  and  creates  new 
incentives  for  maintenance  of  housing 
and  improvement  of  neighborhoods. 

This  amendment  would  also  provide 
S122  million  for  funds  in  the  new  Shel- 
ter Plus  Care  Program  for  the  home- 
less. As  the  name  implies,  this  initia^ 
tive  ties  housing  to  supportive  serv- 
ices— like  drug  and  alcohol  treatment, 
mental  health  care,  and  job  training — 
to  expand  housing  for  the  hard  to  reach 
homeless.  If  anyone  wonders  why  this 
funding  amendment  is  attached  to  a 
dire  emergency  supplemental,  let  me 
say  that  the  needs  of  the  mentally  ill 
and  substance-addicted  homeless  are 
absolutely  critical  in  my  State  and  in 
many  States  around  the  country.  This 
amendment  would  earmark  over  42  per- 
cent of  the  carryover  funds  to  offer 
homeless  Americans  a  decent  place  to 
live  and  a  chance  to  get  back  on  their 
feet.  I  believe  that  this  amendment  de- 
serves bipartisan  support,  and  if  serv- 
ing the  homeless  does  not  deserve  bi- 
partisan support,  I  don't  know  what 
does. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  also 
provide  funding  for  the  Elderly  Inde- 
pendence Program,  which  ties  services 
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for  the  firail  elderly  with  housing 
vouchers.  This  effort  would  bring  home 
health  care,  meal  delivery  and  prepara- 
tion, housekeeping,  and  other  services 
together  with  housing  to  help  thou- 
sands of  fttUl  elderly  individuals  and 
families  stay  in  their  own  home.  With- 
out some  help  with  daily  living,  the 
firail  elderly  might  prematurely  be 
forced  into  expensive  nursing  home  fa- 
cilities, which  studies  show  cost  more 
in  Medicaid  costs  than  stasrlng  home 
under  limited  care.  I  expect  that  this 
program  will  offer  some  real  hope  to 
many  elderly  in  my  own  State  and 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  de- 
serve our  support,  and  they  were  passed 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  just  a  few  months 
ago  with  great  fanfare  and  self-con- 
gratulation. I  think  they  deserve  not 
Just  our  rhetoric  but  our  resources. 

Three  major  arguments  were  raised 
to  oppose  the  previous  amendment  to 
ftind  HOPE  and  HOME.  This  amend- 
ment addresses  those  concerns.  The 
first  argument  was  that  some  of  the 
offsets  to  fund  the  new  program  would 
come  from  rescissions  of  funds  for  pub- 
lic housing  new  construction  and  three 
other  categorical  grant  programs.  I  un- 
derstand the  reluctance  of  many  Sen- 
ators to  rescind  fUnds  so  far  into  the 
fiscal  year  for  successful  inrograms  that 
States,  cities,  and  nonprofit  groups 
were  depending  on  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

This  amendment  answers  that  con- 
cern— it  contains  no  reductions  in  ex- 
isting programs,  including  public  hous- 
ing new  construction,  the  312  loan  pro- 
gram, rental  rehab,  or  urban  home- 
steading.  The  HOPE  programs  would  be 
financed  entirely  from  excessive  carry- 
over fUnds.  These  carryover  funds  are 
not  needed  because  of  unanticipated 
changes  resulting  from  legislation— 
particularly  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act — economic  and  technical 
reestimates,  and  program  demand  that 
was  less  than  anticipated  or  budgeted. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake  to  allow  these  excess  carry- 
over funds  to  go  unused  when  these 
new  inrograms  could  deliver  important 
assistance  and  self-help  e^orts  to  low 
Income  people  this  year.  The  real  es- 
tate slowdown,  collapse  of  the  S&L's, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Fund  portfolio,  as 
well  as  the  portfolio  of  State  and  local 
properties,  present  unique  and  perhaps 
unprecedented  opportunities.  HOPE 
ftands  could  be  used  to  buy  these  prop- 
erties at  bargain  basement  prices  to 
help  low  income  people  become  home- 
owners and  expand  access  to  affordable 
housing. 

The  second  argument  against  funding 
the  new  jn-ograms  has  been  that  States, 
cities,  counties,  and  nonprofits  were 
not  ready  to  use  the  HOME  Block 
Grant  Program.  If  the  HOME  Program 
Is  arguably  not  ready,  the  HOPE  pro- 
grams which  this  amendment  would 
tanA  are  clearly  ready  to  go.  Not  only 
has  the  Department  been  preparing  for 


2  years  fco  get  these  programs  up  and 
running,  but  the  HOPE  programs— un- 
like the  HOME  program— is  guided  by 
an  intei  im  regulation  that  was  pub- 
lished oi  I  February  4.  Over  100  resident 
management  groups  are  already  in 
training,  and  many  will  want  the  op- 
portunity to  own  their  projects  and 
properties  in  fiscal  year  1991.  No  fur- 
ther regulations  need  to  be  issued  to 
allow  thjs  program  to  become  effective 
today. 

The  tllird  argument  is  that  Congress 
cannot  guarantee  funds  in  1992  for 
these  n«w  programs,  so  why  start  in 
1991?  In  rchese  days  of  tight  budgeting, 
funding  is  not  guaranteed  for  any  pro- 
gram. B|it  that  should  not  prevent  us 
from  fui^ding  programs  when  money  is 
availably  as  with  the  1991  carryover 
funds.  If  we  must  take  1  year  at  a  time, 
then  let^  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity we  have  before  us.  These  excess 
carryover  funds  can  start  relatively 
small  programs  like  the  HOPE  pro- 
grams, hut  they  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  a  larte  block  grant,  like  the  HOME 
Prograni. 

In  cloae.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  budget-neutral  amendment 
which  daes  not  cut  fimding  for  any  ex- 
isting program.  The  Democrats  have 
asked  Ptesident  Bush  for  a  domestic 
agenda.  This  amendment  would  begin 
an  important  part  of  a  new  domestic 
agenda  |y  funding  promising  programs 
for  the  tomeless,  for  potential  low  in- 
come homeowners,  and  for  the  frail  el- 
derly. This  may  not  be  the  best  way  or 
time  to  inance  new  programs,  but  with 
limited  budgets,  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  waj  . 

Promiies  to  do  something  in  1992 
may  oily  be  smoke  and  mirrors. 
Today,  tfe  can  do  something  important 
and  sigriiificant  by  funding  HOPE  as  a 
downpasfment  on  implementing  new  di- 
rections in  housing  policies — policies 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  this 
Chamber  in  the  National  Affordable 
Housing,  Act. 

Mr.  Pnesident,  in  conclusion,  I  offer  a 
budget-iieutral  amendment  to  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  for  the  new 
Homeow^ership  and  Opportunity  for 
People  Everywhere  Program,  known  as 
the  HOPE  Program,  and  include  the 
HOPE  Grants  Program,  the  Shelter 
Plus  Cafe  Program  for  homeless,  and 
the  eldetly  independence  initiative. 

The  atnendment  would  provide  $287 
million  jin  fiscal  year  1991  for  these 
three  innovative  housing  programs 
fi'om  exoess  carryover  funds  firom  fiscal 
year  199*— no  new  funds.  No  new  funds. 
It  does  >ot  tamper  with  any  programs. 
It  keepaj  all  existing  programs,  all  the 
public  housing  programs  in  place. 

I  understood  the  arguments  saying, 
look,  w4  do  not  want  to  tamper  with 
public  housing;  look,  we  do  not  want  to 
tamper  with  the  312  Program;  we  do 
not  thidk  that  the  HOME  Program  is 
ready.  ]  t  does  not  deal  with  HOME, 
just  HO]  >E. 
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We  are  ta]  king  about  whether  or  not 
we  are  goinj  r  to  grive  our  President  the 
opportunity  to  decJ  with  these  pro- 
grams for  w  lich  he  has  called.  He  said, 
give  us  a  cliance.  This  is  not  Senator 
D'Amato  coining  forward.  I  am  doing 
this  on  behalf  of  the  administration,  on 
behalf  of  tha  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary. 

Let  me  t<ll  you  what  this  program 
does.  Tliis  irogram  would  earmark  42 
percent  of  t  le  carryover  funds  to  offer 
homeless  Aj  nericans  a  decent  place  to 
live  and  a  c  lance  to  get  back  on  their 
own  feet. 

The  Shelt<  ir  Plus  Care  Program,  what 
a  program,  Ijl22  million.  You  say  you 
are  for  dealing  with  people  who  are 
homeless,  people  who  are  mentally  ill, 
drug  addicts.  Here  is  a  chance,  because 
as  the  name  implies.  Shelter  Plus  Care 
Program,  this  initiative  ties  housing  to 
supportive  Services  like  drug  and  alco- 
hol treatm^t,  like  mental  health  and 
j^b  training,  to  expanding 
the   hard-to-reach  home- 


care   and 
housing  for 
less. 

If  anyone 
amendment 


wonders  why  this  funding 
is  attached  to  a  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental,  let  me  tell  you. 
You  talk  abOut  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  the  homeless.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  4emonstrate  that  you  are 
committed  to  put  the  funding  into  the 
legislation  tihat  we  authorized. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide funds  fir  the  Elderly  Independence 
Program,  ^hat  does  that  do?  It  ties 
services  for  the  frail  elderly  with  hous- 
ing vouchers.  This  effort  brings  home 
health  care,  meal  delivery  and  prepara- 
tion, housekeeping,  and  other  services 
together  w^h  housing  to  help  thou- 
sands of  fi-all  elderly  individuals.  I  hear 
a  lot  of  m3  colleagues  talking  about 
whether  or  aot  the  administration  has 
a  heart.  Hei'e  is  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  demonst'ate  that  we  are  going  to 
put  excess  c  Eirryover  money  into  a  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  frail  elderly. 
When  we  ts.lk  about  saving  money,  I 
have  wondei-ed  for  years  why  HHS  and 
others  hav«  not  done  this.  You  can 
save  a  fortme  if  you  keep  a  senior  in 
his  or  her  hDuse.  You  are  not  going  to 
keep  those  people  who  are  wondering 
around. 

By  the  way.  when  we  talk  about  the 
homeless,  giving  them  supportive  care, 
I  look  on  tl^e  floor  and  I  see  my  friend 
and  coUeagtie,  Senator  Domenici,  who 
has  worked  so  diligently  with  others  to 
help  bring  [this  program  about.  Mr. 
President,  qhese  programs  deserve  our 
support.  Thiy  were  passed  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  a  few  months  ago.  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  thpse  groups,  to  these  people, 
to  have  ani  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing. I 

Let  me  just  point  out  one  other 
thing.  Mr.  i>resident,  HOPE  funds  can 
be  used  right  now  to  buy  properties  at 
bargain  basement  prices  to  give  people 
with  low  inqomes  an  opportunity.  What 
a  thing  for  them  and  what  a  way  to 
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help  the  taxpayers.  We  have  this  port- 
folio of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion as  well  as  a  portfolio  of  State  and 
local  properties.  They  present  a  unique 
opportunity  to  put  people  in  houses. 
We  are  complaining  about  what  is  hap- 
pening: with  all  of  these  houses.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  empower  people  to 
own  their  own  homes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a  look 
at  this  proposal  In  li^ht  of  what  it  can 
do  and  then  let  us  challenge  the  admin- 
istration. Let  us  give  them  this  oppor- 
tunity to  use  this  funding,  particularly 
since  it  does  not  represent  additional 
funds  but  really  a  recapture  of  funds 
that  have  not  been  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  retain  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes,  I  retain  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Ms.  MKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
ftmds  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  go  for  a  project 
called  HOPE  and  another  called  Shel- 
ter Plus  Care.  Both  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  HOPE  essentially,  as  the  Sen- 
ator for  New  York  said,  would  be  able 
to  convert  public  housing  now  rented 
by  the  tenants  into  home  ownership. 
This  was  tried  in  England  under  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
success.  This  appropriator  actually 
funded  demonstration  projects  with  the 
Secretary  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the 
idea.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  idea 
has  merit  because  public  housing 
should  always  be  a  way  to  a  better  life, 
not  to  be  a  way  of  life. 

Our  problem  is  that  this  uses  an  off- 
set and  a  reprogramming  carryover  for 
ftmds  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  we 
have  $300  million  sitting  around.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  If  we  have  $300  million 
sitting  around  at  HUD,  something  is 
wrong  If  we  are  not  spending.  The  idea 
of  carryover  ftmds  might  or  might  not 
be  a  good  Idea.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know 
even  how  much  the  estimates  really 
are  of  how  much  they  have  left  over. 

This  $300  million  was  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1990  for  four  programs  which 
HUD  Under  Secretary  Jack  Kemp  in- 
sisted that  they  needed.  He  said  we 
need  money  for  public  housing  amend- 
ments. We  said  OK.  He  said  we  need 
money  for  section  8  opt  outs.  We  said, 
"You  got  It."  He  talked  about  vouchers 
for  the  relocation  of  tenants  in  Mr. 
D'Amato's  public  housing  units  and 
then  eloquently  spoke  about  projects 
that  converted  the  old  section  23  pro- 
grams Into  something  called  section  8. 
We  said,  "you  bet.  We  are  willing  to 
work  with  you." 

HUD  asked  for  the  money,  said  they 
needed  It,  it  was  crucial  to  housing  op- 
portunities for  people,  and  guess  what? 
They  did  not  spend  it. 
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Now  they  said  they  did  not  need  it. 
What  did  they  need  when  they  said 
they  needed  it?  The  existence  of  carry- 
over does  not  show  that  there  is  not  a 
need  for  it,  because  I  think  the  need 
that  Kemp  said  was  accurate.  It  simply 
shows  that  HUD's  estimating  ability 
and  the  data  management  systems 
used  to  forecast  housing  needs  are  way 
off.  HUD  has  not  done  any  surveys  of 
its  10  regions  or  7  field  offices  to  deter- 
mine if  this  $300  million  is  crucially 
needed,  but  it  is  not  getting  out  to 
those  in  need. 

Unfortunately  HUD's  estimating  ca- 
pability is  among  the  worst  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  the 
same  year  in  which  HUD  wanted  this 
$300  million,  they  initially  showed  up 
with  a  $500  million  error  in  section  8 
contracts. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  your  con- 
stituents have  said  if  you  made  a  $500 
million  estimating  error, 

imderestimation  of  80  percent? 

We  had  taken  HUD's  figures,  had  not 
questioned  them,  even  had  a  separate 
hearing  on  it.  Over  20.000  families 
would  be  out  on  the  streets  today,  not 
because  of  the  lack  of  fUnds  but  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  adequate  esti- 
mates. 

Now,  because  the  Department  needs 
to  develop  an  offset  that  is  less  painful 
to  existing  programs  than  their  origi- 
nal budget  submission,  they  want  us  to 
believe  their  computer  forecasting  has 
become  better  than  IBM's. 

The  truth  is  that  HUD's  data  fore- 
casting situation  has  so  many  errors 
that  HUD's  Inspector  General,  the  man 
who  covered  the  HUD  scandal,  said  less 
than  1  year  ago  that  HUD's  data  sys- 
tem is  in  shambles.  Let  me  quote  the 
IG.  This  is  not  Senator  Mikulski: 

HUD  does  not  have  accurate  reliable  data 
in  support  of  Its  administration  for  the  sec- 
tion 8  program.  This  is  due  to  serious  weak- 
nesses in  the  section  8  accounting  and  budg- 
eting system.  Consequently,  this  is  not  as- 
surance that  section  8  funds  are  being  opti- 
mized or  properly  budgeted  or  accounted  for. 

We  are  not  talking  about  scandal.  We 
are  not  talking  about  fraud.  We  are 
talking  about  tremendous  errors  in  re- 
porting. 

When  we  say  OK  we  have  the  $300 
million  here,  this  is  a  question  of,  did 
they  need  the  money  when  they  asked 
for  it?  Should  not  that  money  be  used 
for  that  now,  or  did  they  not  need  it? 
And  if  they  did  not  need  it,  why  did 
they  ask  for  it?  Is  this  example  now  of 
the  HOPE  project  starting  one  more 
thing  they  do  not  need  that  they  are 
asking  for?  Is  it  more  for  the  need  or  is 
it  more  for  their  bureaucracy? 

Mr.  President,  we  want  to  start  the 
HOPE  project.  I  do  not  have  confidence 
that  this  $300  million  is  painless.  I  have 
confidence  that  the  $300  million  we  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  is  needed 
right  now  in  this  fiscal  year.  To  pre- 
maturely just  turn  it  over,  then  some- 
thing is  either  wrong  with  their  fore- 


casting, and  one  should  say  why  is  this 
forecast  better  than  all  others?  Or,  did 
they  come  before  the  committee  si^ng 
they  needed  the  program  when  they 
really  did  not?  Once  again,  we  have  to 
question  their  own  estimates  of  what 
the  need  really  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  argu- 
ments that  we  had  in  our  ample  debate 
on  the  HOME  project  and  the  HOPE 
project.  It  is  a  good  intention.  It  is  the 
wrong  time.  We  happen  to  think  the  es- 
timates on  which  this  is  based  have  a 
very  serious  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield 
3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  talk  about  a  shelter  plus  care  provi- 
sion of  this  amendment.  I  think  the 
HOPE  proposals  have  been  discussed. 
Let  me  make  two  points: 

First,  I  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  provided  money  for  this 
amendment  that  makes  it  neutral  and 
does  not  take  away  from  any  ongoing 
programs.  One  might  argue  whether 
one  wants  to  use  carryover  fimds,  save 
it  for  next  year,  use  it  this  way.  I  am 
convinced  he  has  carryover  money  not 
needed  elsewhere  and  he  is  trying  to 
put  it  into  some  programs  that  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  tonight  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  fund  or 
not. 

I  want  to  talk  about  a  concept  whose 
time  has  come.  It  is  Shelter  Plus  Care. 
I  was  on  the  Qoor  when  we  authorized 
this  program.  We  have  now  authorized 
it  two  different  ways  because  we  had 
come  to  the  realization  that  many  of 
the  homeless  do  not  just  need  a  house. 
If  all  they  needed  was  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  the  problem  would  be  simple. 
The  reality  is  if  you  put  them  in  a 
house  without  services  they  will  be  on 
the  street,  if  not  tomorrow  morning, 
tomorrow  afternoon,  because  they  need 
social  services.  They  need  care. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment 
fund  three  sections  of  the  Homeless- 
ness  Act  that  deal  with  Shelter  Plus 
Care.  It  says  we  will  build  the  shelters 
with  Federal  money,  and  if  the  locals 
will  put  up  half  the  service,  we  will  put 
up  the  other  half.  That  is  services  for 
the  mentally  ill,  those  who  are  sick, 
those  who  have  an  addiction.  And  un- 
less and  until  we  do  this  we  will  not 
solve  the  homeless  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. 

This  is  a  good  program.  If  we  have  a 
chance  to  fund  it,  we  ought  to.  I  say  to 
the  regular  appropriations  we  just  can- 
not continue  to  fund  public  housing 
and  ignore  new  approaches.  Public 
housing  will  take  all  the  money  we  can 
put  in  it.  We  need  this  kind  of  approach 
in  addition  to  public  housing  if  we  are 
going  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  commend  him  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  oi>positlon  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  D'Amato.  Last  year  this 
body  overwhelmingly  passed  the  Cran- 
ston-Gonzalez Affordable  Housing  Act, 
and  our  vote  on  that  bill  was  indicative 
of  the  bipartisan  support  for  the  legis- 
lation. We  should  move  toward  imple- 
mentation in  the  same  bipartisan  man- 
ner. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  fully  sup- 
port the  new  initiatives  authorized  in 
last  year's  housing  bill.  What  I  do  not 
support,  however,  is  the  method  used 
to  ftmd  these  programs  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  The  funding 
for  the  new  authorized  programs 
should  not  come  at  the  expense  of  ex- 
isting programs  funded  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  should  not  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  flmds  allocated  for  public 
housing. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
concerns  about  the  timing  of  this 
amendment  and  the  impact  it  will  have 
on  the  ability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  successfully  complete  the 
comprehensive  housing  affordability 
strategy  plans  required  under  the 
HOME  Program.  We  need  to  ensure 
that  we  give  HUD  enough  time  to  write 
satisfactory  regulations  and  time  for 
the  State  and  locals  to  properly  gear 
up  to  implement  these  programs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  housing  programs  has  indicated 
her  commitment  to  fond  the  HOME 
Program  in  fiscal  year  1992.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  her  statement  and  support 
her  efforts  in  this  regard. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  pro- 
grams are  worth  funding,  but  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  already  indicated, 
this  amendment  is  an  example  of  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In  my  view, 
this  is  not  an  appropriate  way  to  allo- 
cate resources  for  important  programs. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude,  because  we  have  had  some  ar- 
guments on  this.  What  are  we  looking 
for,  £287  million  of  carryover  funds?  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  something. 
Let  us  give  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration an  opportunity  to  provide 
housing  for  people  that  need  it.  One 
hundred  fifty-five  million  dollars  goes 
to  imbllc  housing,  FHA-insured  assist- 
ing housing,  and  it  does  not  cut  back 
on  the  public  housing.  It  gives  a 
chance,  rehabilitation. 

We  talk  about  it.  It  is  there.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  talked  about 
it.  We  talk  about  homeless  people,  and 
S133  million  for  a  new  Shelter  Plus 
Care  Program  for  the  homeless.  Give 
them  drug  and  alcohol  treatment,  give 
them  mental  health  care,  give  them 
Job  training.  That  is  what  it  does.  The 
money  is  there.  Let  us  use  it  now. 

Finally,  It  says  for  the  elderly,  who 
need  elderly  care,  why  have  them  com- 
mitted   into    residential    institutions 
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when  yoi  i  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  differei  ice  for  the  frail  elderly? 

So  I  he  pe  that  we  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent, anp  Secretary  Kemp  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Lastly;  we  talked  about  the  ETC.  We 
talk  abofit  the  S&L  debacle.  There  is  a 
whole  hpst  of  housing  opportunities 
out  ther ;,  FHA  foreclosures.  Let  them 
use  this  tiousing  stock  in  this  program 
to  give  ow  and  working  middle-class 
families  an  opportunity  to  own  their 
own  hom  es. 

Mr.  Pr  isident,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Ms.  M  KULSKI.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PftESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  47  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Ms.  M  KULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve thut  in  the  debate  on  the  first 
amendm  ;nt,  we  had  ample  and  fUU  dis- 
cussion I  m  this.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  tlat  certainly  the  subcommit- 
tee, eitlier  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
in  no  wfiy  opposed  tenant  ownership 
and  tenjnt  empowerment.  I  think  we 
have  deinonstrated  that  by  our  com- 
mitment! to  funding  demonstration  pro- 
grams, and  also  the  rehabilitation  of 
public  housing  itself  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  fit  'or  habitation  at  such  time  as 
that  cou  d  be  solved. 

Howevjr.  Mr.  President,  this  once 
again  it  a  good  idea,  starting  with 
time,  aiid  the  appropriations  process 
where  we  do  not  know  what  the  next 
year  is  roing  to  be.  This  $300  million 
offset  his  very  serious  questions  and  I 
urge  thai  defeat  of  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment.    I 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
D'Amatd  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  the  remainder  of  their 
time?    J 

Mr.  DUMATO.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  ti|ne. 

The  PllESIDENG  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expii«d.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion to  I  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  ^eas  and  nays. 

The  PllESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufflcieiit  second? 

There  ts  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yjas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  previous  agree- 
ment on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Helms 
be  vitiaaed. 

The  PEESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioti,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  « 
AMENDMENT  NO.  SO 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  correction  in 

the   Chfld   Care   and   Development  Block 

Grant    ^ct  of  1990  with   respect   to   the 

spendiQ  f  of  funds  by  States. 

Mr.  BfRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 

the  des] :  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Dodd 

and  an   amendment   by   Mr.   Breaux, 

both  of  which  have  been  cleared  on 

both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


I  ask  unaki: 
two  amendinents 
adopted  en 
to  reconsider 
table. 

The 
objection? 
ordered. 

The 
agreed  to  en 
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Imous  consent  that  the 

be  considered  en  bloc, 

>loc,  and  that  the  motion 

en  bloc  be  laid  on  the 


PRESIDING 


OFFICER.  Is  there 
\^ithout  objection,  it  is  so 


ament  ments 


(No.  49  and  No.  50) 
bloc  are  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  49 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  tew  section: 

SEC.  .  Sectaon  3(fX3)  under  the  heading 
"Adminlstratiye  Provisions"  in  the  appro- 
priation for  tihe  Senate  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  197S  (Public  Law 
93-371;  2  U.S.d.  59(e)),  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-32.  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"(B)  Either  I  of  the  following  inscriptions 
shall  be  clearlfir  visible  on  three  sides  of  such 
mobile  office  In  letters  not  less  than  three 
Inches  high:     , 

"UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  VEHI- 
CLE I 

"  FOR  OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY'.  "; 

Or  1 

"MOBILE  OFFICE  OF  SENATOR 

"  'FOR  OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY'.". 

Imendment  No.  so 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  8ecti(^: 

SEC    .  CHILD  CARE  BUXX  GRANT  "RCHNICAL 
AIBNDMKNT. 

Section  658J  of  the  Child  Care  and  Develop- 
ment Block  Gktint  Act  of  1990  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "expended"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "oblig)ited". 

Mr.  DODId.  Mr.  F»re8ident,  this 
amendment  I  simply  restores  the  origi- 
nal congressional  intent  of  providing 
the  States  with  2  years  to  use  the  fund- 
ing provided  under  the  new  child  care 
legislation.  As  the  Members  will  recall, 
the  Senate  lirovlded  S731  million  for  the 
child  care  legislation,  but  it  is  not 
available  until  September  19  of  this 
year.  Therefore,  the  States  only  have  1 
year  and  2  weeks  to  use  the  money  in- 
stead of  the  2  years  originally  con- 
templated. 1 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleare<|  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  adds  no  jmoney  to  the  supplemental 
and  I  would  urge  its  adoption. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  « 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment!  of  the  Senator  firom  New 
York. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PREalDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  t»  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  S2, 
nays  48,  as  fbllows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  34  Leg.] 
YEA&-53 


AtUoia 

Blnffamaii 

Bnntlck 

Akabt 

Bradley 

Byrt 

Baacos 

Bnaox 

CcmnA 

Bentaen 

Bryan 

Cimnaton 

Blden 

Bumpen 

DaacUe 
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DeCondnl 

Johnston 

Pryor 

DlZOB 

Kennedy 

Reid 

Bmi 

Kerrey 

Rterle 

rord 

Kerry 

Robb 

Fowler 

Kohl 

Rockefeller 

Olenn 

LaatenberK 

Sanford 

Oore 

Leahy 

Sarbaoes 

QnUuun 

Levin 

Saaaer 

HarUo 

MeUenbMun 

Simon 

B&tneld 

MlkQlskl 

Wellstone 

Heflln 

MltcheU 

Wlrth 

HoUlnci 

Nans 

Inouye 

Pell 
NAYS— 48 

Bond 

Gorton 

Morkowski 

Bona 

Oramm 

Nlckles 

Orasaley 

Packwood 

Burns 

Hatch 

Pressler 

ClULfee 

Helm 

Roth 

Coau 

Helms 

Rodman 

Cochru 

JefTords 

Seymour 

Cohen 

Kaasebaum 

Shelby 

Cndc 

Kaaten 

Slminon 

D'Amato 

Llebennan 

Smith 

Duifoith 

Lott 

Specter 

Dodd 

Locar 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mack 

Symmi 

Domenld 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Dorenberser 

McConnell 

Wallop 

0«m 

Warner 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  48)  was  agreed  to. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

ORDBR  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
momentarily  yield  to  the  distingiiished 
chaimmn  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  will  propound  a  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
vrlll  limit  the  remaining  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

I  tmderstand  no  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  time  limitations  on  each 
amendment  at  this  time,  although  that 
will  be  attempted  later  this  evening 
and  tomorrow  if  we  get  this  agreement 
limiting  the  amendments. 

Part  of  the  agreement  will  be  to  take 
up  next  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Nickles, 
which  would  be  debated  this  evening 
and  then,  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
following  brief  closing  statements  by 
both  sides,  there  would  be  a  vote  at  9:15 
a.m.  on  that  amendment,  and  then  the 
remaining  amendments  would  be  of- 
fered. 

It  is  my  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get 
this  agreement  which  will  enable  us  to 
conclude  activities  for  this  evening  fol- 
lowing that  debate.  There  would  be  no 
further  roUcall  votes  this  evening  if 
that  occurs.  We  will  then  vote  at  9:15 
and  then  continue  on  the  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  we  can  finish  this  bill  by  early  or 
mldaftemoon,  immediately  following 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  to 
the  Martinez  nomination. 

I  hoi>e  we  can  get  all  of  that  wrapped 
up  in  here  this  evening  in  connection 
with  this  agreement. 


Unless  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  wishes  to  comment  at  this  time, 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  set  the 
time  for  convening  at  9  o'clock? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  It  would  be  my 
intention  to  convene  at  9,  have  a  final 
15  minutes  of  debate,  equally  divided, 
on  the  Nickles  amendment,  which  will 
be  debated  in  the  main  this  evening, 
and  the  vote  would  occur  at  9:15. 
Thereafter,  the  amendments  which 
hopefully  would  be  contained  in  the 
agreement  to  be  propounded  and  lim- 
ited to  those,  would  be  considered  and 
voted  on  and  we  can  complete  action 
on  this  bill  at  a  reasonably  early  hour 
tomorrow,  I  hope. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  now  proceed  to  set  the 
convening  time  and  delay  the  standing 
order? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPROVAL  OF  THE  JOURNAL  AND 
RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MTTCHEajL.  I  ftirther  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  upon  convening,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved and  that  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

UNANQIOUB-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the  pray- 
er on  tomorrow  there  be  15  minutes, 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Nickles 
and  Mr.  Kennedy,  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Nickles  dealing  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act;  that  no  amendments  to  the 
amendment  be  in  order;  and  that  a  vote 
then  occur  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Nickles,  there  be 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Nickles  and  Mr. 


DeConcini  in  relation  to  aid  to  Jordan 
or,  if  Mr.  Nickles  does  not  choose  to 
offer  the  amendment,  that  Mr.  DbCon- 
ciNi  be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment in  relation  to  aid  to  Jordan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, that  is  without  a  time  agreement? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  am  not  seeking  any 
time  agreements  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
limited  to  the  following: 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  DOMENICI, 
dealing  with  WIC;  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Coats,  dealing  with  U.S.S.  Kennedy 
repairs;  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Helms, 
dealing  with  the  Teachers'  Standards 
Board;  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Baucus, 
dealing  with  Forest  Service;  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Leahy,  dealing  with  nutri- 
tion; and  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Graham. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  was  informed  that  we  were 
going  to  have  this  unanimous  consent, 
that  I  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment,  and  that  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  a  vote  on 
it,  and  that  there  would  be  no  amend- 
ments to  it. 

I  just  heard  there  is  a  nutrition 
amendment,  and  my  amendment  is  a 
nutrition  amendment;  WIC  is  a  nutri- 
tion program.  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  amendment  to  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand— I  would  ask  the  Chair,  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — I  did  not  un- 
derstand the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  propounded  to  preclude  sec- 
ond-degree amendments.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  correct?  As  i>ropounded? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Well,  it  has  not  been 
propounded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
point,  the  amendments  suggested  or 
propounded  in  the  unanimous-consent 
request  are  not  precluded  from  a  sec- 
ond-degree amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  that; 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Therefore 
I  object.  We  can  stay  here.  It  seems  to 
me  I  understood  that  I  would  have  an 
amendment;  I  would  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it.  It  has  not  been  so  pro- 
pounded, but  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  alluded  to 
as  Senator  Domenici's  amendment  on 
WIC  not  be  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  Senator  firom  New 
Mexico  have  an  up-or-down  vote. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE».  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 
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Will    the    Senator    ject  as 


Mr.    MITCHELL, 
yield? 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senator  has  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment,  but  no  Senator  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  there  be  no  sec- 
ond-degree to  his  amendment,  absent 
unanimous  consent.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  object  to  this  agreement  on 
the  basis  that  he  cannot  get  his  way  on 
his  amendment,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  clear  that  every  Senator  has  the 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  and  every 
Senator,  when  he  or  she  offers  the 
amendment,  runs  the  risk  of  a  poten- 
tial second-degree  amendment.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  resolve  it. 

In  that  case,  I  think  it  is  not  likely 
we  are  going  to  finish  this  bill  any 
time  soon,  and  that  means  that  the 
Senate  appropriations  bills,  neither  of 
them,  will  become  law. 

That  may  be  the  consequence  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  insists;  then 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  understand  exactly 
what  he  has  said.  I  am  merely  saying 
that  if  this  Senator  is  going  to  agree  to 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  then, 
as  to  the  amendment  which  he  intends 
to  offer,  I  do  not  expect  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous  consent  unless  there  is  no 
second-degree  amendment.  That  has 
been  done  here  today  with  reference  to 
other  amendments.  It  was  the  will  of 
the  body. 

I  am  suggesting  and  am  hopeful  that 
would  be  the  will  of  the  Senate.  If  it  is 
not,  then  I  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  try 
again. 

Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Has  the  Senate  not  already 
agreed  to  an  order  which  would  provide 
for  the  calling  up  of  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  NiCKLES  and  Mr.  DeConcini  regard- 
ing aid  to  Jordan;  or.  in  the  event  that 
amendment  is  not  called  up,  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  DeConcini  relating  to  aid 
to  Jordan  be  called  up  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Nickles  amendment 
anent  Davis-Bacon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DkConcini).  There  is  unanimous  con- 
sent to  call  up  a  Nickles  Davis-Bacon 
amendment;  after  that,  a  Nickles- 
DeConcini  amendment  dealing  with 
Jordan,  and  in  the  event  that  that  is 
not  a  Nickles-DeConcini  amendment, 
or  a  Nickles  amendment,  then  the  Sen- 
ate has  agreed  that  Senator  DeConcini 
would  have  a  right  to  call  up  an 
amendment  on  Jordan. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ask 
ananlmoos  consent  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  following  amendments 
constitute  the  only  amendments  to  be 
called  up  to  the  bill,  with  the  exception 
of  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Domenici  and 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Leaht,  and  I  do 
not  address  my  comments  to  the  sub- 


0  whether  or  not  either  of 
those  amendments  would  be  subject  to 
a  second-degree  amendment  at  this 
time.  But  excepting  those  amend- 
ments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remaining  amendments  be  limited 
to  the  following: 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Coats  dealing 
with  U.SJS.  Kennedy  repairs;  an  amend- 
ment byJMr.  Helms  in  relation  to  the 
Teachers!  Standards  Board;  an  amend- 
ment byl  Mr.  Baucus  on  the  Forest 
Service;  and  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  by  Mr.  Graham. 

Mr.  DdMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

Mr.  DO  LE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  w  )nder  if  we  might  have  more 
informat  on  on  both  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BY  a,D.  Yes;  the  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate by  1  It.  Graham  has  to  do  with 
Syria.  I  j  ield  to  Mr.  Graham  for  a  brief 
explanatj  on. 

Mr.  GH  A.HAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  s  inse-of-the-Senate  resolution 
which  m  ght  be  cosponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Lai  [tenberg  deals  with  Syrian 
Jewry,  ciJling,  on  Syria's  part,  in  the 
negotiations  that  will  be  taking  place 
in  the  poetwar  period,  they  provide  the 
right  to  ^migrate  to  the  4,000  Jews  cur- 
rently denied  that  right. 

Mr.  DCMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DClLiE.  I  was  inquiring  about  the 
Forest  S<  rvice. 

Mr.  B"5RD.  Yes;  the  Forest  Service, 
may  I  sa  ir  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leider,  comes  under  my  Sub- 
committee on  the  Interior.  And  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  elect  to 
provide  9600.000  out  of  available  funds 
for  acquisition  of  the  Rattlesnake  Wil- 
derness Area.  I  am  not  saying  I  will 
agree  to  that;  I  might  oppose  it.  But  at 
least  it  oets  his  amendment  in.  and  we 
will  hav^an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DGLe.  I  wanted  to  just  get  it  in. 
And  I  laiderstand  the  Senator  firom 
MissouriJ  Senator  Bond,  would  like  to 
add  his  infant  mortality  amendment  to 
the  list.  I 

Mr.  B^RD.  All  right.  I  add  that 
amendment  to  the  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectioi  ?  The  Senator  ftom  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  IXMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  objecl ,  and  I  probably  will  object,  I 
understaid  that  we  have  to  pass  this 
bill,  and  I  am  here  to  help.  But  I  am 
not  aski|ig  for  anything  very  imusual, 
very  exceptional. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  had  an 
amendment  agreed  to  today  that  sub- 
stantially changed  the  dairy  progrram 
of  this  country,  and  he  got  a  vote.  Now. 
I  want  t|ie  Senate  to  understand  what 
they  didj  and  so  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  tfants  a  vote.  And  that  is  all  I 
amseekitig 
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I  do  not  til  Ink  that  is  unusual.  If  we 
have  no  timo  agreements,  I  will  get  a 
vote  sooner  >r  later,  even  if  I  have  to 
have  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
my  amendmiint.  At  some  stage  before 
we  are  finished,  unless  the  leadership 
I  do  not  think  they  will, 
to  literally  nbt  let  me  or  a  supporter  of 
mine  get  the  floor  in  a  first-  and  sec- 
ond-degree ^n^endment  sequence,  the 
Senator  froiti  New  Mexico  will  get  a 
vote.  That  is  all  I  want. 

It  is  notnlng  monvunental.  I  just 
want  everyone  to  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator &-om  New  Mexico  thinks  that  the 
amendment  that  we  adopted  has  the 
potential  fof  removing  up  to  100.000 
people  who  presently  get  WIC  assist- 
ance from  the  rolls  or  cutting  the  bene- 
fit package  30  percent.  And  I  think  we 
ought  to  vot*  on  that. 

And  it  is  simple.  It  just  BayB,  if  that 
icause  of  the  amendment 
dairy  program,  the  sub- 
Iry  program  is  null  and 
void.  That  1^  all  it  says.  So  I  want  the 
leaders  to  k|iow  I  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing unusual. 

Frankly,  isnowlng  what  you  have  al- 
ready done,  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
adopt  my  antendment.  I  just  would  like 
Senators  to  Vote  on  whether  they  want 
to  cut  the  WiC  Program  dramatically 
to  help  the  dairy  farmers  or  not.  That 
is  it.  I 

Mr.  LEAHir.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  tie  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico — and  I  raise  this  only 
because  he  said  "the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont"— it  was  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  botp  Senators  from  Vermont. 
But  he  looked  in  my  direction  and  he 
said  the  Senate  did  not  know  what 
they  were  voting  on. 

I  have  a  n|uch  higher  opinion  of  the 
other  99  Merjibers  of  the  Senate,  appar- 
ently, than  Ithe  distlnfirulshed  Senator 
from  New  A^xico.  We  debated  this  at 
great  length.  Everybody  was  given  a 
chance  to  talk.  It  was  not  under  a  time 
agreement,  yfe  did  not  vote  until  no 
Senator  sought  the  floor,  even  though 
there  were  Sumerous  Senators  on  the 
floor.  Every  argument  was  made;  ev- 
erybody heard  those  arguments.  It  was 
voted  on  60  to  40,  and  the  Senator  sim- 
ply was  on  the  losing  side  and  wants 
another  bite  of  the  apple.  That  is  fine. 
I  am  not  objecting  to  it.  But  what  I 
will  object  t*  is  for  his  side,  having  lost 
as  bad  as  th^y  did,  for  him  to  set  up  a 
way  that  he  tends  to  either  obfuscate 
the  issue  or  turn  it  into  a  WIC  thing, 
which  it  is  dot.  But  if  he  does  want  to 
do  that,  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  areas 
of  WIC  that  \  would  like  to  add.  As  one 
who  supported  WIC  more  strongly  than 
any  Membeij  in  this  Chamber.  I  would 
do  just  that. 

Mr.  MTTCIELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRDJ  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
comes  a  tiine  when  we  recognize  that 
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we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  gro 
In  getting  these  agreements  and  that 
we  are  spending  more  time  trjrlng  to 
save  time  that  we  would  if  we  were  not 
trying  to  save  time.  So  might  I  suggest 
to  the  distinguished  managers  and  the 
Republican  leader  and  the  others 
present  that  we  now  have  obtained  an 
agreement,  thanks  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
will  permit  us  to  lay  down  a  Nickles 
amendment  this  evening,  complete  de- 
bate on  that  in  the  morning,  vote  on 
that  at  9:15;  then  lay  down  another 
amendment,  either  by  Senator  NickLiBS 
or  Senator  DeConcini.  That  will  get  us 
into  the  middle  of  the  morning,  and 
perhaps,  with  the  benefit  of  overnight 
and  further  deliberation,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  try  to  sort  this  out  and  move 
forward  on  this  measure. 

I  simply  want  to  say  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators,  I  have  been  asked  many, 
many  times  in  the  past  2  days  what  the 
schedule  is  going  to  be  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week.  We  really  want  to  try 
to  finish  these  appropriations  bills. 
That  means  if  we  cannot  finish  them 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  we  Hnish 
them  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  And  we 
want  to  complete  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Martinez  as  well.  I  want  peo- 
ple to  understand  what  we  did  not  do 
Tuesday,  we  must  do  Friday,  and  so  on. 
So  I  think  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  push 
this  agreement  any  further,  but  pro- 
ceed, under  the  agreements  that  have 
already  been  obtained,  to  the  Nickles 
amendment.  Senators  should  now  be 
aware  we  will  vote  at  9:15  in  the  morn- 
ing and  there  will  be  no  more  votes 
this  evening.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
if  he  is  ready  to  proceed  with  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
withdrawn  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Pending  on  the  floor  now  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  not  withdrawn  my 
request.  I  am  still  operating  on  just  a 
little  bit  of  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  not  ob- 
ject to  it.  He  would  not  prejudice  his 
position  or  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  if  he  would  let  the  agreement 
that  I  presented  go  through. 

What  it  would  do  is.  it  would  serve  to 
keep  other  amendments  from  crawling 
out  of  the  woodwork  overnight.  Tomor- 
row we  may  have  another  dozen.  It 
would  at  least  limit  the  amendments 
to  those  amendments,  plus  whatever 
problem  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  It 
would  not  prejudice  either  of  the  two 
Senators.  The  Senator  is  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  it  would  be 
an  accommodation  to  the  committee. 
It  would  help  us  to  get  to  conference 


earlier  at  some  point.  Otherwise,  we 
may  have  another  half-dozen  amend- 
ments tomorrow. 

Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  plead 
with  him  on  my  bended  knee  to  let  this 
amendment  go  through  and  then,  we 
hope,  that  "sleep  that  knits  up  the 
ravell'd  sleave  of  care"  will  enable  us 
to  come  to  some  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator's problem  and  not  cause  worms  to 
crawl  out  of  the  woodwork. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  a  right 
to  reserve  an  objection. 

Mr.  DOME^JICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  so  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  I  have  allowed  him  to  do  all  of 
those  things,  and  yet  I  cannot  agree.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  going  to  be  any- 
thing crawling  out  of  the  woodwork, 
and  we  probably  can  reach  some  agree- 
ment early  in  the  morning.  We  will 
have  our  staff  work  on  it  with  the  Sen- 
ator. Maybe  we  do  not  have  a  conflict 
with  the  amendments.  I  only  saw  two 
amendments  that  seemed  to  be  running 
this  way.  Instead  of  parallel,  nmning 
perpendicular.  If  they  are  running  par- 
allel, I  do  not  have  any  reason  to  ob- 
ject to  anyone's  amendments.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  it  does  not  affect 
mine. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  hope  he  understands  there  are  just 
times — and  this  Senator  does  not  do 
this  often,  maybe  in  all  these  years, 
maybe  four  times  I  have  done  this  this 
late  in  the  evening,  maybe  one  was  4  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  in  my  33d  year  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  I  have  never 
done  it.  I  just  hope  additional  amend- 
ments will  not  come  out  of  the  wood- 
work. "A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm 
that  hath  eat  of  a  king,  and  eat  of  the 
fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
still  a  unanimous-consent  request 
pending.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
objects? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  51 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  general  provision 
which  prohibits  the  increase  use  of  helpers 
on  Federal  construction  projects  and  bar- 
ring implementation  of  revised  apprentice- 
ship regulations) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les], for  himself  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Symms, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  51. 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  43,  line  3  strike  all 
through  line  15. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  President.  What  is  the  time  agree- 
ment on  this  amendment?  I  think  that 
was  agreed  to.  I  know  there  were  a  lot 
of  discussions.  Is  it  20  minutes  with 
part  of  it  for  tomorrow  morning? 
Would  you  repeat  that  for  us,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  40-mlnute  allocation  of  time  equally 
divided  tonight  between  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  a  portion  of  that  was  allocated 
over  until  tomorrow  morning,  15  min- 
utes. Is  the  Senator  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  To  9  or  9:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chafr  indicates  that  there  are  15  addi- 
tional minutes  equally  divided  tomor- 
row morning  before  the  vote,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  40  minutes  this  evening 
equally  divided  as  the  Chair  so  stated. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chafr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  others  would 
strike  language  that  is  in  the  bill  on 
page  43,  line  3  through  line  15.  This  is 
a  subject  that  a  lot  of  us  have  debated 
in  the  past.  I  have  tried  to  exempt  ten- 
ants fi^m  the  Davis-Bacon  law  so  they 
can  work  in  thefr  homes.  I  will  prob- 
ably try  that  again  on  housing  reau- 
thorization. I  have  tried  to  come  up 
with  a  small  business  exemption  for 
Davis-Bacon  so  we  can  have  small  busi- 
ness participate  in  Government  con- 
tracts. That  is  not  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do  this  time.  Senator  Nickles 
is  not  trying  to  insert  language  to  re- 
peal Davis-Bacon.  This  is  my  effort 
now  to  try  to  repeal  language  that  was 
inserted  in  the  House  that  would  stop 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  imple- 
menting regulations  dealing  with 
Davis-Bacon.  Frankly,  these  regula- 
tions have  been  in  the  process  now  for 
over  10  years.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  now  issued  those  regulations,  and 
some  Members  of  the  House  did  not 
like  them. 

And  so  in  this  appropriations  bill  of 
56  pages  there  is  one  little  paragraph 
on  page  43  that  says  the  Department  of 
Labor  cannot  spend  a  dime  to  imple- 
ment these  regulations.  In  other  words, 
they  want  to  kill  these  regulations. 
Well,  what  is  so  evil  about  these  regu- 
lations that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  worked  so  very  hard  to  implement? 

These  regrulations  deal  with  semi- 
skilled workers,  or  helpers.  They  allow 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  implement 
a  helper  classification,  which  is  a  com- 
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mon  thin?  done  in  construction  now. 
Why  would  anyone  want  to  prohibit 
the  Depcutment  of  Labor  from  imple- 
menting these  regulations?  Frankly, 
some  leaders  in  organized  labor,  do  not 
want  these  regulations  to  go  forward 
because  they  fear  it  might  introduce 
more  people  into  the  work  force  to 
compete  with  them. 

I  find  that  to  be  ridiculous.  These 
regulations,  to  make  it  very  simple, 
would  allow  a  construction  project  to 
employ  helpers,  if  they  normally  em- 
ploy helpers,  in  the  private  sector. 
They  allow  it.  They  do  not  mandate  it. 
They  allow  a  construction  company,  if 
the  prevailing  practice  is  to  use  help- 
ers, to  use  helpers  in  their  construction 
projects  with  the  Federal  Government. 
I  think  it  makes  sense. 

In  other  words,  when  you  are  talking 
about  semi-skilled  laborers  that  maybe 
would  be  making  S7  an  hour,  why 
should  they  be  paid  the  journeyman's 
rate  of  S20  or  tt5  an  hour?  This  will 
only  inflate  the  cost  of  the  project.  It 
also  denies  somebody  that  job,  it  de- 
nies somebody  trying  to  enter  into  the 
work  force  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
trade,  the  opportunity  to  get  o^  the 
streets,  the  opportunity  maybe  to  get 
ot[  crime  and  start  earning  an  honest 
living.  I  find  that  to  be  probably  the 
most  objectionable  part  about  this  at- 
tempt to  stop  these  regulations,  the 
language  on  page  43  would  stop  a  lot  of 
I>eople  from  entering  the  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  amendment  of  mine  to  de- 
lete the  language  that  should  not  be  in 
this  appropriations  bill.  This  appro- 
priations bill  goes  under  the  title  of 


have  the  opportunity  to  participate  on 
Federal  construction  projects. 

What  It  also  means  is  that  we  are 
going  tO(  be  paying  journeymen  wages 
to  do  helper  work.  We  are  going  to  be 
paying  carpenters  S26  an  hour  to  be 
sweeping  up.  We  are  going  to  be  paying 
S22  an  hbur  to  a  plumber  to  clean  the 
floors.     I 

I  do  nqt  think  that  makes  sense.  I  am 
not  knocking  anybody  who  is  in  the 
janitor  service.  I  used  to  have  such  a 
job  mysflf.  I  worked  my  way  through 
school  sweeping  floors,  so  I  do  not  look 
down  onj  any  particular  job  classifica- 
tion. I  Ipok  at  job  classification  as  a 
way  to  climb  the  economic  ladder.  If 
we  do  not  strike  this  prohibition  on 
implementing  these  regulations,  we  are 
going  to  be  denying  a  lot  of  people 
entry-leiel  jobs  all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  going  to  be 
wasting  I  taxpayers'  dollars.  A  lot  of 
people  say,  wait  1  minute,  where  is  the 
waste,  fvaud,  and  abuse?  I  will  tell  you 
one  of  t^em  is  in  Davis-Bacon.  These 
reg\ilati4)ns  would  take  away  some  of 
the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  Federal 
spending. 

So  thip  is  not  a  Don  Nickles  Eunend- 
ment  to;  kill  Da  vis- Bacon,  or  eliminate 
Davis- Bacon,  or  even  have  a  small  busi- 
ness exonption  from  Davis-Bacon.  This 
is  an  amendment  that  would  strike 
language  which  prohibits  the  Depart- 
ment of  [Labor  from  even  implementing 
language  to  allow  helpers  all  across  the 
countryjwhere  it  is  already  a  prevail- 
ing pr^MCEice. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  strike 
this  language  we  are  going  to  be  wast- 
ing billitns  of  dollars. 
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Peopl^  ask,  well,  why  does  Federal 
emergency  supplemental.  Yet,  we  have    spending  continue  to  climb?  Why  can 
some  people  in  the  House,  and  I  am    not  Congress  get  a  handle  on  it?  It  ii 


afraid  now  in  the  Senate,  who  want  to 
legislate  labor  law,  who  want  to  pro- 
hibit the  Department  of  Labor  from 
implementing  regulations  it  has  been 
working  on  for  10  years.  Now  that 
those  regulations  are  to  be  in  effect, 
they  say  no,  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  They  prohibit  the  Department 
of  Labor  from  expending  funds  to  ad- 
minister the  regulations. 

I  happen  to  think  these  regulations 
make  sense,  common  sense,  that  if  a 
private  contractor  does  business  with 
the  private  sector  and  he  employs 
semiskilled  laborers,  he  should  be  able 
to  do  the  same  thing  when  he  works  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

These  are  regulations  that  my  col- 
leagues who  oppose  this  amendment  do 
not  want. 

What  will  be  the  result?  It  will  be 
wasting  taxpayers'  dollars  and  it  will 
be  denying  people  the  chance  to  climb 
the  economic  ladder.  This  is  really 
pulling  the  economic  ladder  out  of  the 
water  and  saying  we  do  not  want  you 
on  board.  You  do  not  have  the  classi- 
fication. There  is  no  classification  for 
semiskilled  or  for  helpers.  Therefore,  if 
you  are  not  a  journeyman,  you  do  not 


IS 

because  I  of  little  paragraphs  stuck  in 
appropriations  bills  like  this  that  cost 
billions  pf  dollars. 

They  pay,  well,  where  do  you  get 
these  fiiures?  I  will  show  you  the  fig- 
ures. Tlis  is  an  estimate  that  came 
from  OMB  on  March  18.  OMB  estimates 
that  these  regulations  which  the  bill 
language  seeks  to  strike  would  save 
$2,717,000,000  in  the  next  5  years. 

You  aay,  well,  that  is  OMB.  What 
about  Cmo?  They  work  for  Congress. 
CBO  estimates  that  it  would  save 
$2,142,000,000  over  the  next  5  years.  CBO 
and  ONffi  say  that  the  helper  regula- 
tions wal  save  money.  But  yet  the  lan- 
guage tiat  was  inserted  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  says  no,  no 
money  shJall  be  spent  to  implement  the 
regulations.  Therefore,  go  ahead  and 
waste  tHe  money. 

If  we  do  not  pass  my  amendment, 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  We  I  ire  going  to  waste  S2  billion  in 
the  nex ;  5  years  for  no  reason  whatso- 
ever. A]  d  not  only  will  we  waste  S2  bil- 
lion, w<  will  be  denying  thousands  of 
people  tntry  level  jobs.  They  can  get 
entry  lovel  jobs  when  they  work  in  the 
private  jsector  for  private  contractors. 


but  if  that  contractor  does  business 
with  the  Federal  Government  he  is  not 
entitled  to  ihelper  classification  or  a 
semiskilled  Classification. 

How  manj  employers  are  going  to 
hire  somebody  that  is  semiskilled  if 
they  have  tx>  pay  journeyman  wages? 
No  one.  Ther  are  not  going  to  do  it,  not 
for  S22  an  hour.  So  you  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  ^f  minorities,  poor  people, 
and  people  who  want  to  join  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  denied  jobs  if  we  do 
not  remove  this  language.  These  people 
want  to  hate  a  job,  even  if  that  job 
pays  $7  an  pour.  They  want  to  have 
that  opportunity. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  supported  by 
the  adminis|ration.  I  will  just  read  one 
paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Laibor  dated  March  19,  1991.  It 
says,  "The  administration  strongly  op- 
poses sectio4i  303  and  its  purposes.  We 
also  strongly  oppose  legislating  sub- 
stantive labor  policy  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  Ap  appropriations  bill  is  not 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  introducing 
significant  |  reversals  in  established 
governmental  policies.  Additionally, 
implementation  of  section  303  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  at  least  $823 
million  in  additional  construction 
labor  costs  during  1992.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  administration  supports  the 
motion  to  strike  the  provision  from 
H.R.  1281."  I 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  times  we  hear 
people  on  the  floor,  and  we  hear  people 
making  speeches  at  home,  giving  acco- 
lades to  an4  complimenting  free  enter- 
prise. If  we  (allow  this  language  in  sec- 
tion 303  to  strike  the  regulations  as 
.  proposed  by  the  administration  dealing 
with  Davis^Bacon,  allowing  a  helper 
classification,  we  are  certainly  casting 
an  antifree  enterprise  vote. 

We  are  sAylng  that  we  do  not  care 
what  you  do  as  an  employer  in  the  pri- 
vate Sector]  we  are  going  to  mandate 
that  you  p4y  wages  for  a  journeyman 
classification  for  semiskilled  work. 
That  is  not  free  enterprise. 

Whatever! happened  to  the  idea  of  al- 
lowing an  einployer  and  an  employee  to 
decide  wha^  is  mutually  beneficial  as 
far  as  wagefi  and  benefits?  Why  in  the 
world  would  we  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment dictating  that  you  cannot 
have  a  helper  classification?  That  is 
exactly  whit  will  happen  if  we  allow 
this  language  to  stay  in. 

There  is  a  provision  in  these  regula- 
tions that  prevents  any  abuse  of  the 
helper  classification.  The  regulations 
say  you  caAnot  have  any  more  than  40 
percent  of  your  work  force  in  a  helper 
classification.  No  one  Is  going  to  be 
able  to  hlr«^only  helpers  or  semiskilled 
workers  to  90  skilled  work. 

These  relations  are  well  thought 
out.  They  Tare  not  antllabor  regula- 
tions. These  regulations  allow  and  pro- 
mote free  enterprise.  They  are  regula- 
tions that  nromote  the  prevailing  prac- 
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tices  that  are 
private  sector. 

We  should  not  be  den3ring  jobs  for 
people  on  the  lowest  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale. 

So  even  if  you  do  not  care  about  sav- 
ing $623  million  next  year,  if  you  do  not 
really  care  about  wasting  taxpayers' 
money;  for  crying  out  loud,  support  my 
effort  to  strike  this  one  section  be- 
cause you  want  to  give  some  people  a 
chance.  You  want  to  allow  some  people 
who  right  now  maybe  do  not  have  a  job 
to  get  that  flrst  job,  to  learn  that  semi- 
skilled job  so  they  can  learn  a  skilled 
job.  Let  us  not  deny  them  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  firom  Secretary  of 
Labor  Lynn  Martin  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  In  addition  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  by  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
firom  Tulsa,  OK.  the  Coalition  to  re- 
form the  Davis-Bacon  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Labor. 
Waahington.  DC.  March  19, 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
17.5.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Leader:  It  is  my  understandiner 
that  an  amendment  to  strike  Section  303  of 
H.R.  1281,  the  "Dire  Emergency  Supple- 
mental", will  likely  be  offered  by  Senator 
Don  Nlcldes  during  Senate  consideration  of 
that  measure.  The  Administration  supports 
the  Nlckles  amendment. 

This  letter  is  to  express  the  Administra- 
tion's strong  objection  to  Section  303  of  H.R. 
1281,  which  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  7  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  March  14.  Sec- 
tion 303  would  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  expending  funds  to  administer 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  semi-skilled 
heliwrs  on  federally-financed  and  assisted 
construction  contracts  subject  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  and  Related  Acts  (DBRA).  These  regu- 
lations went  into  effect  on  February  4.  1991. 
It  would  also  enjoin  the  Department  from 
promulgating  nnal  regulations  pertaining  to 
revisions  to  the  apprenticeship  programs  in 
the  construction  industry. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  Sec- 
tion 303  and  its  purposes.  We  also  strongly 
oppose  legislating  substantive  labor  policy 
in  an  appropriations  bill.  An  appropriations 
bill  Is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  Intro- 
ducing significant  reversals  in  established 
governmental  policies.  Additionally,  imple- 
mentation of  Section  303  will  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  least  S623  million  in  ad- 
ditional construction  labor  costs  during  FY 
1992.  For  these  reasons,  the  Administration 
supports  a  motion  to  strike  the  provision 
Crom  H.R.  laSl. 

The  issues  underlying  the  DBRA  regula- 
tions have  been  examined  extensively  over 
the  past  decade,  and  the  Department's  au- 
thority to  Implement  them  has  been  sus- 
tained through  the  courts.  The  objections  to 
these  regulations  were  considered  In  the 
courts  and  were  rejected.  The  helper  regula- 
tions reflect  a  longstanding  position  of  the 
Executive  Branch  over  the  last  decade. 

These  regulations  set  no  government-im- 
poeed  constraints  or  conditions  on  construc- 


tion contractors  or  construction  workers. 
The  employment  of  helpers  is  permitted  only 
when  their  use  is  the  prevailing  practice  in 
an  area.  The  regulations  do  place  Umita  on 
the  ratio  of  helpers  to  Journeymen  to  pre- 
vent abuses— their  use  is  limited  to  two  for 
every  three  Journeymen. 

Permitting  the  use  of  helpers,  according  to 
local  Industry  practices,  will:  Save  the  Fed- 
eral government  a  substantial  amount  in 
construction  labor  costs  (estimated  to  be  at 
least  1623  million  in  FY  1992);  provide  In- 
creased Job  opportunities  for  semi-skilled 
workers  and  encourage  their  use  in  a  manner 
which  provides  training;  update  outmoded 
practices  under  Davis-Bacon  to  reflect  more 
accurately  widespread  industry  practices 
thereby  enhancing  private  sector  competi- 
tion on  Federal  construction  projects. 

The  proposed  revisions  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  Department's  registration  of 
traditional  apprenticeship  programs  were 
published  after  two  years  of  research,  review, 
and  discussion  in  an  open  and  public  debate 
on  the  issues.  The  purpose  was  to  streamline 
and  update  these  regulations  as  part  of  an 
overall  De[>&rtmental  program  to  expand  ap- 
prenticeship to  additional  occupations  and 
industries  and  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
quality  of  all  apprenticeship  programs. 
These  regulations  would  require  State  Ap- 
prenticeship Councils  to  promptly  advise  a 
sponsor  of  a  proposed  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram of  a  decision  on  the  sponsor's  request 
and  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  decision  in 
the  event  of  a  denial.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  if  the  request  was  denied. 

The  changes  proposed  in  the  revised  regu- 
lations are  intended  to  reduce  subjectivity 
and  the  opportunity  for  bias  in  determining 
conditions  for  program  registration  and  in 
the  monitoring  of  programs. 

When  mit  in  place,  these  revised  regiOa- 
tlons  will:  Ensure  that  all  registered  pro- 
grams meet  consistent,  high  quality  stand- 
ards; ensure  that  all  potential  program  spon- 
sors are  treated  fairly  by  setting  up  a  De- 
partmental appeal  process;  establish  a  uni- 
form Federal  standard  for  registering  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  with  allowances  for 
State  nexibility  for  speciflc  State  purposes. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  that  these 
regulations  are  still  in  proposed  form.  We 
will  keep  the  Congress  Informed  as  the  rule- 
making proceeds. 

Again,  and  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  the 
Administration  strongly  opposes  Section  303 
of  H.R.  1281.  Background  Information  on  the 
helper  regrulations  is  enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  trans- 
mittal of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

LYNN  Martin, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

NA-noNAL  Taxpayers  Union, 
Washington,  DC.  March  19. 1991. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  The  National  Tax- 
payer Union  strongly  supports  your  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1281,  the  Dire  Emergency  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  bill  which  will 
strike  language  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  preventing  the  Department 
of  Labor  from  implementing  its  "helper" 
regulations.  The  regulations  cover  the  use  of 
semi-skilled  labor,  known  as  "helpers",  on 
Federally-financed  and  assisted  construction 
projects. 

The  Labor  Department's  proposed  regula- 
tions are  the  result  of  lengthy  and  thorough 


consideration.  They  reflect  a  long-standing 
effort,  lasting  more  than  nine  years,  to  up- 
date antiquated  regulations  which  have  lit- 
tle relation  to  the  modem  workplace.  The 
regulations  are  modest  and  their  scope  is 
limited.  Importantly,  the  i»x>po8ed  regula- 
tions would  only  apply  to  areas  where  the 
use  of  "helpers"  is  the  prevailing  practice  in 
non-Federal  construction. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
regulations  are  potentially  very  important. 
As  you  have  pointed  out.  estimates  of  cost 
savings  range  from  SSOO^OO  million  per  year. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  the  savings  could  be  as  much  as 
S2  billion  over  the  next  Ave  years.  In  light  of 
this  year's  record  Federal  deflcit.  Congress 
should  seek  every  opportunity  to  encourage 
an  efficient  government. 

On    behalf   of   our   200,000    members,    we 
strongly  endorse  your  efforts  to  strike  the 
House  language  and  we  urge  in  adoption  by 
the  full  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

James  D.  Davidson, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Chamber  or  Commerce. 

Washington,  DC,  March  18, 1991. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate:  When  the 
Senate  takes  up  H.R.  1281.  the  Supplemental 
Domestic  Appropriations  bill,  a  flght  is  like- 
ly to  be  waged  over  the  David-Bacon  Act  of 
1931.  A  legislative  rider  was  inserted  into 
this  approm-iations  bill  by  the  House,  almost 
unnoticed,  that  would  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  from  implementing  the  final  regula- 
tions under  Davis-Bacon  that  would  allow 
the  employment  of  semi-skilled  helpers  on 
federally  financed  construction  projects.  The 
regulations  went  into  effect  on  February  4. 
An  amendment  to  strike  the  rider  will  be  of- 
fered. The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
strongly  urges  you  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

After  nine  years  of  litigation  and  redraft- 
ing, the  federal  courts  have  determined  that 
these  helper  regulations  are  fully  consistent 
with  the  long-stated  Intent  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  that  federal  construction  con- 
tracts reflect  locally  prevailing  wages.  In  the 
19QOs.  the  use  of  helpers  was  virtually  non- 
existent in  the  construction  industry.  Today, 
the  practice  is  almost  universal,  except  In 
federal  contracts,  which  have  remained  cov- 
ered by  archaic,  obsolete  "work  rules. 

For  example,  under  longstanding  Davis- 
Bacon  rules,  a  contractor  is  required  to  clas- 
sify and  pay  the  same  semi-skilled  helper  as 
a  Journeyman  carpenter  for  moving  lumber 
one  day,  and  as  a  Journeyman  plumber  for 
carrying  pipes  and  tools  the  next.  As  a  result 
of  such  complications  and  the  attendant  pa- 
perwork, small  and  minority  contractors 
simply  walk  away  frxim  federal  contracts.  In 
contrast,  the  new,  final  regulations  would 
recognize  a  "helper"  classiflcation  in  loca- 
tions where  employing  helpers  is  a  locally 
prevailing  practice.  The  flnal  regulations 
also  would  provide  stringent  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  inappropriate  subetitution  of  un- 
skilled helpers  for  skilled  mechanics. 

The  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
using  a  methodology  agreeable  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  estimates  the  help- 
er regulations  will  save  approximately  SSOO 
million  in  budget  authority  and  saOO  billion 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  19S2.  After  they  are 
fully  phased  in,  the  regulations  will  save 
about  S600  million  a  year.  By  more  accu- 
rately reflecting  local  labor  markets,  the 
regulations  will  open  up  competition  for  fed- 
eral contracts  to  small  and  minority  firms, 
and  create  more  Job  opportunities  tor  mi- 
norities, women,  and  entry-level  workers. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor's  helper  regula- 
tions are  one  signiflcant  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  a  perennially  prob- 
lematic law.  The  extraneous  rider  banning 
helpers  is  the  wrong  provision  in  the  wrong 
bill  under  the  wrong  procedure,  and  should 
be  deleted.  To  that  end  we  ask  your  support 
for  the  amendment  allowing  these  beneficial 
regulations  to  go  forward. 
Sincerely, 

DONALD  J.  Kroes. 

Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Tulsa.  OK.  March  18. 1991. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Don:  On  March  7.  the  House  consid- 
ered H.R.  1281,  the  Elmergency  Supplemental 
Domestic  Appropriations  bill,  and  added  a 
nongermane  rider  repealing  regulations 
which  allow  semi-skilled  "helpers"  to  per- 
form certain  tasks  on  federal  construction 
projects.  These  regulations.  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  have  been  determined  by 
federal  courts  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  that  federal 
contracts  reflect  locally  prevailing  wages.  In 
addition,  these  helper  regulations  would  save 
SSOO-4600  million  per  year  and  open  up  com- 
petition for  federal  contracts  to  small  and 
minority  firms,  thereby  creating  more  Jobs 
for  minorities,  women  and  entry-level  work- 
ers. 

7%is  appropriations  measure  will  probably 
be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  19.  and  with  It,  an  amendment  to 
protect  these  helper  regulations  by  striking 
the  House-approved  rider. 

Your  assistance  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  Davis-Bacon  regulations 
Is  critical.  Thank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 

Clyde  C.  Cole, 

President. 

Coaljtion  to  Reform 
THE  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
Washington.  DC.  March  15, 1991. 

The  members  of  the  Coalition  to  Reform 
Davis-Bacon  urge  you  to  support  a  motion  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Nickles  on  the  Senate 
floor  during  consideration  of  the  Dire  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  1281).  The  motion  will  strike  language 
in  the  bill  i>rohibitlng  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  implementing  its  final  regula- 
tion on  "helpers"  on  Davis-Bacon  Jobs,  and 
improving  the  regulations  which  govern  the 
approval  of  apprenticeship  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  helper  regulations  reflect  widespread 
Industry  practice  and  a  nine  year  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor  span- 
ning two  administrations,  to  update  1930' s- 
style  work  rules.  Helpers  are  semi-skilled 
workers  who  assist  Joumeylevel  workers  on 
construction  projects. 

The  Coalition  has  consistently  pushed  for 
the  implementation  of  helpers  on  Davis- 
Bacon  projects  which  will: 

Provide  increased  Job  opportunities  for 
aeml-skilled  workers,  including  many  minor- 
ity workers,  giving  them  an  entry  into  the 
construction  Industry; 

Bring  Davis-Bacon  projects  more  in  line 
with  locally  prevailing  practices  thus  mak- 
ing It  more  attractive  for  small  and  minority 
contractors  to  compete  for  this  work; 

Save  the  Federal  government  an  estimated 
SSOO-MOO  million  in  construction  labor  costs 
per  year. 

Under  the  regulations  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  District  Court  Judge, 


Harold  Gl«ene,  helpers  can  only  be  used 
when  the*  are  prevailing  in  the  local  area 
and  then  lonly  at  a  ratio  of  two  helpers  to 
every  thr4e  Journeyworkers.  In  its  recent  de- 
cision, th^  district  court  stated  that  the  reg- 
ulations Are  fully  consistent  with  the  lan- 
guage andl  purpose  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 
protect  locally  prevailing  practices,  and  that 
the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  was  well 
within  th^  authority  delegated  to  the  Sec- 
retary un4er  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  Coalition  unequivocally  opposes  this 
naked  act:  of  desperation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  opposed  helpers  throughout  the  regu- 
latory pre  cess  and  the  nine  year  legal  battle 
that  followed.  This  provision  blatantly  vio- 
lates the  longstanding  prohibition  on  legis- 
lating pol  ley  through  appropriations  meas- 
ures. Any  bill  which  does  not  have  hearings 
or  a  recoid  to  support  it  is  clearly  an  inap- 
propriate vehicle  for  reversing  carefully  de- 
veloped atd  well  established  administration 
policies. 

Please  a|ipport  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
closing  tile  gap  between  federal  and  private 
sector  construction  and  support  the  motion 
to  strike  ' 
tions  bill. 
Sin 

The  Coi 
Act: 
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Amerl 
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is  provision  from  the  approprla- 

srely, 

lition  to  Reform  the  Davis-Bacon 


tlonlng  Contractors  of  America. 
Farm  Bureau. 
Public  Transit  Association. 
Road  and  Transportation  Build- 
tlon. 
d  Builders  and  Contractors. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Brick  Intitute. 

Brown  A  Root,  Inc. 

Citizenal  Against  Government  Waste. 

Contract  Services  Association. 

Indepenient  EUectrical  Contractors,  Inc. 

Labor  Pbllcy  Association. 

National  Aggregates  Association. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Homebullders. 

National  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials. 

National  Apartment  Association. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Minority  Contrac- 
tors. 

National  Center  for  Neighborhood  Enter- 
prise. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

Nations  I  League  of  Cities. 

National  Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Associa- 
tion. 

National  School  Boards  Association. 

National  Stone  Association. 

National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 

National  Taxpayers  Union. 

National  Utility  Contractors  Association. 

Printing  Industries  of  America. 

Public  Service  Research  Council. 

U.S.  ChAmber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  N[CKLES.  To  siumnarlze,  Mr. 
Presides  t,  the  coalition  to  reform 
Davis-Bacon,  which  basically  says  we 
think  the  regulations  make  sense,  they 
are  fair  to  workers,  they  are  the  pre- 
vailing: practice  in  the  private  sector, 
we  can  ^ve  billions  of  dollars  if  we 
allow  tltem  to  be  implemented — sup- 
port my  jomendment.  My  amendment  is 
supported  by  numerous  organizations 
includin :  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Cl  izens  Against  Government 
Waste.  I  he  Labor  Policy  Association, 
the    Nafional    Association    of    Home 


Builders,  the  National  Apartment  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Minority  Contractors,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Neighborhood  Enter- 
prise, the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  National  Tax- 
payers Uniok  as  well  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  many  others  that 
are  member^  of  the  coalition  to  reform 
Davis-Bacoi 

As  my  colleagues  can  tell,  there  is 
broad  coalition  support  for  making 
common  sense  out  of  an  archaic  law  to 
allow  the  jirevailing  practice  and  to 
allow  people^  the  opportunity  to  work. 
K  they  can  frork  in  the  private  sector, 
they  should  be  entitled  and  allowed  to 
work  for  peofple  who  are  doing  work  for 
the  Federalj  Government.  Let  us  not 
deny  them  that  opportunity. 

This  amendment  is  a  small  business 
amendment.  This  is  a  tree  enterprise 
amendment.  This  is  an  economic  op- 
portunity amendment  for  those  people 
who  are  diaiadvantaged  who  have  not 
yet  entered  the  work  force.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge]  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendn^it. 

Mr.  COCI^AN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 304,  as  it  applies  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labjor's  helper  rules  for  Davis- 
Bacon  construction  contracts,  should 
never  have  been  included  in  this  legis- 
lation by  th«  other  body. 

As  I  understand  this  issue,  the  De- 
partment ofl  Labor  has  worked  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion  with  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  oraft  reasonable,  common- 
sense  rules  |;hat  will  allow  for  the  use 
of  helpers  under  Davis-Bacon  contracts 
in  areas  wh^re  the  use  of  helpers  is  a 
prevailing  practice  in  the  construction 
industry. 

The  final  rules  are  not  the  result  of 
some  arbitriry  action  by  Department 
of  Labor  offl  cials.  They  are  the  product 
of  over  10  y<  ars  of  carefUl  examination 
and  considei  ation  of  the  issue  of  using 
helpers  to  save  costs  imder  Davis- 
Bacon  contnicts. 

If  the  pro^^sions  of  section  304  are  al- 
lowed to  take  effect  to  prohibit  the  im- 
plementatio|i  of  these  rules,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimates  that  It 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  an 
additional  S623  million  in  fiscal  year 
1992.  I 

I  find  it  vf  ry  difficult  to  comprehend 
that  the  Congress  is  prepared  to  add  a 
half-billion  dollars  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Construction  expenses  for 
next  year  just  to  prevent  the  limited 
use  of  helpers  under  Davis-Bacon  con- 
tracts. 

Those  wh(J  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  issue  niay  not  be  aware  that  the 
Department's  rules  do  not  give  a  blank 
check  for  contractors  to  replace  jour- 
nejrmen  workers  with  helpers. 

The  rules  requijre  that  no  more  than 
two  helpers  knay  be  employed  for  every 
three  joumesniien,  and,  ftirthermore, 
that  the  pr^tice  of  employing  helpers 
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will  only  be  allowed  when  their  use  is 
the  prevailing  in-actice  in  the  area. 
These  rules  are  reasonable;  recognizing 
and  attempting  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  employment  opportu- 
nities for  entry  level  workers  in  the 
construction  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  rules  have 
been  promulgated  after  many  years  of 
negotiation  and  litigation.  The  courts 
have  agreed  that  they  are  fair  to  all 
concerned.  When  these  facts  are  consid- 
ered In  conjunction  with  the  more  than 
$600  million  in  fiscal  year  1992  savings 
and  the  several  billion  dollars  in  addi- 
tional savings  to  the  taxpayers  over 
the  next  several  years.  I  don't  see  how 
this  body  in  good  conscience  can  op- 
pose this  effort  to  strike  section  304. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Iowa  holds  20 
minutes'  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  then  I  will  jrield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  fHend 
from  Oklahoma.  I  guess  this  amend- 
ment can  be  best  described  as  a  cold 
leftover  cnunb  from  the  banquet  of 
greed  of  the  Reagan  administration,  a 
banquet  of  greed  that  said  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  that  you  can 
keep  getting  less  and  less  but  those  at 
the  top  can  keep  getting  more  and 
more. 

Real  wages  we  know  have  fallen  over 
the  last  10  years  of  our  working  i)eople 
in  this  country.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  trying  to  do,  to  again 
tell  the  working  people  of  this  country 
that  they  should  accept  even  less  than 
they  are  getting  now.  For  10  years  the 
Reagan  administration,  now  the  Bush 
administration,  have  been  trying  to 
change  what  has  been  settled,  prac- 
ticed in  law  since  1937.  For  10  years  the 
Congress  has  said  no.  So  now  what  they 
are  trjring  to  do  is  by  flat  and  regula- 
tion what  they  could  not  accomplish 
by  changing  the  law  because  the  Con- 
gress said  "no." 

Since  1937  we  have  had  apprentice- 
ship programs  in  this  country.  Over  30 
States  now  have  apprentice  councils 
and  apprenticeship  programs.  All  of  the 
building  trades  industry  have  appren- 
tice programs.  It  is  a  way  for  a  young 
unskilled  worker  to  enter  the  work 
force  as  an  apprentice  to  do  maybe 
some  of  the  menial  jobs,  to  help  cut, 
but  to  learn  how  to  do  that  journey- 
man's job,  whether  it  is  a  bricklayer, 
laborer,  carpenter,  pipefitter,  cement 
finisher,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the 
construction  industry.  It  is  a  way  for 
young  people  to  get  in  there,  be  an  ap- 
prentice, and  go  on  to  be  a  journey- 
man. 

This  amendment,  and  what  the  regu- 
lations that  are  trying  to  be  foisted  on 


us  by  the  Bush  administration  would 
do  is  say,  no,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
that  apprenticeship  program  any  more, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  whole 
subculture  of  helpers  with 
subminimum  wages,  low  wages  with  no 
hope  of  ever  getting  out  of  it;  no  hope 
of  ever  getting  and  climbing  up  that 
ladder  of  apprenticeship,  being  a  jour- 
neyman. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  says  if  you  do  not  care 
about  wasting  money,  then  you  can  go 
ahead  and  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, I  guess.  We  do  not  care  about 
wasting  money. 

You  know  what  wastes  monesr?  Shod- 
dy construction,  projects  that  do  not 
last  very  long.  That  is  what  you  get 
when  you  have  unskilled  construction 
people  building  our  buildings. 

You  can  go  out  and  look  for  yourself. 
Find  a  building  that  is  built  with  good 
union  labor.  You  will  find  good  con- 
struction that  is  going  to  last  for  a 
long  time.  Find  one  that  is  not,  and 
you  will  find  one  that  will  fall  down  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  here  Federal  projects.  We  are 
not  talking  about  private.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  projects  that  come  under 
Davis-Bacon.  This  Is  Federal  projects. 

I  am  telling  you  if  my  taxpayers,  and 
myself  as  a  tajcpayer,  if  I  am  going  to 
be  paying  money  to  build  something 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  want  it  to  be  built  well.  I 
want  it  to  last  a  long  time.  I  do  not 
want  it  falling  down.  I  want  it  to  be 
built  with  journeymen  labor  and 
skilled  labor. 

You  want  to  waste  money?  I  tell  you 
if  you  want  to  waste  money,  you  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  You  will  get  some 
cheap  building  out  there.  You  will  get 
a  cheap  building  that  will  fall  down 
and  will  not  last  very  long.  Again, 
maybe  in  the  short  term  it  might  be  all 
right,  but  that  is  another  legacy  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Just  look  at 
the  short  term.  Forget  about  the  long- 
term.  That  is  what  this  is— a  short- 
term  view. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  for  a 
long  time.  We  should  not  let  them  do 
by  fiat  what  we  would  not  let  them  do 
by  law.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  again  Congress  will  say,  no,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  let  them  take  away 
the  apprenticeship  programs  that  have 
been  so  vital  to  our  country. 

I  will  close  by  saying  I  think  one  of 
the  things  wrong  in  this  country 
today— we  have  all  of  these  economic 
theories  about  what  is  wrong,  what  is 
going  on  in  America — I  have  always  re- 
duced it  to  very  simple  terms,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  what  is  wrong  in  this 
coimtry  today  is  that  there  are  too 
many  people  making  money  on  money, 
and  there  is  not  enough  people  making 
money  building,  constructing,  mining, 
manufacturing,   raising,   growing,    the 


things  that  produce  real  wealth  in  this 
country. 

People  that  are  working  out  there- 
building  our  highways  and  bridges, 
skyscrapers,  and  schools— ought  to  be 
paid  well,  a  decent  living  wage,  where- 
by they  can  raise  their  families,  feed 
them,  clothe  them,  and  educate  them, 
have  a  home  of  their  own,  a  car,  edu- 
cate their  kids,  have  retirement  and 
health  care  for  the  people  that  build 
America.  These  are  the  people  that 
build  this  country,  and  we  can  accept 
no  less  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  or  whatever  time  he  nmy 
consume,  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  my  fMend,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  for  his  excellent 
statement. 

I  rise  today  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  Nickles  amendment.  I  want  to  echo 
what  has  been  said  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Senator  Habkin. 
What  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
amendment  is  to  strike  Davis-Bacon 
and  to  drive  down  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  skilled  working  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States— the  people  in 
the  United  States  who  work  with  their 
hands  and  work  with  their  tools  and 
build  things. 

We  spent  too  much  time,  in  recent 
years,  paying  attention  to  people  who 
have  niade  money  on  money  and  too 
little  time  to  the  people  who  really 
work  to  make  this  country  comiwtitive 
and  a  better  country.  Competition  does 
not  come  from  making  money  on 
money.  Competition  comes  from 
skilled  people  being  able  to  do  a  skilled 
job,  and  do  it  well  and  in  a  quality 
manner,  who  have  been  well-trained, 
and  who  like  their  jobs,  and  who  are 
well  paid  for  it,  and  who  can  buy  their 
home  and  raise  their  families  and  raise 
their  children. 

What  this  amendment  attempts  to  do 
is  put  in  place  regulations  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  this  admin- 
istration that  would  say:  We  are  going 
to  put  on  jobs  unskilled  people.  Yes,  It 
is  alwasrs  a  little  cheaper  in  the 
shortrun,  to  take  quality  people  off  the 
job,  or  to  say  to  a  quality  journeyman, 
such  as  a  carpenter,  somebody  working 
in  a  skilled  trade  on  a  job  in  construc- 
tion, and  say  he  has  to  work  as  a  help- 
er. That  is  what  this  is. 

Let  us  turn  this  coin  around.  This  Is 
not  just  to  bring  people  in  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  is  a  two-pronged  attack  that 
we  are  trsrlng  to  prevent.  And  that  two- 
pronged  attack  is,  first,  to  change  the 
definition  of  people  working  on  a  job, 
which  they  cannot  do  by  legislation, 
but  do  it  by  regulation  so  that  people 
are  paid  helper's  wages  rather  than 
joumejrman's  wages.  All  those  groups 
you  heard  listed  by  the  Senator  f^m 
Oklahoma^I  hope  everybody  listened, 
because  those  are  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  hiring— they  are  not  the  peo- 
ple who  are  doing  the  work. 
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The  second  part  of  this  two-pronged 
attack  is  to  destroy  the  apprenticeship 
programs  of  the  States,  and  the  ap- 
prenticeship program— and  I  had  the 
honor  and  the  privilege  to  attend  one 
recently  In  Seattle— where  skills  are 
given  to  those  who  are  coming  into  the 
work  force,  the  true  helpers,  so  they 
become  journeymen,  so  they  have  a 
skill  so  they  can  take  their  tools  firom 
job  to  job  and  not  be  forced  into  a  per- 
manent classification  where  they  can 
do  no  more  than  unskilled  work.  This 
amendment  would  go  directly  toward 
taking  away  the  programs  that  teach 
the  skills  to  people  that  are  out  work- 
ing in  our  technical  force. 

I  am  talking  about  the  people  that 
build  the  highways  and  the  buildings  in 
this  country,  the  people  that  build  the 
houses  in  this  country.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  technical  experts  that  are 
dealing  with  maybe  a  computer,  or  in  a 
financial  institution,  or  working  for  an 
Insurance  company.  Those  are  all  fine 
jobs,  and  I  think  it  is  wonderful  for 
people  that  are  in  them,  and  they  are 
well  paid  for  them. 

What  this  is  an  attempt  to  do  is  to 
take  the  other  technical  skills  of  this 
country,  which  are  skills  that  we  need 
to  build  our  automobiles,  and  to  build 
our  houses,  and  to  build  our  appliances, 
and  to  say  to  them,  we  will  not  have 
apprentice  programs;  we  will  just 
freeze  things  the  way  they  are.  Does  it 
save  you  some  money  short  term? 
What  this  really  gets  down  to  is  break- 
ing unions  or  breaking  the  ability  of 
people  to  train  other  people  to  do  jobs. 
You  can  get  a  short-term  saving  on  it 
by  patting  on  a  number  of  helpers,  but 
the  thing  that  happens  is  the  quality  of 
your  work  goes  down,  and  the  quality 
of  your  job  goes  down. 

The  administration  has  come  to  the 
Hill  again  and  again  to  try  to  pass  this 
legislatively,  and  we  will  give  them  a 
hearing  and  a  vote,  and  they  have  had 
them,  and  they  have  lost  them.  Now 
they  are  doing  by  regulation  what  they 
cannot  do  by  legislation.  All  this  provi- 
sion is  is  a  simple  statement  that  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate, 
and  the  administration  cannot  do  by 
regulation  what  it  has  to  do  by  legisla- 
tion. 

So  let  them  bring  the  bill  up.  We  will 
have  the  chance  to  vote  on  it.  They 
will  have  plenty  of  chances  to  have  us 
vote  on  it.  And  the  House  passed  this 
bill  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  Why? 
I  want  to  protect  the  apprentice  pro- 
grams that  now  exist  in  my  State  and 
In  other  States  that  train  people.  Many 
people  do  not  even  know  what  these 
are. 

Bat  let  me  just  take  a  moment  so 
that  my  colleagues  know  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Washingrton  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries  has  a  fine 
anprentlceship  program. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  end  of  my  statement  the  statement 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
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tries  Director  Joe  Dear  be  made  part  of 
the  REopRD.  He  was  one  of  more  than 
60,000  citizens  who  commented  in  oppo- 
sition td  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor's  proposed  changes  in  the  ap- 
prenticeehip  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioh,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  eihibit  1.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  compliment 
Chairman  Byrd  for  maintaining  this 
restriction  in  H.R.  1281. 

The  liouse  voted  244  to  173,  to  show 
you  how  much  people  care  about  seeing 
that  as  young  people  enter  the  work 
force,  t]  ley  are  not  forced  into  perma- 
nent, lo  v-paying  jobs.  There  is  a  lot  of 
dlfferenise  between  a  job  where  you 
may  be  working  just  in  a  restaurant, 
where  yau  will  never  get  to  be  a  chef, 
or  nevei  move  up,  and  you  will  always 
get  $5  o  -  S7  an  hour,  or  now  to  force  it 
into  a  c  >nstruction  industry,  always  $5 
to  $7  an  hour,  never  a  health  and  wel- 
fare pr(gram,  never  a  chance  to  im- 
prove y«  ur  skills,  never  a  chance  to  get 
a  job  w]  ere  you  are  paid  a  little  more, 
and  to  gjet  a  little  more  quality,  and  to 
make  u$  a  really  competitive  nation. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee willlhave  hearings  if  they  want  to 
change  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  But  this 
is  reguia.tory  mischief  that  has  been 
going  OB  for  10  years  down  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  things  sent  up  by  our  new  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  I  am  sorry  about  that 
letter,  lijecause  I  expected  more  and  dif- 
ferent things,  because  much  of  the 
prosperSty  of  recent  years  for  certain 
groups  in  American  society  has  been 
paid  fon  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
workina  people  who  carried  this  Nation 
for  yeas  and  years  from  World  War  n 
on,  wholcarried  it  by  the  fact  that  they 
could  educate  their  children.  They  had 
enoughmoney  to  pay  for  their  medical 
bills.  Tney  had  enough  money  to  put 
down  for  a  house.  We  now  have  created 
in  this  country  a  group  of  people  who 
do  not  nave  enough  money  to  make  a 
down  payment  on  a  house.  They  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  buy  medical  in- 
surance! There  are  37  million  people  in 
the  United  States  today  who  do  not 
have  medical  insurance  because  they 
cannot  ^^ord  it. 

I  get  Very  tired  hearing  chambers  of 
commeitee  and  management  groups  say 
all  we  hjave  to  do  is  reduce  the  wages  a 
little  farther  and  we  will  have  some 
more  mpney  and  then  it  comes  around 
and  we  wonder  why  it  is  people  are  not 
able  to  buy  houses;  we  wonder  why  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  asked  to 
create  at  health  insurance  program. 

We  hive  tried  to  go  to  the  market- 
place td  create  a  health  insurance  pro- 
gram, Ifut  you  cannot  do  it  on  S5  an 
hour. 

Why  ire  we  so  selfish  to  our  workers? 
Why  art  we  so  selfish  to  the  people  who 


are  out  thfre  every  day,  every  day, 
rain  or  shine,  working  on  these  jobs? 

Why  is  Davis-Bacon  with  Federal 
jobs  important?  Because  it  sets  a  pre- 
vailing waae  in  an  area.  It  gives  an 
idea  of  what  is  a  proper  wage  level  for 
people  tobejpaid. 

Why  driva  down  the  wages  of  these 
people?  This  is  not  the  place  you  are 
going  to  make  savings,  because  we  are 
going  to  pay  them  back  elsewhere.  We 
are  going  to  pay  them  back  in  addi- 
tional insurance  costs  the  Government 
is  going  to  have  to  pick  up.  We  are 
going  to  h^ve  to  pay  it  back  because 
savings  and  loans  are  out  doing  high 
filers  becaufe  they  cannot  do  enough  in 
the  housing  market  anymore. 

Yes,  we  need  to  retrain  our  workers; 
we  need  to  1  lave  our  workers  have  more 
skills.  How  are  they  going  to  get  them 
if  we  destniy  the  apprentice  program, 
which  is  wtat  will  happen  if  the  help- 
ers are  movpd  out  to  the  job  and  out  of 
the  apprentice  program.  They  will  be 
gone  and  n^ver  get  beyond  that  point. 

I  think  we  ought  to  unshackle  a  few 
rogue  elephants  loose  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  who  have  been  trying  to 
rewrite  thi^  law  and  regulations  for 
over  10  yea 

The  Senator  firom  Oklahoma  is  right. 
They  have  been  at  this  for  10  years  try- 
ing to  get  these  regulations  in  that 
would  change  the  law,  and  that  is  what 
regrulations  are  for.  As  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  I  know  that 
regulations  are  intended  to  follow  the 
law.  They  are  not  to  create  the  law. 

To  those  who  claim  they  would  save 
money,  I  would  say  this:  One,  we  are 
spending  billions  to  pay  out  the  sav- 
ings and  loi  ,n  cesspool.  Working  people 
are  picking  up  the  tab. 

We  are  tending  billions  of  dollars 
fi-om  the  United  States  to  countries 
from  Afghanistan  to  Zaire  and  hun- 
dreds of  po:  nts  in  between,  and  Amer- 
ican workeis  are  to  be  paying  for  those 
programs. 

We  forgriife  the  debts  of  countries 
that  join  uii  in  battle  and  we  felt  that 
was  good.  I  could  see  a  reason  for  sup- 
porting it.  Hut  who  has  to  pay  for  that? 
The  Americ  an  workers  pay  for  that. 

But  here  today  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  s;and  up  and  be  counted  for 
wage  levels  paid  to  American  workers, 
and  that  is  pvhat  this  is  all  about.  How 
much  are  the  wage  levels  you  are  going 
to  pay  to  tyour  own  people  and  how 
much  are  y  du  going  to  allow  your  own 
people  to  b4i  trained?  That  is  what  it  is 
all  about. 

I  oppose  Qhis  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  I  oppose  it  with 
every  breath  I  have  and  with  all  of  my 
being,  beca^  I  feel  we  should  be  going 
the  other  way  in  this  country.  We 
should  be  s^^ylng  to  our  people  they  can 
be  paid  a  jdecent  wage  for  the  work 


they  have, 


that  they  are  not  going  to 


be  trapped  n  the  same  job  forever,  and 


that  they 


wrill  be  rewarded  for  their 


quality  as  J  t  improves  and  that  we  put 
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quality  people  out  on  the  jobs,  and  not 
say  to  our  quality  people  instead,  well, 
40  percent  are  helpers,  and  remember 
all  these  jobs  come  up  on  bid,  and  this 
man  is  bidding  with  40  iMrcent  helpers 
so  I  am  soiry  for  you  journeymen,  60 
percent  are  applying,  we  have  to  knock 
20  percent  of  you  off  and  you  have  to  be 
helpers.  That  is  how  you  drive  dovm 
the  journeymen  wage. 

These  people  are  not  trying  to  be  dif- 
ficult. When  you  talk  about  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  making 
compared  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  made  in  the  financial  markets,  by 
the  stock  brokers,  by  the  sellers  of 
junk  bonds,  by  the  people  who  are 
working  in  the  type  of  jobs  where  they 
are  working,  money  on  money,  and 
compare  it  to  the  amount  of  money  the 
people  are  being  paid  to  create  things 
in  this  country,  you  find  there  is  great 
disparity. 

Maybe  that  disparity  is  the  way  this 
Nation  is  going.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
Congress  should  encourage  that.  If  that 
is  the  thing  that  is  going  to  happen  we 
should  try  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  slowed 
down,  not  rushed  ahead,  because  other- 
wise, Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  be 
paying  more  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits,  we  are  going  to  have 
more  people  at  S5  and  $7  jobs  and  lower. 
And  we  are  going  to  have  fewer  people 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  to  get 
up  on  their  feet  and  be  able  to  support 
themselves  and  pay  taxes. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

This  fight  on  Davis-Bacon  has  gone 
on  ever  since  I  can  remember.  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  and  administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  a  long  time.  I  have 
heard  the  same  arguments  befoire  and 
will  probably  hear  them  again.  But  I 
have  never  seen  regulations  coming  out 
to  change  the  law  as  it  is  written. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  we  will  defeat 
this  amendment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  and  I  yield  the 
fioor. 

E^XHism 
Department  of  Labor 

AND  Industries, 
CHympia,  WA.  October  11. 1990. 
Re.  conunents  on  proposed  revisions  to  29 
CFR  29  as  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister Au^st  24,  1990. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
EmfAoyment  and  Training  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington.  DC. 
Attention:  Director,  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training:. 

I  am  submitting  comments  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Washlngrton  regarding  the  proposed 
revisions  to  federal  regulation  of  apprentice- 
ship programs.  Adopting  the  proposed  revi- 
sions would  substantially  change  the  state 
role  Id  apprenticeship  and  also  would  change 
the  nature  of  apprenticeship  itself. 

My  concerns  with  the  proposed  revisions 
can  be  grouped  into  five  categories: 

1.  Preemption  of  state  authority; 

2.  Inefficient  use  of  government  resources; 

3.  EIroalon  of  apprentice  protections; 

4.  Erosion  of  Industry-wide  standards;  and 


5.  Increasing  federal  responsibility  during 
a  time  of  decreasing  federal  resources. 

I  also  am  submitting  additional  comments 
on  a  separate  enclosed  page. 

Preemption  of  State  Authority.— The  pro- 
posal eliminates  the  state's  authority  to  re- 
quire standards  not  set  forth  in  federal  rules 
(proposed  29  CFR  29.4(c)).  It  also  expands  the 
federal  authority  to  approve  programs  (pro- 
posed 29  CFR  29.15(d)).  The  proposed  revi- 
sions allow  federal  registration  of  any  pro- 
gram for  sufficient  reason  or  when  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  federal  statute  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  prevent  states  from  imposing  addi- 
tional requirements  necessary  to  protect  ap- 
prentices or  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  state  resources.  The  rules  should  not  be 
rewritten  to  allow  federal  officials  to  ap- 
prove programs  rejected  by  the  state  to  pre- 
vent harm  to  apprentices  or  avoid  needless 
duplication  of  state  resources. 

Let  me  provide  a  real-life  example.  Under 
the  new  rules,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  (BAT)  could  approve  a  sprin- 
kler fitter  program  that  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Washlngrton  State  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Council  and  not  approved.  At  the 
present  time,  an  existing  program  is  capable 
of  meeting  the  training  needs  of  these  em- 
ployers requesting  an  additional  program. 
The  proposed  program  intended  to  offer  re- 
lated and  supplemental  instruction  class- 
room training  at  Edmonds  Community  Col- 
lege, only  twenty  miles  away  from  the  relat- 
ed and  supplemental  classroom  training  cur- 
rently provided  at  the  Duwamish  Campus  of 
Seattle  Community  College.  Allowing  both 
programs  to  function  would  result  in  need- 
less duplication  of  programs  and  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  scarce  state  tax  dollars.  In 
this  state,  the  community  college  system 
cannot  afford  such  duplication  when  so  many 
other  educational  and  training  needs  are  not 
being  met. 

Let  me  cite  another  possibility.  If  twenty 
individual  companies  in  the  same  trade  In 
the  same  county  submitted  proposed  stand- 
ards for  a  new  apprenticeship  program, 
should  BAT  and/or  the  state  approve  all 
twenty  if  their  standards  meet  minimum  fed- 
eral guidelines?  The  ongoing  state  or  federal 
monitoring  would  be  much  more  difficult  for 
twenty  programs  rather  than  one  multi-em- 
ployer program. 

With  numerous  separate  programs,  what 
would  happen  to  an  apprentice  who  was  laid 
off  for  lack  of  work?  A  single  employer  pro- 
gram would  not  have  a  mechanism  to  refer 
the  apprentice  to  another  employer.  This 
would  diminish  the  likelihood  of  the  api»ren- 
tice  completing  his  or  her  training.  In  con- 
trast, a  single  multi-employer  program  could 
develop  such  a  referral  program. 

The  state's  ability  to  require  multi-em- 
ployer programs  where  appropriate  would  en- 
courage affirmative  action.  At  the  present 
time,  only  programs  with  five  or  more  ap- 
prentices must  have  an  affirmative  action 
program  with  specific  goals.  Encouraging  or 
requiring  multi-employer  programs  would 
increase  the  likelihood  of  affirmative  action 
requirements  applying  to  programs. 

The  proposal  also  requires  that  requests  to 
establish  apprenticeship  programs  be  acted 
upon  within  30  days  and  provides  for  expe- 
dited appeals  of  state  action  (proposed  29 
CFR  29.S(g)).  By  law,  the  Washington  State 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  Council  cur- 
rently meets  only  every  three  months  to  act 
on  proposals  for  new  or  revised  programs. 
Unless  additional  funding  becomes  available 
to  allow  more  frequent  deliberation  by  the 
state  council,  these  timelines  would  effec- 


tively replace  state  decision  nuikiog  by  the 
labor  and  management  represantatlves  on 
the  state  Apprenticeship  Council  with  pro- 
gram decisions  nmde  by  federal  ofDclals. 

Efficient  Use  of  Sute  Resources.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  concerns  about  inefficiency  dis- 
cussed above,  other  sections  of  the  proposed 
rules  may  promote  inefficient  use  of  state 
resources  or  hinder  valuable  training  oppor- 
tunities which  DOW  take  place.  The  proposed 
revision  increases  minimum  requirements 
for  classroom  instruction  from  144  hours  to 
at  least  Via  of  training  time  of  the  appren- 
ticeship (i^vposed  29  CFR  29.3(d)).  This 
means  an  additional  20  hours  of  instruction 
is  required  each  year. 

Although  basing  classroom  InstructioD  in 
an  apprenticeship  program  on  a  percentage 
of  on-the-job  training  may  be  sound  policy, 
the  proposed  ratio  would  Increase  training 
costs  borne  by  conmiunlty  colleges  and  other 
state  educational  institutions  without  re- 
gard to  the  actual  need  for  Increased  class- 
room related  and  supplemental  Instruction. 
In  addition,  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
minimum  term  of  apprenticeship  from  one  to 
two  years  also  would  increase  training  costs 
without  regard  of  the  need  of  program  spon- 
sors for  longer  related  and  supplemental  in- 
struction training  (proposed  29  CFR  29.3(a)). 
More  importantly,  this  revision  would  re- 
duce the  opportunities  for  expanding  appren- 
ticeship into  new  occupations  and  decrease 
the  chances  of  Unking  apprenticeship  with 
short-term  training  programs  such  as  JTPA 
and  JSP. 

Erosion  of  Protection  for  Apprentices.— 
One  of  the  unique  advantages  of  apis«ntlc»- 
ship  as  compared  to  other  Job  training  meth- 
ods is  the  protection  afforded  an  apprentice 
from  discriminatory  jH-actices  of  an  em- 
ployer and  the  likelihood  of  emplojmnent  at 
completion  of  the  apprenticeship.  The  pro- 
posed revisions  contemidate  revising  aKxvn- 
tlceshlp  program  registration  (proposed  29 
CFR  29.5(b))  and  program  portability  be- 
tween states  (proposed  29  CFR  29.6). 

The  proposed  revision  on  registration 
would  allow  an  employer  with  multiple 
plants  across  the  United  States  to  register 
the  apprenticeship  program  In  any  state  in 
which  the  program  operates.  Although  Im- 
proved acconunodation  for  apprentice  mobil- 
ity may  be  desirable,  without  additional 
safeguards  the  proposed  revisions  would  re- 
duce a  state's  ability  to  monitor  the  training 
and  welfare  of  apprentice  workers. 

Erosion  of  Training  to  Industry-Wide 
Standards.— Another  advantage  of  appren- 
ticeship as  a  training  method  is  that  appren- 
tices are  trained  both  to  Industry-wide 
standards  and  to  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  employer  sponsor. 

The  proposed  revisions  require  that  the 
ratio  of  apprentices  to  Journey  workers  re- 
late to  the  sponsor's  ability  and  capacity  to 
train  (proposed  29  CFR  29.4(b)(6Klil)).  Cur- 
rent law  requires  that  a  numeric  ratio  of  ap- 
prentices to  Journey-level  workers  be  stated 
In  inngram  standards.  While  the  i>ropoeed 
language  iHX>vldes  added  flexibility  for  ap- 
prenticeship to  respond  to  changing  business 
and  labor  conditions,  it  Is  important  to  have 
consistent  ratio  throughout  an  occupation  to 
ensure  uniformity  in  training  that  results  in 
achievement  of  industry-wide  standards. 

This  revision  also  provides  another  exam- 
ple of  how  the  int>poeed  rule  would  erode  ap- 
prentice protection.  To  ensure  adequate 
training  and  supervision  of  apprentice  work- 
ers, the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  Journey  level 
workers  should  never  exceed  1:1.  In  addition, 
the  rules  should  specify  that  the  number  of 
apiirentlces  in  training  correspond  to  the 
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sponsor's  ability  to  retain   api)r«ntic«8  at 
completion  of  tbe  program. 

Conclusion.— In  short,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions amear  to  shift  responsibility  for  ap- 
prenticeship decisions  f^m  state  councils 
comprised  of  labor,  management  and  public 
representatives  to  federal  officials.  Not  only 
will  this  change  weaken  apprenticeship 
training  as  it  has  been  conducted  over  the 
past  Qfty  years,  it  completely  ignores  state 
and  federal  financial  considerations  by  add- 
ing responsibilities  to  both  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  a  time  of  shrinking  resources. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training  proposes  to  take  addi- 
tional responsibility  for  program  approval 
and  monitoring  at  a  time  when  its  August 
1960  newsletter  recognizes  that  current  staff- 
ing levels  are  threatened.  It  cites  as  a  BAT 
priority  recruitment  of  additional  women 
apprentices  and  concedes  that  to  accomplish 
that  goal  "past  emphasis  and  priority  activi- 
ties mast  be  changed.  In  other  words,  do 
more  with  less." 

I  would  recommend  that  BAT  focus  on  the 
laudable  goal  of  improving  outreach  to 
women  and  to  minority  groupe,  rather  than 
adopting  new  measures  that  will  increase  its 
workload,  diminish  state  authority  and  pro- 
mote inefficiency  in  the  delivery  of  trainng 
jjTOgrams. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  a.  Dear, 

Director. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Sen- 
ator fi^m  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
onanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes  for  my  fiiend  and  colleague 
firom  Washington  to  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wonder  If  we  have  anybody  In  the  Sen- 
ator's office  that  has  a  salary  or  wage 
of  less  than  say  S40,000  or  S50,000  a  year. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  there  In  my  office? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  there  is. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  that. 

Why  is  that  OK  In  the  Senator's  of- 
fice but  we  are  groin?  to  tell  those  In 
construction  that  they  are  groing  to 
have  to  pay  everybody  who  works  for 
them  $40,000  or  $50,000  a  year  even 
though  some  tasks  are  semiskilled 
such  as  sweeping,  cleaning  up,  picking 
up  tools,  or  using  a  shovel.  Why  should 
we  tell  them  they  have  to  pay  S40.000  or 
$50,000  a  year,  but  the  Senator  has  peo- 
Ide  in  his  office  that  do  not  make 
$40,000  or  $50,000  a  year?  I  do  not  under- 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  has  just 
never  been  on  a  construction  job. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  He  would  not  have  said 
that  to  me  because  there  are  a  whole 
aeries  of  people  on  every  construction 
Job  in  this  Nation  ranging  all  the  way 
trom  journeymen  to  helpers,  to  appren- 
tices. We  used  to  have  masters.  We  do 
not  have  masters  anymore  out  on  the 


job.  An4  they  are  paid  at  differing 
rates  an(  differing  amounts. 

These  people  are  trained  or  not 
trained.  They  are  paid  according  to 
their  tr  lining.  This  particularly  ap- 
plies to  both  construction  trades  and 
the  trades  in  the  highways.  And  a  lot  of 
it  is  very  dangerous. 

In  oth*r  words,  I  do  not  go  to  an  op- 
erating Engineer  out  there  when  I  am 
carrylngna  hod  or  my  son  is  carrying  a 
hod,  wh(>  does  not  know  what  he  is 
doing.  I  Want  him  paid  $26  an  hour. 

There  lare  people  in  my  office  who 
make  mire  than  that.  They  had  train- 
ing for  more  than  that.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  fnake  less  and  have  less  train- 
ing. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that 
the  while  classification  system  is 
going  to  be  changed  by  fiat  by  the 
Labor  Department  and  I  am  saying  to 
him  simply  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
do  that. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  fuither,  that  is  not  what  I  am 
saying,  what  I  am  saying  is  I  do  not 
think — if  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
highway]  construction,  I  did  work  In 
highway!  construction  and  I  worked  on 
the  lowar  semiskilled  classification.  I 
will  tell  I  the  Senator  I  was  not  paid  a 
joumeyitian  wage.  I  was  not  paid  the 
same  amount  as  the  construction 
worker  tfhat  had  the  skills,  that  knew 
how  to  liy  the  concrete. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's tiAie  has  expired. 

Mr.  NKIKLES.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  in  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  my  colleague  will 
focus  agjiin,  the  facts  are  if  we  do  not 
allow  tl^se  regulations  to  go  forward 
you  are  ioing  to  be  mandating  that  the 
high  scheol  students,  which  I  was  when 
I  worked  in  highway  construction,  are 
paid  jouoneyman's  rates. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  NkCKLES.  Let  me  finish  the 
question! 

The  PEESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  Ifi'om  Oklahoma  have  a  ques- 
tion for  fche  Senator  firom  Washington? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Why  in  the  world 
would  trie  Senator  want  to  pay  a  per- 
son—let jus  take  myself.  I  was  a  high 
school  Student  working  in  highway 
construction.  If  I  was  working  on  a 
Federal  kighway,  the  Senator  Is  saying 
that  I  should  be  paid  journeyman's 
rates?    J 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  N|CKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
jrleld,  because  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  you  are  not  going  to  allow 
a  helper  or  semiskilled  classification  to 
even  be  tin  existence  even  if  it  is  the 
prevailing  practice.  Why  would  you  not 
allow  mft  to  be  paid  what  I  should  be 
paid  instead  of  mandating  that  I  be 
paid  a  jonmeyman's  rate? 

Mr.  At>AMS.  I  cannot  believe  this. 
There  ate  all  kinds  of  classifications 
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out  there  on  that  highway.  The  Sen- 
ator was  no!  paid  Journeyman  wages.  I 
am  not  goini  r  to  pay  everybody,  includ- 
ing operating  engineers,  journeyman 
wages  for  the  job  that  they  carry  on. 

You  have  people  out  there  on  every 
job  in  a  whcfle  series  of  classifications, 
running  from  the  people  that  are  oper- 
ating heavy  equipment,  dangerous 
equipment,  Operating  engineers  down 
to  apprentices  who  are  sweeping,  which 
is  what  you  were  doing,  which  is  what 
my  son  didl  to  people  who  are  very 
skilled  carpenters  to  helpers  doing 
nothing  but  hammering  nails. 

What  you  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
say  that  thle  system,  which  has  grown 
up  through  the  years  of  people  having 
differing  classifications  of  work— and 
we  have  don^  away  with  a  lot  of  the  re- 
strictions Gti  classifications  so  that 
people  can  move  flrom  one  thing  to  an- 
other— but  vou  are  saying  you  are 
going  to  usejunsklUed  people  out  there. 

I  am  not  defining  on  any  job  that  ev- 
erybody is  going  to  be  paid  $26  an  hour, 
any  more  than  I  do  in  my  office,  or  you 
do  in  yoursJ  On  those  jobs,  people  are 
paid  according  to  their  skills  and  ac- 
cording to  Ijhelr  training,  and  you  go 
down  and  g4t  them  at  the  hiring  hall, 
and  you  knokv  what  you  get.  And  if  you 
get  a  bad  one,  you  send  them  back. 

This  has  been  the  struggle  that  has 

e  industry  for  a  long  time. 

going   to   do   with   your 

and    the    Department   of 

to  do,  is  build  a  lot  of 

in  America  and  drive  down 

already. 

Mr.  NICK1»ES.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate my  coljleague's  response,  but  I  to- 
tally disagree.  I  wish  he  were  correct, 
but  he  is  not 

e,  what  we  are  trying  to 
a  helper  classification,  if 
ailing  practice  in  an  area 
ity.  Under  the  existing 
was  no  "semiskilled"  or 
helper  classification.  The  Department 
of  Labor  thinks  there  should  be. 

I  might  teil  my  friend  and  colleague, 
who  thlnksl  that  this  began  in  the 
Reagan  admpistration,  he  is  Incorrect. 
It  actually  began  in  the  Carter  admin- 
istration in  Interagency  Review  of  Con- 
tract Wage  {Laws,  options  paper,  they 
knew  the  iystem  was  not  working. 
They  knew  they  could  save  billions  of 
dollars  if  they  followed  conunon  indus- 
try practices  of  allowing  semiskilled 
classifications.  But  the  old  regulations 
did  not  allow  it. 

And  so  wej  are  denying  thousands  of 
people  this  entry-level  job.  They  were 
not  going  tq  hire  Don  Nickles,  a  high 
school  or  c(illege  student,  to  work  on 
these  projects  because  I  was  not  worth 
$20  an  hour.  Sack  then  It  was  less  than 
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lea«rue  from  Iowa,  who  said,  you  need 
Davis-Bacon  to  have  quality  construc- 
tion. This  Is  totally  false.  That  is  like 
sajrlng  the  Government  buildings  are 
built  better  than  private-sector  build- 
ings, and  frankly,  it  is  just  the  oppo- 
site. We  pay  more  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment buildings,  but  we  get  less  quality. 
We  paid  $137  million  for  the  Hart  Build- 
ing. I  mean,  that  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Look  at  the  expense  for  Federal 
buildings.  Compare  it  to  the  expense 
and  quality  for  private-sector  build- 
ings, and  there  is  no  comparison.  I 
moved  out  of  the  Federal  building  in 
my  offices  in  Oklahoma  City  and  in 
Tulsa,  and  saved  money  by  going  to  the 
private  sector.  And  I  will  tell  you,  our 
offices  are  better  than  what  they  were 
in  the  Government  building.  And  I 
saved  the  taxpayers  money. 

Government  buildings  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  They  cost  too  much  money. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  Davis-Bacon.  And 
one  of  the  reasons  is  because  Davis- 
Bacon  does  not  have  a  classification  for 
helpers,  for  semiskilled  workers.  They 
require  that  everybody  be  paid  jour- 
nejrman's  rate.  In  some  cases,  they 
might  have  an  apprentice  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  also 
part  of  the  regulation  they  are  trsring 
to  strike  eliminates  a  Department  of 
Labor  regulation  dealing  with  the  ap- 
prentice program.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  working  with  orgranlzed 
labor  and  business  trying  to  come  up 
with  revised,  updated  apprentice  regu- 
lations, and  they  are  trying  to  kill 
those,  too. 

And  Senator  Adams  said,  well,  he  had 
a  fMend  that  spoke  against  the  appren- 
tice regulation.  He  was  one  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  testified  on  the  ap- 
prentice regulations.  There  has  been 
years  of  work  going  into  those  regula- 
tions. And  without  a  hearing,  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  they  say  we  are  just 
going  to  eliminate  the  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
They  are  seeking  to  eliminate  the  reg- 
ulations dealing  with  both  helpers  and 
apprentices. 

They  are  going  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  a  person  to  become  an  ai>- 
prentice.  They  are  going  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  a  person  to  become  a 
helper,  to  get  a  job  in  a  semiskilled  ca- 
pacity. They  are  going  to  drive  the  cost 
of  buildings  up.  And  to  say  that  Gov- 
ernment buildings  built  under  Davis- 
Bacon  are  better  than  private-sector 
buildings  is  just  totally,  completely 
false.  They  are  going  to  waste  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars.  The  administra- 
tion estimated  $623  million  to  be  wast- 
ed next  year  alone. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  have  a  big 
enough  deficit  already.  We  need  to  save 
money.  We  are  talking  now  about  real 
money.  We  are  talking  about  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  And  yet 
people  say,  "Oh,  no,  let  us  eliminate 
that  regulation."  So  we  put  in  a  little 
paragraph  on  a  bill  nobody  is  going  to 
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pay  any  attention  to,  and  that  little 
paragraph  is  going  to  cost  $2  billion  in 
the  next  5  years.  That  is  totally  irre- 
sponsible. And  it  is  irresponsible  for 
the  thousands  of  people  who  are  not 
going  to  get  a  job.  What  about  the  un- 
employed black  youth  in  Chicago  that 
would  like  to  have  a  chance,  that 
would  like  to  work  on  one  of  those  Fed- 
eral building  construction  projects.  He 
would  like  to  work  as  a  beginning  la- 
borer building  a  housing  project  or 
maybe  a  road?  He  is  going  to  be  denied 
the  opportunity  because  he  will  not  be 
worth  the  minimum  wage  that  they 
pay  at  that  project  with  a  journey- 
man's wage,  and  it  may  well  be  $18  an 
hour.  He  does  not  have  any  skills  to 
offer,  and  they  do  not  have  a  semi- 
skilled classification  in  many  areas. 
Therefore,  he  is  out  of  luck.  He  is  un- 
employed. He  is  going  to  be  sitting  on 
his  hands.  Maybe  he  is  going  to  be  col- 
lecting unemployment;  maybe  he  is 
going  to  be  involved  in  drugs  or  crime. 

And  that  is  a  travesty  that  we  ought 
to  try  and  eliminate.  We  ought  to  try 
and  gfive  him  an  opportunity.  We  ought 
to  try  and  let  him  at  least  work  on 
many  of  these  Federal  construction 
projects  as  he  can  on  the  private  side. 
Why  deny  him  that  opportimity  just 
because  it  happens  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government?  Why  mandate 
the  buildings  built  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  to  cost  a  lot  more  than 
buildings  built  by  the  private  sector?  I 
think  that  is  ridiculous. 

Again,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  you  do 
not  pay  everybody  in  your  office  $50,000 
a  year  or  $45,000  a  year.  You  ought  to 
look  at  some  of  these  wage  classifica- 
tions. And  if  they  are  worth  it,  I  think 
it  is  fine,  but  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
sense  to  pay  somebody  $22  an  hour  if 
really  the  nuu-ket  would  dictate  they 
should  only  be  paid  $7  an  hour. 

I  do  not  think  that  helps  the  individ- 
ual either. 

Basically,  what  it  does  is  it  means 
they  will  not  get  the  job. 

So  I  would  just  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  and  we  will  de- 
bate it  further  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  frtend  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Nicklss. 

As  be  has  explained,  this  so-called 
dire  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
has  become  a  Christmas  tree  for  legis- 
lative initiatives.  The  provision  that 


our  amendment  will  strike  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  from  implementing  the 
final  regulations  under  Davis-Bacon 
that  would  allow  the  employment  of 
semiskilled  helpers  on  federally  fi- 
nanced construction  projects.  That  is 
both  unwise,  and  unfair,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  stripping  it 
firom  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  after  9  years  of  litiga- 
tion, the  Federal  courts  have  deter- 
mined that  the  helper  regulations  are 
fully  consistent  with  the  long-stated 
intent  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  that 
Federal  construction  contracts  reflect 
locally  prevailing  wages.  The  proposed 
revisions  to  the  Tegulations  were  pub- 
lished after  2  years  of  open  and  public 
debate.  It  is  unfkir  for  Congress  to 
sneak  in  at  the  last  hour  and  cir- 
cumvent that  process. 

Even  though  the  use  of  helpers  in 
construction  contracts  is  widespread, 
the  Federal  Government  is  prohibited 
from  allowing  their  use  in  Federal  con- 
tracts. As  a  result,  many  small  and  mi- 
nority contractors  simply  walk  away 
from  Federal  contracts.  This  is  unfair 
to  them,  and  it  costs  the  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  estimated  that  the  helper  regu- 
lations will  save  approximately  $500 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $200 
million  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
0MB  has  also  estimated  that  after  the 
regulations  are  fiilly  phased  in.  they 
will  save  about  $600  million  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  face  the  worst 
budget  crisis  in  history,  it  is  foolish  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  block  the  im- 
plementation of  these  regulations.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  unwise  to  block  an  ef- 
fort that  will  open  up  competition  for 
Federal  contracts  to  small  and  minor- 
ity firms. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  work  on  this  issue,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  delete  the 
provisions  that  would  block  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  helper  regulations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  motion  to  strike  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

The  provision  my  colleague  seeks  to 
strike  from  this  bill  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  from  exxwnding  funds 
to  implement  or  administer  either  the 
Department's  new  Davis-Bacon  regula- 
tions regarding  the  use  of  helpers  or  its 
proposed  revisions  to  the  apprentice- 
ship regulations  to  the  extent  those  re- 
visions affect  apprenticeship  programs 
in  the  construction  industry. 

I  support  the  inclusion  of  this  provi- 
sion because  the  combined  Impact  of 
these  regulations  would  be  to  under- 
mine the  craft  apprenticeship  system 
which  has  iKx>ved  so  effective  in  pro- 
ducing a  well-trained,  highly  skilled 
construction  work  force. 

The  new  helper  regulations  would 
allow  contractors  working  on  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  construction  to 
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replace  apprentices  enrolled  In  cer- 
tified training  programs  with  low- 
wage,  low-skilled  helpers  with  no  em- 
ployment training  and  no  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

The  proposed  apprenticeship  regula- 
tions would  downgrade  Federal  stand- 
ards for  apprenticeship  programs  and 
prevent  States  firom  enforcing  stand- 
ards that  are  higher  than  the  Federal 
standards. 

At  a  time  of  mounting  national  con- 
cern about  the  deteriorating  skill  lev- 
els of  the  American  workforce,  it  is  dis- 
turbing that  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  be  promoting  measures  that  can 
only  accelerate  this  downward  trend. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  the  De- 
partment is  promoting  regulations 
that  would  undermine  the  building 
trades  apprenticeship  system,  that  sys- 
tem is  being  held  up  as  a  model  of  ef- 
fective skills  training. 

The  Commission  on  Skills  of  the 
American  Workforce,  cochaired  by 
former  Labor  Secretaries  Ray  Marshall 
and  Bill  Brock,  pointed  out  in  its  re- 
cent report  that  apprentices  are  part  of 
the  smaU  minority  of  workers  in  this 
country  who  receive  extensive,  system- 
atic, long-term  skills  training. 

The  Offlce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, in  its  recent  report  on  worker 
training,  said  the  apprenticeship 
model,  combining  classroom  instruc- 
tion with  hands-on  practice  and  skill 
training,  is  a  highly  effective  approach 
to  technical  training  which  is  particu- 
larly well-suited  to  the  needs  of  small- 
er companies. 

The  Department  of  Labor  itself  has 
recognized  the  value  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system.  The  Dei>artment's  report 
on  work-based  learning,  issued  last 
year  by  Secretary  Dole,  states  that 
"the  apprenticeship  concept  of  struc- 
tured on-the-job  training,  combined 
with  classroom  instruction,  is  an  Ideal 
model  for  learning  the  job-specific 
skills  needed  by  today's  workers." 

In  that  same  reiwrt.  the  Department 
says  that  we  need  more  Government 
incentives  to  encourage  employers  to 
adopt  structured  work-based  training 
programs  and  points  out  that  one  of 
the  few  incentives  that  do  exist  are  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  wage  provisions, 
which  "have  traditionally  been  a 
strong  incentive  to  train  within  the 
construction  industry." 

Now,  however,  the  Department  seems 
bent  on  implementing  regulations  that 
will  effectively  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  that  pro- 
vide incentives  for  employers  to  invest 
in  workforce  training. 

If  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  the  new 
helper  regulations  would  permit  con- 
tractors on  federally  funded  construc- 
tion projects  to  replace  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  current  workforce  with 
lower  paid  and  lower  skilled  helpers, 
and  to  assign  work  currently  per- 
formed   by    laborers,    apprentices    or 


skilled  joUmejrmen  to  the  lower-paid 
helper  claaBlflcations. 

Moreover,  and  most  importantly, 
contractor  would  not  be  required  to 
provide  oi  pay  for  any  training  for 
these  help*  rs. 

This  is  ( lirectly  contrary  to  current 
law.  whicl  generally  permits  contrac- 
tors to  pa  r  reduced  wages  to  workers 
who  do  noi  have  the  full  range  of  skills 
necessary  to  command  a  journeyman 
wage  only  lif  those  workers  are  enrolled 
in  an  approved  apprenticeship  or  train- 
ing progratn. 

The  reqiiirement  that  the  worker  be 
enrolled  ia  an  apprenticeship  program 
ensures  that  those  lower-paid  workers 
will  in  faot  receive  training  to  enable 
them  to  progress  through  a  structured 
training  program  and  acquire  the  full 
range  of  skills  necessary  to  become  a 
journeyman. 

This  is  ^od  for  the  industry,  because 
it  assuresl  the  existence  of  a  pool  of 
highly  skilled  craft  workers  to  meet 
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ture  manpower  resources  of  this  coun- 
try. Contractors  will  now  have  little 
economic  incentive  to  support  appren- 
ticeship programs.  Can  this  country 
over  the  long  run  afford  this  loss  of  its 
most  vital  private  skill  training  in:^>- 
gram?  Is  the  Government  then  pre- 
pared to  advance  the  costs  of  support- 
ing such  a  sysljem?" 

I  say  the  anfewer  is  "No,"  and  I  urge 
you  to  join  with  me  in  preventing  the 
Department  from  continuing  on  this 
ill-conceived  course. 

What  are  tihe  ai^xmients  made  in 
favor  of  these  regulations? 

The  adminiatration  claims  they  will 
save  the  Government  $600  million  a 
year  in  Feder^  construction  costs,  but 
that's  just  notj  true. 

The  notion  lihat  using  untrained  low- 
wage  helpers  jto  construct  our  public 
works  and  puqlic  building  will  result  in 
substantial  cost  savings  for  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  examined  and  re- 
jected by  Dr.  Dunlop.  who  is  the  lead- 


the  industry's  workforce  needs.  It  is  ing  construction  industry  economist  in 
also  good  ! for  the  workers,  because  it    the  country. 

Dr.  Dunlop  Spent  many  years  admin- 
istering (lovemment-lmposed  wage 
controls  in  tht  construction  industry — 
after  World  war  n.  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  again  in  the  early  1970'8 
as  Chairman  Of  the  Construction  Indus- 
try Stabilization  Board,  and  he  is  prob- 
ably more  fantiliar  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  country  with  the  impact  of 
the  Davis-Bacjon  Act  on  the  construc- 
tion industry. ' 

As  he  explains,  the  administration's 
supposed  cost  savings  come  from  sim- 
ply taking  the  current  wage  rates  and 
subtracting  the  lower  rates  that  will  be 
paid  to  the  hypers  who  will  replace  la- 
borers and  joukiieynmn. 

But  from  ai  economist's  vlewjwlnt, 
he  says,  that  methodology  is  totally 
unsupportable  and  in  fact  "proves 
nothing": 

(I]n  the  real  World  helpers  are  osed  in  a 
system  which  r^ulres  more  supervisors  and 
uses  less  Journoymen  than  the  system  that 
does  not  use  helpers.  While  •  *  *  wage  costs 
may  be  lower,  labor  costs  may  be  higher  be- 
cause of  the  greater  cost  of  supervision.  Also 
Increased  use  Of  helpers  quite  frequently 
leads  to  lower  productivity  of  workers,  or  in- 
ferior productsi  *  •  *  There  Is  simply  no 
sound  basis  fori  gratuitously  assuming  that 
lower  wage  rates  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try generally  mean  lower  costs  to  the  public. 


provides  ^ntry-level  employees  with 
opportunitjies  for  awivancement  and  the 
acqulsitlot  of  marketable,  portable 
skills. 

In  place  of  that  system,  the  new  reg- 
ulations VI  111  result  in  the  creation  of  a 
new,  permanent  subclass  of  workers 
consigned  to  low-skilled,  dead-end  jobs 
that  are  n  )t  only  low-paid,  but  offer  no 
opportunit  y  for  advancement. 

Because  the  new  regulations  elimi- 
nate incentives  for  employers  to  par- 
ticipate in  formal  training  programs,  it 
will  be  in«reasingly  difficult  for  those 
contractofls  who  are  willing  to  invest 
in  training  for  their  workers  to  support 
those  pro-ams.  and  to  compete  with 
employersi  who  don't  pay  for  worker 
training. 

In  the  long  run,  the  construction  in- 
dustry ani  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will 
suffer  beciuse  the  absence  of  bona  fide 
apprenticeship  and  training  programs 
will  resullj  in  a  shortage  of  fully  quali- 
fied laborers  and  journeyman  capable 
of  performing  a  wide  range  of  skilled 
tasks  and  supervising  the  work  of  oth- 
ers. I 

One  person  who  has  closely  examined 
the  new  helper  reg\ilations  is  Dr.  John 
T.  Dunlopj  formerly  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  Resident  Ford  and  currently 
Acting  Director  of  the  Business  and 
Govenmiept  Center  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  at  Har- 
vard.        I 

What  he  says  about  the  new  regula- 
tions is  that  they  are — and  I  quote — "a 
skill  dilution  program  enabling  em- 
ployers tp  turn  over  journeymen's 
work  to  }$cks  of  all  trades— without  a 
training  component— who  will  have  lit- 
tle chance  of  improving  their  economic 
or  social  i  osition." 

"Today. I  there  are  almost  200.000  ap- 
prentices In  formal  construction  train- 
ing programs  acquiring  technical  skills 
which  will  enrich  the  present  and  fu- 


The  adminiitration  also  claims  that 
the  new  helper  regulations  will  some- 
how expand  employment  opportunities 
in  construction  for  women  and  minori- 
ties— and  that's  equally  specious. 

Besides  apprentices,  the  bulk  of  the 
workers  who  would  be  displaced  as  a 
result  of  thej  new  helper  regulations 
would  be  construction  laborers,  and  the 
fact,  is  that  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  laborer  work  force  is  already  com- 
posed of  women  and  minorities.  Indeed 
in  1989.  a  full  140  percent  of  the  laborers 
trained  by  tflie  Laborers— Associated 
General  Cont|*actor8  Educational  and 
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Training  Fund  were  women  or  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups. 

If  the  new  helper  regulations  are  Im- 
plemented, these  are  the  people  who 
win  either  lose  their  jobs  or  be  forced 
to  accept  the  lower  wage  helper  jobs, 
losing  access  not  only  to  training,  but 
to  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
that  goes  with  It. 

As  Judge  Harold  Greene  said  In  strik- 
ing down  an  earlier  version  of  these 
regulations,  the  expanded  use  of  help- 
ers, rather  than  improving  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  and  mi- 
norities, "will  assign  [women  and  mi- 
norities] to  the  lowest  classification  of 
workers,  and  is  likely  to  keep  them 
there  on  a  permanent  or  long-term 
basis." 

This  is  not  something  we  should  be 
promoting  as  a  matter  of  national 
labor  policy. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  AID  TO  TURKEY 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's supplemental  appropriations  bill 
contains  X200  million  in  military  assist- 
ance to  Turkey.  Turkey  has  been  a  fine 
ally  throughout  the  gulf  war  and  de- 
serves our  respect  and  gratitude,  but 
the  additional  United  States  military 
aid  which  Turkey  has  received  this 
year  raises  a  serious  question. 

The  United  States  has  a  longstanding 
policy  of  maintaining  a  7  to  10  ratio  of 
military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
This  approach  is  intended  to  prevent  a 
further  widening  of  Turkey's  military 
advantage  over  Greece  and  to  create  a 
consistent  and  evenhanded  United 
States  policy,  under  which  Greece  and 
Turkey  would  begin  to  resolve  many  is- 
sues of  longstanding  dispute. 

Already  this  year  the  United  States 
administration  has  broken  that  7  to  10 
ratio  by  providing  an  extra  S82  million 
in  military  aid  to  Turkey.  Today's  bill 
further  breaks  that  ratio. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Con- 
gress has  spoken  clearly  on  the  need  to 
maintain  7  to  10  military  funding,  and 
recent  events  have  not  altered  the  po- 
litical and  military  situation  which  led 
to  the  ratio.  The  gulf  war  was  a  one- 
time, extraordinary  event,  and  the  re- 
sultant extra  U.S.  aid  should  be  applied 
only  to  incremental  costs  associated 
with  the  war.  Above  all,  the  extra  aid 
should  not  be  considered  a  precedent 
for  altering  U.S.  policy  on  the  military 
aid  ratio. 

REPORT  CONCERNINO  CERTAIN  SPECIES  OF 
SALMON 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  report  accompanying  H.R.  1281 
includes  language  regarding  activities 
occurring  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  con- 
cerning pending  i)etitions  to  list  sev- 
eral species  of  salmon  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  I  wish  to  point 
out  the  interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  the 
committee  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  in  this  mat- 
ter. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  for  making  this 
point.  Further,  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations 
whether  it  is  his  intention  that  upon 
completion  of  the  report  from  certain 
departmental  secretaries  on  steps 
being  taken  to  deal  with  potential  list- 
ing or  emergency  listing  of  these  salm- 
on, this  report  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Elnvironment  and  Public 
Works  as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  pleased  to  clarify  for 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  my  expectation  that  the 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  concurrent  with  its  submission 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
the  report  regarding  the  potential  list- 
ing of  several  salmon  si)ecies  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  be  submitted  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  with  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Elndangered  Species 
Act. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
1281,  the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  contains  funding  of 
$100  million  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. These  funds  are  needed  to  help  off- 
set the  tremendous  budget  deficit  in- 
herited by  the  city's  new  Mayor,  Shar- 
on Pratt  Dixon.  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  the  leadership  skills  the  new 
Mayor  brings  to  the  District  and  am 
fully  supportive  of  this  funding  re- 
quest. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  District 
of  Columbia's  projected  S312  million 
budget  deficit,  the  Mayor  has  proposed 
making  spending  reductions  and  reve- 
nue enhancements  totaling  S216  million 
and  has  asked  Congress  to  provide  a 
one-time  appropriation  of  $100  million 
to  help  make  up  for  the  revenue  short- 
fall. 

Each  year.  Congress  ];»wides  for  an 
annual  appropriation  to  the  city  to  off- 
set for  the  lack  of  tax  revenues  i>aid  on 
federally  owned  property.  Since  1965, 
however,  the  city's  annual  payment 
has  been  frozen  at  $430.5  million,  de- 
spite a  steep  Increase  in  local  property 
values.  This  situation  has  not  helped 
the  District  balance  it's  financial  ledg- 
er. Clearly,  it  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assure 
the  solvency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, but  we  do  have  an  obligation  to 
equitably  provide  for  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue due  to  property  occupied  by  federal 
buildings  that  would  otherwise  be  tax- 
able. In  the  coming  months.  Congress 
will  need  to  address  this  discreitancy 
and,  if  warranted,  make  the  necessary 
changes  to  the  annual  allocation. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Mayor  is 
proposing  to  do  is  no  easy  task.  Popu- 


lar programs  such  as  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program,  assisted 
housing,  education,  construction 
projects,  and  many  vital  police  func- 
tions are  being  cut,  or  eliminated.  No 
aspect  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
government  is  being  spared.  As  tour- 
ists, businessmen  and  government  offi- 
cials come  to  our  Nation's  Capital, 
they  see  a  city  in  crisis.  Mayor  Dixon 
has  given  new  life  to  an  ailing  munici- 
pal government.  She  has  provided  In- 
tegrity and  credibility  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
deserves  the  necessary  financial  tools 
to  rebuild  the  city.  I  urge  the  support 
for  this  provision  and  look  forward  to  a 
greatly  improved  partnership  between 
the  Congress  and  its  host  city. 
B.R.  un 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1281,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  1991.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  I  want  to  point  out  sev- 
eral of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
are  Important  to  agriculture. 

First  of  all,  we  have  eliminated  the 
spending  cap  for  the  Ebcport  Enhance- 
ment Program  [EEP].  A  cap  of 
$425,000,000  was  placed  on  EEP  in  the 
1991  agriculture  appropriations  bill.  At 
that  time,  EIEP  was  not  being  used  ex- 
tensively by  USDA,  and  the  ceiling  did 
not  appear  to  be  an  impediment  to  the 
program.  However,  since  then,  the 
international  market  has  changed  and 
much  larger  EEP  bontises  are  being 
used  more  frequently  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  commodities.  Currently,  97  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  have  been 
used.  The  year  is  not  even  half  over.  If 
the  cap  were  to  remain  in  place,  sales 
of  U.S.  commodities  in  markets  where 
our  farmers  face  unfair  competition 
from  subsidizing  suppliers  would  likely 
come  to  a  standstill,  resulting  in  a  re- 
duction of  farm  income,  the  loss  of  key 
exiwrt  markets,  and  an  increase  in  do- 
mestic stocks.  Therefore,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  bill  removes 
the  cap. 

The  bill  also  provides  additionid 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  [ASCS].  The 
1990  farm  bill  significantly  changed  the 
farm  program  and  initiated  new  pro- 
grams that  ASCS  employees  must  im- 
plement. While  I  wish  we  could  have 
provided  the  fUU  amount  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  budg- 
etary restraints  prevented  us  from 
doing  so.  Nevertheless,  the  $46,900,000 
will  go  a  long  way  to  help  ASCS  with 
its  heavy  workload. 

Another  important  appropriation  In 
the  bill  is  for  a  significant  increase  In 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  The  partici- 
pation levels  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram are  up  from  levels  previously  es- 
timated. In  order  to  make  sure  that 
any  eligible  person  receives  benefits, 
the  bill  makes  another  $1,500,000,000 
available  for  this  program. 
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Mr.  President,  the  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  1281  contains  several  impor- 
tant provisions  that  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  quick  to 
address.  We  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment to  provide  an  estimate  and  a  re- 
quest for  funds  to  fund  disaster  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  1990  farm  bill. 
Many  States  have  experienced  a  natu- 
ral disaster  of  one  form  or  another.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  for 
many  fiarmers  and  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  assist  in  making  disaster  as- 
sistance available. 

In  line  with  the  request  for  this  in- 
formation, the  Committee  has  also  in- 
cluded language  directing  the  Depart- 
ment to  change  its  operation  of  the 
Emergency  Disaster  Loan  Program. 
While  there  remains  substantial  au- 
thority for  making  emergency  disaster 
loans,  very  little  has  been  used.  I  have 
received  complaints  that  the  qualifica- 
tions are  too  stiff  and  the  program  is 
operated  in  such  a  way  that  many 
farmers  cannot  get  the  loans.  I  hope 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  take 
a  close  look  at  this  program  and  act  to 
make  it  more  accessible  to  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

H.R.  U81 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Today  we  are  taking 
another  step  to  ensure  that  equal  op- 
portunity will  finally  be  a  reality  for 
millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  with 
disabilities.  This  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  contains  S6  million  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  implement  their  technical 
assistance  plan  under  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act.  In  addition,  the 
supplemental  provides  a  transfer  of 
S2.2G2,000  from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
the  ADA  unit  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  support  new  resiwnsibillties 
associated  with  the  ADA. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Rollings, 
the  chair  of  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  for 
his  leadership  in  securing  these  funds. 

A  new  era  for  America  began  on  July 
26.  1990  when  President  Bush  signed  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  into 
law.  I  have  called  the  ADA  the  "20th 
Century  Emancipation  Proclamation" 
for  America's  43  million  citizens  with 
disabilities.  This  landmark  law,  which 
];nt>hibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
disability  in  employment,  transpor- 
tation, public  accommodations,  fictivi- 
ties  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  teleconmiunlcatlons,  will  vastly 
change  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities,  their  families, 
and  friends. 

Many  in  the  business  conmiunity  are 
still  fearfta  about  what  the  ADA  means 
for  them.  Education  through  technical 
assistance  will  allay  those  fears.  When- 
ever sweeping  legislation  is  passed, 
there  is  a  need   to  educate  entities 


which  most  comply  with  the  law  as 
well  as  Individuals  who  will  benefit 
ftom  the  !law  and  the  general  public. 
Once  busitiesses  have  an  understanding 
of  what  tne  ADA  actually  requires,  I 
am  confiwnt  that  they  will  act  to  com- 
ply voluniarily  with  the  law. 

As  President  Bush  noted  when  he 
signed  thfs  historic  legislation,  "the 
ADA  recognizes  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating tht  public  about  its  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Act."  Sec- 
tion 506  of  the  act,  requires  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  develop  a  co- 
ordinated plan  to  provide  such  edu- 
cation to  covered  entities  and  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  and  their  advo- 
cates. I  would  once  again  like  to  take 
this  oppo^-tunity  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished qolleague  from  Kansas,  Sen- 
ator DOLA  for  his  leadership  in  includ- 
ing this  irovision  during  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Pursuant  to  its  responsibility  under 
section  506  of  the  act,  the  Department 
of  Justicei  has  issued  a  proposed  plan, 
after  con^ltation  with  the  Ekiual  Elm- 
ployment  i  Opportunity  Commission 
[EaSOC],  department  of  Transportation 
[DOT],  the  Federal  Commimications 
Commissi  )n  [FCC],  and  the  Architec- 
tural anl  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  [ATBCB],  all  of 
which  hjve  implementation  respon- 
sibilities 1  inder  the  ADA.  This  proposed 
plan  is  bo  ;h  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated. It  ;alls  for  establishment  of  an 
ADA  tectinical  assistance  working 
group  by  the  Attorney  General  to  en- 
sure that  technical  assistance  activi- 
ties of  all  agencies  will  be  coordinated. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  through 
this  body,  will  also  monitor  the  effec- 
tiveness 0  f  technical  assistance  activi- 
ties of  al  agencies  with  implementa- 
tion resp  >nsibilitie8  under  the  ADA. 
The  proptised  plan  also  requires  that 
the  Attoraey  General  prepare  an  an- 
nual repo]  t  describing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ADA  technical  assistance  ef- 
forts. Thii  I  report  is  to  be  issued  by  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year. 

The  $4  million  in  this  fiscal  year  1991 
supplemeatal  appropriations  bill  ear- 
marked for  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  allow  the  agency  to  begrin  the  ac- 
tivities ojttlined  in  its  proposed  plan. 
The  Justice  Department  has  implemen- 
tation reaiwnsibilities  for  title  n  of  the 
act  whica  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basisjof  disability  in  public  serv- 
ices, by  siate  and  local  government  en- 
tities, anf  for  title  m,  the  provision 
prohibiting  discrimination  by  public 
accommodations.  Two  million  dollars 
in  this  bill  is  earmarked  for  the  Equal 
Elmploymint  Opportunity  Commission 
[EEOC],  w(hich  is  responsible  for  imple- 
menting title  I  of  the  act  which  pro- 
hibits diaprimination  on  the  basis  of 
disability  by  private  sector  employers. 

As  the  Federal  Government's  pro- 
posed tectinical  assistance  plan  states 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  "inform 
and  train  covered  entities  about  ADA 


requirements  and  how  to  solve  compli- 
ance problems."  The  EEOC,  according 
to  this  plan,]  "expects  that  technical 
assistance  efforts  to  result  in  greater 
compliance  with  ADA'S  emplo3nment 
requirements  and  a  corresi>ondlng  re- 
duction in  tne  need  to  resort  to  en- 
forcement activity."  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  EEOC  have  included  a  variety  of 
methods  of  technical  assistance  in 
their  plan  and  have  recogrnized  that  the 
same  informajtional  and  training  mate- 
rials and  mejphanlsms  will  not  effec- 
tively serve  af  1  categories  of  public  ac- 
commodation^ and  employers.  As  the 
Justice  Department's  section  of  the 
proposed  pl^  states,  informational 
needs  will  dilier  greatly,  depending  on 
the  type  of  [audience  that  must  be 
reached.  Whajt  may  be  effective  infor- 
mation for  a  restaurant  will  not  be  ef- 
fective for  al  retail  store.  Voluntary 
compliance  will  be  enhanced  if  entities 
receive  inforination  which  is  tailored 
to  their  need^ 

The  Department  of  Justice,  as  out- 
lined in  its  ]>roposed  plan,  intends  to 
widely  dissen^inate  its  publications  to 
entities  that  ^  are  required  to  comply 
with  the  public  accommodations  provi- 
sions. Teleconferences  and  videotapes 
will  also  be  uped  by  the  Department  to 
reach  wider  land  more  diverse  audi- 
ences. It  is  n^  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Jiistice  will  work  close- 
ly with  the  Department  of  Conmierce 
to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  this 
dissemination  effort.  The  EEOC  has  set 
forth  a  similar  plan  to  provide  edu- 
cational materials  to  entities  covered 
imder  title  1  with  an  emphasis  on 
small  emplojriers  who  have  not  had  ex- 
perience complying  with  section  508  or 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  EEOC  also  plan  to  widely  distrib- 
ute their  publications,  in  an  eiccessible 
format,  to  InAlviduals  with  disabilities 
who  have  rights  under  the  ADA  and 
their  representatives  and  advocates.  I 
urge  the  DeMrtment  and  the  EEOC  to 
also  ensure  tsat  their  publications  are 
available  in  aJ  format  that  is  useable  by 
individuals  with  low  reading  skills, 
such  as  persqns  who  are  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Pursuajit  to  section  506(d)(1)  of  the 
ADA.  Federal  agencies  may  award 
grants  or  conttracts  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions and  itssociations  representing 
individuals  with  rights  or  duties  imder 
the  act.  The .  Department  of  Justice's 
proposed  plai^  states  that  it  plans  to 
award  grants  j  or  contracts  for  training 
projects  for  l^th  covered  entities  and 
individuals  Iwlth  disabilities.  The 
EEOC,  according  to  the  proposed  plan 
envisions  grants  or  contracts  for  simi- 
lar programs  concerning  the  employ- 
ment provisions  of  the  act.  Such 
grants,  contn  «ts  or  cooi>erative  agree- 
ments, whetli  Br  ftmded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Just  ce  or  the  ElEOC,  must  be 
awarded  for    raining  programs  at  the 
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national,  State  and  local  level  to  enti- 
ties, or  organizations  or  associations 
representing  such  entities  that  are  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  act  and 
to  organizations  of  or  for  individuals 
with  disabilities  who  have  either  legal 
or  technical  knowledge  of  disability  is- 
sues. 

The  training  projects  envisioned  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
EEOC  in  the  proposed  plan,  by  includ- 
ing both  constituencies— the  business 
and  disability  communities— will  en- 
courage voluntary  compliance  with  the 
act.  During  congressional  consider- 
ation of  the  ADA  we  learned  that  per- 
sons with  disabilities  are  the  real  ex- 
perts on  how  to  achieve  access  and  rea- 
sonable accommodations,  most  easily 
and  cost  effectively.  Training  programs 
will  provide  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities the  opportunity  to  learn  their 
rights.  Armed  with  knowledge  of  the 
substantive  requirements  of  the  law, 
they  will  be  able  to  become  resources 
for  businesses  in  their  commvmities.  I 
urge  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
EEOC  to  encourage  grantees  and  or 
contractees  trom  both  constituencies 
to  work  together  on  technical  assist- 
ance activities.  By  working  together, 
the  disability  and  business  commu- 
nities will  be  able  to  develop  model 
compliance  strategies  that  can  broadly 
disseminate.  Such  collaboration  will 
achieve  what  I  know  my  colleagues, 
the  administration  and  the  disability 
and  business  communities  seek — effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act,  which  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  all  Americans. 

SECTION  30S,  TTTLE  HI 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing section  305  of  title  m  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  1281,  I  would  like  the  record  to  re- 
flect a  letter  from  Sharon  Eiseman  to 
Representative  Jim  Suattery  dated 
December  26,  1990.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Weuc  Herttaoe,  Inc., 
StrasbuTg.  ND.  December  26, 1990. 
Hon.  Jni  Slattery, 
LongwoTth  House  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  mvLDJ  AND  HON.  JM  SLATTERY:  In  re- 
emrds  to  the  Welk  Heritage  restoration 
project,  we  feel  that  you  and  the  media  have 
been  misinformed,  or  not  Informed  at  all  In 
regards  to  our  project.  We  hope  that  the  In- 
formation we  are  presenting  to  you  will  Clar- 
is the  need  for  funds,  and  Just  what  the 
funds  will  be  used  for. 

The  grant  In  question  Is  an  Industrial  De- 
velopment Grant  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  grants  are  set  up  to 
facllltlate  development  of  private  business 
enterprises  In  rural  areas  or  cities  up  to 
50,000  in  population,  with  priority  to  applica- 
tion for  projects  in  open  country,  rural  com- 
munities and  towns  of  25,000  and  under. 

The  funds  may  be  used  to  finance  Industry 
that  will  result  In  development  of  business 
enterprises.  Costs  that  may  be  paid  from 
grant  tania  include  the  acquisition  and  de- 
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velopment  of  land  and  the  construction  of 
buildings,  equipment,  access  streets  and 
roads,  parking  areas,  reOnanclng  and  fees. 
Grant  applications  are  processed  through 
FmHA,  and  the  brochure  was  found  at  the 
county  extension  office  In  Linton,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Our  area  has  been  economically  depressed 
because  of  a  3-year  drought,  which  has  hit 
our  area,  and  it  does  not  look  much  better 
for  1991.  Our  project  will  bring  an  industry  to 
the  area,  which  will  supply  Jobs,  bring  addi- 
tional trafDc  to  our  area,  and  to  the  state, 
and  we  are  restoring  a  part  of  our  ancestry 
and  the  history  of  our  early  ancestors. 

The  media  has  stated  that  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  restore  Lawrence  Welk's  boyhood 
home  .  .  .  wrong!  The  home  which  Lawrence 
grew  up  in,  has  been  restored  with  private 
funds  raised  through  our  efforts,  as  has  the 
summer  kitchen,  grainery/buggy  house, 
blacksmith  shop  and  outhouse.  The  funds  we 
have  applied  for  will  be  used  for  a  German.' 
Russian  Interpretive  Center  which  will  tell 
of  the  early  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  came  from  in  Russia,  how 
the  railroad  was  Involved,  how  land  was  ob- 
tained, what  the  early  settlers  had  to  work 
with  coming  into  an  area  with  no  trees,  and 
what  the  early  settlers  had  to  work  with  in 
regards  to  farming  tools,  etc.  This  is  a  story 
that  has  never  been  told,  and  it  is  a  portion 
of  our  history  that  needs  to  be  told.  Another 
portion  of  the  grant  will  be  used  for  eco- 
nomic development  In  Emmons  County.  Our 
area  Is  not  set  up  to  handle  tour  buses,  fa- 
cilitate travelers,  and  many  other  things.  As 
our  community  is  today,  our  bowling  alley/ 
cafe  holds  25  people  comfortably,  there  is  no 
place  for  people  to  spend  the  evening,  and 
the  road  going  to  the  site  Is  gravel,  and  last 
but  not  least — there  is  no  public  restroom! 

Mr.  Rivlln  and  Mr.  Slattery,  have  you  ever 
seen  a  sod  brick  home,  made  out  of  pressed 
mud.  straw,  and  other  components:  thou- 
sands of  them:  stacking  them  and  making  a 
home  out  of  them?  Can  you  imagine  a  house 
with  walls  that  are  18  to  24  Inches  thick?  A 
home  that  is  cool  in  the  summer,  and  warm 
in  the  winter  with  very  little  to  heat  it? 
Have  you  ever  seen  cooking  done  in  another 
building  other  than  the  home,  to  keep  the 
heat  out?  Have  you  ever  tasted  the  excellent 
German/Russian  heritage  food?  Have  you 
ever  had  strudels,  knephla.  stlrrum,  kuchen, 
flelshkeuchla;  have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
strommkopf?  All  these  things  will  be  inter- 
preted at  the  center,  along  with  the  German/ 
Russian  delicacies! 

Did  you  know  that  we  have  raised  close  to 
S200,000  on  our  own?  Did  you  know  that  with 
all  the  negative  publicity  that  we  have  lost 
pledges,  foundation  grants,  and  possible  cor- 
porate gifts?  All  these  losses  because  the 
media  did  not  take  the  time  to  get  the  fall 
story. 

After  reading  this  letter,  the  enclosed 
packets,  and  other  information  we  are  en- 
closing for  your  review,  we  would  like  to  re- 
quest your  Interpretation  of  our  project. 
Should  you  still  decide  that  we  are  "pork 
barrel",  and  that  we  did  not  need  the  funds, 
and  it  comes  up  for  debate,  we  would  like  the 
right  to  testify. 
Sincerely, 

Sharon  Eiseman, 
Executive  Director,  Welk  Heritage,  Inc. 

KILAUEA  RIFT  ZONE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
colloquy  on  a  matter  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  recall  that 
S5,000,000  was  included  in  last  year's 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Report  to  assist  the  State  of 
Hawaii  in  a  program  of  geothermal  re- 
source verification  and  characteriza- 
tion in  the  Kilauea  Rift  Zone  of  the  Big 
Island  of  Hawaii.  Since  that  time,  the 
I>epartment  of  Energy,  whose  resi>on- 
sibility  it  is  to  administer  this  grant, 
has  withheld  the  funding  citing  the 
fact  that  questions  have  been  raised  in 
Hawaii  about  the  need  for  the  conduct 
of  a  Federal  environmental  Impact 
statement  before  the  resource  verifica- 
tion and  characterization  program  f-an 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  the 
situation  in  Hawaii  regarding  the  need 
for  an  EIS  for  this  federally  supported 
program.  In  light  of  the  fkct  that  the 
area  in  which  the  geothermal  research 
and  development  is  being  conducted  is 
an  environmentally  sensitive  area 
which  must  be  protected  and  preserved. 
I  strongly  believe  that  a  Federal  EIS 
should  be  conducted.  The  Congress  has 
long  supported  the  State  of  Hawaii's  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  potential  of  geo- 
thermal energy  in  order  to  reduce  our 
State's  dangerous  dependence  upon  im- 
ported oil  and  has  done  so  with  our  full 
assurance  that  our  efforts  would  be 
fully  protective  of  our  precious  envi- 
ronment. I  believe  that  conducting  a 
Federal  EIS  before  moving  forward 
with  further  geothermal  resource  ver- 
ification and  characterization  is  con- 
sistent with  our  pledge  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  Department  of  Busi- 
ness, £k:onomic  Development  and  Tour- 
ism, which  is  resimnsible  for  geo- 
thermal development  in  Hawaii  and  of- 
ficials there  have  indicated  that  the 
State  of  Hawaii  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  conduct  a  Federal  EIS  to 
address  all  environmental  issues  relat- 
ed to  geothermal  development  in  Ha- 
waii. The  State  is  already  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  a  master  plan  for 
commercial  geothermal  development 
on  the  Big  Island  and  is  conducting  a 
programmatic  State  EIS  for  the  large 
scale  geothermal  development  and 
transmission  i»:t)ject.  State  offlcials 
have  indicated  that  expanding  those  ef- 
forts to  a  Federal  EIS  designed  to  meet 
all  NEPA  requirements  would  not  be 
dimcult  and  would,  in  fact,  be  desir- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  chairman  of 
the  subcoimnittee  agree  that  the 
S5,000,000  included  for  Hawaii  geo- 
thermal resource  verification  and  char- 
acterization in  last  year's  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations  re- 
port should  be  used  to  conduct  the  nec- 
essary EIS  for  the  program? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
work    contemplated    by    the    Federal 
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Oovermnent  and  State  of  Hawaii  is  re- 
source verification  and  characteriza- 
tion. This  is  research  work  ,  not  devel- 
oinnent  or  project  construction  work 
and  is  not  a  major  Federal  action  and 
therefore  would  not  require  an  EIS. 
However,  the  environmental  sensitiv- 
ity of  this  ffeothermal  resource  is  so 
acute  that  the  process  required  in  an 
ElIS  would  be  a  useful  discipline  in  this 
case.  I  will  therefore  join  you  in  direct- 
ing that  the  DOE  work  with  the  State 
of  Hawaii  in  conducting  a  Federal  as- 
sessment or  EIS.  I  do  so  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  the  law  does 
not  require  such  an  EIS  nor  does  my 
action  set  a  precedent  for  doing  so  in 
similar  situations  in  the  future.  Rath- 
er. I  do  so  only  because  of  the  unique 
sensitivity  of  this  resource. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  chairman  work  with  me  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  language 
which  would  be  included  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  which  would  di- 
rect that  the  $5,000,000  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1991  appropriations  be  used 
for  the  conduct  of  the  EIS  and  that 
ftinds  not  expended  for  this  piu^rase  be 
applied  to  the  characterization  effort 
originally  specified  in  last  year's  re- 
port. 

Blr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  hapi>y  to  work  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  conference 
to  accomplish  these  tasks. 

Mr.  INOUTE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  kind  assistance. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
1281,  the  dire  emergency  appropriations 
bill,  contains  several  funding  provi- 
sions for  items  within  the  legislative 
branch.  As  a  result  of  Operations 
Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield,  cer- 
tain urgent  funding  needs  have  been 
Identified  by  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  in- 
creased threat  of  terrorism  to  the  Cai>- 
itol  and  congressional  buildings  has  re- 
quired Capitol  Police  and  security  per- 
sonnel to  work  extended  tours  of  duty 
and  excessive  overtime.  Since  the  gulf 
crisis  began,  the  cost  of  this  increased 
manpower  requirement  has  been  ap- 
proximately 625,000  per  week,  which 
depleted  the  S2,300,000  appropriated  for 
overtime  expenses  in  fiscal  year  1991  by 
early  February. 

H.R.  1281,  as  reported  by  the  full 
Committee  on  March  14,  1991,  rec- 
ommends supplemental  funding  of 
16.328,000  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  for 
related  overtime  costs.  This  amount  is 
a  reduction  of  $3,990,000  from  the  initial 
request  and  S164.000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance. 

Despite  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  security  environ- 
ment here  remains  unpredictable  and 
measures  implemented  to  Increase  se- 
curity must  remain  in  place.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conunittee  has  provided 
ftuiding  for  10  additional  freight  han- 
dlers to  augment  the  off-site  screening 
of  deliveries  to  the  Capitol  complex 


and  has  restored  funding  for  12  addi- 
tional K-f  teams.  The  K-9  teams  are 
needed  to  augment  the  existing  Capitol 
Police  K-f  Corps  with  explosive  detec- 
tion and  jsecurity  sweeps  of  congres- 
sional buildings  as  well  as  for  vehicles 
entering  tiie  Capitol  complex. 

The  supplemental  also  contains  addi- 
tional fmtds  and  recommendations  to 
enhance  the  security  of  the  valuable 
assets  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Lan- 
guage extending  the  availability  of  ob- 
ligated fund  balances  used  for  leading 
equipment  by  the  National  Library 
Service  fhr  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicap]  ed  is  also  included.  This  pro- 
vision do<  s  not  affect  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991  ind,  without  inclusion,  would 
prematurt  ly  cancel  the  balance  of  the 
account. 

As  is  customary,  a  gratuity  payment 
is  provided  for  Corinne  L.  Conte,  widow 
of  former  Representative  Silvio  O. 
Conte. 

Mr.  Pre  sldent,  I  look  forward  to  re- 
solving tie  remaining  differences  in 
these  pro'  Isions  with  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  when  we  go  to 
conferenc ;. 

DEPAl  TMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affa9^,  I  rise  to  address  the  fiscal 
year  1991  supplemental  appropriations 
in  the  pending  measure,  H.R.  1281,  for 
the  Depairtment  of  Veterans  Affairs 
medical  cfu-e  account  and  general  oper- 
ating expanses  account. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  Prtsident,  with  respect  to  VA 
medical  oare  funding,  I  urge  that,  in 
conference  with  the  House  on  this  bill, 
my  colleigues  on  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  make  every  effort  to  move 
to  the  lovels  provided  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  for  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs'  medical  care  account. 
The  House-passed  bill  included  a  $46 
million  smpplemental  appropriation  for 
that  account;  the  Senate-reported 
measure,  |  only  a  $25  million  supple- 
mental. Both  versions  included  $3.6 
million  te  restore  funding  that  VA  has 
expended  [in  preparing  for  the  possibil- 
ity that  !^  would  have  to  care  for  large 
numbers  0f  American  casualties  in  the 
Persian  (&ulf  conflict,  $1.4  million  for 
readjustment  counseling,  and  S4  mil- 
lion for  posttraumatic  stress  disorder 
care.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
major  difference  between  the  two  bod- 
ies, the  House  provided  $15  million,  and 
the  Senate  nothing,  for  the  dental-care 
entitlements  of  reservists  who  axe  leav- 
ing activA^duty  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  additional 
amounts  provided  in  the  House  version 
for  anticKiated  costs  of  the  dental  enti- 
tlement |are  fully  supported  by  the 
facts  and  are  critically  important  to 
helping  VA,  which  is  already  operating 
on  a  very,  very  tight  health-care  budg- 
et, to  be  ^ble  to  provide  quality  health- 
care services  to  veterans. 
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Section  61^b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  provides  that,  upon  the 
discharge  of  ab  individual  who  has  been 
on  active  duty  for  at  least  180  days,  has 
not  received^  complete  dental  care 
within  the  last  90  days  of  service,  and. 
according  to  k  military  dental  exam- 
ination, requires  dental  care,  VA  must 
furnish  that  dare,  either  directly  or  by 
contract.  vA  anticipates  increased 
costs  in  the  afnount  of  $41.4  million  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  and  in  fiscal  year 
1992  due  to  the  increased  dental  work- 
load that  will  be  generated  by  reserv- 
ists' being  discharged  following  their 
service  durinr  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict. Approximately  $25  million  of  that 
amount  is  e:(pected  to  be  incurred  in 
fiscal  year  1^,  and  I  am  working  to 
ensure  that  t  is  provided  for  in  the 
budget  and  aj  propriations  processes  for 
fiscal  year  1£92.  However,  the  $15-mil- 
lion  cost  exoected  this  year  must  be 
provided  nowJ 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  in  a 
March  7,  199li  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to 
various  SenaJbe  and  House  conunittee 
chairmen  as Jwell,  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Eidward  J.  Derwinski  stat- 
ed, "Our  niedical  system  absorbed 
about  $3  million  in  costs  preparing  for 
potential  casualties.  *  *  *  We  can  ab- 
sorb any  j  further  costs  in 
our  •  *  •  budget."  I  disagree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Secretary's  assess- 
ment. VA  doas  not  have  the  capacity  to 
absorb  unbuqgeted  costs  of  this  mag- 
nitude withdut  reducing  services  or 
jeopardizing  quality.  How  would  the 
cuts  be  absorbed?  By  adding  to  VA's 
over-$800-iniUion  backlog  in  replacing 
worn-out  and  outdated  medical  equip- 
ment? Or  i)efhap6  by  adding  weeks  to 
the  already  8-month-long  waiting  pe- 
riod for  ma^  outpatient  clinics — or 
the  even  longer  waits  for  certain  spe- 
cialty clinics?  These  are  about  the  only 
ways  for  VA  to  absorb  the  cuts  and 
they  are  plaialy  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  VA  conducted  its 
preparation  tor  the  receipt  of  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  casualties.  I  am  relieved 
that  implementation  of  the  VA/DOD 
contingency  plan  for  back-up  medical 
care  was  never  needed.  I  do  not  want  to 
short-change  i  current  or  future  veter- 
ans—who may  be  denied  appropriate, 
timely,  and  'quality  health-caxe  serv- 
ices—by faililig  to  provide  VA  with  the 
fiscal  suppoi^t  it  needs  to  carry  out 
what  our  co^try  has  asked  it  to  do. 
Thus,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate 
conferees,  working  with  their  House 
counterparts,  restore  the  reduction 
made  in  the  ^nate. 

OENEIUtL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  provide 
$12  million  for  fiscal  year  1991  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  costs  for  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Administration,  the  branch  of 
VA  that  adnilnisters  nonmedical  bene- 
fits for  veUrans  and  their  families. 
This  amount  will  pay  for  132  additional 
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employees  to  handle  the  benefits  case- 
load that  will  result  from  termination 
of  hostilities  and  deactivation  of  re- 
servists and  release  of  other 
servlcemembers  following  the  conflict, 
including  $1.2  million  for  VA  personnel 
training,  $8  million  for  assisting  the 
new  veterans  in  making  the  transition 
fi-om  active  duty  to  civilian  life,  and 
$2.5  million  to  process  new  claims  for 
benefits  for  these  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  agreed  to 
the  full  amount  the  tulministration  re- 
quested for  the  general  operating  ex- 
penses account.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Chair  of  the  VA-HUD 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Ms.  Mi- 
Kxn^SKi,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Garn,  the 
distinguished  Chair  of  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Mr.  Byrd,  &nd 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  for  including  in  the  Senate 
bill  this  same,  full  amount.  These 
funds  are  of  vital  practical  importance 
to  the  veterans  and  their  femfiilies  who 
otherwise  might  not  receive  in  a  time- 
ly manner  the  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

VA  has  advised  our  committee  that 
the  recurring  costs  in  VBA  for  these 
activities  will  be  at  least  S6.3  million 
and  I  will  be  doing  all  I  can  to  ensure 
that  we  do  not  force  this  already- 
strapped  agency  to  absorb  these  costs 
in  fiscal  year  1992  and  beyond. 

ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE  AMERICAS  DnTIATIVE 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss 
the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initia- 
tive [ElAT]  with  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies.  We  have  a  provision  in 
this  bill  that  prohibits  any  action 
under  this  initiative  for  1991.  This  pro- 
vision does  not  mean  we  are  opposed  to 
the  EAI.  Does  the  chairman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  correct.  I  have  an  open 
mind  with  regard  to  the  EAI,  and  as 
the  committee  report  states,  we  will  be 
looking  at  the  EAI  and  considering  it 
for  appropriations  action  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  I  have  some  questions  about  the 
program  before  we  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  understand  that  while  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  plan  to  proceed  in  1991 
with  debt  restructuring  under  the  EAI 
in  the  absence  of  appropriations  action, 
the  bill  language  causes  some  problems 
with  regard  to  planning  for  the  Initia- 
tive. I  know  that  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est, and  I  hope  that  we  do  not  jeopard- 
ize their  involvement. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  activities  with  regard  to 
EAI  need  to  cease.  Planning  may  con- 
tinue and  I  expect  that  it  will.  If  our 
langruage  causes  a  serious  problem  with 
these  activities,  I  will  be  happy  to 
work  with  the  Senator  between  now 


and  conference  to  change  it  to  meet  his 
concerns. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  willingness  to  take 
another  look  at  this  matter. 

FUNDINO  FOR  GUNNISON  AND  RIFLE.  CO,  URA- 
NIUM MILL  TAILIN08  REMEDIAL  ACTION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  restores 
S5.5  million  in  funds  for  continued 
cleanup  of  uranium  mill  tailing  waste 
sites  in  Gunnison  and  Rifle,  CO,  under 
the  Department  of  Energy's  [DOE]  Ura- 
nium Mill  Tailings  Remedial  Action 
[UMTRA]  Program. 

Last  year,  this  relatively  small 
amount  of  funds  was  cut  from  the 
DOE'S  UMTRA  Program.  The  cut 
caused  the  DOE  to  delay  remedial  ac- 
tion at  uranium  mill  tailing  waste 
sites  in  Gunnison  and  Rifle,  CO.  These 
two  communities  have  been  working 
for  many  years  to  deal  with  the  envi- 
ronmental and  health  risks  associated 
with  uranium  mining,  and  although 
uranium  wastes  are  found  in  several 
communities  across  the  Western  Unit- 
ed States,  Gunnison  and  Rifle  have  al- 
ways been  viewed  as  high  priority  sites 
for  cleanup. 

The  people  who  live  in  these  commu- 
nities were  understandably  concerned, 
therefore,  when  the  DOE  announced 
that  the  fiscal  year  1991  funding  short- 
fall would  delay  cleanup  activities  at 
Gunnison  and  Rifle. 

It  is  clear  that  last  year's  cut  in  the 
UMTRA  Program  was  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish.  A  1-year  delay  in  reme- 
dial action  at  these  sites  will  almost 
certainly  result  in  higher  project  com- 
pletion costs  in  the  long  run.  Moreover, 
the  State  of  Colorado,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  10  percent  matching  UMTRA 
cleanup  funds,  obviously  stands  to  lose 
a  great  deal  if  these  projects  are  seri- 
ously delayed. 

My  biggest  concern,  Mr.  President,  is 
for  the  people  who  have  had  to  live  and 
raise  their  families  near  these  aban- 
doned waste  sites.  The  people  of  Gunni- 
son and  Rifle  are  very  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution their  communities  have  made 
to  our  national  security  when  large 
tracts  of  the  West  were  mined  for  ura- 
nium in  the  1950's.  All  they  have  asked 
in  return,  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  good  on  its  promise  to 
restore  these  mining  communities  by 
meeting  their  legitimate  health  and 
environmental  needs. 

This  bill  includes  fimdlng  necessary 
to  make  good  on  that  promise.  In  clos- 
ing, I  wish  to  thank  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  worked  hard  on  this 
issue — including  my  colleague.  Senator 
Hank  Brown,  who  joined  me  in  sup- 
porting this  funding  request.  Gunnison 
County  Conmiissioners  Mario  Petri. 
Fred  Field,  and  Rikkl  Santarelli,  Coun- 
ty Manager  Gary  Tomsik  and  Mayor 
Bill  Nesbitt  should  also  be  mentioned. 
I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts 
of  Garfield  County  Commissioner  Ar- 


nold Mackley,  and  former  Oonnison 
County  Commissioner  David  Lelnadorf. 
There  are  dozens  of  very  hard-workliig 
people  in  Gunnison  and  Garfield  Coon- 
ties  who  have  been  helpftd  In  this 
project;  my  thanks  to  all  of  them. 

I  ask  that  certain  corresitondence 
pertaining  to  this  matter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sbnatk, 
Washington.  DC.  December  10, 1990. 
Mr.  Leo  Dufft, 

Director.  Office  of  Environmental  Rettoration 
and  Waste  Management.  Department  of  En- 
ergy. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Duffy:  I  un  writlocr  to  ezpreM 
my  concern  about  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's (DOB)  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial 
Action  (UMTRA)  program  as  It  relates  to 
two  projecte  In  Gunnison  and  Rifle.  Colo- 
rado. I  understand  that  your  office  has  In- 
structed DOE'8  Albuquerque  Office— which 
oversees  the  UMTRA  program— to  cut  ftind- 
ing  and  suspend  certain  remedial  action  ac- 
tivities at  the  Gunnison  and  Rifle  sites  In 
order  to  accommodate  Increased  funding  for 
certain  lower  priority  projects. 

This  change  In  the  DOE's  priorities  for 
UMTRA  clean-upe  will  seriously  Jeopardise 
the  scheduled  remediation  of  the  Gunnison 
and  Rifle  sites.  Halting  or  even  slowing  the 
schedule  at  the  Gunnison  site  will  reduce  the 
transportation/haul  options  for  uranium 
wastes  at  this  site.  A  slow-down  now  could 
force  a  a4-hour  truck  hauling  schedule  for 
□nal  remediation,  which  will  increase  the 
noise  and  environmental  hasarda  at  the  Oon- 
nison project. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
DOE'S  decision  represents  a  shift  In  prior- 
ities for  UMTRA  sites  without  strong  or 
compelling  justlflcatlon  based  on  technical 
or  environmental  evaluation.  In  fact,  a  De- 
cember 1987  DOE  bulletin  on  the  UMTOA 
program  (see  attached)  listed  the  Rifle  and 
Gunnison  Colorado  sites  as  "high  priority" 
sites  for  DOE  funding.  Before  your  agency 
shifts  funds  from  high  priority  sites  to  low 
priority  sites.  I  hope  DOE  will  clearly  ex- 
plain the  basis  for  such  a  decision. 

Finally.  I  am  concerned  about  the  Impact 
that  the  DOE's  decision  will  have  on  the 
availability  and  use  of  Colorado  State 
matching  funds  (required  by  UMTRA).  As 
you  may  know.  Governor  Romer  and  au- 
thorities with  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Health  worked  very  hard  in  a  dlfflcolt  budg- 
et setting  to  put  aside  ftmds  for  the  clean-up 
of  Colorado  sites.  Slowing  down  or  halting 
operations  at  these  Colorado  sites  will  com- 
inx>mi8e  the  State's  matching  funds  prosram. 

The  UMTRA  Office  in  Albuquerque  has  in- 
formed my  staff  that  the  DOE  will  continue 
to  supply  bottled  water  to  residents  of  Gun- 
nison whose  water  supply  may  be  tainted  by 
mail  tailings  wastes— and  will  proceed  with 
hooking  up  residential  city  water  lines.  "Hie 
Albuquerque  Office  has  also  Informed  my  of- 
flce  that  design  work  for  the  Rifle  site  will 
also  proceed— although  actual  remediation 
will  be  "put  on  the  sheir'  until  funding  Is 
available. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  residential  water 
hook-up  at  Gunnison  and  the  design  work  at 
Rifle  win  continue,  but  these  activltlee  are 
not  substitutes  for  final  clean-up.  The  State 
of  Colorado  Is  ready  to  proceed  with  these 
clean-ups  and  the  people  of  Rifle  and  Gunni- 
son are  understandably  concerned  about  any 
further    delays.    The    DOE's    decision    to 
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repiioritiM  these  sites  Is  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
terest, and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  explain 
the  technical  and  environmental  factors  Jus- 
tifying this  chan^  in  the  UMTRA  program 
In  Colorado. 

In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  convincing 
case  for  this  shift  In  priorities,  I  strongly 
urge  that  your  Department  reaffirm  its  ex- 
isting priorities  for  UMTRA  sites,  including 
designation  of  the  Rifle  and  Gunnison  sites 
as  high  priorities  for  remediation.  The  case 
for  immediate  remediation  of  these  sites  is 
clear  and  compelling. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  and 
wish  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  atten- 
tion and  consideration. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TDiOTHY  E.  WlRTH. 

Dbpaktmemt  of  ENEROY, 
Washington.  DC.  February  1, 1991. 
Hon.  TmoTHY  E.  WntTH, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

DSAR  Senator  Wibth:  This  responds  to 
your  recent  letter  in  which  you  expressed 
concern  regarding  scheduling  decisions  made 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  with  re- 
spect to  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial  Ac- 
tion (UMTRA)  Project  sites  at  Rifle  and 
Onnnison,  Colorado. 

Fiscal  year  1991  appropriations  for  the 
UMTRA  Project  were  S5.5  million  less  than 
requested.  Despite  the  reduced  UMTRA 
budget,  DOE  still  plans  to  allocate  over  70 
percent  of  its  total  UMTRA  budget  to  Colo- 
rado sites,  as  originally  planned.  The  major 
change  impacting  the  Rifle  and  Gunnison 
sites  has  been  the  requirement  for  J14  mil- 
lion more  than  originally  planned  to  fund  ac- 
tivlties  at  the  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
UMTRA  site  to  accommodate  additional 
qoantitles  of  materials  and  to  perform  more 
comjdez  vicinity  property  cleanups.  Our  de- 
cision to  schedule  some  lower  priority  work 
In  Idaho,  after  conferring  with  Idaho  Gov- 
ernor Cecil  Andrus.  had  negligible  effect  on 
the  delay  to  remediation  schedules  for  Rifle 
and  Oonnison.  Although  rescheduling  the 
start  of  site  cleanups  at  Rifle  and  Gunnison 
will  Ukely  delay  completion  of  these  sites  by 
1  year,  the  rescheduling  at  Gunnison  will  not 
force  the  DOE  to  employ  a  24-hour  truck 
hauling  schedule. 

The  site  priorities  referred  to  in  your  let- 
tar  w«re  developed  during  the  early  part  of 
the  UMTRA  Project.  These  decisions  were 
baaed  on  an  assessment  of  the  potential 
health  risks  that  might  exist  prior  to  the 
completion  of  site  remediation,  primarily 
due  to  exposure  to  radon  gas  from  vicinity 
properties  (i.e.,  taiUngs  that  have  been 
transported  off  site),  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gunnison,  the  contamination  of  local  drink- 
ing water  supplies.  The  DOE  is  addressing 
potential  near-term  health  risks  at  both 
Rifle  and  Onnnison  Independent  of  the  start 
of  actual  site  remediation. 

Other  Eactors  besides  site  priorities  have  a 
role  in  the  Department's  UMTRA  scheduling 
decisions.  Technical  considerations,  site  ac- 
quisitions, the  need  to  meet  environmental 
and  regulatory  requirements,  public  input  to 
the  decision  process,  and  the  availability  of 
funds  are  factors  that  influence  slte-speciflc 
work  acbedoles.  We  will  be  able  to  accelerate 
cleanup  of  the  low  priority  site  at  Lowman, 
Idaho,  with  limited  coot  or  schedule  impact 
on  other  sltea.  because  it  can  be  completed 
In  a  single  construction  season. 

In  im.  the  DOB  will  provide  funds  for  a 
permanent  water  sun>ly  for  affected  Gunni- 
son residents.  Also  at  Gunnison,  the  DOE 
will    Initiate    vicinity    property    cleanups. 


fence  the  tailings  site,  fulfill  Gunnison  Coun- 
ty land  use  change  permit  requirements,  and 
complete  the  final  design  and  associated  reg- 
ulatory requirements.  At  Rifle,  design  work 
for  site  remsdlation  will  continue,  residen- 
tial and  commercial  vicinity  property  reme- 
diation will  be  completed,  and  a  safety  lane 
on  the  Highway  13  route  to  the  disposal  cell 
will  be  constructed. 

Your  lett*  expressed  concern  that  the 
DOE'S  scheduling  decisions  might  affect  the 
availability  And  use  of  State  matching  funds. 
The  changes  to  our  plans  for  remediation  of 
Colorado  XJAfTRA  sites  have  been  discussed 
and  coordinated  with  the  Colorado  Depart- 
ment of  Hea  1th.  Also,  the  State's  Uranium 
Mill  Tallinjs  Remedial  Action  Program 
Fund  Overslirht  Committee  was  briefed  by 
DOE  officials  on  our  budget  situation  and 
how  this  affects  present  work  schedules.  This 
was  done  to  help  ensure  that  the  State's 
matching  funds  program  is  not  compromised. 

It  has  been!  the  intent  of  the  DOE  to  com- 
plete stoblllaiitlon  of  all  UMTRA  sites  within 
the  statutory  time  firame.  The  DOE  believes 
that  Its  effoots  to  schedule  site  remediation 
in  the  most  post,  effective  manner,  consist- 
ent with  proOection  of  public  health  and  safe- 
ty, significantly  contributes  to  realization  of 
that  goal. 

Please  letjne  know  if  I  can  provide  addi- 
tional lnforn^.tlon  on  our  plans  for  complet- 
ing this  proi 
Since: 


Leo  p.  Duffy, 
tor.  Office  of  Environmental 
nation  and  Waste  Management. 
VACCDJ^  iNjtmY  compensation  act 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  k  few  comments  on  the 
amendment  on  funding  for  the  Vaccine 
Injury  Comi)ensation  Program  which 
the  Senate  adopted.  This  amendment, 
to  reduce  the  $100  million  in  supple- 
mental vaacine  injury  funding  origi- 
nally approved  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  $17  million, 
was  necessary  because  of  a  ruling  by 
the  Office  Af  Management  and  Budget. 
That  rulina  is  that  this  program,  which 
has  traditi(}nally  been  scored  as  a  man- 
datory program,  would  instead  be 
scored  as  a  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
gram and  tliat  the  supplemental  fund- 
ing of  $100  million  would  trigger  a  se- 
quester of  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  bean  very  finistrated  by  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlota's  handling  of  this  pro- 
gram and  l^eir  lack  of  cooperation  in 
helping  tha  Congress  deal  with  a  dif- 
ficult sltuitlon.  The  Vaccine  Injury 
Compensation  Program  compensates 
children  wbo  have  been  injured  by 
childhood  viaccines.  When  the  program 
was  authorized,  those  Injured  children 
were  divideii  Into  two  groups:  children 
injured  by  '•  vaccines  administered  be- 
fore October  1.  1988,  who  would  be  com- 
pensated oiit  of  appropriated  funds;  and 
children  injured  by  vaccines  adminis- 
tered after]  that  date,  who  would  be 
compensaten  out  of  a  trust  fund  fi- 
nanced by  iexcise  taxes  on  the  child- 
hood vacclqes. 

When  th^  program  was  authorized, 
we  relied  ^n  the  best  available  esti- 
mates of  injured  children  and  the 
awards  the^  would  receive  in  setting 
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the  authorizaitlon  celling  for  the 
"past"  awardi  Unfortunately,  those 
estimates  hava  proved  to  be  woefully 
inaccurate.  The  number  of  past  cases 
now  totals  move  than  4,000— more  than 
we  ever  imaginied.  And  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  adust  the  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  for  the  past  awards  appro- 
priation because  many  of  these  4,000 
cases  were  filed  immediately  before  the 
filing  deadline  of  January  31. 1991. 

The  administration  has  not  requested 
any  supplemental  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  ^ear  1991  and  has  not  re- 
quested any  fuiids  in  fiscal  year  1992— 
even  though  4J000  cases  must  still  be 
adjudicated  an^  some  number  of  those 
cases  will  be  compensated.  Indeed,  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
get  out  of  the!  administration  on  this 
issue  is  that  tjiey  are  considering  hir- 
ing an  actuarj^  to  help  them  come  up 
with  some  reliable  estimate  of  the 
amount  that  frill  be  needed  to  com- 
pensate these  ()ases.  That  is  simply  not 
enough. 

.ppropriatlons  Commit- 
lout  any  accurate  Infor- 
le  administration,  pro- 
Ion  additional  funds  for 
the  Compensation  System  for  past  case 
awards.  We  felt  that  this  supplemental 
funding  would  allow  the  Compensation 
System  to  continue  to  operate  in  fiscal 
year  1991  and  would  forestall  the  col- 
lapee  of  the  system;  in  the  meantime, 
we  hoped  the  aldminlstration  would  co- 
operate in  developing  solid  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1992  appropriations. 

However,  the  0MB  has  spoken.  The 
OMB  has  stated  that  according  to  pre- 
liminary legal!  opinion,  "this  funding 
would  be  scoitd  against  the  domestic 
discretionary  cap  and  would  tiigger  a 
sequester  of  jdomestlc  discretionary 
programs  even]  though  the  program  is 
classified  as  a  'mandatory'  program." 
So  we  have  be^n  forced  to  approve  an 
amendment  reducing  the  supplemental 
funding  for  the  system  so  that  the  sup- 
plemental apprbpriatlons  bill  will  meet 
domestic  discrationary  cape.  The  OMB 
has  also  stated  that  it  will  work  with 
CBO  and  the  Budget  Committee  to  re- 
solve this  issue  before  conference.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hqpe  that  the  OMB  will 
work  in  good  ^th  with  the  Congress 
to  reach  some  i  fair  conclusion  to  this 
problem  so  that  the  confei^nce  com- 
mittee can  indrease  the  supplemental 
funding  for  this  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  childilen  who  should  be  com- 
pensated in  flsqal  year  1991. 

This  whole  experience  has  brought  to 
my  attention  some  of  the  serious  flaws 
of  the  Budget  Bnforcement  Act  and  the 
power  of  the  OMB  to  dictate  certain 
spending  decisions.  I  voted  for  the 
Budget  Enforobment  Act  with  some 
trepidation,  anfl  I  ivgret  that  my  fears 
are  being  realiaed. 

export  enhancement  program 

Mr.  GRASSLtSY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  disciiBs  a  provision  in  H.R. 
1281  which  rem  jves  the  funding  cap  on 
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the     Export     Enhancement    Program 
[EEP]. 

The  EEP  Program  was  created  in  the 
1985  farm  bill  and  is  generally  designed 
to  meet  several  major  goals;  protect 
U.S.  market  share,  further  our  trade 
policy  interests,  and  help  us  reach  a 
OATT  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  EEP  Program  has 
been  largely  used  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  against  highly  subsidized 
European  Community  wheat.  I  support 
these  efforts  to  reclaim  our  markets 
from  competitors  who  have  used  their 
deep  pockets  to  steal  our  traditional 
commodity  markets  away  from  us.  The 
EC  export  program  alone  costs  as  much 
or  more — some  $11  billion— as  the 
whole  U.S.  commodity  support  pro- 
gram—S8  to  $11  billion. 

What  does  concern  me  is  that  there  is 
a  very  real  possibility  that  taking  off 
the  cap  imposed  on  the  EEP  in  order  to 
sell  more  wheat  could  result  in  slightly 
decreased  market  prices  for  feed  grains 
producers,  mostly  com  farmers.  Al- 
though there  are  many  imcertainties 
involved,  feed  grain  prices  may  decline 
as  exporters  redeem  their  EEP  certifi- 
cates for  feed  grains,  which  will  in- 
crease available  supplies,  thus  driving 
down  the  price  received  by  com  pro- 
ducers. The  effect  would  not  be  great, 
probably  less  than  a  nickel  off  the  sea- 
son average  price  for  com,  but  farmers 
are  counting  pennies  these  days. 

As  I  stated  earleir,  most  of  EEP's 
funds  go  to  the  export  of  one  bulk  com- 
modity, wheat.  In  fact,  some  81  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  have  been  ex- 
ported under  EEP.  Nearly  4  million 
metric  tons  of  flour  and  8.7  million 
metric  tons  of  barley  have  also  used 
EEP.  Only  540,000  tons  of  vegetable  oil 
have  been  exported  under  EEP,  mostly 
In  the  first  year  of  its  use.  I  want  to  re- 
mind USDA  that  there  are  other  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  exported  via  EEP. 

Something  iwsitive  that  USDA  could 
do  is  something  I  have  been  pushing  for 
some  time  now.  I  pushed  for  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  1990  Food,  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation and  Trade  Act,  otherwise 
known  as  the  1990  farm  bill.  Basically, 
I  want  USDA  to  be  more  aggressive  in 
the  use  of  existing  programs  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  exports  of  value- 
added  products  made  trom  agricultural 
commodities. 

A  provision  which  I  introduced  last 
year  for  inclusion  in  the  1990  farm  bill 
directed  USDA  to  use  25  percent  of 
EEP's  total  available  funds  for  the  ex- 
port of  value  added  products.  This  was 
toned  down  in  conference  committee  so 
that  it  only  recommends  a  goal  for 
which  USDA  to  shoot.  I  still  believe 
this  is  a  desirable  goal  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  the  progress  USDA 
makes  toward  a  more  broad  based  pro- 
gram. During  Secretary  Madlgan's  con- 
firmation hearing,  I  asked  him  to  re- 
member that  other  commodities  can 
use  export  assistance. 


I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  remember 
that  when  we  ship  value  added  prod- 
ucts, that  we  create  more  jobs  than 
when  a  bulk  commodity  is  shipped.  One 
study  by  USDA  projected  that  if  the 
United  States  increased  its  share  of 
world  value  added  trade  by  5  percent, 
that  1  million  new  American  jobs 
would  be  created.  When  we  sell  a  bulk 
commodity,  those  processing  jobs  are 
created  in  the  importing  country. 

I  am  encouraged  by  several  develop- 
ments over  the  last  several  months; 
one  was  the  announcement  of  GSM 
guarantees  to  the  Soviets,  most  of 
which  went  toward  the  sale  of  corn  and 
soybeans,  another  was  the  announce- 
ment last  Friday  of  export  assistance 
for  sunflower  and  cottonseed  oil  under 
two  programs  that  are  run  very  much 
like  EEP,  known  as  SOAP  and  COAP. 
These  initiatives  show  that  options  are 
available,  they  just  need  more  atten- 
tion in  order  to  provide  benefits  to 
more  farmers. 

I  want  to  encourage  USDA  to  closely 
watch  for  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
value  added  commodities  under  either 
EEP  or  some  related  program  such  as 
the  Targeted  Elxiwrt  Program.  Includ- 
ing more  products  under  EEP  is  a  good 
goal  and  it  should  be  pursued.  By 
broadening  its  base,  EEP  will  gain  a 
greater  following  among  farmers  and 
the  American  public. 

STORMWATER  DISCHARGE  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  during 
consideration  in  committee  of  the  bill 
before  us,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted,  to  extend  an  in- 
terim deadline  contained  in 
storm  water  discharge  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  [EPA]  on  November  16,  1990. 

These  regulations  have  generated  an 
enormous  amount  of  confusion  as  com- 
munities grapple  to  determine  exactly 
what  is  required  of  them. 

The  conflision  has  been  particularly 
rampant  in  small  conmitmities  and 
counties  with  populations  under 
100,000.  Most  of  those  municipalities, 
up  until  recently,  were  under  the  false 
impression  that  these  regulations  did 
not  apply  to  them. 

The  deadline  addressed  by  this  provi- 
sion pertains  to  "group"  applications 
for  permits  under  the  program. 
Stormwater  discharges  are  stormwater 
runoff,  snow  melt  runoff,  surface  runon' 
and  drainage  that  enter  waters  from  a 
point  source. 

A  point  source  includes  pipes, 
ditches,  channels,  tunnels  and  con- 
duits. In  a  municipality  or  county  a 
point  source  could  include— 

Landfills  and  open  dumps  that  re- 
ceive or  have  received  industrial 
wastes; 

Hazardous  waste  treatment,  storage 
or  disposal  facilities; 

Transportation  fteilltles  which  have 
vehicle  maintenance  shops,  equiinnent 
cleaning  operations  or  airport  deicing 
operations — this    includes   school    bus 


maintenance    facilities,    airports    and 
fleet  maintenance  operations; 

Wastewater  treatment  works  that 
have  a  pretreatment  program;  and 

Construction  activities  which  result 
in  the  disturbance  of  5  acres  or  greater. 

A  group  approach  allows  similar  in- 
dustrial activities  to  be  lumped  to- 
gether in  one  application.  For  example, 
a  county  could  submit  one  i4)pllcation 
covering  all  of  its  vehicle  maintenance 
areas.  Because  it  has  been  estimated 
that  these  permits  could  cost  as  much 
as  $75,000  per  facility,  the  group  ap- 
proach could  greatly  reduce  the  overall 
cost  of  the  program. 

EPA's  November  1990  regulations  re- 
quired that  group  applications  be  sub- 
mitted by  March  18,  1991— Monday  of 
this  week.  Meanwhile  the  applications 
for  individual  permits  are  not  due  to  be 
submitted  until  November  18, 1991.  Fur- 
thermore, the  date  for  submitting  final 
information  for  group  applications  is 
not  until  May  1992. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  an  unreasonably  short  interim 
deadline,  a  major  cost-saving  approach 
was  about  to  be  closed. 

In  preparing  this  amendment,  I  and 
others  were  in  constant  touch  with 
EPA. 

Because  of  the  significant  concern 
that  was  being  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  mimicipalities,  the  Agen- 
cy on  Monday  of  this  week  took  simi- 
lar action — 

By  extending  the  deadline  for  group 
applications  to  September  30,  1991,  and 

Reaffirming  that  the  fixed  final  dead- 
line for  information  on  group  applica- 
tions is  May  18, 1991. 

The  Agency  has  also  proposed  two 
additional  deadline  changes  under  the 
program. 

First,  extending  the  deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  individual  industrial 
stormwater  applications  to  May  18, 
1992; 

Second,  establishing  a  final  fixed 
deadline  of  no  later  than  May  18,  1992 
for  submission  of  individual  applica- 
tions from  rejected  members  of 
stormwater  groups.  In  other  words,  if 
certain  facilities  within  a  group  appli- 
cation are  rejected  by  EPA,  then  a  sep- 
arate, individual  application  must  be 
submitted  by  that  rejected  facility  by 
May  18, 1992. 

EPA  determined  that  a  6-month  ex- 
tension would  be  an  appropriate 
amount  of  additional  time  for  members 
of  the  regulated  community  to  deter- 
mine their  status  under  the  November 
16,  1990,  rule,  to  organize  groups  and  to 
prepare  and  submit  applications. 

By  establishing  a  fixed  date  of  no 
later  than  May  18,  1992,  the  Agency  has 
made  no  effective  change  in  the  time 
by  which  all  information  most  be  filed 
thus  ensuring  that  the  environmental 
benefits  of  the  November  16,  1990.  rule 
are  not  delayed. 
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The  additional  deadline  extensions 
I>ropoeed  by  the  Agency  are  designed  to 
accomplish  several  goals: 

To  reduce  the  confusion  In  the  regu- 
lated conununlty  over  what  applica- 
tion requirements  affect  which  facility 
on  which  dates; 

To  treat  all  regvilated  facilities  as  eq- 
uitably as  possible  and; 

To  avoid  serious  delays  in  the  issu- 
ance of  stormwater  permits  and  the 
implementation  of  necessary  controls 
leading  to  the  desired  water  quality 
benefits. 

These  proposals  will  have  the  effect 
of  ensuring  that  all  industrial  applica- 
tions, whether  individual  or  group,  will 
be  due  on  the  same  day. 

Some  may  ask  why  we  need  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  now  that  EPA  has 
acted.  The  answer  is  quite  simple:  a 
legislative  confirmation  of  what  EPA 
has  done  will  ensure  smooth  implemen- 
tation of  these  deadline  extensions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  ad- 
dress one  further  matter.  The  commit- 
tee added  report  language  on  this 
amendment,  directing  EPA  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  municipalities, 
particularly  those  under  100,000  in  pop- 
ulation, in  Implementing  these  regula- 
tions. Without  such  assistance,  the 
problem  being  tuldressed  by  this  exten- 
sion will  not  be  resolved  because  small- 
er communities  will  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine what  is  expected  of  them  and  will 
still  be  unable  to  meet  this  new  dead- 
Une. 

Inadvertently,  this  report  language 
mentioned  cities  but  failed  to  reference 
counties.  The  same  problems  that 
plague  our  smaller  cities  also  plague 
sntall  counties.  Consequently,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  hope  that  appro- 
priate changes  can  be  made  to  the 
statement  of  managers  that  accom- 
panies the  conference  report  to  reflect 
the  concerns  of  our  small  counties. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  the  Senate  has 
received  H.R.  1175,  the  National  De- 
fense Supplemental  Authorization  Act. 
Porsuant  to  the  order  of  March  14, 1991. 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R. 
1175  is  stricken  and  the  text  of  S.  578, 
as  amended,  is  substituted  therefor; 
the  bill  is  deemed  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
that  vote  is  tabled;  and  the  Senate  in- 
sists upon  its  amendment  and  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Pursuant  that  order,  the  Chair  is  au- 
thorised to  appoint  conferees. 

The  Presiding  Officer  appointed, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  EXON,  Mi.  LEVIN, 
Mr.  Kbnmkdt,  Mr.  Binoaman,  Mr. 
Ddcon.  Mr.  Glenn,  B(r.  Gore.  Mr. 
WSKTH.  Mr.  Shelbt,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr. 
Wabmkb.  Mr.  TBUBMOMD,  Mr.   Cohen, 


Mr.  McCa^ 

Mr.  Coats, 

additional 

Affairs 

within 

Mr 

Rockef: 

murkowsk 


Mr.   Waljx)P,   Mr.   LOTT, 

Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Smith;  and 

conferees  firom  the  Veterans 

Coinmittee  for  matters  solely 

conunlttee's  jurisdiction: 

Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 

Mr.   Specter,   and  Mr. 


thst 

CRANI  ITON 


PELLER 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PBESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  h  ehalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-363,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]  to  ;he  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  ^blic  Service. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  oall  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MIT<^HELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous*  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorun  i  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection, :  t  is  so  ordered. 


period  for 

The 
objection 


Ml  >RNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MIT<  IHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
ipoming  business. 

OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDING 


t: 


RY  ANDERSON 


Mr.  MOYKIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  j  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,194th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson haa|  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

On  Fridakr.  March  16.  his  family  and 
the  families  of  other  men  still  held 
captive  in  Lebanon  gathered  in  a 
"Tribute  tk  Courage."  It  was  a  tribute 
to  the  courage  of  Terry  Anderson,  who 
has  endure^  6  years  of  captivity.  To  the 
courage  of  jthose  who  have  come  home, 
and  to  thise  who  have  died  in  cap- 
tivity. But,  most  significantly,  to  the 
courage  of  the  families  who  will  never 
allow  theiij  loved  ones  to  be  forgotten. 

On  Saturday,  six  Beirut  newspapers 
printed  letiers  to  Terry  Anderson  from 
his  family  land  friends.  An  Associated 
Press  writer,  Mohammed  Salam,  shares 
excerpts  from  the  letters.  I  ask  unani- 
mous conssnt  that  a  part  of  this  report 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordertd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  asfollows: 

ANDE31SOI4  Marks  era  year  as  hostaoe 
(Sy  Mobammed  Salam) 

BEmuT,  I^BANON.— Lebanese  newspapers 
Saturday  pviillshecl  letters  from  his  family 
and  friends  to  Anderson,  the  longest-held  of 
the  13  Westerners  missing  In  Lebanon. 

It  was  noi  known  If  Anderson  would  see 
the  messaged,  but  his  ShUte  Muslim  captors 
are  known  tq  have  sometimes  allowed  him  to 


read  newsiMipersi  and  see  television  appear- 
ances by  his  family. 

His  sister,  Pegty  Say,  who  has  campaigned 
tirelessly  to  secure  Anderson's  freedom,  said 
she  hopes  this  yefu-  will  bring  his  release. 

"Soon,  God  wflling,  you  will  all  be  free," 
she  wrote.  "But  until  then,  know  that  your 
fellow  Americans  salute  you  and  pray  every 
day  for  your  coatlnued  strength  and  cour- 
age." 

Beirut's  six  A -able  language  dallies  pub- 
lished the  letter^,  and  the  leading  paper,  An- 
Nahar.  also  published  the  original  English 
texts.  Anderson  did  not  speak  Arabic  when 
he  was  kidnappe^. 

The  pro-Syriai  ash-Sharq  dally  headlined 
Its  report:  "The  lean  of  Western  hostages  be- 
gins his  seventh  ^ear  in  captivity." 

Anderson,  43,  d(  Lorain,  Ohio,  is  Chief  Mid- 
dle East  corresjiondent  for  The  Associated 
Press.  He  was  kidnapped  on  March  16,  1985. 
The  pro-Iranian  Shiite  group  Islamic  Jihad 
said  it  holds  hlr 

The  other  missing  Westerners  are  five 
Americans,  four!  Britons,  two  Germans  and 
an  Italian.  Most  are  believed  held  by  fun- 
damentalist Shllke  factions. 

The  anniversary  of  Anderson's  abduction 
coincided  with  I  renewed  optimism  in  the 
United  States  thftt  the  new  political  climate 
following  the  Galf  War  will  speed  the  hos- 
tages' release. 

After  Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker 
m  met  with  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  in 
Damascus  last  ^eek.  Foreign  Minister  Fa- 
rouk  al-Sharaa  promised  his  country  would 
exert  "maximum  effort"  to  help  win  the  hos- 
tages' release,      j 

"We  have  the  feeling  that  the  hostage 
issue  has  to  be  resolved,"  al-Sharaa  said. 

The  weekly  magazine  ash-Shlraa  quoted  an 
unnamed  senior  Syrian  source  as  saying  that 
Syria  and  Iran  also  "agreed  ...  on  the  need 
to  work  for  the  release  of  the  foreign  hos- 
tages in  Lebanon." 

Syria  has  been  instrimiental  In  previous 
hostage  releasesj  It  maintains  good  ties  with 
Iran  and  its  40,000  peacekeeping  troops  in 
Lebanon  are  deployed  in  areas  where  the 
hostages  are  believed  to  be  held.  And  it  im- 
proved relations  with  Washington  by  sending 
19,000  troops  to  Join  the  U.S.-led  coalition 
against  Iraq  in  tl^e  Gulf  War. 

But  Shiite  defies  familiar  with  the  kid- 
nappers' thlnklnt  said  they  saw  no  real  signs 
of  progress  towkrd  the  hostages'  release. 
They  also  noted!  that  Iran  does  not  control 
the  Islamic  Jihad,  Anderson's  captor. 

The  clerics,  speaking  on  condition  of  ano- 
nymity, listed  three  conditions  that  must  be 
met  flrst:  J 

Billions  of  dollars  of  Iranian  assets  frozen 
in  the  United  Stktes  since  1979  should  be  re- 
leased. 

Israel  should  free  Sheik  Abdul  Karim 
Obeld,  a  Shiite  religious  leader  kidnapped  In 
Lebanon  in  1969.  ! 

The  kidnapper^  must  be  assured  that  U.S. 
authorities  will  jnot  pursue  them  after  the 
hostages  are  freed. 

Islamic  Jihad  had  demanded  that  Kuwaiti 
authorities  releafie  17  convicted  pro-Iranian 
terrorists  jailed  for  the  December  1983  bomb- 
ings In  the  Perslto  Gulf  emirate. 

Kuwait  refuseil  Two  of  the  men  were  f^^ed 
in  February  19(9  after  serving  five-year 
terms.  The  remaining  IS  were  freed  when 
Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  in  August. 

Beirut  newspatfers  Saturday  also  pubUshed 
a  letter  from  An4erson's  6-year-old  daughter, 
Sulome,  and  Salome's  mother  Madeleine 
Bassil.  I 

"These  six  yeslrs  have  become  our  key  to 
an  everlasting  bond  and  happiness,  "  the  let- 
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ter  said.  "We  do  love  you  very  much.  No 
time  could  ever  take  that  away." 

Sulome  was  bom  almost  two  months  after 
Anderson  was  kidnapped.  He  has  never  met 
his  daughter,  although  released  hostages 
have  said  his  kidnappers  allowed  him  to  see 
her  in  television  broadcasts  on  their  birth- 
days. 

Mrs.  Say  also  wrote  "I  hope  that  as  you 
are  reading  this  letter,  you  and  your  fellow 
hostages  are  also  hearing  about  the  beautiful 
ceremony  we  are  holding  in  your  honor  on 
Friday." 

Anderson's  family,  friends  and  colleagues 
gathered  in  Washington  Friday  for  a  somber 
ceremony  to  mark  his  six  years  of  captivity. 

Since  Anderson  was  kidnapped,  his  father, 
Glenn  R.  Anderson,  died  of  cancer  at  age  69 
in  1906,  11  months  after  his  son  was  seised. 
Anderson's  elder  brother,  Glenn  Jr.,  died  of 
cancer  later  that  year,  four  days  after  mak- 
ing a  videotape  from  his  sickbed  pleading  for 
his  brother's  release. 

Several  freed  hostages  who  shared  Ander- 
son's cell  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
deaths. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Ofncer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  treaties  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaties  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


President  of  the  United  States;  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  refeired  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  affiliated  agencies  during 
calendar  year  1989,  the  first  yeau:  of  my 
Administration.  The  reiwrt  is  required 
by  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th  Congress:  22 
U.S.C.  287b). 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  March  19, 1991. 


the  second  full  week  In  tfarch  IMl  aa  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


REPORT  ON  UNITED  STATES  AC- 
TIVITY IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
AND  ITS  ORGANIZATIONS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  29 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  f^om  the 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  BILL«  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  18,  1991, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R.  1176.  An  act  to  provide  authorizations 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  certain  emergency  costs  associated  with 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  1284.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
supplemental  assistance  for  Israel  for  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  signed  on 
March  19,  1991,  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Lieberman]. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  28 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  firom  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  42 
U.S.C.  3536,  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, which  covers  calendar  year 
1989. 

George  Bush. 
Thb  Whttb  House,  March  19, 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:44  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  117S.  An  act  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1991  in 
connection  with  operations  in  and  around 
the  Persian  Gulf  presently  known  as  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  trom  the  Committee  on 
LAbor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  subetitute: 

S.  64:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Ck>mmiB8ion  on  a  Longer 
School  Year,  and  for  other  puriioses  (Rept. 
No.  102-26). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  without  amendment  and  witii 
a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  81:  A  resolution  commending  th« 
Baltic  States  for  their  efforts  to  regain  inde- 
pendence and  urging  measures  to  supjnrt 
such  efforts. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  firom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  subetitute  and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  94:  A  loint  resolution  relative  to 
Iraq. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  firom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  16:  A  concurrent  resolution 
urging  Arab  states  to  recognize,  and  end  ths 
state  of  belligerency  with,  Israel. 

S.  Con.  Res.  18:  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  Senate  for  the 
ongoing  human  rights  abuses  in  Burma  and 
for  the  status  of  displaced  Burmese  and  Bur- 
mese refugees. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  firom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  amendments  and  with  a 
preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  19:  A  concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  People's  Republic  of  China's 
continuing  violation  of  universal  hu 
rights  principles. 


At  2:44  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  the  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  In  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1316.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  54  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Performance  Management  and 
Recognition  System,  and  for  other  tmrposes. 

ENROLLED  J'lNT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  8  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hays,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  Joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  reaolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  firom  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Stanford  E.  Parrls,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  for  a  term  of  7 
years; 

J.J.  Simmons,  m,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  exidring  December  31. 
1905: 

Carl  W.  Vogt.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term  of 
4  years; 

Donald  A.  Henderson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  oi 
Science  and  Technology  Policy; 

Capt.  Christian  Andreasen  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  or  rear  admiral  (lower  half), 
while  serving  In  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  as  Deputy  Director.  CMHce  of 
NOAA  Corps  Operations,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  Capt. 
Freddie  L.  Jeffries  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  while 
serving  in  a  jnaition  of  imimrtance  and  re- 
sponsibility as  Director,  Atlantic  Marine 
Center,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
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Adminlatntton,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
33,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  853u. 

Rear  Adm.  James  A.  Yea^r  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (0^).  while 
serving  in  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  warranting  that  grade  in  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, and 

Rear  Adm.  Rajrmond  L.  Speer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  (0-7),  while  serving  in  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  warranting 
that  grade  in  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  33,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
853u. 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ooard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Arthur  E.  Henn. 

Peter  A.  Bunch. 

David  E.  Clancaglinl. 

William  J.  Ecker. 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  (lower  half): 

John  L  Linnon.  Jr. 

Rndy  K.  Peschel. 

Gerald  F.  Woolever. 

Richard  D.  Herr. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  I  also  report  favor- 
ably two  nomination  lists  in  the  Coast 
Goard,  which  were  printed  in  full  in 
the  Congressional  Records  of  Feb- 
ruary 26  and  March  5,  1991.  and  ask 
onanimous  consent,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprinting  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  that  these  nominations  lie  at 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  reconmiendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  and 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  PELL,  trom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Edward  Johnson,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
o>ember  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Foundation  for  a  term  ex- 
plrlnc  September  23. 1986; 

Lewis  W.  Douglas.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
of  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring  July 
1. 1983; 

Melissa  Poelsch  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
basiador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  Republic  of  Zaire. 

(Contrlbatiooa  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  Melissa  Foelsch  Wells. 

Poet:  Ambaaaador  to  the  RepobUc  of  Zaire. 

ContribatlODa.  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Belt  none. 

i.  Spooae.  AUted  Wells,  none. 

S.  Children  and  spouses,  names.  Chris- 
topher, none;  Gregory,  none. 

4.  Pareau  names.  Kuno  Foelsch.  (de- 
ceased): Walter  Shector  (stepfather)  de- 
ceased: Milln  Korjus  (deceased);  Emllle 
roelach.  stepmother  (98  yean  old):  1986.  S108 


(approx.),  Itepublican  Party;  1987.  S3O0 
(approx.).  Republican  Party;  1988.  3120.  Re- 
publican Party;  1989,  $120,  Republican  Party 
1990,  J120.  Republican  Party. 

5.  Grandparents  (3eorg  Foelsch  (deceased); 
Helen  Foelsch  (deceased);  Arthur  Korjus  (de- 
ceased); Anna  Korjus  (deceased). 

6.  Brothen  and  spouses  names.  Richard 
Foelsch.  nose;  Ernest  and  Jacque  Foelsch. 
none.  I 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

Charles  R.  Baquet  m,  of  Maryland,  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Djibouti. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calen|lar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  Charles  R.  Baquet  ttt 

Post:  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Djibouti.       I 

Contributii)ns.  amount,  date  donee° 

1.  Self.  JlOd.OO,  1990,  Cong.  Byron. 

2.  Spouse,  Carolyn  Louise,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  Charles  R.  Baquet.  Jr.. 
none;  Lucille  Baquet.  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names.  Glen  M. 
Baquet,  none;  Rebecca  White  Baquet,  none. 

Sisters  aid  spouses  names,  Linda  R. 
Baquet,  non^;  Andrea  R.  Baquet,  none. 

Katherine  1  Shirley,  of  Illinois,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class 
of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  (Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Sen- 
egal. 1 

(Contribudons  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  begliining  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  ncml nation.) 

Nominee,  Catherine  Shirley. 

Post,  Sene^. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  John  W.  Shirley,  None. 

3.  Chilren  and  spouses  Names,  None. 

4.  Parents  names.  Jack  C.  Horberg  (de- 
ceased—1971);  Celeste  Horberg,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  George  and  Alice 
Welnheller,  deceased;  Samuel  and  Alu 
Horberg,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  Susan 
Horberg  Server,  (divorced),  $35,  May  1990, 
Edwin  Elsei|drath,  Democratic  Party  pri- 
mary Illlnoi»9th  Cong. 

Michael  TJl.  Pistor,  of  Arizona,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  Class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Ma- 
lawi. 

(Contributi|>ns  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee.  Bfichael  T.F.  Pistor. 

Post.  Mala*!. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  Mickael  T.F.  Pistor.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  3hlrley  Scott  Pistor.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names  William 
(son),  none;  Julia  (daughter),  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  deceased. 

5.  GrandpaaenU  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 
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7.  Sisters,  and  ipouses  names,  none. 

Jennifer  C.  Wahl,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service.  Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtee  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Niger. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomitiation.) 

Nominee.  Jennifer  C.  Ward. 

Post,  Niger. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  Jennifer  C.  Ward,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  Jacqueline 
(7  years),  none. 

4.  Parente  naines,  Herbert  Baswick  (de- 
ceased); Betty,  Kohn  and  Larry  Kohn,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names.  Alfred  and  Therese 
Czarllnskl;  Fannie  and  Benno  Baswitz,  all 
deceased,  none.  J 

6.  Brothers  and!  spouses,  names,  none. 

7.  Sister  and  spouses  names,  Barbara 
Reitan  (divorced),  none. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  also 
report  favorably  a  nomination  list  (one 
name— Timothy  C.  Brown— not  re- 
ported with  liajt)  in  the  Foeign  Service 
which  was  priiited  in  full  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD  of  January  4,  1991, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent,  to  save 
the  expense  of  reprinting  on  the  Ebcecu- 
tive  Calendar.  <  that  these  nominations 
lie  at  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDffNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  isLso  ordered. 

(The  above! nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confinied,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitnient  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appeir  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constitute  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) J 

By  Mr.  NUNNL  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Conmfilssion  for  terms  expiring  at 
the  end  of  the  let  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress; 

James  C.  SmltH.  n.*  of  South  Carolina. 

Howard  H.  CallAway.*  of  Colorado. 

James  A.  Courttr.*  of  New  Jersey. 

James  A.  Cou^r.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Commission. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  ajttached  listing  of  nomi- 


nations 

Those  identi 
Isk  (8)  are  to 
tlve  Calendar 
double  asterls 
Secretary's  d 


ed  with  a  single  aster- 
placed  on  the  Execu- 
lose  Identified  with  a 
(**)  are  to  He  on  the 
for  the  information  of 
any  Senator  siitce  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Conorbssional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary'*  desk  were  printed  In 
the  Records  of' January  11,  January  31, 
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February  5,  Pebniary  ^p,  and  February 
26,  1991  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  44  appoint- 
ments to  a  grade  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (list  begins  with 
Brian  D.  Affleck)  (Reference  No.  51) 

•Rear  Admiral  William  C.  Bowes.  USN,  to 
be  vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  92) 

••In  the  Navy  there  Is  one  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (William 
A.  McManus)  (Reference  No.  94) 

•In  the  Army  there  are  34  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  (list  begins  with 
Roland  Lajole)  (Reference  No.  96) 

**ln  the  Army  there  are  5  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Benjamin  M.  Adams)  (Reference  No. 
100) 

**In  the  Army  there  are  4  promotions  and 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  Raymond 
P.  Orwlg)  (Reference  No.  101) 

**In  the  Army  there  are  347  appointments 
to  the  grade  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Joseph  H.  Stribmy)  (Reference  No.  102) 

•General  John  M.  Loh,  USAF,  for  re- 
appointment to  the  grade  of  general  (Ref- 
erence No.  124) 

•Lieutenant  General  Leo  W.  Smith  n, 
USAF  for  reappointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  127) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  2  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list  be- 
gins with  Francis  IK  Hurry)  (Reference  No. 
13S) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  243  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Marc  A.  Abramowltz)  (Reference  No. 
137) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  30  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Joseph  A.  Intile,  Jr.)  (Ref- 
erence No.  ISl) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  46  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Barney  E.  Crews,  Jr.)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1S2) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  8  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Richard  A.  Elliott)  (Ref- 
erence No.  153) 

••In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
22  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  David  D. 
Hinspater)  (Reference  No.  154) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  964  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Alan 
William  Abbs)  (Reference  No.  155) 

••In  the  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  55  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  Donald  H. 
Ankov)  (Reference  No.  157) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  326  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (list  begins  with 
Marlon  Q.  Abreu)  (Reference  No.  159) 

Total:  2.134. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ORASSLEY: 

8.  682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Foad  BCiahl- 
Neysi  and  his  wife,  Haiedeh  Mlahi-Neysi;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SARBANES: 

S.  683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to  re- 


quire the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  maintain  a  fo- 
cility  for  the  biological  testing  of  pesticides, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    FOWLER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AKAKA,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Hefun,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.    Leahy,   Mr.    Metzenbaum,   Mr. 
Shelby,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  and  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  Amendments  of  1960 
to  strengthen  the  preservation  of  our  his- 
toric heritage  and  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, and  Mr.  Kohl): 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  establish  Summer  Residen- 
tial  Science  Academies   for  talented,   eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  minority  partici- 
pants, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  enterprise  zones,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.  687.  A  bill  to  specify  the  applicability  or 
inapplicability  of  certain  Federal  laws  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  puri)oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  688.  A  bill  to  grant  employees  family 
and  sick  leave  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  may  elect  to  have  such  taxpayer's  in- 
come, estate,  or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for 
nonmllltary  purposes;  to  create  the  United 
States  Peace  Tax  Fund  to  receive  such  tax 
payments;  to  establish  a  United  States  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees:  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  690.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor 
Act  of  1964  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
corridor;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  681.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Foun- 
dation for  Excellence  for  outstanding  stu- 
dents who  are  conunltted  to  careers  in  teach- 
ing in  public  education  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.  602.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    LAUTENBERO    (for   himself, 
Mr.  KoRL.  Mr.  Binoaman,  Mr.  Inouye, 
and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  allow  individuals  who  are 
involuntarily  unemployed  to  withdraw  funds 
from    individual    retirement   accounts   and 
other  qualified  retirement  plans  without  in- 
curring a  tax  penalty:  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  SmoN,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  6B4.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VU  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  sup- 
port provided  to  programs  for  the  training  of 


medical  rehabilitation  health  personnel,  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Council  on  Allied 
Health,  and  for  other  purix>8es;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985 
to  clarify  the  limitation  of  customs  user  fees 
with  respect  to  foreign  trade  sones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Fowler. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Lau- 
tenbero,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    MURKOWSKI,    Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mrs.  ELasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Pbll.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr. 
Chafbe): 
S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November    19,    1991,    as    "National    Philan- 
thropy Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Wnrra,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  Kasten,  and 
Mr.  MURKOWSKi): 
S.  Res.  84.  Resolution  praising  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  Poland  for  their  ef- 
forts In  trying  to  transform  their  economy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  Res.  85.  Resolution  to  amend  paragraph 

3  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  Rule  XXV;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  86.  Resolution  to  make  majority 
party  appointments  to  Senate  committees 
under  paragraph  3  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  Rule 
XXV  for  the  102d  (ktngress;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  87.  Resolution  to  amend  paragraph 

4  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Roles  of  the 
Senate;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  Mr.  DOLE): 
S.   Res.   88.   Resolution   making  minority 

party  appointments  to  Senate  committees 

for  the  102d  Congress;  considered  and  agreed 

to. 
S.  Res.  89.  Resolution  to  amend  paragraph 

4  of  Rule  XXV;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AND 
STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  682.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Foad 
Miahi-Neysi    and    his    wife,    Haiedeh 
Miahi-Neysi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RELIEF  BILL  FOR  FOAD  MIAHI-NKrSI  AND 
haiedeh  MIAHI-NEYSI 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  private  relief 
bill  on  behalf  of  Foad  Miahi-Neysi  and 
Us  wife,  Haiedeh  Miahi-Neysi.  The 
Neysis  are  Iranian  nationals  currently 
residing  in  Cedar  Falls,  LA.  Foad  and 
Haiedeh  have  three  children,  all  of 
whom  were  bom  in  the  United  States 
and  are  American  citizens. 
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Foad's  mother  and  father,  along  with 
other  members  of  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, fled  from  Iran  several  years  ago 
and  were  given  refugee  status  In  Aus- 
tralia. While  in  Iran,  Foad's  father  was 
active  in  antl-Khomenl  activities,  the 
Iranian  resistance,  and  human  rights 
causes.  He  also  assisted  political  dis- 
sidents to  escape  &x>m  Iran. 

Foad  fears  that  his  family's  activi- 
ties would  be  used  against  him  if  he  is 
deported  to  Iran.  Further,  his  children 
were  bom  and  bred  In  America.  They 
speak  English  and  are  in  every  sense, 
Americans.  I  fear  that  the  children  will 
suffer  serious  persecution  if  they  are 
sent  back  to  Iran.  Moreover,  since 
their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  the 
Neysl  family  has  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. We  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
human  rights  abuses  in  Iran  and  the 
oppression  of  religious  fireedom. 

The  Neysis  applied  for  political  asy- 
lum In  the  United  States.  However, 
they  were  denied  asylum  and  have  ex- 
hausted all  possible  judicial  remedies. 
They  cannot  even  join  their  family  in 
Australia  because  that  country  has 
closed  its  doors  to  Iranian  refugees. 
The  Neysis  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

My  office  has  been  involved  with  the 
Neysis  and  their  immigration  case  for 
over  a  year.  I  had  hoped  that  they 
would  have  been  granted  political  asy- 
lum through  the  judicial  process.  How- 
ever, since  that  channel  is  now  closed. 
I  am  comi>elled  to  introduce  this  pro- 
tective legislation.  It  is  my  belief  that 
If  the  family  is  forced  to  return  to  Iran 
they  will  be  targets  of  persecution.  And 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  their  American  children.  We 
should  not  allow  American  children  to 
be  deported  to  Iran. 


I 
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hospital  di$infectants  and  other  chemi- 
cals placed  on  the  market. 

Every  dajr  we  come  into  contact  with 
a  broad  ra«ge  of  chemical  products  de- 
fined as  pesticides  and  subject  to  regu- 
lation and;  registration  by  EPA  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  [FIFRA].  These  prod- 
ucts Incluie  disinfectants,  sterilizers, 
and  sanitigers  used  in  hospitals  and  on 
medical  afid  dental  equipment;  on 
dairy,  bottling,  canning,  and  food  proc- 
essing equipment;  on  barber  shop  and 
beauty  parlor  instruments;  as  well  as 
in  restaursBts.  They  £ilso  include  herbi- 
cides and  rodenticides.  For  the  approxi- 
mately 34  miUion  Americans  who  will 
be  hospitaized  this  year,  and  for  doc- 
tors and  al  1  hospital  personnel,  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  dependability  of  hos- 
pital dlsini  ectants  are  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular coi  icem.  Every  year,  about  2 
million  Anericans  come  down  with 
secondary-4-hospital  based — infections. 
The  Publii  Health  Service  estimates 
that  these;  infections  cause  thousands 
of  deaths  emd  contribute  to  a  rising 
cost  in  annual  heath  care,  estimated  at 
some  additional  $2.5  billion.  This  is 
only  one  illustration,  however,  the 
issue  is  important  to  every  one  of  us 
because  without  biological  testing  ca- 
pability, E  ?A  cannot  assure  the  Amer- 
ican peoph  that  pesticides  and  related 
products  n  )w  on  the  market  or  sched- 
uled to  be  'registered  are  effective  and 
environmeitally  safe. 

It  had  *en  a  longstanding  policy, 
prior  to  19C2,  with  the  Registration  Di- 
vision of  the  EPA  to  verify  the  per- 
formance (jata  submitted  for  products 
of  critical  public  health  Importance  at 
EPA's  micfobiology  laboratory  located 
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reduce  EPA  ctsts  and  was  consistent 
with  the  general  policy  of  deregulation. 

Since  the  closing  of  this  facility.  It 
has  become  Increasing  evident  that  the 
decision  to  teiSmlnate  in-house  labora- 
tory testing  i^as  short-sighted,  ill-ad- 
vised and  potentially  dangerous.  Nu- 
merous article^,  studies  and  testimony 
from  health  c4re  officials.  State  agen- 
cies, chemical  manufacturera  and  envi- 
ronmental groups  over  the  past  8  years 
underscore  what  in  my  view  is  a  seri- 
ous abdication  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  health  and  environ- 
ment which  Congress  entrusted  to  the 
Agency.  I 

A  recent  article  In  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  VPesticlde  Safety  Tests: 
Can  They  Be  "trusted"  reported  that  a 
private  laboratory  is  currently  under 
investigation  for  allegedly  falsifying 
data  on  17  pesilcides  approved  by  EPA 
and  widely  usfd  on  firults  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

A  GAO  stu(^  published  in  August, 
1990  entitled  I  "Dlsinfectante:  EPA 
L.acks  Assurance  They  Work"  found 
that: 

EPA's  regristraiion  irocess  by  Itself  cannot 
provide  assuranoe  that  disinfectants  are  ef- 
fective because  registrants  could  market  in- 
effective batches,  either  Intentionally  or  in- 
advertently, after  re^sterln?  them.  How- 
ever, EPA  does  not  enforce  the  efficacy 
claims  of  disinfectants  on  the  market.  EPA 
discontinued  its  limited  enforcement  testing 
program  In  1982  primarily  because  of  budget 
contralnts.  Since  1962,  EPA  has  looked  to  the 
States,  user  groups,  and  the  industry  to  en- 
force efficacy  cfcilms.  However,  OAO  found 
few  States  and  no  users  monitoring  dis- 
infectant efficac^  because  of  cost  concerns. 
Only  five  States  test  disinfectants  for  effi- 
cacy, and  these  States  have  limited  pro- 
grams. Moreove*,  EPA  lacks  a  strategy  to 


in  Beltsville,  MD.  This  laboratonr  also     ^^nel  co^pIS^ts  abouT'^un«^l^^ne" 


Therefore,  I  submit  this  iMrtvate  relief    Provided  laiboratory  support  to  the  en-    fectlve  disinfectants  from  the  States, 


legislation  and  ask  for  the  support  of 
my  colleagues.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  act  now  to  i»*otect  Foad  and 
Haiedeh  and  their  American  children. 


By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  to  require  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
maintain  a  facility  for  the  biological 
testing  of  pesticides,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

UOIiOGICAL  TSSTINO  OF  PBSTICmES  ACT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
similar  to  measures  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced In  previous  Congresses,  to  re- 
quire   the    Environmental    Protection 


forcement  program  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Pesticides  and  Toxic  Sub- 
stances in  ithe  Office  of  Pesticide  Pro- 
grams of  which  the  laboratory  was  a 
part.  Prerfglstration  as  well  as  con- 
firmatory testing  was  done  at  the  lab- 
oratory to  determine  the  chemical 
composition,  efficacy  and  safety  of  the 
pesticides.  During  its  existence,  the 
laboratory;  tested  thousands  of  pes- 
ticides, hospital  disinfectants  and  re- 
lated products  and  found  hundreds  of 
them  Ine^ctive,  unsafe  or  environ- 
mentally hazardous.  In  fact,  in  the  3 
years  priof  to  lab's  closure,  failure 
rates  of  disinfectants  tested  exceeded 
40  percent.  Test  results  by  the  labora- 
tory were  Used  by  Ea>A  in  granting  or 
canceling  registration  of  a  pesticide 
and  for  support  of  enforcement  cases. 

In  April   1982,  however.  EPA  closed 
the  Beltsville  laboratory.  The  Agency 


.  user 
groups,  and  the  Industry  and  to  take  appro- 
priate enforcement  action  against  disinfect- 
ants found  to  be  Ineffective. 

In  hearings,  which  I  chaired,  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  1986, 
expert  witnesses  drawn  from  several  of 
the  Nation's  major  schools  of  medicine 
and  public  heijth,  firom  Industry,  and 
from  one  of  oii|ly  five  States  which  has 
undertaken  itsj  own  testing  {urogram  all 
agreed  on  the  Ibllowlng: 

Regularized  testing  procedures  to  as- 
sure reliability  are  essential; 

This  can  be  done  most  effectively, 
independently  and  efficiently  at  the 
Federal  level;  States,  hospitals  or 
other  facilitiea  do  not  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  test  thq  vast  niunber  and  array 
of  pesticides  oi^  the  market  today. 

Market  forc^  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  control  effioacy  problems. 

Mr.  Presideqt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


Agency  [EPA]  to  maintain  an  in-house  , „ ^ ,  ^  „„  ^  ^^^_ 

laboratory  faclUty  for  conducting  bio-    justified  tie  decision  on  the  grounds    sent  that  mati^taB  related  to  the  ar«- 
loglcal  tests  on  pesticides,  hospital  dls-    that  it  coiUd  rely  on  the  Integrity  of    cles,  studies  ind  hearings  mentioned 

industry-stlpplied  data  and  manufac-  above  be  included  in  the  Record  Imme- 
turers'  assurances  together  with  noar- 
ket  forces  to  identify  dangerous  or  in- 
effective products.  The  Agency  also  ar- 
gued that  States  would  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  testing,  that  It  would 


Infectants  and  related  products.  This 
legislation  is  needed  to  address  a  very 
serlooB  and  continuing  environmental 
and  public  health  problem— the  inabil- 
ity of  EPA  to  accurately  verify  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  the  pesticides. 


diately  followliig  my  statement. 

To  monitor!  efficacy  iffoperly,  one 
needs  laboratory  facilities  and  stand- 
ardized laboratory  testing  methods. 
Without  such  t,  £aclllty.  EPA  Is  Incapa- 
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ble  of  carrying  out  independent,  objec- 
tive tests  to  verify  data  regarding  safe- 
ty and  efncacy  being  supplied  by  man- 
ufacturers seeking  to  register  new 
chemicals  or  reregister  pesticides. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  Senator 
Gore  and  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  FIFRA  reauthorization  legislation 
to  address  this  situation  by  mandating 
the  resumption  of  a  very  reasonable 
testing  program  that  should  never  have 
been  abandoned.  The  amendment  re- 
quired EPA  to  maintain  an  in-house  fa- 
cility and  that  the  facility  be  used  to 
verify  data  supplied  in  connection  with 
hospital  disinfectant  registrations.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
but  unfortimately,  was  not  included  in 
the  so-called  FIFRA-lite  bill  that  was 
enacted  in  the  100th  Congress.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  today  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  included  in  the  FIFRA 
reauthorization  legislation  in  the  102d 
Congress. 

At  a  time  of  rising  concern  about 
new  and  tenacious  hospital  infections 
and  pesticide  residues  on  fruits  and 
vegetables,  reasonable  efforts  must  be 
made  to  ensure  that  pesticide  products 
are  adequately  tested  and  that  test  re- 
sults are  verified.  The  current  situa- 
tion clearly  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pesticide  Safety  Tests:  Can  They  Be 

Trusted? 

EPA  Probes  Alleoed  Fraud  by  Texas  Lab 

(By  Michael  Welsskopf) 

Faced  with  questions  of  food  safety,  con- 
sumers often  rely  on  the  old  credo:  "If  the 
government  hasn't  banned  it,  it  must  be 
okay." 

But  what  happens  when  the  government's 
approval  is  based  on  bad  data? 

The  question  came  home  March  1  when  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  an- 
nounced an  investigation  into  alleged  fraud 
by  a  Texas  laboratory  that  evaluated  some 
of  the  most  widely  used  pesticides.  The  stud- 
ies, paid  for  by  pesticide  makers,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  EPA  as  part  of  requests  to  li- 
cense the  chemicals. 

Craven  Laboratories  of  Austin  is  accused 
of  understating  the  residues  of  at  least  17 
pesticides  used  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  offi- 
cials said.  Seven  of  them  are  known  to  cause 
cancer  in  laboratory  animals. 

Approved  years  ago  without  fall  health 
studies,  the  chemicals  are  undergoing  long- 
awaited  review  by  the  EPA.  The  agency  sets 
limits  on  pesticide  matter  that  remains  on 
produce,  and  it  relies  on  residue  chemistry 
studies  that  nmnufacturers  farm  out  to  lab- 
oratories such  as  Craven.  The  reviews  could 
be  delayed  for  months  if  the  allegations 
against  the  lab  are  proven. 

Craven  is  considered  a  small  laboratory.  It 
has  submitted  more  than  100  studies  on  at 
least  40  pesticides  approved  since  197S,  In- 
cluding the  17  for  which  results  are  alleged 
to  have  been  falsified,  officials  said.  Don  Cra- 
ven, the  president,  was  not  available  for 
comment. 

Linda  Fisher,  assistant  EPA  administrator 
for  pesticides  and  toxic  substances,  called 
the  allegations  against  Craven  "very  seri- 


ous" and  promised  a  speedy  review  of  pes- 
ticides tested  by  the  Texas  laboratory  to 
"resolve  questions  about  the  safety  of  the 
food  supply."  But  she  said  that  preliminary 
findings  Indicate  no  risk  to  the  public 
health. 

"We  don't  know  for  sure  If  the  data  was 
manipulated,  and  even  if  it  was,  it  may  have 
been  [manipulated]  to  such  a  small  degree 
that  it  wouldn't  have  affected  our  decision," 
she  said. 

Consimier  activists  are  not  as  sanguine. 
"The  basic  information  that  E3>A  needs  to 
make  food  safety  decisions  does  not  exist  for 
many  widely  used  pesticides."  said  Jay  Feld- 
man.  head  of  the  National  Coalition  Against 
the  Misuse  of  Pesticides. 

Feldman  called  for  immediate  withdrawal 
and  review  of  pesticides  approved  on  the 
basis  of  faulty  data.  Otherwise,  he 
said, "There's  no  Incentive  for  pesticide  man- 
ufacturers to  present  EPA  with  credible  In- 
formation." 

Information  supplied  by  a  pesticide  Indus- 
try task  force  last  August  triggered  the  EPA 
investigation.  The  task  force  was  coordinat- 
ing residue  chemistry  studies  for  the  fun- 
gicide EBDCs  (ethylene 
bisdithlocarbamates),  which  the  agency  in 
1989  had  proposed  to  ban  for  most  uses  unless 
new  residue  data  proved  that  unnecessary. 

A  month  after  the  task  force  tip,  the  E3>A 
inspected  the  facility.  Officials  said  that 
records  obtained  with  a  search  warrant  indi- 
cate data  manlinilation  for  such  popular 
chemicals  as  the  weedkiller  Round-up  and 
four  kinds  of  carcinogenic  EBDCs,  used  on 
apples,  almonds,  grapes  and  bananas. 

According  to  Fisher,  the  EPA's  decision  on 
EBDCs,  originally  scheduled  for  the  spring, 
has  been  delayed  several  months  partly  be- 
cause of  concerns  over  Craven's  data. 

The  E3>A's  Inspection  of  Craven  was  the 
first  since  the  Good  Laboratories  Program 
was  extended  to  residue  testing  outnts  in 
1969.  Only  toxicology  labs  where  the  health 
effects  of  pesticides  are  tested  with  animals. 
had  been  inspected  until  then. 

The  program  was  set  up  in  1963  after  the 
EPA  found  that  Industrial  Bio-test  Labora- 
tories of  Northbrook.  Dl.,  had  falsified  or 
performed  inadequate  health  effects  studies 
on  more  than  200  chemicals  and  pesticides 
approved  by  the  agency.  The  company  was 
under  contract  to  most  of  the  major  i>es- 
tlcide  manufacturers  at  the  time. 

Hundreds  of  laboratories  that  do  pesticide 
work  are  said  to  be  inspected  every  18  to  24 
months,  a  time  frame  that  Feldnum  criti- 
cized as  "wholly  Inadequate  given  EPA's  re- 
liance on  independent  contract  data." 

David  Dull,  director  of  the  laboratory  data 
Integrity  program  in  the  EPA's  pesticide  of- 
fice, acknowledged  the  need  for  more  fre- 
quent inspections.  But  he  said  that  fraud 
does  not  turn  up  in  routine  plant  visits.  "If 
somebody's  going  to  manipulate  data  In  a 
careful  way,  it's  bard  to  detect."  he  said. 

Dull  said  a  number  of  "built-in  safeguards" 
lower  the  chances  of  laboratory  fraud.  They 
include  pressure  from  major  pesticide  manu- 
facturers to  assure  they  are  getting  solid 
data. 

"Obviously,  each  case  of  fraudulent  data 
brings  the  integrity  of  the  whole  system  into 
question,"  Dull  said,  "But  basically,  it's  a 
sound  system.  It's  difficult  to  Imagine  an- 
other way  of  doing  it.  The  amount  of  data  Is 
so  enormous  that  the  thought  of  the  govern- 
ment doing  it  is  impractical." 
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[U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  August 
1990] 

DISINFBCTAMTS:  EPA  LACKS  ASSinUNCK  THKT 
WOHX 

(Report  to  Congressional  Requesters) 

EXECUnVK  SUMMARY 

Purpose 

Disinfectants— about  a  SI  billion  per  year 
market— are  used  to  kill  germs  on  inanimate 
surfaces  and  objects  in  hospitals,  schools, 
restaurants,  and  homes.  Because  users  can- 
not see  whether  disinfectants  kill  bacteria, 
fungi,  and  viruses,  the  use  of  ineffective  dis- 
infectants poses  a  threat  to  imbllc  health 
and  wastes  consumer  dollars. 

Mounting  concerns  about  whether  hospital 
and  household  disinfectants  work  as  claimed 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  disinfectants  program 
led  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations  to  request  that  GAO  review  EPA's 
regulation  of  the  etncacy  of  disinfectants. 

Background 

Under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticlde  Act  (FIFRATl),  EPA  gen- 
erally must  register  (license)  pesticide  prod- 
ucts, including  disinfectants,  before  they  are 
marketed.  EPA  may  register  a  pesticide 
product  only  if  EPA  determines  that  it  is  ef- 
fective, when  used  as  claimed,  without  caus- 
ing an  unreasonable  risk  to  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. For  most  pesticides.  Ea>A  allows 
the  marketplace  to  regulate  product  per- 
formance (efncacy)  because  users  can  see 
whether  the  pesticide  is  effective  against  the 
target  pest.  However,  registrants  of  dis- 
infectants Intended  to  protect  public  health 
must  submit  efficacy  data  to  substantiate 
each  iH'oduct  performance  claim  and  use. 

Until  1982,  EPA  conducted  limited 
preregistration  confirmatory  and  poet-reg- 
istration enforcement  tests  on  disinfectants 
at  its  laboratory  facilities  in  Beltsvllle, 
Maryland.  EPA  discontinued  disinfectant 
testing  in  1962  primarily  because  of  budget 
constraints.  Currently.  E^A  relies  on  its  re- 
view of  registrant-submitted  efficacy  data  to 
register  disinfectants.  As  of  September  1. 
1969,  about  4.100  disinfectants  for  public- 
health  use  were  registered  with  EPA,  rep- 
resenting about  18  percent  of  approximately 
23.000  registered  pesticide  products. 

Results  in  Brief 

EPA  does  not  know  whether  disinfectants 
kill  the  germs  claimed  on  product  labels  for 
four  reasons.  First,  although  the  validity  of 
methods  and  performance  standards  used  to 
assess  the  efficacy  of  disinfectants  has  been 
the  source  of  scientific  controversy  for  over 
a  decade,  EPA  does  not  Independentiy  test 
disinfectants  before  registering  them  and 
lacks  criteria  to  assess  the  validity  of  reg- 
istrant-proposed test  methods  and  modifica- 
tions. Second,  EPA  has  made  lltUe  progress 
in  resolving  these  controversies  because  of 
budget  constraints  and  inadequate  research 
management.  Third,  EPA  lacks  safflclent  in- 
ternal controls  to  ensure  the  quality  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  data  that  registrants  submit 
on  disinfectant  efficacy.  Fourth,  E3>A  lacks 
an  enforcement  strategy  to  ensure  that,  once 
registered,  disinfectants  sold  and  dlstrlbntad 
in  the  marketplace  work  as  claimed. 

The  extent  to  which  ineffective  disinfect- 
ants are  marketed  Is  unknown.  Although  the 
scientific  controversies  cloud  the  issue  80fn»- 
what.  evidence  from  E7A,  the  states,  and 
others  suggests  that  up  to  20  percent  of  dis- 
infectants on  the  market  may  be  ineffective. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  22, 1986] 
Meed  Cited  for  U.S.  Testino  for  Hospital 

DI8INFECTANT8 
(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washimoton,  Jooe  21.— Federal  officials 
say  a  algnlflcant  proportion  of  the  disinfect- 
ants approved  for  hospital  use  do  not  kill 
grerms,  but  the  Government's  ability  to  act 
acralnst  the  products  is  seriously  hampered 
because  Federal  testing  stopped  four  years 
ago. 

The  Oovemment  no  longer  checks  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  products  because  in  1982,  as 
part  of  President  Reagan's  effort  to  reduce 
Federal  regulation,  it  closed  the  Federal  lab- 
oratory that  had  routinely  tested  disinfect- 
ants since  the  late  1940's.  Disinfectants  are 
used  to  t>revent  the  spread  of  bacteria,  vi- 
ruses, fungi  and  other  microorganisms. 

State  ofDclals,  hospital  officials  and  sev- 
eral members  of  Congress  say  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
sume testing  and  Increase  regulation  of  hos- 
pital disinfectants.  Ralph  Engel,  president  of 
the  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, which  represents  makers  of  dis- 
infectants, also  called  for  reopening  the  Fed- 
eral laboratory,  at  Beltsvllle.  Md.,  although 
he  insisted  that  most  of  the  products  were 
"highly  efficacious. " 

2  MILUON  OlFECnONS  A  YEAR 

The  products  are  considered  important  be- 
cause they  are  intended  to  destroy  or  inac- 
tivate germs  that  cause  such  ailments  as  tu- 
berculosis, typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  blood 
poisoning,  food  poisoning,  strep  throat,  in- 
fluenza and  staphylococcus  infection.  Hos- 
pital disinfectants  are  used  to  clean  floors, 
walls,  beds,  table  tope,  medical  equipment 
and  certain  instruments  that  are  inserted 
into  the  body. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
two  million  patients  acquire  infections  in 
hospitals  each  year.  The  infections  cause 
20,000  deaths,  contribute  to  an  additional 
80,000  deaths  and  add  S2.5  billion  a  year  to 
the  nation's  health  care  costs,  the  agency  es- 
timates. 

When  the  Beltsvllle  laboratory  was  closed, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  regulates  disinfectants  under  the  pes- 
ticide statutes,  assumed  that  states  would 
take  over  responsibility  for  testing.  But  that 
has  not  occurred.  Only  four  states,  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Virginia, 
regularly  do  laboratory  testing  of  hospital 
disinfectants,  according  to  the  Federal  agen- 
cy. 

The  EPA  has  no  plans  to  reopen  the  labora- 
tory. But  it  recently  acknowledged  "a  ge- 
neric efficacy  problem"  and  estimated  that 
there  would  be  a  "20  percent  failure  rate"  if 
disinfectants  were  tested  by  an  impartial 
laboratory  such  as  the  one  cloned  in  1982.  The 
fallnre  rate  averaged  more  than  30  percent 
for  samples  tested  at  the  laboratory  in  the 
Ove  years  before  it  was  closed;  however,  the 
samples  were  not  randomly  selected  but  were 
gvnerally  firom  products  suspected  of  having 
problems.  Indeed,  in  the  three  years  before 
the  laboratory  closed,  the  failure  rates  were 
46  percent,  56  percent  and  72  percent. 

Dr.  Martha  E.  Rhodes,  who  as  Assistant 
CommiaBioner  of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Agricoltore  and  Consumer  Services  super- 
vises regulation  of  hospital  disinfectants, 
said.  "In  recent  years.  15  to  30  percent  of  the 
samples  we  analyied  were  showing  ineffec- 
tive products."  Indeed,  she  said,  "two  or 
three  samples  were  received  by  the  state  lab- 
oratory In  Tallahassee  with  large  numbers  of 
bacteria  growing  in  the  disinfectant  that  was 
soppoaed  to  kill  them." 


In  a  notibe  published  last  month  in  the 
Federal  Register,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agen^  said  it  was  concerned  about 
"unwarranted  claims"  for  disinfectants  that 
purport  to  kill  the  AIDS  virus  and  a  hepa- 
titis virus.  fTie  agency  said  the  manuftictur- 
ers  had  not!  submitted  data  to  support  their 
claims.         ' 

Confidential  agency  documents  say  that 
"no  private  sector  testing  or  quality  assur- 
ance progrun  exists"  and  that  "market 
forces  cann  >t  be  relied  upon  to  control  effi- 
cacy probleais." 

Senator  Albert  Gore  Jr.,  Democrat  ol  Ten- 
nessee, Is  dtaftlng  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  test  dis- 
infectants <m  the  market. 
Hospital  i>atients  "place  their  lives  and 
e  hands  of  professionals."  Mr. 
an  interview.  "If  those  hands 
nated  with  bacteria  or  other 
because  the  disinfectants 
ve,  the  patient  runs  the  risk  of 
ondary  infection.  That  happens 
g  frequency." 
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■JEFFORT  WITH  STATES  URGED 

oy  2d,  an  enforcement  official  at 
nental  Protection  Agency,  has 

^d  that  the  Federal  Government 
es  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  test 

^nfectants.  "The  absence  of  Fed- 
testing"  creates  a  "void,"  he 
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The  agen<jy  has  registered  more  than  3,300 
hospital  difinfectants,  thus  clearing  them 
for  sale.        i 

Linda  H.  Brooks,  director  of  Infection  con- 
trol for  thel  American  Hospital  Association, 
which  represents  5,600  hospitals,  said  dis- 
infectants were  "not  adequately  tested  by  a 
neutral  source."  She  added:  "We  have  to  rely 
too  much  ion  the  manufacturers'  testing 
data.  Our  n^embers  would  like  a  Government 
agency  to  vtrlfy  the  data." 

Martin  s]  Favero  of  the  Federal  Centers 
for  Disease  jControl  said  there  had  been  "tm 
explosion  id  the  number  of  germicidal  prod- 
ucts available  to  hospitals."  The  industry  is 
"highly  competitive,"  he  said,  adding,  "Ex- 
aggerated claims  are  often  made." 

A  report  by  Aram  Belolan,  a  microbiolo- 
gist at  the  t:.P.A.,  said  "the  absence  of  test- 
ing at  the  federal  level  poses  a  problem  for 
public  health  officials."  For  years,  he  said, 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  "discouraged 
hospital  microbiologists  from  doing  efficacy 
testing  of  (lisinfectants,"  assuring  hospitals 
that  they  iould  "rely  on  the  testing  per- 
formed by  H.P.A."  to  assure  that  commercial 
disinfectant  met  "test  criteria  for  effective- 
ness." 

(From  the  tfectlon  Control,  May-June  1983] 
Caveat  EJiptor— Do  Your  Disinfectants 

J  Work? 

ieterH.M.  Groschel.  M.D.) 
Infection  control  personnel  and  other 
health  care': workers  responsible  for  disinfec- 
tion and  sterilization  of  patient  care  areas 
and  medical  instruments  should  be  aware  of 
a  recent  unpubllcized  program  change  in  the 
Office  of  Peeticide  Programs  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Since  1946 
the  Federal  government,  first  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  now  under  EPA, 
has  tested  the  efflcacy  of  disinfectants  avail- 
able on  the  commerial  market.  The  EPA  has 
discontinued  efficacy  testing  of  disinfectants 
after  registration  with  the  Agency.  Chemical 
sterilizers  which  were  pretested  by  the  EPA 
before  granting  registration  are  no  longer 
subject  to  testing.  This  policy  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  t)ie  summer  of  1982.  EPA  registra- 


tion of  disinfe<  tants.  sporicides,  vlrucides, 
fungicides,  and  fterilizers  is  now  based  solely 
on  efficacy  dat4  submitted  by  the  manufac- 
turer. There  is  no  Federal  government  en- 
forcement testing  of  commercially  available 
products  after  registration  is  granted.  The 
EPA  believes  such  testing  is  redundant  and 
that  personnel  who  did  the  testing  should  be 
reassigned  to  higher  priority  needs. 

Congress  has  given  the  EPA,  through  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Ace,  the  means  to  assure  the 
public  that  EPA  registered  disinfectants/ 
sterilizers  are  jeffective  when  used  as  di- 
rected on  the  label.  Now  this  is  being  ig- 
nored, apparently  for  budgetary  reasons.  For 
years  we  were  advised,  and  reminded  our- 
selves, that  efficacy  testing  by  the  labora- 
tories of  the  EPA  gave  assurance  that  the  di- 
rections for  use  and  claims  of  effectiveness 
of  an  EPA-registered  germicide  were  valid.  It 
appears  that  the  government  has  silently 
abandoned  its  rAsponsibilitles  for  the  sake  of 
cost  reduction,  i  while  professing  continued 
interest  in  protecting  the  public's  health. 
Since,  we,  the  users  of  disinfectants  and 
sterilizers,  rely  Jon  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
mercial products  in  many  areas  of  medical 
institutions — operating  rooms,  intensive 
care  units,  nurseries,  isolation  rooms — we 
are  forced  to  fftd  other  means  to  guarantee 
the  efficacy  oC  disinfectants.  The  Federal 
government  believes  that  the  final  users  of 
disinfectants,  like  any  other  pesticide  In  the 
marketplace,  sfcould  determine  whether  or 
not  a  product  Is  effective.  The  government 
also  believes  tUat  the  states  should  assume 
enforcement  diitles;  this  at  a  time  when 
state  budgets  are  severely  strained.  If  the 
states  assume  the  burden  of  disinfectant 
testing,  will  we  {then  have  redundant  testing 
in  the  48  contl^ous  states?  Only  Florida. 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  currently  do 
disinfectant  testing.  Or,  should  the  individ- 
ual clinical  mict-obiologlst  test  all  disinfect- 
ants considered!  for  purchase  by  their  hos- 
pitals? That  sefms  to  be  the  government's 
idea. 

The  choices  b  )fore  us  are  these:  we  can  do 
testing  in  our  Clinical  microbiology  labora- 
tories; we  can  contract  with  a  commercial 
laboratory  to  do  testing;  we  can  appeal  to 
our  states  to  begin  testlnr,  or,  we  can  tell 
our  representattlves  and  senators  that  the 
EPA  has  abrogajted  its  statutory  responsibil- 
ity to  the  public  without  any  publicity.  And 
all  this,  mind  nou.  during  a  time  when  hos- 
pital laboratories  are  f&ced  with  reduced 
budgets  and  hoepitals  look  forward  to  im- 
pending changes  in  reimbursements.  Not 
only  that,  increasing  reports  are  in  the  lit- 
erature about  disinfectants  that  are  con- 
taminated with  organisms.  Our  actions  and 
choices  on  thisjssue  in  the  immediate  future 
will  directly  aff^t  the  health  of  the  patients 
under  our  care.W 

OWLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Conrad, 

iCoNcmi,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 

Mr.      Leahy,      Mr. 

UM,  Mr.  Shelby,  and 

EDY): 

to  amend  the  National 
rvation  Act  and  the  Na- 
c  Preservation  Act 
f  1960  to  strengthen  the 
f  our  historic  heritage 
and  resources^  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral ResourcesJ 


Mr 

INO 

Metz: 
Mr 

S.  684.  A  M 
Historic 
tional      His 
Amendments 
preservation 
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NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  Amendments  of 
1991,  legislation  to  strengrthen  our  com- 
mitment to  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  How  we  conserve  and 
protect  our  past  says  much  about  what 
we  value  as  a  society.  Preservation  of 
our  country's  prehistoric  and  historic 
sites  is  essential  if  we  and  future  gen- 
erations are  to  truly  know  from 
whence  we  have  come  and  where  we  are 
headed. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  that  landmark  in  our  country's  ef- 
forts to  protect  our  heritage,  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act 
[NHPA]  of  1966.  Few  Members  of  our 
current  Congress  were  present  when 
this  historic,  in  both  a  figurative  and 
literal  sense,  legislation  was  enacted, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  the  pas- 
sage of  this  one  act  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  watershed  in  historic  preservation 
in  the  United  States.  What  was  before 
a  piecemeal,  uncoordinated  collection 
of  individual  Federal,  State,  local  and 
private  preservation-related  programs 
was  transformed  into  an  effective  part- 
nership whose  total  contribution  was 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The 
success  of  the  1966  Act  can  be  measured 
firom  the  fact  that  it  still  serves  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  national  preserva- 
tion policies  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  significant 
refinements  and  expansions  have  been 
made  to  the  1966  legislation,  most  re- 
cently in  1980,  but  I  can  think  of  few 
governmental  programs  which  have 
served  our  country  so  well  and  for  so 
long  as  the  original  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act.  When  you  look  at 
this  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  you 
see  another  effort  to  fine-tune  that 
wonderfVil  original  work,  and  you  see 
the  major  institutions  and  processes 
firom  the  1966  law  still  there  at  the 
heart  of  my  proposal:  the  intergovem- 
mentalyprivate  preservation  partner- 
ship; the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places;  the  section  106  review  process; 
and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation.  So  my  legislation  is 
seeking  to  follow  in  some  giant  foot- 
steps indeed. 

And  yet,  for  all  of  this  rich  history  of 
a  quarter-century  of  a  veritable  flower- 
ing of  historic  preservation  in  the 
United  States,  the  passage  of  time— 
and  with  it  the  development  of  new 
problems  and  new  opportunities — to- 
gether with  uneven  Federal  leadership 
and  financial  support,  has  brought  us, 
in  1991,  many  unanswered  questions 
about  the  Federal  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Program. 

If  we  have  made  some  progress  in  im- 
proving the  production  of  our  Nation's 
prehistoric  and  historic  resources, 
there  are  still  too  many  gape  in  that 
protection.  If  we  have  made  some  ad- 


vance in  saving  particular  parts  of  our 
national  heritage  from  uncontrolled 
development,  such  as  the  Manassas 
Battlefield,  many  more  sites  face  cur- 
rent or  future  peril  because  of  inad- 
equate nationwide  standards.  If  we  can 
take  some  encouragement  from  the 
smashing  success  of  Union  Station,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  changes  in 
the  tax  code  have  sharply  reduced  the 
financial  attractiveness  of  preservation 
investments  by  the  private  sector.  If 
we,  the  Congress,  can  take  some  jus- 
tifiable pride  in  preventing  attempts 
by  the  Reagan  administration  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  Federal  funding  for 
historic  preservation,  the  reality  is 
that  actual  appropriations  for  these 
programs  have  fallen  far  short  of  what 
was  provided  under  previous  adminis- 
trations, and  even  further  short  of  the 
actual  need.  Finally,  if  we  have  seen  an 
explosion  of  interest  and  involvement 
in  preservation  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  by  the  private  sector,  we 
have  also  witnessed  in  many  ways  an 
abdication  of  Federal  responsibilities, 
financial  and  otherwise. 

In  fairness,  I  must  add  that  there 
have  been  some  very  encouraging  sig- 
nals from  the  Bush  administration  in 
the  field  of  historic  preservation.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  be  able  to  work  together 
to  fully  restore  the  Federal  leg  of  the 
preservation  partnership. 

In  this  25th  anniversary  year  of  the 
NHPA,  there  are  a  number  of  worthy 
bills  which  would  address  these  prob- 
lems, including  Senator  Bumpers'  "Na- 
tional Heritage  Conservation  Act"  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  protections  for 
national  parks  and  other  significant 
sites.  There  is  also  my  bill,  the  "Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,"  which  addresses 
a  number  of  other  preservation  issues. 

The  measure  which  I  lay  before  the 
Senate  today  is  the  culmination  of  4 
years'  work.  I  started  this  effort  back 
in  the  summer  of  1987  when  I  solicited 
the  views  and  suggestions  from  the 
people  who  know  the  preservation  pro- 
gram best,  the  preservation  commu- 
nity itself.  This  led  to  my  introduction 
of  the  Comprehensive  Preservation  Act 
in  October  of  1988.  After  receiving 
many  helpful  comments  on  improve- 
ments in  that  original  bill,  I  intro- 
duced the  Historic  Preservation  Ad- 
ministration Act  and  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Policy  Act  in  Au- 
gust of  1988.  The  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals in  early  1990  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  Savannah,  GA.  based  on  questions 
and  recommendations  submitted  at 
those  hearings,  and  in  further  con- 
sultation with  a  number  of  experts  in 
various  aspects  of  preservation  policy, 
I  further  refined  my  legislation  and  in- 
troduced the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Amendments  Act  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  101st  Congress  last  October. 
Between  then  and  now,  I  received  sug- 
gestions   for    a    few    relatively    smudl 


changes  in  that  bill,  and  the  end  result 
is  the  measure  which  I  am  here  intro- 
ducing. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  wide- 
spread help  I  have  received  during  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  and 
with  the  near-consensus  support  it  now 
enjoys  in  the  preservation  community: 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vations; Preservation  Action;  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officers;  the  Society  for 
American  Archaeology;  the  Society  for 
Historical  Archaeology;  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion; the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects; and  others,  all  support  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1991. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
contains  the  following  major  features: 

First,  re-asserts  Federal  leadership  in 
historic  preservation  while  recognizing 
and  strengthening  the  Federal/State 
partnership  administrative  structure, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  extends  this 
partnership  to  Indian  tribes. 

Second,  strengthens  the  Federal  pro- 
tection process  for  historic  properties. 
The  bill  requires  Federal  agencies  to 
consider  historic  properties  in  project 
planning,  in  order  to  accomplish 
project  goals  without  harming  historic 
properties.  In  those  instances  where 
the  agency  fails  to  balance  project 
goals  and  preservation  as  articulated 
by  the  advisory  council  on  historic 
preservation,  the  ag-ency  must  dem- 
onstrate that  there  is  no  "feasible  and 
prudent"  way  for  it  to  follow  council 
comments  before  preceding  with  the 
undertaking. 

Third,  Improves  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  environmental  review  iirocess 
by  permitting  agencies,  working  with 
the  advisory  council,  to  combine  the 
historic  preservation  review  require- 
ments of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  and  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  into  one  effort. 

Fourth,  strengthens  the  Federal  ar- 
chaeology program  in  both  protection 
and  content.  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment currently  spending  an  estimated 
S300  million  annually  on  archaeological 
projects,  taxpayers  certainly  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  these  inrojects 
produce  the  maximum  return  in  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  past  and 
enhanced  protection  of  the  archae- 
ological record  of  our  national  heritage 
for  the  present  and  future.  In  protec- 
tion, the  legislation  attempts  to  curb 
the  looting  and  Illegal  trade  of  archae- 
ological resources  by:  Requiring  a 
study  of  a  voluntary  registration  of  an- 
tiquities program  to  both  encourage 
the  conduct  of  scientifically  valid  exca- 
vations and  create  a  potential  market 
incentive  in  favor  of  certified  antiq- 
uities; calling  for  an  international  con- 
ference on  the  antiquities  trade;  and 
providing  infomnation  and  Incentives 
to  encourage  private  ownere  of  archae- 
ological resources  to  i»t>tect  those  re- 
sources. In  terms  of  content,  there  are 
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provisions  to  improve  the  value  suid 
the  conduct  of  federally  sponsored 
archeology  by  focusing  the  work  on  im- 
portant research  questions,  and  by  re- 
quiring the  professional  certification  of 
archeologlsts  who  wish  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  program. 

Fifth,  further  defines  the  role  of 
States  in  the  national  preservation 
program  by  allowing  State  programs  to 
take  on  additional  responsibilities 
while  insuring  they  receive  adequate 
resources  to  do  so.  As  a  former  local  of- 
ficial myself,  I  strongly  believe  in  this 
concept  of  matching  resources  with  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  central  tenet  of  our 
federalist  system. 

Sixth,  defines  and  strengthens  the 
role  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  National 
Preservation  Program  by  providing 
statutory  authority  for  Indian  tribes  to 
assume  various  preservation  respon- 
sibilities on  tribal  lands,  including  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  given  to 
State  historic  preservation  offices  and 
the  authority  to  use  qualified  tribal 
permits  in  place  of  Federal  permits  for 
undertakings  on  tribal  lands. 

Seventh,  strengthens  preservation 
education  programs.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  entire  measure.  It  estab- 
lishes a  comprehensive  education  and 
training  program  which  includes:  Pro- 
visions to  increase  public  awareness  of 
and  participation  in  historic  preserva- 
tion; and  provisions  to  improve  and  ex- 
I>and  training  opportunities  in  preser- 
vation fields,  including  special  assist- 
ance to  historically  black  colleges  and 
schools  with  large  niunbers  of  native 
Americans  to  establish  preservation 
degree  programs.  As  with  so  many 
areas  in  our  free  society,  public  edu- 
cation must  be  at  the  root  of  any  suc- 
cessful effort  to  promote  historic  pres- 
ervation. Only  if  our  citizens  are  con- 
cerned about  threats  to  our  national 
heritage  wUl  our  protection  efforts  be 
successful,  and  lasting.  And  only  if  the 
public  understands  and  supports  the 
values  underlying  our  preservation  pro- 
grams will  these  programs  receive  the 
kind  of  backing,  flnancial  and  other- 
wise, which  they  need  to  achieve  their 
objectives. 

Eighth,  creates  a  national  center  for 
jreservatlon  technology  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment and  transfer  of  preservation 
and  conservation  technologies.  A  Sep- 
tember 1986  report  by  the  office  of  tech- 
nology assessment  found  that  "the 
lack  of  adequate  (preservation)  tech- 
nology transfer  demonstrates  a  con- 
spicuous need  for  an  Institution  to  co- 
ordinate research,  disseminate  infor- 
mation, and  provide  training  about 
new  technologies."  The  center  estab- 
lished by  my  bill,  which  is  based  on  the 
work  of  the  national  coalition  for  ap- 
idied  preservation  technology,  is  in  re- 
spooae  to  that  need. 

The  measure  I  place  before  you  is  the 
product  of  many  hands,  though  I  alone 
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except  full  responsibility  for  the  total 
packiEige.:  I  want  to  especially  thank 
Tom  Kilt,  formerly  with  the  advisory 
council  md  now  a  preservation  con- 
sultant, Loretta  Neumann  and  Kath- 
leen Re:  nburg  with  the  Society  for 
America]  i  Archaeology;  Eric  Hertfelder 
and  Narcy  Miller  with  the  National 
Conferen  je  of  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Officers;  Nellie  Longsworth  with 
Preservation  Action;  Karen  Funk— an 
expert  o»  Native  American  law  and  in- 
stitutione;  Alan  Downer  with  the  Nav- 
ajo Nati<)n;  Ian  Spatz  and  Helen  Hooper 
with  thd  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation;  Liz  Lyon— the  State  of 
Georgia  Historic  Preservation  Office; 
Greg  Paiton  with  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Statewide  Preservation  Organi- 
zations; ind  all  of  the  other  individuals 
and  orginizations  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  this  effort  with  their 
analyses  land  recommendations. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  a  number  of  individuals 
from  th4  executive  branch,  including 
especially  Jerry  Rogers  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretar;  r  of  the  Interior  Scott  Sewell, 
for  their  insights  and  contributions  in 
improviu  g  my  legislation. 

To  sun  up.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
legislatii  e  package  designed  to  expand 
and  streigthen  our  national  commit- 
ment to  historic  preservation.  My  leg- 
islation contains  improved  coordina- 
tion, enhanced  protection,  and  organi- 
zation r*form  to  further  those  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  Pr;sldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ;  i  copy  and  a  summary  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendm  jnts  of  1991. 

There  >eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  follows: 

S.  684 

Be  it  enapted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  atsembled, 

SECTION  1.  8H<MiT  ITTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Historic   preservation  Act  Amendments   of 
1991". 
SEC.  X  fin|>ing& 

Section  Kb)  of  the  National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation 4ct  (16  U.S.C.  470(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redeslsrnatlng  paraprapha  (2).  (3).  (4), 
(5).  (6),  aild  (7)  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6),  (7). 
(8)  and  (9)j  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing ne^  paragraphs: 

"(2)  hlitorlc  properties,  including  pre- 
historic and  historic  sites,  buildings,  dis- 
tricts, sttuctures.  landscapes,  and  objects, 
prehistoric  and  historic  archaeological  re- 
sources, i^hlstoric  and  historic  roads  and 
trails.  anC  places  that  have  figured  in  the 
traditions  and  Ufeways  of  our  communities, 
of  Native  American.  Native  Hawaiian,  and 
other  ethtlc  groups,  and  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  art  vital  links  to  our  past  and  con- 
tribute In  major  ways  to  the  Identity  of  our 
Nation  and  Its  communities; 

"(3)  a  national  preservation  program  is 
achieved  ^y  extending  Federal  Government 
concern  tt>  properties  of  significance  to  lo- 
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calities.  Indifb  tribes.  Native  Hawalians. 
States,  and  th^  Nation  in  private  and  public 
ownership;". 

SBCaPOUCT. 

Section  2  of ithe  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  (16  y.S.C.  470-1)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "and  in 
the  administration  of  the  national  preserva- 
tion program  In  partnership  with  States.  In- 
dian tribes.  Native  Hawaiian  organizations, 
and  local  govehiments"  after  "community  of 
nations";  and 

(2)  in  paragikph  (6)  by  inserting  ".  Indian 
tribes,  and  Native  Hawaiian  organizations" 
after  "local  go^rernments". 

SEC.  4.  REVIEW  OF  THREATS  TO  PROPEIITIK& 

SecUon  101  fla)  of  the  NaUonal  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  470a(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragn  iph  (2)(F)— 

(A)  by  striking  "property,  any"  and  insert- 
ing "property  ^nd  any";  and 

(B)  by  striklhg  ".  and  the  general  public"; 
and  I 

(2)  at  the  en(  thereof  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least  once 
every  4  years.  In  consultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil, make  a  review  of  threats  to  properties 
included  in  otf  eligible  for  Inclusion  on  the 
National  Register.  In  order  to— 

"(A)  detenriine  what  kinds  of  properties 
may  be  in  i)ari|cular  danger; 

"(B)  ascertakn  the  causes  of  the  threats; 
and  I 

"(C)  develoB  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  t'ecommendations  for  remedial 
action.". 

SBC.   a  STATE 


mSTDRIC   PRESERVATICm   PRO- 
GRAlf& 

101(b)   of  the   National   Historic 
Act    (16    U.S.C.     470a(b))     Is 


Section 
Preservation 
amended— 

(1)  by  amen^ng  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Periodicially.  but  not  less  than  every  4 
years  after  the  approval  of  any  State  pro- 
gram under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary. 
In  consultation  with  the  Council  and  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  shall 
evaluate  the  program  to  determine  whether 
it  is  consistetit  with  the  purposes  and  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  If  at  any  time  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  State  program 
is  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  re- 
quirements ofi  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
disapprove  toe  program  and  suspend,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  asslsUnce  to  the  State 
under  subsection  (bXD.  unless  there  are  ade- 
quate assurances  that  the  program  will  be 
made  consistant  with  the  purposes  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time^  At  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, a  Staie  system  of  fiscal  audit  and 
management  tnay  be  substituted  for  com- 
parable Federil  requirements  so  long  as  the 
State  system  establishes  and  maintains  sub- 
stantially similar  accountability  standards. 
The  Secretary  may  also  conduct  periodic  fis- 
cal audits  of  State  programs  approved  under 
this  section.";! 

(2)  in  paragiiph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  to"  and  inserting 
"and  adminiswr  the  SUte  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistant  for  historic  preservation 
within  the  Statt«.  and  to": 

(B)  in  subpayagrai^  (A),  by  striking  "in  co- 
operation with  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
local  governments,  and  private  organizations 
and  individualB,"; 

(C)  by  amending  subparagraidi  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  nominate  eligible  properties  to  the 
National  Regii  iter  of  Historic  Places;"; 
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(D)  by  stxlking  subparagraph  (D)  and  redes- 
ignating  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  (G).  and  (H) 
as  subparagraphs  (D).  (E),  (F)  and  (O); 

(E)  in  subparagraph  (F),  as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  "relating  to 
the  Federal  and  State  Historic  Preservation 
Programs;  and"  and  inserting  "in  historic 
preservation;"; 

(F)  in  subparagraph  (G),  as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 
and 

(G)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraphs: 

"(H)  consult  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  on— 

"(1)  Federal  undertakings  that  may  affect 
historic  properties;  and 

"(11)  the  content  and  sufficiency  of  any 
plans  developed  to  protect  or  to  reduce  or 
mitigate  harm  to  such  properties; 

"(I)  advise,  assist,  and  evaluate  proposals 
for  rehabilitation  projects  that  may  qualify 
for  Federal  assistance  (including  grants, 
loans,  and  tax  incentives);  and 

"(J)  carry  out  such  additional  responsibil- 
ities as  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Offi- 
cer determines  to  be  appropriate,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act."; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  "1980"  and 
Inserting  "1991";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
Secretary  or  the  Council  may  delegate  to  a 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  through 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements,  all  or 
any  part  of  their  authorities  within  the 
Stat»— 

"(1)  to  identify  and  preserve  historic  prop- 
erties; 

"(11)  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  prop- 
erties for  listing  on  the  National  Register; 

"(ill)  to  expand  the  National  Register; 

"(Iv)  to  maintain  historical  and  archae- 
ological data  bases; 

"(V)  to  certify  eligibility  for  Federal  pres- 
ervation incentives; 

"(vl)  to  comment  on,  approve,  and  enforce 
actions  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ments, private  Individuals,  and  corporations 
imrsuant  to  this  Act,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966,  and  other  Federal  law;  and 

"(vll)  to  exercise  such  other  authority  as 
the  Secretary  or  the  Council  may  decide  to 
delegate. 

"(B)  A  delegation  of  authority  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  made  if— 

"(1)  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
has  requested  the  additional  authority; 

"(11)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  State 
historic  preservation  program  pursuant  to 
section  101(b)  (1)  and  (2); 

"(ill)  the  State  Historic  Preservation  om- 
cer  agrees  to  carry  out  the  additional  au- 
thority in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  or  the  Council,  as 
the  case  may  be; 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  or  the  Council  agree  to 
I»Y>vlde  for  a  timely  review  of  decisions  when 
requested;  and 

"(V)  the  Secretary  or  the  Council  and  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  agree  on 
the  terms  of  additional  financial  assistance 
to  the  State,  if  there  is  to  be  any,  for  the 
coete  of  carrying  out  the  delegated  author- 
ity.". 
SBC    C    CKRimCAnON    OF    LOCAL    GOVnTN- 

MErm. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  470a(c))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 


"(A)  the  term  'designation'  means  the 
identlflcatlon  and  registration  of  properties 
for  protection  that  meet  criteria  established 
by  the  State  or  the  locality  for  significant 
historic  and  prehistoric  resources  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  local  government;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'protection'  means  a  local 
review  process  under  State  or  local  law  for 
proposed  demolition  of,  changes  to.  or  other 
action  that  may  affect  historic  properties 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (c).". 

SBC.  7.  TRIBAL  mSTORIC  PRBSKRVAHON  PRO- 
GRAM& 

(a)  Revision  of  Existino  Law.— Section  101 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  470a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e).  (f). 
(g)  and  (b)  as  subsections  (e).  (f).  (g),  (h).  and 
(1);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(dKlKA)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  and  develop  regulations  to  assist  In- 
dian tribes  and  Native  Hawaiian  organlxa- 
tlons  in  preserving  their  unique  cultural  her- 
itage. The  program  shall  have  as  its  purpose 
the  preservation,  retention,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  historic  properties  and  cultural 
traditions  of  Indian  tribes  and  Native  Hawai- 
lans.  The  Secretary  shall  foster  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  between  Indian  tribes 
and  Native  Hawaiian  organizations  and 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  in  the 
administration  of  the  national  historic  pres- 
ervation program  to  ensure  that  all  types  of 
historic  properties  and  all  public  interesto  in 
such  properties  are  given  due  consideration, 
and  to  encourage  coordination  among  Indian 
tribes.  Native  Hawaiian  organizations,  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officers,  and  Federal 
agencies  in  historic  preservation  planning 
and  in  the  Identlflcatlon,  evaluation,  protec- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  historic  prop- 
erties. 

"(B)  The  program  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
sure that  tribal  and  Native  Hawaiian  values 
are  taken  into  account.  The  Secretary  may 
waive  or  modify  requirements  of  this  section 
to  conform  to  the  cultural  setting  of  tribal 
or  Native  Hawaiian  heritage  preservation 
goals  and  objectives.  The  tribal  and  Native 
Hawaiian  programs  Implemented  by  speclDc 
tribes  and  Native  Hawaiian  organizations 
may  vary  in  scope,  as  determined  by  each 
tribe's  chief  governing  authority  and  Native 
Hawaiian  organization's  authorized  officials. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  In- 
dian tribes.  Native  Hawaiian  organizations, 
other  Federal  agencies,  Stata  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Officers,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties and  initiate  the  program  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  by  not  later  than  October  1.  1992. 

"(2)  A  tribe  or  a  Native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tion may  assume  all  or  any  part  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
under  subsection  (b)(3),  together  with  the 
concomitant  responsibilities  under  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  and  (3),  with  respect  to  tribal 
land,  as  such  responsibilities  may  be  modi- 
fled  for  tribal  programs  through  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  if- 

"(A)  the  tribe's  chief  governing  authority 
or  organization's  chief  executive  official  so 
requests; 

"(B)  the  tribe  or  organisation  designates  a 
tribal  preservation  official  to  administer  the 
tribal  historic  preservation  program, 
through  appointment  by  the  tribe's  chief 
governing  authority  or  organization's  chief 
executive  official  or  as  a  tribal  ordinance 
may  otherwise  provide; 

"(C)  the  tribal  preservation  official  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  with  a  plan  describing 


how  the  functions  the  tribal  preservation  of- 
ficial proposes  to  assume  will  be  carried  out; 

"(D)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  tribe  or  organization,  the 
appropriate  State  Historic  Preservation  Offi- 
cer, the  Council  if  the  tribe  or  organisation 
proposes  to  assume  the  functions  of  the 
Stata  Historic  Preservation  Officer  with  re- 
spect to  review  of  undertakings  under  sec- 
tion 106,  and  other  tribes  or  organizations.  If 
any,  whose  tribal  or  aboriginal  lands  may  be 
affected  by  conduct  of  the  tribal  preserva- 
tion program— 

"(1)  that  the  tribal  preservation  program  Is 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  functions  speci- 
fied in  the  plan  iat>vlded  under  subparagraph 
(C);  and 

"(11)  that  the  plan  deOnes  any  remaining 
responsibilities  of  the  Stata  Historic  Preaer- 
vatlon  Offlcer;  and 

"(E)  based  on  satisfaction  of  the  conditions 
stated  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D), 
the  Secretary  approves  the  plan. 

"(3)  In  consultation  with  interested  Indian 
tribes,  Native  Hawaiian  organisations,  and 
other  Native  American  organisatiODs  and  the 
National  Ck>nference  of  State  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Officers,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  Implement  procedures  for  carrying 
out  section  10S(a)  with  respect  to  tribal  pro- 
grams that  assume  responsibilities  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  At  the  request  of  a  tribe  or  Native  Ha- 
waiian organization  whose  preservation  pro- 
gram has  been  approved  to  assume  respon- 
sibilities pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  delegate  to  such  tribe  or  organi- 
zation, through  a  contract  or  cooperative 
sgreement,  all  or  any  part  of  the  authorities 
described  in  subsection  (bK6)  on  tribal  land, 
if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  and  the  tribe  or  organi- 
zation agree  on  additional  ffnancial  assist' 
ance.  if  any,  to  the  tribe  or  organisation  for 
the  costa  of  carrying  out  the  delegated  au- 
thority; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  ensures  that  the  tribal 
historic  preservation  program  is  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

"(C)  the  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
specifles  any  continuing  responsibilltlee  of 
the  Secretary  or  of  the  appropriate  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officers  and  provides 
for  appropriate  participation  by— 

"(1)  the  tribe's  or  organisation's  tradi- 
tional cultural  authorities; 

"(11)  representatives  of  other  tribes  or  or- 
ganizations whose  traditional  lands  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribe  or  organi- 
zation to  which  the  Secretary's  preservation 
responsibilities  are  delegated;  and 

"(ill)  the  interested  public. 

"(S)  The  Council  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  an  Indian  tribe  or  a  Native  Hawai- 
ian organisation  to  permit  nndertaklngs  on 
tribal  land  to  be  reviewed  under  tribal  his- 
toric preservation  regulations  in  place  of  re- 
view under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Council  to  govern  comidlance  with  section 
106,  If  the  Council,  after  consultation  with 
the  tribe  or  organisation  and  appropriate 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,  deter- 
mines that  the  tribal  historic  preservation 
regulations  will  afford  historic  properties 
protection  at  a  level  and  of  a  kind  equivalent 
to  those  afforded  by  the  Council's  regula- 
tions. 

"(6)  At  the  request  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  a 
Native  Hawaiian  organisation  whose  preser- 
vation program  has  been  approved  to  aasome 
responsibilities  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2), 
and  with  the  concnrrenoe  of  the  Council. 
after  consultation  with  the  affected  State 
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Historic  Preservation  Ofllcer,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Aflkirs.  and  tbe  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, shall,  and  other  Federal  a^ncles  may, 
delegate  such  part  of  their  preservation  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  as  the  tribe  or  or- 
ganlsitlon  may  request  on  tribal  land  to  the 
tribal  preservation  official,  or,  when  a  tribe 
or  organisation  so  requests,  to  the  appro- 
priate Sute  Historic  Preservation  Officer, 
including  any  such  agency's  responsibility  to 
consult  with  the  Council  and  the  State  His- 
toric Preservation  OfUcer  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106. 

"(7)(A)  Properties  of  traditional  religious 
and  cultural  importance  to  an  Indian  tribe, 
Native  Hawaiian  organization,  or  other  Na- 
tive American  organization  shall  be  eligible 
for  Inclusion  on  the  National  Register. 

"(B)  In  planning  an  undertaking  in  compli- 
ance with  section  106,  a  Federal  agency  shall 
consult  with  an  Indian  tribe  or  Native  Ha- 
waiian organisation  that  may  attach  reli- 
gious and  cultural  values  to  properties  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  CONPORMiNO  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
102(a)(3}  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.8.C.  470b<a)(3))  is  amended  by 
striking  "IQl(d)  (1)  and  (2)"  and  inserting 
"101(e)  (1)  and  (2)". 

(2)  Section  110(c)  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation    Act    (16    U.S.C.    470h-2(c))    is 
amended  by  striking  "101(g)"  and  Inserting 
"101(h)". 
nc  •.  MATCHING  GRANTS. 

Section  101(e)  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section 
7(a)(1),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(IKA)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  a 
program  of  matching  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  for 
such  other  purposes  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Council  regarding  the  provision  of  grants  re- 
lated to  the  carrying  out  of  authorities 
under  subsection  (b)(6).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  direct  grants  to  Indian  tribes  and 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act  as  it  pertains  to 
Indian  tribes  and  Native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tlona.  Matching  fund  reQuirements  may  be 
waived  or  Federal  funds  available  to  a  tribe 
or  Native  Hawaiian  organization  may  be 
used  as  matching  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
the  tribe's  or  organization's  conducting  Its 
reejwnaibilitieB  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(6XA)  As  part  of  the  program  of  matching 
grant  asaiatance  to  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  administer  a  program  of  direct  grants 
to  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Re- 
pabllc  of  Palau  (referred  to  as  the  'Mlcrone- 
sian  States')  in  furtherance  of  the  Compact 
of  Free  Association  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia and  the  Marshall  Islands,  approved  by  the 
Compact  of  Free  AssociaUon  Act  of  1965  (48 
U.8.C.  1681  note),  and  the  Compact  of  Free 
Aaaodatlon  between  the  United  States  and 
PaUn.  approved  by  the  Joint  Resolution  en- 
titled 'Joint  Resolution  to  approve  the 
"Compact  of  Free  Association"  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Palau, 
and  for  other  porpoaes'  (48  U.S.C.  1681  note). 
It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  program  to  ensure 
at  the  termination  of  the  Compacts  that 
each  Micronesian  Sute  has  esublished  his- 
toric and  cultural  preservation  programs 
tliat  meet  the  onique  coltoral  needs  of  those 
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emerging  '  nations,  thus  guaranteeing  the 
continuation  of  the  programs.  The  Secretary 
may  waive  or  modify  the  requirements  of 
this  section  to  conform  to  the  cultural  set- 
ting of  th08e  nations  in  order  to  achieve  that 
goal.         1 

"(B)  Th4  amounts  to  be  made  available  to 
the  Micronesian  States  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Seoretary  on  the  basis  of  needs  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  Matching  funds 
shall  not  l^e  required.". 

SBC.  •.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

Section  JOI  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  (16  U.S.C.  470a),  as  amended  by 
section  6,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tht  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)(l)  T|ie  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
and  cooperation  with— 

"(A)  the  Department  of  Education; 

"(B)  the  Council; 

"(C)  the  Department  of  Labor; 

"(D)  the  National  Conference  of  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Officers; 

"(E)  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation; 

"(P)  the  Ismithsonlan  Institution; 
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Society  for  American  Archaeol- 

American  Institute  of  Architects; 
Organization  of  American  Hlsto- 


"(G)  th« 
ogy; 

"(H)  the 

"(I)  the 
rians;  and 

"(J)  othsr  Federal,  tribal.  Native  Hawai- 
ian, and  n^n-Federal  organizations, 
develop    afid    Implement    a    comprehensive 
preservation    education    and    training    pro- 
gram.       I 

"(2)  Tha  education  and  training  program 
described  fti  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

"(A)  new  standards  and  increased  preserva- 
tion trainltog  opportunities  for  Federal  work- 
ers involved  in  preservation-related  func- 
tions;        I 

"(B)  Increased  preservation  training  oppor- 
tunities fot  other  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and 
local  gov^Tmient  workers,  students,  and  in- 
dividuals With  an  avocaUonal  interest  in 
preservation; 

"(C)  inclusion  of  provisions  In  federally- 
sponsored  purvey  and  excavation  work  to  af- 
ford an  o]±x>rtunlty  for  the  participation  of 
avocatlonu  archaeologists; 

"(D)  special  assistance  to  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  and  to  tribal 
colleges  a4d  colleges  with  a  high  enrollment 
of  Native  Americans  or  Native  Hawalians  to 
establish  ireservation  degree  programs; 

"(E)  disaemination  of  information  on  pres- 
ervation technologies; 

"(F)  implementation  of  a  coordinated  na- 
tional inlbrmational  and  media  program 
(such  as  labile  service  announcements)  on 
preservatiAn  topics; 

"(G)  dliribution  of  model  preservation 
curricula  for  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  adult  Education  programs; 

"(H)  preservation  internship  programs  for 
United  Staites  and  foreign  students; 

"(1)  pro^sion  of  training  and  skill  develop- 
ment in  t^des,  crafts,  and  disciplines  relat- 
ed to  historic  preservation  in  existing  Fed- 
eral tralnijig  and  development  programs;  and 

"(J)  stQ)i>ort  for  research,  analysis, 
curation.  Interpretation,  and  display  related 
to  preservttion. 

"(3)  Th«re  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subsection  SS.OOO.OOO 
for  each  of  flscal  years  1992.  1903.  1994.  1995. 
and  1996.". 

SIC.    10.    I^OUIRBMXNTS    FOR   AWARDING    OF 
JGIIANT& 

Section  W2  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  (16  U.S.C.  470b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subeecUon  (aX3)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"(3)  for  mor4  than  60  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate costs  of  «arrying  out  projects  and  pro- 
grams speciflSd  in  section  101(bX3)  in  any 
one  fiscal  year,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  provide  up  to  100  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate costs  in  ahy  one  fiscal  year  for  the  addi- 
tional costs  Incurred  by  a  State  Historic 
Preservation  (jfllcer  in  carrying  out  activi- 
ties pursuant  t»  section  101(bX6)."; 

(2)  In  subsecWon  (b)  by  striking  ".  in  which 
case  a  grant  t2>  the  National  Trust  may  in- 
clude funds  fof  the  maintenance,  repair,  and 
administratioa  of  the  projjerty  In  a  manner 
satisfactory  td  the  Secretary";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsedUon: 

"(e)  The  Sfcretary  may  make  funding 
available  to  individual  SUtes  and  the  Na- 
tional Trust  JTor  Historic  Preservation  as 
soon  as  possiqle  after  execution  of  a  grant 
agreement.  Fc^r  purposes  of  administration, 
granu  to  Individual  Sutes  and  the  National 
Trust  each  shall  be  considered  to  be  one 
grant  and  shall  be  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  such.". 

SBC.  11.  APPORIBONMENT  OF  GRANT  FUND& 

Section  103  df  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  (16  U.S.C.  470c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "for  com- 
prehensive statewide  historic  surveys  and 
plans  under  th|s  Act",  and  Inserting  "for  the 
purposes  of  thl$  Act";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "The 
amounU  appropriated  and  made  available 
for  grants  to  the  Sutes  for  purposes  and  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  apjwrtioned  among  the  Sutes  by 
the  Secretary  I  in  accordance  with  needs  as 
disclosed  in  lapproved  sutewide  historic 
preservation  plans.". 

SEC  IX  FBDEIUL  AGENCY  HI8TOIUC  PRESERVA- 
TION PROGRAMS. 

Section  110  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  (16  U.S.C.  470h-2)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXD  by  striking  "101(f)" 
and  inserting  'UOl(g)"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (aX2)  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"(2)  In  consiilUtion  with  the  (Council  and 
the  Secretary  ftnd  in  cooperation  with  SUte 
Historic  Preservation  Officers,  tribal  preser- 
vation prograifis,  and  certified  local  govern- 
mente.  each  Federal  agency,  unless  exempt- 
ed pursuant  th  section  214.  shall  esublish 
and  implement  a  preservation  program  for 
the  identification,  evaluation,  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and 
protection  of  historic  properties  that  en- 
sures— 

"(A)  that  historic  properties  under  the  ju- 
risdiction or  cpntrol  of  the  agency,  or  sub- 
ject to  possibK  effect  by  actions  assisud,  li- 
censed, permitted,  or  participated  in  by  the 
agency  or  by  programs  subject  to  review  and 
approval  by  tke  agency,  are  identified  and 
evaluated  andl  nominated  to  the  National 
Register; 

"(B)  that  such  properties  under  the  juris- 
diction or  control  of  the  agency  as  are  listed 
in  or  may  be  Mlglble  for  the  National  Reg- 
ister- I 

"(1)  are  managed  and  maintained  in  a  way 
that  reasonably  preserves  their  historic,  ar- 
chaeological, architectural,  cultural,  and 
other  values;  and 

"(11)  are  not  inadvertenUy  damaged,  dis- 
posed of  or  allowed  to  deteriorate; 

"(C)  that  the  preservation,  nuuiagement, 
and  maintenance  of  such  properties  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  agen- 
cy but  subject  to  possible  effect  by  actions 
assisted,  licenaed,  permitted,  or  participated 
in  by  the  agency  or  by  programs  subject  to 
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review  and  approval   by  such  agrency   are 
given  full  consideration  in  planning 

"(D)  that  the  agency's  preservation-related 
activities  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  In- 
dian tribes.  Native  Hawaiian  organizations, 
and  the  t>rivate  sector,  and  in  coordination 
with  Federal,  State,  tribal.  Native  Hawaiian, 
and  local  historic  preservation  plans:  and 

"(E)  that  the  agency's  procedures  for  com- 
pliance with  section  10&— 

"(1)  are  consistent  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  211; 

"(11)  ;nt>vlde  for  identification  and  evalua- 
tion of  historic  properties  for  listing  in  the 
National  Register  and  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  agreements,  in  consulta- 
tion with  State  Historic  Preservation  Offi- 
cers, local  governments,  Indian  tribes.  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  organizations,  and  the  Inter- 
ested public,  regarding  the  means  by  which 
adverse  effects  on  such  properties  will  be  re- 
solved; and 

"(ill)  provide  for  the  disposition  of  Native 
American  cultural  items  from  Federal  or 
tribal  land  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  Native  American  Grave  Pro- 
tection and  Repatriation  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
3002(c)).";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(k)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  ensure  that 
the  agency  will  not  grant  a  loan,  loan  guar- 
antee, permit,  license,  or  other  assistance  to 
an  applicant  who.  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
malting  of  the  grant,  has  intentionally  ad- 
versely affected  a  historic  proi)erty  to  which 
the  grant  would  relate,  or  having  legral  power 
to  prevent  it,  allowed  such  adverse  effect  to 
occur,  unless  the  agency,  after  consultation 
with  the  Council,  determines  that  cir- 
cumstances Justify  granting  such  assistance 
despite  the  adverse  effect  created  or  per- 
mitted by  the  applicant. 

"(1)  With  respect  to  any  underUklng  sub- 
ject to  section  106  which  adversely  affects 
any  property  Included  in  or  eligible  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Register  and  for 
which  the  Federal  agency  has  not  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Council  and  the 
appropriate  State  Historic  Preservation  Offi- 
cer, the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  shall  ap- 
prove the  undertaking  only  if  the  head  of  the 
agency  has  determined  that  implementing 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  106 
Is  not  feasible  and  prudent. 

"(m)  When  the  Council  finds,  after  con- 
sultaUon  with  the  Secretary,  Sute  Historic 
Preservation  Officera,  affected  Indian  tribes. 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations,  and  local 
governments,  and  the  interested  public,  that 
a  Federal  agency's  procedures  for  compli- 
ance with  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1960  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  provide 
adequately  for  consideration  of  cultural  re- 
soorces.  Including— 

"(1)  the  identification  of  effects  on  cul- 
tural resources;  and 

"(2)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  agreements  with  affected  parties  and  oth- 
ers regarding  the  means  by  which  adverse  ef- 
fects will  be  resolved. 

the  agency  may  comply  with  those  proce- 
dures In  place  of  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Council  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  106.  110(aX2).  110(b),  and 
111.  as  applicable.  The  Council  shall  review 
the  prooedores  of  such  an  agency  from  time 
to  time  to  ensure  that  they  continue  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  consideration  of  cultural 
reaoorces.". 


8K.  U.  LKAB  <Nt  KZCHAN^  or  RDKBAL  BI8- 

Tonc  piKH>nnTC8. 

SecUon  111  of  the  NaOonal  Historic  Preser- 
vation Kd  (16  U.S.C.  470h-3)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "may. 
after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  CJouncii 
on  Historic  Preservation,  lease"  and  insert- 
ing "shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil, establish  and  implement  adaptive  use  al- 
ternatives for  historic  properties  that  are 
not  needed  for  current  or  projected  agency 
purposes,  and  may"  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "may"  and 
Inserting  "shall". 

SBC  14.  IMSPOSmON  OF  ARCHABOLOGICAL  MA- 
TSRIAL& 

Title  I  of  the  NaUonal  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  470  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sex:.  112.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  archaeologi- 
cal resources  or  that  conducts,  causes  to  be 
conducted,  or  permits  archaeological  surveys 
or  excavations  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  shall  ensure  that — 

"(1)  agency  personnel  and  contractora  su- 
pervising archaeological  surveys  and  exca- 
vations meet  professional  standards  under 
regulations  developed  by  the  Secretary  In 
consultation  with  the  Council  and  other  af- 
fected agencies,  taking  into  account,  and. 
when  appropriate.  uUllzlng  the  pertinent 
standards  and  certification  systems  of.  inter- 
national, national.  State,  and  local  archae- 
ological organizations: 

"(2)  programs  for  the  protection  of  archae- 
ological resources  and  for  archaeological 
surveys  and  excavations  are  designed,  when 
appropriate,  to  involve  and  inform  the  inter- 
ested public,  including  volunteera.  profes- 
sional societies,  avocational  groups,  edu- 
cational Institutions.  Indian  tribes.  Native 
Hawaiian  organizations,  and  other  Native 
American  organizations: 

"(3)  archaeological  surveys  and  exca- 
vations are  designed,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
to  address  research  topics  of  demonstrable 
significance  to  the  sciences  and  humanities; 
and 

"(4)  data  produced  by  archaeological  sur- 
veys and  excavations  are  maintained  in  per- 
petuity in  appropriate  data  bases  and  dis- 
seminated to  potential  usera. 

"(b)(1)  The  ownership  or  control  and  dis- 
position of  Native  American  cultural  items 
to  which  the  Native  American  Grave  Protec- 
tion and  Repatriation  Act  applies  shall  be 
governed  by  that  Act.  Artifacts,  materials, 
and  records  produced  by  archaeological  sur- 
vey and  recovery  work  conducted  by  or 
caused  to  be  conducted  or  permitted  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  other  than  Native  American 
cultural  items  to  which  the  Native  American 
Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  ap- 
plies shall  be— 

"(A)  analyzed  as  necessary  to  address  sig- 
nificant research  topics;  and 

"(B)(i)  preserved  in  an  appropriately 
equipped  repository;  or 

"(11)  curated  or  disposed  of  In  a  manner 
that  reflects  balanced  consideration  of  their 
ownerehip,  scientific  and  educational  value, 
cultural  or  religious  significance  (where  ap- 
plicable), artistic  and  aesthetic  qualities 
(where  applicable),  and  any  special  conserva- 
tion problems  that  the  materials  may 
present. 

"(3)  When  artifacts  or  other  materials  are 
preserved  in  a  repository,  retained  by  their 
owner  for  study  or  exhibition,  or  donated, 
loaned,  leased,  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
another  party  for  study  or  exhibition,  the 
Federal  agency  that  gives  up  possession  of 
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the  materials  or  that  conducted  or  caused  to 
be  conducted  the  excavaUon  or  survey  that 
produced  them  shall  ensure  that  the  mate- 
rials are  registered  with  an  antiquities  reg- 
istration program  in  order  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent record  of  such  materials  and  their 
location. 

"(c)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  removal  or  ex- 
cavation of  Native  American  cultural  items 
to  which  section  3(c)  of  the  NaUve  American 
Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  3002(c))  applies,  archaeological  survey 
and  recovery  work  conducted  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  executed  under  section  106  shall 
not  require  a  separate  permit  under  the  Ar- 
chaeological Resources  Protection  Act  of 
1979  (16  U.S.C.  470aa  et  seq.)  If  the  work 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  4(a)  of 
that  Act  (16  U.S.C.  470cc(a)). 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Council  and  affected  Federal  agencies. 
State  Historic  PreservaOon  Officw^.  tribal 
preservation  officials,  and  appropriate  na- 
tional and  regional  archaeological  and  an- 
thropological organizations,  and  Native 
American  organizations,  shall  promulgate 
regulations,  standards  and  guidelines  to  im- 
plement this  section. 

"(e)  In  order  to  promote  the  preservation 
of  archaeological  resources  on  private  land 
that  are  eligible  for  listing  In  the  National 
Register,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council,  promulgate  guidelines 
to  ensure  that  Federal.  State,  and  tribal  his- 
toric preservation  programs  subject  to  this 
Act  Include  plans  to — 

"(1)  identify  locations  of  archaeological  re- 
sources on  private  land  that  have  a  dem- 
onstrated or  likely  research  significance: 

"(2)  provide  information  to  the  ownera  of 
those  resources  concerning  the  significance 
of  the  archaeological  resources,  the  need  for 
protection  of  those  resources,  and  the  avail- 
able means  of  protection; 

"(3)  encourage  owners  to  preserve  archae- 
ological resources  In  place  and  offer  the  own- 
ers of  those  resources  information  on  the  tax 
and  grant  assistance  available  for  the  dona- 
tion of  the  resources  or  of  a  preservation 
easement  of  the  resources; 

"(4)  encourage  the  protection  of  Native 
American  cultural  items  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2  (3)  and  (9)  of  the  Native 
American  Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act  (25  U.S.C.  3001  (3)  and  (9))  and  of  proi>- 
ertles  of  religious  or  cultural  importance  to 
Indian  tribes.  Native  Hawaiian  organisa- 
tions, or  other  Native  American  groups;  and 

"(5)  encourage  owners  who  are  undertaking 
excavations  to— 

"(A)  conduct  excavations  and  analjrses 
that  meet  the  standards  for  federally-spon- 
sored excavations  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act; 

"(B)  register  artifacts  found  within  the  ar- 
chaeological resource  with  an  antiquities 
registration  jxrogram; 

"(C)  donate  or  lend  artifacts  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  current  or  likely  research  to  an 
appropriate  research  institution; 

"(D)  allow  access  to  artifacts  for  research 
purposes;  and 

"(E)  prior  to  excavating  or  disposing  of  a 
Native  American  cultural  item  in  which  an 
Indian  tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian  organisation 
may  have  an  Interest  under  section  3(aX2) 
(B)  or  (C)  of  the  Native  American  Grave  Pro- 
tection and  Repatriation  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
3002(aK2)  (B)  and  (O).  give  noUce  to  and  con- 
sult with  the  Indian  tribe  or  Native  Hawai- 
ian organisation.". 

sec.  la.  OnSBflTAIS  and  DnVMAnONAL  T»»r- 

nciNANiMiunna. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.8.C.  470  et  seq.).  as  amended 
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by  aectlon  13.  Is  wn«nd«<l  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"SK.  113.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
trol of  lllegiil  interstate  and  international 
traffic  in  antiquities,  the  Council,  in  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  study  and  report  the  suitability 
and  feasibility  of  esublishing  a  program  for 
the  registration  of  artifacts  removed  from 
archaeological  sites  in  the  United  States  and 
artifacts  brought  Into  the  United  States 
firom  abroad. 

"(b)  In  conducting  the  study  described  in 
subeection  (a)  the  Council  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies  that  conduct,  cause 
to  be  conducted,  or  permit  archaeological 
surveys  or  excavations  and  with  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Officers,  archaeological 
organisations,  Indian  tribes.  Native  Hawai- 
ian organizations,  and  other  Native  Amer- 
ican organizations,  international  organiza- 
tions and  other  Interested  persons. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  detail- 
ing its  findings  and  recommendations  from 
the  study  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  SS(X),(X)0  for  the  study 
described  in  subeection  (a),  such  sums  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

"SBC.  114.  (a)  The  Council  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Cultural  Property  Advi- 
sory Committee  established  by  section  306  of 
the  (invention  on  Cultural  Property  Imple- 
mentation Act  (19  U.S.C.  2605).  call  for  and 
organize  United  States  leadership  and  par- 
ticipation in  an  international  conference  on 
the  international  antiquities  trade. 

"(b)  The  conference  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  focus  oq — 

"(1)  providing  adequate  controls,  enforce- 
ment, and  incentives  to  ensure  that  traded 
artifacts  are  the  products  of  properly  con- 
ducted excavations;  and 

"(2)  promoting  an  exchange  between  na- 
tions to  enhance  public  knowledge  of  each 
nation's  cultural  heritage. 

"(c)  Invitations  to  the  conference  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  extended  to 
representatives  of  national  governments,  ar- 
chaeological and  anthropological  organiza- 
tions. Native  American  organizations,  public 
and  private  museums,  arts  and  antiquities 
dealers,  private  collectors,  legislators,  and 
law  enforcement  specialists. 

"(d)  The  conference  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  held  in  1992  as  part  of  the  com- 
DMmoratlon  of  the  SOOth  anniversary  of  the 
Columbus  Discovery  Voyage. 

"(e)  Funds  for  the  conference  described  in 
subeection  (a)  shall  be  provided  through  ap- 
propriations of  such  sums  are  necessary  to 
the  Council  and  other  Federal  agencies  and 
by  donations  or  transfer  to  the  Council  from 
other  public  and  private  sources.". 
flsa  i&  imiMimHy  otaovuort  council  on 

DBTOnC  PBKKVATION. 

Section  aoi(a)  of  the  National  Historic 
Preaervatlon  Act  (16  U.S.C.  470i(a))  is  amend- 
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(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (»): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(U)  one  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  organisation  appointed  by  the 
Ptealdent.". 
■c.  17.  wmaajammorraMAmmoicf  coun- 

Section  211  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  (16  U.S.C.  4T0B)  U  amended  by 


striking  tie  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  a^d  inserting  "in  its  entirety". 

SBC  la.  iw^iNinoNS. 

(a)  Amendment  and  Addition  of  Defini- 
tions.—Section  301  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  470w)  is  amend- 
ed— I 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "Code"  and 
all  that  fellows  through  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  in- 
serting "ttie  Republic  of  the  Marsliall  Is- 
lands, the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
and  the  R^ublic  of  Palau"; 

(3)  by  alnendlng  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows:     I 

"(4)  'Indian  tribe'  or  'tribe'  means  an  In- 
dian tribe  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  c  smmunity,  including  a  Native  vil- 
lage, Reg]  anal  Corporation  or  Village  Cor- 
poration, LS  those  terms  are  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  :he  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  43  U.S.C.  1602),  which  is  recognized 
as  eligible  for  the  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices provi4ed  by  the  United  States  to  Indians 
because  of  their  status  as  Indians."; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "landscape,"  after  "dis- 
trict,"; anti 

(B)  striMing  "Register"  and  all  that  follows 
through  tie  end  of  the  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing "RegBter,  including  artifacts,  records, 
and  matedal  remains  related  to  such  a  prop- 
erty or  resource."; 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  'uniertaklng'  means  a  project,  activ- 
ity, or  program  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  theldlrect  or  indirect  Jurisdiction  of  a 
Federal  aiency.  including— 

"(A)  thase  carried  out  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  agencf 

"(B)  those  carried  out  with  Federal  finan- 
cial assistknce; 

"(C)  those  requiring  a  Federal  permit,  li- 
cense, or  Approval;  and 

"(D)  those  subject  to  State  or  local  regula- 
tion administered  pursuant  to  a  delegation 
or  approval  by  a  Federal  agency."; 

(6)  in  pciagraph  (8)  by— 

(A)  striking  "maintenance  and  reconstruc- 
tion," anp  inserting  "maintenance,  study, 
interpretation,  reconstruction,  and  edu- 
cation an^  training  regarding  the  foregoing 
activities^"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (9)  by  strildng  "urban 
area"  and  inserting  "area"; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  "urban 
area  of  o4e  or  more  neighborhoods  and"  and 
inserting  ''area"; 

(9)  in  paragraph  (13)(A)  by  striking  "ar- 
chaeology" and  inserting  "prehistoric  and 
historic  archaeology,  follElore  and  cultural 
anthropology.";  and 

(10)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  'Indian  land  manager'  means  the  offi- 
cial of  aa  Indian  tribe  having  primary  man- 
agement authority  over  lands  under  the 
tribe's  Jutisdlction. 

"(15)  'titbal  land'  means— 

"(A)  all  lands  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  ally  Indian  reservation; 

"(B)  aO  dependent  Indian  communities; 
and  ! 

"(C)  an^  lands  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  Native  Hawallans  pursuant  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act,  1920  (42  Stat. 
108),  and  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  into  the  Union",  approved  March 
17,  1966  (Ihiblic  Law  86-3;  73  Stat.  5). 
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"(16)  Traditional  cultural  authority' 
means  an  individual  in  a  Native  American 
group.  Native  Hawaiian,  or  other  social  or 
ethnic  group  who  is  recognized  by  members 
of  the  group  aa  an  expert  on  the  group's  tra- 
ditional history  and  cultural  practices. 

"(17)  'Certified  local  government'  means  a 
local  govemmant  whose  local  historic  pres- 
ervation program  has  been  certified  pursuant 
to  section  lOKc 

"(18)  'Cttlturkl  resources'  means  the  tan- 
gible and  intaigible  elements  of  traditional 
culture,  including— 

"(A)  hlstoriclresources; 

"(B)  Americin  folklife,  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  sectioa  3(1)  of  the  American  Folklife 
Preservation  A(Ct  (20  U.S.C.  2102(1));  and 

"(C)  Native  American  cultural  vedues  pro- 
tected by  thq  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1996). 

"(19)  'Council'  means  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  established  by  sec- 
tion 201. 

"(20)  'Natl vei  Hawaiian'  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  a  {descendant  of  the  aboriginal 
people  who,  pr^or  to  1778,  occupied  and  exer- 
cised sovereigtty  in  the  area  that  now  con- 
stitutes the  State  of  Hawaii. 

"(21)  'Native  Hawaiian  organization'  means 
any  organization  which — 

"(A)  serves  and  represents  the  interests  of 
Native  Hawail^ns; 

"(B)  has  as  a  inlmary  and  stated  puriwse 
the  provision  I  of  services  to  Native  Hawal- 
lans; and  ' 

"(C)  has  exi^rtlse  in  Native  Hawaiian  Af- 
fairs, 

and  includes  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  Hui  Malama  I  Na 
Kupuna  O  Hafrai'i  Nei,  an  organization  in- 
corporated unier  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii.". J 

(b)  TECHNiCi|L  Amendment. — Section  301(a) 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  470i(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "(here- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Council')". 
SBC  It.  COOPfRAIlVB  AGREBMBnB  KM  TBt 

icB  OF  nmcTHms  or  a 

ACMNCY. 

Section  302  4f  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  (l4  U.S.C.  470W-1)  is  amended  by 
inserting  tifte^  "Act."  the  following:  "and.  in 
consultation  with  the  Council,  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Council,  a  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer,  or  a  tribal  preservation 
official  to  perform  functions  of  the  Federal 
agency  within  a  State  or  within  tribal  land, 
and  may  make  funds  available  to  the  Coun- 
cil. State  Hi^ric  Preservation  Officer,  or 
tribal  preservation  official  for  that  pur- 
pose,", j 

SBC  M.  AOCBSa  TO  DiTORMA'nON. 

Section  304  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  m  U.S.C.  4702-3)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follow^: 

"(a)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  or  other 
public  official  receiving  grant  assistance 
pursuant  to  tkls  Act,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary^  shall  withhold  firom  disclosure 
to  the  publld  information  about  the  loca- 
tion, character,  or  ownership  of  a  historic  re- 
source if  the  Secretary  and  the  agency  deter- 
mine that  disclosure  may— 

"(1)  cause  a  significant  Invasion  of  privacy; 

"(2)  risk  harm  to  the  historic  resource;  or 

"(3)  Impedei  the  use  of  a  traditional  reli- 
gious site  by  practitioners. 

"(b)  When  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  information  should  be  withheld  troia 
the  public  parsuant  to  subeection  (a),  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Federal 
agency,  shall  determine  who  may  have  ac- 
cess to  the  information  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act. 
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"(c)  When  the  information  In  question  has 
been  developed  in  the  course  of  an  agency's 
compliance  with  section  106  or  110(f),  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Council  in 
reaching  determinations  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b).". 

8BC  tl.  INiraNATIONAL  AC'I'lVimS. 

(a)  Transfer  of  Title.— Title  IV  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960  (16  U.S.C.  470a-l  and  470a-2)  U 
transferred  to  and  added  at  the  end  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 

(b)  FEDERAL    UNDERTAKINOS    OUTSIDE    THE 

UNrrED  States.— Section  402  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  as  transferred  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  402.  A  Federal  agency  having  direct 
or  indirect  Jurisdiction  over  undertakings 
carried  out  outside  the  United  States  shall 
establish  procedures,  in  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State,  to  ensure  that— 

"(1)  during  the  planning  of  each  such  un- 
dertaking the  appropriate  preservation  au- 
thorities in  the  host  country  are  consulted; 

"(2)  properties  significant  to  the  history  or 
prehistory  of  the  host  country  or  included  on 
or  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  host  coun- 
try's equivalent  of  the  National  Register, 
which  might  be  affected  by  a  United  States- 
sponsored  undertaking,  are  identified  and 
evaluated; 

"(3)  the  undertaking's  effects  on  such  prop- 
erties are  taken  into  account;  and 

"(4)  reasonable  and  effective  steps  are 
taken  to  avoid  or  mitigate  adverse  effects  on 
such  properties.". 

sac  tl.  NATIWiAL  CENTKR  FOR  PRESERVATION 
ITCHNCHjOGY. 

Title  rv  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act,  as  transferred  by  section  20(a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  403.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  lack  of  adequate  technology  trans- 
fer for  historic  preservation  demonstrates  a 
clear  need  for  a  new  national  Institution  to 
coordinate  research,  disseminate  informa- 
tion, and  provide  training  about  preservation 
technologies. 

"Sec.  404.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  National 
Preservation  Technology  Board  established 
by  section  406;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Center'  means  the  National 
Center  for  Preservation  Technology  estab- 
lished by  section  405. 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  There  is  esublished  in  the 
National  Park  Service  a  National  Center  for 
Preservation  Technology. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Center  to— 

"(1)  develop  and  transfer  preservation  and 
conservation  technologies  for  the  identifica- 
tion, evaluation,  conservation,  and  Interpre- 
tation of  prehistoric  and  historic  resources 
(including  archaeological  sites,  historic 
buildings  and  structures,  cultural  and  de- 
signed landscapes,  maritime  sites,  objects, 
and  documents); 

"(2)  coordinate  preservation  technology 
transfer  among  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  governments,  universities,  inter- 
national organizations  and  the  private  sec- 
tor; and 

"(3)  conduct  such  other  activities  as  are 
neceesary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  work  of  the  Center  shall  be  con- 
ducted through  research,  professional  train- 
ing, technical  assistance,  and  programs  for 
pabllc  awareness  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  through  consortia  of  re- 
gional centers  and  laboratories  and  service 
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{acuities  designated  or  established  under 
section  407. 

"(d)  The  Center  shall  be  headed  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
in  consultation  with  the  Board,  who  has 
demonstrated  high  level  abilities  and  experi- 
ence in  the  social  or  physical  sciences  and  in 
organizational  management  and  the  use  of 
technologies. 

"(e)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Onter 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  offlcers  and  employees  as  are  necessary 
to  iwrform  the  functions  of  the  Onter. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  provide  the  Center  such  addi- 
tional personnel,  equipment  and  facilities  as 
may  be  needed  for  the  Center  to  carry  out  its 
activities. 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  There  Is  estobllshed  a  Preser- 
vation Technology  Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall— 

"(1)  provide  leadership,  policy  advice,  co- 
ordination and  professional  oversight  to  the 
Center; 

"(2)  advise  on  priorities  and  the  allocation 
of  funds  among  the  activities  of  the  Center; 
and 

"(3)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  be  comprised  of— 

"(1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  (or  the  Director's  designee); 

"(2)  1  representative  appointed  by  the  head 
of  each  of— 

"(A)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

"(B)  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

"(C)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

"(D)  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

"(E)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(P)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

"(G)  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation; 

"(H)  the  Department  of  State; 

"(I)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

"(J)  the  General  Services  Administration; 

"(K)  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration; 

"(L)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

"(M)  the  Ubrary  of  Congress; 

"(N)  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment; 

"(O)  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation; 

"(P)  the  National  (Conference  of  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Officers; 

"(Q)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and 

"(R)  the  Consortia  of  National  Labora- 
tories; and 

"(3)  10  persons  appointed  by  the  President 
whose  professional  qualifications  or  experi- 
ence Include  the  disciplines  included  in  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  Center. 

"(d)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
one  5-year  term  each,  except  that  the  initial 
appointments  shall  be  staggered  so  that  6 
shall  serve  a  1-year  term,  6  shall  serve  a  2- 
year  term,  6  shall  serve  a  3-year  term,  6  shall 
serve  a  4-year  term  and  5  shall  serve  a  5-year 
term. 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Center  shall  select  re- 
gional preservation  technology  centers  from 
among  applicants  with  a  demonstrated  insti- 
tutional commitment  to  continuing  preser- 
vation. 

"(b)  A  regional  preservation  technology 
center  shall  develop,  coordinate,  and  imple- 
ment preservation  technology  transfer  func- 
tions in  an  area  of  the  United  States  des- 
ignated by  the  Board. 

"(c)  EUigible  applicants  from  areas  of  the 
United  States  designated  by  the  Onter  may 
include— 

"(1)  Federal  and  non-Federal  laboratories; 

"(2)  museums; 


"(3)  universities; 

"(4)  non-profit  or  for-profit  corporations; 

"(5)  offices  and  Cooperative  Park  Study 
Units  of  the  National  Park  Service; 

"(6)  State  Historic  PreservaUon  Offlces; 
and 

"(7)  tribal  preservation  officials. 

"(d)  The  Onter  may  esUblish  or  designate 
analytical  or  technical  research  laboratories 
and  service  facilities  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Center. 

"Sec.  406.  The  Onter  may  accept— 

"(1)  grants  and  donations  from  private  in- 
dividuals, groups.  organizaUons,  corpora- 
tions and  foundations;  and 

"(2)  transfers  of  funds  from  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"Sec.  409.  The  Center  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreements  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  tribal,  and  local  governments. 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, for-profit  corporations  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  to  carry  out  the  Ou- 
ter's responsibilities  under  this  Act  and  to 
provide  grants  and  loans  to  the  regional  cen- 
ters and  laboratories  or  service  facilities 
pursuant  to  section  407. 

"Sec.  410.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ai>- 
proprlated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Onter 
SSOO.OOO  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  S5,000,000  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1993.  1994  and  1995.  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended.". 

SBC  a.  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993, 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  State  Historic  Preservation  Offl- 
cers, and  others,  as  appropriate,  shall  under- 
take a  study  and  report  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  inclusion  of  artifacts,  records, 
and  material  remains  and  on  the  advisability 
of  including  traditional  cultural  practices 
and  lifeways  on,  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

Summary  of  National  Historic 
Preservation  act  amendments  of  I99i 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1991  is  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing, and  improving  the  accountability  of,  our 
national  preservation  program.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  first  comprehensive  update  and 
fine-tuning  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  since  1960. 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1991  combines  features  of 
two  bills  introduced  in  the  101st  Ck>ngres8:  S. 
1578,  the  Historic  Preservation  Administra- 
tion Act.  and  S.  1579.  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Policy  Act.  The  new  legislation 
represents  the  portions  of  the  two  previous 
measures  upon  which  widesiiread  consensus 
has  been  reached  within  the  preservation 
community.  The  National  Park  Service  also 
provided  valuable  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bill. 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1991  contains  the  following 
major  features: 

1.  Re-asserting  federal  leadership  in  his- 
toric preservation  while  recognising  and 
strengthening  the  Federal/State  partnership 
administrative  structure,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  extending  this  jiartnership  to  Indiaa 
tribes. 

2.  Strengthening  the  federal  protection 
process  for  historic  properties.  The  bill  re- 
quires Federal  agencies  to  consider  historic 
properties  in  project  planning,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish project  goals  without  harming  his- 
toric properties.  In  those  instances  where 
the  agency  fails  to  balance  project  goals  and 
preservation  as  articulated  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  the  ag«ncy 
must  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  "feasible 
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and  prudent"  way  for  it  to  follow  Council 
comments  before  proceedlner  with  the  under- 
Uklng. 

3.  ImprovlnK  the  eftlciency  of  the  Federal 
environmental  review  process  by  permitting 
ag'encles,  working  with  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, to  combine  the  historic  preservation  re- 
view requirements  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  and  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  into  one  effort. 

4.  Strengthening  the  federal  archaeology 
Iirogram,  both  in  protection  and  content. 
With  the  Federal  government  currently 
spending  approximately  S300  million  a  year 
on  archaeological  iirojects,  taxi)ayers  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  expect  that  these 
projects  produce  the  maximum  return  in  in- 
creased understanding  and  enhanced  protec- 
tion for  the  archaeological  record  of  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

5.  Fiirther  defining  the  role  of  States  in  the 
national  preservation  program  by  allowing 
State  programs  to  take  pn  additional  respon- 
sibilities while  insuring  they  receive  ade- 
quate resources  to  do  so. 

6.  Strengthening  the  role  of  Indian  tribes 
in  the  national  preservation  program  by  pro- 
viding statutory  authority  for  Indian  tribes 
to  assume  various  preservation  responsibil- 
ities on  tribal  lands. 

7.  Strengthening  preservation  education 
programs. 

8.  Creating  a  National  Center  for  Preserva- 
tion Technology  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior to  aid  in  the  development  and  transfer 
of  preservation  and  conservation  tech- 
nologies. 

A  sunomary  of  the  National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Act  Amendments  of  1991  follows: 

Section  1.  Short  title  designates  the  bill  as 
the  "National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1991." 

Section  2.  Findings  adds  two  new  findings 
to  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
(NHPA). 

Section  3.  Policy  amends  NHPA  by  adding 
Indian  tribes  to  the  national  historic  preser- 
vation partnership. 

Section  4.  Review  of  threats  to  properties 
establishes  a  new  requirement  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  report  every  four  years 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  threats 
to  properties  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

Section  5.  State  historic  preservation  pro- 
grams revises  the  subsection  of  the  NHPA 
which  governs  these  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  Improves  the  system  for  reviewing  the 
sufficiency  of  State  preservation  programs 
to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  NHPA. 

(2)  revises  the  list  of  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation OCDcer  responsibilities  to  reflect  ex- 
isting activities  including  review  of  Federal 
undertakings  and  of  applications  for  reha- 
bilitation tax  credits. 

(3)  updates  the  date  used  in  determining 
bow  long  an  existing  approved  SUte  Historic 
Preservation  program  has  to  gain  approval 
under  NHPA,  as  amended,  from  1960  to  1991. 

(4)  details  new  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Intsrlor  or  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation  (ACHP)  to  delegate  to  a 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  specific 
authorities  within  the  State:  to  Identify  and 
preserve  historic  properties;  to  determine 
eligibility  for,  and  to  expand,  the  National 
Bedster  to  maintain  historical  and  archae- 
oloclcal  data  bases:  to  certify  eligibility  for 
fMeral  preservation  incentives;  to  respond 
to  actions  of  other  governmental  and  private 
entities;  and  any  other  authority  the  sec- 
retary or  the  Council  decides  to  delegate. 
This  paragraph  also  sets  out  the  conditions 
for  the  exercise  of  this  delegation  authority. 
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Sectloi  6.  Certification  of  local  gove^- 
ments  ad  Is  two  new  definitions  (of  "designa- 
tion" an  I  "i^otection")  to  the  NHPA  sub- 
section bn  local  preservation  programs. 
These  d^nltions  set  a  minimum  standard 
that  loqal  preservation  commissions  be 
knowledgeable  when  locally  designated  his- 
toric properties  are  adversely  affected. 

Section  7.  Tribal  historic  preservation  pro- 
grams creates  a  new  subsection  of  NHPA  in 
order  to  Establish  and  deflne  the  role  of  trib- 
al presertation  programs  within  the  national 
preservatiion  partnership. 

(1)  creajtes  the  mechanism  for  the  develop- 
ment of  4  Federal  assistance  program  for  the 
preservation  of  tribal  cultural  heritage.  This 
program,  which  includes  communication  and 
cooperation  between  Indian  tribes  and  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officers,  is  to  be  initi- 
ated by  October  1, 1992. 

(2)  provides  the  means  for  tribes  to  "as- 
sume all!  or  any  part  of  the  functions  of  a 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  ...  to- 
gether with  the  concomitant  responsibil- 
ities" by 'establishing  the  processes  to  be  uti- 
lized by  ihe  tribe  in  submitting  and  the  Sec- 
retary oi_  Interior  in  considering  such  re- 
quests. The  authorization  for  partial  as- 
sumptioq  of  these  functions  is  a  recognition 
of  the  l^ghly  divergent  circumstances  of 
tribes  in  Iterms  of  population,  geography,  and 
other  factors. 

(3)  giv^  the  Secretary  of  Interior  the  nec- 
essary atthorltles  to  implement  procedures 
for  apportioning  funds  to  tribal  preservation 
program^  which  assume  preservation  respon- 
sibilitiesjunder  this  section. 

(4)  establishes  the  mechanisms  for  the  Sec- 
retary oQ  Interior  to  use  in  delegating  preser- 
vation liesponsibilities  to  qualifled  tribal 
preservation  programs.  Included  are  require- 
ments tqat  the  tribe  be  appropriately  com- 
pensated; for  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
delegated  authority,  that  the  tribal  program 
is  "sufficient"  to  carry  out  the  responsibil- 
ity, thaq  the  roles  of  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior and  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer(s)  are  specified,  and  that  the  partici- 
pation o(  the  tribe's  traditional  cultural  au- 
thoritiesL  other  Indian  tribes,  and  the  inter- 
ested public  is  provided  for. 

(5)  authorizes  the  ACHP  to  allow  qualified 
tribal  procedures  to  be  used  in  place  of  Fed- 
eral procedures  for  the  Issuance  of  [wrmlts 
for  undertakings  on  the  tribe's  lands. 

(6)  mandates  the  delegation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  permits  the  delegation  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  of  their  preservation  respon- 
sibilities to  qualifled  tribal  preservation  pro- 
grams (or  when  the  tribe  so  requests,  to  a 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer)  upon  the 
request  of  the  tribe,  consultation  with  the 
affected  State  Historic  Preservation  Offlcer, 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  ACHP. 

(7)  stipulates  that  religious  and  cultural 
historic  properties  of  a  tribe  are  eligible  for 
inclusion  on  the  National  Register,  and  re- 
quires tkat  the  tribes  which  are  associated 
with  su^h  properties  must  be  consulted  in 
advance  of  Federal  undertakings  under  Sec- 
tion 106  ef  NHPA. 

Sectloii  8.  Matching  grants  provides  au- 
thority far  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  make 
matching  grants  to  the  States,  and  direct 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  the  Mlcronesian 
states.  In  each  case,  this  represents  a  modi- 
fication or  clarification  of  current  law  rath- 
er than  •  new  authority. 

Sectiot  9.  Education  and  training  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive education  and  training  program, 
designed  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
preservation  concerns,  to  increase  opportunl- 
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ties  for  avoci.tional  preservationists  to  par- 
ticipate in  tne  federal  program  and  to  ex- 
pand training  opportunities  in  the  fleld  (in- 
cluding spec^l  assistance  to  Historically 
Black  Ck>lleges  and  Universities  and  to 
schools  with  large  numbers  of  American  In- 
dians). An  aanual  authorization  level  of  SS 
million  Is  als^  included. 

Section  10.  j  Requirements  for  awarding  of 
grants  revise!  NHPA  provisions  on  grants  to 
increase  the  flexibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  awarding  grants  to  States  and  the 
National  Trult  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Section  U.  Apportionment  of  grant  fUnds 
also  increases  the  flexibility  of  NHPA  grants 
to  States  and  simplifles  the  language  of  cur- 
rent law  in  tl|is  respect. 

Section  12.  ^Federal  agency  historic  preser- 
vation progi|Lms  clarifles  and  strengthens 
the  preservaiiion  responsibilities  of  Federal 
agencies. 

(1)  is  a  conf  arming  amendment. 

(2)  clarifles  Federal  agency  responsibilities 
to  give  cognizance  to  national  preservation 
policies  by  requiring  each  agency  to  "estab- 
lish and  Implement  a  preservation  program 
for  the  identiflcation,  evaluation,  nomina- 
tion to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  and  protection  of  historic  trop- 
erties,"  and  apeclfles  the  content  of  that  pro- 
gram: (A)  expands  current  law's  coverage  of 
agency  properties;  (B)  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  |L  management  program  for  all 
historic  properties  owned  or  controlled  by  a 
Federal  agency;  (C)  requires  consideration  of 
preservation  concerns  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erties not  uiider  the  direct  control  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  agency,  but  subject  to  the 
agency's  influence;  (D)  requires  agency  co- 
operation for  preservation  purimses  with 
other  governpnental  non-governmental  enti- 
ties; and  (EJ  coordinates  this  section  with 
Section  106  bf  NHPA  and  with  the  Native 
American  Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act.  ! 

(3)  adds  thi  following  subsections:  (k)  pro- 
vides for  the  denial  of  all  forms  of  Federal 
assistance  td  those  who  "intentionally  ad- 
versely affect"  a  historic  property  related  to 
the  grant  apt>lication  (to  address  the  situa- 
tion in  which  <^  developer  demolishes  a  his- 
toric propertiy  and  then  applies  for  Federal 
assistance  in  order  to  escape  historic  preser- 
vation review);  (1)  requires  that  in  the  less 
than  one  pencent  of  cases  in  which  the  con- 
sultation cairied  out  pursuant  to  Section  106 
of  NHPA  does  not  result  in  an  agreement 
(between  a  federal  agency  and  the  ACHP), 
the  Federal  agency  must  follow  the  rec- 
ommendaUots  of  the  ACHP  unless  the  agen- 
cy finds  that  there  is  no  "feasible  and  jiru- 
dent"  way  to  do  so;  and  (m)  allows  an  agency 
whose  systedi  of  environmental  review  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  is 
found  by  the  ACHP  to  provide  sufficient  at- 
tention to  Che  protection  of  cultural  re- 
sources to  substitute  this  review  for  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  106  of  NHPA. 

Section  13;  Lease  or  exchange  of  federal 
historic  i>roperties  requires  Federal  agencies 
to  "establish  and  implement  adaptive  use  al- 
ternatives for  historic  properties  that  are 
not  needed  lor  current  or  projected  agency 
purposes."     ' 

Section  141  Disposition  of  archaeological 
materials  creates  a  new  section  on  archaeol- 
ogy in  NHpA,  and  coordinates  the  latter 
with  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protec- 
tion Act  (AB&>A). 

(aMl)  reqi^res  that  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved with  archaeological  resources  be  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  both  agency  personnel 
and  contractiors  meet  professional  standards 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  In 
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consultation  with  the  ACHP.  In  this  process, 
existing  standards  and  certincation  stand- 
ards are  to  be  taken  into  account  and,  where 
appropriate,  utilized. 

(aX2)  requires  that  Federal  archaeological 
activities  provide  appropriate  opportunities 
for  the  involvement  of  the  interested  public. 

(aX3)  directs  that  Federal  archaeolo^cal 
research  be  "designed,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
to  address  research  topics  of  demonstrable 
significance  to  the  sciences  and  human- 
ities." 

(aX4)  provides  for  the  maintenance  and  dis- 
semination of  data  produced  by  Federal  ar- 
chaeological research. 

(bMD  replaces  current  law's  requirement 
for  permanent  retention  of  the  products  of 
Federally  sponsored  archaeology  with  the 
provisionB  of  the  Native  American  Grave 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances where  that  law  does  not  apply, 
with  the  option  of  permanent  retention  or 
appropriate  curation  or  dlsixisal. 

(b)(2)  requires  that,  when  the  products  of 
Federally  sponsored  archaeology  are  held  for 
study  and/or  exhibition,  such  materials  must 
be  registered  with  an  antiquities  registration 
program. 

(c)  provides  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Na- 
tive American  cultural  items  covered  by  the 
Native  American  Grave  Protection  and  Re- 
patriation Act,  archaeological  work  con- 
ducted under  Section  106  of  NHPA  will  not 
require  a  permit  under  ARPA. 

(d)  establishes  a  consultative  process  to  as- 
sist the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  implement- 
ing this  new  archaeological  section  of  NHPA. 

(e)  creates  a  requirement  for  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  promulgate  gruldellnes  to  en- 
sure that  Federal,  State,  and  tribal  preserva- 
tion programs  include  plans  to  promote  vol- 
untary preservation  measures  for  archae- 
ological resources  on  private  lands. 

Section  15.  Interstate  and  international 
tariff  in  antiquities  is  aimed  at  combatting 
the  looting  and  illegal  trade  of  archaeologi- 
cal resources  by  requiring  a  study  (with  a 
SSOO.OCX)  authorization)  by  the  ACHP  (in  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Interior)  of  "the  suitability  and  feasibil- 
ity" of  establishing  a  new  government-spon- 
sored registration  of  antiquities  program  of 
both  encourage  the  conduct  of  scientiflcally 
valid  excavations  and  create  a  potential 
market  Incentive  in  favor  of  certified  antiq- 
uities (Section  113);  and  by  calling  for  an 
international  conference  in  1992  on  the  antiq- 
uities trade  (Section  114). 

Section  16.  Membership  of  advisory  council 
on  historic  preservation  adds  an  Indian  tribe 
representative  to  the  ACHP. 

Section  17.  Regulations  of  the  advisory 
council  on  historic  preservation  clarifies  the 
responsibility  of  the  ACHP  "to  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  govern  the  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 106  of  (NHPA)  in  its  entirety."  This 
makes  clear  that  the  ACHP  has  the  author- 
ity to  define  not  only  how  agencies  will  af- 
ford the  Council  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
conunent,  bat  also  how  agencies  should  take 
effects  on  historic  properties  into  account  in 
their  planning. 

Section  18.  Definitions  amends  and  adds 
definitions  in  NHPA. 

(1)  amends  the  definition  of  "agency"  by 
dropping  the  exemption  for  certain  agencies 
exempted  from  NHPA. 

(2)  updates  the  definition  of  "State." 

(3)  Bubetltutes  the  more  current  and  inclu- 
sive definition  of  "Indian  tribe"  found  in 
Section  2  of  the  Native  American  Grave  Pro- 
tection and  Repatriation  Act. 

(4)  amends  the  definition  of  "historic  prop- 
erty" by  adding  "landscape"  to  the  list  of 


property  types,  and  specifying  "material" 
remains  as  an  included  item. 

(5)  rewords  and  expands  the  definition  of 
"undertalting,"  based  largely  on  A<3HP  regu- 
lations, and  specifically  including  programs 
carried  out  by  States  pursuant  to  Federal 
permits  or  funding  (such  as  surface  mining, 
and  certain  HUD,  DOT,  and  (kirps  of  Engi- 
neers programs). 

(6)  expands  the  definition  of  "preserva- 
tion" to  include  "study,  interpretotion  .  .  . 
education  and  training." 

(7)  expands  the  definition  of  "Cultural 
park"  to  include  non-urban  areas. 

(8)  expands  the  definition  of  "Historic  con- 
servation district"  to  include  non-urban 
areas. 

(9)  expands  the  representation  on  "Historic 
preservation  review  commissions"  to  include 
"prehistoric  and  historic  archaeology"  and 
"folklore  and  cultural  anthropology." 

(10)  adds  new  definitions  to  NHPA  for.  "In- 
dian land  manager,"  "Tribal  land."  Tradi- 
tional cultural  authority,"  "Certified  local 
government,"  "Cultural  resources,"  "Coun- 
cil" (ACHP),  "Native  Hawaiian,"  and  "Na- 
tive Hawaiian  organization." 

Section  19.  Cooperative  agreements  for  the 
performance  of  functions  of  a  federal  agency 
provides  explicit  authority  for  Federal  agen- 
cies to  delegate  (with  the  consent  of  the 
ACHP)  preservation  responsibilities,  and  the 
necessary  funding,  to  the  ACHP  or  to  State 
or  tribal  preservation  programs. 

Section  20.  Access  to  information  clarifies 
and  expands  this  section  of  NHPA  by:  adding 
"invasion  of  privacy"  and  "impede  the  use  of 
a  traditional  religious  site  by  practitioners" 
to  the  grounds  for  the  withholding  of  infor- 
mation; providing  that,  when  information  is 
withheld,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  will  de- 
termine who  may  have  access  to  that  infor- 
mation; and  coordinating  the  operation  of 
this  Section  with  the  ACHP. 

Section  21.  International  activities  rewords 
current  law  and  adds  the  requirement  that 
Federal  agencies  operating  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  "establish  procedures,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Ojuncil  on  Historic 
Preservation,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Department  of  State"  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  international  preservation 
responsibilities.  This  requirement  is  impor- 
tant because,  in  Its  absence,  no  Federal 
agency  has  taken  substantive  steps  to  com- 
ply with  the  existing  Section  402,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  1980. 

(1)  establishes  a  new  requirement  that  "the 
appropriate  preservation  authorities  in  the 
host  country  are  consulted." 

(2)  broadens  coverage  of  properties  to  in- 
clude those  "significant  to  the  history  or 
prehistory  of  the  country  or  Included  on  or 
eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  host  country's 
equivalent  of  the  National  Register"  and  re- 
quires that  such  properties  be  "identified 
and  evaluated." 

(3)  and  (4)  provide  that  in  addition  to  cur- 
rent law's  requirement  for  Federal  agencies 
to  "take  into  account"  their  Impact  on  for- 
eign historic  iat)perties.  "reasonable  and  ef- 
fective steps  are  taken  to  avoid  or  mitigate 
adverse  effects  on  such  properties." 

Section  22.  National  Center  for  Preserva- 
tion Technology  creates  a  National  Center 
for  Preservation  Technology  to  research,  de- 
velop, and  disseminate  historic  and  iire- 
historlc  preservation  technologies.  This  Cen- 
ter, which  is  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Coalition  for  Applied  Preser- 
vation Technology,  responds  to  the  finding 
of  a  1996  report  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  that  "the  lack  of  adequate  (iH-es- 
ervation)  technology  transfer  demonstrates 


a  conspicuous  need  for  an  institution  to  co- 
ordinate research,  disseminate  Information, 
and  provide  training  about  new  tech- 
nologies." To  fund  the  Center,  SSOO.OOO  is  au- 
thorized for  FY92,  and  $5  million  annually 
forFY93-95. 

Section  23.  Report  requires  the  Secretary 
to  study  and  report  to  Congress,  before  the 
end  of  FY93,  on  the  Inclusion  of  various 
items  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

[Note:  In  the  above,  most  grants  of  author- 
ity to  the  Department  of  Interior  will  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  National  Park  Service.)* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  hiiMelf,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Kohl): 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  establish  Summer 
Residential  Science  Academies  for  tal- 
ented, economically  disadvantaged,  mi- 
nority participants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

SUMMER  RESIDENTIAL  SCIENCE  ACADEMY  ACT" 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Summer  Residen- 
tial Science  Academy  Act  of  1991.  This 
bill  is  similar  to  S.  2391.  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  April.  Once  a^ain.  I  am 
joined  by  Senators  Hatfield  and  Kohl 
as  original  cosponsors.  I  appreciate 
their  support  very  much. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  historical 
underrepresentation  of  minorities  and 
women  in  science  and  engineering  and 
the  potential  shortage  of  young  people 
entering  scientific  and  engineering  ca- 
reers. 

The  United  States  now  operates  in  a 
global  market  that  places  a  high  pre- 
mium on  technological  innovation. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  goods  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  now 
compete  with  merchandise  made  over- 
seas. Innovation  ensures  that  U.S. 
Arms  will  be  able  to  manufacture 
state-of-the-art,  high-quality  products 
that  consunriers  both  here  and  abroad 
will  want  to  buy.  Ultimately,  this 
means  more  and  better  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers. 

Yet,  this  country  may  not  produce 
enough  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nical personnel  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  dynamic,  high-technology  economy. 
Declining  interest  in  scientific  careers 
among  young  people  and  declining 
birthitites  have  shrunk  the  pool  of  po- 
tential scientists.  In  fact,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  predicts  that  by 
the  year  2010,  if  current  trends  con- 
tinue, America  will  suffer  a  shortfkll  of 
more  than  600,000  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

One  way  to  avert  this  impending  cri- 
sis is  to  recruit  more  of  our  Nation's 
minorities  and  women  into  the  fields  of 
math,  science,  and  engineering.  Al- 
though these  groups  are  becoming  a 
greater  percentage  of  oar  Nation's 
work  force,  they  have  traditionally 
been  neglected  as  a  human  resource 
and  underrepresented  in  these  fields. 

Today,  black  Americans  make  up  12 
percent  of  our  population,  but  they  ac- 
count for  only  2  percent  of  this  coun- 
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try's  engineers  and  scientists.  Mean- 
while, Hlspanlcs,  America's  £astest 
growing  minority  group,  make  up  9 
percent  of  our  population,  but  they  too 
only  account  for  two  percent  of  our  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  In  my  home 
State  of  Ohio,  women  receive  one-half 
of  all  bachelor's  degrees,  but  receive 
only  one-fourth  of  all  the  bachelor's  de- 
grees in  science  and  engineering. 

This  is.  indeed,  disturbing  news  con- 
sidering that  blacks  and  hlspanlcs— 
now  25  percent  of  our  schoolchildren— 
will  be  47  percent  by  the  year  2000. 
These  groups  already  constitute  the 
majority  in  22  of  the  25  largest  U.S. 
city  school  districts.  Quite  simply,  un- 
less we  as  a  nation  do  a  better  job  in 
encouraging  these  groups  to  enter  a 
technical  career,  America's  economy 
and  its  companies  will  suffer. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  is  a  dramatic  effort  to  recruit 
more  women  and  minorities  into  the 
technical  fields.  A  recent  report  of  the 
Ohio  Science  and  Technology  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  the  kind  of  inter- 
active, hands-on  activities  planned  for 
these  academies  "are  useful  in  encour- 
aging students  to  persist  in  pursuing 
careers  in  science  and  engineering." 
Moreover,  "special  attention,"  the  re- 
port continued,  should  be  given  to  re- 
cruiting women  and  minorities  into 
scientific  careers. 

This  bill  creates  50  geographically 
dispersed  residential  science  academies 
to  provide  talented,  economically  dis- 
advantaged minority  students  instruc- 
tion in  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
acience,  and  engineering  design.  Each 
academy  will  provide  8  weeks  of  inten- 
sive instruction  to  100  students  in  each 
of  the  grades  7  through  12.  All  students 
will  return  to  the  academy  until  the 
sununer  after  the  completion  of  the 
12th  grade. 

Models  for  this  proposal  can  be  found 
in  noany  places  aroimd  the  country. 
Right  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science 
and  an  all-volunteer  staff  run  a  sum- 
mer science  camp  for  150  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  girls  at  the  College  of 
Wooster.  Many  colleges  bring  young 
people  to  their  campuses  during  the 
summer  for  science  and  preengineerlng 
instractlon.  My  proposal  would  also 
target  onderrepresented  groups.  In  ad- 
dition, my  proposal  would  provide  par- 
ticipants 8  weeks  of  intensive  science 
instruction  and  experiences  every  sum- 
mer from  grade  7  through  grade  12. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
will  select  academies  through  open, 
merit-based  competition.  At  least  70 
percent  of  the  iMxticipcuits  will  be  mi- 
nority students  from  the  poorest  of  cir- 
cnmstances  for  whom  all  books,  food, 
lodging,  and  other  costs  will  be  pro- 
vided. The  remaining  30  percent  will  be 
talented  students  from  other  Income 
categories  whose  families  will  be  as- 
sessed fees  according  to  their  ability  to 
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pay.  The  cost  to  establish  and  run  the 
summer  Science  academies  is  a  modest 
$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Plain  abd  simple,  this  legislation  will 
open  the]  door  of  opportunity  to  thou- 
sands of  ialented  youth  who  might  oth- 
erwise nqt  have  the  resources  or  guid- 
ue  a  technical  career.  Stu- 
be  exposed  to  the  concepts  of 
nd  math  and.  consequently, 
will  gain!  *>ot^  the  self-confidence  and 
training  necessary  to  pursue  scientific 
studies.  These  students  will  also  serve 
as  role  niodels  in  their  respective  com- 
munities] They  will  communicate  to 
s  that  science  and  math  are 
ults  and  that  a  technical 
attainable.  Equally  impor- 
emy  graduates  who  go  on  to 
ientists  and  engineers  will 
esperately  needed  mentors. 

That  ^n^erlcan  industries  will  need 
more  yoing  people  to  fill  their  tech- 
nical positions  is  reason  enough  to  es- 
tablish tjese  summer  academies.  There 
is,  however,  another  important  reason. 
The  barmer  to  high-paying  technical 
jobs  has  inhibited  this  nation's  pursuit 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  its  citizens. 
As  long  as  minorities  are  denied  access 
to  decent!  jobs — due  to  prejudice  and  in- 
adequateitraining — our  commitment  to 
an  open  :  and  fluid  society  is  hollow. 
These  academies  will  help  to  break 
down  these  barriers. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  Dean 
Shirley  McBay  of  the  Quality  Edu- 
cation fo^  Minorities  network  for  her 
contributions  to  this  legislation.  The 
QEM  neowork  has  endorsed  this  bill. 
Incidentally,  its  board  of  directors  in- 
cludes atich  eminent  Americans  as 
former  Lkbor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall, 
Senators  1  Kennedy  and  Bingaman,  Al- 
bert Shaiiker,  Dorothy  Height  of  the 
National!  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
Richard  Jlicholson  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Mary  Harwood  Futrrell,  and 
M.I.T.  President  Paul  E.  Gray. 

I  urge  :  ny  colleagues  to  support  this 
leglslatic  a. 

Mr.  Pn  sldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  tli  e  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8. 685 

Be  it  ena  ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativek  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  atsembled, 

SECTION  1.  BBOBT  HTLB. 

This  Aci  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sununer 
Residentia)  Science  Academy  Act  of  1991". 
8KC.  a  nNOiNca 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities 
are  not  graduating  enough  American  stu- 
dents, particularly  students  from  underrep- 
resented  minority  groups.  Into  the  fields  of 
science  or  engineering; 

(2)  the  United  States  must  reach  out  to  mi- 
norities Iq  order  to  address  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture poteifJal  shortfall  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers; 
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(3)  innovatl^  and  creative  approaches  to 
recruiting  and  educating  minority  students 
In  the  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering 
fields  are  sorely  needed; 

(4)  Black  Americans  make  up  over  12  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
but  account  f«r  only  2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's employed  engineers  and  scientists; 

(5)  Hispanic  Americans  are  the  fastest 
growing  American  minority  group  and  com- 
prise 9  percent  of  the  Nation's  population, 
but  account  f^r  only  2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's employed  scientists  and  engineers;  and 

(6)  American  Indians,  Including  Alaska  Na- 
tives, constitute  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  but  make 
up  only  three  One-thousandths  of  all  the  bac- 
calaureate degrees  awarded  in  engineering 
and  science. 

SEC.  a  STATCM^NT  OF  PURPOSI. 
The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  expose  minority  students  to  Instruction 
in  mathematlos,  science  and  engineering  at 
Summer  Residential  Science  Academies  for 
each  summer  following  completion  of  the  7th 
grade  through  the  summer  following  comple- 
tion of  the  12tli  grade; 

(2)  improve  l^e  enrollment  and  graduation 
rates  of  minority  individuals  In  science  and 
engineering; 

(3)  Improve  fbbe  precoUege  preparation  of 
minority  students  for  whom  a  science  or  en- 
gineering career  is  a  viable  option; 

(4)  strengthen  participating  students' 
mathematical,  science  and  commimlcatlon 
skills  which  are  essential  to  success  In  high 
school,  college  and  the  workplace; 

(5)  Identify  approaches  to  teaching  that 
may  be  particularly  effective  with  minority 
students;  and 

(6)  enhance  i*irtlclpatlng  students'  sense  of 
self-esteem  and  life  skillB  to  enable  such  stu- 
dents to  successfully  meet  life's  many  chal- 
lenges. I 

SBC  4.  DKflNnijNa 
For  purposea  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Academy"  means  a  Summer 
Residential  Science  Academy  established 
pursuant  to  th>  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  entitles"  means — 

(A)  Institutions  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance from  the 'Foundation  to  serve  the  edu- 
cation needs  of  minority  students.  Including 
Resource  Centers  In  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, Minority  (Research  Centers,  and  Com- 
prehensive Minority  Centers;  and 

(B)  other  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tions with  a  Remonstrated  commitment  to 
and  expertise  ita  Improving  the  mathematics, 
science  or  engineering  education  of  minority 
students; 

(3)  the  term  "Foundation"  means  the  Na- 
tional Science  {Foundation; 

(4)  the  ten^  "parent"  includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  pefson  standing  in  loco  parentis; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "participant"  means  a  student 
enrolled  in  an  Academy. 

SBC  S.  PSOGRAii  ESTABLISHED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Foundation  shall 
make  grants  te  or  enter  into  contracts  or  co- 
operative agrciements  with  eligible  entities 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating  not  more  than  SO 
Summer  Residential  Science  Academies  that 
shall  provide  talented,  economically  dis- 
advantaged, minority  and  other  students 
with  instruction  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, sciento,  engineering  design,  and 
communicatioBs. 

(b)  RBsrovTTAL  Requirement.— Each 
Academy  shall  be  residential. 

(c)  DURATIOM.— Each  grant,  contract  or  co- 
operative agre(  iment  awarded  or  entered  into 
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jmrauAnt  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  awarded 
or  entered  into  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
5  years. 

(d)  Special  Requirements.— To  the  maxi- 
mum  extent  possible,  the  Foundation  shall 
provide  for  an  equitable  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  Academies  throughout  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Academy  Enrollment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  Academy  shall  be  ul- 
timately resiwnslble  for  serving  not  more 
than  100  participants  in  each  of  the  grades  7 
through  12  for  a  combined  annual  Academy 
enrollment  of  not  more  than  flOO  partici- 
pants. 

(2)  Initial  and  subsequent  years.- In  the 
first  fiscal  year  in  which  an  Academy  is  es- 
tablished, such  Academy  shall  Instruct  not 
more  than  100  participants  In  each  of  the 
grades  7  and  8.  In  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  the  Academy  shall  Instruct  not  more 
than  100  participants  in  each  of  the  grades 
taught  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  100 
participants  in  the  next  higher  grade. 

(3)  Student  EUOiBiLrrY.— A  student  shall 
be  eligible  for  enrollment  at  an  Academy  for 
each  summer  following  completion  of  the  7th 
grade  through  the  summer  following  comple- 
tion of  the  12th  grade,  at  which  time  such 
participants  shall  be  considered  graduates  of 
the  Academy. 

(4)  Participant  departures.- Enrollment 
slots  which  become  available  as  a  result  of 
participant  departures  from  the  Academy 
shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with  criteria  es- 
tablished by  each  Academy.  Such  criteria 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Foundation. 

SBC.  C  ACADDIT  SKLBCTKm  CIOTCBIA. 

The  Foundation  shall  establish  a  peer  re- 
view process  to  select  eligible  entities  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  Academies. 

see  7.  PABTICIPANT  BBIXCTiON  CRmiUA. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Foundation  shall  es- 
tablish selection  criteria  and  procedures  by 
which  each  Academy  shall  select  and  admit 
participants.  Such  selection  criteria  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  In-school  academic  performance  and  ac- 
complishments; 

(2)  aptitude  and  expressed  Interest  in  the 
fields  of  science,  mathematics,  or  engineer- 
ing; and 

(3)  recommendations  from  potential  par- 
ticipants, parents,  church  organizations, 
civic  organisations,  and  other  community- 
based  or  educational  organizations. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible— 

(1)  at  leaat  SO  percent  of  the  participants  in 
each  grade  level  in  each  Academy  shall  be  fe- 
male; and 

(2)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  participants  in 
each  grade  level  in  each  Academy  shall  be 
talented,  economically  disadvantaged,  mi- 
nority students. 

emca.  vat  or  rvNOA 

(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  entity  re- 
ceiving funds  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  use  such  funds  to — 

(1)  recruit  and  employ  permanent  and  vis- 
iting staff  to  instruct  and  supervise  partici- 
pants; 

(2)  provide  participants  and  staff  with  lodg- 
ing, food,  materials,  and  other  accommoda- 
tions; 

(3)  provide  stipends  to  economically  dis- 
advantaged minority  participants  to  cover 
the  costs  of  attending  the  Academy; 

(4)  assist  participants  in  acquiring  certain 
life  skills  including- 

(A)  respect  for  others; 

(B)  responsibilities  as  members  of  commu- 
nities; 

(C)  conflict  resolution; 


(D)  working  with  others:  and 

(E)  basic  written  and  verbal  communica- 
tion skiUs; 

(5)  provide  participants  instruction  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering  de- 
sign through — 

(A)  problem  solving  and  reasoning  skills 
development; 

(B)  interactive,  laboratory  and  hands-on 
learning;  and 

(C)  group  study  and  cooperative  learning; 
and 

(6)  conduct  such  other  activities  as  the  ell- 
erible  entity  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Stipends.- The  amount  of  the  stipend 
provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3)  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  partici- 
pant's or  participant's  parents'  ability  to 
pay  the  costs  of  attending  the  Academy. 

(c)  Administrative  costs.- The  Founda- 
tion may  use  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  each  fiscal  year  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  section  11  for  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

SEC  •.  APPUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  entity  de- 
siring a  grant  or  entering  into  a  contract  or 
cooperative  agreement  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Foundation  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Foundation  may 
reasonably  require. 

(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall — 

(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought;  and 

(2)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Foundation  determines  to  be  essential  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  IfL  PATMENTB;  PEDERAL  SHARE;  NON-FED- 
ERAL SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.- The  Foundation  shall  pay 
to  each  eligible  entity  having  an  application 
approved  under  section  9  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  activities  described  in  the  ap- 
plication. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  85  percent. 

(c)  Non-Federal  Share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  activities  described  in 
the  application  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  niay  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated. 

SBC  IL  AUTHOBOCATKm  OT  APniOnUATION& 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S10,000,000  for  flscal  year  1992,  315,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  320.000.000  for  flscal  year 
1994,  325,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and 
330,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.* 

•  Mr.  HATKIKT.D.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  with  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Glenn,  to  offer  legislation  to 
establish  summer  residential  science 
academies  for  talented  minority  stu- 
dents. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  one  of 
my  highest  priorities  has  been  on  de- 
veloping and  advancing  legislation  to 
enhance  the  Federal  role  in  support  of 
science  and  mathematics  education. 
The  crisis  in  mathematics  and  science 
education  has  risen,  in  the  last  3  years, 
from  virtual  obscurity  to  political  cen- 
ter stage.  This  heightened  awareness 
paved  the  way  in  the  last  session  for 
the  most  comprehensive  mathematics 
and  science  education  legislation  in  re- 
cent years,  the  EbEcellence  in  Mathe- 


matics, Science  and  Engineering  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1990. 

As  we  work  to  increase  the  number  of 
qualified  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  and  to  improve  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  teachers  ali-eady  In  our 
schools,  we  need  to  provide  a  safety  net 
for  those  students  who  need  additional 
challenge,  skills,  or  motivation  now. 
The  summer  residential  science  acad- 
emies are,  in  a  sense,  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure to  prepare  students  academically 
for  college  and  toward  majors  in 
science  or  engineering.  Nearly  30  per- 
cent of  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  offer  no  courses  in  physics,  17 
percent  offer  none  in  chemistry,  and  an 
astounding  70  percent  none  In  Earth  or 
space  science.  From  another  iwrspec- 
tive:  In  U.S.  high  schools,  60  percent  of 
the  students  take  biology,  30  percent, 
chemistry,  and  only  18  i>ercent,  phys- 
ics. Even  when  they  take  science 
courses,  the  experiences  may  be  less 
than  optimal:  fewer  than  39  percent  of 
science  classes  in  grades  7  to  12  have 
laboratory  experiences  as  part  of  their 
coursework. 

The  summer  science  academies  are 
part  of  a  strategy  to  expand  our  pool  of 
potential  scientists  and  engineers. 
Faced  with  changing  demographic 
trends,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  predicts  a  shortage  of  more 
than  560,000  scientists  and  engineers  by 
the  year  2020.  Not  only  are  fewer  stu- 
dents electing  to  enter  these  fields; 
there  just  are  fewer  students:  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  projects  that  in  1996 
to  1998,  there  will  be  25  percent  fewer 
22-year-olds— the  traditional  college 
graduation  age — in  the  country  than 
there  were  in  1982. 

We  must  act  now.  Through  early 
identincation  of  talented  students, 
academic  and  personal  counseling  in  a 
residential  setting,  and  learning  expe- 
riences in  real  laboratories  working 
with  expert  teachers,  the  summer 
science  academies  will  help  us  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  prepare  promising  mi- 
nority students  in  science  and  recruit 
them  at  an  early  age  into  scientific  and 
engineering  careers.* 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  to  i»-ovide  for  the 
establishment  of  enterprise  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

rural  business  RBVITALIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Rural  Business  Re- 
vitalization  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  will 
authorize  the  establishment  of  Federal 
enterprise  zones  in  rural  communities 
throughout  the  country.  This  approach 
will  give  a  much-needed  boost  to  State 
and  local  development  efforts.  Busi- 
nesses which  locate  or  expand  their  op- 
erations in  these  rural  areas  would  be 
eligible  for  specified  tax  incentives. 

For  the  Nation's  rural  areas,  both  the 
1980's  and  the  1990*8  have  proven  to  be 
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a  period  of  severe  economic  stress.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  industries  which  were 
the  backbone  of  the  rural  economy— 
aericolture,  timber,  mining  manufac- 
turing—have deteriorated. 

The  gap  between  rural  employment 
and  urban  employment  has  increased 
firom  a  positive  4  percent  in  1988.  in 
favor  of  the  rural  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy, to  less  than  zero  percent  today. 
Rural  poverty  rates  in  comparison  with 
urban  poverty  rates  were  narrowing  in 
the  1970'8.  But  during  the  1980'8  the  dif- 
ferential increased  by  2  to  3  percent. 
Rural  per  capita  income  as  a  percent  of 
urban  per  capita  income  slipped  from  a 
high  of  78  percent  in  1973  to  71  percent 
in  1987.  By  every  major  standard,  rural 
economies  have  fallen  sharply  behind 
urban  economies. 

This  represents  a  dramatic  reversal 
of  trends  established  in  the  1970'8.  when 
the  difi'erences  between  rural  and 
urban  economies  was  narrowing. 

The  impact  of  all  this  can  be  seen  in 
population  statistics.  Rural  America  is 
losing  its  most  valuable  asset — its  peo- 
ple. Young,  educated  entrepreneurs  are 
moving  out. 

In  fact,  the  Northern  Great  Plains, 
which  my  own  State  of  Montana  com- 
prises, has  experienced  a  6-percent  drop 
in  population  during  the  1980's. 

The  facts  are  clear.  Rural  America  is 
not  doing  very  well.  Unless  the  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  governments  take 
action  to  reverse  this  trend,  the  future 
of  rural  America  and  its  people  are  in 
Jeopardy. 

In  order  to  create  jobs  and  to  com- 
pete in  today's  global  economy,  rural 
America  must  diversify. 

Congress  can  address  this  lack  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  by  providing  the 
means  necessary  to  expand  the  rural 
employment  base  away  from  natural 
resource-based  industries  to  new  manu- 
facturing and  service  industries. 

My  legislation  will  provide  an  essen- 
tial tool  to  help  foster  business  devel- 
opment in  rural  America.  Namely  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  business  of  all 
tjrpes  to  locate  or  expand  their  oper- 
ations in  rural  areas. 

My  bill  is  modeled  after  enterprise 
aone  iffograms  which  have  been  initi- 
ated in  37  States.  Nationally,  the  State 
enterprise  zone  initiatives  are  credited 
with  creating  over  133.000  new  jobs  and 
preserving  more  than  67,000  existing 
ones  while  simultaneously  attracting 
nearly  S9  billion  in  new  investment  in 
depressed  areas. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  10  percent 
investment  tax  credit  for  investment 
In  new  construction  property  and  new 
equipment.  This  will  help  encourage 
the  physical  infrastructure  needed  to 
create  Jobs. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  40  percent 
research  and  development  tax  credit 
for  RAD  conducted  in  rural  enterprise 
zones.  This  will  help  attract  and  keep 
the  scientists  and  engineers  who  pro- 
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vide  the  ntellectual  foundation  for  en- 
hancing 1  lusiness  opportunities. 

In  add^ion.  the  bill  will  provide  an 
incentive  for  investors  to  look  closely 
at  rural  areas  by  deferring  the  capital 
gains  taji  for  those  investors  who  rein- 
vest thei  r  gains  in  qualified  zone  prop- 
erty. 

I  belien  e  that  this  new  package  of  tax 
incentive  b  for  investment  in  rural 
areas  wil  I  go  a  long  way  toward  giving 
communi  ty  leaders  the  tools  they  need 
to  attrac :  and  keep  jobs. 

More  inportantly,  they  will  make 
more  opportunities  available  to  young 
entrepreneurs  so  that  they  will  be  en- 
couraged, to  remain  and  develop  jobs  in 
rural  arejas  instead  of  being  forced  to 
move  to  mrban  centers  for  employment. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation  will 
help  reverse  the  historical  How  of  in- 
vestmentj  capital  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  by  broviding  an  incentive  for  in- 
vestors t£  seek  out  and  create  invest- 
ment opportunities  in  rural  America. 
It  will  encourage  business  to  expand  its 
capital  base.  And  it  will  foster  develop- 
ment of  high-tech  industries.  Taken  to- 
gether, tjiese  provisions  will  provide  a 
much  needed  infusion  of  job  opportuni- 
ties— and  hope — for  Americans  living  in 
rural  areiis. 

Mr.  Pn  Bident.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bil  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  I  eing  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  t )  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

'  S.  686 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative^ of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  atsembled, 

SBCnON  l.i  SHORT  TmJC;  AMENINMENT  OF  IMS 
ICODK. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Run*  Business  Revltallzatlon  Act  of 
1991".        T 

(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  1966  OODE.— Except  as 
otherwise  lezpressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  [terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  Section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  made  to  a  section 
or  other  ji-ovlslon  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S. 

TITLqi— DESIGNATION  OF  RiniAL 
;  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
SEC.  101. 1»^GNATI(X«  C»  ZONES. 

(a)  GeneIul  Rule.— Chapter  80  (relating  to 
general  n4es)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"Subcliapter  D— DesignatioB  of  Rural 
I      Enterpriae  Zonca 
"Sec.  7881.  iDeslgnatlon. 
"SBC.  7881.  KSIGNATION. 

"(a)  DESfJNATION  OF  ZONES.— 

"(1)  DEtiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  tprm  'rural  enterprise  zone'  means 
any  area— 

"(A)  whi^h  Is  nominated  by  1  or  more  local 
governmenjts  and  the  State  or  States  in 
which  It  Isi  located  for  designation  as  a  rural 
enterprise  zone  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'nominated  area'),  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consi^tatlon  with— 

"(1)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce. Lattor.  and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
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opment,  and  tie  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
designates  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  LonTATlONS  ON  DESIONA-nONS.— 

"(A)  PuBUCATiON  OF  REGULA-noNS.- Before 
designating  any  area  as  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  and  not  later  than  4  months  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  after 
consultation  with  the  omcials  described  in 
paragraph  (1KB)— 

"(i)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an  area 
under  paragraph  (1)(A), 

"(li)  the  parameters  relating  to  the  size 
and  population  characteristics  of  a  rural  en- 
terprise zone,  And 

"(ill)  the  maimer  In  which  nominated  areas 
will  be  compased  based  on  the  criteria  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (d)  and  the  other  factors 
specified  In  sul^sectlon  (0. 

"(B)  Time  LiMrrATiONS.— The  Secretary 
shall  designate  nominated  areas  as  rural  en- 
terprise zones  only  during  the  36-month  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  flrstday  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  In  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  occurs,  or 

"(11)  Januan»  1,  1992. 

"(C)  FROCEduRAL  RULES.- The  Secretary 
shall  not  mak^any  designation  of  an  area  as 
a  rural  enterprise  zone  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless —  I 

"(1)  the  local  government  and  the  State  In 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  have 
the  authority-^ 

"(I)  to  noml^te  such  area  for  designation 
as  a  rural  enterprise  zone, 

"(II)  to  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d),  and 

"(ni)  to  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretory  that  such  commitments  will 
be  fulfllled, 

"(11)  a  nomlilatlon  therefor  Is  submitted  in 
such  a  manner  and  In  such  form,  and  con- 
tains such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 

"(111)  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
Information  famished  is  reasonably  accu- 
rate, and  I 

"(Iv)  the  State  and  local  governments  cer- 
tify that  no  portion  of  such  area  Is  already 
Included  In  a  rural  enteritrise  zone  or  in  an 
area  otherwise!  nominated  to  be  a  rural  en- 
terprise zone.  I 

"(3)  NOMDJA-IION  PROCESS  FOR  INDIAN   RE8- 

ERVA'noNS.- IM  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  I  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  bod^  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  8tat«  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  such  su'ea. 

"(b)  Period  for  Which  DESioNA-noN  Is  in 
Effect. —        | 

"(1)  In  OEN^iAL.- Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  shall  remain 
in  effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  dnlgnatlon  and  ending  on  the 
earliest  of—      I 

"(A)  December  31  of  the  15th  calendar  year 
following  the  palendar  year  In  which  such 
date  occurs,      I 

"(B)  the  terinlnatlon  date  designated  by 
the  State  and  local  governments  as  provided 
In  the  nomination  submitted  under  sub- 
section (aK2)(CKII).  or 

"(C)  the  dat«  the  Secretary  revokes  such 
designation  un^er  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Revocation  of  designation.- The  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  officials 
described  In  subsection  (a)(lXB),  may  revoke 
the  designatioi  i  of  an  area  if  the  Secretary 
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determines  that  the  local  government  or  the 
State  in  which  It  Is  located  Is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  State  and  local  com- 
mitments under  subsection  (d). 

"(c)  AREA  AND  EuomiLmr  Require- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  make 
a  designation  of  any  nominated  area  under 
subsection  (aKD  only  If  It  meets  the  requlre- 
ments  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  AREA  REQtnREMENTS.— A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph If— 

"(A)  the  area  Is— 

"(1)  a  county  or  a  political  subdivision  the 
aggregate  population  of  which  is  50,000  or 
less,  or 

"(11)  a  county  or  a  political  subdivision  the 
aggregate  population  of  which  exceeds  50.000, 
which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a 
rural  area,  and 

"(B)  the  boundary  is  continuous. 

"(3)  Eligibility  requirements.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  a  nominated  area 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  If 
the  State  and  local  governments  In  which  it 
is  located  certify  and  the  Secretary,  after 
such  review  of  supporting  data  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  accepts  such  certification,  that 
there  exists  general  economic  distress  in  the 
area.  For  general  economic  distress  to  be 
present,  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria 
must  be  met: 

"(A)  The  area  is  one  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  high  rates  of  poverty  or  unemploy- 
ment, reduced  Incomes,  or  the  number  of 
Jobs  in  the  area  has  dropped  from  year-to- 
year. 

"(B)  The  area  Is  located  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  local  government  that  the  Sec- 
retary finds  is  exiwrlencing  a  high  number  of 
farm  or  small  business  bankruptcies,  loss  of 
private  Investment  in  the  business  sector,  or 
other  f&ctors  determined  to  be  relevant  in 
assessing  the  comparative  degree  of  eco- 
nomic deterioration  In  the  rural  area. 

"(C)  During  the  period  after  1974  and  before 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  area  Is  nomi- 
nated, there  are  5  years  during  which  the 
population  in  the  area  (as  determined  from 
the  most  recent  estimates  of  population  by 
the  Department  of  (Commerce)  decreased  by 
at  least  2  percent  from  the  prior  year. 

"(d)  Required  State  and  local  (Commit- 
ments.- 

"(1)  In  general.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  un- 
less the  local  government  and  the  State  in 
which  it  Is  located  agree  In  writing  that, 
dtiring  any  period  during  which  the  area  is  a 
rural  enterprise  zone,  such  governments  will 
follow  a  specifled  course  of  action  designed 
to  reduce  the  various  burdens  borne  by  em- 
ployers or  employees  In  such  area. 

"(2)  (30URSE  OF  action.— The  course  of  ac- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  Imple- 
mented by  both  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  nongovernmental  entitles, 
may  be  funded  from  proceeds  of  any  Federal 
program,  and  may  Include,  but  is  not  limited 
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"(A)  a  reduction  of  tax  rates  or  fees  apply- 
ing within  the  rural  enteritrise  zone, 

"(B)  an  increase  in  the  level  or  efficiency 
of  local  services  within  the  rural  enterprise 
zone, 

"(C)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
streamline  governmental  requirements 
which  apply  within  the  rural  enterprise  zone, 

"(D)  involvement  in  the  program  by  pri- 
vate entities,  organizations,  neighborhood 
associations,  and  community  groups,  pur- 
tlcularly  those  within  the  nominated  area, 
including  a  commitment  from  such  private 


entitles  to  provide  jobs  and  job  training  for, 
and  technical,  financial  or  other  assistance 
to.  employers,  employees,  and  residents  of 
the  nominated  area,  and 

"(E)  mechanisms  to  increase  the  equity 
ownership  of  resident*  and  employees  within 
the  rural  enterprise  zone. 

"(3)  Subsequent  modification  of  course 
OF  action.— The  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  procedures  for  modifying  a 
course  of  action  within  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  under  paragraph  (1)  following  designa- 
tion of  such  zone. 

"(e)  Priority  of  Designation.- in  choos- 
ing nominated  areas  for  designation,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  special  preference  to  the 
areas  with  respect  to  which  the  strongest 
and  highest  quality  contributions  described 
in  subsection  (dK2)  have  been  promised  as 
part  of  the  course  of  action,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  nscal  ability  of  the  nominat- 
ing State  and  local  governments  to  provide 
tax  relief.  The  Secretary  shall  also  give  pref- 
erence to — 

"(1)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  the  nominating  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  provided  the  most  effective 
and  enforceable  guarantees  that  the  pro- 
posed course  of  action  under  subsection  (d) 
will  actually  be  carried  out  during  the  period 
of  the  rural  enterprise  zone  designation, 

"(2)  the  nominated  areas  with  high  levels 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  general  dis- 
tress, particularly  the  areas — 

"(A)  which  are  near  areas  with  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantaged  workers  or  long-term 
unemployed  individuals,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  residents  of  the  area  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  will  receive  jobs 
if  the  area  is  designated  as  a  rural  enterprise 
zone, 

"(3)  the  nominated  areas  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  which— 

"(A)  will  primarily  stimulate  new  eco- 
nomic activity,  and 

"(B)  minimize  unnecessary  tax  losses  to 
the  Federal  Government, 

"(4)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  private  entities  have  made  the  most 
substantial  commitments  in  additional  re- 
sources and  contributions,  including  the  cre- 
ation of  new  or  expanded  business  activities, 
and 

"(5)  the  nominated  areas  which  best  ex- 
hibit such  other  factors  determined  by  the 
Secretary  as  are — 

"(A)  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  rural 
enterprise  zone  program,  and 

"(B)  important  to  minimizing  the  unneces- 
sary loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal  (Gov- 
ernment. 

"(f)  Defdjitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  CtovERNMENTS.— If  more  than  1  govern- 
ment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  a  rural 
enterprise  zone,  any  reference  to,  or  require- 
ment of,  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 

"(2)  State.— The  term  'State'  shall  also  in- 
clude the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the  Re- 
public of  Palau;  and  any  other  possession  of 
the  United  Sutes. 

"(3)  Local  government.— The  term  'local 
government'  means — 

"(A)  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  par- 
ish, village,  or  other  general  puri>ose  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  and 

"(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  In  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 


nized by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  UrtMui 
Development." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  80  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 


"Subchapter  D.  Designation  of  rural  enter- 
itrise zones." 

sec    1«.    KVAUIAITCN    AND    HKKMmwC    RB- 

9iaa*taim. 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  third  cal- 
endar year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  first  des- 
ignates areas  as  rural  enterprise  zones  under 
section  7881  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986,  and  at  the  close  of  each  third  calendar 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Ck>ngT«8S 
a  report  on  the  effects  of  such  designation  In 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

sac  IM.  INTCBACTION  WITH  OIHSB  PKDOML 
PBOCaUM& 

(a)  Tax  Reductions.— Any  reduction  of 
taxes  under  any  required  program  of  State 
and  local  commitment  under  section  7881(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  ohaii  be 
disregarded  in  determining  the  eligibility  of 
a  State  or  local  government  for,  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of,  any  assistance  or  bene- 
fits under  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Coordination  With  Relocation  Assibt- 
ANCE.— The  designation  of  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  under  section  7881  of  such  Code  shall 
not— 

(1)  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601  et  seq.)),  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(c)  Coordination  With  Environmkntal 
POUCY.— Designation  of  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  under  section  7881  of  such  Code  shall 
not  constitute  a  Federal  action  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4321  et  seq.)  or  other  provisions  of  Federal 
law  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

TITUE  n— FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
INCENTIVBS 
nC  Ml.  CREDIT  FOB  BDBAL  1 


(a)  In  General.— Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  busi- 
ness related  credits)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

FOBBURALI 


"(a)  In  General.- For  purposes  of  section 
38,  the  amount  of  the  rural  enterprise  zone 
credit  determined  under  this  section  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  10  percent  of  the  qualified  Increased 
employment  expenditures  of  the  taxitayer  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  10  percent  of  the  wages  paid  employees 
during  any  portion  of  the  taxable  year  dur- 
ing which  the  employer  la  training  or  re- 
training such  employees. 

"(b)  Computation  of  Credit.— Wa^es  paid 
during  training  or  retraining  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
for  purposes  of  determining  qualified  in- 
creased employment  expenditures  under  sub- 
section (aXD- 

"(c)  Qualified  Increased  EMPLOYMnrr  Ex- 
penditures Defined.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 
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"(1)  IN  OBNKRAL.— The  term  'quallfled  In- 
creased employment  expenditures'  means 
the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  Qoallfled  wages  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year  to 
qualified  employees  with  respect  to  all  rural 
enterprise  sones,  over 

"(B)  the  base  period  wages  of  the  employer 
with  respect  to  all  such  zones. 

"(2)  Base  period  wages.— 

"(A)  In  osneral.— The  term  'base  period 
wages'  means,  with  respect  to  any  rural  en- 
terprise tone,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
employees  during  the  12-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  rural  enterprise 
sone  was  designated  as  such  under  section 
7881,  or  the  date  on  which  the  rural  enter- 
prise zone  is  designated  under  State  law.  en- 
acted after  January  1.  1961,  if  earlier,  which 
would  have  been  Qualified  wages  paid  to 
qualified  employees  if  such  designation  had 
been  in  effect  for  such  period. 

"(B)  Rules  of  special  appucation.— 
For  inirposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  subsection 
(eXD  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '12- 
month  iwrlod'  for  'taxable  year'  each  place  it 
appears. 

"(C)  AOJXJS'nfENTS  FOR  INFLATION.— 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  the  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  a 
rural  enterprise  zone,  the  base  period  wages 
for  such  zone  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to — 
"(I)  such  base  period  wages,  multiplied  by 
"(11)  the  living  standard  adjustment  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  taxable  year 
begins. 

"(11)    LIVINO    STANDARD    ADJUSTMENT.— For 

purposes  of  clause  (i),  the  living  standard  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  is  the  i>er- 
centage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(I)  the  living  standard  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(II)  the  living  standard  for  the  calendar 
jrear  in  which  the  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  begins. 

"(Ul)  liTVING   STANDARD  FOR  ANY  CALENDAR 

TXAR.— For  purposes  of  clause  (11),  the  living 
standard  for  any  calendar  year  is  the  lower 
living  standard  for  a  family  of  4  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
such  calendar  year. 

"(d)  Qualified  Waobs  Defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  oeneral.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified 
wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
'wages'  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  dollar  limi- 
tation contained  in  such  section). 

"(2)    RKOUCTICW    FOR    CERTAIN    FEDERALLY 

FUNDED  PATMBNTB.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  wages  paid  or  incurred  by  an  em- 
ployer for  any  period  shall  not  include  the 
amount  of  any  federally  funded  payments 
the  employer  receives  or  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive for  on-the-job  training  of  such  indlvid- 
nal  for  such  period. 

"(3)  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
RAILWAY  LABOR.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  section  Sl(h)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  services  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  section  SKhXD. 

"(e)  QuALiriKD  Employee  Defined.— For 
porpoees  of  this  secUon,  the  term  'qualified 
employee'  means  an  individual— 

"(1)  at  least  90  percent  of  whose  services 
tor  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year  are 
directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
ployer's trade  or  business  located  in  a  rural 
enterprise  sons,  and 
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"(2)  whd  performs  at  least  SO  percent  of  his 
services  for  the  employer  during  the  taxable 
year  in  a  ^ural  enterprise  zone. 

"(f)  SpaciAL  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— J 

"(1)  Periods  of  less  than  a  year.— if  des- 
ignation 4f  an  area  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7881  occurs,  expires,  or  is  re- 
voked on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last 
day  of  tha  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  short  taxable  year — 

"(A)  thlB  base  i)eriod  wages  determined 
under  sub  section  (c)(3)  shall  be  adjusted  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the  number  of 
days),  an<! 

"(B)  thi  reduction  specified  in  subsection 
(d)(2)  and  the  90  percent  and  SO  percent  tests 
set  forth  In  subsection  (eKD  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  (reference  to  the  portion  of  the  tax- 
able yeai|  during  wtiich  the  designation  of 
the  area  ks  a  rural  enterprise  zone  is  in  ef- 
fect. 

"(2)  Ra  i^ocATiON  of  designation.— If  the 
designation  of  an  area  as  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  is  revolted  under  section  7881(b)(2),  such 
area  shall  continue  to  be  treated  as  a  rural 
enterprlss  zone  for  the  period  of  3  taxable 
years  be^nning  on  the  date  which  is  after 
the  date  df  such  revocation. 

"(g)  RiGULATiONS.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  I  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, Inchiding  regulations  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  such  purposes  by  denying  the  credit 
allowable  under  this  section  to  employers 
which  relscate  their  businesses  in  a  rural  en- 
terprise tone  while  displacing  former  em- 
ployees or  which  otherwise  conduct  their 
businesses  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
credit  allowable  by  this  section  without  fur- 
thering sach  purjwses." 

(b)  CRE|>rr  Made  Part  of  General  busi- 
ness CREtrr.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  38  is 
amended  by  striking  "plus"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ",  plus", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  the  credit  for  rural  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployment under  section  45." 

(c)  No  pEDUcnoN  Allowed.— Section  280C 
(relating  'to  disallowance  of  deductions  for 
certain  expenses  for  which  credits  are  allow- 
able) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  RutE  for  Section  45  Credits.- No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  for  that  portion  of 
the  wages  or  salaries  paid  or  incurred  for  the 
taxable  year  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  under  section  45  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  rural  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployment). This  subsection  shall  be  applied 
under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  under  the 
last  sent^ce  of  subsection  (a)." 

(d)  Clbucal  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter J^  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  litem  relating  to  section  44  the  fol- 
lowing near  item: 

"Sec.  45.  predit  for  rural  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployment." 

(e)  EFpBcnvB    DATE.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1991. 
8BC  as*.  pivwmasT  tax  crzimt  nm  rural 

I    BNTCBPRISB  lONt  PROPntTY. 

(a)  Crsit  Allowed.— Section  46  (relating 
to  amouqt  of  credit)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by  strik- 
ing the  ptriod  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
insertlngl",  and",  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  th<  rural  enterprise  zone  credit." 


(b)  Amount  6f  (Credit.- 

(1)  In  general.— Section  48  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  lend  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection:      I 

"(c)  Rural  »jterpri8E  Zone  (Credit.- 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  section 
46,  the  rural  enterprise  zone  credit  for  any 
taxable  year  Is  the  enterprise  zone  percent- 
age of  the  basis  of  rural  enterprise  zone  prop- 
erty placed  la  service  during  such  taxable 
year.  ' 

"(2)  Rural  bnterprise  zone  percentage.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  rural  en- 
terprise zone  percentage  is  10  percent. 

"(3)  Rural  bnterprise  zone  property.— 

"(A)  In  gej^ral.— The  term  'rural  enter- 
prise zone  pro|)erty'  means  property— 

"(1)  which  is— 

"(I)  zone  personal  property,  or 

"(II)  new  zo»e  construction  property, 

"(11)  not  acfiuired  (directly  or  indirectly) 
by  the  taxpayer  from  a  person  who  is  related 
to  the  taxpayer  (determined  as  of  the  time 
the  property  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer), 
and 

"(ill)  acquioed  and  first  placed  in  service 
by  the  ta:q)ayer  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone 
during  the  peqod  the  designation  as  a  zone  is 
in  effect  under  section  7881. 

"(B)  Zone  i»ersonal  property  defined.— 
The  term  'zone  personal  proi)erty'  means 
property  which  is— 

"(1)  3-year  property; 

"(11)  5-year  property; 

"(ill)  7-year  property; 

"(Iv)  10-year  property; 

"(V)  15-year  property;  and 

"(vi)  20-year  property; 
which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominantly 
in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  a  runal  enterprise  zone.  Proi)erty 
shall  not  be  Created  as  'zone  personal  prop- 
erty' If  it  is  used  or  located  outside  the  rural 
enterprise  zon^  on  any  regular  basis. 

"(C)  New  zajjE  (instruction  property  de- 
fined.— The  term  'new  zone  construction 
proiwrty'  means  any  residential  rental  prop- 
erty or  nonresidential  real  proiwrty  which 
is-  I 

"(1)  located  In  a  rural  enterprise  zone, 

"(11)  used  b|r  the  taxpayer  predominantly 
in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  a  rura^  enterixrise  zone,  and 

"(ill)  either-1- 

"(I)  the  conttructlon,  reconstruction,  reha- 
bilitation, renovation,  expansion,  or  erection 
of  which  is  completed  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  period  tha  designation  as  a  zone  is  in  ef- 
fect under  section  7881,  or 

"(11)  acquind  during  such  period  if  the 
original  use  'of  such  property  commences 
with  the  taxi>ayer  and  commences  during 
such  period. 

"(D)  COORniNATION  with  REHABILITATION 
PERCENTAOE.-i-The  rural  enterprise  zone  per- 
centage shall  not  apply  to  the  portion  of  the 
basis  of  any  property  which  is  attribuUble 
to  qualified  rahabilitation  expenditures. 

"(4)  DBFINrnONS  and  SPECIAL  RULES.— 

"(A)  3-Year  property.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  terms  '3-year  property". 
'5-year  property',  '7-year  property',  '10-year 
property',  '^sidential  rental  property', 
'nonresidential  real  property',  '15-year  prop- 
erty', and  '20-year  property'  have  the  mean- 
ings given  suoh  terms  by  section  168(e). 

"(B)  RELA-fED  PERSON.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (3)^A),  a  person  (hereafter  in  this 
subparagraph  referred  to  as  the  'related  per- 
son') is  relate^  to  any  other  person  if— 

"(1)  the  related  person  bears  a  relationship 
person  specified  in  section 
2e7(b)  or  707(bi(l),  or 

"(il)  the  rel  ited  person  and  such  other  per- 
son are  engag^  in  trades  or  businesses  under 
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common  control  (within  the  meanln«r  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  52). 
For  purixwes  of  clause  (1),  '10  percent'  shall 
be  substituted  for  'SO  percent'  in  applying 
sections  267(b)(1)  and  707(bXl).  In  the  case  of 
the  acquisition  of  any  property  by  any  part- 
nership which  results  from  the  termination 
of  another  partnership  under  section 
706(b)(1)(B),  the  determination  of  whether 
the  acquiring  partnership  is  related  to  the 
other  partnership  shall  be  made  immediately 
before  the  event  resulting-  In  such  termi- 
nation. 

"(C)  Real  estate  rental.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  ownership  of  residential, 
commercial,  or  industrial  real  property 
within  a  rural  enterprise  zone  for  rental 
shall  be  treated  as  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone." 

(2)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 

(A)  The  heading  for  section  48  is  amended 
by  inserting  ";  RURAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
CREDIT"  after  "REFORESTA'nON  CRED- 
IT'. 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  48  In  the 
table  of  sections  for  subpart  E  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ";  rural  enterinise  zone  credit"  after 
"reforestation  credit". 

(c)  LODOINO  To  Qualify.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  S(Kb)  (relating  to  property  used  for 
lodging)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C), 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  ",  and,"  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  new  zone  construction  i>roperty  (as 
defined  in  section  48(c))." 

(d)  Recapture.— Section  50(a)  (relating  to 
recapture)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  rules  for  new  zone  con- 
struction property.— In  the  case  of  invest- 
ment credit  property  which  is  new  zone  con- 
struction property  (as  defined  in  section 
48(c))— 

"(A)  the  recapture  percentage  shall  be 
equal  to  100  percent,  reduced  by  the  percent- 
age determined  by  dividing  the  number  of 
full  years  the  taxpayer  held  the  property 
after  the  property  was  placed  in  service  by 
the  applicable  recovery  i>eriod  for  such  prop- 
erty under  section  312(k),  and 

"(B)  property  shall  not  be  treated  as  ceas- 
ing to  be  investment  credit  property  by  rea- 
son of  the  expiration  or  revocation  of  the 
designation  as  an  enterprise  zone." 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  December  31, 1991. 

SBC.  an.  INCRKASB  m  RBSEADCB  CREDIT  FOR 
RKSKARCH  CONDUCTED  IN  RURAL 
KNTERPRUS  Z(»«a 

(a)  In  General.— Section  41  (relating  to 
credit  for  Increasing  research  activities)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Increase  in  Credit  for  Research  Con- 
ducted in  Rural  Enterprise  Zone.— Sub- 
section (aXl)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
'40  percent'  for  "ao  percent'  with  respect  to 
the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  excess  described  In  subsection 
(aXD,  or 

"(2)  the  excess  which  would  be  described  in 
subsection  (aXD  If  only  research  conducted 
In  rural  enterprise  zones  were  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  an  area  shall 
be  treated  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  for  a 
base  period  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year  if 


such  area  is  designated  as  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  for  such  taxable  year." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Subsection 
(hXD  of  section  41  is  amended  by  striking 
"This"  and  Inserting  "Except  for  the  amount 
of  any  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(i),  this". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991.  and 
to  base  periods  with  respect  to  such  taxable 
years. 

SEC.   Mi.   deferral  OF  CAPITAL   GAIN   REIN- 
VESTED IN  Z(Ma  PROPERTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  in  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  nontaxable  ex- 
changes) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  1044.  DEFERRAL  OF  CAPITAL  GAIN  REIN- 
VESTED IN  ZONE  PROPERTY. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  any  qualified  rein- 
vested capital  gain  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  In  the  9th  taxable  year  following  the 
taxable  year  of  the  sale  or  exchange,  or 

"(2)  in  such  earlier  taxable  year  (or  years) 
following  the  taxable  year  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change as  the  taxjMiyer  may  provide. 

"(b)  Qualified  Reinvested  Capital 
Gain.- For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Qualified  reinvested  capftal  gain.- 
The  term  'qualified  reinvested  capital  gain' 
means  the  amount  of  any  long-term  capital 
gain  (determined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion) from  any  sale  or  exchange  to  which  an 
election  under  this  section  applies  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such  gain 
exceeds  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  realized  on  such  sale  or 
exchange,  over 

"(B)  the  cost  of  any  qualified  zone  property 
which— 

"(1)  is  purchased  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  reinvestment  period,  and 

"(li)  the  taxpayer  elects  to  take  Into  ac- 
count under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
such  sale  or  exchange. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  the  cost  of 
any  property  shall  be  reduced  by  the  portion 
of  such  cost  previously  taken  into  account 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Qualified  zone  property.- 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'qualified  zone 
property'  means— 

"(1)  any  tangible  property  if  substantially 
all  of  the  use  of  such  property  is  in  a  rural 
enterprise  zone  and  is  in  the  active  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  in  such  zone  (during 
the  period  the  designation  as  a  zone  la  in  ef- 
fect under  section  7881), 

"(11)  any  new  zone  construction  property 
as  defined  in  section  4S(cK3XC),  and 

"(ill)  any  qualified  zone  equity  investment. 

"(B)  Quaufied  zone  equity  investment.— 
The  term  'qualified  zone  equity  investment' 
means  any  stock  in  a  corporation  or  partner- 
ship interest  in  a  partnership  if— 

"(1)  at  the  time  such  stock  or  partnership 
interest  is  issued— 

"(I)  substantially  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  corporation  or  partnership  (as  the  case 
may  be)  involve  the  active  conduct  of  1  or 
more  trades  or  businesses  in  a  rural  enter- 
prise zone  (designated  under  section  7881),  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  new  corporation  or 
partnership,  such  corporation  or  partnership 
(as  the  case  may  be)  is  being  organized  for 
purposes  of  engaging  in  activities  substan- 
tially all  of  which  will  involve  such  active 
conduct,  and 

"(11)  such  stock  or  partnership  interest  was 
issued  by  the  corporation  or  partnership  to 


the  taxpayer  in  exchange  for  money  or  other 
property  (other  than  stock  and  securities). 

"(3)  Reinvestment  period.- The  term  're- 
investment period'  means,  with  rtspect  to 
any  sale  or  exchange,  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  such  sale  or  exchange  and  end- 
ing on  the  day  3  years  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  sale  or  exchange 
occurs. 

"(4)  Purchase.— the  term  'purchaae'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
179(dX2). 

"(c)  termina'non  of  deferral  m  certain 
Cases.— 

"(1)  Certain  disfositionb,  etc.,  of  re- 
placement PROPERTY.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  taxpayer  dlspoMe 
of  any  qualined  zone  property  (or  such  prop- 
erty otherwise  ceases  to  be  qualified  zone 
property)  before  the  date  5  years  after  the 
date  of  its  purchase^ 

"(1)  any  amount  treated  as  a  qualified  rein- 
vested capital  gain  by  reason  of  the  purchase 
of  such  property  (to  the  extent  not  pre- 
viously taken  into  account  under  sabaectlon 
(a))  shall  be  taken  into  account  for  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  such  disposition  or  ces- 
sation occurs,  and 

"(11)  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  disposition  or 
cessation  occurs  shall  be  increased  by  inter- 
est at  the  underpayment  rate  (ettabllabed 
under  section  6621(aX2»— 

"(I)  on  the  additional  tax  which  would 
have  been  imposed  under  this  chapter  (but 
for  this  section)  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
sale  or  exchange,  and 

"(II)  for  the  period  of  the  defeiral  under 
this  section. 

Any  increase  in  tax  under  clause  (11)  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount 
of  any  credit  allowable  under  this  chapter  or 
the  amount  of  the  minimum  tax  imposed  by 
section  55. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  qualifiko  zone  bq- 

UTTY  INVESTMENT.- 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subpara- 
grai>h  (A),  any  qualified  zone  equity  invest- 
ment in  any  corporation  or  partnership  shall 
be  treated  as  ceasing  to  be  qualified  zone 
property  as  of  the  close  of  any  taxable  year 
of  such  corporation  or  partnership  beginning 
after  the  Issuance  of  such  investment  nnlOM 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  gross  Income 
of  such  corporation  or  i)artnership  for  such 
taxable  year  was  derived  from  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  a  rural 
enterprise  zone. 

"(11)  Special  rule.— For  purposes  of  clause 
(1),  the  determination  of  whether  any  area  Is 
a  rural  enterprise  zone  shall  be  made  as  of 
the  date  the  qualified  zone  equity  Invest- 
ment was  Issued. 

"(C)  Exceptions.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  a  disposition  in  a  transaction  to  which 
section  381(a)  applies,  or 

"(li)  any  disposition  In  a  compolaory  or  In- 
voluntary conversion  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1033). 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  disposed  of  (or  other- 
wise ceasing  to  be  qualified  zone  property) 
by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
conducting  the  trade  or  business  so  long  as 
the  property  is  retained  in  such  trade  or 
business  as  qualified  zone  property  and  the 
taxpayer  retains  a  substantial  Interest  in 
such  trade  or  business. 

"(D)  TRANSFERS  BETWEEN  SPOUSBB  OR  INCI- 
DENT TO  DIVORCE. — In  the  case  of  any  transfer 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  1041— 

"(1)  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply,  and 
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"(11)  any  dlspoaltloo  (or  change  In  use)  by 
th«  transferee  shall  be  treated  as  a  disposi- 
tion or  chan^  in  use  by  the  transferor. 

"(2)  Last  taxablb  tkar.— In  the  case  of 
the  last  taxable  year  of  any  taxpayer,  any 
qoalifled  reinvestment  capital  grain  (to  the 
extent  not  previously  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a))  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  such  last  taxable  year.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  in  the  c&se  of  a 
transaction  to  which  section  381(a)  applies. 

"(d)  (Coordination  With  installment 
Method  Reportino.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  gain  from  any  installment  sale 
(as  defined  in  section  453(b))  if  section  453(a) 
applies  to  such  sale. 

"(e)  Statute  of  LnfiTATiONS.— If  any  gain 
Is  realized  by  the  taxpayer  on  any  sale  or  ex- 
change to  which  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion applies,  then— 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  with  respect  to  such 
gain  shall  not  expire  before  the  expiration  of 
3  years  from  the  date  the  Secretary  Is  noti- 
fied by  the  taxpayer  (in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe)  of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing  any 
qualified  zone  property, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  intention  not  to  pur- 
chase qualified  zone  property  within  the  re- 
investment period,  or 

"(C)  a  failure  to  make  such  purchase  with- 
in the  reinvestment  period,  and 

"(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  before 
the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  law  or  rule  of 
law  which  would  otherwise  prevent  such  as- 
sessment." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  of  part  in  of  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1044.  Deferral  of  capital  gain  reinvested 
in  cone  property." 

(c)  Effbcttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and 
exchanges  after  December  31. 1991,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date.* 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.  687.  A  bill  to  specify  the  applicabil- 
ity or  inapplicability  of  certain  Fed- 
eral laws  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
appucabiutt  or  certain  federal  laws  to 

THE  commonwealth  OF  THE  NORTHERN  MARI- 
ANA ISLANDS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  by 
request  of  the  Administration  regard- 
ing the  applicability  of  certain  Federal 
laws  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  [CNMI]. 

I  am  pleased  that  representatives  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Governor  of  the  CNMI  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  working  together 
to  identity  areas  where  Federal  laws 
should  be  modified  to  respond  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  is- 
lands. This  consultative  process  was  es- 
tablished under  section  902  of  the  Cov- 
enant between  the  United  States  and 
the  CNMI  which  was  enacted  in  1976  as 
Public  Law  94-241.  Section  902  provides 
a  mechanlam  to  resolve  the  legal  issues 
that  have  arisen,  and  that  will  inevi- 


tably coi  itinue  to  occur,  when  broadly 
drawn  ni  tional  legislation  is  applied  to 
a  small  and  remote  island  group  such 
as  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  I  look 
forward  |to  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  with  the 
CNMI  government  in  considering  this 
legislati<>n. 

Mr.  Pr  »sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
a  sectic  nal  analysis  which  accom- 
panied this  legislation  be  inserted  in 
the  RecoIid  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(X>rd,  ks  follows: 

U.S.  1  )EPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington,  DC,  October  23, 1990. 
Hon.  J.  D4NFORTH  QUAYLE, 
President  9!  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mi.  President:  Enclosed  is  draft  leg- 
islation "To  specify  the  applicability  or  in- 
applicability of  certain  Federal  laws  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, andfor  other  purposes." 

This  dnpt  legislation  Is  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  responsibility 
under  Exefcutive  Order  12572.  The  draft  legis- 
lation is  ft  product  of  consultations  under 
section  90  2  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonw  ealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands In  Political  Union  with  the  United 
States  of  America  (P.L.  94-241,  90  Stat.  263, 
March  24.  1976). 

Section  902  provides  in  pertinent  part, 
that: 

"The  Ck  ?emment  of  the  United  States  and 
the  goven  iment  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands will  consult  regularly  on  all  matters 
affecting  1  he  relationship  between  them.  At 
the  requeit  of  either  Government,  and  not 
less  freqivntly  than  every  ten  years,  the 
President  )of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  ttie  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will 
designate  special  representatives  to  meet 
and  consider  in  good  fklth  such  issues  affect- 
ing the  rflationshlp  between  the  Northern 
Mariana  lilands  as  may  be  designated  by  ei- 
ther Government  and  to  make  a  report  and 
recommendations  with  request  thereto 
••V      ] 

The  enclosed  draft  legislation  is  the  result 
of  recent  discussions  between  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ^nd  the  Special  Representatives  of 
the  CJovemor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands;  it  Includes  rec- 
ommendations for  proposed  revisions  to  cur- 
rent Unit«ld  States  law  previously  adopted  by 
the  former  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (Com- 
mission on  Federal  Laws. 

In  identifying  special  problems  of  applying 
Federal  lAw  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  in  formulating  alternative  solu- 
tions to  I  such  problems,  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Administration  in  four 
areas  whldh  are  set  forth  in  the  draft  legisla- 
tion as  follows: 

Section  I,  which  would  revise  the  residency 
requirement  for  naturalization  under  Sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Northern  Marianas  (Covenant; 

Section  2,  which  would  authorize  nomina- 
tions to  each  of  the  United  States  military 
academies  under  existing  law  under  the  same 
conditions  as  American  Samoa,  Guam  and 
the  Virgia  Islands; 

Section  8,  which  would  amend  two  Federal 
laws  to  clarify  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
sponslbllllies  to  advance  the  fishing  inter- 


ests of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands;  and 

Section  4,  which  would  concern  consoli- 
dated grants  fey  the  Secretary  of  Education 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Some  of  the  proposals  from  the  Northern 
Mariana  Commission  on  Federal  Law,  as 
modified  in  the  consultation  process  under 
section  902  of,  the  Covenant,  have  been  fur- 
ther modified :  during  the  Executive  Branch 
clearance  process.  Section  2  not  only  permits 
the  nomination  and  appointment  to  the  serv- 
ice academies  of  persons  ftom  the  Northern 
Marianas,  but  it  also  contains  some  perfect- 
ing amendments  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  American  Samoa  that  we  believe  are  the 
result  of  oversights  in  earlier  amendments  to 
Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code.  Section  3 
pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  fishing  in- 
terests has  be«n  expanded  to  include  all  "ter- 
ritories, possetelons,  and  commonwealths  of 
the  United  States",  since  several  in  addition 
to  the  Northefn  Marianas  have  fishery  con- 
cerns. And  section  4,  pertaining  to  grant  con- 
solidation under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  Public  Law  95-134,  the  language  of  which 
is  a  result  of  the  Elxecutlve  Branch  clearance 
process,  has  also  been  made  applicable  to  the 
Virgin  Islands^  Guam,  and  American  Samoa, 
in  addition  to  the  Northern  Marianas.  The 
authority  con^,ined  in  that  section  is  likely 
to  be  of  value  to  each  of  these  areas. 

We  would,  finally,  call  attention  to  an  in- 
ternal conflict  that  we  believe  exists  as  to 
American  San^oa  in  the  laws  that  would  be 
amended  by  section  2,  pertaining  to  service 
academies.  The  problem  arises  because  of  the 
status  of  most  Samoans  as  nationals  but  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Samoans  have  achieved  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, either  bjf  birth  or  naturalization,  but  a 
majority  are  iioncitizen  nationals.  Existing 
law  requires  tiiat  commissioned  officers  "in 
the  Regular  Army,  Regular  Navy,  Regular 
Air  Force,  or  Regular  Marine  Corps"  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  (10  U.S.C.  532(a)(1)). 
The  provision^  of  existing  law  pertaining  to 
the  nomination  of  cadets  and  midshipmen 
from  the  insular  areas  do  not  Impose  a  citi- 
zenship requirement.  (The  citizenship  re- 
quirement appearing  in  10  U.S.C.  6858(cXl) 
for  the  Naval  Academy  is  not  applicable  to 
nominees  by  Delegates  from  the  Insular 
areas,  who  ne«d  only  be  "domiciled"  In  such 
areas  under  II)  U.S.C.  6858(b)).  Indeed,  that 
nominees  mayj  be  noncltlzen  nationals  Is  ap- 
parent from  provisions  referring  to  a  cadet 
or  mldshlpmat  who  Is  "a  citizen  or  national 
of  the  Unlte<  States"  (10  U.S.C.  4348(e), 
e959(e),  and  9848(e)).  Yet  every  academy  grad- 
uate, except  f*r  one  who  is  "not  a  citizen  or 
national  of  t^e  United  SUtes"  (10  U.S.C. 
4348(e),  6959(e)^  and  g948(e))  must  accept  an 
appointment,  "if  tendered,"  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  jdO  U.S.C.  4348(a),  68S8(a),  and 
9348(a)).  Obvlckisly  a  noncltlzen  national  of 
the  United  States,  upon  graduating  fK>m  a 
service  academy,  would  be  barred  by  law 
from  serving  lb  the  role  which  by  law  he  or 
she  is  obliged  Ito  accept— if  that  role  is  "ten- 
dered." i 

We  have  included  provisions  In  sections 
2(1)  of  this  draft  legislation  to 
address  this  pqoblem. 

The  Offlce  o  T  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely 

TIMOTHT  W.  OLIDDBN, 

Counselor  to  the  Secretary. 
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Section  1,  Residency  requirement  for  natu- 
ralization, would  allow  persons  electing  U.S. 
nationality  under  section  302  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  Covenant  subsequently  to  satisfy 
the  residency  requirements  for  naturaliza- 
tion as  a  U.S.  citizen  by  residence  in  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Section  301  of  the 
Covenant  provides  generally  for  the  collec- 
tive naturalization  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Marianas,  declaring  them  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  of  November 
3.  1986.  Section  303  provides  that  persons 
bom  in  the  Northern  Marianas  on  or  after 
November  3,  1986.  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  birth.  But  section  302  per- 
mits two  categories  of  persons  to  choose  to 
become  noncitlzen  nationals  of  the  United 
States  Instead  of  citizens: 

(1)  Those  who  become  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  section  301  may.  within  six 
months  of  November  3.  1986.  choose  U.S.  na- 
tionality Instead  by  making  a  declaration 
under  oath  to  that  effect;  and 

(2)  Those  who  reach  the  age  of  18  after  No- 
vember 3.  1986.  may  also  choose  U.S.  nation- 
ality Instead  of  U.S.  citizenship  by  making  a 
similar  declaration  under  oath. 

We  understand  that  no  person  described  in 
(1)  has  made  such  declaration.  It  will  be  ix>s- 
slble  for  those  described  in  (2)  to  do  so  for 
some  years  yet  to  come. 

The  purpose  of  section  1  of  the  proposed 
bill  is  to  accommodate  one  who  has  chosen 
nationality  over  citizenship,  and  who  later 
changes  his  or  her  mind  and  seeks  to  become 
a  citizen,  to  count  residence  in  the  Northern 
Marianas  toward  the  residence  requirement 
of  the  U.S.  naturalization  laws.  Under  exist- 
ing law  that  would  not  be  possible,  because 
the  Federal  naturalization  laws  are  largely 
inapplicable  to  the  Northern  Marianas  under 
section  S03(a)  of  the  Covenant.  Subsection  (c) 
of  the  proposed  bill  would  expand  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas to  permit  the  naturalization  of  such 
persons.  Under  section  506  of  the  Covenant, 
that  Jurisdiction  is  now  very  limited,  owing 
to  the  inapplication  generally  of  the  Federal 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  the 
Northern  Marianas. 

Section  2,  Nominations  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  would  authorize  the  nomi- 
nation of  one  person  from  the  Northern  Mar- 
ianas to  attend  each  of  the  three  service 
academies  at  any  one  time.  Nominations 
would  be  made  by  the  Resident  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  States  from  the  Northern 
Marianas.  Nominations  may  be  made  under 
existing  law  in  the  same  number  from  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa, 
with  nominations  from  those  areas  being 
made  by  their  respective  Delegates  in  Con- 
gress. Nomination  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
admission,  because  nominees  must  meet  cer- 
tain physical  and  academic  requirements. 

Section  2  also  contains  some  technical 
changes  In  existing  law  that  are  Intended  to 
overcome  earlier  drafting  oversights.  These 
changes  appear  In  subsection  (e)  for  Puerto 
Rico,  and  in  subsections  (c),  (0,  and  (J)  for 
American  Samoa.  In  addition,  section  2  con- 
tains langruage  in  subsections  (b),  (g),  and  (1) 
that  Is  Intended  to  meet  the  problem  de- 
scribed in  our  cover  letter,  that  Is,  the  pcoh- 
lem  of  noncitlzen  U.S.  nationals  being  eligi- 
ble for  appointment  to  the  academies,  but  in- 
eligible to  serve  as  commissioned  ofHcers 
thereafter.  These  subsections  would  require 
that  such  noncllzen  nationals  commence 
naturalization  proceedings  so  as  to  become 
eligible  for  naturalization  as  U.S.  citizens 


within  two  years  following  their  admission 
to  the  academies. 

Section  3,  Fishery  Trade  Officers;  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  amends  two  Federal  laws 
to  make  clear  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Is  obliged  to  advance  the  fishing  Inter- 
ests of  the  Northern  Marianas,  as  a  part  of 
Its  obligratlon  to  abvance  fishing  interests  of 
the  "United  States."  Public  Law  96-511  (15 
U.S.C.  1511b)  provides  for  Department  of 
Commerce  fishery  officers  to  "promote  Unit- 
ed States  fishing  Interests";  and  the  Com- 
merce Department's  1903  Organic  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Department  Is  to  foster  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce.  Including 
"fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States"  (15 
U.S.C.  1512).  Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  is 
intended  to  make  clear  that  the  "United 
States"  for  the  purposes  of  these  two  stat- 
utes Includes  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
The  language  chosen,  however,  which  Is  "the 
territories,  possessions,  and  commonwealths 
of  the  United  States",  would  Include  Insular 
areas  in  addition  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  inasmuch  as  several  others  also  have 
fishery  concerns. 

Section  4,  Consolidated  Grant  for  Higher 
Education,  authorizes  the  consolidation 
under  section  5  of  Public  Law  95-134  of  dis- 
cretionary grants  received  by  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  under  the  Higher  E^lucation 
Act.  Section  5  of  Public  Law  95-134  now  per- 
mits the  consolidation  by  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  of  grants  received  by  the 
Northern  Marianas,  as  well  as  by  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa.  Sec- 
tion 4  Is  intended  to  make  clear  that  discre- 
tionary, or  competitive,  grants  received  by 
any  such  Insular  area  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  may  be  included  In  the  consoli- 
dated grant.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  688.  A  bill  to  grant  employees  fam- 
ily and  sick  leave  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

FAMILY  FINANCIAL  AND  JOB  SECUIUTY  ACTT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  the  Family 
Financial  and  Job  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  birth  or  adop- 
tion of  a  child  and  to  provide  expanded 
sick  leave  for  the  care  of  an  immediate 
family  member. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  changing  na- 
ture of  the  American  family  in  today's 
society  and  the  rapid  changes  that 
have  resulted  in  the  American  work 
force.  Today,  24  percent  of  all  children 
grow  up  in  single  parent  families.  And 
by  the  turn  of  the  century,  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  force  will  be  women. 
As  more  and  more  single  parents  and 
women  enter  the  work  forces,  we  are 
seeing  an  increasing  strain  on  work- 
family  relations.  Even  among  the  tra- 
ditional two-parent  family  we  are  see- 
ing both  parents  in  the  work  force 
often  working  longer  hours  and  two 
jobs  simply  to  retain  the  standard  of 
living  they  grew  up  in. 

These  changing  societal  demands  re- 
quire us  to  review  the  work-family 
needs  of  families  in  the  1990's  and  be- 
yond. The  right  of  job  security  for  the 
first  few  weeks  following  the  birth  or 
adoption  of  a  child  is  not  only  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  child  and  the  fam- 


ily, it  also  makes  good  business  sense 
in  today's  work  force.  Most  businesses 
have  acknowledged  this  and  have  im- 
plemented family  leave  policies  and 
many  States  have  adopted  statutes 
protecting  the  right  of  reemployment 
for  employees  taking  short  periods  of 
family  leave  for  the  birth  or  adoption 
of  a  child.  The  message  is  clear,  no  par- 
ent should  be  forced  to  choose  between 
their  job  and  having  or  adopting  a 
child  and  caring  for  that  child  during 
the  precious  first  weeks  of  a  child's 
life. 

The  increasing  number  of  women  in 
the  work  force  and  the  aging  of  Amer- 
ican population  also  adds  new  pres- 
sures of  caregiving  for  the  American 
family.  More  and  more  individuals  are 
in  need  of  time  away  from  work  to  deal 
with  the  medical  needs  of  an  imme- 
diate family  member.  Today's  realities 
require  a  positive  role  for  employers  in 
meeting  the  multiple  obligations  their 
employees  have  both  at  home  and  at 
work. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  designed  to  address  these 
two  problems  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  current  State  law  and 
business  practice.  My  bill  would  re- 
quire employers  with  50  or  more  em- 
ployees to  provide  at  least  10  weeks  of 
unpaid  leave  following  the  birth  or 
adoption  of  a  child — a  proposal  similar 
to  the  original  family  leave  policy 
under  the  family  medical  leave  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  in  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  my  bill  would  allow 
employees  to  use  up  to  five  days  of 
their  own  sick  leave  to  care  for  the  ill- 
ness of  an  immediate  family  member. 
An  employee  using  family  leave  would 
be  entitled  to  their  old  job  or  a  com- 
parable job  and  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive health  benefits  during  the  period 
of  leave.  Sick  leave  for  the  care  of  an 
immediate  family  member  would  be 
taken  imder  the  same  terms  as  that 
employee  is  able  to  use  his  or  her  own 
leave. 

My  proposal  starts  from  the  premise 
that  employers  need  to  take  steps  to 
assist  their  employees  meet  their  dual 
obligations — at  home  and  in  the  work- 
place. But  it  does  so  In  a  way  that  has 
maximum  value  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  employees  with  a  minimum  dis- 
ruption to  current  emplojrment  prac- 
tices because  it  builds  on  an  existing 
fringe  benefit,  rather  than  establishing 
a  new  Federal  mandate  for  medical 
leave. 

The  family  leave  provided  under  my 
bill  sticks  closely  to  family  leave  pol- 
icy passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  101st 
Congress.  New  to  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  the  idea  of  an  expanded  defini- 
tion of  an  employee's  own  sick  leave  to 
include  the  care  of  a  sick  child,  spouse 
or  parent.  The  leave  would  be  made 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  em- 
ployee's own  sick  leave.  For  most  em- 
ployees this  means  paid  leave.  Thus  the 
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primary  advantage  of  my  medical  leave 
ivoposal  is  that  it  gives  greater  finan- 
cial security  to  the  employee  by  mak- 
ing paid  leave  available  for  a  shorter 
period  of  time.  I  believe  these  shorter 
periods  of  paid  leave  represent  a  great- 
er benefit  to  the  employee  than  a 
longer  i>eriod  of  unpaid  leave,  while  at 
the  same  time,  creating  less  disruption 
in  the  workplace  for  the  employer. 

A  recent  national  study  found  that 
among  those  who  have  t^ken  leave,  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  were  out  of 
work  less  than  one  day  and  another  70 
percent  were  on  leave  between  1  and  5 
days.  These  statistics  indicate  that  the 
greatest  need  for  medical  leave  is  for 
shorter  periods  of  time,  often  scattered 
throughout  the  year.  An  expanded  defi- 
nition of  sick  leave  seems  to  be  an  ef- 
fective way  of  meeting  that  need. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  my 
proposal  does  not  affect  an  employers 
right  to  negotiate  or  define  their  own 
benefit  package.  My  proposal  only  af- 
fects those  employers  with  more  than 
50  employees  who  offer  sick  leave  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  President,  Minnesota  was  one  of 
the  first  States  to  pass  family  leave 
legislation.  During  the  last  session,  the 
Minnesota  legislature  debated  whether 
or  not  to  add  a  similar  medical  leave 
mandate.  In  the  end,  they  rejected  a 
new  mandated  medical  leave  policy  in 
exchange  for  an  expanded  sick  leave 
option  similar  to  the  one  in  this  bill.  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will 
closely  review  both  the  family  and  sick 
leave  proposals  in  my  bill  and  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  I  have,  that 
it  provides  the  best  option  for  ensuring 
that  we  no  longer  have  families  having 
to  choose  between  work  and  family 
needs.  I  urge  your  support  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  688 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SKmON  1.  SHOUT  TITU;  TABLE  OF  CONTCNTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Family  Financial  and  Job  Security  Act 
of  1981". 

(b)  Table  of  contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  Uble  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
LEAVE 
Definitions. 
Leave  requirement. 
Employment  and  benefits  protec- 
tion. 
Sick  leave. 
Prohibited  acts. 
Sec.  106.  Administrative  enforcement. 
Sec.  107.  Enforcement  by  civil  action. 
Sec.  108.  Investigative  authority. 
Sec.  109.  Relief. 

Sec.  110.  Special  rules  concerning  employees 
of  local  educational  agencies 
and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


101. 
102. 
103. 

104. 
105. 


Sec.  111.  Ifotice. 

Sec.  112.  I  egulatlons. 

TITLE  I  [—LEAVE  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  201.  I  eave  requirement. 

TITLE  m— COMMISSION  ON  LEAVE 

Sec.  301.  I  stablisbment. 

Sec.  302.  Qutles. 

Sec.  303.  Ulembership. 

Sec.  304.  dompensatlon. 

Sec.  305.  flowers. 

Sec.  306.  'termination. 

TITLE  rv-  -MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  I  ffect  on  other  laws. 

Sec.  402.  I  ffect  on  existing  employment  ben- 
efits. 

Sec.  403.  I  ncouragement   of  more   generous 
leave  policies. 

Sec.  404.  I  ffectlve  dates. 

SEC.  2.  FINI  INGS  AND  PtniPOSES. 

(a)  FIND!  >JG3.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  nimber  of  single-parent  households 
and  two-p(  rent  households  in  which  the  sin- 
gle parent  or  both  parents  work  Is  increasing 
significanl  ly; 

(2)  it  is  important  for  the  development  of 
children  a;  id  the  family  unit  that  fathers  and 
mothers  1 «  able  to  participate  in  early 
childrearii  g; 

(3)  the  1;  ick  of  employment  policies  to  ac- 
commodat  s  working  parents  can  force  indi- 
viduals to  choose  between  job  security  and 
parenting; 

(4)  due  1  o  the  nature  of  the  roles  of  men 
and  wome  i  in  our  society,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibllil  <f  for  family  caretaking  often  falls 
on  womer .  and  such  responsibility  affects 
the  workli  ig  lives  of  women  more  than  It  af- 
fects the  V  orking  lives  of  men;  and 

(5)  empl  oyment  standards  that  apply  to 
one  gende  ■  only  have  serious  potential  for 
encouragii  g  employers  to  discriminate 
against  ei  nployees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment fho  are  of  that  gender. 

(b)  PUK  OSES.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act^ 

(1)  to  b  ilance  the  demands  of  the  work- 
place with  the  needs  of  families,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  1  tabllity  and  economic  security  of 
families; 

(2)  to  en  ;ltle  employees  to  take  reasonable 
leave  for  nedlcal  reasons,  for  the  birth  or 
adoption  i  if  a  child,  and  for  the  care  of  a 
child,  spoi  se.  or  parent; 

(3)  to  ac  :omplish  the  purposes  described  In 
paragraph  i  (1)  and  (2)  in  a  manner  that  ac- 
commodat  ss  the  legitimate  Interests  of  em- 
ployers; 

(4)  to  ac  :ompllsh  the  purposes  described  In 
paragraph*  (1)  and  (2)  In  a  manner  that,  con- 
sistent wi  h  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
the  Fourt  senth  Amendment,  minimizes  the 
potential  or  employment  discrimination  on 
the  basis  )f  sex  by  ensuring  generally  that 
leave  Is  airallable  for  eligible  medical  rea- 
sons (inchding  maternity-related  disability) 
and  for  co  npelling  family  reasons,  on  a  gen- 
der-neutratl  basis;  and 

(5)  to  ptomote  the  goal  of  equal  employ- 
ment opp<  rtunlty  for  women  and  men,  pur- 
suant to  SI  ich  clause. 

TITLE  I-  GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
LEAVE 

SBC.  1*1.  Di  FiNrnoNa 

As  used  n  this  title: 

(1)  Commerce.— The  terms  "commerce" 
and  "Indi  stry  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce" m  »an  any  activity,  business,  or  in- 
dustry in  jommerce  or  In  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute woul  1  hinder  or  obstruct  conmierce  or 
the  free  fiow  of  commerce,  and  include 
"commercB"    and   any    "Industry   affecting 
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commerce",  as  defined  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(1),  respectlvel  |r,  of  section  120  of  the  Labor 
Management  ^latlons  Act,  1947  (29  U.S.C. 

142  (3)  and  (1)). 

(2)  EUGIBLE  1  IMPLOYEE.— 

(A)  In  GENE]  lal.— The  term  "eligible  em- 
ployee" mean!  any  "employee",  as  defined 
In  section  3(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (2£  U.S.C.  203(e)),  who  has  been 
employed  by  ihe  employer  with  resi)ect  to 
whom  leave  is  (ought  under  section  102  or  104 
for  at  least— 

(1)  1,000  hou-8  of  service  during  the  pre- 
vious 12-montn  period;  and 
(li)  12  monthi. 

(B)  Exclusk  INS.— The  term  "eligible  em- 
ployee" does  n  )t  include— 

(I)  any  Federiil  officer  or  employee  covered 
under  subchapter  V  of  chapter  63  of  title  5, 
United  States  {Code  (as  added  by  title  II);  or 

(II)  any  emiloyee  of  an  employer  who  Is 
employed  at  a  worksite  at  which  such  em- 
ployer employi  i  less  than  50  employees  If  the 
total  number  <  f  employees  employed  by  that 
employer  with  n  75  miles  of  that  worksite  Is 
less  than  50. 

(3)  Employ;  State.— The  terms  "employ" 
and  "State"  hive  the  same  meanings  given 
such  terms  in  lubsections  (g)  and  (c),  respec- 
tively, of  sect!  on  3  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1931 1  (29  U.S.C.  203(g)  and  (c)). 

(4)  Employ  EE.— The  term  "employee" 
means  any  Iniilvidual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer. 

(5)  Employei  .— 

(A)  In  gener  iL.— The  term  "employer"— 

(I)  means  an;r  person  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  any  Induiitry  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce who  em;  )loy8  50  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  flay  during  each  of  20  or  more 
calendar  worli^eeks  In  the  current  or  pre- 
ceding calendar-  year; 

(II)  includes-i- 

(I)  any  pera 
rectly,  in  the 
of  the  employs 

(II)  any  su( 
ployer;  and 

(III)  Includes 
fined  In  sectioj 


n  who  acts,  directly  or  Indl- 
nterest  of  an  employer  to  any 
s  of  such  employer;  and 
essor  in  interest  of  an  em- 


any  "public  agency",  as  de- 
3(x)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  193*  (29  U.S.C.  203(x)). 

(B)  Public  agency.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)(iii).  a  public  agency  shall  be 
be  a  person  engaged  In  com- 
industry  or  activity  affecting 


considered  to 
merce  or  in  ao 
commerce. 

(6)  EMPLOYMfeNT  BENEFTTS 

ployment  benefits' 
vlded  or  made 


•The  term  "em- 
means  all  benefits  pro- 
available  to  employees  by  an 
employer,  including  group  life  insurance, 
health  Insurance,  disability  Insurance,  sick 
leave,  annual  {  leave,  educational  benefits, 
and  pensions,!  regardless  of  whether  such 
benefits  are  piJovided  by  a  policy  or  practice 
of  an  employeit  or  through  an  "employee  wel- 
fare benefit  plan",  as  defined  In  section  3(3) 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(1)). 

(7)  Health  care  provider.— The  term 
"health  care  provider"  means— 

(A)  a  doctor  t>f  medicine  or  osteopathy  that 
is  legally  authorized  to  practice  medicine 
and  surgery  bji  the  State  in  which  the  doctor 
performs  such  iTunctlon  or  action;  or 

(B)  any  other  person  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  oe  capable  of  providing  health 
care  services.  | 

(8)  PARENT.-tThe  term  "parent"  means  the 
biological  par#nt  of  the  child  or  an  Individ- 
ual who  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  a  child 
when  the  child  was  a  son  or  daughter. 

(9)  PERSON.-i-The  term  "person"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  In  section 
3(a)  of  the  Fa|r  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  a03<al)). 
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(10)  Reduced  leave  schedule.— The  term 
"reduced  leave  schedule"  means  leave  sched- 
uled for  fewer  than  the  usual  number  of 
hours  per  workweek,  or  hours  per  workday, 
of  an  employee. 

(11)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Liabor. 

(12)  Son  or  daughter.- The  term  "son  or 
daughter"  means  a  biological,  adopted,  or 
foster  child,  a  stepchild,  a  legal  ward,  or  a 
child  of  a  person  standing  in  loco  parentis, 
who  is— 

(A)  under  18  years  of  age;  or 

(B)  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  incapable  of 
self-care  because  of  a  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability. 

SEC.  Its.  LEAVE  RE<tUIREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Entitlement  to  leave.— An  eligible 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  10  workweeks 
of  leave  during  any  12-month  period— 

(A)  because  of  the  birth  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  the  employee;  or 

(B)  because  of  the  placement  of  a  son  or 
daughter  with  the  employee  for  adoption  or 
foster  care. 

(2)  Expiration  of  entitlement.— The  enti- 
tlement to  leave  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  birth  or  placement 
involved. 

(3)  Intermittent  leave. — Leave  under 
paragraph  (l)  shall  not  be  taken  by  an  em- 
ployee intermittently  unless  the  employee 
and  the  employer  of  the  employee  agree  oth- 
erwise. 

(b)  Reduced  Leave.— On  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee,  leave 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  taken  on  a  re- 
duced leave  schedule.  Such  reduced  leave 
schedule  shall  not  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  total  amount  of  leave  to  which  such  em- 
ployee Is  entitled. 

(c)  Unpaid  Leave  PERMnrED.- Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d),  leave  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  consist  of  unpaid  leave. 

(d)  Relationship  to  Paid  Leave.— 

(1)  Unpaid  leave.— If  an  employer  provides 
paid  leave  for  fewer  than  12  workweeks,  the 
additional  weeks  of  leave  necessary  to  attain 
the  12  workweeks  of  leave  required  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  withot.t  com- 
pensation. 

(2)  Substitution  ok  paid  leave.— An  eligi- 
ble employee  may  elect,  or  an  employer  may 
require  the  employee,  to  substitute  any  of 
the  accrued  paid  vacation  leave,  personal 
leave,  or  family  leave  of  the  employee  for 
leave  provided  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
part  of  the  10-week  period  of  such  leave 
under  such  subsection. 

(e)  Foreseeable  Leave.— In  any  case  in 
which  the  necessity  for  leave  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  foreseeable  based  on  an  ex- 
pected birth  or  adoption,  the  eligible  em- 
ployee shall  provide  the  employer  with  prior 
notice  of  such  expected  birth  or  adoption  in 
a  manner  that  is  reasonable  and  practicable. 

(f)  Spouses  Employed  by  the  Same  Em- 
ployer.—In  any  case  in  which  a  husband  and 
wife  entitled  to  leave  under  subsection  (a) 
are  employed  by  the  same  employer,  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  workweeks  of  leave  to 
which  both  may  be  entitled  may  be  limited 
to  10  workweeks  during  any  12-month  period. 

SBC  >«.  IMPUmfENT  AND  BENEFITS  P80TEC- 
TION. 

(a)  Restoration  to  PosmoN.— 

(1)  In  general.- Any  eligible  employee 
who  takes  leave  under  section  102  for  the  in- 
tended purpose  of  the  leave  shall  be  entitled, 
on  return  from  such  leave — 


(A)  to  be  restored  by  the  employer  to  the 
position  of  employment  held  by  the  em- 
ployee when  the  leave  conunenced;  or 

(B)  to  be  restored  to  an  equivalent  position 
with  equivalent  employment  benefits,  pay, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

(2)  Loss  OF  benefits.- The  taking  of  leave 
under  section  102  shall  not  result  in  the  loss 
of  any  employment  benefit  accrued  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  leave  commenced. 

(3)  Limitations.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  entitle  any  restored  em- 
ployee to— 

(A)  the  accrual  of  any  seniority  or  employ- 
ment benefits  during  any  period  of  leave;  or 

(B)  any  right,  benefit,  or  position  of  em- 
ployment other  than  that  to  which  the  em- 
ployee was  entitled  to  on  the  date  the  leave 
was  commenced. 

(4)  Certification.- As  a  condition  of  res- 
toration under  paragraph  (1),  the  employer 
may  have  a  policy  that  requires  each  em- 
ployee to  receive  certification  from  the 
health  care  provider  of  the  employee  that 
the  employee  is  able  to  resume  work. 

(5)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  em- 
ployer from  requiring  an  employee  on  leave 
under  section  102  to  periodically  report  to 
the  employer  on  the  status  and  intention  of 
the  employee  to  return  to  work. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  Health  BENEFrrs.— 
During  any  period  that  an  eligible  employee 
takes  leave  under  section  102,  the  employer 
shall  maintain  coverage  under  any  "group 
health  plan"  (as  defined  in  section  5000(b)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966)  for  the 
duration  of  such  leave  at  the  level  and  under 
the  conditions  coverage  would  have  been  pro- 
vided if  the  employee  had  continued  in  em- 
ployment continuously  from  the  date  the 
employee  commenced  the  leave  until  the 
date  the  employee  is  restored  under  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.  104.  SICK  LEAVE. 

(a)  In  General.— An  eligible  employee  may 
use  personal  sick  leave  benefits  provided  by 
the  employer  of  the  employee  for  absences 
due  to  an  illness  of  the  child,  spouse,  or  par- 
ent of  the  employee.  An  employer  may  limit 
the  aggregate  amount  of  leave  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  to  5  days  during  a 
12-month  period. 

(b)  Relationship  to  Other  Personal  Sick 
Leave.— An  eligible  employee  may  use  per- 
sonal sick  leave  benefits  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  on  the  same  terms  and  with  the 
same  conditions  as  apply  to  personal  sick 
leave  benefits  used  due  to  an  illness  of  the 
employee. 

sec.  IM.  PROHraiTED  ACTS. 

(a)  Interference  Wrra  Rights.- 

(1)  Exercise  of  rights.- It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  employer  to  interfere  with,  re- 
strain, or  deny  the  exercise  of  or  the  attempt 
to  exercise,  any  right  provided  under  this 
title. 

(2)  Discrimination.— It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  employer  to  discharge  or  in  any 
other  manner  discriminate  against  any  indi- 
vidual for  opix>8ing  any  practice  made  un- 
lawful by  this  title. 

(b)  Interference  With  Proceedings  or  In- 
quiries.—It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  discharge  or  in  any  other  manner  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  because 
such  individual— 

(1)  has  flled  any  charge,  or  has  instituted 
or  caused  to  be  instituted  any  proceeding, 
under  or  related  to  this  title; 

(2)  has  given,  or  is  about  to  give,  any  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  any  inquiry  or 


proceeding  relating  to  any  right  provided 
under  this  title;  or 

(3)  has  testified,  or  is  about  to  testify  in 
any  inquiry  or  proceeding  relating  to  any 
right  provided  under  this  title. 

SBC  IM.  ADMINISTiUTIVE  ENTOitCBMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section,  including  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  notice  of  foreseeable 
leave,  service  of  complaints,  notice  of  hear- 
ings, answers  and  amendments  to  com- 
plaints, and  copies  of  orders  and  records  of 
proceedings. 

(b)  (Charges.- 

(1)  PiLDiO. — Any  person  (including  a  class 
or  organization,  on  behalf  of  any  person)  al- 
leging an  act  that  violates  any  provision  of 
this  title  may  file  a  charge  respecting  such 
violation  with  the  Secretary.  Charges  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regula- 
tion. 

(2)  Notification.— Not  more  than  lO  days 
after  the  Secretary  receives  notice  of  a 
charge  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary— 

(A)  shall  serve  a  notice  of  the  charge  on 
the  person  charged  with  the  violation;  and 

(B)  shall  inform  such  person  and  the  charg- 
ing party  as  to  the  rights  and  |n-ocedures 
provided  under  this  title. 

(3)  TIME  OF  filing.- A  Charge  shall  not  be 
filed  more  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
last  event  constituting  the  alleged  violation. 

(4)  Settlement  prior  to  determination  by 
SECRETARY.— The  Charging  party  and  tlie  per- 
son charged  with  the  violation  under  this 
section  may  enter  into  a  settlement  agree- 
ment concerning  the  violation  alleged  in  the 
charge  before  any  determination  is  reached 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (c).  Such 
an  agreement  shall  be  effective  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  notice  of  the  proposed  agreement  is 
received,  that  the  agreement  is  not  generally 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  Investigation  and  Complaint  on  No- 
tice OF  A  Charge.— 

(1)  Investigation.— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  Secretary  receives  any  charge  re- 
specting a  violation  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  investigate  the  charge  and  Issue 
a  complaint  based  on  the  charge  or  dismiss 
the  charge. 

(2)  Dismissal.— If,  after  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation under  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary determines  ttiat  there  is  no  reason- 
able basis  for  the  charge  that  is  being  inves- 
tigated, the  Secretary  shall  dismiss  the 
charge  and  promptly  notify  the  charging 
party  and  the  respondent  as  to  the  dismissal. 

(3)  (X)MPLAINT  based  ON  CHARGE.- If.  after 

conducting  an  investigation  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  basis  for  the  charge,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  complaint  baaed  on  the 
charge  and  promptly  notify  the  charging 
party  and  the  respondent  as  to  the  issuance. 

(4)  Settlement  wrra  secretary.— On  the 
issuance  of  a  complaint  under  paragrai>h  (3), 
the  Secretary  and  the  respondent  may  enter 
into  a  settlement  agreement  concerning  a 
violation  alleged  in  the  complaint.  Any  such 
settlement  shall  not  be  entered  into  over  the 
objection  of  the  charging  party,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  settlement 
provides  a  full  remedy  for  the  charging 
party. 

(5)  CrviL  ACTIONS.— If,  at  the  end  of  the  60- 
day  period  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary— 

(A)  has  not  made  a  determination  under 
paragraidi  (2)  or  (3): 
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(B)  has  dismissed  the  charge  under  para- 
graph (2);  or 

(C)  has  disapproved  a  settlement  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b)(4)  or  has  not  en- 
tered into  a  settlement  agreement  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection; 

the  charging  party  may  elect  to  bring  a  civil 
action  under  section  107.  Such  election  shall 
bar  further  administrative  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  the  violation  alleged 
In  the  charge. 

(6)  Complaint  and  relief  on  initiative  of 
secretary.— 

(A)  Complaint.— The  Secretary  may  issue 
and  serve  a  complaint  alleging  a  violation  of 
this  title  on  the  basis  of  Information  and  evi- 
dence gathered  as  a  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion Initiated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  106. 

(B)  Relief.— On  the  Issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary 
may  petition  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  violation 
Is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  or  In  which  the 
respondent  resides  or  transacts  business,  for 
appropriate  temporary  relief  or  a  restraining 
order.  On  the  filing  of  any  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  cause  notice  of  the  petition  to  be 
served  on  the  respondent,  and  the  court  shall 
liave  jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  Secretary 
such  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as 
the  court  determines  just  and  proper. 

(d)  Rights  of  Parties.— 

(1)  Service  of  complaint.— In  smy  case  in 
which  a  complaint  is  issued  under  subsection 
(c).  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  10 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  complaint 
is  issued,  cause  to  be  served  on  the  respond- 
ent a  copy  of  the  complaint. 

(2)  Parties  to  complaint.— Any  person  fil- 
ing a  charge  alleging  a  violation  of  this  title 
may  elect  to  be  a  party  to  any  complaint 
filed  by  the  Secretary  alleging  such  viola- 
tion. Such  election  must  be  made  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  a  hearing. 

<3)  Civil  action.— The  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  comply  in  a  timely  manner  with 
any  obligation  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  entitle  the  charging 
party  to  elect,  at  the  time  of  such  failure,  to 
bring  a  civil  action  under  section  107. 

(e)  Conduct  of  Hearing.— 

(1)  Prosecution  by  secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  duty  to  prosecute  any 
complaint  Issued  under  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Hearing.— An  administrative  law  Judge 
shall  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  record  with 
respect  to  any  complaint  issued  under  this 
title.  The  hearing  shall  be  commenced  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  issuance  of  such 
complaint,  unless  the  judge.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  determines  that  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  would  best  be  furthered  by  com- 
mencement of  the  action  after  the  expiration 
of  such  period. 

(f)  Findings  and  Conclusions.— 

(1)  In  general.— After  a  hearing  conducted 
under  this  section,  the  administrative  law 
Judge  shall  promptly  make  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law,  and,  if  appropriate, 
issue  an  order  for  relief  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 109. 

(2)  Notification  concerning  delay.— The 
administrative  law  Judge  shall  inform  the 
parties,  in  writing,  of  the  reason  for  any 
delay  In  malting  such  findings  and  conclu- 
sions If  such  findings  and  conclusions  are  not 
made  within  60  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
such  hearing. 

(g)  FiNALrry  of  Dectsion;  Review.— 

(1)  PiNALnr.— The  decision  and  order  of 
the  administrative  law  judge  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  the  final  decision  and 
order  of  the  Secretary  unless,  on  appeal  by 
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States  on  writ  of  certiorari  or 

as  provided  in  section  1254  of 

States  Code. 
Enforcement  of  Administra- 


of  secretary.— If  an  order  of 

is   not  appealed   under   sub- 

(2),   the  Secretary  may  petition 

States  district  court  for  the  dls- 

the  Violation  is  alleged  to 

or  in  which  the  respondent  re- 

ti^nsacts  business,  for  the  enforce- 

order  of  the  Secretary,  by  filing 

a  written  petition  praying  that 

enforced. 

.—On  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
paragraph   (1),   the  court  shall 
to  make  and  enter  a  decree 
(  he  order  of  the  Secretary.  In  such 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  shall 
to  review. 
OF  enforcement.— If,  on  appeal 
under  subsection  (g)(2),  the  Unlt- 
(|3urt  of  appeals  does  not  reverse  or 
order,  such  court  shall  have  the 
to  make  and  enter  a  decree  en- 
order  of  the  Secretary. 


SEC.  107.  E^#'ORCEMENT  BY  CIVIL  ACTION. 

(a)  RiGHl  To  Bring  Civil  Action.— 

(1)  IN  GEJ  ieral.— Subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  this  section,  an  eligible  em- 
ployee or  I  ny  person,  including  a  class  or  or- 
ganization on  behalf  of  any  eligible  em- 
ployee, or  the  Secretary  may  bring  a  civil 
action  aga  nst  any  employer  (Including  any 
State  emp  oyer)  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  title  In  any  appropriate  court  of  the 
United  Stt  tes  or  in  any  State  court  of  com- 
petent Jurl  (diction. 

(2)  No  CH  iRGE  filed.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(3).  a  civil  action  may  be  commenced  under 
this  subse<  tion  without  regard  to  whether  a 
charge  has  been  filed  under  section  106(b). 

(3)  LiMn  ATIONS.— No  civil  action  may  be 
commence  I  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(A)  has  I  .pproved  a  settlement  agreement 
or  has  fa  led  to  disapprove  a  settlement 
agreement  under  section  106(b)(4)  or  106(c)(4), 
as  appropi  ate.  if  such  action  is  based  on  a 
violation  t  Ueged  in  the  charge  and  resolved 
by  the  agr(  ement;  or 

(B)  has  ssued  a  complaint  under  section 
106(c)(3)  01  106(c)(6),  if  such  action  is  based 
upon  a  viol  ation  alleged  in  the  complaint. 

(4)  ENFC  aCEMENT  OF  SETTLEMENT  AGREE- 
MENTS.—Nl  itwithstandlng  paragraph  (3)(A),  a 
civil  actio  1  may  be  commenced  to  enforce 
the  terms  i  tf  any  such  settlement  agreement. 

(5)  TIMIS  B  OF  COMMENCEMENT  OF  CIVIL  AC- 
TION.— 

(A)  In  (  ENERAL.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagnph  (B).  no  civil  action  may  be 
commence  I  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
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of  the  last  ever  t  that  constitutes  the  alleged 
violation. 
(B)  ExcEPnoi  I.— In  any  case  In  which— 
(i)  a  timely  charge  is  filed  under  section 
106(b);  and 

(11)  the  fallui  e  of  the  Secretary  to  issue  a 
complaint  or  eater  into  a  settlement  agree- 
ment based  on  the  charge  (as  provided  under 
section  106(0(4 1)  occurs  later  than  11  months 
after  the  date  c  n  which  any  alleged  violation 
occurred; 

the  charging  pj  rty  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion not  later  ;han  60  days  after  the  date  of 
such  failure. 

(6)  Agencies  .—The  Secretary  shall  not 
bring  a  civil  sction  against  any  agency  of 
the  United  Sta  es. 

(7)  EXCLUSllTE  jurisdiction  ON  COM- 
PLAINT.—On  tie  flling  of  a  complaint  with 
the  court  unde  •  this  subsection,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  coui  t  shall  be  exclusive. 

(b)  Venue.— An  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  I L  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  be  }rought — 

(1)  In  any  ipproprlate  judicial  district 
under  section  391  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code;  or 

(2)  in  the  jui  iiclal  district  in  the  State  In 
which— 

(A)  the  emt  loyment  records  relevant  to 
such  violation  are  maintained  and  adminis- 
tered; or 

(B)  the  aggrieved  person  worked  or  would 
have  worked  bilt  for  the  alleged  violation. 

(C)  NOTIFICATION  OF  THE  SECRETARY;  RIGHT 

To  INTERVENE.  -A  Copy  Of  the  complaint  in 
any  action  by  an  eligible  employee  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  served  on  the  Sec- 
retary by  certiried  mail.  The  Secretary  shall 
have  the  right  to  intervene  In  a  civil  action 
brought  by  ai  employee  under  subsection 
(a). 

(d)     ATTORNEifS     FOR    THE    SECRETARY.— In 

any  civil  actio  a  under  subsection  (a),  attor- 
neys appointed  by  the  Secretary  may  appear 
for  and  represe  nt  the  Secretary,  except  that 
the  Attorney  C  eneral  and  the  Solicitor  (Gen- 
eral shall  cone  uct  any  litigation  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

SEC.  108.  DDVESI  tGATIVE  AUTHORITir. 

(a)  In  Genbral.— To  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provl!  Ions  of  this  title,  or  any  regu- 
lation or  orde  •  issued  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  have,  subject  to  subsection 
(c),  the  Investigative  authority  provided 
under  section  1 1(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  193J  (29  U.S.C.  211(a)). 

(b)  Obligatidn  To  Keep  and  preserve 
Records.— Anji  employer  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve records  in  accordance  with  section 
11(c)  of  the  Fal  r  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  211(01)  and  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Required  Submissions  Generally  Lim- 
ited TO  an  Ajnual  Basis.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  undei  the  authority  of  this  section 
require  any  enployer  or  any  plan,  fund,  or 
program  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  any 
books  or  recop  Is  more  than  once  during  any 
12-month  peril  d,  unless  the  Secretary  has 
reasonable  cau  le  to  believe  there  may  exist  a 
violation  of  tiis  title  or  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  is  in- 
vestigating a  charge  pursuant  to  section  106. 

(d)  SUBPOEN/  Powers,  Etc.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  any  nvestigatlon  provided  for  In 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
subpoena  anth  )rity  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  j'alr  Labor  SUndards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  f)9). 

SEC.  100.  RELIEF 

(a)  Injunctive  Relief.— 
(1)  Cease  an  )  desist.— On  finding  a  viola- 
tion under  se4tlon  106,   the  administrative 
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law  judge  shall  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  act  or 
practice  that  violates  this  title. 

(2)  Injunctions— In  any  civil  action 
brought  under  section  107,  the  court  may 
grant  as  relief  against  any  employer  (includ- 
ing any  State  employer)  any  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  temporary  restraining 
order,  or  other  equitable  relief  as  the  court 
determines  appropriate. 

(b)  Monetary  Damages.— 

<1)  In  general.— Any  employer  (including 
any  State  employer)  that  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  shall  be  liable  to  the  injured 
party  in  an  amount  equal  to  any  wages,  sal- 
ary, employment  benefits,  or  other  com- 
pensation denied  or  lost  to  such  eligible  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  the  violation,  plus  inter- 
est on  the  total  monetary  damages  cal- 
culated at  the  prevailing  rate. 

(2)  Good  faith. — If  an  employer  who  has 
violated  this  title  proves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  administrative  law  judge  or  the  court 
that  the  act  or  omission  that  violated  this 
title  was  in  good  faith  and  that  the  employer 
had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  act  or  omission  was  not  a  violation  of 
this  title,  such  judge  or  the  court  may.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  court,  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  liability  provided  for 
under  this  subsection  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Attorney's  Fees.— A  prevailing  party 
in  an  action  described  under  this  section 
(other  than  the  United  States)  may  be 
awarded  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part 
of  the  costs,  in  addition  to  any  relief  award- 
ed. The  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
costs  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  per- 
son. 

(d)  Limitation. — Damages  awarded  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  not  accrue  from  a  date 
that  is  later  than  2  years  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  a  charge  is  filed  under  section  106(b)  or 
a  civil  action  is  brought  under  section  107. 

SEC.  110.  SPECIAL  RULES  CONCERNING  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  ACEN- 
CIE& 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  rights  (including 
the  rights  under  section  103,  which  shall  ex- 
tend throughout  the  period  of  leave  of  any 
employee  under  this  section),  remedies,  and 
procedures  under  this  Act  shall  apply  to — 

(1)  any  "local  educational  agency"  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2891(12)))  and  its  employees;  and 

(2)  any  private  elementary  and  secondary 
school  and  its  employees. 

(b)  LEAVE  Does  Not  Violate  Certain 
Other  Federal  Laws.— a  local  educational 
agency  and  a  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  shall  not  be  in  violation  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1400  et  seq.).  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794).  or  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d  et 
seq.).  solely  as  a  result  of  an  eligible  em- 
ployee of  such  agency  or  school  exercising 
the  rights  of  such  employee  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Rules  Appucable  to  Periods  Near 
THE  Conclusion  of  an  Academic  Term.— The 
following  rules  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
periods  of  leave  near  the  conclusion  of  an 
academic  term  in  the  case  of  any  employee 
employed  principally  in  an  instructional  ca- 
pacity by  any  such  educational  agency  or 
school: 

(1)  Leave  more  than  s  weeks  prior  to  end 
of  term.— If  the  employee  begins  leave  under 
section  102  more  than  5  weeks  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  academic  term,  the  agency  or 
school  may  require  the  employee  to  continue 
taking  leave  until  the  end  of  such  term,  if— 


(A)  the  leave  is  of  at  least  3  weeks  dura- 
tion; and 

(B)  the  return  to  employment  would  occur 
during  the  3-week  period  before  the  end  of 
such  term. 

(2)  Leave  less  than  s  weeks  prior  to  end 
OF  TERM.— If  the  employee  begins  leave  under 
section  102(a)  during  the  period  that  com- 
mences 5  weeks  prior  to  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic term,  the  agency  or  school  may  re- 
quire the  employee  to  continue  taking  leave 
until  the  end  of  such  term,  if- 

(A)  the  leave  is  of  greater  than  2  weeks  du- 
ration; and 

(B)  the  return  to  employment  would  occur 
during  the  2-week  period  before  the  end  of 
such  term. 

(3)  LEAVE  LESS  than  3  WEEKS  PRIOR  TO  END 

OF  TERM.— If  the  employee  begins  leave  under 
section  102(a)  during  the  period  that  com- 
mences 3  weeks  prior  to  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic term  and  the  duration  of  the  leave  is 
greater  than  5  working  days,  the  agency  or 
school  may  require  the  employee  to  continue 
to  take  leave  until  the  end  of  such  term. 

(d)  RESTORATION  TO  EQUIVALENT  EMPLOY- 
MENT POSITION.- For  purposes  of  determina- 
tions under  section  103(a)(1)(B)  (relating  to 
the  restoration  of  an  employee  to  an  equiva- 
lent position),  in  the  case  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  a  private  elementary  and 
secondary  school,  such  determination  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  established  school 
board  policies  and  practices,  private  school 
policies  and  practices,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements. 

(e)  REDUCTION  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LIABIL- 
ITY.— If  a  local  educational  agency  or  a  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  school  that 
has  violated  title  I  proves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  administrative  law  judge  or  the  court 
that  the  agency,  school,  or  department  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  un- 
derlying act  or  omission  was  not  a  violation 
of  such  title,  such  judge  or  court  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  or  court,  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  liability  provided  for  under 
section  109(b)(1)  to  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  such  section. 

SEC.  111.  NOTICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  employer  shall  post 
and  keep  posted,  in  conspicuous  places  on 
the  premises  of  the  employer  where  notices 
to  employees  and  applicants  for  employment 
are  customarily  posted,  a  notice,  to  be  pre- 
pared or  approved  by  the  Secretary,  setting 
forth  excerpts  from,  or  summaries  of.  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  this  title  and  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  filing  of  a  charge. 

(b)  PENALTY.— Any  employer  that  willfully 
violates  this  section  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
money  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100  for  each 
separate  offense. 

SEC.  lit.  REGULATIONS. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title  (including  regulations 
under  section  106(a)). 

TITLE  II— LEAVE  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 
SEC.  901.  LEAVE  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  Civil  Service  Employees.— 
(1)  IN  GENERAL.— Chapter  63  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter; 
■SUBCHAPTER  V— FAMILY  LEAVE 
't  8381.  DeOnitioos 
"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter: 
"(1)  The  term  'employee'  means — 
"(A)  an  'employee',  as  defined  by  section 
6301(2)  of  this  Utle  (excluding  an  individual 


employed  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia);  and 

"(B)  an  individual  described  in  clause  (v) 
or  (ix)  of  such  section; 

who  has  been  employed  for  at  least  12 
months  and  completed  at  least  1,000  hours  of 
service  during  the  previous  12-month  period. 

"(2)  The  term  'son  or  daughter'  means  a  bi- 
ological, adopted,  or  foster  child,  a  stepchild, 
a  legal  ward,  or  a  child  of  a  person  standing 
in  loco  parentis,  who  is — 

"(A)  under  18  years  of  age;  or 

"(B)  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  incapable 
of  self-care  because  of  a  mental  or  physical 
disability. 

"(3)  The  term  'parent'  means  the  biological 
parent  of  the  child  or  an  individual  who 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  a  child  when  the 
child  was  a  son  or  daughter. 

"{  6382.  Leave  reqnlremeiit 

"(a)(1)  An  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  10 
workweeks  of  leave  during  any  12-month  pe- 
riod— 

"(A)  because  of  the  birth  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  the  employee;  or 

"(B)  because  of  the  placement  of  a  son  or 
daughter  with  the  employee  for  adoption  or 
foster  care. 

"(2)  The  entitlement  to  leave  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  birth  or  placement  of  a  son  or 
daughter  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
birth  or  placement. 

"(3)  Leave  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be 
taken  by  an  employee  intermittently  unless 
the  employee  and  the  employing  agency 
agree  otherwise. 

"(b)  On  agreement  between  the  employing 
agency  and  the  employee,  leave  under  this 
section  may  be  taken  on  a  reduced  leave 
schedule.  Such  reduced  leave  schedule  shall 
not  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  total  amount 
of  leave  to  which  the  employee  is  entitled. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
leave  granted  under  subsection  (a)  m&y  con- 
sist of  unpaid  leave. 

"(d)(1)  If  an  employing  agency  provides 
paid  leave  for  fewer  than  12  workweeks,  the 
additional  weeks  of  leave  necessary  to  attain 
the  12  workweeks  of  leave  required  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  without  com- 
pensation. 

"(2)  An  employee  may  elect,  or  an  employ- 
ing agency  may  require  the  employee,  to 
substitute  for  leave  under  subsection  (a)  any 
of  the  accrued  paid  vacation  leave,  personal 
leave,  or  family  leave  of  the  employee  for 
any  part  of  the  12-week  period  of  such  leave 
under  such  paragraph. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  necessity  for 
leave  under  subsection  (a)  is  foreseeable 
based  on  an  expected  birth  or  adoption,  the 
employee  shall  provide  the  employing  agen- 
cy with  prior  notice  of  such  expected  birth  or 
adoption  in  a  manner  that  is  reasonable  and 
practicable. 

"i  6383.  Job  protection 

"(a)  Any  employee  who  takes  leave  under 
section  6^  for  the  intended  purpose  of  the 
leave  shall  be  entitled,  upon  return  trom 
such  leave — 

"(1)  to  be  restored  by  the  employing  agen- 
cy to  the  position  of  employment  held  by  the 
employee  when  the  leave  commenced;  or 

"(2)  to  be  restored  to  an  equivalent  posi- 
tion with  equivalent  employment  benefits, 
pay,  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

"(b)  The  taking  of  leave  under  section  6382 
shall  not  result  in  the  loss  of  any  employ- 
ment benefit  accrued  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  the  leave  commenced. 
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"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  entitle  any  restored  employee  to — 

"(1)  the  accrual  of  any  seniority  or  em- 
ployment benefits  durlnsr  any  period  of 
leave;  or 

"(2)  any  rigrht.  beneQt,  or  position  of  em- 
ployment other  than  that  to  which  the  em- 
ployee was  entitled  to  on  the  date  the  leave 
was  commenced. 

"(d)  As  a  condition  to  restoration  under 
subsection  (a),  the  employing  agency  may 
have  a  policy  that  requires  each  employee  to 
receive  certiflcatlon  from  the  health  care 
parovider  of  the  employee  that  the  employee 
is  able  to  resume  work. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  employing  agency  from 
requiring  an  employee  on  leave  under  sec- 
tion 6382  to  periodically  report  to  the  em- 
ploying agency  on  the  status  and  Intention 
of  the  employee  to  return  to  work. 
"f  •SS4.  Sick  leave 

"(a)  An  employee  may  use  personal  sick 
leave  beneflts  provided  by  the  employer  of 
the  employee  for  absences  due  to  an  illness 
of  the  child,  spouse,  or  parent  of  the  em- 
ployee. An  employer  may  limit  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  leave  used  in  accordance 
with  this  section  to  5  days  during  a  12-month 
period. 

"(b)  An  employee  may  use  personal  sick 
leave  beneflts  as  described  in  subsection  (a) 
on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  condi- 
tions as  apply  to  personsJ  sick  leave  benefits 
used  due  to  an  illness  of  the  employee. 
"1 6S8S.  Prohibition  of  ooercioii 

"(a)  An  employee  shall  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
other  employee  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  em- 
Idoyee  under  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'in- 
timidate, threaten,  or  coerce'  includes  prom- 
ising to  confer  or  conferring  any  benefit 
(such  as  appointment,  promotion,  or  com- 
pensation), or  taking  or  threatening  to  take 
any  reprisal  (such  as  deprivation  of  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  or  compensation). 
'i  086.  HMhh  iasoruice 

"An  employee  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  under  chapter  S9  who  is  placed  in  a 
leave  status  under  section  6382  may  elect  to 
continue  the  health  benefits  enrollment  of 
the  employee  while  in  leave  status  and  ar- 
range to  pay  into  the  Employees  Health  Ben- 
eflts Fund  (described  in  section  8909)  through 
the  employing  agency  of  the  employee,  the 
appropriate  employee  contributions. 
'^  087.  BeguUUioM 

"The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  i>re8crlbe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  subchapter.  The  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  title 
I  of  the  Family  Financial  and  Job  Security 
Act  of  1991.". 

(2)  Table  of  (X)ntent8.— The  teble  of  con- 
tents for  chapter  63  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— FAMILY  LEAVE  AND 
SICK  LEAVE 
"6381.  Definitions. 
"6383.  Leave  requirement. 
"6383.  Job  protection. 
'*6384.  Sick  leave. 
"638S.  Prohibition  of  coercion. 
"6386.  Health  insurance. 
"6387.  Ragnlatlons.". 

(b)  Emplotkbs  Paid  Prom  Nonappro- 
FUATBD  Funds.— Section  2106(cKl)  of  title  5, 
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United  Ste  tes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "53"  «nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "53, 
subchapter  V  of  chapter  63,". 

TITLE  m— COMMISSION  ON  LEAVE 
SBC.  Ml.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  isi  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  I  he  Commission  on  Leave  (herein- 
after refer  ed  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 
SBC.  SOS.  DU  ms. 

The  Com  nission  shall— 

(1)  condu  ;t  a  comprehensive  study  of— 

(A)  exist  ng  and  proposed  policies  relating 
to  leave; 

(B)  the  1  otential  costs,  beneflts,  and  im- 
pact on  pp  ductivity  of  such  policies  on  em- 
ployers; an  1 

(C)  alter  latlve  and  equivalent  State  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees des  cribed  in  section  llCKa);  and 

(2)  not  la  ter  than  2  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Commission  first  meets,  prepare 
and  submi  ,  to  the  appropriate  Committees 
of  Congres) ,  a  report  that  may  include  legis- 
lative reco:  nmendations  concerning  coverage 
of  business  ss  that  employ  fewer  than  50  em- 
ployees an(  alternative  and  equivalent  State 
enforcemeijt  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees described  in  section  110(a). 

SEC.  aos.  MI  MBERSHIP. 

(a)  CoMP<  smoN.— 

(1)  Appoi  stments.— The  Commission  shall 
be  compost  d  of  12  voting  members  and  2  ex 
offlcio  me)  nbers  to  be  appointed  not  later 
than  60  daj  s  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  follows: 

(A)  Sena  tors.— One  Senator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  Si  nator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  1«  ader  of  the  Senate. 

(B)  Memjers  of  house  of  representa- 
tives.—Oni  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlv*  s  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  Ithe  House  of  Representatives,  and 
one  Memb*-  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  aptwinted  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  6t  Representatives. 

(C)  ADDn  [onal  members.- 

(i)  Appod  tment.— Two  members  each  shall 
be  appoint4  d  by— 

(1)  the  Si  Baker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(II)  the  n  ajority  leader  of  the  Senate; 

(III)  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representa  ;lves;  and 

(IV)  the  I  linority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(11)  EXPEI  tise.— Such  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  virtue  of  demonstrated  expertise 
In  relevant  family,  temporary  disability,  and 
labor-manaferement  issues  and  shall  include 
representaliives  of  employers. 

(2)  Ex  OFjiciO  MEMBERS.- The  Secretary  of 
Health  an<  Human  Services  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  I  abor  shall  serve  on  the  Conmils- 
slon  as  non  rotlng  ex  officio  members. 

(b)  Vacai  cies.- Any  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mission shill  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  (Srlginal  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson.— 
The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairperson 
and  a  vice  dhairperson  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

(d)  QuoRiM.- Eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mission sh^l  constitute  a  quorum  for  all 
purposes,  ettcept  that  a  lesser  number  may 
constitute  k  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing hearingp. 

SEC.  to*.  COflFENSATION. 

(a)  Pay.-  Members  of  the  Conunission  shall 
serve  witha  ut  compensation. 

(b)  Travel  Expenses.— Members  of  the 
Commissioi  i  shall  be  allowed  reasonable 
travel  expe  uses,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
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ance,  in  accord  Lnce  with  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  when  performing  du- 
ties of  the  Commission. 

SEC.  aos,  POWEIi$. 

(a)  MEETiNOsi— The  Commission  shall  first 
meet  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  all  menbers  are  appointed,  and  the 
Commission  shi  ill  meet  thereafter  on  the  call 
of  the  chalrpenion  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  Hearings  and  Sessions.- The  Commis- 
sion may  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  sucii  evidence  as  the  Commission 
considers  appropriate.  The  Commission  may 
administer  oafhs  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearinig  before  it. 

(c)  Access  to  Information.— The  Conunis- 
sion may  secuie  directly  from  any  Federal 
agency  informajtion  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  On  the  request  of  the 
chairperson  or  |vlce  chairperson  of  the  Com- 

ad  of  such  agency  shall  fUr- 
nation  to  the  Commission. 
DiRE(7roR.— The  Commission 
Executive  Director  from  the 
r  Federal  agency  to  assist  the 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 


mission,  the  hi 
nish  such  infori 

(d)  EXECUTiv: 
may  apiwint  a: 
personnel  of  an 
Commission  in 
Commission. 

(e)  USE  OF  FiJciLITIES  AND  SERVICES.- Upon 

the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  make  available  to 
the  Commissicn  any  of  the  facilities  and 
services  of  such  agency. 

(f)  Personnel  From  Other  Agencies.— On 
the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  a<ency  may  detail  any  of  the 
personnel  of  su  ch  agency  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

SEC.  SOS.  TERMD«  ATION. 

The  CommisMon  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  the  date  o  f  the  submission  of  the  report 
of  the  Commission  to  Congress. 
TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  401.  EFTECT  ON  OTHER  LAW& 

(a)  FEDERAL  JAND    STATE    ANTI-DISCRIMINA- 

TiON  Laws.— Nbthing  in  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  mdde  by  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal  or 
State  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  r4ligion,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  age,  or  hantlicapped  status. 

(b)  State  ajijd  Local  Laws.— Nothing  in 
this  Act  or  any  {amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  supersede  any  tx-ovision 
of  any  State  iind  local  law  that  provides 
greater  employee  leave  rights  than  the 
rights  establisfied  under  this  Act  or  any 
amendment 
SEC. 


by  this  Act. 
ON   EXISTING 


EMPLOYMENT 


(a)  More 
or  any  amen< 


VE.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
nt  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  diminish  the  obligation  of  an 
employer  to  coiiply  with  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  or  any  employment  bene- 
fit program  on  plan  that  provides  greater 
family  and  sick  leave  rights  to  employees 
than  the  rights  provided  under  this  Act  or 
any  amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Less  Pro-^ective.— The  rights  provided 
to  employees  ubder  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  (this  Act  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished by  any  (collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  any  en^ployment  benefit  program  or 
plan. 

SBC  40S.  ENCOU^ACHEMENT  OF  MORE  GENEROUS 
LEAVE  FOLICIE& 

Nothing  in  t^s  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  dis- 
courage emplojters  from  adopting  or  retain- 
ing leave  policies  more  generous  than  any 
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policies  that  comply  with  the  requirements 
under  this  Act  or  any  amendment  made  by 
this  Act. 

SEC  4M.  EFFECTIVE  DATK8. 

(a)  TITLE  m.— Title  m  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  3  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Other  TrrLES.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  titles  I  and  11  and  this  title 
shall  take  effect  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Collective  bargaining  agreements.— 
In  the  case  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment in  effect  on  the  effective  date  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (1),  title  I  shall  apply 
on  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  termination  of  such 
agreement;  or 

(B)  the  date  that  occurs  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  40S.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a 
taxpayer  conscientiously  opposed  to 
participation  in  war  may  elect  to  have 
such  taxpayer's  income,  estate,  or  grift 
tax  payments  spent  for  nonmilitary 
purjposes;  to  create  the  United  States 
Peace  Tax  Fund  to  receive  such  tax 
payments;  to  establish  a  United  States 
Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

UNTFED  STATES  PEACE  TAX  FUND  ACT 

•  Mr.  HATFIKTiP.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  spend  S15  bil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  pay  for 
our  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  are 
some  taxpayers,  however,  who  cannot 
in  good  conscience  contribute  to  this 
effort,  citizens  will  risk  fines  and  jail 
sentences  to  withhold  taxes  that  sup- 
port war,  or  who  will  even  impoverish 
themselves  and  their  families  rather 
than  be  legally  bound  to  pay  such 
taxes. 

These  are  people  deeply  driven  by 
values  bom  of  conscience,  and  al- 
though conscientious  objectors  to  war 
have  not  been  forced  to  serve  in  active 
combat  for  45  years,  they  are  still  re- 
quired to  support  the  military  through 
taxation.  Mr.  President,  if  it  has  ever 
been  clear  in  the  history  of  our  democ- 
racy, it  is  clear  now  that  we  need  to 
protect  the  preeminent  right  of  con- 
science of  all  our  citizens. 

For  14  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  introduce  the  peace  tax  ftind  bill  to 
the  Senate.  This  bill  would  protect  the 
right  of  conscience  by  allowing  those 
who  object  to  war  pay  their  fraction  of 
military  taxes  to  an  organized  peace 
tax  fund.  That  small  minority  of  our 
Nation  who  are  officially  recorded  con- 
scientious objectors  would  not  be  re- 
lieved of  their  responsibility  to  pay 
their  taxes  in  full.  Instead,  conscien- 
tious objectors  who  now  unlawftilly 
withhold  the  portion  of  their  taxes 
which     supports     military     spending 


would  be  able,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
to  pay  full  taxes  once  again.  Con- 
sequently, revenue  collection  would 
improve  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

The  right  of  conscientious  objection 
is  guaranteed  to  men  and  women  who, 
because  of  religious  or  moral  beliefs, 
cannot  participate  in  military  service, 
the  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  would  further 
protect  that  right.  Most  conscientious 
objectors  believe  that  supporting  mili- 
tary service  through  taxation  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  fighting  in  war;  each  are 
equally  unacceptable,  morally.  The 
peace  tax  fund  would  give  them  a  legal 
alternative  to  military  taxes. 

Under  this  legrislation,  criteria  used 
to  determine  conscientious  objector 
status  would  be  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  Eligible  in- 
dividuals are  those  who  certify  on  their 
tax  refunds  that  they  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war  and  have  been 
exempted  from  combatant  service  and 
training  in  the  U.S.  armed  services. 
The  taxpayer  could  be  required  to 
present  additional  information  to  ver- 
ify conscientious  objector  status. 

A  board  of  trustees  for  the  peace  tax 
fund  would  be  made  up  of  11  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  a  consisttent 
conimitment  to  world  peace,  inter- 
national friendship,  and  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict. 
They  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  and  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  distributing  the  funds  to 
Federal  programs  for  nonmilitary  and 
nonviolent  solutions  to  military  con- 
flict. 

Appropriations  suggested  by  the 
trustees  would  be  reviewed  and  author- 
ized by  Congress.  The  tax  money  would 
help  finance  projects  such  as:  Retrain- 
ing of  workers  displaced  by  conversion 
from  military  production  or  activities: 
select  projects  at  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace;  disarmament  efforts;  and  im- 
provement of  international  health, 
education,  and  welfare. 

The  peace  tax  fund  would  be  an  alter- 
nate fund  within  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It 
would  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  what  per- 
centage of  the  funds  were  appropriated 
for  a  military  purpose.  The  IRS  would 
then  be  required  to  transfer  tax  re- 
ceipts designated  for  the  peace  tax  fund 
to  that  fund  each  month. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  fear  a 
surge  in  individuals  claiming  conscien- 
tious objector  status  should  this  bill 
become  law.  History  does  not  bear  this 
out.  During  past  wars  when  troops  were 
called  to  fight,  there  was  no  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  conscien- 
tious objectors.  That  number  has  re- 
mained constant,  reflecting  the  true 
and  constant  moral  beliefs  on  which 
conscientious  objection  is  based. 

As  we  vote  to  appropriate  funds  for 
this  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  pre- 
pare to  take  care  of  our  veterans,  we 
must  also  pay  close  attention  to  the 
rights  of  conscientious  objectors.  Free- 


dom of  conscience  is  a  constitutional 
right.  Establishment  of  a  U.S.  peace 
tax  fund  would  protect  that  right.* 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  691.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  for  Excellence  for  out- 
standing students  who  are  committed 
to  careers  in  teaching  in  public  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ltabor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  EXCELLENCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  truly 
believe  that  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  deals  with  the  single 
most  important  challenge  facing  this 
generation  of  Americans:  The  critical 
need  to  restore  excellence  to  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education. 

If  we  deal  successfully  with  every 
other  major  policy  area  facing  us  and 
fail  to  rebuild  our  educational  system, 
we  will  eventually  undermine  our 
progress  in  all  other  areas.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  a  nation  with  a  second-  or 
third-rate  educational  system  will  ulti- 
mately be  in  the  second  or  third  rank 
of  nations. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  the  National 
Foundation  for  Elxcellence  Act.  This 
bill  establishes  a  national  foundation 
funded  by  a  public  and  private  partner- 
ship to  fund  educational  costs  for  out- 
standing students  who  wish  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession. 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  we  were  very 
close  to  passing  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Elxcellence  Act  as  a  committee 
amendment  to  the  National  Teachers 
Act  based  on  my  original  proposal.  Un- 
fortunately, time  was  not  on  our  side 
in  passing  the  major  teacher  bill  last 
year.  But  with  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Eiducation  Act  occurring 
this  year,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Teach- 
er Scholarship  Program  I  nrst  began 
working  on  in  1985  will  again  have  the 
support  of  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  faced  in 
education  in  1985  remain  the  same,  and, 
in  several  areas,  our  i>roblem8  have 
worsened.  It  is  crucial  in  this  coming 
decade  that  we  recognize  and  begin  to 
address  our  urgent  need  to  support  our 
best  teachers  and  to  replenish  the  tal- 
ent pool  available  for  the  classroom. 

We  must  work  to  attract  our  best  and 
brightest  students  to  the  classroom, 
and  we  must  restore  the  honor  this  pto- 
fession  so  greatly  deserves.  We  must 
take  ix>sitive  steps  to  ensure  that  out- 
standing students  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  who  are  underrepresented 
in  the  teaching  profession  are  given  the 
incentive  to  go  into  the  classroom.  We 
must  ensure  that  our  inner-city  and 
our  rural  schools  are  staffed  by  teach- 
ers who  graduated  in  the  top  portions 
of  their  class  or  excelled  in  a  particular 
subject  or  discipline.  And  we,  as  a  gov- 
ernment, must  begin  to  include  Amer- 
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lean  educators  and  business  leaders  in 
coalitions  to  meet  these  goals.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  make  a  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation's  students  by  mak- 
ing a  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
teachers.  The  National  Foundation  for 
Excellence  makes  this  commitment. 

Since  I  first  introduced  this  bill.  I 
have  received  a  remarkable  degree  of 
support  for  the  legislation  from  teach- 
ers, parents,  students,  and  members  of 
the  higher  education  community.  As 
Kyle  Dahlem.  past  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Education  Association,  reit- 
erated, full  scholarships  for  academi- 
cally capable  students  are  scarce  and  a 
stipend  is  a  positive  reinforcement  of  a 
teacher's  value. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Excel- 
lence establishes  a  national  foundation 
funded  by  a  public  and  private  partner- 
ship to  fund  educational  costs  for  out- 
standing students  who  wish  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession.  It  provides  for 
governance  by  a  board  of  distinguished 
citizens  and  is  patterned  somewhat 
after  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation  which  awards  scholarships 
to  students  interested  in  careers  in 
public  service. 

When  I  was  Governor,  we  had  a  short- 
age of  doctors  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns.  We  developed  a  Rural  Medical 
Scholarship  Program  under  which  we 
paid  the  full  educational  cost  of  medi- 
cal students  who  promised  to  practice 
in  these  underserved  areas  for  a  least  5 
years  after  graduation  or  be  forced  to 
pay  back  all  of  the  educational  costs 
plus  a  large  penalty  payment.  The  pro- 
gram made  a  major  reduction  in  the 
shortage  of  rural  medical  manpower. 

A  similar  program  for  teachers  can 
also  provide  a  direct  incentive  to  our 
Nation's  best  students  to  become  edu- 
cators. It  is  imperative  that  we  take 
the  initiative  now  to  help  address  the 
current  shortages  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Like  all  other  States  through- 
out the  Nation.  Oklahoma  is  currently 
Dicing  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  many 
important  academic  areas,  including 
mathematics,  sciences,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. Seventy  of  Oklahoma's  sev- 
enty-seven counties  face  teacher  va- 
cancies. And  last  year  it  was  reported 
by  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Edu- 
cation that  522  emergency  and  provi- 
sional teaching  certificates  had  to  be 
granted  to  alleviate  teacher  shortages. 
Mr.  President,  our  students  deserve 
better  than  that  and  our  Nation  de- 
mands it. 

The  scholarships  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Excellence  will 
not  only  help  fill  these  teacher  short- 
ages but  will  fill  these  vacancies  with 
the  very  best  students  our  Nation  has 
to  offer.  A  student,  to  apply  for  the 
educational  package,  would  have  to 
have  tested  in  the  top  10  percent  of  the 
scholastic  aptitude  test  or  the  Amer- 
ican college  test;  must  have  graduated 
in  the  top  10  percent  from  high  school: 
must  maintain  a  3.2  grade  point  aver- 


age in  cojlege;  ajid,  must  commit  to 
teaching  ill  public  schools  after  gradua- 
tion. I  / 

The  amcunt  of  available  financial  aid 
would  depend  on  the  students  commit- 
ment to  leaching  post-graduation.  A 
ceiling  of  $20,000  would  be  available  for 
individuals  who  will  teach  for  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years:  S28,000  for  3  years, 
$36,000  for  4  years,  $50,000  for  5  years, 
and  $70,00fl  for  6  years. 

A  penalt  f  for  failing  to  teach  in  pub- 
lic schooli  after  graduation  would  be 
the  princij  al  amount  of  the  scholarship 
plus  inter  !st  equal  to  the  T-bill  rate 
plus  20  per  ;ent. 

The  four  dation  would  be  funded  by  a 
permanent  endowment.  The  funding 
would  cone  from  a  one-time  $200  mil- 
lion appropriation  and  an  additional 
$200  millicfci  available  for  matching  to 
private  gif  ;8,  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

With  th(  potential  to  receive  up  to 
the  full  CO  3t  of  attendance  to  any  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States,  we  can 
convince  o  it  very  best  students  to  con- 
sider teac]  ing  as  a  career.  Since  some 
of  our  Nat  ion's  finest  universities  now 
cost  almoa ;  $20,000  per  year  for  the  cost 
of  attenda  ice,  many  students  can  sim- 
ply not  afl  3rd  to  attend  such  expensive 
institutior  s.  With  tuition  for  colleges 
and  univei  sities  currently  rising  7  per- 
cent on  av  jrage  for  public  institutions 
and  8  perc(  nt  on  average  for  private  in- 
stitutions, the  costs  of  obtaining  an 
education  is  rising  at  a  rate  that  is 
twice  that  of  our  national  inflation  av- 
erage. It  i  s  simply  becoming  prohibi- 
tive for  mi  ddle  and  lower  income  fami- 
lies to  fins  nee  an  education.  And  those 
who  take  i  lut  student  loans  to  finance 
their  degr(  es  are  faced  with  enormous 
debt  when  they  graduate,  thus  forcing 
our  best  aid  brightest  to  make  career 
decisions  Based  on  salary  rather  than 
proposal  fiilfillment. 

The  Okli  homa  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Ed  ication  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  a  National 
Foundatioi  i  for  Excellence,  because  the 
school  con  ends  that  while  the  quality 
of  the  8tu(  ients  at  the  college  of  edu- 
cation is  reaching  new  levels  of 
achievement,  the  school  still  can't 
compete  with  the  college  of  engineer- 
ing, for  ejiample,  in  consistently  get- 
ting students  who  graduated  at  the 
very  top  of  their  high  school  classes. 
The  main  problem  in  consistently  at- 
tracting th  B  best  and  the  brightest  stu- 
dents to  u  aching,  the  college  of  edu- 
cation coni  ends,  is  financial.  If  we  took 
steps  to  pr  ivide  scholarships  and  other 
financial  c  ompensation  to  our  teach- 
ers, our  Na  tion  would  be  taking  an  im- 
portant sXa  p  toward  a  brighter  future 
for  our  Nal  ion's  students  and  teachers. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Excel- 
lence also  encourages  State  and  local 
participati  )n  in  the  program.  State  or 
local  govei  aments  can  partially  fund  a 
scholarshi]  to  a  particular  student  who 
would  then  agree  to  return  to  that 
State  or  h  cality  to  teach.  Businesses 
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will  also  be  a]  lowed  and  encouraged  to 
participate  at  a  State  or  local  level  by 
partially  funding  the  scholarships  and 
specifying  the  State  or  locality  where 
they  want  the  student  to  return  to 
teach.  In  doing  so,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments andpusinesses  become  an  in- 
tegral participant  in  our  national  ef- 
fort to  provide  scholarships  to  our  best 
and  brightest  Students. 

This  past  yekr  has  been  witness  to  an 
avalanche  of  Studies,  conferences,  and 
panel  discussions  of  the  crisis  we  now 
face  in  education.  But  studies,  con- 
ferences, ana  discussions  will  not 
change  SAT  *!ores  and  academic  per- 
formance. We  must  stop  talking  about 
the  problems  in  education  and  start 
making  real  cl  langes. 

While  it  is  mportant  to  understand 
and  evaluate  the  statistics  generated 
regarding  our  classrooms,  it  is  even 
more  importai  it  to  take  active  steps  in 
trying  to  cha  ige  all  that  we  know  is 
wrong  with  o  ir  schools.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbrigh^  stated.  "Creative  lead- 
ership and  libferal  education,  which  in 
fact  go  together,  are  the  first  require- 
ment for  a  h(  peful  future  for  human- 
kind." 

Six  years  ago,  I  decided  to  try  to  do 
something  rea  l  and  positive  to  encour- 
age our  studei  ts  and  teachers  to  excel, 
so  I  started  a  jrivate  foundation  in  my 
State  called  tl  le  Oklahoma  Foundation 
for  Excellence  The  foundation  is  proof 
positive  that  action  leads  to  results. 
Since  the  foDndation  was  begun,  we 
have  given  out  over  20  $5,000  cash 
awards  to  ouf  State's  best  educators 
and  over  400  ffl.OOO  scholarships  to  our 
State's  best  students.  Even  more  im- 
portantly, thej  work  of  the  Oklahoma 
Excellence  has  led  to  a 
iportance  and  apprecia- 
.te's  outstanding  teach- 
its.  It  is  time  we  try  to 
le  momentum  on  a  na- 
id  that  is  why  I  have 
trously  on  behalf  of  the 
lation  for  Excellence. 

Like  the  Oklahoma  Foundation  for 
Excellence,  the  National  Foundation 
for  Excellence  will  directly  involve  the 
private  sector  and  combine  the  talents 
and  vision  ol  our  nation's  business 
leaders  with  tl  e  experience  and  wisdom 
of  our  nation' I  educators  to  help  find 
solutions  to  ti  e  problems  we  now  face. 

By  drawing  >n  the  talents  and  com- 
mitment of  our  most  respected  teach- 
ers, business  leaders,  and  Members  of 
Congress,  we  w  ill  work  together  to  find 
solutions.  Many  of  our  previous  at- 
tempts to  imrrove  the  American  edu- 
cational system  have  failed  because 
they  did  not  bi  ing  all  the  vital  players 
together  as  one  to  make  the  system 
work.  Now  more  than  ever  we  must 
forge  a  strong  alliance  between  the 
education.  pri\  ate  and  public  sectors  to 
reach  our  com  non  goal  of  helping  our 
Nation's  students  to  succeed. 

In  a  report ;  released  in  September 
1990  by  the  Ddpartment  of  Education. 


Foundation  foi 
new  sense  of  it 
tion  for  our  s| 
ers  and  studeil 
create  the 
tional  level 
worked  so  vigt 
National  Fount 
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our  students  are  failing  to  make  the 
grade.  The  study  shows  that  despite 
the  attention  given  to  education  this 
past  year,  our  students  are  still  lack- 
ing in  many  critical  areas.  Most  impor- 
tantly, our  Nation's  students  do  not 
have  the  analytical  skills  nor  the 
mathematical  ability  necessary  to 
compete  in  today's  global  environment. 
The  report,  compiled  by  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  also  chron- 
icles our  students'  failure  to  make  the 
grade  in  many  other  important  areas  of 
education. 

As  I  have  said  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee I  consider  our  single  greatest 
threat  to  our  national  security  to  be 
our  failure  to  fully  develop  our  nation's 
human  resources.  We  are  moving  into  a 
new  world  environment.  Our  influence 
can  no  longer  be  based  solely  upon  our 
military  strength.  We  must  equip  our- 
selves for  the  21st  century  by  building 
our  economiic  strength.  Our  future 
well-being  as  a  nation  and  our  ability 
to  compete  in  world  trade  is  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  our  human  re- 
sources. 

In  order  to  develop  our  human  re- 
sources, we  must  start  with  effective 
educators.  The  talents  of  our  best  stu- 
dents coming  out  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  our  country  must  be  uti- 
lized in  the  classroom. 

Our  public  education  system  is  the 
cornerstone  of  a  strong  and  vital  demo- 
cratic system.  The  people  cannot  fully 
participate  in  a  society  if  they  are  not 
sufficiently  educated  about  them- 
selves, their  own  past,  and  the  nature 
of  the  problems  which  they  confront. 

Excellence  in  public  education  is  fun- 
damental to  our  commitment  to  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  economic  status.  If  we 
allow  two  standards  of  educational  op- 
portunity to  develop,  excellence  in  pri- 
vate schools  for  the  affluent  and  medi- 
ocrity in  public  schools  for  the  masses, 
we  will  soon  find  that  we  live  in  a 
country  in  which  true  equality  of  op- 
portunity has  ceased  to  exist. 

We  will  also  find  that  our  economic 
strength  and  our  ability  to  compete  in 
the  world  marketplace  will  continue  to 
erode  and  a  nation  that  loses  its  eco- 
nomic strength  will  soon  lose  its  politi- 
cal, diplomatic,  and  military  strength 
as  well. 

As  the  United  States  economic 
strength  becomes  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  high-skill  jobs  which  require  a 
far  more  advanced  education  than  has 
ever  been  necessary  before,  we  must 
recognize  that  a  literate  work  force  in 
this  country  is  no  longer  one  that  can 
merely  read  and  write  but  a  work  force 
that  is  also  computer  literate,  for  ex- 
ample. The  only  way  for  the  United 
States  to  retain  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world  in  a  century  in 
which    human    resource    development 


has  become  the  key  element  is  to  have 
the  best  educated  work  force  in  the 
world. 

We  are  learning  that  the  failure  of 
our  educational  system  to  adequately 
prepare  workers  can  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  private 
sector  and  make  American  companies 
less  competitive.  Private  companies 
are  now  close  to  spending  roughly  as 
much  retraining  and  providing  reme- 
dial education  for  their  workers  as  we 
as  taxpayers  spend  educating  all  of  the 
children  in  the  Nation  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  key  to  rebuilding  our  edu- 
cational system  is  the  attraction  of 
qualified  young  people  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  retention  of  the  best 
teachers  already  in  the  classroom.  Fine 
physical  facilities  will  only  produce 
mediocre  eductional  experiences  if 
they  are  staffed  with  mediocre  teach- 
ers. 

There  is  no  single  solution  to  the 
problem  and  no  simple  way  to  attract  a 
fair  portion  of  the  best  and  brightest  in 
our  society  to  the  teaching  profession 
and  keep  them  in  it.  Compensation  is  a 
major  part  of  the  problem  and  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  importance  of 
teaching  and  grant  it  the  community 
status  which  it  deserves  is  another. 

How  do  we  break  the  cycle  of  tax- 
payers who  are  unwilling  to  raise 
teachers  salaries  as  long  as  they  feel 
that  we  are  not  bringing  enough  of  the 
best  and  brightest  students  into  the 
profession?  A  part  of  the  answer  is  to 
ask  taxpayers  to  invest  in  what  they 
know  is  an  excellent  product.  That  is 
what  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  It  is  not  a 
total  solution  to  the  problem.  While  we 
still  need  to  address  questions  such  as 
how  to  retain  good  teachers  already  in 
the  profession,  this  bill  does  take  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  bringing 
more  of  our  most  talented  people  into 
teaching. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Education  Subconrmiittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee for  their  support  of  the  proposal  for 
a  National  Foundation  for  Excellence.  I 
would  like  to  especially  thank  Sen- 
ators Kassebaum,  Pell,  Simon,  and 
Kennedy  for  their  commitment  to  this 
scholarship  program. 

It  is  our  duty,  Mr.  I»re8ident,  as  U.S. 
Senators,  to  do  all  that  we  possibly  can 
to  ensure  that  our  very  best  students 
consider  teaching  as  a  future  career.  I 
am  pleased  that  through  this  bill  we 
are  taking  a  step  toward  this  respon- 
sibility.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.  692.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Common- 
wealth  of  Guam,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

GUAM  COMMONWEALTH  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Guam  Commonwealth  Act  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Congressman  from  Ooam. 
Ben  Blaz.  This  legislation  is  the  same 
as  that  introduced  in  the  lOlst  Con- 
grress,  S.  317,  and  I  refer  my  colleagues 
to  my  statement  of  introduction  made 
on  January  31,  1989— Congressional 
Record  S894— on  the  background  of 
this  measure. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  support 
for  the  objectives  of  the  bill:  to  review 
Guam-Federal  relations,  to  resolve  is- 
sues in  those  relations,  and  to  provide 
the  people  of  Guam  with  greater  self- 
government  as  a  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  statement  from  the  last  Con- 
gress I  expressed  my  concern  regarding 
the  broad  scope  of  several  provisions  in 
the  act.  I  am  certain  that  each  provi- 
sion was  conceived  and  formulated  in 
response  to  a  local  need.  However,  I 
continue  to  believe  that  the  language 
of  many  provisions  may  go  beyond 
what  is  needed  to  resolve  specific  is- 
sues. Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  for 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  Guam  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  any  problems  in  Guam- 
Federal  relations  and  then,  after  agree- 
ment on  the  problems,  appropriate  so- 
lutions can  be  developed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  process 
of  discussions  has  been  hampered  by 
political  diCQculties  in  both  Washing- 
ton and  Guam,  including  a  change  of 
administration  in  Washington  and  a 
very  intense  local  election  campaign  in 
Guam.  I  am  currently  uncertain  about 
the  prospects  of  getting  passed  these, 
and  other,  political  difficulties  so  that 
the  necessary  process  of  analysis  and 
negotiations  on  this  measure  can  take 
place. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  Guam  political 
conmiunity  showed  great  leadership  in 
initiating  this  quest  for  commonwealth 
several  years  ago.  I  will  continue  to 
look  to  them  for  leadership  on  this 
issue,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  in  considering  legislation  to 
improve  Guam-Federal  relations.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  BiNaAMAN, 
Mr.  INOUTE,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  individ- 
uals who  are  involuntarily  unemployed 
to  withdraw  funds  from  individual  re- 
tirement accounts  and  other  qualified 
retirement  plans  without  incurring  a 
tax  penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

PENALTT-FRKB  WTTHORAWALS  FROM  INDIVIDUAL 
RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  Senators  Kohl. 
BiNGAMAN,  INOUYE,  and  KERRY,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  allow  persons 
who  are  involuntarily  unemployed  to 
withdraw  funds  from  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  [IRA's]  and  other  retire- 
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ment  plans,  without  the  tax  penalty 
that  would  otherwise  apply. 

Mr.  President,  over  8  million  people 
were  unemployed  last  month,  which 
translates  to  an  unemployment  rate  of 
6.5  percent.  Many  of  the  unemployed 
will  find  themselves  with  no  income, 
substantial  fixed  expenses,  and  se- 
verely impaired  ability  to  make  ends 
meet. 

While  they  may  lack  a  regular  in- 
come, Mr.  President,  in  some  cases  the 
unemployed  have  significant  savings  in 
an  IRA  or  other  retirement  plan.  How- 
ever, for  those  under  59Mi,  a  withdrawal 
trom  such  a  plan  generally  will  trigger 
a  10-percent  tax  penalty.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  the  10-percent  penalty 
for  persons  who  have  been  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation  for  at 
least  30  dajrs.  I  believe  it  is  inappropri- 
ate to  impose  a  penalty  when  a  saver  is 
tryiner  to  cope  with  involuntary  unem- 
plosrment. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  purpose 
of  my  legislation  is  to  provide  relief  to 
the  Involuntarily  unemployed.  How- 
ever, it  would  offer  at  least  two  addi- 
tional benefits. 

First,  it  would  increase  the  savings 
rate  by  encouraging  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate in  IRA's  and  other  retirement 
plans.  Currently,  many  people,  particu- 
larly young  people,  are  reluctant  to  tie 
up  their  money  for  decades  in  a  retire- 
ment plan  because  of  concerns  that 
their  money  would  be  inaccessible  in 
an  emergency,  such  as  an  unexi)ected 
period  of  unemployment,  without  the 
imposition  of  a  heavy  penalty.  Allow- 
ing greater  flexibility  during  periods  of 
involuntary  unemployment  should  re- 
duce this  concern  and  lead  to  increased 
savings. 

In  addition,  by  unlocking  savings  and 
injecting  money  into  the  economy  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment,  the 
bill  would  provide  a  modest  counter- 
cyclical stimulus.  This  would  help  re- 
vive a  slow  economy  to  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  although  an  official 
estimate  is  not  yet  available,  the  bill 
may  also  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
Distributions  from  retirement  plans 
generally  are  subject  to  individual  in- 
come taxes,  in  addition  to  the  10-per- 
cent penalty.  This  bill  would  eliminate 
the  penalty,  but  most  dis^ibutions 
would  remain  taxable.  Therefore,  to 
the  extent  that  eliminating  the  pen- 
alty will  mean  more  distributions, 
more  revenue  will  be  generated  to  re- 
duce the  deficit.  This  additional  reve- 
nue may  more  than  offset  the  penalties 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  col- 
lected, although  that  is  not  clear  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  allow- 
ing early  withdrawals  from  retirement 
plans  for  specific  compelling  reasons  is 
not  new.  For  example,  S.  612,  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Bbntsen,  would  allow  iwnalty- 
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free  withdrEwals  from  IRA's  to  pay  for 
college  education  expenses,  first-time 
home  purctiases,  and  high  medical  ex- 
penses. S.  612  is  supported  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  believe  nr  y  bill  is  entirely  consistent 
with  S.  612 ,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
and  am  ho  )eful  that  my  proposal  will 
become  a  p  ii-t  of  that  legislation. 

In  sum,  R  [r.  President,  this  bill  would 
provide  relief  to  the  unemployed,  in- 
crease our  Nation's  savings  rate,  and 
provide  an  automatic  stimulus  to  the 
economy  during  slow  periods.  It  even 
might  redu  ;e  the  deficit  in  the  process. 

I  urge  m  r  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill,  and  a  ik  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  o;  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bei  ig  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  )e  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  693 
Be  it  enacU  i  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  f  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asse  nbled, 

SECTION  I.  VAIVER  OF  EARLY  DISTRIBirnON 
FirNALTY  DURING  PERIODS  OF  IN- 
V  )LUNTARY  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

(a)  In  GENpRAL.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  of  the  l»ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  ex(]eptions  to  10-percent  additional 
tax  on  ear]$r  distributions  from  qualified 
plans)  is  aiiended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  >llowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  DISTI  IBUTIONS  FOR  PERSONS  WHO  ARE 
INVOLUNTARI  -Y  UNEMPLOYED.— Any  distribu- 
tions which  ire  made  during  any  applicable 
Involuntary  unemployment  period.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph— 

"(i)  the  U  rm  'applicable  involuntary  un- 
employment period'  means  the  consecutive 
period  beginning  on  the  30th  day  after  the 
Hrst  date  on  which  an  individual  is  entitled 
to  receive  ui  lemployment  compensation  and 
ending  with  ;he  date  on  which  the  individual 
begins  ample  yment  which  disqualifies  the  in- 
dividual from  receiving  such  compensation 
(or  would  disqualify  if  such  compensation) 
had  not  expired  by  reason  of  a  limitation  on 
the  number  af  weeks  of  compensation;  and 

"(11)  the  t^rm  'unemployment  compensa- 


tion' has  t 
section  85(b), 

"(b)    Efi 
made  by 
tions  made 
of  this  Act.* 


INOI 
S.  694.  A 
Public  He; 
the  suppo 


meaning  given  such  term  by 


VE  Date.— The  amendment 
section  shall  apply  to  distrlbu- 
tter  the  date  of  the  enactment 


HARKIN  (for  himself, 
Mr.      Simon, 
Mr.    Adams,   and 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


)ill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Ith  Service  Act  to  increase 
provide  to  programs  for 
training  if  medical  rehabilitation 
health  per^nnel,  to  establish  an  Advi- 
sory Coundll  on  Allied  Health,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
allied  hemlth  professionals  promotion 

J  ACT 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Allied  Health 
Professionals  Promotion  Act  of  1991.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my 
distinguish^      colleagues.      Senators 
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and 


Daschle.  Simcn,  Akaka,  Adams, 
INOUYE  in  this  mportant  effort. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  severe  national 
shortage  of  all  ed  health  professionals. 
These  health  professionals  make  up 
two-thirds  of  (ur  Nation's  health  care 
work  force,  and  they  share  important 
responsibilitiet  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services— from  those  relat- 
ed to  the  prevention,  identification, 
and  evaluation  of  diseases  and  dis- 
orders, to  healfh  promotion  services,  to 
rehabilitation  ind  health  systems  man- 
agement services.  The  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  these  key  health  pro- 
fessionals is  limiting  many  Americans' 
access  to  quality  health  care  and  is  ad- 
versely affecttng  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  home  lealth  agencies,  clinical 
laboratories,  fehabilitation  facilities, 
school  system^,  and  other  service  pro- 
viders. These  shortages  are  particu- 
larly acute  artiong  rehabilitation  pro- 
fessionals sucH  as  occupational  thera- 
pists, physical!  therapists,  speech-lan- 
guage pathologists,  respiratory  thera- 
pists, and  others  whose  skills  and  serv- 
ices are  so  important  in  the  provision 
of  care  to  olda-  Americans,  the  chron- 
ically ill  and  children  and  adults  with 
disabilities.  Oir  bill  would  amend  title 
Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
increase  and  t«  rget  Federal  support  for 
the  training  of  those  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals in  siort  supply,  particularly 
those  who  plaji  a  significant  role  in  the 
care  and  rehal  >ilitation  of  the  elderly 
and  disabled. 

Information  rom  a  variety  of  sources 
indicates  that  the  shortage  of  allied 
health  professionals  will  steadily  wors- 
en in  the  year  j  to  come  without  a  re- 
newed Federa  effort  to  train  addi- 
tional personni  il.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Institute  of  M«  dicine  projected  that  by 
the  year  2000,  she  demand  for  physical 
therapists  will  increase  by  87  percent 
and  the  deman  1  for  occupational  thera- 
pists will  jump  by  over  half— 52  per- 
cent. A  national  survey  of  over  7,000 
hospitals  foun<  that  vacancy  rates  are 
16.4  percent  foi  physical  therapists,  13.6 
percent  for  cccupational  therapists, 
and  9.9  percent  for  speech-language  pa- 
thologists. ThB  survey  also  revealed 
that  shortage!  of  these  professionals 
are  significant'  all  over  the  Nation  and 
are  forcing  facilities  to  reduce  services, 
close  beds,  andl  divert  patients  to  other 
hospitals.  I 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
[VA]  medical  system  is  encountering 
even  more  severe  shortages  of  allied 
health  professionals.  Despite  redoubled 
recruitment  a^d  retention  efforts,  va- 
cancy rates  for  some  types  of  allied 
health  professionals  have  reached  up  to 
27.3  percent,      j 

The  Depart|nent  of  Health  and 
Hunmn  Services,  in  its  Seventh  Annual 
Report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  the  "Status  of  Health  Personnel  in 
the  Unites  Stiites"  noted  that  "*  •  * 
the  allied  health  field  is  faced  with 
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growing  shortages  of  personnel  in  a 
number  of  critical  professional  cat- 
egories, reductions  in  program  enroll- 
ments, closures  of  training  programs, 
underrepresentation  of  minorities,  and 
shortages  in  faculty  and  trained  re- 
searchers." Additional  studies,  sur- 
veys, and  reports  from  diverse  organi- 
zations and  agencies  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Easter  Seals  Society 
and  the  Institute  of  Medicine  all  point 
to  this  significant  and  growing  threat 
to  our  Nation's  ability  to  provide  im- 
portant health  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  we  face  se- 
vere shortages  of  allied  health  profes- 
sionals. The  vacancy  rate  for  occupa- 
tional therapists  is  21  percent,  some  5 
percent  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age. Fully  56  counties  in  Iowa  have  no 
occupational  therapist.  Iowa's  current 
statewide  vacancy  rate  for  physical 
therapists  is  approximately  10.6  per- 
cent and  is  significantly  higher  in 
many  rural  parts  of  the  State.  Over  the 
next  5  years,  rural  hospitals  estimate  a 
need  for  62  additional  physical  thera- 
pists. Each  year,  the  University  of 
Iowa  physical  therapy  program  is  only 
able  to  accept  30  students  of  the  250  in- 
dividuals who  apply.  Our  State's  21-per- 
cent vacancy  rate  for  respiratory 
therapists  is  well  over  double  that  of 
the  national  average.  In  addition,  Iowa 
is  suffering  from  shortages  of  labora- 
tory technicians,  emergency  medical 
technicians,  medical  technologists,  and 
other  allied  health  professionals. 

The  shortages  of  allied  health  profes- 
sionals stem  from  a  combination  of 
factors.  The  principal  cause  is  the 
surge  in  need  for  services  created  by 
the  aging  of  the  population  and  the  in- 
creased prevalence  of  chronic  disease 
and  disability.  As  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Professions  noted  in  a  recent  report, 
"As  the  number  of  elderly  increases, 
the  demand  for  allied  health  practi- 
tioners in  a  variety  of  fields  will  rise 
accordingly,  and  combined  with  great- 
er longevity  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  demand  for  practitioners  in  re- 
habilitation fields  such  as  occupational 
therapy,  physical  therapy,  respiratory 
therapy,  and  audiology."  In  addition, 
advances  in  medicine  and  technology 
have  increased  the  frequency  of  sur- 
vival from  accidental  trauma  or  se- 
verely disabling  conditions  present  at 
birth,  thus  increasing  the  need  for 
services  to  enhance  functional  inde- 
pendence and  quality  of  life. 

Further  compounding  the  problem 
created  by  significantly  increased  de- 
mand for  these  services  has  been  the 
lack  of  focused  Federal  support  for  the 
education  and  training  of  allied  health 
professionals  over  the  past  decade. 
While  historically  the  health  profes- 
sions training  programs  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  represented 
the  primary  source  of  Federal  support 


for  the  education  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals, this  support  was  severely  re- 
stricted in  1980.  A  step  back  in  the 
right  direction  was  taken  with  the  last 
reauthorization  of  title  Vn  of  the  act 
in  1988  when  several  modest  initiatives 
to  increased  training  support  were  en- 
acted. However,  annual  authorization 
levels  targeted  to  allied  health  train- 
ing totals  only  S6  million.  And  again 
this  year,  the  President's  budget  in- 
cludes no  funding  for  even  this  modest 
program. 

The  proposal  we  are  introducing 
today  seeks  to  build  on  the  modest  im- 
provements made  in  1988,  incorporating 
additional  provisions  designed  to  im- 
prove Federal  support  for  allied  health 
education  and  training.  The  Allied 
Health  Professionals  Promotion  Act  of 
1991  contains  a  number  of  initiatives 
targeting  Federal  support  to  those  al- 
lied health  fields  or  specialties  that  are 
experiencing  the  most  severe  personnel 
shortages.  Additionally,  it  seeks  to  as- 
sure that  the  future  needs  of  our  aging 
population  and  disabled  community 
are  met  by  directing  support  to  those 
fields  that  have  a  significant  role  in 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  el- 
derly and  disabled.  This  legislation  will 
assist  in  expanding  existing  allied 
health  education  programs  and  in  cre- 
ating new  programs.  It  will  also  help 
address  the  shortage  of  qualified  fac- 
ulty and  will  provide  incentives  for  at- 
tracting talented  individuals  into  key 
allied  health  professions. 

In  greater  detail,  the  bill  authorizes 
$7  nJllion  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices [HHS]  who  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  allied 
health  educational  entities  to  assist  in 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
available  faculty  and  resources.  It 
would  also  authorize  $10  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1992  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  schools  of  allied  health  and 
others  to  help  students  meet  the  costs 
of  entry  level  education.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  direct  75  percent 
of  the  funds  available  to  fields  or  spe- 
cialties experiencing  greatest  national 
or  regional  shortages  and  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  elderly  or  disabled. 

The  measure  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  provide  grants  to  al- 
lied health  educational  entities  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  postgraduate  programs  for  the 
advanced  specialty  training  of  profes- 
sionals who  plan  to  teach  and  conduct 
research,  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  postgraduate  students  in 
the  form  of  traineeshlps  or  fellowships. 
The  current  statutory  language  also 
requires  the  Secretary  to  direct  these 
grants  to  those  allied  health  fields  or 
specialties  that  axe  in  greatest  short- 
age nationally  or  regionally,  those 
with  insufilcient  numbers  of  qualified 
faculty,  and  those  with  a  significant 
role  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 


the  elderly  or  disabled.  The  act  would 
increase  the  existing  authorization  for 
these  purposes  trom  S2  million  to  S7 
million  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  these  en- 
deavors, the  legislation  would  create 
an  Allied  Health  Professions  Advisory 
Council  within  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration's  Bureau 
of  Health  Professions.  The  purpose  of 
this  council  would  be  to  provide  advice 
sind  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
and  Congress  on  policy  matters  rel- 
evant to  education,  training,  and  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessionals Promotion  Act  is  strongly 
supported  by  a  broad  coalition  of 
health  consumers,  facilities,  providers 
and  professional  associations.  These  In- 
clude the  American  Occupational  Ther- 
apy Association,  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association,  American 
Speech-Language-Hearing  Association, 
National  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Agencies,  National  Association  of  Re- 
habilitation Facilities,  National  E^ter 
Seals  Society,  American  Association  of 
Respiratory  Care,  and  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  timely  and  important 
legislation. 

I  would  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  more  de- 
tailed bill  summary  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  eB4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

sECTKm  1.  SBOirr  imx 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Allied 
Health  Professionals  Promotion  Act  of  19B1". 
SEC.  S.  REFERKNCKa 

Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  i>rovlBion, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201  et  seQ.). 
SBC.  a  U8B  AND  AinWMDZATiaN  OT  PBtUWCT 
GRAUm  AND  CONTilACnL 

(a)  Use.— Section  796(b)  (42  U.S.C.  2Kb- 
S(b))  Is  amended  by  addlDR  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  75  percent 
of  the  funds  authorized  under  subeectlon  (d) 
for  grants  and  contracts  made  or  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  to  those  allied 
health  fields  or  8i>ecialtles  as  the  Secretary 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine  to 
have— 

"(A)  the  most  significant  national  or  re- 
gional shortages  of  practitioners;  and 

"(B)  a  significant  role  in  the  care  and  reha- 
bilitation of  clients  and  patients  who  are  el- 
derly or  disabled.". 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION    Of    APFBOPBIATIONS.— 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  796  (42  U.S.C.  295h- 
5(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  and  contracts  under  subsection 
(a),  there  are  anthoriied  to  be  appropriated 
S7.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  S8.0(X).000  for  tls- 
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cal  year  1993.  and  $11,000,000  for  flscal  year 
1904.". 

STUDENT 


4.         ALLIED         HEALTH 
TRAINEKSHII>8. 

Title  vn  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 796  (42  U.S.C.  295h-5)  the  following  new 
section: 

*8BC.        7MA.        ALLIED        HEALTH        STUDENT 
ISAINEESHIFS. 

"(a)  Grants.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
public  and  nonpublic  private  schools  of  allied 
health,  or  other  educational  entitles  offering 
an  allied  health  program,  to  assist  students 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  entry  level  edu- 
cation. 

"(b)  Use  of  Grants.— Grants  or  contracts 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  to 
assist  In  the  payment  of  costs  associated 
with  tuition,  fees,  and  such  other  stipends 
and  allowances  for  trainees  as  the  Secretary 
may  consider  necessary. 

"(c)  LiMrrxTiON.— The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate 75  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
grants  and  contracts  made  or  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a)  to  those  allied  health 
fields  or  specialties  as  the  Secretary  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  determine  to  have — 

"(1)  the  most  significant  national  or  re- 
gional shortages  of  practitioners:  and 

"(2)  a  significant  role  in  the  care  and  reha- 
bilitation of  clients  and  patients  who  are  el- 
derly or  disabled. 

"(d)  Taxation.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  payment  to,  or  on 
behalf  of,  a  participating  student  of  tuition 
under  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

"(e)   AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS. — 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SIO.000,000  for  flscal  year  1992,  $12,000,000  for 
Oscal  year  1993,  and  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.". 

SBC  8w  ADVANCED  TRAINING  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH 
PERSONNEU 

Section  797  (42  U.S.C.  295h-6(c))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3).  by  striking  "doctoral"  each  place  such 
term  appears  and  inserting  "postgraduate": 
and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)   AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  purposes  of  making  payments  under 
grants  and  contracts  under  subsection  (a). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,000,000  for  flscal  year  1992,  $9,000,000  for  fls- 
cal year  1993.  and  $11,000,000  for  flscal  year 
1994.". 

SBC  fc  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ALLIED  HEALTH. 

Subpart  n  of  part  O  (42  U.S.C.  295h-4  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

*8BC.     TMA.    ADVI80RT    COUNCIL    ON    ALLIED 
HEALTH. 

"(a)  E8TABU8HMENT.— There  is  established 
within  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration  an  Advisory  Council  on  Al- 
lied Health  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Council').  The  Council  shall— 

"(1)  meet  twice  annually  to  provide  advice 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  and  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  respect  to— 

"(A)  the  supply  and  distribution  of  allied 
health  personnel  In  the  United  States; 

"(B)  current  and  future  shortages  or  ex- 
i  of  allied  health  personnel; 


"(C)  priority  research  needs  within  the  al- 
lied health  irofessions; 

"(D)  apprcipriate  Federal  policies  with  re- 
spect to  thii  matters  specifled  in  subpara- 
graphs (A),  <B),  and  (C),  including  policies 
concerning  changes  in  the  flnanclng  of  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  allied  health  pro- 
grams, Chan  res  in  the  types  of  allied  health 
education,  a  ad  the  appropriate  Federal  role 
in  the  devel  ipment  of  a  research  base  in  the 
allied  healtt  professions; 

"(E)  appnpriate  efforts  to  be  carried  out 
by  health  c  ire  facilities,  schools  and  pro- 
grams of  all:  ed  health,  and  professional  asso- 
ciations wit  1  resjject  to  the  matters  speci- 
fied in  subi  Eiragraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (C),  in- 
cluding effoi  ts  for  changes  in  undergraduate 
and  gradual  e  allied  health  education  pro- 
grams, and  >rivate  support  for  research  Ini- 
tiatives; 

"(F)  deflo  encies  and  needs  for  improve- 
ments in  ex  sting  data  bases  concerning  the 
supply  and  <  istribution  of  training  programs 
for  allied  h  salth  In  the  United  States  and 
steps  that  should  be  taken  to  eliminate 
those  deficl*  acles;  and 

"(G)  prob  ems,  and  recommendations  for 
their  resolu  ;ion,  relating  to  the  roles  and 
functions  ol  professionals  within  the  allied 
health  fleldi  and  other  flelds  such  as  medi- 
cine and  den  tistry;  and 

"(2)  encoi  rage  entities  providing  allied 
health  educ  itlon  to  conduct  activities  to 
voluntarily  ichieve  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council  inder  paragraph  (1)(E). 

"(b)  COMi  osmoN.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  — 

"(1)  the  Ai  Blstant  Secretary  for  Health; 

"(2)  the  A  iministrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  A  Iministratlon; 

"(3)  the  i  ssistant  Secretary  for  Defense 
(Health  Affa  irs); 

"(4)  the  C  lief  Medical  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs; 

"(5)  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  re  present  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, of  wh  ,ch  two  shall  be  representatives 
of  such  prof  issionals  who  provide  rehabilita- 
tion service! ;  and 

"(6)  five  1  riembers  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, incl  iding  representatives  of  schools 
and  progran  s  of  allied  health,  health  care  fa- 
cility empU  yers  of  allied  health  personnel, 
health  insu  ers,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions reprea  snting  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions. 

"(c)  Appoi  jtment.— 

"(1)  Terms. — Members  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed und  (r  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b)  a  lall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  or  ui  til  a  replacement  is  appointed, 
except  that  ;he  term  of  office  of  three  of  the 
members  flr  it  appointed  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  I  he  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, 1 1  the  end  of  4  years. 

"(2)  Time  for  appointment.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  the  first  members  to  the 
Council  und  sr  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b)  :  lot  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Allied  Health 
Professional  3  Promotion  Act  of  1991. 

"(d)  Chau)  person.— The  Council  shall  elect 
one  of  its  nembers  as  Chairperson  of  the 
Council. 

"(e)  QuORi  rM.- Nine  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  CO  istitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  maj  hold  hearings. 

"(f)  Vacaiicies. — Any  vacancy  in  the  Coun- 
cil shall  notiaffect  its  power  to  function. 

"(g)  (30MP  ensation.— Each  member  of  the 
Council  wh< '  is  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  United  I  »tates  Grovemment  shall  receive 
compensati<  n  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the 


daily  rate 


irescribed  for  GS-18  under  the 
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General  Schedul  i  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day,  includ- 
ing traveltime,  such  member  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  perfoi  Tnance  of  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CJouncll.  A  member  of  the  Council 
who  is  an  offlcei  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Governm*  nt  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensi  tion.  All  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

"(h)  Administf  ation.— 

"(1)  In  OENER-iL.- To  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Council  may — 

"(A)  collect  s  ich  information,  hold  such 
hearings,  and  sH  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  either  en  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, and  requesi  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  paj  ers,  and  documents  as  the 
Council  or  such  subconunittee  may  consider 
available;  and 

"(B)  request  i  he  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities,  and  such  departments, 
agencies,  and  ic  strumentalities  are  author- 
ized to  provide  i  uch  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. 

"(2)  COORDINA' TON.— The  Council  shall  co- 
ordinate activities  carried  out  under  this 
section  with  thu  activities  of  the  National 
Advisory  Councl .  on  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation under  sec  tion  702  and  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Secr(  tary  under  section  706.  The 
Secretary  shall  in  cooperation  with  the 
Council  and  puisuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Cou  ncll.  take  such  steps  as  are 
practicable  to  eliminate  deficiencies  In  the 
data  base  estabilshed  under  section  708  and 
shall  make  avail  ible  in  Its  reports  such  com- 
prehensive data  Bets  as  are  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  sectl(  n. 

"(i)  Reports. —In  the  reports  required 
under  subsectlor  (a),  the  Council  shall  speci- 
fy its  activities  during  the  period  for  which 
the  report  is  mai  le.". 

SEC,      7.      DEFINinONS      REGARDING      ALLIED 
HEALTH. 

(a)  ALUED  He/  lth  Professional.— Section 
701(13)  (42  U.S.C  292a(13))  is  amended  in  the 
matter  precedlni  r  subparagraph  (A)  by  strik- 
ing "means"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"does  not  inclui  le  any  registered  nurse  and 
otherwise  means  ". 

(b)  Allied  Health  Personnel.— Section 
795(1)  (42  U.S.C  295h-4(l))  is  amended  by 
striltlng  "means"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "does  not  include  any  registered  nurse 
and  otherwise  m  »ans". 

SEC.  &  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1.  1991.  or  upon  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  oc- 
curs later. 

FACT  Sheet  on  the  Alued  Health 
Profession*  Promotion  Act  of  I99i 

To  amend  Title  VH  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  increase  support  of  programs 
for  the  training  of  medical  rehabilitation 
health  personnel  and  establish  an  Allied 
Health  Professions  Advisory  Council. 

I   SUMMARY 

Project  Grants  and  Contracts.— Section  796 
of  Title  vn  proftrldes  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  al- 
lied health  edudational  entities  to  assist  in 
the  recruitmeni|  of  individuals  into  allied 
health  professiotis,  and  to  assist  in  the  im- 
provement and  lexpansion  of  available  fac- 
ulty and  program  resources.  The  proposed 
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legrlslatlon  would  increase  the  existing  au- 
thorization under  this  section  to  S7  million 
in  flscal  year  1992  and  S9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1993  and  Sll  million  for  fiscal  1994.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  will  be  required  to 
direct  75  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 
such  grants  to  eligible  entities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  programs  in  those  allied 
health  fields  or  specialties  that  have  signifi- 
cant shortages  and  a  significant  role  in  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  patients  and  cli- 
ents who  are  elderly  and  disabled. 

Entry-Level  Study  Tralneeships— The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  create  a  new  Section 
796(A)  under  Title  VII  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  allied  health  educational 
entities  to  provide  assistance  to  students  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  entry  level  education. 
The  Secretary  will  ensure  that  75  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  such  grants  and  con- 
tracts be  directed  to  eligible  entitles  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  individuals  to  enter 
fields  or  specialties  that  have  significant 
shortages  and  a  significant  role  in  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. Authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  new  section  would  be  SIO  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1992,  S12  million  in  fiscal  year  1993, 
and  S14  in  fiscal  1994. 

Traineeships  for  Advanced  Training. — Sec- 
tion 797  of  title  Vn  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  allied  health  educational  entities  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  post-graduate  programs  for  the  advanced 
specialty  training  of  allied  health  profes- 
sionals who  plan  to  teach  and  conduct  re- 
search, and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
students  in  the  form  of  traineeships  or  fel- 
lowships. The  current  statutory  language 
also  requires  the  Secretary  to  direct  grants 
and  contracts  entered  into  under  this  section 
to  those  fields  or  specialties  that  have  the 
most  significant  national  or  regional  short- 
ages of  practitioners,  insufficient  numbers  or 
qualified  faculty,  and  a  significant  role  in 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  elderly  and 
disabled.  The  proposed  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  existing  authorization  under  this 
section  to  S7  million  in  fiscal  year  1992,  S9 
million  in  fiscal  year  1993,  and  Sll  million  in 
a8call994. 

Allied  Health  Professions  Advisory  Coun- 
cil.— The  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Allied  Health  is  to  provide  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress on  policy  matters  relevant  to  edu- 
cation, training  and  research  in  allied 
health.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  to  clarify  the  limitation  of 
customs  user  fees  with  respect  to  for- 
eign trade  zones;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

APPUCATION  OF  CUSTOMS  USER  FEES 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  customs  user  fees  on  goods 
entering  the  United  States  firom  for- 
eign trade  zones  [FTZ's].  It  addresses 
an  unintended  consequence  of  a  spe- 
cific user  fee  provision  on  agricultural 
products  in  last  year's  Customs  and 
Trade  Act.  Unfortimately.  this  provi- 
sion has  been  interpreted  broadly  to 
mean  that,  except  for  domestic  agricul- 
tural products,  all  domestic  inputs  in 


foreign  trade  zones  will  now  be  subject 
to  customs  users  fees. 

Congress  never  intended  to  penalize 
domestic  manufactured  inputs  in  for- 
eign trade  zones  by  applying  the  cus- 
toms users  fee  to  them.  Moreover,  until 
the  enactment  of  last  year's  trade  bill, 
standard  Customs  practice  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  customs  user  fees 
on  goods  leaving  FTZ's  has  been  to  col- 
lect fees  only  on  the  value  of  foreign 
component  parts  of  the  final  product. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
clarify  origrinal  congressional  intent 
and  help  preserve  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  using  domestic  products  in 
FTZ's.  It  will  benefit  manufacturers  of 
U.S.  goods,  and  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  U.S.  auto  industry,  which 
will  be  confronted  with  excessive  retro- 
active fees  if  the  current  law  is  not 
clarifled.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this  legis- 
lation has  no  budgetary  impact. 

I  look  forward  to  the  early  passage  of 
this  legislation,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.» 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Akaka.      Mr.      Bradley.      Mr. 
Fowler,    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr. 
Gore,    Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.      Mr.      MURKOWSKi,     Mr. 
Packwood.     Mr.    Kerry,    Mrs. 
Kassebaum,    Mr.    Glenn,    Mr. 
Metzenbaum,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate November  19,  1991.  as  "National 
Philanthropy  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  JudiciaiT. 

NATIONAL  PHILANTHKOPY  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  together  with  18  of  our 
colleagues,  a  resolution,  to  designate 
November  19,  1991  as  National  Philan- 
thropy Day. 

Philanthropy  is  one  of  America's 
most  noble  traditions.  The  legacy  of 
giving  of  oneself  to  benefit  both  the  in- 
dividual and  society  is  evident  in  the 
life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who — in  ad- 
dition to  spending  most  of  his  life  in 
public  service — donated  much  of  the 
profits  from  his  inventions  to  various 
causes. 

The  word  philanthropy  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  words  meaning  "love  of 
man."  Americans  have  consistently 
taken  that  meaning  to  heart,  and  have 
devoted  portions  of  their  lives  to  ful- 
filling its  cause.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
the  French  historian,  lauded  the  Amer- 
ican enthusiasm  to  "make  great  and 
real  sacrifices  for  the  common  good." 
He  attributed  this  drive  to  democracy, 
which,  he  felt,  by  destroying  barriers  of 
class  and  privilege,  promotes  a  feeling 
of  compassion  for  all  members  of  the 
human  race. 

Today,  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and 
volunteerism  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Over  10  million  people  are  serving  in 
philanthropic  organizations  and  more 


than  4Mi  million  of  these  are  volunteers 
tackling  myriad  of  needs  and  prob- 
lems—from battling  heart  disease  to 
delivering  groceries  to  seniors.  Ameri- 
cans are  generous  with  their  resources, 
as  well.  In  1989,  Americans  gave  $114 
billion  to  philanthropic  organizations. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  set  aside 
November  19  as  National  Philanthropy 
Day  to  recognize  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  American  people,  and  to  promote 
efforts  to  carry  on  this  vital  tradition 
of  giving  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  this  effort.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  14.  a  bill  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  15.  a  bill  to  combat  vio- 
lence and  crimes  against  women  on  the 
streets  and  in  homes. 

8.102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  102.  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  allow 
resident  physicians  to  defer  repayment 
of  title  IV  student  loans  while  complet- 
ing accredited  resident  training  pro- 
grams. 

s.  loe 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  Crom  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  DOLE],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin].  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  108.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  lease,  in  an  ex- 
peditious and  environmentally  sound 
manner,  the  public  lands  within  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  for  oil  and  gas  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  production,     j 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoMENia,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  140.  a  bill  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoixinos,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
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173,  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Telephone 
Companies  to  conduct  research  on,  de- 
sign, and  manufacture  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  199,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1966  to  exclude 
from  income  the  compensation  re- 
ceived for  active  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  a  dangerous  foreign  area. 

S.  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washingrton 
[Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  272,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  coordinated  Federal  research  pro- 
gram to  ensure  continued  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  high-performance  computing. 

S.  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
307,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  individuals 
to  receive  tax-free  distributions  from 
an  individual  retirement  account  or 
annuity  to  purchase  their  first  home, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
306,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend 
the  low-income  housing  credit. 

8.310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
310,  a  bill  to  provide  for  fUll  statutory 
wage  adjustments  for  prevailing  rate 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  364,  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  to  business  and  education 
partnerships  for  the  reform  of  edu- 
cation and  training  to  revitalize  the 
Nation's  economy  and  improve  the  Na- 
tion's competitive  position. 

8.  3M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  384,  a 
bill  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  CHAMPUS  mental  health 
benefit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3K 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  386,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  define  the  period  of 
the  Persian  Golf  war,  to  extend  eligi- 
bility    for     pension,     medical,     edu- 
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cational,  bousing,  financial,  and  other 
benefits  provided  under  the  title  to  vet- 
erans of  the  war,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  M3 

At  the  'equest  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  he  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  wi  s  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
403,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress witi  respect  to  establishment 
and  coUe  :tion  of  certain  fees  and 
charges. 

8.  416 

At  the  t  equest  of  Mr.  Danporth,  the 
name  of  bhe  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hefl  jj]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  416,  1  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  <  lode  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent the  ;ax  credit  for  increasing  re- 
search act  ivities. 

8.  m 

At  the  r  squest  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burk  s]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  417,  t  bill  to  establish  energy  con- 
servation and  clean  energy  require- 
ments for  Federal  buildings,  and  for 
other  puri  oses. 

S.  420 

At  the  t  equest  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SHE]  BY]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hepun]  were  added  as 
cosponsor*  of  S.  420,  a  bill  to  increase 
to  $50,000  khe  maximum  grant  amount 
awarded  p  irrsuant  to  section  601  of  the 
Library  S(  rvices  and  Construction  Act. 

S.  447 

At  the  r  jquest  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shel  jy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  447,  i  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation kniiwn  as  The  Retired  Enlisted 
Associatic  a.  Incorporated. 

S.  456 

At  the  1  equest  of  Ms.  Muculski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  FORDJ.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exoi],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [N  r.  Daschle],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pen  isylvanla  [Mr.  Heinz]  were 
added  as  c  osponsors  of  S.  456,  a  bill  to 
amend  chipter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Co<  e,  to  extend  the  civil  service 
retirement  provisions  of  such  chapter 
which  are  applicable  to  law  enforce- 
ment offioers  to  inspectors  of  the  im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
inspectors:  and  canine  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  th^  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
revenue  offlcers  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Servide. 

I  S.  481 

At  the  Irequest  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  tke  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNoiMAN]  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  S.  481,  ja  bill  to  authorize  research 
into  the  c  esalting  of  water  and  water 
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reuse. 


At   the 
name  of 
DeConcini 


S.  487 

request  of  Mr.   Glenn,   the 

Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


tie 


S.  487,  a  bill  ti  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage of  bonej  mass  measurements  for 
certain  indlvijluals  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicare  Pro-am. 

j  8.488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  w^  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  488,  a  biM  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Servic^  Act  to  establish  and  co- 
ordinate research  programs  for 
osteoporosis  land  related  bone  dis- 
orders, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  thej  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKl]  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  S.  492,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relatioins  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  live  performing 
arts,  rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  similarly  situated  industries,  to  give 
to  such  empli)yers  and  performers  the 
same  rights  c^ven  by  section  8(f)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  499 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Luoar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  (Norton];  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorr]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  B.  499,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Sch(>ol  Lunch  Act  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  school  lunch  program 
offer  student*  specific  types  of  fluid 
milk,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  S^aTH],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabam^  [Mr.  Hefldj]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  I  of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  th*  Social  Security  Act  to 
exclude  child  bare  earnings  from  wages 
and  self-employment  income  under  the 
earnings  test  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals who  hava  attained  retirement  age. 

8.  56S 

At  the  reqilest  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Luoar]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
565,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  to  GJen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  and 
to  provide  toi\  the  production  of  bronze 
duplicates  of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the 
public. 

8.  S7« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
576,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  credit 
against  tax  fdr  employers  who  provide 
on-site  day-c^re  facilities  for  depend- 
ents of  their  employees. 

I  8.583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rie- 
OLE]  was  adde^  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  583, 
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a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  require  the  recapture  of 
certain  losses  of  savingrs  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
certain  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
savlngrs  and  loan  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  &8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  eulded  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  588,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revepue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  certain  coopera- 
tive service  organizations  of  private 
and  community  foundations. 

S.  611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  611,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  strengthen 
protections  against  discrimination  in 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  612 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  612,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  en- 
courage savings  and  investment 
through  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  firom  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
651,  a  bill  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  and  the  National  Bank  Act. 
s.  6se 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mb.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  659,  a  bill  to  suspend  temi>o- 
rarlly  certain  bars  to  the  furnishing  of 
veterans  benefits  to  certain  former 
spouses  of  veterans  and  to  suspend 
temporarily  a  bar  to  the  recogmltion  of 
certain  married  children  of  veterans 
for  veterans  benefits  purposes. 

S.  664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GliENN]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  664,  a  bill  to  require  that  health 
wamingrs  be  included  in  alcoholic  bev- 
erage advertisements,  and  for  other 
puri>oses. 

8.671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBEROER],  the  Senator  fjrom 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  671,  a  bill  to 
establish  on  a  temporary  basis  a  mini- 


mum basic  formula  price  for  the  com- 
putation of  Class  I  milk  prices. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  voluntary  school  prayer. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
DrxON]  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiOEN],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  fi-om  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  April  21-27,  1991, 
as  "National  Crime  Victims'  Rights 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka].  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
21.  a  joint  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  utilize  the 
statistical  correction  methodology  to 
achieve  a  fair  and  accurate  1990  Census. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxjrmond.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Borbn],  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38. 
a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
"Bill  of  Responsibilities"  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator 
from  Maiyland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz]  were  added  £is  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing September  8,  1991,  and  ending 
on  September  14,  1991,  as  "National 
Historically  Black  Colleges  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  MuRKOWSKi],  and  the  Senator 
firom  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 43,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 


May  1991  as  "National  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Ddcon]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  month 
of  May  1991,  as  "National  Foster  Care 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmniMOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  67, 
a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  and 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ddcon],  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  15,  1991,  through 
September  21,  1991,  as  "National  Reha- 
bilitation Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  October 
1991  as  "National  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  77,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion relative  to  telephone  rates  and 
procedures  for  Operation  Desert  Storm 
personnel. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  K 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85,  a  joint  • 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  appoint  Gen.  Colin  L. 
Powell  and  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  91,  a  joint  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  political  and 
human  rights  situation  in  Kenya. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI],  the  Senator  ftom 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holunos], 
and  the  Senator  firom  Utah  [Mr.  Oabm] 
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were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  94,  a  joint  resolution 
relative  to  Iraq. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Setmour]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  October 
1991  as  "National  Breast  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
SLER],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslev],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANES],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCONNELL],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  LOTT],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  16,  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  Arab  states  to  recognize,  and 
end  the  state  of  belligerency  with,  Is- 
rael. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEOLE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 18,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  Senate  for 
the  ongoing  human  rights  abuses  in 
Burma  and  for  the  status  of  displaced 
Burmese  and  Burmese  refugees. 

SENATE  CONCXniRENT  RESOLUTION  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGL£]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
19,  a  concurrent  resolution  condemning 
the  People's  Republic  of  China's  con- 
tinuing violation  of  universal  human 
rights  principles. 
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STATE  RESOLUTION  84— PRAISING 
THE  PEOPLE  AND  GOVERNMENT 
OF  POLiAND  FOR  THEIR  EFFORTS 

IN     tAying     to     transform 

THEIR  ECONOMY 

Mr.  LrisERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Wirth,  Ms. 
Mnctn-SKi,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Kasten,  and 
Mr.  MURKbwsKi)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolt  tion;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Comn:  Lttee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  84 

Whereas  1  he  people  and  Government  of  Po- 
land have  li  (d  the  revolution  of  economic  and 
political  ell  ange  in  Central  Europe  over  the 
last  two  ye(  js; 

Whereas  I  he  people  and  Government  of  Po- 
land have  c  )mmitted  themselves  to  dramatic 
transforma  ,ion  of  their  economy  from  a 
command  e  ;onomy  to  one  based  on  free  mar- 
ket princlpi  es: 

Whereas  ;he  process  of  change  In  Poland 
has  been  di  Ticult,  causing  the  Polish  People 
great  hards  lip; 

Whereas  I  he  people  and  Government  of  Po- 
land have  <  isplayed  an  unwavering  commit- 
ment to  th  (  process  of  democratization  and 
marketizat  on; 

Whereas  iid  from  the  developed  nations 
has  not  be(  n  sufficient  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  problei  ns  confronting  the  people  and 
Governmen ;  of  the  people  of  Poland; 

Whereas  I  he  burden  of  the  foreign  debt  has 
made  the  process  of  economic  trans- 
formation :  nore  difficult  for  the  people  and 
Governmen ;  of  Poland; 

Whereas  1  he  people  and  Government  of  Po- 
land shouU  not  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
debt  accum  ulated  by  the  former  Communist 
regime; 

Whereas  (  reduction  in  Polish  foreign  debt 
is  an  impoi  tant  way  to  help  the  people  and 
Governmen ;  of  Poland; 

Whereas  ,here  is  precedent  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  del  t  of  a  nation  under  special  cir- 
cumstances ,  including  the  London  accord 
after  Worlc  War  n,  in  which  the  allies  for- 
gave the  d  >bt  of  the  new  German  Govern- 
ment incui  red  by  the  Nazi  government,  as 
well  as  the  recent  forgiveness  by  the  United 
States  Gov  frnment  of  the  debt  of  the  mili- 
tary debt  01  the  Egyptian  Government; 

Whereas  Poland  is  an  extraordinary  case 
because  th(  success  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  loland  in  the  rebuilding  of  their 
economy  ia  important  to  all  the  nations  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  Poland  in  the  rebuilding  of 
their  econc  my  is  dependent  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  F  aland  receiving  a  reduction  in 
their  foreig  a  debt  burden:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  rhat  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

<1)  the  p(  ople  and  Government  of  Poland 
should  be  i  raised  for  their  efforts  In  trying 
to  transfon  i  their  economy; 

(2)  the  P>llsh  Government  is  expected  to 
receive  a  si  mificant  reduction  of  its  external 
debt  burdei  as  a  result  of  those  efforts; 

(3)  the  Un  Ited  States  representatives  to  the 
Paris  Club  should  be  applauded  for  reaching 
agreement  jn  a  signficant  reduction  of  this 
debt,  whicl  provides  a  basis  for  sustained 
economic  gi  owth  in  Poland; 

(4)  the  Un  Ited  States  representatives  to  the 
Paris  Club  discussions  strongly  encourage 
the  governments  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  In  following  through  on  their  com- 
mitments to  reduce  their  officially  held  Pol- 
ish debt  by  at  least  SO  percent,  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  a^rreed  arrangements  to  ex- 
ceed the  50  percpnt  level  by  using  swaps;  and 
(5)  commercial  banks  holding  Polish  debt 
should  also  be  strongly  encouraged  to  reduce 
that  debt  by  at  {east  SO  percent. 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  submittiig  a  resolution  today 
along  with  Senators  Mikulski,  Brad- 
ley, Kasteii,  Murkowski,  Levin, 
Wirth,  and  Ixith  on  Polish  debt  for- 
giveness. This  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution praises  our  Paris  Club  nego- 
tiators for  thi  sir  efforts  to  get  the  gov- 
ernments of  0  ther  developed  nations  to 
forgive  a  sigiilflcant  portion  of  their 
Polish  debt. 

Late  last  week,  the  Paris  Club 
reached  an  historic  agreement  to  re- 
duce Polish  di  sbt  by  50  percent.  This  re- 
duction woull  be  achieved  by  one  of 
three  options  and  would  be  front-load- 
ed, cutting  interest  rates  by  as  much 
as  80  percent  over  the  next  3  years.  It 
is  estimated  t  tiat  this  would  reduce  Po- 
land's annua]  interest  payments  from 
over  S3  billior  to  about  $660  million. 

American  n  sgotiators  worked  hard  to 
move  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  to 
agree  to  this  arrangement,  letting  the 
Polish  people  know  that  we  continue  to 
support  them  in  their  struggle  to  re- 
build their  economy  from  the  ashes  of 
communism,  rhe  Poles  have  taken  the 
high,  hard,  quick  road  to  trans- 
formation, r<  jecting  a  more  gradual 
approach  to  c  lange. 

It  is  our  n  ssponsibllity  to  help  the 
Poles  with  tteir  courageous  economic 
struggle.  For  over  40  years  we  offered 
words  of  consolation  and  support  for 
those  in  Po  and  struggling  to  ft^e 
themselves  from  their  Conmiunist  op- 
pressors. Dur  ng  the  early  eighties  we 
applauded  th«  valiant  struggle  of  Soli- 
darity and  tie  courage  of  men  like 
Lech  Walesa. 

They  have  v  'on,  succeeded  beyond  our 
expectations,  and  we  cannot  in  good 
conscience  n<iw  stand  timidly  by  the 
side  of  the  ro;  id.  Granted,  we  have  lim- 
ited resouTcei .  Granted  we  must  make 
certain  that  i?e  use  our  aid  cost  effec- 
tively. But  tlie  Paris  Club  debt  agree- 
ment is  a  cosi  -effective  way  of  offering 
a  helping  hanjl  to  the  people  of  Poland 
by  relieving  t  lem  of  a  financial  burden 
that  is  not  cf  their  making  and  that 
they  would  n(  t  have  been  able  to  repay 
anyway. 

The  Polish  ( Jovemment  has  indicated 
that  their  woi  Idwide  official  or  govern- 
ment to  government  debt  is  J30.9  bil- 
lion. Another  $10.6  billion  is  owed  to 
commercial  tanks,  and  $2.4  billion  is 
owed  to  the  Soviets  and  other  CMEA 
members.  Out  next  step  is  to  try  and 
get  commercial  banks  to  enter  into  a 
similar  agreeAient  with  the  Polish  Gov- 
enmient,  further  helping  them  with 
their  efforts  to  rebuild  thefr  economy. 

The  Polish  example  is  not  only  im- 
portant to  tne  people  of  Poland,  it  is 
important  to  all  Eastern  bloc  reform- 
ers, including  reformers  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  Poles  succeed,  in  their 
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bold  push  for  change,  that  will  encour- 
age other  reformers  to  move  forward. 
By  supporting  their  efforts  through  di- 
rect aid  and  other  methods  such  as 
debt  relief,  we  can  show  that  the  West 
is  willing  to  support  reform  actively. 

We  in  the  United  States  bore  the  bur- 
den of  Desert  Storm.  We  have  proven 
that  we  are  capable  of  leading  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  pursuit  of  a  just 
cause.  We  must  exert  our  leadership 
again  with  the  rebuilding  of  Poland 
and  the  other  nations  of  Extern  Eu- 
rope. This  means  not  only  taking  the 
initiative  ourselves  through  actions 
like  offering  debt  relief  but  also  get- 
ting our  allies  to  live  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibility to  help  build  democracy 
and  free  enterprise. 

The  Polish  people  need  our  help.  By 
passing  this  resolution,  we  are  sending 
a  strong  signal  to  them  and  to  their 
government  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them,  that  we  are  supportive  of  their 
historic  efforts  to  transform  their  na- 
tion from  the  rubble  of  communism, 
and  in  so  doing,  make  the  world  more 
peaceful  and  prosperous  in  the  decades 
ahead.* 
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85— TO 
RULES 

the   fol- 
consid- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 

AMEND     THE     STANDING 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.    MITCHELL   submitted 
lowing  resolution;  which  was 
ered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  85 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  3(a),  (b),  and  (c) 
of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  for  the  One  Hundred  and 
Second  Congress  as  follows: 

Strike  "23"  after  "Budget"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "21". 

Strike  "19"  after  "Small  Business"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "18". 

Strike  "11"  after  "Veterans  Affairs"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "12". 

Strike  "19"  after  "Special  Committee  on 
Aging"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "21". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  86— MAKING 
MAJORITY  PARTY  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  CERTAIN  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  ageed  to: 

S.  Res.  86 

Resolved.  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  majority  party's  membership  on 
the  committees  for  the  One  Hundred  and 
Second  Congress,  or  until  their  successors 
are  chosen: 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Mr.  Sasser 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Boilings,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr.  Dodd. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Ford  (Chairman),  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  DeConcinl,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Moy- 
nlhan,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Adams. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr.  Bump- 
ers (Chairman),  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Levin.   Mr.   Dixon,   Mr.   Harkln,   Mr.   Kerry 


(MA),  Ms  Mlkulskl,  Mr. 
Wellstone. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Mr.  Cran- 
ston (Chairman),  Mr.  DeConcinl,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Akaka,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

Select  Committee  on  Ethics:  Mr.  Heflin. 
Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Sanford. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Mr.  Pryor 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Reld,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Kohl,  and 
Mr.  Sanford. 


SENATE  RESOLtmON  87— AMEND- 
ING THE  STANDING  RULES  OF 
THE  SENATE 


submitted  the   fol- 
which  was  consid- 


Mr.  MITCHELL 
lowing  resolution; 
ered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  87 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXV  Is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraphs  (h)(16) 
through  (h)(25)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(16)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  each  such  committee  is  contin- 
uous, but  In  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

"(17)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service 
as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  is  con- 
tinuous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  rea- 
son of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  In  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

"(18)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
Is  continuous,  but  In  no  event  may  he  serve 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  listed  in  para- 
graphs 3  (a)  and  (b). 

"(19)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Ek:onomIc  Committee  so  long  as 
his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  two  committees  listed 
in  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 

"(20)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  so  long  as  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  is 
continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by 
reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  two  committees  listed  In  para- 
graphs 3  (a)  and  (b). 


"(21)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  so  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  each  such  committee  Is  contin- 
uous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  In  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

"(22)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  (Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service 
as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  Is  con- 
tinuous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  rea- 
son of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

"(23)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  each  such  committee  is  contin- 
uous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  memb«-  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  3 
(a)and(b). 

"(24)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  each  such  conmiittee  is  contin- 
uous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  in  iwragraiths  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

"(25)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Budget  so  long  as  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  Is 
continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by 
reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  two  committees  listed  in  para- 
graphs 3  (a)  and  (b). 

"(26)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  so  long  as 
his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee Is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  two  committees  listed 
in  paragraph  3." 

"(27)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Budget,  may, 
during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress, 
also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  so  long  as  his  service  as  a 
member  of  each  such  committee  is  continu- 
ous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  In  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b)." 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  88— MAKING 
MINORITY  PARTY  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  CERTAIN  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  Mr.  Dole)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  88 

Aesolved,  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute tbe  minority  party's  membership  on 
those  Senate  committees  listed  below  for  the 
One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  or  until  their 
successors  are  appointed: 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Nickles,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Lott, 
and  Mr.  Brown. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Gam,  and  Mr.  McCon- 
nell. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Bums.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Mur- 
kowskl,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Select  Committee  on  Ethics:  Mr.  Rudman, 
Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr.  Gorton. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Bums. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  89— AMEND- 
ING  THE  STANDING  RULES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  Mr.  Dole)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  wa£ 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  89 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  may.  dur- 
ing the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  con- 
tinue his  service  on  these  two  Committees  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  two  committees 
listed  in  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  may,  during 
the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  continue 
his  service  on  these  two  Committees  so  long 
as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  two  committees  listed 
In  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  may,  dur- 
ing the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  con- 
tinue his  service  on  these  two  Committees  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  Is  continuous,  but  In  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  two  committees 
listed  in  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
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who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
first   Congress   was   serving   as  a 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
Committee  on  Small  Business  may, 
One  Hundred  Second  Congress, 
service  on  these  two  Commit- 
as  his  service  as  a  member  of 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in 
he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
a  member  of  more  than  two  com- 
in paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 
may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
on  Aging  and  the  Com- 
Veterans'  Affairs  during  the  One 
Second  Congress  so  long  as  his  serv- 
rqember  of  each  such  committee  is 
but  in  no  event  may  be  serve,  by 
this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
two  committees  listed  in  para- 
and  (b). 

may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 

on  Rules  and  Administration  and 

Committee  on  Intelligence  during 

Hundred  Second  Congress,  so  long  as 

as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 

dontinuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 

reason  of  this  subdivision,   as  a 

more  than  two  committees  listed 

3  (a)  and  (b). 


AMI  NDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


THE     DliE     EMERGENCY     SUPPLE- 
MENTi  lL  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 


JOHNI  TON  AMENDMENT  NO.  40 
B'lTlD 


(for  Mr.  JOHNSTON)  pro- 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
making  dire  emergency  supple- 
ippropriations    for    the    con- 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
S  «rm,  food  stamps,  unemploy- 
cfmpensation     administration, 
compensation;  and  pensions, 
urgent  needs  for  fiscal  year 
I  September    30,    1991,    and    for 
puliwses,  funding  to  provide  for 


participation  in  the  Coastal  Wetlands 
Conservation  and  Restoration  Task 
Force,  as  follows: 

At  the  appreciate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following:  \PTovided,  That,  from  within 
funds  appropriaited  to  General  Investigations 
by  the  Energy  I  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Att,  1991,  Public  Law  101-514, 
the  Secretary  6hall  make  S300.000  available 
to  implement  ihe  provisions  of  the  Coastal 
Wetlands  Planning,  Protection  and  Restora- 
tion Act  (Publl(:  Law  101-«46)." 


KAST 
AMI 


3N  (AND  LEAHY) 
JDMENT  NO.  41 


Mr.  HATFI^D  (for  Mr.  Kasten,  for 
himself  and  iMr.  Leahy)  proposed  an 
amendment  fto  the  bill  (H.R.  1281), 
supra,  as  follews: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 1 

SEC.    .  PERSIAM  GULF  ENVIRONMENTAL  TECH- 
NlCiL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  International  framework.— Congress 
strongly  encourages  the  President  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  an  international  frame- 
work agreemeik  to — 

(1)  provide  fir  environmental  monitoring, 
assessment,  remediation  and  restoration  In 
the  Persian  G4lf  region  of  effects  of  the  re- 
cent war;  and 

(2)  provide  fbr  the  payment,  by  tbe  host 
country,  of  appropriate  federal  agencies  uti- 
lized to  estab^sh  or  implement  this  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  Reports-|-<1)  Within  60  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Apt,  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Commitjtees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  or  Representatives  an  un- 
classifled  repert  identifying  the  actions 
taken  to  implement  these  provisions  and  any 
costs  and  paynients,  and 

(2)  By  Marcli  1,  1992,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  agencies,  shall 
submit  to  Coigress  an  unclassified  report 
providing  a  cotnprehensive  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental eifects  of  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict identified  (pursuant  to  this  provision. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  CRANSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  42 

Mr.  BYRD|  (for  Mr.  DeConcini,  for 
himself  Mr.  Icranston,  and  Mr.  Spec- 
ter) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  128p,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  approt>riate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert: 

department  management 

ASSISTANT  Secretary  for  veterans 

Employment  and  Teainino 

In  addition  |  to  the  amounts  which  are 
available  for  ttie  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  38 
U.S.C.  2001-101  and  2021-26.  not  to  exceed 
S4,000,000  may  Ibe  derived  firom  that  account 
for  unbudgeted  costs  associated  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Operation  Desert  Storm 
for  carrying  dut  the  Transition  Assistance 
Program  under  section  1144  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Codei 


LEAHY  (AND  OTHERS) 
JDMENT  NO.  43 


Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  iDODD,  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  WELLstONE,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mri  Harkin,  Mr.  Kohl,   Mr. 
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Kasten,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Pressler.  and 
Mr.  D'Amato,  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bin  (H.R.  1281),  supra,  as  follows: 
Q02 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  every- 
thing after  "634"  and  Insert  the  following: 
of  the  Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1991, 
Public  Law  101-506,  is  hereby  repealed 

SEC  101.  EMERGENCY  DAIRY  ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a)  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  CLASS  I  PRICE.— 

(1)  Minimum  basic  formula  price.— The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  with  respect 
to  milk  marketed  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
December  31,  1991,  provide  that  the  basic  for- 
mula price  used  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  price  of  Class  I  milk  under  milk  market- 
ing orders  may  not  be  less  than  the  basic  for- 
mula price  determined  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1990,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(2)  Equftable  distribution  of  funds.— 
Noth withstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

(A)  shall  provide  for  the  uniform  national 
pooling  of  funds  (on  a  monthly  basis)  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  price  of  Class  I 
milk  as  determined  under  this  subsection 
and  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  that  would  be 
determined  if  this  subsection  were  not  in  ef- 
fect, multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  Class  I 
milk  that  is  marketed  under  milk  marketing 
orders  during  such  month; 

(B)  shall  distribute  such  funds  (less  the 
amount  provided  for  in  subparagraph  (D))  on 
a  monthly  basis  to  all  producers  under  milk 
marketing  orders  at  a  uniform  rate  per  hun- 
dred-weight; 

(C)  is  authorized  to  make  such  temporary 
modifications  in  the  operation  of  milk  mar- 
keting orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection;  and 

(D)  shall  deposit  a  total  of  S32  million  of 
such  funds  into  the  general  treasury  of  the 
United  States  (but  no  more  than  S6  million 
per  month)  to  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  years  1991  and 
1992  against  the  obligations  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  administration  of  this  subsection  or  the 
otwratlon  of  the  dairy  program  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  reenacted  with  amend- 
ments by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

(3)  DEFiNrnoNS.— As  used  In  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  the  term  "basic  formula  price"  shall 
mean  the  basic  formula  price  as  defined 
under  regulations  contained  in  parts  1001 
through  1139,  respectively,  of  title  7  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 

(B)  the  term  "Class  I  milk"  shall  mean  all 
milk  classified  as  Class  I  milk  in  accordance 
with  regulations  contained  in  parts  1001 
through  1139,  respectively,  of  title  7  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 

(C)  the  term  "milk  marketing  orders" 
shall  mean  the  milk  marketing  orders  issued 
pursuant  to  section  8c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  eoSc),  reenacted 
with  amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937;  and 

(D)  the  term  "producer"  shall  mean  any 
person  defined  as  a  producer  under  regula- 
tions contained  In  parts  imi  through  1139,  re- 
spectively, of  title  7  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

(4)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  promulgate  regulations  amend- 


ing Federal  milk  marketing  orders  as  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  The  procedural  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (9),  (17),  (18)  and  (19)  of 
section  60ec  of  title  7  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 
(5)  Reduced  interest  rate  loans.— 

(A)  Guaranteed  loans. — Of  the  amounts 
available  for  operating  loan  guarantees 
under  section  351  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1999), 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  December  31.  1992,  make 
available  loan  guarantees  of  not  less  than 
S2,000,000,  but  not  more  than  J5,000,000,  to  eli- 
gible producers  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
an  eligible  producer  to  upgrade  the  produc- 
ers  production  facilities  to  be  suitable  for 
purposes  of  producing  milk  which  can  be 
marketed  under  milk  marketing  orders. 

(B)  Eligible  producers.— Producers  eligi- 
ble to  receive  loans  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  limited  to  persons  who  produce  milk  that 
can  not  be  marketed  for  fluid  purposes. 

(b)  Solids  Content  of  Beverage  Milk.— 

(1)  Solids  content.— Nothwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law — 

(A)  all  milk  that  is  in  final  package  form 
for  beverage  use  shall  contain  not  less  than 
8.7  percent  milk  solids  not  fat; 

(B)  all  lowfat  milk  that  Is  In  final  package 
form  for  beverage  use  shall  contain  not  less 
than  10  percent  milk  solids  not  fat;  and 

(C)  all  skim  milk  that  is  in  final  package 
form  for  beverage  use  shall  contain  not  less 
than  9  percent  milk  solids  not  fat. 

(2)  Definition  of  milk.— The  term  "milk" 
as  used  in  this  subsection  means  sweet  milk 
of  cows. 

(c)  Heifer  Exports.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446e)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (J)  and  (k) 
as  subsections  (k)  and  (1)  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (i)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(J)  Heifer  Exports.- 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  estimates  that  the  savings  to 
the  Corporation  achieved  from  carrying  out 
this  subsection  during  the  calendar  years 
1991  through  1996  exceed  the  cost  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  carrying  out  this  subsection  dur- 
ing such  calendar  years,  the  Corporation 
shall  encourage  the  export  of  heifers  to  for- 
eign! countries  during  each  of  such  calendar 
years  through  the  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram established  under  section  301  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  5651).". 

(2)  Funding.- This  subsection  shall  be  car- 
ried out  using  savings  achieved  as  the  result 
of  this  section. 

(d)  Dairy  Product  Exports.- in  addition 
to  any  programs  to  export  dairy  products 
which  have  been  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  sell  for  ex- 
port 60  million  pounds  of  butter  in  fiscal 
year  1991  and  35  million  pounds  of  butter  In 
fiscal  year  1992. 

(e)  Payments  to  Milk  Producers.- The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  of  milk  who  cannot  market 
their  milk  for  fluid  purposes  a  payment  of 
SO.S(Vcwt  on  all  milk  marketed  by  such  pro- 
ducers during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
December  31,  1991.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  payment,  such  producers  must 


submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  requesting  such  payment  and 
containing  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary. 

SSC  IM.  PLANTING  OP  COVER  CROPS. 

(a)  Rice.— Section  101B(eX4XBXl)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441- 
2(e)(4)(B)(i))  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop. 
This  requirement  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  arid  areas  (including  summer  fallow 
areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary."  aji^ 
Inserting  "of  the  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  or  to  devote  such  acreage 
to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same  en- 
vironmental benefits  as  such  planted  cover. 
The  minimum  planting  requirement  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas  (includ- 
ing summer  fallow  areas),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  carrjring  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  In  subtitle  G  of  title 
XH  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.". 

(b)  Cotton.— Section  103B(e)(4KB)(l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444- 
2(e)(4)(B)(l))  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop. 
This  requirement  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
si)ect  to  arid  areas  (including  summer  fallow 
areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary."  and 
inserting  "of  the  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  or  to  devote  such  acreage 
to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same  en- 
vironmental benefits  as  such  planted  cover. 
The  minimum  planting  requirement  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas  (includ- 
ing summer  fkllow  areas),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title 
Xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1986.". 

(c)  Feed  Grains.— Section  105B(e)(4XB)(l) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1444f(e)(4XB)(i))  is  amended  by  striking  "of 
the  crop  acreage  base  established  for  the 
crop.  This  requirement  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  arid  areas  (including  summer  fal- 
low areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 
and  inserting  "of  the  crop  acreage  base  es- 
tablished for  the  crop  or  to  devote  such  acre- 
age to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same 
environmental  benefits  as  such  planted 
cover.  The  minimum  planting  requirement 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas  (In- 
cluding summer  fallow  areas),  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  O  of  title 
xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.". 

(d)  WHEAT.— SecUon  107B(eX4XBKl)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  144Sb- 
3a(eX4XBXi))  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop. 
This  requirement  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  arid  areas  (including  summer  fallow 
areas),  as  determined  by. the  Secretary."  and 
inserting  "of  the  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  or  to  devote  such  acreage 
to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same  en- 
vironmental benefits  as  such  planted  cover. 
The  minimum  planting  requirement  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas  (includ- 
ing stimmer  fallow  areas),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  carrylDg  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  In  subtitle  G  of  title 
xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.". 
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ROLLINGS  AMENDMENT  NO.  44 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  HOLLINGS)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
1281,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  23,  after  the  sum 
"S39.700.000"  strike  all  up  to  and  including 
"as  amended"  on  line  2.  page  4. 

On  page  4.  line  8.  after  the  sum  "S9.300.000" 
strike  all  up  to  and  including  "as  amended" 
on  line  10,  page  4. 


D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  45 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr.  NiCK- 
LBS,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN.  and  Mr.  Symms)  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  38.  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  24  on  page  40,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  AND  OPPORTUNnT  FOR  PEO- 
PLE Everywhere  Grants  (HOPE  Grants) 
For  the  Homeownership  and  Opportunity 
for  People  Everywhere  Programs, 
S165.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  568,000.000  shall  be  for 
the  HOPE  I  program  authorized  under  title 
m  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937; 
SSI.000.000  shall  be  for  the  HOPE  H  program 
authorized  under  subtitle  B  of  title  IV  of 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (Public  Law  101-625);  J36.000.000 
shall  be  for  the  HOPE  m  program  authorized 
under  subtitle  C  of  title  rv  of  such  Act;  and 
SIO.000.000  shall  be  for  supportive  services  for 
the  HOPE  for  Elderly  Independence  Dem- 
onstration program  authorized  under  section 
803  of  such  Act. 

coMMUNmr  planning  and  development 

shelter  plus  CARE:  HOMELESS  RENTAL 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Homeless  Rent- 
al Housing  Assistance  program,  as  author- 
ized under  subtitle  F.  part  II  of  title  IV  of 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  100-77).  as  amended. 
S80,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

RENTAL  REHABIUTATION  GRANTS 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-24)— Fiscal  Year 

1991 
All  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  In  Public  Law  101-507  are  rescinded. 

URBAN  HOMESTEADING 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-25)— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

All  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  101-507.  together  with 
available  balances  (including  amounts 
deobllgated  in  fiscal  year  1991).  are  re- 
scinded. 

REHABILrrATION  LOAN  FUSD 

Proposed  Rescission  (Rai-26>— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

Amounts  made  available  for  commitments 
for  loans  under  this  head  in  Public  Law  101- 
507,  other  than  amounts  necessary  for  oper- 
ating costs  and  the  capitalization  of  delin- 
quent Interest  on  delinquent  or  defaulted 
loans,  are  rescinded. 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS 

Proposed  Rescission  (RSl-23>— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

Available  funds  under  this  head  (including 
amounts  deobllgated  In  fiscal  year  1991),  ex- 
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.110.000  of  such  amount  shall  be 

for  section  8  certificate  assist- 

t^nants  affected  by  public  housing 

$112,700,000  of  such  amount  shall 

artounts  for  section  8  voucher  asslst- 

t^nants  affected  by  public  housing 

activities,  and  $12,600,000  of  such 

sl^ll  be  from  section  8  amounts  for 

projects    heretofore    subsidized 

section  23  of  the  United  States 

of  1937  (as  in  effect  before  Au- 


A;t 


19;j). 

HOME  IlfVESTMENT  PARTNERSHIPS  GRANT 
PROGRAM 


HOME   investment    partnerships 

authorized  under  title  n  of  the 

National       Affordable 

Act  (Public  Law  101-625). 
to   remain   available    until    ez- 


SHELTE4  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  8  MODERATE 
SINGLE  ROOM  OCCUPANCY 

shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  8  mod- 
single  room  occupancy 
18  authorized   under   subtitle   F, 
title  rv  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
Asslstance   Act  (Public  Law 
unended,  $24,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Section  8  moderate  re- 
slngle  room  occupancy  program. 
Lvailable  until  expended. 

PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  202  RENTAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Shelter   Plus   Care:    Section   202 

program,    as   authorized 

F,  part  IV,  of  title  IV  of  the 

McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 

Law     100-77).     as     amended. 

to    remain   available    until    ex- 


asi  istance 


For  the 
rental 

under  subtiitle 
Stewart 
Act     (PuHlc 
$18,000,000, 
pended. 

ASSIST AlfcE  FOR  THE  RENEWAL  OF  EXPIRING 
SB  mON  8  SUBSIDY  CONTRACTS 

For  an  a  Iditlonal  amounts  for  "Assistance 
for  the  rei  ewal  of  expiring  section  8  subsidy 
contracts'  ,  $155,815,000.  to  remain  available 
until     ex]  »nded:     Provided,    That    of    the 
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S7.734.965,400  provided  for  use  in  connection 
with  section  8  expiring  contracts  in  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Deivelopment.  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1991  (Public 
Law  101-507),  ife  increased  by  the  foregoing 
appropriation  jto  $7,890,800,400,  of  which 
$4,234,500,400  stall  be  for  existing  certifi- 
cates. $671,300,000  shall  be  for  housing  vouch- 
ers, and  $2,985,(100.000  shall  be  for  loan  man- 
agement and  ^ther  project-based  section  8 
contracts. 

COlfcREGATE  SERVICES 


Funds  approiiriated 
507.  104  Stat.  IJ  S2 
ligated  balances 
Congregate  He  using 
shall  be  provide  id 
tional  Affordat  le 


PAYMENTS  FC  R  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
H  3USING  PROJECTS 


For  an  additional 
for      operatioi 
projects".    $75. 
until  Septemb«|r 
funds  shall  be 
cal    year    1991 
with   section 
9(d)  of  the  Uniljed 
as  amended 


WIRTH  (AN] ) 


under  Public  Law  101- 
as  well  as  prior  year  unob- 
made  available  under  the 

Services  Act  of  1978, 
for  in  section  802  of  the  Na- 
Housing  Act  of  1990. 


amount  for  "Payments 

of     low-income      housing 

XX),000,    to    remain    available 

30,  1992:  Provided,  That  these 

ised  by  the  Secretary  for  fis- 

requirements    In   accordance 

^a),   notwithstanding   section 

States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 


BROWN)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  46 


for  Mr.  WiRTH,  for  himself 
proposed  an  amend- 
1  iU  H.R.  1281,  supra,  as  fol- 


Mr.  BYRD 
and  Mr.  Br<)wn) 
ment  to  the 
lows: 

At  the  ap^^late  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
SEC.    .  coMMiritmr  impact  assistance. 

Of  the  funds  jrovided  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fis  :al  year  1991,  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  shail  be  made  available  to  the 
State  of  Colon  do  for  community  impact  as- 
sistance payments  to  the  cities  of  Broom- 
field,  Westi  [linster,  Thornton,  and 
Northglenn,  Cc  lorado. 


•;2.i\ 


BUMPEJ 

Mr.    BYRD 
posed  an  amjendment 
1281,  supra 

At  page  28, 
"$100,000,006"  I 
lowing:  "$17,00( 


at 


Mr.     D'AMATO 
Symms,  Mr 


AMENDMENT  NO.  47 

(for  Mr.   Bumpers)  pro- 
to  the  bill  H.R. 
follows: 

line   20  of  the   bill,   strike 
insert  in  its  place  the  fol- 
,000". 


and 


D'AM/^TO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMI  JJDMENT  NO.  48 


(for 


himself.     Mr. 

tASTEN,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr. 

Mack,  Mr.  Njckles,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 

COATS)  propoBed  an  amendment  to  the 

bill  H.R.  1281,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

HOMEOWNEI  SHIP  AND  OPPORTUNrTY  FOR 

PEOPLE  Every  where  Grants  (HOPE  Grants) 
For  the  Hor  leownership  and  Opportunity 
for  People  Everywhere  FYograms, 
S165.000.000.  tol  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  $68,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  HOPE  I  program  authorized  under  title 
m  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 
$51,000,000  shall  be  for  the  HOPE  n  program 
authorized  undjer  subtitle  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzjaez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (^blic  Law  101-625);  $36,000,000 
shall  be  for  tl  e  HOPE  m  Program  author- 
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Ised  under  subtitle  C  of  title  IV  of  such  Act; 
and  SIO.OOO.OOO  shall  be  for  supportive  serv- 
ices for  the  HOPE  for  Elderly  Independence 
Demonstration  Program  authorized  under 
section  803  of  such  Act. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  HOMELESS  RENTAL 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Homeless  Rent- 
al Housing  Assistance  Program,  as  author- 
ized under  subtitle  F,  part  n  of  title  IV  of 
the  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  100-77),  as  amended, 
S80,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

HOUSmO  PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-20)— Fiscal  Year 
1991 

On  page  38,  at  line  19  of  H.R.  1281,  delete, 
"$275,815,000"  and  Insert  "$295,815,000". 

On  page  38,  at  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

Of  the  amounts  under  this  head  carried 
over  fl-om  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  prior  years,  $267,000,000  are  rescinded: 
Provided,  That  $39,310,000  of  such  amount 
shall  be  from  public  housing  amendments, 
$102,390,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  from 
amounts  for  section  8  certificate  assistance 
to  eligrible  tenants  of  section  8  projects  that 
are  withdrawn  from  assistance  under  that 
program,  $112,700,000  of  such  amount  shall  be 
from  amounts  for  section  8  voucher  assist- 
ance for  tenants  affected  by  public  housing 
relocation  activities,  and  $12,600,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  from  section  8  amounts  for 
tenants  of  projects  heretofore  subsidized 
under  prior  section  23  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (as  in  effect  before  Au- 
gust 22. 1974). 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  8  MODERATE 
REHABILITATION,  SINGLE  ROOM  OCCUPANCY 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  8  mod- 
erate rehabilitation,  single  room  occupancy 
program,  as  authorized  under  subtitle  F, 
part  m,  of  title  IV  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney Homeless  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
100-77).  as  amended,  $24,000,000. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  202  RENTAL 
ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  202 
rental  assistance  program,  as  authorized 
under  subtitle  F,  part  IV,  of  title  IV  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act     (Public     Law    ,100-77),     as     amended. 


"MOBILE  OFFICE  OF  SENATOR  ■ 
"  'FOR  OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY'.". 


$18,000,000. 
pended. 


to   remain    available    until    ex- 


BREAUX  AMENDMENT  NO.  49 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Breaux)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1281, 
supra,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  49 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  Section  3(f)(3)  under  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provisions"  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1975  (Public  Law 
93-371;  2  U.S.C.  S9(e)),  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-32,  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(B)  Either  of  the  following  inscriptions 
shall  be  clearly  visible  on  three  sides  of  such 
mobile  office  in  letters  not  less  than  three 
Inches  high: 

"UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  VEHI- 
CLE 

"  'FOR  OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY'."; 

Or 


DODD  AMENDMENT  NO.  50 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Dodd)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .  CHILD  CARE  BLOCK  GRANT  TECHNICAL 

AMENDMENT. 

Section  658J  of  the  Child  Care  and  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Act  of  1990  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "expended"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "obligated". 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  51 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Symms)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra, 
as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  43,  line  3,  strike  all 
through  line  15. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  CLUBS  OF 
AMERICA 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO.  52 
Mr.  NICKLES  (for  Mr.  Thurmond) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
213)  to  amend  the  Federal  charter  for 
the  Boys'  Club  of  America  to  reflect 
the  change  of  the  name  of  the  orgraniza- 
tion  to  the  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  24.  delete  the  word  "and" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "&". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday.  March  19,  at  11:45  a.m. 
to  hold  a  business  meeting  to  consider 
and  vote  on  pending  nominations  and 
resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Business  Meeting.  Tijesday.  March  19. 1991 
(11:45  a.m..  SD-419) 

The  Committee  will  consider  and  vote  on 
the  following  business  items: 

I.  nominations 

(1)  Mr.  Charles  R.  Baquet  m.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Djibouti. 

(2)  Mr.  Michael  T.F.  Pistor,  of  Arizona,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Malawi. 

(3)  Ms.  Katherine  Shirley,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Senegal. 

(4)  Ms.  Jennifer  C.  Ward,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Niger. 

(5)  Ms.  Melissa  Foelsch  Wells,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Zaire. 

(6)  Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


African  Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
expiring  September  22,  1995. 

(7)  Mr.  LewU  W.  Douglas.  Jr..  of  California, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  ex- 
piring July  1, 1993. 

(8)  Foreign  Service  Officers'  Promotion 
List.  Mr.  William  C.  Montoney.  et.  at.,  dated 
Jan.  4.  1991.  with  the  name  of  Timothy  C. 
Brown,  of  Nevada,  deferred. 

n.  LESISLATION 

(1)  S.  Con.  Res.  16,  a  Mack-Robb  resolution 
urging  Arab  states  to  recognize,  and  end  the 
state  of  belligerency  with,  Israel. 

(2)  S.  Con.  Res.  18,  a  Oanston  resoluUon 
expressing  concern  for  the  ongoing  human 
rights  abuses  in  Burma  and  for  the  status  of 
displaced  Burmese  and  Burmese  refugees. 

(3)  S.  Con.  Res.  19.  a  Cranston  resolution 
condemning  the  People's  Republic  of  China's 
continuing  violation  of  universal  human 
rights  principles. 

(4)  S.  Res.  81.  a  Bradley  resolution  com- 
mending the  Baltic  states  for  their  efforts  to 
regain  independence  and  urging  measures  to 
support  such  efforts. 

(5)  S.J.  Res.  94.  a  Brown  resolution  con- 
cerning the  continuation  of  sanctions 
against  Iraq. 

subcommittee  on  energy  regulation  and 
conservation 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  and 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  be  author- 
izedl  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  2  p.m.,  March  19,  1991,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  title  HI 
concerning  building  energy  efficiency 
standards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
2  p.m.,  March  19,  1991.  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  341,  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  subtitle  A  of  title 
V  concerning  coal  and  coal  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICHASY 

Mr.  MITCHKT.T..  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1991,  at  10  a.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  L.  Ryskamp,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  11th  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  19,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  President  Bush's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1992. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SiraCOMMriTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nuclear  Regrulation, 
Committee  on  Environmemt  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, March  19,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m., 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  financial 
and  programmatic  management  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  March 
19,  1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  problems  of  African-American 
males  in  urban  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1991,  at  2 
p.m.  in  open  session  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  Defense  authorization  re- 
quest for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  and 
the  fiscal  year  1992-97  future  year  De- 
fense plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHNSTON 
FOR  HIS  WORK  ON  BEHALF  OF  A 
PUERTO  RICAN  PLEBISCITE 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  a  commentary  piece  entitled 
"The  Father  of  the  Plebiscite"  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Juan  Star.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  article  is  our  esteemed  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee.  Re- 
cently, the  members  of  the  Energy 
Committee,  with  strong  leadership 
from  our  chairman,  wrestled  with  an 
extremely  complex  and  contentious 
issue— the  crafting  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  plebiscite  in  Puerto  Rico 
on  the  future  political  status  of  the  is- 
land. Unfortunately  we  could  not  reach 
a  consensus  on  a  bill  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  as  this  arti- 
cle makes  clear,  Senator  Johnston 
throughout  the  process  "remained  true 
to  the  plebiscite  ideal.  He  alone  dem- 
onstrated an  unwavering  desire  to  help 
Puerto  Rlcans  resolve  their  decades-old 
status  quandary."  I  commend  Senator 
Johnston  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  article  In  the  March  11  San  Juan 


Star  be 
point. 
The  article 


printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
follows: 
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TH  s  Father  of  the  PLESiscrrE 
(By  Harry  Turner) 

Washin«  ton.— Damon  Runyon,  the  legend- 
ary New  1  ork  sports  writer  of  the  1930s,  was 
^ided  by  a  simple  philosophy  in  choosing 
which  dre  isingr  room  to  cover  after  a  blgr  box- 
ing matcl  i:  "I  always  talk  to  the  losers," 
Runyon  si  id.  "They're  more  interesting  than 
the  winne  -s." 

There  li  something  of  the  loser's  attrac- 
tion these  days  attached  to  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston. It's  not  just  that  Johnston  lost,  it's 
that  he  le  3t  after  such  a  long,  gutwrenchlng 
effort. 

As  Sen.  Wendell  Ford  told  Johnston  Just 
before  thi  i  crucial  vote  in  the  Energy  and 
Natural  I  esources  Committee:  "Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  ve  worried  yourself  sick  over  this 
leglslatloi .  for  the  past  two  years." 

And  yei  Ford,  clearly  a  friend  of  John- 
ston's, fel  t  Impelled  to  join  nine  other  sen- 
ators and  reject  the  Puerto  Rico  plebiscite 
bill,  endl  ng,  perhaps  permanently,  John- 
ston's sell  Imposed  mission  of  helping  Puerto 
Rlcans  finally  decide  their  political  destiny. 

When  tie  votes  were  tallied  up,  Johnston 
looked  111  e  he  had  been  kicked  in  the  stom- 
ach. 

Chairmi  n  of  Senate  committees  are  not 
supposed  .0  lose  votes  like  that,  not  on  bills 
they've  a  ;rongly  supported  and  on  which 
they've  e^  er  risked  their  personal  prestige. 

Especia  ly  senators  like  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston. Fe\«  members  of  Congress  have  as  se- 
cure a  re  )utation  for  hard  work  and  integ- 
rity. 

Not  onl; '  did  Johnston's  dreams  of  a  plebi- 
scite com !  crashing  down  with  the  bill's  de- 
feat, but  1  n  the  process  he  was  accused,  both 
in  San  Ji  an  and  Washington,  of  being  per- 
sonally re  sponsible  for  the  debacle. 

Some  ci  Iticlzed  him  openly,  like  the  lead- 
ers of  Pujrto  Rico's  three  political  parties, 
and  some  spoke  more  discreetly,  like  Del. 
Ron  de  Li  igo,  D-VI,  chairman  of  the  Insular 
and  Inten  lational  Affairs  Subcommittee,  and 
the  subcc  mmittee  staff  director,  Jeff  Far- 
row. 

These  ci  Itics  charged  that  Johnston,  by  in- 
sisting th  It  the  plebiscite  bill  contain  a  de- 
tailed llsl  of  definitions— the  benefits  each 
status  w<uld  get  upon  winning  the  plebi- 
scite— had  not  only  ensured  the  measure's 
defeat  thl  s  year  but  doomed  House  and  Sen- 
ate agreement  on  legislation  last  year. 

The  cri  ;ics  said  Johnston  was  stubborn, 
that  his  e  jo  kept  him  from  recognizing  that 
Congress  Tould  never  accept  the  status  defi- 
nitions. T^ey  said  he  was  perverse  In  refus- 
ing to  acdept  the  House  bill,  which  contains 
no  definitions. 

They  sajd  a  a  lot  things  about  Johnston,  a 
few  rathet  harsh. 

Well,  sdme  of  them  were  certainly  true. 
There  is  i  lO  question  that  Johnston  is  stub- 
bom.  Nor  Is  there  much  doubt  that,  as  thingrs 
turned  ou ;,  he  helped  bring  about  the  legisla- 
tion's fins  1  defeat. 

Any  yet ,  he  had  his  reasons  for  clinging  to 
the  deflnl  ;ions.  He  was  absolutely  certain,  as 
he  said  t  me  and  again,  that  if  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  people  went  to  a  plebiscite  without 
knowing  what  they  were  voting  for,  great 
mischief  qould  result. 

For  onel  thing,  the  local  parties  could  de- 
ceive the]  voters,  and  Johnston's  aides  said 
privately  fee  was  particularly  worried  about 
the  Popu^ur  Democratic  Party  using  the  gov- 
ernment's resources  to  do  precisely  that. 

But  be;  ond  that,  Johnston  warned,  the 
people  m  ght  think  they  were  voting  for 


something  wh  ch  Congress  would  later  refuse 
to  grant— an  a  ction  Puerto  Rlcans  could  eas- 
ily regard  as  a  betrayal. 

The  plebiscite  bill's  subsequent  defeat  sug- 
gests that  Johnston's  reasoning  was  sound. 

But  even  assuming  that  Johnston  was  not 
only  stubborni  but  wrong,  there  Is  neverthe- 
less a  higher  s(tandard  by  which  to  Judge  him 
and  all  the  other  plebiscite  participants:  By 
their  singled-itiinded  desire,  untlnged  by  pol- 
itics, to  help  Puerto  Rico. 

Measured  in  this  way,  J.  Bennett  Johnston 
comes  across  ils  perhaps  the  only  true  plebi- 
scite hero.  He  alone  acted  out  of  the  purest 
of  motives. 

Judge  the  ethers  by  this  same  standard. 
Sen.  James  MiiClure,  R-Ida.,  who  retired  last 
year,  comes  el  asest  to  Johnston's  dedication. 
But  McClure'j  objectivity  was  tainted— he 
wanted  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico,  while 
Johnston  has  remained  unflinchingly  neu- 
tral. 

Sure,  some  senators— including  Bill  Brad- 
ley, D-N.J.,  and  Timothy  Wirth,  D-Colo.— 
said  some  nice  words  about  self-determina- 
tion and,  if  it  worked  out  that  way,  welcom- 
ing Puerto  Ri(  o  as  the  51st  state. 

But  both  m(n  were  probably  influenced  by 
their  large  number  of  Hispanic  constituents. 
Besides,  wordii  are  easy,  Johnston  gave  two 
years  of  his  Hie  to  the  plebiscite  ideal. 

And  look  at  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill. 
De  Lugo  shoild  be  commended  for  getting 
the  plebiscite  bill  through  the  House  last 
year,  but  the  Virgin  Islands  delegate  was  a 
very  reluctanll  warrior  at  the  outset,  bending 
so  much  with  the  political  winds  that  It  took 
him  nine  months  to  even  Introduce  his  legis- 
lation. 

Indeed,  partisan  politics  nearly  drowned 
the  plebisclta  Ideal.  Look  at  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  poUtidal  leaders.  Gov.  Hernandez 
Colon  and  th*  PDP  acted  in  a  particularly 
shameful  wayJ 

After  urglnc  Johnston  to  embark  on  the 
plebiscite  effirt,  Hernandez  Colon  and  his 
lobbyists  worked  assiduously  behind  the 
scenes  in  CoAgress  to  subvert  the  process 
after  local  santlment  swung  behind  state- 
hood. 

The  statehood  and  Independence  officials 
likewise  engared  In  fiercely  partisan  and  at 
times  disruptive  lobbying  campaigns  which, 
while  understandable,  made  Johnston's  life 
no  easier  in  tiWlng  to  get  a  bill  passed. 

No,  of  tberi  all  only  Johnston  remained 
above  partlsa^  politics  and  true  to  the  plebi- 
scite ideal.  He  alone  demonstrated  an  unwav- 
ering desire  to  help  Puerto  Rlcans  resolve 
their  decades-old  status  quandary. 

In  the  end,  Johnston  failed.  Well,  history 
remembers  o41y  the  winners,  and  so  there 
will  be  no  statues  raised  to  the  Father  of  the 
Plebiscite  in  any  town  plazas  In  Puerto  Rico. 

But  it  would  be  fitting  if  historians,  at 
some  point  ii  the  future,  devoted  a  line  or 
two  to  J.  Beimett  Johnston  or  if  someone 
put  up  a  plac()  ue  In  his  honor  In  some  comer 
of  the  Island. 

The  placque  wouldn't  liave  to  be  elaborate, 
just  the  sena^r's  name  and  this  brief  de- 
scription: 

"He  tried  to  help  Puerto  Rico."* 


PORT  OP  PORTLAND'S  lOOTH 
JlNNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  past  ceritury,  the  Port  of  Portland 
has  played  an  enormously  Important 
role  in  the  development  of  Oregon  and 
indeed    the    entire   Northwest.    I   rise 
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today  to  commemorate  its  100th  anni- 
versary. 

Oregon's  history  is  tied  directly  to 
the  Columbia  River.  For  centuries,  var- 
ious Indian  tribes  have  relied  on  the 
river  for  everything  from  food  to  trade 
to  religious  ceremonies.  Soon  after 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
traveled  down  the  Columbia  during 
their  historic  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1805,  the  Columbia  became  a 
key  to  the  westward  expansion.  In  1811, 
John  Jacob  Astor  realized  the  extraor- 
dinary economic  potential  of  the  Co- 
lumbia's ideal  location.  Intent  on  es- 
tablishing fur  trade  with  the  Orient,  he 
foimded  the  Pacific  Fur  Co.,  at  Fort 
Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
It  was  the  Columbia  River's  strategic 
location  that  led  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture to  create  the  Port  of  Portland  100 
years  ago. 

Portland's  early  leaders  believed  that 
their  city's  proximity  to  the  Columbia 
River  gave  Portland  the  potential  of 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  on  the  west  coast.  The  treach- 
erous waters  of  the  Columbia  acted  as 
a  deterrent  to  cargo  ships,  however, 
and  there  were  threats  that  all  trade 
through  Portland  would  be  stopped. 
The  visionary  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems was  the  creation  of  the  Port  of 
Portland.  The  port's  first  and  possibly 
most  important  task  was  to  dredge  a 
navigational  channel  in  the  Columbia 
flrom  Portland  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Building  on  that  historic  accomplish- 
ment, the  port  has  continued  to  work 
with  the  community  to  better  the  city 
of  Portland. 

With  the  port's  help,  a  waterfront 
suited  for  expanding  trade  was  devel- 
oped in  1910.  The  city  turned  to  the 
port  for  help  in  developing  the  city's 
first  municipal  airport,  which  opened 
with  the  arrival  of  Charles  Lindbergh 
in  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  in  1927.  With 
the  expansion  of  air  traffic,  Portland's 
airport  quickly  became  too  small  and 
again  it  was  the  port  that  developed  a 
new  airport  at  the  present  site  of  the 
Portland  International  Airport.  The 
Port  of  Portland  contributes  over  S9 
million  a  day  to  Oregon's  economy,  and 
is  responsible  for  38,000  jobs  throughout 
the  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  Port  of  Portland 
has  been  an  asset  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon  and  the  Northwest,  but 
also  to  the  entire  Nation.  During 
WWII,  the  port  developed  its  property 
on  Swan  Island  into  a  shipbuilding  fa- 
cility that  produced  one  ship  a  week. 
After  the  war,  this  property  was  con- 
verted into  a  ship  repair  site.  Today,  50 
percent  of  the  ship  repair  on  the  west 
coast  is  completed  at  this  location. 

The  Port  of  Portland  is  now  building 
on  it's  first  100  years.  The  port  and  the 
community,  as  partners  for  progress, 
are  looking  into  the  future  to  find  even 
more  ways  to  enhance  transportation 
and  development  in  Oregon  and 
throughout  the  region.  I  recently  had 


the  pleasure  of  being  a  iiassenger  on 
Delta  Airlines  inaug\iral  flight  from 
Portland  to  Nagoya,  Japan.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  air  route  is  significant 
not  only  to  Delta  Airlines,  but  also  to 
the  entfre  transportation  industry  in 
Oregon.  The  expansion  of  shipping 
routes  for  airlines  and  cargo  ships  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Port 
of  Portland  hopes  to  better  serve  the 
community  in  the  future.  Also,  the 
port  is  looking  forward  to  deepening 
the  Columbia's  channel  from  40  to  45 
feet,  making  Portland  even  more  ac- 
cessible by  water. 

Mr.  President,  Oregon's  trade  and 
commerce  needs  have  been  constantly 
changing  in  the  past  century.  The  Port 
of  Portland  has  worked  with  the  com- 
munity. State,  and  regional  leaders  to 
meet  each  one  of  those  needs  and  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  I 
congrratulate  the  Port  of  Portland^on 
its  first  100  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice, and  wish  everyone  involved  in  this 
extraordinary  enterprise  the  very  best 
for  the  next  100  years.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DUPONT  mCH 
SCHOOL  CHAPTER  2  OF  THE  FU- 
TURE HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMER- 
ICA 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  admiration 
and  pride  in  DuPont  High  School  Chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  for  their  impressive  contribu- 
tions to  their  community  through  pub- 
lic service.  DuPont  High  School  is  lo- 
cated in  Belle,  WV.  This  past  year  they 
received  the  Most  Exemplary  Student 
Vocational  Activity  Award  from  the 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  award  was  richly  deserved 
by  this  energetic  and  innovative  group 
of  students. 

These  students,  led  by  their  teacher 
Karen  Payne,  decided  to  adopt  a  group 
of  homeless  men  from  their  area.  By 
doing  so,  they  have  made  a  real  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  these  men.  Since 
they  began  this  project  in  1988,  not  a 
single  holiday  has  passed  unobserved. 
They  have  worked  hard  to  make  each 
of  these  holidays  si>ecial,  even  making 
decorations  and  home-made  goodies  for 
each  event. 

These  students,  numbering  close  to 
200,  have  spent  countless  hours  of  thefr 
own  time  seeking  help  from  local  orga- 
nizations and  just  spending  time  with 
these  less  fortunate  men.  Not  a  week 
goes  by  that  the  shelter  is  not  visited 
by  a  group  of  students  intent  on  spend- 
ing time  with  their  new  friends.  Work- 
ing at  the  shelter  has  nuule  the  teens 
acutely  aware  of  the  problems  the 
homeless  face.  Being  sensitive  to  these 
issues,  the  students  have  plans  to  begin 
literacy  and  job  training  programs 
with  the  men.  In  addition,  the  students 
have  begun  to  visit  local  homeless  chil- 
dren and  their  families. 


Their  enthusiasm  has  caught  on 
within  their  school  and  neighborhood. 
They  stand  as  an  example,  showing 
each  of  us  what  a  little  time  and  com- 
mitment can  accomplish.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Ms.  Pajme  and  her  stu- 
dents on  their  award.  Their  hard  work, 
dedication,  and  commitment  to  those 
less  fortunate  has  made  thefr  commu- 
nity a  better  place.  They  are  truly  out- 
standing West  Virginians.* 


OPERATION  DESERT  FLOWER 
*  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  these  days  have  two  very  good  rea- 
sons to  be  immensely  proud:  the  mag- 
nificent performance  of  our  military 
personnel  and  equipment  in  the  gulf 
and  the  groundswell  of  troop  support 
from  Americans  all  across  this  great 
land.  As  the  men  and  women  of  Desert 
Storm  return  home,  they  are  receiving 
the  hero's  welcome  they  deserve. 

Today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at  Mohave  Valley 
School  District  No.  16  who  are  planning 
a  special  homecoming  for  28  GI's  re- 
turning from  the  gvdt.  During  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm, 
these  students  at  District  No.  16,  lo- 
cated in  the  tristate  communities  of 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada,  wrote 
letters  to  our  service  men  and  women 
stationed  half  a  world  away.  In  all,  550 
students,  from  kindergarten  through 
sixth  grade,  participated  in  an  outpour- 
ing of  support  and  concern  and  caring. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  they  have  is- 
sued an  invitation  to  their  military 
pen  pals  to  visit  their  conmiunity  and 
to  be  their  guests  at  a  very  special  din- 
ner. The  students  are  now  pooling  thefr 
resources,  their  time,  their  hard  ef- 
forts, and  their  good  ideas  to  raise 
money  for  airfare  and  hotels  so  they 
can  express  their  pride  and  their  grati- 
tude to  these  heroes  in  person. 

It  is  a  project  of  love  and  good  will 
that  has  united  communities  in  three 
States.  Schoolchildren,  teachers,  busi- 
nessmen and  women,  and  public  offi- 
cials have  all  jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon to  welcome  the  GI's  home.  Stu- 
dents are  washing  windows,  mowing 
grass,  holding  car  washes,  and  recy- 
cling cans  to  raise  the  funds  they  need. 
Businesses  are  donating  items  for  raf- 
fles; picnics  are  being  planned.  It  is  a 
tremendous  community  effort  of  sup- 
port for  a  tremendous  performance  by 
American  men  and  women  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  South- 
west know  the  power  of  a  desert  storm. 
We  also  know  that  after  the  passing  of 
a  storm— no  matter  how  violent— flow- 
ers bloom  in  the  desert.  It  is  a  period  of 
great  transition.  Given  this  desert  phe- 
nomenon, Mohave  Valley's  project  of 
support  has  appropriately  been  named 
"Operation  Desert  Flower."  The 
project,  like  the  name  itself,  is  an  af- 
firmation of  a  new  world  of  promise,  a 
new  world  of  hope. 
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Mr.  President,  Operation  Desert 
Flower  is  a  communitywide  effort. 
People  of  all  a^es  are  giving  of  their 
time,  and  giving  of  themselves,  in 
order  to  bring  28  very  special  pen  pals 
to  Mohave  County  to  express,  face  to 
face,  the  thanks  that  are  proclaimed 
daily  throughout  a  grateful  nation.  It 
is  through  acts  of  dedication  and  com- 
mitment such  as  this  that  America  re- 
news itself  and  remains  the  last,  best 
hope  on  E^th.* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
RECEIVES  5  MILLIONTH  PATENT 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  University  of  Florida  was  awarded 
the  Nation's  5  millionth  patent  in  a 
special  ceremony  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Secretary  Mosbacher 
awarded  the  patent  for  the  ground- 
breaking scientific  work  of  one  of  the 
university's  microbiologists,  Lonnie 
Ingram.  Dr.  Ingram  developed  a  process 
to  make  ethanol,  an  environmentally 
sound  substitute  for  gasoline,  from  or- 
ganic matter.  What  is  revolutionary 
about  Dr.  Ingram's  works  is  the  nature 
of  the  organic  matter  that  the  process 
uses — anything  from  agriculture  prod- 
ucts to  fast  food  wrappers.  Up  to  now, 
making  ethanol  has  been  an  expensive 
process  because  it  was  made  from  corn 
or  sugarcane.  Dr.  Ingram  inserted  the 
genes  from  a  microbe  that  produces 
ethanol  into  another  microbe  that  me- 
tabolizes all  kinds  of  plant  fiber  to  cre- 
ate an  organism  that  converts  vir- 
tually any  plant  or  plant  byproduct 
into  ethanol. 

The  potential  for  this  new  ethanol- 
producing  process  is  enormous.  As  an 
editorial  in  the  Florida  Times  Union 
explains.  Dr.  Ingram's  work  may  have 
significant  imptict  on  two  of  our  most 
pressing  domestic  problems:  over- 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  over- 
abundance of  garbage  and  waste  prod- 
acts. 

President  Bush's  recently  released 
National  Energy  Strategy  called  for 
more  research  in  the  area  of  biomass 
conversion  into  ethanol.  In  his  strat- 
egy the  President  says,  "Successful  re- 
search here  will  provide  a  major  alter- 
native to  gasoline  that  is  domestic,  re- 
newable, and  competitively  priced — 
and  one  that  could  reduce  the  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil." 

Already  a  company  has  licensed  Dr. 
Ingram's  technology  to  market  the 
process.  The  company,  Bioenergy,  be- 
lieves that  if  the  new  technology 
proves  Itself,  it  could  both  substan- 
tially reduce  solid  waste  and  eventu- 
ally replace  gasoline  in  the  Nation's 
cars. 

Dr.  Ingram's  research  was  carried  out 
at  the  University  of  Florida's  Institute 
of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
at  the  Biotechnology  Institute.  The  In- 
stitute works  as  an  incubator  for  prom- 
ising biotechnology  research,  providing 
technical  support  and  business-devel- 
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Uncle  Sam's  remarkable  progress 
weapons  shocked  the  daylights 
Hussein,  a  University  of  Flor- 
sclentjst's  research  may  cause  the  doom- 
gang  In  the  United  States  to  rear- 
thdr  thinking  drastically  about  the 
crises:  overdei>endence  on  foreign 
disposal, 
^nounced  last  week  that  the  5  mll- 
pa^ent  to  be  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Patent 
be  awarded   to   the   university 
n  Washington.  D.C. 

covers  UP  microbiologist  Lon- 
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nore,  the  same  process  could  great- 
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as 10  percent  of  the  formula  for 
1  ut  gasohol  use  isn't  widespread  in 
coun  ry.  Thus,  the  850  million  gallons  of 
p  oduced  in  the  United  States  today 
blendpg  with  gasoline  represent  only  0.8 
the  total  U.S.  gasoline  market, 
pure  ethanol  can  also  be  used  to 
automobiles,  but  it  costs  too  much— 
tw  ce  as  much  as  gasoline  when  the 
em  rgy  content  of  ethanol   is  taken 
account  according  to  the  U.S.  E^ergry 


plant 


is  costly  because  It  is  fermented 
in  the  United  States.  Although 
components  are  potential 
sources  ajT  ethanol,  they  could  not  be  fer- 
mented e;  ficlently  with  existing  technology. 
Ingram's  new  organism  promises  to  change 
all  that,  I  ecause  it  can  ferment  the  sugars  In 
hemlcellv  lose,  which  makes  up  from  35  per- 
cent to  50  percent  of  plant  material. 
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His  laboradory-created  organism  "gives 
mankind  its  first  economical,  totally  renew- 
able, environBientally  benign  liquid  fuel,' 
says  Thomas  Hayes-Morrison,  president  of 
Bioenergy  International,  the  company  li- 
censed to  market  the  process. 

Ingram  and  {Bioenergy  officials  believe  the 
most  promisihg  short-term  application  of 
the  new  techi^ology  will  be  to  substantially 
reduce  the  tra^h  going  into  landfills  by  using 
it  to  produce  fuel.  But  if  the  new  technology 
proves  ItselfJ  Hayes-Morrison  believes  It 
could  replace  tasoline  In  the  nation's  cars. 

The  National  Energy  Strategy  recently 
proclaimed  by  President  George  Bush  bol- 
sters that  ho*.  It  says  that  while  ethanol  Is 
currently  produced  from  corn  and  sugarcane, 
"lignocelluloslc  feedstocks  (biomass)  such  as 
trees  and  gr^es  have  not  yet  been  con- 
verted to  etoanol  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Successful  research  here  will  provide  a  major 
alternative  to|  gasoline  that  is  domestic,  re- 
newable, and  competitively  priced — and  one 
that  could  replace  the  United  States'  depend- 
ence on  oil. 

Also,    since 
newspapers, 
away  dlape! 
raw    materialj 
through  mlgh| 
and  controve: 

With  the 
our  era's  mi 


so   much   household   refuse — 
t-food  wrappers  and  throw- 
are  made  from  lignocelluloslc 
the   UP   scientist's   break- 
also  reduce  our  garbage  bills 
lies  over  siting  landiUs. 

ntlal  to  help  answer  two  of 
t  pressing  problems — depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  and  safe,  economical  dis- 
posal of  wast<  —Ingram's  approach  should  be 
given  every  cl  ance  to  succeed.* 


NOTICE  Of  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4l  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAt  TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFlilN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreigi  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  tnavel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  ^hat  foreign  government  or 
organizatioi 

The  select 
request  for 
35  for  a  mei 
Jesse  hi 
gram    in 
Tamkang  Vi 
April  1,  1991.1 

The  coi 
participation 
her  of  Senat 
gram  in  Tai 
Tamkang  Uj 


committee  has  received  a 
determination  under  rule 

iber  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
to  participate  in  a  pro- 

,iwan,  sponsored  by  the 
versity.  from  March  25  to 


ittee  has  determined  that 
by  this  particular  mem- 
)r  Helms'  staff  in  the  pro- 
ran,  at  the  exi)ense  of  the 
liversity,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  a  meitber  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
J.  Bennett  iloHNSTON.  to  participate  in 
a  program  i^  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the 
Tamkang  Ujiiversity,  from  March  25  to 
April  1, 1991, 

The  comn  ittee  has  determined  that 
participatio  i  by  this  particular  mem- 
ber of  Sena  or  Johnston's  staff  in  the 
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program  In  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  William  B.  Bonvillian,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Lieberman,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  China, 
sponsored  by  the  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs  from  March  25  to  April 
5,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
particii)ation  by  Mr.  Bonvillian  in  the 
program  in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  SUtes.* 


H.R.  180:  THE  VETERANS  EDU- 
CATION, EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
TRAINING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7,  1991,  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
180,  the  Veterans  Education,  Employ- 
ment, and  Training  Amendments  of 
1991.  In  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
that  date— beginning  on  page  S2995— I 
referred  to  an  explanatory  statement — 
developed  jointly  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees— 
in  which  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  described  in  detail.  Contrary 
to  my  intentions,  the  explanatory 
statement  was  not  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. Thus,  I  am  submitting  at  this 
time  the  explanatory  statement  on  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  180  as  agreed  to  by 
the  committees  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  7. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  explan- 
atory statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 

Explanatory  Statement  on  H.R.  180,  the 

Veterans'  Education,  Employment  and 

Training  Amendments  of  1991 

H.R.  180  reflects  a  compromise  agreement 
that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committees  on  Veterans"  Affairs  have 
reached  on  certain  bills  considered  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  not  enacted,  during  the  101st  Congress. 
These  are  H.R.  4068,  which  the  House  passed 
on  June  12,  1990.  H.R.  4087  and  H.R.  4089. 
which  the  House  passed  on  July  10.  1990,  and 
S.  2100,  which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  reported  on  July  19,  1990,  but 
which  did  not  receive  Senate  consideration 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  101st  Congress. 

The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  prepared  the  following  explanation  of 
H.R.  180.  Differences  between  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  180  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "Compromise  agreement")  and  the  relat- 
ed provisions  in  the  House-passed  versions  of 
H.R.  4067,  H.R.  4088,  and  H.R.  4089  and  to  S. 
2100  as  reported  in  the  Senate  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Senate  bill")  are  noted  in 
this  document,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  the  compromise  agreement,  and  minor 
drafting,  technical,  and  clarifying  changes. 


extension  of  DEFDJmON  OF  VIETNAM-ERA 
VETERAN 

Current  law:  Section  a011(2)(B)  of  UUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  provides  that  no  veteran 
may  be  considered  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era  after  December  31.  1991,  for  chapter  42 
(Employment  and  Training  of  Disabled  and 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans)  purposes.  Section 
2001(2)  defines  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era 
for  purposes  of  chapter  41  (Job  Counseling, 
Training  and  Placement  of  Veterans),  and 
thus  for  the  formula  determining  the  number 
of  disabled  veterans'  outreach  specialists 
(DVOPs)  funded  by  the  Federal  Government, 
by  reference  to  the  definition  in  section 
2011(2). 

House  bUl:  Section  2  of  H.R.  4087  would  ex- 
tend the  definition  of  a  Vietnam-era  veteran 
to  December  31,  1996,  for  the  purposes  of 
chapters  41  and  42  of  title  38. 

Senate  bill:  Section  301  would  extend  the 
definition  of  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  to  De- 
cember 31,  1993,  for  the  purposes  of  chapter 
41. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  1  provides 
for  an  extension  of  the  definition  of  a  Viet- 
nam-era veteran  for  chapter  41  and  42  pur- 
poses to  December  31.  1994. 

The  Committees  plan  to  review  the  DVOP 
funding  formula  and  the  programs  involved 
prior  to  any  extension  of  the  new  expiration 
date. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  COUNSEUNG 

Current  law:  Under  section  1797  of  title  38. 
VA  Is  authorized  to  use  up  to  $5  million  an- 
nually of  the  funds  available  to  it  for  pay- 
ment of  readjustment  benefits  in  order  to 
provide  contract  educational  and  vocational 
counseling  to  individuals  applying  for  or  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  section  524  or  chapter 
30,  32,  34.  or  35  of  title  38.  or  chapter  106  of 
title  10. 

House  bill:  Section  2  of  H.R.  4089  would  es- 
tablish new  uses  of  these  contract  counseling 
funds.  This  section  would  add  to  title  38  a 
new  section  1797A  under  which  VA  would  be 
required  to  provide  educational  and  voca- 
tional counseling  and  other  assistance  (upon 
individual  request  and  as  determined  nec- 
essary by  VA  to  aid  in  selecting  an  edu- 
cational or  training  objective,  school,  and 
employment  objective)  to  individuals  who  (1) 
are  eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter  30.  31. 
or  32  of  title  38  or  chapter  106  of  title  10;  (2) 
were  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable  if 
not  more  than  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  last  discharge  or  release;  or  (3)  are  on 
active  duty  and  within  180  days  of  discharge 
or  release,  including  those  who  are  making  a 
determination  as  to  whether  to  continue  as 
servicemembers.  New  section  1797A  would 
also  require  counseling  for  veterans  rated  in- 
competent before  their  selection  of  a  pro- 
gram of  education.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  make  informa- 
tion available  concerning  the  need  for  gen- 
eral education  and  for  trained  personnel  in 
the  various  crafts,  trades,  and  professions, 
and  must  take  steps  to  acquaint  eligible  in- 
dividuals with  the  availability  and  advan- 
tages of  counseling  services.  Counseling 
services  would  be  paid  for  from  the  Readjust- 
ment Beneflts  account,  within  the  existing 
X5  million  cap. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  2  follows  the 
House  bill  with  an  amendment  restricting 
the  availability  of  counseling  to  eligible  ap- 
plicants within  the  United  States. 

The  Committees  expect  VA  to  use  the 
counseling  authority  under  1797  of  title  38  in 
order  to  avoid  a  negative  Impact  on  the 
timely  availability  of  counselors  for  chapter 
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31  participants  and  expect  such  counseling 
services  to  be  provided  to  the  extent  that  re- 
sources are  available  through  section  1797. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA-nON  AMENDMENTS 

Extension  of  Eligibility 

Current  law:  Chapter  31  of  title  38  provides 
for  a  program  of  rehabllitaUon  services  for 
service-disabled  veterans  who  have  employ- 
ment handicape.  Section  1502<1XB)  of  Otle  38 
authorizes  VA  to  provide  chapter  31  rehabili- 
tation services  to  servicemembers  being 
treated  for  service-connected  disabilities 
prior  to  separation  from  active  duty  if  they 
are  being  treated  in  Department  of  Defense 
medical  facilities. 

House  bill:  Section  2  of  H.R.  4089  would  ex- 
tend eligibility  for  rehabilitation  to  service- 
members  with  service-connected  disabilities 
who  are  receiving  outpatient  medical  care  or 
who  are  being  treated  at  DoD  expense  In 
medical  facilities  not  controlled  by  DoD. 

Senate  bill:  Section  303  contains  the  same 
provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  3(a)  contains 
this  iH'ovislon. 

Payment  of  Handling  Fees 

Current  law:  Under  section  1504(aK7)  of  tlUe 
38.  VA  is  authorized  to  pay  for  certain  sup- 
plies and  services  necessary  to  accomplish 
an  individual's  rehabilitation  program  objec- 
tives. As  the  finance  system  is  structured 
currently,  pajrment  for  tuition,  books,  and 
supplies  is  made  from  the  Readjustment  Ben- 
efits account,  while  payment  of  handling 
fees  for  supplies  is  made  from  the  General 
Operating  Expenses  account.  This  results  in 
the  Issuance  of  two  checks  for  a  single  bill- 
ing from  an  educational  or  training  institu- 
tion. 

House  bill:  Section  2  of  H.R.  4089  would,  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  payments  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  include  handling  fees 
among  the  listed  training  expenses  for  which 
chapter  31  assistance  may  be  provided  and 
would  specify  that  all  of  the  services  and 
supplies  be  paid  for  from  the  Readjustment 
Benefits  account. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  3(b)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

On-the-Job  Training  Allowance 

Current  Law:  SecUon  150e(c)  (2)  of  tlUe  38 
provides  for  a  subsistence  allowance  to  be 
paid  to  chapter  31  participants  pursuing  on- 
the-job  training  or  work  experience  in  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  no  or  nominal  pay. 

House  bill:  Section  2  or  H.R.  4089  would 
specify  that  chapter  31  participants  pursuing 
similar  training  as  part  of  a  rehabiliutlon 
program  in  a  State  or  local  government 
agency  be  paid  an  appropriate  subsistence  al- 
lowance. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  3(c)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

E8TEN8I0N  OF  PERIOD  FOR  APPLYING  FOR  POST- 
VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE BENEFTTS 

Current  law:  Under  secOon  1632(b)  of  UUe 
38.  participants  in  the  Post-VIetoam  Bra 
Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Program 
(VEAP)  are  automaUcally  disenrolled  from 
the  program  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period 
of  ellglbllty,  which  begins  when  a  veteran  is 
released  from  active  duty.  VA  generally  pays 
education  benefits  for  training  received  up 
to  one  year  before  the  date  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits is  received.  However,  VA  has  construed 
the  requirement  for  automaUc  dlsenrollment 
from  VEAP  after  10  years  as  barring  any 
pajnment  of  beneflts  If  the  claim  for  edu- 
caUon  beneflts  Is  flled  after  the  automaUc 
dlsenrollment. 
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House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  304  would  extend  until 
one  year  after  the  expiration  of  the  10-year 
ell^bility  period  the  date  on  which  eligible 
veterans  are  automatically  dlsenroUed  from 
VBAP.  This  would  allow  VA  to  pay  benefits 
based  on  claims  received  after  the  eligibility 
period  has  expired  but  within  one  year  after 
the  training  is  received. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  4  follows  the 
Senate  bill. 

REPEAL  OF  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Current  law:  Under  section  1642  of  title  38, 
VA  and  the  Department  of  Defense  are  re- 
quired to  submit  an  annual  report  detailing 
operation  of  the  Post- Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
fiducational  Assistance  Program.  Section 
1796(6)  of  title  38  requires  VA  to  submit  an 
annual  report  concerning  its  default  experi- 
ence under  the  chapter  36  educational  loan 
program. 

House  bill:  Section  3  of  H.R.  4089  would  re- 
peal both  reporting  requirements. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  5  follows  the 
House  bill. 

EUMINATION  OF  OVERPAYMENT  THROUGH  WORK- 
STUDY 

Current  law:  Under  section  1685  of  title  38, 
VA  is  authorized  to  pay  an  additional  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  ("a  work- 
study  allowance")  to  veteran  students  who, 
while  pursuing  a  program  of  education  under 
chapters  30,  31,  32,  or  35  (section  1737)  of  this 
title,  or  chapter  106  of  title  10,  agree  to  per- 
form certain  services  for  VA. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  305  would  permit  an  in- 
dividual to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  per- 
form work-study  services  and  have  the  al- 
lowance otherwise  payable  credited  to  an  ac- 
count receivable  in  connection  with  an  over- 
payment of  VA  education,  rehabilitation,  or 
training  benefits. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  6  follows  the 
Senate  bill. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FLIGHT 
TRAINING 

Current  law:  Under  section  1434(d)  of  title 
38,  participants  in  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
(MGIB)  program  of  educational  assistance 
are  allowed,  on  a  trial  basis,  to  use  their  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits  to  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  education  leading  to  the  vocational 
goal  of  professional  pilot.  To  participate  in 
this  program,  an  Individual  must  (a)  have  a 
valid  pilot's  license,  (b)  meet  the  medical  re- 
Qolrements  for  a  commercial  pilot's  rating, 
and  (c)  be  pursuing  training  recognized  as 
necessary  to  obtaining  a  vocation  in  the 
aviation  industry.  The  training  must  meet 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  standards 
and  be  approved  by  the  relevant  State  Ap- 
proving Agency.  The  educational  assistance 
allowance  is  equal  to  60  i>ercent  of  the  tui- 
tion and  fees  charged  for  dual  flight  instruc- 
tion. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Seriate  bill:  Section  306  would  extend  flight 
training  benefits  to  participants  In  the  Post- 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Eklucational  Assist- 
ance Program  who  fulfill  the  same  eligibility 
and  other  requirements  as  are  applied  to 
MGIB  participants.  This  provision  would 
apply  during  fiscal  years  1991  through  1994. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  follows  the 
Senate  bill,  except  that  it  would  take  effect 
asof  April  1.1901. 

A0VI80RT  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Current  law:  Section  3010  of  title  38  pro- 
Tides  for  a  Department  of  Labor  advisory 


committer  i  known  as  the  "Secretary's  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Employment",  which  is 
composed  bf  representatives  of  Federal  sigen- 
cies  and  veterans  service  organizations  and 
which  me  its  quarterly  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  attent  ion  of  the  Secretary  problems  and 
issues  relj  ting  to  veterans'  employment. 

House  bi  ;.  Section  2  of  H.R.  4087  would  re- 
place the  current  committee  with  an  "Advi- 
sory Cora  Tilttee  on  Veterans  Employment 
and  Train  ng"  in  which  a  12-to-18  person  vot- 
ing memb  srship  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  Include  representatives  of 
certain  ve  ^erans'  organizations  and  not  more 
than  six  1  adividuals  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities In  fields  related  to  employment, 
training,  :  ehabilltation,  labor,  and  business; 
representi  tlves  of  various  Federal  agencies 
would  be  non-voting,  ex  officio  members. 
The  Advisory  Committee  would  meet  at 
least  qua  rterly.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  api  olnt  the  chairman  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  two  consecutive  years.  Members 
would  ser  e  without  compensation  but  would 
be  allowe  I  reasonable  and  necessary  travel 
expenses.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  pro- 
vide staff  and  administrative  support.  The 
Advisory  Committee  would  submit  a  report 
to  the  Sec  retary  of  Labor  not  later  than  July 
1,  1991,  ai  d  annually  thereafter,  and  within 
60  days  al  ter  receiving  each  report  the  Sec- 
retary wo  lid  transmit  a  copy  together  with 
comment!  to  Congress. 

Senate  b  II:  No  provision. 

Compron  ise  agreement:  Section  8  follows  the 
House  bill  with  minor  drafting  differences. 

The  Cor  imlttees  note  that  it  is  their  inten- 
tion that  .he  operation  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee no  .  be  a  major  expense  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  L  ibor. 

EXTENSIO  i  AND  EXPANSION  OF  THE  VETERANS' 
READJUST  rIENT  APPOINTMENT  (VRA)  AUTHORITY 

Current  law:  The  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Appointm  snt  (VRA)  authority,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1970  by  Executive  Order  11521 
and  revis  sd  and  codified  in  section  2014  of 
title  38,  p  ovldes  authority  for  certain  veter- 
ans to  re  :eive  excepted  (i.e.,)  non-competi- 
tive) appc  Intments  in  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice. Undei  section  2014,  Vietnam-era  veterans 
who  recel/ed  a  campaign  badge,  service-dis- 
abled Vl<  tnam-era  veterans,  and  veterans 
who  serv(  d  after  the  Vietnam  era  may  be 
given  exo  spted  appointments  in  the  Federal 
civil  service.  A  veteran  with  less  than  15 
years  of  e  iucatlon  who  receives  a  VRA  must 
be  provid  sd  with  a  program  combining  edu- 
cation or  training  with  the  opportunity  for  a 
regular  career  appointment.  A  veteran  who 
satisfactoi'lly  completes  two  years  of  sub- 
stantially continuous  service  under  a  VRA 
may  be  o  >nverted  to  career-conditional  em- 
ployment and  automatically  acquires  a  com- 
petitive s  atus  for  civil  service  purposes.  The 
VRA  autli  orlty  expires  December  31,  1993. 

EX'  ENSION  OF  TERMINATION  DATE 

Current  law:  Appointments  may  not  be 
made  unc  er  section  2014  after  December  31. 
1999. 

House  afll:  H.R.  4088  would  eliminate  the 
DecembeH  31, 1993,  termination  date  and  thus 
made  the  IVRA  authority  permanent. 

Senate  mil:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  9  follows  the 
House  bill. 

j  EUOIBILlTY 

Currentuaw:  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  are 
service-deabled  or  received  a  compaign 
badge  during  the  Vietnam  era  (including  a 
badge  fori  a  campaign  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Kbrea,  Cambodia,  or  elsewhere)  and 
post-Vlet  lam-era  veterans  (i.e.,  those  who 
were  on  a  :tive  duty  after  May  7. 1975)  are  eli- 
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gible  for  VRAi .  Eligible  veterans  who  do  not 
have  a  service-connected  disability  cannot 
have  completed  more  than  16  years  of  edu- 
cation; there  Is  no  education  limit  in  the 
case  of  eligible  disabled  veterans.  VRAs  may 
be  made  at  a  trade  level  up  to  GS-11  for  ell- 
grible  Vletnamtera  veterans;  GS-9  is  the  max- 
imum grade  l*vel  for  post-Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, j 

House  bill:  hJr.  4088  would  (a)  make  eligible 
all  Vietnam-eta  veterans  (those  who  did  not 
receive  a  campaign  badge,  as  well  as  those 
who  did)  an(f  veterans  who  first  became 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  first  en- 
tered on  actlv*  duty  after  May  7.  1975;  (b)  re- 
move the  education-level  restriction  for  non- 
disabled  veterans  and  the  grade-level  restric- 
tion for  all  appointments;  and  (c)  provide  for 
a  preference  In  VRAs  for  service-disabled 
veterans.  I 

Senate  bill:  NJo  provision. 

Compromise  kgreement:  Section  9  would  (a) 
clarify  the  daie  of  the  post-Vietnam-era  by 
specifically  pijoviding  VRA  eligibility  for  all 
verterans  who  first  became  members  of  the 
Armed  Forceslor  first  entered  on  active  duty 
after  May  7,  Wli;  (b)  remove  the  education- 
level  restriction;  (c)  require  that  preference 
be  given  in  vtlAs  to  service-disabled  veter- 
ans; and  (d)  iacrease  the  grade-level  restric- 
tion to  GS-11  ior  all  VRAs. 

Current  law]  eligibility  continues  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities or  active-duty  service  for  which  a 
campaign  badke  was  authorized  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  fs  well  as  for  post-Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

L.IGIBILITY  PERIOD 

Current  law.TVhe  period  during  which  a  vet- 
eran may  recilve  an  appointment  Is  limited 
to  the  later  of  (a)  the  end  of  the  4-year  period 
from  date  of  l$st  separation,  or  (b)  the  end  of 
the  2-year  pedod  beginning  on  December  18, 
1989. 

House  bill:  tf.R.  4088  would  (a)  provide  for 
lifetime  eligiBility  for  VRAs  for  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  pra,  service-disabled  veterans, 
rho  served  in  a  campaign  or  ex- 
[hich  a  campaign  iMidge  is  au- 
tb)  in  all  other  cases,  limit  ell- 
latter  of  the  end  of  the  5-year 
ite  of  separation  or  the  end  of 
iod  beginning  on  the  date  of 


and  veterans ' 
pedition  for 
thorlzed;  and  I 
gibillty  to  th^ 
period  from 
the  5-year  pe^ 
enactment. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  Agreement:  Section  9  would  pro- 
vide that  (a)  i  Vietnam-era  veteran  is  eligi- 
ble for  an  appointment  until  (1)  the  end  of 
the  10-year  period  following  separation,  or  (2) 
December  31,^1993,  whichever  Is  later;  (b)  a 
veteran  who  first  became  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forceaior  first  entered  on  active  duty 
after  May  7,  1JB75,  is  eligible  for  a  VRA  until 
the  end  of  th#  10-year  period  from  (1)  his  or 
her  date  of  separation,  or  (2)  December  18, 
1989,  whichever  is  later;  and  (c)  a  veteran 
with  a  servlcf-connected  disability  rated  at 
30  percent  or  more  is  eligible  for  a  VRA  with- 
out any  time  limitation. 

CONVERSMJN  TO  CAREER-CONDITIONAL 
I     APPOINTMENT 

Current  law\  A  VRA  appointee  must  satis- 
factorily complete  a  period  of  substantially 
continuous  service  measuring  at  least  two 
years  to  receive  a  career-conditional  ai>- 
polntment.     I 

House  bill:  H-R-  4068  would  provide  that  any 
veteran  receiving  a  VRA  would  acquire  com- 
petitive statufc  upon  successful  completion  of 
any  prescribed  probationary  t>eriod  estab- 
lished by  the  employing  agency. 

Senate  bill:  If  o  i>rovi8lon. 

Compromise  (igreement:  Section  9  follows  the 
House  bill. 
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TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

EligibUity  for  "Open  Period"  Under  Chapter  X 

Current  lata:  Under  section  H18(b)(4)  of  title 
38,  individuals  must  have  completed  the  re- 
quirements of  a  secondary  school  diploma  or 
equivalency  certificate  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  the  "open  period"  In  which  they  may 
withdraw  their  election  not  to  enroll  In  the 
chapter  30  educational  benefits  program. 

House  bill:  Section  5  of  H.R.  4069  would  in- 
clude chapter  30  "open  period  enrollees" 
among  those  who  may  meet  the  chapter  30 
secondary-school-completion  requirement  by 
completing  twelve  semester  hours  in  a  stand- 
ard college  degree  program. 

Senate  bill:  Section  707  of  S.  2100  contains 
the  same  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10(a)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Bar  to  Duplication  of  Educational  Assistance 
Benefits 

Current  law:  Under  section  1433(b)  of  title 
38,  a  period  of  service  counted  for  purposes  of 
retxijrment  of  an  education  loan  under  sec- 
tion 902  of  the  Deixirtment  of  Defense  (DoD) 
Authorization  Act,  1961  (10  U.S.C.  2141  note), 
may  not  also  be  counted  for  purix>ses  of  enti- 
tlement to  chapter  30  educational  assistance. 

House  bill:  Section  5  of  H.R.  4069  would 
amend  section  1433(b)  to  substitute  a  ref- 
erence to  chapter  109  of  title  10  for  the  out- 
dated reference  to  section  902  of  the  DoD  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1961. 

Senate  bill:  Section  707  of  S.  2100  contains 
the  same  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10(a)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Work-Study  Program 

Current  law:  Under  section  1685  of  title  38, 
an  individual  who  is  receiving  educational 
assistance  under  chapter  106  of  title  10  may 
engage  in  appropriate  work-study  activities 
at  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  facilities. 

House  bill:  Section  5  of  H.R.  4069  would  au- 
thorize chapter  106  participants  In  a  work- 
study  program  to  engage  in  appropriate 
work-study  activities  at  Selected  Reserve 
(including  National  Guard)  facilities.  In  ad- 
dition to  DoD  facilities. 

Senate  bill:  Section  707  of  S.  2100  contains 
the  same  provision  and  also  includes  Coast 
Guard  facilities  as  work-study  sites. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10(a)  follows 
the  Senate  bill. 

Effective  Date  for  Education  Benefits 

Current  law:  Section  3013  of  title  38  speci- 
fies that  effective  dates  relating  to  awards 
under  chapters  30,  31,  32,  34,  and  35  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  correspond  to  effective 
dates  relating  to  awards  of  disability  com- 
pensation. 

House  bill:  Section  5  of  H.R.  4069  would 
specify  that  the  same  award-effective-date 
provisions  as  apply  to  the  title  38  education 
benefits  program  shall  apply  equally  to  edu- 
cation benefits  paid  to  selective  reservists: 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10(e)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Basic  Educational  Assistance  Entitlement 
Current  law:  Under  section  1411(a)(3)(A)  of 
title  38,  the  service-separation  requirements 
for  Montgomery  GI  Bill  (MGIB)  eligibility 
specify  that  an  individual  must  be  dis- 
charged trom  service  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, placed  on  the  retired  list,  transferred 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  or  placed  on  the  temporary  disabil- 
ity retired  list. 

House  bill:  Section  6  of  H.R.  4069  would  clar- 
ify that,  for  MGIB  eligibility  purposes,  a  re- 
lease from  active  duty  characterized  as  hon- 
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orable  is  a  requirement  for  individuals 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  transferred  to 
Fleet  Reserve  of  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
or  placed  on  the  temporary  disability  retire- 
ment list. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10(a)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Reimbursement  of  Expenses  Under  Chapter  36 

Current  law:  Under  section  1774  of  title  38, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reimburse 
State  and  local  agencies  for  expenses  of  sal- 
ary and  travel  Incurred  in  approving  edu- 
cation courses  for  eligible  persons  under 
chapters  30  through  36  of  that  title  and  chap- 
ters 106  and  107  of  title  10. 

House  bill:  Section  5  of  H.R.  4069  would  de- 
lete the  reference  to  chapter  107  of  title  10 
from  the  course-approval  provisions  in  title 
38  because  chapter  107  contains  no  require- 
ment that  courses  approved  thereunder  must 
be  approved  by  State  approving  agencies. 

Senate  bill:  Section  707  contains  the  same 
provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10(a)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Rates  of  Education  Assistance  for  Survivors  and 
Dependents 

Current  law:  Section  101  of  title  38  defines 
the  term  "Secretary"  as  the  "Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs"  and  sections  1732  and  1733 
contain  several  references  to  the  "Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs". 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  707  of  S.  2100  would 
strike  out  each  reference  to  the  "Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary". 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10(a)  follows 
the  Senate  bill. 

Limitations  on  Education  Assistance 

Current  law:  Section  1432(0(3)  of  title  38, 
specifies  that  the  number  of  months  MGIB 
entitlement  charged  in  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual for  a  program  of  education  described 
in  that  subsection  shall  be  equal  to  the  num- 
ber determined  by  dividing  the  total  amount 
of  educational  assistance  paid  to  the  individ- 
ual by  the  monthly  rate  of  educational  as- 
sistance which  he  or  she  would  be  paid  under 
subsection  (a)(1),  (b)(1),  or  (c)  of  section  1415. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  707  of  S.  2100  would  cor- 
rect an  omission  in  the  list  of  subsections,  in 
section  1432(f)(3),  which  set  rates  of  edu- 
cational assistance  by  including  in  that  list 
subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  1415  of  title  38. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10(a)  follows 
the  Senate  bill.* 


SENSIBLE  ADVERTISING  AND 
FAMILY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  Senator  Thurmond  and  Senator 
Gore  in  sponsoring  legislation,  S.  664— 
the  Sensible  Advertising  and  Family 
E^ducation  Act  of  1991  to  require  health 
warning  statements  on  all  print  and 
broadcast  alcohol  advertisements  and 
promotional  materials.  I  agreed  to  be- 
come a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  because  I 
believe  that  health  warning  statements 
on  alcohol  advertisements  and  pro- 
motional materials  would  increase 
consumer  awareness  about  the  adverse 
effects  of  alcohol  consumption  and  edu- 
cate the  youth  of  America  about  the 
dangers  of  drinking. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans needs  to  be  made  more  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse. 
For  the  last  4  years  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  which  I  chair, 
has  been  holding  oversight  hearings  on 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  addiction.  From  what  I  have 
learned,  the  most  widely  used  and 
abused  drug  in  America  today  is  not 
cocaine,  crack  cocaine,  heroin,  or 
marijuana  but  alcohol. 

There  is  much  activity  at  all  levels  of 
Government  directed  toward  ridding 
this  country  of  the  "drug  scourge." 
Yet,  it  is  easy  to  forget  in  our  zeal  to 
wage  a  "holy  war"  on  drugs  that  the 
use  of  alcohol — a  legal  drug— is  exact- 
ing a  very  heavy  toll  on  our  society.  In 
fact,  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse,  Dr.  Charles 
Schuster,  reported  that  the  estimated 
number  of  alcoholics  was  nearly  six 
times  higher  than  the  number  of 
monthly  users  of  cocaine,  and  30  times 
higher  than  the  estimated  number  of 
heroin  addicts.  In  his  opinion, 
"[t]here's  no  question  about  it,  alcohol 
remains  the  No.  1  drug  problem  in  the 
United  States." 

The  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol  is  exact- 
ing a  far  heavier  toll  on  our  society 
than  all  illicit  drugs  combined.  Over  10 
million  Americans  are  classified  by  the 
Government  as  alcoholics;  over  7  mil- 
lion more  Americans  are  desc^bed  as 
problem  drinkers.  More  frightenting, 
still,  is  the  fact  that  the  Government 
estimates  that  4.5  million  youngsters 
are  either  dependent  on  alcohol  or 
problem  drinkers.  Last  year,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  which  sug- 
gested that  a  putative  gene  for  alcohol- 
ism had  been  found  on  chromosome  11 
in  close  association  with  an  allele  of 
the  dopamine  Dj  receptor.  A  copy  of 
this  research  article,  and  an  accom- 
panying editorial  on  this  flnding,  fol- 
low my  formal  remarks.  While  this  ob- 
servation is  provocative,  it  must  be  re- 
garded with  some  degree  of  caution. 
Until  the  medical  community  is  able  to 
identify  persons  with  a  genetic  pre- 
disposition to  alcohol  abuse  we  in  Con- 
gress must  assume  that  all  of  society  is 
vulnerable  to  develop  alcohol-related 
diseases  and  disability. 

Consumption  of  beverage  alcohol  has 
been  associated  with  an  increased  risk 
of  developing  liver  diseases,  hyper- 
tension, cardiovascular  disease,  and 
certain  forms  of  cancer.  Last  April,  Dr. 
Arthur  Mashberg,  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center  in  EUist 
Orange,  NJ,  reported  that  heavy  beer 
drinkers — defined  as  men  who  drank 
six  or  more  cans  of  beer  a  day — were 
twice  as  likely  to  develop  cancer  of  the 
mouth  as  men  who  drank  hard  liquor. 
A  copy  of  this  article  appears  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

It  has  been  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
that  alcohol  is  a  factor  in  nearly  50 
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percent  of  all  suicides,  murders,  and 
accidental  deaths  in  this  country.  More 
than  50,000  babies  are  born  each  year  in 
this  country  with  alcohol-related  birth 
defects:  in  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  cases  the  damage  is  severe  enough 
to  be  classified  as  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome. Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  the 
third  leading  cause  of  birth  defects 
with  accompanying  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  is  thought  to  be  responsible 
for  an  estimated  20  percent  of  all  U.S. 
cases  of  mental  retardation. 

Alcohol  is  the  most  widely  used  drug 
among  American  kids.  In  1986,  one  out 
of  every  three  adolescents  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17  experienced  poor 
school  performance,  trouble  with  par- 
ents, or  involvement  with  the  law  be- 
cause of  alcohol.  One  in  four  American 
homes  have  been  touched  by  an  alco- 
hol-related family  problem.  And  alco- 
hol-involved vehicular  crashes  are  the 
No.  1  killer  of  young  adults  in  this 
country. 

In  1988.  there  were  47.093  highway  fa- 
talities, of  which  23,362— almost  50  per- 
cent—involved alcohol.  That's  one 
death  every  22  minutes  attributed  to 
alcohol!  In  terms  of  damage,  insurance 
costs,  injury  treatments,  and  lost 
work,  traffic  crashes  cost  this  country 
approximately  $74  billion  in  1987.  The 
aggregate  cost  to  this  Nation  of  alco- 
hol-involved death  and  disability  will 
be  $136  billion  this  year,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $150  billion  by  1995  if 
we  continue  on  our  present  course.  By 
comparison,  the  socioeconomic  costs  of 
illicit  drug  abuse  is  approximately  $60 
billion — or  more  than  200  percent  less 
that  the  costs  associated  with  con- 
sumption of  the  legal  drug  alcohol. 

Despite  these  alarming  figures,  this 
subject  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves  from  Congress.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  threat  alcohol  use  poses  to 
public  health  and  safety,  and  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Americas  youth,  has  been 
largely  overshadowed  by  our  national 
obsession — one  might  say  addiction — 
with  the  use  of  illicit  drugs  like  mari- 
juana, cocaine,  crack  cocaine,  and  her- 
oin. 

Our  Nation  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
wage  a  "war  on  drugs"  without  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  alcohol  use  and 
abuse.  That  is  because  alcohol  is  itself 
an  addictive  drug  and  can  be  a  gateway 
drug  to  the  so-called  hard  drugs  men- 
tioned earlier.  But  unlike  the  addict- 
ive, illicit  drugs,  alcohol  use  is  pro- 
moted by  the  advertising  and  market- 
ing activities  of  the  alcohol  beverage 
industry. 

More  resources  are  spent  on  alcohol 
advertising  campaigns  designed  to  en- 
courage increased  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverage  products  than  on  cam- 
paigns designed  to  publicize  the  health 
hazards  and  social  costs  of  alcohol 
abuse.  By  the  time  American  teenagers 
reach  the  age  of  18,  they  will  have  seen 
more  than  100.000  alcohol  beverage 
commercials  on  television.  This  is  in 


addition  to  the  advertisements  they 
will  hav  i  heard  on  the  radio  or  have 
seen  in  magazines  or  on  billboards. 
Moreove  •,  the  alchohol  industry  fi- 
nances I  porting  and  cultural  events, 
which  lii  iks  its  product  with  a  popular 
activity  n  the  public's  mind. 

Alcohc  L  advertising,  especially  in  the 
broadcas  t  media,  represents  the  single 
greatest  source  of  alcohol  education  for 
most  Aiiericans.  Promotional  efforts 
present  in  attractive,  but  uncritical, 
picture  (  f  alcohol  consumption  that  is 
designed  to  appeal  to  a  wide  audience, 
includim :  young  people. 

The  S<  nsible  Advertising  and  Family 
Educatic  n  Act  of  1991  would  begin  to 
counter!  alance  this  consumer  edu- 
cation b  as,  by  requiring  the  placement 
of  a  roi  ating,  health  warning  state- 
ment on  all  print  and  broadcast  alcohol 
advertia  ments  and  promotional  mate- 
rials. Th  i  bill  also  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  1  toll-free  number  for  consum- 
ers to  Ci  .11  if  they  want  additional  in- 
formatic  n  about  specific  health  risks 
associati  id  with  alcohol  consumption. 

Withii  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  all  alcohol 
advertisi  ments  appearing  on  radio,  tel- 
evision i  ,nd  cable  television  must  also 
include  ane  of  five  health  and  safety 
message  >. 

Enacti  lent  of  this  legislation  will 
provide  individuals  with  basic  and 
much  n  ;eded  information  about  the 
dangers  issociated  with  drinking.  A  re- 
cent Fjderal  study  concluded  that 
well-des  gned  health  message  labels 
can  onlji  increase  consumer  knowledge, 
but  can  also  initiate  positive  behavior 
change,  [n  addition,  a  recent  Advertis- 
ing Age  Gallup  poll  found  that  nearly 
75  percei  it  of  the  people  questioned  are 
in  favoi  of  warning  labels  on  beer, 
wine,  ai  d  liquor  advertising.  Seventy- 
five  per;ent.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
cluding I  copy  of  the  Advertising  Age- 
Gallup  I  oil  story  at  the  end  of  my  for- 
mal rem  irks. 

These  lables,  which  will  be  promi- 
nently (laced  on  print  advertisements 
and  pro  Titional  materials,  or  promi- 
nently eatured  within  electronically 
broadcai  t  advertisements,  will  go  a 
long  wa  r  toward  educating  our  young 
people  a  )Out  the  dangers  of  drinking. 

Now,  I  lany  young  people  believe  that 
there  is  something  special  about  drink- 
ing, tha ;  drinking  alcoholic  beverages, 
will  mal  :e  them  more  popular,  sophisti- 
cated, and  attractive.  Health  warning 
message  3  included  in  alcohol  advertise- 
ments a  nd  promotional  materials  just 
might  h  ive  some  effect  upon  dispelling 
the  mjthology  surrounding  alcohol 
consum]  tion  in  our  country. 

I  have  supported  and  continue  to  sup- 
port leg  slation  that  would  wage  a  na- 
tional War  on  alcohol  abuse.  Clearly  a 
large  part  of  this  war  must  involve  in- 
creased public  awareness  about  the 
dangers  associated  with  alcohol  con- 
sumptiob.  This  bill  would  continue  the 
war  tha    was  started  with  the  passsage 
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of  Senator  '  "hurmond's  alcoholic  bev- 
erage wamii  ig  label  legislation  by  en- 
suring that  consumers  have  increased 
access  to  ini  ormation  alerting  them  to 
the  serious  qonsequences  of  alcohol  use 
and  abuse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  In  doini  r  so,  we  will  be  sending  an 
unambiguous  message  that  alcohol 
must  be  included  in  the  "war  on  drugs" 
and  will  begin  a  much  needed  edu- 
cational cafipaign  for  the  American 
people. 

The  material  earlier  referred  to  fol 
lows: 

tFroJn  JAMA.  Apr.  18,  1990] 

alleuc  as80  ;iati0n  of  human  dopamine  di 

Recef;  or  Gene  in  alcoholism 

Blum,  PhD;  Ernest  P.  Noble. 

Sheridan,  PhD;  Anne 

MSc;    Terry   Ritchie,    PhD; 

Jakadeeswaran,       PhD;       Harou 

Php;  Arthur  H.  Briggs.  MD;  Jay 


(By  Kenneth 
PhD.  MD;  #eter  J 
Montgomer: ' 
Pudur 
Nogaml 


B.  Cohn.  MI ,  PhD) 

In  a  blinded  experiment,  we  report  the  first 
allelic  associa  tion  of  the  dopamine  Th  recep- 
tor g-ene  in  a  coholism.  From  70  brain  sam- 
ples of  alcohilics  and  nonalcoholics,  DNA 
was  digested  with  restriction  endonucleases 
and  probed  w  th  a  clone  that  contained  the 
entire  3"  coding  exon.  the  polyadenylation 
signal,  and  a  jproxlmately  16.4  kilobases  of 
noncoding  3  sequence  of  the  human 
dopamine  Dj  -eceptor  gene  (JLhD2Gl).  In  the 
present  samp]  es.  the  presence  of  Al  allele  of 
the  dopamini  i  Th  receptor  gene  correctly 
classified  77%  of  alcoholics,  and  its  absence 
classified  72*/  of  nonalcoholics.  The  poly- 
morphic patt  !rn  of  this  receptor  gene  sug- 
gests that  a  i  ene  that  confers  susceptibility 
to  at  least  on  i  form  of  alcoholism  is  located 
on  the  q22-q!3  region  of  chromosome  11. 
(JAMA.  1990;a  3:2055-2060) 

Alcoholism  is  a  major  and  devastating 
health  problein  with  an  unknown  etiologlc 
basis.  The  qu  sstion  of  whether  environment 
or  heredity  is  the  prime  determinant  for  the 
development  3f  alcoholism  continues  to  re- 
ceive extensive  attention  throughout  the 
world  and  haii  recently  involved  the  US  Su- 
preme Court,  Family,  twin,  and  adoption 
studies  are  po  Inting  to  genetic  factors  as  sig- 
nificant contributors  to  alcoholism.  These 
studies  also  d  smonstrate  that  other  forms  of 
mental  lllnets  such  as  schizophrenia  and 
other  major  i  sychoses  are  not  found  at  high- 
er frequenciei  in  families  of  alcoholics  com- 
pared with  th  s  general  population. 

Alcoholism  currently  Is  viewed  as  a  hetero- 
geneous entity  that  arises  from  a  combina- 
tion of  biops]  chosoclal  factors.  In  regard  to 
biological  fac  Mrs,  an  extensive  literature  re- 
veals a  wide  1  ange  of  potential  physiological 
and  biochemi  :;al  markers  in  the  risk  for  al- 
coholism. Mo  'eover.  linkage  analysis  has  im- 
plicated chromosomes  4.  6.  and  U.  but  not 
specific  gene  narkers.  In  the  genetic  risk  for 
alcoholism. 

Restriction  fragment  length  polymorphism 
(RFLP)  offer  a  powerful  molecular  genetic 
tool  for  the  d  irect  analysis  of  the  human  ge- 
nome to  determine  elements  that  provide 
predisposition^  to  genetic  diseases.  The  basic 
strategy  for  RFLP  analysis  is  to  find  a  se- 
quence of  DNA  that  is  closely  associated  and/ 
or  linked  wit|i  a  particular  disease  of  inter- 
est. To  accoitiplish  this,  one  approach  Is  to 
use  candidate!  gene  probes  (DNA  fragments  of 
susi>ected  genes)  in  the  hope  of  selecting  one 
gene  marker  pr  fragment  associated  with  in- 
dividuals who  exhibit  the  disease.  These 
probes  need    lot  originate  from  protein-en- 
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coding  aequences  (albeit  they  can),  so  their 
utility  does  not  depend  on  the  coding  se- 
quence per  se.  This  technique  has  been  used 
to  demonstrate  a  structural  mutation  In  the 
gene  that  codes  for  an  enzyme  Involved  In  al- 
cohol metabolism  (aldehyde  dehydrogenase), 
which  leads  to  the  loss  of  this  enzyme's  abil- 
ity to  metabolize  acetaldehyde.  This  altered 
gene  is  prevalent  among  Orientals  and  may 
explain  the  well-known  alcohol-flush  syn- 
drome as  a  protective  factor  in  this  popu- 
lation. However,  no  specific  gene  abnormal- 
ity has  been  identified  thus  far  that  could 
regulate  alcohol-seeking  behavior  or  is  asso- 
ciated with  alcoholism  in  humans. 

Numerous  animal  studies  Indicate  that 
neurotransmitter  synthesis,  metabolism, 
regulation,  and  receptor  activity  mediate  re- 
ward In  the  mesollmbic  circuitry  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  drug  (eg,  alcohoD-seeking 
behavior.  In  this  regard,  the  dopamine  Dj  re- 
ceptor has  been  implicated  as  a  prime  target 
site  in  the  nucleus  accumbens  and 
hlppocampal  cornu  Ammonis  1  cluster  cells 
of  the  brain  reward  system.  Bunzow  et  al 
have  recently  cloned  and  expressed  rat 
dopamine  Dj  receptor  complementary  DNA. 
Moreover,  the  same  laboratory  has  mapped 
the  doiMunlne  Dj  receptor  gene  to  the  q22-q23 
region  of  chromosome  11  in  humans  (Fig.  1). 
In  view  of  the  important  role  of  the 
dopaminergic  system  in  alcohol-related  be- 
haviors and  the  implementation  of  genetic 
factors  in  alcoholism,  the  present  study  was 
carried  out  to  determine  whether  an  allelic 
association  of  the  dopamine  Dj  receptor  gene 
is  present  in  alcoholic  subjects. 

We  now  provide  the  first  evidence,  through 
the  use  of  RFLP  analysis,  that  an  allele  of 
ToQ  1  digest  of  the  dopamine  Dj  receptor 
gene  is  significantly  associated  with  alcohol- 
ism. 

METHODS:  BRAIN  SAMPLES 

Brain  tissue  from  35  alcoholics  and  35 
nonalcoholics  was  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Neurological  Research  Bank.  Brain 
cortex  from  the  frontal  gray  area  was  re- 
moved at  the  time  of  autopsy  by  a 
neuropathologist  and  immediatgely  frozen  at 
-70°C  until  use.  The  ages  (average  ±  SEM)  of 
the  alcoholics  and  nonalcoholics,  respec- 
tively, were  51.0  ±  2,3  years  and  51.9  ±  2.5 
years.  The  racial  distribution  of  alcoholics 
included  22  whites  and  13  blacks,  and  there 
were  24  white  and  11  black  nonalcoholics. 
The  sex  distribution  of  alcoholics  included  32 
men  and  3  women,  and  there  were  28  male 
and  7  female  nonalcoholics.  The  autolysis 
times  (average  ±  SEM)  of  the  alcoholics'  and 
nonalcoholics'  brain  samples,  respectively, 
were  22.9  ±  1.4  hours  and  22.4  ±  1.7  hours.  Al- 
coholic (diagnosed  as  alcohol  dependence  and 
alcohol  abuse  using)  and  nonalcoholic  diag- 
noses were  made  independently  by  two 
trained  psychiatrists,  through  examination 
of  medical  and  autopsy  records,  interviews  of 
treatment  center  personnel  and  relatives, 
and  alcohol  consumption  data.  There  was  a 
100%  concordance  in  diagnosing  alcoholism 
In  subjects  between  these  two  assessments. 
The  causes  of  death  included  accidents,  gun- 
shot wounds,  myocardial  infarction,  heart 
failure,  cancer,  hepatorenal  failure,  gastro- 
intestinal bleeding,  suicide,  and  pneumonia. 

RESTRICTION  ENDONUCLEASE  ANALYSIS  OF 
GENOMIC  DNA 

The  70  frozen  brain  samples  were  coded 
without  reference  to  their  group  identity 
(nonalcoholic  and  alcoholic).  They  were  then 
thawed  and  processed  for  hlgh-molecular- 
welght  genomic  DNA.  The  tissue  was  homog- 
enized in  50-mmol/L  phosphate  buffer  (pH  7.5) 
then  contained  250-mmol/L  sucrose  and  a  nu- 


clear pellet  prepared.  Next,  the  pellets  were 
incubated  at  37°C  for  3  hours  in  0.5%  sodium 
dodecyl  sulfate  and  proteinase  K  (0.1  g/L), 
and  the  DNA  was  extracted  with  phenol  fol- 
lowed by  extraction  with  chloroform/lsoamyl 
alcohol.  The  DNA  was  then  spooled  out, 
washed  with  ethanol,  and  stored  in  TE  (10- 
mmoLl.  TRIS  chloride  [pH  8.0],  1-mmol/L 
ehtylenediametetraacetic  acid  [pH  8.0])  at 
4°C.  When  all  the  DNA  samples  were  isolated, 
allquots  (20  |ig  of  DNA)  were  digested  sepa- 
rately with  four  different  restriction 
endonucleases  (ie,  Toq  I,  Msp  I,  £coRI,  and 
Pst  I.  obtained  from  IBI)  at  approximately  2 
U  of  enzyme  per  microgram  of  DNA,  run  on 
agarose  gels.  Southern-transferred  to  modi- 
fied nylon-ee  membranes  (Nytran,  Schleicher 
and  Schuell),  and  hydrldized  with  different 
DNA  probes  using  standard  methods. 

IHD2G1  PROBE 

The  DNA  samples,  after  digestion  with  the 
four  restriction  endonucleases  (enzymes  that 
are  responsible  for  two  thirds  of  all 
polymarphisms  obtained  to  date),  were 
hybridized  with  the  human  dopamine  Dj  re- 
ceptor gene  (ihD2Gl)  to  determine  poly- 
morphism. 

A  human  genomic  library  was  screened 
with  the  rat  dopamine  Dj  receptor  com- 
plementary DNA.  The  human  genomic  li- 
brary (Clonetech)  In  a  particular 
bacteriophage  vector  (EMBL3)  was  prepared 
from  normal  male  leukocyte  DNA  and 
screened  with  a  nicktranslated  probe  that 
contained  the  1.3-kilobase  (Kb)  coding  por- 
tion of  the  rat  dopamine  Di  receptor  com- 
plementary DNA.  One  clone,  ihD2Gl.  with  an 
18-Kb  insert  was  identified  and  character- 
ized. This  clone  contained  the  entire  3'  cod- 
ing exon,  the  polyadenylation  signal,  and  ap- 
proximately 16.4  Kb  of  non-coding  3^  se- 
quence. 

Twenty  micrograms  of  the  parent  clone 
(ihD2Gl  obtained  from  O.  Civelli)  was  di- 
gested with  48  U  of  BamHI  for  2  hours  at  37'C 
In  50-mmol/L  TRIS,  hydrochloride  (pH  8.0), 
lO-mmolO.  MgCli,  100-mmol/L  sodium  chlo- 
ride (Buffer  C,  IBI),  loaded  on  1%  agarose  gel 
(Sea  Plaque),  and  run  overnight  at  23  V. 
When  digested  under  these  conditions,  sev- 
eral fragments  were  generated,  including  a 
1.6-Kb  fragment  and  a  second  band  (1.5-Kb 
band),  possibly  made  up  of  two  1.5-Kb  frag- 
ments. The  1.5-Kb  band  was  cut,  heated  at 
68»C,  diluted  by  a  factor  of  3  with  TE  buffer, 
and  stored  at  4°C.  The  1.5-Kb  insert  was  la- 
beled by  random  priming  with  phosphorus  32- 
labeled  deoxycytldine  triphosphate  to  a  spe- 
cific activity  of  1x10  counts  per  minute  per 
microgram.  The  diluted  gel  was  placed  in 
boiling  water  for  3  minutes  and  then  incu- 
bated for  10  minutes  at  37*C.  A  25-»iL  aliquot 
was  then  removed  and  labeled  according  to 
the  ollgo-labellng  kit  (Pharmacia).  The  5(>-|iL 
incubation  mixture  was  then  centrifuged 
through  a  G-50  Sephadex  column  and  the 
eluent  used  for  hybridization.  The  Tag  I-di- 
gested  DNA  samples  were  then  transferred  to 
Nytran  membranes  and  hybridized  with  the 
labeled  "  insert  in  50%  formamide,  SxSSC 
(lxSSC=0.15-mol/li  sodium  chloride.  0.15-mol' 
L  sodium  citrate  [pH  7.0]).  IxDenhart's 
(lxDenhart's=0.02%  Flcoll,  0.02% 

polyvinylprollidone,  0.02%  bovine  serum  al- 
bumin), 20-mn.ol/L  NaH2  PO4.  0.2  g/L  of  sin- 
gle-stranded DNA,  0.1%  sodium  dodecyl  sul- 
fate, 10%  dextran  sulfate,  0.25%  dry  milk,  in- 
cubated overnight  at  42*C.  The  filters  were 
then  washed  twice  with  SSC  and  0.1%  sodium 
dodecyl  sulfate  at  55°  C.  and 
radioautographed  overnight.  Of  the  four 
endonucleases  used,  the  only  one  that 
showed  polymorphism  with  XhD2Gl  was  Toq 
L 


OTHER  OENE  PROBES 
Nuclear  DNA  was  Isolated  from  the 
matched  brain  samples  as  previously  de- 
scribed for  the  XhD2Gl  probe.  Twenty 
micrograms  of  DNA  was  digested  with  each 
one  of  four  restriction  endonucleases  (Tofl  I, 
Msp  I,  £coRI.  and  Pst  I).  The  resulting  DNA 
fragments  were  separated  according  to  size 
by  electrophoresis  at  120  V  for  3  hours  in 
0.8%  agarose  gel.  transferred  to  Nytran 
membranes,  fixed,  and  hybridized  with  »P- 
labeled  probes.  Washing  of  filters  and  auto- 
radiography were  carried  out  as  descrbied 
earlier.  The  probes  Included  alcohol  dehydro- 
genase (pADH/3  from  the  American  Type  Cul- 
ture Collection),  protein  kinase  C  (phPKC 
from  the  American  Type  Culture  Collection), 
carboxypeptldase  A  (CPA  from  8.  Naylor). 
pro-enkephalin  (phPE9  from  A.  Seasholz). 
trypotophan  hydroxylase  (TPH479  from  R.  C. 
Eisensmith).  tyrosine  hydroxylase  (BTH 
from  W.  Morgan),  monoamine  oxidase  B 
(MAOB  from  C.  Abell),  and  transferrin  (TP 
from  B.  Bowman).  , 

RESULTS  ' 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  polymorphic  pat- 
tern of  the  human  dopamine  Dj  receptor 
gene.  Figure  2,  left,  depicts  the  polymorphic 
allelic  pattern  for  the  XhD2Gl  gene  clone. 
Figure  2,  right  shows  the  allelic  pattern 
using  a  BarrCHX  1.5-Kb  subclone,  which  re- 
duced overall  background  and  still  was  in- 
formative as  to  the  presence  of  alleles  Al  and 
A2.  However,  the  smaller  probe  did  not  hy- 
bridize to  the  2.9-  and  2.3-Kb  Tag  I  fragmenu 
of  the  human  dopamine  Dj  gene.  For  illua- 
trative  purposes  only,  we  have  labeled  the 
polymorphic  patterns  according  to  their 
allelic  association  with  either  alcoholics  (Al 
allele)  or  nonalcoholics  (the  absence  of  the 
Al  allele),  respectively  labeled  A1/A2  and  AS/ 
A2. 

Table  1  gives  the  polymorphic  pattern  of 
the  dopamine  Dj  receptor  gene  with  DNA  ob- 
tained from  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  sub- 
jects following  three  independent  hybridiza- 
tions. The  Al  allele  Is  associated  with  21 
(69%)  of  35  known  alcoholics,  but  it  associ- 
ated with  only  7  (30%)  of  35  nonalcoholics. 
The  absence  of  the  Al  allele  is  associated 
with  28  (80%)  of  35  nonalcoholics  and  with 
only  11  (31%)  of  35  alcoholics.  The  proportion 
of  the  presence  of  the  Al  allele  to  the  ab- 
sence of  this  allele  is  significantly  different 
in  alcoholics  as  compared  with  nonalcoholics 
(Yates'  JP  corrected  for  continuity  =  14.8,  df 
=  1, /><.001). 

TABLE  1  —POLYMORPHIC  PATTERN  OF  THE  DOPAMINE  D 
RECEPTOR  GENE  (X)i02Gl)  IN  BRAM  TISSUE  OF 
NONALCOHOLICS  AND  ALCOHOLICS 
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The  race  of  subject  populations  Is  an  Im- 
portant determinant  in  allelic  patterns.  Re- 
cently, Kidd  et  al"  reported  that  at  some 
loci,  alleles  that  are  infrequent  in  whites  are 
common  in  other  populations.  As  the  present 
brains  were  derived  from  both  whites  and 
blacks,  the  presence  of  the  Al  allele  of  the 
dopamine  Di  receptor  gene  was  analyzed  In 
these  two  racial  groups. 

Table  1  shows  the  Al  allele  to  be  associated 
with  14  (64%)  of  22  white  alcohoUcs.  but  It  as- 
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sociated  with  only  4  (17%)  of  24  white 
non&lcohollcs.  When  the  proportion  of  the 
presence  of  the  allele  in  white  alcoholics  Is 
compared  with  white  nonalcohoUcs  in  the 
present  sample,  a  significant  difference  Is 
found  (Yates'  Corrected  X'  =  8.75,  df  =  I,  P  = 
.008). 

Similarly  in  blacks,  the  Al  allele  is  associ- 
ated with  10  (77*/.)  of  13  alcoholics,  but  it  is 
associated  with  only  3  (27%)  of  11 
nonalcohoUcs  (Table  1).  The  proportion  of 
the  presence  of  the  Al  allele  to  the  absence 
of  this  allele  is  also  sl^lflcantly  different  In 
black  alcoholics  compared  with  black 
nonalcohoUcs  (Yates'  Corrected  X'  =  4.09,  df 
=  1,  P  =  .044). 

To  determine  the  relationship  between  al- 
coholism and  the  Al  allele,  controlling  for 
race,  the  Mantel-Haenzel  test,  which  is  a  sta- 
tistic that  evaluates  the  relationship  be- 
tween two  variables  while  controlling  for  a 
third,  was  used.  A  significant  (Jf»=14.2.  df=l. 
P<M1)  association  between  alcoholism  and 
the  Al  allele  was  found  even  after  control- 
Ung  for  race.  Thus,  in  the  present  sample, 
the  results  favor  the  view  that  Al  allelic  as- 
sociation is  based  on  whether  an  individual 
is  an  alcoholic,  rather  than  the  individual's 
racial  background. 

An  analysis  of  Al  associaton,  based  on  sex, 
was  carried  out.  In  men,  the  Al  allele  is  asso- 
ciated with  21  (66%)  of  32  alcoholics,  but  it 
associated  with  only  5  (18%)  of  28 
nonalcohoUcs.  The  proportion  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Al  allele  to  the  absence  of  this 
allele  is  also  significantly  different  in  male 
alcoholics  compared  with  male  nonalcohoUcs 
(Yates'  Corrected  X2=12.0,  d/=l,  P  =  .001).  In 
women,  the  Al  allele  is  associated  with  3  (100%) 
of  3  alcoholics,  but  it  associated  with  only  2 
(29%)  of  7  nonalcohoUcs  (since  there  are  only  10 
samples  from  women,  the  Pearson  Jf'  =  4.29, 
d/=l,  P  =  .<33B,  whereas  Fisher's  Exact  Test 
yields  P=0t3).  When  Al  allele  distribution  is 
considered  between  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic 
men  and  xoomen,  using  a  Yates'  Corrected  X*  no 
significant  sex  difference  was  obtained. 

Figiires  3  and  4  show  the  samples  grouped 
according  to  whether  the  Al  allele  was 
present.  This  grouping  allowed  a  classifica- 
tion of  samples  based  on  their  unique  allelic 
association  with  alcoholism.  Figure  3  rep- 
resents 31  br&ln  samples  that  possessed  the 
Al  allele.  Four  of  the  DNA  samples  were 
homozygous  for  the  Al  allele  and  24  of  the  31 
DNA  samples  (le,  77%)  that  had  the  Al  allele 
were  from  alcoholics.  Figure  4  represents  39 
brain  samples  that  did  not  possess  the  Al 
aUele.  Twenty-eight  of  the  39  DNA  samples 
(le,  73%)  that  did  not  have  the  Al  allele  were 
derived  from  nonalcohoUcs.  To  determine 
the  correct  classification  of  alcoholics  of 
nonalcohoUcs  in  our  sample  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  Al  allele  distrib- 
uted between  the  two  groups  at  better  than 
chance  probability,  a  X^  analysis  with  an  ex- 
pected probability  of  .50  was  used.  Observed 
values  were  significantly  different  from  the 
assigned  probability  for  the  Al  allele  for 
samples  of  alcohoUcs  (Pearson  X>=9.32, 
d/=l,  />=.O02)  and  for  the  absence  of  the  Al 
allele  for  samples  of  nonalcohoUcs  (Pearson 
X«=7.41,d/=1,  P=.007). 

AlleUc  frequencies,  in  the  total  sample  of 
140  alleles,  were  Al  allele,  24%;  and  A2  allele. 
7S%.  In  the  samples  of  nonalcohoUcs.  Al  and 
A3  aUelic  frequencies  were  13%  and  87*/»,  re- 
spectively. The  allelic  frequencies  in  the 
samples  of  alcoholics  were  Al.  37%;  and  A2, 
63%.  The  frequency  of  the  Al  allele  in  sam- 
ples of  nonalcohoUcs  and  alcohoUcs  were  sig- 
nificantly different  (Yates'  Corrected 
Jr»=9.75.d/=1,  P=.002). 

The  association  of  other  putative  genes 
with  alcoholism  was  determined  using  eight 
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additional  candidate  probes.  The  com- 
plementary DNA  probe  for  alcohol  dehydro- 
genase, an  enzyme  involved  in  the  metabo- 
lism of  alcohol,  displays  a  polymorphism 
using  Afspp,  but  the  polymorphism  is  not  as- 
sociated with  alcoholism.  The  complemen- 
tary DNA  probe  for  transferrin  displays  poly- 
morphismlusing  £coRI,  but  again  this  poly- 
morphism is  not  associated  with  alcoholism. 
The  remaining  probes  revealed  no  poly- 
morphism with  any  fo  the  four  restriction 
endonucleise  digests  of  the  brain  DNA  sam- 
ples. Thus,  unlike  XhD2Gl,  none  of  these 
eight  protBs  revealed  a  polymorphic  pattern 
of  association  with  alcoholism  (Table  2). 
However,  these  Ondingrs  do  not  rule  out  the 
possibllityl  that  other  endonucleases  might 
reveal  polymorphism  with  these  eight  probes 
that  assoG  ate  with  DNA  obtained  from  alco- 
hol-depen<  ent  subjects  or  alcohol  abusers. 

COMMENT 

During  ^he  past  three  decades,  research 
concerned  with  the  interaction  of  genetic 
and  envir  )nmental  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ai  coholism  has  shown  that  the  risk 
for  this  be  iiavior  is  determined  by  genetic  as 
well  as  bj  environmental  factors.  The  con- 
clusion tliat  there  is  a  significant  genetic 
componen* ,  to  alcoholism  has  led  to  the  real- 
ization thLt  individuals  who  are  at  risk  of 
becoming  ilcoholic,  because  of  inherited  fac- 
tors, are  )lologically  and  behaviorally  dif- 
ferent froin  individuals  who  have  few  or  no 
Inherited  I  actors  that  predispose  them  to  al- 
coholism. Thus,  a  recent  study  that  com- 
pares prea  lolescent  sons  of  alcoholic  fathers, 
who  have  \  positive  family  history  of  alco- 
holism, w  th  sons  of  nonalcoholic  fathers, 
who  have  i  negative  family  history  of  alco- 
holism, si  ows  that  the  two  groups  are  dif- 
ferentiate! I  by  electrophysiological, 
neuropsyc  lological,  and  personality  charac- 
teristics. Moreover,  follow-up  studies  of 
these  chill  Iren  during  adolescence  reveal  the 
sons  of  a  coholics  to  have  enhanced  con- 
sumptive lehaviors  relative  to  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, an  I  marijuana  compared  with  the 
sons  of  noi  lalcoholics. 

The  ace  imulting  evidence  that  points  to 
hereditary  factors  in  alcoholism  has  stimu- 
lated an  e  ttenslve  search  for  genes  that  pre- 
dispose ini  livlduals  to  alcoholism  or  markers 
that  identify  subjects  at  increased  risk  for 
alcoholisn ..  Unlike  genetic  diseases  such  as 
Huntingtaa's  chorea  or  cystic  fibrosis,  where 
a  single  g(  ne  is  thought  to  be  responsible  for 
disease  ex  iression,  the  heterogeneous  nature 
of  alcohol  sm  may  not  allow  for  the  genera- 
tion of  a  I  Ingle  marker  that  can  identify  all 
individual  I  at  risk.  Clincially,  various 
subgroups  of  alcohoUcs  have  been  described. 
More  recently,  evidence  has  been  provided 
for  two  ty  jes  of  inherited  alcoholism.  Type  I 
and  type  1  were  distinguished  by  their  char- 
acteristic^  of  alcohol-related  problems  and 
personalitir  traits.  Using  a  neurobiological 
model,  it  was  hypothesized  that  these  two 
types  of  ulcohoUsm  are  differentially  sub- 
served b]  the  following  three  principal 
central  n  onoamines;  doi>amine,  serotonin, 
and  norepinephrine.  Support  for  alcoholism 
subtypes  can  also  be  found  in  other 
neurochemical  hypotheses,  that  include  (1) 
individual  differences  in  nerve  cell  mem- 
brane sensiUvity  to  alcohol,  (2)  Inherited 
variation^  in  the  sensitivty  of  Na-K  adeno- 
sine triphosphatase  Inhibition  to  alcohol.  (3) 
inherited  Variations  in  neurotransmitter  re- 
lease and -uptake  systems  involved  in  a  re- 
ward casdade  of  events,  (4)  inherited  vari- 
ations la  the  production  of  abnormal 
amounts  it  tetrahydroisoquinolines,  and  (5) 
Inherited  variations  in  second  messenger  re- 
sponse-cottpling  mechanisms. 
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In  a  previous  study,  when  the  XJiDaoi  was 
used  to  probd  digests  of  human  genomic 
DNA.  it  was  fdund  that  only  Tag  1,  but  not 
digests  from  30  other  endonucleases,  revealed 
a  frequent  two*allele  RFLP  (allele  Al  [6.6Kb] 
and  allele  A2  [3.7-(-2.9  Kb]  with  constant 
bands  at  10.5  4nd  2.3  Kb).  Allele  frequencies 
were  measured  in  43  unrelated  subjects  and 
calculated  to  qe  24  percent  for  Al  and  76  per- 
cent for  A2.  C^dominant  mendellan  inherit- 
ance was  observed  in  four  informative  fami- 
lies with  a  totil  of  39  children.  Additionally, 
the  human  dopamine  D^  receptor  gene  was 
mapped  on  the  q22-q23  region  of  chromosome 
11.  1 

In  the  preseit  sample,  derived  from  70  de- 
ceased indlvidoals.  we  have  found  a  strong 
association  between  alcoholism  and  the  Al 
allele  of  a  Taq  I  polymorphism  close  to  the 
dopamine  D2  receptor  gene  (O.  Civelll,  D.  K. 
Grandy,  oral  communication  1989).  (These  In- 
vestigators Independently  analyzed  a  blind 
subsample  of  cjur  nonalcohoUcs'  and  alcohol- 
ics' brains.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  Al 
allele  exactly  rnatched  the  analysis  done  in 
our  laboratory!)  This  polymorphism  need  not 
result  in  a  coifiplete  loss  of  dopamine  Dj  re- 
ceptor functic^.  That  this  association  pre- 
vailed in  a  siibsample  of  both  whites  and 
blacks  raises  Ihteresting  questions  about  the 
prevalence  of  the  Al  allele  in  other  samples 
of  alcoholics.  A  large  majority  of  alcoholics 
in  the  present  study  had  experienced  re- 
peated treatment  failures  in  their  alcoholic 
rehabilitation  land  the  cause  of  death  was 
primarily  attributed  to  the  chronic  damag- 
ing effects  of  1  alcohol  on  their  bodily  sys- 
tems. It  is  possible  that  the  Al  allele  found 
in  this  study  may  be  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular subtype  of  virulent  alcoholism. 

Given  that  there  are  various  subtypes  of 
alcoholics,  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  a 
100%  associatipn  was  found  between  the  Al 
allele  and  alcopolism.  In  this  regard,  the  31% 
of  alcoholics  ^ho  did  not  associate  with  the 
dopamine  Dj  peceptor  gene  polymorphism 
suggest  the  fallowing  Interesting  possibili- 
ties: (1)  Envirbnmental  rather  than  genetic 
factors  contributed  to  their  alcoholism.  (2) 
Other  genes  «iay  be  critical  for  the  pre- 
disposition to  and  subsequent  expression  of 
alcohol-seeking  behavior.  This  possibility  is 
intriguing,  since  it  suggests  that  gene-spe- 
cific subtypes  of  alcoholism  could  be  identi- 
fied through  rtFLP  analysis  and  provide  the 
basis  for  multiple  etiologies.  (3)  There  may 
be  only  partiil  linkage  disequilibrium  be- 
tween the  RFUP  and  the  gene  responsible  for 
the  disease.  Tnis  could  occur  because  of  oc- 
casional crossover  between  marker  and  gene. 

Chromosome!  11  has  been  linked  to  alcohol- 
ism as  well  ai  to  depression.  Moreover,  the 
tyrosine  hydroxlylase  gene  has  been  mapped 
on  chromospme  11.  Since  tjrrosine 
hydroxylase  ijegulates  catecholamine  syn- 
thesis and  be4ause  catecholamines  play  an 
important  rola  in  the  alcohol  reward  system, 
interesting  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  duality  oir  alcoholism  and  depression. 
However,  in  tlie  present  sample,  the  tyrosine 
hydeoxylase  gene  probe  showed  no  poly- 
morphic patteim  associated  with  alcoholism 
(Table  2),  suggesting  that  both  alcoholism 
and  depression  do  not  share  a  common  defect 
in  the  tyrosine  hydroxylase  gene.  Addition- 
ally, a  chrompsomal  break  at  Ilq23-q24  to 
the  terminus  has  been  linked  to  manic-de- 
pressive disorder  (a  balanced  9-11  chromo- 
sonml  translocation  [Ilq22.3-q23.1,  9p2^p24] 
associated  wRh  bipolar  disorder  [S.  O. 
Potkin,  oral  communication.  1990])  and  pre- 
liminary data  Indicate  that  the  dopamine  Di 


receptor  gene. 


probe,  is  not  (  f  etiologlc  importance  In  the 


as  recogniized  by  the  XhD201 
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pathogenesis  of  manic-depressive  disorder.  It 
is  of  further  interest  that  In  another  mental 
Illness,  where  a  Swedish  kindred  was  used, 
evidence  has  been  provided  to  exclude  the 
schizophrenia  trait  from  the  loci  of  the 
dopamine  Ih  receptor  g:ene.  again  using  the 
XhdaOl  probe,  ruling  out  mutations  In  this 
gene  as  an  etiologic  factor  for  schizophrenia. 

Certain  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  applying  molecular  genetic  techniques  in 
ascertaining  the  locus  of  Inheritance  in 
neuropsychiatric  disorders.  In  1987,  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  chromosomal  loca- 
tion in  manic-depressive  disorder  came  from 
studies  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Restriction  fragment  length  poly- 
morphism from  two  markers  on  chromosome 
11  was  found  to  be  linked  with  this  affective 
disorder.  In  the  same  year,  two  groups  of  in- 
vestigators, using  six  other  family  groups, 
three  ftom  Iceland  and  three  from  North 
America,  showed  that  linkage  with  the  same 
probes  to  chromosome  11  gave  negative  lod 
scores  that  Indicate  the  likelihood  of  either 
nonallelic  genetic  heterogeneity  for  manic- 
depressive  disorder  or  of  an  error  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  Amish  pedigree.  Moreover,  addi- 
tional pedigrees  of  patients  In  Israel  and  in 
Belgium  both  demonstrated  genetic  linkage 
between  bipolar  affective  disorder  and  the  X 
chromosome — a  finding  that  has  been  un- 
challenged thus  far.  These  observations,  in- 
dicate that  one  must  proceed  with  caution  in 
interpreting  allelic  association  with  behav- 
ioral disorders,  including  the  findings  ob- 
tained in  the  present  study.  It  Is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  replicate,  in  other  subject  popu- 
lations, the  association  of  the  Al  allele  with 
a  type  of  alcoholism  that  has  a  fatal  out- 
come. Moreover,  additional  research  is  also 
required  on  living  alcoholics  and  their  rel- 
atives. In  this  respect,,  studies  now  in 
progress  in  our  laboratory,  using  peripheral 
blood  from  large  pedigrees,  as  well  as  from 
unrelated  individuals  of  several  different  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  groups,  will  further  ascertain 
polymorphism  of  the  dopamine  Dj  receptor 
gene  or  a  gene  close  to  the  dopamine  Th  re- 
ceptor gene  as  a  specific  trait  marker  for  al- 
coholism. 

We  believe  that  research  that  deals  with 
the  exploration  of  various  candidate  gene 
probes,  which  encode  elements  related  to  the 
synthesis  of  neurotransmitters  or 
neuromodulators  Involved  in  the  brain  re- 
ward system,  might  ultimately  lead  to 
multlgene  trait  markers  that  can  detect  the 
susceptibility  of  Individuals  with  a  family 
history  of  alcoholism.  For  the  present,  our 
initial  findings  of  an  allelic  association  of 
the  dopamine  Th  receptor  gene  with  alcohol- 
ism suggests  that  an  abnormality  in  this 
gene,  or  in  another  gene  with  linkage  dis- 
equilibrium with  It,  may  cause  susceptibility 
to  at  least  one  subtype  of  alcoholism.  Still, 
these  findings  do  not  Imply  that  the 
dopamine  D:  receptor  gene  probe  Is  ready  to 
be  used  as  a  diagnostic  marker  for  the  risk  of 
alcoholism.  Further  studies  on  the  molecular 
genetics  of  alcoholism  are  needed  as  they 
could  be  of  great  benefit  for  the  28  million 
American  children  of  alcoholics  who  are  po- 
tentially at  risk  for  this  disease. 
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Table  2— Polymorphic  Association  With  Alcoholism  of 
DNA  Probes  Using  Restriction  Endonucleases 
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[From  JAMA,  Apr.  18,  1990] 
Fdjdino  the  Gene(8)  for  Alcohousm 

In  this  issue  of  the  Journal,'  Blum  and 
colleagues  report  a  surprisingly  strong  asso- 
ciation between  an  allele  of  the  dopamine  Dj 
receptor  and  alcoholism.  This  observation  is 
provocative  and  promising  but  must  be  re- 
garded with  caution.  Here  is  the  background. 

Research  during  the  last  two  decades  has 
provided  strong  evidence  that  at  least  part  of 
the  vulnerability  to  becoming  alcoholic  on 
exposure  to  alcohol  is  inherited. '  In  most 
twin  studies,  identical  (monozygotic)  twins 
have  been  found  to  be  approximately  twice 
as  likely  to  be  in  concordance  for  alcoholism 
as  fraternal  (dizygotic)  twins  of  the  same 
sex.  The  strongest  evidence  for  a  genetic  role 
in  alcoholism  comes  from  the  adoption  stud- 
ies of  Bohman,  Cloninger,  and  others.*  Young 
children  who  were  adopted  away  from  alco- 
holic biological  parents  and  raised  In  a  non- 
alcoholic family  developed  many  more  alco- 
hol problems  as  adults  than  similar  adoptees 
whose  biological  i)arents  were  not  alcoholic. 

Supporting  evidence  for  a  genetic  Influence 
in  alcoholism  also  comes  from  animal  re- 
search. Over  many  generations,  strains  of 
rats  have  been  bred  that  differ  markedly  In 
their  propensity  to  drink  large  amounts  of 
alcohol  under  conditions  of  free  choice,  with 
food  and  water  freely  available.^  This  Is  an 
indispensable  condition  for  Judging  an  ani- 
mal model  relevant  to  human  alcoholism, 
and  many  other  features  of  these  animals 
parallel  aspects  of  the  human  disease. 

Finally,  several  physiological  markers 
have  been  associated  with  alcoholism  or  the 
risk  for  it.  For  example,  high-risk  children 
(those  bom  to  an  alcoholic  father,  but  who 
have  not  consumed  alcohol  themselves)  dif- 
fer trom  low-risk,  nondrinking  children 
(children  of  nonalcoholics)  in  the  pattern  of 
their  evoked  potential  waves — the  pattern  of 
electroencephalographic  activity  that  is 
evoked  by  stimuli  or  attention  to  them.* 
Other  physiological  markers  have  been  found 
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in  alcoholics  but  are  not  caused  by  the 
drinking  Itself:'  diminished  platelet 
adenylate  cyclase  response  to  a  variety  of 
stimulants  (which  persists  into  abstinence 
and  appears  to  be  at  least  in  part  genetic), 
differences  in  monoamine  oxidase  activity, 
and  diminished  resinnse  by  lymphocyte 
adenylate  cyclase  to  adenosine,  even  after 
these  lymphocytes  were  cultured  for  several 
generations  in  alcohol-free  media. 

There  are,  in  general,  two  kinds  of  usef^il 
genetic  loci  that  have  been  discovered  in  dif- 
ferent diseases.  One  kind  is  the  gene  that  ac- 
tually determines  the  abnormality,  for  ex- 
ample, the  gene  for  sickle  cell  hemoglobin  or 
the  abnormal  dystrophin  in  muscular  dys- 
trophy. Another  kind  of  genetic  finding  Is  a 
gene  or  a  stretch  of  DNA.  which  may  be  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  the  disease,  but  which 
lies  so  close  to  the  disease  gene  that  during 
the  reproductive  process  It  is  rarely  sepa- 
rated from  it.  In  this  situation,  detecting 
this  close  neighboring  gene  suggests  with 
high  probability  that  the  disease  gene  la 
present  as  well,  even  if  the  disease  gene  itself 
has  not  been  identified. 

In  conditions  like  alcoholism,  where  prob- 
ably several  or  perhaps  many  genes  are  In- 
volved, the  determination  of  linkages  like 
these  is  much  more  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  suggestive  evidence  that  certain 
genes,  especially  the  genes  for  the  NNS  blood 
group*  and  for  esterase-D'  may  lie  close  to 
some  gene  determinants  of  alcoholism.  Con- 
clusive evidence  regarding  these  claims,  as 
their  authors  themselves  admit,  is  still  lack- 
ing. 

At  this  point  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
search, the  goal  becomes  to  find  the  chromo- 
somal location  of  the  genes  that  confer  vul- 
nerability to  alcoholism  and  eventually  to 
characterize  the  genes  and  determine  their 
protein  products.  Since  alcoholism  appears 
to  be  at  least  clinically  heterogeneous,  it  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  same  gene  or  genes 
confer  vulnerability  in  all  families.  What  the 
function  of  such  genes  might  be  or  whether 
these  genes  are  going  to  be  specific  for  alco- 
holism or  be  of  more  general  infiuence  on  af- 
fect, appetite,  personality,  or  behavior  is 
also  unknown.  The  analysis  Is  complex,  not 
only  because  alcoholism  is  probably  hetero- 
geneous and  iwlygenlc  but  because  genes  for 
alcoholism  may  display  incomplete 
I>enetrance,  and,  in  addition,  there  may  be 
phenocopies  (alcoholism  of  a  nongenetlc  type 
that  is  clinically  Identical  to  genetically  in- 
fluenced variants)  mixed  Into  the  same  fami- 
lies as  the  genetically  influenced  alcoholism. 

The  most  powerful  approach  to  this  com- 
plex challenge  is  to  study  informative  pedi- 
grees. The  idea  is  to  determine  firom  these 
pedigrees  what  a  likely  mode  of  inheritance 
is  and  then  see  whether  any  sort  of  marker 
is  transmitted  through  the  families  parallel 
to  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  A  power- 
ful tool  in  such  studies  is  provided  by  re- 
striction Cracment  length  polymorphisms 
(RFLPs)— specific  patterns  of  electro- 
phoretically  displayed  fiagments  that  are 
produced  by  digesting  the  chromosomal  DNA 
with  certain  enzymes.  Certain  patterns  of 
fragments,  which  can  be  visualized  after 
complexlng  with  a  complementary  DNA 
probe,  may  be  transmitted  through  the  gen- 
erations with  the  disease,  and  this  suggests 
where  within  these  fragments  one  should 
look  for  an  important  genetic  variant.  Two 
kinds  of  probes  are  used  to  Identify  these 
patterns  on  electrophoretic  gels.  With  no 
starting  hunches  about  the  locus  of  interest, 
nonspecific  random  probes  that  bind  at  dif- 
ferent sites  in  the  genome  are  used.  Another 
approach  starts  with  an  educated  gue 
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chooM  a  "candidate  ?ene"  that  appears  plau- 
sibly linked  to  the  known  physiology  of  the 
disease  and  then  use  it  as  a  probe  to  examine 
the  electrophoretic  pattern  of  chromosome 
firacments.  Since  several  brain  receptors 
have  been  shown  to  be  involved  in  alcohol 
action,  probes  created  from  genes  for  the  re- 
ceptors or  for  the  enzymes  that  synthesize 
their  neurotransmitter  ligands  are  plausible 
candidates. 

In  the  study  by  Blum  and  colleagues,'  the 
dopamine  D3  receptor  was  chosen  as  a  can- 
didate gene  not  for  family  studies,  but  to 
compare  a  group  of  alcoholics  and  a  group  of 
nonalcoholic  subjects.  All  of  the  subjects 
were  dead,  and  the  DNA  was  derived  from 
brain  tissue.  The  gene  for  the  D}  receptor 
had  been  localized  previously  to  chromosome 
11  by  Grandy  and  colleagues,*  and  a  probe  for 
it,  called  XhOSGl,  was  made  available  to  the 
authors.  The  DNA  from  all  subjects  was  di- 
gested with  different  enzymes.  The  digest 
with  the  enzyme  called  Tag  I  generated  an 
electrophoretically  separated  group  of  frag- 
ments probed  with  h2Gl.  Two  alleles  of  the 
Dj  receptor,  named  "Al"  and  "Aa,"  were  de- 
tectable. The  Al  allele  was  present  in  24 
(68%)  of  35  brain  samples  of  alcoholics  and 
absent  in  28  (80%)  of  35  nonalcoholics.  The 
authors  conclude  that  "a  gene  that  confers 
susceptibility  to  at  least  one  form  of  alco- 
holism is  located  on  the  q22-q23  region  of 
chromosome  11." 

The  dopamine  receptor  (two  subtypes  are 
known,  D,,  and  Th)  is  a  plausible  candidate 
gene.  It  has  been  linked  strongly  with  the 
neural  mechanisms  for  "reward"  (the  neural 
event  that  reinforces  the  behavior  that  pro- 
duced it),  especially  in  cocaine  dependence.* 
Although  alcohol  clearly  affects  the 
dopamine  system  of  the  brain,"*  and  a  role 
for  dopamine  and  its  receptors  in  the  reward- 
ing effects  of  alcohol  has  been  described,"* 
the  evidence  is  much  weaker  for  alcohol  than 
it  is  for  cocaine.  In  fact,  other 
neurotransmitter  systems  may  have  a  great- 
er role  in  alcohol's  reward  than  dopamine. 
Even  in  the  case  of  cocaine,  where  the  evi- 
dence for  the  role  of  dopamine  in  reward  is 
strong,  there  is  controversy  whether  the  rel- 
evant receptors  are  of  Di  or  Dj  varieties."- 1^' 
Nevertheless,  even  if  no  rationale  for  the 
choice  of  this  receptor  existed,  the  findings 
must  be  examined  on  their  merits. 

This  is  the  first  candidate  probe  that  lias 
yielded  results  of  such  potential  promise. 
The  authors  controlled  for  sex  and  race,  and 
the  Important  difference  in  the  frequency  of 
the  two  alleles  was  maintained.  Undoubt- 
edly, this  work  will  be  a  spur  to  further  re- 
search with  the  dopamine  receptor  gene. 

The  need  for  confirmation  of  this  work, 
however,  is  very  evident.  First,  the  sample  is 
small.  Second,  in  view  of  the  presumed  het- 
erogeneity of  alcoholism  and  its  likely 
polygenic  causes,  the  power  of  one  allele  to 
identic  almost  70%  of  a  presumably 
unselected  group  of  alcoholics  is  striking 
and  surprising.  The  main  problem  is  the 
sketchy  clinical  description  of  the  alcoholic 
and  nonalcoholic  subjects.  Alcoholism  (or 
abuse?)  was  diagnosed  retrospectively  after 
deaths  from  a  variety  of  causes.  The  non- 
alcoholic subjects  were  said  to  be  matched. 
but  we  do  not  know  if  the  populations  from 
which  the  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  sub- 
jects were  drawn  differed  in  important  ways. 
The  authors  claim  to  have  identified  a  "viru- 
lent tjrpe"  of  alcoholism,  but  the  definition 
for  this  new  type  of  alcoholism  is  not  pro- 
vided. Precision  in  the  diagnosis  and  ascer- 
tainment of  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  sub- 
jects in  the  genetic  study  of  polygenic  Illness 
Is  mandatory.  Without  this,  the  interpreta- 


tion of  thej  results  is  uncertain.  With  such 
meager  ca^e  description,  it  is  imsslble  that 
the  differences  between  the  groups  were 
caused  by  Characteristics  of  the  groups  that 
were  unrelited  to  alcoholism.  This  type  of 
comparison,  although  provocative,  cannot 
substitute  for  the  detailed  kind  of  complex 
family  stucles  mentioned  previously. 

What  mu  3t  be  done,  of  course,  is  to  learn 
from  the  vi  ork  of  Blum  and  colleagues  and 
pursue  the  many  ongoing  large,  family  stud- 
ies (theirs  I  nd  others),  with  the  dopamine  re- 
ceptor prol  le  as  well  as  other  probes  now 
under  stud  '■  Brain  samples  are  not  needed: 
peripheral  cells  (from  living  subjects)  are 
quite  adeqt  ate  as  a  source  of  DNA,  since  all 


autosomal 


cells  contain  the  whole  genome. 


E^ven  well-(  xecuted  large,  family  studies  in 
behavioral  genetics  have  run  into  prob- 
lems:" tha  claim  for  a  chromosomal  locus 
for  manicH  lepressive  disorder  in  the  Older 
Order  Amis  h  was  recently  retracted,  and  two 
studies  coi  .Id  not  replicate '»  the  chromo- 
somal ass  gnment  for  the  schizophrenia 
locus  recen  ;ly  described.  The  validity  of  con- 


this  type  of  research  often  hinges 
complex,  and  often  controversial 
considerations,  as  well  as  on  the 
the    subjects'    diagnoses    over 


I)art  of  the 
derstandin) 
interact  to 


elusions  in 
on  subtle, 
statistical 
stability 
time. 

Success  i^  research  on  the  genetics  of  alco- 
holism wo\]  Id  provide  insight  into  the  physi- 
ology of  th !  disease,  suggest  new  methods  of 
prevention  and  treatment,  and  illuminate 
brain  physl  ology  ftir  beyond  the  issue  of  al- 
coholism. ]  lum  and  colleagues  have  added  a 
promising  aew  observation  to  current  ge- 
netic resea  rch.  Oenetics  accounts  for  only 


vulnerability  to  alcoholism.  Un- 
how    genes    and    environment 
produce  alcoholism  in  any  indi- 
vidual is  tde  larger  challenge  to  both  genetic 
and  psychof  ocial  research. 

Enoch  Gordis,  MD. 
Boris  Tabakoff,  PhD. 
David  Goldman,  MD. 
Kate  Berg,  PhD. 
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[From  Food  Chemical  News,  Apr.  2, 1990] 
Beer  DRiNKERfi  Face  Higher  Cancer  Risk. 

RESEARCHER  SAYS 

Heavy  beer  ditnkers  were  twice  as  likely  to 
develop  cancer  of  the  mouth  as  those  who 
drank  hard  liqiior,  but  both  groups  ran  a  sig- 
nificantly highir  risk  than  non-drinkers,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  an  American  Cancer 
Society  seminaf  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  last 
week. 

Everybody  ^*ho  regularly  drank  large 
amounts  of  alcohol  faced  an  increased  risk  of 
oral  cancer,  although  a  new  study  found  the 
problem  to  be  nSore  severe  among  beer  drink- 
ers. United  Preis  International  reported. 

Dr.  Arthur  Afashberg,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center,  East  Orange,  N.J. 
compared  the  d  rinking  habits  of  181  hospital 
patients  who  h)  ,d  mouth  cancer  with  a  group 
of  497  unafflict^d  people.  Of  the  cancer  pa- 
tients, 82%  had  six  or  more  drinks  or  cans  of 
beer  a  day. 

The  study  shbwed  that  those  who  drank  6 
ounces  or  more  of  hard  liquor  dally  had  10 
times  greater  lates  of  cancer  of  the  mouth 
than  non-drlnliers.  However,  among  those 
who  drank  six  c  r  more  cans  of  beer  a  day,  the 
rate  rose  to  25  t  Imes  that  on  non-drinkers. 

The  same  seminar  was  told  that  cutting 
calories  dramai.lcally  delayed  aging  and  the 
development  oi  cancer  in  animals.  Animal 
studies  funded  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  showed  pat  lowering  calorie  intake 
significantly  reduced  the  incidence  and  de- 
layed the  onset  of  most  spontaneous  cancers, 
retarded  aging  of  the  Immune  system,  and 
greatly  prolonged  life  span  (See  Food  Chemi- 
cal News,  Marc;  1 12,  Page  20). 

Separate  research  by  Dr.  Stephen  Barnes, 
University  of  Alabama,  found  that  eating 
soybeans  might  reduce  the  risk  of  developing 
breast  cancer.  The  phytoestrogens  in  soy- 
beans could  be  part  of  the  reason  women  in 
Asia  who  ate  soybean-rich  diets  were  up  to 
eight  times  lesii  likely  to  develop  breast  can- 
cer than  Amerjcan-born  women,  he  told  the 
seminar.* 
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SEpURITY/PAYROLL  TAX 
CUTS 

•  Mr.  KASTEIn.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  t>  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  paj  roll  tax  cut  I  am  cospon- 
soring  with  Senator  Moynihan  and 
enter  into  tqe  Record  a  recent  study 
by  Gary  and 
the  economic 


Aldona  Robbins  showing 

benefits  of  this  tax  cut.  I 

believe  that  tjhls  year  a  payroll  tax  cut 


Senate  by  a  wide  margrin. 
reason  for  my  confidence 


is  the  wide  r  inge  of  support  that  this 
proposal  has  attracted.  For  the  first 
time,  we  havi !  assembled  a  winning  co- 
alition for  tiis  tax  cut— and  we  will 
press  our  adv  mtage  until  we  have  won 
a  total  victo'y.  At  a  press  conference 
on  March  14  the  study  by  Gary  and 
Aldona  Robbins  was  released  and  the 
National  Conimittee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  the  National 
Federation  (f  Independent  Business, 
the  U.S.  Chiinber  of  Commerce,  the 
Seniors  Coal  tion,  and  Citizens  for  a 
Sound  Econo]  ny  all  had  representatives 
at  the  press  conference  speaking  in 
support  of  a  I  ajrroU  tax  cut. 
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A  majority   of  Americans   now   pay  long-term  nnanclal  integrity  of  the  program,  promised  benefits.  In  addition  to  h*vln»  ii*ld 

more  In  payroll  taxes  than  they  pay  in  Opponents  argue  that  cutting  payroll  tax  higher  than  necessary  payroll  tow*  while 

income  taxes.  In  fact,  the  Government  '^'•s  *i"  undermine  Social  Security's  abll-  working,  they  are  likely  to  tace  higher  in- 

is   taxing   workers   billions   of  dollars  1.'^    ***    ^^    retirement    benefits    to    baby  come  taxes  In  retirement  to  pay  their  own 

more  than  necessary  to  finance  Social  °~>™«"  °^  ^a^s®  additional  government  bor-  benefits. 

Security  benefits.  The  rationale  was  to  "'^'!f  U  hI!»?4^\*^^  interest  rates  a  number  of  proposals  would  remove  the 

save  these  surplus  funds  in  order  to  fl-  P„r«,nt  tH  h?,'^             J^^  exwnlnes  the  unnecessary  payroll  tax  burden.  Rather  than 

r^eS£^°??tr  '^^^"^  '^^'m'r.S!''or.;:z?r^'^r.oT.  sr^s^ruS^s^tirrwrd^^iu" 

boom  generation    Yet  these  surpluses  affect  GNP.  employment,  and  the  stock  of  ally  imp^ve  thTm  The  re^n  il  tSat  t^^ 

"?^  ^?^  saved,   they  are  immediately  capltol.  It  also  analyses  how  these  options  ductlon  In  payroll  taxes  would  enhwoe  ikel 

raided  and  used  to  finance  non-Social  would  affect  federal  revenues.  home  pay.  Increase  labor  supply   and  lower 

Security  spending.  The  payroll  tax  cut  payroll  tax  burden  on  today's  workers  labor  costs.  As  a  result,  the  economy  would 

that    Senator    Moynihan    and    I    have  While  income  tax  rates  were  reduced  dur-  experience  higher  employment,  captlal  accu- 

sponsored  would  return  the  Social  Se-  in?  the  19808.   Social  Security  payroll  tax  ""Elation,  and  output  than  otherwise.  This 

curlty  system  to  pay-as-you-go  financ-  ^^^  increased— from  12.26  percent  in  1960  to  ^^her  level  of  growth  would  heighten  the 

Ing  and  end  this  charade.  ^^-^  percent  In  1990.  Today  many  workers  pay  ability  of  taxpayers  to  pay  Social  Security's 

Another  reason  I  am  confident  that  a  r^^f*  ^"^  ^°^^^^  Security  taxes  than  they  do  '^'Ji*  ^  the  future. 
payroll  tax  cut  will  nass  the  Senate  is  '°  Income  taxes.  Income  tax  changes  legls-  ,  Conversely,  higher  payroll  taxes  raise 
thewrvtfron^  Z^rL^,,  JlL.J^^t^  }^  l***"*  '*"'^'«  '^«  ^^^  lowered  the  federal  tax  l****"-  «>8t8  and  reduce  output,  jobs  and  In- 
the  very  stxong  economic  arguments  in  burden  at  all  income  levels.  vestment.  In  an  earlier  study,  we  estimated 
ravor  or  this  tax  reduction.  The  study  I  Marginal  rates  were  substanUally  reduced  "^*  ^^'>  I'M  and  1990  Social  Security  payroll 
am  entering  into  the  Record  confirms  relative  to  what  they  were  In  1980.  <**  Increases  (from  14.3  percent  to  15.3  per- 
what  we  have  long  suspected,  a  pajrroU  The  personal  exemption  was  doubled  from  '^*°''  would  result  In  512,000  fewer  jobs.'  Be- 
tax  cut  will  create  hundreds  of  thou-  M.OOO  in  1980  to  S2,000  by  1989,  and  the  stand-  '^een  June  and  November  of  last  year,  clvll- 
sands  of  new  jobs  and  dramatically  '^^  deduction  was  increased  by  over  50  per-  ^*°  employment  declined  by  over  one  mil- 
boost  economic  growth  All  of  this  is  *^*°^  ^°^  '^°^^  taxpayers.  llon.»  The  payroll  tax  hikes  by  themselves 
made  possible  by  putting  money  back  A*  '"^"y  "  *  million  low-income  taxpayers  J^"^^  ^'e  caused  an  economic  slowdown. 
into    taxDavers    nockete     thprphv    in  °°  '°°^*''  "^y  income  taxes.  The  combinaOon   of  banking  system  prob- 

creasing  take-home  pay  and  lowering  creased  the  Social  Security  tax  burden  for  ^'^^-   t«^es   enacted   in   last   fall's    budget 

labor  costs  to  small  business.  A  1-per-  all  workers.   According  to  Table  l,  which  agreement,   and  the   payroll   tax   Increases 

centage  point  pajrroll  tax  cut  will  save  compares  the  iucome  and  Social   Security  ''elped  end  the  longest  peacetime  expansion 

workers  up  to  $693  in  taxes  per  year,  taxes  paid  by  single  and  married  taxpayers:  ^""^  P*****  ^e  economy  into  Its  current  reces- 

That  is  KSQ  more  take  home  pay  to  At  least  35  percent  of  taxpayers  pay  more  **°°- 

save.     Invest,     pay    for    education    or  *n  Social  Security  payroll  taxes  than  they  do  ^®  ^^^  estimated  the  economic  and  reve- 

health  care  *"  income  taxes  when  only  the  employee's  °"®  impact  of  the  following  two  oi)tlons  over 

The    most    important    conclusion    of  "^"^  of  the  tax  (7.65  percent)  is  considered.  ^^X^,Zl^° T^'L,  ,     , 

this  studv  la  that  hv  rntfino^  thp  ™.^  ^^*°  ***«  employer's  share  is  included-  Option  1:  A  phased-ln  2  percentage  reduc- 

rnll   tl»  ««^    «r  ^L  ^11      ^^       Jf  ^'  ''^c'»  most  economists  believe  appropriate-  "o°  »°  ^^  OASDI  payroll  tax  rate-from  12.4 

^L  ^^  ?°J^'  ^1  ««tually  strengthen  at  least  55  percent  of  today's  ti^iayers^  Percent  to  11.4  percent  (7/1/91)  to  11  percent 

the  Social  Security  system  and  enable  more  In  Social  Security  than  income  taxeP  'I'l'®*)  ">  10-<  percent  (l/l/96>-plns  an  In- 

It  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  retirees  When  fully  phased-ln,  a  two  percentage  crease  In  the  wage  base  to  160,800  in  199(2. 

in  the  decades  to  come.  point  reduction  In  payroll  tax  rates  would  **•*»  in  1993,  $70,200  In  1994,  173,800  In  1996. 

The  workers  of  America  need  and  de-  Put  jeOO  more  a  year  in  the  average  worker's  ^°^  582,200  in  1996  (similar  to  S.  11  by  Sen- 
serve   this   tax  cut.   We  must  not  let  Pocket.  ators  Moynihan  and  Kasten). 
them  down  Option  2:  The  same  phased-ln  2  percentage 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  study  ^^^  1  -AVERAGE  INCOME  4  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES,  Jfi'"' '^"«!°S. '"  '^«  O^SDI  rate  without 

be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately  ^^  ^  corresponding   lncr««es   in    the    wage 

following  mv  remarks  "'  nmot  rta  mamt] 

The  text  follows the  economic  effects  ok  a  payroll  tax  cur 

[From  the  institute' for  Policy  Innovation,  "^^    "^               ""^^"^  lo^^r^'^^I'l^'^'J  ^^^^^t^^''""'^  "^ 

Mar  14  1M11                                Adiutix)  .mu  ,■»>»    J^   '•'s'"'"    !«»»  lowering  the  cost  of  labor.  In  the  long  run. 

-^      „             ™!f ■  ^!L^*^L  TSSr  '"•  <»"•    •«»    rmoki.  E»"*»«  »^e  phased-in  reduction  of  payroll  tax  i»tes 

SOCIAL  SBCinuTY  T«c  CUTS:  TOO  GOOD  To  BE  '^     c«t)               ^  ^JT  would  lower  the  cost  of  laborby  four^ 

"''^'^ ^^  cent.  Over  the  same  time  frame,  increasing 

(By  Aldona  and  Gary  Robblns)  smai  nas  the  wage  base  in  addlUon  to  a  phased-ln  rate 

Social  Security  Is  the  largest  government     J??!!!" -        '■^        '^          "      *'"      *37»  reduction  would  lower  the  cost  of  labor  by 

program.  It  Is  also  one  of  the  most  misunder-  jfoSo      IZI     lOSM       UJ      ttoi       IS      imi  ^-^  Percent." 

stood.  Recent  Increases  in  payroll  tax  rates     Cofloo u'.m       ns      2.091      1  leo      zju  Raising  the  wage  base  would  negate  a  slg- 

have  created  huge  surpluses.  Most  people  be-     HJJSS '••'^       " '      3.894      1  jt9      3.777  niflcant  part  of  the  economic  benefits  from  a 

Ueve  these  surpluses  are  being  saved  In  a  uomo  '~"""Z  '900  111  iVw  In*  im  ™**  reduction.  The  reason  Is  that,  although 
trust  fund  to  help  ensure  that  future  retirees  Ssjoo  I.__ZZ__  716  99>  nja  in*  iw  relatively  few  workers  are  affected,  the  In- 
wUl  receive  promised  benefits.  They  are  not  liJI'SSS  -— - —  ^  "'  *'•♦"  3]924  ims  cenUve  effects  are  substantial.'  The  mar- 
Payroll  taxes  not  needed  to  pay  current  $1  woSio~Z; —  "  \m  m2%  3924  lul  ^""^  '*'**  °°  "****  workers  Incrwise  from 
beneficiaries  are  borrowed  and  spent  by  the  !» P»id  ly  tmm  *ero  to  12.4  percent  (the  current  OASDI  rate) 

federal   government  and  are  replaced  with        ''"^  "•"" - •■"57      1J45      3.t90  on  their  entire  wages  thereby  dampening  the 

government  bonds.  The  government  bonds  JOW  fifRS  reduction  in  the  economy-wide  average  mar- 
held  in  Social  Security's  trust  funds  rep-     *mtiirj 4iio        a         0       in       37S  ^tnal  tax  rate  on  labor.* 

resent  claims  against  future  taxpayers.               ^n^ '"'        "          "        '"       3™  Graphs  1,  2,  and  3  depict  the  effect  of  the 

Senators    Daniel    Moynihan    (D-NY)    and     $20000 Z'ZZ      aim       347      iJiis      1  isa      l^\  ^°  oP^ons  on  ONP,  Job  creation,  and  cap- 
Robert  Kasten  (It-WI)  have  Introduced  legls-  tK.m  IZ.....!^     i4.n9       at     {Ja      ijm     3777  ^^^  accumulaUon. 

lation.  S.  11,  to  reduce  the  Social  Security     HJJJJ 12.972       707     4X3     2,9«5     5529  Gross  national  product:  Over  the  next  ten 

payroll  tax.  Specincally.  their  proposal  ^000 ,2;JJ|  fj\  ^\^^^  J||f  '*f  years,  a  phased-ln  two  percentage  point  re- 
would  phase-In  a  two  percentage  point  rednc-     »i75,oao i.4n       994     34J97      5^37     11075  Unction  In  the  payroll  tax  rate  with  cor- 

tion  in  the  payroll  tax  rate  over  the  next  Ave     p""** 381       «»    »5.143      5j«7     11773  responding  Increases  In  the  wage  base  would 

years  while  Increasing  the  Social  Security  liiiJiiriiSi        "'      '""  *'*"     '•"'    "'"  Increase  GNP  by  $112.2  billion  (In  nominal 

wage  base  to  S82.300  by  1996  Instead  of  the        «it4  mum  ..■__   2.521      1J45      3j9o  <lollars).  The  same  reducUon  without  a  cor- 

$89,300  expected  under  current  law. responding  Increase  In  the  wage  base  would 

Proponents  of  a  payroll  tax  cut  argue  It  REDUCINO  payroll  tax  rates  Increase  GNP  by  $236.2  billion  over  the  same 

would  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  low-  and  Accumulating  government  debt  In  the  So-  P**^®**- 

middle-Income  workers,  serve  as  a  recession-  clal  Security  trust  funds  does  not  assure  to-    

lighting   measure,   and   help  maintain   the  day's  workers  that  they  will  receive  their  Footnote*  at  end  of  article 
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New  Jobs:  By  the  year  2000,  a  phased-ln  two 
percentage  point  reduction  in  the  payroll  tax 
rate  with  corresponding  increases  in  the 
wage  base  would  result  in  299.000  more  Jobs 
than  otherwise.  The  same  reduction  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  wage  base 
would  result  in  650,000  more  jobs. 

Capital  accumulation:  By  the  year  2000,  a 
phaaed-in  two  percentage  point  reduction  in 
the  pajrroll  tax  rate  with  corresponding  in- 
creases in  the  wage  base  would  increase  the 
capital  stock  by  S84.4  billion  (in  nominal  dol- 
lars). The  same  reduction  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  wage  base  would 
increase  capital  stock  by  S137  billion. 

RBVENTJE  EFFECTS 

Official  revenue  estimates  are  static  In  na- 
ture because  they  ignore  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  tax  change.  A  reduction  In  payroll 
taxes  would  lead  to  more  Jobs,  output,  and 
investment.  This  would  increase  payroll  and 
Income  tax  revenue  to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Table  2  summarizes  the  static  and  dynamic 
(which  include  economic  effects)  revenue  es- 
timates over  the  next  five  and  ten  calendar 
years  for  the  two  options. 

TWl£  2.— STATK  AM)  DYNAMC  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF 

TWO  PAYROLL  TAX  CUT  OPDONS 

l/>a— ti  la  Mlans  ol  dollarj.  cakndif  ie«s] 


W91-95         '«j^- 

PliiskiilNr 
1991-95 

mie  b>st 

1991- 
?000 

Stale  tachMit 
tms  nCA  ndiic- 

tm   

-mi 

-511.5 

-  124.7 

-«4.9 

■DM  (amnnuts  It.4  TU  9.5  35.6 
OiMiacMml  tai 

Omm-— -130.1  -439.0  -115  J  -389  J 

Vfemei'  '».»  >I5J  '92.4  '91.6 

MMmiI  SMim4 

iKil  IMS  - S-«  40.0  51  19  5 

Talll  4»Miac  diMflt  -121.2  -399.1  -110.1  -369.8 

eitano'  S2J  '78.0  'MJ  '870 

'DtcaKi  nlm  la  Uii  Mwuirt  ol  rewniw  actually  lost  tw  mrt  ddlai 
•t  iUbc  iiwa«  bSL  ■  a  calciilatad  a  die  tfynaaiic  tJi  chanit  dnmM  b) 
9a  tfibc  la  diann  mt  a  amiaiad  guif  Ika  5  aad  M-f  ftnii. 

'kpanat 

On  a  static  basis  the  phased-in  cut  with  the 
increased  wage  base  would  lose  S124.7  billion 
in  payroll  tax  revenues  over  the  next  Ave 
years.  Over  the  same  time  period,  the 
phased-ln  cut  without  an  increase  in  the 
wage  base  would  lose  S146.4  billion. 

The  added  growth  and  Jobe,  however,  would 
generate  additional  federal  revenues  of  S9.5 
billion  and  S16.4  billion  respectively. 

Over  1981  through  1995,  for  every  dollar  in 
static  revenue  loss  the  actual  federal  reve- 
nue loss  would  be  an  average  of  92  cents  for 
the  phased-in  cut  with  the  increased  wage 
base  and  89  cents  for  the  phased-in  cut  with- 
out the  Increased  wage  base. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  actual  federal  reve- 
nue loss  would  be  92  cents  for  the  phased-in 
cut  with  increased  base  and  86  cents  for  the 
rate  cut  without  an  increased  wage  base. 

When  the  additional  revenues  to  state  and 
local  governments  are  Included,  the  actual 
loes  for  every  dollar  in  static  revenue  loss 
would  be  an  average  of  88  cents  and  83  cents, 
reowctively.  over  1991  through  1995. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  actual  total  revenue 
leas  would  be  87  cents  for  the  phased-in  cut 
with  an  increased  wage  and  78  cents  for  the 
phased-ln  cut  without  an  increased  base. 

WnX  DfTERKST  RATES  RISE? 

Bedacing  payroll  tax  rates  holds  greater 
potential  for  helping  Social  Security  keep 
Ita  pcomlaes  than  allowing  the  trust  fund  ac- 
cumulation of  government  debt  to  continue. 
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The  economic  gains  of  a  payroll  tax  cut  in- 
clude: (1)  up  to  650,000  more  Jobs  than  other- 
wise; (2)  additional  output  that  could 
amount  to  S226  billion  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury; and  ^)  the  capital  stock,  which  rep- 
resents the:  fruits  of  real  saving,  could  be  as 
much  as  Slt7  billion  higher  by  the  year  2000. 

Naysayers  who  claim  that  the  pasrroll  tax 
cut  would  turt  saving  are  wrong.  Although 
they  hold  tlhe  view  that  the  trust  fund  sur- 
pluses represent  real  saving,  how  these  sur- 
ilate  into  plant,  equipment,  and 
exactly  clear.  One  argument  is 
fund  surpluses  mean  the  federal 
has  to  borrow  less  from  the  pub- 
lowering  Interest  rates.  By  re- 
ill  taxes.  Social  Security  sur- 
|d  be  less,  thereby  raising  federal 
borrowing  ind  interest  rates. 

The  prolaem  with  this  argument  is  that 
federal  bogrowlng  does  not  have  much,  if 
any,  effeclj^  on  Interest  rates.  Outstanding 
debt  in  U^.  credit  markets  Is  about  S13.2 
trillion.''  Trie  impact  of  an  added  S50  to  SlOO 
billion  in  federal  borrowing  on  U.S.  credit 
markets  aqd,  therefore,  on  interest  rates  is 
virtually  negligible.  Moreover,  capital  trades 
In  a  world  knarket  whose  size  Is  many  times 
that  of  the  U.S. 

What  na;rsayers  Ignore  is  that  the  trust 
fund  surpl  uses  do  not  magically  appear. 
They  come  from  somewhere,  specifically  the 
pockets  of  working  Americans.  Higher  pay- 
roll taxes  1  Lave  an  economic  cost  which  any 
reduction  1  a  Interest  rates — if  ever  forthcom- 
ing—would fall  fas  short  of  offsetting.  As 
shown  earl  er,  higher  pasrroll  taxes  raise  the 
cost  of  lab4  r  and  result  In  fewer  Jobs,  output, 
and  capita:  accumulation.  Better  to  cut  pay- 
roll tax  ra  tes  now  and  enjoy  the  beneficial 
economic  <  ffects  than  accumulate  trust  sur- 
pluses thai  mean  higher  taxes  now  and  even 
higher  tax*  s  in  the  future. 

CONCLUSION 

Reducing  Social  Security  payroll  tax  rates 
makes  seope  for  several  reasons.  Reducing 
payroll  ta^  rates  by  two  percentage  points 
would: 

Stimulate  the  economy  and  add  as  many 
as  650.000  more  Job  years  than  if  there  were 
no  tax  cut; 

Reduce  t$ie  burden  of  a  tax  that  falls  par- 
ticularly Bard  on  lower-  and  middle-Income 
workers;  atid. 

Increase :  the  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  a^id  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
thereby  inlprovlng  the  economy's  ability  to 
meet  the  fbture  demands  of  Social  Security. 

Note:  Nothing  written  here  should  be  con- 
strued as  necessarily  reflecting  the  views  of 
the  Institi)te  for  Policy  Innovation  or  as  an 
attempt  to  aid  or  hinder  passage  of  any  leg- 
islation before  Congress. 

FOOTNOTES 

■Aldona  and  Oary  Robblns.  "Effecta  of  the  1988 
and  1990  Social  Security  Tax  Increases."  Wuhlng- 
ton.  DC:  Institute  for  Research  on  the  Economics  of 
Taxation,  Eeonomic  Report  No.  39.  February  1988. 

'The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  National 
Economic  Trinds,  January  1991,  p.  2. 

*The  bas^ne  Is  that  of  the  Contrresslonal  Budgret 
Office  for  die  fiscal  year  1992  Buds^t.  Using  the 
standard  Cotb- Douglas  production  function,  we  have 
derived  relationships  to  determine  the  changes  In 
the  amounts  of  capital  services,  labor  services,  and 
output  that  will  occur  In  response  to  a  change  In  the 
tax  on  labor.  The  long-term  adjustments  In  response 
to  a  tax  ch^ige  will  depend  upon:  (1)  the  size  of  the 
tax  change;  K2)  the  nature  of  the  production  process. 
I.e..  how  ca^tal  and  labor  are  combined  In  the  most 
effective  wi^:  (3)  the  responsiveness  of  workers  to  a 
change  In  tkeir  aftertax  wage  rate,  or  the  elasticity 
of  labor  supply;  and  (4)  the  amount  of  U.S.  caplttJ 
affected  by  the  tax  change.  In  these  policy  simula- 
tions we  uafd  a  labor  supply  elasticity  of  0.3,  which 
Is  well  within  the  range  of  empirical  estimates. 


<See  the  fortbcimlng  IFI  Report,  "Redodog  So- 
cial Security  Taxea:  Sound  Policy  for  Today  and  To- 
morrow?", for  deialled  tables  on  the  economic  ef- 
fecU. 

•Over  the  last  several  years,  aboat  90.5  percent  of 
wages  and  salarieW  subject  to  Social  Security  tax  are 
below  the  wage  cMllng.  Apart  firom  the  years  1907  to 
1941.  when  Social  Security  taxes  were  first  paid,  this 
percentage  la  the  highest  In  the  program's  history. 
In  1937,  the  wage  Oase  was  83,000  and  only  70  percent 
of  wage  and  salaries  were  subject  to  tax:  today  96.5 
percent  are  covered  by  Social  Security.  See  5odaI 
Security  Bulletin,  Annual  Statistical  Supplement,  t9SS, 
December  1988.  Table  4.B1.  Pg.  127. 

*See  the  forthcoming  IPI  Report.  "Reducing  So- 
cial Security  Taxes:  Sound  Policy  for  Today  and  To- 
morrow?", for  an  explanation  of  the  wage  base  ef- 
fecu.  i 

''Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  September  19eO.* 
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LON  DECKARD.  COLD 
PRING.  KY 

ELL.  Mr.  President, 
ago,  Saddam  Hussein  or- 

machlne  into  Kuwait, 
ked  and  lawless  a«:grres- 

gro    unnoticed    or    un- 

r  the  leadership  of  Presi- 

d  with  the  backing  of  the 

ins,  American  and  allied 

deployed   to   the   Middle 


e  to  take  a  moment  to 
eagues'  attention  to  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Mr.  Lon  Deckard  of 
Cold  Spring,  i  KY.  Mr.  Deckard  is  the 
president  and  chief  executive  oCTicer  of 
Graphic  Resources,  Inc.,  and  he,  too, 
took  notice  ^f  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
service  men  ind  women  to  that  region. 

Mr.  Deckaixl  Is  personally  familiar 
with  the  depH>yment  of  troops  to  thea- 
ters of  compat.  During  Vietnam,  he 
served  as  a]  lieutenant  junior  grade 
with  the  U.aj.  7th  Fleet.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  his  military  service,  Mr. 
Deckard  furtnered  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1976, 
he  founded  the  'company  which  grrew 
Into  Graphic  jResources. 

If  this  company's  name  sounds  famil- 
iar. It  is  mosp  likely  because  of  its  gen- 
erosity and  patriotism  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  Under  Mr. 
Deckard'B  guidance,  over  30  million 
"Operation  Desert  Storm— Support  our 
Troops"  stickers  were  manufactured 
and  distributed.  The  free  printing  of 
these  stlcke|«  has  enabled  Americans 
to  proudly  dijeplay  their  8ut>port  for  our 
brave  service  men  and  women  in  the 
Persian  Gulf4 

What  motlhrates  Mr.  Deckard  to  act 
In  such  a  patriotic  and  generous  man- 
ner? I  would  offer  two  explanations. 
First,  he  is  nn  American  proud  of  his 
country  and  proud  of  his  fellow  soldiers 
and  sailors. {He  knows  firsthand  the 
sacrifices  and  hardships  of  service  to 
one's  country,  and  he  wants  that  serv- 
ice to  be  recognized. 

Second,  Mr.  Deckard  remembers  all 
too  well  the  reception  some  servicemen 
received  upojn  their  return  home  from 
Vietnam.  Be  sought  to  ensure  all 
troops  woul  1  be  recognized  for  their 
service  In  tills  campaign.  I  would  offer 
that  Mr.  De^kard's  generosity  contrib- 
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uted  to  the  warm  reception  our  return- 
ing troops  receive. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  today  in  saluting 
Lon  Deckard  for  his  patriotism  and 
dedication  during  our  Nation's  hour  of 
greatest  need.* 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  JASON  YUAN 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5, 1991,  hundreds  of  Jason  Yuan's 
fMends,  including  19  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  36  House  Members,  all 
came  to  the  Capitol's  Mansfield  room 
to  say  goodbye  to  Jason  Yuan  and  his 
beautiful  wife  Maggie.  The  Yuans  will 
be  returning  to  Taipei,  and  Jason  Yuan 
will  assume  the  post  of  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  in  charge  of  North 
American  a^kirs  in  the  Republic  of 
China's  ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  have  known  Jason  and  his  wife  for 
a  number  of  years  and  have  enjoyed 
tremendously  working  with  him  on  is- 
sues of  concern  to  the  Republic  of 
China.  The  Yuans  are  superb  people. 
Jason  has  earned  respect  from  both 
parties  as  well  as  from  both  Houses.  He 
was  the  best  agent  the  ROC  could  have 
had  to  hold  together  support  for  Tai- 
wan when  many  in  Washington  were 
ready  to  transfer  all  our  efforts  to 
Beijing.  He  was  an  extraordinarily  ef- 
fective advocate  for  his  country  and 
made  sure  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  ROC  and  the  United  States 
ultimately  flourished. 

And  I  am  conHdent  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  China  will  become  even 
stronger,  given  the  foundation  that 
Jason  so  carefully  laid.  And  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  many  of  us  will  be  able  to 
renew  our  personal  ties  with  the  Yuans 
either  in  Taipei  or  in  Washington 
soon.* 


1990  ANTI-GAY  AND  LESBIAN  VIO- 
LENCE REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL GAY  AND  LESBIAN  TASK 
FORCE  POLICY  INSTITUTE 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  National  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Task  Force  Policy  Insti- 
tute [NGLTF]  for  their  work  to  expose 
and  combat  hate  crimes  and  to  bring 
your  attention  to  their  most  recent  re- 
port, "Anti-Gay/Lesbian  Violence,  Vic- 
timization and  Defamation  in  1990." 
For  the  past  6  years,  the  NGLTF  has 
compiled  data  about  incidents  of 
antigay  and  lesbian  violence  and  in- 
timidation. Their  efforts  in  data  collec- 
tion and  in  promoting  awareness  of  gay 
and  lesbian  issues  greatly  helps  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  antigay  and  les- 
bian violence. 

Unfortunately,  the  NGLTF  Policy  In- 
stitute indicates  that  the  number  and 
severity  of  antigay  and  lesbian  hate 
crimes  has  worsened  nationwide.  There 
were  1,588  incidents,  including  harass- 
ment, intimidation,   physical   assault. 


vandalism,  arson,  police  abuse,  and 
murder,  reported  to  gay  and  lesbian 
victim  assistance  agencies  in  the  six 
U.S.  cities  surveyed  in  1990.  Compared 
to  1989.  antigay  incidents  increased  by 
11  percent  in  Chicago.  20  percent  in  Los 
Angeles.  29  percent  in  San  Francisco, 
65  percent  in  New  York  City.  75  percent 
in  Boston,  and  133  percent  in  Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul.  In  total,  antigay  epi- 
sodes in  all  six  cities  increased  by  42 
percent  over  1989.  Phsrsical  assaults 
were  among  the  most  serious  incidents 
to  increase  last  year,  rising  by  as  much 
as  210  percent.  New  York  City  reported 
3  antigay  murders  last  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  6  cities  surveyed  reported  16 
gay-related  murders  last  year. 

While  the  numbers  themselves  make 
a  powerful  statement  about  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem,  some  specific  ex- 
amples illustrate  even  more  graphi- 
cally the  sad  story  of  hatred  present  in 
our  society  today.  In  Queens.  NY.  a  gay 
man  was  bludgeoned  to  death  with  a 
hammer  near  several  gay  bars.  In  Bur- 
lington. VT.  a  gay  man  was  beaten  so 
badly  after  he  left  a  gay  bar  that  he 
now  suffers  partial  blindness  and  brain 
damage.  His  attacker  told  the  police 
that  he  went  out  looking  for  a  "fag"  to 
"kick  the  out  of  him."  In  Se- 
attle. WA,  FBI  agents  arrested  mem- 
bers of  the  Aryan  Nations  just  hours 
before  the  men  planned  to  detonate  a 
powerful  pipe  bomb  in  a  popular  gay 
bar. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  abuse  gays 
and  lesbians  suffer  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. On  the  University  of  Delaware 
campus,  a  chalk  outline  of  a  body,  with 
raw  meat  splattered  by  its  head,  was 
found  with  the  written  message.  "An- 
other dead  faggot."  The  "Homophobic 
Liberation  Front"  claimed  responsibil- 
ity. At  Central  Connecticut  State  Col- 
lege, students  shouting  antigay  slurs 
attacked  two  gay  men.  kicking  in  the 
teeth  of  one  of  the  victims.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  54  percent  of  the  les- 
bian and  gay  respondents  surveyed  re- 
ported having  been  verbally  harassed 
or  threatened  on  campus  because  of 
their  sexual  orientation.  These  reports 
of  antigay  violence  on  college  cam- 
puses are  especially  disturbing  because 
the  campus  environment  is  ideally  one 
in  which  diversity  and  pluralism  are 
cherished  values. 

While  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Task  Force  Policy  Institute's  report 
greatly  increases  public  awareness  of 
antigay  violence,  there  are  many  other 
minority  communities  in  our  society 
that  are  also  victims  of  hate  crimes. 
Therefore,  1  was  very  pleased  when 
Congress  passed  the  Hate  Crime  Statis- 
tics Act  which  I  s(>onsored  last  year, 
along  with  my  colleague,  Senator 
Hatch.  By  requiring  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  collect  data  on  crimes  moti- 
vated by  hatred  based  on  race,  religion, 
ethnicity,  or  sexual  orientation,  the 
act  will  give  us  a  broader  picture  of 
hate  crimes  in  our  society. 


On  January  1.  1991,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  officially  began 
to  collect  statistics  on  hate  crimes.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  to  date  the 
effort  to  accomplish  this  goal  has  been 
carried  out  with  diligence  and  enthu- 
siasm. I  urge  the  FBI  to  continue  its 
good  work  and  look  forward  to  their  re- 
sults. 

In  closing,  I  again  want  to  commend 
the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force  for  its  important  work.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  light  their  continuing 
efforts  shed  on  this  problem  will  help 
our  efforts  to  eliminate  dreadful  acts 
of  hate  crime  violence.* 


GREECE  AND  TURKEY:  THE  7-TO-lO 
RATIO 

*  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  efforts  of  one  of  our 
more  silent  partners  in  the  gulf  war.  As 
you  know  Mr.  President,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  committed  both  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  to  the  world's  al- 
liance against  Saddam  Hussein.  Greek 
airfields,  ports,  and  airspace  were  used 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO.  Greece  has  consistently 
demonstrated  its  strong  commitment 
to  upholding  international  law  and  a 
penchant  for  cooperation  with  the 
United  States. 

The  deep  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  should  never 
be  forgotten.  The  friendship  between 
our  countries  has  weathered  the  test  of 
time  and  is  bound  not  only  in  our  firm 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Greece 
but  also  in  a  proven  formula  for  peace. 

Since  1980,  Congress  has  approved 
military  aid  programs  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  the  form  of  7-to-lO  ratio.  In 
other  words,  for  every  $10  in  military 
aid  to  Turkey.  Greece  receives  $7.  De- 
spite the  administration's  opposition 
to  this  congressional  practice,  I  believe 
experience  has  shown  us  that  continu- 
ing to  fund  Greece  and  Turkey  on  the 
basis  of  a  7-to-lO  ratio  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  our  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  this  estab- 
lished congressional  practice  of  fund- 
ing should  in  no  way  preclude  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  providing  a  one-time 
expenditure  to  help  Turkey  offset  the 
losses  it  has  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
Persian  gulf  war.  Turkey  played  a  crit- 
ical role  in  the  United  Nations  coali- 
tion against  Saddam's  aggression.  Tur- 
key's laudable  efforts  are  deserving  of 
our  appreciation.  The  burden  of  war 
should  not  Impose  further  suffering  or 
extract  a  greater  sacrifice  by  the  Turk- 
ish people  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Still,  as  the  United  States  emerges 
from  the  gulf  crisis  and  is  focusing  on 
winning  the  peace,  we  must  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  a  proven  formula 
for  stability  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. For  the  past  11  years,  since  Con- 
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gress  initiated  the  7-to-lO  ratio,  peace 
and  stability  have  been  achieved  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  by  preserving  a 
balance  in  the  region.  The  7-to-lO  ratio 
has  helped  preserve  that  balance.  It  has 
been  an  important  mechanism  to  pro- 
mote improved  relations  between  our 
two  NATO  allies.  I  believe  that  a  rup- 
ture in  this  established  congressional 
funding  ratio  could  dredge  up  a  legacy 
of  problems  rather  than  promote  a  fu- 
ture of  promise.* 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Sunday,  March  17  was  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland,  brought  the  rich  religious  tra- 
dition to  the  people  of  Eire.  On  March 
17  of  each  year,  we  honor  St.  Patrick 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  contributions  of 
Irish- Americans. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  unites  Americans 
to  celebrate  the  rich  cultural,  political, 
scientific,  and  athletic  achievements  of 
Irish-Americans.  Many  Irish-Ameri- 
cans reside  in  my  home  State,  Illinois, 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  is  the  site  of  a 
festive  parade.  Chicago  even  dyes  its 
river  green  for  the  day  in  honor  of  this 
occasion.  It  is  always  an  honor  for  me 
to  march  in  Chicago's  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parade,  which  I  have  done  on 
many  occasions. 

Irish-Americans  have  had  a  diverse 
and  deep  impact  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Nine  men  of  Irish  origin 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  thousands  of  Irish  fought  for  the 
United  States  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  The  Irish  immigrsLnts  of  the 
19th  century  helped  the  expansion  of 
our  country  by  extending  our  railroads 
to  the  West.  Irish-Americans  have  al- 
ways had  a  penchant  for  political  ac- 
tivity in  our  great  land;  they  continue 
today  to  be  leaders  in  political  life 
across  our  country. 

Even  though  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  tra- 
ditionally a  day  of  celebration  and  fes- 
tivity, we  also  need  to  reflect  on  the 
sad  situation  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Religious  animosity  and  political  dif- 
ferences have  created  a  situation  that 
has  made  the  residents  of  Belfast  hos- 
tages to  violence.  I  hope  this  year  the 
people  of  Ireland  can  move  ahead  to- 
ward a  peaceful  resolution.  Rededlca- 
tlon  to  a  just  peace  in  all  of  Ireland 
must  be  our  goal  on  this  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  St.  Pat- 
rick have  given  the  United  States  a 
unique  cultural  heritage.  As  we  hon- 
ored Irish-Americans  for  their  many 
contributions  on  March  17,  let  us  also 
remember  that  there  Is  still  much  to  be 
done  to  assure  peace  and  prosperity  on 
the  Elmerald  Isle.* 


SUE  Y<  (UNG  RECEIVES  COMMIS- 
SIONER'S CITATION  FOR  1990 

*  Mr.  BIfYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  one  of  Nevada's 
most  outstanding  public  servants.  In 
recognitii  m  of  her  exceptional  work  for 
the  Neva(  la  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, 1  Is.  Sue  Young  of  Carson  City, 
NV,  has  r  jcently  been  awarded  the  rare 
Commissi  oner's  Citation  for  1990. 
Among  t]  le  many  thousands  of  disabil- 
ity deter  mination  service  and  Social 
Security  Administration  employees 
across  th  s  Nation,  Ms.  Young  has  prov- 
en herself  among  the  Nation's  most 
outstanding  workers  with  her  creativ- 
ity and  tireless  effort. 
At  a  t|me  when  our  country  faces 
ncits  and  decreasing  Federal 
;he  Federal  Government  des- 
leeds  workers  with  initiative 
;ivity.  These  qualities,  Mr. 
set  Sue  Young  apart  from 
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g  conceptualized  and  imple- 
new  and  unique  disability  de- 
termination process  that  is  receiving 
national  attention  for  its  effectiveness 
in  Nevadk.  Many  other  States  are  in 
the  proce^  of  implementing  this  inno- 
vative prCcedure.  It  allows  the  disabil- 
ities determination  service  to  make  ac- 
curate a  id  responsible  decisions  re- 
garding ( isability  claims  in  a  respon- 
sive and  efficient  manner.  Ms.  Young 
also  cone  aived  of,  and  is  in  the  process 
of  imple:  nenting,  a  new  approach  to 
DDS  con  puter  systems,  which  is  also 
receiving  nationwide  attention.  Her 
work  in  the  disability  determination 
service  of  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Human  Resources  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  this  division  is 
one  of  th^  most  outstanding  in  the  Na- 
tion. Heri  creativity  allows  this  unit  to 
achieve  tin  extremely  high  level  of 
services  ( lespite  decreased  financial  re- 
sources. * 

Mr.  Pi  esident,  the  Commissioner's 
Citation  is  only  awarded  to  a  very  few 
of  the  m  >st  outstanding  disability  de- 
terminat  on  service  and  Social  Secu- 
rity Adiiinistration  employees  from 
across  tie  country.  One  of  the  most 
glaring  problems  that  our  Nation  faces 
is  eliminating  waste  and  bureaucracy 
in  the  I'ederal  Government.  People 
such  as  Sue  Young  are  helping  solve 
this  prol  lem.  I  commend  her  for  her 
work  ai  i  congratulate  her  on  this 
honor.  SI  le  is  a  shining  example  to  Ne- 
vadans  a  id  Federal  Government  work- 
ers acros  I  the  United  States.* 


HOl^ORING  FRANCIS  "BUS" 
SPANIOLA 

*  Mr.  RitGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Francis  "Bus"  Spaniola,  a  former 
State  reflpresentative  from  my  home 
State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Si&niola  served  in  the  Michlgran 
House  of!  Representatives  for  16  years, 
represeniing  the  87th  Legislative  Dis- 


trict. During  his  tenure  in  the  House, 
he  has  been  a  leading  spokesman  on 
pensions,  agifig  and  retirement  related 
issues.  He  wfw  the  author  and  prime 
sponsor  of  miny  public  acts  concerning 
public  retirejnent  Issues  and  has  also 
served  as  a  member  or  presenter  at 
many  conferences  and  conventions  fo- 
cusing on  the^  issues. 

In  addition^  Mr.  Spaniola  has  distin- 
gruished  himself  through  10  years  as  a 
high  school  teacher  and  12  years  of  ac- 
tive and  reserve  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army 
where  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Spaniola  is  a  dedicated  family 
nnan.  He  anq  his  wife,  Carol,  are  the 
proud  parent*  of  four  children  and  have 
five  grandchildren. 

Despite  a  vfery  busy  legislative  sched- 
ule and  family  life,  Mr.  Spaniola  has 
found  time  io  involve  himself  in  his 
community.  He  is  a  member  of  numer- 
ous organiEations  including  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Sons  of  Italy,  the 
Shiawasse  Historical  Society,  the  City 
of  Corunna  Historical  Commission,  as 
well  as  a  lif^  member  of  the  VFW  Na- 
tional Home. 

On  Thursduy,  March  21,  Bus'  family, 
friends,  supp  >rters,  and  colleagues  will 
gather  in  oVosso,  MI,  to  honor  him 
upon  his  retirement  firom  the  Michigan 
House  of  R^resentatives.  Although  I 
will  not  be  able  to  be  with  him  on  this 
special  occasion,  I  would  like  to  Join 
his  many  friends  and  colleagues  in 
celebrating  pis  contribution  to  our 
great  State.  I  have  known  Bus  for  more 
than  15  yean  and  he  is  as  fine  a  public 
servant  as  I  have  ever  met.  He  is  a 
treasured  friend  and  counselor  who  has 
given  the  public  interest  his  total  dedi- 
cation and  effort.  His  good  work  has 
changed  Michigan  for  the  better  and  we 
are  in  his  dent.* 


NATIONAt,  ENERGY  PROGRAM 

*  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  refocused  the 
attention  of  Ithis  Nation  upon  the  need 
to  develop  a  Wise  and  balanced  national 
energy  prognam.  For  too  long  we  have 
permitted  tlose  who  object  to  every 
proposal  to  qevelop  energy  to  friistrate 
the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  end  its  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  sources  for  our 
energy  need^.  Perhaps  the  specter  of 
our  sons  and  daughters  fighting  on  for- 
eign soils  will  bring  us  to  our  senses. 

This  very  point  was  made  most  elo- 
quently in  ai  article  which  appeared  in 
Miner's  News  which  Is  published  in 
Boise,  ID.  Tiie  article  was  written  by 
William  Perry  Pendley,  president  and 
chief  legal  officer  of  Mountain  States 
Legal  Foundation. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  I  ask  that  the  article, 
"The  Moral  Equivalent  of  Surrender," 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  artlcl^  follows: 
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The  Moral  equivalent  of  Surrender 
(By  William  Perry  Pendley) 

A  WORLD  AT  WAR 

Once  again  Americans  are  on  foreign 
shores  fighting:,  In  President  Bush's  words, 
"to  preserve  and  extend  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty." While  we  fight  to  stop  a  madman 
armed  with  the  world's  fourth  greatest  mili- 
tary machine,  we  do  so.  In  large  part,  be- 
cause Saddam  Hussein  Is  a  most  strategi- 
cally-placed madman.  As  President  Bush  as- 
serted recently:  "We  cannot  allow  control  of 
the  world's  oil  resources  to  fall  Into  [Saddam 
Hussein's]  hands." 

Even  If  America  did  not  get  half  of  Its  oil 
,t^om  other  countries,  American  men  and 
^women  might  be  fighting  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,^lolng— In  President  Bush's  words— "the 
hard  work  of  freedom."  However,  the  fact  Is 
we  do.  A  quarter  of  It  comes  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  Question  Is  why?  After  all,  it 
was  President  Jimmy  Carter  who— when 
faced  with  an  energy  crisis  caused  by  Iraq's 
neighbor  Iran— asked  the  nation  to  wage 
"the  moral  equivalent  of  war." 

THE  MORAL  EQUIVALENT  OF  SURRENDER 

Today  our  energy  policy  Is  a  disaster. 
While  our  dei>endence  on  foreign  oil  has 
climbed  from  one  third  of  our  oil  consump- 
tion to  one  half— In  just  five  years— that 
startling  reality  Is  but  a  symptom  of  a  soci- 
ety which  lacks  not  wealth,  but  will.  Con- 
sider: 

Over  the  past  eight  years  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  placed  huge  portions  of  the  oil-rich  lands 
beneath  our  oceans  ott  limits  to  exploration 
and  development. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service— which  has  responsibility  for  such 
exciting  energy  prospects  as  the  Overthrust 
Belt  which  stretches  through  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West— has  cut  leasing  for  energy 
exploration  by  a  shocldng  60  percent. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  explore  for  oil  In  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge— an  area  the 
size  of  South  Carolina  which  may  contain 
nine  billion  barrels  of  oil.  (How  much  land  is 
needed  to  search  for  oil  in  this  huge  ext)anse: 
an  area  the  size  of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port.) 

While  conservation  and  substitution  are 
Important  components  of  a  national  energy 
program,  they  are  not  enough.  In  the  past 
two  decades,  the  United  States  has  achieved 
a  SO  percent  increase  in  the  fuel  efliciency  of 
its  motor  vehicle  fleet.  Nonetheless  our  con- 
sumption of  motor  fuel  has  Increased  by  26 
percent  simply  because  there  are  more  vehi- 
cles. Today  oil  and  gas  provide  two  thirds  of 
our  energy,  a  ratio  that  is  unlikely  to 
change  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Many  of  our  leaders  have  not  demonstrated 
an  understanding  of  these  facts.  While  they 
mouth  hackneyed  calls  for  an  "energy  pol- 
icy," they  refuse  to  take  the  only  meaning- 
ful stepe  toward  achieving  the  most  essential 
ingredient  of  such  a  jwlicy — developing  en- 
ergy resources  here  at  home. 

THE  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF— A  CASE  STUDY 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Is  the 
natural  extension  of  the  land  mass  of  the 
United  States  into  the  ocean.  The  (XS  is 
enormous — over  one  billion  acres.  Its  energy 
resources  are  equally  Impressive.  Govern- 
ment experts  assert  that  the  (X:S  alone  con- 
tains enough  oil  to  supplant — for  the  next  25 
years— all  the  oil  that  America  purchases 
from  Persian  Gulf  countries. 

Since  IdM.  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
ploring for  and  producing  oil  and  gas  from 
the  OCS.  During  the  past  37  years  the  U.S. 
Government  has  permitted  the  drilling  of 


some  37,500  wells  In  the  OCS,  yielding  bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil.  trillions  of  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jobs— In  every  state  in  the  Union.  In  addi- 
tion, more  than  S90  billion  has  been  paid  Into 
the  federal  treasury  in  the  form  of  "bonus 
bids"  and  royalties,  nearly  all  of  which  has 
been  used  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  protect 
and  enhance  wildlife  and  recreational  lands. 

Today  the  OCS  produces  12  percent  of  the 
nation's  oil  and  25  percent  of  our  natural  gas, 
all  the  result  of  our  leasing  of  41  million 
acres — that  is,  a  mere  four  percent  of  the 
OCS.  While  the  energy  production  from  these 
lands  is  Impressive,  it  pales  in  comparison  to 
what  could  be  produced  and  what  our  allies 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  have  done.  While  we  have 
leased  41  million  acres,  the  provinces  of  Can- 
ada have  leased  900  million  acres.  Tiny  Great 
Britain  has  leased  some  66  million  acres. 

Yet  even  our  pitiful  program  Is  too  much 
for  Congress.  Congress  has  declared  a  "mora- 
torium" on  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  much  of  the  OCS.  This  despite 
the  Impressive  safety  record  of  (XJS  explo- 
ration and  development.  Through  1986,  7.5 
billion  barrels  of  oil  have  been  produced 
from  the  OCS  and  less  than  .005  percent  have 
been  spilled.  By  contrast,  some  1,400,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  have  entered  our  oceans  due  to 
natural  seepe. 

For  many  Congressional  critics  of  OCS  ex- 
ploration and  development,  an  energy  plat- 
form 17  miles  at  sea — which  appears  from 
shore  as  smaller  than  a  person's  thumb,  at 
the  end  of  his  or  her  arm — is  visual  pollu- 
tion. Of  course.  It  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
sight  of  460,000.000  gallons  of  oil  flowing— at 
Saddam  Hussein's  orders— into  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

NO  MORE  CHEAP  ENVIRONMENTAL  VOTES 

There  Is  a  dangerous  and  arrogant  elitism 
In  the  reality  that  Congress  appears  less  con- 
cerned about  sending  the  young  men  and 
women  of  this  nation  to  war  than  about  risk- 
ing the  rath  of  so-called  environmentalists 
by  producing  oil  far  offshore  California  or  in 
an  Inflniteslnal  portion  of  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska.  In  the  six  months  since  Saddam  Hus- 
sein Invaded  Kuwait,  that  reality  has  not 
changed.  In  a  disturbing  similarity  to  the 
Vietnam  War,  nothing  Is  asked  of  us  here  at 
home.  Thus,  our  leaders,  while  voting  for 
war,  can  cast  "cheap  environmental  votes" 
as  well.  But  those  votes  are  no  longer 
"cheap." 

The  long-term  lessons  of  the  war  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  have  yet  to  be  written.  But  one 
should  be  evident  even  now.  If  we  care  about 
the  security  of  our  nation,  and  If  we  care 
about  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, we  must  develop  our  own  energy  re- 
sources and  we  must  start  now.  Our  brave 
men  and  women  in  the  Gulf  deserve  no  less.* 


RECEIVE    HU- 

THE    dex:ade 


NICK    PANDELIS   TO 
MANITARIAN     OF 
AWARD 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  a  Nevadan  who 
through  his  service  to  Nevada's  needy, 
has  demonstrated  some  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable of  human  qualities.  Mr.  Nick 
Pandelis  will  be  honored  on  March  26, 
1991.  with  Goodwill  Industries  of  Ne- 
vada's "Humanitarian  of  the  Decade" 
Award.  His  generosity,  i>er8everance 
and  benevolence  have  helped  establish 
Goodwill  Industries  as  a  reliable  re- 
source for  some  of  society's  less  fortu- 
nate individuals.  He  is  truly  a  source  of 


pride  and  inspiration  in  the  Nevada 
community. 

Mr.  President.  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Nevada  provides  training  and  employ- 
ment for  the  disabled  and  disadvan- 
taged of  our  society.  Whether 
physicially  or  mentally  handicapped,  a 
recovering  drug  addict  or  illiterate, 
this  organization  exists  to  help  those 
who  want  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  many  have  cynically 
termed  the  eighties  the  "me"  genera- 
tion. Nick  Pandelis  is  a  living  dem- 
onstration of  the  dangers  of  stereo- 
typing. Since  the  early  eighties,  Mr. 
Pandelis  has  been  working  to  help 
Good-will  Industries  of  Nevada.  He  has 
helped  the  organization  overcome 
many  financial  difflculties,  assisted  in 
the  hiring  of  a  new  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, and  holds  a  position  on  the  execu- 
tive committee.  In  recognition  of  these 
efforts,  he  was  the  recipient  of  Good- 
will Industries  Forever  Faithful  Award 
inl989. 

Mr.  President,  people  like  Nick 
Pandelis  do  not  need  awards  to  make 
their  efforts  seem  worthwhile.  These 
special  people  are  motivated  by  some- 
thing deeper,  something  vastly  more 
important.  Whether  for  religious,  ethi- 
cal, or  personal  reasons,  Nick  Ptmdelis 
has  contributed  immeasurable  to  the 
welfare  of  Nevada.  Goodwill  industries 
is  showing  their  appreciation  for  his  in- 
valuable work  by  honoring  him  with 
the  Humanitarian  of  the  Decade 
Award.  In  light  of  the  noble  purpose  of 
this  organization,  Mr.  Pandelis  should 
indeed  feel  honored  by  this  recognition. 
I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
others  who  offer  their  thanks  to  Nick 
Pandelis  for  what  he  has  done  for 
needy  individuals  and  for  the  Nevada 
commuoity.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  S.  SGT.  DAMON  V. 
KANUHA 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  extend  a  special  and  personal 
tribute  to  S.  Sgt.  Damon  V.  Kanuha.  a 
flight  engineer  bom  in  Hawaii,  who. 
along  with  13  fellow  members  of  the 
special  forces  from  the  Ist  Special  Op- 
erations Wing,  was  reported  missing 
during  a  crash  of  an  AC-130  Spectre 
gunship  on  January  31  in  Kuwait.  With 
recovery  of  some  of  the  wreckage  of 
the  aircraft,  the  crew  of  the  aircraft 
has  been  listed  as  "presumed  dead"  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Damon  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  the  successful  mission  of  American 
and  coalition  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  His  loss  was  tra«1c  for  his  fkmily. 
for  this  Nation,  and  for  the  people  of 
Hawaii.  With  pride,  we  will  long  re- 
member and  honor  Damon's  distin- 
guished service  to  his  country  and 
imtiring  dedication  to  the  inlnciples 
for  which  he  gave  his  life.  When  his 
country  needed  him  most,  Damon  re- 
sponded without  hesitation  and  per- 
formed his  duties  with  distinction. 
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Damon,  I  salute  you.  Your  country, 
gnrateful  to  your  courage  and  bravery, 
honors  you.  Your  heroism  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  tradition  of  mili- 
tary service.  True  to  the  motto  of  your 
unit,  "any  time,  any  place,"  you  are  a 
hero.  We  are  all  proud  of  you  • 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  ACT 
OF  1991 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  have  introduced  the 
Private  Property  Rights  Act  of  1991.  I 
have  been  joined  in  that  effort  by  over 
30  of  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

The  Importance  of  that  legislation 
was  made  clear  recently  by  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Portland  Orego- 
nlan.  That  article,  entitled  "Taking  a 
Stand  on  Property  Rights,"  dem- 
onstrated the  depth  of  feelings  on  this 
issues  with  its  subheading,  "Angry 
landowners  fight  to  protect  themselves 
firom  environmental  restrictions." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are,  as  yet, 
undecided  on  my  legislation  to  read 
this  article  carefully  and  then  Join 
with  me  in  fighting  for  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Portland 
Oregonian  be  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Feb.  10, 1991] 
Takimo  a  Stand  on  Property  Rights 
(By  Kathle  Durbln) 

Roral  America  is  busy  building  fences  to 
halt  the  environmental  tide  that's  sweeping 
the  nation  before  it  spills  over  the  barrier 
between  public  and  private  land. 

Its  mesaage,  delivered  Jan.  31  at  a  two-day 
property-rights  symposium,  couldn't  be 
clearer  If  society  expects  property  owners  to 
dedicate  their  land  to  protecting  endangered 
kasgaroo  rats — or  beach  views,  or  wetlands. 
or  northern  spotted  owls — society  must  pay. 

Meeting  at  Spokane's  Ag  Trade  Center, 
about  135  Northwest  ranchers,  farmers,  de- 
velopers, timberland  owners  and  attorneys 
swapped  horror  stories  about  how  sweeping 
antUcations  of  environmental  laws  and  regu- 
latlona  are  eating  away  at  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  use  and  dispose  of  their  prop- 
erty as  they  see  fit. 

They  took  aim  at  proposals,  not  yet  adopt- 
ed, to  set  aside  wildlife  habitat  on  private 
forest  land  in  Washington;  limits  on  coastal 
development  in  California;  and  stiff  restric- 
tions on  development  of  wetlands  under  Sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

But  their  biggest  fear  is  that  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  the  nation's  most  power- 
ful environmental  law,  will  gobble  up  their 
land,  parcel  by  parcel,  without  paying  them 
a  dime  In  return. 

The  star  of  the  two-day  symposium  was 
William  Perry  Pendley.  president  and  chief 
ezecatlve  officer  of  the  Denver-based  Moun- 
tain States  Legal  Foundation,  the  nation's 
best-known  conservative  defender  of  Western 
land  and  water  rights. 

Colorado  brewer  Joseph  Coors  established 
the  public-interest  law  firm  in  1977  with  the 
intant  to  "fight  in  the  courts  those  bureau- 
crats and  no-growth  advocates  who  create  a 


challenge  t4  individual  liberty  and  economic 
freedoms." 

Mountain  States'  first  president.  James 
Watt,  went  bn  to  become  President  Reagan's 
secretary  of  the  interior,  a  post  from  which 
he  launche(^  a  full  scale  attack  on  environ- 
mental regulations  that  remains  one  of  that 
administration's  most  notorious  legacies. 

Pendley.  who  has  William  Buckley's  charm 
and  a  rapi(»flre  delivery,  let  go  with  a  bar- 
rage of  ont-liners  atacking  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  chief  William  Reilly.  In- 
terior Secretary  Manuel  Lujan  Jr..  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlif  i  Service,  the  news  media  and 
even  Presidi  nt  Bush. 

"I  wait  in  vain  for  the  president  to  use  the 
bully  pulpil ,  but  the  leadership  won't  come 
from  there.'  he  said. 

He  castigiited  Reilly  for  using  the  federal 
Clean  Wate'  Act  to  kill  an  ambitious  Colo- 
rado water  project  on  the  Two  Porks  of  the 
South  Platle  River,  Lujan  for  deciding  not 
to  issue  patents  for  oil  shale  mining  claims 
in  Colorado  and  the  Forest  Service  for  pro- 
tecting "ol(i  growth  for  old  growth's  sake"  in 
the  Pacific  Korthwest. 

Pendley  i.lso  took  potshots  at  what  he 
dubbed  the  |  "weird  science"  driving  protec- 
tion of  thrfatened  and  endangered  species, 
including  tie  northern  spotted  owl  and  the 
Mount  Graoam  red  squirrel,  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  $200  million  University  of  Ari- 
zona observatory  last  year. 

Several  shakers,  said  that  while  they're 
for  reasonable  regulations,  thingrs  liave  got- 
ten out  of 
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a's  Ventura  County,  the  Call- 
Commission  told  a  beachfront 
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Ing  the  right  of  property  own- 
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government  benefit." 
e,  Colo.,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 

which  enforces  federal  restric- 
tions on  development  of  wetlands,  denied 
two  elderly  I  ranchers  permission  to  repair  a 
levee  along  ^iver  frontage  on  their  property. 
When  the  Rearing  Fork  River  flooded  and  de- 
bris blockei  its  flow,  flooding  their  ranch 
and  removitg  five  feet  of  topsoil,  an  attor- 
ney advised  them  they  were  within  their 
rights  to  remove  the  blockage  and  repair  the 
levee— but  |he  EPA  fined  them  $45  nUllion. 
The  ranchefs.  represented  by  the  Mountain 
States  Legil  Foundation,  have  taken  the 
governmentJ  to  court. 

Officials  it  Southern  California's  Riverside 
County  hav«  begun  assessing  developers  a  fee 
of  $1,950  an  acre  for  permits  to  build  in  an 
area  Inhabiled  by  the  Stevens  kangaroo  rat, 
a  federally  fisted  endangered  species.  Under 
a  recovery  plan  developed  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildllf*  Service,  the  money  will  be  used 
to  buy  habitat  elsewhere  for  the  rat,  a  vic- 
tim of  subuiban  sprawl. 

That's  umair,  says  Edward  J.  Connor  Jr., 
chief  attoraey  in  the  Pacific  Legal  Founda- 
tion's proirty-rights  section.  If  society 
wants  to  protect  the  kangaroo  rat,  society  as 
a  whole  shokld  pay. 

U.S.  Sen.r  Steve  Symms,  R-Idaho,  intro- 
duced a  bin  in  Congress  last  month  that 
would  requ^  all  federal  agencies  to  assess 
whether  thiy  are  violating  private  property 
rights  before  they  take  any  action  affecting 
land  use.  Tl|e  Private  Property  Rights  Act  of 
1991  would  idd  Congress's  stamp  of  approval 
to  an  execttive  order  issued  by  President 
Reagan  in  ifes. 


The  conservation  community  is  divided  on 
where  the  line  bhould  be  drawn  to  protect 
the  envlronmenlt  when  private  land  is  in- 
volved, said  Dein  Lydlg  of  the  Washington 
Wildlife  Federation,  one  of  a  handful  of  envi- 
ronmentalists invited  to  speak  at  the  Spo- 
kane conference. 

"Unfortunately,  not  all  property  owners 
are  responsible, |'  Lydig  said.  "When  a  land- 
owner's only  (x>ncem  is  profit,  other  re- 
sources will  suffer." 

"There  should  be  a  moral  obligation  to 
protect  the  land  even  if  there  is  not  a  legal 
one,"  he  said.     I 

The  constitutional  basis  for  private  prop- 
erty rights  is  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which 
states  that  no  person  shall  "be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  jroperty.  without  due  process 
of  law:  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  Just  compensation." 

Property-rights  groups  have  long  used  that 
language  to  con^st  zoning  and  land-use  laws 
that  take  their  iproperty  without  compensa- 
tion by  restrictmg  how  they  may  develop  or 
dispose  of  their  land.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  loqal  zoning  laws  in  1926. 

But  as  envlrdnmentalists  and  lawmakers 
turn  their  attention  to  the  effects  of  logging, 
grazing,  farming  and  urban  development  on 
ny  property  owners  see  a 
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legal  principle  known  as 

the  Public  Traa^  Doctrine. 

Erik  Meyers,  general  counsel  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Law  Institute,  said  the  answer  to 
the  murky  pro^rty-rights  question  lies  in 
more  cooperatJon  between  government  regu- 
lators and  property  owners. 

"When  we  look  to  the  future  as  to  how  we 
would  like  to  pass  on  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  this  lotion  to  our  children,  the  vi- 
sion calls  for  greater,  not  less,  public-private 
collaboration  aQd  less,  not  more,  focus  on 
legal  'rights.' "  ie  said. 

But  his  message  fell  on  largely  unsympa- 
thetic ears. 

"Do  we  really  have  the  freedoms  we  think 
we  have,  or  are  we  waiting  in  line  to  have 
our  rights  challenged?"  asked  Ron  Zumbrun, 
president  of  the  Pacific  Legal  Foundation. 

Still,  several  Speakers  said  there  are  signs 
that  the  tide  isltuming.  The  one  most  men- 
tioned was  California  voters'  decisive  defeat 
last  November  of  the  sweeping  Big  Green  ini- 
tiative, which  wjould  have  required  the  state 
to  buy  private  1  old-growth  timberland  and 
would  have  phaied  out  the  use  of  many  pes- 
ticides heavily!  used  by  California  agri- 
business. ' 

Zumbrum  urg^d  landowners  to  fight  in  the 
courts  ttgainst  efforts  to  lock  up  land  for 
wildlife  and  wetlands.  He  said  the  judicial 
climate  for  doiitg  that  is  much  better  than 
four  years  ago,  thanks  to  ctianges  in  the 
makeup  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  fed- 
eral and  state  judiciaries: 

"The  judicial  branch  is  the  forum,"  he 
said,  "and  we  t)iink  this  is  the  time  to  go 
Aill  speed  in  that  jurisdiction."* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTIONS  85.  86  AND 
87 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  three  resolutions  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  their  consideration  en 
bloc,  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted, 
that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be  ta- 
bled, and  that  action  on  each  resolu- 
tion appear  separately  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The      resolutions      considered      and 
a^eed  to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  85 

Resolved.  That  paragr&ph  3(a),  (b)  and  (c)  of 
Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  amended  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Sec- 
ond Congress  as  follows: 

Strike  "23"  after  "Budget"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "21". 

Strike  "19"  after  "Small  Business"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "18". 

Strike  "11"  after  "Veterans  Affklrs"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "12". 

Strike  "19"  after  "Special  Committee  on 
Aging"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "21". 

S.  Res.  86 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  majority  party's  membership  on 
the  committees  for  the  One  Hundred  and 
Second  Congress,  or  until  their  successors 
are  chosen: 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Mr.  Sasser 
(Chairman),  Mr.  HoUings.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  E^zon.  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Fowler. 
Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr.  Dodd. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Ford  (Chairman).  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  DeCk>ncini.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan,  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr.  Adams. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr.  Bump- 
ers (Chairman),  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Lievin.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Kerry 
(MA),  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Lieberman.  and  Mr. 
Wellstone. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Mr.  Cran- 
ston (Chairman).  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr. 
Akaka.  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

Select  Committee  on  ESthics:  Mr.  Heflin. 
Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr.  Sanford. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Mr.  Pryor 
(Chairman).  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Burdick.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Kohl,  and 
Mr.  Sanford. 

S.  Res.  87 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXV  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraphs  (h)(16) 
through  (h)(25)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(16)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  such  conunlttee  is  continuous, 
but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason  of 
this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more  than 
two  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  3  (a) 
and  (b). 

"(17)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  <3ommittee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service 
as  a  member  of  such  committee  is  continu- 
ous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  In  iiaragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

"(18)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Aftairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  listed  in  para- 
graphs 3  (a)  and  (b). 

"(19)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  so  long  as 
his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  two  committees  Usted 
in  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 

"(20)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
feirs,  may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  so  long  as  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  is 
continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by 
reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  two  committees  listed  in  para- 
graphs 3  (a)  and  (b). 

"(21)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Ckingress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  so  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  each  such  committee  is  contin- 
uous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

"(22)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  (Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
(Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service 
as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  is  con- 
tinuous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  rea- 
son of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

"(23)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  (Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  each  such  committee  is  contin- 
uous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  In  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

"(24)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  (ingress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Ck>mmit- 
tee  on  Intelligence  so  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  each  such  committee  is  contin- 
uous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  Usted  in  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 


"(25)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Roles  and  Ad- 
ministration, may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Ck>ngress.  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Budget  so  long  as  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  each  such  conunlttee  is 
continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve  by 
reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  two  committees  listed  in  para- 
graphs 3  (a)  and  (b). 

"(26)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  (ingress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Taxation  so  long  as 
his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  two  committees  listed 
in  paragraph  3." 

"(27)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Ojngress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Conunlttee  on  Aging  so  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  each  such  committee  Is  contin- 
uous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  rea- 
son of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b)." 


SENATE  RESOLUTIONS  88  AND  89 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
two  resolutions  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Dole  and  ask  iinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  their 
consideration  en  bloc,  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  adopted,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  tabled,  and  the  action  on 
each  resolution  appear  separately  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The      resolutions      considered      and 
agreed  to  en  bloc  are  as  follows^^_^ 
S.  Res.  88 

Aeso/ved,  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  minority  party's  membership  on 
those  Senate  committees  listed  below  for  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Congress,  or  until 
their  successors  are  appointed: 

Committee  on  the  Budget;  Mr.  Domenlcl, 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Nickles,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Ix>tt, 
and  Mr.  Brown. 

Conunlttee  on  Roles  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Helms,  BIr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Gam,  and  Mr.  McCon- 
neU. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
Bums.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Thormond.  Mr.  Mnr- 
kowskl.  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Select  Committee  on  Ethics:  Mr.  Rudman. 
Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr.  Gorton. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Bfr.  Helnx, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  &«ssley,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Bums. 

8.  RES.  89 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred   First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
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member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  may,  dur- 
ing the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  con- 
tinue his  senrlce  on  these  two  Conunittees  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  In  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  two  committees 
listed  in  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  may,  during 
the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  continue 
his  service  on  these  two  Committees  so  long 
as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  two  conamittees  listed 
IQ  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  may,  dur- 
ing the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  con- 
tinue his  service  on  these  two  Committees  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  In  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  two  committees 
listed  In  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  continue  his  service  on  these  two 
Committees  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  each  such  committee  is  continuous, 
but  In  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of 
this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more  than 
two  committees  listed  in  peiragraphs  3  (a) 
and  (b). 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, continue  his  service  on  these  two  Com- 
mittees so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of 
each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  twoxom^ 
mlttMs  listed  in  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b).       - 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Sec- 
ond Congress,  continue  his  service  on  these 
two  Committees  so  long  as  his  service  as  a 
member  of  each  such  committee  is  continu- 
ous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  two  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  3 
(a)  and  (b). 

A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  may, 
during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress, 
continue  his  service  on  these  two  Commit- 
tees so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of 
each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  two  com- 
mittees listed  in  paragraphs  3  (a)  and  (b). 

A  Senator  may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  during  the  One 
Hundred  Second  Congress  so  long  as  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  Is 
ooBtUraoos.  but  In  no  event  may  he  serve,  by 
reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
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more  than  fcwo  committees  listed  in  para- 
graphs 3  (a)  ind  (b). 

A  Senatoe  may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Conlmittee  on  Aging  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  yeterans'  Aflairs  during  the  One 
Hundred  Se4ond  Congress  so  long  as  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  is 
continuous,  jbut  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by 
is  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
o  conmiittees  listed  in  para- 
nd  (b). 

may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
n  Rules  and  Administration  and 
mmittee  on  Intelligence  during 
the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress  so  long  as 
his  service  fis  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
n  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
ore  than  two  committees  listed 
3  (a)  and  (b). 

R  COMMrrTEES  TO  FILE  LEOISLA- 
UnVE  CALENDAR  BUSINESS 

HELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  during  the  re- 
urnment  of  the  Senate  that 
ittees  may  file  reported 
Legislative  or  Executive  Calendar  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday.  April.  3.  from  11 
a.m.  until  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


reason  of 
more  than 
graphs  3  (a) 
A  Senatoi 
Committee 
the  Select 


serve,  by 
member  of 
in  paragrapl 

AUTHORTFY 
TIVEOR 

Mr.  M: 

unanimou 
cess  or  ad. 
Senate  co] 


BOYS  &.  C  IRLS  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MIT  :HELL.  Mr.  President.  I  aslt 
unanimoui  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  tf»  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Cblendar  Order  No.  30,  S.  213. 
regarding  a  name  change  for  the  Boys' 
Club. 

The  PRtSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report  ? 

The  ass^tant  legislative  clerk  resCd 
as  follows 


A  bill  (S. 
for  the  Boyi 
change  of 
Girls  Clubs 


13)  to  amend  the  Federal  charter 
Clubs  of  America  to  reflect  the 
organization  to  the  Boys  and 
if  America. 


tlte 


The  Sen  ,te  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

AMEMDNENT  NO.  St 

(Purpose: '  'echnlcal  amendment  to  change 
"and"  to  "&") 

Mr.  NIClaLES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Mj  .  Thurmond,  I  send  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


Senator 


The 
LE8],  for  Mr 
ment  numb«  red 


from  Oklahoma   [Mr.   NICK- 
,  THURMOND,  proposes  an  amend- 
52. 


Mr.  NIC|CLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amehdment  is  as  follows: 


On  page 
and  insert 


11 


Mr.  THUtlMOND 
pleased  thit 
ering  toda;  r 


line  24.  delete  the  word 
lieu  thereof  "*". 


'and" 


Mr.  President,  I  am 

the  full  Senate  is  consid- 

S.  213— a  bill  which  amends 


the  Boys  Ck 
charter  to  ref 
Boys  &  Girls 
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bs  of  Anierica  Federal 
ect  the  name  change  to 
Clubs  and  updates  the 
members  of  thje  board  of  directors.  I  in- 
troduced ideitical  legislation  last 
year,  which  ^as  approved  by  the  fUll 
Senate,  but  wi  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House. 

In  August  oi  1956,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognized  the  work  of 
Boys'  Club  of .  America  by  presenting  to 
it  a  Federal  charter  on  the  occasion  of 
its  50th  anniversary.  This  outstanding 
organization  kas  a  superlative  record 
of  service  to  j  outh  with  a  special  con- 
cern for  girls  and  boys  from  disadvan- 
taged circums  ;ances. 

For  130  years,  the  young  people  of 
this  country  ]iave  benefited  from  car- 
ing people  wh<  \  serve  as  board  members 
and  staff  aiid  who  truly  believe, 
"there's  no  sui  sh  thing  as  a  bad  kid." 

In  1860,  the  first  clubs  were  founded 
in  New  England  during  the  height  of 
the  industrial  revolution.  This  concept 
of  provising  after  school  and  evening 
growth-enchaijcing  activities  for  young 
people  grew  and  in  1906  the  national  or- 
ganization, new  known  as  Boys  Clubs 
of  America,  w  eis  founded.  For  the  next 
six  decades,  heal  clubs  served  a  grow- 
ing youth  po]>ulation  primarily  made 
up  of  boys. 

Today,  thers  are  1.100  clubs  across 
the  country  iiervlng  1.4  million  girls 
and  boys. 

Mr.  President,  in  May  of  last  year, 
the  National  pouncil  of  Boys  Clubs  of 
America  vote<l  to  change  the  name  of 
the  national  organization  to  Boys  Si 
Girls  Clubs  ol  America  in  recognition 
of  more  than  KW.OOO  girls  who  are  now 
members  of  Bays  &  Girls  Clubs  across 
the  country,  '"herefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  jo  n  me  and  approve  this 
amendment  t<  the  Boys  Clubs  Federal 
charter  whicti  reflects  the  change  of 
the  name  of  the  organization  to  the 
Boys  8i  Girls  Qlubs  of  America  and  also 
updates  the  names  of  the  board  mem- 
bers. 

The  PRESDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  or  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  52)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESniING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fui'ther  debate  on  the  bill,  as  amended? 
If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  thd  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa^  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  tead  the  third  time,  and 
passed  as  folk 

S.  213 

Be  it  enacted  bn  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  tHe  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembkd.  That  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,"  appnrred  August  6,  1956  (70  Stat. 
1052)  is  amended! 

(1)  in  the  tltlei  by  striking  "Boys"  and  in- 
serting "Boys  &  plrls"; 

(2)  in  the  flrstjsectlon  by  striking  "succes- 
sors," and  Inserting  "successors:  Gerald  W. 
Blakeley,  Jr.,  Boston,  Bfassachusetts;  Roscoe 
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C.  Brown,  Jr.,  Bronx,  New  York;  Ce«8 
Bruynes,  Stamford,  Connecticut;  Honorable 
Arnold  1.  Bums,  New  York.  New  York;  John 
L.  Bums,  Greenwich,  Connecticut;  Hays 
Clark,  Hobe  Sound,  Florida;  Mrs.  Albert  L. 
Cole,  Hobe  Sound.  Florida;  Honorable  Mi- 
chael Curb,  Burbank.  California;  Robert  W. 
Fowler.  Atlantic  Beach.  Florida;  Thomas  G. 
Garth,  New  York,  New  York;  Moore  Gates. 
Jr.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  Ronald  J. 
Oidwitz,  Chicago,  Illinois;  John  S.  Griswold, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut;  Claude  H.  Grizzard. 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  George  V.  Grune.  Pleas- 
antvllle.  New  York;  Peter  L.  Haynes,  New 
York,  New  York;  James  S.  Kemper.  North- 
brook,  Ullnois;  Plato  Malozemoff.  New  York. 
New  York;  Edmund  O.  Martin,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma;  Donald  E.  McNlcol,  Esq.. 
New  York,  New  York;  Carolyn  P.  Milbank. 
Greenwich.  Connecticut;  Jeremiah  Milbank, 
New  York,  New  York;  C.  W.  Murchlson.  m, 
Dallas,  Texas;  W.  Clement  Stone,  Lake  For- 
est, Illinois,"; 

(3)  in  the  first  section  by  striking  "Boys" 
and  inserting  "Boys  &  Girls"; 

(4)  in  section  3  by  striking  "boys"  and  in- 
serting "youth". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from 
two  treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President: 

The  treaty  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  the  Congo  Concerning  the  Recip- 
rocal Encouragement  and  Protection  of 
Investment  (Treaty  Document  No.  102- 
l);and 

Protocols  to  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
Convention  and  the  Load  Lines  Con- 
vention (Treaty  Document  No.  102-2). 

I  also  ask  that  the  Treaty  and  proto- 
cols be  considered  as  having  been  read 
the  first  time;  that  they  be  referred, 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's   messages    be    printed    in    the 

RECX3RD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  the  Congo 
Concerning  the  Reciprocal  Encourage- 
ment and  Protection  of  Investment, 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  12, 
1990.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the 
Department  of.  State  with  respect  to 
this  treaty. 


The  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty 
(BIT)  program,  initiated  in  1981,  is  de- 
sigmed  to  encourage  and  protect  U.S. 
investment.  The  treaty  is  an  integral 
part  of  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  the 
Congo  and  other  governments  to  adopt 
macroeconomic  and  structural  iwlicies 
that  will  promote  economic  growth.  It 
is  also  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy 
toward  international  investment.  That 
policy  holds  that  an  open  international 
investment  system  in  which  partici- 
pants respond  to  market  forces  pro- 
vides the  best  and  most  efficient  mech- 
anism to  promote  global  economic  de- 
velopment. A  specific  tenet,  reflected 
in  this  treaty,  is  that  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment abroad  and  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  should  re- 
ceive fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment.  Under  this  treaty, 
the  Parties  also  agree  to  international 
law  standards  for  expropriation  and 
compensation;  to  free  financial  trans- 
fers; and  to  procedures,  including  inter- 
national arbitration,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  investment  disputes. 

I  recommended  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible 
and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  at  an  early  date. 

George  Bush. 

The  Whtte  House,  March  19, 1991. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Protocol  of  1988  Relating  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1974.  with  Annex, 
and  the  Protocol  of  1988  Relating  to  the 
International  Convention  on  Load 
Lines.  1966.  with  Annexes.  Both  Proto- 
cols were  done  at  London  November  11, 
1988,  and  signed  by  the  United  States 
April  6,  1989,  subject  to  ratification.  I 
also  transmit,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  Pro- 
tocols. 

These  Protocols  are  designed  to 
standardize  the  inspection  intervals 
and  the  periods  of  validity  of  the  cer- 
tificates required  under  the  1974  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  as  amended  (SOLAS),  and 
the  1966  International  Convention  on 
Load  Lines  (Load  Lines  Convention). 
Entry  into  force  of  the  1988  Protocols 
will  reduce  the  number  of  ship  visits  by 
inspectors,  as  well  as  the  time  a  ship 
must  be  withdrawn  from  service  for  in- 
spection and  survey,  thereby  represent- 
ing a  significant  improvement  to  the 
existing  system.  The  surveys  and  cer- 
tifications of  ships  required  by  the 
SOLAS  and  Load  Lines  Conventions 
will  be  accomplished  in  a  more  effi- 
cient manner,  bringing  the  inter- 
national system  to  a  level  more  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  domestic  inspection 
requirements.  The  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping, shipyards,  and,  most  important, 
shipowners  and  seafarers  will  benefit  as 
a  result.   In  addition,   the  additional 


survey  requirements  will  improve  the 
level  of  safety  of  foreign  ships  entering 
U.S.  ports,  thus  having  a  positive  im- 
pact on  the  environment. 

The  1988  Protocol  to  the  Load  Lines 
Convention  also  contains  amendments 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Convention 
that  replace  amendments  previously 
adopted,  but  that  to  date  have  not  en- 
tered into  force.  I.  therefore,  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing treaties: 

Amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1966,  adopt- 
ed at  London  November  15.  1979  (Treaty 
Document  97-14.  97th  Congress,  Ist  Ses- 
sion); 

Amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  on  Load  Lines.  1966.  adopt- 
ed at  London  November  17,  1983  (Treaty 
Document  100-12,  100th  Congress,  2nd 
Session). 

The  United  States  has  played  an  ac- 
tive and  vital  role  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  1988  Protocols  to  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  and  Load  Lines  Conventions  and 
in  promoting  and  developing  the  con- 
cept of  a  harmonized  system  of  certifi- 
cation. Elarly  ratification  of  the  1968 
Protocols  by  the  United  States  should 
encourage  similar  actions  by  other  na- 
tions. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
these  Protocols  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  March  19. 1991. 


PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
RECOGNITION  SYSTEM  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1316.  the  Performance 
Management  and  Recognition  System 
Amendments  of  1991.  just  received  f^m 
the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1316)  to  amend  chai>ter  M  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Performance  Management  and 
Recognition  System,  and  for  other  porpoaes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  1316.  the  Per- 
formance Management  and  Recogni- 
tion System  Amendments  of  1991.  The 
measure  reauthorizes  the  Performance 
Management  Recognition  System 
[PMRS].  the  merit  pay  vcognan  for 
midlevel  Federal  managers.  This  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  to  expire  the  last 
day  of  this  month. 

The  idea  of  paying  employees  for 
their    outstanding    performance    cer- 
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tainly  sounds  like  the  ri^ht  way  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  reward  those 
responsible.  However,  in  practice,  we 
have  learned  that  this  system  is  far 
from  perfect.  The  General  Accounting 
OCQce  [6AO]  found  that  PMRS  employ- 
ees did  not  believe  that  the  progrram's 
objectives  of  motivating:  and  rewarding 
employees  were  met.  In  response,  0PM 
has  been  working  with  the  Federal 
Managers  Association,  the  Professional 
Managers  Association,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Management  Association,  and  oth- 
ers on  long-term  reform  of  this  system. 
This  Is  especially  Important  since  the 
recently  enacted  pay  reform  law  man- 
dates the  adoption  of  a  new  jjerform- 
ance  appraisal  system  govemmentwlde 
by  October  1993. 

H.R.  1316  extends  the  current  pro- 
gram until  September  30,  1993.  It  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  written  work  objec- 
tives to  both  establish  and  evaluate 
employee  performance.  It  does  away 
with  the  mandatory  requirement  to 
pay  2-percent  monetary  award  for 
those  rated  two  levels  above  the  fully 
successful  level.  In  addition.  It  adds  a 
provision  which  requires  OPM  to  de- 
velop a  review  committee  to  advise 
them  on  any  changes  that  need  to  be 
made  to  PMRS. 

Mr.  President,  these  slight  changes 
to  PMRS  are  noncontroverslal  and  are 
supported  by  the  Administration.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1316. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  [H.R.  1316]  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  419  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
M  follows: 


The  comitilttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vdtes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  419) 
to  amend  tke  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
to  enable  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
to  meet  Its  Obligations  to  depositors  and  oth- 
ers by  thei  least  expensive  means,  having 
met,  after  jfull  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respec  Live  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
a  majority  <  f  the  conferees. 

The  PR]  JSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

(The  cor  ference  report  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  House  proceedings  of  the 
Record.) 

The  P]  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  s  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference re]  ort. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  th4  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MTltHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  it  b«  noted  in  the  Record  that 
Senator  G  iaham  of  Florida  is  opposed 
to  the  ena  :tment  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  419  and  if  there  had  been  a 
rollcall  vc  te  would  have  voted  no  on 
agreeing  ti  •  that  conference  report. 


RECESS]  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9 
A.M. 

Mr.  MTfCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Smate,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  tlat  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, as  UB  der  the  previous  order,  until 
9  a.m.  on  \  Wednesday,  March  20. 

There  b«ng  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:50  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
March  20,  :  991,  at  9  a.m. 


Executiv  i 
the  Senate 

EimOPEAN 


NOMINATIONS 

nominations  received   by 
March  19, 1991: 

BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

WnjJAM  O.  ^RRAN.  OF  NBW  YORK.  TO  BE  U.S.  OIRBC- 
TOR  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  DEVELOPllENT  (NEW  POSITION) 


DEFENSE 


T 


8E  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT 
COMMISSION 


WILLIAM  L  HMX,  ni.  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT 
COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSIONJOF  THE  lOBD  0ONORE88   (NEW  POSmON) 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLL^M^G  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  ( IRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RE8PON- 
SIBIUTY  UNDE  I  TTTLB  10.  UNTTID  STATES  CODE  SEC- 
TION aoi: 


LT.    GEN. 
FORCE. 


"i  0  be  lieutenant  general 

BBlir   VIOCXLLIO.   JR..   MI-M-Vl*. 
IN  THE  ARMY 


U.S.    AIR 


THE  U.S.  AJdT  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFICERS  NAMED 
HXREIN  FOR  APPOINTMEMT  DJ  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  IN  THE  ORAOBS  WDI- 
CATB>  BELOW  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNim>  STATC^  CODE.  SECTIONS  MK  A).  »1  AND  )9M: 


1 


March  19,  1991 

be  major  general 


To 

BRIO.  GDI.  RICHARDIE.  HAYNKB.  S37-M-4MS. 
BRIG.  OD(.  DONALD  R  BRUNELLE.  (W-31-aaa*. 
BRIG.  GEN.  CHARLIE  D  BRACKEEN.  tSb-tO-ltB. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

OOL  ROBERT  J.  BYRNE.  a01-34-MT>. 
COL  SANTO  J.  FRUS^IONE.  t3t-30-aea. 
OOL  JAMES  W.  HOLMES.  aa0-3»-0I14. 
OOL  CHARLES  M.  HCPD.  33l-t4-8306. 
COL  JAMES  H.  UPSdOMB.  a«-M-«6H. 
OOL.  FRED  K.  MORRISON.  33»-M-iai. 
OOL  CHARLES  R.  ARCO.  411-flO-0e«. 
OOL  TERRY  O  BALIARD.  3Sl-44-taU. 
OOL  JAMES  G.  BLANEY.  3M-32-9aM. 
OOL  JOHN  D.  CURELL.  3B-»-l(ni. 
OOL  CLARANCE  cTkIIAPP.  50S-30-XH. 
OOL  WILLIAM  A.  LAfRISE.  M-^-tMO. 
OOL  PATRICK  NAPPt  0M-3»-ll». 
OOL  GERALD  A.  RUCtSILL.  JR..  Ml-tO-aK. 
OOL  WALTER  L.  STBlfART.  JR.  li6-3a-Ml. 
OOL  CHARLES  M.  WHITAKER.  310-a«-«l»4. 
OOL.  LARRY  C.  BARKER.  «M-M-nSl. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  l^AMED  COLONELS  OF  THE  U  8.  MA- 
RINE CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  034: 


WILLIAM  A.  FORNEY* 
JOSEPH  D.  STEWART^ 
BERTIE  D.  LYNCH 
GEORGE  H.  WALLS.  JH 
JOHN  H.  ADMIRE 


STEPHEN  R.  BERKHEI8ER 
COLEMAN  D.  KUHN.  JR. 
CARLTON  W.  FULFORD.  JR. 
CAROL  A.  MUTTER 


IN  T^  MARINE  CORPS 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  FOR  PDIMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  (X>DE.  SECTION  (24: 

RAYMOND  ADAMIBC.  7016 
DIRK  R  AHLE.  0749 
DAVID  A    ANDERSON.  4080 
CLARENCE  T  ANTHOJiY.  JR.  4&4« 
STEVEN  J   ANTOSH.  O90 
SIDNEY  E  ATWATER,  1461 
BRIAN  J.  BACH.  4781 
OOZY  E  BAILEY.  0042 
STEPHEN  W  BAIRD.  f7a 
PAUL  BALASH.  III.  4310 
RALPH  A.  BALDWIN.  4782 
MARK  J  BALLA8.  610( 
DANIEL  E.  BARBER.  lUO 
WILUAM  G  BARTHOLD.  0887 
JEFFERY  W.  BEAROlioOU 
BILLY  C  BELL.  T»0 
WILLIAM  F.  BEST.  IW 
ROBERT  J.  BIGGS.  Or:T 
GEORGE  A   BISZAK.  8100 
JOHN  E.  BLAIR.  4003 
JOHN  P   BLANCHE.  2114 
PATRICK  8   BOLE.  100> 
JOHN  E  BORLEY.  OH) 
TIMOTHY  B.  BORN.  M2 
MICHAEL  D.  BOYD.  MM 
LARRY  M.  BOYER.  KM 
ALAN  R.  BRADeHAw!|H83 
GARY  W.  BRAGDON.  4 
THOMAS  P.  BREHM. 
TERRY  L  BRETTHAUt 
ROBDIT  L.  BRIDOE 
BRUCE  E.  BRONAR8.  i 
GORDON  A.  BROUS8A 
JOHN  D  BROWN.  SOU  | 
WILLIAM  M.  BRUME 
LAURA  J.  BRUSH.  il»4 
JOHN  C.  BUCKINOHAll.  JR.  4070 
MICHAEL  BULAWKA.  | 
RICHARD  K.  BURCHN4 
JOE  C.  BUHQIN.  m. 
TERRANCE  0.  BUS 
GEORGE  E.  BU8F 
JDiMIE  M.  BYREM.  Jt 
PAUL  J    CAHILL.  7318 
WILLIAM  A  CARD.  J3T7 
ALBERT  W  CARPENI1ER.  lOH 
STEVEN  C.  CARPENTER.  a8M 
JOHN  K.  CARROLL.  JR  7700 
ROBERT  M.  CARROLL,  7900 
BENJAMIN  L  CASSIDV.  iS32 
CLAUDE  C  CASTAING.  JR.  4aM 
ROBBIT  W.  CXRNET.  tlM 
PAUL  J.  CHASE.  4H1 
OOURTNBY  D.  CHINN.  Bll 
MICHAEL  O.  CRLEBK  8338 
LEE  A  CHROSTOWSK  .  7731 
GEORGE  A.  CLARK.  JR.  8754 
WILLIAM  D.  CLAYTOR  8380 
BARBARA  J.  COLE.  SSC 
EUGENE  J.  OOLE.  8Sn 
JOHN  C.  COLEMAN.  90«3 
RONALD  S.  COLEMAN  3218 
RAYMOND  S.  OOLLINI  .  JR.  3318 
JOHN  W.  OOWAN.  JR  1  MS 
JOHN  8.  CRAMER.  3789 
JOSEPH  F.  CRAMER.  3  113 
JAMKB  J.  CUFF.  JR,  31  M 
MARSHA  L  CULVER  '  3» 
THOMAS  J.  CZECH.  »  I 
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OONRAO  O.  DAHL.  IMi 
THBOOORB  K.  DAILXy.  JR.  SU 
DOBIB  A.  DANIBJS.  7K4 
DAVID  T.  DABRAH.  (Ml 
JDININaS  M.  DAVKNFORT.  JK  3MB 
8TEVKN  r.  DAY.  OOBT 
AICTHiniL.DKAL.HM 
THOMAS  U  DBMP8ET.  XKB 
WnXJAM  R.  DtXON.  JR.  COM 
OBOPFRT  M.  OOBtMANN.  *71t 
KEVIN  O.  DONALB8XI.  0083 
TBIRANCE  8.  DORAM.  iSa» 
CHARLES  D.  DUKE.  WIO 
800TTO.  DUKE.  ISM 
WALLACE  G.  DUNCAN.  JR.  MM 
JERRY  L.  DURRANT.  9000 
FRANCIS  8.  DURTCHE.  «» 
WILLIAM  H.  DYKES.  OR* 
DANIB^  M.  DYX8TRA.  BU 
RICHARD  C.  EISIMINGDl.  MOO 
JOEL  P.  EI88IN0ER.  rW 
ROBOIT  W.  ELFLEIN.  9833 
ROBERT  W.  ELLI8.  JR.  3100 
JOHN  P.  ELWELL  34ia 
REX  A.  ESTILOW.  4335 
RU8SELL  A   EVE.  S3S3 
FRANK  R.  EVER80LE.  I.  M23 
JOHN  D.  FAVORS,  7140 
JOHN  W.  FERRARI.  3M3 
PAUL  T.  PILLA,  8R.  33(6 
STEVE  J.  FINSTERLE.  74«7 
DONALD  K.  FI8HER.  SOU 
BARRY  M.  FORD.  ISM 
JOHN  J.  FORR.0M* 
PAUL  O.  FREEBERO.  04SS 
ANDREW  P.  FRICK.  1M6 
STEVEN  J.  OAFFNEY.  0144 
DENNIS  P.  OALLAHER.  70« 

jAvmi  GARCIA.  2iaa 

WILLIAM  M.  OARRABRANTS.  01S3 
BRADLEY  M.  GATES.  0000 
RICHARD  W.  OOODALE.  JR.  2900 
GREGORY  L.  GOODMAN.  1001 
DAVm  F.  OOOLD.  tOOl 
TERRENCE  M.  GORIX>N.  2TM 
RICHARD  J.  OOUOH.  0(00 
TSIRY  L.  GRANT.  9618 
ROBHtT  J.  GRAUS.  0333 
DANIEL  J.  GRIFFIN.  8514 
DENNIS  E.  GRUNDY.  3341 
GLENN  A.  HALE.  0743 
JOHN  A.  HAMILTON.  4707 
THOMAS  X.  RAMMEB.  4310 
TERRY  R.  HARDINO.  SIM 
GLORIA  J.  HARMON.  0435 
GEORGE  8.  HARTLEY.  33n 
OBOROE  J.  HAYN.  JR.  8S23 
STANLEY  M.  HEBERT.  8730 
DUANE  V.  HBGNA.  3344 
FRANK  L.  HEN80N.  2133 
BORACIO  M.  HERNANDEZ.  4913 
CRAIG  B.  HE80LD.  4aM 
MARY  L.  HICKS.  8377 

JAMES  E.  mrrr.  looi 

WILLIAM  L.  HINZMAN.  0310 
NORMAN  E.  HITCHCOCK.  I71» 
RICHARD  A.  HOBBS.  JR.  0483 
HERBERT  T.  HOLDEN.  7870 
DON  E  H<HIN.  4083 
CASS  D.  HOWELL.  97S7 
CRAIG  8.  HUDDLE8TON.  3818 
CARL  L.  HUGHES.  JR.  4383 
JOHN  B.  RULICK.  9008 
ROBERT  L.  HUMPHREY.  8006 
MAURICE  B.  HUTCHINSON.  0800 
CARTER  L.  HUT80N.  4371 
CHRISTOPHE  J.  lAQUINTO.  1443 
JONATHAN  D.  INOHRAM.  MS3 
GILDA  A.  JACKSON.  3156 
MICHAEL  D.  JACOBS.  103S 
MATEUSZ  K.  JA8TRZEBSKI.  0671 
JAMES  R.  JOHNSON.  93>1 
OKE  I.  JOHNSON.  8SB7 
THOMAS  V.  JOHNSON.  23S8 
PETBt  J.  KARONIS.  ID.  3270 
ALLAN  A.  KATZBEHG.  ITtB 
CHRISTOPHE  C.  KAUFFMANN.  37S3 
BRENDAN  P.  KEARNEY.  1902 
JOHN  F.  KELLY.  TtU 
FRANK  B.  KBINEDY.  3080 

vcmaa  j.  Kennedy.  4307 

DANIEL  J.  KANEN.  1456 
CBARLBS  K.  KERR.  7108 
KEVIN  M.  XIKRMAN.  8483 
FRDKRICK  T.  KINO.  7341 
PAULJ.  KOPER.OeaO 
JAMB  J.  KRATBA8.  OTTl 
MARY  A.  KRD8AD08SIN.  1134 
ROBERT  A.  LACKNBl.  MOO 
OOLIN  D.  LAMPARD.  OtTl 
KBrnVTR  R.  LANOPORD.  8072 
OKAMT  B.  LATTIN.  Sr7 
OaORGE  S.  LAUER.  1185 
DBNNIB  R.  LAWLER.  101) 
DENNIS  L.  LAWRENCE.  34M 
HENDKRBON  LAW80N.  JK  4383 
RODBUCX  W.  LETTCH.  4188 
JAMES  E.  LBIDBIMAN.  JR.  MO* 
RKBARD  W.  LCVAN,  Wb 
DAVID  B.  UBBBT,  4008 
RITCHIB  M.  LILLY.  MM 
FREDERICK  H.  LINDNBl.  HTl 
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SCOTT  A.  LIND6EY.  8330 
DAVID  G  UNNEBUR.  7185 
R(»OtT  A.  LODGE.  83M 
EUODIE  A.  LOHMAN.  m.  S64S 
JAMBS  H.  LONG.  JR.  1843 
PAUL  H.  LORD.  0122 
DOUGLAS  L  LOVEJOY.  274* 
JAMES  M.  LOVELY.  8370 
RICHARD  W.  LUEKtNG.  1041 
STEVEN  J.  LYNN.  0131 
THOMAS  M.  LYTLE.  9612 
MARTIN  8.  MACY.  4878 
EDWARD  J.  MAOUIRE.  1217 
RONALD  8.  MAKUTA.  9811 
SAMUEL  A.  MARSHALL.  II.  8761 
RICHARD  J.  MARTIN.  JR.  7030 
MARY  P.  MAUCX.  2190 
DAVID  W.  MAULDIN.  9834 
EDMUND  B.  MAYR.  JR.  0154 
J<mN  M.  MCADAMS.  JK  0873 
RONALD  L  MOCLAIK  0086 
FRANCIS  M.  MOOOMB.  8219 
CHARLES  H.  MOOOHEY.  9711 
THOMAS  W.  MOGOWAN.  0321 
JOHN  D.  MOOUIRE.  3513 
CHARLES  A.  MCLAURINE.  9617 
PAUL  P.  MCNAMARA.  1213 
JAMBS  M.  MCNEAL.  7286 
THOMAS  O.  MOQUERRY.  1408 
SIDNEY  O.  MEAD.  4481 
WILLIAM  A.  MEIBl.  9806 
DAVID  B.  MERCIER.  3875 
TDIRY  D.  METLER.  108* 
JOHN  M.  METTERLE.  4812 
ROBERT  E.  MILSTEAD.  JR.  880* 
DAVID  R.  MIRRA.  48*3 
MARVIN  MONTEZ.  7(23 
WILLIAM  C.  MOOG.  9430 
CHARLES  W   MORRIS.  0421 
JOHN  C   MUERDLER.  JR.  M14 
WILLIAM  J.  MULLENS.  JR.  3443 
RICHARD  D.  MULLINS.  M7« 
JOHN  D.  MURRAY.  77M 
WILLIAM  R  MURRAY.  69*6 
RCWERT  B.  NELLBl.  0098 
JAMES  D.  NELSON.  9374 
MARK  A.  NEWBOLD.  4815 
JOHNNIE  L.  NEWTON.  1490 
RICHARD  M.  NDCON.  0138 
JOSEPH  E  NOBLE.  4090 
FREDERICK  C  NOLTE.  3082 
DANIEL  P  OBRIEN.  Vai 
DARRELL  P  OLSON.  1898 
MICHAEL  C.  ONEAL.  3542 
PIERRE  J.  ORTIZ.  JR.  7968 
FRANK  A.  PANTER.  JR.  2226 
CHARLES  8   PATTON.  8676 
ALAN  R.  PAVSNQl.  7063 
JOSEPH  H.  PEAOLER.  0042 
JAMES  C.  PEERY.  (190 
EUGENE  D.  PELLECCHIA.  OOM 
ALAN  C  PENDLETON.  2272 
DAVID  N   PENMAN.  0886 
ANDREW  J.  PETERS.  JR.  9S78 
MAXIE  W.  PHILLIPS.  9010 
TIMOTHY  L.  PHILLIPS.  04(5 
DANIEL  F.  PIERMARINI.  0156 
RANDALL  A.  PLUM.  87S0 
TERRANCE  M.  PORTMAN.  4»4 
WILLIAM  J.  POWELL.  5181 
WILLIAM  F.  PRATT.  78*1 
WILLIAM  J.  PRBBTON.  6471 
FRANCIS  A.  QUINDLZM.  JK  2986 
CANDACE  O.  gUINLAN.  0972 
DAVID  P.  RANN.  8686 
RICHARD  M.  RASMUSSEN.  8800 
GRBG<HiY  O.  RATHS.  3(17 
DAVID  J.  REOrrjEB.  3408 
ARTHUR  M.  REYNOLDS.  JK  <M0 
immOOD  O.  RICHARDS.  III.  0008 
RCnERT  8.  RICHARDSON.  83M 
JAMES  RICKARD.  9(01 
ERVm  RIVERS.  4600 
BLAKE  J.  ROBERTSON.  480* 
TERRY  G.  ROBLING.  1530 
JOHN  S  ROGERS.  lU.  3(8( 
PAUL  D  ROY.  9000 
PHILIP  C.  RUODEK  nil 
CHARLES  T.  RUSHWCMtTH.  m.  03(0 
MERRILL  L.  RUSSELL  JK  lOM 
ROBDtT  D.  RUTLEDOE.  2130 
KEVIN  M.  SANIXUHLEK  7415 
WALTDt  A.  SCHASniANN.  5MT 
JAMES  W.  8CHINDLBI.  3(75 
PATRICK  D.  SCHRUNK.  1080 
RICHARD  M.  8O0TT.  7M3 
THOMAS  E  SEAL.  2111 
RAYMOND  S.  8HELT0N.  8661 
RICHARDS  W.  BHUTTER8.  OOM 
DANIEL  U  SICKDIOER.  9003 
DDINIS  J.  SMITH.  8611 
RICHARD  J.  SMITH.  19(0 
STEVEN  L.  SMITH.  0883 
JAMBS  B.  SHELL.  9883 
JOHN  W.  SONDKRMANN.  9888 
ROBBtT  L.  SGMOBK  MM 
LELAND  F.  SOBRBLS.  JK  UM 
THOMAS  W.  SPBNCER.  »«I 
ROB^T  E.  STBPFBNBEN.  41M 
LESLIE  STEM.  8174 
MICRAB.  B.  CTEVBfS.  98S 
GRANT  R.  STEWART.  (677 


MICHAEL  E.  STEWART.  8B«1 
ROBBtT  W.  STRAHAN.  3873 
DOUGLAS  G.  STRBBTBl.  ons 
FREI^RICK  T.  8TR0CK.  48U 
JOHN  L.  SWEBfEY.  JK  MTO 
JAMBS  B.  SWIFT,  tm 
JOHN  K  TAXERA8.  7M7 
JOHN  M.  TAYLOR.  8873 
8TEPBBI  P.  TAYIXm.  9191 
TIMMY  J.  TBlR^iONNE.  (7(7 
JOHN  D.  THEEUWBN.  8086 
ROBERT  M.  THOMAS.  3488 
MICREAL  W.  THUMM.  S*t* 
MICHAEL  A.  TOEPFEK  78M 
DOUGLAS  M.  TONN.  7761 
FELIPE  TOaOlBB.  3M1 
CHARLES  F.  TRIPLETT.  MR 
WILLIAM  K.  TRTTCHLBIt.  8(M 
RICHARD  T.  TRYON.  7813 
PRBDBRICK  L.  TUGGLE.  8(36 
ALLB4  E  TURBYFILL.  0800 
CARL  D.  TURK.  73*1 
JOHN  H.  TURNEK  83M 
JC«N  R.  TURNBl.  1886 
BERT  B.  TUSSmO.  (198 
CLARENCE  L.  URP8.  JR.  2871 
EDWARD  G.  U8HEK  m.  (8M 
JOHN  VALENTIN.  1983 
THOMAS  M.  VANDERHOOF.  7(30 

ENRICO  M.  VELASQUEZ.  7«74 

OB08GE  J.  VINSKEY.  3tM 

JONATHAN  N  VIZINA.  7544 

ANDREW  D.  WALKER.  3381 

CLIFTOM  B.  WALLACE  0883 

DAYTON  F.  WARPLE.  1381 

ROBBtT  M.  WATTS.  3M1 

PHILIP  K  WBSTCOTT.  m.  7888 

RONALD  C.  WESTON.  3733 

WALTBt  J.  WIBlZlnCEI.  SIM 

ROBBtT  O.  WILOOX.  8808 

CHRISTOPHE  A.  WnjC.  1141 

MICHAEL  E  WILLIAMS.  8330 

DUANB  L  WTTMEK  71U 

STEPHBf  M.  WOMACK.  3M3 

DOUGLAS  T.  WRAY.  3433 

DAVTD  L  WRIGHT.  iM6  i 

GERALD  L  YANELLO.  7(88 

PHILIP  N.  YFF.  8846  I 

PHILIP  A.  YOUNG.  4U(  I 

INTHENAVT 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OOMMANDBtS  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY  FC81  PROMOTKW  TO  THE  PBUiA- 
NBTT  GRADE  OF  CAPTAIN.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  M.  DHIt- 
ED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  8M.  SUBJECT  TO  QDAUPKA- 
TION8  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDB>  BY  LAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICEB8 

To  be  captain 


CUNTOM  E  ADAMS 
HENRY  OBCmOE  ADAMS 
ELBNITA  FARBO  ALCTA 
JAMBBCHARLE 

ALKXANI»R 
JAMBS  THOMAS 

ALEXANDBR 
DENNIS  E.  AMUNDSOM 
DONALD  C.  ARTHUK  JR 
KARL  GCNTER  BABR 
JAMES  ROSEA  L  BARNEBBB 
RICHARD  LAWRENCE  BDCE 
THOMAS  KDiSMA 

BURKHARD 
FRANK  KBnfB>Y  J. 

BUTTBt 
JOHN  FREDBUCK  CARSON 
NEIL  TOOD  CBOPLIN 
PAUL  J.  CHRISTBtSON 
THOMAS  K  CULLISON 
ANDREW  J.  DUITA 
ROBERT  T.FRAKBR 
ROBBtT  D.  OAXDNBR 
CHARLES  OLBm  OKAY 
JAY  DUNCAN  BARVOEL 
STBPHBf  LEV  HOFFMAN 
DBOnSO.  BOOPBK 
FmO^UVLD  BDN  JENKINS 
WILLIAM  LUVBRMB  LITTLB 
LAWRENCE  T.E.  LIU 


EMILIO  MMN  MABSA 
JOHN  MATTHEW 

MATBCZm 
DOOOLAB  LTTLB  MATBW 


jaSB>H  ADVTIH  J.  MILLBt 
LARKY  E.  MILLBI 
BOMBl  JACXaOH  MOOKB. 

JR 
JOBND.  NABB 
LDUISAT  BBUIARD  PADBt 
DOMNA  Run  PHOtY 
JOHN  CARMONT  PHABB8 
CALVIN  LBB  P08XAia> 
RALPH  AKTHOR  L  PDCXnr 
ROOMBT  WBXB  BAVAOE 
mCBAKBTOMLI 


NADBl  KAMBL  TAKLA 
WILUAM  BBMARS 

TADBBl 
JOHN  KBKYOai  TATLOat 
MABOABBTANN 


JOHN  BIWARD  WKAVBl 
OBOOOE  CHARLES  WILSOM 
WILLIAM  DAVID  WOBZBL 
NICOLAS  DOfmi  TAMOMS 
EVELINA  YUHAM 


SUPPLY  CORPS  OmCEBS 

Tobecavtain 


ERIC  ARTHUR  ARIXBN 
ALLAN  ANDREW 

BANORABT 
DANNY  ARTHUR  BENDER 
BRUCE  BOBBRT  BENNETT 
ROBBtT  RALPH  BIRD 
DONALD  CLYDE  BOHANNON 
WILLIAM  HBIRY  BUBOON 
MICHAEL  PATRICK 

CALLAWAY 
DAVID  ALAN  CAPIZU 
LEVQN  HBIRY  CARPENTER 
ANTHONY  JOHN  CABSAMO. 

JR  

FRBDBRICX  OOI<B  CHl'I'I'l 
BRUCE  ARNOLD  OOLVIN 
STEPHEN  GARY  CRANDALL 


PATRICX  WILLIAM 

cmoaNOS 

ROSBIARY  NELSON 

DAWSON 
DAVID  BRDCE  DOOmjkS 
THOMAS  OWXM  DOTFBT 
JIMMIB  DABRBLL 


DAVID  aOOTT  BSMOODB 
MlfMAB.W.BVANB 
PAUL  DAVm  PADBBLL 


KBMMBTH  DAVID 


RICBAKD  TAYLOR  OimUN 
WILLIAM  CLDTON  OREMS 


tUUUi 
DfNHI 


L 
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PRANKUN  PALMDl 

OtnatAHD 
ROBBCT  AMDRIW 

OOSTAFSON 
THOMAS  JOEL  HAMMON8. 

m 

PHUJP  STEPHEN 

HANNAFORD 
RTAN  LXWm  HANSON 
RONALD  WILLIAM 

mCKMAM 
LEE  DAVID  HOFFMAN 
RONALD  DC ANK 

HUDDLX8T0N 
JOSEPH  FRANCIS  HURLEY. 

JR 
JOHN  EDWARD  JACKSON 
OWILTM  HOWARD  JENKINS. 

JR 
MICHAEL  LYNN  JENKINS 
TERRXNCB  BATEMAN 

JOHNSON 
STEVEN  DALE  KE88ELRINO 
JAY  BARRY  KOEHLER 
DAVID  A.  UNDSAY 
NATHANIEL  D.  MALCOLM. 

JR 
STEWART  LEE  MANLEY 
ALFONSCARL 

MARCZYM8KI 
JAMES  ELBDRN  MCCRAY.  n 
DONALD  RICHARD 

MCKBMZIK.  JR 
FELTON  MILLER 
RAYMOND  LEE  MILLER 


LONSDALE  CLIFFORD 

MrrCHBLL 
ROBERT  TOLMIE  MOORE,  m 
JOHNNOOOSEK 
JOHN  DAVID  PLBX3ER 
IU»BIT  EDOENE  REEVE 
JAMES  DCMALD  REILY.  JR 
SYD  W.  RODENBAROER 
THOMAS  ARTHUR  ROREX 
GBOROE  EMERY  SAUER.  m 
WILLIAM  OEOROE  SCHMIDT 
JETFERY  WnXIAM 

SCHNEIDER 
THOMAS  JOSEPH 

8CHREIBER 
ANTHONY  EDWARD 

8TEIOELMAN 
DANIEL  HERMAN  STONE 
ROBERT  LEE  SWENEY 
GRANT  WILLIAM  THORPE 
JOHN  EMORY  TUFTS 
EDUARDO  OERARDO 

VINAORE 
JAMBS  EDWm  VOGELSANG 
JAMES  STEPHEN  WALTERS 
BENJAMIN  HARRISON 

WELCH,  ni 
ROY  WALTER 

WERTHMULLER 
CHARLES  ELBRISOE  WHITE 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  WIMETT 
ROBERT  HARDING  WOOD,  n 
ERIC  HAMILTON  WORRALL 
DENNIS  LLOYD  WRIGHT 
DALEJ.  ZEHNER 


RONALD  UVOJI  laCH 
GLENN  H.  MCCR  iNIE 
GEORGE  C.  PAU1 
R06C0E  E.  RECl  3R.  JR 


STANLEY  BERNARD  SCOTT, 

JR 
ROBERT  HARRY  WILUAM8 
WINSTON  BRUCE  WILSON 


CIVIL  ^GWEER  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


JAMES  RICHARI  ALLEN 
PAUL  DOUGLAS; 

CHAM  BERLIN 
THOMAS  HOLM 

CHRISTEN8EN 
GARY  MYERS  O  AFT 
JOSEPH  CLAY  D  IAN 
FRED  WARREN  I  EW 
FRANK  PETER  ^GEORGE. 

ni 

DAVm  KIRK  GEMERT 
WILLIAM  MICHA  EL  HALL 
ROBERT  GERAD|10CK£R. 
JR 


JUDGE  ADVOpATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


JOSEPH  EDWAK  I  RAGGETT 
FRED  REINHARI  T  BECKER 
PATRICK  J.  CAR  rEY 
GERALD  EDWAK 

CHAMPAGNE 
THOMAS  JOSEPI 

CONNELLY 
DANIEL  J.  DAL^IO.  JR 
JAMES  E.  HALV(  R80N 
MARK  MICHAEL  WORGAN 


Lao  THOMAS  BROOAN 
IVAN  BLACKWELL 

BCRNm.  JR 
THOMAS  K.  CRADWICK 
EDWIN  DANIEL  CONDON.  JR 
CHARLES  R  DOMCAN 


PATRICK  L.  FRYER 
THOMAS  GINO  GIUNTOLI 
YOUNG  CHANG  HA 
JOSEPH  W   HINEB 
MICHAEL  H.  KfaWEDY 
GEORGE  A.  LANGHORNE 


JEFFERY  PAUL 
DONALD  J. 
EUGENE  D. 
GORDON M 
ROBERT  BRUCE 


RONALD  ARNOLD  KECHTER 
ROBERT  FRANKLIN 

KIESLING 
DONALD  GENE  MORRIS 
BERNARD  FRANCIS 

MURPHY.  JR 
ANTHONY  MICHAEL  PARISI 
LINWARD  RAY  PYLANT 
WILLIAM  HERMAN  RUBY. 

JR 
LEONARD  PAUL  SCULLION 
TERRENCE  WILLIAM  TULL 


FRANKLIN  EARL  HAR'  r 
JEFFREY  W.  HUTTER 
DA  VXD  GARY  KOFFLE|t 
MICHAEL  E.  UTTLE 
ROBERTSON  D.  LOAR 
EDWARD  C.  MARSHAIX 
CLYDE  WESLEY  MAYIlALL 
DANIEL  M.  MEYER 


March  19,  1991 

GORDON  JAMES  NOLAN 
PETER  V.  ROGERS 
HENRY  A.  8T0PUIAIN.  JR 
DAVID  PETER  TERCHA 
CAROL  IRENE  BAK  TURNER 
SHEILA  MCCABE  TWOHEY 
JEFFREY  PETER  WETZEL 


MEDICAL  SI  RVICE  CORPS  OFFICERS 

1  0  be  captain 


PATRICK  W.  KELLEY 
THOMAS  NEAL  LEDVINA 
PETER  JOHN  MCLAUGHLIN 
JOHN  BERNAR 

MONTGOMERY 
DAVID  LESUE  PEACE 
JOSEPH  DOUGLA 

8CRANT0N 
CLYDE  JOSEPH  VILLEMEZ 
RICHARD  FRANCIS  WALSH 


CHARLES  LA  W80 

ANDERSON 
ROBERT  RAN80ME  AlteRS 
FRED  GEORGE  SARIN.  L.  JR 
PHILLIP  JAY  BARNET  f 
LAWRENCE  J.  BOLANI  .  JR 
AUGUST  LOUIS  BOUM  BOIS 
ROBERT  CHARLES  CA  ITER 
JOHN  PETER  CHRISTOPHER 
GEORGE  HOWA 

CRITTENDEN 
DAVID  G  DANIEL 
WILLIAM  STEPHEN  D^L 
GEORGE  E.  GIBSON. 
ANDRE  MICHAEL  GRIftDAN 


JOHN  EVERffTT  I.  OREENAN 
HAYWOOD  NANCE  HUGHES 
MICHAEL  MEYER 
ROBERT  MARTIN  MILLER 
KATHLEEN  DOUG 

MORRISON 
ROBERT  CLAYTO  ROCKHILL 
ROY  REYNOLD  SKOG.  JR 
DONALD  ANTHONY  SMITH 
JESSE  HERNANDE 

VASQUEZ 
LEN  STANLEY  WATTS 
SHEILA  RAY  WEINBERG 
JOHN  HARVEY  ZIMMERMAN 


mmsi  CORPS  officers 


to  be  captain 


Df  NTAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


LLLEN  SAMUEL  J.  CATHERS 

STEPHEN  GARRETT  DAVIS 
JR         LARRY  JAMES  DERMODY 
JR  ROBERT  A  ENGLER 

;ARLS0N         DAVID  ROSS  FITCH 


BR»  (LEY 
BRO  m. 


WILLIAM  DAVID  / 
ERVIN  LYLE  AMBB 
BARBARA  JEAN  BE 
MICHAEL  WILLIAM 

BENWAY 
JESSE  PAUL  BURNS. 
GLORIA  JEAN  CAFF 
JOHN  FRANCTS  CAFF 
CAROLYN  ZAK  CARLTON 
CAROL  ANNE  CARNEY 
RICHARD  ALLEN  DUN1 1 
MARY  ANNE  GARONE]  I 


PAMELA  GRAY 
MARY  LOUISE  HOUSER 
LOIS  ELAINE  LOVERIDGE 
KRISTINE  ELLEN  MINNICK 
CYNTHIA  E  PERRY 
ELEANOR  ELSIE  PERRY 
ELAINE  CHARLOTT  8AVIOB 
FAYE  THORR  SCOTT 
JAMES  PRANaS  TYNAN.  JR 
LUCY  MENDOZA 
VANBELOIS 


March  19,  1991 
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THE  CYPRUS  PROBLEM  AND  THE 
NEW  WORLD  ORDER 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIEU) 

OF  MlCmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  put 
the  gulf  crisis  behind  us,  now  is  ttw  time  to 
focus  on  the  Cyprus  dispute  and  commit  our- 
selves to  resolving  that  long-starxJing  problem 
in  a  fair  and  timely  fashion. 

The  administration  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  military  victory  over  Iraq.  Our  loyal  allies, 
including  Turkey,  helped  us  make  that  militeiry 
operatmn  successful.  Turkey  supported  Ameri- 
ca's efforts  and  deserves  the  akJ  ttiat  it  re- 
cently received  from  our  Government.  I  have 
always  sakl,  however,  that  frierKJs  help 
friends.  Now  it  is  time  for  Turkey  to  again  ex- 
terxl  a  fiand  of  frierxtehip  to  help  us  resolve  a 
k>ng-starx)ing  dispute  that  has  concerned  me 
for  many  years. 

Since  1974,  Cyprus  has  been  a  divkled  is- 
land natkxi.  Turkey's  invaskm  of  that  islarxl 
displaced  thousands  o(  Greek  Cypriots  wtx> 
fled  to  the  south  to  become  refugees  in  ttieir 
own  land.  United  Natk>ns  troops  separate  tfie 
two  communities  on  Cyprus  with  a  barrier 
known  as  the  green  line.  What  can  we  do  to 
address  this  human  tragedy? 

As  we  t>egin  to  buikj  a  new  vrarU  order,  I 
hope  that  the  Cyprus  problem  is  at  the  top  of 
the  administration's  intematx>nat  priority  list. 
History  has  taught  us  ttiat  unresolved  prob- 
lems have  a  way  of  festering.  As  we  enoerge 
from  the  tragic  gulf  war,  we  do  not  need  a  se- 
rkxjs  problem  in  the  eastern  Mediterrartean. 

When  we  address  tfie  Cyprus  problem,  our 
goal  shouM  be  a  solution  that  brings  fairness, 
justice,  and  respect  for  fundamental  litwrties. 
We  shoukj  discuss  tf>e  many  United  Natons 
Security  Council  resolutk>ns  tfiat  remain  to  be 
implemented.  Wfien  we  work  with  tfie  inter- 
natnnal  community  to  txiikl  a  new  worid  order, 
we  shoukl  insist  ttiat  the  Cyprus  dilemma  be 
solved  once  and  for  all. 

I  wehx>me  the  new  workf  order  and  trust 
that  the  crafters  of  that  future  landscape  envi- 
sion peace  on  that  kxig-troubled  island. 


AMERICA'S  COMMITMENT  TO 
PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY 


HON.  ROBERT  L  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
W  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  D0Rr4AN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouU  like  to  share  with  you  Vne  Presxtent 
Dan  QuaylTs  outstanding  March  13,  1991, 
speech  before  the  Mki-America  Committee  in 
Chicago,  IL 

Vce  President  Quayle  delivered  a  rousing 
tribute  to  our  brave  men  and  women  wtw 


served  in  Operatkxi  Desert  Storm.  He  com- 
mended their  dedk:atx>n  to  duty  and  their  pro- 
fesskxialism.  He  also  credited  the  role  Presi- 
dent Reagan  played  in  modernizing  our  Armed 
Forces  during  his  8  years  In  offKe.  He  praised 
ttie  inspired  leadership  of  President  George 
Bush  and  his  military  advisers,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dick  Cheney,  Gen.  Colin  Powell  and 
Gen.  Nk>rnian  Schwarzkopf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  United  States  led  liberation 
of  Kuwait  is  a  tribute  to  American  determina- 
tkxi,  ingenuity,  and  courage  and  Vk^  Presi- 
dent Ouayle's  speech  epitomizes  the  pride  all 
Americans  feel  at>out  our  great  NatkKi.  I  urge 
all  our  colleagues  to  take  a  few  moments  and 
read  ttiese  important  remarks: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Dan  Quatle 

It's  good  to  be  here  In  Chicag-o.  Just  before 
coming  here.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
meeting:  with  the  126th  Air  Refueling  Wing  of 
the  Illinois  Air  National  Guard,  and  the  36th 
APSS  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  And  let  me 
tell  you  something:  Those  men  and  Women 
are  sure  glad  to  be  back  home.  And  we're 
even  more  glad  to  have  them  home.  They 
have  accomplished  their  mission.  And  this 
time,  unlike  Vietnam,  our  Nation  is  treating 
our  returning  soldiers  like  the  heroes  they 
are. 

But  they're  not  our  only  heroes.  I'd  also 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Veterans  of  Korea  and  Vietnam.  These 
veterans  also  fought  heroically,  but  they 
didn't  get  the  recognition  they  deserved.  To 
them  I  say:  Desert  Storm  Is  your  victory  too. 

The  Mid-American  Committee  Is  celebrat- 
ing its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  You  have 
always  provided  a  forum  to  discuss  the  great 
issues  facing  our  Nation.  Today  will  be  no 
exeption. 

We  meet  at  an  extraordinary  moment  in 
world  history.  The  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies have  Just  won  one  of  the  most  stunning 
military  victories.  The  movie  Henry  V  re- 
minds us  that  our  Persian  Gulf  victory  has 
parallels  to  Agincourt.  You'll  recall  that 
English  forces  killed  ten  thousand  French 
troope  In  that  epic  battle,  while  losing  only 
twenty  five  men  themselves.  And  In  Desert 
Storm,  we  destroyed  an  Iraqi  army  of.  over 
half  a  million  troope,  while  suffering  slightly 
more  than  a  hundred  fatalities. 

Operation  Desert  Storm  Is  ol)vlou8ly  going 
to  be  studied  in  military  academices  for 
years  to  come.  But  it  holds  important  les- 
sons for  the  rest  of  us,  as  well.  This  after- 
noon, I'd  like  to  examine  some  of  those  les- 
sons. 

My  first  visit  to  Chicago,  as  Vice  President 
was  in  A[»ril  '89  to  address  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  My 
speach  zeroed  in  on  America's  so-called 
"declinists."  America's  decllnlsts  are  a 
group  of  pundits  who  were  predicting  Ameri- 
ca's imminent  fall  firom  world  leadership. 
America's  best  days,  the  declinists  argued, 
were  behind  us.  We  had  l>etter  accept  this 
fact,  and  resign  ourselves  as  graciously  as 
possible  to  our  diminished  role  in  the  world. 
The  declinists  predict  defeatism,  low  growth, 
and  an  America  unable  to  sustain  its  status 
of  world  leadership.  Their  bible  is  a  much- 


heralded  book  called  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Great  Powers,  by  Paul  Kennedy. 

For  me  and  hopefully  others,  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  has  once  and  for  all  slam-dunked 
our  declinists.  Other  nations  made  Imjires- 
sive  contributions  to  Desert  Storm,  Init  it 
was  America's  leadership  and  contribution 
that  were  decisive.  Today,  as  In  the  past,  the 
world  looks  to  America  for  leadership  in 
times  of  crisis.  And  today,  as  in  the  past, 
only  America  is  capable  of  providing  world 
leadership. 

But  the  stunning  victory  achieved  by  coa- 
lition forces  against  Iraq  has  refuted  the 
declinists  in  yet  another  respect.  In  recent 
years,  many  declinists  made  reputations  for 
themselves  by  running  down  the  skills  of 
American  servicemen  and  women,  and  derid- 
ing the  quality  of  American  technology.  As 
one  pundit  put  it  on  the  eve  of  war,  "All 
those  precision  weapons  and  gadgets  and  giz- 
mos and  stealth  fighters  are  not  going  to 
make  it  possible  to  reconquer  Kuwait  with- 
out Riany  thousands  of  casualties." 

Well,  it  turned  out  he  got  It  exactly  wrong. 
The  quality  of  our  people  was  the  key  to  our 
victory.  And  our  military  technology — "all 
those  gizmos  and  gadgets" — saved  thousands 
of  American  and  allied  lives,  and  provided  us 
with  the  decisive  edge.  Let  me  grive  you  some 
examples. 

I'll  begin  with  the  Patriot  missile.  The 
idea  of  a  bullet  hitting  a  ballet  was  proven  a 
reality.  Scores  of  Saddam's  Scuds  were 
blown  out  of  the  sky  by  the  Patriot. 

In  the  past,  however,  some  had  urged  us  to 
rely  for  our  defense  on  theories  of  deterrence 
rather  than  on  technologies  of  defense.  They 
argued  that  security  can  be  achieved  by  rely- 
ing on  offensive  weapons  alone.  Well,  as 
President  Bush  put  it  the  other  day.  "Thank 
God  that  when  the  Scuds  came  in,  the  people 
of  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia  had  more  to  pro- 
tect them  than  some  alistract  theory  of  de- 
terrence." They  had  defensive  weapons. 
Thank  God  for  the  American  creativity  and 
technology,  which  saved  thousands  of  price- 
less human  lives. 

Another  example  of  American  Innovation 
and  creativity  was  the  M-1  Abrams  Tank. 
Although  some  in  Congress  have  criticized 
the  M-1  tank  as  "vulnerable"  and  a  "ques- 
tionable buy,"  It  showed  its  capability  in 
Desert  Storm.  Going  up  against  the  Soviet- 
made  T-72  tanks  of  Saddam's  Republican 
Guard  in  the  largest  tank  battle  since  World 
War  n,  the  M-1  tanks  destroyed  hundreds  of 
their  adversaries.  And  throughout  the  course 
of  the  battle,  the  Soviet-made  T-72's  were 
able  to  knock  out  only  two  M-l's. 

As  a  final  example  the  effectiveness  of 
American  technology,  consider  the  Stealth 
Fighter  in  Desert  Storm.  The  F-117  con- 
stituted less  than  three  percent  of  the  total 
aircraft  of  Desert  Storm.  Yet  it  accounted 
for  more  than  forty  percent  of  the  Iraqi  tar- 
gets we  hit. 

Many  of  those  targets  were  in  Baghdad. 
You  saw  the  night  skies  of  Baghdad  light  up 
like  the  fourth  of  July  with  anti-aircraft 
fire,  yet  not  a  single  F-U7  was  shot  down- 
not  a  single  one. 

All  in  all.  smart  weapons,  in  the  hands  of 
smart  people,  made  all  the  difference  In 
Desert  Storm.  Indeed.  U.S.  technology  and 
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skills  won  the  war.  American  quality  tri- 
umphed over  Iraqi  quantity.  And  American 
brainpower  triumphed  over  Soviet  hardware. 
Aa  the  President  said  last  week,  "The  Amer- 
ica we  saw  In  Desert  Storm  was  Orst-class 
talent." 

President  Bush  is  right.  Our  armed  forces 
displayed  a  professionalism  that  was  truly 
first-class.  But  you  know,  it  hasn't  always 
been  like  that.  In  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam, 
our  armed  forces  were  badly  demoralized. 
Veterans  who  came  home  after  serving-  in 
Vietnam  were  often  shunned  by  the  rest  of 
the  society.  Parts  of  the  country  turned 
their  back  on  the  military.  The  military  be- 
came hurt,  bitter,  and  confused. 

Today  Is  a  different  story.  Today  our  mili- 
tary wear  the  uniform  proudly.  Today  our 
military  stands  tall  and  proud.  Yes,  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  change  over  the  years. 
There  have  also  been  some  irofound  reforms 
which  have  changed  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  servicemen  and  women. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reform  was  re- 
placing the  draft  by  an  all  volunteer  force. 
This  means  that  the  only  people  who  are 
serving  in  our  armed  forces  today  are  men 
and  women  who  want  to  serve,  men  and 
women  who  have  chosen  to  serve.  Clearly, 
nothing  does  more  to  lower  the  morale  of  an 
organization— any  organization— than  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
there  under  duress.  And  nothing  does  more 
to  raise  the  morale  of  an  organization  than 
having  it  consist  entirely  of  men  and  women 
who  have  freely  chosen  to  Join  It. 

But  while  our  armed  forces  no  longer  rely 
on  the  draft,  they  have  not  abandoned  their 
high  standards.  For  they  understand  that  no- 
body signs  up  to  Join  a  third-rate  organiza- 
tion. To  attract  the  best,  you've  got  to  be 
the  best.  And  our  armed  forces  are  the  best! 
Our  armed  forces  have  maintained  a  strict- 
ly enforced  policy  of  color-blindness.  Our 
military  is  a  true  meritocracy.  In  today's 
army,  you  don't  get  ahead  because  you  are 
white,  and  you  don't  get  ahead  because  you 
are  black.  There  are  no  quotas.  You  simply 
get  ahead  because  you  are  good.  And  far 
from  causing  racial  friction,  this  policy  has 
promoted  greater  racial  harmony.  It  also  en- 
hances the  virtue  of  self-respect. 

A  final  reason  for  the  superb  performance 
Of  our  armed  forces  in  Desert  Storm  was  that 
they  were  allowed  to  do  their  Job.  Washing- 
ton didn't  try  to  "micro-manage"  this  war. 
The  President  set  the  war's  broad  objectives. 
He  careftilly  defined  the  military's  mission. 
And  having  done  all  that,  he  let  the  military 
itself  carry  out  that  mission.  He  treated  our 
servicemen  and  women  like  professionals — 
not  like  puppets  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
And  our  soldiers  responded  as  he  knew  they 
would:  With  skill,  courage  and  dedication. 

Our  armed  forces  understand  the  value  of 
OUT  people.  They  know  that  success  in  com- 
bat depends  on  making  the  most  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  human  spirit.  And  their 
reforms  have  sought  to  do  Just  that.  By  giv- 
ing people  a  greater  choice;  by  enforcing 
high  standards;  by  recognizing  and  reward- 
ing merit;  by  being  truly  color-blind;  and  by 
knowing  when  to  Intervene,  and  when  to 
May  out  of  the  way— we  have  succeeded  in 
creating  a  military  that  Is  truly  second  to 
none. 

Bat  our  military  is  not  the  only  American 
Instltntion  that  should  be  second  to  none. 
Onr  achocls,  our  industries  and  our  produc- 
tlTlty  should  also  be  second  to  none.  And 
while  I  would  not  argue  that  techniques  that 
work  in  the  military  are  directly  applicable 
to  the  domestic  sector,  I  would  argue  that 
the  military's  emphasis  on  our  people  is  a 
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lesson  that  ooes  carry  over  into  other  walks 
of  life.  I 

President  ^ush  understands  this  lesson.  He 
knows  that  fcur  future  competitiveness  de- 
iwnds  as  mudh  on  the  Intangible  currency  of 
our  people's  ^kllls  and  motivations  as  it  does 
on  the  dollars  and  cents  of  financial  capital. 
He  knows  thit  as  we  move  into  the  2l8t  cen- 
tury, we  mus  continue  to  Improve  our  com- 
petitiveness. I  And  that  means  using  our 
moral  and  Intellectual  resources  as  effec- 
tively as  pdBslble.  That's  what  President 
Bush's  domeatlc  agenda  is  really  all  about. 

For  examae,  the  President  is  committed 
to  restructl^  our  educational  system  by 
promoting  greater  educational  choice.  He 
knows  that  ^st  as  the  performance  of  our 
servicemen  a^d  women  improved  when  they 
were  given  a  |choice  about  whether  or  not  to 
serve,  so  thi  performance  of  our  students 
will  improve  I  if  they  and  their  parents  can 
choose  the  schools  they  attend.  You  can't 
solve  the  proBlems  of  our  educational  system 
simply  by  throwing  more  money  at  it,  any 
more  than  y4u  could  have  solved  our  mili- 
tary's problins  In  the  wake  of  Vietnam 
through  finai^cial  means  alone.  You  had  to 
change  the  system.  You  had  to  change  the 
atmosphere.  Tou  had  to  change  people's  mo- 
tivation. And!  that's  what  educational  choice 
is  all  about. 

But  along  ^Ith  greater  educational  choice, 
the  President  is  dedicated  to  maintaining 
standards  of  educational  excellence.  His  goal 
is  for  our  students  to  be  number  one  In  the 
world  in  matn  and  science  by  the  year  2000. 
And  we  can  adhieve  it;  we  will  achieve  it. 

We  will  al^J  achieve  another  goal  of  the 
President:  Becoming  a  truly  color-blind  soci- 
ety. And  you  Hon't  do  that  by  discriminating 
in  favor  of  cne  group  and  against  another. 
You  do  it  bj  treating  all  groups  equally. 
That's  what]  the  President's  civil  rights 
agenda  is  all  ibout:  Equality.  The  experience 
of  black  Ameflcans  in  our  armed  forces  dem- 
onstrates that,  they  don't  need  quotas  and 
preferences  X4  attain  the  very  highest  ranks 
of  excellence.  All  Americans  of  all  races  de- 
sire fairness  and  equal  opportunity. 

The  Presidmit,  is  also  committed  to  pro- 
moting Amedca's  progress  in  science  and 
technology.  Sinart  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
smart  people  jwon  the  war  in  the  Gulf.  And 
the  finest  tachnology  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  people  will  keep  America  competitive 
in  the  world  of  the  future. 

That  is  wh*  the  President's  budget  calls 
for  a  13  percent  increase  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Tiat  increase  Is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  bu<|get— and  brings  Federal  R  and 
D  Investment  to  a  record  high.  And  one  of 
our  highest  piflorities  Is  basic  research,  espe- 
cially by  the  individual  scientist  or  a  small 
research  team.  To  support  that  work,  our 
budget  calls  f*r  a  SI  billion  Increase  In  basic 
research.         | 

But  along  wBth  record  levels  of  federal  in- 
vestment in  fesearch  and  development — in- 
vestment totaling  $76  billion— we  are  com- 
mitted to  working  with  American  Industries. 
We  want  to  nmke  it  easier  for  companies  to 
capitalize  on  tfhe  discoveries  of  basic  science. 
We  want  busiaesses  to  develop  new  products 
and  processes.  One  way  to  meet  these  goals 
is  to  remove  the  roadblocks  of  over  regula- 
tion. For  Justt  as  federal  micro-management 
undercuts  out  military's  effectiveness,  so 
federal  over-regulation  undercuts  our  econo- 
my's effectiveness. 

As  most  of  Jrou  know.  President  Bush,  as 
Vice  President,  chaired  the  Task  Force  on 
Regulatory  Relief.  Last  June,  the  Presi- 
dent's Competitiveness  Council,  which  I 
head,  was  dlricted  by  the  President  to  as- 
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sume  the  same  r  }le  In  this  Administration. 
The  President  adked  the  Council  to  put  an 
end  to  what  he  has  called  "regulatory  creep" 
in  the  federal  government.  With  that  man- 
date, we  have  begun  to  reassert  the  Bush  leg- 
acy of  regulatory  relief. 

And  the  Presl(|Bnt  remains  conunltted  to 
reducing  the  tut  rate  on  capital  gains  to 
unleash  the  powt^  of  the  market  place— the 
power  of  ideas  amd  ft-ee  enterpise.  Despite 
what  the  critics  Jtxy  to  argue,  the  facts  are 
in:  A  reduction  ^^  the  capital  gains  rate  cre- 
ates Jobs  and  profiotes  economic  growth.  We 
saw  It  happen  In  1978.  We  saw  It  happen  in 
1981.  And  I  promise  you:  We'll  see  it  happen 
again. 

All  of  the  President's  domestic  initiatives 
that  I've  Just  outlined  have  a  single,  under- 
lying goal.  They  Aeek  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
individual  fjreedom,  to  liberate  the  power  of 
the  American  mind  and  the  potential  of  the 
American  spirit.  jFor  when  it  comes  to  the 
military,  when  |t  comes  to  politics,  and 
when  it  comes  tol  economics,  we  know  this: 
Freedom  works.  And  we  know  how  freedom 
works:  By  enabling  every  Individual  to  put 
his  or  her  talents  to  full  use. 

Speaking  nearlj^  150  years  ago  in  Spring- 
field Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  When  "mind,  all-conquering 
mind,  shall  live  a^d  move  the  monarch  of  the 
world."  My  We^ds,  that  day  Is  f^t  ap- 
proaching. In  the(  21st  century,  success  will 
go  to  the  nation  tiiat  utilizes  its  Intellectual 
resources  most  affectively.  And  as  Desert 
Storm  demonstra^s,  that  nation  will  be  the 
United  States — pipvlded  we  are  wise  enough 
to  learn  its  lesso^,  and  determined  enough 
to  apply  those  lessons. 

Thank  you  and  «od  Bless  You. 
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Ms.  ROS-LEHltlNEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Magnet  School  Program  in  Dade  County,  FL, 
has  nurtured  ethnic  diversity  and  academic  ex- 
cellence in  south  Rorida.  A  special  contributor 
to  this  endeavor  i$  the  Science  Zoo  Magnet 
Program.  The  Scjence  Zoo  Program  offers 
students  a  unk)uei  opportunity  to  explore  in 
depth  the  discipline  of  science  as  it  relates  to 
the  zoo  and  natur^  animal  habitat  Unlike  tra- 
ditional classroom  experience,  students  are 
able  to  interact  w^h  zoo  and  animal  experts 
with  hands-on  actrvites. 

The  Science  Zoo  Magnet  Program  is  part  of 
a  larger  Magnet  P^ram.  The  district  magnet 
advisory  committed,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dade  County  Public  Schools,  has  assembled 
an  impressive  eduoational  program  of  47  mag- 
net schools  and  pr^grants.  The  success  is  due 
in  part  to  commur^  involvement  in  the  pro- 
gram, like  that  of  the  Metrozoo  in  the  Science 
Zoo  Program.  Local  universities,  colleges, 
businesses,  and  cUttural  associations  are  able 
to  take  pride  in  and  contribute  to  the  education 
system  in  Dade  Couity. 

The  Magnet  Proijram  as  a  whole  affirms  two 
fundamental  valuee  in  education,  divtMsity, 
and  excellence.  The  program  offers  dh/erse 
educatmnal  experiences  which  more  ckisety 
represent  the  ethni^  makeup  of  Dade  County. 
The  Magnet  Program  also  encourages  aca- 
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demic  excellence  through  educational  choice 
for  parents  and  children.  Students  show  great 
enttHJSiasm  and  commitment  to  tt>elr  studies 
because  they  are  atile  to  choose  the  aca- 
demic path  of  greatest  interest. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  Silvia  Gonzales- 
Conn,  community  affairs  coordinator  for  the 
Zoological  Society  of  Florida,  friends  of 
Metrozoo  for  making  ttie  Science  Zoo  Magnet 
a  success.  I  also  commerxJ  those  leaders  in 
business,  academia,  and  cultural  endeavors 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  Mag- 
net School  Program  in  Dade  County  and  thus 
contributed  to  ttie  quality  of  education  in  gen- 
eral for  south  Florida. 
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national  debt  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  legislation,  and  to  join  me  in  ttiis  effort  to 
restore  the  fiscal  integrity  of  tfie  U.S.  Goverrv 
nrient. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 


HON.  L  IHOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
July  of  last  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  on  a  resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  mandate  a  tialanced 
Federal  budget  That  resolution  failed,  by  only 
seven  votes,  to  achieve  the  two-thirds  majority 
required  for  passage.  Instead,  the  House 
passed  a  balanced  budget  statute,  a  measure 
so  meaningless  that  the  Senate  never  even 
bottiered  to  take  it  up. 

I  recently  reviewed  the  record  of  that  House 
detnte.  I  reread  the  speeches  made  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment  resolution  who  \n- 
sisted,  ttie  evidence  of  two  decades  notwitfv 
standing,  \haX  Congress  would  indeed  make 
the  hard  decisions  needed  to  control  Federal 
8pendir>g:  I  noted  the  arguments  that  the 
amendment  represented  nottwig  but  ginrv 
mickry  and  political  cover,  offered  by  some 
wfto  then  voted  for  the  statutory  approach; 
and  I  was  fascinated  t>y  the  solemn  pre- 
dk:tions  that  Congress  woukj  voluntarily  face 
up  to  ecoTKHnk;  reality  and  prioritize  Federal 
sperxing  programs— though,  on  the  very  day 
the  ttalanced  statute  was  passed,  the  House 
refused  to  cut  even  $19.90  from  a  Federal 
spending  bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitutkxial  amendment  to 
mandate  a  balanced  Federal  budget  vtnll  force 
Congress  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  various 
spendmg  pressures.  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tk>n  has  dearty  demonstrated  it  does  not  have 
the  will  to  hoM  the  fiscal  line,  and  just  this 
month  the  House  voted  to  significantly  weaken 
the  spending  control  mechanisms  enacted  as 
part  of  ttie  last  year's  budget  summit  agree- 
ment. Ttie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  just  amounced  ttie  result  of  this  fiscal 
mismanagement  0MB  has  estimated  the  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  year  1991  will  ring  in  at  some 
$300  billion,  almost  $80  billkm  more  than  the 
prevkxis  record  defkat  of  $221 .2  billkxi  back  in 
1986. 

It  is  obvkxs  that  Congress  will  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  control  Federal  spending 
only  when  it  has  no  other  choice.  I  am  again 
introducing,  as  I  have  each  Congress  since 
first  coming  to  Washington,  a  resolutkm  caMng 
for  a  consiitulwnal  amerKknent  to  mandate  a 
balanced  Federal  budget,  and  to  provide  for 
the  systematic  repayment  of  ttie  accumulated 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  BAHA'IS 
IS  NOT  OVER  YET 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORHR 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  decades  the 
Baha'i  minority  in  Iran  h£is  suffered  brutal  re- 
|Aessk>n  by  the  Iranian  Government.  Since 
1979,  hundreds  of  Baha'is  have  been  exe- 
cuted, ttiousands  have  been  imprisoned  solely 
for  ttieir  religious  tieliets,  and  many  have  been 
ruthlessly  tortured. 

Fortunately,  the  situatron  is  much  better 
today  ttian  it  was  10  years  ago.  At  ttie  present 
time,  fewer  ttian  10  Baha'is  remain  in  prison 
and  none  were  executed  during  1990. 

Otjvkxisly  ttie  Iranian  government  responds 
to  intematkxial  pressure.  Over  the  years  the 
administratkm  and  Congress  have  openly  sup- 
ported ttie  Baha'is,  including  a  resolutkKi  I  irv 
troduced  In  1988  expressing  concern  atxxjt 
atxjses  directed  toward  ttie  Baha'is. 

The  United  Natkins  has  also  focused  its  at- 
tention on  ttie  Batia'is  In  Iran.  At  ttie  recent 
meetings  of  ttie  United  Natk>ns  Human  Rigtits 
Commisskxi  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  corv 
sensus  resolution  was  reactied  whch  not  only 
refers  specifically  to  ttie  Batia'is,  but  also  ex- 
tends ttie  mandate  of  United  Natkxis  Special 
Representative  to  Iran,  wtio  has  reported  con- 
tinued official  discrimination  against  the  Ba- 
ha'is. 

It  is  crucial  that  ttie  world  not  forget  ttiat  al- 
though the  Baha'is  are  no  kmger  being  exe- 
cuted and  imprisoned  for  their  religious  affili- 
atkHi,  they  are  still  tieing  systematically  dis- 
criminated against  in  Iran.  We  must  continue 
to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  ttie  Baha'is  arxl  corv 
demn  Iran's  denial  to  respect  ttieir  religkxis 
rights  guaranteed  t>y  intematkxial  law. 


TO  CORRECT  INJUSTICE  IN  OUR 
TAX  CODE 


HON.  HON  L  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
reintroduce  legislatkxi  that  will  correct  a  gross 
injustKe  in  our  Tax  Code.  As  many  of  my  cd- 
l^ues  know,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Akx>tiol.  To- 
t>acco,  and  Firearms  [BATF],  with  help  from 
ttie  IRS  and  State  alcohol  lk;ense  agencies,  is 
now  collecting  large,  somebmes  decades-okl 
tax  det>ts,  including  penalties  and  interest, 
from  thousands  of  small  businesses  on  a  tax 
of  wtik:h  many  have  been  completely  un- 
aware. 

As  you  know,  ttie  BATF  issued  nolKes  or- 
dering businesses  to  invnedately  pay  in  ful 
the  tialance  of  all  unconeded  taxes  previously 
unknown  to  most  businesses.  This  is  a  prime 
example  of  an  overzeatous  bureaucracy  creat- 
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ing  an  absolute  injustne  to  honest  businesses 
wtio  have  no  intentkm  of  evadHig  tax  liabilities. 
These  levies,  known  as  occupational  taxes, 
are  imposed  on  al  producers,  wtwtesalers. 
and  retailers  of  alcoholic  tieverages,  indudng 
grocery  stores  and  restaurants. 

However,  prior  to  1989  ttie  tax  on  retailers 
was  only  $54  and  consklered  not  coet  effec- 
tive to  enforce.  In  fact,  ttiis  tax  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1866.  In  1987,  the  tax  was 
raised  to  $250  a  year  and  ttie  BATF  was  put 
in  ctiarge  of  collecting  all  t>ack  taxes.  With  this 
new  incentive  of  higtier  revenues  ttvough  ttie 
collectkxi  of  the  increased  tax,  ttie  BATF  in- 
structed businesses  to  pay  an  back  taxes  plus 
interest  arxj  penalties  wittxxjt  any  statute  of 
kmitatkms.  Thus,  businesses  are  being  taxed 
for  back  taxes  owed,  going  tiack  several 
years,  plus  interest  and  penalties  on  ttiat  tax. 
Ttiis  BATF  actton  has  created  an  enormous 
burden  for  small  businesses  without  taking 
into  account  the  possitile  impact  of  ttie  policy. 

My  legislatkm  woukJ  waive  all  taxes,  inter- 
est, and  penalties  incurred  prior  to  ttus  ctiange 
In  ttie  law  and  tower  ttie  rate  for  ak:otiol  retail- 
ers to  $1 65.  I  believe  ttiat  it  is  the  responsiiil- 
ity  of  ttie  Congress  to  correct  ttvs  injustk:e. 
Most  of  ttiese  honest  txjsiness  people,  who 
had  no  ktea  that  such  a  tax  existed,  are  now 
faced  with  bills  ttiat  endanger  their  business. 
We  must  not  let  ttiis  type  of  action  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ttiat  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  support  of  ttiis  important  piece  of  legis- 
latton.  Ttiis  type  of  actxxi  by  ttie  IRS  arxj  ttie 
BATF  is  simply  taxatxxi  without  notification 
and  must  be  corrected  t>y  Congress. 

Fdtowing  is  ttie  text  of  my  bifl: 

H.R.I484 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UnUed  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

ncnoN  1.  RnxxrnoN  or  occupational  tax 

ON    KKTAIL    OCALER8   IN    UQUOBS 
ANDBESR. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5131  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion and  rate  of  occupational  tax  on  retail 
dealers)  is  amended  by  striking  "S2S0"  eacli 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "S165". 

(b)  EFFBcrrvE  Date.— Ttie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1, 1990. 

flaa  t.  UMITATION  ON  AascaaMKNT  PmiOD 
FOR  OOCUPATiONAL  TAX  ON  BCTAIL 
DKALXRS  IN  UOUOBS  AND  BBDL 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  any  tax  im- 
posed by  section  5121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966.  with  respect  to  any  taxable  pe- 
riod beginning  before  January  1. 1989— 

(1)  no  assessment  of  any  such  tax  may  t>e 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  if  such  tax  was  assessed  after  Decemlter 
31,  1987,  and  on  or  before  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, such  assessment  shall  t>e  abated,  and 

(3)  if  such  tax  was  collected  after  Decem- 
l)er  31, 1987,  and  on  or  Iwfore  such  date  of  en- 
actment, the  amount  so  collected  stiall  be 
credited  or  refunded  as  an  overpayment. 

(b)  DEFDJmoN.— For  purposee  of  parm- 
graplis  (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "tax"  includes  any  interest,  addition  to 
tax,  additional  amount,  or  assessable  pen- 
alty with  respect  to  the  tax. 
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HEROES  OF  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM 


EN 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OK  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commerxl  to 
the  anenlion  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  from  tt»  March  2  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  which  very  appropriately  identifies  all 
the  men  and  women  involved  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  as  auttientic  American  heroes. 

Kentucky-based  military  units,  and  members 
of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  outfits  played 
a  significant  role  in  tt>e  success  of  Operation 
Desert  Stona  Now  that  the  war  in  the  gulf  has 
ended,  we  wekwme  back  home  with  thanks, 
honor  and  respect,  all  these  valiant  and  self- 
less Americans. 

[From  the  Courier-Journal  (Louisville,  KY), 

Mar.  2, 1991] 

Heroes  of  the  Hoxm 

As  In  the  aftermath  of  all  wars,  there  will 
be  overwhelming  problems  to  sort  out  In  the 
cominK  months.  But  at  the  top  of  today's 
agenda  should  be  something  else:  Let's  t>ask 
in  the  feelings  of  a  Job  well  done.  The  allied 
forces  performed  so  well  that  even  their  gen- 
erals couldn't  contain  their  surprise.  At 
times  General  Schwarzkopf  was  so  puffed  up 
with  pride  he  nearly  burst  out  of  his  fa- 
tigues. 

Yet  soldiers.  Isolated  In  the  desert,  worried 
whether  they  had  public  support.  It  was  the 
one  question  they  never  failed  to  ask  in  their 
rare  calls  home.  They  couldn't  see  how  the 
streets  here  are  decorated— yellow  ribbons 
and  flags  are  all  over  town.  They  didn't 
know  they  had  become  heroes,  the  stars  of  a 
drama  that  captivated  millions  for  months. 

The  armed  forces  earned  our  appreciation, 
but  so  did  their  families.  The  ground  war 
may  have  lasted  "only"  100  hours,  but  100 
hours  is  eternity  when  someone  you  love  Is 
at  the  front.  Plus,  families  had  endured  six 
months  of  expecting  the  worst.  Threats  of 
chemical  attacks,  speculation  that  high-tech 
weapons  would  Jam  in  the  sand,  rumors  of 
the  Pentagon  ordering  30,000  caskets  kept 
them  awake  while  the  rest  of  us  slept. 
"Thank  heaven  for  cable  TV,"  said  a  clerk  in 
a  Dower  shop  at  Christmas.  "It's  all  that 
gets  me  through  the  night." 

There's  euphoria  In  the  air  because  the  war 
is  over;  there's  appreciation  for  the  sac- 
rifices of  individual  servicemen  and  women. 
The  21,000  soldiers  from  Ft.  Campbell,  2,000, 
from  Ft.  Knox  and  1,300  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky NaUonal  Guard  represented  us  well. 
Saddam  Hussein  predicted  this  country 
didn't  have  the  stomach  for  war,  Israel  wor- 
ried we  were  too  spoiled  to  be  tough,  but  our 
mlHtary  proved  them  wrong.  Like  General 
Schwankopf,  we're  so  puffed  up  with  pride 
we  may  burst. 


SALUTE  TO  DENVER  PYLE 

HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  rise  today  to  honor  an  actor  whose 
work  has  entertained  us  for  more  than  four 
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Denver  P^e— who  perhaps  is  best  noted  for 
playing  alongside  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, tfie  {gentleman  from  Georgia,  in  the 
"Dukes  of  hlazzard"  television  series— will  be 
enshrined  this  Saturday  in  the  Downtown 
Newhall  Walk  of  Westem  Stars  in  Santa 
Clarita,  CA.iThe  award  cererrxmies  will  be 
hekj  in  my  district,  and  I  can  assure  you  ifs 
an  honor  he  has  earned. 

Denver  m^de  four  films  with  tfie  great  John 
Wayne  and  worked  with  the  famed  director 
John  Ford  |i  three  films,  and  appeared  in 
many  TV  westerns  in  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's.  incliiding  "Bonanza,"  "Gunsmoke." 
"Gene  Autnf,"  "Roy  Rogers,"  and  "Wyatt 
Earp,"  where  he  starred  with  another  of  this 
year's  inductees,  Hugh  O'Brian.  ' 

He  also  is  a  noted  director,  having  directed 
episodes  of  such  series  as  "Death  Valley 
Days,"  "Th0  Doris  Day  Show"  and  "The 
Dukes  of  Halzard." 

But  DenvM  is  more  than  just  an  entertainer. 
After  completing  "The  Dukes"  series,  he  and 
his  wife,  Ti||pi.  traveled  around  the  United 
States  in  his  i  role  of  Uncle  Jesse  to  raise  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  chikJren's  charities.  He  also 
raised  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  Motion  Pk;- 
ture  and  Telawisk)n  Fund  as  the  energetk:  auc- 
tioneer of  1989  and  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  honoring  a  westem  legend  arxJ  fine  humani- 
tarian, Denver  Pyle,  as  he  receives  the  txonze 
saddle  that  h^  already  been  given  such  west- 
em luminari«  as  Roy  Rogers,  Gene  Autry, 
Tom  Mix,  a4d  Chuck  Connors.  Uke  them, 
Denver's  legend  will  shine  on  along  with  the 
romance  of  ttte  OW  West. 


TRIBUTE 


TO  JOSEPH  P.  THEROUX 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MM 

OF  HAW  An 

IN  THE  h4uSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize Joseph  P.  Theroux  of  Hito,  HI,  an  Eng- 
Ksh  teacher  ai  Hilo  High  School.  He  is  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  today  to  be  recognized  by 
the  National  gndowment  for  the  Humanities  as 
Hawaii's  NEH-Reader-s  Digest  Teacher-Schol- 
ar for  1991.    1 

The  Natfon^  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
selected  49  o4itstanding  educators  from  across 
the  country  to  conduct  year-long  independent 
study  projects  in  history,  literature,  foreign  larv 
guages,  or  other  humanities  disciplines. 

Mr.  Theroui  will  be  conducting  research  on 
Hawaiian  King  Davkl  Kaiakaua's  atten^t  in 
1887  to  revitalize  his  kingdom  and  cotonize 
other  Pacific  Islands,  creating  a  united  Polyne- 
sia. The  expeditkxi  of  King  Kaiakaua's  ship, 
the  Kaimik>a.  to  Samoa  arxj  its  failure  was  an 
important  factor  in  opening  Hawaii  to  ttie 
multiethnk:  Immigratkxi  that  foltowed. 

Very  little  research  currently  exists  in  this 
area.  Mr.  Theroux  plans  to  use  photocopies  of 
original  documents  to  create  a  casetXMk  that 
students  can  use  in  learning  to  interpret  histor- 
ical research  materials. 

I  commerxl  Mr.  Theroux  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive on  a  proj^  of  irrportance  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  WMle  sabbatKals  are  common  for 
college  level  professors,  elementary  and  sec- 
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orxJary  schools  ihake  few  proviskxis  for  their 
teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  time  when  our  education 
system  is  struggling.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  us  to  recognke  those  tmly  inspiring  edu- 
cators that  are  taking  great  strides.  I  am  sure 
you  agree.  Mr.  $peaker.  that  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Theroux  deserves  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  every  Member  of  ttiis  body  and  ask  that  we 
extend  our  highe^  regards  and  recognitfon  for 
his  efforts. 
Kai-akaua'8  "JoiiE"  Will  Gbt  Serious  Look 

BY  Historian-Imany  Had  Lauohed  at  His 

Attempt  To  C^te  a  PAanc  Polynesian 

Empire 

(By  bod  Thompson) 

Hilo.— In  the  summer  of  1887,  King  David 
Kalakaua  sent  a  re-outfltted  bird  manure 
ship  captained  by  a  drunkard  and  manned  in 
part  by  reform  achool  boys  off  to  Samoa  to 
establish  a  new  Polynesian  empire. 

The  powerful  <nlssionary  descendants  and 
businessmen  of  the  day  saw  it  as  a  bad  Joke. 

A  century  later,  Joseph  Theroux,  tm  Eng- 
lish teacher,  aniateur  historian  and  acting 
vice  principal  ai  Hilo  High  School,  admits 
that  a  lot  alwutlthat  expedition  was  funny, 
but  he  doesn't  th|nk  it  was  a  Joke. 

The  expedition  of  the  ship  Kaimlloa  was 
Kaiakaua's  atteiipt  to  strengthen  the  Ha- 
waiian people  through  an  alliance  with  fel- 
low Polynesians,  Theroux  said.  Its  fiilure 
was  an  Important  factor  In  opening  Hawaii 
to  the  multiethplc  immigration  that  fol- 
lowed, he  believef . 

Theroux  Is  onfl  of  49  teachers  nationwide 
who  recently  received  grants  for  special 
projects.  The  $27^500  grant  to  allow  Theroux 
to  take  a  one-y«ar  sabbatical  to  study  the 
expedition  is  made  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  and  Reader's  Di- 
gest. It  Includes  t500  for  books  for  Hilo  High 
School  and  $500)  for  a  "mentor"  to  assist 
Theroux.  I 

The  popular  image  of  Kalakaua  today  is 
the  Merrie  Monarch  who  revived  the  hula, 
but  in  his  day,  t»e  king  was  criticized  heav- 
ily by  missionary  descendants  and  business- 
men, especially  j  for  spending  too  much 
money.  ' 

For  example,  converting  the  Kaimlloa 
from  a  hauler  of  bird  guano  to  the  first  and 
only  warship  In  Kaiakaua's  hoped-for  new 
navy  cost  the  equivalent  in  today's  money  of 
several  million  dollars. 

The  Kaimlloa  was  supposed  to  help  create 
a  Kingdom  of  Oceania  partly  the  idea  of 
Kaiakaua's  "Minister  of  Everything,"  Walter 
Murray  Gibson,  and  partly  an  outgrowth  of 
Kaiakaua's  expanded  concepts  of  royalty 
picked  up  during  his  world  tour  in  1881. 

In  1886,  Kalakania  sent  an  amljassador  to 
the  king  of  Samoa,  apparently  not  troubled 
that  there  were  actually  two  kings  of  Samoa 
fighting  with  each  other,  with  the  United 
States  and  Britain  backing  one  side  and  Ger- 
many backing  the  other. 

When  the  Kaimlloa  sailed  for  Samoa  in 
mid-May  1887  to  oontinue  the  diplomacy,  the 
ship's  captain  was  George  Gresley  Jackson, 
who  had  been  kicked  out  of  the  British  Navy 
for  drunkenness,  Theroux  said. 

Jackson  had  be^n  principal  of  the  Honolulu 
Reformatory  Scheol  and  recruited  a  third  of 
his  crew  from  th«re.  He  had  to  put  down  a 
mutiny  In  the  croW  the  day  l>efore  he  sailed. 
Theroux  said.  He  then  stayed  drunk  for  the 
first  11  days  of  tke  monthlong  voyag«,  said 
historian  Gavan  Daws. 

The  first  night  In  Samoa  the  crew  held  an 
orgy  on  the  beach,  Theroux  said.  One  of  the 
ship's  four  cannods  was  bartered  for  food  and 
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supposedly  is  still  on  little  Aunuu  island  in 
American  Samoa  to  this  day. 

WMle  this  fiasco  went  on  for  about  six 
months,  Honolulu  businessmen  forced 
Kalakaua  to  accept  a  new  constitution  strip- 
ping: him  of  most  of  his  powers  in  July  1887. 

That  bare  outline  is  all  that  most  histo- 
rians say  about  the  Kaimiloa  expedition. 
Theroux  thinks  it  deserves  a  lot  more  atten- 
tion for  what  it  tells  about  Kalalcaua  and  his 
attempt  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  Ha- 
waiian people  and  culture. 

Theroux  grot  into  this  line  of  research  from 
an  unusual  starting  point:  Boston.  In  1975,  he 
was  a  recent  college  graduate  with  a  teach- 
ing certificate  and  not  much  is-ospect  of  a 
job  in  Masachusetts,  where  few  teachers 
were  being  hired. 

He  Joined  the  Peace  Corps  and  told  them  to 
send  him  anywhere.  They  picked  Western 
Samoa,  where  he  stayed  three  years,  then 
another  seven  years  in  American  Samoa. 

When  he  returns  on  sabbatical  this  fall, 
he'll  be  looking  for  old  documents,  including 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  Kaimiloa. 

The  purpose  will  be  to  show  students: 
"This  is  how  we  write  history.  This  is  how 
we  figure  out  what  happened,"  he  said. 

HiLO  High  Teacher  Receives  National 

Honor 

(By  Jim  Witty) 

Hilo  High  School  English  teacher  Joseph 
P.  Theroux  has  been  named  Hawaii's  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities/Read- 
er's Digest  Teacher-Scholar  for  1991. 

The  E^ndowment  selected  Theroux  and  48 
other  outstanding  educators  from  across  the 
country  to  conduct  year-long  independent 
study  projects  In  literature,  history,  foreign 
languages  or  other  humanities  disciplines, 
according  to  an  NEH  spokeswoman. 

Each  award  provides  a  stipend  of  up  to 
S27,S00  to  replace  the  teacher's  annual  salary 
or  to  supplement  sabbatical  pay  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  academic  year  salary.  Hilo 
High  School  will  also  receive  an  additional 
J500  to  buy  books  for  the  school's  library. 

"These  awards  give  outstanding  teachers 
wliat  they  need  most— time  for  study  and  re- 
flection." Cheney  said.  "We  are  pleased  to 
give  teachers  this  opportunity  for  intellec- 
tual and  professional  renewal,"  said  NEH 
Chairman  Lynne  V.  Cheney. 

Beginning  this  fall,  Theroux,  who  is  also 
currently  serving  as  a  vice-principal  at  Hilo 
High,  will  use  the  award  to  study  King 
Kalakaua's  attempt  to  expand  his  kingdom 
in  1887. 

NEH  selected  the  49  nationwide  winners 
from  335  eligible  applications.  Project  pro- 
posals were  reviewed  by  panels  of  humanities 
educators  who  judged  the  applications  on 
their  intellectual  quality,  the  significance  of 
the  topic  and  materials  to  be  studied,  the 
relevance  of  the  study  plan  to  the  applicant's 
teaching  responsibilities  and  evidence  of  the 
applicant's  ability  to  carry  out  a  serious 
independent  study  project. 

Theroux,  who  was  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
In  Western  Samoa,  will  research  and  write 
an  account  of  Hawaiian  King  Kalakaua's  at- 
tempt in  1887  to  revitalize  his  kingdom  and 
colonise  other  Pacific  islands,  creating  a 
united  Polynesia.  This  attempt,  said 
.  Theroux,  "led  the  way  for  Hawaii  to  develop 
extensive  Immigrant  labor  and  thus  contrib- 
uted to  its  present-day  cultural  makeup." 

He  win  use  photocopies  of  original  docu- 
ments to  create  a  casebook  that  students 
can  use  in  learning  to  interpret  historical  re- 
search materials. 

A  published  novelist  who  has  won  several 
literary  awards  Including  first  prize  in  the 
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South  Pacific  Festival  of  Arts  Action  com- 
petition, Theroux  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  English  and  education  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA:  A  POLITICAL 
FIX  THAT  ABANDONS  NURSING 
HOME  PATIENTS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PEII  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kinder,  gentler 
Natk)n  will  not  t>e  found  in  California's  nursing 
homes  in  ttie  near  future,  due  to  politreal  pres- 
sure by  the  Governor  and  a  dereliction  of  duty 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  nursing  tx>me  irxkistry  in 
California  wants  to  do  right  for  its  patients,  txjt 
is  caught  in  ttie  middle  of  a  budget  war  in 
Sacramento  and  a  spineless  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  that  heis  at>andoned  nursirig  home  pa- 
tients in  favor  of  supporting  the  newest  big 
State  Republican  Governor. 

The  New  York  Times  edKorial  of  March  18. 
1991  says  It  all: 

For  Caupornia:  A  Political  Fix 

California  health  officials  have  long  boast- 
ed that  their  nursing  homes  for  the  elderly 
set  a  national  standard.  But  when  new  Fed- 
ersd  regulations  tried  to  upgrade  glaring  de- 
ficiencies In  that  care,  the  state  applied  ix>- 
litical  muscle  in  Wasliington  to  evade  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Lamentably,  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration appears  to  be  caving. 

California's  boasts  about  its  nursing  homes 
have  grown  Increasingly  hollow.  Nursing 
home  patients,  once  admitted,  are  seldom  re- 
examined, or  given  different  treatments. 
Even  worse,  California's  use  of  drugs  and 
physical  restraints  to  control  beliavior  has 
risen  alarmingly.  California  sedates  more 
than  65  percent  of  its  nursing  home  patients; 
the  national  average  is  less  than  40  percent; 
and  in  Vermont  the  figure  Is  10  percent.  Ex- 
cess sedation  Is  almost  always  a  sign  that  In- 
stitutions are  trying  to  save  money  by  im- 
mobilizing patients  instead  of  providing  staff 
to  treat  them. 

Alarmed  by  the  high  sedation  rate  and 
other  nursing  home  abuses,  the  Federal  Gk>v- 
emment  has.  wisely,  been  inching  toward 
tighter  supervision.  Most  states  have  lauded 
the  potential  benefits  but  some  have  grum- 
bled alxjut  added  costs.  California  first 
l>alked.  then  openly  dared  Washington  to 
force  it  to  comply. 

Last  week,  after  California's  Republican 
Governor.  Pete  Wilson,  peppered  the  White 
House  with  complaints,  the  Feds  blinked. 
Washington  not  only  agreed  to  review  the 
new  regulations;  It  allowed  California  to  be 
the  only  state  able  to  comment  on  revisions. 
The  Governor  promptly  hailed  the  agree- 
ment as  a  victory  for  common  sense  and 
state's  rights,  but  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
What  triumphed  was  politics  and  wrong- 
headed  stonewalling. 

Last  October,  when  the  new  Federal  regu- 
lations went  into  effect,  California  simply 
ignored  them.  State  ofUcIals  dismissed  them 
as  unnecessary.  Including  one  wise  rule  that 
puts  a  virtual  ban  on  the  use  of  drugs  or 
physical  means  to  restrain  patients  unless 
lives  are  In  danger.  State  nursing  home  in- 
spectors were  told  to  simply  recertify  insti- 
tutions under  the  old  laws. 

The  Governor,  who  had  sujvorted  the 
tougher  Federal  rules  when  he  ran  last  fall. 
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whipped  off  an  angry  letter  to  fellow  Repab- 
Ucan  George  Bush.  In  an  illogical  straddle, 
he  (u-gued  that  California's  nursing  home 
rules  were  as  good  or  letter  than  the  Federal 
ones— and  yet  living  up  to  the  new  Federal 
requirements  would  cost  the  state  S2S0  mil- 
lion more  a  year. 

Federal  health  officials  blanketed  Califor- 
nia with  100  inspectors  to  force  compliance. 
While  some  critics  cried  overkill,  Washing- 
ton was  clearly  in  the  right.  The  new  Federal 
rules  had  Iwen  argued  out  among  all  SO 
states  over  two  years.  Many,  like  those  deal- 
ing with  restraints,  had  even  been  tested 
with  dramatic  success. 

Some  of  the  regulations  may  be,  as  Califor- 
nia claims,  "wasteful "  and  "cosmetic."  One 
would  establish  standard  room  temperatures. 
Another  would  regulate  the  size  of  bedside 
tables.  But  the  rules  California  is  moet  anx- 
ious to  sidestep  are  hardly  cosmetic,  like  the 
severe  regulation  of  restraints  and  manda- 
tory re-examlnatlons  of  patients  at  least  an- 
nually. 

Congress's  Intent,  clearly  stated,  is  that 
all  nursing  home  patients  have  a  right  to 
"attain  and  maintain  their  highest  level  of 
functioning."  California's  stonewalling  sug- 
gests that  Its  patients  will  fall  far  short  of 
that  goal. 


MIAMI  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL: 
THE  GIFT  OF  HEALING  FOR  OUR 
CHILDREN  1 


HON.  LEANA  ROSIEHUNEN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 
Ms.    ROS-LEHTINEN.    Mr.    Speller,    the 
Miami  Children's  Hospital  has  become  the  fin- 
est pediatric  medical  center  in  the  Souttieast 
United  States.  No  chiW— no  matter  how  cono- 
plex  or  rare  his  condrtion— need  leave  Miami 
to  receive  the  best  possi>le  care.   In  fact, 
many  chiklren  come  to  south  Ftorida  to  re- 
ceive treatment  at  Miami  Children's  Hospital.  I 
am  very  proud  to  have  this  outstarxing  medk 
cal  center  in  our  area  ttiat  every  day  brings 
the  gift  of  healing  to  our  chiklren. 

From  its  founding  in  the  1950's  as  a  re- 
gional hospital  for  poto  patients,  the  Miami 
Children's  Hospital  has  a  history  of  providrig 
loving  treatnrient  to  broken  and  di»o«iwd  chit- 
dren.  By  1980,  it  became  appar«nl  that  this 
nxxtest  caring  community  chiidrsn's  hospitai 
could  not  meet  ttie  needs  o*  ttie  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  in  Miami.  In  response  to 
this  demand,  a  decade  of  devetapment  was 
initiated  by  leading  citizens  wtio  selflessly 
gave  of  their  resources  and  time  to  make 
Miami  Chiklren's  Hospital  what  it  is  today. 

The  vision  for  the  expansion  of  Iwlami  Chl- 
dren's  Hospital  was  ambitious,  to  make  the 
hospital  a  leader  in  pedniric  mednne  and 
care.  In  10  years,  with  the  sacrifice  of  many 
dedicated  volunteers,  generous  doctors,  and 
committed  physicians,  Miami  Chidrsn's  Hos- 
pital offers  worUdass  pedMric  care  while  re- 
taining the  tender  care  offered  by  the  original 
facility. 

There  are  so  many  to  commend  tor  Itisir 
role  in  building  today's  Miami  Children's  Hos- 
pital. The  hospitaTs  doctors,  specialists. 
nurses,  and  staff  shouU  be  recognized  tor  ex- 
cellence in  ttieir  duties.  To  make  this  excel- 
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lenoe  posattt,  the  activities  and  programs  of 
the  Miami  Chidren's  Hospital  rely  upon  the 
IMKami  Children's  Hospital  Foundation.  The 
leadership  of  the  board  of  trustees  provide 
rock  solid  support  for  the  Miami  Children's 
Foundation.  The  board  consists  of:  Ambas- 
sador David  M.  Waiters,  president;  Albert  H. 
Nahmad,  chairman;  Hany  Hood  Basset,  Jr., 
first  vice  president;  Mark  Blank,  second  vKe 
presktont;  Alan  I.  Weisefcerg.  treasuren  Dr. 
Ricardo  Pines,  secretary;  Dr.  Donakj  H.  Alt- 
man,  Luis  J.  Botifoll,  Alec  P.  Courtells,  Fkx- 
ence  Groover  Frank,  Paula  Friedland,  Barbara 
Havenfck,  Abel  Holtz,  Burton  S.  Kahn,  Arthur 
L  Moses.  J.  Davkl  Scheiner,  Arthur  E.  Teele. 
Jr.,  Baft)ara  Weinlraub,  Judy  Wetser,  Wesley 
F.  White,  arKi  Teresa  Zubizaneta. 

May  they  continue  to  offer  the  gift  of  healing 
to  our  chiklren. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CUBA 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTCR 

OFILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  2, 
1991, 1  was  giving  a  speech  at  the  Natk)nal  In- 
stitule  of  Health  and  regrettably  missed  Roll- 
call  Ho.  26.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  yea. 

Cuba  continues  to  be  one  of  the  worst  viola- 
tors o(  human  rights  in  tt>e  world.  Freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  relignn  are  Ignored  in  this 
totalitarian  state.  Torture  and  psychiatnc 
abuse  In  prison,  aititrary  arrests  and  harass- 
ment as  a  form  of  intimkiatk>n,  and  human 
rights  vwlatkxis  agairtst  chiklren  Including  as- 
saults, rape,  and  imprisonment  are  currently 
practiced. 

Last  year  the  United  Natxxis  Commisskm 
tor  Human  Rights  passed  a  resolutkxi  outlin- 
ing the  Comnisswn's  concerns  in  Cuba.  This 
was  foNowed  by  a  wktespread  roundup  of  ac- 
tivists in  Cuba  arxl  Fidei  Castro's  obvkius  dis- 
regard tot  international  concern  for  improved 
human  rights  condHnns  in  his  country. 

We  must  contirxie  to  focus  worid  attentk>n 
on  the  atrocities  occurring  in  Cuba  arxl  work 
to  put  an  end  to  Fidel  Castro's  systematk;  pol- 
icy of  represskm. 


LOUISVILLE  COUPLE  CELEBRATE 
70TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
horwr  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DonakJ  P.  Vandmer  of 
Louisville,  KY,  who  have  reached  a  most  note- 
worthy milestone  wi  their  lives  togettier.  On 
March  19,  DonaU  and  Anne  Dudley  celebrate 
their  70lh  weddwg  anniversary. 

Mr.  VandMer  is  a  spry  93  years  of  age  and 
his  wife  is  nearing  her  90lh  birthday.  Their 
mairiage  has  produced  three  chiklren,  arxt  to 
nine  gnndchiUren.  and  five  great  grand- 


Donald  and  Arme  Dudtey  met  while  attend- 
ing Tranaylvania  University  in  Lexington,  KY, 
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in  1919  arid  married  on  March  19,  1921.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  Warren  G. 
Harding  was  then  our  PreskJent,  refrigerators 
were  actually  k^boxes,  and  the  "War  to  End 
All  Wars"  had  just  been  fought.  Things  have 
changed  since  then,  not  all  for  the  better  for 
us  arxj  for  the  planet  But,  one  wonderful  thing 
has  endurid  and  deepened  and  become  more 
beautiful:  ^r.  and  Mrs.  Vandn/ier's  tove  and 
devotk>n  td  one  arxittier. 

DonakJ  VarxJivier  had  a  k>ng  and  successful 
career  in  j  the  insurance  business  and  has 
been  honied  frequently  for  his  outstarxling 
sen/k«.  Ht  is  a  Kentucky  Colonel,  a  long-time 
activist  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  a 
recipient  df  tfte  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Silver 
Beaver  A^d  for  Distinguished  Sennce  to 
Boyhood. 

Anne  Dudley  has  also  had  a  very  fulfilling 
life.  In  additnn  to  raising  and  nurturing  a  k>v- 
ing  family  J  Anne  has  been  an  active  volunteer 
with  the  iouisvilte  Women's  Club.  In  1948, 
Anne  remembers  with  pride  the  Women's  Club 
cofourKJing,  with  the  Louisville  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  Louis>4lle  Deaf  Oral  School,  a  unique  diag- 
nostk:  and  educatk>n  center  whk;h  continues 
to  serve  the  multiple  needs  of  preschool  chil- 
dren with  hearing  impairments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wedding  anniversaries  are  Im- 
portant odcask>ns,  and  a  70th  wedding  anni- 
versary is  truly  a  rare  and  special  event.  I  wish 
DonaU  Partchurst  and  Anne  Dudley  Vandlvier 
all  t>est  haatth  arxl  happiness  for  their  70th  arv 
niversary.  They  are  two  remartcable  and  loving 
people. 


H<  INORING  HOYT  AXTON 


JON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THf  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  GA  .LEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday 
an  accomplished  singer,  composer,  record 
producer,  recording  artist,  and  actor  will  be  in- 
ducted into  Santa  Clarita's  Dowrrtown  Newtiall 
Western  Walk  of  Stars,  joining  such  celebrities 
as  John  Wayne  and  Gef>e  Autry. 

Hoyt  AfXon.  truly  an  entertainer  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  krxnvs  a  little  something 
at)0ut  western,  with  or  without  country. 

As  a  sifiger-songwriter,  he  penned  such  hits 
as  "Greeiiback  Dollar,"  "Joy  to  the  Worid," 
"^4ever  Been  to  Spain,"  "Ease  Your  Pain," 
"Southbovnd,"  and  "Outlaw  Blues."  He  also 
performed  in  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  from  1974  to 
1983,  and  appeared  on  the  Ernest  Tubbs 
Show  and  Ftalph  E.  Mery  Show  in  the  eariy 
1970's.     , 

As  an  ^or  and  a  singer,  he's  performed  in 
such  sho  re  as  "Bonanza."  "Hoyt  Axton  Courv 
try  We^m,"  "McCkxjd,"  "Nashville  on  the 
Road,"  and  "The  Bartara  Mandrell  Show." 

And  he^s  t>een  in  such  movies  as  "Story  of 
a  Folk  Singer,"  "Srrxjke,"  and  "Black  Stallton." 

In  addiion,  Hoyt  has  given  freely  of  his  time 
to  help  Others,  serving  as  a  spokesman  for 
such  orgAnizattons  as  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociatkMi,  UNICEF,  Interplast,  Free  Clinks  and 
the  Redwing  Foundation,  as  well  as  founding 
the  Bread  and  Roses  Foundatkm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Old  West  taught  us  such 
virtues  as  self-reliarKe  and  the  need  to  help 
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others.  In  his  jwork  on-screen  arxl  off,  Hoyt 
Axton  reflects  those  virtues.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  him  as  he  re- 
ceives his  bronze  saddle  on  ttie  Walk  of  West- 
em  Stars. 


RECOGNITION 


CHAMPIOIJISHIP 
TEAM 


OF      THE      KAUA'I 
BOYS'      SOCCER 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MM 

OF  HAW  An 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  March  19, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  |4r.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize the  ch^mptonship  Kaua'i  High  School 
boys'  soccer  team  from  ttie  island  of  Kaua'i  in 
the  Second  Cbngressk>nal  District  of  Hawaii. 
The  Kaua'i  boys'  team,  the  Red  RakJers,  won 
the  Kaua'i  interscholastk;  Federation  Cham- 
pk>nship  for  the  first  time  ever  with  a  sudden 
death  final  match  against  the  formklable 
Kapa'a  High  School  boys'  team,  the  Warrkxs. 

After  a  neck  arxl  neck  tournament  whch  left 
Kaua'i  and  Kapa'a  dead  even,  the  final  game 
that  would  hade  deckled  the  overall  champkm 
was  deadlocked  at  0  to  0.  Finally,  with  neither 
team  gaining  the  advantage,  and  the  match  al- 
ready into  double  overtime,  the  game  was 
called  due  to  darkness. 

Two  days  litter  the  two  teams  met  again. 
The  tenston  wks  mounting  arxl  tfie  spectators 
filled  the  sterols  with  numbers  even  greater 
than  the  game  before.  The  game  woukl  be 
played  with  two  sudden  death  periods.  If  nei- 
Vnet  team  scored  in  Vnose  two  periods,  Vne 
championship  woukl  be  deckled  t>y  a  shoot- 
out 

The  first  pek^kxl  began,  arxl  just  as  before 
wtien  the  ckxx  rem  out  no  score  was  on  Vne 
board.  But  tt)en  came  ttie  second  sudden 
death  period.  After  battling  down  to  the  final 
23  seconds,  Kaua'i's  Dan  Prigge  took  a  shot 
on  goal.  It  was  btocked  by  the  Kapa's  fullback 
and  tfien  reversed  t>ack  to  the  goal,  rolling  hi 
to  score  the  winning  point 

Mr.  Speaker  I  salute  the  boys  of  both  teams 
for  their  skill  ahd  dedKatkxi.  It  is  a  true  meas- 
ure of  the  cliaracter  of  Kaua'i's  young  people 
this  tournament  enjoyed  such  wide  comnrxjiiity 
support.  These  two  teams  both  demonstrated 
their  commitntent  and  good  sportsmanship.  I 
applaud  their  efforts  and  I  congratulate  Kaua'i 
on  tfieir  hard  tought  victory. 

Altow  me  td  recognize  the  members  of  ttie 
1991  KIF  champkxiship  boy's  soccer  team, 
the  Kaua'i  Red  Raklers: 

Randy  Astincton,  Adam  Eggerston,  Dan 
Prigge,  WesjJuvKk,  Canaan  Blake,  Jason 
Dobson,  Keoto  Griep,  Timothy  Jiminez,  Tyler 
Neko(TX>to,  Andy  Reuarin,  Jr.,  Joshua 
Rudinoff,  Jay  Sakoda,  Jason  Tangalin,  Arxly 
Kakutani,  arxl  Cleve  Zart)augh. 

And  ttieir  coaches:  Guy  Simola,  Arxly 
Reuarin.  Sr.,  ^  ArrxM  Cruz. 
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HON.  FORTWEY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CAIIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  compa- 
nies are  sailing  us  rapidfy  down  the  river  to- 
wards the  sea  of  nudear  proliferation.  With  the 
help  of  Western  assistarKe,  India,  Pakistan, 
Israel,  Brazil,  Argentina,  South  Afnca,  and  Iraq 
have  all  signifk^ntly  advanced  their  nuclear 
weapons  programs  in  recent  years. 

Today,  I  am  placing  into  ttie  Congressional 
Record  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  12  case  stud- 
ies on  foreign  companies  that  have  furtt>ered 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

To  help  address  this,  tf>e  single  most  grave 
threat  to  United  States  national  security  today, 
I  have  introduced  the  Nuclear  Non-Prdifera- 
tron  Enforcement  Act  (H.R.  830).  This  legisla- 
tx)n  would  put  import  sanctions  on  foreign 
companies  found  selling  nuclear  equipment, 
materials,  or  techrK)logy,  or  nuclear  use  items. 
witfKHrt  the  proper  safeguards. 
Twelve    Foreign    Firms    Reportedly    En- 

GAOED     IN     Nuclear     Weapons-Related 

Trade  with  Iraq 

firm  4:  gildemei8ter  projekta  gmbh 

(GERMANY) 

Glldemelster  Projekta,  GmbH  Is  a  greneral 
construction  contractor.  The  firm  Is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Glldemelster  AG  and  C.  Plath.  C. 
Plath  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  U.S.  firm  Litton 
Industries.  In  1969,  the  German  government 
conducted  investigations  of  Glldemelster 
Projekta  for  allegedly  suppljring  laboratory 
equipment  and  missile  propulsion  tech- 
nology to  a  secret  Iraqi  military  research 
center  called  Sa'ad  16.  Israeli  intelligence 
claims  the  facility  to  be  a  warhead  develop- 
ment center.  Glldemelster  Projekta  was  the 
general  contractor  responsible  for  the  DM 
400  million  project,  which  Involved  a  number 
of  other  subcontracted  German  firms,  includ- 
ing MBB.  Glldemelster  Projekta  placed  an 
order  in  1966  with  two  U.S.  companies.  Elec- 
tronics Associates  of  New  Jersey  and  Gould 
of  Fort  Lauderdale,  who  unwittingly  sup- 
plied the  Sa'ad  16  complex  with  a  sophisti- 
cated computer  for  simulating  ballistic  mis- 
sile flights. 


TAXATION  WITHOUT 
REPRESENTATION,  1990'S  STYLE 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
April  of  last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  mied 
tfiat  Federal  courts  have  the  power  to  order  k>- 
calities  to  raise  taxes,  ciearty  vnlating  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  carefully  crafted  in  the  Con- 
stitulkNi  and  usurping  the  power  of  ttie  people 
to  counter  unfair  and  txjrdensome  taxes 
through  the  legislative  branch. 

As  we  an  know,  taxatkxi  without  representa- 
tion prompted  Americans  to  fight  a  revolutxxi 
and  declare  themselves  an  independent  na- 
tnn,  arxj  I  do  not  believe  Americans  today  are 
any  more  wiling  to  be  taxed  by  unelected 
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robed  judges,  with  lifetime  tenure,  than  they 
were  by  the  wigged  English  tords  of  200  years 
ago. 

The  decisk)n  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  al- 
towed  to  stand,  will  wreak  havoc  with  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  government  The  keystone  of 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  whch  has 
served  our  country  so  well  is  obvkHJSly  the 
separatton  of  powers;  to  state  that  Federal 
courts  now  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes  to- 
tally upends  the  system,  and  threatens  an  end 
to  representative  government 

I  am  again  introducing  legislation  calling  for 
a  constituttonal  amerxJment  to  prohibit  Federal 
courts  from  levying  or  increasing  taxes.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  only  sure-fire  remedy  available 
to  counter  what  amounts  to  a  naked  grab  by 
the  judkJiary  for  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  does  not  take  fast,  preven- 
tive action,  the  unelected  judcial  branch  of 
government  will  increasingly  impose  its  will  on 
U.S.  citizens  without  offering  them  any  re- 
course. 

The  restriction  on  judicial  taxation  wouW  ex- 
tend to  the  Supreme  Court,  arxj  to  Federal  ir>- 
ferior  courts  as  well.  The  courts  decision  rep- 
resents a  very  real  threat  to  our  system  of 
government,  aind  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  preserve  the  separatk>n  of 
powers  enviskxied  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  prescribed  by  the  Constitutk>n. 


THE      ALLIED      HEALTH      PROFES- 
SIONS PROMOTION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  TCRRY  L  BRUCE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce the  Allied  Health  Professkxis  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislatksn  is  also  being  introduced 
on  the  Senate  side  by  Senator  Tom  Harkin  of 
Iowa 

In  the  refiat>ilitatk>n  fiekte  the  vacancy  rates 
for  available  personnel  have  risen  up  to  as 
much  as  20  percent  in  some  regions,  while  in 
otfiers,  almost  every  stot  is  empty.  For  those 
wtx)  want  to  t)ecome  physwal  arxl  occupa- 
tional therapists,  they  have  the  pick  of  almost 
any  area  of  the  country  or  any  place  to  work, 
because  ttiere  are  seven  jobs  for  every  one 
physk^  or  occupational  therapist 

In  the  next  30  years,  tfie  number  of  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65  will  increase  from  21 
millnn  to  54  miKon.  The  demand  for  all  health 
care  workers  wiR  increase  by  42  percent  by 
the  year  2000.  because  of  the  increased  aver- 
age age.  The  demand  for  physk^  therapists 
will  increase  by  87  percent  In  contrast  to  this, 
the  entire  labor  force  is  expected  to  increase 
by  only  19  percent 

While  the  demand  will  continue  to  climb  for 
health  care  professk)nais.  tfie  supply  will  not 
The  American  MedKal  Associatton  reports  that 
ttie  number  of  graduates  of  professtonal  pro- 
grams and  the  quality  of  tfwse  graduates  has 
been  declining  steadily. 

The  baby  boom  days  have  ended  and  the 
labor  pool  is  decreasing.  Today  the  majority  of 
health  care  workers  are  women,  but  the  op- 
portunities for  women  in  other  fields  have  in- 
creased dramatKaUy  during  the  past  20  years. 
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The  health  care  fieM  is  also  suffering  from  a 
poor  inrtage,  tow  salaries,  and  tong  hours. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  wH  help 
many  involved  in  the  aNed  health  fiakl  An  al- 
lied health  professnnal  can  be  almost  anyone 
involved  in  health  care— be  it  a  dinical  tectmi- 
cian,  a  physical  tfterapist  or  an  oocupatnnal 
tfierapist 

Funding  increases  will  be  authorized 
through  this  legislatk>n  for  those  allied  health 
programs  most  in  need,  parteularty  in  fiekte 
relating  to  the  care  and  rehabiHtatkxi  of  the  el- 
derty  and  deabled.  Recruitment  improved 
teaching  programs,  and  traineeships  wiN  help 
recruit  talented  indivkJuals  into  tfie  rehabilita- 
tton  fieW.  In  additton.  an  advisory  council  wiH 
be  set  up  through  the  Health  Resources  Serv- 
ices Administratkxt 

I  am  very  concerned  with  the  stale  of  ov 
country's  health  care  system.  I  believe  that 
with  legislatton  such  as  this  we  will  come  ctos- 
er  to  finding  a  solution  to  the  access  to  can 
crisis.  This  bill  will  help  improve  ttie  quality  of 
care  and  tfte  number  of  health  care  profes- 
stonais  in  the  rehabHitatmn  fiekl.  As  our  coun- 
try's populatnn  ages  and  our  medkane  be- 
comes more  sophisttoated,  the  need  for  phys- 
Kal  therapists,  occupatkxial  therapists,  and 
many  nrK>re  health  care  professionals  irv 
creases.  Congress  must  not  wait  tor  this  crisis 
to  grow  before  acting. 

H.R.  1466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHOilT  imX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Allied 
Health  Professionals  Promotion  Act  of  1»1". 

sac  I.  REFXRXNCXa. 

Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  rei)eal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  l>e  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  i>rovision  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.8.C.  301  et  seq.). 
SEC.  a.  USB  AND  AUTBOBBATION  OT  PBOJBCT 
(aUNTB  AND  CONimACTB. 

(a)  Use.— Section  796(b)  (42  U.S.C.  2Kh- 
S<b))  is  amended  l>y  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  75  percent 
of  the  funds  authorized  under  section  (d)  for 
grants  and  contracts  made  or  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a)  to  thoae  allied  health 
fields  or  specialties  as  the  Secretary  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  determine  to  haw^ 

"(A)  the  most  slgnlflcant  national  or  re- 
gional shortages  of  practitioners;  and 

"(B)  as  significant  role  in  the  care  and  re- 
habilitation of  clients  and  patients  who  are 
elderly  or  disabled.". 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  786  (42  U.S.C.  295b- 
5(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  and  contracts  under  subsection 
(a),  there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
S7,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1998,  9,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1990.  and  Sll.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.". 

4.         AUJB>         HEALTH         81VDHNT 


Title  vn  Is  amended  by  adding  after  aec- 
tion  796  (42  U.S.C.  2951h6)  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 
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"(a)  Grants.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  Into  contracts  with. 


sees 

public  and  nonpabllc  private  schools  of  allied 
health,  or  other  educational  entitles  offering 
an  allied  health  program,  to  assist  students 
In  meeting  the  costs  of  entry  level  edu- 
cation. 

"(b)  Ubb  of  Grants.— Grants  or  contracts 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  to 
assist  in  the  payment  of  costs  associated 
with  tuition,  fees,  and  such  other  stipends 
and  allowances  for  trainees  as  the  Secretary 
may  consider  necessary. 

"(c)  LiDHTATiON.— The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate 75  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
grants  and  contracts  made  or  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a)  to  those  allied  health 
fields  or  specialties  as  the  Secretary  shall. 
trom  time  to  time,  determine  to  have — 

"(1)  the  most  significant  national  or  re- 
gional shortages  of  practitioners;  and 

"(2)  a  significant  role  in  the  care  and  reha- 
bilitation of  clients  and  patients  who  are  el- 
derly or  disabled. 

"(d)  Taxation.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  payment  to,  or  on 
behalf  of,  a  participating  student  of  tuition 
under  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SIO.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  S12.0(X).000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  S14,000.(XI0  for  Qscal  year 
1994.". 

•8HX     S.     ADVANCKD     TRAINING     OF     ALLIED 
HKALTH  PCRSONNBL. 

Section  797  (42  U.S.C.  295h-6(c))  is  amend- 

"(1)  in  subsection  (a),  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  by  striking  "doctoral"  each  place  such 
term  appears  and  Inserting  "postgraduate"; 
and 

"(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  purposes  of  making  payments  under 
grants  and  contracts  under  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  J9.000.000  for  ns- 
cal  year  1993,  and  $11,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.". 
SBC.  a.  ADviwHnr  council  on  allied  health. 

Subpart  n  of  part  G  (42  U.S.C.  29Sh-^  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
of  the  following  new  section: 

•■■C.    IMA.    ADVUCmr    COUNCIL    cm    ALLIED 
HEALTH. 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— There  is  established 
within  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration  an  Advisory  Council  on  Al- 
lied Health  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Council').  The  Council  shall— 

"(1)  meet  twice  annually  to  provide  advice 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration,  and  to 
the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  respect  to — 

"(A)  the  supply  and  distribution  of  allied 
health  personnel  in  the  United  States; 

"(B)  current  and  future  shortages  or  ex- 
cesses of  allied  health  personnel; 

"(C)  priority  research  needs  within  the  al- 
lied health  professions; 

"(D)  appropriate  Federal  policies  with  re- 
dact to  the  matters  specified  in  subpara- 
gnvb»  (A).  (B),  and  (C),  including  policies 
ooncemlng  changes  in  the  financing  of  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  allied  health  pro- 
grams, changes  In  the  types  of  allied  health 
edacatloo,  and  the  appropriate  Federal  role 
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in  the  development  of  a  research  base  in  the 
allied  heatt;h  profession; 

"(E)  appropriate  efforts  to  be  carried  out 
by  health  care  facilities,  schools  and  pro- 
grams of  allied  health,  and  professional  asso- 
ciations wttth  respect  to  the  matters  speci- 
fied in  sut>paragraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  in- 
cluding eflorts  for  changes  in  undergraduate 
and  gradicite  allied  health  education  pro- 
grams, ani  private  support  for  research  ini- 
tiatives;   I 

"(F)  deficiencies  and  needs  for  improve- 
ments in  axisting  data  bases  concerning  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  training  programs 
for  allied  jhealth  in  the  United  States  and 
steps  thai  should  be  taken  to  eliminate 
those  deficiencies;  and 

"(G)  problems,  and  recommendations  for 
their  resolution,  relating  to  the  roles  and 
functions  pf  professionals  within  the  allied 
health  fleUs  and  other  fields  such  as  medi- 
cine and  dintistry;  and 

"(2)  enoourage  entities  providing  allied 
health  education  to  conduct  activities  to 
voluntarily  achieve  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council  under  paragraph  (1)(E). 

"(b)  CofPOsmoN.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  pf 

"(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health; 

"(2)  the  JAdministrator  of  the  Health  Care 
FinancinglAdministration; 

"(3)  the!  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense 
(Health  AKalrs); 

"(4)  thelChlef  Medical  Director  of  the  De- 
partment tt  Veterans  Affairs; 

"(5)  eigljt  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  represent  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, of  which  2  shall  be  representatives  of 
such  professionals  who  provide  rehabilita- 
tion servi<jes;  and 

"(6)  fiva  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, including  representatives  of  schools 
and  programs  of  allied  health,  health  care  fa- 
cility employers  of  allied  health  personnel, 
health  insurers,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions representing  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions. 

"(c)  Aphjintment.— 

"(1)  Tehms.— Members  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed uf  der  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (bj  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  or  until  a  replacement  is  appointed, 
except  th4t  the  term  of  office  of  three  of  the 
members  first  appointed  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated b#  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment at  the  end  of  4  years. 

"(2)  Time  for  appointment.— The  Sec- 
retary shfil  appoint  the  first  members  to  the' 
Council  utider  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (l^  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  toe  enactment  of  the  Allied  Health 
Professionals  Promotion  Act  of  1991. 

"(d)  Chairperson.— The  Council  shall  elect 
one  of  its  members  as  Chairperson  of  the 
Council.    I 

"(e)  QucjRUM.- Nine  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

"(f)  VAca^NciES.- Any  vacancy  In  the  Coun- 
cil shall  not  affect  its  power  to  function. 

"(g)  Co» PEN SATiON .—Each  member  of  the 
Council  MJtao  is  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Unite^  States  Government  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the 
dally  rats  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  the 
Cieneral  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day,  includ- 
ing travettime,  such  member  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council.  A  member  of  the  Council 
who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Goiremment  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  All  members  of  the 
Council  skall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
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slstence,  and  bther  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  theip  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

"(h)  ADMINIStRATION.- 

"(1)  In  gene  HAL.— To  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Counqil  may- 

"(A)  collect ,  such  information,  hold  such 
hearings,  and  tit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  either  ks  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, and  request  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  suchjwitnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  boogs.  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Council  or  sucp  subcommittee  may  consider 
available;  and 

"(B)  requesd  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities,  and  such  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities,  are  author- 
ized to  provid^  such  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. I 

"(2)  COORDMATION.— The  Council  shall  co- 
ordinate acti\ntles  carried  out  under  this 
section  with  she  activities  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation under  section  702  and  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  under  section  708.  The 
Secretary  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Council  and  tlursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Cpuncil,  take  such  steps  as  are 
practicable  tojeliminate  deficiencies  in  the 
data  base  established  under  section  708  and 
shall  make  available  in  its  reports  such  com- 
prehensive datja  sets  as  are  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

"(1)  Reportc.— In  the  reports  required 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Council  shall  speci- 
fy its  activities  during  the  period  for  which 
the  report  is  niade.". 

88C.      7.      DEFfXrnONS      REGARDING      ALLIED 
,TB. 

"(a)  AlliedJ  Health  Professional.— Sec- 
tion 701(13)  (42|  U.S.C.  292a(13))  is  amended  in 
the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  by 
striking  "meacs"  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "does  not  include  any  registered  nurse 
and  otherwise  means". 

"(b)  Allied  Health  Personnel. — Section 
795(1)  (42  U.SLC.  295h-4(l))  is  amended  by 
striking  "means"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "does  not  include  any  registered  nurse 
and  otherwise  means". 

SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendrdents  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1981,  or  upon  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  oc- 
curs later. 
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ON  OF  LEGISLATION 
THE  SAN  CARLOS  IN- 
GATION  PROJECT 


Ion.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOI  ISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiei  day,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  akxig  with  Chair- 
rrtan  Uoall  and  the  ottier  Members  of  the  Ari- 
zona (jelegatiori,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  autho^ze  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  dn/est  the  San  Carlos  Indum  irrigation 
proiect's  power  transmission  and  distribution 
system.  Allhoi^h  we  first  introduced  this  legis- 
lation in  April  1 1987,  divestiture  actually  has 
been  In  the  making  for  over  6  years. 

The  reason$  for  dn«stiture  are  clear.  The 
system  was  buitt  for  the  GHa  River  Indian 
conxnunity  and  the  San  Cartos  irrigation  and 
drainage  district,  who  together  stiH  owe  about 
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$9  million  for  the  cost  of  constructing  ttie  sys- 
tem. Both  are  completety  dissatisfied  with  the 
management  of  the  system  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  affairs. 

The  San  Carlos  Apache  Trilje  is  similarly 
dissatisfied  with  the  operation  of  ttie  system. 
The  tribe  claims  it  has  never  received  the  berv 
efits  promised  to  them  by  Congress,  and 
would  like  to  operate  that  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem that  is  on  their  reservation. 

Federal  Indian  policy  is  abundantly  clear 
tfiat  if  the  bibes  desire  to  operate  their  own 
electrical  systems — or  any  other  program,  for 
that  matter— ttien,  in  the  name  of  self  deter- 
mination, they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Further,  if  the  tribes,  rather  than  BIA,  oper- 
ate their  own  electrical  systems,  ttiere  is  no 
reason  why  the  BIA,  wfwse  very  purpose  is  to 
serve  Indians,  should  operate  an  off-reserva- 
tion electrical  system  to  serve  rwn-lrxlians. 

In  addition,  the  nonreservation  residents  of 
Pinal  CoufTty  served  by  the  project  have  re- 
peatedfy  complained  about  unreliat)ie  sennce 
artd  mismanagement  of  the  SCIP  system  by 
the  BIA. 

A  recently  completed  audit  of  the  project. 
the  first  65  years,  confirms  the  claims  of  the 
tribes  arxj  non-Indians.  The  audit  makes  pain- 
fully clear  that  the  system  has  latwred  under 
decades  okj  mismanagement,  nonfeasance 
and  neglect. 

The  legislatk)n  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  accomplish  many  important  goals.  First, 
ttie  central  Arizona  communities  will  enjoy  a 
significantly  more  reliable  arKJ  certain  electrnal 
system.  Second,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  be  rid  of  a  system  tfiat  has  outgrown 
its  original  purpose.  TNrd,  the  Gila  River  and 
San  Cartos  Apache  Tribes  will  have  ttie  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  ttieir  rights  to  self-determina- 
tnn  and  ecoramk:  setf-suffKiency. 

Moreover,  this  bill  will  settle  debt  ot)ligatk>ns 
of  the  two  principal  clients  of  the  San  Cartos 
project:  the  San  Cartos  irrigation  and  drainage 
district  and  the  Gila  River  Indian  community. 
The  money  received  from  these  det)t  settle- 
ments will  be  used  to  establish  an  envirorv 
mental  protectkyi  account  This  account  will 
be  available  to  solve  problems  that  may  arise 
associated  with  the  disposal  of  transformers  or 
equipment  wti«h  contain  hazardous  materials. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  project  emptoyees.  Approximately  65  peo- 
ple whose  jobs  are  related  to  the  power  sys- 
tem may  be  affected  by  divestiture.  We  plec^ 
to  make  sure  they  are  treated  fairly.  Their 
servkses  wM  continue  to  t>e  a  valuable  re- 
source and  I  am  confktent  they  will  have  op- 
portunities to  use  their  abilities.  We  have  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  language  ttiat  will  provkle  a 
variety  of  post-divestiture  opportunities  and 
benefits  to  ttwm.  This  legislation  is  not  irv 
tended  to  reflect  on  their  woric  The  SCIP  em- 
ptoyees  are  dedcated  ar>d  capable  profes- 
skinals.  The  Federal  Government  has  simply 
not  been  able  to  devote  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  a  project  that  serves  a  different 
purpose  than  originally  intended. 

For  over  6  years  all  parties  involved  with  dt- 
vestiture  have  worked  extremely  hard  to  re- 
spond to  various  concerns  and  issues  as  they 
arose.  Al  interested  parties  have  had  ample 
opportunities  to  be  heard.  Last  year,  the  dives- 
titure bi  that  was  introduced  was  an  excellent 
piece  of  lagitlattoa  Just  before  the  end  of  the 
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sesskm,  however,  several  final  issues  were 
raised  by  the  BIA  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
mer«  and  Budget  Those  issues  have  been 
fairly  dealt  with  in  this  year's  bill.  Although  the 
process  has  at  times  been  sknv  and  tortuous, 
the  result  of  years  of  refining,  amending,  and 
perfecting  the  divestiture  are  evkJent  in  this 
outstanding  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  receive  an 
earty  hearing  and  that  a  quk*  and  successful 
dispositkxi  of  the  San  Cartos  irrigation  project 
will  result.  The  Indian  population  the  project 
was  designed  to  serve,  the  irrigation  district, 
the  electiic  consuniers  of  eastern  Pinal  Courv 
ty,  and  the  taxpayers  of  America  will  all  be 
better  for  our  efforts. 


SMALL     BUSINESS     AND     OTHERS 
NEED  CERTAINTY  UNDER 

SUPERFUND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  I  was 
honored  to  have  over  290  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  proposing  legislation,  H.R.  4494,  to 
clarify  an  area  of  environmental  law  that  ad- 
versely impacts  businesses  of  all  types. 

Last  week  I  introduced  new  legislation— 
H.R.  1450— that  aims  to  clarify  the  exemption 
in  the  Superfund  law  for  secured  parties,  an 
exemp)tion  that  was  part  of  ttie  original  law  in 
1980.  This  clarification  is  ttased  on  a  draft  rule 
prepared  by  EPA,  after  EPA  gave  careful  con- 
skleratk}n  to  all  ttie  competing  arguments  of 
environmentalists  and  lenders  alike.  I  believe 
EPA  crafted  a  t>alance  rule  to  accommodate 
those  competing  concerns.  Action  on  ttiis 
issue  is  crucial. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  hekj  hearings  to  explore  the 
impact  of  the  current  uncertainty  regarding  the 
exemption  proviskjns  on  lending  to  small  busi- 
ness. This  uncertainty  resulted  from  a  series 
of  court  cases  since  1985.  This  uncertainty 
has  adversely  affected  the  ability  of  ottierwise 
good  businesses  to  borrow  funds. 

Testimony  from  Government  agencies,  busi- 
ness community  representatives,  envirorv 
mentalists,  and  t>ankers  made  dear  ttiat  banks 
and  other  lending  instibjtions  are  increasingly 
refijsing  k>ans  to  credftworthy  small  busi- 
nesses ttiat  eittier  use  hazardous  materials  or 
are  kxated  in  areas  of  possible  contamination 
because  of  fears  regarding  potential  liability 
generated  by  court  action.  In  the  continuing 
credit  crunch  in  wtich  we  find  ourselves,  we 
cannot  tolerate  unnecessary  impediments  to 
appropriate  lending. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  EPA  itself  acknowl- 
edged ttiat  legislation  might  weN  be  necessary, 
even  if  a  rule  were  eventually  promulgated,  to 
provkle  certainty  through  statutory  guklance. 
As  prevkxjs  EPA  testimony  indnates,  the 
agency  is  itself  acutely  aware  that  the  curent 
uncertainty  is  impacting  adversely  on  the  abil- 
ity of  a  range  of  busnesses  to  obtain  financ- 
ing, even  for  projects  directed  at  environ- 
mental cleanup. 

One  of  the  major  motivations  behind  my  re- 
vision of  this  iegislatnn  was  to  address  what 
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I  believe  to  be  legitimate  concerns  advanced 
by  ttie  environmental  community.  This  revised 
legislation  provkles  important  inducements  for 
the  conduct  of  environmental  assessments; 
clarifies  that  lenders  and  other  parties  wtio  are 
directly  responsMe  for  environmental  damage 
do  not  escape  appropriate  but  limited  liability; 
precludes  the  use  of  sham  busts  to  evade  l»- 
at)ility;  leaves  in  place  existing  protections 
against  undue  enrichment  for  lenders  as  the 
result  of  environmental  cleanups;  ensures  that 
parties  actually  exercising  ttie  responsit>ilities 
of  owner/operators  cannot  avail  ttiemselves  in- 
appropriately of  the  exemption;  encourages 
lenders  to  take  action  to  remedy  enviromental 
damage  rather  tfian  wak  away  from  ttieir  col- 
lateral; and  requires  lenders  foreckising  on 
property  to  move  diligentiy  to  dispose  of  that 
property  in  order  to  remain  wHtiin  ttie  bounds 
of  ttie  exemption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  believe  that  this  revised 
legislation  optimally  balances  the  legitimate 
but  competing  interests  involved  in  this  issue. 
Drawn  from  EPA  draft  language  for  the  most 
part  and  responding  to  environmental  con- 
cerns, this  tiill  provkJes  tienefits  for  every- 
one—Ixjsiness  can  find  financings,  environ- 
mental groups  can  gain  comfort  that  lenders 
have  pressures  upon  ttiem  to  do  a  good  job 
in  ttie  environmental  area,  ttie  government 
agencies  and  ttie  private  financial  community 
can  have  certainty  in  dealing  with  existing  and 
new  financial  arangements,  and  Sup^fund 
arxj  EPA  stxHjkl  see  benefits  in  terms  of 
greater  certainty  and  Increased  activity  t>y  par- 
ties in  preventing  discharges  and  acting  on 
private  cleanups. 

We  need  legislation  and  we  need  it  soon,  if 
capita)  is  again  to  now  freely  to  creditworttiy 
businesses.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  for 
the  earty  conskjeration  and  enactment  of  leg- 
islation on  ttiis  issue. 

The  legislation  toNows: 

H.R.1460 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  Sulwectlon  101(30)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1960  (42 
U.S.C.  9601(20))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
grr&ph  101(20KA)  and  by  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs  101(20)  (E)  and  (F): 

"(EKi)  The  term  'owner  or  operator'  does 
not  Include  a  person  who.  without  partici- 
pating in  the  management  of  a  vessel  or  £k- 
cility.  holds  indicia  of  ownership  primarily 
to  protect  his  or  tier  security  Interest  In  the 
vessel  or  facility. 

"(11)  The  term  'indicia  of  ownerstiip'  means 
any  interest  in  a  vessel  or  f^ility  acquired 
either  (I)  for  the  purpose  of  securing  pay- 
ment of  a  loan  or  indel>tednes8  or  the  per- 
formance of  an  obligation,  including  the  per- 
formance of  a  lease  obligation  or  (11)  in  the 
course  of  ;HX)tecting  a  security  interest. 

"(Ill)  The  term  -participating  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  vessel  or  facility'  means  the  ac- 
tual, direct,  and  continual  or  recurrent  exer- 
cise of  managerial  control  by  a  person  over 
the  vessel  or  facility  in  which  he  or  she  holds 
a  security  interest,  which  managerial  con- 
trol materially  divests  the  borrower,  det>tor, 
or  obligor  of  such  control. 

"(iv)  The  term  'primarily  to  protect  his  or 
her  security  interest'  includes  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to  ownersUp  Interests  aoQulred  as  a 
consequence  of  exercising  rights  as  a  seen- 
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rlty  Interest  holder  respecting  a  vessel  or  fa- 
cility, where  such  exercise  is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  protect  the  security  interest, 
to  preserve  the  value  of  the  collateral,  or  to 
recover  a  loan  or  indebtedness  or  to  redress 
an  obligation  secured  by  such  interest.  A 
person  who  holds  indicia  of  ownership  in  a 
vessel  or  facility  and  who  acquires  title  or  a 
right  to  title  to  such  property  uimn  default 
an^er  the  security  arrangement,  or  at,  or  in 
lieu  of,  foreclosure,  shall  continue  to  hold 
such  indicia  of  ownership  primarily  to  pro- 
tect his  or  her  security  interest  so  long  as  he 
or  she  diligently  is  ;»-oceeding  to  sell  or  con- 
vey title  or  the  right  to  title  on  commer- 
cially reasonable  terms  at  the  earliest  i>os- 
Bible  time  while  preserving  the  property  in 
the  interim. 

"(V)  Actions  taken  by  a  person  to  fore- 
close, sell,  or  otherwise  cause  the  transfer  of 
the  vessel  or  facility  subject  to  his  or  her  se- 
curity Interest,  or  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  value  of  such  vessel  or  facility,  or  other- 
wise to  exercise  rights  of  a  security  Interest 
holder  specified  in  subparagraph  (iv)  above. 
or  to  assist  the  borrower,  debtor,  or  obligor 
In  winding  down  its  operations  or  activities 
related  to  such  vessel  or  facility  shall  not  be 
deemed  'participating  in  the  management  of 
a  vessel  or  facility'  within  the  meaning  of 
this  paragraph.  Completion  of  an  environ- 
mental Inspection  or  evaluation  consistent 
with  good  commercial  or  customary  jxttctice 
by  or  for  the  use  of  a  security  holder  Is  pro- 
bative evidence  that  the  security  holder  is 
acting  to  preserve  and  ];rotect  the  vessel  or 
facility  daring  the  time  the  security  holder 
may  have  pcesession  or  control  of  such  ves- 
sel or  facility. 

"(vi)  A  person  who,  in  taking  actions  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (v)  above  respect- 
ing a  vessel  or  facility,  causes  or  exacerbates 
a  release  or  threatened  release  of  a  hazard- 
ous substance  shall  be  liable  for  the  cost  of 
such  response,  to  the  extent  that  the  release 
or  threatened  release  is  attributable  to  the 
person's  activities. 

"(FKD  A  fiduciary  or  trustee  who  acquires 
ownership  or  control  of  a  vessel  or  facility 
without  having  owned,  operated  or  partici- 
pated in  the  management  of  that  vessel  or 
taclllty  prior  to  assuming  ownership  or  con- 
trol as  fiduciary  or  trustee  shall  not  be  an 
owner  or  operator  under  this  Act. 

"(11)  A  fiduciary  or  trustee  who  willfully, 
knowingly,  or  recklessly  causes  or  exacer- 
bates a  release  or  threatened  release  of  a 
taasardous  substance  shall  be  liable  for  the 
cost  of  such  response,  to  the  extent  that  the 
release  or  threatened  release  is  attributable 
to  the  fiduciary's  or  trustee's  activities. 

"(ill)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent claims  against  the  assets  that  con- 
stitute the  estate  held  by  the  fiduciary  or 
trustee  or  the  filing  of  actions  against  the  fi- 
duciary or  trustee  in  its  representative  ca- 
pacity"; and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
107(a)  the  following  sentence:  "The  liability 
established  by  subparagraphs  101(30)  (EKvi) 
and  (P)(ll)  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under 
tills  snbaectlon." 

Sac.  2.  The  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  1S76  is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1004  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(41)  The  terms  'owner,'  'operator,'  'gener- 
ator' and  'transporter'  do  not  Include  a  per- 
son who  would  not  be  an  owner  or  operator 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraphs  101(20)  (E) 
and  (F)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  IMO.":  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
9008(h)(9)  the  following  sentence:  "This  defi- 
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shall 


be  construed  to  be  parallel  and 
to  that  specified  In  paragraph 

of  the  Comprehensive  Envlron- 
R^ponse,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 

1980." 


LEAVE  CREDIT  UNIONS  ALONE 


ION.  LARRY  UROCCO 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:  "uesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  URfXXX).  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  5. 
Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  Brady  unveiled 
and  trar^smitted  to  Congress  the  long  anticf- 
pated  FIRREA  mandated  study  for  reform  of 
our  Natiorfs  financial  institution  system.  Enti- 
tled "Modernizing  the  FinarK»al  System:  Rec- 
ommendatons  for  Safer,  More  Competitive 
Banks,"  tt|s  650-page  manuscript  provides  a 
broad  description  of  ttie  legislative  proposal 
the  adminlstratkKi  will  soon  be  submitting  to 
(Congress. 

Included  in  the  Treasury  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendaions  tor  reform  are  suggestions  ttiat 
ttve  regdU  lory  arxl  insurance  systems  under 
which  cre<  it  unk>ns  function  be  overhauled.  I 
am  troubli  d  by  these  suggestions,  since  credit 
unions— £Hone  as  a  class  of  institutions — have 
survived  and  prospered  despite  the  ecorxxnic 
stresses  which  were  the  undoing  of  so  many 
other,  for  profit,  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  align  myself  with  remarks  de- 
livered reoently  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Bankirig  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
narx^al  Institution  Regulation,  Supervision,  arxl 
Insurance,  Mr.  Annunzio  of  Illinois,  wtio  has 
pledged  to  offer  an  amerxjment  to  strike  any 
provisk>n  for  us  and  whKh  unfairly  changes 
the  way  credit  unkxts  arxj  their  Federal  regu- 
lators do  business.  His  message  is  one  I 
ctosely  ktentify  with:  "Leave  credit  unk>ns 
atone."    1 

A  partial  text  of  his  remarks  foltow: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Frank  Annunzio 

Some  2p  years  ago,  Wright  Patman,  the 
Godfathee  of  credit  unions,  said  quote,  "next 
to  the  cborch,  credit  unions  do  more  good  for 
people  than  any  other  institution."  That 
statement  is  equally  true  today,  particularly 
in  light  JDf  the  spectacular  successes  our 
troops  ar^  having  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
Many  of  bur  troops  are  credit  union  mem- 
bers, and  t  know  it  gives  our  men  and  women 
in  the  denrt  a  sense  of  comfort  to  know  that 
their  creait  union  is  helping  them  through 
some  tough  financial  times. 

For  exffnple,  the  Wright  Patman  Federal 
Credit  Uoion  here  at  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives hae  waived  all  interest  on  loans  to 
servicem^  and  women  in  the  Gulf  while 
they  are  ion  active  duty.  The  credit  union 
didn't  hate  to  do  it,  and  it  didn't  wait  for  the 
shooting  to  start,  but  put  the  program  in  op- 
eration tiie  day  the  first  reservists  were 
called  up,  months  ago. 

We  havf  many  financial  problems  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  problem  with  the  savings 
and  loan!.  The  lianks  are  having  problems, 
and  the  t^IC  fund  is  nearly  bankrupt  and 
may  cau$e  the  taxiiayers  an  even  bigger 
problem.  But  what  we  don't  have  is  a  credit 
union  problem.  The  National  Credit  Union 
Share  Insurance  Fund  is  the  only  Federal  in- 
surance ttind  that  is  on  a  sound  footing  and 
in  no  dai^r  of  needing  taxpayer  help.  Only 
a  mothei's  arms  are  safer  than  the  Credit 
Union  Sh  ire  Insurance  Fund. 
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So  guess  what  idan  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  to  solve  our  financial  problems.  In- 
stead of  coming  up  with  a  plan  to  restore  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund,  the  Treasury  wants  to 
tamper  with  tie  credit  union  fOnd— the  only 
solid  ftind.       I 

Next  week  Tt'easury  is  planning  to  send  its 
financial  reform  package  to  the  Congress. 
The  Subcomrtittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions, which  I  ichair,  will  begin  hearings  im- 
mediately. Whfen  we  vote  on  that  legislation. 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  any 
provision  that  unfairly  changes  the  way 
credit  unions  and  their  Federal  regulators  do 
business.  And  I  predict  that  my  amendment 
will  be  passed  Overwhelmingly. 

My  message  to  those  who  seek  to  damage 
the  credit  uniOn  spirit  and  to  make  unneces- 
sary credit  union  changes  is  simple.  Leave 
credit  unions  alone. 


:tic 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  FOR  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED ACT  OF  1991 


HON. 


PEH  STARK 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOlISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

!/.  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  STARK.!  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  H.R.J1492,  ttie  Health  Insurance  for 
the  Unemptoyad  Act  of  1991 . 

Since  ttw  surnmer  of  last  year,  the  ecorK>my 
of  the  United  SJbrtes  has  t)een  sIkJing  into  a  re- 
cesston.  The  ilr^emptoyment  rata  was  5.3  per- 
cent in  the  first  half  of  1990  and  is  projected 
to  increase  to  a  peak  of  6.9  percent  in  1991. 
Given  this  increase,  an  additional  2  millkxt 
people  will  be  unernptoyed  in  1991  than  in 
1990.  As  many  as  20  millkxi  people  are  likely 
to  experience  some  period  of  unemptoymenl 
during  the  year. 

These  national  averages  mask  the  fact  that 
in  many  States,  the  actual  unemptoyment  situ- 
ation will  be  miich  worse. 

Many  of  those  workers,  and  their  depend- 
ants, are  tosing  not  only  ttieir  income,  txjt 
often  also  th^ir  protection  against  the  high 
cost  of  health  jcare — ttieir  health  insurarwe.  In 
ttie  case  of  Illness,  they  may  face  complete 
and  total  financial  ruin. 

Increasing  numbers  of  unempk>yed  will 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  uninsured — people  wittv 
out  health  insurance.  Ttie  uninsured  are  al- 
ready placing  intolerable  strains  on  our  health 
care  system.  f*ublic  hospitals  and  community 
health  centersj  provklers  tturt  typnaly  bear  the 
burden  of  carfig  for  the  poor  and  uninsured, 
are  already  sseing  increases  in  the  demands 
for  their  attention.  Resources  that  are  only 
minimally  adequate  are  being  forced  to  stretch 
even  furttier. 

There  are  provistons  in  current  law  that  erv 
able  people  who  have  tost  their  jobs  to  pur- 
chase health  {insurance  coverage  from  their 
prior  emptoyeri  Known  as  ttie  COBRA  continu- 
ation requirenients,  indnriduals  can  purchase 
this  insurancefor  up  to  18  months  for  ttie  full 
cost  of  coverage.  The  premium  for  this  cov- 
erage is  price<i  at  group  rates,  as  opposed  to 
the  more  expensive  indivklual  rates. 

However,  ttw  availability  of  ttiis  coverage  of- 
fers Kttie  consolation  to  ttie  tong-term  unem- 
ptoyed  during  a  recesston.  The  average 
monttily  cost  of  family  coverage  under  COBRA 
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can  exceed  an  estimated  $400  per  month, 
wttile  the  average  monthly  unemployment 
compensation  check  is  only  $730. 

A  family  may  be  willing  to  commit  to  this 
level  of  expense  when  the  prospects  for  reenv 
pioyment  are  good.  In  times  of  recession,  fam- 
ilies are  more  ikely  to  forgo  this  needed  cov- 
erage, husband  their  resources,  and  simply 
hope  to  stay  healltiy. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  short-term 
unemployed  retain  some  type  of  health  cov- 
erage, usually  through  their  spouse's  employ- 
ment, or  through  special  separation  benefits 
from  ttieir  prior  employer  or  union. 

However,  ttie  probability  that  an  unem- 
ployed person  will  have  some  form  of  health 
insurance  declines  as  ttie  period  of  unemploy- 
mwit  lengtf^ens.  Thus,  tt>e  long-term  urienv 
ployed  are  less  likely  than  the  short-term  un- 
errptoyed  to  have  any  form  of  health  insur- 
ance. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the  Health 
Insurance  for  the  Ur>empk>yed  Act  of  1991, 
woukj  make  health  insurance  available  to  the 
kxig-term  unemptoyed. 

Under  this  bill,  individuals  wtx)  qualify  for 
extended  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits woukj  also  be  entitled  to  enroll  in  the  Medi- 
care Program.  Enrollment  couM  be  on  either 
an  indivkJual  or  family  t>asis.  Thus,  each  en- 
rolled person  woukJ  have  coverage  for  ttie 
cost  of  hospital  and  physKian  services  in  the 
case  of  illness. 

The  indivklual  woukJ  be  required  to  p>ay  a 
modest  weekly  premium  that  woukl  be  de- 
ducted from  his  or  her  weekly  unempk>yment 
compensatkm  check.  This  premium  wouM  be 
equal  to  the  premium  ttiat  currently  applies  to 
the  part  B  program  under  Medicare  on  a 
weekly  basis.  In  1991,  the  weekly  premium 
wouM  tie  S6.90.  For  approximately  twne  ttiat 
amount,  $14.15,  the  individual  coukl  elect  fanr>- 
ily  coverage. 

When  using  servnes,  the  covered  individual 
woukJ  also  be  responsible  for  paying  Medi- 
care's usual  deductible  and  coinsurance 
amounts. 

The  coverage  made  available  under  this  Ml 
wouU  be  limited  to  those  weeks  during  which 
extended  unemptoyment  compensation  bene- 
fits are  pakl. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  MedK 
care  program  offers  ttie  most  efficient  and 
cost-effective  program  for  providing  ttiese  im- 
portant health  insurance  benefits. 

Medicare  is  the  most  effective  insurance 
program  in  ttie  country  at  controlling  ttie 
growth  in  health  care  costs.  While  ttie  annual 
real  increase  in  natnnal  health  care  expendi- 
tures from  1985  through  1988  in  the  private 
sector  was  4.3  percent,  Mednare's  real  costs 
increased  by  orily  two-thirds  as  fast,  2.9  per- 
cenL 

Medicare  also  has  an  efficient  adminislralive 
structure.  Only  2.5  percent  of  MedKare's  total 
costs  are  for  administrative  expenses.  Private 
insurers  typically  spend  between  10  and  15 
percent  of  ttieir  costs  on  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  current  law,  very  few  in- 
dividuals are  able  to  qualify  for  extended  un- 
empioyment  compensatkxi  benefits.  Thus,  rel- 
atively few  people  wouM  qualify  for  the  health 
benefits  proposed  in  this  bil. 

My  coOeague,  Mr.  Downey,  has  introduced 
a  bil,  H.R.  1367,  the  Unempk>yment  Insur- 
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ance  Reform  Act  of  1991  that  wouM,  among 
other  things,  expand  the  pool  of  workers  that 
wouW  be  eligble  for  extended  unemptoyment 
compensatxxi  benefits. 

I  hope  ttiat  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
wouW  be  consktered  in  ttie  context  of  ex- 
panded availability  of  kxig-term  unerr^yment 
benefits. 

Ttie  proposed  legislatkxi  is  currently  under 
review  by  the  Cor^ressk)nal  Budget  Offne. 
The  biH  has  been  drafted  without  the  financing 
necessary  to  cover  its  costs.  I  fully  antk^ipate 
that  these  benefits,  if  adopted  by  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  will  bie  fully  financed 
on  the  required  pay-as-you-go  t>asis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and 
move  for  its  timely  conskleratkxi. 

A  section-by-sectkxi  summary  of  the  bill  fol- 
k>ws: 
SEcnoN-BY-SBcnoN      Summary      of      the 

Health  Care  for  the  Unemployed  Act  of 

1991 

Section  1.  Title 

Section  2.  Medicare  Benefits  for  Individ- 
uals Receiving  Certain  Unemployment  Bene- 
fits 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  that  individuals  receiving 
extended  benefits  under  either  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  or  trade  ad- 
justment allowances  would  be  eligible  to 
elect  to  receive  Medicare  coverage.  These  In- 
dividuals could  also  elect  family  coverage 
which  would  provide  Medicare  twnefits  for 
their  spouse  and  dependant  children. 

The  coverage  would  apply  to  weeks  during 
which  the  individual  received  extended  bene- 
fits. 

Individuals  electing  Medicare  coverage 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  weekly  premium. 
For  individual  coverage,  the  premium  would 
be  equal  to  the  monthly  Part  B  premium  di- 
vided by  4.35.  the  average  weeks  in  a  month. 
The  premium  would  be  J6.90  In  1991.  For  fam- 
ily coverage,  the  premium  would  be  2.07 
times  the  individual  premium,  refiectlng  the 
average  ftunlly  size  of  such  individuals. 

The  applicable  premium  would  be  deducted 
from  the  extended  l>eneat  cash  payment. 

The  premium  amounts  deducted  from  the 
cash  benefits  would  be  transferred  into  the 
Hospital  Insurance  (HI)  and  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  (SMI)  trust  funds.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  premium  amounts  would  go 
into  the  HI  trust  fund,  and  the  remainder 
Into  the  SMI  trust  fund. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  transmit  information  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
garding the  Individuals  who  elect  Medicare 
coverage  and  the  duration  of  their  eligibility 
of  such  coverage. 

The  Secretary  of  Lalx>r  would  enter  into 
agreements  with  States  to  administer  the 
enrollment  in  and  dlsenrollment  from  Medi- 
care of  individuals  who  qualify  for  Medicare 
as  a  result  of  receiving  extended  unemploy- 
ment Ijeneflts.  The  States  would  also  per- 
form certain  other  administrative  functions 
relating  to  providing  Information  and  notice 
to  workers  regarding  these  health  benefits. 

Section  3.  Medicare  coverage  and  COBRA 
Continuation  for  Individuals  receiving  Ex- 
tended Compensation  or  Trade  Readjustment 
Allowances 

The  bill  amends  Title  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  Medicare  bene- 
fits to  individuals  receiving  extended  com- 
pensation or  trade  readjustment  allowances. 
The  benefits  would  be  available  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  other  individuals  entitled  to 
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Medicare,  except  that  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enroll  in  a  Medicare  cost  or  risk- 
contracting  health  maintenance  organisa- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices would  be  permitted  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  rates  of  payments  to  hospitals 
and  physicians  to  take  into  account  the 
characteristics  of  the  population  enrolling  as 
a  result  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  amends  Section  49eOB  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  which  provides  for  the  so- 
called  COBRA  continuation  coverage.  Under 
COBRA  coverage.  Individuals  who  lose  their 
group  health  insurance  coverage  due  to  Job 
loss  and  other  specified  reasons  may  pur- 
chase health  insurance  from  their  prior  em- 
ployer for  up  to  18  months  at  no  more  than 
102  percent  of  the  group  rate.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  months  of  eligibility  for  continuation 
coverage  under  COBRA,  the  maximum  cov- 
erage would  l)e  increased  by  the  weeks  that 
such  individual  elects  coverage  for  Medicare 
under  this  bill. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  NEEDED  TO 
RESTORE  CONFIDENCE  IN  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to 
the  attentkm  of  my  colleagues  the  fotowing 
editorial  from  the  March  3  Louisville  Gourier- 
Joumal  whch  underscores  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  reform  its  electxxi  finance  laws. 

Campaign  finance  reform  is  vital  fo  assuring 
that  Government  serves  all  citizens,  not  just 
monied  special  interests,  and  to  restoring  ttie 
faith  of  our  citizens  in  the  politKal  system. 

I  am  a  proud  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1177,  the  Oean  and  Fair  Eledfons  Act  of 
1991,  introduced  by  Representatives  Mike 
Synar  and  Dan  Guckman  on  February  28. 

This  compreliensive  legislatfon  establishes 
voluntary  spending  limits  for  campaigns  in  ex- 
change for  discounted  broadcast  and  postal 
rates,  special  communicatnn  vouctwrs,  and  a 
100  percent  tax  credit  for  small  contributors. 

H.R.  1177  also  limits  Politnal  Actfon  Com- 
mittee [PAC]  contributfons  to  $1 ,000  and  limits 
ttie  amount  of  a  candktate's  total  treasury  ttiat 
can  be  made  up  from  PAC  contributions. 

H.R.  1177  strengttiens  current  regulatfons 
governing  independent  expendttures  and  re- 
stricts ttie  use  of  soft  money  and  bundfcig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  this  edttorial  interesting— if  not  d»turt>- 
ing— and  I  hope  it  serves  notx»  ttiat  campaign 
finance  reform  stwuU  be  a  high  priority  this 
Congress. 

An  Assemblaob  of  Fixers 

It's  not  easy  for  us  to  quote  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms  with  approval.  However.  In  his  impa- 
tient remarks  during  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee investigation  of  the  Keating  Five,  be 
voiced  conclusions  that  any  reasonable  citi- 
sen  must  share. 

"I  don't  Iwlleve  an7lx>dy  would  luive  Iwen 
Involved  with  Mr.  Keating  if  he  didn't  have 
the  ability  to  give  otlier  people's  money 
away."  the  senator  declared.  Tliat's  the  way 
it  looks  to  many  Americans. 

Sen.  Helms'  committee  colleagues,  espe- 
cially Democrats,  tended  to  be  more  ctiari- 
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Uble.  They  reserved  their  only  serious  re- 
bake  for  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
whose  "Impermissible"  conduct  was  too  ob- 
vious to  ignore. 

He  benefited  most  from  the  generosity  of 
Charles  Keating,  the  infamous  savlngs-and- 
loan  magnate  who  funneled  S900,000  to  Cran- 
ston political  causes.  And  the  links.  In  time 
and  place,  between  the  dollars  and  the  sen- 
ator's efforts  to  help  Mr.  Keating  fend  off 
U.S.  regulators  were,  as  the  committee  ten- 
derly put  it,  substantial. 

So  he  faces  disciplinary  action,  probably  a 
reprimand,  by  the  full  Senate.  The  four  oth- 
ers, who  received  less,  but  still  considerable 
help  trom  Mr.  Keating  for  various  political 
campaigns,  were  mildly  berated  for  having 
exercised  poor  Judgment.  The  committee  de- 
cided that  was  severe  enough  even  though 
two  of  them  had  been  particularly  aggressive 
in  their  interventions  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Heating's  Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan. 

The  other  two,  though  they  had  the  sense 
to  pull  back  early,  still  had  ties  to  Mr. 
Keating  (whom  even  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion kept  at  arm's  length)  that  ranged  from 
close  to  very  close.  And  they  were  a  key  part 
of  the  phalanx  of  five  powerful  senators  who 
confronted  a  federal  bank  regulator — an  ex- 
perience that  couldn't  help  but  intimidate 
any  bureaucrat. 

Will  this  reassure  the  public  that  Congress 
is  getting  serious  about  addressing  an  ethi- 
cal dilemma  that,  to  some  degree,  burdens 
almost  every  member?  Not  a  chance. 

The  Keating  Five  defended  themselves  by 
arguing,  much  as  naughty  children  do,  that, 
well,  everybody  does  it.  Indeed,  citizens  view 
Congress  more  and  more  as  assemblage  of 
fixers  who  run  errands  for  constituents  (i.e. 
camiMUgn  contributors).  The  routine  ex- 
change of  access  and  favors  for  political 
money  is  a  way  of  doing  business  that  is  hard 
to  distinguish  from  organized  bribery. 

Yet  the  committee,  in  Judging  the  Five, 
had  trouble  accepting  the  concept,  pushed 
vehemently  by  Special  Counsel  Robert  Ben- 
nett, that  members  bring  the  Senate  into 
disrepute  and  erode  public  confidence  when 
they  even  "appear"  to  be  acting  Improperly. 

Perhaps  this  himiiliatlng  afTair  will  finally 
move  Congress  to  reform  election  finance 
and  adopt  the  kind  of  "appearance  standard" 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bennett.  But  don't  hold 
your  breath. 


DADE  PEARLS  PROGRAM  A 
SUCCESS 
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was  orgaffzed  to  help  parents  help  their  chil- 
dren with  learning.  In  the  Fienberg  PEARLS 
Program  parents  meet  with  teachers  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  to  learn  how  to  help  their 
children  (tevelop  test-taking  skills,  txjild  sell- 
esteem,  and  read  and  write  In  English.  The 
program  also  encourages  parents  to  share  in 
additional  activities  with  ttieir  chiUren,  such  as 
science  fair  projects.  The  workshops  are  in 
Spanish,  English,  and  Creole  to  assist 
Fienberg's  multilingual  student  populatk>n.  The 
Fienberg  PEARLS  Program  is  supported  by 
the  full  faculty  and  many  community  volurv 
teers,  in  particular:  Rosa  White,  assistant  prin- 
cipal; Dr.  Menia  G.  Stone,  principal;  Conine 
Thiel,  Fradeswinda  Torres,  Bryna  Berman, 
Lirxla  Cage,  Valerie  Wilkinson,  Geraldine  Wal- 
ton, Octa^a  Sumlar,  Carolyn  Curtiss,  Ina 
McNeil,  Nancy  Mitchell,  Leonora  Clark,  Debo- 
rah Gonzales,  Deborah  Markham  (Ruggiero), 
Dr.  Ed  (^n-et,  Robin  Heckler,  and  Bernk^ 
GokJ.  Theke  indivkiuals  shouM  t>e  noted  for 
ttieir  contrfeution. 

The  Cofnstock  Elementary  School  in  Miami 
has  had  (|reat  success  with  its  PEARLS  Pro- 
gram nowi  2  years  okj.  The  program  has  t>een 
extremely  helpful  to  a  large  number  of  His- 
panic students  and  parents  there.  With  the 
gukJance  and  enttuisiasm  of  Merwyn  Levin, 
principal;  (Flor  Avila,  Elena  ArguelJes,  Jean 
Sanders,  t^osa  Femandez  and  a  hard  working 
faculty,  the  Comstock  School  has  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  student  txxly  which  is  70  per- 
cent Hispanic.  Mr.  Levin  attributes  a  recent  in- 
crease in  test  scores  in  some  grades  and  gen- 
eral academic  improvement  to  ttie  success  of 
the  PEARi.S  Program. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  me  Parents  Encourage  Achievement 
in  Readirn,  Learning  arxj  Self  Esteem  Pro- 
gram. This  program  is  a  testament  to  ttie  inr>- 
portarx^  Of  the  family  to  the  learning  process. 
Mr.  Speater,  as  a  Fk>rida  certified  teacfier,  I 
know  first  harxJ  ttiat  ttie  best  route  to  tielping 
chikjren  with  teaming  prot)lems  is  through  ttieir 
parents.  The  PEARLS  Program  plays  a  very 
special  role  in  this  parent-teacher  relatkKiship 
by  helping  parents  feel  confklent  in  ttieir  ability 
to  help  their  children  leam.  I  commend  ttie 
participants  of  the  PEARL  Program  and  erv 
courage  them  to  continue  to  strengttien  ttiis 
vital  link  tietween  teacher,  child  and  parent 
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Wyatt  Earp,  where  he  helped  define  the  role 
of  ttie  no-rxxis«nse  Western  lawman. 

Now,  in  its  ninth  year,  the  Western  Walk  of 
Stars  in  Santa  Clarita.  CA,  helps  us  all  recall 
ttiose  cellutokl  heroes  of  a  generation  ago 
who  helped  u^  leam  ttiat  crime  did  not  pay, 
that  a  man's  iword  was  his  bond,  and  that 
chivalry  and  honor  were  virtues  to  emulate. 
Certainly,  H|igh  O'Brian  has  earned 
enshrinement. 

But  Hugh  al^  is  a  noted  philanthropist,  in 
the  spirit  of  violunteerism  ttiat  helped  make 
America  great!  After  a  meeting  with  Albert 
Schweitzer,  Hi^gh  became  a  sti-ong  believer  in 
sen/ing  humaiity,  especially  in  ttie  area  of 
education.  Tlipt  is  why  he  established  the 
Hugh  O'Brian  fYouth  Foundation  to  seek  out, 
recognize,  and  revrard  leadership  potential  in 
high  sctiool  sophomores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  honoring  this  fine  actor  and  humanitarian  as 
he  joins  the  likes  of  John  Wayne,  Tex  Ritter, 
and  Dennis  Weaver  as  stars  honored  for  cele- 
brating the  roniance  of  ttie  (M  West 


HON.  ILEANA  ROSUmiNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
iinportant  and  enduring  lessons  we  leam 
come  from  our  parents.  Wlien  parents  stiow 
their  chiklren  by  ttieir  own  example  ttie  impor- 
tance of  learning,  ttieir  children  will  not  soon 
forget  Many  motfiers  and  fathers  eamestiy 
desire  to  pass  on  a  passion  for  learning  to 
their  children  but  face  difficulty  in  tutoring  be- 
cause of  a  language  barrier.  A  program  called 
Parents  Encourage  Achievement  in  Reading, 
Learning  and  SaN-Esteem  [PEARLS]  in  many 
Dade  County  elementary  schools  helps  par- 
ents be  more  effective  teachers  of  ttieir  chil- 
dren. 

Reoendy.  at  the  Fienberg  Elementary 
School  in  Miami  Beach,  a  PEARLS  Program 


TRI  3UTE  TO  HUGH  O'BRIAN 


HON.  ELTON  GAllEGLY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  TH>  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  great  Westem  star  and  an  outstand- 
ing humanitarian,  Hugh  O'Brian,  wtio  on  Sat- 
urday wiN  be  honored  in  my  district  with  a 
brorue  saddle  on  ttie  Downtown  Newtiall 
Westem  Walk  of  Stars. 

Hugh  O'Brian  has  had  a  kxig  arxl  distin- 
guished career  ttiat  has  seen  him  play  in  a 
wide  variety  of  roles  in  movies  ranging  from 
"No  Business  Like  Show  Business"  with 
Marilyn  Monroe  to  'Twins"  with  Danny  DeVito 
and  Arnold  Sctiwarzenegger.  But  he  will  for- 
ever be  best  remembered  as  ttie  brave,  coura- 
geous, aad  boM  marshal  of  Tombstone,  AZ, 


ROSI  MARY  JACKSON'S 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Hi)N.GUSYATRON 

3F  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueday.  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  YATROt^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  woman  wtio  is  tiuly  a  credit  to 
the  community  of  Reading,  PA.  I  am  speaking 
of  Ms.  Rosemfiry  Jackson,  wtio  is  being  hon- 
ored by  the  National  Co«jncil  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Development.  Ms.  Jackson  tias 
dedicated  30  years  of  her  life  to  Reading  and 
in  so  doing  has  played  a  major  role  in  various 
facets  of  the  community.  She  has  provkled 
outstanding  s«rvk»  and  leaderstiip  to  tiealth, 
social  work,  dultural,  religious,  and  outreach 
organizations  and  programs.  Through  her 
dedKatnn,  she  tias  served  as  an  exemplary 
memt>er  of  ttie  Reading  comnrunity. 

In  reviewing  Ms.  Jackson's  community  ac- 
tivities, a  common  tiiread  seems  to  run 
through  ttiemi— an  interest  in  health,  be  it 
physical  or  mental  health.  Stie  tias  volun- 
teered her  eitMilise  in  nursing  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  vie  American  Red  Cross,  Conv 
munity  General  Hospital,  and  Partakes  of  Drug 
Programs.  Her  contiibutions  to  ttiese  vital  or- 
ganizations v/Bre  by  no  means  small  ones. 
During  her  Servne  to  ttie  Amercan  Red 
Cross,  Ms.  Jackson  received  ttie  First  Nurse's 
pin  for  1,000  hours  of  service.  In  addKk>n,  she 
dedwated  15  ]  ears  to  the  Community  General 
Hospital  as  a  rokmteer.  CunenUy,  as  ttie  insti- 
tutional coordfiator  for  the  Alanon  drug  pro- 
gram, she  is  actively  involved  in  organizing 
drug-related  (kograms  in  ttie  Reading  area. 
Througtxxjt  ttvse  years  of  service,  Ms.  Jack- 
son has  also  provided  much  support  to  pro- 
grams helping  women  in  crisis,  the  displaced, 
and  ttie  needy.  Furthermore,  her  involvenient 
and  leadership  in  ttie  ctwrch  has  remained 
constant  And  ttiis  is  only  a  sample  of  Ms. 
Jackson's  outstanding  devoinn  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ms.  Jackson  has  brought  irv 
spiratioa   leaOerstiip,  and  guidance  to  ttie 
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Reading  convnunity,  and  she  epitomizes  the 
essence  of  civic  and  community  service.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  she  be  recognized  for  her  corv 
tritMtions.  Indeed,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  ttiank  and  commend  Ms.  Jackson  on 
the  House  ffcxy  for  her  outstanding  service. 


ST.  FRANCIS  HOSPITAL  AUXIL- 
IARY AND  THE  NEW  WORLD 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 


HON.  DIANA  ROSLEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
Di  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  St 
Francis  Hospital  Auxiliary  hekj  ttieir  anrHial 
fundraising  luncheon  on  Frklay,  March  8,  fea- 
turing the  New  WorW  Connectnn  from  the 
New  World  School  of  the  Arts.  The  SL  Francis 
Hospital  Auxiliary  has  tong  played  a  support- 
ing role  in  ttie  success  of  St.  Frarx;is  Hospital 
which  earlier  this  year  celebrated  its  65th  year 
of  service.  The  New  Workj  Connection  from 
ttie  New  World  School  of  Arts  is  a  touring  mu- 
sical theater  group  wfvch  is  part  of  an  exciting 
magnet  school  program  in  Miami  tfiat  pro- 
motes the  arts  in  education. 

The  St  Francis  Hospital  Auxiliary  has  dedi- 
cated itself  to  actively  supporting  tfie  important 
work  of  the  St  Francis  Hospital.  The  auxiliary 
has  initiated  a  dyruuruc  scholarship  program  to 
encourage  hospital  staff  to  seek  additional  de- 
gree in  health  service  and  administration.  This 
program  was  formed  in  honor  of  Sister  Mar- 
garet McManus,  tf>e  distinguished  presklent  of 
the  hospital  for  17  years.  The  auxiliary  has 
also  made  a  signifKarrt  contritxition  to  the  new 
obstetrics  ward. 

The  auxiliary  benefits  from  the  leaderhip  of: 
Robert  Jackson,  president;  Marilyn  Charles, 
vice  presklent;  Helen  Kurtz,  recording;  William 
Altszayler,  Estelle  Antiles,  Bemadette 
Cunningham,  Beatrice  Oonato,  Susan  Dunn, 
Patrick  R.  Garret.  Elearxx  Gtassman,  Dorotfiy 
GokKvasser,  Ftorence  Juttelirer,  Marijo  Kinney, 
Elearxx  Lombardi,  and  Jan  Vakjesuso. 

The  New  WorW  Connection  is  a  model  for 
the  promotmn  of  the  arts  through  the  magnet 
school  program  in  the  Dade  County  schools. 
The  New  Worid  Connection  Is  a  touring,  music 
theater  group  led  by  choreogr£4)her.  Clay 
James;  production  manager,  Paula  Wane;  and 
musical  director,  Vk:  Glaser. 

The  New  Worid  School  of  the  Arts  itself  is 
part  of  the  pubic  school  system  in  Dade 
County.  The  student  body  is  selected  by  audi- 
tnn  to  take  part  in  ttie  school's  unique  curricu- 
lum of  the  arts  and  tradWon  academics.  Pres- 
ently, the  school  is  open  to  students  from 
grade  10  through  ttie  junior  year  in  college. 

Beginning  in  the  faH  of  1991,  the  school  will 
offer  its  program  to  students  grade  9  ttvough 
a  bachekx's  degree  in  fine  arts.  Under  the 
creative  leadership  of  Theater  Director  Jorge 
Qurera,  Principal  Mandy  Offerel  and  Provost 
Richard  Klein,  the  New  Worid  School  of  the 
Arts  promises  to  continue  its  cortribuiion  to 
the  arts  and  education  in  Dade  County,  FL 

These  two  very  different  groups  in  south 
FtorkJa  have  in  common  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lenoe,  one  in  health  care  the  other  in  edu- 
catkm.  The  "Sing  Into  Spring"  event  sporv 
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sored  by  ttie  St  Francis  Hospital  Auxiliary 
helps  us  to  see  both  diversity  and  commitment 
to  community  in  south  Fk)rida.  I  am  proud  to 
have  ttie  St  Francis  Hospital  Auxiliary  and  ttie 
New  WorkJ  School  of  the  Arts  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  I  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue in  tfieir  unk^Je  contributions  to  society. 


I 
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JIM  HANLEY  RETIRES  FROM  UPS 


HON.  SraVY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute today  to  Jim  Hanley,  who  retired  from 
United  Parcel  Servk»  in  January  after  34 
years  witti  ttie  company.  His  career  has  been 
marked  by  loyalty,  achievement,  and  profes- 
SKKialism. 

Jim  Hanley  began  his  UPS  career  in  1957 
in  the  Meto-o  New  Yort<  distiict  as  a  retum 
clert(.  In  traditional  UPS  fashkm,  he  woriced 
his  way  up  ttie  corporate  ladder,  wortdng  also 
in  international  assignments  for  ttie  compeviy 
in  Canada  and  Germany. 

In  1978,  Jim  was  promoted  to  NetKaska  dis- 
trKt  manager,  and  continued  to  be  assigned  to 
larger  dstricts,  in  the  west  Carolinas.  Attantic 
regkm,  and  finally  in  February  1983,  to  meti-o 
D.C.,  based  In  Burtonsville. 

Jim  Hanle/s  years  at  UPS  were  marked  by 
his  contritxition  to  transportation  innovation 
and  effkaency.  I've  personalty  worked  with  Jim 
on  matters  benefictal  to  Maryland,  and  I  join 
his  friends  and  colleagues  In  saying  that  I  am 
sorry  to  see  him  go. 

Isleverttieless,  Jim  and  his  wife  Diane,  wtio 
live  in  Annapolis,  MD,  win  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
his  dednation  to  the  company  in  the  future, 
and  I  and  all  his  friends  at  UPS  wish  him  and 
his  extended  family  the  best  of  health  and 
happiness  in  his  retirement 


UNFAIR  FICA  TAX  PROVISION 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  intixxlucing  legislation  to  correct 
an  unfair  FICA  tax  proviskxi  ttiat  requires 
some  employers  to  pay  FICA  taxes  on  income 
ttieir  employees  receive  from  customers  in  ttie 
form  of  cash  tips. 

In  1987,  Congress  expanded  ttie  FICA  tax 
base  by  requiring  emptoyers  to  pay  FICA 
taxes  on  the  cash  tips  received  by  ttieir  em- 
ptoyees  even  though  ttie  Income  dkj  not  come 
from  ttie  emptoyer.  This  was,  I  feel,  a  mistake. 
I  do  not  believe  ttiat  Congress  fully  understood 
the  adverse  consequences  of  ttiat  1987  deci- 
skxi,  and  I  believe  it  shouW  be  reconsktered. 

Right  now,  emptoyers  must  treat  tips  as 
wages  for  tax  purposes,  and  pay  FICA  taxes 
on  all  tips  earned  by  ttieir  empktyees.  Yet.  ttie 
Federal  Government  says  to  ttiese  same  busi- 
nesses—typwaVy  a  smaU  restaurant— ttiat  ttiey 
can  only  conskler  a  portion  of  ttieir  emptoyee's 
tip  income  as  wages  for  purpose  of  meeting 


ttie  minimum  wage  requirements.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  ttie  Federal  Government  tells  ttiese 
businesses  ttiat  only  50  percent  of  ttie  mini- 
mum wage  amount  in  tips  can  be  called 
wages  for  purposes  of  computing  ttie  mini- 
mum wage. 

I  do  not  ttiink  ttiat  ttie  Federal  Government 
can  have  it  botti  ways.  It  needs  to  ti-eat  tip  in- 
come ttie  same  way  for  minimum  wage  pur- 
poses as  it  does  for  FICA  tax  purposes.  t*f 
legislation  wouW  do  ttiat  SpecifRally,  it  vmxjM 
provkJe  ttiat  emptoyers  pay  FICA  taxes  on  all 
tips  ttiat  are  constoered  wages  for  purposes  of 
ttie  mininrxjm  wage  requirement  but  ttiat  ttiey 
not  t>e  forced  to  pay  FICA  taxes  on  tips  above 
that  amount 

We  need  to  remember  that  tip  income  is  in- 
come ttiat  passes  between  a  customer  and  an 
emptoyee.  and  ttie  emptoyer  has  nottiing  to  do 
with  it.  Tips  are  gratuities  pakj  for  a  servtoe, 
and  Congress  has  traditionally  resisted  treat- 
ing all  tips  as  wages  precisely  because  it  was 
felt  tips  are  not  wage  income  in  ttie  traditional 
sense. 

This  change  in  ttie  FICA  tax  treatment  of 
tips  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  a  tot  of 
smaU  restaurants  in  North  Dakota  and  around 
ttie  country.  I  think  we  ought  to  ctiange  ttiis 
unfair  law. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  foltows: 
H.R.  1472 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

8BCTION  1.  RE8T0BATION  OF  PRIOR  LAW  WITH 
BESPMCr  TO  APPLICATION  OF  EM- 
PIXWTO  80CIAL  SBCURfTT  TAX  TO 
CASH  TIPS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Sulwectlon  (q)  of  sec- 
tion 3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
(relating  to  tlpe  Included  for  both  employer 
and  employee  taxes)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "Both  Employee  and  Em- 
ployer Taxes"  In  the  heading  and  inserting 
"ElMPLOYEK  Taxes". 

(2)  by  inserting  "other  than  for  purposes  of 
the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3111"  after 
"this  chapter". 

(3)  by  striking  all  that  follows  "such  em- 
ployment" in  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing a  period,  and 

(4)  by  striking  all  that  follows  "at  the  time 
received"  and  inserting  a  period. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  secUon  3111  of 
such  Code  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"and  (t)"  after  "section  3121(a)". 

(2)  Section  3121  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (s)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(t)  Special  Rule  for  Determinino  Waoes 
Subject  to  Employer  Tax  in  Case  of  Cer- 
tain Emploti-ers  Whose  eu<ployebs  Receive 
Income  From  Tips.— If  the  wages  paid  by  an 
employer  with  respect  to  employment  during 
any  month  of  an  Individual  who  (for  services 
performed  in  connection  with  such  employ- 
ment) receives  tips  which  constitate  wages, 
and  to  which  section  3102(a)  applies,  are  less 
than  the  total  amount  which  would  be  pay- 
able (with  respect  to  such  employment)  at 
the  minimum  wage  rate  applicable  to  such 
individual  under  section  6(aKl)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (determined 
without  regard  to  section  3(m)  of  such  Act), 
the  wages  so  paid  shall  be  deemed  for  pur- 
poses of  section  3111  to  be  equal  to  such 
amount." 

(c)  E^ffbcttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
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to  tipe  received  (and  wages  paid)  after  De- 
cember 31, 1991. 


EXT9^: 


A  TRIBXTTE  TO  BISHOP  RAYMOND 
J.  VONESH  ON  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  HIS  ORDINATION 


HON.  GEORGE  L  SANGMEISUR 

OF  ILUNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Bishop  Raymorid  J. 
Vorwsh,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Jotiet,  IL,  who  will 
be  ceiebratirig  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordi- 
natton  to  the  priesthood  on  May  3, 1991 . 

BistK)p  Vonesh  was  ordained  a  priest  on 
May  3,  1941,  and  served  as  an  assistant  at 
Saoed  Hewt  Church  and  Hoty  r4anie  Cathe- 
drai  in  Ctiicago.  Upon  completion  of  a  canon 
law  degree  in  Rome,  he  worked  at  the  Chi- 
cago Tribunal.  In  addftion.  Bishop  Vonesh 
spent  11  years  as  procurator  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Lake  Seminary  in  Mundelein,  IL 

After  the  passing  of  tt>e  first  bishop  of  Joliet, 
Father  Vonesh  was  sent  by  \he  Chicago  Arch- 
dtocese  to  assist  the  new  bishop.  It  has  been 
Joliefs  good  fortune  Itiat  Father  Vonesh  has 
remained  there. 

Fattier  Vonesh  became  Bishop  Vonesh  on 
April  3,  1968,  wtwn  he  was  ordained  auxiliary 
bishop  of  JolieL  ArTK>ng  his  many  responsibil- 
ities, ttie  bishop  serves  as  vicar  general  for 
ttie  dk)cese,  episcopal  vicar  for  the  pennanent 
diaconate  and  episcopal  vicar  for  tt>e  Hispanic 
mnistry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bishop  Vonesh  is  to  be  conv 
mended  for  50  years  of  devoted  service  to  ttie 
spiritual  needs  of  his  felfow  man.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  ttiis  important  milestone  and  wish 
him  nrtany  more  happy  and  productive  years  in 
ttie  priesthood. 


FAIRNESS  IN  THE  U.S.  TAX  COURT 
FOR  THE  AVERAGE  TAXPAYER 


HON.  HON  L  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing legislatton  to  permit  certified  public 
accountants  and  enrdKed  agents  to  practKe 
betore  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  in  small  tax  cases 
without  taking  the  stringent  examination  now 
required  of  ttiem.  This  measure  was  adopted 
by  the  House  as  part  of  H.R.  3838,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  and  H.R.  4170,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  In  both  instances,  how- 
ever, it  was  removed  from  the  final  t>ill  t>y  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee. 

This  legisiation  is  needed  to  provide  fairness 
to  taxpayers  who  have  disputes  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  in  cases  involving 
$10,000  or  less.  Current  law  denies  them  an 
opportunity  for  the  least  expensive,  most  ef- 
fective possibto  representation  before  the  Tax 
Court  in  these  cases. 

In  determining  who  may  practne  before  the 
Tax  Court,  the  court  is  prevented  by  cunent 
few  from  denying  admisswn  to  any  indhndual 
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on  account  of  his  "failure  to  be  a  nr>emt>er  of 
any  profession  or  calling."  However,  the  law 
does  not  prevent  the  court  from  estat)lisNng 
rules  making  it  more  difficult  for  members  of  a 
particular  profession  to  qualify. 

The  Tax  Court  lias  established  separate 
qualifying  rules  for  attorneys  and 
rK>nattomeys.  Attorneys  qualify  for  practx» 
ttvough  a  relatively  simple  procedure  wfuch 
does  not  require  that  they  show  any  particular 
knowledge  of  tax  law  and  procedures.  But 
nonattomejts,  including  certified  public  ac- 
countants arid  enrolled  agents  authorized  to 
practice  b€lore  the  IRS,  must  take  a  diffkujit 
written  examinatton  which  emphasizes  court 
procedures!  as  well  as  tax  law.  How  diffk:ult  is 
this  test?  (Generally,  fewer  than  1 0  percent  of 
those  wtx)  take  the  test  are  at)le  to  pass  it. 

For  large  tax  cases,  it  makes  sense  to  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  both  tax  law  and  court- 
room procedures  for  practrce  before  the  Tax 
Court  WhilB  CPA's  and  enrolled  agents  have 
proven  thet^  knowledge  of  tax  law  In  order  to 
qualify  for  their  partKular  licenses,  they  have 
not  had  tq  display  any  knowledge  of  court- 
room procedures,  and  such  krwwiedge  coukj 
be  crucial  tt>  their  atxHty  to  represent  clients. 

But  srmUl  tax  cases,  ttx>se  involving 
amounts  of  under  $10,000,  are  different.  Sec- 
tion 7563  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  estat>- 
lishes  a  less  formal  procedure  for  the  handling 
of  these  c^ses.  NormaJ  court  procedures  are 
discarded,  arxl  an  effort  is  made  to  air  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  a  direct.  Informal  manner. 
The  court  ties  cases  urKJer  section  7563  only 
at  ttie  requ^t  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  cases  tried  under  this  informal  process, 
there  is  no  need  for  knowledge  of  courtroom 
procedure&  Yet  CPA's  and  enrolled  agents, 
wtx)  liave  a  demonstrated  knowledge  of  tax 
law,  still  may  not  represent  clients  in  these 
cases  unless  they  have  demonstrated,  through 
the  written  examinatton,  extensive  knowledge 
of  those  procedures. 

It  is  ttie  taxpayer  who  is  hurt  most  by  this 
restrictton.  Most  taxpayers  wtio  ot>tain  outskle 
assistance  for  preparation  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns emptoy  CPA's  or  enrolled  agents.  But  if 
they  becoine  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
IRS,  ttiey  must  hire  an  attorney  to  take  ttieir 
case  beforp  the  Tax  Court  or  find  one  of  the 
few  rwnattbmeys  wtio  have  qualified  to  prac- 
twe.  ' 

In  small  cases,  It  is  very  costly  for  the  tax- 
payer to  hire  an  attorney  wtio  is  unfamiliar 
with  ttie  caBe  and  must  be  pakJ  to  catch  up  on 
ttie  details^  But  the  fact  is  that  most  attorneys 
are  not  ei|en  interested  in  representing  tax- 
payers in  imall  tax  cases.  The  result  is  that 
many  sm^ler  taxpayers  are  unat}le  to  gain 
representaton.  And  many  wtio  do  obtain  rep- 
resentation hold  up  ttie  work  of  the  Tax  Court 
because  ttieir  attorney  or  other  representative 
is  not  familar  with  their  case.  Neither  of  tliese 
results  is  acceptable. 

Enabling  the  taxpayer  to  emptoy  the  indivkl- 
ual  wtio  helped  prepare  his  return  wouM  not 
only  makei  it  easier  for  taxpayers  to  exercise 
their  right!  but  also  greatly  expedite  many 
small  case^  before  the  Tax  Court.  And  this  is 
increasingly  important  as  the  backup  of  cases 
before  the  court  remains  severe. 

This  legfeiatnn  wouU  promote  both  fairness 
and  effKiepcy  in  small  cases  before  ttie  Tax 
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Court  t  hope  |ny  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
supportirig  it     , 

Foltowing  is  tfte  text  of  my  legislatton: 
I     HJl.  1485 

Be  it  enacted  n  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  me  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assen^led.  That  (a)  section  7463  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  disputes  involving  SIO.OOO  in  tax  or  less)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Representation  of  Taxpayer.— In 
any  case  In  wUch  the  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  any  person  who 

^^  i 

"(1)  a  certlQed  public  accountant,  or 

"(2)  an  enrolled  agent  authorized  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
shall  l>e  allowed  to  represent  the  taxpayer." 

(b)  The  amennment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  effejct  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Ad 


LEGAL  A*D  ETHICAL  ISSUES 
RAISED  By  THE  HUMAN  GENOME 
PROJECT 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOlisE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE6 

Tues^y,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said:  "Science  is 
always  wrong,  h  never  solves  a  problem  with- 
out creating  1Q  more."  With  every  major  sci- 
entific advance,  there  are  probtoms  for  society 
to  face.  The  human  genome  project  is  no  dif- 
ferent. It  puts  many  legal  and  ethical  problems 
foremost  in  our  minds,  but  I  believe  ttiese 
problems  are  of)portunities.  not  obstacles. 

The  human  genome  protect  will  give  us  a 
complete  urxieiBtanding  of  ttie  human  genetic 
makeup.  The  ppssit>le  applicattons  of  this  abil- 
ity are  endless. 

For  example,  we  will  be  able  to  comptote  a 
genetk:  profile  pn  every  person  at  birttt  Such 
informatkxi  will  have  to  t>e  protected.  New  pri- 
vacy laws  will  have  to  be  enacted.  Access  to 
genetk;  profiles  will  have  to  be  defined. 

At  ttie  same  time,  we  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. We  could  use  a  natkxial  database  on 
genetk:  profiles  to  figtit  crime  more  success- 
fully. With  ttie  smallest  sample  of  cells  found 
in  connectton  fnth  a  crime,  detectives  couM 
get  positive  kto^rtifKatnn  of  ttie  criminal. 

Another  applcatfon  of  genetk;  profiles  wiN 
be  to  prediagnese  and  treat  genetk;  diseases. 
This  applnatton  raises  ttie  concern  ttiat  ge- 
netk: testing  might  be  unfairly  used  to  deny 
health  benefits  and  jobs.  We  must  enact  laws 
to  prevent  discriminatfon  based  on  genetic 
profiles. 

But  we  also  have  an  opportunity  to  create  a 
tiealth  care  syatem  in  wtiich  no  one  is  denied 
access  to  health  care  because  of  ttieir  medk:al 
condttfon.  This  problem  exists  with  our  current 
tiealth  care  system  and  wilt  get  worse  as  ge- 
netk; profiles  become  commonplace. 

We  have  a  sftnilar  prot)tem  with  genetk:  test- 
ing prior  to  birth.  Screening  for  genetk:  dis- 
eases occurs  t^y  and  wi  become  more  so- 
phistk»ted  as  our  knowledge  increases.  The 
protitem  here  is  to  prevent  selectnn  for  ttie 
wrong  reasons,  We  cannot  alfow  births  to  be 
avoktod  due  to  Ithe  sex  of  the  chiM. 
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Genetic  screening  may  cause  the  nx>st  dif- 
ficult of  ttw  challenges  of  ttw  human  genome 
proiecL  But  the  opportunity  here  is  tremen- 
dous. We  are  holding  looking  at  the  possilMlity 
of  ridding  the  world  of  all  genetic  diseases. 

It  is  important  to  remember  ttiat  we  face  all 
of  these  issues  even  without  the  human  ge- 
nome pr(>iect.  Genetic  testing  and  monitoring 
are  now  in  use.  A  study  t>y  tfte  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  turned  up  several  U.S. 
companies  that  perform  regular  genetic  testing 
dh  their  employees.  The  human  genome 
project  will  simply  exparxl  the  detection  of  ge- 
netic, abnormalities  and  lower  the  cost  of  doing 
so.   '  '■ 

Due  to  this  prospect,  some  Members  of 
Congress  have  put  the  burden  of  addressing 
the  legal  and  ethical  issues  on  the  human  ge- 
rxxne  project.  Many  legal  experts  throughout 
tfie  country  have  begun  to  help  with  this  task. 
But  ttwse  same  Members  of  Congress  have 
also  used  these  problems  to  argue  for  a  lower 
level  of  funding  for  tfie  human  gerxxne. 

Last  year,  tfw  administration  requested 
$108  miNkm  for  ttie  human  genome  project. 
Congress  appropriated  $88  million  after  a  de- 
t>ate  over  ttie  same  ettvcal  issues  discussed 
at  this  conferertce. 

We  cannot  alk>w  anxiety  over  the  future  to 
txeak  tfie  promise  of  scientifk;  progress.  Con- 
gress shouk)  not  peg  Vne  pace  of  the  project 
to  our  progress  in  resolving  tfie  many  legal 
arxJ  ettiical  issues.  There  is  no  test  tfiat  we 
can  apply  to  determine  how  well  we  have  an- 
swered these  problems. 

The  pace  of  funding  shoukl  be  set  t>y  what 
is  acientifKally  ar>d  fiscally  feasible.  I  plan  to 
contirHie  my  support  for  administratkxi's  re- 
quest for  full  funding. 

Tfie  promise  of  the  human  genome  project 
sfKXdd  be  erxxjgh  to  move  us  forward  as  fast 
as  possible.  Ttie  possibilities  are  limited  only 
by  our  imaginatkxi:  It  coukJ  unkxk  the  mys- 
teries of  tfie  4,000  genetic  diseases  that  afflict 
humans  like  SKkle  cell  anemia,  hemophilia, 
and  cystic  fibrosis.  It  couk)  create  thousands 
of  new  pharmaceutKal  products  for  treating 
tfiese  dneases.  It  coukJ  start  a  new  fiekj  of 
gene  ttierapy  to  cure  bkxxj  diseases  and  other 
Wnesses  that  ftave  a  genetic  component  It 
couM  teach  us  to  adapt  our  diet,  environment, 
and  medKatk>n  to  maike  up  for  genetic  weak- 


What  we  learn  from  the  human  genome  can 
be  transferred  to  plant  and  animal  biotogy.  A 
1987  Conference  on  Research  Bottlenecks  for 
Commercialization  of  Plant  Technokigy  in  Aus- 
tin, TX,  discussed  tfiis  issue.  Tfiey  found  that 
ttie  lack  of  basic  knowledge  of  ktontifying 
ckxied  genes  for  desirable  traits  in  plants  has 
Nndered  progress. 

Some  genes  for  hertxcide.  virus,  and  insect 
resistance  have  been  klentified  through  cur- 
rent research.  The  human  genome  project  will 
give  us  a  comprehensive  method  for  genome 
research  in  agriculture. 

Put  simply,  the  human  genome  project  will 
give  us  control  of  our  own  destiny.  This  is  the 
course  of  science. 

Sir  WiHiam  Osier,  the  father  of  the  modem 
medcal  educatkm,  stated:  The  future  bekxigs 
to  sdenoe.  More  and  more  science  will  control 
the  destinies  of  nations." 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  wil  in- 
creasingty  deperxl  on  bntecfmotogy.  One  t>y 
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one,  we  have  watcfied  the  pillars  of  our  ecorv 
omy  fall:  the  steel  industry,  ttie  auto  industry, 
tfie  electronKs  industry,  tfie  energy  industry. 

Biotechnotogy  and  bk>medcal  research  are 
areas  where  the  United  States  has  a  dear 
lead.  All  tfie  major  biotechnotogy  products  on 
tfie  market  today  were  devetoped  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Here  in  Houston,  tfie  Texas  Medi- 
cal Center  is  our  largest  empk>yer. 

We  do  not  have  to  \ock  far  for  competitkxi. 
The  Japanese,  for  example,  have  devekiped  a 
numtier  of  economk:  devetopment  programs  to 
try  to  overcome  tfie  United  States.  One  of 
tfieir  advantages  is  a  patent  system  that 
makes  It  difficult,  if  not  impossiile,  to  get  pat- 
ent protection.  Tfie  applcation  process  is 
lengthy  and  crowded  vnth  obstacles. 

This  year.  Congress  will  conskier  legislation, 
which  I  support,  to  clarify  patent  protection  for 
bkJtechnokigy  products.  This  protection  can 
tfien  be  used  to  keep  foreign  products  out  of 
U.S.  markets  wfien  tfiey  vkJiate  our  patents. 

In  addition,  I  expect  ttiat  tfie  Japanese  pat- 
ent system  will  come  under  scrutiny  through 
an  international  effort  to  fiarmonize  patent  pro- 
tection laws. 

Intematkmal  competition  has  often  spurred 
ttie  United  States  into  action  on  major  sci- 
entifk;  endeavors:  Sputnik  caused  us  to  put  a 
man  on  tfie  Moon.  Worid  War  II  txought  about 
the  Manhattan  project  in  Los  Alamos. 

No  one  knows  exacUy  wfiere  the  human  ge- 
nome project  will  lead  us.  Tfie  possitiilities  are 
exciting.  I  tiave  no  doutit  tfiat  our  country's 
leadership  is  ready  and  able  to  meet  tfie  cftal- 
lenges  that  tfie  human  genome  project  puts  to 
us. 


HONORING  HAROLD  EARL  YOUNG. 
SR. 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
appreciation  tfiat  I  rise  today  to  horxx  Harokf 
Earl  Young,  Sr.,  who  on  April  13,  1991 ,  will  be 
90  years  oM. 

Harokj  was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  OH,  wfiere 
he  was  taugfit  the  virtue  of  hard  work,  tfie 
spirit  of  voluntarism,  and  the  value  of  life.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  Young,  died  when  Harold 
was  just  9  years  oki.  He  then  lived  with  his 
grandmother,  Margaret  Hanes  Young,  until  her 
death  7  years  later. 

Over  ttie  course  of  his  life.  HaroU  lias  given 
unselfishly  of  Nmself.  He  supported  his  family 
wilfKXit  relying  on  otfiers  or  tfie  government  by 
woridng  many  fobs  like  hanging  wall  paper, 
painting  fiomes,  working  on  furnaces,  and  so 
on. 

At  the  age  of  15,  and  already  emptoyed  at 
a  garage,  HarokJ  was  recognized  as  a  hero. 
Tfie  Portsmouth  Times  reported: 

Altbougrh  almost  exhausted  f^m  a  long: 
and  tiresome  swim  across  the  Ohio  river, 
Harold  YounR  15.  Lawson  street,  without  re- 
gard for  tils  own  safety,  bravely  (went)  to  the 
rescue  of  Russell  Soles.  16.  son  of  Edward 
Little.  Mound  street,  and  saved  this  tray 
from  drowning. 

A  year  later,  HaroM  was  in  the  news  agaia 
This  time  tfie  story  is  documented  as  folkMvs: 
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Harold  Young,  age  16.  who  is  employed  In 
W.J.  Patton's  EUeventh  street  garage  proved 
himself  a  genuine  hero  Sunday  when  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  own  life,  he  saved  the  Uvea 
of  four  companions. 

Those  whom  he  rescued  from  drowning  in 
the  Ohio  River  near  the  dykes  are  Melvln 
Hufbnan  aged  15.  Sixth  street.  CllfTord  Bear, 
aged  14.  High  street.  Russell  Sole*,  aged  17. 
Mound  street,  and  Elmer  Dolmatch.  aged  18, 
Robinson  Avenue. 

CllfTord  Bear  gave  out  while  swimming  In 
deep  water  and  Young  quickly  realized  his 
danger  and  swam  out  to  him  and  then  swam 
to  shore  with  him.  Melvln  Huf&nan  then 
gave  out  from  sheer  excitement  and  after 
going  down  once  he  was  rescued  by  Young 
who  remained  cool  under  most  extraordinary 
circumstances.  After  these  two  t>oys  were 
rescued  Elmer  Dolmatch  lost  his  strength 
and  he  too  was  going  down  the  second  time 
when  rescued  by  Young,  whose  strength  did 
not  fail  him  despite  the  fact  that  Dolmatch 
kicked  tilm  in  the  stomach  while  he  was 
being  taken  to  shore.  Young  then  started 
after  Russell  Soles  who  Iwcame  excited  and 
could  not  swim  any  farther  and  when  he  got 
into  deep  water  near  the  shore  a  l)oat  came 
along  and  assisted  Young  and  Dolmatch  to 
the  shore. 

Persons  who  witnessed  Young's  remark- 
able feat  claim  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  Carne- 
gie Medal. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  report  tfiat  HaroW  is 
stili  active  around  his  home,  working  in  his 
garden,  and  getting  his  daily  exercise  by  walk- 
ing to  tfie  kx:al  parts  store  and  gas  statioa 
Harokfs  hobtiies  have  included  painting,  wood 
carving,  and  solitaire.  On  most  holidays,  he 
travels  to  Hamilton,  OH,  to  wortc  at  his  son's 
nursery.  Young's  Greenhouse.  Wtiile  he  is 
tfiere  he  enjoys  talking  to  ttie  customers  and 
advising  tfiem  on  plant  care. 

HaroM  married  Gladys  Marie  Claris  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1922.  Gladys  was  bom  March  28, 
1902  on  Blue  Run  Road  in  LucasviHe.  She 
died  on  March  3,  1974. 

Harokf  attended  the  Manly  Method»t 
Church  in  Portsmouth  as  a  chiW.  He  later  be- 
came a  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church  in  Lucasville,  and  was  the  super- 
intendent for  several  years. 

Harokfs  family  is  very  proud  of  their  father, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfatfier.  His  10 
chikJren  include  Bessie  (Ketter),  Bettie,  HaroM 
Earl,  Jr.,  James  Arthur,  Eliz^ieth  Loretta 
(Coles),  Davkj  Rchard.  Margaret  Ann 
(Theiss),  John  Edward,  Joseph,  (deceased), 
and  Frank  Ernest  He  has  17  grandcfiMdren, 
16  living  and  1  deceased,  and  14  great  grand- 
cfiiklren. 

HaroU  has  served  his  community  with  dedi- 
cation and  integrity  throughout  his  lifetime.  His 
tireiess  spirit  and  giving  heart  know  no 
bounds.  My  dear  colleagues,  I  ask  you  to  join 
me,  and  the  many  friends  of  HarokJ  Eari 
Young,  Sr.,  in  extendng  sincere  congratula- 
tions and  gratitude  to  a  person  so  very  much 
appreciated  throughout  his  communHy,  for  giv- 
ing so  much  to  so  many.  May  he  be  an  exam- 
ple to  tfie  rest  of  us. 
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A  CALL  FOR  TOUGHER  LAWS  FOR 
CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  ELDERLY 
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PRICE 


FIXING  PREVENTION  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BOBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Ne- 
vaita,  the  Honorable  Senator  Harry  Reid,  arKl 
his  outstarxing  work  arxl  devotran  to  the  sen- 
iors In  our  State.  Senator  Reid  has  t>een  in- 
vestigating crimes  against  ttw  ekjerty  and  has 
been  searching  for  ways  to  improve  safety  on 
the  streets  for  our  senior  citizens.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  strengttien  ttie  enforcement  for  tf>ose 
wfK>  commit  crimes  against  our  most  suscep- 
ttte  citizens.  Senator  Reid  also  has  ttie  sup- 
port of  a  very  important  senior  organization  in 
Nevada  called  SCAh4— Senkx  Cooperative 
Alert  Network— arid  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tttat  this  article  in  tfie  SCAN  newsletter  be 
inckxled  in  tfie  Record  today. 

The  article  foNows: 

SCAN  Calls  for  touch  National  Laws  for 
Crimes  Aoainst  the  Elderly 

On  October  2.  1990.  a  SCAN  member  was  vi- 
ciously attacked  at  11:30  a.m.  at  a  grocery 
store  one  mile  from  her  home.  The  victim  Is 
73  years  old  and  weighs  125  pounds.  Her 
attacker  was  between  18  and  19  years  old  and 
weighed  175  to  200  pounds.  He  stuck  a  grun  In 
the  victim's  side,  pulled  her  out  of  the  car 
and  slammed  her  onto  the  pavement. 

She  sustained  a  severely  crushed  left  leg, 
reQuiring  four  hours  of  surgery,  ten  days  in 
a  general  hospital  and  twenty  days  In  a  reha- 
bilitation hospital.  She  is  still  undergoing 
ont-patlent  therapy  and  cannot  put  any 
weight  on  her  leg. 

And,  she  is  damn  mad!  The  Police  Chief  ex- 
plained "how  things  are"  and  expressed  his 
regret  for  her  Injuries.  Yet,  no  one  has  been 
arrested,  though  there  were  fingerprints  all 
over  her  car.  She  must  pay  the  hospital  and 
medical  costs,  and  she  will  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  this  stuck  for  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

IT'S  TDIE  TO  FIOHT  BACK! 

Senator  Harry  Reid  of  Nevada,  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
conducted  hearings  in  Las  Vegas  and  Reno. 
Nevada  in  August  of  1990.  The  title  of  the 
widely  publicised  hearings  was  "Crimes 
Against  the  Elderly:  Let's  Fight  Back." 

SCAN  has  learned  that  the  Senator  is  com- 
Idetlng  research,  working  with  the  FBI  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  and  will  be 
introducing  a  bill  in  the  Senate  in  late  Janu- 
ary or  early  February. 

8X^aOB8  MUST  BEE  THAT  TOUOH  LAWS  ARE 
PASSED 

Tlioae  of  us  who  fought  for  Repeal  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Act  know  that  there 
are  many  Congressmen  and  Senators  con- 
cerned about  Seniors,  especially  in  the  area 
of  crime  against  Seniors.  You  must  work 
wltb  your  Congressmen  to  see  that  legisla- 
tion Is  introduced  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  you  must  contact  your  Senators 
and  Inform  them  of  the  work  of  Senator  Reid 
and  let  them  know  that  you  want  tough,  na- 
tioiial  laws  passed. 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THflHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'uesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing tie  Price  Fixing  Prevention  Act  of 
1991  to  ertd  increasing  confusion  in  the  Fed- 
eral courta  over  tfie  proper  substantive  and 
evkjentiary  standards  to  be  applied  in  antitrust 
cases  wtiere  a  manufacturer  conspires  wHh  a 
dealer  to  drive  a  rival  dealer  out  of  business 
because  of  that  rival's  competitive  pricing  poli- 
cies. ! 

The  retail  sector  of  ttie  American  ecorwmy 
is  witfK>ut  parallel  in  the  worid.  From  full  serv- 
k:e  to  htghly  innovative  discount  stores,  the 
American  consumer  is  presented  with  ttie 
wklest  selection  of  goods  and  servk;es  at  the 
k>west  prices.  Without  ttie  vigorous  pull  of 
competitkxi,  however,  the  number  and  diver- 
sity of  retal  sources  woukJ  diminish  rapidly,  ul- 
timately (giving  up  prices  for  nearly  all 
consumer  toods.  For  this  reason,  the  antitrust 
laws  were  Designed  to  protect  against  all  con- 
spiracies ^med  at  driving  competitors  out  of 
the  marketplace. 

But  strildng  out  against  such  conspiracies 
has  t)een  severely  hampered  because  of  two 
developments:  The  first  involves  ttie  continu- 
ing failure— even  refusal — of  ttie  antitrust  en- 
forcement agencies  to  bring  vertical  price  fix- 
ing cases  ti  the  past  10  years.  In  fact,  it  was 
only  through  congressfonal  actfon  ttiat  we 
have  beenTable  to  bar  efforts  by  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  de- 
fendants charged  with  price  fixing.  We  can  no 
longer  harbor  any  illusfon  ttiat  putilk:  enforce- 
ment alone  will  be  a  factor  in  deterring  or  purv 
ishing  such  conspiracies. 

Wittiout  pdbiK  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  we  can  only  rely  on  private  enforcement 
by  indivkJuals  injured  in  ttieir  business  or  prop- 
erty. And  yet,  even  ttie  private  remedy  has 
been  put  al  risk  by  two  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Monsanto  versus  Spray- 
Rite  Corp.  end  In  Business  ElectronKs  versus 
Sharp  Elec^onics,  the  Court  made  statements 
that  have  how  created  uncertainty  about  ttie 
proper  substantive  and  evidentiary  standards 
to  be  applied  in  cases  involving  ttie  termi- 
nation of  a  dealer  as  a  result  of  a  vertical  price 
fixing  conspiracy.  In  the  wake  of  these  deci- 
sk>ns,  a  nunber  of  fower  courts  have  erected 
procedural  and  sut>stantive  barriers  whk;h  may 
have  prevented  many  meritorious  cases  from 
even  reaching  ttie  jury. 

As  ttie  ultimate  antitrust  polKymaker,  Con- 
gress should  now  put  an  end  to  confusfon  and 
clarify  predsely  what  its  polk:y  views  are  in 
this  area.  The  Price  Fixing  Prevention  Act  of 
1991  thus  has  two  major  provismns:  First,  it 
clarifies  thdt  if  suffKtent  causation  for  a  Sher- 
man Act  soction  1  claim  is  stiown  by  ttie  plain- 
tiff, ttien  an  inference  of  illegal  concerted  ac- 
tion is  raised;  and  a  jury  will  deckJe  wtiettier 
the  antitrust  laws  have  been  vfolated.  Where 
ttiese  requiremeMs  are  not  met,  a  defendanfs 
ability  to  obtain  a  grant  of  summary  disposition 
under  ttie  Federal  rules  of  civil  procedure  re- 
mains unaffected.  Second,  the  bill  states  plain- 
ly that  resale  price  maintenance  in  all  its  var- 
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ious  fonns,  other  than  a  maximum  price,  is  il- 
legal per  se  under  ttie  antitrust  laws. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  IntiDducing  today  is 
klentical  to  a  predecessor  bill  in  the  101st 
Congress,  whk^  I  sponsored  and  wheh  this 
body  passed.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  move 
quKkly  tonward  with  this  legislation  so  that  ttie 
bill  will  reach  the  President  eariy  this  Corv 
grass.  It  is  qui^  clear  to  me  ttiat  wittiout  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  vertical  price  fixing  will  be- 
come an  Increasingly  familiar  txjsiness  prac- 
tice in  the  marketplace.  That  woukJ  t>e  a  dis- 
asti-ous  result  for  ttie  American  consumer  as 
well  as  the  gefieral  ecorx>my,  which  in  times 
of  recesskxi  ifgentiy  needs  the  stimulus  of 
consumer  spe^ng  made  possible  by  dis- 
count stores. 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
most  important  legislative  effort 


A  TRIBUT  3  TO  COL.  DONALD  W. 
KLOVSTAD 


\  ON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

DJ  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tubs  lay,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  K  Ir.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Col.  C  onakl  W.  Kfovstad  who  will  de- 
part from  McCiellan  AFB,  CA,  on  March  30, 
1991.  He  has  ^rved  as  ttie  associated  direc- 
tor of  financial  i  management.  Sacramento  Air 
Logistics  Cent^.  His  new  postion  is  chief  of 
quality  for  the  /^  Force. 

Cotonel  Klovftad  was  bom  on  November  1, 
1946,  in  Fort  \</orth.  TX.  and  graduated  from 
Castieberry  Hi)h  School  in  1964.  He  com- 
pleted studies  ^  Oklahoma  State  University  in 
January  1969,  graduating  with  a  bachefor  of 
science  degree  in  marketing. 

After  receiving  his  commisskxi  ttirough  ttie 
ROTC  program,  he  assumed  duties  as  a  sup- 
ply offk^er  and  had  various  assignments  with 
ttie  Pacific  Air  Force  and  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, including  tours  at  Ching  Ctiang  Kang 
AFB,  Taiwan,  and  Langley  AFB,  VA.  In  1974, 
he  attended  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
notogy,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH,  and  grad- 
uated with  a  master  of  science  degree  In  Lo- 
gistics. He  then  became  the  fogistics  advisor 
to  ttie  deputy  ctiief  of  staff  for  civil  engineer- 
ing, Alaskan  Air  Command,  Elemendorf,  AK, 
from  1975  to  1978.  He  spent  another  2  years 
at  Elmendort  as  director  of  fogistics  for  the 
531st  Air  Comr^  and  Warning  Group,  support- 
ing 13  remote ,  radar  stations  ttvoughout  the 
State. 

Cotonel  Kfov^  entered  the  Education  with 
Industiy  Progr^  in  1979,  spending  a  year 
wortdng  with  Montgomery  Ward  in  Chicago,  IL 
In  1980,  he  took  an  assignment  at  Air  Force 
headquarters  as  acting  offwer  for  supply  polfoy 
wtiere  he  was  ttie  program  manager  for  the 
devetopment  arid  funding  of  the  European  dis- 
tiibution  systeni  and  the  acquisition  of  the  C- 
23A  aircraft  \n  1983.  he  became  the  HQ 
USAF  congrestfonal  liaison.  From  1986  to 
1987,  he  sensed  as  the  commander,  8th  Sup- 
ply Squadron,  Kunsan  AB,  Korea,  supporting 
ttie  F-16  aircraft  Ttie  8th  Supply  Squadron 
was  selected  as  Best  in  PACAF  in  1987. 

Cotonel  Klovstad's  assignments  at  SM-ALC 
include  serving  as  chief  of  fogistics  research 
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and  systems  division  in  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams directorate,  system  program  manager 
for  communications  electronics,  and  resources 
management  division  ctiief  in  ttw  material 
management  directorate.  During  his  most  re- 
cent assignment,  he  was  involved  in  the  de- 
sign and  implementation  of  SM-ALC's  reorga- 
nization. Colonel  Klovstad  was  responsible  tor 
the  creation  of  a  directorate  which  coordinates 
policy,  guidarxw,  and  procedures  for  the  prod- 
uct directorates  and  other  key  organizations. 
This  directorate  is  responsit)le  for  tt\e  center's 
plans  and  programs,  txidget,  and  resources, 
including  land,  facilities,  and  manpower. 

Colonel  Klovstad's  achievements  arxj  devo- 
tion to  tfie  Sacrevnento  community  exterKJ  be- 
yond his  work  at  the  t)ase.  He  has  been  In- 
volved in  a  multitude  of  studies  arxj  action 
groups  wtiich  were  designed  to  assess  arxJ 
mitigate  the  impact  of  any  force  reductkxi  at 
McClellan.  He  had  made  it  his  personal  goal 
to  limit  the  negative  effects  to  the  Sacramento 
area  of  a  reduced  base  population  and  still  erv 
sure  that  the  Air  Force  mission  is  accom- 
plished. 

Cofonel  Kkn/stad  is  a  graduate  of  Squadron 
Offwers'  School  and  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College,  both  focated  at  Maxwell  AFB,  AL,  and 
the  Industrial  Colleg|e  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Fort  McNair,  Washington,  DC.  His  military 
awards  arxl  decorations  include:  The  Meritori- 
ous Service  Medal  with  Four  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters; tf>e  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal;  ttie 
Natkxial  Defense  Service  Medal;  tt)e  Vietnam 
Servne  Medal,  and  the  Vietnam  Campaign 
Medal.  Cotonel  Klovstad  was  "NORAD  Officer 
of  the  Year,  and  twice  he  was  selected  as  the 
Air  Force  Outstanding  Supply  Offner  of  the 
Year.  He  is  married  to  ttie  former  Frances  Sin- 
clair Cumming  of  Hampton,  VA.  Ttiey  have 
one  daughter,  Marttia,  13,  and  have  lived  in 
Sacramento,  CA,  for  the  past  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  today  in  expressing  our  sirKere  ap- 
preciation and  praise  to  Col.  Doriakj  W. 
Ktovstad  on  ttie  occaskin  of  his  new  assigrv 
ment.  I  have  known  and  worked  with  Don  for 
over  10  years.  His  devotion,  skills,  and  ex- 
traordinary contiitxjtions  to  the  publK  sector 
and  ttie  misskm  of  ttie  U.S.  Air  Force  are  a 
shining  example  to  all  in  our  country's  military 
servk:e.  In  addMon,  I  woukj  Kke  to  personally 
extend  my  best  wisties  to  Cotonel  Ktovstad 
and  his  wife,  Frances  in  the  years  to  come. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  THE  PIPELINE 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1 991 .  This 
legislation  reauttiorizes  and  expands  ttie  two 
pipeline  safety  acts,  the  IMatural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  and  ttie  Hazardous  Liqukj 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979.  The  pipeline  safe- 
ty program  has  signifk:antty  improved  in  recent 
years.  In  part  as  a  result  of  legislatton  we  have 
passed,  and  this  bill  will  continue  ttiat 
progress. 

Just  2  days  ago  we  saw  an  example  of  why 
this  legislation  is  needed.  The  anchoi  of  an  oi 
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tanker  apparently  ruptured  an  underwater 
pipeline,  spilling  over  500  barrels  of  oil  into 
Santa  Monica  Bay.  This  bill  wiN,  among  other 
things,  reduce  the  hsk  of  offshore  pipeline  ac- 
cklents.  It  will  ensure  ttiat  pipelines  such  as 
the  one  in  Santa  Monica  Bay  will  be  subject 
to  reporting  and  inspectton  requirements  as 
well  as  safety  standards. 

Previous  accklents.  Involving  both  gas  and 
lk)ukJs,  have  resulted  in  toss  of  life  as  well  as 
environmental  damage.  The  bill  therefore 
strengttiens  and  expands  ttie  coverage  of  re- 
porting, Inspectton,  and  other  safety  require- 
ments already  in  ttie  law. 

Ttie  biH  requires  ttie  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  ttie  pipeline  Industry  to  do  more 
to  prevent  pipeline  accidents.  It  sets  some  am- 
tMtkMJS  safety  goals  and  gives  DOT  a  fair 
amount  of  discretton  in  how  to  Implement 
those  goals.  It  also  gives  the  DOT  addittonal 
resources  to  do  the  job  well.  Since  the  Pipe- 
line Safety  Program  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  ttirough  user  fees,  ttiis  will 
not  affect  ttie  budget  defniL 

The  bill  reflects  a  significant  numt>er  of  les- 
sons learned  from  ttie  current  DOT  program, 
from  acckjents,  inchxjing  ttie  recent  one  in 
Santa  Monk^a  Bay,  from  recommendations  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safey  Board,  from 
regulated  industry,  and  other  Members  of 
Congress.  Ttie  tiill  already  represents  a  signifi- 
cant effort  to  compromise  among  ttie  various 
Interested  parties.  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable 
t)ill  which  can  form  ttie  basis  of  a  consensus 
on  this  important  program. 

The  current  Pipeline  Safety  Program  aultior- 
Ization  expires  in  October.  I  intend  to  work 
closely  with  other  members  of  ttie  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  and  with  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Transportation  and  Putilk:  Works,  with 
wtiom  we  stvare  jurisdKtion  over  ttiis  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  our  counterparts  In  ttie  Senate, 
to  pass  this  tNll  well  before  ttien. 

A  summary  folk>ws: 

Summary  of  the  Pipeune  Safety  Act  of 
19S1 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 

The  Short  Title  of  the  bill  Is  the  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1991. 

Section  2.  Environmental  Protection. 

This  section  expands  DOT'S  authority  to 
include  environmental  protection  as  a  re- 
sponsibility under  the  two  pipeline  safety 
acts.  Historically,  DOT  has  issued  safety  reg- 
ulations to  prevent  damage  to  property  or 
threats  to  human  life.  This  section  requires 
DOT  to  include  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment as  an  objective  when  administering  the 
two  pipeline  safety  acts. 

This  section  does  not  expand  DOT'S  respon- 
sibility into  those  areas  of  environmental 
protection  ttiat  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC),  the  states  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Section  3.  Environmentally  Sensitive  and 
High-Density  Population  Areas. 

Tills  section  requires  the  Identiflcatlon  of 
all  natural  gas  pipelines  subject  to  the 
NGPSA  which  pass  through  areas  with  a 
high  population  density.  These  pipelines 
must  be  included  in  the  pipeline  inventory. 
The  bill  assumes  that  t)OT  will  simply  use 
the  existing  class  location  definitions  of  high 
density  population  areas.  The  section  recog- 
nizes that  rural  gathering  lines  by  their  very 
definition  cannot  be  located  in  high  popu- 
lation density  areas. 

The  section  also  requires  the  identification 
of  all  hazardous  liquid  pipelines  wtilch  pass 
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ttirough  areas  with  a  tiigh  popaUtion  den- 
sity. These  pipelines  must  be  Inclnded  In  the 
pipeline  inventory.  The  bill  assumes  that 
DOT  will  use  a  definition  similar  to  the  claas 
location  used  in  the  gas  regulations. 

The  section  also  requires  the  identification 
of  all  hazardous  liquid  pipelines,  including 
all  gathering  lines,  that  are  located  in  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  areas.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  required  to  issue  regula- 
tions for  identifying  these  areas.  The  intent 
of  this  section  is  to  Identify  all  liquid  pipe- 
lines which  pass  through  an  area  where  a 
leak  of  oil  could  severely  damage  ttie  envi- 
ronment. 

TMs  section  recognizes  that  pipelines, 
other  than  oil  pipelines,  are  regulated  under 
the  HLPSA  and  clearly  allows  DOT  to  issue 
different  regulations  for  pipelines  that  cany 
substances  ot^er  ttian  oil. 

Section  4.  Increased  Inspection  Require- 
ments. 

Ttiis  section  requires  ttie  use  of  anuirt  pigs 
in  all  pipelines  identified  in  section  3,  unless 
smart  pigs  cannot  physically  operate  in  such 
lines  or  other  methods  of  inspection  can  pro- 
vide an  equivalent  level  of  safety.  Tills  sec- 
tion establishes  the  smart  pig  as  the  mini- 
mum level  of  inspection  required  for  all  pipe- 
lines that  are  located  in  a  high  density  {wpn- 
latlon  area  of  liquid  lines  that  are  In  an  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  area. 

Section  5.  Excess  Flow  Valves. 

Tills  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  issue  regulations  requir- 
ing the  installation  of  excess  flow  valves  In 
new  or  rebuilt  natural  gas  dlstritmtion  sys- 
tems. This  section  will  be  eliminated  if  DOT 
completes  its  pending  rulemaking  related  to 
the  issue. 

Section  6.  Technical  Pipeline  Safety 
Standards  Committees. 

This  section  requires  the  appointment  of 
individuals  with  a  ttackground  in  environ- 
mental protection  to  the  Pipeline  Safety 
Standards  Committees. 

Section  7.  Operator  Training. 

This  section  mandates  the  DOT  issue  mini- 
mum operator  training  requirement  for  all 
pipeline  operators.  Again,  recognizing  ttiat 
DOT  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  rule  on 
operator  training,  ttils  section  may  require 
modification  or  deletion. 

Section  8.  Low  Internal  Stress  Hazardous 
Liquid  Pipeline  Facilities. 

Ttiis  section  eliminates  the  blanket  exemp- 
tion from  regulation  of  all  pipelines  operat- 
ing at  low  stress  (20%  or  less  SMYS).  The 
Secretary  could  continue  to  exempt  some 
low  stress  lines  on  the  Iwsls  of  other  condi- 
tions. 

Section  9.  User  Fees. 

Tills  section  modifies  l;he  consolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  to 
allow  DOT  to  charge  a  User  Fee  for  pipeline 
facilities  not  in  operation  but  still  requiring 
DOT  resources. 

Section  10.  Pipeline  Facility  Inspection 
Amendments. 

This  section  exjMtnds  exisUng  requirements 
to  inspect  for  proper  burial  all  pipelines  and 
to  report  and  mark  any  hazardous  conditions 
that  now  apply  only  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
include  all  off-shore  pipelines  and  pipelines 
in  navigable  waterways,  such  as  rivers.  It 
also  makes  it  clear  that  underwater  pipe- 
lines ttiat  connect  ships  to  onshore  facilities 
are  subject  to  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

Section  11.  Gathering  Lines. 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  de- 
flne  by  rule  the  term  gathering  line,  and  to 
define  a  claas  of  gathering  lines  that  warrant 
increased  safety  regulation. 

Section  12.  Revised  Reporting  Require- 
ments. 
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Thla  8«ctioo  raises  the  level  of  d&ma^  by 
a  pipeline  operator  which  must  be  reported 
from  SS.OOO  to  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  (ofTranstnrtation). 

Section  13.  Underground  Stora«re  Tanks. 

Underground  storage  tanks  which  are  part 
of  a  pipeline  facility  are  currently  exempt 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  This  section  narrows  the  ex- 
emption. 

Section  14.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  for  three 
years. 

Section  15.  Table  of  Contents  for  the 
NGPSA. 

This  is  a  purely  technical  amendment. 


COMPUTERS,  AND  A  SEALED 
ROOM  IN  ISRAEL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  a 
constituent  Mr.  J.  James  Plesser  of  Hicksville, 
NY,  I  am  submitting  the  following  two  articles 
for  insertion  in  the  CkSNGRESSiONAL  Record: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  17. 1991] 

CtMfPUTBRS.  AND  A  SEALED  ROOM  IN  ISRAEL 

(By  Brian  Silver) 

Tonight  I  am  sitting  In  a  sealed  room  in 
Haifa.  Israel,  thinking  about  the  Department 
of  Commerce  In  Washington.  I  hope  the  plas- 
tic sheets  that  cover  the  windows  and  the 
masking  tape  that  seals  the  door  of  my  room 
will  hold  back  the  as-yet-to-materlalize 
clouds  of  never  gas  and  toxins  that  Iraq's 
President  Saddam  Hussein  has  promised  to 
send  us. 

This  evening  I  heard  the  roar  of  Patriot 
missiles  followed  by  a  wall-shaking  blast  as 
a  Scud  disintegrated  over  a  nearby  wadl.  The 
Scuds  are  not  too  accurate — plus  or  minus  a 
couple  of  miles  is  considered  fine.  Not  that 
the  Iraqis  lack  high  technology.  They  might 
even  have  access  to  a  Cray  supercomputer, 
something  my  university  does  not  have — and 
why  I  am  now  mulling  the  Conmierce  De- 
partment. 

Despite  our  attempts  to  purchase  one.  no 
Israeli  university  has  a  Cray  supercomputer, 
a  common  resource  in  American  and  Euro- 
pean universities. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Technion  Institute  or- 
dered from  Cray  Research  Inc.  a  lower-range 
supercomputer,  an  extremely  fast  computer 
for  use  in  unclassiOed  academic  research. 
The  United  States  has  so  far  refused  to  give 
Cray  an  export  license. 

In  September  1989.  in  search  of  enlighten- 
ment, I  traveled  to  Washington  to  find  out 
what  was  holding  up  the  process.  I  walked 
the  corridors  of  power— the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Depart^ment  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  finally  the  Pen- 
tacoD.  Everyone.  I  must  say.  was  very  nice. 

"Can  the  Technion  buy  a  Cray?"  I  would 
ask.  No  one  said.  "Yes."  No  one  said.  "No." 

One  exchange  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce stands  out  in  my  mind:  I  said  to  a  sen- 
ior official  that  I  could  explain  why  it  would 
not  be  a  dan^r  to  the  United  Sutes  if 
Technion  owned  a  Cray.  "Can  you  give  me  10 
minutes?"  I  asked. 

"Tbat's  the  time  it  Ukes  for  a  Jericho 
missile  to  get  from  Israel  to  Baghdad,"  the 
senior  official  said,  referring  to  a  surface-to- 
sorfaos  missile  desicned  and  built  in  Israel. 
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Perhaps  it  is.  But  only  now  can  I  savor  the 
full  answ(  r  I  gave:  "The  return  journey 
takes  abojt  the  same  time."  The  content  of 
this  conversation  was  significant,  and  be- 
comes moilB  so  with  each  Scud  attack. 

I  am  no :  sure  that  I  can  estimate  what 
mixture  o  political  and  technological  con- 
sideration! lie  behind  America's  refusal  to 
sell  Israel  a  technology  that  is  advanced— 
but  not  tlat  advanced.  My  overall  impres- 
sion is  of  1.  rambling  bureaucracy  in  which 
the  decisi(  n-making  process  has — either  de- 
liberately or  mistakenly — become  divorced 
from  the  n  al  world. 

After  all.  the  international  community 
was  prepai  ii  to  create  a  SSO  billion  Iraqi  war 
machine.  But  a  lower-range  Cray  for  Israel? 
Heaven  foi^bld!  That  might  be  a  threat  to 
world  peao  s. 

The  sutliminal  message  I  received  in 
Washington  was  that  someone  in  Israel- 
sometime-  -could  tap  into  a  Cray  and  design 
a  doomsda  y  weapon,  or.  at  the  very  least,  a 
more  accui'ate  guided  missile.  And  all  this 
with  a  computer  only  three  or  four  times 
more  pow«  rful  than  the  one  we  have  on  our 
campus. 

Until  re<  ently.  only  the  United  States  and 
Japan  bull  t  supercomputers,  and  they  have 
had  a  ver '  cosy  agreement:  If  the  United 
States  doe  sn't  sell  to  a  given  country,  nei- 
ther does  J  apan. 

But  this  duopoly  is  coming  apart.  A  new 
kind  of  c<  mputer  is  taking  over.  While  a 
Cray  has  ,  ust  a  few  very  complicated  and 
very  powei  lUl  central  processing  units,  the 
newer  con  puters.  called  parallel-processing 
computers  have  as  many  as  a  thousand  very 
simple  prccessors.  The  Cray  is  difficult  to 
construct,  the  parallel-processing  computer 
is  far  easlsr.  The  idea  behind  parallel  ma- 
chines is  t  lat  seven  70-pound  weaklings  can 
lift  more  t  lan  one  Arnold  Schwarzenegger. 

Parallel- processing  technology  Is  already 
being  used  by  companies  around  the  world. 
The  main  difficulties  Involved  in  building 
these  comi  uters  fall  within  the  areas  of  com- 
puter sclet  ce  where  Technion  has  real  exper- 
tise. Some  of  the  world's  best  minds  working 
on  these  pi  oblems  work  at  Technion.  The  na- 
tion that  I  ot  a  rescue  force  to  Entebt>e  and 
back  can  ta  lild  parallel  computers  as  good  as 
any— If  it  1  as  to. 

Israel  ddesn't  need  a  supercomputer  at 
Technion  tk)  defend  Itself.  Nor  would  owning 
a  supercoitiputer  turn  Israel  into  a  super- 
power. We  want  a  supercomputer  for  unclas- 
sified research.  The  atomic  bomb  that  lev- 
eled Hiroapima  was  built  in  precomputer 
times.  If  wfc  have  a  nuclear  bomb,  we  built  it 
without  a  Supercomputer.  If  we  haven't  got 
one.  we  don't  need  a  supercomputer  to  make 
one. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  certain  author- 
ity in  the  wnited  States— a  Senator— that  we 
could  maki  more  accurate  missiles  if  we  had 
a  Cray.  Indeed,  would  they  be  more  accurate 
than  the  OQes  we  used  10  years  ago  to  destroy 
an  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor?  Or  is  it  ground-to- 
ground  missiles  that  worry  the  Senator?  He 
should  conje  to  Tel  Aviv.  Then  I  can  tell  him 
that  If  a  hlndred  Scuds  land  there,  their  in- 
accuracy wpn't  matter  one  bit. 

The  tim#  is  long  overdue  for  the  United 
States  to  ijeview  Its  policy  regarding  the  ex- 
port of  technology,  especially  to  friendly, 
technologically  advanced  countries  like  Is- 
rael. The  restrictive  policies  are  clearly  the 
product  of  faulty  thinking  which  in  the  case 
of  the  Craj  may  well  push  Israel- and  some 
other  countries— into  building  their  own 
supercomputers.  The  policy  is  not  only  bad 
for  Israel,  It  is  bad  for  the  United  States. 

Finally,  a  question  which  to  some  may 
seem  irrelevant,  but  to  me,  wearing  my  gas 
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mask,  sitting  in  my  sealed  room,  seems 
worth  an  answ  tr:  Which  country  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  turned  out  to  be  the  United 
States's  best  ft-lend  in  the  Gulf  crisis?  Who 
exactly,  is  threiatening  whom? 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  15, 1991) 
Appeasement  op  Iraq  Made  Me  a  Spy 

In  1965,  my  ton  Jonathan  Pollard  pleaded 
guilty  to  providing  Israel  with  information 
about  the  military  capabilities  of  Arab 
states,  including  Ii^.  Today  he  sits  in  a 
basement  cell,  in  Isolation  23  hours  a  day. 
serving  a  life  sentence. 

Jonathan  was  never  accused  of  or  Indicted 
for  treason,  because  he  did  not  commit  trea- 
son. He  was  inaicted  on  one  count — giving  in- 
formation to  kn  ally.  Israel.  Abdel  Kader 
Helmy,  an  B^ptian-American  rocket  sci- 
entist, participated  in  a  scheme  to  Illegally 
ship  ballistic  rtilsslle  technology  to  Egypt- 
technology  latter  used  to  help  increase  the 
range  of  Iraq'^  Scud-B  missiles.  Mr.  Helmy 
got  less  than  apour-year  sentence.  Jonathan, 
who  warned  Israel  about  Iraq's  capabilities, 
got  life. 

America  is  now  Hghtlng  a  war  with  Iraq, 
while  the  one  person  who  tried  to  warn  Israel 
about  Iraqi  thfieats  sits  in  Jail.  In  a  1969  let- 
ter excerpted  below,  Jonathan  wrote  to  an 
American  rabbi  from  his  cell  that  America 
would  have  to  go  to  war  against  Iraq  if  we 
failed  to  prevei  it  the  completion  of  chemical 
facilities  that  '  tre  knew  were  under  construc- 
tion. How  right  he  was. 

Morris  Pollard 

Dear  Rabbi, 

My  name  is  Jonathan  Pollard  and  I  am 
currently  serving  a  life  sentence  due  to  my 
activities  on  be  half  of  Israel. 

Lest  you  lator  under  a  false  impression. 
Rabbi,  I  want  to  state  quite  categorically 
that  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be  above  the 
law.  I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  must 
be  punished  foz|  my  activities,  however  Justi- 
fied I  may  have  felt  them  to  be.  That  being 
said,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  draconian  sen- 
tence meted  out  to  me  was  in  any  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  crime  which  I  commit- 
ted. Nowhere  In  my  indictment  .  .  .  was  I 
ever  described  as  a  "traitor,"  which  is  hardly 
a  surprise  given  the  fact  that  the  operation 
with  which  I  w(a8  associated  actually  served 
to  strengthen  America's  long-term  security 
interests  in  the|  Middle  East. 

Notwithstanding  [then  Defense  Secretary 
Casper]  Weinberger's  disingenuous  opinion, 
any  objective  epcamination  of  the  record  will 
show  that  no  {American  agent,  facility  or 
program  was  compromised  as  a  result  of  my 
actions— not  o^e.  But  this  salient  fact  was 
conveniently  overlooked  by  Mr.  Weinberger, 
who  felt  that  I  deserved  the  death  penalty 
for  having  had  the  audacity  to  make  Israel 
"too  strong." 

In  retrospecli,  perhaps  one  of  the  worst 
things  the  Reagan  Administration  did  to  Is- 
rael during  the)  course  of  our  trial  was  that 
it  purposely  distorted  the  nature  of  my  ac- 
tivities in  such)  a  way  so  as  to  leave  the  Im- 
pression that  Israel  had  somehow  become  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  this  coun- 
try. So  by  inteint  the  subsequent  sentence  I 
received  was  as  arrow  aimed  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  |J.S.-Israel  "special  relation- 
ship." 

The  case  of  I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abdel  Kader 
Helmy  appearaj  to  be  yet  another  instance 
where  the  political  aspects  of  an  espionage 
trial  have  t>eent  of  paramount  concern  to  the 
government.  AS  you'll  recall,  the  Helmys  are 
the  Egyptlan-bCm  U.S.  citizens  who  were  ac- 
cused last  year  of  fUnnellng  highly  sensitive 
ballistic  missils  technology  to  their  native 
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land.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  on  June  24, 
1988,  [Mr.]  Helmy  was  a  senior  propulsion  en- 
^neer  who  held  a  "secret"  level  security 
clearance  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense. According  to  a  36-page  affidavit  Qled 
by  the  Customs  Service  .  .  .  U.S.  customs 
agents  searching  .  .  .  notes  outlining  how 
to  work  with  carbon-carbon  fiber  material, 
used  in  rocket  nose  cones  and  "stealth" 
aircraft  .  .  .;  instructions  on  building  rocket 
exhaust  nonles;  a  description  of  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  microwave  telemetry  an- 
tenna; and  a  complete  package  needed  to 
build  or  upgrade  a  tactical  missile  system. 

Although  there  is  no  public  evidence  link- 
ing [Mr.]  Helmy  directly  with  the  Iraqis,  in- 
telligence sources  have  indicated  that  the 
Egyptians  used  [Mr.]  Helmy's  expertise  to 
help  Baghdad  modify  its  stockpile  of  Soviet- 
supplied  Scud-B  ballistic  rockets.  His  prin- 
cipal responsibility,  however,  was  to  ensure 
the  success  of  an  Egyptian-Iraqi  missile  pro- 
gram which  had  encountered  some  devel- 
opmental problems.  Code  named  BADR  2000 
by  the  Egyptians  and  SAAD-16  by  the  Iraqis, 
this  Argentine-designed  weapon  has  an  esti- 
mated range  of  SOO-1,000  miles,  and,  from 
what  I've  been  told,  figures  prominently  In 
Arab  strategic  planning  against  Israel. 

If  one  compares  the  way  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment responded  to  my  affair  with  that  of 
its  soft-pedalling  of  the  Helmy  case,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  double  standard  becomes  appar- 
ent. Firstly,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments,  all  espionage-re- 
lated charges  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmy 
have  been  quietly  dropped.  .  .  .  [T]he  admin- 
istration has  done  everything  it  can  to  re- 
duce the  notoriety  of  the  Helmy  affair. 

The  problem  .  .  .  lay  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  photos  I  turned  over  to  the  Israelis 
were  of  a  number  of  Iraqi  chemical  weapons 
manufacturing  plants  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration did  not  want  to  admit  existed. 
Why?  Well,  if  no  one  knew  about  these  facili- 
ties then  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
would  have  been  spared  the  embarrassing 
task  of  confronting  Iraq  over  its  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  which  banned 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  In  war.  You 
have  to  remember  .  .  .  that  at  the  time  of 
my  sentencing  the  massacre  of  Kurdish  civil- 
ians in  Halabja  had  not  yet  occurred,  and 
what  little  public  concern  was  being  voiced 
over  Iraq's  apparent  use  of  iwison  gas  was 
largely  Ignored  by  the  administration,  which 
did  not  want  to  anger  the  Arab  world  by 
criticizing  the  employment  of  such  barbaric 
weapons  against  Iran.  The  photos  I  gave  Is- 
rael, though,  if  "compromised,"  would  have 
jeopardized  the  administration's  policy  of 
callous  indifference  towards  this  issue,  in 
that  they  constituted  hard,  irrefutable  proof 
that  Iraq  was  indeed  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion and  wide-scale  use  of  chemical  weapons. 
What  the  administration  was  really  con- 
cerned about  was  being  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  would  have  to  admit  that  it  had  tac- 
itly condoned  the  creation  of  an  Iraqi  chemi- 
cal weapons  manufacturing  capability. 

Once  the  atrocity  at  Halabja  had  occurred, 
though,  the  White  House  was  placed  in  a 
rather  awkward  iwsition.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community  did  not 
want  to  be  accused  of  having  failed  to  keep 
an  eye  on  Iraq's  burgeoning  chemical  weap- 
ons arsenal.  Then  again,  the  CIA  .  .  .  could 
not  very  well  confirm  the  existence  of  the 
Iraqi  poison  gas  plants  without  running  the 
risk  of  compromising  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy  towards  these  facilities. 

After  a  few  days  of  "soul  searching,"  the 
State  Department  finally  admitted  that  the 
U.S.   had  intercepted  some  Iraqi   military 
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communications  which  Indicated  that  lethal 
gas  had.  in  fact,  been  employed  against  un- 
armed Kurdish  civilians.  The  Iranians  had 
astutely  outmaneuvered  them,  thoui^,  and 
the  issue  had  to  be  "contained"  before  it 
caused  a  rift  in  U.S.-Arab  relations.  Cer- 
tainly, confirming  the  undeniable  oper- 
ational employment  of  chemical  munitions 
by  the  Iraqis  was  far  perferable  to  describing 
the  exact  dimension  of  their  poison  gas 
plants,  which  would  have  raised  some  un- 
comfortable questions  on  Capitol  Hill .  .  . 

Thus,  in  an  attempt  to  recapture  the  moral 
"high  ground."  so  to  speak,  from  Iran,  the 
White  House  evidently  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  U.S.  to  be  seen  as  leading 
the  public  denunciation  of  Iraq  rather  than 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  As  it  was,  though, 
the  administration  still  managed  to  salvage 
its  standing  in  the  Arab  world  by  preventing 
Congress  from  imposing  any  punitive  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq.  In  essence,  then,  what  I 
did  by  passing  satellite  photos  of  the  Iraqi 
ixiison  gas  plants  to  Israel  was  endanger  the 
Reagan  administration's  pro-Saudi  political 
agenda,  not  the  intelligence  community's 
"sources  and  methods." 

According  to  the  prosecution,  there  were 
two  reasons  why  the  government  refused  to 
tell  Israel  about  Iraq's  poison  gas  plants:  1) 
fear  of  compromising  the  KH-11  [Intel- 
ligence] system,  and  2)  concern  over  the  Is- 
raeli's probable  reaction  once  they  recog- 
nized the  threat  these  facilities  posed  to 
their  survival. 

What  the  Israelis  would  actually  have  con- 
sidered was  a  preventive  attack  on  the  Iraqi 
chemical-arms  factories  before  they  had  be- 
come fully  operational.  Once  they  had  come 
on-line,  you  see,  and  the  Iraqis  had  been  able 
to  disperse  their  arsenal  of  chemical  muni- 
tions, these  plants,  like  the  ones  in  Syria, 
would  only  have  been  attacked  either  in  war 
time,  where  the  idea  of  a  preemptive  strike 
is  valid,  or  in  a  clandestine  sabotage  cam- 
palgrn  aimed  at  slowing  their  i>roduction  of 
poisons.  This  was  the  same  reasoning,  by  the 
way,  that  lay  behind  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's desire  to  bomb  the  Rabta  industrial 
complex  before  the  Libyans  had  had  the  op- 
portunity to  complete  its  construction. 

The  crisis  over  the  Rabta  plant  does  beg 
the  question,  though:  If  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration felt  justified  in  its  desire  to  elimi- 
nate what  it  perceived  to  be  an  impending 
Libyan  chemical  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, why  was  it  so  unwilling  to  grant  Israel 
the  same  right  of  preventive  self-defense 
with  regard  to  Iraq's  poison  gas  manufactur- 
ing facilities? 

So  what  was  I  8upix>8ed  to  do?  Let  Israel 
fend  for  herself?  If  you  think  that  is  what  I 
should  have  done,  then  how  can  we  condemn 
all  those  .  .  .  who  during  the  Second  World 
War  consciously  participated  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  European  Jewry?  Seriously.  Rabbi, 
what  would  be  the  difference  between  what 
they  did  and  a  decision  on  my  part  to  have 
kept  silent  about  the  Iraqi  poison  gas  threat 
to  Israel?  I'd  rather  be  rotting  in  prison  than 
sitting  shlva  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Israelis  who  could  have  died  because  of  my 
cowardice. 

Jonathan  Poixard. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KATIE  ELIZABETH 
BREHM 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVS8 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  one  of 
our  Nation's  truly  outstarxing  young  people, 
Miss  Katie  Elizatwth  Brehm,  o»  ML  Pleasant. 
Ml.  Miss  Brehm  has  written  an  award  wimirtg 
essay  entitled  "^hat  Freedom  Means  to  Me." 
In  her  essay,  Miss  Brehm  recognizes  the 
value  of  freedom  and  wtiat  it  means,  not  only 
to  herself  and  her  family,  but  to  all  citizens  of 
ttie  United  States  of  America. 

As  a  fourth-grade  student  at  Sacred  Heart 
Academy  in  ML  PteasanL  Ml,  Miss  Brehm  has 
denrxHistrated  that  our  young  people  truly  care 
about  freedom  and  litjerty.  She  says  "freedom 
doesnl  mean  that  I  can  change  the  television 
chanr>el  wtien  my  parents  are  watching  some- 
thing, but  I  can  still  vote  wtwn  I  get  otder." 
Those  words  could  not  be  more  true.  At  10 
years  of  age.  Miss  Brehm  unquestiorably  rec- 
ognizes one  of  the  most  valuatjie  rights  of  al 
Americans,  the  right  to  vote. 

Not  only  has  Miss  Brehm  established  her- 
self as  an  exceptional  writer,  but  she  has  also 
denx>nstrated  her  talent  in  the  performing  arts. 
Since  the  age  of  5,  she  has  been  involved  in 
dancing,  acting,  writing  stories,  music,  arxl 
drawing.  Her  creativity  goes  beyond  ttie  class- 
room, and  beyorvj  writing.  Miss  Brehm  has 
proven  to  t)e  an  accomplished  dancer  t>y  per- 
forming in  ttie  acclaimed  "Nutcracker  with  the 
Cincinnati/New  Orleans  Ballet  Company  at  the 
Midland  Center  of  the  Arts  in  1969.  With  her 
creativity  in  dancing  and  writing.  Miss  Brehm 
definitely  illustrates  ttw  importance  of  freedom 
of  expression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  krraw  tttat  you  will  join  me  in 
commending  this  truly  outstanding  young 
American  for  demonstrating  ttw  value  of  free- 
dom. She  is  a  model  for  American  youth  and 
her  recognition  of  liberty  is  a  model  for  al 
Americans.  We  all  wish  Miss  Brehm  weM. 
atong  with  her  parents  John  and  Jody,  and  Iter 
sister  Molly.  Let  us  alt  fiope  for  tier  continued 
success  in  all  future  endeavors. 


SUPPORT  GROUP  IN  NORTHWEST 
MIAMI 


HON.  niANA  ROSUmiNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Spencer,  a  group 
formed  in  Miami  to  give  moral  support  to  fami- 
lies in  rxKth  Dade  County  vinlh  kived  ones 
serving  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf.  Operatnn  United 
Front  was  founded  January  22,  1991,  by  Femi 
Folami  Browne  to  provkJe  centralized  and  con- 
venient access  to  informatnn  and  refenal  and 
support  services. 

Sennces  are  provided  t>y  professional  social 
service  pfoviders  at  no  cost  to  the  pubic  dur- 
ing ttie  crisis  in  the  Persian  QuH  and  unH  al 
family  members'  toved  ones  are  repatriated  to 
ttie  United  States  and  counseled  in  order  to 
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mMigaie  their  war-retated  readjustment  prob- 
lems. 

T?iis  wami  and  supportive  group  has  helped 
family  members  cope  with  their  anxiety,  wor- 
ries, anguish,  and  fears.  The  members  get  to- 
gether 4  days  a  week  for  crisis  counseling  and 
fellowship.  The  family  members  support  one 
another  and  bring  photos  of  their  family  mem- 
bers in  tfwir  military  uniforms. 

Members  of  the  first  management  team, 
now  the  board  of  directors,  include  Femi 
Folami  Browne,  Dewey  Knight  III,  Julie  Cole- 
man, Sherwood  Dubose,  Bill  Pratt,  Willie 
Bamett,  and  Lucius  Reeves.  Each  of  these 
persorts  should  be  highly  commended  for  tfieir 
community  sennce.  Indeed,  on  May  5  the  or- 
ganization was  hoTKxed  with  the  1990  Distin- 
guished Ckxnmunity  Service  Award  of  the 
tneOcat  social  work  department  of  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Following  are  the  members  of  Operation 
United  Front  and  ttieir  sons,  daughters,  sis- 
ters, and  brottwrs,  wtw  valiantly  defended  the 
miMBry  objectives  of  America  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  arxl  stand  ready  to  defend  tf>em  in  the  fu- 
ture: 

Femi  Browne,  sister  of  Cecil  Johnson; 
Bonita  Peele,  mother  of  Maunce  Tillman;  Pa- 
tricia L  Hopidns,  mottier  of  Ranzer  F.  Tumer 
II:  Fannie  Dean,  mother  of  Andre  Oean;  Annie 
H.  Christie,  mother  of  Kendrick  T.  Henry; 
Gwendolyn  Estine,  mottier  of  Michael  C. 
Smart;  Marie  McKinney,  mottwr  of  Jerome  L 
McKirmey. 

Also,  George  Moore,  brother  of  Thora  Dow- 
ney; Rena  M.  Ingraham,  mottier  of  Oswakl  B. 
Ingraham,  Irvin  W.  Ingnaham,  and  Adrian  C. 
Ingraham;  Everlyn  R.  Long,  wife  of  Michael  D. 
Long;  Leroy  Conyers,  fattier  of  Patricia  C.  But- 
ler, Carrie  arKJ  James  Burkes,  parents  of  Janis 
R.  Burt(es:  Gladys  S.  McDonakJ,  mother  of 
Tony  L  McDonaM  and  Mark  E.  McDonakl. 

Abo,  Rose  M.  Reed,  mother  of  Wallace  J. 
Ponder.  Linda  and  RonaM  Christian,  parents 
of  Aaron  E.  Ctiristian;  Beverly  Bums,  mother 
of  fUriph  P.  Bums  and  aunt  of  Jerome  Simons 
and  Lft-Shawn  Simons;  Cheriy  Moore,  sister  of 
Johnny  Motton;  Queen  Esther  Wakton,  mother 
of  Al)ert  Y.  Mitchell;  Yvette  Mikell,  mother  of 
Anthony  K.  MikeN  and  Alfred  L  Mikell;  Gk>ria 
P.  WMams.  mother  of  Leon  Williams. 

Also.  Gtoria  Jean  Wiliams,  mother  of 
Eklndge  P.  King;  Anita  McGmder,  mother  of 
Oawid  J.  McGruden  Daisy  Mack,  mother  of 
Lantar  C.  Mack.  Jr.;  Dan  and  Pat  Witeox, 
Mends  of  Jack  Daniel;  Angela  J.  Hurst,  mother 
of  Reaudry  Hurst,  Jr.;  Utha  L  Miller,  mother  of 
Horace  L  Miller. 

Abo.  Carmel  Williams,  wife  of  Andre  L.  Wil- 
iams; Janet  Pnard.  mother  of  ANx  J.  Picard; 
Lefabie  H.  Oiiard  Lee,  mother  of  Ricardo  Oil- 
lard;  Betty  Dermis,  mother  of  Kennn  L  McCall; 
Diane  Ftoreal.  aunt  of  Daniel  Nixon  and  Cecil 
Nixon.  Jr.;  Renee  Harris,  sister  of  Neakxi 
Saars;  and  Ernestine  Graham,  mottier  of  Fred 
Graham.  Jr. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  are  with  these  brave 
man  and  women  and  their  families. 

I  mtuki  m»  to  offer  my  warmest  congratula- 
iona  to  Fami  Foiami  Browne  and  to  ttie  entire 
boaid  of  dracton  for  doing  an  extaordinary 
job  of  harping  families  cope  wHh  the  anxieties 
of  having  their  kivad  ones  away,  proudly  serv- 
ing our  Nation's  Armed  Foroas. 
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A  1  RIBUTE  TO  THE  30TH 
ANNT  'ERSARY  OF  USC-AIKEN 


IN  THE 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRia 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1  uesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at 
Aiken  on  it£  30th  anniversary.  The  University 
of  South  Oarolina  established  the  2-year  off- 
campus  center  in  Aiken  County  in  September 
1961.  The  center  was  housed  in  Banksia,  a 
renovated  iransion,  in  the  city  of  Aiken.  Some 
139  students  enrolled  that  year.  The  first  asso- 
ciate degraes  were  awarded  in  June  1968. 
The  canripcB  of  USCA  moved  from  Banksia  to 
the  presen|  144-acre  site  in  1977.  The  first 
t>accalaure4te  degrees  were  granted  in  May 
1977.  In  Dtcember  1977,  USCA  become  fully 
accredited  as  a  senior  college. 

Today,  the  college  is  home  to  the  Gregg- 
Graniteville  Library,  Etherredge  Fine  Arts  Cen- 
ter, and  the  historic  PKkens-Salley  house. 
USCA  is  Oomprised  of  approximately  3,000 
Students,  160  faculty,  and  80  staff  members. 
Attracting  ai  racially  arxJ  culturally-diverse  stu- 
dent body  pf  varying  ages  and  experiences, 
ttie  University  of  South  Carolina  at  Aiken  has 
a  direct  pofeitive  impact  on  the  quality  of  life 
within  my  Third  Congressional  District.  I  send 
my  best  wibhes  for  many  continued  years  of 
success.     , 


TRn  UTE  TO  HARRY  KUBO 


IN  THE 


H(  N.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


OF  CALIFORNLA 
lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


T  uesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  toj  rise  arxl  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing citizen,  Mr.  Harry  Kubo,  who  on  April 
2  will  be  honored  by  Ag  One  for  his  contribu- 
tions and  dedication  to  ttie  agricultural  indus- 
try. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  as 
I  extend  my  most  sincere  congratulations. 

Mr.  Kutx>  has  been  the  only  presklent  of  ttie 
Nisei  Farmars  League  since  its  founding  in  the 
earty  1970i.  Under  his  leadership,  ttie  Nisei 
Farmers  League  has  grown  to  include  over 
1 ,000  members  who  live  and  work  ttiroughout 
ttie  norttier*  part  of  ttie  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Mr.  Kubo  t)ks  been  a  driving  force  behind  ttiis 
organizatiori's  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
labor  management  relatkxts,  worthing  corxji- 
tkms,  wagas,  and  fringe  benefits,  and  ttie 
overall  heath  of  ttie  California  agricultural  irv 
dustry. 

In  additkih  to  his  many  years  of  servne  to 
the  Nisei  farmers  League,  Harry  Kubo  has 
been  a  leaoer  in  many  ottier  important  agricul- 
tural organi:atx>ns.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  ttie  Agricultural  Actkm  Committee  and 
as  ttie  commisskxier  representing  ttie  United 
States  in  the  Commission  of  ttie  Califomias. 
Currentty  he  is  president  of  ttie  Farm  Labor  Al- 
liance, Inc..  preskJent  of  ttie  California  Fresh 
Fruit  Growers,  ctiief  operating  offeer  of  ttie 
Agricultural  Exports  of  California,  and  a  board 
memtwr  of  the  Fresno  .City  and  County 
Cfiamber  ot  Commerce. 
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For  his  man/  contritxjtkms  to  ttie  California 
agricultural  industry,  Harry  Kubo  has  been 
ctiosen  as  Ag  One's  Outstanding  Member  of 
the  AgritHJSineas  Industry.  In  addition  to  ttiis 
honor,  Ag  One  has  established  a  scholarship 
fund  in  his  name  to  tjenefit  students  in  ttie 
School  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Tech- 
notogy  at  Califo^ia  State  University  at  Fresno. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Harry 
Kutw  are  truly  Morthy  of  praise  and  recognt- 
tk>n.  On  behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Mr.  Harry  Kubo. 


STATEMENT  UPON  INTRODUCTION 
OF  MIAMI  NATION  OF  INDIANA 
RESTORAT  ION  ACT 


H)N.JIMJ0N1Z 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesi  ay,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  JONTZ.  I  Ir.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  whk:h  woukj  restore  Fed- 
eral recognition  to  the  Miami  Nation  of  Indiana 
arxl  ask  that  the  full  text  of  ttie  bill  be  placed 
after  my  remartcs  in  the  Record. 

In  1897,  the  Federal  Government's  recogni- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Miamis,  now 
known  as  the  Miami  Natkxi  of  Indiana,  was 
administratively  and  en-oneously  terminated  by 
ttie  U.S.  Department  of  ttie  Interior.  The  De- 
partmenfs  actkti  in  1897  was  not  auttiorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Until  1897,  ttie  Miamis  had  been  recognized 
by  ttie  Federal  Government  The  Senate  had 
ratified  a  tteaty  witti  ttie  Indiana  Miamis  in 
1854.  j 

The  tribe  hasi  retained  a  politnal  and  social 
organization  sirice  1897  and  has  consklered 
various  means  to  have  their  Federal  recogni- 
tk>n  restored.  The  Miamis  have  established  an 
administrative  office  in  Peru,  IN,  and  meet  on 
a  regular  tiasis  k\  Wabash.  There  are  currently 
2,500  enrolled  rfiembers  of  the  tribe  in  Indiana 
akxie,  arxl  4,80^  natksnwkle. 

In  recent  years  ttie  Miamis  have  been  in- 
vo^ed  with  ttie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  ad- 
ministrative recognition  process.  It  has  t>een  a 
frusttating  experience.  The  tribe's  petition  for 
Federal  recogntk>n  has  been  consklered  by 
many  native  Arierican  advocates  as  more 
ttian  enough  evkjence  to  warrant  restoratkm. 
However,  the  serious  flaws  of  ttie  administta- 
tive  recognition  process  and  ttie  foot-dragging 
of  ttie  BIA  hav9  resulted  in  a  preliminary  de- 
nial issued  last  fall,  with  a  final  decision  ex- 
pected to  be  handed  down  this  year. 

Understandat^y,  ttie  Miamis  are  seeking 
ottier  more  equflable  means  of  restoring  ttieir 
Federal  recognition.  The  senkx  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  earlier  ttiis  montti  intro- 
duced legislatkm  in  ttie  ottier  body  whch 
woukl  restore  Federal  recognition  to  the  Mi- 
amis. My  coHeague  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp] 
and  myself,  as  members  of  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  fiave  prepared  com- 
panion legislation  which  we  are  introducing 
today.  Our  Hoo$ier  colleagues  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Jacx»s.  Mii  LONG  and  Mr.  Roemer  are 
joining  us  as  orifinal  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Miamis  have  been  waiting 
for  alnrxist  100  years  to  have  ttieir  Federal  rec- 
ognition restoro^.  It  is  time  ttiat  ttie  Congress 
arxl  ttie  Federal  jGovemment  respond. 
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TRTOUTE  TO  HENRT  HA  JDAS 

HON.  DAVID  L  BOMOR 

OP  MICmOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  trtxjlB  to  an  outstantfng  imfvidual.  Mr. 
Heny  Hajdas.  Mr.  Hs^das  is  being  recognized 
as  Ww  1991  Luthatan  Layman  of  the  Yew  by 
the  Luhaian  Luncheon  Club  of  Metro  DeML 
Mr.  Hajdas  was  chosen  for  this  recogniiion 
from  a  group  of  many  deserving  candkfates.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  his  commitment  to  his  church 
and  community  that  he  was  selected  to  re- 
ceive this  honor. 

The  horizons  of  Mr.  Haidas'  sennce  to  his 
church  and  community  have  always  extended 
above  and  beyond  the  cal  of  duty.  Mr.  H#las 
has  served  as  Mel  Ott  Lidte  League  coach 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Mel  Ott  League  tor  the 
past  15  years.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  boanJ  of 

dvectors  of  the  Lutheran  High  School  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hajdas  plays  a  special  role  in  the  ives 
of  the  chicken  in  our  community.  As  a  coach 
and  as  a  parent,  he  draws  the  best  out  of 
kids.  He  teadies  them  respect,  self-corv 
fidence,  independence  and  teamwKxK.  But 
above  al.  he  teaches  them  to  be  their  best 
This  gift  to  chidlren  is  what  makes  Mr.  H^das 
such  an  important  part  of  our  community. 

I  am  honored  to  recognize  Mr.  Hajdas  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  thaik  him  for  the 
many  hours  he  has  given  to  our  chidren.  the 
coribnbtMions  he  tias  made  to  our  community, 
and  his  gifts  to  aH  of  us. 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN  STUDENT 
LOAN  DEFERBiENT  ACT 

HON.  AUSnN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Spelter,  today  I  am  in- 

taducing   the    Resident    Physician    Student 

Loan  Determent  Act.  This  legislation  would 

alow  physicians  continuing  their  education  in 

■CCTBCited   residency   training   piogr»ii&   to 

defer  payment  of  their  tilte  IV  student  loans 

una  completion  of  their  residency  program. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Omnlws  Budget 
and  Rectwcaation  Act  |OBRA]  of  1989,  ^ad- 
uate  macfcal  students  were  abte  to  have 
9imset<n»  dasaiied  as  skjdenls.  thereby 
quaMying  them  for  defemfient  whie  they  com- 
pteted  their  residency.  OBRA  1909  sctfed 
back  to  2  years  altar  graduation  trom  metfcd 
school,  tie  detennent  period  for  payment  of 
Iheee  student  lOMis. 

Onent  tawnow  has  the  eltoct  of  aooetoral- 
ing  the  repayment  of  these  loans  at  precisely 
the  time  that  these  graduate  students  are  least 
abte  to  meet  such  financial  abigBions  due  to 
tifrntamikatB  kaining.  The  average  residency 
s«psnd  is  $2,300  a  morth  whie  torn  pay- 
mente  can  average  up  to  $700  a  monlh.  A  1- 
or  2ifear  rasidsncy,  the  tongti  of  time  student 
detannsnl  is  afcwted  under  current  law.  per- 
mMs  physicians  tims  to  be  icensed.  H  does 
not  alow  sullcisnt  tims  for  certiflcalion  in  any 
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spectaized  area.  That  can  take  a  5-  to  7-yev 
resktoncy.  The  present  law,  therefore,  cm 
have  the  effect  of  docouraging  physiciwn 
from  undergoing  spedaized  tiaming.  More- 
over, no  olfier  professnnal  gnxp  is  reqisred 
under  Federal  student  foan  poicies  to  bean 
paying  back  their  toans  before  comptoMiig  their 

sAnaboa  This  dscriminates  against  the  med- 
cal  profossna 

The  cost  of  mednal  educatnn  requires  most 
mecScal  students  to  bonow  heaviy  to  linwice 
their  educatnn.  Among  1989  graduates.  81 
percent  were  indebted  with  an  average  debt  of 
over  $42,000.  Twenty-nine  peroent  of  1969 
graduates  had  debts  in  excess  of  SSOXXX).  Mi- 
norities' indebtedness  levels  are  even  higher. 
Because  of  this,  potential  medfoal  sludente  are 
rethinking  ttwir  careers.  In  addMnn.  ttvs  in- 
debtedness can  make  it  financialy  inpossiite 
for  many  young  physicians  to  set  up  practice 
in  rural  or  urban  underserved  areas. 

A  fonger  deferment  period  tor  repayment  of 
these  medfoal  student  loms  wil  ease  the  in- 
debtedness problem  and  he|p  ensure  access 
to  medKal  educatna  H  w«  also  eiminate  one 
factor  contobubng  to  the  probtom  of  specitMy 
and  geographc  makisMbulkin  «id  better  en- 
abte  young  physcians  to  provkte  much  need- 
ed health  care  sennces  to  the  Matnn's  poor 
and  undersenred  populations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  al  my  coleagues  to  join 
w  supporting  this  import«<  legislaltoa 


ERNEST  E.  LATSHA.  HARRISBURG, 
PA.  EXCHANGITE  OP  THE  YEAR 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PKNNSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  rolaagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  Emest 
E.  Latsha.  a  fine  citizen  from  HarristMrg.  PA. 
■n  my  congresstonal  dotrict  Mr.  Lalsta  is  a 
rnember  of  ttie  Exchange  Club,  an  orgariza- 
tnn  consisting  of  several  businees  persons 
whose  main  goal  is  to  raise  money  for  the  pre- 
vention of  chid  abuse.  Mr.  Latsha  was  choeen 
by  the  chJb  to  be  the  1991  Excton^te  of  the 
Year. 

An  avkl  mentoer  of  the  Excfwige  Club  for 
30  years.  Mr.  Latsha  has  senred  rmny  terms 
on  the  board  of  dvectors.  During  this  time,  he 
has  parfK^pated  in.  and  has  been  the  ctsef  or- 
ganizer of  several  furataisers.  As  sooiri  char- 
man  for  the  cfob.  he  has  instituted  the  vwnat 
Christmas  party,  the  Night  at  the  Races,  the 
Cetobrily  Cookoff.  and  Magic  and  Comedy 
Night,  just  to  name  a  tew. 

CunenHy.  Mr.  Latsha  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  dractore  of  the  Exchwige  Club  Cen- 
ter for  the  Prevention  of  Chid  Abuse  of  South 
Certral  Pennsylvania  [ESCAPE],  the  rmi 
benefk»y  of  the  Exchange  Ctubi 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Latsha  rtwfmtod  much  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  dub.  but  to  the 
Hamsbug  community  in  general.  He  las 
served  as  polsniate  of  the  Zent»  Tentpto  in 
IHarristiug.  and  has  been  an  acUvs  orgsnizar 
in  many  of  thsir  tumMsers.  He  is  curramy  a 
msmber  of  the  board  of  dbactan  of  the  Crp- 
ptod  Chidren's  Hospial  in  PNtade^phia.  a  po- 
sifon  he  has  heU  for  several  yews. 
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As  a  seK-emptoyed  businessmen,  Mr. 
Latsha  operates  Emest  E.  Laliha,  Inc  where 
he  provides  heating  ol  to  uniortunate  reai- 
dente  during  the  winter  morths.  Such  ssMless 
giving  is  found  in  vsry  few  people,  end  I  conv 
mend  Mr.  Latsha  for  having  achieved  such  a 
fne  characteristfo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  otMious  that  Emest 
t-atetfa  is  woi  deserving  of  tt*  yeWs 
^«ihangite  o«  ttw  Yeer  award.  On  couSless 
y'^Mwre.  he  has  given  his  time  and  effort  in 
a«hg  the  unfoitmate  of  the  communtty.  The 
Exchange  Cfob  shouU  be  proud  to  have  Er- 
nest as  a  member,  and  the  peopte  of  Hwris- 
burg  shcuM  feel  privieged  to  have  twn  as  a 
dtizea  Emest  not  only  is  a  ine.  iqaetming 
citizen,  bu  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  toyiri 
toervJof  the  conwnuraty  as  wel.  I  congraUate 
and  commend  Emest  again  for  being  n«ned 
ttis  yeaf  s  recipient  of  this  Ine  «id  very  in»- 
portant  award. 


PAYMENT  OF  MEDICARE  CLAIMS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OPMABTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVBS 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  m  inko- 
ctodng  legislalnn.  atong  wi»t  Mr.  Stark  ml 
Mr.  DONNELLY,  to  guarantee  seraor  aid  (Ss- 
abled  citizens  timely  payment  of 


One  proviswn  of  the  1989  physcim  pay- 
mart  reform  legislalfon  requires  doctors  to  fie 
al  daim  fonns  on  behalf  of  their  MedKve  pa- 
tients. In  cases  where  the  physkam  chvges 
more  than  the  MedKare^pproved  fee  the  doc- 
tor may  bfl  the  patient  immedotoly  md  then 
He  a  daim  tor  Madcare  rsintMrsement  on  be- 
hMofthepaienL 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  law.  however. 
thephysBianisalowaduptol  yevtoftoihe 
daim.  Medcare  benefciaiies  oouU  have  to 
watt  a  year  for  their  doctor  to  Oe  a  daim  on 
twir  behalf,  and  then  watt  even  longer  as 
MedKare  processed  the  daim  before  receiving 
the  reinixnemenl  to  whKh  they  we  enMtod 
under  law.  Obviously  not  having  access  to 
one's  o«wi  money  for  over  a  year  wouU  be  a 
serious  hardship  for  many  sentors. 

My  legialstkMi  woiAJ  rsquim  physkaans  to 
submtt  al  daims  on  behalf  of  Medcae  bene- 
idaries  wtthin  30  days  of  dsivering  the  serv^ 
ice.  This  change  wouU  ensure  faster  pay- 
ments to  benefnaries  whie  sH  aiowing  doc- 
tors autident  time  to  cdtod  infcimmfcxi  and 


I  invite  ny  coleagues  to  cosponsor  this  tag- 
isiabon. 


HONORING  JIM  COMSTOCK 

HON.NKIJ0ERAHAU.n 

(V  wasT  vnraiaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBEBKHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  RAHALl.  Mr.  Speshar.  on  MMii  2, 

1991.  Jm  Comstock.  a  iwing  tegand  in  West 

Virginia,  cetabrated  Ns  80ti  birthday.  Jm.  who 

is  the  diving  force  behind  the  West  Virginia 
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HiniiHy,  was  recently  honored  by  our  State. 
The  Governor  proclaimed  February  25,  1991, 
"Jim  Comslock  Day"  in  West  Virginia. 

The  proclamation  read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Jim  Comstock  ta&s  devoted  his 
Ufe  to  the  betterment  of  West  Vlrgrinla  and 
to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
state;  and. 

Whereas.  Jim  has  Initiated  and  rallied  sup- 
port for  preserving  our  historic  places  and 
protecting  our  West  Virginia  heritage;  and. 

Whereas,  Jim  has  promoted  West  Virginia, 
its  rampe.  Its  mountain  lion,  and  its  people 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation;  and. 

Whereas,  Jim's  efl'orts  have  been  recog- 
nised on  numerous  occasions  throughout  this 
State  and  elsewhere;  and. 

Whereas,  Jim's  gentle  humor  and  wry  com- 
mentary have  enriched  thousands  of  lives; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gaston  Caperton,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia,  do  here- 
by proclaim  February  25,  1991  as:  Jim  Com- 
stock Day. 

Jim,  all  of  West  Virginia  thanks  you  for  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  small  town  America. 


THE  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FA- 
THER EUGENICS  PAPPAS"  ORDI- 
NATION 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  commemorate  Vne  25th  anni- 
versary of  tfie  ordinatxxi  of  Fattier  Eugenk>s 
Ps^jpas  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  taking 
place  on  March  24,  1991. 

Father  Pappas  has  long  been  devoted  to  his 
reUgnn  arxl  service  to  his  fellow  man.  Deckl- 
ing at  the  age  of  16  to  make  the  priesthood 
his  life's  vocatun.  Father  Pappas  embarked 
on  a  tooQ  and  dntinguished  road  tturt  took  him 
from  his  boyhood  home  in  Brooklyn  through- 
out the  United  States,  ttie  Far  East,  Europe, 
and  finally.  t>ack  to  his  home  and  paternal  par- 
ish of  Three  Hierarchs  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  my  Brooklyn  districL 

After  graduating  from  James  Madison  High 
School  in  Brooklyn.  Fattier  Pappas  was  ac- 
cepted to  SL  John's  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity where  he  pursued  a  pre-law  degree  cofv 
centrating  his  studies  in  European  history. 
American  literature,  phitosophy,  and  theotogy. 
As  a  student.  Father  Pappas  was  active  as 
preaideni  of  the  freshman  class  and  advanced 
to  the  status  of  student  body  president  in  his 
senior  year,  in  addWon  to  being  the  presklent 
of  the  oldest  campus  fraternity,  the  Indian  So- 
ctely.  Father  Pappas  graduated  in  1962  and 
was  accepted  into  the  master's  degree  of  di- 
vinily  program  at  Holy  Cross  seminary  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. While  in  his  senior  year  at  Holy 
Cross.  Father  Pappas  was  accepted  for 
tonsuring  as  a  monk  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  and  on  January  2,  1966,  Seminarian 
Pappas  became  Monk  Eugenios  Pappas, 
tonsured  tiy  His  Grace  Bishop  Theodosias  of 
Anoona.  Thirty  days  later  Monk  Eugenios  was 
advanced  to  ttie  Holy  Diaconate  by  His  Emi- 
nence Archbishop  lakavos,  and  on  May  30, 
1966.  he  was  caled  to  ordmatxxi  to  the  holy 
priesthood  by  His  Grace  Bishop  Theodosk>s  of 
Anoona. 
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Father  Eu^ne's  first  assignment  was  as  the 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  Archdk)cesan  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  New  York  City. 
Three  years  later  he  was  assigned  arch- 
dkx:esan  vk:tr  to  the  Far  East  for  the  Ortho- 
dox church.  We  served  the  next  4  years  ttiere 
as  a  missKMiary  priest  in  Japan,  Korea,  Oki- 
nawa, and  tpe  Phillipines,  and  in  1969,  he 
founded  the  Bethlehem  Korean  Orthodox 
Home  for  B<Vs  in  Seoul,  Korea.  For  this  mis- 
sk>nary  initiafve.  Father  Eugene  was  elevated 
in  rank  to  the  title  of  archimandrite  by  His  Emi- 
nence Metropolitan  Dionysios  of  New  Zealarxj. 
Before  being  jrecalled  to  the  United  States,  Fa- 
ther PappasI  was  granted  a  scholarship  to 
study  at  |he  Aristotelian  University  in 
ThessatonikaL  Greece,  for  a  licenslate  of  or- 
thodox theology,  receiving  his  degree  in  1974. 
Once  recalled  to  the  United  States,  Father 
Pappas  assumed  pastoral  duties  in  Omaha, 
NE,  and  Wa|rwatosa,  Wl,  and  in  1982,  he  re- 
turned to  Thfee  Hierarchs  Church  in  Brooklyn 
to  assume  pastoral  duties  where  he  continues 
to  serve  to  ttis  day. 

I  commend  Father  Eugenk>s  Pappas  on  his 
lifelong  comifiitment  to  his  church  and  his  fel- 
k>w  man,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  this,  the 
25th  anniven  ary  of  his  ordlnatkxi  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Ch  jrch. 


TRIBl  ITE  TO  ROGERS  HIGH 
SCHOC  L  BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON 


RONAU)  K.  MAOfllEY 


OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  dOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ri  esday.  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize!  the  Rogers  High  School  basket- 
t>all  team  ioi  winning  ttie  class  A  Rliode  State 
baskettiall  tile.  For  the  second  year  in  a  row 
Rogers  proved  that  they  were  the  team  to 
tieat  in  Rhode  island,  as  they  tumed  away  a 
talented  Mt.  Pleasant  team.  This  latest  vk:tory 
adds  to  Roger's  legacy  as  one  of  the  finest 
athletic  programs  in  the  State.  The  Vikings 
have  now  wfcn  three  consecutive  State  foott>all 
titles  in  addnon  to  the  two  straight  basketball 
titles.  I 

There  were  many  fine  Indivklual  perform- 
ances, capped  by  the  MVP  of  the  tournament, 
Frank  New$ome.  However,  the  victory  was 
truly  the  result  of  a  fine  team  effort  Rogers 
High  SchocI,  representing  tfie  ail-American 
city  of  Newxxt,  put  on  an  all-Rhode  Island 
and  all-Ame  nan  performance  in  capturing  ttie 
State  title,  the  vk:tory  completed  a  season  of 
commitment  arxl  hard  work  by  a  Roger's  team 
that  had  k>s|  a  tot  of  players  from  tfie  previous 
year. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  ttie  city  of  Newport, 
Rogers  High  School,  and  all  the  coaches  and 
players  for  \lnnning  the  Rhode  State  baskettiall 
champtonstip. 


TRIBUTE 
NER: 


March  19.  1991 


T  )  CHRISTINE  BRUN- 
CmZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ^nJlAM  LEHMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSl 

Tuest 


JF  FLORIDA  f 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I,  March  19. 1991 


Mr.  LEHMAN  6f  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  the  SppUite  Qub  in  Hialeah,  FL  viriU 
horxir  Christine  Brunner  as  Its  "Citizen  of  the 
Year."  I  woukj  like  to  extend  to  her  my  warm- 
est congratulations  and  thanks  for  a  lifetime  of 
caring  and  achie^emenL 

Chris  has  really  defined  the  term  "commu- 
nity involvement'^  For  over  30  years,  she  has 
been  a  key  mover  behind  the  Hialeah-Miami 
Springs  Board  of  Realtors  and  the  Hialeah- 
Miami  Springs-Northwest  Dade  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  l-ler  own  successful  business 
activities  led  to  Iter  selectton  for  the  highest 
award  tfiat  can  be  bestowed  by  her  col- 
leagues: The  Stale  of  Ftorida's  Diamorxl  Jubi- 
lee Award  as  the  State's  most  outstanding  re- 
altor and  volunteer  citizen. 

But  Chris'  career  achievements  are  only  a 
small  part  of  her  contribution.  She  is  also  sec- 
retary to  the  advisory  board  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Hialeah.;  In  her  spare  time,  she  cro- 
chets lap  blankets  for  the  Salvatton  Army  to 
give  to  unwed  ntothers  for  their  newtxim  ba- 
bies or  to  ttie  frail  elderly.  For  her  efforts,  she 
was  honored  by  tie  Hialeah  Women's  Club  as 
a  Volunteer  of  Hialeah.  She  Is  also  a  tx>ard 
member  of  the  Hialeah  YMCA. 

Chris  Brunner  is  a  great  lady  ard  a  good 
frierxj  wtx)  has  done  much  for  our  community, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  join  In  honoring  her  as 
"Citizen  of  the  Y^ 


RECOGNIZINC 
OF  MART 
JR. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS 
ANTHONY  GLEASON, 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIIA 

DF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mrs.  MORElU\.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  rec- 
ognize one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Martin  Arv 
ttxKiy  Gleason,  I  Jr.,  a  Montgomery  County 
Scoutmaster  wtio  has  attained  an  extraor- 
dinary horwr  within  ttie  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. Scoutmaster  Gleason  is  one  of  only  a 
harxiful  of  Scoutfnasters  in  ttie  80-year  history 
of  the  organizatipn  to  award  50  of  his  Scouts 
the  rank  of  EaglQ  Scout 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Eagle  Scout  is 
the  highest  rarik  one  can  attain  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Amerjca.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
leadership  and  guklance  on  the  part  of  a 
Scoutmaster  for  even  one  of  his  Scouts  to 
achieve  this  horior.  That  is  wtiy  Scoutmaster 
Gleason's  record  of  success  is  so  outstanding. 

Martin  Anlhor^  Gleason,  Jr.,  has  been  a 
strong  role  mod^l  for  hurxjreds  of  young  men 
throughout  his  iareer  in  the  Boy  SccNJts  of 
America.  He  hat  sen/ed  not  only  his  Scouts, 
tXJt  his  community  and  his  country.  On  behalf 
of  ttie  citizens  q(  the  Eighth  Distrk:t  of  Mary- 
land. I  commenl  Scoutmaster  Gleason  on  his 
distinguished  refcord  of  sennce  in  tfie  Boy 
Scouts  of  Amerit»,  and  I  wish  him  continued 
success  in  his  endeavors. 


March  19,  1991 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DOE  CONTRAC- 
TOR WfflSTLEBLOWER  PROTEC- 
TION ACT 


HON.  PAIHIOA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  intro(Jucir>g  legislation  to  protect  employ- 
ees of  Department  of  Energy  contractors  who 
blow  ttie  wtiistie  on  illegality  by  the  contractor. 
The  legislation  mirrors  section  837  of  the  de- 
fense aiJtfK>hzation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1991 
(Public  Law  101-510)  which  provided  protec- 
tion for  employees  of  DOD  contractors. 

Whistieblowers  have  played  a  vital  role  in 
exposing  serious  health  and  safety  dangers  at 
the  Rocky  Flats  Nuclear  Weaports  Plant  out- 
side of  Denver.  These  courageous  indivkluals 
revealed  what  they  knew  about  DOE  and 
Rockwell's  poor  plant  management.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  FBI  ran  a  sting  operation  whk:h 
showed  just  how  serious  the  problems  were. 
Plutonium  operatkxis  have  been  suspended  at 
Rocky  Flats  for  tfie  last  18  months  to  permit 
DOE  and  a  new  contractor,  EG&G,  to  attempt 
to  correct  these  perils.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Rocky  Flats  whistieblowers,  the  people  of 
Denver  woukJ  be  living  with  increased  danger 
to  their  health  and  safety. 

The  public  shoukj  not  have  to  rely  on  tf)e 
existence  of  workers  who  are  willing  to  risk 
their  careers  and  their  livelihoods  to  disclose 
dangers  to  the  pubic.  My  legislation  will  pro- 
vkle  sonoe  insurarx»  for  wori<ers  wfto  see 
wrongdoing.  It  tells  ttiem  ttiat  ttiey  can  speak 
freely  without  fear  of  reprisal.  I  see  whistle- 
btowers  as  a  vital  publk:  resource  which  we 
need  to  protect 

This  is  good  legislation  whKh  extends  to 
DOE  contractor  emptoyees  ttie  same  protec- 
tions provkjed  to  DOD  contractor  empk>yees. 
I  hope  for  speedy  action. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  RELIEF  TO 
THE  VERMEJO  CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT 


HON.  Bni  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislatkxi  to  ctarify  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  in  1980  affecting  the 
Verrnejo  Conservancy  District  in  New  Mexkx>. 
Public  law  96-550  transferred  certain  project 
facilities  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
the  Verrnejo  Conservancy  District,  and  also 
deferred  the  Vermejo  Cortservancy  District's 
repayment  obligations  for  the  constructnn.  op- 
eratkMi,  and  maintenance  of  Vhe  districTs  reo- 
lamatkxi  project 

Because  a  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
about  whether  or  not  a  specifk;  lake,  lake  Ho. 
13.  should  be  transferred  to  Vermejo  under 
this  law,  darificatnn  is  necessary.  Language 
was  included  in  the  1980  legisiatkxi  that  ex- 
cluded from  transfer  certain  land  and  water  in- 
terests which  vvere  deemed  to  be  hekJ  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  the  enhancement  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wiklife  at  the  Maxwell  WiMNfe  Refuge.  The  ex- 
cluskxiary  language  was  intended  to  address 
the  acquisitkxi  of  approximately  3,300  acres  of 
private  land  from  individual  landowners  for  the 
refuge,  and  not  to  any  project  facilities  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  for  the  Vemiejo 
project  My  legislatk>n  woukj  simply  clarify  that 
lake  No.  13  was  intended  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Vermejo  Conservancy  District  and  requires 
the  district  to  continue  to  honor  its  contractual 
agreement  with  the  refuge.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  clarifying  leg- 
islation. 


HONORING  WILLIAM  AND  VIVIAN 
YETTER 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSHMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  today  to  recognize  my  friends, 
William  and  Vivian  Yetter,  on  the  occasion  of 
ttieir  60th  anniversary. 

They  were  married  on  February  10.  1926  at 
Grace  Lutheran  Church  in  ttie  city  of  Altoona, 
PA.  They  were  married  by  Rev.  Beriigh  Pe- 
ters, and  tfiey  still  live  in  Altoona. 

The  Yetters  have  two  wonderful  sons,  Rob- 
ert and  William,  Jr.,  residents  of  Bucks  Coun- 
ty. wfK)  tove  ttiem  very  much.  William  and  Viv- 
ian shoukJ  be  proud  to  have  raised  chlkjren 
wtx>  are  such  fine,  upstanding  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  extraordinary  people 
have  celebrated  a  very  special  occask)n  in 
ttieir  lives.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  saluting  Wil- 
liam and  Vivian  Yetter  and  to  wish  them  con- 
tinued happiness. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDGAR  E.  GETTING 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
tribute  to  a  dednated  Missourian  from  the 
Fourth  Congresskxial  Distict  Edgar  E. 
Oetting.  He  recently  retired  after  23  years  of 
sen/ice  as  Lafayette  County  Clerk.  Mr.  Oetting 
hekf  tfiis  positkxi  of  county  ciert(  unopposed 
since  1967. 

Having  served  in  World  War  II  in  the  Army, 
his  leadership  in  ttie  dommunity  and  church 
cannot  go  unrecognized.  Mr.  Oetting  served 
with  the  community  of  Concordia,  from  Cub 
Master  for  ttie  Boy  Scouts  to  chainnan  of  the 
congregatkxi  with  St  Paul's  Lutheran  Church. 

Edgar  Oetting's  capacities  as  an  active 
community  member  did  not  stop  here.  There 
has  been  an  unequivocal  impact  on  ttie  peo- 
ple and  orgeinizations  with  wtiom  Edgar  has 
lead  or  participated. 

A  native  of  Concordia.  MO.  Edgar  manied 
Mildred  Buhlig  and  has  three  chiMren  and  five 
grandchiMren. 

I  wouM  like  to  thank  Edgar  Oetting  on  be- 
half of  Lafayette  County  and  al  its  citizens, 
wfwhave  been  fortunate  to  have  such  an  able 
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county  clert<.  His  dedication  to  the  community 
of  Concordia  and  Lafayette  County  is  a  shin- 
ing example  for  us  aN.  I  congratulate  Edgar 
Oetting  on  a  job  well  done  over  the  years,  and 
wish  him  all  ttie  best  for  a  happy  and  healthy 
retirement 


GRAND  RAPIDS  BAPTIST  COLLEGE 
AND  SEMINARY  CELEBRATES 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICmOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1991 
Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  draw  to  your  attention,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues in  ttie  House  of  Representatives,  the 
fact  that  the  Grand  Rapids  Baptist  College  and 
Seminary  of  Grand  Rapids,  Ml,  is  celebrating 
its  50th  anniversary  of  ministry  in  Ctvistian 
higher  education.  The  college  and  seminary  is 
an  independent,  churctvafliliated,  coeduca- 
tional institution  administered  by  supporting 
churches.  It  is  one  of  several  such  institutions 
wtuch  serves  ttie  General  Association  of  Reg- 
ular Baptist  Churches  and  their  Christian  laity 
in  the  Midwest 

Located  on  a  132-acre  campus  of  modem 
bulkjings  and  facilities,  its  beginnings  were 
much  more  humble.  On  January  7,  1941,  211 
students  enrolled  in  Bitile  courses  directed  to- 
ward training  cfurch  layworkers  for  kical  Bap- 
,  tist  and  independent  churches.  Courses  were 
offered  in  an  evening  Bitile  institute  program 
hosted  in  ttie  educational  wing  of  Wealttiy 
Sti-eet  Baptist  Church  in  Grand  Rapids.  Within 
3  years,  growth  arxJ  demarxj  was  such  that 
ttie  evening  program  qucMy  devetoped  into  a 
more  b-adltional  2-  to  3Ktay  program  of  instruc- 
tion. A  year  later,  a  special  program  for  pas- 
toral ministry  was  estatilished.  And  by  1955, 
ttie  Bftile  institute  had  grown  and  matured  into 
a  more  traditional  seminary  program  admitting 
only  students  with  t>accalaureate  degrees. 

Meanwtiile,  ttie  undergraduate  program  was 
likewise  growing  from  ttiat  of  a  Bible  institute, 
to  a  Bible  college  chartered  to  offer  bachetor 
of  religious  education  and  bachekv  of  music 
degrees,  to  a  fulf-fledged.  fully  accredited  de- 
gree-granting lit)eral  arts  college  by  1972.  In 
1976,  ttie  coHege  received  full  memt)efship  in 
the  North  Cerrtrai  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  ttie  years,  ttiousands  of 
graduates  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Baptist  CoHege 
and  Seminary  have  moved  into  positions  of 
leaderstiip  and  responsiiility  in  communities 
across  the  Nation.  Many  also  senw  in  mis- 
sranary  and  evangelistic  endeavors  across  the 
gkjbe.  The  institution  has  remained  faithful  in 
its  original  commitment  to  combining  Christian 
commitinent  with  the  intellectual  dadplines. 

I  know  ttiat  my  coleagues  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  Grand  Ri^kIs  Bapiat  Coaege 
and  Seminary  on  this  mlestone  in  its  history, 
and  wish  it  many  more  years  of  successful 
ministry  to  its  constihiency  and  ttw  Lord  whom 
both  seek  to  tionor. 


0684 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  INPANT 
MORTAUTY  AWARENESS  DAY 


HON.  BEN  ERDREKH 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THX  BOUSB  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  EROREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Nee  to 
voice  my  sfeong  support  for  Ihis  ioint  resolution 
procWmmg  May  12. 1991,  as  "Inten  Mortality 
Awareness  Day."  This  resoUion,  introduced 
by  my  cofcagi,in  Claude  Harris,  of  Alabama. 
wM  he^  draw  attortfon  to  our  country's  urtac- 
oeplBbly  high  rale  of  infant  mortality,  ttie  high 
human  and  financial  cost  of  inadequate  pre- 
nettt  care,  and  ttie  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
signHcanHy  kiwer  the  infant  mortaity  rate  in 
of  AUbarra  and  Itie  Nation  as  a 


It  is  shocking  to  learn  ttwrt  a  chid  bom  in 
Japan.  Hnland.  Hong  Kong.  Ireland,  Australia. 
Canada.  Singapore,  or  any  twelve  of  ottier  in- 
duakiaized  nations  has  a  beoet  chance  of 
surviving  his  or  her  first  year  than  does  a  chiM 
bom  in  the  United  States. 

AJabMnat  high  intant  mortality  rate  is  dh 
racHy  inked  to  the  high  percentage  of  women 
who  receive  inadequate  or  no  prenatal  care. 
Every  day,  miMons  of  dolars  are  spent  iicross 
our  country  to  save  babies  txxn  too  small  or 
too  sick  to  have  the  healthy  start  ttwy  deserve 
in  Me.  Thousands  of  infants  dte  at  birth,  and 
twee  wtw  do  survive  often  suffer  permanent 


Amarica  curently  spends  over  $2  bilion  a 
year  on  heaRh  care  tor  tow  birthweigN  babies 
during  their  first  year  of  lite,  and  Ihe  lifetime 
ooate  of  caring  for  a  towbinhweigM  infant  can 
reach  some  $400,000  per  chikL  This  cost,  by 
ttw  way.  does  not  include  ttw  ongoing  ex- 
penses that  must  tie  shouktered  by  every 
community  due  to  unemptoyment, 
underemploymont,  or  long-term  care  for  ttie 
permanenHy  dhatilofl  Preventive  steps,  it  is 
estimated,  can  save  $3  for  every  $1  spent 

We  in  Alabama  are  making  great  strides  In 
laducing  ttw  nunber  of  low  I)ir1hweigf4  t)abies, 
and  Governor  Hunt  and  the  State  legislature 
liave  targeted  irtfanl  mortafity  as  a  top  priority 
for  Alibama.  «tafferson  Courtfy  is  the  home  of 
a  woild<iass  medfcal  center  at  itw  University 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham.  We  have  ttie 
SMto^s  moat  sopfwicated  and  accessiite 
haaiti  care  services.  Our  County  Health  De- 
partment has  seven  heafih  centers  that  pro- 
vide irtformalion  and  referral  services  to 
woman  needng  prenatal  care.  The  Deport- 
man  wwo  piDwaes  peowmc  care  nr  narvs 
and  cMUren  in  the  community,  and  wort(s 
doeely  witti  Cooper  Green  Howpital  and 
UAR'S  madtoal  faciity.  And.  due  to  a  recent 
MadtoiNl  waiver,  the  Department  is  now  offer- 
ing expanded  wicial  support  and  case  marv 
agemartf  to  Vwae  moat  in  need.  Yet  surpris- 
njly,  wlh  al  these  services  avaiabto,  Jeffer- 
son County^  infant  mortafily  rate  issM  higtier 
Sun  that  of  Alabama  aa  a  wtwte. 

unoouDMiy,  to  wk/  program  nas  signni- 
CMtfy  raduoad  infM«  morMly.  Aooordmg  to 
Alabama  SMte  HeaRh  OfKoer  Dr.  Claude  Earl 
f^K.  "TItebeneite  to  the  partkapante  of  WIC 
aia  wsl  documeiMad,  includbig  tawer  pre- 
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risk,  more  fegiiar  medtoal  care,  and  bolter 
cognitive  pefformance  in  chidren."  I  voted  in 
favor  of  ttte;  fiscal  year  1991  appropriation  of 
$2.35  tMKonjfor  tfte  WIC  program  and  wfl  con- 
tinue to  inntort  this  program.  Wtiie  howling  to 
reduce  infara  mortalily,  WIC  has  proven  to  be 
a  cost-efleclive  safety  net  for  some  of  the 
most  vutoeribte  groi^)  In  our  society. 

We  In  Congress  must  oonlinue  to  support 
such  efforts  lo  improve  tno  avaiabiity  of  tiasic 
health  servfoes  for  infante  and  pregnant 
women.  I  belteve  tt«t  this  joint  resokitnn,  des- 
ignating Mother's  day  as  "lnfai«  Mortalily 
Awareness  pay,"  wl  Iwlp  draw  attentwn  to 
ttie  problemiof  infant  mortality.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues In  ti^  House  to  support  thte  resohjtnn 
and  to  conti*ue  ttte  stepe  being  taken  tiy  Con- 
gress to  assure  ttiat  our  Nation's  youngest 
and  most  vutoerabte  citizens  get  off  to  a 
healttiy  start 


L 


LET'S  INCREASE  PAYMENTS  IN 
LIEU  OF  TAXES  [PILT] 


IN  TBE 


.  PAT  WDiJAMS 


OF  MONTANA 
lUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


TRI^^ 


lUTE  TO  AMOS  BATES 


for  Ihoee  moat  rwlritionaly  at 


HON.  (XORGE  (HJDDY)  DARDEN 

I         or  oaoBoiA 

IN  THE  POUSB  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

lytesday,  March  19, 1991 

Mr.  DARt)EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peopte  of 
Cobb  Cour«y  moun  the  passing  of  Amos  H. 
Bates,  who Uied  March  8  at  age  79.  Today.  I 
wouU  iw  ID  take  ttis  opportunily  to  honor  tlw 
Mr.  Bates,  and  offer  my  condo- 
lences to  Msfamiy. 

I  have  kiown  the  Bates  tamiy  since  I  first 
moved  to  Marietta.  GA.  in  1967.  Over  the 
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years.  Mce  so  many  other  Cobb  CounMans.  I 
nave  eryiyea  eie  noapaaaqf  am  awnoMiip  oi 
Ms  long-lime  pniniinent  famly.  hi  the  ftadWon 
of  his  fattier.  Ra^  B 
aly  he^pM  to  iniMhreugtwut  my  years  in  Cort- 
gress.  Ray,  a  dqaa  tnend,  keeps  me  appriMd 
on  Beveral  issues  of  concern  to  the  peopte  of 
Cobb  County.  Otwr  survivors  include  anotwr 
son,  Gary,  of  Powder  Springs.  GA;  and  three 
grandcMdraa     | 

Amos  Bates  leoikad  at  the  Coate  &  CMc 
IhreadmM.  and  was  an  outstamfing  law  erv 
foroement  ofloei,  having  worked  later  for  the 
Georgia  Slate  P  *al  and  Cobb  Couity  Poloe 
Departmertf.  He  retired  as  an  Investigator  for 
ttie  Slate  Gteme  imd  Fish  Commission. 


IV,  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  le^ialatwn  to  increase  ttw  auttnriza- 
tion  for  ttie!  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  [PiLT] 
program  byj  ttw  Consumer  Prtoe  Index.  My 
togisialkxi  afnends  ttw  PILT  Act  of  1976  whKh 
partially  coayensales  focal  governments  for 
ttw  taxes  t^  they  wouU  have  received  for 
tax-exempt  Federal  lands  within  their  bound- 
aries. 

The  auttwrizatnn  for  PILT  has  been  at  ttw 
same  level  since  1976.  and  thus  these  pay- 
ments are  fww  worth  less  ttwn  half  of  ttwir 
original  vatee.  This  bifi  wouU  redress  ttiat 
issue  and  psotect  future  payments. 

More  ttwa  1,700  counties  and  some  cities 
and  towns  h  49  States  berwfit  from  ttiis  pro- 
grara  Most  iof  ttwse  happen  to  be  rural  courv- 
lies  wtiose  boundaries  contain  our  nalwnal 
parks,  foresfs.  wikiife  refuges,  and  BLM  lands. 
These  payifwrts  enabte  ttwse  focal  govern- 
ments to  paovkte  for  educatnn,  pofice,  trans- 
portation, haaHh  care,  and  ottwr  essential 
services.  Ttwse  funds  also  help  ttwse  govem- 
mente  provtto  services  to  ttw  users  of  pulific 
lands. 

I  look  fonrard  to  working  witti  my  coleagues 
In  ttw  House  and  on  ttw  toterior  Conwniltee  to 
move  ttiis  vial  legislatfon. 


Mr.  opecKBr,  i  am  oeraii  to  peopw  oi 
Cobb  County  shfre  in  ttw  foes  of  Amos  Bales, 
and  wfl  remember  tvm  always  for  his  leader- 
smp  abaaws  ana  unsenisn  comrouBons  v 
thev  community. 


-^LA 


EASON 


HON.  PXXJUUS  TOWNS 

jOFNaWTOBX 
IN  THE  HOUAE  of  REFBESENTATIVBS 


y,  March  19, 1991 


Mr. 


TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
an  oiftstarKfing  citizen  of  Brooklyn 
wfio  has  used  Iwr  creative  taieni  to  give  chi- 
dren of  varfous  Mhnfo  backgrounds  the  ablly 

nenaiy  wm  ■  w>  reai  ne  row  moaew.  ms. 
YtaEasoa 

Due  to  ttw  in  piralfon  of  her  3-year-oU  son 
and  ttw  lack  of  i  Ihnfo  dols,  sfw  set  out  to  cn^ 
ate  a  market.  T  wrefore,  in  1986.  Ms.  Eaaon 
founded  ttw  Okiwc  Corp.  This  company  was 
based  in  Manhtdan  wid  manufactured  black 
and  Hispanic  do  to  with  genuirw  features.  Ttw 

Ofowc  

help  to  promote  positive  self  innages  in  ettvifo 


As  a  rasuR  of  her  In  Maul  idatu  ttw  Ohnec 
Corp.  has  expofienced  growtti  in  ttw  past  4 
years.  Although  Eason  knew  that  Iwr  product 
woiid  one  day  ie  a  huge  success,  in  the  be- 
ginning she  rari  into  many  otwlactei.  There- 
fore, sfw  InMialylconMbuted  her  own  money  to 
gel  the  oompaiiy  started.  She  inveslad  wsl 
over  $100,000  in  otitaining  akalchss,  prototype 
molds,  product  J  iabHiy  inswanoe. 
mer4s  in  maior  black  magaznes,  arvl  oidarad 
over  100.000 1 

At  this  iwinl.  pw  received  Iniiiwdiiite  denial 
so  she  had  to  refocus  her 


m 


he«> 


within  ttw  ( 
influence 
ttwmto 
ttwtoyi 

Once  ttw 
Olmec  Iwcai 
maikaL  Some 
ttw  maitael 
akoopof  I 
unRttwtl 
isafasM 
reeembte 
wfiich  include 
Indtena 

UnH 
major  toy  I 


I  hair  care  martcsL  Due  to  their 
iloies.  EMton  coiwincad 
sel  Ohi  lac's  pioducte  wiMn 


got  into  the  ctwin  : 
mafor  oorMsnder  in  ttw  toy 
on 
is 

based  on  an  aMilacfc  Aimy 
I  World  Wws  I  and  H;  Naonri 


;  woman,  and  ttw  Sun  f^eopto 
Asian,  and  American 

Corp.  came  along,  ttw 
twd  not  tocused  their  erv 


UMI 
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ergies  to  suit  children  of  different  races.  Al- 
though there  was  a  small  production  of  ettmic 
dons,  there  were  no  dolls  that  had  the  actual 
features  of  various  races  of  people.  This  type 
of  toy  allows  children  to  gain  self  awareness 
and  esteem  by  playing  with  dolls  that  look  like 
ttiem. 

Today,  Olmec  is  an  extremely  successful 
corporation  and  its  products  are  availabte  in 
many  stores  nationwide.  In  fact,  last  year  the 
Olmec  company  made  approximately  $12.75 
million  dollars  in  retail  sales.  This  year  ttie 
company  is  t>rarKhing  out  with  50  new  prod- 
ucts and  predk:ts  to  make  additional  revenues 
of  $1.5  milbon.  This  exemplifies  ttiat  Eason 
has  indeed  made  a  major  impact  in  ttw  toy  in- 
dustry. 

Due  to  the  many  negative  images  of  soci- 
ety, it  is  often  dWicult  for  our  youth  to  grow  up 
with  positive  attitudes  toward  themselves.  Ms. 
Eason  has  used  tier  ingenuity  to  create  a  mar- 
ket that  helps  to  conect  that  problem.  Her  ac- 
complishments have  been  very  effective  in 
creating  concem  for  greater  cultural  aware- 
ness and  klentity.  I  commerxj  Ms.  Eason  t>e- 
cause  ttie  work  she  is  doing  is  benefrctal  to 
ttie  self-esteem  of  the  youth  of  our  America 
which  is  an  overall  asset  to  us  all. 


THE  HEED  FOR  THE  ALIEN 
ENLISTMENT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1991 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  the  attentkm  of  nrry  colleagues  to  H.R. 
107,  whk:h  I  introduced  on  January  3,  1991. 
The  reasons  for  this  bill  are  rooted  deep  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the 
cun-ent  needs  of  the  National  Guard  in  several 
of  our  States.  We  have  recently  won  a  war  in 
a  far  away  place,  operating  in  a  cultural  envi- 
ronment alien  to  ttie  American  experience. 
Our  country  needs  our  support  today;  to  be 
prepared  for  tomorrow,  we  must  pass  H.R. 
107  this  year. 

H.R.  107,  a  pifot  program  to  run  for  only  3 
years  before  reevaluatnn,  woukj  enable  the 
Natfonal  Guard  in  a  few  States  where  the 
Guard  is  notKeabiy  t)ek>w  authorized  strength, 
to  make  up  this  defKit  through  the  recruitment 
of  immigrants  wtio  are  qualified  in  all  ottier  re- 
spects save  permanent  reskjence  status.  The 
purpose  here  is  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  military, 
not  only  quantitatively,  but  quatitativety,  with 
highly  qualified  natives  of  dozens  of  foreign 
natkxis  whch,  prkx  to  the  change  in  immigra- 
tkxi  regulations  in  the  1960's,  had  provktod  a 
signifnant  part  of  the  Natranal  Guard  and  reg- 
ular military  manpower  recruitment  pool  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  including  the  North- 


A  competitive  advantage  can  be  gained  in 
the  worM  by  understanding  that  not  everyone 
operates  by  ttie  same  vakies,  worU  view  or 
methodotogy  as  Americans.  Understanding 
leadership  requirements  for  the  United  States 
in  a  world  where  America  no  fonger  enjoys  tt>e 
dominance  of  the  post-Wortd  War  II  era  re- 
quires that  we  enfranchise  and  mainstream 
people  who  can  provkle  our  military,  American 
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business,  and  our  society  with  a  native  under- 
standing of  these  dWerences.  Historicaly,  mili- 
tary servKe  has  been  the  most  effective  and 
effKient  means  of  integrating  the  immigranl 
into  fun  partk:ipatkxi  in  American  society. 

Who  wouU  have  imagined  in  1980,  ttat  in 
1990  it  might  suddenly  become  important  to 
have  native  speakers  of  Littiuanian,  Latvian, 
Estonian,  Polish,  Magyar,  Romanian,  Arme^ 
nian,  or  Arabic  available  in  the  Amwd  Forces 
of  ttie  United  States— including  in  ttie  Natural 
Guard  under  the  total  force  concept— to  sup- 
port our  intellig|ence  and  psychologfoal  oper- 
atfons  capabilities?  Who  can  anlKipate  our 
needs  in  the  year  2000?  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  as  a  maritime  natnn  and  a  wortd 
power  with  gfobal  responsibilities,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  devefop- 
ment  of  ttiese  capat)ilities. 

The  United  States,  as  a  worid  power  with 
gkjbal  responsibilities,  still  must  reach  out  to 
natives  of  ottier  countries  to  acquire  that  extra 
dimensfon  wh«h  wouM  enable  the  Anned 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  functfon  that 
much  more  effectively  "in  every  dime  and 
place*  *  *." 

In  keeping  with  ttie  recommendatfons  of  ttie 
Secretary  of  Labor's  Woricforce  2000  Report. 
H.R.  107  (H.R.  5458  in  the  101st  Congress), 
wouU  give  a  limited  nunrter  of  immigrants,  a 
limited  number  of  vokjnteer  nacent  Americans, 
ttie  opportunity  to  earn  permanent  residence 
status  through  honorat>le  military  servne.  Tint 
this  is  nothing  new,  and.  In  ttie  form  of  this 
legislatfon,  ttiat  this  is  professionally  to  be  de- 
sired is  attested  to  by  the  support  of  the  adju- 
tants general  of  a  nurrter  of  States,  inchxSng 
New  York  State,  by  the  Militia  Assoctainn  of 
New  Yort(  and  by  many  other  military,  veter- 
ans, and  ettmc  organizatfons. 

What  Mr.  MAhfroN,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Hoh- 
TON,  Mr.  DORNAN  and  ttiose  ottiers  of  our  col- 
leagues who  cosponsored  H.R.  5468,  sought 
was  to  provkle  for  present  defense  needs  and 
antkapate  future  natural  security  conlirv 
gencies:  H.R.  107  wouM  do  this.  Using  only 
manpower  already  present  in  our  States,  we 
seek  to  re-imptoment  ttie  principto  of  the  mii- 
tary  being  able  to  enlist  limited  numbers  of 
such  immigranis  to  augment  the  future  effec- 
tiveness of  ttie  U.S.  military. 

H.R.  107  is  but  a  realistk:  reflection  of  ttie 
tradrtfonal  relatkxiship  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  society  in  American  history.  This  fact  is 
explained  In  a  most  insightful  point  p^Mr 
whk^  has  been  accepted  for  pubicatnn  by 
the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedngs.  "Recruit- 
ing of  Foreign  Natfonals  for  the  U.S.  Forces" 
by  Rear  Adm.  Cathal  L  Flynn,  immedate  past 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Special  Operatmns  and  Low  Intensity  Conflct. 
U.S.  Marira  Col.  Patrick  Collins,  fonner  com- 
pany commander  in  the  3d  Recon  Battaiian  in 
Viet  Nam.  and  Cmdr.  WiKwn  A.  Murphy.  VMI. 
1965,  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

For  my  colleagues  infonnation,  I  request 
that  their  artfole  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Recxwo: 


RaCBUimiG  OF  FOBBOM  NATUHALS  rOK  IBB 
U.8.  POBCK 

(Bj  Rear  Adm.  OathAl  L..  Flyiin.  USN  (B«t.). 
CoL  Patrick  ColUns.  U81IC  (B«t.).  and 
Comdr.  WilUani  A.  Mnrpliy,  USNR) 

A  LOOK  AT  m  UOOBO 

The  United  States,  bistorlcally.  has  been 
truly  a  nation  of  Inunlgrants  If  not  THE  na- 
tion of  immlgranta.  Nowliere  has  this  been 
better  reflected  than  In  the  armed  tonm  of 
the  United  State*  and  In  the  "l^^^♦^ft  of  the 
several  State*.  A  special  exhibit  in  the  mn- 
seom  In  the  base  of  the  Statue  o<  Uberty  In 
New  York  hartxM-  makes  this  point  moat  ez- 
pUcitly  in  the  caae  of  the  War  fbr  Independ- 
ence. The  Medal  of  Honor  grove  at  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  In  Valley  Focse.  FMu- 
sylvania  contains  one  obelisk  per  State  liear- 
Ing  the  names  of  reciplenta  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  attributable  to  that  State  pins  an  ad- 
ditional obelisk  with  the  namee  of  180  M^^iai 
of  Honor  heroes  firom  at  least  14  coontriee 
who  could  not  l>e  attritmted  to  any  State;  in 
most  cases  these  were  immigrants  who  *^^ 
enlisted  in  the  regular  US  forces  prior  to 
having  established  a  bomt  of  record  in  the 
United  States.  (Tlie  greatest  nnmlwr  of  for- 
eign-bom Medal  of  Honor  reciplentB.  M. 
were  bom  in  Ireland,  incloding  6(  of  tlie  UO 
mentioned  above.  Of  nineteen  men  who  bold 
two  Medals  of  Honor,  five  were  Irlah-hcm 
and  four  Irish  American,  inclndliw  Sergeant 
Major  Dan  Daly  of  the  US  Marines.)  Two 
World  Wars  as  well  as  conflicttttarlaes  in 
Korea.  Berlin.  South  Bast  Asia,  Lebaaon. 
Grenada,  Panama  and  the  Persian  Oulf  have 
seen  varying  nnmliers  of  non-dtlaena  wel- 
come in  the  ranks  of  the  US  military. 

By  statute,  the  US  Army  and  Air  Force. 
and  the  National  Ooard.  find  their  recmita 
among  documented,  permanent  reaidenta  *»«< 
citisens  of  the  United  States.  By  tnditloa. 
this  has  not  lieen  the  norm,  those  iTkliy 
jiermanent  residence  status  often  l>eing  ac- 
tively recmited  Into  the  American  armed 
forces:  at  times  even  lawfbl  entry  as  a  pre- 
reqnisita  for  military  service  has  been 
waived. 

Although  generally  conforming  to  Army 
practices,  the  naval  service,  whicdi  may  l>e 
expected  to  be  operateing  overseas  or  in- 
volved in  foreign  exiieditioos.  has  no  stata- 
tory  prohibition  against  replenlshiiv  the 
ranks  of  the  US  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
through  on-slta.  overseas  ncraltti^  ol  non- 
U.S.  nationals.  This  was  true  when  John 
Paul  Jones  and  John  Adams  recmited  men 
from  the  Irish  Brigade  of  the  French  Army 
to  serve  as  Marines  in  the  fig*«t:faig  tops  of 
the  Bonhomme  Richard.  It  has  remained  true 
in  the  twentieth  oentnzy. 

One  ItyrProduct  I^odendorrs  19U  oOieiwive 
on  the  Western  Front  was  to  And  laiss  nom- 
l>ers  of  the  elite  of  the  Oerman  Army  as  pris- 
oners of  the  United  States  Second  Division, 
then  commanded  t>y  Major  Oeneral  Jtdm  Ai^ 
Cher  Lelenne  of  the  United  State*  Marlae 
Catvi.  Anticipating  the  end  of  war.  Oeneral 
Lejeune  kept  the  cream  of  theae  POWs  in  the 
custody  of  the  United  State*  Marine*;  after 
the  Armistice,  they  were  offisred  the  opinr- 
tunlty  to  continue  their  military  careers  in 
the  United  State*  Marine  Corps.  Bnoiwh  of 
these  volunteered  and  liecame  Drill  Instnio- 
tors  on  Paris  T«i»iMt  to  have  nnlQoe  con- 
sequences for  the  Marine  Corps  basic  train- 
ing program,  consequence*  which  were  to 
pay  bic  dividends  in  the  Second  World  War. 
and  snbaeqnently. 

Tlie  Navy  still  Iwneflta  tzemendonsly  ttam 
the  recmiting  of  a  limited  number  of  PIUI- 
ippine  nationals. 
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CURRKNT  DEMOORAPHIC  PROBLEMS 

Over  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  de- 
veloped a  special  demographic  problem  in 
the  American  military  generally  and  acutely 
in  the  National  Guard  in  the  northeast.  This 
problem  has  manifested  Itself  not  only  in 
quantitative  terms,  but  also  in  the  growing 
absence  of  personnel  with  certain  foreign 
language  and  area  knowledge  and  skills.  For- 
tunately, the  solution  to  the  problem  is  at 
hand.  It  lies  in  re-opening  for  our  military 
establishment  the  opportunity  to  recruit 
personnel  from  what  had  been  a  traditional 
manpower  pool  for  the  American  military, 
the  immigrant  population.  H.R.  1306,  the 
Special  Military  Enlistment  Bill  (Introduced 
8  March  1989  by  New  York  Congressmen  Ben- 
lamln  A.  Oilman,  Thomas  J.  Manton  and 
Gerald  B.H.  Solomon  at  the  request  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Major  General  Lawrence  P.  Flynn,  and  sub- 
sequently co-sponsored  by,  among  others. 
Governor  (then  Congressman)  James  Florio 
of  New  Jersey)  is  intended  to  provide  legrisla- 
tlve  relief  for  the  recruiting  of  limited  num- 
bers of  foreign  nationals  not  already  admit- 
ted to  permanent  residence  status  in  the 
United  States.  H.R.  1306  was  long  overdue. 

H.R.  3871 

On  21  September  1969,  H.R.  1306  was  among 
the  bills  reviewed  at  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion. Refugees  and  International  Law, 
chaired  by  (Congressman  Bruce  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  In  response  to  comments  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralisation Service,  the  original  legislation 
was  revised  with  its  focus  narrowed  to  the 
National  Guard  where  the  need  is  most  im- 
mediate. This  new  legislation  is  designated 
House  Resolution  3971. 

On  7  February  1990.  H.R.  3971  was  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Benjamin  Gllman  of 
New  York  and  co-sponsored  by  a  number  of 
Representatives  including  Frank  Horton, 
Tom  Manton,  Gerald  Solomon,  George 
Hochbrueckner  of  New  York,  John  Rowland 
of  Connecticut  and  Robert  K.  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

PILOT  PROGRAM — H.R.  54S(  (H.R.  107) 

Since  It  seemed  by  the  summer  of  1990  that 
even  H.R.  3971  might  appear  both  too  revolu- 
tionary (historical  precedent  notwithstand- 
ing) and  too  broadly  constructed  to  gain  the 
necessary  support  from  sufficient  quarters  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  National 
Ooard  Bureau  in  an  atmosphere  of  active 
duty  force  drawdown,  it  was  determined  to 
offer  the  basic  concept  contained  in  H.R.  1306 
and  H.R.  3971  as  a  pilot  program  to  run  for 
three  years  in  no  more  than  six  states.  The 
value  of  the  program  could  then  be  assessed 
for  iXMSlble  future  application.  This  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  5458,  was  Introduced,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  3  August  1990,  by  Congressman 
Benjamin  Oilman  and  most  of  his  original 
co-sponaors  (with  additional  co-sponsors 
being  added  subsequently).  (H.R.  107  in  102d 
Congreas) 

DBMOORAPHIC  PROJECmONS 

Demographic  projections  for  the  remainder 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  beyond,  indi- 
cate a  severe  and  growing  shortage  of  avail- 
able manpower  for  military  recruiting  in  the 
United  States  (poesibly  some  30%  below  cur- 
rent levels).  This  phenomenon  has  already 
manifested  Itself  in  recruiting  statistics  for 
the  National  Onard  in  the  states  of  the 
northeast  and  certain  other  areas.  This 
shortace  is  doe,  in  part,  to  a  decline  in  the 
Uithiate  among  American  citisens  and.  In 
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part,  to  th<|  absence  of  an  active  draft.  It  is 
further  aggravated  by  the  effects  of  the  Im- 
migration &nd  Nationality  Act  of  1965, 
which,  slnop  1967,  has  virtually  eliminated 
non-prefereaoe  visas  for  prospective  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States.  Historically, 
Immigrantai  had  provided  a  disproportion- 
ately high  Ifor  their  population)  number  of 
recruits  fori  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  Ifor  the  militias  of  the  several 
States  (the  G9th  Regiment  of  New  York  being 
Just  one  ca»  in  point). 

In  the  yau^  following  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Special  Operations,  Psychological 
Operations.^d  Intelligence  Communities  of 
the  Armed  {Forces  of  the  United  States  had 
plentiful  as^ts  from  virtually  every  nation. 
This  practice  was  formalized  by  the  Lodge- 
Phllbln  Act]  of  1950  which  eventually  author- 
ized the  enlistment  of  up  to  12,500  aliens  (in- 
tended prli4arily  for  refugees  from  Eastern 
Europe).  I^s  enabled  U.S.  Special  Oper- 
ations Forties  to  operate  potentially  almost 
anywhere  fcith  native  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, customs,  etc.  These  assets  have  since 
retired,  largely  to  be  replaced  by  American- 
born  personnel  who,  whatever  their  good 
qualities,  lick  the  native  abilities  of  those 
who  preceded  them  in  the  OSS,  ONI,  Special 
Forces,  etci  Potential  recrviits  are,  today, 
walking  th^  streets  of  New  York,  Munich, 
Dublin,  Miami,  Vienna,  Boston  or  many  an- 
other city  pr  town.  This  problem  was  dis- 
cussed at  Ingth  at  the  Unconventional  War- 
fare/PsychoJoglcal  Operations  (UW/PSYOP) 
Conference  beld  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  Military  Assistance  in  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina  during  the  fall  of  1978. 
Among  the!  unclassiQed  proposals  made,  at 
that  timeJ  were  legislative  relief  which 
would  pern^lt  all  the  armed  forces  to  enlist 
limited  nui^bers  of  persons  not  already  ad- 
mitted for  ipermanent  residence,  as  well  as 
interim  aditiinistratlve  authorization  for  the 
naval  service  to  resume  such  enlistments  in 
accordance ;  with  the  needs  of  the  Navy /Ma- 
rine Corps,  rhe  Comjnander  Joint  Unconven- 
tional Wixfare  Task  Force  Atlantic 
(COMJUWn  FA),  then  located  at  Fort  Bragg. 
North  Care  Una  conducted  a  special  Uncon- 
ventional Afarfare  study  ordered  by  the  then 
Commander-in-Chief,  Atlantic,  Admiral 
Isaac  Kidd,  Jr.  This  study  incorporated  much 
of  the  worfc  of  the  UW/PSYOP  conference. 
(By  the  tinie  the  Onal  proposal  was  delivered 
to  COMJXnirrFA,  Admiral  Kidd,  who  had 
been  expec^  by  many  to  become  the  next 
Chief  of  Natal  Operations,  had  retired.) 

While  it  is  not  suggested  that  we  form  a 
foreign  le^on,  it  is  suggested  that— «is  a 
world  powJr— it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  there  be  a  foreign  leaven 
in  our  arraed  forces  (including  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard),  consisting  of  those  nacent 
Americans  trho  wish  to  earn  their  citizenship 
through  the  most  efficient  Americanizing  ex- 
perience yet  devised,  while  contributing  to 
our  own  capabilities  to  respond  to  a  crisis 
anywhere  around  the  globe. 

The  presence  of  such  a  foreign  leaven  in 
the  Fleet  llarine  Force  could  only  enhance 
our  ability  to  operate  "From  the  Halls  of 
Montezumas,  to  the  shores  of  Trii)oll.". 

JMULTIPI^E  PRECKOENT8 

During  tie  American  Civil  War  the  Union 
forces  and' even  the  Confederate  Navy  re- 
cruited abeoad.  and  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Ckmfederacy  had  provisions  for  the 
naturalization  of  aliens  in  military  service. 
(As  a  consequence  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  concept  of  national  citizenship  became 
uniformly  defined.)  During  the  First  World 
War,  some  191,491  aliens,  who  had  not  pre- 
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vlously  declareq  an  intention  to  become  US 
citizens,  were  $.mong  the  9%  non-citizens 
who  served  in  the  US  Armed  Forces.  In  addi- 
tion to  volunteers,  some  127,371  aliens  were 
drafted  during  World  War  II;  aliens  were  also 
drafted  for  the  korean  conflict. 

The  1971  Selective  Service  Act  imposed  a 
registration  requirement  on  aliens  admitted 
as  permanent  j  residents,  undocumented 
aliens  and  alieiis  who  entered  lawfully  on 
nonimmigrant  Visas  and  then  overstayed. 
Military  service  historically  has  not  been  a 
special  obligation  of  "citizens,"  but  an  obli- 
gation of  persons  who  have  chosen  to  live 
within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

Congress  has  provided  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  militariT  personnel  who  serve  honor- 
ably in  the  Amled  Forces  in  different  forms 
since  the  American  Revolution.  In  World 
War  I,  123.355  aliens  achieved  US  citizenship 
through  military  service.  During  World  War 
n,  lawful  entryjinto  the  United  States  was 
not  a  requirement  for  eligibility  for  military 
service,  and  over  143,000  aliens  were  granted 
citizenship,  including  some  21,011  who  were 
naturalized  abrt^d. 

PROSPECTIVE  RECRUrrS  ALREADY  HERE 

A  separate,  biit  related  problem  is  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  "out  of  status"  immi- 
grants, usually]  those  who  have  entered  le- 
gally but  theq  overstayed  their  visitors' 
visas  after  being  offered  employment  in  the 
growing  US  eccfcomy.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
these  could  ha^e  entered  with  legal  perma- 
nent residence  [status  under  regulations  in 
effect  prior  to  30  June  1967.  Many  would  have 
been  already  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  armed  mrces.  had  their  status  per- 
mitted their  en^stment. 

NEEdS  OF  THE  MILFTARY 

It  must  be  stressed  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. H.R.  13K— the  Special  Military  En- 
listment Bill.  H.R.  3971— The  Special  Na- 
tional Guard  Enlistment  Bill  or  H.R.  5458— 
The  Special  Hatlonal  Guard  Enlistment 
Pilot  Program  IBill.  would  give  to  the  US 
military  the  ability  to  enlist  limited  num- 
bers of  persons  in  accordance  with  the  mili- 
tary's i>erceptlan  of  their  own  needs:  it  does 
not  entitle  any  alien  or  class  of  alien,  but 
rather  is  inteOded  for  the  short-term  and 
long-term  Interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  immediate  beneficiary  of  such  legisla- 
tion would  be  {the  States  of  the  northeast 
where  the  National  Guard  is  perilously  under 
strength  (and  derivatively  the  "Total  Force" 
concept;  e.g.,  ^th  Brigade,  10th  Mountain 
Division),  and  those  "out  of  status"  immi- 
grants who  woidd  qualify  to  EARN  the  right 
to  permanent  residence  status  in  the  United 
States,  bringing  them  out  of  the  shadows  to 
become  more  productive  contributors  to 
American  society. 

(The  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor's 
Workforce  2000  report  calls  for  an  increased 
utilization  of  Immigrant  labor  in  the  US 
economy.  On  June  12,  1969,  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  unanimously  petitioned 
Congress  to  pa^  H.R.  1306  into  law;  the  New 
York  State  Senate  similarly  enacted  a  Reso- 
lution in  suppoft  of  this  proposal  on  June  30, 
1969.) 


INEV 


iY  CLIME  AND  PLACE 


A  competitive  advantage  can  be  gained  in 
the  world  by  understanding  that  not  every- 
one operates  by  the  same  values,  world  view 
or  methodology  as  Americans.  Understand- 
ing leadership  requirements  for  the  United 
States  in  a  world  where  America  no  longer 
enjoys  the  dominance  of  the  post-World  War 
n  era  requires  tihat  we  enfranchise  and  main- 
stream people  who  can  provide  our  military 
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and  our  society  with  a  native  understanding 
of  these  differences.  HistoiicaUy.  military 
service  has  been  the  most  eCTective  and  effi- 
cient means  of  integrating  the  immigrant 
into  full  participation  in  American  society. 

Who  would  have  imagined  In  1960,  that  In 
1990  it  might  suddenly  become  Important  to 
have  native  speakers  of  Lithuanian,  Latvian. 
Bbtonlan,  Polish,  Magyar,  Romanian.  Arme- 
nian or  Arabic  available  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  (Including  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  under  the  Total  Force  concept) 
to  support  our  Intelligence  and  psychological 
operations  capabilities?  Who  can  anticipate 
our  needs  in  the  year  2000?  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, and  that  is  sis  a  maritime  nation  and  a 
world  power  with  global  responsibilities,  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
development  of  these  capabilities. 

Ultimately,  it  is  In  the  area  of  Special  Op- 
erations/Special Warfare  that  the  talents  of 
certain  immigrants  might  be  of  the  highest 
value.  Army  S]?eclal  Forces  (including  Army 
National  Guard  Special  Forces)  and  Naval 
Special  Warfare  are  definitely  among  the 
communities  which  would  benefit  from  the 
reopening  of  Immigrant  enlistment. 

Although  it  is  the  Special  Operations/Psy- 
chological Operations  community  which 
should  be  uniquely  interested,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  not  intended  to  bear  significant  fruit 
In  that  area  until  after  the  first  class  of  such 
recruits  are  re-enlisted  and  thoroughly 
screened.  One  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
Strategy  and  Policy  curriculum  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  War  Ck>llege  is  that  olive  trees  must 
grow  and  mature  for  forty  years  before  they 
will  bear  fruit;  the  regeneration  of  the  first 
truita  of  the  Special  Operations  assets  with 
the  special  quallflcations  mentioned  above 
may  take  at  least  six  years  firom  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation  in  question. 

Even  if  there  were  enough  well-qualified 
U.S.  citizens  volunteering  for  all  available 
military  billets  (which  there  were  not  in 
1969,  for  the  National  Guard  in  several  states 
and  perhaps  soon  not  for  the  line  of  the  U.S. 
Army  and  Marine  Corps),  even  if  we  were  to 
bring  back  the  draft  (which  is  not  presently 
a  politically  viable  option),  the  United 
States,  as  a  world  power  with  global  respon- 
sibilities, would  still  have  to  reach  out  to  na- 
tives of  other  countries  to  acquire  that  extra 
dimension  which  would  enable  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  function  that 
much  more  effectively  "In  every  clime  and 
place  •  •  *" 

Through  the  Introduction  of  H.R.  1306,  H.R. 
3971  and  H.R.  5458,  in  the  101st  Congress,  Con- 
gressmen GilRian,  Manton,  Soloman  and 
their  co-sponsors  have  performed  a  valuable 
public  service,  providing  for  present  defense 
needs  and  anticipating  future  national  secu- 
rity contingencies.  On  3  January  1991,  Con- 
gressman Oilman  re-introduced  the  National 
Guard  Pilot  Program  bill  as  H.R.  107  In  the 
102nd  Congress.  Whether  a  bill  like  H.R.  1306 
passes  in  Its  original  form  or  Is  split  into  a 
National  Guard  bill— such  as  H.R.  3971  or  Na- 
tional Guard  Pilot  Program  H.R.  5458— now 
H.R.  107 — (where  the  need  is  Immediate)  and 
a  follow-on  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  bill  to  be  moved  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  acquires  enough  of  a  sense 
of  urgency  concerning  the  skills  and  num- 
bers in  question,  the  principle  of  the  mili- 
tary being  able  to  enlist  limited  numbers  of 
such  immigrants  or  would-be  immigrants  is 
important  to  the  future  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  military  as  well  as  being  a  re- 
alistic reflection  of  the  traditional  relation- 
ship of  the  armed  forces  and  society  In 
American  history. 

President  George  Washington  stated  that 
when  we  took  on  the  soldier,  we  did  not  put 
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aside  the  citizen.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  cit- 
izen is  to  give  to  government  the  benefit  of 
the  citizen's  knowledge,  Insight  and  experi- 
ence. The  citizen-soldier  has  a  special  duty 
to  advise  Congress  and  the  administration 
concerning  matters  of  national  security.  In 
the  interest  of  national  security.  Congress 
must  be  persuaded  to  pass  into  law  a  bill  like 
H.R.  1306,  H.R.  3071.  H.R.  5458  or  H.R.  107.  or 
otherwise  provide  relief  to  permit  the  re- 
cruiting of  individuals  without  permanent 
residence  status  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  U.S.  military- including  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  (Statistics  on  alien  service  and 
legal  precedents  drawn  from  Jacobs.  James 
B.  and  Hayes.  Leslie  Anne.  "Aliens  In  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  A  Hlstorico-Legal  Analy- 
sis." Armed  Forces  and  Society.  Vol.  7,  No.  2, 
Winter  1981,  187-208.) 

Rear  Admiral  Cathal  L.  Flynn,  USN  (Ret.) 

Rear  Admiral  Cathal  Liam  Flynn  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  has  most  recently  served  as  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Con- 
flict. A  native  of  Ireland  and  a  U.S.  Naval 
Special  Warfare  officer  with  Viet  Nam  com- 
bat experience,  RADM  Flynn  previously 
served  as  Director  of  Plans,  Policy  and  Doc- 
trine, J-5,  for  the  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Command  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base. 

Admiral  Flynn  was  educated  in  Ireland. 
France  and  Spain  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College).  Ire- 
land, with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  and  en- 
gineering. He  received  a  Master's  Degree  in 
International  Relations,  East  Asian  Affairs, 
from  the  American  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  In  1974.  He  completed  the  Command  and 
Staff  Course,  U.S.  Naval  War  College,  In  1970, 
the  National  War  College  in  1977,  and  the 
Post  Command  Course,  Naval  War  College,  in 
1964. 

Admiral  Flynn  served  continuously  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Navy  for  over  thirty  years, 
from  his  enlistment  and  subsequent  commis- 
sioning In  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  (June  1960) 
until  his  retirement  on  1  August  1990.  Fol- 
lowing service  as  a  platoon  officer  In  Under- 
water Demolition  Team  (inXT)  ELEVEN  and 
SE^AL  Team  ONE  and  a  tour  as  SEAL  De- 
tachment Commander  with  Naval  Advisory 
Detachment,  MACV(SOG).  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Office  of  the  cnilef  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. He  then  returned  to  SEAL  Team  ONE 
as  Executive  Officer  and  Officer  in  (Charge  of 
the  team's  detachment  at  Nha  Be.  Vietnam. 

Admiral  Flynn  commanded  UDT  TWELVE 
and  had  subsequent  tours  of  duty  on  the 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  and  on  the 
staff  the  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet.  He  was  Chief  Staff  Officer  of  Naval 
Special  Warfare  Group  ONE,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs  for  two 
years  prior  to  commanding  Naval  Special 
Warfare  Group  ONE.  He  then  served  in  the 
Joint  Special  Operations  Ck>nunand  and  then 
as  Commander,  Naval  Security  and  Inves- 
tigative Command. 

Admiral  Flynn's  military  decorations  and 
awards  Include  the  Defense  Superior  Service 
Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  (two  awards),  Defense 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Navy  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  with  Combat  "V"  (two  awards). 
Navy  Achievement  Medal,  Combat  Action 
Ribbon,  Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded 
SEAL  Team  ONE,  Meritorious  Unit  Com- 
mendation awarded  UDT  TWELVE  and  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  one  silver  star. 

Colonel  Patrick  G.  Collxns,  USMC  (Rbt.) 
Raised  in  an  Irish  Immigrant  family  on 
Grosse  Isle,  on  the  Canadian  border.  Patrick 
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Collins  enlisted  In  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  in  1962  and  served  in  "F"  Battery.  2nd 
Battalionaith  Marines  In  Korea.  After  at- 
tending Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio  on 
the  G.I.  Bill,  he  returned  to  active  duty  in 
the  Marine  Corps  as  a  Sergeant  and  was  com- 
missioned In  1958.  A  Marine  infantry  offlcer 
specializing  in  reconnaissance.  Colonel  Col- 
lins served  several  tours  In  South  East  Asia, 
including  command  of  "D"  Company,  3rd 
Recon  Battalion  and  CO/XO  of  2nd  Battalion/ 
9th  Marines  and  as  a  Battalion  Advisor  to 
the  258th  Brigade  of  the  Vietnamese  Marines. 

Colonel  Collins  holds  the  Master  of  Arts  In 
Administration  from  Chapman  CoUege  In 
California  and  studied  for  two  years,  post- 
graduate, at  the  University  of  London. 
Among  his  personal  decorations  are  the  Sil- 
ver Star.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal,  five 
Bronze  Stars,  with  Combat  "V  ".  three  Pur- 
ple Hearts  and  two  Vietnamese  Creases  of 
Gallantry. 

Colonel  Collins'  last  active  duty  aasigii- 
ment  was  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Coriw;  he  continaes 
to  lecture  occasionally  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  Quantico.  Virginia. 

Colonel  Patrick  Collins  retired  in  1969  after 
over  thirty-seven  years  with  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  He  is  the  organiser  of 
the  3rd  Recon  Battalion  Association. 

Commander  William  a.  Murpbt.  USNR 

Commander  William  A.  Murphy  Is  a  drill- 
ing Reservist  with  Naval  Reserve  Military 
Seallft  Command  Office  NORTHERN  UK  302. 

Commander  Murphy  saw  active  duty  on 
the  USS  Nicholas  (DD-449)  and  briefly  on 
swift  boats  during  the  South  E^ast  Asia  con- 
flict. He  later  served  as  the  Assistant  Deputy 
J-2  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander,  Joint  Un- 
conventional Warfare  Task  Force  Atlantic 
where  he  was  Involved  with  special  oper- 
ations and  psychological  operations  plan- 
ning. Temporary  Active  Duty  assignments 
have  Included  curriculum  development,  aca- 
demic research  and  war  gaming  at  the  US 
Naval  War  College,  and  duty  with  the  staff  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Atlantic.  J-663. 

A  former  United  States  Marine  Reserve  ri- 
fleman and  a  1965  graduate  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  Commander  Murphy 
holds  a  Master  of  Arts  in  History  and  has 
passed  the  Doctoral  Comprehensive  Exam  In 
American  History  (with  minors  In  the  Geo- 
politics of  the  USSR  and  in  British  and  Irish 
History)  from  Fordham  University  in  New 
York. 

Commander  Murphy  concarrently  holds  a 
commission  in  the  New  York  Navml  miltta 
He  is  President  of  the  James  F.  Burke,  Jr. 
Chapter  (Westchester  County,  New  York)  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Association,  and  Is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Mllltla  Association  of  New  York.  Com- 
mander Murphy  Is  originally  from  Irvlngton, 
New  York,  and  is  presently  the  Emergency 
Preparedness  Coordinator  for  Westchester 
County,  New  York  and  Coordinator  of  the 
Four  County  Nuclear  Safety  Committee  (for 
the  Indian  Point  Radiological  Emergency 
Preparedness  Plan). 
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ICAN ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMU- 
NTTT  AND  JUNIOR  COLJ.EGES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EAKL  HUrro 

ornjoaiDA 
Df  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1991 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my 
plaaaure  Mortctay  and  Tuesday.  March  18  and 
19.  to  have  assisted  my  retired  constituent. 
Warran  H.  Jemigaa  former  Doorman  01  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  arrange  meet- 
ings, tours,  staff  speakers,  and  a  luncheon  for 
meiitois  of  an  aflSate  oounci  o(  ttie  Amer- 
ican AssKiaion  of  Community  and  Junior 
Cdegas  {AACJC}— the  Ntfnnal  Counci  of 
Rasouoe  Devetapment  (NCRO].  As  you  are 
aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  91/92  president-elect 
of  NCRD,  is  Dr.  Bartnra  Bennett,  from  Spo- 
kane CornmunMy  Colege.  Spokane.  WA. 

The  Resource  Devetopment  Spedafst 
Training  Program,  now  in  its  1 1th  year  of  lead- 
araNp  Mining  for  dewelopmer4  personnel  of 
the  communily  and  junkv  coleges,  has  25 
nwmbeis  in  this  year's  dass.  The  trainees 
lepreaent  24  of  our  Naion's  community  col- 
lages irom  16  States. 

Ftorida  Communily  Colege  at  Jacksonville. 
FL.  in  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 


BbmetTs  dtel^  was  selected  as  the  Na- 
tion's model  OoNege  for  the  1991  program. 
This  intensive  2-week  program  spends  the  first 
week  at  the  ifxxlei  college  and  the  second 
week  here  In  Vdashington,  DC. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  assist  these 
community  cdfege  development  trainees  from 
many  of  your  districts  by  facilitating  their  visit 
to  the  Capitol  oomplex  in  their  quest  for  knowl- 
edge and  exposure  to  the  legislative  process. 
The  Communily  Colleges  of  America  are  re- 
spondmg  dwediy  to  ttie  academic  and  voca- 
iKNial  needs  ofttieir  communities  and  the  per- 
sonnel with  us  include  the  1991  Professkxial 
Development  Chair  Marlene  W.  Camper,  and 
Christine  G.  Kemery  from  Ftorida  Community 
College  at  JacksonviHe,  Jacksonville,  FL;  Bar- 
bara Bebbett,  Spokane  Community  College, 
Spokarw,  WA  and  resource  devetopment 
trainees:  Shar^  T.  Bodrick,  York  Techntoal 
CoOege,  Rock  Hill,  SC;  Kathryn  A.  Crown, 
GoUen  West  College,  Huntington  Beach,  CA; 
Debi  Domasky,  Westmoreland  Community 
Cotege.  Yourpwood,  PA;  Sally  G.  Essin, 
Northeast  Stat4  Technical  Community  College, 
BtountviHe,  TN;  Judith  G.  Everett,  Trklent 
Techntoal  Coll^,  Charleston,  SC;  Sandra  N. 
Harriman,  Howard  Community  College,  Co- 
tombia,  MD;  LC.  Harris  III,  Austin  Community 
College.  Austiri  TX;  Karen  B.  HokJen,  Glen- 
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dale  Community  C<^lege,  Glendale,  CA;  Clem- 
ent Howton,  Calhotln  Community  College,  De- 
catur, AL;  Edna  Hull,  Tri-County  Techntoal 
College.  Pendleton,  SC;  James  W.  Jackson. 
Lincoln  Land  Community  College,  SpringfieW, 
lU  Karen  L  Jackspn,  Blue  Rklge  Comrnunity 
Coltoge,  Flat  Roci^  NC;  Vtotoria  O.  Jaeger, 
Central  Community  College— Hastings,  Hast- 
ings, NE;  Jolene  Medtoy,  Metropolitan  Com- 
munity College,  Omaha,  NE;  Barbara  H. 
Mehnert,  LongvieWj  Community  College.  Lee's 
Summit,  MO;  Mar>  Ann  O'Brien,  Lakewood 
Community  CoHegii,  White  Bear  Lake,  MN; 
Cindy  Pauk,  Higfilir  e  Community  College,  Des 
Moines,  lA;  GaH  Polansky,  Moraine  Valley 
Community  Cdtogev  Palos  Hills,  IL;  Connie  R. 
Romine,  College  of  Lake  County,  Grayslake. 
IL;  Claire  H.  Sims  II,  Orangeburg^^alhoun 
Technical  College.,  Orangeburg,  SC;  Dana 
Stahl.  El  Centre  College.  Dallas,  TX;  Joan 
Suchorski,  Santa  JFe  Conwnunity  College. 
Gainesville,  FL;  Kathleen  Teehan,  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College^  Boston,  MA;  Ruth  J.  Wat- 
kins,  El  Centre  Cd^,  Dallas,  TX;  and  Kath- 
leen A.  Wells.  Waukesha  County  Technical 
College,  Pewaukee,  Wl. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  these  fine 
representatives  of  dommunity  colleges  with  us 
this  week. 


March  20,  1991 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— WecliteMla:V,  M€trch  20, 1991 


The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Pord,  D.D.,  offered  the  following:  pray- 
er: 

We  open  our  hearts,  O  God,  to  hear 
Your  voice  and  to  express  our  peti- 
tions. May  not  the  pace  of  daily  life  or 
the  urgent  concerns  that  are  all  about 
and  take  so  much  of  our  time  and  at- 
tention, keep  us  firom  the  spiritual  re- 
alities that  are  at  the  center  of  life. 
Help  us,  O  Ood,  in  our  headlong  rush  to 
do  all  that  is  before  us,  not  to  miss  the 
lasting  values  of  life.  Your  goodness  to 
us  or  our  respect  and  appreciation  one 
for  the  other. 

This  is  our  earnest  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Walsh]  to  come  forward  and  lead  the 
membership  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
griance. 

Mr.  WALSH  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  B«pub- 
lic  for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  firom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  annovmced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1316.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  54  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Performance  Management  and 
Recognition  System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1175.  An  act  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  flscal  year  1991  for 
military  activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  for  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  improve  military 
personnel  benefits  and  veterans  benefits,  par- 
ticularly for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  served  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1175)  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize supplemental  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  for  military  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  for  de- 
fense activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  to  improve  military  personnel 
benefits  and  veterans  benefits,  particu- 
larly for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  served  in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  di»- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  EXON, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bdjoa- 
MAN,  Mr.  DrxoN,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Cohkn, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKI,  additional  conferees  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs,  solely  for 
matters  within  that  committee's  juris- 
diction; to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  419) 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations to  depositors  and  others  by 
the  least  expensive  means." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  213.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  charter 
for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  to  reflect  the 
change  of  the  name  of  the  organization  to 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Clnbe  of  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-363.  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader. 
appoints  Mr.  Pryor  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Public  Serv- 
ices. 


GIVE  PRESIDENT  BUSH  THE 
TOOLS  TO  DO  THE  JOB  OF  PEACE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  returned  firom  a  visit  to  the  Middle 
E^t.  our  third  since  the  war  began, 
and  this  visit  included  devastated  Ku- 
wait City.  I  will  report  on  the  result  of 
that  journey  at  a  later  time. 


For  the  moment,  however.  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  help  the  President  do 
the  job  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
refer  to  the  need  to  act  quickly  on  the 
Operation  Desert  Storm  supplemental. 

The  other  body,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, this  one,  got  tough  with  oar  allies 
for  not  paying  every  last  dime  of  the 
money  pledged  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  But  why  are  we  not  just  as 
tough  with  ourselves? 

It  is  not  the  Germans  and  the  Ji^ia- 
nese  holding  up  the  Operation  Desert 
Storm  suivlemental.  It  is  oar  own  col- 
leagues, prinuully  in  the  other  body. 
They  are  trjring  to  micromanace  for- 
eign policy  through  the  supplemental. 
They  are  loading  the  supplemental 
with  something  akin  to  pork-barrel 
amendments,  probably  better  charac- 
terized in  this  case  as  milk-can  amend- 
ments. That  is  only  part  of  what  they 
are  doing. 

The  President  needs  our  help — ^now. 
Our  troops  need  our  help— now. 

How  can  we  tell  oar  allies  that  we 
need  the  money  quickly  while  we  will 
not  take  action  promptly  and  quickly 
ourselves?  Let  us  cut  out  the  politick- 
ing and  get  the  Operation  Desert 
Storm  suiq>lemental  pnmmd  fsnt  and 
clean. 


REPLACE  DESERT  STORM  WITH 
TRAVEL  THUNDER 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  start  traveling  again. 

Every  person  and  every  sector  of  oar 
economy  have  been  affected  in  some 
way  by  the  gulf  war— the  tourism  in- 
dustry as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
most. 

The  fear  was  understandable,  but 
that  is  over  now. 

Our  Armed  Forces  placed  the  ball 
back  in  oar  coort  when  they  brooght 
peace,  neutralizing  the  backers  of  ter^ 
rorism,  and  lifting  the  cloak  of  fear 
firom  our  Nation. 

Tlie  mother  of  all  recoveries  Is  at 
hand.  The  travel  industry  has  the  abil- 
ity to  lead  this  Nation's  recovery  back 
to  normal,  prewar,  hnwlnnss  sw  iisiisl 
conditions. 

Let  OS  Join  forces  to  enooorsge  a 
travel  boom  and  rejdace  Desert  Storm 
with  travel  thunder. 


DXhis  lymixil  repnaents  dte  nine  of  dajr  during  die  Home 
Manef  act  in  this  typeface  indicates  wofds  inaeited  or  appended,  rather  than 
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JOIN  CAMPAIGN  TO  FIGHT 
INTRUSIVE  REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  today  "dangerous  dirt,"  ac- 
cording to  the  EPA.  Although  this  soil 
nurtures  one  of  the  most  productive 
agricultural  areas  in  the  Nation,  the 
October  31,  1990,  Federal  Register  car- 
ries a  notice  declaring  that  Lubbock, 
TX,  is  polluted— from  blowing  dust. 
The  EPA  claims  the  dust  firom  just  one 
March  sandstorm  is  enough  to  des- 
ignate the  t3rpically  blue  skies  of  west 
Texas  as  a  pollution  area. 

According  to  the  EPA,  this  menacing 
looking  soil  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  pollu- 
tion. Because  EPA  air  quality  readings 
were  taken  during  March  duststorms. 
Federal  regulations  would  force  the 
city  with  normally  pristine  air  quality 
to  comply  with  a  ribbon  of  redtape.  If 
It  can  happen  to  Lubbock,  TX,  you  bet- 
ter check  the  Federal  Register  for  your 
town.  This  is  the  type  of  ridiculous 
Federal  regulation  which  my  fair  cam- 
paign to  fight  against  intrusive  regula- 
tions win  work  hard  to  reduce. 

Many  of  us  have  also  heard  horror 
stories  about  the  severe  burden  of  Fed- 
eral wetlands  regulations  on  farmers, 
real  estate,  construction,  and  other  in- 
dustries in  our  district.  In  some  cases, 
over  65  percent  of  some  cities  and  80 
percent  of  some  States  are  subject  to 
wetland  permit  regulation.  The  in- 
creased costs  and  delays  firom  Federal 
wetlands  regulations  are 

overburdensome  and  they  stagnate  eco- 
nomic development.  If  you  agree  that 
regulations  should  be  issued  only  when 
they  are  prudent  and  necessary  to  im- 
jrove  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans—I urge  you  to  join  my  campaign 
to  fight  against  intrusive  regulations. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  BANK  DIVIDENDS 
MAY  SOAK  THE  TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  banks  have  been  telling  us  for 
quite  some  time  that  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  recapitalize  the  bank  in- 
surance ftmd  properly.  But  statistics 
released  by  the  FDIC  on  March  14  indi- 
cate that  banks  have  the  income,  they 
would  Just  rather  spend  it  elsewhere. 

In  the  same  year  that  their  insurance 
ftind  was  depleted  by  roughly  $4.5  bil- 
lion, banks  paid  S13.8  billion  in  divi- 
dends to  their  shareholders. 

That's  not  the  only  bad  news  that  the 
FDIC  has  for  us.  In  1990,  354  banks  paid 
dividends  to  shareholders  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  negative  net  in- 
come for  the  year.  An  additional  1,047 
banks  paid  dividends  that  exceeded  net 
income  for  the  year,  resulting  in  cap- 


ital depletion.  Another  2,801  banks  had 
dividend  payments  that  exceeded  half 
their  net  ii|come. 

Banks  ahd  their  shareholders  alike 
benefit  fr(im  deposit  Insurance,  and 
they  shoull  pay  to  fix  the  fund  right. 
Each  pass^  day  the  bank  insurance 
fund  grows  weaker,  and  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly likely  that  the  taxpayers 
will  have  \,o  bail  out  another  Federal 
deposit  insurance  fund. 

Spe^er,  Congress  must  require 
to  recapitalize  their  insur- 
}efore  their  shareholders  get 
what  littlejis  left  of  their  dwindling  re- 
sources. 


Mr 
the  banks 
ance  fund. 


INTR0DU(3TI0N  of  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS EQUIPMENT  RESEARCH 
AND  MANUFACTURING  ACT  OF 
1991  1 

(Mr.  OXLiEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission'  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  an4  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXIJEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Equipment  Research  and  Man- 
ufacturing Competition  Act  of  1991. 
The  bill  parallels  Congressmen  Slat- 
TERY's  and  Tauzin's  bill  except  for  the 
omission  of  the  domestic  content 
clause. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  their  bill.  Since  the  di- 
vestiture ojf  AT&T,  U.S.  trade  in  tele- 
communlcitions  has  deteriorated  four 
times  fastef*  than  the  decline  in  the  Na- 
tion's ovefall  trade  balance.  Yet,  a 
Federal  dittrlct  judge  has  summarily 
barred  Anterica's  seven  leading  tele- 
communici  tions  companies  from  com- 
peting in  t  le  global  marketplace.  It  is 
time  to  tate  the  reigns  of  regulation 
from  Judge  Greene  and  restore  them  to 
where  the;r  belong— the  duly  elected 
U.S.  Congr  sss. 

At  the  aime  time,  let  us  not  act  in 
vain.  If  we  are  to  make  any  meaningful 
steps  in  the  promotion  of  U.S.  tele- 
communications companies  in  the  next 
century,  w*  cannot  leave  the  telcos  fet- 
tered to  ou  p  shores.  If  they  are  to  truly 
compete  1:  i  a  global  economy,  they 
must  be  fr^  to  act  globally.  This  in- 
cludes the  ibillty  to  buy  the  best  com- 
ponents at  the  cheapest  prices,  thereby 
fillowlng  o  ir  consumers  greater  selec- 
tion. 

So  let  us  make  a  positive  step  toward 
the  reconstruction  of  our  infrastruc- 
ture for  tlie  21st  century,  and  let  our 
telcos  expsfnd  into  manufacturing  in  a 
global  ecoik>my. 


D  1410 

A  raW  deal  from  the  ms 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remark  i.) 


Mr.  TRAFIClANT.  Mr 
Ofiice  of  Ma  nagement 
wants  the  IRS 


collect  from." 

the  IRS  to  get 

Now,  I  don'l 
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Speaker,  the 
and    Budget 

to  do  more  audits,  and 
0MB  says  it  should  do  those  audits  on 
lower  and  mlildle  Income  Americans, 
and  they  say  s  o  because  "the  poor  and 
the  middle  incpme  people  are  easier  to 

It  is  a  lot  cheaper  for 

bhat  money, 
know  what  is  the  big 
surprise.  We  should  face  it:  The  little 
guy  has  been  getting  a  raw  deal  for 
years.  The  big  guy  usually  is  not  has- 
sled, is  not  audited.  When  they  are. 
Members,  they,  settle  for  pennies  on  the 
dollars. 

has  become  too  pow- 

y  in  America  knows  it. 

bout  one  thing.  Lower 

ome  Americans  surely 
cannot  afford  a  Philadelphia  attorney. 
I  think  Congrees  should  look  into  it.  A 
raw  deal  is  noti  the  only  deal  that  many 
Americans  shquld  be  getting  from  the 
ERS. 


I  think  the 
erful.  Everybo^ 
0MB  is  right 
and  middle  ii 


CRIME  PACKAGE 

iD  asked  and  was  given 
Idress  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re- 
Mr.    Speaker,    the 
^hls  morning's  Washing- 
truly  tragic  American 


PASS 

(Mr.  RAMST 
permission  to 
minute  and  to  | 
marks.) 

Mr.    RAMSn 
front  page  of 
ton  Post  tells 
story. 

One  of  our  Persian  Gulf  heroes.  Army 
Spec.  Anthonjf  Riggs,  just  safely  re- 
rvice    in    the    Persian 
and  killed — right  here 
of  a  major  American 


turned    from 
Gulf— was  sho 
on  the  stree 
city. 

For  weeks, 
American  cit 
be  killed  on 
firont  lines  of 

Just  2  wee 


e've  seen  reports  that 
ns  were  more  likely  to 
ur  streets  than  on  the 
wait, 
ago.  President  Bush 
spoke  of  this  i^ony— and  of  the  need  to 
stop  the  killing  here  at  home. 

President  Bush  put  forward  a  tough 
and  efl^ectivej  crime  package — and 
called  on  Congress  to  pass  his  package 
within  100  days. 

Mr.  Speaker!  it  is  too  late  to  help 
Specialist  Rig^. 

He  could  have  walked  safely  on  the 
liberated  stre(!ts  of  Kuwait— but  he 
died  on  the  crime  infested  streets  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  act  now 
to  end  the  violence. 

It  is  time  to  pass  the  Bush  crime 
package. 


CAN    CONTRIBUTE 
COMMITTEE       ON 
YOUTH,    AND    FAMI- 


ALL    MEMBERS 
TO       SELECTT 
CHILDREN, 
LIES 

(Mrs.  SCHR<>EDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  a|id  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHRO|:der.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  going  to,  o  a  the  Select  Committee 
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on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  send 
every  Member  home  over  the  break 
with  a  take-home  exam.  I  think  it  is 
very,  very  important.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  times  this  Congress  can  do  some- 
thing really  useful.  We  hope  that  every 
Member  of  Congress,  while  they  are  at 
home  over  the  break,  looks  for  the 
most  innovative  child  care  proposals  in 
their  area,  and  brings  them  back.  The 
committee  will  then  compile  them  and 
share  them  with  each  other,  so  that 
somehow  we  will  become  a  clearing- 
house of  very  creative  new  ideas  where 
ideas  are  being  used  to  try  and  get 
America's  families  back  into  the  work- 
place. The  workplace  has  not  been  fam- 
ily friendly,  but  there  are  some  that 
really  stand  out. 

Therefore,  I  hope  when  Members  get 
this  little  kit  in  their  office  explaining 
what  this  child  care  challenge  is  all 
about,  that  the  Members  will  partici- 
pate, because  the  results  will  help  ev- 
eryone when  we  compile  them  and  get 
the  results  back  to  other  Members  and 
America,  who  I  think  can  use  some  of 
the  great  innovative  ideas  that  we  see, 
once  we  find  out  what  they  are. 


AN  IRAQI  SUICIDE  MISSION 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  just 
claimed  one  more  victim.  That  is  the 
guy  that  Saddam  Hussein  sent  up  in  a 
fighter  plane  today  knowing  full  well 
he  would  get  shot  down. 

Since  last  August,  Saddam  has  been 
testing  America's  resolve.  You  would 
think  by  now  he  would  have  learned. 

He  sent  that  warplane  up  in  clear 
violation  of  the  temporary  cease-fire 
agreement.  He  knew  what  was  in  the 
agreement.  His  generals  signed  it.  He 
has  no  excuse. 

His  Iraqi  pilots  should  know  that 
their  fates  rest  in  Saddam's  hands.  If 
he  insists  on  sending  more  of  them  up 
on  suicide  missions,  they  will  suffer 
the  same  outcome. 

Some  of  the  biggest  losers  in  this 
whole  struggle  have  been  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple. Saddam  has  played  fast  and  loose 
with  their  lives.  By  now  they  should 
know  who  their  persecutor  has  been. 


HOMELAND  FOR  KURDS 

(Mr.  BILBRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  sit 
here  in  relative  comfort,  the  people  in 
northern  Iraq  are  suffering  firom  bom- 
bardment. The  Kurds  who,  in  World 
War  I,  were  promised  a  homeland,  have 
been  denied  that  homeland,  and  are 
fighting  for  their  independence  from  a 
tyrant  in  Baghdad. 


We  now  waffle  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  see  the  Iraqi  republic  broken 
into  maybe  two  or  three  different  coun- 
tries. I  say  the  Kurds,  who  have  suf- 
fered so  much  over  the  last  period  of 
the  last  few  years,  need  that  homeland. 
They  need  a  homeland  where  they  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  being  gassed 
by  a  tyrant,  their  children  killed,  their 
women  killed,  and  their  men  killed. 

The  Kurds  have  been  there  long  be- 
fore the  Arabs  came  to  Iraq,  before  the 
Turks  invaded  the  Anatoly  Plateau.  As 
Alexander's  armies  marched  out  of  Per- 
sia, they  talked  about  being  fought 
mile  by  mile  by  a  tribesman  called  the 
Kurd.  They  have  been  there  for  A,0O0 
years,  these  people,  and  they  deserve 
our  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  give  to  the  Kurds, 
the  people  they  need,  and  not  only 
shoot  down  their  fixed  wing  planes,  but 
the  helicopters  being  used  to  deliver 
that  massive  destruction  against  the 
Kurdish  tribesmen. 


POLICE  CHIEF  SHOULD  RESIGN 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  HojLise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
home,  we  know  all  about  "judge  not 
that  ye  be  not  judged"  and  the  dangers 
of  flngerpointing.  But  I  have  just  got 
to  express  my  folk's  disgust  and  sad- 
ness over  that  two-legged  pitbull  at- 
tack on  the  man  out  in  Los  Angeles.  If 
the  victim  had  been  a  dog,  it  would 
have  been  an  awful  crime,  but  what  the 
whole  world  is  seeing  is  another  ter- 
rible case  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
in  our  country  where  it  no  longer 
should  be,  especially  when  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  government  in  which  we  all 
are  collectively  involved.  It  seems  to 
us  that  if  the  chief  knew  about  that 
streak  of  darkness  and  evil  in  his  force, 
he  absolutely  should  go;  and  if  he  did 
not  know,  then  his  ignorance  is  just  as 
much  of  a  reason  for  him  to  be  gone. 


HONOR  COMMITMENT  TO 
DEPOSITORS 

(Mr.  BARNARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report  for  S.  419,  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  funding,  when  it 
comes  to  the  House  floor  tomorrow. 
The  past  several  weeks  have  seen  much 
controversy  over  this  issue,  but  the 
conference  report  which  has  resulted 
deserves  strong  bipartisan  support. 

The  conference  report  provides  the 
S30  billion  the  RTC  requires  to  pay  off 
deirasitors  and  close  down  over  225  in- 
solvent thrifts  which  presently  serve 
no  purpose  other  than  to  drive  up  the 


cost  of  funds  for  solvent  institutions 
and  increase  the  overall  cost  of  the 
thrift  industry  cleanup  by  SB  million 
per  day. 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
vital  reforms  in  the  area  of  account- 
ability and  management  that  will 
speed  up  the  resolution  process  which 
in  turn  saves  taxpayers  money. 

It  is  easy  to  attack  the  RTC  and  none 
of  us  like  to  vote  for  S30  billion,  but  if 
we  did  not  have  the  RTC  we  would  have 
to  invent  something  like  it,  just  like 
we  invented  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  handle  failed  in- 
stitutions after  the  Dein«8sion.  If  we 
do  not  spend  $30  billion  now,  we  will 
spend  much  more  later  and  all  the 
rhetoric  in  the  world  will  not  hide  that 
reality. 

Finally,  to  those  who  think  that  they 
can  partisanize  this  issue  to  some 
short-term  political  advantage,  I  think 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  voters  just 
blame  Congress  in  general,  not  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats,  which  just  makes 
all  of  our  jobs  harder. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  choose  to 
govern  and  to  honor  our  conunitments 
to  depositors  and  taxpayers  by  support- 
ing the  conference  report. 
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IT  IS  TIME  TO  TRAVEL  AGAIN 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to 
travel  again.  The  war  has  been  hard  on 
the  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  industry, 
but  the  war  is  over,  and  as  President 
Bush  said  last  month,  "The  American 
people  should  have  confidence  in  travel 
and  tourism." 

The  President  is  right.  In  fiact,  the 
entire  world  should  have  confidence  in 
our  tourism  industry,  because  America 
is  the  safest  place  in  the  world  in 
which  to  travel. 

Congress  must  now  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  travel  industry, 
which  is  launching  a  multimlllion  dol- 
lar tourism  promotion  campaign. 

It  is  not  only  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  that  has  a  stake  in  the  revival 
of  our  tourism  industry.  Tourism  is  a 
major  component  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, bringing  in  some  SS3  billion  last 
year,  and  it  is  not  just  the  famous 
spots  that  benefit.  Each  one  of  our  re- 
spective States  benefits.  In  my  home 
State  of  Wisconsin,  tourism  produced 
some  $5.4  billion  in  revenue  in  1969,  and 
created  some  115,000  jobs.  The  situation 
is  the  same  in  all  our  other  49  States. 

So  increased  tourism  is  good  news  for 
all  Americans.  Now  our  message  to  the 
world  must  be,  "Come  to  America. 
There  has  never  been  a  better  time  In 
which  to  visit  America." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  1406.  RE- 
STORING DEDUCTIBILITY  OF 
IRA'8 

(Mr.  BIAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permiaaion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnate  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  sroudly  became  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  blU,  H.R.  1406,  intro- 
duced by  oar  Mend,  the  gentleman 
firom  T^zas  [Mr.  Pickle]  and  our  col- 
lea^e.  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas]  dealing  with  the  individ- 
oal  retirement  account.  It  was  also  in- 
trodnced  in  the  other  body  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas. 

H.R.  1406  would  restore  the  universal 
deductiblUty  of  IRAs.  Since  1966,  when 
universal  deductibility  was  dropped, 
participation  in  IRA's  has  dropped  ac- 
cordingly: some  50  percent.  That,  of 
coarse,  has  deprived  as  of  a  great  deal 
of  money  that  we  need  in  the  capital 
pool. 

In  addition,  this  bill.  H.R.  1406.  would 
establish  what  we  call  the  Super  ERA. 
Here  the  contribution  is  not  deduct- 
ible, but  the  interest  earned  if  the  IRA 
is  held  for  5  years  is  not  taxable. 

Furthermore,  our  bill  allows  the 
money,  the  lotKseeds  of  an  IRA,  to  be 
ased  for  medical  emergencies  without 
penalty,  for  tuition  payments  and  for 
first  homebuyers,  all  of  this  without 
penalty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  if  we  were 
to  reinstitute  the  deductibility  of 
IRAs.  we  would  do  a  great  favor  not 
only  to  current  Americans,  but  to  ta- 
tare  generations  as  well.  It  would  en- 
courage thrift,  encourage  savings,  and 
create  a  capital  pool  that  we  very 
much  need  to  make  as  competitive  in 
the  next  century. 

Let  us  do  us  and  everyone  a  favor. 
Let  OS  restore  the  IRA's. 


i: 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  TOURISM 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagae,  the  gentleman 
tram  Wisconsin,  who  talked  about  the 
renewed  effort  in  tourism. 

One  of  the  natural  dividends  that 
would  be  paid  to  the  world  following 
the  end  of  the  gulf  war  is  a  new  expan- 
sion of  tourism  by  reason  of  the  new 
freedom  that  tourists  must  now  feel  to 
travel  all  across  the  world. 

We  know  for  a  fikct  that  airport  secu- 
ritar.  transportation  security  of  all 
types,  antiterrorism  efforts  that  have 
been  inrcessftol  thus  tar,  a  new  com- 
mnnion  among  the  nations  most  vis- 
ited by  tourists  across  the  world,  all  of 
that  is  fUlinr  into  place  In  such  a  won- 
derftal  way  that  now  is  the  time  to  en- 
coorsce  Americans  to  take  their  post- 


poned travel  plans  again  and  to  invite 
others  to  come  to  our  country. 

Tourism,  as  we  said  by  the  gen- 
tleman frotti  Wisconsin,  is  part  of  our 
economy.  It  is  part  of  our  lives.  The 
wonders  of  the  world  which  we  seek 
and  which  ^e  endorse  are  at  our  door- 
step. 
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TRIBUTE 
DOOLmd 


rO  THE  LATE 
OF  STAFF  OF 


JOHN  J. 
COMMIT- 


TEE ON  RULES 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  rise 
to  inform  Members  that  Jack  Dooling, 
the  staff  director  of  the  Rules  Conrmilt- 
tee,  passed  «,way  this  weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  our  careers  on 
the  Hill,  cue  of  the  greatest  joys  and 
privileges  we  enjoy  is  the  relationships 
we  develop  with  our  staff.  And  some- 
times we  aBe  fortimate  enough  to  have 
staff  that  is  willing  to  devote  their  ca- 
reer to  G(  ivenunent  service  in  the 
House. 

One  such  person  was  Jack  Dooling. 
Jack  worked  for  me  since  1973,  first  as 
a  legislative  assistant  in  my  congres- 
sional office,  and  then  as  staff  director 
and  counsel  on  my  Subcommittee  on 
Rules.  In  19$9  Jack  became  the  staff  di- 
rector of  th^  Rules  Committee. 

Jack  epitf)mlzed  the  career  staff  per- 
son. A  maslier  of  the  intricacies  of  par- 
liamentary ;  procedure,  there  was  no 
major  piecej  of  legislation  that  reached 


the  fioor  t| 
IH-int  on  it. 
However  ; 
islative  pre 
his  friendsli 
for  people. 


It  didn't  have  Jack's  im- 


:illful  Jack  was  in  the  leg- 
;ess,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
ip,  his  counsel,  his  caring 
;hat  made  him  a  truly  out- 
standing person.  We  will  all  miss  his 
dedicated  itfofessionalism  and  his  deep 
love  for  this  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  holding  a  me- 
morial service  for  Jack  after  the 
Blaster   recess    and   will    let    Members 


know  of  the 
near. 


details  as  that  time  draws 


PROH]  BIT  SOURCE  TAXES. 
S  JPPORT  H.R.  431 

(Mr.  STEArnS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STE4RNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  taxes 
have  been  tbe  focus  of  jokes,  both  good 
and  bad,  almost  since  the  dawn  of  re- 
corded tim^.  But  to  the  average  tax- 
payer the  s«bject  is  not  funny.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  a  ridiculous  little 
levy  called  |he  source  tax. 

A  source  tax  is  a  levy  imposed  on  in- 
come earned  within  a  State.  After  an 
individual  phanges  residence  to  an- 
other States  they  are  required  to  pay 
taxes  to  th4  previous  State  on  any  in- 


come received  Irom  a  source  in  the  pre- 
vious State.  Retirees  who  receive  pen- 
sions are  unfairly  singled  out  this  way. 

There  are  m^y  retirees  who  moved 
to  States  like  Florida  that  have  no  in- 
come taxed  only  to  find  their  pensions 
are  taxed  by  their  former  State. 

It  is  unfair  that  these  people  are 
being  taxed  byj  States  where  they  re- 
ceive no  benefits  and  cannot  vote.  Re- 
tirees who  had  their  incomes  taxed  the 
first  time  arojmd  while  they  earned 
them  should  qot  be  taxed  a  second 
time. 

I  urge  my  cblleagues  to  cosponsor 
legislation  introduced  by  our  distin- 
gtiished  colleague,  Congresswoman 
Barbara  VucaKovich  of  Nevada. 

Her  bill.  H.R.  431,  will  prohibit  States 
from  taxing  the  pensions  of  out-of- 
State  residents^  This  measure  would  no 
longer  allow  Sjbates  to  impose  an  in- 
come tax  on  thfe  pensions  that  retirees 
earned  before  n|oving  to  another  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  we  fought  a  revolution 
in  this  country  over  taxation  without 
representation.!  People  should  not  be 
taxed  by  States  where  they  receive  no 
benefits  and  caiknot  vote. 


^S  asked  and  was  given 
Idress  the  House  for  1 


lems  facing  woij 
class,  the  elde 
cannot  contini 
me  just  brieflj 
which  must  be| 


PROBLEMS  CONGRESS  MUST 
DDRESS 

(Mr.  SANDEI 
permission  to 
minute.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  must  begin,  immediately,  to 
address  some  of  the  very  serious  prob- 
:ing  people,  the  middle 
•ly,  and  the  poor.  We 
to  ignore  them.  Let 
mention  three  issues 
I  dealt  with  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

First,  national  health  care.  The  cur- 
rent health  care  system  is  disintegrat- 
ing before  our  «yes.  The  cost  of  health 
care  is  escalatiig  far  faster  than  infla- 
tion, and  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
no  longer  have  any  health  insurance, 
or  are  only  partaally  insured.  The  Unit- 
ed States  cannpt  be  the  last  industri- 
)n  Earth  without  na- 
'e. 

Iding  American  indus- 
itop  corporations  from 
intry,  throwing  Amer- 
it  on  the  streets,  and 
moving  to  the  Third  World  where  they 
are  hiring  desperate  workers  at  starva- 
tion wages.  It  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  today,  as  tihe  standard  of  living  of 
American  workers  continues  to  de- 
Ine  nations  where  pro- 
now  receive  higher 
Its  than  our  workers. 
Ign  finance  reform. 
Wealthy  people|and  large  corporations 
cannot  continue  the  process  of  bujrlng 
elections.  We  oannot  call  ourselves  a 
real  democracy  until  all  candidates 
play  on  a  level  playing  field.  The  cur- 
rent disgrace  mhst  end. 


alized  nation 
tional  health 

Second,  rebu 
try.  We  must 
fleeing  this  co 
lean  workers 
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VOTE  "NO"  ON  COMMITTEE 
FUNDING  RESOLUTION 


(Mr.  HEFLET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  dem- 
onstrate once  a^ain  that  we  are  our 
own  best  constituents.  We  will  reveal 
the  true  direction  of  our  loyalties,  and 
we  will  display  our  contempt  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  because  today  we 
will  vote  on  House  Resolution  92,  the 
committee  funding  resolution. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  12  largest 
House  committees  will  receive  an  aver- 
age of  a  12-percent  increase.  Consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  and  the 
record  level  of  taxes  we  already  impose 
upon  our  taxpayers,  this  increase  is  un- 
acceptable, it  is  outrageous. 

D  1230 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
concerned  about  the  Federal  deficit, 
who  are  concerned  about  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending,  to  vote  against  this  reso- 
lution. I  know  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue,  that  people  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  support  this,  and  the  reason 
is,  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  are 
willing  to  sell  out  cheaply  for  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  and 
willing  to  say,  "Well,  now,  that  is 
progress:  at  least  we  are  making 
progress."  But  it  is  not  inrogress  when 
we  continue  to  enlarge  our  stafEs  and 
enlarge  the  congressional  budget. 

I  support  cutting  spending,  and  I 
think  this  is  the  place  we  should  begin 
to  cut  spending  because  this  is  the 
place  we  do  not  have  any  constituents 
lapping  at  our  heels  sajring,  "Please 
add  more  staff,  please  have  more 
money  spent  on  your  congressional 
staff." 


an  American  city,  it  is  obvious  that 
something  has  gone  seriously  wrong. 

The  death  of  Anthony  Riggs  is  not  an 
isolated  incident.  It  is,  rather,  a  power- 
ful illustration  of  a  story  that  is  re- 
peating itself  in  cities  across  our  Na- 
tion. In  New  Haven,  a  city  that  I  rep- 
resent. Christian  Prince,  a  19-year-old, 
was  shot  to  death  near  Tale  University 
campus,  and  Darrow  Lewis,  a  15-year- 
old,  was  parals^zed  on  Eastern  Street. 
Our  cities  have  been  besieged  by  a 
pathological  cycle  of  poverty,  drugs, 
and  violence.  Innocent  civilians  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  victims  of  drug 
wars;  in  military  terminology,  they 
would  be  referred  to  as  "collateral 
damage"  of  a  war  that  knows  no  mo- 
rality, and  is  not  fought  with  "smart 
bombs."  Instead  of  simply  shrugging 
our  shoulders  in  dismay,  let  us  draw  a 
lesson  from  the  lives  of  these  innocent 
youths.  Let's  address  the  problems  of 
our  inner  cities — handgun  violence, 
rampant  drug  use,  inadequate  edu- 
cation, and  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity— so  that  Anthony  Riggs  will  not 
have  died  in  vain. 


THE  TRAOIC  DEATH  OF  AN  AMER- 
ICAN SOLDIER  ON  THE  RATTLE- 
FIELD  OF  AN  AMERICAN  CIT7 

(Ms.  DbLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DbLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  we  all  began  our  day  by  read- 
ing of  the  tragic  death  of  an  American 
soldier  who  fought  in  the  Persian  Golf. 
That  soldier's  name  is  Anthony  Riggs. 
But  Anthony  Riggs  did  not  die  on  the 
battlefields  of  Iraq  or  Kuwait.  Rather. 
Anthony  Riggs  died  on  a  much  more 
dangerous  battlefield — ^the  streets  of  an 
American  city.  While  loading  a  moving 
van  that  was  to  move  his  family  to  a 
new  apartment,  Anthony  Riggs  was 
shot  to  death. 

This  stoiy  fills  me  with  indescribable 
»"g"<«t«  If  it  is  safer  to  be  attacked  by 
Send  mlaalles  or  to  fight  the  Repab- 
llcaa  Ooanl  than  to  walk  the  streets  of 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SPENDING 
MACTHINE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
American  spending  machine  has  been 
turned  on,  and  (Congress  is  about  to  go 
into  its  annual  practice  of  spending 
more  money  than  we  know  where  to 
find  it. 

The  ApiHTOiniations  Committee  in  the 
Senate  is  now  working  their  will,  and 
sometime — probably  today — they  will 
complete  their  bill.  Then  it  will  go  to  a 
conference  committee,  and  probably 
sometime  around  midnight  tomorrow 
night  they  will  come  forth  with  a  bill 
that  has  a  whole  bunch  of  pork  and  new 
iwlicy  initiatives  in  it,  all  being  done 
under  the  guise  of  helping  the  veterans. 

Then  on  Friday,  just  before  we  are  to 
go  home  for  recess  again,  the  Congress 
will  be  presented  with  this  document, 
not  knowing,  again,  what  is  in  it.  What 
we  are  likely  to  find  in  it  is  another 
Lawrence  Welk  birthplace  and  a  couple 
of  other  items  that  no  one  knows  that 
they  are  there  because  no  one  has  had 
a  chance  to  examine  the  legislation. 
What  we  will  know  is  that  the  spending 
will  be  for  more  than  veterans,  it  will 
be  for  a  whole  series  of  initiatives  that 
are  Congress-related,  not  people-relat- 
ed. 

It  is  high  time  the  American  people 
begin  to  focus  on  the  fkct  that  we  can- 
not break  the  spending  habit.  We  told 
the  American  people  last  year  in  the 
Budget  Act  that  we  would  do  some- 
thing to  begin  to  control  spending,  and 
we  are  right  back  at  our  old  tricks 
again.  The  American  people  ought  to 
look  at  that  appropriations  bill  very 
closely  when  it  comes  here  on  Friday. 


ORTON  SALUTES  HOME-FRONT 
HEIROES 

(Mr.  ORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Operati<Hi 
Desert  Storm  has  produced  countless 
examples  of  bravery  and  sacrifice  both 
on  and  off  the  battlefield.  I  join  my  fel- 
low Americans  in  celebrating  these 
wonderful  patriots.  I  pray  for  their  safe 
return  home. 

Today  I  want  to  share  with  the  House 
another  example  of  patriotism.  On 
March  18  it  was  my  privilege  to  present 
certificates  of  appreciation  to  13  em- 
ployers in  Utah's  Third  District,  10  pri- 
vate and  3  public. 

I  am  proud  to  honor  the  following 
home-firont  heroes:  Carbon  County, 
Delta  Airlines,  Deseret  Medical.  FHP 
Health  Care.  Novell.  Orem  City, 
Signetics,  the  city  of  Springville. 
Stouffers,  U.S.  West,  West  One  Bank, 
and  WordPerfect. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  profits, 
losses,  and  accounting  ledgers,  these 
employers  voluntarily  took  actions  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  soldiers  and 
their  families.  Not  only  did  these  em- 
ployers hold  open  the  jobs  (rf  our  acti- 
vated Reserves,  but  they  continued 
health  coverage  and  Mnge  benefits  for 
their  families  and  even  supplemented 
military  pay  so  that  they  would  not 
suffer  loss  of  income. 

I  want  to  once  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  that  of  the  people  of  my 
district  to  these  corporate  and  public 
home-front  heroes  for  their  exemplary 
actions  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Utah  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units. 


POSTWAR  RELATIONS  WITH 
KUWAIT 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
distinct  honor  this  past  weekend  of  ac- 
companying 12  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
first  freedom  flight  into  Kuwait.  We 
went  to  Kuwait  with  aome  apecMc  ob- 
jectives in  mind.  We  will  describe  and 
discuss  those  objectives  in  a  special 
order  that  we  will  be  taking  out  this 
afternoon  following  the  close  of  busi- 
ness. 

One  of  the  key  things  that  we  were 
able  to  do  was  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Kuwaiti  (government  on  the 
ability  and  the  requirement  that  every 
Kuwait  contract  that  is  let  to  reboild 
the  city  of  Kuwait  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try will  contain  a  potientage  reQoire- 
ment  of  American  workers,  a  peroeot- 
age  reqaimnent  of  American  sab- 
contractors  and  a  percentage  require- 
ment of  minority  contractors. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  sniping 
around  this  body  and  the  other  body 
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about  whether  or  not  the  Kuwaitis  are 
really  willing  to  share  the  fruits  of  our 
success  in  terms  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  got  that  commitment  this  past 
weekend.  Now  we  are  in  the  process  of 
working  out  the  specifics  of  those 
agreements  that  in  fact  will  benefit  the 
American  worker,  the  American  small 
business  person,  American  minority 
contractors,  and  the  American  country 
in  general. 


BUY  AMERICAN,  NOT  FROM  COUN- 
TRIES SLOW  IN  PAYING  THEIR 
SHARE  OF  WAR  DEBTS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
taken  Japan  longer  to  agree  to  provide 
financial  support  of  S9  billion  to  the  al- 
lied effort  in  the  gulf  war  than  it  did 
for  the  American-led  coalition  to  win 
the  war. 

The  United  States  bore  the  greatest 
share  of  the  burden  in  fighting  for  Ku- 
wait's liberation,  and  it  should  be  Unit- 
ed States  companies  that  get  the  great- 
est benefit  in  rebuilding  Kuwait. 

Rumors  are  that  Kuwait  may  now  be 
buying  Japanese  automobilies  and  ve- 
hicles. I  certainly  hope  that  this  is  not 
true.  I  have  written  to  the  Ambassador 
of  Kuwait  urging  him  to  purchase 
American-made  autos  and  goods. 

The  rule  should  be,  "Buy  American," 
and  not  firom  countries  that  axe  slow 
and  reluctant  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
the  war's  costs. 

Let  me  add  that  all  Americans  are 
feeling  especially  patriotic  of  late.  As 
we  watch  events  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  it 
is  also  important  to  keep  tabs  on 
whether  the  promised  allied  pledges  to 
buy  American  products  are  paid.  I  urge 
all  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  to  buy 
American  products  and  boycott  goods 
f^om  those  nations  who  have  not  paid 
their  bills.  I  will  be  posting  a  weekly 
grade  card  on  who  has  paid  and  who 
has  not. 

This  week's  grade  card  shows  Japan 
has  only  paid  6.9  percent  of  what  she 
owes  and  Oennany  62  percent.  I  urge 
Americans  to  buy  American. 


UPDATE  ON  THE  SOVIET 
REFERENDUM 

(Mr.  RTTTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Helsinki 
Commission  staff  have  been  deployed 
in  the  various  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  of  whom  has  ]ust  come  back 
from  Latvia.  I  just  wanted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  what  he 
foand  out. 

First  of  all,  the  Latvian  Parliament 
and  Government  did  not  participate  in 
the  referendum.  Soviet  Communist  au- 


thorities sakr  500,000  people  voted.  That 
is  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation. Thekr  say  96  percent  of  those 
people  vot^  for  union,  the  Socialist 
Soviet  Unlijn,  whereas  just  a  short 
while  ago  they  voted  for  independence, 
to  be  soverjign  in  Latvia.  It  does  not 
make  sense 

The  vote  that  had  occurred  did  so 
under  the  i.uspices  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  military,  and  directors  of 
the  all-unli  n  factories  loyal  to  Mos- 
cow. Ellgibj  lity  to  vote  was  granted  on 
the  basis  of  any  identifiation  attesting 
to  Soviet  citizenship  but  not  nec- 
essarily Litvian  residence.  Polling 
places  did  r  ot  have  voting  lists,  in  the 
main.  It  wai  possible  for  one  individual 
to  vote  many  times.  Indeed,  one  re- 
porter said  he  voted  five  times  in  the 
space  of  an  hour  on  Saturday,  March 
16. 

There  waa  evidence  many  people  were 
coerced  into  voting  either  at  their 
place  of  w<  rk  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
military  pe<  pie,  at  their  garrison. 

I  mean,  low  many  times  did  these 
people  vote,  griven  the  vote  stuffing  we 
are  hearing  about? 

Much  mofe  needs  to  be  known,  Mr. 
Speaker,  al|out  this  March  17  referen- 
dum. I  urje  my  colleagues  to  stay 
tuned  befor  s  they  jump  to  any  conclu- 
sions aboup  Mr.  Gorbachev's  popu- 
larity. 


Q  1440 

THl    SUPPLEMENTAL 
COMPE  "JSATION  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mrs.  JAIS  K  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introbuced  the  Supplemental 
Compensatifcn  Act  of  1991,  legislation 
to  provide  2$  weeks  of  additional  unem- 
ployment eompensation  benefits  to 
those  workers  in  States  with  unem- 
ployment r^tes  at  or  above  6  percent. 
Over  the  last  year  more  and  more 
workers  in  Jour  Nation  have  been  put 
out  of  worl  because  of  our  slumping 
economy,  unemployment  rates  have 
risen  firom  i.3  percent  in  June  1990  to 
6.2  percent)  by  January  1991.  In  the 
midst  of  aq  admitted  recession  where 
layoffs  have  affected  many  sectors  of 
our  economy,  it  is  time  that  we  do 
something  to  ease  the  burden  on  the 
unemployed,  in  this  Nation. 

The  current  program  for  extended 
unemplojrmint  benefits  is  not  ade- 
quate. Under  this  joint  Federal/State 
program,  k»own  as  the  Extended  Un- 
emplojrmenl;  Compensation  Program, 
the  calculation  for  eligibility  has  pre- 
vented ma^y  States  suffering  from 
high  unemployment  rates  firom  taking 
advantage  of  the  additional  13  weeks 
provided  by  the  program.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the;  use  of  the  average  insured 
unemployment  rate  [lUR]  to  calculate 
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eligibility  in  thie  program.  The  average 
insured  unemi^oyment  rate  is  based 
upon  the  numier  of  people  receiving 
State  unemploqrment  benefits,  while 
totally  excluding  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits 
or  are  not  eligible  for  compensation. 
This  results  in  a  much  lower  unem- 
ployment rate. 

During  an  economic  downturn  the 
problems  of  thei  insured  unemployment 
rate  is  magnifi^.  As  the  recession  con- 
tinues people  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits  will  not  be 
I  the  insured  unemploy- 
|m,  resulting  in  the  im- 
(te  actually  decreasing 
are  out  of  work  for  a 
lod. 

Under  the  ci^rent  system  only  two 
States,  Alaska  and  Rhode  Island,  would 
be  eligible  for  extended  unemployment 
benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  have 
seen  in  our  own  districts,  the  effects  of 
the  recession  are  certainly  being  felt  in 
more  than  just  two  States.  Some  are 
worse  than  oth(  irs,  but  with  a  national 
unemployment  rate  of  over  6  percent, 
the  majority  of  the  States  are  being  hit 
hard. 

This  legrislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  replace  the  current 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program  with  a  new,  more  fair 
and  equitable  program  to  address  the 
widespread  problem  of  unemplojnrient 
in  the  Nation.  jEligribility  for  an  addi- 
tional 26  weeks  bf  compensation  will  be 
based  on  a  State's  total  unemployment 
rate  as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  tiikes  into  account  those 
people  out  of  work  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing unemployment  benefits.  Those 
States  with  an  javerage  unemployment 
rate  at  or  abpve  6  percent  over  3 
months  would  bfe  eligible  to  participate 
in  this  program,  To  date  approximately 
20  States  and  territories  in  our  Nation 
would  qualify.  The  additional  26  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation,  to  be 
funded  by  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,  would  b^  administered  by  the 
States  in  accordance  with  each  State's 
unemployment  brogram. 

In  previous!  national  economic 
downturns  this  body  has  enacted  other 
legislation  to  provide  supplemental  un- 
employment compensation  to  its  citi- 
zens. Today  I  aak  that  you  support  the 
Supplemental  Comiwnsation  Act  of 
1991  and  renew  i  >ur  commitment  to  the 
great  working  class  of  this  country 
that  its  Government  continues  to  be 
responsible,  resfmnsive,  and  reliable  in 
the  worst  of  tii^es  as  well  as  the  best. 


SUGGESTION 


FOR  THE  EMIR  OP 
^ATT 


(Mr.  DORNAil  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  J  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  ]  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  renuirks.) 

Mr.  D0RNA5  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  w^kend  I  returned  firom 
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Kuwait,  where,  as  part  of  a  bipartisan 
delegation,  I  want  to  assess  the  devas- 
tation in  that  small  Arab  nation.  The 
pillaging,  the  rape,  the  plunder,  the 
utter  destruction  of  this  country  bog- 
gles the  mind.  It  truly  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  Every  day  or  hour  that  we 
had  waited  before  liberating  this  coun- 
try would  have  meant  more  inconceiv- 
able horror  for  the  poor  people  who  suf- 
fered this  megalomaniacal  attack  of  a 
dictator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  during  the  7  months 
of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  we 
heard  "the  lessons  of  Vietnam,  the  les- 
sons of  Vietnam,  the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam." We  heard  it  ad  nauseam.  Well, 
the  lessons  of  Vietnam  are  crammed 
into  refugee  camps  all  over  the  islands 
of  the  Indonesian  Archipelago,  Malay- 
sia, the  Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong.  I 
have  suggested  to  the  Emir  and  to  the 
superb  Ambassador  that  Kuwait  has 
sent  to  the  United  States  of  America 
that  Kuwait  take  some  of  these  people 
who  are  unwanted  in  the  countries  of 
first  asylum  in  Southeast  Asia  and  let 
them  come  as  guest  workers  to  South- 
west Asia  to  live  in  Kuwait  and  help  re- 
build that  country  imtil  they  can  find 
a  permanent  home.  If  the  Vietnamese- 
Americans,  Cambodian-Americans,  and 
Laotian-Americans  in  my  district  are 
any  example  of  this  type  of  skilled, 
hard-working,  wonderful  people,  Ku- 
wait will  be  lucky  to  have  such  guest 
workers  over  the  next  decade  to  undo 
the  horror  wreaked  upon  them. 


hard  tennis  in  minimum  security  pris- 
ons. But  there  are  others  out  there  still 
engaging  in  hostile  takeovers,  still  try- 
ing to  Hgure  out  how  they  can  float 
worthless  junk  bonds  to  flnance  those 
takeovers.  I  am  going  to  once  again  in- 
troduce a  package  of  legislation  to  try 
to  stop  activity  that  I  think  weakens 
the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  don't  need  these  fi- 
nancial games  in  this  country.  What 
we  do  need  is  greater  investment  in  the 
kinds  of  economic  activities  that 
strengthen  this  country's  economy  and 
provide  new  opportunities  for  growth 
and  long-term  productivity. 


PUTTING  A  WRENCH  IN  THE 
CRANKCASE  OF  FINANCIAL 
SPECULATORS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
been  standing  in  this  House  warning 
about  the  rampant  speculation  going 
on  in  our  economy.  I've  repeatedly 
warned  my  colleagues  about  excesses 
in  hostile  takeovers,  leveraged 
buyouts,  and  the  use  of  risky  junk 
bonds.  Over  the  years,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  try  to  put  a 
wrench  in  the  crankcase  of  these  finan- 
cial speculators  who  prey  on  the  Amer- 
ican public  for  financial  gain  and 
weaken  this  country's  economy.  Some 
of  it  has  passed,  but  not  nearly  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  now  see  the  re- 
sults. We  see  the  long  list  of  junk 
bonds  that  the  Federal  Government 
ends  up  owning. 

Many  S&L's  that  participated  in  this 
financial  game  went  broke.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  over  those 
8<KL's.  Now  the  taxpayer  ends  up  own- 
ing Junk  bonds  in  the  Taj  Mahal  ca- 
sino, Bally's  Grand  casino.  Resorts 
International.  Caesar's,  and  the  list 
goes  on.  Well,  some  of  these  financial 
speculators  are  now  doing  2  years  of 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
AGAINST  RACIAL  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  COLLEGE  ADMISSIONS 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution 
with  35  other  sponsors.  It  puts  the  Con- 
gress on  record  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  college  admissions. 

Imagine  what  your  children  would 
feel  if  they  received  a  form  letter  from 
a  college  to  which  they  had  applied 
that  said  they  were  on  a  blank  waiting 
list  with  a  blank  filled  in  with  a  racial 
category.  Form  letters  like  that  were 
received  by  an  unknown  number  of 
Asian-American  applicants  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  Law 
School. 

Racial  decisionmaking  and  quotas 
are  illegal.  Twenty-seven  years  of  civil 
rights  law  is  clear.  Race-speciflc  deci- 
sionmaking and  quotas  are  illegal. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur  for 
any  reason  with  any  motivation. 

My  bill  calls  on  the  colleges  to  en- 
sure that  their  admissions  policies  are 
not  discriminatory,  and  it  calls  on  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  vigorously  enforce 
the  civil  rights  laws  in  regard  to  col- 
lege admissions,  especially  for  Asian- 
Americans.  Unfortunately  this  has  not 
been  the  case,  and  many  Asian-Ameri- 
cans have  suffered  discrimination,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  to  their  chil- 
dren's attempts  to  go  to  our  major  uni- 
versities. 


INFANT  MORTALITY:  PROTECTING 
THE  HEALTH  OF  AMERICA'S 
NEXT  GENERATION 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bush  administration,  in  the  1992  budg- 
et, proposes  to  divert  fUnds  from  1991 
and  1992  community  health  centers 
grant  program  to  combat  infant  mor- 
tality. The  administration's  fiscal  year 
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1992  budget  would  redirect  S4  million 
for  fiscal  year  1991  and  fiscal  year  1992 
and  target  the  amount  to  only  10 
cities.  I  believe  this  is  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. 

There  is  no  question  that  infant  mor- 
tality is  a  serious  problem.  Approxi- 
mately 40,000  infants  bom  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  this  year  will  not  live  to  cele- 
brate their  first  birthdays.  The  statis- 
tics in  America  are  alarming.  EUu:h  day 
105  children  will  die  before  reaching 
their  first  birthdays:  67  babies  die  with- 
in their  first  month  of  life;  689  women 
who  have  had  inadequate  prenatal  care 
give  birth;  and  848  low  birthweight  ba- 
bies are  bom.  In  my  own  district,  a 
baby  bom  to  a  woman  living  In  an 
Omaha  Housing  Authority  project  is 
three  times  as  likely  to  die  at  birth  as 
babies  bom  to  other  Omaha  women. 
This  is  unacceptable  for  a  country  with 
the  advantages  of  ours. 

The  United  States  has  one  of  the 
highest  living  standards  in  the  world. 
It  spends  more  money  on  health  care 
than  any  other  nation.  Yet,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  in  the  United  States  is 
among  the  highest  of  industrialized  na- 
tions. To  reverse  these  trends,  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  prevention — pre- 
vention during  pregnancy  and  preven- 
tion during  the  first  months  of  the 
child's  life. 

It  is  wrong  to  take  away  funding 
from  community  centers  because  com- 
munity health  centers  are  one  of  the 
solutions  to  the  problem.  Community 
health  centers  serve  over  5  million  peo- 
ple annually.  Of  these  people,  30  per- 
cent are  women  of  childbearing  age 
with  nearly  1  in  10  pregnant.  Two- 
thirds  of  health  centers  report  teen 
pregnancy  is  the  most  urgent  problem 
in  their  communities.  The  Charles 
Drew  Health  Center  located  in  my  dis- 
trict served  218  pregnant  mothers  in 
1990.  Pregnancy  was  their  No.  1  diag- 
nosis. More  than  250,000  jwrsons  nation- 
wide, including  thousands  of  pregnant 
women,  will  be  affected  by  the  admin- 
istration's proiMsal.  Taking  fUnds 
away  firom  the  Charles  Drew  Health 
Center  is  no  answer. 

Community  health  centers  across  the 
country  have  been  providing  access  and 
affordable  care  for  young  mothers, 
young  mothers  who  even  if  insured 
would  remain  isolated  from  traditional 
forms  of  medicial  care  because  of 
where  they  live  and  who  they  are. 
Health  centers  have  been  exceptionally 
effective  in  reaching  at-risk  popu- 
lations throughout  the  Nation  and  tak- 
ing funds  aways  from  these  centers  will 
be  counterproductive. 

(Currently,  access  to  prenatal  care  is 
exacerbated  by  the  existing  budget 
limitations  on  conununity  health  cen- 
ters. Waiting  lists  are  averaging  20  to 
30  percent  of  current  patient  enroll- 
ment at  most  centers  as  the  number  of 
working  poor  and  uninsured  persons 
seeking  health  care  continue  to  rise. 
Infant  mortality  is  a  problem  found  in 
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every  conunonlt^  in  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  take  funds 
away  firom  a  program  which  is  success- 
ftilly  reducing  infietnt  mortality  around 
the  Nation  in  order  to  Aind  a  program 
which  will  serve  a  narrower  population. 
This  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Community  health  centers  deserve 
our  support.  What  is  needed  is  ade- 
quate funding  for  cost-effective  pre- 
natal care  in  every  health  care  delivery 
mode.  The  ftiture  of  this  Nation  lies  in 
its  children,  but  words  wUl  not  save 
the  lives  of  our  children.  Actions  taken 
now  can  insure  the  health  of  our  ftiture 
generations. 


URGING  COSPONSORSHIP  OP  NA- 
TIONAL. MILITARY  FAMILIES 
DAY 

(Mr.  ESPY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
3  years  I  have  introduced  a  bill  citing 
the  first  Monday  before  Thanksgiving 
as  National  Military  Families  Day.  I 
rise  today  once  more  because  we  are 
about  to  introduce  this  bUl  once  more, 
and  I  rise  to  invite  original  cosponsors 
for  this  effort. 

At  this  time  our  Nation  is  particu- 
larly reminded  of  the  fact  of  the  sac- 
rifices our  4  million  military  families 
make  in  times  of  war,  but  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  times  of  peace  they  endure 
separation,  they  make  financial  sac- 
rifices, they  tolerate  firequent  moves, 
and  often  must  postpone  education  or 
other  career  goals.  They  give  of  them- 
selves for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready acted  to  show  its  support  for  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  their  families,  but  we  can  never  do 
enough.  We  can  never  say.  "Thank 
yon."  too  much.  For  the  past  3  years 
Congress  has  marked  this  occasion,  but 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  this  year  National  Military  Fami- 
lies Day  will  be  even  more  special. 


a  14S0 

DETROIT  MURDER  UNDERSCORES 
AGAIN  NEED  FOR  THE  BRADY 
BILL 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsBion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  two 
names:  Those  of  Jim  Brady  and  An- 
thony RiggB.  Jim  Brady  is  a  man  we  all 
know.  He  was  press  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  He  was  shot  by  the  same 
baodgon  that  was  used  In  the  attempt 
on  the  President's  life  in  U81.  and  since 
that  awftal  day  Jim  Brady  and  his  cou- 
wUiB  Sanh  have  fought  with 


all  their  flight  to  bring  sense  to  this 
Nation's  gun  laws. 

Anthony  Riggs  is  a  name  very  few  of 
us  know,  but  his  story  is  just  as  hor- 
rific. An  I  Army  specialist.  Anthony 
Riggs  was  ruthlessly  gunned  down  on  a 
quiet  street  in  Detroit  just  11  days 
after  he  returned  from  defending  free- 
dom in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Army  Special- 
ist Riggs  survived  the  military  con- 
firontation  but  was  not  safe  in  his  fami- 
ly's driveway. 

What  diA  these  men  share  in  com- 
mon? Thai  if  we  had  the  Brady  bill  as 
law.  they  both  might  have  survived 
their  injujles.  We  must.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues*  enact  the  Brady  bill. 

The  Prefident  has  declared  an  anal- 
ogy between  our  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  tie  war  on  crime.  I  would  Uke 
to  extend  that  analogy.  The  first  thing 
we  did  in  tjie  Persian  Gulf  was  take  the 
arms  awa^  from  our  enemy.  We  must 
do  the  same  thing  in  our  cities,  in  our 
suburbs.  and  in  our  rural  areas.  We 
must  take!  the  guns  away  from  felons, 
from  mentally  deranged  people,  firom 
people  whp  do  not  deserve  to  have 
them.         ! 

Mr.  Speaiker.  the  Brady  bill  will  be  a 
step  in  that  direction.  In  the  name  of 
James  Brady  and  in  the  name  of  An- 
thony Rigi  s.  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
this  legislt  tion. 


HAWAl  ['S  VISITOR  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  ABERCROMBIE  asked  and  was 
given  pemilssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarhp.) 

Mr.  ABOICROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  talk  of  the  importance  of 
the  travel  and  tourism  industries  to 
the  State  0f  Hawaii.  As  you  know,  my 
State  has  the  enviable  position  of  being 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Yeli  the  recent  war  in  the  gulf 
made  mank  individuals,  both  foreign 
and  domeacic,  reconsider  thefr  travel 
plans  and  ius  a  result  caused  a  down- 
turn in  Htiwaii's  economy.  But  now 
that  the  w»r  is  over  it's  time  for  Amer- 
ica and  th^  rest  of  the  world  to  start 
traveling  again,  especially  to  Hawaii. 

In  1989,  over  6.6  million  individuals 
visited  the  Aloha  State,  and  thefr  ex- 
penditures added  almost  $11  billion  to 
our  economy.  This  amounted  to  over  44 
percent  of  the  State  of  Hawaii's  total 
gross  State  product.  Hence.  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  individuals  f^m  the  trav- 
el and  tourism  industries,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  Ttavel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration for  jthefr  efforts  to  reassure  the 
American  iKiblic  that  it  is  safe  to  start 
traveling  qgain.  On  top  of  this  I  ap- 
plaud and  iunwrt  wholeheartedly,  the 
Hawaii  Visftors  Bureau  plan  to  launch 
a  massive  «d  campaign,  both  in  the  do- 
mestic and  international  markets,  to 
lure  visitors  back  to  HawaU. 

I  look  fovward  to  better  days  for  Ha^ 
wail's   touiist   and   travel   industries. 
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and  I  invite  vhe  whole  world  to  visit 
Hawaii  and  ex^rience  our  aloha  spirit. 

I 

EXIMBANK  SHOULD  CONCENTRATE 
ON  CrvnjAN,  NOT  MILITARY  EX- 
PORTS I 

(Mr.  MOODV  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to,  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)        I 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  yesterday,  the  President  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fxmd  urged 
that  developing  countries,  especially  in 
the  Middle  Ea^t,  concentrate  available 
import  credit*  on  productive  invest- 
ments and  not  on  arms  imports. 

That  is  why  a  number  of  us  are  op- 
posing the  administration's  proposal  to 
subsidize  arms  sales  through  the  U.S. 
Export-Importi  Bank.  Cutting  the 
Exim's  afreadhr  limited  authority  for 
promoting  civilian  industrial  and  farm 
exports  by  dl^Wrting  that  authority  to 
subsidizing  military  exports  would  be 
foolish  and  wo^d  hurt  our  domestic  in- 
dustrial and  n^achine  tools  base. 

Furthermore,  the  production  of  arms 
items  does  no^ilng  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  ii|  those  countries  or  raise 
the  necessary  ]  revenue  to  pay  off  the 
loans.  Hence, !  military  loans  have  a 
higher  rate  of  default  overseas  than  do- 
mestic civilian  loans.  Civilian  loans  for 
items  such  as  form  equipment,  comput- 
ers, machine  building  tools,  and  mining 
equipment,  to  name  just  a  few,  raise 
the  buyer's  standard  of  living  in  those 
countries  and  hence  raise  the  denoand 
for  U.S.  imports,  later  on  increasing 
jobs  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker]  the  head  of  the  IMF  is 
right  on  targefc.  Over  50  of  us  have  al- 
ready cosigne^  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  opposing  this  new  pro- 
posal. I  ask  the  Members  to  please  sup- 
port our  upcoming  legislation  to  pre- 
vent Exim  bank  from  becoming  an  ex- 
port arm  of  thQ  Pentagon. 


RJURDER  OF  PFC  ANTHONY  RK^GS 
POINTS  UP,  PROBLEMS  ON  THE 
HOME  FRONT 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOrJ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
a  deep  sadness  and  a  sense  of  outrage 
at  the  senseless  murder  of  Anthony 
Riggs  in  Detripit.  Private  first  class 
Riggs.  as  we  a]l  have  heard  in  the  last 
few  days,  came  home  frt>m  defending 
his  country  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a 
neighborhood  in  Detroit  where  he  was 
senselessly  riddled  with  bullets  and 
murdered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  las  a  young  boy  I  used  to 
play  on  that  street  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. You  couli  play  in  the  alley  thei«. 
and  you  could  Wet  a  good  education  in 
the  neighbortiood  school,  and  you  did 
not  have  to  wdrry  about  your  health. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  any  more. 
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We  have  30  million  people  in  this 
country  who  are  illiterate,  and  many  of 
them  live  in  Detroit.  The  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  city  of  Detroit  is 
largrer  than  the  numbers  in  the  country 
of  Honduras.  While  we  are  policing  the 
world,  we  cannot  police  our  own 
streets.  It  is  indeed  an  outran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  leadership  of 
this  body  and  our  President  will  use 
their  capital  and  their  political  leader- 
ship to  address  these  issues  here  at 
home.  We  indeed  have  to  start  taking 
care  of  our  own  people  here  at  home  be- 
fore we  turn  ourselves  outward  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  WORKABLE 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  POLICY 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  most  of  us  have  heard  these  fig- 
ures before,  but  there  are  38  million 
working  Americans  making  minimum 
wage  who  have  no  health  insurance. 
There  are  millions  more  who  have  less 
than  adequate  health  insurance,  and  13 
mlUlon  of  these  people  are  little  chil- 
dren. This  is  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  nation  of,  by.  and  for  the 
people,  and  yet  so  many  of  them  are 
brought  down  to  begging  to  save  their 
lives  because  it  costs  SIOO.OOO  or  $150,000 
for  a  bone  marrow  transplant  or  an 
organ  transplant  or  even  to  care  for  or- 
dinary illnesses.  And  one  cannot  go  to 
see  a  doctor  or  go  to  a  hospital  or  a 
pharmacist  tmless  they  plunk  down  a 
good  portion  of  that  money,  or  they  do 
not  get  it. 

These  people  have  trouble  putting 
food  in  their  stomachs,  clothes  on  their 
backs,  and  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and 
yet  they  are  asked  to  cough  up  S400  or 
SSOO  a  month  for  a  health  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  is  a  na- 
tional health  poUcy  that  is  going  to  be 
workable.  How  in  God's  name  can  we 
forget  to  take  care  of  the  very  people 
who  are  the  spirit  of  this  country,  the 
people  who  make  up  the  United  States 
of  America? 


THE  FORGOTTEN  WARRIORS 
(Mr.    ANDERSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  fought  so 
valiantly  in  the  Persian  Gulf  deserve 
our  praise  not  just  today  but  each  day 
in  the  life  of  this  great  Nation.  Now 
that  these  veterans  are  returning 
home,  they  deserve  to  be  compensated 
for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made.  The 
rapport  for  oar  troopB  shoold  not  falter 
upon  the  war's  conclusion. 

Although  I  am  confident  that  these 
veterans  will  be  provided  for,  one  group 
of  veterans  has  continoed  to  be  ne- 


glected throughout  the  years,  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  These  men  who 
fought  in  the  bloodiest  war  in  modem 
history  seem  to  have  escaped  our  col- 
lective memory.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  101st  Congress,  there  were  119,870 
World  War  I  veterans.  Now,  there  are 
only  77,468  left,  and  a  majority  of  them 
reside  in  convalescent  hospitals. 
Today,  even  as  I  speak,  120  World  War 
I  veterans  will  die. 

When  these  men  completed  the  war 
they  received  no  financial  aid  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  There  were  no 
programs  to  foster  the  veteran's  re- 
introduction  into  society.  WhUe  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  redress  the  mis- 
takes of  history,  it  is  possible  to  ease 
the  burden  of  Uiose  who  are  currently 
suffering. 

My  bill,  H.R.  1918,  would  provide  a 
$100  a  month  i)ension  to  the  very  few 
remaining  World  War  I  veterans.  Al- 
though this  pension  might  be  too  little 
to  completely  ease  their  suffering,  let 
us  make  sure  that  it  is  not  too  late. 
Not  too  far  into  the  fixture.  Congress 
will  mourn  the  death  of  the  last  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I  and  celebrate  his 
devotion  to  our  country.  Let  us  not 
make  this  an  empty  gesture.  Instead, 
let  us  help  the  veteran  now  when  it  can 
stUl  make  a  difference  in  his  life.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1918 
and  send  a  message  to  all  veterans  that 
their  sacrifices  wiU  never  be  forgotten. 
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AMERICA  IS  INVITED  TO  WASH- 
INGTON'S CHERRY  BLOSSOM 
FESTIVAL 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
come  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  having  arrived  in 
Washington  at  2  am.  this  morning,  from  Ku- 
wait. Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel,  where  our 
troops  once  again  have  done  it  for  us.  Now 
we  must  do  it  for  Itiem. 

Let  normalcy  return,  rf  Kuwait  C^ity  and 
Baghdad  show  the  signs  of  war.  let  Washing- 
ton. DC  reveal  the  emblems  of  peace.  The 
best  sign  that  we  have  won  the  ww  would  be 
an  outpouring  of  dlizens  from  every  Stale 
coming  in  the  tadttional  way  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  at  cherry  blossom  time. 

Washington  is  not  Washington  and  America 
is  not  America  without  its  visitors  from  every 
State  to  this,  the  Capial  City.  Both  ofidd 
Washington  and  hometown  Washington  are 
safe  and  beaulifuL  We  do  not  wmt  to  keep  it 
al  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  troops  are  coming  home 
again;  may  the  visitors  to  Washington  akao  re- 
tun.  here,  and  to  every  part  of  America. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
STANDING  AND  SELECT  OOMMTT- 
TEJES 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  912)  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fbnd  of  the  House 
for  the  expenses  of  investigations  and 


studies  by  standing  and  select  conunit- 
te«8  of  the  House  in  the  first  session  of 
the  102d  Congress,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  ltBS.a2 
Retolved.  That  there  shaU  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hooae  in  accord- 
ance with  thla  primary  expense  reaolntion 
not  more  than  the  amount  qwclfled  in  aec- 
tioD  2  for  investigationa  and  stndiea  by  each 
committee  named  in  soch  section,  indndinc 
expenaes— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  In 
section  a,  for  procurement  of  consultant 
services  under  section  TBOiX)  at  the  Legiala- 
tlye  Reorganization  Act  of  1M6;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  4.  for  provision  of  assistance  for 
members  of  professional  staff  in  obtaining 
specialized  training  under  section  2030)  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  X  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  S1.SBSJM:  Oommlttee  on 
Agriculture.  $2,362,961:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  S2.78S.100;  Committee  on  BanUiw, 
Finance  and  Urban  Aflairs.  S4J72jaO;  Select 
ComnUttee  on  Children.  Tonth.  and  Fami- 
Ues,  S828.6S0;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  S3B6,722:  Committee  on  Sducatlon 
and  Labor.  S4.as3JB4:  Committee  on  Bnecgy 
and  Commerce.  S6.S14.SaO:  Committee  on  For^ 
eign  Afbirs.  $4,197,733;  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  $3.7aB.lS7;  Coomilttee 
on  House  Administration.  SI  J71.5G0;  Coomiit- 
tee  on  House  Administration— Hooae  Inform 
maUon  Systems,  S&J06.000:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger.  $675,700;  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  $342,600;  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Tn«n)ar  AfEairs.  W.Slff.BOO: 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  $2.aG>,060;  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plaliartes, 
$2,482,619:  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abase  and  Control.  $»4.004:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  tUMMOi  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TraiMmrtatton. 
$3,166^82;  Committee  on  Rules.  tmjVI; 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  sad  Tech- 
nology. $3,060,323:  Committee  on  Small  Bosl- 
ness.  $1,066,000;  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  $600,000;  Committee  <m  Vet- 
erans' AOalrs.  S7$0.461:  and  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  $4.7444100. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2.  each  committee  named  in  sul>- 
section  (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the 
amount  specified  In  such  siilwiniilmi  tor  con- 
sultant services  under  pamgrapii  (l)  of  the 
first  section. 

(b)  Tlie  committees  and  amoonts  leterad 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cnltore.  $404100;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ioea.  $40,000;  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families.  tUa»,  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colombia.  $10,000:  Oommlttee 
on  Bdocation  and  LalMr.  $106,796:  Oommlttee 
on  Eneigy  and  Conunaroe.  $36409;  Commit- 
tee on  Ooverament  Operations.  $96j000;  Com- 
mittee on  Boose  Adminlstratiai.  $1764169; 

Committee  on  Hooae  A«i«»it^^jftii|||j0n nimm) 

InfoRnation  Systems.  $400,000;  Fsramnasit 
Select  Committee  on  InteUlgenoe.  tt4MM( 
ComnUttee  on  Interior  and  Inaolar  AlBalrs. 
$S4nO;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servloe.  $1604100:  Committee  on  PoUic 
Works  and  Ttaaqxirtaaon.  $80400;  Coaunlt- 
tee  on  Science,  ^laoe.  and  Tsehnolocy. 
$116,000;  Committee  on  Standards  of  r^mi»i«i 
Condoct.  $a004BO;  Committee  on  Vetaraas' 
AfBUrs.  $17,900;  and  Coounlttee  oa  Ways  and 
Means.  $10400. 
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Sic.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  In  sub- 
section (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the 
amount  specified  In  such  subsection  for  spe- 
cialised training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
first  section. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, 19,000:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, 18,000;  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 12,500;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  SIO.OOO;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  12,000;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, 125,000;  Committee  on  House 
Administration— House  Information  Sys- 
tems. S180,000;  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  $10,000;  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  12,000;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  $1,000;  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
Qce  and  Civil  Service,  $15,000;  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  S30,000; 
Committee  on  Rules,  $4,500;  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology.  $16,000; 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Offlcial  Conduct, 
$10,000;  and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
$2,500. 

Skc.  5.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration— 

(1)  shall,  through  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop,  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove computer  and  information  services  for 
the  House,  including  direct  computer  and  in- 
formation systems  support  for  Members, 
committees,  administrative  offices,  and 
other  governmental  entities,  and  shall  con- 
duct necessary  Investigations  and  studies  of 
such  services; 

(2)  is  authorized  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  under  paragraph  (1)  and  to  ex- 
pend amounts  so  reimbursed  in  accordance 
with  policies  of  the  committee;  and 

(3)  is  authorized  to  provide  for  professional 
development  programs,  office  and  personnel 
management  consultation  services,  and  peri- 
odic publication  of  handbooks,  guides,  bul- 
letins, and  other  items  necessary  for  the 
House. 

SBC.  6.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the 
committee  Involved,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

SBC.  7.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  Investigations  and  studies 
carried  oat  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3,  1991,  and  ending  imme- 
diately before  noon  on  January  3,  1992. 

SBC.  8.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  exiwnded  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAXER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNin^TT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  firom  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CCMMTTTSE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 
SUBSTmJTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
•abstltate:  Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
daoae  and  insert  the  following: 
That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contln- 
gmt  ftuid  of  the  Boose  in  accordance  with 
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this  primary  ezi>ense  resolution  not  more 
than  the  {tfnount  specified  in  section  2  for  In- 
vestlgatioBs  and  studies  by  each  committee 
named  in  buch  section.  Including  expenses- 
CD  In  toe  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  Sj  for  procurement  of  consultant 
services  upder  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(2)  in  tne  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  4j  for  provision  of  assistance  for 
members  Of  professional  staff  in  obtaining 
specialized  trtLining  under  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  rhe  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  1 1  the  first  section  are:  Select  Com- 
mittee oa  Aging,  $1,542,240;  Committee  on 
Agricultute,  $2,257,937;  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  $2,464,082;  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  and  Urban  Affairs,  $4,336,240;  Se- 
lect Com|nittee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families,  $764,593;  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $342,035;  Contmiittee  on  Edu- 
cation ann  Labor,  $4,110,649;  Committee  on 
Energy  aixl  Commerce,  $6,287,459;  Committee 
on  Foreigii  Affairs,  $3,840,825;  Committee  on 
Govemmit  Operations,  $3,282,875;  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  $1,941,450; 
Committee  on  House  Administration — House 
Information  Systems,  $5,711,100;  Select  Com- 
mittee onfHunger,  $654,274;  Permanent  Select 
Committefe  on  Intelligence,  $148,600;  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  $2,192,434; 
Committ«(B  on  the  Judiciary,  $2,430,018;  Com- 
mittee 04  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
$2,322,057;;  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  anil  Control,  $729,502;  Committee  on 
Post  Offl*  and  Civil  Service,  $1,910,783;  Com- 
mittee oa  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
$2,893,963;:  Committee  on  Rules,  $722,479; 
Committde  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. $3,901,410;  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. $1,015,000;  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  $400,000;  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  $739,451;  and  Committee  on 
Ways  andiMeans,  $4,780,000. 

Sec.  3.ja)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  i  each  committee  named  in  sub- 
section (p)  may  use  not  more  than  the 
amount  specified  in  such  subsection  for  con- 
sultant sirvices  under  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
first  section. 

(b)  The]  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, 140,000;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, $40,000;  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  atid  Families,  $3,000;  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  $10,000;  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  $106,785;  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Conmierce,  $i25,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  $35,000;  Com- 
mittee oD  House  Administration,  $225,000; 
Committ#e  on  House  Administration— House 
Information  Systems,  $400,000;  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  $5,000; 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
$5,000;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  $150,000;  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  $50,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology, 
$115,000;  (ommlttee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  $300,000;  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  lt>7.500;  and  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  $10,000. 

Sec.  4.  )(a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  i.  each  committee  named  in  sub- 
section (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the 
amount  specified  in  such  subsection  for  spe- 
cialized to^ining  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
first  sect  on. 

(b)  Th(  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subjection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 


Labor.   $10,000; 


culture. 


19.000;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices. $8,090;  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. |2,S00;  Committee  on  Education  and 


'ommlttee  on  House  Admlnis- 
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Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  $24)00;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, $25,000;  Committee  on  House 
Admlnistratioi- House  Information  Sys- 
tems, $180,000;  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  $10,000;  Conmilttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  $2,000;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  $1,000;  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  $15,000;  Committee  on 
Public  Works!  and  Transportation,  $30,000; 
Committee  oa  Rules,  $4,500;  Committee  on 
Science,  Spaqe,  and  Technology,  $16,000; 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
$10,000;  and  Co^nmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
$2,500. 

Sec.  5.  The 
tration— 

(1)  shall,  thiough  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop!  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove comput^  and  information  services  for 
the  House,  including  direct  computer  and  In- 
formation systems  support  for  Members, 
committees,  iadministrative  offices,  and 
other  govemntental  entitles,  and  shall  con- 
duct necessari  investigations  and  studies  of 
such  services; 

(2)  is  authorized  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  upder  paragraph  (1)  and  to  ex- 
pend amounts  so  reimbursed  in  accordance 
with  policies  cjf  the  committee;  and 

<3)  is  authorized  to  provide  for  professional 
development  i^rograms,  office  and  personnel 
management  (Consultation  services,  and  peri- 
odic publicatlisn  of  handbooks,  guides,  bul- 
letins, and  other  items  necessary  for  the 
House.  I 

Sec.  6.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  |  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the 
committee  intolved,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  comciittee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  7.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolutioi  for  investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  dpring  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  Janiatry  3,  1991,  and  ending  imme- 
diately beforefnoon  on  January  3, 1992. 

Sec.  8.  Amoimts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  9.  ThejConmiittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  liave  authority  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  anounts  for  investigations  and 
studies  under  section  2,  if  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  an  Drder  of  the  President  issued 
under  section  254  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  D  ificit  Control  Act  of  1985  or  to 
conform  to  suiy  reduction  In  appropriations 
for  the  purpos  es  of  such  section  2. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  coBimlttee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  prlbted  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tt  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman fironi  Pennsylvania? 

There  wasj  no  objection. 

The  SPEl^KER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 


tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gay- 
DOS]  is  recofnized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman froih  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor],  the 
ranking  mlponty  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee ^n  Accounts,  for  purposes  of 
debate  only,  pending  which  I  jrield  my- 
self such  tilne  as  I  may  consume  with 
the  understanding  that  any  additional 
time  which  I  may  yield  will  be  subject 
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to  the  specific  limitation,  for  debate 
punwses  only. 

Before  explaining  this  amendment.  I 
wish  to  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee  for  their  hard 
work  in  considering  each  budget  re- 
quest from  the  respective  committees. 
Attendance  at  each  of  the  sessions  was 
very  good.  The  product  which  I  present 
to  the  House  has  the  support  of  a  unit- 
ed subcommittee.  It  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  does  reflect  the  best  possible  agree- 
ment that  could  be  crafted  in  the  spirit 
of  reasonable  compromise  among  com- 
mittee members. 

In  particular.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee.  Paul  Gillmor,  and  Bill 
Thomas,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  full  committee  for  their  diligent 
and  thoughtful  work.  Additionally.  I 
wish  to  thank  Chairman  Rose  for  his 
consultations  during  the  whole  budget 
review  process. 

Furthermore.  I  wish  to  thank  all  of 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  from  the  respective  commit- 
tees and  their  staffs.  Their  cooperation 
with  the  Accounts  Subcommittee  en- 
abled us  to  evaluate  all  the  budgetary 
requests  in  a  thorough  and  timely 
manner.  In  a  year  in  which  most  com- 
mittees submitted  requests  for  large 
budget  increases,  I  wish  to  salute  sev- 
eral chairmen  for  submitting  budgets 
that  were  frugal  and  conservative. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  the  product  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  over  each  committee's 
budgetary  request.  The  subcommittee's 
proposed  amendment  was  subsequently 
adopted  without  change  by  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Regarding  the  subcommittee's  work 
product,  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  provides  a  total  author- 
ization of  $60,761,456  for  investigations 
and  studies  by  all  standing  and  select 
committees  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  the  exception  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  the 
budget  for  1991.  The  total  authorization 
for  1990  was  $56,787,425.  Therefore,  the 
amount  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
represents  a  6.99-percent  increase  over 
the  1990  authorization.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  percentage  increase  is  very 
reasonable  when  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  1991  pay  comparability  in- 
crease of  4.1  percent  for  Federal  work- 
ers, the  so-called  Federal  COLA,  the 
projected  inflation  rate  of  5.2  percent 
for  1991.  and  the  raising  of  the  cap  on 
congressional  staff  salaries.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  noted  that  the  sub- 
committee cut  the  sum  of  all  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  committees 
in  their  original  expense  resolutions 
for  1901  by  $3,756,783. 

In  making  its  determinations,  the 
subcommittee  did  not  use  any  set 
mathematical  formula.  Instead,  it 
evaluated  each  budget  proposal  on  its 
own  merits.  Proposed  spending  levels 
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in  each  of  the  respective  budget  cat- 
egories were  examined  very  closely. 
The  final  product  attempted  to  direct 
most  of  the  large  Increases  to  the 
major  legislative  standing  committees 
with  substantial  workloads,  such  as 
Armed  Services.  Ways  and  Means,  En- 
ergy and  Commerce,  Agriculture,  For- 
eign Affairs,  Eklucatlon  and  Labor,  and 
Judiciary.  This  year,  the  subcommittee 
was,  also,  able  to  assist  two  other  com- 
mittees, that  have  not  received  large 
average  Increases  over  the  past  few 
years.  Specifically,  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration  and  Interior 
were  granted  large  increases.  In  the 
case  of  House  Administration,  over  the 
past  10  years  House  Administration  has 
ranked  20th  in  average  percentage  in- 
creases and  18th  in  average  dollar 
amount  Increase.  The  Interior  commit- 
tee during  the  past  5  years  was  ranked 
16th  in  both  average  percentage  in- 
creases and  average  dollar  amounts. 
Both  committees  deserved  the  rec- 
ommended increases  for  1991. 

Most  importantly,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  the  subconmiittee  was  very 
much  aware  of  the  pressures  for  sta^ 
salary  increases  resulting  from  the 
Speaker's  recent  pay  order.  However, 
there  is  just  not  enough  fUnds  to  give 
every  committee  a  large  increase  this 
year.  The  subconmiittee  over  the  years 
under  my  chairmanship  has  tried  to  be 
fair  and  to  judiciously  weigh  all  fac- 
tors. If  we  fund  a  conmilttee  at  a  lower 
level  in  one  year,  we  will  try  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  a  reasonably  large  Increase 
if  submitted  and  justified  in  a  subse- 
quent year.  However,  all  of  our  deter- 
minations are  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriated  fimds. 

On  the  subject  of  sexual  discrimina- 
tion in  the  determination  of  compensa- 
tion for  committee  employees,  I  wish 
to  Indicate  that  the  provisions  of 
clause  9  of  House  rule  43  govern  such 
determinations.  Enforcement  of  this 
clause  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  Additionally,  House  employ- 
ees now  have  a  detailed  procedure  for 
making  discrimination  complaints  and 
resolving  disputes.  Specifically,  the  Of- 
fice of  Fair  Employment  Practices  has 
been  established  in  the.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  counsel,  mediate,  inves- 
tigate and  hear  alleged  violations  of 
the  House  antidiscrimination  policy. 
However,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts,  I  have  encour- 
aged the  conmilttee  chairmen  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  to  review 
their  compensation  practices  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  assure  that  there  is  no 
prohibited  discrimination.  This  encour- 
agement was  made  during  the  hearings 
and  in  the  preliminary  meetings  be- 
tween the  staff  of  the  Accounts  Sub- 
conmiittee and  the  staff  directors  of 
the  respective  committees.  During  the 
past  7  years,  improvements  have  been 
made.  More  and  more  women  are  occu- 
pying key  policymaking  positions  at 


the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
levels.  For  example,  women  hold  the 
position  of  staff  director  on  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  the  position  of  general  counsel  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  On 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, the  minority  staff  director  is  a 
woman.  These  are  but  a  few  of  many 
examples  indicating  substantial 
progress. 

Finally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  the 
resolution. 

a  1510 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  H.  Res.  92,  the  committee 
funding  resolution  for  1991.  Before  I 
discuss  the  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Members  which  have  con- 
tributed thefr  time  and  efforts  to  pro- 
ducing a  reasonable  and  bipartisan  bill. 
First,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Gayixjs.  deserves  much  credit  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Charlie 
Rose,  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  Bill  Thomas,  for  their  help 
and  support  during  consideration  of  the 
bill.  All  of  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  deserve  praise  for  their 
hard  work  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  provides  $80.8  million 
for  studies  and  investigations  for  the 
standing  and  select  committees  for 
1991,  a  slightly  less  than  7  percent  in- 
crease over  the  1990  funding  authorisa- 
tion. House  Administration  Repub- 
licans support  the  resolution,  because 
it  continues  the  progress  we  have  made 
over  the  last  2  years  in  increasing  the 
Republicans'  percentage  allocation  of 
committee  funds,  and  the  committee 
has  made  a  commitment  to  examine 
reforms  of  the  committee  funding  proc- 
ess. 

In  1989,  Republicans  comprised  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House,  yet  were  limited  to 
16.6  percent  of  standing  committee  in- 
vestigative committee  staff.  Respond- 
ing to  this  inequity,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple in  1989  that  at  least  20  percent  of 
each  committee's  investigative  staff 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Republican 
members,  and  that  this  percentage 
should  increase  annually  until  it 
reached  33  percent  through  both  attri- 
tion and  Increased  funding. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  made 
progress  toward  this  one-third  goal.  I 
will  mention  a  few  brief  statistics.  In 
January  1989,  twelve  committees  were 
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below  the  ao-percent  floor  for  minority 
iiiTestigative  staff.  As  of  January  1991. 
only  elffht  conunlttees  remained  under 
ao  percent. 

Prom  1989  to  1991,  the  avera^  com- 
mittee minority  share  of  the  investiga- 
tive staff  percentage  increased  1.5  per- 
cent. For  standing  committees,  the  In- 
crease was  closer  to  2  percent,  gnrowing 
trom  16.6  percent  in  1969  to  18.5  percent 
in  1961. 

Within  this  overall  total,  the  minor- 
ity staff  percentage  increase  varied 
from  committee  to  committee.  The 
Foreign  AfCeiirs  Committee  deserves 
particular  mention:  the  minority  per- 
centage share  of  staff  grew  8  percent 
flrom  1989  to  1991.  Several  other  com- 
mittees increased  by  4  and  5  percent  in- 
cluding Merchant  Marine  and  Small 
Business. 

Unfortunately,  despite  this  progress, 
the  Democratic  caucus  recently  adopt- 
ed a  rule  which  states  that  committees 
shall  not  be  required  to  provide  for 
more  than  ao  percent  of  investigative 
staff  for  the  minority.  This  language 
can  be  interpreted  as  a  celling  of  20 
percent  rather  than  the  House  Admin- 
istration policy  of  a  floor  of  20  percent. 

Despite  this  negative  response  from 
the  Democratic  caucus.  House  Admin- 
istration Republicans  continued  to 
press  the  minority  allocation  issue  dur- 
ing the  1991  committee  funding  process. 
The  goal  was  to  use  treatment  of  the 
minority  as  a  factor  in  determining  the 
relative  increases  for  committees,  and 
to  ensure  that  committee  Increases 
were  to  be  used  to  ftirther  the  goal  of 
the  House  Administration  1989  agree- 
ment. Generally,  Republicans  were  able 
to  make  progress  toward  these  objec- 
tives in  this  ftmding  resolution. 

The  largest  dollar  increases  were 
given  to  Energy  and  Commerce,  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Foreign  AfEairs.  These 
committees  testified  that  the  addi- 
tional fbnds  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  minority's  percentage  allocation  of 
conunlttee  investigative  ftuds,  or  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  In- 
creaatng  the  minority's  allocation. 

For  example,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  received  the  largest 
dollar  increase.  Although  this  commit- 
tee has  a  mere  11-percent  minority  in- 
vestigative staff  ratio,  the  chairman 
testified  that  the  minority  was  slated 
to  receive  all  of  the  increase  above  the 
current  services  budget.  This  alloca- 
tion would  increase  the  minority's  re- 
sources to  19  percent  of  the  commit- 
tee's investigative  budget  and  allow 
the  Republicans  to  hire  eight  addi- 
tional staff. 

rrogress  has  been  made,  but  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  fact,  for  the  House 
am  a  whole,  the  Republicans  have  not 
yet  reached  the  ao-percent  floor  of  in- 
vestigative staff.  As  of  January  1991. 
the  nolnorlty  investigative  staff  per- 
oentace  for  all  standing  committees 
was  lt,5  peroent.  Even  adding  the  se- 
lect otmunittees,  this  figure  is  only  19.3 


percent.  Within  this  overall  total,  the 
minority  I  percentage  on  each  commit- 
tee varie^  widely.  The  Judiciary  and 
District  Qf  Columbia  Committees  have 
only  9  peivent,  while  the  Veterans  and 
Public  Works  Committees  are  above  30 
percent.  I 

These  Irinds  of  statistics  reveal  that 
minority  resources  should  not  be  solely 
dependent  on  the  sometimes  tenuous 
relations^p  between  the  chainnan  and 
ranking  Inember.  Rather,  the  institu- 
tion should  provide  adequate  iirotec- 
tions  for  jthe  minority.  Since  19T7,  Sen- 
ate rules  have  contained  a  provision  al- 
locating committee  resources  to  the 
minority  In  proportion  to  their  mem- 
bership on  the  committee.  It  appears 
that  the  8enate  recognizes  the  value  of 
a  functiociing  and  funded  minority  for 
the  heall^h  of  the  institution.  The 
House  shbuld  follow  this  same  stand- 
ard.        I 

We  recognize  that  lack  of  adequate 
protections  for  the  minority  is  not  the 
only  proqlem  with  the  committee  fund- 
ing systetn.  Fimding  for  committees  is 
from  twol  separate  accounts  (statutory 
and  inveftigative).  Also,  by  requiring 
committees  to  justify  their  budgets 
each  year,  rather  than  on  a  2-year  con- 
gressional cycle,  the  process  is  cum- 
bersome. 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee 
recently  ^opted  a  set  of  seven  propos- 
als which  would  reform  the  committee 
funding  process  to  make  it  more  ac- 
countable, equitable,  and  efficient.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  resolution  contains  language 
stating  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Adnunistratlon  will  examine  and  re- 
port on  reforms  on  the  funding  process, 
including  those  mentioned  in  the  Re- 
publican policy  statement  on  commit- 
tee funditig  reform  within  the  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  I  would  urge  my 
Democratic  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee to  work  with  us  to  adopt  these 
needed  roforms. 

Mr.  Spfaker.  the  resolution  before  us 
today  deserves  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  continues  the  progress  we 
have  made  over  the  past  2  years  by 
targeting  resources  to  the  minority  in 
an  effora  to  correct  glaring  inequities 
in  resource  aUocation.  In  addition,  the 
report  states  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee to  look  at  overall  reform  of  the 
committee  funding  system.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ross],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  ftill  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ftmding 
resolutiofi  which  Chairman  Gatdob 
brings  tof  the  floor  today  is  an  excellent 
example  iof  the  cooperative  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanihip.  on  an  issue  which  should 
never  be  partisan,  that  is,  the  adequate 
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funding  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  this  era  >of  declining  resources  we 
must  still  ensure  that  our  conunlttees 
have  sufficient  fiinds  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully. At  the  same  time,  we  must 
be  certain  that  we  do  not  exceed  the 
approprlatloQ.  This  difficult  balancing 
act  was  accomplished  carefully  in  an 
atmosphere  of  comity  and  fairness  to 
the  needs  of  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority. 

The  total  Aggregate  increase  which 
the  Committlee  on  House  Administra- 
tion is  recommending  today  is  only  6.99 
percent  oveif  1990's  authorized  level. 
This  presents  a  fiscally  responsible 
budget  which  is  only  a  few  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  4.1  percent  pay 
comparability  Increase  approved  by  the 
President.  I  must  stress  that  the  6.99- 
percent  increase  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  t^e  Subconunittee  on  Ac- 
counts and  the  full  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Some  of  the  major  standing  commit- 
tees were  funded  at  requested  or  higher 
levels.  Soma  committees  did  not  re- 
ceive as  mu(ih  of  an  increase  as  they 
wanted.  Man  T  of  those  conmiittees  who 
did  not  filly  receive  requested  in- 
creases, have  received  generous  in- 
creases in  the  recent  past.  To  those 
who  were  ndt  completely  satisfied,  I 
say,  please  be  patient.  If  you  will  today 
support  the  hard  work  and  difficult 
choices  made  by  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee, I  am  sure  they  will  try  to 
address  yourpeeds  in  the  near  future. 

I     D  isao 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  t^ie  ranking  member  on  the 
the  gentleman  from 
Thohas]. 

of  Califomia.  Mr. 
it  to  rise  and  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  fUll  committee,  in 
one  of  his  flist  major  tasks,  in  making 
sure  that  the  efforts  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  move  forward.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentlenoan  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos]  and  the 
gentleman  fi^m  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor]  in 
working  in  ^hat  is  sometimes  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  atmosphere. 

For  some  people,  they  will  never  get 
enough.  For  others,  whatever  we  agree 
to  will  always  be  too  much.  The  dif- 
ficult job  is  pulling  all  the  rest  of  the 
Members  in  the  center,  together,  into 
an  agreemen|t.  This  package  is  as  good 
as  any  I  havf  seen  since  I  have  been  on 
the  committee,  which  is  over  a  decade, 
and  it  continues  to  do  just  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fabt,  in  the  11  years  that  I 
have  been  oil  the  committee,  the  aver- 
age increase  has  been  3.45  percent.  I  am 
sure  one  whp  is  either  a  freshman  or 
who  has  not  been  following  this  process 
will  look  at  fche  single  snapshot  of  this 
year,  and  th^y  will  say  that  it  is  either 
too  much  or  !it  is  too  little.  I  would  ask 
those  who  kave  not  focused  on  this 
process  in  te^ns  of  the  last  4  or  5  years 


full   commiti 
Califomia 

Mr.     THO: 
Speaker,  I  wt 
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to  be  slightly  restrained  in  the  criti- 
cism, in  looking  at  a  single  year  snap- 
shot. 

What  we  have  is  changing  legislative 
duties,  actual  or  greater  demand  for 
one  committee  over  another  from  year 
to  year.  What  we  have  done.  I  think,  in 
as  good  a  possibility  as  this  committee 
can  do,  is  blend  the  various  interests 
over  a  period  of  time.  So  if  there  are 
Members  who  will  raise  up  and  say 
that  it  appears  too  much  or  it  is  not 
enough,  I  would  ask  most  Members  to 
take  a  look  at  their  particular  area  and 
tmderstand,  it  was  last  year,  it  was  this 
year,  or  it  will  be  next  year.  This  is  a 
process.  This  is  a  dynamiic  aspect  of  the 
funding  process.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  SeiTrice,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaicer,  having 
appeared,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts for  the  first  time  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  House  Resolution  92. 

The  chairman  of  ttie  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee, tf>e  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gayoos],  the  chairman  of  tl>e  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rose],  and  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  deserve  our  appreciation  for 
tfieir  sidllful  handling  of  some  difficult  deci- 
sions. The  funding  proposal  has  stror>g  biparti- 
san support,  received  unanimous  approval  in 
subcommittee  and  full  committee,  and  de- 
serves strortg  ttipanisan  support  in  the  House 
as  well. 

The  House  Administration  Committee  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  satisfying  the  funding 
needs  of  indhndual  committees  wtiile  keeping 
aggregate  spending  within  a  reasonable  level. 
It  is  notewoittiy  that  tfie  total  average  increase 
in  furKfng  tor  at  committees  is  6.99  percent 
This  is  just  a  few  percentage  points  above  ttw 
4.1-percent  change  in  the  cost  of  living. 

WHh  respect  to  the  wortdoad  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  arxj  Labor,  tt>e  funds  ap- 
proved by  ttw  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee are  necessary  and  most  welcome.  Our 
commitiee  has  a  particularly  heavy  legislative 
af¥J  oversight  agenda  in  ttiis  session  of  the 
102d  Corxjress.  In  addWon  to  a  major  rewrite 
of  ttie  Higher  Education  Act,  the  committee 
wM  act  on  the  family  and  medk»l  leave  leght- 
ialion,  sxrker  replacement  legislation,  conv 
prehensive  reform  of  the  Occupational  SaMy 
and  Health  Act.  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  and 
construction  safety  legislation.  In  addition,  we 
have  more  ttian  15  primarily  education  stat- 
utes requiring  reauthorization  in  ttiis  session 
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In   conclusion.    I   thought   my   colleagues 

would  be  interested  to  know  that  ttiere  has 
been  an  ovwaN  impravement  in  the  emptoy- 
ment  of  woman  in  Ngh^evel  committee  staff 
positions.  TNs  is  paitiajlarly  signitkant  in  view 
of  the  recent  actton  by  ttw  Educatkm  and 
Labor  Comniittae  in  approving  a  major  civil 


rights  bin  which  caHs  for  increased  efforts  to 
eliminate  ttie  schcalled  glass  ceiing  obstacle 
to  ttie  advancement  of  women  in  ttie  work- 
place hierarchy.  My  committee's  intensive 
woilc  on  ttie  avU  rights  legislalion  is  anottier 
reason  we  are  grateful  for  ttie  level  of  fundvig 
provkied  under  ttiis  resokjtkxi.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  approving  ttiis  resoiutioa 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  92.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  the  leadership  they 
have  shown  in  developing  this  resolu- 
tion. This  resolution  fairly  and  respon- 
sibly addresses  the  needs  of  this  insti- 
tution. Speaking  for  my  own  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
while  we  would  certainly  benefit  from 
greater  resources,  the  funding  provided 
in  the  resolution  is  sufficient  for  the 
conmiittee  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  in  the 
first  session  of  the  102d  Congress.  I 
want  to  urge  all  Members,  and  specifi- 
cally those  who  serve  with  me  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, to  support  passage  of  House  Reso- 
lution 92. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GmtAN]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  the  widespread  support 
for  House  Resolution  92.  the  committee 
funding  resolution,  which.  I  am  con- 
vinced, represents  a  good-faith  effort  to 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  mi- 
nority on  the  various  committees. 

As  the  ranking  minority  memlier  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
budget  for  our  committee  was  devel- 
oped in  a  bipartisan  atmosphere.  All 
members  of  the  committee,  majority 
and  minority,  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  their  views  known  before  the 
budget  document  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  for  a  funding 
resolution  where  reason  and  common 
sense  prevailed  in  the  allocation  of 
committee  resources. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fa»- 
CELL]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  meml>er  of  the 
full  committee  for  their  consideration 
of  the  budget  of  the  Committee  on  For^ 
eign  Affairs.  To  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfiklx)].  who 
is  the  ranking  member,  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  together  with  re- 
gard to  this  budget,  and  the  committee 
has  responded  to  the  best  of  thefr  abil- 
ity, considering  all  the  problems  they 


have  in  allowing  Members  to  retain  the 
same  ratio  with  regard  to  salaries  that 
we  would  like  to  maint^fn  That  was 
not  entirely  possible  at  this  point. 

However,  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  meml>er  who  said  that 
this  is  a  continuimi.  One  of  the  things 
I  noticed  about  this  committee  and  the 
subcommittee,  particularly  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  that  they  have  had  a 
plan  that  they  have  worked  out.  an 
agreement  with  the  minority  party, 
that  they  have  more  or  less  adhered  to 
over  the  years,  and  while  we  could  not 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
get  everything  we  wanted  at  the  time 
we  wanted,  they  have  paid  attention  to 
our  concerns.  Over  a  period  of  time 
they  have  addressed  our  needs. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  process  con- 
tinuing. We  are  very  pleased  with  that. 
We  exiH^ss  our  apinvciation  to  the 
Meml>er8  for  recognizing  our  problem, 
our  problem  liecause  of  the  lack  of 
funds  we  have  managed  to  take  care  of, 
either  by  attrition  or  not  {Hitting  new 
people  on.  but  we  have  managed.  I 
think  we  have  done  very  well,  even 
with  the  addition  of  commitments  we 
have  in  our  work  that  needs  to  tie  done. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitate,  and 
commend  my  colleagues.  The  commit- 
tee has  done  an  outstanding  job,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  difficulties  they 
have  in  matching  all  of  these  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  92.  as  amended, 
which  provides  funding  for  the  stand- 
ing and  select  committees  of  the  House 
of  Reivesentatives  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  load  Congress. 

The  amount  authorised  in  this  reso- 
lution for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfCairs  falls  significantly  titort  of  our 
original  request.  In  particular,  flmds 
were  requested  to  correct  sulMtantial 
disparities  that  exist  l>etween  inves- 
tigative and  statutory  salaries  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Speaker's  recent  pay  order. 
We  will,  of  course,  work  within  the 
amount  allocated  to  us  and  hope  it  will 
be  possible  to  address  this  issue  at 
least  partially  this  year. 

I  do  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  GAYDOS],  the  meml>er8  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  R08B.  for  thefr  hard  work 
and  perseverance  in  coming  up  with  a 
comiHximise  which  must  balance  allo- 
cation priorities  with  the  appropria- 
tion amount.  In  addition,  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  should 
be  recognized  and  commended  for  thefr 
thoroughness  as  well  as  thefr  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  throoghont  the 
budget  process.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Attain  Committee,  Mr. 
Bboomfibld.  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  military 
conflict  in  the  gulf  is  behind  us.  we 
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must  tackle  with  the  same  degree  of 
determination  the  many  problems  and 
issues  that  still  remain  in  this  volatile 
region  of  the  world.  There  are  postwar 
issues  such  as  a  permanent  cease-fire, 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  economic 
reconstruction  assistance  that  must  be 
addressed  in  the  short  term.  Just  as 
critical,  however,  is  an  assessment  of 
the  opportunities  and  challenges  that 
are  aimed  at  the  formulation,  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  of  future, 
long-term  U.S.  foreign  policies  toward 
this  region. 

Drsimatic  changes  are  taking  place  in 
other  regions  of  the  world  at  a  frenetic 
pace.  Restive  populations  in  the  Soviet 
Republics  are  clajnoring  for  new  eco- 
nomic and  political  rights,  and  the 
policies  of  President  Gorbachev  have 
been  put  to  the  test  this  week  in  the 
first  democratic  referendimi  in  that 
country's  history.  Civil  war  looms  per- 
ilously over  Yugoslavia.  Out  trade  defi- 
cit remains  high  against  the  back- 
ground of  sporadic  progress — and  some 
major  setbacks — in  the  efforts  to  re- 
form the  world  trading  system.  The 
problems  of  hunger  and  disease  in  the 
Third  World  remain  as  critical  as  ever. 
An  enhanced  awareness  and  broader 
imderstanding  has  brought  about  a 
critical  concern  and  need  for  address- 
ing environmental  issues  on  a  global 
scale.  Other  issues  dealing  with  arms 
control  and  national  security  as  well  as 
international  terrorism  must  also  be 
dealt  with  on  an  equally  priority  basis. 

As  a  result  of  a  full  review  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs  during 
1988,  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1991  amended  the  basic  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  clarify  and  modify  the  ob- 
jectives of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. This  was  the  first  basic  overall 
assessment  and  rewrite  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  since  1973.  This  legisla- 
tion was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  We  need  to  build  on  this  im- 
portant work,  taking  account  of  new 
discussions  in  the  world's  capitals 
about  sharing  the  responsibility  for 
creating  and  maintaining  the  new 
world  order. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  a 
special  and  primary  responsibility  in 
formulating  programs  and  policies  to 
meet  these  new  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Resolution  92,  as  reimrted 
from  the  Conamittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, so  that  the  committees  may 
move  forward  to  discharge  the  respec- 
tive responsibilities  mandated  to  them. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bboomfikld]. 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Me.  Speaker.  I 
join  the  gentleman  ftom  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  in  thanking  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pexusylvania  [Mr.  Gatdos].  and  the 
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ranking  fniniority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman f»om  Ohio  [Mr.  GiLLMOR],  as 
well  as  t^e  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
he  gentleman  from  North 
Mr.  Rose],  and  the  ranking 
ember,  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Tho»«as]  for  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  concerns  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

years,  the  gentleman  from 
Fascell]  has  been  very 
willing  t4  accommodate  the  minority 
and  treat!  us  fairly  in  the  allocation  of 
committeiB  funds.  A  great  deal  of 
progress  %&a  been  made  in  recent  years 
g  the  disparity  in  pay  be- 
e    majority    and    minority 
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mittee, 
Carolina 
minority 
Califomli 


Over  tl 
Florida 


in  reduc 
tween  t] 
staffs. 

HoweV( 
one  thlni 
Mr.  Spei 
frustrati 


I  have  to  call  attention  to 
that  troubles  me  very  much, 
er.  It  is  probably  the  most 
issue  I  face.  That  is  the  as- 
signment! of  conmiittee  office  space. 
This  is  n^t  really  an  issue  for  the  gen- 
tleman tkom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gay- 
DOS]  to  andress,  but  I  have  to  bring  it 
up  becaufe  I  believe  it  is  appropriate. 
Currently,  our  minority  employees  are 
scattered  in  offices  all  over  the  Hill.  In 
addition,  I  have  been  forced  to  give  up 
two  of  mj  personal  storage  areas  in  the 
Rayburn  Office  Building  to  house  sev- 
eral minc^-ity  employees.  This  arrange- 
ment is  i  continuing  hindrance  to  our 
day-to-da^  operations,  and  affects  our 
ability  t<  support  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  th  i  committee. 


During 
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my  appearance  before  the 
Subcomniittee  on  Accounts  last 
month,  t^e  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
agreed  te  assist  in  trying  to  obtain 
more  adequate  space  in  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building  to  house  the  full 
committee  minority  staff. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar],  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas],  the  ranking  minority 
member  pf  the  full  committee,  have 
also  indliated  thefr  assistance  on  this 
problem,  which  I  deeply  appreciate. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
GillmorI  and  others  in  voicing  my  sup- 
port for  Qhe  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee recoknmendation  to  reform  the 
committee  funding  system.  I  strongly 
support  nhls  resolution  and  urge  Mem- 
bers to  support  it. 

Mr.  GAjifDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  hur- 
riedly, if!  I  may  respond  to  my  friend, 
supposedly  in  the  next  year  or  two 
there  will  be  some  additional  space  in 
the  Capitol.  The  problem,  as  we  dis- 
cussed it:  at  the  committee  level,  lies 
specifically  with  the  administration 
leadershlt)  on  the  House  side  and  the 
Senate,  presumably,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  allocating  space  pursuant 
to  that  expansion  here  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  BEOOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


MESSAGE  fROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  tn  writing  frt>m  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U  nlted  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran.  o  le  of  his  secretaries. 


providing  for  expenses  of  in- 
vestigat:ons  and  studies  by 

standing!  and  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  GAYIXiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKt],  the  chaiinan  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mei  ins. 

Mr.  ROSTiJJKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 92,  the  House  conmiittee  funding 
resolution.  Ilus  resolution  provides 
funding  for  House  committees  during 
the  first  session  of  the  102d  Congress. 

House  Resolution  92  provides  an  over- 
all increase  in  funding  for  all  House 
committees  df  just  imder  7  percent.  For 
the  most  paft,  fvmdlng  increases  for 
committees  are  needed  In  our  ongoing 
effort  to  ret^n  qualified  staff  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  of  the 
staff  on  my  cbmmittee  could  commajid 
significantly  pigher  levels  of  i>ay  in  the 
private  sector.  In  order  to  keep  these 
talented  inqivlduals  in  government 
service,  we  «eed  to  try  to  pay  them 
competitive  salaries. 

The  individual  members  of  our  com- 
mittee are  sQso  exi>eriencing  difficul- 
ties retaining  qualified  staff  to  handle 
their  Ways  and  Means  workload.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  cur- 
rently the  only  exclusive  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which 
does  not  have  funds  available  to  it  for 
assistant  staff  positions.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  Conunittee  Chairman 
Rose,  ranking  minority  member  Bill 
Thomas  and  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts Chairnutn  Gatdos  for  working 
with  us  to  reach  a  compromise  on  the 
issue  of  assistant  staff  positions  for  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Wasrs 
and  Means. 

House  Reseiutlon  92  Includes  fUnds 
which  will  Edlow  us  to  provide  an 
$11,000  salar;'^  supplement  for  a  staff 
person  siwclf  ically  assigned  to  perform 
Ways  and  M(ians  work  for  each  of  our 
members. 

The  resolu:,lon  before  us  today  pro- 
vides necessiry  funds  for  the  major 
committees  in  the  House,  allowing  us 
to  properly  conduct  committee  busi- 
ness and  fulfill  our  legislative  obliga- 
tions. I  strojigly  urge  all  Members  to 
support  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  ihe  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  L^]. 

Mr.  LENT.JMr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  92,  the  com- 
mittee fundmg  resolution  for  1991.  I 
strongly  sudport  this  resolution  and 
urge  my  Re]|ublican  colleagues  on  the 
committee  tp  support  it.  and  at  the 
same  time  I  want  to  compliment  Chair- 
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man  Rose  and  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Gaydos,  along  with  the  grentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor]  for 
their  leadership  and  consideration. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
thanks  to  their  leadership,  the  minor- 
ity budget  request  for  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  has  been  fully 
funded. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  this  funding 
will  provide  the  minority  counsel's  of- 
fice with  approximately  19  percent  of 
the  total  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee funding.  This  constitutes  sig- 
nificant progrress  toward  an  equitable 
allocation  for  the  minority,  given  the 
fact  that  we  were  locked  into  an  allo- 
cation of  12.28  percent  for  a  number  of 
years. 

First,  Chairman  John  Dinoell  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  submitting 
my  request  in  its  entirety  with  his 
strong  support  to  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  for  its  strong  advocacy 
of  the  equitable  allocation  of  resources 
to  the  minority. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  House 
Administration  Comntiittee  will  be  ex- 
amining funding  process  reforms,  in- 
cluding the  specific  reforms  mentioned 
in  the  Republican  policy  statement.  I 
am  svire  that  changes  can  be  made 
which  would  serve  all  of  us  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "Yes." 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MnxER],  the  distinguished 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me,  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  and  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
conunittee  for  the  support  that  they 
have  shown  to  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

I  know  that  each  and  every  year  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and 
the  Accounts  Subcommittee  have  to 
struggle  with  some  very  difficult 
choices  between  all  the  competing  de- 
mands on  the  Members  to  try  to  allo- 
cate the  resources  necessary  so  that 
the  committees  of  this  institution  can 
do  their  jobs,  and  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  the  effort  they  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Interior  Committee. 

The  Interior  Committee  is  under- 
going some  changes.  We  have  a  number 
of  very  difficult  issues  that  are  con- 
&:t>nting  us  this  year  that  have  not 
been  addressed  for  some  time  that 
came  up  again  in  terms  of  priorities, 
our  national  energy  policy,  the  con- 
cerns of  problems  within  the  Indian  na- 
tions, ancient  forests,  the  spotted  owl; 
the  list  goes  on  and  on  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  resources  and  to  try  to 
develop  coherent  policies  with  respect 
to  the  resources  of  this  Nation. 


The  resources  that  this  committee 
made  available  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee will  allow  us  to  enhance  not  only  a 
couple  of  the  majority  positions,  but 
also  minority  positions  and  give  the 
minority  greater  leeway  in  the  han- 
dling of  their  staff  and  the  resources 
available  to  them  and  give  them  addi- 
tional flexibility  and  independence 
with  respect  to  their  staff  and  other  re- 
source allocations  to  them. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  I  would  urge  all 
Members  to  support  this  resolution. 

I  think  the  committee  has  been  not 
only  very  fair  with  respect  to  the  var- 
ious committees  of  the  House,  but  also 
has  been  very  careful  and  judicious  in 
its  allocation  of  the  public's  money 
with  respect  to  the  running  of  these 
committees. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  about  larger  issues 
than  simply  committee  funding — the 
need  to  reform  the  Congress,  our  com- 
mittee structure  and  our  process. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  agreed  to  look  at 
reform  proposals,  including  the  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  Republican  policy 
committee. 

Some  of  our  ideas  for  reform  include 
a  2-year  funding  cycle,  combining  in- 
vestigative and  statutory  accounts, 
and  giving  House  Administration  juris- 
diction over  both  accounts,  and  provid- 
ing resources  for  the  minority  propor- 
tionate to  our  membership. 

Other  issues  also  merit  consider- 
ation. One  of  those  items  is  oversight 
reform. 

Under  the  Republican  rules  package, 
committees  would  be  required  to  for- 
mally adopt  and  submit  their  oversight 
plans  for  that  Congress,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Congress,  committees  would  be 
required  to  include  an  oversight  sec- 
tion in  their  final  activity  report  at 
the  end  of  a  Congress. 

Now,  what  we  have  instead  is  the 
same  oversight  agendas  year  after 
year.  It  gets  rather  ridiculous. 

The  Banking  Committee  is  just  one 
example.  Under  economic  conversions 
the  world  seems  to  have  stood  still. 
Last  year's  language  reads: 

The  rapid  changes  toward  world  democracy 
and  the  lessening  of  International  tensions 
may  provide  future  opportunities  to  divert 
defense  funding  to  social  programs. 

What  does  It  say  this  year? 

The  rapid  changes  toward  world  democracy 
and  the  lessening  of  International  tensions 
provide  opportunities  to  divert  defense  find- 
ing to  domestic  programs. 

Other  oversight  a«renda  items  are 
alike,  including  Government-sponsored 
enterprises,  condition  of  the  depository 
insurance  funds,  and  funding  of  the 
thrift  assistance  package. 
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Even  more  examples.  The  FIRREA 
oversight  agenda  last  year  reads: 

We  will  conduct  hearings  on  how  well  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  198B  has  succeeded  in  re- 
solving the  savings  and  loan  crisis. 
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This  year  it  reads: 

The  subcommittee  will  conduct  hearings 
on  how  well  the  Financial  Institutions  Re- 
form, Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1969 
has  succeeded  in  resolving  the  savings  and 
loan  crisis. 

The  Resolution  Tnist  Corporation 
agenda  is  the  same  this  year  as  last. 
Even  the  travel  agenda  is  the  same. 
Last  year,  "Hearings  on  the  issue  of  fi- 
nancial Indiistry  restructuring  are 
scheduled  for  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York  and  Atlanta."  This  year, 
same  issues,  same  cities. 

Nothing  has  changed. 

I  have  picked  just  one  conmiittee, 
and  there  are  other  examples  if  you 
really  want  to  go  through  it  line  by 
line.  But  oversight  means  work,  not 
words;  it  means  following  through  on 
the  legislation  we  pass,  not  just  repeat- 
ing bureaucratic  cliches. 

I  must  say  that  during  the  long  pe- 
riod I  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  one  of  the  real  positive 
things  I  thought  we  did  was  the  yearly 
review  of  the  appropriations  process— 
we  got  oversight.  But  it  ought  to  be  the 
legislative  committees  who,  frankly, 
are  doing  their  own  oversight. 

This  institution,  in  its  periodic  fits  of 
moralizing,  chastises  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  for  failures.  Yet, 
when  it  comes  to  criticizing  our  own 
failure  of  oversight,  all  we  can  do  is 
chant  some  magic  words.  Well,  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  not  enough.  If  this  in- 
stitution is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  laws  we  pass  actually  operate  in 
the  public  interest,  we  have  failed,  big 
time,  i^  oversight. 

It  is  time  for  some  humility,  some 
hard  work  and  some  pride  in  following 
through  instead  of  just  repeating  last 
year's  platitudes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  the  money  we 
spend  on  committee  budgets  and  over- 
sight, who  oversees  the  committees? 
Perhaps  we  should  ask  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  review  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Congress  since,  after  all, 
we  ask  them  to  review  the  operations 
of  all  other  Government  agencies.  That 
may  be  a  little  bit  too  extreme,  be- 
cause we  like  to  think  of  ourselves  in 
the  legislative  branch  as  somewhat  om- 
nipotent. But  just  a  word  to  the  wise 
ought  to  be  sufficient  here. 

I  thank  the  committee  and  its  mem- 
bership for  the  arduous  task  that  they 
have  to  perform  in  hearing  requests  on 
a  daily  basis,  yes,  for  more  and  more 
and  more  and,  from  time  to  time,  you 
all  have  to  take  that  position.  "We 
can't  say  'yes,'  we  ought  to  say  'no.' " 
And  it  is  more  difficult,  in  any  case,  in 
the  political  arena  to  say  "no"  than  it 
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Is  to  say  "yes."  I  apidaud  you  for  what 
yoa  have  done. 

Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  funding  resolu- 
tion presented  for  our  consideration  by 
the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts. Chairman  Gatdos  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  ensure 
that  our  committees  have  the  re- 
sources to  supiwrt  the  work  we  are  un- 
dertaking in  this  session  of  the  102d 
Congress.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Chair- 
num  Rose  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  tall  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration for  their  recognition  of  our 
funding  needs. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
continue  its  tradition  of  careful  man- 
agement of  the  funds  allocated  by  the 
Congress  to  support  the  extensive  leg- 
islative and  oversight  responsibilities 
within  our  jurisdiction.  This  year,  our 
agenda  Includes  oversight  of  the  25- 
titie  1990  farm  bill,  agricultural  trade 
Issues,  food  safety,  alternative  fuels 
frt>m  agricultural  sources,  nutrition, 
environmental  issues,  future  regula- 
tion reform,  forest  management,  farm 
credit,  dairy  program  reform,  crop  in- 
surance and  disaster  funding,  income 
disparity  between  rural  and  urban 
areas,  and  numerous  other  important 
issues. 

Through  the  years,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  met  its  significant 
workload  with  modest  but  very  able 
and  equitably  divided.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  a  membership  both  majority 
and  minority  which  Is  conunltted  to  a 
conservative  use  of  the  conmilttee's  re- 
sources without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  our  work.  We  have  always  endeav- 
ored to  return  ftmds  to  the  Treasury 
and  these  unspent  fUnds  result  in  nota- 
ble savings  during  the  span  of  years. 
We  have  alwajrs  endeavored  to  give, 
with  the  continued  support  of  the 
membership  of  our  committee  on  both 
■ides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  give  the  Congress  and  the 
people  we  represent  full  value  for  the 
money  allocated  to  enable  us  to  meet 
oar  legislative  and  oversight  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  urge  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
rapport  this  funding  resolution  which 
is  Important  to  the  legislative  and 
oveiaight  work  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  f^m  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  GmoBiCH]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
trotn  Ohio  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  I  do  sup- 
port this,  and  I  urge  on  the  Repabllcan 
side  thjit  everyone  vote  "yes"  this 
afternoon.  I  think,  on  balance,  this  is  a 
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slgnificint  continuing  step  toward  a 
fairer  lelationship  in  the  process  of 
running  the  House.  I  want  to  single 
out,  aniong  others,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mjdller]  who  did  cor- 
rectly point  out  that  he  is  going  to  a 
much  more  appropriate  method  of  al- 
lowing the  Republican  side  to  manage 
their  resources. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this 
House,  I  think,  to  get  the  full  one-third 
funding]  that  the  conunittees  should 
have  for  the  Republican  side.  We  rep- 
resent about  40  percent  of  the  seats,  47 
percent!  of  the  vote.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  thajt  we  get  at  least  a  third  of  the 
funding. 

But  this  is  a  better  funding  proposal 
for  stah'  than  we  have  had  in  past 
years.  It  does  indicate  another  step  in 
the  direction  of  fairness  on  the  part  of 
the  Deifiocratic  majority.  I  would  very 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side  vote  "yes"  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  (lAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutei  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [|lr.  Ranoel],  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
Bupportl  of  House  Resolution  92,  the 
standing  and  select  committee  funding 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  committee  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Rose  and 
Mr.  TqoMAS,  for  their  leadership  in 
crafting  this  funding  package,  as  well 
as  thal^  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
membet  of  the  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Gaydos  and  Mr.  GnxMOR. 

Once  again,  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts had  numerous  committee  fimd- 
ing  requests  in  excess  of  previous-year 
funding  levels.  In  this  time  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, the  subcommittee  had  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  assessing  these  requests 
and  recommending  funding  levels  for 
each  canmilttee.  Mr.  Gatdos,  the  sub- 
committee chainnan,  and  Mr. 
GnxJiOR.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, dlq  an  excellent  job  in  leading  the 
subcommittee  through  this  difficult 
process. 

The  sarcotics  problem  has  been  an 
increasing  priority  of  the  American 
people  land  the  Congress.  The  select 
conmiiftee's  activities  and  responsibil- 
ities h4ve  dramatically  escalated  with 
few  slgmificant  Increases  in  resources. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  ^d  Control  has  a  very  serious 
mandate.  It  is  the  only  congressional 
commiltee  with  comprehensive  over- 
sight responsibility  for  the  drug  prob- 
lem. "Hie  drug  trafficking  and  abuse 
crisis  i|i  this  country  has  escalated  to 
fHghteiing  proportions.  A  number  of 
our  major  urban  areas  are  experiencing 
drug-r^ated  violence  at  levels  never 
seen  before.  Suburban  and  rural  areas 
are  experiencing  drug-related  tragedies 
that  are  usually  associated  with  urban 
areas.  'Xhe  costs  of  drug  trafficking  and 
abuse  to  our  society— the  lost  produc- 
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tivity  health  care  costs,  incarceration 
costs — are  conservatively  estimated  at 
$60  billion  a  year,  and  concern  about 
the  drug  Crisis  has  been  increasing 
around  the  World  as  international  lead- 
ers have  bOen  calling  attention  to  the 
problem,  seeking  multinational  co- 
operation la  narcotics  control  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  funding  resolution, 
while  not  granting  the  entire  request 
of  our  Narcotics  Committee,  jurovides 
adequate  funding  for  the  committee  to 
continue  its  vital  work  in  the  upcom- 
ing year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
iwrt  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposltlfn  to  the  7-percent  increase 
in  committee  funding.  The  7-i)ercent 
increase  is  ,3  percent  above  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

when  we  are  asking  our 
senior  citizens,  and  other 
>vemment  entitlement  pro- 
ive  at  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease equsjl  to  the  rate  of  inflation,  we 
in  the  Congress  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple that  wfe  here  in  the  Congress  are 
the  truly  n^edy,  that  we  need  3  percent 
above  inflation  to  pay  our  committee 
stafXB,  to  help  us  do  our  job. 

A  7-percent  increase  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  acf;ual  increase  is  even  more, 
me  of  the  famous  account- 
here   in   Washington,    DC, 
over  SI  million  to  another 
to  make  the  increase 
look  even  smaller. 

For  those  two  Increases,  you  need  to 
look  at  the  increase  in  the  individual 
conunittee  accounts.  Those  increases 
are  roughly  about  12  percent.  At  a  time 
when  we  in  the  Congress  should  be  set- 
ting an  exa^mple  for  fiscal  restraint,  we 
are  here  agfdn  showing  an  already  cjm- 
Ical  Amerifcan  public  that  their  cjmi- 
cism  is  justified  and  the  talk  of  fiscal 
resi>onslbil|ty  is  relegated  to  campaign 
brochures,  i 

I  will  ris^  to  ask  Members  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  in  order  that  I 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
funding  increase  from  7  percent  to  the 
rate  of  inflation,  which  is  4  percent. 

Please,  Ictt  us  set  an  example. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentiewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mr4.  Schroeder],  chairman  of 
the  Selects  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and]  Families. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding 
tome.         I 

Mr.  Speafcer,  I  wanted  to  say  that  I 
am  very  h<^ored  to  be  taking  over  this 
that  Gborob  Miller  did 
job  with. 

very  proud  of  the  commit- 

one-third  of  the  staff  slots 
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wonmn  injcharge  of  it;  we  have  one- 
third  of  tl^e  space  being  allocated.  I 
think  you  could  not  look  at  a  more 
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model  committee,  and  we  also  grot  the 
inflationary  increase. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  lean,  mean,  doing- 
the-right-thing  committee.  Let  me  say 
to  Members  also,  we  want  to  nuike  a 
pledge  that  this  very,  very,  very  good 
staff  that  George  Miller  has  assem- 
bled are  all  experts  in  the  areas  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  families.  They  are 
there  to  serve  every  one  of  you  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  because  we  are  way 
behind  in  doing  things  for  children  in 
this  country. 

They  are  there  to  bring  all  sorts  of 
expertise.  This  morning  we  talked 
about  the  first  thing  we  want  to  do, 
which  is  a  congressional  challenge  on 
innovative  child  care  that  you  could 
find  all  over  America,  wherever  it  is. 
We  hope  all  of  you  will  participate  and 
the  staff  will  help  you  with  that. 

The  staff  will  be  getting  to  you  tax 
tips  for  America's  families  that  you 
can  hand  out  in  your  districts.  We  want 
to  make  Government  programs  more 
family  fMendly,  more  user  friendly, 
more  focused  on  children  and  doing 
whatever  they  possibly  can. 

We  are  very,  very  proud  at  the  exper- 
tise level,  and  we  do  not  think  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  families  should  be  a 
partisan  issue  at  all  even  though  we 
have  very  carefully  and  astutely  allo- 
cated everything  across  the  board 
equally  down  to,  I  think,  the  last  centi- 
meter. 

But  I  thank  the  gentleman  &:om 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gatdos]  and  his 
subconmiittee  for  helping  us,  and  this 
conmiittee,  with  its  limited  resources, 
wants  to  do  everjrthing  it  can  to  help 
focus  this  capital  city,  which  gives  lots 
of  rhetoric  to  family  and  children  but 
the  gap  between  the  rhetoric  and  the 
action  has  been  great. 
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Blr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  focus  on 
that  gap  and  see  if  we  cannot  close  it 
and  do  everything  we  can  with  this 
staff  to  serve,  not  only  us,  but  hope- 
fully, the  Camilles  of  the  taxpayers  out 
there.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  think 
you're  going  to  find  this  is  one  of  the 
great  bargains  that  Americans  get  be- 
cause they  really  are  going  to  try  to 
work  to  make  some  changes,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  f^om  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GUiLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska'  [Mr. 
Barrett].    

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  take  the  floor  today  as  the 
only  f^-eshman  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  and  on  its 
Accounts  Subconmiittee  in  the  102d 
Congress.  And  I  take  the  floor  in  sup- 
port of  the  1991  committee  funding  res- 
olution. House  Resolution  92. 

I  will  admit  that  I  was  a  bit  apin^ 
hensive  when  I  got  the  telephone  call 
informing  me  that  the  minority  leader 
was  asking  me  to  serve  on  this  com- 
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mittee.  After  all,  the  work  of  House 
Administration  is  not  widely  known, 
nor  easily  explained  to  our  constitu- 
ents, and  it  is  certainly  not  a  commit- 
tee assignment  that  generates  head- 
lines back  home  in  our  districts. 

But  I  can  rise  today  after  working 
with  the  committee  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  after  watching  the  resolution 
before  us  today  come  through  the  proc- 
ess, and  I  can  say  to  Mr.  Michel  and  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  thank  you 
for  this  privilege. 

It  was  intmiediately  evident  that  the 
members  of  House  Administration, 
many  of  whom  have  done  this  duty  for 
several  years,  care  about  this  institu- 
tion deeply.  They  are  dedicated  to  see- 
ing it  improve  and  function  fairly  and 
serve  the  Nation  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities  and  resources. 

So  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  and  commend  Chairman  Rose 
for  his  leadership,  and  also  Accoimts 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Gaydos  for  so 
expertly  and  diplomatically  guiding 
the  subcommittee  through  its  hearings 
and  the  markup  of  the  funding  resolu- 
tion. 

My  thanks  also  goes  to  the  conamit- 
tee's  ranking  Republican  Bill  Thokas: 
also  Paul  Gillmor,  my  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Accounts  Subcommittee. 
And  I  would  be  amiss  if  I  did  not  recog- 
nize minority  staffers,  particularly 
Mary  Sue  Englund,  Sarah  Goddard,  and 
Karen  Parker.  Thank  you  for  being  so 
helpful  and  so  patient  with  this  fresh- 
man and  for  the  excellent  material  you 
provided  to  me  and  to  my  staff. 

On  the  question  of  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon.  House  Resolu- 
tion 92,  and  the  S60.8  million  it  author- 
izes for  the  investigations  and  studies 
of  standing  and  select  committees  of 
the  House,  I  urge  its  approval. 

I  especially  want  to  speak  to  my 
f^^shman  colleagues,  particularly  the 
Republican  freshman.  This  may  be  a 
vote  on  which  you  are  inclined  to  vote 
no.  Perhaps  no  is  the  easy  vote,  but  yes 
is  the  correct  vote. 

Committees  play  the  central  role  in 
the  House's  discharge  of  its  responsi- 
bilities for  legislating  and  overseeing 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Although  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  abide  by  budget  constraints  we 
impose  on  other  Federal  spending,  we 
cannot  jeopardize  the  quality  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  committee  work  by 
short-changing  committee  resources. 

Overall,  House  Resolution  92,  pro- 
vides a  7-percent  increase  in  funding 
over  the  1990  level.  This  is  more  than  I 
would  like  to  see,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  agreement  brought  to  the  floor  was 
hammered  out  in  full  recognition  of 
strict  budget  constraints.  All  requests, 
except  those  of  four  committees  that 
happened  to  come  in  with  very  reason- 
able numbers,  were  cat,  and  some  cut 
substantially. 


But  there  is  more  than  numbers  to 
this  resolution.  Beyond  just  the  dollar 
amounts,  there  is  the  issue  of  improv- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  minority. 

Despite  the  unfortunate  decision  this 
year  by  the  Democratic  caucus  not  to 
require  committee  chairman  to  provide 
any  more  than  20  percent  of  investiga- 
tive funding  to  the  minority,  I  am  im- 
pressed that  both  majority  and  minor- 
ity on  House  Administration  remain 
committed  and  sincere  in  their  effort 
to  improve  the  inequities  suffered  by 
the  minority  and  to  more  fairly  allo- 
cate committee  resources.  The  goal,  of 
course  for  this  side  of  the  aisle,  being 
an  eventual  one-third  share  of  staff  and 
budget. 

This  conmiitment  is  reflected  in 
House  Resolution  92  and,  as  such,  I 
think  it  deserves  the  support  of  all  Re- 
publicans. I  strongly  urge  a  yes  vote. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
l¥i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hancock]. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gillmor]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  many 
taxpayers  are  being  forced  to  reassess 
their  personal  budgets  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living,  set 
aside  money  to  educate  their  children 
and  save  for  their  retirement,  a  7-per- 
cent increase,  I  am  sure,  would  help 
them  get  their  house  in  order.  It  seems 
to  me  we  in  the  Congress  have  an  obli- 
gation, and  this  is  said  repeatedly,  to 
lead  by  example  by  holding  the  line  on 
all  exiwnses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple want  us  to  get  their  House  in  order, 
the  House  of  the  people  in  order,  and 
hold  the  line  on  all  expenses. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
oppose  this  increase.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  not  collapse.  The 
Union  will  not  collapse.  Let  as  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  people  that 
the  rhetoric  we  heard  on  the  House 
floor  last  week,  that  we  truly  mean  it. 
Let  us  quit  talking  about  it.  Let  us  do 
somethiiig  about  it. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  speakers.  Let  me  make  two 
brief  points  as  to  what  we  were  looking 
at. 

First,  in  terms  of  the  level  of  spend- 
ing for  conmiittees,  we  wanted  to  reach 
a  reasonable  level,  and  that  is  subject 
to  difference  depending  on  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  but  I  think  in  a  biparti- 
san way  we  did  reach  what  is  a  reaaon- 
able  level  of  considering  the  needs  that 
we  have  at  this  time. 

Second,  oar  major  concern  was  that 
we  get  a  more  equitable  dlstribation  of 
committee  resources  for  the  minority, 
and  I  want  to  commraid  the  majority 
leadership  on  the  conunlttee.  We  ar« 
definitely  moving  in  that  direction  in 
this  reaolution.  as  in  the  preoeding  one. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ursre  my  colleagrues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  asking  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  support  this  legislation,  let  me 
refer  to  just  a  few  points  that  I  want  to 
make  that  I  think  are  of  grave  impor- 
tance. I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand and  to  note  that  the  committee 
needs  fluctuate.  They  do  not  remain 
constant.  In  any  one  particular  fiscal 
year  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means;  for  instance,  the  year  they  had 
the  great  Tax  Code  revision,  the  first 
in  10  years;  they  had  great  need  that 
year,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi],  the  chairman, 
came  before  our  committee,  explained 
the  situation,  and  they  received  a  sub- 
stantial increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
when  they  put  into  place  2  or  3  years 
ago  an  entirely  new  retirement  system 
for  every  individual  Federal  employee 
called  FERS,  which  many  of  us  belong 
to,  and  that  was  an  exigency  at  the 
time  that  had  to  be  addressed. 

In  addition,  we  also  have  the  savings 
and  loan  problem  and  the  housing  prob- 
lem, and  those  committees  need,  and 
rightfully  demand,  extra  staff,  and  one 
of  the  biggest  complaints  we  have  be- 
fore the  committee  is  that,  when  they 
go  into  these  very,  very  specific  areas, 
they  lack  expertise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  known  on  the 
Hill  that  individuals  come  here,  learn 
their  profession,  and  then  they  leave  us 
for  higher  pay  downtown,  or  out  in 
California,  or  New  York,  or  wherever, 
and  they  learn  here  on  the  Hill.  That 
may  be  well  and  good.  I  can  accept 
that,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  keep  these  committees 
competitive  and  functioning.  How  can 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
function  if  it  does  not  have  expert  staff 
to  stand  up  and  be  equal  to  all  the 
other  staff  that  belong  to  all  the  big 
companies,  small  and  big  taxpayers 
throughout  the  whole  Nation?  So,  my 
colleagaes  see  that  is  a  problem  that 
stays  with  the  committee,  and  we  have 
to  address  it. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
tbrooghout  all  of  these  fluctuating  pe- 
riods which  I  referred  to  that  the  fact 
still  remains,  and  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois  [Mr.  Michel],  the  minority 
leader,  made  this  point:  The  fact  still 
remains  that  over  the  last  11  years, 
from  1981  to  include  this  year,  the 
standing  committees  and  the  select 
committees  on  an  average,  the  average 
azmoal  increase  has  been  3.45  percent. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  This  year 
happens  to  be  close  to  7  percent,  6.9.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be  next 
year,  but  we  take  an  average,  and  my 
colleagues  can  see  the  dedication  of 


years.  I 
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our  subommittee  keeping  it  down  to 
realistic  rigrures.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
do  it  bee  luse  I  would  challenge  anyone 
to  take  ( ver  this  committee,  and  gath- 
er unto  I  hemselves  any  personnel  that 
they  wis  i,  and  let  them  try  to  divide 
up  six-  x>int-some  million  dollars 
among  i  .11  these  committees  where 
each  one  of  them  feels  that  their  legis- 
lation is  fnost  important. 

D  1600 

It  seen  s  to  me  the  task  is  almost  in- 
surmoun  able,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
so  much  inherent  respect  for  the  com- 
mittee fc  r  doing  its  job  over  the  last  11 


tiave  been  on  the  committee 


for  22  yei  j^.  and  I  know  this  job  is  not 
heralded  in  a  lot  of  places.  Many  Mem- 
bers do  1  lot  seek  this  job.  for  the  pri- 
mary reason  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
job.  It  lakes  one's  time  from  other 
things,  a  id  it  does  not  get  the  notori- 
ety that  a  lot  of  other  committee  as- 
signmentjB  receive. 

I  just  ^ant  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  J  have  a  4.1-percent  COLA  in 
this  year's  budget,  and  everybody 
seems  tq  forget  that.  That  is  4.1  per- 
cent thai  the  conunittees  have  a  right 
to  expecaand  that  they  do  deserve. 

So,  Mij.  Speaker,  I  think  what  the 
subcomnjittee  and  the  committee  have 
brought  before  the  full  House  is  very 
reasonable.  It  compares  favorably,  and 
it  shows  ia  track  record  of  a  very  con- 
servative! consideration  of  all  these 
various  requests. 

In  cloang,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  ab*ut  these  elements  that  I  have 
reminded  them  of  and  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  reeolution. 

Mr.  OINpELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of)  House  Resolution  92,  the  commit- 
tee funding  resolution  for  1991 . 1  want  to  thank 
and  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts,  Mr.  Gaydos,  £is  well 
as  ttie  ranking  Republkan  memt)er  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  GiLLMOR  for  their  excellent 
work  in  crafting  this  resolution.  The  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  is  grateful  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  all  nr>embers  of  tfie  subcommittee 
and  the  fi|l  House  Administration  Committee, 
including  Chairman  Rose  and  Mr.  Thomas,  for 
ttie  fairr>es  and  courtesy  with  which  we  have 
been  treatad  in  this  process. 

I  am  alio  pleased  to  note  that  with  the  re- 
sources provided  under  tfiis  resolution,  our 
committee  for  the  first  time  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
the  minorty's  full  request  for  funding.  The 
Members  ihoukj  understarxj  tfiat  virtually  all  of 
the  real  gtowth  in  the  energy  and  commerce 
budget  for  1991  will  go  to  the  mirwity.  These 
funds  will  enable  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Lent, 
and  his  colleagues  to  make  signifKant 
progress  in  obtaining  the  additk>nal  resources 
needed  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  recognize 
the  minority's  need  for  adequate  funding.  But 
we  have  a^  made  the  point  for  several  years 
that  this  wouki  require  an  infuskxi  of  new 
funds;  that  is,  enlarging  the  pie,  not  enlarging 
the  minority's  share  of  the  existing  pie.  The 
decision  of  tfie  Accounts  Subcommitiee  to 
adopt  Itvs  lapproach  wiN,  we  hope,  put  an  end 


to  the  diffKulties  we  have  encountered  annu- 
ally on  this  point 

This  resoluti^  was  adopted  by  a  bipartisan 
consensus  of  the  Accounts  Subcommittee  arxJ 
the  House  Administration  Committee.  Mr.  LEfff 
and  I  have  sent  a  joint  letter  to  our  colleagues 
on  ttie  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  urg- 
ing their  bipartisan  support  for  the  resolution. 
I  reiterate  my  ^upport  for  the  resdutkm  today 
arxi  believe  tt^  it  warrants  the  support  of 
every  Member.' 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttie  resolution.  I  sirnply  wouki  like  to  state 
that,  for  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
atk>ns,  our  entire  request  was  accepted  by  the 
majority,  a  recpjest  that  included  the  additk>n 
of  anottier  minority  staff  sk>t  and  a  networked 
computer  systein  for  ttie  minority. 

I  woukj  emptiasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  chair- 
man CONYERS  has  accommodated  every  re- 
quest of  ttie  minority  this  past  year  with  re- 
spect to  equipment,  travel,  personnel  and  sal- 
aries. I  commend  him  for  helping  to  irrfxove 
ttie  allocation  of  resources  between  minority 
and  majority. 

On  the  Government  Operatk)ns  Committee 
budget  generaly,  I  woukj  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues tfiat  otjrs  is  primarily  an  investigative 
committee,  wti^se  jur^ictkm  encompasses  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  ttie 
programs  ttiey  administer.  Our  committee's 
work  produces  results.  We  save  money.  Past 
Government  Operations  Committee  bills  have 
saved  and  corainue  to  save  billkins  of  dollars: 
ttie  Inspector  Qeneral  Act,  ttie  Brooks  Act.  and 
ttie  Papenvortc  Reductkxi  Act  to  name  a  few. 

In  ttie  10l3t  Congress,  under  Chairman 
CONYERS'  leadership,  a  bipartisan  bill  creating 
a  Chief  Financial  Offner  structure  for  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  w«s  devek>ped  and  ultimately 
signed  into  law  by  the  Preskient  My  time  is 
short,  but  aik>lv  me  to  state  this  about  the 
CFO  legislatkMi— its  direct  impact  in  terms  of 
savings  and  inproved  Government  efficiencies 
during  this,  its  first  year  of  operatkxi,  wiN  ex- 
ceed ttie  $60  million  price  tag  of  ttie  resolutkxi 
under  consideiBtkin.  Couple  this  fact,  with  our 
ongoing  investigative  agenda,  oversight  of  ttie 
laws  merrtkyiei^  above  and  the  agerxla  Chair- 
man CONYERsi  arxl  I  have  planned  for  the 
102d  Congress,  and  I  can  assure  you  our  re- 
sults next  year  will  be  at  least  as  impressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  I  support  this 
budget,  I  comrpend  my  ctiairman  and  I  enjoin 
my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of  this  res- 
olutkin.  I 

Mr.  KOSTmAyER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  ttte  committee  funding  resokilk>n. 
I  especially  want  to  offer  my  support  for  ttie 
requested  funoing  for  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Commitiee. 

This  commit^  has  one  of  ttie  best  records 
of  accompiishrMnt  in  ttie  entire  Congress,  this 
is  in  no  small  part  due  to  ttie  leadership  of  our 
atile  Chainnan  John  Oingeu.  In  ttie  last  Corv 
gress.  Energy  and  Commerce  was  responsible 
for  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  It 
brought  bills  to  the  House  regarding  AIDS  pot- 
Ky,  minority  health  care  improvement,  catie 
television  regubtkxi,  and  securities  mailcet  re- 
form. 

Again  this  y«ar  the  committee  is  worldng  on 
legislatkxi  whksh  will  effect  all  Americans.  Ttie 
importance  of  the  work  this  committee  does 
can  not  be  overstated. 
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In  the  coming  year,  the  Energy  and  Conn- 
merce  Committae  will  be  considering  several 
caetal  environmental  issues.  These  include 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act,  reauthorization  of  the  Resource  Corv 
servation  and  Recovery  Act,  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  recycling,  and  the  interstate 
transportation  of  solid  waste. 

This  committee  will  also  t>e  involved  in  the 
development  of  a  natior^  energy  strategy. 
The  development  of  alternative  fuels,  tlie  pos- 
sitMlity  of  a  reasonable  review  of  CAFE  stand- 
ards in  autonrK>biles,  new  natural  gas  pipeline 
constrvjction,  and  several  other  important  erv 
ergy  issues  will  be  considered  by  Vne  conrwnit- 
tee. 

I  am  sure  that  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Dingell,  we  can  expect  to  see  a 
level  of  efficiency  and  productivity  which 
matches  that  of  last  year,  tiut  only  if  the  conv 
mittee  is  funded  at  an  adequate  level.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  past  5-year  period, 
the  increase  in  funding  for  energy  and  com- 
merce  trailed  inflation  t>y  over  2  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
yes  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  and  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  345,  nays  76, 
not  voting  10,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  52] 

YEAS— 345 

AbflrcrtMnUe 

Bonlor 

Ooiver 

AckermaD 

Borskl 

Coatello 

Alezuider 

Boucher 

QxKhUn 

Andenon 

Boxer 

Cox(IL) 

Aodrewa(ME) 

Brewster 

Ck>yne 

AadrandU) 

Brooks 

Cramer 

Andrews  (TX) 

Harden 

Annniitlo 

Browder 

Davis 

Anthony 

Brown 

de  laOarza 

Anilccate 

Bruce 

DeFtzio 

Aipln 

Bryant 

DeLaoro 

Atkint 

Byron 

DeUams 

AoColn 

Derrick 

Baochns 

OunpbeU  (CA) 

Dickinson 

Baker 

Campbell  (00) 

Dicks 

Barnard 

Cardln 

Dlncell 

Barrett 

Carper 

DUon 

Barton 

Can- 

Donnelly 

Pfi^^ffYnn 

Chandler 

Dooley 

BeUenaon 

Chapman 

DooUttle 

Bennett 

Clay 

Dotsan(ND) 

Bentley 

Clement 

Downey 

Berenter 

Coleman  (UO) 

Dart)ln 

"*'  '"*** 

Coleman  CTX) 

Dwyer 

BeTlIl 

Collins  (IL) 

Dymally 

BUbray 

ColUns  (MI) 

Early 

Btltrakto 

Combert 

Eckart 

BUley 

Condlt 

Uwards(CA) 

Boeblert 

Conyers 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

En^l 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felshan 

Fish 

nake 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Oallecly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Gllcknuui 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Gordon 

Ooss 

Orandy 

Gray 

Goarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbmeckner 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

JefTerson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontt 

Kanlorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetekl 

Kostmayer 

UlFIix 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRooco 

Laughlln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Ballenger 

Boehner 

Banning 

Barton 


Llghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Uarlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCordy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHu^ 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Hfume 

Michel 

MlUer  (CA) 

Mineu 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mraxek 

Morphy 

Martha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Ozley 

Pallone 

Panetu 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poehard 

Price 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Kay 

Reed 

Rhodes 

Rlchardacm 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

NAYS— 76 

Camp 

(ninger 

Coble 

Cox  (CA) 

Crane 

Cnnnlngham 

Dannemeyer 


Ros-Lebtineo 

Rose 

Roetenkowskl 

Roakema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scbeuer 

Schirr 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schamer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

SweU 

Swin 

Synsr 

TallOD 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

HionitoD 

Torres 

TorrloelU 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walsh 

Waahlngton 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUaoa 


Wolf 

W(dpe 

Wyden 

Wjrll* 

Tatas 

TatroB 

To«ing(AK) 

Young  (FL) 


DeLay 

Daman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Onacao 

raweU 

Fields 

Ftanks(CD 


Gekas 

Gllchrest 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gundenon 

Hancock 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

Hobson 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

iDhofe 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaslch 

Klug 


Bustanuuite 
Jacobs 
Klecika 
Levlne  (CA) 


Kyi 

Leach 

McCrery 

McBwen 

Meyers 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnarl 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nichols 

NoMle 

Packard 

Petri 

Porter 

PorseU 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Ragnla 

lUgg* 


Rltter 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Santonun 

Seitsenbrenner 

Shays 


Snowe 

Steams 

Stump 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Walker 

Weber 

Zellff 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Lewis  (FL)  Stalllngs 

Miller  (OH)  Udall 

Obey 
Sanders 


Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  and  Messrs. 
PORTER.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  MOOR- 
HEAD, STEARNS,  KYL,  and  NICHOLS 
changed  their  vot>e  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri, 
GOODLING,  and  SLATTERY  changed 
their  vote  firom  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  363.  nays  58, 
not  voting  10,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  53] 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annanzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Herman 

BevUl 

Bllbny 

Blllrmkls 

BlU«y 

BoeUert 


YEAS— 363 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown 

Brace 

Bryant 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbril(OO) 

Cardla 

Carper 

CSIT 

Chandler 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clement 
CUager 
Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
OolUiM  (IL) 
ColllBS  (MI) 
Ooodlt 
Oooyen 
Cooper 


Costello 

Cooghlln 

Cox(IL) 

Coy*e 

Cramer 

Darden 

Davis 

delaOam 

DeF^do 

DeLaoro 

Dellams 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dtxoo 

Dooaelly 

Dooley 

DooUttle 

Dor^n(ND) 

DowBey 

DorUn 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bdwardi(TX) 

Emerson 
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ttcal 

LOTlnOfl) 

^«f«««'« 

Lewta(CA) 

lr*elcb 

L«wla(OA) 

bpgr 

Ucktfoot 

Braai 

Uptaakl 

Ftaoen 

LlTlatMon 

n^ 

Lloyd 

FttKhaa 

Lone 

Flehk 

Lowenr(CA) 

FIA 

LoweyiNT) 

nake 

Loken 

POCUMU 

MacbUey 

Mrtoa) 

Hantoa 

»Drt(TN) 

Markey 

PMakdtA) 

Marlenee 

rtaakadTT) 

Martin 

noM 

Marttaei 

Oallerly 

Mataol 

OaUo 

MaTTOolea 

Oaordoa 

MaaoU 

Ocildenoa 

McCaadleaa 

Oapbanlt 

MoQoakey 

a«na 

McCollnm 

oninaa 

McCrary 

OachraM 

MoCnrdy 

OUlBor 

McDade 

OUnaa 

McDeimott 

Olatrtch 

McOrath 

OUckmaB 

McHogk 

OoMalei 

McMU]aa(NO 

OoodUv 

McMlUao  <MD) 

OarAoa 

McNolty 

Ooa 

Meyeta 

Ondlaon 

tUmae 

Onady 

Mt<tel 

any 

Miliar  (CA) 

Onra 

MlasU 

Churliil 

Miak 

Oaadenoa 

Moakley 

Ball  (OH) 

MoUnari 

BalirrX) 

MoUoban 

BamUtOB 

Montcomery 

HaamMnchmUt 

Moody 

Haoaaa 

Monui 

HaiTla 

MoreUa 

Haatart 

MOfTlMID 

natrknr 

Mraak 

HajaaOL) 

Mnipky 

HajreatLA) 

Martha 

Heteer 

Myera 

Hartd 

Nack) 

UrmftmttA 

Natclier 

Hofeaoo 

N«al(MA) 

BodtteneckBa' 

Neal(NC) 

Hon 

Novak 

HOItOB 

HOOflltOB 

Oboatar 

Bojar 

Obey 

HaMard 

OUd 

BKkaliy 

Ortlx 

Bnsfeaa 

Oiton 

HtttO 

Omtmom 

B]f«e 

Ovena<UD 

Irahnl 

Oiley 

Jaflkma 

Packard 

JaaklM 

PUloae 

JokaaoaiCT) 

PaaeUa 

JokMM(SD) 

PaUenoD 

Jokaatoa 

Paxon 

Joaaa(OA) 

PayMfliJ) 

Joaaa<NO 

Paaae 

JOMB 

Peloal 

KaaXnU 

Paaay 

Kaptor 

PerkiM 

Kaatck 

PManoBCPL) 

TWUKlil 

PMenoaQOO 

WtrntOj 

Ptckto 

KlUae 

FOtior 

Kolia 

FMbard 

Kbilar 

PHoe 

Xopalakl 

QnJlteB 

XoaUBaftr 

Batell 

KH 

Baafal 

Laraioe 

Bay 

Baed 

I^MMtar 

Bcfala 

LaMoa 

Rbodea 

I^Boeeo 

BtetardaoB 

IiH^IiHb 

Rldva 

IllWlKCA) 

BImUo 

LafeaaacFL) 

Btttar 

Roe 

Roenier 

Rocen 

Roa-Lehtlaen 

Roae 

Roatenkovikl 

Rookema 

Rovlaad 

Boybal 


Sabo 

gulden 

Sancmelater 

Sarvalloa 

Savace 

Savyer 

SaxtOB 

Scbaefer 

Scbeoer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Scbulie 

Scbomer 

SemiM) 

Sbaip 

Shaw 

Shatter 

Slkotskl 

Slslsky 

Skans 

Bkeen 

SkeltOD 

SUttery 

SUuirhter  (NT) 

Slaorbter  (VA) 

SmlUKFL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Smtt 

StaCTCi* 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokea 

Stodd* 

Sandqalat 

Swett 

Svlft 

Synar 

TkUon 

leaner 

Tunln 

Taylor  (MS) 
KCA) 
KOA) 

Thomaa(WT) 

Thornton 

Tonea 

Torrloelll 

Tovna 

Traflcant 

lYaxler 

Unaoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Ja(t 

Vento 

VlackMky 

Volkmer 

VacaaoTlch 

Walker 

Walah 

Waahlniton 

Waten 

Waxman 

Weiai 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

WUUama 

WUaon 

Wlae 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatat 

Tatron 

ToaBC(AK) 


AUard 

Archer 

Armey 

Ballenger 

Boehner 

Banning 

Barton 

Camp 

CampbeU  (^) 

Coble 

Combeat 

Cox  (CA) 

Oane 

CannlDirha]  i 

Dannemeyet 

DeLay 

DonuLD  (CA) 

Dreler 

Dancan 

Fawell 


Boatamanu 
Oymally 
Jacoba 
Klecika 


NAYS— 58 

Oekaa 

Hancock 

Hefley 

Henry 

Henrer 

HoUoway 

Hopklna 

Banter 

Inhofe 

Jaroea 

Klnr 

Leach 

McEwen 

Miller  (WA) 

Moorfaead 

Nichols 

Naasle 

Parker 

Payne  (VA) 

Petri 


Poraell 

Ramitad 

Ravenel 

RlCT» 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Santonun 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaya 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Steams 

Stamp 

Taylor  (NO) 

Upton 

Weber 

ZellfT 

Zlmmer 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Levloe  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Miller  (OH) 
Pickett 


StaUlngs 
Udall 
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So  thft  resolution  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abovej  recorded. 

A  motjion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabl^ 

50NAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  illness  in  the  family.  I  was  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  days  of  March  20  through 
22,  1991.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  as  Ibilows: 

March  iO,  1991: 

Roilcalll52.  Ordering  the  previous  question, 
House  Resolution  92.  "Vea." 

RoUcall  53.  htouse  Resolution  92,  House 
Committed  funding.  "Vea." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  G^YDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimdus  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  tb  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks oil  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McNuLTtr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest oi  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania^ 

There  fvas  no  objection. 


HOUR 


\F  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  21.  1991 

Mr.  skwYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
onanimdos  consent  that  when  the 
Hoase  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at'  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. Match  21, 1991. 

The  SI»EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectioa  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman ttom  Ohio? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  only  to  make  the  obser- 
vation that  if  the  leadership  would  ap- 
point th^  conference  committee  on  the 
Desert  Storm  supplemental  today  and 
would  clean  up  the  Desert  Storm  sup- 


March  20,  1991 


plemental  tonight,  we  could  pass  it  to- 
morrow; an0  to  make  the  observation 
that  if,  in  f4u;t,  we  wait  for  the  second 
supplemental  and  the  Senate  continues 
to  load  up  the  second  supplemental, 
and  we  try  to  rush  to  conference  to- 
morrow to  (iome  back  here  on  Friday, 
to  spend  Fr  .day  dealing  with  a  second 
supplemental  which  will  clearly  be  ve- 
toed in  the  form  that  it  is  likely  to  go 
to  conference  on,  that  we  will  be  in  a 
muddle.        | 

We  have  4  very  clear  chance  here  to 
pass  a  supplemental  on  Desert  Storm 
which  everyone  can  agree  to,  which  can 
be  voted  on  tomorrow.  The  House  could 
then  go  hon^e.  and  we  could  come  back 
after  the  retsess  and  work  out  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  with  enough  time  to 
conference.  But  if  we  send  a  piece  of 
junk  downtown,  it  will  be  be  vetoed, 
and  I  do  no^  see  any  way,  by  going  to 
conference  jtomorrow  night,  that  the 
Committee  1  on  Appropriations  will 
clean  up  th^  second  supplemental  in  24 
hours,  or  16  hours,  to  be  in  here  late 
Friday  nighfc  to  try  to  pass  something 
which  I  thiik  is  very  likely  to  be  ve- 
toed in  the  form  it  is  going  to  come  out 
of  that  conference. 

I  want  to  draw  up  a  distinction.  We 
could  go  Desert  Storm.  The  actual  sup- 
plemental wie  need.  The  one  that  has  to 
be  signed,  the  one  that  says  to  our  al- 
lies that  wie  are  going  to  spend  the 
money  and  we  want  them  to  pay  up. 
That  supplepental  needs  only  a  very 
small  amouat  of  work  in  conference.  It 
could  be  coiiferenced  tonight.  We  could 
pass  it  tomorrow,  and  Members  could 
go  home  tonborrow  night. 

I  urge  th^  Democratic  leadership  to 
appoint  the: conferees  to  Desert  Storm 
supplement^  this  afternoon  and  to 
allow  Members  to  get  that  particular 
bill  out  of  h^re. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objecjtion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t6  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 


There  was 


no  objection. 


WOMEir'S  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  SAWyER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  149) 
designating  March  1991  and  March  1992 
both  as  "Women's  History  Month."  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tlewonutn  ftem  Connecticut,  the  chief 
sponsor  ofj  this  legislation  [Ms. 
DeLauro]. 
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Mb.  DbLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  prompt 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  speak  on 
the  House  floor  about  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  legislation  I  have  introduced 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvee. 

D  1650 

Today  the  House  will  vote  on  Joint 
Resolution  149,  which  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  firom  New 
York  [Ms.  MoLiNARi]  and  I  introduced. 
This  resolution  proclaims  the  month  of 
March  1991  and  1992.  as  Women's  His- 
tory month. 

Women's  History  provides  a  new  per- 
spective for  looking  at  the  past,  a  per- 
spective which  honors  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  lives  of  the  many 
women  who  came  before  us.  It  also  pre- 
sents a  vision  for  the  future,  a  vision 
that  shows  us  there  are  no  limits  to 
achievement. 

From  Susan  Brownell  Anthony,  who 
led  women  to  the  voting  booths  in  1872, 
only  to  be  arrested,  and  while  awaiting 
trial  tried  to  vote  again  in  city  elec- 
tions, to  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who 
emerged  as  a  striking  symbol  of  demo- 
cratic strength  and  good  will  during  a 
tumultuous  period  of  our  country's  his- 
tory, to  Rosa  Parks,  who  defied  a  rac- 
ist society  and  refused  to  move  to  the 
back  of  a  bus,  women  have  been  at  the 
forefiront  of  revolution  and  change. 

This  is  a  particularly  apju-opriate 
time  to  be  honoring  women,  so  many 
have  served  so  proudly  and  with  such 
distinction  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  hard  work  that 
my  mother,  who  is  a  senior  member  of 
the  New  Haven  Board  of  Aldermen, 
having  served  24  years  in  that  body, 
the  longest  serving  member,  proud  of 
her  work  over  the  years  and  the  path 
that  she  paved  for  me. 

I  hope  that  all  the  avenues  of  oppor- 
tunity will  be  open  to  my  daughters. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  the  celebration  of  Women's 
History  Month  and  to  please  vote  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  149. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Ms. 
MOLINABI]. 

Ms.  MOLINARL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  fact  pletued  and 
honored  also  to  come  before  the  House 
today  to  talk  about  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 149  and  I  am  deUghted  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  firom  Ck>nnectlcut  [Ms. 
DbLaubo]  at  this  very  special  moment. 

The  House  will  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion today  which  will  designate  this 
March  and  next  Biarch  as  Women's  His- 
tory Month.  This  bipartisan  resolution 
has  been  proclaimed  by  Congress  since 
1960  and  commemorated  in  classrooms 
and  school  halls  throughout  this  coun- 
try every  March. 


Each  year  the  month  of  March  is 
dedicated  to  the  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  who  have 
made  historic  contributions  to  this  Na- 
tion in  so  many  ways,  whether  it  be  in 
securing  suffrage  rights,  equal  oppor- 
tunity, the  labor  movement,  civil 
rights,  nurturing  thefr  individual  fjami- 
lies  or  fighting  the  world's  wars. 

Women's  History  Month  is  important 
because  it  recognizes  these  accomplish- 
ments, accomplishments  that  unfortu- 
nately have  historically  been  ignored. 

It  also  gives  us  the  time  to  reflect 
and  recommit  ourselves  to  make  sure 
that  some  of  the  omissions  of  the  iwst 
will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

It  is  also  a  joyful  celebration,  and  in 
that  let  me  just  make  a  personal  ref- 
erence by  stating,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
year  ago  today  I  was  elected  to  this  re- 
spected and  august  body,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  celebrate  this  day  of  per- 
sonal achievement  by  remembering  all 
those  women  who  struggled  before  me 
to  make  this  magnificent  career  with 
all  of  you  possible. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
very  special  note.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  vro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  149 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  backgroand  have  made  his- 
toric contributionB  to  the  growth  and 
strencrth  of  our  Nation  in  coontless  recorded 
and  unrecorded  ways; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played  and 
continue  to  play  a  critical  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  social  role  in  every  sphere  of  the 
life  of  the  Nation  by  constituting  a  signlfl- 
cant  portion  of  the  labor  force  working  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  home; 

Whereas  American  women  have  jriayed  a 
unique  role  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Nation  by  providing  the  majority  of  the  vol- 
unteer labor  force  of  the  Nation; 

Whereas  American  women  were  particu- 
larly important  in  the  establishment  of  early 
charitable,  philanthropic,  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions in  our  Nation; 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  served  as  early 
leaders  In  the  forefiront  of  every  major  pro- 
gressive social  change  movement; 

Whereas  American  women  have  been  lead- 
ers not  only  In  securing  their  own  rights  of 
sufCrage  and  equal  opportunity,  but  also  in 
the  abolitionist  movement,  the  emanci- 
pation movement,  the  Industrial  labor  move- 
ment, the  clvU  rights  movement,  and  other 
movements,  especially  the  peace  movement, 
which  create  a  more  fair  and  Just  society  for 
all;  and 

Whereas  despite  these  contributions,  the 
role  of  American  women  In  history  has  been 
consistently  overlooked  and  undervalued  In 
the  literatore.  teaching,  and  study  of  Amer- 
ican history:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
retentativa  of  the  United  Statet  of  America  in 
Congreu  oaemMed.  That  ICarch  1991  and 
March  199S  are  designated  both  as  "Women's 
History  Month",  and  the  President  is  author- 


ised and  reqiMsted  to  Issue  a  pcaelamatlon 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  month  with  apptopilate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  waa 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (8.J. 
Res.  59)  designating  March  2S.  ISOl.  as 
"Greek  Independence  Day:  A  National 
Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican Democracy."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlenuui  trom  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Reserving  the  rl«1it  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bujrakib]. 
the  chief  sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  House  compan- 
ion measure  to  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  gratitude,  particularly 
to  Chairman  Sawtbb  of  the  Census  and 
Population  Subcommittee,  for  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor  in  such  an  ex- 
peditious manner. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RiDOB]. 
the  ranking  Republican  on  that  sub- 
committee, and  Chairman  Clat  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee in  this  regard. 

March  25  is  a  very  special  day  to 
Greek-Americans  and  those  who  prac- 
tice the  Greek  Orthodox  faith— as  well 
as  freedom  loving  people  everywhere, 
really.  This  year,  it  marks  both  the 
170th  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Greece  and  its  role  as  the  well-spring 
of  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  magnificent 
thing  to  see  so  many  peoide  the  world 
overturning  to  democratic  movements 
in  the  wake  of  fallen  or  overthrown 
dictatorships  and  tyrannies.  "Hie  prac- 
tice of  democratic  government,  first 
seen  in  Athens  in  510  B.C.,  is  being 
sought  out  and  implemented  around 
the  world,  expanding  the  frontier  of 
freedom  farther  and  farther  evoy  day. 
Those  democratic  nMvements  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  such  as  Aristotle  and  Polybios. 
who  were  democracy's  pioneers,  as  do 
we  here  in  this  Nation.  I  am  never 
more  proud  of  my  own  Greek  herit- 
age—or of  being  an  American— than  on 
days  such  as  this  one. 

As  those  ancient  Greeks  forged  the 
very  notion  of  democracy.  p»»^«"g  the 
ultimate  power  to  govern  in  the  hand* 
of  the  people  themselves,  the  spirit  of 
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March  25,  Greek  Independence  Day, 
lives  on  in  its  defense.  Over  the  course 
of  history,  many  of  the  Free  world's 
people  have  ^ven  their  lives  in  that 
defense. 

In  tact,  this  year  nmrks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  historic  Battle  of 
Crete  during:  World  War  U,  one  in 
which  Cretan,  Greek,  British,  and 
other  allied  soldiers  stood  firm  in  the 
face  of  a  Nazi  airborne  invasion.  Many 
of  those  allied  soldiers  died  defending 
Crete  during  that  battle,  making  pro- 
phetic the  Greek  words,  "eleftheria  i 
thanatos"— liberty  or  death. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  for  pcusing  this  legislation  in 
commemoration  of  the  democratic  her- 
itage that  all  of  us  share  and  which  is 
shared  by  the  United  States  and 
Greece.  Later  today,  I  will  have  a  spe- 
cial order  in  honor  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day.  and  I  invite  anyone  who 
wishes  to  i)articipate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Continuing  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Oekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  shielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  firom 
Florida,  who  is  the  architect  every 
year  of  this  special  occasion  for  all 
those  Americans  of  Greek  descent  who 
celebrate  March  25  as  a  patriotic 
coreliglous  American  kind  of  holiday, 
this  becomes  a  special  moment  for 
those  of  us  who  share  all  those  cul- 
tures. 

It  is  little  known  and  should  be 
pointed  out  again  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  that  back  in  1821  when 
the  Greeks  began  the  upheaval  against 
the  Ottoman  Elmpire  that  led  to  its 
eventual  freedom,  when  a  brave  priest 
in  his  clerical  robes  raised  the  flag  of 
independence,  risking  his  own  life, 
which  then  began  a  sweeping  set  of 
events  that  led,  as  I  said,  to  the  libera- 
tion f^m  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  be- 
came a  religious  and  ethnic  holiday 
which  is  revered  by  our  very  presence 
here  today  in  the  well  of  the  House;  but 
here  in  the  United  States  in  1821  during 
the  administration  of  James  Monroe, 
word  of  these  events  was  coming 
through  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  great  orators  of  that  day 
made  eloquent  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  echoing 
the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  repeated  here  today  back  then; 
so  now  we  have  a  complete  set  of  CON- 
ORBSSiONAL  RECORDS  firom  1821  until 
the  present  day  of  the  pride  and  the 
drama  that  is  implicit  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  March  25  as  Greek  Independence 

I  myself  as  a  youngster  going  to 
ctaarch  found  that  we  were  learning 
poems  about  independence  and  we 
learned  that  the  greatest  poet  of  that 
time.  Lord  Bjrron  of  England,  not  only 
wrote  about  Greek  Independence  Day, 


not  onl; '  wrote  romantic  lyrics  and 
verses,  I  ut  himself  appeared  and  went 
to  Greeo  i  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
rebels  fcr  the  independence  of  Greece 
and  died)  from  wounds  in  the  Battle  of 
Missoloqghi  in  support  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  |which  were  the  keystones  of 
his  own  literary  works. 
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So  herl  was  a  poet,  who  was  not  sim- 
ply observing  but,  as  an  Englishman 
who  was  a  Grecophile,  went  to  the  very 
country  which  he  loved  so  much, 
fought  f<  r  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and 
gave  his  life  in  the  defense  of  liberty. 

So  all  of  these  beauties  of  history 
and  recdlection  converge  on  us  here 
today  i  nd  allow  us  ample  time, 
through  the  good  will  of  the  individ- 
uals who  brought  this  matter  to  the 
floor,  to  permit  us,  especially  those  of 
us  who  c  ame  up  and  were  raised  in  the 
same  heritage  about  which  we  speak, 
to  have  this  extra  moment  of  self-pro- 
claimed jride  which  I  know  you  feel. 

I  than! :  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  rese  vation,  I  would  first  like  to 
commen ,  that  the  two  gentlemen  who 
spoke  be  'ore  us  keep  alive  both  proudly 
and  beautifully  the  interests  and  the 
feeling  c  f  all  Greek  people  toward  de- 
mocracy and  participation  in  govern- 
ment thfough  their  presence  among  us 
today.  9ut  it  is  not  only  shared  by 
those  of  I  Greek  ancestry  but  by  many 
other  co^eagues  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  jrield  to  one  of  them, 
id    and    colleague,    the    gen- 
■om  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 
jMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fng. 

saker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  sApport  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58,  the  Bilirakis  resolution  des- 
ignating! March  25,  1991,  as  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

:h  25.  1821.  the  Greek  people 

IS  against  four  centuries  of 

rule,  fighting  bravely  and  val- 

achieve  freedom  from  Turk- 

ition. 

(dependence  Day  has  special 
ice  for  all  Americans.  It  is  the 
'Greeks  who  formulated  the 
concept  of  democracy  which  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  American  political  system. 
Democracy  is  but  one  of  the  many  con- 
tributions of  the  Greek  people  to  the 
development  of  civilization.  Art.  phi- 
losophy, iscience.  and  law  are  but  a  few 
of  the  disciplines  in  which  the  Greek 
people  hi  .ve  enriched  our  culture. 

The  cuntributions  of  Greek- Ameri- 
cans to  the  development  of  our  great 
Nation  a  re  much  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Our  distinguished  congressional 
colleagues,  Gus  Yatron.  Olympia 
Snowe,  Paul  Sarbanes.  Michael  Bili- 
rakis, and  George  Gekas  are  just  a 
few  of  tie  current  examples  of  Greek- 
Americafis  who  have  excelled  and  con- 
tributed ito  our  Government. 
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Through  the  commemoration  of 
Greek  independence,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity ndt  only  to  salute  our  own 
Greek-Amer  can  community  for  their 
contributions,  but  to  commemorate 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  people. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Bilirakis]  for  his  work  on  this 
important  measure  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important 
measure. 

Mr.  RIDGI 1.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  with- 
draw my  res  irvation  of  objection.  How- 
ever. I  see  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
seeks  recog]  lition.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer],  our 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. ' 

Mr.  SAWYpR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  surprise;  I  do  not  often 
speak  on  cdmmemorative  resolutions. 
But  this  one  in  particular  is  of  enor- 
mous importance.  I  really  want  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilirakis] 
for  his  etToris  again  this  year  to  bring 
this  to  the  floor  to  remind  us  all  that 
America  is  in  fact  not  just  a  piece  of 
land,  we  are  not  a  distinctive  race  of 
people,  we  afe  a  nation  bound  together 
by  ideas  and  ideals,  not  a  family  bound 
together  by  plood  but  by  belief. 

Inasmuch  as  that  belief  is  grounded 
for  all  of  us  "who  care  about  the  rule  of 
law  and  the|  sanctity  of  the  rights  of 
people,  inaiimuch  as  that  belief  is 
grounded  in  the  celebration  that  we  all 
join  in  together  today,  that  all  of  us 
come,  as  Americans,  to  celebrate  that 
heritage  that  is  Greek  in  us  all.  in  our 
love  of  this  1  ration  that  is  ours. 

I  thank  th  i  gentleman  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  to  join  in  with  those 
comments  today. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  Greek  Independence 
Day:  a  nation^  day  of  celebration  of  Greek 
and  American  democracy.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  using  this  occasion  to  recog- 
nize the  unique  contributions  to  our  civilizatnn 
of  Greece,  anO  Americans  of  Greek  descent. 

On  March  ^,  1991.  Greece  will  celetKate 
the  170th  anniversary  of  its  independence 
from  the  Ottoitan  Empire.  As  Americans,  we 
canrx)t  afford  to  forget  ttie  rKh  heritage  we  irv 
herit  from  Greece  or  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions made  by  generations  of  Greek-Ameri- 
cans. I 

Greece  has  enriched  our  culture  ttvough  ttie 
fiekis  of  science,  art,  medicine,  and  education, 
but  no  contritiutk>n  was  more  precious  ttian 
that  of  democittcy.  It  was  ancient  Greece  ttiat 
established  the  traditions  of  individual  freedom 
and  justice  that  are  the  comefstorws  of  west- 
em  civilizatk>n.  Thte  furxlamental  precepts  of 
modem  denxx^'acy,  such  as  a  belief  in  ttie 
rule  of  law,  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  as 
the  t>asis  for  ^tate  power,  and  the  equality  of 
all  citizens,  originated  in  the  land  of  Pericles 
over  two  milleAia  ago,  and  are  still  dear  to  us 
as  Americans  today.  These  ideals  still  provide 
the  inspiration  for  milions  throughout  ttie  worid 
who  continue  tp  struggle  for  their  basic  human 
freedoms. 
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Just  as  the  profound  political  principles  of 
ancient  Greece  laid  the  foundation  for  Amer- 
ican democracy,  the  American  Revolution  also 
inspired  Greek  patriots  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom after  nearly  400  years  of  Ottoman  domi- 
nation. Many  Americans  at  the  time  traveled  to 
Greece  to  join  in  ttie  struggle,  arKl  Jefferson, 
Monroe,  arxj  Adams  all  proclaimed  their  sup- 
port for  the  cause  of  Greel<  indeperxtence.  In- 
deed, wfien  their  struggle  of  the  Greeks  ended 
in  triumph,  they  chose  our  Constitution  as  a 
model  on  whteh  to  structure  their  own.  As 
Americans,  we  shouM  be  grateful  for  ttie  op- 
portunity to  share  our  democracy  with  the 
Greeks  after  inheriting  it  from  them. 

We  also  take  this  occasion  to  celetyate  the 
many  contritxjtions  of  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scerrt  to  our  Natkxi  arxJ  salute  them  for  tfieir 
many  achievements.  In  the  early  years  of  this 
century  our  Natkxi  was  t>lessed  by  the  wave 
of  emigration  from  Greece.  The  decendants  of 
these  immigrants  have  t)ecome  leaders  in 
every  fiekj  of  human  endeavor,  and  have 
made  Greek-Americans  amor>g  the  most  suc- 
cessful ethnk:  groups  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  recognizing  that,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
wrote,  To  the  Greeks  we  are  all  indetjted  for 
ttie  light  wtvch  led  ourselves  out  of  Gothic 
darttness,"  and  in  sharing  with  tfiem  the  joy  of 
their  independence  on  March  25,  1991. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  tfie  1 70th  anniversary  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
restoration  of  democracy  to  the  very  people 
wfK)  invented  it  more  ttian  2,000  years  ago. 
Tf>e  ancient  traditk>n  of  Greek  democracy  is 
enshrined  in  our  monuments  and  publk:  kxjikl- 
ings,  arxJ  finds  expression  to  ttiis  day  in  tfie 
very  underpinnings  of  our  constitutkm  and  way 
of  life. 

I  find  It  truly  remarkat>le  tttat.  In  spite  of  cen- 
turies of  polltk^  tumult  and  occupation,  the 
Greek  people  retained  their  natkxial  klentity, 
their  unk)ue  and  rich  cultural  distinctkxi,  arvd 
their  strong  devotkxi  to  Democratk:  principles 
of  self  rule. 

Today,  in  celetxating  Greek  democracy,  we 
celebrate  our  own.  For  as  Aristotle  and  Peri- 
cles handed  down  Vhe  principles  of  power 
emanating  from  the  people  and  equality  under 
law,  so  was  the  legacy  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
arxJ  James  Madison  t>estowed  to  ttw  Greek 
republic  in  1821.  Adopting  the  American  Dec- 
laratk>n  of  Independence  as  their  own,  Vne 
Greeks  sealed  a  bond  whk^h  has  endured  be- 
tween out  two  peoples  ever  since. 

As  comrades  in  amns  during  the  Second 
Worfcj  War  and  partners  today  in  NATO,  twth 
Greeks  and  Americans  have  stood  together  in 
the  face  of  adversity  to  presence  our  fun- 
damental freedoms  and  denxx^ratk:  ideals. 

Nearty  1  millkxi  Greeks  have  immigrated  to 
these  shores  and  tfiese  chikjren  of  the  cradte 
of  democracy  have  made  America  a  better 
place  to  live.  Ho  eVhnc  group  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  prirKtples  of  freedom  and  Indi- 
vidual opportunity  than  has  the  Greek-Amer- 
ican community. 

I  am  horwred  to  pay  tritxjte  today  to  ttie 
people  of  Greece,  wfiose  culture  adds  rich- 
ness and  stability  to  our  country  and  whose 
corrwnitiTtent  to  democracy  strengttwns  us  all. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  and 
commend  the  gentteman  from  Fkxida  for  orga- 


nizing this  Special  Order  on  the  170th  anniver- 
sary of  Greek  Independence  from  the  Ottoman 
Turidsh  rule  and  the  restoratkxi  of  dennocracy 
to  the  larxj  In  which  it  was  bom  rrxxe  than 
2,500  years  ago.  It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  re- 
spect and  homage  to  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em Greece  arxJ  Greeks,  wtx>  fought  and 
struggled  to  make  litterty  and  "democracy"— 
tt>e  rule  of  the  people — the  hallmarics  arxl  the 
rallying  cries  of  their  civilizatk>ns. 

In  510  B.C.,  the  citizens  of  Atfiens  over- 
threw ttie  last  of  ttie  tyrants  who  had  ruled  ttiat 
city  for  years  on  end,  and  created  a  new  politi- 
cal leadership,  based  on  a  limited  democracy. 
Ttiey  created  an  assembly  of  free  male  citi- 
zens, and  elected  magistrates  to  lead  tfieir 
city.  Tfiese  magistrates  were  fully  accountable 
to  ttie  assemljly.  Shortly  the  wortd  was  to  wit- 
ness wtiat  was  to  become  known  as  ttie  GoM- 
en  Age  of  Greece,  where  art,  architecture, 
drama,  literature,  musk:,  phik>sophy,  politcal 
tfieory,  and  science  were  to  flourish.  Pericles, 
Plato,  Aristophanes,  Aeschylus,  Democritus, 
and  Sophocles  are  just  a  few  of  ttie  Illustrious 
Greek  masters  from  ttiat  rich  age  wfio  left  tfieir 
imprint  on  Western  society.  Their  legacy  to 
AmerKa  can  be  seen  daily  in  our  monuments 
and  in  our  publk;  buikings,  in  our  statues  and 
in  our  theaters,  and  in  our  pditKal  institutk)ns 
and  in  ttie  very  fabric  of  our  Constitutxxi. 

Ttie  model  of  democracy  ttiat  Ancient 
Greece  bequeatfied  to  ttie  United  States' 
founding  fathers  was  returned  In  kind  to  mod- 
em Greece  when  ttie  struggle  for  Greek  Inde- 
pendence occurred  during  the  1820's.  The 
modem  Greeks  had  been  ruled  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks  for  500  years,  and  it  was  only  to- 
ward the  end  of  ttie  1 8th  century  that  the  fight 
for  Independence  became  a  reality.  Ttie  Amer- 
k:an  revolutk>n  was  the  role  model  for  ttie 
Greek  one,  and  the  Greek  commander  in 
chief,  in  1821,  made  these  remarks  to  Amer- 
ca: 

Having:  formed  the  resolutJon  tx>  live  or  die 
for  you,  we  are  drawn  toward  you,  by  a  just 
sympathy,  since  It  Is  in  your  land  that  lll>- 
erty  has  fixed  her  atxxle,  and  by  you  that  she 
is  prized,  as  by  our  fathers. 

On  March  25,  1821,  170  years  ago,  the 
people  of  Greece  declared  their  independ- 
ence, and  initiated  a  revoiutkxi  against  ttieir 
Turicish  rulers.  After  repeated  successful  tat- 
tles against  ttie  Ottomans,  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope joined  ttie  Greeks  in  ttieir  war  against  ttie 
Turks.  On  Septemt>er  14,  1829,  through  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  Greece,  after  centuries  of  foreign 
rule,  was  regained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Greek-Amercan  inter- 
relatkinstiip  has  a  kxig  arxJ  illustrious  history. 
Ttie  ancient  Greeks  left  us  a  rich  legacy,  arxJ 
in  the  modem  era,  Americans  traveled  to 
Greece  to  tight  akmgskJe  Greeks  against  the 
Turlcs.  Ttie  Greeks  suffered  tremendously 
under  ttie  rule  of  ttie  Nazis,  and  United  States 
troops  helped  liberate  ttiem  from  those  tyrants. 
FoflOMnng  ttiat  defeat,  we  helped  Greece  stand 
up  against  ttie  ttireat  of  communism.  Today, 
Greeks  and  Americans  are  partners  in  NATO. 
Over  the  years,  1  millkxi  Greeks  have  immi- 
grated to  America,  enrictiing  and  providing 
many  contributkxis  to  the  Amernan  way  of 
life. 
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On  ttiis  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  ttie 
struggle  for  Greek  independenoe,  It  is  only  it- 
ting  and  proper  to  pause  to  reflect  on  ttie 
magnificent  achievements  of  botti  ancient  and 
modem  Greece,  and  to  consider  ttte  legacy 
they  have  left  to  all  Americans.  Every  time  we 
think  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  we  owe  a 
detjt  of  gratitude  to  ttw  ancient  Greeks,  and 
when  we  teach  our  chiMren  about  ttie  vakws 
and  kleals  of  the  American  RevokJtkxi  and 
wtiat  ttiey  have  meant  for  America,  we  stwuM 
also  focus  on  the  accomplishmenls  of  ttw 
nxxlem  Greeks  and  Modem  Greece  in  ttieir 
struggle  to  be  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  grentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  50 

Whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy,  in  which  the  supreme 
power  to  govern  was  vested  in  the  people; 

Whereas  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  drew  heavily  upon  the 
political  and  philosophical  experience  of  an- 
cient Greece  in  forming  our  representative 
democracy; 

Whereas  March  25,  1981.  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  seventieth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  which  freed  the 
Greek  people  from  the  Ottoman  Empire; 

Whereas  these  and  other  Ideals  have  forged 
a  close  bond  between  our  two  nations  and 
their  peoples;  and 

Whereas  it  is  proper  and  desirable  to  cele- 
brate with  the  Greek  people,  and  to  reaffirm 
the  democratic  principles  from  which  oar 
two  great  nations  sitrang:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  2S,  1991,  is 
designated  as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A 
National  Day  of  Celeliration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy,"  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorised  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  desigrnated  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMEa^T  TO  THE  PREAMBLE  OFFERED  BT 
MR.  SAWYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  as 
amendment  to  the  preamble. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by  Mr. 
Sawyer:  Page  1,  insert  after  the  third  clanae 
of  the  preamble  the  following  new  clause: 

"Whereas  1991  marks  the  SOth  anniversary 
of  the  historic  Battle  of  Crete  of  World  War 
n — one  of  many  wars  which  have  found 
Greece  and  the  United  States  allied  in  the 
defense  of  democracy;". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
preamble  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  waa  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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NATIONAL  FORMER  PRISONER  OF 
WAR  RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
nnantmooa  consent  that  the  committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  farther  consideration  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
53)  to  designate  April  9.  1991  and  April 
9.  1992,  as  "National  Former  Prisoner 
of  War  Recognition  Day,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  vro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
yield  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
firom  Ohio  [Mr.  Applboate]  with  whom 
I  serve  proudly  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfEairs  and  in  whom  I  know 
there  is  an  abiding  interest  in  veterans 
issues  throughout  his  entire  career,  in- 
cluding among  them  an  «.nnnai  re- 
minder that  we  not  forget  those  who 
paid  a  fairly  unique  penalty  in  their 
commitment  to  this  country,  serving 
as  prisoners  of  war.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Ohio  [Mr.  Applegats]. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  I  thank  my  firiend 
and  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  trom 
Pennsylvania  [Blr.  Rjdoe],  and  my  col- 
league trom  Ohio.  [Mr.  Sawyer],  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  allowing 
this  resolution  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  approximately 
70,000  surviving  former  prisoners  of  war 
in  America  today,  which  is  less  than 
half  the  total  number  of  Americans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  in  the  five 
major  wars  plus  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
that  we  fought  during  this  century. 
This  coming  April  9  will  once  again  be 
a  day  when  we  recognize  America's  sur- 
viving prisoners  of  war,  the  fifth  year 
that  this  special  honor  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Congress  as  well  as  the  sixth 
year,  April  9  in  1992.  April  9,  this  year, 
will  mark  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
Call  of  Bataan  in  the  Philippines  during 
World  War  IL  More  than  30.000  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  civilians  were 
taken  prisoner,  with  many  of  them 
never  surviving  the  infamous  Ba-tjmn 
death  march  which  followed,  or  the  4 
years  of  captivity  in  deplorable  pris- 
oner of  war  camps  throughout  the  Far 
East. 

The  survivors  of  these  ordeals  and 
the  thousands  of  others  who  endured 
some  of  the  worst  treatment  and  condi- 
tions known  to  rrutnUtw^  deserve  the 
recognition  of  our  Nation  as  we  pay 
trilmte  to  their  sacrifices  and  their 
survival.  Everyone  who  wants  to  learn 
of  the  erperiences  of  a  prisoner  of  war 
should  read  the  book  "Chained  Eagle" 
by  Bdwaid  Alvarez,  a  former  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
istratloii.  who  was  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  over  8V^  years  during 
the  Vietnam  war.  And  they  should  also 
recall  the  IMfl^tening  accounts  told  by 


our  formc^  prisoners  of  war  held  in 
Iraq.  ! 

I  want  io  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  former  vice 
chairman  .  of  my  Compensation  and 
Pension  iSubconmiittee.  Mr.  Bob 
McEwEN,  for  his  assistance  in  helping 
to  get  thi^  measure  considered  by  the 
House.       I 

Again,  liwant  to  give  sincere  thanks 
to  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  trom 
Ohio,  Mr.  Tom  Sawyer,  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman firo  tn  Pennsylvania,  Tom  Ridge, 
for  their  «  fforts,  as  well  as  the  218  co- 
sponsors  o  the  bill. 

In  closiig,  I  want  to  recognize  the 
American  Ex-prisoners  of  War  Associa- 
tion for  thieir  hard  work  in  getting  this 
measure  passed.  I  especially  want  to 
honor  their  national  commander, 
Frances  Afnes  of  Everett,  WA,  as  well 
as  their  executive  director.  Charles  M. 
Williams  qf  Maryland,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Prigmore,  ithe  legislative  ofHcer  of  the 
organization.  Their  work  on  getting 
this  meast^  passed  for  a  fifth  consecu- 
tive year  was  paramount  to  its  success. 

My  eveuasting  thanks  go  to  the 
former  prisoners  of  war  and  all  veter- 
ans who  served  in  all  wars  to  defend 
the  very  |  freedoms  which  we  enjoy 
today. 

Mr.  RIDfiE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
trom  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend and  thank  our  colleague  &t>m 
Ohio,  Mr.  Appleoate,  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  matter  and  yield  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  Senate  joint  Resolution  S3  designat- 
ing April  9,  1991,  as  "National  Former 
Prisoner  «f  War  Recognition  Day." 
This  resolvtion  is  identical  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  70,  which  I  was 
pleased  toi  cosponsor  in  the  House.  I 
conunend  pur  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Applbgate,  for  his  tire- 
less efforts  to  honor  those  who  were 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  and  to  resolve 
the  fate  of  American  servicemen  cur- 
rently held  as  captives  of  war  in  hostile 
nations.      | 

As  we  hdnor  our  former  prisonera  of 
war,  let  ustbear  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
hold  infontiation  which  could  help  us 
ftilly  resolve  the  status  of  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  still  unaccounted  for.  De- 
spite the  lUfficulties  and  complexities 
of  this  issue,  we  are  deeply  committed 
to  receiving  an  accounting  of  our 
POW's  and  MIA's.  This  issue  is  a  hu- 
manitarian matter  of  such  great  im- 
iwrtance  that  it  is  pursued  without 
linkage  to  other  issues  separating  the 
Govemmeilt  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Goventtnents  of  Indochina. 
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By  support!^  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion S3,  we  win  be  taking  an  important 
step  in  honoring  Americans  who  have 
served  in  oun  Armed  Forces,  particu- 
larly those  who  were  formarly  held  as 
prisoners  of  niar,  as  well  as  those  who 
may  still  be  h4ld  in  captivity. 

We  have  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  those  members  of 
our  military  who  were  held  captive  in 
the  Persian  (^ulf.  We  were  especially 
pleased  that  obr  Nation  was  able  to  de- 
liver them  safely  home  to  their  fami- 
lies. Accordingly,  let  us  observe  April  9 
as  a  day  to  commemorate  their  cour- 
age and  determination  in  upholding  the 
principles  of  teeedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  honor  our  former 
prisoners  of  War  for  the  courage  they 
have  demonstrated,  let  us  not  forget 
our  service  men  and  women  who  are 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  its  well  as  those  who  are 
still  missing  ih  Vietnam  and  in  Korea. 
We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  support 
our  Government's  efforts  to  reunite  all 
Americans  with  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  For  former  and  present 
prisoners  who  ^ve  so  much  we  can  do 
no  less. 

Accordingly,]  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  rAolution. 

n  1710 

Mr.  RIDGE,  ^r.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  th0  gentleman  firom  New 
York  [Mr.  GtUiAN],  for  his  very 
thoughtful  an<)  approjKiate  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker]  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  i»o  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  firom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  foUojnrs: 

P3.J-  Rss.  S3 

Whereas  memDera  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Statu  have  been  recently  cap- 
tured by  the  antied  forces  of  Iraq  and  have 
been  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Whereas  the  p^aoners  of  war  held  by  Iraq 
have  endured  incredible  hardshlpa  and  the 
events  surrounding  the  holding  of  such  pris- 
oners remind  us  lif  the  thousands  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  served  In  past  armed  conflicts  and  were 
held  as  prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas  many  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
subjected  to  brutal  and  inhumane  treatment 
by  their  captors  tn  violation  of  intemattooal 
codes  and  custoxss  for  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war; 

Whereas  many  fonner  prisoners  of  war 
died,  or  were  disabled,  as  a  result  of  soch 
treatment; 

Whereas,  in  uis,  the  United  Sutes  Con- 
gress directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
issue  a  medal  to  JTormer  prisoners  of  war  rec- 
ognizing and  commemorating  their  great 
sacrifices  in  service  to  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  gi^t  sacrifices  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  Cunilles  deserve  national  rec- 
ognition; Now,  tberefore,  be  it 

Raohied  by  th*  Senate  and  Houae  of  Ref^ 
reaentaUoet  of  M4  United  Statea  of  America  in 
Congress  assembly.  That  April  9.  im  and 
April  9.  1M2.  aito  destgnated  as  "National 
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Former  Prisoner  of  War  Reco^tlon  Day"  In 
honor  of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  have  been  held  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  i»roclama- 
tlon  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  commemorate  such  day  with  ap- 
jHToprlate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  ixassed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  ^  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER  AND 
THANKSGIVING 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  considaration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  83)  entitled  "National  Day  of 
Prayer  and  Thanksgiving,"  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  reserve  the 
right  in  order  to  object,  but  merely  to 
extend  some  time  to  the  gentleman 
firom  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman],  as  well 
as  to  make  a  few  comments  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
firom  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 83,  which  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  a  day  of  national  pray- 
er and  thanksgiving  for  the  resolution 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  I  commend 
our  colleague  in  the  other  body,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats], 
for  introducing  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country  has  been  filled 
with  overwhelming  gratitude  for  peace 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  we  as  Ameri- 
cans can  take  great  pride  in  our  coura- 
greous  service  men  and  women,  and  in 
the  brilliant  strategy  of  our  military 
leaders  and  the  President,  we  must  not 
forget  the  death  and  destruction  that 
accompanies  this  victory.  The  price  for 
fighting  tyranny,  aggression,  and  op- 
pression is  always  great,  and  our  Na- 
tion should  take  pause  to  reflect  on  the 
blessing  of  peace. 

A  national  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  would  be  in  the  best  American 
tradition,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to, 
first  of  all,  commend  our  former  col- 
league from  the  House,  Mr.  Coats,  for 
the  sponsorship  of  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation,  and  I  would  hope  that, 
when  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  is  enacted  and  a  specific 
date  is  set,  that  somehow  there  will  be 
a  commemorative  service  in  the  Na- 


tion's Capital  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
fitting  that  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  those  very  much  involved  in 
the  decision  to  use  our  military,  to 
send  our  men  and  women  in  harm's 
way,  might  be  able  to  participate.  We 
have  been  overjoyed  with  scenes  of  our 
men  and  women,  husbands  and  wives, 
sons  and  daughters,  returning  from  the 
gulf.  I  am  afraid  from  time  to  time 
that  with  the  emphasis  on  their  return 
and  the  incredible  and  perhaps  historic 
military  victory  that  we  achieved, 
that,  as  a  country,  while  not  willfully 
neglecting  the  pain  that  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  homes  and  communities 
around  this  country,  we  perhaps  lose 
sight  of  it.  It  is  certainly  understand- 
able. But  the  day  we  send  or  commit  a 
single  troop  or  group  of  troops  to  com- 
bat and  the  day  that  combat  is  over 
and  we  have  lost  but  one,  we  have  sus- 
tained an  enormous  loss  to  the  heart 
and  soul  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  a  militaris- 
tic country,  but  we  are  a  patriotic 
country,  and  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues believe  and  understand  it.  But 
gold  star  mothers  and  gold  star  fathers 
who  have  lost  sons  and  daughters  bear 
a  pain  that  no  one,  no  one  but  those 
who  have  lost  men  and  women  in  com- 
bat in  support  of  their  President  in 
promoting  and  defending  the  principles 
and  objectives  that  this  country  feels 
so  deeply  about,  and  no  one  can  ever 
truly  appreciate  that  pain.  So,  I  think 
it  is  truly  appropriate  that  we  in  this 
Congress  ask  the  President  to  declare  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanks- 
giving, if  nothing  else,  to  remind  us  of 
the  enormous  sacrifice  and  burden  that 
is  shared,  not  only  by  those  that  have 
died  for  us,  but  is  borne  by  their  fami- 
lies, by  their  wives,  by  their  parents, 
by  their  sons  and  daughters,  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RnxJE],  my  friend,  and  pause  only  to 
associate  myself  with  his  comments 
and  to  recognize  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  not  without  his 
own  measure  of  sacrifice.  So,  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks. 

The  events  of  this  year  has  bound 
this  Nation  together  in,  first,  debate, 
then  common  purpose,  and  now  shared 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  an  effort 
that  has  been  unprecedented  in  its  sup- 
port of  the  highest  values  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  so  I  particularly  want  to  join 
in  thanking  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  effort  to 
bring  this  message  before  us  today  and 
to  the  President  subsequently. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
forces  whicb  responded  to  the  brutal  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait  left  no  room  for  doubt  about 
America's  resolve  to  defend  our  sovereignty 
and  that  of  our  friends  worldwide.  The  victory 
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was  swift,  decisive,  and  resoundmg-  St*,  no 
war  is  waged  without  a  human  toll. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  joint  resolution 
authored  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana. Dan  Coats,  which  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving.  The  Senate  has  approved  this 
measure. 

The  joint  resolution  would  demonstrate  our 
collective  gratitude  for  the  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  fine  United  States  and  alied 
military  personnel  who  served  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm;  wouM  express  appreciation  for 
the  hardships  and  sacrifices  they  erxjured  in 
the  process:  wouW  remember  those  wtn  are 
missing  or  who  gave  their  lives,  and  wouM 
tfiank  God  for  watching  over  our  great  nation 
and  for  sustaining  it  as  a  steady  and  brilliant 
beacon  for  freedom  and  human  rights  wortd- 
wide. 

This  resolution  further  calls  upon  our  citi- 
zens to  devetop  and  participate  in  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  that  express  ttie  na- 
tion's deep  gratitude  for  the  brilliant  leadersh^ 
and  foresight  of  the  President,  and  the  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  the  menders  of 
the  Amr)ed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  otiier  allied  nattons  in  iiljerating  Kuwait, 
whether  in  combat  or  support  positions. 

This  day  is  for  the  families  as  wel.  They  too 
sen/ed  ttiis  just  and  noble  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  and  its  aINes  have 
once  again  quelled  a  serious  threat  of  tyranny. 
It  is  simply  the  right  thing  to  do,  to  pause  and 
give  thanks  for  the  blessings,  bestowed  on  our 
people  and  our  Natkm. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  83 
Whereas  the  United  States  responded  deci- 
sively to  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  cre- 
ated by  the  Invasion  of  Iraqi  troops  Into  Ku- 
wait and  the  unlawful  annexation  of  that 
sovereign  state  by  Iraq: 

Whereas  a  worldwide  coalition  was  forged 
to  preserve  International  order  and  stop 
Iraqi  aggression; 

Whereas  President  Bush  ptirsued  his  strat- 
egy against  Iraq  with  foresight  and  purpose 
from  the  moment  Kuwait  was  invaded; 

Whereas  our  military  leaders  planned  their 
campaign  on  air.  land  and  sea.  with  innova- 
tion and  precision; 

Whereas  American  troops  have  served 
bravely  in  the  Middle  East  at  great  personal 
risk  in  the  defense  of  freedom; 

Whereas  we  have  seen  a  stunning  triumph 
of  American  leadership,  military  strength 
and  technology; 

Whereas  the  families  of  American  militarr 
personnel  stationed  In  the  Middle  East  or 
held  captive  by  the  Iraqi  government  have 
faced  great  anxiety; 

Whereas  the  families  and  friends  of  those 
who  have  fallen  bear  the  greatest,  most  trag- 
ic loss  of  all; 

Whereas  Americans  have  traditionally  rec- 
ognised the  importance  and  strength  derived 
from  prayer  at  such  a  difficult  time; 

Whereas  our  Nation  has  always  trusted  In 
a  Providence  which  vindicates  the  oppressed 
and  defends  the  right:  Now.  therefore.  )>e  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declare  a  national  day  of  pray- 
er and  thanksgiving  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  heroic  efforts  of  our  troops  and  to 
offer  our  thanks  to  God,  the  ruler  of  men  and 
nations,  the  source  of  justice,  and  the  author 
of  true  i)eace. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
several  joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S. 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISAR- 
MAMENT AGENCY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  March  20, 
1991.) 
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UTAH  BLM  WILDERNESS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Utah  BLM  wilderness 
bill. 

Wilderness,  and  the  protection  of  our 
Federal  lands,  is  very  important  to  me. 
In  designating  Utah's  wilderness  the 
Forest  Service  portion  of  wilderness 
was  considered  first.  Through  a  process 
of  thorough  study,  deliberation,  com- 
promise, and  finally,  consensus.  744.240 
acres  were  found  to  fit  the  true  defini- 
tion of  wilderness  and  were  so  des- 
ignated by  Congress  with  the  passage 
of  the  Hansen/Gam  Forest  Service  wil- 
derness bill  in  1984. 

Within  Utah's  boundaries  is  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  scenery  in  the 
world.  I  believe  that  all  Utahns  want  to 
protect  for  themselves  and  for  future 
generations  these  unique  and  particu- 
larly beautiful  landscapes  found  on 
BLM  lands.  There  is  no  question  that 
some  BLM  land  in  Utah  fits  the  defini- 
tion of  wilderness  as  defined  in  the  1964 


Wildernessl  Act.  and  should  be  des- 
ignated as  wilderness,  but  not  all  des- 
ignated BLM  lands  fit  the  definition  of 
wilderness  and  therefore,  should  not  be 
included  ii  a  BLM  wilderness  bill. 

Wilderness  is  widely  misunderstood. 
Congress  I  as  the  obligatioan  to  decide 
which  spec  lal  pieces  of  the  Earth  are  so 
beautiful  :n  their  imspoiled  condition 
that  they  should  be  kept  that  way  for 
future  gererations.  Quoting  from  the 
1964  Wilde]  ness  Act. 

A  wildern  iss.  In  contrast  with  those  areas 
where  man  ind  his  own  works  dominate  the 
landscape,  I  s  hereby  recognized  as  an  area 
where  the  1  larth  and  Its  community  of  life 
are  untram:  neled  by  man.  An  area  of  unde- 
veloped Fee  eral  land  retaining  Its  primeval 
character  a  id  Influence,  without  permanent 
Improvemei  ts  or  human  habitation. 

Wildern<  ss  does  change  current  use. 
Access  is  restricted  to  foot  and  horse 
transports  tion.  There  can  be  no  tem- 
porary ros  d,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
no  motor  zed  equipment  or  motor- 
boats,  no  andlng  of  aircraft,  no  other 
form  of  n  echanical  transport,  and  no 
structure  or  installation  within  any 
such  area  Where  a  rancher  was  once 
able  to  ti  ansport  his  cattle  by  truck 
into  an  ar  ja.  under  wilderness  designa- 
tion he  mi  ist  take  the  cattle  in  on  foot 
or  use  a  h  orse  to  herd  them  in.  Where 
someone  <  isabled  or  less  athletic  used 
to  drive  oi  i  unimproved  roads  to  view  a 
scenic  arei,  he  must  now  walk  up  to  7 
miles  over  treacherous  landscape  in 
order  to  g\  tin  the  same  access. 

The  qv  estion  therefore  becomes, 
what  areas  are  truly  wilderness?  What 
areas  are  i  intranmieled  by  man? 

In  1978,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment con(  ucted  an  initial  inventory  of 
over  22  m  iUion  acres  of  BLM  lands  in 
Utah  to  d(  termine  which  of  those  came 
closest  t<  fitting  the  wilderness  cri- 
teria set  )y  Congrress.  Over  the  course 
of  past  a  averal  years,  the  BLM  has 
spent  cou  itless  thousands  of  hours  and 
more  tha  i  $7  million  reviewing  each 
wildemesi  study  area  to  determine 
which  larls  fully  qualified  for  wilder- 
ness desi)  nation.  Of  those  original  22 
million  a  :res,  those  BLM  lands  which 
obviously  lacked  these  congressionally 
outlined  wilderness  characteristics 
were  drop  jed  from  consideration. 

Each  step  of  the  BLM  process  in- 
cluded ej  tensive  public  involvement. 
During  tl  e  12-year  history  of  the  wil- 
derness n  iview,  more  than  16,000  writ- 
ten comn  ents  were  received.  75  formal 
public  me  etings  or  hearings  were  held, 
and  hum  reds  of  face-to-face  discus- 
sions wen  I  set  up  by  the  BLM  for  inter- 
ested gro  ips.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
formal  a  ppeals  of  various  decisions 
were  hear  1  by  agency  officials  in  Wash- 
ington, b  r  the  Interior  Board  of  Land 
Appeals,  I  ind  the  Federal  courts.  Every 
U.S.  citia  ;n  has  ample  opportunity  to 
give  inpu ;  into  the  final  recommenda- 
tion. Th(  BLM  has  completed  their 
study  and  has  determined  that  1.97  mll- 
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lion  acres  qu4lify  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation. 

At  the  samej  time  the  BLM  was  con- 
cluding its  siudy,  an  interim  Utah 
Joint  House/Senate  Study  Committee 
has  been  condjucting  its  own  study  to 
determine  vhat  wilderness  rec- 
ommendation the  legislature  should 
make  to  Corgress.  They.  too.  have 
completed  their  study  and  have  made 
their  recormme  ndation  that  is  identical 
to  the  bill  tha .  I  am  introducing. 

It  is  my  sin<  ere  belief  that  the  State 
legislature  is  the  government  closest 
to  the  people  and  best  represents  the 
will  of  the  citizens  of  Utah.  The  In- 
terim study  committee  has  looked  not 
only  at  hard  c  ata  in  making  their  rec- 
ommendation, but  has  also  listened  to 
the  people.  I  )elieve  the  recommenda- 
tion which  the  State  legislature  has 
made  is  the  be  st  representation  of  what 
the  people  of  1  Jtah— the  people  most  af- 
fected by  this  decision — want  as  wilder- 
ness. Land  thi  X  fits  the  true  definition 
of  wilderness. 

Now  that  the  facts  are  on  the  table 
and  the  public  and  State  of  Utah  have 
been  heard,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
act  expedien  ;ly  and  judiciously  to 
desginate  BLII  wilderness  in  Utah.  To 
do  otherwise  and  ignore  the  people 
most  affected  by  the  decision  is  to  ob- 
struct and  hold  hostage  the  ability  of 
those  most  alTected  by  wilderness  des- 
ignation to  make  long-term  plans  for 
their  commui  ities.  It  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  s(  uarely  face  the  issue  and 
bring  a  final  resolution  to  the  BLM 
wilderness  issie  in  Utah. 


REAUTHOR  [ZATION  OF  HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PARKER).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LiPiNSKlJ  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LIPINfeKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
topic  this  eve  ilng  is  going  to  be  on  the 
reauthorizatidn  of  the  highway  trust 
fund.  I  am  bei  ng  joined  here  tonight  by 
from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  SANGME13TER  and  Mr.  Poshard, 
who  are  going  to  both  speak  on  this 
very  important  issue  that  is  facing  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speake^,  first  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ogrnlze  and  yli  »ld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  I  oshard]. 

Mr.  POSHAp,D.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
my  friend  and  colleague, 
LiPiNSKi.  for  organizing 
this  special  brder  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  Fedeqal  surfaice  transportation 
programs. 

When  we  cc^pare  the  transportation 
urban  Chicago  district 
with  those  of  the  rural  southern  Illi- 
nois area  which  I  represent  there  are 
some  similarities,  and  there  are  also 
striking  differences. 

the  State  of  Illinois  rei>- 
rhole  rajige  of  transpor- 


like  to  thank 
Congressman 


As  a  whole, 
resents  the 
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tation  needs,  and  so  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  grive  my  southern  Illinois 
perspective. 

For  southern  Illinois,  one  of  the  most 
important  Federal  public  transiwr- 
tation  programs  in  section  18,  the  pro- 
gram which  provides  Federal  funds  for 
niral  public  transportation.  Without 
section  18  flnancing,  many  rural  resi- 
dents would  not  be  able  to  get  around. 
In  my  21-county  district,  section  18 
makes  it  possible  for  men  and  women 
to  get  to  work,  to  the  grocery  store,  to 
a  doctor,  to  town,  or  to  see  a  friend. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  how  much  most 
Americans  take  their  cars  for  granted. 
But,  for  rural  residents  who  either  can- 
not afford  a  car  or  are  unable  to  drive, 
section  18  programs  give  them  the  free- 
dom to  get  to  work  and  go  about  their 
daily  lives. 

Another  equally  important  Federal 
transportation  program  is  the  section 
16(b)(2)  program  which  is  specifically 
designed  to  serve  older  and  disabled 
citizens.  Numerous  studies  have  shown 
that  rural  areas  have  populations  of  el- 
derly and  disabled  people  at  least  as 
high  as  the  national  averages. 

In  rural  areas,  though,  they  are  far 
more  isolated.  In  many  cases  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  be  as  mobile  as 
they  need  to  be.  Any  help  with  trans- 
portation greatly  improves  their  qual- 
ity of  life,  and  section  16(bK2)  programs 
can  provide  those  services.  For  many  of 
the  elderly  and  disabled  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  served  by  this  pro- 
gram, a  ride  is  only  a  telephone  call 
away. 

For  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  all 
rural  residents,  public  transportation 
can  offer  an  important  service.  Al- 
though it  is  a  small  slice  of  the  total 
surface  transportation  funding  pie,  it  is 
very  important  for  all  of  us  outside  the 
cities  and  suburbs. 

In  fact,  I  have  joined  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Nick  Joe 
Rahaix,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1079, 
the  Mobility  Assistance  Act  of  1991. 
The  bill  would  increase  funding  for  all 
public  transportation  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Pro- 
gram, and  programs  which  serve  subur- 
ban, rural,  and  small  urban  areas. 

One  program  in  my  district  which 
could  certainly  use  the  kind  of  extra 
funding  which  H.R.  1079  would  provide 
1b  the  RIDES  transportation  project. 
RIDES  currently  serves  a  six-county 
area  in  southern  Illinois  and  uses  more 
than  a  dozen  vehicles.  The  program  is 
ftilly  available  to  the  public,  and  works 
in  close  partnership  with  a  variety  of 
local  programs,  schools,  and  services. 

Some  of  those  agencies  include:  the 
Golconda  Job  Corps,  JTPA,  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services,  developmentally  disabled 
centers.  Southeastern  Dlinois  College, 
housing  authorities,  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. The  RIDES  program  is  an  excel- 
lent model  of  how  transportation  can 
be  made  available  to  a  wide  range  of 


rural  residents.  The  program  is  suc- 
cessful, but  is  constantly  in  need  of 
funding  to  maintain  its  services. 

Programs  which  offer  transportation 
to  the  disabled  are  also  expanded  under 
H.R.  1079.  The  bill  would  provide  funds 
to  help  achieve  the  transportation  ac- 
cessibility goals  which  became  law  last 
year  when  the  President  signed  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  This 
increased  funding  is  a  firm  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  believe  it  offers 
real  hope  to  millions  of  rural  disabled 
Americans  who  need  to  be  able  to  use 
public  transportation. 

In  southern  Illinois,  we  have  several 
programs  which  specifically  serve  the 
disabled,  including  one  which  serves 
Saline  and  Franklin  Counties  in  my 
district.  Like  all  other  similar  pro- 
grams, it  too  is  in  need  of  increased 
funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  public  transpor- 
tation is  important  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  outside  our  Nation's 
large  metropolitan  areas,  but  there  are 
other  major  issues  of  concern.  One  of 
the  biggest  Issues  for  us  is  access  to 
the  marketplace,  and  access  depends  on 
a  high-quality  network  of  roads  and 
bridges. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation.  42  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's highway  bridges  are  structurally 
deficient  or  obsolete  and  much  of  our 
noninterstate  highway  system  is  in  ur- 
gent need  of  repair.  Although  my  re- 
gion offers  a  skilled  work  force  and  af- 
fordable business  locations,  the  quality 
of  our  highways  is  slowing  our  eco- 
nomic expansion.  I  believe  that  in  this 
year's  surface  transportation  reauthor- 
ization, we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  comprehensive  approach  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  country's 
roads  and  bridges. 

Since  we  have  almost  entirely  fin- 
ished the  Interstate  System,  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  surface  trans- 
portation from  a  broad  perspective.  We 
will  be  able  to  examine  how  to  use  the 
interstates  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner possible  and  see  how  the  highway 
system  can  complement  our 
noninterstate  highways.  State,  county, 
and  local  roads.  A  person  cannot  drive 
anywhere  in  the  Nation  without  quick- 
ly realizing  that  we  have  many  unmet 
infrastructure  needs. 

Improving  our  transportation  system 
is  on  the  top  of  the  agenda  for  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  this  year.  My  col- 
leagues here  today  and  I  are  working 
to  craft  a  package  which  will  improve 
the  quality  of  surface  transportation 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  has  a  lot 
of  work  ahead  in  the  coming  months. 
We  also  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
for  the  conmion  good  of  the  Nation.  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  meet  that 
challenge.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
included  In  today's  discussion  and  I 
would  like  to  again  thank  my  friend. 


Congressman   Lipimski   for  organizing 
this  special  order. 

D  1730 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PosHARD]  for  participating  in  this 
special  order.  As  he  said,  we  are  work- 
ing on  a  reauthorization  bill  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  a  very  important 
bill  to  this  country,  and  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly thank  him  for  talking  about 
mass  transportation  in  rural  areas,  be- 
cause I  think  many  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  mass  transpor- 
tation is  very  important  to  niral  areas. 
People  associate  it  somehow  simply 
with  large  metropolitan  areas.  So  I  am 
happy  that  the  gentleman  has  brought 
that  to  our  attention. 

I  also  want  to  welcome  Congressman 
PoSHARD  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  He  is  our 
most  recent  arrival,  and  I  know,  based 
upon  my  past  experience  with  him, 
that  he  is  a  very  reflective  individual, 
a  very  conscientious  individual,  and  he 
will  do  an  outstanding  job  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn 
now  to  another  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation from  t^he  State  of  Illinois,  my 
very  good  friend.  Congressman  George 
Sangmeister,  and  I  yield  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  would  like  to  thank  Representa- 
tive LipmsKi  for  organizing  this  special 
order  tonight.  It  couldn't  be  more 
timely  as  we  consider  the  5-year  high- 
way reauthorization  proposal  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Since  my  friend  and  col- 
league will  undoubtedly  touch  on  the 
importance  of  mass  transit,  I'd  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about 
bridges,  and  in  particular,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Illinois  has  a  total  of  25,572  bridges. 
Of  these,  roughly  28  i>ercent  or  7,126  are 
inadequate  for  current  loads.  When 
these  figures  are  broken  down,  we  find 
20  i>ercent  of  Dlinois'  highway  bridges 
on  the  Federal-aid  Highway  System, 
and  33  percent  of  State  and  local 
bridges  off  the  Federal-aid  System,  are 
deficient.  Nationally,  the  number  of 
structurally  inadequate  bridges  is  even 
higher.  The  newsjapers  periodically 
tell  the  sad  stories  of  major  bridge  col- 
lapses and  highlight  why  these  deterio- 
rating bridges  should  be  a  National 
public  safety  concern.  I  share  their 
concern. 

It's  easy  to  attach  substandard  labels 
to  these  structures  but  what  this 
means  in  real  terms  is  perhaps  more 
crucial.  Just  last  September  a  major 
bridge  in  my  congressional  district  was 
closed  for  safety  reasons  with  virtually 
no  warning.  The  135th  Street  Bridge, 
located  in  Romeoville,  IL,  was  shut 
down  by  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Water    Reclamation    District    due    to 
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misslner  metal  and  corrosion.  This  91- 
year-old  bridge  served  as  the  only  link 
between  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
Romeo  vllle. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  this 
bridge  closing  because  emergency 
teams  (including  firefighters,  police, 
and  rescue  squads)  are  having  dif- 
ficulty responding  to  calls  in  a  timely 
fashion.  The  substitute  route  for  emer- 
gency vehicles  requires  a  9-mile  detour 
across  an  alternate  bridge  in  Lockport, 
IL.  When  traffic  is  heavy,  the  trip 
sometimes  takes  up  to  75  minutes.  Put 
simply,  the  safety  of  the  residents  and 
businesses  on  the  east  side  is  being 
compromised. 

This  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
location  of  a  major  oil  refinery,  also  on 
the  east  side  which  would  require  an 
inmiedlate  response  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  Clearly,  the  refinery  facil- 
ity is  in  a  vulnerable  position. 

Coupled  with  these  safety  concerns 
are  the  tremendous  economic  con- 
sequences of  bridge  closings.  To  con- 
tinue with  the  example  of  Romeovllle, 
the  Panduit  Corp.,  which  employs  218 
people,  reports  that  employees  are 
chronically  tardy  because  their  com- 
mute time  has  doubled  or  tripled  since 
the  bridge  closed.  Since  most  traffic 
has  been  shifted  to  the  State  Street 
Bridge,  drivers  have  been  reporting  up 
to  35-minute  delays  just  to  cross  the  al- 
ternative bridge.  Lost  time  translates 
into  lost  money. 

The  situation  in  Romeovllle  is  just 
one  small  example  of  the  impact  our 
deteriorating  infrastructure  will  have 
on  our  economic  productivity.  We  are, 
without  a  doubt,  moving  closer  to  a 
crisis  stage.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  state  of  our  bridges  affects  the  op- 
eration of  our  highway  network  as  a 
whole.  Throughout  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  it  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  co- 
alition air  forces  concentrated  many  of 
their  efforts  on  destroying  the  bridges 
in  Baghdad.  They  knew  this  would  fur- 
ther incapacitate  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
it  did. 

Contained  within  the  PYesident's 
highway  proposal  is  a  seiiarate  bridge 
rehabilitation  program.  This  program 
funds  the  replacement  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  highway  bridges  when  here  is  a 
finding  that  a  bridge  is  important,  that 
it  is  unsafe,  that  it  poses  a  safety  haz- 
ard to  highway  users,  that  its  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation  would  improve 
traffic,  or  that  its  replacement  or  reha- 
bilitation program  would  improve 
emergency  services. 

Currently,  the  money  apportioned 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  States 
for  bridges  is  based  on  the  cost  to  reha- 
bilitate or  replace  all  deficient  bridges 
in  each  State.  Since  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  been  aggressively  working  to 
correct  their  bridge  deficiency  prob- 
lems by  funding  bridge  projects  with 
State  money  alone  or  firom  other  Fed- 
eral program  categories,  this  system 
actually  works  against  them  in  terms 
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of  Federal  'formula  money.  According 
to  the  State  of  Illinois,  "If  the  regrular 
bridge  fomtula  were  based  50  percent 
on  bridge  oxtent — the  total  area  of  all 
bridge  decUs — and  50  percent  on  bridge 
usage — vehicle  miles  of  travel  on 
bridges — as]  opimsed  to  current  defi- 
cient bridgfe  cost  basis,  Illinois  would 
receive  apn*oximately  136  percent  more 
in  Federal  fridge  funds." 

PresidenC  Bush,  in  the  administra- 
tion bill,  wants  to  change  bridge  pro- 
gram eligltility  and  distribution  for- 
mula to  a  level  of  service  approach. 
Under  this  kind  of  approach,  bridges 
would  be  sliglble  for  Federal  funds 
based  on  t  tieir  ability  to  meet  mini- 
mum accejttable  levels  of  service  for 
the  functio  lal  class  of  service  on  which 
it  is  locate  1.  Again,  this  will  hurt  Illi- 
nois. In  th:  s  case,  the  State  of  Illinois 
estimates  I  hat  under  this  new  level  of 
service  api  roach,  the  number  of  eligi- 
ble bridges)  would  be  cut  by  53  percent 
compared  to  the  number  of  bridges 
that  currently  qualify  under  the  cur- 
rent formula  method.  Thus,  Illinois 
would  be  p  tnalized  in  terms  of  formula 
money  in  .he  President's  bill  because 
they  have  consistently  invested  re- 
sources in ;  ireventive  maintenance. 

The  dis(  retionary  bridge  program 
traditional  y  has  provided  supple- 
mental fui  ding  for  high  cost  projects 
in  many  States.  Under  President 
Bush's  proposal,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  make  these  dis- 
cretionary funds  available  for  nonlocal 
bridges  thit  cost  a  minimum  of  $10 
million  for  the  National  Highway  Sys- 
tem and  $5  million  for  others. 

Another  important  change  in  the 
President'!  proposal  that  shouldn't  be 
overlooked  Is  the  match  ratio  maxi- 
mum. Tra  litionally,  the  match  ratio 
for  project  i  on  local  roads  is  80  percent 
Federal-20  percent  State.  The  Presi- 
dent wanta  to  change  this  to  75  percent 
Federal-25  percent  State  with  a  10  per- 
cent local :  natch  minimum. 

Ideally,  ]  would  like  to  see  a  continu- 
ation of  a  Separate  Federal  bridge  pro- 
gram that  takes  into  {u:count  the  total 
extent  of  bridges  and  the  degree  of  use 
In  each  State — rather  than  the  cost  to 
replace  6r  rehabilitate  deficient 
bridges.  I9  terms  of  Federal  discre- 
tionary spending,  I  believe  the  Federal 
program  for  high  cost  bridges  should  be 
continued. 

a  1740 

Mr.  LIPlNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  filinois  [Mr. 
Sangmeis'^er]  for  his  contribution  to 
this  speciap  order,  and  particularly  his 
insightful  icomments  pertaining  to  the 
bridge  sitfiation  and  the  bridge  pro- 
gram. 

As  we  all  know,  bridges  are  of  enor- 
mous imp<  rtance  to  transportation  not 
only  in  tl  ds  country  but  throughout 
the  world  as  the  gentleman  so  obvi- 
ously put  t  when  he  was  talking  about 
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Saddam    Huss^n.    I    thank    the    gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  two  weeks 
ago  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stood  oA  the  fioor  of  this  House 
and  addressed  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

At  that  timd  he  was  delivering  his 
words  to  the  jimerican  people  on  the 
conclusion  of  ^he  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  And  it  \>aa  a  warm  moment— a 
time  when  we  could  feel  unified  as  a 
nation  and  thtnkful  that  the  war  had 
been  swift  and  decisive. 

But  it  was  aUo  a  moment  in  which  he 
laid  out  before  this  body  a  challenge  on 
the  domestic  fi:  ont. 

He  included  in  that  challenge  the 
passage  of  a  su  rface  transportation  bill 
that  would  re:  lew  our  Nation's  infira- 
structure. 

I  totally  agr(  le  with  that  idea.  By  in- 
frastructure, «e  mean,  bridges,  roads, 
highways,  and  sther  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

There  are  fev '  political  leaders  in  this 
Nation  who  d}  not  agree  that  more 
money  and  mere  attention  must  be  fo- 
cused on  these  neglected  needs. 

But  infrastructure  also  includes  mass 
transit.  And  jwhen  it  comes  to  the 
President's  traoisit  proposal,  especially 
in  cities  like  tbe  one  I  represent — Chi- 
cago— what  Ccngress  is  f^ed  with  is 
not  a  challenge.  It  is  a  threat.  It  is  a 
threat  to  the  '  riability  of  mass  transit 
systems  across  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  threa:  to  our  Nation's  energy 
policy.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  thousands 
of  people  who  rely  on  mass  transit  each 
day  to  remain  mobile  in  a  society  that 
demands  mobility. 

I  am  by  no  fneans  alone  in  my  con- 
tention that  tie  President's  mass  tran- 
sit proposal  isj  feeble.  Far  from  it.  Day 
after  day  I  h&VB  people  firom  across  this 
Nation  coming  into  my  office  and  tell- 
ing me  of  the^  damage  the  President's 
proposal  wouM  to  their  conmiunity. 
There  is  not  a  mass  transit  system  in 
this  Nation  mhich  does  not  feel  that 
mass  transit  has  once  again  been  treat- 
ed as  an  ugl^  sister  to  the  Federal 
highway  prog 

I  believe  it  i^  appropriate  to  describe 
in  greater  detiail  what  is  wrong  with 
the  President'!  mass  transit  program. 

To  see  the  f>resident's  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  miss  transit,  one  need  look 
no  further  th^n  his  program's  bottom 
ad  you  some  figures.  In 
n  are  going  to  be  spent 
highway  programs.  By 
1996,  that  figuk%  will  reach  S20  billion, 
according  to  tie  President. 

Compare  that  to  mass  transit.  In 
1991,  the  Federal  commitment  will  be 
$3  billion.  Whf^  does  the  President  sug- 
5  years  fjrom  now?  Only 
That's  right.  Over  the 
next  5  years,  the  Presi- 
that  we  do  not  spend 
enough  money*  on  mass  transit  to  keep 
up  even  with  tnfiation.  Meanwhile,  the 
proposes    that    money    for 


line.  Let  me 
1991,  $14Mi  billl 
on  the  Feder 


gest  we  spend 
$3.3    billion, 
course  of  the 
dent  suggests 


President 
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highways  increase  39  percent  over  the 
next  5  years. 

I  do  not  make  this  point  to  suggest 
that  less  money  be  spent  on  our  high- 
vr&ys,  bridges,  and  roads.  In  fact,  the 
surplus  in  the  Federal  highway  trust 
fund  tells  us  we  should  be  investing 
more,  especially  in  our  urban  areas. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  mass  transit 
funding  is  pathetic  when  compared  to 
what  we  spend  on  highways.  And  when 
one  considers  the  needs  of  mass  transit 
and  the  people  who  rely  on  it  for  trans- 
portation, there  is  simply  no  excuse. 

The  President's  proposal  on  mass 
transit  is  nothing  new.  Republican  ad- 
ministrations of  the  past  seem  to  have 
been  aiming  at  getting  out  of  the  mass 
transit  business.  Since  1981,  Federal  as- 
sistance to  mass  transit  has  been  re- 
duced 50  percent  when  the  money  is  ad- 
justed for  inflation.  Fifty  percent  in 
just  10  years.  And  in  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent's funding  proposal  for  1996  would 
not  even  match  the  $4.6  billion  that 
was  spent  when  Ronald  Reagan  took 
office  in  1981. 

What  is  clear  is  that  spending  money 
on  mass  transit  is  not  a  priority  for 
this  President,  as  it  was  not  for  his 
predecessor.  What  is  not  clear  is,  Why 
not?  And  the  question  becomes  even 
more  unclear  when  one  considers  the 
experience  our  covmtry  just  went 
through  in  the  Middle  East.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  about  more  than  oil.  But 
there  is  also  no  question  that  oil  was  a 
factor.  Oil  in  today's  world  means 
power,  and  it  was  power  that  Iraq's  dic- 
tator was  after. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  we 
can  draw  is  that  our  Nation  must  re- 
duce its  reliance  on  foreign  oil.  And 
that  means  we  should  be  reducing  con- 
sumption. What  is  wrong,  I  ask,  with 
making  mass  transit  a  part  of  our  solu- 
tion? What  is  wrong  with  trying  to  en- 
tice more  people  to  get  out  of  their 
cars  and  ride  buses  and  trains  to  work? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  nothing 
is  wrong  with  it.  In  fact,  it  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense.  It  would  help  re- 
duce the  dangerous  habit  we  have  of  re- 
lying on  imported  oil.  And  besides  that 
it  would  help  relieve  the  traffic  conges- 
tion which  is  choking  the  economic  vi- 
tality of  our  Nation's  urban  and  subur- 
ban centers. 

But  there  is  aJso  another  factor  to 
consider.  Last  year,  we  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  on  passing  a 
Clean  Air  Act  to  make  our  Nation's 
cities  more  liveable.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  make  cleaner  air  a  re- 
ality with  this  year's  surface  transpor- 
tation bill.  Increased  use  of  nruuss  tran- 
sit would  help  relieve  our  Nation's 
cities  of  the  smog  which  currently 
plagues  more  and  more  of  them. 

Mass  transit  can  be  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  several  of  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems. But  we  must  have  a  commitment 
that  starts  at  the  top.  And  that  is 
going  to  take  money. 
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Objections  to  this  bill  go  beyond  the 
meager  funding  level.  There  are,  in  ad- 
dition, many  provisions  within  the 
President's  proposal  which  makes  it 
unacceptable  to  cities  across  this  Na- 
tion. Perhaps  the  loudest  criticism  has 
been  created  by  the  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  operating  assistance  for  re- 
gions over  one  million  in  population. 
That  criticism  is  well-founded. 

The  administration  says  that  it 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  help  mass  transit 
agencies  operate.  That  philosphy,  I  be- 
lieve, is  shortsighted  and  indicative  of 
a  lack  of  conrmiitment  to  increase  mass 
transit  ridership  in  this  Nation.  Tran- 
sit systems  have  come  to  rely  on  Fed- 
eral operating  assistance  to  help  keep 
fares  low  and  provide  a  real  alternative 
to  the  automobile. 

Some  idealogues  in  the  Republican 
Party  say  that  transit  fares  must  be 
raised  if  those  fares  are  too  low.  They 
say  the  Federal  Government's  only  role 
is  to  help  purchase  expensive  equip- 
ment. But  that  argument  ignores  the 
fact  that  transit  is  not  competing  on  a 
level  playing  field  with  the  automobile. 
Gas  prices  in  this  Nation  are  already 
remarkably  low  when  compared  to 
other  countries.  And  employers  can 
provide  parking  spaces  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  their  workers  without  it 
being  considered  taxable  income.  In 
that  environment,  mass  transit  fares 
must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  to  en- 
courage people  to  ride  buses  and  trains. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
them  to  get  out  of  their  automobiles. 
And  yet  the  administration  proposes  to 
eliminate  operating  assistance  to  those 
areas  which  need  mass  transit  the 
most — regions  with  over  1  million  peo- 
ple. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  the 
money  formerly  used  by  local  agencies 
for  operating  expenses  be  shifted  for 
use  on  capital  expenses.  He  says  the 
proper  Federal  role  in  mass  transit  is 
to  help  buy  hardware.  But  I  know  that 
within  my  own  community,  the  elimi- 
nation of  operating  assistance  is  going 
to  hinder  the  local  transit  agency's 
ability  to  spend  more  on  those  very 
capital  needs. 

The  Regional  Transportation  Author- 
ity, the  transit  agency  in  the  Chicago 
area,  receives  roughly  $40  million  per 
year  in  operating  assistance.  At  the 
same  time  the  RTA  has  issued  $100  mil- 
lion in  debt  to  help  address  its  tremen- 
dous capital  needs.  The  complete  and 
sudden  elimination  of  operating  assist- 
ance would  force  the  RTA  to  use  its 
discretionary  funds  as  a  replacement. 
That  would  hinder  the  RTA's  ability  to 
pay  its  debt  and  continue  improving  its 
capital— the  very  same  capital  im- 
provement the  administration  says  it 
wants  to  help  fund.  At  the  same  time, 
mass  transit  in  my  community  is  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  another  cutback 
proposed  by  the  new  Republican  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois.  His  plan  calls  for  the 


elimination  of  $36  million  which  help 
subsidize  student,  elderly,  and  handi- 
capped fares.  The  result  is  a  double 
whammy  which  is  going  to  make  mass 
transit  either  much  more  expensive  or 
much  less  available.  And  possibly  both. 

But  if  the  news  about  the  President's 
proposal  on  operating  assistance  is  bad, 
the  news  on  his  ideas  for  capital  assist- 
ance is  not  much  better.  The  President 
has  said  that  the  proper  Federal  role  in 
mass  transit  is  to  help  pay  for  capital 
expenses.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  ha« 
proposed  that  the  Federal  share  in  cap- 
ital projects  be  reduced.  The  current 
formula  matching  ratio  for  capital 
costs  is  80-20.  That  is,  in  projects  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  partici- 
pates, the  Federal  Government  pay*  80 
percent  of  the  costs,  and  the  locality 
pays  20  percent.  The  administration 
says  that  the  Federal  share  should  be 
reduced  to  60  percent,  with  the  local- 
ities making  up  the  difference. 

Once  again,  mass  transit  systems 
across  the  Nation  will  be  forced  to  ab- 
sorb the  impact.  The  RTA  currently  re- 
ceives $4  for  every  local  dollar  contrib- 
uted to  a  formula  capital  project.  The 
President's  proposal  would  reduce  that 
ratio  to  $1.50  for  every  dollar  contrib- 
uted. This  sharp  reduction  simply 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

What  is  particularly  troublesome  is 
that  not  all  highway  programs  share 
the  matching-ratio  set-aside  for  tran- 
sit. This  creates  a  problem  because  the 
President  has  also  proposed  greater 
flexibility  between  transit  and  highway 
money.  The  President  has  suggested 
that  a  portion  of  highway  money  be  al- 
lowed to  be  used  for  transit  projects, 
and  vice  versa.  One  problem  with  that 
idea  is  that  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
highway  system  would  be  funded  at  a 
75-25  ratio,  while  transit  would  be  at  a 
60-40  ratio.  The  only  incentive  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  providing  in 
such  a  case  would  be  for  money  to  be 
transferred  away  from  transit  and  to- 
ward highways. 

But  the  discrepancy  between  match- 
ing ratios  is  not  the  only  problem  with 
the  President's  co-called  flexibility 
concept.  The  proposal  is  tilted  toward 
highways  in  other  ways  as  well.  The 
administration  would  allow  100  percent 
of  the  transit  program  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  highways.  But  it  would  allow 
less  than  a  third  of  highway  funds  to  be 
used  on  transit  projects.  It  seems  only 
fair  that  there  should  be  an  equal  per- 
centage of  availability  if  the  system  is 
to  work  on  a  level  playing  field. 

But  the  issue  of  transferability  raises 
another  question  as  well.  I  can  use  my 
own  State  of  Illinois  as  an  example.  My 
State  department  of  transportation  has 
no  real  stake  in  funding  mass  transit 
in  the  Chicago  area.  That  is  not  the 
State's  responsibility.  So  what  is  the 
incentive  for  Illinois'  Department  of 
Transportation  to  use  money  on  tran- 
sit projects  in  Chicago?  Why  would  it 
possibly  want  to  transfer  money  away 
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firom  highway  projects  when  It  always 
has  a  long  list  of  such  projects  that 
need  funding.  The  administration  says 
that  it  Is  merely  trjring  to  facilitate 
cooperation — that  it  is  trying  to  create 
some  reasons  for  transit  and  highway 
interests  to  work  together.  But  if  flexi- 
bility is  the  goal,  I  must  say  that  the 
administration  must  try  harder,  be- 
cause its  current  proposal  simply  pro- 
vides no  incentives  to  Illinois  and 
other  States  across  the  country.  Right 
now,  it  seems  little  more  than  a 
diguise  behind  which  the  administra- 
tion can  say  more  money  is  being  made 
available  to  mass  transit. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment 
upon  the  President's  suggestion  that 
all  Federal  money  for  transit  come  out 
of  the  Federal  mass  transit  account. 
For  years,  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  been  sajring  that  the  Federal 
Government  mxist  spend  down  the 
multi-billion  dollar  surplus  in  the  mass 
transit  account.  We  have  been  saying 
that  the  money  must  be  used  for  its  in- 
tended purpose — improving  mass  tran- 
sit. 

Well,  the  President's  proposal  cer- 
tainly spends  down  the  money.  But  it 
does  this  because  it  eliminates  the 
other  major  source  of  funding  for  mass 
transit — general  revenues.  That  means 
the  money  in  the  trust  fund  will  be 
spent  down  very  rapidly — so  rapidly  in 
fact  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  by 
1996,  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the 
trust  fund  may  be  only  a  little  more 
than  SI  billion.  That  amount  of  money 
would  not  be  enough  to  support  even 
the  meager  transit  program  the  Presi- 
dent requests. 

Several  times  I  have  described  the 
impact  some  of  the  President's  propos- 
als would  have  on  the  RTA  in  my  com- 
munity. I  would  like  to  mention  as 
well  the  tremendous  number  of  prob- 
lems the  President's  plan  would  create 
for  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  the 
mass  transit  agency  operating  only 
within  the  city  limits. 

When  combined  with  cuts  planned  by 
the  State,  the  President's  proposal 
would  mean  the  loss  of  $69  million 
worth  of  funds  for  the  CTA.  The  only 
way  to  compensate  for  those  losses  is 
to  cut  service — and  that  means  an  addi- 
tional loss  In  farebox  revenue.  In  total, 
the  CTA  would  have  to  cut  S113  million 
out  of  its  budget — that  is  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  segment  of  the  budget 
which  Is  variable. 

What  would  the  cuts  mean?  An  elimi- 
nation of  owl  service  in  msmy  areas,  for 
one.  That  means  people  who  work  at 
night  and  depend  on  the  CTA  would  be 
out  of  luck — compliments  of  the  Presi- 
dent. For  another,  it  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  entire  rail  lines  which 
would  be  too  expensive  to  operate.  And 
it  would  also  mean  about  1,500  layoffs— 
that's  l.SOO  out  of  a  work  force  of  12,000. 

And  still,  the  cuts  would  not  be 
enough.  Fares  would  also  have  to  be 
raised — ^by  about  40  percent.  And  that 


higher  far^  would  be  to  provide  the 
commuter  with  a  lower  level  of  service. 
And  as  have  said,  the  CTA  is  far 
from  uniqt  e.  In  fact,  its  situation  may 
be  better  than  it  is  for  many.  The 
worst  off  nay  be  Philadelphia,  which 
already  ha  i  the  highest  fares  in  the  Na- 
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other  Ifurge  cities  like  New 


York  and  i  an  Francisco  are  going  to  be 
hard  hit  as  well. 

By  now,  I  hope  my  point  is  clear. 
Mass  tram  it  in  this  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  ha|ve  the  President's  proposal 
enacted. 

I  began  Ihis  speech  by  reminding  us 
of  the  Pr  isident's  challenge  2  weeks 
ago  on  the  domestic  front.  I  say  we  ac- 
cept the  P  "esident's  ante,  and  raise  the 
stakes.  I  s  Eiy  we  challenge  him  back- 
challenge  lim  to  support  a  mass  tran- 
sit bill  tha  t  will  help  those  who  rely  on 
transit  S3>  stems,  and  will  encourage 
more  peop  e  to  do  the  same. 

The  hea<  i  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administri  ition  was  recently  quoted  as 
saying  tha  t  if  people  want  more  money 
for  mass  I  ransit,  what  is  needed  is  a 
public  out  :ry.  I  say  he  is  going  to  get 
that  out<ry  during  the  next  few 
months  of  our  debate.  And  I  also  say 
that  if  we  believe  in  mass  transit,  we 
should  be  providing  the  leadership. 
That  is  wl  y  the  people  elected  us,  not 
to  sit  bac]|  and  wait  for  poll  results  to 
come  in. 

We  havej  an  opportunity  to  improve 
mass  tran  sit  in  this  Nation.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  strengthen  our  en- 
ergy poller,  to  reduce  congestion,  and 
to  make  t  le  air  cleaner.  And  we  have 
an  opporti  inlty  to  help  those  who  de- 
pend on  I  lass  transit  every  day  and 
who  have  :  lo  alternative.  I  say  we  seize 
the  opport  inity. 
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I  am  the  ranking  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Personnel  and 
of  the  Committee  on 
and  as  such  feel  it  is 
iportant  that  I  join  in 
to  those  American 
Ive  Forces,  as  well  as  the 
phe  National  Guard  who 
an  to  serve  their  country 
with  Operation  Desert 
Desert  Storm. 
This  country  has  been  benefited  and 
privileged  by  paving  people  from  each 
le  forth  to  protect  our 
preserve  our  national 
never  been  done  better 
eople  who  we  called  for 
Persian  Gulf. 
We  boast  of]  the  tremendous  techno- 
logical capabilities  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, but  I  hoge  we  will  never  cease  to 
be  mindful  that  all  those  Smart  bombs, 
all  that  wonderful  technological  capa- 
bility would  ie  wasted  if  we  did  not 
have  the  people  with  the  technological 
capability,  tha  training  and  the  dedica- 
tion to  use  it.  Never  has  America  been 
better  served  than  by  those  forces 
which  we  sent  rt;o  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  on 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THdMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  [inanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  nay  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  t  3  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks an  I  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous ma  erial  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  ore  er  today. 

The  SPI  AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman fropn  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yieloto  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  JBateman]. 

Mr.  BATJEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleknan  for  yielding  to  me  and 
appreciate  him  having  taken  out  this 
special  order. 
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[ertook  the  awesome  re- 
authorize their  deploy- 
of  force,  I  think  are  es- 
upon  to  say  thank  you 

remendously  well  done, 
•nder  in  Chief  to  the 

our  forces  in  the  Middle 
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could  have  served  us  better. 

Mr.  Speaker),  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  time  and  for  his  Initiative  in 
taking  out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  [Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman] 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speakerj  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ramstad]. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speakeif,  today  I  rise  to  salute 
the  men  and  ^fomen  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  who  sd  bravely  and  successfully 
brought  home  a  resounding  victory  for 
the  allies  ovei  Saddam  Hussein's  ruth- 
less aggression. 

All  Americans  are  proud  of  our 
troops  for  their  outstanding  service  to 
our  country  apd  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  thfe  world. 

We  must  al^o  ^  grateful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  who  showed 
such  enthusiastic  support  for  our 
troops  throughout  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  I 

The  strong,  unified  suppoit  of  the 
American  people  made  possible  the 
quick  and  decisive  victory  over 
Saddam's  aggression. 

As  Army  L^.  Steve  Lisle,  of  Plym- 
outh, MN  wrote  firom  Saudi  Arabia, 
"Tell  the  folks  back  home  their  sup- 


port means  a 


ot  to  all  of  us  over  here 


on  the  front  11  les 
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A  special  note  of  gratitude  goes  out 
to  the  families  of  our  troops,  whose 
love  and  sacrifices  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  this  great  victory. 

Throughout  Desert  Storm.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  regularly  with 
families  of  Minnesota  troops  in  the 
gulf,  thanks  to  the  family  support  or- 
ganizations SOCM  and  BACM  [Support 
Our  Country's  Military  and  Back 
America's  Courageous  Military].  The 
leaders  and  members  of  these  groups 
deserve  our  praise  for  their  major  role 
in  the  war  effort. 

The  pride  throughout  our  Nation  can 
be  attributed  to  the  success  of  our  cou- 
ntgeous  troops,  our  strong  and  wise 
military  leaders,  and  our  great  Presi- 
dent. 

Our  Nation's  renewed  spirit  of  patri- 
otism is  also  a  result  of  President 
Bush's  effective  communication  with 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
telling  us  from  the  outset  that  our  mis- 
sion was  to  repel  Saddam's  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  stop  his  further  aggression. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  cannot 
forget  our  close  friend  Israel.  In  the 
midst  of  39  Scud  attacks  against  her 
own  civilians,  Israel  refrained  from  re- 
taliating, and  consequently,  the  Arab 
coalition  united  against  Saddam  held 
together. 

In  negotiating  a  postwar  peace  set- 
tlement, we  cannot  allow  Israel's  bor- 
ders to  be  more  threatened  than  they 
already  are.  This  war  has  shown  us  how 
crucial  it  is  that  our  solid  alliance  with 
Israel  remain  strong.  This  war  has  also 
shown  us  how  important  it  is  to  main- 
tain stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

And  this  war  has  shown  once  again 
that  we  are  a  great  nation  blessed  with 
brave  and  strong  military  men  and 
women.  Congratulations  to  all  of  our 
troops  for  representing  the  best  of 
America. 

D  1810 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Fazio  was  sched- 
uled to  be  here,  but  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  will  submit  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  excellent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thomas]  has  taken  out  this  special 
order,  and  I  am  going  to  follow  him 
with  a  1-hour  special  order  of  my  own 
on  the  devastation  and  the  havoc  that 
was  wreaked  in  Kuwait  as  that  country 
was  torn  apart. 

But  the  key  word  that  applies  to  all 
our  young  men  and  women  and  some 
not  80  young,  the  Vietnam  vets  and 
even  a  few  at  the  highest  levels  who  go 
back  to  the  Korean  war,  the  word  that 
I  heard  over  and  over  again  was  "pro- 
fessionalism." 

The  decision,  the  bravery,  the  glory, 
that  applies  to  the  American  fighting 


men  and  women  in  every  conflict  that 
we  have  ever  been  involved  in,  and  it 
certainly  applied  in  this  one.  But  there 
has  always  been  some  postmortems 
about  professionalism.  "Were  our 
troops  trained  as  well  as  they  could 
have  been? 

In  1942  our  torpedos  were  not  work- 
ing, our  planes  were  Inferior  to  the 
Japanese  planes  and  the  best  of  the 
Luftwaffe  planes.  But  in  this  case  the 
American  aerospace  Industry,  the 
naval  shipbuilding  Industry,  the  elec- 
tronics industry,  everywhere  up  and 
down  the  line,  the  weapons  were  so  su- 
perior that  it  was  awesome.  The  news 
media  seemed  to  be  enthralled  with  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  their  doomsday 
talk  for  years  about  the  defense  indus- 
try, everything  was  working.  But  it 
was  really  the  training. 

In  two  trips  over  there,  this  Is  what 
has  been  brought  home  to  me  by  the 
commanding  men  and  women  who  were 
over  there,  over  these  excellent  people, 
young  people  in  the  field. 

Red  Flag  in  the  Air  Force,  blue  flag, 
green  flag,  those  other  flag  operations 
not  as  well  known  as  Red  Flag  at  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base,  training  fighter  pilots, 
training  the  electronic  people.  Also, 
the  National  Warfare  Center,  the  War- 
rior Preparation  Center  in  Europe, 
American  idea,  American-run.  The  Na- 
tional Training  Center  at  Barstow  for 
our  tank  troops,  integrating  them  with 
air. 

All  of  these  training  programs  and 
the  dedication  of  those  young  people  to 
get  the  best  they  could  out  of  those 
training  programs,  it  has  just  been 
amazing  to  see  how  these  people  per- 
formed. 

So  it  is  only  natural  that  people 
would  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  doing,  paying  honor  to  them 
on  the  floor  of  this  great  deliberative 
body. 

I  hope  the  parades  go  beyond  what 
our  fine  President  has  called  for  on 
July  4.  I  hope  there  are  pre-parades  on 
Memorial  Day,  I  hope  building  up  to 
Veterans"  Day  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
As  Life  magazine's  latest  issue  says, 
"The  greatest  Thanksgiving  in  our  life- 
time was  the  Thanksgiving  of  Novem- 
ber 1945,  V-E  Day  in  Europe,  on  Harry 
Truman's  birthday.  May  8.  and  then  V- 
J  Day  on  the  deck  of  the  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1945.  A  few  months  later,  this 
was  the  greatest  Thanksgiving  of  all 
time.  I  hope  we  equal,  if  not  go  beyond, 
that  Thanksgiving  this  coming  Novem- 
ber and  then  let  us  take  it  right  into 
Christmastime.  Let  us  make  it  from 
now  on,  on  this  House  floor  and 
throughout  this  coimtry  a  year  of  ap- 
preciation to  these  young  men  and 
women  and  their  great  leaders  of  prior 
wars  of  every  age  for  a  superb  job  that 
goes  beyond  the  expression  "Well 
done."  They  seemed  to  be  only  to  be 
able  to  reach  out  to  the  words  that 
young  people  love  the  best  and  that 


sportscasters  love  the  best,  like  "awe- 
some." 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Dornan. 
for  his  as  usual  comments  which  were 
eloquent  and  well  put. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  parades 
have  already  started.  This  past  Satur- 
day, in  my  own  First  District  of  Geor- 
gia, which  is  the  home  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division,  some  300,000  Irish- 
men— all  were  Irishmen  on  that  day — 
gathered  for  St.  Patrick's  Day  qelebra- 
tion,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

On  that  day.  the  highlight  of  the-pa- 
rade  was  to  have  back  some  of  the  very 
first  forces  to  return,  the  24th.  Let  me 
tell  you  they  were  well  received. 

I  was  back  down  somewhere  in  the 
parade,  and  by  the  time  I  got  there  I 
was  convinced  that  everyone  was  very 
tired  from  having  applauded  the  troops 
as  they  came  by.  But  it  was  a  great  ex- 
perience. 

So  the  parades  have  Indeed  begun  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  not  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  point  of  the  spear,  as  some  of  the 
people  have  called  the  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, mechanized,  is  In  the  gentle- 
man's district.  The  gentleman  is  one 
lucky  congressman.  I  visited  with  them 
in  November  with  a  big  bipartisan  dele- 
gation, about  20  of  us.  I  met  their  great 
commanding  general,  an  Irishnum, 
Barry  McCaffery.  He  is  still  over  there 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops;  and  I 
will  bet  he  is  there  in  spfrit. 

But  McCaffery  fought  hard  and  long 
in  Vietnam  as  a  younger  officer.  One  of 
his  daughters  is  an  officer,  one  of  his 
sons  is  an  officer  over  there,  another 
one  is  about  to  go  to  one  of  the  service 
academies.  His  daughter  just  graduated 
from  Bishop  O'Connell  High  School 
over  here  in  Virginia,  because  he  was 
at  the  Pentagon  right  before  he  went 
down  there.  Last  year  I  had  the  honor 
of  speaking  at  her  graduation  at  the 
National  Shrine,  America's  biggest 
church. 

So  he  said,  "I  was  in  the  church  that 
day,  and  come  on,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
a  second."  He  talked  to  me  about  those 
young  men  and  women.  This  Is  one  of 
those  lucky  things;  people  talk  about 
Schwarzkopf,  the  right  mac  in  the 
right  place,  Colin  Powell,  Dick  Cheney, 
everybody,  the  FYesldent  himself,  right 
down  to  our  division  commanders. 
Barry  McCaffery  was  the  right  man  at 
the  right  time  at  the  right  place,  and 
what  a  point  to  have  on  his  spear.  His 
father-in-law  watches  the  proceedings 
of  this  House  regularly,  and  he  is 
watching  this  special  order  right  now. 

So  to  the  great  father-in-law  of  that 
great  general  and  Mrs.  McCaffery  and 
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all  of  that  Army  family's  gang,  beyond 
"Well  done."  but  simply  "Awesome." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  again.  I  also  point  out  that 
we  are  very  proud  of  the  24th  and  my 
comments  will  lean  in  that  direction  in 
a  few  moments.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  would  also  reminisce  that  when  I  first 
took  over  the  office  back  in  1982,  Gen. 
Jack  Galvln  was  in  charge  of  this  com- 
mand. He  is  now  the  supreme  allied 
commander  in  NATO.  His  change  of 
command  was  turned  over  to  none 
other  than  General  Schwarzkopf  him- 
self, who  commanded  the  24th.  It  went 
right  on  down  to  the  great  succession 
of 'Outstanding  generals  to  our  current 
commander.  General  McCaffery,  who  of 
course  has  been  recognized  in  numer- 
ous articles  as  perhaps  our  finest  bat- 
tlefield commander  to  date. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  see  others  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  joined  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
firom  Texas  [Kb-.  Lauohlin]. 

Mr.  LAUGHLm.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  my  good  friend, 
for^taking  out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  are  here  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  who  recently  served  our 
country  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  indeed 
fitting  that  we  recognize  their  dedica- 
tion and  accomplishments  of  these 
brave  sailors,  soldiers,  and  airmen. 
These  men  and  women  answered  the 
call  of  our  Commander  in  Chief  to  fight 
for  the  just  cause  of  liberating  a  tiny 
country  from  the  hands  of  an  aggres- 
sive neighbor,  an  aggressive  dictator. 
The  military  operation  to  free  Kuwait 
was  extremely  successful,  and  much 
credit  must  be  given  to  General 
Schwarzkopf  for  his  excellent  leader- 
ship during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

As  an  Army  Reserve  officer,  however, 
I  know  that  credit  for  such  a  successful 
military  operation  must  ultimately  be 
given  to  the  soldiers  who  executed  the 
orders  of  their  leaders. 

The  speed  and  vigor  with  which  our 
troope  performed  exceeded  even  the  ex- 
pectations of  our  military  commander. 
Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  be 
laid  squarely  at  the  feet  of  the  military 
personnel  who  participated  in  this 
most  successful  operation. 

For  the  bravery  and  selflessness  that 
the  U.S.  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
displayed  in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
we  in  Congress  offer  a  salute. 

As  the  gentleman  firom  Georgia  and 
the  gentlemen  from  California  were 
talking  about  the  24th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, I  could  not  let  this  moment  psiss 
and  let  them  hog,  take  personal  credit 
for,  their  connection  with  the  24th  be- 
cause my  classmate  firom  Texas  A&M, 
Brig.  Gen.  Terry  Scott,  is  the  deputy 
commander  of  the  24th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. 


What  a  thrill  it  was  last  week  to  be 
sitting  in  iny  breaksfast  room  watch- 
ing television  and  to  see  them  inter- 
viewing my  classmate  from  my  Texas 
A&M  college  days  and  to  witness  Gen- 
eral Scott  pay  tribute  to  the  service 
given  to  otr  country  by  the  men  and 
women  sennng  under  his  command. 

So  that  1  must  tell  you,  as  a  Texan 
and  as  a  graduate  of  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity. I  am  extremely  proud  of  my 
classmate  from  Coleman,  TX,  who  has 
now  risen  t»  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. I  must  say  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  recognized  his  leadership 
ability  because  he  has  been  notified 
that  he  is  pn  the  promotion  list  for  a 
second  stai  to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  a 
major  gene  :&!. 

On  that  note.  I  must  also  add  there 
were  over  200  officers  who  served  in 
Desert  Storm  who  were  graduates  of 
Texas  A&M.  and,  as  a  graduate  of  that 
school  my^lf.  I  must  confess  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  continuing  dedi- 
cation of  the  young  Texans  who  at- 
tended Te4as  A&M  and  gave  of  their 
time  and  commitment  to  serve  our  Na- 
tion. 

They  ca4  talk  about  all  the  great 
generals  fijom  West  Point,  and  there 
have  been  many  who  graduated  firom 
West  Point  and  I  am  proud  of  the  serv- 
ice I  give  1 0  this  body  as  a  member  of 
the  board  c  f  visitors  at  West  Point,  but 
I  must  nol  e  there  were  more  officers 
served  in  ;he  military  of  the  United 
States  of  A  nerica  in  World  War  n  from 
Texas  A&  A  University  than  served 
from  the  ILS.  Naval  Academy  or  the 
U.S.  Milita  "y  Academy. 
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So,  we  a]  e  proud  of  the  conmiitment 
and  dedication  of  all  Americans  that 
served  in  a  or  Armed  Forces,  and  I  rise 
and  also  ex  ?ress  some  pride  in  the  serv- 
ice by  so  m  iny  young  Texans. 

Mr.  Spea  ser,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  includi]  g  me  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  THO:  ilAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thai  k  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman flroi  a  Texas  [Mr.  Laughlin],  and 
I  will  just  give  him  an  upgraded  word 
on  General  Scott. 

I  was  thare  on  the  Thursday  evening 
when  the  ^rst  forces  who  had  partici- 
pated in  D^rt  Storm  returned  here  on 
a  Thursdaj  evening  and  touched  down 
at  Hunter  \rmy  Airfield,  and  the  first 
soldier  to  i  tep  off  that  airplane  at  1:41 
on  that  evening  was  none  other  than 
General  Scptt.  and  it  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  see  him  embrace  his  wife  and  his 
two  young  daughters  that  were  there, 
and  then  this  Saturday  morning,  again 
at  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration,  he 
and  I  celebrated  the  start  of  that  day 
with  green  eggs  and  green  grits  there 
on  that  SU  Patrick's  Day  celebration. 
So,  I  appreciate  the  conmients  of  my 
good  firiend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  coUeaaie  and  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman firoin  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]. 
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Mr.  RAT.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  firom  Georgia  [Mr.  Thomas] 
for  yielding  time  to  me,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  fori  initiating  this  special 
order  tonight  {in  honor  of  our  brave, 
brave  soldiers  In  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
I  salute  the  men  and  women  for  a  job 
well  done,  and  I  rise  today  to  comment 
then  on  the  suoerb  job.  both  over  in  the 
Middle  East  aind  here  at  home  that 
they  accompli^ed  in  this  magnificent 
and  historic  victory.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  we  nave  sent  the  Saddam 
Husseins  of  th^  world  a  message  that 
the  Vietnam  syndrome  has  gone  and 
that  they  bettier  be  careful  how  they 
initiate  any  further  action  such  as  has 
just  occurred  i>  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,}  this  special  order  takes 
place  on  the  $ame  House  floor  that 
helped  the  President's  victory  address 
to  the  Nation  just  2  weeks  ago.  In  that 
speech  President  Bush  paid  tribute  to 


many  of  the 
sponsible  for 
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safety  of  thoa 
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ticipants  who  are  re- 
le  success  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm,]  and  I  pay  tribute  to- 
night to  additional  participants,  and  I 
sfer  to  Robins  Air  Force 
Base  in  Fort  Benning,  GA.  located  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia,  which'  I  represent,  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thomas],  represents  Fort  Stewart 
in  the  First  Coln^essional  District  and 
knows  firsthai^d  the  trauma  that  af- 
fects families  land  communities  when 
all  of  a  sudden  ja  firing  base  that  is  just 
a  beehive  of  a<:tivlty  is  kind  of  quiet, 
ring  for  the  return  and 
loved  ones  that  have 
Idle  East.  These  instal- 
Jtewart,  Fort  Benning, 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  and  others, 
served  importajit  roles  in  that  victory. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure, 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thomas]  ^as  mentioned,  at  Fort 
Stewart  to  honor  and  to  welcome  home 
members  of  the  197th  Mechanized  In- 
fantry Brigade  and  the  36th  Combat 
Engineer  Grou|>  at  Fort  Benning.  GA. 
Fort  Benning, !  the  home  of  the  infan- 
try, has  a  distihguished  history,  and  its 
participation  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  DeSert  Storm  will  continue 
this  prestigious  line. 

As  these  infantry  soldiers  came  off  of 
two  airplanes  0n  Saturday  night  about 
a  week  ago,  tihis  huge  crowd  of  rel- 
atives, of  faraily  and  children  were 
there,  about  to  tear  down  the  fence  to 
get  to  them,  I  and,  when  they  were 
forced  to  tont  a  brigade  and  nuu-ch 
like  soldiers  doe  to  be  honored  and  as 
the  patriotic  Imusic  played,  I  heard 
three  little  c^ldren  singing,  crying 
out,  "I  want  daddy.  We  want  daddy."  I 
will  tell  my  colleagues  that  it  just 
really  got  to  me. 

Each  of  Fort  Bennlng's  tenants 
served  honoraply  in  the  gulf,  offered 
the  needed  support  at  home.  These  ten- 
ants— I  would  just  like  to  mention 
them— include  ^he  School  of  the  Amer- 
icas, the  Rangers,  the  97th  Mechanized 
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Infantry  Brigade,  about  4,000  of  them, 
the  36th  Combat  Engineer  Group,  the 
34th  Medical  Battalion.  All  76  doctors 
at  Martin  Army  Hospital  went  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  our  reserves  filled 
that  void  there  and  took  care  of  the 
situation,  and  they  are  still  gone.  The 
military  police  activity  left  Fort 
Benning,  the  Lawson  Army  Airfield 
made  a  heavy  contribution,  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  did  also. 

And  over  on  the  eastern  side  of  my 
district,  the  largest  payroll  in  Georgia, 
Robins  Air  Force  Base  and  Robins  Air 
Logistics  Center  in  Robins,  GA,  helped 
to  organize  and  carried  out  much  of  the 
logistics  support  for  the  massive  move- 
ment and  positioning  required  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  In  just  1  week  17 
C-141  loads  of  F-15  parts  took  all  the 
supplies  for  an  F-15  wing,  just  10  days 
after  the  Desert  Storm  began.  Robins 
Air  Force  Base  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  superb  logistics  capability  that 
the  Air  Force  has  developed  and  must 
maintain  in  the  future. 

The  loved  ones  left  at  home  also  are 
due  a  lot  of  credit.  They  gave  the  criti- 
cal support  needed  for  that  campaign; 
prayers,  letters,  and  gifts  from  home 
which  made  life  in  the  desert  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  easier  and  increased  the  desire 
to  come  home  quickly. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the 
American  people,  and  we  can  be  proud 
of  the  response  which  America  over- 
whelmingly gave  to  the  criminal  act  of 
Saddam  Hussein  in  his  overrunning, 
raping,  and  plundering  of  Kuwait.  It 
gives  us  a  renewed  sense  of  patriotism. 
Eighty  percent  of  Americans  fully 
backed  the  President  and  continue  to 
do  so  and  approve  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  conducted.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  on  board  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  did  not  have  one  bit  of  trou- 
ble with  my  philosophy  in  that  case. 
The  United  States  came  together  in 
this  cause,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
today  is  more  alive  and  well  in  Amer- 
ica than  it  ever  has  been,  and,  thank 
God,  we  have  all  these  young  children, 
and  young  people  and  teenagers  who 
now  know  what  patriotism  is  all  about. 
The  Vietnam  syndrome,  as  I  said,  I 
think,  is  gone.  It  is  behind  us,  and  vic- 
tory would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out this  deep  and  nationwide  support. 
It  brought  this  country  together.  It  let 
us  know  that  we  can  tackle  other  prob- 
lems: The  deficit  and  some  of  the 
moral  deterioration  of  this  country 
which  can  now  be  dealt  with  because 
we  know  we  can  come  together  and 
deal  with  these  situations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gulf  crisis  and  the 
unrest  in  the  Soviet  Union  dem- 
onstrate that  we  must  always  maintain 
an  adequate  defense  capability.  In  ad- 
dition, we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
there  has  never  been  a  single  year  in 
our  recorded  history  that  there  was  not 
a  serious  conflict  brewing  or  a  war 
under  way  in  the  world.  So,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  America  maintain  a  state  of 


readiness  and  have  the  ability  to  al- 
ways deter  aggression,  but  war  and  re- 
maining in  a  readiness  state  is  very  ex- 
pensive. Sometimes  it  is  not  very  popu- 
lar when  other  programs  that  are  badly 
needing  money  are  suffering  also.  The 
high-technology  weapons  that  were  so 
effective  in  the  Middle  East  worked 
well,  and,  thank  God,  they  saved  a  lot 
of  lives  and  prevented  casualties.  How- 
ever they  are  costly  and  require  years 
of  research  and  development.  Many  of 
the  weapons  which  worked  so  success- 
fully were  almost  killed  time  and  time 
again  right  here  on  this  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  many  of 
us  in  Congress  and  on  the  defense  com- 
mittees were  criticized  for  supporting 
the  weapons  that  were  so  successful, 
and  that  tells  us  that  we  have  got  to 
continue  to  face  up  to  such  criticism, 
and  probably  in  the  next  few  weeks 
when  we  have  more  controversial  weap- 
ons systems  that  have  to  be  discussed 
and  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  should  be  ap- 
proved. In  the  future  adequate  military 
spending  will  be  driven  by  realistic  de- 
fense requirements  and  budget  con- 
straints, and  I  hope  it  is  not  by  politi- 
cal posturing.  Our  very  serious  na- 
tional debt  mandates  that  we  budget 
our  defense  dollars  very  seriously,  but 
the  war  in  the  Middle  E^t  dem- 
onstrates that  we  cannot  be  lulled  into 
an  imagined  world  where  actually  ag- 
grression  would  no  longer  occur  or  an 
adequate  defense  is  no  longer  needed. 
Unfortunately  such  a  world  will  not 
occur  in  our  lifetimes,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  for  future  dictators  as  bad  or 
worse,  if  there  can  be  one  any  worse, 
than  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
time  that  has  been  given  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  from  Greorgia  [Mr.  Thomas], 
and  I  thank  him  very  much  for  this 
special  order  which  he  has  arranged  to- 
night. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  also  want 
to  thank  him  for  the  leadership  he 
made  in  defense  issues  and  the  role 
played  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  here,  as  well  as  thank  him  for 
coming  to  take  his  time  this  evening  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  recognize  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  for  yielding  me 
time.  While  I  certainly  lend  my  voice 
in  honoring  all  the  coalition  troops 
who  served  in  the  gulf,  today  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  two  special  indi- 
viduals. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  rightly  so. 
about  the  skill  and  bravery  of  our 
troops,  the  technical  wonders  of  our 
weapons,  and  the  bold  brilliance  of  our 
leadership.  Let  us  not  forget,  however. 
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that  although  our  casualties  were  mi- 
raculously light,  there  are  more  than 
200  American  families  grieving  the  lofls 
of  one  of  their  own. 

Future  historians  may  indeed  mark 
this  conflict  as  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  lasting  peace,  of  a  new  world  order, 
but  these  families  will  remember  it  as 
the  war  that  killed  thefr  son  or  daugh- 
ter, their  father  or  brother,  their  wife 
or  husband. 

The  city  of  Long  Beach,  in  the  32d 
Congressional  District  of  California, 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  two  of  its  out- 
standing young  people.  To  the  parents 
and  families  of  Aiiny  Sgt.  David  R. 
Crumby  and  Army  Sgrt.  Cheryl  L. 
O'Brien,  I  wish  to  offer  the  gratitude 
and  support  of  this  Congress  and  of  our 
entire  Nation.  You  have  given  of  your- 
selves for  your  country,  and  in  respect 
for  this  sacrifice,  we  now  embrace  you, 
sharing  both  your  sorrow  and  your 
pride. 

Not  so  many  weeks  ago  I  stood  in 
this  Chamber  and  cast  my  vote  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  force  to  restore  free- 
dom to  a  sovereign  people.  I  prayed 
that  force  would  not  be  necessary. 
Today  I  pray  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  see  how  highly  Americans  value 
freedom,  and  that  we  stand  resolutely 
to  defend  it  wherever  it  may  be  threat- 
ened. We  have  always  paid  dearly  for 
our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  peoples 
around  the  globe.  Whether  it  was  on  a 
battleship  in  Havana  Harbor,  on  the 
historic  battlegrounds  of  Europe,  on 
the  far-flung  islands  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific, in  the  fields  of  Korea,  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Vietnam,  or  in  the  deserts  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  our  valiant  soldiers 
have  fallen  in  the  name  of  freedom. 
just  as  if  they  had  fallen  at  Lexington 
or  Valley  Forge.  If  we  do  not  continue 
to  stand  fast,  the  sacrifices  of  our 
troops  in  the  gulf,  as  well  as  all  of  our 
American  soldiers  who  have  gone  be- 
fore them,  will  have  been  in  vain. 

Throughout  the  course  of  these 
events,  I  have  often  found  myself  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill.  Although  spoken  in  a  dif- 
ferent time,  they  hold  special  meaning 
for  us  today:  "Never  have  so  many 
owed  so  much  to  so  few."  We  owe  much 
to  David  and  Cheryl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Lee  joins  me  in 
offering  sincere  sjmipathy  to  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  David  Crumby  and 
Cheryl  O'Brien.  Our  hearts  and  prayers 
go  out  to  the  families  of  all  our  fallen 
heroes.  We  are  a  greater  nation  because 
of  them,  but  a  poorer  nation  because  of 
their  loss.  God  bless  them  and  their 
memory. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  very  eloquent  and  sincere 
comments.  Certainly  we  all  associate 
ourselves  with  those  comments,  with 
our  thoughts  and  feelings.  I  have  often 
thought  of  what  we  could  do  for  the 
families  and  loved  ones  of  those  who 
lost  a  loved  one   or  relative   in  the 
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Desert  Storm  operation.  I  guess  the 
best  we  can  do  is  let  them  know  that 
we  care  and  share  their  burdens  as  best 
we  can,  and  that  those  lives,  for  the  fu- 
ture, for  those  of  us  who  have  a  role  in 
determiningr  these  things,  their  lives 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested  this  time  to 
give  Members  the  opportunity  to  honor 
the  men  sind  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  for  their  service  to  our  country 
and  for  service  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  our 
words,  no  matter  how  eloquent,  cannot 
measure  up  to  the  performance  of  our 
troops. 

But  there  are  some  events  in  the  life 
of  our  Nation  that  demand  a  special 
record.  And  that  is  our  purpose  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  thousands  of 
accomplishments  in  Desert  Storm — 
some  were  widely  noted  in  the  media 
and  some  were  lost  in  the  cascade  of 
events. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  units  that  won  universal  acco- 
lades is  the  24th  Infantry  Division- 
mechanized — from  my  congressional 
district. 

This  is  the  Nation's  heavy  infantry 
Rapid  Deployment  Force.  It  is  espe- 
cially trained  for  the  unique  dangers  of 
heavy  combat  in  the  desert.  On  only  a 
few  days  notice,  more  than  16,000  sol- 
diers of  the  division  and  their  equip- 
ment poured  out  of  Fort  Stewart  and 
Hunter  Army  Airfield.  They  were  de- 
ployed by  air  and  through  the  deep 
water  port  of  Savannah. 

More  than  200  longshoremen  worked 
around  the  clock  to  load  some  130,000 
tons  of  division  cargo.  Ship  loadings 
that  ordinarily  take  2  to  3  days  were 
accomplished  in  1  day.  The  ships  passed 
under  a  new  bridge  which  we  built  to 
accommodate  just  such  a  contingency. 

The  calm  force  in  the  eye  of  this 
storm  was  Maj.  Gen.  Barry  McCaffrey, 
the  division  commander.  I  had  the 
honor  of  visiting  with  him  just  before 
his  troops  were  to  deploy.  He  is  a  man 
in  the  mold  of  (Jen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  who  is  himself  a  former 
conunander  of  the  24th. 

Like  General  Schwarzkopf,  General 
McCaffrey  is  no  lover  of  war.  He  has 
been  wounded  in  combat  three  times. 
He  was  leaving  the  United  States  with 
the  full  expectation  that  the  division 
could  be  in  combat  shortly  after  they 
arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Even  with  that  expectation,  General 
McCaffl«y  was  a  picture  of  calm  deter- 
mination. Like  the  men  and  women  of 
his  division,  he  had  a  job  to  do,  he 
knew  how  to  do  it,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  fight  and  win. 

On  its  arrival,  the  division  was 
quickly  moved  to  the  Kuwait  border 
and  made  ready  to  fight.  Theirs  was  to 
be  a  long  ordeal  of  training  and  waiting 
and  more  training. 

They  were  the  first  heavy  infantry 
division   to   arrive   in   the   area.   For 


many  weeks  they  were  the  only  real 
ground  defe  nse  of  heavy  infantry  that 
stood  betw4  en  the  Kuwait  border  and 
Saudi  Arab  a.  Until  the  U.S.  buildup 
reached  its  jeak,  the  troops  of  the  24th 
literally  liv  jd  under  the  gun.  If  an  at- 
tack came,  ;hey  would  be  the  target. 

We  saw  v(  ry  little  of  the  division  on 
television  i  i  those  days  because  they 
were  deploy  ;d  so  far  forward.  But  when 
the  time  fo  •  combat  came,  it  was  the 
Victory  Division  that  was  thrust  into 
the  heart  of  the  battle. 

In  just  4  ( ays.  the  24th  Division  con- 
ducted wha  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port record*  d  as  "the  greatest  cavalry 
charge  in  hi  story." 

Their  ara  ;nal  included  270  Bradley 
fighting  vel  icles.  290  Abrams  tanks,  72 
155-nmi  ho'  ntzers,  9  multiple-launch 
rocket  systi  ms,  18  Apache  attack  heli- 
copters, and  6,000  wheeled  vehicles. 

But  the  most  dangerous  weapons  in 
that  divisi(  n  arsenal  were  the  more 
than  16,000  soldiers  who  make  up  its 
heart  and  sc  ul. 

The  24th  is  known  as  the  "Victory 
Division,"  ind  its  motto  is  "First  to 
Fight."  The  truth  of  those  words  were 
to  be  bume  I  again  into  the  proud  his- 
tory of  the  24th  by  their  actions  in 
Iraq. 

Their  mis  sion  was  to  race  some  250 
miles  acrosi  Iraq  in  darkness,  rain,  and 
sand  storms,  and  then  destroy  the 
strongest  ui  its  in  the  Iraqi  military. 

As  U.S.  Tews  reported,  before  they 
were  finishe  1,  the  24th  Division  had  de- 
stroyed two  airfields,  200  first-line  T-72 
tanks,  a  brigade  of  special  forces,  the 
second-echelon  45th  Infantry  Division, 
and  at  leaa  t  two  divisions  of  Repub- 
lican Guard  i.  They  even  trapped  on  the 
ground  and  destroyed  10  enemy  jet 
fighters  and  a  dozen  helicopters. 

Mr.  Speal  er,  there  are  thousands  of 
stories  of  I  eroism  that  will  come  to 
light  about  ;he  exploits  of  the  division. 
We  will  learn  of  those  events  as  our 
withdrawal  from  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
completed. 

But  for  nc  w,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  young  i.  len  and  women  of  the  24th 
did  everythi  ag  that  was  asked  of  them, 
and  more. 

As  I  said  ( arlier,  eloquent  words  can- 
not match  t  le  courage  of  the  24th. 

But  in  m  y  district,  we  have  tried 
hard  to  m  itch  their  fighting  spirit 
with  our  s;  )irit  of  welcome  in  their 
homecominj  . 

There  has  been  an  explosion  of 
human  joy  |n  the  First  District  as  the 
division  begjlns  its  journey  home.  And 
the  party  is  tiust  beginning. 

Mr.  SpealKr,  we  ask  God's  blessingrs 
and  mercy  pr  the  soldiers  who  were 
killed  and  viounded,  and  for  their  fami- 
lies. We  thaiik  God  that  our  prayers  of 
a  short  conflict  were  answered. 

And  we  tbank  God  that  when  duty 
demands  it, I  this  country  can  turn  for 
help  to  the  i4th  Infantry  Division. 

Mrs.  PATTQRSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  eto- 
quent  words  ^ve  already  been  spoken  to 
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horxK  ttie  tremerK^us  courage,  performance, 
arxJ  sacrifice  of  our  brave  servKe  men  arxi 
women  who  participated  in  Of^eration  Desert 
ShiekJ  and  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  couki  not  hop^  to  surpass  those  remarks. 
However,  I  do  ris*  today  to  add  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  the  m^n  and  women  of  all  races, 
backgrounds,  age^,  and  specialties  who  have 
made  our  involvenient  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
a  victorious  comrntment.  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  make 
speeches  of  p>raide  for  the  trennendous  skill 
arxJ  determination  pur  troops  have  shown.  It  is 
tme  and  be  lauded  for  sup- 
force  and  to  stand  gk>r>- 
line  upon  their  return, 
been  easy  for  the  approxi- 
m  and  women  wtx>,  urxier 
comtiat  situations  imost  of  us  can  only  imag- 
ine, have  seen  thf  thrill  of  a  mission  accorr>- 
plished  and  experienced  the  horror  and  devas- 
tation that  war  Inevitably  brings. 

I  salute  our  seiVk»  men  and  women,  the 
airmen,  seamen,  ground  troops,  active  duty, 
reservists.  Guard  units,  and  all  persons  who 
have  made  and  continue  to  make  Desert 
ShieW/Desert  Storm  a  success.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  express  a  tremendous  sense  of 
appreciation  to  Gwi.  Colin  L.  Powell,  Jr.  and 
Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  whose  rrulitary 
prowess  is  surpassed  only  by  their  comnfiit- 
ment  to  protect  tt)f  life  of  each  sokJier  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  just  like  to 
tfiank  all  of  my  constituents  who  have  corv 
veyed  their  support  tor  the  decisions  I  have 
made  throughout  fie  Persian  Gulf  crisis  and, 
more  importantly,  who  have  given  their  urv 
equlvocal  support  ^o  all  U.S.  troops,  many  of 
whom  are  from  Soiith  Carolina,  wfx>  have  par- 
tk;ipated  in  Operation  Desert  Shiekl/Desert 
Stonn. 

Before  ttie  war|  t>egan,  I  urged  my  col- 
leagues and  all  persons  to  pray  for  peace.  We 
have  been  t>lesse<l  with  tt>e  brevity  of  a  con- 
VkA,  whKh  though  tragk:  in  each  life  that  has 
t}een  lost  or  scarry  In  some  way,  lias  been 
far  less  worse  ttiart  any  of  us  could  ever  have 
imagined.  Let  us  laam  from  ttie  lessons  of  this 
war  and  pray  that  peace  can  become  lasting 
in  the  troubled  regions  of  our  worid  and  ttiat 
the  light  of  promising  young  lives  will  not  again 
be  darkened  and  extinguished  by  ttie  terrible 
perils  of  war. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  ttie  brave  Ameri- 
cans wtio  served!  our  Natk>n  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Ope^atkyi  Desert  Storm.  It  was 
a  swift  and  decisive  vk:tory,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  cour- 
age and  dedrcatioft  exhibited  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  U.$.  Armed  Forces.  We  are 
particularly  hearteiied  by  the  safe  retum  of 
many  of  the  troops  and  we  kx*  forward  to 
that  day  in  the  near  future  when  all  of  our  Per- 
sian Gulf  veterans  twill  retum  home. 

We  eilso  pause  to  remember  ttiose  wtw  died 
during  this  war.  C|ur  prayers  arxj  wishes  go 
out  to  their  family  {and  friends  in  this  diffKult 
time.  Their  sacrifi^  was  horx>rable,  coura- 
geous, and  will  k>nQ  be  remembered. 

There  were  many  heroes  in  this  effort,  from 
ttie  professkKial  sotdiefs  to  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve members  wti  t>  were  called  up;  their  fam- 
ilies; those  civil  secants  who  make  up  the  k>- 
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gistjcs  and  support  network  vital  to  any  military 
endeavor;  arxj,  finally,  the  American  put>lic 
who  came  together,  united  in  purpose,  to  sup- 
port the  troops.  It  was  truly  a  national  effort 
that  led  to  the  overwhelming  victory  of  United 
States  and  allied  forces. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  possible  to  overestimate 
the  roles  played  by  men  and  women  In  kx:al 
communities  throughout  ttte  Nation.  But  today, 
I  want  to  acknowledge  ttie  partKular  contribu- 
tk)ns  that  people  from  tfie  Fourth  Congres- 
sional Dlstnct  of  Califomia  made  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  There  are  two  major  bases  that 
must  be  commended  for  the  exceptional  oper- 
ational and  support  system  performance  tttey 
achieved  during  tfie  gulf  war.  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base  arxJ  Travis  Air  Force  Base  both 
played  vital  roles  in  Operations  Desert  Shiekl 
and  Desert  Storm. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis, the  people  wtx)  work  at  McClellan  contrib- 
uted signifKantty  In  supporting  the  allied  multi- 
national force.  The  Sacramento  Air  Logistrcs 
Center,  based  at  McClellan,  manages  tfie  F- 
111,  A-10.  and  F-117A  aircraft,  all  used  ex- 
tensively In  tfie  gulf  war. 

More  than  300  Air  Force  men  and  women. 
Active  duty  and  Reserve,  were  deployed  from 
McClellan  in  support  of  operations  in  tfie  gulf. 
Of  tfiese,  154  were  members  of  tfie  2951st 
Combat  Logistics  Support  Squadron,  who  per- 
formed aircraft  battle  damage  repair  on  F- 
1 1 1  's  and  A-1 0's  in  tfie  gulf  region.  Tfiey  also 
performed  varkMiS  supply  and  transportation 
functk)ns.  Twenty-six  members  of  tfie  2852d 
Security  Police  Squadron  were  depk>yed,  as 
were  iridivkJuais  from  other  t}ase  units.  Tfiose 
units  included  tfie  406th  Combat  Logistes 
Support  Squadron,  Headquarters  Air  Rescue 
ServRe,  1400th  Military  Airttft  Squadron.  Air 
Force  Commissary  Sen/ice,  (Human  Re- 
sources, Disaster  Preparedness,  and  tfie 
Technology  and  Industrial  Support  and  Aircraft 
Management  Directorates. 

Aircraft  workers,  civilians  and  reservists — 
many  txougfit  In  from  around  tfie  country — 
worked  around  tfie  ckx^k  preparing  aircraft  and 
spare  parts.  Center  workers  produced  more 
ttian  18,600  Items  in  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  The  center's 
workjwkle  supply  function  shipped  more  tfian 
9,600  tons  of  material,  including  medical  sup- 
plies, ctothing,  food,  aircraft  parts,  and  erv 
gines.  More  tfian  160,000  hours  of  overtime 
were  used  to  support  gulf  operations,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  hundred  tfxxjsand  hours  of  reg- 
ular production  time. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base  personnel,  both  Ac- 
live  duty  and  Air  Force  Resen/e,  were  anwng 
tfie  first  in  tfie  Natk>n  to  tie  deployed  in  Au- 
gust They  provkled  military  airilft  support  tfiat 
was  vital  to  tfie  initial  and  subsequent  depkiy- 
ments  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Approximately  2,500 
Travis  personnel  were  deployed  to  more  tfian 
40  kx^tkxis  around  tfie  wodd.  Some  of  these 
indivkJuals  fiave  been  depkiyed  for  more  tfian 
7  montfis. 

As  many  as  1,700  support  personnel  were 
deptoyed  at  any  one  time,  and  upward  of  140 
air  crews.  The  base  flew  Desert  Storm  mis- 
SKHis  as  many  as  four  times  tfie  normal 
peacetime  rate,  with  misskm  capable  rates 
and  utilizatkxi  rates  consistently  tfie  highest  or 
among  the  highest  in  ttie  MHItary  Airiift  Com- 
mand. 


The  two  primary  airlift  organizatkxis  at  Trav- 
is AFB  are  the  60th  Military  Airiift  Wing,  whk:h 
flies  tfie  gigantk:  C-5  Galaxy— 37  aircraft— 
and  tfie  C-141  Starlifler— 33  aircraft— and  the 
349th  Military  Airiift  Wing,  a  Reserve  unit 
whk;h  also  flies  ttie  C-5.  The  22d  Air  Force 
Headquarters  is  also  kx^ated  at  Travis. 

Just  as  tfie  Desert  Storm  airlift  mission  re- 
quired Travis  to  send  people  out  afiead  of  tfie 
flow,  tfie  Travis  personnel  will  be  required  to 
remain  in  tfie  system  until  tfie  very  end  to  help 
bring  tiack  tfie  troops  and  cargo  that  were  de- 
ptoyed  as  part  of  Operatkxi  Desert  Shiekl/Op- 
eration  Desert  Storm. 

In  addition  to  tfie  many  indivkJuals  in  ttie  4th 
District  of  California  wfio  were  directly  Involved 
In  military  operations  associated  with  tfie  Per- 
sian Gulf  war,  tfiere  were  tfiousands  of  people 
in  my  district  wfio  worked  just  as  hard  to  sup- 
port tfie  troops.  1  am  speaking  of  groups  like 
Operatk>n  Desert  Support  a  kx:ally  based 
support  group  made  up  of  indlvkluals  who 
wanted  the  troops  to  know  of  the  wkjespread 
support  tfiey  enjoyed  back  fiome.  Operatk)n 
Desert  Support  coHected  goods  such  as 
t)ooks,  food,  toothbrusfies,  toilet  paper,  and 
sunscreen,  from  tfie  general  putjik;,  packaged 
these  items  and  shipped  tfiem  to  tfie  troops  in 
Saudi  Aratiia.  The  letter  writing  campaigns 
tfiat  many  people  undertook  were  also  t>lg  mo- 
rale boosters  for  our  servne  men  and  women. 
Most  of  tfiese  people  will  never  receive  rec- 
ognition for  these  efforts,  txjt  tfiey  sfioukj 
know  that  the  time,  energy,  and  care  tfiat  tfiey 
demonstrated  were  a  contributing  factor  in  tfie 
successful  prosecution  of  tfie  war. 

I  know  1  join  my  colleagues  in  commerxjing 
all  of  our  service  men  and  women,  their  fami- 
lies, tfie  civilian  workers  wfio  performed  vital 
support  functk>ns  for  tfie  war  effort,  and  tfie 
hundreds  of  tfiousands  of  Americans  who 
worked  in  support  of  tfie  troops.  We  can  all  t>e 
proud  of  tfie  strong  natk>nal  effort  tfiat  led  to 
tfie  outstanding  achievements  of  tfie  U.S.  mili- 
tary in  Operatkjn  Desert  ShieW/Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Operatk>n 
Desert  Storm  was  tfie  first  major  conflk:t 
fougfit  by  an  All-Volunteer,  professional  U.S. 
military  force.  From  tfie  top  commanders  to 
the  sokflers  in  the  fieU,  professkKialism  was 
evkJent  througlx>ut  tfie  ranks  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

1  salute  tfie  superb  poNtKal  leadership 
shown  t}y  PreskJent  Bush.  He  brought  to- 
gether an  unprecedented  multinatk>nal  coali- 
tion which  united  against  Iraqi  aggressk>n.  I 
also  salute  Secretary  Cfieney,  and  Generals 
Powell  and  Scfiwarzkopf.  Tfieir  planning  and 
execution  of  ttie  war  effort  was  Ixilliant 

But  this  txilliant  war  effort  woukj  have  come 
to  nothing  witfiout  tfie  dednated,  skilled,  and 
courageous  men  and  women  wfio  serve  in  tfie 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Wheltier  flying  combat 
sorties  over  tfie  skies  of  Iraq,  running  sensitive 
reconnaissance  missions  deep  behind  enemy 
lines,  or  cooking  for  tfie  troops,  tfieir  profes- 
skmalism  and  bravery  made  OperatkKi  Desert 
Storm  a  resounding  success. 

I  am  tfiankful  tfiat  tfie  war  produced  so  few 
casualties,  but  mourn  ttie  125  Americans  wfio 
gave  tfieir  lives  in  tfie  line  of  duty.  Tfieir  sac- 
rifnes  were  not  in  vain,  though,  for  brutal  ag- 
gressKKi  was  turned  back  arxJ  tfie  prospects 
kx  peace  in  the  regkxi  are  better  tfian  ever. 


On  behalf  of  the  citizens  01  Cokxado's  Sixth 
Congresskxial  District  I  want  to  thank  al  of 
the  troops  who  served  with  Operation  Desert 
Shiekl  and  Operatk)n  Desert  Storm.  Your  de- 
ptoyment  denx>nstrated  American  resolve  to 
tfie  wortd;  your  actnns  demonstrated  Amer- 
ican values. 

Welcome  home  to  a  proud  and  grateful 
country. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  honored 
to  partKipate  in  this  very  special  tribute  today 
to  demonstrate  tfie  great  honor  and  respect 
we  feel— and  all  America  so  deeply  feels— tor 
tfie  birave  men  and  women  of  Operatkm 
Desert  Storm. 

Tfianks  to  tfie  work  of  tfiese  courageous 
American  sokjiers,  we  won  this  very  important 
battle  against  unprovoked  aggresskxi.  And  as 
the  President  sakf  in  his  recent  address  to 
Congress,  Kuwait  is  once  again  free. 

We  as  Americans,  and  certainly  the  Kuwai- 
tis, recognize  tfiat  tfie  restoration  of  Kuwait 
and  tfie  terminatk>n  of  Iraq's  ruthless  goals 
coukj  not  have  been  achieved  without  tfie 
amazing  endurance.  Intelligence,  and  pure 
spirit  of  our  troops. 

Having  just  returned  from  Kuwait.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  pure  environmental  devastatnn  of 
tfiat  country,  and  1  have  seen  firstfiand  wfiat 
coukj  fiave  t>ecome  of  that  country  fiad  not 
America  led  the  allied  coalition  to  oppose  ttw 
vk)lent  takeover. 

Indelitjie  images  of  conwnercial  ctothes  dry- 
ers used  as  toture  cfiambers  to  force  confes- 
sions from  Kuwaiti  chiMren; 

Iraqi  plans  to  kill  all  male  Kuwaitis; 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  burning  oH  wells 
fill  a  sky  so  dark,  Dante's  infemo  in  dayight; 

Tfiis  is  tfie  nightmare  Iraq  hekj  for  Kuwait, 
and  this  is  tfie  evil  tfiat  American  troops  fiave 
driven  from  Kuwait  in  a  vKtory  fcx  all  tfie  free 
worid. 

Americans  stand  united  in  our  profound  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  tfie  troops 
wfx)  took  tfie  greatest  of  risks  and  experi- 
enced tfie  fierce  hardships  of  both  tfie  desert 
and  ttie  enemy  to  win  freedom. 

To  tfiose  wfio  served  tx>th  abroad  and  at 
home,  to  our  Resen/e  and  Matnnal  Guard 
Forces,  and  to  the  families  wfio  have  experi- 
erx;ed  tfie  rigors  and  uncertainty  of  tfie  fiome- 
front  Thank  you.  You  coukJ  not  have  served 
your  country  better. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  ttie  many  Rhode  Island 
servKe  men  and  women  wfw  partidpatod  in 
making  this  Important  vKtory  posst>le.  I  ask 
tfiat  tfieir  names  be  made  a  part  of  tfie 
Record. 

AMSC  Leslie  V.  Law,  Jr.,  TSfift.  Kevin  F. 
Parker.  Specialist  John  Clifford,  SSgt.  Ron- 
ald R.  Rapoza.  Private  Lisa  M.  Nicholas.  SJ 
G2  Michael  Roberge,  SS^.  Steven  L.  Parker. 
AIC  George  A.  Santos,  L/Cpl.  David  ShlCDet. 
Serjeant  Joseph  F.  Torres. 

L^Cpl.  JeCCrey  M.  Martin,  Sergeant  Pedro 
L.  nidan.  Corporal  David  W.  Remington. 
Specialist  Sean  P.  Antaya.  E!4  James  L. 
Antaya.  STCJ.-3  Michael  T.  Hodge.  Pfc.  Brian 
J.  Maloney.  SSgt.  Ronald  H.  Cook,  Private 
Raymond  Costa.  Lieutenant  Christopher 
Foumier. 

Edward  Scott.  SSgt.  Robert  Sylvester.  Ser- 
geant Robert  LaFount&ine.  Airman  Appr. 
Russell  J.  Masse.  SFC.  Mark  Facha,  GSgt. 
Jose  H.  Pina,  L/Cpl.  Kenneth  King,  Corporal 
Robert  E.  Marois.  TSgt.  Stephen  Pelletier. 
Sergeant  David  Vary. 
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Captain  Russell  P.  LaCtaance,  Corporal 
Steven  Stout,  USMC.  S.A.  Joseph  Arnold, 
Jr..  Corporal  Robert  LeFort,  Sergeant 
Francis  G.  Bergeron,  Captain  Michael  J. 
PolUtt,  CW3  Robert  P.  Heaton,  Jr.,  SSgt. 
David  Langlois,  Jennifer  Hanely  Earnshaw, 
Corporal  Aldemar  Diosa. 

Servant  Jay  D.  Corry,  Pfc.  Jeffrey  F. 
Kelaghan.  FR.  Karen  Tetreault,  UCpl.  Mark 
Brennan,  Specialist  David  Blanchette,  iVCpl. 
Eduardo  A.  Guzman,  Lt.  (Jg)  James  Coving- 
ton, Pfc.  Robert  J.  Leniieux,  Specialist  Lisa 
M.  Bergeron,  Marvin  R.  Marshall,  Jr. 

Corporal  Augusto  Rojas,  Sr.,  L/Cpl.  Robert 
J.  Falvey.  Jr.,  IVCpl.  Franli  A.  Lussler,  IV 
Cpl.  John  W.  Collins.  Jr.,  Specialist  Mark  D. 
Booth.  Sergeant  GiUes  LaPointe,  Major 
Charles  A.  McWilliams,  Sergeant  Brian  D. 
Yaghoobian,  Sr.  Airman  Michael  Gagnier, 
Corporal  Erik  W.  Jones. 

FC3  Richard  H.  LaBadle  n,  AR  Jonathan  C. 
Davis,  Sergeant  Roland  J.  Levesque,  Pfc. 
Peter  Baptlsta,  PV2  Mark  J.  Fontneau,  Ser- 
geant Patrick  M.  McDermott,  IvCpl.  Chris- 
topher R.  Dion,  L/CPl.  Scott  DiPletro,  Ser- 
geant Jerrold  Peterson,  CWO  Ray  Grundy. 

Mr.  Enrique  Cortez.  SSgt.  VirglUo  Plres. 
Corporal  Joseph  J.  Walach.  Jr.,  Sergeant 
Deborah  Yelle,  Mr.  Ralf  Alves,  AT2  Michael 
Pleury.  SSgt.  Kevin  Zlegelmayer,  Sergeant 
Jason  Siatkowski.  Specialist  Michael  J. 
Scovel. 


D  1840 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Bdr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this 
evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Parker).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  flrom  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  GREEK  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY:  A  NATIONAL 
DAY  OF  CELEBRATION  OF 
GREEK  AND  AMERICAN  DEMOC- 
RACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilirakis]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  great  privilege  to  rise  today  in  this, 
the  most  democratic  of  institutions,  to 
honor  those  ancient  and  modem 
Greeks  who  offered  the  precious  gift  of 
Democracy  to  the  world. 

In  just  5  days,  people  of  Greek  herit- 
age and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith. 
along  with  freedom-lovers  the  world 
over,  will  celebrate  the  170th  anniver- 
sary of  Greek  Independence  Day. 

On  March  25.  1821,  the  Greek  people 
rose  in  rebellion,  igniting  a  7-year 
struggle  for  independence  from  more 
than  400  years  of  foreign  domination  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  The  series  of 
uprisings  touched  off  on  that  historic 
day  soon  led  to  a  widespread  revolution 
that  quickly  attracted  international 
support  and  respect. 


Mr.  Spea  cer,  the  Greek  people  sought 
only  the  ri  rht  to  govern  themselves,  to 
determine  their  own  future,  to  firmly 
grasp  thei:  destinies.  There  are  few 
more  precious  rights  than  this,  and  it 
is  one  treasured  no  less  highly  around 
the  world  ;han  it  is  here  today  in  the 
United  Sta  ;e8. 

We  are  ajeing  a  great  resurgence  of 
democratiq  movements  around  the 
globe.  Unqbestionably  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  of  the  age  was  the 
fall  of  the  feerlin  Wall  and  the  reunifi- 
cation of  t  le  two  Germanys.  On  every 
continent  we  see  popular  movements 
calling  for  the  right  of  self-governance: 
In  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  the  Bal- 
tics, in  Cen  tral  and  South  America. 

Everjrwh(  re  we  turn,  people  yearning 
only  to  li\n  s  free  are  sending  for  copies 
of  our  Constitution.  They  want  a  true 
and  proven  road  map  to  Democracy. 

We  share  with  these  people  a  great 
debt  of  I  ratltude  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  wlo  forged  the  very  notion  of 
Democracy  Of  course,  our  Founding 
Fathers  dn  w  heavily  on  this  conceptr— 
on  the  poll  ical  and  philosophical  expe- 
rience of  undent  Greece — in  forming 
our  Government  and  in  di^fting  our 
Constituticn  and  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, rhese  documents  now  will 
carry  that :  nessage  abroad  again. 

In  many  nstances,  that  message  will 
be  delivered  to  individuals  still  strug- 
gling for  iteedom,  still  placing  their 
lives  on  th*  line  in  their  quest  for  De- 
mocracy. I^  is  my  hope  that  these  indi- 
viduals will  take  inspiration  not  only 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  from  the 
Greeks  whi  rose  in  revolt  in  1821  and 
persevered  for  7  arduous  years. 

Theirs  id  a  perfect  example  of  the 
ability  of  mankind  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles— obstacles  that  often  appear  in- 
surmountalle — if  the  desire  to  succeed 
is  strong  enough.  Theirs  is  an  example 
that  oppressed  people  throughout  the 
world  may  look  to  and  gain  strength 
from  in  t]  leir  struggle  to  overcome 
their  oppre  isors. 

The  Unit  id  States,  along  with  a  coa- 
lition of  foi  ces  from  the  community  of 
nations,  ha  i  only  recently  concluded  a 
struggle  wl  th  a  modern-day  oppressor. 
Saddam  Hi  ssein,  benC  on  domination 
of  his  sma  ler,  weaker  neighbor,  Ku- 
wait, was  forced  to  relinquish  his 
dream  of  cdnquest. 

It  took  t  le  point  of  a  gun  to  ensure 
freedom  frjom  oppression  this  time. 
Next  time  Jit  may  not  because  of  the 
willingness!  of  this  coalition  of  nations 
to  stand  fi*m  in  defense  of  the  rule  of 
law.  Another  would-be  oppressor  at  an- 
other tima  may  not  be  so  quick  to 
launch  hislarmies  knowing  the  value 
the  intemaj^ional  community  places  on 
freedom. 

Like  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the 
Greek  war  for  independence  was  filled 
with  remarkable  events  by  many  peo- 
ples in  a  common  cause.  The  roles 
played  by  the  Phllhellenes— friends  of 
the  Greeks -were  instrumental  to  Eu- 
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rope's  recognit  Ion  of  the  importance  of 
the  struggle. 

The  legacy  o  '  Lord  Bjrron  remains  in- 
delibly inscrib»l  in  the  history  of  the 
Phllhellenes.  Byron's  name — carved 
boldly  into  a  column  of  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon  at  Cape  Sounion — is  testi- 
mony to  his  lirave  words  that  awak- 
ened not  only  1  is  home  country  of  Eng- 
land to  the  plight  of  the  Greeks,  but 
France,  Russia,  and  other  nations,  as 
well. 

The  pages  of  history  speak  as  boldly 
of  other  Philh*  Uenes,  too.  The  Klephts 
swept  down  upon  the  invaders  from 
their  moimtaii  strongholds.  The  sea 
captains  of  Hjdra  broke  the  Ottoman 
naval  blockade  of  the  Greek  coast,  and 
today,  generat  ons  of  Greek  merchant 
seamen  learn  t  tieir  trade  appropriately 
at  the  Academ;  r  of  Hydra. 

It  was  all  these  people— and  the 
Greeks  thema  svles— this  coalition,  if 
you  will,  of  like-minded  individuals 
who  saw  cleaifly  what  was  right  and 
who  followed  the  flag  of  freedom  raised 
by  a  Greek  Orthodox  priest  that  very 
special  March  (  ay  in  1821. 

Mr.  Speaker  more  than  a  century 
later,  Greece  was  again  engulfed  in 
conflict — this  time  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  globe  du  ing  some  of  the  darkest 
days  of  World  War  n.  Indeed,  in  the 
spring  of  1941,  Nazi  domination  of  the 
European  conttinent  was  nearly  com- 
plete. Following  a  valiant  struggle 
against  overwhelmingly  superior  Ger- 
man forces  in  and  among  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north,  Greek  forces  had 
been  pushed  edtirely  off  the  Continent 
and  were  takink  refuge  on  the  Island  of 
Crete.  [ 

Grerman  forces  looked  covetously 
across  the  sea  to  Crete.  If  captured,  it 
would  provide  'them  with  air  and  sea 
bases  from  which  they  could  dominate 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  launch 
air  attacks  against  Allied  forces  in 
In  fact,  the  Nazi  high 
lioned  the  capture  of 
first  of  a  series  of  as- 
the  Suez  Canal. 
le  largest  German  air- 
»f  the  war  commenced 
Cretan  and  British 
forces,  battle-weary  and  crippled  after 
the  withdrawal  from  the  mainland. 
Waves  of  boml^rs  pounded  the  Allied 
positions  followed  by  a  full-scale  air- 
borne assault.  Elite  paratroopers  and 
glider-borne  iitfantry  units  fell  upon 
the  rag-tag  Allied  soldiers,  who  val- 
iantly stood  fiiin  in  the  face  of  certain 
defeat. 

Watching  death  descend  upon  them 
from  above,  t^e  brave  defenders  of 
Crete — having  endured  hours  of  vicious 
bombing— decimated  the  crack  Nazi 
troops  at  two  key  airfields.  However, 
the  Germans  managed  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold at  a  third  airfield  and  soon  were 
being  resupplied  and  reinforced  by  air. 
ater,  the  defenders  of 
Crete— though  plinglng  to  their  rocky 
defensive    positions— knew    that    they 
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would  soon  be  overrun.  The  evacuation 
order  was  given,  and  nearly  18,000  men 
were  rescued.  These  valiant  survivors 
had  bought  the  Allies  a  week's  precious 
time  free  of  Nazi  air  and  sea  attacks 
based  firom  Crete.  More  importantly, 
they  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  Ger- 
man airborne  forces,  the  showpieces  of 
the  Nazi  Army.  Nearly  2,000  German 
soldiers  were  killed  and  more  than  4,000 
were  wounded  or  missing.  So  injured 
were  the  German  units,  in  fact,  that 
they  never  again  attempted  an  air- 
borne assault  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
launched  at  Crete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Crete, 
a  proud  day  in  the  defense  of  liberty 
and  self-rule;  when  the  sons  of  Greece 
and  Crete  along  with  their  British  Al- 
lies firmly  answered  the  Nazi  challenge 
to  freedom. 

We  in  America  feel  a  special  close- 
ness to  the  democratic  ideal  bom  in 
ancient  Athens  and  fought  for  and  se- 
cured by  the  Greeks  and  their  Allies 
centuries  later.  Only  here  in  this  Na- 
tion is  this  ideal  defended  so  ardently. 

Indeed,  Operation  Desert  Storm  was 
but  the  latest  proof  of  the  United 
States  long  history  of  support  for  for- 
eign nations  faced  with  the  threat  of 
losing  their  independence. 

Because  of  our  allies'  assistance,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  help  other  strug- 
gling nations  preserve  their  freedom 
and  home  rule.  On  March  25,  we  can 
join  our  Greek  neighbors  in  celebrating 
Greek  independence. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  do  so,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  through  this  act  we  reaffirm  the 
democratic  heritage  to  which  our  two 
nations  are  so  proudly  linked. 

D  1850 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
who  is  so  proud  of  his  Greek  heritage 
setting  the  record  straight  on  this  50th 
anniversary,  because  American  and  Eu- 
ropean news  sources  almost  glorified 
that  first  major  airborne  assault. 

Our  own  airborne  forces  were  only 
founded  in  1940,  and  were  still  embry- 
onic 50  years  ago  in  1941. 

One  of  the  temptations  to  glorify  this 
was  the  only  heavyweight  fighter  who 
had  ever  beaten  Joe  Lewis,  Max 
Schmeling,  had  met  him  in  a  rematch, 
and  Joe  Lewis  in  his  very  humble  and 
soft-spoken  way  said  the  fight  would 
only  go  a  round,  and  his  prediction  was 
correct.  He  knocked  out  Schmeling 
just  barely  a  minute  into  the  first 
round,  and  Schmeling  went  back,  and 
not  to  take  anything  away  from  his 
courage,  went  into  the  German  mili- 
tary, qualified  as  a  paratrooper,  and 
bailed  out  over  Crete,  but  because  of 
Schmellng'8  honorable  participation  in 
the  raid,  everybody  failed  to  talk  about 


Greek  courage  and  how  in  most  of  the 
battles  they  did  prevail.  It  was  only  a 
shortness  of  supplies;  loglstically  they 
were  beaten.  The  Germans  did  win  on 
one  of  three  airfields.  They  poured  in 
military  and  supplies.  The  British  were 
trying  to  help.  They  were,  by  that 
point,  evacuating  people.  It  added  to 
this  feeling  that  the  German  military 
juggernaut  was  unbeatable,  in  spite  of 
the  Battle  of  Britain  where  the  English 
Hurricane  fighter  pilots  and  Spitfire 
fighter  pilots  had  prevailed.  It  fed  on 
American  isolationism,  more  cuts  in 
our  defense  budget,  more  talk  about, 
and  misquoting  of.  President  George 
Washington,  our  first  President  to  say 
stay  out  of  world  affairs,  to  shrink 
back,  to  become  a  fortress  America, 
and  we  were  not  even  doing  a  good  job 
of  that. 

If  we  had  helped  the  Greeks  in  this 
moment  of  air  trial  and  backed  up  the 
courage  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  Greek 
soldiers  fighting  so  well  that  actually 
turned  the  course  of  the  war,  and  it 
does  not  torture  logic  or  have  to  be  a 
student  of  military  history  in  a  proper 
way  to  say  that  if  the  Greeks  had  not 
fought  so  well  against  Mussolini's  inva- 
sion of  Greece,  where  it  required  the 
Germans  to  put  off  by  6  or  7  weeks 
their  invasion  in  June  1941,  their  inva- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Union,  because  the 
German  Panzer  divisions  had  to  come 
down  and  save  the  Italian  forces  under 
Mussolini  from  an  ignominious  defeat 
by  Greek  heroism  and  Greek  military 
skill  and  courage,  that  6  weeks  that 
the  Germans  had  to  come  in  with  mas- 
sive force  and  crushed  Greece,  that  6- 
week  delay  in  Operation  Barbarossa 
which  began  50  years  ago  this  coming 
June  22,  that  would  have  put  the  Ger- 
mans literally  in  binocular  distance  of 
the  Kremlin  6  weeks  before  their  actual 
arrival,  which  was  the  eve  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

On  December  6,  1941,  advanced  Ger- 
man units  near  the  international  air- 
port of  Sheremetyevo,  today  when  any 
of  us  from  the  Congress  and  the  Senate 
go  in,  you  can  see  the  big  blown-up  10, 
15  times,  tank  memorial  exhibits  on 
that  north  road  out  to  Sheremetyevo 
Terminal;  they  could  see  the  Kremlin 
in  their  binoculars,  and  it  snowed  that 
next  day,  and  the  Germans  got  bogged 
down  outside  of  Moscow. 

If  the  Greeks  months  later  had  not 
beaten  Mussolini's  forces  and  that  Ger- 
man assault  had  been  launched  as 
planned,  in  spite  of  the  evil  Stalin-Hit- 
ler pact  between  these  two  mass  kill- 
ers, they  would  have  been  looking  at 
the  Kremlin  not  on  December  6  but  the 
last  week  in  October,  and  it  was  a  mild 
fall  but  a  vicious  winter.  They  would 
have  probably  taken  Moscow,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  world  would  have 
changed,  and  by  December  7,  when  we 
were  hit  by  the  Japanese  war  lords, 
would  we  have  been  so  bold  to  respond 
if  Moscow  and  Leningrad  had  both  fall- 
en to  Hitler's  might?  So  it  is  proper 


and  fitting  that  the  gentleman  call  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  Crete  airborne 
invasion,  recall  to  our  memory  the 
courage  of  Greek  forces  against  the 
Germans  in  the  land  war  upon  Greece 
itself,  first  the  Italian.  Mussolini, 
forces,  and  then  this  courageous  stand 
in  Greece  where  with  a  little  support 
Greece  would  have  prevailed  and  the 
birth  place  of  democracy  would  not 
have  gone  behind  a  3-year,  4-year  ter- 
ror campaign  where  so  many  thousands 
of  Greece's  Jewish  citizens  were 
slaughtered  and  so  many  died  in  that 
brutal  Nazi  occupation  of  Greece. 

The  Greeks  today,  flying  F-104 
Starfighters  which  they  have  all  re- 
tired, and  then  F-4  Phantoms,  and  now 
F-16  Falcon  fighters,  they  are  working 
with  us  as  a  key  member  of  NATO,  fi- 
nally getting  rid  of  this  political  trag- 
edy of  Papandreou  and  renewing  their 
friendship  with  us  through  Prime  Min- 
ister Mltsotakis,  with  his  support,  and 
he  is  a  strong  friend  of  America.  I  met 
him  with  one  of  our  friends,  Paul 
Wyrick,  back  in  1985,  when  he  did  not 
make  it  on  his  first  try  to  retire  the 
Andreas  Papandreou  regime. 

Now  Greek-American  Mendship  is 
solid.  Greece  also  did  what  they  could 
to  help  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  join  the  gentleman  in  not  setting 
history  straight,  because  history 
speaks  for  itself,  if  you  study  it  cor- 
rectly, but  in  recalling  the  facts  as 
they  were  in  the  battle  for  Crete  that 
imfortunately  went  the  wrong  way  and 
thereby  protracted  the  war  and  cer- 
tainly the  struggle  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  gave  a  lot  of  time  to  Rommel 
to  wreak  havoc  along  the  north  coast 
of  North  Africa  with  his  Afrika  Cohh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  me  to  participate. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, whom  we  call  a  walking  history 
book  of  knowledge,  and  I  guess  we  can 
all  see  why,  and  for  reminding  us,  for 
reminding  us  during  these  days,  of  the 
role  that  the  people,  the  courageous 
people,  of  Greece  have  played  through- 
out history  and  certainly  during  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our  allies' 
assistance,  we  are  in  a  position  now  to 
help  other  struggling  nations  preserve 
their  freedom  and  home  rule,  and  on 
March  25,  we  can  join  our  Greek  neigh- 
bors in  celebrating  Greek  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  we  do 
so,  for  through  this  act  we  reaffirm  the 
democratic  heritage  to  which  our  two 
nations  are  so  proudly  linked. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  today's  special  order  in  pecognibon  of 
Greek  Irxiependence  Day.  As  an  original  co- 
sportsor  o(  Seriate  Joint  Resolution  59,  a  jqirt 
resokJtion  designating  Marcti  25,  1991  as 
"Greek  Indepetxlence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American  Democ- 
racy," t  am  proud  to  ioin  my  congressional  col- 
leagues in  recognition  of  this  important  day 
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vvNcti  maiys  the  170th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution  that  freed  the  Greetc 
peopte  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  strug- 
gle for  indepervdence  began  more  than  400 
years  ago  on  this  historic  day  wtwn  the  Greek 
people  began  a  series  of  uprisings  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  uprisings  that  soon  turned 
into  a  revolution  that  attracted  international 
support  and  admiration. 

Greece  euxJ  the  United  States  share  a  hch 
and  commingled  history.  The  ancient  Greeks 
forged  the  very  notion  of  democracy,  placing 
the  ultimate  power  to  govem  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Greek 
nation  for  t)estowing  on  us  such  a  wise  philos- 
ophy. America's  Founding  Fattwrs,  wtien 
drafting  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
drew  heavily  upon  the  political  arxj  philosophi- 
cal experience  of  ancient  Greece  in  forming 
our  Government.  And,  in  the  1 820's,  it  was  the 
United  States  that  served  as  a  role  model  for 
Greece  during  its  fight  for  independence  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Greeks  translated 
our  Declaratkxi  of  Independence  and  used  it 
as  ttieir  own. 

Since  our  pioneering  years,  Greece  and  the 
United  States  have  come  to  enjoy  close, 
friendly  relatk)ns  which  is  evident  in  world  af- 
fairs and  tfie  growth  of  the  Greek-American 
community  in  this  country.  In  every  walk  of 
life,  we  firxj  Greek-Amernans  making  invalu- 
able contributions  to  tfie  advancement  of  our 
own  society.  It  is  fitting  that  we  celebrate  this 
day  togetfier  with  Greece  in  order  to  reaffirm 
the  democratK  heritage  shared  by  the  United 
States  and  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  forward  to  tfie  celebra- 
tion of  Greek  Independence  Day  on  March  25 
and  to  tfie  United  States'  continued  and  spe- 
cial relationsfiip  with  tfie  people  of  Greece. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  It  is  fitting  for  this  House  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  Greek  Independence  Day. 
Our  democracy  is  based  on  a  system  that  the 
Greeks  devekjped  over  a  thousand  years  ago. 

In  tfie  aftermath  of  ttie  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  is  only  proper  for  us  to  rememt)er  tfiat 
the  great  ideals  tfiat  our  Armed  Forces  fought 
for  were  first  expressed  by  Greek  philoso- 
phers. Although  Greece  was  eventually  con- 
quered, and  lived  under  tyranny  for  several 
thousand  years,  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy continued  to  be  cherished. 

In  1821  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  patriot,  and 
ArchS)ishop  Germanos  of  Patras,  unfurted  tfie 
standards  tfiat  sparked  the  revolt  leading  to 
Greek  independence.  Greek  independence 
Day,  March  25.  is  a  national  event  celetxated 
both  in  Greece  and  in  America. 

AMtiough  a  number  of  other  natkxis  have 
sought  to  dominate  her,  Greece  remains  free. 
After  fighting  off  the  Nazis  in  Worid  War  II. 
Greece  was  the  first  country  to  resist  Com- 
munist domination. 

Today.  Greece  is  one  of  this  Natkxi's 
strongest  allies,  a  full  partner  in  NATO  and  a 
proud  participant  in  the  fight  to  free  Kuwait  I 
am  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
Greece  on  her  Independence  Day. 

I  also  would  Kke  to  salute  all  Greek-Ameri- 
cans as  Itwy  celebrate  ttiis  special  day. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  welcome  davetapments  in  tfie  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  past 
has  been  the  rebirth  of  the  historically  warm 
retalions  between  our  Nation  and  Greece.  All 
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of  us  are  plAased  that  the  ties  between  the 
two  Govemtiients  now  mirror  the  affectkin 
whKh  the  Aftierican  and  Greek  people  have 
always  felt  iof  one  anotfier. 

Today,  tfie^efore.  it  is  with  special  deligfit 
tfiat  I  join  will  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
170th  annivobary  of  the  beginning  of  tfie  suc- 
cessful struggle  by  the  Greeks  for  liberation 
from  the  domkiance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

One  of  th#  sources  of  inspiration  for  the 
Greek  patriots  of  the  19th  century  was  the  ex- 
ample of  the  American  Revolution.  How  fitting 
tfiat  was,  sinoe  it  was  in  the  city  states  of  pre- 
Christian  Greece  tfiat  philosopfiers  and  states- 
men first  enuficiated  and  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  Those  thinkers  and  lead- 
ers first  lit  the  torch  which  the  American  colo- 
nists were  to  carry  in  tfieir  own  struggle  for 
independency  beginning  in  1776. 

The  struggles  of  the  valiant  people  of 
Greece  did  not  end  with  tfie  achievement  of 
independence  in  1829.  The  Greeks  suffered 
heavy  casualties  in  their  courageous  stand 
against  the  Nazi  legions  in  World  War  II.  They 
were  forced  to  fight  once  more  to  tum  back 
communism  In  tfie  late  1940's— a  battle  in 
whrch  PreskJtnt  Tmman  came  to  the  aid  of 
Greece.  This  American  support  was  the  origin 
of  what  was  jo  become  tfie  Truman  Doctrine 
of  containmait  of  communism  around  the 
worid.  I 

No  nation  lias  contributed  more  to  modem 
Westem  civilitatkin  than  Greece,  and  no  na- 
tion has  had  to  struggle  harder  or  more  often 
to  preserve  Is  lltjertles.  In  recognition  of  all 
that  Greece  means  to  the  worid.  and  In  trilxjte 
to  its  patriots  through  tfie  centuries,  we  salute 
our  friends  in  Greece — and  our  many  fine 
Greek-American  citizens — on  this  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Mr.  EDWA  IDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  25  ha)  been  declared  as  "Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day"  not  only  in  recognition  of 
Greek  and  Ait>erk:an  democracy  but  also  as  a 
celetxation  ol  one  nation's  incredible  history 
linked  with  otir  own.  Americans  may  look  at 
Greece  and  see  a  mirror  Image  of  the  qualities 
that  made  bdh  countries  great.  It  is  a  time  of 
celetxation  for  tfie  Greeks'  great  contrilxjtions 
to  the  worid,  one  of  the  most  valued  of  whk;h 
is  the  creation  of  democracy.  Our  own  found- 
ing leaders  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Greek  phik)sopfiers  and  Greek  democracy 
when  creating  our  own  democratk:  Govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  denxx^racy  of  Greece  that 
inspired  humankind  was  crushed  t)y  the  Ro- 
mans who  to<Jk  power  by  146  B.C.  Their  con- 
trol soon  broke  leading  to  more  foreign  inva- 
sions with  the  final  victors  being  the  Ottoman 
Turtcs.  Just  as  Americans  declared  independ- 
ence from  Blitish  mle  in  1776.  the  Greeks 
cried  for  their  independence  from  400  years  of 
Ottoman  mle  ©n  March  25, 1821. 

Their  declaiatkin  for  freedom  plunged  them 
into  another  decade  of  political  stnjggles. 
Many  Americans,  understanding  tfie  urgency 
of  this  cry.  qgickty  joined  Greece's  revolution 
for  freedom  through  politwal  and  personal 
means.  Men  fought  and  Presidents  supported 
this  fight  until  freedom  t>y  democracy  was  re- 
stored after  Wbdd  War  II. 

Yet.  tfie  peace  of  tfie  free  government  was 
short  lived.  On  the  night  of  April  21.  1967,  less 
than  25  yeai^  ago,  Greece  was  pulled  into 
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military  junta  cont  ol.  A  vk>lent  dKtatorship  de- 
prived its  own  pec  pie  the  freedoms  of  speech, 
voting,  and  asseriibly;  freedom  created  by  its 
own  people.  I 

Being  deeply  qommitted  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  individual  guaranteed  under  a  de- 
rrxx^racy,  the  pli^  of  Greece  was  of  para- 
mount importance  to  many  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress. As  founder  and  chair  of  the  "U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  Demociiacy  in  Greece"  I  joined  with 
those  wfio  fought  for  the  terminatnn  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  program  of  economic 
aid  and  politKal  recognition  to  the  vickxjs  mili- 
tary junta  and  supported  the  return  of  democ- 
racy. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  say  tfiat  democracy 
was  victoriously  returned  to  the  Greek  people. 
Freedoms  once  denied  tfiem  are  now  secured. 

Let  us  rememter  this  day  of  celebratk>n 
should  also  be  a  aay  of  reftoctkin.  Democracy 
is  every  indlvkjuw's  guarantee  to  freedom. 
Yet,  it  is  a  right  tfiat  not  every  man.  woman 
and  chikl  posses*.  Today,  as  the  nattons  of 
Eastern  Europe  strive  to  take  their  first  steps 
toward  the  road  of  democracy  and  as  people 
around  the  globe  struggle  to  obtain  tfie  free- 
doms inherent  with  a  democratic  system,  let 
us  commemorate  the  spirits  and  ideals  tfiat 
have  not  only  made  Greece  a  great  natk>n  but 
have  also  contributed  to  making  our  country  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  all  tfiose  who  yeam  for  de- 
mocracy. I 

Ms.  ROS-LEHT(NEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, March  25,  the  Greek  people  will  be  cele- 
Ixating  the  170th  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. Inspired  and  encouraged  by  free- 
dom-loving Amefk:ans  such  as  Samuel 
Gardley  Howe  of  Massachusetts,  George  Jar- 
vis  of  Washington,  and  Jonathan  Peckham 
Miller  of  Vermont,  a  small  group  of  determined 
people  declared  their  independence  from  the 
powerful  Ottoman :  Empire.  The  Greek  Revolu- 
tk>n  of  1821,  and  its  success,  resounded  to 
the  four  comers  of  tfie  worid.  These  gallant 
freedom  fighters  derived  strength  from  the  sk>- 
gan  and  song:  "H  is  better  to  live  1  hour  of 
freedom  tfian  40  years  of  slavery  and  impris- 
onment." ' 

The  Primate  of  tfie  Greek  Ortfiodox  Church 
of  tfie  Americas,  Archbisfiop  lakovos,  has  des- 
ignated Greek  Independence  Day  as  a  day  to 
be  celebrated  in  prayer  and  doxotogy.  The 
Greek-American  community  of  souttieast  Fk>r- 
kla.  under  tfie  leadersfiip  of  Dr.  George 
Palatianos  and  Or.  Basil  Yanankakis,  will 
come  togettier  td  remember  this  significant 
event  in  human  history. 

In  light  of  the  many  cfianges  the  worid  has 
witnessed  during  the  past  few  years,  tfie  many 
men  and  women  who  have  wori(ed  so  hard  for 
true  freedom  in  Rpmania.  East  Germany.  Po- 
land, Czechosk>vkkia  and  Nicaragua,  we 
shoukj  also  remefnber  tfiose  who  so  many 
years  ago  dkf  the  tame  for  Greece. 

By  their  revolution,  tfiis  small  band  of  Greek 
patriots  renewed  the  spirit  of  freedom  thai  so 
k>ng  ago  had  Its  eeriiest  beginnings  in  ancient 
Greece,  the  cradl«  of  democracy.  The  legacy 
of  democracy  whkti  began  so  many  years  ago 
in  Athens  continuas  today  as  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  U  an  honor  for  me  to  con- 
gratulate the  Gre#k  community  of  souttieast 
Fkirida  during  thisi  celebration  of  the  spirit  of 
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freedom  and  justice  that  March  21,  1821,  ex- 
emplifies. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25,  1991, 
marks  the  170th  anniversary  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day.  On  this  day  in  1821 ,  the  Greek 
people  declared  their  independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  after  400  years  of  foreign 
domination. 

We  in  America,  and  freedom-toving  people 
around  the  world  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  who  corKeived  our  denxx^atic 
principles  over  2,500  years  ago.  The  arx»ent 
Greek  ideals  guided  our  Founding  Fathers  as 
they  wrote  ttie  Constitution.  In  turn,  it  is  the 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy  in  America  that  pro- 
vkle  inspiration  for  the  millkxis  of  people  who 
have  demanded  their  rights  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  remarkable  events  of  the  last  2  years  il- 
lustrate the  enduring  power  of  the  brilliant 
ideas  that  sprang  forth  from  ancient  Greece. 
These  ideas  are  toppling  dictators  and  trans- 
forming societies  to  this  day. 

But  ttie  Greeks  have  not  only  given  us  their 
kjeas,  tt>ey  have  made  major  contritxjtions  to 
communities  across  America.  In  Detroit, 
Greektown  is  a  vital  section  of  the  city  that  at- 
tracts a  multitude  of  visitors  every  year  wtx) 
enjoy  the  fine  food  and  entertainment  avail- 
able there. 

In  Macomb  and  St.  Clair  County,  we  are 
served  by  St.  John's  Greek  OrtfxxJox  Church 
arxJ  Assumption  Greek  Orthodox  Church  who 
perform  tremendous  service  to  the  community 
arxJ  contribute  to  the  rich  diversity  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  tt>e  people  of  Greece 
and  ttK>se  of  Greek  ancestry  around  ttie  workj 
celetxating  Greek  Independence  Day.  I  salute 
all  of  ttiem  for  ttie  tremendous  contributions  to 
freedom  and  human  dignity  ttiat  they  have 
made. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  >n  support  of  Greek 
IndependerKe  Day.  This  special  day  com- 
memorates the  1 70th  anniversary  of  the  revo- 
lution ttiat  freed  the  Greek  people  from  ttie 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  taking  time  to  participate  in  this 
special  order. 

Today,  we  celet>rate  the  Democratic  herit- 
age shared  by  the  United  States  and  Greece 
and  the  contributk>ns  ancient  Greeks  made  to 
the  concept  of  democratk:  government  arxj 
conterrporary  Greek-Americans  ttave  made  to 
many  aspects  of  our  society.  I  hope  every 
American  will  take  time  out  on  March  25  to 
appreciate  ttie  Important  role  of  ttie  heritage 
we  have  gained  from  Greece  and  ttie  stead- 
fast relations  between  ttie  United  States  and 
Greece. 

Certainly  ttiere  are  many  significarrt  remind- 
ers of  ttie  contributions  of  ancient  Greece  tiere 
in  our  Nation's  Capital.  For  it  was  in  arx^ient 
Greece  that  democracy  was  bom.  What  a  de- 
cisive moment  it  was  for  all  of  mankind  wtien 
the  consent  of  ttie  governed  first  tiecame  the 
principle  wtiKh  led  to  the  formation  of  govern- 
ments. Every  day  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative meets,  we  are  acting  on  a  concept 
created  in  ancient  Greece. 

Architecture  is  yet  anottier  of  the  many  inv 
portant  contributk>ns  ttiat  ancient  Greece  has 
made  to  America  and  ttie  world.  Ttie  columns 
outside  ttiis  very  Chamber  are  from  a  design 
developed  in  ancient  Greece.  Many  of  buikl- 


ings  and  monuments  ttiat  we  treasure  so 
dearly  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
throughout  the  Nation  are  t>ased  on  Greek  de- 
sign. One  can  not  help  but  t>e  reminded  of  the 
glorious  Parthenon  wtien  gazing  upon  ttiese 
many  symbols  of  American  democracy.  Every- 
where we  look  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  we  see 
structures  ttiat  reflect  ttie  grace  and  design  of 
ancient  Greece. 

It  was  a  tragic  time  wtien  ttie  democratic 
government  of  Greece  was  toppled,  and 
Greece  was  conquered  by  the  Turtcish  Empire. 
400  years  ago,  the  Greek  people  began  a  se- 
ries of  uprisings  against  their  Turidsh  oppres- 
sors, uprisings  ttiat  soon  turned  into  a  general 
revolutk}n  ttiat  attracted  International  support 
and  respect  Today,  oppressed  peoples 
around  the  worid  kx>k  to  the  Greek  struggle 
for  independence  as  a  success  to  be  emu- 
lated. Just  as  ancient  Greece  lias  contritxited 
to  our  democracy,  modern  Greece  is  contribut- 
ing to  ttie  image  of  democracy  ttiat  many  peo- 
ple around  the  workJ  are  currently  striving  to 
attain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  it  is  frtting  ttiat  all 
Americans  took  t>ack  and  remember  ttie  many 
contributions  ttiat  Greece  has  made  to  our 
great  Nation.  More  importantly,  it  is  a  time  to 
look  forward  to  many  years  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  support  t>etween  our  nations. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  BiLi- 
RAKiS,  for  arranging  for  this  special  order  today 
so  that  we  may  once  again  reflect  on  Greek 
independence  and  its  importance  to  our  own 
history. 

Ttie  civilizatkxi  of  ancient  Greece  is  known 
to  all  of  us;  and  ttiat  our  Founding  Fathers 
drew  heavily  on  ttie  principles  of  democracy 
espoused  t>y  Plato  and  Pericles,  showed  the 
foresight  of  ttiose  charged  with  setting  guide- 
lines for  the  young  Republic. 

Greece,  and  its  people,  tiave  t>een  ck>sely 
tied  to  the  United  States  from  ttiose  earty  corv 
tributions  through  the  20th  century.  Greece 
has  stood  as  a  friend  and  an  ally  through  war 
and  peace.  It  tias  t>een  a  leader  in  ttie  regkxi 
and  an  important  NATO  member.  Ttie  relatkxi- 
ship  between  Greece  and  ttie  United  States 
has  been  strong  because  it  was  built  on  a  mu- 
tual acceptance  of  ttie  rights  of  people  to  ttie 
basic  freedoms  guaranteed  in  a  democracy. 
Ttie  commitment  to  ttiese  goals  vnll  keep  ttie 
relationship  strong  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Bilirakis  for  this  initiative. 
His  sp)ecial  order  marks  a  truly  momentous  oc- 
casion in  ttie  history  of  democracy,  both  for 
Greeks  around  ttie  wodd  and  for  Americans. 

During  this  country's  infancy,  Jefferson  and 
ottier  great  Americans  admired  ttie  ancient 
Greeks  and  brought  many  of  ttieir  phikisoptii- 
cal  concepts  to  this  new  land.  America's  great 
Constitution  has  a  strong  classical  ancestry 
and  today,  in  this  Chamber,  we  follow  a  con- 
cept of  representative  government  that  tias  its 
roots  in  ancient  Attiens. 

Years  after  ttie  Greek  ttiinkers  gave  democ- 
racy to  ttieir  people,  ttie  Greeks  were  called 
upon  to  fight  and  die  for  ttie  freedom  ttiat  ttiey 
ctierished.  In  1821,  ttiey  finally  gained  inde- 
pendence from  their  Turkish  overtords.  Ttieir 
quest  for  freedom  was  tieard  ttvougtiout  the 
worid  and  inspired  ottiers  to  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy. 


Today,  as  democracy  spreads  around  ttie 
gtobe,  ttie  inherent  strength  of  our  torm  of 
government  tiecomes  more  and  more  self-evi- 
dent As  communism  and  totalitarian  systems 
are  rejected  around  the  worU,  ttie  value  of  ttie 
"gift  of  the  Greeks"  becomes  more  apparent 
ttian  ever  before. 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  on  this  historic  oc- 
caskKi  and  salute  ttie  Greek  people  and  all 
Greek-Americans  as  we  mark  this  important 
celetxation  of  freedom. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
|X>rt  of  Greek  Independence  Day.  In  Oregon, 
we  have  a  proud  and  active  Greek  community. 
Each  October  the  Greek  Community  in  ttie 
Portland  area,  which  includes  portkxis  of  my 
district,  sponsors  a  Greek  Festival  to  celebrate 
Greek  Culture.  Ttiis  Sunday,  March  24,  the 
Greek  Orttxxlox  Community  of  Oregon  will 
sponsor  a  tianquet  featuring  Greek  dancing 
arxJ  poems.  University  of  Oregon  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  Emmanuel  Hatzatonis 
will  be  the  featured  speaker.  On  March  25, 
Greek  Independerwe  Day,  Greek  restaurants 
throughout  Portland  will  mark  the  event  in  joy- 
ous fashion.  I  am  honored  to  work  with  Or- 
egon's Greek  Community  and  take  special 
pride  in  our  relationship. 

As  we  are  on  ttie  verge  of  celetxating  170 
years  of  Greek  Independence,  I  wouM  like  to 
make  several  important  observations  atxxjt 
Greek-American  relations. 

Over  2,000  years  ago,  demoaacy— the 
foundation  of  American  Government — was  de- 
veloped In  Greece.  These  anoent  kieas  have 
stiaped  ttie  values  of  our  country  and  tiave 
contritxited  to  ttie  strong  bonds  between  cor>- 
temporary  Americans  and  Greeks. 

On  March  25,  1821 .  after  400  years  of  Otto- 
man rule,  ttie  Greeks  took  up  arms  in  ttie 
name  of  freedom.  Folk^wing  ttie  end  of  Otto- 
man rule.  Greece  turned  to  ttie  Declaration  of 
Independerne  and  modeled  a  version  of  its 
own. 

Today,  in  honor  of  this  independence,  we 
must  remember  that  in  Worid  War  II,  600,000 
Greeks,  almost  9  percent  of  ttie  populatkxi, 
gave  ttieir  lives  in  ttie  fight  against  fascism. 

Today,  we  must  remember  ttiat  Greece  is  a 
long-time  ally  and  trusted  NATO  member.  In 
addition,  ttie  strategk:  kx:atkxi  of  Greece  to 
world  shipping  In  ttie  Mediterranean,  Aegean 
and  Black  Sea  Is  a  valuat}le  resource  to  ttie 
free  worid. 

Today,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  main- 
taining a  strong  Greece,  free  from  oppressive 
foreign  force  arxj  furttier  ttiat  people  of  Greek 
tieritage  may  live  free  of  oppression,  regard- 
less of  wtiere  ttiey  live. 

Today  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
Greek-Americans  across  the  country  and  join 
you  in  celebrating  Greek  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  ANNUNZKD.  Mr.  Spe^er.  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  celebrating  Greek  Independ- 
erx;e  Day.  Today's  salute  is  appropriate  be- 
cause of  ttie  tradttk>n  of  democracy  that  binds 
our  two  countries. 

On  March  25,  the  people  of  Greece  win 
commemorate  ttie  170th  anniversary  of  ttieir 
deciaratxxi  of  independence  from  itte  Ottoman 
Empire  of  Turkey. 

Greece  officiaNy  marks  its  independence 
day  from  March  25.  1821,  wtien  a  series  of 
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anned  uprisings  began  against  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

SeMMi  years  before  the  revolt  began,  a 
group  of  Greek  patriots  had  established  an  or- 
ganizatxKi  called  ttie  "Society  of  Friends."  The 
goal  of  the  group  was  to  seek  full  autorKxny 
for  Greece.  In  1827,  ttie  Greek  drive  for  inde- 
perdence  took  a  maior  step  forward  with  ttie 
defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  In  tt>e  battle  of 
Navarino.  Two  years  later,  ttie  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  erxled  nearly  four  centuries  of 
Ottoman  rule. 

A  turning  point  in  ttie  struggle  for  Greek 
independence  came  when  several  European 
governments  lent  ttieir  akl  in  the  fight  against 
ttie  Ottoman  Errpire.  Ttie  Greek  revolt  against 
Ottoman  rule  had  enflamed  European  pdtAk: 
opinion,  arKJ  this  helped  draw  Britain,  France 
and  Russia  into  ttie  war.  Volunteers  from  Eu- 
rope joined  ttie  Greeks  in  tattles  such  as 
Missoiongtii,  wtiere  ttie  British  poet  Lord  Byron 
waskHled. 

We  In  Congress  can  took  proudly  on  the 
modem  struggle  for  Greek  Independence,  txjt 
we  also  stiouU  praise  her  democratic  traditk>n. 
which  stretches  back  to  ancient  Athens  in  ttie 
sixth  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  additkxi,  I  woukj  like  to  commend  the 
many  accompUstiments  of  ttie  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Greek-Americans  wtio  have  enriched 
ttie  life  of  our  Matfon. 

In  honor  of  ttiese  many  contributkms,  I  co- 
sponsored  House  Joint  Resolutk>n  58,  whch 
designates  March  25,  1991  as  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  kxik  to  ttie 
future,  I  am  confklent  ttie  tradition  of  friendship 
arxj  shared  traditk>ns  tjetween  our  two  nations 
will  continue  to  prosper  and  grow. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25  com- 
memorates ttie  170th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  Greece's  struggle  for  independence 
from  ttie  Ottoman  Turtcs.  After  400  years  of 
foreign  dominatkxi,  and  after  11  years  of 
struggle  against  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  Greece's  Independence  was  an 
astounding  event  in  European  affairs.  Europe 
was  composed  mainly  of  autocratic  empires 
and  states  wtx>se  twrders  had  little  relation  to 
ttieir  composite  nationalities  170  years  ago. 
Outside  of  Britain  and  France,  the  ideals  of 
self^terminatkyi  and  natfonal  Independence 
were  weak. 

The  incredSito  accomplishment  of  the  Greek 
people  acted  as  a  catalyst  in  transforming  the 
aspirations  of  Europeans.  During  the  last  170 
years,  ttie  kleais  of  natfonal  independence  and 
democracy  wtiKh  were  first  expounded  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  have  spread  wkjely  througti- 
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Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  March  25, 
1821,  ttie  Grfek  people  took  to  arms  against 
four  centuries  of  Ottoman  rule,  fighting  bravely 
and  valiantly  to  achieve  freedom  from  Turkish 
domination. 

Greek  Independence  Day  has  special  sig- 
nificance to  all  Americans.  It  is  the  ancient 
Greeks  wtio  formulated  ttie  concept  of  democ- 
racy whkjh  is  the  keystone  of  ttie  American 
political  system.  Democracy  is  but  one  of  ttie 
many  contributions  of  ttie  Greek  people  to  ttie 
development  of  civilization.  Art,  philosoptiy, 
science  and  ilaw  are  just  a  few  of  ttie  dis- 
ciplines in  wliich  the  Greek  people  have  en- 
rictied  our  cuiure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contritxjtions  of  Greek- 
Americans  to  the  development  of  our  great 
Nation  are  tot  numerous  to  mention.  Our  dis- 
tinguished congressional  colleagues,  Gus 
Yatron,  Olywpia  Snowe,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Mi- 
chael BiLiRAicis,  George  Gekas,  and  John 
Brademas  arf  just  a  few  of  ttie  current  exam- 
ple in  the  mfuiy  fiekls  of  endeavor  in  whk^ 
Greek-Ameri(|ans  have  excelled  and  contrit>- 
uted  to  our  g<^emmenL 

We  wekx>n)e  this  opportunity  afforded  to  us 
through  ttiis  <  special  order  arranged  by  ttie 
gentieman  from  Florida.  [Mr.  Bilirakis]  not 
only  to  salute  our  own  Greek-American  com- 
munity for  ttheir  contributions,  txJt  to  com- 
memorate the  irvjependence  of  ttie  Greek 
people. 

Ms.  PELO$l.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like  to 
ttiank  my  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis, for  calling  this  special  order  to  com- 
memorate Greek  Independence  Day. 

Monday,  Kiarch  25,  marks  ttie  169th  anni- 
versary of  t^  k)eginning  of  the  revolution 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  independence  for 
the  Greek  people.  In  1822,  the  Greeks  bravely 
rose  to  free  tiemselves  from  ttie  shackles  of 
foreign  oppression  and  ttie  reign  of  tenor.  Pro- 
claiming independence  and  declaring  a  litieral 
Republican  Constitution,  they  eventually 
turned  ttie  tkfe  on  ttieir  oppressors  by  gaining 
international  Support  and  demands  for  ending 
ttie  war.         I 

After  more  khan  400  years  of  foreign  domi- 
nation, demobracy  was  restored  to  Greece. 
On  this  anniversary,  it  is  fitting  to  reflect  on  ttie 
historical  tx>rtd  between  our  two  countries. 
Just  as  our  Founding  Fathers  modeled  our  de- 
mocracy on  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  in  re- 
txjilding  ttieir  democracy  the  Greek  people 
looked  to  the  United  States  as  ttie  nxxjel  for 
modem  Greek  democracy. 

Ttie  Greek' culture  is  lnextricat>ly  linked  to 
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pendence  helped  to  spread  not  only  the  belief 
in  the  inherent  rigtit  of  national  independence, 
but  ttie  belief  ttiat  It  is  possible  for  a  nation  to 
assert  its  rights,  despite  seemingly  impossiiie 
odds.  Ttiat  notfon  continues  to  be  achieved  in 
our  own  time  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  It  will 
cortfnue  to  be  a  powerful  symtxil  to  those 
around  ttie  wortd  wtw  are  still  struggling  to  be 
free. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 58,  which  de^gnates  March  25  as 
"Gntk  Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebrrtion  of  Greek  and  American  Democ- 
racy." The  fnest  tradKnns  of  our  two  countries 
are  entwdwd  in  ttiis  resolution,  and  symbol- 
ized by  this  day. 


western  civilitation  is  rooted  in  fundamental 
principles  set  forth  by  Greek  civilization.  In 
ttieir  concept  of  govemment,  their  high  regard 
for  ttie  arts,  architecture,  and  philosophy,  ttiey 
provkled  ttie  foundation  on  whk:h  our  culture 
proudfy  rests. 

The  relationship  tietween  Greece  and  Amer- 
ica is  not  boond  by  history  atone.  Over  3  mil- 
Iton  Greek  inrfiigrants  have  come  to  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  wtiere  ttiey  tiave  generously  contiib- 
uted  to  our  cgtture.  Ttie  Greek  community  Is  a 
vital  part  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco's  diverse 
community.  We  in  San  Francisco  have  a  spe- 
cial gratitude  because  of  our  mayor  and  his 
Greek  heritage.  I  kx>k  with  pride  at  ttie  Greek 
community's  luccessful  participation  In  all  fac- 


ets of  American  life— cultural,  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  artistic. 

Again,  I  ttiank  try  colleague  for  calling  this 
special  order  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
Greek  Independence  Day.  On  this  day  it  is 
particulariy  fitting  that  we  take  pride  in  cele- 
brating ttie  endurrg  relationship  between  our 
two  countries. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr^  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join 
this  commemoratton  of  Greek  Independence 
Day.  This  year,  on  March  25,  Greeks  and 
Americans  should  rememtier  that  170  years 
ago  on  ttiis  date  a  revolution  began  ttiat  fi'eed 
ttie  Greek  people  fi^om  ttie  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  had  ruled  Greece  for  almost  400  years. 

Greece  and  An^rna  tiave  stiared  a  natural 
affinity  for  centuries.  We  owe  an  enormous 
debt  to  ttie  Greek  cultural  tiaditions  of  freedom 
and  democracy,  axpression,  and  ttK>ught.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  kicked  to  ancient  Greece  for 
phifosophk:  guklance  in  crafting  ttie  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. In  fact,  Aristotie's  influence  on  West- 
em  development  predates  our  republk;.  An- 
cient Rome,  IStti  century  England,  and  the 
earty  State  constitutions  all  drew  on  the  eariy 
teachings  of  this  great  master.  In  turn,  the 
American  Revolution  t>ecame  one  of  ttie  ideals 
of  the  Greeks  as  they  fougtit  for  their  inde- 
pendence in  ttie  li820's.  Our  nations  and  peo- 
ples retain  strong  ties. 

Today,  there  are  neariy  3  million  Greek- 
Americans  living  in  the  United  States.  Through 
ttieir  exti'aordinary  compatit>ility  with  ttie  peo- 
ple of  America,  Giieek-AmerKans  iMCome  very 
successful  in  ttie  United  States.  Many  present 
arxj  former  Memters  of  Congress,  including 
one  of  this  resoli4k>n's  primary  sponsors — my 
ftiend  from  Ftoricl|i,  Coiigressman  Biurakis— 
are  proud  Greek-JAmericans.  This  community 
not  only  excels  in  put>lic  servne,  but  in  medi- 
cine, music,  and  the  arts  in  partnular. 

I  am  honored  t^  serve  a  strong  and  vitxant 
Greek-American  dommunity  in  Alamance,  Da- 
vkjson,  and  Guilf^  Counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina. These  citizer|s  have  added  greatty  to  our 
focal  way  of  Ufa,  educational  system,  and 
economy.  ^ 

As  all  Americans  are  Irish  each  St  Patrick's 
Day,  so  too  stioul^  all  of  us  celetxate  our  ties 
to  Greece  on  Gre^  Independence  Day.  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  Once  reflected,  "We  are  all 
Greeks!  Our  laws^  our  literature,  our  religfon, 
our  art,  have  their  roots  in  Greece." 

Mrs.  VUCANOytCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marks  ttie  170th  anniversary  of  ttie  outbreak 
of  ttie  Greek  war  for  Independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Americans  were  quick  to 
recognize  ttie  Greek's  struggle  as  equivalent 
to  their  own  struggle  against  ttie  British  Crown 
only  a  half  century  eariier.  Ttierefore,  we  tradi- 
tionally observe  Greek  Independence  Day  as 
a  time  to  tionor  the  tiistorically  warm  relations 
between  ttie  UnltM  States  arxj  Greece.  It  Is 
also  the  time  to  honor  ttie  contritxjtions  of 
Greek-Americans  to  ttie  devetopment  of  ttie 
United  States,  and,  most  of  aH,  the  contribu- 
tions to  Americah  ideals  made  by  Greeks 
througtiout  history^ 

Ttie  history  of  the  modem  worM  is  in  many 
respects  simply  the  applfoation  of  ttie  great 
human  truttis  first  discovered  by  ttie  Greeks.  It 
was  in  ttie  denxicracy  of  Attiens  that  mankind 
first  learned  of  ttw  nobility  and  majesty  that  in- 
heres in  ttie  individual.  For  ttie  first  time  in  his- 
tory, indMduals  Ipamed  ttiat  ttieir  existence 
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was  not  simply  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
group,  the  collective,  the  state.  Athenians  dis- 
covered that  they  could  do  the  most  tor  their 
country  Ijy  corKentrating  their  efforts  where 
their  talents  and  inclinations  were  greatest. 

The  result  was  the  flowering  not  only  of  the 
fomi  of  government  we  hold  so  dear  today, 
democracy,  but  also  of  art,  architecture,  lit- 
erature, medicine,  and  science.  No  people  at 
any  time  in  history  ever  gave  so  tTxx:h  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

Yet  there  is  as  much  to  learn  from  the  dark- 
er days  of  Greek  history  as  there  is  from  the 
GokJen  Age  of  Athens.  The  decline  and  even- 
tual fall  of  Greece  to  Alexander  the  Great 
showed  how  easy  it  is  for  people  to  take  de- 
mocracy for  granted.  The  real  lesson  of  arv 
cient  Greece  is  that  democracy  is  not  a  natu- 
ral state  of  affairs  that  automatKally  comes  to 
exist  in  absence  of  a  dk:tatorship.  It  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  freedom.  Democracy  requires 
constant  effort  and  commitment  on  ttie  part  of 
its  partk;ipants. 

Greece  fought,  170  years  ago,  for  ttie  great 
traditions  of  freedom  and  liberty.  This  is  a 
great  source  of  pride  and  happiness  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reason 
that  we  celebrate  Greek  Independence  Day 
every  year  on  March  25.  But  Greece  and 
Greek  freedom  means  so  much  rrwre  than  the 
independence  of  a  partKular  country  in  a  par- 
ticular time  and  place. 

It  wouM  be  fair  to  say  that  today  ttie  meas- 
ure of  a  nation  is  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
learned  the  lessons  of  Greece.  The  United 
States,  Greece,  and  the  other  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe  have  known  these  lessons  for  a 
long  time,  and  are  building  on  them  to  lead 
the  workj  to  a  brighter  future.  The  natk>ns  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  known  ttiese  lessons  for 
some  time  as  well,  but  only  recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  put  them  into  practwe.  The  So- 
viet Union  and  other  nations  are  learning 
these  lessons  at  long  last. 

Some  2,400  years  after  its  inventk>n.  Attie- 
nian  democracy  is  litossoming  arourid  ttie 
worid.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  something  we  can 
all  be  grateful  for  as  we  celelxate  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day  on  March  25. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Fk>rkla  for  calling 
this  special  order  to  commemorate  the  brave 
men  and  wonnen  of  Greece  who  began  the 
fight  against  400  years  of  oppressive  rule  on 
March  25,  1821.  It  is  with  both  pride  and  grati- 
tude ttwit  we  remember  ttie  many  invaluable 
contrilxjtkxis  which  Greeks  and  Greek-Ameri- 
cans have  made  to  our  society,  not  only 
through  ttie  ancients  but  also  through  the  posi- 
tive impact  wtik:h  their  immigration  has  had  on 
our  country.  The  magnifcent  buiWings  in 
whk^  we  stand,  and  ttie  laws  made  here,  are 
testimonials  to  the  importance  of  Greek  culture 
on  America. 

Thomas  Jefferson  orwe  otserved  that  To 
the  Ancient  Greeks,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
light  wtiKh  led  ourselves  out  of  ttie  Gothic 
darkness."  If  Jefferson  were  with  us  today,  I 
believe  that  he  would  also  recognize  the  debt 
which  we  owe  to  Greek-Americans,  wtiose 
continued  leadership  and  partKtpatkxi  in  irv 
slrumental  roles  in  our  society  assists  us  in 
davetoping  a  representative  democracy  reflec- 
tive o(  the  people. 
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Today,  as  we  are  hopeful  for  ttie  continued 
success  of  peace,  we  kx*  to  the  cradle  of  de- 
mocracy, Greece,  to  be  reminded  that  justk» 
and  right  will  prevail  over  those  who  wouM 
rattier  be  a  domineering  power  over  the  peo- 
ple instead  of  an  instrument  of,  for  and  t>y  the 
people. 

So,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues to  salute  the  Greek  people  who.  after 
400  years  of  foreign  control,  won  their  libera- 
tk)n  from  Turt<ish  domination. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Congressman  Biu- 
RAKis,  for  initiating  this  very  special  order  on 
Greek  Independence  Day.  On  March  25, 
1821,  after  four  centuries  of  Ottoman  rule, 
Greeks  rose  up  in  arms,  fought  valiantly,  and 
finally  achieved  a  dream  centuries  oW— free- 
dom from  Turkish  denominatkHi. 

The  ancient  Greeks  created  the  very  notk>n 
of  democracy,  in  which  the  ultimate  power  to 
govern  was  vested  in  the  people.  As  Aristotle 
sakj: 

If  liberty  and  equality,  as  Is  thought  by 
some,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  In  democracy, 
they  will  be  attained  when  all  persons  alike 
share  in  the  grovemment  to  the  utmost. 

It  was  this  concept  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  the  United  States  of  America  drew 
heavily  upon  in  forming  our  representative 
government 

Constitutkxial  democracy  has  made  ttie 
American  way  of  life  possible.  For  that  con- 
tribution alone,  we  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  tfie 
Greek  people.  But  the  contributron  of  democ- 
racy was  not  the  only  contribution  made  by 
Greek  patriots  to  American  society.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  contributed  a  great  deal.  tx>th  to 
our  cultural  heritage,  as  well  as  to  European 
culture,  in  the  areas  of  art,  phitosophy, 
science,  and  law.  In  the  preface  to  his  poem 
"Hellas"  Shelley  wrote:  "Our  laws,  our  lit- 
erature, our  religk)n,  our  arts  have  ttieir  roots 
in  Greece." 

Greek-Americans  have  followed  ttie  rich  tra- 
dition of  ttieir  ancestors.  The  have  made  their 
martc  in  many  professions  including  medicine, 
science,  law,  and  business,  among  others. 
The  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Greek  com- 
munity, both  here  and  atxoad,  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  an  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Greek  Independence  Day  was 
a  model  for  a  new  natk>n,  and  continues  to  be 
an  inspiratk)n  for  all  ttiose  living  in  ttie  dart<- 
ness  of  oppressk>n. 

Mrs.  BEI^LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Fkirida  for  yiekJing,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  very  much  for  taking  ttiis 
special  order  in  order  to  commemorate  Greek 
Independence  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  tor  me  once 
again  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  commemorate  Greek  Independence 
Day.  This  is,  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ftorida,  Mr.  Biurakis  points  out  the  anni- 
versary of  the  retum  of  democracy  to  ttie  land 
that  gave  the  worid  ttie  very  concept  of  de- 
mocracy so  tong  ago.  I  might  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Mr.  Biurakis  is  one  of  the 
prides  of  ttie  Greek-American  community. 

It  was  on  March  25,  1821.  that  the  Greek 
people,  under  the  banner  and  leadership  of 
the  Bishop  of  Patras,  rose  in  insurrectton 
against  the  Ottoman  Turks  vyho  had  heM  the 


Greek  people  in  both  physeal  and  cuKurai 
slavery  for  nearty  400  years. 

This  day  of  revolutton  was  not  chosen  ran- 
domly, Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Greek  Orthodox 
faith,  March  25  is  ttie  feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, that  holy  event  for  which  the  Grsek 
Orthodox  nrx>ttier  parish  in  Baltimore,  ttw  Ca- 
ttiedral  of  the  Annunciatton,  was  named. 

For  Orthodox  Christians,  this  feast  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  plan  of  salvatkxi  that  we 
celetxate  during  this  Lenten  season,  culminat- 
ing in  the  feast  of  Easter  in  3  weeks. 

The  Greeks  turned  ttiis  religtous  feast  into  a 
civk:  one  by  launching  the  insurrectkxi  that 
wouM  bring  satvatton  to  the  country  on  ttie 
day  when  they  also  commemorated  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  bringing  his  good  news  to  Mary 
of  Nazareth. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  our 
own  Greek-American  community  in  ttiis  coun- 
try and  with  people  of  Greek  descent  around 
the  wortd  in  celetxatkxi  of  the  retum  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  to  ttie  Greek  paopto. 

And  I  send  spedal  greetings  to  the  parish- 
toners  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  the 
Annunciation  in  my  district,  ttie  church  in 
which  my  husband  Bill  and  I  were  married,  as 
they  celetxate  jointly  their  religtous  feast  day 
and  this  feast  day  tor  democracy  that  Greeks 
the  worid  over  will  celebrate  this  weekend. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25. 
people  of  Greek  heritage  all  over  the  worU  wi 
celetxate  Greek  Independence  Day.  On  ttw 
day  in  1821,  the  Greek  nation  began  its  brave 
and  arduous  stmggle  in  pursuit  of  independ- 
ence from  foreign  rule.  March  25  also  martcs 
the  celebratkxi  of  ttie  anrKinciatton  of  the 
Blessed  Mother,  a  day  of  feasting  and  cele- 
bratton  for  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  re- 
ligion. Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  spoken  about  the  political  and  religious 
significance  of  this  day  to  Greek  people,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  point  out  that  March  26  also  of- 
fers a  wondertui  opportunity  to  all  Americans 
to  celebrate  ttie  important  role  ttiat  persons  of 
Greek  origin  play  in  our  country. 

There  are  approximately  3  mWian  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  origins  living  in  America  today. 
Approximately  245,000  of  the  12  miKon  imrw- 
grants  wtio  passed  through  Ellis  Islsnd  during 
its  62  years  of  operatton  were  from  Greece. 
Many  settled  in  ttie  New  York  metropoMan 
area,  drawn  by  ttie  hope  of  culture  accept- 
ance and  finaricial  success.  Ttiis  pattern  con- 
tinues today,  as  over  4,000  Greeks,  many  o( 
them  newly  anlved,  populate  the  Jersey  City 
area  in  my  district.  As  Father  Karioutsos,  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdtocese  in  New  Yoik 
puts  it.  "wherever  you  find  the  maiketptace, 
you  wiH  find  Greeks." 

In  fact.  Greek  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  have  always  embraced  the  Amertoan 
dream.  Most  major  American  cities  boast  a 
thriving  Greek  community,  active  in  economic. 
pditcal,  and  cultural  areas.  IndMdualy, 
Greeks  rank  higher  in  number  of  years  spert 
In  sctiool  ttian  any  ottier  ethnic  group.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, many  prominent  AmericanB  are  cH 
Greek  origin. 

In  my  district  on  March  25.  members  of  the 
Evangelismos  Greek  Orthodox  Chureh,  led  by 
Father  Paul  Kouloukas.  and  the  St  Dematrios 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  led  by  Father  Geoge 
Economos  will  meet  at  the  oW  court  house 
buiking  in  Jersey  City.  They  will  be  joinsd  by 
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Mayor  lutcCann  of  Jersey  City,  the  consul  gen- 
eral from  Greece  and  Cyprus,  and  members 
of  AHEPA,  ttie  American  Hellenic  Educational 
and  Progressive  Association.  The  group  will 
celebrate  Greek  Independerx^e  Day  with  a  flag 
raising  ceremony  at  12  noon,  followed  ttiat 
evening  by  an  ethnic  festival  with  traditional 
Greek  food,  music,  dancing,  and  poetry  recital. 
The  celebration  will  be  highlighted  by  singing 
from  the  chikjren  and  choirs  of  the 
EvangeUsnfK)S  Greek  OrttxxJox  Church  and  St. 
Demetrious  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  March  25  is  a  day  when 
Greeks  and  Greek-Amencans  celebrate  their 
culture,  their  religk>n,  arKl  ttieir  heritage.  Let  us 
join  them  in  celetxation,  for  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  is  an  opportunity  for  all  Amencans, 
not  only  ttK>se  of  Greek  origin  to  rejok:e. 


THE  PmST  FREEDOM  FLIGHT  TO 
KUWAIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
inevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennyslvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WELiDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  take  out  this  special  order, 
and  will  be  joined  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues as  we  discuss  what  was  a  most 
historic  trip  for  13  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  joined  Ambassador  al-Sabah 
and  our  Commerce  Secretary,  Bob 
Mosbacher.  in  the  first  freedom  flight 
to  Kuwait  this  past  weekend. 

We  left  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  on 
Wednesday  evening  and  flew  to 
Manama,  Bahrain,  and  then  we  flew 
Into  Kuwait  City  on  Friday  morning 
and  spent  a  day  touring  Kuwait  City 
with  some  very  specific  objectives  in 
mind. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  delegation  flew 
back  to  Manama.  Bahrain,  Friday 
evening,  I,  along  with  two  of  my  col- 
leagues, stayed  over  in  Kuwait  City  for 
on  extra  evening  of  meetings  with  Ku- 
waiti citizens  and  a  full  day  on  Satur- 
day of  additional  meetings  and  brief- 
ings and  additional  efforts  to  meet  the 
objectives  that  we  had  laid  out  in  plan- 
ning this  trip. 

The  attendees  on  the  first  freedom 
flight  to  Kuwait  were  broad  and  di- 
verse. The  13  Members  of  Congress  in- 
cluded Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  junior  Members  and  senior  Mem- 
bers. The  entourage  included  such  no- 
table figures  as  Gen.  Alexander  Haig, 
former  Ambassador  Andrew  Young,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Frank 
Carlucci,  and  a  number  of  other 
notables  including  Governor  Schaefer 
firom  Maryland,  Mayor  Suarez  from 
Miami,  and  former  Member  of  Congress 
Tony  Coehlo. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  trip  to 
Kuwait  was  to  bring  in  this  broad  coa- 
lition of  leaders  from  this  country  to 
personally  assess  the  devastation  that 
hod  been  wrought  upon  these  innocent 
people  by  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  mili- 
tary, and  that  we  did  on  Friday.  We 
will  discuss  that  in  great  detail  this 
evening. 
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In  addit  ion  to  the  Friday  schedule  of 
activities  we  spent  the  additional  day 
following  up  in  several  specific  areas 
that  I  woi  Id  like  to  outline  briefly  here 
at  the  be{  rlnning,  and  in  doing  so,  list 
five  speci  "ic  objectives  that  I  laid  out 
for  mysel  f  before  going  to  Kuwait  on 
this  first  reedom  flight. 

The  firs  t  step  was  the  whole  issue  of 
human  ri  rhts.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Congress!  )nal  Ad  Hoc  Task  Force  on 
Occupied  Kuwait,  a  sub-task  force  of 
the  Humi-n  Rights  Caucus,  my  effort 
and  requ  !st  to  Ambassador  al-Sabah 
was  to  ge  .  in  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
document  the  human  rights  abuses  and 
atrocities  that  were  perpetrated  on  the 
Kuwaiti  i»eople  by  the  Iraqi  military. 
We  did  tt  at  through  a  series  of  visita- 
tions to,  )ne  instance,  the  major  loca- 
tion, the  Sfarma  Palace,  where  a  lot  of 
the  tortui  ing  was  done  to  innocent  Ku- 
waiti citi  lens.  We  also  interviewed  sev- 
eral KuM  aiti  citizens.  One,  a  young 
schooltea  :her  in  her  early  twenties 
who  was  taken  out  of  her  home  to 
Baghdad  and  was  kept  there  for  45 
days,  ani  repeatedly  tortured  by  a 
number  of  Iraqi  troops.  All  the  while, 
her  yount  son  was  kept  back  in  Kuwait 
City.  Sh< ,  not  knowing  the  status  of 
his  healt]  i  and  well-being.  We  also  had 
occasion  ;o  interview  children  who  had 
not  seen  ^heir  fathers,  and  in  one  case 
a  mother  for  extensive  periods  of  time 
because  t  ley,  too,  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  In  qi  forces. 

All  dur  ng  our  visitations  to  the  tor- 
ture cha  nbers  and  the  overview  of 
some  of  t  tie  techniques  that  we  visited 
and  we  si  iw  and  had  demonstrated,  we 
documented  all  of  this  with  extensive 
media  footage  that  we  will  hopefully  be 
able  to  iay  here  in  Washington  at  a 
to-be-anr  ounced  human  rights  hearing, 
to  pro  vie  e  documentation,  that  hope- 
fully will  lead  to  the  evidence  that  will 
allow  the  United  States  to  pursue  Sad- 
dam Husi  ein  for  war  crimes. 

The  second  objective  I  laid  out  for 
myself  ai  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Arme  i  Services,  to  look  at  and  as- 
sess the  forces  that  were  in  the  Ku- 
waiti th<  ater,  my  second  visit  to  the 
region,  snd  to  write  back  and  share 
with  my  loUeagues  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
bate and!  discussion  a  long-term  pres- 
ence or,  exactly  what  length  of  time  we 
should  maintain  our  military  presence 
in  that  tDeater. 

iaker,  one  of  the  notions  I 
ie  baick  with  is  that  this  body 
jriously  consider  maintaining 
itional  force  in  Southern  Ku- 
fontrol  the  Iraqi  oil  fields,  to 
id  bring  out  some  of  that  Iraqi 
\se  the  proceeds  for  the  sole  of 
oil  to  pay  reparations  to  Ku- 
ly  some  of  the  costs  or  all  of 
the  costt  that  the  allied  nations  have 
incurred,  and  to  finally,  also,  provide 
limited  mnding  for  the  Iraqi  people  in 
terms  of  >rebuilding  their  economy,  but 
not  for  niilitary  use. 
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The  third  n  ajor  objective  dealt  with 
the  issue  of  the  Kuwaiti  contracting 
the  extensiv!  amount  of  rebuilding 
work  that  wi  1  occur  inside  of  Kuwait. 
A  Wall  Street  Journal  front  page  story 
a  week  or  so  ago  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  several  contracting  firms  in  this 
country  who  had  been  given  letters  of 
understanding  for  Kuwaiti  contracts 
were  saying  I  hat  they  did  not  plan  on 
hiring  American  workers,  that  it  was 
just  going  to  ae  the  employment  of  pri- 
marily foreign  nationals.  We  con- 
fronted AmbiLSsador  al-Sabah  on  this 
issue  on  the  way  into  Kuwait  City.  I 
had  with  me  i  he  president  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Const  ruction  Trade  Council  for 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Pat  Gillespie, 
and  we  receiired  from  Ambassador  al- 
Sabah  a  public  commitment  that  any 
Kuwaiti  contract  that  is  let,  and  85 
percent  of  th<  ise  contracts  we  expect  to 
go  to  Americ  m  firms,  but  any  of  these 
contracts  thnt  £u:^  let  will  have  four 
specific  provi  3ions  contained  in  each  of 
these  contrac  ts.  One  will  require  a  spe- 
cific percent)  ige  of  American  workers 
that  will,  in  fact,  be  required  to  per- 
form the  work  inside  of  Kuwait.  So 
American  workers  will  l)enefit.  The 
second  will  require  a  specific  percent- 
age of  the  American  small  businesses 
to  do  subcontract  work.  So  American 
small  businet  ses  will  benefit.  The  third 
point  is  that  the  small  businesses  will 
be  broad  an(.  diverse,  and  across  the 
country,  and  not  in  any  one  geographi- 
cal area.  The  fourth  provision  that  was 
conunitted  t<i  by  the  Ambassador  will, 
in  fact,  have  a  percentage  of  minority 
contracting  /hat  will  be  required  for 
any  contracts  that  are  let.  So  despite 
all  the  snipii  g  that  we  have  heard  pri- 
marily from  those  who  oppose  the 
President  anl  his  policy,  we  have,  in 
fact,  received  solid  conunitment  from 
the  Government  of  Kuwait  that,  in 
fact,  our  workers,  our  small  businesses, 
and  our  American  firms  are  going  to 
benefit  substontially  from  the  rebuild- 
ing work  insi  ie  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  COX  o  f  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gent  eman  yield? 

Mr.   WELEON.   I  yield  to   the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  I  would  just 
like  to  congiatulate  the  gentleman  for 
his  personal  efforts  on  this  point.  I  was 
privileged  to  (travel  with  the  gentleman 
to  Kuwait  oni  that  trip  with  the  Ambas- 
think  it  is  important  to 
t,  but  for  the  efforts  of 
from  Pennsylvania,  that 
by  the  Ambassador  to 
workers  specifically  on 
ts  would  not  have  been 
the  American  people  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
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Mr.  WELiDpN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments,  and  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman, 
too,  was  a  member  of  the  delegation 
and  helped  ii  i  that  effort.  There  was  se- 
rious discussion  on  the  plane  by  all  13 
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Members  involved.  Several  of  my  col- 
leaerues  are  in  this  room,  and  the  dele- 
gation was  headed,  I  might  say,  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie].  All  the  Mem- 
bers were  committed  to  seeing  that,  in 
fact,  the  Kuwait  CJovernment  would,  in 
fact,  do  what  we  knew  it  would  do,  and 
that  was  to  hire  American  workers  and 
to  have  our  work  force  in  this  country, 
and  our  small  businesses  benefit  from 
this  operation. 

The  fourth  major  objective  that  I  had 
set  out.  and  I  think  all  Members  had 
set  out.  was  to  look  at  the  Kuwaiti 
Government  itself,  to  see  what  kinds  of 
changes,  perhaps,  were  occurring,  and 
to  try  to  get  an  assessment  as  to  what 
the  mood  was  inside  of  Kuwait  toward 
the  Amir,  toward  the  family,  and  to- 
ward the  Government  and  the  Con- 
stitution that  has  been  in  effect  in  that 
coimtry  for  some  25  years.  To  help  ac- 
complish that  task,  we  were  able  to  set 
up  four  deuanias,  being  equivalent  in 
our  country  to  a  town  meeting,  where 
we  met  in  one  case  with  80  leaders  of 
the  democratic  movement  inside  of  Ku- 
wait, including  9  former  members  of 
the  Kuwaiti  Parliament,  people  who 
were  senators,  like  Mohammed  Al- 
Risheed.  Khalio  Al-Sultan.  Meshari  Al- 
ojemi.  and  Ahmed  Baqer. 

We  listened  to  these  people  talk 
about  their  persons  as  former  members 
of  Parliament,  and  discussed  with  them 
the  commitment  that  the  Amir  and  the 
Crown  Prince  have  made,  as  well  as  the 
Ambassador  of  Kuwait,  to  reinstate  the 
Parliament  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  That  issue  is  also  being 
sniped  at  by  some  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  and  I  think  once  again,  we 
have  gained  some  firsthand  experience 
that  we  can  share  with  our  colleagues, 
in  terms  of  what  the  mood  of  the  Ku- 
waiti people  is  in  terms  of  the  rein- 
statement of  Parliament. 

The  fifth  major  objective  I  had,  and  I 
will  turn  to  some  of  my  colleagues  in  a 
moment,  deals  with  the  issue  of  the 
fires  in  the  oilfields,  and  the  whole 
issue  of  how  we  in  this  country  can  as- 
sist the  Kuwaitis  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, control  these  devastating  fires, 
and  rebuild  the  emergency  response 
network  in  occupied  Kuwait.  On  this 
point.  I  was  again  able  to  get  a  com- 
mitment from  the  Ambassador  to  bring 
over  some  of  the  leading  national  ex- 
perts in  this  country,  including  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association,  in- 
cluding the  National  Association  of 
Plre  Chiefs,  the  Fire  Fighters,  and  the 
volunteer  accounts  of  some  of  our 
major  manufacturers,  in  what  will  be  a 
training  session  in  Bahrain  to  assess 
the  damage  from  fires,  and  the  emer- 
gency response  needs  to  that  country, 
and  put  together  a  list  of  the  kinds  of 
services  that  we  can  offer  from  Amer- 
ica to  assist  Kuwait  in  controlling 
these  devastating  fires.  Then,  perhaps, 
more  importantly  in  the  long  term,  re- 


building the  emergency  response  net- 
work inside  of  Kuwait,  and  specifically, 
Kuwait  City. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  that  all  five 
of  those  major  objectives  that  we  laid 
out.  we  accomplished.  We  came  back 
with  some  real  tangible  evidence  of 
some  success  that  we  can  report  to  our 
colleagues,  and  that  hopefully  we  can 
build  upon  to  allow  Kuwait  very  quick- 
ly to  rebuild,  to  allow  America  to  share 
in  that  rebuilding  process,  and  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  properly  representing 
the  interests  of  our  country,  as  well  as 
freedom-loving  people  around  the 
world. 

Now  that  I  have  gone  over  those  gen- 
eral objectives.  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  were  on  the 
trip  with  me  and  ask  them  for  some  ad- 
ditional thoughts  and  experiences  that 
they  shared  from  that  trip. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  an  experience  that  I  had 
that  the  rest  of  the  Members  on  the 
trip  did  not  share  in.  When  I  was  com- 
ing back,  and  we  had  gotten  off  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base.  I  was  going  back 
to  Tulsa.  OK.  I  shared  a  ride  and  sat 
next  to  a  young  captain.  Brad  Powell, 
from  the  58th  Fighter  Squadron.  I 
asked  the  young  captain  the  same 
question  as  the  other  Members  asked 
all  the  ground  troops  we  saw,  and  he 
came  back  with  the  aame  answers. 
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I  said.  "What  were  the  three  major 
concerns  that  you  had?" 

The  first  concern,  and  I  will  just 
mention  two  of  them,  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  get  to  this  and  will 
elaborate,  but  I  have  to  leave  and  I  did 
one  of  these  last  night  and  we  had  a 
chance  to  get  into  a  lot  of  detail.  The 
first  one  was  this  fear  they  had  that 
Congress  would  not  vote  to  support  the 
President,  which  would  in  effect  put  us 
in  the  same  situation  we  were  in  Viet- 
nam in  fighting  a  war  that  did  not  real- 
ly have  the  full  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  Congress. 

The  second  one  I  thought  was  really 
interesting.  He  said,  "My  concern  that 
almost  rivals  that  is  the  concern  that 
our  country  would  have  gone  along 
with  Gorbachev  on  February  21  when 
he  wanted  to  have  what  I  refer  to  as  an 
extension  or  a  pause  for  21  days,  giving 
them  time  for  an  orderjy  withdrawal." 

It  was  when  we  were  over  there  in 
that  same  time  frame  that  they  came 
up  with  this  incredible  document  that 
the  American  people  have  to  know 
about.  It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  and 
it  sounds  hysterical,  but  it  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 2l8t  that  we  saw  the  document 
signed  by  Saddam  Hussein  that  called 
for  the  extermination  of  all  Kuwaiti 
males  in  the  country  and  the  raping  of 
all  Kuwaiti  females  in  that  21-day  pe- 
riod, that  same  21-day  period  and  it  is 
obvious  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  as- 
suming that  we  in  this  country  were 


going  to  go  along  with  the  Gorbachev 
peace  initiative,  as  he  called  it. 

In  essence,  the  only  conclusion  you 
can  come  up  with  is  that  he  was  trjring 
to  wipe  out  an  entire  nation  in  21  days 
that  would  fall  after  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  that  is  the  day  they  started 
the  oil  fires. 

One  thing  about  the  oil  fires,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  going  to  get 
into  that,  I  am  a  boy  from  Oklahoma, 
and  we  figure  if  we  get  in  an  oil  well 
and  we  produce  50  barrels  a  day,  we 
have  cut  a  fat  hog.  We  watched  one 
well  go  up  that  was  burning  30,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  The  combined  cost  of  this 
thing  is  S3  billion  a  month,  and  that 
was  such  an  incredible  thing  just  to  de- 
stroy a  nation.  He  was  not  going  to  do 
it  just  with  fire,  he  was  going  to  do  it 
with  the  population. 

Mr.  WELDON.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  letters.  I  assume  they  are  the 
letters  that  were  on  display  at  the  pal- 
ace which  had  been  the  home  of  the 
Governor  of  Kuwait,  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's brother  that  turned  into  the 
command  headquarters  for  the  Iraqi 
military  in  Kuwait  City.  They  are  the 
same  letters  that  we  have  asked  to 
have  copies  brought  over  here  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  so  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  see  the  physical  evidence,  the 
signings  by  Saddam  Hussein  of  the 
kinds  of  decrees  and  actions  that  the 
gentleman  has  just  outlined.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  INHOFE.  That  is  correct,  and  it 
is  because  there  are  still  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  country  who  do  not  really  un- 
derstand what  a  barbaric  animal  Sad- 
diun  Hussein  is.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
think  the  way  they  think.  Our  job  as 
Members  of  Congress  is  to  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  about  half  a  million  people, 
and  I  think  we  did  a  good  job  in  that 
and  hopefully  we  can  communicate  to 
the  American  people  what  really  went 
on  there. 

Mr.  WELDON.  At  that  same  palace. 
Dr.  Hamadi.  who  is  a  medical  doctor 
operating  out  of  the  largest  medical 
center  in  Kuwait  City,  also  confirmed 
to  us  that  he  himself  would  come  back 
to  America  and  testify  before  appro- 
priate committees  as  to  the  physical 
torture  that  he  saw  on  bodies  that  he 
was  able  to  keep  in  the  morgue  that 
had  been  abused,  people  who  had  been 
abused  by  the  Iraqi  military. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  heard  the 
gentleman  invite  him  to  testify  before 
the  Human  Rights  Caucus,  and  I  think 
that  is  necessary  because  for  us  to  say 
it  does  not  have  the  impact  that  they 
have. 

You  can  read  about  torture,  but  when 
you  see  the  devices  they  used,  how 
they  could  split  a  head  open,  remove 
the  brain  and  keep  the  body  alive  until 
the  very  last  minute,  the  screams  that 
were  taking  place,  the  screams  that 
merely  provided  backgrotmd  moslc  for 
the  generals  on  the  next  floor  down 
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who  were  makln?  their  decisions,  it  is 
an  incredible  experience  that  is  awfully 
hard  to  communicate. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  an  assessment  that  many  of 
OS  were  criticized  for  making:  in  De- 
cember and  January,  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein was  in  fact  a  Hitler  in  the  making. 
There  were  many  who  criticized  us  say- 
ing that  was  a  gross  exaggeration. 

I  came  away  for  one  from  this  trip 
thinking  and  believing  full  well  that  in 
tact  Saddam  Hussein  was  in  some  cases 
worse  than  Adolf  Hitler  with  some  of 
the  atrocities  that  he  perpetrated  on 
the  Kuwaiti  people. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  can  remember,  in  re- 
siMnse  to  the  gentleman's  question, 
yes,  I  can  remember  when  in  December 
just  the  week  before  Christmas  I  was 
over  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  Riyadh  talking 
to  General  Schwarzkopf,  and  he  char- 
acterized Saddam  Hussein  as  some- 
where between  Charles  Manson  and 
Adolf  Hitler:  but  again,  you  have  to  be 
there  and  see  it  to  understand  that.  It 
is  an  incredible  thing. 

I  really  commend  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause I  would  not  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  there  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  iMu-ticipation  in  this  special 
order,  and  also  for  his  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  effort  and  to  the  trip 
itself.  I  know  the  gentleman  will  be  an 
outspoken  Member  of  this  body  in 
bringing  forth  the  facts  that  we  wit- 
nessed while  we  were  there,  aoid  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cox],  who  also  played  a 
very  important  role  in  this  mission  and 
was  very  active  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  as  a  Member  of  this  body  in 
supporting  the  President's  effort  and 
the  path  that  we  took  to  liberating  Ku- 
wait. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  single  pur- 
pose of  our  trip  was  to  witness  first- 
hand the  extent  of  this  destruction. 
There  were  a  number  of  other  purposes 
which  the  gentleman  has  ably  outlined. 
Certainly  important  among  those  was 
ensuring  that  American  workers  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  crack  at  this 
business  of  rebuilding  Kuwait;  but 
flrankly,  what  impressed  me  the  most, 
and  I  know  all  the  other  Members  of 
our  delegation,  were  seeing  firsthand 
just  how  bad  the  situation  is  in  Ku- 
wait. None  of  us  were  prepared  for 
what  we  saw. 

It  is  one  thing  to  watch  the  films  on 
television  of  that  two-dimensional  TV 
'  jdctore,  reading  about  it  in  the  news- 
paper, but  that  does  not  convey  what  it 
looks  like  when  it  is  spread  all  around 
you,  when  day  is  turned  into  night, 
when  that  black  smoke  gets  in  your 
noetrllB  when  you  sneeze  and  when  it 
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comes  ouf  just  soot.  It  is  in  your  eyes. 
It  is  in  j  your  teeth,  all  over  your 
clothes.  J 

The  health  problems  that  our  troops 
face  theri  and  that  the  people  who  live 
in  Kuwait  face  are  going  to  make  the 
agent  orajnge  problem  pale  in  compari- 
son, and  !yet  it  goes  on  and  on.  Each 
day  with  these  oil  fires,  600  of  them  are 
ongoing,  ^e  have  got  6  million  barrels 
of  oil  evjry  day  going  up  in  smoke. 
Now,  tha  t  is  compared,  for  a  bench- 
mark, to  2  million  barrels  per  day  of 
productic  n  when  Kuwait  was  at  its 
peak. 

Mr.  Wi  LDON.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant poll  t  the  gentleman  makes.  He 
might  wa  3t  to  re-emphasize  that. 

Mr.  CO:  I  of  California.  That  is  6  mil- 
lion btuT  (Is  a  day  going  up  in  smoke. 
There  arti  these  vast  lakes  of  oil  that 
are  on  fi/e  at  random  places.  It  looks 
for  all  th  5  world  like  Dante's  Inferno.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  died  and  gone  to  hell. 
There  is  lo  way  to  convey  this  surreal 
surround  ng  that  we  found  ourselves 
in. 

One  mi  n  who  is  still  at  large  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  this.  It  extends  be- 
yond, of  (  ourse,  the  oil  field  fires  to  the 
dumping  of  oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  looti  ig  that  took  place,  just  abso- 
lutely ex  raordinary. 

We  flei  r  in,  of  course,  with  Kuwaiti 
citizens,  bhe  pilots,  the  crew,  the  Am- 
bassador himself,  none  of  whom  had 
been  to  t  leir  homeland  since  before  the 
occupati<in  and  the  war.  They  had  not 
been  th^e  since  July,  so  this  was 
called  the  Freedom  Flight,  the  first 
commerc  al  flight  back  into  Kuwait. 

The  gentleman  remembers  how  up- 
beat evei  yone  was.  They  were  all  ex- 
cited to  ret  back  to  their  freed  home- 
land. At  ;he  end  of  that  day  after  each 
stewarde  is  and  pilot  had  the  oppor- 
tunity t(i  return  to  his  or  her  home, 
they  came  back,  some  with  tears  in 
their  e;res,  the  pilots  were  all 
hangdogj  ed.  Their  homes  had  been  ut- 
terly des  ;royed  and  that  little  vignette 
was  repet  Xed  all  over  Kuwait. 

Still  o  le-half  of  the  population  are 
refugees,  and  when  they  return  they 
will  find  that  all  their  furniture  has 
been  taksn  away.  They  will  find  that 
all  their)  clothing  is  destroyed.  They 
will  find  that  whatever  is  left  behind 
has  been  desecrated,  and  worse. 

The  Ambassador  whose  home  we  vis- 
ited wasehocked  to  find  not  only  that 
his  entis  home  had  been  looted,  but 
that  his  daughter's  bedroom  had  been 
turned  into  a  torture  chamber. 

This  ii  what  Saddam  Hussein  has 
done,  anfl  now  what  Saddam  Hussein 
continuefe  to  do  inside  Iraq,  over  7,000 
Kuwaitis  are  held  prisoner  in  Iraq. 

I  thinl  more  than  anything  the  Ku- 
waiti pet>ple  asked  us  while  we  were 
there,  "please  do  what  you  can  to  see 
that  oui  relatives  are  returned."  Be- 
tween 7,1  00  and  8,000  of  them  are  held 
prisoner  right  now  in  Iraq. 
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I  would  liki  \  to  conclude  by  mention- 
ing how  impc  rtant  it  is  for  America  to 
lean  on  the  government  of  Kuwait, 
such  as  it  is  <  ,t  this  moment,  to  rebuild 
Kuwait  as  soc  >n  as  possible,  to  get  those 
oil  fires  out.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  process  s  proceeding  too  slowly. 
There  are  Anerican  firms  and  other 


the  world  that  are  com- 
this  task.  The  Kuwaiti 
actually  has  the  assets 
with  which  to  hire  and  pay  for  these 
kinds  of  sendees;  but  when  we  visited 
there,  and  stju  today,  the  first  oil  well 
fire  has  yet  to  be  put  out. 

This  problem  requires  much  more  en- 
ergy and  muah  moire  attention  from  all 
the  world.  If  jwe  have  learned  anything 
on  this  trip  it  is  the  vital  importance, 
not  just  to  Kuwait,  not  just  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
get  this  proMem  under  control  imme- 
diately, not  t  omorrow,  not  next  month, 
but  today. 

D  1920 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  conmi  ents.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  just  add  I  o  that  what  we  saw  as  we 
traveled  thr(ugh  the  oil  fields.  It  was 
broad  daylig  it,  and  yet  we  had  to  use 
the  headlights  on  our  buses  because  of 
the  darknest  caused  by  the  intense 
smoke  above  us.  What  we  saw  in  all  of 
the  oil  wells  that  we  saw  on  fire,  which 
are  obviouslj'  under  natural  pressure — 
the  oil  does  i  lOt  have  to  be  pumped  out, 
it  just  comeii  out  because  of  the  pres- 
sure undergiound  in  these  oil  fields. 
But  what  Saddam  Hussein  did  so  well 
is  he  brouglit  his  engineers  out  and 
they  placed  the  dynamite  charges 
below  the  vulve,  the  lowest  value  on 
each  of  the  ^ells  so  that  basically  we 
would  have  »o  way  to  shut  the  supply 
off,  coming  dut  of  the  ground.  So  what 
you  have  tci  do  is  you  have  to  dig 
around  each  of  those  wells,  clear  the 
minefields  aiound  them  in  order  to  get 
to  them,  and  then  we  have  to  be  able, 
before  we  can  put  the  fire  out,  to  be 
able  to  mako  sure  that  we  have  a  way 
of  capping  tl  lat  well  once  that  is  done, 
which  adds  to  the  difficulty. 

So  this  wa^  no  accidental  operation, 
gentleman  would  agree 
t  this  was  a  deliberately 
out  plan  of  mass  destruc- 
of  these  oil  wells  which 
ng  the  final  days  and  dur- 
d  war  itself. 

I  yield  to  |the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  COX  ^f  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  I  will  offer 
one  additional  vignette  that  exempli- 
fies what  ki^d  of  a  person  we  are  deal- 
ing with. 

After  the  [liberation  of  Kuwait,  the 
Iraqi  Embasiiy  in  Kuwait  City  was  oc- 
cupied by  American  and  French  sol- 
diers. I  had  the  opportunity  to  walk 
through  tha^  embassy.  It  wais  in  tat- 
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tera.  But  I  noticed  that  on  the  walls 
there  were  framed  pictures,  not  as  we 
would  in  our  foreign  embassies  have 
pictures  of  Niagara  Falls  or  Mount 
Rushmore  or  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  but 
pictures  of  atrocities,  pictures  of  Iraqi 
soldiers  standing  smiling  over  their 
kill.  One  picture  showed  a  victim  who 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  soldier  at  all  but 
a  civilian  with  blood  running  out  of  his 
mouth  and  his  ear,  laying  dead  on  the 
ground  and  the  soldiers  standing  over 
him  just  like  hunters  over  a  lion. 

These  kinds  of  pictures,  many,  many 
of  them,  graced  the  walls  of  the  Iraqi 
Embassy.  One  has  to  ask  what  kind  of 
an  ethic,  what  kind  of  a  culture,  if  one 
could  call  it  that,  does  Saddam  Hussein 
think  he  is  promoting  by  glorifying 
those  kinds  of  atrocities?  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
his  method  of  governance  is  terror.  He 
is  an  armed  criminal  in  charge  of  a 
country.  He  is  still  at  large,  and  he  has 
got  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  for  his  insights, 
and  would  just  add  that  I  think  the 
whole  issue  of  the  abuses  that  Saddam 
Hussein  perpetrated  on  these  people 
have  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.  I  think  of  that 
palace  that  we  visited,  which  had  been 
the  governor's  mansion,  which  he 
turned  into  his  headquarters;  Saddam 
Hussein's  brother  lived  there.  In  the 
basement,  we  all  went  down  and  saw 
the  operational  center  for  the  Iraqi 
military  in  Kuwait.  That  operational 
center  consisted  of  a  large  sand  map,  I 
guess  it  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately 30  feet  by  50  feet,  laid  out  very 
precisely,  all  of  the  locations,  the  en- 
tire waterfront  area  where  Saddam 
Hussein  expected  an  amphibious  as- 
sault to  occur,  and  a  grid  system  in 
place  that  would  allow  him  to  place  his 
military  very  strategically  to  respond 
to  the  attack  that  he  expected  from 
the  American  military. 

But  what  further  bothered  me  was 
that  on  the  third  floor  of  that  same 
building,  where  all  of  the  Iraqi  mili- 
tary commanders  were  headquartered, 
was  the  torture  chamber,  the  torture 
chamber  where  we  saw  a  metal  bed- 
spring  that  had  been  placed  on  four 
chairs  and  had  two  electric  wires  at- 
tached to  it.  We  heard  Kuwaitis  tell  us 
the  very  personal  stories  of  Kuwaiti 
citizens,  women  and  children  being  laid 
on  this  metal  frame  and  then  having  a 
rheostat  turned  up  so  that  the  shock 
would  bounce  them  off  of  this  metal 
frame  as  a  source  of  torture. 

In  an  adjacent  room  on  the  third 
floor  of  this  command  center  we  saw 
two  large  dryers,  the  traditional  indus- 
trial-size dryers  that  we  see  in  Amer- 
ica. We  heard  stories,  very  personal 
stories,  of  families  being  brought  in,  of 
a  father's  being  seated  across  from 
these  dryers  and  their  children  being 
placed  inside  of  the  dryers  while  the 
dryers  were  turned  on  to  attempt  to 


get  that  relative  to  tell  some  story  or 
to  provide  some  tyi)e  of  information 
that  the  Iraqi  military  wanted,  while 
the  children  were  being  tumbled  merci- 
lessly in  these  dryers. 

We  saw  scores  of  examples  of  devices 
that  were  used  to  rip  skin  and  salt 
being  poured  into  the  wounds.  We  saw 
devices  that  were  used  to  crimp  the 
neck  to  gouge  the  eyes,  to  slice  the  ear, 
devices  that  were  used  to  provide  elec- 
tric shocks  to  the  head,  all  of  these 
very  real  examples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  get  this 
documentation  here  in  America.  We 
have  got  to  show  the  world  what  the 
American  media  did  not  show  up  until 
Kuwait  City  was  liberated. 

One  of  the  things  that  offended  me 
most  was  the  coverage  by  some  of  the 
networks  in  Baghdad,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  world  community 
was  seeing  what  was  happening  in 
Baghdad,  yet  no  one  was  seeing  what 
was  happening  Inside  of  Kuwait  City. 

Now  that  story  has  to  be  told. 

One  of  the  most  important  missions, 
most  Important  objectives  of  our  trip 
to  Kuwait  City,  was  to  make  sure  that 
we.  Members  of  Congress,  have  the  doc- 
umentation visually,  we  have  it 
through  photographs  and  through  the 
film  footage  that  we  took,  and  we  have 
it  through  the  personal  experiences  and 
stories  that  were  told  to  us. 

We  have  come  back  with  a  commit- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  hold  this 
body  accountable  for  all  of  those  sto- 
ries to  understand  and  then  to  act  upon 
the  atrocities  that  Saddam  Hussein 
placed  upon  the  Kuwaiti  people. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  and  also  a  col- 
league who  went  along  and  provided  ex- 
tensive insight  into  the  entire  oper- 
ation, the  gentleman  from  California 

[Mr.  DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Curt,  I 
will  follow  this  special  order  with  an 
hour  of  my  own  and  our  good  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie],  senior  member  of  the  delega- 
tion of  2  Democrats  and  11  Repub- 
licans, the  gentleman  from  the  great 
President-creating  State  of  Ohio.  The 
gentleman  has  an  hour  special  order 
following  mine.  If  he  wants,  depending 
on  his  time  constraints,  maybe  we 
could  just  continue  and  mix  all  three 
together. 

But  I  want  to  comment  on  two 
thingrs.  One,  there  were  many  journal- 
ists with  us  on  this  trip,  male  and  fe- 
male journalists.  Some  of  them  have 
produced  excellent  work  product  in  the 
Washington  Times  In  this  city  and  in 
other  papers  around  the  country.  Sev- 
eral of  them  were  syndicated  national 
columnists.  One  of  them  was  Nate 
Adelman,  who  has  a  column  in  today's 
Washington  Times  which  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  and  get  the  gentleman's 
reaction  to  it. 

But  let  me  touch  on  a  rather  unfortu- 
nate note.  I  do  not  know  his  name,  but 
I  will  learn  it  soon;  there  was  an  AP  re- 
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porter  with  us,  a  guest  of  the  Kuwaiti 
Government  on  the  Freedom  Flight, 
who  made  light  of  our  trip  and  ridi- 
culed the  Freedom  Flight.  He  called  us 
"war  gazers."  He  said  we  went  into  the 
palace— and  I  would  like  to.  with  the 
gentleman's  permission,  downgrade  the 
palace.  It  was  more  like  a  large  home, 
a  mansion,  not  the  way  people  think  of 
the  Tower  of  London  or  even  an  an- 
cient palace  or  a  modem  palace  of 
today,  even  some  of  the  palaces  the 
wealthy  oil  people  built  around  the 
Arabian  or  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  just  a 
big,  three-story  home. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  think  It  was  the 
home  of  Nasser  Mubarek  Sabah,  who 
was  the  governor. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes. 
right.  And  certainly  it  was  no  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  Governor's  mansion 
in  any  of  our  50  States. 

Mr.  WELDON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  There 
was  one  chandelier  that  they  did  not 
have  time  to  trash,  but  the  rest  was  no 
different  than  the  model  you  see  in 
every  modern  hotel  produced  today, 
with  its  cutglass,  brass  rails,  beautiful 
marble,  some  of  it  imitation  marble. 

Now,  this  AP  reporter  who  was  with 
us  said  that  in  the  lobby  as  we  came  In, 
like  in  a  department  store  at  a  sale,  we 
were  told,  "Step  right  up,  step  this 
way,  the  torture  rooms  are  upstairs. 
Here  is  the  photograph.  Come  in."  And 
that  after  we  were  shown  these 
intruments  of  torture — and  I  do  not 
know  about  you.  but  for  months  now — 
and  I  hope  it  will  fade— I  cannot  walk 
into  the  garage  and  look  at  garden 
tools  and  normal  carpentry  tools  like 
hammers  and  mallets  and  a  plane, 
which  was  used  to  plane  the  skin  off  of 
people's  backs.  I  cannot  look  at  those 
simple  tools,  given  the  way  these  bes- 
tialities were  worked  out  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man. 

This  AP  reporter  writes  that  I  held 
up  one  of  the  Instruments  of  torture 
and  said— turning  to  the  camerar-said. 
"We  must  get  this  back  to  the  Con- 
gress." And  the  gentleman  has  already 
said  It  tonight,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  I  turned  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  not  the  cameras  because  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  are  on  the  Human  Rights 
Caucus,  and  said.  "We  must  get  these 
protected."  And  with  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  government,  before  they  put 
them  in  a  holocaust  museum,  which 
they  are  certainly  entitled  to  do,  we 
can  get  them  back  as  exhibit  A  in  a 
congressional  hearing. 

Mr.  WELDON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Part  of  our  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide visual  documentation  of  these  de- 
vices In  case  someone  would  take 
them.  We  came  back  I  know  in  my  case 
we  came  back,  I  know,  with  10  video- 
tape cartridges  of  footage  of  all  of  the 
torture  devices  and  all  of  the  inhumane 
treatment  that  was  done  to  innocent 
citizens. 
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D  1930 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Exactly. 

Now  I  had  a  call  from  a  reporter  to- 
night firom  my  hometown  paper,  the 
Orange  County  Register.  Gary  Warner 
who  wanted  to  apologize  to  me,  that  an 
interview  I  gave  to  him  by  phone  about 
what  we  had  seen.  We  were  all  doing 
that,  letting  our  papers  share,  because 
there  were  many  journalists  oh  the 
trip,  and  they  were  filing  immediate 
stories,  and  we  were  using  AT&T  to 
call  home  and  say,  "Here's  what  we're 
seeing.  This  has  to  be  seen  to  be  be- 
lieved." This  was  the  reaction  of  all  of 
us. 

This  reporter.  Gary  Warner,  called  to 
apologize  to  me  that  a  few  of  the 
quotes  which  I  had  given  to  him  were 
fine  were  worked  into  this  cynical,  im- 
mature, asinine  story  by  this  AP  re- 
porter who  flew  over  a  guest  of  the  Ku- 
waiti Government  to  ridicule  us. 

Now  one  of  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture that  I  was  not  familiar  with,  like 
garden  tools,  and  hot  plates  and  car- 
pentry tools,  was  a  cleaning  device 
used  to  clean  Soviet  RPG  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenade  RPG  missiles.  The  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that,  when  we  went 
up  to  the  Highway  to  Hell,  or  what  Ken 
Adelman  calls  Highway  USA  Won.  only 
spelled  not  o-n-e,  but  w-o-n.  I  had  not 
heard  that.  It  was  what  we  among  our- 
selves called  Looters  Ridge.  We  were 
cautioned  quite  properly,  "Don't  leave 
the  roadway,"  and  you  could  see  unex- 
pended ammo,  rocket-propelled  gre- 
nades and  everything  all  laid  out  in 
front  of  us. 

So,  we  were  all  very  circumspect,  and 
we  all  obeyed  what  we  were  told  by  our 
military  guides.  They  had  a  military 
peripheral  line  there  of  trained  soldiers 
to  make  sure  that  we  did  not  hurt  our- 
selves or  anyone  else,  but  at  my  feet. 
as  I  stepped  off  the  bus.  was  an  object 
that  is  used  to  clean  rocket-propelled 
grenades,  and  I  would  not  have  known 
what  this  thing  was,  but  I  would  have 
just  kicked  it  off  the  road,  or  moved  on 
by  it,  but  I  had  learned,  not  an  hour 
and  a  half  before,  that  this  device  was 
used,  and  I  am  going  to  be  very  deli- 
cate here  in  the  way  I  describe  it,  to 
rip  open  the  body  orifices  of  men  and 
women,  and  I  will  leave  it  at  that,  and 
I  leaned  down  and  looked  at  this  de- 
vice. This  was  a  brandnew  one  lying 
next  to  its  rocket-propelled  grenade, 
and  I  looked  at  this  thing,  and  of 
course  to  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  fol- 
low the  House  by  radio  and  read  the 
proven  record,  as  a  lawyer  in  court, 
and  I  am  not  a  lavryer,  you  have  to  de- 
scribe something.  It  is  about  12-13 
inches  long,  and  it  has  a  screw  device 
on  one  end  that  you  put  in  a  bigger 
tube,  and  it  is  constructed,  about  an 
inch  across  the  mouth,  to  go  inside  a 
rocket-propelled  grenade  where  three 
springs  with  rugged,  serrated  pieces  on 
them  would  go  in  small  and  expand  in- 
side the  rocket-propelled  grenade  to 
clean  it  out.  You  would  turn  this  and 


grind  it  o  it.  This  devide  was  held  up  by 
this  Air  1  'orce  colonel  and  doctor  say- 
ing this  V  as  used  to  torture  men,  and  I 
asked  tt  em,  you  will  recall,  "and 
men?" 

"Yes,  t<  tear  their  bodies  apart." 

So,  the; '  were  using  Russian-supplied 
military  i  ;leaning  equipment,  and  some 
seeing  it  said,  "Oh.  well,  this  will  be 
great  to  t  ear  people  apart." 

So,  I  to  3k  this  back,  and  I  guess  that 
AP  repor  er  would  call  it  a  souvenir.  It 
is  not  a  e  ouvenir.  It  is  a  vivid  memory 
to  me  of  1  his  horror  that  left  us  all  just 
dumbstru  ck  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  I  a  lid  walking  out  of  there  the 
same  thii  g  that  Ken  Adelman  had  said. 
Obviouslj  he  has  been  to  Auschwitz. 
Only  in  a  tour  of  six  German  extermi- 
nation camps:  Chelmno,  Treblinka, 
Belzec,  A  ischwitz,  and  the  bigger  camp 
next  doo  ■  to  it,  Birkenau.  Maidanek; 
only  in  t  bese  extermination  camps  of 
Nazi  Gen  nany  did  I  ever  see  this  type 
of  cruelt  ^  and  most  of  the  Germans, 
the  Nazii ,  the  SS  guard  that  ran  the 
camps,  tl  ey  were  able  to  bury,  destroy, 
throw  in  rivers  and  lakes,  most  of  their 
weapons  fcf  torture.  Here  we  have  it  all 
in  one  h>use,  and  to  have  an  AP  re- 
porter m  ike  light  of  it  is  too  bad.  but 
it  is  part  of  the  bigger  picture. 

I  unde:  ^tand  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  a  ismical  story,  reserved  judg- 
ment. M; '  own  use  of  the  word  is  not 
cynical.  Phat  is  other's  until  I  read 
that  stoi  f.  But  the  resistance  that  we 
got  to  r  lake  this  trip,  as  though  it 
were  soriehow  or  another  a  golfing 
toumam(  nt  in  Hawaii,  that  Kuwait  or 
Fluor  an  I  other  corporations  who  paid 
for  the  13  Members  of  Congress,  as 
though  t  lis  were  some  sort  of  delight- 
ful week  md  that  we  were  taking  our 
wives  on  when  we  are  standing  in  the 
middle  o '  this  acrid  smoke,  tears  run- 
ning dow  1  our  faces,  our  noses  involun- 
tarily rv  nning.  and  looking  at  the^e 
tiny,  bei  utiful  children  living  in  oil 
towns  tt  -it  is  sucking  in  these  night- 
mare po  lutants  hour,  and  hour,  and 
hour  of  every  day,  and  we  all  rec- 
ommend that  they  take  the  children 
out  of  tl  ere,  which  I  understand  they 
started  d  sing  in  2  days  after  we  left.  To 
look  at  this  nightmare  is  something 
that,  as  said  to  everyone  when  I  said 
that  it  1  as  like  Dante's  Inferno,  that 
like  ver; '  few  things  in  life;  I  men- 
tioned the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Taj 
Mahal  ii  India,  and  the  Niagara  Falls; 
there  art  very  few  things  that  you  have 
to  see  thiat  cannot  even  be  captured  in 
three-diitiensional  image  photography 
or  in  j  beautiful  color  films. 
Cinemascope,  Panavision.  Ultra 
Panavision.  Cinerama.  There  are 
things  that  you  cannot  capture  even  in 
sight  sound  motion  on  color  film.  You 
have  to  tet  that  surround  around  sen- 
sation. 3dO  degrees,  where  we  saw  over 
a  hundrad.  some  of  them  disappearing 
in  the  Black  smoke  and  reappearing 
again,  a  hundred  burning  wells  out  of 
the  580-Qlus  that  are  burning.  And  we 
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got  so  close  1 0  the  roar  of  the  oil  com- 
ing out  of  tie  world's  second  highest 
pressure  field .  It  was  just  almost  deaf- 
ening. You  c(»uld  not  get  close  enough 
from  the  hea ;  of  the  fire,  and  it  would 
actually   hurb   your   ears   to   see    the 
black  oil  co:ning  out  of  the  ground, 
which  only  a  very  few  Texans.  or  Alas- 
kans, or  Lou  sianans  get  to  see  in  our 
country.  An4  then  it  was  torching  on 
the  side  where  the  air  is  mixing  with 
the  oil,  totally  on  fire  about  15  feet  up 
up  in  some  cases,  as  the 
22  stories  in  the  air,  and 
surrounding   you   in   the 
sre  headlights  are  on  cars 
n  the  morning,  and  we  ar- 
Is  an  orange  orb  looking 
moon.  This  unbeliev- 
rentleman  fi'om  California 
[Mr.  Cox]  sajd,  a  feeling  that  you  had 
died  and  wasl  seeing  the  fiinges  of  hell. 
This  had  to  be  seen  to  be  believed, 
and  I  was  son^  to  hear  that  the  smoke 
got  so  bad  wAen  the  delegation  of  17  or 
so  Senators  4i'rived,  and  the  gentleman 
saw  them  because  he  stayed  overnight, 
and  I  admire  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Sir.  Kasich],  also  our  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side,  Mr.  Pete 
Geren   who   knows   oil,   being   a   Fort 
Worth  Texanj.  In  fact,  you  three  people 
stayed   overnight,   went  to   the   town 
hall  meetinas,  which  I  hope  you  will 
mention  in  a\  second  here,  and  then  did 
a  microinvesjtigation  of  Looters  Ridge, 
the  Highway  I  to  Hell,  and  please  tell  us 
about  the  hotels  that  we  slowly  drove 
past.  Meridian  with  tank  shells  in  the 
front,  the  Shjeraton,  a  burned-out  hulk, 
the  big  LovejBoat  hotel  ship  that  some 
entrepreneur!  businessman  had  created. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman,  "Tell  us  about 
what  you  did  the  second  day  after  stay- 
ing ovemighk,  to  see  it  in  close-up  de- 
tail what  wa  had  seen  on  that  terrible 
tour  of  the  oilfield  hell,  the  torture 
chambers  tnat  that — I  will  call  it  a 
mansion  instead  of  a  palace  or  a  large 
home — and  then  the  ridge  where  the 
looters  were   caught   with   the   booty 
that  they  hap  stripped  firom  this  ripped 
country  and  ^ot  caught  by  the  Navy  A- 
6'8  at  nighti  and   the  Air  force  A-10 
Thunderbolt*,   and   Marine   F-18   Hor- 
nets,   and    SJIarine    Harriers,    and    the 
!S  that  the  next  day  talk 
and   then,  if  I  can,   I 
read  a  couple  of  stunning 
by    Ken    Adelman.    But 
>e  because  I  did  not  get  a 
:k  your  brain  on  the  fiight 
le  what  you  did  overnight 
|day." 

>N.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
la  [Mr.  DoRNAN]  for  his 
id  I  would  just  add  to  that 
that  I  did  n(>t  see  the  AP  story,  but  I 
can  just  sasr  this.  I  am  not  going  to 
comment  onl  what  a  reporter  did  or  did 
not  write,  bat  I  talked  to  a  female  AP 
reporter  in  pahrain  who  called  me  at 
the  hotel  wlien  I  got  back  Saturday 
evening  befok^  we  left  to  come  back  to 
America,  ani  I  she  was  incensed  that  the 
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AP  network  worldwide— she  had  writ- 
ten a  story  and  filed  a  story  on  the  trip 
and  its  implication  in  what  she  saw 
happening,  and,  instead  of  talcing  her 
story,  AP  made  a  decision  to  use  the 
trivial  story  written  by  this  reporter 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
mentioned.  So,  the  criticism  that  I 
heard  was  not  from  a  member  of  the 
delegation.  It  was  form  another  AP 
story  and  another  AP  writer  whose 
name  I  have  back  in  my  office  who  told 
me  that  she  was  incensed  that  they 
picked  up  this  superficial  story  written 
by  this  reporter  who  losed  this  one  in- 
stead of  the  one  that  she  had  filed 
about  the  trip  itself  in  what  she  had 
seen  in  terms  of  accomjMinying  the  del- 
egates and  the  attendees  on  the  trip. 

Part  of  what  we  did  after  the  delega- 
tion arrived  and  spent  all  day  Friday 
and  the  delegation  left  to  go  back  to 
Bahrain  was  my  colleague  mentioned 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Kasich, 
and  Pete  Geren  from  Texas  and  I 
stayed  behind  with  a  film  crew  and 
with  a  constituent  of  mine,  Elrnest  Al- 
exander, who  was  a  hostage  inside  of 
Kuwait  City  up  until  mid-December  of 
last  year. 

D  1940 

Ernest  married  a  Kuwaiti  woman. 
They  have  two  children.  The  two  fami- 
lies that  he  married  into  are  the  al- 
Sadoun  family  and  the  al-Harbi  family. 
They  reside  in  Kuwait  City.  Up  until 
September,  Ernest,  his  wife,  and  two 
children  were  captives  in  that  city.  In 
September  the  wife  and  two  children 
were  allowed  to  leave.  They  came  to 
America  and  took  residence  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Media  with  EJmest's  family. 
But  Ernest  was  kept  inside  of  his 
home,  confined  there,  until  mid-De- 
cember, when  he  was  finally  able  to 
leave  through  Baghdad  to  come  back  to 
America. 

We  had  Ernest  with  us  for  a  very  im- 
portant reason.  Elmest  knows  the  city. 
He  knows  the  country.  He  speaks  the 
language  and  was  able  to  help  us  facili- 
tate a  more  in-depth  trip  overnight  and 
through  Saturday  than  the  one  we  were 
provided  as  a  part  of  this  larger  delega- 
tion. In  fact,  we  were  able  to  link  up 
with  one  of  Ernest's  good  friends, 
Jhukri  al-Hashem,  who  speaks  fluent 
English  and  fluent  Arabic,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  I  believe  Cal  Tech,  and  who 
is  now  a  businessman  inside  of  Kuwait 
City. 

We  spent  all  the  evening  of  Friday 
night  traveling  by  bus  throughout  Ku- 
wait City  visiting  with  Ernest's  in- 
laws, talking  with  people  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  resistance  movement  dur- 
ing the  Iraqi  invasion  and  Iraqi  occupa- 
tion, and  listening  firsthand  to  their 
stories,  one  of  them  told  by  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Ernest  who  had  been  shot  in 
the  back  by  the  Iraqis. 

We  listened  to  the  story  told  by  the 
family  of  having  the  Iraqis  come  into 
their  bouse  and  threatening  to  take 
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the  12-year-old  son  out  of  the  house, 
and  almost  did  it,  except  for  the  two 
younger  daughters  who  started  crying 
when  their  brother  was  about  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  household. 

We  went  from  Ernest's  family  house 
to  two  what  are  known  as  Diwaniyahs. 
The  Diwaniyahs  was  a  tradition  only 
evidenced,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Kuwait 
as  a  country.  It  is  like  a  mini  town 
meeting.  They  are  held  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  hundreds  of  them. 
It  is  a  place  where  i)eople  come  to- 
gether and  talk  about  problems  and 
concerns  that  they  have  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, in  their  country.  They  talk 
politics.  They  talk  whatever  the  issue 
happens  to  be  at  that  particular  time. 

We  spent  3  hours  in  two  Diwaniyahs 
that  evening.  One  of  them  was  in  the 
home  of  Fahad  al-Majed,  who  is  a  lead- 
er in  Kuwait  City  and  has  one  of  the 
most  active  Diwaniyahs  in  the  city. 

The  second  was  in  the  home  of 
Mishari  Osemi.  Mishari  Osemi  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Lawyers  Association 
for  all  of  Kuwait,  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  to  our  Bar  Association.  So 
he  held  this  Diwaniyah  in  his  home, 
where  he  brought  in  ordinary  citizens 
to  give  us  their  feelings  about  what  the 
Iraqis  had  done  to  them,  and  also  to 
allow  us  to  have  a  better  flavor  for 
what  was  on  the  mind  of  the  Kuwaitis. 

In  addition,  both  men  helped  set  up 
for  us  at  1:30  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  next  day,  a  Diwaniyah  with  80  lead- 
ers from  throughout  Kuwait.  These 
were  the  former  members  of  the  Par- 
liament, again  former  senators,  two 
former  ministers,  and  a  number  of 
other  prominent  citizens,  where  we  had 
a  chance  to  really  get  an  in-depth 
glimpse  of  what  the  Kuwaitis  thought 
about  the  occupation  by  Iraq,  the  de- 
mocratization of  Kuwait,  and  the  re- 
forms necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  reinstitution  of  the 
Parliament  that  was  disbanded  in  1986. 
So  we  got  a  chance  to  get  a  substantial 
amount  of  information  and  feeling 
from  ordinary  Kuwaiti  citizens. 

Also  on  Saturday  we  had  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  witness  some  of  our  own 
troops.  All  of  us  on  the  trip  were,  as  we 
have  always  been,  extremely  pleased 
and  proud  of  our  American  forces.  We 
met  with  troops  from  the  Delaware  Air 
National  Guard  as  they  were  cleaning 
up  what  we  referred  to  as  the  Killing 
Fields  on  the  highway  that  runs  from 
Kuwait  City  to  Basra.  We  met  with 
groups  from  CINCOM,  including  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Haverstown.  We 
met  with  individuals  from  Army  units. 
Navy  iwrsonnel  who  were  staying  in 
the  hotels  where  we  were  in  Bahrain 
and  also  met  us  at  the  Embassy 
compound  in  Kuwait  City,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  our  own  military. 

We  had  a  chance  to  spend  an  hour 
with  a  detachment  of  marines  Crom 
France  that  was  doing  a  very  delicate 
maneuver  of  defusing  what  they  esti- 
mate to  be  1  million  land  mines  that 


had  been  placed  all  along  the  water- 
front of  Kuwait  City.  We  could  actually 
see  the  prongs  of  these  land  mines 
sticking  up,  and  were  able  to  watch 
and  have  explained  to  us  by  the  French 
marine  force  the  process  that  was 
being  used  to  defuse  these  mines. 

We  also  had  a  chance  to  get  out 
among  the  average  Kuwaiti  citizens. 
We  visited  a  gas  refilling  operation 
where  Kuwaiti  men  and  women  were 
bringing  their  bottled  gas  containers  to 
a  central  facility,  and  had  a  chance  to 
interact  with  them. 

Some  of  them  spoke  English,  but  I 
can  tell  you  the  one  common  feeling 
that  we  all  came  away  with  was  this 
overwhelming  love  for  America.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  ones  who  could 
not  speak  English  only  knew  one  word, 
and  that  one  word  was  "Bush."  They 
kept  chanting,  "Bush,  Bush.  Bush." 

One  thing  that  I  wish  I  had  taken 
more  of  with  us  on  this  trip  was  Amer- 
ican flags,  because  they  all  wanted 
American  flags.  They  all  wanted  to 
show  us  their  appreciation  for  America 
having  led  the  effort  to  liberate  their 
country. 

We  also  were  able  to  visit  a  school 
where  we  saw  evidence  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Iraqis  living  in  that  school, 
as  they  did  in  every  public  school 
throughout  Kuwait  City.  We  saw  the 
damage  and  destruction  that  was  done 
to  classrooms  and  these  public  facili- 
ties, where  the  Iraqis  just  took  over 
these  public  institutions. 

We  visited  one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious museums  of  its  kind  in  the 
Arab  world,  the  Kuwaiti  National  Mu- 
seum, the  cultural  center  of  Islam, 
where  we  saw  the  absolute  destruction 
by  the  Iraqi  military,  the  burning  of 
historical  artifacts,  the  destruction  of 
plates  and  artifacts  dating  back  to  the 
11th  and  12th  century,  and  the  absolute 
burning  of  this  monstrous  facility  in 
Kuwait  City,  for  no  reason,  except  I 
think  to  allow  the  Iraqi  military  to 
just  demonstrate  their  absolute  uncon- 
trolled outrage  in  occupying  Kuwait 
City. 

We  also  were  able  to  visit  a  cooi>era- 
tive,  where  we  saw  evidence  of  the  Ku- 
waitis distributing  food  to  all  of  the 
Kuwaiti  families,  and  allowing  them  to 
have  the  kind  of  staples  that  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  their  family  units, 
because  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  Kuwaitis  stayed  through  the  occu- 
pation and  were  able  to  live  some  tjrpe 
of  a  life  during  the  time  that  the  Iraqis 
occupied  their  nation. 

We  also  saw  evidence  of  Kuwaitis 
being  able  to  get  access  to  petroleum 
products  to  run  what  few  cars  were 
operational.  I  say  what  few  cars  were 
operational,  because  all  of  us  vere 
struck  by  the  absolute  magnitude  of 
vehicles  that  were  strewn  all  over  the 
city,  in  the  streets,  on  the  sidewalks, 
in  the  parking  lots.  Every  car  that  we 
saw,  every  vehicle  that  we  saw,  had  all 
of  its  wheels  and  its  tires  stripsied  oCT 
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and  bad  the  hood  popped  open  with  the 
engine  removed,  where  the  Iraqis  just 
went  through  like  a  bunch  of  common 
bandits  and  looters  and  just  took  ev- 
erjrthing  they  could  get  their  hands  on. 
Much  of  it  was  strewn  along  the  high- 
way from  Kuwait  to  Basra  as  the  Iraqis 
were  trying  to  leave  Kuwait  City  when 
the  land  offensive  started. 

We  also  were  able  to  visit  one  of  the 
fire  stations  in  Kuwait  City,  to  see  the 
destruction  caused  on  the  emergency 
response  network.  Only  two 
apparatuses  were  still  operational,  be- 
cause the  Iraqis  had  conHscated  the 
ambulances  and  the  fire  apparatus  and 
used  them  as  vehicles  to  leave  Kuwait 
City  in  a  mass  exodus  that  occurred  in 
the  flnal  2  or  3  days. 

Just  a  day  after  we  left  Kuwait  City, 
we  heard  the  evidence  of  a  massive  Are 
that  was  burning  in  a  hi-rlse  building 
in  a  downtown  area  that  could  not  be 
controlled  because  the  Kuwaitis  had 
lost  the  bulk  of  their  emergency  re- 
sponse equipment. 

We  also  were  able  to  visit  the  largest 
medical  facility  in  Kuwait  City,  Ibn 
Sina  Hospital.  At  this  medical  facility 
on  Saturday  we  met  with  Dr.  Jaleh 
Abdul  Latif  al-Ateegi,  who  was  the  top 
medical  professional  in  this  hospital.  It 
was  an  unannounced  visit.  When  we 
stayed  over  on  Saturday  we  had  no  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  Department 
and  no  representative  of  the  Kuwaiti 
Government.  We  were  on  our  own  with 
the  Kuwaiti  escorts  we  had  brought 
over  with  us. 

When  we  went  into  the  hospital,  Er- 
nest Alexander,  the  hostage  from  my 
district,  knew  the  head  of  the  hospital, 
because  his  wife  had  worked  there  as  a 
medical  professional.  So  we,  unan- 
nounced, walked  into  his  offlce  and 
met  with  him  and  had  him  share  with 
us  his  stories  in  terms  of  what  the 
Iraqis  did  to  the  medical  facilities  in- 
side of  Kuwait  when  they  occupied  the 
country  on  August  2. 

D  1950 
I  heard  Dr.  al-Ateeji  tell  the  story  of 
three  of  his  top  physicians  and  his  top 
administrative  assistants  in  managing 
the  medical  center  having  been  shot  in 
cold  blood  for  no  reason  except  that 
they  had  come  up  with  some  contrived 
excuse  that  they  had  treated  Kuwaiti 
citizens  when  they  were  told  not  to, 
shot  and  killed  on  the  spot,  and  these 
were  three  Instances  that  the  doctor 
had  personal  knowledge  of.  And  he  said 
there  were  hundreds  of  other  examples 
where  the  Iraqi  military  came  in  and 
Just  wantonly  killed  medical  person- 
nel, ripped  babies  from  incubators, 
took  patients  out  of  their  hospital 
beds.  In  one  case  in  a  hospital  that  was 
specifically  designed  to  handle  the  in- 
valids and  those  people  who  are  handi- 
capped, they  pushed  all  the  handi- 
capped patients  out  onto  the  sand 
where  they  were  replaced  with  Iraqi 
military  personnel. 


So  the'e  is  a  continuing  pattern  of 
evidence  and  a  continuing  i>attem  of 
abuse  thit,  as  Bob  Dornan  and  other 
colleagu^  have  said,  Chris  Cox  and 
Jim  Inhcife  have  mentioned,  are  just 
beyond  bur  comprehension  in  this 
country.  All  of  these  efforts  and  all  of 
the  actions  that  we  were  able  to  take 
part  in  d  iring  the  2  days  that  we  were 
in  Kuwait  City  have  all  been  docu- 
mented ind  this  information  is  now 
being  conpiled.  We  will,  in  fact,  pre- 
pare and  are  preparing  a  written  report 
that  we  1  nil  submit  to  the  Congress  by 
the  end  of  this  week  that  will  docu- 
ment mu  ch  of  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing abou  .  It  will  contain  names,  it  will 
contain  ocations,  and  it  will  contain 
specifics  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  we 
saw  and  ve  evidenced  while  we  were  in 
Kuwait  ( ity.  In  addition,  we  have  film 
footage  <  f  all  that  we  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  Human  Rights  Task  Force 
chaired  inder  the  able  leadership  of 
Tom  LAhTOs  and  John  Porter  so  that 
we  in  fai;t  can  follow  up  on  all  these 
horror  apories  that  we  were  able  to 
bring  baqk  from  Kuwait  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  see  that 
my  disti  iguished  friend  and  the  rank- 
ing mem  ber  of  the  delegation  who  led 
us  into  ]  iuwait  City,  Chalmers  Wylie, 
is  here,  ind  I  would  like  to  now  turn 
this  ovei  to  Chalmers  Wylie  and  ask 
him  to  perhaps  make  any  comments 
that  he  vould  like  to  at  this  point  in 
time. 

Mr.  W!  X.rE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemi  n  for  yielding  and  appreciate 
his  contiibution  to  what  I  regard  as  a 
very  sig]  iflcant  moment  in  the  history 
of  Congr  (ss. 

The  tr  p  to  Kuwait,  billed  by  the  Ku- 
wait Am  jassador,  Fahd  Nasir  al-Sabah, 
as  the  fi  "St  freedom  flight  into  Kuwait 
after  tie  occupation  by  the  Iraqi 
forces,  ^  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
experiences  of  my  entire  life.  I  was  on 
the  fron;  lines  of  an  infantry  unit  in 
World  War  U  and  I  saw  death  and  de- 
struction firsthand,  and  not  much 
phases  n  le.  But  I  will  have  to  say  that 
our  trip  X}  Kuwait  made  a  firm  imprint 
on  my  n  lind  which  I  will  never  forget, 
and  I  St  ELnd  in  awe  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ca  ifomia's  ability  to  describe  in 
such  det  ill  what  we  saw.  I  want  to  say 
also  tha|  I  admire  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylTania,  Mr.  Weldon,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  my  colleague  from 
Columbvs,  Mr.  Kasich,  and  Mr.  Geren 
from  Te:  as  who  stayed  all  night  in  Ku- 
wait, ai  d  even  got  a"  more  vivid  or 
more  rei  listic  view  of  what  went  on  in 
Kuwait  ;han  perhaps  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  did 

But  w!  were  a  little  late  in  getting 
out  of  tie  House  session  on  that  night 
because  t  had  to  manage  the  bill  on  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  and  for- 
tunately for  us  the  Ambassador  held  up 
the  flight  sdmost  an  hour,  which  indi- 
cates the  importance  to  this  Member 
that  the!  Ambassador  held  for  Members 
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of  Congress  jseing  on  that  First  Free- 
dom Flight. 

When  we  |  arrived  in  Bahrain  on 
Thursday  night,  I  will  take  a  little  dif- 
ferent approach  here  for  a  minute,  I 
made  arrangements  to  have  dinner 
with  John  Hill,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of^  Ashland  Oil.  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  John  Hall  because  Ashland  has 
a  big  presence  in  my  district  with  their 
Ashland  Chemical  Plant.  I  also  had 
dinner  with  Jack  Murphy,  the  chair- 
man of  the  bjoard  of  Dresser  Industries. 
Dresser  has  a  big  interest  and  presence 
in  central  Oaio.  They  have  an  office  in 
Columbus.  i>  my  district,  and  several 
years  ago  tiey  bought  Jeffrey  Manu- 
facturing Col  And  I  am  sure  Dresser  In- 
dustries is  going  to  be  directly  involved 
in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait,  and  that  is 
the  point  I  Want  to  make  here.  We  did 
go  over  with  a  lot  of  businessmen 
whose  expertise  and  experience  and 
background  are  certainly  going  to  be 
needed  in  tht  rebuilding  of  Kuwait,  and 
lord  knows  Kuwait  needs  rebuilding. 

Also  at  that  dinner  was  the  chairman 
of  the  board]  of  the  largest  waste  man- 
agement corporation  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Dean  Buntrock,  and  it  was  most  appro- 
priate that  ije  be  invited  on  the  trip  be- 
cause Kuwait  has  a  monumental  waste 
management  problem  right  now. 

I  also  spol^e  with  Mr.  Bill  Agee,  the 
chairman  of  i  Morris  Knudson,  and  John 
Harbert  IV  jof  Harbert  Corp.  All  are 
going  to  be  I  involved  I  think  in  some 
way  in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

The  discussions  at  the  dinner  with 
these  important  businessmen  as  to  why 
they  were  tnere  and  what  they  hoped 
to  be  doing  mas  most  interesting,  fas- 
cinating, anf  informative  to  this  Mem- 
ber. 

I  might  sab^  that  evening  I  had  a  lit- 
tle happy  moment,  too.  I  met  Lt.  San- 
dra Even  wl^o  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  lives  aiout  a  mile  from  where  I 
live  in  Worthington,  OH.  She  brought 
some  of  her  Air  Force  buddies  over,  and 
they  were  I  absolutely  thrilled  and 
pleased  thait  American  Congressmen 
were  there  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  she  said  it  was  most,  most  exciting 
indeed  for  us  to  be  there.  So  I  thought 
for  that  reason  also  it  was  good  that  we 
were  there.  : 

Much  mer(tion  has  been  made  of  the 
600  oil  wells;  that  were  on  Ore,  and  Mr. 
Cox  said  it  Pr&s  like  Dante's  Inferno.  I 
mentioned  ^lat  at  the  time  I  imagined 
what  it  migit  have  been  like,  and  what 
I  read  as  a  [youngster  in  school.  I  re- 
member reading  a  book  at  an  early  age. 
and  others  pay  have  mentioned  this, 
but  sometimes  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  repeat  because  I  think  others  would 
have  a  hard  time  believing  what  we 
really  saw  unless  we  reaffirmed  each 
other's  viev((  of  what  we  saw  there.  It 
would  be  ha  "d  to  imagine,  for  example, 
without  see  ng  it,  flames  shooting  up 
in  the  air  C  ve  and  six  stories  high  all 
over  the  pi  ice,  the  awful  stench  and 
oiliness  of  the  air  that  goes  with  this 
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nlgrhtmare.  Really,  it  is  so  uniniaglna- 
ble  that  you  have  to  see  It  to  believe  it. 

Kuwait  is  losing  about  6  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  as  a  result  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe, which  is  almost  the  total 
production  in  the  United  States  in  the 
lower  48  we  were  told.  Ebcperts  are  talk- 
ing in  terais  of  up  to  2  years  before 
anything  resembling  normalcy  can  be 
achieved. 

Oil  was  blowing  out  on  the  ground,  as 
someone  else  mentioned  I  think,  and 
we  had  to  go  through  a  lake  of  oil  on 
the  road  to  get  to  our  destination,  just 
unbelievable. 

I  think  someone  mentioned  the  fact 
that  as  we  were  going  into  Kuwait  on 
the  Kuwaiti  Airline  747,  the  pilot  came 
on  and  said  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem was  out  and  that  he  was  going  to 
have  to  try  to  find  a  runway.  At  that 
point  in  time,  we  went  into  a  very 
thick  cloud,  if  you  will  remember. 

Mr.  WELDON.  A  cloud  of  smoke.  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  and  we  could  not  even  see 
the  ground. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  You  could  not  see  any- 
thing, you  could  not  see  6  inches  out 
the  window  at  that  point  in  time.  It 
was  like  midnight,  it  was  like  the 
worst  midnight  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  was  absolutely  no  light  out  the 
window,  absolute  jet  black  darkness. 

Mr.  WELDON.  The  Ambassador  al- 
most called  the  flight  off  at  that  point 
in  time. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  know  he  did. 


THE  FIRST  FREEDOM  FLIGHT  TO 
KUWAIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Parker).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DORNAN]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  and  the  gentleman 
flrom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  to 
continue  their  discussion. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  As  I  was  saying,  but  for- 
tunately for  us  and  for  the  pilot,  I 
guess,  at  that  point  in  time  we  were 
landing,  and  the  first  thing  we  saw  on 
the  ground  was  the  runway,  and  he  was 
right  on  line.  Obviously  he  had  been 
there  many  times  before. 

Another  point  that  I  think  needs  to 
be  made  and  reemphasized  and  reem- 
phasized  is  when  we  went  out  to  see 
these  oil  wells,  we  were  issued  surgical 
masks  because  of  the  acrid  smell  and 
the  fUmes  which  irritated  our  eyes  and 
nose  and  throat,  and  I  could  not  help 
but  be  concerned  about  the  long-term 
effects  on  the  people  in  that  area.  We 
were  told  that  most  of  the  people  in 
the  Immediate  area  had  been  moved 
out. 

D  2000 

But  on  days  when  the  wind  changed, 
this  awful  acrid  smoke  went  over  the 
city  of  Kuwait,  and  I  cannot  help  but 


imagine  that  it  will  have  a  long-term 
health  effect  on  those  people  living 
there,  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
monumental  health  problem  on  our 
hands. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  enough  reason 
for  us  to  try  to  speed  up  the  process  of 
putting  these  oil  well  fires  out  to  try 
to  help  these  people  cope  with  the  long- 
term  possible  health  effects  it  is  going 
to  have  on  them  and  the  environmental 
damage  that  is  obviously  taking  place. 
Maybe  we  can  get  some  people  who  are 
concerned  with  environmental  protec- 
tion to  help  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman might  note  for  the  record  that 
the  fields  we  visited  were  the  Burgan 
fields  at  Ahmedi.  That  was  the  specific 
location  of  where  we  were,  just  for  the 
record,  so  that  we  have  that  additional 
documentation  there. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  we  do  want  to  have  that 
available  for  everybody  to  see. 

I  think  that  it  bears  repetition  that 
we  also  went  through  torture  cham- 
bers. I  was  there.  I  went  through  the 
torture  chambers  and  saw  some  of  the 
instruments  of  torture  which  have  been 
so  vividly  described  by  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  it  real- 
ly takes  a  sick  mind  to  think  up  some 
of  these  instruments  of  torture  that  we 
saw. 

We  saw  the  pictures  of  the  Kuwaitis 
who  had  been  tortured  taken  by  a  Ku- 
waiti citizen  who  worked  at  the 
morgue  as  the  gentleman  mentioned  a 
little  earlier.  He  took  the  pictures  at 
the  danger  of  his  own  life  actually  and 
brought  them  out  and  depicted  a  hor- 
ror story  one  would  not  believe. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Dr.  Hamadi. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Dr.  Hamadi.  that  is 
right. 

I  thought  at  the  time  if  the  Iraqis 
had  spent  as  much  time  thinking  about 
ways  that  they  could  better  fight  the 
war  than  they  did  developing  these  in- 
struments of  torture  they  might  have 
done  a  better  job  of  fighting  the  war, 
but  in  any  event,  it  depicts  the  sick 
mind  of  the  people  who  thought  up 
these  instruments  of  torture. 

I  am  very  apprehensive  that  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  who  had  to  carry 
these  tortures  out,  a  lot  of  Iraqi  sol- 
diers, and  what  has  happened  in  that 
nation  which  has  created  this  kind  of 
an  atmosphere  where  you  have  many, 
many  i>eople  who  are  living  in  a  coun- 
try who  would  infiict  this  kind  of  inhu- 
mane torture  on  other  human  beings. 

Well,  as  we  left  the  tortiire  chambers, 
as  the  gentleman  mentioned,  we  saw 
the  huge  sandbox  layout  which  was 
quite  drfimatic  of  Saddam's  war  plan. 
One  can  see  how  completely  wrong  he 
was.  He  was  outfoxed  by  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  American  fighting 
men  and  women. 

Then  after  that  we  went  on  through 
the  city,  and  as  the  gentleman  firom 
California  mentioned  a  little  earlier,  in 


an  act  of  final  evil,  in  a  final  act  of 
evil,  I  guess  is  a  better  way  to  describe 
it,  we  could  see  the  giant  holes  in  the 
buildings  which  were  put  ther«  by  ar- 
tillery shells  for  no  reason,  for  no  ai>- 
parent  reason.  I  mean,  they  were  leav- 
ing town  or  trying  to  leave  town  in 
their  vehicles,  but  in  any  event,  I 
thought  to  myself.  "What  kind  of  a 
man  could  have  the  kind  of  a  mentality 
and  what  kind  of  people  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  such  inhumane  treatment  is 
practiced?" 

After  the  meeting  there,  I  went  back 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  I 
talked  to  some  other  businessmen.  I 
was  able  to  talk  to  some  Kuwaiti  citi- 
zens firsthand  when  we  visited  Kuwait, 
but  I  was  able  to  talk  to  some  Kuwaiti 
citizens  at  the  Kuwaiti  Embassy  in 
Bahrain. 

I  went  to  the  Kuwaiti  Elmbassy  in 
Bahrain  to  get  a  Kuwaiti  flag,  because 
my  granddaughters  wanted  to  be  able 
to  take  a  Kuwaiti  flag  to  school  and 
share  it  with  their  fellow  students.  I 
was  not  able  to  get  one  when  I  was  in 
Kuwait,  but  when  I  went  there  to  get  a 
Kuwaiti  flag  for  my  granddaughters 
and  was  identified  as  an  American  Con- 
gressman, and  the  place  was  heavily 
guarded,  but  almost  immediately,  peo- 
ple came  around  me,  and  as  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  Members  have  said,  "God 
bless  George  Bush.  God  bless  Ameri- 
cans." They  took  me  inside  the  Ku- 
waiti Embassy  in  Bahrain  and  there 
showed  me  where  I  could  go  and  get  a 
flag.  I  offered  to  pay  for  it.  They  kept 
saying,  "Thank  Bush.  Thank  Bush." 
And  they  gave  me  the  Kuwaiti  flag  and 
asked  me  if  I  certainly  would  take  that 
back  to  the  United  States  and  brag 
about  it  and  share  it  with  my  grand- 
daughters, which  I  did,  of  course.  They 
took  it  to  the  school  and  shared  it. 

But  on  another  point  that  I  wanted 
to  make,  as  far  as  the  businessmen 
being  there,  they  had  a  legitimate  con- 
cern. Their  way  was  funded  by  the  Ku- 
waiti Government. 

There  was  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  trip  for  American  Con- 
gressmen could  be  funded  by  the  Ku- 
waiti Government,  and  I  guess  there  is 
a  rule  against  that,  that  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment cannot  fund  a  trip  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  so  the  Fluor  Daniel 
Corp.  funded  our  way.  Someone  sug- 
gested to  me  that  that  might  be  a  con- 
flict of  interest,  and  I  cannot  see  where 
there  is  any  conflict  of  interest. 

How  could  there  possibly  be  a  con- 
flict of  interest?  We  were  all  there  for 
the  same  purpose.  I  mean,  we  could  be 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
for  American  businessmen.  And  it 
seems  to  me,  are  we  not  there  to  try  to 
help  American  businessmen  get  some 
business? 

Mr.  WELDON.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  ethics  committee  ranking  member 
and  chairman  both  ruled  on  that  before 
we  left  and  said  that  the  arrangement 
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was,  in  fact,  totally  within  the  guide- 
lines of  the  ethics  act. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  appreciate  the  grentle- 
man's  contribution  in  that  regard.  But 
the  point  I  wanted  to  make  is:  I  do  not 
know  how  the  issue  could  have  come  up 
in  the  first  place. 

I  talked  with  some  Kuwaiti  business- 
men and  some  people  from  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. I  talked  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  American  University  in  Beirut,  Leb- 
anon, before  that  fine  university  was 
destroyed,  and  I  might  say  that 
Manama,  the  island  or  the  State  of 
Bahrain,  is  now  the  banking  center  of 
the  world  in  that  particular  area  of  the 
world,  I  should  say,  in  the  Mideast, 
having  replaced  Beirut.  Lebanon. 

But  these  businessmen  were  saying 
that  American  businessmen  are  needed 
to  help  put  this  country  back  together. 
The  Kuwait  businessmen  that  I  talked 
to  said,  "We  do  not  want  grants.  We  do 
not  want  handouts  from  Americans.  We 
have  plenty  of  financial  resources.  We 
might  need  a  little  temporary  credit," 
but  I  also  found  out  that  there  was  a 
huge  Kuwaiti  bank  in  Bahrain  which 
had  an  enormous  amount  of  assets.  I 
was  told  that  they  have  assets  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  bil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Robert  Mosbacher,  I  think  we 
should  say,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, was  also  on  this  trip,  and  he  ac- 
tually led  the  delegation  for  the  United 
States.  He  was  around  at  various  meet- 
ings, too,  with  all  of  us,  and  attended 
and  spoke  to  business  leaders  in  the 
Arab  community  as  well  as  business 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  gave 
us  information  which  can  be  provided 
to  businessmen  in  the  United  States  as 
to  how  they  can  better  put  themselves 
in  juxtaposition  to  try  to  get  some 
business  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  behooves  us  to  try  to  do 
something  in  that  regard,  too. 

But  I  talked  to  some  Arabs  who  were 
about  to  celebrate  Ramadan  the  next 
day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  and  they 
could  not  understand  how  a  Saddam 
Hussein  could  have  been  created.  I 
mean,  they  talked  to  me  about  it;  one 
of  them  said  he  was  to  be  a  celebrant 
the  next  day.  and  he  indicated  that  ac- 
tually their  religious  upbringing  is  not 
too  far  different  from  ours,  that  they 
believe  in  the  Golden  Rule,  do  unto 
other  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto 
you,  provide  for  the  poor.  He  said  that 
most  people  in  the  Arab  world  have  an 
underlying  belief  in  a  Supreme  Deity, 
and  that  what  happened  in  Iraq  with 
Saddam  Hussein  is  a  aberration.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  so. 

But  I  think  the  opportunities  for 
America  to  intervene  to  provide  stabil- 
ity and  lasting  peace  in  that  part  of 
the  world  cannot  be  overstated.  I  think 
we  do  need  to  thank  President  Bush 
again,  thank  Dick  Cheney,  thank  Colin 
Powell,  thank  General  Schwarzkopf 
and  all  of  our  fighting  men  aind  women 
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they   have    done    to   make 

a  respected  country  all  over 

again  and  especially  in  the 


I  thank  the  gentleman 
me  this  time. 

If  the  gentleman  will 
I  thank  the  gentleman 
excellent  comments  and  his 
and    leadership    as    a    senior 
of  the  congressional  delega- 
also  his  insights  as  the  rank- 
on    the    very    important 
on  Banking.   Finance  and 
.^fairs   and    his   role    that   he 
especially  in  terms  of  interact- 
the  corporate  leadership  that 
of  this  delegation. 

the  Kuwaitis  will  benefit 
from  his  insights,  as  will 
corporations, 
just  like   to  reiterate   two 
objectives  that  I  see  for  us  still 
h  irizon  before  I  turn  it  over  to 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan], 
I  think  we  have  to  pursue. 
t|oned  at  the  outset  of  this  spe- 
that  I  had  five  specific  objec- 
I  went  to  Kuwait,  in  the  2 
I  was  planning  to  stay  in  Ku- 
which  I  had  arranged  prior 
leavli^  America,  with  the  ambas- 
I  was  able  to  accomplish  all 
those  objectives  dealing  with 
r  ghts,  and  as  the  chairman  of 
Kuwaiti  task  force.  Armed  Services 
as  a  member  of  the  Corn- 
Armed  Services;  the  issue  of 
jobs   and    small    businesses 
piece  of  the  action  which  we 
to  negotiate  with  the  ambas- 
specific  insights  of  the  Ku- 
citlzens  and  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
nside  of  Kuwait  that  we  were 
n  from  the  attendance  at  the 
gatlerings  that  we  were  able  to 
efpecially  in  terms  of  listening 
members  of  the  senate, 
ParHament.  as  well  as  the  foreign 
and   the  citizens  who  want 
say  in  their  government. 


giir 
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that  we  have  to  recognize 

that  we  have  to  in  our  inter- 

th  the  Ambassador  and  with 

family,  continue  to  work 

in  their  pledge  to  reinstate 

and   fully  implement 


objective  being  that  the  re- 

r^quested  by  me,  by  the  Na- 

Protection  Association  as 

of  the  Congressional  Fire 

to    provide    assistance    from 

interests,  nonprofit,  and  cor- 

to  get  in  and  assist  Kuwait 

with  these  terrible  fires  in 

and  then  in  the  rebuilding 

from  an  emergency  response 

Two  additional  things  that 

have  to  look  upon  now  that 

feelings  of  my  own,  one  is 

lave  to  bring  the  documenta- 
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tion  to  the  f(  refront  of  this  institution, 
to  pursue  j.n  international  tribunal 
that  will  hoi  d  Hussein  accountable  for 
the  war  crimes  that  he  conunitted. 
Even  some  c  f  our  POW's  that  are  now 
telling  their  stories  are  talking  to  the 
world  about  some  of  the  very  devices 
that  we  saw  in  the  facility  inside  of 
Kuwait  City  the  same  techniques  and 
devices  that  were  used  on  Kuwaiti  citi- 
zens were,  in  fact,  used  on  American  pi- 
lots, that  liecame  POW's  and  were 
under  the  co  itrol  of  the  Iraqi  military. 

We  have  to  hold  Hussein  and  his  mili- 
tary leaders  up  accountable  for  these 
atrocities,  a:  id  even  if  we  have  to  try 
him  in  abseitia,  it  is  important  that 
we  do  that.  \  'e  did  it  in  the  past  follow- 
ing World  V^ax  U  in  the  case  of  two 
Nazi  leaders^  and  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  wa  proceed  along  this  same 
line  in  terms  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  secon(l  idea  that  I  will  pursue 
with  my  coll  ^gues  is  trying  to  discuss 
the  possibilii  y  of  maintaining  a  multi- 
national fore  e  and  a  presence  in  south- 
ern Iraq,  mach  the  way  we  have  it 
there  now,  t  >  allow  the  Iraqi  oil  to  be 
extracted  fro  m  the  oilfields  that  border 
Kuwait,  to  Sill  off  that  oil,  and  to  use 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Iraqi  oil 
to  pay  the  rsparations  to  the  affected 
coimtries,  eipecially  Kuwait,  and  to 
pay  pack  .hose  nations,  primarily 
America,  tha  t  spent  so  much  of  our  re- 
sources in  g(  ing  in  to  liberate  Kuwait. 

Third,  to  p  -ovide  a  limited  amount  of 
funding  to  the  Iraqi  Government  to  be 
used  for  qua]  Ity-of-life  concerns  and  is- 
sues, but  no;  to  be  used  for  the  Iraqi 
military  ma<;hine.  I  think  that  is  a  le- 
gitimate request  to  make.  I  think  the 
American  p<iople  would  support  that 
kind  of  initi  itive.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  consider  t  lat.  as  we  move  forward  in 
the  rebuildirig  and  the  restructuring  of 
Kuwait  as  jin  independent  and  sov- 
ereign natio; 

Mr.   do: 
normally 
time,  before 
guished  Ohi 
with  other 


of  California.  As  we 
ly    here,    reclaiming    my 

I  yield  to  another  dlstin- 
^an  who  was  on  the  trip 

[embers.  Mr.  OXLEY,  and 
then  somebody  that  should  have  been 
with  the  Members,  and  wanted  to,  but 
he  had  already  committed  to  some- 
thing else,  lanother  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen],  I  hope  that  i>eople 
enjoy  my  special  orders  as  much  as  I 
enjoy  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
McEwEN's.  We  have  done  a  few  to- 
gether, ajid  1  look  forward  to  his  con- 
tribution. I  «now  the  first  time  there  is 
another  trip  going  over  there,  and  I  in- 
tend to  go  back.  I  tell  my  liberal 
friends  in  thg  news  media  now.  Again, 
this  is  not  some  vacation  place  in  Ta- 
hiti or  the  Hi  iwaiian  islands  or  the  Car- 
ibbean, not  a  London-Paris-Rome.  This 
is  a  hellhole  on  earth,  like  Managua  or 
Hanoi.  Some  Members  go  to  ugly 
places  in  the  world,  around  the  world, 
to  try  to  alleviate  a  little  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  inmn. 
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Again,  I  am  thinking  about  this  little 
weight  immature  AP  reporter,  the 
male  reporter,  who  tried  to  make  light 
of  a  deadly  serious  trip,  and  how  he 
could  do  that,  standing  himself  in  the 
midst  of  this  worst  ecological  night- 
mare I  guess  since  a  meteor  or  volcanic 
eruptions  or  other  unknown  catas- 
trophe drove  the  planet  Earth's  largest 
mammals  from  the  scene,  dinosaurs,  60 
million  years  ago.  I  don't  know  of  any 
other  ecological  nightmare  to  equal 
the  pollution  of  the  gulf,  and  580  burn- 
ing oil  wells,  as  we  speak,  polluting  the 
environment. 

First  I  want  to  start  with  somebody 
who  also  had  his  problems  with  liberal 
press,  the  greatest  Western  politician 
of  my  lifetime,  Winston  Churchill.  On 
February  3,  1943,  and  I  meant  to  read 
this  on  that  very  date,  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  desert  war  were  pressing 
in,  I  neglected  to.  Churchill,  48  years 
ago  last  month,  spoke  to  his  desert 
army,  and  the  words  he  spoke  are  so 
appropos,  perfectly  applied  to  what  we 
all  are  trying  to  say  to  our  young  men 
and  women  and  their  great  officers  and 
leaders  over  there,  that  all  I  have  to  do 
is  change  two  or  three  words,  and  I  will 
put  them  in  as  little  addendums  as  I 
read  this.  This  is  Winston  Churchill  at 
Tripoli  on  the  Libyan  coast,  speaking 
to  the  great  British  8th  Army,  and,  of 
course,  it  also  applied  to  Generals  Pat- 
ton  and  Bradley  and  all  the  men  that 
had  fought  at  the  Catherine  Path  land- 
ing on  November  9,  1942,  in  Operation 
Torch,  and  joining  up  as  the  British 
under  Montgomery  and  formerly  the 
Eighth  Army  imder  Alexander,  had 
driven  flrom  the  actual  border  of  Egypt 
at  Al  Alamein  to  the  tremendous  vic- 
tory: When  we  push  the  Germans  up 
through  Tunisia  and  off  Cape  Bond  and 
Basirti,  back  to  Sicily  and  Italy  where 
General  Patton  was  to  land  July  10th, 
5  months  after  this,  and  within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  take  Sicily  and  move  on 
to  Italy,  here  is  what  Churchill  says  on 
February  3, 1943:  "The  days  of  your  vic- 
tories are  by  no  means  at  an  end,  and 
with  forces  which  march  from  different 
quari^rs"— that's  us— "we  may  hope  to 
achieve  the  final  destruction  or  expul- 
sion ftom  the  shores  of  Africa"— Ku- 
wait—"every  armed  German  or  Ital- 
ian"—Iraqi.  "You  must  have  felt  relief 
when  after  those  many  miles  of  desert 
you  came  once  more  into  a  green  land 
with  trees  and  grass"- for  our  Amer- 
ican forces  that  means  home,  USA— 
"and  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  lose 
that  advantage.  As  you  go  forward,  on 
further  missions,  that  will  fall  to  your 
lot,  you  will  fight  in  countries  which 
will  present  undoubtedly  serious  tac- 
tical difficulties,  but  which  nonethe- 
less not  have  the  grim  character  of 
desert  war  which  you  have  come  now 
to  endure  and  how  to  overcome" — our 
victory  here,  my  footnote,  was  so  swift, 
maybe  we  won't  have  to  do  this  again, 
although  there  are  severe  killings  in 
northern  Iraq,  the  Kurds  claiming  they 


have  taken  the  largest  northern  oil 
area  in  Iraq,  and  the  Shiite  Moslems 
claim  they  have  taken  two  medium- 
size  cities  just  south  of  Baghdad,  in 
middle  Iraq,  as  we  speak,  and  the 
napalming  and  helicopter  gunship  at- 
tack, Soviet  supplied,  are  tearing  up 
people  still  around  the  Basra  area. 
Here  is  the  part  I  really  treasure,  in 
Churchill's  words:  "Let  me  assure  you, 
soldiers  and  airmen"— and  I  add  sailors 
of  the  grulf— "that  you  fellow  country- 
men regard  your  joint  work  with  admi- 
ration and  gratitude,  and  that  after  the 
war  when  a  man  is  asked  what  he  did, 
it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  him  to 
say,  'I  flew,  I  sailed,  I  marched  and 
fought  with  the  desert  army.'"  Our 
troops  will  say,  "I  was  part  of  Desert 
Shield  and  then  Desert  Storm." 

"And  when  history  is  written  and  all 
the  facts  are  known,  your  feats  will 
gleam  and  glow  and  will  be  a  source  of 
song  and  story  long  after  we  who  are 
gathered  here  have  passed  away." 

When  history  looks  at  the  debate  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
January  10,  11,  and  12,  or  reads  the 
Record  of  that  momentous  debate,  I 
wonder  if  they  will  think  that  it  would 
have  been  immoral  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  failed  our  Presi- 
dent, failed  the  men  and  women  on  the 
battlefront  of  Desert  Shield,  and  had 
voted  to  the  left,  to  the  liberal  left,  far 
left  of  the  United  Nations. 

a  2020 

What  kind  of  a  situation  would  we  be 
in  now  with  this  man  who  was  passing 
orders  to  the  south,  Saddam  Hussein, 
to  continue  raping  Kuwaiti  women  and 
to  start  killing  every  male  that  they 
could  see. 

The  night  we  came  back  from  the  de- 
stroyed and  devastated  Iraqi  country- 
side and  the  city  of  Kuwait,  I  noticed 
two  young  men  in  the  lobby.  I  was  with 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Machtley]  at  the  time  and  one  of  our 
colleagues  from  across  the  aisle,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Luken],  and 
I  said,  "are  you  gentlemen  Bahraini  or 
Kuwaiti?" 

They  said.  "We  are  Kuwaiti." 

"What  are  your  names?" 

Common  names.  They  were  All  and 
Musab. 

I  said,  "I  have  a  feeling  you  were  in 
the  country  the  whole  7  months." 

They  said.  "We  were." 

I  said.  "Every  month  must  have 
seemed  like  a  year." 

"Precisely."  Ali  said.  "7  years  of  hell 
and  every  night  with  every  comer  we 
turned,  we  thought  it  might  be  the  end 
of  our  lives,  so  many  of  our  friends 
were  picked  up  and  are  now  missing  or 
their  tortiired  dumped  bodies  were 
found,"  not  by  the  way  the  miraculous 
way  that  one  of  the  Kuwaiti  doctors 
had  saved  the  tortured  remains  of  a 
hundred  or  so  people  in  the  main  city 
hospital  morgue.  The  Iraqi  torture 
masters  never  dreamed  that  anybody 


would  want  to  save  the  wretched 
human  remains  of  their  victims  in  a  re- 
frigerated drawer  somewhere  to  be 
brought  out  and  photographed  for  the 
whole  world  to  see. 

I  looked  at  Musab,  he  is  about  6  foot 
2  and  very  powerfully  built,  and  I  said, 
"Would  you  travel  around  with  your 
friend  here?" 

"Never.  The  only  time  I  would  go 
outside  was  with  my  mother  or  his 
mother  or  our  children,  younger  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  They  would  be  merciful 
if  it  was  a  family  unit.  Never  would  we 
travel  with  one  another  at  night." 

Musab  said,  "I  had  a  motorcycle. 
They  coveted  that  motorcycle  of  mine. 
Every  comer  I  turned  I  expected  to 
hear  a  rifle  shot  and  feel  myself  killed, 
knocked  off  my  motorcycle." 

They  said,  "It  was  terror,  but  we  rec- 
ognize you  and  other  Congressmen 
from  CNN." 

Now,  this  adds  a  dimension  to  this 
modem  world  that  is  unbelievable,  out 
there  on  the  highway  to  hell,  what  I 
call  Looters'  Ridge,  a  lawyer,  a  Ku- 
waiti lawyer  comes  up  to  me  and  said, 
"I  know  you.  I  know  you  from  tele- 
vision." 

I  said,  "Where  were  you,  down  in 
Bahrain  watching  CNN  or  C-SPAN  or 
something?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Congressman," 
he  said,  "I  watched  you  for  7  months  in 
the  apartments  where  we  would  keep 
some  of  the  dishes  hidden  on  the  roofs. 
They  tried  to  confiscate  or  destroy  one 
of  them." 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  go  around 
and  see  the  posts  where  the  Iraqi  con- 
querors had  torn  off  the  satellite  so 
they  could  not  communicate  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

He  said,  "I  saw  you  on  the  House 
floor."  I  could  not  get  my  time  until 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
that  is  pretty  good  time  over  there  in 
the  gulf.  It  is  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  saw  you  pleading 
for  my  country  to  help  us."  His  name 
was — not  hard  to  remember,  Nader,  as 
in  Ralph  Nader. 

Nader  says,  "I  watched  you  all  the 
time.  I  thank  all  your  collegues  that 
we  watched  for  fighting  for  my  coun- 
try. Where  would  we  be  if  it  were  not 
for  I»resident  Bush?" 

In  the  Raybum  Room  over  here  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  told  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  Desert  Shield  and 
E>esert  Storm.  President  George  Bush.  I 
said,  "Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what 
the  main  streets  in  Kuwait  are  called? 
As  in  Jerusalem,  the  way  they  have 
named  the  gates,  Damascus  Gate, 
Joppa  Gate,  they  have  named  thefr 
cities,  Monama  Gate  from  Bahrain, 
Cairo  Gate,  Damascus  Gate,  Amman 
Street— I  mean  streets. 

And  I  said,  "Do  you  know  what  Bagh- 
dad Street  has  been  renamed?" 
He  said,  "What  is  it  now?" 
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I  said,  "Bush  Boulevard." 

The  P>resident's  response  was,  "Go 
on." 

I  said,  "No,  Mr.  President,  Bush  Bou- 
levard, and  I  quite  seriously  beg:  you  to 
go  and  visit  Kuwait  City  before  the  be- 
ginning of  reconstruction  takes  place." 

And  I  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  to  say 
hopefully  with  American  dollars  from 
the  same  families  that  put  their  sons 
and  daughters  over  there  to  f^ee  this 
country. 

I  said.  "You  must  go  see  the  oil 
fields." 

As  1  said  earlier,  incapable  is  the  nor- 
mal human  being  of  describing  this 
hellish  nightmare  from  Dante's  Inferno 
and  the  torture  chambers  and  the  road 
of  looters'  destruction  going  out  of  the 
city  to  show  vividly  the  rape  of  this 
country. 

I  said,  "Your  conviction  will  never 
falter.  You  have  known  you  were  right. 
You  have  been  decisive  from  day  one, 
but  if  you  want  to  reinforce  it,  bum  it 
into  your  brain,  go  and  see  this,  Mr. 
President,  before  it  changes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  OXLKY]. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
3rielding  to  me  and  thank  him  for  his 
leadership  in  this  trip. 

I  think  all  of  us  share  a  conmion 
bond  now,  having  made  that  trip,  to 
have  seen  what  we  saw. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
conmients  about  the  oil  fields.  I  know 
mty  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  earlier  mentioned  it,  as 
well  as  described  it  as  Dante's  Inferno, 
and  clearly  it  was. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the  po- 
tential loopholes  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention is  very  little,  if  any,  mention 
of  ecological  terrorism.  This  is  really 
the  first  time  when  you  think  of  it  that 
you  have  had  a  concerted  effort  by  a 
country  against  another  country  to  de- 
spoil its  own  environment,  essentially 
to  eliminate  that  country's  wealth  and 
to  poison  the  atmosphere,  first  with 
the  dumping  of  oil  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  then,  of  course,  when  they 
were  ready  to  leave  the  igniting  of  over 
600  wells.  We  saw  that  for  ourselves, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  if  the  Geneva  Convention 
were  to  reconvene  to  take  a  look  at 
what  has  developed  in  these  last  few 
weeks  and  the  environmental  damage 
that  is  not  just  to  Kuwait,  not  just  to 
the  Middle  East,  but  is  indeed  an  envi- 
ronmental crime  against  all  of  us  as 
citizens  of  this  globe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  areas 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  can  be 
strengthened  is  to  provide  for  the  kind 
of  outlawing  of  this  activity  in  the  tu- 
tore. 

I  do  not  think  any  thinking  person, 
and  obviously  we  had  some  very  bril- 
liant people  working  on  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  the  past  at  the  times 
that  they  have  come  together,  but  I  do 


not  thinl:  even  those  brilliant  people 
could  hai  e  envisioned  the  kind  of  de- 
struction the  kind  of  environmental 
disaster,  the  kind  of  environmental 
terrorism  that  was  wrought  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Ku  vait  in  that  region.  It  is  just 
unbelievable,  unforgivable,  and  some- 
thing tha  t  all  of  us  will  carry  with  us 
for  a  long  long  time. 

I  hope  t  liat  when  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion does  reconvene  that  our  country 
takes  the  lead  in  providing  the  kind  of 
impetus  ;oward  that  end.  I  think  it 
will  hope:  uUy  deter  that  kind  of  thing 
in  the  fut  ire. 

Mr.  DO  INAN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentlemai  hold  for  just  one  second.  I 
have  got  m  Ohio  front  in  front  of  me. 
I  have  a    ine  from  Wyue  to  OXLEY  to 

MCEWEN. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwEN]  has  to  go  in  just  a  second.  I 
did  not  lealize  that.  He  was  walking 
out  the  d  )or.  Let  me  catch  him  before 
he  escape  i  and  get  his  contribution. 

One  of  ;he  sad  things  about  the  trip 
is  that  I  did  not  have  the  gentleman 
with  me,  as  we  will  be  witnessing  the 
scene  in  Jugoslavia  and  Albania  over 
the  week<  nd. 

Yes,  Liberal  Press,  I  am  prattling 
again.  Y<iu  can  find  out  what  I  am 
going  to  ao  and  listen  to  my  special  or- 
ders when  I  get  back. 

Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohid  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McfcWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  wiat  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman fr  )m  Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley]  was  say- 
ing. The  irentleman  can  proceed.  I  can 
wait  for  ]  lis  contribution.  Having  been 
there  and  having  seen  it,  I  am  appre- 
ciating th  is  time,  and  please  proceed. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genth  man. 

I  guess  ;he  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make.  I  nit  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Cammittee.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  ws  oted  to  get  in  my  mind  was 
exactly  t:  le  extent  of  the  damage  over 
there  in  the  oil  fields.  They  are  losing 
6  million  barrels  a  day  over  there  with 
the  fires  i^  the  oil  wells. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  They 
were  producing  under  normal  times  2 
million  b)  rrels. 

Mr.  OX]  £Y.  Yes. 

Mr.  DO  INAN  of  California.  So  they 
are  losing  triple  what  they  were  trying 
to  take  01  it. 

Explain  a  little  bit.  too.  what  our 
Democratic  colleague  from  Fort 
Worth,  Buk  oil  man,  knowledgeable  on 
this,  about  how  when  that  much  oil 
comes  ou;  so  quickly  how  it  can  col- 
lapse or  d  image  a  field. 

Mr.  OX]  iEY.  Well,  it  is  important  be- 
cause the  threat,  obviously,  is  because 
of  the  hui  :e  fires,  because  of  that  pres- 
sure that  you  are  getting  now.  the  po- 
tential foi  •  brine  to  come  in  to  mix  with 
the  oil  a»d  in  fact  to  render  that  oil 
field  inopierable,  even  if  they  are  able 
to  put  o4t  the  fires.  A  lot  of  people 
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think  that  just  simply  by  putting  out 
the  fires  they  can  restore  the  oil  fields. 
Most  of  the  experts  over  there  told  us 
that  if  they  were  to  put  out  those  fires 
tomorrow  that  those  fields  would  have 
to  sit  a  minimum  of  6  months  before 
they  could  produce  the  first  drop  of  oil. 
It  was  also  interesting  because  this 
was  not  just  one  of  those  things  that 
some  of  the  spldiers  in  Kuwait  thought 
up. 

a  2030 

There  was  olearly  a  planned  effort  on 
the  part  of  Baddam  Hussein  sending 
some  of  his  cjxperts  in  the  oil  business 
down  to  Kuvfait  to  instruct  the  army 
down  there  afi  to  exactly  where  to  put 
those  charges  so  it  would  not  only  ig- 
nite the  well  [but  would  in  fact  destroy 
the  wellhead  and  essentially  leave 
nothing  but  ain  open  pipe  gushing  oil. 

Mr.  DORNXn  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  would  permit,  I  would  like 
to  relate  wnat  their  engineer — same 
name  as  the  younger  Kuwaiti  man  I 
met  in  the  Qotel  with  Mr.  Machtley 
that  night,  h^s  nsmne  was  Mushab,  and 
he  said,  "U.SJA.  with  an  M  at  the  front 
and  a  B  at  th4  end." 

Well,  Mushkb  said  to  us  that  these 
Iraqi  engineers  who  came  down  there 
destroyed  tha  wells  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  noo  easily  capped.  In  other 
words,  it  was!  to  defy  the  skill  of  a  Red 
Adair,  who  was  one  of  the  companies 
that  are  going  to  go  over  there  and  sur- 
vey this  danriage.  He  also  said  that  at 
one  point  the  fraqi  people  they  were  or- 
dering at  gunpoint  to  assist  them,  and 
children,  went  back  and  defused  all  of 
the  dynamite  devices  but  left  them 
there  to  make  it  look  like  they  were 
ready  to  go.  They  caught  it,  unfortu- 
nately, and  made  them  go  back  and  re- 
wire them.  However,  there  was  one 
source  that  tney  are  going  to  use  now 
that  goes  oikt  to  the  sea.  near  the 
source  going!  out  to  Sea  Island,  that 
they  did  not  know  about.  It  was  a  con- 
tingency for  a  minor  little  emergency, 
and  that  esc|iped  their  attention,  the 
attention  of  the  Iraqi  destroyers,  or 
the  whole  fi^ld  would  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed like  t^e  Burdan  field. 

They  took  as  by  the  manifolds  where 
F-16F'8  out  pf  Lakenheath,  England, 
same  ones  that  caught  Kadafi's  atten- 
tion and  put  nim  off  the  world  scene  as 
a  major  terrcrist,  they  went  in  and  de- 
stroyed thes4  manifolds  because  they 
said  if  they  I  had  not  done  that,  the 
whole  area,  the  northern  area  of  the 
Arabian  or  Pf  rsian  Gulf  would  be  abso- 
lutely even  !  more  of  an  ecological 
nightmare  thin  it  is  right  now. 

Mr.  OXLEV.  I  just  think  that  that 
message  clearly  has  to  go  out.  There 
are  people  wfto  find  it  hard  to  believe 
the  kind  of  destruction  that  has  gone 
on.  Perhaps  pur  visit  and  the  media 
being  with  ud,  really  showing  that  and 
us  talking  aXjpvit  it,  will  give  people  a 
better  understanding  of  exactly  how 
bad  it  really  was. 
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I  must  admit  that  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this  before. 

General  Haig,  who  was  with  us,  who 
has  seen  four  wars,  who  was  com- 
mander, Supreme  Allied  Powers  in  Eu- 
rope, said  he  never  had  seen  anything 
like  that  before.  I  think  that  message 
now  is  starting  to  get  across. 

If  there  is  any  justice  in  this  world, 
someone  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
that  kind  of  barbarity  throughout  Ku- 
wait. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  They 
may  be  paying  reparations.  I  noticed 
the  Washington  Times  has  a  front-page 
second-section  article  on  "The  Night- 
mare of  Versailles,"  where  we  broke 
Germany's  back  trying  to  make  them 
pay  reparations,  which  just  hardened 
their  will  and  they  came  right  back  for 
part  2  of  the  World  War  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  cer- 
tainly there  has  got  to  be  a  way.  You 
know,  we  spared  their  ministry  of  pe- 
troleum building  up  there  in  Baghdad, 
a  15-story  jackpot  Christmas  turkey 
target,  and  we  let  it  go  because  out  of 
that  building  will  be  managed  the  rep- 
arations, and,  hopefully,  skillfully.  The 
amazing  thing  is,  since  they  were  giv- 
ing a  third  of  the  sweat  off  the  brow  of 
the  Iraqi  people  to  armaments,  if  we 
gave  10  percent  to  the  coalition  forces 
to  reimburse  their  exjpenses  and  10  per- 
cent to  Kuwait,  a  future  Iraqi  oil  prod- 
uct, the  second  oil  producer  in  the 
world,  and  10  percent  back  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  third  that  they  were  giving 
to  armaments,  they  would  still  be  a 
third  off  in  Iraq  better  than  they  are. 
It  is  just  the  politics  of  envy  and  greed 
over  there,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
subside  because  they  are  not  going  to 
look  like  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  and  another  decade  to 
come;  and  they  are  not  going  to  look 
like  a  rebuilt  Kuwait  in  5  years  or  even 
Bahrain  or  the  E^mirates.  They  are  not 
even  going  to  look  like  Iran,  because 
Iran,  as  it  rebuilds,  is  rebuilding  for  all 
of  its  own  self-inflicted  wounds  from 
Iraqi  terror  inflicted  upon  them  on 
September  22  of  1980,  which  turned 
their  borders  into  a  killing  field  for  8 
years. 

So  Iraq  is  going  to  have  to,  unfortu- 
nately, stay  a  Third  World  nation  now, 
which  he  has  reduced  it  to  for  the  next 
20  years,  but  they  are  still  going  to  be 
better  off  than  they  were  under  him 
and  their  young  men  will  not  be  dying 
at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Exactly.  And  the  trag- 
edy is  that  the  Iraqi  people,  in  many 
cases,  had  to  suffer  those  indignities. 
The  failure  of  leadership  that  could 
have  brought  them  to  the  kind  of 
wealth  and  the  kind  of  well-being  that 
many  of  those  countries  have  enjoyed. 
The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right,  it  is 
the  politics  of  envy  and  greed  writ 
large  in  this  whole  context.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  cruelty. 
You  hear  about  the  Arab  unity  and  the 
Arab  brotherhood,  and  then  you  see 


what  one  Arab  country  and  one  Arab 
people  did  to  another.  It  just  shakes 
you  to  the  very  foundation  to  think 
what  happened  over  there. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  taking 
the  time  tonight  to  discuss  this.  Clear- 
ly, the  memories  of  what  we  saw  over 
there  will  linger  for  a  long,  long  time, 
and  it  is  going  to  linger  a  long,  long 
time  in  America's  memory  as  well. 

If  we  can  make  something  out  of 
this,  if  we  can  get  that  message  across 
of  "never  again,"  perhaps  the  work  will 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

I  suggest  that  we  continue  that  fight. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  know  my  frtend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  also  has  some  remarks.  We 
are  all  so  sorry  that  he  was  unable  to 
join  us  because  of  a  previous  commit- 
ment. I  know  his  commitment  has  been 
a  strong  one.  We  are  very  proud,  by  the 
way,  of  our  delegation  from  Ohio  which 
participated  and  have  made  this  a  very, 
very  major  issue  in  our  home  State.  We 
are  very  proud  of  that.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  know 
that  you  all  got  positive  coverage.  I 
must  admit  I  envy  you  because  we  all 
have  to  take  the  areas  in  which  we 
grow  up  or  our  parents  moved  us  to, 
just  take  it  and  do  the  best  you  can. 

Before  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen],  let  me  tell  the 
people  two  things  that  are  right  in  my 
office  and  I'll  bet,  right  in  your  office. 
I  say:  How  can  we  get  an  early  history 
of  the  war?  How  can  we  understand 
something  about  this  equipment  that 
obviously  most  newspeople  did  not  edu- 
cate themselves  about,  our  various  air, 
naval,  land  assets,  or  however  we  were 
training?  Just  as  an  opening— and  I 
have  no  stock  in  McGraw-Hill,  who 
owns  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology. Most  Congressmen  get  this  in 
their  offices.  But  if  somebody  wants  to 
get  an  initial  reading  on  what  tran- 
spired over  the  last  7  weeks,  if  you 
write  to  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology,  they  are  going  to  be  con- 
tinuing a  series  over  the  next  few 
months,  and  if  you  subscribe,  I  am  sure 
they  will  send  you  the  last  few  months 
and  post-date  your  subscription.  They 
are  probably  going  to  come  out,  as  is 
always  their  wont,  with  some  excellent 
monographs  where  they  put  together 
all  of  their  key  articles.  But  this  is 
why  I  was  not  shocked  at  the  speed  of 
the  land  war  and  why  I  was  not 
shocked— I  had  no  greater  insight  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  than  I 
could  have  gotten  by  subscribing  to 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology. 
I  did  not  learn  anything  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  to  cause  me  to  say 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  that  if  their 
knights,  their  educated,  their  best, 
their  highest-skilled  technological 
warriors,  fighter  pilots,  if  they  all  flee 
like  cowards  to  the  north,  and  then 
when  we  bring  our  units  fi^m  the  U.S. 


Air  Force  in  Europe  and  pound  them, 
that  it  would  cause  them  all  to  flee  to 
Iran,  if  their  fighter  pilots  would  flee, 
the  knights  of  the  sky,  why  did  we  be- 
lieve their  army  was  anything  but  hol- 
low and  hammered  unmercifully  and 
that  we  would  blow  right  through 
them? 

It  was  the  msrsterious  fact  to  me 
through  all  of  this  to  know  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  was  not  the  cunning,  clev- 
er desert  fox,  the  expert  at  chess  and 
brinksmanship  who  was  going  to  take 
us  right  up  to  the  U.N.  vote  and  then 
cave,  going  to  take  us  right  up  to  the 
Bush  line  in  the  desert  on  January  15 
and  then  cave,  who  was  maybe  going  to 
wait  a  few  hours,  claim  victory  and 
then  cave,  or  after  the  land  war  started 
would  cave.  Maybe  he  thought  the  So- 
viets would  bail  him  out. 

But  here  is  one  other  series  I  rec- 
ommend. I  feel  sorry  for  the  rest  of 
America.  They  do  not  have  a  pai)er  like 
this  excellent  Washington  Times  that 
Amaud  de  Borchgrave  is  the  quarter- 
back of. 

This  Washington  Times  newspaper, 
one  of  our  two  local  newspapers,  has 
been  running  something  called  Desert 
Hall  of  Shame,  by  one  of  their  critics, 
Don  Kowet.  And  to  show  the  utter  class 
of  the  Washington  Times,  they  even  did 
not  edit  out  Don  Kowet  making  the 
Washington  Times  the  subject  of  some 
very  interesting  quotes  as  the  Hall  of 
Shame  goes  on  day  after  day.  Here  is 
my  good  conservative  friend  Joe 
Sobran,  my  good  conservative-liberal 
or  liberal-conservative  or  moderate 
Democrat  Mark  Shields  in  the  Hall  of 
Shame.  Here  is  Barbara  Reynolds,  un- 
believable quotes  in  the  Hall  of  Shame. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  2  weeks.  I 
am  going  to  put  these  all  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  next  week  if  I  can 
get  Amaud  de  Borchgrave  to  get  them 
all  together  for  me. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  respected  lib- 
eral Senators  by  the  liberal  media,  the 
New  York  Times.  Ldsten  to  this  quote. 
After  a  series  of  10  or  12  quotes,  he  ends 
with,  in  italics,  "And  the  envelope, 
please.  Today's  prlzewlnnlng  Hall  of 
Shame  remark."  Then  he  always  char- 
acterizes them  with  a  little  paragraph 
opening,  and  this  one  is  called  "Nasty, 
nasty."  Here  is  the  quote,  the  New 
York  Senator:  "Nothing  large  hap- 
pened. That  nasty  little  country  in- 
vaded a  littler,  but  just  as  nasty,  coun- 
try." That  was  my  good  fiiend  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  "Nothing  hap- 
pened." All  this  ecological  nightmare, 
these  torture  chambers,  the  death,  de- 
struction, the  rape  that  went  on  there. 

D  2040 

It  is  just  one  nasty  country  attack- 
ing another  nasty  country. 

Here  is  today's  Hall  of  Shame:  Bar- 
bara Boxer  and  Paul  Wellstone.  I 
will  let  the  Senate  take  care  of  their 
own  freshman  Member  and  all  of  his 
brilliant  pre-Desert  Shield,  and  then 
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IH^-Desert  Storm,  remarks.  But  listen 
to  this.  Here  are  three  quotes  from  my 
collea^rue.  I  hope  to  engage  her  in  a  di- 
alog in  the  well  here.  This  is  January 
10.  the  opening  day  of  the  3-day  debate 
where  we  could  have  dropped  the  ball 
miserably.  The  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  my  colleague 
and  pal: 

What  will  the  casualties  be?  Civilian?  Mili- 
tary? I  got  some  answers  from  the  Israeli  in- 
telligence people,  who.  putting  together 
what  they  thought  could  happen  In  the  very- 
best-case  scenario,  a  two-week  war  where  ev- 
erything goes  right— 

And  it  is  this: 
said  that  we  would  have  about  15,000  Amer- 
ican casualties,  about  3.000  or  4.000  dead,  the 
rest  wounded.   That   is   the   best-case   sce- 
nario." 

This  is  the  best-case  scenario  said 
Congresswoman  Boxer  on  the  10th. 
Then  later  on  on  the  same  day  she 
says, 

I  had  a  community  meeting  in  my  district. 
I  had  two  in  one  day.  A  thousand  people 
came  out.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
We  voted.  The  vote  was  on  how  they  would 
vote  on  a  resolution  to  go  to  war.  and  95  per- 
cent voted  "no."  That  is  my  district  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  it  is  not 
my  district  in  California,  and  here  is 
the  next  day.  She  got  the  floor  again. 
Don  Choate  titles  it  "raping  the 
truth." 

A  woman  from  Kuwait  was  in  the  audience, 
and  she  was  very  effective.  She  stood  up  and 
said,  "America,  you  need  to  help  us.  We  are 
already  at  war.  We  are  a  tiny  country.  You 
need  to  help  us.  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  peo- 
ple are  hurting  my  people."  She  said,  "They 
are  raping  our  women." 

Then  she  sat  down  and  a  gentleman  in  my 
district  stood  up  with  a  pain  in  his  face  and 
he  said  to  her,  "Ma'am,  I  feel  in  my  heart  for 
you,  1  hurt  for  you,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  people  are  being  raped  In  this 
country  every  day,  every  hour  and  we  don't 
have  the  resources  to  prevent  it  or  to  treat 
It  or  to  stop  it." 

Then  the  place  was  silent. 

What?  Is  this  the  kind  of  American 
that  travels,  and,  when  he  sees  a  rape 
in  London,  He  goes,  "Can't  help  you, 
lady.  Got  raped  back  in  the  United 
States."  No,  this  is  the  kind  of  guy 
that  is  talking  crocodile  tears  here, 
that,  if  he  sees  somebody  being  raped 
in  his  own  district,  he  is  the  kind  of 
person,  like  Kitty  Genovese's  starting 
this  "I  don't  want  to  get  involved  gen- 
eration" in  America,  March  26,  1964, 
when  all  the  blinds  went  down  as  the 
raper  killer  sees  this  and  goes  back  to 
murder  Kitty  Genovese  who  he  had  just 
raped  and  whose  screams  were  not 
being  listened  to  by  anybody.  Well,  on 
this  delegation  we  did  hear  the  screams 
of  Kuwait,  and  we  went  over  there 
knowing  we  would. 

On  our  trip  was  Ken  Adelman. 

I  am  going  to  start  to  back  off  here, 
but  I  do  want  to  reconmiend  People 
magazine;  I  guess  it  is  last  week,  if  you 
see  it  around  or  in  the  beauty  parlor,  I 
have  never  seen  a  better  picture  in  any 


of  the  n  lore  serious  news  magazines  of 
the  Higl  way  to  Hell  and  Looters  Ridge 
than  this  one  in  People  magazine  on 
March  18,  page  41.  Check  that  out,  and 
then  I  wanted  to  read  from  Ken 
Adelmaii's  column,  who  was  with  us, 
and  ask  my  other  friends  to  share  in 
this  spesial  order,  and  I  will  wait  for 
the  spe  ;ial  order  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oh  o  [Mr.  Wylie]  to  begin. 

Ken  A  lelmaji  in  today's  Washington 
Times—  Cen  used  to  be  head  of  the 
Arms  C<  ntrol  Agency,  and  he  is  now  a 
national  [y  syndicated  columnist,  and 
he  slave  1  over  every  word  here  as  word 
masters  will  do,  and  I  think  it  is  wor- 
thy of  being  quoted  in  our  special 
order,  ie  says:  "Dateline  Kuwait 
City,"  s  3  he  must  have  written  this 
just  last  weekend  on  the  trip. 

Ken  81  ys,  "Seeing  evil  up  close  is  a 
chilling  yet  engrossing  experience. 
Somethj  ag  rivets,  yet  repulses. 

"Comlig  here  on  the  first  'Freedom 
Flight"-  with  top  government,  business 
and  pul  lie  policy  leaders — opened  a 
window  >n  evil." 

Now  1  eep  in  mind,  my  colleagues, 
that  "evil"  is  a  word  that  most  liberals 
reject.  ".  Tiey  say  it  is  not  a  scientific 
word.  II  is  a  concept  that  involves 
transcet  dent  values,  moral,  theo- 
logical falues.  That  is  why  all  these 
rapists  ( xe  running  around  this  coun- 
try looss,  because  liberals  control  the 
court  s;  rstem  and  the  jurisprudence 
system  af  this  country  so  long,  and 
since  thi  y  do  not  acknowledge  evil,  ev- 
erybody is  redeemable,  and  everything 
is  puttiig  killers  back  out  on  the 
street,  a  nd  rapists,  trying  to  find  some 
good  in  them  and  not  acknowledging 
that  thiire  is  a  force  in  this  world 
called  e^  il. 

Ken  Alelman  continues,  "We  heard 
chilling  tales  of  barbarism.  We  saw  the 
shadows  of  a  jeweled  city  and  a  pam- 
pered pe  )ple'f'— because  it  had  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world, 
traded  lack  and  forth  with  the  emir- 
ates, Orian,  and  the  Brunei,  a  little 
tiny  pi«ce  of  Borneo  which  also  is 
small,  ap  Islamic  country,  gifted  with 
great  natural  resources  and  oil.  I  think 
they  are  No.  1  now,  Brunei  of  Borneo, 
said,  "T  lis  pampered  people  who,  as  if 
in  some  grade-B  horror  movie,  were 
thrust  i]  ito  a  sudden  unimaginable  ca- 
lamity. Ve  smelled  the  fumes  of  mas- 
sive oil  1  ires. 

"Evil  ame  first  in  the  form  of  phys- 
ical destruction.  Kuwaiti  streets  are 
ghost-toWnish— 'traffic  is  usually 
jammed  this  time  of  day,'  one  local 
said — and  sidewalks  void  of  strollers. 
Lacking  electricity,  water  and  basic 
services  other  than  centrally  distrib- 
uted food,  Kuwait  feels  dead.  Most 
building  i  stand,  though  many  are  said 
to  have  1  leen  ravaged  within. 

"Soon  we  felt  evil  in  the  form  of  eco- 
logical d  evastation.  As  we  drove  to  the 
oil  field  I  on  the  city  outskirts,  a  Ku- 
waiti engineer" — that  is  our  new 
friend,   flusab.  He  said.  "I  spent  my 
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whole  life  \forking  to  prevent  one  oil 
fire.  We  kiiew  if  one  erupted,  that 
would  be  an  [ecological  disaster." 

As  we  are  gathered  here,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  ane  still  580  burning,  minus 
one  that  a  brave  sergeant  went  and 
turned  off  the  valve  with  his  bare 
hands.  That]  may  be  the  only  one  out  of 
580  that  wis  so  little  destroyed  you 
could  do  that. 

He  goes  in  to  say,  "The  effect  is 
scorching  ii^  all  senses.  'We  are  talking 
about  an  unprecedented  ecological  ca- 
tastrophe, the  likes  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen.' " 

One  cannjt  imagine  seeing  people 
with  their  c  ir  lights  on  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning:  when  we  first  entered 
after  we  hai  flown  through  them  and 
then  enterei  I  a  bright  little  bit  of  sim- 
light  on  toF  of  the  airport  as  we  burst 
out  of  final  with  about  100  yards  al- 
most doing  a  go-around  in  this  giant 
747.  We  lane  ed  finally  in  sunshine,  got 
in  our  cars  and  drove  right  back  into 
this  evil-looking  cloud,  a  wall  of  black 
fumes. 

"The  burring  oil  creates  darkness  at 
noon.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the 
south,  oil  fimes  turn  the  capital  pitch 
black." 

By  the  wiy,  the  day  after  we  left 
they  turned  back  on  the  capital.  The 
few  rain  stjrms  that  they  had  have 
taken  this  o  ace-white  and  shining  city; 
I  have  been  bhere  twice  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  I  was  telling  my  colleagues 
that,  when  )ne  looks  at  Bahrain,  that 
is  the  way  I  remember  Kuwait.  But  the 
black  acid  hEis  now  put  smears  of  black 
in  every  h  )tel,  every  home,  mostly 
white  buildings.  The  whole  city  looks 
trashed  and  filthy  because  of  this  eco- 
logical nighUmare. 

"Still  lacking  electricity,  its  citizens 
need  flashlij  hts  at  10  a.m." 

The  three  Congressmen  we  left  be- 
hind used  ilashlights  to  go  into  the 
Intercontinental  Hotel  and  sleep  in 
dirty  beds  \rith  their  clothes  on,  beds 
that  have  not  been  made  up  in  7 
months,  except  for  the  few  rooms  the 
press  used  in  the  Intercontinental 
Hotel  acrosii  the  street  from  our  Em- 
bassy. 

"Breathinp:  Kuwait's  air  is  said  to  be 
as  dangerous  as  smoking  five  packs  of 
cigarettes  a  day." 

Maybe  Kei  i  and  I  got  a  different  brief- 
ing, but  I  leard  it  is  like  smoking  3 
packs  a  day  times  100.  In  other  words, 
300  packs  a  day.  Who  cares?  Five  packs 
a  day  will  kjll  you. 

"Respiratory  ailments  have  risen." 

I  repeat:  All  of  the  Congressmen  said 
to  our  host,  "Get  these  children  out  of 
these  little  oil  towns."  They  are  all 
there  with  little  American  flags  like 
this  one  tlu  t  we  brought  with  us  and 
distributed  to  the  children,  and  they 
had  flags  of  their  own.  They  are  stand- 
ing there  wi  ,ving  the  little  flags,  their 
eyes  red  with  and  choking  on  these 
acrid  fumes^  I  hope  they  are  all  taken 
out  of  there  and  moved  south  to  Saudi 
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Arabia  to  live  in  some  of  the  tent  cities 
that  our  military  is  going  to  leave  be- 
hind so  that  their  lives  are  not  short- 
ened and  they  do  not  all  die  of  lung 
cancer  20  to  30  years  from  now.  We 
know  this  war  is  still  going  to  be  kill- 
ing people. 

"Here  they  burn,  more  than  500  of 
them,  creating  a  sight  never  seen  on 
Earth  before.  Here  burns  6  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day,  worth  S120  million 
daily.  When  flying  from  Kuwait,  pas- 
sengers can  spot  from  the  plane  win- 
dow more  than  100  oil  field  fires,  each 
emitting  reams  of  black  smoke. 

"Here  they  bum,  set  for  no  military, 
political  or  practical  reason.  Just  out 
of  pure  spite.  Symbols  of  evil." 

a  2050 

Later  we  felt  evil  in  the  form  of 
human  annihilation.  We  toured  a  home 
used  by  Saddam's  brother-in-law,  that 
is  Majid,  the  family  name,  Takriti  is 
the  city  they  come  from,  they  use  that 
as  a  family  name  too.  Hussein  Kamll 
Majid.  He  is  chief  of  one  of  the  four 
Iraqi  intelligence  units,  and  he  used 
this  place  as  his  local  headquarters. 

On  the  basement  floor,  third  floor 
down,  was  a  huge  strategic  map  of  the 
front,  ludicrously  featuring  children's 
Lego  blocks  to  represent  buildings  in 
the  city,  some  of  them  troops.  He  says 
paper  arrows,  and  I  picked  one  up, 
wooden  arrows,  that  were  to  show  the 
route  of  the  expected  marine  amphib- 
ious landing.  To  represent  sand  was 
sand,  blue  sand  was  the  sea,  and  so  on. 
It  was  a  very  complex  operation,  as  big 
as  this  whole  well  area  here,  with  a 
grid  of  cord  over  it  with  each  grid  line 
intersecting  about  6  inches  above  this 
sand  and  village,  was  2  kilometers. 
Very  complex  thing. 

Upstairs,  two  floors,  echoing 
throughout  this  marble  mansion,  you 
could  hear  the  screams  of  the  tortured 
people  as  the  generals  are  planning 
strategy.  A  phenomenal  thing. 

Let  me  skip  forward  here.  It  was  all 
so  wrong,  our  main  thrust  coming 
ashore.  They  did  not  figure  out  any- 
thing correctly,  that  we  would  not  hit 
them  with  a  marine  frontal  assault, 
that  we  would  make  the  end-around 
that  Schwarzkopf  talked  about.  Just  as 
primitive,  though  far  more  ludicrous, 
was  the  equipment  upstairs,  tools  of 
human  torture,  what  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, irons,  hotplates,  carpenter's 
planes,  screwdrivers,  hammers,  nails, 
mallets,  springs,  electrical  devices  of 
every  kind.  Incredible,  simple  devices 
which  we  see  in  everyday  life,  used  for 
torture. 

Why  did  this  villain  house  his  strate- 
gic headquarters  and  torture  chamber 
in  this  same  place?  Why?  Was  the  tor- 
ture to  amuse  him  in  his  spare  mo- 
ments? You  know  Majid  went  upstairs. 
This  is  the  man  that  was  given  credit, 
quote-unquote,  in  Baghdad  for  break- 
ing the  backs,  quite  literally  after 
what  we  saw,  of  the  Iraqi  i*esistance.  It 


is  unfathomable,  the  whole  business. 
Gazing  at  photographs  of  torture  vic- 
tims, four  big  panels,  with  50  first  gen- 
eration, I  hope  they  are  not  destroyed, 
they  are  starting  to  curl  up,  Polaroid 
pictures  of  the  mutilated  corpses  clev- 
erly saved  by  the  main  mortician  in 
the  main  hospital  there  in  Kuwait 
City. 

Looking  at  all  these  pictures  was 
worse  than  the  warnings  we  got  on  Ted 
Koppel's  "Nightline"  or  CNN  that  if 
you  have  a  weak  stomach,  do  not  look 
at  this.  They  would  show  you  two  or 
three  bodies.  You  would  see  picture 
after  picture  of  people's  eyes  gouged 
out,  ears  cut  off,  noses  broken  and 
twisted,  heads  opened  up  with  cleavers 
that  we  had  just  seen  upstairs.  Faces 
gone  from  acid,  bodies  burned  with  acid 
from  the  waist  up,  bodies  destroyed 
with  acid  from  the  waist  down.  Corpse 
after  corpse  of  people  that  had  been  liv- 
ing human  beings,  yes,  in  a  rich  city, 
high  income,  all  of  them  just  de- 
stroyed. 

I  remember  one  of  the  two  Kuwaiti 
young  men  that  worked  in  the  resist- 
ance, one  was  31,  the  other  about  32,  I 
don't  remember  if  it  was  Ali  or  the  big 
tough  guy,  that  said  one  thing  we 
didn't  understand.  We  never  knew  they 
hated  us  so  much.  That  is  puncturing 
this  myth  of  Arab  brotherhood. 

The  Kuwaitis  think,  we  are  Kuwaitis, 
they  are  Iraqis.  You  know,  if  they  did 
not  make  war  on  our  Persian  brothers, 
non-Arabs,  but  still  Moslem  brothers, 
across  their  northern  border,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  gulf,  if  they  did  not 
make  war  on  them,  they  have  as  much 
oil  as  we  have,  slightly  more.  Although 
they  have  got  17  million,  5  million 
Kurds,  they  are  not  trying  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living,  so  it  would 
have  been  12  million,  as  opposed  to 
about  12  million  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but 
they  have  twice  as  much  oil. 

But  Kuwait  and  Iraq  have  about  the 
same  amount  of  oil.  So,  of  course,  2 
million  people,  half  of  them  guest 
workers,  are  going  to  live  better,  than 
the  17  million  in  Iraq.  But  if  they  had 
not  engaged  in  that  8-year  horrible 
killing  scheme  of  this  man's  ego,  then 
they  would  look  probably  about  the 
way  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  the  Emirates,  or 
parts  of  Saudi  Arabia  look  today. 

So  they  squandered  all  of  that.  So 
why  do  they  hate  us  so  much,  that  they 
would  rip  our  flesh  apart  like  this? 

Gazing  at  the  photos  of  these  tor- 
tured victims,  Iraqi  documents  order- 
ing torture  preceded  a  presentation  of 
the  torture  hardware  in  the  upstairs 
chamber.  We  left  the  building  feeling 
the  same  way  as  one  feels  leaving 
Auschwitz. 

Obviously  Ken  Adelman  and  I  had  the 
same  thought.  That  is  what  I  said  to 
some  of  my  colleagues.  Only  at  Ausch- 
witz, and  Birkenau,  and  the  other  Ave 
extermination         camps,  Sobibor, 

Treblinka,  Belzec,  Chelmno,  Maidanek, 
only  in  Poland,  and  none  of  the  instru- 
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ments  of  torture,  have  survived  but 
some  of  the  whips  in  Dachau,  maybe 
outside  Munich,  only  there  do  you  feel 
the  enormity  of  this  kind  of  evil. 

Ken  Adelman  says  we  freedom  fight- 
ers were  then  rejuvenated  in  a  per- 
verse, though  satisfying  way.  We  jour- 
ney up  to  the  highway  U.S.  Won.  I  had 
not  heard  that  name  before.  Most  of 
the  Congressmen  called  it  the  Highway 
to  Hell,  which  we  heard  our  GI'b  calling 
it.  or  what  I  started  to  call  Looters 
Ridge. 

Chock-a-block  were  these  wrecked 
vehicles,  trucks  and  tanks,  leaving  out 
in  bulldozers,  small  cars,  big  cars, 
wealthy  cars,  all  stolen. 

By  the  way,  something  in  the  2  hours 
none  of  us  have  mentioned,  but  we  are 
observed:  We  did  not  see  one  car  start- 
ing from  the  airport,  not  a  single  car  in 
the  parking  lots  at  the  airport,  dam- 
aged, undamaged,  in  showroom  win- 
dows, in  gutted  showrooms  later,  on 
streets,  parking  lots,  outside  gutted 
hospitals,  hotels,  not  a  single  car  did  I 
observe  in  over  5  hours  that  had  ita 
tires  on  it.  Every  single  car  had  been 
jacked  up,  rocks  put  under  the  four 
hubs,  and  all  the  tires  had  been  taken 
off. 

There  must  be  one  whale  of  a  used 
tire  market  in  Baghdad  right  now.  We 
ought  to  make  every  single  prisoner 
that  we  have  march  north,  pick  up  sets 
of  four  tires,  and  come  back,  and  re- 
tire, which  is  a  tough  job,  every  single 
vehicle  in  this  destroyed  nation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

Ken  Adelman  continues,  how  joyful 
it  was  seeing  justice  done  to  those  bar- 
barians and  looters. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  results  of 
lootings  at  a  big  flood  in  the  center  of 
our  country,  or  an  earthquake  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  a  natural  disaster,  a  dam 
breaking,  anywhere  in  their  country, 
and  mused  to  your  self,  God,  if  only  we 
could  have  caught  those  rioters.  Some 
we  see  on  television,  those  looters,  and 
still  do  not  get  them. 

Here  the  looters  got  instant  justice, 
courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Intruder  A- 
6'8  at  night,  and  then  Marine  Corps  and 
Navy  F-18'8  in  the  dasrtime,  augmented 
by  Air  Force  A-lO's  and  F-16  Falcons, 
and  not  to  leave  out  what  we  saw  viv- 
idly on  film  the  night  before  last. 
Army  Apaches,  and  again  Marine  Cobra 
helicopter. 

The  looters  were  caught  in  the  act. 
fleeing  the  scene  of  the  crime  with 
their  booty  all  over  their  backs.  Now  it 
is  blown  all  over  Looters  Ridge. 

Overall,  any  visitor,  and  here  is  the 
best  part  and  why  I  am  reading  Ken's 
article  today. 

Overall,  any  visitor  must  be  rein- 
forced by  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
especially  by  the  morality  of  its  tim- 
ing. The  slow  pressure  by  sanctions  ap- 
proach seems  downright  immoral,  as  it 
would  have  allowed  the  lives  of 
Saddam's  kin,  his  brother-in-laws  and 
his  son-in-law,  to  continue  using  the 
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torture  hardware  that  we  saw.  It  would 
have  allowed  yet  more  oil  fields  to  be 
burned. 

After  all,  they  tried  to  torch  all  900 
that  were  in  use  and  the  200  that  are  in 
reserve.  They  only  got  to  580  by  the 
time  they  were  driven  out  by  the  land 
part  of  the  war.  More  Kuwaiti  women 
to  be  raped,  and,  as  our  Ambassador 
pointed  out  with  documents,  Kuwaiti 
males  were  to  be  shot  on  sigrht,  begin- 
ning around  February  21,  which  is  when 
they  started  torching  the  wells,  which 
is  when  our  dear  buddy,  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
was  tnrlng  to  buy  them  time,  and  after 
an  hour  and  20  minutes  on  the  phone, 
George  Bush  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
my  impression  was  that  Bush  said, 
well,  thanks  a  lot,  Gorby,  here  are  your 
opinions,  but  we  are  going  to  take  our 
own  course  here.  We  are  going  to  liber- 
ate Kuwait. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Parker).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
ft-om  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  has  ex- 
pired. 


THE  FIRST  FREEDOM  FLIGHT 
INTO  KUWAIT 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman flrom  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  three  short  little  paragraphs. 
closing  Ken  Adelman's  column.  By  the 
way,  we  also  had  Mort  Zuckerman  with 
us,  the  editor  in  chief  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  It  is  hard  to  believe  it 
was  only  10  months  ago,  June  4  issue. 
go  get  it  in  your  library.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  anybody  that  follows  the  proceed- 
ings on  this  floor.  June  4.  last  year, 
W90.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Saddam's  evil  face,  and  it  says  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  the  world.  Less 
than  2  months  later  he  hit  this  poor 
ravaged  country  of  Kuwait,  and  I  am 
going  to  put  in  the  Record  tomorrow 
Mort  Zuckerman's  excellent  editorial 
at  the  close  of  the  land  war  and  why 
this  was  a  moral  imperative,  that  we 
liberate  Kuwait.  It  was  a  real  honor  to 
be  traveling  around,  watching  Mort 
Zuckerman  have  all  of  his  intellectual 
Insights  verified  by  the  extension  of 
our  nerve  endings  in  our  sight  and 
senses  of  smell  and  touch  at  what  we 
were  witnessing  that  he  had  written 
about  so  brilliantly. 

Here  is  the  last  few  paragraphs  of 
Adelman. 

0  2100 

It  would  have  allowed  yet  more  oil  fields  to 
be  burned.  More  Kuwaiti  women  to  be  raped. 
And.  according  to  documents  our  ambas- 
sador bas  seen,  Kuwaiti  males  were  to  be 
shot  on  sight  beginning  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

This  the  Kuwaitis  keenly  appreciate.  While 
these  onetime  pampered  people  have  been 
tiaamatlsed— with  unknowable  pollUcal  and 
■ocial  ooDseqnences— they  know  their  savior. 
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Kuwait  las  become  the  most  pro- American 
spot  on  B  irth.  "This  is  the  only  place  where 
walls  are  filled  with  graffiti— all  pro-Bush 
smd  pro-Ajmerican."  exclaimed  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Edv<  BTd  "Skip"  Onehm. 

A  KuMaiti  young  man  in  his  early 
twenties  I  happened  across  first  told 
his  horr)r  story.  Then  he  said  that, 
though  1  icking  power,  water,  and  food 
at  home,  he  wanted  most  two  items  for 
his  houiie — an  American  flag,"  pref- 
erably bigger  than  the  one  I  hold,  "and 
a  photo  (»f  George  Bush,"  to  put  on  his 
wall.  Thi  it's  about  the  way  the  French 
people  U  It  at  the  end  of  World  War  U 
and  the  xray  the  Polish  people  wanted 
to  feel  u)  itil  we  wrote  them  off. 

I  hope  :hat  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber,  those  that  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  vote  for  the  war,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  nost  difficult  vote  anyone  can 
make  in  their  life,  but  to  those  who 
voted  agi  linst  the  President  on  January 
12,  I  hcpe  they  will  be  courageous 
enough  tD  come  down  to  the  well.  I  am 
saying  tl  is  for  the  third  time  now,  and 
I  repeat  it  quite  sincerely  and  with 
deep  aff(ction.  I  will  honor  them  for 
doing  thi  8.  just  come  down  and  say  you 
have  stui  lied  the  aftermath,  as  all  of  us 
are  doin( ,  and  you  look  forward  to  du- 
plicating the  trip  that  2  Democrats,  12 
Republic  ins,  and  17  Senators  took  this 
last  wee  c,  and  that  you  concede  that 
sanctions  would  not  have  worked  with 
this  typ^  of  egonrmniacal,  psychopathic 
personality  that  Saddam  Hussein  is, 
still  kilVng  as  we  are  gathered  here 
today  and  tonight,  and  that  we  do  not 
know  what  his  final  fate  will  be.  But  if 
there  is  i ,  just  God  in  heaven,  he  will  be 
lucky  if  he  gets  blown  away  quickly 
and  does  not  suffer  the  agonizing,  in- 
compreb  tnsible  end  of  the  sheer  pain 
and  honor  that  all  of  these  victims, 
many  of  ithem  gentleman  heroes  of  the 
resistanoie,  and,  yes.  just  innocent  vic- 
tims swfept  up  in  this  Gestapo-like 
move,  aqd  having  life  tortured  out  of 
them  because  they  were  on  the  street 
at  the  w0ong  time,  or  as  All  Musab  told 
us,  turn!  ag  the  wrong  corner,  any  day 
in  their  1  Ife  they  expected  it  to  be  their 
last  day  Seven  years  of  sheer  hell  is 
the  7  manths  that  All  told  us  they 
spent  unler  this  Gestapo  type  occupa- 
tion. 

I  than)  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  most  sigrnificant 
contribution.  I  am  fascinated  by  the 
gentleman's  inimitable  description  of 
the  even:s  that  took  place  over  there 
and  the  way  he  expresses  himself, 
which  n(  doubt  comes  from  his  train- 
ing as  an  actor  in  his  earlier  life. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Lland  [Mr.  Machtley],  who  I 
am  plea  led  to  have  been  associated 
with  on  fihls  trip. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  want  to  com- 
mend htm  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  very  articulate,  very 
expressive,  and  I  think  very  well  docu- 


mented speelch  here  in  the  well.  As  I 
sat  listening  to  his  words  and  to  the 
words  of  those  who  preceded  him,  and 
as  I  heard  trie  very  expressive  and  very 
thoughtful  and  very  deep  emotionally 
packed  woijds  of  Ken  Adelman,  I 
thought  to  myself  what  could  I  share 
and  lend  to  this  discussion  of  the  hor- 
rors   and    t^e    environmental    shock 


which  I  exj 
wait. 

I  think  wt 
other  voice, 
watch  this 
geration. 
I  do  not  bel 
men.  Somel 
to  the  world 


'ienced  as  I  went  into  Ku- 


kt  I  can  lend  to  this  is  an- 
There  may  be  those  who 
id  say  well,  there  is  exag- 
sre  may  be  those  who  say 
leve  one  or  two  Congress- 
>w  we  have  got  to  convey 
that  what  took  place  in 
Kuwait  was  almost  beyond  man's  abil- 
ity to  articulate. 

As  I  arrived  in  Kuwait,  I  frankly 
thought  thai  I  would  have  the  ability 
to  analyze  il[  in  a  dispassionate,  objec- 
tive, and  unemotional  context.  But  as 
we  approachfed  the  city  of  Kuwait  and 
we  began  to  see  the  smoke,  I  began  to 
realize  that  this  was  a  much  greater 
tragedy  thaii  I  had  comprehended  by 
watching  on  our  TV,  and  watching 
what  had  lecome  almost  a  surreal 
world  in  a  ve  ry  faraway  land. 

When  I  gi)t  to  the  Bergen  Fields, 
which  have  been  described  so  elo- 
quently and  expressively  by  Congress- 
man DORNAM,  I  found  there  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  worst  environmental 
terrorism  arid  tragedy  that  the  world 
has  ever  seon.  580-plus  wells  spewing 
into  the  air  \  he  remnants  of  600  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  The  first  impact 
was  why  ha  ire  not  the  environmental 
groups  of  tlis  country  and  the  world 
descended  on  Kuwait  to  express  to  the 
world  what  a  tragedy  this  is,  to  get 
this  cleaned  up  inunediately. 

I  asked  ond  of  the  engineers  how  long 
will  it  take  with  the  current  force  and 
with  the  tedhnology  that  you  have  on 
scene,  how  long  will  it  take  to  stop 
these  oil  fi^es  and  to  cap  the  pipes 
which  have  been  severed  at  the  surface. 
He  told  me  jhe  estimated  a  year  to  a 
year  and  a  half,  perhaps  2  years. 

This  crude  oil  being  burnt.  The  sulfur 
content  is  eaormous.  The  carcinogenic 
qualities  of  the  air  which  is  being  con- 
stantly deciimated  by  this  smoke  is 
going  to  ha?e  enormous  consequences 
not  just  to  the  people  in  the  small  vil- 
lages who  are  so  unfortiuiate  to  be  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  it,  but  to  the 
world,  and  there  are  no  cries  from  any 
groups.  I  ask  as  a  member  of  many  en- 
vironmental groups  where  are  they, 
and  I  hope  tliat  perhaps  we  can  encour- 
age them  aiid  others  to  rally,  because 
we  must  s^op  this  world  pollution 
which  this  terrorist,  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  his  forces  have  caused. 

It  is  not  0nly  a  problem  for  their 
country.  It  i^  easy  for  us  in  the  United 
States  to  set  the  pollution  in  some  of 
our  large  c:tie8  and  to  equate  what 
might  be  goi  ng  on  in  the  early  morning 
hour  pollution  in  Los  Angeles  or  New 
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York,  but  that  pales  compared  to  this 
pollution.  On  the  TV  we  see  one  or  two 
or  perhaps  at  most  four  of  these  fires, 
and  I  frankly  thought  they  were  all 
being  filmed  at  night.  But  when  we 
drove  into  Bergen  Oil  Field  at  10:30  in 
the  morning  and  we  went  firom  a  sunny, 
blue  sky  into  Dante's  Inferno,  I  can 
only  equate  it  with  what  nuclear  win- 
ter might  look  like  should  we  be  so  un- 
fortunate to  find  ourselves  with  a  nu- 
clear conflict.  It  was  the  tyjw  of  experi- 
ence that  one  will  never  forget,  and  it 
is  the  type  of  experience  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  everyone  who 
is  interested  in  the  environment  should 
experience.  And  it  is  the  tsrpe  of  event 
in  which  we  must  ensure  that  the  world 
understands  and  comprehends  the  enor- 
mous tragedy  that  will  befall  this 
world  if  we  are  not  quick  to  respond  to 
this  environmental  disaster. 

We  drove  through  pools  of  8  inches  of 
thick  crude  which  had  spewn  out  from 
some  of  the  well  fires  which  had  gone 
out,  hundreds  of  yards  of  this  crude  oil 
soaking  into  the  sand,  trying  to  return 
from  whence  it  came.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous problem. 

While  we  watch  it  on  TV  we  do  not 
taste  the  sulfur  and  we  do  not  smell 
the  oil  and  we  do  not  feel  the  heat  ft-om 
the  flres  and  see  the  black  clouds  ev- 
erywhere, and  look  around  us  and  see 
580  wells,  thousands  of  square  yards  of 
fires  which  are  burning.  We  do  not  see 
and  feel  and  taste  and  smell  with  all  of 
our  sensitivities,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
so  important  to  go  there.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  was  very  happy  to  have 
been  there. 

From  there,  as  was  indicated,  we 
went,  and  this  was  as  a  member  of  the 
Human  Rights  Caucus  and  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  wanted  to  go  on  this  trip 
was  to  see,  i>erhai>s  I  was  a  doubting 
Thomas,  but  I  wanted  to  see  with  my 
own  eyes  what  was  the  extent  and  what 
were  the  stories  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  how  were  they  conducted, 
and  who  was  conducting  this  human 
rights  violation  campaign,  and  were 
they  isolated  acts  or  were  they  part  of 
an  overall  scheme  of  those  in  power. 
Unfortunately,  I  must  conclude,  having 
talked  to  many  individuals,  civilians, 
children,  ordinary  Kuwaitis,  that  there 
was  a  scheme,  a  pattern,  a  plan  to  an- 
nihilate the  entire  Kuwaiti  population, 
from  killing  every  male  after  the  Feb- 
ruary 21  date,  to  raping  and  pillaging 
the  country,  to  removing  all  of  the 
semblances  of  any  civilization.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  how  cruel  man  can  be 
as  we  see  some  of  the  miracles  of  man's 
ingenuity,  but  we  saw  in  Kuwait  the 
very  baseline,  the  desperateness,  the 
cnielest,  the  most  barbaric  and  the 
most  brutal  aspects  of  mankind  in  the 
form  of  human  rights  violations.  And 
that  is  something  that  the  world  needs 
to  hear  about.  That  is  something  that 
the  world  needs  to  understand,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  speak  about  it  and 
that  we  In  fact  lend  credibility  to  that 


which  we  saw,  because  there  are  still 
those  in  this  country  and  aroimd  the 
world  who  believe  the  Holocaust  did 
not  occur.  There  are  still  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Jewish  people  were  not 
persecuted.  There  are  still  those  who 
believe  that  thousnds  of  people  who 
died  during  that  Holocaust,  millions,  7 
million  people  never  died. 
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We  must  ensure  that  the  world  un- 
derstands that  these  sorts  of  events 
can  continue  and  that  we,  as  a  country 
of  moral  muscle,  have  a  fundamental 
obligation  not  just  to  protect  our 
shores  from  incoming  missiles  but  to 
ensure  that  we  are  providing  a  world 
which  is  free  for  young  Kuwaitis  and 
other  citizens  of  the  world  to  grow  free 
from  the  tyranny  and  the  torture  and 
the  human  rights  violations  which  we 
witnessed  and  those  environmental 
shocks  and  human  rights  shocks  which 
we  observed  which  left  aui  indelible  im- 
pression on  me,  and  I  think  all  of  the 
Members  who  attended  and  went  to 
this  brutalized  country.  It  will  have  an 
indelible  impact  on  how  we  view  future 
conflicts.  I  am  sure,  and  how  this  coun- 
try views  the  justness  of  what  we  did. 

It  was,  as  we  entered  this  well,  a 
most  difficult  and  agonizing,  excruciat- 
ingly difficult  decision  as  to  how  to 
proceed,  but  having  gone  there  and 
having  seen  the  enormouscess  of  the 
human  rights  violations  and  the 
planned  continuation  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Kuwaitis,  certainly  we  have 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
right  steps  were  taken  to  avoid  the 
senseless  and  needless  killing  and  suf- 
fering of  the  Kuwaiti  people. 

So  I  come  tonight  to  perhaps  not 
share  anything  new  than  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  but  to  lend  additional 
credibility  to  what  has  been  said  and  to 
impress  upon  those  who  might  have 
doubts  that,  yes,  human  rights  viola- 
tions were  prevalent  and  that  the  envi- 
ronmental terrorism  was  the  worst 
that  one  can  possibly  imagine  and  con- 
tinues today,  and  that  we  have  &  fun- 
damental obligation  not  only  to  take 
care  of  the  problems  in  Kuwait  but  to 
make  sure  that  these  problems  do  not 
occur  now  or  in  the  future. 

That  certainly  is  a  lesson  that  this 
world  needs  to  understand. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  join  him  on  the  trip  and 
to  share  with  him  these  insights. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  very  signifi- 
cant contribution.  Very  well  done,  sir. 

The  gentleman  reemphasized  the 
need  to  reduce  the  long-term  health 
problems  on  the  people  and  on  the  en- 
vironmental damage  which  has  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  think  that  we 
have  made  the  point  that  we  needed  to 
make  when  we  started  these  special  or- 
ders. I  would  end  with  a  hope  for  the 
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future  and,  in  that  regard,  we  want  to 
wish  Secretary  of  State  Jim  Baker  the 
best  as  he  is  conducting  a  series  of 
talks  on  how  to  provide  some  sort  of 
stability  in  that  area  vis-a-vis  the 
other  Arab  nations.  In  my  judgment, 
most  of  the  Arab  nations  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  willing  to  join  to  try 
to  provide  the  stability  to  see  that 
they  do  not  have  another  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, that  they  do  not  have  another 
Iraqi  war. 

I  think  the  reasonable  minds  in  the 
area,  f^om  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egjrpt  and 
other  Arab  countries  there  at  the 
meetings  which  I  attended,  seemed  to 
think  that  they  have  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity in  history  right  now  to  unite 
among  themselves  to  try  to  provide 
some  stability  to  that  region  of  the 
world. 

This  is  a  very  wealthy  region  of  the 
world.  It  could,  it  seems  to  me,  provide 
much  as  far  as  the  quality  of  life  is 
concerned  for  other  countries  in  the 
world,  and  I  think  they  sense  that 
right  now  the  time  is  right  to  do  that. 

We  wish  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary Baker  Godspeed  on  the  next 
long  journey  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


THE  HEARTLAND  OF  AMERICA 
NEEDS  ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recogrnized  for  GO  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  all  of  the  loyal  and 
dedicated  and  weary  employees  that 
are  here  this  evening  that  I,  in  def- 
erence to  the  long  day  that  you  have 
all  endured,  will  not  take  the  entire  60 
minutes,  so  you  can  all  sigh  a  breath  of 
relief  and  start  preparing  to  leave  here 
in  a  few  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  re- 
marks that  were  made  under  several 
previous  special  orders,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  others,  and  I  will  agree  with 
many  of  the  things  that  have  been  said, 
that  it  is,  indeed,  the  mark  of  a  great 
and  mighty  nation  that  can  amass  a 
military  force  and  project  that  power 
halfway  around  the  world.  We  are  all 
proud  of  our  military  and  of  the  deci- 
siveness and  the  deliberate  plan  with 
which  the  President  and  all  of  the  mili- 
tary leaders  executed  those  plans  that 
led  to  a  decisive  victory  over  the  army, 
such  as  it  was,  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  do  to  travel  to  other  places 
around  the  globe  and  to  see  conditions 
for  one's  self.  Because  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  to  observe  the  destruction  of 
war  than  to  see  it  firsthand  nor  the 
condition  of  the  people  that  exists  in 
that  place  we  call  Kuwait  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  to  see  the  plight  of  those 
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people  who  have  been  put  upon  and  to 
see  their  plight  firsthand. 

It  just  so  happens  that  during  the 
course  of  the  trip  of  the  several  hun- 
dred persons  to  Kuwait,  I  was  traveling 
in  my  own  district  of  Arkansas,  and  I 
would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  con- 
ditions that  I  saw  that  I  think  are  wor- 
thy of  attention  and  worthy  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  various  councils  of  gov- 
ernment in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  bridges  that  are 
in  disrepair  and  roads  that  need  to  be 
rebuilt  and  schools  that  provide  condi- 
tions for  children  that  can  be  described 
as  being  neglected. 

I  met  with  drug  enforcement  offlcers 
who  said: 

We  do  not  bave  near  enough  drag  enforce- 
ment in  Arkansas  to  contain  the  growing: 
problem  of  drugs  in  our  cities,  in  our  small 
towns,  in  a.  place  like  Arkansas. 

I  talked  to  one  sheriff  in  north 
central  Arkansas  who  said  they  do  not 
even  serve  warrants  for  arrest  unless 
they  are  for  violent  crimes,  because 
there  is  no  room  at  the  jail,  and  there 
are  no  funds  to  build  new  jails. 

In  fact,  that  is  true  in  the  Federal 
Government.  I  sit  on  the  appropriation 
conmiittee  that  serves  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
and  while  we  have  called  for  and  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  funds  with 
which  to  build  about  50  percent  more 
prison  space  in  our  country,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  no  additional 
ftmds  to  build  that  space  for  those 
jails. 

There  are  people  across  our  country, 
our  own  citizens,  who  paid  for  the  war 
that  are  in  need  of  a  response  firom  the 
Nation's  Capital,  people  who  have  dire 
needs,  who  want  to  become  better  citi- 
zens, who  want  better  lives,  who  want 
better  jobs,  who  are  in  search  of  those 
jobs,  who  have  been  neglected  by  their 
Government. 

For  the  last  10  years  we  have  seen 
what  we  call  a  bicoastal  economy  de- 
velop with  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts  basking  in  the  glow  of  economic 
development  and  wealth,  whereas  the 
States  in  between  in  the  heartland  con- 
tinue to  experience  increases  in  unem- 
plojmient. 

I  have  five  counties  with  double-digit 
unemployment,  one  coimty  with  over 
ao  percent  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  and  that  is  because  we  have  ne- 
glected those  needs  in  those  States  like 
Arkansas  that  are  crying  out  for  the 
right  kind  of  leadership  firom  Washing- 
ton. 

I  have  no  immediate  expectation  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  respond 
to  those  needs,  because  during  the  last 
10  years,  in  fact,  our  appropriations 
show  that  we  have  reduced  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  services  by  about  50 
percent. 
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The  trend  continues  that  the  largest 
increase  in  our  an^oitriations  has  been 


to  increaje  those  amounts  of  money 
that  go  to  pay  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt,  whK  h  has  increased  by  about  50 
percent.  T  lat  is  the  state  of  affairs. 

I  take  t]  lis  time  this  evening  to  men- 
tion one  uay  that  we  can  provide  for 
developme  at  throughout  the  heartland 
of  Americli  without  costing  the  Amer- 
ican people  very  much,  if  anything,  for 
that  development.  That  is,  to  formu- 
late a  national  energy  policy  which  de- 
creases our  dependency  on  foreign  oil.  I 
depart  at  ithls  time  from  my  remarks 
to  compli^ient  the  President  for  com- 
ing forward  with  a  national  energy 
strategy  vp  replace  the  no  energy  pol- 
icy that  4^e  have  had  for  the  past  10 
years.  Thfc  policy  that  the  President 
has  proposed  offers  a  prospect  for  im- 
proving id  so  that  it  will  address  the 
needs  of  economic  development  in  the 
heartland  pf  America. 

Let  me  lost  mention  a  couple  of  facts 
and  try  lo  wind  down  with  my  re- 
marks. Dtiring  the  last  decade  this  Na- 
tion paid  lout  in  dollars— Jl.l  trillion, 
for  foreign  oil.  That  is  to  say,  between 
1980  and  lSi90  we  paid  Sl.l  trillion  to  for- 
eigners to  supply  our  energy  needs.  To 
make  it  ; worse,  we  had  to  borrow 
foreigners  in  order  to  buy 
reigners.  That  is  like  going 
k  and  borrowing  money  to 
t  on  a  debt  to  another  bank. 
t  sometimes,  but  we  know  it 
n  in  trouble,  and  it  has  got- 
ten this  N4tion  in  trouble. 

Our  lack  of  an  energy  policy  has  re- 
sulted inl  the  greatest  transfer  of 
wealth  si^ice  the  Spanish  looted  the 
back  400  years  ago.  That 
wealth  is  I  depleting  our  vitality,  our 
economic  I  vitality  in  America.  How 
ur  economy  continue  to  en- 
onomies  of  foreign  oil  pro- 
w  long  will  we  tolerate  a 
here  oil  money  enables  the 
government  of  Saudi  Arabia,  for  exam- 
ple, to  olfer  firee  education  to  their 
children  ut  their  universities,  while 
many  of  o  ur  own  children  cannot  even 
attend  college? 

I  read  a  piece  in  one  of  the  newpapers 
locally  yttterday  that  applauded  the 
efforts  of  {some  young  woman  that  is 
attending  the  University  of  Maryland 
by  holdinf  down  three  part-time  jobs 
while  attanding  college,  three  jobs  in 
order  to  pay  her  way  through  college. 
That  is  gtfeat.  I  think  that  will  make 
her  a  better  person,  but  everyone  can- 
not do  thEit.  Everyone  cannot  attend 
college  in  the  place  where  jobs  are 
available.  How  long  will  we  continue  to 
allow  this  to  persist? 

If  we  hid  some  of  the  enthusiasm  I 
heard  expressed  this  evening  for  liber- 
ating Kuwait  for  freeing  America  firom 
the  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  just  a 
little  of  that  enthusiasm  where  we 
could  put  [it  behind  a  national  energy 
policy  to  belp  develop  places  like  Ar- 
kansas, w^  would  not  have  near  the 
task  that  t  am  afiraid  that  we  face.  I  be- 
lieve that!  as  long  as  we  wsJlow  in  the 
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complacency  4nd  allow  the  oil  to  flood 
our  country,  suid  our  money  to  flood 
into  their  wallets,  that  we  will  con- 
tinue this  erosion,  this  hemorrhage  of 
our  national  e  conomy,  but  we  all  know 
that  the  manipulation  of  the  oil  prices 
by  OPEC  in  association  with  our  own 
oil  companies  that  own  a  great  part  of 
the  production  in  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  including  Texaco,  Exxon,  Gulf, 
and  all  those  companies  that  are  Amer- 
ican compani0s  have  production  facili- 
ties in  the  Pdrsian  Gulf  region.  There 
are  many  companies  that  do,  but  as 
long  as  we  pet*si8t  in  not  developing  a 
national  eneigy  policy,  this  erosion 
will  take  placd. 

We  need  to  get  mad  about  it,  I  be- 
lieve. We  need:  to  do  something  about  it 
and  take  soma  action,  because  what  we 
are  doing  is  eariching  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  $o  that  their  economies 
can  afford  new  highways  and  free  edu- 
cation and  the  best  health  care,  and 
the  services  that  can  be  afforded  to 
those  econonjies  over  there  that  we 
cannot  afford!  over  here,  and  it  is  be- 
cause, I  believe,  the  lack  of  a  national 
energy  policy. 

People  fironalmy  region  do  not  want  a 
handout.  Thepr  just  want  a  helping 
hand.  One  way  we  can  help  ourselves  is 
to  develop  this  national  energy  policy 
which  will  put  our  farmers  in  the  fuel 
business  and  attract  some  of  that  in- 
come back  tci  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  U.S.  Alternative  Fuels  Coimcil  of 
which  I  am  a  member  has  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  displacement  of 
25  percent  of  dur  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  by  the  yew  2000.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  oil  we  import  from  foreign 
countries  is  ^bout  2.5  million  barrels 
per  day,  and  t^t  coincidentally  equals 
the  amount  oi  oil  that  we  import  from 
the  Persian  Oulf  region.  If  we  should 
displace  25  pep-cent  of  the  oil  that  we 
import  from  fttreign  coimtries  with  our 
own  natural  nesources,  methanol  firom 
coal,  ethanolj  from  the  farm,  com- 
pressed natural  gas  from  the  reserves 
in  West  Virgima,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas, and  dther  States,  just  25  per- 
cent of  that  Would  save  Americans  on 
an  annual  bqsis  nearly  S15  billion  a 
year  that  we  could  recycle  into  our 
own  econom:r.  Imagine  what  that 
would  do  to  OI  ir  States  if  we  could  keep 
some  of  that  U  trillion  that  we  spent 
overseas  durii  g  the  last  decade,  here  at 
home.  I  believe  we  can  do  it.  Maybe  we 
can  harness  some  of  the  enthusiasm  we 
saw  this  evening  to  liberate  Kuwait  in 
order  to  free  America. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  medical  rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legrls- 
latlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  RiOGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Hansen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PosHARD)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  GucKMAN,  for  5  minutes  each 
day,  on  today  and  March  21. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Ms.  Waters,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reed,  for  15  minutes,  on  March 
21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  vmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Paxon. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gallo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mrs.  Bentlet  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  COUGHLDJ. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mr.  Clinoer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Poshard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Ms.  Horn. 

Mr.  de  Luqo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Pallone. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Slattert. 

Mr.  Fazio. 


Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Downey  in  two  instances. 

Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Appleoate. 

Ackerman. 

Stark. 

Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  EINGEL. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  firom  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  213.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  charter 
for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  to  reflect  the 
change  of  the  name  of  the  organization  to 
the  Boys  &  Girls  Clube  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.) 
imder  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  March  21,  1991, 
at  10  a.m. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1990  TO  FACILI- 
TATE NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  administration. 
Washington.  DC,  March  11, 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804  (50  U.S.C. 
1431-35).  I  am  reporting  to  the  House  on  all 
calendar  year  1990  actions  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  under  authority  of  that  Act 
which  involve  actual  or  potential  cost  to  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  SSO.OOO. 

During  calendar  year  1990.  the  NASA  Con- 
tract Adjustment  Board  did  not  grant  any 
request  for  extraordinary  contractual  relief 
under  P.L.  85-804. 

On  January  19.  1963.  the  Administrator 
made  a  decision  to  provide  indemniflcatioD 
to  certain  NASA  Space  Transportation  Sys- 
tem contractors  for  specified  risks  arising 
out  of  contract  performance  directly  related 
to  NASA  si)ace  activities.  The  authority  of 
that  decision  was  extended  from  September 
30.  1964.  through  September  30,  1989.  and  has 
been  extended  again  through  September  30. 
1994.  In  addition,  on  July  11.  1990.  the  Admin- 
istrator decided  to  provide  indemnification 
to  certain  NASA  contractors  involved  in  pro- 
viding commercial  Expendable  Launch  Vehi- 
cle launch  services  for  NASA  spacecraft  or 


for  activities  which  are  carried  out  by  NASA 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  author- 
ity of  that  decision  extends  through  May  31, 
18B6.  (Copies  of  the  Administrator's  Memoran- 
dum Decisions  Under  Public  Law  85-804 
dated  November  5.  1989,  and  July  11.  1900.  are 
enclosed. 

During  calendar  year  1900,  one  NASA 
prime  contractor  was  indemnified  under  the 
Memorandum  Decision  dated  November  5, 
1989.  Two  other  NASA  prime  contractors 
were  Indemnified  under  separate  Memoran- 
dum Decisions  for  the  risks  set  forth  therein. 
Copies  of  these  decisions  are  enclosed.  A 
summary  description  of  each  contract  In- 
demnified is  also  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  h.  Truly, 

Admxnistrator. 

Enclosures. 


Memorandum  Decision  Under  Pubuc  Law 

85-804 

Authority  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Contracting  Officers 
to  idemnliy  certain  NASA  contractors  and 
subcontractors  involved  in  NASA  space  ac- 
tiviUes 

1.  On  July  4.  1982.  the  Space  Transpor- 
tation System  (hereinafter  STS)  completed 
its  design,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
phase  and  was  declared  an  operational  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  payloads  into  and  out  of  outer 
space  for  governmental  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. Except  for  suspension  of  STS  launches 
as  a  result  of  the  Challenger  accident,  the 
STS  has  conducted  and  will  continue  to  con- 
duct launch,  in  orbit  and  landing  activities 
on  a  repetitive  basis  and  at  a  prudent  ft«- 
quency. 

2.  Scheduled  STS  operations  have  dictated 
a  continuing  examination  of  the  risks  in  re- 
petitive space  activities  of  the  STS  and  of 
the  present  availability  of  adequate  insur- 
ance at  reasonable  preiniums  to  manufactur- 
ers and  operators  of  the  system.  While 
NASA's  STS  space  activities  are  designed  to 
be  safe,  there  exists  the  low  statistical  prob- 
ability that  a  malfunction  of  either  hard- 
ware, software  or  operator  error  could  occur 
resulting  in  an  accident.  This  low  prob- 
ability of  occurrence  cannot  be  totally  re- 
moved. In  the  event  that  such  a  malfunction 
or  operator  error  led  to  an  accident,  the  po- 
tential liability  arising  from  such  an  acci- 
dent could  be  substantially  In  excess  of  the 
insurance  coverage  NASA  contractors  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain, considering  the  availability,  cost  and 
potential  terms  and  conditions  of  such  insur- 
ance at  the  present  time. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
84-804  and  Executive  Order  10789.  as  amend- 
ed, and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  the  contracts  to  which  this  deter- 
mination may  aj^ly.  I  therefore  authorise 
that  certain  NASA  contractors,  as  further 
defined  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  below,  be  held 
harmless  and  indenmlfied  against  certain 
risks  as  specifically  set  forth  herein.  Accord- 
ingly, and  subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after stated,  cognisant  NASA  (Contracting 
Officers  are  authorised  to  Include  in  prime 
contracts,  described  in  ijaragraphs  4  and  5 
below,  contract  provisions  for  the  indem- 
nification of  the  contractors  and  their  sub- 
contractors at  any  tier,  against  claims  or 
losses,  as  defined  in  paragraph  lA  of  E.O. 
10789.  as  amended,  arising  out  of  contract 
performance  directly  related  to  NASA's 
space  activities. 
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4.  This  authorization  Is  limited  to  prime 
contracts  which  have  an  effective  date  before 
October  1. 1994.  by  or  for  NASA  for: 

a.  iirovision  of  Space  Transportation  Sys- 
tem and  cargo  Qlgbt  elements  or  components 
thereof; 

b.  provision  of  Space  Transportation  Sys- 
tem and  cargo  ground  support  equipment  or 
components  thereof; 

c.  provision  of  Space  Transportation  Sys- 
tem and  cargo  ground  control  facilities  and 
services  for  their  operation;  and 

d.  repair,  modinc&tlon.  overhaul  support 
and  services  and  other  support  and  services 
directly  relating  to  the  Space  Transpor- 
tation System,  its  cargo  and  other  elements 
used  in  the  NASA's  space  activities. 

5.  This  authorization  is  further  limited 
solely  to  claims  or  losses  resulting  from  or 
arising  out  of  the  use  or  performance  of  the 
products  or  services  described  in  paragraph  4 
in  NASA's  space  activities.  For  this  purpose, 
the  use  or  performance  of  such  products  or 
services  in  NASA's  stiace  activities  begins 
solely  when  such  products  or  services  are 
provided  to  the  U.S.  Government  at  a  U.S. 
Government  installation  for  or  In  connection 
with  one  or  more  Space  Transportation  Sys- 
tem launches  and  are  actually  used  or  per- 
formed in  NASA's  space  activities. 

6.  The  risks  for  which  indemniflcation  is 
authorized  are  the  risks  arising  under  the 
contracts  described  in  paragraphs  4  and  5 
causing  personal  Injury  or  death,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use  of  prop- 
erty. These  risks  are  considered  unusually 
hazardous  risks  solely  in  the  sense  that  if,  in 
the  unlikely  event,  the  Space  Transportation 
System,  its  cargo  or  other  elements  or  serv- 
ices used  in  the  NASA's  space  activities  mal- 
functioned causing  an  accident,  the  poten- 
tial liability  could  be  in  excess  of  the  insur- 
ance coverage  that  a  NASA  prime  contractor 
would  reasonably  be  expected  to  purchase 
and  maintain,  considering  the  availability, 
cost,  and  terms  and  conditions  of  such  Insur- 
ance. In  no  other  sense  are  the  Space  Trans- 
portation System,  its  cargo  or  other  ele- 
ments or  services  used  in  NASA's  space  ac- 
tivities unusually  hazardous. 

7.  a.  This  authorization  may  be  applied 
prospectively,  without  additional  consider- 
ation, to  existing  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  in  new  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  which  otherwise  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  this  memorandum. 

b.  Indemniflcation  of  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  may  be  provided  under 
this  authorization  only  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  the  beneflt  of  all  costs  sav- 
ings, if  any.  to  the  prime  contractor  and  Its 
subcontractors  at  every  tier. 

8.  All  contract  Indemriiflcation  clauses  and 
procedures  shall  comply  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
(PAR)  Subpart  S0.4  as  supplemented  by 
NASA  FAR  Supplement  (NFS)  18-^.4. 

9.  This  authorization  Is  given  upon  condi- 
tion that  each  prime  contractor  is  approved 
by  me  and  that  such  contractor  maintains  fl- 
nanclal  protection  of  such  type  and  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  me  in 
writing  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cnmstances.  Each  prime  contractor  shall 
provide  a  statement  of  applicable  flnancial 
protACtion  through  the  cognizant  Contract- 
ing Officer  for  my  review  and  determination. 
In  making  this  determination.  I  shall  take 
into  account  such  factors  as  the  availability, 
cost  and  terms  of  private  Insurance,  self-in- 
surance and  other  proof  of  flnancial  respon- 
sibility and  workman's  compensation  insur- 
ance. 

10.  When  indemnification  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  a  prime  contract  pursuant  to  the 


authority  bf  this  decision,  the  cognizant 
Contractln(  Officer  shall  immediately  sub- 
mit direct  y  to  the  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  a  rej  ort  referencing  this  decision  and 
containing  the  Information  required  by  NFS 
18-50.403-70,  Reporting  and  records  require- 
ments. 

11.  The  actual  or  potential  cost,  if  any,  of 
the  actions  hereby  authorized  Is  Impossible 
to  estimate  since  it  is  contingent  upon  the 
remote  poablbility  of  an  occurance  and  ex- 
tent of  loss  resulting  from  certain  space  ac- 
tivities wMch  malfunction.  Such  an  event 
may  never  [occur;  however,  should  a  major 
incident  occur,  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
could  resuli. 

12. 1  find  that  this  action  will  faciliute  the 
national  daense.  In  the  remote  event  that 
the  Space  Transportation  System,  its  cargo 
or  other  elarnents  or  services  used  In  NASA's 
space  activities  malfunctioned  causing  dam- 
age in  excess  of  insurance  maintained  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  the  result- 
ing excess  liability  could  place  the  contrac- 
tor's and  Subcontractors'  continued  exist- 
ence in  jeotardy,  making  those  contractors 
and  subconlractors  unavailable  to  continue 
to  support  kpace  activities  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  note  that  for  purposes  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  the  term 
"national  defense"  is  defined  as  "programs 
for  .  .  .  spai  le,  and  directly  realted  activity." 
(50  U.S.C.  A  ?p.  21S2(d)) 

Richard  H.  Truly, 

Administrator. 

NOVEMBEl   5,  1969. 

Memorani  um  Decision  Under  Public  Law 
85-804 

Authorlts  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admi  nistration  contracting  officers  to 
indemnify  certain  NASA  contractors  and 
subcontractors  involved  in  providing  com- 
mercial Ei4>endable  Launch  Vehicle  (ELV) 
launch  services  for  NASA  spacecraft  or  for 
activities  w|ilch  are  carried  out  by  NASA  on 
behalf  of  th«  United  States. 

1.  Prior  io  the  Challenger  accident  and 
consistent  [with  national  policy,  NASA's 
phase-out  of  our  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle 
(ELV)  program  was  near  completion  and 
most  missions  were  transitioned  to  the  Shut- 
tle for  launch.  Up  until  this  time,  NASA  had 
total  responsibility  for  the  design,  develop- 
ment, fabrication,  test,  and  launch  of  both 
Government  and  commercial  payloads  on  the 
Scout,  Deltf ,  and  Atlas-Centaur  launch  vehi- 
cles. The  President's  National  Space  Policy 
of  November  2,  1989,  which  reaffirmed  the 
key  tenanti  of  earlier  national  policy  state- 
ments, directed  Federal  Agencies  to  estab- 
lish a  Mix^l  Fleet  Launch  Policy  utilizing 
the  unique  capabilities  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
and  ELVs  to  support  Government  launch  re- 
quirements. The  policy  also  precluded  NASA 
from  maintaining  an  ELV  adjunct  to  the 
Space  Shuttle  and  directed  NASA  to  procure 
requisite  Et.V  launch  services  directly  from 
the  prlvatei  sector  or  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  accordance  with  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator's  Decision  Memorandum 
#22,  dated  January  27,  1969,  NASA  will  ac- 
quire launo^  services  whenever  possible  di- 
rectly from  commercial  operators. 

2.  Increasing  need  of  launch  services  with  a 
high  degree  of  mission  success  has  dictated  a 
continuing  examination  of  the  risks  in  repet- 
itive launch  activities  and  the  present  avail- 
ability of  ailequate  insurance  at  reasonable 
premiums  to  providers  of  commercial  ex- 
pendable labnch  services.  While  commercial 
launch  activities  are  designed  to  be  safe, 
there  ezlsti  the  low  statistical  probability 
that  a  mall  anction  of  either  hardware,  soft- 
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ware,  or  operate  ir  error  could  occur  resulting 
in  an  accident.  This  low  probability  of  occur- 
rence cannot  ^  totally  removed.  In  the 
event  that  suck  a  malfunction  or  operator 
error  led  to  an  «.ccldent,  the  potential  liabil- 
ity arising  from  such  an  accident  could  be 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  insurance  cov- 
erage NASA  coi^tractors  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  ac(|ulre  and  maintain,  consider- 
ing the  availa(billty,  cost,  and  potential 
terms  and  conaitions  of  such  insurance  at 
the  present  time. 

3.  Pursuant  td  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
85-804  and  Executive  Order  10789,  as  amend- 
ed, and  notwidistanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  the  coctracts  to  which  this  deter- 
mination may  tipply,  I  therefore  authorize 
that  certain  N^SA  contractors,  as  Itirther 
defined  in  para^aphs  4  and  5  below,  be  held 
harmless  and  indemnified  against  certain 
risks  as  specifically  set  forth  herein.  Accord- 
ingly, and  subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after stated,  cojnlzant  NASA  contracting  of- 
ficers are  authorized  to  Include  in  prime  con- 
tracts. describe4  In  paragraphs  4  and  5  below, 
contract  provlsjons  for  the  indemnification 

irs  and  their  subcontractors 
nst  claims  or  losses,  as  de- 
ph  lA  of  Executive  Order 
10789,  as  amended,  arising  out  of  contract 
performance  directly  related  to  providing 
NASA  commercial  ELV  launch  services. 

4.  This  authorization  is  limited  to  prime 
contracts  whichi  have  an  effective  date  before 
June  30,  1995,  by!  or  for  NASA  for  provision  of 
conmiercial  ELT  launch  services. 

5.  This  authorization  is  further  limited 
solely  to  claim*  or  losses  resulting  from  or 
arising  out  of  the  use  or  performance  of  com- 
mercial launch  I  services  provided  to  NASA, 
where  NASA,  ufader  its  contract,  maintains 
sufficient  overaght  and  approval  rights  to 
assess  and  infii|ence  mission  risk.  For  this 

or  performance  of  such 
ctlvitles  begins  only  after 
provided  to  the  U.S.  Oov- 
.S.  Government  installation 
tlon  with  one  or  more  EHjV 
launches  and  are  actually  used  to  provide 
launch  services  for  NASA  or  NASA-spon- 
sored activitlea  which  are  carried  out  by 
NASA  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
use  or  performajnce  referred  to  is  limited  to 
the  explosion,  detonation,  combustion,  or 
Impact  of  a  launch  vehicle,  its  payloads,  or  a 
component  thereof,  whether  or  not  the  pay- 
load  is  separate^  from  the  launch  vehicle. 

6.  The  risks  lor  which  indemnification  is 
authorized  are  Ithe  risks  arising  under  the 
contracts  described  in  paragraphs  4  and  5 
which  result  in  [claims  by  third  persons,  in- 
cluding emplojwes  of  the  contractor,  for 
death,  personal  injury,  or  loss  of,  damage  to, 
or  loss  of  use  of  property;  loss  of,  damage  to, 
or  loss  of  use  of  property  of  the  (Jovemment. 
These  risks  are  considered  unusually  hazard- 
ous risks  solely!  in  the  sense  that  U,  in  the 
unlikely  event,  [the  ELV,  its  cargo  or  other 
elements  or  services  used  in  providing  NASA 
launch  services  malfunctioned  causing  an  ac- 
cident, the  potential  liability  could  be  In  ex- 
cess of  the  insurance  coverage  that  a  NASA 
prime  contractor  would  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  purcnase  and  maintain,  consider- 
ing the  availability,  cost,  and  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  psurance.  In  no  other  sense 
is  the  provision  of  commercial  ELV  launch 
services  for  NA^A  spacecraft  unusually  Iiaz- 
ardous.  I 

7.  a.  This  authorization  may  be  applied 
prospectively,  Without  additional  consider- 
ation, to  existing  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  ia  new  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  wlilch  otherwise  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  this  niemorandum. 
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b.  IndemniflcatioD  of  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  may  be  provided  under 
this  authorization  only  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  cost  sav- 
ings, if  any,  to  the  prime  contractor  and  its 
subcontractors  at  every  tier. 

8.  All  contract  indemnification  clauses  and 
procedures  shall  comply  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  Federal  AcQuisition  Regulation 
(FAR)  Subpart  50.4  as  supplemented  by 
NASA  FAR  Supplement  (NFS)  18-50.4. 

9.  This  authorization  is  given  upon  condi- 
tion that  each  prime  contractor  maintains 
financial  protection  of  such  type  and  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  me  in 
writing  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Each  prime  contractor  shall 
provide  a  statement  of  applicable  financial 
protection  through  the  cognizant  contract- 
ing officer  for  my  review  and  determination. 
In  making  this  determination,  I  shall  take 
into  account  such  factors  as  the  availability, 
cost  and  terms  of  private  insurance,  self-in- 
surance and  other  proof  of  financial  respon- 
sibility and  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance. 

10.  When  indemnification  provisions  are  In- 
cluded in  a  prime  contract  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  decision,  the  cognizant  con- 
tracting officer  shall  Immediately  submit  di- 
rectly to  the  Contract  Adjustment  Board  a 
report  referencing  this  decision  and  contain- 
ing the  information  required  by  NFS  18- 
SO.403-7O,  Reporting  and  records  require- 
ments. 

11.  The  actual  or  potential  cost,  if  any,  of 
the  actions  hereby  authorized  is  impossible 
to  estimate  since  it  is  contingent  upon  the 
remote  possibility  of  an  occurrence  and  ex- 
tent of  loss  resulting  from  commercial 
launch  activities  which  malfunction.  Such 
an  event  may  never  occur;  however,  should  a 
major  incident  occur,  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  could  result. 

12. 1  find  that  this  action  will  facilitate  the 
national  defense.  In  the  remote  event  that 
commercial  ELV  launch  service  activities 
^ovided  for  NASA  spacecraft  cause  damage 
in  excess  of  Insurance  maintained  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors,  the  resulting 
excess  liability  could  place  the  contractors' 
and  subcontractors'  continued  existence  in 
jeopardy,  making  those  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors unavailable  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide commercial  ELV  launch  services.  I  note 
that  for  purposes  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  19S0,  the  term  "national  defense"  is 
defined  as  "programs  for  .  .  .  space,  and  di- 
rectly related  activity."  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
21S2(d)) 

Richard  H.  Truly, 

Administrator. 

JULT  11. 19B0. 

Memorandum  Decision  and  Approval  Under 
Public  Law  85-804 

This  Is  the  authority  and  approval  for  a 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion contracting  officer  to  indemnify  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corporation,  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  GDC),  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
bined Release  and  Radiation  Effects  Sat- 
ellite (CRKBS)  Launch  Service  Associated 
with  NASA's  Space  Activities. 

1.  The  Atlas/Centaur  is  an  operational 
high-energy,  expendable  launch  vehicle  sys- 
tem designed  to  place  various  payloads  into 
low-earth  orbits,  synchronous-transfer  or- 
bits, or  interplanetary  transfer  orbits  above 
the  earth.  The  system  has  been  fully  oper- 
ational since  the  mid-19e0's.  Atlas/Centaur 
was  designed  to  be  a  safe  flight  vehicle.  How- 
ever, there  exists  the  remote  and  low  statis- 
tical probability  that  a  malfunction  of  either 


hardware  or  software  or  operator  error  could 
occur  resulting  in  an  accident.  This  low 
probability  of  occurrence,  albeit  remote, 
cannot  be  totally  eliminated.  In  the  event 
that  such  a  malfunction  or  operator  error  led 
to  an  accident,  the  iMtential  liability  result- 
ing from  such  an  accident  could  be  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  the  Insurance  coverage 
GDC  as  a  NASA  prime  contractor  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  acquire  and  maintain, 
considering  the  presently  available  cost  and 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  insurance. 

2.  The  actual  or  potential  cost,  if  any,  re- 
sulting from  any  loss  related  to  the  launch 
of  an  Atlas-Centaur  is  impossible  to  pre- 
cisely estimate,  since  it  is  contingent  uix>n 
the  remote  possibility  of  an  occurrence  and 
extent  of  loss  resulting  from  the  malfunc- 
tioning of  the  Atlas/Centaur  or  operator 
error  related  to  the  Atlas/Centaur  launch  ac- 
tivities. Such  an  event  may  never  occur; 
however,  should  a  major  incident  occur,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  damage  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty could  result. 

3.  Based  on  this  assessment  and  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  Public  Law  85-804  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10789,  as  amended,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  Con- 
tract NAS3-23330  with  GDC,  I  hereby  author- 
ize that  GDC  be  held  harmless  and  indem- 
nified against  unusually  hazardous  risks  as 
defined  in  Psotigraph  4  below.  This  authority 
permits  the  cognizant  NASA  contracting  of- 
ficer to  Include  in  Contract  NAS3-23330  pro- 
visions for  the  indemnification  of  GDC 
against  claims  or  losses,  as  defined  in  Para- 
graph lA  of  Executive  Order  10789,  as  amend- 
ed, arising  out  of  contract  performance  di- 
rectly related  to  NASa-23330.  This  authority 
to  hold  harmless  and  Indemnify  shall  apply 
solely  to  an  incident  which  occurs  after  the 
cognizant  contracting  ofQcer  Includes  In 
Contract  NAS3-23330  the  applicable  provi- 
sions described  in  Paragraph  7  below. 

4.  This  authorization  to  Indemnify  is  lim- 
ited to  claims  or  losses  resulting  from  un- 
usually hasardouB  risks.  Unusually  hazard- 
ous risks  are  risks,  beginning  on  the  inten- 
tional ignition  of  the  Atlas^Centaur  launch 
vehicle  on  the  launch  pad,  which  result  from 
or  in  connection  with  (1)  the  burning,  explo- 
sion or  detonation  of  the  Atlas/Centaur 
launch  vehicle  and  (11)  the  impact  on  Elarth 
of  the  Atlas/Centaur  launch  vehicle  or  its 
components  or  fragments. 

5.  The  unusually  hazardous  risks  for  which 
indemnification  is  authorized  are  the  risks 
arising  under  Contract  NAS3-23330  which  re- 
sult in  claims  by  third  persons,  including 
employees  of  the  contractor,  for  death,  per- 
sonal injury,  or  loss  of,  damage  to,  or  loss  of 
use  of  property;  loss  of,  damage  to,  or  loss  of 
use  of  property  of  the  contractor;  loss  of, 
damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of  property  of  the 
Government.  These  risks,  as  defined  in  Para- 
graph 4  above,  are  considered  unusually  haz- 
ardous risks  solely  in  the  sense  that  if  in  the 
unlikely  event  the  Atlas/Centaur  malfunc- 
tioned or  an  oiwrator  error  occurred  during 
the  period  defined  in  Paragraph  4,  above, 
causing  an  accident,  the  potential  liability 
could  be  in  excess  of  the  insurance  coverage 
that  GDC  would  reasonably  be  expected  to 
purohase  and  maintain.  In  no  other  sense  is 
the  Atlas/Centaur  or  the  related  services  pro- 
vided under  Contract  NAS3-23330  usually 
hazardous. 

6.  I  have  reviewed  the  financial  protection 
program  to  be  maintained  by  GDC.  A  current 
summary  of  insurance  applicable  to  Govern- 
ment contracts  was  submitted  to  NASA  by  J. 
H.  Edwards,  Manager  of  Contracts,  by  letter 
No.  711-11-80-185  dated  Maroh  27,  1990,  with 
clarification  inx>vided  by  J.  A.  Rangus,  Bfan- 


ager  of  Contracts,  by  letter  No.  989-12-90-127 
dated  May  7,  1990.  GDC's  financial  protection 
program  appears  to  be  adequate.  This  deci- 
sion and  approval  is  granted  on  condition 
that  GDC  maintains  this  financial  protection 
program  for  the  Atlas/Ontaur  launch  service 
provided  pursuant  to  contract  NAS3-23330 
with  one  exception,  third  party  liability  in- 
surance to  cover  this  launch.  GDC  has  stated 
that  if  indemnification  is  not  granted,  it 
would  pass  on  to  NASA  the  entire  cost  of 
this  insurance  for  the  launch  under  a  rel- 
evant NASA  contract  provision.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  quoted  premium  borders  on  the  ex- 
cessive. Based  on  the  information  provided 
by  GDC,  I  hereby  authorize  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  GDC  from  the  first  dollar  of  liability 
that  may  incur  arising  out  of  NASA's  space 
activities  under  contract  NAS3-23330. 

7.  Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the  contract- 
ing officer  may  include  In  Contract  NAS3- 
23330,  applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  Part  50.4, 
NASA  FAR  Supplement  Part  18-G04.  and  the 
definition  of  unusually  hazardous  risks  from 
Paragraph  4,  above.  The  contracting  officer, 
at  his  discretion,  may  authorize  indemnifica- 
tion of  a  GDC  subcontractor,  at  any  tier, 
above  a  reasonable  amount  of  Insurance  cov- 
erage maintained  by  the  subcontractor,  al- 
though less  than  that  maintained  by  GDC, 
without  respect  to  time. 

8.  Upon  Inclusion  of  the  applicable  provi- 
sions in  Contract  NAS3-23330.  the  contract- 
ing officer  shall  Immediately  submit  directly 
to  the  NASA  Contract  Adjustment  Board  a 
report  referencing  this  decision  and  approval 
and  containing  the  information  required  by 
NASA  FAR  Supplement  Part  18-50.403-70,  Re- 
porting and  records  requirements. 

9.  I  find  that  this  action  will  facilitate  the 
national  defense.  In  the  remote  event  that 
the  Atlas/Centaur  malfunctioned  or  an  oper- 
ator error  occurred  causing  damage  in  excess 
of  any  Insurance  maintained  by  GDC,  the  re- 
sulting excess  liability  could  place  GDC's 
continued  existence  in  jeoiwrdy.  making 
GDC  unavailable  to  continue  to  support 
NASA's  space  activities  and  the  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  note  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  the  term  national  defense  is  defined  as 
"...  programs  for  .  .  .  space,  and  directly 
related  acUvity."  (50  U.S.C.  App.  21S2(d)). 

Richard  H.  Truly. 
Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration. 
June  27. 1990. 

Memorandum  Decision  and  Approval 

document  Under  Pubuc  Law  85-804 

to  indemnify  lockheed  missiles  *  space  co.. 

inc.,    for  the   advanced   solid   rockbt 

motor  program 

Authority  Is  granted  to  indemnify  Lock- 
heed Missiles  Si  Space  Co.,  Inc.  (hereinafter 
LMSC).  under  Public  Law  85-804  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Solid  Rocket  Motor  Program  (herein- 
after ASRM)  to  the  extent  provided  herein- 
after: 

1.  On  July  4,  1962,  the  Spaoe  Transpor- 
tation System  (hereinafter  STS)  completed 
its  design,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
phase  and  was  declared  an  operational  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  payloads  into  and  out  of  outer 
space  for  government  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. Except  for  suspension  of  STS  launches 
as  a  result  of  the  Challenger  accident,  the 
STS  has  conducted  and  will  continue  to  con- 
duct launch,  in  orbit  and  landing  activities 
on  a  repetitive  basis  and  at  a  [»rudent  fre- 
quency. 
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2.  8ch«daled  8TS  operation  have  dictated  a 
contlnalog  ezaxnlnatlon  of  the  liska  In  repet- 
itive space  activities  of  the  STS  and  of  the 
present  availability  of  adequate  insuiance  at 
reasonable  premiums  to  manufacturers  and 
operators  of  the  system.  While  NASA's  STS 
space  activities  are  desired  to  be  safe,  there 
exists  the  low  statistic&l  probability  that  a 
malfunction  of  either  liardware,  software,  or 
operator  error  could  occur  resulting  in  an  ac- 
cident. This  low  probability  of  occurrence 
cannot  be  totally  removed.  In  the  event  that 
such  a  malfunction  or  operator  error  led  to 
an  accident,  the  potential  liability  arising 
from  such  an  accident  could  be  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  insurance  coverage  that  STS 
contractors  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
acquire  and  nmintain,  considering  the  avail- 
ability, cost,  and  potential  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  Insurance  at  the  present  time. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
85-804  and  Executive  Order  10789,  as  amend- 
ed, and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  the  contracts  to  which  this  deter- 
mination nwiy  apply.  I  therefore  authorize 
that  LMSC  be  held  harmless  and  indemnified 
against  certain  risks  as  further  defined  in 
paragraphs  4  and  5  below.  Accordingly,  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  hereinafter  stated, 
cognisant  NASA  contracting  ofQcers  are  au- 
thorlaed  to  include  in  prime  Contracts 
NAS8-37800  entlUed.  Space  Shuttle  ASRM 
Design,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation, 
and  Production  Option;  NAS8-37900(P)  enti- 
tled. Space  Shuttle  ASRM  Consolidated  Fa- 
cilitiea:  and  NAS13-420  entitled.  Space  Shut- 
tle ASRM  Conaolidated  Facilities,  Site  Spe- 
cific: Stennis  Space  Center,  MS;  contract 
provisions  for  the  Indemnification  of  LMSC 
and  its  subcontractors  at  any  tier,  against 
claims  or  losses,  as  defined  in  paragraph  lA 
of  Executive  Order  10789,  as  amended,  arising 
out  of  contract  performance  directly  related 
to  NASA's  space  activities. 

4.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  5  below, 
this  authorization  Is  limited  solely  to  Con- 
tracts NAS8-37800,  NASfr-37900(F),  and 
NAS13-4aO  and  to  claims  or  losses  resulting 
from  or  arising  out  of  the  use  or  performance 
of  the  products  or  services  in  NASA's  space 
activities  along  with  all  risks  and  claims  by 
third  parties  against  LMSC  and  its  sub- 
contractors at  any  tier.  For  this  purpose,  the 
use  or  performance  of  such  products  or  serv- 
ices in  NASA's  space  activities  begins  solely 
when  such  products  or  services  are  provided 
to  the  United  States  Government  at  a  United 
States  Qovemment  Installation  for  or  in 
connection  with  one  or  more  STS  launches 
and  are  actually  used  or  performed  in 
NASA's  space  activities. 

5.  This  authorization  is  also  limited  to 
claims  by  third  parties  or  the  United  States 
against  LMSC  and  Its  subcontractors  at  any 
tier  arlali>g  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
environmental  conditions  In  existence  at  the 
following  Oovemment-furnlshed  sites  prior 
to  occupation  of  the  subject  sites  by  LMSC 
and/or  Its  sabcontractors  at  any  tier: 

Tallow  Creek  Site  near  luka.  Mississippi. 

Iflchond  Assembly  Facility.  Louisiana. 

Marwhall  Space  Flight  Center,  Alabama. 

Stennis  Space  Center,  Mississippi. 

TiM  environmental  conditions  covered  by 
this  Indemnification  will  be  those  i>re-exist- 
Ing  conditions  identified  by  the  surveys  re- 
quired by  the  clause  entitled,  "Responsibil- 
ity For  Pre-existing  Environmental  Condl- 
Uons"  in  Contracts  NAS8-37800.  NAS8- 
anOIXF).  and  NASlS^iaO. 

6l  The  risk  for  which  indemnification  is  au- 
thorized are  the  risks  associated  with  the 
subject  contracts  causing  personal  injury  or 
death,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  inxiiwrty,  or 


loss  of  use  oC  property.  These  risks  are  con- 
sidered unutually  hazardous  risks  in  the 
sense  that  if,  in  the  unlikely  event,  the  STS, 
its  cargo  or  bther  elements  or  services  used 
in  the  NASA's  space  activities  malfunc- 
tioned causing  an  accident,  the  potential  li- 
ability coul4  be  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  tliat  LMSC  would  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  purchase  and  maintain,  consider- 
ing the  availability,  cost,  and  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  insurance.  Further,  the  risks 
pertaining  to  potential  pre-existing  environ- 
mental contamination  at  the  listed  Govem- 
ment-furnislKd  sites  are  considered  unusu- 
ally hazardous  because  the  magnitude  of  risk 
associated  with  performance  of  these  con- 
tracts at  th#se  sites  has  rendered  commer- 
cial insuranqe  unavailable.  In  no  other  sense 
is  i)erformance  of  these  contracts  considered 
unusually  hafeardous. 

7.  This  authorization  will  apply  prospec- 
tively without  additional  considerations  and 
will  only  apiy  to  those  risks  not  covered  by 
insurance,  iq  will  apply  to  Contracts  NAS8- 
37800.  NAS«->7900(F).  and  NAS13-420  and  to 
existing  and;  to  future  subcontracts  which 
meet  the  conflitions  of  this  memorandum. 

8.  In  making  this  determination.  I  have 
taken  into  a(  count  such  factors  as  the  avail- 
ability, cost,  and  terms  of  private  insurance, 
self-lnsurano !,  and  other  proof  of  financial 
responsibllit;  and  worker's  compensation  in- 
surance. LMI  >C's  Comprehensive  General  Li- 
ability and  I  ivlatlon  Products  Liability  In- 
surance pollqles  forwarded  to  NASA  by  Mr. 
R.F.  Mazurl0ewlcz  intermittently  between 
October  17  a^d  November  5,  1990,  have  been 
reviewed.  1  have  been  informed  by  LMSC 
that  insurance  to  cover  the  risks  pertaining 
to  pre-existing  environmental  contamina- 
tion is  unattillable.  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed by  LMSC  that  the  cost  of  flight  risk 
insurance  is  fKSO.OOO  per  year  plus  an  addi- 
tional S4S0,0Q|I  per  launch,  and  I  have  deter- 
mined that  the  cost  is  prohibitive.  Based 
upon  my  review  of  the  policies,  LMSC's  in- 
surance to  c#ver  other  than  unusually  haz- 
ardous risks  appears  to  be  adequate.  This  ap- 
proval is  gifcnted  on  the  condition  that 
LMSC  maintains  this  insurance  coverage 
currently  in  l^rce,  or  in  the  event  that  insur- 
ance become^  Impossible  or  impractical  to 
maintain,  lMSC  will  immediately  notify  the 
contracting  orflcer. 

9.  The  actoal  or  potential  cost,  if  any.  of 
the  actions  Hereby  authorized  is  impossible 
to  estimate  since  it  is  contingent  upon  the 
remote  possil^illty  of  an  occurrence  and  the 
extent  of  lo^s  resulting  from  such  occur- 
rence. Such  ab  event  may  never  occur;  how- 
ever, should  4  major  incident  occur,  millions 
of  dollars  of  dkunage  could  result. 

10.  The  cognizant  NASA  contracting  offi- 
cers may  authorize  the  Indemnification  of  a 
LMSC  subco*tractor  at  any  tier.  Any  re- 
quest for  Indfcmniflcatlon  from  first  dollar 
must  be  conctrred  in  by  the  NASA  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Procurement. 

11. 1  find  thit  this  action  will  facilitate  the 
national  defease.  In  the  remote  event  that  li- 
abilities resul^ng  from  the  use  of  these  prod- 
ucts or  servidBs  or  the  pre-existing  environ- 
mental conditions  are  in  excess  of  the  insur- 
ance maintained  by  LMSC  and  Its  sub- 
contractors, LMSC  and  Its  subcontractors' 
continued  existence  could  be  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  could  make  LMSC  and  its  sub- 
contractors unavailable  to  continue  to  sup- 
port space  activities  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  note  that  for  purposes  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  the  term  "na- 
tional defensi"  is  defined  as  "programs  for 
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.  .  .  space,  and  d:  rectly  related  activity."  (60 
U.S.C.  App.  21S2((  )). 


RICHARD  H.  TRULY, 

AdtrdnistratOT. 


Contractors  Indemnified  During  Calendar 
:year1990 

Name  of  contractor  General  Dynamics 
Corporation.  Dati:  June  27. 1990. 

Affected  NASA  |contract(s): 

NAS3-23330— Lajunch  of  Atlas/Centaur  AO- 
68R  Carrying  Combined  Release  and  Radi- 
ation Effects  Satellite. 

Name  of  contractor:  Thiokol  Corporation. 
Date:  August  27,  )990. 

Affected  NASA  contractts): 

NAS8-38100— Redesigned  Solid  Rocket 
Motor,  Buy  Three. 

Name  of  contn  ictor:  Lockheed  Missiles  tc 
Space  Company.  Incorporated.  Date:  Decem- 
ber 17.  1990. 

Affected  NASA  IcontracWs): 

NAS8-37800— Deeign,  Development,  Test, 
Evaluation,  and  Production  Option  of  the 
Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor. 

NAS8-37900(F)-fAdvanced  Solid  Rocket 
Motor  Consolldaited  Facilities  at  Yellow 
Creek,  MS;  Mlch^ud  Assembly  Facility,  LA; 
and  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  AL. 

NAS13-120— Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor 
Consolidated  Facilities  at  Stennis  Space 
Center,  MS. 
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904.  A  letter  fnim  the  Legislative  Liaison. 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  the  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor performaace  the  consolidated  main- 
tenance servlcesi  function  at  Fitzsimons 
Army  Medical  Center,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  100-463.  section  8061  (102  Stot.  2270-27); 
to  the  Committeeion  Appropriations. 

905.  A  letter  fro^n  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  cipy  of  the  force  structure 
plan  for  fiscal  year  1992,  pursiiant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2687nt,  piblic  Law  101-510,  section 
2903(a)  (104  Stat.  1810);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

906.  A  letter  fro^  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the    District    of  Columbia,    transmitting   a 

13,  "Youth  Rehabilitation 
if  1986  Temporary  Amend- 
pursuant  to  D.C.  (Tode, 
to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columila. 

907.  A  letter  froii  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
lolumbla,   transmitting  a 

--,., 8,  "Assault  Weapon  Manu- 
facturing Strict  tlaWllty  Act  of  1990  Tem- 
porary Repealer  J^ct  of  1991,"  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code,  8ectlonjl-233(c)(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

908.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9^7,  "Uniform  Disposition  of 
Unclaimed  Property  Act  of  1980  Temporary 
Amendment  Act  *f  1991,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

909.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act, 9-6,  "Board  of  Education 
Special  Election  T^emporary  Amendment  Act 
of  1991."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Cofnmittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


copy  of  D.C.  Act 
Amendment  Act 
ment  Act  of  1991 
section  l-233(cXl)i 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


910.  A  conunonicatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  operations  conducted  by  Coalition 
forces  to  liberate  Kuwait  have  been  success- 
ful, pursuant  to  Public  law  102-1  (Doc.  No. 
102-61);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1900,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  S&2(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

912.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
pajrments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

914.  A  letter  &t>m  the  Treasurer  General. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
society  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  February  28. 
1990,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1101(20),  1103;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

915.  A  letter  trom  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  calendar  year  1990  re- 
port on  contractual  actions  to  facilitate  the 
national  defense,  pursuant  to  SO  U.S.C.  1431; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

916.  A  letter  fi^m  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  his 
certification  that  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  grants  to  Radio  Free  Euroi>e/Radio  Lib- 
erty, Inc.,  are  less  than  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  budgeted  level  of  oi>- 
eratlon  because  of  exchange  rate  losses  in 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2877(a)(2);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  AfbUrs  and  Appropria- 
tions. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  reform  the  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance system,  to  improve  the  supervision 
and  regulation  of  federally  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions,  to  reform  the  financial 
services  industry  as  to  the  activities  In 
which  that  Industry  may  engage,  to  consoli- 
date the  regulatory  structure  for  depository 
Institutions,  to  recapitalise  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  (Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  AfXairs,  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


such  provisions  of  the  bill  and  amendment  as 
fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  those  commit- 
tees pursuant  to  clause  1(1)  and  (m),  rule  X, 
respectively.  (Rept.  102-28,  Ft.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
luinting,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  26.  A  bill  to 
require  the  Federal  depository  institution 
regulatory  agencies  to  take  additional  en- 
forcement actions  against  depository  insti- 
tationB  engaging  in  money  laundering,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Judiciary  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  May  23.  1991,  for  consideration  of 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  1497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue (Code  of  1966  to  allow  an  investment  tax 
credit  for  vehicles  fueled  by  clean-burning 
substances,  for  converting  vehicles  to  be  so 
fueled,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  1498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  clar- 
ify the  classification  of  mixed  alkylbenzenes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1499.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary 
duty-free  treatment  for  certain  digital  proc- 
essing units;  to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself. 
Mr.    POSHARD,    Mr.    BEa^NETT,    Mrs. 
BOXER,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.   Mr.   Skorski,   Mr.   Espy, 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
DEFAZIO.  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Mim- 
THA.  Mr.   Machtley,   Mr.   Ravenel. 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
BOUCHER,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Dellums,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Skaoos,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
DURBiN,     Mr.     Faleomavaeoa,     Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Shfth  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Ms.   Slaughter  of  New  York,   Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Le- 
vine  of  Calffornla.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
MlNETA.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr. 
Kildeb.  Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr.  Reed): 
H.R.  ISOO.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  In  the  State  of  Utah  as  wilderness, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  ISOl.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  column  1. 
general  rate  of  duty  on  Flurbiprofen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mrs. 
Moreixa.  Un.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mrs.  Mink,  Ms.  Nor- 
ton, Ms.  Pelosi.  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fus- 
TER,  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  LiPiNSn,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 

STAOOERS.    Mr.    WOLPE.    Mr.    WYDEN, 

and  BSr.  Yates): 
HJl.  1502.  A  bill  to  combat  violence  and 
crimes  against  women  on  the  streets  and  in 
homes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wheat): 
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H.R.  1503.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  capital  fi- 
nancing for  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  1504.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
conference  on  aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WYLIE)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  1505.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  system,  to  Improve  the  su- 
pervision and  regulation  of  federally  insured 
depository  institutions,  to  reform  the  finan- 
cial services  industry  as  to  the  activities  in 
which  that  industry  may  engage,  to  consoli- 
date the  regulatory  structure  for  depository 
institutions,  to  recapitalize  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund,  and  for  other  purix>se8;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Energy  and  Osmmerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  1506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  standard 
mileage  rate  deduction  for  charitable  use  of 
passenger  automobiles  and  to  index  that  rate 
for  inflation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OEKA8: 
H.R.  1507.  A  bill  to  require  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  funds  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  that  States  require  that,  not  later 
than  60  days  after  commencing  any  proceed- 
ing to  compel  the  sale  of  a  residence  occu- 
pied by  an  older  Individual  or  to  evict  such 
individual  from  such  residence,  notice  of 
such  iintKeeding  be  given  to  such  individual 
and  to  the  appropriate  area  agency  on  aging 
if  such  proceeding  is  based  on  the  failure  of 
such  individual  to  pay  a  debt;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  1508.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Utah  as  wilderness,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    HEFLEY    (for    himself.    Bfr. 

MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  BOEBLERT.  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  DICKS,  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
WOLF,  Mz.  LENT.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Rboula.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  RHODES,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Sanomeister,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  IUtchsr, 
Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Acksrman.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bkaoos,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH,  Mr.  ROBKBTS,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Ms.  LONO,  Mr.  BOUCHER,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Hoagland,  Bfr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
INHOFE,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Machfley, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Quillsn.  and 
Mr.  Schaefer): 
H.R.  1509.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organisa- 
tion known  as  the  Retired  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  HOCHBRUBCKNKK  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  Oil- 
man. Mr.  Hxnry.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Huohbs,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Mfums. 
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Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Towns. 
and  Mr.  Walsh): 
H.R.  ISIO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  require  the  recyclln«r  of  used 
lead-acid  batteries,  and  to  require  a  study  by 
the    Administrator    of    the    Environmental 
Protection  Agency  on  the  disposal  of  used 
household  dry-cell  batteries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Oejdenson.  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  henry.  B«r.  Oilman.  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine, 
Mr.  Hkrtel,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Mfume, 
and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah): 
HJl.  1511.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
RecycUng  Research  and  Information  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,    to   require   re- 
search on  the  recycling  of  scrap  automotive 
tires,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 
OOMARSINO,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Ran- 
OEL,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  wolf, 
Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Ober- 
8TAR,  and  Mr.  Staggers): 
H.R.  1512.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  service  during  World 
War  n  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  as  mili- 
tary service  for  purposes  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system;   to   the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  1513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  value  of  certain  transportation  fur- 
nished by  an  employer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  1514.  A  bill  to  disclaim  or  relinquish 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  certain  lands  conditionally 
rellnquisLed  to  the  United  States  under  the 
act  of  June  4.  1887  (30  Stat.  11,  36),  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committees  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and 
Mr.  Rangel): 
HJt.  1515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue (3ode  of  1986  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
adoption  expenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIOHTFOOT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  DakoU): 
HJL  1516.  A  bill  to  permit  States  to  waive 
application  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to  certain 
farm  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MINETA: 
HJfL  1517.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  criUcal  in- 
dnxtries  study  and  report;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Aflklra.  Energy  and  Ckimmerce,  Education 
aad  Labor.  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Judiciary. 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BONK: 
H.R.  1518.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  supplemental  compensation;  to  the 
Coounittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  1519.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  octadecyl  isocyanate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

U.EL  1S30.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
dnty  on  certain  carbodilmide  masterbatches; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJL  1521.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1906.    the    sospension    of   duty    on    certain 
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carbodlimldei ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  4>WENS  of  New  York: 
H.R.   1522.  A  bill   to  deny   funds  to  edu- 
cational programs  that  allow  corporal  pun- 
ishment; to  tke  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I 

By  Mr.  eXLEY: 
H.R.  1523.  i  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Cos.  ti  conduct  research  on,  design, 
and  manufacqire  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, and  foil  other  purt>oses;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  ^n  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary] 

By  Mr.  AAWYER: 
H.R.  1524.  /J  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
promote  incfleased  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation throurfi  early  intervention  counseling 
and  financial ;  aid  information;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ediication  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1525.  Ajbill  to  authorize  States  to  reg- 
ulate solid  waJBte  in  interstate  commerce,  to 
require  State*  to  adopt  20-year  solid  waste 
management  blans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr.  $ENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  1526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to' establish  risk-based  premium 
assessments  and  depositor  premium 
copayment  refiuirements  and  to  remove  the 
limit  on  the  amount  of  deposit  insurance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ^LATTERY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Glickman. 
;zou,   Mr.   BONIOR,   and   Mr. 
Ohio): 

bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Tele- 
conduct  research  on,  design, 
telecommunications  equip- 
tther  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  and 
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By  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  1528.  A I  bill  to  exempt  receipts  of  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  from 
the  calculatioD  of  revenues  for  purposes  of 
the  Balanced  budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  o^  1985,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  th*  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  lORRIC^ELLI: 
H.R.  1529.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995,    the   sus^nsion   of  duties   on   certain 
chemicals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1530.  A  Mil  to  extend  duty-fi^e  treat- 
ment to  certal  i  chemicals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  M  eans. 

By  Mrs.  UNSOELD  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Dicks,  jMr.  Swift,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
G08S,  1  Ir.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mrs. 

VUCAN<  VICH): 

H.R.  1531.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  a  State  from 
imposing  an  Ii  icome  tax  on  the  pension  in- 
come of  indlvii  luals  who  are  not  residents  or 
domiciliaries  (jf  that  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.R.  1532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  Ithe  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  fof  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  E^ezgy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RavenBl,  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  DWYER  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  HORTON): 

H.R.  1533.  A  liill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1945  to  require  that  the  number 
of  individuals  jwho  are  85  years  of  age  and 
Older  be  takeoi  into  consideration  by  Stotes 
for  purposes  *f  designating  planning  and 
service  areas  atid  of  distributing  funds  under 
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such  act;  to  the 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BnilRAKIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  aid  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida): 
H.R.  1534.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  HumaA  Services  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congaess  regarding  the  national 
health  care  systei^s  of  certain  industrialized 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  | 

By  Mr.  BIIilRAKIS  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Ravenel.  1  Ms.    Ros-Lehtinen,    Mr. 
Hyde,      Mr.      Inhofe.      and      Mr. 
Machtleyi 
H.R.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986 1  to  allow  individuals  a  tax 
deduction  for  expefnses  exceeding  5  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income  incurred  in  care  of 
certain  elderly  iiWivlduals.  to  allow  physi- 
cians and  registe^d  professional  nurses  a 
tax  deduction  for  the  cost  of  certain  goods 
and  services  donatjed  by  them  to  elderly  indi- 
viduals, and  to  permit  tax-free  withdrawals 
from  Individual  retirement  accounts  to  pay' 
certain  long-term  I  care  expenses  or  purchase 
insurance   to  cov^r  such  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ll- 
PiNSKi.   MB.   WOLF.   Mr.   Shays,   Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
BusTAMANTE.    and    Mr.    Miller    of 
Washington): 
H.R.  1536.  A  bill  (o  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19861  to  allow  employers  a  tax 
credit  for  hiring  displaced  homemakers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  1537.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and  enact 
without  substantive  change  certain  general 
and   permanent   l^ws.    related   to   transpor- 
tation, as  subtitlea  n,  m,  and  V-X  of  title  49, 
United  States  Co^e,  "Transportation",  and 
to  make   other  technical   improvements  in 
the  code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lewis 
of   California,    Mr.    Moorhead,    Mr. 
Packard,  ]ilr.  Wise,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.    Delums.    Mrs.    Unsoeld.    Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr. 
Lantos,       Mr.       Torricelli.       Mr. 
McMiLLEN  3f  Maryland.  Mr.  Zimmer. 
Mr.     BOEHiERT,     Mr.     Swett,     Mr. 
Torres,  Mt.  Fazio.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
KoPFTSKi.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARsmo,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Low- 
ERY  of  California,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.    Alexander,    Mrs.    Lloyd,    Mr. 
Matsui.     Mr.     Waxman,     and     Mr. 
Galleoly):] 
H.R.   1538.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
electric  vehicle  research,  demonstration,  and 
commercialization  program  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  otlher  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the    Committees    on    Science,    Space,    and 
Technology  and  Ensrgy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LXPD^KI: 
H.R.  1539.  A  bill  tc  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  limit  the  ability  of  tax- 
payers to  deduct  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  oil 
and  hazardous  substances  spills;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waysand  Means. 
By  Mr.  RTm  IR: 
H.R.  1540.  A  bill   o  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  i  ;arry  out  a  highway  dem- 
onstxatlon  project  to  extend  Pennsylvania 
State  Route  33  to 'provide  a  limited  access 
highway  to  connect  Interstate  Routes  1-78 
and  1-80;  to  the  Coinmittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation 

By  Mr.  SPEtCE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tallon): 
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H.R.  IMl.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension  payable  to  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself  Mr.  Schumer, 
and  Mr.  Green  of  New  York): 
H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  lead  an 
effort  to  promptly  repeal   United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  3379  (XXX);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  August  5.  1991,  through  August 
11.  1991,  as  "National  Wrestling  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Goodlino): 
H.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  15  through  21,  1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Education  First  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Derrick): 
H.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  months  of  November  1991  and  November 
1992.  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    MFUME    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Hor- 
TON.  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,   Mr.   Clement,   Mr.   Bacchus, 
Mr.      Levin      of      Michigan,      Mr. 
Bustamante,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  SMITH  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  McNULTY,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Jontz,  and 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey): 
H.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  21,  1991,  as  "Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  Appreciation  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  monarch  butterfly  as  the  national  Insect; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  and  Mr.  Green  of  New  York): 
H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  December  1,  1991,  and  the 
week  beginning  November  15,  1992,  each  as 
"Geography  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLINGER  (for  himself,  Mr.  EM- 
ERSON, and  Mr.  Rahall): 
H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  tele- 
phone directories  within  the  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  United  States  should  Include  in- 
formation relating  to  natural  disaster  sur- 
vival techniques;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROHRABACHER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  hunter. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Bunnino,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Califorlna,  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Cox  of  California, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  de 
LUGO,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Han- 
cock, Mr.  Heroer.  Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  LA- 

GOMARSINO,  Mr.  MCCOLLUM,  Ms.  MOL- 
INARI,   Mr.   MOORHEAD,    Mr.   PACKARD, 

Mr.     Pallone,     Mr.     Paxon,     Mr. 
Revenel,    Ms.    Ros-Lehtinen,    Mr. 


Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Walsh): 
H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
admissions  of  minority  students  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan: 
H.   Res.   115.   Resolution  providing  for  a 
lighting  efficiency  program  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  office  buildings,  and  a  study 
and  report  on  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  such  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fas- 
CELL.  Ms.   Snowe,   Mrs.   Schroeder, 
Mr.  HAMiL'noN,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York): 
H.  Res.  116.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  complete  the  review  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Dis- 
crimination Against  Women  in  order  that 
the  Senate  may  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

36.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  H.R.  537; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

37.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  employment 
and  unemployment  programs  In  Wyoming:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

38.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  funds  for  alco- 
hol, substance  abuse,  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

39.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  the  highway 
trust  fund;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Gov- 
ernment Oiwrations. 

40.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  flag;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

41.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  wolves  in  the 
Greater  Yellowstone  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

42.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  drug  offenders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

43.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legrlslature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  vehicle  weight 
limits;  to  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

44.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  relative  to  health  insurance 
premiums;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN:  ' 

H.R.  1542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Ga- 
briel Robledo-Gomet  Dunn;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIPINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
Lech  Walesa  as  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Michigan,  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Torricelli,  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  87:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Trarcant. 

H.R.  88:  Mr.  Blilet. 

H.R.  106:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah  and  Mr. 
Serrano. 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  DixoN,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.      , 

H.R.  117:  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  123:  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Valbntinb.  Mr. 
Doolittle,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cox  of 
California,  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  141:  Mr.  Emerson  Mr.  TRancANT,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Hoaoland,  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Dicks,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  327:  Mr.  KANJORSKI. 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  HAYES  of  Dlinois. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  LUKEN,  Ms.  Waters,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  and  Mr.  TRAncANT. 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  abercrombie,  Mr. 
Gallbgly,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  C^handler.  Mr.  Schaefer, 
and  Mr.  LaRocco. 

H.R.  467:   Mr.  HEROER.   Mr.  QtHLLEN.  Mr. 

TRAXLER.    Mr.    HUCKABY.    Mr.    ABERCROMBIE, 

Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Sanders. 
H.R.  534:  Mr.  HUBBARD,  Mr.  CLEMENT,  Mr. 

KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine,  Mr.  Lauohun,  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Kol- 
TER.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Holloway,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
and  Mr.  Chapman. 
H.R.    565:    Mr.    Clay.    Mr.    Torres.    Mr. 

MACHTLEY.    Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    Mr.    JONES    Of 

Georgia.  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Price,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  620:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  648:  Mr.  WEISS,  Ms.  Kaptor,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  abercrom- 
bie, Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Mfume, 
and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  MILLER  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Engel,  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  GUARon.  and  Mr. 

COMBEST. 

H.R.  714:  Mr.  MFUME,  Mr.  Darden,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 
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HJl.  783:  Mr.  JBFFKR80N,  Mr.  OWENS  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Staooers.  ^ 

H.R.  765:  Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Ma.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Gejden- 
80N.  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Ms.  Lono.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  777:  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  HUOHES.  Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  DE  Luoo.  Mr. 
SCHXUSR.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and 
B4r.  Wsiss. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  MACHTLEY,  Mr. 
PETRI,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr. 
Schkuer. 

H.R.  779:  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Enoush.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Kap- 
tur, and  lilr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  La- 
Falce. Mr.  Horton,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Rahall.  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  793:  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Washington,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Sanomeister.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor^a. 

HJl.  797:  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  80S:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Jontz.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  810:  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Stallings.  and  Mr. 
Jontz. 

H.R.  815:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  PoSHARD.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Ms.  Mol- 
INARI.  Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr. 
Hochbrubckner. 

HJL  832:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  840:  Mr.  DERRICK  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts. 

HJl.  856:  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mrs.  KENNELLY, 
Mr.  8AMOMKI8TER.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

HJl.  865.  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York. 

H.R.  866:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  990:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mrs.  Morella.  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

HJL  931:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Apple- 
qatb,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  ETvans.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Prank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

HJL  961:  Mr.  McMiLLKN  of  Bteryland.  Mr. 
turn,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  9n:  Ms.  Pelosi. 

HJL  977:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  McGrath.  and  Mr. 
Wolf. 


Paxon.  Mr. 
ARD.     Mr. 


H.R.  998:  N  r.  HUGHES,  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr. 
KOLTER,  Mr,   Sanders.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 

COSTELLO. 

H.R.  1030: 1  Ir.  SANDERS  and  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  1031: 1  Ir.  KOLTER. 

H.R.  1072:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  FROST.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Gallo.  and  1  Is.  Norton. 

H.R.  1073:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Frost.  Ms. 
Snowe,  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Gallo,  and  1  Is.  Norton. 

H.R.  1079: 1  Ir.  CLEMENT. 

H.R.  1060:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Kol- 
TER.  Mr.  NfcCANDLESs,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
;  5EUFF,  Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  PACK- 
SCHAEFER,      Mrs.      BYRON.      Mr. 

Santorum.  1  Ir.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
Shays. 

H.R.  1062:  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  MFinuE.  Mr.  DE 
Lugo,  and  M  •.  Foguetta. 


H.R.  1133: 
OXLEY.    Mr. 


SWBTT,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 


Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Galleoly,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.    . 

H.R.  1146:  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  M^.  Morella.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Ms. 
NORTON.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Cardin. 
Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1147: 1  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  HfRGER,  Mr.  KENNEDY,  and  Mr. 
Chandler. 

H.R.  1177: 

RAHALL. 

H.R.  1178: 1  Mr.  COYNE,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Mavroules,  jand  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1185:JMr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  deorgla,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  HAicHER.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1189:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Gabrgla.  Mr.  Costello.  Ms.  Horn. 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Martinez,  atid  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  1200;  I  Ms.  NORTON.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr,  Hertel.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  i^ECZKA,  and  Mr.  JONTZ. 

H.R.  1201:  [Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
and  Mr.  Hen|iy. 

H.R.  1212:  ^8.  KAPTini.  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  >  Connecticut.  Mrs.  BoxE».  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Stearns. 
Mr.  Bruce,  ^nd  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1213:  |il8.  Kaptur.  Mrs.  Emerson.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs. 
VucanovichJ  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Stearns. 
and  Mr.  BRUpE. 

H.R.  1234:!  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  ^ascell.  Mr.  Orton.  Mr.  Dicks. 
and  Mr.  RAiiuj.. 

H.R.  1240:  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  SANDERS,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1288J  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mrs,  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, M|.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Hertel,  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1289:  Ur.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  1297:  Ar.  Laughlin.  Mr.  LENT,  and  Mr. 
Pallone. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  ;  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  ^ruce,  Mr.  AuCom,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine. 

H.R.  1395:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE. 

H.R.  1412i  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
McCrery,  Iilr.  DICKINSON,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
INHOFE,  Mrj  Laughlin,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
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Johnson  of  Soufh  Dakota.  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  fTRAXLER.  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Coitorr.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and!  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  1426:  Mr.  ^eal  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  Price.  I 

H.R.  1494:  Mr.l  Towns.  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Clii^er.  Mr.  Kluo,  Mr.  Kan- 
jorski, Mr.  StaLungs,  Mr.  HOUOHTON,  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  GekasI  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.JNowAK,  Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Mali 

H.J.  Res.  1:  Mrl  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Feibhan.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson. Mr.  GIUMAN.  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr. 
GUARiNi.  Mr.  Hjimilton.  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgiii.  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington. Ms.  OAK4R,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  S8rrano,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Wei^s,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.J.  Res.  58:  He.  Roemer,  Mr.  LUKEN,  Ms. 
NORTON,  and  Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Ray.  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  CAMPi  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Gilohrest,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Galleoly.  Mr.  ikiARTiNEZ.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  WEISS,  and 
Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  yi:  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mi'.  Michel.  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Lipinski.  Mi.  Clement,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  HAYits  of  Louisiana.  Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr. 
Cramer.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Solomon.  >Ir.  Cox  of  California.  Mr. 
Reed.  Mr.  SwEir,  Ms.  Horn,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  DOOLTTTLE, 
Mr.  Darden.  Mt.^  Fawell.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  $tump.  Mr.  Switt.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  Vork.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Martin.  Mr.jVoLKMER.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Piokett.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
HOAGLAND.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Smtth  of  Flor- 
ida. Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.l  Broomfield,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohid.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Torricelu, 
Mr.  Mrazek.  m.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Ballenoer.  Mr.l  Cooper,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
MORAN,  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.J.  Res.  88.  Mr.  DOOLTTTLE,  Mr.  JONES  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  r4y.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Sol^rz.  and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mf.  Fascell.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Clinoer.  Mr.  S^AR,  Mr.  Bustamante.  and 
Mr.  Sabo.  I 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrl  Atkins.  Ms.  Norton,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Ge<irgia. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  BACCHUS,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  yisclosky.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  RayJ  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  COUGHLIN, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Slattery.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
McMlLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alas- 
ka, Mr.  Traficakt,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN.  Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  fAzio.  Mr.  Bilbray  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  TrIiocler.  and  Ms.  Norton. 
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H.J.  R«8.  108:  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Blr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.J.  Res.  109:  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Caroin,  Mr.  CosTELLO.  Mr.  Daroen,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  ESPY,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Poou- 
BTTA,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Hayks  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr. 
MURPHY,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  scheijer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,  and  Mr.  Youno  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gilman.  Ms. 
DeLauro,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Ms. 
Kaftur,  and  Mr.  Nussle. 

H.J.  Res.  149:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Cox  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  SwETT,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Hayes  of  niinois,  Mr. 
Washinoton,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
CONDiT,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
SiTODQUiST,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Rdjaldo,  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cox 
of  California,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Liohtfoot,  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
Slattbry.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Bir.  Berman.  and  Mr.  HUGHES. 

H.J.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  ROE.  Mr. 
ANNUNZIO.  Mr.   MOAKLEY,  Mr.   SCHXn<ER.   Ms. 

Molinari,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Henry,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Mcnitlty.  Mrs.  Byron.  Ms.  Horn. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Coyne.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Ddjgell.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Erd- 
REICH.  Mr.  Feiohan.  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 


H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  COSTELLO, 
Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Klbczka.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Traficant,  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.J.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42:  Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Bliley. 
Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Santorum.  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Han- 
cock. Mr.  RiTTER.  and  Mr.  HUTTO. 

H.  Con.  Res.  55:  Mr.  ZEUFF.  Mr.  CAMPBELL 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Emerson. 
and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.  Con.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Green 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mrs.  BoXER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90:  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  HORTON, 
Ms.  LONG,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Rigos.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Klug,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.  Con.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Ar- 
cher, Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  ScmnuER,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  SwETT,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Borski.  and  Mr.  Price. 


H.  Con.  Rm.  96:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Fus- 
ter, J4r.  KOPETSKi,  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Perkdjs.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Falbomavaboa,  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Swett,  Ms.  Horn. 
Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Guarini,  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.  Res.  42:  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Valentine. 
and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.  Res.  97:  Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  CLEMENT. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  de  la  Oarza.  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Running.  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Spence. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

37.  By  the  Speaker  Petition  of  the  King 
County  Labor  Council.  Seattle.  WA.  relative 
to  fair  employment  iirinciples  in  Northern 
Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
faire. 

38.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  selectmen. 
Hopkinton.  MA.  relative  to  the  desecration 
of  the  U.S.  flag:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

39.  Also,  petition  of  the  county  council  of 
Sussex  County.  DE.  relative  to  the 
desecreation  of  the  U.S.  flag;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

40.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  selectnmn. 
Palmer,  relative  to  the  desecreation  of  the 
U.S.  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

41.  Also,  petition  of  the  Governor  and  CaU- 
net  of  the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpw- 
tatlon. 

42.  Also,  petition  of  the  NiUjela  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  relative  to  compensation  for 
injuries  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  Nuclear 
Testing  Program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affaire  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaire. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Today's 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  the  guest 
chaplain.  Rabbi  Yechiel  Eckstein, 
president.  International  Fellowship  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 


PRATER 

Rabbi  Yechiel  Eckstein,  president. 
International  Fellowship  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  Chicagro,  EL,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  come  be- 
fore You  this  day  and  every  day  in  awe, 
In  gratitude,  in  praise,  in  humility,  and 
in  prayer.  This,  indeed,  is  the  day  the 
Lord  has  made,  let  us  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it. 

O  Lord,  instill  in  our  hearts  a  love 
for  You  and  for  all  Your  creation.  May 
we  be  ever  mindful  that  it  is  from  You 
that  we  derive  our  strength,  our  wis- 
dom, our  hope,  and  our  conviction. 

May  we  be  inspired  by  Your  Word  and 
reminded  of  Mlcah's  admonition  to  act 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  the  Lord  our  God.  May  we  never 
avert  our  eyes  from  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  others. 

O  Lord,  on  this  and  every  day,  we 
seek  Your  gruidance  and  direction. 
Watch  over  our  leaders— indeed,  the 
men  and  women  in  this  room. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  Psalms  122:6  urges  us  to  do,  and 
indeed  for  peace  among  all  people  of  all 
nations.  So  that,  instead  of  finding 
swords  and  weapons  we  will  find  only 
plowshares  and  pruning  forks.  We,  the 
people,  look  to  God  emd  You  to  bring 
that  day  of  peace  about. 

In  the  words  of  the  age-old  Jewish 
prayer,  "He  who  brings  peace  in  the 
Heavens  may  He  bring  peace  to  us  and 
all  the  world."  God  bless  you  and  be 
with  you.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SiMATE. 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  March  20, 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 


a  Senator 
to  perform 


fin  m 


tie 


Mr. 
the  chair 
pore. 


the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  c.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

KEN^JEDY   thereupon   assumed 
Acting  President  pro  tem- 


a 


The 
pore.    Undek* 
leadership 


of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


RESERVE  TION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
the   previous   order, 
1  ime  is  reserved. 


the 


DIRE  E^  ERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAI   APPROPRIATIONS 

The  ACTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Undei  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  15  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
Nickles  ami  tndment  No.  51,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  )y  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Nickles]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
with  a  vote  following  thereon.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H. 
supplemental 
sequences  of 
Storm,    food 
pensation 
pensation 
needs  for  th( 
30. 1991.  and 


Senate 


The 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Nickles  aidendment 
tion  303,  whicih 
semiskilled 
projects  and 
vised  apprenlilceship 


1281)  making  dire  emergency 

appropriations   for   the    con- 

Opei-ation  Desert  Shield/Desert 

stamps,    unemployment    com- 

afministration.    veterans'    com- 

pensions.   and  other  urgent 

fiscal  year  ending  September 

other  purposes. 

resumed  consideration  of 


aid 


Or  I 


No.  51.  to  strike  sec- 
prohlbits  the  increased  use  of 
i^orkers  on  Federal  construction 
barring  implementations  of  re- 
regulations. 


ICTN 


NICK-ES 
ACTNG 


G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
^elds  time? 

~  '^  addressed  the  Chair. 

.^,^  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

a  enator  firom  Oklahoma  [Mr. 


G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I  Senator  is  recognized  for  3 


The  A 
pore.  Who 

Mr. 

The 
pore.  The 
Nickles]. 

Mr.  NICKt.ES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  mi  lutes 

The  ACTTN 
pore.  The 
minutes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  51 

Mr.  NIC  UjES.  Mr.  President,  to 
bring  my  i  olleagues  up  to  date,  last 
night  I  inti  oduced  an  amendment  that 
would  strile  section  303  from  the  bill 
we  have  be  ore  us,  H.R.  1281.  This  sec- 
tion would  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Labor  firon  implementing  the  helper 
regiilations 

These  are  regulations  tha^  go  all  the 
way  back  t^  the  Carter  administration. 
They  were  originally  discussed  in  an 


•  This  "bullet"  tyirbol  identifies  statements  or  in  ertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senan:  on  the  floor. 
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options  paper  b  y  Secretary  Marshall  in 
President  Ca  "ter's  administration. 
They  have  been  supported  by  subse- 
quent administptitions,  including  both 
the  Reagan  and  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. Secretary  Dole  came  up  and  im- 
plemented th^  regulations,  along 
with  the  present  Labor  Secretary, 
Lynn  Martin. 

Mr.  President 
the  appropriatij 
not  one  dime 
ment  these  re 
there  can  be 
for  Federal  coi 
net  result  of  tt 


amendment  I  h 
Mr.  Presiden 
the  cost  to  t: 
that  we  will  be 
thousands    of 


the  language  that  is  in 
ns  bill  would  say  that 
be  spent  to  imple- 
lations.  In  other  words, 
o  helper  classiflcation 
truction  projects.  The 
s  would  be  to  waste  bil- 
lions of  doUarsj  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
estimates  that  pext  year  alone,  if  these 
regulations  are  not  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward, it  would  cost  an  additional  S623 
million.  That  i9  $623  million  that  would 
be  wasted  if  jwe  do  not  adopt  the 
ve  proposed  today, 
more  important  than 
taxpayer  is  the  fact 
enying  thousands  upon 
disadvantaged,  unem- 
ployed persona  from  participating  in 
the  workplace.  I  think  that  makes  no 
sense.  I  think  jre  want  to  open  up  the 
doors  of  econorVic  opportunity. 

If  we  do  not!  implement  the  helper 
regulations,  wa  will  be  mandating  that 
contractors  pay  journeyman  wages  to 
semiskilled  workers.  Many  of  these 
jobs  are  entry-level  jobs,  they  are 
learning  jobs,  land  they  should  com- 
mand a  pay  scale  of  $7  or  $8  an  hour  but 
instead  we  arelgoing  to  mandate  that 
they  be  paid  $20  an  hour.  It  does  not 
make  economia  sense  and  it  is  not  fair 
for  the  worker  because  we  are  going  to 
be  denying  the  unemployed  person,  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  job. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield 
myself  3  minut«s. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  yesterday  evening  on  the 
Nickles  amendment,  the  Senator  fi-om 
Oklahoma  mi,de  some  statements 
about  what  wi]l  happen  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  i  s  prevented  from  imple- 
menting the  new  helper  regrulations 
which  reflect  a  serious  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  war  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
works. 

I  am  referring  particularly  to  his 
statements  that  if  the  helper  regula- 
tions are  not  p|it  into  effect,  there  will 
be  no  jobs  for  Isemlskilled  workers  on 
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Federal  construction  projects  and  em- 
ployers will  have  to  pay  all  their  em- 
ployees journeyman  wages. 

I  believe  he  used  the  example  that 
employers  would  have  to  pay  workers 
$22  an  hour  to  sweep  floors. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight,  be- 
cause this  is  really  a  gross 
misstatement  of  the  act's  require- 
ments. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  does  not  re- 
quire, and  has  never  required,  that 
every  worker  on  a  construction  site  be 
paid  full  journeyman  wages.  The  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  work  on  con- 
struction projects  covered  by  Davis- 
Bacon  has  always  been  performed  by 
laborers  and  by  apprentices,  who  are 
tjrpically  paid  at  rates  much  lower 
than  the  rates  for  journeymen  craft 
workers — and  certainly  not  at  rates 
that  are  anything  like  S22  an  hour. 

The  provision  we  are  debating  would 
in  no  way  prohibit  contractors  on  Fed- 
eral construction  projects  from  con- 
tinuing to  employ  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers  as  laborers  and  appren- 
tices at  below-joumeyman  wage  rates. 
It  would  however,  prevent  employers 
from  being  able  to  force  those  workers 
into  lower-paid  helper  classifications 
with  reduced  wages  and  benefits  and  no 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  training  nec- 
essary to  advance  to  a  higher-paid  clas- 
sification. 

Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  helper  regulations 
would  not  create  new  opportunities  for 
entry-level  workers  to  climb  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is 
true.  By  allowing  contractors  to  re- 
place laborers  and  apprentices  with 
lower-wage  helpers,  the  new  helper  reg- 
ulations would  in  effect  kick  that  lad- 
der down. 

For  those  who  seek  to  learn  a  skilled 
trade,  the  building  trades  apprentice- 
ship system  has  been  the  route  by 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
skilled entrants  to  the  job  market, 
through  a  combination  of  on-the-job 
training  and  classroom  teaching,  have 
been  able  to  acquire  the  skills  to  en- 
able them  to  become  fully  qualified 
journeyman  craftsmen  and 

craftswomen  able  to  conunand  a  jour- 
neyman wage. 

The  beginning  apprentice,  like  an  un- 
skilled or  semiskilled  heiper.  is  paid 
just  a  fraction  of  the  jo'irneyman's 
wage.  But  unlike  the  helper,  who  is 
permanently  consigned  to  that  low- 
wage  classification,  the  apprentice  en- 
rolled in  a  certified  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram knows  that  as  she  progresses 
through  the  program,  her  wages  will 
increase  along  with  her  skill  level,  and 
eventually  she  will  be  able  to  graduate 
to  journeyman  status. 

So  let's  not  pretend  that  we  would  be 
doing  entry-level  construction  workers 
a  service  by  undermining  the  appren- 
ticeship system  and  replacing  existing 


jobs  for  apprentices  with  low-paid  help- 
er jobs. 

And  what  about  the  impact  of  the 
new  regulations  on  construction  labor- 
ers, who  struggle  to  earn  a  decent  liv- 
ing digging  trenches,  hauling  mate- 
rials, moving  equipment,  and  otherwise 
helping  and  assisting  skilled  journey- 
men on  the  jobsite? 

Like  many  other  workers  on  the  low- 
est nings  of  the  economic  ladder,  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  these  workers 
are  women  and  minorities.  If  the  new 
helper  regulations  are  implemented, 
these  are  the  workers  who  will  either 
be  replaced  by  lower-paid  helpers  or 
forced  to  accept  lower-paid  helper  jobs. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  claims 
that  the  new  regulations  would  en- 
hance minority  employment.  But 
that's  not  what  Judge  Harold  Greene  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  concluded  when  he  exam- 
ined the  proposed  helper  regulations. 
To  the  contrary,  it  was  his  conclusion 
that  the  expanded  use  of  helpers  on 
Federal  construction  projects  was 
"likely  to  have  the  effect  of  allowing 
contractors  to  replace  higher  wage  mi- 
nority laborers  with  lower  wage  minor- 
ity helpers." 

As  Norman  Hill,  president  of  the  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute  has  stated, 
minority  workers  are  "particularly 
v\ilnerable  to  exploitation  such  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit." Let's  ensure  that  we  keep  those 
protections  against  exploitation  intact. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  lis- 
ten to  my  firlend  from  Oklahoma  talk 
about  these  regulations  and  how  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  supporting  his 
proposal  when  just  last  year  under  this 
Republican  administration  the  Depart- 
ment issued  some  key  findings  on  the 
training  of  America's  workers.  The  De- 
partment's report  on  work -based  learn- 
ing states  that,  "The  one  area  in  which 
opinions  are  most  consistent  is  in  the 
support  for  apprenticeship  as  a  method 
of  training  and  its  exixinsion  to  skilled 
occupations  throughout  American  In- 
dustry. The  supporting  rationale  is 
that  the  apprenticeship  concept  of 
structured  on-the-job  training,  com- 
bined with  classroom  instruction,  is  an 
ideal  model  for  learning  the  job-spe- 
cific skills  needed  by  today's  workers." 

This  is  a  report  the  Department  of 
Labor  published  last  year.  The  findings 
in  this  report  are  aiao  supported  by 
former  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall 
and  former  Senator  Brock  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the 
American  Work  Force,  which  they  co- 
chaired,  which  also  cites  the  appren- 
ticeship system  as  one  of  the  few  mod- 
els we  have  in  this  country  for  system- 
atic, long-term  skills  training. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  claims 
that  all  kinds  of  savings  will  result 
from  implementation  of  the  new  regu- 
lations. But  Dr.  John  Dunlop,  the  most 
thoughtful,  knowledgeable  construc- 
tion labor  economist  in  this  country— 


and  a  Republican,  Mr.  President— sajrs 
this  about  the  methodology  used  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  concluding  that  the  Government 
will  save  money  if  workers  on  Govern- 
ment-funded construction  projects  are 
paid  less:  "There  is  simply  no  sound 
basis  for  gratuitously  assuming  that 
lower  wage  rates  in  the  construction 
industry  generally  mean  lower  cost  to 
the  public." 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  what  we  ought  to  be  about  is  not 
destroying  the  existing  apprenticeship 
system;  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is 
perfecting  that  system;  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  is  trying  to  find  ways  that 
it  can  be  more  effective. 

I  am  amazed  that  at  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  find  new  ways  of  forging 
partnerships  such  as  we  find  in  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  between  workers 
and  employers,  and  new  ways  at  the 
national  level  to  encourage  employers 
to  participate  in  training  programs, 
that  the  Department  is  seeking  to  un- 
dermine this  kind  of  partnership  effort. 
The  training  programs  which  are  avail- 
able for  unskilled  and  underskilled 
workers  in  construction  are  just  the 
kinds  of  programs  that  are  necessary 
for  us  to  develop  in  other  areas. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
successful.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  language 
contained  in  H.R.  1281  that  would  di- 
rect the  Department  of  Labor  to  stop 
wasting  tax  dollars  in  its  two  pronged 
attack  on  the  rights  of  workers  in  our 
country.  Simply  stated,  the  Labor  De- 
partment is  continuing  on  with  a  dec- 
ade long  effort  to  undermine  the  pre- 
vailing wage  standard  in  the  Davis- 
Bacon  law  that  protects  the  integrity 
of  wages  paid  on  Federal  projects.  By 
proposing  to  expand  the  definition  of 
helper,  DOL  would  replace  up  to  40  i)er- 
cent  of  the  current  Davis-Bacon  work 
force  with  lower-paid,  unskilled  work- 
ers who  would  have  little  or  no  formal 
training. 

This  new  underclass  of  workers 
would  be  disproportionately  rep- 
resented by  women  and  minorities, 
working  in  frequently  dangerous  jobs 
with  little  chance  for  advancement. 
Proponents  of  this  erosion  of  Davis- 
Bacon  argue,  as  always,  that  we  will 
save  money.  There  is  no  secret  why:  ex- 
ploiting a  work  force  has  always  been  a 
short-term  means  of  saving  money.  But 
is  it  the  right  thing  to  do?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  that  it  is  not.  And  if 
this  administration  is  so  convinced 
that  amending  the  Davis-Bacon  law 
serves  any  legritimate  interest,  let 
them  send  us  up  a  bill.  Our  conunittee 
will  give  it  the  fUll  hearing  it  deserves, 
and  then  we  can  vote  on  it.  The  admin- 
istration knows  that  Congress  is  not 
inclined  to  begin  cutting  back  on  work- 
ers' wages  on  Federal  projects.  And 
what  they  cannot  accomplish  leglsla- 
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tively,  they  should  not  be  attempting 
to  do  through  the  regrulatory  process. 

The  other  side  of  this  attack  on 
workers'  rights  comes  through  the 
Labor  Department's  effort  to  destroy 
State  apprenticeship  programs.  In  my 
State,  an  excellent  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram exists  under  State  law,  with  a 
council  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  representatives  of  both  labor  and 
management.  The  comments  filed  on 
behalf  of  the  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Director  Joe  Dear  which 
were  included  following  my  remarks 
last  night,  are  typical  of  the  more  than 
60,000  comments  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  changes  in  apprenticeship 
rules  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Quite  bluntly,  the  citizens  of 
my  State  would  not  welcome  a  change 
in  Federal  law  that  would  allow  an  ap- 
prenticeship program  Crom  some  other 
State  to  set  up  shop  in  Washington 
State  without  obtaining  approval  from 
Washington  State.  And  once  again,  I 
believe  the  administration  should  sub- 
mit a  legislative  proposal  to  Congress, 
for  hearings  before  the  proper  commit- 
tees of  legislative  jurisdiction  if  it  be- 
lieves the  apprenticeship  system 
should  be  revamped. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
Chairman  Btrd  for  maintaining  this 
restriction  within  H.R.  1281,  particu- 
larly since  this  provision  received  over- 
whelming support  in  the  House  by  a 
244-to-173  margin.  It  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  in  both  bodies,  the 
chairmen  of  the  legislative  conunittees 
of  jurisdiction.  Education  and  Labor  in 
the  other  body,  and  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  here,  both  support  this  pro- 
vision. This  language  provides  Con- 
gress with  an  opportimity  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  regulatory  mischief  that  has 
been  going  on  at  DOL  during  much  of 
the  past  decade.  This  mission  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation.  These  proposed 
regulations  would  be  more  appropriate 
coming  from  a  Department  of  Manage- 
ment, or  a  Department  of  Big  Business, 
rather  than  firom  a  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  sound  a  bit  old 
fashioned  when  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  American  labor  movement  has 
paid  a  great  price,  and  made  a  great 
contribution  to  American  society  down 
through  the  years.  For  the  Federal 
Government  to  try  to  erode  that 
progress  by  a  nickle  and  dime  attack 
on  wage  rates  and  training^  programs 
would  be  a  disgrace. 

Tea;  we  do  need  to  develop  programs 
and  strategies  that  will  help  our  Na- 
tion's work  force  compete  in  the 
changing  global  economy  in  which  we 
Uve. 

And  yes,  we  do  need  to  retrain  many 
of  our  workers  to  take  those  jobs  that 
are  coming  on  line. 

Bat  Mr.  President,  we  also  need  to 
shackle  the  rogue  elephants  that  are 


loose  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
who  are  tnring  to  rewrite  the  law  with- 
out congflessional  approval.  This  lan- 
guage will  accomplish  that  objective. 

To  thoa^  who  claim  we  could  save 
money  by  (implementing  these  changes, 
I  say: 

We  are  spending  billions  to  bail  out 
the  savings  and  loan  cesspool,  working 
people  are  picking  up  that  bill; 

We  are  pending  billions  of  dollars  in 
United  Stites  aid  to  countries  from  Af- 
ghanistan; to  Zaire  and  hundreds  of 
points  in  between;  American  workers 
pay  for  thpse  programs;  and 

We  forgive  the  foreigrn  debts  of  coun- 
tries thatf  join  us  in  battle,  or  who 
begin  to  make  democratic  changes  in 
their  societies;  American  workers  bear 
the  cost  of  those  decisions. 

Here  to^ay,  with  this  language,  we 
have  an  oiportunity  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  wv  the  wage  levels  paid  to 
American  workers.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  thos^  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port Ametican  workers  and  their  wage 
levels  and]  training  needs.  I  urge  a  vote 
against  tQe  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  ^om  Oklahoma.  Now  is  the 
time  and  ihis  is  the  opportunity  to  put 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  back  on 
course,  prp  tec  ting  the  American  work- 
er. I 

The  PflESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NIC^CLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
Senator  SVmms  from  Idaho  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYlilMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  OS  the  Nickles  amendment. 

This  aniendment  would  strip  the  bill 
of  irrelevant  legislative  language  pre- 
venting trie  administration  from  imple- 
menting Davis-Bacon  regulations. 

It  is  badj  enough  that  we  are  poised  to 
pass  a  so-ealled  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental domestic  appropriations  bill 
which  wilj  spend  $4.7  billion— all  only 
shortly  after  we  raised  gas,  beer,  and 
tobacco  tfaxes  because  we  had  sup- 
posedly ciit  spending  to  the  bone. 

It  is  evdn  worse  that  a  little  noticed 
paragraph!  ^^^  slipped  in  that  would 
prevent  tne  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
executingjadministrative  reforms  that, 
when  fulw  phased  in  about  3  years 
from  now;  will  save  the  Government 
S600  million  a  year  in  construction  and 
repair  costs. 

After  a  long  process  of  hearings,  re- 
view, and,  rulemaking,  the  Labor  De- 
partment ilias  finally  promulgated  reg- 
ulations ^hich  recognize  a  separate 
class  of  helpers  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wages 
on  Federal!  and  federally  financed  con- 
struction projects. 

These  rtgulations  have  been  subject 
to  extensive  litigation.  They  have  been 
reworked  and  retooled  over  9  long 
years.  A  Wide  panoply  of  judges  from 
all  segm^ts  of  the  political  si>ectrum 
have  detjemilned  conclusively  that 
these  hel]^r  regulations  are  consistent 
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with  the  pur^ses  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

The  litigantJB,  unable  to  obtain  satis- 
faction from  qhe  courts,  are  attempting 
to  do  an  end-i^un  around  the  regulatory 
and  judicial  process— at  a  cost  of  $600 
million  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  regulations  which 
this  act  seel4s  to  overturn  are  quite 
modest.  Helpejrs  can  only  be  used  where 
the  practice  ii  not  just  identifiable,  but 
prevailing— according  to  a  complex  for- 
mula which  wkll  mean  that  most  firms, 
doing  most  of  the  work  in  a  locality, 
already  musti  be  using  helpers  before 
the  Labor  Department  allows  Federal 
contractors  t<f  employ  them  as  well. 

Furthermore,  a  Federal  construction 
contractor  coiild  not  employ  more  than 
two  helpers  for  every  three  journey- 
men. In  addition,  a  helper  could  not  be 
substituted  for  a  skilled  journeyman 
and,  in  fact,  would  have  to  be  under  the 
direct  superviBion  of  a  journeyman.  Fi- 
nally, the  work  done  by  a  helper  would 
have  to  be  substantially  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  in  nature,  involving  tasks 
such  as  carrying,  holding,  preparing  a 
work  area,  an  1  so  forth. 

These  chanires,  while  modest,  would 
nevertheless  save  $200  million  in  the 
first  year  and  $600  million  a  year  later 
on. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  1281  will  not  be 
viewed  as  on*  of  the  Senate's  prouder 
achievements  But  the  Senate  can  at 
least  avoid  idding  insult  to  injury 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Nickles 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  bad  enough  that 
we  are  poisec  to  pass  a  so-called  dire 
emergency  sipplemental  bill  which 
will  spend  $1.7  billion  right  on  the 
heels,  I  might  remind  my  colleague,  on 
raising  the  ta  ices  of  the  working  Amer- 
ican, on  gaso  ine,  on  beer,  on  tobacco, 
on  about  anything  else  Congress  can 
think  of  just  last  year,  and  now  we  are 
back  here  asking  to  spend  more  money, 
but  even  wor^  this  little-noticed  para- 
graph was  slipped  in  that  would  pre- 
vent the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  being 
able  to  execute  administrative  reforms 
which,  when ,  fully  phased  in,  would 
save  the  Go\temment  $600  million  in 
construction  Repair  costs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  outrageous  how 
antiworker,  tnticapitalistic  the  Con- 
gress has  grown  in  these  recent  years 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  asking  for 
opportunities  for  their  people  to  work 
and  save  and  invest  and  own  property, 
and  we  sit  14  there  and  rigidly  force 
io  intervene  between  the 
Ipportunitles,  at  the  same 
these    taxpayers    more 


Government 
workers  and 
time  costii 
money. 

I  ask 
added  as  a  co 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ^s  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  NICKLkS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  1  minute 


mous  consent  that  I  be 
iponsor  of  this  very  fine 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  few 
subjects  have  generated  more  con- 
troversy over  the  years  than  proposed 
changes  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  a  stat- 
ute that  is  now  some  60  years  old  but 
has  been  largely  unchanged  in  that 
time. 

I  had  thought  there  were  three 
schools  of  thought  on  this  issue — repeal 
it,  leave  it  alone  or  reform  it.  I  count 
myself  in  the  last  category.  I  support 
the  act,  and  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  act— that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  un- 
dercut local  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  helper  regulations  have  been 
through  9  years  of  regulatory  and  judi- 
cial pulling  and  hauling.  What  has 
emerged  is  absolutely  true  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act. 

If  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  pri- 
vate construction  are  working  on  jobs 
with  helpers,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  use  helpers  on  Its  jobs,  too. 

This  is  hardly  a  radical  concept,  in 
fact,  I  think  this  is  the  only  job  classi- 
fication that  must  show  majority  sta- 
tus before  it  is  permitted. 

This  is  a  reasonable  safeguard.  These 
regulations  will  permit  some  contrac- 
tors to  use  helpers  on  Federal  projects 
where  helpers  represent  essentially  the 
majority  practice  in  an  area. 

That  saves  money.  Workers  will  be 
paid  helper  rates  for  helper  work,  rath- 
er than  the  journeyman  premium  now 
paid.  That  is  why  this  rider  will  cost  S2 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  unless  the 
Nickles  amendment  is  adopted. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  union  gen- 
eral contractor  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. So  far  as  I  know,  all  of  them  use 
helpers.  Yet  when  it  comes  time  to  bid 
on  a  Federal  job,  they  are  forced  to 
conform  their  practices  to  the  Federal 
Government's— not  the  other  way 
around.  This  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  I  thought  Davis-Bacon  was  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Today  we  don't  have  three  schools  of 
thought— we  have  just  two.  If  you 
agree  that  the  purpose  of  Davis-Bacon 
should  be  to  mirror  local  wages  and 
working  conditions,  then  you  should 
support  this  amendment. 

If  you  believe  that  the  taxpayers 
should  pay  a  yearly  premium  of  S500 
million  in  order  to  preserve  the  work 
rules  of  the  minority  of  workers  in  an 
area,  then  you  should  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

It  is  that  simple. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  want  to  strike  this  provision 
do  not  understand  the  importance  of 
apprenticeship      training      programs. 


There  are  over  200,000  Americans  par- 
ticipating in  apprenticeship  programs 
who  are  not  only  getting  skills  but  also 
getting  some  educational  benefit. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  undermine 
these  privately  funded  construction  in- 
dustry programs,  where  is  the  Govern- 
ment going  to  get  the  money  to  pro- 
vide training  for  construction  workers 
and  for  other  skills? 

Since  the  Department  published  the 
proposed  new  apprenticeship  regula- 
tions last  fall,  it  has  received  thou- 
sands of  negative  comments,  not  just 
firom  workers  and  worker  organizations 
in  the  construction  industry,  but  also 
from  employers  who  are  committed  to 
work  force  training  and  States  which 
are  currently  playing  an  important 
role  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Apprenticeship  Act.  The 
Apprenticeship  Council  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  advised  the 
Department  that  it  strongly  opposes 
the  proposed  regulations  because  they 
would  prohibit  States  from  establish- 
ing minimal  apprenticeship  standards 
for  programs  operated  within  their  ju- 
risdictions. 

During  her  confirmation  proceedings, 
the  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  Lynn  Mar- 
tin, advised  that  the  Department  is  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  issues  raised 
by  opponents  of  the  new  regulations 
and  indicated  that  she  was  prepared  to 
work  with  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  to  revise  the  regu- 
lations to  address  those  concerns.  I  ai>- 
preciate  that  commitment  and  I  am 
fully  prepared  to  work  with  her  on  this 
matter. 

The  provision  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa seeks  to  strike  in  no  way  pre- 
vents the  Secretary  from  proceeding 
with  efforts  to  come  up  with  revisions 
that  will  achieve  the  Department's 
stated  goal  of  expanding  the  concept  of 
apprenticeship  to  industries  and  occu- 
pations that  do  not  have  an  apprentice- 
ship tradition,  a  goal  which  I  share.  It 
simply  ensures  that  in  the  meantime, 
no  funds  will  be  expended  to  implement 
revisions  that  would  undermine  exist- 
ing, effective  apprenticeship  programs 
in  the  construction  industry. 

All  we  are  saying  is  let  us  preserve 
the  existing  regrulation  and  try  to  find 
ways  to  work  with  the  administration. 
If  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  exist- 
ing regulations  that  we  can  improve  or 
strengthen,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 
But  why  jeopardize  existing  programs 
that  have  been  evaluated  and  reevalu- 
ated and  each  time  come  up  with  shin- 
ing colors. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  accept  this  amendment,  and  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  will  move  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  50  seconds. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clarify  something  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Kennedy,  has 
alleged,  that  this  would  undo  the  ap- 
prenticeship program.  That  is  totally 
fklse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  language 
that  I  am  trying  to  strike  would  throw 
out  revisions  to  the  apprenticeship  reg- 
ulations that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  working  on  with  organized 
labor  and  business  groups  that  have 
not  even  been  finalized.  They  throw 
out  those  proposed  regulations  as  well. 
The  language  says  not  1  dime  should  be 
spent  on  implementing  regulations 
dealing  with  helpers  and  dealing  with 
apprenticeship  programs. 

Again.  I  tell  my  friend  and  colleague 
that  this  goes  all  the  way  back  to  even 
President  Carter's  Labor  Secretary 
who  suggested  that  we  need  to  make 
some  changes  in  helpers.  We  need  to 
allow  helpers  because  that  is  a  common 
practice  throughout  private  construc- 
tion industry.  Contractors  have  helper 
classifications  except  for  when  they  do 
business  with  the  Federal  Government. 
They  are  prevented  from  having  a  help- 
er classification  or  a  semiskilled  classi- 
fication when  they  do  business  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  worked  hard  to  try  to 
keep  us  within  our  spending  cape.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  this  amendment,  we  are 
going  to  waste  $523  million  next  year 
and  over  the  next  6  years  nearly  S3  bil- 
lion. 

Again,  I  say  more  importantly,  we 
are  going  to  be  denying  thousands  of 
people  the  opportunity  to  get  into  con- 
struction of  Federal  buildings.  Why 
should  we  pass  a  law  which  mandates 
they  should  be  paid  S20  an  hour?  The 
marketplace  will  not  hire  them  at  that 
level  and  they  will  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  My  good  friend  ought 
to  understand  that  if  we  prevent  the 
Department  of  Labor  from  implement- 
ing the  proposed  revisions  to  the  ap- 
prenticeship regulations,  we  leave  in- 
tact the  existing  regulations.  This  does 
not  eliminate  the  existing  regulations. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  one  in  this  body  who  does  not 
have  respect  for  John  Dimlop.  He  has 
reviewed  the  claim  that  savings  would 
result  from  the  new  helper  regulations 
and  this  is  what  he  said. 

While  •  •  •  the  wa^e  costs  may  be  lower, 
labor  costs  may  be  higrfaer  because  of  the 
greater  cost  of  supervision.  Also  increased 
use  of  helpers  Quite  frequently  leads  to  lower 
productivity  of  workers,  or  inferior  products. 
•  *  *  There  Is  simply  no  sound  basis  for  gra- 
tuitously assuming  that  lower  wage  rates  in 
the  construction  industry  generally  mean 
lower  costs  to  the  public.  •  *  • 

John  Dunlop  knows  this  industry;  he 
has  spent  a  lifetime  in  it.  And  he  is  a 
Republican  conunenting  on  regulations 
Iiroposed  under  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  hope  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  be  de- 
feated and  that  we  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion in  the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  under  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  ready. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  such  time  as 
he  desires. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment. 

While  I  would  prefer  that  we  were 
visiting  the  issue  of  Davis-Bacon  re- 
form in  general,  the  specific  matter  we 
are  dealing  with  today  is — in  this  Sen- 
ator's opinion— of  no  less  significance. 

Mr.  President,  section  303  of  the  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Labor  firom  spending  money  to  admin- 
ister Davis-Bacon  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  helpers  or  semiskilled 
workers  on  Federal  construction  con- 
tracts. 

In  addition,  the  language  of  section 
303  enjoins  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  promulgating  regulations  per- 
taining to  revisions  to  apprenticeship 
programs  in  the  construction  industry. 

While  I  am  none-too-happy  about 
freezing  up  much-needed  changes  in  the 
regulations  dealing  with  apprentice- 
ship programs,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  backhand  way  in 
which  the  so-called  Davis-Bacon  helper 
regulations— which  became  effective 
just  last  month— are  being  obliterated. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing about  these  regulations. 

REGULATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  TESTED  IN  COURTS 

First,  they  were  initially  issued  in 
1982  and  since  that  time  all  challenges 
to  their  scope  and  validity  have  been 
ftilly  reviewed  in  the  courts  and  de- 
cided in  the  department's  favor.  In- 
deed, I  can't  imagine  a  set  of  regula- 
tions that  have  been  more  carefully  or 
more  extensively  scrutinized. 

RBOULATIONS  SAVE  MILLIONS 

Second,  Mr.  President,  these  helper 
regulations  will  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  substantial  amount  of 
money  in  construction  labor  costs.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
Lynn  Martin  in  which  she  says  that  in 
fiscal  year  1992  alone,  the  savingrs  in 
labor  costs  amount  to  over  S620  mil- 
lion. Even  for  a  spend-happy  Congress, 
that's  a  lot  of  bucks. 

And  in  this  Senator's  opinion,  if  it 
could  be  done,  that  money  would  be 
much  better  spent  on  more  important 
domestic  programs— such  as  on  our 
veterans  programs  or  education  pro- 
grams— than  on  subsidizing  union 
wages  and  creating  artificial  econo- 
mies for  Federal  construction  projects. 


Indeed,  i  Mr.  President,  I  bet  that  if 
you  askeq  just  about  any  American 
taxpayer  whether  they  would  rather 
spend  S60#  million  of  their  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  next  year  on  paying  in- 
flated wa  res  to  semiskilled  workers  on 
construct  on  projects  or  would  prefer 
to  spend  that  money  on  bujring  more 
textbooks  and  computers  for  their  kids 
to  use  in  bchool,  their  answer  would  be 
pretty  obvious. 

But,  Cctagress  has  this  habit  of  for- 
getting wpose  money  they  are  spending 
and  whos4  interests  they  are  represent- 
ing when  Spending  that  money. 

REOULAinONS  MAKE  GOOD  POLICY  SENSE 

Finally]  Mr.  President,  the  helper 
regulatioBs  are  modest  in  scope  and 
make  goqd  sense  from  a  policy  stand- 
point. 

These  regulations  address  the  arcane 
requirement  under  Davis-Bacon  that 
workers  l^e  paid  skilled  wages  for  un- 
skilled wirk.  While  it's  a  sweet  deal  for 
the  unskilled  worker,  it's  a  rotten  deal 
for  the  skilled  workers,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

"The  helper  regulations  cut  back  on 
this  sensiless  requirement  and  permit 
the  emplcprment  of  semiskilled  workers 
at  less  tiian  a  joumeylevel  wage  on 
Federal  construction  projects. 

In  short,  what  the  regulations  do  is 
introduce!  an  element  of  free  market 
competitKreness  back  into  the  Federal 
construction  contract  process. 

I  mighd  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
helper  referulations  are  also  carefully 
limited  iii  their  application  to  prevent 
any  abusds. 

They  set  no  Goverxmient-imposed 
constraints  or  conditions  on  construc- 
tion cont  "actors  or  construction  work- 
ers. 

The  en  plo3nment  of  helpers  is  per- 
mitted oi  ly  when  their  use  is  the  pre- 
vailing pi  actice  in  an  area. 

And  finally,  the  regulations  place 
lihiitatio!  is  on  the  ratio  of  helpers  to 
joumeym  m. 

CONCLUSION 

So  her*  we  are  faced  with  an  appro- 
priations bill  that  legrislates  sub- 
stantive labor  policy  by  obliterating 
regulatio:  ts  that  make  a  lot  of  sense. 
The  regulations  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  boatload  of  money  and  en- 
courage the  employment  of  semiskilled 
workers  who  would  otherwise  be  shut 
out  of  feuch  jobs  on  construction 
projects.  1 

So  I  hdpe,  Mr.  President,  that  each 
Member  m  this  Chamber  will  carefully 
consider  the  important  policy  consider- 
ations b€|hind  the  helper  regulations, 
the  painstakingly  careful  process  that 
led  to  thfe  effectiveness  of  the  regula- 
tions lasti  month,  and  the  serious  con- 
sequence4  of  eliminating  those  regula- 
tions, an4  vote  in  favor  of  the  Nickles 
amendment  to  strike  the  offending  lan- 
guage frftm  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations uegislation. 
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I  might  adl,  Mr.  President,  that  as 
we  keep  addi:ig  to  this  bill,  I  can  see  a 
veto  loominu  larger  and  larger  and 
larger.  So  I  c  o  not  know  how  much  we 
want  to  test  :he  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States— hi!  is  pretty  testy  himself 
these  days — ^>n  how  far  we  can  push 
him  on  how  much  money  we  are  going 
to  spend  and  how  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  load  up  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  I  hope  we 
adopt  the  Nickles  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
administratidn  has  opposed  provisions 
contained  in  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental apnropriations  bill  address- 
ing the  so-called  helper  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  S500  million 
per  annum  of]  Federcd  tax  dollars  would 
re  reject  the  House  lan- 
lit  the  expanded  use  of 
Federal      construction 


be  saved  if 
guage  and 
helpers      on  | 
projects. 

This  claim  | 
wage  helper 


With  rega 
using  helper 
dustry.  Dr. 


t.hat  using  untrained,  low 
to  construct  our  public 
buildings  has]  been  examined  by  a  lead- 
ing construction  industry  economist — 
Dr.  John  Dtinlop — and  has  been  cat- 
egorically rejected. 

As  you  kn6w.  Dr.  Dunlop  served  at 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  Presi- 
dent Ford.  He  has  served  on  virtually 
every  public  board  that  has  dealt  with 
construction  industry  costs. 

to  the  cost  impact  of 
in  the  construction  in- 
>unlop  has  performed  an 
economic  analysis  which  demonstrates 
that  no  tax  dollars  will  be  saved  by  uti- 
lizing these  (Classifications.  Dr.  Dimlop 
states: 

Its  conclusion  was  reached  by  use  of  sim- 
plistic formulation  which  Is  wanting  from  an 
economist's  pofnt  of  view  and  which  I  And  to 
be  totally  Insubportable.  Its  methodology  is 
based  on  a  fonnula  which  utterly  falls  to 
take  into  account  all  of  the  real  economic 
factors  and  forpes  which  contribute  to  costs 
on  a  construction  project.  It  appears  that 
the  Department  takes  the  current  wage  rates 
and  subtracts  {therefrom  the  savings  to  be 
gained  by  the  'cheaper  rates  when  non-pre- 
vailing helpers  replace  jH-evalling  laborers 
and  mechanics;*  *  *  (T)he  Department  mul- 
tiplies that  wage  differentiation  by  the  num- 
ber of  helper  substitutes  and  then  arrives  at 
some  projected  mathematical  savings.  Such 
an  exercise.  In  fact  proves  nothing.*  *  * 

Dr.  Dunlop  rioes  on  to  further  explain 
why  the  clain  of  tax  savings  is  wrong 
and  fails  to  tiake  into  account  the  fac- 
tors which  in  fact  actually  add  costs  if 
helpers  are  used.  Dr.  Dunlop  states 
again: 

Focusing  on  the  cost  savings  aspect  of  the 
helper  Issue,  in  the  real  world  helpers  are 
used  in  a  system  which  requires  more  super- 
visors and  usep  less  journeymen  than  the 
system  that  d4es  not  use  helpers.  While  in 
the  former,  w^e  costs  may  be  lower,  labor 
costs  may  be  lugher  because  of  the  greater 
costs  of  superyision.  Also,  Increased  use  of 
helpers  quite  frequently  leads  to  lower  pro- 
ductivity of  workers,  or  Inferior  products. 

When  more  Supervisors  are  needed,  that 
will  tend  to  balance  off  any  assumed  helper 
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savings.  If  "helpers"  c&nnot  do  the  Job  as 
quickly  as  a  qualified  mechanic,  then  there 
may  be  no  cost  saving  in  fact.  These  and 
myriad  other  inquiries  suggest  that  cost  sav- 
ings can  only  be  arrived  at  after  a  compara- 
tive cost  determination  on  the  increased  use 
of  helpers,  taking  into  account  all  relevant 
fiactors.*  •  * 

There  is  simply  no  sound  basis  for  gratu- 
itously assuming  that  lower  wage  rates  in 
the  construction  industry  generally  mean 
lower  costs  to  the  public  without  looking  at 
the  total  costs  of  the  system  used. 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  Hnal  point. 
Dr.  Dunlop  served  in  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. He  chaired  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Stabilization  Committee 
in  the  early  1970's.  The  purpose  of  the 
Stabilization  Committee  was  to  con- 
trol costs  in  the  construction  industry. 
Dr.  Dunlop  is  no  friend  to  runaway 
spending  in  this  industry.  He  has  pre- 
sented to  us  a  sound  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact of  this  new  helper  regrulation  and 
one  that  casts  serious  doubt  on  the  De- 
partment's proposition  that  using  un- 
trained helpers  will  create  lower  wage 
costs.  In  fact,  it  most  likely  will  create 
higher  labor  costs  on  public  construc- 
tion. This  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  not  save  it  one  penny,  con- 
trary to  the  claims  we  have  heard 
today. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NiCKLES]  to  delete  language  from  H.R. 
1281,  the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
prohibiting  the  Department  of  I>abor 
from  implementing  its  new  helper  or 
apprenticeship  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  regula- 
tions would  seriously  weaken  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  would  have  a  det^ 
rimental  impact  upon  thousands  of 
construction  workers  currently  pro- 
tected by  Davis-Bacon.  The  adverse 
consequences  of  these  regulations 
would  include:  widespread  job  losses  for 
skilled  workers  employed  on  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  construction 
projects;  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
class  of  poorly  trained,  unskilled,  and 
low-paid  workers:  and  the  serious  dis- 
ruption of  existing  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  rejected  all  efforts  to  weak- 
en the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on  the  issue  of 
helper  regulations.  Thwarted  in  the 
legislative  arena,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  resorted  to  the  regulatory 
process  to  accomplish  its  objectives  on 
this  issue.  The  Department  chose  to 
implement  its  new  regulations  despite 
a  pending  court  challenge  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  defer  any  such  ac- 
tion until  the  conclusion  of  the  appeals 
process. 

In  a  letter  emphasizing  the  adminis- 
tration's strong  opposition  to  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  section  308  of  H.R. 
1281,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  writes  that 
the  administration  also  opposes,  and  I 


quote,  "legrislating  substantive  labor 
policy  in  an  appropriations  bill."  Fur- 
ther, the  administration  asserts  that 
an  appropriations  bill  is  inappropriate 
as  a  "vehicle  for  introducing  signifi- 
cant reversals  in  established  govern- 
mental policies." 

Mr.  President,  drastic  measures  re- 
quire drastic  responses.  I  believe  the 
regulatory  process  is  an  inappropriate 
manner  in  which  to  circumvent  the 
legislative  process  and  expressed  will 
of  the  Congrress.  The  defeat  of  this 
amendment  will  reaffirm  the  objectives 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  which  Congress 
has  repeatedly  and  consistently  sup- 
ported over  the  course  of  the  past  55 
years. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  projwsed 
changes  in  apprenticeship  regulations 
finalized  by  the  Labor  Department.  Ha- 
waii is  1  of  30  States  and  territories 
that  would  see  Its  State  apprenticeship 
councils  abolished  under  the  proposed 
regulations.  Additionally,  these 
changes  would  preempt  a  State's  abil- 
ity to  set  program  standards  higher 
than  minimum  Federal  levels,  render 
the  apprenticeship  system  unenforce- 
able by  abolishing  ratio  requirements 
of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  and  re- 
duce the  overall  quality  and  standards 
of  instruction  and  training  established 
by  existing  State  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  current  regulations 
have  served  us  well  for  many  years.  I 
stongly  oppose  any  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  circumvent  congressional  ju- 
risdiction and  weaken  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  amendment  to 
strike  language  from  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  legislation.  Spe- 
cifically, the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa would  permit  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  begin  implementing  its  final 
regulatory  changes  regarding  the 
worker  category  known  as  helpers. 

For  more  than  a  decade  I  have 
watched  and  participated  in  debates  re- 
garding the  merits  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  for  this  re- 
form to  be  successful  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  must  put  politics  aside  and 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  infiation- 
ary  effects  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Last  summer.  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  Senator  Kennedy  joined  me  in  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  directing  the 
Greneral  Accounting  Office  to  put  to- 
gether a  study  on  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
Regrettably,  that  provision  was 
dropped  during  the  conference  commit- 
tee with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congress  should  reexamine  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  To  what  extent  does 
it  prevent  many  small  and  minority- 
owned  businesses  from  bidding  on  fed- 
erally funded  construction  projects?  To 


what  degree  does  it  distort  the 
prevaling  wage  scale  in  parts  of  the 
country?  Does  the  act  artificially  drive 
up  the  cost  of  building  and  construc- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government? 
These  are  a  few  questions  that  must  be 
definitively  and  authoritatively  an- 
swered by  an  independent,  nonpartisan, 
group  before  we  can  agree  on  the  need 
for  Davis-Bacon  reform.  I  urge  the 
Labor  Committee  to  make  such  an  ef- 
fort a  priority  for  this  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  si>eak  for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  mom; 
Morning's  at  seven: 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn: 
God's  In  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


[R< 

>llcall  Vote  No. 

35  Leg.] 

yEA8-37 

Bond 

Oramin 

Noan 

Boren 

Oraasley 

PreHler 

Brown 

Hatch 

Roth 

Bams 

Helms 

Radman 

Co&U 

Jeffords 

Seymoar 

Codumn 

SlmpsoD 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Smith 

Cnig 

Lett 

Syaims 

DuiforUi 

Lxigar 

Thnrmond 

Dole 

Mack 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

MnCaln 

Waraer 

Gum 

McConneU 

Gorton 

Nlckles 
NAyS-€3 

Adams 

Ezon 

Metienbaom 

Akaka 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Baucos 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Gore 

Murkowskl 

Blngaman 

Graham 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Harkln 

PeU 

Breaoz 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Heflln 

ReU 

Bttmpen 

Halni 

Bl«le 

Bardlr.k 

Hollliws 

Robb 

By  I'd 

Inooye 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  51)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  pa- 
tience and  courtesy  for  our  side  of  the 
aisle  as  we  were  able  to  obtain  all  our 
votes  in  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. I  appreciate  that.  It  was 
very  good  of  the  majority  leader  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
only  the  first  day  of  spring,  it  is  also 
the  first  spring  day. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  take  on 
some  additional  exhilaration  and  en- 
ergy inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  spring 
day  and  the  first  day  of  spring  and 
spring  from  their  offices  and  spring  to 
the  floor  and  spring  from  their  chairs 
and  call  up  amendments. 

We  have  today,  which  is  Wednesday. 
We  could  finish  by  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  We  could  probably  have  the 
first  conference  meeting  with  the 
House  and  the  two  chairmen  of  the 
conference  could  then  indicate  what 
our  diCferences  are  with  the  House,  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  have  to  be  resolved,  and 
get  the  respective  staffs  working  on 
those  differences  and  set  a  meeting  for 
tomorrow  morning.  We  could  have  a 
finiltfiil  conference,  hopefully  complete 
the  conference  and  report  back  to  the 
respective  Houses  the  results,  and  have 
those  votes  in  the  two  Houses  and  send 
the  legislation  on  to  the  President. 

The  majority  leader  has  indicated  if 
we  complete  our  work  on  these  two 
supplemental  bills  and  the  conferences 
that  the  Senate  would  not  be  in  session 
on  Friday.  So  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
work  to  help  make  that  come  about. 

I  win  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Before  I  do,  may  I  ask  the 
Chair  what  the  order  is  as  of  yesterday 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Nickles 
amendment  anent  Davis-Bacon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
NiCKLBS  was  authorized  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
DBCcmcoa  with  respect  to  Jordan. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  going  to 
pat  in  a  quorum  call,  If  we  were  just 


waiting  tor  others— I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  realize  there  was  somebody  who 
was  about  to  bring  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  seek  to  have 
someone  yield  to  me  if  there  is  an 
amendmant.  I  think  right  now  we 
would  prsbably  rather  see  the  bill  go 
forward. 

Mr.  BIRD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S3 

(Purpoi  e:  To  prohibit  the  obllgratlon  or 
expendl  ;ure  of  certain  funds  for  Jordan) 

Mr.  NI(  ;KLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amen<  ment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  ai  id  Senator  DeConcdji  and  ask 
for  its  im  mediate  consideration. 

The  i  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wil  report. 

The  leg  [slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Sen  iter  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCK- 
LESJ,  for  hi  mself  and  Mr.  DeConcini,  proposes 
an  amendiBent  numbered  53. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection!  ^^  ^^  ^°  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 
SEC  80S.  FiicmiBrncm  on  certain  assistance 

[FOR  JORDAN. 

(a)  PRoriBinoN.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  t^ls  section,  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated I  or  otherwise  made  available  by 
the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1991,  may  t  e  obligated  or  expended  for  assist- 
ance for  A>rdan  except  pursuant  to  appro- 
priate congressional  notification  i;H-ocedures. 

(b)  ExcEtTiONS.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to — 

ice  for  refugees;  or 
ice  to  finance  the  training  or 
)lde  Jordan  of  students  whose 
itudy  or  training  program  began 
late  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

.—Notwithstanding  subsection 
.  Lppropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  jor  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  i(  relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund)  may  bnly  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
Jordan  If  me  President  determines  and  cer- 
tifies to  tlie  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  Government  of  Jordan  has 
taken  steps  to  advance  the  peace  process  In 
the  Middle  !East. 

(d)  Defd*tions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(1)  the  '  erm  "appropriate  congressional 
commltteei"  means  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatioas  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(2)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional  no- 
tUlcatlon  irocedures"  means— 

(A)  with  respect  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
proprlatloiB  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Benate,  the  procedures  of  section 
523  of  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Fi- 
nancing, atid  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act.  IB91,  and 

<B)  with  respect  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  IForeign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representajiives.   the  ix'ocedures  applicable 
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to  reprogramiilng  notifications  under  sec- 
tion 634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

(e)  Repeal.- -(1)  The  ninth  proviso  of  the 
Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Prognims  Appropriations  Act,  1991, 
is  hereby  repea  led. 

(2)  Any  oth<r  provision  of  law  that  ear- 
marks economic  or  military  assistance  for 
Jordan  shall  hive  no  force  or  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  today 
is  not  the  tame  amendment  as  was 
originally  laid  down  in  the  Congres- 
sional RECORD,  just  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  ciUeagues.  The  amendment 
I  am  ofl'ering'  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  DeConcini  basically  would 
prohibit  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  Jordem  that  was  appropriated 
in  1991.  That  is  the  fiscal  year  that  we 
are  in  right  now.  In  1991  we  appro- 
priated S20  niillion  of  military  aid  and 
$36  million  of  economic  aid. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  will  tell  jjou,  after  talking  to  the 
President,  hej  said  that  he  has  now  sus- 
pended that  aid,  so  it  has  not  gone  for- 
ward and  I  iompliment  him  for  that 
suspension. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  that  we 
have  before  as  right  now  would  repeal 
that  assistance  unless  the  President 
certified  to  Congress,  with  respect  to 
economic  aidl  that  Jordan  was  making 
a  good  faith  effort  and  positive  con- 
tribution to^»ard  the  peace  process  in 
the  Middle  EJast.  If  he  made  that  cer- 
tification to  Congress,  then  the  eco- 
nomic assistapce  could  go  forward. 

Also,  pertaining  to  the  military  as- 
sistance, the!  amendment  that  I  have 
introduced  niould  repeal  the  military 
assistance,  SlO  million  that  we  appro- 
priated last  year.  It  would  allow  the 
authority  though,  if  he 

:e  for  some  reason — and  I 
personally  wbuld  hope  that  he  would 
not — but  if  l^e  wished  to  go  forward 
with  the  S20  million  of  military  aid,  he 
could  notify  the  Congress  as  he  does 
through  the  I  reprogramming  process, 
notify  the  twto  appropriate  committees 
in  both  the  Ifouse  and  the  Senate,  the 
Appropriations  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees,  and  that  money 
could  go  forv^d  as  well.  As  I  stated,  I 
hope  not.  I  l|ope  that  we  do  not  have 
any  military  I  assistance  going  forward 
to  Jordan  beoause  of  their  past  actions 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  have  been 
offended,  I  think  the  Senate  has  been 
ofiended,  andj  I  think  this  country  has 

by  the  actions  that  Jor- 
We  have  given  Jordan. 

40  years,  billions  of  dol- 
ic  and  military  assist- 
Jordan  actively  op- 
posed the  UnHed  States  and  our  coali- 
tion partners;  they  opposed  all  U.N. 
resolutions  that  pertained  to  Iraq;  they 
provided  polidcal  and  moral  support  to 
Saddam  Hussiein.  And  I  will  mention 
some  of  the  ( luotes  that  King  Hussein 
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of  Jordan  made  in  relationship  to  the 
war  and  to  the  United  States  and  our 
effort.  I  am  offended.  I  think  all  Ameri- 
cans have  been  offended  by  those  com- 
ments. 

They  attacked  our  motives.  They  at- 
tacked our  actions.  Basically  the  King 
said  the  United  States  was  destroying 
the  Iraqi  people  and,  of  course,  we  all 
know  that  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  mention  as 
well  that  I  and  16  of  our  colleagues 
made  a  recent  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
to  Kuwait  and  also  into  Iraq.  We  saw  a 
lot  of  boxes  that  contained  ammuni- 
tion that  came  from  Jordan.  Jordanian 
arms  were  used  against  American  sol- 
diers. And  Jordanian  rhetoric  was  used 
against  the  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to 
speak  out.  I  think  we  are  obliged  to 
speak  out.  It  is  Congress'  responsibility 
to  appropriate  money.  This  is  a  case 
where  we  have  appropriated  some 
money  that  I  personally  wish  that  we 
had  not.  I  happen  to  serve  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  appropriated  $55  mil- 
lion for  Jordanian  assistance.  And 
what  did  we  get  in  return?  We  got  more 
than  a  slap  in  the  face.  We  got  Jor- 
danian assistance  to  Iraq  verbally, 
morally,  and  materially.  We  had  oppo- 
sition from  Jordan  almost  every  step  of 
the  way  in  our  efforts  not  only  to  liber- 
ate Kuwait  but  also  to  restore  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  to  peace  and  normalcy 
in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  might  yield  for  a  couple 
of  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  Jordan  conunit- 
ted  real  fault  in  siding  with  Saddam 
Hussein  in  the  war.  I  feel,  as  I  believe 
most  Senators  do,  that  Jordan  has  no 
claim  on  our  economic  or  military  aid 
as  a  result  of  that.  Especially  consider- 
ing past  history  and  the  amount  of  our 
aid  they  have  received,  I  think  it  would 
be  wrong  for  them  to  expect  now,  based 
on  what  they  have  done,  that  they  have 
some  claim  on  American  economic  or 
military  aid. 

Indeed,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee,  I  will  op- 
pose such  a  claim.  I  think  President 
Bush  has  been  absolutely  right  in  sus- 
pending economic  and  military  aid.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  my 
understanding  is  correct  that  since 
February  6,  the  President  has  cut  off 
all  aid  except  for  humanitarian  aid? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

(Mr.  KOHL  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  And,  again,  I  think 
President  Bush  is  right.  I  think  he  has 
used  appropriate  and  commendable  dis- 
cretion. I  commend  the  President  for 
doing  it. 


As  I  understand  from  talking  with 
the  administration,  the  President  has 
retained  the  ability  to  give  refugee  aid, 
disaster  assistance,  and  food  aid  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  number  of  refu- 
gees that  are  going  into  Jordan. 

I  believe  what  the  administration  has 
done  is  shown  what  is  basically  the  hu- 
manitarian nature  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  do  not  cut  off  refugees. 
That  is  an  entirely  different  situation 
than  economic  and  military  aid.  I 
would  assume  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa agrees  with  the  President,  with 
me  and  others  that  that  is  an  appro- 
priate gesture? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Actually  in  our  amendment  we 
exempt  refugee  assistance  and  we  do 
not  touch  any  agriculture  or  food  as- 
sistance going  into  Jordan. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  also  understand  the 
amendment  repeals  the  fiscal  year  1990 
earmai'ks? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  think  that  is  appro- 
priate, too.  Because  if  we  did  not  repeal 
those  earmarks  the  irony  is,  no  matter 
now  President  Bush  felt  about  this  and 
no  matter  how  the  American  people 
felt  about  Jordan's  action,  he  would 
still  have  to  send  the  fiscal  1990  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  So  I  think  that 
is  an  appropriate  thing. 

I  also  understand  that  the  President, 
if  he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  resume 
U.S.  aid  should  there  be  a  sudden  shift 
in  Jordan's  policy,  he  could  do  that 
through  the  normal  notification  proce- 
dure, through  the  appropriate  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  committees.  Is 
that  also  correct? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  This  amendment  actu- 
ally has  the  benefit  of  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  flexibility  and  the  foreign  pol- 
icy tools  that  he  needs,  carrying  out 
policy  in  a  way  that  I  think  reflects 
the  views  of  the  vast  majority  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Vermont.  I  also  appre- 
ciate his  assistance  with  this  amend- 
ment, that  of  his  staff  and  also  Senator 
Kasten  and  his  staff  for  their  coopera- 
tion. We  also  had,  as  the  Senator  I  am 
sure  is  aware,  some  cooperation  from 
the  State  Department  trying  to  craft 
this. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  handicap  or  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  any  way  whatsoever.  We 
have  given  the  President  flexibility  in 
this  amendment.  It  is  my  desire  and  in- 
tent to  cut  off  any  mdlitary  assistance 
for  Jordan  but  we  have  also  given  the 
President  flexibility,  if  it  is  deemed  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
thinks  Jordan  is  making  a  good-faith 
effort  and  a  positive  contribution  to- 
ward the  Middle  East  peace  process,  he 


can  come  back  to  Congress  and  ask  for 
approval  from  those  committees  and 
receive  assistance  and  basically  go 
through  the  notification  process,  which 
is  standard.  That  is  on  the  military 
side. 

The  President  is  also  given  flexibility 
on  economic  assistance.  He  can  certi^ 
to  Congress  that  he  thinks  Jordan  is 
making  a  positive  contribution  toward 
the  peace  process  and  go  ahead  and  re- 
lease the  economic  assistance.  That  is 
$35  million  on  the  economic  assistance 
and  X20  million  on  the  military  assist- 
ance. 

Also,  so  my  colleagues  will  know,  the 
amendment  I  originally  drafted  would 
have  banned  all  military  assistance 
that  is  in  the  pipeline.  We  have  several 
years  of  military  assistance  that  has 
not  been  totally  spent.  We  did  not 
touch  that.  You  have  to  abrogate  con- 
tracts. My  original  amendment  would 
have  done  that.  That  was  originally  my 
preference.  Again  we  are  trying  to  give 
some  flexibility  to  the  President  but 
also  at  the  same  time  send  a  very 
strong  signal  that  we  do  not  turn 
around  and  just  keep  giving  money  to 
governments  that  turn  around  and 
blast  the  United  States  day  after  day, 
in  their  home  country,  in  their  home 
region,  but  also  in  the  United  Nations. 

King  Hussein,  and  I  have  met  him,  is 
a  very  personable  fellow.  He  has  mar- 
ried a  very  lovely  American.  We  have 
had  him  as  a  guest  of  the  Senate  a  few 
times,  in  my  11  years  in  the  Senate.  He 
is  an  articulate  spokesman  for  his 
country. 

Most  of  us  would  like  to  consider 
ourselves  friends  of  King  Hussein.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  look  at  the  current 
situation  and  say,  wait  a  minute,  has 
his  remarks,  has  his  voting  record,  has 
his  stance  on  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
been  deserving  of  continued  American 
taxpayer  generosity;  and  I  say  no. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  King's  state- 
ments have  been  very  unhelpful  toward 
solving  this  problem.  They  have  gen- 
erated strife  and  animosity.  They  gen- 
erated hatred.  Instead  of  trying  to  cool 
the  hatred  and  the  passions  and  the  un- 
rest in  the  Middle  East,  in  many  cases 
the  King's  statements  have  done  just 
the  opposite. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy  of  King 
Hussein's  speech  and  I  will  have  that 
printed  in  the  RSCORO.  But  I  will  just 
highlight  a  couple  of  his  comments 
which  bothered  this  Senator  and  I 
would  expect  would  bother  all  Sen- 
ators. 

I  quote  one  section  of  it.  It  sajrs, 
quoting  King  Hussein: 

Tbe  alternative  to  a  cease-fire  is  the  de- 
struction of  Arabs  and  Muslims — their  hu- 
miliation, their  exploitation,  the  trampling- 
of  their  honor,  pride,  and  legitimate  hopes, 
and  hatred  and  strife  between  tbe  nations. 

Talking  about  the  Iraqis: 

To  them,  while  we  send  our  love  and  onr 
;»1de  as  they  defend  as  all  and  raise  the  ban- 
ner that  says,  "God  is  great."  the  banner  of 
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Arabs  and  Islam,  we  salute  Iraq  and  Its  he- 
roic army,  its  steadfast  people,  its  glorious 
women,  its  brave  children,  and  its  aged,  who 
are  confronting  with  faith  the  bombers,  the 
battleship,  and  tons  of  explosives. 

He  goes  on,  and  I  will  continue  read- 
ing. 

He  is  talking  about  the  war 

It  is  also  aimed  at  Iraq's  right  to  a  life  of 
&«edom  and  dignity  and  its  determination  to 
fblQll  its  historic,  cultural  and  human  role 
which  started  In  Babylon,  Baghdad  and 
Basra,  and  which  contributed  to  human  civ- 
ilization, scientific  progress  and  culture. 
*  •  * 

Fire  rains  down  upon  the  Iraqis.  Fire  rains 
down  upon  Iraq  trom  airplanes,  from  battle- 
ships, from  submarines  and  rockets,  destroy- 
ing mosques,  churches,  schools,  museums, 
hospitals,  powdered  milk  factories,  residen- 
tial areas,  bedouin  tents,  electricity-generat- 
ing stations  and  water  networks.  These 
bombings  started  from  the  first  hours  and 
took  the  form  of  a  war  that  aims  to  destroy 
all  the  achievements  of  Iraq  and  return  it  to 
primative  life  by  using  the  latest  technology 
of  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
Kb  speech  is  a  6-page  speech.  I  am  not 
going  to  repeat  it.  But  I  look  at  the 
record  and  I  see  where  the  United 
States  taxpayers  have  grlven  Jordan 
J3.5  billion  over  the  last  40  years.  Mili- 
tarily, we  have  given  Jordan 
$1,649,000,000. 

What  did  we  get  in  return  for  all  of 
our  generosity  for  the  last  40  years?  We 
had  the  King  of  Jordan  saying  that  we 
were  bombing  mosques — that  is  not 
true;  that  we  were  bombing  churches — 
that  is  not  true;  that  we  are  bombing 
residential  areas— that  is  not  true;  that 
we  are  trying  to  destroy  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple— that  is  not  true.  Our  military 
went  to  great  lengths  to  preserve  the 
Iraqi  people,  to  safeguard  the  residen- 
tial areas,  to  safeguard  the  mosques,  to 
safeguard  civilian  areas.  And  they 
achieved  that  with  remarkable  success. 
I  compliment  our  military  for  their 
Job,  which  was  extremely  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleague 
trom  Arizona  is  temporarily  detained 
but  he  wishes  to  speak  on  this,  as  I  be- 
lieve other  Senators  do  as  well.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  have  administra- 
tion support  for  this  amendment. 

At  one  time.  I  will  tell  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee,  we 
believed  that  the  Stote  Department 
would  support  this  language.  We  now 
understand  that  maybe  they  do  not.  I 
am  not  sure,  so  I  will  leave  that. 

Maybe  it  is  yet  to  be  determined 
whether  the  administration  will  sign 
off  on  this  language.  Again,  I  will  re- 
state this  Senator's  goal.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  be  critical  of  the  administration 
in  any  way.  I  am  trying  to  speak  out  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  a  person 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee. 
to  say  that  we  should  not  continue 
ntillltary  assistance  to  Jordan. 

This  amendment  would  repeal  that 
military  assistance  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determined  it  was  in  the  best  in- 
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terests  of  the  United  States.  Then  he 
could  suljmit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees for  that  spending. 

Mr.  PraBident,  I  am  aware  that  other 
of  my  colleagues  wish  to  speak  on  this. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  King  Hussein's  speech. 

There  Ueing  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^  follows: 

Remarss  by  Kino  Hussein  of  Jordan, 
February  6, 1991 

(King  I^ussein's  comments  are  made 
through  an  Interpreter.) 

King  Hussein:  You  who  are  concerned  for 
the  present!  as  well  as  the  future  generations 
of  your  natlion,  I  greet  every  one  of  you  with 
all  affectioii. 

I  choose  j  to  address  you  at  this  very  dif- 
ficult moment,  motivated  by  Arab  honor  and 
religious  djity.  I  address  you  on  the  eve  of 
the  fourth  week  of  this  savage  and  large- 
scale  war  Khich  was  imposed  on  brotherly 
Iraq  and  which  is  aimed  at  Iraq's  existence, 
its  role,  its  progress  and  its  vitality.  It  is 
also  aimed  bt  Iraq's  right  to  a  life  of  freedom 
and  dignit^  and  its  determination  to  fulfill 
its  historia  cultural  and  human  role  which 
staited  in  Babylon,  Baghdad  and  Basra  and 
which  contributed  to  human  civilization,  sci- 
entific progress  and  culture. 

Iraq,  feliaw  Arabs  and  Muslims,  now  pays 
the  price  ia  pure  and  noble  blood  of  belong- 
ing to  its  iatlon.  Iraq  had  always  hastened 
without  hetitation  to  make  sacrifices  in  all 
the  battles, which  the  Arabs  fought  or  which 
were  forced  upon  them  in  defense  of  Arab 
land  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt  and  Jordan. 
Arab  bloo<]  was  always  dear  to  Iraq.  And 
shouldn't  t  le  blood  of  Iraqi  men,  women  and 
children— ^  louldn't  the  blood  of  Iraqi  men, 
women  and  children  be  dear  to  us? 

How  Shan  ed  will  be  the  Arabs  who  let  Arab 
blood  be  sb  lit  in  this  unjust  war.  The  world 
had  known  cruel  wars,  but  never  one  like 
this  that  is  waged  against  Iraq  and  the  likes 
of  which  m^y  never  happen  again. 

The  armi*s  of  the  biggest  and  most  power- 
ful nation!  have  gathered  and  unleashed 
their  model  n  and  dangerous  weapons  on  the 
land.  In  th«  sea  and  in  the  sky.  These  weap- 
ons had  criginally  been  arrayed  by  the 
present  ii  tematlonal  military  alliance 
against  an  opposing  alliance  led  by  another 
super  powrr.  They  are  all  now  arrayed 
against  the  Baghdad  of  Haroun  Al  Rashid, 
the  Basra  a  I  Islamic  Studies  and  Poetry,  the 
Kufa  of  All ,  may  God's  peace  be  upon  him, 
the  Holy  ^ajaf,  Karbala,  Ad  Dlwaniyeh, 
Mosul,  Kerl  :ou  and  every  Iraqi  city  and  vil- 
lage. 

Fire  rains  down  upon  the  Iraqis.  Fire  rains 
down  upon  Iraq  from  airplanes,  fixjm  battle- 
ships, from  submarines  and  rockets  destroy- 
ing mosquss,  churches,  schools,  museums, 
hospitals,  powdered  milk  factories,  residen- 
tial areas,  tiedouin  tents,  electricity-generat- 
ing static^  and  water  networks.  These 
bombings  started  from  the  first  hours  and 
took  the  form  of  a  war  that  aims  to  destroy 
all  the  achievements  of  Iraq  and  return  it  to 
primitive  life  by  using  the  latest  technology 
of  destruction. 

The  first  victims  of  this  war  were  Justice, 
righteousness  and  peace.  Its  first  casualties 
were  the  aipirations  of  all  humanity  since 
the  end  of  [the  Second  World  War,  hoping 
that  that  w4r  would  be  the  last  human  trag- 
edy and  th^t  man  would  no  longer  be  killer 
or  victim. 

All  the  h^pes  of  our  nation  and  the  world, 
the  world  community,  were  thwarted  the  day 
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the  land  of  Iraq  was  turned  Into  the  arena  of 
the  Third  Worl4  War. 

Brother  citiaens,  brother  Arabs,  brother 
Muslims,  the  Ifony  of  this  war  is  that  it  is 
waged  under  thto  cloak  of  international  legit- 
imacy and  in  fche  name  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  w^s  created  to  preserve  peace — 
to  preserve  pe4ce,  security  and  Justice,  and 
to  resolve  dlspbtes  through  dialogue,  nego- 
tiations and  dlylomacy. 

If  this  Is  an  Example  of  the  further  role  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  new  world  order, 
what  an  ominous  future  lies  before  all  na- 
tions. What  Hiternational  legitimacy  will 
there  be  to  protect  the  less  powerful  against 
the  most  powerful  who  seek  to  subjugate 
them,  humiliate  them,  kill  them  and  disturb 
all  their  rights  Ithat  were  granted  by  God  and 
protected  by  charter  of  the  United  Nations? 

We  now  realfce  fully  the  real  reason  why 
we,  the  Arabs,  Were  deprived  of  our  right  to 
solve  our  probltems  and  why  the  United  Na- 
tions was  prevented  from  fulfilling  its  role, 
and  why  the  doj)rs  were  shut  against  any  sin- 
cere political  fittempt  to  resolve  the  Gulf 
crisis. 

It  is  claimed  that  every — that  every  pos- 
sible—It Is  claliied  that  every  effort  possible 
was  made  to  scuve  the  crisis  during  the  five 
months  before  jthe  war.  This  Is  not  true.  If 
the  effort  that  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
war  had  been  devoted  to  the  quest  for  a 
peaceful  settleipent,  this  disaster  would  not 


have  taken  pla 

Moreover,   t 

structive  outc 


ongoing  war  with  its  de- 
.  le  is  incompatible  with  the 
humanitarian  Objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  which  were  adopted  to  re- 
store i>eace  an4  security  to  the  Gulf  region. 

By  contrast,  jthe  Arab-Israeli  conflict  re- 
mained far  fronj  any  honest  and  real  attempt 
to  resolve  It  Jfastly.  The  Arab  Palestinian 
people  and  the  Arab  nation  still  await  the 
implementatiod  of  a  single  United  Nations 
resolution  whidh  rejects  Israeli  occupation 
and  calls  for  an  lend  to  it. 

Twenty-four  jrears  have  passed  since  the 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  and  the 
Golan  Heights,  and  nine  years  have  passed 
since  the  occupation  of  South  Lebanon.  But 
none  of  our  hopes  were  fulfilled.  Neverthe- 
less, we  did  najt  despair  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  maj^r  powers  persisted  In  assur- 
ing us  that  a  p«iceful  solution  was  possible. 

As  regards  to  the  Gulf  crisis,  the  Arab  par- 
ties concerned  chose  from  the  beginning  to 
reject  any  political  Arab  dialogue  with  Iraq 
and  to  block  any  attempt  that  could  prevent 
the  Internatlonilization  of  the  crisis  and  its 
resolution  by  cJirecUy  dealing  with  all  its 
causes  and  results. 

All  the  good  ^fficers  of  Jordan  and  others 
who  are  conceraed  for  the  future  of  our  na- 
tion were  aborted.  Why?  Because  the  real 
purpose  l>ehind  ihls  destructive  war,  as  prov- 
en by  its  scope  [and  as  attested— attested  to 
by  the  declarations  of  the  parties,  is  to  de- 
stroy Iraq  and  ifearrange  the  area  in  a  man- 
ner far  more  idangerous  to  our  nation's 
present  and  fujture  than  the  Sykes-Picot 
Agreement.  Thi$  arrangement  would  put  the 
nation.  Its  asBirations  and  Its  resources 
under  direct  foreign  hegemony  and  would 
shred  all  ties  between  its  parts,  thus  further 
weakening  and  i^-agmenting  It. 

The  talk  abo«t  a  new  world  order  whose 
early  feature  Is!  the  destruction  of  Iraq  and 
the  persistence  bf  this  talk  as  the  war  con- 
tinues lead  us  tb  wonder  about  the  identity 
of  this  order  and  Instill  In  us  doubts  regard- 
ing Its  nature.  The  new  world  order  to  which 
we  aspire  holds  4II  people  equal  in  their  right 
to  fireedom,  progress  and  prosperity.  It  deals 
with  their  causiis,  with  the  same  standards 
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and  under  the  same  inrinciples,  reg&rdless  of 
any  consideration  or  inQuence. 

The  required  new  order  would  not  mete  out 
injustice  to  any  one  nation.  It  would  not  dis- 
criminate between  nations,  but  draw  them 
tog-ether  within  the  framework  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  fruitful  cooperation  for  the  benefit 
of  our  planet  and  all  people  on  it.  It  must  be 
an  order  that  believes  in  public  Creedom  and 
protects  private  freedoms,  respects  human 
rights,  and  strengthens  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. It  should  not  deny  the  Arab  people 
their  right  to  all  this. 

T^e  nature  of  the  military  alliance  agralnst 
Iraq  betrays  its  near-  and  long-term  objec- 
tives. For  when  Israel  supports  this  alliance, 
when  two  countries,  one  Arab  and  the  other 
Islamic,  both  of  which  have  normal  political 
relations  with  Israel,  whose  leaders  compete 
for  prominence  in  this  alliance  and  reiterate 
their  desire  and  enthusiasm  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Iraq,  it  becomes  easy  to  realize  that 
this  war  Is  a  war  against  all  Arabs  and  Mus- 
lims, not  only  against  Iraq. 

When  Arab  and  Islamic  lands  are  offered  as 
bases  for  the  allied  armies  from  which  to 
launch  attacks  to  destroy  Arab-Muslim  Iraq, 
when  Arab  money  is  financing  this  war  with 
unprecedented  generosity  unknown  to  us  and 
our  Palestinian  brothers  while  we  shoulder 
our  national  responsibilities,  when  this 
takes  place,  I  say  that  any  Arab  or  Muslim 
can  realize  the  magTiitude  of  this  crime  com- 
mitted against  his  religion  and  his  nation. 

Proper  citizens,  from  the  very  begrinning, 
we  have  shouldered  our  responsibilities  to 
the  Arab  nation  and  Islam  as  well  as  towards 
international  peace  and  security.  We  have 
made  every  effort  to  fulfill  these  responsibil- 
ities. We  are  not  hurt  because  our  rewards 
have  been  successive  punishments  to  our 
country  and  people.  It  has  become  clear  to 
the  world  that  these  punishments  are  the 
price  which  we  must  pay  because  we  tried  to 
avert  the  disaster  which  was  planned  and 
premeditated  in  the  dark. 

As  a  new  form  of  punishment,  there  are 
now  attempts  to  deprive  us  of  our  basic 
needs,  even  oil  as  a  new  form  of  imnlshment 
and  one  of  the  most  severe,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  our  principal  stand.  It  is  because  we 
are  not  party  to  the  conflict  nor  part  of  the 
alliance  and  willing  to  dance  to  the  tune  oth- 
ers play  with  no  will  of  our  own.  no  right, 
and  no  ability  to  express  our  free  opinion. 
We  would  not  forsake  this  right  because  it  is 
equal  in  Importance  to  our  human  right  to 
breathe  air  that  is  not  yet  rationed. 

Nevertheless,  Jordan's  leadership  and  peo- 
ple will  remain  firm  in  their  position  and  be- 
lief that  the  opportunity  for  peace  still  ex- 
ists, recourse  to  pes,co  remains  less  costly 
and  would  reflect  more  truly  the  commit- 
ment to  principles  and  values  than  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  devastating  war. 

The  voices  of  millions  can  be  heard  in 
every  country,  including  those  of  the  alli- 
ance. The  all  call  for  peace  ana  an  end  to  the 
killing  of  children,  the  destruction  of  homes, 
and  the  withholding  of  medicine  from  the 
sick.  I  know  Just  as  you  do  that  ag:alnst 
these  voices  stand  political  and  military 
leaders,  alas  with  Arabs  in  their  forefront, 
calling  for  the  continuation  of  this  war. 
Which  voices  will  win  in  the  end?  The  voices 
of  reason,  peace  and  Justice?  Or  the  voices  of 
war,  hatred,  and  insanity? 

We  and  other  brothers  who  have  made  a 
loud  call  to  stop  military  action  and  open 
the  way  for  diplomatic  political  action  to  re- 
solve this  problem,  but  the  call  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Many  a  time  before  the  war  had  start- 
ed, we  warned  ag»lnst  its  effects,  the  deep 
wounds  which  it  would  open  and  its  repercus- 


sions which  would  grow  and  Include  human, 
economic,  and  ecolo^cal  tragedies.  We 
warned  that  war  is  a  measure  of  last  resort 
launched  only  after  all  efforts  to  avert  it 
have  been  exhausted.  Our  calls  and  warnings 
were  in  vain. 

Justice  win  be  victorious,  God  willing, 
brothers.  Our  nation  will  prevail,  because, 
through  its  victory,  humanity  will  prevail 
against  its  enemies.  Life  will  prevail  over 
death.  Love  among  the  nations  will  prevail 
over  hatred.  It  will  become  clear  to  all  those 
who  gambled  that  our  nation  would  be  di- 
vided like  its  leaders,  that  it  is  a  dead  na- 
tion, they  will  be  proven  wrong.  Our  nation 
will  remain,  God  wilUing,  a  strong,  proud, 
and  vibrant  nation. 

"These,  your  people,  are  one  people,  and  I 
am  your  God,  so  worship  me."  (Interpreter 
says  something  in  Arabic.) 

Let  us  have  fear  of  God  and  remember 
that.  If  this  situation  continues,  it  will  only 
benefit  those  who  covet  our  lands  and  re- 
sources with  Israel  at  their  forefront. 

There  are  already  signs  that  the  spoils  are 
being  divided — there  are  already  signs  that 
the  spoils  of— the  spoils  are  being  divided. 
We  hear  and  read  every  day  of  plans  to  con- 
trol our  resources,  limit  our  freedom  of  deci- 
sion, strangle  our  aspirations,  and  usurp  our 
rights.  We  cannot  imagine  that  this  solution 
would  fulfill  the  legitimate  national  rights 
of  the  Palestinian  people  on  their  national 
sou. 

This  is  a  call  from  a  Hashemite  Arab  to  all 
honest  Arab  and  Muslim  leaders.  Let  us  Join 
our  efforts  to  stop  this  catastrophe  and  save 
the  people  of  Iraq  from  the  fate  that  is 
planned  for  them.  Let  us  save  our  nation 
from  the  plans  that  are  designed  for  it.  Let 
us  bring  this  war  to  an  end. 

The  starting  point  in  this — this  immediate 
and  serious  work  to  make  the  alliance  accept 
a  cease-fire  in  preparation  for  a  responsible 
dialogue  between  the  antagonists,  an  Iraqi- 
American  dialogue  and  an  Arab-Arab  dia- 
logue that  resorts  to  reason  and  balance 
international  interests — balance  interests 
against  international  legitimacy,  the  legit- 
imacy of  security,  peace.  Justice,  and  equal- 
ity. 

By  destroying  Iraq,  this  war  has  exceeded 
the  limits  set  by  the  United  Nations  in  its 
resolutions.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  dec- 
larations of  the  alliance  leaders,  so  where  is 
the  United  Nations  now?  The  alternative  to 
a  cease-Qi«  is  the  destruction  of  Arabs  and 
Muslims — their  humiliation,  their  exploi- 
tation, the  trampling  of  their  honor,  pride, 
and  legitimate  hopes,  and  hatred  and  strife 
between  nations. 

We  in  Jordan  will  stay  the  Arabs  of  all 
Arabs,  the  noblest  of  the  noble,  the  men  of 
all  men.  We  shall  always  stay  united,  army 
and  people  alert  to  defend  our  country.  If  the 
fight  is  forced  upon  us.  we  shall  be  up  to  it 
and  gain  one  of  God's  two  favors:  victory  or 
martjrrdom.  Our  hearts  are  full  of  faith,  and 
we  thank  God  for  everything. 

From  Amman  of  the  Arabs.  I  send  to  our 
people  In  Palestine  our  great  pride  in  them, 
in  their  steadfastness,  in  their  resilience 
a^rainst  their  suffering,  where  a  whole  nation 
is  under  house  arrest,  without  work,  without 
a  source  of  earning,  without  medicine.  But  it 
is  a  nation  that  believes  in  God  and  stands 
fast  by  the  Akhsa  Mosque  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

As  for  our  people  in  Iraq,  what  words  can 
describe  the  great  courage  and  pride,  the 
tenancy — sorry,  the  tenacity  and  the  ability 
to  face  28  allied  countries,  28  armies,  headed 
by  the  largest,  most  powerful,  and  best- 
armed  army  of  the  world?  To  them,  while  we 


send  our  love  and  our  pride  as  they  defend  ua 
all  and  raise  the  banner  that  says,  "God  is 
great,"  the  banner  of  Arabs  and  Islam,  we  sa- 
lute Iraq  and  its  heroic  army,  its  steadfast 
people,  its  glorious  women,  its  brave  chil- 
dren, and  its  aged,  who  are  confronting  with 
faith  the  bombers,  the  battleships,  and  tons 
of  explosives. 

We  send  a  special  salute  to  this — His  Holi- 
ness Pope  John  Paul  n  for  his  prayers  and 
continuous  calls  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  all  people  and  international  fig- 
ures after— who  decry  war  and  call  for  peace. 
A  salute  of  pride  to  all  our  Arab  and  Western 
brothers  on  the  five  continents  who  came 
out  from  the  first— the  Qrst  moments  of  war 
to  make  a  stand  for  life  and  peace  agralnst 
death,  destruction,  and  ag-gression. 

I  pay  a  special  debt  of  thanks  to  all  those 
who  search  for  truth  and  who  work  to  spread 
it.  because  they  respect  and  care  for  truth, 
to  all  the  newsmen,  academicians,  and  poli- 
ticians who  live  among  us  and  do  their  duty 
in  honesty  and  professionalism. 

"Also,  the  conferrings  together  are  devoid 
of  good  except  such— except  such  as  enjoin 
charity  or  the  promotion  of  public  welfare  or 
the  public  peace,  and  on  him  who  strives 
after  these,  seeking  the  gratification  of  God. 
shall  we  soon  bestow  a  great  reward."  from 
the  Koran,  make  up — (interrupted  by  an- 
nouncer)— 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RENEGOTIATING  THEIR  PLEDGE 

Mr.  B'yiU).  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  even  as  we 
are  considering  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bills  for  the  cost  of  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  re- 
ports are  emerging  suggesting  that 
Germany  may  ask  to  renegotiate  its 
pledge  of  S8.6  billion  because  that  gov- 
ernment believes  the  cost  of  the  war 
will  be  less  than  the  total  pledge  to  the 
United  States. 

I  tried  to  make  it  clear  in  my  state- 
ment yesterday — and  I  will  emphasize 
it  again  now — that  the  S42.6  billion  that 
we  are  appropriating  in  H.R.  1282  does 
not  nearly  cover  the  cost  of  this  war. 
'As  I  said  yesterday,  these  numbers  do 
not  show  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  that  the  United  States  has 
spent  maintaining  a  military  establish- 
ment capable — capable — of  acting  as 
our  Military  Establishment  did  act  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  free  world. 
Nor  do  these  numbers  explain  that 
building  and  maintaining  that  military 
capability  has  diverted  billions  of 
scarce  dollars  away  fix>m  vital  domes- 
tic needs,  such  as  education,  infra- 
structure, and  health  care. 

Beyond  the  hidden  cost  of  the  war, 
these  appropriations  bills  do  not  even 
fully  cover  the  incremental  cost  of  the 
war.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  yet  calculated  the  cost  of  combat. 
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And  although  H.R.  1282  attempts  to 
cover  some  of  those  costs,  it  may  be 
months  before  we  have  a  final  figure. 
There  will  also  be  additional  costs  as- 
sociated with  our  Mrithdrawal  from  the 
re^on,  costs  that  are  still  only  rough 
estimates  and  will  undoubtedly  add  to 
the  total.  If  we  end  up  maintaining  a 
long-term  presence  in  the  area — I  hope 
we  will  not  do  so — the  costs  will  go 
still  higher. 

We  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  A 
formal  cease-fire  has  not  been 
achieved.  We  have  no  assurance  that 
there  may  not  be  a  reignitlon,  even 
though  it  may  be  small,  of  the  con- 
flagration. 

I  cannot  understand  how  Germany,  a 
nation  that  we  have  defended  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  United  States 
troops  for  the  last  45  years,  could  con- 
sider reneging  on  its  promise  of  sup- 
port to  the  United  States  or  that  it 
could  consider  asking  that  its  commit- 
ment be  renegotiated.  Germany,  which 
relies  virtually  100  percent  on  imported 
oil  had  far  more  at  risk  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  than  the  United  States  had  at 
risk.  Yet,  now  that  we  have  made  the 
sacrifices,  we  hear  reports  that  they 
want  to  renegotiate  even  their  small 
commitment. 

Reports  indicate  that  this  effort  is 
being  initiated  by  the  opposition  party 
in  Germany.  I  hope  that  the  German 
Government  understands  that  breaking 
their  promise  would  be  a  very  unwise 
decision  for  the  future  of  United 
States-German  relations,  and  I  hope 
Chancellor  Kohl  will  not  bow  to  that 
political  pressure.  It  does  not  look  very 
good  for  the  German  Government  to  be 
indicating  that  it  wishes  to  renegotiate 
the  commitment  that  it  has  made.  We 
have  worked  very  hard  to  structure  the 
SIS  billion  in  the  appropriations  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  the  last  resort  for 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  chairman 
might  3rield  for  a  question  on  that  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  understand  you  are 
expressing  dismay  at  some  of  the  re- 
ports that  have  come  out  of  Germany 
that  they  might  wish  to,  in  effect,  re- 
nege on  the  conmfiitments  they  have 
made. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  These  are  reports.  I 
cannot  vouch  for  them. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
point  out,  as  I  understand  it,  that  these 
statements  were  not  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany.  These  statements 
were  made,  as  I  understand  it,  by  a 
member  of  a  minority  party  that  is  not 
in  the  government.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  lam  not  sure. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. The  Secretary  of  State  yesterday 
addressed  that  point  when  it  was 
raised,  when  he  met  with  a  group  of  us. 
That  very  question  was  asked,  and  he 
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strongly  I  stated  that  those  statements 

come  out  of  Germany  are 

nority  party  and  in  no  way 

the  position  of  the  Govem- 

nk  it  is  fair  to  point  that 
I  know  the  distinguished 
was  not  suggesting  this  is 
from  thai  government — I  think  it  is  not 
Chancellor  Kohl  or  his  government 
that  is  making  these  statements. 

Mr.  B"5jRD.  I  do  not  think  it  is  Chan- 
cellor Kdhl.  I  am  glad  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  put  upon  the  record  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  sources,  and  I  hope 
that  he  m  correct.  I  just  feel  that  it  is 
good  to  sound  the  alarm,  as  I  sounded 
the  alarin  on  yesterday,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  someone  is  hearing  this  small 
voice  from  the  hills  of  West  Virgrlnla. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  aak  the  distinguished  chairman, 
first  of  aul,  whatever  the  voice  is,  it  is 
not  a  small  one  and,  second,  I  think  he 
is  absoliAely  correct,  and  he  speaks  for 
all  of  ua^in  the  Senate  when  he  says 
that  we  jwant  these  commitments  ob- 
served, >4hether  they  are  Crom  Japan  or 
Germanjj  or  from  wherever. 

The  only  reason  I  interrupted,  if  I 
might    s|iy,    was    merely    to    put    the 
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ght,  and  the  chairman  him- 

out  that  it  was  not  from 

ent.  There  is  a  lot  of  dlf- 

in  other  words,   we  can  get 

ments  that  emerge  from  A, 

the  U.S.  Senate  or  wherever 

be,  and  it  is  not  necessarily 

on  of  the  Government  of  the 

tes. 

I  thank  the  distinguished 


sident,  even  though,  as  I  said. 
Chancellor  Kohl,  I  am  dis- 
t  these  commitments  are 
o  be  so  slow  in  their  fulfill- 
most  across  the  board,  or 
across  the  board,  as  I  indicated  on  the 
chart  yesterday.  We  are  talking  about 
commitments  that  are  supposed  to  be 
paid  by  March  31.  and  March  31  is  not 
very  far  iff. 

So  I  ait  rattling  the  cage  a  little  bit 
perhaps,  but  I  think  it  is  for  a  good 
cause.  I  jwant  the  allies  to  know  that 
just  because  the  shooting  war.  hope- 
fully, is  lover,  that  this  should  be  no 
cause  fot  them  to  feel  that  their  com- 
mitments need  not  be  paid. 

If  our  Government  were  to  renego- 
tiate th«  commitment  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Germans— and,  by  the 
way,  Germany  is  one  of  my  favorite 
countries,  let  me  say  that.  And  the 
German  people  are  one  of  my  favorite 
people,  aot  that  that  makes  any  dif- 
ference Mere.  But  if  that  pledge  were  to 
be  renegotiated,  other  contributors 
would  be  close  behind,  and  that  $15  bil- 
lion would  be  gone  in  the  blink  of  an 
eye,  $15  billion  that  the  American  tax- 
payers are  paying  through  this  legisla- 
tion. As  costs  continue  to  accumulate, 
the  United  States  would  end  up  paying 
far  more  than  the  $15  billion  and  would 
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end  up  carrs  ing  the  bulk  of  the  imme- 
diate financ  al  burden,  as  well  as  the 
bulk  of  the  1  >ng-term  costs. 

This  woull  be  unacceptable  and  I 
hope  that  tie  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  pries  our  allies  for  prompt 
payment  of  phe  entire  amount  of  their 
pledges. 

So  my  consents,  Mr.  President,  are 
not  only  for  the  benefit  hopefully  of 
the  German*  and  the  other  countries 
that  have  made  these  commitments, 
but  also  I  hope  it  will  not  go  unnoticed 
in  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  admin- 
istration downtown.  It  is  good  that  the 
administratibn  might  realize  that  the 
elected  reprasentatives  of  the  people  on 
the  Hill  ane  behind  them,  pushing 
them,  trying  to  give  them  strength  in 
their  persistence  in  having  the  com- 
mitments fulfilled. 
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GENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
PPROPRIATIONS 

continued  with  the  con- 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  very  brief,  I  say 
to  my  collea^rue  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  came  over  really  wanting  to  take  a 
look  at  the  Nickles-DeConcini  amend- 
ment, having  read  a  sunmiary  that  in- 
dicated there  was  very  little  flexibil- 
ity. In  facti  the  Senator  does  offer 
flexibility.  He  says  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  certifies  to  the  ap- 
propriate qongressional  committees 
that  the  Government  of  Jordan  is  tak- 
ing stepe  to  ladvance  the  peace  process 
in  the  Middle  East,  then  aid  can  con- 
tinue. He  alko  permits  refugee  assist- 
ance or  trailing  for  people.  So  it  does 
seem  to  me  Ithis  is  not  a  rigid  amend- 
ment; it  is  pne  that  sends  a  message 
that  I  think  should  be  sent. 

I  came  o|er  here  thinking  I  was 
going  to  opnose  the  amendment,  I  say 
to  my  coUeakrue  from  Oklahoma,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  (good  amendment  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  NICKliES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  m^  colleagues.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  frotn  Illinois  our  origrinal 
amendment  ivas  more  stringent.  It  did 
not  give  the  President  any  amount  of 
flexibility. 

After  talking  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  said.  "Give 
us  as  much  i  flexibility  as  possible:  do 
not  tie  our  I  hands;  this  is  a  volatile 
area."  I  agrejed  with  them.  That  is  the 
reason  we  qave  added  the  flexibility 
both  on  the  economic  side  and  on  the 
reprogrammlng  ixjsslbility  on  the  mili- 
tary assistastce  side. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  my 
colleague  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island . 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  firom 
Oklahoma,  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect. 

First  of  all,  let  us  just  lay  the 
groundwork.  All  of  us  share  the  dismay 
at  the  anti-American  and  the  pro-Iraqi 
statements  made  by  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan.  That  is  a  given.  All  of  us  were 
deeply  disappointed  that  an  old  and 
trusted  friend  with  whom  we  have  had 
close  relationships  over  so  many,  many 
years,  namely  King  Hussein,  should 
turn  his  back  on  our  country.  So  I  can 
understand  the  finistration  Senators 
feel  over  the  conduct  of  both  the  King 
and  his  country  in  so  openly  embracing 
Saddam  Hussein  during  the  recent  con- 
flict. 

Also,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
that  King  Hussein  has  his  problems. 
This  does  not  justify  his  actions,  but  I 
think  we  might  as  well  recognize  the 
situation  he  faces  in  a  country  that  has 
60  percent  Palestinians  in  it,  with  a 
population  that  overwhelmingly  sup- 
I>orted  what  Saddam  Hussein  was  doing 
because  of  his  stated  objective,  false 
though  it  was,  that  he  was  out  to  liber- 
ate Palestine  and  provide  a  homeland 
for  Palestinians.  That  clearly  was  not 
his  principal  objective.  He  did  not  go 
into  Kuwait  to  liberate  Palestine  or 
Palestinians.  He  went  in  to  seize  a 
helpless  country.  But,  nonetheless, 
that  was  what  he  was  saying  publicly. 

Now  the  flghting  is  over  and  we  have 
to  look  toward  how  we  can  win  the 
peace,  and  who  so  successfully  guided 
us  through  the  intricate  diplomatic 
minefield  that  existed  in  trying  to  put 
the  coalition  together?  It  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  To  its 
credit.  Congress  stayed  out  of  it.  We 
did  not  try  to  micromanage  what  the 
I^sldent  was  doing  when  he  was  mak- 
ing contact  with  a  person  that  most  of 
us  despised,  namely  the  President  of 
Syria. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
went  to  Sjrria.  He  went  to  E3gypt.  He 
negotiated  with  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  nations  to  form  a  coalition 
that  was  so  successful.  Now  that  it  is 
over,  on  this  appropriations  bill  we  find 
the  Senate  getting  back  into  the  act, 
doing  just  what  the  President  asked  us 
not  to  do  in  that  magnificent  speech  he 
gave  to  the  joint  session  about  2^ 
weeks  ago. 

In  that  speech  the  President  said, 
please,  please.  Members  of  the  House, 
Members  of  the  Senate,  do  not 
micromanage  our  efforts.  Do  not  put 
restraints  here  and  there.  We  will  re- 
port to  you.  We  will  tell  you  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  And,  indeed,  the 
President  has. 

I  see  those  who  have  had  more  time 
here  than  I.  For  instance,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  think  would  agree 
with  me  that  never  has  there  been  such 
complete  briefings  and  effort  to  keep 


the  Congress,  and  namely  the  Senate, 
with  which  we  are  more  familiar,  post- 
ed and  apprised  of  what  we  were  trying 
to  do  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Could  I  say 
that  fairly,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  am  no  longer  the  ma- 
jority leader,  no  longer  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  really  authoritatively. 
But,  as  I  understand  it,  our  leadership 
was  kept  fairly  well  abreast  of  the  go- 
ings on.  But  only  the  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  and  others  who 
were  in  those  conditions  can  really  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
period  I  have  been  here,  we  have  had 
nothing  compared  to  meeting  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  General 
Powell,  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  available,  which  was  not  often,  be- 
cause he  was  so  tied  up,  he  also  kept  us 
apprised.  Now  that  we  have  won  the 
victory,  once  again  there  is  an  attempt 
for,  regrettably,  this  Senate  to  insert 
itself. 

Those  who  sponsor  the  amendment 
will  say,  well,  it  is  not  that  bad;  as  far 
as  the  economic  assistance,  it  really  is 
not  that  painful.  All  the  President  has 
to  do  is  to  submit  a  reprogramming, 
and  it  comes  back  to  the  respective 
committees.  If  the  respective  commit- 
tees do  not  deny  it,  the  President  can 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  to  do  this.  I  think  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Members  said  yesterday  one 
of  the  reasons  we  won  the  war  was  Con- 
gress stayed  out  of  it.  Well,  that  may 
be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  stresses  a 
point. 

That  is,  let  us  not  get  into  trying  to 
micromanage  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try. The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said,  and  so  has  his  Secretary  of 
State,  tha.t  he  is  going  to  devote  full  ef- 
fort to  try  to  solve  this  seemingly  in- 
tractable problem  in  the  Middle  Elast, 
to  try  to  do  something  to  get  a  perma- 
nent peace. 

The  issue  here  is  not  who  is  more  an- 
gered with  the  conduct  of  King  Hussein 
and  Jordan.  The  issue  is  "How  best  can 
we  foster  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East?" 

Secretaries  of  State  and  administra- 
tion after  administration  have  broken 
their  necks  on  trying  to  solve  that 
problem.  Our  President  has  said  he  is 
going  to  do  it;  he  is  going  to  try.  He 
does  not  promise  that  he  is  going  to 
succeed,  but  he  is  going  to  try.  What 
more  can  we  ask  for?  All  he  says  is, 
"Give  me  the  tools  so  I  can  do  the  job." 

If  this  amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved, we  are  restricting  the  tools 
that  the  President  can  work  with.  He 
has  to  work.  Whom  has  he  to  work 
with?  He  has  to  work  with  Sjrria, 
Egypt:  he  has  to  work  with  Israel  and 


Jordan;   he  has  to  work  with  all  of 
those  countries  out  there. 

To  do  that,  let  us  have  some  con- 
fidence in  him  and  his  officials,  those 
who  are  in  his  administration,  such  as 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State. 
They  have  a  proven  track  record  of 
success.  What  I  way  is  let  us  give  them 
a  chance.  Let  us  not  restrict  him;  no 
matter  whether  those  who  supiwrt  this 
amendment  say  it  is  not  that,  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  it. 

The  administration  will  send  up  a 
letter  later  today,  as  soon  as  the  P^resl- 
dent,  who  is  currently  busy  right  at 
this  particular  moment  greeting  for- 
eign dignitaries — they  will  send  up  a 
letter  saying  the  President  is  against 
this  amendment.  So  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  back  off  from  this. 

If  we  vote  against  it,  it  does  not 
mean  we  approve  of  what  King  Hussein 
did.  Of  course,  we  do  not.  It  does  not 
mean  we  approve  of  what  his  covmtry 
did.  Of  course,  we  do  not.  We  have  to 
move  ahead.  The  best  way  is  to  have 
confidence  in  our  President,  who  guid- 
ed us  so  successfully  through  this  intri- 
cate diplomatic  situation  and  brought 
us  to  the  home  port  safely. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPBXTTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
come  to  the  floor  this  morning  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NiCKLES]  because  of  my  view  that  we 
do  not  have  a  sufficient  record,  suffi- 
cient ftetual  materials,  at  this  time  to 
restrict  foreign  aid  to  Jordan. 

I  say  that  because  we  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  determine  what 
will  happen  if  the  government  of  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  is  undermined.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  government  we 
know  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  We  sim- 
ply do  not  know. 

I  share  the  concern  that  I  think  is  al- 
most tmanlmous,  if  not  unanimous,  in 
this  body,  of  great  disappointment  in 
the  position  Jordan  took  relative  to 
the  gulf  war.  It  seems  to  this  Senator 
incomiH^hensible  that  King  Hussein 
and  Jordan  would  side  with  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Iraq. 

The  first  instinct  is  to  say  to  Jordan. 
"We  are  not  going  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  in  any  respect."  The 
concerns  which  arise  after  that  first  in- 
stinctive reaction  is  what  will  happen 
if  U.S.  aid  is  not  given?  Will  it  desU- 
bllize  King  Hussein's  government?  Will 
it  cause  someone  to  come  into  power  in 
Jordan  who  will  be  more  antithetical 
to  United  States  interests  than  is  King 
Hussein? 

These  are  questions  to  which  this 
Senator  does  not  know  the  answers  at 
this  moment.  I  agree  with  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  said  about  not  putting  re- 
straints on  the  hands  of  the  President, 
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who  is  in  a  better  position  to  evaluate 
these  questions. 

Yesterday  at  the  Republican  caucus, 
we  heard  informally  from  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  who  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  Secretary  Baker's  request  was 
to  leave  the  administration  unfettered 
for  the  moment. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
when  he  characterizes  this  amendment 
as  micromanagement.  I  do  not  think  it 
is.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  responsibility  to  decide  the  is- 
sues of  foreign  aid. 

I  have  served  for  11  years  now  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations.  Each  year  we  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings  to  determine  whether 
we  ought  to  give  foreign  aid  to  a  wide 
variety  of  coimtries.  I  do  not  consider 
that  micromanagement.  I  consider  that 
a  very  important  role  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Anybody  who  has  open  house  town 
meetings  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly in  Pennsylvania,  knows  how  im- 
iwpular  foreign  aid  is.  We  vote  for  for- 
eign aid  because  it  is  in  the  national 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  to  do 
so;  it  is  not  a  humanitarian  gift.  It  is 
not  feeding  starving  people  somewhere. 
We  do  that  because  it  is  in  our  national 
self-interest.  That  is  a  congressional 
determination  after  advice  from  the 
executive  branch.  Of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  sign  the  bill.  So  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  congressional 
function  to  examine  carefully  the  pro- 
vision of  aid. 

Even  after  talking  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
where  this  amendment  ends  up,  frank- 
ly. It  is  probable  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  the  authority 
now  to  withhold  foreign  aid  to  Jordan 
if  the  President  decides  to  do  so.  We 
have  seen  the  executive  branch  with- 
hold many  expenditures  which  have 
been  approved  by  Congress  in  legisla- 
tion, and  signed  by  the  President. 

If  they  do  not  want  to  spend  the 
money  for  the  V-22  Osprey,  they  do  not 
spend  it.  If  they  do  not  want  to  spend 
the  money  for  the  service  life  exten- 
sion program  of  aircraft  carriers  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  they  do  not 
spend  the  money.  There  is  a  constant 
congressional-executive  battle,  or  at 
least  tension  over  what  money  is  going 
to  be  spent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  modified  his  amendment 
to  give  the  President  discretion  to 
spend  this  money  if  the  President  con- 
cludes that  Jordan  has  been  helping 
the  peace  process.  It  may  be  that  the 
President  does  not  want  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  statement.  He  may  want  to 
hold  op  the  foreign  aid  without  making 
a  statement  that  Jordan  has  been  help- 
ful or  not  helpful  in  the  peace  process. 

Maybe  there  ought  to  be  a  restriction 
that  at  least  the  President  has  to  find 
that  Jordan  has  been  helpful  in  the 


peace  process  to  try  to  put  some  pres- 
sure on  Jordan.  It  is  not  easy  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  figure  out  what  Is 
going  oniin  Jordan.  Aside  from  the  con- 
cern which  I  have  expressed  about  who 
King  Hussein's  replacement  might  be,  I 
would  like  to  know  more  about  the  spe- 
cific prefcsures  that  King  Hussein  was 
under  inj  the  course  of  the  past  several 
months,  j  It  has  been  reported  in  the 
press  thi  ,t  King  Hussein  has  written  to 
the  Pres  dent. 

I  do  ki  low  that  for  many  years.  King 
Hussein  has  been  a  regular  visitor  at 
the  U.S,  Senate,  has  addressed  large 
groups  cf  Senators  and  has  responded 
to  our  qi  estions. 

Many  )f  us,  including  this  Senator, 
have  hsu .  occasion  to  visit  King  Hus- 
sein in  jLmman,  and  have  admired  the 
work  wh  ich  he  has  done  in  the  past,  at 
least  unl  il  the  gulf  war. 

But  wl  ere  I  come  out  on  this  amend- 
ment, M '.  President,  is  with  an  unwill- 
ingness $is  of  this  moment  to  second- 
guess  wljat  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary 01  State  want  to  do  right  now.  I 
want  to  enow  more  about  the  status  of 
internal  events  and  affairs  in  Jordan, 
as  to  whi  it  is  likely  to  happen  there. 

But  I  lo  say  this:  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  \  o  give  Jordan  military  aid 
under  aiy  circumstances.  Economic 
aid  may  be  of  help  in  maintaining  a 
stable  Jordan,  which  may  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  Not 
so  militatry  aid. 

If  military  aid  were  separated  from 
economic  aid,  my  response  to  this 
amendment  might  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

I  remei  nber  that  in  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing newi  conference  which  King  Hus- 
sein had  during  the  course  of  the  gulf 
war,  he  was  threatening  Israel  not  to 
send  airjilanes  over  Jordanian  airspace 
in  retalilition  for  the  Scud  missile  at- 
tacks corning  into  Tel  Aviv  and  other 
parts  of  Israel.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, mitsiles  were  being  fired  by  Iraq 
over  Jon  anian  airspace. 

It  maj  be  that  King  Hussein  could 
not  intercept  those  missiles,  and  it 
may  be  that  King  Hussein  could  not 
say  to  It  iq,  "Stop  it,"  for  fear  of  retal- 
iation. 

But  he  certainly  could  have  at  least 
proteste<  in  some  way  to  acknowledge 
the  impiopriety  of  Iraq  sending  mis- 
siles ovet  Jordanian  air  space.  Or,  at 
least  ha«e  the  common  decency  to  say 
that  if  Iikq  is  going  to  violate  Jordan's 
air  spac< ,  then  so  could  Israel.  I  lis- 
tened to  that  news  conference  in  won- 
derment as  to  what  King  Hussein  was 
doing  anC  why  he  was  doing  it. 

Militarar  aid  to  Jordan,  to  this  Sen- 
ator, is  inexplicable  at  this  time,  un- 
less thatjaid  is  going  to  be  designed  to 
stop  an  !  insurrection  within  Jordan. 
Even  if  that  is  the  purpose,  I  have 
great  reservations  about  it.  If  military 
aid  is  seat  to  arm  King  Hussein  and 
Jordan  a  >  they  can  take  a  course,  as 
they  did  in  this  past  gulf  war,  contrary 
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to  United  States  interests,  then  I  do 
not  think  it;  is  a  wise  course  to  follow. 
So  my  instiiict,  Mr.  President,  is  not  to 
do  anythlngj  now  that  is  going  to  im- 
pede Executive  decisions,  until  this 
Congress  knows  a  good  deal  more  about 
this  subject Jto  be  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise our  judgment  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge as  toj  what  the  consequences 
would  be  in  Iterms  of  destabilizing  Jor- 
dan, and  what  the  effect  might  be  if 
King  Husseii  is  not  in  power. 

There  have  been  some  conunents  on 
another  subject,  which  I  would  like  to 
address  briefly.  That  is  on  the  subject 
of  pajrmentfl  by  other  nations  for  the 
g\xlf  war.  W«  had  extensive  hearings  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  several 
weeks  ago  oh  this  subject  and,  at  that 
time,  this  Senator  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  fact  that  only 
$53.5  billion  had  been  pledged  by  other 
countries  toi  pay  for  the  war,  and  that 
such  a  small  sum  of  money  had  been 
actually  collected.  At  that  time,  there 
was  a  footndte  on  the  Executive  papers 
as  to  the  39  billion  conunitment  by 
Japan.  whi(h  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Diet  of  Japan. 

It  is  my  vl  sw.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  has  not  done  enough  to 
collect  in  advance  the  pledges  from 
Saudi  Arabii.  from  Kuwait,  and  from 
the  other  Gulf  States  when  we  have 
saved  those  countries.  It  has  been  hard 
to  comprehend  why  it  was  necessary 
for  Secretaiy  of  Defense  Cheney  to 
spend  14  hours  persuading  the  king  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  I  Lble  to  go  there  and  defend 
Saudi  Arabii ,.  So  it  is  understandable  if 
we  could  not  get  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head to  pay  the  costs  in  advance,  that 
we  went  ahei  id  and  defended  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  libemted  Kuwait,  even  without 
having  the  cash  in  hand.  But  that 
would  have  t»een  the  preferable  course. 
When  Kuwait  responded  that  Kuwait 
could  not  sejll  securities  and  pay  cash 
to  the  Unit^  States  because  it  would 
depress  the  fnarket,  there  was  an  easy 
answer  to  thkt.  We  will  take  an  assign- 
ment of  thejlr  securities,  and  we  will 
hold  them.  That  would  be  cash  in  hand 
for  the  United  States. 

When  you  look  at  how  much  cash  the 
United  States  received  in  hand  from 
Saudi  Arabi^i  and  from  Kuwait,  it  is 
just  not  suf^cient.  We  are  dealing  with 
two  countries  there  where  the  oil  re- 
serves are  in  enormous  figures.  Kuwait 
is  reputed  td  have  100  billion  barrels  of 
oil  reserve.  Baudi  Arabia's  figures  are 
much  in  excess  of  that.  The  United 
States  sacrlpced  life  and  limb.  Why 
should  we  have  to  give  dollars  as  well? 
Those  countries  ought  to  be  paying  for 
the  cost  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  other 
Gulf  States,  such  as  Oman  and  Bah- 
rain. 

There  is  thje  issue  of  reparations  from 
Iraq,  which  c  ught  not  to  be  overlooked, 
Mr.  Presidei  t.  There  was  tremendous 
cost  to  the  United  States  and  its  coali- 
tion partner  ,  not  to  mention  the  cost 
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to  Israel,  which  was  attacked  in  the 
atrocious  fashion,  with  Scuds  going 
into  civilian  populations  without  any 
military  purpose. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  issue  of  what 
Japan  is  doing.  I  think  their  commit- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  insuffi- 
cient. As  well,  I  think  the  German 
commitment  is  insufficient.  When 
there  are  rumblings  coming  out  of  Ger- 
many that  they  are  not  going  to  honor 
their  commitment,  that  is  the  prede- 
cessor of  something  more  formal  com- 
ing. 

I  think  the  comments  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  do  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  governments  who  hear 
what  we  Senators  are  saying,  and  there 
has  been  talk  about  trade  sanctions 
against  Japan,  if  they  ^o  not  come  for- 
ward, and  there  are  concerns  expressed 
as  to  what  Germany  is  doing.  Those 
other  governments,  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait, 
hear  our  expressions  on  this  floor,  as 
will  King  Hussein.  King  Hussein  will  be 
listening  to  what  Senator  Nickles  and 
Senator  Chafee  and  the  rest  of  us  have 
to  say,  evaluating  where  this  body  is 
going  to  be  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  register,  as  loudly  and  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  my  dissatisfaction 
with  what  the  Gulf  States,  including 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Ger- 
many auid  Japan  are  doing  by  way  of 
bearing  the  cost  of  the  gulf  war  so  that 
our  own  executive  branch  will  know 
that  Senators,  and  this  Senator  espe- 
cially, are  going  to  weigh  very  care- 
fully the  Intensity  with  which  we  col- 
lect pledges  of  financial  contributions 
to  the  war  effort. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  briefly  state  what  this  debate  is 
about  and  what  it  is  not  about.  The 
issue  before  us  is  not  who  is  most  an- 
gered with  King  Hussein  and  the  con- 
duct of  Jordan.  The  issue  is:  How  best 
can  we  foster  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East?  That  is  the  subject  before 
us.  We  are  all  upset  with  King  Hussein 
and  the  conduct  of  Jordan.  That  is  a 
given.  But  now  what  can  we  do  to  fos- 
ter a  permanent  peace  in  that  area? 

As  I  mentioned  before,  we  all  ap- 
plauded when  the  President  spoke  to 
us.  This  is  what  he  said  when  he  spoke 
to  us  on  March  6:  "It  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  mlcromanagement  of  foreign 
and  security  assistance  programs, 
mlcromanagement  that  humiliates  our 
friends  and  allies  and  hamstrings  our 
diplomacy."  That  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
does  today,  Mr.  President. 

A  little  bit  of  review  of  what  we  are 
talking  about,  as  far  as  the  aid.  The  aid 
has  been  approved.  Economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  aid  has  been  approved. 
It  is  in  the  pipeline.  But  the  President 
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has  put  a  hold  on  it.  He  has  put  a  hold 
on  the  economic  aid,  and  he  has  put  a 
hold  on  the  military  aid.  What  he  is 
saying  is,  do  not  interfere  with  his  ca- 
pability to  release  that  aid,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  should 
he  feel  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  ad- 
vance a  permanent  peace  in  the  area. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  argue  with 
that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  reason 
to  argue  with  it.  He,  as  I  said,  has  un- 
dertaken this  extremely  difficult  task, 
to  try  to  forge  a  permanent  peace  out 
there,  and  he  needs  every  tool  we  can 
give  him. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  not 
hamstring  our  President  and  do  just 
what  he  pleaded  with  us,  if  you  will, 
not  to  do,  to  undertake 
mlcromanagement,  which  humiliates 
our  friends  and  allies  and  hamstrings 
our  diplomacy.  So  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  PET  J.  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  the  position  King  Hus- 
sein took,  vis-a-vis  Iraq,  was  wrong, 
against  the  general  interests  of  the 
conmiunity  and  the  area,  and  that  It 
was  a  result  of  mlsjudgment,  perhaps, 
on  his  part,  or  maybe  good  judgment 
that  if  he  did  not  take  that  position,  he 
would  be  thrown  out  by  the  majority  of 
his  subjects  or  citizens,  who  are  Pal- 
estinians. 

If  he  is  thrown  out  would  we  be  bet- 
ter ofl?  I  do  not  think  we  would.  I 
think  we  would  be  better  off  with  King 
Hussein  there.  We  ought  to  look  at  his 
record  of  more  than  30  years,  which  has 
been  a  pretty  good  record  and  a  record 
of  pretty  steady  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  We  should  think  of  all 
the  times  that  we  in  this  Chamber  have 
hurled  accolades  at  him  and  praised 
him  over  the  years. 

It  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  what  Al 
Smith  used  to  say.  He  said  let  us  look 
at  the  record.  The  record  on  balance  is. 
I  think,  pretty  good.  We  have  to  judge 
here  in  the  Senate  what,  on  balance, 
would  be  best  for  our  country  and  best 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  £^t. 

I  think  in  moving  to  that  conclusion 
we  ought  to  weigh  the  past,  and  the 
history,  as  well  as  the  present. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  phrase  of 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  where  she  once, 
"Warned  against  policies  that  make 
you  feel  good  but  do  not  do  good." 

To  my  mind  the  policy  advocated  by 
this  amendment  would  make  us  feel 
great  but  would  not  do  much  good.  So 
viewing  the  whole  thing  on  balance  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  that  we  should 
honor  the  Phresident's  request  and  not 
agree  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  though 
in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recogrnlzed. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  697  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 
Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Craig  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  698  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa with  respect  to  Jordan  is  the 
pending  amendment. 
(Mr.  AKAKA  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  not  so  much  to  the  amendment, 
because  I  want  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  trying  to  re- 
solve the  problem  that  we  face,  but  to 
speak  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  at  this  point 
read  a  letter  from  President  Bush.  This 
letter  is  not  signed.  He  had  to  rush  out 
to  greet  Lech  Walesa,  but  it  wUl  be 
signed.  It  is  addressed  to  this  Senator. 
I  will  read  the  letter. 

I  was  heartened  by  your  comments  yester- 
day that  now  Is  not  the  time  for  Congress  to 
mlcromana^e  the  Administration's  efforts  to 
conduct  post-war  diplomacy  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  specIHcally  not  the  time  to  tie  our 
hands  on  aid  to  Jordan. 

As  I  emphasized  yesterday,  the  Adminis- 
tration strongly  opposes  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  U.S.  assistance  to  Jordan. 
Like  members  of  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  deeply  disappointed  by  Jor- 
dan's support  for  Iraq  during  the  recent  cri- 
sis. We  have  made  our  concerns  very  clear  to 
the  (5ovemment  of  Jordan,  and  have  sus- 
pended all  aid  while  completing  a  review  of 
our  security  assistance  programs. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  to  retain  maximum 
flexibility  In  the  historic  task  of  helping  to 
build  a  more  secure  and  more  peaceful  Mid- 
dle East  on  the  basis  of  the  international 
coalition's  defeat  of  Iraqi  aggression.  Jor- 
danian stability  remains  Important  to  the 
region  and  to  U.S.  interests— and  indeed  to 
Israel's  interests— and  Jordan  could  play  a 
signlQcant  role  in  post-war  diplomacy,  espe- 
cially In  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process. 

We  must  not  let  our  disappointment  with 
Jordan's  behavior  during  the  Gulf  crisis  un- 
necessarily constrain  our  post-war  diplo- 
nmcy.  We  must  try  to  focus  on  the  possibili- 
ties for  the  future,  not  the  disappointments 
of  the  past.  The  challenges  In  the  path  of  se- 
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carlnff  the  peac«  are  enormous,  but  so  are 
the  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  tbink  of  any- 
one who  has  not  praised  President 
Bush  for  his  excellent  leadership  in 
holding  together  the  coalition,  in  suc- 
cessfully completing  the  gulf  crisis,  in 
being  decisive  and  being  victorious. 
Some  have  said  the  reason  he  was  so 
victorious  is  that  Congress  did  not 
have  time  to  get  into  it.  The  war  was 
over  before  we  could  have  a  hearing  or 
before  we  could  pass  some  amendment, 
before  we  could  tie  the  President's 
hands  or  tie  General  Schwarzkopfs 
hands,  or  tie  somebody's  else's  hands. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  I 
doubt  it. 

But  the  point  is  this:  President  Bush, 
I  believe,  has  conducted  himself  quite 
well.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  this  very 
sensitive,  very  tedious  peace  process. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  just  re- 
turned from  visiting,  I  believe,  eight 
countries  in  9  days.  The  President  has 
been  off  visiting  with  other  members  of 
the  coalition  in  Canada  and  Bermuda 
and  some  other  place,  Martinique. 

What  the  President  would  like  to  do 
is  have  some  flexibility.  This  is  not  a 
vote  in  my  view  against  King  Hussein. 
It  is  a  vote  against  I^resident  Bush.  K 
we  do  not  like  President  Bush's  leader- 
ship, if  we  think  he  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful or  has  not  provided  leadership  in 
the  gulf  crisis,  then  we  ought  to  tie  his 
hands.  There  is  no  aid  going  to  Jordan. 
Every  one  of  us  is  disappointed  with 
King  Hussein,  and  I  think  everyone  has 
spoken  out  that  he  should  not  get  any- 
thing. I  have.  He  is  not  getting  any- 
thing. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  want 
to  make  certain  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  Jordan  to  receive  any  bene- 
fits. But  this  administration  is  not  try- 
ing to  make  it  easier  for  King  Hussein 
or  that  country. 

Let  us  face  it.  Jordan  has  a  lot  of 
problems,  a  lot  of  i>oor  people  and  a  lot 
of  suffering  people.  We  are  very  dis- 
appointed in  what  King  Hussein  said. 
We  understand  some  of  the  political 
preasores  he  had.  He  was  sort  of  in  a 
no-win  position.  He  rode  the  wrong 
horse.  But,  that  race  is  over.  We  won. 
He  lost. 

Now  in  the  postwar,  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  has  begun.  I  believe  you 
could  ask  any  of  the  allies  who  were 
disgusted  with  King  Hussein — whether 
it  is  Saudi  Arabia,  or  Kuwait,  or  Egypt, 
or  the  United  States— and  they  would 
all  say  that,  well,  as  bad  as  it  was,  and 
as  much  as  we  disliked  what  he  said 
and  what  he  did.  that  he  is  important 
in  the  peace  process. 

Now  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to 
come  together  with  the  administra- 
tion. I  know  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  tried.  The  administration  de- 
clined to  support  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fairly  reasonable  compromise,  because 
I  believe  the  President  sees  this  as  an 


effort  tq  micromanage  his  efforts  for 
peace. 

Now,  If  the  peace  process  drags  on  6 
or  8  months.  I  can  almost  see  some  of 
my  collaagiies  standing  here  who  might 
vote  for  this  today  blaming  President 
Bush  fo|-  the  slow  pace  of  the  peace 
process.jWe  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
We  tried  that  on  the  gulf  crisis. 

I  wou  d  just  make  a  plea  for  the 
Presideit  of  the  United  States.  If  he 
does  son  lething  that  we  dislike,  we  can 
stop  it  1  ery  quickly.  We  can  cut  if  off. 
We  can  I  ermlnate  it.  But  let  us  at  least 
let  him  get  into  the  process  without 
tying  hi$  hands. 

I  hop^  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  o^  the  aisle  would  understand 
that  President  Bush  is  serious  about 
peace.  He  is  probably  going  to  break  a 
little  cliina  in  the  process  in  the  Mid- 
dle ESastl  Not  everybody  is  going  to  like 
what  ha  does  or  what  he  says,  includ- 
ing King  Hussein  of  Jordan. 

But  ifjwe  are  going  to  start  trying  to 
micromanage  this  country,  what  about 
other  cduntrles  in  the  Mideast?  What 
about  the  Palestinians?  Maybe  we 
ought  lo  have  something  in  there 
about  tl  em,  or  something  about  Israel, 
or  somathing  about  Saudi  Arabia,  or 
something  about  Egypt  that  we  do  not 
like  or  disagree  with. 

So  I  Mope  that,  i>articularly  on  this 
side  of  me  aisle,  we  would  see  this  as  a 
vote  to]  support  President  Bush.  We 
have  al^  proclaimed  his  brilliance  and 
still  do  *very  day. 

This  letter  is  firom  the  President,  not 
from  thie  Secretary  of  State.  Let  me 
double  (iheck  that.  He  has  not  signed  it 
yet,  bull  he  will.  It  is  from  the  Presi- 
dent ofjthe  United  States.  This  is  his 
request.! 

So  I  hppe  that  we  could  withdraw  the 
amendn^ent.  I  have  indicated  to  the 
President  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to 
prevail.'  We  may  prevail.  Because  I 
think  yte  want  to  show  King  Hussein 
that  we  lare  serious,  and  so  does  the  ad- 
ministration. 

How  do  we  best  demonstrate  that?  I 
met  wim  the  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Sta^s  firom  Jordan  a  couple  of 
weeks  a|go.  I  told  him  he  had  a  lot  of 
work  toi  do  in  the  Congress.  He  better 
start  m».king  house  calls,  better  start 
seeing  Members  in  both  parties,  be- 
cause ¥^  did  not  like  what  we  saw  or 
what  wj  read  that  King  Hussein  had 
said,  or  the  Crown  Prince  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

In  my  view  I  think  there  has  been  an 
effort  tf  do  that.  I  am  not  here  advo- 
cating aid  to  Jordan.  I  am  only  advo- 
cating give  President  Bush  a  little 
time,  a  week,  2  weeks,  30  days.  The  war 
has  not  been  over  2  weeks  and  we  are 
already  tying  the  President's  hands. 
We  caniot  wait. 

It  seepns  to  me  that  he  has  made  a 
reasonable  request.  If  he  starts  getting 
out  of  line,  if  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stat^  starts  ftmding  military  aid  to 
Jordan-rl  assume  most  people  would 
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not  object  t  >  humanitarian  aid— then  I 
think  we  can  appropriately  respond. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment could  be  defeated,  or  deleted,  or 
withdrawn,  jor  however  you  dispose  of 
it.  I  would  also  add— and  I  know  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations c4mmittee  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  this  legislation.  I  am 
not  threatening  anything.  I  know  there 
is  a  letter  {coming  up  here — oh,  it  is 
here.  It  is  aere.  And  I  will  go  into  it 
later.  But  tihis  is  just  another  burden 
on  this  bill. 

My  view  was  the  administration  was 
going  to  go  along  but  I  am  now  advised 
that  the  administration  expressed 
strong  reserjvations  to  many  provisions 
that  had  be^n  added  to  the  bill. 


Among  our  'objections  were  such  issues  as: 
the  prospect  of  sequester;  the  failure  to  sup- 
port the  recently-enacted  approach  to  hous- 
Iner  policy;  the  prohibition  of  helper  rules  for 
Federal  construction  projects;  the  unconsti- 
tutional formulation  of  the  DC  payment;  the 
limitation  of  the  ability  to  proceed  with  the 
Enterprise  For  The  Americas  initiative;  the 
requirement  of  unnecessary  and  Inefflclent 
defense  expenilitures 

These  are  all  discussed  in  the  admin- 
istration's statement  of  policy. 

I  would  just  say,  this  is  a  letter  from 
Richard  Dafman,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Managenient  and  Budget.  He  said: 

Unfortunately,  the  imi>rovements  we  have 
been  seeking  have  not  yet  been  achieved.  But 
worse,  an  objectionable  dairy  amendment 
has  been  adapted  by  the  Senate;  an  lU-ad- 
vlsed  amend^ient  of  Jordan  Is  pending  at 
this  moment,  and  there  Is  evident  Interest  in 
Congressional  micro-management  of  foreign 
policy.  May  J  respectfully  note  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt:  The  accumulation  of  un- 
desirable provisions  very  seriously  risks 
causing  the  President's  senior  advisers  to 
recommend  veto. 

That  is  not  a  threat  because  I  know 
the  distinguished  executive  director  of 
OMB  worlm  very  closely  with  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  with 
the  ranking  Republican,  Senator  Hat- 
field. But  I  would  suggest  this  is  just 
one  more,  a^  I  indicated,  burden  we  are 
adding  to  this  bill  that  many  of  us 
would  like  po  complete  before  the  re- 
cess, the  sp-called  Easter  recess,  be- 
gins. I 

So,  Mr.  President,  again  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  President  Bush. 
This  is  an  [opportunity  for  some  who 
failed  in  th^  past  to  support  him  today. 
This  is  pari  of  the  gulf  policy.  This  is 
an  extension  of  the  gulf  policy  which 
has  been  very  successful. 

To  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  again  I  commend  them  for  trying 
to  raise  tbe  objections.  It  may  not 
make  any  idifference  what  the  Presi- 
dent says.  But  my  view  is,  it  should. 

The  PREimiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f^m  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCOmCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  the  Senator  firom  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NiCKLSS]  in  offering  an 
amendment]  to  cut  the  aid  to  Jordan 
for  fiscal  j^ear  1991  in  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental. 
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The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  pointed  out  that  mlcromanag^- 
ment  seems  to  be  always  used  when  we 
attempt  to  do  something  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  want.  Imagine  if 
we  had  micromanaged  a  little  bit  more 
in  some  of  our  aid  and  assistance  to 
Iraq?  I  think  we  failed,  quite  frankly, 
in  not  doing  more  micromanaging,  if 
you  want  to  call  it  that,  but  in  stand- 
ing up  to  that  country.  We  all  paid  a 
price  for  that. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  argument  that 
any  restrictions  that  we  put  on  in  any 
legislation  that  does  not  just  suit  the 
administration  is  thrown  up  as  some- 
thing improper,  that  you  are  going 
against  the  President,  who  has  been 
very  successful  and  he  has  received 
those  accolades,  and  correctly  so,  from 
the  Congress  and  firom  the  American 
people — and  I  applaud  him.  But  it  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  always  right,  or  is 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  continue  aid 
to  Jordan  under  the  circumstances 
that  I  will  go  into  in  a  moment  which 
seems  a  bit  shortsighted  and,  to  me, 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  or  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

This  amendment  is  simple,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  prohibits  all  aid  from  being  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  Jordan.  In- 
stead, this  assistance  would  be  avail- 
able to  countries  which  have  supported 
the  United  States  and  the  coalition 
policies  in  that  area.  The  amendment 
does  allow  provisions  of  emergency  ref- 
ugee assistance  and  does  not  affect 
food  donations  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, known  as  AID,  estimates  the 
United  States  plans  to  obligate  $66.15 
million  in  economic  support  funds  and 
S22.8  million  in  foreign  military  financ- 
ing in  international  military  education 
and  training  ftmds  for  Jordan  in  fiscal 
year  1991. 

I  wonder  how  nuuiy  people  realize 
those  kinds  of  dollars:  S88  million  in 
funds  to  Jordan.  The  ESF  level  is  as 
high  as  it  is  because  it  includes  S31.15 
million  of  carryover  funds  from  1990.  It 
is  this  assistance  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  this 
Senator. 

A  recent  AID  document  on  assistance 
to  Jordan  states  that: 

Despite  Jordan's  halting  Implementation 
of  United  Nations  Security  Council  sanctions 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  the  primary 
U.S.  eroal  remains  to  help  sustain  a  stable, 
moderate  government  committed  to  peaceful 
solutions  of  regional  Issues. 

By  openly  embracing  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, a  man  who  conmiitted  unspeak- 
able atrocities  against  the  people  of 
Kuwait  and  his  own  people,  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  showed  the  world  that 
he  is  not  interested  in  "a  peaceful  solu- 
tion." 

As  my  colleagues  well  now,  during 
the  7  long,  difficult  months  of  the  gulf 
conflict,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  tried 


to  have  it  both  ways.  He  pretended  that 
he  was  adhering  to  the  United  Nations 
embargo  prohibiting  goods  from  enter- 
ing Iraq  so  he  would  no  longer  anger 
the  international  coalition  gathered 
against  Saddam.  He  also  placated  Sad- 
dam by  shipping  oil  into  Iraq— that  is 
undisputed— BO  that  Saddam  could 
maintain  his  war  machine  against 
other  nations  that  caused  no  aggrava- 
tion to  him  or  aggression  against  his 
own  people. 

The  end  result  is  that  King  Hussein 
achieved  neither  of  his  goals.  He  vio- 
lated the  economic  embargo  against 
Iraq  and  he  backed  a  loser.  He  also  lost 
respect  in  the  eyes  of  many  nations 
around  the  world. 

Violating  the  embargo  is  significant 
in  and  of  itself.  Under  the  Lautenberg 
amendment,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  to  the  for- 
eign operations  appropriations  bill, 
adopted  by  this  body  last  fall,  no  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  to  any  coun- 
try which  is  found  to  have  violated  the 
economic  embargo. 

The  State  Department  has  yet  to  of- 
ficially state  that  Jordan  violated  that 
embargo.  It  has  yet  to  terminate  the 
assistance  which  was  planned  for  Jor- 
dan this  year. 

It  was  only  after  King  Hussein's  vio- 
lently anti-American,  anti-coalition, 
pro-Saddam  Hussein  speech  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  that  the  State  Department  was 
finally  prodded  into  reviewing  aid  to 
Jordan. 

It  has  been  more  than  5  weeks  since 
that  speech  in  which  the  King  claimed 
that  the  coalition  was  attempting  to 
establish  foreign  hegemony  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  truth  is  that  we  are 
bringing  home  nearly  5,000  American 
soldiers  every  day. 

Clearly,  we  have  no  desire  to  estab- 
lish domination  over  any  country  in 
the  Middle  East.  Yet  the  State  Depart- 
ment refuses  to  terminate  that  assist- 
ance. 

The  argument  is  made  that  you  want 
to  give  flexibility  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  flexibility  we  are  asking  to 
be  given  to  the  administration  is  that 
they  can  give  this  J20  million  to  the 
King  for  his  army  whenever  some  peace 
is  made.  So  we  are  handing  it  over, 
saying  go  ahead  and  deal  with  it,  offer 
it  out  as  a  carrot  to  the  King.  I  think 
that  is  wrong. 

King  Hussein's  comments  were  more 
than  just  heated  rhetoric.  He  criticized 
the  "savage  and  large-scale  war 
against  brotherly  Iraq."  He  stated  that 
the  international  coalition's  "true  aim 
behind  this  devastating  war  •  *  *  is  to 
devastate  Iraq  *  *  *  to  destroy  all 
achievements  of  Iraq  and  return  it  to 
primitive  life." 

This  is  not  someone  who  haiTpens  to 
criticize  U.S.  foreign  policy  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Stetes.  This  is  the 
head  of  state  of  one  of  the  countries 
that  supposedly  supports  the  effort 
against  Saddam  Hussein. 


He  called  it  a  war  "against  all  Arabs 
and  all  Moslems  and  not  against  Iraq 
alone." 

The  King  knows  better.  This  was  not 
against  all  Arabs.  This  was  a  number  of 
Arab  nations  and  people  joining  in 
stopping  naked  aggression. 

Hussein  tried  to  link  the  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian issue  to  the  gulf  war  when  he 
stated  that: 

The  Palestinian  Arab  people  and  their  na- 
tion wait  for  the  Implementation  of  one  of 
the  U.N.  resolutions  that  reject  the  Israeli 
occupation  and  denmnd  its  termination. 

He  went  on  later  in  his  speech  to 
warn  that: 

If  matters  stay  on  their  current  course,  the 
only  beneficiary  will  be  those  who  covet  our 
land  and  wealth,  chief  of  whom  is  Israel. 

Israel  was  not  even  a  party  to  this 
conflict.  It  stood  by  and  took  hit  after 
hit  fi-om  Scud  missiles— 39  of  them— 
from  the  Iraqi  military  and  showed 
outstanding  restraint  in  withholding 
any  retaliation.  It  was  not  part  of  the 
coalition  against  Hussein,  and  yet  the 
King  of  Jordan  says  this  is  an  Israeli 
issue.  There  is  no  linkage  here.  In  a 
statement  on  the  floor  on  March  12,  I 
rejected  King  Hussein's  attempt  to  do 
the  same.  Finally,  the  King  lamented 
that  "there  are  now  attempts  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  basic  needs — even  oil — 
as  a  new  form  of  punishment,  and  one 
of  the  most  severe,  for  no  other  reason 
than  our  principled  stand." 

And  if  this  were  not  enough,  Jordan's 
"principled  stand"  may  also  have  in- 
cluded shipping  arms  to  Iraq.  We  all 
witnessed  CNN.  I  was  just  at  the  gulf, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  ammunition  recov- 
ered by  our  forces  very  likely  came 
from  Jordan.  It  is  printed  on  the  boxes. 
We  saw  it.  We  cannot  tell  for  certain 
whether  or  not  it  came  before  the  em- 
bargo or  after,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  it 
there. 

I  think  CNN's  film  footage  of  ammu- 
nition and  weapons  found  inside  Iraqi 
bunkers  with  markings  indicating  that 
they  were  from  Jordan  is  very  clear 
evidence  of  what  this  country  was 
doing  in  support  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  possibility  that  Jordan,  a  nation 
to  which  we  have  provided  military  as- 
sistance for  years,  may  have  shipped 
weapons  to  a  country  at  war  with  our 
own  is  reason  enough  for  the  termi- 
nation of  any  aid  to  Jordan.  Our  brave 
men  and  women  were  fighting  and 
dying  and  prepared  to  die  in  the  desert 
while  "a  friend"  was  supplying  mili- 
tary lethal  assistance  to  the  enemy. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  public 
wants  our  Government  to  even  have 
the  capability  of  contributing  money 
to  the  military  of  Jordan  without  com- 
ing here  to  the  Congress  and  debating 
it  and  seeing  what  kind  of  change  that 
country  might  really  make. 

Joitlan  claims  the  weapons  were  pro- 
vided to  Iraq  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
We  must  uncover  the  truth  about  the 
situation.  In  the  meantime,  however. 
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Jordan  has  lost  any  rights,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  have  foreign  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

Also,  Jordan's  technicians  reportedly 
helped  train  Iraqi  soldiers  to  use  Unit- 
ed States-made  Hawk  missile  batteries 
which  we  had  sold  to  Kuwait  and  which 
Iraq  had  captured.  This  is  another 
issue  for  another  day:  the  proliferation 
of  the  sophisticated  technical  weapons 
that  this  Nation  and  other  nations 
have  continued  to  sell  to  Arab  coun- 
tries and  then  they  turn  around  and 
use  them  against  us.  These  weapons 
also  could  have  been  used  against 
American  forces. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  involvement  with  Jordan.  Let 
me  state  I  fully  understand  the  dif- 
ficult position  in  which  King  Hussein 
found  himself  during  the  war.  When 
wars  come,  nobody  is  comfortable. 
There  have  been  times  when  we  felt 
that  King  Hussein  could  have  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
issue.  After  all,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Jordanian  population  is  Palestin- 
ians. Many  of  its  people  demonstrated 
in  support  of  Saddam  and  cheered  as 
Iraq  Scud  missiles  fell  on  civilian  popu- 
lations in  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
must  review  old  alliances  in  the  bright 
of  day,  in  a  new  day,  in  the  day  we  are 
in  now.  For  instance,  in  1989,  Jordan 
voted  against  the  United  States  on  12 
out  of  16  key  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  let  that  go.  Egypt,  however, 
voted  with  the  United  States  twice  as 
many  times,  and  Turkey  voted  twice  as 
many  times  as  did  Egypt.  So  we  knew 
who  our  friends  were,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  not  Jordan. 

The  war  in  the  Persian  bulf  has 
brought  us  to  a  new  day.  This  time  of 
crisis  has  clarified  who  are  truly 
fHends  who  want  peace,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  to  aggressors  like 
Iraq.  Sadly,  Jordan  is  not  among  those 
nations. 

For  us  to  continue,  even  economic 
aid,  except  for  emergency  aid,  but  cer- 
tainly military  aid,  is  really  out  of  sort 
and  out  of  principle  with  what  this  Na- 
tion has  done  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
have  saved  a  country.  Having  just  been 
there,  the  people  are  grateful  to  the 
United  States  and  they  thank  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  people  and  President  Bush  and,  of 
course,  the  military  personnel,  for 
standing  and  using  that  power  and  the 
willpower  to  extract  the  Iraqi  military 
from  Kuwait.  Tet,  we  are  here  asking 
not  to  speak  up,  not  to  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  military  aid  to  Jordan. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  this  is  even  de- 
bated. The  President's  caution  of 
mlcromanaging  is  always  the  argu- 
ment, it  seems  like.  Brfaybe  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  their  tax  dol- 
lars now  to  go  to  a  nation  that  supplied 
aid  and  assistance  and  spoke  out  force- 
ftilly  in  support  of  Iraq  and  Saddam 
Huasein. 


I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropilations  Conmiittee  for  allowing 
me  to  lAve  a  little  time  this  morning. 
I  know  pe  was  pressed  for  time — and  I 
was  in  bome  hearings — and  he  put  in 
some  qiiorum  calls.  I  am  most  grateful 
that  he  could  make  that  arrangement. 

I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that 
Senator  Nicklbs  does  want  to  speak 
briefly  1  efore  we  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BSfRD.  Has  the  Senator  yielded 
the  floo '? 

Mr.  D:  ICONCINI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  B  fRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  I  had  been  well  aware  of  his 
need  to  be  at  another  location  on  the 
Hill  and  naturally  an  important  hear- 
ing. 

UI  ANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  lYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  noi '  an  hour  and  a  half  debate  on 
this  amendment,  good  debate,  and  we 
do  have  to  get  on  with  action  on  this 
bill  if  ve  want  to  get  to  conference 
today  and  have  any  hope  whatsoever. 
So  I  an  1  going  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thit  there  be  10  minutes  for  de- 
bate to  Ibe  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
DeConcini  and  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
a  vote  pccur  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
amendnient. 

Mr.  OeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  not 
heard  from  Senator  Nickles.  Maybe 
the  Republican  leader  has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
an  objeition  to  the  unanimous-consent 
requestt  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


D.  I  thank  all  Senators. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER. 


Who 


Mr.  President,  will 
yield  me  1  minute? 
ECONCmi.   I  will  be  glad 


the 


to 


SAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 

^bout  the  letter  that  came  up  in 
few  minutes  from  Mr.  Darman 

I  veto  threat  on  the  appropria- 
luse  of  this  Jordan  amend- 

|t  complains  that  this  is  con- 
il  interference  in  foreign  aid.  I 
understfind  the  thinking  that  goes  into 
people  like  Boyden  Gray  and  others 
who  en^neer  such  a  letter,  but  I  hope 
they  ai^  paying  attention  to  what  has 
happened.  I  hope  they  understand  what 
this  eui|endment  is.  A  lot  of  work  went 
into  it  iast  night  to  give  the  President 
of  the  tirnited  States  the  flexibility  the 
letter  says  he  wants,  and  I  support  that 
flexibility.  But  they  have  to  under- 
stand If  e  are  not  going  to  approve  S15 
billion  iln  foreign  aid  every  year  as  a 
lump  sum  with  no  strings  attached 
whatsoever. 

We  could  never  pass  such  a  bill.  The 
American  people  would  not  allow  us  to 
pass  stfih  a  bill.  There  always  will  be 
some  restrictions  on  who  gets  our  aid 
and  how  it  can  be  used.  We  have  few  of 
them  i*  this  Jordan  amendment.  But  I 
can  te] .  you  right  now,  the  American 
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IMople  do  n(  >t  expect  us  to  just  send  our 
money  to  J(  trdan  without  putting  some 
statement  qf  how  the  American  people, 
the  American  taxpayers,  want  their 
money  spent. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does.  It 
allows  the  President  to  send  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid,  if  he  wants, 
after  the  normal  notification.  It  has  no 
restrictions  on  humanitarian  or  food 
aid.  But  it  makes  very  clear  our  dis- 
pleasure in  phe  actions  of  Jordan. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
some  have  kncorrectly  said  we  appro- 
priated military  aid  to  Jordan  last  fall. 
We  did  not.]  The  President  used  his  au- 
thority to  Allocate  $20  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  in  the  annual  foreign  aid  allo- 
cation report.  We  received  that  report 
on  January  26,  10  days  after  the  gulf 
war  started— and  he  provided  S20  mil- 
lion in  military  aid  to  Jordan.  Con- 
gress did  not  do  it. 

So,  I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment. 
It  is  a  lot  b^Btter  than  it  started  out.  It 
gives  the  (Resident  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility,  I  and  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  support  the  amendment. 

I  am  one  pf  the  few  here  who  has  ar- 
gued to  givie  the  President  more  flexi- 
bility on  foreign  aid.  In  fact,  I  argued 
giving  himia  contingency  fund  in  the 
last  forelEmi  aid  bill,  and  we  would  have 
had  that  if  his  own  administration  had 
not  forgotten  to  provide  for  it  in  the 
budget  sunjmit  agreement.  So  I  am  in 
favor  of  that.  But  this  amendment  is  a 
good  one,  ^d  it  gives  the  P>resident 
flexibility. 

Now,  nui^be  lawyers  somewhere,  in 
crossing  thf  T's  and  dotting  the  I's,  not 
having  to  l^  dealing  with  the  realities 
of  the  world,  think  it  is  not  enough 
flexibility.  iThe  fact  is  it  is  consider- 
ably more  fchan  the  actions  of  Jordan 
would  merft.  It  reflects  a  lot  more 
faith  in  President  Bush  than  it  does  in 
Jordan,  and  only  because  of  that  is  this 
flexibility  going  through. 

I  srleld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  timer 

Mr.  DOL.9  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  reiterate,  as  far  as 
I  know,  Jordan  is  not  getting  any  aid 
now.  I  am  not  certain  they  will  get  any 
aid.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  ought  to 
let  the  President  make  that  decision. 
He  has  don^  a  pretty  good  job  without 
Congress  iq  the  past  30  to  60  days.  I  can 
lot  of  the  statements  of  my 
who    supported    President 


play  back  i 
colleagues 
Bush. 

I  think 
effort  to 


lere  has  been  a  good-faith 
to  work  out  some  lan- 
guage. But!  the  President  does  not  like 
it.  He  does  not  want  to  be  bamstrung. 
He  does  not  want  to  be  micromanaged. 
He  would  like  to  have  at  least  30  days' 
grace  after  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  war  ttult  many  fought  him  on. 

I  think  t  le  American  people  support 
President  Push.  If  we  micromanaged 
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the  grulf  like  we  are  trjring  to 
mlcromanage  the  postwar,  we  would 
not  have  deployed  one  person  to  the 
gulf  by  now.      r 

Here  comes  Congress  trying  to  get  in 
after  the  fact.  My  view  is  we  tried,  we 
tried  to  work  it  out.  I  thought  it  was  a 
reasonable  effort.  I  commend  all  par- 
ties on  both  sides. 

But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says:  Do  not  do  it  to  me.  He  is 
not  giving  any  aid  to  Jordan.  He  is  just 
as  disappointed  in  King  Hussein  as  ev- 
erybody here.  But  as  I  said,  you  ask 
any  one  of  our  allies:  Do  you  think 
King  Hussein  is  going  to  be  a  player  in 
the  peace  process,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  they  say 
yes.  They  do  not  like  it  either.  They 
are  disappointed. 

But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  dealing  with  heads  of  state, 
and  if  he  does  something  on  military 
aid  or  economic  aid  to  Jordan  we  do 
not  like,  we  will  cut  it  off  in  a  minute; 
no  doubt  about  it.  I  am  just  saying  it  is 
probably  not  going  to  get  many  votes; 
right  now  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  supported  by  90  percent  of  the 
people,  and  probably  about  20  percent 
of  the  Congress,  on  this  vote,  which 
says  a  lot  for  people  and  not  much  for 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  just  so 
there  will  not  be  confusion  on  this, 
there  is  aid  going  to  Jordan  today,  and 
the  amendment  by  Senator  Nickles 
and  Senator  DeConcini  allows  the  aid 
to  continue  to  go  to  Jordan.  It  is  aid 
supported  by  the  administration.  It  is 
humanitarian  aid. 

I  completely  concur — in  fact  I  think 
the  President  should  take  note  on 
this — that  the  President's  handling  of 
the  question  of  aid  to  Jordan  is  abso- 
lutely right.  That  is  why  I  opposed  the 
earlier  proposal  to  cut  off  all  aid  and 
tie  his  hands.  That  is  why  I  support 
this,  which  gives  him  the  flexibility. 

But  just  so  everybody  will  under- 
stand, there  is  aid  going  to  Jordan 
today,  humanitarian  aid.  I  support 
that.  The  President  has  held  back  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  and  I  certainly 
support  him  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  fivm  Arizona  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  50  seconds. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  Senator  firom  Oklahoma  will 
use.  It  really  is  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  firiend  and  colleague  from  Arizona, 
and  also  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  very 
clear.  My  original  amendment  would 


strike  all  aid.  including  all  that  is  in 
the  pipeline.  We  were  actually  striking 
about  $300  million  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Jordan.  The  ad- 
ministration indicated  some  opposition 
to  that.  So  we  reframed  our  amend- 
ment not  to  affect  aid  that  is  already 
in  the  pipeline;  we  will  just  do  it  for 
the  aid  in  1991.  The  President's  advisers 
asked  for  some  flexibility;  and  not  to 
tie  the  President's  hands. 

I  happen  to  be  a  very  stong  supporter 
of  George  Bush.  I  think  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  his  conduct  of  Per- 
sian Gulf  affairs,  as  well  as  in  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  in  domestic  policy.  I 
think  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

I  also  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subconmiittee  that 
appropriates  money.  We  appropriated 
money  last  year,  S20  million  for  Jordan 
military  aid.  I  think  that  was  a  mis- 
take. I  became  very  convinced  that  it 
was  a  mistake  a  few  days  ago  when  I 
was  in  Iraq  and  I  saw  boxes  containing 
weapons  that  came  from  Jordan.  I 
thought,  why  in  the  world  are  we  giv- 
ing Jordan  military  aid?  So  I  became 
convinced  we  needed  to  stop  it. 

Many  have  said,  well,  do  not  tie  the 
President's  hands.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have.  We  have  given  the  President  dis- 
cretion on  both  economic  and  military 
assistance.  On  economic,  he  can  come 
back  to  Congress  and  basically,  if  he 
just  says  Jordan  is  making  positive 
steps  to  advance  the  peace  process,  re- 
lease the  economic  assistance.  We  have 
given  him  flexibility.  So  if  he  wants  to 
give  economic  assistance,  he  can  do  so 
if  Jordan  is  helping  to  make  contribu- 
tions in  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  also  given  the  President— I  will 
tell  my  colleagues,  I  did  not  want  to  do 
that,  but  I  also  say  I  respect  the  Presi- 
dent, I  resi)ect  his  advisers.  They  said, 
give  us  some  discretion  on  military 
aid— «20  million  in  1990  in  military  aid. 
They  said,  give  us  some  flexibility  on 
that,  as  you  have  in  economic. 

So  what  we  put  in  was  language, 
which  at  one  time  was  what  we 
thought  was  agreed  upon,  that  would 
give  the  President  discretion  on  mili- 
tary aid.  He  can  give  Jordan  the  $20 
million.  He  does  have  to  go  through  the 
congressional  notification  process. 
They  have  done  that  for  years,  and  it 
has  been  several  years  since  they  have 
been  denied  the  reprogramming. 

So  I  think  we  have  given  him  flexi- 
bility, both  on  military  and  economic. 
We  have  not  tied  the  President's  hands. 
That  is  certainly  not  this  Senator's  in- 
tention nor  desire.  But  we  also  elimi- 
nated the  earmark,  and  that  is  some- 
thing the  President  wants  us  to  do.  He 
wants  us  to  eliminate  the  earmark  so 
we  do  not  have  to  spend  the  economic 


military  economic  money  if  the  Presi- 
dent desires  not  to. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  eliminate 
the  earmark.  If  we  do  not,  he  is  obliged 
to  spend  this  money.  I  think  we  have 
helped  in  that  regard.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Jordan's  role  in  the  gulf  war  has  clear- 
ly provoked  a  great  deal  of  sentiment, 
even  resentment.  Jordan's  initial  neu- 
trality in  the  crisis  caused  considerable 
disappointment  and  dismay,  much  of 
which  I  shared.  The  move  toward  out- 
ward support  for  Iraq  aroused  even 
greater  concern. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  by 
Jordan's  alignment  with  Iraq.  For  all 
King  Hussein's  best  intentions  to  foster 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis,  I  do 
not  believe  the  position  adopted  by 
Jordan  was  especially  heli>ful  in  bring- 
ing about  such  a  solution.  The  King 
made  the  wrong  decision,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  he  did. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  this 
disappointment,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
trom  Oklahoma.  President  Bush  has  al- 
ready suspended  the  aid.  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  this  country's 
opposition  to  Jordan's  policies  very 
clear  to  King  Hussein.  The  administra- 
tion has  already  sent  the  signal  to  Jor- 
dan. 

It  does  not  appear  to  this  Senator 
that  additional  congressional  action  on 
this  matter  is  required  or  warranted. 
In  fact,  it  could  well  be  very  detrimen- 
tal to  our  long-term  interests.  The 
F*resident  requires  more  flexibility,  not 
less.  He  needs  cooi)eration,  not  con- 
firontation. 

In  recent  decades,  Jordan  has  played 
a  key  role  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  that  will  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture. Jordan  has  the  potential  to  play  a 
very  constructive  and  supportive  role 
in  the  search  for  Middle  East  peace.  Os- 
tracizing Jordan  with  punitive  meas- 
ures of  this  sort  can  only  hinder  the 
peace  process. 

It  creates  fissures  where  we  need 
bridges.  It  creates  resentment  where 
we  need  good  will  and  cooperation. 

It  is  essential  that  we  balance  all  fac- 
tors— past,  current,  and  future — when 
considering  our  future  policy  and  aid 
structure  for  Jordan.  U.S.  interests  are 
best  served  by  maintaining  a  long-term 
perspective  on  how  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives and  safeguard  our  interests. 

Cutting  off  aid  to  Jordan  in  this 
manner  may  satisfy  the  inrmiediate  de- 
sire to  punish  Jordan — and  let  there  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  punitive  meas- 
ure—but we  must  take  the  long-term 
view. 

Does  cutting  off  Jordan  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  Middle  Elast  re- 
gional conflicts?  Does  it  increase  the 
administration's  flexibility  to  pursue 
evolving  developments  in  a  very  dy- 
namic environment?  Does  catting  off 
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Jordan  foster  a  positive  relationship 
with  a  key  actor  in  a  vitally  important 
region? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  each  of 
these  questions  is  obviously  "no."  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
longer-term  perspective.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  resist  the  temptation  to 
take  punitive  actions  because  we're 
angry.  That  is  not  the  way  to  make 
public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  against  this 
measure,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  in  response  to  the 
Government  of  Jordan's  behavior  dur- 
ing the  gulf  conflict.  It  is  an  expression 
of  our  deep  disappointment  with  King 
Hussein's  support  for  Saddam  Hussein. 
It  is  also  an  expression  of  our  hope  that 
King  Hussein  will  play  a  more  con- 
structive role  in  the  region  in  the  com- 
ing months  and  will  play  a  positive 
role  in  the  peace  process. 

King  Hussein  provided  support  and 
comfort  to  Saddam  Hussein  during  the 
war  and  criticized  the  United  States  ef- 
fort. In  a  passionate  speech  in  Amman, 
Jordan  on  February  6,  King  Hussein  eic- 
cused  the  Allied  coalition  of  exceeding 
the  limits  set  by  the  United  Nations 
resolution  and  of  trying  to  destroy 
Iraq.  President  Bush  characterized  the 
King's  condemnation  of  the  United 
States-led  war  effort  to  oust  Iraq  from 
Kuwait  as  support  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

King  Hussein's  speech  essentially 
supported  Saddam  Hussein's  efforts  to 
inflame  Arab  public  opinion.  It  was 
aimed  at  splitting  the  Arab  coalition 
supporting  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in 
line  with  a  provision  I  sponsored  to  the 
fiscal  year  1991  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions Act  which  bars  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  any  country  in  violation 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  sanctions. 
According  to  section  586(d)  of  the  flscal 
year  1991  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
Act,  aid  cannot  be  provided  to  a  coun- 
try that  violates  the  U.N.  sanctions  un- 
less the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  aid:  First,  is  in  the  national 
interest;  second,  will  directly  benefit 
needy  people  in  the  country;  or  third, 
will  be  used  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  to  refugees  in  that  country. 

Secretary  Baker  stated  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  that  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
was  violating  the  embargo  by  import- 
ing Iraqi  oil.  Referring  to  the  oil  im- 
ports. Secretary  Baker  said, 

It  is  our  view  that  *  *  ♦  the  delivery 
of  this  oil  does  violate  the  U.N.  prohi- 
bition *  •  •  does  violate  the  sanctions 
embargo.*  *  • 

Under  this  amendment,  funding  that 
was  set  aside  for  military  assistance 
for  Jordan  in  flscal  year  1991  but  which 
bas  not  yet  been  spent  would  no  longer 
be  available.  The  administration  could 
submit  a  reprogramming  request  to  the 


Appropriations  and  Foreign  Relations 
and  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittees  for  the 
military  funding  for  Jordan  to  be  avail- 
able again.  So,  it  provides  the  adminis- 
tration with  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
Jordan,  but  also  lets  King  Hussein 
know  of  ©ur  disappointment  in  his  po- 
sition duiting  the  gulf  war. 

Econonic  aid  that  was  appropriated 
for  this  y  $ar  but  has  not  yet  been  spent 
would  no  longer  be  available  to  Jordan 
unless  thB  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  of  Jordan 
has  taker  steps  to  advance  the  Middle 
Blast  pea^e  process.  Perhaps  this  will 
increase  the  incentive  for  Jordan  to 
take  steps  toward  the  recognition  of  Is- 
rael. 

The  amendment  covers  only  funds 
appropria  ted  in  fiscal  year  1991.  It  does 
not  speal:  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  Iscal  year  1992. 

There  a  :e  a  few  exemptions  under  the 
amendme  at.  Assistance  for  refugees  in 
Jordan  i  ould  still  be  available.  So 
would  edicational  assistance  for  Jor- 
danian stndents  studying  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  up- 
holds U.a  law  and  the  U.N.  sanctions. 
It  i>roviqes  the  administration  with 
flexibility.  It  is  a  sign  of  our  dis- 
appointment that  the  Government  of 
Jordan  siiied  with  Saddam  Hussein.  It 
also  inclmdes  provisions  to  encourage 
King  Husein  to  participate  construc- 
tively in  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Add  my  perspective  on  this 
issue.  Not  one  should  doubt  that  King 
Hussein  ^nd  Jordan  took  some  very 
deeply  disappointing  actions  during  the 
gulf  war,  and  in  the  months  leading  up 
to  it.  Jorjian  was  admittedly  in  a  very 
difficult  position,  but  that  does  not 
justify  oriexcuse  the  lack  of  support  for 
the  inter^tional  coalition,  the  United 
Nations,  ir  the  rule  of  law. 

The  Poesident  has  adequately  ex- 
pressed tie  dismay  and  disgust  of  the 
American!  people  and  Congress  in  sus- 
pending tpe  aid  authorized  for  Jordan 
for  this  year.  That  action  was  entirely 
appropriate,  and  I  fully  support  it. 

However,  now  we  have  a  case  of  Con- 
gress trying  to  put  its  finger  firmly 
into  the  pie.  The  President  has  handled 
this  entire  crisis  with  the  utmost  skill, 
demonstrkting  to  all  of  us  his  under- 
standing I  md  mastery  of  diplomacy.  No 
one  can  <  oubt  the  effectiveness  of  his 
actions. 

The  Pn  sident  must  continue  to  have 
the  flexibility  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
aid  to  Jotdan  in  the  full  context  of  the 
search  fo^  peace  in  the  Middle  £^t. 
Jordan  is  a  part  of  the  larger  picture, 
and  Congress  must  not  lock  the  Presi- 
dent into  policies  that  hamper  his  abil- 
ity to  reeipond  appropriately  to  chang- 
ing circuihstances  in  the  regrion. 

King  HtLssein  does  face  his  own  dlf- 
flcult  dor  lestic  situation.  I  do  not  con- 
done the  ictions  he  has  taken,  but  one 
factor  wtlch  the  President  must  take 
into  account  is  what  might  happen  if 
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his  Govemnjent  were  to  be  brought 
down.  Likewise,  King  Hussein  is  likely 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  search 
for  peace  in  the  region. 

The  President  must  not  be  hindered 
in  his  ability  to  act  responsibly  and 
flexibly,  as  pe  has  so  clearly  dem- 
onstrated he  will  do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  move 
to  table  the  amendment  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. I  agree  with  the  Senator  fjrom 
Vermont  th^re  is  humanitarian  aid. 
There  is  no  Question  about  that.  Eco- 
nomic and  military,  none  of  that  is 
going  to  JordBin. 

Again,  I  do]  not  quarrel  with  my  col- 
leagues, alsoj  who  are  really  frustrated 
with  King  HUssein.  I  think  I  said  on 
one  of  the  talk  shows  that  he  should 
not  get  any  ild.  He  is  not  getting  any 
aid  except  for  htunanitarian  aid.  I  get 
it  fi-om  goodj  authority  the  Red  Cross 
may  put  soi^e  aid  into  Jordan.  They 
have  some  pfoblems.  So  there  will  be 
humanitariaQ  aid  to  the  people. 

But  again,  notwithstanding  all  that. 
I  think  ther^  are  diligent  efforts,  sin- 
cere efforts  on  both  sides  to  reconcile 
this.  1 

The  letter  I  received  was  from  Presi- 
dent Bush,  liot  somebody  else  in  the 
bureaucracy;] not  even  anybody  at  the 
State  Department.  It  was  from  the 
President,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  I  think  has  the  support  of 
85  or  90  percept  of  the  American  people 
for  what  he  thas  done  and  what  he  is 
doing.  I  believe  we  ought  to  at  least  get 
half  the  Senate  to  support  him.  If  we 
do  not,  this  will  just  be  another  reason 
to  veto  this  bill. 

As  I  indica^d,  the  letter  that  I  have 
just  receivedj  which  I  will  have  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point,  is 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Mr.  Darman. 

I  move  to  ^able  the  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  y9as  and  nays. 

Mr.  PRESIpING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  secbnd? 

Mr.  DOLE.  |I  yield  back  any  remain- 
ing time.        I 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consedt  to  speak  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMElirS  NUMBERED  M.  SS,  AND  56 

Mr.  BYRdJ  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  VA-HUD 
supplemental!  All  of  them  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides,  and  they  have  no 
budgetary  ii 

First,      tl 
changes  to 
mittee-appro^ 

Second,  twi 


e      technical      drafting 

provisions  in  the  com- 

ed  bill;  and 

amendments  that  make 

last    year's 


technical    corrections    to 
housing  authorization  bill: 

One  would  clarify  Congress'  intent  to 
continue  the  Supplemental  Assistance 
for  Facilities  to  Assist  the  Homeless 
[SAFAH]  Proferam  in  fiscal  1991. 
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The  other  clarifies  the  efl'ective  date 
for  new  regiilations  governing  mort- 
gage servicing  transfer  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered,  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (numbered  54,  55, 
and  56)  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc  are  as  follows: 

.  Amendment  No.  54 

Tectmical  corrections  to  VA-HUD  chapter 
of  title  n  on  page  39,  strike  lines  9  thru  13, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  head  In 
Public  Law  101-S07.  104  Stat.  1362,  and  all  un- 
obligated balances  of  prior  year  appropria- 
tions under  such  head,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  revised  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  under  section  802  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  and  shall  remain  available  until 
extended. 

On  page  41,  line  8,  strike  "said"  and  insert 
"such" 

On  page  41.  strike  lines  13  thru  22,  and  in- 
sert: 

"Section  17(f)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14370(f),  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  101-507  (104  Stat.  1369)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  'or  City  of  West  Holly- 
wood, California'  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
subsection  shall  also  not  apply  to  require- 
ments relating  to  rents  imposed  on  a  struc- 
ture by  the  City  of  West  Hollywood,  Califor- 
nia.'. Section  17(f)  as  amended  by  the  imme- 
diate foregoing  amendment  shall  apply 
retroactively  to  any  structure  assisted  with 
section  17  rental  rehabilitation  funds  in  the 
city  of  West  Hollywood,  California." 

Amendment  No.  56 
(Purpose:  To  repeal  a  transition  rule) 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SBC    .  AIMIINI8TRATIVK  PBOVISION. 

Section  837  of  the  Cranston-Oonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
U403  note)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection 
(c). 

Amendment  No.  56 

At  the  end  of  Title  m  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Real  Esute 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  (12  U.S.C. 
3005)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(J)  TRANsmoN.— 

"(1)  Originator  uabojty.— a  person  who 
makes  a  federally  related  mortgage  loan 
shall  not  be  liable  to  a  borrower  because  of 
a  foilure  of  such  person  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  an  application  for 
a  loem  made  by  the  borrower  before  the  regu- 
lations referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  take  ef- 
fect. 

"(2)  Servicer  liabiutt.— A  servicer  of  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  shall  not  be 
liable  to  a  borrower  because  of  a  failure  of 
the  servicer  to  perform  any  duty  under  sub- 
section (b),  (c),  (d),  or  (e)  that  arises  before 
the  regulations  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3) 
take  effect. 

"(3)  RBQULA-nONS  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations  that 
shall  take  effect  not  later  than  August  21, 
1901,  establish  any  reQuirements  necessary  to 


carry  out  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  include  the  model  disclosure  statement 
required  under  subsection  (aX2).". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  (12  U.S.C.  2614) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "section  8  or  9"  and 
Inserting  "section  6,  8,  or  9". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  36  Leg.] 
YE:aS— 43 


Blngtouui 

0am 

Pell 

Bond 

Gore 

Robb 

Bona 

Gorton 

Roth 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Rodman 

Chafee 

Hatneld 

Sanford 

Coclmn 

Heflin 

Slmiaon 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Specter 

CralK 

Jeffords 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Kaaaebaam 

Danforth 

Kerrey 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Locar 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

MoConneU 

Warner 

Durenberrer 

Mitchell 

Wlrth 

Exon 

Noun 

Fowler 

Packwood 
NAYS— 57 

Adams 

For! 

Mack 

AkskA 

Glenn 

MoCatn 

Baucus 

Graham 

Metsenbaom 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

Mlkolakl 

Blden 

Graasley 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

HarkUi 

Murkowakl 

Bradley 

Helms 

Nlckles 

Breaoz 

BoUlncs 

Praasler 

Brown 

iDouye 

Piyor 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Held 

Bompen 

Kasten 

Rlecle 

Bamink 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Coau 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Saner 

D'Amato 

Laatenberr 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Shelby 

DeCondnl 

Levin 

Simon 

Dlzon 

Lleberman 

Smith 

Dodd 

Lott 

Wellattme 

So,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  Senators  that  all 
time  for  debate  has  expired. 

The  underlying  question,  the  amend- 
ment itself,  is  now  the  pending  ques- 
tion. The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  53)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f]*om  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


Mr.  Graham  has  an  amendment 
which  I  understand  is  acceptable  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  it  should 
take  very  brief  time  for  the  Senate  to 
act  on  it. 

There  are  other  amendments:  An 
amendment  by  Mr.  (3oats,  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Helms,  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Bond,  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
LEAHY,  and  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Do- 

MENia. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  volunteer 
who  will  be  willing  to  rise  in  his  place 
now  and  indicate  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  call  up  an  amendment  follow- 
ing Mr.  Graham's  amendment. 

May  I  inquire  from  Senators  who  are 
listening  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
willing  to  call  up  their  amendments. 
May  I  ask  my  friend,  Mr.  Helms,  would 
he  be  ready  to  go?  Or  Mr.  Leahy,  or  Mr. 
Baucus? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  gotten  any 
responses  from  Senators  as  to  their 
willingness  to  call  up  amendments  fol- 
lowing Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  hope  that,  while 
his  amendment  is  pending,  we  can  gen- 
erate some  interest  in  rAiUng  up 
amendments. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S> 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  DeCon(^ini, 
and  Mr.  Levin,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Oraham], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Lautenbero.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Levin, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  57. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  provides  an  opportunity  to 
begin  building  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east; 

A  crucial  element  of  peace  In  this  unstable 
region  Is  the  willingness  of  Arab  states  to 
negotiate  with  Israel,  recognizing  her  right 
to  live  in  peace; 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  urge 
Arab  states  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
State  of  Israel; 

One  of  those  Arab  states,  Syria,  continues 
to  undermine  goodwill  and  peace  in  the  re- 
gion by  depriving  the  4,000  Jews  living  in 
Syria  the  right  to  emigrate; 

Syrian  Jews  continue  to  live  in  a  climate 
of  fear  and  insecurity,  still  denied  ftandamen- 
tal  civil  and  human  rights; 

A  Jew  living  in  Syria,  in  order  to  travel, 
must  leave  a  large  sum  of  money  and  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family  as  insurance  for 
his  return; 

Jews  suspected  of  having  traveled  "ille- 
gally" or  even  of  planning  to  do  so  have  been 
arrested,  interrogated,  and  subjected  to 
lengthy  imprisonment; 

Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  continues  to 
deny  the  basic  right  of  fbee  emigration,  a 
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violation  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  to  which  Syria  is  a  sigmatory: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 
The  sense  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate 

(1)  Condemns  the  Government  of  Syria  for 
continuing  the  denial  of  the  basic  human 
right  of  free  emigration; 

(2)  Calls  upon  the  government  of  Syrla^- 

(A)  To  allow  all  Syrian  Jews  to  emigrate 
Cr«ely, 

(B)  To  release  from  prison  Jews  suspected 
Of  having  traveled  illegally  or  of  planning  to 
do  so; 

(3)  Urges  the  administration  to  continue  to 
make  known  to  Syrian  authorities  the  im- 
portant role  that  human  rights  in  the  Jewish 
conununity,  especially  the  right  to  emigrate, 
will  play  in  determining  future  policy  to- 
ward Syria. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution.  It  calls  upon 
the  Government  of  Syria  to  allow  all 
Sjrrian  Jews  to  emigrate  freely,  to  re- 
lease Irom  prison  Jews  susi>ected  of 
havlnsr  traveled  illeg-ally  or  planning  to 
do  so.  urges  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue to  make  known  to  Syrian  au- 
thorities the  important  role  human 
rights  will  play  in  our  future  negotia- 
tions for  i>eace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  successful  end  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  marks  a  new  be- 
ginning in  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Mideast. 

The  United  States  played  the  deci- 
sive role  in  winning  the  war.  We  must 
now  play  the  decisive  role  in  winning 
the  peace. 

We  must  take  full  advantage  of  our 
diplomatic  opportunities.  First,  we 
should  urge  the  Arab  States  to  make 
peace  with  Israel.  Israel  is  ready.  But 
it  takes  two  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  apparent  impetus  to  place  other  is- 
sues—issues such  as  relations  with  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization, 
the  future  of  the  role  of  Palestinians 
within  Israel — to  place  these  issues  in  a 
priority  ahead  of  pursuing  a  whole 
array  of  binational  negotiations  on 
longstanding  issues  between  Israel  and 
Arab  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  encourage 
Arab  States  to  begin  at  least  taking 
confidence-building  steps  that  will  sig- 
nal their  commitment  to  peace. 

Sjrria  will  be  a  key  player  in  the 
process.  In  the  confidence  building  cat- 
egory, we  should  urge  the  Syrians  to  fi- 
nally resolve  the  issue  of  Jewish  emi- 
gration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  that  calls  on  Syria  to  do 
just  that. 

Syria  continues  to  deny  the  basic 
human  right  of  emigration  to  Syria's 
4.000  Jews.  This  constitutes  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  to  which  Syria  is  a 
signatory. 

Jews  suspected  of  having  traveled  il- 
legally or  even  of  planning  to  do  so 
have  been  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
subjected  to  lengthy  imprisonment. 


The  fcyrian  secret  police — the 
Mukhaba  ut— engages  in  24-hour-a-day 
surveillai  ce  of  the  Jewish  quarter  and 
keeps  a  ile  on  every  Jewish  person. 
The  Mukl  labarat  monitors  all  contacts 
between  tews  and  foreigners.  Mail  is 
read  and  phone  conversations  are  wire- 
tapped. 

As  a  m(  ans  of  reducing  the  financial 
liquidity  )f  all  Syrian  Jews,  and  there- 
by, their  mobility.  Mukhabarat  ap- 
proval is  "equired  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  pn  iperty  by  Jews  in  Syria. 

The  rel  glous  and  lay  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  ccBTununlties  must  report  regu- 
larly to  tl^e  Mukhabarat. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  convince  the 
Syrians  that  we  are  deadly  serious 
about  thfe  basic  human  rights  viola- 
tion, and  live  must  continue  to  urge  the 
administrbtion  to  make  known  to  Syr- 
ian authoHties  the  important  role  that 
human  rsrhts  in  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, especially  the  right  to  emigrate, 
will  playjin  determining  future  policy 
toward  Sjfria. 

I  urge  n|y  colleagues  to  send  this  im- 
portant Inessage  by  supporting  this 
resolutioi . 

Mr.  SldON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou  s  consent  that  I  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIl  ION.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  oi  iportunity  to  visit  the  Jewish 
ghetto  in  Damascus— and  that  is  what 
it  is,  it  s  like  the  ghettos  were  200 
years  age  in  other  cities  around  the 
world.  It  1 8  an  unbelievable  situation.  I 
think  any  pressure  we  can  put  on  Syria 
to  adopt  i  more  enlightened  policy  is  a 
construct  ve  thing. 

Let  me  idd  one  other  thing  where  the 
President  pro  tempore  may  differ  with 
me.  But  V  e  have  just  gone  through  the 
process  a  rain  where  you  are  begging 
people  foi  amendments.  In  the  House, 
if  you  do  not  have  any  amendments, 
you  mov<  immediately  to  final  pas- 
sage. I  an  I  not  suggesting  that  we  can 
adopt  pre  isely  that  but  if.  after  an  in- 
terim per  od  of  maybe  15  or  30  minutes, 
we  do  not  have  amendments  prepared, 
then  it  stems  to  me,  unless  there  is 
unanimou  3  consent  to  the  contrary,  we 
ought  to  move  to  final  passage.  We 
waste  juit  an  incredible  amount  of 
time  around  here  in  quorum  calls.  We 
will  be  in  a  quorum  call  from  2  to  4  in 
the  afternoon  or  something  and  then 
we  will  b«  in  session  tonight  passing  a 
bill.  I  tlink  a  modification  of  the 
House  ruli  i  is  a  desirable  thing. 

I  sjrmpa  ;hize  with  the  immediacy  the 
President  pro  tempore  is  faced  with.  I 
know  Sei|ator  Byrd  likes  these  very 
distinctive  Senate  rules  and  probably 
disagrees  with  me  on  that.  But  Senator 
Byrd  retains  the  right  to  be  wrong 
once  in  a  while. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator front  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is 
recognize^. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Sena  X)r  from  Illinois  is  overly 
charitable.  T  le  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  often]  wrong,  but  not  about  the 
Senate  rules 

Mr.  Presidjent,  the  two  sides  are 
ready  to  accept  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Graham. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  57)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  patience  is 
a  virtue.  I  suppose  that  is  about  the 
only  virtue  I  have.  But  the  motion  that 
the  Senator  has  suggested,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  has  sug- 
gested, is  an  iappealing  one  on  its  sur- 
face, and  I  km  tempted  to  move  to 
third  reading  just  to  demonstrate  how 
unwise  that  motion  would  be  right  at 
this  point. 

I  am  not  sa  ring  that  there  might  not 
come  a  time  t  hat  I  would  move  to  third 
reading.  I  tiink  the  last  time  we 
moved  to  third  reading  was  on  a  mo- 
tion of  mine  several  years  ago  when  I 
moved  to  third  reading  and  I  think 
that  was  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
years  that  tlat  motion  had  ever  been 
made  here  in  the  Senate. 

But  if  I  we:-e  to  move  to  third  read- 
ing, for  example,  right  now.  I  would 
catch  10  Seru.tors  away  from  the  Hill. 
They  have  gone  down  to  the  White 
House  and  thsy  will  not  be  back  until 
20  minutes  afi  «r  1. 

So,  I  have  to  consider  the  situation 
in  which  our  colleagues  are  currently 
found.  So  if  J  were  to  move  now  to  go 
to  third  reading,  those  Senators  would 
miss  a  vote  or  they  would  be  called 
back  to  the  Hill.  There  are  situations 
in  which  Sen  itors  are  unavoidably  de- 
layed in  getti  ig  to  the  floor. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  rules  are 
our  problem,  basically.  The  problem 
here  is  the  cunpaign  financing  situa- 
tion in  which  Senators  have  to  be  kept 
away  from  .he  Senate— and  also  it 
would  hold  true  with  the  House — kept 
away  from  thj  Senate,  from  their  com- 
mittee work,  from  the  floor  work,  from 
being  with  their  families,  but  they 
have  to  engag  e  in  the  mad  money  chas- 
ing all  around  the  country  to  raise 
funds  in  ordei  to  stay  in  public  service. 

That  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it.  We 
are  in  hock  to  these  special  interest 
groups.  We  a-e  slaves  to  some  of  the 
lobbying  grou  ps.  I  do  not  have  to  name 
names,  but  I  could.  There  are  certain 
lobbying  groups  in  this  country  that 
wield  an  influence  over  this  Senate 
greatly  out  ojf  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers that  thehr  represent.  That  is  the 
problem  with  the  Senate. 

I  will  be  hamy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMONJ  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  agree  withjhlm  completely  on  the 
campaign  finance  reform.  We  are  cor- 
roding our  system  with   the   present 
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process,  and  I  applaud  the  Senator's 
leadership. 

Let  me  just  add,  in  this  so-called 
Keating  5,  if  we  would  vote  capital  pun- 
ishment for  all  five  but  do  nothing  to 
change  the  system,  we  will  have  done 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  public. 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  com- 
pletely on  that.  I  would  differ,  with  all 
due  respect,  on  the  matter.  I  think  the 
Senate  rules  could  be  modified,  and  we 
could  improve  the  situation  around 
here.  So  I  would  differ  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  West  Virginia  on 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all 
things — not  all  things,  but  I  suppose 
most  things  could  be  improved.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  improve  on  the 
Bible.  I  do  not  think  we  could  improve 
on  Shakespeare. 

Incidentally,  since  we  apparently 
have  a  little  time  right  now— I  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  except 
to  say  that  the  rules  have  been  tried 
and  tested.  And  when  one  starts  to 
change  the  rules  here  he  must  remem- 
ber that  he  is  going  against  a  great 
deal  of  trial  and  experience.  And  it 
takes  two-thirds  to  shut  off  a  filibuster 
on  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  rules. 
It  does  not  take  two-thirds  to  amend 
the  rules  but  it  takes  two-thirds  to 
shut  off  a  filibuster  on  amending  the 
rules.  And  there  will  always  be  a  fili- 
buster on  a  change  of  the  Senate  rules 
unless  there  is  unanimous  consent  to 
change  a  certain  rule.  And  that  is  not 
very  easily  gotten. 

Perhaps  there  will  not  always  be  a 
filibuster  on  changing  the  Senate  rules, 
but  certainly  everybody  gets  into  the 
act.  If  there  were  a  change  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules  brought  to  the  floor,  unless 
there  is  unanimity  that  only  that  rule 
will  be  changed,  and  only  in  that  fash- 
ion, and  that  there  be  no  other  amend- 
ments, everybody  gets  into  the  act  and 
that  is  where  any  changes  in  the  rules 
will  run  on  the  rocks. 

But  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. He  makes  many  contributions  to 
this  body.  He  is  a  very  wise  Senator. 
Occasionally  he  may  be  wrong.  In  this 
one  instance  I  think  he  is  in  error. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  call 
up  their  amendments.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  other  amendments  on 
this  side,  other  than  that  of  Mr.  Leahy. 

I  see  on  the  list  here,  only  these  Sen- 
ators remaining,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  may  not  call  up  their  amend- 
ments: Senator  Coats,  Senator 
Helms — an  amendment  or  a  point  of 
order — Senator  Bond,  Senator  Leahy, 
Senator  DoMENici.  So  there  are  five 
Senators  whose  names  are  on  the  list, 
indicating  that  they  might  wish  to  call 
up  amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  think  Senator  Seymour  from 
California  is  expected  to  offer  an 
amendment  this  morning. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Then  there  is  an  amend- 
ment I  did  not  know  about  last  night, 
by  Mr.  Seymour  of  California.  So  one 
additional  amendment  did  crawl  out  of 
the  woodwork. 

■  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Perhaps  we  could  go 
to  third  reading  if  the  Senators  do  not 
indicate  an  interest  in  coming  to  the 
floor  to  offer  their  amendments.  It 
seems  as  though  we  waited  a  reason- 
able time  yesterday  for  some  Senators 
to  arrive.  I  suggest  we  go  to  third  read- 
ing, Mr.  President. 

MttBYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  go  to 
third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  there  is  an  objection. 
I  can  hear  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  did  not  expect  the  chair- 
man would  take  me  up  so  quickly.  If 
the  Senator  would  withhold  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  would  like  to 
have  a  few  moments  just  to  make  one 
last  desperate  effort  to  invite  our  col- 
leagues to  the  floor.  But  I  certainly 
would  not  object  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  from  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  withhold  the  request  for 
the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Seymour  has 
beard  us  and  said  he  will  not  be  offer- 
ing his  amendment,  so  we  can  cross 
that  one  off.  I  hope  if  others  are  watch- 
ing from  their  offices,  if  they  would  let 
us  know  if  they  plan  to  offer  their 
amendments?  At  least  give  us  a  little 
notice  for  courtesy's  sake  as  well  as  to 
expedite  the  bill,  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  indicated  previously  that 
they  want  to  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  very  well. 

Mr.  President,  while  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Senator  on  the  floor,  there 
have  been  a  good  many  things  said,  and 
quite  appropriately,  in  applauding  our 
troops  and  our  military  leaders,  and  I 
want  to  add  my  compliments  to  those 
that  have  been  so  well  expressed. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  miracles. 
Every  time  I  see  an  individual  I  think 
to  myself,  there  goes  a  miracle.  So 
many  billions  of  things  could  have  hap- 
pened to  prevent  that  person  from  hav- 
ing been  born  a  normal  hiunan  being. 

I  heard  someone  say  recently— 
though  I  did  not  read  it— but  I  heard 
that  General  Schwarzkopf  had  made 
some  reference  to  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  or  to  the  brilliance  and  swiftness 
with  which  it  was  ended,  as  being  mi- 
raculous. I  am  not  sure  at  all  that  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf  said  it,  but  at  least 
having  heard  this,  I  shall  use  it  as  a 
launching  pad  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments. 


May  I  say  that  if  any  Senator  will 
come  to  the  floor  with  an  amendment, 
I  will  sit  down.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  use 
a  little  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  a  miracle, 
what  we  saw  occur  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war;  we  saw  that  the  enemy  was  ren- 
dered blind  because  of  the  brilliant 
strategy  on  the  part  of  our  generals 
and  our  military  leaders  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Conmiander  In  Chief. 
President  Bush. 

The  air  war,  which  was  conducted 
for,  give  or  take  a  few  days,  40  days, 
blinded  the  enemy.  Hussein  could  not 
get  his  planes  up,  he  had  no  way  of 
knowing  where  the  allied  troops  were 
massing,  where  they  were  going,  what 
their  movements  were. 

So  General  Schwarzkopf— I  will  refer 
to  him — blinded  the  enemy.  He  put  out 
the  enemy's  eyes.  Hussein  could  not 
see.  Hussein  knew  not  from  where  to 
expect  an  attack. 

That  reminds  me  of  Hannibal.  Hanni- 
bal lost  an  eye  early  in  his  campaign  in 
Italy.  But  the  sense  in  which  I  am  say- 
ing now  that  he  was  blind,  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  Hannibal  had  waged  very 
successful  campaigns.  He  had  never 
been  defeated. 

He  won  the  Battle  of  Trebia  in  218;  he 
won  the  Battle  of  Lake  Trasimene  in 
217;  he  won  the  Battle  of  Cannae  In  216. 
And  up  to  that  time,  and  perhaps  even 
for  all  time,  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  he 
inflicted  upon  Roman  troops  the  great- 
est defeat  they  had  ever  suffered — cer- 
tainly up  to  that  time.  The  Romans 
got  to  the  ix}int  where  they  would  not 
fight  him.  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected 
dictator  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  he 
decided  to  follow  a  strategy  of  avoiding 
battle  with  Hannibal.  Hannibal  had 
been  destroying  so  many  Roman  le- 
gions. Fabius  Maximus  decided  just  to 
follow  along  in  sight  of  Hannibal's 
forces  and  observe  Hannibal's  move- 
ments, but  never  to  engage  him;  but  to 
keep  him  always  apprehensive  of  an  at- 
tack. Fabius,  in  this  way,  would  not 
allow  Hannibal  to  disengage  his  troops 
or  to  let  them  forage  around  the  coun- 
tryside because  of  fear  that  they  would 
be  attacked  by  the  Romans. 

In  this  way,  he  caused  Hannibal  to 
gradually  lose  strength  because  of  at- 
trition and  the  inability  to  resupply 
his  troops. 

Hannibal's  brother,  Hasdrubal,  came 
across  the  Alps  from  Spain  in  the  year 
208.  Hasdrubal  knew  that  Hannibal  was 
in  southern  Italy.  Hannibal  knew  that 
Hasdrubal  was  somewhere  in  Italy,  but 
he  did  not  know  just  where.  Hasdrubal 
sent  a  message  to  Hannibal.  Hannibal 
was  in  Bruttium,  which  is  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Italy,  or  in  Apulia. 
Hasdrubal  sent  a  message  telling  Han- 
nibal to  meet  up  with  him.  Hasdrubal. 
in  Umbria,  in  central  Italy. 

At  that  time,  the  two  Roman  consuls 
were  Marcus  Livius  and  Caius  Claudius 
Nero;  not  the  Elmperor  Nero,  but  a  con- 
sul. As  consul,  he  was  general  of  an 
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army  composed  of  at  least  two  legions. 
Nero  was  facing  off  Hannibal,  tying 
him  up  in  the  south.  If  the  two  broth- 
ers, Hannibal  and  Hasdrubal,  could 
bring  their  forces  together,  they  would 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  Rome  and 
carry  the  day  for  the  Carthaginian 
cause. 

Hasdrubal  sent  the  message  by  six 
couriers.  The  six  horsemen  made  their 
way  without  event  until  they  got  into 
southern  Italy.  But  the  message  was 
intercepted  and  it  fell  into  Nero's 
hands,  so  that  Nero  knew  where 
Hasdrubal  expected  to  meet  up  with 
Hannibal. 

Nero  not  only  knew  of  the  proposed 
rendezvous  where  Hasdrubal  was  hop- 
ing to  join  his  brother,  Nero  also  knew 
that  Hannibal  did  not  know  the  where- 
abouts of  Hasdrubal  or  his  suggestion 
as  to  the  meeting  place  at  Namia  in 
Umbria.  Nero  moved  quickly,  begin- 
ning a  forced  march  at  night  and  tak- 
ing with  him  the  equivalent  of  a  le- 
gion—6,000  infantry  and  1,000  horsemen. 
He  marched  7  days,  averaging  30  miles 
a  day,  and  hooked  up  with  Livius,  the 
other  Roman  consul,  who  was  camped 
in  front  of  Hasdrubal. 

Hasdrubal  suddenly  learned  that 
there  was  an  additional  consul  in 
Livius'  camp,  as  that  morning, 
Hasdrubal 's  men  had  heard  two  trum- 
pets, which  indicated  that  it  was  not 
just  the  trumpet  of  one  consul,  Livius, 
but  that  there  was  also  another  con- 
sul's army  on  the  field.  Hasdrubal,  in 
panic,  prepared  for  an  immediate  re- 
treat. At  the  battle  which  took  place 
near  the  Metauro  River,  referred  to  as 
the  Battle  of  the  Metaurus.  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Hasdrubal 
was  defeated  and  killed,  both  sides  suf- 
fering many  casualties. 

Nero,  once  the  battle  was  over, 
moved  quickly  back  to  the  south  and 
resumed  command  of  the  30.000  legion- 
naires he  had  left  there  facing  Hanni- 
bal. 

The  point  I  am  making  is,  that  Han- 
nibal was  blind  in  that  he  did  not  know 
that  Nero  had  intercepted  the  message, 
he  did  not  know  where  Hasdrubal  was 
at  that  point  in  time,  and  be  did  not 
even  know  that  Nero  had  left  30.000  of 
his  men  facing  him.  Hannibal,  and  gone 
northward  over  200  miles  to  hook  up 
with  Livius.  the  other  Roman  general, 
and  that  Hasdrubal  s  army  had  been 
destroyed. 

The  first  indication  that  Hannibal 
had  that  a  battle  had  occurred  was 
when  the  Roman  cavalry  spurred  up  to 
the  Carthaginian's  outposts  at  night 
and  threw  a  dairk  object  toward  the 
Carthaginian  sentries.  When  it  was 
brought  to  Hannibal  in  his  tent,  he 
looked  at  it  and  said,  "I  see  there  the 
fate  of  Carthage."  It  was  the  head  of 
his  brother.  Hasdrubal. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that 
Hannibal  was  blind  as  to  what  was 
going  on.  That  was  also  the  case  with 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  army. 
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much  has  been  written 
about  U.S.  technology,  and  it 
awesome.  I  am  sure  that  we 
greatly  impressed  with  the 
weapons    that   were 
.S.  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
■im  saying  this  was  not  really 
that   was   miraculous.    As 
t|ieir  strategy,  the  Allied  gen- 
decided  that  they  would 
bomb    and    bomb    before 
their  ground  attack.   That 
)rilliant  strategy  that  we  saw 
play.  They  outflanked  Hus- 
because  he  was  blind,  and 
their  smart  weapons.  They 
Hussein  just  as  the  Black 
I  on  of  Edward  III,  outflanked 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in 
the   French   greatly   out- 
the  English,  but  when  sud- 
English  horsemen  appeared 
French  lines,   the   French 
and   fled   the   field,    leaving 
to  be  captured. 

of  Crecy  occurred  in  1346 
again  the  French  greatly 
the    English    and    the 
son  of  King  Edward  III. 
hero  again.  On  that  occasion 
high  technology  weapons  of 
when  the  English  used  their 
against  the  French  armored 
I  ind  their  crossbows.  Crossbows 
stretched  on  a  rack,  but  the 
ongbows  could  be,  I  will  use 
'fired  "  at  a  much  faster  rate, 
could  let  fly  a  barrage  of  ar- 
I  he  rate  of  five  or  six  a  minute, 
than  could  the   Genoese 
been  hired  by  the  French  to 
arrows   on   crossbows.   The 
obility  at  that  time  did  not 
longbow  as  a  gentleman's 
so    they    hired    the   Genoese 
men.  As  I  have  said,  the  Eng- 
ws  would  shoot  arrows  far- 
faster,  and  so,  with  3,000  ar- 
English  shot  .their  arrows, 
to  one  chronicler,  with  such 
quickness  that  it  was  like  a 
The     French    were    dev- 


bj 


fa  3ter 


tie 


tie 


,    that   was   the   high    tech- 

the  English,  at  the  Battle  of 

1346.  It  was  a  replay  at  the 

Agincourt  in  1415.  The  English 

the  French. 

.  I  think,  to  reflect  upon  his- 

ire  deal  with  the  events  of  our 

History  never  begins  a  new 

only   historians  do.   We   can 

out  of  the  book  of  history. 

to  our  own  benefit,  as  we 

IS  the  allies  did  in  the  Persian 

h  their  high  technology,  with 

movements,   and  with 

power,    which    blinded    the 


Isaf 


enemy. 

I  see  ikr. 
pared  to  offer 
point  of  }rder 

Mr.  H  X.MS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
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The 
ator  from 
is  recognized 


this 


grjat 


Helms  is  present  and  is  pre- 
an  amendment  or  make  a 


POINT  OF 

Mr.  HELM^ 
30,  lines  1 
order  that 
propriations 
cuss  it  at 
point  in 
ate. 

Mr.  BYRD 
the  absence 

The 
sence  of  a 
gested,  the 

The 
ceeded  to 

Mr.  BYRD 


ord|:r.  page  ao.  lines  i  through  s 

Mr.  President,  on  page 

through  5, 1  raise  the  point  of 

is  legislation  on  an  ap- 

bill.  I  am  prepared  to  dis- 

length,  but  there  is  no 

taking  up  the  time  of  the  Sen- 


(ifi 
PRESLDING 


assist  mt 
•  call 


imous  consent 
quorum  call 

The 
objection,  it 


right  to  be 
be  opposed 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
a  quorum. 

OFFICER.  The  ab- 
luorum  having  been  sug- 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  pro- 
the  roll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
that  the  order  for  the 
ae  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


PRES  [DING 


UNANIMI  (US-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  rules,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
I)oint  of  ordor  that  has  been  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Helms,  remain  in  status 
quo  for  the  time  being  imtil  other  Sen- 
ators who  m  ght  be  interested  in  oppos- 
ing the  poirt  of  order,  or  using  what- 
ever rights  i  re  available  to  them,  may 
come  to  the  floor. 

In  the  mei.ntime,  I  think  the  Senate 
could  mak(  some  progress  on  an 
amendment  which  Mr.  Bond  apparently 
is  going  to  o  Ter. 

So  I  ask  u  lanimous  consent  that  the 
present  parliamentary  situation  re- 
main in  status  quo:  Mr.  Helms  has  a 


protected:  those  who  may 
Do  his  point  of  view  have 
rights  to  b<  protected,  and  that  Mr. 
Bond  now  bj  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

The  PREgiDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virgin  a?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  I  thank  all  Senators.  Sen- 
ator Bond  is  prepared  now  to  call  up 
his  amendm  ;nt.  I  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  rigl  ts  of  Senators  on  this  side, 
and  the  righ  is  of  Mr.  Helms. 

This  will  enable  the  Senate  to  at 
least  make  i .  little  progress.  Otherwise, 
I  would  ha^'e  to  take  the  floor  and, 
rather  than  see  the  time  wasted,  talk 
about  the  listory  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, or  the  history  of  Persia,  or  the 
history  of  tl  e  Punic  wars,  or  American 
history,  or  e  ven  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Presid  ent,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  S8 

(Puri)ose:  To  iK'ovide  adequate  funds  for  the 

administration's  targeted  infant  mortality 

initiative) 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  le^slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  BOND]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  58. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  line  12, 

Strike  "$25,000,000:  Provided"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$57,400,000.  Pro- 
vided, That  no  less  than  95  [wrcent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  used  for  expanding  patient 
services,  and  Provided  further,". 

Mr.  BOND,  Mr.  President,  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  in  this  country  is  a  dis- 
grace. Among  industrialized  nations  we 
rank  24th,  behind  Japan,  behind  Swe- 
den, behind  Finland,  behind  Switzer- 
land, behind  Singaiwre,  Hong  Kong, 
and  France,  behind  East  Germany,  be- 
hind Northern  Ireland,  Belgium,  and 
Italy.  It  is  a  deplorable  situation  that 
we  must  work  to  correct. 

My  amendment  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $32.4  million  to  fight  Infant 
mortality  in  this  country,  by  funding  a 
new  and  Innovative  targeted  infant 
mortality  initiative.  I  believe  we  need 
the  additional  S32.4  million  for  the  pro- 
gram, which  would  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  funds  that  have  already  been 
redirected  for  Healthy  Start.  This 
means  that  the  MCH  block  grant,  com- 
munity health  centers,  and  Healthy 
Start  would  be  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has 
made  fighting  Infant  mortality  a  na- 
tional priority,  and  the  administration 
is  beginning  a  program  to  target  areas 
that  have  been  hardest  hit  by  this  ter- 
rible plague.  However,  in  its  hurry  to 
begin  the  initiative  Immediately,  the 
administration  did  not  look  far  enough 
to  find  the  necessary  funds.  This  is  a 
terrible  problem,  because  the  programs 
they  chose  to  raid  for  fimds  are  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grant  and 
the  conununity  health  centers. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  appropria- 
tions committee  included  startup  funds 
of  S25  million  for  the  Infant  mortality 
initiative,  and  I  commend  my  good 
friends.  Senator  Harkin  and  Senator 
Specter,  for  their  efforts  in  securing 
those  funds. 

Having  a  targeted  program  to  fight 
infant  mortality  makes  sense.  These 
areas  that  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the 
Infant  mortality  disaster  in  this  coun- 
try deserve  priority  attention.  We  will 
be  using  these  funds  for  these  hardest 
hit  communities  for  innovative  ways  to 
lower    infant    death    rates,    including 


early  prenatal  care,  deterring  teenage 
pregnancies,  and  increasing  access  to 
dnig  and  alcohol  programs.  The  goal  of 
the  program  Is  to  slash  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  by  half  in  these  commu- 
nities— and  the  lessons  learned  can 
then  be  transferred  to  other  conunu- 
nlties. 

Every  child  deserves  a  healthy  start 
in  life,  but  some  children  should  not 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  others.  Slash- 
ing support  for  community  health  cen- 
ters' and  the  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grant  that  funds  programs  which 
are  on  the  fi:ont  lines  of  care  for  poor 
pregnant  women  and  their  children, 
would  leave  thousands  of  mothers  in 
Missouri  and  across  the  country  with- 
out much-needed  prenatal  care. 

It  Is  so  Important  that  funds  not  be 
taken  from  other  programs  that  al- 
ready fight  Infant  mortality— that  we 
do  not  pit  one  city's  babies  against  an- 
other city's  babies,  or  rural  babies 
against  other  rural  and  city  babies. 

In  St.  Louis  at  the  Grace  Hill  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Center,  this  redirecting 
of  funds  is  putting  their  Infant  care 
program  in  jeopardy.  It  is  just  un- 
thinkable that  we  would  sit  by  and  let 
this  happen. 

The  Nation's  550  community  health 
centers  only  mission  is  to  provide 
health  care  in  medically  underserved 
areas — these  are  the  areas  hardest  hit 
by  high  poverty  and  high  infant  death 
rates.  The  bulk  of  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  money  helps 
poor  mothers  and  their  babies  as  well 
as  programs  for  crippled  children, 
childhood  immunizations,  health 
screenings  and  other  vitally  important 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  give  a  few 
minutes  for  any  Senators  to  come  for- 
ward, I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri offering  his  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate was  being  treated  to  one  of  those 
tour  de  forces  of  our  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  as  he  was  out- 
lining a  series  of  events  Involving  the 
Punic  War  between  Rome  and 
Carthage. 

A  question  occurred  to  me  as  he  was 
talking  about  Hannibal  and  Hasdrubal, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  might  share  with 
us  the  role  that  Hamilcar  Barca  per- 
formed during  this  period  of  the  Punic 
Wars.  If  I  might  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore,  if  he 
might  enlighten  the  Senate  further  on 
that  aspect  of  this  interesting  period  of 
history. 


Mr.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
apparently  is  well  ensconced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Punic  Wars.  He  has  inquired 
about  Hamilcar  Barca. 

Hamilcar  Barca  a  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral, was  the  father  of  Hannibal.  The 
first  Punic  War  occurred  between  the 
years  264  B.C.  and  241  B.C.  As  a  result 
of  the  first  Punic  War,  Carthage  lost 
Sicily,  but  Hamilcar  Barca  was  able  to 
keep  the  Romans  tied  down  for  several 
years  in  Sicily  before  the  war  finally 
ended. 

After  the  end  of  that  war,  Hamilcar, 
as  I  recall,  was  given  a  command  that 
led  him  to  what  was  then — later  if  not 
then — Mauritania  and  other  parts  of 
the  northern  Afirlcan  Continent. 
Hamilcar  decided  to  advance 
Carthage's  Interest  in  the  western  Med- 
iterranean, and  he  saw  that,  in  Spain 
and  the  Balearic  islands,  Carthage 
could  experience  a  rejuvenation  of  its 
power,  which  it  was  losing  in  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean,  with  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  and  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned Sicily. 

Spain  supplied  the  silver  to  Carthage 
with  which  Carthage  was  able  to  em- 
ploy its  mercenaries.  Carthaginians 
were  traders  and  they  had  very  impor- 
tant business  interests,  and  for  quite  a 
while  they,  through  their  navy,  were 
able  to  rule  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
But  with  the  losses  of  the  first  Punic 
War,  Hamilcar  felt  that  Carthage's  fu- 
ture lay  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 
So  he  went  to  Spain,  and  with  him  he 
took  his  son-in-law.  who  was  also 
named  Hasdrubal,  and  young  Hannibal. 
And  there  is  a  legend  that  Hamilcar 
had  sworn  Hannibal  to  be  eternally  the 
enemy  of  Rome. 

In  any  event.  Hamilcar  went  to 
Spain,  and  after  a  few  years  there  he 
drowned,  at  which  time  his  son-in-law 
Hasdrubal  took  over  the  command  of 
the  Carthaginian  forces.  Hasdrubal  was 
subsequently  murdered,  at  which  time 
Hannibal,  who  had  grown  to  be  20  years 
of  age  or  21  or  thereabouts,  took  over 
the  command.  Hannibal  feeling  that 
the  best  defense  was  a  good  offense  de- 
cided to  go  across  the  Alps  into  Italy 
and  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
Italy. 

So  he  made  that  trip  across  the 
Alps — the  authorities  do  not  agree  as 
to  what  particular  pass  Hannibal  took 
when  he  crossed  the  Alps,  but  he  took 
with  him  a  sizable  number  of  elephants 
and  many  horses.  He  left  the  Rhone 
River  with  about  46,000  men  and  he  lost 
about  20,000  of  these  men  in  crossing 
the  Alps.  He  was  attacked  by  the  tribes 
of  barbarians,  and  many  of  his  ele- 
phants, horses  and  men  fell  ofT  the  high 
and  slippery  cliffs.  One  cannot  help  but 
be  impressed  with  the  courage  of  this 
man  who  crossed  the  Alps  in  that  day 
under  such  difficulties  as  confronted 
him.  His  brother  Hasdrubal  crossed  the 
Alps  10  years  later  in  about  208  and 
made  the  crossing  relatively  without 
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problems.  Apparently,  he  picked  a  dif- 
ferent time  of  the  year  and  perhaps  a 
different  pass. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  President 
pro  tempore  for  responding  to  the  in- 
quiry. 

I  note  several  of  our  colleagues  ap- 
pear to  be  seeking  recognition,  so  I  will 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  thank  him 
for  his  interest  in  history  as  well. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  for  yielding  and 
also  express  to  him  my  appreciation  for 
his  discussion  on  some  of  these  very, 
very  interesting  historical  incidents.  I 
think  that  all  of  us  benefit  from  these 
historic  accounts  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia gives  and  to  me  it  is  of  great  in- 
terest, whether  he  is  talking  about 
Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps — did  I  heau" 
a  discjission  previously  of  Crecy  and 
perhaps  a  mention  of  Agincourt? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  I  begin  to  think 
when  was  Agincourt? 

Mr.  BYRD.  1415. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  was  going  to  say  1415. 
Now  I  must  say  I  did  run  and  look  in 
the  encyclopedia  to  check  on  that,  but 
I  am  right. 

Then,  of  course,  the  distinguished 
Senator  sometimes  discusses  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  and  those  Senators 
who  had  such  an  active  role  here  in 
many  years  past  and  we  all  have  that 
compilation,  that  book  the  distin- 
guished chairman  produced,  and  it  is  in 
my  library  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
it.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
would  like  to  do  early  this  afternoon  is 
address  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  which 
is  the  pending  business  before  us. 

I  just  want  to  briefly  say  that  the 
matter  of  infant  mortality  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  I  think,  is  a  na- 
tional shame.  We  rank  19th  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  infant  mortal- 
ity rates.  Actually,  we  ran  20th.  There 
are  19  countries  in  the  world  that  have 
lower  infant  mortality  rates  than  we 
have  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here  are  the  statistics:  For  every  1.000 
babies  born  in  America  today,  live 
bom.  10  will  die. 

For  black  babies,  the  outlook  is  even 
more  grim.  For  every  1.000  black  babies 
bom  alive  in  our  country  today,  18  will 
die,  nearly  twice  the  national  average. 

So  when  you  figure  what  the  national 
average  is,  obviously,  that  includes 
this  high  number  of  blacks.  So  the 
white  infant  mortality  rate  is  way 
lower.  If  we  combine  it  all.  the  average 
is  10.  and  the  average  of  the  blacks  is 


18.  So  it  pk-obably  works  out  something 
like  a  blafck  infant  born  in  the  United 
States  probably  has  three  times  as 
great  a  ch  mce  of  dying  in  infancy  than 
a  white  c  lild  does.  A  black  baby  born 
right  here  in  the  capital  of  this  Nation. 
Washingt<  n,  DC  is  more  likely  to  die  in 
infancy  tl  an  if  that  baby  were  born  in 
Hungary,  =»oland,  or  Cuba. 

Mr.  Prei  ident,  this  is  unacceptable.  I 
was  pleas*  d,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
were,  to  s  se  that  the  President's  budg- 
et include  s  a  proposal  to  address  this 
critical  8  tuation.  Under  the  budget 
presented  by  the  administration,  $171 
million  ii  targeted  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  in  10  cities  that  the  adminis- 
tration s<  lected,  10  cities  with  very 
high  incii  lences  of  infant  mortality. 
Certainly,  these  cities  need  that. 

Howevei,  what  concerned  me  about 
the  admin  stration  proposal  was  that  it 
was  going  to  be  financed — and  this  is  a 
well-inten  ;ioned  proposal — by  taking 
money  frc  m  one  of  the  most  effective 
health  m(  .intenance  organizations  we 
have  in  ti  e  United  States  today  which 
are  the  c  immunity  and  the  migrant 
health  ce  iters  and  also  some  of  the 
money  wa  i  going  to  come  from  the  ma- 
ternal an  I  child  health  block  grant. 
That  is  v:  nfortunate  because  both  of 
these  prog  rams  provide  needed  services 
to  low-inc  Dme  patients,  many  of  whom 
are  womei  i  of  child-bearing  age  and  to 
their  chiliren.  In  my  State,  I  think 
there  is  m  i  more  effective  organization 
to  care  fo  ■  the  low-income  individuals 
in  our  S  tate  than  the  community 
health  cen  ters  of  which  we  have  14. 

In  effect  the  proposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration w(  uld  provide  critical  services 
to  these  1)  cities,  very  important,  but 
it  would  t  ike  those  moneys  from  these 
other  areiLS.  And  so  this  is  counter- 
productiv* . 

The  sup  )lemental  which  we  have  be- 
fore us.  th  B  measure  we  have  before  us. 
today  pro'ides  $125  million  for  the  in- 
fant mort  ility  programs  without  tak- 
ing mones  from  the  community  health 
centers,  cr  the  maternity  and  child 
health  bl  )ck  grant.  Senator  Bond's 
amendmei  t  would  increase  that 
amount.  '  'he  underlying  bill  provides 
$25  millio  i.  Senator  Bond  would  add 
another  $;  2V*2  million  so  that  the  ad- 
ministrati  jn's  proposal  would  be  fmly 
funded  in  i  he  first  year.  In  other  words, 
the  effort  to  fight  infant  mortality  in 
these  10  ci  .ies. 

The  Bond  amendment  provides  in- 
creased fuiding  for  the  targeted  cities 
without  1  eprogramming  the  money 
from  the  <  ommunity  health  centers  or 
from  the  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grai  t. 

I  believ(  i  we  have  to  do  everything 
possible  t)  fully  fund  the  President's 
initiative,  so  it  is  my  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  support  Senator  Bond's 
amendmei  t.  But  we  should  not  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  other  equally  critical 
programs  vhich  are  strained.  So  I  hope 
the  confei  2nce  committee  will  include 
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language  in  i^s  report  that  would  pro- 
hibit reprograimming  of  already  limited 
funds  from  the  community  health  cen- 
ters and  fronr  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  g  rant. 

These  are  riy  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  no ;  know  what  the  distin- 
guished Senat  or  from  Missouri  plans  to 
do  now  with  ihis.  but  I  commend  him 
for  his  effort! .  And  even  if.  for  exam- 
ple, he  should  withdraw  it  because  of 
the  financial  problems — I  am  not  sure 
how  he  prop)ses  to  proceed — he  has 
made  an  oustanding  contribution  in 
calling  atten  ion  to  this  matter  and 
stressing  that  we  just  cannot  rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.  ^  Ve  cannot  take  the  funds 
from  these  very  worthwhile  programs, 
namely  the  community  health  centers 
and  the  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grant  in  order  to  fund  these 
other  areas. 

I  thank  the  Dhair. 

Mr.  BOND.  1^.  President,  I  thank  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Inland.  I  want  to  join  with 
him  in  commanding  the  administration 
and  particularly  Secretary  Louis  Sulli- 
van for  his  iritiative  in  pursuing  this 
mortality  reduction  initiative. 

As  Senator  3hafee  has  so  eloquently 
outlined,  infant  mortality  is  an  unac- 
ceptable tragddy  in  the  United  States. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  my  distin- 
guished colleigue  from  Rhode  Island 
has  played  a  rery  key  role  in  the  edu- 
cation effort  1 0  help  many  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  a  sle  understand  the  wide 
and  diverse  iiisues  and  questions  that 
come  under  the  rubric  of  assuring  ade- 
quate health  dare  delivery. 

Senator  Chafee  has  long  been  a 
champion  of  I  ealth  care.  He  has  point- 
ed out  the  viially  important  role  that 
community  health  centers  provide.  His 
leadership  on  this  issue  is  one  which 
has  meant  a  (xeat  deal  to  me  and  was 
influential  in  my  pursuing  this  effort 
to  ensure  that  the  community  health 
center  funds  a  re  not  cut. 

I  think  it  might  be  helpful  for  my 
colleagues  to  understand  why  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  here  today  and 
perhaps  this  will  explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  we  are  actually  accom- 
plishing with    his  amendment. 

A  few  mont  is  back,  we  learned  of  a 
problem  that  i  community  health  cen- 
ter in  St.  Lov  lis— Grace  Hill  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Center — was  having  re- 
cruiting an  ojstetrician  for  that  cen- 
ter. This  center  only  had  two  of  its  ob- 
stetrician positions  filled,  but  of  these 
two.  one  was  1  eaving  having  been  lured 
away  by  the  liigh  salary  these  physi- 
cians can  conr  mand  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Now,  this  olmtetrician  who  had  been 
lured  away  fr>m  Grace  Hill  by  the  lu- 
crative salary  of  a  private  practice  was 
a  public  healt  i  service  physician  so  his 
salary  was  raid  for  by  the  Public 
Health  Servi<e  directly— he  was  nek 
paid  from  Grace  Hill's  payroll.  This  is 
an  important  point  because  Grace  Hill 
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didn't  have  the  funds  in  its  community 
health  center  grrant  to  pay  the  salary 
and  malpractice  insurance  of  that  ob- 
stetrician. 

Now,  when  this  obstetrician  left,  this 
left  this  health  center  with  only  one  of 
its  three  obstetricians  positions  filled. 
This  one  obstetrician.  Dr.  Turner  was 
left  to  care  for  2,200  individual  pa- 
tients. Well,  the  story  doesn't  end 
there.  This  obstetrician  was  also  a  pub- 
lic health  service  physician,  so  her  sal- 
ary and  malpractice  insurance  costs 
were  also  paid  by  the  public  health 
service  and  not  by  Grace  Hill.  The  rea- 
son why  this  is  sigrnificant  is  because 
her  commitment  with  the  public  health 
service  was  ending,  so  if  Grace  Hill 
wanted  to  keep  her,  they  would  need  an 
increase  in  their  community  health 
center  grrant  for  her  salary  and  mal- 
practice insurance  costs  as  well. 

If  that  was  not  enough  to  put  Grace 
Hill  in  a  tenuous  position,  add  in  the 
fact  that,  Dr.  Turner  was  pregnant  and 
due  in  December.  The  center  knew  that 
it  would  take  the  most  of  a  year  to  re- 
cruit a  new  obstetrician  to  fill  the  slot 
vacated  by  the  one  who  went  to  private 
practice  and  now  they  were  faced  with 
not  having  any  obstetricians  while  Dr. 
Turner  was  caring  for  her  own  child. 

Fortunately,  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Care  Delivery  and  Assistance  at  HHS — 
the  department  that  administers  the 
community  health  center  grant 
money — recognized  that  this  was  a  se- 
rious problem  and  approved  an  increase 
in  Grace  Hill's  grant  to  fund  the  two 
new  obstetricians  that  would  now  need 
to  be  paid  for  from  Grace  Hill's  pay- 
roll— this  was  an  increase  in  their 
grant  of  roughly  $400,000  to  $500,000. 

Here  is  where  Healthy  Start  comes 
in.  At  the  of  February,  just  3  weeks 
ago.  when  funds  from  the  community 
health  centers  were  frozen  at  flscal 
year  1990  levels  so  that  the  administra- 
tion could  redirect  the  CHC  fimds  for 
Healthy  Start — the  community  health 
centers,  including  Grace  Hill  received  a 
letter  from  HHS  indicating  that. 

The  Healthy  Start  initiative  has  an  Imme- 
diate Impact  on  your  upcoming  fiscal  year 
1991  funding  awai^d.  *  *  *  As  a  consequence, 
the  community  health  centers  •  •  *  may  only 
receive  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  current 
service  levels. 

This  meant  that  Grace  Hill  would  not 
get  the  $400,000  to  $500,000  needed  to 
keep  Dr.  Turner  and  recruit  a  second 
obstetrician  to  fill  the  empty  slot. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Marilyn  H.  Gaston  of  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Care  Delivery  and  Assistance  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health  and  human 
Services.  Bureau  of  Health 
Care  Deuvery  and  assistance, 

Rockville.  MD.  February  25, 1991. 
Dear     Executive     Director:     Although 
steady  progress  has  been  made  over  the  last 


10  years  in  improving  infant  health  in  the 
United  States,  some  cities  and  communities 
continue  to  have  exceptionally  high  Infant 
mortality  rates.  For  that  reason,  the  Depart- 
ment has  begun  a  new  targeted  initiative  di- 
rected specifically  at  some  of  the  places 
most  seriously  affected.  The  Healthy  Start 
Initiative  will  direct  resources,  beginning 
this  Fiscal  Year,  to  about  10  of  these  commu- 
nities. 

The  Intent  of  the  Healthy  Start  initiative 
is.  in  partnership  with  community  residents 
and  state  and  local  governments,  to  bring 
about  a  swift  and  dramatic  reduction  in  in- 
fant mortality  rates.  The  initiative  will  im- 
prove access  to  early  comprehensive  pre- 
natal care  by  building  an  aggressive  program 
of  outreach  and  case  management  and  pro- 
vide services  tailored  to  the  risk-specific 
needs  of  community  residents. 

The  Healthy  Start  initiative  has  an  imme- 
diate Impact  on  your  upcoming  FY  1991  fund- 
ing award.  A  total  of  S57  million  is  planned 
for  the  Healthy  Start  initiative  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  with  a  proposed  S171  million  in  flscal 
year  1992.  The  source  for  123.7  million  of  the 
fiscal  year  1991  total  is  the  appropriation  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery and  Assistance. 

As  a  consequence,  those  Community 
Health  Centers  (CHCs)  and  State  Primary 
Care  Associations  with  budget  start  dates 
beginning  March  1,  1991  and  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  may  only  receive 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  current  service 
levels.  The  targeted  maintenance  level  for 
your  health  center  for  FY  1991  should  have 
already  been  provided  to  you  by  your  re- 
gional project  officer. 

The  $23.7  million  reserved  for  the  new  ini- 
tiative will  be  awarded  in  the  approximately 
10  communities  selected  for  Healthy  Start, 
with  funds  to  be  awarded  separately  later 
this  year.  Further  guidance  to  CHCs  regard- 
ing the  availability  of  these  targeted  funds, 
the  program's  description,  and  review  cri- 
teria is  now  under  development  and  will  be 
distributed  to  eligible  health  centers  and  or- 
ganizations as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  have  questions  regarding  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  please  contact  your  re- 
gional project  officer  or  Mr.  Richard  Bohrer 
of  my  staff  at  (301)  443-2260. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Marilyn  H.  Gaston.  M.D.. 

Director. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  this  was  a 
most  unfortunate  situation  and  prob- 
ably an  unintending  consequence  of  the 
funding  for  Healthy  Start,  but  for 
Grace  Hill  and  for  other  community 
health  centers  and  the  people  they 
serve  who  are  in  similar  situations  it  is 
a  tragedy. 

It  is  very  clear  that  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  is  not  working.  It  is  also  very 
clear  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must  do 
something  about  our  terrible  infant 
mortality  rate.  Our  inner  cities  and 
rural  areas  are  plagued  by  infant 
death.  In  a  country  like  ours,  there's 
no  reason  for  it.  We  need  to  invest  our 
resources  in  programs  that  give  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  to  start  life 
healthy.  It  is  time  the  curse  of  infant 
mortality  was  lifted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  must  address  an  issue  of  growing 
importance  in  our  Nation— reduction  of 
the  tragedy  of  infant  mortality.  Too 
many  newborn  children  are  dying  need- 


lessly, and  many  others  begin  life  with 
long-term  physical  and  developmental 
disabilities  for  lack  of  early,  com- 
prehensive prenatal  care.  The  costs,  in 
human  and  economic  terms,  grow  year- 
ly in  suffering  and  lost  productivity.  It 
is  a  national  disgrace  that  this  country 
ranks  19th  among  the  countries  of  the 
world  in  overall  infant  mortality,  fall- 
ing to  30th  place  for  our  nonwhite  chil- 
dren. We  can  do  better,  and  we  must. 

Infant  mortality  is  a  national  trag- 
edy, affecting  families  in  cities  and 
counties  across  the  land.  Our  response 
must  be  similar  in  scope,  addressing 
the  problem  at  its  roots,  and  providing 
every  child  a  healthy  beginning  and 
the  chance  to  grow  up  well  and  strong. 
We  know  what  works — early  and  com- 
prehensive prenatal  care  markedly  re- 
duces the  incidence  of  early  deaths  and 
disabilities.  Redoubling  our  commit- 
ment to  make  such  care  available  to 
all  women  and  their  infants  is  a  criti- 
cal step  in  reducing  the  burden  borne 
by  the  young  and  vulnerable. 

The  administration  has  introduced  a 
targeted  initiative  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  in  selected  cities  and  rural 
areas,  proposing  to  redirect  funds  from 
community  health  centers  and  mater- 
nal child  health  programs  for  this  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  The 
intended  goal  of  this  initiative  de- 
serves high  marks.  But  it  is  an  incom- 
plete plan  for  addressing  this  national 
problem,  and  it  would  exacerbate  the 
crisis  of  infant  mortality  by  reducing 
the  ability  of  local  health  care  net- 
works to  provide  accessible  prenatal 
care  to  all  women  and  their  infants. 
The  answer  to  reducing  infant  mortal- 
ity does  not  lie  in  shifting  resources 
from  one  area  of  need  to  another,  but 
through  strengthening  the  ability  of 
all  communities  to  prevent  tragic 
deaths. 

Community  health  centers  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  have 
a  strong  history  of  providing  health 
care  and  support  services  to  pregnant 
women  and  children,  many  of  whom 
have  no  other  source  of  care.  Commu- 
nity health  centers,  located  in  under- 
served  areas  with  high  infant  mortality 
rates,  have  demonstrably  reduced  rates 
of  infant  deaths  among  those  they 
serve. 

Congress  recently  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  provider  network,  ex- 
panding the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  to  increase  staffing,  and  provid- 
ing ongoing  support  of  MCH  progrrams 
and  community  health  centers.  Fur- 
ther efforts  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
must  build  upon  these  networks  of 
service,  not  weaken  them  through 
budgetary  maneuvers. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
taken  concrete  steps  on  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  protect 
the  current  year  funding  for  commu- 
nity health  centers  and  maternal  child 
health  programs.  These  are  essential 
programs  which  are  already  providing 
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prenatal  and  infant  health  care  to 
women  and  children,  and  our  front  line 
defense  in  the  effort  to  reduce  infant 
mortality.  Startup  funds  have  also 
been  appropriated  for  the  administra- 
tion's targeted  initiative  for  selected 
areas.  Only  througrh  coordination  and 
strengrthening  of  our  current  prenatal 
health  care  delivery  system  can  we 
achieve  grreat  gains  in  all  aseaa  of  the 
country.  I  applaud  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  taking  this  action  re- 
quired to  eliminate  a  potential  crisis  in 
critically  needed  ongoing  programs. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
work  the  Congress  to  reduce  the 
scourge  of  infant  mortality  by  increas- 
ing access  to  cost-effective  health  care, 
nutrition,  and  social  services  for  all 
pregnant  women  and  their  children.  We 
most  invest  in  strategies  that  we  know 
can  work,  and  make  them  widely  avail- 
able. If  we  are  serious  about  reducing 
infant  mortality,  we  will  not  pit  com- 
munities against  one  another  in  com- 
petition for  dollars  that  are  all  too  few. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  that  will 
strengthen  our  Nation's  capacity  to  ad- 
dress the  causes  of  infant  mortality  na- 
tionwide— by  increasing  the  availabil- 
ity of  prenatal  health  care  with  out- 
reach to  women  who  are  at  high  risk, 
providing  more  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  services,  and 
ensuring  that  young  children  can  re- 
ceive the  primary  health  care  and  im- 
munizations essential  to  their  health. 
The  opportunity  to  make  substantial 
gains  in  reducing  infant  mortality  lies 
before  us,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  to  make 
these  goals  a  reality.  Our  commitment 
to  all  children  must  remain  steady, 
whatever  their  place  of  birth,  to  ensure 
their  healthy  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund  and  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Childrens  defense  Fund, 
Washington.  DC.  March  12. 1991. 
Re  S.  493.  The  Maternal  and  Early  Childhood 

Health  Care  Act  of  1991. 
Hon.  Edward  m.  Kennedy, 
U.S.    SenaU.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  want  to  offer 
oar  enthusiastic  support  for  S.  498.  the  Ma- 
ternal and  Early  Childhood  Health  Care  Act 
of  1991— another  example  of  your  strong  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  health  of  our  na- 
tion's children.  The  Act  recognizes  the  pro- 
found need  to  increase  our  nation's  Invest- 
ment in  effective  and  cost-effective  maternal 
and  child  health  programs. 

The  Act  will  expand  the  Community  and 
Migrant  Health  Centers  programs'  capacity 
to  serve  pregnant  women  and  children  at 
risk  by  authorizing  additional  funds  for  a 
new  Comprehensive  Perinatal  Care  Programs 
in  places  where  obstetrical  and  pediatric 
care  is  minimal  or  nonexistent:  an  expansion 
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of  servio  s  for  young  children  up  to  age  3: 
and  the  (development  of  some  40  new  commu- 
nity and  migrant  health  centers. 

The  Coinmunity  and  Migrant  Health  Cen- 
ters are  i  highly  effective  but  seriously  un- 
derfunded federal  program.  Located  in  the 
most  imiroverished  and  isolated  inner  city 
and  ruraJ  communities  in  the  U.S.,  health 
centers  live  for  25  years  provided  high  qual- 
ity comprehensive  health  care  to  millions  of 
poor  and  Minority  persons.  Nearly  600  health 
centers,  Operating  in  more  than  2,000  sites 
throughobt  the  country,  serve  nearly  6  mil- 
lion low- Income  patients  each  year.  More 
than  one  third  of  all  health  center  patients 
are  youi  grer  than  14.  and  28  percent  are 
women  oi  chlldbearing  age.  In  1988,  one  in  8 
births  to  low-income  women  In  the  U.S.  was 
to  a  heal!  h  center  patient.  That  year  centers 
cared  for  12  percent  of  all  low-income  preg- 
nant won  len  and  delivered  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  1 11  babies  born  to  women  younger 
than  IS. 

Health  centers  are  often  identified  as  one 
of  the  gnieatest  achievements  in  improving 
health  cs  re  for  poor  Americans.  They  have 
been  sho'  ra  to  reduce  infant  mortality,  in- 
crease it  imunization  rates,  improve  child 
health,  asd  increase  access  to  care.  However, 
recent  funding  increases  for  the  Community 
and  Migrunt  Health  Centers  have  not  kept 
pace  Witt  inflation.  For  FY  1991,  funding  for 
the  Comr  mnity  and  Migrant  Health  Centers 
grew  by  1  sss  than  J25  million,  to  $530  million: 
$478  million  for  community  health  centers, 
and  $52  riilllon  for  migrant  health  centers. 
These  in(  reases  are  so  small  that  the  pro- 
gram stil  will  be  able  to  serve  only  about  20 
percent  c  f  all  people  living  in  communities 
with  hea  th  care  shortages.  Over  the  next 
decade  t]  le  nation  will  need  an  additional 
2,500  clinl  cs  to  meet  health  care  needs  in  all 
undersea  ed  communities. 

We  als<  are  pleased  that  the  Act  will  ex- 
pand and  increase  immunization  opportuni- 
ties for  y  mng  children.  This  expansion  is  es- 
sential 11  the  U.S.  is  to  achieve  the  Public 
Health  Service  Year  2000  Goal  of  having 
ninety  p4  rcent  of  two-year  olds  and  95  per- 
cent of  ichool-age  children  complete  the 
basic  ser  es  of  immunizations  for  measles, 
mumps,  lubella,  polio,  diphtheria,  pertussis, 
tetanus,  i  nd  meningitis. 

Recent  outbreaks  of  measles  underscore 
that  mill  ons  of  children  have  lost  access  to 
the  most  basic  health  care.  In  the  late  1970s 
measles  t  radication  seemed  within  reach.  By 
1983  the  t  nited  States  had  brought  the  num- 
ber of  cai  es  down  to  an  all-time  low  of  1,500. 
Five  yeaj  s  later,  following  a  significant  de- 
cline in  ;he  proportion  of  children  immu- 
nized, a  measles  epidemic  struck  commu- 
nities acioss  the  nation,  hitting  hardest  in 
some  of  he  nation's  largest  cities.  In  1990 
the  num  )er  of  reported  cases  swelled  to 
25.000.  Pr  liminary  figures  for  1990  show  that 
40  childnn  died  from  measles— the  greatest 
number  a  r  measles-related  deaths  since  1971. 
About  1!  ,000  cases  of  measles  occurred 
among  pr  tschool-age  children  and  could  have 
been  prev  »nted  through  timely  vaccinations. 

The  Ac  will  increase  access  to  immuniza- 
tions an(  thereby  reduce  vaccine-prevent- 
able diset  .ses  by  establishing  an  innovative 
and  costH  ffective  vaccine  bulk  purchase  sys- 
tem. You '  bill  also  will  assure  a  more  ade- 
quate vaccine  supply  for  communities  with 
centers  b;  r  providing  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  vith  the  needed  resources  to  pur- 
chase an<!  distribute  vaccines  to  health  cen- 
ters in  th !  same  manner  as  vaccines  are  pur- 
chased aid  distributed  to  state  health  de- 
partment*. This  system  will  assure  that 
communi  .y  health  centers  receive  vaccine 
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sufficient  to  i  mmunize  all  their  pediatric  pa- 
tients at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  We  have  noted  that  S.  493 
places  a  fixedl  limit  on  the  funding  authority 
of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  program, 
a  change  froi^i  the  current  language  author- 
izing "such  84ms"  as  necessary.  My  staff  has 
discussed  thiS  issue  with  your  staff,  and  your 
staff  has  agreied  that  this  program  is  worthy 
of  continued!  uncapped  funding  authority, 
and  that  a  substitute  provision  will  be  of- 
fered. 

Finally,  wel  are  extremely  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Act  ^ill  expand  access  to  substance 
abuse  prograihs  for  pregnant  women  by  pro- 
viding prevention  and  treatment  services  at 
community  apd  migrant  health  centers  and 
other  primamr  care  sites.  Recent  surveys 
have  documented  that  pregnant  women  in 
need  of  subdtance  abuse  treatment  often 
have  nowherej  to  turn.  Obstacles  to  care  are 
particularly  fcute  for  the  low-income  and 
uninsured  wotnen  served  by  health  centers. 

The  Matercjal  and  Early  Childhood  Health 
1  represents  a  preventive  in- 
ur  next  generation  that  is  so 
,s8ure  our  nation's  future.  My 
k  forward  to  working  with  you 
ctment. 


Care  Act  of 
vestment  in 
essential  to 
staff  and  1 1 
toward  its  en 
Sincere: 


•  yours, 

Marian  Wright  Edelman. 

ONAL  Association  of 

Health  Centers,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC.  Mar.  14. 1991. 
ennedy, 

ate    Committee   on    Labor   and 
ources.   U.S.  Senate.   Washing- 


NaI 
Commun) 

Hon.  Edward 
Chairman.    5( 

Human 

ton.  DC. 

Dear  Sena+or  Kennedy:  Out  Association 
wholeheartedly  endorses  the  Comprehensive 
Perinatal  anq  Early  Childhood  Health  Care 
Act,  S.  493.  We  urge  members  of  the  Senate 
to  pass  it  ana  provide  full  appropriations  for 
its  components.  This  Bill  will  reduce  infant 
mortality  ani  improve  the  health  status  of 
high-risk,  low-income  women  and  children 
throughout  tMe  country  by  enabling  commu- 
nity and  migtant  health  centers  to  substan- 
tially enhanie  their  capacity  to  provide 
perinatal  and  early  childhood  care.  If  the 
new  efforts  aiithorized  in  S.  493  were  fully 
funded  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1992,  we  es- 
timate that  enhanced  perinatal  services 
would  be  provided  to  some  70,000  additional, 
high-risk  pregnant  women  and  infants,  and 
comprehensive  early  childhood  health  serv- 
ices would  bejmade  available  to  200,000  addi- 
tional young Jchildren.  In  addition,  the  one 
million  prescBool  children  served  by  health 
centers  would  be  assured  of  the  availability 
of  all  necessary  immunizations;  and  services 
would  be  provided  to  pregnant  women  who 
are  addicted  tp  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

Health  centsrs  currently  serve  over  three 
million  low-income  women  and  children,  rep- 
resenting over  60%  of  their  total  patients. 
Two-thirds  of  health  centers  patients  have 
incomes  below  poverty,  between  60  and  70% 
are  minority,  and  half  are  medically  unin- 
sured. With  special  supplemental  perinatal 
care  funding  lappropriated  by  Congress  for 
health  center^  in  the  last  several  years,  cen- 
ters have  provided  care  for  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  low-income  pregnant  women  in 
the  U.S.  who  ilve  birth,  care  for  one-third  of 
all  adolescentJ  women  under  age  15  who  give 
birth,  achieve^  measurable  reductions  in  low 
blrthweight  deliveries  and  postneonatal  mor- 
tality, and  Imbroved  the  scope  and  quality  of 
care  for  more  than  250.000  pregnant  women 
and  infants,  fet,  the  unmet  need  remains 
tremendous,  '"'his  special  funding  has  been 
Insufficient  tq  expand  the  perinatal  care  pro- 
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gram  to  a  balance  of  250  health  centers,  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  Furthermore, 
health  centers  in  some  communities  are  the 
primary  providers  of  EPSDT,  childhood  im- 
munization services,  and  other  early  child- 
hood services.  This  Bill  will  enhance  the  ca- 
pacity of  all  centers  throughout  the  country 
to  extend  a  broader  scope  of  care  to  more 
children  up  to  age  three,  to  link  more  effec- 
tively with  state  programs  for  disabled  chil- 
dren, and  most  importantly,  to  prevent 
childhood  disability. 

We  also  are  painfully  aware  that  there  are 
many  medically  underserved  communities 
with  high  need  that  even  today  do  not  have 
health  centers.  Therefore,  we  applaud  the 
Bill's  provision  to  enable  the  establishment 
of  twenty  new  health  centers  in  areas  of 
greatest  need,  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
areas  of  high  infant  mortality  as  well. 

The  Bill's  provisions  for  inclusion  of  mi- 
grant and  community  health  centers  and 
homeless  health  care  programs  in  the  vac- 
cine bulk  purchase  programs  of  states  and 
health  departments  will  enable  more  centers 
to  extend  immunizations  to  more  children 
with  greater  cost-effectiveness  than  current 
arrangements  allow.  While  some  of  this  co- 
ordination is  occurring  already,  this  provi- 
sion formalizes  and  strengthens  this  essen- 
tial relationship  between  two  important  fed- 
erally supported  programs.  Additionally,  the 
substance  abuse  prevention  and  reduction 
provisions  of  the  Bill  will  enable  closer  link- 
ages between  primary  health  care  programs 
and  substance  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment services  for  low-income  and  pregnant 
women.  This  is  a  major  need  if  we  are  to  be 
more  effective  in  reducing  infant  mortality 
and  ensuring  positive  birth  outcomes. 

Health  center  base  federal  grant  funding 
has  experienced  significant  erosion  over  the 
last  decade,  when  adjusted  for  increased  pa- 
tient care  costs,  and  yet  health  centers 
today  serve  nearly  one  million  more  low-in- 
come, medically  underserved  people  than 
they  did  in  1981.  In  light  of  this,  the  Admin- 
istration's recent  Healthy  Start  proposal, 
which  would  further  strain  the  capacity  of 
health  centers  to  continue  serving  low-in- 
come women  and  children  has  been  dis- 
appointing indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  bill  will  enable 
centers  to  extend  and  broaden  the  scope  of 
perinatal  and  early  childhood  services  to 
more  high-risk  women  and  children  in  many 
conununities,  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
will  also  enable  the  initiation  of  health  cen- 
ters in  twenty  more  currently  underserved 
communities.  This  will  be  a  major  step  to- 
wards even  greater  reductions  in  low 
birthweight  babies  and  infant  mortality;  and 
towards  healthier  low-income  women  and 
children  who  are  better  able  to  pursue  the 
American  dream. 

Senator,  we  deeply  appreciate  your  leader- 
ship in  designing  legislation  to  extend  health 
care  to  the  poor  and  your  consistent  support 
for  ConMnunity  Health  Centers. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Van  Coverden. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senator  Bono's 
amendment  that  provides  additional 
funding  for  the  President's  Healthy 
Start  initiative  to  address  the  critical 
issue  of  infant  mortality.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  in  this  country  is  a 
tragic  problem.  Infants  born  in  the 
United  States  have  a  better  chance  of 
survival  if  they  are  bom  in  almost  any 
other    industrialized    nation    in    the 


world.  Directing  additional  Federal  re- 
sources into  local  programs  that  re- 
duce infant  mortality  is  a  must  if  we're 
serious  about  saving  these  babies. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1992 
budget  proposes  "Healthy  Start,"  a 
targeted  infant  mortality  initiative  to 
reduce  infant  mortality  through  im- 
proved health  and  social  sei'vlces  in  10 
cities  with  very  high  mortality  rates. 
However,  to  fund  this  10-city  program 
the  President  proposes  to  cut  more 
than  S23  million  from  the  community 
and  migrant  health  centers  and  $34 
million  from  the  title  V  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  [MCH]  Block  Grant.  The 
administration's  proposal  would  cut  off 
the  blanket  on  one  end  and  simply  sew 
it  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  Philadelphia's  infant 
mortality  rate  is  appalling.  It  is  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  national  average. 
We  know  most  of  these  babies  die  be- 
cause they  are  bom  too  small.  Trag- 
ically we  know  there  are  more  low 
birthweight  babies  born  every  day.  We 
can  only  reverse  this  trend  through 
early  prenatal  care.  Every  day  we  wait 
we  jeopardize  the  lives  of  millions  of 
unborn  children. 

Philadelphia  is  responding  to  the 
challenge  of  providing  better  and  more 
comprehensive  care  to  mothers  and  ba- 
bies. However,  the  President's  ill-ad- 
vised plan  proposes  a  potentially  dam- 
aging funding  mechanism  for  Philadel- 
phia and  other  cities  across  the  coun- 
try. Slashing  funds  from  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Block  Grant  would 
mean  eliminating  prenatal  care,  spe- 
cialized services  to  children  with 
chronic  illnesses  or  disabilities,  and 
many  other  ongoing,  direct  health 
services  for  women  and  their  infants. 
The  S50  million  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  take  trom  community 
health  centers  in  the  next  2  years 
would  provide  services  for  250,000  pa- 
tients, three-quarters  of  whom  are 
women  of  childbearing  age  and  chil- 
dren. 

Solving  the  problems  of  the  lack  of 
prenatal  care,  substance  abuse,  and  in- 
fant mortality  will  not  come  cheap, 
but  diverting  millions  of  dollars  from 
effective,  critical  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  is  a  mistake. 

The  dire  emergency  supplemental 
bill  provides  $25  million  for  Healthy 
Start.  Senator  Bond's  amendment  will 
provide  an  additional  S32.4  million  to 
the  program  that  provide  the  necessary 
resources  to  implement  the  initiative 
while  protecting  the  funding  of  the 
community  health  centers  and  the  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Block  Grant.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  to  heart  our  chairman's  wise  ad- 
monition. "Don't  rock  the  boat."  He 
offered  that  advice  when  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Washington  and  I  joined 
the  committee.  We  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties this  amendment  would  cause 


given  the   committee's  302(b)  alloca- 
tions as  well  as  the  overall  budget  cap. 

Thus  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  if  I  can  get  an  assurance 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Labor/HHS 
Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
that  he  will  do  everything  to  ensure 
that  the  conference  report  language 
will  include  a  strong  statement  of  the 
committee's  position  that  funds  not  be 
reprogrammed  or  redirected  in  any 
fashion  from  the  community  health 
centers  or  from  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Block  Grant  or  other  programs 
that  fight  infant  mortality.  The  admin- 
istration is  already  withholding  funds 
from  the  conrmiunity  health  centers 
and  we  must  make  sure  that  those 
funds  are  restored  immediately. 

I  would  also  like  the  assurance  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa  that 
the  fight  against  infant  mortality  and 
the  fight  for  the  community  health 
centers  will  not  end  here — that  we  can 
and  will  do  better  for  these  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  assure  my  colleague  Senator  Bond 
that  the  committee  and  I  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  strongly  support 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block 
Grant  and  the  Community  Health  Cen- 
ter Program.  These  are  two  proven  pro- 
grams that  deserve  our  full  suiqwrt. 

The  committee  also  strongly  sup- 
ports an  expanded  infant  mortality  ini- 
tiative and  that  is  why  we  have  in- 
cluded $25  million  in  the  bill  for  this 
purpose.  We  also  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded more  for  this  purpose  but  could 
not  find  an  offset  to  finance  it. 

We  will  make  every  effort  in  con- 
ference to  have  the  Senate  report  lan- 
guage restated  denying  and  prohibiting 
any  reprogramming  away  from  the 
MCH  Block  Grant  Program  or  the  CHC 
Program.  I  am  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  created  reserves  in 
these  two  programs  in  ajiticipation  of 
such  a  reprogramming  and  now  that  it 
has  been  made  clear  that  such  a 
reprogramming  will  be  denied,  the  De- 
partment is  directed  to  release  these 
reserves  without  delay. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  taken  clear  action  to  ensure 
that  fiscal  year  1991  ftmds  appropriated 
for  Community  Health  Centers  and  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant 
will  not  be  diminished  in  any  way.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  au- 
thorizes the  Community  Health  Cen- 
ters. I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
critical  contributions  these  centers 
make  to  reduce  infant  mortality  in 
medically  underserved  areas,  where  ac- 
cess to  prenatal  health  care  is  limited. 
Community  health  centers  have  de- 
monstrably reduced  rates  of  infant 
deaths  among  those  they  serve.  Efforts 
to  reduce  infant  mortality  must  build 
upon  these  networks  of  service,  not 
weakening  them  through  a  redirection 
of  resources.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
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his  commitment  to  safeguarding  the 
funding  base  for  these  essential  Com- 
munity Health  Center  and  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Programs,  and  antici- 
pate ongoing  support  firom  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  ensure  no  such 
reprogramming  shall  take  place. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1992  budget 
proposal  includes  a  10-city  initiative  to 
target  infant  mortality.  Unfortunately, 
this  Healthy  Start  initiative  is  to  be 
funded  with  money  that  has  already 
been  appropriated  for  the  1991  oper- 
ations of  community  health  centers 
and  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grants. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
President  that  we  need  to  address  the 
infant  mortality  crisis  in  this,  the  rich- 
est of  Nations  on  Earth.  Fourteen  mil- 
lion women  of  chlldbearing  age  and  12 
million  children  lack  adequate  health 
insurance  coverage.  Some  of  the  big 
cities  and  remote  rural  counties  in  this 
country  have  infant  mortality  rates 
higher  than  those  of  Third  World  coun- 
tries. Overall,  the  United  States  ranks 
19th  in  the  world  in  infant  mortality 
rate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  under 
the  President's  proposal,  my  State  of 
Louisiana,  which  ranks  43  in  infant 
mortality  among  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  lose  $327,510 
from  the  Community  Health  Centers 
Program  and  $845,782  from  the  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  Care  Block  Grant 
Program.  These  programs  have  existed 
for  years  and  are  providing  badly  need- 
ed services  that  are  not  otherwise 
available  in  parts  of  Louisiana. 

No  city  in  Louisiana  is  likely  to  be 
among  the  10  cities  or  regions  that  ben- 
efit fi^m  the  Healthy  Start  intitiative. 
I  favor  a  targeting  program  like 
Healthy  Start,  whether  or  not  Louisi- 
ana gets  any  money  out  of  it.  I  do  not 
support  funding  this  initiative  If  it 
means  taking  services  away  from  chil- 
dren and  infants  who  badly  need  them. 
In  this  country,  the  most  advanced, 
productive  and  civilized  Nation  on 
Earth,  we  should  not  tolerate  an  infant 
death  rate  among  the  worst  of  all  of 
the  developed  nations. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  both  the  substance 
and  the  intent  of  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Bond.  In  his  1992  budget,  the 
President  showed  great  concern  about 
an  issue  which  is  of  central  importance 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion: The  health  of  our  children.  In  par- 
ticular, he  proposed  increased  funding 
to  prevent  infant  mortality. 

The  budget  increases  Federal  support 
for  infant  mortality  prevention  activi- 
ties by  $676  million  Governmentwide.  I 
have  no  dispute  with  that  increase.  I 
think  it  Is  necessary.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  United  States,  which  spends 
more  on  health  care  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world,  ranks  24th  in  infant 


mortalil  y  In  the  world.  Fighting  infant 
mortalil  y  must  become  a  national  pri- 
ority. 

The  pi  oposal  that  concerns  me  is  the 
Healthy  Start  initiative,  which  targets 
$171  mil  ion  to  the  10  areas  with  the 
highest  rates  of  infant  mortality.  I 
have  no  dispute  with  the  targeting  of 
funds  tol  those  most  in  need.  I  believe 
that  thii  proposal  should  be  fully  fund- 
ed. Yet,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  th  J  administration's  plan  to  fund 
this  init  ative.  I  believe  that  the  mech- 
anism c  losen  is  unwise  and  counter- 
producti  fe.  In  1991,  the  administration 
proposes  to  take  $24  million  from  the 
funds  tl  at  have  already  been  appro- 
priated :  or  community  health  centers. 
The  administration  also  proposes  to 
take  $34  million  from  the  funds  already 
appropriated  for  State  maternal  and 
child  hejilth  block  grants. 

Why  afe  we  going  to  take  funds  from 
program^  which  are  on  the  front  lines 
fighting ;  infant  mortality?  This  pro- 
posal ei>visions  taking  money  from 
Missouri's  health  centers  to  fund 
health  centers  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
major  reasons  that  none  of  Missouri's 
cities  ar  d  towns  fall  in  the  bottom  10 
in  the  country  in  combating  infant 
mortalit  f  is  because  of  our  health  cen- 
ters. Th«  se  health  centers  do  a  tremen- 
dous jol  in  offering  prenatal  care  to 
those  in  need.  They  provide  primary 
and  pre'entive  care,  not  gold-plated 
care,  an(  they  do  so  in  a  cost-effective 
manner. 

The  s  dmlnlstration's  proposal  to 
take  fun  Is  firom  those  already  commit- 
ted to  community  health  centers 
across  t  le  country  will  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide sen  ices.  If  the  proposal  is  Imple- 
mented Eis  planned,  Swope  Parkway 
Health  C  enter  In  Kansas  City,  which 
provides  comprehensive  care  for  the 
underprivileged  of  that  city,  will  lose 
$250,000.  The  Grace  Hill  Neighborhood 
Health  Oenter  in  St.  Louis  will  not  be 
able  to  lire  two  obstetricians  that  it 
has  been  seeking  for  years.  It  needs  an 
increase  jIn  funds  in  order  to  attract 
these  pnysicians,  and  without  them, 
hundreds^  of  women  will  be  deprived 
prenatal  bare. 

This  proposal  does  not  just  hit  Mis- 
souri's dlties.  It  also  hits  our  rural 
areas.  Northwest  Health  Services  in 
Mound  C  ty,  MO,  will  lose  $50,000.  This 
is  money  relied  upon  by  these  centers. 
If  you  ca  anot  rely  on  funds  already  ap- 
proprIat€d  from  Congress,  what  can 
you  rely  on?  I  strongly  oppose  taking 
funds  from  those  already  appropriated 
for  conuiiunity  health  centers  and  for 
the  matiimal  and  child  health  block 
grant.  Tl  ey  are  relying  on  these  funds 
in  MIssoLirl  and  in  all  of  the  other 
areas  thi  t  do  not  fall  into  the  bottom 
10  in  the  lountry. 

For  ai;  of  these  reasons,  I  support 
Senator  Jond's  thoughtful  and  timely 
amendm<  nt.  He  would  add  $32  million 
to  the  $S  5  million  already  included  in 
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this  appro]]  riations  bill  to  fund  the 
first  year  o '  the  Healthy  Start  initia- 
tive. This  nitiative  should  be  fully 
funded.  It  -epresents  the  President's 
commitmen ;  to  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren. But,  I  will  not  support  this  initia- 
tive If  it  is  paid  for  at  the  expense  of 
those  comi|iunity  health  centers  in 
Missouri  struggling  to  respond  to  the 
health  needa  of  the  poorest  citizens  of 
our  State. 

djfj  jjt  mortality  funds 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Senator  Harkin 
for  lending  Very  valuable  support  to  ex- 
pand programs  which  combat  infant 
mortality.  -lis  action  recognizes  the 
value  of  the  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grants,  as  well  as  community 
health  cent*  rs  in  providing  dependable 
health  care  to  a  most  vulnerable,  yet 
extremely  valuable,  segment  of  this 
great  Nati<  m— pregnant  women  and 
children. 

All  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
children  rea  ize  that  more  still  remains 
to  be  done  ti  >  remove  barriers  to  health 
care  which  c  ompromise  our  future  gen- 
erations. But,  most  Importantly,  com- 
mon sense  ;ells  us  that  to  take  two 
steps  back  n  order  to  take  one  step 
forward  is  not  progress.  We  cannot 
strengthen  programs  in  some  targeted 
communitlen  by  compromising  pro- 
grams In  otl;  er  communities. 

The  $25  m  Uion  to  support  Secretary 
Sullivan's  irogram  request  will  not 
cure  the  problem,  but  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  additional  help 
to  those  communities  whose  infants 
are  not  Bur\lvlng  at  rates  often  twice 
that  of  the  iippalllng  national  average 
of  10  deaths  per  every  1,000  live  births. 
We  should  fccus  on  these  communities 
while  maintaining  and  expanding  na- 
tional networks  which  have  been  a 
major  contributor  in  the  decreased  in- 
fant mortal:  ty  rate  from  Its  high  in 
1960  of  26  tD  the  present  level  of  10 
reached— anci  stagnant^-in  the  decade 
of  the  eiglitles.  This  supplemental 
funding  obvi  ites  the  need  to  reallocate 
funds  from  current  appropriations  for 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grants 
or  community  health  centers. 

The  Unittd  States  remains  21st 
among  the  rations  of  the  world  in  In- 
fant mortal  ty.  Maternal  and  infant 
mortality  arj  preventable.  Each  Infant 
death  represents  an  estimated  $380,000 
in  lost  productivity.  This  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Tlds  will  not  be  tolerated.  I 
will  continue  to  work  to  provide  all 
children  wit!  i  the  healthy  beginning  so 
essential  to  i  heir  future  and  ours  and  I 
thank  Senator  Harkin  for  his  invalu- 
able support  for  these  programs.  With- 
out his  leadership  we  would  not  be 
where  we  arej  today. 

Mr.  HARKD>I.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  won  Is.  I  know  we  both  want  to 
do  all  we  cai  I  to  reduce  infant  mortal- 
ity in  this  CO  iintry. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concern  with  the 
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F^resident's  proposal  for  combating  in- 
fant mortality.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  have  one  of  the  worst  infant 
mortality  rates — ranking  24th  among 
industrialized  countries. 

Overall,  the  United  States  has  far  to 
go  but  some  regions  face  even  greater 
problems.  In  Michigan,  although  the 
infant  mortality  rate  of  almost  11 
deaths  per  live  births  is  consistent 
with  the  national  average,  Detroit's 
rate  is  close  to  20.  almost  twice  the 
rate  of  the  Nation.  And  Genesee  Coun- 
ty has  a  rate  of  close  to  18. 

Mr.  President,  our  children  are  sim- 
ply not  getting  the  care  they  need  and 
deserve.  Michigan  had  the  unfortunate 
distinction  of  being  listed  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund's  study  listing  the 
top  10  cities  with  the  highest  rate  of  in- 
fant mortality.  Two  cities  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  are  listed  with  the 
highest  rate  of  infant  mortality.  De- 
troit is  rated  second  and  my  home  city 
of  Flint  is  rated  10th.  Michigan  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  to  have  two 
cities  in  the  top  10.  This  is  a  deplorable 
situation  that  we  must  correct,  but  we 
cannot  do  this  at  the  expense  of  other 
programs  whose  overall  goal  is  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  mothers,  infants, 
and  children. 

I  applaud  the  President  in  bringing 
this  tragedy  to  the  forefront  of  his  do- 
mestic agenda  by  creating  the  Healthy 
Start  program.  The  program  has  the 
immediate  goal  of  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality rates  by  50  percent  in  targeted 
areas.  Unfortunately  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  funding  this  pro- 
gram is  shortsighted.  The  progrram  will 
target  the  10  worst  areas — urban  and 
rural— with  the  highest  rate  of  infant 
deaths.  To  get  this  program  started, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
included  startup  funds  of  S25  million 
for  the  infant  mortality  initiative  in 
the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  bill. 
Sadly,  this  amount  falls  short  of  the 
amount  needed  to  adequately  fund  the 
program.  Instead  of  adding  more 
money  to  the  program  the  administra- 
tion is  redirecting  funds  away  from 
community  health  centers  and  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services  [MCH] 
block  grant — two  programs  which 
should  not  be  weakened  but  strength- 
ened. In  effect,  we  are  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul — and  this  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  long  taken  the  lead  in 
combating  this  problem  through  the 
matei*nal  and  child  health  block  grant 
and  community  health  centers.  Just 
last  year  Congress  appropriated  close 
to  $600  million  and  S500  million,  respec- 
tively, for  these  programs.  I  chair  the 
Finance  Subcommittee  on  Health  for 
Families  and  the  Uninsured  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  MCH  block  grant. 
These  programs  have  made  an  enor- 
mous contribution  by  reducing  infant 
mortality,  and  providing  prenatal,  ob- 
stetric, and  pediatric  care  to  millions 
of  low-income  families. 


This  juggling  of  much  needed  funds 
to  combat  infant  mortality  under- 
scores the  fact  that  this  country  needs 
a  national  strategy  for  reforming  our 
health  care  system.  It  is  a  national 
tragedy  that  1  in  5  children,  over  12 
million,  are  without  a  penny  of  health 
insurance.  In  Michigan  alone,  there  are 
300.000  children  without  health  insur- 
ance. Forty-one  percent  of  our  unin- 
sured children,  or  5  million,  live  in 
families  with  incomes  below  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  level.  Medicaid  is  an  inad- 
equate safety  net  for  low-income  chil- 
dren below  poverty  level. 

A  more  efficient,  better  desigmed 
health  care  delivery  system  could  pro- 
vide care  to  all  Americans  without  uti- 
lizing significant  additional  national 
resources.  I,  along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  have  been  working  to  de- 
velop a  bipartisan  plan  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  affordable  health  care  for  all 
Americans  and  control  rising  health 
care  costs. 

Diverse  groups,  representing  all  sec- 
tors of  society,  including  business, 
labor,  health  care  professionals,  insur- 
ers. State/local  governments  and  advo- 
cates are  all  asking  for  reform  of  the 
health  care  system.  Our  goal  is  to  de- 
velop a  proposal  to  provide  universal 
access  to  health  care  and  control  costs 
but  we  need  some  leadership  from  the 
White  House.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  administration  would  lend  its  gen- 
uine concern  to  the  overall  issue  of  ac- 
cess we  would  not  be  debating  this 
most  tragic  problem. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  will  protect  the  com- 
munity health  centers  and  make  fight- 
ing infant  mortality  in  our  cities  and 
in  our  rural  areas  a  No.  1  priority. 

I  would  certainly  prefer  that  addi- 
tional funds  be  found  to  start  up  the 
President's  initiative— but  if  these  dol- 
lars cannot  be  found,  community 
health  centers  must  be  protected. 

Our  inner  cities  and  rural  areas  are 
plagued  by  infant  death.  In  a  country 
like  ours,  there  is  no  reason  for  it.  We 
need  to  invest  our  resources  in  pro- 
grams that  give  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  life  healthy.  It  is  time 
the  curse  of  infant  mortality  was  lift- 
ed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  and  I  thank  our  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Grassley,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa,  is  wanting  to  speak 
on  an  unrelated  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  matter 
before  the  Senate,  which  I  believe  is  a 
point  of  order  that  has  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  is  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  regard  to 
that  matter,  it  remain  in  status  quo, 
which  does  not  prejudice  the  rights  of 
Mr.  Helms,  nor  does  it  prejudice  the 
rights  of  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  use  their  rights  on  that  point  of 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
matter  remain  in  status  quo  until  after 
Mr.  Grasslet  has  completed  his  state- 
ment. 

I  also  understand  Mr.  Coats  is  on  his 
way  to  the  floor  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  is  true. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
matter  remain  in  status  quo  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 


THE  CRIME  VICTIMS' 
RESTITUTION  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time.  I  want  to  speak  about  the 
Crime  Victims'  Restitution  Act  of  1991. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Nickles,  for 
the  dedicated  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided on  the  issue  of  victims'  rights. 

His  perseverance  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  this  issue  before  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  and  the  entire  Nation. 

We  all  recall  that  last  summer  and 
fall  the  Senate  considered  so-called 
crime  control  legislation. 

During  the  debate  on  this  legislation, 
the  Senate  was  allowed  to  consider  a 
limited  number  of  amendments. 

Of  all  the  amendments  allowed  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  Senator  NiCK- 
LES  and  I  offered  the  only  amendment 
that  directly  addressed  the  rights  of 
victims  in  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system. 

The  Victims  Rights  and  Restitution 
Act  was  approved  by  the  Senate;  a 
similar  amendment  was  also  approved 
by  the  House. 

A  good  portion  of  the  amendment  be- 
came a  part  of  what  eventually  was 
agreed  to  by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee,  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  eventually  signed  into 
law. 

However,  the  conference  committee 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  on 
several  major  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment. Consequently,  these  were  not  in- 
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eluded  in  the  final  version  of  the  crime 
bill. 

The  Crime  Victims'  Restitution  Act 
of  1991  attempts  to  remedy  one  of  the 
conference  committee's  omissions. 

The  Crime  Victims'  Restitution  Act 
of  1991  mandates  the  payment  of  res- 
titution to  victims  of  crime,  when  a  de- 
fendant is  tried  in  Federal  court. 

Currently,  Federal  courts  have  the 
option  to  require  restitution  as  part  of 
a  criminal  sentence.  However,  it  is 
only  right  and  just  that  victims  be  re- 
paid the  financial  losses  suffered  dur- 
ing: a  crime. 

Under  the  act,  restitution  orders 
made  by  Federal  judges  will  be  for  the 
full  amount  of  a  victims'  financial  loss. 
Once  an  order  for  restitution  is  en- 
tered, the  court  will  determine  the 
method  of  payment,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  financial  situation  and  obli- 
gations of  the  offender. 

Furthermore,  the  Crime  Victims' 
Restitution  Act  of  1991  allows  Federal 
courts  to  consider  the  entire  course  of 
an  o^ender's  criminal  conduct  when 
ordering  restitution. 

This  will  allow  a  victim  to  recover  fi- 
nancial losses  due  to  criminal  conduct 
by  the  offender  against  him  or  her. 
even  though  the  offender  may  have  en- 
tered into  a  plea  bargain  for  a  lesser  of- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  after  victims  suffer 
flrom  unprovoked  physical  assaults  or 
worse,  they  still  face  a  very  difficult — 
even  hostile— struggle  through  the 
maze  that  is  the  American  criminal 
justice  system  in  this  last  decade  of 
the  20th  century. 

And,  that  system  Is  centered  around 
providing  protection  for  criminal  of- 
fenders, not  to  the  victims  of  their  hei- 
nous behavior. 

No  one  who  supports  the  rights  of 
victims  suggests  that  criminal  defend- 
ants should  not  be  accorded  the  full 
panoply  of  constitutional  rights. 

But,  the  American  criminal  justice 
system,  despite  the  small  victories 
over  the  last  few  decades  for  victims  of 
crime,  still  virtually  ignores  victims. 
This  treatment  is  the  result  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  Anglo-American  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. 

The  theory  underlying  this  tradition 
is  that  justice  is  best  served  when  the 
adversarial  process  is  contested  be- 
tween the  criminal  dependent  and  the 
State,  rather  than  the  defendant  and 
the  victim. 

Again,  no  one  who  believes  in  vic- 
tims' rights  supports  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  The  tradition  of 
requiring  that  the  State  prosecute 
criminal  conduct  must  be  upheld  if  we 
are  to  live  in  and  maintain  a  civilized 
society. 

As  many  are  all  too  aware,  even  some 
of  the  rights  that  are  enumerated  in 
the  first  10  amendments  to  our  Con- 
stitution—the Bill  of  Rights— have 
been,  over  the  last  200  years,  woven 
into  an  intricate  web  of  insulation  for 


criminal  suspects,  all  in  the  name  of 
upholdii  g  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Over  he  last  three  decades— aided 
and  ab€  tted  by  an  all-too-compliant 
Suprem<  Court— the  rights  of  criminal 
defendai  ts  have  been  vastly  extended 
by  limit  ing  a  police  officer's  power  to 
question  suspects  without  defense  at- 
torneys present,  or  to  seize  evidence 
without  warrants. 

And,  irithin  the  last  4  years,  the 
Court  h(  s  twice  rejected  informing  ju- 
ries—du  ing  the  sentencing  phase  of  a 
capital  <  rime— about  a  murder  victim's 
background,  and  how  the  murder  af- 
fected the  victim's  family. 

Unfort  anately,  my  provision  to  allow 
for  a  vi(  stim  impact  statement  during 
the  sentencing  phase  in  Federal  capital 
cases  was  dropped  in  the  final  version 
of  last  gear's  crime  bill  that  is  now 
law. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues 1  ibout  that  specific  provision  at 
a  later  d  ite. 

The  q  lestion  of  punishment  is  an- 
other gi  jat  concern  to  victims.  These 
days  it  s  eems  that  a  wrongdoer  seldom 
receives  a  sentence  that  is  either  svnft 
or  sure. 

Reliab  e  statistics  indicate  that  the 
police  a-e  able  to  solve  only  1  in  5 
major  cr  imes. 

When  a  criminal  suspect  is  appre- 
hended, t  can  take  more  than  a  year  in 
some  ur  >an  criminal  court  systems  to 
dispose  (  f  the  case. 

During  the  pendency  of  a  criminal 
case,  th<  defendant  who  is  free  on  bond 
has  a  1  i  1  6  chance  of  being  arrested  for 
commit!  ing  a  new  crime. 

This  p  -obably  means  that  a  criminal 
defendant  has  a  5  out  of  6  chance  of  not 
being  taught  committing  another 
crime  wl^le  he  is  free  on  bond. 

Meanv  hile.  the  disposition  of  up  to  9 
out  of  10  cases  in  some  jurisdictions  in- 
volves Ilea  bargains  that  reduce  the 
charges  igainst  the  defendant. 

Ultimrtely.  of  the  cases  that  are 
prosecut  ed,  only  1  case  in  6  leads  to  the 
offender  having  to  serve  time  in  a  pris- 
on. 

The  fiial  injustice  is  that,  in  most 
crimina:  justice  systems — even  if  given 
a  prison  sentence — a  convicted  crimi- 
nal will  Dever  serve  the  full  amount  of 
time  of  ]  lis  or  her  sentence. 


Rathei 


local  ai*l  State  prison  facilities— and 


because 


af  the  rulings  of  many  Federal 


judges,  uho  feel  the  need  to  be  admin- 


istratott 


because  of  the  size  of  many 


or    who    presume    to    know 


what  ars  and  what  are  not  cruel  and 
unusual  prison  living  conditions,  or 
who  jus;  generally  believe  that  they 
know  wl  lat  is  best  for  all  of  us— an  of- 
fender ii  released  early  and  allowed  to 
prey  upc  n  society  once  again. 

One  m  5re  threat  to  potential  victims 
of  crime  is  that  some  of  the  country's 
most  vi  :ious  criminals  are  juveniles. 
And,  unl  ortunately,  the  Department  of 
Justice  :  «port8  that  nearly  half  the  ju- 
veniles   >icked  up  for  violent  offenses 
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are  put  on  probation  or  released  out- 
right, 

And  even  f  a  juvenile  is  imprisoned, 
he  or  she  u^ially  does  not  stay  behind 
bars  beyond 


the  age  of  17. 


The  curreilt  assault  against  the  coun- 
try by  thosa  engaged  in  the  trafficking 
and  use  of  i  llegal  drugs  often  involves 
the  use  of  j  oung  people  by  drug  deal- 
ers; in  this  way,  the  juveniles  can  do 
the  pushers  dirty  work  because  it  is 
well  known  on  the  street  that  young 
offenders  wi  1  not  do  serious  time. 

Consequei^ly,  it  is  the  victims  of 
crime  who— along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  getierally — especially  feel  a 
sense  of  frufetration  and  bitterness  to- 
ward the  coi  ntry's  rate  of  crime. 

Over  the  years,  victims  have  or- 
ganized and  they  have  had  some  suc- 
cesses—both with  legislation  and  with 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

However,  i  aany  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials believ)  that  it  is  too  time  con- 
suming and  too  cumbersome  to  involve 
the  victim  in  such  proceedings  as  a 
criminal's  ppretrial  release  or  sentenc- 
ing. 

But  I  believe  that  victims  do  have 
rights. 

I  have  triid,  in  some  small  measure, 
to  advance  the  cause  of  victims.  The 
main  reason  for  my  interest  is  not  to 
increase  the  harshness  of  penalties — al- 
though penalties  should  be  increased 
where  need  be;  nor  has  my  interest 
been  to  obt^iin  money  for  victims — al- 
though monBtary  awards  can  be  bene- 
ficial and  sl^ould  be  made  in  some  in- 
stances. 

My  interest  stems  from  what  crime 
victims  hav(  i  told  me:  They  want  to  be 
involved  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

I  agree  witjh  them. 

The  Crimt  Victims'  Restitution  Act 
of  1991  is  aiother  avenue  that  allows 
victims  to  b  s  involved;  it  takes  another 
step  toward  restoring  balance  to  the 
scales  of  justice  by  allowing  victims  of 
crime  to  be  Tull  participants  in  the  Na- 
tion's crimii  lal  justice  system. 


I  urge  my 


The  Senate 
sideration  oi 

Mr.  COATB 
will  be 
legislation 
procedurallji 
appropriate 
As  I 
Senator 
assume  that 
the 

The 
ator  is  correbt 

Mr.     COAfS 
amendment 
the  desk  shortly 
section  203, 


colleagues  to  support  this 


very  import)  mt  legrislation. 


DIRE  EM1;RGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS 


continued  with  the  con- 

the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  shortly 

offering  an  amendment  to  the 

pefore  us.  I  want  to  inquire 

to  make  sure  this  is  the 

place  and  time  to  do  that. 

understand  it,  we  have  set  aside 

point  of  order,  and  I 

I  can  go  ahead  and  offer 

amendment  now. 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


Hei,ms 


PRES  [DING 


Mr.     President,     the 

that  I  will  be  sending  to 

will  strike  language  in 

'  rhich  requires  that  the  air- 
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craft  carrier  U.S.S.  Kennedy  undergo  a 
service  life  extension  program  in  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  I  am  of- 
fering this  for  a  number  of  reasons 
which  I  will  detail  in  a  moment. 

As  many  Members  of  this  body  know, 
I  have  introduced  in  the  last  session, 
and  plan  to  again  bring  up  in  this  ses- 
sion, the  Legislative  Line-Item  Veto 
Act.  Senator  McCain  and  I  have 
worked  on  that  for  the  past  couple  of 
years.  We  had  a  couple  of  votes  on  it  in 
the  last  session.  We  came  close  but  did 
not  receive  a  majority  in  passing  what 
I  think  is  a  very  important  structural 
change  in  the  way  we  do  our  business. 

It  seems  that  almost  on  a  monthly 
basis  the  public  is  apprised  of  pork  bar- 
rel spending.  si)ending  that  is  attached 
to  other  appropriations  bills  that  ap- 
propriate money  for  projects  that  have 
not  gone  through  the  regular  process. 
They  either  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  committee  hearings  or,  even  if  they 
were,  were  not  the  subject  of  debate 
and  vote  on  those  particular  items  be- 
fore this  body. 

They  are  attached  to,  as  I  said,  oth- 
erwise popular  bills  that  are  designed 
to  be  expeditiously  moved  through  the 
process  and  often  it  is  only  later  in  re- 
viewing some  of  these  several  hundred 
page  bills  that  we  discover  that  little 
items  have  been  tucked  here  and  there, 
that  fund  specific  projects  in  specific 
areas  for  purposes  that  are  often  ques- 
tionable. But  whether  they  are  ques- 
tionable or  not,  those  items  have  not 
had  to  stand  the  light  of  legislative  de- 
bate and  a  vote  by  this  body. 

Regularly,  publications  throughout 
the  country  publish  lists  of  what  most 
of  our  constituents  say  is  outrageous 
spending:  How  did  this  happen?  Why 
did  they  happen?  Why  are  we  spending 
the  money  in  this  fashion?  The  legisla- 
tive line-item  veto  is  a  method  by 
which  the  executive  branch,  the  Presi- 
dent, could  say  back  to  Congress  I  did 
not  request  this;  I  do  not  need  this;  we 
do  not  think  this  is  an  appropriate  way 
to  spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars;  and  I 
am  sending  a  rescission  back  to  you. 

The  President  can  do  this  under  cur- 
rent statutory  law,  but  that  rescission 
does  not  become  effective  unless  Con- 
gress takes  affirmative  action  on  the 
rescission. 

Of  course,  what  has  happened  over 
the  years  is  that  these  rescissions  are 
referred  to  the  very  committee  that  ap- 
propriated the  money  in  the  first  place, 
and  they  never  come  back.  Under  cur- 
rent procedure,  that  rescission  does  not 
take  effect  unless  Congress  specifically 
supports  the  rescission  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  back  to  us. 

Over  the  past  dozen  years  or  so,  less 
than  10  percent,  in  most  years  less  than 
5  percent,  of  those  rescissions  have 
been  approved  by  the  Congress.  I  think 
the  statistic  is  that  over  the  last  13 
years.  $35  billion  that  the  President 
has  sent  back  to  this  body  have  not 
been  accepted  by  the  Congress. 


What  the  legislative  line-item  veto 
would  do  is  turn  that  process  upside 
down.  It  would  say  that  when  the 
President  sends  a  rescission  back  to 
Congress,  that  rescission  takes  effect 
unless  specifically  overturned  by  a  vote 
of  this  body  within  a  certain  time  pe- 
riod. 

As  Senator  McCain  and  I  and  others 
have  discussed  the  legislative  line-item 
veto,  it  was  suggested  to  us  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  that  rather  than  give 
the  President  this  power  which  some 
thought  was  excessive — I  think  it 
Crankly  just  balances  the  scales  a  little 
bit  better  and  provides  an  appropriate 
check  and  balance — we  ought  to  look 
at  the  appropriations  when  they  come 
before  this  body  and  raise  objections 
and  questions.  So  that  is  what  I  am 
doing  today. 

Looking  through  the  bill  before  us, 
one  could  raise  dozens  of  objections  to 
specific  spending  items  attached  to 
this  bill  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Desert  Storm,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
providing  benefits  for  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  Desert  Storm  and,  argu- 
ably, have  nothing  to  do  with  an  ur- 
gent, dire  need  to  fund  money  at  this 
particular  time  and  in  fact  are  items 
that  are  not  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  many  cases  are  items 
that  even  the  department  receiving  the 
funds  does  not  want;  they  do  not  want 
to  spend  it  for  that  specific  puri>ose. 

Rather  than  offer  a  blanket  amend- 
ment or  an  amendment  which  goes 
through  and  picks  off  each  one  of  those 
and  suggests  this  did  not  come  through 
the  appropriate  authorization  process, 
I  have  looked  at  a  particular  item  con- 
tained in  this  legislation,  which  is  rel- 
evant to  one  of  the  committees  on 
which  I  sit.  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conrunittee.  This  particular  item  of 
spending  directs  the  expenditure  of  a 
particular  amount  of  funds  for  the 
service  life  extension  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  U.S.S.  Kennedy.  It  not  only  di- 
rects that  those  funds  be  spent  but  it 
directs  that  work  to  be  performed  will 
be  performed  at  a  particular  location. 
It  is  distinct  in  terms  of  the  supple- 
mental items  included  in  this  bill 
under  the  defense  title  in  that  this  pro- 
posal has  not  been  authorized  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  has  not 
been  subject  to  the  light  of  debate,  dis- 
cussion, and  a  vote,  distinct  from  the 
other  two  items  in  that  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  directs  the  appro- 
priation of  money,  some  of  which  I 
agree  with,  some  of  which  I  do  not,  but 
at  least  those  items  have  been  debated, 
are  voted  on.  authorized,  and  appro- 
priated. 

Now  the  administration  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  need 
those  items  or  want  those  items,  but 
whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not 
they  have  at  least  been  subjected  to 
the  debate,  discussion,  and  will  of  the 
majority  of  this  body. 


In  this  particular  instance,  this  item 
which  I  seek  to  strike  with  the  amend- 
ment which  I  will  send  to  the  desk 
shortly  does  not  do  that.  It  simply 
slips  in  an  item  so  that  we  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  and 
vote  on  it.  so  we  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  it,  ask  the  ques- 
tions about  whether  or  not  it  is  needed. 

As  I  said,  this  amendment  wiU  strike 
language  in  section  203  which  requires 
the  Service  Life  Extension  Program,  or 
SLEP,  be  conducted  on  the  U.S.S.  Ken- 
nedy at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I 
think  it  is  important  to  support  this 
amendment  to  strike  the  language  and 
oppose  this  particular  proposal;  first  of 
all,  is  the  cost.  The  Service  Life  Exten- 
sion Program  is  estimated  to  cost  up  to 
SI  billion,  some  estimates  have  put  it 
at  more  than  that,  at  a  time  of  severe 
budgetary  constraint,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  is  fac- 
ing an  extraordinarily  limited  budget 
in  terms  of  its  mission  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years  with  significant  reductions. 

We  are  taking  away  a  very  important 
piece  of  spending  available  to  the  De- 
partment relative  to  their  needs.  The 
SLEP  program  is  something  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  does  not  want.  I  talked  with 
both  Admiral  Kelso  and  Secretary  Gar- 
rett and  the  indications  from  both  of 
them  are  very  clear.  They  do  not  want 
to  put  the  Kennedy  under  a  Service 
Life  Extension  Program. 

It  is  scheduled  for  an  overhaul  in  fu- 
ture years.  That  overhaul  is  expected 
to  cost  around*  S500  million.  So  imme- 
diately we  have  a  differential  of  S500 
million  that  we  are  taking  away  from 
the  discretion  of  the  Navy  to  spend.  We 
are  designating  it  here  to  be  spent  in  a 
way  they  do  not  want  to  spend  it,  and 
in  a  place  they  do  not  want  it  spent. 

The  Kennedy  is  the  newest  of  the  con- 
ventional carriers.  It  does  not  need  a 
Service  Life  Extension  Program,  even 
though  it  is  23  years  old.  It  is  in  very 
good  condition  relative  to  other  con- 
ventional carriers,  and  the  Navy  be- 
lieves it  does  not  need  the  tjrpe  of  work 
that  a  Service  Life  Extension  Program 
would  entail.  They  feel  that  an  over- 
haul will  accomplish  virtually  all  of 
the  needed  repairs  and  upgrades  at  half 
the  cost. 

They  estimate  that  the  overhaul  will 
provide  a  satisfactory  condition  for 
this  carrier  for  up  to  the  next  10  years 
and  perhaps  even  longer.  So  the  first 
reason  is  that  the  cost  is  significant: 
S500  million. 

Second,  as  I  earlier  said,  the  reason 
for  bringing  this  up  is  that  the  funds 
have  not  been  authorized.  There  is  an- 
other example — many  have  been  raised 
today — of  authorizing  under  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee was  not  involved  in  this  decision. 
The  ability  to  make  major  policy  deci- 
sions on  an  appropriations  bill  shel- 
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tered  from  public  scrutiny  and  congres- 
sional debate  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 
We  all  know  that.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  legislative  line-item  veto.  While 
I  am  not  o^ering  that  here  today,  I  am 
using  this  as  an  example  to  point  out 
why  we  need  it,  or  at  least  why  we  need 
to  go  through  these  appropriations 
bills  and  designate  those  items  which 
are  not  authorized  by  committees. 

Third,  maybe  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant reasons  why  we  need  to  carefully 
consider  this  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
being  asked  today  to  approve  legisla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  shield  one 
particular  military  installation  from 
review  by  the  Base  Closure  Commis- 
sion. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
close  bases.  Yet  we  also  all  know  that 
if  we  are  going  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  be  more  efficient  with 
taxpayers'  dollars,  we  have  to  give 
them  the  latitude  in  closing  bases  that 
they  do  not  need. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  the  next  Base  Closing  Commission 
under  the  rules  which  this  body  estab- 
lished last  year  will  designate  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  clos- 
ing. I  think  that  will  get  fair  consider- 
ation under  our  rules  and  under  the 
guidelines  that  we  have  imposed  on  the 
Base  Closing  Commission. 

But  the  point  is  that  this  language  in 
section  203  is  designed  to  circumvent 
that  process  because — I  will  read  it.  It 
says: 

None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  used  for  advanced 
procurement  of  material  and  other  efforts 
associated  with  the  industrial  availability  of 
the  U.S.S.  Kennedy  other  than  the  Service 
Ufe  Extension  Program  for  the  U.S.S.  Ken- 
nedy at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  their  clever  drafting  of 
this  language.  It  clearly  is  a  situation 
where  they  are.  if  this  is  adopted,  able 
to  circumvent  a  possible  future  deci- 
sion by  the  Base  Closing  Commission 
to  close  a  particular  facility.  Because 
if  we  have  appropriated  funds  and  des- 
ignated that  those  funds  can  only  be 
used  at  a  particular  location,  then  it 
will  be  impossible  to  conduct  that 
work  at  that  location  if  the  base  is 
closed. 

So  we  are  hamstringing  the  Base 
Closing  Commission  by  designating  a 
certain  facility  off  limits  before  the 
Commission  even  makes  their  decision. 
The  precedent  that  would  be  set  here — 
I  am  sure  it  is  suddenly  dawning  on  my 
colleagues  as  it  is  dawning  on  this  Sen- 
ator that  this  is  an  ingenious  way  of 
protecting  each  of  our  facilities  in  each 
of  our  States,  because  all  we  need  to  do 
is  slip  some  language  into  the  appro- 
priate appropriations  bill  specifying 
that  a  certain  amount  of  funds  will  be 
spent  for  a  certain  production,  or  work 
on  a  certain  piece  of  equipment  at  a 
particular  location  and,  therefore,  that 


location  will  be  exempt  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Base  Closing  Commission. 

Each  <  ne  of  us  can  run  down  here,  de- 
pending on  how  many  military  instal- 
lations we  have  in  our  State,  with 
some  language  that  will  allow  us  to 
circumv  ;nt  the  decisions  of  the  Base 
Closing  Commission.  It  is  very  clever. 
As  I  sai  1,  I  commend  the  ingenuity  of 
my  colli  agues  for  finding  this  loophole. 

I  sugg  sst  if  we  do  that  we  are  under- 
mining he  process  that  we  have  set  in 
place.  Ttiat  is  very  difficult.  It  is  dif- 
ficult fa  r  each  of  us  to  accept  because 
it  affecs  installations  in  our  State, 
but  we  1 11  know  it  needs  to  be  done.  We 
cannot  lave  it  both  ways.  We  cannot 
tell  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
more  eC  icient  in  expending  taxpayers' 
dollars  I  ut  do  not  touch  my  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  provision  is 
not  accepted  by  the  Navy,  that  the 
SLEP  Ptogram,  or  the  Service  Life  Ex- 
tension Program,  is  designed  as  a  way 
to  main  ain  a  15-carrier  force  that  the 
Navy  do  js  not  want  and  that  this  Con- 
gress has  agreed  we  do  not  need,  or  at 
least  cai  inot  afford  for  the  future.  If  we 
change  i  hat  decision,  that  is  fine.  But 
the  SLE  P  program  was  introduced  as  a 
way  of  extending  the  life  of  certain 
pieces  of  military  equipment^in  this 
case  aircraft  carriers — so  that  we 
would  n  )t  have  to  build  a  new  carrier 
but  we  c  ould  extend  the  life  of  old  car- 
riers. 

That  :  s  a  worthwhile  objective.  But 
the  poiE  t  is  that  in  last  year's  budget 
DOD  au  ;horization  we  made  the  very 
tough  d<  cision  that  we  are  going  to  go 
from  15  to  12  carriers.  On  the  basis  of 
Desert  J  torm  we  may  come  back  this 
year  am  I  decide  to  modify  that.  I  do 
not  knoi  r  what  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Cor  imittee  is  going  to  do  or  what 
DOD  wi:  1  recommend.  That  is  not  the 
point. 

The  p<  int  is  there  is  a  process  estab- 
lished ii  this  body  by  which  we  make 
these  decisions.  A  proposal  is  sent  by 
this  con:  mittee,  the  committee  debates 
it,  and  t  hey  meet  with  the  Command- 
ers in  CI  iefs  and  the  Secretaries. 

We  m(et  with  the  executive  branch 
and  disi  uss  and  debate  among  our- 
selves w  lat  we  think  our  force  posture 
should  be  for  the  future,  and  we  make 
those  ddcisions,  and  they  may  come 
back  ai|d  reinstate  a  15-carrier  pro- 
gram, for  all  I  know.  If  that  is  the  case, 
we  may  want  to  use  the  Service  Life 
Extensicn  Program  to  take  existing 
carriers  and  extend  their  lives.  But 
that  is  a  decision  that  will  be,  and 
should  h  J,  made  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizini :  committee.  It  should  not  be 
made  or  an  urgent  dire  supplemental 
spending  bill  which  circumvents  that 
process. 

So  we  are  really  dealing  with  two 
things  hsre:  No.  1,  whether  or  not  the 
SLEP  p]  ogram  is  necessary,  and  right 
now  the  Department  of  the  Navy  says 
it  is  no<.  and  it  does  not  want  it.  I 
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think  even  more  important,  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  a  situation 
where  Members  are  attempting  to 
carve  out  a  special  niche  for  their  par- 
ticular military  installation  and  cir- 
cumvent th«  base-closing  procedures. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

(Purpose:  T  a  eliminate  or  reduce  cei-tain 
appropriations) 

Mr.  COAT  5.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  this  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immedla  «  consideration. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  try  to 
get  a  handl^  on  what  is  going  on  here. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
clarify  the  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEL\  S.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana is  simp  y  offering  an  amendment, 
and  the  reg\  Jar  order  would  be  that  we 
go  back  to  point  of  order.  I  think  the 
Senator  oug  at  to  have  the  right. 

Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  h(!  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  tc  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
offering  hiii  amendment  under  the 
unanimous-<!onsent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  N(  >rth  Carolina? 

If  not,  without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  may  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  clerk  urill  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senatoi  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  SMrra,  and  Mr. 
McCain,  prop>ses  an  amendment  numbered 
se. 

On  page  22.  i  trlke  lines  8  through  13. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

(Purpos* :  To  restore  previous  law) 
Mr.  HELW  S.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  retoort. 
The  assistjant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 


The  Sena 
Helms]  pro 
60. 

In   lieu  of 
stricken  by 
lowing: 

"The  lam 
null,  void,  an 

Mr.  HEL 
the  regular 


from   North   Carolina    [Mr. 
es  an  amendment   numbered 

the  language  proposed  to  be 
nendment  No.  59,  Insert  the  fol- 


:e  on  page  30,  lines  1-5  are 
of  no  effect." 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
,rder. 

The  PREYING  OFFICER.  Now  the 
regrular  ordfer  is  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  Senator  Helms. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  S«  nator  from  North  Carolina 
raised  a  point  of  order  against  lan- 
guage on  pan  re  30,  line  25,  and  that  that 
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language  constitutes  legislation  on  the 
appropriations  bill;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  against  the  conunittee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ques- 
tion the  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is.  Is  the 
amendment  germane? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  37  Leg.] 

YEAS-eO 


Aduns 

Exon 

Lleberman 

Ak&ka 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Baacua 

Fowler 

Mlkulskl 

Bentaen 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Btden 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Blngaman 

Graham 

Nunn 

Boren 

HarklD 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatneld 

Pry  or 

Breaaz 

Henin 

Held 

Bryan 

Hollin«8 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Robb 

Bunllck 

JefTords 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Saaaer 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Daechle 

Kohl 

Simon 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

DUOD 

Leahy 

WelUtone 

Dodd 

Levin 

NAYS— 40 

Wlrth 

Bond 

Oramm 

Packwood 

Brown 

Grassley 

Prenler 

Burnt 

Hatch 

Roth 

CoaU 

HelDZ 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Seymour 

Cohen 

Kaaeebaum 

Simpson 

Cralg 

Kasten 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Lott 

Stevens 

Danfonh 

Lngar 

Symms 

Dole 

Mark 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

Wallop 

Durenberrer 

McConnell 

Warner 

0am 

Murkowskl 

Gorton 

Ntckles 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  on  germaneness,  the  yeas  are  60, 
the  nays  are  40;  so  the  point  of  order 
falls,  and  the  amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  I  hope  Senators  have  a 
nice  weekend,  because  we  will  talk 
about  this  for  a  while. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter will  only  take  a  minute,  I  hope,  and 
then  I  will  put  the  quorum  back  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  pending  amendments  may  be 
temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  61 

(Purpose:  To  add  an  administrative 
provision) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virgrlnla  [Mr. 
Byrd]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  61. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

SENATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Upon  the  written  request  of 
the  Majority  or  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  trans- 
fer during  any  fiscal  year,  from  the  appro- 
priations account  appropriated  under  the 
headings  "Salaries.  Officers  and  Elmployees" 
and  "Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders",  such  amount  as  either  Leader 
shall  specify  to  the  appropriations  account, 
within  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
"Miscellaneous  Items". 

(b)  The  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of 
the  Senate  are  each  authorized  to  incur  such 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
Expenses  incurred  by  either  such  leader  shall 
be  paid  from  the  amount  transferred  pursu- 
ant subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  such 
leader  and  upon  vouchers  approved  by  such 
leader. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  author- 
ized to  advance  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  defray  expenses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  contain  any  new 
funding.  It  is  an  administrative  provi- 
sion which  will  enable  the  Offices  of 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  to 
transfer  money  from  their  salary  ac- 
count to  an  administrative  expense  ac- 
count to  be  used  for  official  purposes. 
It  is  consistent  with  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Conmiittee  for  Members'  individual 
Senate  clerk-hire  accounts. 

Mr.  F*resident,  this  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  the  amendment  be  considered, 
agreed  to,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  61)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  ray  col- 
leagues that  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
only  four  amendments  that  remain.  So 
we  have  made  a  little  progress  since 
last  evening:  A  Coats  amendment— of 
course  there  will  be  five  amendments- 
no,  four  amendments.  The  amendment 
by  Mr.  Coats,  and  the  second-degree 
amendment  by  Mr.  Helms,  and  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Domenici,  and  a 
possible  amendment  by  Mr.  Leahy. 

So  it  sounds  like  we  are  closer  to  the 
goal  line  than  we  really  are.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  be  prepared  to  act — 
they  are  always  prepared  to  act  respon- 
sibly, but  I  would  hope  they  would  be 
willing  to  act  soon  on  these  amend- 
ments. I  think  the  House  may  go  out 
before  much  longer,  in  which  case  it 
will  be  tomorrow  morning  before  the 
House  can  meet  and  appoint  conferees. 
I  just  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  us  get 
on  with  the  action  on  the  bill. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senate  is  going  to  ap- 
pear to  be  unable  to  act  with  some  fair 
degree  of  expedition  on  the  two  most 
important  supplemental  appropriations 
bills,  one  making  appropriations  for 
Desert  Shield-Desert  Storm,  the  other 
one  being  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental. I  want  the  Senate  to  act  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  this  bill  so  we 
get  to  conference  and  hopefully  resolve 
our  differences  with  the  House. 

I  gave  Mr.  HELMS  my  promise  that  he 
would  be  protected  while  he  is  back  in 
the  cloakroom  making  some  calls.  I  see 
my  friend  from  niinois  wishing  to  ad- 
dress the  Chair.  May  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  the  completion  of 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, assuming  that  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes him,  that  there  be  an  automatic 
quorum,  if  I  am  not  on  the  floor  to  put 
in  a  quorum,  or  would  the  Senator  put 
in  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  that,  I  say  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 


JIM  JOHNSON'S  SPEECH  TO 
FANNIE  MAE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  dear  friend,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  firom  West  Virginia,  for  his 
kind  accqnunodation. 

Mr.  President,  in  Congress  sometimes 
we  witness  change  and  sometimes  we 
help  cause  it.  Sometimes  change  oc- 
curs dramatically,  and  other  times  sub- 
tly. Sometimes  change  occurs  by  force; 
sometimes  change  occurs  by  evolution. 
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And  although  change  may  occur  with 
fanfare,  it  more  frequently  happens 
quietly,  without  much  notice. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
just  won  a  war — dramatically,  by  force, 
and  with  fanfare.  As  our  soldiers  return 
home,  to  joyful  families  and  appre- 
ciative neighbors.  We  turn  our  Nation's 
attention  homeward  as  well.  We  turn 
firom  foreign  affairs  to  domestic  policy, 
firom  the  peace  we  have  achieved 
abroad,  to  the  domestic  tranquility 
which  we  seek  at  home. 

By  coincidence,  or  fate,  on  the  final 
day  of  the  gulf  war,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Subcommittee  which  I  chair  held  a 
hearing  on  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie 
Mac,  the  two  giants  of  our  housing  fi- 
nance system.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  ex- 
plored concerns  over  whether  these  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  institutions 
contribute  to  redlining.  We  asked 
whether  their  policies  or  procedures 
make  it  tougher  for  working  families 
in  low-  and  moderate-income  commu- 
nities, and  particularly  minority 
neighborhoods,  to  get  home  mortgage 
loans. 

Two  weeks  after  the  hearing  and  6 
weeks  into  his  tenure,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  Fannie  Mae,  Jim  Johnson,  has 
initiated  change.  Last  Thursday,  he 
gave  a  speech  to  all  Fannie  Mae  em- 
ployees about  their  new  commitment 
to  delivering  on  affordable  housing  and 
overcoming  redlining.  The  changes  he 
outlined  are  real  and  significant.  And, 
I  believe  that  they  will  hasten  the  oth- 
erwise slow  and  subtle  changes  in  Com- 
munity Reinvestment  Act  lending; 
they  will  advance  the  evolution  to  fair 
lending  and  fair  housing  in  this  coun- 
try; and,  they  should  not  go  by  without 
notice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Jim  Johnson's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  at  our 
subcommittee  hearing  we  asked  not 
just  about  the  volume  of  loan  commit- 
ments for  affordable  housing  but  about 
loans  actually  purchased  by  Fannie 
Mae.  Johnson's  speech  pledges  SIO  bil- 
lion in  commitments  for  affordable 
housing— SIO  billion  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income home  buyers  and  multi- 
family  housing— within  just  over  2 
years  and  that  those  commitments  will 
be  delivered  by  a  date  certain. 

At  our  subcommittee  hearing 
wltneses  testified  that  the  underwrit- 
ing guidelines  of  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac— although  formally  neu- 
tral and  officially  flexible— are  per- 
ceived to  be  designed  for  white,  middle- 
class  suburban  housing.  Johnson's 
speech  commits  resources  for  teaching 
banks  how  to  do  community  reinvest- 
ment lending  and  for  additional  out- 


reach t(  minorities.  Further,  Fannie 
Mae  wil  adapt  products  to  inner  city 
neighboi  hoods  and  will  monitor  its 
progress  by  reviewing  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosu  re  Act  and  census  data  regard- 
ing vmde  rserved  communities. 

These  ire  meaningrful  steps  forward. 

At  thi!  hearing,  I  commented  that 
when  it  comes  to  redlining  and  mort- 
gage discrimination,  everyone  seems  to 
point  a  finger  at  someone  else.  The  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  Fannie  Mae,  Freddie 
Mac,  prijvate  mortgage  insurance  com- 
panies, lenders,  realtors,  community 
groups,  I  sach  point  at  one  another.  Mr. 
Preside!  t,  I  asked  the  witnesses  to 
point  t  leir  fingers  at  ourselves,  to 
think  al  out  what  each  of  us  can  do  to 
eliminat  e  redlining  and  unfair  biases 
against :  noderate-income  Americans  in 
oiar  final  icial  markets. 

Lelanc  Brendsel,  Chairman  of 
Freddie  Mac,  responded  with  the  best 
study  ol  redlining,  mortgage  discrimi- 
nation, i  md  the  secondary  market  that 
I  have  leen.  He  showed  courage  and 
leadersh  p  in  commissioning  that  study 
and  in  c  istributing  its  findings.  And  I 
congrat!  lated  him. 

This  f  ation  is  made  great  by  her  di- 
versity, her  intelligence,  her  ambi- 
tions, a^d  her  sense  of  justice.  Jim 
Johnson ,  days  ago,  made  an  intelligent 
and  ami  itious  commitment— by  one  of 
the  mo  3t  powerful  corporations  in 
America  —to  serve  the  diversity  of  our 
Nation's  housing  needs  and  to  assure 
the  fairpess  of  our  mortgage  finance 
system. 

Today  I  salute  his  leadership.  Today, 
I  challei  ige  others  active  in  our  hous- 
ing and  inancial  markets  to  step  up  to 
a  higher  level  of  responsibility.  Tomor- 
row, I  will  watch  for  their  follow- 
through 

The  w  ir  on  discrimination  in  lending 
has  not  yet  been  won.  The  battle  has 
been  ei  gaged.  Some  triumphs  have 
been  acl  leved.  But  our  mission  will  not 
be  acco  nplished  until  working  fami- 
lies, of  ^  hatever  race  or  modest  means, 
can  get  mortgages  no  matter  where 
they  ch  )ose  to  live;  until  whites  and 
blacks  1  ave  the  same  access  to  home 
mortgage  credit;  until,  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, M  LTtin  Luther  King's  dream  in- 
cludes hpme  ownership,  the  "American 
Dream. 
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EXHIBFT  1 


OF    Remarks    Delivered    by 

K.  Johnson,  Chairman  and  Chief 

Officer,     Fannie    Mae,     to 

Mae    Employee    Meetings    on 

M.  1991 


]  ^annie  Mae  is  launching  a  new  pro- 
open  doors  to  affordable  housing, 
is  on  young  families  and  senior 
Che  homeless  and  those  who  can't 
rent;  people  who  have  special  hous- 
in  rural  areas  and  in  urban  areas; 
who  cannot  afford  to  live  near 
work. 

commitment  to  low-  and  mod- 
housing  programs,   to  special 
leeds,  is  very  large  and  it's  very 
carefully  circumscribed  in  time.  We  are  com- 
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mitting  today  that,  by  the  middle  of  1993,  we 
will  do  SIO  bll  lion  of  commitments  for  these 
special  progrsms  and,  most  importantly,  by 
December  of  :  994,  we  will  have  deliveries  of 
SIO  billion  for  these  special  programs. 

This  is  a  new  level  of  involvement  for 
Fannie  Mae.  1  t's  a  new  level  of  commitment 
by  managemint  and  by  everyone  in  this 
room,  and  everybody  listening  to  me  who 
works  for  FaQnie  Mae  around  the  country.  I 
decided  to  mi  ke  this  announcement  at  em- 
ployee meetin  grs  rather  than  somewhere  out- 
side of  Fanni«  Mae  for  two  very  simple  rea- 
sons: 1)  none  of  this  will  be  possible  without 
Fannie  Mae's  complete  and  total  commit- 
ment and,  2)  ;he  success  in  the  end  depends 
on  you,  the  pmployees.  You've  done  some 
very  big  things  before. 

In  1980,  we  Uas  no  Mortgage-Backed  Securi- 
ties program-j-no  program.  Today,  we  have 
S300  billion  of  p>Iortgage-Backed  Securities  in 
place.  I 

In  1980,  we  did  a  survey  of  our  1,400  lender- 
customers  ana  asked  them  about  their  level 
of  customer  tatisfaction  with  Fannie  Mae. 
Seventy-elghtj  percent  of  them  said  they 
were  fully  sailsfled.  So  you  all  have  estab- 
lished that  yau  know  how  to  work  with  the 
people  we  neejd  to  work  with  in  order  for  us 
to  have  a  business. 

Over  the  last  decade  you  have  gotten  to- 
gether in  the' asset  and  liability  group,  the 
finance  grou;^,  the  operations  and  systems 
group,  and  largely  taken  the  interest-rate 
risk  out  of  ovr  business.  We  now,  except  in 
very  extreme  bases  of  interest  rates  going  up 
and  down — four  or  five  hundred  basis 
points — are  aile  to  go  forward  with  our  pro- 
gram with  little  effect  on  our  earnings  from 
changes  in  inoerest  rates. 

And  beyond  that,  the  employees  of  Fannie 
Mae  have  shojwn  they  care,  whether  it's  the 
March  for  th^  Homeless,  or  other  volunteer 
activities,  or  1  our  commitment  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Woooson  High  School,  this  has  been 
an  outstanding  group  of  people  who  have 
gone  well  beyond  their  own  concerns  to  care 
about  others.  We  have  now  over  200  students 
at  Woodson  who  have  become  part  of  the 
Fannie  Mae  fimily.  We  have  over  135  people 
in  Washington  who  are  working  as  mentors 
with  those  stndents  to  make  sure  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  support  for  col- 
lege, to  have  I  a  chance  that  they  otherwise 
wouldn't  have 

Finally,  I  wknt  to  thank  all  of  those  of  you 
who  have  wosked  since  1987  in  our  Offlce  of 
Low-  and  Moderate-Income  Housing  Initia- 
tives, headed  py  Marty  Levine.  It's  only  be- 
cause of  thad  effort  that  we  are  able  to  do 
what  we  are  doing  today.  If  we  didn't  have 
the  programsl  Marty  has  launched.  If  David 
Maxwell  hadnft  believed  in  1987  that  we  have 
to  re-engravej  on  the  mind  of  everybody  in 
Fannie  Mae  Jour  public  mission,  then  we 
wouldn't  be  able  to  pick  a  number  of  SIO  bil- 
lion and  be  confident  that  we  can  meet  it. 

The  needs  wje  are  trying  to  address  are  very 
great  indeed. 

(1)  Four  or  I  five  renters  in  America,  even 
with  a  10  percent  downpayment,  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  a  »tarter  home. 

(2)  Minoritji^  families  throughout  the  coun- 
try do  not  hate  the  same  access  to  the  hous- 
ing finance  system  as  other  Americans. 

(3)  There  is »  real  shortage  in  rental  bous- 
ing. Between  1 1974  and  1988.  there  was  a  24 
percent  decline  in  apartments  that  rented 
for  S300  a  mopth  or  less.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  5(  percent  increase  in  those  liv- 
ing in  poverty  who  rented. 

(4)  Last  yeai-  there  were  two  million  Amer- 
icans who  we'e  homeless.  The  average  daily 
number  of  hoi  neless  was  700.000.  Among  them 
were  100.000  cl  lildren. 
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(5)  One  of  every  seven  elderly  Americans 
lives  in  poverty.  Some  of  those  are  "house 
rich  and  cash  poor."  Our  hope  is  that 
through  some  of  our  programs  we  can  deal 
with  their  special  needs. 

(6)  In  rural  areas,  there  are  500.000  more 
low-income  rural  families  than  there  are  af- 
fordable housing  units  for  them  to  live  in. 

(7)  All  across  the  country,  particularly  in 
large  metropolitan  areas,  increasingly 
nurses,  teachers,  fire  fighters,  police  officers 
and  others  are  unable  to  live  near  where 
they  work. 

Since  I  have  been  here  at  Fannie  Mae,  I  am 
often  asked  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  elsewhere, 
whether  we  are  doing  enough  for  low-income 
housing  at  Fannie  Mae.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is:  "No,  we  are  not."  That's  the  rea- 
son for  this  program.  We  are  going  to  do 
more. 

We  have  a  ereat  deal  to  contribute.  We 
raised  very  large  amounts  of  money  at  rel- 
atively low  cost.  We  have  1,400  lender-cus- 
tomers across  the  country  who  we  worked 
with  and  have  a  good  relationship  with.  We 
have  underwritten  12  million  mortgages  at 
Fannie  Mae. 

Beyond  that,  we  are  gaining  new  under- 
standing and  experience  through  the  work 
we  have  done  with  special  housing  initiatives 
since  1987.  We  have  many  new  partners  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  who  have  experi- 
ence and  a  depth  of  understanding  of  housing 
needs  which  we,  over  time  I  hope,  can  match 
here  at  Fannie  Mae.  We  have  great  people 
and  we  have  a  strong  commitment  both  on 
the  part  of  the  company  and  the  part  of  our 
people. 

There  are  four  principles  that  will  guide 
everything  we  do  in  the  programs  I  am  an- 
nouncing today. 

(1)  We  are  not  the  Federal  government,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  the  missing— 
all-important  in  many  cases— missing  ele- 
ment of  subsidy. 

(2)  We  are  a  private,  proflt-making  com- 
pany. 

(3)  We  are  a  financial  partner,  we  are  not  a 
solo  provider  of  housing.  We  are  in  the 
wholesale  business.  What  we  do  best  is  rep- 
licate and  set  national  approaches  all  over 
this  country  where  people  can  come  forward 
and  say,  "Yes,  the  new  Fannie  Mae  program 
is  something  I  can  use."  And  we  can  do  it  on 
a  national  scale. 

(4)  We  care  about  credit.  It  serves  abso- 
lutely no  purpose  for  us  to  put  people  in 
homes  they  can't  afford  or  put  renters  In 
apartments  they  can't  afford. 

So  throughout  this  entire  effort,  we  are 
going  to  be  very  conscious  of  playing  the 
role  that  Fannie  Mae  uniquely  can  play.  We 
can't  do  everything,  but  we  can  do  a  lot. 

Let  me  run  through  the  seven  initiatives 
that  are  part  of  our  announcement  today. 

First  is  an  effort  to  make  it  possible  for 
more  people  to  have  the  downpayment  nec- 
essary for  affordable  housing.  That  is  the  "3i 
2  Option."  We  will  initiate  an  effort  which 
will  allow  people  all  over  the  country  to 
come  forward  with  3  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  house  and  allow  the  other  2  percent  to 
come  Cpom  a  non-profit  source,  a  government 
source,  a  family  source,  but  to  be  combined 
in  a  way  that  goes  beyond  what  we  have  done 
on  a  large  scale  before. 

Second,  we  are  committing  ourselves  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  1992  to  an  addi- 
tional Sl.S  billion  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds, 
with  S700  million  of  specialized  securities  as 
part  of  that  program. 

Third,  we  are  announcing  an  additional 
SISO  million  conmiltment  of  low-income 
housing  tax  credit  investments  that  we  hope. 


with  the  leverage  that  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve,  can  generate  another  S400  million 
for  low-income  renters. 

Fourth,  we  will  soon  announce  a  new  em- 
ployer-assisted housing  program.  For  Fannie 
Mae  employees,  when  you  come  to  work  to- 
morrow there  will  be  an  announcement  of 
Fannie  Mae's  employer-assisted  housing  pro- 
gram. That  program  at  Fannie  Mae  will  be 
characterized  by  a  forgivable  loan  which  will 
help  people  get  into  houses.  Around  the 
country,  employers  increasingly  are  faced 
with  the  fear  of  labor  shortages  In  many 
high  skill  areas  and  with  the  need  to  attract 
and  retain  workers.  We  are  going  to  reach 
out  not  only  to  public  employers,  but  to  pri- 
vate employers,  and  say  to  them  that  we  are 
prepared  to  work  with  them  on  products  that 
are  designed  to  meet  their  objectives  of  at- 
tracting and  retaining  employees. 

Fifth,  in  the  preservation  area,  we  are 
waiting,  as  others  are,  for  HUD  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  regulations  for  that  program. 
But  let  me  say  that  we  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  provide  a  financing  element 
that  can  make  the  difference  for  many  non- 
profit groups  in  owning  existing  iH'Ojects.  We 
are  prepared  to  work  with  non-profit  groups 
to  help  them  get  into  a  position  where  they 
can  be  the  kind  of  owners  they  want  to  be. 

Sixth,  in  the  area  of  the  elderly,  we  are 
working  to  expand  our  programs.  We  will 
speed  up  our  demonstration  effort  on  home 
equity  conversion  mortgages  for  the  elderly. 
We  are  sponsoring  a  series  of  conferences 
with  AARP  all  around  the  country  to  further 
assess  housing  needs  for  seniors. 

Seven,  in  rural  areas,  we  are  working  with 
the  federal  government  and  others  to  be 
much  more  active  in  providing  a  secondary 
market  in  rural  America  where  it's  needed. 

Another  important  dimension  of  our  plan 
has  to  do  with  outreach  and  education.  We 
cannot  succeed  unless  everybody  in  the  sys- 
tem knows  that  we  are  prepared  to  be  their 
partner;  that  we  are  prepared  to  come  for- 
ward and  try  to  adapt  our  programs  and  our 
commitment  to  the  particular  needs  that 
they  have. 

The  most  Important  element  of  our  out- 
reach will  be  to  minorities  around  the  coun- 
try. We  believe  that  everyone  in  the  system 
can  do  a  better  job  in  making  the  mortgage 
finance  system  accessible  to  minorities.  In 
the  past  quarter,  we  assigned  additional  peo- 
ple in  each  of  our  regional  offices  to  work 
with  lenders  on  their  CRA  requirements  and 
to  adapt  our  products  for  reaching  out  more 
eftectlvely  into  the  minority  community.  We 
will  focus  on  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act  data  as  it  comes  out  and  the  census  data 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can  do.  And  let  me  make  a  commitment 
that  Fannie  Mae  will  do  everything  within 
its  power  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the 
mortgage  finance  system  wherever  it  may 
exist.  And  we'll  work  with  everyone  con- 
cerned to  achieve  that  end. 

I  would  specifically  like  to  compliment 
Senator  Dixon  and  Senator  Bond  for  their 
work  in  this  area  and  for  keeping  the  focus 
where  it  belongs,  on  all  of  us  coming  to- 
gether to  be  more  effective. 

As  part  of  our  outreach  program,  in  the 
next  SO  days  we  will  meet  with  all  50  state 
housing  finance  agencies.  We  will  work  with 
each  of  them  to  try  to  adapt  our  products  to 
what  they  are  doing  and  try  to  shape  our  ef- 
fort in  a  way  that  we  can  combine  with  their 
efforts  for  maximum  Impact. 
>  In  addition  to  these  efforts,  there  will  be 
.information  materials,  counseling,  and  other 
activities  which  will  extend  our  reach  to 
more  and  more  people  to  help  them  own 


homes  and  rent  homes  that  are  within  their 
reach. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion,  this  is  a  very 
ambitious  program.  It's  not  going  to  be  easy. 
We  have  already  made  mistakes  and  we  will 
make  more  mistakes.  Hopefully,  we  can 
make  fewer  mistakes  by  listening  more 
closely  to  all  of  you  who  have  joined  us  here 
this  morning.  It's  going  to  require  our  entire 
organization  to  move  to  a  higher  level  of  per- 
formance. But  there  is  a  permanent  commit- 
ment here  and  a  permanent  new  dimension 
to  our  involvement.  We  won't  just  measure 
our  contribution  in  volume,  in  dollars,  and 
in  return.  What  we  are  saying  here  is  that 
Fannie  Mae  should  be  judged  on  oar  con- 
tribution to  meeting  unmet  housing  needs. 
That's  the  important  commitment,  contribu- 
tion, and  obligation  for  all  of  us. 

I  met  with  some  reporters  earlier  this 
morning  and  was  asked:  "How  many  people 
in  Fannie  Mae  will  be  Involved  In  this?  "And 
the  answer  is:  there  will  be  2,512 — everyone 
of  us,  at  every  level.  In  every  office,  every 
day.  Hopefully,  it's  that  level  of  commit- 
ment that  will  make  the  difference.  So 
thank  you  again,  for  all  you  have  done.  Let 
me  say  that  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
all  of  you  on  this  important  challenge. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, I  am  prepared  to  surest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  I  do,  Mr.  President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SO 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  when  a  procediutd  vote 
occurs  in  the  Senate,  Senators  come  up 
to  these  two  tables — I  cannot  speak  for 
that  table,  but  I  know  about  this  table, 
which  is  the  Republican  table — and 
they  say  "What  is  this  all  about?"  You 
try  to  explain  the  procedural  situation, 
and  it  is  sort  of  like  explaining  the 
plan  of  salvation:  you  have  to  start 
from  the  beginning. 

Let  me  do  the  best  I  can  to  explain 
what  happened  and  what  the  issue  was 
when  the  vote  was  taken.  And  then  I 
will  have  a  few  comments. 

First  of  all,  the  administration  is  to- 
tally opposed  to  the  four  lines  on  page 
30  of  this  bill  that  constitute  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill  and 
which  would,  if  this  bill  should  become 
law  as  is  written  presently,  cost  the 
taxpayers  S5  million  a  year  minimum 
for  the  next  4  years.  The  provision  in 
this  bill  will  result  in  S5  million  of  tax- 
payers' money  going  to  a  private  orga- 
nization which  ultinuitely  wants  to  de- 
cide who  may  teach  and  who  may  not 
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teach.  This  is  a  private  organization 
controlled  by  a  labor  union,  a  labor 
onion  that  has  already  demonstrated 
its  intractability.  I  was  told  today 
about  one  case — and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  was  present — 
where  a  teacher,  was  it  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Minnesota.  A  teacher  in 
Minnesota  was  declared  Teacher  of  the 
Year  in  Minnesota  and  the  school 
board  gave  her  a  pink  slip  because  she 
was  not  a  member  of  the  union.  She 
grot  both  of  them  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  here  is  what  is  afoot,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. You  have  groups  in  this  country 
that  say  this  person  may  teach  because 
they  belong  to  our  union — they  do  not 
call  it  a  union,  but  that  is  what  it  is— 
and  they  say  other  people  may  not 
teach  because  they  do  not  belong  to 
our  union. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration said  about  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards. "The  supplemental" — meaning 
this  legislation  before  us  now,  the  un- 
derlying bill— "would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  there  must  be  authoriz- 
ing legislation  before  a  grant  of  S4.9 
million  is  made  to  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards.  If 
this  is  done,  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  consider  the  form  which  au- 
thorizing legislation  should  take.  In 
addition,  this  grant  would  be  non- 
competitive; the  Government  could  not 
select  from  among  the  most  qualified 
bidders." 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  three  ap- 
propriations bills,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bypass  the  authorization  proc- 
ess on  this  issue.  As  all  Senators  know, 
I  am  sure,  in  order  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money,  the  procedures  of  this 
Senate  require  that  the  expenditure  of 
funds  first  be  authorized  and  then  ap- 
propriated, but  for  the  past  3  years 
there  has  been  no  authorization  for  the 
spending  of  this  money. 

So  these  Senators  who  favor  this  tur- 
key, they  slip  in  and  say  let  us  take 
out  the  words  "if  authorized"  from  a 
IH«vlou8  appropriations  bill.  I  am  going 
to  explain  the  effect  of  taking  out 
those  two  words  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  vote  was  a 
perfect  outrage.  It  was  entirely  politi- 
cal. Not  one  Democrat  voted  with  what 
the  Chair  was  going  to  have  to  rule  on 
my  point  of  order.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  The  distinguished  Par- 
liamentarian, who  was  sitting  earlier 
this  morning,  assured  me  that  he  was 
going  to  uphold  my  point  of  order.  So, 
under  Senate  rules,  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  by  people  who  do  not  want 
the  Senate  rules  to  apply  is  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness,  and  then  the 
Chafr  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  Senate.  The  vote 
went  right  down  the  party  lines  except 
for  four  defectors  on  our  side.  But  I 
never  anticipate  getting  their  votes  on 


anythin  r  anyhow.  I  like  them,  but  I  am 
telling  1.  fact  of  how  some  voted,  as  I 
think  tiey  should,  and  it  is  perfectly 
OK.  Th(  y  were  elected  and  selected.  I 
do  not  q  iiestion  that. 

Now,  then,  there  is  also  a  bit  of  polit- 
ical agg|randlzement  going  on.  That  is 
what  isj  behind  it.  And  I  understand 
that  too . 

Mr.  1*1  esident,  the  National  Board  for 
Profess!  jnal  Teaching  Standards, 
which  ii ;  at  issue  here,  has  supporters 
who  ha\  e  failed  for  the  last  3  years  to 
get  autl  orization  for  making  this  non- 
competitive  grant  of  $5  million.  In 
other  \)  ords,  they  say  give  us  the 
money  i  nd  shut  up.  You  are  not  going 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  That  is 
what  th  sy  are  saying  to  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  ;he  reason  they  cannot  get  an 
authorij  atlon,  as  I  think  I  made  fairly 
clear  at  the  outset,  is  due  to  the  oppo- 
sition 0 '  so  many,  especially  the  De- 
partmei  t  of  Education  and  the  admin- 
istratio]  i.  So,  noting  their  lack  of  suc- 
cess, th(  proponents  of  this  $5  million  a 
year- ai  d  you  can  bet  it  is  going  to 
grow  aid  grow  in  the  outyears — de- 
cided to  circumvent  the  process  by  in- 
cluding in  this  appropriations  bill 
words  t;  at  reach  back  into  a  previous 
appropr:  Eitions  bill  and  delete  the  re- 
qulreme  it  that  this  program  must  be 
authorij  ad  before  any  of  the  money 
may  be  i  pent. 

The  pi  oponents  of  this  $5  million  ex- 
pendituie  are  seeking  now — and  they 
pretty  \  rell  have  succeeded — not  only 
to  subv«  rt  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by 
legislatiig  on  an  appropriations  bill, 
but  also  to  circumvent  Congress'  cus- 
tomary process  by  granting  this  pri- 
vate naffional  board  $6  million  without 
a  proper;  authorization  for  the  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  P]  esident,  it  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing that  several  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators,  whom  I  admire  very 
much  a  id  who  are  my  friends,  who 
have  bei  n  most  persuasive  in  the  past 
about  t  Lis  business  of  legislating  on 
approprl  itions  bills  voted  to  declare 
germane  a  provision  of  the  bill  that  is 
clearly  i  ot  germane. 

So  whit  they  have  done  in  one  fell 
swoop  ill  destroy  any  argiiment  they 
may  hate  in  the  future  about  legisla- 
tion on  appropriations  bills.  I  am  going 
to  advise  Senators  on  my  side  that  the 
rule  ag^nst  legislating  on  appropria- 
tions bills  is  out  the  window.  It  was 
thrown  iut  the  window  this  very  after- 
noon byjthe  very  Senators  who,  in  the 
past,  hive  been  its  strongest  pro- 
ponents] 

Mr.  Pfesident,  let  me  say  again  for 
the  purpbse  of  emphasis,  there  is  no  au- 
thorization for  appropriating  any  funds 
to  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teachinf  Standards  to  research  a  na- 
tional tieacher  certification  program. 
None,  zilch. 

Senat<r8  who  voted  on  this  matter 
should  ]  now  that  this  National  Board 
is  a  64-E  lember  board  set  up — unilater- 
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ally— by  a  foundation  that  is  totally 
private.  Ye  ;  this  private  group  comes 
to  Washing  t^on  with  their  hands  out. 
There  is  nothing  novel  about  that.  Just 
about  everybody  comes  to  Washington 
with  their  hands  out.  But  this  founda- 
tion is  a  liberal  so-called  education 
think-tank.  The  National  Board's  by- 
laws ensure  that  two-thirds  of  its  mem- 
bers will  al\  rays  be  public  school  teach- 
ers. Of  couise,  most  teachers  now  be- 
long to  on(!  or  the  other,  sometimes 
more  than  c  ne,  of  the  teachers'  unions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  is  particu- 
larly upsetting  about  this  provision  is 
that  the  Appropriations  Conmiittee 
stated  cleaAy  in  writing  in  its  report 
last  year  that  it  could  not  and  would 
not  fund  President  Bush's  $25  million 
Alternative! Teacher  Certification  Pro- 
gram becaxjse — ^and  get  this — no  "au- 
thorizing leeislation  has  been  enacted 
into  law."    F 

My  point  is  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee-i-and  every  member  on  the 
committee  ie  a  friend  of  mine,  particu- 
larly, the  ctiairman,  who  was  born  in 
North  CaroDina,  by  the  way— should 
have  been  cAnsistent.  If  it  could  not  ap- 
propriate mjoney  last  year  to  fund  the 
President's  teacher  certification  pro- 
gram because  there  was  no  authoriza- 
tion, how  could  the  committee  this 
year  in  good  conscience  turn  around 
and  attempt  to  appropriate  funds  for 
another  teacher  certification  proposal 
that  is  also  unauthorized? 

Nobody  ciin  say  that  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards is  non|;ontroversial.  The  Senator 
from  Conneicticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  has  al- 
ready introduced  legislation  seeking  a 
total  authorization  of  $25  million  for 
the  Nationail  Board  over  4  years  even 
though  the^e  was  strong  opposition 
from  the  Secretary  of  Education,  Mr. 
Cavazos,  anfl  President  Bush  last  year. 
As  I  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  the 
Department!  of  Education  and  the 
President  still  oppose  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  opposed  to 
this  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Stjandards.  Oh,  what  a  grand 
and  glorioiB  name  they  gave  them- 
selves. It  ijeminds  me  of  the  fellow 
back  in  North  Carolina  whose  daddy 
was  a  pre4cher.  He  named  his  son 
Amazing  Gj  Jones.  Everybody  called 
him  "Amazing." 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  expect  from 
the  outset  jthat  I  would  win  on  this 
issue,  becauke  if  I  learned  anything  in 
grammar  school  and  middle  school  and 
high  school,]  it  was  to  count.  But  I  feel 
and  have  felt  obliged  to  call  this  issue 
to  the  Senate's  attention  and  to  ex- 
plain my  ot)position  to  granting  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  this  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  with  no  account- 
ability whatsoever  for  how  the  money 
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board  to  set  the  standards  for  the  pub- 
lic teaching  profession.  That  is  what 
win  result  if  this  board  has  its  way  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said  earlier,  the 
board's  bylaws  require  that  two-thirds 
of  the  board  will  always  be  teachers 
who  will  go  along  with  the  union  agen- 
da. 

So,  while  the  National  Board  claims 
publicly  that  the  standards  will  be  vol- 
untary, the  teachers'  unions  them- 
selves—and, yes,  I  am  talking  about 
the  National  Education  Association 
[NEA] — they  are  absolutely  unabashed 
about  declaring  their  intent  to  have 
the  States  adopt  this  National  Board's 
future  standards  as  de  facto  State  li- 
censing standards  for  teachers. 

I  am,  of  course,  concerned  that  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  organiza- 
tions like  the  NEA  on  the  National 
Board  will  inhibit  the  board  from  pro- 
mulgating truly  rigorous  and  meaning- 
ful standards,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  teachers'  unions'  steadfast  oppo- 
sition to  repeated  attempts  by  the 
States  to  implement  objective  written 
competency  tests  for  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  parentheti- 
cally that  all  of  us  are  proud  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  My  older 
daughter  was  one  of  those  bom  to  be  a 
teacher.  She  wanted  to  be  a  teacher 
from  the  time  she  was  4  or  5  years  old. 
That  is  all  she  wanted  to  play  when  she 
was  a  child.  She  wanted  to  pretend 
that  she  was  a  teacher.  She  is  now  a 
school  principal.  So  often  she  looks  at 
all  of  these  people  who  are  interested 
ant  in  teaching,  not  in  education,  not 
in  children,  but  only  in  their  own  agen- 
da, and  Jane  Helms  Knox  says,  repeat- 
edly, "What  about  the  children?" 

The  NEA,  for  example,  has  almost  2 
million  members,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  has  677,476 
members  at  last  count.  If  these  two 
teachers'  unions  would  just  kick  in  SIO 
per  member  they  would  have  more 
than  the  S25  million  this  private  board 
is  seeking.  But,  no,  this  board  does  not 
want  to  cough  up  its  own  money;  they 
want  to  use  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
set  up  a  national  teacher  certification 
system,  and  to  heck  with  the  States 
and  what  they  want.  Here  we  go  again. 

This,  of  course,  is  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  last  time  I 
checked,  they  were  supposed  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  policies  of 
this  country  and  not  just  delegate  that 
responsibility  to  some  self-appointed 
experts. 

So  the  Board's  argument  has  a  prob- 
lem. Its  proponents  contend  on  the  one 
hand  that  they  are  out  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  and  the  news 
media  dutiftiUy  reports  that.  But  what 
the  news  media  does  not  report — and  I 
will  bet  they  do  not  report  it  this 
time— is  that  this  board  is  controlled 
by  the  liberal  teachers'  unions.  In  fact, 
the  heads  of  the  two  major  national 


teachers'  unions  were  original  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards. 

Let  me  go  further  than  that.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association — and  you 
always  see  the  parentheses  in  the 
paper — (NEA) — even  makes  its  support 
of  the  National  Board  contingent  on 
the  conmiitment  that  certification 
standards  will  be  set  by  a  national 
board  composed  of  a  majority  of  prac- 
ticing public  school  teachers.  Of 
course,  the  vast  majority  of  them  be- 
long to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
teachers'  unions.  Some  of  them  belong 
to  both. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  see  why  the 
NEA  insists  on  such  a  requirement. 
They  want  control.  And  like  Jane  Knox 
says  so  often:  What  about  the  children? 

Consequently,  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  efforts  of  this  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards will  dutifully  serve  to  further  the 
agenda  of  the  unions. 

They  will  deny  it.  but  you  just 
watch.  Like  a  ship  passing  in  the  night, 
we  will  go  on  to  something  else,  and 
down  the  line,  we  will  look  back  and 
say,  gee  whiz,  why  did  Congress  permit 
that. 

Thank  the  Lord  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  veto  this  tur- 
key, this  whole  bill,  not  simply  for 
this,  but  for  other  provisions  that  have 
a  slight  odor  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  the  unions'  control  over  this 
board  will  enable  the  unions  to  use  the 
taxpayers'  money  not  to  professional- 
ize teachers,  but  to  improve  and 
strengthen  union  control  over  who  does 
and  does  not  teach  in  America. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  teacher  from 
Minnesota.  How  many  more  times  will 
we  have  a  teacher  on  the  same  day  re- 
ceive the  award  of  "Teacher  of  the 
Year"  and  a  pink  slip  skying  "You  do 
not  qualify  under  our  terms  to  teach"? 

I  can  go  into  this  business  of  retired 
peoplp  who  are  very  well  educated  and 
qualified,  who  really  want  to  partici- 
pate in  the  teaching  process.  They  are 
all  over  the  country.  To  these  people 
the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  will  say:  "No,  you 
do  not  meet  our  specifications." 

The  overriding  purpose  behind  the 
National  Board  is  control. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  last 
year,  and  I  say  again,  the  purposes  of 
the  Board  are  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  education  agenda  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected 
President.  This  National  Board  was 
not.  No  Senator  who  voted  today  was 
elected  President. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  President  Bush 
has  as  his  goal  for  education.  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  this  President  or 
any  other  President.  But  George  Bush 
is  right  on  target  when  he  states  that 
his  goal  is  to  open  the  Nation's  school 
system  to  free  market  concepts  of  com- 


petition in  order  to  revitalize  the  edu- 
cation establishment  in  this  country. 

President  Bush  is  exactly  right.  The 
basis  of  our  free  enterprise  system  is 
that  competition  and  freedom — not 
government-sanctioned  monopolies — 
produce  excellence. 

It  is  interesting  that  that  message 
got  through  to  a  lot  of  places  in  this 
world  in  the  last  year  or  two,  like  the 
Kremlin,  for  example.  Lech  Walesa  is 
here  today,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  people  of  Poland  understand  it;  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
and  Romania  understand  it.  But  we  are 
going  the  other  way  in  the  good  old 
USA. 

The  President's  bill  last  year  in- 
cluded an  alternative  certification  ini- 
tiative to  allow  individuals  possessing 
either  the  knowlege  or  the  experience 
needed  in  the  schools — for  example,  re- 
tired doctors,  lawyers,  and  professors — 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  teaching  de- 
grees. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  com- 
petent and  capable  citizens  around  this 
country,  and  they  have  much  to  con- 
tribute, so  much  to  offer  to  the  edu- 
cational system  and  our  children.  The 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards,  however,  says,  "No,  we 
want  to  close  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
profession  by  excluding  individuals 
who  do  not  have  formal  training  in  so- 
called  educational  theory  or  ivory 
tower  "teaching  methodology,"  even 
when  such  individuals  are  experts  in 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  National 
Board  wants  to  focus  on  a  teacher's 
knowledge  of  the  latest  fads  in  the 
fields  of  child  development  and  jwy- 
chology,  not  on  a  teacher's  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  they  are  supposed 
to  be  conveying  to  their  students. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  Board 
is  seeking  and  making  an  open  grab  for 
the  taxpayers'  money,  the  Board  is  ad- 
amant, galvanized,  that  the  taxpayers 
will  have  no  say  whatsoever  in  either 
the  Board's  composition  or  in  its  policy 
decisions.  "Oh,  no;  we  know  best." 
Where  have  we  heard  that  before? 

This  National  Board  wants  to  be  the 
sole  source  for  setting  the  standards  by 
which  teachers  shall  be  judged  on  the 
national  and  local  levels,  and  to  heck 
with  the  States,  let  alone  the  local 
community.  The  Board's  underlying 
premise  is  that  only  the  teachers  and 
their  unions  should  decide  who  may 
and  who  may  not  teach  in  America. 

In  case  anyone  should  feel  that  I  am 
suggesting  that  union  control  of  the 
teaching  profession  will  be  an  over- 
night result  of  giving  the  National 
Board  this  money,  I  am  not  saying 
that.  But,  giving  the  Board  the  money 
will  be  an  enormous  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of 
those  ships  passing  in  the  night,  and 
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when  it  has  gone  over  the  horizon  and 
everybody  has  forgotten  about  what 
the  Senate  proposed  to  do  this  after- 
noon, then  the  controls  will  evolve. 
The  so-called  "voluntary"  standards 
will  become  mandatory,  and  the  test 
will  ultimately  be  administered  to 
every  teacher  proposing  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  not  just  to  those 
who  volunteer  to  take  it  as  is  currently 
proposed. 

No,  the  unions  will  first  try  to  get 
the  individual  States  to  adopt  the 
Board's  national  standards — which  the 
unions  will  dictate — as  mandatory 
State  licensing  standards.  If  that  does 
not  work,  the  unions  will  be  back  de- 
manding that  Congress  impose  the  na- 
tional standards  on  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  my  hope — and  I  really 
did  not  have  any  hope  insofar  as  this 
pending  piece  of  underlying  legislation 
was  concerned — was  that  Senators 
would  take  the  first  step  toward  restor- 
ing the  Nation's  education  system  to 
sanity  by  supporting  my  amendment  to 
prevent  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards  from  get- 
ting this  $5  million.  I  reiterate,  it  is  a 
private  entity  controlled  by  people  who 
know  what  the  word  "control"  means. 

Furthermore,  to  say  that  this  appro- 
priation is  a  dire  emergency — how  to 
put  it — George  Bums  would  find  this 
thing  laughable,  and  he  could  probably 
make  a  good  joke  out  of  it  because  it  is 
a  joke  sitting  there  waiting  to  be  told. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  should 
be  deleted.  Authorization  legislation 
should  be  required,  as  this  Senate  has 
always  insisted,  at  least  until  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  can  make  their 
recommendations  concerning  the  form 
that  any  such  authorization  should 
take. 

But  if  the  President  does  not  veto 
this  bill — and  I  have  talked  to  enough 
people  downtown  to  feel  fairly  con- 
fident that  he  will  veto  it — I  believe 
that  the  requirement  that  the  money 
be  authorized  should  be  retained  in  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  want 
to  read  the  text  of  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  30  of  the  bill. 

I  wanted  lines  1  through  5  stricken 
from  the  bill,  because  that  language  is 
definitely  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  the  Parliamentarian  ad- 
vised the  Presiding  Ofi'icer  that  that 
was  the  case.  Here  is  the  way  this 
pending  piece  of  legislation  reads: 

Id  the  appropriation  language  under  this 
heading  in  the  Department  of  Education  Ap- 
Itropriations  Act  of  I99I,  delete  the  words  "if 
authorized"  and  the  words  "if  such  a  grant  is 
specifically  authorized  in  law." 

Mr.  President,  we  should  have  upheld 
the  Senate's  procedures  and  rules  on 
the  point  of  order  I  raised  earlier.  We 
did  not.  It  was  a  party-line  vote.  And, 
of  course,  I  figxired  that  would  happen 
when  I  set  out.  But  I  could  not  keep  si- 
lent in  the  face  of  what  I  regard  to  be 
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an  affr  >nt  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the 
mothei  and  fathers  of  schoolchildren 
and  thd  schoolchildren  themselves. 

I  ma  r  have  more  to  say  about  this 
issue.  But,  inasmuch  as  my  under- 
standii  g  is  that  this  bill  is  going  to  be 
vetoed  anyhow,  I  am  going  to  yield  the 
floor,  1  ecause  I  hope  I  have  explained 
the  pro  olem.  If  I  have  not,  and  anybody 
wants  .0  ask  me  a  question,  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  I  resident,  thank  you  very  much. 
I  yield  ;he  floor. 

Mr.  ;  »ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  provision  in  the  commit- 
tee-apiroved  bill  that  would  release  $5 
million  in  already-approved  funds  to 
suppon  the  important  work  of  the  Na- 
tional 3oard  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standa  'ds. 

The  iuthorizing  legislation  for  the 
Board  vas  included,  as  my  colleagues 
will  re<  all,  in  the  President's  education 
initiatj  ve  passed  by  the  Senate  in  Feb- 
ruary <  f  last  year.  It  was  also  included 
in  the  >mnibus  education  bill  approved 
by  the  House  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  s<  ssion  last  October.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  legislation  failed  to  pass 
the  Sei  ate. 

As  c  lairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
commi  ;tee,  my  hope  is  that  the  nec- 
essary authorization  language  will  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation reauthorization.  We  have  al- 
ready 1  egun  hearings,  which  we  expect 
to  con  ilude  late  this  spring.  Our  ten- 
tative timetable  is  to  have  legislation 
ready  or  subcommittee,  full  commit- 
tee am  I  eventually  floor  action  some- 
time tl  is  fall. 

In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate, indeed,  if  funds  approved  to 
support  the  Board  were  to  lapse.  I  have 
long  su  vocated  support  for  the  Board's 
efforts  to  develop  a  national  program 
of  board  certification  for  classroom 
teache:  s.  Board  certification  would 
thus  b<  similar  to  the  existing  practice 
of  boaj  d  certification  for  physicians,  a 
practice  I  believe  most  of  us  would 
agree  j  s  most  important.  To  my  mind, 
this  irocess  of  Board  certification 
would  add  a  strong  dose  of  profes- 
sionalism to  teaching,  which  today  is 
one  ol  the  most  undervalued  profes- 
sions ii  I  our  country. 

I  woild  urge  my  colleagues,  there- 
fore, t)  oppose  the  amendment  before 
us  and  to  support  the  legislation  as  it 
was  a;  (proved  by  the  Appropriations 
Comm  ttee. 

Mr.  ( }RASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  here 
we  go  igain.  This  issue  must  be  a  cat 
with  n  ne  lives  because  it  never  dies.  I 
never  ^ease  to  be  amazed  at  where  the 
NationB.1  Board  of  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards  appears  in  legislation.  I 
had  th  >ught  that,  due  to  the  actions  of 
the  Se  lator  from  Wyoming  in  the  last 
days  ( f  the  previous  Congress,  those 
object!  ons  which  I  supported,  that  this 
issue  V  as  justifiably  killed. 

Now  it  has  come  up  in  the  dire  emer- 
gency     supplemental      appropriations 
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bill.  Mr.  iVesident,  how  can  Congress 
possibly  call  the  National  Board  of 
Professional  Teaching  Practices  a  dire 
emergency?  This  Board  is  privately 
funded.  It  Is  comfortably  supported  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Congress!  cannot  justify  funding  for 
the  National  Board  in  a  Federal  emer- 
gency funding  bill. 

Since  teachers  and  the  instruction 
they  render  is  the  very  heart  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  my  conviction  that  regula- 
tion, certification,  and  evaluation  of 
teachers  should  remain  under  control 
of  local  aiid  State  governments.  The 
purposes  aiid  objectives  of  the  National 
Board  of  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards impugn  local  control  of  education. 

I  am  fimly  committed  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  e  lucational  excellence  long 
held  by  oui  coimtry.  I  am  also  commit- 
ted to  the  goal  of  restoring  greatness 
to  our  educational  systems  in  other 
parts  of  tiie  country  which  have  fal- 
tered. But  I  am  not  about  to  support 
allowing  \^'ashington  ivory  tower  aca- 
demics anl  consultants  to  tell  Iowa 
teachers  hdw  to  teach. 

Iowa  has  the  best  teachers  and  the 
best  educition  system  in  this  great 
land.  I  wil  not  sit  idly  by  while  some 
Washington  politicians  try  to  undue 
Iowa's  suc(  ess. 

Iowa  ha£  the  best  teachers  and  edu- 
cational achievements  of  any  State. 
Iowa  and  I  am  proud  of  the  Iowa  teach- 
ers who  m  kke  those  achievements  pos- 
sible. Their  dedication  to  teaching 
young  peoi  le  is  evident. 

Mr.  President,  the  accomplishments 
of  Iowa  stidents  cannot  be  attributed 
to  acts  ol  Congress.  Local  education 
leaders  in  ;owa  should  be  credited  with 
identifying  the  needs  in  their  schools. 
They  have  taken  steps  to  attain  excel- 
lence. 

Students  and  teachers  in  Iowa  pro- 
vide an  ejcellent  example  of  the  suc- 
cess of  loc  al  and  State  control  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 
Local  gov«mments  are  more  aware  of 
the  specific  educational  needs  than  the 
Federal  Government  ever  could  be.  Ad- 
ditionally, local  governments  are  more 
accessible  i  to  people  in  their  local 
school  districts  than  is  the  Federal 
Government.  Therefore,  licensure  and 
certification  of  teachers  should  be  left 
to  the  State  and  local  government. 

Despite  the  stated  intent  of  the  Edu- 
cation Ccinmittee  that  this  Board 
would  not  Inflringe  on  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  States  to  license 
teachers,  ^he  teacher  standards  board 


would  es 
teachers. 
Thislej 
ers  in  pre 
should  no 


tblish  national  standards  for 


our  schools  and  our  teach- 
sely  the  wrong  direction.  It 
be  the  business  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  tell  schools  and 
teachers  "what  makes  a  good  teacher." 
State  lidensure  has  been  the  domain 
of  State  governments  for  good  reason. 
Those  sanle  reasons  hold  true  for  this 
so-called  voluntary  certification.  State 
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licensure  would  be  rendered  almost 
meaningless  in  the  face  of  the  national 
certification.  Any  teacher  who  wanted 
to  be  anything  would  be  compelled  to 
seek  the  national  certification — re- 
gardless of  the  rigors  of  State  licen- 
sure— regardless  of  the  professional 
standards  those  teachers  set  for  them- 
selves—regardless of  the  local  or  State 
recognition  a  teacher  may  have  re- 
ceived already. 

Proponents  of  Federal  involvement  of 
the  teacher  standards  board  hope  that 
teachers  who  obtain  this  national  cer- 
tification will  be  able  to  command 
higher  salaries.  However,  not  all 
schools  have  sufficient  financial  re- 
sources available  to  compete  for  these 
teachers.  Yet  these  schools,  perhaps 
even  more  than  those  which  are  able  to 
pay  higher  salaries,  need  high  quality 
teachers.  The  concerns  of  how  low-in- 
come school  districts  would  attrswit 
high  quality  teachers  have  not  been  ad- 
dressed. 

The  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  does  not  belong  in 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  belong  in  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  the  issue  of  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  is  not  new  to  us.  We  have  de- 
bated whether  to  provide  the  Board 
Federal  funds  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions— on  September  21,  1989,  and  again 
on  February  6  and  7  of  last  year.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
moved  to  strike  and  modify  appropria- 
tions and  authorizing  language  over 
the  last  2  years  and  has  lost  each  time. 

I  find  myself  in  the  awkward  position 
of  being  the  author  of  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize Federal  fimding  for  the  Na- 
tional Board,  but  uncomfortable  with 
this  process.  In  the  last  Congress  we 
worked  out  carefully  balanced  author- 
izing language  that  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly as  part  of  the  President's  Edu- 
cational Ebccellence  Act  by  a  vote  of  92 
to  8.  However,  in  the  lateness  of  the 
last  session  a  few  Senators  chose  to 
block  its  final  passage. 

That  is  why  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate  have 
chosen  to  pursue  this  unusual  proce- 
dure before  us  today.  I  will  support  the 
provision  because  I  believe  it  is  vital  to 
move  this  effort  forward.  But  I  would 
hope  for  quick  action  to  adopt  the  au- 
thorizing language  to  strengthen  our 
intentions  for  the  use  of  the  Federal 
dollars  by  the  Board. 

The  National  Board  is  doing  impor- 
tant work.  It  intends  to  match  any 
Federal  funds  it  receives — dollar  for 
dollar — to  research  and  develop  state- 
of-the-art  methods  of  teacher  assess- 
ment. Once  the  methods  of  teacher  as- 
sessment have  been  established,  the 
National  Board  will  offer  teachers  an 
oportunity  to  sit  for  a  voluntary  na- 


tional certification  that  would  distin- 
guish them  as  top  in  their  field  of 
teaching.  Certification  by  the  Board 
will  in  no  way  replace  State  licensing. 
It  will,  however,  provide  teachers  the 
opportunity  to  have  additional  creden- 
tials much  like  doctors  who  chose  to 
become  certified  by  the  National  Medi- 
cal Board. 

The  potential  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  Board's  work  are  great.  First, 
the  recognition  and  esteem  with  which 
the  profession  is  held  will  rise.  Teach- 
ers who  might  otherwise  have  chosen 
to  leave  the  profession,  may  remain  if 
the  additional  credential  improves 
their  career  opportunities  within  the 
teaching  profession.  Higher  profes- 
sional recognition  may  attract  more  of 
our  brightest  and  best  students  into 
teaching  and  also  improve  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  schools. 

While  these  benefits  will  take  time 
to  accrue,  the  efforts  of  the  Board  are 
a  very  important  part  of  the  process  to 
bring  about  educational  improvement. 
And,  the  Board  is  committed  to  forging 
ahead  with  the  research  to  be  able  to 
launch  their  first  certificates  in  1993.  A 
modest  Federal  commitment  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Board  would  be  a  worth- 
while and  important  investment  in  our 
Nation's  teachers  and  schools.  For  this 
reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  fighting  any  amendments  offered  to 
strike  the  language  in  the  supple- 
mental pertaining  to  the  National 
Board. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENJCI.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  trying  since  last  night,  when  we 
discussed  an  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  might  offer,  to 
see  if  I  could  work  something  out  that 
would  be  more  accommodating  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  do  that.  So,  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  floor, 
let  me  suggest  what  I  would  like  to  do, 
now  that  I  have  the  floor.  I  do  not  want 


to  yield  it  here  to  anyone  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  I  want  to 
send  to  the  desk.  I  believe  it  is  in  order 
to  the  Helms  amendment.  I  want  to  do 
this  because  I  want  a  vote  on  the  Do- 
menici  amendment  to  the  farm  price 
support  amendment  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  60  votes  to  40. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  sooner  or 
later,  even  if  I  submit  the  amendment 
and  if  my  amendment  were  to  pass — 
which  I  hope  it  will— that  that  still 
leaves  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]  with  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
do  whatever  he  would  like  on  this  bill. 
Maybe  my  amendment,  even  if  it  were 
adopted,  might  not  last  when  we  fi- 
nally vote  on  the  underlying  Helms 
amendment.  But  I  would  rather  not 
delay,  knowing  that  the  chairman 
wants  to  go  to  conference.  The  debate 
on  my  amendment  is  not  going  to  take 
very  long.  It  might  pass  and  it  might 
not.  I  do  not  need  over  10  or  15  minutes. 

So  with  that,  let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  who  is  on  the  floor. 
In  order  to  discuss  this  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  I  have 
the  amendment  ready.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  amendment  I  was  going  to  offer 
yesterday,  except  it  is  in  the  form 
where  it  would  fit  in  the  bill  as  it 
stands  now.  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  consent  to  do  so, 
I  would  like  to  yield  15  minutes  to  Sen- 
ator Specter  from  Pennsylvania  for 
purposes  of  arguing  on  a  matter  that 
has,  heretofore,  been  discussed  but  is 
pending,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  so  we  can  discuss  with  Sen- 
ator Leahy  whether  or  not  be  has  any 
other  approaches  that  might  be  more 
accommodating  to  him  and  perhaps  to 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  yield  the  floor,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  without  losing  my  right,  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  » 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  us  have  been  waiting  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  for  a  protracted  period  of  time 
to  work  out  a  procedural  morass  with 
the  initiation  of  proceedings  on  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  and  the 
second-degree  amendment  by  Senator 
Helms,  and  then  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Domenici  to  Senator  Helms' 
amendment. 

I  return  now  to  respond  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  who  of- 
fered the  original  amendment  which 
sought  to  strike  from  the  supplemental 
appropriations  this  language,  section 
203,  which  provides  that  "None  of  the 
funds  available  for  Department  of  De- 
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fense  may  be  used  for  advanced  pro- 
curement of  materiel  or  other  efforts 
associated  with  the  industrial  avail- 
ability of  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy,  other 
than  the  Service  Life  Extension  Pro- 
gram for  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard." 

Senator  Coats  has  sought  to  strike 
that  language  in  order  to  allow  the 
Navy  to  proceed  with  a  complex  over- 
haul instead  of  the  Service  Ldfe  Exten- 
sion Program. 

This  is  important  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  One  is  that  it  would  curtail 
the  availability  of  a  14-carrier  fleet 
down  to  12  carriers  which,  I  will  argue. 
I  think  with  very  substantial  weight, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  national  de- 
fense. And  a  corollary  of  the  reduction 
from  14  carriers  to  12  carriers  is  the 
probable  closure  of  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Yard. 

My  argiunent  is  that  the  Service  Life 
Extension  Program  is  indispensable  for 
the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  take  a  very  close  look  at 
this  issue  as  a  Pennsylvania  Senator 
who  is  concerned  with  what  happens  to 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  aisles  will  be 
cleared.  The  Senator  firom  Pennsylva- 
nia has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  basic  intention 
here  is  to  preserve  national  defense, 
but  there  i^an  obvious  corollary  of  an 
important  installation  for  my  State.  I 
emphasize  that  the  underpinning  of 
this  argument  is  one  of  national  de- 
fense, but  I  set  that  parameter. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  needs  of 
the  United  States  require  at  a  mini- 
mum 14  carriers.  This  was  illustrated 
in  the  gulf  war  where  there  were  six 
carriers  deployed  to  give  the  United 
States  indispensable  air  superiority 
which  led  to  our  victory  there.  Five  of 
those  carriers  were  conventional  car- 
riers like  those  which  have  their  lives 
extended  under  the  select  program  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and  three 
of  those  carriers  were,  in  fact,  from  the 
Navy  yard. 

I  make  the  basic  intention,  Mr. 
President,  about  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity at  least  for  a  14-carner  fleet 
based  on  testimony  by  the  experts  from 
the  Navy  Department. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  H.  Lawrence  Garrett,  responded 
to  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
with  a  letter  to  the  editor  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  1990.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
this  be  printed  in  the  Recx)rd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  jSPECTER.    Mr.    President,    the 
centra]  point  of  this  letter  which  is  of 
is  a  statement  by  the  Sec- 
of  the  Navy  that  it  is  necessary 
at  least  18  carriers  in  order  to 
which  are  deployed  so  that  in  a 
of  strain  we  could   get  along 
carriers  and  have  6  deployed  for 
1  of  time,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
we  were  to  reduce  the  number 
that  only  4  carriers  would  be 

e. 

year,  in  Senate  hearings  before 

D«bartment  of  Defense  Appropria- 

ifubconmiittee,  there  was  an  ex- 

about  how  many  car- 

^ere  needed.  The  testimony  pre- 

by  the  Navy  Department  was 

would  like  to  have  22  car- 

we  have  fewer  than  15,  it  is  im- 

and  I  asked  Admiral  Nyquist 

qi^estions  about  what  would  the 

if  we  reduced  from  15  to  14  and 

12?  I  read  extracts  from  Admi- 

Ny^ulst's  testimony  from  page  225 

4  and  ask  unanimous  consent 

full  response  be  printed  in  the 

but  at  this  point  read  only  a 

portion  because  of  limitation 


being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  follows: 


Admii  al  Nyquist.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  all  are 
worklnj  to  that  end.  Senator.  And  we  will 
provide  that  as  best  we  can  for  the  record  at 
this  poi  It  in  that  process. 

[The  i  iformation  follows:] 

The  differences  between  these  numbers 
represent  how  much  risk  we  are  willing  to 
accept,  which  deployment  commitments  are 
met  ancj  for  what  duration,  and  how  contin- 
gencies might  affect  OPTEMPO/ 
PERSTJMPO  guidelines. 

The  (Ifference  between  22  and  15  is  what 
would  s  required  in  a  Global  War  with  the 
Soviet  union  and  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
prudent!  carrier  force  level  to  meet  everyday 
world-wide  deployment  commitments  and 
crisis  rsponse. 

Fifteeh  is  a  prudent  aircraft  carrier  force 
level,  \wiat  is  it  that  we  can't  do  with  one 
fewer  cirler?  The  difference  lies  In  crisis  re- 
sponse, both  in  timeliness  and  numbers.  We 
can  still  meet  our  forward  deployment  com- 
mitments with  14,  but  during  a  crisis  we 
might  hpve  to  respond  with  less  carrier  cov- 
erage tlJan  desired. 

For  example,  following  the  Israeli  capture 
of  SheiM  Obeid  and  the  murder  of  LCOL  Hig- 
gins  in  [August  1989,  naval  forces  responded 
qulcklyj  backing  up  the  President's  diplo- 
matic iiitiatives.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the 
CORAL  I  SEA  battle  group  weighed  anchor 
early  frim  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  was  ready 
to  launch  air  strikes  within  twelve  hours 
after  receiving  orders.  The  battleship  IOWA 
departed  Marseilles.  France,  steaming  east 
toward  L<ebanon  with  a  M^ne  Amphibious 
Ready  (jroup.  Commander  Sixth  Fleet,  em- 
barked in  his  flagship,  the  cruiser 
BELKNAP,  took  charge  as  force  conunander 
and  headed  to  waters  off  Lebanon,  canceling 
a  port  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  contin- 
gency f^alnst  Iran,  the  AMERICA  battle 
group  sailed  from  Singapore  to  the  Arabian 
Sea.  Th^  carriers  RANGER,  steaming  in  the 
South  C  hlna  Sea,  and  FORREST  AL,  operat- 
ing off  Norfolk,  prepared  for  surge  contin- 
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tory  responiie,  from  "visible  on  the  horizon" 
presence  to  carrier  air  strikes,  naval  gunfire 
support  and  amphibious  landings,  of/ered  by 
these  naval  forces  effectively  prevented  fur- 
ther bloods]  ed,  stabilized  the  situation,  and 
strengthenefl  the  President's  diplomatic 
hand.  Any  Eduction  in  carrier  force  level 
represents  si>me  degree  of  additional  risk  and 
could  limit  ^he  decision  makers  options  dur- 
ing crisis  (eJg.,  a  delay  in  responding  to  a  cri- 
sis or  lackjof  a  carrier  battle  group  sub- 
stitute in  another  theater). 

Our  current  deployable  aircraft  carrier 
force  level  114)  ensures  that  we  can  fulflll 
peacetime  presence  requirements  while  re- 
taining some  flexibility  to  surge  to  meet 
contingencies  or  respond  to  crisis  outside 
our  traditional  deployment  operating  areas. 
With  14  airdraft  carriers,  we  can  maintain  a 
continuous  I  presence  of  one  carrier  battle 
group  in  thd  Mediterranean,  one  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific  fcnd  have  the  capability  to  main- 
tain a  coniinuous  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  whili  still  retoining  the  capability  to 
respond  to  k  crisis.  This  force  level  of  14 
takes  into  account  training  and  readiness  re- 
quirements, transit  times,  maintenance  re- 
quirements,laDd  the  need  to  maintain  a  qual- 
ity of  life.  (pPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO)  for  our 
personnel.    I 

A  carrier  force  level  of  12  would  limit  our 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  six  months 
out  of  the  lear.  Commitments  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Western  Pacific  would  not  be 
affected.  Saould  a  crisis  develop,  we  would 
have  less  flaxlbillty  ic  responding  and  would 
have  to  gap  other  commitments.  Depending 
on  the  threat  and  duration  of  the  crisis,  we 
would  have  fewer  carriers  for  a  carrier  battle 
force  (two  or  more  carriers)  to  engage  in  sea 
control  or  Dower  projection.  A  force  of  less 
than  12  airaraft  carrier  battle  groups  lacks 
the  necessary  depth  to  adequately  provide 
surge  capaBility  for  sustained  high-tempo 
crisis  respoJ 

To  respono  to  a  sustained  crisis  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean!  (requiring  two  aircraft  carrier 
battle  grouos)  similar  to  that  experienced  in 
the^lSSO's"]  without  breaking  current 
OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO  guidelines,  or  gap- 
ping our  presence  in  another  theater,  would 
require  a  fooce  of  twenty-one  carriers. 

Any  furtner  reduction  in  the  number  of 
aircraft  carriers  and  withdrawal  of  forward 
deployed  carrier  battle  groups  would  reduce 
our  ability  no  deter  crisis  situations  from  de- 
veloping, and  could  increase  the  likelihood 
of  combat.  Jwith  fewer  carriers,  our  forces 
are  more  lively  to  be  out  of  position  to  re- 
spond in  a  timely  manner  during  contin- 
gencies and  \xt  influence  events  ashore. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Admiral  Nyquist  pro- 
vided this  answer  for  the  record: 

Fifteen  is  a  prudent  aircraft  carrier  force 
level.  What  is  it  that  we  can't  do  with  one 
fewer  carrier?  The  difference  lies  in  crisis  re- 
sponse, botl^  in  timeliness  and  numbers.  We 
t  our  forward  deployment  com- 
th  14,  but  during  a  crisis,  we 
o  respond  with  less  carrier  cov- 
islred. 


further,      the      answer 


can  still  me 
mltments 
might  have  I 
erage  than  i 

Continuing 
states: 

The  full  range  of  retaliatory  response, 
from  "vislb  e  on  the  horizon"  presence  to 
carrier  air  »  Tikes,  naval  gunfire  support  and 
amphibious  landings,  offered  by  these  naval 
forces  effectively  prevented  further  blood- 
shed, stabilised  the  situation,  and  strength- 
ened the  Pre  sident's  diplomatic  hand. 

In  a  reference  to  what  happened  fol- 
lowing the  capture  of  Sheik  Obeid  and 
gency  oberations.  The  full  range  of  retalla-     the  murde:  ■  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hig- 
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grins  in  1989  precipitating  a  crisis  in  the 
Mideast.  Admiral  Nyquist's  answer  fur- 
ther specifies: 

A  force  of  less  than  12  aircraft  carrier  bat- 
tle groups  lacks  the  necessary  depth  to  ade- 
quately provide  surge  capability  for  sus- 
tained high-tempo  crisis  response. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  factor  which 
is  very  much  activated  with  fewer  than 
14  carriers  would  be  the  extreme  bur- 
den put  upon  the  naval  forces.  Here  I 
turn  to  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Garrett,  which  appears  at  page  363  in 
testimony  before  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  part  3 
where  Secretary  Garrett  refers  to  the 
difficulties  of  sending  sailors  to  sea 
with  fewer  than  13  deployable  aircraft 
carriers  where  they  were  deployed  for 
in  excess  of  8  months. 

Secretary  Garrett  testified  of  the 
need  to  maintain  a  minimum  level  of 
14  deployable  carrier  battle  groups,  and 
having  less  than  14,  you  have  a  situa- 
tion where  the  personnel  worked  81 
hours  on  average  per  week  and  if,  as 
Secretary  Garrett  puts  it  "If  we  lose 
people,  they  start  working  90  to  100 
hours  and  start  getting  unsafe." 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  point  out 
how  the  Navy  is  then  confronted  with  a 
situation  where  personnel  of  the  Navy 
is  lost. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  thrust  of  this  tes- 
timony which  has  only  been  summa- 
rized but  which  has  been  amplified  at 
some  substantial  length  from  last  year 
was  the  indispensable  prerequisite  that 
there  be  at  least  14  aircrsift  carriers 
and  that  the  prudent  number  was  real- 
ly 15  but  that  the  Navy  might  get  along 
on  14. 

The  Navy  has  come  forward  this  year 
with  a  request  because  of  budget  con- 
straints for  12,  and  it  is  plain  from  the 
experiences  as  to  what  has  happened  in 
the  intervening  ytar.  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  light  of  the  gulf  war,  where 
we  had  6  earners  in  the  region  at  one 
time,  certainly  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  national  defense  are  no  less 
in  1991  than  they  were  in  1990,  and  that 
in  fact  the  needs  are  really  more  exten- 
sive than  they  were  in  1990. 

The  contribution  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
really  extraordinary  for  national  de- 
fense. During  the  course  of  the  grulf 
war,  when  there  were  six  aircraft  car- 
riers deployed,  five  of  them  being  con- 
ventional—and the  reason  that  the 
conventional  carriers  were  deployed  is 
because  they  are  better  adapted  for 
that  kind  of  service  because  the  nu- 
clear carriers  operate  better  in  deeper 
water — three  of  the  five  conventional 
carriers  had  their  service  life  extended 
at  the  Navy  yard,  the  U.S.S.  Independ- 
ence, Forrestal,  and  Saratoga. 

Mr.  President,  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  has  established  a  record  of  being 
the  most  cost  effective  where  manday 
rates  there  are  at  the  rate  of  $338.85, 
which  is  $50.74  less  expensive  than  the 
closest     competitor,     which     is     the 


Charleston  Navy  Yard,  and  $173.88  less 
expensive  than  the  most  costly  yard, 
which  is  Mare  Island. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  advancing  his  arguments 
earlier  today.  Mr.  President,  he  stated 
five  reasons  why  he  sought  to  strike 
the  language  which  would  compel  the 
Service  Life  Extension  Program  from 
being  carried  out  on  the  Kennedy,  say- 
ing that  the  SLEP  cost  more  than  a 
complex  overhaul,  but  the  fact  is  that 
a  SLEP  cost  $850  million  and  extends 
the  life  of  the  carrier  by  15  to  20  years, 
whereas  a  complex  overhaul,  which 
costs  a  minimum  of  $600  million,  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  carrier  for  only  5 
years.  So  with  the  service  life  expect- 
ancy it  is  obviously  much  more  cost  ef- 
fective than  the  complex  overhaul. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana said  that  the  Navy  does  not  want 
the  SLEP  Program.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  Navy  requested  the  SLEP  Pro- 
gram when  it  submitted  its  budget  last 
year. 

The  third  contention  advanced  by 
Senator  Coats  was  that  the  Kennedy 
does  not  need  a  SLEP  and  can  survive 
on  a  complex  overhaul  for  another  10 
years.  But  that  is  contrary  to  fact  be- 
cause there  is  a  need  to  replace  the 
boilers,  the  internal  electrical  systems, 
hydraulics,  and  a  complex  overhaul 
only  repairs  existing  systems  and  does 
not  replace  used  parts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement  a  fuller  de- 
scription of  the  difference  between  a 
complex  overhaul  and  a  SLEP  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  fourth  argument 
advanced  by  Senator  Coats  was  that 
the  SLEP  Program  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  Navy  Yard,  and  on  that  con- 
tention he  may  well  be  correct  as  a 
matter  of  national  defense  priority  be- 
cause the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  is 
the  only  yard  which  is  capable  of  per- 
forming these  service  life  extension 
programs. 

His  fifth  point  was  that  the  SLEP 
money  is  not  authorized,  which  is  fac- 
tually inaccurate  because  the  SLEP 
Program  was  authorized  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  for  $113  million  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
ratified  and  adopted  by  the  full  Senate. 

It  is  true  that  last  year  the  House 
added  $409  million  on  the  appropriation 
line  which  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference committee  and  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  the  language  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  does  not  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  $409  million. 

The  language  of  the  appropriations 
bill  precludes  spending  any  money  on 
the  complex  overhaul.  So  that  in  fact 
the  Navy  would  be  required  to  go  ahead 
with  the  SLEP  Program  for  which  $113 
million  has  been  authorized  and  $113 


million  has  been  appropriated,  with  the 
addendum,  of  course,  that  more  than 
$113  million  has  been  appropriated.  But 
there  is  no  question  about  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  of  the  full 
sum  of  money  which  is  in  issue  here. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  motion  to  strike  has 
been  offered  on  this  bill.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
adopted  these  amendments  unani- 
mously, requiring  that  the  Navy  not 
proceed  with  the  complex  overhaul  be- 
cause the  decision  of  the  Senate,  like 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  last  year, 
was  that  a  complex  overhaul  simply 
does  not  make  any  sense  if  you  are 
going  to  spend  $500  million  for  a  5-year 
extension  or  $100  million  a  year.  It 
makes  a  great  deal  more  sense  to  spend 
$850  million  and  get  an  extension  of 
some  15  to  20  years  so  that  the  cost  of 
each  additional  year  is  less  than  half  of 
what  it  is  for  the  complex  overhaul. 

The  experience  in  the  gulf  war  makes 
it  plain  that  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  our  country  require  a  mini- 
mum of  14  carriers.  Of  course,  there  is 
an  underljring  concern  and  an  underly- 
ing issue  here  that  with  the  14  carriers 
the  Service  Life  Extension  Program  of 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  has  to  be 
maintained.  It  may  well  be— and  this  is 
an  argument  for  another  day— that  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  may  be  re- 
tained whether  or  not  the  SLEP  Pro- 
gram is  maintained.  There  are  other 
very  important  uses  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard. 

But  national  defense  requires  a  14 
carrier  fleet  and  a  14  carrier  fleet  re- 
quires the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Fo- 
cusing on  the  narrower  issue  here 
today,  this  language  ought  to  be  re- 
tained, and  the  SLEP  Program  on  the 
Kennedy  ought  to  go  forward. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrrl 

Don't  Call  14  Carriers  an  Extravagance 

To  the  Editor 

In  "Is  the  Peace  Dividend  Being  En- 
gulfed?" (editorial.  Sept.  19).  you  do  readers 
a  disservice  with  the  suggestion  that  if  only 
four  United  States  aircraft  carriers  were 
sent  to  meet  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  the 
other  10  must  be  "an  extra vagUnce."  Yon 
imply  that  carriers  are  like  snow  shovels — 
you  need  only  one.  and  then  only  when  It 
snows. 

The  President's  ability  to  maintain  a  re- 
sponsive and  sustained  carrier  presence  in 
potential  trouble  spots  around  the  world  de- 
pends on  having  a  fleet  that  can  support  a 
continuous  cycle  of  maintenance,  training 
and  deployment. 

At  any  one  time,  roughly  one-third  of  the 
Navy's  carriers  are  fully  combat-ready  and 
forward  deployed.  Another  third  are  in  a 
standdown  and  maintenance  period  that  fol- 
lows each  deployment.  The  remainder  are 
training  a  new  team  of  personnel  and  exer- 
cising hardware— in  port  and  at  sea— In  prep- 
aration for  the  next  six-month  deployment. 

In  a  crisis,  that  cycle  can  be  compressed; 
but.  in  the  long  term,  alternatives  to  a 
three-cycle  simply  do  not  work.  To  keep  the 
carriers  at  home  until  a  crisis  breaks  out  is 
to  undermine  their  ability  to  be  on  station. 
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ready  to  ivoject  force  within  hours  of  a  call 
flrom  the  White  House.  To  keep  the  carriers 
continuously  at  sea  for  longer  periods  is  to 
impose  an  intolerable  and  debilitating:  bur- 
den of  fatigue  on  men  and  materiel. 

The  national  interest  and  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  still  require  de- 
ployment of  aircraft  carriers  in  numerous 
key  parts  of  the  world.  Until  that  changes 
(and  it  doesn't  seem  likely  to  very  soon)  14 
carriers  are  anjrthing  but  "an  extrava- 
gance." 

H.  Lawrence  Garrett  3d, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Washdjcton,  September  24,  1990. 

Exhibit  2 
slep  vs.  coh 

In  SLEP,  an  aircraft  carrier  is  gutted  and 
renovated,  a  process  tantamount  to  creating 
a  new  carrier.  SLEP  thus  extends  the  service 
life  of  aircraft  carriers  by  at  least  50  percent. 
In  COH,  only  regular  maintenance  is  per- 
formed, so  that  the  carrier  continues  to  dete- 
riorate in  service.  COHs  are  performed  about 
every  5  to  7  years,  until  service  life  ends. 

In  SLEP,  ship  systems  su^  replaced  in 
order  to  extend  the  carrier's  life,  in  COH, 
ship  systems  are  repaired  to  maintain  their 
operations  until  the  next  COH.  After  SLEP, 
as  if  the  carrier  were  new.  COHs  are  per- 
formed to  maintain  the  carrier  until  its  serv- 
ice life  ends. 

SLEP  vs.  complex  OVERHAUL 

SLEP  grew  out  of  an  investigation  initi- 
ated by  the  Navy  to  determine  alternatives 
to  new  construction  for  maintaining  carrier 
forces  through  the  21st  century.  The  goal 
was  to  extend  the  service  life  of  the  fossil 
fueled  carriers  by  at  least  15  years,  ensuring 
their  reliability  for  effective  combat  oper- 
ations with  only  routine  maintenance  re- 
quired through  the  extended  service  life. 
This  goal  Is  achievable  through  execution  of 
an  availability  stressing  long  deferred  struc- 
tural and  auxiliary  system  repairs  along 
with  replacement  of  those  equipments  and 
systems  for  which  logistics  support  is  no 
longer  available. 

SLEP  is  SCN  funded  and  is  scheduled 
around  the  normal  Complex  Overhaul  cycle. 
It  includes  both  repairs  that  would  normally 
be  accomplished  during  the  COH  as  well  as 
those  SHIPALTS  normally  programmed  as  a 
result  of  the  Fleet  Modernization  Program 
(FMP).  In  addition,  emphasis  Is  placed  on 
those  repairs  and  SHIPALTS  required  to  ex- 
tend the  service  life.  The  increased  scope  of 
repairs  Include  the  long  deferred  structural 
repairs  to  the  basic  hull,  power  generation, 
main  propulsion  and  auxiliary  systems.  The 
basic  support  systems  are  also  upgraded  to 
meet  present  and  future  weapons  systems  re- 
quirements. This  includes  Air  Conditioning, 
cooling  systems,  electrical  distribution  as 
well  as  habitability  required  to  maintain  a 
quality  of  life  on  the  ship. 

Additional  emphasis  is  placed  on  Aircraft 
Launch  and  Recovery  systems  such  as  up- 
graded Arresting  Gears,  Rotary  Retract  En- 
gines and  Catapults.  This  results  in  reduced 
stress  on  the  propulsion  plant. 

INSURV  trials  are  completed  prior  to  the 
completion  of  SLEP  as  well  as  six  months 
after  SLE?  and  has  proven  SLEIP  to  be  a 
sound,  cost  effective  program. 

A  study  of  the  work  package  on  SLEP  has 
concluded  that  a  series  of  shorter  availabil- 
ities is  not  a  substitute  in  that  the  OPNAV 
objectives  could  not  be  met.  This  is  due  to 
the  increased  scope  of  work  and  the  t&ct  that 
SLEP  attempts  to  fully  restore  the  ship's 
construction  baseline  to  ensure  post  SLEIP 
readiness  for  combat  operations. 
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Mr. :  tEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr. :  )OMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ft  sm  New  Mexico. 

Mr. :  KDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  tQ  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  I  ennsylvania,  under  a  consent  ar- 
ranger lent,  I  yielded  15  minutes  to 
Senat<  r  Specter  without  losing  my 
right  1 0  the  floor.  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
that  r  ght,  nor  do  I  want  to  overburden 
the  S<  nate  with  yielding  of  my  time, 
trying  to  get  myself  recognized  there- 
after, f  the  Senator  desires  to  speak,  I 
am  wc  ndering  whether  it  would  be  ac- 
commi  tdating  to  the  Senator  to  let  the 
Senati  r  from  New  Mexico  proceed  with 
his  aniendment,  at  which  time  in  due 
course  the  Senator  would  be  able  to  ad- 
dress tihe  Senate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  o  the  Senator  without  yielding 
my  rig  ht  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing thi  I  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  a  sk  for  consent. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  inquiring  something 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

ThejPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator n  ay  certainly  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  q  aestion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  3EINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
inquir »  whether  the  Senator  is  aware 
that  t  le  amendment  on  which  Senator 
Spect  i^r  spoke,  and  on  which  I  desire 
to  spe  ik,  is  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senati :  and  whether  he  also  knows  that 
at  4:3( ,  Senator  Spectier  and  I  have  a 
meetii  ig  with  Secretary  Cheney  on  this 
subject  and  whether  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  once  again — assuming  the  other 
Senat  »r8  would  let  him  do  so — yield  7 
minutjs  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvaria,  given  that  I  have  to  partici- 
pate ii  I  the  meeting  at  4:30. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortlV  yield. 

AMI  NDMENT  no.  62  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sent 
an  &IT1  endment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  im  Tiediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  vill  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foil  ows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DOMEN- 
ICI] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  62  to 
amendment  No.  60. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unani:  nous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amen<lment  be  dispensed  with. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair 

Mr.  te"5rRD.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator 1  rom  West  Virginia  has  objected. 
Objec  .ion  is  heard. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  aska  for  regular  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows3 

In  lieu  oHthe  language  prepared  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"The  language  on  Page  30,  Lines  1-5  are 
null,  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

"SEC.  10*.  FOOD  AND  MILK  PRICES. 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  implement  sub- 
sections lOl]  (a)  and  (b)  of  amendment  No.  43, 
modified  aad  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
March  19,  ]|991,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  Impleitentatlon  of  those  provisions  will 
reduce  by  at,  least  50,000  the  estimated  aver- 
age monthly  participation  in,  or  reduce  sig- 
nificantly tflje  benefits  received  per  partici- 
pant under]  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women  Infants  and  Children  es- 
tablished pmrsuant  to  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Ajct  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786). 
«8EC.  104.  CEilEAL  PRICES. 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  expend,  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  ip  excess  of  $425,000,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  funds  and/or  commodities 
to  carry  out  an  export  enhancement  program 
if  the  Secratary  determines  that  the  expend- 
iture of  thc^se  funds  and/or  commodities  will 
reduce  by  ab  least  50,000  the  estimated  aver- 
age monthlfir  participation  in,  or  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  benefits  received  per  partici- 
pant under]  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Women  Infants  and  Children  es- 
rsuant  to  Section  17  of  the  Child 
;t  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786).". 

Senators      addressed      the 
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SIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
owa  is  recognized. 
XIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
16  Helms  amendment  and  I 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
sufficient  j  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded toball  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYkD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coasent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectionjit  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"5rKD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Domenici  may 
speak  for  ho  minutes,  that  he  may  read 
his  horoscope  to  the  Senate.  Perhaps 
that  will  Iwear  off  a  little  of  the  ten- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectionJ  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  assume  that  means 
that  I  really  have  to  read  this.  L>ast 
night  we  pad  a  little  discussion  about 
the  rules!  This  morning  I  wondered 
what  my  J  fight  was  going  to  be  today 
after  having  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriaitlons  Committee,  the  master 
of  the  rul0s. 

As  I  thi  ik  about  it,  it  was  all  in  good 
faith;  we  were  acting  in  good  faith,  I 
hope.  But:  it  says  in  my  horoscope 
today:  "liules  bend  in  your  favor."  I 
just  saw  ( hat  when  I  barely  offered  my 
amendme  it  and  somebody  offered  to 
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table  it,  which  meant  I  will  not  even 
iret  to  talk.  "Rules  bend  in  your 
favor."  It  says  "Take  charge  of  your 
own  destiny.  Moon  in  your  sign— wear 
shades  of  blue,  indigo,  purple.  Stress 
universal  appeal" — I  might  say  I  have 
been  trying  that  very  diligently— "wide 
range  of  interests." 

Then  it  says  "Aries  plays  key  role." 

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  have 
a  horoscope? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  unanimous  consent,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  from  that  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Not  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  I  could  have  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  says  under  his  horoscope, 
"Aries  plays  key  role."  I  am  an  Aries. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Let  me  say  what  it  says 
there.  It  says  under  Aries:  "Minor  cri- 
sis erupts,  boomerangs  in  your  favor. 
Focus  on  deadline,  pressure,  respon- 
sibility *  *  *."  "Relationship  tense  but 
durable." 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  Italian-American,  it  says  "Pro- 
fessional appraisal  reveals  product 
worth  plenty"  and  then  adds — this  is 
hard  to  read,  but  it  says  "The  Leahy 
dairy  amendment  will  survive." 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  and  39  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  If  the  motion  to 
table  is  agreed  to,  does  the  Domenici 
amendment  fail? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Frankly,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senate 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  1  minute  and  that  it  not  be  charged 
against  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  read  his  hor- 
oscope in  which  he  referred  to  the 
Moon. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Moon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Moon.  Perhaps  if 
Nicias  had  not  been  so  superstitious, 
during  the  Battle  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
year  413  B.C.,  when  the  Moon  went  into 
a  total  eclipse,  he  ultimately  with  his 
fellow  Athenian,  General 

Demosthenes— not  Demosthenes  the  or- 
ator, but  Demosthenes  the  general- 
would  not  have  paid  with  their  lives. 

I  just  suggest  that  we  not  become 
overly  superstitious  or  dependent  on 
our  horoscope,  especially  when  it  talks 
about  the  Moon. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  that  I  am  overwhelmed.  In 
fact,  I  have  a  difficult  time  remember- 
ing my  children's  birthdays,  much  less 
such  history.  I  am  glad  I  am  in  the 
Senator's  presence,  nontheless. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  should  now 
know  that  the  motion  to  table  the  un- 
derlying amendment  is  going  to — if  you 
vote  to  table — table  an  amendment 
that  I  believe  you  do  not  want  tabled. 

Let  me  say  what  it  is.  I  have  titled 
it.  as  if  it  were  a  bill,  because  I  think 
it  explains  it  very  well.  It  is  called  the 
"Fairness  for  Low-Income  Consumers 
Amendment."  That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment achieves:  fairness  for  low-income 
consumers. 

The  most  important  low-income  con- 
sumers that  are  hurt  by  the  previously 
adopted  subsidy  for  the  dairy  farmers 
are  those  who  are  participants  in  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC] 
Nutrition  Program. 

I  do  not  accuse  anybody  of  hurting 
anybody.  But,  it  is  very  simple,  for 
those  who  wonder  if  people  are  really 
hurt. 

What  happens  is  that  the  price  of 
milk  is  forced  up,  so  the  dairy  farmers 
do  not  get  hurt  financially.  When  we 
push  the  price  of  milk  up,  the  price  of 
the  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Nu- 
trition Program  also  increases  as  it  is 
significantly  based  upon  the  price  of 
milk.  By  the  amendment  that  we  have 
already  adopted,  you  are  going  to  take 
up  to  112,000  WIC  participants  off  the 
rolls.  In  a  March  19  memorandum,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  sug- 
gests that  they  believe  it  will  reduce 
WIC  participants  by  112,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  research  Service. 

Washington,  DC.  March  19. 1991. 
To  Hon.  Richard  G.  Lugrar.  Attention:  Dave 

Johnson  and  Randy  Green. 
From  Jean  Yavis  Jones,  Specialist  In  Social 
Legislation.  Education  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Division,  and  Geoffrey  Becker,  Spe- 
cialist in  Agricultural  Policy,  Elnvlron- 
ment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Divi- 
sion. 
Subject  Estimated  Effect  on  WIC  Prognram 
Costs  and  Participation  of  Formula  Price 
Increase  for  Fluid  Milk  as  Proposed 
Under  S.  671. 

This  responds  to  your  request  for  informa- 
tion on  the  effect  that  the  change  in  the 
basic  formula  price  for  computing  Class  I 
milk  prices  under  milk  marketing  orders 
proposed  by  S.  671  might  have  on  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  (WIC).  As  we  h^ve  dis- 
cussed, these  estimates  are  based  on  assump- 
tions outlined  in  this  memorandum  and 
should  be  used  with  caution. 

S.  671  would  provide  that  ".  .  .the  basic 
formula  price  used  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  price  of  Class  I  milk  under  milk 
marketing  orders  may  not  be  less  than  the 
basic  formula  price  determined  for  the 
month  of  August  1990.  .  .  ."  This  i>rice  would 
be  effective  from  the  first  day  of  the  Qrst 


month  after  enactment  until  December  31, 
1991.1 

The  basic  formula  price  (also  known  as  the 
"M-W  price")  last  August  was  $13.09  per  hun- 
dredweight (cwt.,  or  100  pounds).  Thus,  this 
would  be  the  basic  formula  price  used  for 
computing  milk  prices  for  farmers  under  8. 
671.  The  January  1991  price  was  $10.16  per 
cwt.;  therefore,  the  proposed  formula  price 
would  have  yielded  an  increase  of  $2.93  per 
cwt.  above  the  January  level  for  fluid  milk, 
a  rise  of  28.8  percent. 

If  the  M-W  price  remained  at  $10.16  and 
milk  processors  and  distributors  passed  the 
entire  $2.93  Increase  on  to  consumers,  a  gal- 
lon of  milk  would  cost  an  additional  2S.2 
cents  at  the  supermarket.'  (Each  cwt.  of 
milk  equals  11.63  gallons;  therefore,  each  $1 
Increase  at  the  farm  level  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  8.6-cent-per-gallon  increase  at  the 
retail  level.)  Whether  the  full  $2.93  increase 
would  be  passed  on  to  consumers  is  problem- 
atical. Supporters  of  the  bill  might  argue 
that,  because  retail  dairy  prices  have  not 
fallen  along  with  farm  prices  over  the  past 
year,  the  marketing  chain  has  the  capacity 
to  absorb  the  M-W  Increase.  Opportunity 
may  counter  that  average  retail  fluid  milk 
prices  are  in  fact  declining,  and  that  retail 
prices  tend  to  rise  more  readily  after  a  farm 
price  Increase  than  they  drop  after  a  farm 
price  decrease — making  it  more  likely  that 
fluid  prices  would  climb  If  the  bill  were  en- 
acted. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) 
reported  that  in  January  1991.  the  national 
average  retail  price  of  a  half-gallon  of  whole 
milk  was  nearly  $1.38;  lowfat  milk  was  just 
over  $1.32.  Assuming  the  M-W  price  increase 
cited  above  were  carried  forward  by  proc- 
essors and  retailers  to  consumers,  this 
means  that  the  changes  proposed  by  S.  671 
would  have  Increased  charges  to  consumers 
to  about  $1.51  per  half-gallon  for  whole  milk 
and  about  $1.45  for  lowfat  milk,  or  about  13 
cents  more  for  each  half-gallon  of  milk. 

The  WIC  program  provides  a  monthly  food 
package  consisting  of  specifled  food  products 
to  low-Income  mothers,  infants,  and  children 
who  are  determined  to  be  at  nutritional  risk; 
milk  is  among  the  foods  that  must  be  con- 
tained in  packages  for  mothers  and  children. 
In  most  cases,  food  benefits  are  issued  to  re- 
cipients by  way  of  vouchers  that  allow  them 
to  purchase  specific  types  and  amounts  of 
foods  at  retail  food  stores.  In  some  cases  a 
State  or  locality  may  purchase  the  food  and 
distribute  it  directly  to  recipients;  this  is 
less  common  than  the  use  of  vouchers.  The 
volume  and  value  of  food  packages  differs  by 
the  type  of  recipients.  For  example,  children 
receive  a  package  that  differs  from  that  of 
infants,  and  mothers  who  are  pregnant  or 
breastfeeding  receive  a  different  package 
than  nonnurslng  mothers.  Federal  regula- 
tions specify  a  maximum  amount  of  specified 
types  of  foods  that  may  be  paid  for  by  Fed- 
eral funds.  States  may  provide  less  than  the 
maximum  amount,  or  recipients  may  redeem 
fewer  items  than  are  allowed  by  the  vouch- 
ers. 

According  a  1968  study  of  the  WIC  program 
by    the    U.S.    Department    of   Agriculture 


>  Under  Federal  mmrkeUnc  orders  (which  set  mini- 
mum farm  prices  for  aboat  70  percent  of  all  U.S. 
milk),  the  Class  I  price  Is  the  minimum  farm  price 
that  processors  must  pay  for  Orade  A  milk 
consumed  In  fluid  form.  This  Class  I  price  is  deter- 
mined by  adding  a  "fluid  differential"— which  varlee 
by  region— to  the  butc  formula  price. 

>The  M-W  price  declined  again  in  February,  to 
UO.CH  per  cwt..  potentially  widening  the  spread  be- 
tween the  August  1990  price  and  the  M-W  price  if  the 
bill  were  enacted  this  spring. 
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(USDA),  the  average  monthly  volume  of 
milk  or  milk  products  used  by  a  paiUcipat- 
Ing  preg'iuuit  or  breastfeeding  mother  was  26 
quarts;  for  a  postpartum,  nonnursing  mother 
or  a  child  aged  1  to  5,  the  average  quantity 
of  milk  or  milk  products  in  a  food  package 
was  21  quarts.*  These  fluid  milk  levels  are 
slightly  lower  than  the  maximum  amounts 
allowed  by  USDA  regulations:  28  quarts  for 
pregnant  or  breastfeeding  women,  24  quarts 
of  milk  for  nonnursing  mothers  and  children 
aged  1  to  5.  Milk  products  may  be  offered  in 
the  form  of  equivalent  quantities  of  cheese 
and  nonfat  dry  or  evaporated  milk,  although 
fluid  milk  is  the  most  common  item. 

Milk  products  constitute  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  WIC  food  package  for  participat- 
ing mothers  and  children.  Consequently,  in- 
creases in  fluid  milk  prices,  if  passed  on  to 
consumere,  increase  the  cost  of  providing  the 
WIC  food  package.  Because  program  funds 
are  limited  by  appropriations.  WIC  program 
operators  may  adjust  for  cost  increases  ei- 
ther by  reducing  the  number  of  participants 
served  by  the  program,*  or  by  reducing  the 
quantity  of  foods  included  in  each  WIC  food 
package.  In  general,  given  the  choice,  pro- 
gram operators  prefer  to  reduce  the  caseload 
rather  than  the  food  package  since  the  food 
paclcages  are  based  on  nutritional  needs  of 
program  recipients.  By  and  large,  program 
operators  try  to  reduce  caseload  by  attrition 
rather  than  by  cutting  off  participating  re- 
cipients. The  extent  to  which  this  is  possible 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  available  funds 
and  existing  caseload  and  food  costs. 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  we  have  pro- 
vided estimates  of  the  impact  that  an  in- 
crease in  milk  prices  might  have  on  the  aver- 
age monthly  cost  of  WIC  program  benefits. 
To  calculate  this,  we  have  had  to  make  a 
number  of  assumptions.  Data  do  not  exist  for 
FY  1991  distinguishing  between  pregniant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  nonnursing  mothers, 
and  since  the  quantity  of  fluid  milk  in  food 
packages  differs  between  these  groups,  we 
had  to  estimate  the  numbere  of  such  reclpi- 
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FY  1981.  This  was  done  by  assuming 
proportion  of  these  types  of  pro- 
i^cipients  in   FY   1991   would   be   the 
was  reported  in  the  USDA  1988  Study 
Participant  and  Program  Characteris- 
applied  the  1988  study  proportions 
pef^cent  pregnant  and  nursing  mothera; 
postpartum  nonnursing  mothers, 
percent  children  aged  1-5)  to  the  av- 
1  monthly   number  of  recipients   pro- 
the  USDA  to  be  served  for  FY  1991. 
there  are  no  more  recent  data  than 
study  on  the  quantities  of  milk  or 
pijoducts  included  in  food  packages,  we 
to  assume  that  the  same  amounts 
included  in  food  packages  for  moth- 
children  in  FY  1991  (Infants  receive 
rather  than  fluid  milk  and  there  was 
to  estimate  how  much  milk  might 
used  in  this  product).  Using  these 
estimates  of  participation  and  milk 
consumption,  we  have  calculated  the  cost  of 
pioducts  contained  in  each  WIC  pack- 
on  January  1991  BLS  retail  prices 
gallon  of  milk  (showing  both  whole 
lo^fat  milk  prices).  To  this,  we  have 
the  prices  that  might  have  existed 
1991  if  the  full  impact  of  the  farm 
iijcreases  proposed  by  S.  671  had  been 
>n  to  consumers  through  retail  price 
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methodology  has  some  limitations. 

has  been  previously  mentioned,  we 

mow  that  processors  and  distributors 

tass  on  the  price  increase  they  are 

by  farmers.  Therefore,  we  do  not 

retail  prices  would  rise  as  much  as 

Second,  we  do  not  know  that  the 

of  recipients  in  each  of  the  rel- 

(^tegories,  or  the  quantities  of  milk 

in  their  food  packages  has  remained 

since  1988.  Additionally,  some  of 

k  products  in  a  food  package  may 

of  cheese  or  nonfat  dry  or  evaporated 

1  f oreover,  in  those  cases  where  the 

purchases  food  for  recipients 

than    providing    recipients    with    a 


saiie 


a(  ency 


voucher  for  purchases  at  retail  stores,  the 
price  of  the  product  would  be  wholesale, 
rather  than  retail.  No  data  are  available  on 
the  amount  of  fluid  milk  acquired  through 
wholesale  \Br8us  retail  purchases,  thus  no 
distinction  lean  be  made  in  the  estimates. 
For  these  reasons,  the  average  monthly  cost 
of  fluid  milk  shown  by  these  estimates  may 
be  overstated.  However,  we  know  that  the 
vast  major  ty  of  WIC  foods  are  provided 
through  voucher  redemptions  in  retail 
stores.  Mor»over,  cheese  price  increases  in 
recent  yean  make  it  unlikely  that  this  prod- 
uct constiti  ted  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
milk  produc  t  in  WIC  packages.  Additionally, 
we  have  ndt  counted  whatever  fluid  milk 
may  be  use^  in  infant  formula  for  WIC  Infant 
packages.  This  would  somewhat  understate 
the  estimatjes,  although  there  are  no  data 
upon  which  to  Judge  the  degree. 

Column  1  3f  table  1  shows  the  categories  of 
food  packas  e  recipients  receiving  fluid  milk 
(or  milk  pr  )ducts)  as  part  of  their  monthly 
food  package.  Column  2  shows  the  average 
estimated  rionthly  number  of  WIC  partici- 
pants (and  food  packages)  for  relevant  cat- 
egories of  recipients  for  FY  1991.  Column  3 
provides  tie  average  monthly  amount  of 
milk  and  mik  products  estimated  to  be  pro- 
vided in  eac  h  relevant  recipient's  food  pack- 
age in  1988.  Column  4  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  milk  products  contained  in  each  package 
for  both  whi  ile  and  lowfat  milk  based  on  Jan- 
uary 1991  B  L.S  retail  prices  for  a  hal'  gallon 
of  fluid  mil;  c.  Column  5  estimates  the  oost  of 
the  milk  products  contained  in  each  WIC 
package  if  nilk  processors  and  distributors 
passed  on  t}  consumers  the  full  increase  in 
prices  to  fainers  required  by  S.  671.  Column 
6  shows  the  increased  per  package  cost  based 
on  the  diftei  'ence  between  the  actual  January 
1991  retail  ?rice  of  the  milk  included  in  a 
package  an  I  the  projected  January  1991  re- 
tall  price  b  ised  on  estimates  of  retail  price 
Increases  si  own  under  column  5. 


TABU  1.— ESTIMATED  WIC  FOOD  PACKAGE  MILK  PRODUCT  C  )STS  UNDER  CURREffT  LAW  FOR  JANUARY  1991  AND  PROJECTED  F  )R  JANUARY  1991  UNDER  S.  671 


Awfiie  monthly  Kt>ni3te<l 

pirticipttiofl  ■  (fisol  yeaf 

1991) 


Average  amount,  milh/ 

milk  ptoducts'  mWK 

packaie 


Jan.  1.  1991.  reUil 

pnce  of  milk  in  MC 

packaie' 


742.600     26  quarts  (13  haH-|al-  $17.94  latiote)  $!7.ie 
kmsl.  (loDfat). 

2S8.S00     21  guaits  (lO.S  half-  $14.49  (arinte)  )13.86 
tallons)  (kwfal). 

2.227.800     21  quarts  (lO.S  half-  $14.49  (nMt)  $13.16 
pUoos).  (kiofat). 


(19.63  (whole)  $1885 

(kmlat). 
115.86  (ohote)  $15.23 

(loiffal). 
(51J6  (whole)  $15.23 

(kMfat). 


1  mat  the  pnportion  of  pntnani  and  n»rsin|  mothers  and  nonnursHif  mothen  (  rtKipatinj  in  the  pisfram  m  fY  1991  «ill  lie  the  same  as  was  the  case  in  1988 
'tasuMS  nwd  miU  costs  May  mclude  some  cheese,  nonfat  dry  and  evaporated  mili 
'tesaffles  ntail  pnces  of  SI  38  pet  hart-galton  lof  whole  milk  or  $1.32  pet  liall-gallofi  fof  kwfat  milk. 
•tastinn  nUil  pnc*  of  $1.51  pc<  halt-gallon  of  whole  milk  and  $1  45  per  half-galkm  ol  ^at  milk. 

TABLE  2.-£STIMATED  TOTAL  MONTHLY  INCREASE  IN  WIC 
FOOD  PACKAGE  COSTS  BASED  ON  PROJECTED  IN- 
CREASES M  RETAl  PRKE  OF  MILK 


I  inc^a! 


'Cost  inc(tas«  is  higher  for  packages  piowdcd  to  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers  liectuse  greater  quantities  of  milk  art  included  in  tliese  packages 
than  in  thosi  tor  nonnursing  mothers  and  children. 

'(^ulaltd  by  multiplying  the  number  of  food  packagts  by  the  increased 
retail  pnce. 
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2  translates  the  estimates  in  table  1 
monthly  estimated  cost  Increase 
program  food  packages  assuming  the 
increase  in  retail  prices  indicated 
1.  This  table  shows  that  the  month- 
total  cost  of  WIC  food  packages 
1  ave  increased  by  a  total  S4.66  million 
671  in  January  1991  if:  (1)  the  propor- 
recipients  in  the  relevant  cat- 
stayed  essentially  the  same  and  the 
quantities  of  milk   products   In   their  food 
packages  remained  unchanged  between  FY 


aver  tge 
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'U.S.  Dept.  of  Agrrlcaltare.  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service.  Ofllce  of  Analyils  and  Evaluation.  Study  of 
WIC  Particitiant  and  Program  Cliaracteristica.  1918. 
Pinal  Report,  v.  I:  Sonunar;  of  Findings,  Apr.  10. 
Itao.  The  volume*  shown  reflect  all  milk  products 
that  might  be  In  a  WIC  package;  they  do  not  dlf- 
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ferentlal  e  between  fluid  milk,  cheese,  nonfat  dry  or 
evaporalbd  milk. 

'A  USt>A  study  of  WIC  ellgibles  Indicated  that  In 
FY  1984  the  program  served  about  40  percent  of  those 
eligible.  Since  then,  both  funding  for  the  program 
and  participation  have  Increased.  Although  no  more 
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1991;    (2)   retail    prices   were 

all  milk   products  in  the  WIC 

(3)  milk  processors  and  dis- 

along  to  consumers  the  full 

for   fluid  milk   charged   by 
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projects  that  in  FY  1991  the  av- 

cost  of  serving  a  WIC  reclpl- 

.41.  This  includes  both  food  and 

administratjlve  costs.  If  the  average  monthly 

food  i>ackages  were  to  increase 

million  estimated  above,  and  if 

were  to  absorb  this  cost  in- 

cdtting  caseload,  more  than  112,500 

parti  :ipants  would  be  served  by  the 

m  average  month. 


recent  data  a  re  available  on  the  nutritional  status 
of  the  Incorie  eligible  population,  most  experts 
agree  that  the  program  now  serves  over  50  percent  of 
all  ellglbles  akid  reaches  almost  all  eligible  Infants. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  are  proponents  of  the  new  dairy 
price  support  measure  will  acknowl- 
edge, if  I  understand  it,  that  the  price 
of  liquid  milk  is  going  to  go  up.  I  as- 
sume that  is  the  milk  as  it  leaves  the 
dairy  farmer.  But  they  suggest  it  is  not 
going  to  hurt  the  consumer,  because 
the  middle  man  is  going  to  absorb  the 
increase. 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  that.  That  is 
why  I  am  here.  I  do  not  believe  the 
middle  man,  the  one  that  purifies  the 
milk  and  puts  it  in  cartons  and  retails 
it,  or  those  who  make  the  ice  cream, 
will  assimilate  that  28-percent  price  in- 
crease trom  this  new  dairy  price  sup- 
port. 

I  believe  the  WIC  Program  is  going  to 
get  hurt.  This  amendment  says  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that 
if  50,000  WIC  participants  or  more  are 
going  to  be  eliminated  from  the  rolls 
because  of  the  increase  in  dairy  costs— 
because  we  are  going  to  help  our  dairy 
farmers  by  raising  the  price— then  he 
cancels  this  new  Dairy  Program,  and  it 
is  null  and  void. 

There  are  some  who  would  say.  Sen- 
ator DoMENici,  you  are  not  being  fair, 
because  unere  is  another  provision,  the 
so-called  Grain  Export  Program,  that 
might  raise  the  price  of  grains.  So  that 
everyone  will  know  that  I  am  fiiir.  I 
have  included  both  programs  in  my 
amendment. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
states  that  if  the  Export  Enhancement 
Program,  which  we  have  increased  in 
this  underlying  bill,  causes  50,000  or 
more  WIC  participants  to  lose  their 
benefits  because  it  raises  the  price  of 
commodities,  that  program  is  canceled, 
too.  I  think  that  is  imminently  fair. 

In  its  essence,  if  you  vote  to  table  the 
underlying  amendment,  you  have  es- 
sentially said  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  just  offered,  the  fairness 
for  low-income  consumers  amendment, 
is  dead.  All  I  wanted  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this.  All  I  wanted  was 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  vote.  I  think 
I  am  going  to  get  a  vote,  but  it  will  be 
very  circuitous. 

It  is  a  tabling  amendment  of  the  un- 
derlying Helms  amendment.  You  are 
not  going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  Domenici  consiuner  fairness 
amendment.  I  wish  you  would  have, 
and  I  suggest  you  ought  not  vote  to 
table  it,  because  we  will  have  a  real  op- 
portunity to  debate  it  and  perhaps 
adopt  it,  or  perhaps  work  out  some- 
thing with  those  who  think  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes,  twenty  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  wipe  out  the  dairy  provision 
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passed  by  a  60-to-40  vote  yesterday,  or 
is  it  his  intention  to  protect  the  WIC 
Program? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Well,  let  me  say,  Mr. 
President,  fitmkly,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  have  dramatically  Increased  the 
Dairy  Program. 

I  believe  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  its  senses. 
What  we  have  done  through  congres- 
sional action  is  continue  to  raise  the 
prices  supports  until  the  price  of  milk 
is  so  high  that  everybody  is  in  the  busi- 
ness. There  is  overproduction  every- 
where, and  everybody  Is  making 
money. 

Then  we  produce  too  much  milk,  the 
price  drops,  and  they  begin  to  go  out  of 
business.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  go 
out  of  business,  but  that  happens  to 
thousands  of  people  every  day  in  the 
United  States.  And  now  somebody 
comes  along  and  says:  Let  us  raise  it 
back  up,  and  it  is  not  going  to  cost 
anybody  anything.  It  will.  The 
consumer  will  pay.  I  picked  out  a  nice 
little  group  of  consumers  that  we  are 
trying  to  take  care  of  under  the  WIC 
Program. 

So,  honestly,  I  say  to  my  friend,  I 
want  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
gave  to  the  Senate  and  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  60  to  40,  to  be  tested.  If  it. 
In  fact,  hurts  the  WIC  Program  the 
way  I  think  It  will,  then  I  want  it  can- 
celed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  like  any 
amendment  that  is  going  to  be  a 
"jimmy-up  amendment" — one  in  which 
we  are  going  to  pay  a  portion  of  WIC 
costs  out  of  the  dairy  farmers  by  set- 
ting money  aside,  and  sending  it  over 
to  the  States  every  month  so  the  WIC 
Program  does  not  get  hurt. 

If  that  is  what  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont Intends  to  offer,  I  do  not  like 
that  program. 
Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator   from    New    Mexico    retains    the 
floor. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    I    am    pleased    to 
jrleld.  Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do 
I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
seven  seconds. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized for  2  mintues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  to  begin 
with,  in  the  1985  farm  bill,  the  dairy 
price  support  was  around  $13.10  a  hun- 
dredweight. The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  speaks  of  raising  these  price 
supports. 

In  the  1990  farm  bill  the  price  support 
for  milk  was  dropped  to  $10.10.  The 
Leahy-Jeffords  dairy  amendment  does 
nothing  that  increases  this  support 
price  of  milk  or  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 


I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  this  body  In 
my  support  of  WIC.  In  the  17  years  that 
I  have  been  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  I  have  been  the  lead  spon- 
sor or  a  cosponsor  of  every  WIC  bill 
that  has  passed  this  Congress.  Nothing 
Is  going  to  take  people  off  a  WIC  Pro- 
gram with  my  vote. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]  and  I  have  an 
amendment.  If  that  is  what  we  want  to 
do.  this  amendment  could  be  adopted 
by  this  body.  This  amendment  guaran- 
tees that  nobody  would  go  off  the  WIC 
Program.  It  says  that  if  the  cost  of 
fluid  milk  were  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  WIC  Program,  sums  equal  to  such 
costs  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  WIC 
Program.  So  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  wants  to  protect  people  on  WIC. 
we  can  do  it.  In  fact,  if  he  wants  to 
really  do  something  of  significance  for 
WIC.  he  should  consider  making  WIC 
an  entitlement  program  and  take  the 
huge  amounts  of  money  that  will  be 
saved  from  medicaid  to  pay  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
47  seconds  remaining;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty 
seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  be  yielded  an  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  was  anything  but  the 
staunchest  advocate  for  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram. What  I  have  found,  however,  is 
that  in  the  American  economy  things 
are  tied  together.  They  do  not  just  op- 
erate in  a  vacuum. 

So  in  an  urgent  supplemental  that 
was  supposed  to  deal  with  the  after- 
math of  the  war,  we  have  an  amend- 
ment to  enhance  export  of  grains  to 
make  that  a  better  program.  That  is 
not  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  Some- 
body else  put  it  in  the  appropriation 
bill.  Then  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
comes  in  and,  because  the  dairy  Carm- 
era  are  hurting— and  we  all  know  that, 
anybody  that  has  a  telephone  and  is  in 
the  Senate  knows  that.  They  are  call- 
ing up  saying,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  sell  their  dairy 
cows. 

Frankly,  neither  of  these  belong  on 
this  bill.  What  I  have  done  here  is  say. 
let  us  leave  them  both  on.  but.  if  they 
really  hurt  the  WIC  Program,  let  us 
take  them  both  out.  We  said  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  either  of 
those  programs  are  that  expensive,  not 
to  the  Treasury  but  to  the  consumers 
of  this  country,  then  render  them  null 
and  void.  That  is  all  I  want  to  do. 

I  would  like  a  vote.  I  am  not  sure  I 
win  get  one,  but  I  have  had  my  say, 
and  I  truly  believe  however  it  comes 
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out,  the  horoscope  was  right  both  as  to 
me  and  as  to  my  friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  en- 
sure that  pregnant  women,  infants,  and 
young  children  are  not  the  victims  of 
changes  adopted  yesterday  to  the  milk 
price  support  program.  This  amend- 
ment would  repeal  these  modifications 
if  over  50.000  people  are  forced  out  of 
the  WIC  Program  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
crease in  milk  prices  that  may  result 
firom  these  changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  the 
Senate  adopted  yesterday  as  offered  by 
the  Senators  from  Vermont  signifi- 
cantly changed  the  dairy  price  support 
program,  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
change  will  go  unnoticed  by  consumers 
or  by  the  Grovemment  program  that 
buys  milk  for  needy  children. 

The  Leahy-Jeffords  amendment 
raised  the  price  paid  for  fluid  milk  by 
roughly  30  percent.  When  asked  why 
this  increase  would  not  trigger  an  im- 
mediate and  proportional  increase  in 
consumer  prices,  the  sponsors  pointed 
at  price  gouging  by  the  middleman.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sponsors,  consumer 
prices  didn't  fall  when  the  price  paid  to 
farmers  dropped  last  summer,  so 
consumer  prices  would  not  go  up  now, 
when  the  price  paid  to  farmers  goes  up 
again. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  any 
idea  what  actually  will  happen  to  milk 
prices.  There  have  not  been  hearings  on 
this  proposal.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  serious  economic  analysis  of  the 
amendment's  implications.  Retailers 
and  growers  have  contacted  me  to  indi- 
cate they  expect  milk  prices  to  raise 
SO. 40  per  gallon.  The  bill's  sponsors  say 
they  would  not  increase  at  all.  Whom 
do  you  believe?  I  would  suggest  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
would  content  that  normal  economic 
laws  somehow  would  not  apply  to  this 
milk  price  increase.  The  Senate's  ac- 
tion yesterday  was  based  on  wishful 
thinking.  If  we  were  wrong,  if  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  were  wrong,  the  poor  of 
this  country  will  not  only  pay  more  for 
a  product  fundamental  to  a  healthy 
diet,  but  poor  infants  will  have  to  be 
dropped  from  the  WIC  Program  because 
its  limited  funding  cannot  cover  a  milk 
price  increase  for  all  its  current  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  if  milk  prices  increase 
by  the  40  cents  or  more  that  some 
project,  as  many  as  75,000  to  100,000 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  young 
children  will  have  to  be  dropped  from 
participation  in  the  WIC  funding  Pro- 
gram. Others  contend  that  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  consumer  milk  prices 
and  the  WIC  Program  will  not  have  to 
drop  anyone.  If  they  are  correct,  this 
amendment  will  have  no  effect.  This 
amendment  is  an  insurance  policy  for 
pregnant  women,  infants  and  children 
dependent  on  WIC  in  case  they  are  not 
correct.  If  they  ase  wrong,  if  prices  do 


rise,  md  if  the  price  increases  force 
WIC  1 3  cut  off  more  than  50,000  partici- 
pants the  dairy  modifications  adopted 
yestei  day  will  be  repealed  and  chil- 
dren's health  and  nutrition  will  be  pro- 
tecte<  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
suppo  "t  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  d  stingulshed  ranking  member  of 
the  I  ienate  Budget  Committee.  As 
some(  ne  with  the  longstanding  inter- 
est ai  d  involvement  in  the  Federal  nu- 
tritio  1  effort,  I  share  his  concern  about 
the  ir  ipact  on  the  WIC  Program  of  the 
ameni  Iment  offered  earlier  by  the  Sen- 
ator f  'om  Vermont. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
estim  ites  that  112,500  fewer  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  would  be  served 
each  nonth  by  the  program  under  the 
dairy  provisions  authored  by  the  Sen- 
ator 1  "om  Vermont. 

WIC  has  a  proven  track  record.  Study 
after  study  has  demonstrated  the  im- 
press! ve  health  and  nutritional  benefits 
it  pre  vides  to  the  women,  infants,  and 
child]  en  who  participate  in  it.  They  are 
amon  r  the  most  vulnerable  members  of 
our  p  >pulation,  and  we  should  protect 
them  against  a  measure  that  could 
have  such  a  negative  effect  on  their 
healt  t  and  nutritional  status. 

I  t  lerefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suppc  rt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distill  guished  ranking  member  of  the 
Senat  e  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joinii  g  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  in 
his  el  "ort  to  ensure  that  the  all-impor- 
tant Special  Supplemental  Feeding 
Progi  am  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren- -or  WIC — is  not  inadvertently 
cause  1  considerable  harm  by  the  Leahy 
dairy  amendment  that  was  approved 
yeste  'day  by  the  Senate.  Hence,  I  am 
votin  r  against  the  motion  to  table  the 
Helm  s,  and  therefore,  Domenici  amend- 
ment 

Fin  t  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  sorry  to  see  two  well-intentioned 
effort  s — one  meant  to  help  dairy  farm- 
ers n  )w  under  fiscal  pressure,  and  one 
mean ;  to  preserve  important  nutrition 
fundi  ig  for  mothers  and  children — at 
logge 'heads  with  one  another.  There 
are  d  liry  farmers  in  my  State,  and  I 
am  c  oncemed  about  their  ability  to 
main  ain  their  farms.  Likewise,  the 
WIC  Program  is  extremely  important 
to  m:  State,  and  I  am  concerned  about 
maki  ig  sure  the  program  can  reach  eli- 
gible persons.  But  I  think  we  acted  too 
hasti  y  on  the  Leahy  amendment. 

I  d  d  not  support  the  dairy  amend- 
ment While  it  seemed  simple  on  its 
face,  its  impact  is  far  from  clear.  In- 
deed, should  it  exacerbate  surpluses 
and  1  educe  demand,  it  could  hurt  not 
only  dairy  processors  and  consumers, 
but  a  Iso  the  very  dairy  farmers  that  it 
is  inl  ended  to  help.  We  simply  do  not 
know  if  the  Leahy  amendment  will 
help  I  »r  hurt  dairy  farmers. 

Hoi  rever,  one  thing  that  is  far  clearer 
is  til  e   negative  impact   that  a  milk 
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price  increase  would  have  on  both 
dairy  processors  and  consumers.  That 
is  where  the  WIC  Program  comes  in, 
and  I  wo  lid  like  to  focus  on  this  as- 
pect. 

Under  t  le  dairy  amendment  approved 
yesterday,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  re- 
tail price  of  milk  would  go  up.  It  is  not 
unanimois,  but  that  is  the  conclusion 
of  USDA,  dairy  processors,  and 
consumer  groups.  That  means  consum- 
ers— parti  cularly  those  of  low  income — 
would  payr  more  for  milk.  That  also 
means  adiitional  costs  for  those  nutri- 
tion proa"am8,  such  as  WIC,  that  in- 
clude milk  as  a  basic  component  of 
their  fooq  packa.ge. 

As  my  flolleagues  know,  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram provides  food  vouchers  to  low-in- 
come prei  -nant  women,  women  with  in- 
fants, an<  children  under  5  who  are  at 
risk  of  se  *ious  nutritional  deficiencies. 
As  my  olleagues  also  know,  WIC  is 
easily  on(  i  of  our  best  and  most  cost-ef- 
fective pr  Dgrams.  For  every  $1  invested 
in  WIC,  v^e  save  about  S3  in  long-term 
health  c«re  costs.  And  with  WIC,  we 
reach  children  at  the  critical  early 
stages  of  levelopment. 

We  recc  gnize  the  benefits  of  WIC,  and 
that  is  why  every  year  when  Senator 
DeConcto  I  and  I  spearhead  the  drive  for 
increased  WIC  funding,  we  get  an  over- 
whelming, bipartisan  response  from 
our  collei.gues.  Last  year  82  of  us  wrote 
to  the  A]  (propriations  Committee  ask- 
ing for  ai  increase  in  WIC  moneys,  and 
I  am  plea  sed  and  grateful  that  the  com- 
mittee dil  just  that. 

One  m)re  recent  event:  Five  cor- 
porate ch  ief  executive  officers  appeared 
before  a  douse  committee  to  strongly 
support  WIC.  They  called  WIC  the 
health  oire  equivalent  of  a  triple-A 
rated  in  vestment  and  endorsed  full 
fundingf  >r  WIC. 

I  mention  this  background  on  WIC 
because  ]  want  to  emphasize  the  over- 
whelming success  of,  and  support  for, 
the  WIC  ]  »rogram. 

Milk  i£  an  integral  part  of  the  WIC 
food  package.  According  to  USDA's 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  fliiid  milk 
accounts  for  over  23  percent  of  WIC 
food  pac  cage  costs.  Indeed,  WIC  par- 
ticipants consume  over  150  million  gal- 
lons of  m  ilk  every  year.  Thus,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  USDA  has 
noted  thj  it  "the  impact  of  any  signifi- 
cant rise  in  dairy  prices  on  the  WIC 
Program  would  be  very  significant  and 
detrimental." 

So  the  widely-expected  increase  in 
the  retai  price  of  milk  from  the  dairy 
amendmc  nt  would  hit  WIC  hard.  A  re- 
cent ana  ysis  by  USDA  estimates  that 
a  milk  irice  increase  of  10  cents  per 
gallon  w()uld  cost  the  WIC  Program  $15 
million  it  the  next  fiscal  year.  Accord- 
ing to  UIJDA,  a  10-cent  increase  would 
reduce  tlie  monthly  food  packages  by 
400,000— t  liat  means  35,000  fewer  women, 
infants,  md  children  would  be  served 
each  moi  th. 
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Keep  in  mind  that  a  10-cent  increase 
is  a  conservative  estimate.  Should  the 
increase  be  25  cents,  which  many  feel  is 
more  likely,  we  could  be  looking  at  a 
loss  in  WIC  participation  of  anywhere 
firom  40,000  to  100,000  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Other  nutrition  programs  could  also 
be  affected.  The  USDA  analysis  showed 
that  Food  Stamps,  and  the  School 
Lunch  and  Breakfast  Programs,  would 
also  bear  heavy  costs  from  a  10-cent 
milk  price  increase:  about  $95  million 
for  next  year. 

Food  package  increases  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  Last  year,  rises  in  food 
prices  due  to  unexpected  inflation  had 
a  signiflcant  negative  impact  on  State 
WIC  Programs.  Many  States— including 
my  own— had  no  choice  but  to  drop 
participants.  My  point  is:  Increases  in 
food  prices  are  real  threats  to  State 
WIC  programs. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  these 
figxires  are  only  estimates,  and  that 
milk  prices  would  not  necessarily  go  up 
under  the  dairy  amendment,  I  would 
say  then  let  us  make  sure  that  that  is 
so.  Let  us  not  hastily  pass  a  major 
change  in  dairy  policy  that  may  or 
may  not  help  the  intended  bene- 
ficiary— dairy  farmers — but  almost  cer- 
tainly will  have  a  significant  impact 
upon  other  groups.  Let  us  let  the  bill 
be  studied  by  the  committees.  And 
until  we  are  certain  that  the  amend- 
ment: Firet.  will  help  dairy  farmere  in 
the  long  term;  and  second,  won't  hurt 
dairy  processors,  consumers,  and  nutri- 
tion programs,  we  should  not  go  for- 
ward. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  support  and 
have  cosponsored  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Domknici.  I  recognize  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  dairy  amendment 
yesterday  by  a  clear  margin.  But  the 
Senate  should  also  ensure  that  its 
quick  tiction  does  not  decimate  one  of 
the  best  programs  we  have  ever  had: 
WIC.  This  amendment  will  safeguard 
the  WIC  Program,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  sufH- 
cient  second. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  and  Mr.  LEAHY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMEa^ICI.  Is  the  pending  ques- 
tion the  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  action  on  this  motion 
quickly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
pretty  much  taken  our  time  on  this 
bill,  almost  to  the  point  of  taking  it 
unduly.  I  wonder  if  Senatore  under- 
stand that  in  this  bill  is  $150  million 
for  State  unemployment  insurance  op- 
erations. I  have  seen  pictures  in  the 
press  and  I  have  seen  on  television, 
waiting  lines,  individuals  who  have  had 
to  wait  3  or  4  months  to  fill  out  their 
applications  and  receive  their  unem- 
ployment insurance.  I  wonder  what 
they  may  think  as  they  see  the  Senate 
piddling  along  as  it  has  done  on  this 
bill. 

Senators  are  entitled  to  talk,  enti- 
tled to  offer  amendments,  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  have  to  sit  here 
with  no  action  taking  place,  nobody 
talking,  just  sitting  out  quonmi  calls. 

I  hope  that  we  can  encourage  the 
people  out  there,  who  are  waiting  in 
those  lines,  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
is  really  taking  action  and  that  there 
is  going  to  soon  be  an  appropriations 
bill  passed  that  will  allow  the  States  to 
employ  the  necessary  staff.  States  that 
need  additional  funds  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  to  hire  the  staff  required  to 
avoid  these  unnecessary  delays  that 
have  occurred  in  the  payment  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  an  increasing 
number  of  unemployed  people.  The  eco- 
nomic and  workload  forecasts  for  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Program 
have  been  consistently  low,  and  the 
committee  has  been  concerned  that  the 
administration's  request  is  once  again 
too  low  to  adequately  fund  State  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Therefore,  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  we  added  $50  million 
over  and  above  what  the  adnfiinistra- 
tion  requested.  And  we  prevailed  on  the 
President,  through  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  to  declare  this  as 
an  emergency.  We  all  agree  that  it  is 
an  emergency.  The  administration 
agrees  it  is  an  emergency,  and  yet  we 
cannot  get  the  bill  passed  here  in  the 
Senate. 

If  Senators  were  talking,  if  they  were 
voting,  it  would  be  a  different  thing. 
But  the  Senators  are  not  even  on  the 
floor.  I  see  the  two  managere  on  the 
floor;  Senator  Sasser  is  on  the  floor; 
we  have  a  Senator  in  the  Chair;  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota;  and  the 


Senator  from  Iowa.  Why  cannot  the 
Senators  come  out  and  vote? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  certainly  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  am  really  bothered,  bothered  badly.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  since  he 
is  the  historian  of  the  Senate— when  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  we  were  always 
concerned  about  protecting  the  rights 
of  Senators.  But  there  were  some  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  by  the  Senators 
to  exercise  their  rights  in  due  course 
and  within  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
stitution. I  have  a  growing  sense  that 
we  have  lost  the  sense  of  the  institu- 
tion here  in  the  Senate,  that  it  is  all 
now  100  majority  leaders.  100  agendas, 
and  there  is  no  time  when  the  institu- 
tion should  be  working  its  will.  It  is  all 
now  the  right  of  the  individual  Sen- 
ator. 

Is  there  a  point  at  which  the  rights  of 
the  individual  Senatore  have  to  be 
melded  to  the  benefit  and  the  progres- 
sion of  the  institution? 

I  ask  that  question  because  I  remem- 
ber Senator  Russell — I  was  privileged 
to  serve  for  2  years  when  he  was  here  in 
the  Senate.  He  fought  every  single  civil 
rights  bill.  He  made  no  effort  to  say 
anything  other  than,  that  is  my  posi- 
tion and  this  is  what  I  represent.  But 
when  a  cloture  motion  was  laid  down. 
Senator  Russell  got  up  and  he  said, 
now  the  Senate  must  work  its  will. 
And  the  Senate  institution  moved  be- 
cause the  individual  Senator  had  had 
his  day,  he  had  his  rights  protected.  He 
had  exercised  all  of  his  rights  of  speech 
and  motions  and  amendments  and  ev- 
erything. But,  once  that  cloture  mo- 
tion was  laid  down,  that  was  it. 

Then  there  was  a  certain  Senator 
who  came  here  who  developed  the 
postcloture  filibuster.  From  that  point, 
I  felt  a  shift  of  the  whole  Senate  char- 
acter, because  every  side  of  an  issue 
could  use  that  as  any  one  individual 
could  use  that  kind  of  approach 
postcloture. 

But  here  we  have  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  I  say  to  my  leader,  this  morning 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  sat  here,  we  wait- 
ed, we  pleaded  through  the  television 
and  we  sent  our  staffs  to  the  tele- 
phones to  call  the  individual  Senatore 
who  had  indicated  they  had  an  amend- 
ment, and  they  would  not  show  up.  We 
have  gone  through  this  whole  exercise 
this  afternoon,  as  we  did  yesterday. 
And  when  I  suggested  this  morning 
that  we  move  to  a  third  reading  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
asked  immediate  unanimous  consent  to 
go  to  third  reading. 

And  I  said  I  did  not  expect  him  to 
take  me  up  so  quickly  on  my  thought. 
Because  we  had  to  protect,  again,  the 
interests  of  the   individual   Senatore. 
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But  there  must  be  some  limitations  on 
how  far  we  protect  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual Senators  and  do  the  business  of 
the  country  through  the  institution  of 
the  Senate. 

Will  the  Senator  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  absolutely  agree  with 
the  Senator.  Senators  do  have  rights 
and  I  try  to  recognize  them  and  realize 
they  have  rights.  We  often  speak  of 
Senators'  rights  but  Senators  do  have 
responsibilities.  They  have  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Senate  itself  as  an  institu- 
tion. So  often  we  see  Senators  who 
seem  to  subordinate  the  welfare  and 
the  well-being  of  the  institution — and 
the  country,  as  a  matter  of  fact — to 
their  own  egos.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
has  lost  its  soul. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  {igreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  38  Leg.] 
YEAS-€1 


AdAms 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Ak&ka 

Fowler 

Mlkulakl 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Graham 

Nunn 

BlDfamao 

Harkln 

Pell 

BorcD 

HefUn 

Pry  or 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Reld 

Breaux 

Holllngs 

Rlegle 

BryaD 

Inouye 

Robb 

Bumpers 

JefTordi 

Rockefeller 

Bordtck 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Byrd 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Cocliran 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Cnuistoo 

Kerry 

Simon 

Daachle 

Kohl 

Specter 

DeCoDCinl 

Lautenberg 

Wellstone 

DUon 

Leahy 

Wlrth 

Dodd 

Levin 

EXOD 

Lleberman 
NAYS-39 

Bond 

Gorton 

NIckles 

BrowD 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Bums 

Graasley 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cnam 

Hatneld 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Helms 

Seymour 

Craig 

Kaaaebaum 

Sim peon 

D'Amalo 

Lott 

Smith 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mark 

Symms 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Dureoberter 

McConnell 

Wallop 

OWD 

Markovskl 

Warner 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  60  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  :  JYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
can  te!  1,  there  is  only  one  amendment, 
possib]  y  two — perhaps  I  should  say 
likely  two — amendments  remaining. 
Pendirg  is  the  Coats  amendment,  on 
which  there  has  been  some  debate  al- 
ready. I  wonder  if  we  can  get  a  time 
agreen  lent  on  the  Coats  amendment. 

Mr.  L.EAHY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  o  -der.  I  am  having  a  little  trouble 
hearin  r  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  I  am  standing  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  h  im. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wi:  L  be  in  order. 

Mr.  :OATS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  r  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  1  !YRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  I  ;OATS.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
enter  nto  a  time  agreement.  As  far  as 
I  know  ,  there  is  only  one  other  Senator 
who  w  shes  to  speak,  and  he  is  willing 
to  ac<  ept  a  very  limited  amount  of 
time.  I  think  I  need  no  more  than 
about  !  or  4  minutes  to  summarize,  and 
I  woul  I  be  ready  to  vote.  I  do  not  know 
what  t  le  opposition  needs. 

Mr.  JPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on  our 
side  w !  have  five  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak.  We  have  my  colleague  from 
Penns:  'Ivania,  Senator  Heinz;  we  have 
Senate  r  Biden,  who  is  on  his  feet;  we 
have  1  Senator  Lautenberg,  who  is  in 
the  CI  amber;  and  also  Senator  Brad- 
ley. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  I  ennsylvanla  need? 

Mr.  iEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
consul  le  more  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  Senator  from 
Delaw  ire? 

Mr.  3IDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
need  r  lore  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  Senator  from 
New  ,  ersey,  Mr.  Bradley?  two  min- 
utes. '  Ve  are  up  to  18  minutes.  I  would 
say  25  minutes  on  our  side. 

Mr.  JYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  on  the 
pendiig  amendment  be  limited  to  25 
minut  !s  for  the  opponents  and 

Mr.  :OATS.  Why  not  do  25  minutes  a 
side?  ]  expect  we  would  yield  back. 

Now  I  realize  there  are  three  or  four 
Senators,  who  see  the  opposition  is 
going  to  mount  a  defense,  who  want  to 
speak,  So  if  we  could  do  it  equally  on 
both  I  ides  with  the  understanding  we 
would  attempt  to  be  brief  and  yield 
back  '  whatever  we  do  not  use,  I  would 
be  ha]  py  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f  'om  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BPECTER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  duestion? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  My  question  is  will 
the  S  tnator  add  an  additional  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
who  d  )es  want  to  speak? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understood  the  Senator 
count  ;d  18  minutes. 
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Mr.  SP0CTER.  I  had  not  gotten  my 
time  and  Senator  Lautenberg.  So  I 
think  we  ileed  30  minutes  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BYR  D.  Thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  COA  rs.  Why  not  do  30  minutes  a 
side  then? 

Mr.  BYliD.  All  right,  30  minutes  a 
side.  There  are  some  Senators  who 
have  som«  engagements  this  evening. 
This  Senator  does  not  have,  but  he 
does  have  to  prepare  for  a  conference 
tomorrow.  We  have  to  get  busy  in  the 
morning  because  it  is  too  late  now  to 
have  a  conference  with  the  House 
today  be<ause  they  are  out.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  appoint  conferees 
today.  Bui  I  hope  we  can  bring  this  to 
a  conclusii  m. 

Thirty  minutes  a  side? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  would  be  accept- 
able, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  there  be  1  hour  on  the 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mrj  Specter,  et  al.,  and  Mr. 
Coats  on  that  side,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  time  there  be  a  vote 
on  or  in  relation  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?]  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  eqv  ally  divided. 

Mr.  BYT  D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  no  amend- 
ments to  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken. 

The  PRSSroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ;o  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYT  D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  thl  8  amendment,  there  will  only 
be  one  amendment  remaining,  that 
amendmei  it  by  Mr.  Leahy.  I  know  of  no 
other  amjndments.  I  make  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^ 

Mr.  HE  NZ.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  wit  tihold  so  I  may  check? 

Mr.  BY  ID.  I  withhold  the  last  re- 
quest, wliich  had  to  do  with  Mr. 
Leahy's  a  nendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tire  e? 

Mr.  HENZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fi  om  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SPI ICTER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
my  distin  ruished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  PR  3SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  50 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  th<  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
apparently  read  his  horoscope  indicat- 
ing the  n  les  were  going  to  bend  in  his 
favor.  Thl  inks  to  his  copy  of  the  Wash- 
ington P<ist.  I  came  across  my  horo- 
scope todiy.  I  am  a  Libra,  barely.  It 
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says  that:  "Many  will  be  drawn  to  you, 
fascinated  by  voice,  charm,  and  sense 
of  drama." 

Well,  I  note  that  nobody  erupted  here 
in  the  Chamber.  It  goes  on  to  say  that: 
"Scenario  highlights  discovery,  adven- 
ture, and  unique  relationship  based  on 
clash  of  ideas." 

Regarding  clash  of  ideas,  "Gemini, 
Virgo,  Sagittarius  in  picture."  I  do  not 
know  what  Senators  Specter,  Brad- 
ley, and  BiDEN  will  be,  but  chances  are 
they  will  be  one  of  those. 

I  hope  that  horoscope  is  true,  because 
the  Senators  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned and  I  are  very  strongly  opposed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  One  of  the  reasons  that  we  are 
opposed  is  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  were  to 
carry,  it  would  virtually  preclude  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  from 
revisiting  the  issue  of  whether  12  car- 
riers is  enough  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

It  would  preclude  that  because  the 
decision,  in  effect,  to  end  the  SLEP 
Program,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
immediately  would  deprive  the  Navy  of 
the  ability  to  extend  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral other  conventional  carriers  which 
we  would  need  were  we  to  go  above  the 
12  carriers  that  are  currently  projected 
by  the  Navy  to  meet  their  needs. 

In  discussions  only  a  moment  ago 
with  Secretary  Cheney,  the  Secretary 
indicated  to  us  that  because  of  the  way 
carriers  operate,  basically  one  on  sta- 
tion, one  in  port,  and  one  either  on  the 
way  or  coming  back,  you  can  operate 
effectively  only  four  carrier  task 
groups.  Yet  the  number  of  critical 
spots  that  our  military  must  cover 
have  now  been  expanded  to  five,  that 
fifth  spot  being  the  Arabian  Sea.  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea,  where 
up  until  recently  we  had  as  many  as  six 
carriers  operating. 

As  a  result,  Secretary  Cheney  admit- 
ted that  he  would  have  to  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  in  order  to  cover  those  four 
areas.  What  he  described  to  us  is  a  sce- 
nario where  one  carrier  has  to  shuttle 
back  and  forth  between  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  where 
there  is  traditionally,  due  to  our  com- 
mitment to  NATO,  a  carrier  on  station 
at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  a  good  soldier.  He  is  try- 
ing to  make  his  forces  fit  changing  cir- 
cumstances. But  in  this  case,  I  believe 
that  the  reduction  in  the  force  of  car- 
riers down  to  12  carriers,  which  would 
in  effect  be  mandated  and  prejudged  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, would  be  a  grrave  mistake. 

A  second  issue  that  is  involved  here 
is  that  not  only  would  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  preclude 
our  having  the  additional  carriers  or 
carrier,  depending  on  whether  you 
went  to  13  or  14,  but  it  would  also  pre- 
clude our  ability  to  visit  the  issue  of 
whether  nuclear  carriers,  which  are  es- 
sentially all  that  we  have  built  since 


commissioned  in  1968,  are  indeed  the 
most  cost-effective  kind  of  defense  that 
we  can  buy. 

It  turns  out,  after  some  research, 
that  the  Navy  did  on  several  occasions 
do  cost-effective  research  on  nuclear 
carriers.  And  in  every  single  study 
from  1963  to  the  present,  oddly  enough, 
it  was  determined  that  nuclear  car- 
riers, while  very  good,  are  not  cost  ef- 
fective as  conventional  carriers.  The 
main  rationale  had  been  for  them  is 
that  nuclear  carriers  do  not  have  to  re- 
fuel, and  the  conventional  carriers  do. 
and  that  they  have  this  range.  But  as 
study  after  study  pointed  out,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  way  you  lose 
a  carrier  is  to  send  it  out  without  its 
task  group,  without  its  support  ships, 
without  its  Aegis  cruisers,  without  its 
screening  destroyers,  because  a  carrier 
must  be  part  of  a  task  group  of  conven- 
tionally fueled  vessels  in  order  to  be 
properly  defended  against  both  air  and 
marine  and  submarine  threats. 

So  it  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a 
great  mistake  for  us  to  be  forced  to 
choose  between  conventional  carriers 
and  nuclear  carriers.  That  would  be 
one  of  the  other  effects  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
I  think  as  a  result  we  would  be  forced 
to  make  some  decisions,  and  maybe  we 
should  make  those  decisions  anyway, 
about  what  is  the  most  cost-effective 
bang  for  the  buck  in  the  Navy. 

Third,  and  quite  directly  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, he  talks  about  how  you  can  get  10 
years  of  life  out  of  a  complex  overhaul; 
and  how  that,  therefore,  makes  it  a 
very  desirable  and  cost-effective  alter- 
native to  the  service  life  extension  pro- 
grams that  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  has  carried  out  on  the  Forrestal, 
the  Saratoga,  the  Independence,  and 
other  carriers,  and  hopes  to  carry  out. 
of  course,  on  the  carrier  that  we  are 
discussing  here. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  com- 
plex overhaul  gets  you,  at  most,  5 
years  additional  life  out  of  a  conven- 
tional carrier.  Even  more  important,  it 
does  not  provide  the  systems  upgrade, 
the  up-to-date  electronics,  fire  control, 
and  other  interdiction  systems  that 
you  need  and  ought  to  have  on  any  car- 
rier. 

So  that  complex  overhaul  sounds  like 
it  might  be  a  good  deal  if  it  were  10 
years,  and  if  you  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  what  you  got.  But  it  gets  you 
less  than  one-third  of  the  life,  and  it 
gets  you  a  good  deal  less  than  one-half 
of  the  capability,  not  including  the 
life,  and  not  including  the  fact  that  to 
get  15  years  additional  life  out  of  a 
complex  overhaul,  you  would  have  to 
drive  out  the  carrier  three  times  in- 
stead of  only  once  for  a  service  life  ex- 
tension program. 

A  service  life  extension  program 
takes  26  months  for  a  complex  over- 
haul. You  would  have  to  have  a  carrier 


out  of  commission  for  about  5  or  6  out 
of  its  15  years. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
issue  of  the  cost  efficiency  at  which  the 
work  on  the  service  life  extension  pro- 
gram is  done  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard.  It  is  a  fact  that  by  every  signifi- 
cant rating  the  Navy  makes  and  can 
bestow  on  any  of  its  eight  yards  in 
terms  of  the  man-day  rate,  in  terms  of 
the  productive  ratio,  in  terms  of  the 
net  operating  result,  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Yard  is  either  first  best  or  sec- 
ond best  out  of  eight  in  every  single 
one  of  those  categories,  and  indeed  it  is 
one  of  only  two  yards  that  returned  a 
profit  to  the  Navy  in  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  Coats  amendment,  to  de- 
feat it  because  it  precludes  some  very 
necessary  flexibility  that  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  utilize  in  making  deci- 
sions about  the  number  of  carriers. 

It  prejudges  whether  the  fleet  should 
be  all  nuclear,  instead  of  a  mix  of  con- 
ventional and  nuclear.  I  point  out  that 
we  never  sent  a  nuclear  carrier  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  for  reasons  that  I  assume 
had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  want  a  nuclear  carrier  in  a 
small  body  of  water  to  hit  a  nuclear 
carrier  or  have  a  nuclear  carrier  hit  by 
an  Exocet  missile.  It  is  simply  not  the 
case  that  a  complex  overhaul  is  more 
cost  effective,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  to  the  program,  and,  to 
boot,  the  chances  are  that  work  might 
be  taken  away  from  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  efficient  yard  in  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  please  read  my  horoscope 
and  do  the  best  to  respect  what  it  says. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Lautenberg  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  think  I  will  need  5  minutes. 

First,  I  want  to  compliment  Senator 
Specter  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Yard.  I  joined  with 
him  in  the  full  committee  markup  to 
add  the  provision  that  now,  suddenly, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like  to 
strike.  The  provision  is  fairly  simple. 
It  tells  the  Navy  to  spend  the  money 
that  we  have  already  appropriated.  It 
says,  follow  the  law.  spend  the  funds 
Congress  has  previously  provided  for 
the  Service  Life  Extension  Program  of 
the  U.S.S.  Kennedy.  To  strike  the  pro- 
vision now  would  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish.  The  SLEP  Program  is  a 
money  saver  over  the  long  term.  The 
provision  in  the  bill  would  require  the 
Navy  to  do  simply  what  was  proposed, 
and  that  is  to  spend  the  money  Con- 
gress approved  for  the  revitalization  of 
the  SLEP  Program  of  the  U.S.S.  Ken- 
nedy at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard, which  is.  by  the  way,  the  most 
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productive  and  efficient  public  yard  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  Navy's  own 
yardstick  for  measurement.  The  Navy 
supported  SLEP  of  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy 
last  year,  and  now,  to  save  money  in 
the  short  term,  suddenly  the  Navy  has 
reversed  the  field. 

The  fiscal  year  1991  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  provided  $405  million  for 
the  U.S.S.  Kennedy  SLEP  advance  pro- 
curement, 1991-92,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  year  would  begrin  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  The  amendment  we  added  in  the 
full  committee  markup  would  simply 
make  sure  that  the  Navy  moves  for- 
ward. SLEP  is  designed  to  extend  the 
30-year  service  life  of  nonnuclear  air- 
craft carriers  by  at  least  15  years.  The 
alternative  would  be  to  overhaul  the 
ship,  which  would  extend  the  ship's  life 
by  only  5  years.  On  an  annualized  basis, 
it  would  cost  over  30  percent  more. 
Moreover,  as  the  amendrnent  proposed, 
SLEP  takes  the  ship  out  of  commission 
for  even  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Yard  com- 
pleted the  service  life  extension  of  the 
U.S.S.  Saratoga,  the  vessel  that  had  a 
very  important  role  to  play  in  the  com- 
pleted gulf  war.  and  it  will  soon  com- 
plete work  on  the  U.S.S.  Kitty  Hawk, 
and  has  begun  the  SLEP  Program  of 
the  U.S.S.  Constellation  with  a  comple- 
tion date  of  fiscal  1993.  It  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  begin  the  program  on  the 
U.S.S.  Kennedy,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  provision  on 
the  SLEP  I*rogram  was  included  in  the 
House-approved  version  of  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
provisions  as  part  of  the  Senate  version 
of  this  legislation.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  view  of  the  most  recent  expe- 
rience that  we  had  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thank  goodness  that  we  had  the  air- 
craft carriers  performing  as  they  did  in 
the  beginning  parts  of  that  war.  It 
made  the  ground  combat  effort  so 
much  easier  and  reduced  the  number  of 
casualties.  There  is  not  anybody  argu- 
ing against  the  value  of  the  aircraft 
carriers.  In  this  case,  we  have  a  chance 
to  buy  a  very  imiwrtant  advancement 
at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  striking 
of  the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  here  a  long  time,  and  it  seems  I 
keep  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Yard.  The  first  big  battle 
was  with  one  of  the  great  Senators  in 
this  body.  Senator  John  Stennis,  and  it 
was  about  where  the  SLEP  Program 
should  be  located.  At  the  time,  the 
State  of  Vir^nia,  the  State  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  was  the  single  biggest 
competitor  for  the  program. 

Here  we  are  again.  What  are  the  ar- 
gximents?  Well,  my  friend  from  Indiana 
makes  a  persuasive  arg\unent.  One  of 
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his  fir  It  argument  is,  hey,  the  Defense 
Deparfment  does  not  want  this,  why 
going  to  shove  it  down  their 
He  was  more  articulate  than 
1  ut  that  is  the  essence  of  one  of 
It  is  an  interesting  ar- 
.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
friend  from  Indiana  is  very, 
interested  in  the  V-22  Osprey,  and 
these  days  he  is  going  to  be  here 
floor  telling  us  why  we  should 
program  and  how  critical  it 
national  security.  I  happen  to 
but  the  Pentagon  does  not  want 
afsume  we  can  discount  his  first 
that  the  Pentagon  does  not 
therefore,  why  should  we  take 
,  if  we  accept  that  argument, 
we  say  in  the  law,  he  would  be 
from  making  the  argvunent 
:he  V-22  later.  I  would  not  want 
t  h&t  to  him. 

as  go  to  the  second  argioment. 
Senator  from  Indiana  makes  the 
that  cutting  funds  for  the 
Life    Elxtension    Program    in 
is  going  to  save  money. 
1  hink  he  is  really  being  too  clev- 
lalf.  This  amendment  may  save 
loney  now,  but  it  will  not  save 
the  long  run.  I  know  we  hear 
ill    the    time.    We    hear    "this 
will  cost  money  now  and  it 
us  money  down  the  road." 
is  a  fact.  Currently  the  Philadel- 
Shipyard  overhauls  aircraft 
in  the  SLEP  Program,  and  the 
is  completely  gutted.  We  get 
a  new  carrier  built,  all  for 
$1  billion.  That  sounds  as- 
but  it  is  a  great  deal  less 
cost  of  a  new  carrier.  We  ex- 
carrier  service  life  by  15  years, 
us  money  at  a  time  when,  al- 
we  are  not  increasing  the  num- 
aircraft  carriers,  we  have  dem- 
how    critically     important 
e  to  our  Armed  Forces.  Compare 
of  the  SLEP  Program,  of  over- 
the  existing  carrier,  to  the  cost 
Ijrand  new  carrier.  The  new  one 
about  $3.2  billion.  In  other 
the  SLEP  Program  gets  us  one- 
service  life  of  a  new  carrier  at 
the  cost. 
3ther  point  I  want  to  make — and 
ire  many  to  make,  and  I  know 
is  running  out — is  that  it  is 
hard  to  start  one  of  these  pro- 
up  again.  It  is  a  big  deal.  There 
of  infrastructure.  I  do  not  have 
the  Senator  from  the  State  of 
the  Presiding  Officer,  where 
shipbuilding  themselves,  that 
lo  not  keep  the  infrastructure  in 
and  you  turn  around  and  think 
it,  you  are  required  to  exert  a 
leal  of  effort  and  money  to  get 

back  up  to  speed. 

is  an  outfit  that  has  done  the 

No  one  that  I  am  aware  of  has 

I  .ny  credible  argument  to  sugrgest 

I  he    assignment    that    has    been 

;o  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
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efficacy  af  d  at  costs  that  were  reason- 
able. 

Mr.  Preident,  I  see  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer reacting  for  the  mallet  there  to 
tell  me  mjf  time  is  about  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  20  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  SPICTER.  I  yield  20  additional 
seconds. 

The  PRI ISIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  20 
seconds. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
valuable  irogram  for  our  national  se- 
curity. I  liope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  opposing  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  fr  am  Indiana. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's timi !  has  expired. 

Who  yie:  ds  time? 

Mr.  COnTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  told  hat  there  may  be  other  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  speak,  but  they  are 
not  here.  :  am  prepared,  after  jrielding 
myself  some  time  in  closing,  to  yield 
back  whatever  time  I  have.  So  I  guess 
I  will  iniuire  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylva  aia,  if  he  has  additional 
speakers  or  wishes  time,  this  will  be 
the  time  to  use  it.  I  will  close  and  we 
will  go  to  a  vote  and  let  Senators  get 
underway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPISCTER.  I  am  advised  that 
Senator  Beiadley  will  be  on  the  fioor 
shortly,  aijtually  at  6:10.  So.  we  would 
want  to  rjserve  some  time  for  him.  I 
think  thai  we  can  utilize  some  time  ef- 
fectively s  t  this  point.  There  was  some 
additional  argixment  and  perhaps  some 
discussion  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  frpm  Indiana  and  myself. 

The  ameindment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  seeks  to 
strike  th(  language  from  the  appro- 
priations 1  lill  which  precludes  the  Navy 
from  spen  ling  money  on  a  comprehen- 
sive over  laul.  That  is  because  the 
Navy  has  requested  that  there  be  a 
Service  life  Extension  Program  in 
their  budg  et  submission  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  I  refe  r  now  to  page  208  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appijopriations  Subcommittee  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

That  mc  ney  was  later  authorized  by 
the  Armec  Services  Committee  and  the 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  more 
than  that,  but  at  least  for  the  $113  mil- 
lion. My  ( uestion  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  fr  am  Indiana  is:  In  light  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress  on  legislation 
signed  by  the  President,  why  should 
the    Department    of   Defense    be    per- 


mitted to 


and  have  s  comprehensive  overhaul? 

Mr.  CO/TS.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator, it  is  my  understanding  that  while 
the  Depar  ment  of  Defense  at  one  time 
was  prepared  to  enter  into  a  Service 
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Life  Extension,  commit  the  Kennedy  to 
a  Service  Life  Extension  Program,  sub- 
sequent to  that  decisions  were  made, 
for  budgetary  reasons,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  carriers  from  15  to  13 — actu- 
ally 15  to  12  but  one  of  those  is  a  train- 
ing carrier. 

As  a  result  of  budgetary  pressures  on 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  a  decision  was 
made  that  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy,  being 
the  newest  of  the  conventional  car- 
riers, could  have  its  life  extended 
through  an  overhaul  program  which 
would  cost  approximately  $500  million 
rather  than  through  a  SLEP  Program 
that  would  cost  approximately  a  bil- 
lion. I  spoke  this  morning  to  Secretary 
Garrett  of  the  Navy  who  indicated  that 
they  can  accomplish  everything  they 
need  to  do  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
U.S.S.  Kennedy  through  an  overhaul  at 
S500  million  and  achieve  a  savings  of 
roughly  $500  million  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  authorizations  and 
appropriated  amounts  that  they  re- 
ceived for  fiscal  year  anticipated  budg- 
ets for  the  5-year  budget  plan  which  we 
enacted  just  last  year. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  question  I  have 
asked  goes  to  the  authority  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  the  change  on  their  own  after 
they  have  come  to  the  Congress  and 
made  a  request  for  a  Service  Life  Ex- 
tension Program.  Congress  has  author- 
ized that.  Congress  has  appropriated 
the  money  for  that. 

Would  it  therefore  be  the  appropriate 
practice  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  come  back  to  the  Congress  and  say 
we  want  to  change  the  approach,  we 
want  to  have  a  deferral,  and  see  if  the 
Congress  is  going  to  go  along  with 
that? 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  response  to  that  question.  I  think 
that  would  be  entirely  appropriate.  In 
fact  the  very  point,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  say  that  there  is  a 
recognized  established  procedure  by 
which  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  come  to  Congress  and  request 
revisions  in  terms  of  its  plans  to  meet 
the  security  needs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  But  it  should  not 
be 

Mr.  COATS.  If  I  could  finish  the  an- 
swer to  the  Senator's  question.  But 
section  203  which  has  been  placed  into 
this  dire  emergency  supplemental 
would  preclude  the  Navy  from  doing 
the  very  thing  the  Senator  asked  them 
to  do  because  it  takes  it  out  of  the  au- 
thorizing process  and  it  mandates  that 
the  Navy  have  no  discretion  in  the 
matter.  It  says  they  must  not  spend 
any  funds  other  than  for  Service  Life 
Extension  Program  and  that  the  work 
must  be  performed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard. 

That  totally  takes  away  their  ability 
to  come  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  ask  for  a  revision  of 
plans  or  a  revisit  to  the  question,  and 


it  may  be  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  take  the  request  ajid 
reject  their  request  and  say  no,  we 
think  it  is  more  appropriate  for  this 
work  to  be  done  under  a  SLEP  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  But  has  such  a  re- 
quest been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense? 

Mr.  COATS.  The  Senator  is  preclud- 
ing the  ability  to  do  that  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — if  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  me  to  respond — the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  that  is,  indicated 
that  is  exactly  what  they  would  like  to 
do. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
fallacy  with  the  argument  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  is 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  ask  for  a  deferral 
or  to  come  to  Congress  to  make  some 
change  in  the  law  of  the  land.  But  they 
have  not  chosen  to  do  so.  And  it  is  not 
a  substitute  for  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana to  effectuate  that  change. 

We  hear  through  the  back-door 
rumor  that  the  Navy  is  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  comprehensive  overhaul, 
and  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  established  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  then  signed  by  the 
President.  Congress  did  not  pick  this 
SLEP  out  of  the  air;  the  Congress  re- 
sponded to  a  specific  request  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  That  request  has 
been  authorized,  that  request  has  been 
appropriated,  and  the  Congress  is  now 
saying  to  the  Navy  we  are  tired  of  deal- 
ing with  rumor;  we  want  you  to  follow 
the  law.  The  Navy  has  planned — we 
know  it  through  the  rumor  mill — to 
have  a  comprehensive  overhaul  and  we 
are  simply  not  going  to  tolerate  the 
Department  of  Defense's  ignoring  the 
law  of  the  land  and  going  to  a  com- 
prehensive overhaul. 

That  is  why  this  language  is  present 
and  that  is  why  the  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  premature  and  in- 
appropriate and  wrong.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  had  sent  forward  a 
deferral  or  a  formal  request  to  make  a 
change  in  the  law  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  then  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  have  this  motion  to  strike. 

But  I  think  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  really  sick  and  tired  of 
having  the  laws  ignored  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  where  the  President,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  this  country, 
has  signed  the  bill.  That  is  why  a  unan- 
imous Appropriations  Committee  said, 
perhaps  as  a  matter  of  principle  as 
much  as  a  matter  of  concern  on  the 
substance  here,  we  are  simply  not 
going  to  allow  the  Navy  to  ignore  the 
law.  Therefore,  they  cannot  spend  the 
money  the  way  they  choose  to  unilat- 
erally. They  have  to  follow  law. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator controls  2  minutes  and  5  seconds. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
be  appropriate  that  I  respond  at  this 
particular  point  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  both  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  indicates  that 
somehow  we  are  attempting  to  over- 
turn the  established  law  of  the  land 
which  mandates  that  the  Navy  perform 
a  certain  type  of  overhaul,  in  this  case 
a  service  life  extension,  to  one  of  its 
aircraft  carriers. 

It  is  true  that  decisions  have  pre- 
viously been  made  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress relative  to  what  the  Navy  should 
do  with  the  carrier  Kennedy.  It  is  also 
true,  however,  and  also  the  law  of  the 
land,  that,  subsequent  to  that  decision, 
the  Navy  has  been  ordered  by  this  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  number  of  aircraft 
carriers  it  has  from  15  to  12. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  as  soon  as  I  finish  my 
statement  here. 

It  is  also  true  that  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land  that  the  funds  available  to  the 
Navy  to  meet  its  commitments  have 
been  drastically  reduced.  Admiral 
Kelso  this  morning  addressed  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  pre- 
sented a  chart  showing  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  funds  available  to  the  Navy 
for  procurement,  for  operations  and 
maintenance,  for  i>erforming  all  of  its 
functions. 

The  reality  that  we  face  is  that  we 
are  reducing  substantially  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  perform  its  functions.  So 
it  is  only  natural  that  they  would  come 
forward  with  proposals  in  which  they 
can  meet  the  commitments  to  secure 
our  national  defense  with  the  amount 
of  funds  that  Congress  has  provided 
them.  And  if  they  can  find  ways  to 
meet  those  commitments  by  spending 
less  money  than  what  Congress  has 
previously  ordered  them  to  do,  then 
that  is  what  we  should  be  encouraging 
them  to  do. 

So  the  Navy  in  this  particular  in- 
stance is  simply  saying  we  can  meet 
those  commitments  and  those  require- 
ments by  spending  about  a  half-billion 
dollars  less  than  what  we  previously 
thought  we  would  have  to  do,  and  this 
is  the  proposal  we  would  like  to  bring 
before  Congress. 
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But  s«ain  the  central  point  of  this 
amendment  that  we  are  dealing  with  is 
not  whether  or  not  the  Kennedy  should 
be  SLEP'd,  or  overhauled,  nor  whether 
it  should  be  done  in  Philadelphia  or 
somewhere  else.  The  central  i?oint  of 
this  amendment  is  that  there  is  an  es- 
tablished process  which  we  ought  to  go 
through  to  make  these  decisions,  that 
this  debate  ought  to  be  held  where 
Members  can  come  and  debate  the  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  the  Navy  proposal, 
and  that  the  authorizing  committee 
can  change  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  appropriate.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  then  can  meet  its 
commitments  in  providing  the  nec- 
essary funding. 

But  what  we  are  objecting  to  here  in 
this  particular  procedure  is  the  idea  of 
making  the  decision  without  debate, 
making  the  decision  without  the  Navy 
having  the  ability  to  make  a  request, 
making  a  decision  by  slipping  it  into  a 
piece  of  legislation  entitled  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  Desert  Storm  and  a  few  other 
things  that  we  are  saying  is  so  impor- 
tant and  so  dire  and  such  an  emergency 
that  it  has  to  be  done  in  this  particular 
legislation. 

This  would  not  even  have  seen  the 
light  of  day  had  this  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana not  offered  this  particular  amend- 
ment. So  I  am  really  not  even  debating 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  particu- 
lar proposal.  I  am  simply  saying  this  is 
the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 

That  is  why  Senator  McCain  and  I 
have  offered  the  line-item  veto,  be- 
cause this  happens  on  every  appropria- 
tions bill  that  comes  before  this  body. 
All  kinds  of  little  goodies  for  our  par- 
ticular area  are  put  in  spending  pro- 
grams that  have  not  been  debated, 
have  not  had  an  up-or-down  vote,  have 
not  gone  through  authorizing  commit- 
tees, but  because,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, they  are  attached  to  these  bills 
knowing  that  the  President  needs  to 
sign  these  very,  very  quickly,  they  are 
labeled  emergency  dire  supplemental 
appropriations  and  suddenly  we  are 
making  decisions  affecting  the  security 
of  this  Nation  by  attaching  something 
in  here  that  completely  ties  the  hands 
of  the  very  people  we  are  giving  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  there  i)articular 
mission. 

Now,  when  Senator  McCain  and  I 
went  down  here  arguing  the  line-item 
veto,  the  appropriators  came  down  and 
said,  "This  is  not  right.  We  should  not 
give  this  authority  to  the  executive 
branch.  If  you  have  a  complaint  with 
the  way  things  are  being  done,  come 
down  here  when  the  appropriations 
bills  are  on  the  floor  and  raise  the 
issue." 

So  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  And  I 
think  it  points  out  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  bill,  like  every  other  appropriations 
bill,  chock  full  of  things  that  have  not 
gone  through  the  authorizing  conunit- 
tee,  that  would  not  be  debated,  that  do 
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not  re(  eive  a  vote,  and  Members  are 
not  hel  d  accountable  for.  They  are  at- 
tached &s  riders  to  appropriations  bills. 
And  la«r  the  public  says.  "Well,  why 
didn't  3  ou  debate  it?  How  come  you  did 
not  ha^e  a  vote  on  it?  Why  is  it  in 
there?' 

So  f<  r  all  those  and  other  reasons 
which  :  will  detail  a  little  bit  in  my 
closing  argument,  this  amendment 
from  t  le  Senator  from  Indiana  is  of- 
fered. 

I  knc  w  that  my  colleague  is  waiting 
to  ask  a,  question  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  yiel(  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  S  PECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yiel  ling  for  a  question. 

The  (Question  has  two  parts.  Is  it  not 
true  thkt  $113  million  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee, 
adopte(  by  the  Senate,  with  that  au- 
thoriza  ;ion  still  standing?  Is  it  not  also 
true  ttat  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
compre  lends  the  reduction  to  be  25 
percent  over  the  first  of  the  5  years,  so 
that  tl  e  reduction  has  already  been 
taken  1  nto  account  by  the  Department 
of  Defe  ise  in  requesting  the  authoriza- 
tion foi  a  Service  Life  Extension  Pro- 
gram fc  r  the  Kennedyf 

I  rept  at,  is  it  not  true,  factually,  con- 
clusive y,  absolutely  that  there  is  an 
author]  sation  in  existence  for  $113  mil- 
lion for  SLEP? 

Mr.  COATS.  It  is  my  understanding 
there  w  is  an  authorization  for  $113  mil- 
lion. It  is  also  my  understanding  that, 
given  t  le  budget  constraints  the  Navy 
and  th«  Department  of  Defense  is  now 
under,  they  would  like  to  accomplish 
the  pu'pose  for  which  they  need  to 
overharl  the  Kennedy  at  a  rate  much 
less  thi  n  that.  And  of  course  the  $113 
million  would  not  begin  to  perform  the 
SLEP  V  hich  is  estimated  to  cost  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  My  second  question: 
after  noting  that  $113  million  'vould  at 
least  b^in  it.  is  it  not  true  that  fiscal 
year  19  H  has  the  cuts  for  the  Depart- 
ment <  f  Defense  budget  and  within 
those  c  Its  25  percent  over  5  years,  fis- 
cal yea-  1991  being  the  first  year,  ac- 
knowleilging  those  cuts,  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Defense  had  asked  for  the 
SLEP  t )  start  with  $113  million,  which 
is  auth<  rized? 

Mr.  O  DATS.  Well,  that  is  also  true,  if 
I  could  respond  to  the  Senator,  but  the 
point  it  that  the  Senator  is  saying,  as 
soon  as  $1  of  expenditures  is  authorized 
and  api  ropriated  on  a  project,  no  mat- 
ter hov  much  it  costs  and  no  matter 
what  h<  ppens  to  the  budget  for  the  de- 
partmei  it  subsequent  to  that  author- 
ization, that  no  request  for  changes 
can  be  made  and  that  we  will  simply 
deny  ai  y  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Navy  dr  Department  of  Defense,  or 
other  agency,  to  ever  revise  their  re- 
quest, dhange  their  opinion,  try  to  ad- 
just to :  lew  budget  realities. 

Mr.  P  resident,  I  wonder  if  I  could  in- 
quire h(  iw  much  of  my  10  minutes  is  re- 
mainini  ? 


The     PI 

Breaux). 


it  not  true 
the  numbe 
duced  to  12 
been  a  rec 
Defense  anc 


ISIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
ilrty  seconds. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  would 

yield  for  a  |flnal  part  of  the  question,  is 

that  when  you  assert  that 

of  carriers  has  been  re- 

the  fact  of  the  matter  has 

lest  by  the  Department  of 

that  reduction  has  not  yet 

been  accepied  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  COATS.  My  understanding  is 
that  was  'authorized  in  last  year's 
Armed  Services  authorization. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  ttat  he  is  not  correct.  Last 
year,  the  Ilavy— and  I  would  offer  the 
hearings — ]4  was  the  number,  and  the 
request  for  12  has  come  in  now  and  it 
has  not  besn  acted  on  by  the  author- 
izers  or  the  appropriators. 

Mr.  COATS.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator, whetl  ler  the  number  is  15  or  12  or 
20  is  really  irrelevant  to  this  particular 
amendmen  ,  because  the  point  of  this 
amendment  is  that  the  decision  is 
being  mace  outside  the  process  by 
which  the  decision  ought  to  be  made 
and  it  prec  udes  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  from  coming  back  and  making 
any  change  in  their  initial  request  to 
respond  to  the  budget  realities  that  we 
have  impos  ed  upon  them  by  the  5-year 
budget  plai  adopted  by  this  Congress 
in  the  last  iiession. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Penns  ylvania  desires  to  use  some 
time,  I  will  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  i  rizona. 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCMN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  previous  question  which 
my  friend  rom  Indiana  answered  very 
well,  let  mj  add  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  have  testified  consistently 
that,  due  t<  i  budget  constraints,  we  will 
be  in  a  12' carrier  battle  group  Navy. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  are  very, 
very  unhajpy  about  that.  Our  danger, 
in  all  cane  or,  given  the  budget  prob- 
lems we  an  facing,  is  going  down  to  10, 
as  many  ir  this  body  have  advocated, 
and  many  itiembers  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  have  advocated. 

So  I  think  our  problem  is  not  going 
down  to  12,  in  all  candor.  Our  problem 
is  maintain  it  at  12,  given  the  budget 
constraints  we  are  facing,  if  we  are  in- 
deed going  to  face  the  significant  budg- 
et reductioi  is,  which  I  have,  so  far.  seen 
no  effort  to  be  changed. 

I  have  riixed  emotions  about  this 
issue,  in  a!  1  candor,  because  I  do  not 
think  thei^  is  a  stronger  advocate  of  a 
maritime  strategy  than  this  Senator.  I 
feel  very  strongly  the  carrier  is  the 
backbone  o '  a  maritime  strategy.  I  feel 
it  is  our  bent  way  to  project  power,  and 
I  feel  it  is  (  oing  to  be  very  badly  need- 
ed In  the  fu  ture. 

I  have  gr  lat  affection  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy.  But  let  me  say  at  this  time  of 
significant  budget  constraints,  it  is  ap- 
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parent  to  me  that  we  are  not  fighting 
to  keep  the  John  F.  Kennedy  in  com- 
niission  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
what  seems  to  be  the  goal  of  this 
amendment  is  to  keep  a  shipyard  in 
business.  Let  us  face  it.  Let  us  look 
what  we  are  here  for. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  shipyard  and 
every  other  shipyard  stay  in  business 
and  every  military  base  in  America,  in- 
cluding those  in  my  State,  stay  open. 
But  it  is  not  going  to  happen  because 
we  cannot  maintain  that  infrastruc- 
ture with  a  dramatically  reduced  budg- 
et. So  let  us  understand  at  least  to 
some  degree  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  not  the  John  F.  Kennedy  but  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  which  is  a 
honorable  and  outstanding  shipyard, 
which  has  done  outstanding  work  for 
many,  many  years,  but,  unfortunately, 
has  fallen  victim  to  budget  reductions. 

Let  us  talk  about  a  SLEP  versus  an 
overhaul.  Can  we  really  afford— not 
only  a  $500  million  differential  in  coste, 
which  is  a  difference  between  the  over- 
haul and  a  SLEP— but  I  think  we 
should  also  remember  that  if  this  car- 
rier is  SLEP'd,  it  will  still  require  ad- 
ditional overhauls  in  the  future. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  just  S500  mil- 
lion, it  may  be  as  much  as  a  X2  billion 
differential.  Because  if  this  carrier  is 
SLEP'd,  every  5  years  or  so  it  will  re- 
quire an  additional  overhaul  of  around 
S400  to  S500  million. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whom  we  have 
charged  with  the  responsibilities,  have 
not  only  not  supported  this  amend- 
ment but  they  strongly  oppose  it.  They 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  body  because  this  issue  did 
not  come  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  is  the  ap- 
propriate forum  for  this  kind  of  very 
significant  action.  Certainly,  if  we  are 
looking  at  it  in  terms  of  cost,  approxi- 
mately, as  I  say,  a  $500  million  dif- 
ferential or,  given  the  costs  of  over- 
haul, closer  to  $2  billion. 

I  repeat.  I  would  love  to  see  a  15-car- 
lier  battle  group.  I  think  I  can  draw  a 
scenario  to  this  body,  and  a  convincing 
one,  that  we  need  15-carrier  battle 
groups.  But  I  think  the  stark  reality  is 
that  is  not  possible.  Then  we  have  to 
make  some  tough  choices  and  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  made 
these  tough  choices  and  they  came  up 
with  the  result,  which  was  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  would  be  overhauled  rather 
than  SLEP'd. 

This  amendment  that  we  are  seeing 
also,  I  think— and  I  must  say  in  all  due 
respect  to  the  dedication  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  brought  up  this 
issue— is  another  testament  to  going 
around  the  process.  This  should  not  be 
in  a  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Where  is  the  dire  emergency,  except 
to  keep  the  Naval  Shipyard  open?  That 
is  the  only  dire  emergency  that  I  see 
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here.  And  in  the  minds  of  many  it  is  a 
dire  emergency,  I  am  sure;  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  surrounding  area.  New  Jersey.  I 
have  also  seen  their  representatives 
weigh  in,  as  well  as  our  friends  from 
Delaware.  It  is  very  important  to 
them.  But  the  fact  is  there  is  no  dire 
emergency  here  in  a  global  or  national 
or  defense  context. 

I  think  the  John  F.  Kennedy  is  a  fine 
aircraft  carrier.  I  think  it  is  vital  to 
this  Nation's  defense.  And  I  would  do 
everything  in  my  power,  under  the  con- 
straints of  the  budget,  to  see  that  we 
have  a  large  Navy  of  which  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  will  remain  a  part  well  into 
the  next  century. 

At  this  particular  time,  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  in  all  candor,  is  not 
appropriate  because  of,  simply,  the  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  partnership  with  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Congress. 

I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  1  minute  as  re- 
quested to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
SLEP  Program  is  a  cost-effective  pro- 
gram. It  has  long  been  viewed  as  such. 
The  choice  before  us  today  is  an  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  fact  that  the  SLEP 
Program  isjcost  effective. 

In  its  place  they  will  put  something 
called  complex  overhaul.  But  look  at 
the  numbers.  With  the  SLEP  Program 
you  get  a  15-year  overhaul  that  costs 
$825  million.  With  the  complex  over- 
haul, you  get  5  years  for  about  $500 
million.  It  will  cost  $1.5  billion  over  15 
years. 

So  what  you  might  say  is  the  mes- 
sage that  is  being  sent  by  the  amend- 
ment from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  is,  "you  can  pay  me  now 
or  you  can  pay  me  more  later."  I  be- 
lieve the  SLEP  Program  is  effective 
and  the  pajrments  should  be  made  now 
and  not  in  5-year  segments,  at  almost 
80-percent  increase  in  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

But  an  interesting  thing  is  the  Navy 
wants  to  close  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard.  If  they  do,  this  is  a  great 
amendment  to  try  to  do  that.  Because 
if  you  knock  out  the  SLEP  Program, 
you  then  can  slip  in  and  justify  closing 
it  because  the  SLEP  Program  is  gone. 
That  is  why  this  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  controls  13  minutes, 
16  seconds.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania controls  25  seconds. 


Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5 
miinutes. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment here  is  not  whether  or  not  the 
SLEP  Program  is  an  effective  program 
or  whether  overhaul  is  a  better  pro- 
gram. In  some  instances,  overhaul  can 
save  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money  and 
that  is  all  that  is  needed.  In  other  in- 
stances, SLEP  is  perfectly  appropriate 
and  ought  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
extend  the  service  life  of  a  particular 
piece  of  equipment,  in  this  case  an  air- 
craft carrier.  That  is  not  what  this  ar- 
gument is  about  at  all. 

This  argument  also  is  not  about 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  have  15  air- 
craft carriers  or  12  aircraft  carriers. 
This  Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  record 
of  supporting  national  defense  that  is 
second  to  none  in  this  Congress.  I,  like 
the  Senator  trom  Arizona,  wish  we 
were  not  in  a  budgetary  situation 
where  we  had  to  reduce  our  national 
defense. 

This  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  remove  this  section  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  12  or  15  carriers.  Nor  does 
it  preclude,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  said,  any  ability  to  de- 
termine whether  nuclear  carriers  are 
cost  effective.  I  think  we  are  moving 
toward  a  total  force  of  nuclear  carriers 
and  probably  at  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ture we  should. 

This  argument  is  not  about  that  at 
all.  This  argument  is  about  whether  or 
not  this  is  the  proper  procedure  with 
which  to  make  these  discussions.  If  it 
is,  then  there  is  no  need  to  have  a  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  because 
whatever  decisions  are  made,  whatever 
evaluations  are  made,  are  irrelevant, 
if,  through  the  appropriations  process, 
those  can  be  overturned  or  those  deci- 
sions can  be  made  moot. 

Let  me  just  counter  one  more  thing. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  indicated 
that  if  we  simply  rubber  stamped  ev- 
erything that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  not  want,  then  we  are  jeop- 
ardizing the  ability  of  Congress  to 
make  those  decisions  and,  in  fact,  he 
suggested,  of  course,  this  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  a  supporter  of  the  V-22  and 
the  Navy  does  not  want  that  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  want 
that  and,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be 
some  inconsistency  here.  That  is  not 
the  case  at  all. 

There  are  three  programs  outlined  in 
this  particular  section  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  spending.  One  is 
the  V-22,  which  I  support,  but  it  has 
gone  through  the  authorization  proc- 
ess; and  even  though  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  want  it.  it  has  been 
debated,  it  has  been  voted  on,  and  it 
has  been  authorized,  and  so  providing 
funds  for  that  is  appropriate  because  it 
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has  been  subjected  to  the  proper  debate 
in  authorization. 

There  is  another  program  in  here  to 
continue  the  remanufacture  of  the  F- 
14.  That  is  the  program  this  Senator 
voted  against.  This  is  an  area  where  I 
agreed  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. But  I  lost.  But  I  am  certainly 
willing  to  accept  the  result  because, 
again,  it  went  through  the  appropria- 
tions authorization  process  and  there 
was  a  vote.  I  happened  to  come  out  on 
the  short  end  on  that  one. 

This  particular  section  is  something 
that  has  not  gone  through  the  process 
and  it  does  ona  extremely  important 
thing  that  I  do  not  think  we  in  this 
body  should  allow:  It  not  only  directs 
the  type  of  expenditure,  it  directs 
where  the  expenditure  must  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  allow  this  to 
happen,  there  is  going  to  be  a  nish  to 
this  floor  led  by  this  Senator  to  use 
this  process  to  totally  circumvent  the 
base  closing  process.  Every  Senator  is 
going  to  want  to  come  down  here  and 
say  not  only  are  we  going  to  mandate 
the  Department  of  Defense  spend  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money,  but  we  are 
going  to  mandate  where  they  have  to 
spend  it.  So  if  anybody  has  a  base  or  a 
shipyard  or  a  program  they  think 
might  be  in  jeopardy  because  the  Base 
Closing  Commission  might  come  along 
and  recommend  closing  it,  a  very  sim- 
ple way  of  circumventing  that  is  to 
simply  direct  that  appropriated  funds 
must  be  spent  only  at  that  particular 
place. 

As  this  section  says,  these  funds  can 
only  be  spent  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  said  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  budg- 
et, what  is  most  cost  effective.  I  do  not 
think  the  most  cost  effective  program 
is  to  mandate  where  those  funds  are  to 
be  spent.  We  ought  to  have  an  evalua- 
tion of  where  the  taxpayer  can  get  the 
best  return  for  his  or  her  dollar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COATS.  As  soon  as  I  finish  my 
thought,  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  we  have  found  a  very  clever  way 
to  circumvent  what  the  decisions  of 
the  Base  Closing  Commission  are  going 
to  be. 

There  are  rumors  floating  around  In- 
diana that  Grissom  Air  Force  Base, 
which  is  a  base  that  houses  KC-31  tank- 
ers, may  be  on  the  hit  list.  In  fact,  we 
have  a  meeting  this  afternoon  with  a 
number  of  offlcials  from  Indiana,  as 
well  as  the  Department  of  Defense, 
over  that  very  concern. 

There  is  some  concern  that,  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  needs  of  Grissom  Air  Force 
Base  may  not  survive  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Base  Closing  Conmiission. 


It  oc  curs  to  me  if  this  is  the  process 
we  are  going  to  use.  when  the  next  ur- 
gent lupplemental  or  appropriations 
bill  co:  nes  along.  I  might  be  able  to  slip 
a  littli !  piece  of  language  in  there  that 
requins  the  Department  of  Defense, 
whethi  ir  they  want  to  or  not,  to  retro- 
fit or  upgrade  those  KC-135's.  If  I  am 
clever  enough,  I  will  add  that  retrofit 
can  only  take  place  at  Grissom  Air 
Force  Base  in  Indiana  and,  knowing 
what  ;heir  schedule  is,  that  retrofit 
will  hi  .ve  to  take  place  at  a  time  after 
the  ba  se  closing  commission  makes  its 
recom  nendation. 

I  su(  gest  as  soon  as  the  cat  is  out  of 
the  ba  f  here,  every  Senator  of  the  U.S. 
Senat<  is  going  to  be  down  here  or 
bangir  g  on  the  door  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  attempting  to  add 
langui  ge  to  supplemental  appropria- 
tions or  other  appropriations  bills 
which  lock  in  their  particular  facility 
or  insi  allation.  No  doubt  about  it. 

This  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Indian  a.  has  nothing  to  do  with  SLEP, 
has  nc  thing  to  do  with  how  many  task 
force  <  arriers  we  are  going  to  have,  has 
nothii  g  to  do  with  anything  other  than 
the  fa(  t  that  it  points  out  two  very  im- 
portai  t  things: 

No.  1,  we  are  through  this  process 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Defenie  in  terms  of  whether  or  not 
they  i;an  close  a  particular  facility, 
where  they  have  to  do  the  work,  and 
what  y  rork  they  have  to  do. 

Secc  nd,  we  are  going  outside  the 
procee  s  that  has  been  established  for 
where  these  decisions  ought  to  be 
made.  We  are  getting  outside  of  the  au- 
thorizition  process,  the  decisions  will 
not  be  made  on  a  rational  basis  and  the 
Navy  will  be  precluded  from  making 
any  cl  anges  in  previous  years'  requests 
and  tl  e  authorizing  conrunittees  will  be 
preclu  ied  from  making  any  changes 
relati'  e  to  what  work  should  be  done 
and  w  lere  it  should  be  done. 

Fim  lly,  we  will  have  found  a  way  to 
totall; '  circumvent  the  process  of  the 
Base  ( 'losing  Commission.  We  might  as 
well  f  )ld  that  thing  up  before  it  even 
starts  because  we  have  now  found  a 
very  c  lever  way  to  circumvent  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  Senator 
firom  ]  'ennsylvania  seeks  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. ]  r  I  can  yield  briefly  for  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  distinguished 
Senat>r  from  Indiana  was  responding 
to  th(  I  question  by  the  distingruished 
Senab>r  from  Delaware  on  V-22.  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  made  the 
princi  ^al  thrust  of  his  argument  that 
this  p  'ocedure  undercuts  the  authority 
of  the  Armed  Services  Conrunittee.  and 
then  1  he  Senator  from  Indiana  says  he 
thinki  1  the  V-22  Program  is  proper  and 
the  language  of  this  appropriations  bill 
is  proper,  where  the  Appropriations 
Comn  ittee— this  is  the  focus  of  the 
quest  on— the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee hi  s  ordered  the  Department  of  De- 
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fense  to  si  end  money  within  60  days  of 
a  V-22  an(  1  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  said  it  does  not  want  to,  just  as  the 
Senator  fiom  Indiana  asserts  the  De- 
partment Qf  Defense  does  not  want  to 
spend  moi  ey  for  the  SLEP  Program,  is 
not  the  authority  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  being  undercut  pre- 
cisely the  same  on  the  V-22  as  on  SLEP 
Program,  and  would  not  the  force  of 
the  argunn  ents  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana req  lire  striking  the  V-22  Pro- 
gram as  w  ill? 

Mr.  CO>  TS.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator, in  jne  sense  the  debate  here 
today  has  made  the  point  this  Senator 
is  trying  I  o  make  relative  to  line-item 
veto,  and  that  is  these  decisions  ought 
to  see  the  light  of  day.  All  of  these,  I 
think,  ou(ht  to  be  initiated  in  the  ap- 
propriate authorizing  conunittee. 

We  do  have  a  procedure  whereby 
Members,  through  the  Appropriations 
Committei  or  on  this  floor  through 
amendment,  can  bring  up  an  amend- 
ment to  di  sal  with  a  particular  procure- 
ment program  or  particular  appropria- 
tion. It  is  entirely  appropriate  to  de- 
bate that,  to  debate  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  a  particular  proposal,  and 
take  a  vol  e  up  or  down  and  live  by  the 
request. 

We  may  not  always  agree  with  what 
the  requeit  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is. 

This  has  now  seen  the  light  of  day 
and  Memlers  will  vote  on  this  and  we 
are  doing  it  on  the  merits  rather  than 
attaching  it  to  a  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental which  is  never  discussed,  de- 
bated, anl  goes  outside  the  regular 
process. 

The  PR]  3SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  : :  minutes  and  15  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COJlTS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  ft  om  Arizona. 

Mr.  Mc<!AIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like  to,  first  of  all,  congratulate 
my  friend  i  from  Pennsylvania  for  their 
hard  worl :  and  dedication  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  question  here  is  neither  their 
ability,  tlieir  bard  work,  nor  the  effi- 
ciency of  heir  shipyard. 

I  applaud  both  of  my  friends  fi'om 
Pennsylvinia  in  this  effort.  I  also 
would  liki  to  applaud  my  friend  from 
Indiana  b  icause  sooner  or  later — and  I 
am  sorry  this  particular  part  of  this 
bill  has  t3  be  the  primary  target— we 
have  to  iret  these  kinds  of  spending 
under  control. 

We  hav(  to  have  these  issues  debated 
by  the  Senate  and.  indeed,  by  the 
whole  Congress.  We  need  to  get  the 
kind  of  st)ending  under  control  which 
has  faced  us  with  an  incredible  deficit 
which  we  have  to  overcome.  The  only 
way.  in  m(y  view,  we  can  overcome  it  is 
by  doing  |iway  with  these  kinds  of  ai>- 
propriations  bills  and  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  line-item  veto. 

I  thank  jmy  colleague  from  Indiana. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
also  state  that  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware,  and  wherever 
else  they  may  want  to  come  from  to 
defend  a  particular  military  installa- 
tion. That  is  ejcactly  what  they  should 
be  doing  and  what  this  Senator  would 
be  doing  relative  to  installations  in  his 
State. 

As  I  said,  that  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  whether  we  will  follow  the 
process  and  procedures  which  this  very 
body  established  in  terms  of  how  we 
make  these  decisions. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  pass  legislation 
which  totally  removes  decisions  from 
the  process  that  has  been  established 
whereby  we  make  these  decisions,  then 
we  are  going  to  continue,  whether  it  is 
military  expenditures  or  appropria- 
tions for  any  of  1,000  other  programs, 
the  practice  that  the  public  finds  so  of- 
fensive, and  that  is  not  holding  debate 
on  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  my  time  has 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  45  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  argxmient  here  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  this  should  not  be  stricken. 
The  language  about  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  is  only  surplusage,  be- 
cause SLEP  can  only  be  done  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Shipyard. 

I  think,  in  the  final  comments  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  he 
has,  in  effect,  conceded  the  point  when 
he  talks  about  procedure.  The  proce- 
dure should  govern.  The  law  estab- 
lished by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  is  to  have  this  SLEP.  It  has 
been  authorized.  When  he  says  the  V-22 
was  proper  on  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done  here,  the  SLEP  is 
exactly  the  same.  It  has  been  author- 
ized and  appropriated.  The  President 
has  signed  it  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Coats  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  motion  to  table.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested.  Is  there  a  sufD- 
cient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  56,  aa  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  39  Usg.] 
YEAS— 44 


Adams 

AluUu 

Baucus 

Blden 

Bond 

Bradley 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConclBl 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Ford 


Bentsen 

BlDKaman 

Boren 

Breaux 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Bums 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Crate 

Oanforth 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Durenberger 

Exon 


Oan 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Heloz 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

NAYS-56 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Graasley 

Henin 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Kerrey 

Kohl 

Lott 

Lurar 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 


Lleberman 

Mlkulskl 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pry  or 

Reld 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 


Nlckles 

Niinn 

Pell 

Rlegle 

Robb 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sasser 

Seymour 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wlrth 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  59)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  underlying 
amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  move  to  vitiate  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  motion  to  vi- 
tiate the  yeas  and  nays  is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  59)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBB.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  63 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 


myself  and  Mr.  Jeffords  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy], 

for  himself  and  Mr.  Jeffords,  propoees  an 

amendment  numbered  63. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  I,  add  the  following: 
8BC    IM.    MAINTKNANCE    OT   NUTRrnON   PRO- 
GRAMa 

(a)  Maintenance  of  BENEFrrs.— In  order  to 
ensure  that  benefits  under  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women.  In- 
fants, and  Children  established  pursuant  to 
section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.8.C.  1786)  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this 
section  as  the  "WIC"  program)  are  not  sig- 
nificantly reduced  as  a  result  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  section  101(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  distribute  as 
soon  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  1991  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  described  in  section 
101(a)(2)(A)  of  this  Act  to  each  State  agency 
overseeing  the  WIC  program,  as  needed  to 
prevent  any  decline  In  the  average  monthly 
participation  In  the  WIC  program  as  deter- 
mined in  subsection  (b)  caused  as  a  result  of 
the  Implementation  of  section  101(a). 

(b)  Determination.— Any  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture of  a  decline  In  the  average  monthly 
participation  in  the  WIC  program  as  a  result 
of  the  implementation  of  section  101(a)  of 
this  Act  shall— 

(1)  be  based  upon  any  difference  between 
the  estimated  average  monthly  participation 
in  the  WIC  program  (as  set  forth  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1992  submitted  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  (Congress  of  the 
United  States)  and  monthly  participation 
levels  in  such  program  for  each  of  the  last 
three  quarters  of  1991  (as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  a  quarterly 
basis)  that  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
seasonally  adjusted  cost  of  fluid  milk  during 
the  last  three  quarters  of  1991  (as  measured 
by  the  Retail  Price  Index  for  Urban  Consum- 
ers of  Whole  Milk  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  that  is  greater  than— 

(A)  for  the  second  quarter  of  1991,  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  cost  of  fluid  milk  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1991  multiplied  by  1.009B5; 

(B)  for  the  third  quarter  of  1991,  the  season- 
ally adjusted  cost  of  fluid  milk  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1991  multiplied  by  1.0185; 

(C)  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991,  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  cost  of  fluid  milk  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1991  multiplied  by  1.02775:  and 

(2)  be  made  on  the  record. 

(c)  Delay  in  Distribution  of  Funds.- The 
Secretary  shall  not  delay  the  distribution  of 
funds  to  producers  of  milk  under  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act  due  to  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Final  Adjustments.— If  actual  month- 
ly participation  levels  in  the  WIC  program 
(determined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)(1))  are  different  from  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate in  subsection  (bKl),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  adjustments,  based  on  actual  monthly 
participation  levels,  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  section  or  under  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
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subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  to  main- 
tain dairy  income  under  section  101(a)  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Senate  debated  and  passed  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Jef- 
fords and  myself  that  provides  emer- 
gency assistance  to  our  Nation's  dairy 
farmers. 

Some  questioned  the  impact  of  the 
amendment  on  the  poor  and  hungry. 

Others  questioned  its  impact  on 
WIC — the  Women,  Infants,  and  Children 
Program. 

The  debate  reminded  me  of  how  often 
a  handful  of  us  have  stood  in  this 
Chamber  arguing  for  full  fimding  of 
WIC  and  how  often  our  calls  have  been 
Ignored. 

WIC  serves  children  at  some  of  the 
most  critical  times  of  their  lives.  It 
feeds  mothers  when  they  are  pregnant 
or  breastfeeding.  And  it  feeds  children 
during  their  important,  early  develop- 
ment years. 

WIC  is  a  proven  success  story.  A  1990 
USDA  study  showed  that  for  every  WIC 
dollar  spent  on  a  pregnant  woman,  be- 
tween S2.84  and  S3.90  was  saved  in  in- 
fant Medicaid  during  the  first  60  days 
after  birth. 

And,  according  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, the  average  medical  cost  of  a  low 
birthweight  baby  can  exceed  $39,000. 
The  average  cost  of  the  WIC  package  is 
S30  a  month. 

At  retail  stores,  WIC  participants  ex- 
change special  vouchers  for  infant  for- 
mula. The  recipients  pay  nothing;  the 
State  reimburses  the  store  for  the  full 
retail  cost  of  the  formula.  The  infant 
formula  manufacturers  then  rebate  a 
portion  of  the  retail  price  to  the  State. 

To  help  States  get  higher  rebates 
from  formula  companies,  I  proposed 
legislation  in  1987,  which  Congress 
peissed,  allowing  States  to  obtain  high- 
er rebates  from  infant  formula  compa- 
nies through  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedures. 

Because  less  than  half  the  States  par- 
ticipated, a  1989  law  that  I  sponsored 
made  the  competitive  bidding  proce- 
dure mandatory  for  all  States. 

By  1991,  the  average  rebate  climbed 
to  $1.36  per  can.  USDA  estimates  that 
these  two  laws  have  generated  $600  mil- 
lion in  rebates,  allowing  WIC  to  serve 
950,000  additional  recipients  at  no  extra 
cost  to  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  yes- 
terday, we  approved  an  emergency 
dairy  amendment  by  a  vote  of  60  to  40. 

Today,  the  claim  is  made  that  the 
emergency  dairy  amendment,  by  rais- 
ing the  price  paid  by  processors  for 
fluid  milk,  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
more  than  100,000  participants  in  the 
WIC  Program  or  a  30-percent  decline  in 
WIC  Program  benefits. 

These  nimfibers  are  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve and  are  not  supported  by  the 
tacts. 

The  total  WIC  food  benefits  request 
in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1992  budg- 


et is  I  Imost  $2  billion.  A  30-percent  de- 
cline n  WIC  benefits  would  be  approxi- 
matelir  $600  million.  To  support  this 
figure  the  price  of  milk  would  have  to 
jump  3y  $4  per  gallon,  $4  per  gallon.  It 
shouli .  go  without  saying  that  the 
emergency  dairy  amendment  will  not 
raise  the  price  of  fluid  milk  used  in  the 
WIC  Program  by  $4  per  gallon.  This 
claim  should  not  even  need  to  be  ad- 
dress(  d  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  that  is  the  argument  we  are 
faced  »rith  today. 

I  m  ist  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday. 
I  do  n  ot  believe  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
dairy  emergency  amendment,  there 
will  be  substantial  or  significant 
Chang  Bs  in  WIC  benefit  levels  or  WIC 
Progr  im  participation. 

But  in  order  to  reassure  Senator  Do- 
MENiCi  and  the  other  concerned  Sen- 
ators, I  am  offering  today  an  amend- 
ment that  will  hold  WIC  Program  par- 
ticipants harmless  if  there  are  any  ef- 
fects I  )n  the  WIC  Program  as  a  result  of 
the  cl  anges  in  class  I  prices  as  a  result 
of  th;  dairy  emergency  amendment. 
Dairy!  farmers  will  reimburse  the  WIC 
Progr  im  if  there  are  additional  costs 
to  w;  C  as  a  result  of  the  emergency 
dairy  Bunendment. 

Senitors  in  this  Chamber  should  be 
relieved  to  know  that  the  amendment 
offered  today  by  Senator  Domknici 
woulc  have  allowed  up  to  50,000  WIC 
parti<  ipants  to  leave  the  program  be- 
fore I  xanting  any  relief.  The  amend- 
ment I  offer  now  will  be  of  benefit  to 
all  w:  C  participants  if  it  is  needed. 

Aga  in,  I  must  repeat,  the  amendment 
addre  »es  all  valid  concerns  about  the 
WIC  sonsequences  of  the  dairy  emer- 
gency amendment. 

Fin  illy,  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
the  a  ithority  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment cannot  be  used  to  prevent  or 
delay  the  implementation  of  the  emer- 
gencs  dairy  program  under  section  101. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  some  ques- 
tion yesterday  of  how  the  amendment 
propounded  by  Senator  Jeffords,  my- 
self and  others,  which  passed  60  to  40, 
might  have  affected  the  WIC  Program. 

I  have  tried  to  assure  members  that 
there!  has  not  been  one  piece  of  WIC 
legislation  that  has  passed  the  U.S. 
Senal|e  in  the  last  17  years  that  has  not 
had  r*y  name  on  it.  I  yield  to  nobody  in 
this  Chamber  in  my  support  of  WIC. 
Then  is  some  tremendous  support  of 
WIC  1  a  this  Chamber.  We  want  to  make 
absol  itely  sure,  if  there  are  further 
profits  of  the  dairy  farmers,  that  it 
does  lot  affect  the  cost  of  WIC  recipi- 
ents, by  making  sure  that,  under  ap- 
propr  ate  appropriations,  the  cost  of 
the  V  IC  Program  went  up,  the  profits 
of  thi!  dairy  farmers  would  have  to  be 
takei  on  the  formula  shown  in  the 
amen)lment  to  pay  for  the  difference 
and  t  lus  keep  people  on  WIC,  not  take 
peopl  i  off,  but  guarantee  that  they 
stay  >n.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  amend- 
ment 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
strong,  longtime  supporter  of  WIC,  I 
am  very  jgratified  by  the  tremendous 
support  tne  WIC  Program  is  receiving. 
I  hope  tljis  support  is  equally  strong 
during  the  budget  and  appropriation 
processes] 

I  applaud  Senator  Leahy's  amend- 
ment andisupport  it,  as  do  the  Nation's 
dairy  fariiiers.  As  I  said  during  the  de- 
bate yesterday,  nobody  is  going  to 
suceed  bs  trying  to  pit  dairy  farmers 
against  Consumers.  Ironically,  dairy 
farmers  tnemselves  are  being  WIC  eli- 
gible eveijr  day. 

Those  itho  are  new  to  WIC  Program 
may  assume  it  is  nothing  but  milk. 
This  is  npt  true.  WIC  dollars  pay  for 
doctors  4nd  nurses,  eggs  and  orange 
»al  and  infant  formula.  Per- 
srcent  of  WIC  dollars  go  to 
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the  point,  I  do  not  think  the 
t  adopted  yesterday  will  put 
e  on  those  dollars.  The  mid- 
dleman hpis  increased  his  price  spread 
40  cents  (^ver  the  past  few  months.  Any 
and  all  of  the  farm  price  Increases  con- 
templated by  our  actions  can  be  ab- 
sorbed in  phat  spread. 

But  leti  us  use  our  opponents  num- 
bers. They  claim  a  16-percent  price  in- 
crease will  result.  What  is  16  percent  of 
the  15  percent  of  WIC  costs  attrib- 
utable to  fluid  milk?  Less  than  2.5  per- 
cent. That,  not  30  percent  is  the  out- 
side impact  our  opponents  can  claim. 

So  thejf  are  off  by  a  factor  of  10.  So 
they  assume  the  middlemen  keep  their 
fat  price;  spread.  So  they  assume  a 
passthroi^h  of  all  costs.  Pretty  poor 
assiunptitons.  But — we  will  put  money 
where  thalr  mouths  are.  We  will  put  an 
insurance  policy  in  place  to  make  sure 
no  WIC  participants  will  suffer. 

People  Iwho  truly  care  for  WIC  will 
support  this  amendment.  People  who 
want  to  ise  WIC  as  a  political  football 
will  not. 

Mr.  DO  HENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PrJeSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator froni  Arizona. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
end,  I  beBeve  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  ConMnittee  has  put  to  the 
Senate  a^  amendment  that  at  least  in- 
dicates ♦hat  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  s|iid  about  the  new  dairy  pro- 
gram anc)  its  potential  harm  to  low-in- 
come consumers,  and  it  has  some 
merit. 

This  aiiendment  which  is  offered  is 
an  effort  to  let  the  dairy  program  reim- 
burse th<  States  for  any  moneys  they 
might  loie  and  thus  to  keep  the  WIC 
entitlement  at  its  current  level. 

While  I  support  the  idea,  and  clearly 
this  is  better  than  nothing  and  I  will 
not  oppoi  e  it,  I  doubt  very  much  in  the 
end  whet  tier  it  will  do  the  job  because 
I  think  11  is  too  cumbersome.  I  am  not 
at  all  sui  B  that  the  way  the  money  will 
be  sent  ( [own  to  the  States  from  the 
dairy  pro  ima  is  going  to  work. 
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Nonetheless,  I  think  it  is  better  than 
where  we  were  yesterday.  Let  me  sug- 
gest, however,  that  it  also  in  my  opin- 
ion is  a  clear  vindication  of  another 
issue.  If  that  dairy  amendment  has  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  WIC  recipients 
of  this  country,  I  guarantee  you  it  is 
going  to  have  significant  impact  to  all 
consumers  because  consumers  across 
America  use  dairy  products,  milk,  and 
all  the  same  nutritional  items  that  are 
in  WIC.  So  what  we  did  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  dairy  program  is  to  dra- 
matically increase  the  cost  to  all  con- 
sumers of  dairy  products. 

In  this  amendment  we  are  going  to 
try  in  a  way,  albeit  less  than  successful 
in  my  opinion,  to  hold  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram harmless.  If  if  works,  if  that 
dairy  program  becomes  law,  and  I  hope 
it  does  not.  but  if  it  does  this  will  be  an 
effort  to  see  that  the  lowest-income 
consumers  do  not  get  hurt.  What  about 
the  rest?  All  in  the  name  of  helping  the 
dairy  program. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  KOHL  be 
added  as  a  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  adopted,  on  a  60  to  40  vote, 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Leahy,  Senator  Jeffords,  Senator 
Kasten,  and  myself  to  provide  emer- 
gency price  relief  to  dairy  farmers.  And 
I  want  to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  supported  us  in  our  efforts  to  keep 
thousands  of  dairy  farmers  fi-om  facing 
bankruptcy  this  year. 

After  yesterday's  vote,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DoMENici] 
voiced  concerns  about  the  possible  im- 
pact of  the  amendment  on  participa- 
tion rates  and  beneflt  levels  under  the 
WIC  Program. 

Let  me  respond.  First,  I  am — as  I 
know  the  other  sponsors  of  yesterday's 
amendment  are — very  willing  to  take 
whatever  precautions  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  WIC  participation  rates  do 
not  suffer  as  a  result  of  our  amend- 
ment. We  did  not  include  such  pre- 
cautions in  yesterday's  amendment  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
cause  significant  changes  in  WIC  bene- 
fit levels  or  program  participation. 

But  we  are  certainly  willing  to  do  so, 
and  we  have  prepared  an  amendment 
that  will  hold  the  WIC  Program  harm- 
less. It  ensures  that  funds  collected 
under  our  amendment  will  be  used  as 
needed  to  prevent  a  decline  in  WIC  Pro- 
gram participation  rates  caused  by  any 
Increase  in  retail  milk  prices. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  will 
adequately  protect  the  WIC  Program 
from  any  possible  impact  of  the  emer- 
gency dairy  legislation  adopted  yester- 
day. And  I  urge  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  for 
the  record  that  I  am  somewhat  trou- 
bled with  this  amendment.  I  under- 
stand that  Its  purpose  is  to  protect  the 
WIC  Program,  which  I  support,  but  the 
reason  that  it  concerns  me  is  that  the 
amendment  could  have  the  effect  of 
providing  additional  funds  for  the  WIC 
Program.  The  WIC  Program  is  a  discre- 
tionary account  funded  by  appropria- 
tions legislation.  The  amendment  of- 
fered appears  to  make  mandatory  fund- 
ing changes  in  this  discretionary  pro- 
gram. 

Because  of  this  concern  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  will 
agree,  and  I  have  conferred  with  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  and  he  associates  him- 
self with  my  remarks,  to  accept  the 
amendment  with  the  understanding 
that  we  are  accepting  it  in  order  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill  and  take 
the  bill  to  conference.  But  It  is  also  my 
Intention  not  to  use  this  bill  as  a  meth- 
od for  taking  away  the  discretionary 
nature  of  the  WIC  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  63)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  wait- 
ing momentarily.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill 
the  Senate  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes,  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist on  its  amendments,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  during  the 
conference  I  might  proceed  for  a  few 
minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  WIC  program 
and  indeed  join  every  year  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  to  push 
for  increases  in  the  WIC  funding. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  However,  I 
do  have  some  concerns  about  it.  Frank- 
ly, I  regret  that  we  have  started  down 
this  path  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have 
done  is  approve  a  dairy  price  increase 


for  fluid  milk.  Then,  realizing  that  an 
Increase  will  almost  certainly  hurt  nu- 
trition programs  such  as  WIC,  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  adding  a  very 
complicated  provision  to  offset  any  ad- 
ditional costs  to  the  WIC  Program. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  needlessly  com- 
plicated and  Indeed  to  be  starting  down 
a  new,  untried  policy  path. 

Some  of  the  problems: 

First,  this  amendment  would  safe- 
guard WIC,  or  at  least  it  is  intended  to. 
but  it  leaves  the  dairy  processors  and 
the  consumers  out  in  the  cold.  They 
still  have  to  pay  for  the  price  increase. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  WIC  off- 
set, this  sets  up  a  complicated  chain  of 
aid:  the  Government  raises  prices,  that 
helps  dairy  farmers,  they  in  turn  must 
subsidize  WIC  participants. 

All  this  subsidizing— a  circle  of  sub- 
sidies— gets  extremely  complicated, 
and  it  Is  not  good  policy. 

Third,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
class  1  milk  prices,  all  this  is  tem- 
porary. All  this  fuss  is  for  an  8-month 
change  in  prices. 

In  sum.  I  hope  that  the  conference 
committee  will  review  these  dairyAVIC 
amendments  carefully. 

Frankly,  all  this  might  have  been 
avoided  had  this  bill  been  studied  in 
committee,  and  studied  thoroughly. 
Then  we  might  have  been  able  to  evalu- 
ate the  bill  with  better  Information 
about  its  impact. 

AID  TO  TURKEY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  continued  support 
for  the  traditional  lO-to-7  ratio  of  Unit- 
ed States  military  aid  to  Turkey  and 
Greece.  In  recent  years,  this  tradition 
has  been  embodied  in  specific 
earmar kings  of  military  assistance  in 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriations 
bill. 

The  bill  we  are  about  to  pass,  H.R. 
1281,  contains  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion in  aid  to  Turkey  to  offset  losses 
due  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear,  however,  that  the  provi- 
sion of  this  assistance  is  an  exception 
and  does  not  alter  the  principle  of 
maintaining  the  lO-to-7  ratio  in  n-nnnfti 
appropriations. 

The  principle  of  the  lO-to-7  ratio  re- 
mains intact  and  continues  to  be.  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  Senators, 
the  best  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  just  American  foreign  policy  toward 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  region. 

PEACE  m  THE  MTODLE  EAST 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  has  just  emerged  from  6  months 
of  crisis  and  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East.  Yet  I  am  afraid  that  some  our 
policies  for  peace  may  be  sowing  the 
seeds  for  another  war. 

Several  times  during  the  past  decade 
we  have  had  to  send  U.S.  military 
forces  to  the  region  or  lend  U.S.  mili- 
tary protection  to  Arab  nations.  While 
we  were  successful  in  driving  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  Americans  do 
not  want  to  have  to  commit  lives  and 
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resources  to  a  similar  battle  in  the 
near  future.  Tet,  if  we  do  not  seize  this 
short  moment  of  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace,  chances  are 
great  that  we  will  have  to  send  the 
U.S.  military  back  to  the  Middle  East 
in  the  coming  decade. 

We  have  seen  how  Saddam  Hussein 
placed  the  highest  priority  upon  devel- 
opment of  his  military,  to  the  det- 
riment of  all  other  aspects  of  social  de- 
velopment. He  amassed  the  fourth  larg- 
est army  in  the  world  and  kept  it  ac- 
tively involved  in  waging  war  for  most 
of  the  decade.  When  the  8-year  war 
with  Iran  ended,  he  turned  his  army 
upon  Kuwait.  But  Saddam  didn't  de- 
velop this  army  in  a  vacuum.  He  was 
assisted  by  arms  sales  and  techno- 
logical assistance  fTom  the  developed 
world,  including  our  allies  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm— France  and  Germany — 
and  even  the  United  States.  Preoccupa- 
tion with  the  outcome  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  and  eagerness  to  find  a  market  for 
our  goods  blinded  us  and  our  allies  to 
the  true  nature  of  Saddam's  rule  and 
ambitions.  Over  the  last  6  months  we 
have  pcdd  dearly  for  that  lack  of  atten- 
tion. 

We  must  now  learn  from  our  past 
mistakes.  There  is  general  inter- 
national agreement  that  no  military 
assistance  should  be  provided  to  Iraq  as 
long  as  Saddam  remains  in  power.  Yet, 
the  rush  to  rearm  the  region  is  in  full 
swing.  On  February  28,  the  day  after 
the  cease-fire  was  announced,  the  ad- 
ministration informed  Congress  that  it 
plans  to  go  forward  vrith  a  sale  to 
Egypt  of  S1.6  billion  in  new  weapons, 
including  46  F-16  aircraft.  Egypt  was  a 
dependable  ally,  both  militarily  and 
politically,  throughout  the  gulf  con- 
flict and  deserves  U.S.  support  for  that 
stand.  Last  fall.  I  supported  the  for- 
giveness of  $6.7  billion  in  debt  incurred 
from  the  purchase  of  military  equip- 
ment from  the  United  States  in  prior 
years.  There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  poor  condition  of  the  Egyptian 
economy  makes  it  highly  unlikely  that 
Egypt  would  be  able  to  repay  this  debt 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  So  why  are 
we  encouraging  Egypt  to  get  even  fur- 
ther in  debt  with  this  new  military 
purchase?  How  does  an  Egyptian  arms 
buildup  affect  the  balance  in  the  re- 
gion? 

It  has  now  come  to  light  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  selling  al- 
most S20  billion  in  new  arms  to  Turkey 
and  a  variety  of  Arab  nations.  The  ar- 
gument is  being  made  that  if  we  are  to 
pull  our  military  out  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait,  we  must  beef  up  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  our  allies.  But  I  do 
not  buy  that.  Our  role  should  not  be 
that  of  permanent  policeman  of  the 
gulf,  nor  should  we  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  address  the  military  inequi- 
ties of  the  region.  Both  these  jobs 
would  best  be  handled  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  causes  of  instability  in 
the  Middle  East  are  many,  diverse  and 


ongoing,  Simply  arming  the  region 
today  S4 1  that  we  can  pull  out  tomorrow 
will  SOW  the  seeds  for  another  crisis 
within  ;he  decade.  The  nations  of  the 
region  eould  be  much  better  off  put- 
ting thJir  resources  into  social  and 
econom  c  development  instead  of  in- 
creased military  capabilities.  And  con- 
flicts ii  the  region  are  best  addressed 
by  greafer  emphasis  upon  a  U.N.  role, 
rather 
weaponi ; 
While 
for  S650 
tion  for 
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the  administration's  request 
million  for  Israel  in  compensa- 
military  costs  incurred  during 
the- gulf  conflict  is  different  from  di- 
rect mJ  litary  sales,  it  could  fuel  the 
same  fires  of  militarization.  Many  of 
the  Arjb  nations  feel  intimidated  by 
Israel's  military  superiority.  While  Is- 
rael considers  the  total  size  of  Arab  ar- 
mies art-ayed  against  it,  the  Arab  na- 
tions tend  to  compare  themselves  indi- 
vidually to  Israeli  military  prepared- 
ness. Tl  le  Israeli  Government  has  indi- 
cated it  i  willingness  to  discuss  restric- 
tions 01 1  arms  ^les,  and  we  ought  to 
pursue  hat  interest.  It  is  critical  that 
we  comider  the  political  and  military 
impact  3f  all  arms  sales  and  strive  to- 
ward gr  sater  regional  stability. 

Israel  s  fortitude  and  patience  in  en- 
during i-epeated  Iraqi  Scud  missile  at- 
tacks ^thout  retaliating  are  very 
commei  dable.  This,  combined  with  the 
quick  and  effective  United  States  re- 
sponse I  o  the  threat  to  Israel  have  con- 
siderab]  y  strengthened  the  United 
States-]  sraeli  relationship  over  the 
past  fei  r  months.  The  improved  tenor 
of  this  relationship  is  an  important 
condlti<  n  for  any  progress  toward 
peace  ii  the  region.  We  should  capital- 
ize up<  n  our  improved  relationship 
with  Isi  ael  and  our  better  standing  in 
the  Ari  b  community  to  advance  the 
peace  pi  ocess. 

Mr.  President,  many  nations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  suffering  from  the 
high  coi  t  of  the  war.  Beyond  the  devas- 
tation <  f  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia  has  sus- 
tained ( lirect  damage  and  considerable 
militar;'  cost.  Turkey  is  struggling  to 
cope  wi  th  the  sudden  losss  of  a  major 
portion  of  its  foreign  trade.  Many  Arab 
nations  have  taken  direct  and  indirect 
losses  because  of  their  participation  in 
the  emi  (argo  of  Iraq.  Six  gulf  nations 
have  al  ^o  conmiitted  troops  to  the  al- 
lied eff  >rt.  Most  of  these  nations  are 
not  rec  Jiving  compensation  for  these 
contribi  ttions  and  costs,  and  a  few  have 
pledged  additional  funds  to  the  Defense 
Coopers  tion  Account  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. We  continue  to  exert  considerable 
pressun  on  all  our  allies  to  follow 
througl!  on  their  pledges.  Military 
compensation  for  only  one  ally  seems 
to  me  to  make  the  case  for 
burdens  tiaring  more  difficult. 

Progr  !ss  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  wi  ,1  definitely  be  slow  and  gruel- 
ing. We  must  be  sure  that  all  other  as- 
pects o  U.S.  policy  are  supportive  of 
this  goj  1.  I  believe  that  further  arming 


of  the  powder  keg  that  is  the  Middle 
East  is  detrimental  to  that  goal.  It 
would  be  ihortsighted  of  us  to  get 
swept  up  ip  the  short-term  political 
and  financial  benefit  of  such  sales  and 
ignore  theiq  impact  upon  overall  trends 
in  the  regiin  and  the  long-term  pros- 
pects for  petu:e. 


Mr.  KEI 
farm  bill  ir 
by   the   Se^ 
Pryor]  and 
the  Secret 
lish   a   sei 


AORICUtTURAL  STABIUZATION  AND 
iNSERVATION  SERVICE 

^EY.  Mr.  President,  the  1990 
:ludes  a  provision  authored 
itor  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
this  Senator  that  directs 
ry  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
ite,  independent  appeals 
process  within  USDA's  Agricultural 
Stabilizatiqn  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

This  independent  appeals  structure 
was  enactol  in  response  to  concerns 
raised  by  ftirmers  across  the  country 
who  believe  that  the  same  ASCS  people 
were  acting  as  judge  and  jury  in  mak- 
ing final  I  determinations  regarding 
farmers'  compliance  with  our  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Unfortunitely,  Mr.  President,  our  ef- 
forts to  cr^te  a  separate  appeals  divi- 
sion at  AaCS  have  been  stymied  by 
USDA's  determination  that  a  provision 
in  the  fiscal  year  1991  agriculture  ap- 
propriations act  allows  the  Department 
to  ignore  the  farm  bill  mandate  to  es- 
tablish an  I  independent  appeals  divi- 
sion 

In  makin*  its  decision,  USDA  is  rely- 
ing on  sectijon  640  of  the  fiscal  year  1991 
Agriculturei  Appropriations  Act,  which 
reads  as  fol  ows: 

None  of  thi !  funds  In  the  Act  may  be  used 
to  establish  uny  new  office,  organization  or 
center  for  wilch  funds  have  not  been  pro- 
vided in  adv«  nee  in  Appropriations  Acts,  ex- 
cept that  tt  e  Department  may  carry  out 
planning  act!  irities. 

Mr.  Presilent,  as  a  member  of  both 
the  Appro  >riations  and  Agriculture 
Committee] ,  I  believe  that  USDA's  po- 
sition on  this  matter  is  just  plain 
wrong,  for  t  he  following  reason. 

ASCS  alieady  has  an  appeals  staff 
that  includes  hearing  officers,  clerks, 
and  so  on.  Thus  we  are  not  asking 
USDA  to  create  something  out  of  noth- 
ing. We  ai^  merely  asking  them  to  re- 
structure t  tieir  appeals  staff  in  such 
way  that  t  le  system  provides  farmers 
an  indepen  lent  and  fair  means  to  ap- 
peal advene  Farm  Program  rulings. 
Congress  re  fularly  appropriates  money 
for  the  exiiiting  appeals  staff,  and  we 
are  merely  telling  USDA  to  reorganize 
the  appeal^  staff  as  a  separate  struc- 
ture. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  asl:  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
Subcommittee  on 

Agricutlurej,  Rural  Development  and 
Related  Agencies,  if  he  agrees  that 
the  current  year's  agri- 
culture appropriations  act  allows 
USDA  to  isnore  the  mandate  included 
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in  the  farm  bill  to  establish  a  separate 
ASCS  appeals  division. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
reviewed  the  provisions  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  a^ee  that 
the  langTiage  included  in  the  fiscal  1991 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Act  does 
not  allow  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  ignore  the  provision  of  the 
1990  farm  bill  requiring  USDA  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  ASCS  appeals  division. 

The  farm  bill  provision  cited  by  the 
Senator  mandates  the  restructuring  of 
existing  agency  resources  and  person- 
nel, and  thus  does  not  violate  the  pro- 
hibition included  in  this  year's  agri- 
culture appropriations  act  that  pre- 
cludes the  creation  of  any  new  office  at 
USDA  not  supported  by  an  advance  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  interpretation  and  I  urge  the 
Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  to  adhere  to 
the  mandate  from  Congress. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  Senator 
Kerrey  and  Senator  Burdick  for  rais- 
ing this  important  issue  and  for  clari- 
fication that  section  640  of  the  fiscal 
year  1991  agriculture  appropriations 
act  should  not  be  interpreted  as  prohib- 
iting the  implementation  of  the  ASCS 
appeals  process  as  outlined  in  the  1990 
farm  bill. 

A  few  years  ago.  farmers  in  Arkansas 
were  caught  in  a  nightmare  of  inaction 
by  the  existing  ASCS  appeals  process 
and  although  most  of  the  farmers  were 
eventually  exonerated,  the  lengthy 
delays  forced  many  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  lesson  of  that  example,  and 
others,  led  me  to  applaud  the  work  of 
Senator  Kerrey  and  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Senator  Pryor.  for  language 
in  the  1990  farm  bill  to  establish  an 
ASCS  appeals  process  that  will  remove 
most  of  the  obstacles  that  farmers 
have  had  in  obtaining  a  speedy  and  pro- 
cedurally correct  means  to  address  any 
grievance  or  complaint  they  may  have 
with  an  action  by  ASCS. 

During  recent  hearings  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture. Rural  Development  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies,  I  submitted  questions  to 
ASCS  to  determine  their  intent  to  im- 
plement this  program.  Although  I  have 
not  received  a  formal  response  to  my 
questions,  all  indications  are  that  the 
answer  will  be  no.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
farm  periodicals  have  already  reported 
that  ASCS  plans  not  to  put  the  new  ap- 
peals process  in  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  a  failure 
of  ASCS  to  provide  this  Nation's  farm- 
ers with  the  appeals  process  as  outlined 
in  the  1990  farm  bill  will  be  seen  as  a 
breach  of  faith  by  farmers  who  looked 
to  this  new  process  as  a  necessary  tool 
to  deal  with  a  very  large  and  com- 
plicated Federal  agency. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
firom  Arkansas  for  his  remarks  and 
agree  that  farmers  need  an  appropriate 
forum  for  fair  and  equitable  review  of 
agency  actions.  As  I  have  stated,  the 


provision  of  the  1990  t&rm  bill  to  de- 
velop this  new  procedure  should  not  be 
read  as  to  apply  to  section  640  of  the 
fiscal  year  1991  agriculture  appropria- 
tions act.  As  the  Senator  points  out. 
the  farm  bill  requires  the  program  be 
developed  and  is  not  so  much  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  office  as  it  is  the  ref- 
ormation of  an  existing  practice. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
their  statements  and  I  join  with  Sen- 
ator Kerrey  in  urging  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
gressional mandate. 

UNEMPLOYMEaJT  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES  CONTTNOENCY  RESERVE  FUND 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  its  effort  to  include  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
before  us  additional  funding  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Program.  Due  to 
the  recession,  unemployment  claims 
have  increased  far  beyond  the  level  an- 
ticipated when  the  fiscal  year  1991  ap- 
propriations bill  was  being  drafted. 
Several  weeks  ago,  I  initiated  a  letter, 
signed  by  11  of  my  colleagues,  calling 
on  the  committee  to  provide  as  much 
as  twice  the  $100  million  which  the 
President  had  requested.  We  asked  for 
this  higher  amount  because  the  state 
agencies  which  administer  the  program 
believe  they  may  need  as  much  as  S200 
million  to  provide  benefits  on  a  timely 
basis  to  people  in  need. 

Congress  has  a  habit  of  underfundlng 
the  administrative  expenses  for  the  Un- 
employment Program.  Supplemental 
appropriations  for  unemployment  in- 
surance administrative  expenses  have 
been  required  in  10  of  the  past  18  years. 
It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  future 
course  of  the  economy.  So  it  really 
should  not  be  surprising  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  difficulty 
estimating  accurately  the  amount  of 
administrative  funding  that  will  be 
needed  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

For  this  reason,  I  and  my  11  col- 
leagues asked  the  committee  to  con- 
sider legislating  a  contingency  reserve 
fund,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  the  event  the 
committees'  projections  are  wrong.  I 
remind  Senators  that  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Program  more  than 
pays  for  its  own  administrative  ex- 
penses; last  year  the  administrative  ac- 
count of  the  UI  trust  fund  generated  a 
surplus  of  about  SI  billion.  These  reve- 
nues are  being  used  to  hide  the  size  of 
the  overall  fiscal  deficit  while  unem- 
ployed people  are  forced  to  wait  be- 
tween 4  and  6  weeks  before  receiving 
their  unemployment  checks.  This  is 
unacceptable. 

So  while  I  was  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee appropriated  $150  million,  and 
the  White  House  has  agreed  to  des- 
ignate this  as  emergency  funding— in- 
deed I  wrote  to  the  President  last 
month  to  ask  him  to  do  just  that — I  am 
concerned  that  the  $150  million  is  on 


the  low  range  of  what  the  states 
project  their  needs  to  be.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense in  our  society's  safety  net.  The 
Unemployment  Insurance  Program  is 
not  the  place  to  scrimp  or  cut  comers. 
Companies  and  workers  finance  this 
program  directly;  the  least  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  is  ensure  that  the 
program  delivers  the  benefits  when 
they  are  needed.  During  a  recession,  an 
unemployment  check  is  sometimes  the 
only  thing  that  stands  between  a  per- 
son and  foreclosure  or  even  hunger. 

For  this  reason,  I  continue  to  believe 
strongly  that  Congress  should  include 
in  this  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  a  contingency  reserve  fund.  The 
language  I  propose  would  provide  an 
additional   £30  million   in   fiscal   year 

1991  for  every  100,000  person  increase  in 
the  average  weekly  insured  unemploy- 
ment level — including  a  pro  rata 
amount  for  any  increment  less  than 
100,000— above  the  3.345  million  level  as- 
sumed in  the  President's  fiscal  year 

1992  budget  request.  The  monejrs  would 
be  appropriated  from  the  employment 
security  administration  account  of  the 
unemployment  trust  fund. 

This  is  similar  to  the  way  the  Social 
Security  system  provides  for  adequate 
administrative  expenses.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  there  is  an  even  greater  need 
for  a  contingency  fund  in  the  UI  Pro- 
gram, since  it  is  much  harder  to  pre- 
dict the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
a  year  in  advance  than  it  is  to  predict 
the  number  of  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries. The  former  is  a  function  of 
the  notoriously  unpredictable  business 
cycle;  the  latter  is  primarily  a  function 
of  demographics. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  establishing  such  a  contin- 
gency reserve;  however,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Byrd,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education,  Senator  Harkin.  have 
agreed  to  pursue  this  proposal  and  ad- 
dress it  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  appro- 
priations bill.  On  the  basis  of  these  as- 
surances from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators I  will  withhold  my  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HARKm.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  courtesy  in  this 
matter.  He  and  his  colleagues  have 
identified  a  legitintiate  problem  area 
and  put  forward  an  interesting  and 
promising  proposal.  As  he  knows,  in 
our  review  of  this  ];Ht>posal,  we  have 
had  favorable  consultations  with  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  with  re- 
spect to  how  such  a  contingency  re- 
serve fund  would  be  scored  as  part  of 
the  budget.  I  regret,  however,  that  the 
administration's  lack  of  support  for 
this  provision  could  slow  down  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  Neverthe- 
less, I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
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Michigan  that  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
proposal  and  will  attempt  to  address  it 
In  the  context  of  the  fiscal  year  1992 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  just  say  that  I 
share  the  Senator  from  Michigan's  con- 
cern about  the  need  to  provide  for  fully 
adequate  administrative  funding  for 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Program. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  I  negotiated  ex- 
tensively with  OMB  to  get  funding  for 
unemployment  insurance  declared  an 
emergency.  According  to  the  latest 
data  from  the  Labor  Department,  a 
supplemental  of  $150  million  will  fully 
reimburse  States  for  all  anticipated 
costs  of  processing  unemployment 
claims  firom  April  1,  1991,  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1991. 

I  also  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
courtesy  in  withholding  his  amend- 
ment in  order  to  expedite  passage  of 
this  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  I  would  like  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  in  indicating  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  my  support  for  revisit- 
ing this  proposal  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  their  consideration  and  assurances. 

NAVT  REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  READY 
RESERVE  FORCE  VESSELS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Inouye,  an 
issue  that  is  of  mutual  interest  and  of 
national  concern. 

The  workers  at  our  Navy  shipyards 
are  a  critical  national  asset  that  is  in 
jeopardy  if  current  Navy  plans  con- 
tinue unabated.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  provided  by  the  Navy,  reduc- 
tions in  the  Navy  ship  repair  and  main- 
tenance budget  will  cause  the  loss  of 
almost  12,000  workers  at  our  public 
shipyards  by  fiscal  year  1993.  This  total 
represents  almost  20  percent  of  the 
skilled  workers  at  our  shipyards.  That 
is  more  workers  than  are  employed  in 
many  Federal  agencies. 

These  are  the  same  skilled  workers 
whose  dedicated  contributions  to  fleet 
readiness  were  so  evident  in  the  re- 
sponsiveness and  dependability  of  the 
fleet  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 
In  my  own  State,  the  Charleston  Navy 
Shipyard,  long  recognized  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  its  work  force  and  quality  of 
its  workmanship,  is  threatened  by  a  re- 
duction in  force  in  fiscal  year  1992  that 
could  affect  over  a  thousand  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league is  raising  an  important  issue.  I, 
too,  am  concerned  about  the  erosion  of 
our  industrial  base  and  capability  to 
respond  to  future  situations  in  which 
U.S.  military  forces  may  need  to  be  de- 
ployed. These  shipyard  workers  are 
highly  skilled  and  have  acquired  exper- 
tise from  long  years  of  training  and  ex- 
perience. 

I  am  very  aware  of  the  reductions 
that  some  in  the  Navy  leadership  be- 
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lieve  wi  11  occur  during  the  next  few 
years,  i  a  the  Senator  knows.  Pearl 
Harbor  '.  favy  Shipyard  also  employs  a 
skilled  pork  force  with  a  long  and 
proud  tmdition  of  excellence.  The  Ha- 
waii shipyard  also  is  threatened  by  the 
same  magnitude  of  employment  reduc- 
tions that  the  Senator  mentioned. 

Mr.  H(  iLLINGS.  The  question  is  what 
to  do  to  avert  such  a  significant  deg- 
radation in  our  industrial  facilities  and 
manpow  sr.  Obviously,  the  Senate  could 
adopt  legislated  manpower  floors  such 
as  the  Oongress  has  previously  done 
with  the  work  force  at  Army  depots. 

That  s  lould  not  be  our  course.  Rath- 
er. I  be]  ieve,  that  we  should  focus  on 
workloa  I  and  making  our  Navy  ship- 
yards mjre  productive.  To  this  end,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
currently  operating  over  70  maritime 
administration  Ready  Reserve  Force 
vessels  in  support  of  our  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  With  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  these  ships  will  return  to 
the  Unit  5d  States  and  the  Navy  is  obli- 
gated to  repair  and  refurbish  them  be- 
fore pla<  ing  them  back  into  RRF  ports. 

It  wou  d  seem  a  wise  and  appropriate 
course  o  I  action  to  ensure  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  ready  reserve 
force  d©  tctivations  are  carried  out  at 
our  Nav;  t  shipyards.  I  believe  it  would 
be  fair  a  nd  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Navy  anp  the  Maritime  fleet  if  half  of 
these  RrlF  refurbishments  were  per- 
formed n  U.S.  Navy  shipyards.  This 
would  a]  pear  to  provide  the  type  of  di- 
versity and  workload  to  enable  our 
shipyard  s  to  become  more  efficient  and 
retain  ai  i  adequate  workforce. 

Mr.  n«iOUYE.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
league, he  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, hat  made  an  excellent  suggestion. 
He  and  I  have  worked  together  for 
many  y(  ars  on  sealift  and  defense  is- 
sues. Th  s  proposal  has  merit  and  I  will 
request  hat  it  be  endorsed  by  the  con- 
ferees ti»  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental i  ppropriations  bill. 

JSl  ARS  FISCAL  YEAR  1991  FUNDING 

Mr.  :  )eCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
would  t  le  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  D<  fense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committ  ee  yield  to  this  Senator  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  on  the  joint  sur- 
veillance target  attack  radar  system 
[JSTAR$]  ground  station  modules 
funding. 

Mr.  niOUYE.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona for  that  purpose. 


DiiCONCINI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
Aa 


JSTARS 


Mr 
man.  Aa  the  chairman  may  be  aware, 
when  th!  original  fiscal  year  1991  sup- 
plement l1  was  forwarded  to  Congrress, 
it  incluc  Bd  a  request  for  $7.9  million  in 
Army  research  and  development  fund- 
ing for  1  he  ground  station  modules  to 
continue  the  JSTARS  Research  Pro- 
gram wljich  was  interrupted  when  the 


system,  and  its  ground  sta- 


tion mc  lules.  were  shipped  to  Saudi 
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Arabia  for 
Shield  and 
counts,  the 
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use  in  Operation  Desert 
Desert  Storm.  By  all  ac- 
system — even  though  it  is 
development  state — proved 
its  worth  leyond  the  Army  and  Air 
Force's  expectations. 

Mr.  McCain,  if  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  woifld  yield,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand on  his  comments. 

DEC0NCINI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  jcoUeague  from  Arizona  for 
a  comment. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Presidmt,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Joint  STARS  equipment  de- 
ployed during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  was 
a  highly  critical  factor  in  our  military 
achievement.  In  hearings  before  Con- 
gress in  the  past  2  weeks.  Joint  STARS 
has  been  given  special  praise  by  Penta- 
gon representatives.  JSTARS  provided 
the  eyes  for  following  Iraqi  troops,  ve- 
hicles, and  tonvoy  movements.  Its  im- 
agery is  remarkable.  It  provided  nec- 
essary intelligence  both  before  and 
after  an  attiack.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  savad  allied  lives.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Because  the 
JSTARS  Development  Program  was  in- 
terrupted b^  the  gulf  war.  the  Army 
has  already!  acknowledged  that  there 
may  be  a  3-  to  6-month  slip  in  the  pro- 
gram without  the  appropriation  of  sup- 
plemental fhnds.  There  may  also  be 
valuable  operational  data  which  may 
have  been  collected  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  which  may  have  an 
impact  on  this  development  program. 

Mr.  Presiaent,  am  I  correct  that,  if 
the  Army  and  Defense  Department  pro- 
vide the  Dejfense  Subcommittee  accu- 
rate and  reliable  data  on  the  need  for, 
and  ability  to  effectively  use,  supple- 
mental fundp  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
they  could  submit  to  Congress  an  expe- 
dited reproframming  request  for  the 
Army's  Gro^ind  Station  Module  Devel- 
•am? 

The  Senator  is  correct. 
Department  may  be  able 
ccurate  and  reliable  data 
ity  for  an  above  threshold 
ng  in  order  to  avoid  any 
in  the  program. 
CINI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  If  I  may  ask  another 
question,  shjould  the  Pentagon  provide 
ta  as  part  of  a 
ng  request  to  Congress, 
airman  be  willing  to  con- 
request  on  an  expedited 
ly,  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
a  revised  list  of  items — 
TARS— that  it  has  deter- 
be  made  a  part  of  a  sup- 
ppropriations  bill,  would 
the  chairmafti  be  willing  to  work  with 
me  on  resolving  this  issue  in  con- 
ference? 
Mr.  mOUVE.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
reliable  and  accurate  data 
Do  this  subcommittee  in  a 
reprogrammlng  request,  that  request 
will  be  expeditiously  considered.  Also, 
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if  the  Defense  Department  provides  the 
subcommittee  with  additional  informa- 
tion, I  can  assure  both  Senators  that  I 
will  see  what  we  can  do  in  conference. 

Mr.  DECONCmi.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  courtesy  in  considering 
this  request. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  join  my  colleagrue 
from  Arizona  in  thanking  the  chair- 
man. 


CHALLENGER  CENTER  FOR  SPACE 
SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  Senators, 
Adams,  Mkulski,  Bond,  and  myself 
wish  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  during 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  October  1988,  Public 
Law  100-104  was  enacted  by  Congress 
establishing  the  Challenger  Center  for 
Space  Science  Education  and  allowing 
for  its  headquarters  to  be  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  April  1989, 
an  exclusive  rights  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  Challenger  Center  and 
the  D.C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
conveying,  at  no  direct  cost  to  the 
Challenger  Center,  parcel  76  for  pur- 
poses of  locating  their  headquarters 
there.  Any  minimal  negotiated  value  of 
the  property  would  be  offset  by  the 
value  of  the  center's  services  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  and  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  community. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  yield  for  a 
question.  The  Senator  from  Utah  indi- 
cates a  value  offset  by  the  center's 
services  to  the  District's  public 
schools.  What  are  those  services? 

Mr.  GARN.  Challenger  Center  was  es- 
tablished as  a  learning  center  for  ev- 
eryone, but  primarily  children,  in 
space  science.  Its  hope  is  to  get  chil- 
dren excited  about  science  education 
by  giving  them  a  hands-on  experience 
with  life  in  the  21st  century.  The  cen- 
ter would  benefit  teachers  and  students 
of  the  District  and  the  broader  commu- 
nity. It  would  benefit  Challenger  Cen- 
ter as  well  by  providing  direct  access 
to  those  underrepresented  minority 
students  which  are  the  heart  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Has  the  conveyance  of 
the  land  taken  place? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  land 
conveyance  has  not  taken  place.  The 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  dragging 
their  feet  on  this  matter.  In  fact,  in 
March  1990,  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  erroneously  attached  a 
S16,768,000  price  tag  to  parcel  76.  Even 
with  this  cash  payment  demand,  the 
Challenger  Center  Board  reaffirmed 
their  intent  to  build  the  headquarters 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  with  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  to  convey  the  land 
as  originally  agreed,  at  no  cost.  The 
Challenger  Center  proposed  an  ex- 
change of  appraisals  for  comment, 
after    they    had    an    independent    ap- 


praisal which  set  the  value  of  parcel  76 
at  $3,500,000.  In  January  of  this  year, 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  re- 
jected the  Challenger  Center's  ap- 
praisal without  comment  on  technical 
inadequacies.  The  Challenger  Center 
continues  to  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  but 
to  no  avail. 

The  Challenger  Center  has  also  re- 
cently attempted  to  speak  with  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Sharon  Pratt  Dixon.  Although  they 
have  been  unable  to  meet  with  her  as 
of  yet,  the  Challenger  Center  continues 
to  reaffirm  their  intent  to  build  their 
headquarters  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  keeping  with  the  original  intent 
of  Public  Law  100-104. 

Ms.  MKULSKI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes. 

Ms.  MUCULSKI.  I  first  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Sharon  Pratt  Dixon,  in  her  attempts  to 
get  the  city  back  on  track.  She  has  a 
difficult  task. 

The  Challenger  Center's  Learning 
Center  would  be  of  immeasurable  value 
to  the  children  of  the  District,  and 
many  others  as  well.  The  Challenger 
Center  has  a  learning  center  in  my 
State,  which  I  have  visited  many 
times.  It  provides  a  fabulous  resource 
for  children  and  adults  as  well  to  learn 
about  life  in  the  future  and  about  space 
science.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Mayor  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  know  if  the 
Challenger  Center  is  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  construction  if  the  land 
conveyance  can  be  secured? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  learn- 
ing center  headquarters  is  ready  to  be 
built  as  soon  as  they  get  the  property. 
The  designs  are  finished.  We  simply 
await  action  by  the  D.C.  government. 
In  fact,  the  Challenger  Center,  while 
waiting  for  the  outcome  of  the  land 
conveyance,  has  been  negotiating  with 
the  D.C.  Public  Schools  Administration 
to  pursue  use  of  an  empty  warehouse, 
located  across  the  street  from  parcel 
76,  on  H  Street,  as  an  interim  facility. 
In  August  1990,  Challenger  Center 
signed  a  preliminary  agreement  with 
D.C.  Public  Schools  to  lise  the  H  Street 
warehouse  as  an  interim  facility.  That 
effort  has  now  been  sidetracked  as  well 
by  the  D.C.  government,  who  owns  the 
property.  The  Challenger  Center,  to 
this  point,  has  spent  S900.000  in  their  ef- 
fort to  abide  by  their  decision  to  locate 
their  headquarters  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  President,  this  amount 
of  money  could  have  built  three  learn- 
ing centers.  That  could  have  benefited 
numerous  children.  However,  none  of 
the  money  spent  has  gone  to  help  chil- 
dren, which  is  a  shame.  Afterall,  they 
are  the  reason  the  Challenger  Center 
was  established. 

The  Challenger  Center  Board  is  ex- 
tremely  frustrated   with   the   govern- 


ment of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  and 
frankly.  Congress  should  be  as  well. 
The  Nation's  Capitol  stands  to  loose  a 
very  valuable  learning  tool  for  its  chil- 
dren. The  Challenger  Center  has  sev- 
eral valid,  outstanding  offers  of  alter- 
nate locations  for  their  headquarters. 
They  have  been  extremely  patient.  The 
time  is  now  to  act  to  secure  this  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BOND.  If  the  Senator  frcmi  Utah 
will  yield. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Utah  is 
saying.  It  is  a  shame  that  this  much 
time  has  gone  by,  and  no  one  has  bene- 
fited. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  in- 
clude language  in  the  D.C.  chapter  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1281  re- 
flecting the  desire  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Mayor's  office  work  with  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Challenger  Cen- 
ter in  securing  the  conveyance  of  this 
property  for  their  headquarters,  and 
that  they  work  in  an  expedient  man- 
ner. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

SOUD  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  not  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1281.  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  but  to  offer 
my  thoughts  on  an  issue  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year  during  debate  on 
H.R.  5311,  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Irunbia,  fiscal  year  1991. 

During  consideration  of  the  District's 
fiscal  year  1991  appropriations.  Senator 
ROBB  and  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  to  require  that  an 
environmental  impact  statement  be 
completed  prior  to  the  expansion  of  the 
1-95  sanitary  landfill  at  Lorton,  VA. 

Mr.  President,  in  March  1909,  the 
Congress  enacted  a  statute  which  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Government  to 
begin  acquiring  property  in  Lorton. 
VA,  for  the  purposes  of  housing  a  pris- 
on workhouse  and  reformatory  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  United 
States  continues  to  hold  title  to  the 
more  than  3,000  acres  which  comprise 
the  District's  Lorton  Reformatory  Res- 
ervation. 

In  1971,  the  District,  Fairfax  County, 
Arlington  County,  and  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria entered  into  an  agreement 
under  which  290  acres  of  this  Federal 
reservation  were  set  aside  for  use  as  a 
municipal  waste  landfill.  Leachate 
flowing  from  this  landfill  into  Mills 
Branch  of  the  Occuoquan  River  has 
caused  Fairfax  County,  the  operator  of 
the  landfill  since  1982,  to  be  cited  with 
numerous  violations  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral clean  water  statutes. 
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While  the  House  and  Senate  agreed 
to  require  an  environmental  impact 
statement,  the  conference  committee 
of  the  fiscal  year  1991  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  bill  agreed  to 
delete  this  provision  because  of  good 
faith  commitments  by  Fairfax  County 
to  conduct  an  environmental  impact 
statement  without  a  Federal  mandate. 

The  ongoing  environmental  problems 
at  the  existing  landfill  including  leach- 
ate  flowing  into  Mills  Branch  and  the 
Occuoquan  River,  the  associated  in- 
crease in  truck  and  private  vehicular 
trafHc  from  any  expansion  on  the  al- 
ready severely  congested  Interstate  95 
corridor  and  local  arterial  roads,  the 
lack  of  imp6M:t  mitigation  measurs  and 
failure  to  examine  alternatives  contin- 
ues to  give  me  great  concern. 

In  February  1988  the  Alexandria-Ar- 
lington waste  to  energy  facility  opened 
and  In  June  1990  Fairfax  County's  1-95 
energy  resource  recovery  facility 
opened  and  does  process  some  of  the 
District's  solid  waste.  Because  of  these 
facilities,  Virginia  jurisdictions  send 
less  than  220  tons  per  day  of  solid  waste 
to  the  Lorton  landfill. 

The  existing  landfill  at  Lorton  re- 
ceives approximately  1,800  tons  per  day 
of  waste.  Of  this  amount,  about  1,600 
tons  of  solid  waste  per  day  is  received 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Federal  Government.  A  portion  of  this 
waste  is  landfilled  and  a  portion  is  sent 
to  Fairfax  County's  incinerator  at 
Lorton  because  of  the  available  capac- 
ity. 

In  recent  actions  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  pro- 
posal for  a  147-acre  expansion  of  the 
landfill  has  been  terminated.  The  cur- 
rent landfill  will  close  either  when  it 
reaches  its  design  capacity  or  as  man- 
dated by  State  regulations. 

While  it  is  unclear  at  this  time  what 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  do  to 
manage  their  solid  wastes.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia could  proceed  with  an  expansion  of 
landfill  capacity  and  assume  the  oper- 
ations ot  the  new  landfill  under  the 
District's  current  rights  at  Lorton. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  the  new  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  every  success 
in  the  formidable  tasks  ahead  of  the 
city.  Also,  I  recognize  the  legitimate 
needs  of  local  jurisdictions  to  effec- 
tively manage  their  solid  wastes.  How- 
ever, our  first  priority  must  be  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment in  the  Lorton  area. 

While  I  have  joined  in  discussions 
with  the  afi^ected  jurisdictions  on  im- 
proving the  management  of  solid 
wastes  generated  by  the  region,  it  is 
my  intention  to  return  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  this  matter  during  debate  on 
the  fiscal  year  1992  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriations  bill. 

More  effective  measures  must  be  im- 
plemented to  reduce  the  volume  or 
quantity  of  waste  generated  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  and  by  the  Federal 
Govern!  lent  through  improvements 
and  up(  rades  needed  at  the  District's 
SWRC  1  Eicility.  And,  if  any  expansion 
in  lan<  fill  capacity  occurs  on  the 
Lorton  reservation,  regardless  of  the 
operate:',  an  environmental  impact 
stateme  at  must  be  completed. 

BU  tEAU  OF  RECLAMATION  FUNDING 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  thj  t  California  is  in  its  fifth  and 
worst  y  sar  of  a  drought  is  well  known. 
And  it  is  not  just  California  that  is 
feeling  the  effects  of  drought;  many 
Westerfl  States  are  seeing  their  res- 
ervoir l4vels  at  all  time  lows. 

In  Cajpfomia  alone,  the  State  has  se- 
verely ciirtailed  the  allocation  of  State 
project  vater,  and  has  halted  deliveries 
for  agricultural  users.  On  the  Federal 
level,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
Central  Valley  project  [CVP]  has  re- 
duced i  s  urban  and  agricultural  allo- 
cations Dy  approximately  75  percent. 

The  d  rought  has  placed  all  Califor- 
nians  ai  d  many  Western  State  commu- 
nities ii  the  difficult  position  of  trying 
to  balai  ce  the  need  of  our  families,  our 
commui  lities  and  our  industries,  with 
the  leg  timate  needs  of  our  precious 
environinental  resources— fish  and 
wildlife 

Comit  issioner  Dennis  Underwood  of 
the  Bu'eau  of  Reclamation  has  in- 
formed the  California  congressional 
delegation  that  despite  the  recent 
rains,  cunulative  precipitation  in  the 
State  ii ;  about  52  percent  of  average 
and  the  storage  in  major  reservoirs  is 
53  perc€  nt  of  average.  Using  these  fig- 
ures, th  i  Bureau  estimates  that  carry- 
over for  next  year  will  be  only  slightly 
higher  i  han  it  was  in  1977,  the  driest 
year  on  record. 

Relief  is  needed,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
am  plessed  the  bill  before  us,  the  ur- 
gent su  >plemental  appropriations  bill, 
provide!  S20  million  in  supplemental 
funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  provi  ie  for  high  priority,  emergency 
needs  cj  used  by  the  drought. 

I  am  I  ;oncerned,  the  level  of  funding 
in  the  pommittee's  bill  is  below  the 
House-pBssed  measure  which  provides 
$30  million  for  these  purposes,  and  pro- 
vides uifeently  needed  relief  to  Califor- 
nia and  the  other  Western  reclamation 
States. 

I  appi  eciate  the  attention  and  sup- 
port Se  lators  Johnston  and  Hatfield 
have  shown  in  providing  this  funding 
assistan  ce,  but  I  am  concerned  that  it 
may  nolt  be  enough.  Seeing  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Sub- 
committee are  on  the  floor,  I  would  ask 
for  thei-  commitment  to  consider  and 
hopeful  y  support  the  higher  appropria- 
tion wh  sn  they  meet  with  the  House  in 
conferei  ce  later  this  week. 

Mr.  ,  OHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Seymour  for  his 
kind  re  narks  and  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  California's  drought  needs. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  subcommittee  is 
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aware  of  tte  crisis  California  and  the 
other  16  reqlamation  States  are  facing, 
and  we  did  make  an  effort  to  provide 
for  the  fullj  funding  level,  but  bumped 
up  against  ^ur  budget  ceiling.  We  have 
reviewed  the  reports  out  of  California 
and  the  other  Western  States  and  agree 
that  current  precipitation  will  not 
fully  alleviate  the  burden  of  the 
drought.  Wa  want  to  help. 

As  the  Sepator  has  stated,  the  House 
did  provide  $30  million  for  these  pur- 
poses, so  it  as  an  issue  that  we  will  dis- 
cuss with  tfie  House  conferees.  I  hope 
that  agreement  can  be  reached  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  benefit  possible  to 
California  and  the  other  drought- 
stricken  States,  and  I  will  work  to  this 
end  in  conference. 

Mr.  HA-^IELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  confirm  what  the  chair- 
man of  our  subconunittee.  Senator 
Johnston,  las  said.  I  am  aware  of  the 
serious  problems  facing  California  and 
the  other  Iq  reclamation  States  at  this 
d  understand  the  impor- 
ts Bureau  of  Reclamation 
mergency  relief  efforts.  I 
my  friend  from  California 
nee  of  my  willingness  to 
im  and  the  members  of  the 
ommittee  to  see  that  Cali- 
other  Western  States' 
eds    are     adequately     ad- 


juncture   a; 
tance  of  t; 
funding  to 
want  to  gi 
every  ass 
work  with 
conference 
fornia's 
drought     n 
dressed. 

Mr.  SE 
thank  my 
the  willini 
in  conferen 


[OUR.     Mr.     President,     I 
fistinguished  colleagues  for 
tess  to  discuss  this  matter 
te,  and  appreciate  their  sup- 
port for  emergency  drought  relief  fund- 
ing. 

ATMOSPHERIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  attention 

to  the  atmiospheric  sciences,  particu- 

ilates  to  global  warming, 

unprecedented  levels.  We 

are  proud  of  the  role  the 

mter  for  Atmospheric  Re- 

L]   has    played — and   will 

play — in   providing   more 

Information  on  the  changes 

we  have  wrt>ught  on  Earth's  biosphere. 

For  nearly  30  years,  NCAR  has  been 

one  of  the  world's  most  important  and 

respected  atmospheric  research  insti- 

s  not  an  overstatement  to 


larly  as  it 
has  reache(j 
in  Coloradc 
National  C^ 
search  [NC 
continue  td 
and  better 


tutions.  It 


say  that  ^CAR  has  credentials— par- 
ticularly ill  the  computer  modeling 
area— that  ire  superior  to  any  organi- 
zation in  th  i  world. 

Unfortuns  tely,  as  the  need  for  mere 
definitive  iinswers  from  the  atmos- 
pheric science  community  has  in- 
creased sijnificantly,  the  resources 
provided  to  the  Nation's  premier  re- 
search insti  :.ution  have  been  dwindling. 
It  is  appare:  it  that  the  declining  budget 
trends  at  WCAR  are  precipitating  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  morale  and  capa- 
bilities of  N  CAR'S  scientists. 

During  tlie  past  5  years.  NCAR  has 
met  a  numl  er  of  pressing  national  pri- 
orities in  the  atmospheric  sciences — 
from  the  deplojrment  of  advanced 
equipment   for   observing   the   atmos- 
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phere  and  the  oceans  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ocean  circulation  models. 
NCAR  also  conducts  programs  in  at- 
mospheric chemistry,  solar  variability, 
climate  analysis  and  modeling,  ocean- 
ography, cloud  systems  and  the  hydro- 
logic  cycle.  atmosphere-biosphere 
interactions  and  climate  impacts  that 
are  essential  to  the  United  States 
Global  Change  Program.  NCAR  pro- 
vides valuable  scientific,  computing 
and  experimental  support  to  the  entire 
university  atmospheric  sciences  com- 
munity. 

Advanced  global  climate  change 
modeling  is  impossible  without  the  use 
of  supercomputers.  NCAR  lacks  a 
supercomputer  of  its  own.  but  has  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  sharing 
supercomputer  time  with  the  National 
Test  Facility  [NTF]  at  Falcon  Air 
Force  Base  in  Colorado  Springs.  They 
have  submitted  a  proposal  to  fund  this 
cooperative  effort  to  the  DOD's  Strate- 
gic Environmental  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Program  [SERDP].  Would  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, who  was  the  leader  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  SERDP,  conunent  on 
whether  in  his  view  this  sort  of  project 
would  be  an  appropriate  use  of  SEaiDP 
funds? 

Mr.  NUNN.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
creating  the  Strategic  Environmental 
Research  and  Development  Program 
was  to  focus  the  use  of  Department  of 
Defense  assets  for  environmental  re- 
search purposes.  The  collaborative  ef- 
fort of  the  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  with  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  office  is  exactly  the 
type  of  work  the  SERDP  was  created 
to  encourage. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
NCAR  has  identified  an  opportunity  for 
the  SERDP  to  accelerate  progress  to- 
ward reliable  predictions  of  global  and 
regional  climate  changes  in  the 
decedes  ahead.  This  proposal  solicits 
supercomputer  time  on  the 
supercomputers  within  the  SERDP  do- 
main, upgrades  to  the  NCAR  Mass 
Storage  System  [MSS],  and  money  for 
progrramming  support.  These  facilities 
will  be  dedicated  to  climate  change 
modeling  research,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  defining  and  reducing  model 
uncertainties  and  on  climate  model 
performance  assessment. 

The  availability  of  allocated 
supercomputer  time  dedicated  to  cli- 
mate modeling  would  accelerate 
progress  in  quantifying  and  reducing 
major  uncertainties  associated  with 
current  models,  particularly  those  at 
the  regional  scale  where  climate 
changes  are  likely  to  be  the  largest  and 
have  the  greatest  impact.  Focused 
studies  to  define  better  the  critical 
role  of  the  clouds,  oceans,  greenhouse 
gasses,  ecosystems  processes  and  ice  in 
climate  change  would  be  possible.  More 
extensive  studies  of  the  regional  im- 
pacts of  global  change  would  also  be 
possible    with    these   additional   com- 


putational resources  available.  Perhaps 
most  important,  a  large  number  of  sen- 
sitivity and  validation  studies  could  be 
conducted  to  identify  which  research 
objectives  are  of  the  highest  priority 
and  to  quantify  the  accuracy  of  current 
climate  change  predictions. 

Under  this  proposal,  SERDP  would 
provide  allocated  supercomputer  time 
over  a  2-year  period,  for  the  execution 
of  climate  models.  The  vast  amount  of 
model  output  data  generated  would  be 
transported  to  the  NCAR  MSS  for 
archiving  and  auialysis.  Vairious  up- 
grades are  requested  for  the  NCAR 
MSS  because  of  the  impact  that  will  be 
caused  by  importing  an  additional  one 
to  three  terabytes  of  data  per  year.  In 
addition,  support  staff  will  be  needed 
at  NCAR  for  climate  model  develop- 
ment and  management  of  the  ongoing 
execution  of  climate  models  at  the  re- 
mote SERDP  Computer  Center.  NCAR 
proposes  to  contribute  many  of  its  ex- 
isting facilities  and  support  ftinctions 
to  this  effort,  thus  enabling  the  sci- 
entific staff  to  rapidly  make  use  of  the 
model  results.  The  model  output  data 
archived  from  this  effort  will  contrib- 
ute to  future  studies  by  both  NCAR  sci- 
entists and  university  researchers  to 
resolve  the  issues  of  model  sensitivity, 
validation,  and  improved  model  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  NCAR 
has  performed  outstanding  work  in  the 
past.  I  am  convinced  that  it  can  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  United  States  and 
the  world  on  global  climate  research  in 
cooperation  with  the  NTF  in  Colorado 
Springs.  But,  as  I  have  just  explained, 
NCAR  will  require  funds  to  implement 
this  cooperative  effort.  It  is  this  Sen- 
ator's hope  that  the  DOD  will  fund  this 
program  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
for  the  SERDP. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  too  fully  support  the 
work  of  this  center,  a  national  consor- 
tia of  universities  actively  engaged  in 
global  climate  research.  However,  for 
the  SERDP  to  work  as  envisioned,  we 
must  refrain  from  earmarking  any  of 
these  funds  for  specific  projects.  The 
Defense  Department  must  have  the 
flexibility  to  determine  its  priorities 
and  its  capabilities  in  making  funding 
decisions  under  the  environmental  re- 
search program. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  appreciate  and  share 
the  chairman's  concerns. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  conclude  by  say- 
ing to  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
that  I  do  hope  the  Defense  Department 
decides  to  fund  this  worthwhile  re- 
search project  proposed  by  NCAR.  and 
I  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  IN0U"5fE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  wants  the  Defense 
Department  to  allocate  $2,500,000  of 
previously  appropriated,  fiscal  year 
1991  funds  for  the  Strategic  Environ- 
mental Research  and  Development  Pro- 
gram [SERDP]  for  execution  of  climate 
models  and  upgrading  a  data  storage 
system  by  the  National  Center  for  At- 


mospheric Research.  This  effort  would 
be  conducted  at  the  National  Test  Fa- 
cility of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive Organization. 

It  is  our  understanding  that,  upon  re- 
lease of  an  appropriate  amount  of 
SERDP  funds,  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  already  intends  to 
make  these  funds  available  for  this 
purpose.  Our  colleague  seeks  to  expe- 
dite and  ensure  this  allocation  process, 
and  we  supi>ort  him  in  this  endeavor. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  USER  FEES 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  engage 
in  a  discussion  with  me  regarding  the 
proposed  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture rule  to  establish  user  fees  for 
agricultural  quarantine  and  in8i>ection 
services? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
discuss  this  very  important  matter 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  I  have  two  major 
concerns,  one  of  procedure  and  the 
other  of  substance.  On  the  matter  of 
procedure,  I  am  very  opposed  to 
USDA's  2  week  conmient  period,  rather 
than  the  30  days  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  and  the 
April  1,  1991.  automatic  effective  date 
for  the  airlines  to  collect  the  fees.  I  see 
no  reason  to  bypass  the  APA  proce- 
dures which  are  intended  to  provide  all 
Interested  parties  with  a  sufficient 
time  to  comment  and  an  adequate  time 
for  the  agency  to  respond  to  those  com- 
ments. In  addition,  the  proposed  rule 
has  an  automatic  effective  date  of 
April  1,  and  would  require  the  retro- 
active application  of  the  fee  to  airline 
tickets  sold  prior  to  the  effective  date. 
This  would  mean  that  a  passenger  who 
purchases  a  ticket  before  April  1,  for 
travel  after  that  date,  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  fee  at  the  gate  before 
boarding  the  plane. 

This  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  new  user  fee  has  been  pro- 
I>osed  for  domestic  airline  passengers 
traveling  between  Hawaii  or  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  continental  United 
States.  There  is  no  existing  mechanism 
for  the  airlines  to  collect  such  a  fee.  A 
specific  procedure  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped and  shared  with  the  more  than 
50,000  travel  agencies  in  conjunction 
with  the  U.S.  airlines.  Additionally,  a 
uniform  designator  must  be  established 
to  indicate  that  collection  has  oc- 
curred. I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  agree  with  me 
that  such  an  elaborate  procedure  can- 
not be  implemented  on  April  1 — the  day 
the  airlines  receive  the  final  rule,  set- 
ting forth  exactly  what  will  be  required 
of  them. 

Would  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota agree  with  me  that  these  proposed 
rules  should  be  reissued  in  accordance 
with  APA  requirements,  and  that  the 
airline  industry  be  given  sufficient  lead 
time  to  implement  the  necessary  pro- 
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cedures,  at  least  as  it  relates  to  the 
new  domestic  user  fees. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  It  seems  to  me 
that  adequate  time  should  be  given  for 
all  interested  parties  to  have  input 
into  the  new  procedures.  Furthermore, 
adequate  time  must  be  given  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  changes.  The  dates 
set  by  USDA  at  this  point  are  not  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  second  concern  I 
have  relates  specifically  to  the  new 
user  fee  that  USDA  is  proposing  for  do- 
mestic travel  between  Hawaii  or  Puer- 
to Rico  and  the  continental  United 
States.  The  only  fee  authority  ap- 
proved in  the  farm  bill  related  to  inter- 
national user  fees.  USDA  relies  on  an- 
other authority,  the  Independent  Of- 
flces  Appropriations  Act,  as  the  jus- 
tification for  this  domestic  fee,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  go  toward  defi- 
cit reduction.  Additionally,  it  plans  to 
issue  a  proposed  rulemaking  at  a  later 
date  on  user  fees  for  domestic  agricul- 
tural cargo  originating  from  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico.  I  sent  a  strong  letter 
of  opposition  to  the  proposed  rule  re- 
lating to  the  domestic  user  fee.  In  my 
letter,  I  put  USDA  on  notice  that  I 
plan  to  move  legislation  in  the  very 
near  future  to  correct  the  unfairness  of 
its  rules  which  treat  Hawaii  as  an 
international  destination  while  ex- 
empting Canada  from  international 
user  fees. 

This  is  not  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive vehicle  to  accomplish  my  goal. 
However,  I  am  committed  to  legisla- 
tively mandate  equity  regarding  the 
treatment  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
as  it  relates  to  domestic  passenger  fees 
and  agricultural  cargo.  Accordingly,  it 
would  make  sense  for  the  USDA  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  period  of  lead  time 
because  I  intend  to  pass  legislation  to 
correct  the  unfair  system  USDA  is 
planning  to  implement. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii makes  very  compelling  argu- 
ments. And,  as  I  know  fr^m  our  years 
of  service  together  in  this  honorable 
body,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  keeps 
his  word. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  gracious 
comments,  and  for  engaging  in  this  dis- 
cussion with  me  on  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  Hawaii's  two 
major  industries— tourism  and  agri- 
culture. 

DROUGHT  RELIEF  TO  WESTERN  STATES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
only  briefly  today  to  express  my  sin- 
cere gratitude  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  for  his  un- 
derstanding and  accommodation  on 
f\inding  for  drought  relief  to  the  West- 
em  States.  There  is  S20  million  appro- 
priated in  this  legislation  for  that  pur- 
pose and  that  will  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  all  the  Western  States  to  deal 
with  a  water  emergency  that,  if  it  ac- 


celerated,    can     lead     to     dire     con- 
sequences for  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  P-esident,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend tie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
its  dilig  snce  in  working  with  Congrress 
to  deal  with  the  ever  increasing 
drought  in  a  fiscally  responsible  man- 
ner. I  1  'ould  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   a     etter,   addressed   to   me   from 


terms  of  the 
bill;  you  may 


Dire  Emergency  Supplemental 
be  sure  all  areas  in  the  Rec- 
lamation We^  now  suffering-  from  drought 
are  being  studied  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  maxlfnize  the  funds  allocated  to  our 
programs. 

Sincere  lb. 


Dennis  B.  Underwood, 

Commissioner. 


emergi  ;ncy 


Conunis  lioner  Dennis  Underwood,  be  funds  provide^ for  fiscal  year  1992  under  the 
printed  n  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing r  ly  remarks.  This  is  further  evi- 
dence that  the  Bureau  is  very  sensitive 
to  the  n  Beds  of  all  Western  States  and 
that  thisy  are  eager  to  do  whatever 
they  cai  i  to  help  as  swiftly  as  is  pos- 
sible to  lo  so. 

This  p  revision  of  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  legislation  also  includes 
the  mu<  h  needed  authority  to  finally 
finish  tl  e  completion  of  the  raising  of 
a  dam  a  id  increasing  the  capacity  of  a 
reservoi  •  near  my  home  town  of  Cody, 
WY:  this  Buffalo  Bill  Reservoir.  We 
have  be<  n  waiting  a  very  long  time  in 
Wyominf  to  finally  finish  this  worthy 
project.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this 
project  las  been  on  a  50-50  cost  share 
with  th(  State  of  Wyoming  and  Wyo- 
ming hi  s  "ponied  up"  its  share  long 
Wli  ile  we  have  been  waiting  for 
Coi  gress  to  act  on  this,  people 
he  area  have  been  suffering  a 
of  construction-related   prob- 
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West  to  deal  with  problems  brought  on  by 
the  prolonged  drought. 

There  will  t  e  no  effort  to  have  these  funds 
used  in  just  o  le  State  or  Region  because  the 
drought  affects  several  areas  that  are  lo- 
cated great  distances  from  each  other,  in- 
cluding Califurnia,  eastern  Oregon,  and  parts 
of  Montana,  I4aho  and  Wyoming. 

The  Bureau  lof  Reclamation  wants  to  make 


the  very  best 


wir. 


tie 


ago 

the 

around 

number 

lems. 

One  oil  the  most  troubling  is  the  mas- 
sive increase  in  dust  levels  resulting 
from  thi  draw  down  of  the  reservoir  in 
anticipation  of  the  final  construction 
phase.  T  hat  work  can  now  begin  and 
those  g)od  people  will  finally  have 
some  re:  ief  in  sight. 

So  I  1  o  sincerely  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  cooperation, 
his  sens  itivity,  and  his  objectivity  in 
working  so  hard  in  crafting  a  respon- 
sible diie  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  will  go  a  long 
way  tow  ards  helping  a  large  portion  of 
our  coui  itry  through  some  tought,  dry, 
years  ai  d  will  also  directly  help  some 
very  dea  jrving  people. 

I  than  c  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
to  be  pr  nted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


effoi  t 
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Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Washington.  DC.  March  ]9. 1991. 
Simpson, 


DC. 

jenator    Simpson:    You    have    re- 

I  oformation  on  which  areas  of  the 

use  the  funds  included  In  the  Dire 

Supplemental  bill  for  drought-re- 

to  be  undertaken  by  the  Bu- 

1  teclamation  of  the  Department  of 
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FUNDING  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.    President, 
emergency     supplemental 
legislation    includes    emer- 
to  help  our  friend  and 
pay    for   the    significant 
as  a  result  of  the  Per- 
I  strongly  support  pro- 
^inding  to  Israel, 
a  strong,  silent  coalition 
war  to  get  Saddam  Hus- 
If  uwait.  Although  Israel  was 
to  the  conflict,  Saddam 
tried  to  draw  Israel 
in  an  effort  to  divide 
and  undermine  the  United 
in  the  gulf.  Fortunately, 
succeed.  In  the  face  of  39 
attacks  fired  by  Saddam 
demonstrated  remark- 
Israel  showed  that  she  is 
who  can  be  trusted. 
,   the  people  of  Israel 
price  for  this  restraint.  In- 
were  lost.  Entire  neighbor- 
devastated.     Over     8,000 
apartments  were  damaged 
Nearly  2,000  Israeli  fami- 
homeless. 

the  Israeli  Government 
of  Israel  billions  of  dol- 
the  conflict,  the  Is- 
was  kept  on  the  highest 
.  Reservists  had  to  be  paid 
service.  Extra  flight  mis- 
and  ordnance  were 
protect  innocent  Israeli  citi- 
Saddam   Hussein's   aggres- 
the  threat  that  Saddam 
use  chemical  weapons 
gas  masks  had  to  be  pur- 
distributed  to  Israeli  citi- 
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partner,  however.  Israel  has  received 
very  little  financial  support  from  the 
countries  of  the  world.  Germany  has 
stepped  forward.  The  European  Com- 
munity is  considering  an  aid  package. 
But  those  contributions  pale  in  com- 
parison to  the  billions  provided  to 
fi-ontline  Arab  States. 

To  help  Israel  pay  for  the  costs  of  the 
war  and  to  show  our  gratitude  for  the 
important  role  Israel  played  in  the  con- 
flict, the  United  States  should  provide 
this  emergency  funding  for  Israel  im- 
mediately. 

I  am  glad  the  Administration  re- 
versed its  position  on  providing  emer- 
gency assistant  to  Israel.  Despite  the 
fact  that  I  and  21  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  sent 
a  letter  to  President  Bush  urging  him 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  for  Is- 
rael, the  administration  did  not  in- 
clude a  dime  for  Israel  in  the  original 
version  of  the  emergency  spending  bill 
it  sent  to  Congress  for  consideration.  It 
resisted  providing  emergency  funding. 
I'm  delighted  that  now,  however,  the 
administration  has  lifted  its  opposition 
and  has  agreed  that  Israel  needs  and 
deserves  assistance  to  help  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  Israel  was  a  critical 
and  good  friend  throughout  the  gulf 
war.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
this  legislation  so  we  can  provide  this 
emergency  funding  to  Israel  without 
delay. 

AID  TO  TURKEY  AND  GREECE 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  a  long  standing  policy  of 
maintaining  a  lO-to-7  ratio  of  military 
aid  going  to  the  countries  of  Turkey 
and  Greece.  The  existence  of  this  ratio 
has  played  a  major  role  in  the  very 
positive  relations  which  our  country 
enjoys  with  that  very  strategically  lo- 
cated nation.  In  addition  to  being  our 
long  time  ally— in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  11,  where  one  out  of  every 
nine  Greeks  lost  their  lives  for  the  al- 
lied effort,  and  the  Korean  war — they 
were  one  of  the  very  few  nations  which 
contributed  manpower  and  equipment 
to  our  efforts  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Greece  should  understand  that  the 
American  people  greatly  value  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  Greece  re- 
cently renewed  our  American  bases  on 
the  strategically  located  island  of 
Crete,  Greece,  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  extraordinary  cooperation  they 
have  given  to  American  efforts  to  com- 
bat international  terrorism. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  I  have  supported 
the  legislation  before  us  today  which 
contains  within  it  a  S200  million  grant 
aid  to  Turkey  because  it  is  a  one-time 
pajnment  in  an  effort  to  help  Turkey  re- 
cover some  of  its  economic  losses  due 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  effort.  These  mon- 
ies do  not  change  the  American  com- 
mitment to  the  lO-to-7  ratio  and  to 
maintaining  a  balance  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  which  assures  our  ally. 


Greece,    that    the    United    States    is 
acutely  sensitive  to  its  security  needs. 

REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT  AND  H.R.  1281 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  concern  with  a  pro- 
vision the  committee  included  in  this 
fiscal  year  1991  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  regarding  our  Nation's 
refugee  resettlement  programs. 

Specifically,  the  provision  takes  J1.7 
million  from  the  refugee  cash  and  med- 
ical assistance  fund  and  directs  it  to  an 
expanded  private  sector  initiative 
sponsored  by  the  Cuban-American  Na- 
tional Federation. 

I  understand  the  intent  behind  the 
provision,  and  the  commitment  of 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  promote  self-sufficiency 
among  our  refugee  population. 

This  funding  may  be  warranted,  Mr. 
President,  so  I  do  not  come  to  the  floor 
today  to  dispute  the  work  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  Cuban-American  National 
Federation. 

What  I  dispute  is  the  process  and  the 
precedent  it  sets  for  future  refugee  re- 
settlement funding  allocations. 

This  provision  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent  because  it  puts  the  Congress 
In  the  position  of  earmarking  cash  and 
medical  assistance  funds  for  one  pri- 
vate sector  initiative  that  it  is  serving 
one  specific  refugee  group.  Cash  and 
medical  assistance  funding  is  intended 
to  reimburse  State  and  local  govern- 
ment costs. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  precedent 
this  provision  sets,  and  am  worried 
that  it  could  open  the  flood  gates  to 
additional  earmarking  of  this  refugee 
cash  and  medical  assistance  account, 
especially  when  other  refugee  groups 
and  certainly  the  States  see  how  they 
have  been  excluded. 

States  and  local  governments  are  the 
workhorse  of  our  Nation's  refugee  re- 
settlement program. 

Unfortunately,  since  1985  States  and 
local  governments  have  seen  Federal 
funding  assistance  reduced  to  but  a 
fraction  of  what  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980  intended.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  for  in- 
stance, a  majority  of  the  States  were 
forced  to  absorb  shortfalls  of  over  S34 
million  in  the  cash  and  medical  assist- 
ance program.  This  fiscal  year,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Office  of  Refugee  Re- 
settlement [ORR]  may  have  to  reduce 
the  reimbursement  period  for  cash  and 
medical  assistance  programs  below  12 
months. 

These  funding  reductions  are  already 
forcing  States  to  make  unilateral  re- 
ductions in  their  fiscal  year  1991  refu- 
gee unaccompanied  minor  programs. 
Needless  to  say,  the  pie  is  already  too 
small;  this  diversion  of  funds,  albeit 
small,  harms  my  State's  resettlement 
efforts,  and  it  sends  the  message  that 
the  Federsd  Government  has  little  in- 
terest in  supporting  their  refugee  re- 
settlement needs. 

I  am  also  concerned  because  this  pro- 
vision contradicts  the  intent  of  the  pri- 


vate sector  initiative  program.  Pre- 
viously, the  admission  of  refugees 
under  this  program  was  contingent 
upon  the  availability  of  private  sector 
funding  sufficient  to  cover  the  resettle- 
ment costs.  Despite  this  fact,  the  pro- 
vision before  us  provides  a  Federal 
funding  commitment;  again,  a  prece- 
dent will  be  established  that  could 
open  the  way  for  future  requests  from 
numerous  refugee  groups  for  Federal 
funding  commitments.  By  giving  medi- 
cal assistance  funds  to  this  private  sec- 
tor initiative,  we  are  limiting  the  funds 
available  to  the  states  and  other  refu- 
gees for  medical  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Fish-Wilson  provisions  of  the 
Refugee  Act  to  create  new  methods  of 
resettling  refugees,  and  it  did  so  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  ensured  coordi- 
nation between  ORR,  the  sponsoring 
organization,  and  the  States.  The  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  end-runs  that  proc- 
ess, and.  based  on  the  reaction  from 
California,  it  could  end  up  pitting  refu- 
gee service  providers  against  each 
other. 

Private  sector  initiatives  may  be 
worthy  of  our  support  and  funding  as- 
sistance, Mr.  President,  but  not  if  it  is 
done  in  a  manner  that  undermines  the 
States  and  local  governments. 

USTF  MEDICARE  REIMBURSEMENT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
engage  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  concerning  an  amendment 
that  I  and  my  colleagues  from  Wash- 
ington, Senator  Gorton,  and  Maryland, 
Senator  MncuLSia,  had  planned  to  offer 
during  the  Appropriations  Committee 
markup  of  H.R.  1281,  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

As  the  Senator  understands,  the 
amendment  addresses  a  serious  prob- 
lem facing  an  important  public  health 
care  provider  in  Seattle,  as  well  as  in- 
stitutions in  Baltimore  and  Boston,  all 
three  of  which  have  been  designated 
xmiformed  services  treatment  facilities 
[USTF's).  Between  the  fall  of  1986  and 
the  end  of  1989,  the  three  USTF's  pro- 
vided health  care  services  to  elderly 
patients  eligible  for  both  military  and 
Medicare  health  care  benefits.  Because 
the  Department  of  Defense  [DOD] 
USTF  reimbursement  agreements  in 
effect  at  the  time  did  not  pay  for  the 
care,  the  facilities,  vrith  the  knowledge 
of  DOD.  billed  Medicare  for  services 
provided  to  these  patients.  DOD  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  subsequently  determined  that 
the  billings  were  inappropriate  for  in- 
stitutions designated  USTF's  and  di- 
rected that  they  cease.  The  USTF's 
stopped  billing  Medicare  promptly 
upon  being  directed  to  do  so  but  now 
face  probably  recoupment  by  Medicare 
for  these  evidently  mistaken  billings. 
Such  recoupment  would  be  very  harm- 
ful and  perhaps  even  fatal  to  these  fa- 
cilities. It  also  would  be  unjust  under 
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the  circumstances,  requiring,  in  effect, 
the  facilities  to  have  provided  care  to 
beneficiaries  of  two  Government  health 
care  programs  at  no  cost  to  either. 

Our  amendment  would  have  pre- 
vented the  recoupment.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  has  expressed  his  in- 
terest in  this  matter  and  his  sympathy 
for  the  plight  of  these  facilities;  how- 
ever, he  notes  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  the  more  appropriate  venue 
for  its  resolution.  Accordingly,  we  have 
decided  against  pursuing  our  amend- 
ment to  this  Appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSE»J.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  made  a 
number  of  compelling  points.  I  appre- 
ciate his  diligence  in  calling  this  im- 
portant matter  to  our  attention.  It  is 
under  review,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  find  an  appropriate  resolution,  ei- 
ther through  administrative  action  or 
as  part  of  health  legislation  we  plan  to 
report  later  this  year.  I  appreciate  my 
colleagues'  understanding  of  my  pref- 
erence for  handling  this  matter  this 
way  as  well  as  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  unfortunate  problem  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  can  assure  them  that  its  reason- 
able resolution  will  have  my  attention. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  you  are  also  aware  that  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Adnunistration 
may  feel  compelled  to  pursue 
recoupment  in  the  meantime  but  I 
hope  you  also  understand  how  harmful 
the  actual  assertion  of  any  claim 
against  these  facilities  would  be  while 
your  conmiittee  has  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  certainly  do  under- 
stand and  concur  with  my  colleague's 
assessment  that  we  expect  to  work 
with  HCFA  to  resolve  this  issue  before 
HCFA  takes  steps  to  recoup  these  Med- 
icare billings. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
and  appreciate  his  continuing  assist- 
ance with  this  matter. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senators  Mnon^sia 
and  Gorton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  Washington  in 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  have  always  had  an  abid- 
ing interest  in  the  preservation  of  uni- 
formed services  treatment  facilities.  In 
1981,  I  worked  with  the  late  Senator 
Jackson  on  an  amendment  to  designate 
ten  former  public  health  services  hos- 
pitals across  the  country  as  USTF's. 
This  amendment  authorized  USTF's  to 
continue  to  serve  military  bene- 
ficiaries and  their  dependents  after  the 
public  service  hospital  system  ended. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Jackson 
amendment,  these  facilities  have  been 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  patients 
they  service.  These  facilities  offer  an 
excellent  innovative  approach  to  assur- 
ing that  the  health  care  we  provide  our 
military  and  their  dependents  is  the 
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best  poBsible.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
the  survival  of  the  uniformed  service 
treatm  mt  facilities  and  will  continue 
to  wor  c  to  remedy  this  problem.  I  ap- 
preciat  5  the  Chairman's  interest  in  re- 
solving the  matter  as  well  as  the  inter- 
est and  support  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
commi  tee. 

Mr.  3RASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ike  to  commend  my  colleagues 
for  the  action  taken  yesterday  to  ban 
arms  a  iles  to  allies  who  have  not  ful- 
filled their  pledges  to  the  United 
States  DO  help  pay  for  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  Ap  you  are  aware,  the  issue  of 
honoriiig  gulf  war  pledges  has  been  of 
great  interest  to  me  from  the  very  be- 
glnnin( . 

The  ( istinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  and  I  were 
chief  s\  onsors  of  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  1  equire  detailed  reports  from  the 
admini  itration  on  foreign  pledges.  The 
legislation  would  track  the  pledges 
made  to  defray  the  war's  costs,  and  the 
progreas  made  by  our  allies  in  meeting 
their  qommitments.  That  legislation 
was  strengthened  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices C<)mmittee  and  later  passed  the 
Senate  It  has  also  passed  the  other 
body. 

As  re  cent  events  have  demonstrated, 
Mr.  Ptjsident,  it  was  indeed  prudent 
and  pniscient  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  take  these  two  steps — the  re- 
quirem  jnts  for  detailed  reports  and  the 
ban  on  arms  sales  to  allies  who  fail  to 
meet  t  leir  pledges.  At  this  time,  we 
are  rig  it  to  be  concerned  about  the  ac- 
tions 0  f  two  of  our  allies  engaging  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  back-peddling  on 
their  ^nancial  commitments  to  the 
United  States.  These  allies  are  Ger- 
many a  nd  Japan. 

As  ]  ecent  news  reports  indicate, 
Japan  las  unilaterally  changed  its  1991 
commi  .ment  to  the  war  effort  from  SS 
billion  to  S8.6  billion.  This  change  was 
accom]  lished  by  changing  the  mode  of 
paymei  t  from  dollars  to  yen,  hereby 
losing  1400  million  through  foreign  ex- 
change ;  manipulations. 

Mr.  I^sident,  this  would  be  an  extra 
$400  million  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
would  have  to  cough  up  to  cover  the 
war's  expenses.  Not  only  has  Japan 
unilaterally  reduced  its  pledge,  but  it 
has  now  attached  numerous  strings  as 
to  how  (the  $8.6  billion  contribution  can 
be  sper 

Firsd  of  all,  the  money  will  not  be 
paid  directly  to  the  United  States.  It 
will  gojinstead  to  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  for  eventual  disbursement  to 
recipients.  The  United  States  is  by  no 
means  guaranteed  to  receive  all  of  the 
$8.6  billion.  Furthermore,  Japan  has  re- 
stricte(  what  the  money  can  and  can- 
not be  used  for.  For  instance,  the 
money  cannot  be  used  for  weapons;  it 
can,  hjwever,  be  used  for  food  and 
transp<  rtation. 

Germany's  mode  of  back-peddling, 
while  ( lifferent,  has  the  same  end-re- 
sult. A  s  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
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the  Appropriations  Conmiittee  pointed 
out  this  morning,  the  German  Govern- 
ment— undfr  pressure  from  opposition 
agreed  to  send  a  delega- 
tion to  Washington  to  request  a  reduc- 
tion in  Germany's  financial  commit- 
ment to  fig  ht  the  war.  It  is  yet  unclear 
how  much  of  the  $5.5  billion  pledge  for 
1991  Germany  would  like  to  take  back. 

Mr.  President,  neither  of  these  al- 
lies— Germ  my  or  Japan — contributed 
any  fightit  g  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  I  find  it  particularly  troubling— 
now  that  tde  war  is  over — that  even  a 
financial  commitment  is  being  recon- 
sidered by  our  allies.  The  American 
people  and  the  international  conrniu- 
nity  shoull  take  note.  They  should 
take  note  of  who  fulfilled  thefr  com- 
mitments luring  this  crisis,  and  who 
back-peddli  sd  once  the  worst  seemed  to 
be  over. 

Today.  Senator  Lautenberg  and  I 
will  send  a  letter  to  the  White  House. 
In  that  letter,  we  ask  the  President — in 
his  ongoing  discussions  on  this  matter 
with  the  allies — to  send  a  very  strong 
signal  to  them.  Otherwise,  we  risk 
opening  a  Pandora's  box  in  which  all 
our  other  i  Hies  start  back-i)eddling  on 
their  pledges.  And  before  long,  the  en- 
tire burden  is  shouldered  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpa]  er  once  again. 

Mr.  Preiiident,  our  allies  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  fulfill  thefr  com- 
mitments. It  is  a  moral  imperative  for 
them  to  d<i  so.  It  is  a  prerequisite  for 
those  countries  who  wish  to  be  viewed 
as  leaders  in  the  new  world  commu- 
nity. We  m  ust  take  a  resolute  stand  on 
this  matter  to  be  fair  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  to  those  countries  who 
are  diligen ;  in  fulfilling  their  commit- 
ments. 

I  would  I  rge  the  President,  when  the 
delegation  from  Germany  arrives  next 
week,  to  si  and  firm.  Let's  not  open  up 
Pandora's  )ox.  Let's  not  make  it  easy 
for  an  ally  to  turn  its  back  on  its  own 
moral  obligation.  Let's  not  turn  our 
backs  on  vihat  is  fafr  to  the  citizens  of 
our  own  co  antry. 

Instead,  let  us  resist  these  attempts 
to  renegotiate.  And  let  the  signal  be 
loud  and  unmistakable.  Indeed,  I  have 
confidence  that  the  President  will  in- 
sist on  fairness,  and  will  turn  down 
such  requei  its. 

Thank  yc  u,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  \  /est  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  aqd  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  $.  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas^and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
question  is  on  the  engross- 
the  amendments   and   third 
reading  of  1  he  bill. 

The  ameidments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  jand   the  bill   to  be  read 
third  time 
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The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GRA- 
HAM). Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  40  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


Adana 

Kion 

McConnell 

Akmte 

Ford 

Metzenbaam 

Baucoi 

Fowler 

Mlkulskl 

Benuen 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Blden 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Blngraman 

Gore 

MurkowBkl 

Bond 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Boren 

Graham 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Gramm 

Pell 

Breauz 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Harkln 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Reld 

Burdlck 

Hatneld 

Rleele 

Bums 

Heflln 

Robb 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

HoUlngs 

Rudman 

Coau 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Seymour 

Cralc 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Specter 

Daschle 

Stevens 

DeCondnl 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dlion 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Warner 

Dole 

Lott 

Wellstone 

Domenlci 

Mack 

Wlrth 

Durenberxer 

McCain 

NAYS— 8 

Brown 

Lugar 

Smith 

Helms 

Nlckles 

Wallop 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1281), 

as  amended. 

was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD 

.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 

reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  following  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate:  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  HoLUNGS,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Ms.  Mdcul- 
Adams,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Kas- 
ten, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Domenict,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Gorton. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
for  his  usual  diligence  and  cooperation 
throughout  the  deliberations  on  the 
two  supplemental  appropriations  bills 
on  which  the  Senate  has  completed  ac- 
tion. As  always,  he  has  been  most  help- 
fill  in  working  with  me  and  with  the 


Mr.     DeConcini, 
Lautenburg,  Mr. 
ski,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr. 


leadership  in  expediting  consideration 
of  these  two  important  measures. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  also  on  the 
committee  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  thank  our  two  leaders,  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Dole,  for  their  fine 
cooperation  and  support,  and  the  splen- 
did help  which  they  gave. 

As  to  Mr.  Hatfield,  I  have  been 
working  with  him  quite  a  long  time  on 
the  Appropriations  Conmiittee.  He  was 
formerly  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  as  I  stated  many 
times.  I  not  only  thank  him  for  his 
able  assistance  again,  but  I  also  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  the  up- 
coming conference  on  these  measures 
which  we  hope  to  begrin  on  tomorrow. 

I  certainly  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  also  thank  the  very  capable  staff  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
Senate;  the  staff  members  who  have 
put  in  many  hours  of  work  on  these 
measures,  who  will  continue  to  do  so, 
and  who  are  doing  so  even  now  until 
the  final  conference  report  is  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  sent  to  the  President. 

These  are  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills.  They  are  usually  referred  to 
as  Christmas  trees  in  that  they  gather 
many  amendments  on  the  way  through 
the  subcommittee,  the  full  committee, 
and  through  the  Senate. 

But  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  their  re- 
straint which  was  shown  by  the  House 
committee  members  and  House  Mem- 
bers in  dealing  with  these  two  supple- 
mental appropriations  bills,  as  well  as 
my  own  members  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  There  were  some 
amendments  added  but  I  believe  that 
as  I  look  back  over  the  years,  this 
seems  to  be  a  case  to  me  when  our 
Members  did  exercise  restraint  in  this 
body,  and  I  believe  that  the  conference 
will  be  made  easier  thereby. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  involved,  and  I  would 
like  to  recognize  each  member  of  the 
staff.  I  thank  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity clerks,  and  their  assistants  for 
their  dedication  and  professionalism. 
Without  their  efforts  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  the  Senate  would  be,  and 
the  Senate  would  be,  much  more  dif- 
ficult. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  say 
a  special  thanks  to  the  full  committee 
staff  for  their  dedication  and  profes- 
sionalism: Jim  English,  staff  director: 
Terry  Sauvain,  deputy  staff  director: 
Mary  Dewald,  chief  clerk;  Dick 
D'Amato.  counsel  for  international  and 
national  security  jwlicy;  Marsha  Berry, 
professional  staff  member;  Jack 
Conway,  professional  staff  member; 
Bob  Putnam,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber; Anita  Skadden.  staff  assistant; 
Diana  Gourlay,  staff  assistant;  Jodi 
Capps.  staff  assistant;  Rheda  Freeman, 
telephone  operator;  Nancy  Bradel,  tele- 
phone operator;  Norman  Edwards,  cler- 
ical assistant;  Joseph  Chase,  clerical 


assistant:  and  Keith  Kennedy,  minority 
staff  director. 

My  appreciation  and  thanks  is  also 
extended  to  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority clerks  of  our  subcommittees: 

Agriculture:  Rocky  L.  Kuhn,  major- 
ity clerk;  Irma  H.  Pearson,  minority 
clerk. 

Commerce:  Scott  B.  Gudes.  majority 
clerk:  John  Shank,  minority  clerk. 

Defense:  Richard  L.  Collins,  majority 
clerk;  Keith  Kennedy,  minority  clerk. 

District  of  Columbia:  Tim  Leeth.  ma- 
jority clerk:  Rick  Pierce,  minority 
clerk. 

Energy  and  Water:  Proctor  Jones, 
majority  clerk;  Mark  Walker,  minority 
clerk. 

Foreign  Operations:  Eric  Newsom, 
majority  clerk;  Jim  Bond,  minority 
clerk. 

Interior:  Charles  Estes,  majority 
clerk;  Cherie  Cooper,  minority  clerk. 

Labor/HHS:  Mike  Hall,  majority 
clerk;  Craig  Higgins,  minority  clerk. 

Legislative:  Jerry  Bonham,  majority 
clerk;  Sean  O'Hollaren,  minority  clerk. 

Military  Construction:  Mike  Walker, 
majority  clerk;  Rick  Pierce,  minority 
clerk. 

Transportation:  Pat  McCann,  major- 
ity clerk:  Anne  Miano,  minority  clerk. 

Treasury:  Patty  Lynch,  majority 
clerk;  Rebecca  Davies,  minority  clerk. 

VA/HUD:  Kevin  Kelly,  majority 
clerk:  Stephen  Kohashi,  minority 
clerk. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  thank  my  chief  of  staff,  Barbara 
Videnieks,  for  her  excellent  advice  and 
counsel  on  all  matters  relating  to  both 
supplementals  and  to  thank  Melvin 
Dubee  for  his  special  assistance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  issues  in  connection  with 
the  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  supple- 
mental, as  well  as  other  nmtters  in  the 
dire  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
for  the  legislation  we  just  passed. 
There  was  much  in  it  I  did  not  approve 
of.  It  is  my  hope  the  bill  can  be  cleaned 
up  in  conference.  Should  it  not  be,  I  re- 
serve, obviously,  the  right  to  not  only 
vote  against  it  but  to  support  a  veto  of 
the  President,  should  that  become  nec- 
essary on  the  President's  part. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  is  rec- 
ognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  Senators  who  wanted  to  speak 
and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  restrict 
them.  But  I  wonder  if  we  might  have 
some  idea  how  long  they  will  require.  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  5  min- 
utes; the  Senator  fh}m  Pennsylvania, 
about  5  minutes:  the  Senator  &om 
Montana? 

Mr.  BURNS.  That  is  correct,  about  5 
minutes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FORD.  So  I  will  ^ve  some  idea^ 
there  will  be  about  half  an  hour  of 
speeches— to  give  people  an  under- 
standing of  about  how  long  it  is  going 
to  be  before  we  close  for  the  evening. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  and  that  Sen- 
ators be  allowed  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  715  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Recofid  imder  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BURNS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator &t>m  Pennsylvania. 


ISRAELS  RESTRAINT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  just  to  reflect  on  one 
item  in  this  bill  and  how  it  relates  to 
the  recent  victory  in  the  gulf,  because 
with  the  victory  in  the  gulf  behind  and 
the  task  of  securing  a  lasting  peace  be- 
fore us,  the  United  States  is  about  to 
embark  on  a  diplomatic  odyssey  of 
great  and  perhaps  historic  importance. 
Before  we  delve  into  the  intricacies  of 
postwar  politics  in  the  Middle  East,  it 
is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  consider 
the  question  of  who  our  friends  are. 

We  are  grateful,  of  course,  to  the 
members  of  the  coalition,  our  old 
firiends,  England  and  France,  joined 
with  more  recent  allies,  including 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt,  to  stop  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  aggressive  rampage  in 
the  region. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute,  how- 
ever, to  the  leaders  and  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  a  noncombatant  na- 
tion. Israel  was  the  target  of  a  cow- 
ardly attack  designed  to  pull  her  into 
war  and  shatter  the  coalition.  The  cyn- 
ical calculation  employed  by  Saddam 
Hussein  would  have  shamed  Machia- 
velll,  and  many  of  us  thought  he  would 
get  his  way. 

I  well  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 
first  night  as  I  stood  watching  on  tele- 
vision with  deep  disbelief  as  reporters 
in  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv  donned  gas 
masks  and  told  us  that  missile  war- 
heads were  falling  in  the  streets  of  Is- 
rael. Like  many,  I  thought  that  Israeli 
retaliation  was  inevitable.  Certainly,  it 
was  justifiable.  And  then  what  many  of 
us  thought  the  Impossible  would  be  ac- 
tually hapi>ened:  Israel  stayed  her 
hand. 


The  teward  for  this  restraint  was  a 
furious  blitzkrieg  of  Scud  attacks,  doz- 
ens of  tjhem,  night  after  night,  and  still 
the  Israeli  sword  remained  in  its  scab- 
bard lo  ig  after  virtually  anyone  in  this 
Chamlxir,  had  our  Nation  been  under 
attack,  would  have  struck  back  with  as 
devastj  ting  a  force  as  we  could  muster. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
person!  Uy  have  experienced  exactly 
those  i  ime  feelings  of  rage.  I  experi- 
enced I  hem  the  day  I  learned  of  the 
death  <  f  over  a  dozen  young  members 
of  the  1 1th  quartermaster's  detachment 
from  G  -eensburg,  PA.  They  were  killed 
by  the  last  Scud  missile  to  fall  in  the 
war,  an  1  it  fell,  unfortunately,  on  their 
barracl  s  near  the  air  base  in  Dhahran. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  I  felt  a 
fury  th  it  would  never  have  allowed  me 
to  forsi  rear  retaliation  the  way  the  Is- 
raelis I  lid.  I  have  been  amazed  ever 
since  b;  r  the  monumental  effort  of  self- 
restraii  it  it  must  have  taken  for  the  Is- 
raelis 1  o  do  what  so  many,  including 
myself,  I  doubt,  could  have  done. 

What  guarantees  did  the  Israelis 
have?  '  Tie  air  war  raged  on,  and  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  tried  to  as- 
sure Isi  ael  that  we  would  eliminate  the 
Scuds  I  till  left  in  the  field.  But  still 
those  nissiles  fell,  and  still  the  Israelis 
waited.  Fears  that  the  coalition  would 
unrave:  would  prove  groundless  as 
Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  even  Syria 
indlcat  sd  that  they  would  not  object  if 
the  Isioelis  did,  indeed,  exact  their 
vengeai  ice. 

Even  Syria,  Mr.  President,  Syria,  Is- 
rael's I  lost  dedicated  enemy,  made  it 
clear  tl  lat  they  would  not  defect  from 
the  coa  lition  or  otherwise  object  if  the 
Israelis  did  what  I  think  we  would  all 
say  wai  their  right  to  do.  And  still  the 
Israelis  waited,  even  as  the  Palestin- 
ians, ir  their  own  nation,  cheered  the 
sight  <  f  falling  warheads,  and  Jor- 
danian authorities  warned  that  their 
airspao »  was  not  to  be  violated  unless 
the  viol  ator  was  a  bomb-laden  Scud. 

Mr.  P  resident,  what  was  the  source  of 
this  reinarkable  restraint?  In  essence, 
the  Isrielis  decided  to  forego  venge- 
ance ai^  to  do  what  was  best,  not  nec- 
essarils  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
interna  ;ional  community.  This  en- 
tailed g  reat  risk  to  Israeli  security. 

It  is  :  nstructive  to  consider  here  the 
differet  ce  between  Jordan  and  Israel. 
When  t  le  chips  were  down  and  the  Jor- 
danians sensed  the  dangers  of  war 
mountiig  about  them,  they  panicked 
and  joined  forces  with  the  neighbor- 
hood bi;  Uy  rather  than  take  the  risk  of 
doing  w  tiat  was  right. 

The  Israelis  took  those  risks  and  the 
price  p^d  in  Israeli  lives  and  property 
the  flaming  remnants  of 
s  Scuds  rained  down  on  the 
homes  df  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv. 

Mr.  P  resident,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Iraqi  p^iple  will  throw  off  the  dictator- 
Saddam  Hussein  and  that  he 
henchmen  will  be  brought  to 
IS  the  war  criminals  they  most 
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certainly  a^.  The  Iraqi  people  need  to 
know  we  bfear  them  no  ill  will.  Indeed, 
I  look  fonnard  to  the  day  when  we  can 
welcome  Irtq  and  Jordan,  as  well,  back 
into  the  fa^nily  of  civilized  nations,  as 
we  did  with  Germany  and  Japan  before 
them.  I 

But  for  [Israel,  we  must  show  our 
gratitude,  we  must  make  clear  that  we 
have  understood  the  awesome  nature  of 
the  burden  they  undertook  in  their  pa- 
tience, andl  we  must  be  firm  in  our  as- 
surances tlat  we  will  never  forget  that 
Israel  chosj  the  path  of  resolve  rather 
than  the  ps  th  of  fear. 

In  that  legard,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  thfit  the  legislation  that  we 
have  just  passed,  H.R.  1281,  reimburses 
the  people  of  Israel  for  a  portion  of  the 
material  costs  Inflicted  on  them  be- 
cause they]  chose  the  course  of  respon- 
sibility and  restraint. 

EXPLANinON  OF  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  1281 

Mr.  HEDJZ.  Mr.  President.  I  do  want 
to  make  clear  that  although  I  did  In- 
deed support  the  final  passage  of  H.R. 
1281  for  a  \  ariety  of  reasons,  there  are 
things  in  t]  lat  legrislation  that  I  am  not 
in  support  i  »f. 

It  is  my  liope  in  sending  the  legisla- 
tion to  conference  that  some  of  the  de- 
cisions male,  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor,  will  be  worked  out  and 
will  be  reversed,  and  that  this  will  be 
legislation  that  the  President  can  sign. 

If,  however,  the  bill  is  not  improved 
and  if  the  >ill  should  be  vetoed,  I  may 
well  decidi!  to  support  such  a  veto 
should  it  c(  me. 

Mr.  Preiident,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues, anti  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  reniarks  of  Mr.  Jeffords  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  716  are 
located  ii  today's  Record  under 
"Statemen  3  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


NO  HOMF  COMING  FOR  HOSTAGES 

Mr.  DOLi;.  Mr.  President,  as  we  cele- 
brate the  rfeturn  of  our  POW's  and  our 
other  forces  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  for  some  Ameri- 
cans, there  is  still  no  homecoming. 

Six  Amei  leans — six  totally  innocent 
Americans- -remain  hostage  in  Leb- 
anon. In  a  very  real  sense,  too,  their 
families  rtmain  hostage  to  uncer- 
tainty, anx  ety,  and  fear. 

Six  innocent  Americans.  By  name — 
Terry  Anderson,  Thomas  Sutherland, 
Joseph  Cimppio.  Jesse  Turner,  Alan 
Steen.  and  Edward  Austin  Tracy. 

Terry  Anderson  has  been  captive  the 
longest— 6  years. 

I  wonderlhow  often  any  of  us  really 
think  about  that.  Six  years.  Our  term 
in  the  Senite;  Terry  Anderson's  term 
in  a  living  fell. 

Think  aibput  erasing  from  your  mind 
all  that  ypu  have  seen,  heard,  and 
learned  theise  past  6  years.  Do  the  hos- 
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tages  know  that  we  have  won  a  great 
victory  in  Desert  Storm?  Do  they  know 
that  there  was  a  Desert  Storm? 

Do  they  know  of  the  grreat  leadership 
of  our  President.  George  Bush?  Do  they 
even  know  that  our  President  is  George 
Bush? 

Think  about  what  each  of  us  has 
done,  experienced,  enjoyed,  these  past  6 
years.  By  any  reasonable  guess,  Terry 
Anderson  has  enjoyed  not  1  day  of  it. 

Think  about  how  long  just  these  last 
7  or  8  months  have  been  for  those 
Americans  who  have  had  family  mem- 
bers serving  in  the  gulf;  how  each  day 
has  dragged  on,  filled  with  uncertainty 
and  anxiety. 

And  multiply  that  period  of  time  by 
10  times  or  more,  and  those  feelings  by 
a  hundredfold— and  perhaps  you  can 
begin  to  sense  the  anguish  of  the  hos- 
tage families. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  ways,  these 
are  days  filled  with  joy  and  celebra- 
tion. 

That  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  let  us  never  forget,  even  in  those 
moments  of  celebration,  that  our  final 
and  full  celebration  cannot  come  until 
all  Americans — including  our  hostages 
in  Lebanon — come  home  again. 


YUGOSLAVIA  IN  CRISIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis 
in  Yugoslavia  deepens  by  the  hour;  it 
is,  in  essence,  a  struggle  between  de- 
mocracy and  communism — the  out- 
come of  which  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  Yugoslavia. 

This  ongoing  struggle  was  evident  in 
recent  anti-Communist  demonstrations 
in  Belgrade — demonstrations  which 
were  met  by  brutal  force — as  well  as  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment. A  dramatic  vote  in  the  fed- 
eral presidency  last  week  revealed  the 
battle  lines  that  have  been  drawn. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Yugoslav 
army,  the  President  of  Yugoslavia 
brought  forward,  to  the  other  members 
of  the  collective  presidency,  a  proposal 
to  impose  martial  law  in  Yugoslavia. 
Well,  the  representatives  of  the  four 
democratic  republics  and  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  Province  of 
Kosova,  saw  the  proposal  for  what  it 
really  was:  A  last  ditch  effort  to  retain 
Communist  control  at  the  federal  level 
and  to  bolster  the  regime  of  the 
hardline  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Serbia.  As  a  result,  the  measure  failed 
by  a  5-to-3  vote. 

In  response,  the  President  of  Yugo- 
slavia—who is  also  the  representative 
of  the  Republic  of  Serbia— and  the 
Communist  representatives  from  the 
republic  of  Montenegro  and  from  the 
province  of  Vojvodina.  all  resigned. 
The  Serbian  Government  then  fired  the 
Kosova  representative  in  retaliation 
for  his  refusal  to  vote  for  martisd  law. 

So,  having  failed  in  their  takeover 
attempt  at  the  federal  level,  the  Com- 
munists adopted  new   tactics — tactics 


designed  to  create  a  pretext  for  army 
intervention.  The  three  resignations 
and  the  dismissal  were  intended  to  un- 
dermine the  federal  presidency,  to  give 
the  impression  that  things  were  out  of 
control  and  that  army  intervention 
was  the  only  option.  Nevertheless,  the 
representatives  from  the  democratic 
republics  have  continued  to  meet  in 
order  to  keep  the  presidency  function- 
ing. 

Yesterday,  the  Yugoslav  Army  issued 
a  statement  that  left  supporters  of  De- 
mocracy very  uneasy.  The  statement 
was  ambiguous;  it  did  not  clarify  what 
the  army's  plans  or  intentions  were. 
Although  the  statement  indicated  that 
the  army  would  "not  interfere  in  polit- 
ical talks  on  the  country's  future,"  it 
left  open  the  possibility  of  unilateral 
action  in  response  to  "armed 
interethnic  conflicts  and  civil  war  in 
Yugoslavia."  This  type  of  excuse  was 
used  by  the  army  twice  before  when  it 
deployed  troops  in  Belgrade  against 
anti-Communist  Demonstrators,  and, 
in  a  small  village  in  Croatia. 

Today,  there  are  news  reports  that 
the  resignation  of  Yugoslav  President 
Jovic  has  been  rejected  by  the  Serbian 
Assembly.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
other  hardliners  are  coming  back,  too? 
If  so,  what  will  their  next  move  be? 
Will  the  representative  from  Kosova 
return?  Or  will  a  new  representative — 
A  puppet — be  chosen  by  the  Serbian 
hardliners? 

Mr.  President.  I  don't  have  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions.  The  situation 
in  Yugoslavia  is  very  uncertain  and 
very  volatile. 

However.  Mr.  President,  what  is  cer- 
tain is  that  the  democratic  republics  of 
Yugoslavia  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
fight  attempts  by  the  military  and  Ser- 
bian hardliners  to  crush  democracy  and 
to  spread  the  oppressive  policies  of 
Kosova  throughout  Yugoslavia.  These 
leaders  are  meeting  with  each  other 
continuously  and  are  keeping  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  open  with  Ser- 
bian President  Milosevic  and  with  the 
Serbian  opposition — who  recognize  that 
Milosevic  and  his  policies  are  to  blame 
for  the  problems  in  Serbia  and  the  cri- 
sis in  Yugoslavia  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  to  do  is 
let  these  courageous  leaders,  from  the 
fledgling  democracies  of  Bosnia,  Cro- 
atia. Macedonia,  and  Slovenia,  know 
that  we  support  their  efforts  to  keep 
the  peace  and  to  protect  the  gains 
made  in  free  elections  last  year.  But. 
we  also  need  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  Yugoslav  army  and  the  hardliners, 
that  if  martial  law  is  imposed  there 
will  be  grave  reprecussions  for  our  rela- 
tions with  Yugoslavia.  Last  week,  our 
Ambassador  in  Belgrade,  indicated  in  a 
TV  interview,  that  a  military  crack- 
down would  lead  to  a  cut-off  In  United 
States  foreign  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  hol- 
low threat — there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
U.S.  reaction  to  the  imimsition  of  mar- 


tial law  in  Yugoslavia,  would  be  swift 
decisive,  and  punitive. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  final 
vote  on  the  appropriations  bill  was  92 
to  8.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  also  Senator  Hatfield,  the 
ranking  Republican,  but  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  misunderstand  that  vote.  I 
did  insert  earlier  in  the  day  a  letter 
from  the  0MB  Director.  Richard 
Darman.  I  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Chief  of  Staff  John  Sununu 
and  briefly  with  the  President  at  noon. 
There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
that  legislation  that  are  very  distaste- 
ful to  the  administration. 

I  hope  that,  and  I  would  just  say  I  be- 
lieve, the  bill  be  improved  in  con- 
ference, but  I  also  want  to  indicate 
that  I  suggest  if  the  bill  should  be  ve- 
toed that  the  veto  will  be  sustained. 

I  talked  with  a  number  of  Members 
on  my  side  who  have  indicated  they 
were  voting  for  final  passage  but  they 
cast  individual  votes  on  different  pro- 
visions, and  they  were  opposed  to  some 
of  those  provisions. 

So  I  hope  when  the  bill  comes  back 
from  conference  it  will  be  one  that  is 
acceptable  to  the  administration,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  that  we  can  pass  very  easily. 


A  TASTE  OF  IMMORTALITY  AND 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
very  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan. 
has  recently  enjoyed  the  miracle  of 
being  presented  with  his  first  grand- 
child. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  be  the  first  Senator  to  welcome  Sen- 
ator MOYNiHAN  publicly  into  the  sen- 
atorial grandfathers  fellowship,  and  to 
extend  to  our  illustrious  colleague  all 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  appertain- 
ing thereunto. 

Through  no  merit  of  my  own.  over 
the  years  I  have  several  times  experi- 
enced the  joy  of  grandfatherhood.  and  I 
can  testify  that  life  offers  few  existen- 
tial moments  more  humbling,  more 
marvelous,  more  awesome,  or  more 
stunning  than  for  the  first  time  hold- 
ing one's  grandchild  in  one's  arms. 

E>ma  and  I,  as  grandparents,  have 
often  reflected  on  the  blessings  of 
grandchildren.  So  often  a  grandchild  is 
a  mirror — a  speculum —  one's  self. 
There  I  see— in  boy  child  or  girl  child— 
my  nose,  my  mouth,  my  eyes,  nay  chin 
or  my  ears,  and  in  a  more  perfect  de- 
gree, each  in  miniature  but  reflective 
of  their  ancestry. 

There  I  witness — In  a  boy  child  or 
girl  child — a  glimmer  of  my  own  im- 
mortality, and  a  glimpse  of  the  future 
that  will  be.  even  when  I  am  no  more. 
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If  a  father  can  take  pride  in  his  child, 
how  much  more  can  a  grrandfather  take 
absolute  limitless  and  uncritical  pride 
in  his  grandchild.  A  father  must  be 
aware  of  his  own  child's  errors  and  cor- 
rect them.  A  father  must  be  aware  of 
misbehavior  and  change  it.  A  father 
must,  from  time  to  time,  use  a  light 
hickory  switch  on  those  darling  little 
ones. 

But  in  the  fullness  of  his  pride,  a 
grandfather  seldom  notices  any  blem- 
ish or  misstep  to  correct  in  his  grand- 
child. To  be  a  grandfather  is  to  love 
and  to  revel  in  this  tiny  extension  of 
himself. 

I  welcome  Senator  Moynihan  to  that 
incomparable  experience,  and  Erma 
and  I  join  in  hoping  for  him  and  for  his 
dear  and  wonderful  wife,  Liz,  the  full- 
est portion  of  the  blessings  of 
grandparenthood.  They  now  have 
reached  a  new  plateau  in  life,  indeed, 
their  flrst  taste  of  immortality. 

Likewise.  I  welcome  young  Michael 
Patrick  Avedon  into  the  Senate  family, 
and  I  hope  that  right  soon  young  Mi- 
chael Patrick  awakens  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  distinguished  lineage  into 
which  he  has  been  bom  as  the  grandson 
of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Mojmihan. 

Indeed,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
I  can  say  that  few  men  in  U.S.  history 
have  entered  the  Senate  with  the  cre- 
dentials and  the  record  that  Senator 
Moynihan  brought  with  him  subse- 
quent to  his  1976  election.  He  could 
well  have  graced  a  Senate  seat  in  any 
Congress  beginning  with  the  first  and 
continuing  through  the  beginning  of 
thel02d. 

A  native  of  Oklahoma.  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  parochial  schools  and  the 
City  College  of  New  York  City.  Follow- 
ing service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1944 
to  1947,  Pat  Moynihan  continued  his 
education  at  Tufts,  from  which  he 
earned  a  B.A.  (cum  laude)  in  1948.  an 
M.A.  in  1949,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  1961. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Moynihan  served 
Cabinet  and  subcabinet  positions  under 
Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson,  Nixon, 
and  Ford.  From  1973  to  1975,  he  was 
Ambassador  to  India.  From  1975  to  1976, 
he  was  our  Permanent  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition.  Senator  Moynihan  has 
taught  and  lectured  at  Syracuse,  Cor- 
nell, and  Harvard,  as  well  as  several 
other  colleges,  and  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  numerous  national  and  inter- 
national awards. 

He  has  written  many  books,  so  many 
that  I  cannot  recall  the  names  of  all. 
but  they  are  excellent  books,  and  they 
should  be,  because  Pat  Moynihan  is  an 
excellent  and  talented  intellectual. 

Senator  Moynihan 's  marriage  to  the 
former  Elizabeth  Brennan,  a  talented, 
accomplished  woman  in  her  own  right. 
has  given  the  Senate  one  of  its  most 
admired  and  distinguished  contem- 
porary pairings. 


Mr.  ]  "resident.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  3f  our  colleagues — and  most  es- 
pecially for  all  of  our  grandfather  col- 
leagues—in congratulating  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Mbynihan  on  the  arrival  of  their 
first  grandchild.  To  the  Moynihan  fam- 
ily, I  wish  every  blessing  and  pleasure 
that  a  grandchild  can  bring,  both  now 
and  in  i  he  years  ahead. 

And  1 0  that  fine  young  grandson,  Mi- 
chael F  Ettrick  Avedon,  I  say: 
First,  li  thy  grandfather's  arms,  a  new-born 

chid. 
Thou   di  ds't  but  weep  while  those  around 

thi  e  smiled; 
So  live  t  tiat  in  that  lasting  sleep. 
Thou  mi  .yes't  smile  while  those  around  thee 

wesp. 
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SENATOR  MOYNIHAN'S 
GRANDCHILD 

Mr.  I  ORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  join 
with   tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
West   yirginia  in  his  remarks   about 
our    distinguished    friend 
New         York         into         the 
grandfeltherhood  of  the  Senate. 

waqt  to  be  a  little  more  practical, 
or  get  practical  from  experi- 
a  grandfather  is  just  what 
It  costs  you  an  extra  grand  a 
so  he  is  just  beginning  the 
grandchildren.  That  is  another 
I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  ^fest  Virginia,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  will 
experie  ice. 


Being 


And 


IN  RBCOGNITION  OF  THE  96TH 
BIRTflDAY  OF  FREDERICK  BEN- 
SON  3F  BLOCK  ISLAND,  RI 

Mr.  C  HAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Fn  derick  Benson  of  Block  Island, 
RI,  in  1  ecognition  of  his  96th  birthday 
on  April  14,  1991. 

Sinc€  his  arrival  in  1903  on  this  pic- 
turesque island  11  miles  off  the  Rhode 
Island  ( ioast.  Mr.  Benson  has  been  leav- 
ing his  mark  on  generations  of  Block 
Islande-s.  Bom  in  Boston  in  1895.  he 
was  abi  mdoned  by  his  parents  when  he 
was  3  years  old  and  placed  in  an  or- 
phanage. Gordon  and  Hannah  Milliken. 
who  had  always  cared  for  foster  chil- 
dren, blrought  Fred  to  the  island,  his 
new  hoine.  He  lived  in  the  same  house 
for  more  than  80  years  until  he  re- 
cently moved  into  the  new  island  elder- 
ly houang  facility. 

Mansj  Block  Islanders  have  fond 
memones  of  Fred  from  their  school 
days,  gis  involvement  with  the  Block 
Island  ^hool  dates  back  to  his  days  as 
the  hi^h  school  baseball  coach.  How- 
ever, because  he  ran  the  island's  only 
repair  |:arage  the  principal  asked  Fred 
if  he  tould  teach  auto  shop  at  the 
school.  At  the  age  of  55,  Fred  returned 
to  school  and  obtained  his  high  school 
diplom  I  so  he  would  feel  more  qualified 
to  team  h.  He  remained  as  the  island's 
auto  si  op  teacher  until  he  retired  at 
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been   involved   in   almost 
of  community  activity  from 
island  baseball  team  to 
position  as  the  island  reg- 
vehicles.  His  list  of  ac- 
includes  service  as  the 
defense    director    for    12 
commissioner,  first  cap- 
local  rescue  squad,  presi- 
chamber  of  commerce  five 
sland  man  of  the  year, 
qeeply  concerned  about  the 
island,  Mr.  Benson  estab- 
s^holarship  fund  in   1977   for 
graduate  from  the  Block 
School.  This  unique  gener- 
make  possible  a  college 
for  many  deserving  island 


i:e 


tlie 


wio 


Mr.  Benson  for  his  years 
service  and  I  join  with 
manhr  island  friends  in  congratu- 
on  this  happy  occasion. 


Gulf  war. 
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,  eventually  branching  out 
.  machine  repair  and 


THE  LEAIJERSHIP  AMENDMENT  TO 
S.  578 

Mr.  MU^KOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  please(  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
leadership  amendment  to  S.  578.  This 
amendmen  .  would  provide  additional 
benefits  fcr  our  military  personnel, 
some  of  wfiom  served  in  the  Persian 


I  applaud  those  who  have 


diligently  }  worked  on  this  amendment— 
especially  Senators  Dole.  Mitchell. 
McCain,  and  Glenn. 

As  former  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
a  current  r  lember  of  that  committee.  I 
am  pleased,  to  have  played  a  role  in  the 
development  of  the  veterans  portion  of 
this  amen<[ment.  Our  committee  will 
continue  tJ  explore  the  needs  of  the 
Persian  Gvilf  war  veterans  and  make 
necessary  idjustments  which  may  be 
needed  in  t  le  future. 

I  am  pliiased  a  compromise  agree- 
ment was  -eached  with  respect  to  the 
$50,000  death  gratuity.  Under  this  pack- 
age. servi<  emembers  who  died  after 
August  2.  11990.  and  before  March  31, 
1991,  in  tte  performance  of  military 
duty  will  rjceive  a  S50,000  death  gratu- 
ity. The  d>llar  figure  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
Program.  I  appreciate  the  leadership's 
acceptance  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
Senator  Sampson  and  myself  on  this 
provision. 

The  packkge  does  not  include  a  provi- 
sion to  require  employers  to  rehire  re- 
servists wio  had  been  employed  as 
temporary  lemployees,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Kennedy.  However,  I 
would  not^  that  with  respect  to  sea- 
sonal employees — like  those  who  work 
in  some  Al  iska  industries  such  as  fish- 
ing—the current  practice,  as  provided 
for  under  the  current  law,  is  that  em- 
ployers wo  lid  be  required  to  reemploy 
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the  reservist  during  the  next  season. 
That  is,  if  the  season  is  over,  the  em- 
ployer would  not  be  required  to  create 
a  new  job  but  rather  hire  the  reservist 
during  the  next  season. 

Again,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
We  are  proud  of  them  and  I  hope  that 
this  benefits  package  will  help  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  challenges  they  will 
face  upon  their  return  to  the  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  leadership  package. 

I  ask  that  a  summau^y  of  S.  578  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Leadership  Package— Persian  Gulf  Billt— 
S.  578  Summary  of  Major  Provisions 

Total  cost  S500  million  over  5  years. 

DOD  benefits: 

Increases  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance (SGLI)  Program  from  S50.000  to 
SIOO.OOO. 

Pays  a  death  gratuity  of  $50,000  to  those 
who  have  died  In  the  performance  of  duty  be- 
fore date  of  enactment  and  after  8/2/90. 

Provides  a  S6.000  death  gratuity  for  those 
who  don't  have  SGLI. 

Provides  30  days  of  DOD  health  coverage 
for  separated  reservists. 

Veterans: 

Defines  Persian  Gulf  era  (needed  for  VA 
Pension  purposes). 

Extends  eligibility  for  these  Vets  to  get 
counseling  at  VA's  Vet  Centers. 

Extends  presumption  of  psychosis  to  these 
veterans  if  the  illness  occurs  within  2  years 
after  discharge  (automatic  service-connected 
disability  compensation). 

Requires  employers  to  take  steps  to  re- 
train employees  returning  from  duty  and  to 
make  accommodations  for  their  disabilities. 

Extends  the  filing  date  for  reimbursement 
for  burial  expenses  for  two  years. 

Strengthens  reemployment  rights  for  re- 
turning disabled  Persian  Gulf  Veterans. 

Provides  eligibility  for  Persian  Gulf  Veter- 
ans of  other  veterans  programs  (including: 
home  loan)  who  served  for  90  days. 

Increases  Montgomery  GI  Bill  Eklucation 
for  active  duty  and  reservists. 

Other: 

Excludes  from  taxes  hazardous  duty  pay. 

Permits  federal  employees  to  donate  an- 
nual leave  to  be  distributed  equally  among 
Federal  Employee  veterans  of  Desert  Storm. 

Provides  loan  repayment  deferral  under 
the  Stafford  loan  program  for  military  per- 
sonnel serving  in  Desert  Storm. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  CLATTON, 
KNOXVILLE.  TN 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Jim  Clay- 
ton of  Knoxville,  TN,  who  is  I  of  10  re- 
cipients selected  from  across  the  coun- 
try to  receive  the  1991  Horatio  Alger 
Award.  It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rec- 
ognize Jim  on  behalf  of  all  Tennesse- 
ans.  His  life  typifies  the  spirit  that 
made  the  lives  of  the  Horatio  Alger 
characters  so  inspirational — despite 
somewhat  humble  beginnings  as  the 
son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  Jim  has 
achieved    great   success,    and    he   has 


shared  the  trvdts  of  that  success  with 
his  fellow  man. 

Jim  founded  his  namesake  business — 
Clayton  Homes— in  1966  on  a  single  lot 
in  Knoxville.  Since  that  time,  the  com- 
pany has  become  a  multimillion-dollar 
business  and  the  Nation's  largest  re- 
tailer of  manufactured  homes.  Even  in 
the  face  of  the  current  recession.  Clay- 
ton Homes  continues  to  prosper  and 
was  one  of  the  top  10  performing  com- 
panies on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change last  year. 

Jim's  accomplishments  are  not  lim- 
ited to  his  role  as  a  business  leader  and 
leading  employer  in  the  Knoxville  area. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  also  been  a 
major  benefactor  to  both  the  Knoxville 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  Knoxville  Sym- 
phony Society.  It  is  because  of  this 
kind  of  generosity  that  these  organiza- 
tions can  continue  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  thousands  throughout  east  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  light  of  these  achievements,  it's 
easy  to  see  why  Jim  was  chosen  to  re- 
ceive the  Horatio  Alger  Award.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  fellow  Tennesse- 
ans  in  congratulating  Jim  for  this 
great  honor  and  expressing  otu*  appre- 
ciation for  his  years  of  corporate  lead- 
ership and  civic  commitment  to  the 
Knoxville  area  and  the  entire  State  of 
Tennessee. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  WAR 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Robert 
Kerrey  of  Nebraska,  visited  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  to  address  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Dinner.  His  remarks  were 
thoughtful,  provocative,  and  eloquent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   of    Senator   Robert   Kerrey, 

LESSONS  Prom  the  War.  March  9.  1991. 

Oklahoma  Cmr.  OK 

The  war  to  liberate  Kuwait  is  over. 

From  now  until  the  Fourth  of  July  we're 
going  to  be  welcoming  home  the  men  and 
women  who  went  to  the  Gulf,  and  whose  lives 
will  always  bear  the  imprint  of  that  sac- 
rifice. For  many  of  us  argued  against  the 
President,  ours  is  a  rather  difflcolt  position. 

We  have  one  foot  in  a  vote  for  an  alter- 
native course  of  action  and  the  other,  in  the 
Joy  we  feel  for  this  victory  and  the  good 
America  has  done.  We  stand  vulnerable  to  il- 
legitimate as  well  its  legitimate  criticism. 

The  illegitimate  criticism  is  simply 
grounded  in  political  natures,  and  threatens 
to  do  little  damage  to  this  country,  except 
perhaps  to  our  chances  for  re-election.  Per- 
haps the  worst  of  these  kinds  of  political 
statements  occurred  last  week  when  Rep. 
Newt  Gingrich— that  great  chaser  of  parked 
cars— was  quoted  in  the  Atlanta  (institu- 
tion using  the  example  of  Desert  One— the 
mission  in  1960  to  free  Americans  held  hos- 
tage by  Iranian  terrorists— for  apparent  po- 
litical expediency. 

He  gained  a  headline,  and  I  suppose  he  got 
some  points  for  political  cleverness.  This 


avolder  of  military  service  also  gained  my 
permanent  enmity,  debasing  the  memory  of 
those  men  who  died  in  that  noble,  dangerous, 
heroic,  and — yes,  in  the  end — unsuccessful 
try  to  liberate  their  fellow  Americans. 

The  legitimate  criticism  that  we  face  fo- 
cuses upon  what  we  as  Democrats  stand  for, 
what  we  will  fight  for,  and  as  well,  what  we 
will  die  for.  The  answer,  I  believe,  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  we  gave  strong  support 
for  this  war  once  It  begun.  For.  In  spite  of 
their  attempt  to  say  that  we  tried  to  ob- 
struct President  Bush,  after  making  our  case 
for  an  alternative,  most  of  us  were  behind 
the  President  all  the  way. 

Ironically,  this  places  us  in  the  uncomfort- 
able position  at  times  of  having  to  explain 
ourselves  In  two  directions  at  once.  The  first 
is  to  those  who  are  disappointed  stopped  oar 
criticism.  The  second  is  to  those  who  dis- 
approved of  our  ever  beginning  that  criti- 
cism. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  us  to  pay 
much  attention  to  this  temporary  discom- 
fort. It  would  be  the  height  of  self-indulgence 
to  fret  about  the  political  impact  uiwn  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Rather.  I  believe  we  should  examine  the 
events  of  Desert  Storm,  and  examine  them 
carefully,  giving  fjill  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  and.  most  of  all.  trying  to  leam  from 
our  own  mistakes.  If  we  do.  if  we  pay  atten- 
tion to  policy,  look  for  mistakes  and  try  to 
leam  from  them.  America  will  benefit.  And 
if  America  is  the  beneficiary  we  will  be  too- 
even  If  it's  not  in  time  to  salvage  our  politi- 
cal careers. 

My  own  voyage  this  past  seven  months  has 
been  an  Interesting  one.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
similar  voyage  taken  by  a  friend,  John  Zier, 
may  he  rest  in  peace.  John  was  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  First  Marine  Division. 
John  and  I  met  while  we  were  patients  in  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital  in  1969. 

Zler  led  a  platoon  out  one  night,  a  platoon 
that  he  was  quite  convinced  he  was  going  to 
be  able  to  lead  out  safely  and  back  safely.  He 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  planning  the 
operation.  But  he  wasn't  out  long  before  he 
realized  that  he  didn't  notice  any  of  the 
things  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  notic- 
ing. It  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  some- 
place that  he  wasn't  supposed  to  be  and  he 
began  to  worry  that  perhaps  he  had  strayed 
off  course. 

He  called  his  compass  man  back.  And  his 
compass  man  said.  "Lieutenant  don't  worry. 
I  know  exactly  where  we  are."  Zler  pro- 
ceeded on  for  a  couple  more  minutes  before 
he  was  certain  he  was  lost. 

Then  he  moved  up  behind  his  point  man 
and  took  charge  expecting  to  lead  his  pla- 
toon to  safety.  He  took  over,  as  all  good 
commanders  should  when  they're  in  doubt. 
He  took  the  compass,  and  he  said.  "I  know 
what  we're  doing,  son.  I'm  in  charge." 

Again  he  went  forward,  convinced  and 
knowing  where  he  was  going.  However,  it 
wasn't  long  after  that  that  he  saw  in  the 
path  ahead  the  unmistakable  form  of  men 
moving  right  to  left  perpendicular  to  his  line 
of  movement.  In  that  split  second  where  you 
have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  engage,  he 
knew  they  were  Americans  by  the  way  they 
walked,  by  their  unmistakable  body  lan- 
guage. 

So  he  stopped  his  platoon,  and  sent  his 
point  man  ahead.  And  his  point  man  came 
back.  You  could  see  he  was  quite  upeet,  he 
wanted  to  know  who  was  out  there.  Who  was 
operating  in  his  area  of  operation?  The  point 
man  came  back  and  said.  "Lieutenant, 
they're  ours."  And  John  said,  "Yes  I  know 
they're  ours;  I  can  see  they're  Americans." 
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And  the  point  man  said.  "No,  Lieutenant,       To  illustrate 
it'8  our  platoon;  we've  been  going  in  a  cir-     attentiop 
cle." 

Zier — as  I  think  we  as  Democrats  must 
do — got  up,  moved  out  and  as  he  passed  the 
men,  he  asked  who  they  were  with.  And  they 
said.  "We're  with  Ueutenant  Zier."  And  he 
said:  "I  know  him;  he's  a  good  man;  you're  in 
good  hands." 

The  voyage  that  I've  made  the  past  seven 
months  provides  me  with  more  than  just  a 
powerful  and  jolting  awakening  to  the  fal- 
libility of  my  own  nature.  It  awakens  me,  as 
well,  to  many  other  sides,  that  have  lain  in 
the  shadows  of  my  own  forgetfulness. 

My  own  war  experience  affected  me 
throughout.  And  I  say.  as  I  have  said  to  Ne- 
braskans— not  always  in  a  constructive  fash- 
ion. The  political  lies  of  Vietnam,  and  their 
tragic  impact,  have  put  me  on  constant  alert 
for  a  battle  cry  that  is  tainted  with  insincer- 
ity or  evasiveness. 

Thus.  I  reacted  against  the  unwillingness 
to  level  with  the  American  people  about  how 
we  got  into  this  issue  about  being  terrorized 
by  Saddam  Hussein.  And  I  still  believe  it  is 
important  to  get  this  full  understanding  if 
we're  not  going  to  repeat  our  mistakes  In  the 
future.  The  fact  of  politicians  hiding  their 
own  complicity  or  exaggerating  the  extent  of 
the  danger  in  a  battle  situation  is  not  one 
which  should  cause  the  policy  to  fall  all  by 
Itself. 

Thus,  the  first  awakening  that  I  must  de- 
clare openly  is  that  President  Bush  led  this 
nation  and  the  world  in  a  fight  against  a  ter- 
rible enemy.  He  led  us — supporters  and  crit- 
ics alike— to  a  successful  conclusion  because 
he  was  committed,  he  was  courageous,  and 
because  he  was  strong.  He  did  not,  as  he  has 
been  known  to  do  on  other  occasions,  put  his 
finger  in  the  changing  winds  of  political 
polls.  He  marshalled  the  forces  of  Americans 
who  know  we  must  constantly  give  ourselves 
to  the  battle  for  freedom. 

But  I  also  must  tell  you  that  my  own 
awakening  to  the  value  that  Americans 
place  on  this  thing  called  freedom  did  not 
occur  because  of  President  Bush.  Indeed,  I 
believe  his  driving  cause  all  along  from  the 
beginning  was  dominated  by  a  desire  and 
need  to  protect  an  economic  interest. 

Instead,  I.  as  one  human  being,  began  to 
awaken  when  the  Berlin  Wall  fell,  due  to  the 
combined  weight  of  millions  of  people  who 
had  a  simple,  powerful  yearning  to  be  free — 
and  the  resistance  of  Americans  to  tjrranny 
by  repressive  military  police  states.  The 
tears  of  a  trusted  U.S.  ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, Vernon  Walters— a  man  not  easily 
given  to  such  expressions  of  emotion— at  the 
sight  of  E^t  Germans'  gratitude,  said  it  all. 

I  began  to  awaken,  as  well,  to  the  strong 
poetry  of  Vaclav  Havel;  the  honest  deter- 
mination of  Lech  Walesa;  and  the  proud  dig- 
nity of  Nelson  Mandela.  They,  in  appearing 
before  Joint  Sessions  of  Congress  to  thank 
the  American  people  for  standing  for  their 
freedom,  opened  a  skeptical  heart  and  an  ab- 
sent-minded brain  to  the  value  of  our  gift. 

We  sacrificed  much  to  free  them  from  the 
Jails  of  their  former  lives.  We  influenced 
their  Jailers  with  our  opposition  and  our  re- 
solve. And  we  encouraged,  as  well  as 
emboldened,  the  prisoners  themselves  to  re- 
volt. 

I  believe  it  happened  so  quickly  that  it  was 
easy  to  miss  what  it  cost.  I  believe,  as  well, 
that  while  we  paid  attention  to  the  benefits 
of  freedom  for  the  people  who  now  struggle 
with  the  imperfections  of  self-rule,  we 
missed  the  benefits  for  those  of  us  who  have 
enjoyed  freedom  all  our  lives  obtained  as 
well.  superiority 


that  benefit,  let  me  call  your 
to  Czechoslovakia.  Prior  to  their 
revolution  they  were  a  haven  and  a 
for   the   world's   terrorists.   Their 
expertise   supplied   some   of 
best  explosives  and  weapons, 
.hey  became  a  democracy  the  trans- 
was  stunning.  When  they  became 
of,  by,  and  for  the  people,  they 
Not  only   did   Vaclav   Havel   and 
turned  leaders  teach  us  a  lot 
Fourth  Amendment — about  unrea- 
search  and  seizure— and  the  tangible 
)f  freedom  denied,  they  asked  our 
I  idvancing  the  benefits  of  democratic 


I  mportant  for  our  policy  in  the  Mid- 
Czechoslovakia  became  an  example 
of  subordinating  economic  inter- 
the  interests  of  life.  They  are  no 
arms  merchant  in  this  world.  They 
linger  providing  a  safe  haven  nor  are 
prqviding  any  of  the  weapons  they  have 
to  produce  and  sell  in  the  past, 
also  call  your  attention  to  East 
.  Two  years  ago  they  were  a  threat- 
1  ard-llned   state.    But   they   are   no 
They  are  jiart  of  a  larger  Germany, 
only  threat  they  pose  to  us  is  that 
people  are  taking  consumption 
making  productive  investments  in 
water  systems  and  communica- 
the  only  threat  they  pose  to  us  is 
five  years  from  now  they  will 
reap  the  rewards  from  those  produc- 


inv<  stments. 

Demoi  racy:  Something  a  lot  of  Americans 

have  ta  ten  for  granted,  or  worse,  have  be- 

doubt.  The  rule  of  laws  made  by  and 
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The  emotions  which  power  us  can 

intolerance  and  vindictiveness.  as 

ageing  in  the  aftermath  of  our  debate 

wisdom  of  the  war  in  the  Persian 
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lemocracy  offers  not  only  the  best 
protecting  and  embracing  and  en- 
the   dignity  of  the   weak   and  the 
offers  the  best  hope  for  a  world  at 
democracy  offers  the  best  hope  for  a 
nations  reconcile  bitter,  hate- 
differences  rather  than  destroying  the 

heir  children  at  war. 
iifiportance  of  this  awakening  for  me 
now  see  the  origin  of  the  Iraqi  gov- 
danger  to  their  own  people  and 
neighbors.  It  is  not  the  singular  person 
Hussein,  but  a  military  dictator- 
permits  no  dissent,  disagreement. 
.  And  if  we  are  timid  in  oppos- 
dictatorship  now;  if  we  are  unwill- 
concemed  about  the  repression  of 
that  is  going  on  today;  if  we  are 
citizens  who  are  being  tortured 
today  by  Saddam  Hussein;  then  I 
( nd  fear  that  we  run  the  risk  of  once 
to  face  not  only  him  but  others 
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I  believe  as  we  rejoice  at  the  return 

and  daughters  and  as  we  prepared 

certain  their  freedom  is  made  more 

with  the  helping  hand  of  Jobs. 

and  health  care,  we  should  not 

eyes  to  the  brutal  repression  of 

dissidents  by   Saddam  Hussein.   It  is 

I  lOt  enough  to  make  certain  that  he 

a  threat  to  our  economic  inter- 

we  do  after  this  war  is  over  is  take 

of  construction  contracts,  cheap 

lew  buyers  of  military  hardware,  the 

of  victory  could  become  as  bitter 

d4feat  in  Vietnam. 

we  respond  at  home  to  the  stunning 

of  our  weapons  systems  by  only 
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building  moie  of  the  same,  we  will  be  judged 
the  biggest  f  )ols  of  all.  The  people  of  the  So- 
viet Union  a  -e  moving  in  the  direction  of  de- 
mocracy and  private  individual  ownership  of 
property.  Lord  help  us  if  we  are  so  intimi- 
dated by  th0  reactionary  words  fo  lifetime 
members  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
that  we  crinje  in  fear  from  the  opportunity 
of  nuclear  ai  id  conventional  arms  reductions 
treaties. 

We  should  tell  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  ve  understand  their  fear  about 
the  risk  of  t  -ee  markets,  and  the  disorderli- 
ness  of  free  speech.  We  should  tell  them  we 
are  by  their  tide  as  they  make  the  leap  to  go. 
It  is  in  their  interest,  and  it  is  in  ours. 

Finally,  I  im  moved  by  the  unselfish  sac- 
rifice of  Desiirt  Storm's  participants  and  the 
awakening  cf  glory  of  liberty  and  freedom 
which  occur  I  in  that  moment  when  I  feel  a 
love  so  stron  f  I  am  freed  from  the  fear  of  los- 
ing what  I  have.  Do  not  be  so  impressed  by 
our  technolcgy  that  you  ignore  the  individ- 
ual willingn  >S8  of  soldiers  to  risk  it  all  for 
something  ifiore  valuable  than  their  own 
lives.  I  tell  ;  ou  the  destructive  power  of  our 
impressive  military  force  simply  will  not 
and  cannot  t  virn  our  neighborhoods,  schools, 
businesses,  o  r  hospitals  into  places  worthy  of 
the  descripti  sn:  the  best  place  on  earth. 

In  war,  wii  are  drawn  to  the  heroic  per- 
formance of  the  single  individual.  General 
Powell.  Gentral  Schwarzkopf.  Fighter  pilots. 
Tank  comminders.  The  brave  actions  of  a 
single  soldier.  In  doing  so,  some  have  been 
strengthenec  in  their  belief  in  the  ideal  of 
the  rugged  ii  idividual  operating  alone. 

My  own  experience  has  taught  me  to  be- 
lieve the  opposite.  That  all  individuals  de- 
rive their  st  -ength  and  achieve  the  possibil- 
ity of  becorr  ing  more  as  a  result  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  g  roup.  That  group  may  be  family. 
That  group  i  nay  be  friends.  That  group  may 
even  be  strangers.  Whatever  I  have  done  in 
my  life,  wha  xver  1  have  accomplished  in  my 
life,  is  in  no  small  measure  the  result  of  oth- 
ers—family, friends,  strangers,  who  have 
helped  me  eiJery  step  of  the  way. 

This  respe  ;t  for  what  I  can  if  I  am  helped 
did  not  remo  ve  from  me  the  obligation  of  lis- 
tening—list*  ning  for  God's  voice  in  the 
midst  of  the  cacophony  of  today's  world.  My 
conscience  si  .ill  creates  my  responsibilities. 

This  respect  for  the  help  of  others  leads  me 
to  the  strong  belief  as  to  what  we  should  be 
doing,  what  Americans  should  be  doing  with 
the  pride  we  feel  as  a  result  of  Desert  Storm. 
I'd  like  to  give  you  some  examples.  But  let 
me  point  out  at  the  beginning  something 
which  is  uni  Tying  of  the  entire  list:  We  will 
not  advance  any  of  it  if  we  worry  only  about 
ourselves;  and  we  cannot  win  this  battle  by 
merely  tryin  g  to  please  the  audience. 

First,  I  b<  lieve,  and  believe  so  strongly, 
that  we  shov  Id  share  much  more  of  our  abun- 
dance with  mothers  and  children  who  we 
serve  with  lead  Start  and  WIC.  I  believe 
that  we  wou  d  be  rewarded  if  we  fully  funded 
these  Demo<  ratic  programs  for  the  next  10 
years — and  \'e  are  nowhere  near  fully  fund- 
ing either  orje. 

In  10  year*  the  performance  of  our  schools 
would  be  im  proved.  The  cost  of  our  welfare 
programs  wc  uld  be  reduced.  And  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  workplace  would  be  en- 
hanced. Some  will  say  we  can't  afford  to  do 
this.  They  will  say  that  the  deficit  reduction 
package  of  list  year  dictates  restraint.  But  I 
tell  you  the^  children  didn't  cause  our  defi- 
cit. Our  disregard  for  them  did. 

Second,  I  l^lieve  we  need  to  face  the  rising 
cost  and  decreasing  access  of  health  care  in 
America  witli  a  national  plan  that  guaran- 
tees access  qo  health  care  as  a  right.  A  plan 
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that  places  upon  Americans  the  obli^tion  of 
deciding  how  much  we  will  spend  and  how  we 
will  allocate  the  resources.  A  plan  that 
moves  the  basing  of  health  care  benefits 
away  Crom  businesses,  and  preserves  the  pri- 
vate, diverse  system  of  health  care  itself. 
And  we  will  not  do  this  unless  we  care 
enough  about  our  country  and  its  future  to 
do  something  for  others  now.  If  we  continue 
to  cover  our  own  needs  flrst,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  what  is  best  for  all  of  us. 

Third,  I  believe  we  need  radical  change  in 
our  public  schools.  We  are  squandering 
human  potential  every  day.  We  allow  this  as- 
sembly line  to  stay  in  operation  turning  out 
too  high  a  iiercentage  of  defective  products. 

In  the  1960s  American  businesses  awakened 
to  the  threat  of  international  competition. 
The  marlcetplace  was  no  longer  as  tolerant 
of  poor-Quallty  goods  as  it  was  in  the  30 
years  after  World  War  n.  Business  leaders 
who  saw  this  began  quality  control  programs 
which  required  them  to  change  an  entire 
workplace  culture  grown  accustomed  to 
carelessness.  But  we  have  not  done  this  same 
thing  with  our  schools. 

The  reason  I  believe  we  have  not  is  because 
we  tend  to  look  for  someone  else  to  blame, 
rather  than  to  accept,  in  a  personal  way,  the 
responsibility  for  the  million  United  States 
students  each  year  who  drop  out.  We  blame 
teachers.  We  blame  school  boards.  We  blame 
each  other.  We  blame  administrators.  Some- 
times we  even  blame  the  students  them- 
selves. 

I  tell  you  that  these  students  belong  to  us. 
They're  our  responsibility.  They  do  not  be- 
long to  someone  else.  They  are  part  of  our 
heart  and  our  soul  and  we  must  care  for 
them  as  if  they  were  our  own  clilldren. 

And  I  also  believe  that  we,  as  a  people,  will 
suffer  the  consequences  of  their  inadequate 
achievement  until  at  least  a  majority  of  us 
accept  this.  The  sad  peLrt  is,  we  already  Icnow 
what  do  to.  If  we  fully  funded  Head  Start  and 
WIC,  we'd  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
the  President's  goal  of  having  every  Amer- 
ican child  ready  for  school  by  the  year  2000. 
If  we  held  parents  responsible  for  helping 
their  children,  and  schools  for  helping  the 
parents,  we  would  also  supply  a  crucial  ele- 
ment. If  we  recognized,  that  in  a  competitive 
marketplace,  it's  going  to  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  recruit  our  teachers  unless  we're 
willing  to  pay  them  what  the  marketplace 
will  pay  them,  we  would  as  well  stand  a 
chance  of  getting  the  best  Americans  to 
enter  education.  If  we  started  earlier  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  the  workplace,  I  believe 
we'd  also  be  focusing  on  the  right  problem. 

In  general,  as  a  people,  we're  simply  wait- 
ing too  long  to  act.  We  arrive  on  the  scene 
after  a  problem  develops,  rather  than  before. 
Those  of  you  who  can  put  a  pencil  to  a  per- 
centage and  understand  what  it  means,  take 
seven  percent  of  a  million  and  extend  it  out 
for  10  years.  We  have  a  million  people  in  Jails 
and  prisons  all  across  this  country— a  mil- 
lion people — and  we're  growing  at  seven  per- 
cent a  year.  It  costs  us  SSO.OOO  to  build  us  one 
of  those  cells,  and  S20,000  a  year  to  keep 
them  there.  That's  what  it  costs. 

Some  politicians  tell  us  that  we  need  to 
build  more  Jails;  throw  them  in  Jail  and  we'll 
lock  them  up  and  throw  away  the  key.  That 
iwlicy  hasn't  worked.  We  need  to  get  there 
before  the  problem  is  created.  We  know  what 
to  do. 

Fourth,  I  believe  we  are  misapplying  the 
technologies  of  communication.  Not  only  are 
we  danuiging  the  minds  of  our  children  and 
weakening  the  bonds  of  families,  but  we  are 
missing  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  give 
our  teachers  and  our  students  an  advanced 


tool  to  discovery.  Doors  are  shut  simply  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  imagine  what  is  on 
the  other  side. 

Fifth,  I  believe— and  I  am  not  discouraged 
by  past  failure— we  can  break  this  cycle  of 
poverty  which  traps  too  many  of  our  people 
and  threatens  to  destroy  our  cities.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  deHcit  which  must  be  filled  first- 
first,  if  we  want  to  succeed— is  not  a  fiscal  or 
a  trade  deficit.  It  is  quite  simply  and  regret- 
tably a  deficit  of  love:  unselfish,  non-indul- 
gent love.  It  is  still  the  lowest-cost,  best  way 
to  build  a  better  tomorrow  for  poor  Ameri- 
cans. If  we  begin  hating  the  poor,  as  is  often 
the  case,  our  world  will  steadily  get  worse. 

Sixth,  and  the  last  item  on  my  short  list  is 
this:  America  needs  to  releam  the  magic  of 
the  lesson  of  compounding  interest  and  the 
impressive,  powerful  force  of  a  productive  in- 
vestment. The  precursor  of  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth  fueled  by  increases  in  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  higher  quality  goods  and 
services  is  a  massive  cultural  change  in 
America  towards  production  and  consump- 
tion. 

We  need  to  connect  today  with  tomorrow 
by  setting  aside  some  of  today's  consumptive 
needs  for  tomorrow's  productive  require- 
ments. If  we  continue  to  insist  on  having  ev- 
erything we  want  today,  even  if  it  means 
borrowing  from  our  children  to  do  it,  the 
sacrifice  of  Desert  Storm  will  not  be  viewed 
as  a  real  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
America.  Tomorrow's  roads,  tomorrow's 
water  systems,  tomorrow's  communications 
infrastructures,  and  tomorrow's  productive 
citizens  are  being  built  today.  And  I  must 
tell  you  what  I  think  you  already  know,  that 
we  are  not  building  them  enough. 

In  this  regard,  one  of  the  starting  awaken- 
ings for  me  in  the  past  seven  months  is  that 
I  now  see  oil  as  a  productive  asset.  It  was 
created,  it  was  given  to  us  by  God,  to  use  in 
our  lives,  and  we  Americans  are  using  too 
much.  Our  profligacy  today  reduces  oppor- 
tunity for  our  children  tomorrow. 

The  failure  to  view  oil  as  an  asset  afi'ects 
more  than  just  our  future.  It  also  blinds  us 
in  this  application  of  its  benefit  today.  Look 
at  the  example  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  in 
Kuwait^-what  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait  en- 
tails. The  short  economic  and  social  descrii>- 
tion  of  what  we  will  do  in  Kuwait  is  this: 
Over  the  next  five  years,  we  are  going  to  con- 
vert two-and-a-half  to  five  billion  barrels  of 
that  God-given  asset  to  rebuild  a  city  of  1.5 
million  people  that  is  run  by  a  man  with  80 
wives.  Now,  you  be  the  judge. 

Finally,  I  have  observed  in  my  short  and 
happy  life  that  the  greatest  moments  of 
human  history  occur  when  a  single  man  or 
woman  saves  or  Improves  the  life  of  another. 
That  single  man  or  woman  can  be  you  and  L 
To  do  so  we  must  overcome  deep  personal 
fear  and  cross  dangers  capable  even  of  ending 
our  own  lives. 

I  pray,  and  I  pray  with  the  power  I  have, 
that  Americans  will  use  this  great  moment 
of  confidence,  pride,  and  thanksgiving  to 
leap  across  our  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial fears — to  help  save  the  lives  and  improve 
the  lives  of  our  neighbors.  I  believe  we  are 
capable  of  it.  I  believe  we  have  the  courage 
to  try.  In  this  hour  of  triumph,  let  us  sum- 
mon the  desire  and  the  strength  to  go  fur- 
ther. 


EDUCATION  SECRETARY  LAURO 
CAVAZOS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
is  a  new  be^nnlng:  for  the  Department 
of  Education.  However,  it  is  also  a  grood 


time  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  former  Secretary  Lauro 
Cavazos.  who  served  our  Nation  well. 

Education  is  currently  viewed  as  a 
major  concern  by  every  State,  local, 
and  national  leader  in  this  country. 
Much  of  this  increased  focus  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  efforts  of  former  Sec- 
retary of  Education  Lauro  Cavazos.  I 
think  this  Nation  owes  him  a  hearty 
thank  you  for  his  dedication  and  for 
his  accomplishments. 

One  of  the  major  vehicles  for  achiev- 
ing this  prominence  for  education  was 
the  educational  summit  called  by  the 
President  in  Charlottsville.  Secretary 
Cavazos  took  the  lead  in  organizing 
that  successful  summit.  Governors  are 
now  working  together  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  to  ensure  that  the  end  result  of 
that  summit  is  a  stronger  educational 
system.  National  goals  have  been 
adopted  and  are  being  implemented. 
Experts  in  education  and  assessment 
are  working  with  the  Governors  to 
measure  our  success  in  reaching  those 
goals.  Government  and  business  leaders 
are  uniting  to  upgrade  all  programs  in 
education  so  our  children  can  compete 
in  the  international  environment  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Much  of  this 
activity  was  generated  by  Secretary 
Cavazos. 

Secretary  Cavazos  worked  hard  dur- 
ing this  tenure  to  ensure  that  a  quality 
education  was  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  has  been  especially  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  popu- 
lations. Knowing  all  too  well  that  drop- 
ping out  of  school  spelled  failure  for 
our  Nation's  youth.  Secretary  Cavazos 
worked  tirelessly  together  with  State 
and  local  educators,  business,  and  com- 
munity leaders  to  encourage  teenagers 
to  stay  in  school.  I  am  also  grateful  for 
the  efforts  he  made  to  help  thwart  the 
traditional  turf  battle  timong  Federal 
agencies.  He  developed  and  maintained 
a  solid  working  relationship  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  which,  if  carried 
on  by  new  Secretaries  Alexander  and 
Martin,  will  continue  to  insure  to  the 
benefit  of  structually  unemployed  citi- 
zens through  greater  coordination  and 
more  targeted  programs. 

The  former  Secretary  spoke  often  of 
the  need  for  parents  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. Supportive  families  are  crucial  to 
the  success  of  our  children  in  school. 
They  are  also  crucial  to  our  success  as 
a  nation.  The  best  teachers,  the  most 
sophisticated  teaching  materials,  and 
the  newest  facilities  will  not  signifi- 
cantly improve  educational  achieve- 
ment if  a  child  does  not  receive  encour- 
agement from  home.  Encouraging  par- 
ents to  become  involved  in  schools  will 
result  in  increased  communication  as 
well  as  greater  accountability.  Parents 
in  this  Nation  have  responded  by  ac- 
cepting this  challenge.  Our  Nation  will 
be  strengthened  by  Dr.  Cavazos'  con- 
cern for  parental  responsibility. 
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A  new  emphasis  on  parental  choice 
and  site-based  management  exists  in 
our  schools.  Choice  programs  through- 
out this  Nation  have  shown  remarkable 
success  as  one  way  to  increase  the 
competitiveness  and  quality  of  our 
schools.  Secretary  Cavazos  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  such  programs. 

Within  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  within  the  educational  system.  Dr. 
Cavazos  urged  accountability  on  all 
participants.  Students.  lenders, 
schools,  and  guaranty  agencies  were 
called  upon  to  work  together  to  reduce 
the  student  loan  default  problem.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  under  his  direc- 
tion. New  accountability  measures 
were  built  into  legislation  affecting  vo- 
cational education  to  ensure  that  de- 
sired outcomes  are  achieved. 

I  salute  former  Secretary  Cavazos  for 
his  leadership  in  education  and  for  his 
commitment  to  a  quality  education  for 
all  Americans.  Students  in  our  schools 
today  have  benefited  from  his  dedica- 
tion to  education.  The  workplace  and 
community  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  bet- 
ter place  because  of  his  leadership  in 
shaping  the  schools  of  this  country. 


TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  EXPORT 
PROMOTION  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  colleague,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator fipom  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rocke- 
feller], introduced  the  Travel  and 
Tourism  Exjwrt  Promotion  Act  of  1991. 
This  is  important  legislation,  of  which 
I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor. 

The  tourism  industry  is  critical  to 
our  Nation's  economy  and  represents 
important  jobs  and  revenue.  As  a  lead- 
ing employer  in  the  United  States,  it 
employs  6  million  people  directly  and 
25  million  people  in  related  industries. 
In  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina,  I 
have  witnessed  how  tourism  has  in- 
creased exponentially — tourism  is  now 
the  second  largest  employer  in  South 
Carolina. 

It  has  been  30  years  since  I  helped 
convince  a  friend.  Commerce  Secretary 
Luther  Hodges,  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
[USTTA].  In  the  span  of  these  30  years, 
thanks  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  the 
USTTA,  tourism  has  grovra  into  this 
country's  largest  export  industry.  Last 
year  the  tourism  industry  posted  a  S4 
billion  surplus. 

The  bill  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Rocke- 
feller, is  an  important  step  in  provid- 
ing the  USTTA  with  the  direction  and 
funding  to  carry  out  its  mission  in  pro- 
moting the  United  States.  I  hope  we 
can  move  it  expeditiously  through  the 
Senate. 

I  also  Intend  to  work  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  pass  a  tour- 
ism bill  this  year.  It  is  important  that 
we  build  upon  the  progress  that  we 
have  made  In  promoting  this  industry. 
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S   602— CHILDHOOD  HUNGER 
>REVENTION  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Child]  ood  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of 
1991,  ntroduced  by  my  distinguished 
collea  rue  from  Tennessee,  Senator 
Sasse  I. 

I  ap  >laud  Senator  Sasser's  efforts  to 
improve  the  programs  that  help  nour- 
ish o  ir  Nation's  most  valuable  re- 
sourc* —children.  While  this  country 
produi  ;es  more  food,  at  a  lower  cost  to 
the  ccnsumer,  than  any  other  country 
in  thi!  world,  we  have  a  deplorable 
numb<  r  of  children  who  do  not  get 
enoug  1  to  eat.  Nearly  20  i)ercent,  or 
one  01  it  of  every  five,  of  our  country's 
childr  sn  live  in  poverty — a  level  that  is 
highei  than  for  any  other  age  group. 
Studies  show  that  a  staggering  2  to  5 
millioi  children  go  hungry  every  day, 
while  pearly  twice  that  number  may  be 
at  risk  of  being  hungry.  Thus,  our  most 
fragil*  citizens,  the  children  of  this 
countiy  who  have  the  highest  nutri- 
tional requirements,  also  face  the 
greate  at  risk. 

Manir  unfortunate  children  arrive  at 
day  cire  or  school  hungry.  If  a  free 
lunch  program  is  not  available,  they 
face  tl  le  possibility  that  they  will  come 
home  [till  himgry.  If  this  child's  family 
is  not  eligible  for  food  stamps,  or  if  it 
is  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  food 
stamp  allotment  for  that  month  has  al- 
ready been  spent,  he  or  she  may  go  to 
bed  at  night  without  dinner.  And  with 
the  cu  rrent  recession  this  Nation  is  ex- 
perien  :ing,  more  children  may  soon  be 
swept  into  this  cycle  of  daily  hunger.  It 
is  our  moral  duty  to  ensure  that  the 
childr  m  of  our  country  do  not  lose  any 
more  mttles  in  the  war  against  hun- 
ger. 

Senator  Sasser's  bill  would  make 
significant  improvements  to  a  number 
of  vail  lable  programs  that  are  designed 
to  pr<  vide  relief  to  hungry  children: 
the  WIC  Program,  the  School  Lunch 
Progrijn,  and  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

The  WIC  Program  has  been  unani- 
mous! J  hailed  as  a  successful  and  cost- 
effecti  re  measure  to  improve  pre-  and 
post-nital  nutrition,  and  reduce  subse- 


health  care  costs.  However,  this 


prograpi  is  not  available  to  all  those 
that  a  re  eligible,  and  rising  food  costs 
are  firther  reducing  the  number  of 
mothe  rs  and  infants  that  can  be  served 
by  th  8  program.  This  bill  provides  a 
much-  leeded  increase  of  $250  million 
for  th  is  program,  that  would  provide 
food  fpr  an  additional  400,000  partici- 
pants. 

Cunjently,  numy  children  from  low- 
incom;  families  attending  for-profit 
child  (  are  slip  through  the  cracks,  and 
fail  t<  receive  adequate  food.  By  pro- 
viding needy  children  with  equal  access 
to  th<  Child  Care  Food  Program,  re- 
gardless of  the  status  of  their  child 
care  <  enter,  this  bill  would  help  re- 
move ihis  barrier  to  proper  child  nutri- 


tion and  aflso  provide  greater  food  serv- 
ices to  homeless  preschool  children. 

Throughout  the  1980's  the  number  of 
eligible  poor  who  received  food  stamps 
steadily  Shrank.  When  this  trend  is 
combined  i  with  the  fact  that  over  half 
of  food  stjamp  recipients  are  children, 
it  is  obvidus  that  this  program  must  be 
improved  and  made  more  accessible  if 
we  hope  to  reduce  childhood  hunger. 

Only  18J  percent  of  eligible  homeless 
individuals  receive  food  stamps.  Con- 
sistently for  the  past  decade,  less  than 
half  of  eligible  rural  poor  families  have 
received  food  stamps.  This  bill  will 
make  several  significant  changes  to 
the  Food  I  Stamp  Program  that  would 
remove  sdme  of  the  barriers  that  face 
the  home]  ess  and  rural  citizens  of  this 
country. 

A  large  number  of  poor  households 
have  averted  homelessness  only  by 
using  a  1  urge  proportion  of  their  in- 
come to  ]ay  for  housing,  resulting  in 
less  mone^  to  buy  groceries.  Mr.  Sas- 
ser's bill  would  eliminate  the  cap  on 
shelter  deductions  that  currently  re- 
duces food  stamp  benefits  for  over  1 
million  households. 

Currently  there  is  a  critical  need  to 
raise  food  stamp  benefits  so  that  they 
match  actjual  food  costs.  On  the  thrifty 
food  plan,  fewer  than  one  in  six  house- 
holds are  able  to  purchase  enough  food 
to  obtain  the  recommended  daily  al- 
lowances ( tf  the  basic  nutrients. 

Lastly,  this  bill  will  help  rectify  a 
problem  t  lat  has  long  kept  many  rural 
families  cut  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. In  rural  America  mass  transit 
does  not  e  xist.  and.  thus,  a  reliable  ve- 
hicle is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury.  The 
current  vehicle  allowance  of  $4,500  has 
not  been  changed  since  1977.  during 
which  tinie  the  price  of  used  cars  has 
increased  J20  percent.  Mr.  Sasser's  bill 
would  prcjvde  a  new  baseline  of  $5,500 
and  allows  for  indexed  adjustments  in 
the  vehicle  allowance. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  while 
we  must  remain  mindful  of  the  budg- 
etary linjltations  that  we  face,  we 
must  takje  action  to  eliminate  the 
scourge  ihat  is  childhood  hunger. 
David  Packard,  board  chairman  of 
Hewlett-Packard  and  a  man  who  obvi- 
ously knows  the  value  of  tight  fiscal 
management,  has  stated  that  "we 
mortgage  jour  future  as  a  nation  to  a 
much  greater  extent  by  the  negligence 
of  child  welfare  than  by  our  failure  to 
reduce  th«  budget  deficit."  I  conmiend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  continued  devotion  to 
this  critical  issue,  and  am  pleased  to 
lend  my  si  ipport  to  this  legislation. 


TRIBU  re  TO  GYORGY  KRASSO 

Mr.  HEI  »Z.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently le  Lmed  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gyorgy  Irasso.  a  Hungarian  econo- 
mist, actvlst,  and  intellectual,  with 
whom  I  Iiad  the  fortune  to  meet  in 
April  1986]  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
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to  Mr.  Krasso,  whose  experience  during 
the  1956  revolution  and  the  years  it 
earned  him  in  jail  helped  inspire  his 
deep  and  unflagging  devotion  to  the 
dissident  movement  in  Hungary. 

In  1979,  Gyorgy  Krasso  was  the  first 
person  to  publicly  describe  the  events 
of  1956  as  a  democratic  national  revolu- 
tion. His  determination  to  reveal  the 
truth  about  the  1956  revolution  in  Hun- 
gary, about  who  its  real  heroes  and  vic- 
tims had  been,  exposed  him  to  increas- 
ing harassment  and  intimidation  from 
the  Communist  authorities — including 
fines,  house  searches,  and  refusal  of  the 
right  to  travel,  even  to  other  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  But  his  perseverance 
and  courage  also  won  him  the  respect 
and  trust  of  many  Hungarian  citizens. 

Gyorgy  Krasso  was  loyal  to  the  Hun- 
garian people  throughout  his  career, 
embracing  their  causes  as  his  own.  As 
he  wrote  in  1981,  'There  is  no  more  im- 
portant nor  more  timely  task  than  for 
us  to  sweep  away  the  propaganda  lies 
that  have  been  told  against  the  revolu- 
tion for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  to  give  back  to  the  people  their 
own,  forgotten  history."  He  was  among 
the  most  vocal  and  the  bravest  of  dis- 
sidents, and  for  these  reasons  he  was 
among  those  who  suffered  the  most. 

The  past  18  months  have  witnessed 
tremendous  changes  in  Hungary's  po- 
litical system  and  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  the  area  of  human  rights.  As 
we  look  hopefully  toward  the  future, 
we  must  not  forget  the  important  con- 
tributions of  individuals  like  Gyorgry 
Krasso,  who  stood  resolute  through  far 
grimmer  days.  I  am  honored  to  have 
met  him  and  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
here. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,195th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


REMARKS  OF  RABBI  AKGEL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rabbinical  Council  of  America  recently 
hosted  its  midwinter  conference  in 
Washington,  DC.  Dr.  Marc  Angel,  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Congregation 
Shearith  Israel  in  New  York  City, 
serves  as  president  of  the  Rabbinical 
Council,  the  largest  orthodox  rabbini- 
cal group  in  the  world.  Congregation 
Shearith  Israel  was  founded  in  1654  and 
is  the  oldest  sjmagogue  in  North  Amer- 
ica. I  have  visited  this  synagogue  and 
spoken  there  on  several  occasions. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  appreciate  Rabbi  Angel'c  thought- 
ful remarks  on  the  occasion  of  this 
conference,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  excerpts  of  his  address  in 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

January  21, 1991. 

We  congratulate  the  United  States  on  its 
leadership  in  confronting  Iraqi  aggression. 
We  commend  President  Bush;  our  prayers  of 
gratitude  and  good  wishes  go  to  the  military 
personnel  who  have  risked  their  lives  for  the 
good  of  America. 

Following  the  resolution  of  this  Gulf  Cri- 
sis, we  are  hopeful  that  the  United  States 
win  use  Its  good  offices  to  work  towards  a 
genuine  peace  In  the  entire  Middle  E^t. 
With  Its  great  stature  and  power,  the  United 
States  has  the  respect  of  all  parties.  We  hope 
that  President  Bush  will  support  diplomatic 
efforts  to  bring  about  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  antagonists.  We 
are  confident  that  the  Palestinian  Issue  can 
be  solved  within  the  context  of  an  overall 
peace  plan  between  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 

Any  peace  negotiations  should  Include  the 
following  stipulations: 

1.  The  United  Nations  should  Immediately 
rescind  its  heinous  resolution  equating  Zion- 
ism with  racism.  Any  country  which  main- 
tains support  for  this  resolution  should  be 
disqualified  from  any  role  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations.  Understandably.  Israel 
must  reject  suggestions  and  demands  from 
those  who  are  on  record  for  denying  the  In- 
tegrity and  legitimacy  of  Israel. 

2.  Jews.  Christians  and  Muslims  should 
have  the  right  to  live  in  freedom  and  dignity 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  Middle  Elast.  in- 
cluding Saudi  Arabia. 

3.  The  claims  of  Palestinian  Arabs  must  be 
addressed  as  must  the  claims  of  the  GOO- 
700.000  Jews  who  were  driven  out  of  Arab 
lands  after  1948.  The  process  of  negotiations 
should  keep  in  mind  the  injustices  commit- 
ted against  Arabs  and  Jews.  One  must  not 
forget  that  Arab  countries  systematically 
persecuted  Jews  and  confiscated  Jewish 
property. 

4.  There  must  be  an  Immediate  end  to 
propaganda  which  vilifles  and  demonizes 
Jews  or  Arabs.  A  climate  of  trust  and  respect 
must  be  forstered.  Educational  materials, 
popular  media,  etc.  should  be  purged  of  ma- 
terials which  lead  to  hatred.  (Vicious  at- 
tacks on  Jews  and  Israel  have  been  i>revalent 
in  the  Arab  world's  media,  even  in  Egypt 
which  has  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel.) 

Israel  does  not  and  has  never  asked  for  spe- 
cial treatment.  Israel  asks  only  for  fairness 
and  Justice,  for  a  proper  hearing  of  its  needs 
and  concerns. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LUCILLE  SIMPSON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Lucille 
Simpson.  On  February  28,  1991,  she 
celebrated  25  years  of  service  with  the 
York  County  Community  Action  Agen- 
cy in  Sanford,  ME,  and  is  retiring  in 
her  position  as  director  of  the  Fuel  As- 
sistance Program. 

To  the  residents  of  York  County,  ME, 
Lucille  is  known  to  all.  A  former  re- 
search chemist  at  Parke-Davis  and 
selectwoman  in  the  town  of  Shapleigh 
fr-om  1956  to  1968,  Lucille  Simpson 
joined  Community  Action  in  February 
of  1966. 

After  serving  in  several  positions 
within  the  agency,  including  director 
of  the  Outreach  Program,  Transpor- 
tation, Operation  Health  Mobile,  the 


WIC  Program,  family  planning,  and  as 
deputy  director  for  12  yesu^,  Lucille 
Simpson  accepted  the  position  of  direc- 
tor of  the  Fuel  Assistance  Program  in 
1980  and  continued  her  dedication  to 
this  program  even  after  her 
semlretirement  3  years  ago. 

During  these  many  years  of  hard 
work  and  dedication,  Lucille  Simpson 
has  also  devoted  herself  to  the  better- 
ment of  her  community  through  her 
service  with  many  social  service  orga- 
nizations, including  the  Cumberland- 
York  Council  on  Aging,  the  York  Covm- 
ty  Extension  Program,  the  Maine  Am- 
bulatory Care  Coalition,  the  New  Eng- 
land Public  Health  Association,  and 
many  many  more. 

Lucille  Simpson  was  recognized  for 
her  exemplary  service  to  her  commu- 
nity with  the  Outstanding  Cititen  of 
the  Year  by  the  Kiwanis,  as  well  as  the 
Jefferson  Recognition  Award  in  1978. 

Lucille  Simpson  is  a  public  servant 
in  the  greatest  sense  of  the  word.  She 
has  used  her  many  talents  and  abilities 
to  work  in  behalf  of  the  neediest  within 
her  community  and  State.  She  is  a 
great  leader  and  a  true  friend  to  all.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
commending  her  on  her  many  years  of 
service  with  York  County  Community 
Action  and  wishing  her  well  in  her  re- 
tirement. 


GONZE  LEE  TWITTY:  FATHER  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  COOPERA- 
TIVE MO"VEMENT 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  iMiy  my  very  special  respect  to  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  South  Carolina, 
Gonze  Lee  Twitty,  who  will  be  inducted 
into  the  Cooperative  Hall  of  Fame  to- 
morrow evening  here  in  Washington. 

Gonze  is  a  sterling  example  of  the 
dictum  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  on 
the  public  payroll  in  order  to  be  an 
outstanding  public  servant.  For  three 
decades,  he  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
found  and  develop  more  than  100  co- 
operatives and  credit  unions  through- 
out the  Southeast.  In  the  process,  he 
has  made  a  positive  difference  in  the 
lives  of  countless  thousands  of  poor 
and  low-income  rural  Americans. 

What  is  more,  his  leadership  of  both 
the  Federation  of  Southern  Coopera- 
tives and  the  Southern  Cooperative  De- 
velopment Fund  for  the  last  20-plus 
years  has  been  nothing  short  of  inspi- 
rational. It  is  fitting  and  approix^te 
that,  at  long  last,  the  man  known  as 
"father  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  South  Carolina"  is  receiving  na- 
tional recognition  through  induction 
into  the  Cooperative  Hall  of  Fame.  On 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,  I  extend  con- 
gratulations to  Gonze  Lee  Twitty  for 
an  honor  well  earned  and  richly  de- 
served. 
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HEARING  THE  DALAI  LAMA 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chinese  Government  has  worked  tire- 
lessly in  an  effort  to  prevent  Tibet's 
traeric  story  from  reaching  the  world. 
But  its  story  is  being  told.  In  the  Dalai 
Lama  the  Tibetan  people  have  had  a 
champion  for  peace,  freedom  and  non- 
violence who  would  not  and  could  not 
be  silenced. 

But  it  has  not  been  easy.  On  Tuesday, 
that  most  eminent  commentator,  A.M. 
Rosenthal,  wrote  an  important  column 
describing  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  insure  that  the  Dalai  Lama 
is  not  given  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  column  and  consider  whether 
we  can  truly  launch  a  new  world  order 
and  ignore  the  situation  in  Tibet.  As 
the  New  York  Times  said  in  a  1989  edi- 
torial: 

Since  1950.  China  has  shown  Tibet  the  raw- 
est face  of  imperialism — destruction  of  thou- 
sands of  monasteries,  suppression  of  the  Ti- 
betan langauge  and  culture  and  widespread 
settlement  by  Chinese  colonists.  This  has  re- 
sulted In  the  death  of  perhaps  a  million  Ti- 
betans. 

In  1960,  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  issued  a  report  on  Tibet 
which  concluded  that  "acts  of  genocide 
had  been  committed  in  Tibet  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  Tibetans  as  a  reli- 
gious group  *  *  *."  The  rejwrt  also 
concluded  that  "from  1913  to  1950  the 
conditions  of  statehood  as  generally 
accepted  under  international  law"  were 
Iiresent  in  Tibet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "One  Small  Country"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  1991] 
One  Smaix  Country 
(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

There  was  no  way  to  escape  writing  this 
column.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  write  about 
other  things,  which  I  knew  would  interest 
more  people,  like  the  Soviet  Union's  ap- 
proaching civil  war  of  Saddam  Hussein's  ap- 
proaching annihilation,  or  those  sickening 
lynching  pictures  from  Los  Angeles. 

But  I  could  not  escatie  knowing  that  now 
was  the  time  to  write  about  Tibet— and  how 
cruel  April  will  be  In  Washington  for  one 
small  country  unless  members  of  Congress 
say  no,  they  have  bad  enough. 

Every  person  has  certain  things  about 
which  he  feels  he  must  speak  now  and  then, 
not  because  people  listen  but  because  they 
don't.  Something  strong  coming  out  of  expe- 
rience or  convictions  Insists  that  eventually 
attention  may  be  paid  but  even  If  not,  at 
least  speak. 

Some  of  the  reasons  I  cannot  escape  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  his  countrymen  are  per- 
sonal—years spent  in  Asia  as  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent, and  detestation  of  Communism 
and  all  other  forms  of  dlctatorshii) — all,  no 
picking  and  choosing. 

Another  reason  has  to  do  with  Raphael 
Lemkin.  Raphael  Lemkin  was  a  very  annoy- 
ing man.  For  years  he  wandered  the  head- 
Quarters  of  the  United  Nations,  plucking  at 
dlplomau.  trying  to  persuade  the  member 


count]  ies  to  sign  a  convention  making  it  a 
crime  to  destroy  a  whole  people  or  its  cul- 
ture, i  iter  a  long  time  they  did  sign,  and  he 
died,  I  Imost  alone. 

Tlbe :  is  a  victim  of  a  case  of  genocide  as 
ugly  a  i  any  since  World  War  n.  The  country 
had  fl  5  million  people  when  Communist 
China  invaded  in  1950.  Its  Government  of 
monki  was  tyrannical  In  its  own  ways.  But 
its  pe<  >ple  were  united  by  common  history, 
common  language,  the  conmion  religion  of 
Buddh  sm. 

Nina  years  later  the  Dalai  Lama,  for  Tibet- 
ans th^  14th  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  god- 
liness land  their  national  leader,  escaped  to 
India.  In  exile,  traveling  the  world,  he  has 
grown  jto  be  a  celebrated  international  polit- 
ical aJd  religious  figure  and,  ever  more,  bis 
peoples  leader. 

But  an  the  Himalayas,  at  least  a  million 
Tibettps  were  murdered  or  tortured  to 
death,  I  or  died  of  starvation  because  of  Chi- 
nese colonialism. 

Beij^g  annexed  two-thirds  of  Tibet.  Scores 
of  thousands  of  children  were  shipped  to 
Ifor  education  and  indoctrination.  Mll- 
Df  Chinese  were  sent  into  Tibet,  a 
Ell.  genocidal  attempt  to  erase  Tibet's 
In  the  annexed  area  they  outnumber 
as. 

United  States  refuses  to  recognize  the 
Be  sensible— what  kind  of  a  mar- 
ket isl  Tibet  compared  with  China  and  how 
many  tnissiles  does  it  have? 

The  palal  Lama  goes  on.  He  offers  to  give 
up  foaeign  and  military  affairs  if  Beijing 
gives  ribetans  self-rule.  He  outlines  a  Ti- 
betan government  based  on  democracy  and 
natun .  And  in  1969  this  man  who  cannot  get 
beyond  State  Department  doors,  literally, 
receiv  is  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Tibet  asks  no  soldiers  from  the  United 
States ,  no  Patriots,  just  attention,  and  plain 
words  to  its  oppressors  that  genocide  Is  as 
ugly  ii  I  the  moun^lns  as  in  the  desert. 

The  greatest  of  all  American  assets,  tested 
and  p  oved  repeatedly,  is  not  that  it  is  a 
world  policeman  but  that  It  will  give  its  po- 
litical support  to  freedom.  There  lies  Amer- 
ican national  interest  in  Tibet. 

In  Washington  are  senators  and  represent- 
atives! of  both  parties  who  believe  this.  Con- 
gress tias  passed  seven  resolutions  support- 
ing Tibetans.  In  Tibet  they  are  passed  from 
hand  Qd  hand,  a  secret  wheel  of  prayer. 

Lasq  year,  members  of  both  Houses  tried  to 
organ!  ce  a  joint  session  of  Congress  for  the 
Dalai  Lama.  The  White  House  objected,  so 
they  a  sleeted  a  new  date— April  of  this  year 
when  he  Dalai  Lama  would  again  be  in  the 
Unite<  States. 

But  Just  a  few  days  ago  the  White  House 
was  s<  Ized  by  a  sudden  desire  to  have  Presi- 
dent violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro  of  Nica- 
ragua speak  to  a  joint  session  in  April,  and 
of  cou  -se  Queen  Elizabeth  is  coming  in  May. 
Congn  issional  leaders  said  that  eliminated 
the  DAlai  Lama  because  after  all,  how  many 
Joint  sessions  could  you  have? 

Tratjitionally  Congress  follows  the  White 
House  lead  on  joint  sessions  for  foreigners, 
but  tqere  is  no  law  about  it.  Representative 
Rose,  the  North  Carolina  Democrat, 
is  so  mad  he  may  have  a  meeting  on 
pitol  steps.  Others  talk  about  a  meet- 
the  Rotunda. 

srbody  knows  it  won't  be  the  same 
a.t  all.  A  joint  session,  such  as  Lech 
Walesa  had  after  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  iwould  be  recognition  of  the  captivity 
and  hfpe  of  the  Tibetan  people.  It  does  not 
seem  too  much,  in  the  interest  of  one  small 
count!  y  and  this  large  one. 
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Mr.  BIpEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  the  Senate  of  a  pres- 
tigious—and very  well-deserved— honor 
that  ourl  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  (Moynihan,  has  recently  re- 
ceived. 

The  Wolfgang  Friedmann  Award  is 
given  each  year  by  Columbia  Law 
School's  Journal  of  Transnational  Law, 
the  mostj  esteemed  publication  of  its 
kind.  Th4  Friedmann  Award  goes  to  a 
distinguished  author  and  scholar  who 
has  produced  the  most  important  and 
significant  work  on  international  law 
that  year. 

Senate^  Moynihan  won  that  award, 
rhly  regarded  new  book,  "On 
»f  Nations."  Anyone  who  has 
itor  Moynihan's  book— as  I 
have — knbws  why  it  is  so  deserving  of 
this  honor. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet 
read  it,  I  offer  the  assessment  given  by 
Columbia)  Law  School  Dean  Barbara 
Black,  who  called  it,  "powerful,  witty, 
passionate,  eloquent,  and  reasoned."  A 
fitting  description  of  the  work — and  a 
fitting  d^ription  of  our  colleague,  as 
we  all  know. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  Senator 
MOYNiHAa  has  received  this  honor  for 
his  insightful  and  intelligent  analysis 
of  the  ro^e  of  international  law  in  for- 
eign policy.  He  is  the  Senate's  leading 
expert  on  this  topic,  and  in  my  view, 
the  Nation's  foremost  thinker  in  this 
field.        I 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  his  work  re- 
ceive the  honors  it  deserves,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Dean  Black  in  presenting  the  award  to 
Senator  ^oynihan— and  the  Senator's 
remarks  at  the  ceremony  where  he  re- 
ceived itr|-be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  l^eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Introduction  by  Dean  Barbara  Aronstein 
Black  ov  the  Occasion  of  the  Wolfgang 
Friedmann  Award  for  "On  the  Law  of 
NATiONS'f  to  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
CoLUMBu  Law  School,  March  i,  1991 

Senator  Moynihan,  Mrs.  Moynihan,  Hon- 
ored Guestp: 

It  is  an  nonor  to  welcome  you  to  the  1991 
Wolfgang  friedmann  Memorial  Award  Din- 
ner. The  Friedmann  Dinner  and  the 
Friedmann  Conference  (in  which  many  of 
you  participated  this  afternoon)  are  special 
events  for"  Columbia  Law  School,  and  par- 
ticularly sp  for  the  students  who  produce  the 
Journal  o<  Transnational  Law  and  iiartlci- 
pate  In  tie  Society  of  International  Law. 
Conducted  in  the  memory  of  Wolfgang 
Friedmann,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
intematioital  law  faculty  whose  life  was  vio- 
lently endpd,  these  events  remind  members 
of  the  laW  school  community  of  Professor 
Friedmanq's  unrelenting  attention  to  the 
welfare  ot  this  community,  his  steadfast 
principles  knd  his  unyielding  courage.  Those 
of  you  whq  studied  under,  or  knew.  Professor 
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Friedmann  will  be  deligrhted  to  know  that 
his  legacy  in  the  law  school  lives  on. 

A  central  element  of  the  Friedmann  dinner 
Is  the  presentation  of  the  Friedmann  Award, 
given  by  the  Journal  of  Transnational  Law 
each  year  since  1975.  Tonight  It  Is  my  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  you  this  year's 
Friedmann  Award  recipient,  after  wliich  I 
will  turn  the  podium  over  to  Tom  Scherer, 
currently  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  Journal,  for 
the  presentation  of  the  award. 

In  recent  years  the  Columbia  Law  School 
Faculty  has  had  a  practice,  which  is  by  now 
a  tradition,  known  as  the  faculty  lunch — a 
regular  biweekly  gathering  of  the  faculty  for 
the  presentation  of  a  paper  by  a  colleague. 
For  the  first  few  years  the  organizer  and 
leader  of  this  event  was  my  colleague  Henry 
Monaghan.  Professor  Monaghan  introduced 
the  speakers,  and  his  method  of  doing  so  was 
to  stand  up  and  say  "Our  speaker  today 
needs  no  introduction"  and  sit  down.  Well, 
this  year's  Friedmaim  Award  recipient  cer- 
tainly needs  no  Introduction — but  that  won't 
stop  me.  (It  will,  however,  produce  brevity.) 

It  is,  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  my  privilege  and  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  senior  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  from  New  York,  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan. 

Senator  Moynlhan  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  service  to  the  public  as 
sailor,  scholar,  educator.  Presidential  advi- 
sor, diplomat,  and,  since  1976.  United  States 
Senator.  Along  the  way.  presumably  in  his 
spare  time,  he  has  authored  or  edited  fifteen 
books.  That's  right,  fifteen!  How.  one  asks, 
has  he  done  it  all?  And  the  answer  is.  of 
course,  brilliantly. 

As  Senator  from  New  York,  Pat  Moynlhan 
has.  as  we  would  expect,  important  sifnii- 
ations  with  New  York's  great  University.  Co- 
lumbia, including  delivering  the  Felngold 
Lectures  here  In  1965  and  receiving  a  Doctor 
of  Law  degree,  honoris  causa,  in  1967.  He  was 
also,  in  May  '87,  commencement  speaker  for 
the  Columbia  Law  School  graduating  class. 
Indeed  that  was  the  occasion  on  which  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance.  This  is  actually  a 
rather  bizarre  way  to  meet  someone,  since 
the  attention  of  all  concerned  is  on  academic 
regalia,  and  conversation  in  at  the  level  of 
"Is  my  hood  on  straight?"  But  it  was  a  start, 
if  a  curious  one,  and  the  Senator  and  I  have, 
since,  shared  other  occasions,  and  we  have 
had  some  opportunity  for  exchange  of  views 
on  a  variety  of  subjects — people,  politics, 
policy.  And  that  has  been  my  good  fortune. 

It  is  also  my  good  fortune  to  own  a  copy  of 
Pat  Moynlhan's  latest  book,  and  to  be  read- 
ing it.  This  book,  titled  "On  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions" is  subtitled  "a  historical  and  personal 
account  of  the  role  of  international  law  in 
foreign  policy".  There  is  a  finite  group  of 
people  from  whom  one  would  expect  such  an 
account— historical  and  personal— to  be  a 
treasure,  and  Pat  Moynlhan  is  one  of  that 
number.  And  the  work  does  not  disappoint. 
Erudite,  powerful,  witty,  passionate,  elo- 
quent, reasoned— these  are  the  words  that 
readers  of  this  book  have  used,  and  will  sure- 
ly use.  In  commenting  on  it,  these  and  other 
equally  complimentary  words  and  phrases. 
And  they  are  the  words  that  capture  what 
the  world  has  come  to  know  as  the  qualities 
of  our  distinguished  honoree:  Erudition, 
power,  wit,  passion,  eloquence,  reason  have 
marked  him  in  liis  many  roles.  I  am  pleased 
that  I  have,  in  recent  years,  come  to  know 
Senator  Moynlhan.  and  most  honored  to 
have  liad  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
in  Introduction  of  this  man  who  certainly 
needs  no  introduction. 


A  World  Regained?  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 

NIHAN  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  RECEIVINO  THE 

Wolfgang  Friedmann  Award  for  "On  the 
Law  of  Nations."  Columbia  Law  School, 
March  1. 1991 

The  honor  of  receiving  the  1991  WoUisang 
Friedmann  award  at  Columbia  University  Is 
exceeded  only  by  my  gratitude  to  those  who 
brought  this  about.  In  the  first  instance.  I 
would  thank  my  friend,  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Gardner,  Henry  Moses  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  here  at  Columbia.  We  met 
some  39  years  ago  in  the  "press  cuttings" 
room  of  Chatham  House,  the  home  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  in 
St.  James  Square  in  London.  We  were  work- 
ing on  our  respective  theses,  and  even  then  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  twice  the  energy  and 
considerable  more  natural  endowment  than 
I.  but  also  the  diplomatic  skills  to  soften 
these  disparities  with  an  unaffected  friend- 
ship. He  was  later  to  employ  those  diplo- 
matic skills  to  the  great  advantage  of  our 
nation,  with  the  same  composure  with  which 
he  has  sustained  our  friendship. 

My  esteem  for  the  Chancellor  Kent  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  this  University,  President  Mi- 
chael I.  Sovem,  is  boundless,  as  I  hope  he 
knows.  And  I  yield  to  none  save  that  emi- 
nent poet  Charles  Black  in  my  affection  for 
the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  Barbara 
Aronstein  Black. 

Nor  should  I  fail  to  thank  all  at  the  Har- 
vard University  Press,  and  especially  my  edi- 
tor. Ann  Hawthorne,  who  is  here  tonight.  As 
is  my  associate  and  mentor  Stephen 
Rickard. 

The  book  begins  here  at  Columbia.  More 
specifically,  the  opening  passage  is  taken 
word  for  word  from  the  opening  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent's  enduring  classic.  Commentaries 
on  American  Law. 

PART  I.— OF  the  law  OF  NATIONS 

Lecture  I.— Of  the  Foundation  and  History  of 
the  Law  of  Nations. 

When  the  United  States  ceased  to  be  a  part 
of  the  British  empire,  and  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  an  Independent  nation,  they  became 
subject  to  that  system  of  rules  which  reason, 
morality,  and  custom  had  established  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  as  their  pub- 
lic law.  During  the  war  of  the  American  rev- 
olution. Congress  claimed  cognizance  of  all 
matters  arising  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and 
they  iwofessed  obedience  to  that  law,  "ac- 
cording to  the  general  usages  of  Europe."  By 
this  law  we  are  to  understand  that  code  of 
public  instruction,  which  defines  the  rights 
and  prescribes  the  duties  of  nations,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  The  faithful  ob- 
servance of  this  law  is  essential  to  national 
character,  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  plain  purpose  of  my  book  was  to  de- 
scribe the  steady  growth  of  this  conviction 
In  at  very  least  the  pronouncements  of 
American  statecraft,  reaching  a  peak  of 
sorts  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  only 
to  recede  and  finally  to  be  "lost  in  the  fog  of 
the  cold  war." 

I  did  not  write  as  one  proposing  a  fellclfic 
calculus  for  the  greater  perfection  or  pac- 
ification of  mankind. 

To  the  contrary.  I  wrote  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  "all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic."  This  particular  formula- 
tion of  the  oath  of  office  was  crafted  in  1868 
having,  obviously,  the  Civil  War  in  mind.  I 
had  a  newer  conflict  in  mind.  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  explicitly  provides: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  *  •  *  To 
define  and  punish  •  •  •  Offenses  against  the 
Law  of  Nations.  *  •  • 


Article  VI  continues:  ! 

*  •  •  Treaties  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme 

Law  of  the  Land. 

It  was  clear  to  me — 1  hope  I  am  not  wrong 
in  this— that  whilst  customary  international 
law  is  still  relevant  in  many  situations,  a 
very  large  and  growing  body  of  "inter- 
national law"  is  now  treaty  law.  Including, 
of  course,  the  Charter  of  the  United  NaUons. 
Treaties  into  which  the  United  States  has 
entered  are  the  "supreme  Law  of  the  Land". 
No  less  so  than  Congressional  enactments, 
both  having  received  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  t)eoples'  representatives  In 
Congress.  Having  sworn  to  uphold  such  law, 
I  had  become  concerned  that  It  was  held  In 
such  obvious  contempt  In  portions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  general  Indifference  In 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches. 

And  so  I  produced  this  modest  volume, 
asking,  that  If  we  don't  believe  what  we  once 
believed,  then  surely  the  question  arose  as  to 
Just  what  we  do  believe.  I  offered  the  alter- 
native of  Wordsworth's  Rob  Roy: 

"The  good  old  rule  •  *  *  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take,  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

The  book  concludes  with  the  Invasion  of 
Panama. 

Then  a  funny  thing  happened,  as  you  could 
say.  on  the  way  to  the  printer.  The  fog  of  the 
Cold  War  lifted.  But  aggression,  if  anything, 
resumed.  On  the  Law  of  Nations  was  pub- 
lished September  12.  1990.  Forty-one  days 
earlier  Iraq  had  invaded  and  conquered  Ku- 
wait. 

Of  a  sudden  the  United  States  had  turned 
to  the  theretofore  not  unreasonably  dispar- 
aged United  Nations.  And.  to  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, a  document,  by  contrast,  of  considerable 
nobility  and  honorable  lineage.  With  equal 
suddenness,  the  President  commenced  to  in- 
voke principles  of  International  law  in  ex- 
pounding and  defending  American  foreign 
policy.  In  a  press  conference  of  August  23, 
1990,  he  used  that  term  no  fewer  than  six 
times,  added  eight  references  to  the  United 
Nations,  with  three  specific  citations  of 
Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter,  and  one  appeal  to 
the  rule  of  law  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
On  the  day  he  launched  Operation  Desert 
Storm  President  Bush  gave  an  address  to  the 
nation,  stating: 

"This  is  a  historic  moment.  We  have,  in 
this  past  year,  made  great  progress  in  ending 
the  long  era  of  conflict  and  Cold  War.  We 
have  before  us  the  opportunity  to  forge,  for 
ourselves  and  for  future  generations,  a  new 
world  order— a  world  where  the  rule  of  law, 
not  the  law  of  the  Jungle,  governs  the  con- 
duct of  nations." 

As  the  war  coming  to  an  end.  last  Monday, 
February  25.  the  President  again  Invoked  the 
rule  of  law: 

"This  was  a  war  thrust  upon  us.  not  a  war 
that  we  sought,  but  naked  aggression  such  as 
we  have  seen  must  be  resisted  if  it  is  not  to 
become  a  pattern.  And  our  success  in  the 
Gulf  will  bring  with  It  not  Just  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  and  stability  in  a  critical 
part  of  the  world,  but  a  chance  to  build  a 
new  world  order  based  upon  the  lalnciples  of 
collective  security  and  the  rule  of  law." 

Just  this  morning  President  Bush  had  this 
to  say  in  an  exchange  at  a  White  House  press 
briefing  concerning  a  report  in  LeMonde  that 
Saddam  Hussein  had  agreed  to  go  into  exile 
in  Algeria  If  he  was  assured  that  he  would 
not  be  pursued  as  a  war  criminal. 

"QUES-noN.  It  [is]  said  the  Algerians  had 
worked  out  a  deal  whereby  the  allies  includ- 
ing yourself  had  agreed  that  Saddam  If  he 
came  there,  he  would  not  be  tried  for  any 
war  crimes.  You  have  said  that  no  one  can  be 
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absolved.  Would  you  not  agree  to  any  deal 
whereby  he  got  political  asylum? 

"President  Bush.  [W]e  cannot  absolve  any- 
one from  his  responsibility  under  inter- 
national law.  *  *  *  The  report  is  simply  falla- 
cious if  it  included  that. 

"Question.  But  to  get  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try, you  wouldn't  agree  to  not  try  him. 

President  Bush.  I  would  leave  that  matter 
to  the  international  system  of  justice.  *  •  •  I 
cannot  wave  a  wand  and  absolve  somebody 
fix)m  their  responsibilities  under  inter- 
national law.  (My  emphasis.)! 

Now  what  was  this  all  about? 

Historians  will  tell  us  more;  the  principles 
may  yet  do  before  long.  But  let  me  offer,  an 
hypothesis  which  I  set  forth  in  a  1985  address 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  conference 
on  restoring  bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs: 

"To  the  degree  that  law— the  Law  of  the 
Charter  included — is  seen  to  be,  and  is,  the 
basis  of  our  International  conduct,  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  does  not  require  a  party 
out  of  office  to  agree  with  policies  of  the 
party  in  power,  but  rather  simply  to  agree 
with  the  i)rinciples  of  law  on  which  those 
iwlicies  are  based. 

"Principles  prior,  as  you  might  say,  to 
whatever  is  the  present  emergency,  the  in- 
cumbent president,  the  prospects  for  the 
next  election.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
allied  and  non-aligned  nations,  who  can  far 
more  readily  support  (or  at  least  accept) 
American  policies  if  our  conduct  is  seen  to 
be  based  on  law  that  binds  them  as  well  as 

U8.»" 

Let  no  one  detract  from  the  Immense  dip- 
lomatic skill  President  Bush  deployed  in 
compiling  the  Security  Council  resolutions 
and  assembling  the  great  coalition  which 
ended  Iraqi  aggression  with  such  thundering 
finality.  Yet.  it  is  also  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  ask  this  extraordinary  coalition  to  join  in 
support  of  the  Charter  and  not  of  the  United 
States.  The  latter  would  have  served,  in 
many  instances,  but  not  in  all.  Probably  not 
in  most.  International  law  served  us  well 
when  we  needed  it.  There,  still  standing  in 
the  ruins,  were  the  guideposts  of  an  earlier 
world,  and  world  that  might  yet  be  regained. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  events  in 
the  Gulf  have  exorcised  at  least  for  now  and 
possibly  for  a  long  while,  the  notion  that 
international  law  is  somehow  a  refuge  from 
reality,  more  particularly,  a  way  to  avoid 
the  use  of  force.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  of 
course.  Or  need  be  nothing  of  the  sort.^  Law 
does  not  eschew  force;  it  defines  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  force  may  and  will  be 
exercised. 

And  now  we  move  on  to  a  new  world  order. 
On  that  point,  let  there  be  no  question.  The 
age  of  totalitarianism  is  over.  It  lasted  most 
of  this  century,  indeed  threatened,  as  The 
Economist  wrote,  to  take  the  century  by 
storm. 

WeU.  it  didn't.  Alright?  I  would  like  to 
make  the  point — tentatively,  even  a  little 
defensively — that  we  might  have  figured  this 
out  a  bit  earlier.  In  1979.  Newsweek  magazine 
featured  a  symposium  on  what  large  events 
might  happen  in  the  1980s.  I  submitted  a 
brief  entry  on  a  simple  enough  theme; 

"The  Soviet  empire  is  coming  under  tre- 
mendous strain.  It  could  blow  up.  The  world 
could  blow  up  with  lt.«" 

By  1989,  this  forecast  had  Just  about  come 
to  pus. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
will,  in  fact,  "blow  up"  or  will  just  disinte- 
grate, but  something  such  is  happening.  My 
statement  that,  "The  world  could  blow  up 
with  it,"  referred  to  the  question  of  which 
group*  would  end  up  with  control  of  those 


10,000  I  uclear  warheads.  The  current  New  Re- 
public has  a  fine  article  by  Gabriel 
Scboei  feld.  entitled  "Loose  Cannon;  The 
Scary  State  of  Soviet  Nukes,"  which  makes 
exactl]  this  point: 

"As  nationalism  tears  apart  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  chance  [emerges]  that  it  could 
split  1  ito  fifteen  or  more  states— some  of 
them  a  rmed  with  nuclear  weapons.  *  *  **" 

(Justi  yesterday  at  a  coffee  hour  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hans- 
Dietri(  h  Genscher  remarked  on  the  irony, 
that  w  >  have  spent  what,  a  generation,  since 
the  sit  nlDK  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
seekini :  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  new  nu- 
clear ]  owers.  Little  did  it  occur  to  us  that 
we  mil  ht  look  up  one  day  and  find  that  one 
old  nui  lear  power  had  become  six  new  ones!) 

Here  is  my  point.  In  the  1970s,  a  reasonable 
person  with  reasonable  access  to  a  decent  li- 
brary I  ould  conceive  that  the  Soviet  empire 
might  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  with  all 
the  atl  endant  worries  that  that  might  bring 
about.  But  the  idea  was  inaccessible  to  the 
policy  centers  of  the  national  government. 
Hence,  we  find  ourselves  at  present  lurching 
about.  Improvising  from  day  to  day. 

Mud  .  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  concept 
of  a  N  !w  World  Order.  There  is  going  to  be 
one.  Tl  le  President  was  wholly  right  to  insist 
on  thli ,  to  announce  it,  if  you  like.  But  the 
concei  t,  has  very  little  content  in  Washing- 
ton jui  t  now.  This  is  not  the  worst  thing.  We 
grew  ]  erhaps  too  heady,  triumphalist  you 
could  )  ay,  in  the  atmosphere  of  1918  and  1945. 
More  I  lodest  alms  may  prove  more  practical 
ones.  \  7e  could  do  worse  than  simply  espous- 
ing wlat  the  President  has  called  for;  the 
Rule  o '  Law. 

Let  Tie  put  it  this  way.  During  most  of 
1969,  a  I  the  Soviet  hegemony  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope c(  illapsed,  and  it  appeared  the  Cold  War 
had  en  iled — the  Cold  War  in  the  sense  of  the 
Marxit  t-Leninist  claim  to  be  the  next  stage 
in  hist  ory —  you  could  feel  the  old  cold  war- 
riors is  Washington  asking  that  celebrated 
question  Mettemich  is  said  to  have  posed  at 
the  Coiigress  of  Versailles.  Informed  that  the 
Ambassador  had  just  dropped  dead, 
ised  and  pondered:  "What  can  have 
is  motive?"  In  our  case,  it  was  more  a 
in  of  why  were  the  Soviets  pretending 
[ode.  To  induce  complacency?  Ah! 
isame  may  be  said  of  a  New  World 

There  was  no  anticipation  that  we 

would  lever  face  such  a  question,  still  less  a 
question  framed  in  the  terms  of  inter- 
nationbl  organization  and  international  law 
that  {resident  Bush  has  chosen. 

Vera  well.  Let  us  get  to  work.  For  I  really 
do  believe  the  fog  is  lifting  in  Washington. 

I  citb  a  passage  in  Haynes  Johnston's  sur- 
passingly excellent  new  book.  Sleepwalking 
Throuf h  History.  It  concerns  the  mining  of 
the  Nicaraguan  harbors  In  1964  at  the  behest 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Now,  this 
clearlt  was  an  act  contrary  to  international 
law.  ( }r  so  I  and  14  judges  on  the  Inter- 
natiosU  Court  of  Justice  believe.)  In  any 
event,  it  was  a  measure  which  by  statute 
should  have  been  reported  in  advance  to  the 
SenaU  Select  Conunittee  on  Intelligence. 
This  «  as  not  done.  When,  in  time,  the  harbor 
mlnlni :  emerged.  Senator  Goldwater  pro- 
tested in  a  letter  to  the  head  of  the  CIA, 
statinj  r  among  other  things,  "This  is  an  act 
violat  ng  international  law."  As  I  remarked 
in  th«  introduction  to  On  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, Goldwater  and  I  were  effortlessly  dis- 
credit id. 

"It  \  ras  put  about  that  we  were  merely  try- 
ing to  cover  up  our  own  failure,  as  chairman 
and  vl  ;e-chairman  respectively  of  the  Senate 
lutein  ;ence  Committee,  to  pay  attention  to 
what  <  re  had  been  told.*" 
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there  the  least  political  protest 
thereafter  the  United  States  re- 
nounced tUe  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Cou:t.  (I  know  perfectly  well  that  a 
case  could  >e  made  that  Nicaragua  had  never 
fully  accep  «d  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
But  so  what?  The  Court  was  our 
theirs.)  Now  Johnson's  work  has 
appeared.  1 1  five  simple  pages,  he  has  not  the 
least  diffic^ulty  explaining  what  happened. 
Elxplaining  events  that  no  national  news- 
paper could  grasp  in  1964.  He  had  no  greater 
access  to  information.  It  is  just  that  the  fog 
has  lifted.  I 

Haynes  Johnson  ends  this  section  with  a 
remark  I  R|ade  sometime  later: 

"What  v4e  had  here,  however  unwitting, 
was  an  effort  to  subvert  the  Constitution  of 
the  United!  States.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  con- 
tempt of  government.'' "' 

The  dlsdfiin  for  international  law,  or  its 
neglect,  in!  recent  decades  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  lawlessness  in  general.  Some- 
thing like  a  crisis  of  the  regime  emerged.  It 
is  in  this  ^nse  that  the  mining  of  the  har- 
bors led  ditfectly  to  the  Iran-Contra  scandals. 
Of  which  Tpeodore  Draper  noted: 

"If  ever  Ithe  constitutional  democracy  of 
the  United  States  is  overthrown,  we  now 
have  a  better  idea  of  how  this  is  likely  to  be 
done.*"      I 

And  this  {is  a  point  on  which  I  would  close. 
International  law  is  our  law,  and  ought  to  be 
t  is  no  more  surety  against  mls- 
any  other  law.  Wolfgang 
who  escaped  Hitler's  Germany 
urdered  on  Amsterdam  Avenue 
By  three  youths.  For  $95. 
ught  international  law  to  the  day 
d  he  believed  in  it.  I  would  ask 
this  question.  Is  this  not  the  time  for  the 
universities  of  the  land,  the  laws  schools  of 
the  land  td  join  Columbia  in  vigorously  pur- 
suing his  legacy?  The  nation  needs  you.  It 
needs  men  and  women  trained  to  inter- 
national law,  it  needs  journals,  it  needs  fac- 
ulties, it  aeeds  energy  of  a  kind  once  rou- 
tine, but  preserved  only  in  a  few  settingrs 
such  as  this  one  on  Mornlngside  Heights.  It 
needs  you  ^  damned  sight  more  than  it  needs 
experts  on  niergers  and  acquisitions. 

Seventy-^ight  years  ago,  when  Woodrow 
Wilson  went  to  Washington,  he  took  with 
him  for  th^  position  of  counsellor  to  the  De- 
partment 4f  State,  John  Bassett  Moore,  pro- 
ternational  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
those  times  it  was  just  assumed 
Ident  would  need  such  an  advisor 
ch  an  advisor  would  be  at  hand.  It 
is  time  thalt  assumption  returned.  It  is  in  the 
American  Interest. 

We  will  bear  much  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come  of  moving  forward  to  a  Pax  Ameri- 
cana, of  moving  back  to  a  balance  of  power, 
of  moving  I  over  to  isolation.  Yet  we  have  a 
more  powerful  tradition  and  prospect  than 
any  of  theae.  It  is  to  pursue  our  national  in- 
terests in  accord  with  a  revived  national  tra- 
dition. Edward  C.  Banfleld  of  Harvard,  not 
known  for  his  excessive  enthusiasms,  writes 
of  just  tbia  matter: 

"That  t|ie  United  States  should  set  the 
standard  c|f  law-abidingness  is  a  proposition 
that  needs  shouting  from  the  high  places.  In- 
cluding the  Capitol  Dome." 

I  FOOTNOTES 

'Secretary  Baker  repeated  this  point  during  hla 
appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press"  on  March  3.  1991: 
"The  President  spoke  to  that  In  his  press  conference 
on  Friday  wtien  he  was  asked  would  we  agree  not  to 
prosecute  ai^y  war  crimes,  claims  against  him  If  he 
did  that.  Aid  the  President's  response  was  we  are 
not  In  a  portion  to  absolve  anybody  of  their  Inter- 
national rest»nslbllltles.  They  have  responslbiUUe* 
under  intemttional  law.  .  .  ."  (My  emphasis.) 
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SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ  SPEAKS 
FOR  THE  NEEDS  OF  MASS  TRAN- 
SIT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  March  11,  my  colleacrue  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Heinz,  gave  an 
eloquent  speech  before  the  American 
Public  Transit  Association  about  the 
need  for  all  Americans  to  recognize  the 
important  role  mass  transit  plays  in 
our  Nation's  transportation  net-work. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1977, 
Senator  Hkinz  has  played  a  key  role  in 
developing  the  structure  and  direction 
of  the  Federal  Transit  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

As  the  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  begins  its  consideration  of 
the  1991  transit  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion, I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senator  Heinz  toward  strengthening 
this  Nation's  transit  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  important  speech  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  John  Heinz.  American 

Public  Transit  AssociA'noN,  Washington. 

DC.  March  11, 1991 

Thank  you,  it's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today 
to  discuss  mass  transit  with  people  who  real- 
ly care  about  the  program.  This  week  marks 
the  be^nning  of  the  transit  reauthorization 
process  and  it's  appropriate  that  I  start  off 
this  important  week  before  you. 

Above  all,  this  week  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  toughest  Job  I've  had  since  coming  to 
the  Senate  in  1977 — convincing  my  colleagues 
of  the  importance  of  transit.  All  of  us  in  this 
room  have  fought  many  battles  over  the 
years  and  I'm  glad  to  be  in  the  trenches  with 
you  again. 

The  importance  of  transit  is  now  beyond 
getting  an  office  worker  downtown.  Transit 


is  now  an  important  solution  to  today's 
problems  of  smog,  traffic  congestion,  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil,  and  improving  economic 
productivity. 

Just  think  where  we  would  be  without  pub- 
lic transportation.  In  areas  fortunate  enough 
to  have  heavy  rail  transit,  a  subway  system 
can  carry  up  to  34,000  passengers  i)er  hour. 
That  means  30,000  automobiles  can  remain 
parked  at  home.  More  important,  that's 
some  30,000  vehicles  that  aren't  clogging 
roads  and  highways,  or  damaging  bridges 
that  are  extremely  expensive  to  repair. 

Even  fixed  route  bus  service  has  the  capa- 
bility to  carry  nearly  90  passengers  every 
time  a  bus  makes  its  rounds.  Put  another 
way,  that's  90  less  vehicles  highway  engi- 
neers, traffic  managfers,  and  city  planners 
have  to  worry  about. 

And  yet,  traffic  congestion  is  now  a  way  of 
life  for  many  commuters  even  in  areas 
thought  to  be  relatively  kinder  and  gentler 
in  their  way  of  life.  In  hospitable  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  the  number  of  congested 
freeways  is  forecasted  to  double  by  the  year 
2005.  In  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  the  miles  of 
congested  freeways  is  forecasted  to  double  by 
the  year  2005. 

It  isn't  only  the  commuter  worried  about 
traffic  Jams  that  transit  helps.  Transit  helps 
all  of  us  who  worry  about  breathing  clean 
air.  In  my  own  state,  Philadelphia  not  only 
fails  to  meet  ozone  requirements,  but  it  also 
fails  to  meet  carbon  dioxide  requirements. 
One  doesn't  have  to  be  an  EPA  scientist  to 
figure  out  a  solution  to  Philadelphia's  criti- 
cal problem:  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
must  reduce  the  amount  of  pollutants  it 
loads  into  the  atmosphere.  And  that  means 
getting  cars  off  the  road  and  people  into 
mass  transit. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  should  be  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us  that  reducing  America's  depend- 
ence on  huge  quantities  of  imported  oil 
should  be  of  paramount  priority.  We  should 
remind  people  that  transportation  accounts 
for  over  65  percent  of  our  petroleum  use  and 
the  most  cost  effective  way  to  reduce  ttiat 
use  is  to  substitute  mass  transit  for  individ- 
ual transit. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  iremind  my  col- 
leagues of  these  facts  of  life  and  work  with 
them  to  translate  these  matters  of  simple 
common  sense  into  strong  Federal  support 
for  mass  transit.  But  there  will  be  an  aggres- 
sive contest  during  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess. The  Administration  will  push  its  bill  to 
the  same  Senators  that  I  will  push  to  restore 
operating  assistance,  to  increase  Federal 
funding  of  capital  projects,  and  to  help  you 
fund  the  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  like 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

While  I  am  still  studying  the  Administra- 
tion's bill,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  impressions  about  the  direction 
the  Administration  would  like  to  steer  the 
Federal  transit  program. 

First,  the  good. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  decade  an  Adminis- 
tration has  sent  a  bill  that  is  not  automati- 
cally dead  on  arrival. 

Let's  give  some  credit  to  Brian  Clymer. 
Sam  Skinner  and  President  Bush  for  agree- 
ing with  the  principle  ttiat  mass  transit 
needs  and  deserves  federal  support.  Now,  if  I 
can  help  it,  they  won't  get  everything  they 
want,  but  at  least  we've  got  something  to 
talk  about. 

After  a  decade  of  downright  miserly  Fed- 
eral budget  support  for  transit,  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  an  over  S3  billion 
transit  program.  By  contrast,  for  years  we 
have  had  to  start  off  with  what  might  have 
been  called— at  least  for  mass  transit— "zero- 
based  budgeting." 


For  years,  many  of  us  have  said  we  aren't 
investing  enough  in  infirastructure.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  given  us  a  plan,  a  com- 
prehensive look  at  transportation.  One  that 
seeks  to  create  more  investment  In  transpor- 
tation infrastructure  and  takes  responsible 
positions  on  several  underutilized  modes. 
Take  railroads.  The  Administration  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  significant  underutiliza- 
tion  of  railroad  capacity.  It  won't  support 
bigger,  heavier  trucks  unless  truckers  pay 
their  fair  share. 

While  I  can't  and  don't  support  lock,  stock 
and  barrel  where  they  want  transit  to  go. 
they've  got  some  good  ideas. 

Predictability.  From  spending  down  the 
trust  fund,  to  relying  more  on  formula  fund- 
ing, the  Administration  has  some  good  ideas 
about  addressing  the  budgetary  uncertain- 
ties you  face  every  year. 

Greater  local  accountability.  The  bill's  in- 
crease in  the  local  share  for  new  start 
projects  generally  reflects  the  trend  we  have 
witnessed  in  recent  years.  And  up  to  a  point 
there  should  be  greater  local  funding  of  new 
rail  projects.  We  don't  need  anymore  Miami 
metro  movers  where  the  25%  of  projected  rld- 
ershlp  actually  attained  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  75%  federal  funding  share. 

Together  with  strict,  cost  effective  criteria 
for  building  new  rail  projects,  I  think  the 
Administration  is  on  the  right  track. 

Flexibility.  In  principle,  the  proposal  ena- 
bling shifting  of  transit  and  highway  dollars 
is  an  important  new  tool  for  transportation 
planners.  Like  you.  I've  got  some  very 
strong  concerns  about  the  highway  bias  in 
this  proposal,  but  it  is  at  least  a  good  start 
toward  greater  local  involvement  in  overall 
U'ansportation  planning. 

Having  said  this,  I  must  admit  that  this 
plan  still  falls  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
transit  and  of  the  people  who  depend  on  it. 

Cutting  operating  assistance  while  increas- 
ing the  local  share  of  projects  is  a  plan  to 
raise  fares  to  a  level  no  one  can  afford. 

Keeping  federal  transit  assistance  at  cur- 
rent levels  for  five  years,  while  increasing 
federal  highway  aid  by  almost  40%  strength- 
ens America's  love  atCalr  with  the  private 
auto. 

The  highway  bias  becomes  even  more  clear 
considering  only  30*/.  of  highway  funds  can 
be  used  for  transit,  while  nearly  all  transit 
funds  can  be  used  for  highways. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  a  big  fan  of  the 
highway  and  bridge  program.  Coming  from 
Pittsburgh,  the  City  of  a  Thousand  Bridges, 
I  know  the  criticality  of  the  need  for  greater 
investment  in  our  roads  and  bridges. 

But  that  investment  must  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  moving  people.  It  must  not  come 
at  the  expense  of  your  systems. 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  invest 
the  mass  transit  account,  to  spend  it  down, 
is  a  proposal  we  all  support.  But  to  rely  sole- 
ly on  the  transit  penny-and-a-half  set  aside 
of  the  gas  tax  is  a  dangerous  idea. 

The  mass  transit  account,  given  access  to 
the  unobligated  balance  and  all  current  reve- 
nues plus  interest,  seems  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port a  S3.3  billion  annual  spend  down  from 
FY  92  to  FY  96. 

But  where  will  we  be  five  years  from  now? 
S900  million  in  the  trust  fund  and  only  one 
cent  of  the  gas  tax  supporting  the  program. 
Not  only  will  even  a  S3  billion  program  be 
impossible  under  this  scenario,  but  transit 
will  be  left  high  and  dry.  without  any  Fed- 
eral support  from  general  appropriations. 

Transit  must  not  be  left  high  and  dry.  The 
transit  program  must  remain  viable  beyond 
FY  96.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  will  continue  to 
flght  for  general  revenue  support  from  appro- 
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priations,  while  flghtlng  for  spending  the 
txust  fund. 

These  are  tough  issues.  But  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  head  of  UMTA 
both  have  solid  experience  in  running  a 
major  transit  system.  They  do  understand 
your  needs. 

Last  year.  I  was  very  involved  in  reauthor- 
izing the  Washington.  D.C..  Metro  system.  I 
heard  from  many  of  you— keep  Metro  out  of 
Section  3!  We  don't  want  to  compete  with 
America's  Subway  for  dollars!  We  were  able 
to  accomplish  Just  this. 

Sam  Skinner  and  Brain  Cljrmer  negotiated 
in  better  than  good  faith.  They're  tough,  but 
fair.  They  listen.  We  made  a  clear  case  for 
Metro,  and  they  understood  the  needs  of  the 
transit  community.  They  do  understand 
your  needs  and  I'm  confident  we  can  put  to- 
gether a  good  bill  that  will  take  UMTA  well 
into  the  '90' s. 

While  we  have  a  good  chance  in  convincing 
the  Administration,  I  don't  think  we've  con- 
vinced all  the  people  of  transit's  importance. 
And  we  need  to  broaden  our  focus. 

We  need  to  support  the  type  of  transpor- 
tation policies  that  address  America's  obses- 
sion with  the  car.  That  means  supporting 
stricter  CAFE  standards.  That  means  ensur- 
ing the  tax  code  doesn't  encourage  parking 
while  treating  transit  passes  with  kid  gloves. 
That  means  getting  gas  guzzlers  off  the  road. 

Suppose  Saddam  Hussein  had  been  lucky 
and  burned  the  Saudi  oil  flelds  as  well  as  Ku- 
waiti. Suppose  the  President's  hands  were 
tied  and  Saddam  captured  the  entire  Gulfs 
oil  resources. 

How  would  people  get  to  work  if  they 
couldn't  afford  to  drive?  Ti-ansit. 

Our  highways  are  called  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.  The 
Federal  Government  invested  in  highways 
for  national  security  reasons.  It's  time  we 
recognize  that  transit  too  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  national  security,  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

The  day  will  come  when  driving  is  simply 
too  expensive  to  make  it  worthwhile.  And 
our  transit  systems  are  the  only  ones  who 
will  be  there  to  All  the  void. 


RELIEF  FOR  MICHIGAN'S 
UNEMPLO'X^ID  WORKERS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  a  subject  that  affects  workingr 
men  and  women  across  the  country, 
particularly  in  those  areas  like  my 
home  State  of  Michigan. 

I  am  both  pleased  and  saddened  that 
we  are  discussing  this  matter  today.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  White  House  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  have  responded  to  my  requests 
and  the  requests  of  others  to  consider 
the  increased  needs  of  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  offices.  We  have  a  na- 
tionwide shortfall  of  between  X150  and 
S200  million,  resulting  in  waiting  lines 
of  half  a  day  or  more,  and  processing 
delays  of  6  to  7  weeks. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  President 
asking  for  more  money  on  an  emer- 
gency basis.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  responded 
by  passing  S150  million  to  cover  admin- 
istrative costs  for  State  offices,  and 
they  have  given  this  funding  emer- 
gency designation. 


Woi  king  men  and  women  across  the 
count  ry  are  losing  their  jobs  or  facing 
indef  nite  layoffs.  We  owe  these  people 
some  protection  against  the  hardships 
of  jo )  loss.  In  fact,  while  they  were 
work  ng,  they  paid  in  a  little  each 
mont  1  to  the  unemployment  insurance 
syste  n.  Now  that  they  are  out  of  work, 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
syste  n  will  work  when  they  need  it. 

But  in  recent  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm  mt  has  cut  back  on  assistance  to 
the  S  bate  offices.  To  some,  those  cuts 
made  sense  when  our  economy  boomed 
in  th !  1980's.  And  as  we  cut  that  Fed- 
eral lid,  the  States  cut  budgets  and 
staff  at  unemployment  offices.  In  my 
State  alone,  the  total  staff  in  State  un- 
empl(  yment  ofHces  has  dropped  from 
6,200  .0  2,400  in  a  decade.  Now  as  Michi- 
gan V  orkers  turn  to  their  State  unem- 
ployr  lent  system  that  they  have  paid 
for,  t  ley  face  a  system  overwhelmed  by 
an  $8|  million  shortfall,  a  system  that 
canndt  respond  to  their  needs. 

I  represent  a  trucker  from  Sterling 
Heights,  MI,  named  Tim  Peck  who  lost 
his  jc  b  and  had  to  wait  7  weeks  to  get 
his  fi  St  unemployment  check.  When  he 
calle(  the  local  unemployment  office, 
the  ptione  was  busy  or  it  was  not  an- 
swers i.  Discouraged  with  his  inability 
to  ge ;  any  information  on  his  applica- 
tion'j  status,  Mr.  Peck  finally  had  to 
get  11  line  at  7  on  a  cold  winter  morn- 
ing w  ith  30  other  people  to  ask  in  per- 
son V  hy  he  had  not  seen  any  money. 
Lynn  Feehan  is  another  constituent  of 
mine,  She  lost  her  job  at  a  photog- 
raph] studio  and  had  to  wait  9  weeks, 
I  rep  sat,  9  weeks  for  her  first  unem- 
ployr  lent  check  to  arrive. 

The  se  cases  and  the  many  like  them 
across  the  country  are  not  statistics. 
They  are  real  people  who  cannot  pay 
the  iiortgage,  the  grocery  bills,  the 
rent,  the  doctor's  bill,  or  put  some- 
thing away  for  their  children's  tuition. 
We  Silt  up  a  system  that  promised  to 
help  working  men  and  women  when 
timej  got  rough.  Well,  times  have  got- 
ten r  lugh.  It's  time  for  us  to  live  up  to 
our  e  id  of  the  bargain. 

I  u'ge  my  colleagues  to  rectify  this 
pix>bl!m,  to  get  the  help  to  the  people 
in  ou  •  States  who  need  it.  I  uirge  you  to 
vote  for  this  appropriations  bill  so  we 
can  lelp  our  State  unemployment  of- 
fices work  the  way  they  were  intended 
to.     1 


NOMINATION      OF      ROBERT     MAR- 
TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  NA- 
WAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY 


TDEZ 
TIC 


MrJ  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  vhen  the  Senate  proceeds  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Bob  Martinez 
to  b«  Director  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol ]  'olicy,  it  be  considered  under  a  90- 
minute  time  agreement,  equally  di- 
videa  between  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  that  following  the  conclu- 
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yielding  back  of  time,  the  Sen- 
on  the  nomination  without 
action;  that  the  mo- 
reconsider  be  laid   upon   the 
the   President   be   Imme- 
njjtified  of  the  Senate's  action; 
the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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MESSAQES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

from  the  President  of  the 

S|tates  were  communicated  to 

by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  e  cecutive  session  the  Presiding 
Offlcer  la  id  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  ths  President  of  the  United 
States  sibmitting  stmdry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committ<  es. 

(The  ncminations  received  today  are 
printed  4t  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedlngs.b 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ARMS 
CONTRJOL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENOY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  30 

The  piESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  wpich  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Ccmgress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  DisaiTnament 
Agency  ajnnual  report  for  1990.  This  re- 
port deserves  your  close  review. 

The  yeiar  1990  witnessed  the  signing 
of  the  ;  multilateral  Conventional 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  Treaty, 
which,  jwhen  satisfactorily  imple- 
mented, will  be  a  major  step  in  reduc- 
ing the  numbers  of  deployed  weapons 
in  the  area  bounded  by  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
U.S.-U.SJS.R.  Chemical  Weapons  De- 
struction Agreement  was  also  signed. 
Significantly,  both  the  Treaty  Between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  Undeiiground  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 
(TTBT)  and  the  Treaty  on  Underground 
Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peaceful  Pur- 
poses (PNET)  entered  into  force.  Sub- 
stantial :  >rogress  was  made  during  1990 
in  the  Strategic  Arms  Reductions 
Talks  (START)  and  in  our  efforts  to 
curb  th<  worldwide  proliferation  of 
weapons  sf  mass  destiniction. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency's  1990  annual  report  provides 
details  <if  these  and  other  develop- 
ments, including  the  conduct  of  arms 
control  negotiations,  the  coordination 
of  treat]  implementation  procedures, 
and  other  activities  conducted  pursu- 
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ant  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act. 

As  the  report  illustrates,  the  dra- 
matic changes  in  EUistern  Europe  and 
in  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations  have  not  di- 
minished the  importance  of  effective 
and  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  March  20, 1991. 


daring  that  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  current 
Iraqi  regime  should  be  held  liable  under 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
686  for  these  cruel  acts  against  the  environ- 
ment; to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  751.  An  act  to  enhance  the  literacy 
and  basic  skills  of  adults,  to  assure  that  all 
adults  in  the  United  States  acquire  the  skills 
necessary  to  function  effectively  and  achieve 
the  greatest  possible  opportunity  in  their 
work  and  in  their  lives,  and  to  strengthen 
and  coordinate  adult  literacy  programs; 

H.R.  831.  An  act  to  designate  the  Owens  Fi- 
nance Station  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the  "Jesse 
Owens  Building  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service"; 

H.R.  902.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  re- 
cipients of  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  who  are  affected  by  military 
service  as  a  part  of  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  971.  Ad  act  to  designate  the  facility  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  located  at 
630  East  105th  Street,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  as  the 
"Luke  Easter  Post  Office";  and 

H.R.  1285.  An  act  to  resolve  legal  and  tech- 
nical issues  relating  to  Federal  postsecond- 
ary  student  assistance  programs  and  to  pre- 
vent undue  burdens  on  participants  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  57.  A  concurrent  resolution  de- 
ploring the  blatant  destruction  of  the  envi- 
ronment in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and  de- 
claring that  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  current 
Iraqi  regime  should  be  held  liable  under 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
686  for  these  cruel  acts  against  the  environ- 
ment. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  831.  An  act  to  designate  the  Owens  Fi- 
nance Station  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the  "Jesse 
Owens  Building  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service";  to  the  Comimittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs;  and 

H.R.  971.  An  act  to  designate  the  facility  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  located  at 
630  East  105th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the 
"Luke  Easter  Post  Office";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Af&irs. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  57.  A  concurrent  resolution  de- 
ploring the  blatant  destruction  of  the  envi- 
ronment In  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and  de- 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  March  11,  1991.  the  following  bill  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.R.  751.  An  act  to  enhance  the  literacy 
and  basic  skills  of  adults,  to  ensure  that  all 
adults  in  the  United  States  acquire  the  basic 
skills  necessary  to  function  effectively  and 
achieve  the  greatest  possible  opi>ortunlty  in 
their  work  and  in  their  lives,  and  to 
strengthen  and  coordinate  adult  literacy 
programs. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-779.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  jointly,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  seventh  quarterly  report  on  progress 
made  in  implementing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development 
missions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-780.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  for  fis- 
cal year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-781.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certification 
with  respect  to  the  Harpoon  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-782.  A  communication  fTom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  "Pay-As-You-Go 
Status  Report";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-783.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-784.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Civil  Aviation  Security  Program  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1  to  December  31,  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-785.  A  conununicatlon  Grom  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-786.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 


bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-787.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-788.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  stating  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  construct  modifications  to  the 
ONelU  Forebay  Dam,  Central  Valley 
Project,  California;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-789.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Policy, 
Management,  and  Budget),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  final  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  on  the  implementation  of 
section  318  of  the  1990  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-790.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  certain  lease 
prosi)ectu8es;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-791.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
Policy  and  Negotiations,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conunittee  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's request  that  Congress  extend  fast- 
track  procedures  Implementing  legislation 
for  trade  agreements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-T92.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-793.  A  communication  from  the  Elxecu- 
tive  Director  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993  for  carrying  out  that 
Act  and  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-794.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  March  14,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-795.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EX>796.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  competi- 
tion advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E:C-797.  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
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and  Human  Services,  as  Vice-Chairman,  of 
the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
transmitting:  jointly,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  for  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-79e.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-799.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-800.  A  communication  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  to  authorize  an  extension  of 
time  for  filing  flnancial  disclosure  reports 
required  by  such  Act  for  persons  serving  in  a 
designated  combat  zone  for  up  to  180  days 
after  the  person  returns  from  such  combat 
zone;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmental  Af- 
Sairs. 

EC-801.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  report  entitled 
"Review  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of 
the  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel  Agency 
Trust  Fund";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-802.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  report  entitled 
"Review  of  Fiscal  Year  1990  Promotions- 
June  1,  1990-September  30,  1990";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-803.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-804.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Agency  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-805.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Culture  and  Arts  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Institute  for  calendar  year  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicisu^. 

EC-806.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Endowment  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-807.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-808.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-809.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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EC-61(  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney Gen  sral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  di  aft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Civf  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  strengthen 
protections  against  discrimination  in  em- 
ploymenlt,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-811  A  contununication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Members  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Bo  ird,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  oi  i  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account's 
ability  to  pay  benefits  in  each  of  the  next 
five  yea  s;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  1  ^sources. 

EC-8ia  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretar  ir  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  It  w.  notice  of  final  funding  priorities 
for  the  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search 
Program  3  for  Fiscal  Year  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee o  J  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-813  A  conmiunication  from  the  Sec- 
retary (f  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant!  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  contract  care 
program*;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-814  A  communication  from  the  General 
Counsel  if  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmit  ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provii  le  comprehensive  regulatory  super- 
vision o'  er  stocks  and  stock  derivative  in- 
strument s,  to  protect  investors  and  assure 
the  stability  of  the  United  States  capital 
markets,  to  enhance  innovation  and  com- 
petition In  financial  products,  and  for  other 
purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

EC-815  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary 01  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  la  w,  the  report  on  the  taxation  of  So- 
cial Sect  rity  and  Railroad  Retirement  bene- 
fits in  cilendar  years  1987  and  1968;  to  the 
Comitte<  on  Finance. 

EC-816  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Seer  itary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmit  ;ing,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
impleme  itaUon  of  the  SEED  Act  of  1989  and 
the  Envi  -onment;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Rell  tions. 

EC-817,  A  communication  from  the  Senior 
Vice  Pre  ident  and  Chief  Financial  Officer  of 
the  Teni  essee  Valley  Authority,  transmit- 
ting, pur  luant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  system 
of  inter!  al  accounting  and  administrative 
controls  in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committ  se  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-818,  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  A(  ministration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  la  w,  a  report  on  all  calendar  year  1990 
actions  t  iken  by  NASA  which  involve  actual 
or  potent  ial  cost  to  the  United  States  in  ex- 
cess of  J^J.OOO;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RE  PORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  f(  llowing  reports  of  committees 


were  sul  imitted: 
By    Mr 

Rules  ai  i 
ment  and 
H.  Con 


FORD,   from   the   Committee   on 
Administration,  without  amend- 
with  a  preamble; 

Res.  45:  A  concurrent  resolution 
permittiig  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  i.  ceremony  to  commemorate  the 
days  of  rf  membrance  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. 

By   mH   ford,    from   the   Committee 
Rules  ai^l  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  79:  A  resolution  authorizing  print- 
ing addlt  onal  copies  of  Senate  report  titled 
'Develoi  nents  in  Aging:  1990. 


The 


March  20,  1991 


the  National 
a  term  explrij 

Donald 
member  of  t| 
for  a  term  es 

Catherine 
be  member 


EXEqurrvE  reports  op 

COMMITTEES 

following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  a  Committee  on 
Labor  and  H^man  Resources: 

George  H.  pberle  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  tte  National  Council  on  Disabil- 
ity for  a  temi  expiring  September  17,  1992; 
Mikiso  Haqe,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of 
Council  on  the  Humanities  for 
ig  January  26,  1996; 
II,  of  New  Hamsphire,  to  be  a 
le  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
)iring  September  3, 1996; 
i-yu  Cho  Woo,  of  California,  to 
if  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
September  3,  1994; 

Marta  Istoi  nin,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 
1996;  and 

Bemadine  t".  Healy,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Nation  al  Institutes  of  Health. 

(The  abcve  nominations  were  re- 
ported wltli  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' comi^itment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  a]  )pear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By   Mr.   NlINN,   from   the   Committee 
Armed  Servic  es: 

Duane  H.  Cassidy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  tie  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Cdmmission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  |the  first  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress; 

William  LJ  Ball  m,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  tl  e  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  ^he  first  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress; and 

The  following-named   officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  11  it  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  Unit*  d  States  Code,  section  1370: 
Tc  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Ai  thony  J.  Burshnick,  193-26-5025, 
U.S.  Air  Fore  s. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported Witt  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  con  Irmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  ai  ipear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


on 


INTROD  JCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOI!^T  RESOLUTIONS 
The  follouing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  re  erred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  I  iANFORD: 
S.  696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  HouBing.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Cmts,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  CoCHRAN, 
Mr.  K,  iSTEN,  and  Mr.  Wallop. 
S.  697.  A  bi  1  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  :  996  to  provide  for  the  Indexing 
of  certain  as)  ets,  to  restore  a  capital  gains 
tax  differenti  d  for  small  business  stock,  and 
for  other  pur|K3ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
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By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symms): 
S.  G98.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  provide  for  SO  percent  ex- 
clusion of  long-term  capital  gains,  and  for 
other  puriMses;   to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Reid): 
S.  699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  to  allow  commercial  nu- 
clear utilities  tliat  have  contracts  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  under  section  302  of  that 
act  to  receive  credits  to  offset  the  cost  of 
storing  spent  fuel  that  the  Secretary  is  un- 
able to  accept  for  storage  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1996;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr. 

JEFFORDS): 
S.  700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on 
insurance  companies  not  meeting  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  health  Insurance 
provided  to  small  employers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  exemption  for  dependent  children  under 
age  18  to  S3.S00,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Daschle): 

S.  702.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  planning  and 

construction  of  the  Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water 

System  Project;  to  the  ConMnittee  on  Energy 

and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER): 

S.  703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  cor- 
rect the  tariff  rate  inversion  on  certain  iron 
and  steel  pipe  and  tube  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  chemicals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  705.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  chemicals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  706.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temi»rary  duty 
suspension  on  certain  knitting  machines  and 
parts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  707.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain wools;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   NUNN    (for   himself  and   Mr. 
FOWLER): 
S.  706.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  fluometuron  and  IBTF;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  COCH- 
RAN, Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
LEVIN,  Mr.  bOTT,  Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr. 
MCCONNELL,       Mr.       PRESSLER,       Mr. 

Shelby,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Symms,  and 

Mr.  THURMOND): 

S.  709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  a  deduction  for  qualified 
adoption  expenses,  and  for  other  purjmses;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ddcon,  Mr.  SIMON,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  provide  a  permanent  ex- 
tension for  the  issuance  of  first-time  farmer 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SEYMOXm: 
S.  711.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  certain  activities 


to  reduce  the  impacts  of  drought  conditions, 
and  for  other  purimses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    SYMMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  LOTT, 

Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr. 
Craig): 
S.  712.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411F(2)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  exclude 
as  an  asset  the  net  value  of  the  family's  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  and  a  family  farm  on 
which  the  family  resides;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn)  (by  request): 
S.  713.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal  deposit 
insurance  system,  to  improve  the  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions,  to  reform  the  financial 
services  industry  as  to  the  activities  in 
which  that  industry  may  engage,  to  consoli- 
date the  regulatory  structure  for  depository 
institutions,  to  recapitalize  the  bank  insur- 
ance fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  714.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Margaret  Walker  Alexander  Na- 
tional African-American  Research  Center;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  (for  himself.  Mr.  DOLE, 
Mr.  Dkon.  Mr.  BOREN,   Mr.   SYMMS, 
Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Grassley,    Mr. 
LciTT,   Mr.  Wirth,   Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  BxniDiCK,  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Fowl- 
er.  Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.    Stevens,   Mr. 
McConnell,      Mr.      Daschle,      Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
DOMENici.  and  Mr.  Heflin)  : 
S.  715.  A  bill  to  permit  States  to  waive  ap- 
plication of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986  with  respect  to  vehicles 
used  to  transport  farm  supplies  from  retail 
dealers  to  or  from  a  farm,  and  to  vehicles 
used  for  custom  harvesting,  whether  or  not 
such  vetiicles  are  controlled  and  operated  by 
a  farmer;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   JEFFORDS  (for  hlnnself.  Mr. 

DOMENICI,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Burdick, 

Mr.     Burns,     Mr.     Daschle,     Mr. 

Conrad,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 

Seymour.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr. 

Akaka,  and  Mr.  Bingaman): 

S.  716.  A  bill  to  establish  a  replacement 

fuels  and  alternative  fuels  program,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  E2nergy 

and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.J.  Res.  97.  A  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
and  honor  members  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  their  contribution  to  victory  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick. Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dkon,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  FORD,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr. 


Lautenbero,      Mr.      Leahy,      Mr. 
Lieberman,      Ms.      Mkulski,      Mr. 
Pryor,    Mr.    Reid,    Mr.    Robb,    Mr. 
rockefeller,  Mr.  Sanpord,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.J.  Res.  98.  A  joint  resolution  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  benefit  brought  to  the 
Nation  by  Amtrak  during  its  20  years  of  ex- 
istence;   to   the   Committee   on   Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Moyniham,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Warner. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.J.  Res.  99.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
November  24-30,   1991.  and  November  22-28, 
1992,  as   "National  Family  Caregivers  Week;" 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By   Mr.   MACK   (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Graham): 

S.  Con.  Res.  23.  A  concurrent  resolution  de- 
ploring the  blatant  destruction  of  the  envi- 
ronment in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and  de- 
claring that  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  current 
Iraqi  regime  should  be  held  liable  under  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  686  for  these 
cruel  acts  against  the  environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.   696.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BANK  EFFiaENCY  ACT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  an  important  piece  of 
banking  legislation,  the  Bank  E£a- 
ciency  Act.  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Neal, 
is  introducing  the  same  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  as 
well.  I  am  confident  that  this  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  permitting  many  of  our  banks 
to  operate  more  efficiently  and  more 
effectively,  without  costing  taxpayers 
any  money,  without  expanding  the 
iwwers  of  banks  and  without  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  our  States  to  regulate 
State-chartered  banks. 

Many  of  our  banking  laws  were  en- 
acted during  the  early  1930's,  at  a  time 
when  few  banks  expanded  beyond  their 
local  market.  Our  laws  governing  the 
expansion  of  banks  into  other  States 
reflect  many  of  those  1930b  concepts. 
But  they  do  not  reflect  the  world  of 
today,  when  bank  customere  often  live 
in  one  State,  work  in  another  and  want 
access  to  their  funds  wherever  they 
might  be. 

Nor  do  our  laws  reflect  the  realities 
of  today.  Thirty-thi«e  States  have 
voted  to  permit  nationwide  interstate 
banking:   13  others  permit   interstate 
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banking  within  regional  compacts.  But 
Federal  law  prohibits  branching  across 
state  lines.  So  although  changes  in 
state  laws  have  permitted  banks  to  set 
up  operations  in  a  variety  of  places, 
these  operations  must  be  set  up 
through  the  more  cumbersome  and  in- 
efficient system  of  a  separate  bank. 
This  makes  no  sense.  We  do  not  require 
industrial  companies  who  sell  in  all  50 
States  to  set  up  50  separate  companies, 
each  with  their  own  boards,  accounting 
and  reporting  requirements  and  we 
ought  not  to  require  such  an  inefficient 
legal  structure  for  banks. 

My  bill  is  very  simple— it  basically 
says  that  where  institutions  are  per- 
mitted to  set  up  a  bank,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  set  up  a  branch  of  their 
bank.  This  means  that  banks  who  al- 
ready operate  in  a  number  of  States 
can  consolidate  and  streamline  their 
operations  into  branches  of  their  home 
banks,  rather  than  being  forced  to  set 
up  separate  institutions  in  each  State. 

Current  law  prohibits  interstate 
branching.  Thus,  when  a  bank  wishes 
to  expand  into  another  State,  as  per- 
mitted by  State  law.  the  bank  can  only 
do  so  through  establishing  a  separate 
bank  in  that  new  State.  The  establish- 
ment of  that  bank  carries  with  it  sub- 
stantial operating  costs  for  separate 
boards  of  directors,  separate  regulatory 
requirements,  separate  audits,  separate 
legal  fees,  separate  accounting  systems 
and  duplicative  personnel.  My  bill 
would  allow  banks  to  save  those  costs, 
without  expanding  their  activities  be- 
yond those  currently  permitted  and 
without  giving  them  access  to  new  geo- 
graphic markets. 

The  costs  that  could  be  saved  from 
permitting  such  interstate  branching 
are  substantial.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  announcing  it  financial  mod- 
ernization approach,  noted  that  Bank 
of  America  believes  it  could  save  S50 
million  per  year,  year  after  year  from 
such  an  approach.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  C&S/Sovran  bank  could 
save  in  the  order  of  J35  million.  Numer- 
ous other  banks  with  multi-state  oper- 
ations could  realize  similar  savings. 
All  and  all,  at  a  time  when  banks  need 
more  capital,  it  only  makes  sense  to 
permit  banks  to  streamline  their  oper- 
ations into  a  legal  structure  that  is  as 
efQcient  as  possible,  without  under- 
mining our  current  regulatory  struc- 
ture. Given  the  need  to  make  banks 
more  profitable  so  that  there  is  less  of 
a  demand  on  the  FDIC,  we  ought  not  to 
leave  in  place  a  government-mandated 
Inefficiency  in  operating  structure, 
when  it  costs  the  government  nothing 
to  change  that  structure. 

Also,  many  of  these  savings  could  be 
passed  on  to  consumers,  making  bank- 
ing more  competitive  and  cost  effi- 
cient. In  addition,  interstate  branching 
can  create  convenience  for  consumers, 
especially  those  who  cross  State  lines 
for  work  or  other  activities.  Removing 
the  restrictions  on  interstate  branch- 


ing would  remove  the  current  impedi- 
ment c  >nsumers  face  who  have  a  bank 
account  in  one  State  but  cannot  get 
full-service  banking  from  an  affiliated 
bank  in  another  State  without  opening 
a  separtite  account. 

Mr.  F  resident,  I  do  not  introduce  this 
bill  bee  iuse  I  believe  that  it  is  the  only 
approa<h  to  this  issue.  Indeed,  I  am 
currently  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  intro- 
duced I  y  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, Ml .  DODD,  of  a  bill  to  permit  na- 
tionwic  e  interstate  branching.  I  think 
that  is  the  best  approach.  The  Treas- 
ury, wiih  some  phase  in  times,  has  also 
suggested  nationwide  interstate 
branchtag.  I  hope  we  can  achieve  that. 
I  woul<  like  to  see  the  Congress  pass 
laws  tl  lat  permit  banks  to  diversify 
their  ri  ik  and  move  outside  of  any  nar- 
row gee  graphic  regions. 

Howerer,  I  am  concerned  that  there 
may  be  resistance  to  nationwide  inter- 
state branching.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  I  think  the  Bank  Efficiency  Act 
represeits  a  fine  compromise.  It  per- 
mits I  ranching  wherever  interstate 
bankini  is  already  permitted,  but  does 
not  go  as  far  as  nationwide  interstate 
branching.  It  therefore  represents  the 
minimi  m  of  what  I  think  the  Congress 
should  do  this  year.  We  simply  must 
change  some  outmoded  laws  to  permit 
our  bai  ks  to  operate  in  as  efficient  a 
manner  as  possible,  particularly  when 
we  can  do  so  without  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers ind  without  changing  the  scope 
of  activ  ities  of  banks. 

I  urg(  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look 
at  this  compromise  approach.  I  wel- 
come t  lelr  support  for  the  Bank  Effi- 
ciency \ct.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thit  the  text  of  the  Bank  Effi- 
ciency .  ^ct  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  696 
ei  acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentati\  es  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
issembled. 
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I.  SHORT  TfTLB. 

may  be  cited  as  the  "Bank  Effi- 
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SEC.  S.  PtilPOSES. 

The  pu  rposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  acilitate  the  efficient  operation  of 
banks  tliat  are  subsidiaries  of  multistate 
bank  boiling  companies; 

(2)  to  enhance  the  interstate  delivery  of 
banking  services  to  both  consumers  and 
businessi  >s;  and 

(3)  to  a  lengthen  generally  the  operation  of 
the  banl^ng  system. 

SEC.  S.  AftfENDMENTS  TO  THE  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT. 


— Section   2  of  the   Bank 

Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841) 

by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 

ubsection: 

APPROPRIATE  Federal  Banking  Agen- 

purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  'ap- 

Federal  banking  agency'  shall  have 

meaning  as  such  term  is  given  in 

)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 


2  q) 


(a)  D^NmoNS 
Holding 
is  amended 
ing  new 

•'(n) 
cy.— For 
propria^ 
the  sami 
section 
Act.". 


(b)  iNTERSfrATE  BANKING.— Section  3(d)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1842(d>)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  8trU;ing  "(d)"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  LiMrr/  TioN  BY  State  Boundaries.- 
"(1)  In  GEN  SRAL.— ";  and 

(2)  by  add!  ig  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Inters  tate  combination.— 

"(A)  A  bark  holding  company  having  sub- 
sidiary bank  i  located  in  more  than  one  State 
may  combint  two  or  more  of  such  banks  into 
a  single  banl :  by  means  of  merger,  consolida- 
tion, or  othei '  transaction. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  ai  thorize — 

"(i)  a  naticnal  bank  to  operate  branches  at 
locations  in  a  State  unless  a  national  bank 
having  office  s  only  in  such  State  could  oper- 
ate branches  at  such  locations; 

"(ii)  a  St  ite-chartered  bank  to  operate 
branches  at  locations  in  a  State  unless  a 
State-charte -ed  bank  having  branches  only 
in  such  Stat(  i  could  operate  branches  at  such 
locations;  or 

"(ili)  a  State-chartered  bank  to  operate 
branches  at  locations  outside  its  chartering 
State  in  contravention  of  such  chartering 
State's  laws. 

"(C)  This  paragraph  does  not  affect  any 
other  require  ment  for  regulatory  approval  or 
any  other  jrocedures  that  are  applicable 
under  Fedcrs  1  or  State  law  to  a  combination 
authorized  b; '  subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  A  ban  k  resulting  from  a  combination 
authorized  b|r  subparagraph  (A)  may  retain 
and  operate  all  existing  main  offices  and 
branches  in  ( ach  bank  involved  in  such  com- 
bination and  in  existence  at  the  time  of  such 
combination, 

"(E)  A  national  bank  resulting  from  a  com- 
bination authorized  under  subparagraph  (A) 
may  establiiih  additional  branches  in  any 
State  in  whi:h  it  has  branches  to  the  same 
extent  and  same  manner  that  a  national 
bank  having  branches  only  in  such  State, 
may  establish  i  branches  in  such  State. 

"(F)  A  national  bank  resulting  from  a  com- 
bination au  ;horized  by  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  at  each  of  its 
branches,  all  powers  and  privileges  conferred 
by  Federal  liw.  To  the  extent  that  Federal 
law  references  State  law,  the  applicable 
State  law  foi  each  branch  shall  be  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  the  branch  is  located,  ex- 
cept that  for  purposes  of  section  5197  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  the  appropriate  State  law 
shall  be  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
main  office  lamed  in  the  bank's  organiza- 
tion certifies  te  is  located. 

"(G)  A  State-chartered  bank  resulting 
from  a  comliination  authorized  under  sub- 
paragraph (A  )  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  appro  )riate  State  regulatory  author- 
ity, establlsi  additional  branches  In  any 
State  in  whi(  h  it  has  branches,  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  i  ame  manner  as  a  State  bank 
chartered  in  such  State  and  having  branches 
only  in  such  State.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authority  is  i  «lely  the  State  bank  supervisor 
for  the  State  in  which  the  branch  is  proposed 
to  be  establis  bed. 

"(H)  A  S  a.te-chartered  bank  resulting 
from  a  combination  authorized  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  si  all  be  entitled  to  exercise  at 
each  of  its  liranches.  all  powers  and  privi- 
leges conferr  sd  by  the  law  of  its  chartering 
State  and  Fe  leral  law.  However,  a  branch  of 
such  bank  lo:»ted  in  a  State  other  than  the 
chartering  Slate  of  the  bank,  may  not  exer- 
cise any  power  or  privilege  that  is  not  per- 
mitted under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
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the  branch  is  located,  for  a  branch  located 
within  such  State  of  a  bank  chartered  by 
such  State.  The  State  bank  supervisor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  bank  is  chartered  shall 
have  authority  to  determine  whether  an  ac- 
tivity of  a  branch  is  permissible  as  a  matter 
of  State  law.  If  a  branch  is  located  in  a  State 
other  than  the  chartering  State,  the  State 
bank  regulator  for  the  State  in  which  the 
branch  is  located  may  independently  deter- 
mine whether  an  activity  of  the  branch  is 
permissible  under  the  law  of  such  State. 

"(I)  A  State-chartered  bank  resulting  from 
a  combination  authorized  by  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  subject  to  State  supervision  only 
by  the  State  bank  supervisor  for  the  State  in 
which  the  bank  is  chartered.  The  State  bank 
supervisor  for  the  State  in  which  a  branch  is 
located  may  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  supervisor  for  the  chartering 
State  to  facilitate  supervision  of  the  bank 
and  its  branches.  Nothing  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  affect  the  jurisdiction  or  author- 
ity of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy to  supervise  or  examine  a  State  chartered 
bank  and  all  of  its  branches. 

"(J)  A  bank  may  not  participate  in  a  com- 
bination otherwise  authorized  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  if,  as  of  the  date  of  the  flling  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  of 
an  application  for  approval  of  such  combina- 
tion, the  State  in  which  such  bank  is  located 
has  a  statute,  enacted  within  2  years  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  that 
provides  by  express  language  and  not  merely 
by  implication  that  no  bank  located  in  such 
State  may  combine  with  any  other  bank  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  conferred  by  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(K)  If  a  bank  resulting  from  a  combina- 
tion authorized  by  subparagraph  (A)  ceases 
to  be  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, it  shall,  within  2  years  after  the  date 
on  which  it  is  no  longer  a  subsidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company,  no  longer  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  paragraph,  and  shall 
comply  with  all  provisions  of  Federal  or 
State  law  restricting  the  geographic  location 
of  its  branches.  The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may,  upon  application  by  a 
bank,  extend  the  2-year  period  described  in 
this  subparagraph,  for  not  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time,  if  such  extension  would  not 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  No 
such  extensions  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed 3  years. 

"(L)  If  a  bank  that  is  combined  with  an- 
other bank  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  is 
subject  to  conditions  imposed  by  State  law 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  resulting  bank 
shall  comply  with  such  conditions  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  bank  originally  subject 
to  such  conditions  was  obligated  to  do  so. 

"(M)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  a  national  bank  is  located  in  the  State 
named  In  its  organization  certificate,  and  a 
State-chartered  bank  is  located  in  the  State 
in  which  it  is  chartered;  and 

"(ii)  when  a  bank  seeks  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  to  operate  branches  in  a  State 
other  than  the  State  in  which  the  bank  is  lo- 
cated, the  first  location  in  such  other  State 
at  which  the  bank  seeks  to  operate  a  branch 
shall  be  considered  to  be  the  main  ottlce  of 
the  bank  located  in  such  other  State.". 

8BC  «.  NATKMAL  BANK  ACT  AMKraMONTB. 

(a)  Conversions  to  National  Banks.— Sec- 
tion 5154  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (12  U.S.C. 
35)  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  "unless  said  conver- 
sion is  undertaken  in  connection  with  a  com- 
bination authorized  by  section  3(dX2)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956". 
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(b)  Director  Quaufications.— Section  5146 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  72)  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
"and  at  least  two-thirds"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "continuance  in  office,". 

8KC.  5.  EMERGENCY  AC<tUI8rnON  AUTHORITY. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  limit  or  otherwise  im- 
pair the  authority  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  to  authorize  extraor- 
dinary or  emergency  acquisitions  under  sec- 
tion ll(n)(8)(B)  or  subsections  (f)  or  (k)  of 
section  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act: 

(2)  no  bank  holding  company  that  has  ac- 
quired a  bank  in  accordance  with  section 
ll(nK8)(B)  or  section  13(f)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
combination  of  such  bank  with  any  other 
bank  in  accordance  with  section  3(d)(2)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  lose  or  otherwise  be  de- 
prived of  any  rights  or  privileges  provided  to 
the  bank  holding  company  under  Federal  law 
by  virtue  of  the  acquisition,  including  rights 
or  privileges  provided  under  section  13(f)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Kasten,  and 
Mr.  Wallop): 

S.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the 
indexing  of  certain  assets,  to  restore  a 
capital  gains  tax  differential  for  small 
business  stock,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
capttal  gains  indexing  act 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
bet  every  Senator  has  had  more  than 
his  fill  of  debate  over  capital  gains.  It 
seems  we've  had  to  fight  this  battle 
every  year  since  the  capital  gains  ex- 
clusion was  repealed  as  part  of  the  1986 
Tax  Reform  Act. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  went  through 
a  long  and  difficult  debate  over  capital 
gains.  As  the  102d  Congress  unfolds,  it 
seems  we'll  have  to  go  through  the  de- 
bate again.  Those  of  us  who  support  re- 
ducing the  tax  are  readying  our  argu- 
ments, as  are  those  on  the  other  side. 

And  all  the  time  we're  debating, 
long-term  investment  is  suffering  an(l 
taxpayers  are  subjected  to  a  tremen- 
dously unfair  tax. 

This  year,  when  President  Bush  in- 
cluded capital  gains  reduction  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  there  was  a 
near  audible  sigh  of  relief  in  some 
quarters,  and  of  derision  in  others. 

Some  opponents  of  a  capital  gains  re- 
duction criticized  the  President  for  of- 
fering up,  in  their  words,  "the  same 
old,  tired  policies  of  the  past." 

Perhaps  it's  not  the  policies  but  the 
politicians  who  are  old  and  tired. 

In  any  case.  I  think  it's  ironic  that 
the  President  should  be  accused  of 
bringing  back  failed  proposals  when 
the  only  thing  failed  about  them  is 
that  they  couldn't  overcome  certain 
powerful  interests  in  the  Congress,  par- 
ticularly in  this  body,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  accusers  are  bringing 


back  their  own  defeated  and  discred- 
ited policies,  such  as  job  quotas  and 
higher  taxes. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  and  Con- 
gresswomen  may  be  tired  of  this  de- 
bate, but  the  American  people  are  fed- 
up.  They  are  fed-up  with  talk.  They  are 
fed-up  with  paying  taxes  on  capital 
gains  that  are  due  solely  to  inflation. 

You  know  what's  really  sad?  No  mat- 
ter how  it  turns  out.  if  we  continue 
down  the  present  course  we'll  be  back 
at  it  in  the  103d  Congress,  and  the 
104th,  and  so  on.  If  we  pass  a  broad,  flat 
exclusion  with  a  1-year  holding  period 
this  year,  somebody  will  try  to  repeal 
it  next  year. 

And  it'll  only  be  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore they  succeed.  Maybe  it'll  be  re- 
pealed as  part  of  another  major  tax  re- 
form. Maybe  it'll  be  repealed  as  a  sim- 
ple revenue-raiser.  Who  knows?  What  I 
do  know  is  that  it'll  be  repealed  again 
on  some  sad  day. 

And  if  we  cannot  pass  a  simple  cap- 
ital gains  exclusion  this  year  we'll  try 
again  next  year,  and  the  year  after 
that,  and  the  year  after  that  until  we 
succeed. 

Whatever  happens,  as  long  as  we  re- 
main stuck  on  a  broad  exclusion  for  1- 
year  capital  gains,  the  issue  will  never 
be  settled,  and  taxpayers  and  our  econ- 
omy will  continue  to  su^er. 

So.  what's  the  solution?  How  do  we 
get  out  of  this  unproductive  cycle? 

Simple,  index  capital  gains  for  infla- 
tion as  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
along  with  Senators  Craig,  Coats, 
Cochran,  Lott,  and  Kasten  proposes. 
And  give  an  exclusion  for  all  assets 
that  are  held  for  5  years  or  more,  as 
the  bill  introduced  by  my  fellow  Ida- 
hoan.  Senator  Craig,  proposes. 

I  think  a  large  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  agree  to  both  indexing  and  a 
long-term  exclusion.  This  would  re- 
move a  great  unfairness  in  the  Tax 
Code— the  taxation  of  inflationary  cap- 
ital gains — and  would  encourage  long- 
term  investment. 

My  bill  does  two  things.  First  and 
foremost,  it  indexes  capital  gains  for 
inflation.  When  a  taxpayer  buys  and 
later  resells  an  asset,  he  figures  his 
capital  gains  tax  liability.  The  infla- 
tion that  occurs  between  the  time  he 
buys  the  asset  and  the  time  he  sells  it 
is  reflected  in  the  sale  price.  Part  of 
the  capital  gain  reflects  a  real  increase 
in  its  value.  But  part  of  the  gain  re- 
flects the  increase  in  the  general  price 
level.  This  port  of  the  gain  isn't  real, 
it's  a  phantom,  and  it  shouldn't  be 
taxed. 

Capital  gains  indexing  would  mean  a 
taxpayer  would  owe  tax  on  the  increase 
in  the  asset's  value,  not  on  its  infla- 
tion-distorted price. 

To  see  how  indexing  works,  suppose 
you  bought  a  grocery  store  for  S100,000 
and  you  resold  it  20  years  later  for 
X250,000.  Suppose  inflation  averaged  4 
percent  a  year  over  the  period,  and  the 
statutory    tax   rate    was    28   percent. 
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Under  the  current  rules,  you  would  owe 
S42.000  in  tax  on  $150,000  in  nominal 
capital  gains. 

In  fact,  however,  over  80  percent  of 
the  nominal  capital  g&in  is  due  solely 
to  inflation.  Under  current  law,  you 
have  to  pay  $42,000  on  just  over  $130,800 
in  real  capital  gains.  That's  not  fair  in 
anybody's  book. 

With  capital  gains  indexing,  the  tax- 
payer would  be  able  to  adjust  the  pur- 
chase price  to  just  over  $219,000  for  cal- 
culating taxable  capital  gain.  Sub- 
tracting the  adjusted  price  from  the 
sales  price  leaves  this  small  business- 
man paying  $8,650  in  tax  on  real  capital 
gains. 

Even  the  best  solutions  sometimes 
have  imperfections,  and  this  is  true  of 
capital  gains  indexing.  The  one  fair 
criticism  of  indexing  is  that  it  provides 
too  little  benefit  to  companies  trying 
to  raise  venture  capital. 

When  a  company  first  issues  shares 
to  raise  capital,  the  market  demands  a 
very  high  risk  premium  for  those 
shares,  which  means  the  cost  of  capital 
to  these  companies  is  extraordinarily 
high.  These  growing  companies  have  no 
choice,  however,  they  must  raise  the 
equity  capital  to  continue  to  grow. 

One  way  of  expressing  the  problem  is 
that  the  price  a  company  gets  for  its 
shares  when  it  issues  them  is  very  low 
relative  to  the  price  the  share  pur- 
chaser hopes  to  get  some  years  later  if 
the  company  is  successful.  And  this  is 
where  the  criticism  of  capital  gains  in- 
dexing comes  in.  Because  the  basis  or 
purchase  price  is  so  low  relative  to  the 
sales  price,  and  because  indexing  works 
by  adjusting  the  basis  upward  to  re- 
flect inflation,  indexing  does  little  to 
reduce  the  capital  gains  tax  for  venture 
capital. 

I  believe  the  ability  of  small  compa- 
nies to  grow  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  health  of  our  economy.  Through 
the  energy  and  creativity  of  smaller 
companies  comes  many  of  the  new 
products  and  new  processes  which  raise 
our  standard  of  living  while  sharpening 
our  competitive  edge  in  international 
trade. 

To  play  this  part,  however,  small 
companies  must  be  able  to  raise  equity 
capital,  and  to  do  this,  we  must  lower 
their  cost  of  capital. 

And  so  the  second  part  of  my  bill  is 
a  capital  gains  exclusion  directed  ex- 
clusively to  the  benefit  of  venture  cap- 
ital companies.  Specifically,  when  a 
relatively  small  company  issues  shares, 
and  provided  the  share  purchaser  holds 
those  shares  for  at  least  4  years,  then 
the  investor  would  be  allowed  a  33-per- 
cent exclusion,  thereby  reducing  his 
statutory  tax  on  venture  capital  gains 
to  no  more  than  about  20  percent. 

This  bill,  in  combination  with  Sen- 
ator Craig's  bill  to  encourage  long- 
term  investment,  will  help  protect  the 
American  dream.  By  protecting,  savers 
and  homeownere,  investors  and  pen- 
sioners, family  farms  and  family  busi- 
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think  all  of  us  accept  the  need 

small  businesses  better  access 

capital  they  need  to  grow. 
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•nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
assembled, 

I— INDEXATION  OF  CERTAIN 
CAPITAL  ASSETS 

INDEXING  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  DETERMINING  GAIN 
OR  LOSS. 

General.— Part  n  of  subchapter  O  of 

1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

ing  to  basis  rules  of  general  appll- 

is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
following  new  section: 

INDEXING  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  DETERMINING  GAIN 
OR  LOSS. 

rENERAL  Rule.— 

Indexed  basis  substttuted  fx)r  ad- 

BASis.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
2),  if  an  indexed  asset  which  has  been 

more  than  1  year  is  sold  or  otherwise 
of,  for  purposes  of  this  title  the  in- 
tasis  of  the  asset  shall  be  substituted 
idjusted  basis. 
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"(2)  Exception  for  depreciation,  etc.— 
The  deduction  for  depreciation,  depletion, 
and  amorti^tion  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  t^  the  application  of  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  taxpayer  or  any  other  person. 

"(b)  Index  sd  asset.- 

"(1)  In  OEi  lERAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  ter  n  'indexed  asset'  mean*— 

"(A)  stock  in  a  corporation,  and 

"(B)  tangible  property  (or  any  interest 
therein),  which  is  a  capital  asset  or  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  (as  defined  in 
section  1231(  b)). 

"(2)  Cert  ain  property  excluded.— For 
punx>ses  of  this  section,  the  term  'indexed 
asset'  does  i  ot  include — 

"(A)  Cred  tor's  interest.— Any  interest  in 
property  wt  ich  is  in  the  nature  of  a  credi- 
tor's Interes  t. 

"(B)  Optii  )N8.— Any  option  or  other  right 
to  acquire  a  i  interest  in  property. 

"(C)  Net  i  ease  property. — In  the  case  of  a 
lessor,  net  lease  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsei  :tion  (h)(1)). 

"(D)  Certain  preferred  stock.— Stock 
which  is  fixed  and  preferred  as  to  dividends 
and  does  no ;  participate  in  corporate  growth 
to  any  signi  leant  extent. 

"(E)  Stock  in  foreign  corporations.— 
Stock  in  a  f  >reign  corporation. 

"(3)  EXCEITION  for  stock  IN  FOREIGN  COR- 
PORATION Wl  aCH  IS  REGULARLY  TRADED  ON  NA- 
TIONAL OR  REGIONAL  EXCRANGE.— Paragraph 
(2)(E)  shall  not  apply  to  stock  in  a  foreign 
corporation  the  stock  of  which  is  listed  on 
the  New  Y(irk  Stock  Exchange,  the  Amer- 
ican Stock  Exchange,  or  any  domestic  re- 
gional exctange  for  which  quotations  are 
published  oi  i  a  regular  basis  other  than— 

"(A)  stoc  c  of  a  foreign  investment  com- 
pany (withi  1  the  meaning  of  section  1246(b)), 
and 

"(B)  stocl:  in  a  foreign  corporation  held  by 
a  United  States  person  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1248(a)(2). 

"(c)  INDEILED  Basis.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  iNDH  ED  BASIS.- The  indexed  basis  for 
any  asset  is  — 

"(A)  the  i  djusted  basis  of  the  asset,  multi- 
plied by 

"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio. 

"(2)  APPL  CABLE  INFLATION  RATIO.— The  ap- 
plicable ini  iation  ratio  for  any  asset  is  the 
percentage  irrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  e  ross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  calenda  -  quarter  in  which  the  disposition 
takes  place  by 

"(B)  the  g  ross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  calenda  r  quarter  in  which  the  asset  was 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer  (or,  if  later,  the 
calendar  qu  ixter  ending  December  31,  1991). 
The  applia.ble  inflation  ratio  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  unless  it  is  greater  than 
1.  The  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  any  asset 
shall  be  roi  [nded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent. 

"(3)  Gross  national  product  deflator.— 
The  gross  national  product  deflator  for  any 
calendar  (.uarter  is  the  implicit  price 
deflator  for  the  gross  national  product  for 
such  quarter  (as  shown  in  the  flrst  revision 
thereof). 

"(d)  Spec  ial  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)    TRE.  lTMENT    as    separate    ASSET.— In 

the  case  of  any  asset,  the  following  shall  be 
treated  as  t  separate  asset: 

"(A)  a  substantial  improvement  to  prop- 
erty, 

"(B)  in  tite  case  of  stock  of  a  corporation, 
a  substanti  il  contribution  to  capital,  and 

"(C)  any  other  portion  of  an  asset  to  the 
extent  that  separate  treatment  of  such  por- 
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tlon  Is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  ASSETS  WHICH  ARE  NOT  INDEXED  ASSETS 
THROUGHOUT  HOLDING  PERIOD.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  applicable  Inflation 
ratio  shall  be  appropriately  reduced  for  cal- 
endar months  at  any  time  during  which  the 
asset  was  not  an  indexed  asset. 

"(B)  Certain  short  sales.— For  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A),  an  asset  shall 
be  treated  as  not  an  Indexed  asset  for  any 
short  sale  period  during  which  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  sells  short  property 
substantially  identical  to  the  asset.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  short 
sale  period  begins  on  the  day  after  the  sub- 
stantially identical  property  is  sold  and  ends 
on  the  closing  date  for  the  sale. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions.— A  distribution  with  respect  to  stock 
In  a  corporation  which  is  not  a  dividend  shall 
be  treated  as  a  disposition. 

"(4)  Section  cannot  increase  ordinary 
LOSS. — ^To  the  extent  that  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) this  section  would  create  or  Increase 
a  net  ordinary  loss  to  which  section  1231(a)(2) 
applies  or  an  ordinary  loss  to  which  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  applies,  such 
provision  shall  not  apply.  The  taxpayer  shall 
be  treated  as  having  a  long-term  capital  loss 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  or- 
dinary loss  to  which  the  preceding  sentence 
applies. 

"(S)  Acquisition  date  where  there  has 

been  prior  APPLICATION  OF  SUBSECTION  (axi) 

with  respect  to  the  taxpayer.— If  there  has 
been  a  prior  application  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
to  an  asset  while  such  asset  was  held  by  the 
taxpayer,  the  date  of  acquisition  of  such 
asset  by  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  not 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  most  recent  such 
prior  application. 

"(6)  (Collapsible  corporations.— The  ap- 
plication of  secUon  341(a)  (relaUng  to  col- 
lapsible corporations)  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  this  section. 

"(e)  Certain  (Conduit  Entities.- 

"(1)  Regulated  investment  companies; 
real  estate  investment  trusts;  common 
trust  funds.- 

"(A)  In  general.— Stock  in  a  qualified  in- 
vestment entity  shall  be  an  Indexed  asset  for 
any  calendar  month  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  assets  held  by  such 
entity  at  the  close  of  such  month  which  are 
Indexed  assets  bears  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  all  assets  of  such  entity  at  the  close  of 
such  month. 

"(B)  Ratio  of  so  percent  or  more.— If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  90  percent  or  more,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  100  percent. 

"(C)  Ratio  of  lo  percent  or  less.- If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  10  percent  or  less,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  zero. 

"(D)  Valuation  of  assets  in  case  of  real 
ESTATE  investment  TRUSTS.- Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  require  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  to  value  its  assets  more  fre- 
quently than  once  each  36  months  (except 
where  such  trust  ceases  to  exist).  The  ratio 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  calendar 
month  for  which  there  is  no  valuation  shall 
be  the  trustee's  good  faith  Judgment  as  to 
such  valuation. 

"(E)  Qualified  invbstment  ENTrry.- For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quail- 
fled  investment  entity'  means— 

"(1)  a  regulated  investment  company 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  851), 

"(ii)  a  real  esUte  Investment  trust  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  856),  and 


"(ill)  a  common  trust  fund  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  584). 

"(2)  Partnerships.- In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  adjustment  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  at  the  partnership  level  shall  be 
passed  through  to  the  partners. 

"(0  Dispositions  Between  Related  Per- 
sons.— 

"(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
property  between  related  persons  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  basis  of  such  proi)erty  in 
the  hands  of  the  transferee  is  a  substituted 
basis. 

"(2)  Related  persons  defwed.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'related  per- 
sons' means — 

"(A)  persons  bearing  a  relationship  set 
forth  in  section  267(b),  and 

"(B)  persons  treated  as  single  employer 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  414. 

"(g)  Transfers  To  Increase  Indexing  Ad- 
justment.— ^If  any  person  transfers  cash, 
debt,  or  any  other  property  to  another  per- 
son and  the  principal  purpose  of  such  trans- 
fer is  to  secure  or  increase  an  adjustment 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may  dis- 
allow part  or  all  of  such  adjustment  or  in- 
crease. 

"(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Net  lease  property  defined.— The 
term  'net  lease  property'  means  leased  real 
property  where— 

"(A)  the  term  of  the  lease  (taking  into  ac- 
count options  to  renew)  was  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  useful  life  of  the  property,  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  of  the  lease,  the  sum  of 
the  deductions  with  respect  to  such  property 
which  are  allowable  to  the  lessor  solely  by 
reason  of  section  162  (other  than  rents  and 
reimbursed  amounts  with  respect  to  such 
property)  is  15  percent  or  less  of  the  rental 
income  produced  by  such  property. 

"(2)  Stock  includes  interest  in  common 
TRUST  FUND.— The  term  'stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion' includes  any  interest  in  a  common 
trust  fund  (as  defined  in  section  584(a)). 

"(1)  REGULA-noNS.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  n  of  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1021  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1022.  Indexing  of  certain  assets  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  grain  or 
loss." 

(c)  Adjustment  To  Apply  for  Purposes 
OF  Determining  Earnings  and  Profits.— 
Subsection  (f)  of  section  312  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  effect  on  earnings  and  profits  of 
gain  or  loss  and  of  receipt  of  tax-free  dis- 
tributions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Effect  on  earnings  and  profits  of 
indexed  basis.— 


For  aolMtitatkui  of  indeiad  iMwis  for  ad- 
juted  haaim  in  the  caae  of  the  diqMMitiaa  of 
oertain  aMC«a  after  December  31,  IMl,  eee 
MetkM  lOtKaND." 
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The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  dispositions  after  December  31,  1991, 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 


TITLE  n— RESTORATION  OP  CAPITAL 
GAINS  EXCLUSION  FOR  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS STOCK 

SEC.  SOI.  RCSTOitATION  OF  CAPITAL  GAINS  KX- 
CLUnON  FOR  CERTAIN  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS STOCK. 

(a)  Taxpayers  Other  Than  Corpora- 
■noNs.- 

"SEC.  ISSS.  DEDUCTION  FOR  CAPITAL  GAINS  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  STOCK  HELD 
MORE  THAN  4  YEAR& 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If  for  any  taxable 
year  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has 
a  qualified  small  business  net  capital  gain, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  an  amount  equal  to  33  percent 
of  such  qualified  small  business  net  capital 
gain. 

"(b)  Qualified  Small  Business  Net  Cap- 
ital Gain.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified 
small  business  net  capital  gain'  means  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year  determined  by  toking  into  account  only 
gain  or  loss  from  qualified  small  business 
stock  with  a  holding  period  of  at  least  4 
years  at  the  time  of  the  disposition. 

"(2)  Qualified  small  business  stock.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified 
small  business  stock'  means  stock  which— 

"(1)  Is  Issued  by  a  qualified  small  business 
after  the  date  which  is  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 

"(11)  is  first  acquired  (whether  directly  or 
through  an  underwriter)  by  the  taxpayer, 
and 

"(ill)  is  not  issued  in  redemption  of  (or  oth- 
erwise exchanged  for)  stock  not  issued  dur- 
ing the  period  described  in  clause  (1). 

"(B)  (juALiFiED  small  BUSINESS.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  'qualified  small 
business'  means  a  corporation  the  paid-up 
capital  of  which  immediately  after  the  date 
of  issuance  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is 
1100,000,000  or  less. 

"(11)  Active  trade  or  business  rbquire- 
ment.— A  corporation  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  qualified  small  business  unless  such  cor- 
poration- 

"(I)  was  engaged  in  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  during  the  3-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  issuance  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  (or  if  shorter.  Its  period  of 
existence),  and 

"(II)  is  so  engaged  immediately  after  such 
date. 

"(ill)  Exception  for  personal  service 
corporations.— The  term  'qualified  small 
business'  shall  not  Include  a  personal  service 
corporation  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
2e9A(bXl)). 

"(c)  Estates  and  Trusts.- In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust,  the  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  computed  by  excluding 
the  portion  (if  any)  of  the  gains  for  the  tax- 
able year  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  which,  under  section  652  and  662  (relat- 
ing to  inclusions  of  amounts  in  gross  income 
of  beneficiaries  of  trusts),  is  Includible  by 
the  income  beneficiaries  as  gain  derived 
firom  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets." 

(b)  Corporations.— Section  laoi  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Deduction  for  Small  Business  Net 
Capftal  Gain.- 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
corporation  has  a  qualified  small  business 
net  capital  gain- 
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"(A)  there  sta&Il  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  an  amount  equal  to  33 
percent  of  such  qu&lifled  small  business  net 
capital  gain,  and 

"(B)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
applied  as  if  it  read  as  follows: 

'(2)  a  tax  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

'(A)  23  percent  of  the  qualified  small  busi- 
ness net  capital  gain,  plus 

'(B)  34  percent  of  the  net  capital  gain,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  taken  into  account 
under  subparagraph  (A).' 

"(2)  Qualified  small  business  nit  cap- 
ital OAIM. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'qualified  small  business  net  cap- 
ital gain'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  secUon  1202(b)(1)." 

(c)  Maximum  21  Percent  Rate.— Section 
1(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Maximum  Capital  Gains  Rate.— 

"(1)  In  general.- If  a  taxpayer  has  a  net 
capital  gain  for  any  taxable  year,  then  the 
tax  imposed  by  tills  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of— 

"(A)  a  tax  computed  at  the  rate  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  subsection  had  not 
been  enacted  on  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  taxable  income  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  taxable  income  taxed 
at  a  rate  below  28  percent,  plus 

"(B)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  amount  of 
taxable  income  in  excess  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Special  rule  where  taxpayer  has 
qualified  small  business  net  capital.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  a  taxpayer  has  quali- 
fied small  business  net  capital  gain  for  any 
taxable  year,  then  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of^ 

"(i)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1),  or 

"(ii)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  determined  under  i>ara- 
graph  (1)  without  taking  into  account  quali- 
fied small  business  net  capital  gain  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  thereof, 
plus 

"(II)  21  percent  of  the  qualified  small  busi- 
ness net  capital  gain. 

"(B)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'qualified  small  business 
net  capital  gain'  has  the  meanings  given 
such  term  by  section  1202." 

(d)  CX)nforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  62(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (13)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Long-term  capital  gains.- The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  1202." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  170(e)(1)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(or,  in 
the  case  of  qualified  small  business  stock 
under  section  1202(b)(2),  67  percent  of)"  be- 
fore "the  amount  of  gain". 

(3)  Section  172(d)(2)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  modifications  with  respect  to  net  operat- 
ing loss  deduction)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Capftal  gains  and  losses  of  tax- 
payers  OTHER   THAN    CORPORATIONS.— In    the 

case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation— 
"(A)  the  amount  deductible  on  account  of 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets shall  not  exceed  the  amount  includible 
on  account  of  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges 
of  capital  assets;  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  for  long-term  capital 
gains  provided  by  section  1202  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed." 

(4)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(d)(4)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  (2)(B)." 
after  "paragraph  (1)". 


(5)(A) 
cross 
lows: 


Section  220  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
reference)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
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"(1)  Pjr  deduction  for  long-term  capital 
gains  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a 
corporal  Ion,  see  section  1202. 

"(2)  F  >r  deductions  in  respect  of  a  dece- 
dent, se4  section  691." 

(B)  Tie  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subcbap  «r  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amende(  by  striking  out  "reference"  in  the 
item  re  ating  to  section  220  and  inserting 
"referen  :es". 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  642(c)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  A  UUSTMENTS.— To  the  extent  that  the 
amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  tl  lis  subsection  consists  of  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held 
for  moi  i  than  4  years,  proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  for  any  deduction  allowable  to 
the  esta  x  or  trust  under  section  1202.  In  the 
case  of  I  trust,  the  deduction  allowed  by  this 
subsectipn  shall  be  subject  to  section  681  (re- 
lating t^  unrelated  business  income)." 

(7)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  643(a)  of  such 
Code  is  imended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  deduction 
under  s<  ction  1202  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count." 

(8)  Pa  ragraph  (4)  of  section  691(c)  of  such 
Code  is  unended  by  striking  out  "1(h),  1201, 
and  1211  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1(h). 
1201,  120  :,  and  1211  ". 

(9)  ClLUSe  (iii)  of  secUon  852(b)(3)(D)  of 
such  C(  de  is  amended  by  striking  out  "66 
percent  '  and  inserting  "the  rate  differential 
portion  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
904(b)(31  E))". 

(10)  Tl  le  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  )71(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting 'such  gains  and  losses  shall  be  deter- 
mined 1  ithout  regard  to  section  1202  (relat- 
ing to  d  eduction  for  qualifled  small  business 
net  cap  tal  gains)  and"  after  "except  that". 

(11)  Section  904(b)(3)(E)  of  such  Code  is 
amende  I  by  striking  out  "1201(a)"  in  clause 
(iii)(II)  thereof  and  inserting  "1201  (a)  or 
(b)". 

(12)  l«ction  1402(i)(l)  of  such  Code  is 
amende  I  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Ii  GENERAL. — In  determining  the  net 
earning  [  from  self-employment  of  any  op- 
tions de  iler  or  commodities  dealer— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(3)(A), 
there  si  all  not  be  excluded  any  gain  or  loss 
(in  the  normal  course  of  the  taxpayer's  ac- 
tivity ( f  dealing  in  or  trading  section  1256 
contract)  from  section  1256  contracts  or 
propertj  r  related  to  such  contracts,  and 

"(B)  vie  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
shall  ndt  apply." 

(13)  KecUon  1445(e)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amende  1  by  striking  out  "34  percent  (or,  to 
the  ext  »nt  provided  in  regulations,  28  per- 
cent)" iind  inserting  "34  percent  (or,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations,  the  alter- 
native tax  rate  determined  under  section 
904(b)(3  (E)(iii))". 

(14)  T  le  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chaptei  P  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  1201  the  following  new  item: 

Sec.  1^02.  Deduction  for  capital  grains  on 

small  business  stock  held  for 

more  than  4  years." 

The  heading  for  section  1201  of  such 

amended  by  inserting  ";  Deduction 

ON   Qualified   Small  Business 

after  "Corporations". 

item  relating  to  section  1201  in  the 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of 


chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ";  deduction  for  gain  on  qualifled  small 
business  sto<3k"  after  "corporations". 

SEC.  202.  EFFSCnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  stock  issued  after  the  date  which  is 
6  months  aflier  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself  and 
Mr  J  Symms): 
S.  698.  A^  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  50 
percent  exclusion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  and{  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
on  Finance. 

3WTH  and  job  OPPORTUNmr  Acr 

[G.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
associate  myself  with  the 
the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho,  Senator  Symms,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  hip  capital  gains  legislation. 
Iso  introduce  capital  gains 
legislation!  as  a  companion  legislation 
for  this  bqdy  to  begin  to  consider  the 
variety  of  capital  gains  proposals  that 
are  currently  before  it. 

What  is  BO  fundamentally  critical  to 
this  country  is  that  in  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  the  economic  vitality 
of  our  ecobomy  we  have  to  recognize 
il  gains  treatment  is  fun- 
id  foremost  in  doing  so. 
>ther  pieces  of  legislation  of 
a  cosponsor  that  deal  with 
lis  one  in  particular  would 
long-term  investment  by  al- 
lowing taxt)ayers,  whether  corporate  or 
individual  J  to  exclude  50  percent  of  the 
capital  gaifis  for  assets  held  for  5  years 
or  more. 

Just  yesterday,  as  this  body  was  de- 
bating a  ^eed,  a  recognizable  need  of 
le  dairy  industry  of  this 
ith  some  concern  as  it  re- 
iir  market  conditions,  I  had 
lers  call  me  who  said  they 
to  get  out  of  the  business 
ley  simply  did  not  see  that 
afford  to  disinvest  or  sell 
and/or  their  dairies  because 
ital  gains  treatment.  Uncle 
just  be  demanding  and  tak- 
ich  of  the  money,  that  we 
as  their  savings  and  their 
gain  that  they  would  re- 
^ay  from  them.  The  kind  of 
that  I  introduce  today  and 
:olleague  &om  Idaho  does, 
it  that  and  other  types  of 
appropriate  fashion, 
the  kinds  of  questions  that 
lust  afik  itself  in  the  coming 
re  to  continue  to  encourage 
and  see  out  economy  move  in  the  direc- 
tion that  we  would  want  it  to  move  in. 
If  we  are  to  also  encourage  all  old 
money  that  would  like  to  move  to  new 
investmenEs,  that  would  like  to  create 
new  jobs  I  and  obviously  new  oppor- 
tunity to  flo  so,  then  we  must  at  some 
time  in  tbe  very  near  future  address 
the  appronriate  method  in  dealing  with 
capital  gains.  We  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  Members  of  both  par- 
ties and  Pi'e^ident  Bush  have  called  for 
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a  change  in  the  tax  treatment  of  cap- 
ital gains. 

They  have  spoken  about  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  change— such  as  jump- 
starting  the  economy  and  creating 
jobs,  making  U.S.  business  more  com- 
petitive and  freeing  up  dollars  for  new 
investment.  They  have  furnished  sta- 
tistics revealing  that  the  change  would 
benefit  nearly  half  of  all  Americans  at 
some  time  in  their  lives.  They  have 
even  cited  studies  showing  that  a 
change  would  increase  revenues  to  the 
Government. 

Yet,  while  they  agree  on  the  goal  and 
the  benefits  of  achieving  that  goal, 
they  have  offered  more  than  one  legis- 
lative proposal  that  could  take  us 
there. 

Mr.  President,  that  variety  of  propos- 
als isn't  a  weakness.  On  the  Contrary, 
it  reflects  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment to  cut  the  capital  gains  tax.  It  is 
a  testament  to  the  basic  soundness  of 
this  initiative  that  such  a  broad  coali- 
tion has  emerged  to  chaimpion  a  capital 
gains  tax  cut. 

Why  does  support  continue  to  grow? 
One  important  reason  is  that  more  and 
more  people  are  discovering  that  a 
working  American  homeowner's  big- 
gest single  investment  and  savings 
plan  is  his  or  her  family's  home,  and  a 
huge  tax  on  the  sale  of  that  home  is  a 
tax  on  his  or  her  life's  work. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  today  to 
join  with  Senator  Symms  to  introduce 
two  bills  to  provide  additional  avenues 
to  the  goal  of  a  capital  gains  tax  cut. 
With  a  number  of  good  proposals  to 
choose  from — each  offering  its  own  ad- 
vantages—Congress can  tailor  the 
change  the  Nation  requires. 

My  bill  today  does  not  offer  the  only 
acceptable  approach.  I  also  support 
Senator  Symms'  bill  and  a  number  of 
other  capital  gains  tax  cut  proposals 
because  there  are  several  alternatives 
that  could  work.  Congress  may  well  de- 
cide the  best  alternative  is  a  hybrid  ap- 
proach. 

But  I  believe  my  bill  would  trigger 
some  additional  considerations  that 
should  be  part  of  the  current  debate.  In 
particular,  my  bill  would  encourage 
long-term  investment  by  allowing  tax- 
payers— whether  corporate  or  individ- 
ual—to exclude  50  percent  of  a  capital 
gain  for  assets  held  5  years  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  long-term  invest- 
ment that  will  provide  the  capital 
needed  for  new  businesses  to  form,  ex- 
isting businesses  to  expand  and  im- 
prove, and  research  and  development  to 
take  place.  That  means  more  jobs — and 
better  jobs. 

My  bill  offers  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  other  capital  gains  tax  cut 
proposals  with  one  crucial  enhance- 
ment: instead  of  just  promoting  a  tem- 
porary economic  surge— it  will  foster 
long-term  economic  growth  and  jobs 
for  the  future. 

As  a  side  note,  several  dairy  farmers 
called  my  office  yesterday  sajring  they 


were  ready  to  retire  or  sellout  if  only 
the  capital  gains  were  low  enough  to 
allow  some  personal  savings. 

The  question  is  not  whether  it  is 
good  for  America  to  cut  the  tax  on  cap- 
ital gains— the  question  is  how.  Al- 
though I  strongly  support  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Symms  and  others  on  this 
issue,  I  think  my  Long  Term  Growth 
and  Job  Opportunity  Act  offers  signifi- 
cant advantages,  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  it  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  096 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTH^:  AMENDMENT  TO  19S( 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Long  Term  Growth  and  Job  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1991." 

(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  1966  CODE.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SEC.  S.  REDUCTION  IN  CAPffAL  GAINS  TAX. 

(a)  Taxpaters  Other  than  Corpora- 
tions.—Part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  treatment  of  capital  gains)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"8KC    IMS.    CAPTTAL    GAINS    DEDUCTION    PCHt 
NCmCORPORATE  TAXPAYERS. 

"(a)  In  General.— U  a  tajcpayer  other  than 
a  corporation  has  a  qualified  net  capital  gain 
for  any  taxable  year,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  SO  percent 
of  such  qualified  net  capital  gain. 

"(b)  Qualified  Net  Capttal  Gain.— The 
term  'qualified  net  capital  gain'  means  the 
lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year  determined  by  taking  into  account  only 
gain  or  loss  from  capital  assets  with  a  hold- 
ing period  of  at  least  5  years  at  the  time  of 
disposition. 

"(c)  Estates  and  Trusts.— In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust,  the  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  comi>uted  by  excluding 
the  portion  (if  any)  of  the  gains  for  the  tax- 
able year  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  which,  under  sections  652  and  662  (re- 
lating to  inclusions  of  amounts  In  gross  In- 
come of  beneficiaries  of  trusts).  Is  includible 
by  the  income  beneficiaries  as  gain  derived 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets." 

(b)  Corporations.— Section  1201(a)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting: 
"(2)  a  tax  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  17  percent  of  the  qualified  net  capital 
gain,  plus 

"(B)  34  percent  of  the  net  capital  gain,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  taken  Into  account 
under  subparagraph  (A).",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Qualified  net  caph-al  oadj.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  the  term  'qualified 
net  capital  gain'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  1202(b)(2)." 


(C)  TREA-rMENT  OF  COLLECTIBLES. — 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1222  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  Special  rule  for  collectibles.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  gain  or  loss  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  collectible  shall  be 
treated  as  a  short-term  capital  gain  or  loss 
(as  the  case  may  be),  without  regard  to  the 
period  such  asset  was  held.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  the 
gain  or  loss  is  taken  Into  account  In  comput- 
ing taxable  income. 

"(B)  Treatment  of  certain  sales  of  in- 
terest IN  partnership,  etc.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  any  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  an  interest  in  a  partnership, 
corporation,  or  trust  which  Is  attributable  to 
unrealized  appreciation  In  the  value  of  col- 
lectibles held  by  such  entity  shall  be  treated 
as  gain  fTom  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  col- 
lectible. Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
751(f)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(C)  Collectible.- For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'collectible'  means  any 
capital  asset  which  Is  a  collectible  (as  de- 
fined In  section  408(m)  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (3)  thereof)." 

(2)  Charftable  deduction  not  affected. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  170(e)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  section  1222  shall  be  applied 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (12)  thereof  (re- 
lating to  special  rule  for  collectibles)." 

(B)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  170(b)(1)(C)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  section 
1222  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  para- 
graph (12)  thereof  (relating  to  special  role  for 
collectibles)". 

(d)  TREATMENT   AS   PREFERENCE    ITEM    FOR 

Minimum  Tax.— Section  57(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  Capttal  gains  deduction  dis- 
ALLOWED.— An  amount  equal  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  determined  under 
sections  1201(aM2)  and  1202." 

(e)  Repeal  of  Section  Kh).— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (h)  of  Bection  1 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  flOKc)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "1(h),  1201.  and  1211" 
and  inserting  "1201  and  1211". 

(B)(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  secUon  904(bK3) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Special  rule  where  cxjrporate  cap- 

rPAL  GAIN  RATE  DIFFERENTIAL.— In  the  case  Of 

a  corporation  there  is  a  capital  gains  rate 
differential  for  any  taxable  year  if  any  rate 
of  tax  Imposed  by  section  11.  511.  or  831  (a)  or 
(b)  (whichever  applies)  exceeds  the  alter- 
native rate  of  tax  under  section  1301(a)  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  ll(bKl))." 

(li)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  904(bK3KE)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(111)  ALTERNATIVE  RATE  OF  TAX.— For  pOT- 

poses  of  clause  (i).  the  term  'alternative  rate 
of  tax'  means.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
the  alternative  rate  of  tax  under  section 
1201(a)." 

(f)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS.—      ' 

(1)  Section  62(a)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(14)    CAPFTAL   GAINS    DEDUCTION.— The    d6- 

ductlon  allowed  by  section  1202." 

(2)  Clause  (11)  of  section  163(d)<4XB)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  allowable  under 
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section  1202  attribuuble  to  ^n  Crom  such 
property"  after  "Investment". 

(3)  Section  170(e)(l)<B)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(SO  percent  in  the  case  of  a  qualified 
net  capital  ^n  as  defined  in  section 
ia02(bK2))"  after  "the  amount  of  ^In". 

(4XA)  Section  172(d)(2)  (relating  to  modi- 
fications with  respect  to  net  operating  loss 
deduction)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Capital  gains  and  losses  of  tax- 
payers OTHER  than  corporations.— In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation— 

"(A)  the  amount  deductible  on  account  of 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets shall  not  exceed  the  amount  Includible 
on  account  of  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges 
of  capital  assets;  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
■hall  not  be  allowed." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(d)(4)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  (2)(B),"  after  "para- 
graph (1)". 

(5XA)  Section  220  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erence) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•sea  lai.  CROSS  RKFSRENCKa 

"(1)  For  deduction  for  net  capital  gains  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, see  section  1202. 

"(2)  For  deductions  in  respect  of  a  dece- 
dent, see  section  691." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VH  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  "reference"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  220  and  inserting  "references". 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  642(c)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Adjustments.— To  the  extent  that  the 
amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  subsection  consists  of  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  5  years,  proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  for  any  deduction  allowable  to 
the  estate  or  trust  under  section  1202  (relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  net  capital  gain).  In  the 
case  of  a  trust,  the  deduction  allowed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  section  681  (re- 
lating to  unrelated  business  income)." 

(7)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  643<a)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  deduction  under  section 
1202  (relating  to  deduction  for  net  capital 
gain)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

(8)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  871(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  "such 
gains  and  losses  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction 
for  net  capital  gain)  and"  after  "except 
that". 

(9)  Section  1402(1)(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— In  determining  the  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  of  any  op- 
tions dealer  or  commodities  dealer— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (aK3KA), 
there  shall  not  be  excluded  any  gain  or  loss 
(in  the  normal  course  of  the  taxpayer's  ac- 
tivity of  dealing  in  or  trading  section  1256 
contracts)  Crom  section  12S6  contracts  or 
proiwrty  related  to  such  contracts,  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
shall  not  apply." 

(10)  Section  1445(e)(1)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing "34  percent  (or,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations,  28  percent)"  and  inserting  "34 
percent  (or.  to  the  extent  provided  in  regola- 
tioiu,  17  percent)". 

(IIXA)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
7Sia(g)(6)  is  amended  by  stri  Icing  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  the  following: 

"With  respect  to  any  portion  of  any  non- 
qaallfled  withdrawal  made  out  of  the  capital 
gain  account  during  any  taxable  year  which 
Involves  a  qualified  net  capital  gain  (as  de- 
fined in  section  iaOS(bX2)),  the  rate  of  tax 


taken  into  account  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence in  tl  e  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a 
corporatlo|i  sliall  not  exceed  15.5  percent  (or, 
in  the  casa  of  a  corporation,  if  section  1201(a) 
applies  to  |tbe  taxable  year,  the  rate  of  tax 
taken  intoi  account  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  exceed  17  percent)." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  607(h)(6)  of 
the  Merchint  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  amended 
by  striklnir  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
the  follow)  3g: 

"With  ns,  lect  to  any  portion  of  any  non- 
qualified V  ithdrawal  made  out  of  the  capital 
gain  accou  at  during  any  taxable  year  which 
involves  a  qualified  net  capital  gain  (as  de- 
fined in  SDCtion  ia02(b)(2)),  the  rate  of  tax 
taken  into  account  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence in  t)  le  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a 
corporatio:  i  shall  not  exceed  15.5  percent  (or, 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  if  section  1201(a) 
of  such  Cote  applies  to  the  taxable  year,  the 
rate  of  tax  taken  into  account  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  exceed  17  per- 
cent)." 

(g)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  follow^g  new  item: 


"Sec.    12 

(h)    EFi 
made  by 
exchanges 
this  Act  i] 
date. 


Capital    gains    deduction    for 

noncorporate  taxpayers." 

IVE    Date. — ^The    amendments 

lis  section  shall  apply  to  sales  or 

ifter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

taxable  years  ending  after  such 


BRYAN  (for  himself  and 
Reid): 
S.  699.  |A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  P<ilicy  Act  of  1982  to  allow  com- 
mercial quclear  utilities  that  have  con- 
tracts w^th  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
under  seqtion  302  of  that  act  to  receive 
credits  tp  offset  the  cost  of  storing: 
spent  fu4  that  the  Secretary  is  unable 
to  accept  for  storage  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1998;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  fc^atural  Resources. 

independent  spent  nuclear  FUEL  STORAGE 
J  ACT 

Mr.  BiYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  t<j  introduce  the  Independent 
Si)ent  Nujclear  Fuel  Storage  Act  of  1991. 
This  legislation  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  utility  ratepayers  and  taxpayers, 
and  to  set  the  Nation  on  a  sound  policy 
course  inj  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
sensitive  lissue  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  mainagement. 

When  jYesident  Reagan  signed  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  on  January 
7,  1983,  lees  than  a  week  after  I  became 
Nevada's  (Jovernor,  our  Nation  em- 
barked on  a  complex  strategy  to  re- 
solve a  vifexing  technological  problem — 
how  to  manage  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  the  most  toxic  and  dan- 
gerous waste  products  that  man  has 
ever  created. 

The  i^mise  of  the  1982  Nuclear 
Waste  P(ilicy  Act  was  to  fairly  and  sci- 
entifically evaluate  a  variety  of  sites 
and  diffe^nt  geological  formations  so 
that  the  best  solution  to  the  high-level 
commercial  radioactive  waste  disposal 
problem  could  be  found.  That  act  also 
contemplated  a  geographically  bal- 
anced approach  to  ensure  that  no  sin- 
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gle  area  of  <^ur  country  would  be  un- 
fairly burdei  ed  with  all  of  the  waste 
products  genf  lUted  by  the  nuclear  util- 
ities. 

A  regionally  balanced  approach 
would  also  minimize  the  transpor- 
tation of  th^se  lethal  materials  over 
long  distancies  and  through  commu- 
nities never  before  touched  by  nuclear 
waste. 

In  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Amend- 
ments Act  o|  1987,  signed  by  President 
scember  22,  1987,  a  politi- 
ras  made  to  abandon  the 
safety  that  was  the 
premise  of  the  1982  act  and  to  shift  the 
national  polijcy  away  from  a  scientific 
solving  our  Nation's  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  problem. 

That  legislation  targeted  only  one 
site — Yucca  Mountain,  Nevada — for  fur- 
ther considetation  for  a  repository  lo- 
cation. 

This  ill-cc  nceived  policy— abandon- 
ing science  f  )r  politico  when  trying  to 
solve  a  great  scientific  problem — was 
tangible  evi(  ence  of  the  undue  influ- 
ence the  comgnercial  nuclear  utility  in- 
dustry has  hjad  on  the  repository  pro- 
gram since  iQs  inception. 

The  DOE  ind  nuclear  industry  pol- 
icymakers, however,  underestimated 
the  resolve  of  Nevada's  citizens  to  rise 
up  against  Shis  injustice.  Even  more 
fundamentally,  the  special  interests 
were  blind  t<j  the  merits  of  the  State's 
technical  argimients  that  Yucca  Moun- 
tain was  a  bad  choice  for  further  study. 

Years  of  scientific  study  by  the  State 
has  been  very  revealing  about  the  mer- 
its of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site.  As  our 
technical  knowledge  increases,  Ne- 
vada's misgivings  about  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  are  being  confirmed.  At 
least  32  acti^fe  geological  faults  are  as- 
sociated witk  the  site,  and  recent  vol- 
canic activity  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred—either  of  which  indicate  the 
site  cannot  and  should  not  be  licensed 
by  the  NRC.  | 

The  geology,  hydrology,  volcanism, 
and  mineral  {potential  at  Yucca  Moun- 
tain all  indidate  it  is  imable  to  isolate 
these  radioactive  wastes  from  the  envi- 
ronment for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  necessary  for  the  wastes  to 
decay. 

The  repository  program  has  been  par- 
alyzed by  management,  scientific,  and 
legal  deficiencies  since  the  1987  amend- 
ments were  ^xlopted.  As  a  result,  the 
target  date  for  repository  operations 
has  slipped  further  with  each  passing 
year— first  f^om  1998  to  2003,  and  now 
according  to  DOE's  newest  revised 
plan,  no  re]^sitory  can  open  earlier 
than  the  year  2010. 

As  a  result,  utilities  are  having  to 
face  the  reality  of  solving,  at  least  on 
an  interim  basis,  their  own  spent  fuel 
storage  needfe.  This  occurs  despite  the 
fact  that  t]ie  Nation's  utility  rate- 
payers have  contributed  $6  billion  to 
the  nuclear  waste  fond,  the  utilities 
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owe  an  additional  S1.6  billion,  and  S3 
billion  has  been  spent  on  the  program. 

Fortunately,  technology  has  ad- 
vanced the  options  available  so  that  no 
fuel  storagre  crisis  looms.  At  reactor, 
dry  cask  storage  has  been  proven  to  be 
safe  and  to  require  only  minimal  ongo- 
ing monitoring  and  maintence  when 
compared  to  existing  spent  fuel  storage 
pools.  Some  reactors  have  already  ap- 
proached or  exceeded  their  spent  fuel 
storage  pool  capacity. 

A  growing  number  of  utilities — out  of 
necessity — are  purchasing  and  planning 
on  using  NRC  licensed  dry  cask  storage 
imits  at  reactor  sites  to  meet  their  in- 
terim storage  needs. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
has  issued  a  revision  of  its  waste  con- 
fidence rule  which  indicates  that  all  re- 
actor spent  fuel  storage  can  be  safely 
and  effectively  implemented  for  a  pe- 
riod up  to  100  years. 

Thus  the  crisis  that  prompted  the 
1982  act  and  its  unrealistic  deadlines — 
which  DOE  was  unable  to  meet — has 
now  vanished  with  better  technological 
approaches  gaining  acceptance. 

Unfortunately,  existing  law  does  not 
protect  utility  ratepayers  from  having 
to  finance  both  the  faltering  Federal 
effort  and  the  interim  storage  that  will 
be  necessary  because  the  Department 
of  Energy  will  not  be  able  to  accept 
spent  fuel  for  storage  in  1998  as  was 
promised  in  the  original  act. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  corrects  this  inequity  so  that 
ratepayers  only  pay  once  for  necessary 
waste  storage  efforts. 

Currently,  ratepayers  finance  the  ex- 
isting Federal  program  by  paying  more 
than  $1  million  per  day  into  the  nu- 
clear waste  fund.  This  legislation  al- 
lows a  nuclear  utility  to  retain  a  por- 
tion of  its  existing  payments  equal  to 
the  on-site  storage  expenses  incurred 
so  that  the  ratepayers  receive  the 
waste  management  and  disposal  service 
for  which  they  are  already  paying. 
Without  such  a  provision,  ratepayers 
will  continue  to  pay  billions  for  the  ex- 
isting program,  and  will  also  have  to 
pay  for  interim  fuel  storage  needed  to 
allow  for  continued  reactor  operations. 

The  remaining  fees  paid  will  accrue 
in  the  dedicated  nuclear  waste  fund  to 
finance  final  storage  once  DOE  has  li- 
censed permanent  disposal  sites. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  in  1982,  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion has  been  wasted  with  no  progress 
made  toward  solving  this  problem. 

In  the  8  years  the  program  has  oper- 
ated, it  has  already  required  one  major 
legislative  revision  in  1987.  During  that 
time,  the  target  date  for  repository  op- 
erations has  slipped  by  12  years,  and 
DOE  itself  has  characterized  the  new 
target  date  for  repository  operations  to 
begin— the  year  2010— as  optimistic. 

Now,  in  the  recently  released  na- 
tional energy  strategy,  the  administra- 
tion is  again  proposing  a  fundamental 
legislative  change  to  the  act,  this  time 


proposing  to  strip  Nevada  of  its  re- 
maining legal  rights  in  the  dump  loca- 
tion process. 

It  is  time  for  the  Nation  to  face  the 
fact  that  expanded  on-site  storage  will 
become  a  reality  for  most  nuclear  util- 
ities during  the  1990's,  whatever  the 
outcome  of  DOE's  efforts  to  build  a 
waste  dump  at  some  future  time. 

On-site  storage  minimizes  transpor- 
tation risks,  allows  spent  fuel  to  cool, 
and  allows  needed  waste  management 
flexibility  so  that  a  sound,  equitable, 
and  scientifically  based  disposal  policy 
for  the  Nation's  nuclear  waste  ulti- 
mately may  be  achieved. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  will 
be  a  first  step  in  setting  the  Nation's 
nuclear  waste  management  policy  on  a 
fiscal  sound  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  the  President  dated  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1991,  from  Nevada  Governor 
Bob  Miller,  the  entire  Nevada  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  Nevada's  attor- 
ney general,  Frankie  Sue  Del  Papa, 
concerning  the  administration's  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  am  also  submitting 
for  the  Record  a  collection  of  news- 
paper editorials  from  across  the  coun- 
try which  point  out  the  flaws  of  the 
current  program,  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article  about  Yucca  Mountain 
entitled  "A  Mountain  of  Trouble",  and 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  this  topic  by  a 
Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Joseph  Rhodes,  Jr.,  entitled 
"Pyramids  Underground."  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  the  articles 
I  have  just  mentioned  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  699 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SEC.  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent 
Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  Storage  Act  of  1991'. 

SEC.  S.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

Sec.  4.  Findingrs. 

Sec.  5.  Amendments  to  the  Nuclear  Waste 

Policy  Act  of  1982. 
SEC.  S.  ISFINinONa 
For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  Nu- 
clear Regrulatory  Commission;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Ener^. 

SEC.  4.  FINDINGa 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  approximately  18.000  tons  of  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  are  now  stored  at  111  commercial 
nuclear  reactors  in  the  United  States;  by 
1996,  approximately  45,000  tons  of  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  will  be  stored  at  commercial  nu- 
clear reactors; 

(2)  the  deep  geologic  high  level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  repository  envi- 
sioned by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 


1962  (42  U.S.C.  10101  et.  seq.)  will  not  be  con- 
structed in  time  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
receive  and  accept  high  level  radioactive 
waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel  as  contemplated 
by  sections  123  and  302  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
10143.  10222),  with  the  result  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  unable  to  perform  contracts 
executed  pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  that 
Act  with  persons  who  generate  or  hold  title 
to  high  level  radioactive  waste  or  spent  nu- 
clear fuel; 

(3)  there  have  been  no  orders  for  the  devel- 
opment or  construction  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  generating  facilities  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1962;  several  such  facilities  that  were  antici- 
pated when  the  Act  was  enacted  are  not  op- 
erating now; 

(4)  it  does  not  now  appear  that  a  deep  geo- 
logic high  level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel  repository  will  be  available  be- 
fore the  year  2010  or  later, 

(5)  by  the  time  a  deep  geologic  repository 
is  available  many  currently  operating  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactors  will  need  spent  fuel 
storage  capacity  beyond  the  maximum  now 
available  in  at-reactor  spent  fuel  storage 
pools;  nuclear  utilities  have  spent  and  will 
spend  major  sums  to  construct  facilities,  in- 
cluding dry  cask  spent  fuel  storage  fa.cllltie8, 
for  use  in  the  interim  before  a  deep  geologic 
repository  is  available; 

(6)  the  sums  spent  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5)  are  the  same  funds 
that  commercial  nuclear  utilities  intended 
to  contribute  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  es- 
tablished by  section  302(c)  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42  U.S.C.  10222  (O); 

(7)  the  technology  for  long  term  storage  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel,  including  the  technology 
of  dry  cask  storage,  has  improved  dramati- 
cally since  the  enactment  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1962; 

(8)  the  existing  statutory  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission,  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2001  et.  seq.),  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5801  et.  seq.).  Executive  Order  11834  (42  U.S.C. 
5801  note),  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1960.  and 
the  Commission's  various  authorization  Acta 
includes  the  jurisdiction  to  review  and  evalu- 
ate the  spent  fuel  storage  capability  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  utilities  that  hold  or  seek  li- 
censes to  receive  and  possess  nuclear  mate- 
rials from  the  Commission; 

(9)  commercial  nuclear  utilities  that  hold 
licensed  to  receive  and  possess  nuclear  mate- 
rials are  generally  well  suited  to  maintain 
the  institutional  capability  necessary  to  be- 
come stewards  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  during  a 
period  of  interim  storage; 

(10)  the  increased  radioactive  decay  that 
will  occur  in  spent  nuclear  fuel  that  has  been 
stored  for  interim  periods  prior  to  delivery 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  123  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1962  (42 
U.S.C.  10143)  will  ease  and  facilitate  its  sub- 
sequent handling,  transportation,  and  final 
disposal;  and 

(11)  the  median  estimated  cost  to  commer- 
cial nuclear  facilities  of  acquiring  or  con- 
structing at-reactor  dry  storage  facilities, 
plus  the  long  term  operating  cost.  Is  approxi- 
mately 0.56  mil  per  kilowatt-hour  under  av- 
erage industry  fuel  bumup  rates. 

SEC.  S.  AMENDMEHrre  TO  TBB  NUCLBAR  WASTE 
POUCTACTOriMl 

Section  302  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1962  (42  U.S.C.  ia222(a))  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(fXl)  After  January  31.  1996,  If  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  have  a  facility  available  to 
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accept  spent  fuel  Crom  persons  holding  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  those  persons  Riay, 
through  credits  on  fee  payment  under  sub- 
section <aK2),  offset  the  expenses  of  provid- 
ing storage  of  spent  fuel  generated  after  that 
date  (Including  expenses  reasonably  incurred 
before  that  date  in  anticipation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  such  storage)  and  until  the 
date  of  the  Secretary's  flrst  acceptance  of 
that  person's  spent  fuel  at  a  storage  or  dis- 
posal facility  authorized  by  this  Act: 

"(2)  The  credits  described  in  paragraph 
(1)— 

"(A)  Shall  be  deducted  from  each  remit- 
tance of  a  person's  fee  payments  to  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund  from  the  time  that  the  per- 
son meets  the  conditions  of  paragraph  (1) 
until  the  time  that  the  Secretary  first  ac- 
cepts that  person's  spent  fuel  at  a  storage  or 
disposal  facility  authorized  by  this  Act:  and 

"(B)  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  0.56  mil  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  electricity  generated  by 
the  person's  civilian  nuclear  power  reactor 
and  sold  during  the  period  the  person  is  eligi- 
ble for  the  credit,  or  in  such  other  amount  as 
may  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  by  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  which  establishes  the 
rates  charged  to  customers  for  electricity 
generated  by  the  person's  civilian  nuclear 
power  reactor.". 

State  of  Nevada, 
Executive  Chamber. 
Canon  City,  NV.  February  U,  1991. 
Mr.  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
convey  to  you  our  grave  concern  regarding 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Management  section  of 
the  National  Energy  Strategy.  The  energy 
strategy  document  proposes  that  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  be  amended  to  strip  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  local  governments  of 
their  statutory  and  regulatory  authorities  as 
they  affect  the  continuation  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  work  at  the  candidate 
Yucca  Mountain  higher-level  nuclear  waste 
repository  site.  The  document  further  pro- 
poses that  the  State's  right  to  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  this  unprecedented  fed- 
eral action  be  limited  to  sixty  days  of  its  en- 
actment: further,  it  prohibits  the  court  in 
which  State  action  is  brought  from  enjoining 
the  DOE'S  activities  at  Yucca  Mountain. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  this  nation's 
nuclear  waste  policy  subverts  the  democratic 
process  and  threatens  the  foundation  of 
state-federal  relations,  not  only  for  Nevada, 
but  for  all  states  that  may  find  themselves 
In  a  difficult  conflict  with  stated  federal  pur- 
poses in  the  future. 

For  sound  and  widely  supported  reasons, 
states  have  been  provided  the  opportunity  to 
accept  delegation  of  federal  regulatory  au- 
thority under  various  environmental  and 
other  statutes.  The  proposal  to  intrude  upon 
this  established  process  for  purposes  of  re- 
solving a  unique,  statute-driven  conflict 
with  a  single  state  sets  a  precedent  that 
tests  for  all  states  the  full  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  the  iirocess  of  federal-state  delega- 
tion of  authorities. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  nuclear  waste 
policy  amendment  sets  a  precedent  which 
dangerously  Imposes  federal  interference  on 
state  and  local  governmental  rights,  authori- 
ties and  Jurisdictions.  And.  it  boldly  in- 
fringes upon  the  separation  of  powers  which 
have  empowered  the  courts  to  fulfill  the  con- 
stitutional adjudication  of  questions  of  fed- 
eralism. 

The  significance  of  this  matter's  treatment 
in  the  National  Energy  Strategy  is  of  such 
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that  it  may  color  and  Jeopardize 

debate  of  what  some  might  oth- 

to  be  the  merits  of  the  ap- 

)roviding  an  energy  policy  to  keep 

and  secure, 
most  sincere  request  that  the  Nu- 
Management  section  of  the  pro- 
Energy  Strategy  be  deleted, 
the   traditional   forces   of  our 
principles  and  processes  to  pre- 
incident  of  disagreement  between 
the  federal  government.  To  do 
>romotes  a  dangerously  foreboding 
for  future  state-federal  relations, 
in  areas  of  ongoing  national  con- 
protection  of  public  health  and 
the  environment  as  related  to  the 
contaminated  federal  facilities 


forward  to  your  attention  to  this 
urgent  concern  to  Nevada  and  all 
I  Stat  )s  of  our  Republic. 
Crovenor  Bob  Miller.  Senator  Richard 
Bryai.  Representative  Jim  Bilbray. 
Sena  x>r  Harry  Reld.  Representative 
Barb  ira  Vucanovich.  Atty.  General 
Fran  cie  Sue  Del  Papa. 

(From  th(  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  11, 1990] 
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States  will  not  soon  break  pe- 
itranglehold  on  its  way  of  life  be- 
nothing  to  take  the  place  of  oil. 
part  because  political  and  in- 
l^ders  have  refused  to  level  with 
voters.  Instead,  they  led  Ameri- 
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site,  northwest  of  Las  Vegas,  no 
the  perfect  place,  because  there 
evidence  that  ancient  earthquakes 
ground  water  force  its  way  to 
through  cracks  in  the  rock.  If  so. 
hiippen  again.  And  if  canisters  of  ra- 
I  uel  rods  were  buried  in  the  moun- 
future    earthquake    could   send 
the  Yucca  nuclear  waste  burial 
ground  water  bathed  canisters 
still   hot.    the   encounter   could 
st^am  explosion  that  would  scatter 
radloactiv  ty  around  the  West.   Some  sci- 
entists saj  this  notion  is  far-fetched,  but  it 
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could  leach  raitioactive  waste  into  Nevada's 
water  table  an(  perhaps  into  California's. 

Further  stud^r  may  show  that  Yucca  is  as 
safe  as  any  place,  or  a  better  site  may  turn 
up.  But  that  could  take  20  years. 

The  1982  law' that  narrowed  the  search  to 
Yucca  Mountain  also  requires  scientists  to 
certify  that  apy  disposal  site  the  govern- 
ment chooses  Will  stay  bone  dry  for  10,000 
years.  Science  can  deliver  no  such  guarantee, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  said  in 
July,  only  the  best  possible  research. 

Energy  Secretary  James  D.  Watkins  had 
that  figured  oat  before  the  academy  report 
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to  And  evidenc 
of  Yucca  Moui 
pare  a  study 

What  happei 
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team  was  told  to  stop  trying 
to  support  Congress'  choice 

tain  and  was  ordered  to  pre- 
id  solely  on  science. 

id  at  Yucca  is  a  classic  exam- 

lecisions  without  energy  pol- 


icy. First.  Congress  picked  a  desert  site  so 
remote  from  most  Americans  that  few  mem- 
bers would  get  complaints  from  home.  Tech- 
nicians then  tmed  to  prove  that  burying  nu- 
clear waste  wa^  simple  when  politics  did  not 
interfere. 

Watkins'  energy  report  may  be  Washing- 
ton's last  chance  to  level  with  Americans 
about  their  eqergy  future.  It  must  start  a 
free-swinging  debate  over  the  real  energy 
choices.  It  mi^t  force  the  nation  to  decide 
whether  it  can  live  with  only  a  promise  from 
science  that  it  will  do  its  best  to  bury  nu- 
clear waste  salfely.  If  not.  does  nuclear  power 
have  a  real  (pture?  How  much  should  be 
spent  on  alterhative  energy  resources?  And 
what  should  they  be? 

Setting  energy  policy  by  following  the  line 
of  least  resistilnce  is  leading  toward  a  build- 
up of  400.000  on  more  American  troops  in  the 
Middle  East,  tne  world's  largest  treasure  of 
oil.  Guarding  chat  treasure  may  be  Ameri- 
ca's only  choice,  but  the  desperate  fact  is 
that  nobody  kaows  for  sure — because  nobody 
asked  the  har^  questions  on  energy  policy. 
Time  is  up. 

[From  the  ft.  Petersburg  (FL)  Times, 
cember  1990] 
NiohtmIre  at  Yucca  Mountain 
There  is  noo  one  reassuring  detail  in  the 
United  States'  plan  to  build  a  repository  for 
the  nation's  most  deadly  nuclear  waste  prod- 
ucts deep  insige  Yucca  Mountain,  a  ridge  in 
the  southern  Nevada  desert. 
Not,  for  inst4nce.  the  fact  that  pressure  is 
project  on  schedule  because 
is  no  place  to  bury  this  ma- 
s  stacking  up  in  temporary 
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ent  in  particular,  however,  is 
if  alarming.  A  geologist  with 
the  U.S.  Dep^tment  of  Energy  has  been 
raising  serious  objections  to  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  since  he  discovered  deposits  of 
calcium  carboqate  throughout  the  mountain 
rock.  The  deppsits  are  evidence  of  ground 
water  welling  upward  from  the  water  table 
originally  thought  to  be  a  safe  distance 
below  the  repository  level.  An  intrusion  of 
water  upon  the  70.000  metric  tons  of  waste 
buried  in  the  repository  could  cause  a  release 
of  radioactive  poison  greater  than  that  gen- 
erated by  nuclear  war. 

According  td  a  compelling  report  in  the 
New  York  Tim  »  Magazine,  Jerry  Szymanski 
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has  been  txyin?  since  1964  to  convince  his 
Energy  Department  superiors  that  Yucca 
Mountain  is  no  place  to  bury  nuclear  waste. 

Yet  they  remain  unconvinced.  Szymanski's 
bosses  gathered  a  team  of  experts  who  came 
up  with  the  theory  that  the  calcium  deposits 
are  from  rain  water,  not  an  underground 
source,  despite  the  presence  of  travertine 
limestone.  Travertine,  another  geologist  told 
the  magazine,  is  a  signal  to  even  the  most 
inexperienced  in  the  field  of  the  presence  of 
an  ejection  of  water.  "It  shouts  at  you,  it 
screams  at  you." 

Another  scientist  who  concurs  with 
Szymanski's  work,  Charles  B.  Archambeau 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  offered  the 
magazine  this  frightening  assessment  of  the 
danger:  "At  the  very  least,  the  radioactive 
material  would  go  into  the  ground  water  and 
spread  to  Death  Valley,  where  there  are  hot 
springs  all  over  the  place,  constantly  bring- 
ing up  water  from  great  depths.  It  would  be 
picked  up  by  the  birds,  the  animals,  the 
plant  life.  It  would  start  creeping  out  of 
Death  Valley.  You  couldn't  stop  it.  That's 
the  nightmare.  It  could  slowly  spread  to  the 
whole  biosphere.  If  you  want  to  envision  the 
end  of  the  world,  that's  it. 

From  the  moment  he  discovered  the  cal- 
cium, Szymansld,  a  Polish  immigrant  who 
fled  the  repression  of  his  country  20  years 
ago,  has  persevered  courageously.  He  aptly 
likens  the  "banality  of  thought,  absence  of 
depth"  that  causes  people  to  disregard  his 
findings  to  the  same  attitude  that  allowed 
the  Holocaust  to  happen.  Until  the  govern- 
ment of  Nevada  released  one  of  Szymanski's 
reports  at  a  news  conference,  the  322-page 
document  had  not  been  read  by  his  own  boss. 

The  state  of  Nevada  opposes  the  Yucca  re- 
pository, and  flled  a  suit  that  has  stopped 
work  there  for  the  moment.  Officials  from 
the  Geologic  Survey  have  toned  down  criti- 
cism of  Szymanski's  work,  admitting  that 
the  ground-water  effects  "probably  do  occur 
to  some  degree"  but  don't  have  any  implica- 
tions for  the  repository  because  they  oc- 
curred so  long  ago.  An  independent  panel  is 
reviewing  Szymanski's  work,  and  further  re- 
search is  under  way  by  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

Szymanski  is  not  an  opponent  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  is  not  trying  to  derail  the  indus- 
try. Official  treatment  of  his  findings  so  far 
is  appalling.  His  credible  concerns  about 
Yucca  Mountain  should  be  more  than  enough 
to  force  another  choice  for  the  repository. 

The  future  of  nuclear  power  depends  on 
being  able  to  properly  dispose  of  its  byprod- 
ucts, but  then  so  does  our  future. 

[From  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer,  July 

22,  1990] 

U.S.  Should  Drop  waste  Burial  Plan 

At  last,  scientists  have  admitted  what  any 
layman  could  have  told  them:  It  is  impos- 
sible to  build  an  undergound  repository  for 
nuclear  waste  that  can  be  guaranteed  safe — 
as  federal  law  requires— for  10,000  years. 

This  means  we  have  to  face  two  risky  op- 
tions: Bury  it  underground  anyway  and  hope 
for  the  best,  or  keep  the  waste  above 
ground — and  hope  for  the  best. 

Simply  put,  it's  a  choice  of  whether  we  as- 
sume the  risk  ourselves,  as  seems  only  fit- 
ting, or  assign  it  to  our  descendants,  which 
seems  immoi;al. 

Few  but  the  most  deluded  technocrats  ever 
believed  any  structure  could  be  built  that 
would  keep  radioactive  wastes  from  escaping 
into  the  human  environment  for  10,000  years. 

But  the  Department  of  Energy  has  clung  to 
the  Action  that  it  could  be  done.  To  prove 
that,  it  has  charged  ahead  with  tests  in  a 


deep  hole  in  the  Nevada  desert.  However,  the 
agency's  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  safety  of 
tills  disposal  method  have  not  gone  well. 

So  now  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
panel  has  issued  a  report  calling  for  a  "re- 
thinking" of  the  safety  standards,  rec- 
ommending they  be  relaxed.  Rightly  enough 
the  scientists  have  concluded  that  present 
safety  requirements  are  "unrealistic"  and 
impossible  to  meet,  especially  since  either 
volanic  or  earthquake  activity  might  wreck 
the  repository  and  allow  air  or  waste  to 
breach  it. 

The  advantage  of  keeping  this  misbegotten 
waste  above  ground  at  such  places  as  Han- 
ford  is  that  we  can  watch  and  control  it.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  until  new  technology 
offers  a  better  solution,  the  waste  will  have 
to  be  repackaged  into  uncontaminated  con- 
tainers every  other  generation  or  so  for  the 
next  250,000  years  which  is  how  long  some  of 
the  waste  will  remain  deadly. 

To  be  sure,  continuing  above-ground  stor- 
age for  this  dangerous  waste  is  not  a  cheery 
economic  or  political  prospect. 

But  it  seems  preferable  to  stuffing  it  into 
a  dump  that — perhaps  even  before  the  protec- 
tive paclutging  has  crumbled  away  centuries 
hence — might  turn  into  an  uncontrollable 
nuclear  hellhole. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  State.  Reprinted  in 

the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Dec.  5,  1989] 

Get  That  Nuke  Dump  Rolung  again 

More  dismal  planning  now  plagues  the  fed- 
eral government's  attempt  to  build  a  dis- 
posal facility  for  high-level  nuclear  waste 
from  the  nation's  110  nuclear  power  plants. 

Energy  Secretary  James  Watkins  says  he 
lacks  any  confidence  in  preliminary  geologi- 
cal evaluations  his  department  made  at  a 
site  in  the  Nevada  desert.  Watkins  says  a 
burial  spot  for  the  waste  won't  be  completed 
until  2010.  instead  of  1996.  And  that's  if  ev- 
erything goes  right. 

Don't  bet  on  that  happening.  Until  now, 
the  government  has  failed  miserably  in  car- 
rying out  a  mandate,  delivered  by  Congress 
seven  years  ago,  to  develop  a  facility  where 
spent  nuclear  fuel  can  be  stored  for  thou- 
sands of  years  without  endangering  people  or 
the  environment. 

The  government  in  1996  has  to  start  ac- 
cepting the  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  re- 
actors run  by  private  electric  utilities.  In- 
cluded are  the  Wolf  Creek  plant  in  Kansas 
and  the  Callaway  County  plant  in  Missouri. 
Utilities,  through  their  customers,  are  pay- 
ing the  government  to  construct  the  storage 
area. 

Now  the  government  probably  will  have  to 
develop  temporary  storage  fiicilities  for  the 
nuclear  waste.  Guess  how  well  that's  going 
to  go  over  in  most  places. 

Reactor  operators  have  good  reason  to  be 
mad  and  concerned  about  this  arrangement. 
The  effort  to  develop  more  nuclear  power 
will  be  set  back.  Opponents  will  have  even 
more  evidence  that  scientists  still  haven't 
found  the  answer  to  how  to  best  handle  nu- 
clear waste,  a  solution  they  have  been  seek- 
ing for  30  years  in  the  United  States. 

Two  years  ago.  Congress  ordered  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  abandon  other  poten- 
tial sites  and  concentrate  on  developing  the 
Yucca  Mountain  disposal  facility  in  Nevada. 
"It's  fair  to  say  we've  solved  the  nuclear 
waste  program,"  said  Sen.  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston of  Louisiana.  Right? 

Wrong.  Worse.  S500  million  has  been  spent 
to  crawl  this  far.  Watldns  and  his  depart- 
ment ought  to  try  to  avoid  throwing  away 
more  money  and  do  the  job  right.  That 
should  include  looking  at  other  potentially 


safe  sites  in  the  nation,  even  if  political 
problems  crop  up  in  doing  that. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Nov. 

18. 1990] 

A  Mountain  of  Trouble 

(By  William  J.  Broad) 

Yucca  Mountain  is  a  barren  flat-topped 
ridge  rising  out  of  the  Nevada  desert.  Lo- 
cated 100  miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas,  it 
stands  amid  a  desolate  expanse  that  is  bro- 
ken every  so  often  by  a  Joshua  tree  or  yucca 
plant.  The  mountain  rises  some  1.500  feet  and 
runs  six  miles  or  so.  Within  two  decades  it 
could  hold  the  most  dangerous  nuclear  facil- 
ity in  the  world. 

The  Government  plans  to  build  a  dump  in- 
side Yucca  Mountain  for  the  most  highly  ra- 
dioactive nuclear  waste  in  the  nation.  The 
job  is  considered  urgent.  More  than  four  dec- 
ades after  the  start  of  the  nuclear  era,  there 
is  no  permanent  place  to  put  the  vast  and 
rapidly  growing  accumulation  of  the  most  le- 
thal of  America's  nuclear  refuse— the  spent 
fuel  rods  and  radioactive  debris  that  con- 
stitute a  largely  forgotten  legacy  of  this 
country's  conquest  of  the  atom.  The  nation 
has  sites  for  the  storage  of  low-level  waste — 
and  one,  under  construction  in  Carlsbad, 
N.M.,  for  some  higher-level  military  byprod- 
ucts—but none  for  the  most  deadly  sub- 
stances of  all. 

The  Government  wants  a  final  burial  place 
for  these  items,  now  stored  at  Federal  sites 
for  nuclear  weapons  production  and  at  many 
of  the  nation's  111  operating  nuclear  power 
plants.  It  wants  a  repository  that  will  keep 
them  isolated  from  the  earth's  environment 
for  10,000  years,  until  radioactive  decay  has 
rendered  them  less  hazardous  than  they  are 
today. 

Yucca  Mountain  is  the  last  candidate,  se- 
lected after  a  stormy,  decades-long, 
multibilUon-doUar  search  that  criss-crossed 
much  of  the  nation  and  eliminated  dozens  of 
other  potential  sites,  often  for  reasons  of 
politics  rather  than  science.  Today,  the 
site's  1.800  federal  and  contract  workers  feel 
great  pressure  to  stay  on  schedule  in  assess- 
ing the  site's  suitability  and  planning  the  re- 
pository, which  would  be  a  labyrinth  of  tun- 
nels up  to  115  miles  long.  Its  cost  Is  expected 
to  be  up  to  S15  billion,  some  SI  billion  of 
which  has  already  been  spent.  If  everjrthing 
goes  according  to  plan,  it  will  open  for  busi- 
ness in  2010. 

At  first  glance.  Yucca  Mountain  seems  per- 
fect for  the  job.  Its  main  virtue  is  aridity. 
The  Nevada  desert  is  one  of  the  driest  places 
in  the  United  States.  The  water  table  be- 
neath Yucca  Mountain  is  unusually  low,  a 
third  of  a  mile  down.  By  contrast,  the  water 
table  in  the  E^t  can  be  within  a  dozen  feet 
of  the  surface.  In  theory,  canisters  of  radio- 
active waste  (which  are  very  hot  both  phys- 
ically and  radioactively)  could  be  deposited 
deep  Inside  Yucca  Mountain  and  still  be  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  water  table,  safe  and 
dry  for  thousands  of  years,  unlikely  ever  to 
contact  or  contaminate  ground  water,  un- 
likely ever  to  spread  radioactivity. 

One  scientist,  however,  has  quietly  but 
persistently  warned  that  this  vision  of  a  safe 
repository  is  little  more  than  a  delusion. 

Jerry  S.  Szymanski  (pronounced  sha-MAN- 
ski)  is  a  geologist  who  worlcs  on  the  Yucca 
Mountain  project  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Energy,  which  is  in  charge  of 
evaluating  the  site  and  would  run  the  reposi- 
tory. For  years,  he  has  argued  that  ground 
water  under  the  mountain  could  eventually 
well  up,  flood  the  facility  and  prompt  a  ca- 
lamity of  vast  proportions.  The  geological 
action  is  easy  to  visualize.  Crustal  stresses 
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in  the  area  slowly  open  fractures  and  faults 
under  and  within  the  mountain.  Water  seeis 
Into  them.  An  earthquake  occurs,  compress- 
ing the  fractures  and  forcing  the  ground 
water  upward  into  the  dump.  As  the  inrusb- 
Ing  water  comes  into  contact  with  the  hot 
canisters  of  nuclear  waste,  the  water  is  va- 
porised, threatening  to  cause  explosions, 
ruptures  and  the  release  of  radioactivity. 

Szym&nski  has  worked  for  the  D.O.E.  since 
1963.  He  takes  pains  to  distance  himself  trom 
foes  of  nuclear  power.  "This  report  is  not  the 
act  of  a  disgruntled  employee  or  an  anti- 
nuclear  freak."  he  wrote  in  the  preface  of  a 
study  he  made  on  Yucca  Mountain.  "Rather. 
It  is  the  act  of  a  deeply  concerned  scientist, 
a  public  servant  and  a  pro-nuclear  activist." 

He  chain-smokes  Winstons  and  drinks 
Scotch,  neither  of  which  seems  to  impair  his 
ability  to  take  brisk  hikes  up  the  mountain 
with  his  dog  Max.  a  fierce-looking  but 
fMendly  creature  that  is  half  Labrador,  half 
pit  bull.  Szymanski's  eyes  Oash  when  he 
speaks  of  those  who  opinse  his  view  of  the 
evidence.  "It's  banality  of  thought."  he 
growls,  "abeence  of  depth."  That  same  kind 
of  banality,  he  says,  was  responsible  for  the 
Holocaust,  around  which  his  earliest  memo- 
ries revolve,  and  for  a  brutal  crackdown  in 
his  native  Poland,  which  prompted  him  to 
flee  that  country  two  decades  ago  with  his 
wife  and  6-month-old  son.  Today,  he  says,  ba- 
nality is  prompting  the  Federal  Government 
to  court  disaster. 

Squinting  in  the  bright  Nevada  sunlight,  a 
cigarette  firmly  in  his  mouth.  Szymanski 
walks  into  Trench  No.  8.  a  deep  scar  on  the 
side  of  Yucca  Mountain  dug  at  the  behest  of 
the  Energy  Dep&itment.  It  runs  across  a 
&ult.  He  bends  down  to  examine  a  one-yard- 
wide  vein  of  rock  whose  creamy  color  stands 
in  contrast  to  the  dark,  surrounding  earth 
tones.  His  fingers  play  over  its  surface.  The 
vein  was  deposited,  he  says,  by  mineral-laden 
water  that  welled  up  and  turned  this  deso- 
late site  into  an  oasis. 

"This  is  above  the  repository  level."  he 
says  with  studied  understatement.  The  im- 
plication Is  clear  and  troubling — where  water 
once  flowed,  it  might  flow  again. 

The  repository  would  hold  up  to  70.000  met- 
ric tons  of  waste.  A  large  release  would  have 
an  environmental  Impact  that,  by  some  esti- 
mates, would  exceed  that  of  a  nuclear  war. 
For  perspective,  the  explosion  of  the 
Chernobyl  reactor  in  the  Soviet  Union  shot 
Into  the  atmosphere  just  a  few  dozen  pounds 
of  highly  radioactive  nuclear  waste,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  components  of  which 
was  cesium  137  (it  would  also  be  a  significant 
part  of  the  waste  at  Yucca  Mountain).  Var- 
ious studies  say  the  consequences  of 
Chernobyl  will  eventually  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 17.000  and  475.000  deaths  from  cancer, 
as  well  as  an  alarming  number  of  serious  ail- 
ments. 

For  half  a  decade.  Sssrmanskl's  was  a  lone 
voice.  His  grim  appraisal  was  opposed  by  al- 
most everyone  else  on  the  Yucca  Mountain 
project,  who  let  their  displeasure  be  known 
in  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  ways.  But  re- 
cently, growing  ranks  of  geologists  have 
backed  his  view.  The  dispute  Is  by  no  means 
resolved. 

If  Siymanskl  is  right  and  his  warnings  are 
heeded,  it  could  mark  the  end  of  the  Yucca 
Mountain  project.  The  retreat  would  be  a 
stunning  setback  for  the  Government  and 
the  nuclear-power  Industry,  which  is  poised 
for  a  revival.  If  he  is  right  and  his  warnings 
go  unheeded,  some  experts  say  it  might  be 
the  beginning  of  the  ultimate  end. 

"You  flood  that  thing  and  you  could  blow 
the  top  off  the  mountaih."  aays  Charles  B. 


Archambei  .u.  a  geophyslcist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  who  has  reviewed 
Szymanski 's  work  and  found  it  persuasive. 
"At  the  v«  ry  least,  the  radioactive  material 
would  go  li  ito  the  ground  water  and  spread  to 
Death  Vail  ey,  where  there  are  hot  springs  all 
over  the  p  ace,  constantly  bringing  water  up 
from  great  depths.  It  would  be  picked  up  by 
the  birds,  the  animals,  the  plant  life.  It 
would  staj  t  creeping  out  of  Death  Valley. 
You  could  rt  stop  it.  That's  the  nightmare. 
It  could  I  lowly  spread  to  the  whole  bio- 
sphere. If  3  ou  want  to  envision  the  end  of  the 
world,  thai  's  it." 

Jerry  Sz  rmanski  was  bom.  in  1943.  to  Pol- 
ish nobillt  y.  The  family's  prosperity  ended 
during  the  Second  World  War  as  waves  of  in- 
vading G<rmans  and  Russians  swept  the 
area.  Bon  i  amid  the  turmoil.  Szymanski 
says  his  ( arllest  memory  is  of  his  grand- 
mother tel  Ing  a  friend  about  a  mass  grave  in 
which  thousands  of  Jews  were  burled,  many 
of  them  hi  If  alive.  "Hands  were  sticking  out 
of  the  gro  ind."  he  recalls  his  grandmother 
as  saying.  "The  earth  was  moving."  His  fa- 
ther, actite  in  organized  resistance  against 
the  Germi  ns  and  Russians,  was  eventually 
sent  to  a  1  ibor  camp  in  Russia  for  six  years. 

Szyman^ci  grew  up  in  Communist  Poland, 
bright,  ea^er  to  learn,  and  marked  for  ad- 
vancement. He  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Warsaw,  ^ere  he  graduated  In  1965  with  a 
geology  daferee.  Two  years  later,  he  was  hard 
at  work  on  doctoral  research  and  teaching 
when,  in  jMarch  1968.  he  Joined  students 
clamoring  I  for  economic  and  social  reform. 
"We  wanted  a  dialogue."  he  says.  "What  we 
saw  was  b^te.  bloody  force,  storm  troopers 
beating  pepple."  Students  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  "an tl -state  activities."  and  hun- 
dreds of  J^s  were  flred  from  newspaper  and 
university  j  posts  as  the  Government  blamed 
them  for  ihortcomlngs  in  the  Polish  econ- 
omy. ThouRh  not  Jewish.  Szjrmanski  was  fed 
up.  The  G*vemment  was  eager  to  be  rid  of 
universityj  agitators.  So.  In  December  1968, 
he  was  allowed  to  board  a  plane  with  his 
wife,  baby  I  and  two  suitcases,  bound  for  the 
United  St^:es. 

Pennile^.  Szymanski  went  to  work  as  a 
consultant!  to  the  burgeoning  nuclear-power 
industry,  lielplng  find  and  evaluate  sites  for 
reactors  add  related  facilities.  Paramount  in 
his  work  Mas  the  study  of  fault  lines,  breaks 
in  rock  strata  that  can  shift  and  cause  earth- 
quakes. In  1972.  be  landed  a  Job  with  Dames 
&  Moore,  a  civil-engineering  company  with  a 
global  rej^tation  for  site-selection  skill. 
Within  soiie  five  years,  Szjrmanskl  became  a 
senior  geologist,  advising  American  compa- 
nies and  foreign  governments  In  places  like 
Iran.  Korea.  Spain  and  Chile  on  the  geologic 
feasibility  lof  setting  up  nuclear  reactors.  He 
also  worksd  extensively  with  Federal  regu- 
lators in  clarge  of  reactor  licensing. 

Peers  hejd  him  in  high  esteem.  "He's  bril- 
liant." sajfe  James  G.  McWhorter.  the  senior 
geologist  4t  Dames  &  Moore.  "One  of  his 
greatest  talents  is  the  ability  to  see  the  for- 
est and  the  trees." 

In  1977.  ^t  an  international  conference  in 
Stockholni  Szymanski  got  a  severe  shock. 
Attending  a  session  on  the  geologic  disposal 
of  used  nuclear  fuel,  he  was  astonished  to 
hear  that  the  field  was  in  its  infancy,  with 
one  speaker  after  another  talking  only  in 
theoretical  terms.  Nowhere  in  the  world  was 
there  a  pettnanent  disposal  site  for  the  grow- 
ing mountain  of  high-level  nuclear  waste.  "I 
had  been  (jonvinced  there  was  somebody  on 
the  other :  end."  Szymanski  says.  "I  was 
wrong.  Th<  fuel  cycle  was  not  complete." 

In  1962.  |e  switched  Jobs,  intending  to  ad- 
dress whaQ  he  considered  a  looming  obstacle 
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to  the  Industr;  ''s  growth.  At  Decision  Plan- 
ning Corporat  on.  a  private  company,  he 
worked  on  Fed  sral  contracts  to  evaluate  the 
merit  of  differi  nt  types  of  deep  geologic  dis- 
posal. But  he  found  himself  only  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  process.  In  early  1963.  he  ac- 
cepted a  job  wi  th  the  Energy  Department  it- 
self, though  it  meant  a  S20.000  cut  in  annual 
pay.  "I  figured  |l  would  have  some  Influence." 
he  says.  Soon  after,  the  D.O.E.  offered  him  a 
position  at  thJ  Yucca  Mountain  site,  which 
was  starting  to|  undergo  intense  evaluation. 

In  February  t984.  he  arrived  at  the  project 
offices  in  Las  Vegas,  blocks  from  the  swirl  of 
casinos,  lights  and  Illusion  that  make  up  the 
strip.  Szymanacl  was  one  of  the  unit's  four 
officials.  He  w^s  in  charge  of  gathering  and 
assessing  dai 
''mainly  the  U.| 
ious  contract 
the  basis  foi 
Equally  import 
aging  that  dat 
Commission,  tl 
asked  to  licei 
tory. 

Everything 
took  his  first 
became  what 
three  days  of 
some  30  Federi 


from  teams  of  scientists 
.  Geological  Survey  and  var- 
)  whose  work  was  to  form 
evaluating  the  mountain, 
nt,  he  was  in  charge  of  pack- 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
e  Federal  body  that  would  be 
the  nuclear-waste  reposi- 


slde.  a  scientij 
Survey,  which 
atory  work,  ut 
describe  a  la 
fine,  crystallli 
at  one  end  of  i 


rent  fine  until  Szymanski 
field  trip  tliat  September.  It 
le  calls  "the  most  incredible 
ly  life."  He  led  a  party  of 
and  Nevada  state  officials  to 
the  mountain,  (ind  as  they  traveled  back  and 
forth  across  ltd  arms  and  valleys,  he  grew  in- 
creasingly edgy.  From  atop  the  mountain  he 
could  see  10  volcanic  cones.  Some  showed  lit- 
tle erosion,  suggesting  they  were  geologi- 
cally quite  yoiing.  Also  visible  were  signs  of 
six  major  faulti  lines.  The  area  clearly  had  a 
history  of  inteilse  geologic  activity. 

At  Trench  Np.  14.  on  the  mountain's  east 
St  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
id  done  much  of  the  explor- 
>d  the  word  "travertine"  to 
re  cream-colored  deposit  of 
calcium  carbonate  exposed 
le  ditch.  Alarm  bells  went  off 
in  Szymanski'sl  head.  Travertine  is  a  type  of 
limestone  founfi  in  caves  (in  the  form  of  sta- 
lactites and  stalagmites)  and  around  springs. 
It  is  synonymous  with  the  presence  of  water 
and  is  deposited  in  bands  over  long  periods  of 
time.  Szymansjil  was  no  stranger  to  traver- 
tine, which  Isi  often  associated  with  fault 
lines  and  whic|i  he  had  repeatedly  searched 
for.  found  and  lexamined  all  over  the  world. 
Its  analysis  cah  reveal  the  age  of  a  fault,  a 
fact  that  is  important  in  evaluating  whether 
it  is  likely  to  aiift  and  damage  a  nuclear  re- 
actor. I 

Szymanski  Mept  his  concerns  to  himself. 
He  ^doubted  hia  perceptions,  even  his  sanity. 
After  all,  none  lof  the  other  geologists  on  the 
field  trip  seenjed  to  be  worried.  The  party 
continued  Its  (our.  But  then  came  the  evi- 
dence that  tipped  the  balance.  At  Trench  No. 
8.  on  the  west  $lde  of  the  mountain,  was  an- 
other deposit  of  travertine,  situated,  as 
usual,  along  a  fault  line.  This  time 
Szymanski  exa|nlned  it  closely. 

The  travertliie  held  many  rock  fragments 
In  suspension,  caught  there  by  the  mineral- 
coating  proces*.  Some  had  been  cut  in  half 
by  bulldozers.  "Those  near  the  nmin  vein  had 
a  shell  of  discoloration.  Those  farther  away 
did  not.  , 

To  Szjrmansltl,  the  disparity  was  evidence 
that  a  warm  spring  had  formed  the  traver- 
tine, etching  rocks  near  the  source  but  hav- 
ing no  effect  an  those  farther  away,  where 
the  water  woiild  have  been  cooler.  Other 
signs  caught  his  eye.  Travertine  at  the 
source  was  lacsd  with  vertical  bands  of  min- 
erals, including  opal.  The  spring  had  defi- 
nitely   been    ^^mn,    Ssjrmanskl    concluded. 
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carrying  different  kinds  of  water-soluble 
minerals  up  ftom  deep  within  the  earth. 

The  tour  group  pulled  away.  Szymanskl 
stayed  behind,  kicking  the  tires  of  his  vehi- 
cle, blind  with  rage.  For  seven  years,  from 
1977  to  1964,  he  had  visualized  in  ever  greater 
detail  what  a  repository  should  look  like. 
Yucca  Mountain  did  not  come  close.  In  many 
respects,  it  was  the  least  likely  site  he  could 
imagine.  Moreover,  he  could  see  no  means  of 
Improvement.  Trying  to  waterproof  the 
dump  was  hopeless.  Barriers  could  be  broken 
by  earthquakes.  And  diversion  cliannels  for 
water  might  not  be  big  enough,  or  last  long 
enough.  At  best,  complex  man-made  struc- 
tures survived  for  hundreds  of  years,  not 
thousands.  In  any  case,  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  project  was  to  have  the  site  be  safe 
naturally — not  made  that  way. 

Yucca  Mountain  was  predicated  on  dry- 
ness— falsely,  Szymanskl  was  now  convinced. 
Yet  here  he  was,  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
team  meant  to  explain  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  why  this  site  was  good. 
Szymanskl  knew  there  was  no  way  he  could 
do  it.  In  that  instant,  he  foresaw  the  flghts, 
the  bureaucratic  battles,  the  personal  at- 
tacks. "Why  me?"  he  thought  to  himself. 
"I'm  Just  an  immigrant." 

It  was  Friday,  Szymanskl  drove  back  to 
Las  Vegas,  where  a  friend  from  Dames  & 
Moore,  Timothy  R.  Harper,  was  arriving  to 
spend  the  weekend.  The  next  day,  Szymanskl 
took  Harper,  a  geologist  who  is  now  a  re- 
search scientist  with  a  major  British  oil 
company,  on  a  tour  of  Yucca  Mountain, 
eager  for  an  independent  analysis. 

"It  was  so  obvious,"  Harper  recalls.  "Trav- 
ertine is  well  known  by  the  most  inexperi- 
enced geologist  to  be  a  spring  deposit.  You 
walk  Into  that  trench  and  it  shouts  at  you, 
it  screams  at  you:  'This  was  an  ejection  of 
fluid.'  Familiarity  with  a  situation  some- 
times closes  your  eyes  to  understanding.  It's 
quite  possible  that  people  became  too  famil- 
iar with  seeing  these  deposits  all  over  the 
place.  But  an  outsider  could  see  it  straight 
away.  You  Just  look  at  the  thing  and  know 
it's  a  fluid  flow." 

Harper  was  the  first  of  more  than  a  dozen 
Independent  geologists  Szymanskl  would 
take  through  the  site  over  the  next  few 
years.  Without  exception,  they  supiwrted  his 
views. 

Sz3rmanskl  told  his  Energy  Department  su- 
periors of  his  concerns.  The  officials,  not 
being  geologists  themselves,  were  in  a  bind. 
They  had  to  rely  on  advice  from  contractors, 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  nation's  nu- 
clear-weapons laboratories;  Los  Alamos. 
Livermore  and  Sandia.  Very  quickly,  these 
experts,  led  by  the  Geological  Survey,  came 
up  with  an  explanation  that  became  the 
standard  reply.  The  deposits  were  super- 
ficial, they  said,  the  result  of  rain,  dating 
firom  an  age  when  Nevada's  climate  was  wet- 
ter. Calcium  dust  on  certain  kinds  of  exposed 
rock,  this  theory  went,  was  picked  up  by  the 
wind,  carried  many  miles,  caught  in  rain- 
drops over  Yucca  Mountain  and  deposited 
over  the  course  of  millions  of  years  in  pools, 
fractures  and  faults,  where  it  grew  ever  more 
concentrated. 

This  vision  was  immensely  reassuring.  It 
said  that  while  the  mountain's  surface  might 
once  have  been  wet.  the  repository  area  deep 
underground  had  always  been  dry  and  would 
stay  that  way  into  the  distant  future.  No 
ground  water  would  rush  up  from  beneath 
the  mountain.  Except  for  Szymanskl.  no  one 
spoke  of  travertine  any  more.  *  •  * 

Szymanskl  pressed  his  superiors  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation,  to  take  core  sam- 
ples, to  further  expose  the  rein,  to  resolve 


the  issue  once  and  for  all.  "Nothing  hap- 
pened." he  says.  He  pressed  the  contractors 
and  Federal  experts  to  document  the  find- 
ings and  explain  what  they  meant.  "They  re- 
sisted," Szymanskl  says. 

For  two  years,  Szymanskl  fought  a  losing 
battle  to  try  to  get  the  problem  addressed. 
Finally,  in  frustration,  he  decided  to  do  it 
himself. 

Szymanskl  thought  the  source  of  the  sur- 
face deposits  was  clearly  warm  water  bub- 
bling up  from  below.  So  he  decided  to  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  how  the  springs  got 
there  In  the  first  place,  hoping  a  clear  expla- 
nation would  persuade  skeptics  and  give  his 
science  teams  an  Intellectual  frsjnework  on 
which  to  base  their  work. 

Ground-water  levels  are  usually  governed 
by  climatic  trends.  But  Szymanskl  theorized 
that  levels  in  the  Yucca  Mountain  area  could 
be  altered  by  earthquakes,  and  sustained 
that  way  for  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
years  by  the  earth's  inner  heat,  through  a 
process  known  as  thermal  convection.  "It's 
like  water  percolating  up  in  a  coffee  pot."  he 
says. 

To  test  his  hypothesis.  Szymanskl  exam- 
ined the  huge  amount  of  data  on  the  geology 
and  hydrology  of  Yucca  Mountain  and  its  en- 
virons, which  had  been  accumulated  over  the 
years.  The  evidence,  he  concluded,  was  indis- 
putable. Rock  samples  from  the  mountain's 
core  showed  calcium  carbonate  deposits  ex- 
tending down  many  hundreds  of  yards.  Anal- 
ysis of  trace  elements  in  the  deposits  showed 
that  the  water  creating  them  had  been 
warm— again,  suggesting  it  came  from  below 
rather  than  in  the  form  of  cool  rain. 

But  the  powers  that  be  were  still  not  per- 
suaded by  the  evidence.  "My  desk  was  moved 
closer  and  closer  to  the  door."  Szymanskl  re- 
calls. "I  was  a  forgotten  man."  In  November 
1987,  he  submitted  a  322-page  draft  report.  It 
sat  in  the  mail  room,  untouched  by  his  supe- 
rior. 

Meanwhile,  a  copy  of  the  report  came  into 
the  hands  of  Richard  H.  Bryan,  then  Ne- 
vada's Governor,  who  had  strongly  voiced 
the  state's  opposition  to  the  repository.  In 
January  19B8.  over  Szymanskl's  objections. 
Bryan  released  the  draft  at  a  news  con- 
ference. "If  the  conclusions  of  the  report  are 
accurate — and  state  scientists  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are— there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Yucca  Mountain  should  never 
have  been  selected  as  a  possible  repository 
site."  Bryan  told  reporters.  His  comments 
threw  the  Federal  bureaucracy  into  action. 

More  than  40  scientists  were  now  put  onto 
the  Job  of  reviewing  Szymanskl's  draft.  Their 
133-page  review,  issued  in  July  1989,  said  the 
majority  "doubt  that  there  is  sufficient 
technical  basis  to  warrant  pursuing  the  au- 
thor's hypothesis  further."  adding  that 
Szymanskl's  evidence  was  ambiguous  at 
best.  The  lead  reviewer.  William  W.  Dudley 
Jr.  of  the  Geological  Survey,  called  the  draft 
"deceitful"  and  riddled  with  "violations  of 
scientific  ethics." 

In  an  interview  last  month,  Dudley  soft- 
ened his  tone,  saying  Szymanskl's  effects 
"probably  do  occur  to  some  degree"  but  were 
blown  "out  of  proportion."  He  even  said  that 
the  area  around  Yucca  Mountain  may  hold 
examples  of  calcium  carbonate  produced  by 
the  welling  up  of  ground  water  but  were  too 
old  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  repository 
project. 

John  S.  Stucldess,  a  Survey  geologist  on 
the  Yucca  Mountain  project,  also  remains 
unpursuaded.  The  disputed  calcium  on  Yucca 
Mountain  "cannot  be  deposited  from  the 
ground  water."  he  said  in  an  interview  this 
fkll.   "That  leaves  only  soil-forming  proc- 


esses." He  said  such  action  could  account  for 
much  of  the  field  data,  including  deposits  of 
opal,  although  he  conceded  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  band  found  in  Trench  No.  14  is 
"more  than  is  typical  in  a  soil  horison." 

Asked  about  calcium  carbonate  found  at 
great  depths  beneath  Yucca  Mountain, 
Stuckless  acknowledged  the  posaibillty  of 
ground  water,  but  he,  too,  discounted  its  rel- 
evance. "We  have  a  suspicion,  unconfirmed, 
that  we  are  looking  at  two  different  kinds  of 
calclte,  one  up  and  one  down,"  he  said — one 
deposited  by  rain,  the  other  by  ground  water 
far  below  the  repository  level,  too  far  below 
to  threaten  the  project. 

Szymanskl  was  calm  amid  the  storm.  Dar- 
ing the  yearlong  review,  he  had  been  listen- 
ing carefully  to  the  criticism  and  revising 
his  draft.  He  was  confident.  There  was  no 
way  rainwater  could  become  concentrated 
enough  to  produce  opal  that  was  as  thick, 
pure  and  banded  as  that  found  here.  Only  a 
flowing  source  of  ground  water  could  carry 
enough  of  the  dissolved  minerals.  And  from 
careful  study  of  rock  cores,  Szymanskl  knew 
the  mountain  was  riddled  with  calcium  from 
top  to  bottom,  strengthening  bis  thesis. 
Moreover,  chemical  analysis  showed  these 
calcium  deposits  were,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, identical. 

Szymanskl's  final  report.  911  pages  long, 
was  made  public  In  July  1989.  He  wrote  that 
evidence  for  his  groundwater  model  was 
overwhelming  and  dismissed  the  Energy  De- 
partment plan  for  Yucca  Mountain  as  "wish- 
ful thinking."  Privately,  he  viewed  most  of 
his  critics  as  decent  men  who  were  blinded  to 
the  obvious  by  bureacratlc  inertia,  a  desire 
for  career  and  financial  security  and  a  fear 
that  the  nation  and  the  nuclear  industry 
would  be  thrown  Into  turmoil  If  Yucca 
Mountain  were  to  be  abandoned. 

The  report  had  an  introduction  written  by 
Gerald  A.  Frazler,  a  scientist  at  the  Science 
Applications  International  Corporation  who 
had  quit  the  internal-review  panel  because 
he  felt  it  was  biased.  After  listening  to  the 
criticisms  and  Szymanskl's  responses,  and 
after  traveling  extensively  through  the 
desert  with  Szymansld,  Frazier  was  sure  his 
thesis  had  merit.  "If  there  is  but  1  chance  in 
10  that  his  postulates  are  valid,"  Frazler 
wrote,  "then  we  must  Jointly  share  his  con- 
cerns and  seek  resolution." 

The  battle  between  Szymanskl  and  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  had  by  now  been  going 
on  for  five  years.  In  1989,  it  was  moved  to  a 
higher  plateau  by  Carl  P.  Gertz,  a  civil  engi- 
neer who  had  become  bead  of  the  Yucca 
Mountain  project  two  years  earlier.  After 
making  public  the  confiicting  reports,  Gertz 
announced  that  Szymanskl's  work  would  be 
reviewed  again,  this  time  by  exiMrts  outside 
the  Federal  preserve.  A  flve-member  Inde- 
pendent panel  (with  two  members  picked  by 
Szymanskl  and  three  by  Gertz)  and  a  17- 
member  group  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  prestigious  group  that  advises 
the  Government,  would  separately  review 
the  material. 

Gertz  says  he  is  openedminded.  "We  want 
to  ask  the  hard  questions  right  now,"  he  said 
in  an  interview.  "My  personal  view  is  that 
it's  healthy  for  a  sclentlflc  program  to  have 
debate  at  this  stage."  E>ven  healthier,  he 
says,  would  be  more  research  to  help  resolve 
the  ground-water  issue.  A  lawsuit  brought  by 
the  State  of  Nevada  has  stopped  much  work 
at  the  site. 

"There  are  many  things  we  don't  know 
about  Yucca,"  Gertz  said.  "Until  we  gather 
the  data.  I  don't  think  I'll  be  surprised  about 
anything  out  there."  However,  he  said,  the 
consequences  of  a  flooded  dump  would  prob- 
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ably  not  be  as  severe  as  Szymanskl  fears. 
The  slow  corrosion  of  canisters  would  be 
more  likely  than  their  explosive  rupture, 
Gerta  said,  lessening  the  odds  of  a  massive 
release. 

John  Stuckless  feels  that  further  research 
will  resolve  the  ground-water  riddles.  "We're 
just  starting  a  three-year  study  of  this  whole 
problem."  he  noted  this  fall,  referring  to  a 
"Site  characterisation"  study  the  D.O.E.  is 
undertaking  "It's  not  like  anybody  is  fin- 
ished." After  the  data  has  been  gathered,  he 
said,  it  will  undergo  a  fairly  lengthy  period 
of  analysis.  By  this  schedule,  the  issues 
Szjrmanski  raised  in  1964  might  conceivably 
be  answered  a  decade  later. 

Meanwhile,  the  five-member  independent 
panel  is  expecteed  to  report  near  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
group  is  to  file  an  interim  report  in  1991  and 
a  final  one  is  1993. 

"Max!"  Szjrmanski  shouts.  The  dog  bounds 
out  of  the  desert  into  the  vehicle.  As  we 
drive  off,  Szymanskl  holds  up  a  yellow  bu- 
tane lighter.  "My  objective  is  to  make  sure 
we  see  reality  and  act  accordingly,"  he  says. 
"I  don't  really  care  what  the  specific  actions 
are.  But  when  a  society  starts  calling  a  yel- 
low lighter  black,  that's  the  end." 

He  says  the  waste  project  needs  no  more 
data.  It  simply  needs  to  examine  objectively 
the  huge  amount  of  evidence  already  in 
hand. 

What  are  the  odds  of  ground  water  welling 
up  through  the  mountain  In  the  next  10,000 
years?  "It's  a  sure  thing,"  Szjrmansid  an- 
swers, "just  like  death." 

The  project  has  so  far  failed  to  weigh  seri- 
ously the  worst-case  consequences,  he  adds — 
a  major  release  from  waste  containers. 

We  leave  Yucca  Mountain  behind,  crossing 
a  valley  dotted  with  volcanic  cones.  At  Bare 
Mountain,  we  get  out  and  climb  its  lower 
elevations,  still  in  sight  of  Yucca.  Gold  min- 
ers have  dug  on  the  mountain's  side,  expos- 
ing layers  of  rock  as  they  worked  their  way 
along  a  fault  line.  Clearly  evident  are  the 
same  cream-colored  deposits  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, alternating  with  thick,  four-inch 
bands  of  opal,  some  of  gem  quality.  Gold  ore 
lies  along  the  fault.  Szymanskl  says,  depos- 
ited there  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cal- 
cium carbonate.  "That  stuff  has  uranium  in 
it,"  he  says.  "You  don't  get  that  from  the 
sky." 

He  picks  up  a  cream-colored,  heavily  band- 
ed rock.  "To  say  this  is  the  result  of  rain  is 
preposterous."  he  asserts.  "Take  it  to  Co- 
lumbia University  and  say  that.  They'll 
throw  you  out  of  the  office." 

We  drive  away,  across  the  dry.  dusty  valley 
toward  the  state  highway.  I  ask  if  there  are 
springs  around  like  the  ones  he  Is  suggesting 
may  someday  appear  on  Yucca  Mountain. 
Yes,  Szymanskl  says,  including  ones  on  the 
sides  of  mountains. 

We  pull  up  to  a  site  known  as  Devil's  Hole. 
The  rocky  outcropping  is  cut  by  a  deep  gash. 
At  its  bottom  is  a  pool  of  crystal-clear 
water,  which  Szymanskl  says  goes  down  hun- 
dreds of  feet.  "This  is  not  rainwater,"  he 
says.  A  gorge  leading  to  the  gash  is  obvi- 
ously a  fault,  covered  with  the  same  calcium 
deposits  we  have  seen  all  day  long. 

We  drive  down  the  mountain.  The  sun  is 
setting,  the  desert  tinged  with  gold.  Ahead  is 
a  lake  surrounded  by  dense  foliage.  It  is 
known  as  Crystal  Pool,  Szymanskl  says.  It  is 
spring  fed.  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

Covered  with  dirt.  I  pull  off  my  clothes  and 
plunge  into  the  water,  swimming  far  from 
shore.  A  flock  of  birds  glides  by.  Looking 
back.  I  see  Szymanskl  sitting  on  a  bank  near 
the  shoreline,  fully  clothed.  He  is  smoking  a 


cigarette, 
distance. 
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I  get  here?  I  do  not  sit  on  the 


NUCLEAR  P0WER: 
TOR 
GROUND" 

This  morbing  as  I  look  around  at  this  dis- 
tinguished {panel  about  to  address  this  com- 
plex and  ii  iportant  pair  of  subjects.  I  must 
confess  ttut  the  thought  that  runs  through 
my  mind  i^  a  rather  simple  one:  "How  did  1 
get  here?" 

How  did 
NARUC  electricity  committee  and  hence  not 
on  the  Su  x:ommlttee  on  Nuclear  Issues — 
Waste  Disposal.  This  panel  presentation 
today  represents  the  first  challenge  I  have 
had  as  a  Pennsylvania  commissioner  to 
think  abou  t  these  issues  in  a  detailed  and 
national  wi  ly.  After  I'm  finished.  I  hope  you 
won't  go  a^ay  muttering  "who  was  that  guy 
anyway? 

I  suspectl  I  received  this  assignment  for  a 
simple  reaj  on.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Fi- 
nance and  '  'echnology  Committee  In  Los  An- 
geles I  happened  to  ask  Bruce  Morrison  of 
Westinghoase  a  few  technical  questions 
about  the  AP600.  In  other  words  my  presence 
here  today  is  a  practical  manifestation  of 
the  adage:  "no  good  deed  should  go 
unpunished."  Gerry  Gunther.  I'm  going  to 
get  you  whi  irever  you  are. 

As  I  pre]  >ared  for  this  presentation  I  re- 
flected on  (the  experiences  that  I  have  had 
that  have  atiaped  my  views  on  nuclear  power. 
Earlier  thii  year  the  Pennsylvania  commis- 
sion rendeaed  a  decision  in  the  Limerick  II 
rate  case,]  undoubtedly  the  most  recent 
nuke-going^lnto-rate-base  case  in  the  coun- 
try and  probably  one  of  the  last  of  such  cases 
in  this  century.  Over  the  past  year  I  have 
learned  more  about  Mark  n  containment  and 
crud  induced  localized  corrosion  than  I  ever 
wanted  to  know. 

The  verylfirst  issue  I  took  up  when  I  came 
on  the  corrsnlssion  in  1968  was  the  situation 
at  Peach  Bottom  and  the  efforts  by  PECO  to 
"Jump  stadt"  the  reactor  long  before  they 
were  realljl  prepared  to  do  so.  As  it  turned 
out  the  scliedule  was  lengthened,  and  so  far 
things  seedi  much  Improved  at  this  station 
forty  mileJ  down  river  from  Three  Mile  Is- 
land. I 

Three  Mile  Island,  now  there  was  a  forma- 
tive experifcnce.  I  lived  through  Three  Mile 
Island  on  i  personal  level.  I  was  there.  The 
contemplataon  of  nuclear  disasters  is  not  an 
abstract  exercise  for  me.  In  my  last  term  as 
a  State  reoresentative.  I  heard  the  sirens  in 
the  capital  complex  go  off  to  warn  us  to 
close  our  windows  because  another  big  re- 
lease has  jBst  escaped  from  the  reactor.  My 
home  in  Pittsburgh  was  filled  with  friends 
from  Harrisburg  who  were  only  part  of  the 
tens  of  thoBsands  who  voluntarily  evacuated 
central  1  Pennsylvania  while  Governor 
Thornburgl ;  and  the  NRC  tried  to  calm  ev- 
eryone do«  n  with  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
gross  undefassessment  of  the  extent  of  the 
accident. 

Though  jlou  might  think  otherwise  at  this 
point.  I  doi  I't  consider  myself  either  pro-  or 
anti-nuke,  rhe  dream  of  becoming  a  nuclear 
engineer  w  is  the  sustaining  vision  that  got 
me  out  of  :he  inner  city.  I  can  still  see  Dr. 
Williams  a ;  the  University  of  Virginia  reac- 
tor facility  in  the  summer  of  1964  drilling  us 
National  Science  Foundation  high  school 
students  w^h  two  group  reactor  theory.  Late 


at  night  I 


vould  look  down  into  the  reactor 


pool,  and  fi  scinated  with  the  eerie  blue  glow 
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of  the  Cherenkc  v  radiation,  I  would  dream  of 
someday  runnii  g  a  big  power  reactor. 

I  don't  believe  one  should  be  ideological 
about  technolot  y.  I  do.  however,  believe  that 
given  the  potei  tial  for  catastrophic  and  vir- 
tually permanent  environmental  damage 
from  nuclear  otoerations,  when  in  doubt  we 
should  err  on  the  side  of  caution  when  it 
comes  to  nuclei  x  power.  In  my  book,  nuclear 
proponents  have  a  heavy  but  not  insur- 
mountable bun  en  of  proof  to  satisfy  before 
they  carry  the  ( ay. 

Now.  what  a^ut  "waste  disposal  and  ad- 
vanced reactor  designs"?  Of  the  two  issues, 
to  me,  the  fomier  is  more  critical  than  the 
latter.  If  we  doi  ;'t  solve  the  waste  problem,  it 
won't  matter  if  a  passively  safe,  standardized 
nuclear  power  system  is  developed.  This  is 
true  even  if  thel  new  designs  include,  as  I  am 
led  to  believe  tliey  do.  enough  on-site  storage 
capacity  for  tl^e  useful  life  of  the  station. 
Eventually  the  station  will  be  decommis- 
sioned and  the  waste  removed  to  a  perma- 
nent site.  And  Just  how  permanent  is  "per- 
manent"? 

It  is  now  the  end  of  1990.  What  will  life  be 
like  in  the  year  12.000?  What  was  life  like  in 
8.000  B.C.?  The  (time  span  of  10.000  years  en- 
compasses all  of  recorded  human  history.  All 
we  know  from  jlO.OOO  years  ago  we  decipher 
from  geologic  ^diments  and  waste  heaps. 
The  period  of  l^.OOO  years  is  relevant  because 
ut  the  EPA  regulations  cur- 
measurable  limit  of  ground 
tion  from  high  level  waste 
rmanent  repository.  Given 
k  assessment,  time  horizons 
of  sufficient  Idngth  and  sufficiently  unac- 
ceptable outcoi^es,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
here  with  known  or  even 
imagined  technologies  and  geological  sites. 
To  paraphrase  tihe  Bard:  "That's  the  rub." 

And  the  problem  of  time  horizons  is  even 
worse.  When  wej  talk  about  building  a  perma- 
nent site  for  nigh  level  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal, we  are  Actually  trying  to  develop  a 
structure  befor^  2010  which  will  last  eons  of 
time  longer  tlu^n  known  human  history  and 
protect  the  hunAan  population  from  its  exist- 
ence throughov  t  that  period.  This  plan  Is 
tantamount  to  constructing  an  underground 
facility  with  the  durability  of  the  pyramids. 
We  are  talking  about  building  the  modern 
equivalent  of  "pyramids  underground."  Can 
you  imagine  th^  archaeologists  of  12,000  A.D. 
scratching  at  tlie  hieroglyphics  of  a  nuclear 
waste  repositoiiy  wondering  what  the  sym- 
bols mean? 

The  question  bf  nuclear  waste  that  must  be 
answered  is:  fiiven  current  technologies, 
E^arth  sciences,lthe  law  of  the  land  and  poli- 
tics, can  a  safe,  permanent  repository  for 
high  level  wastf  be  built  in  a  reasonable  pe- 
s  is  the  S64  question  for  reg- 
ts,  the  industry,  ratepayers 


that's  how  far 
rently  call  for 
water  contami 
stored  in  the 
probabilistic  ri 


riod  of  time? ' 
ulators,  scientii 
and  the  public. 
To  a  regulat 
rates,  this  is 
mega  buck  cal^ 
most  S7  billion  \ 


ir  who  must  set  electricity 
lore  than  a  curiosity.  It  is  a 
ity.  As  of  June  30,  1990  al- 
d  been  contributed  by  utili- 
ties and  their!  ratepayers  to  the  nuclear 
waste  fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Since  its  in- 
ception, J2.7  blilon  has  been  disbursed  from 
the  fund  for  DOJE  use  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, roughjy  a  billion  of  that  having 
gone  into  Yucc4  Mountain.  So  the  remaining 
$4.3  billion  is  bcdng  used  to  offset  the  Federal 
deficit  Just  lik«  the  Social  Security  funds.  In 
addition,  DOE  [hasn't  contributed  the  $483 
million  it  owes  Ito  the  nuclear  waste  fund.  Do 
you  think  their  contributions  made  it  into 
the  deficit  reduction  package?  It  is  esti- 
mated that  tha  total  cost  to  esUbllsh  that 
the  high  level  (waste  depository  might  ap- 
proach $40  biUidn. 
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And  this  is  the  ^ood  news.  The  decision  to 
push  back  the  active  date  of  the  permanent 
reimsltory  has  necessitated  an  interim  solu- 
tion: Elzpanded  on-site  storage  and  the  Mon- 
itored Retrievable  Storage  Program.  The  es- 
timates for  storing  the  waste  essentially 
twice  vary  so  much  I  really  couldn't  guess 
how  much  the  mil/kWh  charge  will  rise  in 
the  near  future. 

Are  we  making  ratepayers  pay  for  some- 
thing that  will  amount  to  the  utility  regu- 
lator's nightmare:  A  phantom  facility  that 
costs  more  and  more  each  year  but  never 
gets  built  or  used? 

All  of  us  know  that  time  is  money.  In  1962 
we  promised  to  collect  the  dollars  for  devel- 
opment, and  the  Feds  promised  to  have  a  fa- 
cility in  place  to  receive  the  waste  in  1998. 
They  have  not  lived  up  to  their  side  of  the 
bargain.  In  the  six  years  from  1963  to  1989  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  nuclear  waste  program 
has  escalated  60%,  of  which  Vt  is  due  to  infla- 
tion, but  DOE'S  current  estimate  contains  no 
contingency  for  future  escalation  other  than 
inflation. 

Will  the  first  permanent  repository  be 
built  by  aOlO,  the  current  schedule?  And 
more  important:  will  it  be  built  and  licensed 
in  Yucca  Mountain,  Nevada?  This  is  the  real 
question  because  the  current  strategy  seems 
to  be  Yucca  Mountain  or  bust,  tm  all  or  noth- 
ing bet. 

A  major  factor  is  the  legal  question.  Two 
months  ago.  in  Nevada  vs.  Watkins.  the 
ninth  circuit  shredded  Nevada's  claim  that 
Secretary  Watkins'  decision  to  iroceed  with 
the  site  characterization  of  Yucca  Mountain 
was  unconstitutional.  Furthermore,  the 
court  found  that  Nevada  was  inremature  in 
exercising  its  veto  power.  But  the  legal  fight 
is  far  from  over.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ne- 
vada will  appeal  this  decision  and  attempt  to 
maintain  the  district  court  stay  order 
against  DOE  implementation  of  its  plan 
pending  Supreme  Court  disposition  of  the 
case. 

What  about  the  political  dimension?  The 
ninth  circuit  decision  notwithstanding,  I 
can't  imagine  that  there  will  ever  be  a  usa- 
ble Yucca  Mountain  repository  if  the  people 
of  Nevada  don't  want  it.  The  political  barrier 
is  a  deal  breaker.  There  are  Just  too  many 
ways  to  delay  the  program,  even  if  the  site 
characterization  proceeds. 

Will  the  people  of  Nevada  accept  a  high 
level  waste  repository  in  Yucca  Mountain  or 
anywhere  else?  Regrettably,  my  conclusion 
is  that  they  will  not.  A  recent  poll  commis- 
sioned by  the  "Las  Vegas  Review  Journal" 
found  that  78  percent  of  Nevadans  oppose  the 
siting  of  any  such  repository  anywhere  in 
Nevada.  In  addition,  80  percent  want  State 
leaders  to  oppose  such  siting  with  any  means 
available.  Call  out  the  National  Guard. 

My  rough  estimate  is  that  if  Nevada  ex- 
hausts all  of  its  options  and  wages  total  po- 
litical and  regulatory  war  over  Yucca  Moun- 
tain, it  would  be  at  least  another  twenty 
years  before  all  the  other  States  could  gang 
up  on  Nevada  and  force  this  site  down  their 
throats.  This  might  not  have  been  the  case  if 
an  eastern  site  bad  been  simultaneously  des- 
ignated with  Yucca  Mountain,  but  that 
would  have  Ignited  its  own  political  mael- 
strom—the proverbial  catch  22. 

Can  a  safe  repository  be  built  and  licensed 
at  Yucca  Mountain  within  a  reasonable  span 
of  time?  The  issue  of  safety  is  what  the  char- 
acterization is  all  about.  Last  year  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council's  Board  on  Radio- 
active Waste  Management  issued  its  report: 
"Rethinking  High-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Disposal."  In  the  body  of  that  report  the 
Board  concludes  that:  "There  is  no  scientific 


reason  to  think  that  an  acceptable  HLW  re- 
pository cannot  be  built  and  licensed."  Case 
closed?  Not  quite. 

The  NAS/NRC  report  goes  on  to  conclude 
that  "the  U.S  program,  as  conceived  and  im- 
plemented over  the  past  decade  is  unlikely 
to  succeed."  In  other  words,  science  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  siting  and  con- 
structing a  safe  repository,  but  we  won't  get 
there  the  way  DOE  has  chosen  to  do  the  Job. 
A  principal  reason  for  this  Is  the  U.S.  having 
adopted  a  waste  disposal  program  that  "is 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  infiexibil- 
Ity  with  respect  to  both  schedule  and  tech- 
nical specifications." 

Let's  take  this  a  step  further.  Even  if  all 
that  we  have  reviewed  so  far  is  wrong,  is  It 
prudent  to  believe  that  the  DOE  can  manage 
a  Yucca  Mountain  once  it  is  built?  Given  the 
legacy  of  Hanford,  Femald.  West  Valley.  Sa- 
vannah River  etc.,  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion must  be — no.  I  know  that  under  Admiral 
Watkin's  leadership  there  is  a  high  level 
commitment  to  reverse  this  dismal  record. 
But  we  are  not  there  yet.  We  cannot  base  our 
plans  on  promises,  only  on  past  performance. 

Time  is  running  out.  Much  of  what  I  have 
read  and  heard  from  the  industry,  DOE  and 
even  my  fellow  regulators  sounds  painfully 
like  whistling  past  the  graveyard.  A  perma- 
nent disposal  site  won't  happen  because  we 
want  it  to,  or  because  we  hope  it  will  and 
maybe  not  even  if  well  meaning  and  able 
managers  make  every  effort  for  it  to  happen. 
At  some  point— and  I  would  posit  that  that 
time  is  sooner  rather  than  later— we  must 
decide  that  we  Just  aren't  going  to  make  it. 
Then  what? 

The  options  facing  us  are  not  pretty.  The 
underlying  premise  behind  any  consideration 
of  options  is  that  the  current  plan  for  perma- 
nent disposal  in  general,  and  the  specific  use 
of  Yucca  Mountain,  Just  won't  work.  Given 
that  assumption,  and  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
vance it  as  the  only  reaiistic  conclusion  to 
draw,  there  are  five  options  available  to  us. 

We  can:  (1)  continue  along  the  path  we  are 
now  following  knowing  that  it  won't  work 
but  believing  that  for  appearances'  sake  we 
ought  to  spend  the  billions  on  a  doomed  ef- 
fort in  the  hope  that  we  are  buying  time;  (2) 
adopt  a  permanent  on-site  storage  approach; 
(3)  deploy  the  monitored  retrievable  storage 
program;  (4)  revisit  fuel  reprocessing;  or  (5) 
delay  the  siting  of  the  permanent 
respository  for  several  decades  and  store  on- 
site  in  the  interim. 

Option  one — the  ostrich  approach— is  at- 
tractive but  unconscionable.  If  the  gig  is  up. 
we  have  to  admit  it.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Without  such  an  admission  we  will  lose  criti- 
cal time  to  develop  an  alternative. 

What  about  option  two — permanent  on-site 
storage?  This  too  is  unacceptable.  Option 
two  is  expedient  in  the  short  term  but  gross- 
ly irresponsible  if  I  remember  any  of  my 
sophomore  physics.  As  many  have  pointed 
out.  as  bad  as  a  permanent,  poorly  sited  un- 
derground repository  might  be.  it  is  infi- 
nitely safer  than  a  program  of  permanent 
storage  above  ground  in  dry  casks  or  in  fuel 
pools.  Unfortunar«ly  option  two  does  not 
constitute  a  fix  of  the  nuclear  waste  crisis 
and  will  effectively  terminate  any  future  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  option. 
With  global  warming  and  acid  rain  we  can- 
not accei>t  this  result. 

What  about  the  MRS— option  three?  The 
Waste  Act  calls  for  the  siting  of  an  above 
ground  monitored  retrievable  storage  pro- 
gram. This  supposedly  would  offer  an  in- 
terim solution  to  delays  in  the  geological 
permanent  repository.  However.  Congress 
coupled  the  MRS  with  the  permanent  reposi- 


tory precisely  because  it  thought,  and  right- 
ly so,  that  no  State  would  accept  an  MRS 
unless  a  permanent  repository  had  been  li- 
censed for  fear  that  the  MRS  would  become 
the  permanent  site. 

Decoupling  the  MRS  from  the  permanent 
repository  won't  work.  Congress  will  not 
likely  do  it.  and  if  Congress  did  so.  no  State 
would  accept  it.  If  Congress  or  DOE  tried  to 
force  an  MRS  on  a  State,  we  would  have 
Yucca  Mountain  all  over  again  and  we  would 
be  back  to  square  one.  As  the  Red  Queen  said 
to  Alice:  "it  takes  all  the  running  yon  can  do 
to  keep  In  the  same  place." 

If  we  cannot  build  pyramids  underground, 
perhaps  we  could  scale  the  problem  down  to 
size  and  that  might  mean  recycling  and  re- 
processing spent  fuel— option  four.  The  Euro- 
peans and  Japanese  have  both  recognized 
this  reality  of  the  equation  for  waste  relief. 
Call  it  a  "bottle  bill"  for  nuclear  power. 

Now.  I  said  the  alternatives  to  permanent 
storage  of  spent  fuel  are  ugly.  Establishing  a 
credible  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  program 
for  the  American  nuclear  industry  on  the 
scale  required  would  be  really  ugly.  Any 
such  system  of  facilities  would  vastly  mul- 
tiply the  physical  security  problem  of  the 
current  plan.  With  Saddam  Hussein  lurking 
on  the  horizon,  can  anyone  argue  that  the 
nuclear  proliferation  issue  is  any  less  omi- 
nous now  than  it  was  in  1977  when  we  aban- 
doned the  reprocessing  option? 

In  addition,  the  residue  from  such  plants 
would  also  require  permanent  disposal  albeit 
at  a  greatly  reduced  scale.  The  economics  of 
yellow  cake  now  seem  to  make  reprocessing 
the  uneconomical  choice.  But  does  such  an 
analysis  factor  in  the  S40  billion  anticipated 
cost  of  the  current  plan? 

Reprocessing  is  no  easy  option.  To  develop 
a  credible  reprocessing  option  would  take 
time,  and  to  implement  it  would  take  even 
more  time.  And  time  is  what  we  think  we 
don't  have.  The  biggest  obstacle  to  overcome 
for  a  reprocessing  option  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  the  question  of  the  management  of 
the  m-ogram.  The  logical  choice  for  this  as- 
signment would  be  the  DOE.  but  the  litany 
of  DOE  management  disasters  at  existing  nu- 
clear material  processing  plants  does  not 
recommend  this  agency  for  this  role.  Again, 
I  didn't  say  there  are  any  easy  choices  here. 
That's  why  we  are  paid  the  big  bucks. 

Now  we  come  to  the  final  option:  Delay  the 
siting  of  the  permanent  repository  for  sev- 
eral decades  and  store  on-site  in  the  interim. 
What  would  this  option  entail?  As  far  as  I 
can  determine,  option  five  must  include  at 
least  four  elements.  First,  it  would  neces- 
sitate the  abandonment  of  the  Yucca  Moun- 
tain site  or  at  least  the  scaling  back  of  the 
characterization  effort  for  Yucca  to  put  it  in 
the  context  of  other  potential  sites.  It  would 
most  certainly  require  that  Congress  and  the 
DOE  lift  the  designation  yoke  from  Yucca's 
throat. 

Second,  option  five  would  require  that  the 
lead  Federal  agency  charged  with  the  High 
Level  Waste  Program  launch  a  thorough  na- 
tional evaluation  of  potential  geological 
sites  with  the  objective  of  developing  a  list 
of  acceptable  sites  within  the  next  three  dec- 
ades. I  left  the  Identity  of  the  designated 
agency  deliberately  blank  because  it  is  not 
self-evident  to  me  that  DOE  should  auto- 
matically be  that  agency.  Maybe  It  should  be 
the  USGS. 

We  need  to  acknowledge  that  the  time  of 
Draconian  siting  approaches  which  force 
States  and  communities  to  accept  waste  fa- 
cilities is  probably  over  (if  it  ever  really  ex- 
isted). There  needs  to  be  an  up  front  commit- 
ment to  voluntarism  in  the  siting  of  the  re- 
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pository.  That  means  Kivlog  States  and  local 
governments  full  partlciiiation  lights  in  the 
process  as  well  as  affording  local  control  in 
Important  decisions.  This  approach  is  being 
tried  right  now,  with  some  success,  in  Can- 
ada with  respect  to  low-level  waste  sites,  and 
it  has  promise  for  affording  new,  innovative 
and  iwtentially  workable  approaches  for  the 
high-level  waste  disposal  morass  in  this 
country. 

It  is  also  not  self-evident  that  we  should 
confine  this  search  to  U.S.  boundaries.  As 
suggested  by  Wolf  Hafele  in  a  recent  "Sci- 
entific American"  article,  this  effort  might 
be  best  accomplished  in  an  international 
context  because  the  High  Level  Waste  Pro- 
gram is  international  by  its  very  nature.  All 
nuclear  power  nations  have  a  stake  in  solv- 
ing this  problem,  and  solutions  like  mid- 
ocean  island  storage  would  become  more 
likely  if  adopted  by  an  International  process. 

The  third  element  of  option  five  would  be 
the  implementation  of  a  plan  of  on-site  stor- 
age of  spent  fuel  for  the  next  100  years.  Karl 
Cohen,  formerly  of  G.E.,  has  advanced  this 
intermediate  solution.  We  have  the  tech- 
nology to  accomplish  this  already  at  hand. 
The  NRC  has  certified  dry  cask  storage  as 
safe  as  geological  storage  for  between  120  and 
ISO  years.  Perhaps  concrete  canisters  would 
meet  the  same  standards. 

The  fourth  element  of  option  five  would  be 
the  launching  of  a  serious  re-examination  of 
the  fuel  reprocessing  option.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  negotiate  the  hurdles  to  this  option 
that  I  have  already  enumerated,  it  would  re- 
duce our  high  level  waste  disposal  problem 
by  roughly  a  factor  of  five.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  all  this  sound  and  fury  about  Yucca 
Mountain  is  only  over  the  first  repository 
siting.  If  we  continue  with  nuclear  power,  we 
will  need  to  site  many  more. 

Option  five  has  its  obvious  drawbacks.  Un- 
less launched  with  a  clear  mandate  and  com- 
mitment, it  carries  with  it  all  the  negative 
baggage  of  a  pure  option  two  solution:  name- 
ly, it  brings  to  a  halt  nuclear  power  in  the 
U.S.  because  on-site  storage  is  clearly  not  a 
permanent  solution.  Furthermore,  from  the 
utility  regulator's  point  of  view  it  guaran- 
tees that  our  ratepayers  will  have  to  pay 
twice  for  spent  fuel  storage.  Finally,  from 
the  Industry's  point  of  view  and  perhaps  even 
from  the  viewjwint  of  Washington  policy 
makers,  option  five  could  be  construed  as 
going  backward  in  time  to  a  pre- 1967  or  even 
1982  status.  Alice,  where  are  you  when  we 
need  you? 

I  recognise  all  of  these  drawbacks  with  this 
proposal,  but  I  don't  believe  the  other  op- 
tions are  viable.  We  most  certainly  cannot 
plunge  ahead  in  pursuit  of  a  mirage-like  per- 
manent repository  at  Yucca  Mountain.  Let's 
face  the  truth.  It  ain't  going  to  happen. 

Now,  as  for  the  other  topic  of  this  panel.  I 
have  very  little  to  say.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  and  proper  thing  that  various  vendors 
are  working  hard  to  develop  an  inherently 
safer  nuclear  generating  system.  To  you  I 
can  only  say:  Good  luck.  No.  I  have  a  little 
more  than  that  to  say. 

In  my  opinion,  the  challenge  you  have  un- 
dertaken must  take  into  account  two 
sidieres  of  reality:  the  safety  issue  as  it  ani- 
mates public  opinion  about  nuclear  power 
and  the  economics  of  power  generation  in 
this  last  decade  of  the  century.  If  you  satisfy 
the  one  sphere  of  reality  without  the  other. 
you  will  most  certainly  fail. 

In  terms  of  the  safety  sphere  of  reality.  I 
will  only  offer  a  couple  of  observations. 
Credibility  will  be  everything  in  this  game. 
Be  modest.  Don't  oversell  your  product.  If 
your  emergency  water  Injection  systems  rely 


on  sensoi  activation,  you  don't  have  a  pas- 
sively sa  e  system.  If  your  physical  activa- 
tion syst  !m  for  any  backup  water  injection 
can  be  i  et  for  different  pressure  settings 
carefully  explain  that  this  is  a  crucial  judg- 
ment call  that  must  be  made  by  institutions 
that  hav«  little  or  no  credibility.  And  if  your 
control  abd  safety  rods  still  must  defy  grav- 
ity to  o^rate.  try  another  design.  By  the 
way.  I  personally  believe  that  all  of  these 
hurdles  c|in  be  overcome. 

Here  I  ispeak  only  to  the  light  water  de- 
signs under  development.  As  for  the  more  ex- 
otic advanced  reactors.  I  will  only  observe 
that  if  yt>u  must  eliminate  containment  to 
make  thk  numbers  work,  forget  it.  People 
died  at  dhernobyl  and  nobody  died  at  TML 
The  diffai-ence  was  containment,  and  I  will 
state  categorically  that  no  nuclear  power 
station  Will  ever  be  built  in  this  country 
without  a  containment  structure. 

As  for  •  .he  economic  sphere,  nuclear  power 
stations  rill  not  be  ordered  unless  they  can 
beat  the  economic  bogeyman.  Don't  expect 
any  spec  al  treatment  from  regulators  be- 
cause this  Is  clean  nuclear  power— that  is. 
unless  you  can  come  up  with  some  plan  to 
magically  transform  the  costs  of  the 
"externalities"  into  money  in  ratepayers' 
pockets.  I 

One  of  the  biggest  economic  hurdles  is  the 
excess  capacity  disallowance.  Given  the  re- 
cent hisfcry  and  current  forecasts  of  load 
growth.  It  win  be  very  difficult  to  even  add 
600MW  cfiunks  of  capacity  to  our  systems 
without  triggering  excess  capacity  penalties. 
The  economics  of  the  plant  must  take  this 
eventuality  into  account. 

Another  major  hurdle  will  be  the  least  cost 
procurenjent  test.  Each  new  unit  must  be 
able  to  compete  with  other  sources  of  power 
on  a  least  cost  basis  at  the  time  of  selection 
of  the  unit,  and  the  unit  will  be  held  ac- 
countabl*  for  any  escalation  in  cost.  The 
least  coft  test  is  becoming  a  significant 
early  huiille  for  any  generating  unit  to  clear. 
Up  front|hearIngr8  on  the  Incorporation  of  a 
unit  intd  a  production  plan  places  greater 
risk  at  tiie  developmental  phase  but  can  re- 
inforce tie  selection  during  its  construction. 

I  was  f leased  to  hear  an  estimate  of  the 
AP600  at]  under  Siaoo^kW  at  the  recent  sum- 
mer meatings  of  NARUC.  But  a  gas-fired 
combined  cycle  unit  is  S80Q/kW  and  can  be 
built  on  k  schedule  with  more  nexibillty  to 
meet  exacted  load  growth.  Wake  up  people! 
Until  yoa  can  match  that  performance,  you 
won't  sell  a  single  unit  in  the  U.S. 

Flnallyl  a  third  economic  hurdle  is  the  re- 
structuriiig  of  the  generation  side  of  the 
electric  business.  Can  you  bid  the  oppor- 
tunity t^  provide  power  for  a  fixed  price 
within  a  known  time  horiaon?  1  believe  the 
only  waj  Westinghouse  or  GE  will  get  an 
AP600  or  an  SBRW  to  the  market  is  not  to  be 
an  equiiAnent  supplier  but  to  be  an  elec- 
tricity supplier.  They  would  be  nuclear  IPP's 
bidding  tb  provide  energry  at  such  and  such  a 
price,  at  euch  and  such  a  future  date,  just  as 
B&W,  WHeelabrator.  AES.  Bechtel.  Air  Prod- 
ucts. Bonneville  Pacific.  O'Brien  Energy, 
Long  La)fe  Energy  and  Pyropower  all  are 
doing  to4ay. 

There  i^  very  little  you  can  do  to  make  the 
future  nficlear  technology  more  attractive 
until  yoti  come  to  gripe  with  the  industry  re- 
structure which  is  placing  the  risks  of 
power  development  on  independent  entre- 
preneurs. These  independents  will  be  less 
likely  ta  take  a  risk  on  nuclear  technology 
when  thay  can  avoid  the  hazards  of  the  in- 
dustry wfth  virtually  any  other  technology 
on  the  m  irket  and  beat  nuclear's  price. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  there  is  still  time 
to  rejuv^iate  the  nuclear  power  Industry  in 
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so,  however,  will  require  new 

a  willingness  to  hear  what  is 

we  want  to  hear.  And  now  I'd 

the  admonition  of  the  king  to 

when  he  said  "Begin  at  the 

go  on  till  you  come  to  the 

Thank  you. 


DURENBERGER  (for  hlm- 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Ar.  Jeffords): 
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AMERldAN  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DUR]  ;NBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  groes  Witt  out  saying  that  the  Amer- 
are  dissatisfied  with  their 
We  have  problems  of  ac- 
cess: One  ill  eight  Americans  have  no 
health  insurance  protection,  public  or 
have  problems  with  costli- 
ness: Insurance  premiums  and  benefit 
costs  continue  to  rise  at  alarming 
rates. 

As  cochalr  of  the  Pepper  Commis- 
sion. I  can  aay  that  the  problems  of  our 
system  are  igreed  upon  and  well  under- 
stood. The  I  challenge  now  is  how  to 
span  the  gfip  between  where  we  are 
today,  and  (where  we  want  to  be  next 
year  and  10  )rears  from  now. 

introducing  legislation 
will  be  the  first  plank  in 
which  will  bridge  the  inad- 
tm  we  now  have,  to  the  im- 
proved  system   the   American   people 
want,  and  deserve. 

I  am  introducing  along  with  Senator 
McCain  and|  Senator  Wallop  the  Amer- 
ican Health!  Security  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation  will  help  address  the  issue 
of  Americajs  uninsured  by  adding  es- 
sential consumer  protection  standards 
into  the  private  health  insurance  mar- 
ket as  it  rejates  to  employees  of  small 
businesses. 

I  invite  nky  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  I  to  join  me  in  cosponsorlng 
this  legislajtion.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
issue  and  I  pelieve  I  have  crafted  a  so- 
lution that  has  great  bipartisan  appeal. 

Today,  o^r  30  million  Americans 
lack  health  insurance  protection.  They 
are  vulnerable  not  only  to  the  high 
costs  of  medical  care,  but  their  very 
economic  sjcurity  can  be  threatened 
by  the  expei  ise  of  a  major  illness. 

Significai  tly,  most  of  the  uninsured 
are  not  job  ess.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  70  pel  cent  of  the  uninsured,  or 
about  20  mi  llion  people,  are  either  em- 
ployed worters  or  the  dependents  of 
workers.  Further,  three  out  of  every 
four  workiig  uninsured  persons  are 
employed  ii  i  small  businesses,  with  the 
biggest  gai  in  health  insurance  cov- 
erage occurring  in  companies  with 
fewer  than  2  S  employees. 

Why  is  t]ds  the  case?  Is  it  because 
small  employers  do  not  want  to  offer 
this  important  fringe  benefit  to  their 
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employees?  No.  The  fact  is  that  many 
small  firms  are  interested  in  securing 
these  benefits,  but  when  they  go  to  the 
private  insurance  market  to  get  them, 
they  run  into  serious  obstacles. 

Insurers  can  and  do  refuse  to  sell  in- 
surance contracts  if  they  don't  want  to 
accept  the  employer's  group— for  any 
reason — and  can  cancel  contracts  uni- 
laterally. They  can  and  do  selectively 
deny  or  restrict  coverage  for  specific 
employees  or  an  employee's  dependent 
child — ^with  preexisting  medical  condi- 
tions. They  can  and  do  charge  prohibi- 
tive risk  premiums. 

In  addition,  insurers  often  low-ball 
the  premiums  offered  to  an  employer 
In  the  first  year,  and  once  they've 
hooked  the  account,  raise  the  pre- 
miums abruptly  in  later  periods  by  20, 
30,  40  percent  or  more. 

They  also  market  carefully  to  at- 
tract primarily  lower  risk  groups.  Se- 
lecting low  risks  is  known  as  creaming 
or  cherry-picking. 

These  practices  foster  enormous  in- 
stability and  turnover,  or  churning, 
among  small  employers  who  try  to  buy 
health  benefits,  and  discourage  many 
employers  from  even  trying. 

These  are  not  just  run-of-the-mill 
sharp  business  practices  that  we  can 
deplore,  but  shrug  our  shoulders  over. 
They  have  important  and  negative  so- 
cietal consequences. 

For  instance,  in  the  Pepper  Commis- 
sion field  hearings,  we  heard  testimony 
firom  individuals  who  could  not  leave 
dead-end  jobs  because  they  bad  a  sick 
child  and  could  not  risk  losing  their 
health  care  coverage. 

Reverend  Oakes  of  West  Virginia  told 
us  about  how  he  was  fired  from  his  job 
when  his  wife  was  diagnosed  with  can- 
cer because  his  employer  feared  that 
the  company's  health  benefit  plan  pre- 
miums would  skjrrocket  or  that  the 
plan  would  be  terminated  for  everyone. 

So  the  question  for  us  as  legislators 
is  what  can  we  do  to  help  small  em- 
ployers do  the  job  they'd  like  to  do. 

If  we  want  to  help  expand  health  ben- 
efits through  the  small  business  work- 
place, then  we  must  act  to  stabilize 
this  market.  We  must  have  consumer 
protection  standards  that  are  clear  and 
effective,  that  insurers  can  comply 
with,  and  whose  fairness  all  small  em- 
ployers can  rely  upon. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing,  the 
American  Health  Security  Act  of  1991, 
will  tackle  these  problems  by  setting 
uniform  standards  nationwide  that  re- 
quire the  following:  Guaranteed  issue 
of  policies;  limits  on  instu^rs'  ability 
to  impose  coverage  restrictions  due  to 
preexisting  conditions;  guaranteed  re- 
newability  of  policies;  and  restrictions 
on  experience  rating  and  limits  on  an- 
nual increases  in  premiums. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  two  ben- 
efit packages  designed  expressly  with 
the  needs  of  small  businesses  in  mind. 

Although  these  are  Federal  stand- 
ards, this  legislation  permits  States  to 


regulate  these  practices  provided  the 
State  laws  are  at  least  as  rigorous  as 
the  Federal  standards. 

The  No.  1  problem  for  small  employ- 
ers is  the  costliness  of  private  health 
insurance.  The  high  cost  of  medical 
care  is  a  major  part  of  this  and  an  issue 
we  cannot  continue  to  neglect. 

However,  another  important  cost  fac- 
tor is  the  trend  in  State  legislatures  to 
mandate  that  health  insurance  policies 
include  all  manner  of  costly  benefits 
that  are  not  essential  to  most  people's 
basic  health  insurance  needs.  Yet  these 
State  mandates  can  raise  premium 
costs  an  estimated  20-30  percent. 

To  address  this  problem,  I  propose  to 
require  insurers  to  make  available  to 
small  employers,  two  specially  tailored 
benefit  packages  called  Medplans.  One 
is  a  core  plan,  the  second  is  an  enriched 
standard  plan.  However,  both  are  ex- 
empt from  State  benefit  mandates  and 
will  give  small  employers  a  more  af- 
fordable alternative. 

We  estimate  that  the  core  Medplan 
could  be  marketed  at  a  premium  of 
about  $900  to  $1,200  per  year  or  as  low 
as  $75  per  month.  The  standard 
Medplan  could  be  marketed  at  about 
$1,200-$1,600  per  year,  or  as  low  as  $100 
per  month.  This  is  much  lower  than 
the  average  cost  of  $2,000  per  year  for 
benefit  plans  now  on  the  niarket. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  these  are  not  ideal  health  plans — 
but.  they  are  ideal  income  security 
plans.  And  that  is  the  main  issue  for 
employees  who  currently  get  no  insur- 
ance protection. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  reforms  are 
enacted,  it  will  be  a  watershed  event  in 
the  evolution  of  the  private  health  in- 
surance industry  in  this  country.  Can 
the  private  health  insurance  industry 
rise  to  the  challenge? 

The  industry  itself  acknowledges  the 
need  for  the  basic  reforms  contained  in 
this  legislation.  If  we  work  together, 
there  is  a  real  opportunity  to  preserve 
the  choices,  diversity,  and  potential  for 
innovation  that  resides  in  the  private 
sector. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  insurers  can 
thrive  financially  by  "doing  good,"  so 
long  as  all  carriers  must  abide  by  the 
same  rules.  If  even  one  company  can 
imdercut  these  rules,  our  efforts  to  per- 
fect America's  unique  system  of  mixed 
public  and  private  benefits  will  be 
doomed. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  this  boils  down  to  two  sim- 
ple tests  for  the  industry: 

First,  the  market  test.  Can  insurance 
carriers  give  us  what  we  want  at  a 
price  the  serves  the  insurer's  necessary 
economic  goals  of  market  share  and 
profit  margin? 

Second,  the  social  test.  Can  insur- 
ance carriers  give  us  what  we  want — 
namely  access  to  financial  protection, 
affordable  premiums  and  coverage  for 
the  health  care  services  we  most  need? 


The  course  that  we  currently  are  on 
in  the  private  health  insurance  market 
will  most  assuredly  make  it  fail  both 
these  tests.  Some  carriers  will  inevi- 
tably fail  on  the  market  side  due  to 
competitive  pressures  and  poor  man- 
agement. However,  I'd  like  to  focus 
now  on  why  many  companies  are  fail- 
ing the  social  test. 

Insurance  plans  compete  to  give  buy- 
ers what  they  want,  but  only  within 
the  limits  that  will  produce  acceptable 
financial  margins  to  them  as  busi- 
nesses! The  very  practices  companies 
must  engage  in  to  survive  and  compete 
on  economic  terms,  are  fundamentally 
at  odds  with  our  social  objectives  of 
broad-based  affordable,  comprehensive 
coverage. 

Companies  can't  survive  if  their  pre- 
miums aren't  competitive.  Therefore, 
they  deny  coverage  to  high-risk  groups 
and  individuals  to  keep  their  premiums 
down.  The  facts  are  that  in  today's 
market,  risk  selection  is  a  much  more 
powerful  tool  and  generates  much 
greater  competitive  advantages  to 
companies  than  does  the  much  harder 
task  of  managing  people's  care  and 
keeping  their  claims  expenses  down.  It 
is  this  dynamic  that  we  must  stop. 

Mr.  i^resident,  the  industry  is  in  a 
crisis.  It  is  facing  a  severe  loss  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  its  ability  to  play  a 
viable  role  in  the  future.  Unless  we  act 
now  to  create  a  level  playing  field,  the 
future  ability  of  insurers  to  provide  us 
with  the  financial  security  and  services 
we  need  will  be  in  grave  jeopardy. 

And  my  solutions  are  geared  toward 
solving  the  social  problems  not  toward 
protecting  the  status  quo  in  the  pri- 
vate insurance  industry,  nor  in  the  reg- 
ulatory framework  that  has  allowed  it 
to  evolve  into  what  it  is  today. 

The  challenge  for  me  and  others  who 
share  these  concerns  is  to  put  a  new 
framework  together  that  better  meets 
our  social  needs. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  this  is  merely  the  first 
plank  in  building  a  crosswalk  to  a  new 
order  in  our  health  care  system.  This 
new  order  must  be  a  system  where  pro- 
tection against  the  high  cost  of  getting 
sick  is  seamless.  By  that,  I  mean  that 
there  must  be  no  gape  left  in  the  future 
between  private  and  public  programs 
for  indviduals  to  fall  through. 

The  American  Health  Security  Act  of 
1991  cannot  and  will  not  do  the  whole 
job  of  closing  the  existing  gaps  in 
health  insurance  coverage.  We  must 
also  redesign  our  major  public  pro- 
grams like  Medicare  and  Medicaid  to 
achieve  seamless  protection  for  all  re- 
gardless of  age,  emplojrment  or  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  To  this  end,  I 
will  be  introducing  major  restructuring 
proposals  for  these  programs  later  this 
session  to  achieve  universal  access  for 
all  Americans. 

In  addition,  we  must  reexamine  the 
$40  billion  in  tax  subsidies  that  under- 
lie employer-based  health  benefits.  It 
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is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  sure 
that  public  subsidies  of  this  magnitude 
support  only  those  health  benefit  plans 
that  meet  social  objectives  of  equity 
and  efficiency.  These  are  large  under- 
takings. But  if  we  are  to  have  a  so- 
cially just  approach  to  meeting  peo- 
ple's basic  health  care  needs,  we  must 
tackle  these  issues.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  this  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  sununary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  700 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SKCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American 
Health  Security  Act  of  1991". 

SBC.  S.  FAa.imK  TO  SATISFY  CKRTAIN  STAND- 
ARDS rOR  HIALTH  INSURANCE  PRO- 
VIDED TO  SHALL  EMPLOYERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  47  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  excise 
taxes  on  qualified  iwnsion,  etc.  plans)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subchapter: 
"Subchapter  B— Health  Inanrance  Provided 

to  Small  Employera 
"Sec.  SOOOA.  Failure  to  satisfy  standards  for 
health  insurance  of  small  em- 
ployers. 
"Sec.  SOOOB.  General  issuance  requirements. 
"Sec.  5000C.  Specific    contractual     require- 
ments. 
"Sec.  SOOOD.  State  compliance  agreements. 
"Sec.  5000E.  Definitions  and  other  rules. 

-SEC.  SOtMA.  FAILURE  TO  SATISFY  CERTAIN 
OTANDARDS  FOR  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE OF  SMALL  EMPLOYERS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any 
person  issuing  applicable  accident  and 
health  insurance  contracts,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  a  tax  on  the  failure  of  such  person 
to  meet  at  any  time  during  any  taxable 
year— 

"(1)  the  general  issuance  requirements  of 
section  SOOOB,  or 

"(2)  the  specific  contractual  requirements 
of  section  SOOOC. 

"(b)  AMOino"  OF  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  amount  of  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  by  reason  of  1  or 
more  failures  during  a  taxable  year  shall  be 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  grross  premiums  re- 
ceived during  such  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  all  accident  and  health  insurance  con- 
tracts issued  by  the  person  on  whom  such 
tax  is  Imposed. 

"(2)  Gross  premiums.- For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  gross  premiums  shall  include 
any  consideration  received  with  respect  to 
any  accident  and  health  insurance  contract. 

"(C)  LnOTATION  ON  TAX.— 

"(1)  Tax  NOT  TO  APPLY  WHERE  FAU.URE  NOT 
DISCOVERED     EXERCISING     REASONABLE      DIU- 

OENCE.— No  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  any  failure  for 
which  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  person  on  whom  the 
tax  is  imposed  did  not  luiow,  or  exercising 
reasonable  diligence  would  not  have  Imown. 
that  such  failure  existed. 

'•{2)  Tax  NOT  TO  APPLY  WHERE  FAILURES 
CORRECTED  WfTHIN  30  DAYS.- NO  tax  Shall  be 

imposed  by  subeection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  tiaUure  if— 


"(A)  siich  failure  was  due  to  reasonable 
cause  an( :  not  to  willful  neglect,  and 

"(B)  su  ;h  failure  is  corrected  during  the  30- 
day  peri(d  beginning  on  the  1st  date  any  of 
the  pera>ns  on  whom  the  tax  is  imposed 
knew,  o-  exercising  reasonable  diligence 
would  ha  re  known,  that  such  failure  existed. 

"(3)  Wi  IVER  BY  SECRETTARY.— In  the  case  of 
a  failure  which  is  due  to  reasonable  cause 
and  not  t  a  willful  neglect,  the  Secretary  may 
waive  pa 't  or  all  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (( ,). 

"(d)  Lq^BiLiTY  FOR  Tax.— The  person  issu- 
ing the  Applicable  accident  and  health  con- 
tract with  respect  to  which  a  failure  occurs 
shall  be  liable  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (( .). 

*SEC.     S0(0&     GENERAL     ISSUANCE     REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

"(a)  Gl  NERAL  RULE.— The  requirements  of 
this  sectl  on  are  met  if  a  person  meets — 

"(1)  thi  mandatory  policy  requirements  of 
subsectic  Q  (b),  and 

"(2)  th !  guaranteed  issue  requirements  of 
subsectic  d  (c). 

"(b)  Mj  ndatory  Poucy  Requirements.- 

"(1)  In  3ENERAL.— The  requirements  of  this 
subsectic  n  are  met  if  any  person  issuing  ac- 
cident and  health  contracts  to  any  eligible 
small  em  ployers  makes  available  to  such  eli- 
gible smi  11  employers— 

"(A)  an  accident  and  health  contract  which 
provides  benefits  which  are  identical  to  the 
benefits  i  inder  the  core  Medplan  described  in 
subsectic  n  (d).  and 

"(B)  an  accident  and  health  contract  which 
provides  'benefits  which  are  identical  to  the 
benefits  ';  under  the  standard  Medplan  de- 
scribed it  subsection  (d). 

A  personj  shall  not  be  treated  as  failing  to 
meet  tha  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  deductible  and  copayment  requirements 
are  less  than  those  in  the  core  or  standard 
MedplanJ 

"(2)  niCING  AND  MARKETING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
are  not  raet  unless — 

"(A)  the  price  at  which  the  contract  de- 
scribed iB  paragraph  (1)  is  made  available  is 
not  greater  than  the  price  for  such  contract 
determlnbd  on  the  same  basis  as  prices  for 
other  accident  and  health  contracts  within 
the  samei  class  of  business  made  available  by 
the  person  to  eligible  small  employers,  and 
"(B)  suf:h  contract  is  made  available  to  eli- 
11  employers  using  at  least  the 
methods  and  other  sales  practices 
used  in  selling  such  other  con- 
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eligible  small  employers  issues 
tracts  to  any  eligible  small  em- 
king  to  enter  into  such  a  contract. 

ANCHAL  CAPACITY  EXCEPTION.— Para- 

shall  not  require  any  person  to 

ntract  to  the  extent  that  the  issu- 

luch  contract  would  result  in  such 

iolating    the    financial    solvency 

(if  any)  established  by  the  State  in 

which  sui;h  contract  is  to  be  issued. 

"(3)  EStEPTIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYERS.— 

Paragraifc  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  failure  to 
issue  a  contract  to  an'  eligible  small  em- 
ployer if-f- 
"(A)  s^ch  employer  is  unable  to  pay  the 
for  such  contract,  or 
the  case  of  an  eligible  employer 
with  few4r  than  15  employees,  such  employer 
fails  to  ^nroll  at  least  60  percent  of  the  em- 
eliglble    employees    for    coverage 
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"(D)  Diagnd 
"(E)  Prenaij 


"(d)  Medpi  an. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  CORE  MEDPLAN.— The  term  'core 
Medplan'  me)  ns  an  accident  and  health  plan 
which  providi  s  the  core  benefits  described  in 
paragraph  (3) 

"(2)  STAND/ rd  medplan.— The  term  'svand- 
ard  Medplan'  means  an  accident  and  health 
plan  which  pnovides — 

"(A)  the  cdre  benefits  described  in  para- 
graph (3),  and 

"(B)  the  supplemental  benefits  described  in 
paragraph  (4) 

"(3)  Core  BpNEFrre.— The  term  'core  bene- 
fits' means  benefits  for  any  of  the  following 
which  are  dejtermined  to  be  medically  nec- 
essary: I 

"(A)  Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
services.         I 

"(B)  Inpatient  and  outpatient  surgical 
services. 

"(C)  Inpatient  and  outpatient  physicians' 
services.         { 

Stic  and  screening  services. 
l1  care. 

"(F)  Ambulknce  services. 

"(G)  Durable  medical  equipment. 
Such  term  dies  not  include  a  supplemental 
benefit.  i 

"(4)  Supplemental  benefits.— The  term 
'supplemental  benefits'  means  benefits — 

"(A)  for  Inoatlent  or  outpatient  treatment 
for  a  mental  disorder,  or 

"(B)  for  idpatient  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment of  a  chetnical  dependency  disorder. 

"(5)  Deductibles  and  copayments.- a 
plan  shall  n^t  be  treated  as  providing  the 
benefits  desci-ibed  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
unless  the  following  requirements  are  met: 

"(A)  The  plfin  does  not  require — 

"(1)  a  deductible  amount  for  any  plan  year 
in  excess  of  SEOO  per  individual  and  SI  ,000  per 
family,  and 

"(11)  a  deductible  amount  for  any  plan  year 
for  prenatal  dare. 

"(B)  The  plan  does  not  require  out-of-pock- 
et expenses  for  any  plan  year  in  excess  of 
$3,000  per  individual  and  S6,000  per  family. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  any  copayment  re- 
quired to  be  I  paid  by  an  employee  for  any 
core  benefits  poes  not  exceed— 

"(i)  20  perqent  for  core  benefits  described 
in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  of 
paragraph  (2)i 

"(ii)  50  percent  for  core  benefits  described 
in  subparagriiphs  (F)  and  (G)  of  paragraph 
(2). 

"(D)  The  Amount  of  any  copayment  re- 
quired to  be  bald  by  an  employee  for  supple- 
mental benefits  does  not  exceed  50  percent. 

"(E)  The  pjan  provides  t>enefits  of  not  less 
than  45  days  for  supplemental  benefits  which 
are  provided  Ion  an  inpatient  basis  and  not 
less  than  25  visits  for  supplemental  benefits 
provided  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

-SEC.  OOOeC.  SfECIFIC  CONTRACTUAL  REQUIRE- 


^L  Rule.— The  requirements  of 

met  if,  with  respect  to  any 

^cident   and    health    insurance 

following   requirements    are 

average   requirements  of  sab- 


"(a)  Gene 
this  section 
applicable   at 
contract,    thf 
met: 

"(1)   The 
section  (b). 

"(2)  The  racing  requirements  of  subsection 
(c). 

"(3)  The  disclosure  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  CoverIge  Requirements.— 

"(1)  In  geni  31AL.— The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  ar  i  met  with  respect  to  any  appli- 
cable accident  and  health  contract  if,  under 
the  terms  an^  operation  of  the  contract,  the 
following  reqpirements  are  met: 
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"(A)  Guaranteed  eligibility.— No  eligible 
employee  (and  the  spouse  or  any  dependent 
child  of  the  employee  eligible  for  coverage) 
may  be  excluded  from  coverage  under  the 
contract. 

"(B)  Limitations  on  coverage  of  pre- 
existing CONDITIONS.— Any  limitation  under 
the  contract  on  any  preexisting  condition— 

"(1)  may  not  extend  beyond  the  6-month 
period  beginning  with  the  date  an  Insured  Is 
first  covered  by  the  contract,  and 

"(11)  may  only  apply  to  preexisting  condi- 
tions which  manifested  themselves,  or  for 
which  medical  care  or  advice  was  sought  or 
recommended,  during  the  3-month  period 
preceding  the  date  an  Insured  Is  first  covered 
by  the  contract. 

"(C)  Guaranteed  renew ABiLmr.— 

"(i)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Contract  must  be  re- 
newed at  the  election  of  the  eligible  small 
employer  unless  the  contract  is  terminated 
for  cause. 

"(11)  Cause.— For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  term  'cause'— 

"(I)  includes  nonpayment  of  premiums, 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  noncompliance 
with  plan  provisions  (including  participation 
requirements),  or  misuse  of  network  provi- 
sions, but 

"(II)  does  not  Include  any  reason  related  to 
risk  characteristics. 

"(2)  Waiting  periods.- Paragraph  (IMA) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  period  an  ellgrible  em- 
ployee is  excluded  from  coverage  under  the 
contract  solely  by  reason  of  a  requirement 
applicable  to  all  employees  that  a  minimum 
period  of  service  with  the  employer  is  re- 
quired before  the  employee  Is  eligible  for 
such  coverage. 

"(3)  Determination  of  periods  for  rules 
relating  to  preexisting  conditions.- For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  the  date  on 
which  an  insured  is  first  covered  by  a  con- 
tract shall  be  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  coverage  under 
such  contract  begins,  or 

"(B)  the  first  day  of  any  continuous  pe- 
riod— 

"(1)  during  which  the  Insured  was  covered 
under  1  or  more  other  health  Insurance  ar- 
rangements, and 

"(11)  which  does  not  end  more  than  120  days 
before  the  date  employment  for  the  em- 
ployer begins. 

"(4)  Cessation  of  small  employer  health 
insurance  business.— 

"(A)  In  general. — EUcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  a  person  shall  not  be 
treated  as  falling  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)(C)  if  such  person  terminates 
the  class  of  business  which  includes  the  ap- 
plicable accident  and  health  insurance  con- 
tract. 

"(B)  Notice  requirement.— Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  apply  only  if  the  person  gives  no- 
tice of  the  decision  to  terminate  at  least  90 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

"(C)  5-YEAR  moratorium.— If,  Within  5 
years  of  the  year  In  which  a  person  termi- 
nates a  class  of  business  under  subparagraph 
(A),  such  person  establishes  a  new  class  of 
business  which  includes  contracts  within  the 
class  of  business  so  terminated,  the  issuance 
of  such  contracts  in  that  year  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  failure  to  which  this  section  applies. 

"(D)  Transfers.— If.  upon  a  failure  to 
renew  a  contract  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
applies,  a  person  transfers  such  contract  to 
another  class  of  business,  such  transfer  must 
be  made  without  regard  to  any  risk  char- 
acteristic. 

"(c)  Rating  Requirements.— 

"(1)  IN  general. — ^The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  are  met  with  respect  to  any  appli- 


cable accident  and  health  insurance  contract 
if— 

"(A)  the  premium  rate  or  rates  under  the 
contract  are  within  the  acceptable  premium 
range,  and 

"(B)  any  Increase  in  any  premium  rate 
under  the  renewal  contract  over  the  cor- 
responding rate  under  the  contract  being  re- 
newed does  not  exceed  the  applicable  annual 
adjusted  increase. 

"(2)  Acceptable  premium  range. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)(A>— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  acceptable  premium 
range  includes  premium  rates  which  are  not 
more  than  120  percent,  or  less  than  80  per- 
cent, of  the  lowest  index  rate  for  all  classes 
of  business  of  the  issuer  which  Include  appli- 
cable accident  and  health  Insurance  con- 
tracts. 

"(B)  Index  rate. — For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  'index  rate'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  class  of  business,  50  percent  of 
the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  lowest  premium  rate,  determined 
under  the  rating  system  for  the  rating  period 
which  covers  the  contract,  which  may  be 
charged  by  the  person  issuing  the  contract 
for  substantially  similar  coverage  to  em- 
ployers with  similar  case  characteristics 
(other  than  risk  characteristics)  as  the  em- 
ployer under  the  contract  to  which  para- 
graph (1)  is  being  applied,  plus 

"(11)  the  highest  premium  rate  which  may 
be  so  charged. 

"(C)  Range  may  be  determined  by  sec- 
retary.—In  the  case  of  any  class  of  business 
covering  applicable  accident  and  health  in- 
surance contracts— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  which  employers  who 
are  eligible  are  not.  and  have  never  been,  re- 
jected for  coverage  on  the  basis  of  risk  char- 
acteristics as  defined  under  section 
S00OC(b)(2)(B). 

"(11)  to  which  business  may  not  be  involun- 
tarily transferred  from  another  class  of  busi- 
ness, and 

"(ill)  which  is  currently  available  for  pur- 
chase. 

the  acceptable  premium  range  with  respect 
to  such  contracts  shall  be  the  range  (if  any) 
established  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  APPUCABLE  ANNUAL  ADJUSTED  IN- 
CREASE.— 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B)— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  applicable  annual 
adjusted  Increase  is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  the  applicable  percentage  of  the  pre- 
mium rate  under  the  contract  being  renewed, 
plus 

"(11)  any  Increase  in  the  rate  under  the  re- 
newal contract  due  to  any  change  in  cov- 
erage or  to  any  change  of  case  characteris- 
tics (other  than  risk  characteristics). 

"(B)  APPUCABLE  percentage.- 

"(i)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  applicable  percentage  is  the 
percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(1)  the  premium  rate  for  newly  issued  con- 
tracts for  substantially  similar  coverage  for 
an  employer  with  similar  caise  characteris- 
tics (other  than  risk  characteristics)  as  the 
employer  under  the  applicable  accident  and 
health  contract  (determined  on  the  Ist  day 
of  the  rating  period  applicable  to  such  con- 
tracts), exceeds 

"(II)  such  rate  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  rating 
period  applicable  to  the  contract  being  re- 
newed. 

"(11)  Cases  where  no  new  business.— If  no 
new  contracts  are  being  issued  for  a  class  of 
business  during  any  rating  period,  the  appli- 
cable percentage  shall  be  the  percentage  (If 


any)  by  which  the  lowest  premium  rate  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2XB)(i)  with  re- 
spect to  the  renewal  contract  exceeds  such 
rate  for  the  contract  to  be  renewed. 

"(d)  Disclosure  and  Recordkeeping,  etc. 
Requirements.— The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  are  met  if- 

"(1)  Disclosure.- Any  person  Issuing  an 
applicable  accident  and  health  insurance 
contract  includes  in  any  sales  materials  the 
following: 

"(A)  The  extent  to  which  premium  rates 
are  based  on  risk  characteristics  and  on  fac- 
tors other  than  risk  characteristics. 

"(B)  The  extent  to  which  the  person  may 
change  the  premium  rates. 

"(C)  The  class  of  business  within  which  the 
contract  falls,  including  a  description  of  the 
grouping  of  contracts  within  a  class  of  busi- 
ness. 

"(D)  Provisions  relating  to  renewabllity. 

"(2)  Recordkeeping,  etc. — Any  person  is- 
suing an  applicable  accident  and  health  in- 
surance contract^- 

"(A)  maintains  at  its  principal  place  of 
business  a  complete  and  detailed  description 
of  its  rating  and  renewal  underwriting  prac- 
tlce$.  and  the  information  on  which  such 
practices  are  based,  and 

"(B)  files  with  the  Secretary  each  year  an 
opinion  of  a  qualified  health  actuary,  based 
on  a  review  of  appropriate  records,  that  the 
rating  practices  of  such  person  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  are  based  upon  commonly  ac- 
cepted actuarial  assumptions  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
sound  actuarial  principles. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the  term 
'qualified  health  actuary'  means  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Actuaries  who 
is  qualified  by  reason  of  prior  and  continuing 
education  and  relevant  experience  to  render 
the  actuarial  opinion. 

*8BC.  SOaOD.  STATE  COMPLIANCE  AGREEMENTS. 

"(a)  AGREEMENTS.— The  Secretary  may,  in 
his  discretion,  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
any  State— 

"(1)  to  apply  the  standards  set  by  the  laws 
of  such  State  for  applicable  accident  and 
health  Insurance  contracts  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subchapter,  or 

"(2)  to  provide  for  the  State  to  make  the 
Initial  determination  as  to  whether  a  person 
is  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subchapter. 

"(b)  Standards.— An  agreement  may  be 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)(1)  only  if— 

"(1)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
requests  such  agreement  be  entered  into, 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  standards  to  be  applied  under  the 
agreement  will  apply  to  substantially  all  ap- 
plicable accident  and  health  contracts  Issued 
in  such  State,  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  State  standards  will  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

"(C)   MEDPLAN    REQUIREMENT   MAY   NOT   BE 

Waived.— Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (aMl)  shall  not  waive  the  manda- 
tory policy  requirement  under  section 
5000B(aKl)  (relating  to  offering  of  Medplan). 
"(d)  Termination.— The  Secretary  shall 
terminate  any  agreement  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  application  of  State 
standards  ceases  to  carry  out  the  punxwes  of 
this  subchapter. 

«8EC.  SMtB.  DKFINTnONS  AND  OTHKB  RULCS. 

"(a)  Applicable  accident  and  Health  In- 
surance Contract.— For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'applicable  ac- 
cident and  health  Insurance  contract'  means 
a  contract  under  which  a  person  autborixed 
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under  applicable  State  insurance  law  pro- 
vides a  health  insurance  plan  or  arrang'e- 
ment  to  an  eli^ble  small  employer.  Such 
term  does  not  include  any  self-insured  plan 
of  an  employer. 

"(2)  Certain  contracts  not  covered.— The 
term  'applicable  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance contract'  does  not  include  any  con- 
tract— 

"(A)  which  provides  for  accident  only,  den- 
tal only,  or  disability  only  coverage, 

"(B)  which  provides  coverage  as  a  supple- 
ment to  liability  insurance, 

"(C)  which  provides  insurance  arising  out 
of  a  workmens'  compensation  or  similar  law. 
or  automobile  medical-payment  insurance, 
or 

"(D)  which  provides  insurance  which  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  contained  under  any  self- 
insured  plan  of  an  employer. 

"(3)  Exception  for  small  issuers.— The 
term  'applicable  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance contract'  shall  not  include  any  contract 
Issued  during  a  taxable  year  by  a  person 
which  had  less  than  SI  ,000,000  in  gross  pre- 
miums from  accident  and  health  contracts 
during  the  preceding  taxable  year.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  aggrega- 
tion rules  of  section  448(c)  shall  apply. 

"(b)  Other  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter- 

"(1)  Class  of  business.— 

"(A)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  'class  of  business' 
means,  with  respect  to  accident  and  health 
Insurance  provided  to  eligible  small  employ- 
ers, all  accident  and  health  insurance  pro- 
vided to  such  employers. 

"(B)  Establishment  of  oroupings.— An  is- 
suer may  establish  separate  classes  of  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  accident  and  health  in- 
surance provided  to  eligible  small  employers 
but  only  if  such  classes  are  based  on  1  or 
more  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Business  marketed  and  sold  through 
persons  not  participating  in  the  marketing 
and  sale  of  such  Insurance  to  other  eligible 
small  employers. 

"(li)  Business  acquired  from  other  insurers 
as  a  distinct  grouping. 

"(Hi)  Business  provided  through  an  asso- 
ciation of  not  less  than  20  eligible  small  em- 
ployers which  was  established  for  purposes 
other  than  obtaining  insurance. 

"(iv)  Business  related  to  managed  health 
care  arrangements. 

"(V)  Business  within  groupings  under 
clauses  (1)  through  (iv)  which  is  based  on  risk 
selection  or  underwriting  criteria  expected 
to  produce  substantial  variations  in  claims 
costs. 

"(vl)  Any  other  business  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  needs  to  be  separately 
grouped  to  prevent  a  substantial  threat  to 
the  solvency  of  the  insurer. 

"(C)  Managed  health  care  arrange- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(lv). 
the  term  'managed  health  care  arrangement' 
means  an  arrangement  which  integrates  the 
nnanclng  and  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices to  covered  Individuals  by  employing  the 
foUowlng: 

"(1)  Contracts  with  selected  health  care 
providers  to  furnish  health  care  services  to 
members. 

"(11)  The  adoption  of  explicit  standards  for 
the  selection  and  recertiflcation  of  provid- 
era. 

"(ill)  An  explicit,  formal  program  for  ongo- 
ing quality  assurance  and  utilisation  review. 

"(iv)  Significant  financial  incentives  for 
members  to  use  the  providers  and  procedures 
UBOClated  with  the  arrangement. 

"(2)  Characteristics.— 


"(A)  I 'J  GENERAL.— The  term  'characteris- 
tics' me  ins,  with  respect  to  any  insurance 
rating  sf  rstem,  the  factors  used  in  determin- 
ing ratei  . 

"(B)  EUsK  CHARACTERis-ncs.- The  term 
'risk  cb  iracteristics'  means  factors  related 
to  the  health  risks  of  individuals,  including 
health  ^tus,  prior  claims  experience,  the 
duratioi  since  the  date  of  issue  of  a  health 
lnsuran(  e  plan  or  arrangement,  industry, 
and  occ(  pation. 

"(C)  a  30QRAPHIC  FACTORS.- In  applying  ge- 
ographl(  location  as  a  characteristic,  an  in- 
surer m  ly  not  use  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter areas  snmller  than  Census  Bureau 
designations  of  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  an  d  nonmetropolitan  statistical  areas. 

"(3)  Ejgible  EMPLOYEE.— The  term  'eligi- 
ble emi  loyee'  means  any  employee  other 
than  an  employee  who  works  less  than  30 
hours  p<  r  week.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, tie  term  'employee'  includes  a  self- 
employe  1  individual  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(1), 

"(4)  Ejgible  small  employer.— The  term 
'eligible  small  employer'  means  an  employer 
who  nor  nally  employed  more  than  1  but  not 
more  thi  in  50  eligrible  employees  on  a  normal 
business  day.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentenci .  all  employers  covered  under  the 
same  he  ilth  insurance  plan  or  arrangement 
covered  by  a  contract  shall  be  treated  as  1 
employe  ■." 

(b)  Co  jforming  Amendment.— So  much  of 
chapter  47  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  as  I  irecedes  section  5000  is  amended  to 
read  as  1  sllows: 

"CHAF  "ER  47— CERTAIN  GROUP  HEALTH 
PLANS 

"SUBCHi  PTER     A.     Nonconforming     group 

health  plans. 

"SUBCHi  PTER  B.  Health  insurance  provided 

to  small  employers. 

"Sab  :luipter  A — ^NoncoBfomung  Groap 

Health  Plana 

"Sec.  50  0.  Certain  group  health  plans. " 

(c)  Efi  ective  Date.— 

(1)  In  ( lENERAL.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  seel  Ion  shall  apply  to  contracts  issued, 
or  renev  ed,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  A  ct. 

(2)  Gukranteed  ISSUE.— The  provisions  of 
section  SOOOB(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  shall  apply  to  contracts  which  are  is- 
sued, or  [renewed,  after  the  date  which  is  18 
months  kfter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  ActJ 

(3)  Pjemium  RANGE.— In  the  case  of  any 
contracd  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment od  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  section 
5000C(c)d)(A)  of  such  Code  shall  not  apply  to 
the  pren^iums  under  such  contract  or  any  re- 
newal contract  for  beneflts  provided  during 
the  peri(>d  beginning  on  such  date  and  ending 
on  the  1  ist  day  of  the  2nd  plan  year  begin- 
ning aft4r  such  date. 

American  Health  Security  act  of  1991 
1  iEction-by-Sbction  Summary 


x>  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Impose  an  excise  tax  on  Insurance 
not  meeting  certain  requirements 
to  health  insurance  benefits 
to  small  employers. 

1.  Title: 

2.  Failure  to  satisfy  certain  stand- 
health  insurance  provided  to  small 
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ards  in  sellii  g  health  insurance  contracts  to 
small  emplo;  ers. 

Failure  tc  meet  one  or  more  of  these 
standards  dtiring  a  taxable  year  shall  make 
the  insurer  liable  for  an  excise  tax  penalty 
equal  to  20  percent  of  gross  premium  income 
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ind  health  insurance  contracts 
Insurer. 

discretion  on  applying  the  tax 
»rmitted  where:  insurer  did  not 
Eercising  reasonable  diligence 
ive  known  the  failure  existed, 
ire  corrected  within  30  days,  or 
due  to  reasonable  cause. 
B:  This  section  describes  man- 
it  offering  and  guaranteed  issue 
requirements. 

issue  of  contracts:  No  eligible 
small  employer  can  be  denied  issuance  of  a 
health  insurince  contract  except  for  the  em- 
ployer's failure  to  achieve  minimum  em- 
ployee participation  rates,  where  applicable. 
There  is  a  aeparate  (delayed  by  18-months) 
effective  date  solely  for  this  requirement,  to 
permit  Statas  to  enact  appropriate  enabling 
legislation  far  reinsurance. 

MANDATORt  PRODUCT  OFFERING:  MEDPLANS 

Insurers  niarketing  any  health  insurance 
products  to  1  small  employers  must  make 
available  (bat  employers  are  not  required  to 
purchase)  a  bual  product  offering  known  as 
MEDPLANSl  described  below.  These  two 
products  miist  be  priced  consistently  with 
the  standards  employed  by  the  insurer  in 
pricing  and  marketing  their  other  products 
in  the  small  Igroup  market,  and  with  the  re- 
quirements df  this  Act. 

MEDPLAMS  are  exempt  from  state  benefit 
mandates.  Tbls  preemption  does  not  exempt 
from  state  benefit  mandates  other  health  in- 
surance prodkicts  marketed  to  small  employ- 
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qulrements: 


Cm  Medplan  Standard  Medplan 

J500  to  J1.000 $J00  to  $1,000 

$3,000  to  6.000 $3,000  to  $6,000. 

?0  to  80  peiccnt  (EE/  20  I 
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20 
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Section   S/pO  C.   Specific   contractual    re- 


rhls  section  sets  standards  for 


coverage,  r4ting,  disclosure,  and  record- 
keeping. 

Limits  on  Ipreexisting  medical  conditions: 
Any  limitatian  on  coverage  may  not  extend 
beyond  6  mopths  after  the  initial  Issuance  of 
coverage.  Tlils  limit  can  apply  only  if  the 
preexisting  Condition  manifested  itself  dur- 
ing the  3-m(jnth  period  prior  to  issuance  of 
coverage  (aka  "look-back"  provision).  No 
further  waiting  period  for  the  preexisting 
condition  can  be  imposed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances (such  as  change  of  carrier,  or 
change  to  a  different  plan  through  switching 
Jobs),  unless  an  individual  has  had  a  break  in 
coverage  in  excess  of  120  days. 

Guarantee4  renewabllity:  Contracts  must 
be  renewed  4t  the  election  of  the  small  em- 
ployer, unle^  the  contract  is  terminated  for 
cause,  such  as  non-payment  of  premiiuns. 
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Contracts  cannot  be  canceled  due  to  adverse 
claims  experience. 

Rating  requirements: 

Acceptable  premium  ranges  are  deOned 
within  classes  of  business  and  between  class- 
es of  business. 

Within  class  range:  Premiums  must  be  with- 
in 80-120*/i  of  the  average  rate  (aka  index 
rate)  of  the  class. 

Between  classes  range:  If  an  insurer  has  two 
or  more  classes  of  business,  the  average  (or 
index)  rate  for  any  class  cannot  be  more 
than  ao  percent  above  or  below  the  average 
(or  index)  rate  for  any  other  class. 

Exceptions:  The  Secretary  may  develop  dif- 
ferent ranges,  as  appropriate,  for  insurer's 
who  do  not  underwrite  premiums  based  on 
health  status  or  claims  experience  and  who 
offer  policies  on  an  open  enrollment,  basis. 

Annual  rate  change  limitation:  Within  a 
class,  rate  increases  on  existing  contracts 
are  capped  at  the  level  of  rates  charged  to 
new  businesses,  with  adjustments  for 
changes  in  a  group's  coverage  and/or  case 
characteristics. 

Disclosure  and  recordkeeping:  These  are 
rules  requiring  disclosure  in  sales  materials 
of  how  premiums  are  set.  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  change,  and  the  class  into  which  a 
contract  would  tall. 

Further,  insurers  must  maintain  at  their 
principal  place  of  business  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  rating  factors  and  procedures.  Insur- 
ers must  file  annually  with  the  Secretary,  a 
qualified  actuarial  certification  that  their 
rating  practices  are  based  on  commonly  ac- 
cepted actuarial  assumptions  and  principles. 

Section  5000  D.  State  compliance  agree- 
ments: 

The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  States  to  permit  State 
laws  to  govern  Instead  of  the  federal  stand- 
ards. 

The  CEX>  of  the  State  must  request  such  an 
agreement,  and 

The  Secretary  must  determine  (1)  that  the 
State's  standards  will  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  (2)  that  the  State's  standards 
will  apply  to  substantially  all  small-em- 
ployer health  insurance  contracts  issued  in 
the  State. 

Regardless  of  the  above,  the  mandatory 
policy  offering  known  as  MEDPLANS  cannot 
be  waived. 

Separately,  even  if  a  State  does  not  obtain 
an  agreement  permitting  State  laws  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  State  may 
still  enter  into  a  sepeutite  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  make  determinations  of 
whether  insurers  are  in  compliance  with  the 
federal  standards. 

Section  5000  E.  Definitions  and  other  rules: 
This  section  defines  contracts,  classes  of 
business  and  class  groupings,  eligible  em- 
ployers and  employees,  permissible  rating 
factors  and  other  rules. 

Important  to  note: 

(1)  Exception  for  small  insurers:  Insurers 
who  had  less  than  Si  million  in  gross  acci- 
dent and  health  premium  income  during  the 
preceding  taxable  year  are  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  for  the  subsequent 
taxable  year  (aggregation  rules  apply). 

(2)  A  small  employer  is  defined  as  an  em- 
ployer who  normally  employed  more  than  1 
but  not  more  than  SO  employees,  and  self-em- 
ployed individuals  as  defined  under  section 
401(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ck>de. 

(3)  Prohibited  factors  in  determining  rates 
(beyond  the  boundaries  permitted  within 
classes)  include  health  status,  prior  claims 
experience,  industry,  occupation  or  duration 
since  the  date  of  issue  of  a  policy.  If  geo- 
graphic location  is  used,  insurers  may  not 


use  areas  smaller  than  Census  Bureau  des- 
ignations of  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
and  non-metropolitan  statistical  areas. 

(4)  Effective  date  is  uiwn  enactment  for  all 
requirements  except  guaranteed  issue.  That 
requirement  will  not  be  effective  until  18 
months  after  enactment. 

(5)  Transition  rules  permit  rates  on  con- 
tracts issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  to 
exceed  the  premium  ranges  within  classes 
and  across  classes  for  two  years  or  the  sec- 
ond renewal  of  a  contract,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier.* 

•  Mr.  McCAEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague  Senator 
DURENBERGER  of  Minnesota  in  intro- 
ducing the  American  Health  Security 
Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  is  needed 
to  help  enable  more  small  businesses  to 
provide  health  insurance  coverage  to 
their  employees,  and  to  assist  in  the 
national  effort  to  make  affordable 
health  insurance  available  to  more 
American  families  and  individuals. 

Today,  between  32  and  37  million 
Americans  are  without  adequate  health 
insurance.  Because  of  the  continuing 
escalation  of  health  care  costs  in  this 
country,  many  of  these  people  are 
forced  to  go  without  i-outine  and  need- 
ed medical  care.  The  result  is  more 
acute  health  problems  in  some  individ- 
uals, including  children.  When  this 
happens,  government  must  frequently 
step  in. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  what  most 
of  us  believe,  the  bulk  of  uninsured 
Americans  are  not  unemployed.  Rath- 
er, between  70  and  80  percent  are  em- 
ployed or  are  dependents  of  employed 
individuals.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
work  for  small  businesses.  Also,  con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  these  people 
are  without  insurance  not  because 
small  business  owners  are  unwilling  to 
provide  coverage,  but  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  business  is  unable  to  pay 
the  high  cost  of  health  coverage  as 
mandated  by  most  States. 

If  we  are  to  make  significant 
progress  toward  filling  this  need  and 
rectifjrlng  this  difficult  situation,  we 
must  look  for  solutions  which  are  fair 
and  equitable  to  employees  who  need 
insurance  coverage,  to  small  Arms  who 
may  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining 
and  paying  for  coverage,  and  to  insur- 
ance providers  as  they  struggle  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation  in  health  care.  This 
legislation  represents  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  best  available  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  first  that 
this  legislation  in  no  way  mandates 
coverage.  While  that  may  be  an  easy 
solution,  in  practice  it  will  not  work 
because  mandating  coverage  in  no  way 
addresses  the  fundamental  reasons  why 
many  small  firms  are  unable  to  buy 
and  pay  for  employee  health  care 
plans.  Mandates  exacerbate  the  symp- 
tom of  the  problem  rather  than  attack- 
ing the  root  of  the  problem. 

Rather,  this  legislation  seeks  to  pro- 
vide alternatives  to  existing  insurance 
plans,  and  to  ease  the  cost  of  buying 


insurance  by  providing  tax  incentives 
and  limitations  on  premium  increases 
for  some  types  of  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  applies  to 
businesses  having  between  2  and  50  em- 
ployees, and  to  insurers  who  provide 
health  care  plans  to  small  business. 

We  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the  cost 
of  small  group  health  policies  reflects 
the  many  mandates  imposed  by  State 
governments  on  insurers.  While  there 
may  be  many  good  reasons  for  the 
practice  of  mandating  certain  mini- 
mum coverage  requirements  for  group 
policies,  the  effect  has  been  to  make 
'those  policies  cost  prohibitive  to  many 
small  businesses.  In  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, premium  rate  increases  of  50  to 
100  percent  are  not  uncommon  for  this 
class  of  insurance  consumer. 

To  alleviate  this  problem,  this  legis- 
lation takes  five  important  steps. 

First,  it  guarantees  that  policies 
must  be  issued  to  small  businesses 
wishing  to  purchase  them. 

Second,  it  places  reasonable  but  not 
absolute  limits  on  an  insurer's  ability 
to  impose  coverage  restrictions  due  to 
preexisting  conditions  of  those  to  be 
insured. 

Third,  it  guarantees  renewability  of 
policies  where  the  contract  has  not 
been  terminated  for  cause. 

Fourth,  it  places  limitations  on  an- 
nual rate  increases,  such  that  increases 
cannot  exceed  the  percentage  increase 
charged  to  new  businesses  plus  adjust- 
ments for  changes  in  coverage  and 
class  characteristics. 

And.  fifth,  it  mandates  the  creation 
of  minimimi  coverage  insurance  plans 
which  are  exempted  from  State  man- 
dates. 

Mr.  President,  this  last  point  is  im- 
portant. As  we  know,  benefits  and  cov- 
erage mandated  by  States  has  become 
a  key  factor  leading  to  powerful  up- 
ward pressure  on  premium  rates.  This 
legislation  requires  insurers  who  mar- 
ket to  small  business  to  offer  a  dual 
product  called  Medplans.  Medplans  pro- 
vide minimum  basic  coverage  and  are 
exempted  from  State  mandated  bene- 
fits, thus  enabling  insuirers  to  offer  this 
product  at  a  significantly  reduced  cost. 
There  is.  however,  nothing  in  this  leg- 
islation that  would  prohibit  a  small 
business'  purchase  of  a  more  generous 
plan  should  that  be  the  desire  of  the 
purchaser. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  this  leg- 
islation, we  have  offered  S.  88  and  S.  89 
which  would  make  permanent  the 
small  business  deduction  for  health  in- 
surance premiums,  and  which  would 
raise  the  deduction  for  small  busi- 
nesses from  25  to  100  percent  thus 
bringing  small  employers  into  line 
with  IRS  regulations  governing  large 
businesses.  Together,  this  forms  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  package  that  will 
make  real  progress  toward  making 
health  insui'ance  available  to  more 
Americans,  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
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But,  most  Importantly,  this  Is  fair 
legislation.  It  does  not  seek  to  penalize 
employers  or  insurers.  No  mandatory 
coveracre  is  called  for,  and  premium 
rates  are  capped  within  ranges  that 
will  reflect  the  marketplace  and  actual 
experience. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  rep- 
resents a  real,  working  solution  for 
millions  of  uninsured  Americans.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  look  carefully  at 
this  bill,  along  with  S.  88  and  S.  89. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  702.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  the  Mid-Da- 
kota Rural  Water  System  Project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

MID-DAKOTA  RURAL  WATER  SYSTEM  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLEai.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  with 
my  colleague  Senator  Daschle  to  au- 
thorize the  Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water 
System.  This  water  pipeline  system 
would  bring  clean  drinking  water  to 
the  citizens  of  South  Dakota. 

For  many  years  we  have  attempted 
to  use  Missouri  River  water  in  a  posi- 
tive way  for  the  citizens  of  our  State. 
We  are  presenting  this  legislation  with 
the  support  of  Governor  Mlckelson's  of- 
fice, the  electrical  power  community. 
and  other  local  groups.  Mid-Dakota 
would  provide  clean  drinking  water  for 
a  large  area  of  eastern  South  Dakota. 
It  is  another  step  in  our  long  struggle 
to  get  fair  treatment  for  South  Da- 
kota. 

The  proposed  Mid-Dakota  Rural 
Water  System  would  provide  clean, 
safe  drinking  water  to  29,000  people  and 
650.000  head  of  livestock  in  a  7.000 
square  mile,  12-county  area  in  South 
Dakota.  The  proposed  pipeline  project 
is  the  only  feasible  means  of  providing 
the  area  with  good  quality  water. 
Twenty-three  towns  within  the  Mid- 
Dakota  area  presently  fail  at  least  one 
EPA  drinking  water  standard.  If  Con- 
gress is  at  all  concerned  about  protect- 
ing human  health  and  environmental 
protection,  then  we  cannot  overlook 
the  tremendous  good  that  would  be 
provided  by  this  proposed  project.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  people  we  represent. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  once  again  of 
the  sacrifice  South  Dakota  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  four  Missouri 
River  mainstem  dams  in  our  State.  In 
the  1940's,  South  Dakota  agreed  to  sac- 
rifice over  500,000  acres  of  farmland  for 
the  construction  of  these  dams.  The 
dams  have  provided  hydroelectric 
power,  flood  control,  and  navigation 
for  downstream  States.  In  return  for 
the  sacrifices  South  Dakota  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  dams,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  made  a  commitment 
to  South  Dakota.  That  commitment 
was  to  support  water  development  in 
the  State.  Since  first  coming  to  Con- 
gress. I  have  continually  fought  for  the 
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development  of  South   Dakota  water 
We  have  had  some  success  in 
of  water  development  during 
with  the  construction  of  the 
E^-oject  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
Fourche  irrigation  project,  but 
Federal  commitment  to  South  Da- 
far  from  being  fulfilled.  The  au- 
thoriza|tion  of  the  Mid-Dakota  Rural 
System  is  an  effort  to  obtain  at 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  Fed- 
coinmitment  to  South  Dakota, 
'resident,  the  future  of  South 
depends  on  responsible  water 
development  of  Missouri  River  water 
My  goal  is  to  see  South  Da- 
from   border   to   border   enjoy 
safe  drinking  water.  This  pro- 
)roject  has  been  planned  care- 
great  attention  paid  to  the 
protecfion  of  the  environment,  as  well 
4he  needs  of  the  citizens  in  the 
area. 

people  have  put  years  of  hard 
into    this    much-needed    water 
I   especially    commend    Julie 
the   project  manager,   for  her 
efforts  and  selfless  dedication 
project.  She  and  countless  other 
DaPcota  Rural  Water  System  sup- 
deserve  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
l^ibors.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
this      Important      pipeline 


president,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  text  of  the  Mid-Dakota 

'  i^ater  System  Act  be  printed  in 

at  this  point. 

being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
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Be  it  e  lacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentati  jes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mid-Dakota 
Rural  Wfeter  System  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  DtFINrnON& 

For  piirposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  tha  term  "feasibility  study"  means  the 
study  abtitled  "Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water 
System  JJ'easiblllty  Study  and  Report"  dated 
November  1988  and  revised  January  1989  and 
March  l|89.  as  supplemented  by  the  "Supple- 
mental keport  for  Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water 
System"!  '^^^^  March  1990  (which  supple- 
mental Report  shall  control  In  the  case  of 
any  inconsistency  between  it  and  the  study 
and  report); 

(2)  t*  term  "Foundation"  means  the 
South  Ikikota  Game,  Pish  and  Parks  Foun- 
dation, k  nonprofit  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  with  Its 
principal  office  in  South  Dakota; 

(3)  the;  term  "pumping  and  incidental  oper- 
ational requirements"  means  all  power  re- 
quirements incident  to  the  operation  of  In- 
take facilities,  pumping  stations,  water 
treatme:  it  facilities,  reservoirs,  and  pipelines 
up  to  tl  e  point  of  delivery  of  water  by  the 
Mld-Dali  Ota  Rural  Water  System  to— 

(A)  ea:h  entity  that  distributes  water  at 
retail  to  individual  users;  or 

(B)  ea<  h  rural  use  location; 

(4)  th€  term  "rural  use  location"  Includes 
a  water  ise  location— 

(A)  til  it  is  located  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  mani(  Ipality  identified  in  appendix  A  of 
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the  feasibili  ;y  report,  for  which  municipality 
and  vlcinityl  there  was  on  December  31,  1988, 
no  entity  engaged  in  the  business  of  distrib- 
uting water  at  retail  to  users  in  that  munici- 
pality or  vie  Inity;  and 

(B)  that  111  one  of  no  more  than  40  water 
use  location  i  in  that  municipality  and  vicin- 
ity; 

(5)  the  teim  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  th«  Interior; 

(6)  the  te  TO  "summer  electrical  season" 
means  May  1  hrough  October  of  each  year; 

(7)  the  te-m  "water  system"  means  the 
Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water  System,  substan- 
tially in  axordance  with  the  feasibility 
study; 

(8)  the  ter  n  "Western"  means  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration; 

(9)  the  term  "wetland  component"  means 
the  wetland  development  and  enhancement 
component  of  the  water  system,  substan- 
tially in  ac<ordance  with  the  wetland  com- 
ponent repoi  t; 

(10)  the  te-m  "wetland  component  report" 
means  the  report  entitled  "Wetlands  Devel- 
opment and  Enhancement  Component  of  the 
Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water  System"  dated 
April  1990;  aj  id 

(11)  the  term  "wetland  trust"  means  a 
trust  established  In  accordance  with  section 
11(b)  and  operated  in  accordance  with  section 
n(c). 

SKC     a     FEIiBRAL    ASSISTANCE     FOR     RURAL 
WATER  SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  GENiRAL.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  and  l^ns  to  Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  for  the 
construction  of  the  water  sys- 


System,  Inc 
planning  an 
tem, 

(b)  Servic 
provide   for 


AREA.— The  water  system  shall 
^•v«-=  .«»jSafe  and  adequate  municipal, 
rural,  and  industrial  water  supplies,  mitiga- 
tion of  wetkind  areas,  and  water  conserva- 
tion in  Beadtte  County  (including  the  City  of 
Huron),  Biiffalo,  Hand.  Hughes,  Hyde, 
Jerauld,  Potter.  Sanborn.  Spink,  and  Sully 
Counties,  anp  elsewhere  In  South  Dakota. 

(c)  Terms  Und  CoNDmoNS.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  grants  and  loans  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  on  terms  and  conditions 
equivalent  ti>  those  applied  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultttre  in  providing  assistance  to 
projects  for  I  the  conservation,  development, 
use,  and  conirol  of  water  under  section  306(a) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  p.S.C.  1926(a)),  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  tiey  are  inconsistent  with  this 
Act. 

(d)  Amount  of  Grants.— Notwithstanding 
the  percentage  limits  that  would  otherwise 
apply  under  section  306(a)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1926(j )),  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
grant  or  gra  its  under  subsection  (a)  to  Mid- 
Dakota  Rur^l  Water  System,  Inc..  In  the 
amount  nece  ssary  to  hold  user  costs  to  a  rea- 
sonable level . 

(e)  Loan  1  erms.— Interest  on  a  loan  made 
under  subsestion  (a)  to  Mid-Dakota  Rural 
Water  Syste:  n.  Inc.— 

(1)  shall  lie  at  a  rate  of  5  percent  per 
annum;  and 

(2)  shall  rot  be  cliarged  during  planning 
and  construe  tlon  of  the  water  system, 

and  the  firsi  pajrment  on  such  a  loan  shall 
not  be  due  until  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  \be  water  system. 

SEC.  4.  FEDED  M.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WETLAND  IS- 
V^OPMENT  AND  ENHANCEMENT. 

(a)  iNmALj  Development.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  and  otherwise  make  funds 


available  to 


tem.  Inc.  an  I  other  private,  State,  and  Fed- 


Mid-DakoU  Rural  Water  Sys- 
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eral  entities  for  the  initial  development  of 
the  wetland  component. 

(b)  Operation  and  Maintenance.— The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  grant,  providing:  not 
to  exceed  SIOO.OOO  annually,  to  Mid-Dakota 
Water  System,  Inc..  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  wetland  component. 

(c)  Nonreimbursement.— Funds  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  nonreimbursable 
and  nonreturnable. 

SBC.  S.  WATER  CONSERVATION. 

(a)  WiTHHOLDiNO  OF  FUNDS.- The  Secretary 
shall  not  obligate  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  the  water  system  until  the  Secretary 
finds  that  non-Federal  entities  have  devel- 
oped and  implemented  water  conservation 
programs  throughout  the  service  area  of  the 
water  system. 

(b)  Purpose  of  Programs.— The  water  con- 
servation programs  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  designed  to  ensure  that  users  of 
water  from  the  water  system  will  use  the 
best  practicable  technology  and  manage- 
ment techniques  to  reduce  water  use  and 
water  system  costs. 

SBC.    a.    MITIGATION    OF    FISH    AND    WILDLIFE 
LOeSB& 

Mitigation  for  flsh  and  wildlife  losses  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  water  system  shall  be  on  an 
acre  for  acre  basis,  based  on  ecological 
equivalency,  concurrent  with  project  con- 
struction. 

SBC.  7.  USE  OF  PICK-SLOAN  POWER. 

(a)  IN  General..— Prom  power  designated 
for  future  irrigation  and  drainage  pumping 
for  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Pro- 
gram. Western  shall  make  available  the  ca- 
pacity and  energy  required  to  meet  the 
pumping  and  incidental  operational  require- 
ments of  the  water  system  during  the  sum- 
mer electrical  season. 

(b)  Conditions.— The  capacity  and  energy 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made 
available  on  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  water  system  shall  be  operated  on 
a  not-for-profit  basis. 

(2)  The  water  system  shall  contract  to  pur- 
chase its  entire  electric  service  require- 
ments, including  the  capacity  and  energy 
made  available  under  subsection  (a),  from  a 
cooperative  power  supplier  which  purchases 
power  from  a  cooperative  power  supplier 
which  itself  purchases  power  from  Western. 

(3)  The  rate  schedule  applicable  to  the  ca- 
pacity and  energy  made  available  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  Western's  Pick-Sloan 
Eastern  Division  Firm  Power  Rate  Schedule 
in  effect  when  the  power  is  delivered  by 
Western. 

(4)  It  shall  be  agreed  by  contract  among— 

(A)  Western; 

(B)  the  power  supplier  with  which  the 
water  system  contracts  under  paragraph  (2); 

(C)  that  entity's  power  supplier;  and 

(D)  Mid-DakoU  Rural  Water  System,  Inc., 
that  for  the  capacity  and  energy  made  avail- 
able under  subsection  (a),  the  benefit  of  the 
rate  schedule  described  in  paragraph  (3)  shall 
be  iMissed  through  to  the  water  system,  but 
the  water  system's  power  supplier  shall  not 
be  precluded  from  including  in  its  charges  to 
the  water  system  for  such  electric  service  its 
other  usual  and  customary  charges. 

(5)  Mid-DakoU  Rural  Water  System,  Inc., 
shall  pay  its  power  supplier  for  electric  serv- 
ice, other  than  for  capacity  and  energy  sup- 
plied pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  power  supplier's  applicable 
rate  schedule. 

SBC.  S.  RULE  or  CONSTRUCTION. 

This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
authorization  for  water  projects  in  the  State 


of  South  Dakota  under  existing  law  or  future 
enactments. 

SEC.  •.  WATER  RIGHTa 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to— 

(1)  invalidate  or  preempt  State  water  law 
or  an  interstate  compact  governing  water; 

(2)  alter  the  rights  of  any  State  to  any  ap- 
propriated share  of  the  waters  of  any  body  of 
surface  or  ground  water,  whether  determined 
by  past  or  future  interstate  compacts  or  by 
past  or  future  legislative  or  final  judicial  al- 
locations; 

(3)  preempt  or  modify  any  State  or  Federal 
law  or  interstate  compact  dealing  with  water 
quality  or  disposal;  or 

(4)  confer  upon  any  non-Federal  entity  the 
ability  to  exercise  any  Federal  right  to  the 
waters  of  any  stream  or  to  any  ground  water 
resources. 

SBC.  la  USB  OF  government  FACILmBS. 

The  use  of  and  connection  of  water  system 
facilities  to  Government  facilities  at  the 
Oahe  powerhouse  and  pumping  plant  and 
their  use  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water 
to  the  water  system  may  be  permitted  to  the 
extent  that  such  use  does  not  detrimentally 
affect  the  use  of  those  Government  facilities 
for  the  other  purposes  for  which  they  are  au- 
thorized. 

SBC  11.  WETLAND  TRUST. 

(a)  Federal  Contributions.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  Federal  contribution  to 
a  wetland  trust  that  is— 

(1)  established  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(2)  operated  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c), 

in  the  amount  of  S3.000.000  in  the  first  year  in 
which  a  contribution  is  made  and  {1,000.000 
in  each  of  the  following  4  years. 

(b)  Estabushment  of  Wetland  Trust.— A 
wetland  trust  is  established  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection  if^ 

(1)  the  wetland  trust  is  administered  by 
the  Foundation; 

(2)  the  Foundation  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  Board  of  Directors  that  has  power  to  man- 
age all  affairs  of  the  Foundation,  including 
administration,  data  collection,  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  purposes  of  the  wetland 
trust; 

(3)  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Foundation  serve  without  compensation; 

(4)  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  Founda- 
tion in  administering  the  wetland  trust  are 
to  preserve,  enhance,  restore,  and  manage 
wetland  and  associated  wildlife  habitat  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota; 

(5)  an  advisory  committee  is  created  to 
provide  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Foun- 
dation with  necessary  technical  expertise 
and  the  benefit  of  a  multiagency  perspective; 

(6)  the  advisory  committee  described  in 
paragraph  (5)  is  composed  of— 

(A)  1  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Wildlife 
Division  of  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  that  department; 

(B)  1  member  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  Region  6  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service;  and 

(C)  3  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota who  are  members  of  wildlife  or  environ- 
mental organizations,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  and 

(7)  the  wetland  trust  is  empowered  to  ac- 
cept non-Federal  donations,  gifts,  and 
grants. 

(c)  Operation  of  wetland  Trust.— The 
wetland  trust  shall  be  considered  to  be  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  this  subsection  if— 

(1)  the  wetland  trust  is  operated  to  pre- 
serve,  enhance,   restore,   and   manage   wet- 


lands and  associated  wildlife  habitat  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota; 

(2)  under  the  corporate  charter  of  the 
Foundation,  the  Board  of  Directors,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Foundation,  is  empowered 


(A)  acquire  lands  and  interests  in  land  and 
power  to  acquire  water  rights  (but  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner); 

(B)  acquire  water  rights;  and 

(C)  finance  wetland  preservation,  enhance- 
ment, and  restoration  programs; 

(3)(A)  all  funds  provided  to  the  wetland 
trust  under  subsection  (a)  are  invested  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d); 

(B)  no  part  of  the  principal  amount  (in- 
cluding capital  gains  thereon)  of  such  funds 
are  expended  for  any  purpose;  and 

(C)  the  income  received  from  the  invest- 
ment of  such  funds  is  used  only  for  purposes 
and  operations  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section or,  to  the  extent  not  required  for  cur- 
rent operations,  reinvested  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d); 

(D)  income  earned  by  the  wetland  trust  (in- 
cluding income  from  investments  made  with 
funds  other  than  those  provided  to  the  wet- 
land trust  under  subsection  (a))  is  used  to — 

(i)  enter  into  joint  ventures,  through  the 
Division  of  Wildlife  of  the  South  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks,  with 
public  and  private  entities  or  with  private 
landowners  to  acquire  easements  or  leases  or 
to  purchase  wetland  and  adjoining  upland;  or 

(ii)  pay  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  wetland  component; 

(E)  when  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  land 
other  than  wetland  and  adjoining  upland  in 
connection  with  an  acquisition  of  wetland 
and  adjoining  upland,  wetland  trust  funds 
(including  funds  other  than  those  provided  to 
the  wetland  trust  under  subsection  (a)  and 
income  from  investments  made  with  such 
funds)  are  used  only  for  acquisition  of  the 
portions  of  land  that  contain  wetland  and 
adjoining  upland  that  is  beneficial  to  wet- 
land; 

(F)  all  land  purchased  in  fee  simple  with 
wetland  trust  funds  shall  be  dedicated  to 
wetland  ix-eservation  and  use;  and 

(G)  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  or  any  part 
thereof  that  was  purchased  with  wetland 
trust  funds  are  remitted  to  the  wetland 
trust; 

(11)  management,  operation,  development, 
and  maintenance  of  lands  on  which  leases  or 
easements  acquired; 

(iii)  payment  of  annual  lease  fees,  one-time 
easement  costs,  and  taxes  on  land  areas  con- 
taining wetlands  purchased  in  fee  simple; 

(iv)  payment  of  personnel  directly  related 
to  the  operation  of  the  wetland  trust,  includ- 
ing administration;  and 

(v)  contractual  and  service  costs  related  to 
management  of  wetland  trust  funds,  includ- 
ing audits. 

(4)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Founda- 
tion agrees  to  provide  such  retmrts  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  and  makes  its 
records  available  for  audit  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; and 

(5)  the  advisory  committee  created  under 
subsection  (b)— 

(A)  recommends  criteria  for  wetland  eval- 
uation and  selection; 

(B)  recommends  wetland  parcels  for  lease, 
easement,  or  purchase  and  states  reasons  for 
its  recommendations;  and 

(C)  reconmiends  manag'ement  and  develop- 
ment plans  for  parcels  of  land  that  are  pur- 
chased. 

(d)  Investment  of  Wetland  Thusr 
FiTODS.— (1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  es- 
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tablish  requirements  for  the  Investment  of 
all  funds  received  t^  the  wetland  trust  under 
subeection  (a)  or  reinvested  under  subsection 
(cK3). 

(2)  The  requirements  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  ensure  that— 

(A)  funds  are  Invested  in  accordance  with 
sound  Investment  principles;  and 

(B)  the  Boai^  of  Directors  of  the  Founda- 
tion manages  such  Investments  and  exercises 
its  fiduciary  responsibilities  in  an  appro- 
priate manner. 

BBC  U.  AUTHMUZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Water  System.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
SlOe.MO.OOO  for  the  planning  and  construction 
of  the  water  system  under  section  3,  plus 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  defray  in- 
creases In  development  costs  reflected  in  ap- 
propriate engineering  cost  indices  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1969,  such  sums  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  Wetland  Component.— There  are  au- 
thorized   to    be   appropriated    to    the    Sec- 
retary- 
CD  S2, 756,000  for  the  initial  development  of 

the  wetland  component  under  section  4; 

(2)  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  wetland  com- 
ponent, not  exceeding  SIOO.OOO  annually, 
under  section  4;  and 

(3)  S7,000,000  for  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  wetland  trust  under  section  U. 


To 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cochran.     Mr.      Craig,      Mr. 

Helms.  Mr.  Levin,   Mr.  Lott, 

Mr.    LUGAR,    Mr.    McCONNELL, 

Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 

Simon,    Mr.    Symms.    and    Mr. 

Thurmond): 

S.  708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  deduction  for 

qualified   adoption   expenses,    and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

FAIRNESS  FOR  ADOPTDiO  FAMILIES  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Fairness  for 
Adopting  Families  Act,  a  bill  that  will 
greatly  assist  American  families  to 
adopt  children.  Senators  Cochran. 
Craig,  Helms,  Levin,  Lott,  Luoar, 
McConnell,  Pressler,  Shelby.  Simon, 
Symms.  and  Thurmond  are  joining  with 
me  to  introduce  this  legislation. 

A  tax  deduction  for  adoption  ex- 
penses is  desperately  needed,  both  for 
its  substance  as  well  as  its  message.  It 
is  needed  by  children  who  are  awaiting 
to  be  adopted  and  it  is  needed  by  fami- 
lies who  are  sacrificing  to  finance  the 
ever-increasing  costs  of  adopting  a 
child.  As  lawmakers,  we  must  make 
sure  our  laws  treat  families  formed 
through  adoption  the  same  as  families 
formed  biologically.  As  lawmakers,  we 
must  also  continue  to  express  our  sup- 
port for  the  family  unit.  We  all  agree 
that  strong  families  are  the  key  to  a 
strong  America  and  our  support  for 
their  formation  must  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  policy. 

For  many  prospective  parents,  the 
only  way  to  form  their  family  is 
through  adoption.  Our  laws  must  rec- 
ognize this  fact  and  not  discriminate 
against  these  families. 


many  seeking  to  adopt  a  child. 


the  <  osts  associated  with  such  a  proce- 
dure are  simply  prohibitive.  Prospec- 
tive parents  are  often  required  to  pay 
not  >nly  court  and  attorney  fees  but 
also  sxpenses  for  maternity  home  serv- 
ices, hospital  and  physician  costs,  and 
at  times,  prenatal  care  expenses  for  the 
natural  mother.  Data  provided  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Adoption 
showK  that  the  actual  costs  connected 
withllegal  adoptions  can  exceed  $15,000. 
One  family  in  my  home  State  of  Utah 
illustrates  the  financial  burden  an 
adopi;ion  can  place  on  a  family.  This 
family  was  in  the  process  of  adopting  a 
foreign  infant.  All  of  the  paperwork 
had  been  filed  with  the  appropriate 
agencies  when  they  discovered  that 
they  were  required  to  pay  a  lump  sum 
of  Slt.OOO  in  just  a  short  period  of  time. 
This  was  a  significant  amoimt  of 
moniy  for  this  middle-class  family  and 
they  concluded  that  they  could  not 
cont  nue  to  finance  the  adoption.  Their 
insu)  ance  company  would  reimburse 
then  for  $3,000  of  this,  but  only  after 
the  idoption  was  finalized.  This  was 
too  ittle.  too  late.  This  family  just 
coul(  not  afford  to  continue  with  the 
adoption,  and  had  to  discontinue  the 
proceeding.  This  situation  should  not 
have  to  happen.  Family  wealth  should 
not  be  the  determinative  factor  in 
adop  ;ing  a  child.  This  bill  recognizes 
the  mportance  of  the  family  unit  by 
alleviating  many  of  the  cost  barriers 
assoi  iated  with  adoption. 

Th  s  proposed  legislation  has  three 
majc  r  features.  First,  it  would  provide 
a  taj  deduction  of  up  to  $5,000  for  unre- 
imbirsed  and  legitimate  adoption  ex- 
pens  ss.  This  deduction  would  be  avail- 
able whether  the  taxpayer  itemizes  or 
not.  Second,  it  would  exclude  from  an 
empioyee's  gross  income  up  to  $5,000  in 
payments  made  by  an  employer  for 
adojxion  expenses.  Third,  it  would 
trea(  any  employer  contribution  to  an 
adoption  expense  plan  as  a  deductible 
busiaess  expense. 

This  bill  provides  that  as  long  as  an 
adoption  is  in  accordance  with  State 
and  local  law,  the  tax  deduction  for  un- 
rein^ursed  adoption  expenses  would  be 
available.  Each  legal  adoption  is  so- 
cially useful  and  beneficial.  Each 
adopting  family  deserves  our  support. 
This  is  true  whether  the  child  is  a 
healihy  infant,  a  child  with  special 
needs,  or  a  child  from  another  country. 
We  cannot  arbitrarily  support  some 
children  and  not  others.  We  must  sup- 
port pill  legal  adoptions. 

This  legislation  does  not  provide, 
however,  a  deduction  for  expenses  for 
adoptions  administered  through  illegal 
practices,  such  as  through  a  baby 
broker.  Many  adopting  parents  in  my 
own  jState  of  Utah  and  in  other  States 
havabeen  defrauded  by  such  schemes. 

Th^  cost  of  an  illegal  adoption  often 
exceeds  $25,000.  most  of  which  goes  into 
the  /pockets  of  middlemen.  Fees  for 
suchl     unconscionable      arrangements 
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and  would  not  be  deduct- 


should  qot 
ible. 

Two  oljthis  bill's  provisions  deal  with 
the  interest  in  adoption  by  many  of 
America! 
such  as 


s  employers.  Corporations 
Dow  Chemical.  IBM,  Digital 
Equipment,  and  Honeywell  currently 
offer  adoption  benefits.  This  legislation 
will  encourage  more  employers  to  es- 
tablish such  pro-family  plans. 

The  bijl  addresses  two  problems  now 
associated  with  employer-provided 
adoptionl  benefits.  The  first  problem  is 
that  adaption  payments  made  to  em- 
ployees ue  taxable  to  the  employee  as 
income.  fThe  bill  excludes  from  an  em- 
ployee's income  those  payments.  The 
second  problem  is  that  employers  may 
not  treat  their  adoption  payments  to 
employees  as  deductible  business  ex- 
penses. The  bill  solves  this  problem  by 
treating  employer  contributions  to  an 
adoptioq  expense  reimbursement  pro- 
gram asi  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expanses. 

This  legislation  will  also  save  our  so- 
ciety miney.  The  National  Committee 
for  Adogtion  has  shown  savings  in  two 
ways.  Fvst,  the  bill  would  move  thou- 
sands of  ichildren,  who  might  otherwise 
have  lingered  in  foster  care,  into  loving 
homes.  Second,  the  tax  deduction  en- 
courages shifting  medical  costs  to  the 
adopting  family  and  away  from  the 
more  expensive  AFDC  and  Medicaid 
systemsj 

This  bill  will  do  a  great  deal  to  help 
children  of  minority  racial  or  ethnic 
background  who  are  awaiting  adoption. 
Currentlpr.  healthy  babies  who  are  of 
minority  racial  or  ethnic  background 
frequently  wait  for  years  in  foster  care 
simply  pecause  of  economic  factors. 
Often,  tsese  children  do  not  meet  the 
definitio^  of  a  special  needs  child  in 
the  State  where  they  reside.  Many  of 
the  families  who  want  to  adopt  these 
children  have  very  modest  incomes  and 
need  tax  breaks  to  help  them  form 
their  families  and  to  offer  permanent 
loving  hpmes  to  these  children.  Do  we 
want  to  deny  these  children  our  sup- 
port beciuse  they  are  healthy  or  under 
5  years  on  age? 

I  stro»gly  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  We  are  rep- 
resentatives of  a  society  that  professes 
a  commkment  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  family.  The  Tax  Code  should  dem- 
onstrate^ that  commitment  by  allowing 
for  the  qeduction  of  adoption  expenses. 
Presidenjt  Bush  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  deduction  by  includ- 
ing a  sfecial  needs  adoption  expense 
deductio^  in  his  budget  proposal.  While 
the  special  needs  deduction  is  a  nec- 
essary ahd  positive  move.  It  is  far  from 
adequate.  Under  the  Bush  proposal,  a 
state  wquld  have  the  authority  to  de- 
fine wheta  a  child  fits  the  special  needs 
category.  We  cannot  let  even  one  child 
remain  unadopted  because  he  or  she 
does  not!  fit  some  State's  definition  of 
special  needs.  How  can  we  discriminate 
against  any  child  waiting  for  adoption? 
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How  can  we  tell  a  4-year-old  child  that 
he  or  she  is  not  a  special  needs  child 
until  he  or  she  turns  5?  it  must  be  our 
policy  that  all  children  awaiting  adop- 
tion are  special,  regardless  of  sex,  race, 
age,  religion,  sibling  size,  or  disability. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee  to  take  quick  action  on 
this  bill.  I  realize  that  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  places  severe  restric- 
tions on  tax  legislation  that  is  scored 
as  losing  revenue.  I  really  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  save  the  Treasury 
money— not  lose  it.  However,  our  cost 
estimators  may  not  agree  with  me  on 
this.  The  Finance  Committee  will  be 
considering  extending  several  expiring 
tax  provisions  this  year.  Offsets  will  be 
found  for  these  provisions.  Somehow, 
the  money  for  this  bill  can  also  be 
found. 

The  most  important  resource  Amer- 
ica has  is  its  families.  We  must  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power  to  ensure  their 
continued  growth  and  success.  All 
adoption  is  good,  not  just  the  adoption 
of  children  arbitrarily  defined  as  hav- 
ing special  needs.  This  legislation  will 
greatly  benefit  not  only  children  and 
families  but  society  as  a  whole.  A  rel- 
atively small  dollar  investment  in  this 
bill  will  move  us  a  long  way  toward 
strengthening  the  American  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Re<x>RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(X>rd,  as  follows: 

S.  709 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
8BCTKH4  1. 8H<MiT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fairness  for 
Adopting  Families  Act". 
SBC  S.  OBDUCnON  rOR  ADOPTION  EXPENSES. 

(a)  Deduction  for  Adoption  Expenses.— 
(1)  In  general.- Part  VH  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  (relating  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  220  as  section  221  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  219  the  following  new 
section: 

*8BC.  SM.  ADOPTION  EZFENSE& 

"(a)  Allowance  of  deduction.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  adoption  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  such 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  LmrrATiONS.- 

"(1)  Dollar  LimrrATiON.— The  aggregate 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  all  taxable  years  with  respect 
to  the  legal  adoption  of  any  single  child  by 
the  taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  SS.OOO. 

"(2)  Income  UMrrATiON.- The  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  (but 
not  below  sero)  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  allowable 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph but  with  regard  to  paragraph  (1))  as— 

"(A)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  income  (determined  without 


regard  to  this  section  section  134)  exceeds 
S60,000.  bears  to 

"(B)  $10,000. 

"(3)  Denial  of  double  BBNEFrr.- 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  expense 
for  which  a  deduction  or  credit  is  allowable 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  chapter. 

"(B)  Grants.- No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  any  expenses 
paid  from  any  funds  received  under  any  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  program. 

"(c)  Qualified  Adoption  Expenses.- For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified 
adoption  expenses'  means  reasonable  and 
necessary  adoption  fees  (including  agency 
fees),  court  costs,  attorney  fees,  and  other 
expenses  which— 

"(A)  are  directly  related  to  the  legal  adop- 
tion of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer  but  only  if 
such  adoption  has  been  arranged — 

"(1)  by  a  State  or  local  agency  with  respon- 
sibility under  State  or  local  law  for  child 
placement  through  adoption, 

"(il)  by  a  non-profit,  voluntary  adoption 
agency  which  is  authorized  by  State  or  local 
law  to  place  children  for  adoption,  or 

"(ill)  through  a  private  placement,  and 

"(B)  are  not  incurred  in  violation  of  State 
or  Federal  law. 

"(2)  Adoption  expenses  not  to  include 
CERTAIN  amounts.— The  term  'qualified  adop- 
tion expenses'  shall  not  include  any  expenses 
in  connection  with— 

"(A)  the  adoption  by  an  Individual  of  a 
child  who  Is  the  child  of  such  individual's 
spouse,  or 

"(B)  travel  outside  the  United  States,  un- 
less such  travel  Is  required— 

"(i)  as  a  condition  of  a  legal  adoption  by 
the  country  of  the  child's  origin, 

"(11)  to  assess  the  health  and  status  of  the 
child  to  be  adopted,  or 

"(lii)  to  escort  the  child  to  be  adopted  to 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  Child.— The  term  'child'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  at  the  time  of  adoption  under 
this  section  has  not  attained  the  age  of  18." 

(2)   Clerical   amendment.— The   table   of 
sections  for  such  part  Vn  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  Item  relating  to  section  220  and 
inserting  the  following: 
"Sec.  220.  Adoption  expenses. 
"Sec.  221.  Cross  reference." 

(b)  Deduction  allowed  in  computing  ad- 
justed Gross  Income.- Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 62  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(14)  Adoption  expenses.- The  deduction 
allowed  by  section  220." 

(c)  Adoption  Assistance  Programs.— 

(1)  In  general.— Part  m  of  chapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  items  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  136  as  sec- 
tion 137  and  by  inserting  after  section  135  the 
following  new  section: 
*8BC.  ia«.  ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE  PROGBAMa 

"(a)  In  General. — Gross  Income  of  an  em- 
ployee does  not  include  amounts  paid  or  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  employer  for  qualified 
adoption  expenses  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  an  employee  If  such 
amounts  are  furnished  pursuant  to  an  adop- 
tion assistance  program. 

"(b)  LmrrATioNS.- 

"(1)  DOLLAR  LIMITATIONS.- The  aggregate 
amount  excludable  from  gross  Income  under 
subsection  (a)  for  all  taxable  years  with  re- 
spect to  the  legal  adoption  of  any  single 
child  by  the  taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the 
excess  (If  any)  of  SS.OOO  over  the  amount  al- 


lowable as  a  deduction  (or  amounts  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  deduction) 
under  section  220  with  respect  to  such  adop- 
tion. 

"(2)  Income  UMrrATiON.— The  amount  ex- 
cludable from  gross  Income  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  (but 
not  below  zero)  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  excludable 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph but  with  regard  to  paragraph  (1))  as— 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  Income  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  section  and  section  220)  ex- 
ceeds seo.OOO,  bears  to 

"(B)  510,000. 

"(C)  ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM.— For 

purposes  of  this  section,  an  adoption  assist- 
ance program  Is  a  plan  of  an  employer- 

"(1)  under  which  the  employer  provides 
employees  with  adoption  assistance,  and 

"(2)  which  meets  requirements  similar  to 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and 
(5)  of  section  127(b). 

"(d)  Qualified  adoption  Expenses.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
adoption  expenses'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  220(c)." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IH  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  item  relating  to  section  136  and 
Inserting  the  following: 

"Sec,  136.  Adoption  assistance  programs. 
"Sec.  137.  Cross  reference  to  other  Acts." 
SEC  a.  EmCTIVK  DATS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1990. 

Summary  of  Fairness  for  Adoptdjc 
Famiues  act 
Sponsors:  Senators  Orrin  G.  Hatch.  Thad 
Cochran,  Larry  E.  Craig.  Jesse  Helms,  Carl 
Levin,  Trent  Lott,  Richard  G.  Lugar,  Mitch 
McConnell,  Larry  Pressler,  Richard  C.  Shel- 
by, Paul  Simon,  Steven  D.  Sjmuns.  Strom 
Thurmond. 

DA-rE  of  introduction 

1.  Provides  a  tax  deduction  for  adoption  ex- 
penses: allowance  of  a  deduction  for  the 
costs  of  an  adoption.  In  accordance  with 
state  law.  Including  Infant,  special  needs,  or 
foreign  child.  The  amount  allowable  Is 
capped  at  SS.OOO  and  Is  available  whether  the 
taxpayer  itemizes  or  not.  Families  with  tax- 
able incomes  up  to  S60,000  could  deduct  100 
percent  of  qualified  expenses,  with  a  gradual 
phaseout  of  the  benefit  from  SeO.OOO  to  S70.000 
annual  Income.  Adoption  expenses  which  are 
not  tax  deductible  include  relative  adoptions 
and  foreign  travel  not  associated  with  re- 
quirements of  a  foreign  adoption. 

2.  Excludes  from  employee's  income  adop- 
tion expenses  i>aid  by  an  emidoyer  op  to 
SS.OOO. 

3.  Treats  employer  contribution  to  adoi>- 
tlon  expense  plan  as  an  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary business  expense. 

4.  Effective  date:  applies  to  qoaliQed  adop- 
tion expenses  Incurred  In  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31. 1990. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DIXON,  Mr.  SiMON,  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.  710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  per- 
manent extension  for  the  issuance  of 
first-time  farmer  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
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KXTKNSION  OP  ISSUANCE  OF  FIRST-TIME 
FARMER  BONDS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  ex- 
tend permanently  the  Federal  tax  ex- 
emption for  agricultural  private  activ- 
ity bonds.  These  aggie  bonds  are  part 
of  a  larger  package  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  scheduled  to  sunset  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  Joining  me  in  this  effort  are 
Senators  Ddcon,  Simon,  and  Dole. 

Aggie  bonds  are  used  to  finance  low- 
interest  farm  loajis  targeted  to  begin- 
ning farmers.  The  borrower  must  se- 
cure a  participating  private  lender, 
who  assumes  all  of  the  loan  risk.  Fed- 
eral law  limits  use  of  the  bonds  for 
loans  to  first-time  farm  purchases  and 
restricts  them  to  a  maximum  of 
S250,000  per  family  per  lifetime.  State 
law  may  impose  additional  restric- 
tions, such  as  net  worth  and  residency 
requirements. 

Unfortunately,  State  programs  could 
be  extinguished  if  the  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus is  lost,  since  the  tax-exempt  status 
is  precisely  what  enables  the  finance 
programs  to  issue  low-interest  loans  to 
flrst-time  farmers. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  steady  flow  of  people  and  in- 
come from  rural  to  urban  America, 
which  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  rural  economy.  Continuation  of  the 
Aggie  Bond  Program  could  be  a  real 
boon  for  rural  development.  The  pro- 
gram addresses  the  one  problem  admit- 
ted by  the  Task  Force  on  Agricultural 
Finance — that  of  accessible  and  afford- 
able credit  to  beginning  farmers. 

To  date,  over  3.000  loans  worth  over 
S2S0  million  have  been  processed 
through  the  Aggie  Bond  Program  na- 
tionwide. In  my  State  of  Iowa,  aggrie 
bonds  were  first  issued  in  1981.  Under 
Iowa's  beginning  farmer  program,  near- 
ly 1.000  loans  worth  over  $80  million 
have  been  approved. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Council 
of  State  Agricultural  Finance  Pro- 
grams, the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion and  Commxmicating  for  Agri- 
culture have  all  strongly  endorsed  this 
legislation  because  they  have  seen 
firsthand  how  the  Aggie  Bond  Program 
provides  necessary  support  to  first- 
time  farmers.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  there  is  absolutely  no  finan- 
cial risk  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  program  and  the  cost  is  minimal. 

Fortunately,  the  aggie  bond  tax  ex- 
emption was  extended  last  year 
through  1991  by  the  Congress.  However, 
it  will  be  essential  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram further  to  realize  the  program's 
fUll  potential. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  cosponsors  of  this  bill  by  support- 
ing this  effort  to  help  America's  begin- 
ning farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


Th<  re  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follow  rs: 

S.  710 

Be  i  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resent itives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congr  ss  assembled, 

SECTIdN    1.    FIRST-TIME    FARMER    BONDS    EX- 
TSNIWD  PERMANEI^TLY. 

In  General.— Section  144(a)(12)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  ter- 
mination dates)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tljereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(DJ  First-time  farmer  bonds.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  bond  issued 
as  pal  t  of  an  issue  95  percent  or  more  of  the 
net  pi  oceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  ny  land  or  property  in  accordance  with 
sectloa  147(c)(2)." 

"(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  secUon  144(a)(12)  of  such  Code  is 
amen{  ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B:  Bonds  issued  to  finance  manufac- 
turing i  facilities. — In  the  case  of  any  bond 
Issued  as  part  of  an  issue  95  percent  or  more 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to 
provi(  e  any  manufacturing  facility,  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
'Decei  [iber  31, 1991'  for  'December  31. 1986'." 

"(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  t>y  this  section  shall  apply  to  bonds  Is- 
sued a  tter  December  31,  1991.* 


S. 


•  Mr, 


and 


By  Mr.  SEYMOUR: 

11.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retar  r  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  cer- 
tain I  ictivities  to  reduce  the  impacts  of 
drou(  ht  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natu  al  Resources. 

lECLAMATION  DROUGHT  RELIEF  ACT 

SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
todai  to  introduce  legislation  to  the 
Drourht  Relief  Act  of  1991  to  provide 
reliel  to  the  most  pressing  emergency 
facinr  the  State  of  California— the 
drouj  ht. 

Th(  fact  that  California  is  in  its  fifth 
vorst  year  of  a  drought  is  well 
know  n.  The  State  needs  help. 

Cleirly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
singli !  solution  to  our  drought  crisis, 
and  Unfortunately,  unless  mother  na- 
ture Hesses  us  with  interminable  rains, 
there  are  no  quick  fixes.  Recognizing 
this  J  3,ct,  any  solution  must  look  to  the 
futur  i  and  the  potential  reoccurrences 
of  th:  s  drought. 

In  I  his  regard,  let  me  take  a  moment 
to  siare  with  the  Senate  what  I 
learned  this  past  weekend  and  during 
recert  visits  to  areas  of  my  State 
wher  I  entire  communities  have  been 
devastated  by  the  drought.  All  agree 
that  we  must,  as  Californians  from 
evers  walk  of  life,  join  hands  to 
conff  3nt  this  problem  head-on. 

We  must  all  utilize  water  conserva- 
tion I  echniques. 

We  must  all  share  what  limited  re- 
sourc  es  that  are  available. 

We  must  all  compromise  for  the  good 
of  th#  State. 

Willhout  this  camaraderie  and  team- 
work without  a  consensus,  each  and 
everjone  in  the  State  will  lose  today 
and  \  rill  sacrifice  our  children's  future 
for  a  any  years  to  come. 
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Absent  a  miracle  that  will  produce 
massive  ( [uantities  of  new  water,  every- 
one cone  »med  must  focus  on  viable  op- 
tions to  free  up  existing  water  re- 
sources. This  means  balancing  the 
needs  of  ©ur  families,  our  communities, 
and  our  industries,  with  the  legitimate 
needs  of  <)ur  precious  environmental  re- 
sources—|our  fish  and  wildlife. 

This  n)ost  recent  drought  tour  has 
opened  niy  eyes  even  further  to  Califor- 
nia's urgent  needs. 

In  response,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  responds  to  the  con- 
cerns eiroressed  by  Californians  and 
provides  [assistance  for  California  and 
to  the  other  Western  reclamation 
States  who  are  experiencing  serious 
drought  conditions  as  well.  Specifi- 
cally, my  bill  would  do  the  following: 

Grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior the  |i,uthority  to  implement  emer- 
gency dfought  relief  measures,  but 
only  aftar  extensive  consultation  with 
the  affected  States. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior to  wbrk  in  cooperation  with  State 
agencies!  to  establish  water  banks 
where  Federal  water  and  other  supplies 
in  a  Statie  can  be  bought  and  sold  con- 
sistent with  State  law. 

Allow  fche  use  of  Federal  facilities 
during  drought  periods  to  store  and  de- 
liver non-Federal  project  water  sup- 
plies for  nonagricultural  purposes  such 
as  municipal  and  industrial,  rec- 
reational, and  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
and  facilitate  the  purchase  of  water  on 
a  "willint-buyer/willing  seller  basis." 

Authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  provide  emergency  loans  for  pur- 
chase of  Interim  water  supplies  and  for 
projects  that  conserve  limited  water 
resource?. 

Allow  local  water  users  to  defer  pay- 
ment on  Federal  water  loans  until  the 
drought  crisis  is  alleviated. 

Author  izes  the  appropriation  of  Fed- 
eral funcs  to  assist  California  in  the 
construe. ion  of  intrusion  barriers  at 
the  mou  ,h  of  the  delta;  this  will  pro- 
tect valu  Eible  delta  water  for  saltwater 
contamir  ation. 

Once  ai  rain,  Mr.  President  what  Cali- 
fornia ne  sds  is  flexibility  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  need  a  Federal 
Govemmpnt  willing  to  work  with  us 
and  to  assist  us,  not  preempt  us.  I  want 
to  add  ttat  in  recent  testimony  before 
the  Sul  committee  on  Water  and 
Power,  C  ovemor  Wilson's  administra- 
tion Stat  ;d  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  should  have  the  authorities 
my  legis  ation  would  grant  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  clos  ng,  as  I  mentioned,  we  are  in 
the  fifth  year  of  a  drought.  The  recent 
rains  haye  helped,  but  much  more  is 
needed  aid  the  end  of  the  rainy  season 
is  quickly  upon  us.  In  fact,  the  burden 
of  reclamation  has  informed  us  that  de- 
spite this  most  recent  precipitation, 
the  stontge  in  major  reservoirs  is  53 
percent  c  f  the  average.  Using  these  fig- 
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ures,  the  Bureau  estimates  that  carry- 
over for  next  year  will  be  only  slightly 
higher  than  it  was  in  1977,  the  driest 
year  on  record. 

Before  we  start  reallocating  the 
State's  water  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's behest,  we  should  be  addressing 
the  Westwide  drought  in  a  manner  that 
respects  State  laws.  I  have  tremendous 
conHdence  in  the  people  of  California 
and  the  Western  States  and  the  ability 
of  Governor  Wilson  and  his  administra- 
tion to  uphold  and  enforce  the  public 
' '       trust. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  faith  in  the 
people  of  California  and  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  faith 
in  them  as  well.  As  we  all  know,  action 
to  ensure  drought  relief  is  urgently 
needed,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 

LoTT,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Burns, 

and  Mr.  Craio): 
S.  712.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411F(2) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
exclude  as  an  asset  the  net  value  of  the 
family's  principal  place  of  residence 
and  a  family  farm  on  which  the  family 
resides:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

FAmNESS  FOR  FARM  FAMIUES  IN  PELL  GRANTS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  alleviate  a  serious  inequity  for 
many  farm  families  with  respect  to 
education.  This  inequity  denies  farm- 
ers' children  eligibility  for  student  fi- 
nancial aid. 

The  Pell  grant  program  is  the  largest 
of  the  title  IV  Higher  Education  Act 
student  aid  programs  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral appropriations.  For  academic  year 
1989-90  the  level  of  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram was  S4.48  billion,  with  approxi- 
mately 3  million  recipients  and  an  av- 
erage Pell  grant  award  of  U.460  per  stu- 
dent. 

"Need  analysis"  is  the  term  used  for 
the  process  of  determining  a  student's 
need  for  financial  assistance.  The  sys- 
tem calculates  the  total  cost  of  edu- 
cation for  a  student  at  the  individual's 
institution  of  higher  education,  then  it 
calculates  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution to  that  cost,  then  subtracts 
this  contribution  from  the  total  to  de- 
termine the  remaining  need  to  cover 
costs.  There  has  long  been  controversy 
whether  or  not  the  Pell  grant  need 
analysis  is  too  restrictive  for  the  stu- 
dents it  is  intended  to  benefit  most: 
those  with  the  lowest  incomes. 

Current  requirements  place  many 
farm  families  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage in  qualifying  under  the  need 
evaluation  for  Pell  grant  funding.  Ris- 
ing land  values  are  farmers'  primary 
assets  against  which  they  could  borrow 
to  finance  their  children's  education. 
However,  because  of  the  continuing 
farm   crisis,   they   can   rarely   borrow 


against  the  value  of  their  land.  Even  if 
they  can  borrow,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  repay  a  student  loan  during  low-in- 
come years.  Therefore,  they  not  only 
are  ineligible  for  Pell  grant  aasistance. 
but  also  unable  to  qualify  for  a  loan. 

By  eliminating  consideration  of 
home  and  farm  equity  in  the  need  anal- 
ysis for  families  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  less  than  S30,000  we  could  pro- 
vide equity  in  the  need  evaluation  for 
those  famlies  and  it  would  allow  them 
to  participate  in  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram on  a  level  playing  field  with  non- 
farm  families. 

This  bill  is  very  simple.  It  opens  up 
access,  or  rather  creates  opportunities, 
for  more  young  people  who  wish  to  fur- 
ther their  education.  The  legislation 
will  enable  many  who  may  not  have  ac- 
cess to  higher  education,  to  achieve  a 
college  degree,  making  them  a  valuable 
commodity  in  today's  work  force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  bill  their  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  712 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  TRBATMENT  OF  NONLKHnD  ASSETS. 

Section  411F(2)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070a-6(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  For  academic  year  1992-1993.  and  suc- 
ceeding academic  years,  the  term  'assets' 
shall  not  include  the  net  value  of— 

"(i)  the  family's  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence; or 

"(11)  a  family  farm  on  which  the  family  re- 
sides.".* 

•Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator firom  Idaho  in  introducing  this 
most  important  bill. 

Students  of  middle-class  families  are 
increasingly  finding  themselves  shut 
out  of  opportunities  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  attend  higher  education. 
These  middle-class  students  from  farm 
families  frequently  are  not  able  to 
qualify  for  financial  aid  because  of  the 
assets  their  families  hold  in  the  farm- 
ing operation.  This  is  because  the  cur- 
rent financial  aid  formula  assumes 
that  students'  families  can  either  liq- 
uidate their  assets  or  borrow  against 
them  to  acquire  the  funding  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  college  tuition,  room,  and 
board. 

This  is  not  realistic  for  farm  fami- 
lies, however.  They  cannot  liquidate 
assets— those  assets  produce  the  in- 
come the  family  lives  on.  Selling  the 
farm  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
quitting  a  job.  Neither  are  farm  fami- 
lies able  to  borrow  against  those  farm 
assets.  Farm  assets  are  often  already 
leveraged  and  tight  credit  conditions 
that  are  inherent  in  agriculture  pro- 


hibit many  farmers  from  encumbering 
their  farm  equity  for  credit  needs  unre- 
lated to  the  farm  operation.  The  effect 
of  the  current  policy  is  that  young  peo- 
ple in  moderate-income  farm  families 
cannot  obtain  funding  to  attend  higher 
education  without  eroding  the  income 
base  of  their  family's  farm. 

This  legislation  does  not,  however, 
provide  any  perks  to  affluent  farm 
families.  The  equity  value  of  the  t&m- 
ily  farm  and  the  family  home  would  be 
excluded  from  students'  needs  analysis 
only  for  families  whose  incomes  are 
less  than  $30,000. 

This  legrislation  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  Even  more  impor- 
tantly, it  is  fair.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  this  same  provision  at 
least  twice  before,  but  the  legislation 
with  which  it  was  included  was  not 
passed  by  the  House.  I  applaud  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
and  hope  that  it  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  legislation  which  will  reau- 
thorize the  Higher  Education  Act.* 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Symms,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  eliminate  consideration 
of  home  and  farm  equity  in  the  needs 
analysis  with  respect  to  eligibility  for 
student  financial  aid.  The  bill  being  in- 
troduced today  will  place  farm  fan:iilies 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  less 
than  S30,000  on  a  more  level  playing 
field  with  nonfarm  families  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  Pell  Grant  Progrram. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from 
students  in  my  State  of  Wyoming  com- 
plaining that  current  requii'ements  of 
the  Pell  Grant  Program  put  them  at  a 
severe  disadvantage.  Rising  property 
values  frequently  put  their  i>arents 
over  the  income  threshold  for  eligi- 
bility. Yet  more  often  than  not,  their 
parents  cannot  afford  to  borrow 
against  their  valuable  fcu^n  property 
due  to  the  farm  crisis  and  low  annual 
incomes.  And,  even  if  those  students  do 
borrow  money  to  go  to  school,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  repay  the  loan. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  everyone 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend college.  We  would  be  remiss  in  our 
duties  if  we  did  not  improve  access  to 
higher  education  for  those  who  have 
the  skills  and  are  eager  to  learn.  The 
main  purpose  for  creating  the  grant 
program  was  to  improve  student  aid 
delivery  and  bring  more  equity  and 
uniformity  into  the  distribution  of  stu- 
dent financial  assistance.  This  legisla- 
tion furthers  that  goal. 

At  the  University  of  Wyoming  during 
the  last  school  year,  there  were  2,990 
Pell  grants  awarded.  The  average  grant 
was  Sl,509  for  two  semesters.  Among 
arts  and  sciences  students,  817  of  them 
received  an  average  grant  of  $1,513.  At 
the  colleges  of  agriculture,  English, 
education,  commerce  and  industry,  and 
health  sciences,  1,820  students  received 
an  average  Pell  grant  of  $1,544.  The 
family  incomes  of  dependent  students 
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averaged  only  $19,206.  For  independent 
students,  their  average  income  was 
$7,584  per  year.  These  incomes  are  very 
low,  yet  the  average  Pell  grant  is  also 
well  below  the  maximum  allowable 
grant  of  S3.100.  This  proposal  will  en- 
sure that  more  Wyoming  families  have 
access  to  student  financial  assistance. 

Later  in  this  Congress,  we  will  reau- 
thorize the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  I  anticipate  that  in  that  process 
there  will  be  much  debate  over  the  im- 
balance between  loan  and  grant  assist- 
ance. In  recent  years,  loans  have  re- 
placed grants  as  the  main  source  of 
student  financial  assistance  due  to 
tight  budgets  and  skyrocketing  college 
costs.  As  a  result  students  incur  sig- 
nificant debt  and  suffer  grave  con- 
sequences if  they  default  on  their 
loans.  This  is  a  universal  problem  and 
one  which,  if  unchecked,  will  only  get 
worse  as  college  costs  continue  to  rise. 
For  that  reason  and  many  others,  I 
hope  that  we  will  closely  review  the 
methodology  for  assessing  the  needs 
analysis  for  student  loans.  In  that  con- 
text, I  virge  my  colleagues  to  give  every 
favorable  consideration  to  this  sensible 
approach  to  broadening  Pell  grant  eli- 
gibility.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Garn)  (by  request): 
S.  713.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal 
deposit  insurance  system,  to  improve 
the  supervision  and  regulation  of  feder- 
ally insured  depository  institutions,  to 
reform  the  financial  services  industry 
as  to  the  activities  in  which  that  in- 
dustry may  engage,  to  consolidate  the 
regulatory  structure  for  depository  in- 
stitutions, to  recapitalize  the  bank  in- 
surance fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  SAFETY  AND 
CONSUMER  CHOICE  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1991— the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  banking  legis- 
lation. Senator  Garn  joins  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  713 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  saoirr  Tmx;  table  or  contdtts. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  contents.— 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 

REFORM 

Subtitle  A— Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

Reform 

Sec.  101.  Deposit  and  pass-through  Insurance. 


Sec.  1 92.  Deposit  solicitation  restricted. 

Sec.  ]  [)3.  Least-cost  resolution. 

Sec.  1 M.  Risk-based  assessments. 

Sec.  |05.  Restrictions  on  federally  insured 
State  bank  activities. 

Sec.  1)6.  E^xamlnatlons. 

Sec.  :  07.  Market  value  and  other  disclosure. 

Sec.  |08.  Capital  standards  and  interest  rate 
risk. 

Sec.  ^09.  Requirements  to  expense  deposit 
with    National    Credit    Union 
Share  Insurance  Fund. 
Subtitle  B— Reinsurance  Demonstration 
Project 

Sec.  116.  Reinsurance  demonstration  project. 

'  TTLE  n— FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

MODERNIZATION 

Si4>title  A— Financial  Services  Holding 

Companies 

Sec.  |01.  Financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies. 

Sec.  ^2.  Acquisition  of  banks. 

Sec.  )03.  Interests  in  nonbanklng  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  tA.  Diversified  holding  companies. 

Sec.  i  )5.  Administration. 

Sec.  V6.  Reservation  of  rights  to  States;  pre- 
emption of  anti-affiliation  pro- 
visions. 

Sec.  *7.  Penalties. 

Sec.  i)6.  Conforming  amendments  to  judicial 
review  provision. 

Sec.  1)9.  Antitrust  review. 

Sec.  S 10.  Technical  amendment. 

Sec.  ill.  Effective  date. 

Sec.  |12.  Application  of  the  limitations  on 
tying  arrangements  and  insider 
lending  to  financial  services 
holding  and  diversifled  holding 
companies. 

Sec.  213.  Provisions  exempting  financial 
services  holding  companies 
from  the  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  act. 

Subtitle  B— Financial  Activities  of  National 
Banks 

Sec.  (l.  Amendments  to  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933. 

Sec.  t22.  Insurance  activities  of  national 
banks. 

Sec.  |23.  Amendments  to  sections  23A  and 
23B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Sec.  J  J4.  Customer  disclosure. 

Sec.  J  25.  Bankers'  banks. 

Si  btltle  O-Non-banking  Activities  of 
oreign  Banks  In  the  United  States 

Sec.  J31.  Amendments  to  the  International 

Banking  Act  of  1987. 

Subtitle  D — Amendments  to  the  Securities 

Acts 

Sec.  |41.  Amendments  to  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933. 

Sec.  f42.  Amendments  to  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934. 

Sec.  t43.  Amendments  to  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

Sec.  Jt4.  Removal  of  the  exclusion  from  the 
definition  of  investment  adviser 
for  banks  tliat  advise  invest- 
ment companies. 

Sec.  945.  Treatment  of  bank  common  trust 
funds. 

Sec.  f46.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion study  of  bank  insurance 
pooled  Investment  vehicles. 

Sec.  J 17.  Effective  date. 

Si  btltle  E— Prompt  Corrective  Action 
Sec.  J  51.  Prompt  corrective  action. 

^btltle  F— Nationwide  Banking  and 
Branching 
Sec.  ^1.  Nationwide  banking. 


Sec.  262. 


Sec.    264. 
Sec.  265. 


Sec.  266. 
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Interstate  branching  by  national 

banks. 

Sec.  263.  Interstate  consolidation  or  merger 

of    national    banks    or    State 

banks  with  national  banks. 

Interstate    branching    by    State 

banks. 
Interstate  branching  and  banking 

by  foreign  banks, 
[nterstate  acquisitions  by  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies. 
Sec.  267.  Affective  dates. 

TITLE  m— REGULATORY 

RESTRUCTURING 

Subtitle  ^—Office  of  Depository  Institutions 

Supervision 
Sec.  301.  I^tablishment  of  the  Office  of  De- 
pository    Institutions     Super- 
vision. 
Sec.  302.  definitions. 
Sec.  303.  ipirector  of  the  Office  of  Depository 

Institutions  Supervision. 
Sec.  304.  Authority  of  the  Director. 
Sec.  305.  Personnel. 
Sec.  306.  Regulations  and  orders. 
F  unding. 

B— Interim  Provisions;  Transfer  of 


Sec.  307 
Subtitle 


Func  Jions.  Personnel,  and  Property 


Sec.  312. 
Sec.  313. 


Sec. 


Subtitle 


Sec.  361 
TTTLi 


Sec.  311.  ]  Qterlm  provisions  for  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision. 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  abol- 
ished. 
Dffice  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency abolished. 
Subtltl !  C— Regulatory  and  Supervisory 
Responsibility 
Sec.  321. 1  ransfer  of  powers  and  duties. 
Sec.  322.  ;  Lppropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy. 
Sec.  323.  E  xamlnations. 
Sec.  324.  C  onformlng  amendments. 
Sec.  325.  A  ppointment  of  a  receiver. 

Subtltl  s  D— Transfer  of  Federal  Deposit 

Insi  ranee  Corporation  Authority 

Sec.  331.  /  mendments  to  the  Federal  Deposit 

Insurance  Act. 
Sec.  332.  /  mendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve 

Act. 
Sec.  333.  £  avlngs  provisions. 
Sec.  334.  '  "ransfer  of  personnel  and  property. 

Sub  ;ltle  E— Litigation  Authority 
Sec.  341. 1  itlgatlon  authority. 

Subtltl !  F— Reorganization  of  Boards  of 
Directors 
Sec.  351.  1  'ederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Board  of  Directors. 
352.  1  lational  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Board  of  Directors. 
G — Savings    Provisions    for    the 
Transfei    of  Authority  From  the  Board  of 
Govemc  rs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  the  D  Irector 

£  avlngs  Provisions. 
IV— BANK  INSURANCE  FUND 
RECAPITALIZATION 
Subtit  e  A— Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Borrowing 
Sec.  401.  1  "ederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion borrowing. 
Sec.  402.  /  mendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act. 
Subtit  le  B— Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Assessments 
Sec.  411.  >  [aximum  aggregate  assessment. 
Sec.  412.  ]  tank  insurance  fund  borrowing  as- 
sessment. 
TITLE  V  -MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Subt  Itle  A— Pajrment  System  Risk 
Reduction 
Sec.  SOI.  F  indings  and  purpose. 


Sec.  502.  Def 
Sec.  503.  Bill 
Sec.  504.  Cle 
Sec.  505.  Pre 

Subtitle  B- 

Sec.  511.  Am 

Subtitle  C- 
Sec.  521.  Hoi 
Sec.  522.  Ret 
Sec.  523.  Fal 
Subtitle  D 
Sec.  531.  An 

SubtiUe : 

Sec.  541.  Pi 

TITLE  VI— • 

Subtitli 

Sec.  601.  Se^ 

Sec.  602.  Trs 

Subtitle 

Sec.  611.  Am 

Sec.   612.   A 

Sec.  613.  An 

Sec.  614.  A 

Sec.  615.  A 

Sec.  6i6.  A 

Sec.  617.  An 

Sec.   618.   A 

Sec.  619.  An 

Sec.  620.  An 

Sec.  621.  An 

Sec.  622.   A 

Sec.   623.   A 

Sec.  624.   A 

Sec.   625.   A 

Sec.    626.    A 

Sec.  627.  An 
SubtiUe  C- 

Sec.  631.  Rei 

Su 

Sec.  641.  Eff 
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RO  VISIONS 
sm  Risk 


Sec.  502.  Definitions. 

Sec.  503.  Bilateral  netting. 

Sec.  504.  Clearing  organization  netting. 

Sec.  505.  Preemption. 

Subtitle  B— Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 

of  1978 
Sec.  511.  Amendments  to  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  of  1978. 
Subtitle  C— Reduction  In  Regulatory  Burden 
Sec.  521.  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act. 
Sec.  522.  Regulatory  burden  study. 
Sec.  523.  Fair  bousing  reporting. 

Subtitle  D— Expedited  Funds  Availability 
Sec.  531.  Amendment  to  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  Act. 
Subtitle  E— Final  Settlement  Payment 
Procedure 
Sec.  541.  Final  Settlement  Payment  Proce- 
dure. 
TITL.E  VI— TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 
Subtitle  A— Severability;  Transition 
References 

Sec.  601.  Severability. 

Sec.  602.  Transition  references. 

Subtitle  B— Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments 

Sec.  611.  Amendment  to  Acts  codified  in  title 

2,  United  States  Code. 
Sec.    612.    Amendments    to    title    5.    United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  613.  Amendment  to  Act  codified  in  title 

7,  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  614.   Amendments  to  title  11.   United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  615.  Amendments  to  Acts  codified  in 

title  12.  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  616.  Amendments  to  Acts  codifled  in 

title  15.  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  617.  Amendment  to  Act  codified  In  title 

16.  United  States  Code. 
Sec.   618.   Amendments   to   title   18,   United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  619.  Amendment  to  Act  codified  in  title 

22.  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  620.  Amendment  to  Act  codified  in  title 

25.  United  States  Code. 
S«c.  621.  Amendments  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966. 
Sec.  622.   Amendments  to  title  28,  United 

States  Code. 
Sec.   623.   Amendments   to   title  31.   United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  624.  Amendments  to  Acts  codified  In 

title  42.  United  States  Code. 
Sec.   625.   Amendments   to   title   44,   United 

States  Code. 
Sec.   626.   Amendment   to   title   46,   United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  627.  Amendments  to  Public  Law  101-647. 

Subtitle  C— Repeal  of  Obsolete  Provisions  of 

Law 
Sec.  631.  Repeal  of  obsolete  provisions  of  law. 

Subtitle  D— Effective  Date 
S«c.  641.  Effective  date. 
8BC.  a.  PURPOsta 
The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  To  return  deposit  insurance  coverage  to 
Its  original  purposes  of  protecting  small  de- 
positors and  promoting  Qnancing  stability. 

(2)  To  strengthen  the  role  of  capital  in  in- 
sured depository  institutions. 

(3)  To  enhance  the  supervision  of  insured 
depository  institutions. 

(4)  To  restrict  risky  activities  of  insured 
depository  Institutions. 

(5)  To  permit  nationwide  banking  and 
branching. 

(6)  To  aathorlM  the  establishment  of  fi- 
nancial services  holding  companies  to  permit 


companies  owning  depository  institutions  to 
engage  in  other  financial  activities  with  ap- 
propriate safeguards. 

(7)  To  promote  consumer  convenience  by 
permitting  banking  organizations  a  broader 
range  of  financial  products. 

(8)  To  simplify  the  regulatory  structure  for 
depository  institutions  by  establishing  a 
consolidated  regulatory  agency,  the  Office  of 
Depository  institutions  Supervision. 

(9)  To  recapitalize  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 

REFORM 

Subtitle  A— Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

Reform 

sec.  101.  DEFOfflT  AND  PASS-TRROUGH  INSUR- 
ANCK. 

(a)  Definitions  Relating  to  Insured  Depos- 
its.— 

(1)  Section  3<m)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(m))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'insured  deposit'  means  the  net  amount  due 
to  any  depositor  for  deposits  In  an  insured 
depository  Institution  less  any  part  thereof 
which  is  in  excess  of  SIOO.OOO  as  such  net 
amount  is  determined  In  accordance  with 
section  11(a)  of  this  Act.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  term  'insured  deposit'  shall  not 
Include — 

"(A)  funds  obtained  or  accepted,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  or  through  any  deposit 
broker,  as  defined  in  subsection  (y)  of  this 
section,  for  deposit  into  one  or  more  deposit 
accounts;  provided,  however,  that  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  apply  to  any  insured  de- 
pository Institution  for  which  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  (Corporation  or  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  has  been  appointed 
as  conservator  or  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  has  appointed  a  conservator 
and  such  conservator  has  determined  that 
the  acceptance  of  such  funds— 

"(1)  is  not  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice; 
and 

"(11)  either- 

"(I)  is  necessary  to  enable  the  institution 
to  meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors  or  pay 
its  obligations  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness; or 

"(II)  is  consistent  with  the  conservator's 
fiduciary  duty  to  minimize  the  losses  of  the 
institution;  and 

"(B)  A  depository  institution  Investment 
contract  or  similar  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween an  insured  depository  Institution  and 
an  employee  benefit  plan  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(3)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1002).  including  a 
plan  described  in  section  401(d)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  401(d)), 
which  contract  is  nontransferable  and  pro- 
vides for  the  deposit  of  funds  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  at  a  specified  rate  of 
interest  whether  or  not  the  funds  can  be 
withdrawn  without  penalty  prior  to  matu- 
rity.". 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (x)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(yXD  DKPOsrr  broker.— The  term  'deposit 
brolter'  means — 

"(A)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
placing  deposits,  or  facillUting  the  place- 
ment of  deposits,  of  third  parties  with  in- 
sured depository  Institutions  or  the  business 
Of  placing  deposits  with  insured  depository 


institutions  for  the  purpose  of  selling  Inter- 
ests In  those  deposits  to  third  parties;  or 

"(B)  an  agent  or  trustee  who  establishes  a 
deposit  account  to  facilitate  a  business  ar- 
rangement with  an  insured  depository  insti- 
tution to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  account  to 
fund  a  prearranged  loan. 

"(2)  Exclusions.- The  term  'deposit 
broker'  does  not  include — 

"(A)  an  insured  depository  institution  with 
respect  to  funds  placed  with  that  depository 
Institution  or  any  other  insured  depository 
institution; 

"(B)  an  employee,  as  defined  in  section 
29(b).  of  an  Insured  depository  institution, 
with  respect  to  funds  placed  with  the  em- 
ploying depository  institution; 

"(C)  a  trust  department  of  an  Insured  de- 
pository Institution,  if  the  trust  in  question 
has  not  been  established  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  placing  funds  with  insured  depository 
Institutions; 

"(D)  the  trustee  of  a  pension  or  other  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  with  respect  to  funds  of 
the  plan; 

"(E)  a  person  acting  as  a  plan  adminis- 
trator or  an  investment  adviser  in  connec- 
tion with  a  iwnsion  plan  or  other  employee 
benefit  plan  provided  that  such  person  Is  per- 
forming managerial  functions  with  respect 
to  the  plan; 

"(F)  the  trustee  of  a  testamentary  ac- 
coimt; 

"(G)  the  trustee  of  an  Irrevocable  trust 
(other  than  one  described  in  paragrai>h 
(IHB)).  as  long  as  the  trust  in  question  has 
not  been  established  for  the  jirlmary  purpose 
of  placing  funds  with  insured  depositoir  in- 
stitutions; 

"(H)  a  trustee  or  custodian  of  a  pension  or 
profit  sharing  plan  qualified  under  section 
401(d)  or  403(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986;  or 

"(I)  an  agent  or  nominee  whose  primary 
purpose  is  not  the  placement  of  funds  with 
depository  institutions." 

(b)  Insurance  of  Deposfts.- 

(1)  Insured  Amounts  Payable.— Section 
ll(aKl)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1821(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)(A)  The  C^orporation  shall  insure  the 
deposits  of  all  Insured  depository  institu- 
tions as  provided  In  this  Act.  The  maximum 
amount  of  the  insured  deposit  of  any  deposi- 
tor shall  be  SIOO.OOO  per  insured  depository 
institution  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

"(B)  All  deposits  shall  be  registered  under 
the  taxpayer  identification  number  or  em- 
ployer identification  number  of  each  deposi- 
tor. For  the  purpose  of  aggregating  and  at- 
tributing deposits  the  Corporation  may  con- 
sider additional  information  contained  in 
the  records  of  the  Insured  depository  institu- 
tion or  made  available  by  the  depositor. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  determlnltig  the 
amount  due  to  any  depositor  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Corporation  shall  aggregate 
the  amounts  of  all  deposits  in  the  insured  de- 
pository Institution  which  are  maintained  by 
a  depositor  or  by  others  for  the  benefit  of  the 
depositor.  The  amount  due  to  a  depositor  is 
the  lesser  of  the  amount  calculated  here- 
under, or  SIOO.OOO.  For  the  purpose  of  aggre- 
gating amounts  due  to  a  depositor,  the  fol- 
lowing shall  apply— 

"(i)  deposits  registered  under  the  same  tax- 
payer identification  number  or  employer 
identification  number  of  one  depositor  shall 
be  attributed  to  that  depositor 

"(11)  deposits  registered  under  the  taxpayer 
identification  number  or  employer  Identi- 
fication number  of  more  than  one  depositor 
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shall  be  attxibuted  equally,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  the  deposit  account  records, 
among  those  depositors; 

"(ill)  deposits  consisting  of  a  revocable 
trust  or  similar  account  shall  be  attributed 
to  the  settlor  or  grantor  of  the  deposit  ac- 
count; 

"(vl)  deposits  maintained  by  an  Individual 
or  entity  (including  an  Insured  depository  in- 
stitution) acting  as  an  agent,  custodian, 
nominee,  conservator  or  in  a  similar  capac- 
ity on  behalf  of  a  principal  (other  than  an  in- 
sured depository  institution)  shall  be  attrib- 
uted to  such  principal;  and 

"(V)  such  other  attribution  to  a  depositor 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  determines  by  reg- 
ulation not  to  be  unduly  burdensome  and 
costly  to  calculate;  provided  that  the  deposi- 
tor has  control  over  the  deposit  account  and 
that  such  attribution  would  be  consistent 
with  the  insurance  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  due  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Corporation  shall  not  provide  de- 
posit insurance  coverage  on  a  prorata  or 
pass-through  basis  to  a  participant  in  or  ben- 
eficiary of  an  employee  benefit  plan,  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(3)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1(X)2). 
including  a  plan  described  in  section  401(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C. 
Ml),  other  than  a  participant  in  or  bene- 
ficiary of  an  individual  account  plan,  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(34)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1033)  or 
a  plan  described  in  section  401(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1966  (26  U.S.C.  401(d)), 
under  which  participants  and  beneficiaries 
have  the  right  to  direct  the  investment  of  as- 
sets held  in  individual  accounts  maintained 
on  their  behalf. 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (C)(iv), 
the  Corporation  shall  provide  separate  de- 
posit insurance  coverage  on  a  pro-rata  or 
pass-through  basis  if— 

"(1)  the  deposit  account  is  maintained  for  a 
business  purpose. 

"(ii)  the  principal  or  beneficiary  does  not 
have  any  control  over  where  the  funds  are 
deposited; 

"(ill)  the  deposit  account  is  not  main- 
tained for  investment  purposes;  and 

"(iv)  the  deposit  account  is  not  maintained 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  in- 
surance coverage. 

"(F)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  adopt 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement this  subsection  and  subsection  (1X3) 
and  to  clarify  the  insurance  coverage  there- 
under.". 

"(2)  Certain  RETntEiiENT  Accounts.— Sec- 
tion ll(aK3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(aK3))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3KA)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)(C) 
relating  to  the  amount  of  deposit  insurance 
available  for  the  account  of  any  one  deposi- 
tor, deposits  in  an  Insured  depository  insti- 
tution made  in  connection  with  an  individ- 
ual retirement  account,  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966, 
and  an  individual  account  plan  defined  in 
section  3(34)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1033),  or  plan 
described  in  section  401(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966,  under  which  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  have  the  right  to  di- 
rect the  investment  of  assets  held  in  individ- 
ual accounts  maintained  on  their  behalf  by 
the  plan,  shall  be  aggregated  and  insured  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  S100,000  per  pcutici- 
pant  per  insured  depository  institution. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
amount  aggregated  for  Insurance  coverage 


hereui  der  shall  consist  of  the  present  vested 
and  ascertainable  interest  of  each  partici- 
pant dnder  the  plan,  excluding  any  remain- 
der inferest  created  by,  or  as  a  result  of,  the 
plan. 

"(3)  fcERTAiN  Trust  FVnds.— Section  7(1)  of 
the  F(  deral  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1817(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Insurance  of  Trust  Funds.— Trust 
funds  beld  on  deposit  by  an  insured  deposi- 
tory ii  istitution  as  trustee  pursuant  to  irrev- 
ocable trusts,  established  pursuant  to  stat- 
ute or  written  trust  agreements,  shall  be  in- 
sured n  an  amount  not  to  exceed  S100,000  for 
each  t  -ust  estate.  When  such  trust  funds  are 
deposi  xA  by  the  fiduciary  depository  insti- 
tution in  another  insured  depository  institu- 
tion, I  uch  trust  funds  shall  be  similarly  in- 
sured X)  the  fiduciary  depository  institution 
accord  Ing  to  the  trust  estates  represented. 
The  B  lard  of  Directors  may  adopt  such  regu- 
lation I  as  may  be  necessary  to  clarify  the  in- 
suran<  e  coverage  under  this  subsection  and 
to  pre  icribe  the  manner  of  reporting  and  de- 
posi til  ig  such  trust  funds.". 

"(4)  REOUtATiONS.— For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
mulga:.ing  regulations,  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  A  :t,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  review 
the  ca  Mtcities  and  rights  in  which  deposit  ac- 
count! are  maintained  and  for  which  deposit 
insure  ace  coverage  is  provided  by  the  Cor- 
porati  )n.  At  the  end  of  such  period,  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  promulgate  regula- 
tions, to  be  effective  not  earlier  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  t  lat  provide  for  separate  insurance  cov- 
erage for  the  dmerent  capacities  and  rights 
in  whl  ch  deposit  accounts  are  maintained  if 
a  dete  rmination  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rector i  that  such  separate  insurance  cov- 
erage Is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tectln  r  small  depositors  and  limiting  the 
undue  expansion  of  deposit  insurance  cov- 
erage and  is  consistent  with  the  insurance 
provis  ions  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

"(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  ef- 
fectiv  I  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  th  s  Act.  Such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  any  time  deposit  that  was  entered 
into  b  »fore  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  tl  at  matures  more  than  two  years  after 
the  d  ite  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
ameni  ments  shall  apply,  however,  to  any  re- 
newal or  rollover  of  a  time  deposit  that  oc- 
curs I  lore  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enact!  nent  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Feasibility  Study.— 

"(1)  In  General.— The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
suram  :e.  Corporation,  in  conjunction  with 
such  consultants  and  technical  experts  as 
the  (Corporation  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of|  implementing  a  system  of  deposit  in- 
surance based  on  systemwide  limitations  on 
coverage  for  each  depositor.  The  study  shall 
include  detailed,  technical  analysis  of  the 
costs  land  benefits  associated  with  the  least 
expensive  way  to  implement  the  system.  As 
part  ^f  the  study,  the  Corporation  shall  in- 
vestiOEite,  review  and  evaluate— 

"(A)  the  data  systems  that  would  be  re- 
quirei  to  implement  the  system; 

"(BJ  the  reporting  burdens  of  such  a  sys- 
tem (ii  individual  depository  institutions; 

"(C|  the  interface  with  existing  data  proc- 
essing systems  maintained  by  depository  in- 
stitutions; and 

"(DJ  the  use  of  a  selective  audit  of  deposi- 
tors Q)r  compliance  after  the  resolution  of  a 
failedl  depository  institution. 

"(2)1  Survey.— As  part  of  the  feasibility 
study  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  S  'stem  shall  conduct,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  &$  necessary,  a  survey  of  the  owner- 
ship of  deppsits  held  by  Individuals  Including 
the  dollar  {amount  of  deposits  held,  the  type 
of  deposit  iaccounts  held  and  the  type  of  fi- 
nancial ln4titutions  in  which  the  deposit  ac- 
counts ar«(  held.  The  results  of  the  survey 
shall  be  piiovided  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  not  later  than  one  year 
from  the  (fate  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
analysis  ^d  inclusion  in  the  feasibility 
study.        I 

"(3)  Reptrt  to  Congress.— Hot  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Ftederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
containing!  ^  detailed  statement  of  findings 
made  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study 
conducted  lUnder  this  section,  including  such 
reconrnienflations  for  administrative  and  leg- 
islative aistion  as  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

"(e)  CONfORMING  AMENDMENTS.- 

"(1)  Section  11(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(aK2))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  lew  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Eaoh  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  Unltec^  States,  of  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  of  j  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  any 
Territory  jof  the  United  States,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  of  (Juam,  of  American  Samoa,  of  the 
Trust  Termtory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, of  aoy  county,  or  any  municipality,  or 
of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  herein 
called  'public  unit',  having  official  custody 
of  public  funds  and  lawfully  depositing  the 
same  in  in  insured  depository  institution 
shall,  for  j  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  oil  insured  deposits,  be  deemed  a  de- 
positor in  such  custodial  capacity  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  other  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  same  or  any  public 
unit  having  official  custody  of  public  funds 
and  lawfully  depositing  the  same  in  an  in- 
sured depository  institution  in  a  custodial 
capacity.'! 

(2)  Sectipn  12(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Ait  (12  U.S.C.  1822(c))  is  amended  by 
inserting  '♦as  provided  in  section  1821(a)(1)(B) 
or"  after  'JExcept". 

SEC.  in.  DEPOSIT  SOUCITA'ntm  restrictkd. 

(a)  In  GIneral.— Section  29  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1831f)  is 
amended  vp  read  as  follows: 

"8EC.  ».  Di(K»tt  SoUcitatiaa  RaMrktad. 

"(a)  In  General.— No  insured  depository 
institution  which  does  not  meet  the  applica- 
ble minimum  capital  requirements,  or  em- 
ployee of  ^ny  such  institution,  shall  engage, 
directly  of  indirectly,  in  the  solicitation  of 
deposits  ^y  offering  rates  of  interest  (with 
respect  tq  such  deposits)  which  are  signifi- 
cantly hlgtoer  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  in- 
terest on  deposits  offered  by  other  insured 
depository  institutions  in  such  institution's 
normal  market  areas. 

"(b)  Employee.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, tl^e  term  'employee'  means  any  em- 
ployee— 

"(1)  who  is  employed  on  a  full-time  or  part- 
time  basis  by  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion; I 

"(2)  wh^se  compensation  is  primarily  in 
the  form  of  a  salary; 

"(3)  wh4  does  not  share  such  employee's 
compensation  with  a  deposit  broker;  and 

"(4)  whcBe  office  sp^e  or  place  of  business 
is  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
sured depasitory  institution  which  employes 
such  individual.". 
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(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

8EC.  10*.  LKAST^^OeT  RKSOLUTION. 

(a)  Section  13(c)(4)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(c)(4))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  (i)  With  respect  to  any  insured  deposi- 
tory institution,  the  Corporation  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  or  make  payments  only  in 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
Corporation's  obligations  to  that  institu- 
tion's insured  depositors  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  affected  deposit  insurance  fund  whether 
by  insured  deposit  payout,  insured  deposit 
transfer,  or  such  other  least-cost  method  as 
determined  by  the  Corporation  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B). 

"(ii)  Nothwithstanding  clause  (i),  the  Cor- 
poration shall  provide  assistance  or  make 
payments  to  satisfy,  in  whole  or  in  i>art,  the 
institution's  liability  to  its  uninsured  de- 
positors if  such  assistance  or  i>ayment8 
would  constitute  the  least-cost  method  of  re- 
solving the  depository  institution."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (A)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: 

"(B)  In  making  determinations  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Corporation  shall— 

"(1)  evaluate  alternatives  on  a  present 
value  basis,  using  a  realistic  discount  rate; 
document  that  evaluation;  retain  that  docu- 
mentation for  not  less  than  five  years;  and 
treat  the  Federal  tax  revenues  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  forego  as  the  result  of  a  pro- 
posed transaction,  to  the  extent  reasonably 
ascertainable,  as  if  they  were  revenues  fore- 
gone by  the  affected  deposit  Insurance  fund, 
and 

"(11)  determine  and  compare  the  costs  of 
assistance  or  liquidation  as  of  the  date  on 
which  the  Corporation  makes  the  determina- 
tion to  provide  assistance  under  this  Act, 
except  that  the  Corporation  shall  not  con- 
sider the  impact  of  such  a  transaction  on  the 
financial  system. 

"(C)  Upon  a  joint  determination  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  Corporation  would  be  unable  to  re- 
solve an  insured  depository  institution  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (A)  without 
causing  a  servere  adverse  impact  utwn  the  fi- 
nancial system,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with 
the  Corporation  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  shall  direct 
the  Corporation  to  provide  assistance  or 
make  payments  to  an  insured  depository  in- 
stitution to  satisfy  the  institution's  liability 
to  its  depositors  or  take  such  other  action  as 
determined  to  be  necessary  to  lessen  the  risk 
posed  by  such  depository  Institution.". 

(b)  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (iK3)(A),  by  striking  "The 
Corporation  may"  and  inserting  instead 
"Subject  to  section  13(c)(4)  of  this  Act,  the 
Corporation  may"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (m)(l),  by  striking  "As 
soon  as  possible"  and  inserting  instead  "Sub- 
ject to  section  13(c)(4)  of  this  Act,  as  soon  as 
possible";  tuid 

(3)  in  subsection  (n)(IKA).  by  striking 
"When  1  or  more"  and  inserting  instead 
"Subject  to  section  13(c)(4)  of  this  Act,  when 
1  or  more". 

(c)  Section  13(c)  or  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(c))  is  amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  by  striking  "The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorised in  its  sole  discretion  and"  and  in- 
serting instead  "Subject  to  paragraph  (4), 
the  Corporation  is  authorized"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "or" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  ";  or" 
and  inserting  instead  a  period;  and 

(D)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C);  (2)  in 
paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "In 
order  to"  and  inserting  instead  "Subject  to 
paragraph  (4),  in  order  to  "; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)(i),  by  inserting 
"or"  after  the  semicolon; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B)(il),  by  striking  "; 
or"  and  inserting  instead  a  period;  and 

(D)  by  striking  subparagraph  (BKlii). 

(d)  Section  13(1)(7)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(iK7))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  The  assistance  provided  to  a  qualined 
depository  institution  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section must  result  in  the  least-cost  to  the 
affected  deposit  insurance  fund  as  provided 
in  subsection  (C)(4).". 

(e)  Section  13(iKl)(A)(i)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1823(k)(l)(A)(i))  is  amended  by  striking  "de- 
termining that  severe"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Corporation"  the  second  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  instead  "a  determina- 
tion made  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)(4)(C)(i),  the  CorporaUon". 

(f)  ES-FEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  104.  RISK-BASED  ASSESSMENTS. 

(a)  Assessment  Rates.- 

(1)  Section  7(b)(l)(C)(i)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(b)(lKC)(l)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "the  greater  of  0.15 
percent  or";  and 

(2)  Section  7(bKl)(D)(l)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(bKl)(D)(l)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "the  greater  of  0.15 
percent  or". 

(b)  Risk-Based  Assessments.— Section  7(b) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1817(b))  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (10),  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new 
paragraph  (9): 

"(9)  Risk-Based  Assessments.— 

"(A)  In  General.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(1),  the  Board  of  Directors  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, establish  a  risk-based  assessment  sys- 
tem for  insured  depository  institutions. 

"(B)  Risk-Based  Assessment  System  De- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'risk-based  assessment  system'  means  a 
system  relating  insured  depository  institu- 
tions' assessment  rates  to  the  risk  those  in- 
stitutions pose  to  the  affected  deposit  insur- 
ance fund. 

"(C)  Provisions  appucable  to  estabush- 
MENT  OF  System. — In  establishing  an  assess- 
ment system  under  subparagraph  (A),  assess- 
ment rates  shall  be  established  based  upon 
categories  of  risk.  In  determining  the  cat- 
egories of  risk,  the  Board  of  Directors— 

"(1)  shall  use  the  ratio  of  capital  to  risk- 
weighted  assets  for  the  insured  depository 
institutions;  and 

"(11)  may  use  the  following  criteria — 

"(I)  the  activities  conducted  by  insured  de- 
pository institutions; 

"(U)  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  insured 
depository  Institutions;  and 

"(HI)  such  circumstances,  conditions,  ac- 
tivities or  other  risk  factors  that  the  Board 


of  Directors  determines  may  appropriately 
be  taken  into  account.". 

(b)    PROMULGATION    OF    REGULATIONS.— Not 

later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  promulgate  the  regulations  required  by 
section  7(b)(9)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.  Such  regulations  shall  become  ef- 
fective not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SBC.     106. 


m- 


RESTRlCnOMS    ON    FEDKRAIXT 
SURED  STATE  BANK  ACTfVrTIBS. 

(a)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  23  the  following  new  section: 

-SBC.   S4.  ACnvmES  OP  FEDERALLY  IN8URKD 
STATE  BANKa 

"(a)  In  General.— Beginning  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Safety  and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of 
1991,  an  Insured  State  bank  may  not  engage 
as  principal  in  any  type  of  activity  that  is 
not  permissible  for  a  national  bank  unless— 

"(1)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  (Cor- 
poration has  determined  that  the  activity 
would  pose  no  signiacant  risk  to  the  affected 
deposit  insurance  fund;  and 

"(2)  the  State  bank  is,  and  continues  to  be, 
in  compliance  with  minimum  capital  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency. 

"(b)  Equity  Investments  by  State  Banks.- 

"(1)  In  General.— a  State  bank  may  not 
directly  or  indirectly  acquire  or  retain  any 
equity  investment  of  a  type  that  is  not  per- 
missible for  a  national  bask. 

"(2)  Exception  for  Certain  Subsioi- 
ARiES.- Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  a 
State  bank  from  acquiring  or  retaining  an 
equity  investment  in  a  subsidiary  of  which 
the  State  bank  is  a  majority  owner. 

"(3)  Transition  Rule.— 

"(A)  In  General.— The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  shall  require  any  State 
bank  to  divest  any  equity  investment  the  re- 
tention of  which  is  not  permissible  under 
this  subsection  as  quickly  as  can  be  pru- 
dently done,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than 
five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 
Choice  Act  of  1991. 

"(B)  TREATMENT  OF  NONCOMPLIANCE  DUR- 
ING Divestment.— With  respect  to  any  equity 
investment  held  by  any  State  bank  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Safety  and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of 
1991,  the  bank  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  prohibition  in  this  sub- 
section on  retaining  such  investment  so  long 
as  the  bank  complies  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Corporation 
for  divesting  such  investments. 

"(c)  Subsidiaries  of  federally  insured 
State  banks.- 

"(1)  In  General.— Beginning  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Safety  and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of 
1991.  a  subsidiary  of  an  insured  State  bank 
may  no  engage  as  principal  in  any  type  of  ac- 
tivity that  is  not  permissible  for  a  subsidiary 
of  a  national  bank  unless— 

"(A)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration has  determined  that  the  activity 
would  pose  no  significant  risk  to  the  affected 
deposit  insurance  fund;  and 

"(B)  the  bank  is,  and  continues  to  be,  in 
compliance  with  minimum  capital  standards 
prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  no  sub- 
sidiary of  an  insured  State  bank  may  engage 
in  securities  or  insurance  underwriting  ex- 
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c«pt  to  the  extent  such  activities  are  permis- 
sible for  national  banks. 

"(d)  Dbterminations.— The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  shall  make  de- 
terminations under  this  section  by  regula- 
tion and  order. 

"(e)  DKFDJmONS.— 

"(1)  Acnvmr  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'activity'  includes  ac- 
quiring: or  retaining  any  investment. 

"(2)  State  Bank  Defined.— The  term 
'State  bank'  has  the  same  meaning  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3(aK2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(a)(2)). 

"(f)  Other  AUTHORmr  Nor  Affected.— 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  limit- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  R«serve  System,  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision,  or  any 
State  authority  to  impose  more  stringent  re- 
strictions.". 

(b)  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  330)  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Board  of  (3ovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sjrstem  is  authorized  to  restrict  the  activi- 
ties of  State  banks  and  their  subsidiaries 
consistent  with  section  24  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act:  Provided  further,"  after 
"Provided,  however,". 


.  IMw  nAMINA'nON& 

(a)  Federal  Reserve  System.- 

(1)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  248(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3),  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(1)  of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  To  conduct  annual  on-site  examina- 
tions of  each  bank,  and  each  branch  of  a  for- 
eign bank  for  which  the  Board  of  (rovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency,  except  that 
banks  and  branches  that  have  total  assets  of 
less  than  S1.(X)0,000.(X>0  as  of  December  31  of 
the  year  jx-eceding  an  examination  and  that 
are  in  compliance  with  requried  capital 
standards  shall  be  examined  on-site  at  least 
once  during  the  following  18-month  period."; 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesignated),  by 
striking  clauses  (i)  through  (iv)  and  inserting 
instead: 

"appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  Board 
in  the  case  of  insured  credit  unions,  and  such 
State  officer  or  agency  as  the  Board  may 
designate  in  the  case  of  State  banks,  savings 
associations  and  credit  unions  that  are  not 
federally  insured.". 

(2)  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  338)  is  amended  in  the  twenty-third 
paragraph— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting instead: 

"In  connection  with  examinations  required 
by  section  ll(aX2)  of  this  Act,  for  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sjrstem  is  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  examiners  selected  or  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  examine  the  affairs  of 
any  affiliate,  other  than  those  examined  pur- 
suant to  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1901,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  affiliates  are  ex- 
amined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision  pursuant 
to  secUon  323  (d)  and  (gK2)  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer  Choice 
Act  of  1991.": 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence  by— 

(1)  striking  "of  any  State  member  bank"; 


(11)  si  riking  "such  bank"  the  first  time  it 
appean  and  Inserting  Instead  "the  bank  af- 
filiated with  such  affiliate;"  and 

(C)  la  the  third  sentence,  by  striking 
"State  member". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  ly  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1, 1993. 

SEC.  10  .  MARKET  VALUE  AND  OTHER  DI8CUV 
SURE. 

(a)  M  KRKET  Value  Disclosure.— Not  later 
than  01  e  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  A(  t,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commi  aion.  Jointly,  shall  develop  a  method 
for  bai  ks  to  provide  for  the  supplemental 
dlsclosi  re  of  the  fair  market  value  of  assets 
and  lit  bilities,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practic  tble,  in  financial  statements  and  re- 
ports t  squired  to  be  filed  with  the  appro- 
priate :  federal  banking  agencies  and  the  Se- 
curitlei  and  E^xchange  Commission. 

(b)  AUDIT  Reports.— Section  7(a)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1817(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (1 1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Ii  idependent  Auditor  Reports. — 
"(A)  Pach  Insured  bank  shall  provide  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  cop- 
ies of  atdlt  reports  and  any  qualifications  to 
such  r«  ports,  management  letters  and  any 
other  r  sports  within  15  days  of  receipt  from 
the  ban  Ic's  Independent  auditors. 

"(B)  1  lach  insured  bank  shall  provide  writ- 
ten nottfication  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  of  the  resignation  or  dismis- 
sal of  Its  independent  auditor  and  the  en- 
gagemebt  of  a  new  independent  auditor  In- 
cludingja  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
change  wrlthin  15  calendar  days  of  the  occur- 
rence o^  the  event.". 

SEC.   IOC.   CAPITAL  STANDARDS  AND   INTEREST 
I        RATE  RISK. 

The  ^proprlate  Federal  banking  agencies 
shall  develop  a  system  to  monitor  interest 
rate  rlik  and  to  adjust  risk-based  capital 
standarlis  to  reflect  interest  rate  risk.  In 
order  t^^  implement  this  system,  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  within  one  year  after 
the  datfe  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  be  ef- 
fective no  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  lOli  REQUIREMENTS  TO  EXPENSE  DEPOSIT 
WITH  NATIONAL  CREDIT  VNION 
SHARE  INSURANCE  FUND. 

:tlon  201(b)(8)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
iCt  (12  U.S.C.  1781(b)(8))  Is  amended  to 
follows: 

"(8)  t^  make  an  initial  capitalization  pay- 
ment ti  the  Fund  in  an  amount,  as  deter- 
mined ly  the  Board,  equalling  the  current 
equity  ^tio  of  the  Fund  times  the  total  in- 
surable shares  of  the  applicant  credit  union, 
and  to  ^y  the  annual  capitalization  adjust- 
ment atid  any  premiums  Imposed  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
the  Initial  capitalization  payment  shall  be 
expensed  as  prescribed  by  the  Board,  over  a 
period  pot  to  exceed  twelve  years,  in  an 
amount  of  not  less  than  one-twelfth  each 
year:  Provided,  however.  That  amounts  ex- 
pensed Jn  excess  of  one-twelfth  each  year 
shall  b4  credited  to  amounts  due  in  future 
years;  and". 

(b)  Sflfition  202  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  C.S.C.  1782)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  BubsecUon  (b)(1),  by  striking  all  that 
appears  after  "preceding  insurance  year" 
and  Inserting  Instead  ",  the  amount  of  its 
capltali^tion  adjustment  due  to  the  Fund 
for  thai  year,  the  amount  of  its  insurance 
premluiti,  if  any,  due  for  that  year,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe.'l  and 
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(2)  by  an^ndlng  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)(1)  CAtlTALIZATION  ADJUSTMENT.— Each 

insured  credit  union  shall  pay  to  the  Na- 
tional Cred  It  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund, 
in  accordan  :e  with  procedures  established  by 
the  board,  s  capitalization  adjustment  equal- 
ling 1  percent  of  any  increase  in  the  credit 
union's  insiired  shares  over  the  course  of  the 
previous  insurance  year.  Any  insured  credit 
union  experiencing  a  decline  in  its  insured 
shares  over  the  course  of  the  previous  insur- 
ance year  shall  receive  a  refund  in  an 
amount  equ  filling  1  percent  of  the  decline. 

"(2)  Premium.- In  addition  to  the  capital- 
ization adjustment  specified  in  paragraph 
(1),  each  Inbured  credit  union  shall  pay  an 
annual  instance  premium,  in  accordance 
with  procec^res  established  by  the  Board,  in 
It  as  shall  be  necessary  to  main- 
uity  at  its  minimum  level  of  1.25 
•d.  That  the  premium  shall  be 
as  the  same  percentage  of  in- 
fer all  Insured  credit  unions: 
ided,  that  in  any  year  in  which 
uity  level  experiences  a  substan- 
as  determined  by  the  Board,  to 
w  1.26  percent,  the  Board  shall 
icretlon  to  allow  the  replenlsh- 
Fund  to  Its  minimum  level  of 
over  a  period  longer  than  one 


such  amou 
tain  Fund 
percent:  Pn 
determined 
sured  s 
Further  pi 
the  fund's 
tial  decline 
a  level  bel 
have  the 
ment  of  thi 
1.25  percen 
year 

"(3)  Reba' 
ceeds   its 


dng  "payment  of  any  deposit  or 

I  thereof  and  inserting  Instead 

any  capitalization  payment  or 


—In  the  event  Fund  equity  ex- 
irmal  operating  level  and  any 
loans  to  th0  Fund  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  tie  interest  thereon  have  been  re- 
paid at  the  And  of  a  given  insurance  year,  the 
Board  shall  provide  a  rebate  for  that  insur- 
ance year  to  all  insured  credit  unions  in  an 
amount  sufljcient  to  reduce  the  equity  in  the 
Fund  to  its  ftormal  operating  level:  Provided, 
That  the  rebate  shall  be  determined  at  the 
same  percei  tage  of  Insured  shares  for  all  in- 
sured credit!  unions."; 

(3)  in  sub^ctlons  (d),  (e),  and  (0,  by  strik- 
ing "deposli"  each  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting insoead  "capitalization  pajrment  or 
adjustment''; 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  by  striking  "deposits"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "capipdization  payment  and  adjust- 
ments"; 

(B)  by  St 
adjustment] 
"making  off 
adjustment'?;  and 

(C)  by  striking  "deposit"  the  last  time  it 
appears  andjinserting  Instead  "capitalization 
payment"; 

(5)  in  sumectlon  (h).  by  amending  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  term  'normal  operating  level', 
when  applieo  to  the  Fund,  means  an  amount 
of  Fund  eqijlty,  based  on  market  value  ac- 
counting, equal  to  1.3  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  insured  shares  in  all  insured 
credit  unions,  or  such  other  level,  not  less 
than  1.25  percent  and  not  more  than  1.5  per- 
cent, as  theJBoard  shall  establish;  and";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subjection: 

"(i)  Over  i  12-year  transition  period  begin- 
ning one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  cbolce  Act  of  1991,  insured  credit 
unions  shall  expense  the  one  percent  deposit 
maintained  with  the  Board  pursuant  to  the 
Deficit  Red«ction  Act  of  1964  (P.L.  96-369); 
Provided.  Tliat  the  deposit,  as  calculated  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Safaty  and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of 
1991,  shall  be  expensed,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  12  years, 
in  an  amouiit  of  not  less  than  one-twelfth 
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each  year:  Provided,  hoipever.  That  amounts 
expensed  In  excess  of  one-twelfth  each  year 
shall  be  credited  to  amounts  due  in  future 
years.". 

(c)   Section   203(b)   of  the   Federal   Credit 

Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1783(b))  is  amended  by 

striking    "deposits"   and   inserting   instead 

"capitalization  payments  or  adjustments". 

Subtitle  C— Reinsurance  Demonstration 

Project 


SEC. 


IIS.       REINSURANCE 
PROJECT. 


DEMONSTRATION 


(a)  Demonstration  Project.— 

(1)  Purpose.— The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  establish  a 
reinsurance  demonstration  project  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  developing  a  private 
reinsurance  system. 

(2)  Project  Defined.— The  demonstration 
project  is  to  consist  of  a  sample  of  private 
reinsurers  and  insured  depository  institu- 
tions that  would  simulate  the  activities  re- 
quired for  actual  reinsurance.  These  activi- 
ties should  Include  but  are  not  limited  to:  es- 
tablishing the  pricing  structure  for  risk- 
based  premiums,  formulating  insurance  con- 
tracts, and  identifying  and  obtaining  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  evaluate  and  monitor 
the  risks  in  the  subject  insured  depository 
institutions.  If  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Corporation,  the  project  may  engage  in  ac- 
tual reinsurance  transactions. 

(3)  Committee  Established.— There  is 
hereby  established  a  Reinsurance  Dem- 
onstration Project  Committee  comprised  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  a  representative  of  each  of  the  private 
reinsurers  and  insured  depository  institu- 
tions participating  in  the  demonstration 
project.  The  committee  shall  analyze  and  re- 
view the  results  of  the  demonstration  project 
and  report  to  Congress  as  required  by  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  demonstration  project  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a).  The  report  shall  in- 
clude the  conclusions  reached  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  a  private  reinsurance  system; 
whether  public  policy  goals  can  be  satisfied 
by  such  a  system;  and  any  recommendations 
for  administrative  and  legislative  action 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  system.  The  report  also  shall  in- 
clude a  separate  statement  of  the  views  of 
the  private  participants  regarding  whether 
private  reinsurers  are  sufficiently  interested, 
and  have  the  capacity  to  participate,  in  such 
a  system. 

TITLE  n— FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

MODERNIZATION 

Subtitle  A— Financial  Services  Holding 

Companies 

SBC.  MI.  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  HOLDING  COMPA- 
NIE& 

(a)  Definitions  modified.— Section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1841) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)(A)  The  term  'financial  services 
holding  company'  means  any  company  (other 
than  a  diversified  holding  company)  which 
has  control  over  any  bank. 

"(B)  The  term  'diversified  holding  com- 
pany' means  any  comiiany  (other  than  a 
bank  or  a  foreign  bank)  which  has  control 
over  a  bank  only  through  a  financial  services 
holding  company  and  which  engages  in  ac- 


tivities or  controls  any  company  engaged  in 
activities  that  are  not  permissible  for  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof  under  this  Act."; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(5)(A),  by  inserting  a  period  after  "there- 
to" and  striking  the  balance  of  the  sentence; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(fKl)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
set  forth  In  section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q));  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System."; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (m)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(n)  SECinuTiES  affiliate.— The  term  'se- 
curities affiliate'  means  any  company  that  is 
controlled  by  a  flnancial  services  holding 
company  and  that  is  engaged  in  the  United 
States  in  activities  pursuant  to  section 
4{c)(15). 

"(o)  Insurance  affiliate.— The  term  'in- 
surance affiliate'  means  any  company  that  is 
controlled  by  a  flnancial  services  holding 
company  and  that  is  engaged  in  the  United 
States  In  activities  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)(16). 

"(p)  Foreign  bank.— The  term  'foreign 
bank'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
1(b)(7)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101(71). 

"(q)  Insured  depository  iNSTrrunoNS.— 
The  term  'insured  depository  institution' 
means  any  insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813(h))  and  any  insured  institution. 

"(r)  Zone  i  and  zone  2.— The  terms  'Zone  1' 
and  'Zone  2'  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 
section  35  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

"(s)  Zone  i  financial  services  holding 
COMPANY.— The  term  'Zone  1  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company'  means  any  financial 
services  holding  company  that  qualifies  as  a 
Zone  1  financial  services  holding  company 
pursuant  to  section  35(d)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(t)  Functional  regulator.— The  term 
'functional  regulator'  means  a  Federal  or 
State  agency  that  has  supervisory  authority 
concerning  the  activities  of  a  company 
(other  than  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion) that  are  of  concern  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 6(c)(2).". 

"(u)  New  financial  Acnvm-.- The  term 
'new  flnancial  activity'  means  any  activity 
authorized  pursuant  to  sections  4(c)(8). 
4(c)(15).  or  4(c)(16)  other  than  any  activity 
that,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Financial  Services  Safety  and  Consumer 
Choice  Act  of  1991.  the  Board  had  deter- 
mined, by  any  order  or  regulation  that  con- 
tinued to  be  in  eflect  on  December  31.  1992.  to 
be  closely  related  to  banking  and  a  proper 
incident  thereto. 

"(V)  Qualified  financial  Acmvmr.— The 
term  'qualified  financial  activity'  means  any 
activity  authorized  pursuant  to  sections 
4(c)(8).  4(c)(15),  or  4(c)(16). 

"(w)  Financial  affiuate.— The  term  'fl- 
nancial afflliate'  means  any  company  that  is 
controlled  by  a  flnancial  services  holding 
company  that  is  engaged  in  the  United 
States  in  qualifled  flnancial  activities  and 
any  other  company  that  is  controlled  by  a 
dlversifled  holding  company  that  is  engaged 
in  activities  authorized  to  be  engaged  in  by 
a  subsidiary  of  a  financial  services  holding 
company  pursuant  to  sections  4(c)(8).  4(c)(15). 
or4(c)(16).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Section  2  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841). 


as  amended   by  subsection   (a),   is   further 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (cM2)(J),  by  striking  "Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
Insurance  to  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration insurance"   and  inserting  instead 

'Savings    Association    Insurance    Fund    to 
Bank  Insurance  Fund"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (h)(5).  by  striking  "bank" 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  inserting  "in- 
sured depository  institution"; 

(3)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  except  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  instead— 

(A)  In  subsections  (a)(5)(A).  (a)(5)(B). 
(a)(5KC).  (aK5KD).  (d).  and  (gHD.  "financial 
services  holding  company  and  diversified 
holding  company";  and 

(B)  in  all  other  instances,  "financial  serv- 
ices holding  company";  and 

(4)  by  striking  "Board"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears except  in  subsection  (f)  and  inserting 
instead  "appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy". 

SEC.  aOZ.  ACQUISITION  OF  BANKS. 

(a)  Amendments  to  appucation  Proc- 
ess.—Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  for  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany to  acquire  ownership  or  control  of  any 
voting  shares  of  any  insured  depository  in- 
stitution or  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, for  any  diversified  holding  company  to 
acquire  ownership  or  control  of  any  voting 
shares  of  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, or  for  a  company  to  acquire  ownership 
or  control  of  a  dlversifled  holding  company 
if.  after  such  acquisition,  such  company  will 
own  or  control  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  voting  shares  of  such  institution  or  com- 
pany; "; 

(B)  by  inserting  before  "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing"  the  following  new  sentence: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  insured  depos- 
itory institution  (other  than  a  foreign  bank 
operating  an  insured  branch  as  defined  in 
section  3(s)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.a  1813(s))  to  become  a  financial 
services  holding  company  or  a  dlversifled 
holding  complany."; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1).  any  company  that  was  a  bank 
holding  company  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  on  December  31.  1992. 
shall  be  a  financial  services  holding  company 
as  of  January  1.  1993  without  further  ap- 
proval by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency.";  and 

(D)(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "or" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  the 
first  period  and  inserting  instead  ";  or";  and 

(ill)  by  Inserting  after  ";  or",  as  added  by 
clause  (ii).  the  following: 

"(C)  the  acquisition  by  a  company  of  con- 
trol of  a  bank  in  a  reorganization  in  which  a 
person  or  group  of  persons  exchange  their 
shares  of  the  bank  for  slmres  of  a  newly 
formed  flnancial  services  holding  company 
and  receive  after  the  reorganization  substan- 
tially the  same  proportional  share  Interest 
in  the  holding  company  as  they  held  in  the 
bank  except  for  changes  in  shareholders'  in- 
terests resulting  from  the  exercise  of  dis- 
senting shareholders'  rights  under  State  or 
Federal  law  if— 

"(1)  immediately  following  the  acquisition, 
the  bank  meets  the  requirements  for  Zone  1 
or  Zone  2; 
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"(11)  the  holdlngr  company  does  not  engage 
in  any  activities  other  than  those  of  manag- 
ing and  controlling  banks  as  a  result  of  the 
reorganization;  and 

"(111)  the  company  provides  30  days  prior 
notification  to  the  apjpropriate  Federal 
banking  agency."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Upon  receiving  from  a  company  any  ap- 
plication for  approval  under  this  section  to 
acquire  any  Interest  in  an  insured  depository 
Institution,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency,  if  any,  for 
such  bank  and,  if  the  institution  is  State- 
chartered,  to  the  appropriate  supervisory  au- 
thority of  the  interested  State  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  submission  of  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  other  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  and  the  State  super- 
visory authority,  as  appropriate."; 

(B)  by  striking  the  term  "Comptroller  of 
the  Currency"  wherever  it  appears  and  In- 
serting Instead  "the  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency":  and 

(C)  In  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  "dis- 
approves" and  inserting  instead  "rec- 
onunends  disapproval  or'; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  ",  or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  instead  a  semicolon; 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  instead  ";  or"; 
and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  i)aragraph: 

"(3)  any  acquisition  or  merger  or  consoli- 
dation If  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  determines  that  the  Insured  deposi- 
tory Institution  to  be  acquired  or  any  other 
insured  depository  Institution  controlled  by 
the  company  Involved  In  the  proposal  Is  en- 
gaging in  any  unsafe  and  unsound  practice 
or,  following  the  transaction,  will  be  In  an 
unsafe  and  unsound  condition."; 

(4KA)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (g)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (1),  re- 
spectively; and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Expedited  Procedures  for  Acquisition 
of  Additional  Banks  by  Zone  1  Financial 
Services  Holding  Companies.— 

"(1)  Procedures.— 

"(A)  Upon  receiving  from  a  Zone  1  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  a  complete  ap- 
plication for  approval  under  this  section  to 
acquire  an  insured  depository  institution, 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
shall  notify  the  other  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  if  any,  and  the  appropriate 
supervisory  authority  of  an  interested  State 
as  provided  for  In  subsection  (b).  Notwith- 
standing subsection  (b)(1),  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  and  the  appropriate  su- 
pervisory authority  of  an  Interested  State. 
as  appropriate,  shall  be  submitted  within  21 
days  of  the  date  on  which  notice  is  given  to 
them  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency. 

"(B)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  must  approve  or  disapprove  the  appli- 
cation within  4S  days  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  application. 

"(C)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  to  act  on 
any  such  application  within  45  days  after  it 
has  been  received,  the  application  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  approved. 

"(D)  If  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  has  found  that  an  emergency  exists 


requlrl  ig  expeditious  action,  or  that  it  must 
act  immediately  to  prevent  probable  failure, 
or  if  thfe  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
receive  i  a  certification  described  in  section 
13(f)(8)(  D)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1823rR(8)(D))  from  the  other 
appropi  late  Federal  banking  agency  or  State 
chartei  Ing  authority  that  a  bank  is  in  dan- 
ger of  (Jlosing.  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing age  ncy  may  waive  or  shorten  the  45-day 
notice  ]  leriod  with  respect  to  any  application 
for  an  icquisition  received  pursuant  to  this 
subsect  ion. 

"(2)    iSXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    NOTICE    AND 

HEARDJI 1.— The  45-day  period  may  be  ex- 
tended if  the  other  appropriate  Federal 
banklni  ■  agency  or  the  State  supervisory  au- 
thority recommends  disapproval  of  an  appli- 
cation iiubject  to  subparagraph  (1)  in  writing 
based  o  i  its  consideration  of  the  factors  list- 
ed in  piragraphs  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  subsection 
(c).  In  ihe  event  that  the  other  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  or  the  State  Super- 
visory authority  recommends  disapproval, 
the  ap  }ropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
shall  fo  low  the  review  period  and  procedures 
for  not  Ice  and  hearing  contained  In  sub- 
section (b)(1). 

"(3)  G  ROUNDS  FOR  DISAPPROVAL.— An  appli- 
cation ander  this  subsection  shall  be  dis- 
approve 1  only— 

"(A)  1  ursuant  to  subsections  (c)(1).  (c)(2)  or 
(c)(3); 

"(B)  I  r  the  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany d<  es  not  qualify  as,  or  would  not  con- 
tinue u  qualify  as,  a  Zone  1  Gnanclal  serv- 
ices hoi  ling  company  after  consummation  of 
the  traj  saction;  or 

"(C)  f  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  determines  that  the  transaction 
would  tot  be  consistent  with  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served. 

"(e)  ^CQuismoN  involving  diversified 
HOLDING  COMPANIES.- The  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bai  king  agency  shall  not  permit  any  ac- 
quisitlo  1  or  merger  or  consolidation  of  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  involving 
a  diver!  Ifled  holding  company  or  a  company 
that  seiiks  to  become  a  diversified  holding 
compan  r  unless  any  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  controlled  by  the  diversified 
holding  company  is  and  remains  in  Zone  1. 
and  anj  financial  services  holding  company 
to  be  ajquired.  will  be.  upon  consummation 
of  the  transaction,  a  Zone  1  financial  serv- 
ices hoKing  company.  An  application  involv- 
ing a  proposal  that  meets  the  requirement  of 
this  suHsection  shall  be  reviewed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  and  standards 
under  subsection  (d).". 

(b)  CO»(F0RMINO  AMENDMENTS.— Section  3  Of 

the  Baj^k  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  l442).  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
further  kmended— 

(1)  byi  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherevek-  It  appears  (except  in  the  last  sen- 
tence o<  subsection  (a)  as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion or  ks  it  appears  In  the  reference  to  the 
"Bank  folding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970")  a^d  Inserting  instead— 

(A)  in  pubsecUons  (a)(1),  (a)(2).  (a)(4).  (a)(5), 
and  (d),j  and  in  provision  (a)(A).  "financial 
servicesiholdlng  company  or  diversified  hold- 
ing combany";  and 

(B)  in|all  other  Instances,  "financial  serv- 
ices holclng  company"; 

(2)(A)  By  striking  "Board"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  instead  "appropriate 
Federal  Dan  king  agency";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "Board's 
judgment"  and  inserting  instead  "judgment 
of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency' 
and 
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(3)(A)  in'  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking 
"causes  a  bank"  and  inserting  instead 
"causes  an  Insured  depository  institution"; 

(B)  in  subfeection  (a)(4)— 

(I)  by  striking  "other  than  a  bank"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "other  than  an  insured  de- 
pository Institution";  and 

(II)  by  st4lking  "assets  of  a  bank"  and  in- 
serting Insijead  "assets  of  an  Insured  deposi- 
tory instltixtion"; 

(C)  in  provision  (a)(A).  by  striking  "ac- 
quired by  albank"  and  inserting  Instead  "ac- 
quired by  an  Insured  depository  institution"; 
and 

(D)  In  provision  (a)(B).  by  striking  "in  a 
bank"  and  [Inserting  instead  "in  an  insured 
depository  Institution". 

SEC.  903.  INTERESTS  IN  NONBANKING  ORGANI2A- 

(a)    INTEI«:ST8    IN    NONBANKING    ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.—Section  4  Of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of]  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843)  Is  amended— 
tctlon  (a),  by  deleting  the  last 
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sction  (a)(2)— 

king  ",  or  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
has  been"  and  all  that  follows 
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if  enactment  of  the  Financial  In- 
ifety  and  Consumer  Choice  Act 
of  1991,  on  Jknuary  1,  1993"; 
(B)  In  subparagraph  (A) — 
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ph  (B).  by  striking  "those 
nder"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "under  such  paragraph"  and  insert- 
ing instead  ihe  following: 

"those  permitted  under  subsection 
(c)(8)(A)(l)  sbbject  to  all  the  conditions  spec- 
ified in  sucn  subsection  or  in  any  order  or 
regulation  issued  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  ag^cy  under  such  subsection;  and 

"(C)  tho*  permitted  under  subsection 
(CX16)  provided  that  the  financial  services 
holding  company  is  a  company  exclusively 
owned  In  a  knutual  form  by  holders  of  con- 
tracts of  Insurance  Issued  by  such  financial 
services  holplng  company,  or  is  a  company 
organized  aa  a  reciprocal  inter-insurance  ex- 
change"; 

(D)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting  a 
period  after  ["practices"  and  striking  the  re- 
mainder of  tiie  sentence;  and 

(E)  by  delating  the  last  sentence.  (3)  in  sub- 
section (c) 

(A)  in  paralgraph  (8>— 

(I)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  In 
each  of  subparagraphs  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  as 
subclauses  (1)  and  (U);  respectively; 

(II)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (G)  as  clauses  (11)  through  (vll).  re- 
spectively;   I 

(III)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (A)  as 
subparagraph  (B)(i); 

(iv)  in  su^)paragraph  (B)(vii)  (as  redesig- 
nated), by  sitriking  "subparagraph  (A),  (B). 
or  (C)"  andj  inserting  Instead  "clauses  (I), 
(11).  or(lil)"d 

(V)  by  striking  "shares  of  any  company" 
and  all  thaC  follows  through  "provide"  and 
Inserting  Instead  the  following: 

"(A)  sharej  of  any  company  the  activities 
of  which  thte  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  aftei  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
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comment,  has  determined  (by  order  or  regu- 
lation) with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  bankinjr  agency  to  be  of  a 
financial  nature. 

"(i)  Any  activity  that  the  Board  of  Gk>v- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  de- 
termined (by  order  or  regulation  that  is  ef- 
fective on  December  31.  1992)  to  be  closely  re- 
lated to  banking  and  a  proper  incident  there- 
to shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  financial  nature 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(li)  Any  company  that  was  a  bank  holding 
company  on  December  31,  1992  and  that,  on 
January  1,  1993,  becomes  a  financial  services 
holding  company  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety 
and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1991,  may  with- 
out further  apiaroval  under  this  paragraph 
retain  shares  of  any  company  engaged  in  any 
activity  described  In  clause  (i)  and  continue 
to  engage  in  any  activity  described  in  clause 
(1),  provided  that  such  company  lawfully  ac- 
QUl'-ed  the  company  or  commenced  the  activ- 
ity pursuant  to  approval  that  was  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  prior  to  January  1,  1993,  and 
was  still  in  effect  on  December  31,  1992. 

"(ill)  Notwithstanding  clause  (ii),  no  finan- 
cial services  holding  comi)any  may  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  engage  in.  or  acquire  or  re- 
tain the  shares  of  any  company  engaged  in. 
underwriting  and  dealing  in  securities  that  a 
national  bank  may  not  underwrite  or  deal  in 
under  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.S.C.  24  (Seventh)),  except  that  a  financial 
services  holding  company  that  received  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  underwrite  and  deal 
In  such  securities  may  continue  to  do  so  pur- 
suant to  this  section  subject  to  all  the  same 
conditions  and  limitations  as  required  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 
Choice  Act  of  1991  for  a  period  of  time  not  to 
exceed  three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  that  Act. 

"(iv)  Real  Estate  investment,  manage- 
ment, or  development  and  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  real  estate  as  principal  or  broker 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  financial  na- 
ture except  to  the  extent  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  clause  (1). 

"(V)  Activities  described  in  paragraph  (16) 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  Hnancial  na- 
ture, except  providing"; 

(vi)  by  striking  "except"  as  it  appears  Im- 
mediately before  subparagraph  (B)  (as  redes- 
ignated); and 

(vii)  by  striking  the  last  five  sentences: 

(B)  in  paragraph  (13),  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(15XA)  shares  of  any  company  engaged  in 
any  of  the  following  activities  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (/): 

"(1)  underwriting,  distributing,  or  dealing 
In  securities; 

"(11)  organizing,  sponsoring,  controlling,  or 
distributing  the  shares  of  any  registered  in- 
vestment company  pursuant  to  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et 
seg.y, 

"(III)  securities  brokerage,  private  place- 
ment, or  Investment  advisory  activities;  or 

"(Iv)  other  securities  activities  permitted 
for  brokers  or  dealers  registered  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78a 
et  seq.)  or  for  investment  advisers  registered 
under  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80b-l  et  seg.). 

"(B)  ACTIVITIES  PERMITTED  FOR  BANK  AF- 
FILIATES.—A  financial  services  holding  com- 


pany that  acquires  control  of  a  securities  af- 
filiate under  this  paragraph  shall  not.  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  that  acquisition, 
permit  a  bank  or  an  insured  depository  insti- 
tution that  it  controls  to  engage,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  United  States  in  activities 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  except  to  the 
extent  that  these  activities  are  specifically 
authorized  by  statute  for  a  national  bank 
(other  than  underwriting  and  dealing  in  obli- 
gations issued  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division as  permitted  by  law)  or  by  a  regula- 
tion or  order  promulgated  by  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  pursuant  to 
that  statute  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Financial  Institutional  Safety  and 
Consumer  Caiolce  Act  of  1991:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany acquiring  control  of  a  securities  affili- 
ate under  this  paragraph  shall  not  permit, 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  acquisi- 
tion, an  insured  depository  institution  it 
controls  to  underwrite  or  deal  in  obligations 
issued  by  a  SUte  of  political  subdivision  and 
shall  permit  these  activities  to  be  conducted 
only  by  a  securities  affiliate  and  not  by  an 
affiliate  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(15). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  or  a  com- 
mercial lending  company  controlled  by  a  for- 
eign bank  (as  the  terms  'agency',  'branch', 
'commercial  lending  company',  and  'foreign 
bank'  are  defined  in  section  1  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101)), 
shall  be  considered  a  bank. 

"(16)(A)  shares  of  any  company  that  pro- 
vides insurance  as  principal,  agent,  or  broker 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (/). 

"(B)  A  financial  services  holding  company 
that  acquires  control  of  an  insurance  affili- 
ate may  not  permit  an  insured  depository  in- 
stitution it  controls  or  a  subsidiary  thereof 
to  provide  Insurance — 
"(1)  as  principal;  or 

"(11)  as  agent  or  broker,  including  insur- 
ance in  which  an  affiliate  acts  as  principal, 
agent  or  broker,  unless  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  bank  is  located  permit  banks 
chartered  by  the  State  to  provide  insurance 
as  agent  or  broker  in  that  State  and  is  per- 
mitted for  national  banks. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  ability  of  a  financial 
services  holding  company  to  sell  insurance 
pursuant  to  subsection  (8). 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  (as  the 
terms  'branch'  and  'agency'  are  defined  in 
section  Kb)  of  the  International  Banking  Act 
of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101))  shall  be  considered  an 
insured  depository  Institution.";  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  the  last 
two  sentences;  and 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (1)  and  Inserting 
instead  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(1)  Notice  Procedures  for  Nonbanking  Ac- 
tivlUes.— 
"(1)  General  Notice  Procedure.— 
"(A)  Notice  rb(juirement.— No  financial 
services  holding  company  may  engage  in  ac- 
tivities or  acquire  or  retain  ownership  or 
control  of  the  shares  of  a  company  engaged 
in  qualified  financial  activities  without  pro- 
viding the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  with  at  least  45  days  prior  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  transaction  or  expan- 
sion. 

"(B)  Contents  of  notice.— The  notice  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  contain  such  information  as  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  by  specific  request 
In  connection  with  a  particular  notice.  The 
appropriate    Federal    banking   agency   may 
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only  require  such  Information  as  may  be  rel- 
evant to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction  and  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency's  evaluation  of  the 
criteria  provided  for  In  paragraph  (2)  and 
subsection  (j).  as  appropriate. 

"(C)  Procedure  for  agency  action.— a  no- 
tice filed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  approved  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  unless,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  45  days  from  the  receipt  of  a 
complete  notice,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  Issues  an  order  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  disapproval.  The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may  extend  the  45- 
day  period  for  an  additional  30  days. 

"(D)  Expedited  procedures  for  Zone  i  n- 

NANOAL  services  HOLDING  COMPANIES.— 

"(1)  COMMENCEMENT  OF  PERMISSIBLE  NON- 
BANKING  ACnviTiES.— Not?(rithstandlng  sub- 
paragraph (A),  any  Zone  1  financial  services 
holding  company  may  commence  through  a 
subsidiary  (other  than  a  depository  institu- 
tion), any  activity  authorized  by  subsections 
(CK15)  and  (c)(16)  of  section  4  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  19S1  (12 
U.S.C.  1843)  or  that  has  been  determined  by 
regulation  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  under  section  4<c)(8)  of  such  Act 
to  be  permissible  for  such  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  or  subsidiary.  The  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  shall  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
with  written  notice  of  the  commencement  of 
such  activity  not  later  than  30  days  follow- 
ing such  action. 

"(11)  ACQUismoNS.- Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C).  a  notice  filed  under 
this  subsection  by  a  Zone  1  financial  services 
holding  company  that  will  qualify  as  a  Zone 
1  financial  services  holding  company  both 
before  and  after  the  proposed  transaction 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  unless  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  complete  notice,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  issues  an  order  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  disapproval. 

"(E)  Any  proposal  may  proceed  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  disapproval  period  if  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  issues  a 
written  notice  of  approval.  The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may  provide  for  no 
notice  under  this  paragraph  or  notice  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular activities  or  transactions. 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  any  proposal  to  engage 
In.  or  acquire  or  retain  ownership  or  control 
of  shares  of  any  company  engaged  in,  any  ac- 
tivity pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(8)  that  has 
not  been  previously  approved  by  order  or 
regulation,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  extend  the  notice  period  under 
this  subsection  for  an  additional  90  days. 

"(2)(A)  General  standards  for  review.— 
In  connection  with  a  notice  under  this  sub- 
section, the  api>ropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  consider  the  following  criteria— 
"(1)  the  managerial  resources  of  the  com- 
panies Involved; 

"(ii)  the  adequacy  of  their  financial  re- 
sources, including  their  capital,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  financial  resources  and  cap- 
ital of  others  engaged  in  similar  activities; 

"(III)  any  material  adverse  effect  on  the 
safety  and  soundness  or  financial  condition 
of  an  affiliated  depository  institution;  and 

"(iv)  whether,  in  the  case  of  notice  for  ap- 
proval involving  activities  under  subsection 
(cK8),  performance  of  the  activity  by  a  finan- 
cial services  holding  comptuiy  or  a  subsidi- 
ary of  such  company  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  benefits  to  the  public,  such 
as  greater  convenience.  Increased  competi- 
tion, or  gains  in  efficiency,  that  outweigh 
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insslble  adverse  effects,  such  as  undue  con- 
centration of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair 
competition,  conflicts  of  Interests,  or  un- 
sound banking  practices. 

"(B)  Requirements  for  disapproval.— The 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
not  approve  any  proposed  transaction  under 
this  subsection  if  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  determines  that  any  insured 
depository  institution  controUed  by  the  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  is  engag- 
ing in  any  unsafe  and  unsound  practice  or  is 
In  an  unsafe  and  unsound  condition. 

"(C)  Standards  for  zone  i  financial 
SERVICES  holding  COMPANY.— A  notlce  filed 
under  this  section  by  a  Zone  1  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  or  any  subsidiary 
(other  than  an  Insured  depository  institution 
of  such  company)  may  be  disapproved  only 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  or  if  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  determines 
that  the  financial  services  holding  company 
is  not  a  Zone  1  financial  services  holding 
company. 

"(J)  ADDITIONAL  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

NEW  FINANCIAL  ACTIVITIES.— The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  disapprove  a 
notice  to  engage  in,  or  acquire  or  retain  the 
shares  of  a  company  engaged  in,  a  new  finan- 
cial activity  unless  the  company  filing  the 
notice  is  a  Zone  1  financial  services  holding 
company,  or  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  finds  that^ 

"(1)  the  capital  of  each  Insured  bank  con- 
trolled by  the  company  is  above  the  mean 
capital  level  of  the  range  for  Insured  banks 
in  Zone  2;  and. 

"(2)  the  financial  services  holding  company 
is  making  substantial  progress  toward  quali- 
fying as  a  Zone  1  financial  services  holding 
company. 

"(k)    MAINTENANCE    OF    HIGHER    CAPITAL.— 

Any  financial  services  holding  company 
that— 

"(1)  engages,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  any 
new  financial  activity,  or  controls  any  com- 
pany engaged  in  any  such  activity,  and 

"(2)  fails  to  qualify  as  a  Zone  1  financial 
services  holding  company  within  the  time 
period  specified  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  35<dK6)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 

"(1)  LIMITATIONS  ON  ACTIVmES  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL 8ER\nCES  HOLDING  COMPANIES.— 

"(1)  DISCLOSURE.— A  securities  affiliate,  an 
insurance  affiliate,  or  an  affiliate  engaged  in 
securities  or  Insurance  activities  authorized 
pursuant  to  subsection  (cK8)  shall  each— 

"(A)  prominently  disclose  in  writing  to  its 
customers  that  such  affiliates  are  not  in- 
sured depository  institutions  and  are  sepa- 
rate from  any  affiliated  depository  insured 
institution; 

"(B)  prominently  disclose  in  writing  to  its 
customers  that  securities  or  Insurance  prod- 
ucts sold,  offered,  or  recommended  by  such 
affiliates  are  not  deposits,  are  not  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
are  not  guaranteed  by  any  affiliated  insured 
deiweitory  Institutions,  and  are  not  other- 
wise obligations  of  such  insured  depository 
institutions  unless  such  is  the  case:  and 

"(C)  obtain  in  acknowledgement  of  receipt 
of  the  disclosures  Including  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt and  the  customer's  name,  address,  and 
accooBt  number. 

"(2)  RHJULATION8.— 

"(A)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion is  authorised  to  adopt  regulations  In 
coDsoltAtion  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
hanking  agencies  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
regarding  disclosures  by  securities  affiliates 
and  afflllatea  engaged  in  securities  activities 
paisoant  to  subaection  (cK»: 


"(B)  '  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  are  authorized  to  adopt  regulations 
pursuan'  to  this  subsection  regarding  disclo- 
sures by  insurance  affiliates  or  by  any  affili- 
ates engaged  In  activities  pursuant  to  sub- 
section :c)(8)  (other  than  securities  activi- 
ties). 

"(3)  1  ISCLOSURE  OF  CUSTOMER  INFORMA- 
TION.—1  le  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  Is  authorized  to  issue  regulations 
limiting  disclosures  of  nonpublic  customer 
informa  ion  between  an  insured  depository 
institut:  on  and  affiliates  thereof,  including 
an  evah  ation  of  the  creditworthiness  of  an 
Issuer  o  •  other  customer  of  that  insured  de- 
pository institution  or  subsidiary  thereof  or 
financia .,  securities,  or  Insurance  affiliate. 

"(4)     ,  LUTHORTTY     TO     IMPOSE      ADDITIONAL 

SAFEOU>  RDS.— The  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agei  cy  may  by  regulation  or  order  adopt 
llmitati  )ns  or  restrictions  on  the  extension 
of  credl .  or  other  similar  financial  support, 
the  pur  base  or  sale  of  assets,  or  the  issu- 
ance of  I  guarantees,  letters  of  credit,  or  other 
credit  facilities  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  af- 
filiate etigaged  in  any  new  financial  activity 
or  to  customers  of  such  affiliate  by  an  affili- 
ate that  is  an  insured  depository  institution 
controlled  by  the  financial  services  holding 
compan  ^  Such  restrictions  and  limitations 
shall  be  adopted  as  the  agency  deems  appro- 
priate to  address  potential  adverse  effects, 
includii  g  unfair  competition,  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, I  ud  unsafe  banking  practices.  Trans- 
actions or  similar  arrangements  between  an 
insured  depository  institution  and  the  cus- 
tomers )f  an  afllliate  engraged  in  such  activi- 
ties tha :.  are  both  controlled  by  the  same  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  shall  not 
be  used  to  evade  any  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions imposed  under  this  paragraph. 

"(m)  EXCEPTION  FOR  CERTAIN  NONBANKINO 
INVESTMENTS.- 

"(1)  fcj  GENERAL.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section la),  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany may  own  or  control  shares  of  any  com- 
pany eigaged  in  activities  not  authorized 
pursuaz^  to  this  section  if— 

"(A)  ttie  shares  were  acquired  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1^,  and  the  aggregate  investment  in 
all  suchi  shares  does  not  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  financial  services  holding  company's 
id  surplus  on  a  consolidated  basis; 

le  shares  are  acquired  and  held  by  a 
Bs  affiliate  as  part  of  a  bona  fide  un- 
fng  or  investment  banking  activity  If 
res  are  held  only  for  such  period  of 
if  will  permit  the  sale  thereof  on  a  rea- 
I  basis  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
such  Investment  banking  activity. 

'(2)  liiMrrATiONS.— The  limitations  In  sec- 
|)  shall  apply  to  the  companies  de- 
In  paragraphs  (IMA)  and  (1KB). 

blVESnrURE   IN   CASE  OP   LOSS  OF   EX- 


'  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
es the  exemption  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)(A),  such  company  shall  divest  own- 
ership ^nd  control  of  all  of  the  shares  of  such 
compaiiy  within  180  days  after  the  loss  of 
such  enmption. 

"(B)  If  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany loses  the  exemption  provided  in  para- 
graph (1KB)  the  financial  services  holding 
compaiiy  shall  divest  ownership  and  control 
of  suchi  shares  within  15  days  of  the  loss  of 
the  exemption. 

"(b)  Conforming  amendments.— Section  4 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1843),  ae  amended  by  this  section,  is  further 
amendid— 

"(1)  ty  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  except  in  subsections 
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(cKl),  (cXSMAHll),  and  (cM8KBKvli)  and  in- 
serting instead  "financial  services  holding 
company"; 

"(2)  by  stilklng  "Board"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears excel  t  in  subsections  (c)(8)(AKii). 
(c)(8KBKiv),  (c)(8MBKvii)  and  (cK13)  and  in- 
serting insUad  "appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency"; 

"(3)  In  subsection  (cKlKA),  by  striking 
"banking  sujssidiary"  and  inserting  instead 
"insured  depbsltory  institution"; 

(4)  in  subsections  (c)(1)(C)  and  (cKlKD),  by 
striking  "backing  subsidiaries"  wherever  it 
appears  andl  inserting  instead  "insured  de- 
pository Institution";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)(4),  by  striking  "ac- 
quired by  a  iank"  and  inserting  Instead  "ac- 
quired by  an  insured  depository  institution". 
SEC.  aM.  DIVERSIFIED  HOUJING  COMPANIES 

Section  5jof  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1844)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:    ] 
-SEC.  S.  DIVEBSIFIED  HOLDING  COMPANIES. 

"(a)  Capthal  Requirements  for  Acquisi- 
tion of  FiNi^ciAL  Services  Holding  Compa- 
nies.—No  dlwersified  holding  company  may 
acquire  control  of  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing companF  unless,  after  the  acquisition, 
such  compaay  is  a  Zone  1  financial  services 
holding  company. 

"(b)  NoTifiE  Provision  for  Diversified 
Holding  CoinPANiES.- A  diversified  holding 
company  th^t  acquires  the  shares  of  a  finan- 
cial affiliate^,  shall  file  notice  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  30  days  after 
the  commeiicement  of  such  activity  or  the 
acquisition  of  such  shares. 

"(c)  LimitJations  on  Diversified  holding 
Companies  and  Their  Affilutes.— 

"(1)  Exceot  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bank, 
no  financlallservlces  holding  company  or  any 
of  its  subsidiaries  shall — 

"(A)  extei^  credit  in  any  manner  to  an  af- 
filiated div^lfied  holding  company  or  any 
of  its  affillajtes  not  otherwise  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  fin^cial  services  holding  company; 

"(B)  purctiase  for  its  own  account  financial 
assets  or  anv  securities  of  an  affiliated  diver- 
sified holdiyg  company  or  any  of  its  affili- 
ates not  otlierwise  under  the  control  of  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company; 

"(C)  issue  a  guarantee,  acceptance  or  letter 
of  credit,  ln|;ludlng  an  endorsement  or  stand- 
by letter  of  credit,  to  an  affiliated  diversified 
holding  con^pany  or  any  of  its  affiliates  not 
otherwise  tmder  the  control  of  a  financial 
services  holoing  company;  or 

"(D)  extend  credit  to  any  customer  of  the 
diversified  folding  company  or  any  of  its  af- 
filiates except  on  an  arms-length  basis  in 
compliance  iwith  section  23B  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act^  (12  U.S.C.  371c-l). 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  activities  are  not 
prohibited  nnder  paragraph  (1).  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  issued  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies  pursuant  to 
section  4(/)  shall  apply  to  diversified  holding 
companies  and  their  financial  affiliates  that 
are  not  otherwise  controlled  by  an  affiliated 
financial  services  holding  company  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
the  dlversi^ed  holding  company  were  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company. 

"(3)  A  diversified  holding  company  and  any 
of  its  affiliates  that  are  engaged  in  the  pur- 
chase and  s^le  of  real  property,  as  principal, 
agent  or  broker,  may  not  market  such  serv- 
ice Jointly  *lth  any  affiliated  insured  deposi- 
tory institation  unless  such  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  is  permitted  under  State  law 
to  engage  ip  such  purchase  or  sale  of  prop- 
erty. 

"(4)  A  diversified  holding  company  that  ei- 
ther dlrectl  f  or  through  an  affiliate  (not  oth- 
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erwise  under  the  control  of  an  affiliated  fi- 
nancial services  holding  com{>any)  provides 
Insurance  as  principal,  agent  or  broker,  may 
not  permit  an  affiliated  insured  depository 
Institution  or  a  subsidiary  thereof  to  provide 
insurance  as  agent  or  broker,  including  In- 
surance In  which  the  diversified  holding 
company  or  such  affiliate  acts  as  principal, 
agent  or  broker,  unless  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  insured  depository  institution 
is  located  permit  depository  institutions 
chartered  by  such  State  to  provide  Insurance 
as  agent  or  broker  in  that  State  and  as  per- 
mitted for  national  banks. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  bank  that  is  a 
financial  services  holding  company,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall 
apply  the  restrictions  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
United  States  affiliates  of  such  foreign  bank 
and  the  foreign  bank  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  estent  as  they  apply  to  do- 
mestic financial  services  holding  companies 
and  their  affiliates.". 

SEC.  MS.  ADMINISTIiATION. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  5  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
*8EC.  *.  AimiNISTRATION. 

"(a)  Registration  of  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company.— Within  180  days  after  be- 
coming a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, each  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany shall  register  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  on  forms  prescribed  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency, 
which  shall  include  such  information  with 
respect  to  the  financial  condition  and  oper- 
ations, management,  and  inter-company  re- 
lationships of  the  financial  services  holding 
company  and  its  subsidiaries,  and  related 
matters,  as  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may,  in  its 
discretion,  extend  the  time  within  which  a 
financial  services  holding  company  shall  reg- 
ister and  file  the  requisite  information. 

"(b)  Regulations  .and  Orders.— 

"(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
is  authorised  to  issue  such  regulations  and 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
administer  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  prevent  evasions  thereof;  Provided, 
however.  That  any  capital  requirements  for 
diversified  holding  companies  or  financial 
services  holding  companies  shall  only  be  im- 
posed pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  section  35  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act. 

"(B)  Any  capital  requirements  for  diversi- 
fied holding  companies  or  financial  services 
holding  companies  shall  be  imposed  only 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  or  section  35  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(2)  Notice  and  objection.— 

"(A)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  shall  Jointly  propose  and  Issue  regu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  implementing  this 
Act.  Such  regulations  shall  be  adopted  and 
published  as  final  before  January  1.  1993. 

"(B)  Following  issuance  of  the  regulations 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies  shall  pro- 
vide at  least  60  days  notice  to  each  other 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  adoption,  modi- 
fication, or  rescission  of  any  rule,  interpreta- 
tion, or  policy  statement  relating  to  diversi- 
fied or  financial  services  holding  companies 
and  their  nonbank  affiliates. 

"(C)(i)  The  reviewing  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may.  within  60  days,  submit 
comments  or  written  objection  to  the  pro- 
posing appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 


(11)  The  proposing  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  not  proceed  to  adopt, 
modify,  or  rescind  any  such  rule,  interpreta- 
tion, or  policy  statement  if  such  agency  re- 
ceives written  objection  from  the  reviewing 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  within 
60  days  after  providing  notice  to  such  agency 
and  such  objection  is  not  subsequently  with- 
drawn by  the  reviewing  agency. 

(c)  Records,  Reports  and  Examinations.— 

"(1)  Records  and  reports.— 

"(A)  Records  relatino  to  diversified 
holding  companies.- a  financial  services 
holding  company  shall  obtain  such  informa- 
tion and  make  and  keep  such  records  as  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may 
prescribe  concerning  the  financial  services 
holding  company's  policies  and  procedures 
for  monitoring  and  controlling  financial  and 
operational  risks  to  its  insured  depository 
institution  subsidiaries  from  the  activities 
of  the  diversified  holding  company  or  its  fi- 
nancial affiliates  that  are  not  controlled  by 
the  flnancieil  services  holding  company.  Such 
records  shall  describe  the  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  diversified  holding  company 
and  such  financial  affiliates  that  are  likely 
to  have  a  material  Impact  on  the  financial  or 
operational  condition  of  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  subsidiaries  of  the  financial 
services  holding  company,  and  the  cus- 
tomary sources  of  capital  and  funding  of 
such  activities. 

"(B)  Reports  of  financul  services  hold- 
ing COMPANY  AND  DEPOSFTORY  INSTTrUTlONS.— 

The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
from  time  to  time  may  require  the  financial 
services  holding  company  and  Its  Insured  de- 
pository institution  subsidiaries  to  file  re- 
ports under  oath  to  keep  it  informed  as  to 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such 
regulations  and  orders  issued  thereunder 
have  been  complied  with.  With  regard  to  In- 
sured depository  institutions  controlled  by  a 
financial  services  holding  company,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall  con- 
sult with  and.  to  the  extent  possible,  use  re- 
ports obtained  by.  the  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  for  such  institutions. 

"(C)  REPORTS  OF  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  HOLD- 
ING COMPANIES  AND  AFFILIATES.— The  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  may  require  a 
financial  services  holding  company,  and  any 
affiliate  it  controls,  to  file  reports  If  such 
agency  reasonably  believes  that  the  activi- 
ties or  financial  condition  of  such  holding 
company  or  affiliate  is  likely  to  have  a  ma- 
terial impact  on  the  financial  or  operational 
condition  of  any  insured  depository  institu- 
tion subsidiary  (and  a  subsidiary  thereof)  of 
the  financial  services  holding  company.  The 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
consult  with  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  use 
reports  obtained  by.  the  functional  regulator 
of  the  financial  services  holding  company  or 
affiliate  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

"(D)     REPORTS     OF     DIVERSIFIED     HOLDING 

Companies  and  Financial  affiuates.— The 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may  re- 
quire a  diversified  holding  company  and  any 
financial  affiliate  not  controlled  by  a  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  to  file  reports 
if  such  agency  reasonably  believes  that  the 
activities  or  financial  condition  of  such  di- 
versified holding  company  or  financial  affili- 
ate is  likely  to  have  a  material  Impact  on 
the  financial  or  operational  condition  of  the 
insured  depository  institution  subsidiaries 
(and  subsidiaries  thereoO  of  the  financial 
services  holding  company.  The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  consult  with 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  use  reports  ob- 
tained by,  the  functional  regulator  of  the  di- 


versified holding  company  or  financial  affili- 
ate to  obtain  the  necessary  information. 

"(E)  Reciprocal  access.— The  functional 
regulator  of  a  diversified  holding  company  or 
a  financial  affiliate  may  have  access  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  to  reports,  other  than  exam- 
ination reports,  obtained  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  under  this  sub- 
section .with  respect  to  an  affiliated  insured 
depository  institution  or  financial  services 
holding  company,  if  the  functional  regulator 
reasonably  believes  that  the  activities  or  fi- 
nancial condition  of  such  institution  or  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  is  likely  to 
have  a  material  impact  on  the  financial  or 
operational  condition  of  the  financial  affili- 
ate. The  other  approp-iate  Federal  banking 
agency  of  an  insured  depository  institution 
may  have  access  on  a  reciprocal  basis  to  re- 
ports, other  than  examination  reports,  ob- 
tained by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  affiliate  of  the  insured  depository  insti- 
tution, if  the  other  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  reasonably  believes  that  the 
activities  or  financial  condition  of  such  affil- 
iate or  company  is  likely  to  have  a  material 
impact  on  the  insured  depository  Institution. 

"(F)  Restriction  on  Disclosure.- Any  re- 
ports obtained  from  another  agency  or  regu- 
lator under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public  by  the  recipient  agency 
or  regulator  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any 
other  governmental  agency  or  to  the  Con- 
gress except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law. 
Reports  obtained  from  another  agency  or 
regulator  under  this  subsection  may  be  used 
only  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section or  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law. 

"(2)  Examinations.— 

"(A)  Financial  Services  Holding  Compa- 
nies AND  Depository  Institutions.- The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may  make 
on-site  examinations  of  each  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company,  its  insured  depository 
institution  subsidiaries  (and  subsidiaries 
thereof)  and,  subject  to  subparagraphs  (8) 
through  (E),  any  of  its  other  affiliates,  where 
appropriate,  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  consult  with,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  use  the  report  of  examination 
made  by  the  other  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  or  the  appropriate  State  bank  su- 
pervisory authority. 

"(B)  Financial  Services  holding  Compa- 
nies AND  Affiliates.— The  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  may  examine  the  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  and  any  affili- 
ate it  controls— 

"(1)  to  determine  whether  such  holding 
company  or  affiliate  is  engaged  in  a  particu- 
lar transaction  that  would  violate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  restrictions  prescribed  in 
sections  4(1)  and  5(c); 

"(ii)  to  determine  compliance  with  sec- 
Uons  35(f)  and  35(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  as  applicable;  or 

"(ill)  if  the  agency  reasonably  believes 
that  such  holding  company  or  affiliate  is  en- 
gaged in  a  particular  transaction  or  course 
of  conduct  that  directly  or  Indirectly  may 
constitute  a  material  risk  to  any  Insured  de- 
pository institution  subsidiary  (or  a  subsidi- 
ary thereoO. 

The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
shall  consult  with  and,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, use  the  report  of  examinations  made 
by  the  functional  regulator,  if  any,  of  an  af- 
filiate to  obtain  the  necessary  Information. 
If  such  reports  do  not  contain  the  necessary 
Information,  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  request  the  functional  regu- 
lator to  conduct  an  examination  to  obtain 
such  information.   In   the  event  the  func- 
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tlon&l  regulator  does  not  conduct  an  exam- 
ination within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may 
conduct  the  examination,  but  shall  notify 
the  functional  regulator  before  doing  so. 

"(C)  Diversified  Holding  Companies  and 
Financial  Affiuates.— The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may  examine  the  di- 
versified holding  company  and  any  financial 
affiliate  not  controlled  by  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company— 

"(i)  to  determine  whether  such  holding 
company  or  afnilate  is  engaged  in  a  particu- 
lar transaction  that  would  violate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  restrictions  prescribed  in 
sections  4(1)  and  5(c); 

"(ii)  to  determine  compliance  with  sec- 
tions 35(f)  and  35(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  as  applicable;  or 

"(iii)  if  the  agency  reasonably  believes 
that  such  holding  company  or  affiliate  is  en- 
gaged in  a  particular  transaction  or  course 
of  conduct  that  directly  or  indirectly  may 
constitute  a  material  risk  to  any  insured  de- 
pository institution  subsidiary  (or  a  subsidi- 
ary thereof). 

The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
shall  consult  with  and,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, use  the  report  of  examinations  made 
by  the  functional  regulator,  if  any,  of  the  di- 
versified holding  company  or  flnancial  affili- 
ate to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  If 
such  reports  do  not  contain  the  necessary  in- 
formation, the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  request  the  functional  regulator 
to  conduct  an  examination  to  obtain  such  in- 
formation. In  the  event  the  functional  regu- 
lator does  not  conduct  an  examination  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  may  conduct 
the  examination,  but  shall  notify  the  func- 
tional regulator  before  doing  so. 

"(D)  Reciprocal  Examination  of  Insured 
DEPOSITORY  Institution  affiliates  Con- 
trolled BY  Financial  Services  Holding 
Companies.— The  functional  regulator  for  a 
financial  affiliate  may  examine  an  insured 
depository  institution  affiliate  if  the  regu- 
lator reasonably  believes  that  such  institu- 
tion is  engaged  in  a  particular  transaction  or 
course  of  conduct  that  directly  or  indirectly 
may  constitute  a  material  risk  to  the  flnan- 
cial afniiate.  The  functional  regulator  shall 
consult  with,  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  use 
the  report  of  examinations  made  by,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  to  obtain 
the  necessary  information.  If  such  report 
does  not  contain  the  necessary  information, 
the  functional  regulator  shall  request  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  to  conduct 
an  examination  to  obtain  such  information. 
In  the  event  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  does  not  conduct  an  examination 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  func- 
tional regulator  may  conduct  the  examina- 
tion and  shall  notify  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  before  doing  so. 

"(E)  NONFINANCIAL  AFFILIATES  OF  A  DIVER- 
SIFIED HOLDING  Company.— The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may  examine  any  of 
the  nonflnancial  affiliates  of  a  diversifled 
holding  company  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  afniiate  is  engaged  in  a  par- 
ticular transaction  that  would  violate,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  restrictions  pre- 
scribed in  section  5(c). 

"(F)  Cost  of  Examinations.- The  cost  of 
examinations  of  a  diversified  holding  com- 
pany and  any  affiliate  of  a  diversified  hold- 
ing company  not  controlled  by  a  financial 
services  holding  company  shall  be  assessed 
against,  and  paid  by,  the  diversifled  holding 
company  or  the  afniiate,  whichever  is  the 
sablect  of  the  examination.  The  cost  of  ex- 


amlnatlpns  of  a  nnancial  services  holding 
company  and  its  subsidiaries  shall  be  as- 
sessed Against,  and  paid  by,  the  nnancial 
services  holding  company. 

ANSFER  OF  RECORDS.— No  agency  or 
nt  transferring  records  as  provided 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
any  privilege  applicable  to  those 
nder  law. 
hEPORT  to  the  Congress;  rec- 
OMMENDMTIONS.— Each  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  include  in  its  annual 
report  t  >  the  Congress,  the  results  of  the  ad- 
ministn  ,tion  of  this  Act,  stating  what,  if 
any,  su  }stantial  difnculties  have  been  en- 
counter »d  in  carrying  out  the  puri)oses  of 
this  Ac  i.,  and  any  recommendations  as  to 
changes  in  the  law  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ap)ropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
would  h !  desirable. 

"(f)  ('ease  and  desist  authority;  termi- 
nation )f  activities  or  ownership  or  control 
of  nonb  ink  subsidiaries  constituting  serious 
risk.— 

"(1)  1 1  addition  to  any  other  authority  of 
the  app  -opriate  Federal  banking  agency,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may 
take  as  f  action  described  In  paragraph  (2)  if 
it  has  r  asonable  cause  to  believe  that— 

"(A)  iny  nnancial  afniiate  of  an  insured 
depositi  iry  institution,  or  any  other  affiliate 
control  ed  by  a  flnancial  services  holding 
compao  f,  is  engaged  in  activities  in  luch  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  a  serious  risk  to  the 
financii  1  safety,  soundness,  or  stability  of 
such  ini  ured  depository  institution;  or 

"(B)  he  diversifled  holding  company,  the 
financii  1  services  holding  company  con- 
trolled by  the  diversifled  holding  company, 
or  any  i  ^fflliate  is  in  signiflcant  danger  of  de- 
fault ai  id  either  poses  a  signiflcant  risk  to 
the  liqt  idity  or  solvency  of  an  affiliated  in- 
sured (Repository  institution  or  is  likely  to 
cause  at  signiflcant  dissipation  of  its  assets 
or  earn  ngs. 

"(2)  I  iubject  to  paragraph  (1).  the  appro- 
priate federal  banking  agency — 

"(A)  tnay  institute  cease  tmd  desist  pro- 
ceedings or  issue  a  temporary  order  requir- 
ing the  diversified  holding  company  or  flnan- 
cial sei  rices  holding  company  controlled  by 
the  divfrsified  holding  company  or  afflliate 
thereof  engaged  in  qualified  nnancial  activi- 
ties to  cease  and  desist  from  such  activity 
and  ta|e  afnrmative  action  to  prevent  sig- 
nincant  dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings,  of 
an  insared  depository  institution  as  pre- 
scribed! in  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insuradce  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818); 

"(B)  pay  Institute  cease  and  desist  pro- 
ceedingp  or  issue  a  temporary  order  requir- 
ing a  ttiancial  services  holding  company  de- 
scribedl  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  to  increase  its 
capital]  and 

"(C)  In  the  event  the  diversifled  holding 
company  or  the  nnancial  services  holding 
compaqy  controlled  by  the  diversffied  hold- 
ing coiipany  or  the  afniiate  thereof  does  not 
comply  with  the  order  issued  pursuant  to 
subparAgraph  (A)  or  (B),  may  order  the  diver- 
sffied holding  company  or  such  nnancial 
service^  holding  company  or  any  such  afnii- 
ate. after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  after  considering  the  views  of 
the  iniured  depository  institution's  associ- 
ated Federal  banking  agency  and  the  appro- 
priate 6tate  authority  in  the  case  of  a  State- 
insured  depository  institution,  to  terminate 
(within  120  days,  or  such  longer  period  as  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may  di- 
rect inunusual  circumstances)  its  ownership 
or  control  of  any  such  affiliate  either  by  sale 
to  any  third  party  or  by  distribution  of  the 


shares 


of  the  afflliate  to  the  shareholders  of 
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the  diversin  »d  holding  company  or  nnancial 
services  holi  ling  company.  Such  distribution 
shall  be  pro  rata  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
shareholder!  of  the  distributing  diversffied 
holding  company  or  nnancial  services  hold- 
ing company,  and  such  holding  company 
shall  not  mike  any  charge  to  its  sharehold- 
ers arising  out  of  such  a  distribution. 

"(3)  The  appropriate  Federal  banldng  agen- 
cy may  in  lis  discretion  apply  to  the  United 
States  dlstnct  court  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  tbk  principal  offlce  of  the  holding 
company  is  [located,  for  the  enforcement  of 
any  effectiw  and  outstanding  order  issued 
under  this  section,  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  { and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  i  therewith,  but  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  9  of  this  Act,  no  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by  injunction  or 
otherwise  the  issuance  or  enforcement  of  any 
notice  or  ooder  under  this  section,  or  to  re- 
view, modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or  set 
aside  any  siKh  notice  or  order. 

"(g)(1)  In  [the  course  of  or  in  connection 
with  an  application,  examination,  investiga- 
tion or  oths-  proceeding  under  this  Act.  the 
appropriate  I  Federal  banking  agency,  or  any 
member  or  designated  representative  there- 
of, including  any  person  designated  to  con- 
duct any  httiring  under  this  Act,  shall  have 
the  power  qo  administer  oaths  and  afnrma- 
tions,  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  deposi- 
tions, and  to  issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify 
subpoenas  including  witness  subpoenas  and 
subpoenas  (Juces  tecum;  and  the  appropriate 
Federal  batking  agency  is  empowered  to 
make  rules  iind  regulations  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  |ihis  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  may  be  required  from  any  place 
in  any  State  or  In  any  territory  or  other 
place  subjeot  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at]  any  designated  place  where  such 
proceeding  lis  being  conducted.  A  subpoena 
issued  under  this  section  may  be  served  upon 
any  person  who  is  not  found  within  the  terri- 
torial Juris(^iction  of  any  court  in  the  United 
States  in  sifch  manner  as  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  prescribe  for  service  of 
process  in  k  foreign  country,  except  that  a 
subpoena  tq  be  served  on  a  person  who  is  not 
to  be  founcU  in  the  United  States  may  be  is- 
sued only  op  the  prior  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency.  Any  party  to 
proceedings!  under  this  Act  may  apply  to  the 
United  Staljes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States  district 
court  for  tie  Judicial  district  or  the  United 
States  count  in  any  territory  in  which  such 
proceeding  ^s  being  conducted  or  where  the 
witness  res^es  or  carries  on  business,  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  subpoena  or  subpoena 
duces  tecum  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, an^  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  pcfwer  to  order  and  require  compli- 
ance therewith.  Witnesses  subpoenaed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
district  counts  of  the  United  States. 


"(3)  Any 


service  required  under  this  sub- 


section in  liny  State  or  in  any  territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  may  be  made  by  registered 
mail,  or  IQ  such  other  manner  reasonably 
calculated  fo  give  actual  notice  as  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  may  by  regu- 
lation or  otherwise  provide,  and  all  process 
in  any  such  case  may  be  served  in  the  Judi- 
cial district  wherein  such  person  is  an  inhab- 
itant or  transacts  business  or  wherever  such 
person  mayj  be  found.  Any  court  having  juris- 
diction of  kny  proceeding  instituted  under 
this  subsecpon  may  allow  to  any  such  party 
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such  reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys'  fees 
as  It  deems  Just  and  proper. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  Inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  contracts, 
agreements,  or  other  records  In  obedience  to 
the  subpoena  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
one  year  or  both.". 

SEC.  MM.  RB8ERVAT10N  OF  RIGHTS  TO  STATES; 
PRE-EMPTION  OF  ANTI-AFFILIATION 
PROVISIONS. 

Section  7  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1846)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

*8BC.  7.  RESERVATION  OF  RIGHTS  TO  STATES; 
ANn-AFFIUATION  PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  any  State  from  exercis- 
ing such  powers  and  jurisdiction  which  it 
now  has  or  may  hereafter  have  with  resi)ect 
to  companies,  banks,  diversifled  holding 
companies,  financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies, and  subsidiaries  thereof. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  no 
provision  of  law  of  any  State,  including, 
without  limitation,  any  provision  relating  to 
the  business  of  Insurance,  banking  (including 
any  law  relating  to  savings  associations  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813), 
real  estate,  securities,  finance,  retail  or 
other  law  regulating  the  provisions  of  finan- 
cial or  other  services,  shall  prevent  or  im- 
pede or  shall  be  interpreted  or  applied  by  any 
administrative,  executive,  or  judicial  au- 
thority with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  prevent- 
ing or  impeding— 

"(A)  any  Insured  depository  institution, 
any  affiliate  thereof  or  any  representative  of 
any  such  institution  or  affiliate  thereof  from 
being  acquired,  owned  or  controlled  by,  or 
from  being  affiliated  in  any  manner  with, 
any  company  which  is  or  becomes  a  financial 
services  holding  company  or  with  any  affili- 
ate of  such  company  because  of  the  types  of 
activities  engaged  in  directly  or  indirectly 
by  such  insured  depository  institution  or 
any  affiliate  thereof,  or  by  any  representa- 
tive of  any  such  institution  or  affiliate 
thereof  or  because  of  the  types  of  activities 
engaged  in  directly  or  Indirectly  by  any  such 
company  or  afllliate  thereof,  or  by  any  rep- 
resentative of  any  such  company  or  aHlllate 
thereof; 

"(B)  any  company  which  is  or  becomes  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  or  affiliate 
thereof,  or  any  representative  of  any  such 
company  or  affiliate  thereof,  from  acquiring, 
owning,  or  controlling  or  being  affiliated  in 
any  way  with  any  Insured  depository  institu- 
tion or  affiliate  thereof  because  of  the  types 
of  activities  engaged  In  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  such  company  or  affiliate  thereof,  or 
any  representative  of  any  such  company  or 
afflliate  thereof,  or  because  of  the  types  of 
activities  engaged  in  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  such  Insured  depository  institution 
or  affiliate  thereof,  or  by  any  representative 
of  such  institution  or  affiliate  thereof;  or 

"(C)  any  insured  depository  institution  or 
any  affiliate  thereof,  or  any  representative 
of  any  such  institution  or  affiliate  thereof, 
Crom  offering  or  marketing  products  or  serv- 
ices of  any  affiliated  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  or  affiliate  thereof  or  from  hav- 
ing its  products  or  services  offered  or  mar- 
keted by  any  affiliate  thereof,  or  by  any  rep- 
resentative of  such  company  or  affiliate — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  sections 
4<cK16XB)  and  5(c)(3)  and  5(c)(4);  and 


"(11)  except  with  regard  to  offering  and 
marketing  insurance  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)(8). 

Nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall  exempt 
any  company  which  is  or  becomes  a  financial 
services  holding  company  or  an  affiliate 
thereof,  or  any  representative  of  any  such 
company  or  affiliate,  from  complying  with, 
or  shall  annul,  alter,  or  affect  the  applica- 
tion of,  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to  the 
examination,  supervision,  or  regulation  of 
providers  of  financial  services  or  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  intent,  purpose  or  effect  of  those  laws  is 
inconsistent  with  this  subsection  or  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  then  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Inconsistency. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  in- 
sured depository  institution  Includes  a 
branch,  agency,  or  commercial  lending  com- 
pany subsidiary  of  a  foreign  bank,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C. 
3101).". 

SEC.  907.  PENALTIES. 

Section  8  of  the  Banking  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1847)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  Board"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  instead  "an  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  instead 
"financial  services  holding  company"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  "profit 
signiflcantly"  and  inserting  instead  "obtain 
anything  of  value"; 

(4)  in  section  (a),  by  striking  "Every  offi- 
cer, director,  agent"  and  all  that  follows  in 
the  undesignated  last  paragraph; 

(5)  in  subsection  (bMl).  by  striking  "forfeit 
and";  and 

(6)  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  sub- 
section (d),  by  Inserting  "clvH"  before  "pen- 
alty". 

SEC.  a08.  C<M«FORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  JUDI- 
CIAL REVIEW  PROVISION. 

Section  9  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1848)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  Board"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears smd  inserting  Instead  "an  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Boards  order"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "order  of  an  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency". 

SEC  UN.  ANTITRUST  REVIEW. 

(a)  Antitrust  Re\7ew.— Section  11(b)  (1)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1849(b)  (1))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  except 
that  such  period  may  be  eliminated  or  re- 
duced with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
CJeneral"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence. 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— Section  11 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1849)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Board"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  instead  "appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  instead 
"financial  services  holding  company";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(B)  by  striking  "Board's  approval"  and  in- 
serting instead  "a[>proval  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "failure  of  a  bank"  and  in- 
serting instead  "failure  of  an  insured  deposi- 
tory Institution". 

(c)  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.— Section  18(cK6)  of  the  Fed- 


eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1828(c)(6))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  except 
that  such  period  may  be  eliminated  or  re- 
duced with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence. 

SEC.  SIO.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  1  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841  note)  is  amended 
by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956"  and  Inserting  instead  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1991". 
SBC.  ni.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Sections  201  through  210  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  January  1,  1993,  except  that  sec- 
tion 4(c)(8KA)(il)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  as  added  by  section  209(aK3) 
of  this  title,  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

mC.  SIS.  APPUCATION  OT  THE  LDflTATIONB  ON 
TYING  ARRANGEMKNTB  AND  IN- 
SIDER  LENDING  TO  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES  HOLDING  AND  DIVEB8I- 
FIED  HOLDING  COMPANIES. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS— Section  106(a)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  (Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  (12  U.S.C.  1971)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"bank  holding  company"  and  Inserting  In- 
stead "financial  services  holding  company 
and  diversified  holding  company". 

(b)  Certain  Tying  arrangements  Prohib- 
ITED.— Section  106(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970  (12  U.S.C. 
1972(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  (A)  A  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany and  any  subeidlary  (other  than  a  bank) 
of  such  holding  company  and  a  diversified 
holding  company  and  any  subsidiary  (other 
than  a  bank)  of  such  holding  company  shall 
not  in  any  manner  extend  credit,  lease,  or 
sell  property  of  any  kind,  or  furnish  any 
service  or  fix  or  vary  the  consideration  for 
any  of  the  foregoing,  on  the  condition  or  re- 
quirement that  the  customer  shall  obtain 
credit,  property  or  service  from  an  affiliated 
bank  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  A  financial  services  holding  company 
and  any  subeidlary  (other  than  a  bank)  of 
such  holding  company  and  a  diversified  hold- 
ing company  and  any  subsidiary  (other  than 
a  bank)  of  such  holding  company  may  vary 
the  consideration — 

"(1)  for  any  extension  of  credit,  lease  or 
sale  of  property  of  any  kind,  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  any  service  on  the  condition  or  re- 
quirement that  the  customer  shall  obtain 
some  credit,  property,  or  service  Crom  an  af- 
filiated bank  provided  that  the  products  or 
services  offered  to  and  obtained  by  the  cus- 
tomer are  also  separately  available  to  such 
customer  on  substantially  the  same  terms, 
including  interest  rate,  collateral,  and  cost, 
as  those  prevailing  at  the  time  for  com- 
parable transactions  that  are  not  subject  to 
such  conditions  or  requirements;  or 

"(11)  for  any  loan,  discount,  deposit,  or 
trust  service  on  the  condition  or  require- 
ment that  the  customer  shall  obtain  a  loan, 
discount,  deposit  or  trust  service  from  an  af- 
filiated bank  provided  that  such  products  or 
services  described  in  this  subparagraph  are 
also  separately  available  to  such  customer. 

"(C)  The  Board  may  adopt  such  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purix>ses  of  this  paragraph 
which  may  include  such  restrictions  or  limi- 
tations regarding  subparagraph  (B)  as  It 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest.". 

(c)  Insider  Loans.— Sections  23(hK6XC) 
and  (D)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
375b(6)(C)  and  (D))  are  each  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  instead 
"flnancial  services  holding  company  and  di- 
versifled  holding  company";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing instead  "Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991". 

sec    tlS.    PROVISIONS   EXEMPTING    FINANCIAL 

SBRVICBS      HOLDING      COMPANIES 

FROM     THE     SAVINGS     AND     LOAN 

HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT. 

Section  10(a)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 

Act  (12  U.S.C.  1467a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (D)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Savings  and  Loan  holding  com- 
pany.— 

"(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11),  the 
term  'savings  and  loan  holding  company' 
means  any  company  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly controls  a  savings  association  or  con- 
trols any  other  company  which  is  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company. 

"(11)  No  company  which  Is  a  flnancial  serv- 
ices holding  company  or  a  diversifled  holding 
company  registered  under  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991,  other  than  a  company 
described  in  section  4(f)  of  such  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(f)),  and  no  company  controlled  by 
such  company,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Exemption  for  Financial  Services 
Holding  Companies  and  Diversified  Hold- 
ing Companies.— The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  company  that  is 
a  financial  services  holding  company  or  a  di- 
versified holding  company  registered  under. 
and  subject  to,  the  provisions  of  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991, 
other  than  companies  described  In  section 
4(f)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1843(f)),  or  to  any 
company  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
such  company  (other  than  a  savings  associa- 
Uon).". 

Subtitle  B— Financial  Activities  of  National 
Banks 

SBC  m.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BANKING  ACT  OF 

ins. 

(a)  Paragraph  Seventh  of  section  5136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24  (Seventh)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

'If  an  association  is  not  an  affiliate  of  a 
securities  affiliate  (as  the  terms  'affiliate' 
and  'securities  affiliate'  are  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1841)),  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  contained  In 
this  paragraph  as  to  dealing  in,  underwrit- 
ing, and  purchasing  securities  for  its  own  ac- 
count shall  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of 
securities  issued  by  investment  companies 
(as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-3)):  Pro- 
vided, That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  (including  this  section),  an  as- 
sociation shall  not  in  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  any  express  or  incidental  power,  un- 
derwrite, distribute,  or  sell  Interests  in  a 
pool  of  assets  originated  or  purchased  by  the 
usoclatlon  or  its  afflllate,  and  an  associa- 
tion shall  not  continue  to  engage  in  such  ac- 
tivity pursuant  to  any  order  issued  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  association  shall  sponsor,  orga- 
nise or  control  an  investment  company  reg- 
istered under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940:  Provided  further.  That  no  association 
shall  engage  in  the  United  States  in  any  se- 
curities activity  except  to  the  extent  that 
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addition  to  the  powers  vested  by 
nktional  banking  associations,  any 
assc  2iation  located  in  a  place  that  has 
populat  on  not  exceeding  5,0()0  (as  shown  by 
preceding  decennial  census)  may  sell  in- 
long  as  such  insurance  activities 
confined  to  that  place,  and  the  insurance 
ly  to  residents  of  the   State  in 
association  is  located  or  to  natu- 
employed  in  that  State:  Provided, 
iuch  association  shall  in  any  case 
guarantee  the  payment  of  any  pre- 
insurance  policies  issued  through 
by  its  principal:  Provided  further. 
iissociation  shall  not  guarantee  the 
statement  made  in  any  applica- 
for  such  insurance, 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
residents  of  that  State'  includes— 
cotfipanies  incorporated  in,  or  orga- 

r  the  laws  of,  the  State; 
coi^panies  licensed  to  do  business  in 
and 

having   an   office   in   the 


I  ny 


coi  ipanies 


Notfrithstanding  the  limitations  in  sub- 

),  a  national  banking  association 

under    the    laws    of   the    United 

act  as  agent  in  soliciting  and 

insurance  and  collecting  premiums  in 

m4re  States  in  which  such  association 

its  branches  is  located  to  the  ex- 

Tithich  such  activities  are  permitted 

States  for  banks  located  in  those 


may 


Cha  )ter  461  of  the  Act  of  September  7, 

Stat.    753;    12   U.S.C.    92   note),    as 

is  further  amended   by   striking 

addition  to  the  powers  now  vested 

national  banking  associations"  and 

lollows  through  "filing  his  appllca- 

lesurance.". 


SEC.  223.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTIONS  23A  AND 
X3B  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT. 

(a)  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.cj371c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  ei  d  thereof  and  Inserting  instead 
Provided,  however.  That  notwithstanding 
the  foreg  sing,  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit 
shall  not]be  deemed  to  be  made  to  any  affili- 
ate if— 

"(A)  tl^  member  bank  approves  such  loan 
or  exten  lion  of  credit  in  accordance  with 
substanti  filly  the  same  standards,  proce- 
dures, an  1  terms  that  it  has  applied  to  simi- 
lar loans  or  extensions  of  credit  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  not  transferred  to  or  for  the 
benefit  oi  an  afflllate;  and 

"(B)  su  :h  loan  or  extension  of  credit  is  not 


made  for 


(ii)  by 


purposes  of  evading  any  of  the  re- 


quiremei  ts  of  this  section.";  and 


nsertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


lowing n(  w  paragraph: 
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'(5)  No  flnakcial  services  holding  company 
shall  permit  m  insured  depository  institu- 
tion that  it  controls  to  engage  in  any  cov- 
ered transact!  on  if  such  covered  transaction 
exceeds  5%  ol  the  capital  stock  and  surplus 
of  the  insured  depository  institution  unless  5 
days  prior  notice  is  provided  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  for  the  finan- 
cial services  l^olding  company  and  for  the  in- 
sured deposit<^ry  institution,  if  different;" 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(D),  by  amending 
clause  (ii)  to  dead  as  follows: 

"(ii)  any  investment  company,  commodity 
pool,  or  otbeii  company  engaged  in  substan- 
tially the  saiiie  activities  as  an  investment 
comiwjiy  or  commodity  pool  with  respect  to 
which  a  member  bank  or  any  affiliate  is  an 
investment  aidvisor  as  deflned  in  section 
2(a)(20)  of  ths  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.cl  80a-2(a)(20)),  commodity  trad- 
ing advisor  aa  deflned  in  section  2(a)(1)(A)  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2(a)(1)(A)),  orjperiorms  substantially  equiva- 
lent activities  which  are  substantially  equiv- 
alent to  those  of  an  investment  advisor  or 
commodity  trading  advisor;  and"; 

(3)  in  sub^ction  (b)(2)(A),  by  inserting 
"and  of  whioh  the  member  bank  owns  at 
least  80  per  jcentum  of  the  voting  stock" 
after  "member  bank"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)(5),  by  inserting  "prin- 
cipally engaged  in  deposit  taking  or  lending 
activities"  after  "trust  company"; 

(5)  in  subseotion  (b)(7)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  "or" 
at  the  end  thoreof ; 

(B)  In  subpal'agraph  (E)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "to,  or"  after  "standby  let- 
ter of  credit,'!;  and 

(II)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  thereof;  and 
(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E)  the 
following  newj  subparagraphs: 

"(F)  the  assumption  by  a  member  bank  of 
a  liability  of |  any  affiliate  whether  directly 
or  through  tl^e  transfer  of  such  liability  to 
the  member  bank  of  any  affiliate; 

"(G)  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to  any 
company,  or  the  issuance  of  or  participation 
in  a  standby  letter  of  credit,  asset  purchase 
agreement,  indemniflcatlon,  guarantee,  in- 
surance or  otper  facility  with  any  company, 
the  purpose  olf  which  is  to  enhance  the  mar- 
ketability of  securities  or  other  obligations 
or  assets,  otner  than  those  securities  that  a 
member  banlf  may  underwrite  pursuant  to 
section  5136  |of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.S.C.  24  (Seventh)),  that  are  underwritten 
or  distributee^  by  the  affiliate,  unless  there  is 
substantial  participation  by  other  lenders  in 
such  loan,  extension  of  credit,  letter  of  cred- 
it, agreement,  indemnlflcatlon,  guarantee, 
insurance  or  <  ither  facility;  or 

"(H)  any  otber  flnancial  arrangement  that 
is  determined  by  the  Board  by  regulation  to 
be  substantially  equivalent  to  a  transaction 
described  in  this  paragraph;"; 

(6)  in  subse(ition  (c)(l>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "to,  or"  after  "letter  of 
credit  issued'];  and 

(B)  by  strilflng  "at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action"; (7)  ill  subsection  (c)(4)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  member  bank  or" 
after  "Issued  by";  and 

(B)  by  insefting  "to,  or"  after  "letter  of 
credit";  and 

(8)  in  sut 
vided  that 
solely  to  affi 
the  semicoloi^ 

(b)  Section t23B(a)(2)(E)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  JU.S.C.  371c-l(a)(2)(E))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  claus^  (i),  by  striking  ",  or"  and  In- 
serting insteiid  a  semicolon; 


ctlon  (d)(5).  by  inserting  "pro- 
he  company  provides  services 
tliated  member  banks  "  before 
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(2)  In  clause  (ii).  by  striking  the  period  and 
inserting  Instead  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(111)  If  the  third  party  Is  a  customer  of  an 
afl'illate  (as  deflned  In  section  2  of  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991 
(12  U.S.C.  1841)  unless— 

"(I)  the  member  bank  approves  such  trans- 
action Id  accordance  with  substantially  the 
same  standards,  procedures,  and  terms  that 
It  has  applied  to  similar  transactions  with 
persons  who  are  not  customers  of  an  afnil- 
ate;  and 

"(II)  such  transaction  or  series  of  trans- 
actions Is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section.". 

(c)  Section  23B(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c-l(b)(2))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "officers,  directors,  or  employees  of 
after  "of  the  bank  or". 

SEC.  BM.  CUSTOMER  DISCLOSinUE. 

Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Customer  Disclosure  Regarding  Se- 
cuRrriES,  Insurance  and  Other  Nonbankino 
Products.— 

"(1)  Products  Offered,  Recommended  or 
Sold  by  Depository  Institutions.— An  In- 
sured depository  institution  shall  promi- 
nently disclose  In  writing  to  its  customers 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agencies,  that  se- 
curities or  Insurance  products  offered,  rec- 
ommended, or  sold  by  the  insured  depository 
institution  are  not  deposits,  are  not  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, are  not  guaranteed  by  the  Insured  de- 
pository institution  or  an  affiliated  insured 
depository  institution,  and  are  not  otherwise 
an  obligation  of  an  Insured  depository  insti- 
tution unless  such  is  the  case. 

"(2)  Products  Offered,  Recommended  or 
Sold  on  Bank  Premises  or  Through  Joint 
Markettnq  Activities. — An  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  shall  not  permit  securities 
or  Insurance  products  to  be  offered,  rec- 
ommended, or  sold  on  bank  premises,  or  to 
bank  customers  as  part  of  Joint  marketing 
activities  with  another  entity;  unless  the  en- 
tity prominently  discloses  in  writing  that  it 
is  not  an  insured  institution  and  Is  separate 
from  the  insured  depository  institution  in 
addition  to  the  disclosures  required  In  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)  Customer  acknowledgement  of  Dis- 
closures.—No  insured  depository  institu- 
tion shall  permit  the  sale  of  securities  or  in- 
surance products  to  be  consummated  unless 
an  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  the  disclo- 
sures described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  in- 
cluding the  date  of  receipt  and  the  cus- 
tomer's name,  address  and  account  number 
is  obtained  from  the  customer. 

"(4)  Regulations.— The  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  may  adopt  regulations 
Implementing  this  subsection  and  applying 
these  provisions  to  nonbank  products  sold  In 
a  similar  manner.". 

SBC.  aSC  BANKERS' BANKa 

(a)  Section  S136  (Seventh)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24(Seventh)),  as  amended 
by  section  221(a),  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  their  holding  companies"  after 
"providing  services  for  other  depository  in- 
stitutions". 

(b)  SecUon  5ieB(b)<l)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  27(bKI))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  their  holding  companies"  after 
"other  depository  institutions"  the  second 
tUne  It  amwars. 


Subtitle  O-Non-Banking  Activities  of 
Foreign  Banks  in  the  United  States 
SEC.  2S1.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING  ACT  OF  1178. 

(a)  Section  8  of  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3106)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  any  foreign  bank— 

"(1)  that  maintains  a  branch  or  agency  in 
the  United  States,  or 

"(ii)  that  directly  or  indirectly  owns  or 
controls  a  commercial  lending  company  or- 
ganized under  State  law, 

shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991  (12  U.S.C.  1841  et  seq.)  and  to  sections  105 
and  106  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  1850.  1971  et 
seq.)  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  a  financial  services  holding  company. 

"(B)  Any  company  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly owns  or  controls  a  foreign  bank  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1841 
et  seg.)  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  comijany  that  owns  or  controls  a 
financial  services  holding  company. 

"(C)(i)  Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  no  foreign  bank  or  company  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall,  by  reason  of 
this  subsection  alone,  be  deemed  to  be  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  comi>any  or  a  com- 
pany that  controls  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  for  purposes  of  section  3  of  the 
Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991  (12  U.S.C.  1842). 

"(ii)  Notwithstanding  clause  (1),  a  foreign 
bank  or  company  described  in  this  sub- 
section that  seeks  to  acquire,  directly  or  in- 
directly, more  than  Hve  percent  of  the  shares 
of  an  insured  depository  Institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813))  other  than  a  for- 
eign bank,  must  obtain  the  prior  approval  of 
such  acquisition  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  under  section  3  of  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991 
(12  U.S.C.  1842)  as  If  the  foreign  bank  or  com- 
pany were  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany or  a  company  that  owns  or  controls  a 
financial  services  holding  company. 

"(2)  Except  as  [rovlded  In  paragraph  (3), 
after  January  1,  1993,  no  foreign  bank  or 
company  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  maintain  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  branch,  an  agency,  an  insured  de- 
pository Institution,  or  a  commercial  lend- 
ing company,  if  such  foreign  bank  or  com- 
pany also  directly  or  Indirectly  engages  In 
the  United  States  in- 

"(A)  any  activity  authorized  under  section 
4(c)(8)  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1843(cK8)) 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  that  Act, 
other  than  any  activity  that,  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  that  Act,  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  Board  to  be  closely  related 
to  banking  and  a  proi>er  incident  thereto  by 
an  order  or  regulation  that  was  valid  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  that  Act,  or 

"(B)  any  activity  authorized  under  section 
4(c)(15)  or  4(c)(16)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1843(cK15)  or  (cK16)). 

"(3)  A  foreign  bank  or  company  subject  to 
the  prohibition  in  paragraph  (2)  may  engage 
in  banking  in  the  United  States  indirectly 
through  direct  or  indirect  subsidiaries  of  a 
single  financial  services  holding  company  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  provided  that  all  activi- 
ties of  the  foreign  bank  or  company  in  the 


United  States  conducted  under  the  authority 
of  the  Financial  Services  Holding  Ck>mpany 
Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1841  et  seq.),  other  than 
those  authorized  by  sections  2(h)  or  4(c)  (9)  of 
such  Act,  are  carried  out  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  that  financial  services  holding 
company.";  and  (2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting instead  "Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  no  foreign  bank  or  other 
company  referred  to  in  this  subsection  may 
retain,  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  own- 
ership or  control  of  any  company  engaged  in 
the  business  of  underwriting,  distributing  or 
otherwise  buying  or  selling  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  securities  In  the  United  States 
after  three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1991."; 
-  (B)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  "Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  affiliates  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  nothing"  and  inserting 
instead  "Nothing"; 

(C)  In'  the  fiah  sentence,  by  striking  "the 
term  'domestically-controlled  afnilate  cov- 
ered in  1978'"  and  all  that  follows  in  such 
sentence  and  inserting  instead  a  period;  and 

(D)  by  striking  the  sixth  sentence. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  January  1.  1993. 

SuarrTLE  D— Amendments  to  the  Securities 
acts 

SEC  Ml.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SECURTnEfl  ACT 
OFltSS. 

(a)  Bank-Issued  Securities.— SecOon  3  (a) 
(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C. 
77c(aK2)),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  any  security  issued 
or  guaranteed  by  any  bank;"  and 

(2)  by  striking  "a  security  issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  a  bank  shall  not  include  any  inter- 
est or  participation  in  any  collective  trust 
fund  maintained  by  a  bank". 

(b)  Savings  Association-Issued  Securi- 
ties.—Section  3(a)(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c(aK5))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  Any  security  issued  by— 

"(A)  a  farmer's  cooperative  organization 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  521  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  521); 

"(B)  a  corporation  described  in  section 
SOKc)  (16)  of  such  Code  and  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  SOl(a)  of  such  Code; 

"(C)  a  corporation  described  In  section 
S01(c)(2)  of  such  Code  and  organized  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  holding  title  to  prop- 
erty, collecting  Income  therefrom,  and  turn- 
ing over  the  entire  amount  thereof,  less  ex- 
penses, to  an  organization  or  corporation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (C);  or 

"(D)  a  savings  and  loan  association  of  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  Issued  or  exchanged  in 
connection  with  a  transaction  pursuant  to 
which  a  savings  and  loan  association  or  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  converts  from  the  mutual 
stock  form  of  ownership  under  section  5  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464) 
or  section  402  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  17250)) 

(c)  Treatment  of  Certain  Bank  and  Sav- 
ings Association  Instruments. — Section  3  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  Elxcept  as  hereinafter  expressly 
provided.  In  those  circumstances  in  which  an 
interest  In  any  of  the  following  is  otherwise 
deemed  to  be  a  'security'  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to— 

"(A)  a  deposit  account,  savings  account, 
certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  deiwsit  in- 
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stxuRient  issued  by  a  bank  or  saving  asso- 
ciation, 

"(B)  a  share  account  issued  by  a  savings 
association  if  such  account  is  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 

"(C)  a  banker's  acceptance, 

"(D)  a  letter  of  credit  issued  by  a  bank  or 
savings  association,  or 

"(E)  a  debit  account  at  a  bank  or  savings 
association  arising  from  a  credit  card  or 
other  similar  arrangement, 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  partici- 
pation in  such  an  interest,  account,  certifi- 
cate, instrument,  acceptance,  or  letter  of 
credit,  other  than  a  participation  that  is  a 
direct  obligation  of  a  bank  or  savings  asso- 
ciation. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'deposit'  means  the  unpaid  balance  of 
money  or  its  equivalent  received  or  held  by 
a  bank  or  savings  association  in  the  usual 
course  of  business— 

"(A)  for  which  it  has  given  or  is  obligated 
to  give  credit,  either  conditionally  or  uncon- 
ditionally, to  a  commercial,  checking,  sav- 
ings, time,  or  thrift  account; 

"(B)  which  is  evidenced  by  its  certificate  of 
deposit,  a  check  or  draft  drawn  against  a  de- 
posit account  and  certified  by  a  bank  or  sav- 
ings association,  a  letter  of  credit  or  a  trav- 
eler's check,  or  by  any  other  similar  instru- 
ment on  which  the  bank  is  liable; 

"(C)  which  consists  of  nonpooled  assets  of 
individual  trust  funds  received  or  held  by 
such  bank  or  savings  association  whether 
held  in  the  trust  department  or  deposited  in 
any  other  department  of  such  bank  or  sav- 
ings association; 

'■(D)  which  is  received  or  held  by  a  bank  or 
savings  association  for  a  special  or  specific 
non-investment  purpose,  including,  without 
being  limited  to,  escrow  funds,  funds  held  in 
security  for  any  obligation  due  to  the  bank 
or  savings  association  or  others  (including 
funds  held  as  dealers'  reserves)  or  for  securi- 
ties loaned  by  the  bank  or  savings  associa- 
tion, fbnds  deposited  by  a  debtor  to  meet 
maturing  subscriptions  to  United  States 
Government  securities,  funds  held  to  meet 
its  acceptances  or  letters  of  credit,  and  with- 
held taxes;  or 

"(E)  which  is  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
poelt  Insurance  Corporation,  is  subject  to  de- 
posit reserve  requirements  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  or  Is  regulated  by  the  Offlce  of  De- 
pository Institution  Supervision  or  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as 
a  deposit.". 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'savings  association'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1813).". 

(d)  EXEMPTION  OF  Certain  holding  Com- 
pany FoRMA-noNS  From  RscisTRA-noN  Under 
THE  Securities  Act  of  1933.— Section  4  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77d)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  transactions  involving  offers  or  sales 
of  equity  securities,  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  under  section  3(a)  of  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991 
(12  U.S.C.  1842(a)).  of  a  bank  by  a  flnancial 
services  holding  company,  or  a  financial 
aervicea  holding  company  by  a  diversified 
holding  company  if— 

"(A)  the  acquisition  occurs  solely  as  part 
of  a  reorganization  in  which  a  person  or 
group  of  persons— 

"(1)  exchanges  shares  of  a  bank  for  shares 
of  a  newly  formed  financial  services  holding 


company,  ^r  shares  of  a  financial  services 
holding  company  for  shares  of  a  newly 
formed  divtrsified  holding  cominny;  and 

"(11)  receives,  after  such  reorganization, 
substantially  the  same  proportional  share 
interests  la  the  newly  formed  financial  serv- 
ices holdiofe  company  as  they  held  in  the 
bank  or  fliyinclal  services  holding  company, 
may  be,  except  for  changes  in 
■  interests  resulting  from  the  ex- 
dissenting  shareholders'  rights 
or  Federal  law;  and 
ewly  formed  company  has  sub- 
e    same    assets    as    its    prede- 
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cal  Amendments.— 
in  12(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
C.  771(2))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
on  (d)"  after  "subsection  (a)". 
304(a)  (4)  of  the  Trust  Indenture 
Act  of  1939  ilS  U.S.C.  77ddd  (a)(4))  is  amended 
by  Insertlnfe  "or  by  section  3(d)"  after  "sec- 
tion 3(a)".  [ 

SEC.  342.  A19ENDMENTS  TO  THE  SECURITIES  EX- 
CHANGE ACT  OF  ISM. 

(a)  Regulation  of  Bank  Broker  activi- 
ties.—Section  3  (aK4)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(4))  is 
amended  td  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Brokfer.— 

"(A)  In  [  General.— The  term  'broker' 
means  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
effecting  transactions  in  securities  for  the 
account  of  pthers. 

"(8)  ExcLfJSiON  OF  Banks.- Such  term  does 
not  include  a  bank  unless  the  bank  publicly 
solicits  su<xi  business  or  is  compensated  for 
such  business  by  the  payment  of  commis- 
sions or  ^imilar  remuneration  based  on 
effecting  ttansactions  in  securities,  exclud- 
ing fees  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  assets 
under  management  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'incentive  compensation'). 

"(C)  Bani  ACTivmES.— a  bank  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  pe  a  broker  because  it  engages  in 
one  or  mori  of  the  following  activities: 

"(1)  Ent«s  into  contractual  or  other  ar- 
rangement! with  a  broker  or  dealer  reg- 
istered under  this  Act  pursuant  to  which  the 
broker  or  dealer  will  offer  brokerage  services 
on  or  off  the  premises  of  the  bank  if— 

"(I)  such  broker  or  dealer  is  clearly  identi- 
fied as  thejperson  performing  the  brokerage 
services; 

"(II)  bank  employees  perform  only  clerical 
or  ministeaial  functions  in  connection  with 
brokerage  Iransactlons  unless  such  employ- 
ees are  qualified  as  registered  representa- 
tives pursu$.nt  to  the  requirements  of  a  self- 
regulatory  Organization; 

"(III)  bank  employees  do  not  receive  incen- 
tive compebsatlon  for  any  brokerage  activi- 
ties unless  such  employees  are  qualified  as 
registered  representatives  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  a  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion; and 

"(IV)  su<h  services  are  provided  by  the 
broker  or  i  ealer  on  a  basis  in  which  all  cus- 
tomers are  fully  disclosed. 

"(ii)  Engiges  In  trust  activities  (including 
effecting  ti  ansactlons  in  the  course  of  such 
trust  activities)  permissible  for  national 
banks  und<  r  section  1  of  Public  Law  87-722 
(12  U.S.C.  \  2a)  or  for  State  banks  under  rel- 
evant Stat«  trust  statutes  or  law  (excluding 
securities  iifekeeplng,  self-  directed  Individ- 
ual retirenient  accounts,  or  managed  agency 
or  other  futctionally  equivalent  accounts  of 
a  bank)  unless  the  bank— 

"(I)  pubUcly  solicits  brokerage  business 
other  than  by  advertising,  in  conjunction 
with  advertising  its  other  trust  activities, 
that  it  effects  transactions  in  securities;  and 

"(II)  receives  incentive  compensation. 
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"(ill)  Effects  transactions  in  exempted  se- 
curities, other  than  municipal  securities,  or 
in  commercial  ipai;)er,  bankers'  acceptances, 
or  commercial  bills. 

"(iv)  Effects  transactions  in  municipal  se- 
curities and  dofs  not  have  a  securities  affili- 
ate as  provided  In  section  4(c)(15)  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991  (12  U.S.C.  I843(c)(15)). 

"(V)  Effects  transactions  as  part  of  any 
bonus,  profit-sfiaring,  pension,  retirement, 
thrift,  savings]  incentive,  stock  purchase, 
stock  ownershtt),  stock  appreciation,  stock 
option,  dividend  reinvestment,  or  similar 
plan  for  employees  or  shareholders  of  an  is- 
suer or  Its  subsidiaries. 

"(vi)  Effects  iransactlons  as  i>art  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  investment  or  reinvestment  of 
bank  deposit  fuids  into  any  no-load  open-end 
investment  company  registered  pursuant  to 
the  Investment;  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.)  that  attempts  to  main- 
tain a  constant  net  asset  value  per  share  and 
has  an  investment  policy  calling  for  invest- 
ment of  at  leajit  80  percent  of  its  assets  in 
debt  securities  maturing  in  13  months  or 
less. 

"(vii)  Effects  transactions  for  the  account 
of  any  affiliate  of  the  bank,  as  the  term  'af- 
filiate' is  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  221a).  treating  all  banks 
as  member  ban]  cs  for  purposes  of  such  defini- 
tion. 

"(viil)  Effects  sales— 

"(I)  as  part  of  a  primary  offering  of  securi- 
ties by  an  issuiir.  not  involving  a  public  of- 
fering, pursuant  to  section  3(b).  4(2).  or  4(6) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder;  and 

"(II)  exclusively  to:  a  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
whether  acting! in  its  individual  or  fiduciary 
capacity;  an  insurance  company  as  defined  in 
section  2(13)  of  |the  Securities  Act  of  1933;  an 
investment  conlpany  registered  under  the  in- 
vestment Comtfiny  Act  of  1940  or  a  business 
development  company  as  defined  In  section 
2(a)(48)  of  that  ^ct;  a  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  licensed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  an  insured  institution, 
as  defined  in  section  401  of  the  National 
Housing  Act;  af  employee  benefit  plan  with- 
in the  meaning  pf  title  1  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Security  Act  of  1974.  if  the  invest- 
ment decision  1^  made  by  a  plan  fiduciary,  as 
defined  in  Section  3(21)  of  such  Act,  that  is  a 
bank  as  defineqin  section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  19B3,  or  an  Insurance  company 
as  defined  in  s^tion  2(17)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  ^f  1940,  or  an  investment  ad- 
viser registered  under  the  Investment  Advis- 
ers Act  of  1940^  or  if  the  employee  benefit 
plan  has  total  assets  in  excess  of  S5,000,000; 
an  employee  benefit  plan  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Bmployee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  o^  1974.  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  St^te.  Its  political  subdivisions, 
or  any  agency  ♦r  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  its  political!  subdivisions  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  its  employees  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries that  ii  governed  by  fiduciary  prin- 
ciples comparattle  to  those  contained  in  such 
Act.  if  (1)  the  pian  has  total  assets  in  excess 
of  S25.000.000,  aind  (ii)  investment  decisions 
for  the  plan  are  made  by  a  plan  fiduciary,  as 
defined  in  Section  3(21)  of  such  Act.  that  is  a 
bank  as  defined^  section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  19B3,  an  insurance  company  as 
defined  in  sectaon  2(17)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  af  1940,  or  an  Investment  ad- 
viser registered)  under  the  Investment  Advis- 
ers Act  of  1940;  a  corporation  with  total  as- 
sets in  excess  of  $50,000,000  and  net  worth  in 
excess  of  S5.000,  OOO.  as  reflected  on  flnancial 
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statements  prepared  in  accordance  with  gren- 
eral  accepted  accounting  principles;  an  orga- 
nization described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  total  assets  in 
excess  of  S5.000.000;  a  foreign  bank,  broker, 
dealer,  insurance  company,  or  government  or 
government  agency;  or  a  natural  person  with 
a  net  worth  exceeding  S5,000,000.  The  dollar 
limitations  in  this  clause  shall  be  adjusted 
annually  after  December  31,  1991,  by  the  an- 
nual percentage  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and 
Clerical  Workers  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(ix)  Effects  fewer  than  1.000  transactions 
per  year  In  securities  other  than  trans- 
actions described  in  clauses  (i)  through  (viii), 
if  the  bank  does  not  have  a  subsidiary  or  af- 
filiate registered  as  a  broker  or  dealer  under 
this  Act.". 

(b)  Regulation  of  Bank  Dealer  activi- 
ties.—Section  3(a)(5)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(aK5))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)(A)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  e  jlling 
securities  for  his  own  account  throug-h  a 
broker  or  otherwise. 

"(B)  Such  term  does  not  include — 

"(1)  any  person  insofar  as  that  person  buys 
or  sells  securities  for  his  own  account,  either 
individually  or  in  some  fiduciary  capacity, 
but  not  as  a  part  of  a  regular  business;  or 

"(11)  any  bank  insofar  as  the  bank — 

"(I)  buys  and  sells  commercial  paper, 
bankers'  acceptances,  or  commercisil  bills,  or 
exempted  securities  other  than  municipal  se- 
curities; 

"(11)  buys  and  sells  municipal  securities 
and  does  not  have  a  securities  affiliate  as 
provided  In  section  4(c)(15)  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991;  or 

"(ni)  buys  and  sells  securities  for  invest- 
ment purposes  for  the  bank  or  for  accounts 
for  which  the  bank,  acting  as  a  trustee  or  fi- 
duciary, is  authorized  to  determine  the  secu- 
rities to  be  purchased  or  sold.". 

(c)  POWER  To  Exempt  From  The  Defini- 
tions Of  Broker  or  Dealer.— Section  3  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78c)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  appli- 
cation, may  conditionally  or  unconditionally 
exempt  any  person  or  class  of  persons  from 
the  definitions  of  'broker'  or  'dealer',  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  exemption  is 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  and  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.". 

(d)  Requirement   That    Banks    Falling 

WITHIN  THE  definitions  OF  BROKER  OR  DEAL- 
ER Place  Their  Securities  activities  in  a 
SEPARATE  Corporate  Entity.— Section  15(a) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78o(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  broker 
or  dealer  that  is  either  a  person  other  than 
a  natural  person  or  a  natural  person  not  as- 
sociated with  a  broker  or  dealer  that  is  a 
person  other  than  a  natural  person  (other 
than  such  a  broker  or  dealer  whose  business 
is  exclusively  intrastate  and  who  does  not 
make  use  of  any  facility  of  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange)  to  make  use  of  the  mails  or 
any  means  or  instrumentality  of  interstate 
commerce  to  effect  any  transactions  in,  or  to 
induce  or  attempt  to  induce  the  purchase  or 
sale  of,  any  security  (other  than  an  exempt- 
ed security  or  commercial  paper,  bankers' 
acceptances,  or  commercial  bills)  unless 
such  broker  or  dealer  Is  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b). 


"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  bank  to 
act  as  a  broker  or  dealer,  except  in  the 
course  of  an  exclusively  intrastate  business. 
This  section  shall  not  preclude  a  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  or  an  affiliate  of  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  other  than  a  bank,  as 
those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991  (12 
U.S.C.  1841  et  seq.).  that  is  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  from  acting  as 
a  broker  or  dealer  to  any  extent  otherwise 
permissible  by  law. 

"(3)  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  order,  as 
it  deems  consistent  with  the  public  Interest 
and  the  protection  of  investors,  may  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  exempt  from 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  any  broker  or  dealer  or 
class  of  brokers  or  dealers  specified  in  such 
rule  or  order.". 

(e)  Regulation  of  Transactions  in  Cer- 
tain SECURmES  on  Bank  Premises.— Section 
15  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
(15  U.S.C.  78o)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subaecCion  (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(0(1)  No  bank  may  permit  any  evidence  of 
indebtedness  of.  or  ownership  interest  in, 
any  affiliate  of  such  bank  to  be  sold  or  of- 
fered for  sale  to  the  general  public  in  any 
part  of  any  office  (other  than  an  ofilce  which 
is  not  located  within  any  State)  of  such  bank 
which  is  commonly  accessible  to  the  general 
public  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  deposits. 

"(2)  No  bank  may  permit  any  evidence  of 
indebtedness  of,  or  ownership  interest  in, 
such  bank  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  to  the 
general  public  in  any  part  of  any  office 
(other  than  an  office  which  is  not  located 
within  any  State)  of  such  bank  which  is  com- 
monly accessible  to  the  general  public  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  deposits. 

"(3)  Exceptions.— 

"(A)  Registered  Brokers  and  Dealers.— 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions in  shares  of  investment  companies 
registered  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.)  that  are 
affiliated  with  the  bank  by  or  through  a 
broker  or  dealer  registered  under  this  Act.  if 
sales  by  or  through  such  broker  or  dealer  are 
subject  to  sales  practice  standards  of  a  self- 
regulatory  organization,  provided  the  trans- 
actions— 

"(i)  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection;  and 

"(11)  are  in  the  public  interest. 

"(B)  Deposits,  certain  means  of  payment 

TO  THIRD  parties  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  IN8TRU- 

ments.— This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  evidence  of  Indebtedness  or  ownership 
interest  which— 

"(1)  is  a  deposit  in  an  insured  depository 
institution;  or 

"(11)  constitutes  a  means  of  i)ayment  to  a 
third  party,  such  as  a  traveler's  check,  cash- 
ier's check,  teller's  check  or  money  order.". 

(f)  Securities  Exchange  Act  Administra- 
tion Transfer.—  Section  12(1)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  781(1))  is 
repealed. 

SEC   M3.   AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   INVE81MENT 
COMPANT  ACT  OF  IMS. 

(a>  Custody  of  Investment  Company  As- 
sets BY  AFFILIATE  BANKS.— 

(1)  MANAGEMENT  COMPANIES.— Section  17(0 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-17(O)  is  amended  by  striking 
"trusts"  the  first  place  it  api>ear8  and  insert- 
ing instead  "trusts,  but  where  any  such  bank 
or  an  affiliated  person  thereof  is  an  affiliated 
person,  promoter,  sponsor,  or  organizer  of,  or 
principal  underwriter  for,  such  registered 
company,  only  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regxUations  or  orders  as  the  Commission 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  for  the  pro- 


tection of  Investors,  after  consulting  in  writ- 
ing with  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  as  defined  in  section  3(q)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(q)),". 

(2)  Unit  investment  trusts.— Section 
26(a)(1)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-26(aXl))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "not  affiliated  with  such  underwriter 
or  depositor,  or  where  such  bank  is  so  affili- 
ated, only  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  or  orders  as  the  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investors  after  consulting  in  writing 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
as  defined  in  section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q))."  after 
"bank". 

(b)  Independent  Directors.- 

(1)  Interested  persons.— Section 
2(a)(19)(A)(v)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(19XA)(v))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "1934  or  any  affiliated  person 
of  such  a  broker  or  dealer"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "1934  or  any  person  that,  at  any  time 
during  the  preceding  6  months,  has  acted  as 
custodian  or  transfer  agent  or  has  executed 
any  portfolio  transactions  for.  engaged  in 
any  principal  transactions  with,  or  loaned 
money  to.  the  Investment  company,  or  any 
other  Investment  company  having  the  same 
investment  adviser,  principal  underwriter, 
sponsor,  or  promoter,  or  any  affiliated  per- 
son of  such  a  broker,  dealer,  or  person". 

(2)  AFFIUATION  OF  DIRECTORS.— Section 
10(c)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
(15  U.S.C.  80a-10(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
"bank,  except"  and  inserting  instead  "bank 
and  its  subsidiaries  or  any  financial  services 
holding  company  and  its  affiliates  and  sub- 
sidiaries, as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the 
Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991  (12  U.S.C.  1842  et  seq.).  ". 

(c)  Additional  SEC  Rulemaking  Author- 
ity REGARDING  BANK  AFFILIATED  MUTUAL 
Funds. — Section  38  of  the  Investment  (Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-37)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  such  rules  regarding 
loans,  purchases  or  sales  of  assets,  and  other 
transactions  involving  a  bank,  an  afilliated 
person,  and  an  affiliated  registered  invest- 
ment company.". 

(d)  Additional  Disclosure  authority.— 
Section  36(a)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-35<a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  in 
issuing  or  selling  any  security  of  which  a 
registered  investment  company  is  the  issuer, 
to  represent  or  Imply  in  any  Rianner  whatso- 
ever that  such  security  or  company  has  been 
guaranteed,  sponsored,  recommended,  or  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  officer  thereof  or  has  been  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  is 
guaranteed  by  or  is  otherwise  an  obligation 
of  any  bank  or  insured  institution.  If  a  finan- 
cial services  holding  company,  bank,  or  sepa- 
rately Identifiable  division  or  department  of 
a  bank,  or  any  affiliate  or  subsidiary  thereof, 
is  an  investment  adviser,  organizer,  sponsor, 
promoter,  principal  underwriter,  or  an  affili- 
ated person  of  a  registered  investment  com- 
pany, or  a  bank  or  an  affiliated  person  of  a 
bank  if  offering  or  selling  securities  of  a  reg- 
istered investment  company,  or  the  name  of 
an  investment  company  is  that  of.  or  similar 
to  that  of.  a  bank,  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion in  writing  with  the  appropriate  federal 
banking  agency  as  defined  in  section  3(q)  of 
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the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(q)),  any  person  In  issuing  or  selling  secu- 
rities of  such  investment  company  may  be 
required  to  disclose  prominently  that  the  in- 
vestment company  and  any  security  issued 
by  it  are  not  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  are  not  gxiaranteed 
by  an  amiiated  bank  or  insured  institution, 
and  are  not  otherwise  an  obligation  of  such 
a  bank  or  insured  institution.  The  Commis- 
sion may  determine  by  order  as  provided  for 
in  subsection  (d),  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)))  that  use  of 
a  name  similar  to  that  of  a  bank  is  deceptive 
and  misleading.  In  that  event,  use  of  such 
name  shall  be  unlawful  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  and  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  authority  to  take  such  actions  as  pro- 
vided in  that  subsection.". 

(e)  Definition  of  Broker.— Section  2(aK6) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-2(aM6))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  'Broker'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Elxchange  Act  of  1934,  but  does 
not  Include  any  person  solely  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  such  person  is  an  underwriter 
for  one  or  more  investment  companies.". 

(f)  Definition  of  Dealer.— Section  2(a)(ll) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(ll)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(11)  "Dealer"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  but  does 
not  Include  an  insurance  company  or  invest- 
ment company.". 

aSC.  144.  REMOVAL  OT  THE  EXCLUSION  FROM 
THE  DEFINITION  OF  INVESTMENT 
ADVISER  FOR  BANKS  THAT  ADVISE 
INVESTMENT  CCmPANIES. 

(a)  Section  20B(a)(ll)  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-2(a)(ll))  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  '"in- 
vestment company"  and  inserting  instead 
"Investment  company,  except  that  the  term 
'investment  adviser'  includes  any  bank  or  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  to  the  ex- 
tent such  bank  acts  as  an  investment  adviser 
to  a  registered  investment  company  unless 
the  bank  performs  such  services  through  a 
separately  identifiable  department  or  divi- 
sion of  the  bank.  In  which  case  the  depart- 
ment or  division  and  not  the  bank  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  investment  adviser"";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  sepa- 
rately identifiable  department  or  division  of 
a  bank  shall  mean  a  unit  that — 

"(A)  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an 
ofncer  or  officers  designated  by  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  or  directors  of  the 
bank  as  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  con- 
duct of  the  bank's  investment  adviser  activi- 
ties for  one  or  more  investment  companies, 
including  the  supervision  of  all  bank  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  performance  of  such 
activities,  and 

"(B)  there  are  separately  maintained  In  or 
eztractable  from  such  unit's  own  facilities  or 
the  facilities  of  the  bank,  all  of  the  records 
relating  to  such  investment  adviser  activi- 
ties and  such  records  are  so  maintained  or 
otherwise  accessible  as  to  permit  independ- 
ent examination  thereof  and  enforcement  of 
the  Act  and  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under". 

(b)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Broker.— Section 
aoa(a)(3)  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-2(a)(3))  is  amended  to  read 
u  follows: 

"(3)  'Broker'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.". 


(c)  De  iNiTiON  OF  Dealer.— Section 
202(a)(7)  ol  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.i  .C.  80b-2(a)(7))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  'Des  ler"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securli  ies  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  but  does 
not  includ(  an  insurance  company  or  invest- 
ment comj  my.". 

(d)  Noni  ICATION   AND   CONSULTATION.— The 

Investment    Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C. 
80b-l  et  sai.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  210  the  following  new  section: 
*SEC.  aiOA  I  lOTIFICATION  AND  CONSULTA-nON. 

"(a)  In  <  jeneral.- The  Commission,  prior 
to  the  exaj  nination  of,  the  entry  of  an  order 
of  investig  ition  of.  or  the  commencement  of 
any  discipl  nary  or  law  enforcement  proceed- 
ings againit,  any  financial  services  holding 
company,  I  ank,  or  department  or  division  of 
a  bank  th<  ,t  is  a  registered  investment  ad- 
viser shall  give  notice  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  bai  iklng  agency  as  defined  in  section 
3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813  q)),  of  the  identity  of  such  finan- 
cial servici  holding  company,  bank,  depart- 
ment or  dl  vision  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed actii  ins  and  shall  consult  in  writing 
with  such  I  pproprlate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy concern  ng  any  such  proposed  action,  un- 
less the  pr  >tection  of  investors  requires  im- 
mediate ac  ;ion  by  the  Commission  and  prior 
notice  or  o  >nsultation  is  not  practical  under 
the  circum  itances,  in  which  case  notice  shall 
be  given  ajid  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  be  notified  and  consulted  as 
promptly  ak  possible  thereafter. 

"(b)  ExAtoiNATiON  Results.— The  Commis- 
sion and  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  sha  1  exchange  the  results  of  any  ex- 
amination pf  any  financial  services  holding 
company,  Itenk,  department  or  division  of  a 
bank  that  Is  a  registered  investment  adviser 
concerning  activities  subject  to  this  Act. 

"(c)  EFFi  CT  ON  Other  Authority.— Noth- 
ing herein  ihall  limit  in  any  respect  the  au- 
thority of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  wit  a  respect  to  such  financial  serv- 
ices holding-  company,  bank,  or  department 
or  division  under  any  provision  of  law."". 
SEC.  MS.  TREATMENT  OF  BANK  COMMON  TRUST 
rUND& 

(a)  Secuf  mES  act  of  1933.— Section  3(a)(2) 
of  the  Se  lurities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C. 
77c(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  'or  any  in- 
terest or  p(  Tticipatlon  in  any  common  trust 
fund  or  similar  fund  maintained  by  a  bank 
exclusively  for  the  collective  Investment  and 
reinvestme  it  of  assets  contributed  thereto 
by  a  bank  n  its  capacity  as  trustee,  execu- 
tor, adminl  strator.  or  guardian"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "or  any  interest  or  participation 
in  any  com  non  trust  fund  or  similar  fund  ex- 
cepted fror  I  the  definition  of  the  term  'in- 
vestment ompany'  by  section  3(c)(3)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
3(c)(3))". 

(b)  SECui;rnES  Exchange  Act  of  1934.— 
Section  3(a)(12)(A)(lll)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(12)(A)(lii» 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(ill)  any  interest  or  participation  in  any 
common  tr  ist  fund  or  similar  fund  excepted 
from  the  d(  flnltion  of  the  term  'investment 
company'  ]y  section  3(c)(3)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Comp  iny  Act.". 

(c)  Invest  ment  Company  act  of  1940.— Sec- 
tion 3(c)(3)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-3(c)(3))  is  amended  by 
deleting  th4  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting the  jfollowing:  "so  long  as — 

"(A)  sucli  fund  is  employed  by  the  bank 
solely  as  in  aid  to  the  administration  of 
trust,  estai  es.  and  other  accounts  created 
and  mainta  ned  for  a  fiduciary  purpose; 
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"(B)  except  1 1  connection  with  generic  ad- 
vertising of  the  bank's  fiduciary  services,  in- 
terests in  such  fund  are  not— 

"(1)  advertise!;  or 

"(ii)  offered  (or  sale  to  the  general  public; 
and 

"(C)  a  fund  1 !  not  charged  any  fees  or  ex- 
penses which.  \  rhen  added  to  any  other  com- 
pensation charred  by  the  bank  to  a  partici- 
pant account,  exceeds  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  which  would  have  been 
charged  to  sucl  participant  account  if  no  as- 
sets of  such  pai  ticipant  account  had  been  in- 
vested in  inter  5sts  in  the  fund,  except  that 
any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  relat- 
ed to  the  prudsnt  operation  of  the  fund,  as 
determined  by  ;he  Office  of  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Superv:  sion  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
charged  directl  r  to  the  fund."'. 

(d)  Tax  Effe  rr.— Section  584  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Cpde  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  584)  is 
amended  by  insferting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  aibsection: 

"(h)  Conversion,  Mergers,  or  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Comiion  Trust  Funds.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  liny  transfer  of  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  tne  assets  of  a  common  trust 
fund  taxable  iinder  this  section  to  a  reg- 
istered investrment  company  taxable  under 
subchapter  M  ihall  not  result  in  a  gain  or 
loss  to  the  participants  in  such  common 
trust  fund  whe^  the  transfer  is  a  result  of  a 
merger,  conversion,  reorganization,  transfer, 
or  other  similar  transaction  or  series  of 
transactions."". ' 

SEC.  24&  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION^ STUDY  OF  BANK  AND  INSUR- 
ANCf  POOLED  INVESTMENT  VEHI- 
CLE; 

(a)  In  Gen 
change  Conunl 
Secretary  of 

(1)  the  appro; 
lectlve  invest! 
counts  under  tl 


L.— The  Securities  and  E^- 
ion.  in  consultation  with  the 
r,  shall  examine— 
riate  treatment  of  bank  col- 
ent  funds  and  separate  ac- 
securities  laws  and  the  Em- 
ployee Retiremient  Income  Security  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1001  et  s^.);  and 

(2)  the  approbriate  treatment  of  common 
trust  funds  under  the  securities  laws. 
(b)  REPORT.-fNot  later  than  six  months 
f  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Exchange  Commission  shall 
e  Congress  a  final  report 
tain  a  detailed  statement  of 
oncluslons.  including  rec- 
or  such  administrative  and 
n  as  the  Commission  deems 


DATE. 

shall   become   effective   on 

except  that  section  246  shall 

on  the  date  of  enactment  of 


after  the  date 
Securities  and 
transmit    to    tl 
which  shall  co: 
findings    and 
ommendations 
legislative  acti 
advisable 

SEC.  S47. 

This    subtitl 
January  1,  1993, 
become  effectl 
this  Act. 

Subtitle  E— >>rompt  Corrective  Action 

SEC  2S1.  PROMPt  CORRECTIVE  ACTION. 

(a)  System  ^f  Prompt  Corrective  ac- 
tion.—The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  s^.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  30.  PROMPT  CORRECTIVE  ACTION. 

"(a)  DEFiNmc*JS.— 

"(1)  Banking  [jAWS  Defined.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  sec  tion.  the  term  'banking  laws' 
means  this  Act  the  National  Bank  Act.  the 
Federal  Reserv<  Act.  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1991.  the  Change  in 
Bank  Control  Act.  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  the 
International  B  inking  Act  of  1978,  any  other 
law  codified  in  |title  12  of  the  United  States 
Code  that  is  applicable  to  or  affects  insured 
banks  or  persons  that  own  or  control  insured 
banks,  and  aqy  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder 
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"(2)  Capital  Distribution  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'capital 
distribution'  means— 

"(A)  A  dividend  or  other  distribution  in 
cash  or  in  kind  made  with  respect  to  any 
shares  or  other  ownership  interest  of  any  in- 
sured bank,  except  a  dividend  consisting 
only  of  shares  of  the  bank  or  any  amount 
paid  on  the  deposits  of  a  mutual  savings 
bank  that  is  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  not  to  constitute  a 
dividend: 

"(B)  A  payment  made  by  an  insured  bank 
to  repurchase,  redeem,  retire,  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  of  its  shares,  including  any  ex- 
tension of  credit  made  to  finance  an  affili- 
ated company's  acquisition  of  such  shares;  or 

"(C)  A  transaction  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  determines  by  order 
or  regulation  to  be  In  substance  the  distribu- 
tion of  capital. 

"(3)  Company  Defined.— The  term  'com- 
pany' shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2(b)  of  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C. 
1841(b)). 

"(4)  Compensation  Defined.— The  term 
'compensation'  means  any  payment  of 
money  or  provision  of  any  other  thing  of  cur- 
rent or  potential  value  in  connection  with 
employment. 

"(5)  Diversified  Holding  Company  De- 
fined.—The  term  'diversified  holding  com- 
pany' shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C. 
1841(a)(2)). 

"(6)  Executive  Officer  defined.— The 
term  'executive  officer'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  22(h)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  375b). 

"(7)  Financial  Services  Holding  Company 
defined. — ^The  terms  'financial  services 
holding  company'  and  'financial  affiliate' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in 
section  2  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1841). 

"(8)  New  Financial  Activity  Defined.— 
The  term  'new  financial  activity'  means  any 
activity  authorized  pursuant  to  subsections 
(c)(8).  (c)(15),  or  (cX16)  of  section  4  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991  (12  U.S.C.  1843)  other  than  any  activity 
that,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 
Choice  Act  of  1991.  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  had  determined, 
by  any  order  or  regulation  that  continued  to 
be  in  effect  on  December  31,  1992,  to  be  close- 
ly related  to  banking  and  a  proper  incident 
thereto. 

"(9)  Qualified  financial  activity  de- 
fined.—The  term  'qualified  financial  activ- 
ity' means  any  activity  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsections  (c)(8),  (c)(15).  or  (c)(16)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1843). 

"(b)  Classihcation  According  to  Capital 

SUFnCIENCY.— 

"(1)  Relevant  capital  measures.— 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.- Unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B).  relevant 
capital  measures  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  include — 

"(i)  a  risk-based  capital  ratio;  and 

"(ii)  a  leverage  limit. 

"(B)  Other  capital  measures.— The  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  may.  by  regu- 
lation or  guideline,  establish  any  additional 
relevant  capital  measure  or  measures  that 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  may  determine  to  eliminate  any 
relevant  capital  measure  established  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  upon  a  finding,  after  notice 


and  opportunity  for  conunent.  that  the 
measure  is  no  longer  an  appropriate  means 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Content  of  relevant  capital  meas- 
ures.- 

"(A)  Risk-based  capital  ratio.— The  risk- 
based  capital  ratio  shall  be  the  risk-based 
capital  standard  adopted  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency. 

"(B)  Leverage  limit.— The  leverage  limit 
shall  be  the  leverage  limit  adopted  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 

"(3)    DEFINmONS    RELATING    TO    RELEVANT 

capital  measures.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion 'total  assets'  and  'Tier  1  capital'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  those  terms  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies  in  the 
risk-based  capital  standards  adopted  by  such 
agencies. 

"(4)  DEFiNmoN  OF  CAPITAL  ZONES.— Unless 
otherwise  reclassifled  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7).  for  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(A)  2^NE  1.— Zone  1  includes  any  insured 
bank  that— 

"(i)(I)  maintains  a  risk-based  capital  ratio 
that  is  significantly  in  excess  of  the  required 
minimum  ratio  and  Tier  1  capital  that  is  sig- 
nificantly in  excess  of  the  required  minimum 
for  Tier  1  capital;  or 

"(II)  meets  the  required  minimum  risk- 
based  capital  ratio  and  maintains  Tier  1  cap- 
ital that  is  substantially  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quired minimum  for  Tier  1  capital;  and 

"(11)  maintains  capital  that  meets  or  ex- 
ceeds the  required  minimum  ratio  for  each 
other  relevant  capital  measure. 

"(B)  Zone  2. — Zone  2  includes  any  insured 
bank  that — 

"(i)  maintains  capital  in  an  amount  that 
meets  or  exceeds  the  required  minimum 
ratio  for  each  relevant  capital  measure;  and 

"(ii)  is  not  within  Zone  1. 

"(C)  Zone  3.— Zone  3  includes  any  insured 
bank— 

"(i)  that  maintains  capital  that  is  below 
the  required  minimum  ratio  for  any  relevant 
capital  measure;  and 

"(11)  that  is  not  within  Zone  4  or  Zone  5. 

"(D)  Zone  4.— Zone  4  includes  any  insured 
bank — 

"(1)  that  maintains  capital  that  is  signifi- 
cantly below  the  required  minimum  ratio  for 
any  relevant  capital  measure,  but  that  ex- 
ceeds the  applicable  critical  capital  level:  or 

"(ii)  that  is  otherwise  classified  within 
Zone  4  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(E)  Zone  s.— Zone  5  includes  any  insured 
bank  that  maintains  capital  at  or  below  the 
applicable  critical  capital  level. 

"(5)  Required  minimum  RA-no.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  required  minimum 
ratio  shall  be  the  minimum  acceptable  cap- 
ital level  adopted  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  by  regulation  or  guideline 
for  each  relevant  capital  measure. 

"(6)  ClUTICAL  CAPITAL  LEVEL.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  critical  capital 
level  shall  be  a  level  of  capital  that  will,  as 
a  general  matter,  permit  resolution  of  an  in- 
sured bank's  problems  without  significant  fi- 
nancial loss  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund. 
The  critical  capital  level  shall  equal  or  ex- 
ceed a  ratio  of  Tier  1  capital  to  total  assets 
of  one  and  one-half  percent. 

"(B)  SEPARATE  CRmCAL  CAPFFAL  LEVELS.— 

Consistent  with  subparagraph  (A),  separate 
critical  capital  levels  may  be  established  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies  for 
different  classes  of  insured  banks  according 
to  size,  activities,  condition  of  assets,  local 
economic  conditions,  or  any  other  relevant 
factor  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(7)  RECLASSIFICATION.- Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (1),  any  insured  bank  that  other- 


wise falls  within  Zone  1  or  Zone  2  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  Zone  3  if  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  determines 
that  the  bank  is  in  an  unsafe  and  unsound 
condition.  Any  such  bank,  and  any  other 
bank  within  Zone  3  which  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  determines  to  be  in 
an  unsafe  and  unsound  condition,  may  be  re- 
classified to  Zone  4  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency. 
"(c)  Regulations  and  Other  Authority.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Each  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency,  in  consultation  with 
the  other  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy, shall  promulgate  regulations  and  take 
such  other  actions  as  are  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  section.  Each  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  is  author- 
ized to  issue  orders  and  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Capital  zones.— Consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  each  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  by  regulation 
specify  the  applicable  minimum  capital  ra- 
tios for  each  relevant  capital  measure  in 
each  capital  zone  established  by  this  section. 

"(3)  CRmcAL  CAprrAL  level.— Consistent 
with  subsection  (b)(6),  each  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall  by  regulation 
specify  the  critical  capital  level  for  each  rel- 
evant capital  measure  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(4)  CoNSULTA-noN.— In  promulgating  the 
regulations  described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3),  each  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
shall  consult  with  the  Corporation. 

"(d)  Provisions  Applicable  to  Banks  and 

COMPANIES  within  ZONE  1.— 

"(1)  Expansion  by  zone  i  banks.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  banking  laws,  any  in- 
sured bank  that  qualifies  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  may— 

"(i)  De  novo  branches.— Subject  to  the  no- 
tice requirement  of  paragraph  (3)(A),  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  new  branch  office  at  any 
location  i)ermitted  under  the  banking  laws, 
so  long  as  the  branch  office  is  not  the  first 
branch  office  of  the  bank  in  a  given  State 
and  the  bank  has  an  outstanding  or  satisfac- 
tory record  of  meeting  community  credit 
needs  as  determined  pursuant  to  section  807 
of  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  of  1977 
(12  U.S.C.  2906); 

"(11)  Commencement  of  permissible  ac- 
tivities DE  novo.— Subject  to  the  notice  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (3)(A).  commence,  ei- 
ther directly  or  through  a  subsidiary,  any 
activity  that  has  been  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  under  the 
banking  laws  to  be  permissible  for  such  in- 
sured bank  or  such  subsidiary;  and 

"(ill)  Mergers  and  acquisitions  bt 
BANKS.—  Subject  to  any  applicable  notice, 
application,  and  approval  requirement  of  the 
banking  laws  as  modified  by  paragraph 
(3KB>- 

"(I)  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  other 
insured  bank,  acquire  directly  or  indirectly 
the  assets  of  any  other  insured  bank,  or  as- 
sume liability  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay 
any  deposits  made  in  any  other  insured 
bank;  or 

"(II)  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  as- 
sets (other  than  assets  acquired  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business),  or  all  of  the  voting 
shares  or  control,  of  any  company  (other 
than  an  insured  bank)  that  is  engaged  solely 
in  activities  that  have  been  determined  by 
regulation  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  under  the  banking  laws  to  be  per- 
missible for  an  insured  bank. 

"(B)  Qualifying  banks.— An  insured  bank 
qualifies  under  this  subparagraph  if,  both 
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prior  to  and  following  consummation  of  the 
transaction  or  other  expansion — 

"(i)  the  insured  bank  is  within  Zone  1;  and 

"(11)  In  the  event  the  insured  bank  is  con- 
trolled by  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, the  company  qualifies  as  a  Zone  1  Q- 
nancial  services  holding  company  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies WITHIN  zone  1.— 

"(A)  A  financial  services  holding  company 
qualifies  as  a  Zone  1  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  if  insured  depository  institu- 
tions representing  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
assets  of  all  Insured  depository  institutions 
controlled  by  the  company  are  within  Zone 
1,  and  the  balance  of  the  insured  depository 
Institutions  controlled  by  the  company  are 
within  Zone  2. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
Insured  depository  institution  other  than  an 
insured  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
Zone  1  if,  based  upon  the  risk-based  capital 
rule  and  leverage  limit  applicable  to  the  in- 
stitution, it  meets  the  capital  ratios  adopted 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
of  the  financial  services  holding  company  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)(4)(A). 

"(3)  Procedures  and  standards  for  re- 
view.— 

"(A)  Subsequent  notice  for  certain  ac- 
tions.— For  actions  described  in  paragraphs 
(1KA)(1)  and  (IXAXii),  the  Insured  bank  shall 
provide  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  with  written  notice  no  later  than  30 
days  following  such  action. 

"(B)  Limitation  on  review  period  for  pro- 
posed TRANSACTIONS.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  banking  laws,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall 
make  a  decision  to  apirove  or  disapprove 
any  proposed  transaction  described  in  para- 
graph (IKAKlil)  no  later  than  45  days  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  completed  notice  or 
application. 

"(C)  Review  standards.— The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may  disapprove  any 
proposed  transaction  described  in  subsection 
(cMlKAKUl)  Involving  an  Insured  bank  with- 
in Zone  1  only— 

"(1)  pursuant  to  section  18(c)(5)(A)  or  (B); 
or 

"(11)  if  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  determines— 

"(I)  that  the  insured  bank  or  any  other  in- 
sured bank  controlled  by  the  same  financial 
services  holding  company  is  engaging  in  an 
unsafe  and  unsound  practice  or  will  be  In  an 
unsafe  and  unsound  condition  following  the 
transaction:  or 

"(H)  that  the  proposed  transaction  is  in- 
consistent with  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served. 

"(D)  Form  of  notices.- Each  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  by  regulation 
establish  the  form  and  content  of  the  notice 
required  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(4)  Effect  of  notice  under  this  sub- 
section.- 

"(A)  Subsequent  notice.— Any  notice  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3KA)  shall  supersede 
any  other  notice  or  application  requirement 
under  the  banking  laws  Imposed  on  the  in- 
sured bank  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
transaction  or  other  expansion. 

"(B)  Other  requirements  continue  to 
APPLY  to  activity.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  snbeection.  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  relieve  any  insured  bank  or  any  sub- 
sidiary thereof  from  the  provisions  of  any 
law  or  regulaUon  applicable  to  that  institu- 
tion or  subsidiary. 

"(5)  Restrictions  on  expansion  resultdjo 
m  reclassification  below  zone  z.— 


"(A)  Tl  le  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  sh  ill  not  approve  or  permit  any  in- 
vestment, exi)ansion,  acquisition,  or  other 
proposal  s  abject  to  review  under  any  provi- 
sion of  th(  banking  laws  that  would  result  in 
reclassiflo  ition  of  an  Insured  bank  from 
Zone  1  to  Jone  3  or  4,  unless  the  agency  finds 
that  the  t  ransaction  substantially  Improves 
the  flnan<lal  condition  of  an  insured  bank 
Involved  ii  the  transaction  or  is  consistent 
with  a  cai  lital  restoration  plan  approved  by 
the  agencj  and  meets  the  other  standairds  re- 
quired to  3e  reviewed  by  the  agency  in  con- 
sidering sich  proposals  under  the  banking 
laws. 

"(B)  Tl  e  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  sh  ill  not  approve  or  permit  any  in- 
vestment, expansion,  acquisition,  or  other 
proposal  a  ibject  to  review  under  any  provi- 
sion of  thj  banking  laws  that  would  result  in 
reclassiflo  ition  of  an  insured  bank  to  Zone  5. 

"(6)  Los  i  of  zone  i  status  after  expan- 
sion.— 

"(A)  Ci  prrAL  must  be  promptly  re- 
stored.—j  ny  financial  services  holding 
company  t  Hat— 

"(1)  engi  ges,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  any 
new  finan<  ial  activity,  directly  or  indirectly 
controls  ai  ly  company  engaged  in  any  new  fi- 
nancial ao  ;ivlty,  or  is  controlled  by  a  diver- 
sified hold  ng  company,  and 

"(11)  do«  s  not  continue  to  qualify  under 
subsection  (d)(2),  or  does  not  qualify  under 
such  subse  ;tion  within  such  time  period  as  is 
specified  h  7  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  pui  suant  to  section  4(k)  of  the  Finan- 
cial Servii  es  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991 
(12  U.S.C.  :  B43(k)). 

must  eith  ir  restore  the  capital  of  Insured 
banks  con  rolled  by  such  financial  services 
holding  ccrnpany  to  at  least  the  levels  re- 
quired for  the  company  to  requallfy  under 
subsection  (d)(2)  or  take  the  actions  required 
in  subpart  graph  (B).  A  financial  services 
holding  coi  npany  shall  be  given  a  period  of  at 
least  45  di  ys  within  which  to  restore  such 
capital. 

"(B)  R^JUired  actions.— Any  financial 
services  hjolding  company  that  does  not 
requallfy  dnder  subsection  (d)(2)  within  the 
applicable  period  under  subparagraph  (A) 
must— 

"(1)  imm  sdiately  post  a  bond  in  an  amount 
equal  to  tl  b  amount  necessauTr  to  restore  the 
capital  of  I  he  insured  depository  institutions 
controlled  by  such  company  to  at  least  the 
level  requ  red  to  permit  the  company  to 
requallfy  1  inder  subsection  (d)(2)  as  of  the 
date  the  bt  nd  is  posted,  which  bond  shall  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  as  necessary  to  reim- 
burse the  Corporation  for  any  funds  ex- 
pended for  resolution  of  the  insured  deposi- 
tory instil  utions  controlled  by  such  com- 
pany; and 

'(ii)(I)  wthln  the  time  period  provided  in 
subsection   (i),   submit   to   the   appropriate 


Federal  bsnking  agency  and,  after  its  ac- 


ceptance, 
meets  the 


implement   a   capital    plan   that 
requirements  of  such  subsection 


and  will  n  store  the  relevant  capital  meas- 
ures to  the  level  necessary  to  requallfy  under 
subsection  [dH2);  or 

"(II)  witiin  one  year  from  the  date  the 
company  Originally  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement^ of  subsection  (d)(2)— 

"(aa)  divKst  any  interest  in  any  Insured  de- 
pository in  ititution;  or 

"(bb)  terninate  all  direct  or  indirect  new 
financial  a:tivlties  and  divest  any  Interest 
in  any  con  pany  engaged  in  any  such  activ- 
ity. 

"(C)  If  tl  e  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany does  ;  lot  complete  the  actions  required 
by  either  1  lause  (1)  or  (11)  of  subptut^raph 
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(B),  the  appro;  »rlate  Federal  banking  agency 
may  appoint  ^  conservator  for  any  insured 
depository  in$titution  controlled  by  such 
company  that,  maintains  capital  below  the 
level  necessary  for  the  company  to  requallfy 
under  subsection  (d)(2). 
"(D)  Alteration  of  compuance  period.— 
"(1)  Extension  of  compuance  period.— 
The  approprUte  Federal  banking  agency 
may  extend  tHe  period  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)(li)(Il)  for  up  to  one  year  if  the 
agency  finds  tiat  the  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  has  taken  significant  steps  to- 
ward restoring*  the  capital  of  the  insured  de- 
pository institiitions  controlled  by  that  com- 
pany to  at  le^t  the  levels  required  for  the 
company  to  reiualify  under  subsection  (d)(2). 
"(11)   Shortening  of  compliance   period 

FOR  failure  TQ  MAINTAIN  CAPITAL  IN  ZONE  1.— 

The    approprlite    Federal    banking    agency 
may,  by  regulajtion,  establish  shorter  divesti- 
lation  periods  under  subpara- 
)  applicable  to  any  financial 
company  that  fails  to  con- 
under  subsection  (d)(2)  after 
len  out  of  qualification  from 


ture  and  term 
graph  (B)(il)( 
services  holdi 
tinue  to  quail 
having  once  fi 
subsection  (d)( 
"(E)  Applic, 

COMPANIES.— 

company  to  w 
controlled  by 
and  the  finan< 
does  not  com 
subparsigraph 


JIUTY  TO  DIVERSIFIED  HOLDING 

a  financial  services  holding 
ich  this  paragraph  applies  is 
diversified  holding  company, 
Ial  services  holding  company 
lete  the  actions  under  either 
_  .  A)  or  (B)  (other  than  clause 
(il)(n)(bb)  of  subparagraph  (B)),  then  the  di- 
versified holditg  company  must,  within  the 
same  time  period  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B)(li)(II).  diveit  any  Interest  in  the  financial 
services  holding  company  or  terminate  all 
direct  or  inditect  activities  not  permitted 
for  a  financial  services  holding  company. 

"(e)  mandatory  supervisory  actions  ap- 
plicable to  inbured  banks  wfthin  zone  2.— 
"(1)  Restric^ons  on  expansion.— 
"(A)   Expansion   resulting   in   reclassi- 
fication.—      1 

"(i)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy shall  not  approve  or  permit  any  invest- 
ment, expansion,  acquisition,  or  other  pro- 
review  under  the  banking 
result  in  reclassification  of 
Ik  to  Zone  3  or  4,  unless  the 
lat  the  transaction  substan- 
the  financial  condition  of  an 
ivolved  in  the  transaction  or 
th  a  capital  restoration  plan 
agency  and  meets  the  other 
red   to  be  reviewed   by   the 
dering  such  proposals  under 

'8. 

>propriate    Federal    banking 

It  approve  or  permit  any  in- 

,nsion,  acquisition,  or  other 

to  review  under  the  banking 

result  in  reclassification  to 


posal  subject 
laws  that  wou 
an  insured  b 
agency  finds 
tlally  improve; 
insured  bank  1 
is  consistent 
approved  by  t 
standards  req 
agency  in  con 
the  banking  la 

"(11)    The 
agency  shall  n 
vestment,  ex_ 
proposal  subje 
laws  that  wouli 
Zone  5. 

"(B)  Unsafe 

CONDITION.- 

ing  agency  s 
ment.  expansi 


J  AND    UNSOUND    PRACTICES    OR 

le  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
kll  not  approve  any  invest- 
j  .  acquisition,  or  other  pro- 
posal Involving*  an  insured  bank  within  Zone 
2  or  a  financial  services  holding  company 
which  controls  an  Insured  bank  within  Zone 
2  If  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
determines  thai,  the  insured  bank  involved  in 
the  investmenl ,  expansion,  acquisition,  or 
other  proposal,  or  any  other  insured  bank 
controlled  by  the  same  financial  services 
holding  company  is  engaging  in  an  unsafe 
and  unsound  pi  actice  or  is  in  an  unsafe  and 
unsound  condlt  on. 

"(2)  Capital  mstributtons. — 

"(A)  LiMiTATJoN.— No  insured  bank  within 
Zone  2  shall  nlake  any  capital  distribution 
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that  would  cauM  the  bank  to  be  reclassified 
within  Zone  4  or  Zone  5.  An  insured  bank 
within  Zone  2  may  make  a  capital  distribu- 
tion that  would  cause  the  bank  to  be  reclas- 
Bifled  within  Zone  3.  if  the  bank  provides  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  with  30 
days  written  notice  of  such  distribution  and 
the  agency  has  not  issued  a  notice  of  dis- 
approval. 

"(B)  Standards  for  disapproval.— The 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
not  disapprove  payment  of  a  capital  distribu- 
tion by  an  insured  bank  under  this  subpara- 
graph unless  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  determines  that  the  capital  dis- 
tribution will  not  enhance  the  bank's  ability 
to  restore  its  capital  to  Zone  2  or  otherwise 
determines  that  the  distribution  is  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

"(3)  Exceptions  to  mandatory  super- 
visory ACTIONS.— The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  modify,  defer,  or  re- 
move any  mandatory  supervisory  action  ap- 
plicable under  this  section  to  an  insured 
bank  within  Zone  2  or  a  company  that  con- 
trols an  insured  bank  within  Zone  2  if  the 
agency  determines  in  writing  that  such  ac- 
tion is  in  the  public  interest. 

"(f)  Provisions  appucable  to  institu- 
tions WITHIN  zone  3.— 

"(1)  Mandatory  supervisory  actions.— In 
addition  to  the  supervisory  actions  applica- 
ble under  Zones  1  and  2,  the  following  man- 
datory supervisory  actions  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  insured  bank  within  Zone  3: 

"(A)  Capital  restoration  plan.— Every 
insured  bank  within  Zone  3  shall,  within  the 
time  period  provided  in  subsection  (i).  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  and,  after  its  acceptance,  implement 
a  capital  plan  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (1)  and  will  restore  the  relevant 
capital  measures  of  the  bank  to  at  least  the 
levels  required  for  classification  within  Zone 
2. 

"(B)  Restriction  on  capital  distribu- 
tions. 

"(1)  Prior  agency  approval  required.— No 
Insured  bank  within  Zone  3  shall  make  any 
capital  distribution,  or  pay  any  management 
fee  to  a  person  or  affiliate  controlling  such 
bank,  that  would  cause  the  bank  to  be  re- 
classifled  within  Zone  4  or  Zone  5.  No  insured 
bank  within  Zone  3  shall  make  any  other 
capital  distribution  or  pay  any  other  such 
management  fee  unless  the  bank  receives  the 
prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency. 

"(11)  Standards  for  approval.— The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may  ap- 
prove payment  of  a  capital  distribution  or 
management  fee  by  an  insured  bank  within 
Zone  3  only  if  the  agency  determines  that 
the  capital  distribution  will  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  bank  promptly  to  restore  its 
capital  to  Zone  2  or  is  otherwise  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

"(C)  Restriction  on  expansion.— The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall  not 
approve  or  permit  any  investment,  expan- 
sion, acquisition  or  other  similar  action  sub- 
ject to  review  under  the  banking  laws  by  an 
insured  bank  within  Zone  3,  by  a  financial 
services  holding  company  that  controls  an 
insured  bank  within  Zone  3.  or  by  any  affili- 
ate of  the  insured  bank  unless  the  agency 
flnds  that  the  transaction  furthers  achieve- 
ment of  the  capital  restoration  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  agency  for  the  insured  bank 
and  meets  the  other  standards  required  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  agency  in  considering  such 
proposals  under  the  banking  laws. 

"(D)  Effect  on  financial  services  and  di- 
versified holding  companies.— Any   finan- 


cial services  holding  company  and  any  diver- 
sified holding  company  that  controls  an  in- 
sured bank  within  Zone  3  shall,  after  45  days 
after  the  latest  of  the  date  on  which  the 
bank  becomes  a  Zone  3  bank,  the  date  on 
which  the  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany acquires  the  bank,  or  the  effective  date 
of  this  provision,  become  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  and  shall  remain  sub- 
ject to  such  requirements  until  such  time  as 
the  capital  of  the  bank  is  restored  to  at  least 
Zone  2  or  the  company  divests  any  interest 
in  the  bank: 

"(1)  Consoudated  capital  require- 
ments.— The  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany and  diversified  holding  company  shall 
maintain  capital,  for  each  relevant  capital 
measure,  on  a  consolidated  basis,  at  least 
equal  to  the  required  minimum  capital  ratio 
applicable  to  the  principal  bank  subsidiary 
of  the  financial  services  holding  company  as 
defined  in  section  3<q)(2). 

"(11)  Restriction  on  capital  distribu- 
tion.— The  diversified  holding  company  may 
make  a  capital  distribution  only  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency. 

"(ill)  Other  provisions  of  this  section.- 
The  financial  services  holding  company  (and 
any  affiliate  it  controls)  and  each  nnancial 
affiliate  controlled  by  the  diversified  holding 
company  shall  be  subject  to  the  mandatory 
supervisory  actions  of  this  paragraph  as  if 
the  company  were  an  insured  bank  within 
Zone  3. 

"(E)  RECLASSinCATION  OF  ZONE  3  INSTITU- 
TIONS TO  ZONE  4.- Without  being  relieved  of 
any  of  the  requirements  applicable  to  in- 
sured banks  within  Zone  3,  an  insured  bank 
within  Zone  3  shall  immediately  be  reclassi- 
fied as  within  Zone  4.  and  shall  be  subject  to 
all  of  the  provisions  applicable  to  insured 
banks  within  Zone  4.  if— 

"(1)  the  bank  does  not  submit  the  capital 
restoration  plan  required  in  subparagraph 
(A)  within  the  time  required  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency;  or 

"(11)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy is  not  satisfied  that  the  bank  is  making 
every  effort  in  good  faith  to  fulfill  com- 
pletely the  capital  plan  within  the  schedule 
approved  by  the  agency. 

"(2)  EXCEPTIONS  TO  MANDATORY  SUPER- 
VISORY ACTIONS.— The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  modify,  defer,  or  re- 
move any  mandatory  supervisory  action  ap- 
plicable under  this  section  to  an  insured 
bank  within  Zone  3  or  a  company  that  con- 
trols an  insured  bank  within  Zone  3  if  the 
agency  determines  in  writing  that  such  ac- 
tion is  in  the  public  Interest. 

"(3)  DISCRETIONARY  SUPERVISORY  AC- 
TIONS.— Without  limiting  in  any  way  the  ex- 
isting authority  of  any  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may.  at  any  time,  based 
upon  a  finding  that  the  insured  bank  is  with- 
in Zone  3— 

"(A)  RESTRICT  GROWTH.— Restrict  or  elimi- 
nate growth  of  the  bank's  assets,  or  require 
contraction  of  the  assets  of  the  bank. 

"(B)  RESTRICT  DISTRIBUTIONS.— Restrict  the 
Insured  bank  and  any  company  that  controls 
the  insured  bank  from  making  any  capital 
distribution. 

"(C)  Limit  Increase  in  Liabiuties.— Limit 
any  increase  in,  or  order  the  reduction  of. 
any  liabilities  of  the  bank. 

"(D)  Require  issuance  of  New  Capital.— 
Require  the  bank  to  issue  new  capital  in  any 
form  and  in  any  amount  sufficient  to  restore 
the  bank  to  at  least  the  capital  levels  re- 
quired for  Zone  2. 

"(E)  Restrict  activities.— Require  the 
bank  to  terminate,  reduce  or  alter  any  activ- 


ity, if  the  agency  determines  that  the  activ- 
ity creates  excessive  risk  to  the  bank. 

"(F)  Dismiss  Directors  or  Chief  Offi- 
cers.— 

"(1)  For  cause,  require  the  bank  to  dismiss 
from  office  at  the  bank  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons  if  the  person  accepted  em- 
ployment, accepted  a  new  position,  or  re- 
newed any  contract  for  employment  in  the 
same  position  at  the  Insured  bank  following 
enactment  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Safety  and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1991  and 
the  person  has  been  employed  in  that  posi- 
tion at  the  insured  bank  for  at  least  180 
days— 

"(I)  any  member  of  the  institution's  board 
of  directors; 

"(II)  the  chief  executive  officer; 

"(HI)  the  chief  financial  officer;  or 

"(IV)  any  other  executive  officer. 

"(ii)  Dismissal  under  clause  (1)  shall  not  be 
construed  as  removal  under  section  8  of  this 
Act. 

"(G)  Limit  Executive  Compensation.— Re- 
quire the  bank  to  reduce  or  eliminate  any  or 
all  of  the  following  for  any  executive  officer 
who  accepted  employment,  accepted  a  new 
position,  or  renewed  any  contract  for  em- 
ployment as  an  executive  officer  at  the  bank 
following  enactment  of  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Safety  and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of 
1991— 

"(1)  any  bonus; 

"(11)  any  compensation  at  a  rate  exceeding 
that  officer's  average  rate  of  compensation 
during  the  previous  12  calendar  months;  and 

"(ill)  any  payment  that  is  or  would  be  due 
under  any  employment  severance  contract. 

"(H)  Require  new  election  of  Dirbc- 
tors.— Require  a  new  election  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  bank  and  designate  such  in- 
dividuals as  the  agency  deems  appropriate  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors. 

"(I)  Require  Divestiture.  Liquidation  or 
Closure  of  affiliate.— The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may  require  any  in- 
sured bank  In  Zone  3  or  any  company  that 
controls  an  insured  bank  in  Zone  3  to  divest 
any  affiliate  (other  than  an  insured  bank)  if 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  de- 
termines that  the  affiliate  is  in  danger  of  de- 
fault and  poses  significant  risk  to  the  liquid- 
ity or  solvency  of  the  bank  or  is  likely  to 
cause  a  significant  dissipation  of  its  assets 
or  earnings. 

"(4)  Notice  to  the  Corpora-hon.— The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall  give 
the  Corporation  prompt  notice  of  any  action 
under  this  subsection. 

"(g)  Provisions  appucable  to  Institu- 
tions Within  Zone  4.— 

"(I)  Mandatory  Supervisory  actions.— In 
addition  to  the  supervisory  actions  applica- 
ble under  Zone  1.  and  the  mandatory  super- 
visory sections  under  Zones  2  and  3.  the  fol- 
lowing mandatory  supervisory  actions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  insured  bank  with- 
in Zone  4: 

"(A)  Capital  Restoration  Plan.— Unless 
an  insured  bank  within  Zone  4  has  submitted 
a  capital  restoration  plan  acceptable  to  the 
apiiropriate  Federal  banking  agency  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f).  it  shall,  within  the 
time  provided  under  subsection  (1).  submit  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  and, 
after  its  acceptance,  implement  a  capital 
plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (1)  and  will  restore  the  relevant  cai>- 
ital  measures  of  the  institution  to  at  least 
the  levels  required  for  classification  within 
Zone  2. 

"(B)  PROHiBmoN  on  Capital  Distribu- 
"noNS.- No  insured  bank  within  Zone  4  shall 
make  any  capital  distribution  or  pay  any 
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roanag-ement  fee  to  a  person  or  affiliate  con- 
trolling such  bank. 

"<C)  PROHiBmoN  ON  Expansion.— No  in- 
sured bank  within  Zone  4,  or  flnanclal  serv- 
ices holding  company  controlling  any  in- 
sured bank  within  Zone  4,  shall,  directly  or 
Indirectly— 

"(i)  acquire  any  interest  in  any  Insured  de- 
pository institution  or  any  company  that  is 
not  an  insured  depository  institution; 

"(ii)  establish  or  acquire  additional  branch 
offices  in  any  State;  or 

"(ill)  engage  in  any  new  activity. 

"(D)  Effect  on  Financial  Services  and 
Diversified  Holding  Companies.— Any  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  and  any 
diversified  holding  company  that  controls  an 
insured  bank  within  Zone  4  shall,  until  such 
time  as  the  relevant  capital  measures  of  the 
insured  bank  are  restored  to  at  least  the  lev- 
els required  for  classification  within  Zone  2 
or  the  compcmy  divests  any  interest  in  the 
bank,  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subsection  (0(1)(D)  and 
to  the  mandatory  supervisory  actions  of  this 
paragraph  as  if  the  company  were  an  insured 
bank  within  the  relevant  zone. 

"(E)  Limitation  on  Asset  Growth.— 

"(i)  An  insured  bank  within  Zone  4  shall 
not  Increase  its  total  assets,  except  as  per- 
mitted under  clause  (ii). 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  clause  (i),  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  may  permit  a 
bank  within  Zone  4  to  increase  its  total  as- 
sets by  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  net  interest  credited  to  the  banks  deposit 
liabilities,  if— 

"(I)  the  agency  has  accepted  the  bank's 
capital  restoration  plan; 

"(II)  any  increase  in  assets  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  capital  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  increase  in  assets  multiplied  by 
the  respective  relevant  capital  measures  for 
Zone  2  banks;  and 

"(m)  the  bank's  capital  levels  increase  at 
a  rate  sufficient  to  enable  the  bank  to  sat- 
isfy the  bank's  capital  restoration  plan  with- 
in a  reasonable  time. 

"(F)  LIMFTATION  on  COMPENSATION.— An  in- 
sured bank  within  Zone  4  may  not  pay  to  any 
executive  officer  who  accepted  empl03rment, 
accepted  a  new  position,  or  renewed  any  con- 
tract for  employment  as  an  executive  officer 
at  the  insured  bank  following  enactment  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  CHiolce  Act  of  1991— 

"(1)  any  bonus:  or 

"(ii)  any  compensation  at  a  rate  exceeding 
that  officer's  average  rate  of  compensation 
during  the  previous  12  calendar  months. 

"(2)  Exceptions  to  Mandatory  Super- 
visory ACTIONS.- The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  modify,  defer,  or  re- 
move any  mandatory  supervisory  action  au- 
thorized by  this  section  from  an  Insured 
bank  within  Zone  4  or  a  company  that  con- 
trols an  insured  bank  within  Zone  4  if  the 
agency  determines  In  writing  that  such  ac- 
tion is  in  the  public  interest. 

"(3)  Discretionary  Supervisory  ac- 
TION8.— Without  limiting  in  any  way  the  ex- 
isting authority  of  any  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may,  at  any  time,  take  any 
of  the  following  actions  based  upon  a  finding 
that  the  insured  bank  is  within  Zone  4— 

"(A)  Discretionary  Supervisory  actions 
PERMnTED  Under  Zone  2  or  Zone  3.— Take 
any  discretionary  supervisory  action  author- 
ized under  subsection  (f)(3)  in  connection 
with  an  insured  bank  within  Zone  4  or  a 
company  that  controls  an  insured  bank  with- 
in Zone  4. 

"(B)  Restrict  Interaffiliate  Trans- 
actions.—Restrict  or  eliminate  any  trans- 


action b<  tween  the  insured  bank  and  any  af- 
filiate. 

"(C)  Ri  quire  Divestiture  or  Liquidation 
of  Affii  .iate.— Require  the  bank  or  any 
company  that  controls  the  bank  to  divest 
any  affil  ate  that  is  not  an  insured  bank,  if 
the  appn  ipriate  Federal  banking  agency  de- 
termines that  the  affiliate  Is  In  danger  of  de- 
fault. 

"(D)  Li  «rr  Executive  Compensation.— Re- 
quire th(  bank  to  reduce  or  eliminate  any 
compensi  tion  to  any  executive  officer  who 
accepted  employment,  accepted  a  new  posi- 
tion, or  renewed  any  contract  for  employ- 
ment as  in  executive  officer  at  the  Insured 
bank  following  enactment  of  the  Financial 
lnstituti<  ns  Safety  and  Consumer  Choice 
Act  of  19  »1  If  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing ageni  y  determines  the  compensation  to 
be  excess  ve. 

"(E)  R  ;quire  DrvESTTTURE  OF  BANK.— Re- 
quire an  t  company  that  controls  a  bank 
within  Z(  ne  4  to  divest  the  bank,  if  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  deter- 
mines th  It  such  divestiture  would  improve 
the  financial  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  the  bai  k. 

"(F)  d  smiss  DiREcrroRS  or  Chief  Offi- 
cers.— 

"(1)  Re  lulre  the  Insured  bank  to  dismiss 
from  offli  e  at  the  bank  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing p  irsons  if  the  person  accepted  em- 
ployment ,  accepted  a  new  position,  or  re- 
newed at  y  contract  for  employment  in  the 
same  i)oa  ition  at  the  bank  following  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety 
and  Consi  imer  Choice  Act  of  1991  and  the  per- 
son has  :  leen  employed  in  that  position  at 
the  bank  for  at  least  180  days— 

"(I)  ani  member  of  the  bank's  board  of  di- 
rectors; 

"(II)  th  !  chief  executive  officer; 

"(ni)  tl  e  chief  financial  officer;  or 

"(IV)  ai  y  other  executive  officer. 

"(li)  Di  imissal  under  clause  (1)  shall  not  be 
construei  as  removal  under  section  8  of  this 
Act. 

"(G)  C  )NSERVAT0R8Hip.— Appoint  a  con- 
servator 1  or  the  bank. 

"(4)  No  PICE  TO  THE  CORPORA-nON.- The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall  give 
the  Corp<  ration  prompt  notice  of  any  action 
under  thi  i  subsection. 

"(h)  PiovisiONS  Applicable  to  Banks 
Within  z<  ne  5.— 

"(1)  Mi.NDATORY  Supervisory  actions.— 
The  appiopriate  Federal  banking  agency 
shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after  determin- 
ing that   in  insured  bank  is  within  Zone  5— 

"(A)  rei  luire  the  sale  or  merger  of  the  in- 
sured ban  i\  or 

"(B)  ap  wint  a  conservator  or  receiver  for 
the  bank  and  any  such  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver shiU  have  full  authority,  in  its  sole 
discretioi .  to  liquidate  or  sell  the  insured 
bank,  to  take  any  actions  authorized  under 
subsectlo  IS  (f)  and  (g)  not  inconsistent  with 
the  powe  •s  of  the  conservator  or  receiver, 
and  to  t  ike  any  other  actions  authorized 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  applicable  to  con- 
servators and  receivers,  respectively,  under 
the  banki  ig  laws. 

"(2)  EicEPTiONS  to  Mandatory  Super- 
visory ^kmoNS.— The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  igency  may  modify,  defer,  or  re- 
move any  mandatory  supervisory  action  ap- 
plicable ander  this  section  to  an  insured 
bank  witiin  Zone  5  or  a  company  that  con- 
trols an  Insured  bank  within  Zone  5  if  the 
agency  d^rmines  in  writing,  with  the  con- 
currence bf  the  Corporation,  that  such  ac- 
tion is  in  the  public  Interest. 

"(1)  Cai^al  Restoration  Plans.— 
(1)  CoirrENTS  OF  Plan.— A  capital  restora- 
tion plan  submitted  under  this  section  shall 
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be  a  feasible  blan  for  promptly  restoring  the 
levels  of  caiiltal  for  all  relevant  capital 
measures  of  t  tie  insured  bank  to  at  least  the 
levels  require  1  by  the  subsection  pursuant  to 
which  the  caivtal  restoration  plan  is  ordered. 
A  capital  restpration  plan  must — 

"(A)  specifjl  the  levels  of  capital  the  bank 
will  achieve  and  maintain; 

"(B)  descrine  the  steps  the  bank  will  take 
to  restore  eaoh  of  the  relevant  capital  meas- 
ures for  the  bfnk  to  the  required  levels; 

"(C)  establish  a  schedule  for  promptly 
completing  the  capital  restoration  plan; 

"(D)  specify  the  types  and  levels  of  activi- 
ties in  which  the  bank  will  engage  during  the 
pendency  of  the  capital  restoration  plan; 

"(E)  explaii  the  steps  that  the  bank  will 
take  to  comply  with  any  mandatory  and  dis- 
cretionary refiuirements  imposed  under  the 
banking  lawsj  and 

"(F)  be  acceptable  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency. 

"(2)  Deadloies  FOR  Submission  of  Capital 
Restoration  |plan.— Each  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish deadlines  that  provide  Insured  banks 
a  reasonable  terlod  of  time  to  submit  a  cap- 
ital restoration  plan  acceptable  to  the  agen- 
cy. Unless  th^  agency  shall  determine  that  a 
greater  amoiint  of  time  is  necessary,  the 
time  allowed!  by  regulation  should  be  no 
greater  than  30  days. 

"(3)  Acenc'!<Review  of  Capftal  Restora- 
tion Plans.— phe  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shfell  review  and  act  on  a  capital 
restoration  plan  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  plan  is  siibmltted,  except  that  such  pe- 
riod may  be  extended  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency. 

"(j)  Judicial  Review  of  Agency  Action.— 

"(1)  Jurisdidtion.— 

"(A)  Filino  of  Petition.- a  person  ag- 
grieved by  ani  action  of  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  |igency  under  this  section  may 
obtain  revlewiof  that  action  by  filing,  within 
ten  days  afteo  receiving  notice  of  the  agency 
action,  a  written  petition  requesting  that 
the  action  of  the  agency  be  modified,  termi- 
nated or  set  aside. 

"(B)  PlaceIfor  Filing.— a  petition  filed 
pursuant  to  tbis  subsection  shall  be  filed  in 
the  United  siates  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  or  the  United 
States  Court  i  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  concerned  bank  maintains  its 
home  office.  For  purposes  of  tills  subpara- 
graph, the  'concerned  bank'  shall  mean  the 
bank  whose  clkssification  within  a  particular 
zone  is  the  qasis  for  the  agency  action  of 
which  the  perion  aggrieved  complains. 

"(C)  Persos  Aggrieved  Defined.— a  per- 
son aggrieved  jby  the  action  of  an  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  under  this  section 
shall  mean—  j 

pany  ordered  to  make  a  dlves- 
Inate  activities,  with  respect 
nder  this  section  directing  a 
vest  an  Insured  bank  or  other 
terminate  activities  pursuant 


"(i)  the  coi 
titure  or  te: 
to  an  order 
company  to 
company  or 
to  this  sectlo: 

"(li)  the  in: 
the  subject  o: 


red  bank  or  company  that  is 
a  mandatory  or  discretionary 
supervisory  action  and  any  company  that 
controls  such  a.  bank,  with  respect  to  a  man- 
datory or  discretionary  supervisory  action 
taken  under  this  section  for  banks  within 
Zone  3.  Zone  4  or  Zone  5; 

"(111)  the  pe'son  dismissed,  with  respect  to 
an  order  unde-  this  section  for  the  dismissal 
of  a  director,  i  ;hlef  executive  officer,  chief  fi- 
nancial offices  or  other  executive  officer;  and 

"(iv)  the  person  whose  compensation, 
bonus  or  sevi  trance  payment  has  been  re- 
duced or  eliml  aated.  with  respect  to  an  order 
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under  this  section  reducing  or  eliminating: 
such  payments  due  an  executive  officer. 

"(2)  Scope  of  Review.— 

"(A)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  action  taken  by  an  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  modified,  terminated,  or  set 
aside  only  if  the  court  finds  on  the  record  on 
which  the  agency  acted  that  the  agency's  ac- 
tion was  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law. 

"(B)  Alternate  Review  of  Certain  Agen- 
cy Actions. — Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  a  person  aggrieved  by  an 
order  of  an  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  placing  an  insured  bank  into 
conservatorship  or  receivership  may  pursue 
any  judicial  review  of  such  an  order  that  is 
otherwise  available  under  the  banking  laws. 

"(3)  Unavailability  of  injunctive  Re- 
lief.— ^The  commencement  of  proceedings  for 
judicial  review  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  any  action 
taken  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency.  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
stay,  enjoin  or  otherwise  delay  agency  ac- 
tion taken  under  this  section  pending  judi- 
cial review  of  that  action. 

"(4)  Expedited  Review.— Petitions  com- 
plaining of  agency  action  under  this  section 
shall  be  given  expedited  review  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals. 

"(5)  Withdrawal  of  Jurisdiction.- Except 
as  provided  in  this  subsection,  no  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by  injunction  or 
otherwise  the  issuance  or  effectiveness  of 
any  action  of  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  under  this  section  or  to  review, 
modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or  set  aside  such 
agency  action.". 

(b)  Enforcement.— Revision  of  Enforce- 
ment Provisions. 

Section  8(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  flrst  sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  by 
Inserting  "or  under  section  35"  after  "sec- 
tion"; and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii),  by  inserting  ", 
or  final  order  under  section  35"  after  "sec- 
tion". 

(c)  Jurisdiction.- 

(1)  Amendments  to  Title  28,  United 
States  Code.— Chapter  91  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 

■SIC.  IBIO.  JURISDICTION  FOR  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
AGAINST  APPROPRIATE  FEDERAL 
BANKING  AGENCIES. 

"The  United  States  Claims  Court  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  render  judg- 
ment upon  any  claim  for  damages  against 
the  United  States  by  any  person  who  has  pe- 
titioned for  judicial  review  of  an  action  of  an 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  pursu- 
ant to  section  35  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  where  such  action  has  been,  at 
the  conclusion  of  judicial  review  proceed- 
ings, modified,  terminated  or  set  aside  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  claim 
shall  be  limited  to  actual  damages  caused  by 
the  ag-ency  action  that  has  been  modified, 
terminated  or  set  aside,  and  shall  be  filed 
within  10  days  of  the  final  order  granting  the 
relief  sought  in  the  petition.";  and 

(B)  in  the  table  of  sections,  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1509  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"1510.  Jurisdiction  for  certain  claims  against 
appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies.". 

(2)  Withdrawal  of  Jurisdiction.— Except 
as  provided  in  section  1510  of  title  28,  United 


States  Code,  no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  bear  a  claim  for  damages  for  agency  ac- 
tion under  section  35  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act. 

(d)  Additional  Grounds  for  Appointment 
of  FDIC  as  Conservator  or  Receiver  for 
State  Bank.— Section  IKcMS)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(c)(5))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(I)  For  appointment  of  the  Corporation  as 
a  receiver,  classification  of  the  institution  as 
a  Zone  5  institution  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  pursuant  to  section  35 
of  this  Act. 

"(J)  For  appointment  of  the  Corporation  as 
a  conservator,  classification  of  the  institu- 
tion as  a  Zone  4  or  Zone  5  institution  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  pursu- 
ant to  section  35  of  this  Act.". 

(e)  Additional  Ground  for  Appointing 
Conservator  for  National  Banks.— Section 
203(a)  of  the  Bank  Conservation  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  203(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  was"  after  "there  is" 
in  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7); 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  instead  ";  or"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  the  bank  is  classified  as  a  Zone  4  or 
Zone  5  institution  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  pursuant  to  section  35 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.". 

(f)  APPOINTMENT  OF  CONSERVATORS  AND  RE- 
CEIVERS BY  THE  Board  of  (Governors.— Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph — 

"(24)  APPOINTMENT  OF  CONSERVATOR  OR  RE- 
CEIVER.— 

"(A)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  appoint  a  receiver  for 
an  insured  State  bank  (except  a  District 
bank  chartered  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision)  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision  may  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver for  a  national  banking  association 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  30. 1876  (12  U.S.C.  191). 

"(B)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  appoint  a  conservator 
for  an  insured  State  bank  (except  a  District 
bank  chartered  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision)  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision  may  appoint  a  con- 
servator for  a  national  banking  association 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  Bank  Con- 
servation Act  (12  U.S.C.  203).". 

(g)  Appointment  of  Conservators  and  Re- 
ceivers FOR  District  Banks.— Section 
5(d)(2)(C)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1464(d)(2)(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "a  District  bank  chartered 
by  the  Director"  after  "State  savings  asso- 
ciation": 

(2)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(V); 

(3)  in  clause  (vl>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  was"  after  "there  is"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in- 
stead 'i;  or";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (vi)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(vil)  in  the  case  of  a  District  bank  char- 
tered by  the  Director— 


"(I)  for  appointment  of  a  receiver,  classi- 
fication of  the  bank  as  a  Zone  5  institution 
by  the  Director  pursuant  to  section  36  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  or 

"(11)  for  appointment  of  a  conservator, 
classification  of  the  bank  as  a  Zone  4  or  a 
Zone  5  institution  by  the  Director  pursuant 
to  section  35  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.". 

(h)  Appointment  of  (Conservators  and  Re- 
ceivers FOR  Insured  State  Banks.— Section 
11(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (9)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  (the  "Board")  shall  ap- 
point the  Corporation  as  receiver  for  any  in- 
sured State  bank  (other  than  a  District  bank 
chartered  by  the  Office  of  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Supervision)  that  the  Board  classi- 
fles  as  within  Zone  5  and  for  which  the  Board 
determines  to  apiwint  a  receiver  authorised 
by  section  35(h).". 

(1)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  except  that  such  amendments  shall 
become  effective  January  1.  1993.  with  re- 
spect to  financial  services  holding  companies 
with  bank  subsidiaries  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  Zone  1  or  2  as  described  in  section 
35  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  that 
wish  to  engage  in  any  new  financial  activity. 

Subtitle  F— Nationwide  Banking  and 
Branching 

SBC.  Ml.  NATIONWIDE  BANKINC.  ' 

(a)  Section  3(f)  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1842(f)).  as 
redesignated  by  section  202(a)(4).  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(D  Interstate  acquisitions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  approve  an  application 
under  this  section  for  a  diversified  holding 
company,  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, or  foreign  bsuik  to  acquire,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  voting  shares  of.  interest  in. 
or  all  or  substantially  all  of.  the  assets  of 
any  additional  insured  depository  institution 
or  financial  services  holding  company  lo- 
cated in  any  State. 

"(2)  State  laws.— Any  acquisition  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  that  has  been  ap- 
proved under  this  section  may  be  con- 
summated notwithstanding  any  State  law 
that  would  prohibit  or  otherwise  limit  such 
acquisition  on  the  basis  of— 

"(A)  the  location  or  siie  of  the  acquiring 
diversified  holding  company  or  financial 
services  holding  company  or  foreign  bank  or 
any  subsidiary  of  such  company  or  foreign 
bank; 

"(B)  the  number  of  insured  depository  In- 
stitution subsidiaries  of  such  diversified 
holding  company  or  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  or  foreign  bank;  or 

"(C)  any  factor  that  has  the  effect,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  prohibiting  or  limiting  the 
acquisition  of  shares  or  control  of  an  Insured 
depository  institution  or  financial  services 
holding  company  located  in  that  State  by  an 
out-of-State  diversified  holding  company  or 
financial  services  holding  company  or  for- 
eign bank  without  such  factor  having  a  simi- 
lar effect  on  such  acquisitions  by  financial 
services  holding  companies  located  in  that 
State.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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(a)  Location  of  Branches.— Section  5155(c) 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (12  U.S.C.  36(c))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  the  first 
period  and  inserting  instead  ";  and"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  ";  and"  as  added  by 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  at  an  initial  location  within  any  State 
In  which  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany having  the  same  home  State  as  such  as- 
sociation could  acquire  a  bank  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  or  at  an 
Initial  location  within  any  State  In  which  a 
State  bank  chartered  In  the  home  State  of 
such  association  could  establish  a  branch, 
and.  thereafter,  at  any  point  within  those 
States  to  the  extent  permitted  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  paragraph  (2)  for  associations  situ- 
ated in  those  States.":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"A  State,  other  than  the  State  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  a  national  banking  as- 
sociation is  a  host  State,  may  require  any 
national  banking  association  establishing  a 
branch  within  the  host  State  to  comply  with 
such  filing  requirements  as  are  otherwise  im- 
posed on  a  corporation  that  Is  incorporated 
In  another  State  and  seeks  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness in  the  host  State.". 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  5155  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  36)  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (O  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'branch'  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  mean  any  office,  agency,  or  other 
place  of  business  located  in  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  which  deposits  are  received, 
checks  paid,  or  money  lent.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'home  State'  shall  mean— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  national  banking  asso- 
ciation, the  State  in  which  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  such  association  is  lo- 
cated: and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company,  the  State  in  which  the  total 
deposits  of  all  bank  subsidiaries  of  such  com- 
pany are  largest. 

"(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State'  shall  Include  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'host  State"  is  the  State  in  which  a  bank  es- 
tablishes or  maintains  a  branch  other  than 
the  State  in  which  the  bank  is  located.". 

SMC  m.  INmSTATB  CONSOLIDATION  OR 
MFRGPt  OP  NATIONAL  BANKS  OR 
8TATB      BANKS      WITH      NATIONAL 

BANKS. 

(a)  CCNSOUDATION  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS  OR 

State  Banks  wrm  National  Banks.— Sec- 
tion I  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1918  (12 
U.S.C.  215)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  in 
any  other  State"  after  "located  in  the  same 
State". 

(b)  Merger  or  National  Banks  or  State 
Banks  with  National  Banks.— Section  2(a) 
of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1918  (12  U.S.C. 
21Sa(a))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  in  any 
other  State"  after  "located  within  the  same 
State". 

(c)  DEFmmoNS.- SecUon  3(4)  of  the  Act  of 
November  7,  1918  (12  U.S.C.  215b(4))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ",  located  within  the  same 
State.". 


(d)  RirTENTION  OF  BRANCHES  FOLLOWING 
MERGER   OR    (X)NSOUDATION    WITH    NATIONAL 

Banks.- Section  5155(b)(2)  of  the  Revised 
Statute!  (12  U.S.C.  36(b)(2))  is  amended  to 
read  as  i  allows: 

"(2)(A  A  national  bank  resulting  from  the 
consolidfition  of  a  national  bank  under 
whose  cbarter  the  consolidation  is  effected 
with  another  bank  or  banks  may  retain  and 
operate  as  a  branch  any  office  which,  imme- 
diately |)rior  to  such  consolidation,  was  in 
operatiob  as  a  main  office  or  branch  of  any 
bank  participating  in  the  consolidation  if 
the  appDopriate  Federal  banking  agency  ap- 
proves ifs  continued  operation  after  the  con- 
solidatitte. 

"(B)  fhe  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  not  grant  approval  under  sub- 
paragraipi  (A)  for  retention  of  a  main  office 
branch  of  any  bank  participating  in  the  con- 
solldati(^  if  a  State  bank  (in  a  situation 
identical  to  that  of  the  resulting  national 
bank)  resulting  from  the  consolidation  into  a 
State  batik  of  another  bank  or  banks  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  law  of  such  State  from 
retaining  and  operating  as  a  branch  an  iden- 
tically situated  branch  of  the  State  bank  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  consolidation.". 

SEC.    264.    INTERSTATE    BRANCHING    BY    STATE 
BANK& 

Sectio  1  18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(d))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  fter  pcu-agraph  (2)  the  following  new 
paragrajhs: 

"(3)  State  Law.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  no  State  may  pro- 
hibit an]  insured  bank  chartered  by  another 
State,  ai  id  engaged  in  a  banking  business  In 
another  State  £i-om  establishing  and  main- 
taining 3ne  or  more  branches  within  the 
State.  A  host  State  may  require  any  insured 
bank  chj  rtered  by  another  State  that  wishes 
to  establ  Ish  a  branch  within  the  host  State 
to  comp  y  with  such  filing  requirements  as 
are  othei  wise  imposed  on  a  corporation  that 
is  incorp  )rated  in  another  State  and  seeks  to 
engage  if  business  in  the  host  State. 

"(4)(A)  Location  of  Branches.— Any  in- 
sured St»ite  bank  may,  if  authorized  by  the 
law  of  tHe  State  in  which  the  bank  is  char- 
tered, establish  and  maintain: 

"(1)  a  branch  at  an  initial  location  within 
any  other  State  or  States  in  which  a  finan- 
cial ser^ces  holding  company,  whose  prin- 
cipal plaf  e  of  operations  is  the  same  State  in 
which  tli^  insured  bank  is  chartered,  could 
acquire  An  additional  bank  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
CompanjAct  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1842):  and 

"(11)  a*Itlonal  branches  at  locations  with- 
in any  atate  in  which  the  bank  has  estab- 
lished an  initial  branch  pursuant  to  clause 
(i)  to  tha  extent  permitted  for  insured  State 
banks  loiated  in  such  State  as  if  the  initial 
branch  of  the  out-of-State  insured  bank  were 
a  State  bank  chartered  in  such  State  with 
its  head  bffice  at  the  location  of  the  Initial 
branch. 

"(B)  Far  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  "prin- 
cipal plate  of  operations'  means  the  State  in 
which  th0  total  deposits  of  all  bank  subsidi- 
aries of  sbch  company  are  largest. 

"(5)    RisERVATION    OF    CERTAIN    RIGHTS    TO 

STATES.-iNothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
limit  in  Any  way  the  right  of  a  State  to  de- 
termine the  authority  of  State  banks  char- 
tered in  that  SUte  to  estebllsh  and  maintain 
branches]  or  to  supervise,  regulate,  and  ex- 
amine Sl^te  banks  chartered  by  that  State. 
"(6)  AcjnvrnES  of  Branches.— An  Insured 
State    ba|nk    that   establishes   a    branch   or 


branches  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  may  not 
conduct  ( iny  activity  at  such  branch  that  is 
not  perm  Issible  for  a  bank  chartered  by  the 
host  Stat  s. 


conducted  i 
sound  bank 
stitute  a  ser 
operation  of 
"(B)  In  th 
authority  as 
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"(7)   Coor|»ination   of  Examination   Au- 
thority.— 

"(A)  A  host  State  bank  supervisory  or  reg- 
ulatory auth  ority  may  examine  branches  es- 
tablished in  the  host  State  by  banks  char- 
tered by  another  State  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining compliance  with  the  host  State 
law  regarding  permissible  activities  and  to 
ensure  that  fhe  activities  of  the  branch  are 
a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with 
ig  principles  and  do  not  con- 
)us  risk  to  the  safety  and  sound 
.he  branch. 

event  that  a  host  State  bank 
[escribed  above  determines  that 


there  is  a  vjolatlon  of  host  State  law  con- 
cerning the  ^tivities  being  conducted  by  the 
branch  or  thkt  the  branch  Is  being  operated 
in  a  manner  pot  consistent  with  sound  bank- 
ing princlplas  or  in  an  unsafe  and  unsound 
manner,  suclj  host  State  bank  authority  may 
undertake  such  enforcement  actions  or  pro- 
ceedings as  Would  be  permitted  under  host 
State  law  as  nf  the  branch  were  deemed  to  be 
a  bank  char«red  by  that  host  State. 

"(C)  The  atate  bank  authorities  from  one 
or  more  Staies  are  authorized  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  to  facilitate  State 
regulatory  supervision  of  State-chartered 
banks  inclucflng  cooperative  agreements  re- 
lating to  thi  coordination  of  examinations 
and  Joint  participation  in  examinations  as 
long  as  the  participation  In  the  examination 
of  the  brancii  of  an  out-of-State  bank  by  a 
host  State  bknk  authority  is  limited  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  a  'host 
State'  is  the  State  in  which  a  bank  estab- 
lishes or  maintains  a  branch  other  than  the 
State  in  whiih  the  bank  is  chartered  and  en- 
gaging in  banking  business.". 

SEC.  9C5.  INTERSTATE  BRANCHING  AND  BANKING 
BT  FCMiEIGN  BANKS. 

(a)  SectionJ4(a)  of  the  International  Bank- 
ing Act  of  19»8  (12  U.S.C.  3102(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Establishment  and  Operation  of 
Federal  Brainches  and  agencies.— 

"(1)  A  foreijgn  bank  which  engages  directly 
in  a  banking  business  outside  the  United 
States  may.  With  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor, establish  and  operate  a  Federal  branch 
or  Federal  agency  at  an  Initial  location  in 
the  United  States  in  any  State  in  which  it  Is 
not  operating  a  branch  or  agency  pursuant 
to  State  law;}  provided  that  during  the  three- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  ti^e  Financial  Institutions  Safety 
and  Consumer  Choice  Act  1991,  the  Director 
may  only  authorize  such  establishment  of  a 
branch  or  agsncy  by  a  foreign  bank,  as  the 
case  may  be  if  such  establishment  is  not 
prohibited  bj^  the  law  of  the  relevant  State. 

"(2)  A  foreign  bank  which  engages  directly 
In  a  bankinf  business  outside  the  United 
States  may  efetablish  and  operate  additional 
Federal  branches  or  Federal  agencies  in  any 
State  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (h).  ". 

(b)  Section  i4(h)  of  the  International  Bank- 
ing Act  of  IS  »  (12  U.S.C.  31((2(h))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  strlk  ng  the  phrase  "in  the  State  in 
which  such  b^nch  or  agency  is  located";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"For  purposes  of  section  36(c)  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  36(c)),  the  home 
of  a  f(  reign  bank  shall  be  its  home 


State  „      

State  as  detei  mined  under  section  5.' 


(c)  Section 
Act  of  1978  (li 
as  follows: 

"(a)  LmiTAfioNs.- 


5  of  the  International  Banldng 
U.S.C.  3103)  is  amended  to  read 
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"(1)  No  foreign  bank  may  establish  and  op- 
erate a  State  branch  in  any  State  outside  its 
home  State  unless  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  whose  principal  place  of  oper- 
ation under  section  3  of  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C. 
1842)  is  the  same  as  the  home  State  of  the 
foreign  bank  would  be  permitted  to  acquire  a 
bank  in  such  other  State. 

"(2)  No  foreign  bank  may  directly  or  indi- 
rectly establish  and  operate  a  State  branch. 
State  agency,  or  commercial  lending  com- 
pany subsidiary  outside  of  the  foreign  bank's 
home  State  unless  its  establishment  and  op- 
eration is  approved  by  the  Board  and  the 
bank  regulatory  authority  of  the  State  in 
which  the  new  branch  is  to  be  located. 

"(3)  No  foreign  bank  may  directly  or  indi- 
rectly acquire  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
voting  shares  of,  or  all  or  substantially  all  of 
the  assets  of,  a  Hnancial  services  holding 
company  or  bank  located  outside  of  the  for- 
eign bank's  home  State  without  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
under  section  3  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1842) 
as  if  the  foreign  bank  were  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  located  In  the  foreign 
bank's  home  State. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2),  effec- 
tive three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1991,  no  State  shall 
prohibit  a  foreign  bank  having  a  State 
branch  or  State  agency  licensed  by  another 
State  and  engaged  in  a  banking  business  in 
that  other  State,  from  establishing  and 
maintaining  one  or  more  branches  or  agen- 
cies of  that  foreign  bank  within  the  State 
after  approval  from  the  bank  regulatory  au- 
thority of  such  other  State  and  the  Board. 
Establishment,  operation  and  supervision  of 
any  such  branches  or  agencies  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  applicable  to  an 
interstate  branch  of  a  State  bank  under  sec- 
tion 18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(d))  as  if  the  branch  in 
such  other  State  were  an  insured  State  bank 
located  in  such  other  State. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  and 
section  4(h),  a  foreign  bank  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director,  establish  and  oper- 
ate a  Federal  branch  or  Federal  agency,  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  and  the  bank 
regulatory  authority  of  the  State,  a  State 
branch  or  State  agency,  in  any  State  outside 
of  Its  home  State  if— 

"(A)  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
branch  or  agency  is  expressly  permitted  by 
the  Sute  in  which  it  is  to  be  established: 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Federal  or  State 
branch,  the  branch  receives  only  such  depos- 
its as  would  be  permissible  for  a  corporation 
organized  under  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  611  et  seg.).". 

(d)  Section  7  of  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3105)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(eMD  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  foreign 
bank  to  esUblish  a  State  branch  or  State 
agency,  or  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bank  that 
is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991, 
to  establish  or  acquire  control  of  a  commer- 
cial lending  company  in  the  United  States, 
without  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  In  acting  on  any  application  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Board  may  take  into  ac- 
count the  effects  of  the  proposal  on  competi- 
tion in  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  financial  prospects 
of  the  branch  or  agency  and  the  applicant 
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foreign  bank,  including  whether  such  foreign 
bank  engages  directly  in  a  banking  business 
outside  the  United  States,  and  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served.". 

SEC.  9M.  INTERSTATS  ACQUISITIONS  BY  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  HOLDING  COMPA 
NUa 

Section  l(Ke)(3)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  14e7a(e)(3))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Interstate  acxjuisitions.— 

"(A)  In  General.— The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  approve  an  application 
under  this  subsection  for  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  a  foreign  bank  to  ac- 
quire, directly  or  indirectly,  any  voting 
shares  of,  interest  in,  or  all  or  substantially 
all  the  assets  of,  any  additional  savings  asso- 
ciation located  In  any  State. 

"(B)  State  Laws.— Any  acquisition  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  that  has  been  ap- 
proved under  this  section  may  be  con- 
summated notwithstanding  any  State  law 
that  would  prohibit  or  otherwise  limit  such 
acquisition  on  the  basis  of  the  location  or 
size  of  the  acquiring  company  or  foreign 
bank  or  any  subsidiary  of  such  company  or 
foreign  bank,  the  number  of  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  subsidiaries  of  such  com- 
pany or  foreign  bank,  or  any  other  factor 
that  has  the  effect  directly  or  indirectly  of 
prohibiting  or  limiting  the  acquisition  of 
shares  or  control  of  a  savings  association  or 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  located  in 
that  State  by  an  out-of-State  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  or  foreign  bank  with- 
out having  a  similar  effect  on  such  acquisi- 
tions by  savings  and  loan  holding  companies 
located  in  that  State. 

"(C)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

"(ii)  the  term  'foreign  bank'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  l(bK7)  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  (12  U.S.C.  3101(7)).". 
SEC.  an.  EFFECnVK  DATES. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  261(b),  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  m— REGULATORY 

RESTRUCrrURING 

Subtitle  A— Office  of  Depository  Institutions 

Supervision 

SEC.  ML  ESTABUSBMENT  OF  THE  OFnCE  OF  DE- 
POSITORY INSTITUTIONS  SUPER- 
VISION. 

EffecUve  January  1,  1992,  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision which  shall  be  a  bureau  within  the  De- 
partment. 

SEC.  SOL  DEFINITIONa 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
pervision; 

(2)  the  term  "Office  "  means  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

SEC.  *M.  DDtBCTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  DEPOSI- 
TORY iNSTmrnoNs  sufdivision. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Office  shall  have  a 
Director  who  shall  be  the  head  of  the  Office. 

(b)  Appointment.— The  Director  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(c)  Term.— The  Director  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  five  years  unless  sooner  re- 
moved by  the  President. 


(d)  Vacancy.- A  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
Director  which  occurs  before  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  a  Director  was  appointed 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  established  in 
subsection  (b).  and  the  Director  appointed  to 
fill  such  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  said  term. 

(e)  Service  After  End  of  Term.— An  indi- 
vidual may  serve  as  Director  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  appointed  until 
a  successor  Director  has  been  appointed. 

(f)  ACTING  Director.— 

(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  the  Director  may  designate  who  shall 
act  as  Director  if  the  Director  dies,  resigns, 
or  is  sick  or  absent;  and 

(B)  in  the  event  that  the  Director  falls  to 
make  such  a  designation,  or  is  unable  to 
make  such  a  designation  due  to  death  or  dis- 
ability, the  Secretary  shall  designate  who 
shall  act  as  Director  if  the  Director  dies,  re- 
signs, or  is  sick  or  absent. 

(2)  An  Acting  Director  designated  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  possess  the  power  to  per- 
form the  duties  vested  in  the  Director. 

(g)  Deputy  Directors.- The  Secretary 
shall  appoint  two  Deputy  Directors.  Each 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
the  Director  may  require. 

(h)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (f)  shall  become 
effective  January  1,  1992; 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  shall  become  effective 
January  1,  1993. 

SEC.  tM.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  DIRBCTOR. 

(a)  Exclusive  Authority  of  the  Dirbc- 
TOR.— The  Director  shall  have  the  authority, 
without  any  prior  review  or  approval  by  the 
Secretary,  to  make  such  determinations  and 
to  take  such  actions  as  are  deemed  necessary 
with  respect  to  a  specific  institution  or  en- 
tity for  which  the  Director  Is  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(qKl)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)(l)),  regarding— 

(Da  grant  or  denial  of  a  charter  or  other 
application; 

(2)  an  examination; 

(3)  a  decision  to  appoint  a  conservator  or 
receiver  for  a  depository  Institution;  and 

(4)  a  final  decision  in  a  contested  adminis- 
trative enforcement  proceeding. 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  Director  from  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  on  any  matter. 

(b)  AUTHORITY     OF     THE     SECRETARY.— All 

other  authority  vested  in  the  Director  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Director  subject  to  the 
review  and  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY.— The  Direc- 
tor may  delegate  to  any  employee,  rep- 
resentative or  agent  of  the  Office  any  au- 
thority of  the  Director. 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  shall  become  effective 
January  1.  1993. 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  become  ef- 
fective January  1.  1992. 

SBC  SOS.  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  appointment.— The  Director  shall  fix 
the  number  of.  and  appoint  and  direct,  all 
employees  of  the  Office  except  as  provided  in 
section  303(g). 

(b)  (JOMPENSA-nON  AND  BENEFITS.— 

(1)  Compensation.— The  Director  shall  fix 
the  comi>ensation  of  employees  of  the  Office 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
(other  than  this  title)  applicable  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  ADomoNAL  Benefits.— The  Director 
may  provide  additional  benefits  to  employ- 
ees of  the  Office  if  the  same  type  of  benefits 
are  then  being  provided  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  the 
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Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or.  If 
not  then  being  provided,  could  be  provided 
by  such  an  agency  under  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law,  rule,  or  regulation. 

(3)  Comparability.— In  setting  and  adjust- 
ing the  compensation  and  benefits  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Office,  the  Director  shall  con- 
sult with,  and  may  seek  to  maintain  com- 
parability with,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— This  section  shall  be- 
come effective  January  1. 1993. 
8KC  SM.  RCGULATIONS  AND  ORDERS. 

The  Director  may  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions and  issue  such  orders  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  any  law  within  the 
Director's  jurisdiction. 
nc  mn.  funding. 

(a)  AUTHORITY  TO  IMPOSE  AND  COLLECT  AS- 
SESSMENTS. Fees,  and  Other  Charges.— The 
Director  shall  have  the  authority  to  impose 
and  collect  assessments,  fees,  and  other 
charges  on  any  institution  or  entity  (includ- 
ing subsidiaries  and  affiliates  thereof)  for 
which  the  Director  is  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency,  as  defined  In  section 
3(qKl)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1813(q)(l)).  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Offlce.  Such  assessments,  fees,  and  other 
charges  shall  be  set  to  meet  the  full  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Office. 

(b)  Use  OF  Funds.— The  Director  is  author- 
ized to  use  the  funds  obtained  through  as- 
sessments, fees,  and  other  charges  imposed 
pursuant  to  this  title  to  pay  the  full  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Office. 

(c)  Effective  Dates.- This  section  shall 
become  effective  January  1. 1993. 

Subtitle  B— Interim  Provisions;  Transfer  of 
Functions,  Personnel,  and  Property 

nC.  SIL  INTSBIM  PROVIBIONS  FOR  THE  OFFICE 
OF  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  SU- 
PERVISION. 

(a)  Interim  Authority  of  the  director.— 
Prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  functions  of 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  are 
transferred  to  the  Director  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  the  Director  shall — 

(1)  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  transfer  of  functions  to  the  Office; 

(2)  pursuant  to  section  6(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991  (12  U.S.C.  1845<b)(2KA)),  jointly  issue 
regulations  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  be  effective 
on  January  1,  1993,  to  implement  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991; 
and 

(3)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
tmd  for  the  orderly  implementation  of  this 
title. 

(b)  INTERIM  Staff.— Prior  to  the  date  upon 
which  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision are  abolished,  each  such  Office  shall 
detail  to  the  Office  such  personnel  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  assist  the 
Director  in  carrying  out  his  duties. 

(c)  Interim  administrative  Services.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  all 
administrative  services  necessary  to  support 
the  Office  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  are  abol- 
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obtain  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
services  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 
11  TERiM  Funding.— Prior  to  the  date 
wfiich  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
jT  and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
xe  abolished,  each  such  Office  shall 
the  Secretary  one-half  of  the  total 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
to  fund  all  direct  and  indirect  sal- 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Of- 
ii^luding  the  salary  of  the  Director, 
January  1,  1993,  from  the  funds  ob- 
)y  such  Offices  through  assessments, 
other  charges  which  they  are  au- 
to impose  by  law.  The  Secretary 
dit  to  an  appropriation  and  spend 
received    pursuant    to    this    sub- 
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-The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  per- 
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sectionluntil  the  Director  is  appointed. 
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DEPOSITION  OF  AFFAIRS.— 

General.— In  winding  up  the  affairs 
(Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  the  Direc- 
he  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  shall 
and  cooperate  with  the  Director  of 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
»  facilitate  the  orderly  transfer  of 
to  the  Office.  Any  matter  not  re- 
}ursuant  to  such  consultation  and  co- 
shall  be  resolved  by  the  Secretary. 
C4ntinuing  Authority  of  Director  of 
OB  FICE  OF  Thrift  Supervision.— Except 
prodded  in  paragraph  (1)  and  section  311. 
in  this  title  shall  affect  the  author- 
vedted  in  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Supervision  before  the  date  of  enact- 
thls  Act  which  Is  necessary  to  carry 
duties  of  his  position  until  the  date 
T4hich  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Thrift  Supervision  is  abolished. 

(JdNTINUATION    of    AGENCY    SERVICES.— 

department,  or  other  instru- 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  sue- 
thereto,  which  was  providing  support 
to  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
day  before  the  date  the  Office  of 
Supervision  is  abolished  shall — 
(f>ntinue  to  provide  such  services  on  a 
basis,  in  accordance  with  the 
)f  the  arrangement  pursuant  to  which 
services  were  provided  until  modified  or 
in  accordance  with  such  terms, 
that  effective  January  1,  1993,  the  Of- 
substitute  for  the  Office  of  Thrift 
on  as  a  party  to  the  arrangement; 
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cpnsult  with  the  Director  to  coordinate 
falilitate  a  prompt  and  reasonable  tran- 


S  IVINOS  PROVISIONS. 

E  xisting  Rights,  Duties,  and  Obliga- 
«0T  affected.— No  provision  of  this 
affect  the  validity  of  any  right, 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  the 
of  Thrift  Supervision,  or  any  person, 
existed  on  the  day  before  the  date 
hich  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
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abolished. 


Continuation  of  Suits.- No  action  or 

proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 

of  Thrift  Supervision  shall  abate 

of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 

ff ective  January  1,  1993,  the  Director 
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interpretative  rules,  other  inter- 
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teen  issued,  made,  prescribed,  or 
tj  become  effective  by  the  Office 
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I  iffect  on  December  31,  1992,  or  be- 
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shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  the 
terms  of  su<  h  orders,  resolutions,  determina- 
tions, reguli  Ltions,  interpretative  rules,  other 
interpretations,  guidelines,  procedures  or 
other  advisory  material;  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  ths  Director;  and  shall  be  enforce- 
able by  or  igainst  the  Director  until  modi- 
fied, termii  ated.  set  aside,  or  superseded  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law  by  the  Direc- 
tor, by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  by  operal  ion  of  law. 

(B)  No  pr<  ivision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  prior 
Act  or  agrei  iment,  other  than  agreements  en- 
tered into  i  iter  August  9,  1989,  shall  modify 
or  limit  an; '  minimum  level  of  capital  estab- 
lished unde: '  section  5(s)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(s))  or  any  capital 
standard  pr  iscribed  or  maintained  under  sec- 
tion 5<t)  of  I  luch  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(t)). 

(4)  Statuu  of  administrative  rules.— 

(A)  Any  jroposed  regulation  or  rule  of  the 
Office  of  Ttirlft  Supervision  which  has  not 
been  published  as  a  final  regulation  by  the 
date  that  t  le  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  is 
abolished  siall  be  deemed  to  be  a  proposed 
regulation  ( ir  rule  of  the  Office. 

(B)  Any  final  or  interim  rule  published  by 
the  Office  o  f  Thrift  Supervision  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  199!.  but  which  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective pritr  to  such  date,  shall  become  ef- 
fective accc  rding  to  its  terms. 

(5)  Appl)  CATION. —The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply  except  as  otherwise 
expressly  pi  'ovided  in  this  Act. 

(d)  Trans  fer  of  Employees. 

(1)  IN  GEi  lERAL.— All  employees  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Thr:  ft  Supervision  on  the  day  before 
that  Office  is  abolished  by  this  Act  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Office. 

(2)  RIGHIB  OF  TRANSFERRED  EMPLOYEES.- 

All  employees  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  saall  be  entitled  to  the  following 
rights: 

(A)  Trani  iFER  OF  function.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  ot  ler  provision  of  law,  section  3503 
of  title  5,  I  nited  States  Code,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  eath  such  transfer. 

(B)  TRAi^SFERRED  POSITION.— Each  trans- 
ferred emp  oyee  shall  be  guaranteed  a  posi- 
tion with  t  le  same  status  and  tenure  as  that 
held  on  th^  day  Immediately  preceding  the 
transfer.  Each  such  employee  holding  a  per- 
manent position  shall  not  be  involuntarily 
separated  d/r  reduced  in  grade  for  1  year  after 
the  date  ot  transfer,  except  for  cause.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Section  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  right  of  the  Director  to  terminate  an  ap- 
pointment jto  a  position  excepted  from  the 
competitive  service  because  of  its  confiden- 
tial policji^making.  policy-determining,  or 
policy-advdcating  character. 

(C)  CoMi^SATiON.— Each  employee  trans- 
ferred und4r  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  during  the  one-year  period  imme- 
diately following  the  transfer,  the  same  total 
compensation  which  such  employee  received 
immediately  preceding  the  transfer.  This 
paragraph  ishall  only  apply  to  a  transferred 
employee  ^hile  such  employee  remains  with 
the  Office. 

(D)  BENEfTrs.— 
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(i)  E&ch  employee  transferred  under  this 
section  may  retain  for  1  year  after  the  date 
such  transfer  occurs,  membership  in  any  em- 
ployee benefit  prop-am  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision,  other  than  a  retirement  pro- 
gram but  Including  insurance,  to  which  such 
employee  belong:s  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  transfer  if— 

(I)  the  employee  does  not  elect  to  give  up 
the  benefit  or  membership  in  the  program; 
and 

(II)  the  benefit  or  program  is  continued  by 
the  Director. 

(11)  The  difference  in  the  costs  between  the 
benefits  which  would  have  been  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  and  those 
provided  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Office. 

(ill)  If  any  employee  elects  to  give  up 
membership  in  a  health  or  life  insurance  pro- 
gram or  the  health  or  life  insurance  program 
is  not  continued  by  the  Director,  such  em- 
ployee may  elect  to  participate  in  the  Of- 
fice's health  or  life  insurance  program  not- 
withstanding health  conditions  pre-existing 
at  the  time  of  election  or  enrollment  and 
without  regard  to  any  other  regularly  sched- 
uled open  season.  Such  election  shall  be 
made  within  120  days  of  the  transfer  or  dis- 
continuation of  the  program. 

(3)  Reorganization  of  the  office  of  de- 
pository   INSTITUTIONS    SUPERVISION.— If   the 

Director  determines,  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  the 
functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  are  transferred  to  the  Of- 
fice, that  a  reorganization  of  the  combined 
work  force  is  required,  that  reorganization 
shall  be  deemed  a  "major  reorganization"  for 
purposes  of  affording  affected  employees  re- 
tirement under  section  8336<d)(2)  or 
8414(b)(1)(B)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  provisions  of  chapter  35  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  govern  any  reduction  in 
force  resulting  from  such  a  reorganization. 

(4)  Equitable  treatment.— The  Director 
may  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  employees  transferring  under  this 
section  continue  to  receive  credit  such  em- 
ployees received,  if  any.  under  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989  for  prior  service  with  a  Fed- 
eral entity  or  Instrumentality,  or  with  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  joint  office  of 
the  Banks,  with  respect  to  the  transferring 
employees'  retirement  accounts  and  the 
transferring  employees'  accrued  leave  or  va- 
cation time,  in  recognition  of  the  transfer- 
ring employees'  service. 

(e)  TRANSFER  OF  PROPERTY.— Effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1993,  all  property  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Office. 

SEC.  SU.  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE 
CURRENCY  ABOU8HED. 

(a)  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Aboushed.— Effective  January  l, 
1993,  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  position  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  are  abolished. 

(b)  Disposition  of  affairs. 

(1)  In  general.— In  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision  to  facilitate  the  or-  derly  trans- 
fer of  functions  to  the  Office.  Any  matter  not 
resolved  pursuant  to  such  consultation  and 
cooperation  shall  be  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(2)  Continuing  authority  of  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency.— Except  as  pro- 


vided in  paragraph  (1)  and  section  311,  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur-  rency 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
his  position  until  the  date  upon  which  the 
position  of  Comptroller  is  abolished. 

(3)  Continuation  of  agency  services.— 
Any  agency,  department,  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  any  suc- 
cessor thereto,  which  was  providing  support 
services  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  (Currency  on  the  day  before  the  date  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is 
abolished  shall— 

(A)  continue  to  provide  such  services,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement  pursuant  to  which 
such  services  were  provided  until  modified  or 
terminated  in  accordance  with  such  terms, 
except  that  effective  January  1,  1993,  the  Of- 
fice shall  substitute  for  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as  a  party  to 
the  arrangement;  and 

(B)  consult  with  the  Director  to  coordinate 
and  facilitate  a  prompt  and  reasonable  tran- 
sition. 

(c)  Savings  provisions. 

(1)  EJXJSTING  rights,  DUTIES,  AND  OBLIGA- 
TIONS   NOT   AFFECTED.- No    provision    Of   this 

title  shall  affect  the  validity  of  any  right, 
duty,  or  obligation  of  the  United  States,  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or 
any  person,  which  existed  on  the  day  before 
the  date  upon  which  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  is  abolished  by  this 
title. 

(2)  Continuation  of  suits.— No  action  or 
other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  effective  January  1,  1993,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  be  substituted  as  a  party  to  any 
such  action  or  proceeding. 

(3)  Continuation  of  administrative 
rules.— All  orders,  resolutions,  determina- 
tions, regulations,  interpretative  rules,  other 
interpretations,  guidelines,  procedures  and 
other  advisory  material  which— 

(A)  have  been  issued,  made,  prescribed,  or 
permitted  to  become  effective  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency;  and 

(B)  are  in  effect  on  December  31,  1992,  or 
become  effective  thereafter, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  the 
terms  of  such  orders,  resolutions,  determina- 
tions, regulations,  interpretative  rules, 
guidelines,  procedures  or  other  advisory  ma- 
terial; shall  be  administered  by  the  Director; 
and  shall  be  enforceable  by  or  against  the  Di- 
rector until  modified,  terminated,  set  aside, 
or  superseded  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law  by  the  Director,  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(4)  Status  of  administrative  rules.— 

(A)  Any  proposed  regulation  or  rule  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  which  has  not 
been  published  as  a  final  regulation  by  the 
date  that  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  is  abolished  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  proposed  regulation  or  rule  of  the  Office. 

(B)  Any  final  or  interim  rule  published  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  prior  to 
January  1,  1993,  but  which  shall  not  become 
effective  prior  to  such  date,  shall  become  ef- 
fective according  to  its  terms. 

(5)  APPLICATION.— The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply  except  as  otherwise 
expressly  provided  in  this  Act. 

(d)  TRANSFER  OF  EMPLOYEES.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— All  employees  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on 


the  day  before  that  Office  Is  abolished  by 
this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office. 

(2)  Rights  of  transferred  employees.- 
All  employees  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following 
rights: 

(A)  Transfer  of  function.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  section  3503 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  each  such  transfer. 

(B)  Transferred  position.— Each  trans- 
ferred employee  shall  be  guaranteed  a  posi- 
tion with  the  same  status  and  tenure  as  that 
held  on  the  day  inunediately  preceding  the 
transfer.  Each  such  employee  holding  a  per- 
manent position  shall  not  be  involuntarily 
separated  or  reduced  in  grade  for  1  year  after 
the  date  of  transfer,  except  for  cause.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  right  of  the  Director  to  terminate  an  ajv 
pointment  to  a  position  excepted  from  the 
competitive  service  because  of  its  confiden- 
tial policy-making,  policy-determining,  or 
policy-advocating  character. 

(C)  Compensation.— Each  employee  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  during  the  one-year  period  imme- 
diately following  the  transfer,  the  same  total 
compensation  that  employee  received  imme- 
diately preceding  the  transfer.  This  para- 
graph shall  only  apply  to  a  transferred  em- 
ployee while  such  employee  remains  with  the 
Office. 

(D)  Benefits.- 

(i)  Each  employee  transferred  under  this 
section  may  retain  for  1  year  after  the  date 
such  transfer  occurs,  membership  in  any  em- 
ployee benefit  program  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  other  than  a 
retirement  program  but  including  insurance, 
to  which  such  employee  belongs  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding  the  transfer  if— 

(I)  the  employee  does  not  elect  to  give  up 
the  benefit  or  membership  In  the  program; 
and 

(II)  the  benefit  or  program  is  continued  by 
the  Director. 

(ii)  The  difference  in  the  costs  between  the 
benefits  which  would  have  been  provided  by 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  those  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Office. 

(III)  If  any  employee  elects  to  give  up 
membership  in  a  health  or  life  insurance  pro- 
gram or  the  health  or  life  insurance  program 
is  not  continued  by  the  Director,  such  em- 
ployee may  elect  to  participate  in  the  Of- 
fice's health  or  life  insurance  programs  not- 
withstanding health  conditions  pre-existing 
at  the  time  of  election  or  enrollment  and 
without  regard  to  any  other  regularly  sched- 
uled open  season.  Such  election  shall  be 
made  within  120  days  of  the  transfer  or  dis- 
continuation of  the  program. 

(3)  Reorganization  of  the  Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision.- If  the 
Director  determines,  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  the 
functions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
are  transferred  to  the  Office,  that  a  reorga- 
nization of  the  combined  work  force  is  re- 
quired, that  reorganization  shall  be  deemed  a 
"major  reorganization"  for  purposes  of  af- 
fording affected  employees  retirement  under 
section  8336(d)  (2)  or  8414(b)  (1)  (B)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  The  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 35  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  shall 
govern  any  reduction  In  force  resulting  from 
such  a  reorganization. 

(e)  Transfer  of  Property.— Effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1993,  all  property  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office. 
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Subtitle  C— Regulatory  and  Supervisory 
Responsibility 

BC  tn.  TRANSFKR  OF  POWnS  AND  DUTIE& 

(a)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision.—Effective  January  1.  1993,  all 
powers  and  duties  which  were  vested  in  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
on  December  31.  1992,  sire  transferred  to  the 
Director,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act. 

(b)  CX)MPTR0LLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY.— Effec- 
tive January  1.  1993.  all  powers  and  duties 
which  were  vested  in  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  on  December  31,  1992.  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Director,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act. 

sec     m.    APPROPBIATE     PSDERAL    BANKING 
A(2NCy. 

(a)  Section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813<q))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows— 

"(qKD  APPROPRIATE  Federal  banking 
AOKNCY.— The  term  'appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency'  means— 

"(A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision  in  the 
case  of — 

"(1)  any  national  banking  association  and 
any  subsidiary  of  a  national  banking  associa- 
tion other  than  a  subsidiary  chartered  or 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  under  sections  25  or 
2S(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
601  et  seq.  and  611  et  seq.); 

"(11)  any  District  bank  chartered  by  the 
Director; 

"(ill)  any  Federal  branch  or  Federal  agen- 
cy of  a  foreign  bank; 

"(iv)  any  savings  association  and  any  sub- 
sidiary of  a  savings  association; 

"(V)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany; 

"(vl)  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, the  principal  bank  subsidiary  of  which 
Is  a  national  banking  association,  a  District 
bank  chartered  by  the  Director,  or  a  savings 
association;  and 

"(vll)  any  diversified  holding  company 
that  controls  any  financial  services  holding 
company,  the  principal  bank  subsidiary  of 
which  is  a  national  banking  association,  a 
District  bank  chartered  by  the  Director,  or  a 
savings  association; 

"(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  the  case  of— 

"(1)  any  State  member  or  State 
nonmember  Insured  bank  (except  a  District 
bank  chartered  by  the  Director)  and  any  sub- 
sidiary of  any  such  State  bank; 

"(11)  any  State  branch  or  State  agency  of  a 
foreign  bank; 

"(111)  any  subsidiary  or  branch  of  a  deposi- 
tory institution  established  or  operated  pur- 
suant to  section  25  or  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.  and  611  et 
«eQ.); 

"(Iv)  any  commercial  lending  company; 

"(V)  supervisory  or  regulatory  proceedings 
arising  trom  the  authority  given  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  under  section  7(b)  (1)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3105(b)  (1)).  including  such  proceedings 
onder  the  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
visory Act; 

"(vl)  any  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign 
bank  with  resi)ect  to  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  which  is  made  applica- 
ble under  the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1S78  (12  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.); 

"(vll)  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, the  principal  bank  subsidiary  of  which 
Is  a  State  member  or  State  nonmember  in- 
sured bank  (except  a  District  bank  chartered 
by  the  Director);  and 
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"(vllDlany  dlverslfled  holding  company 
that  coqtrols  any  financial  services  holding 
company,  the  principal  bank  subsidiary  of 
which  (s  a  State  member  or  State 
nonmember  insured  bank  (except  a  District 
bank  chartered  by  the  Director); 

"(C)  for  a  foreign  bank  that  Is  not  a  finan- 
cial serjices  holding  company,  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  shall  be  the 
same  aa  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  lor  the  branch,  agency,  or  commer- 
cial len(ting  company  controlled  or  operated 
by  such ;  foreign  bank  that  has  the  greatest 
dollar  ainount  of  assets  on  average  for  the 
last  day  of  each  quarter  of  the  preceding  cal- 
endar yettr.  Any  foreign  bank  that  is  not  a  H- 
nancial  pervlces  holding  company  shall  be 
evaluatep  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  In  accordance  with  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6). 

"(2)  principal  Bank  Subsidiary.— The  term 
'principal  bank  subsidiary'  means— 

"(A)  tie  single  subsidiary  depository  insti- 
tution <k  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany that  has  the  greatest  dollar  amount  of 
assets  oh  average  for  the  last  day  of  each 
quarter  6f  the  preceding  calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bank  that  is  a 
financial  services  holding  company,  the  sin- 
gle dep<|sitory  institution,  branch,  agency, 
or  comi^iercial  lending  company  controlled 
or  operated  by  a  foreign  bank  in  the  United 
States  that  has  the  greatest  dollar  amount 
of  asset4  on  average  for  the  last  day  of  each 
quarter  Of  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Para- 
graphs (i)  through  (6)  shall  apply  to  a  foreign 
bank  ani  its  principal  bank  subsidiary  in  the 
same  m^ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
apply  td  a  domestic  financial  services  hold- 
ing com  >any  and  its  principal  bank  subsidi- 
ary. 

"(3)  Mjltiple  Bank  Subsidiaries.— In  any 
case  in  '  rhich  there  are  two  or  more  subsidi- 
ary depository  institutions  of  a  financial 
services  polding  company  that  have  substan- 
tially aiual  dollar  amounts  of  assets  and 
such  de  xjsitory  Institutions  are  not  regu- 
lated by  the  same  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agei  cy,  then  the  principal  bank  subsidi- 
ary shal  1  be  the  depository  institution  with 
the  grea  ^est  dollar  amount  of  deposits  on  av- 
erage fof  the  last  day  of  each  quarter  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

"(4)  Calculation. — All  determinations  re- 
garding equity  capital  or  assets,  as  appro- 
priate, shall  be  made  based  upon  those 
amounu  on  the  last  day  of  each  of  the  four 
quarters  over  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(5)  E'^ALUA-noN.- The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  evaluate  the  principal 
bank  su  >sidiary  as  deflned  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  avery  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  a  transfer  to  the  other 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  is  nec- 
essary. iThe  first  evaluation  shall  occur  by 
April  30i  1998. 

"(6)  TfcANSFER.— Ito  »any  case  in  which  the 
appropriate  Federal ,  banking  agency  has 
changed;  after  evaluation,  notice  shall  be 
given  td  the  new  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing age(|cy  within  30  days  after  evaluation.  A 
copy  ofl  the  examination  reports  and  any 
other  reports  required  to  be  filed  by  the  fi- 
nancial iservlces  holding  company  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Financial  Services  Hold- 
ing Conipany  Act  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1845)  for 
the  prior  two  years  shall  be  provided  to  the 
new  aporopriate  Federal  banking  agency 
when  nqtice  is  provided  to  such  agency.  Reg- 
ulation and  supervision  of  the  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  new|  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
no  lateff  than  90  days  after  notice  has  been 
provider .". 


(b)  EFFECtiVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  suDsectlon  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1, 1993. 
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e  appropriate  Federal  banking 
fined  in  section  3(q)  (1)  of  the 
sit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
d  such  other  Institution  or  en- 
ch  the  Director  has  examlna- 
y  pursuant  to  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

(b)  ANNUAt  EXAMINA-nONS  REQUIRED.— At 

least  once  diiring  every  12-month  period,  the 
Director  shail  conduct  an  on-site  examina- 
tion of  ea^  depository  institution  and 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank  for  which  the  Direc- 
tor is  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy, except  ainual  examinations  shall  not  be 
required  for-|- 

(1)  any  depository  Institution  or  foreign 
bank  branchTfor  which  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver has  be^n  appointed:  and 

(2)  any  de(x>sitory  institution  or  foreign 
bank  branch  that  has  total  assets  of  less 
than  SI  ,000,0110.000  as  of  December  31  of  the 
year  preceding  a  scheduled  examination,  and 
that  is  in  colnpliance  with  the  capital  stand- 
ards prescrioed  by  the  Director.  Such  deposi- 
tory institution  shall  be  examined  on-site  at 
least  once  diring  the  following  18-month  pe- 
riod. I 

(c)  SPECiAi  EXAMiNA-noNS.— In  addition  to 
the  examinations  authorized  or  required 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  the  Director 
may  make  ajny  special  examination  of  such 
institution  or  entity  which  the  Director  de- 
termines to  ^  necessary. 

(d)  ExamiKation  OF  AFFILIATES.— The  Di- 
rector may  ^xamine  any  affiliate  (as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  221a))  of  a  depository  institution,  and 
any  other  aiffillate  except  those  examined 
pursuant  tolthe  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Aot  of  1991  (12  U.S.C.  1841  et  seq.), 
as  may  be  nelcessary  to  disclose  fully— 

(1)  the  relationship  between  the  depository 
institution  and  its  affiliate;  and 

ct  of  such  relationship  on  the 
tltutlon. 
ENT  IN  Case  of  Affiliate's  Re- 
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:ral. — Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
of  any  depository  institution, 
other  than  ati  affiliate  examined  pursuant  to 
the  Financiail  Services  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1991— 

(A)  refuses!  to  pay  any  assessment,  or 

(B)  falls  t(ipay  any  assessment  before  the 
end  of  the  vO-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  assessment. 

the  Directoi*  may  assess  such  cost  against, 
and  collect  ^uch  cost  from,  such  depository 
institution. 

(2)  Affiliate  of  more  Than  One  Deposi- 
tory iNSTrrjmoN.—  If  any  affiliate  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  an  affiliate  of  more 
than  one  depository  institution,  the  assess- 
ment with  rispect  to  the  affiliate  may  be  as- 
sessed againat.  and  collected  from,  any  affili- 
ated deposltjory  institution  in  such  propor- 
tions as  the  birector  may  prescribe. 

(f)  CrviL  MONEY  Penalties  for  afrliate's 
Refusal  to  Cooperate.— 

(1)  PENALtY  Imposed.— If  any  affiliate  of 
any  depository  institution  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (e) — 

(A)  refuses  to  permit  any  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  to  make  an  examina- 
tion, or 
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(B)  refuses  to  provide  any  Information  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  In  the  course  of  exam- 
ination, 

the  depository  Institution  shall  pay  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day 
that  such  refusal  continues. 

(2)  ASSESSMENT  AND  COLLECTION.— Any  pen- 
alty imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  by  the  Director  in  the 
manner  provided  In  section  8(1)  (2)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1818(1)  (2)). 

(g)  POWER  AND  DUTY  OF  EXAMINERS.— Each 

examiner  appointed  by  the  Director  shall 
have  power  to  conductr— 

(1)  a  thorough  examination  and  prepare  a 
full  report  of  condition  of  any  depository  in- 
stitution for  which  the  Director  is  the  apinro- 
priate  Federal  banking-  agency,  and 

(2)  an  examination  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  and  prepare  a  full  report  of  the  findings. 

(h)  Administration  of  Oaths  and  Access  to 
Records. — In  connection  with  examinations 
of  depository  institutions  and  their  affili- 
ates, the  examiner  shall — 

(1)  have  access  to  and  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  examine  any  of  the  officers,  direc- 
tors, employees,  or  agents  thereof  under 
oath;  and 

(2)  be  given  prompt  and  complete  access  to 
all  relevant  books,  records  or  documents  of 
any  type. 

(1)  PUBUCATiON  OF  REPORTS.— The  Director 
is  authorized  to  publish  the  report  of  his  ex- 
amination of  any  national  bank  or  affiliate 
which,  within  120  days  after  notification, 
fails  to  comply,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Di- 
rector, with  the  recommendations  or  sugges- 
tions made  in  such  examination.  The  na- 
tional bank  or  affiliate  shall  be  given  90  days 
notice  prior  to  such  publication. 

(J)  Umitation  on  VisrroRLAL  Powers.— 

(1)  No  depository  Institution  chartered 
under  Federal  law  shall  be  subject  to  any 
vlsitorial  powers  except  as  authorized  by 
Federal  law.  vested  in  the  courts  of  justice 
or  such  as  shall  be.  or  have  been,  exercised  or 
directed  by  Congress  or  by  either  House 
thereof  or  by  any  committee  of  Congress  or 
of  either  House  duly  authorized. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  lawfully 
authorized  State  auditors  and  examiners 
may,  at  reasonable  times  and  upon  reason- 
able notice  to  a  depository  institution  char- 
tered under  Federal  law,  review  its  records 
solely  to  ensure  compliance  with  applicable 
State  unclaimed  property  or  escheat  laws 
upon  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  de- 
pository Institution  has  failed  to  comply 
with  such  laws. 

(k)    The    provisions    of    subsections    (a) 
through  (J)  shall  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1993. 
nc.  SM.  coNFomasG  amendments. 

(a)  Section  5240  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  481  through  485)  Is  revised 
to  read  as  follows— 

"(a)  In  addition  to  the  examinations  made 
and  conducted  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Depository  Institutions,  every  Federal  re- 
serve bank  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  reserve  agent  or  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  pro- 
vide for  special  examination  of  member 
banks  within  its  district.  The  expense  of 
such  examinations  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  be  assessed  against  the  banks 
examined,  and.  when  so  assessed,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  banks  examined.  Such  examina- 
tion shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  inform  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  of  the  condition  of  its 
member  bcuiks  and  of  the  lines  of  credit 
which  are  being  extended  by  them.  Every 


Federal  reserve  bank  shall  at  all  times  fur- 
nish to  the  Board  of  (Jovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  such  information  as 
may  be  demanded  concerning  the  condition 
of  any  member  bank  within  the  district  of 
the  said  Federal  reserve  bank. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sjrstem  shall,  at  least  once  each 
year,  order  an  examination  of  each  Federal 
reserve  bank,  and  upon  joint  application  of 
ten  member  banks  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  order  a 
special  examination  and  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  any  Federal  reserve  bank.". 

(b)  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1461  et  seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  4(dKl)(B)  (12  U.S.C. 
1463(d)(1)(B))— 

(A)  by  striking  clauses  (1)  and  (ii);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ill)  through 
(vil)  as  clauses  (1)  through  (v).  respectively; 

(2)  in  section  10(b)(4)  (12  U.S.C.  1467a(b)(4)), 
by  striking  the  first  two  sentences;  and 

(3)  by  repealing  section  13  (12  U.S.C.  1486b). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  become  effective  on  January 
1.1993. 

SEC  S2S.  APPOINTMENT  OP  A  RECEIVER. 

(a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1876  (12 
U.S.C.  191).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  Grounds  for  Appointment  of  a 
Receiver.— A  receiver  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository  In- 
stitutions Sui>ervi8ion  for  any  national 
banking  association  whenever  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
pervision determines  that  one  or  more  of  the 
following  circumstances  exist: 

"(A)  Whenever  any  national  banking  asso- 
ciation shall  be  dissolved,  and  its  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  declared  forfeited, 
as  prescribed  in  section  5239  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  or  whenever  any  creditor  of  any 
national  banking  association  shall  have  ob- 
tained a  judgment  against  it  in  any  court  of 
record,  and  made  application,  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  court 
stating  that  such  Judgment  has  been  ren- 
dered and  has  remained  unpaid  for  thirty 
days,  or  whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision  shall 
become  satisfied  of  the  insolvency  of  a  na- 
tional banking  association; 

"(B)  the  bank  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors  or  pay  its 
obligations  in  the  normal  course  of  business; 

"(C)  the  bank  is  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
condition  to  transact  business.  Including 
having  substantially  insufficient  capital  or 
otherwise; 

"(D)(1)  the  bank  has  incurred  or  is  likely  to 
incur  losses  that  will  deplete  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  its  capital:  and 

"(11)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  for  the 
bank's  capital  to  be  replenished  without  Fed- 
eral assistance; 

"(E)  there  is  or  was  a  violation  of  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations,  or  any  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  or  condition  which  is  likely 
to  cause  insolvency  or  substantial  dissipa- 
tion of  assets  or  earnings,  or  is  likely  to 
weaken  the  bank's  condition  or  otherwise  se- 
riously prejudice  the  Interests  of  its  deposi- 
tors; 

"(F)  there  is  concealment  of  books,  iwpers. 
records,  or  assets  of  the  bank,  or  refusal  to 
submit  books,  papers,  records,  or  aflairs  of 
the  bank  for  inspection  to  any  examiner  or 
to  any  lawful  agent  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision; 

"(G)  there  is  a  willful  or  continuing  viola- 
tion of  an  order  enforceable  against  the  bank 
under  section  18(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(1)): 


"(H)  the  bank's  board  of  directors  consists 
of  fewer  than  5  members;  or 

"(I)  the  national  banking  association  is 
classified  as  a  Zone  5  institution  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision  pursuant  to  section  35  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1.  1993. 

Subtitle  D— Transfer  of  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Authority 
SEC.  S3I.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE  ACT. 

(a)  Insured  DEPosrroRY  Institution.— Sec- 
tion 3(c)(3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(c)(3))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "any  uninsured"  and  inserting  instead 
"any  ins]ired  or  uninsured". 

(b)  APPUCATION  FOR  INSURANCE.— Section  5 
of  the  Federal  Dei>o8it  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1815)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  amending  para- 
graph (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  National  and  State  nonmember  banks: 
State  savings  associations  and  State  savings 
banks.— 

"(A)  Any  national  nonmember  bank  which 
is  engaged  In  the  business  of  receiving  depos- 
its, other  than  trust  funds  as  herein  defined, 
upon  application  by  the  bank  and  certifi- 
cation by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depos- 
itory Institutions  Supervision  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of 
tills  Act.  any  State  nonmember  bank.  State 
savings  association,  and  State  savings  bank, 
upon  application  to  and  examination  by  the 
Corporation  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, may  become  an  insured  depository 
institution. 

"(B)  Before  approving  the  application  of 
any  such  State  nonmember  bank.  State  sav- 
ings association,  and  SUte  savings  bank,  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  give  consideration 
to  the  factors  enumerated  in  section  6  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  determine,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  such  bank  or  sav- 
ings association,  that  its  assets  in  excess  of 
its  capital  requirements  are  adequate  to  en- 
able it  to  meet  all  of  its  liabilities  to  deposi- 
tors and  other  creditors  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  bank  or  savings  association. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  a 
State  savings  association,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  obtain  the  views  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
I>ervislon.  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  a 
State  nonmember  bank  or  State  savings 
bank,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  obtain  the 
views  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

"(D)  The  Corporation  shall  noUfy  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision  or  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  as  appro- 
priate, of  its  determination  with  respect  to 
any  such  application. 

"(E)  Before  approving  the  application  of 
any  industrial  bank  or  similar  financial  in- 
stitution, the  Board  of  Directors  shall  deter- 
mine that  it  is  chartered  and  operating 
under  laws  providing  for  examination,  super- 
vision, and  liquidation  substantially  com- 
parable to  those  applicable  to  banks  operat- 
ing in  the  same  State.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  "shall  ob- 
tain the  views  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and "  before 
"shall  give  consideration". 

(c)  REPORTS  OF  CONomoN.— Section 
7(aKa)(l)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  I817(a)<l))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  terms  "Corporation"  and  "Board  of 
Directors"  wherever  they  appear  and  insert- 
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ing  instead  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System". 

(d)  Enforcement  Proceedings.— Section 
8(bK3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insursmce  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1818(b)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  This  subsection  and  subsections  (c) 
through  (s)  and  subsection  (u)  of  this  section 
shall  apply— 

"(A)  to  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, and  to  any  subsidiary  (other  than  a 
bank)  of  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991  (12  U.S.C.  1841  et  seq.>— 

"(i)  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  a 
State  member  or  State  nonmember  insured 
bank,  in  the  case  of  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company,  the  principal  bank  subsidiary 
of  which  is  a  Sute  member  'or  State 
nonmember  insured  bank  (except  a  District 
bank  chartered  by  the  Director);  or 

"(11)  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
a  national  banking  association,  in  the  case 
of  a  financial  services  holding  company,  the 
principal  bank  subsidiary  of  which  is  a  na- 
tional banking  association,  a  District  bank 
chartered  by  the  Director  or  a  savings  asso- 
ciation; and 

"(B)  to  any  organization  organized  and  op- 
erated under  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  611  et  seq.)  or  operating 
under  section  25  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.),  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  apply  to  a  State  member  insured  depos- 
itory institution.". 

(e)  Examinations.— Section  l(Kb)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
182(KbK2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respec- 
tively. 

(f)  Amendments  to  Section  18  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.— Section  18  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1828)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  "responsible  agency"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  inserting  instead  "appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency"; 

(B)  by  striking  "responsible  agencies" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  instead 
"appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies"; 

(C)  by  striking  "the  other  two  banking 
agencies  referred  to  in  this  subsection" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  instead 
"the  other  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"; 

(D)  by  striking  "the  other  two  banking 
agencies"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
instead  "the  other  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency";  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "written 
approval"  and  all  that  appears  thereafter 
and  inserting  instead  "written  approval  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  for 
the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  institu- 
tion."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  "Corpora- 
tion" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Board  of  Directors"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  inserting  instead  "Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem"; and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(I)  in  the  nrst  sentence,  by  striking  ",  or 
by  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System"; 

(II)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
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and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 

on"  and  inserting  instead  "Director 

Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 

and 
n  the  fifth  sentence,  by  striking  ",  ex- 
the  term  'member  bank',  as  used  in 
auction  2(b),  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
nonmember  bank"; 
subsection  (1)— 
paragraph  (1>— 

striking  "(except  a  District  bank)" 
inserting   instead   "(except   a   District 
(  hartered  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
Institutions  Supervision)"; 
striking  "Corporation"  and  insert- 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
System";  and 
paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "written 
and  all  that  appears  thereafter  in 
lagraph  and  inserting  instead  "writ- 
of  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
for  the  acquiring,  assuming  or  re- 
institution."; 

repealing  subsection  (]);  and 
subsection  (1) — 

jy  striking  the  terms  "Corporation" 
]  toard  of  Directors"  wherever  they  ap- 
I  nd  inserting  instead  "Board  of  Gov- 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System";  and 
ly  striking  "subsection  (j)  of  this  sec- 
ind  inserting  Instead  "sections  23A  (12 
371c  et  seq.),  23B  (12  U.S.C.  371  c-1  et 
ind  22(h)  (12  U.S.C.  375b  et  seq.)  of  the 

Reserve  Act,  as  amended". 
1  'articipation  by  State  Nonmember  In- 
3anks  in  Lotteries  and  Related  Activi- 
—  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
suran(  e  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829a)  is  repealed. 

(h)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  )y  subsections  (a)  through  (g)  shall  be- 
come Effective  on  January  1,  1993. 

SEC.  3^2.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE ACT. 

(a)  "the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  i  1  section  1  (12  U.S.C.  221).  by  inserting 
at  th(  end  of  the  second  undesignated  para- 
graph the  following: 

'Th  !  term  'insured  State  bank'  shall  mean 
a  ban  c  for  which  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Inderal  Reserve  System   is  the  appro- 
Federal   banking  agency   under  the 


priate 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  The  term  'in- 
sured 
sured 


nonmember  bank'  shall  mean  an  in- 
State  bank  that  has  not  become  a 

membfer  of  one  of  the  reserve  banks  created 

under  this  Act."; 

(2)  1 1  section  9A  (12  U.S.C.  339),  by  striking 
Stat !  member  bank"  wherever  it  appears 

and  ii  serting  instead  "insured  State  bank"; 

(3)  ia  section  22(h)  (12  U.S.C.  375b),  by  in- 
serting "or  insured  nonmember  bank"  after 
"mem  ber  bank"  wherever  it  appears; 

(4)  1 1  section  23A  (12  U.S.C.  371c),  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new 
subseition: 

"(f)  Applicability  to  Insured  Nonmember 
Banki  .—The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  an  insured  nonmember  bank  and 
any  a  ibsidiary  thereof  in  the  same  manner 
and  t  >  the  same  extent  as  such  section  ap- 
plies X)  a  member  bank  and  any  subsidiary 
therei  if."; 

(5)  !  n  section  23B  (12  U.S.C.  371c-l),  by  in- 
sertiEfe  after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new 
subseftion: 

"(f)|  Applicability  to  Insured  Nonmember 
Bank^  — The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  an  insured  nonmember  bank  and 
any  aiibsidiary  thereof  in  the  same  manner 
and  t  >  the  same  extent  as  such  section  ap- 
plies X)  a  member  bank  and  any  subsidiary 
thereof.";  and 

(6)  ki  section  29  (12  U.S.C.  504)— 
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(A)  by  inserting  "and  any  subsidiary  there- 
of after  'member  bank"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  any  insured 
nonmembe :  bank  and  subsidiary  thereof,  and 
any  institi  tion-affiliated  party  with  respect 
to  such  insured  nonmember  bank,  which  vio- 
lates any  Provision  of  section  22(h),  23A,  or 
23B  of  thisjAct,  or  any  regulation  issued  pur- 
suant therito,"  before  "shall  forfeit". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effective  on 
January  l,fl993. 

SEC.  S3S.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Existing  Rights.  Duties,  and  Obliga- 
tions Not  Affected.— No  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  affe<x  the  validity  of  any  right,  duty, 
or  obligation  of  the  United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Depost  Insurance  Corporation,  or  any 
person,  which  existed  on  December  31, 1992. 

(b)  Continuation  of  Suits. — No  action  or 
other  proqeeding  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Federil  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
or  the  Bostd  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  with  respect  to 
any  powerlor  duty  of  the  Corporation  that  is 
transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  Effective  January  1,  1998,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  be  si^bstituted  as  a  party  to  any  such 
action  or  proceeding. 

(c)  Contllnuation  of  Orders,  Resolutions, 
and  Regulations. — All  orders,  resolutions,  de- 
terminations, regulations,  interpretative 
rules,  othar  interpretations,  guidelines,  pro- 
cedures and  other  advisory  material  which — 

(1)  have  [been  issued,  made,  prescribed,  or 
permitted  fco  become  effective  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  respect 
to  any  power  or  duty  of  the  Corporation  that 
is  transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and 

(2)  are  in  effect  on  December  31,  1992,  or  be- 
come effeotive  thereafter. 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  the 
terms  of  such  orders,  resolutions,  determina- 
tions, regulations,  interpretative  rules,  other 
interpretations,  guidelines,  procedures  or 
other  advisory  material;  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  tfae  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  and  shall  be  enforce- 
able by  or  against  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  until  modifled, 
terminatefl,  set  aside,  or  superseded  in  ac- 
cordance With  applicable  law  by  the  Board  of 
Governora  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  by 
a  court  of  jcompetent  jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  lakir. 

(d)  States  of  Administrative  Rules.— 

(1)  Any  proposed  regulation  or  rule  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with 
respect  tolany  power  or  duty  of  the  Corpora- 
tion that  is  transferred  to  the  Board  of  (Gov- 
ernors of  ihe  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
has  not  b^en  published  as  a  final  regulation 
by  Januaiy  1.  1993.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
proposed  regulation  or  rule  of  the  Board  of 
Governor^  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(2)  Any  pnal  or  interim  rule  published  by 
the  Corporation  prior  to  January  1,  1993,  but 
which  shall  not  become  effective  prior  to 
such  datel  shall  become  effective  according 
to  its  terns. 

(e)  Application.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  sliall  apply  except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  in  this  Act. 

SEC.  S34.  ifUNSFER  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  PROP- 
ERTY. 


(a)  Emp  oyees 
of  the  Boud 
ance  Con  oration 


Transferred.— The  Chairman 

of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 

and  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  jointly  determine  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration necessary  to  perform  or  support  the 
functions  or  activities  which  are  transferred 
from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  by  this  Act.  and  such  em- 
ployees shall  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)  Rights  of  Transferred  Employees.— All 
employees  identified  for  transfer  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following 
rights: 

(1)  Each  employee  so  identified  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  employment  no 
later  than  January  1,  1993.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  section  3503  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  each  such  transfer. 

(2)  Each  transferred  employee  shall  be 
guaranteed  a  position  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with 
comparable  creditable  service,  and  with  pay 
no  lower  than  the  pay  to  which  such  em- 
ployee was  entitled  on  the  day  Immediately 
preceding  the  transfer.  E)ach  such  employee 
holding  a  permanent  position  shall  not  be  in- 
voluntarily separated  or  reduced  in  grade  or 
compensation  for  one  year  after  the  date  of 
transfer,  except  for  cause. 

(3)  If  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  determines  after  December 
31.  1993.  but  before  December  31.  1995,  that  a 
reorganization  of  the  combined  work  force  is 
required,  that  reorganization  shall  be 
deemed  a  "major  reorganization"  for  pur- 
poses of  affording  affected  employees'  retire- 
ment under  section  8336(d)  (2)  or  8414(b)(1)(B) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  under  any 
other  retirement  plan  for  government  em- 
ployees to  which  such  employees  may  be- 
long. 

(4)  Any  transferred  employee  accepting 
employment  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  a  result  of 
such  transfer  may  retain  for  one  year  after 
the  date  such  transfer  occurs  membership  in 
any  employee  benefit  program  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  other  than  a 
retirement  program  but  including  insurance, 
to  which  that  employee  belongs  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding  the  transfer  if— 

(A)  the  employee  does  not  elect  to  give  up 
the  benefit  or  membership  in  the  program; 
and 

(B)  the  benefit  or  program  is  continued  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  excess  of  the  costs  of  the 
benefits  provided  by  this  section  over  the 
costs  of  benefits  which  would  liave  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  If 
any  transferred  employee  elects  to  give  up 
membership  in  a  health  insurance  program 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
or  the  health  insurance  program  is  not  con- 
tinued by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, such  employee  may  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  health  insurance  program  of- 
fered by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  such  transfer. 

(5)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6),  any 
transferred  employee  accepting  employment 
with  the  Board  of  CJovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  remain  in  any  retire- 
ment plan  established  by  Chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  the  retirement  plan 
established  by  chapter  84  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  which  the  employee  belongs 
immediately  preceding  the  transfer  if— 
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(A)  the  employee  does  not  elect  to  give  up 
membership  in  the  program;  and 

(B)  the  program  is  continued. 

After  their  transfer,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will  make  all 
contributions  to  such  program  concerning 
such  transferred  employees  ttiat  would  have 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  if  the  employee  had  remained  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

(6)  Any  transferred  employee  accepting 
employment  with  the  Board  of  (Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  who.  Imme- 
diately prior  to  such  transfer,  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  8401(11 )  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  may  elect  to  remain 
in  the  Federal  Employees"  Retirement  Sys- 
tem established  under  Chapter  84  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (5).  or  may  elect,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  transfer,  to  transfer  to  the  retire- 
ment program  offered  by  the  Board  of  <3ov- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  gen- 
erally to  employees  whose  service  with  the 
Board  commenced  after  December  31.  1963. 
Any  transferring  employee  making  such  an 
election  shall  forego  all  benefits  under  the 
retirement  programs  established  under  Sub- 
chapters I,  n,  IV,  V  and  VI  of  Chapter  84  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  shall  receive 
benefits  under  the  program  offered  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  as  though  such  employee  had  en- 
rolled in  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System's  retirement  program 
on  the  same  date  that  such  employee  en- 
rolled in  the  retirement  programs  estab- 
lished under  such  Subchapters. 

(7)  All  transferring  employees  shall  be 
placed  in  positions  at  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  comparable 
to  the  positions  from  which  such  employees 
were  transferred. 

(8)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  on  a  case-by-case  basis  so  that  em- 
ployees transferring  under  this  section  re- 
ceive equitable  treatment  regarding  credit 
for  prior  service  with  a  Federal  entity  or  in- 
strumentality, with  respect  to  the  trans- 
ferred employees'  retirement  accounts,  and 
accrued  leave  or  vacation  time,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  transferring  employees'  service. 

(9)  Transferring  employees  shall  receive 
notice  of  their  position  assignments  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
their  transfer. 

(10)  Except  as  specifically  set  forth  herein, 
transferred  employees  shall  have  the  same 
rights  and  entitlements  as  other  similarly 
situated  employees  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  pursu- 
ant to  sections  10  and  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  244  and  248(1)). 

(c)  Transfer  of  Property.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1993,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  jointly  determine  the  property  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  used 
to  perform  the  functions  and  activities 
transferred  from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  this  Act, 
and  such  property  shall  then  be  transferred 
promptly  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
hold  such  property  and  acquire  any  such 
other  property  as  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
transferred  functions  and  activities  or  relat- 
ed functions  or  activities  with  respect  to 


State  member  banks  or  financial  services 
holding  companies. 

(d)  Continuation  of  agency  Services.— 
Any  agency,  department,  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  any  suc- 
cessor to  any  such  agency,  department  or  in- 
strumentality, which  was  providing  support 
services  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  immediately  before  the  date  of 
any  transfer  of  functions  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
under  this  section  in  connection  with  such 
transferred  functions  shall— 

(1)  continue  to  provide  such  service,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement  pursuant  to  which 
such  services  were  provided  until  moditted  or 
terminated  in  accordance  with  such  terms 
except  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  substitute  for 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  as  a  party  to  the  ar- 
rangement; and 

(2)  consult  with  the  Board  of  Governrars  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  coordinate 
and  facilitate  a  prompt  and  reasonable  tran- 
sition. 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  act.— 

(1)  Section  10(3)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  243),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strililng  'site  or  building  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  and  inserting  instead 
"such  sites  or  buildings";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  terms  'any  sites"  and 
"building"  wherever  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing instead  "building  or  buildings  ". 

(2)  Section  10(9)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  522),  is  repealed. 

Subtitle  E— LiUgation  Authority 

SEC.  S41.     UTIGATION  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Director,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
may  employ  attorneys  to  conduct  litigation 
brought  by  or  against  their  respective  agen- 
cies, officers,  or  employees,  in  matters  af- 
fecting such  agencies,  but  such  litigation 
may  be  conducted  only  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney  General,  and  subject  to 
the  Attorney  General's  direction  and  con- 
trol. 

(b)  Section  5(dKlMA)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(dKl)(A))  is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  January  1.  1993. 

Subtitle  F— Reorganization  of  Boards  of 
Directors 

SEC.  S51.    FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  COR- 
PORA'nON  BOARD  OT  DOtBCTOBa 

(a)  Reorganization.— Section  2  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1812)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(2)  by  striking  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  Instead  "Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systsm"; 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  paragrairii 
(2). 

(b)  Ckinformlng  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.— Section  IKk)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(k))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Chairman  may  delegate  the  author- 
ity of  the  Chairman  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
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the  Board  of  Directors  of  tbe  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  to  any  member  or  em- 
ployee of  tbe  Board  or  to  any  officer  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank.". 

(c)  EFFBcnvK  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive January  1.  1993. 

8SC  SSI.  REORGANIZATION  OP  NATIfMAL 
CRKOrr  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 
BOARD  or  DIRBCTORS. 

(a)  Section  102(b)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752a(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence — 

(A)  by  inserting  "two  of  whom  shall  be 
Independent  members"  after  "members,"; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  and  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"  after  "Senate"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"independent"  before  "members";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  third  sentence. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  January  1, 1993. 
Subtitle    G — Savings    Provisions     for    the 

Transfer  of  Authority  from  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  the  Director 

SSCMI.    SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Existing  Rights,  Duties,  and  Obliga- 
tions Not  affected.— No  provision  of  this 
title  shall  affect  the  validity  of  any  right, 
duty,  or  obligation  of  the  United  States,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  or  any  person,  which  existed  on  De- 
cember 31,  1992. 

(b)  Continuation  of  Suits.— No  action  or 
other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Board  of  CJovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  with  respect  to  any  authority 
transferred  from  the  Board  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that,  effective 
January  1,  1993,  the  Director  shall  be  sub- 
stituted, as  appropriate,  as  a  party  to  any 
such  action  or  proceeding. 

(c)  Continuation  of  Orders,  Resolutions, 
Determinations,  and  Regulations.— All  or- 
ders, resolutions,  determinations,  regula- 
tions, interpretative  rules,  other  interpreta- 
tions, guidelines,  procedures  and  other  advi- 
sory material  which— 

(1)  have  been  issued,  made,  prescribed,  or 
permitted  to  become  effective  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
with  re8i)ect  to  any  function  transferred 
from  the  Board  to  the  Director  pursuant  to 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  are  in  effect  on  December  31,  1992,  or  be- 
come effective  thereafter. 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  the 
terms  of  such  orders,  resolutions,  determina- 
tions, regulations,  interpretative  rules,  other 
interpretations,  guidelines,  procedures  or 
other  advisory  material;  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency;  and  shall  be  enforceable  by  or 
against  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  until  modified,  terminated,  set  aside, 
or  superseded  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(d)  Status  of  Administrative  Rules.— 

(1)  Any  proposed  regulation  or  rule  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  relating  to  any  function  transferred 
f^m  the  Board  to  the  Director  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  which  has  not  been  published  as  a 
final  regulation  by  the  date  that  the  super- 
visory and  regulatory  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Is  transferred  to  the  Director  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  proposed 
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reguli  tlon  of  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing a(  ency. 

(2) .  ^ny  final  or  interim  rule  that  would  be 
trans  erred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  if  it 
were  effective  prior  to  January  1,  1993,  but 
whicti  will  become  effective  subsequent  to 
such  late,  shall  become  effective  according 
to  its  terms. 

(e)  Appucation.— The  provisions  of  this 
sectic  a  shall  apply  except  as  otherwise  ex- 
press] f  provided  in  this  Act. 

T]  TLE  rV'— BANK  INSURANCE  FUND 
RECAPITALIZATION 

Si  btitle  A— Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Borrowing 

SEC.  4  01.    FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  DISURANCE  COR- 
PORATION BORROWING. 

Sec  ion  15  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (]  2  U.S.C.  1825)  is  amended— 

(1)  I  y  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowin  r  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Corporation  Borrowings.- 

"(1)  AuTHORrry.— The  Corporation  shall 
have  '  ,he  authority  to  borrow  funds  from  any 
Fedei  il  Reserve  bank,  provided  that  the  Cor- 
porat  on  shall  have  no  more  than 
S25,00(  i,0(X),(XX)  in  borrowings  outstanding  at 
any  >ne  time  from  all  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

"(2)  Limitations.— Any  borrowing  under- 
taken by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  undertaken  only  for  the 
foUov  ing  purposes: 

"(A  to  maintain  or  improve  the  liquidity 
of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund;  or 

"(B  to  provide  financial  assistance  with 
respeiit  to  any  insured  depository  institu- 
tion, )r  receivership  or  conservatorship  of  an 
insund  depository  Institution,  pursuant  to 
sectic  n  11  or  section  13.":  and 

(2)  I  >y  amending  subsection  (c)(6)  to  read  as 
follov  s: 

"(6)  EXCEPTIONS.- 

"(A  I  With  the  prior  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retar;  ■  of  the  Treasury,  the  Corporation  may 
issue  or  incur  up  to  S5,0(X),000,000  in  the  ag- 
grega  :e  of  additional  liabilities  in  excess  of 
the  11  nitations  of  paragraph  (5).  The  amount 
whict  the  Corporation  may  borrow  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section  14 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  additional 
liabilities  issued  or  incurred  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph. 

"(B I  Obligations  issued  and  funds  received 
by  tfa  3  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  15(e) 
shall  not  be  subject  to,  and  shall  not  be 
count  ed  in  calculating  compliance  with,  the 
limit  Ltions  of  paragraph  (5). 

"(Ci  In  calculating  compliance  with  the 
limit  Ltions  of  paragraph  (5),  an  amount 
equal  to  S5,000,000,0(X>  less  the  amount  of  out- 
stand  Ing  borrowing  by  the  Corporation  Crom 
the  a  Bcretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
14,  o  -  otherwise  borrowed  under  subpara- 
grapt  (A)  included  In  net  worth.". 

sec.    Mtt.   AMENDMENT  TO  THE   FEIffiRAL   RE- 
SERVE ACT. 

Sec  tion  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.CJ.  342-347d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  t^iereof  the  following: 

"Sdbject  to  such  restrictions,  limitations 
and  r  egulations  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  federal  Reserve  System  shall  prescribe, 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank  is  authorized  to 
maka  advances  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  upon  its  request.  Such  ad- 
vances shall  bear  interest  at  the  current 
marlset  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
mat*itles,  as  of  the  date  of  advance.". 
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Subtitle  B — Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Assessments 

SBC  411.  M  UOMUM  AGGREGATE  ASSESSMENT. 

Section  7(b)(lKC)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(b)(1)(C)  is 
amended-  • 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (ill)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(111)  M.^IMUM  AGGREGATE  ASSESSMENT.— 

Notwithstxindlng  clause  (i),  the  maximum 
aggregate  assessment  charged  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  for  any 
semiannual  period,  shall  not  exceed  0.15  per- 
cent of  aggregate  assessment  base  for  such 
semiannual  period.";  and 

(2)  by  ineerting  after  clause  (ill)  the  follow- 
ing: I 

"The  Corporation  shall  have  the  authority 
to  make  ^uch  estimates  and  projections  as 
may  be  abpropriate  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting asessment  rates  and  aggregate  as- 
sessment I  target  amounts,  and  such  esti- 
mates anq  projections  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review  b^  any  court,  nor  shall  any  court 
have  authority  to  stay  or  enjoin  the  Cor- 
poration I  from  collecting  assessments  so 
computedi  No  action  seeking  repayment  of 
an  assessinent  collected  by  the  Corporation 
may  be  brought  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  assessment  is  due.". 
SEC.  4ia.  Bank  insurance  fund  borrowing 

ASSESSMENT. 

Section'  7(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(b)(1))  is  further 
amended  t>y  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F) 
the  foUov^ng  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  DEDICATION  OF  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
AssESSME»rrs  for  the  Repayment  of  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  Borrowing  from  the  fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  ihis  paragraph,  if  the  Corporation 
has  borrowed  funds  from  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  as  authorized  by  section  15<e),  and  so 
long  as  ikuy  such  borrowing  remains  out- 
standing, the  Board  of  Directors  is  author- 
ized and  d  Irected — 

"(1)  to  determine  the  amount  of  semi- 
annual Bi  nk  Insurance  Fund  assessments  re- 
ceived by  the  Corporation  necessary  to  pay 
interest  iLUd  principal  on  such  borrowings 
pursuant  xt  their  terms;  and 

"(11)  to  take  whatever  actions  are  nec- 
essary to  dedicate  that  portion  of  the  semi- 
annual sssessments  received,  determined 
pursuant  to  clause  (1),  to  iMiy  interest  and 
principal  on  such  borrowings  pursuant  to 
their  ten  IS.  The  amounts  so  dedicated  shall 
not  be  available  for  any  purpose  other  than 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  such 
borrowings.". 

TITLE  v|-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Payment  System  Risk 

Reduction 

SEC.  Ml.  FpnHNGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

The  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  Mapy  financial  institutions  engage 
daily  in  thousands  of  transactions  with  other 
financial .  institutions  directly  and  through 
clearing  organizations; 

(2)  The] efficient  processing  of  such  trans- 
actions is  essential  to  a  smoothly  function- 
ing econoiny: 

(3)  Su<xi  transactions  can  be  processed 
most  efficiently  if,  consistent  with  applica- 
ble contractual  terms,  obligations  among  fi- 
nancial idstitutions  are  netted: 

(4)  Such  netting  procedures  would  reduce 
the  systemic  risk  within  the  banking  system 
and  financial  markets:  and 

(5)  The  effectiveness  of  such  netting  proce- 
dures caq  be  assured  only  if  they  are  recog- 
nized as  { valid  and  legally  binding  in  the 
event  of  tihe  closing  of  a  financial  institution 
participating  in  the  netting  procedures. 
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SBC  SOS.  DEFDOnONa 

For  Purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  "Broker/dealer"  means  a  company  that 
is  registered  or  licensed  under  Federal  or 
State  law  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
brokering,  underwriting,  or  dealing  in  secu- 
rities in  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  "Clearing  organization"  means  a  clear- 
ing house,  clearing  association,  clearing  cor- 
poration or  a  similar  organization  that  pro- 
vides clearing  or  settlement  services  for  its 
members  and  in  which  all  members  other 
than  the  clearing  organization  itself  are  fl- 
nancial  Institutions. 

(3)  "Covered  clearing  obligation"  means  an 
obligation  of  a  member  of  a  clearing  organi- 
zation to  make  payment  to  another  member 
of  that  clearing  organization. 

(4)  "Covered  contractual  payment  entitle- 
ment" means — 

(A)  an  entitlement  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion to  receive  a  payment,  subject  to  a  net- 
ting contract  from  another  flnancial  institu- 
tion; and 

(B)  an  entitlement  of  a  member  of  a  clear- 
ing organization  to  receive  payment,  subject 
to  a  netting  contract,  from  another  member 
of  that  clearing  organization  of  a  covered 
clearing  obligation. 

(5)  "Covered  contractual  payment  obliga- 
tion" means — 

(A)  an  obligation  of  a  financial  institution 
to  make  payment,  subject  to  a  netting  con- 
tract to  another  financial  institution;  and 

(B)  a  covered  clearing  obligation. 

(6)  "Depository  institution"  means— 

(A)  a  depository  Institution  as  defined  in 
Section  19(b)(l)(A)(IHvI)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  461(bKl)(A)(l)-(vi)); 

(B)  a  branch  or  agency  as  deflned  in  Sec- 
tion Kb)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101(b)); 

(C)  a  corporation  chartered  under  Section 
25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
611  et  seq.);  or 

(D)  a  corporation  having  an  agreement  or 
undertaking  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  under  section  25 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  601  et 
seq.). 

(7)  "Failed  financial  institution"  means  a 
financial  institution  that  fails  to  satisfy  a 
covered  contractual  payment  obligation 
when  due,  that  has  conmienced  or  had  com- 
menced against  It  insolvency,  liquidation, 
reorganization,  receivership  (including  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver),  a 
conservatorship  or  similar  proceedings,  or 
that  has  generally  ceased  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions when  due. 

(8)  "Failed  member"  means  any  member 
that  fails  to  satisfy  a  covered  clearing  obli- 
gation when  due,  that  has  commenced  or  had 
commenced  against  it  insolvency,  liquida- 
tion, reorganization,  receivership  (including 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver), 
conservatorship  or  similar  proceedings,  or 
that  has  generally  ceased  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions when  due. 

(9)  "Financial  institution"  means  a  broker/ 
dealer,  a  depository  institution,  or  a  futures 
commission  merchant,  or  any  other  institu- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Board  of  (>ov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(10)  "Futures  commission  merchant" 
means  a  company  that  is  registered  or  li- 
censed under  Federal  or  State  law  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  selling  futures  and  options 
in  commodities. 

(11)  "Members"  means  a  member  of  or  par- 
ticipant in  a  clearing  organization  and  in- 
cludes the  clearing  organization. 

(12)  "Net  entitlement"  means  the  amount 
by  which  a  financial  institution's  covered 


contractual  payment  entitlements  exceeds 
Its  covered  contractual  payment  obligations 
after  netting  under  a  contract. 

(13)  "Net  obligation"  means  the  amount  by 
which  a  financial  institution's  covered  con- 
tractual payment  obligations  exceed  its  cov- 
ered contractual  payment  entitlements  after 
netting  under  a  netting  contract. 

(14)  "Netting  contract"  means  a  contract 
or  agreement,  including  the  rules  of  a  clear- 
ing organization,  between  two  or  more  finan- 
cial institutions  that  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision 
thereof  or  any  State  thereof  and  provides 
that  covered  contractual  payment  obliga- 
tions between  and  among  flnancial  institu- 
tions shall  be  netted  and  set  off  against  each 
other. 

SBC  Stn.  BILATERAL  NBTTING. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  covered  contractual  payment  obli- 
gations and  the  covered  contractual  pay- 
ment entitlements  between  any  two  finan- 
cial institutions  shall  be  netted  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of. 
the  terms  of  any  applicable  netting  contract. 

(b)  The  only  obligation,  if  any.  of  a  finan- 
cial institution  to  make  payment  with  re- 
spect to  covered  contractual  payment  obli- 
gations to  another  financial  institution  shall 
be  equal  to  its  net  obligation  to  such  other 
financial  institutions  (and  no  such  obliga- 
tion shall  exist  if  there  is  no  net  obligation). 

(c)  The  only  right,  if  any.  of  a  flnancial  in- 
stitution to  receive  payments  with  respect 
to  covered  contractual  payment  entitle- 
ments from  another  flnancial  institution 
shall  be  equal  to  its  net  entitlement  with  re- 
spect to  such  other  flnancial  institution  (and 
no  such  right  shall  exist  if  there  Is  no  net  en- 
titlement). 

(d)  The  net  entitlement  of  any  failed  finan- 
cial institution,  if  any.  shall  be  paid  to  the 
failed  flnancial  institution  in  accordance 
with,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of.  the 
applicable  netting  contract.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  given  effect  notwith- 
standing that  a  flnancial  institution  is  a 
failed  financial  institution. 

SBC  5M.  CLEARING  ORGANIZATION  NETTING. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  covered  contractual  payment  obli- 
gations and  covered  contractual  payment  en- 
titlements of  a  member  of  a  clearing  organi- 
zation to  and  from  all  other  members  of  the 
clearing  organization  shall  be  netted  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  any  applicable  netting  contract. 

(b)  The  net  entitlement  of  any  failed  mem- 
ber, if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  failed  mem- 
ber In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  of.  the  applicable  netting  con- 
tract. Such  failed  member  shall  have  no  rec- 
ognizable claim  against  any  member  of  such 
clearing  organization  for  any  amount  based 
on  such  covered  contractual  payment  enti- 
tlements other  than  its  net  entitlement. 

SBC  MB.  PRBESMPnON. 

No  stay,  injunction,  avoidance,  morato- 
rium, or  similar  proceeding  or  order,  wheth- 
er issued  or  granted  by  a  court,  administra- 
tive agency,  or  otherwise,  shall  limit  or 
delay  application  of  the  netting  in  accortl- 
ance  with  sections  503  and  504. 
Subtitle  B— Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 

Amendments 
SEC.  Sit.  AMENDMENTS  TO  1HB  RIGHT  TO  FINAN- 
CIAL PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1>7S. 

The  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978 
Is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  1112(fX2)  (12  U.S.C. 
3412(f)(2))- 

(A)  by  inserting  "for  civil  actions  under 
section  951  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Re- 


form, Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989 
(12  U.S.C.  1833a),  or  for  forfeiture  under  sec- 
tions 981  or  982  of  tlUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code"  after  "purposes":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  "No 
agency  or  department  so  transferring  such 
records  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any 
privilege  applicable  to  those  records  under 
law.";  and 

(2)  In  section  1113(/)  (12  U.S.C.  3413(7)).  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  "No  supervisory 
agency  so  transferring  such  record  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  waived  any  privilege  applica- 
ble to  that  record  under  law.". 
Subtitle  O- Reduction  In  Regulatory  Burden 

SBC  Ul.  HOME  MORTGAGE  IMSCLOSURB  ACT. 

The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  section  304  (12  U.S.C.  2803).  by  strik- 
ing subsection  (i);  and 

(2)  in  section  309  (12  U.S.C.  280e>— 

(A)  by  striking  SIO.000.000"  and  inserUng 
instead  -S50.000.000";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"The  amount  of  total  assets  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  adjusted  yearly  on  Jan- 
uary 1  by  the  annual  percentage  change  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  reported  for  the 
previous  June  1.". 
SEC  US.  REGULATORY  BURDEN  STUDY. 

(a)  IN  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  head  of  each  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q))  shall  each  conduct  a 
review  of  all  laws  primarily  under  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions  and  all  regulations 
prescribed  by  them  (except  with  resi>ect  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  and  all 
regulations,  rules  and  orders  issued  there- 
under) with  respect  to  such  laws  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  laws  and  regulations  ad- 
versely affect  the  capital  position  and  proflt- 
ability  of  insured  depository  institutions. 

(b)  ADDmoNAL  Review  REQuraED.— TTie  re- 
view required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
an  evaluation  to  determine  whether  such 
laws  and  regulations  Impose  duplicative  pa- 
perwork and  compliance  requirements. 

(c)  Report  Required.— Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  head 
of  each  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
shall  each  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
containing— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  should  be  revised,  simplifled.  re- 
pealed or  rescinded  in  order  to  enhance  the 
capitalization  and  profltability  of  insured 
depositary  Institutions  without  adversely  af- 
fecting safety  and  soundness  and  consumer 
protection; 

(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  a  cost/beneflt 
analysis  of  such  laws  and  regulations.  In- 
cluding those  pertaining  to  corporate  appli- 
cations and  filings  and  other  reix>rting  and 
recordkeeping  requirements; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  cost  impact  and  ef- 
fect on  safety  and  soundness  of  reducing  the 
number  of  items  to  be  reported  on  reports  of 
condition  of  depository  institutions  with  as- 
sets of  under  SSO.000.000;  and 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness  of 
"sunsetting"  recordkeeping  and  reporting 
requirements  not  directly  related  to  safety 
and  soundness. 

SBC  SB.  FAIR  HOUSING  REPORTING. 

Effective  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  no  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  require  any  Institution 
for  which  it  is  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  (as  deflned  in  section  3(q)  of  the 
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Federal  Deposit  Insuraoce  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(q))  to  prepare,  file,  or  maintain  any 
form  for  the  purpose  of  collection,  analysis, 
or  maintenance  of  appropriate  data  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of,  or  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of,  the  Fair  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3601  et  seq.),  other  than  a  form  for  data  col- 
lection, analysis,  or  maintenance  prescribed 
pursuant  to  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  2801  et  seq.). 
Subtitle  D— Expedited  Funds  Availability 

SEC.     Ul.    AMENmSNT    OF    THE    EXPEDITED 
FUNDS  AVAOiABIUTY  ACT. 

Section  604(fX2)  of  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  Act  (12  U.S.C.  4003(f)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  After  a  depository  institution  has  pro- 
vided notice  as  required  under  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B)  and  (C).  no  further  notice  shall  be  re- 
quired until  the  earlier  of  one  year  after  no- 
tice has  been  provided  or  such  other  time  as 
the  exception  for  which  the  notice  was  pro- 
vided ceases  to  apply.". 

Subtitle  E>— Final  Settlement  Payment 
Procedure 

SBC  Ml.  FINAL  SETIlEIfENT  PAYMENT  PROCE- 
DURE. 

Section  11(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(d))  is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (4)  through  (16)  as 
paragraphs  (S)  through  (17),  respectively,  and 
inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Final  Settlement  Payment  Proce- 
dure.— 

"(A)  In  General.— In  the  handling  of  re- 
ceiverships of  insured  institutions,  to  main- 
tain essential  liquidity  sind  to  prevent  flnan- 
cial  disruption,  the  Corporation  may,  after 
the  declaration  of  an  insured  institution's 
Insolvency,  settle  all  uninsured  and  unse- 
cured claims  on  the  receivership  with  a  final 
settlement  payment  which  shall  constitute 
full  payment  and  disposition  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's obligations  to  such  claimants. 

"(B)  Final  Settlement  Payment.— a 
'flnal  settlement  payment'  is  the  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  final  settlement 
payment  rate  and  the  amount  of  the  unin- 
sured and  unsecured  claim  on  the  receiver- 
ship. 

"(C)  Final  Settlement  Payment  Rate.— 
The  'final  settlement  payment  rate'  shall 


"(i)  a  percentage  rate  reflecting  an  average 
of  the  Corporation's  receivership  recovery 
experience,  determined  by  the  Corporation 
in  such  a  way  that  over  such  time  period  as 
the  Corporation  may  deem  appropriate,  the 
Corporation  In  total  will  receive  no  more  or 
less  than  it  would  have  received  in  total  as 
a  general  creditor  standing  in  the  place  of  in- 
sured depositors  in  each  specific  receiver- 
ship; and 

"(ii)  determined  and  announced  annually 
by  the  Cort»ration. 

"(C)  Corporation  Authority.— The  Cor- 
poration may  undertake  such  supervisory  ac- 
tions and  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  can  be  implemented 
with  respect  to  each  insured  institution  in 
the  event  of  its  Insolvency.". 

TITLE  VI— Technical  and  Conforming 

Amendments 

Subtitle  A— Severability;  Transition 

References 

SBC.  Ml.  8BVKRABILITT. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 
held  iDTalid.  the  remainder  of  the  Act,  and 
the  application  of  any  remaining  provision 


to  oti  ler  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not 
be  afl  scted  thereby. 

SEC.  a  B.  TRANSITION  REFERENCES. 

Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

)  nd  until  January  1,  1993,  any  reference 

f  nancial  services  holding  company  or  to 

Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act 

in  any  amendment  made  by,  or  provi- 

this  Act  that  becomes  effective  prior 

date  shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  ref- 

to  a  banlc  holding  company  and  the 

Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  respec- 


Act, 

toa 

the 

of  1991 

sion 

to 

ereno! 

Bank 

tivelj 


<f. 
>su(h 


Subtitle  B— Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments 


SEC 


11. 


(a) 


(A) 
rencyf" 


visioi 
(B) 


March  20.  1991 


AMENDMENT  TO  ACTS  CODIFIED  IN 
TITLE  %  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

rhe  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.-  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  1 )  amended  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act- 
in  section  301(8)(B)(vii)  (2  U.S.C. 
431(8)lB)(vii)),  by  striking  ",  Federal  Savings 
and  I  aan  Insurance  Corporation,";  and 

n  section  302(h)(1)  (2  U.S.C.  432(h)(1)), 
by  st  iking  ",  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insun  ince  Corporation,". 

Phe  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
DEFic  rr  Control  act  of  1965.— The  Balanced 
Budg(  t  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  198  •  Is  amended— 

(1)     in     section     255(g)(lKA)     (2     U.S.C. 
905(g)  1)(A)>- 


by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
and  inserting  instead   "Director  of 


the  0  rflce  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 


:  and 


by  striking  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrif    Supervision";  and 
(2)    D  section  256(b)(4)  (2  U.S.C.  906(b)(4))— 

(A)  in    subparagraph    (A),    by    strililng 
Con:  ptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 

instei  d  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Instit  utions  Supervision' 

(B)  |by  striking  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D); 
and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E) 
through  (I)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  through  (G) 
respei  itively 

SBC.   flS.   AMENDMENTS   TO   TITLE    S,    UNITED 
STATES  COIM. 

Title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
(1) :  n  section  3132(a)(1)(D),  by  striking  "Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Offica  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting 
Instead  "Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supei^ision"; 

(2)  ki  section  5314— 

(A)  [by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency!'; 

(B) Jby  striking  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrifi  Supervision";  and 

(C)  py  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  "Direc- 
tor at  the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supeflvision."; 

(3)  ia  section  5373(2)— 

(A)  by  sriking  "482,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  '2A(i)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act"  and  inserting  instead  "305  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 
ChoioB  Actof  1991;  "; 

(4)  \d  section  8438(a)<7)(B),  effective  on  the 
}f  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  striking 

Iral  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
lon"  and  inserting  instead  "Federal  De- 

surance  Corporation";  and 
|n  section  8478(a)(2)(B)(iii),  by  striking 
^e  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
itlon". 

MBNDMKNT   TO   ACT    OODmBD    IN 
mu  7,  UNITED  STATES  COOB. 

Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.— Section  10 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2019) 


THl 

of  th< 


is  amended  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act— 

(1)  by  sjtrlklng  "the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insul:unce  Corporation,  or";  and 

(2)  by  atrlking  "the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insutance  Corporation  or". 

SEC.   •14.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE    11,   UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

Title  llj  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  insertion  365<o>— 

(A)  by  sjtriklng  "the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.!'  and  Inserting  instead  "the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supervisian,";  and 

(B)  by  spiking  "its"  and  Inserting  instead 
"their";  ahd 

(2)  in  sefction  S07(a)(8),  by  striking  "the  Di- 
rector of  tthe  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,"  and  inserting 
instead  "tihe  Director  of  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Supervision,". 

SEC  615.  Amendments  to  acts  codified  in 

I  TTTLE  12,  UNITED  states  code. 

(a)  The  [Act  of  January  3,  1923.— Chapter 
22  of  the  Act  of  January  3,  1923  (12  U.S.C.  7), 
is  amended  by  striking  "The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  may  designate  a  national  bank 
examiner Jto  act  as  chief  of  the  examining  di- 
vision in  lis  office.". 

(b)  The  [act  of  March  4,  1923.— The  Act  of 
March  4,  923,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  209(b),  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
9),  by  strfflcing  "The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such 
additional  examiners"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "tthe  performance  of  the  work  of 
that  bureau.";  and 

(2)  in  s«iction  209(b),  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
10),  by  stflking  "The  salaries  of  the  Deputy 
Comptrollers  and  of  all  national  bank  exam- 
iners and,  assistant  examiners  assigned  to 
duty  In  the  office  of  the  bureau  In  Washing- 
ton in  coonection  with  the  supervision  of  na- 
tional bai^ks  shall  be  considered  part  of  the 
expenses  6f  the  examinations  provided  for  by 
section  X40  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended. T. 

(c)  Th^  Bank  Conservation  act.— The 
Bank  Conservation  Act  (12  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.) 
is  amendep— 

(1)  by  itriltlng  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutiops  Supervision". 

(d)  THEjACT  of  October  28,  1974.— Section 
111  of  the  [Act  of  October  28.  1974,  Public  Law 
93-495  (12  U.S.C.  250),  is  amended  by  striking 
"the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision,". 

(e)  The  [federal  Reserve  act.— The  Fed- 
eral ReseBve  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  11,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
248)-        I 

(A)  in  subsection  (aX3)(A)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  106(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act),  by  strik- 
ing "member"  and  Inserting  instead 
"State";  ind 

(B)  in  siibsectlon  (d)— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  bureau  under  the 
charge  of  |  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  inserting  instead  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury'';  and 

(11)  by  striking  "the  Comptroller"  after 
"such  notes  may  be  delivered  by",  and  In- 
serting instead  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury";       ] 

(2)  in  sefctloD  6,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  288), 
by  striklEg  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  inserfing  instead  "Director  of  the  Office 
of  Depositjory  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(3)  In  tlfe  third  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  9,|  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  321,  third 
I)aragraptap,  by  strllcing  "Comptroller  of  the 
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Currency"  and  Inserting  Instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(4)  in  the  sixth  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  9.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  324),  by 
striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
inserting  Instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(5)  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  undesignated 
paragraphs  of  section  4,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  341),  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  wherever  It  appears  and  inserting 
instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Sui>ervision"; 

(6)  in  section  24(a),  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
371(a)),  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  inserting  Instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(7)  in  section  23A(d)(5).  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  371c(d)(5)),  by  striking  "Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  instead 
"Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991"; 

(8)  In  section  24A,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
371d),  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  Inserting  Instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(9)  in  section  16— 

(A)  in  the  eighth  paragraph,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  418),  by  striking  "the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall"; 

(B)  In  the  ninth  paragraph,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  419).  by  striking  "shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury,  or  In  the  subtreasury  or  mint 
of  the  United  States  nearest  the  place  of 
business  of  each  Federal  reserve  bank  and 
shall  be  held  for  the  use  of  such  bank  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ciir- 
rency"  and  inserting  instead  "shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury";  and 

(C)  in  the  tenth  paragraph,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  420)— 

(1)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  inserting  Instead  "Secretary  of 
the  Treasury":  and 

(ii)  striking  "Federal  Reserve  Board"  and 
inserting  Instead  "Board  of  Grovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"; 

(10)  in  section  19  (12  U.S.C.  461)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(F)— 

(1)  by  striking  "Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,"; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  "Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" and  inserting  instead  "Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(4)(B)— 

(I)  by  striking  "Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,"  and 

(11)  by  striking  "Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" and  Inserting  instead  "Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision"; 

(II)  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  section  21.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  486).  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(12)  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  section  2,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  SOla).  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(13)  in  section  29.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
S04),  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Dei)osltory 
Institutions  Supervision"; 


(14)  in  the  fourth  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  25.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  602).  by 
striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
inserting  instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(15)  in  the  tenth  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  25(a),  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  619).  by— 

(A)  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In- 
stead "Financial  Services  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1991"; 

(B)  striking  "bank  holding  companies"  and 
inserting  Instead  "financial  services  holding 
companies":  and 

(C)  striking  "bank  holding  company"  and 
Inserting  instead  "financial  services  holding 
company";  and 

(16)  in  the  fifteenth  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  25(a)  (12  U.S.C.  624).  by 
striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
inserting  Instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision". 

(f)  Revised  STA-nrrES.- Section  5208  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  501)  is  amended 
by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  Inserting  instead  "Director  of  the  Office 
of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision". 

(g)  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  act.— The 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1461  et  seq.).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  2  (12  U.S.C.  1462)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Office— 

"The  term  'Office'  means  the  Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision.";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  "Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  insert- 
ing instead  'Director  of  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Supervision"; 

(2)  by  repealing  section  3  (12  U.S.C.  1462a): 

(3)  in  section  4  (12  U.S.C.  1463)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  "Of- 
fice" and  inserting  instead  "Office  of  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  "by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency": 

(4)  in  section  5(t)  (12  U.S.C.  1464<t))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (9)— 

(I)  by  striking  the  phrase  "by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  wherever  It  appears; 
and 

(II)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(I)  by  striking  "Comptroller's";  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "for  national  banks"  after 
"definition  of  capital";  and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (10)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(10)    Use    of    definitions    for    national 

banks.- 
"The  standards  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  Include  all  relevant  substantive 

definitions  established  for  national  banks."; 

(5)  by  repealing  section  9  (12  U.S.C.  1467); 
and 

(6)  in  section  10  (12  U.S.C.  14e7a)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aHDd)— 

(I)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company  " 
and  inserting  instead  "financial  services 
holding  company";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  instead  "Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)(FKi)— 

(I)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company  " 
and  inserting  instead  "financial  services 
holding  company":  and 

(II)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  instead  "Financial 
Services  Holding  Ck>mpany  Act  of  1991 ";  and 


(11)  in  paragraph  (8)— 

(I)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
and  inserting  instead  "financial  services 
holding  company";  and 

(U)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  instead  "Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991 "; 

(C)  in  subsection  (mK3)(C)— 

(i)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  Instead 
"financial  services  holding  company";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing instead  'Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (qKlXAXil).  by  striking 
"bank  holding  company"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "financial  services  holding  company"; 
and 

(7)  In  section  11(c)  (12  U.S.C.  1468(c))— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  18(j)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  ".  as  appropriate  "  after 
"the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act". 

(h)  The  National  Housing  act.— The  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  203(s)  (12  U.S.C.  1709(s))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  "or  a  bank 
holding  company,  or  a  subsidiary  of  or  affili- 
ate of  such  a  company."; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  "Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;  and"  and  inserting  instead 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;"; 

(D)  In  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision."  and  in- 
serting instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision;  and";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  (bllow- 
Ing  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  if  the  mortgagee  is  a  financial  services 
holding  company,  or  a  subsidiary  of  our  affil- 
iate of  such  a  company,  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  as  defined  by  section 
3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813(q)).": 

(2)  in  section  255(kM3).  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1715z-20(kM3))— 

(AMD  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  "  and  inserting  instead  'Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  ";  and 

(11)  effective  January  1,  1993.  by  striking 
"the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision,"; and 

(B)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(3)  in  section  303(f)  (12  U.S.C.  1718(f)).  by 
striking  'State  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  or  any  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation"  and  in- 
serting instead  "State  bank";  and 

(4)  in  section  502(12  U.S.C.  1701c)— 

(A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  "  and  inserting  Instead  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision";  and 

(B)  effective  January  1.  1993.  by  striking 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thriff  Super- 
vision, in  consultation  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and"  and  inserting  instead 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository  In- 
stitutions Supervision,  in  consultation 
with". 

(1)  The  Act  of  October  15.  1982.— Section 
341  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1962.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1701}-3),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (cKlKB).  by  striking 
"Ckimptroller  of  the  C^irrency"  and  inserting 
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Instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision";  and 
(2)  In  subsection  (eXl)— 

(A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  striking-  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board"  and  inserting  instead  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision";  and 

(B)  effective  January  1,  1993,  by  striking 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision, in  consultation  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository  In- 
stitutions Supervision,  in  consultation 
with". 

(j)  THE  Domestic  Housing  and  Inter- 
national, Recovery  and  Financial  Stabil- 
ity Act. — Section  469  of  the  Domestic  Hous- 
ing and  International  Recovery  and  Finan- 
cial StabUlty  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1701p-l)  is 
amended— 

(IX A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board"  and  Inserting  Instead  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision";  and 

(B)  effective  January  1.  1993,  by  striking 
"the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision,"; and 

(2)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  inserting  Instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision". 

(k)  THE  Federal  Deposit  insurance 
Act. — The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  3  (12  U.S.C.  1813)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (IHS),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Suiwrvislon"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (u),  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  Instead  "financial  services  holding 
company";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (w)  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  wherever  it  appears  and 
Inserting  instead  "financial  services  holding 
company";  and 

(11)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  and  Inserting  instead  "fi- 
nancial services  holding  company"; 

(2)  in  section  4(b)  (12  U.S.C.  1814(b)),  by 
striking  "Comptroller  of  the  (Currency"  and 
inserting  Instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(3)  in  secUon  5  (12  U.S.C.  1815)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(I)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "Director  of  the  OtHce  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision"; 

(II)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  in- 
serting instead  "Director  of  the  Ofnce  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(ill)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "(exclud- 
ing the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision)"; and 

(B)  in  subsecUon  (d)(3)— 
(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(I)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
and  Inserting  instead  "financial  services 
holding  company";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System";  and 

(11)  in  subparagraph  (E) — 

(I)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  Instead 
"financial  services  holding  company"; 

(II)  by  striking  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "appropriate  Federal  banking  agency"; 
ajid 

(m)  by  striking  "Board"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "appropriate  Federal  banking  agency"; 


(4)  1: 1  section  7  (12  U.S.C.  1817)— 

(A)  i  n  subsection  (a)(2) 

(I)  li  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "the 
Compi  roller  of  the  Currency,  the  Director  of 
the  O  flee  of  the  Thrift  Supervision"  wher- 
ever 1 1  appears  and  inserting  instead  "the 
Direct  or  of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision";  and 

(II)  I  Q  subparagraph  (B)— 

(I)  b  ?  striking  "the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, ";  and 

(II)  >y  striking  ",  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting 
Instea  1  "and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
poslto  ry  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(B)  I  a  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(I)  ly  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency ";  and 

(II)  >y  striking  "Chairman  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  by 
insert  ng  Instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depos  tory  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(C)  n  subsection  (a)(6)  by  striking  "the 
Compi  roller  of  the  Currency,  the  Director  of 
the  Oi  flee  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  Insert- 
ing in  itead  "the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
posltc  ry  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(D)  n  subsection  (aK7)  by  striking  "Comp- 
trollei  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Instlti  itlons  Supervision";  and 

(E)  1  Q  subsection  (n)— 

(I)  liy  striking  "Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision ■  and  inserting  instead  "Office  of  De- 
posito  :y  Institutions  Supervision,";  and 

(II)  >y  striking  "under  section  1467  of  this 
Act"; 

(5)  i  1  section  8  (12  U.S.C.  1818)— 

(A)  n  subsection  (a)(2XA),  by  striking  "(if 
the  C  >rporatlon  Is  the  appropriate  Federal 
banki:  ig  agency)"; 

(B)  n  subsection  (aX8XBKil),  by  striking 
"Dire(  tor  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision '  and  Inserting  Instead  "Director  of 
the  O  flee  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision '; 

(C)  :  n  subsection  (bX4),  by  striking  "bank 
holdligr  company"  and  inserting  Instead  "fi- 
nancii  1  services  holding  company"; 

(D) ;  n  subsection  (bX5),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troUei  of  the  Currency"  wherever  it  appears 
and  it  serting  instead  "Director  of  the  Office 
of  Dei  osltory  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(E)  1  Q  subsection  (e)<4),  by  striking  "Comp- 
trollei  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Instlti  Itlons  Supervision";  and 

(F)  1  n  subsection  (gX2),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  In- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(G)  tn  subsection  (o) — 

(I)  ly  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency '  and  Inserting  Instead  "Director  of 
the  Q  fice  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision ';  and 

(II)  )y  striking  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thriftj  Supervision"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"Direttor  of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions supervision";  and 

(H)  Jn  subsection  (t),  by  striking  "Director 
of  thei  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  wherever 
it  appfears  and  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Q  fice  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision '; 

(6)  it  section  11  (12  U.S.C.  1821)— 
n  subsection  (nXlXA).  by  striking  "Of- 

the  Comptroller  of  the  (Currency"  and 
inserting  Instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depoa  tory  Institutions  Supervision"; 

Sy  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In- 

"Dlrector  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
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Instit  ttions  Supervision";  and 
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(C)  by  Itriklng  "Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Off  Ice  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
pervision" ; 

(7)  in  sec  tlon  13  (12  U.S.C.  1823)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (IXIXC),  by  striking  "Di- 
rector of  t(he  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  or 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory Instltjutlons  Supervision";  and 

(B)  in  sibsection  (kXlXAXlv),  by  striking 
"Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" and  inserting  Instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(8)  In  sedtlon  18  (12  U.S.C.  1828),  by  striking 
"Director  ]  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" wierever  It  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutloas  Supervision";  and 

(9)  by  repealing  section  26  (12  U.S.C.  1831c). 
(1)  The  [financial  Institutions  reform, 

Recovery]  and  Enforcement  act  of  1989.— 
The  Financial  Institutions  Reform.  Recov- 
ery, and  I  Inforcement  Act  of  1969  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  sec  tlon  918(b)  (12  U.S.C.  1833(b))— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory Instit  utlons  Supervision."; 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (5);  and 

(C)  by  rtdeslgnatlng  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  respectively; 

(2)  in  spctlon  1206  (12  U.S.C.  1833b).  by 
strlldng  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency,"  and 
"and  the  pfflce  of  Thrift  Supervision,"  and 
inserting  jand"  before  "the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mlnistratipn";  and 

(3)  in  section  1216  (12  U.S.C.  1833e)— 

(A)  in  sujbsection  (a)— 

(I)  by  ajnendlng  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  the  I  Director  of  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory Instltlutions  Supervision"; 

(II)  by  striking  paragraph  (2);  and 

(ill)  bj<  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5),  re- 
spectively 

(B)  In  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  ^Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting 
instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutiots  Supervision";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(I)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  the!  Director  of  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory Instltjutlons  Supervision;"; 

(II)  by  stf  iking  paragraph  (3);  and 

(III)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7),  re- 
spectlvelyi 

(m)  Thb  Bank  Protection  actt  of  1968.— 
Section  2  of  the  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968 
(12  U.S.C.  1881)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  thai  C^irrency"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"Director  lof  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  adding  "and  Insured 
nonmemb«r  banks"  after  "Federal  Reserve 
System"  tiie  second  time  that  It  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (3); 

(4)  by  rqdesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesignated)— 

(1)  by  striking  "Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" and  Inserting  instead  "the  Office  of 
Depositor*  Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(li)  by  inserting  "associations"  after  "sav- 
ings". 

(n)  The  Farm  Credit  act  of  1971.— The 
Farm  Crelit  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  is 
amended— 
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(1)  in  section  5.20  (12  U.S.C.  2255),  by  strik- 
ing "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  in- 
serting instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(2)  in  section  5.22  (12  U.S.C.  2257),  by 
strinklng  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
inserting  instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision". 

(0)  The  Real  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures ACT.— The  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  4(a)  (12  U.S.C.  a603(a))— 

(A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board"  and  inserting  instead  "Director 
of  the  Offlce  of  Thrift  Supervision;  and 

(B)  effective  January  1,  1993,  by  striking 
"Director  of  the  Office  Thrift  Supervision" 
and  inserting  instead  "Director  of  the  Offlce 
of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(2)  in  section  8,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
2e07>- 

(A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision";  and 

(B)  effective  on  January  1,  1993,  by  striking 
"Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision". 

(p)  THE  HOME  Mortgage  disclosure  Act 
OF  1975. — The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
of  1975  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sectin  304(h)  (12  U.S.C.  2803(h))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  In- 
stead "Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Sujwr- 
vlsion";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"; 

(2)  in  section  305(b)  (12  U.S.C.  2804(b))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Offlce  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
pervision"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(C),  by  striking  "Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  and  inserting  instead  "Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem"; and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(3)  in  section  306(b)  (12  U.S.C.  2805(b))— 

(A)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection,  compliance  with 
the  requirements  imposed  by  this  subsection 
shall  bie  enforced  under  section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818)  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository  In- 
stitutions Supervision  in  the  case  of  national 
banks  and  savings  associations  the  deposits 
of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2);  and 

(4)  in  section  307  (12  U.S.C.  2806)— 
(A)  in  subsection  (a)(l>— 

(1)  by  striking  "Offlce  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" whei-ever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
pervision"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency,"; and 

(ill)  by  striking  "the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation"; 


(B)  in  subsection  (a)(3).  by  striking  "Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "Offlce  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  instead  "Office  of  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Supervision". 

(q)  The  Community  reinvestment  Act  of 
1977.— Section  803(1)  of  the  Community  Rein- 
vestment Act  of  1977  (12  U.S.C.  2902(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "which 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  bank  holding  companies"; 

(3)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C); 

(4)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (C)  and  amending  such  sub- 
paragraph— 

(A)  by  striking  "section  8  of  this  Act,  by"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" and  inserting  instead  "Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  a 
new  subparagraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy, as  deflned  by  section  3<q)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)), 
with  respect  to  a  financial  services  holding 
company;". 

(r)  The  International  Banking  act  of 
1978.— The  International  Banking  Act  of  1978 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  Kb)  (12  U.S.C.  3101>— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (13)  and 
(14)  as  paragraphs  (14)  and  (15).  respectively; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  the  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q));";  and 

(D)  by  amending  paragraph  (14)  (as  redesig- 
nated) to  read  as  follows: 

"(14)  the  terms  'bank',  'financial  services 
holding  company',  'company',  'control',  and 
'subsidiary'  have  the  same  meanings  as- 
signed to  those  terms  in  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1991  and  the 
terms  'controlled'  and  'controlling'  shall  be 
construed  consistently  with  the  term  'con- 
trol' as  deflned  in  section  2  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991;"; 

(2)  in  section  4  (12  U.S.C.  3102),  by  striking 
"Comptroller"  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting instead  "Director"; 

(3)  in  section  6(a)  (12  U.S.C.  3104(a)),  by 
striking  "Comptroller"  and  Inserting  instead 
"Director"; 

(4)  in  section  5(c)  (12  U.S.C.  3103(c)).  by 
striking  "Board"  and  inserting  instead  "ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency"; 

(5)  in  section  7(c)  (12  U.S.C.  3106(b)).  by 
striking  "Comptroller"  and  inserting  instead 
"Director"; 

(6)  in  section  8  (12  U.S.C.  3106)— 
(A)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(i)  by  strildng  "Board"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  instead  "appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  "; 

(ii)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Ck>mpany 
Act  of  1956"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing instead  "Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991";  and 


(iii)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  instead 
"financial  services  holding  company";  and 

(B)  in  subsection. (d),  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  instead  "financial  services  holding 
company". 

(7)  in  section  9(bK2)  (12  U.S.C.  3106a(2)).  by 
striking  "Comptroller"  and  inserting  instead 
"appropriate  Federal  banking  agency";  and 

(8)  in  section  13(a)  (12  U.S.C.  310e(a)).  by 
striking  "Comptroller,  the  Board,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,"  and 
inserting  instead  "appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies". 

(s)  The  Deposftory  iNSTrnmoN  Manage- 
ment Interlocks  act  of  1978.— The  Deposi- 
tory Institution  Management  Interlocks  Act 
of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  202  (12  U.S.C.  3201),  by  strik- 
ing "bank  holding  company"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  instead  "financial  serv- 
ices holding  company"; 

(2)  in  section  205(9)  (12  U.S.C.  3204(9)),  by 
striking  "Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and 
Inserting  instead  "Offlce  of  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Supervision"; 

(3)  in  section  207  (12  U.S.C.  3206)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Supervision  with  respect  to 
national  banks  and  banks  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. "; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  strildng  "which  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
bank  holding  companies"; 

(C)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as  iMuragraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  respectively; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesignated)  by 
striking  "Offlce  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and 
inserting  instead  "Office  of  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Supervision";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  (as  re- 
designated) the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy, as  defined  in  section  3(q)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)),  in 
the  case  of  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany;"; 

(4)  in  section  208  (12  U.S.C.  3307)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  (Currency"  and  inserting  Instead 
"Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2>—  > 

(i)  by  inserting  "and  insured  nomnember 
banks"  after  "Federal  Reserve  System"  the 
second  time  it  appears;  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "and  bank  holding  com- 
pany,"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4>— 

(i)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  with  respect  to  institutions  the 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Ck^rporatlon" 
and  inserting  instead  "Director  of  the  Offlce 
of  Thrift  Supervision  with  respect  to  institu- 
tions the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cort>oration"; 
and 

(ii)  effective  January  1,  1933,  by  striking 
"Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" and  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(D)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  respectively;  and 

(E)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (5)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy, as  defined  In  section  3(q)  of  the  Federal 
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Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)).  in 
the  case  of  a  flnancial  services  holding  com- 
pany.". 

(t)  The  Federal  FpiANCiAL  iNSTmmoNS 
Examination  Council  act  of  1978.— The  Fed- 
eral Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  1002  (12  U.S.C.  3301)— 

(A)  by  strllcing  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency": and 

(B)(1)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  strildng  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Banlc  Board"  and  Inserting  instead  "Office  of 
Ttirlft  Supervision";  and 

(11)  effective  January  1,  1999.  by  striking 
"Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting 
instead  "Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supervision": 

(2)  in  section  1003(1)  (12  U.S.C.  3302(1))— 

(A)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision": and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision": 

(3)  in  section  1004(a)  (12  U.S.C.  3303(a))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4); 

(4)  in  section  1005  (12  U.S.C.  3304),  by  strik- 
ing "One-fifth"  and  inserting  instead  "One- 
fourth"; 

(5)  in  section  1121(6)  (12  U.S.C.  3350(6))— 

(A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  striking  "Corporations"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "Corporation"; 

(B)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  (Cur- 
rency" and  Inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; and 

(C)  by  striking  "the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision,". 

(u)  The  Right  to  Financial  Privact  act 
OF  1978.— SecUon  1101  of  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401)  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (6)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  and  inserting  instead  "fi- 
nancial services  holding  company";  and 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956"  and  inserting 
instead  "Financial  Services  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1991";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
pervision"; 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (E)  and  redes- 
ignating subparagraphs  (F)  through  (H)  as 
subparagraphs  (E)  through  (G),  respecUvely; 
and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (G)  (as  redesignated), 
by  inserting  "or  insorance"  after  "securi- 
Ues". 

(v)  THE  Alternative  Mortgage  Trans- 
AcnoN  Parity  act  of  1982.— The  Alternative 
Mortgage  TransacUon  Parity  Act  of  1982  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  secUon  802(a)(3)  (12  U.S.C. 
a8Dl(aX3)>- 

(A)  by  striking  "Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" and  inserting  instead  "Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(B)  by  striltlng  "Comptroller  of  the  Oir- 
rency":  and  (2)  in  secUon  804(a)  (12  U.S.C. 
aSOMa))- 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions";  and 


(B)  ii  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision' , 

(w)  '  "HE  International  Lending  Super- 
vision i.CT  of  1983.- The  International  Lend- 
ing Su]  ervlslon  Act  of  1983  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  903  (12  U.S.C.  3902),  by  strik- 
ing ",  sxcept"  and  all  that  follows  through 
subpart  ^raph  (C)  and  inserting-  instead  "; 
and";  a  ad 

(2)  in  section  912  (12  U.S.C.  3911)— 

(A)  b: '  striking  "one  of  three  Federal  bank- 
ing reg  Uatory  and  supervisory  agencies,  and 
as";  an  I 

(B)  b '  striking  "Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  instead  "Of- 
fice of  Jeposltory  Institutions  Supervision". 

(X)  The  ExPEorrED  Funds  availabiltty 
ACT  01  1987.— The  Expedited  Funds  Avail- 
ability \ct  of  1987  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  609(e)  (12  U.S.C.  4008(e))— 

(A)  hf  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency"; and 

(B)(i)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  A<t,  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  B  sard"  and  inserting  instead  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision";  and 

(ii)  efective  January  1,  1993.  by  striking 
"Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting 
instead  "Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supervl  si  on"; 

(2)  n  section  610(a)(1)  (12  U.S.C. 
4009(a)(  ))— 

(A)  n  subparagraph  (A),  by  striltlng 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institui  ions  Supervision"; 

(B)  b;  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  folio  rs: 

"(B)  State  insured  banks  (other  tlian  na- 
tional ^anks),  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.";  and 

(C)  by]  striking  subparagraph  (C);  and 

(3)  in  section  610(a)(2)  (12  U.S.C.  4009(a)(2)), 
by  stri  ting  "Office  of  Thrift  Supervision" 
and  inaprting  instead  "Office  of  Depository 
Instituttions  Supervision". 

(y)  1  HE  National  Bank  Act.— The  Na- 
tional I  ank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  38  note)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  bj  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institut  Ions  Supervision";  and 

(2)  bs  striking  "Comptroller"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Off]  ce  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision", 

(z)  Rj  ivisED  Statutes.- Sections  5155  (12 
U.S.C.  1  6),  5138  (12  U.S.C.  51),  5205  (12  U.S.C. 
55),  517'  (12  U.S.C.  108),  5185  (12  U.S.C.  151), 
5186  (12  U.S.C.  152),  and  5213  (12  U.S.C.  164)  of 
the  Rev  sed  Statutes  are  each  amended— 

(1)  bj  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institut  Ions  Supervision":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Comptroller"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Offl  ce  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision", 

(aa)  1  IiscELLANEOus  Provisions.— Section 
13  of  th  i  Act  of  September  8,  1959  (12  U.S.C. 
21a):  sei  tlon  2  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1886  (12 
U.S.C.  1  0);  section  345  of  the  Act  of  August 
23, 1935  12  U.S.C.  51b-l);  chapter  58  of  the  Act 
of  Febn  ary  25. 1930  (12  U.S.C.  67);  section  1  of 
the  Put  lie  Law  87-722  (12  U.S.C.  92a);  section 
12  of  thi  Act  of  March  14,  1900  (12  U.S.C.  101); 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  October  5,  1917  (12 
U.S.C.  :  08);  sections  3  and  5  of  the  Act  of 
June  2Q  1874  (12  U.S.C.  121,  105);  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1933  (12  U.S.C.  121a);  sec- 
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tion  9  of  tl  e  Act  of  July  12,  1882  (12  U.S.C. 
178);  sectioi  i  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1876  (12 
U.S.C.  197);  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Act  of 
March  29,  H86  (12  U.S.C.  198-200);  the  Act  of 
August  17,  :  950  (12  U.S.C.  214  et  se<j.);  the  Act 
of  Novemb*  r  7,  1917  (12  U.S.C.  215-215b):  and 
sections  731-735  of  Public  Law  96-221  (12 
U.S.C.  216-2  I6d)  are  each  amended— 

(1)  by  sti  Iking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institution!  Supervision";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Comptroller"  wherever  It 
api>ears  and  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  <lf  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision". 

(bb)  The  Emergency  Banking  and  Bank 
Conservation  Act.— Sections  301  and  302  of 
the  Emerge  acy  Banking  and  Bank  Conserva- 
tion Act  (12  U.S.C.  51a,  51b)  are  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" whe  -ever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institution  Supervision",  and 

(2)  by  str  king  "Comptroller"  wherever  it 
appetirs  and  inserting  Instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  )f  Depository  Institution  Super- 
vision". 

(cc)  The  I  ANKING  ACT  OF  1933.— Sections  22. 
29,  and  31  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  64a. '  la,  and  197a)  are  amended— 

(1)  by  sti  iking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" whe:  -ever  It  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(2)  by  str  king  "Comptroller"  wherever  it 
api>ears  an«i  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  c  f  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision". 

SBC.  Sia.  AMENDME^f^S  TO  ACTS  CODIFIED  IN 
TITLE  15,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  The  ^ct  of  September  26,  1914.— Sec- 
tion 18  of  ttie  Act  of  September  26,  1914,  as 
amended  (13  U.S.C.  57a),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsfection  (f)(1)— 

(A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  br  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Boardr  amd  inserting  instead  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"; 

(B)  effective  January  1,  1993,  by  striltlng 
Director   ^t  the   Office   of  Thrift   Super- 
inserting  instead   "Director  of 
Depository  Institutions  Super- 


^e  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
striking  "each  such  Board"  and 
stead  "the  appropriate  Board  or 

re  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
striking  "any  such  Board"  and 
itead  "the  appropriate  Board  or 
';  and 

re  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
striking  "such  Board"  and  in- 
sad  "the  appropriate  Board  or 


vision"  an 
the  Office 
vision": 

(C)  effectl 
this  Act.  b: 
inserting  i: 
the  Directo: 

(D)  effec 
this  Act,  b: 
inserting  i 
the  Directo: 

(E)  effect! 
this  Act.  b: 
serting  ins' 
the  Directoi 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)(2>— 

(A)  by  sttfiklng  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  linserting  Instead  "Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision"; 

(B)  by  inaerting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph U  L); 

(C)  by  amsndlng  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  memfier  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  banks  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Ins^irance  Corporation  (other  than 
banks  referjed  to  in  subparagraph  (A)),  by 
the  division!  of  consumer  affairs  established 
by  the  Boar*  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.";  and 

(D)  by  stri  ting  subparagraph  (C). 

(b)  The  Trust  Indenture  act  of  1939.— 
Section  321(  \)  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of 
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1989.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  T7uuu).  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  inserting;  instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision". 

(c)  The  Sbcurities  EScchanoe  act  of 
1934.— The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  3(a)(6)  (15  U.S.C.  78c(aK6)).  by 
striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
Inserting  instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(2)  in  section  3(a)(34)  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(34)>— 

(A)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(B)  by  striking  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"Director  of  the  Off  ce  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision"; 

(C)  by  striking  "Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision" and  inserting  instead  "Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision"; 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (A>— 

(i)  in  clause  (ii),  by  striking  ",  a  bank  hold- 
ing company,  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding 
company  which  is  a  bank  other  than  a  bank 
specified  in  clause  (i)  or  (ill)  of  this  subpara- 
graph, or  a  subsidiary  or  a  department  or  di- 
vision of  such  subsidiary"; 

(ii)  in  clause  (HI)— 

(I)  by  striking  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  where  it  first  appears  and  in- 
serting instead  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 
and 

(Hi)  by  redesignating  clause  (Iv)  as  clause 
(V)  and  Inserting  after  clause  (HI)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(iv)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  as  defined  In  section  3(q)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813 
(q)),  in  the  case  of  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company;  and"; 

(E)  In  subparagraph  (B)— 

(i)  In  clause  (il).  by  striking  ",  a  bank  hold- 
ing company,  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding 
company  which  is  a  bank  other  than  a  bank 
specified  In  clause  (I)  or  (Hi)  of  this  subpara- 
graph"; 

(ID  in  clause  (Hi)— 

(I)  by  striking  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  where  it  first  appears  and  in- 
serting instead  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 
and 

(III)  by  redesignating  clause  (iv)  as  clause 
(V)  and  inserting  after  clause  (HI)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(iv)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  as  defined  In  section  3(q)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)). 
in  the  case  of  a  financial  services  holding 
company;  and'  " 

(F)  In  subparagraph  (C>— 

(I)  In  clause  (ii),  by  striking  ",  a  bank  hold- 
ing company,  or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  hold- 
ing company,  or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  which  is  a  bank  other  than  a 
bank  specified  In  clause  (i)  or  (HI)  of  this 
subparagraph  when  the  approiH-Iate  regu- 
latory agency  for  such  clearing  agency  Is  not 
the  Commission"; 

(II)  In  clause  (HI)— 

(I)  by  striking  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  where  It  first  appears  and  In- 
serting Instead  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 
and 


(Hi)  by  redesignating  clause  (iv)  as  clause 
(V)  and  inserting  after  clause  (Hi)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(iv)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  as  defined  by  section  3(q)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)), 
in  the  case  of  a  financial  services  holding 
company  when  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  for  such  clearing  agency  Is  not  the 
Commission;  and"; 

(G)  In  subparagraph  (D)(Iil),  by  striking 
"Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation" 
and  inserting  instead  "Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System"; 

(H)  in  subparagraph  (F)(iH),  by  striking 
"Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation" 
and  inserting  instead  "Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System"; 

(I)  In  subparagraph  (G)— 

(i)  in  clause  (Hi),  by  striking  "Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation"  where  it  first 
appears  and  inserting  instead  "Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System";  and 

(II)  In  clause  (Iv),  by  striking  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(J)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  wherever  it  appears  and 
Inserting  instead  "financial  services  holding 
company"; 

(3)  In  section  15C— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(C)(li)  (15  U.S.C.  78o- 
5(bK2)(C)(II)),  by  striking  "section  8  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956"  and  in- 
serting instead  "section  8  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991";  and 

(B)  In  subsection  (fXD  (15  U.S.C.  78o- 
5(f)(1))- 

(i)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency," and  inserting  instead  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision,"; 

(II)  by  striking  "the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision,";  and 

(Hi)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  striking  "the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corimration,";  and 

(4)  in  section  17  (15  U.S.C.  78q)— 

(A)  In  subsection  (fK4)— 

(I)  In  clause  (A),  by  striking  "Comptroller 
of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  instead  "Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision";  and 

(ii)  in  clause  (C),  by  striking  "Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation"  and  inserting 
instead  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (hM3)(B),  by  striking 
"section  8  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956"  and  Inserting  Instead  "section  8  of 
the  Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1991". 

(d)  The  investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.— The  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.),  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  section  (2KaK5)  (15  U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(5)), 
by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  Inserting  instead  "Director  of  the  Office 
of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(2)  in  section  6(a)(3)  (15  U.S.C.  80a-6(a)(3)), 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  by  inserting  "or  successor  thereto" 
after  "Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation". 

(e)  The  Investment  advisors  act  of 
1940. — Section  202  of  the  Investment  Advisors 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  80b-2).  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX2),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision";  and 


(2)  in  subsection  (a)(ll)— 

(A)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
and  Inserting  "financial  services  holding 
company";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Cknnpany 
Act  of  1956"  and  Inserting  instead  "Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991". 

(f)  The  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
OF  1958.— The  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  661).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  section  302(b)  (15  U.S.C.  682(b)),  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  by 
striking  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Act  of 
1956.  shares"  and  inserting  Instead  "Shares"; 
and 

(2)  in  section  30e<b)  (15  U.S.C.  687(b)).  by 
striking  "or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation". 

(g)  The  Consumer  CREorr  Protection 
Act.— The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.),  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  section  108  (15  U.S.C.  1607)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aKlXA),  by  striking 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(C),  by  striking 
"Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation"  and  inserting 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System";  and 

(C)  In  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  "the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision" 
and  inserting  "the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision"; 

(2)  in  section  620(b)  (15  U.S.C.  1681s(b))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(C).  by  striking  "Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  and  Inserting  instead  "Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem"; and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(3)  in  section  704(a)  (15  U.S.C.  leBlc(a))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(11)  In  8ubi>aragraph  (C),  by  striking  "Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  and  inserting  Instead  "Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem"; and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(4)  in  section  814(b)  (15  U.S.C.  leBOHb)— 

(A)  in  i)aragraph  (1)— 

(I)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Dei>08ltory 
Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(ii)  In  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  and  inserting  instead  "Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem"; and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; and 

(5)  in  section  917(a)  (15  U.S.C.  ieB3o(a)>— 
(A)  in  paragraph  (IV— 
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(I)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  In- 
stead "Director  of  the  OfQce  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(II)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  and  Inserting  instead  "Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem": and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision". 

(h)  The  export  trading  Company  act  of 
1982.— Section  102(b)  of  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  of  1962  (15  U.S.C.  4001(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "bank  holding  compa- 
nies" wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In- 
stead "financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies". 

BC    «7.   AMKNOMKNT   TO   ACT   CODIFIKD    IN 
TITLE  !«,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

The  Federal  Power  Act.— Section 
305(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  825d(c)(2KA))  is  amended  by  striking 
"bank  holding  company"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "financial  services  holding  company". 

SEC.   aiS.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE    18,   UNITED  The 

STATES  CODE. 

Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  section  212— 

(A)  by  striking  "by  the  Comptroller  of  the 


(11)  In  section  1906,  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  t  le  Currency"  and  inserting  instead 
"Direct*  r  of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions S«  pervlslon";  and 

(12)  in  section  1908.  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  t  le  Currency"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Siiiervlslon". 

SEC    61S.    AMENDMENT    TO    ACT    CODIFIED    IN 
TITLE  2S,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

THEFiNANCiAL  REPORTS  ACT  OF  1968.— Sec- 
tion 360i  of  the  Financial  Reports  Act  of  1988 
(22    U.SC.    5352)    is    amended    by    striking 
"Compti  oiler  of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting 
'Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
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Instltuti  ons  Supervision" 

SEC  aao 


IN 
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AMENIHMENT    TO    ACT    CODIFIED 
TITLE  8S,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

OF  JUNE  24.  1938.— Subsection  (a) 

section  of  the  Act  of  June  24.  1938 

162a(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "in 

of  member  banks,  and  of  the  Board 

Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

In      the      case      of     Insured 

nonmemper  banks". 

SEC. 


The 
of  the 
(25  U.S.C 
the  case 
of 
Corporation 


Currency. 

(B)  by  striking 
pervlslon.";  and 

(C)  by  striking 


•by  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 


_  _   "Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

Corporation"  and  Inserting  Instead  "Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supervision"; 

(2)  in  section  655.  by  striking  "Comptroller 
of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  Instead  "Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision"; 

(3)  In  section  657.  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(4)  In  section  981(a)(lKD).  by  striking  "Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  insert- 
ing Instead  "Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision"; 

(5)  in  section  982(a)(3),  by  striking  "Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting  In- 
stead "Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
pervision"; 

(6)  In  section  1005— 

(A)  in  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking 
"Comptroller  of  the  CJurrency"  and  inserting 
Instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(B)  in  the  sixth  paragraph,  by  inserting  in 
the  last  sentence  ".as  amended  by  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991"  before  the  period. 

(7)  in  section  1006.  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  Inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(8)  in  section  1014.  by  striking  "Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  Instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; 

(9)  In  section  1032.  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  or  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Ofilce  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision"; 

(10)  in  section  1114,  oy  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision" and  inserting  Instead  "Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision"; 


821.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  isee. 

Internal    Revenue    Code   of   1986    (26 

U.S.C.  1  U  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  In    lectlon  149(b)(4)(B).  effective  on  the 

snactment  of  this  Act.  by  striking 

Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 


date  of 
"the  Feheral 
Corjwrat  Ion, 

(2)  in  s  (Ctlon  246A(c)(3)— 

(A)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherevei  it  appears  and  Inserting  Instead 
"flnancli  il  services  holding  company";  and 

(B)  by  amending  clause  (11)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(11)    1 INANCIAL   Services   Holding   Com- 
pany.—1  lie  term  "Financial  Services  Hold 
ing  Con  pany"  means  a  financial  services 
holding  oompany  (within  the  meaning  of  sec 
tion  2  ojr  the  Financial  Services  Company 
Act  of  19  II  (12  U.S.C.  1841)). 

(3)  In  s  ictlon  304(b)(3)— 

(A)  by  striking  "bank  holding  companies " 
and  inserting  Instead  "financial  services 
holding  Oompanies"; 

(B)  by  fetrlklng  "BHC"  wherever  It  appears 
and  Inseiting  Instead  "FSHC"; 

(C)  by  striking  "BHC's"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears an«  inserting  instead  FSHC's";  and 

(D)  by  amending  clause  (D)(ll)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(11)  F!  HC— The  term  "FSHC"  means  a  fi- 
nancial (ervlces  holding  company  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Financial 
Services  folding  Company  Act  of  1991)."; 

(4)  In  s  ictlon  581,  by  striking  "Comptroller 
of  the  Ci  rrency"  and  Inserting  instead  "Di- 
rector 01  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Suj  ervlslon"; 

(6)  In  a  ctlon  S97(c)(l),  effective  on  the  date 
of  enacti  lent  of  this  Act,  by  inserting  "(or 
any  succ  sssor  thereof)"  after  "the  Federal 
Savings  (  nd  Loan  Insurance  Corporation"; 

(7)  in  »  ctlon  864(e)(5)(D)— 

(A)  by  striking  "bank  holding  companies  ' 
and  inserting  instead  "financial  services 
holding  c  ampanies"; 

(B)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  instead 
"financial  services  holding  company";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  19!  6"  and  inserting  Instead  "Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991"; 

(8)  in  Section  3305(c),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller ol  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "D  rector  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutl4ns  Supervision";  and 

(9)  in  Action  7507(a),  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller o    the  Currency"  and  inserting  in- 


tlons  Super 

(3)  in  sect 
troller  of  tij 
stead  "Direq 
Institutions  j 

(4)  in  sectl 


stead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision". 

SEC.  an.  AlttNDMENTS  TO  TITLE  18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

Title  28,  Ubited  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  1348,  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"Director  of  [the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision"; 

(2)  in  section  1394,  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Qirrency"  and  inserting  Instead 
"Director  of  [the  Office  of  Depository  Instltu- 

Ision"; 

Ion  2001(c),  by  striking  "Comp- 

^e  Currency"  and  Inserting  In- 
)r  of  the  Office  of  Depository 

Supervision"; 

^  m  2002,  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Cbrrency,"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision"; 

(5)  in  sectljon  2004,  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  CJirrency,"  and  inserting  Instead 
"Director  of  jthe  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Sui)ervlslon"; 

SEC.   823.   AMtNIMIENTS  TO  TITLE  SI,   UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

Title  31.  Uiilted  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  nable  of  sections  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  3  if  subtitle  I— 

(A)  by  amending  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 307  to  rebd  as  follows:*ERR08* 
"307.  Office  ojf  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision."; 

(B)  by  amandlng  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 309  to  reiid  as  follow8:*ERR08* 

"309.  Continuing  in  Office."; 
and 

(C)  by  striding  the  item  relating  to  section 
310;  T 

(2)  by  ameidlng  section  307  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:*Er    "' 

'307.  Office  0^  Depository  Institutions  Super- 

Islon 
"The  OfSc«  of  Depoaitory  Institutions  Su- 
pervision, established  by  section  301  of  the 
Financial  InMitutiona  Safety  and  Consumer 
Choice  Act  of  1991,  is  a  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  fi^asury."; 

(3)  by  striliing  section  309  and  redesignat- 
ing section  3ll0  as  section  309; 

(4)  In  sectidn  321— 

(A)  by  inse^ng  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (c)(1) 

(B)  by  amebdlng  subsection  (c)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  vested!  by  the  Financial  Institutions 
Safety  and  donsumer  Choice  Act  of  1991  In 
the  Director  k»f  the  Office  of  Depository  In- 
stitutions Supervision"; 

(C)  by  striking  subsection  (c)(3):  and 

(D)  by  strikjlng  subsection  (e); 

(5)  in  sectiob  714(a),  by  striking  "the  Office 
of  the  Compli-oller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Office  of  Thmft  Supervision"  and  inserting 
instead  "and  the  Office  of  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Supenvislon"; 

(6)  in  sectlan  718(a),  by  striking  "Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  insert- 
ing instead  'Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Superviiion"; 

(7)  In  section  1321(b),  by  striking  "Comp- 
Currency"  and  Inserting  In- 

ir  of  the  Office  of  Depository 

ipervlslon"; 

ling  section  5115(b)  to  read  as 


troller  of  th 
stead  "Dlrec 
Institutions 

(8)  by  ame 
follows: 

"(b)  The 
notes  outs 


lunt  of  United  States  currency 
ding  and  in  circulation  may 
not  be  more  than  S300,000,000.":  and 

(9)  In  section  5119(b)(2),  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentenbe  at  the  end  thereof: 
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"The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to  re- 
issue United  States  currency  notes  upon  re- 
demption.". 

SEC.  eS4.  AMENDMENTS  TO  ACTS  CODIFIED  IN 
TITLE  41,  UNITED  STATES  C(M>E. 

(a)  The  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
OF  1973.— Section  3(a)(5)  of  the  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
4(X3(a)(5)),  Is  amended  by  strilclng  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Insltutlons  Supervision". 

(b)  The  Energy  Conservation  and  Pro- 
duction Act.— Section  303(7)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C 
6832(7))  is  amended— 

(1)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  by  striking  "the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation"  and  Inserting 
instead  "the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision";  and 

(2)  effective  January  1.  1993.  by  striking 
"Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision". 

(c)  The  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration Act.— The  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
8101  et  seq.).  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  section  604  (42  U.S.C.  8103)— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a) — 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (1); 

(II)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  In- 
stead "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision";  and 

(III)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  re- 
spectively; and 

(B)  in  subsection  (O,  by  striking  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  through  a  duly  des- 
ignated Deputy  Comptroller"  and  inserting 
instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision,  through  a  duly  des- 
ignated representative";  and 

(2)  in  section  606(c)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  8105(c)(3))— 

(A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board"  and  In-  serting  instead  "Direc- 
tory of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision"; 

(B)  effective  January  1.  1993.  by  striking 
"the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision and";  and 

(C)  effective  January  1.  1993.  by  striking 
the  term  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
Inserting  Instead  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision". 

SEC.   OS.  AMENIMENTS  to  title   44,  UNITED 
STATES  COI«. 

Title  44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  secUon  1111.  by  striking  "Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  Instead 
"Director  of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision";  and 

(2)  in  section  1344,  by  striking  "Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  insert- 
ing Instead  "Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision". 

SEC.  a&  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  4«,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 
Section  10315(a)(3)  of  title  46.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended,  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  by  striking  "or  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion". 

SBC.  «B7.  AMBNIHCENTS  TO  PUBUC  LAW  101-M7. 

Public  Law  101-647  is  amended— 

(1)  In  secUon  2539(cK2>— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision"  and  inserting  instead 
"Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision"; and 
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(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (F)  and  redes- 
ignating subparagraphs  (G)  and  (H)  as  sub- 
paragraphs (F)  and  (G),  respectively;  and 

(2)  in  section  2554(bX2).  by  striking  "Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  instead  "Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision". 
Subtitle  C— Repeal  of  Obsolete  Provisions  of 
Law 

SEC.  631.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS  OF 
LAW. 

The  following  provisions  of  law  (as  they 
may  have  been  amended)  are  repealed: 

(1)  The  following  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes:  324  (12  U.S.C.  1);  325  (12  U.S.C.  2)- 
326  (12  U.S.C.  3);  327  (12  U.S.C.  4);  327A  (12 
U.S.C.  4A);  328  (12  U.S.C.  8);  329  (12  U.S.C.  11)- 
330  (12  U.S.C.  12);  331  (12  U.S.C.  13);  and  333  (12 
U.S.C.  14); 

(2)  title  n  of  the  Act  of  October  28,  1974 
Public  Law  98-495  (12  U.S.C.  2401  et  seq.);  and 

(3)  section  14  of  the  Act  of  December  22 
1974,  Public  Law  93-533  (12  U.S.C.  2612). 

Subtitle  D— Effective  Date 

SEC.  Ml.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  take  ef- 
fect January  1. 1993. 

Financial      iNsrmmoNS      Safeti-      and 

Consumer  Choice  act  of  1991  Section-by- 

SEcnoN  Analysis 

section  2.  purposes 

Section  2  provides  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 
Choice  Act  of  1991  (FISCCA)  are  to  return  de- 
posit insurance  coverage  to  its  original  pur- 
poses of  protecting  small  depositors  and  pro- 
moting financial  stability;  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  capital,  enhance  the  supervision,  and 
restrict  risky  activities  of  insured  depository 
institutions;  to  permit  nationwide  banking 
and  branching;  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  financial  services  holding  companies 
to  i)ermlt  companies  owning  depository  In- 
stitutions to  engage  In  other  financial  serv- 
ices with  appropriate  safeguards;  to  promote 
consumer  convenience  by  permitting  bank- 
ing organizations  a  broader  range  of  finan- 
cial products;  to  simplify  the  regulatory 
structure  for  depository  institutions  by  es- 
tablishing a  consolidated  regulatory  agency, 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision; and  to  recapitalize  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

Title  I— Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Reform 

SubtiUe  A— Federal  Deposit  tjisurance  System 

Reform 

section  101.  DEPOsrr  and  passthrouch 

insurance 

Section  101  amends  provisions  In  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  relating  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation's  In- 
surance coverage  of  deposits  at  insured  de- 
pository institutions.  Subsection  (a)  amends 
and  adds  new  definitions  relating  to  the  in- 
surance of  deposits  and  subsection  (b)  adds 
new  provisions  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  insurance  payable  to  depositors. 

Subsection  (a)(1)(A)  of  section  101  amends 
the  definition  of  "Insured  deposit"  in  section 
3(m)(l)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
to  provide  that  "Insured  deposit"  means  the 
net  amount  due  to  any  depositor  for  deposits 
In  an  Insured  depository  Institution  less  any 
part  thereof  which  is  In  excess  of  $100,000. 
That  net  amount  is  to  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  11(a) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  The 
amended  definition  eliminates  the  language 
in  the  existing  definition  which  provides  for 
the  determination  of  Insurance  of  deposits 
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based  upon  the  capacities  and  rights  In 
which  deposits  are  held  by  depositors.  In- 
stead, the  amended  definition  requires  that 
the  insurance  of  deposits  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  section  11(a)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  The  amendment 
nmde  by  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  will  be  effective 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  definition  of  "insured  deposit"  is  also 
amended  by  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  by  adding  to 
that  definition  a  new  paragraph  (3)  that  ex- 
cludes from  the  meaning  of  that  term,  and 
thus  from  Insurance  coverage,  certain  types 
of  deposits.  First,  new  paragraph  (3KA)  pro- 
vides that  "insured  deposit"  shall  not  in- 
clude funds  obtained,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  deposit  from  a  deposit  broker.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "deposit  broker"  Is  dis- 
cussed below.  As  provided  in  new  paragraph 
(3)(A).  this  exclusion  of  funds  accepted  by  a 
deposit  broker  does  not  apply  to  an  insured 
depository  institution  for  which  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  has  been  appointed 
as  conservator  or  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  has  appointed  a  conservator 
and  such  conservator  has  determined  that 
the  acceptance  of  such  fUnds  (1)  is  not  an  un- 
safe or  unsound  practice;  and  (2)  either  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  institution  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  depositors  or  pay  its  obli- 
gations in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  or 
Is  consistent  with  the  conservator's  fidu- 
ciary duty  to  minimize  the  losses  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Also  excluded  from  the  definition  of  "in- 
sured deposit"  are  depository  Institution  In- 
vestment contracts  (otherwise  known  as 
"BICs  ")  entered  Into  between  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  and  an  employee  benefit 
plan  as  defined  in  section  3(3)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Retirement  Income  Security  Act.  In- 
cluding a  plan  described  in  section  401(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  exclusion,  a  depository  institu- 
tion investment  contract  is  defined  as  a  con- 
tract that  is  nontransferable  and  provides 
for  the  deposit  of  funds  over  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  at  a  specified  rate  of  Interest 
whether  or  not  the  funds  can  be  withdrawn 
without  penalty  prior  to  maturity. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  101  amends  the 
definitional  section  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  by  adding  a  definition  of  the 
term  "deposit  broker"  as  subsection  (y)  to 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  This  definition  is  essentially  the  same 
definition  that  Is  currently  contained  in  sec- 
tion 29  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
A  "deposit  broker"  is  defined  by  new  sub- 
section (y)  as  any  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  placing  deposits,  or  facilitating 
the  placement  of  deposits,  of  third  parUes 
with  Insured  depository  institutions  or  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  placing  deposits 
with  insured  depository  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  Interests  in  those  deposits 
to  third  parties.  A  "deposit  broker  "  also  in- 
cludes an  agent  or  trustee  who  establishes  a 
deposit  account  to  facilitate  a  business  ar- 
rangement with  an  insured  depository  insti- 
tution to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  account  to 
fund  a  prearranged  loan. 

The  term  "deposit  broker"  does  not.  how- 
ever, include  the  following: 

(1)  an  Insured  depository  institution  with 
respect  to  funds  placed  with  that  depository 
Institution  or  with  other  insured  depository 
institutions; 

(2)  an  employee,  as  defined  In  section  29(b) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  of  an 
insured  depository  institution  with  respect 
to  funds  placed  with  the  employing  deposi- 
tory institution: 
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(3)  a  trust  department  of  an  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  if  the  trust  has  not  been  es- 
tablished for  the  primary  purpose  of  placing 
funds  with  insured  depository  institutions: 

(4)  the  trustee  of  a  pension  or  other  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  with  respect  to  funds  of 
the  plan; 

(5)  a  person  acting  as  a  plan  administrator 
or  investment  advisor  in  connection  with  a 
pension  plan  or  other  employee  benefit  plan 
provided  that  such  person  is  performing 
managerial  functions  with  respect  to  the 
plan; 

(6)  the  trustee  of  a  testamentary  account; 

(7)  the  trustee  of  an  irrevocable  trust, 
other  than  one  described  above,  as  long  as 
the  trust  in  question  has  not  been  estab- 
lished for  the  primary  purpose  of  placing 
tanda  with  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion; 

(8)  a  trustee  or  custodian  of  a  pension  or 
profit  sharing  plan  qualified  under  section 
401(d)  or  403(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966;  or 

(9)  an  agent  or  nominee  whose  primary 
purpose  is  not  the  placement  of  funds  with 
depository  institutions. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  provides  a  new 
method  for  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corinratlon  to  determine  deposit  insurance 
coverage.  Subsection  (b)  amends  section 
U(aXl)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
by  specifically  providing  that  the  maximum 
SIOO.OOO  insured  deposit  limitation  is  applica- 
ble on  a  per  Insured  depository  Institution 
basis.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as  under 
current  law.  The  sunendments,  however,  in- 
clude a  new  requirement  for  all  deposits  to 
be  registered  under  the  taxpayer  identifica- 
tion number  or  employer  identification  num- 
ber of  each  depositor.  For  individuals  the 
taxpayer  identification  number  will  be  the 
individual's  social  security  number.  For 
other  depositors  the  taxpayer  identification 
number  or  employer  identification  number 
are  obtained  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Even  though  such  numbers  are  re- 
quired from  depositors  for  the  purpose  of  ag- 
gregating and  attributing  deposits,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  consider  additional  information 
in  the  depository  institution's  records  or 
other  information  made  available  by  the  de- 
positor. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
due  to  any  depositor,  the  amendments  to 
section  11(a)  require  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  to  aggregate  the 
amounts  of  all  deposits  in  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  which  are  maintained  by  a 
depositor  or  are  maintained  by  others  for  the 
benefit  of  the  depositor.  The  amount  due  to 
a  depositor  is  the  lesser  of  the  amount  cal- 
culated under  this  provision  or  SIOO.OOO. 

For  the  purpose  of  aggregating  amounts  to 
a  depositor  the  following  rules  apply: 

(1)  Deposits  that  are  registered  under  the 
same  taxpayer  identification  number  or  em- 
ployer identification  number  of  one  deposi- 
tor are  to  be  attributed  to  that  depositor. 

(2)  Depositors  that  are  registered  under  the 
taxpayer  Identification  number  or  employer 
identification  number  of  more  than  one  de- 
positor are  to  be  attributed  equally  among 
those  depositors.  If,  however,  the  deposit  ac- 
count records  clearly  provide  that  amounts 
are  to  be  attributed  other  than  equally,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is  to 
consider  such  records  in  providing  insurance 
covera^. 

(3)  Deposits  consisting  of  a  revocable  trust 
or  similar  account  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  settlor  or  grantor  of  the  deposit  account. 

(4)  Dejxwlts  maintained  by  an  individual  or 
SBtlty  (locludlBf  an  insured  depository  Insti- 
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tutlon)  Acting  as  agent,  custodian,  nominee, 
conservator,  or  in  a  similar  capacity  on  be- 
half of  ai  principal  (other  than  an  Insured  de- 
pository! institution)  are  to  be  attributed  to 
such  priiicipal. 

(5)  Finally,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  peposit  Insurance  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized! to  P^o'l'^®  ^°''  s***^^  other  attribu- 
tion as  phe  Board  determines  by  regulation 
not  to  K  unduly  burdensome  and  costly  to 
calcula»,  provided  that  the  attribution 
would  ot  consistent  with  the  insurance  pur- 
pose of  tvie  Federal  Deimsit  Insurance  Act. 

Sectioki  11(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surancejAct  is  also  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subpararraph  (D)  which  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  pass-through  insurance  cov- 
erage fdr  deposits  made  by  certain  defined 
benefit  and  defined  contribution  pension 
plans.  Ffess-through  insurance  occurs  when  a 
fiduciarir  deposits  fund  for  a  large  number  of 
benefici  tries,  and  $100,000  of  deposit  insur- 
ance "I  ass  through"  to  each  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries . 

Accor  ling  to  the  amendment  to  section 
11(a)(1),  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poratioi .  may  not  provide  deposit  insurance 
coverag  >  on  a  pro-rata  or  pass- through  basis 
to  part  cipants  in  or  beneficiaries  of  em- 
ployee <  efined  benefit  plans  and  defined  con- 
tributio  n  plans.  This  prohibition,  however,  is 
not  api  licable  to  self-directed  defined  con- 
tributio  a  plans.  This  amendment  does  not 
apply  U  pension  plans  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmen  ;s.  The  elimination  of  pass-through 
insuran  :e  coverage  does  not  prevent  the  plan 
itself  fr  )m  receiving  the  maximum  insurance 
coverag  3  of  $100,000. 

Secti(  n  11(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  is  also  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subpara  fraph  (E)  which  provides  for  separate 
deposit  insurance  coversige  on  a  pro-rata  or 
pass-thj  ough  basis  for  accounts  meeting  cer- 
tain sp<  cified  requirements.  This  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  subparagraph  (C)(iv)  requirement 
of  attri  }ution  to  the  principal  of  certain  ac- 
counts maintained  by  an  agent,  custodian, 
nomine  s  or  conservator.  To  be  entitled  to 
separat »  pass-through  insurance  coverage 
the  ac(  ount  must  meet  the  following  re- 
quiremi  nts:  the  deposit  account  must  be 
mainta  ned  for  a  business  purpose;  the  prin- 
cipal oi  beneficiary  of  the  account  may  not 
have  cc  atrol  over  where  the  funds  are  depos- 
ited; til  9  account  may  not  be  maintained  for 
investn  ent  purposes;  and  the  deposit  ac- 
count r  lay  not  be  maintained  principally  for 
the  pui  pose  of  increasing  deposit  insurance 
coverac  e.  This  provision  is  meant  to  cover 
escrow  uid  similar  types  of  accounts. 

Final  y,  a  new  subparagraph  (F)  is  added  to 
section  11(a)(1)  which  gives  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors authority  to  adopt  regulations  to  Im- 
plemen;.  and  to  clarify  the  insurance  cov- 
erage u  Dder  sections  11(a)(1)  and  ll(i)(3).  The 
regulat  sry  authority  with  respect  to  section 
ll(i)(3),  related  to  the  rights  of  creditors 
other  t  uin  insured  depositors  of  troubled  in- 
stitutic  ns,  is  merely  a  transfer  of  existing 
author!  ty  with  respect  to  that  section  from 
the  8e<tion  3(m)  definition  of  "insured  de- 
posit" o  amended  section  11(a)(1). 

Sub»  ction  (bK2)  of  section  101  amends  sec- 
tion 111  a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  wl  ich  provides  for  the  insurance  cov- 
erage 4f  deposits  (so-called  Keogh  accounts) 
made  Oursuant  to  plans  described  in  section 
40Md)  of  Um  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  or 
made  in  the  form  of  an  individual  retirement 
account  described  in  section  40e(a)  of  the 
Code,  tender  current  law,  time  and  savings 
depoeitB  of  401(d)  plans  and  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  are  separately  insured  up  to 
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11(a)(3)  as  amended  by  the  Act  requires  the 
aggregation  of  all  deposits  made  in  connec- 
tion with  ad  individual  retirement  account, 
as  well  as  :  self-directed  Keogh  plans  and 
other  self-directed  defined  contribution 
plans  held  iq  individual  accounts  maintained 
on  their  behilf  by  the  plan. 

Thus,  for  any  one  depositor,  the  deposits 
made  by  sudh  plans  will  no  longer  be  sepa- 
rately insured  but  will  be  added  together  and 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  up  to  a  total  of 
$100,000  in  deposit  insurance  coverage  per  in- 
stitution. As  is  the  case  under  current  law, 
the  amount  Insured  under  this  provision  may 
only  consist]  of  the  present  vested  and  ascer- 
tainable interest  of  each  participant  under  a 
plan,  excluding  any  remainder  interest  cre- 
ated by,  or  aiB  a  result  of,  the  plan. 

Subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  101  amends  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of]  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  with  respect  to  the  insurance  coverage 
of  certain  [deposits  of  trust  funds.  The 
amendment  aimits  the  Insurance  coverage  to 
SIOO.OOO  per  ^rust  estate  for  trust  funds  held 
on  deposit  Hy  an  insured  depository  institu- 


tion as  trhstee  pursuant  to  irrevocable 
trusts.  When  such  trust  funds  are  deposited 
by  the  fiduciary  depository  institution  in  an- 
other insured  depository  Institution,  such 
trust  funds  [will  be  insured  up  to  $100,000  to 
the  depository  institution  according  to  each 
trust  estata.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Depbsit  Insurance  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  idopt  regulations  as  necessary  to 
clarify  the  insurance  coverage  under  section 
7(1)  and  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  reporting 
and  depositiing  the  trust  funds. 

Subsectiot  (b)(4)  of  section  101  directs  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Coriwratlon,  during  the  one  year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act,  to  review  the  present  capacities  and 
rights  in  wnich  deposit  accounts  are  main- 
tained and  for  which  deposit  insurance  cov- 
erage is  prcWided  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  At  the  end  of  the  one 
year  period,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  pro- 
mulgate regulations  that  provide  for  sepa- 
rate insurance  coverage  for  different  capac- 
ities and  rights  in  wtiich  deposit  accounts 
are  maintained,  if  a  determination  is  made 
by  the  Boand  of  Directors  that  such  separate 
insurance  goverage  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of]  protecting  small  depositors  and 
limiting  thfc  undue  expansion  of  deposit  in- 
surance coverage.  In  addition,  any  such  regu- 
lations mutt  be  consistent  with  the  insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
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y  regulations  promulgated  by 
f  Directors  under  this  paragraph 
effective  earlier  than  two  years 

of  enactment  of  the  Act. 
dments  made  under  subsections 
to  be  effective  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  except  that 
such  amenc^ents  will  not  apply  to  any  time 
deposit  that  is  entered  into  before  the  date 
of  enactmept  of  the  Act  and  that  matures 
wo  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
Act.  Such  deposits  will  continue 
d  under  current  insurance  provi- 
sions until  piaturity.  The  renewal  or  rollover 
of  a  time  deposit  after  the  new  provisions  be- 
come effective  will  trigger  the  new  pr6vi- 
sions  as  to  the  deposit  renewed  or  rolled 
"bver.  I 

Subsectiqn  (d)  of  section  101  requires  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
conduct  a  Itudy  on  the  feasibility  of  Imple- 
menting a  System  of  deposit  insurance  based 
on  systemwide  limitations  in  coverage  for 
each  depositor.  Insurance  under  this  system 
would  be  based  on  $1(X).000  per  depositor  with 
a  separate!  $100,000  for  retirement  savings. 
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The  study  is  to  be  conducted  In  conjunction 
with  such  consultants  and  technical  experts 
as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion determines  to  be  appropriate.  The  study 
is  to  include  a  detailed,  technical  analysis  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  the 
least  expensive  way  to  implement  such  a  sys- 
tem. As  part  of  the  study,  the  Corporation  is 
required  to  investigate,  review  and  evaluate 
the  following: 

(a)  the  data  systems  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  implement  the  system: 

(b)  the  reporting  burdens  of  such  a  system 
on  individual  depository  institutions; 

(c)  the  interface  with  existing  data  proc- 
essing systems  maintained  by  depository  in- 
stitutions; and 

(d)  the  use  of  a  selective  audit  of  depositors 
for  compliance  after  the  resolution  of  a 
failed  depository  institution. 

As  part  of  the  feasibility  study,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
is  required  to  conduct,  in  conjunction  with 
such  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
as  necessary,  a  survey  of  the  ownership  of 
deposits  held  by  individuals,  including  the 
dollar  amount  of  deposits  held,  the  type  of 
deposit  accounts  held  and  the  type  of  finan- 
cial institution  in  which  the  deposit  ac- 
counts are  held.  The  results  of  the  survey  are 
to  be  provided  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  not  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  for 
analysis  and  inclusion  in  the  feasibility 
study. 

Not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  is  required  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  findings 
made  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  fea- 
sibility study.  This  report  is  to  contain  rec- 
ommendations for  any  administrative  and 
legislative  action  as  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Cortwration  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  101  provides  for 
conforming  amendments  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  Paragraph  (1)  transfers 
language  now  found  in  section  3(m)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  section 
11(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
Paragraph  (2)  subjects  section  12(c)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  new  sec- 
tion 11(a)(1)(B)  of  the  same  Act. 

SECTION  lOJ.  DEPOSIT  SOUCHTATION  RESTRICTED 

Section  102  of  the  Act  amends  section  29  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
that  no  insured  depository  institution,  which 
does  not  meet  the  applicable  minimum  cap- 
ital requirements,  or  employee  of  any  such 
Institution,  may  engage,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. In  the  solicitation  of  deposits  by  of- 
fering rates  of  interest,  with  respect  to  such 
deposits,  which  are  significantly  higher  than 
the  prevailing  rates  of  Interest  offered  by 
other  insured  depository  Institutions  in  the 
institution's  normal  market  area.  The  insti- 
tution is  required  to  look  to  other  Institu- 
tions in  the  market  area  whether  or  not  they 
have  the  same  charter. 

The  amendment  essentially  retains  the 
definition  of  "employee"  found  in  current 
section  29  with  one  change.  The  term  "em- 
ployee" will  Include  employees  who  are  em- 
ployed either  full-time  or  part-time  by  a  de- 
pository institution.  The  amendment  made 
by  this  section  will  be  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  103.  LEAST-COST  RESOLUTION 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  the  Act 
amends  section  13(c)(4)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  require  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  use  the 
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least  costly  method  to  resolve  insured  depos- 
itory institutions.  Subsection  (aMl)  of  the 
Act  amends  section  13(c)(4)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  provide  as- 
sistance and  make  payments  only  in  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy  its  obli- 
gations to  a  depository  institution's  insured 
depositors  at  the  least-cost  to  the  affected 
deposit  insurance  fund  whether  by  insured 
deposit  payout,  insured  deposit  transfer,  or 
such  other  least-cost  method  as  determined 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  is  required  to  provide 
assistance  or  make  payments  to  satisfy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  depository  institution's 
liability  to  its  uninsured  depositors  if  the  as- 
sistance or  payments  would  be  least-cost 
method  of  resolving  the  institution. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  of  the  Act  adds  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (B)  to  section  13(c)(4)  which  sete 
forth  various  factors  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  Is  required  to  consider 
in  making  a  least-cost  determination.  New 
subparagraph  (B)  requires  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to:  evaluate  res- 
olution alternatives  on  a  present  value  basis 
using  a  realistic  discount  rate;  document 
that  evaluation;  retain  the  documentation 
for  not  less  than  five  years;  and  treat  the 
Federal  tax  revenues  that  the  Government 
would  forego  as  the  result  of  a  proposed 
transaction,  to  the  extent  reasonably  ascer- 
tainable, as  if  they  were  revenues  foregone 
by  the  affected  deposit  insurance  fund.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Is  required  to  determine  and  com- 
pare the  costs  of  assistance  or  liquidation  as 
of  the  date  on  which  It  makes  the  determina- 
tion to  provide  assistance  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  In  making  a  least- 
cost  determination,  however,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  is  not  permitted 
to  consider  the  Impact  of  a  transaction  on 
any  part  of  the  financial  system  other  than 
the  Institution  being  resolved. 

A  systemic  risk  determination  may  only 
be  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  any  assistance 
that  may  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  to  an  insured  deposi- 
tory Institution.  Under  new  subparagraph  (C) 
to  section  13(c)(4),  upon  a  joint  determina- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  would  be  unable 
to  resolve  an  Insured  depository  institution 
in  accordance  with  a  least  cost  determina- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  without  causing 
a  severe  adverse  impact  upon  the  financial 
system,  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  will  direct  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  provide  as- 
sistance or  make  payments  to  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  to  satls^  the  institu- 
tion's liability  to  its  depositors  or  take  such 
other  action  as  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  lessen  the  risk  posed  by  the  depository  in- 
stitution. 

Subsections  (b),  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  of  secUon 
103  amend  various  provisions  of  sections  II 
and  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
to  subject  asnd  conform  those  provisions  to 
the  least-cost  resolution  amendments  made 
to  secUon  13(c)(4)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  103  are 
to  become  effective  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 


SECTION  104.  RISK-BASED  ASSESSMENTS 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  amends  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  by  removing  the  minimum  0.15  percent 
assessment  rate  for  both  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  and  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  members. 

Subsection  (b)  redesignates  paragraph  9  of 
section  7(b)  as  paragraph  10  and  adds  a  new 
paragraph  9  requiring  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
to  establish  by  regulation  a  risk-based  as- 
sessment system  for  setting  insurance  pre- 
miums for  insured  depository  institutions. 
The  structure  of  the  risk-based  assessment 
system  must  provide  that  the  insurance  pre- 
mium paid  by  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion vary  according  to  the  degree  of  risk  the 
institution  poses  to  the  relevant  insurance 
fund. 

For  purposes  of  developing  the  assessment 
system,  the  Board  of  Directors  is  required  to 
establish  rates  based  on  categories  of  risk. 
These  risk  categories  must  use  the  ratio  of 
capital  to  risk-weighted  assets  for  the  in- 
sured depository  Institutions  as  the  fun- 
damental measure.  In  defining  categories, 
the  Board  may  also  consider  the  activities, 
assets,  and  liabilities  of  insured  depository 
institutions  and  any  other  risk  factors  the 
Board  of  Directors  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. The  ability  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  assess  members  of  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  is  limited  by  the  provisions  of  section 
7(b)(l)(C)(iii)  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  104  requires  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  promulgate  regulations 
within  18  months  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 
The  regulations  must  go  into  effect  no  later 
than  two  years  after  enactment. 

SECTION  lOS.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FEDERALLY 
INSURED  STATE  BANK  ACTrVlTIES 

Section  105(a)  amends  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  24  re- 
garding permissible  activities  for  federally 
insured  State  banks  and  their  subsidiaries. 
Section  24  retains  the  authority  given  to  the 
States  under  the  dual  banking  system  for 
State  bank  agency  activities  but,  as  in  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989  for  thrifts. 
State  bank  activities  as  principal  may  be 
limited  based  on  risk. 

Section  24(a)  provides  that,  beginning  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  State 
banks,  with  certain  exceptions,  generally 
may  not  engage  as  principal  in  any  activity 
impermissible  for  national  banks.  The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  may 
make  exceptions  to  the  rule  if  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  that  the  activity  would  not 
pose  a  significant  risk  to  the  insurance  fund 
and  the  bank  is  in  compliance  with  mini- 
mum capital  standards  established  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 

Section  24(b)  prohibits  State  banks  and 
their  subsidiaries  from  acquiring  or  retain- 
ing any  equity  Investment  of  a  type  not  per- 
missible for  national  banks.  An  exception  is 
made  to  this  rule  to  allow  State  banks  to 
own  subsidiaries  if  the  bank's  ownership  in- 
terest in  the  subsidiary  is  greater  than  SO 
percent. 

Section  24(b)  also  requires  a  State  bank 
that  holds  an  equity  investment  (other  than 
a  majority-owned  subsidiary)  impermissible 
under  this  Act  to  divest  as  soon  as  prudently 
possible,  but  in  no  event  later  than  five 
years  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  However, 
a  bank  with  a  nonconforming  equity  invest- 
ment, as  a  result  of  this  Act.  will  not  be 
found  to  be  in  violation  within  the  five-year 
divestment  period  if  it  complies  with  the  dl- 
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vestment  procedures  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  24(c)  requires,  beginning  one  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  subsidiaries  of 
State  banks  generally  to  maintain  parity  of 
activity  engaged  in  as  principal  with  subsidi- 
aries of  national  banks.  The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make 
exceptions  for  State  bank  subsidiaries  if  the 
Corporation  determines  that  engaging  in  an 
activity  impermissible  for  national  bank 
subsidiaries  would  not  pose  a  significant  risk 
to  the  insurance  fund  and  that  the  bank  is  in 
compliance  with  minimum  capital  stand- 
ards. No  subsidiary  of  a  State  bank,  however, 
is  permitted  to  engage  in  insurance  or  secu- 
rities underwriting  that  is  not  permissible 
for  a  national  bank. 

Section  24(d)  provides  that  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  must  make  de- 
terminations under  section  24  through  regu- 
lations and  orders. 

Section  24(e)  defines  the  term  "activity" 
to  include  acquiring  or  retaining  any  invest- 
ment. For  purposes  of  section  24,  the  term 
"State  bank"  is  deflned  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  include 
any  bank,  banking  association,  trust  com- 
pany, savings  bank,  industrial  bank,  cooper- 
ative bank  and  any  other  banking  associa- 
tion that  receives  deposits,  other  than  trust 
funds,  and  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  operating  under  District  of  Co- 
lumbia law  (except  a  national  bank). 

Section  24(0  clarifies  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Offlce  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision, and  any  State  authority  may  impose 
more  stringent  activity  restrictions  than  are 
provided  in  section  24.  Section  105(b)  also 
amends  section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  authorize  specifically  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which 
will  be  responsible  for  regulating  all  State 
banks,  to  impose  more  stringent  activity  re- 
strictions on  State  banks  consistent  with 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

SECTION  106.  EXAMINATIONS 

Subsection  (a)  expands  the  current  exam- 
ination authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  member  banks  by  amend- 
ing section  U(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  include  any  bank  or  branch  of  a  foreign 
bank  for  which  the  Board  is  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency. 

Subsection  (a)(1)(A)  amends  section  11(a)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating  former  para- 
graph (2)  as  paragraph  (3).  New  paragraph  (2) 
requires  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  conduct  annual  on- 
site  examinations  of  such  banks  and 
branches  of  foreign  banks.  For  banks  and 
foreign  bank  branches  that  have  assets  of 
less  than  S1,000.(X)0,CIOO  and  are  in  compliance 
with  required  capital  standards,  the  Board 
must  conduct  examinations  at  least  once 
every  eighteen  months,  but  may  examine 
them  more  frequently. 

Subsection  (a)(lKB)  amends  section  11(a)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  at  paragraph  (3),  as 
redesignated,  to  require  that  reports  made  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  other  than  those  for  monetary 
control  purposes,  be  made  through  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Board 
for  insured  credit  unions,  and  a  State  officer 
or  agency  designated  by  the  Board  for  State 
banks  and  savings  associations  and  credit 
anions  that  are  not  federally  insured. 


Subsec  ion  (aK2)(A)  amends  section  9  of 
the  Fede  al  Reserve  Act  to  permit  the  Board 
of  Gover  lors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  exami  le  affiliates  of  those  banks  and  for- 
eign baa  i  branches  for  which  the  Board  is 
the  appn  ipriate  Federal  banking  agency  and 
which  aie  not  part  of  a  holding  company. 
The  SCO]  e  of  the  Board's  examination  au- 
thority I  or  such  affiliates  parallels  the  au- 
thority <  f  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision  in  section 
323(d)  anp  323(g)(2)  of  this  Act.  The  Board's 
authority  to  examine  banks  and  branches 
and  the]'  affiliates  within  a  holding  com- 
pany structure  is  set  forth  in  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

Subsection  (a)(2)(B)  amends  section  9  of 
the  Fede  ral  Reserve  Act  to  allow  the  Board 
of  Gover  lors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  assesi  the  expense  of  examinations  of  af- 
filiates %^ainst  the  afflliated  bank  or  branch. 
The  amendment  also  permits  the  Board  to 
require  in  affiliated  bank  to  surrender  its 
Federal  Reserve  stock  and  forfeit  its  mem- 
bership ix  the  Federal  Reserve  System  if  the 
affiliate  refuses  to  be  examined  or  to  provide 
requested  information  in  connection  with  an 
examina  ;ion  or  if  the  bank  refuses  to  pay  its 
examina  :ion  assessment. 

Subsec  tion  (b)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  this  SI  ction  shall  become  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1 193. 
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SECTION  lOT.  MARKET  VALUE  AND  OTHER 
DISCLOSURE 

This  s4ction  provides  for  supplemental  fair 
market   ralue  disclosures  and  disclosure  of 
audit  rei  orts  by  depository  institutions. 
Subsection  (a)  would  require  the  appro- 
Federal  banking  agencies  and  the  Se- 
and   Exchange   Commission   to  de- 
jofetly  a  method  by  which  banks  would 
supplemental  disclosures  of  the  fair 
lvalue  of  their  assets  and  liabilities 
to  those  assets  and  liabilities 
whic^  a  fair  market  value  could  reason- 
ietermined)  in  financial  statements 
r  iports  filed  with  those  agencies.  This 
only  requires  supplemental   disclo- 
does  not  require  a  change  in  ac- 
standards.  This  method  must  be  de- 
xrithin  one  year  of  enactment  of  this 
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assets  by  reqalring  the  double-counted  assets 
to  be  expensefl  over  a  twelve-year  period. 

Subsection  I  (a)  amends  section  201(b)(8)  of 
the  Federal  (fredit  Union  Act,  pertaining  to 
application  for  insurance  of  member  ac- 
counts, to  raqulre  newly  chartered  Federal 
credit  unionsland  credit  unions  converting  to 
National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund 
coverage  to  pake  an  Initial  capitalization 
payment  (forfnerly  called  a  "deposit")  to  the 
National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund 
and  to  pay  a  capitalization  adjustment  and 
the  required  [deposit  insurance  premium.  To 
avoid  diluting  the  equity  ratio  for  credit 
unions  already  in  the  National  Credit  Union 
Share  Insuraiice  Fund,  the  initial  capitaliza- 
tion payment  will  equal  the  current  equity 
ratio  of  the  Fund  times  the  total  Insurable 
shares  of  th^  applicant.  The  initial  capital- 
ization musq  be  expensed  annually  by  the 
credit  union  bver  a  12-year  period  with  mini- 
mum payments  each  year  in  an  amount 
equal  to  one4twelfth  of  the  total  initial  cap- 
italization payment.  Amounts  expensed  in  a 
single  year  i^  excess  of  the  required  amount 
will  reduce  ^e  amount  due  in  future  years. 
The  Nations^  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board  is  auttiorized  to  prescribe  procedures 
for  expensing  the  initial  capitalization. 

SubsectionI  (b)(1)  amends  section  202(b)(1) 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  require  an 
insured  credit  union  to  include  in  its  annual 
certified  statement  the  capitalization  ad- 
justment ainount  due  to  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  thf  amount  of  insurance  premium 
^ear  and  any  other  information 
Oedit  Union  Administration 
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Subsection  (b)  amends  section  7(a)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  by  adding  a 
new  pai  igraph  (9)  requiring  insured  deposi- 
tory ins  dilutions  to  supply  their  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  with  copies  of  their 
audit  re  x>rts  (including  any  qualifications  to 
those  I  Bports),  management  letters,  and 
other  n  ports  within  15  days  after  they  are 
received  by  the  banks.  Banks  are  also  re- 
quired 1 3  provide  written  notification  to  the 
appropr  ate  Federal  banking  agency  of  a 
change  n  their  independent  auditors  and  the 
reasons  for  any  change.  Notification  is  re- 
quired 1 1thin  15  calendar  days  of  the  change. 

SECTION  lOS.  CAPITAL  STANDARDS  AND  INTEREST 
RATE  RISK 

This  iectlon  requires  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bai  king  agencies  to  develop  a  system  to 
monito)  interest  rate  risk  and  incorjwrate 
interest  rate  risk  into  the  risk-based  capital 
standar  Is.  No  later  than  one  year  after  en- 
actmem  of  this  Act,  the  agencies  must  Issue 
regulati  ons  implementing  the  system,  and 
the  regulations  must  take  effect  no  later 
than  twp  years  after  enactment. 

SBCTIONjlOe.  REQUIREMENT  TO  EXPENSE  DEPOSIT 
WITH  HATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  SHARE  INSUR- 
ANCE :  TJND 

This  lection  eliminates  the  double  count- 
ing of  i^urance  fund  assets  and  credit  union 
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SubsectionI  (b)(2)  amends  subsection  (c)  of 
section  202  ^f  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
to  provide  ft>r  annual  payments  to  and  re- 
bates from  _die  National  Credit  Union  Share 
Insurance  Fiind.  Subsection  (cKD  requires 
insured  credit  unions  to  pay  to  the  National 
Credit  Uniot  Share  Insurance  Fund,  under 
procedures  eetablished  by  the  National  Cred- 
it Union  A4ministration  Board,  an  annual 
cap! tallza tied  adjustment  (formerly  called  a 
"deposit")  eiiual  to  one  percent  of  any  in- 
crease in  ftifi  credit  union's  insured  shares 
over  the  pridr  year.  Any  insured  credit  union 
with  a  declli  e  in  insured  shares  over  those  of 
the  prior  y«  ir  will  receive  a  refund  equal  to 
one  percent  of  the  decline.  Amended  sub- 
section (c)(  I)  does  not  represent  a  sub- 
stantive chapge  from  former  law. 

Subsectiod  (b)(2)  also  amends  section  202  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  at  subsection 
(c)(2)  to  require  that  insured  credit  unions 
pay  to  the  national  Credit  Union  Share  In- 
surance Fun  l,  in  addition  to  a  capitalization 
adjustment  md  pursuant  to  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  tlie  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Bc&rd,  an  annual  premium  in  an 
amount  sufC  dent  to  maintain  the  Fund's  eq- 
uity at  a  minimum  level  of  1.25  percent. 
Under  former  law,  the  required  premium 
equalled  on(i- twelfth  of  one  percent  of  total 
insured  shaies  in  the  credit  union.  The  pre- 
mium must  be  in  proportion  to  the  insured 
shares  of  eiich  credit  union.  If  the  equity 
level  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Share  In- 
surance Fund  substantially  declines  below 
1.25  percent  in  a  given  year,  the  National 
Credit  Unidn  Administration  Board  may 
allow  replenishment  to  the  minimum  level 
over  a  perio  I  longer  than  one  year. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  further  amends  section 
202  of  the  federal  Credit  Union  Act  at  sub- 
section (c)(3|)  to  provide  for  rebates  to  the  In- 
sured credit!  unions  if  the  equity  of  the  Na- 
tional Cred  t  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund 
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ceeds  1.5  percent)  at  the  close  of  a  given  in- 
surance year  and  any  loans  to  the  Fund  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  interest  on 
those  loans  have  been  repaid.  The  rebate 
shall  bring  the  Fund  down  to  ita  normal  op- 
erating level  and  be  in  proportion  to  each  in- 
sured credit  union's  insured  shares. 

Subsections  (b)(3)  and  (4)  make  conforming 
amendments  to  section  202(d)  through  (g)  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

Subsection  (b)(5)  redefines,  at  subsection 
(hK2)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  the 
Fund's  "normal  operating  level"  to  mean  a 
level  of  Fund  equity,  based  on  market  value 
accounting,  equal  to  1.3  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  Insured  shares  in  all  insured  cred- 
it unions,  or  such  other  level  as  determined 
by  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board,  but  such  level  may  not  be  below  1.25 
percent  or  exceed  1.5  percent.  Current  law 
imposes  a  ceiling  of  1.3  and  gives  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Board 
discretion  in  setting  a  floor. 

Subsection  (b)(6)  adds  a  new  subsection  (i) 
to  section  202  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  requiring  that  insured  credit  unions  ex- 
I>ense  annually  their  deposits  on  one  percent, 
maintained  with  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board  pursuant  to  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984  (P.L.  98-369),  over  a 
period  of  12  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  At  least  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  deposit  of  each  Insured  credit  union,  as 
calculated  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  must  be  expensed  each  year,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board.  If  more  than  one- 
twelfth  is  expensed  in  a  given  year,  treat- 
ment of  further  payments  will  reduce  the 
amount  due  in  future  years  and  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  Board  direction. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments to  section  203(b)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act. 

SubtiUe  C— Reinsurance  Demonstration  Project 

SECTION  116.  REINSURANCE  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT. 

This  section  requires  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  CorjKsration,  in  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Treasury,  to  establish  a 
reinsurance  demonstration  project  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  would  be  feasible  to  develop 
a  private  reinsurance  system  to  help  price 
risk-based  premiums. 

Subsection  (a)  defines  the  project  as  con- 
sisting of  a  sample  of  private  reinsurers  and 
insured  depository  institutions  that  would 
simulate  or  could  even  engage  in,  if  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  actual  reinsurance  trans- 
actions. To  reflect  how  the  system  would  ac- 
tually work,  the  project  must  Include,  at  a 
minimum,  the  following  steps  that  would  be 
taken  in  an  actual  reinsurance  transaction: 
establish  the  pricing  structure  for  risk-based 
premiums,  prepare  insurance  contracts,  and 
identify  and  obtain  the  information  needed 
to  evaluate  and  monitor  risk  in  a  given  in- 
sured depository  institution. 

Subsection  (a)  also  establishes  a  Reinsur- 
ance Demonstration  Project  Committee, 
comprised  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  a  representative  of  each  of 
the  private  reinsurers  and  depository  insti- 
tutions participating  in  the  project,  to  ana- 
lyze and  review  the  results  of  the  project  and 
report  those  results  to  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  Reinsur- 
ance Demonstration  Project  Committee  re- 
port to  Congress,  within  one  year  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  on  the  feasibility  of  a  pri- 
vate reinsurance  system.  The  report  must  in- 
clude whether  the  private  insurers  have  suf- 
ficient Interest  and  the  capacity  to  partici- 


pate in  such  a  system,  whether  public  policy 
goals  can  be  satisified  by  such  a  system,  and 
any  recommendations  for  administrative  and 
legislative  action  necessary  to  establish  such 
a  system. 

Title  n— Financial  Services  Modernization 

Title  n  contains  the  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  and  other 
laws  that  are  necessary  to  implement  the 
Treasury  recommendation  to  strengthen  the 
financial  system  and  improve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  nation's  banks  by  permitting 
banks  to  affiliate  with  a  broad  range  of  fi- 
nancial firms  through  the  formation  of  fi- 
nancial services  holding  companies  (FSHCs), 
which  in  turn  will  be  permitted  to  be  owned 
or  controlled  by  commercial  businesses  so 
long  as  the  subsidiary  banks  remain  well 
capitalized.  Subtitle  A,  which  contains  the 
Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991  (the  FSHCA),  amends  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  to  permit  banks  to  affiliate 
through  FSHCs  with  securities,  insurance, 
and  other  companies  that  engage  In  activi- 
ties determined  to  be  of  a  financial  nature. 
The  FSHCA  contains  a  number  of  safeguards, 
described  in  greater  detail  below,  which  will 
assure  that  the  broader  range  of  i>ermitted 
affiliations  does  not  expose  the  taxpayer  to 
greater  risk  through  the  Federal  safety  net. 

Subtitle  B  includes  amendments  to  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  conform  provisions  in  these  laws  re- 
lating to  permitted  activities  for  banks.  Sub- 
title C  covers  non-banking  activities  of  for- 
eign banks  in  the  United  States. 

Subtitle  D  amends  the  various  securities 
laws,  including  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  to  revise 
applicability  of  the  securities  laws  to  banks. 
Subtitle  E  provides  for  a  new  system  for  su- 
pervising banks  based  primarily  on  their 
capital  levels.  In  particular,  based  on  the 
capital  level  and  the  financial  condition  of  a 
given  bank,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  are  authorized  to  take  various  man- 
datory and  discretionary  supervisory  actions 
with  respect  to  banks  and  comjianies  that 
control  banks. 

Finally,  Subtitle  F  expands  the  authority 
of  banks  to  branch  interstate. 

SubtiUe  A— Financial  Services  Holding 
Companies 

Subtitle  A  provides  a  new  framework  for 
ownership  of  banks.  It  creates  a  new  Finan- 
cial Service  Holding  Company  Act  through 
amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  and  new  provisions.  The  FSHCA 
will  be  effective  on  January  1, 1993. 

The  FSHCA  is  crafted  to  (1)  encourage 
ownership  of  well  capitalized  banks  by  pro- 
viding expanded  activities  and  exi>edited  reg- 
ulatory procedures  for  holding  companies 
that  have  such  banks  and  (2)  streamline  reg- 
ulatory procedures  and  reduce  regulatory 
burdens  for  all  holding  companies  by  placing 
the  emphasis  of  regulation  on  the  insured 
bank.  This  is  achieved  by  the  integration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  FSHCA  and  the  Prompt 
Corrective  Action  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  so  that  the  expansion 
of  activities  and  the  availability  of  the  expe- 
dited regulatory  procedures  under  the 
FSHCA  is  dependent  on  the  capitalization  of 
the  banks  in  the  holding  company  while  any 
deterioration  of  bank  capital  is  subject  to 
corrective  action  which  may  include  impos- 
ing requirements  on  the  holding  company. 

The  FSHCA  provides  for  two  different 
types  of  holding  companies.  The  first,  finan- 
cial services  holding  companies,  will  be  able 
to  directly  own  banks  and  engage  in  certain 
activities  as  defined  in  the  FSHCA.  These 


holding  companies  replace  bank  holding 
companies.  Financial  services  holding  com- 
panies will  be  permitted  to  engage  directly 
in  the  activities  currently  permissible  for 
bank  holding  companies  except  that  a  bank 
will  not  be  able  to  be  a  holding  company. 
In  addition,  if  a  holding  company  is  a  Zone 

1  financial  services  holding  company  which 
means  that  80%  of  the  banks  it  controls  are 
in  Zone  1  (the  highest  Zone  of  capital)  and 
the  remaining  20%  of  the  banks  are  in  Zone 
2,  the  holding  company  also  can  engage 
through  subsidiaries  (but  not  bank  subsidi- 
aries with  certain  exceptions)  in  securities, 
insurance,  and  activities  deemed  by  the  aj)- 
proprlate  Federal  banking  agencies  to  be  of  a 
financial  nature.  Holding  companies  in  Zone 

2  that  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  mak- 
ing substantial  progress  in  becoming  a  Zone 
1  company  also  can  engage  In  the  expanded 
securities,  insurance,  and  financial  activi- 
ties. Zone  1  financial  services  holding  com- 
panies, but  not  the  Zone  2  companies,  also 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  expedited 
regulatory  procedures  for  approval  of  bank 
and  savings  association  acquisitions  and  of 
nonbanking  activities. 

The  second  type  of  holding  company  is  a 
diversified  holding  company,  which  can  en- 
gage in  any  activity  but  cannot  own  or  con- 
trol a  bank  directly.  Diversified  holding 
comi>anies  can  only  own  or  control  a  bank 
indirectly  through  ownership  or  control  of  a 
financial  services  holding  company. 

SECTION  an.  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  HOLDINO 
COMPANIES 

This  section  amends  the  definitions  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1966  to  incorporate  descriptions  of  the  orga- 
nizations to  which  the  FSHCA  will  apply. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  amends  section  ataxi)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  delete  the 
definition  of  "bank  holding  company"  and 
replace  it  with  definitions  of  "financial  serv- 
ices holding  company"  and  "diversified  hold- 
ing company".  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  that,  after  the  FSHCA  becomes  effective, 
all  companies  that  control  banks  will  be 
known  as  financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies rather  than  bank  holding  companies.  In 
addition,  companies  that  control  financial 
services  holding  companies  and  engage  in  ac- 
tivities not  permitted  for  financial  services 
holding  companies  will  be  known  as  diversi- 
fied holding  companies. 

The  definition  of  "financial  services  hold- 
ing company"  includes  any  company  which 
has  control  over  a  bank  but  that  is  not  a  di- 
versified holding  company.  The  intent  is 
that  financial  services  holding  companies 
will  only  be  allowed  to  engage  in  activities 
pursuant  to  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  while  diversified  holding  com- 
panies can  engage  in  any  acUvlty.  Compa- 
nies that  control  a  bank  through  a  financial 
services  holding  company  and  are  engaged 
only  in  activities  permissible  for  financial 
services  holding  companies  will  themselves 
be  financial  services  holding  companies. 

The  definition  of  "diversified  holding  com- 
pany" refers  to  any  company,  other  than  a 
bank  or  a  foreign  bank,  that  has  control  over 
a  bank  through  a  financial  services  holding 
company  and  is  engaged  in  or  controls  a 
company  engaged  in  activities  not  permis- 
sible for  financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies. Consequently,  companies  engaged  in 
commercial  activities  can  control  a  bank  but 
only  through  ownership  of  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  amends  secUon  2(aX5Xa) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to 
delete  a  provision  that  by  its  own  terms  has 
expired. 
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Subsection  (a)(3)  amends  section  2(f)  of  the 
Bank  HoldlnR  Company  Act  of  1956  to  In- 
clude a  definition  of  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies are  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision. The  determination  of  which  agency 
will  be  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  for  a  particular  holding  company  is 
based  on  the  charter  of  the  largest  bank  sub- 
sidiary In  the  holding  company  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  Title  m  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer  Choice 
Act  of  1991.  The  definition  of  "Board"  has 
not  been  amended  because  there  are  ref- 
erences to  the  actions  taken  by  the  "Board" 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  which 
will  remain  in  the  FSHCA. 

Subsection  (aK4)  adds  eight  new  defini- 
tions to  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  These  definitions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Securities  Affiliate.  A  securities  affili- 
ate is  defined  as  any  company  controlled  by 
a  financial  services  holding  company  and  en- 
gaged in  the  activities  permissible  under 
4(c)<15).  The  term  does  not  include  compa- 
nies engaged  in  activities  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(c)(8). 

(2)  Insurance  Affiliate.  An  insurance  affili- 
ate is  defined  as  any  company  controlled  by 
a  financial  services  holding  company  and  en- 
gaged in  activities  permitted  under  4(c)(16). 
which  includes  insurance  underwriting  and 
brokerage.  The  term  does  not  include  compa- 
nies engaged  in  activities  authorised  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(c)(8). 

(3)  Foreign  bank.  The  term  "foreign  bank" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  has  under 
section  1(b)(7)  of  the  International  Banking 
Act.  It  means  any  organization  organized 
under  the  laws  of  another  country  or  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands that  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
banking. 

(4)  Insured  depository  institution.  The 
term  "Insured  depository  institution"  in- 
cludes any  insured  bank  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  3<h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  and  any  insured  Institution. 
The  latter  term  is  defined  in  section  2(j)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  mean  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association,  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank,  a  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, a  Federal  savings  bank,  a  buHding 
and  loan  association,  savings  and  loan  or 
homestead  association  or  a  cooperative 
bank,  the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
A  definition  of  insured  depository  institution 
has  been  added  because  in  general  the  provi- 
sions of  the  FSHCA  that  apply  to  banks  also 
will  apply  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
owned  by  a  financial  service  holding  com- 
pany. 

(5)  Zone  1  and  Zone  2.  The  terms  Zone  1  and 
Zone  2  refer  to  the  highest  capitAl  zones  de- 
fined in  section  35  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  These  zone  classifications  gen- 
erally determine  the  permissible  activities 
for  financial  services  holding  companies. 

(6)  Zone  1  Financial  Services  Holding  Com- 
pany. The  term  Zone  1  financial  services 
holding  company  means  any  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  that  qualifies  as  a 
Zone  1  financial  services  holding  company 
pursuant  to  section  35(d)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  that  is,  holding  com- 
panies that  have  well-capitalized  banks. 

(7)  Functional  Regulator.  The  term  func- 
tional regulator  is  defined  as  the  Federal  or 


State  regiilator  that  has  supervisory  author- 
ity concefnlng  the  activities  of  a  non-bank- 
ing company  that  is  part  of  a  financial  serv- 
ices holdBig  company.  The  functional  regu- 
lator for  fi  securities  affiliate  is  the  Securi- 
ties and  ^change  Commission  and  for  an  in- 
surance affiliate  is  the  state  insurance  com- 
missionerl 

(8)  New!  Financial  Activity.  The  term  new 
financial  activity  means  any  activity  au- 
thorized fursuant  to  section  4(c)(8)  after  the 
effective  iate  of  the  Financial  Services  Hold- 
ing Comaany  Act  and  securities  and  insur- 
ance actUrities  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  (15) 
or  (16)  rekpectively.  It  does  not  Include  any 
activitiea  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of]  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pursu- 
ant to  tke  closely  related  standard  under 
section  4k:)(8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  prion  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

(9)  Qualified  Financial  Activity.  The  term 
qualified  jflnancial  activity  means  those  ac- 
tivities jauthorized  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)(8),  (cl(15),  and  (c)(16).  The  term  qualified 
financial  factivities  Includes  those  activities 
authorizetl  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  {leserve  System  pursuant  to  the 
closely  related  standard  under  4(cX8)  of  the 
Bank  Holfilng  Company  Act  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  ODmpany  Act  of  1991. 

(10)  Fiifincial  Affiliate.  The  term  financial 
affiliate  tneans  any  company  that  is  con- 
trolled bi  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany that  is  engaged  in  the  United  States  in 
qualified  I  finaxicial  activities  and  any  com- 
pany controlled  by  a  diversified  holding  com- 
pany thai  is  engaged  In  similar  activities. 

SEOnON  202.  ACQUISITION  OF  BANKS 

Section  202  amends  the  application  proce- 
dures in  iection  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  for  bank  acquisitions.  It 
also  appUes  to  acquisitions  of  savings  and 
loan  assdciations  by  financial  services  hold- 
ing companies.  This  represents  a  different 
approacUthan  under  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Ac^  in  which  the  acquisitions  of  sav- 
ings and]  loan  associations  were  included  in 
the  provisions  of  section  4  dealing  with  non- 
banking  ictivlties.  The  amendments  add  new 
expedite^  procedures  for  acquisitions  of  in- 
sured depository  institutions  by  Zone  1  fi- 
nancial service  holding  companies  and  new 
procedures  for  acquisitions  of  financial  serv- 
ices holding  companies  by  diversified  holding 
companies. 

The  grandfather  provisions  in  section  2  of 
the  BanM  Holding  Company  Act  that  except 
certain  institutions  from  the  definition  of 
bank  will  remain  in  the  FSHCA.  Any  loss  of 
the  grandfather  exception  pursuant  to  the 
current  provisions  will  result  in  the  parent 
companjn  becoming  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing comi^ny  to  the  same  extent  as  a  loss  of 
the  grandfather  provision  would  have  caused 
such  parent  company  to  become  a  bank  hold- 
ing comaany. 

Subseaion  (a)(1)(A)  amends  section  3(a)  to 
make  It  [unlawful  for  any  bank  or  savings 
and  loaq  association  to  become  a  financial 
services  holding  comjnny  or  a  diversified 
holding  Company.  This  changes  current  law 
which  permits  banks  to  be  holding  compa- 
nies. This  does  not  apply  to  foreign  banks 
with  insured  branches  in  the  United  States, 
which  wAuld  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  bar 
because  they  are  defined  to  be  insured  banks. 

SubseAion  (a)(l)<B)  amends  section  3(a)(3) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  which 
prohlbita  the  acquisition  of  more  than  5*/e  of 
a  bank  Without  the  prior  approval  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  to  encom- 
pass acqtilsitlons  of  insured  depository  Insti- 
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tutlons,  financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies, or  diver  lified  holding  companies.  This 
because  branches  are  legally 
part  of  the  fc  reign  bank  and  foreign  banks 
that  do  not  t^ke  advantage  of  the  new  finan- 
of  the  FSHCA  are  permitted 
to  own  banks  idirectly,  as  under  present  law. 
Subsection  (a)(1)(C)  amends  section  3(a)(3) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  provide 
that  companies  that  were  bank  holding  com- 
panies on  December  31,  1992  will  be  financial 
services  holding  companies  as  of  January  1, 
1993  without  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  federal  banking  agency.  This 
exemption  is  ^  one-time  exemption  for  bank 
holding  compfinies  becoming  financial  serv- 
ices holding  companies  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  It  applies  to  both 
companies  regulated  as  bank  holding  compa- 
nies and  nontbank  bank  holding  companies 
which  will  be  {financial  services  holding  com- 
panies after  tiie  effective  date  of  the  Finan- 
cial Servicesi  Holding  Company  Act,  but 
Intain  their  exempt  status. 
(a)(1)(D)  permits  reorganiza- 
Into  holding  companies  with- 
the  prior  approval  of  the  ap- 
iral  bank  agency  If,  after  the 
the  bank's  shareholders  will 
lally  the  same  proportional 
in  the  holding  company  as 
le  bank,  the  bank  meets  the  re- 
tr  Zone  1  or  Zone  2  capital,  the 
iny  only  engages  in  managing 
ig  banks  or  insured  institutions 
after  the  reorganization  and  the  holding 
company  provides  30  days  prior  written  no- 
tice. 

Subsection  (a)(2)(A)  makes  technical 
amendments  Ito  the  notice  and  hearing  re- 
quirements iA  section  3<b)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing CompanyJAct  to  provide  that  the  appro- 
priate Federil  banking  agency  will  notify 
the  other  apiropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy and  the  SJtate  banking  supervisor.  If  ai>- 
propriate.  whfen  it  receives  an  application  for 
a  bank  acquisition.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  ComMiny  Act  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  to  notify  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Ctlrrency  and  the  State  banking 
supervisor  upon  receipt  of  an  application  to 
lonal  bank  or  State  bank  as  ap- 
ider  the  Financial  Services 
Ipany  Act  there  may  be  in- 
rhich  the  appropriate  Federal 
icy  for  a  particular  holding 
It  notify  the  other  appropriate 
lug  agency  because  an  applica- 
tion has  been!  received  to  acquire  a  bank  sub- 
ject to  the  latter's  authority.  The  amend- 
ment will  iitsure  that  such  notification  is 
provided. 

Subsection 
amendment 
troller  of  th 
the  other  api 
cy. 

Subsection 
an  approprial 


which  will  ma 
Subsection 
tions  pf  banli 
out  obtaining 
propriate  Fed 
reorganizatiof: 
have  substan 
share  interea 
they  had  in  tl 
quirements  fq 
liolding  comp 
and  controUl^ 


acquire  a  nat 
propriate. 
Holding  Cor 
stances  in 
banking  agefi 
company  mu 
Federal  banli 


(a)(2)(B)  makes  a  technical 
^placing  the  reference  to  Comp- 

Currency  with  a  reference  to 
■opriate  Federal  banking  agen- 


(a)(3)  amends  the  factors  that 
Federal  banking  agency  can 
consider  In  Evaluating  a  bank  acquisition, 
merger,  or  cbnsolidation  under  the  FSHCA 
to  include  tht  safety  and  soundness  of  the  in- 
sured depository  institution  to  be  acquired 
or  of  the  insured  depository  institutions  that 
are  currently  controlled  by  the  holding  com- 
pany. 

Subsection!  (a)(4)(A)  redesignates  certain 
subsections  df  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  following  new  section  establishing  expe- 
dited proce^ires  for  acquisitions  of  addi- 
tional banks  by  Zone  1  financial  services 
holding  combanies  and  acquisitions  involv- 
ing dlversifiep  holding  companies. 
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Subsection  (aK4)(B)  establishes  expedited 
procedures  for  acquisitions  of  additional  in- 
sured depository  institutions  by  Zone  1  fi- 
nancial services  holding  companies.  The  ex- 
pedited procedures  provide  for  a  shorter  time 
period  for  consideration  of  the  application. 
The  other  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy and  the  State  banking  supervisors  have  21 
days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion from  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  to  reconunend  disapproval.  The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  has  45 
days  to  act  on  the  application  from  the  date 
a  complete  application  is  received.  If  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  fails  to 
act.  the  application  will  be  considered  ap- 
proved. The  45-day  period  can  be  extended  if 
the  other  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy or  the  State  banking  supervisor  rec- 
ommends disapproval  for  one  of  the  reasons 
established  in  the  FSHCA.  If  one  of  the  other 
agencies  recommends  disapproval,  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  must  follow 
the  regular  procedures  for  a  hearing.  The 
time  period  can  also  be  waived  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  acquisition. 

The  grounds  for  disapproval  are  the  cur- 
rent anticompetitive  provisions  and  the  safe- 
ty and  soundness  of  the  institutions  to  be  ac- 
quired and  the  Institutions  controlled  by  the 
holding  company.  The  application  can  also 
be  disapproved  if  the  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  does  not  or  would  not  continue 
to  qualify  as  a  Zone  1  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  or  if  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  finds  that  such  an  acquisi- 
tion is  not  consistent  with  the  convenience 
or  needs  of  the  community. 

Subsection  (a)(4)(B)  also  provides  that  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may  not 
permit  any  acquisition,  merger,  or  consoli- 
dation of  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany that  involves  a  diversified  holding  com- 
pany, including  an  application  by  a  company 
to  become  a  diversified  holding  company,  un- 
less the  diversified  holding  company  will  be- 
come or  is  in  Zone  1  and  any  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  transaction  must  be  a  Zone  1  company  as 
a  result  of  the  transaction.  Consequently,  a 
diversified  holding  company  could  acquire  a 
financial  services  holding  company  that  is 
not  in  Zone  1°,  however,  as  part  of  the  acqui- 
sition, the  diversifled  holding  company  must 
take  the  stepe  necessary  to  raise  the  capital 
of  the  financial  services  holding  company  to 
Zone  1.  The  same  factors  used  to  evaluate 
bank  acquisitions  are  applicable  to  acquisi- 
tions of  financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies. 

The  limits  on  the  exemption  for  companies 
that  own  non-bank  banks  in  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  will  remain  in  place  in- 
cluding the  restrictions  and  limitations  on 
activities.  As  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  if  a  non-bank  bank  holding  comiiany 
wants  to  change  or  in  fact  changes  its  activi- 
ties in  a  manner  that  is  not  contemplated  by 
its  grandfather  provisions,  it  will  either  have 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  FSHCA 
or  divest  the  bank. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

SECTION  an.  INTERESTS  IN  NONBANKING 
OROANIZATIONS 

Section  308  replaces  the  current  closely  re- 
lated standard  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  for  determining  whether  an  activity  is 
permissible  for  bank  holding  companies  with 
a  standard  that  requires  a  determination  of 
whether  the  activity  is  of  a  financial  nature. 
In  additiOB  Um  section  replaces  the  applica- 
tion procedures  concerning  non ban  king  ac- 
tivities and   adds  expedited  procedures  for 


Zone  I,  financial  services  holding  companies 
that  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  securi- 
ties, insurance,  or  other  activities.  The  sec- 
tion also  authorizes  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  adopt  funding  firewalls. 

Paragraph  (a)(2)(B)  amends  subparagraph 
4(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Osmpany  Act 
to  provide  that  financial  services  holding 
companies  cannot  be  banks.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  deleting  the  phrase  "of  banking 
or"  from  the  description  of  activities  that 
are  permissible  for  holding  companies.  For- 
eign banks  that  are  bank  holding  companies 
are  permitted  to  carry  on  banking  activity 
in  the  United  States  if  they  own  a  bank,  if 
such  activity  is  otherwise  permitted  through 
a  branch  or  agency  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101  et  seg.).  This  is  necessary 
because  branches  are  legally  a  part  of  the 
foreign  bank  and  would  be  barred  firom  con- 
trolling banks  without  the  exception. 

Subsection  (a)(2)(C)  provides  that  financial 
services  holding  companies  themselves  may 
only  engage  directly  in  activities  that  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  pursuant  to  the 
closely  related  standard  in  section  4(c)(8)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Financial 
services  holding  companies  themselves  will 
not  be  permitted  to  engage  directly  in  any 
new  activities  that  may  be  approved  under 
the  "financial  nature"  standard  or  in  the  se- 
curities or  insurance  activities  authorized 
pursuant  to  4(c)(15)  and  4(c)(16)  respectively. 

However,  insurance  companies  organized  in 
mutual  form  or  as  reciprocal  inter-insurance 
exchanges  will  be  able  to  be  financial  serv- 
ices holding  companies.  The  reason  for  the 
exception  for  these  types  of  insurance  com- 
panies is  that  they  are  organized  in  mutual 
form  and  therefore  cannot  be  owned  by  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  as  a  sub- 
sidiary pursuant  to  section  4(c)(16).  All  of  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  that  would 
apply  to  the  insurance  affiliate  would  apply 
to  a  holding  company  engaged  In  insurance 
through  these  exceptions.  Also,  holding  com- 
panies will  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  In- 
surance activities  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  4(c)(8). 

Subsection  (a)(3)  deletes  the  provision  of 
section  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  that  contains  the  "closely  related" 
standard  for  determining  whether  activities 
are  permissible  for  bank  holding  companies 
and  replaces  it  with  a  "financial  nature" 
standard.  Activities  that  were  determined  to 
be  "closely  related"  by  regulation  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  will  be  consid- 
ered to  be  activities  permissible  under  the 
"financial  nature"  standard.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  will  republish  or  adopt  the  list  of 
preapproved  activities  under  section  4(c)(8) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Any  bank 
holding  company  that  was  engaged  in  activi- 
ties pursuant  to  an  order  or  regulation  under 
section  4(c)(8)  may  continue  to  engage  in 
such  activity  after  January  1.  1993  provided 
that  the  order  or  regulation  is  still  in  effect 
on  December  31. 1992. 

The  section  specifically  addresses  the  con- 
tinued ownership  and  control  of  companies 
by  financial  services  holding  companies  that 
are  engaged  in  underwriting  and  dealing  in 
securities  that  national  banks  cannot  under- 
write and  deal  in  (Section  20  subsidiaries). 
Bank  holding  companies  that  control  such 
Section  20  subsidiaries  and  become  financial 
services  holding  companies  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  the  FISCXA  can  continue  to  oper- 
ate such  subsidiaries  for  three  years  after  en- 
actment of  the  FISCCA.  During  the  three 


year  period,  the  section  20  subsidiaries  will 
be  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  au- 
thorizing the  activity  including  the  activi- 
ties that  the  subsidiaries  can  engage  in.  the 
revenue  limitations,  and  the  funding  limita- 
tions. During  the  three  year  period,  the  hold- 
ing companies  will  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement that  they  must  be  in  Zone  1  to 
conduct  such  underwriting  and  dealing  ac- 
tivities. At  the  end  of  the  three  year  period, 
the  holding  companies  must  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Zone  1  and  file 
a  notice  to  convert  the  section  20  subsidiary 
into  a  section  (4)(c)(15)  subsidiary  if  they  In- 
tend to  continue  to  engage  in  such  activities. 

The  subsection  also  amends  section  4<c)  to 
provide  that  holding  companies  can  only  en- 
gage in  insurance  activities  in  a  subeldlary 
authorized  pursuant  to  4(c)(16).  except  for 
those  activities  authorized  for  subsidiaries  in 
section  4(cX8)  and  directly  if  the  financial 
services  holding  company  is  an  insurance 
company  organized  in  mutual  form. 

The  section  amends  the  Bank  Holding 
C(^mpany  Act  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
securities  and  insurance  affiliates  upon  the 
effective  date  of  the  Financial  Services  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  SecuriUes  affiliates  can 
engage  in  a  full  range  of  securities  activities. 
These  activities  include  underwriting,  dis- 
tributing, and  dealing  in  any  type  of  securi- 
ties without  limitation.  Securities  affiliates 
also  can  organize,  sponsor,  control,  and  dis- 
tribute shares  of  any  registered  investment 
company.  Other  permissible  activities  in- 
clude full  service  securities  brokerage,  pri- 
vate placement,  and  investment  advisory  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  other  securities  activities 
permitted  for  brokers  or  dealers  registered 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  or  for  in- 
vestment advisers  registered  under  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act. 

A  financial  services  holding  company  that 
acquires  control  of  a  securities  affiliate  must 
not  permit  a  depository  institution  it  con- 
trols to  engage  in  any  securities  activity  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  specifically  permitted  by 
statute,  regulation,  or  order  promulgated  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Safety  and  Soundness  Act.  This  lan- 
guage, in  combination  with  the  restrictions 
on  bank  activities  as  a  result  of  amendments 
to  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  means  that  If  a  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  establishes  a 
securities  affiliate  it  cannot  permit  its  bank 
subsidiary  to  engage  in  distributing  general 
obligation  bonds  and  mortgage  backed  secu- 
rities. Brokerage  activities  will  have  to  be 
transferred  from  the  bank  to  a  subsidiary  of 
the  bank  or  a  holding  company  affiliate  pur- 
suant to  section  4(cK8)  and  4(c)(15)  with  cer- 
tain exceptions. 

New  paragraph  (CM15KC)  makes  this  re- 
quirement equally  ap^dicable  to  branches 
and  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  and  commer- 
cial lending  companies  owned  by  foreign 
banks.  This  provision  will  be  effective  with 
respect  to  branches  and  agencies  beginning 
three  years  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
After  that  time,  no  foreigrn  bank  will  be  able 
to  maintain  in  the  U.S.  both  affiliates  under- 
taking new  financial  activities  and  branches 
and  agencies  of  the  bank  itself. 

Financial  services  holding  companies  will 
be  able  to  establish  insurance  affiliates  that 
provide  Insurance  as  principal,  ag-ent  or 
broker  without  any  geographic  or  product 
limitations  pursuant  to  section  4(c)<16).  How- 
ever, a  financial  services  holding  company 
that  establishes  an  Insurance  affiliate  may 
not  permit  an  Insured  depository  institution 
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it  controls  to  provide  insurance  as  agent  or 
broker  including  insurance  for  which  the  af- 
filiate acts  as  principal,  agent,  or  broker  un- 
less the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  State 
bank  is  located  permit  State-chartered 
banks  to  provide  insurance  as  agent  or 
broker  or  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  for 
national  bank  subsidiaries.  Foreign  bank 
branches,  agencies,  and  commercial  lending 
company  subsidiaries  are  subjected  to  a 
similar  limitation. 

Subsection  (a)(4)  adds  a  new  notice  provi- 
sion in  new  subsection  (J)  to  section  4  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Act.  This  requires  comiMmies 
that  become  financial  services  holding  com- 
panies to  give  at  least  45  days  notice  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  before 
engaging  In,  or  acquiring  or  retaining  owner- 
ship or  control  of  the  shares  of  a  company 
engaged  in,  the  nonbanking  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(8)  (activities  of  a  fi- 
nancial nature),  (c)(15)  (securities  activities), 
or  (c)(16)  (insurance  activities). 

The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
must  define,  by  regulation  or  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  the  contents  of  the  notice.  Only 
information  relevant  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  proposed  transaction  or  activity  and 
to  the  agency's  evaluation  of  the  general 
standards  of  review  (under  paragraph  2)  and 
any  additional  capital  requirements  (pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (k)),  as  appropriate,  may 
be  requested  by  the  agency. 

The  agency  may  disapprove  an  activity  or 
transaction  by  Issuing  an  order  to  the  hold- 
ing company  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
dissapproval  before  the  end  of  45  days  follow- 
ing receipt  of  the  notice.  The  45-day  period 
may  be  extended  an  additional  30  days. 

Expedited  notice  procedures  are  provided 
for  Zone  1  financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies. Under  the  expedited  procedures,  a  Zone 
1  financial  services  holding  company  that  in- 
tends to  commence  de  novo  through  a  sub- 
sidiary (but  not  through  the  acquisition  of  a 
company)  any  activity  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 4(c)(15),  4(c)(16),  or  an  activity  that  has 
been  determined  by  regulation  to  be  of  a  fi- 
nancial nature,  must  file  a  notice  with  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  30  days 
after  conmiencement  of  the  activity.  In 
order  to  engage  in  activities  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(c)(15),  4(cM16)  and  4(c)(8)  through  the 
acquisition  of  a  company,  a  Zone  1  financial 
services  holding  company  must  file  a  notice 
30  days  before  such  acquisition.  The  notice 
will  be  deemed  to  be  approved  unless,  within 
the  30  day  iwriod  after  receipt  of  the  notice, 
the  agency  issues  an  order  stating  the  rea- 
sons for  disapproval. 

A  holding  company  may  proceed  with  a 
proposal  immediately  if  it  receives  written 
notification  of  approval  from  the  agency. 
With  resi)ect  to  particular  activities,  the 
agency  may  eliminate  the  notice  require- 
ment or  shorten  the  notice  period.  With  re- 
spect to  a  proposal  to  engage  in.  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  (c)(8)  activity  not  previously 
approved,  the  agency  may  extend  the  notice 
period  for  an  additional  90  days. 

In  considering  a  notice  under  this  sub- 
section, the  agency  must  generally  evaluate 
the  proposal  using  the  following  criteria: 
managerial  resources;  financial  resources. 
Including  capital:  any  material  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  safety  and  soundness  or  financial 
condition  of  an  affiliated  depository  institu- 
tion; and.  as  to  (cX8)  activities,  whether 
there  is  any  reasonable  expectation  of  a  pub- 
lic benefit  that  would  outweight  any  possible 
adverse  effects. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  an  agency 
must  disapprove  a  proposal  under  this  sub- 
section if  any  insured  bank  controlled  by  the 


holding  company  is  engaging  in  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  I  practice  or  is  in  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound condition. 

An  agency  may  only  disapprove  a  proposal 
by  a  Zone  1  holding  company  under  this  sub- 
section If  the  holding  company  is  engaging 
in  an  unkaife  or  unsound  practice  or  is  in  an 
unsafe  and  unsound  condition  or  the  agency 
finds  that  the  holding  company  does  not 
qualify  ae  a  Zone  1  holding  company. 

Subsecxion  (J)  of  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Icompany  Act  provides  that  bank 
holding  [companies  that  become  flnancial 
services  polding  companies  may  only  engage 
in,  or  aanuire  or  retain  the  shares  of  a  com- 
pany eneiged  in,  new  flnancial  activities,  as 
defined  Ip  section  2(a)(4)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Compani  Act.  if  the  holding  company  is  in 
Zone  1  oi-  it  meets  the  following  capital  re- 
quiremeits:  (1)  the  capital  of  each  insured 
bank  controlled  by  the  company  is  above  the 
mean  capital  level  of  the  range  for  insured 
banks  in  Zone  2;  and,  (2)  the  holding  com- 
pany is  jnaking  substantial  progress  toward 
qualifying  as  a  Zone  1  holding  company. 

SubsecEion  (k)  of  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  I  Company  Act  provides  that  any 
holding  Company  that  engages  in,  or  controls 
a  compaty  engaged  in,  any  new  financial  ac- 
tivity and  does  not  qualify  as  a  Zone  1  hold- 
ing company  within  the  time  specified  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall  be 
subject  tic  the  prompt  corrective  action  pro- 
visions of  section  35(d)(6)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Ina|irance  Act. 

ion  (1)  of  section  4  of  the  Bank 
'ompany  Act  places  limitations  on 
ities  of  securities  and  insurance  af- 
filiates Sf  holding  companies.  Securities  af- 
filiates, lafflliates  engaged  in  securities  ac- 
tivities f  nder  section  (c)(8),  or  insurance  af- 
filiates ifiust  prominently  disclose  in  writing 
ustomers  that  they  are  not  insured 
ns  and  are  separate  from  any  In- 
titution,  and  that  their  securities 
nee  products  are  not  insured  depos- 
it guaranteed  by  any  affiliated  in- 
sured institution,  and  are  not  otherwise  obli- 
gations t>f  the  affiliated  institutions  (unless 
such  is  ihe  case).  The  affiliates  engaged  in 
such  insiirance  or  securities  activities  must 
m  their  customers  an  acknowledg- 
t  such  notice  has  been  received  and 
of  receipt,  and  name,  address,  and 
umber  of  the  customer, 
t  to  subsection  (1),  the  Securities 
nge  Commission  may  adopt  regu- 
consultatlon  with  the  appropriate 
nking  agencies  regarding  the  dis- 
closures {required  of  securities  affiliates  and 
afflllatei  engaged  in  securities  activities 
under  sflction  4(c)(8).  The  banking  agencies 
may  adcbt  regulations  under  this  subsection 
for  disclpsures  required  by  insurance  affili- 
ates or  affiliates  engaged  In  4(c)(8)  activities, 
other  than  securities  activities. 

The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
may  ad(%>t  regulations  to  limit  disclosure  of 
nonpublic  customer  information  between  an 
insured  Repository  institution  and  its  affili- 
ates (including  a  creditworthiness  evalua- 
issuer  or  other  customer  of  the  in- 
ipository  institution  or  its  subsidi- 
a  flnancial,  securities,  or  Insurance 


Subse(] 
Holding] 
the  actii 


to  their 
institutlj 
sured  ii 
or  Insu 
its,  are 


t)proprlate  Federal  banking  agency 
issue  regulations  or  orders  limiting 
or  restricting  insured  depository  institutions 
owned  b(r  holding  companies  from  providing 
financial  support,  purchasing  or  selling  as- 
sets, or  Issuing  guarantees,  letters  of  credit, 
or  other  credit  facilities  to  or  for  the  beneflt 
of  an  affiliate  engaged  in  new  flnancial  ac- 
tivities or  a  customer  of  such  afflliate.  The 
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agency  must  adopt  such  limitations  or  re- 
strictions as  it  deems  appropriate  to  limit 
potential  adverse  effects,  such  as  unfair  com- 
petition, coi.flicts  of  interest,  and  unfair 
banking  practices.  No  Insured  depository  in- 
stitution anil  customer  of  an  affiliate  en- 
gaged in  such  activities  may  enter  into 
transactions  bo  evade  those  restrictions. 

Subsection  (m)(l)  of  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Act  permits  a  holding  company  to 
own  or  contiol  voting  shares  of  a  company 
engaged  in  a  ;tivities  that  are  not  permitted 
for  financial  services  holding  companies  in 
two  circums  »nce8.  First,  the  shares  must 
have  been  acquired  before  January  1,  1993, 
and  the  total  investment  in  the  shares  must 
not  exceed  f^e  percent  of  the  holding  com- 
pany's capitsl  and  surplus  on  a  consolidated 
basis.  Seconc ,  the  shares  must  have  been  ac- 
quired and  I  eld  by  a  securities  afflliate  as 
part  of  a  boia  fide  underwriting  or  invest- 
ment bankin  r  activity  and  will  be  held  only 
for  such  perl  od  of  time  as  will  permit  their 
sale  on  a  reasonable  basis  consistent  with 
the  nature  ol  such  investment  banking  activ- 
ity. 

The  effect  of  the  first  provision  is  that 
companies  t  lat  become  financial  services 
holding  com]  tanles  may  keep  subsidiaries  or 
investments  in  companies  engaged  in  activi- 
ties not  pemitted  for  the  holding  company 
if  the  shares  were  acquired  before  January  1, 
1993,  and  th«  percentage  limitation  is  met. 
The  effect  ot  the  second  provision  is  that  a 
securities  af^liate  can  engage  in  investment 
inderwriting  activities  without 
le  Intent  is  not  to  inhibit  the 
lent  activities  of  securities 
leans  that  a  financial  services 
iny  securities  afllliate  could 
luire  control  of  a  company  en- 
ivities  not  permissible  for  the 
ly.  In  order  to  protect  the  in- 
jry  institution,  the  firewalls 
the  dlversifled  holding  com- 
pany will  apily  to  companies  in  which  the  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  or  a  secu- 
rities afllliaie  hold  shares  pursuant  to  this 
provision.      ' 

Subsection!  (m)(2)  of  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Act  t'equires  a  holding  company  that 
loses  the  exe^nption  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  di- 
ip  and  control  of  all  companies 
:tivities  not  authorized  by  sub- 
(c)  within  180  days  of  losing  the 
the  i>aragraph  (1)(B)  exemption 
holding  company  must  divest 
id  control  within  15  days  of  ttiat 
'paragraph  (1)(C)  exemption  is 
lost,  the  holrding  company  must,  within  180 
days  of  thatjloss.  divest  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  so  that 
the  aggregafe  investment  of  the  holding 
company  anid  its  subsidiaries  permits  the 
company  to  Qualify  for  the  exemption. 

DIVERSIFIED  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

This  section  sets  out  the  framework  pursu- 
ant to  whicq  commercial  firms  can  affiliate 
Diversified  holding  companies 
may  only  o^  well-capitalized  banks.  Strict 
flrewalls  prdhibit  all  forms  of  lending  be- 
tween a  flna  icial  services  holding  company, 
its  banking  and  nonbanking 
,|and  the  diversified  holding  com- 
a  diversified  holding  company 
to  have  flnancial  companies  ei- 
ther inside  <r  outside  the  flnancial  services 
holding  con^xiny.  those  that  stay  outside 
services  holding  company  will 
be  subject  th  the  most  restrictive  firewalls 
plus  any  discretionary  firewalls  the  appro- 
priate Feder  il  banking  agencies  may  impose 
on  the  financial  companies  inside  the  flnan- 
\  holding  comtiany. 
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limitation, 
usual    invest 
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gaged  in  act 
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applicable 
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Thus,  the  first  port  of  section  204  tn-ovldes 
that  diversified  holding  companies  can  ac- 
quire a  financial  services  holding  company, 
but  only  if,  after  the  transaction,  the  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  Zone  1.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  ensure  that  affiliations  be- 
tween commercial  firms  and  banks  will  only 
take  place  if  the  banks  are  well-capitalized. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  that  finan- 
cial services  holding  companies  be  in  Zone  1, 
this  section  establishes  a  number  of  "fire- 
walls" to  protect  the  insured  bank  or  thrift. 
These  firewalls  provide  that  financial  serv- 
ices holding  companies  and  their  subsidiaries 
(1)  may  not  extend  credit  to  an  affiliated  di- 
versified holding  company  or  its  affiliates 
that  are  not  controlled  by  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company;  (2)  may  not  purchase 
for  its  own  accounts  the  financial  Eissets  or 
securities  of  an  affiliated  diversified  holding 
company  or  its  affiliates,  that  are  not  con- 
trolled by  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany; (3)  may  not  issue  a  guarantee,  accept- 
ance, or  letter  of  credit  to  an  affiliated  di- 
versified holding  company  or  Its  affiliates, 
that  are  not  controlled  by  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company;  and  (4)  may  not  ex- 
tend credit  to  any  customer  of  the  diversi- 
fied holding  company  or  its  affiliates  other 
than  on  an  arm's  length  basis,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  23B  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act. 

Third,  unless  the  transactions  are  specifi- 
cally prolilbited,  the  firewalls  provided  for  in 
section  4(1)  of  the  FSHCA  shall  apply  to  di- 
versified holding  companies  and  their  affili- 
ates not  otherwise  controlled  by  a  financial 
services  holding  company. 

Fourth,  a  diversified  holding  company  and 
any  of  its  affiliates  that  purchase  and  sell 
real  property  as  principal,  agent,  or  broker 
or  provide  insurance  as  principal,  agent,  or 
broker  may  market  such  service  Jointly  with 
any  affiliated  insured  depository  institution, 
provided  the  depository  Institution  is  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  the  activity  by  the  State 
where  the  service  is  to  be  offered. 

These  restrictions  are  to  be  applied  to  for- 
eign banks  and  their  U.S.  affiliates  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  to 
U.S.  organizations.  The  territorial  limita- 
tion is  necessary  so  that  affiliate  operations 
located  outside  the  U.S.  are  not  adversely  af- 
fected by  these  firewalls. 

SECTION  205.  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  205  creates  a  new  section  6  which 
provides  in  subsection  (a)  that  financial 
services  holding  companies  register  with  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  within 
180  days  of  becoming  a  financial  services 
holding  company.  Registration  shall  be  docu- 
mented on  forms  prescribed  by  the  appro- 
priate federal  banking  regulators,  which 
shall  include  information  concerning  the  fi- 
nancial condition  and  operations,  manage- 
ment, and  inter-company  relationships  of 
the  registrant  and  its  affiliates,  as  well  as 
any  additional  information  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  regulators.  The  regulators  re- 
tain the  discretion  to  extend  the  registration 
period  beyond  180  days. 

Subsection  (6)(b)  requires  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  adopt  and  publish  final 
Joint  regulations  Implementing  this  Act  by 
January  1,  1993.  After  the  implementing  reg- 
ulations are  adopted,  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  do  not  have  to  issue 
Joint  regulations  but  they  do  have  to  provide 
each  other  with  notice  and  opportunity  to 
object  to  proposed  rules  or  other  policy 
changes.  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  shall  provide  the  other  Federal 
banking  agencies  with  at  least  GO  days  notice 


with  respect  to  any  proposed  formal  policy 
changes  affecting  diversified  or  financial 
services  holding  companies  or  any  of  their 
subsidiaries  or  affiliates.  If  one  agency  ob- 
jects to  the  proposed  policy  change  of  an- 
other agency,  the  change  may  not  be  imple- 
mented without  the  written  consent  of  the 
objecting  agency. 

Section  6(c)  sets  forth  the  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements  that  may  be  im- 
posed by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  on  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany and  a  diversified  holding  company.  It 
also  sets  forth  the  examination  authority 
with  respect  to  a  financial  services  holding 
company  and  affiliates  it  controls,  a  diversi- 
fied holding  company,  and  affiliates  of  the 
diversified  holding  company  that  are  not 
controlled  by  a  financial  services  holding 
company.  Nothing  in  section  6<c)  is  intended 
to  limit  the  sharing  of  records  by  banking 
agencies  with  appropriate  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

Subsection  (c)(1)(A)  contains  the  authority 
for  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
to  impose  recordkeeping  requirements  on  a 
financial  services  holding  company  to  enable 
monitoring  of  the  financial  and  operational 
risk  to  insured  depository  institutions  in  a 
holding  company  structure  from  an  affili- 
ated diversified  holding  company  and  its  fi- 
nancial affiliates  that  are  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany. 

Specifically  the  financial  services  holding 
company  is  required  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion and  make  and  keep  such  records  as  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may 
prescribe  concerning  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  monitoring  and  controlling  finan- 
cial and  operational  risks  to  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  subsidiaries  of  the  financial 
services  holding  company  from  the  activities 
of  a  diversified  holding  company  controlling 
the  financial  services  holding  company  and 
from  the  activities  of  financial  affiliates  of 
the  diversified  holding  company  that  are  not 
controlled  by  the  financial  services  holding 
company.  The  required  records  shall  describe 
the  activities  conducted  by  the  diversified 
holding  company,  and  its  financial  affiliates 
that  are  not  controlled  by  the  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company,  that  are  likely  to 
have  a  material  impact  on  the  financial  or 
operational  condition  of  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  subsidiaries  of  the  financial 
services  holding  company.  The  records  shall 
also  describe  the  sources  of  capital  and  fund- 
ing of  any  such  activities. 

Subsection  (c)(1)(B)  provides  that  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may  re- 
quire a  financial  services  holding  company 
and  its  insured  depository  institution  sub- 
sidiaries to  file  reports  under  oath  to  keep 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  in- 
formed as  to  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  regulations  and  orders  issued 
thereunder.  For  insured  depository  institu- 
tion subsidiaries  for  which  the  primary  regu- 
lator is  the  other  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  is  required  to  consult  with  and,  to 
the  extent  possible,  use  reports  obtained  by 
the  other  agency. 

Subsection  (c)(1)(C)  provides  that  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may  re- 
quire the  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, and  any  affiliate  it  controls,  to  file  re- 
ports if  the  agency  reasonably  believes  that 
the  activities  or  financial  condition  of  any 
such  companies  are  likely  to  have  a  material 
impact  on  the  financial  or  operational  condi- 
tion of  any  insured  depository  institution 
subsidiary,  or  a  subsidiary  of  the  Insured  de- 


pository institution.  This  permits  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional information  if,  based  on  information 
obtained  Crom  the  records  and  reports  de- 
scribed above,  the  agency  has  concerns  about 
the  impact  on  any  insured  depository  insti- 
tution of  the  activities  of  the  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  or  affiliates  It  con- 
trols. 

Where  the  affiliate  or  financial  services 
holding  company  has  a  functional  regulator, 
as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Act,  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  is  required  to 
consult  with  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  use 
reports  obtained  by.  that  functional  regu- 
lator. A  functional  regulator  is  defined  as  a 
Federal  or  State  agency  that  has  supervisory 
authority  over  the  activities  of  a  company 
that  are  of  concern  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  under  this  subsection. 
As  a  result,  consultation  is  only  required  if 
the  functional  regulator  examines  the  spe- 
cific activities  that  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  believes  are  to  have  a  mate- 
rial impact  on  the  depository  Institutions. 

Subsection  (c)(1)(D)  provides  similar  au- 
thority to  require  reports  from  an  affiliated 
diversified  holding  company  and  financial  af- 
filiates of  the  diversified  holding  company 
that  are  not  controlled  by  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company. 

Subsection  (c)(lKE)  provides  for  reciprocal 
access  to  reports,  other  than  examination  re- 
ports, among  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies  and  the  functional  regulators,  if 
any,  for  financial  affiliates  and  diversified 
holding  companies,  if  the  agency  or  regu- 
lator reasonably  believes  that  the  activities 
or  financial  condition  of  an  affiliate  could 
have  a  material  impact  on  the  company  for 
which  the  agency  or  regulator  has  respon- 
sibility. 

Subsection  (c)(1)(F)  provides  that  any  re- 
ports obtained  from  another  agency  or  regu- 
lator may  not  be  disclosed  to  the  public  by 
the  recipient  agency  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed to  any  other  agency  or  the  Congress 
except  as  permitted  by  law.  Furthermore,  re- 
ports obtained  from  another  agency  or  regu- 
lator may  be  used  only  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining if  a  material  impact  on  a  given  en- 
tity exists,  or  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law. 
The  reports  may  not  be  used  to  carry  out 
other  supervisory  responsibilities  of  the  re- 
cipient agency  or  regulator.  As  noted  above, 
however,  nothing  in  subsection  (c)  is  in- 
tended to  limit  the  sharing  of  records  by 
banking  agencies  with  appropriate  law  en- 
forcement authorities. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  provides  for  general  au- 
thority to  examine  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  and  its  insured  depository  in- 
stitution subsidiaries,  as  well  as  more  lim- 
ited authority  to  examine  other  affiliates 
controlled  by  the  financial  services  holding 
company,  a  diversified  holding  company  and 
its  financial  affiliates.  Under  subsection 
(c)(2)(A),  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  is  given  general  authority  to  examine 
a  financial  services  holding  company,  its  in- 
sured depository  Institution  subsidiaries, 
and  other  affiliates  under  its  control.  Wher- 
ever appropriate,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  is  required  to  consult  with 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  use  the  report  of 
examination  made  by  the  other  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency.  This  is  intended  to 
encourage  the  regulator  of  a  financial 
serivces  holding  company  to  use  examina- 
tion reports  made  by  the  other  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  with  respect  to  an 
insured  depository  institution  within  the 
holding  company  structure  for  which  the 
other  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  is 
the  primary  regulator. 
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Subsection  (c)(2)<B)  authorizes  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  to  examine 
the  Onancial  services  holding  company  and 
any  afTlliate  under  its  control  to  determine 
whether  such  company  or  afflliate  is  engaged 
in  any  transaction  that  would  violate  the  re- 
striction set  forth  in  sections  (4)(l)"and  5(c), 
or  to  determine  compliance  with  sections  35 
(f)  and  (g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  if  either  is  applicable  because  an  insured 
bank  controlled  by  the  financial  services 
holding  company  is  within  Zone  3  or  Zone  4, 
as  defined  In  section  35.  The  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  is  also  authorized  to 
conduct  such  examinations  if  the  agency  rea- 
sonably believes  that  the  company  or  affili- 
ate is  engaged  in  a  particular  transaction  or 
a  course  of  conduct  that  may  constitute  a 
material  risk  to  any  insured  depository  in- 
stitution subsidiary. 

The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  is 
directed  to  use  examination  reports  prepared 
by  the  functional  regulator,  if  any,  of  the 
holding  company  or  flnancial  affiliate.  If  the 
examination  report  does  not  contain  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  Identify  any  viola- 
tions of  sections  4(1)  and  5(c),  or  assure  com- 
pliance with  sections  35  (f)  and  (g),  if  applica- 
ble, or  if  it  does  not  contain  the  information 
necessary  to  determine  if  there  is  a  material 
rtsk  to  an  insured  depository  institution, 
then  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
may  request  the  functional  regulator  to  con- 
duct an  examination  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion. If  the  regulator  does  not  do  so  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  then  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  may  conduct 
the  examination  after  notifying  the  func- 
tional regulator. 

Subsection  (c)(2)(C)  contains  similar  exam- 
ination authority  with  respect  to  a  diversl- 
fled  holding  company  and  its  flnancial  affili- 
ates that  are  not  controlled  by  a  flnancial 
services  holding  company. 

Subsection  (c)(2)(D)  authorizes  the  func- 
tional regulator  of  a  flnancial  afllliate  to  ex- 
amine an  afflliated  insured  depository  insti- 
tution if  the  regulator  reasonably  believes 
that  such  Institution  is  engaged  in  a  particu- 
lar transaction  or  course  of  conduct  that 
may  constitute  a  material  risk  to  the  flnan- 
cial afflliate.  Similar  to  the  procedure  de- 
scribed above,  the  functional  regulator  is 
□rst  required  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary information  through  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  for  such  Insured  de- 
I)ository  Institution. 

Subsection  (c)(2)(E)  authorizes  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  to  examine 
any  nonfinancial  afflliate  of  a  diversified 
holding  company  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  afflliate  is  engaged  in  a  particu- 
lar transaction  that  would  violate  section 
5(c). 

Subsection  (cX2)(F)  provides  that  the  cost 
of  examinations  of  a  diverslfled  holding  com- 
pany and  any  afflliate  not  controlled  by  a  fl- 
nancial services  holding  company  shall  be 
assessed  against  the  company  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  examination.  The  cost  of  ex- 
aminations of  a  flnancial  services  holding 
company  and  its  subsidiaries  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  the  flnancial  services  holding 
company. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  clear  that  the  mere 
transfer  of  records  pursuant  to  section  206  of 
the  Act  does  not  in  Itself  constitute  a  waiver 
of  any  privilege  that  may  apply  to  that 
record  (e.g..  attorney-client  privilege,  attor- 
ney work  product  doctrine). 

Section  6(f)  provides  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  with  additional  en- 
forcement authority.  First,  an  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may  Institute  cease 


and  desist)  proceedings  or  issue  a  temix>rary 
order  requiring  the  holding  company  to 
cease  and]  desist  engaging  in  the  activity  in 
question  to  prevent  any  significant  dissipa- 
tion of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  Insured  de- 
pository mstitution.  This  authority  applies 
to  a  diverfifled  holding  company  or  flnancial 
services  tiolding  company  controlled  by  the 
diversified^ holding  company  or  any  of  its  af- 
filiates. Tbe  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  niiy  take  such  action  when  it  has 
reasonably  cause  to  believe  that  (1)  any  fl- 
nancial aflQliate  of  an  insured  depository  in- 
stitution )s  engaged  in  activities  in  such  a 
manner  nt  to  constitute  a  serious  risk  to  the 
flnancial  |ealth  of  the  insured  depository  in- 
stitution, [or  (2)  the  diversified  or  flnancial 
services  bjolding  company  controlled  by  the 
diversified  holding  company  or  any  afflliate 
is  in  danger  of  defaulting  and  thereby  caus- 
ing the  insolvency  or  a  signlflcant  dissipa- 


tion of  I 
tution. 

If  the  dij 
Ing  comp 
discussed 


3ts  of  the  insured  depository  insti- 


rersified  or  financial  services  hold- 
ly  fails  to  comply  with  the  order 
above,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  order  the  holding  com- 
pany to  divest  itself  of  the  offending 
nonbank  t  fliliate  within  120  days.  Due  notice 
and  an  op  ?ortunity  for  hearing  must  be  pro- 
vided prio  r  to  any  order  to  divest.  A  holding 
company  nay  divest  by  selling  the  afflliate 
to  a  third  party  or  by  a  pro  rata  distribution 
of  the  sh  ires  of  the  affiliate  to  all  of  the 
shareholdi  irs  of  the  distributing  holding  com- 
pany. The  appropriate  federal  banking  agen- 
cy may  ei  tforce  any  order  issued  under  this 
subsectioi  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  wit  tUn  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
principal  tffice  of  the  offending  holding  com- 
pany is  lo  »ted. 

Section  6(g)  provides  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  tanking  agency  may  enforce  any 
order  issi  ,ed  under  this  subsection  in  the  ■- 
United  St  ites  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columl  la.  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  proce(  ding  Is  being  conducted,  or  in  the 
district  w  lere  the  witness  resides  or  carries 
on  business.  This  section  also  authorizes  the 
appropriai  e  Federal  banking  agency  to  issue 
witness  I  ;ubpoenas  and  subpoenas  duces 
tecum  in  the  course  of  any  application,  ex- 
aminatiot,  investigation,  or  other  proceed- 
ings undei  this  chaper.  Subpoenas  may  be  is- 
sued unde  •  regulations  adopted  by  the  appro- 
priate bar  king  agency.  Service  of  subpoenas 
is  In  acca  rd  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  including  service  outside  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States.  Witnesses 
subpoenaed  under  this  subsection  are  ac- 
corded th^  standard  fees  and  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses. 

Subpoenas  may  be  enforced  in  the  United 
States  District  Courts.  Courts  before  which 
enforcemant  actions  are  brought  are  author- 
ized to  ai  taxi  attorneys  fees  as  they  deem 
just  and  p  -oper.  Finally,  willful  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  t<  stify  or  produce  documents  pursu- 
ant to  a  SI  ibpoena  can  be  punishable  by  up  to 
one  year  1^  prison  or  by  a  fine  of  up  to  SI  ,000, 
or  both. 


SECTION 
STATES: 


PROVISK  NS 


Section 


OS.      RESERVATION     OF     RIGHTS     TO 
PRE-EMPTION    OF    ANTI-AFFIUATION 


206  amends  section  7  to  continue 


the  current  law's  existing  requirement  that 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  diminish  the  existing  or  fu- 
ture powers  and  jurisdiction  of  any  State  re- 
garding companies,  banks,  diversified  hold- 
ing comnanies,  financial  services  holding 
companiet ,  and  any  of  their  subsidiaries.  The 
only  chailge  in  the  existing  reservation  of 
rights  to  ( tates  substitutes  the  terms  "diver- 
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sified  holding  jcompany"  for  the  term  "bank 
holding  compEttiy.' 

Subsection  "(b)  creates  three  exemptions 
from  the  reset  iration  of  rights  to  the  States, 
whereas  exlsti  ig  law  includes  none.  First,  no 
State  law  shsll  prevent  or  lmi>ede  any  in- 
sured deposiury  institution  (or  any  related 
entity)  from  telng  or  becoming  a  subsidiary 
or  affiliate  ol  a  financial  services  holding 
company  (or  i,ny  related  entity)  because  of 
the  activities  engaged  in  by  either  the  depos- 
itory institution  (or  the  related  entity)  or 
the  flnancial  JBervices  holding  company  (or 
the  related  entity). 

Second,  no  itate  law  shall  prevent  or  im- 
pede any  flnancial  services  holding  company 
(or  any  relate^  entity)  from  acquiring,  own- 
ing, controllli^g,  or  affiliating  with  any  in- 
sured depository  institution  (or  any  related 
entity)  because  of  the  activities  engaged  in 
by  either  the  jdepository  institution  (or  the 
related  entity)  or  the  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  (fcr  the  related  entity). 

Third,  no  St^te  law  may  prevent  or  impede 
any  insured  liisured  depository  Institution 
(or  any  related  entry)  from  (1)  offering  or 
marketing  tha  products  or  services  of  any  af- 
flliated flnanolal  services  holding  company 
(or  related  entity)  or  (2)  having  its  own  prod- 
ucts or  servicis  offered  or  marketed  by  any 
affiliated  financial  services  holding  company 
(or  related  enjtity).  However,  cross  market- 
ing of  insurance  and  real  estate  products  and 
services  in  iniired  depository  institution  af- 
flliates  is  permitted  only  to  the  extent  such 
activities  are  permitted  for  State  banks  in 
the  particular  (State  in  which  the  products  or 
services  are  t«  be  offered.  The  third  exemp- 
tion does  not  preempt  any  State  law  govern- 
ing the  examination,  supervision,  or  regula- 
tion of  financial  service  providers  or  the  pro- 
tection of  consumers,  unless  such  a  law  is  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  (in  which  case  the 
State  law  wil|  be  preempted  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  inconsistency). 

The  provisiMs  of  subsection  (b)  apply  to 
foreign  bank  branches,  agencies,  and  com- 
mercial lending  companies  as  these  terms 
are  defined  in  fche  International  Banking  Act 
of  1978. 


SE 


ION  207.  PENALTIES 


Section  207  kmends  section  8  of  the  Bank 
Holding  (Jompkny  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  by 
section  907(j)  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989  (codified  as  12  U.S.C.  1847  (1989)),  by 
striking  the  |  vague  term  "profit  signifi- 
cantly" and  replacing  it  with  the  term  "ob- 
tain anything  of  value,"  which  is  broadly 
construed  to  include  intangibles  as  well  as 
tangible  ltem$  (e.g..  United  States  v.  Girard, 
601  F.2d  69,  71 1  (2d  dr.),  cert,  denied,  444  U.S. 
871  (1979))  (bribery  prosecution);  and  to  focus 
on  the  worth  attached  to  the  item  by  the  de- 
fendant rather  than  its  commercial  value 
(e.g..  United  Aates  v.  WHliams.  705  F.2d  603. 
622-23  (2d  Ciil),  cert,  denied,  464  U.S.  1007 
(1983)  (bribery  mrosecution).  This  section  also 
would  strike  the  last  paragraph  from  sub- 
section 8(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  since  tha  subsection  addresses  conduct 
best  addressed!  by  amending  18  U.S.C.  1005.  A 
conforming  aitiendment  to  18  U.S.C.  1005  is 
made  at  section  618  of  the  FISCCA. 

The  civil  pemlty  provisions  in  subsection 
(g)  are  intend^  to  be  in  addition  to,  and  not 
a  substitute  far,  any  criminal  punishment  or 
administrative  sanction  that  may  apply  to 
the  same  conduct.  A  civil  penalty  awarded 
under  this  sut«ection  is  intended  to  be  com- 
pensatory, noit  punitive,  and  therefore  it 
avoids  any  double  jeopardy  issue  under  Unit- 
ed States  V.  Hilper,  490  U.S.  435  (1989).  The 
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phrase  "forfeit  and"  has  been  deleted  from 
the  draft  provision  in  order  to  avoid  confus- 
ing this  civil  penalty  provision  with  civil 
forfeiture  for  purposes  of  Halper  analysis. 

SECTION  208.  ANTITRUST  TRUST  REVIEW 

Section  209  amends  section  IKbMD  of  the 
Banlc  Holding  Company  Act,  12  U.S.C.  1849 
(b)(1)  and  section  18(c)(6)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  12  U.S.C.  1828  (c)(6),  to 
permit,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  elimination  or  reduction  of  the 
special  five-day  period  for  consummation  of 
certain  mergers  and  acquisitions. 

SECTION  212.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  LIMITATIONS 
ON  TYING  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  INSIDER  LEND- 
ING TO  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  AND  DIVERSIFIED 
HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Section  212  replaces  the  term  "bank  hold- 
ing comi>any"  with  "Qnancial  services  hold- 
ing company"  and  "diversified  holding  com- 
pany" in  that  portion  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970  governing 
tying  arrangements  and  in  that  portion  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  governing  insider 
loans.  In  addition,  section  212  adds  specific 
transactions  to  the  prohibited  tying  arrange- 
ments listed  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1970.  Generally,  a  financial  services 
holding  company  and  any  of  its  nonbank 
subsidiaries  and  a  diversified  holding  com- 
pany and  any  of  its  subsidiaries  may  not  in 
any  manner  provide  products  or  services,  or 
set  or  vary  the  cost  of  such  products  or  serv- 
ices, on  the  condition  or  requirement  that 
the  customer  also  obtain  products  or  serv- 
ices from  an  affiliated  bank. 

Two  exceptions  to  the  general  prohibition 
are  provided.  First,  products  and  services  of 
a  bank  and  an  affiliate  of  a  bank  may  be  of- 
fered together  and  the  price  of  the  nonbank 
product  may  be  varied  on  the  condition  that 
the  customer  purchases  a  bank  product  or 
service.  This  can  only  be  offered  If  both  the 
bank  product  and  the  affiliate's  product  are 
separately  available  to  the  customer  at  an 
essentially  fair  market  price.  This  is  to  en- 
sure that  the  price  of  the  products  offered  on 
a  separate  basis  are  not  so  exorbitant  as  to 
force  the  customer  to  purchase  both  prod- 
ucts. Second,  if  the  bank  and  the  nonbank 
products  are  both  "core  banking"  products, 
the  price  can  be  varied  on  the  product  of- 
fered by  the  affiliate  provided  both  products 
are  separately  available.  Core  banking  prod- 
ucts include  loans,  deposit,  discount,  and 
trust  services.  This  reflects  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  a  recent  order. 
Competition  in  the  area  of  banking  products 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  likely  the  products  will 
be  offered  separately  at  fair  market  prices. 
The  Federal  Resei^e  Board  may  adopt  any 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  section,  including  restrictions 
on  the  two  exceptions  to  the  section's  gen- 
eral prohibition. 

SECTION  213.  PROVISIONS  EXEMPTING  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES  HOLDING  COMPANIES  FROM  THE 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 

This  section  generally  exempts  financial 
services  holding  companies  that  own  savings 
associations  from  the  provisions  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Holding  Company  Act  found 
at  section  l(Xa)  of  Home  Owners  Loan  Act, 
other  than  financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies that  are  defined  in  section  4(f)  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  (com- 
panies owning  non-bank  banks).  Con- 
sequently, as  long  as  a  company  is  a  finan- 
cial services  holding  company,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  the  Savingrs  and 
Loan  Holding  Comijany  Act  when  it  acquires 
ownership  or  control  of  a  savings  and  loan 
association.  It  also  does  not  need  to  form  a 


separate  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
structure  to  make  such  an  acquisition. 

Section  212(a)  amends  section  10(a)  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1467a(a)) 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  generally 
implement  this  exemption  from  the  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  regulatory  re- 
gime. Section  212(b)  amends  the  definition  of 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  found  at 
section  10(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1467a(a)(l)(D))  to  Incorporate 
this  exemption  in  the  definition. 

SubtiUe  B— Financial  Activities  of  National 
Banks 

SECTION  221.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BANKING  ACT 
OF  1833 

This  section  delineates  the  permissible  ac- 
tivities of  national  banks  once  the  expanded 
securities  and  Insurance  ix>wers  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  are 
effective  and  repeals  certain  provisions  of 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act. 

Section  221  amends  paragraph  Seven  of  sec- 
tion 5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24 
(Seven))  by  adding  new  limitations  and 
rights  to  the  powers  of  national  banks. 

Subsection  (a)  allows  national  banks  that 
do  not  have  a  securities  affiliate  (as  that 
term  is  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act)  to  distribute 
securities  issued  by  investment  companies  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  section  3  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
3). 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  national  banks 
from  underwriting  and  distributing  or  selling 
interests  in  a  pool  of  assets  that  are  origi- 
nated or  purchased  by  the  national  bank  it- 
self, or  by  the  bank's  affiliates  in  the  United 
States.  This  subsection  also  prohibits  a  na- 
tional bank  from  sponsoring,  organizing  or 
controlling  an  Investment  company  reg- 
istered under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
that  is  established  or  maintained  for  em- 
ployee beneflt  accounts  under  section  406  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Finally,  subsection  (a)  permits  national 
banks  to  engage  only  in  those  securities  ac- 
tivities that  were  specifically  authorized  by 
statute,  regulation,  order,  or  Interpretation 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  This 
authority  does  not  include,  however,  permis- 
sion to  engage  in  the  asset-backed  securities 
activities  that  were  prohibited,  as  described 
above. 

These  amendments,  when  combined  with 
other  provisions  of  the  FSHCA  and  amend- 
ments to  the  securities  laws,  require  banlu 
to  transfer  some  existing  securities  activi- 
ties to  an  operating  subsidiary  of  the  bank 
or  an  affiliate  as  provided.  For  example,  bro- 
kerage must  be  conducted  outside  the  bank 
in  a  subsidiary  or  an  affiliate  pursuant  to 
section  4(cK8)  or  (15).  Underwriting  and  dis- 
tributing mortgage  backed  securities  must 
be  conducted  in  a  securities  afHliate  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(c)(15).  Brokerage  of  affiliate 
securities  can  only  be  conducted  in  a  bank 
lobby  to  the  bank's  retail  customer  base 
through  a  registered  broker  dealer. 

Subsection  (a)  repeals  section  20  (12  U.S.C. 
377)  and  section  32  (12  U.S.C.  78)  of  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933,  commonly  known  as  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act.  Section  20  prevented  any 
affiliate  of  a  member  bank  from  engaging 
principally  in  certain  securities  activities, 
and  section  32  generally  limited  common  di- 
rectors, officers,  and  employees  between  in- 
vestment banks  and  commercial  banks. 

SECTION  222.  INSURANCE  ACTIVITIES  OF  BANKS 

This  section  addresses  Insurance  activities 
of  national  banks.  First,  it  strikes  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Act  of  September  7, 1916,  that  had 


been  classified  in  12  U.S.C.  92  and  repeals  it 
as  purportedly  amended  by  the  Oam-St  Ger- 
main Act  (section  403(b)  of  P.L.  97-380).  This 
provision  authorized  national  banks  to  en- 
gage in  insurance  activities  if  they  have  an 
office  in  towns  with  populations  under  5,000. 
The  provision  is  re-enacted  as  subsection  (a) 
to  remove  any  doubt  regarding  its  status  and 
to  amend  it  to  provide  that  a  national  bank 
located  In  such  a  place  may  sell  insurance  in 
that  place  so  long  as:  (1)  such  insurance  ac- 
tivities are  confined  to  that  place,  and  (2) 
the  insurance  is  sold  only  to  residents  of  the 
State  in  which  the  association  is  located  and 
natural  persons  employed  in  that  State. 

This  section  also  adds  a  subsection  (b) 
which  allows  a  national  bank  to  engage  in 
insurance  brokerage  in  any  state  in  which 
the  bank  has  its  headquarters  or  a  branch  to 
the  extent  insurance  brokerage  activities  are 
permitted  in  that  State  for  banks  chartered 
in  that  State.  This  provision  supersedes  any 
limitations  that  would  prevent  exeroise  of 
such  authority. 

SECTION  223.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTIONS  23A  AND 
23B  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

Section  223  prohibits  a  flnancial  services 
holding  company  from  permitting  an  insured 
depository  institution  subsidiary  &x>m  en- 
gaging in  any  "covered  transaction,"  as  de- 
fined in  12  U.S.C.  371c(b)(7),  that  exceeds  five 
peroent  of  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion's capital  stock  and  surplus,  unless  five 
days'  notice  has  been  provided  to  the  api>ro- 
priate  federal  banking  regulator  of  the  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  and  the  in- 
sured depository  institution. 

Section  223  timends  the  definition  of  the 
term  "aniliate"  in  three  respects.  First,  it 
includes  in  the  definition  any  mutual  fund, 
commodity  pool,  or  other  company  engaged 
in  such  activities  if  a  member  bank  or  any 
member  bank  affiliate  is  an  Investment  advi- 
sor, commodity  trading  advisor,  or  performs 
substantially  equivalent  activities  for  the 
company.  Second,  under  current  law.  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  member  bank,  other  than  a 
bank,  is  presumed  not  to  be  an  affiliate.  Sec- 
tion 216  narrows  this  presumption  to  encom- 
pass only  subsidiaries  of  which  the  member 
bank  owns  at  least  80  iieroent  of  the  voting 
stock. 

Under  existing  section  23A.  the  term 
"bank"  includes  a  trust  company.  Section 
223  restricts  this  definition  to  trust  compa- 
nies princiiially  engaged  in  deposit  taking  or 
lending  activities. 

Three  transactions  are  added  to  the  list  of 
covered  transactions  under  section  23A. 
First,  a  member  bank's  assumption  of  the  li- 
ability of  any  affiliate.  Second,  any  trans- 
action to  enhance  the  marketability  of  secu- 
rities, obligations,  or  assets  underwritten  or 
distributed  by  an  affiliate,  unless  there  Is 
substantial  participation  by  other  lenders  in 
the  transaction.  Any  transaction  concerning 
securities  that  a  member  bank  may  under- 
write under  current  law  is  exempt.  Third, 
any  financial  transaction  determined  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  by  regulation  to  be 
the  same  as  any  transaction  described  in  the 
paragraph. 

Section  23A  also  includes  as  a  transaction 
with  an  affiliate  any  transaction  by  a  mem- 
ber bank  or  its  subsidiary  with  any  person  if 
any  of  the  proceeds  of  the  transaction  are 
used  for  the  benefit  of,  or  transferred  to, 
such  affiliate.  This  provision  is  amended  to 
provide  that  such  a  transaction  will  not  be 
deemed  to  be  with  an  affiliate  if  the  member 
bank  approves  the  loan  or  extension  of  credit 
in  accordance  with  substantially  the  same 
standards  it  has  used  tor  similar  loans  or  ex- 
tensions of  credit  in  which  the  proceeds  are 
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not  transferred  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  af- 
filiate and  the  loan  or  extension  of  credit  is 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  section 
23A. 

Current  law  requires  collateral  to  secure 
letters  of  credit  issued  on  behalf  of  an  afHli- 
ate.  Section  223  ensures  that  collateral  is 
also  required  for  letters  of  credit  issued  to 
affiliates.  Under  the  existing  statute,  securi- 
ties Issued  by  an  affiliate  are  not  considered 
acceptable  collateral.  Section  223  extends 
this  treatment  to  securities  issued  by  the 
member  bank.  Similarly,  letters  of  credit  is- 
sued on  behalf  of  an  affiliate  are  not  consid- 
ered acceptable  collateral  under  current  law. 
Section  223  extends  this  treatment  to  letters 
of  credit  issued  to  siffiliates. 

Although  current  law  exempts  the  pur- 
chase of  securities  issued  by  bank  service 
corporations  from  the  provisions  of  section 
23A,  section  223  qualifies  the  exemption  to 
apply  only  to  those  service  corporations  that 
provide  services  solely  to  affiliated  member 
banks. 

Under  existing  section  23B,  covered  trans- 
actions Include  those  with  a  third  party  in 
the  following  two  cases:  (1)  if  an  affiliate  has 
a  financial  interest  in  the  third  party;  or  (2) 
if  an  affiliate  is  a  participant  in  such  a 
transaction.  Section  216  adds  a  third  case  to 
the  list,  namely,  any  third  party  who  is  a 
customer  of  an  affiliate  as  defined  by  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991.  unless  the  member  bank  approves  the 
transaction  in  accordance  with  subetantlally 
the  same  standards,  procedures,  and  terms 
that  it  has  applied  to  similar  transactions 
with  individuals  who  are  not  customers  of  an 
affiliate  and  the  transaction  is  not  made  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  23B. 

Existing  section  23B  prohibits  a  member 
bank  or  its  subsidiary  from  acquiring,  during 
the  existence  of  any  underwriting  or  selling 
syndicate,  any  security  if  a  principal  under- 
writer is  an  afniiate  of  the  bank.  The  only 
exception  is  If  the  acquisition  was  approved 
before  the  securities  were  Initially  offered 
for  sale  to  the  public  by  a  majority  of  the 
bank's  board  of  directors,  provided  those  di- 
rectors are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
bank  or  any  affiliate.  Section  223  strength- 
ens the  exception  by  requiring  that  the  ma- 
jority of  directors  not  be  officers,  directors, 
or  employees  of  the  affiliate  for  the  excep- 
tion to  be  operable. 

SECTION  X».  CUSTOMER  DISCLOSURES 

Section  224  requires  an  insured  depository 
Institution  to  prominently  disclose  in  writ- 
ing to  each  of  its  customers  that  any  securi- 
ties or  insurance  products  offered,  rec- 
ommended, or  sold  by  the  institution  are  not 
deposits,  are  not  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
ix>sit  Insurance  Corporation,  are  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  Institution  or  any  affiliate,  and 
are  not  an  obligation  of  the  institution,  un- 
less such  is  the  case. 

An  insured  depository  institution  may  per- 
mit securities  or  insurance  products  to  be  of- 
fered, recommended,  or  sold  on  the  institu- 
tion's premises  or  to  an  institution's  cus- 
tomer as  part  of  Joint  marketing  activities 
with  another  entity,  provided  the  other  en- 
tity prominently  discloses  in  writing  that  it 
is  not  an  insured  Institution  and  is  separate 
from  the  insured  depository  institution.  The 
entity  must  also  make  the  disclosures  dis- 
cussed above  regarding  the  fact  that  the 
products  are  not  automatically  insured  in 
any  way.  An  insured  depository  institution 
must  ensure  that  prior  to  the  consummation 
of  a  sale,  the  customer  acknowledges  in  writ- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  disclosure  required  by 
this  section. 


The  appropriate 
shall  ado;  >t 
required  I  y 


Federal  banking  agencies 
regulations  governing  disclosures 
this  section. 


Subtitle  ( '—Non-Banking  Activities  of  Foreign 
Banks  in  the  United  States 

Subtitli  C  permits  foreign  banks  to  enjoy 
the  bene  Its  of  the  rei>eal  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  and  its  related  laws  on  the 
same  basi  i  as  domestic  banks. 

Subsect  Ion  (a)  amends  section  8(a)  of  the 
Internatii  mal  Banking  Act  of  1978  (IBA). 
Amended  paragraph  8(a)(1)(A)  provides  that 
any  foreii  m  bank  that  has  a  branch,  agency, 
or  comm(  rclal  lending  company  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  subject  to  non-banking  activity 
restrictio  is  of  the  Financial  Services  Hold- 
ing Comp  iny  Act  of  1991  (FSHCA)  in  subtitle 
A  of  this  Act  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  mai  ner  as  a  financial  services  holding 
company.  Paragraph  8(a)(1)(B)  subjects  com- 
panies ow  Ding  the  foreign  banks  described  in 
8(a)(1)(A)  to  the  FSHCA  regulation  as  well. 

A  foreii  'n  bank  that  does  not  own  an  in- 
sured dep  )sitory  institution  Is  not,  however, 
by  reason  of  this  subsection  alone,  subject  to 
the  provi  sions  of  section  3  of  the  FSHCA. 
When  tLBi  if  a  foreign  bank  seeks  to  acquire 
an  insure  1  depository  institution,  it  will  be 
subject  t<  the  FSHCA.  In  addition,  if  a  for- 
eign bank  with  a  branch,  agency,  or  commer- 
cial lend:  ng  company  wishes  to  acquire  a 
savings  a  isociation,  it  shall  be  treated  as  a 
financial  services  holding  company,  and  not 
a  savings  Etnd  loan  holding  company. 

The  sections  also  amends  paragraph  8(a)(2) 
of  the  IB\  to  prohibit  any  foreign  bank  or 
company  that  is  engaged  in  banking  in  the 
United  St  ites  from  engaging  in  non-banking 
securities  and  insurance  activities  in  any 
manner  c  ther  than  as  set  out  in  amended 
paragrapli  8(a)(3)  of  the  IBA.  Paragraph 
8(a)(3)  re<juires  all  foreign  banks  wishing  to 
engage  id  the  new  securities,  insurance  or 
other  finapcial  activities  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)  of  thi !  FSHCA  to  conduct  their  business 
in  the  U.S.  only  through,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  single  financial  services  holding 
company  established  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  na  tional  treatment. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  231  amends  sec- 
tion 8(c)  jf  the  IBA  to  cause  the  authority 
under  the  IBA  for  the  continued  operation  of 
certain  f<  reign  bank  securities  subsidiaries 
operating  before  1978  to  expire  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FSHCA. 
These  ent  Ities  can  simply  apply  for  approval 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)<15)  of  the  FSHCA  at 
the  appro  jriate  time. 

The  net  effect  of  this  section,  when  com- 
bined wit  a  the  phasing  out  of  "section  20" 
securities  affiliates  of  banks  under  section 
4(c)(8)  of  the  FSHCA.  is  to  require  foreign 
banks  to  adopt  a  comparable  holding  com- 
pany stn:  cture  in  the  U.S.  as  exists  for  do- 
mestic in  ititutions.  A  foreign  bank  will  not 
be  entitle  i  to  maintain  direct  branches  and 
agencies  n  the  U.S.  if  it  chooses  to  under- 
take sec  irities  activities  under  section 
4(c)(15)  of  the  FSCHA.  or  insurance  activities 
under  4(c  K16)  of  that  Act.  Foreign  banks 
that  choc  se  not  to  undertake  these  new  ac- 
tivities n  ay  continue  to  operate  their  U.S. 
branches  Ind  agencies,  and  will  be  fully  enti- 
tled to  engage  in  interstate  banking.  The 
choice  wi|l  be  left  to  each  foreign  bank.  It  is 
expected  (that  costs  of  converting  existing 
branches  knd  agencies  into  subsidiary  oper- 
ations in  the  U.S.  will  be  alleviated  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  all  existing  U.S. 
branches  ind  agencies  can  be  converted  into 
one  subsiliary  given  the  interstate  branch- 
ing reforr  is. 
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Subtitle  D—A  nendments  to  the  Securities  Acts 

SECTION  241.  /piENDMENTS  TO  THE  SECURITIES 

ACT  OF  1933 
Subsection  6(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  currentl3  exempts  any  security  issued 
or  guarantee!  by  any  bank  firom  the  reg- 
istration pro^  ision  of  that  Act.  Subsection 
3(a)(5)  exempts  from  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  that ,  Let  securities  issued  by  savings 
and  loan  asso  :iations.  Section  241(a)  amends 
section  3(a)(2|  to  delete  the  exemption  for 
bank-issued  aiid  baoik-guaranteed  securities 
and  (b)  amends  section  3(a)(5)  to  eliminate 
the  exemptio|i  from  regristration  for  securi- 
saviners  and  loan  associations 
and  similar  institutions  that  are  supervised 
by  a  State  ir  Federal  authority.  Section 
which  |is  discussed  in  greater  detail 
ds  a  new  subsection  (d).  how- 
'Vides  that  any  deposit  instru- 
,s  been  deemed  to  be  a  security 
nition  set  forth  in  section  2(1) 
of  the  Securiiies  Act  would  be  exempt  from 
its  provisions]  as  is  the  case  for  those  classes 
or  securities  listed  in  section  3(a).  The  new 
is  intended  to  avoid  any  sug- 
he  language  of  the  exemption 
reflects  an  Intention  that  the  instruments 
listed  be  treajted  as  "securities."  under  the 
Act. 

The  overall 
amendment  is 
public  offerini 
anteed  securii 


241(c) 

below,  also  ai 
ever,  which  p; 
ment  which 
within  the  de: 


subsection  (d 
gestion  that 


public  offering 
to  the  securii 
The  proposed  I 
modify  or  alt 
eral  securitie 
ments,  nor  d(j 
agency  to  exp 


same  purpose^ 
Sources,  prot 
Ity  of  regulatil 


purpose  and  effect  of  this 
to  centralize  regulation  of  all 
of  bank-issued  or  bank-guar- 
es  in  the  SEC.  Under  the  cur- 
rent exemption,  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies generally!  ba,ve  Jurisdiction  over  offering 
disclosure  requirements  with  respect  to  secu- 
rities issued  by  banks  under  their  super- 
vision. The  pnoposed  amendment  is  intended 
to  preclude  upeven  regulatory  treatment  of 
of  bank  securities  as  opposed 
es  of  other  classes  of  issuers, 
endment,  however,  does  not 
the  existing  scope  of  the  Fed- 
laws  regarding  bank  insti-u- 
!S  it  confer  authority  on  any 
nd,  by  interpretation  or  regu- 
lation, the  coverage  of  the  Federal  securities 
laws  over  ban^  products  and  instruments. 

The  eliminijtion  of  the  special  exemption 
for  thrift  securities  offerings  will  achieve  the 
of  economy  of  government  re- 
tlon  of  investors  and  uniform- 
n  described  above  for  bank  se- 
curities offerijigs.  In  this  regard  future  thrift 
offerings  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  already  ocdurs  under  current  law  for  offer- 
ings of  thrift  aolding  companies. 

The  list  ofj  banking  instruments  in  new 
section  3<d)  generally  is  based  on  the  rel- 
evant provisiins  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  12  U.S.C.  1813.  For  purposes  of 
defining  a  "(^eposit,"  the  list  includes  de- 
posit account^  and  certificates  of  deposit, 
,  letters  of  credit,  traveler's 
oled  assets  of  individual  trust 
or  held  by  a  bank  or  savings 
funds  held  for  special  or  spe- 
tment  purposes,  such  as  es- 
crow funds,  fu^ds  held  as  security,  and  other 
special  purpo^s.  Further,  the  list  includes  a 
general  provision  for  any  bank  account  or  in- 
strument whl^h  is  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  is  subject  to 
the  Federal  HJeserve  Board's  deposit  reserve 
requirements,  or  is  regulated  as  a  deposit  by 
the  Bureau  ol  Financial  Institutions  Super- 
vision or  the  I  'ederal  Reserve  Board. 

Subsection  (d)  adds  an  exemption  under 
section  4  of  tae  Securities  Act  of  1933  for  the 
reorganizatioi^  of  a  bank  into  a  financial 
services  holding  company  or  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  final  icial  services  holding  company 
into  a  diversified  holding  company.  The  ex- 
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emptioD  provides  that  the  interests  of  the  se- 
curities holders  in  the  new  holding  company 
must  be  in  substantially  the  same  proportion 
as  their  interest  In  the  bank  or  flnancial 
services  holding  company  and  the  newly 
formed  holding  company  has  substantially 
the  same  assets  as  its  predecessor. 

SECTION  242.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SECURmES 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  19M 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (the 
"Exchange  Act")  currently  excludes  banks 
from  the  definition  of  "broker."  As  a  result, 
a  bank  may  currently  engage  in  permissible 
securities  activities  directly,  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  appropriate  bank  regulator, 
but  Is  not  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Elxchange  Commission  under  the 
Exchange  Act.  The  following  amendments 
were  adapted  In  large  part  from  provisions  of 
S.  1886  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1988. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  the  Exchange  Act's 
definition  of  "broker"  to  Include  banks 
under  certain  specific  circumstances  and 
subject  to  certain  speciflc  exemptions.  This 
is  consistent  with  other  sections  of  the  bill 
that  promote  functional  regulation:  the  SEC 
will  regulate  securities  activities  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  but  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies  will  continue  to  regulate  cer- 
tain securities  activities  that  are  closely 
connected  to  traditional  banking  activities. 

Subsection  (a)  achieves  this  result  by 
amending  the  definition  of  "broker"  to  ex- 
clude a  bank  except  when  the  bank  "publicly 
solicits"  brokerage  business  or  receives  "in- 
centive compensation"  for  brokerage.  A 
bank  covered  by  either  of  these  exceptions 
will  be  subject  to  broker-dealer  registration 
and  regulation  under  the  Exchange  Act  un- 
less the  brokerage  activities  fall  within  the 
exemptions  described  below. 

If  the  bank  is  covered,  it  will  be  required 
under  subsection  (d)  to  spin  off  its  public 
brokerage  business  into  a  separate  cortwrate 
entity,  which  for  purposes  of  this  section  in- 
cludes an  operating  subsidiary  of  the  bank  or 
a  subsidiary  of  the  parent  financial  services 
holding  company  established  under  section 
4(c)(8)  or  4(c)(15)  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

The  term  "publicly  solicits"  is  to  be  broad- 
ly interpreted,  and  includes  not  only  general 
advertisements  or  public  telephone  solicita- 
tion, but  also  systematic  solicitation  of  ex- 
isting customers  through  such  items  as  ma- 
terials Included  with  bank  statements. 

"Incentive  comi)ensation"  is  the  payment 
of  commissions  or  similar  remuneration 
based  on  effecting  transactions  in  securities 
in  excess  of  the  bank's  incremental  costs  di- 
rectly attributable  to  effecting  such  trans- 
actions. "Incentive  compensation"  does  not 
include  fees  calculated  on  a  basis  unrelated 
to  or  unconnected  with  effecting  trans- 
actions in  securities,  such  as,  for  example, 
an  annual  administration  charge  or  an  hour- 
ly charge  for  flduciary  consulting  services, 
or  fees  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  assets 
under  management. 

As  mentioned  above,  section  242(a)  also  in- 
cludes certain  specific  exemptions.  These 
recognize  that  certain  bank  brokerage  ac- 
tivities are  closely  allied  to  traditional  bank 
functions  that  already  are  subject  to  exten- 
sive regulation  and  supervision  by  Federal 
banking  agencies.  Specifically,  section  242(a) 
Includes  nine  exemptions  that  allow  a  bank 
to  continue  engaging  in  such  brokerage  ac- 
tivities directly  in  the  bank  without  being 
deemed  a  "broker"  under  the  Exchange  Act. 
and  without  being  subject  to  SEC  regulation. 

A.  Networking  E:xemption— A  bank  will 
not  be  deemed  a  "broker"  because  of  trans- 
actions in  connection  with  a  "networking  ar- 


rangement". This  occurs  where  a  bank  con- 
tracts with  a  registered  broker  dealer, 
whether  or  not  affiliated  with  the  bank,  to 
provide  brokerage  services  on  bank  premises 
on  a  fully  disclosed  basis.  However,  bank  em- 
ployees engaged  in  this  activity  whose  func- 
tions are  other  than  clerical  or  ministerial, 
or  who  are  compensated  on  a  commission 
basis,  must  be  suitably  qualified  and  regu- 
lated as  securities  registered  representa- 
tives. Whether  or  not  such  employees  are  so 
qualified,  however,  the  bank  itself  could  re- 
ceive commissions  without  losing  the  exemp- 
tion. 

B.  Trust  Activities  Exemption— A  bank 
will  not  be  deemed  a  "broker"  because  of 
trust  activities.  Including  brokerage,  unless 
the  bank  receives  incentive  compensation 
and  publicly  solicits  brokerage  business 
other  than  by  advertising,  in  conjunction 
with  advertising  its  other  trust  activities, 
that  it  affects  transactions  in  securities. 

C.  Exemption  for  Transactions  in  Certain 
Securities— A  bank  will  not  be  deemed  a 
"broker"  because  of  transactions  in  certain 
specific  types  of  securities.  These  are:  (a)  se- 
curities that  are  defined  as  "exempted  secu- 
rities" under  the  Elxchange  Act.  but  exclud- 
ing municipal  securities,  which  are  subject 
to  the  separate  exemption  described  below; 
(b)  commercial  paper;  (c)  bankers'  accept- 
ances; and  (d)  commercial  bills. 

D.  Municipal  Securities  Exemption— A 
bank  that  does  not  have  a  securities  affiliate 
under  new  section  4(c)(15)  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  will  not  be 
deemed  a  "broker"  because  of  transactions 
in  municipal  securities.  The  exemption  ap- 
plies to  transactions  in  both  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  and  certain  municipal  revenue 
bonds  that  banks  are  permitted  to  under- 
write and  deal  in  pursuant  to  section  16  of 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  (12  U.S.C.  24  (sev- 
enth)). 

A  bank  that  does  have  a  securities  affili- 
ate, however,  would  not  receive  this  exemp- 
tion. As  a  result,  if  it  otherwise  fell  within 
the  definition  of  "broker"  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  spin  off  its  municipal  securities 
brokerage  activities  into  an  affiliate  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  4(cK15)  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act. 

E.  Employee  Benefit  Account  Exemption— 
A  bank  will  not  be  deemed  a  "broker"  be- 
cause of  transactions  for  employee  beneflt 
accounts.  Such  accounts  include  bonus,  prof- 
it sharing,  pension,  retirement,  thrift,  sav- 
ings, incentive,  stock  purchase,  stock  owner- 
ship, stock  appreciation,  stock  option,  divi- 
dend reinvestment,  or  similar  plans. 

F.  Money  Market  Sweep  Account  Exemp- 
tion—A bank  will  not  be  deemed  a  "broker" 
because  of  transactions  that  sweep  deposi- 
tors' funds  into  money  market  accounts. 

G.  Affiliate  Transaction  Elxemption— A 
bank  will  not  be  deemed  a  "broker"  because 
of  transactions  for  the  account  of  any  affili- 
ate, as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933. 

H.  Private  Placement  E^xemption- A  bank 
will  not  be  deemed  a  "broker"  because  of  its 
role  in  placing  primary  offerings  of  securi- 
ties by  an  issuer,  not  involving  a  public  of- 
fering, to  three  classes  of  purchasers: 

(1)  specified  institutional  investors,  such 
as  banks,  insurance  companies,  investment 
companies,  thrifts.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, charitable  organizations,  and  certain 
foreign  entities; 

(2)  individuals  with  a  net  worth  exceeding 
S5  million— an  amount  which  is  adjusted  an- 
nually for  inflation;  and 

(3)  employees  benefit  plans  if  the  invest- 
ment decision  is  made  by  a  plan  fiduciary  as 


if  the  plan  has  assets  in  excess  of  S5.000.000; 
an  employee  benefit  plan  established  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  if  the  plan  has 
an  excess  of  S25.000.000  in  assets  and  the  deci- 
sion is  made  by  a  plan  fiduciary;  a  corpora- 
tion with  assets  in  excess  of  SSO.000.000  and 
net  worth  in  excess  of  SS.OOO.OOO;  and  other 
entities  or  individuals  that  have  net  worth  of 
S5.000,000. 

With  respect  to  the  second  class,  a  bank 
would  not  lose  the  exemption  if  a  particular 
purchaser  did  not  meet  the  net  worth  re- 
quirement so  long  as  the  bank  reasonably  be- 
lieved that  the  purchaser  met  that  require- 
ment. 

This  exemption  is  intended  to  preserve  cer- 
tain existing  bank  private  placement  func- 
tions. 

I.  Under  1.000  Transactions  Exemption— A 
bank  will  not  be  deemed  a  "broker"  if  it  lim- 
its its  brokerage  activities  to  fewer  than 
1.000  transactions  per  year  (other  than  those 
transactions  described  in  the  other  eight  ex- 
emptions from  the  "broker"  definition)  and 
if  it  does  not  have  a  separate  registered 
broker-dealer,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  a 
bank  operating  subsidiary  or  holding  com- 
pany affiliate  established  pursuant  to  either 
section  4(c)(8)  or  4(cK15)  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

J.  Elffect  of  Ebtemptions— The  exemptions 
from  the  definition  of  "broker"  are  con- 
cerned with  registration  and  regulation  as  a 
broker  under  the  Exchange  Act.  They  are 
not  grants  of  authority,  and  do  not  affect 
any  restrictions  applicable  under  the  Federal 
banking  laws.  The  exemptions  should  not  be 
used  to  draw  inferences  about  the  Federal 
banking  laws,  including  the  provisions  added 
by  the  other  subtitles  of  the  bill. 

Section  242(b)  is  a  complementary  amend- 
ment to  the  Exchange  Act  concerning  the 
definition  of  "dealer."  Lke  the  current  defi- 
nition of  "broker."  the  current  definition  of 
"dealer"  in  the  Exchange  Act  specifically  ex- 
cludes banks.  This  section  includes  banks 
under  the  general  definition  of  "dealer"- 
"any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  securities  for  his  own  account 
through  a  broker  or  otherwise" — but  creates 
three  specific  exemptions  for  banks  that  are 
similar  to  the  "broker"  exemptions. 

A.  Exemption  for  Transactions  in  Certain 
Securities — A  bank  will  not  be  deemed  a 
"dealer"  because  of  transactions  in  certain 
specific  types  of  securities.  These  are:  (1) 
commercial  paper;  (2)  bankers'  acceptances; 
(3)  commercial  bills;  and  (4)  securities  that 
are  defined  as  "exempted  securities"  under 
the  Exchange  Act.  but  excluding  municipal 
securities,  which  are  subject  to  the  separate 
exemption  described  below. 

B.  Municipal  Securities  Exemption — A 
bank  that  does  not  have  a  securities  affiliate 
under  new  section  4(cX15)  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Comi>any  Act  will  not  be 
deemed  a  "dealer"  because  of  transactions  in 
municipal  securities.  As  with  the  similar 
"broker"  exemption,  this  applies  to  trans- 
actions In  general  obligation  bonds  and  cer- 
tain municipal  revenue  bonds.  However,  a 
bank  that  does  have  a  securities  affiliate 
will  not  receive  this  exemption,  and  will 
therefore  be  required  to  spin  off  Its  munici- 
pal securities  dealing  activities  into  a  reg- 
istered broker-dealer  holding  com{)any  affili- 
ate authorized  pursuant  to  section  4(cK15). 

C.  Trust  Activities  Exemption— A  bank 
will  not  be  deemed  a  "dealer  "  because  it  en- 
gages in  trust  or  fiduciary  activities,  includ- 
ing buying  and  selling  securities  for  invest- 
ment purix>8e8  in  the  course  of  those  acUyl- 
tles. 

Section  242(b)  preserves  the  existing  dis- 
tinctions between  dealer  activities  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  non-dealer  principal  txans- 
actions  on  the  other  hand  (Including  bank 
investment  and  trading  portfolio  trans- 
actions for  its  own  account  or  as  a  trustee  or 
fiduciary),  as  reflected  in  current  SEC  inter- 
pretive positions. 

D.  E^ect  of  Exemptions— The  exemptions 
from  the  definition  of  "dealer"  are  con- 
cerned with  registration  and  regulation  as  a 
dealer  under  the  Exchange  Act.  They  are  not 
grants  of  authority,  and  do  not  affect  any  re- 
strictions applicable  under  the  Federal  bank- 
ing laws.  The  exemptions  should  not  be  used 
to  draw  inferences  about  the  Federal  bank- 
ing laws.  Including  the  provision  added  by 
other  subtitles  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  242(d)  amends  section  3  to  au- 
thorize the  SEC  to  exempt  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
from  the  definition  of  "broker"  or  "dealer" 
if  the  SEC  finds  that  the  exemption  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  the  protec- 
tion of  investors,  or  the  purposes  of  the  Ex- 
change Act. 

Subsection  (d)  amended  the  general  reg- 
istration requirement  for  brokers  and  deal- 
ers under  the  Exchange  Act  to  prohibit  a 
bank  from  becoming  a  broker  or  dealer,  ex- 
cept on  an  exclusively  intrastate  basis.  This 
change  is  intended  to  require  banks  that 
come  under  the  revised  definitions  of 
"broker"  and  "dealer"  in  the  Exchange  Act 
to  create  a  separate  affiliate  or  subsidiary  to 
perform  these  activities.  Consistent  with  the 
general  inirposes  of  this  legislation,  this  sec- 
tion would  not  restrict  the  substantive  au- 
thority of  any  bank  or  financial  services 
holding  company,  under  the  national  bank- 
ing laws  or  any  State  banking  law  provision, 
to  offer  through  an  affiliate  or  subsidiary 
any  permitted  securities  brokerage  and  deal- 
ing services. 

Under  this  section,  a  bank  would  engage  in 
activities  as  a  "broker"  or  "dealer"  either 
through  an  affiliate  or  a  subsidiary.  For 
those  activities  not  required  to  be  conducted 
in  a  securities  afniiate  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)(15)  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act.  banking  organizations  will — 
insofar  as  this  section  is  concerned— be  al- 
lowed the  organizational  flexibility  to  select 
the  corporate  form  through  which  they 
would  offer  brokerage  and  dealing  services. 
This  would  include  a  bank  operating  subsidi- 
ary, a  nonbank  affiliate  established  under 
section  4(cK8)  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act.  or  a  section  4(c)(15) 
securities  afflliate. 

It  is  intended  that  a  bank  be  permitted, 
subject  to  applicable  SEC  registration  and 
other  requirements,  to  establish  an  operat- 
ing subsidiary  to  engage  in  broker-dealer  ac- 
tivities that  are  permissible  for  banks  under 
section  16  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  but  that 
may  not  be  conducted  directly  in  the  bank 
because  of  section  242(d)  of  the  bill.  Accord- 
ingly, the  second  sentence  of  section  15(aX2) 
of  the  Exchange  Act  it  amended  to  provide 
that  the  prohibition  on  a  bank's  conducting 
broker-dealer  activities  directly  does  not 
preclude  the  bank  from  establishing  a  sub- 
sidiary to  conduct  those  activities.  Those  ac- 
tivities must,  however,  be  activities  tliat  the 
bank  could  conduct  directly  but  for  section 
M2(e). 

Section  342(e)  amends  section  15  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  of- 
fering or  sale  of  certain  securities  on  bank 
{remises.  Generally,  shares  or  debt  issued  by 
a  bank  or  any  affiliate  of  a  bank  may  not  be 
offered  or  sold  to  the  general  public  in  any 
office  of  the  bank  that  is  commonly  acces- 
sible to  the  general  public  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  deposits.  This  restriction  does  not 
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apply  to  shares  of  certain  mutual  funds  af- 
filiated frith  the  bank  if  such  securities  are 
offered  tor  sale  by  a  regristered  broker  and 
dealer.  Ibe  restrictions  of  subsection  (e)  also 
do  not  apply  to  ownership  interests  which 
are  deposits  or  which  constitute  a  means  of 
payment]  to  a  third  party  such  as  a  traveler's 
check  orjcashier's  check. 

Sectio^  242(f)  repeals  section  12(1)  of  the 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  that  requires  the  bank 
regulatofy  agencies  to  administer  and  en- 
force th^  disclosure  requirements  under  the 
Exchange  Act  with  respect  to  banlts  and 
thrifts.  Deletion  of  section  12(1)  will  central- 
ize all  Administration  and  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  disclosure  requirements 
under  the  Exchange  Act  in  the  SEC. 

SECTION  ^43.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INVESTMENT 
(XJMPANY  ACT  OF  1»« 

SubsecElon  (a)  amends  the  Investment 
Companf  Act  of  1940  to  provide  the  SEC  with 
rulemaldng  authority  over  certain  situa- 
tions involving  banks  affiliated  with  man- 
agement! investment  companies  (i.e..  mutual 
funds  aop  closed-end  investment  companies) 
and  uDltjinvestment  trusts. 

Subse<xion  (aXl)  amends  section  17(0  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  SEC's  authority  to  adopt  reg- 
ulations Igoverning  how  banks  may  serve  as 
custodiaps  of  affiliated  management  invest- 
ment cofipanies.  Specifically,  an  Investment 
compansi  Is  permitted  to  place  its  assets 
with  a  bink  tiiat  is  an  affiliated  person,  pro- 
moter, ^xinsor.  organizer,  or  principal  un- 
derwrltef  for  such  a  company  only  in  accord- 
ance wilh  rules  that  the  SEC  may  adopt 
after  wntten  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies. 

Subseixion  (a)(2)  amends  section  26(a)  of 
the  Invntment  Company  Act.  That  provi- 
sion, aniong  other  things,  prohibits  a  prin- 
cipal underwriter  or  depositor  of  a  unit  in- 
vestment trust  from  selling  securities  issued 
by  the  ttust  unless  the  trust,  by  appropriate 
agreement,  designates  a  bank  meeting  cer- 
tain qualifications  as  trustee.  The  amend- 
ment would  allow  a  unit  investment  trust  to 
designate  an  affiliated  bank  as  trustee  only 
in  accoriance  with  rules  that  the  SEC  may 
adopt  alter  written  consultation  with  the 
Federal  tanking  agencies. 

SubsecElon  (b)  amends  two  provisions  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  to  strengthen 
its  requirements  for  independent  directors 
sitting  <kx  the  boards  of  investment  compa- 
nies. Paragraph  (1)  amends  the  definition  of 
"interested  person"  in  section  2(a)(19KA)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  to  include  a 
person  (or  any  affiliate  of  a  person)  that  acts 
as  custodian  or  transfer  agent  or  effects 
portfolio  transactions  for,  engages  in  prin- 
cipal transactions  with,  or  loans  money  to. 
an  Investment  company  or  any  other  invest- 
ment cofipany  in  the  same  investment  com- 
pany "ctimplex"  within  the  preceding  six- 
month  period. 

For  example,  officers,  directors,  or  employ- 
ees of  a  bank  or  other  financial  services  pro- 
vider that  effects  transactions  in  Govern- 
ment or  I  municipal  securities  for  an  invest- 
ment c(|mpany  without  broker-dealer  reg- 
Istratiooi  would  become  "interested  persons" 
of  that  Investment  comiiany.  Such  persons 
would  nit  be  prevented  from  serving  as  di- 
rectors 0f  that  Investment  company;  rather, 
they  merely  would  be  considered  "interested 
persons'l  for  purposes  of  the  required  per- 
centage of  disinterested  or  independent  di- 
rectors d(  that  investment  company. 

The  chiange  also  clarifies  the  status  of  for- 
eign br<>ker-dealers  under  section  2(aK19) 
that  execute  portfolio  transactions  for  U.S.- 
registerad  investment  companies  investing 
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in  foreign  nlarkets,  but  that  are  not  reg- 
istered as  brc  ker-dealers  under  the  Exchange 
Act.  The  cuTent  deflnition  of  "interested 
person"  reiBrs  only  to  SEC-registered 
broker-dealei  s.  As  a  result,  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  directors  of  a  foreign  broker-dealer 
are  not  automatically  disqualified  from  serv- 
ing as  independent  directors  of  a  registered 
investment  Company,  even  if  the  broker- 
dealer  effect^  portfolio  transactions  for  the 
investment  cbmpany.  This  amendment  clari- 
fies this  situation  by  including  such  broker- 
dealers  (andjtheir  affiliated  person)  within 
the  definition  of  "interested  person." 

Paragraph  {(2)  amends  section  l(Xc)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act,  which  currently 
provides  thati  no  registered  investment  com- 
pany may  haire  a  majority  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors consisting  of  persons  who  are  offl- 
cers,  directors,  or  employees  of  any  one 
bank.  The  amendment  extends  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  officers,  directors,  or  employees 
of  any  one  bank  and  its  subsidiaries,  or  of 
any  one  flnaiiclal  services  holding  company 
and  its  affiliates  and  subsidiaries.  Tills 
eliminates  tie  potential  to  circumvent  the 
legislative  intent  of  section  10(c)  by  a  bank 
operating  un0er  a  multiple  financial  services 
holding  stru<^ure.  Section  243(c)  amends  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  to  authorize  the  SEC  to  adopt  rules  re- 
garding tran^ctions  between  a  bank,  or  an 
associated  person  or  an  affiliated  mutual 
fund.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  give 
the  SEC  aut|iority  to  address  conflicts  that 
may  arise  as  la  result  of  bank  affiliation  with 
investment  companies  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  cur- 
rently addresses  conflicts  Involving  invest- 
ment companies. 

Section  2C(d)  prohibits  an  investment 
company  from  representing  that  it  or  its  se- 
curities are  federally  insured  or  guaranteed 
by  federally  insured  banks  or  thrifts.  Specifi- 
cally, section  35(a)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  is  amended  to  prohibit  a  registered 
investment  oompany  or  persons  who  sell  se- 
curities issued  by  a  registered  investment 
company  froii  representing  or  Implying  tliat 
the  company!  or  the  securities  are  insured  by 
the  FDIC  or  |s  guaranteed  by  or  is  otherwise 
an  obllgatioq  of  any  bank  or  insured  institu- 
tion. 

also  authorized  to  require  per- 
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sons  who  issue  or  sell  securities  of  an  invest- 
ment compasy,  and  have  specified  relation- 
ships with  a  bank  or  financial  services  hold- 
ing companjij,  including  a  similar  name  to 
the  bank,  ta  disclose  prominently  that  the 
company  and  any  security  Issued  by  it  are 
not:  (1)  insured  by  the  FDIC;  (2)  otherwise 
guaranteed  ay  an  affiliated  bank  or  insured 
institution;  or  (3)  otherwise  an  obligation  of 
that  bank  or  institution.  In  addition,  persons 
who  issue  or  pell  securities  of  an  investment 
company  thai  have  such  relationships  are  re- 
quired to  obtJiin  a  customer  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  such  disclosures.  The  SEC  is 
required  to  consult  in  writing  with  the  Fed- 
eral bankingi  agencies  before  adopting  such 
regulations.  I 

Section  243i(d)  Is  not  intended  to  affect  the 
Commission!  authority  under  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  securities  laws  to  re- 
quire disclosiire,  such  as  section  5  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  4f  1933. 

Subsectionj  (e)  amends  the  definition  of 
"broker"  in  section  2(a)(6)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Acp  to  reflect  the  bill's  amended 
definition  of  Ithat  term  in  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act.  frhe  new  definition  would,  how- 
ever, continu  B  to  exclude  any  person  (includ- 
ing a  bank)  s  olely  by  reason  of  the  fact  ttiat 
such  person  is  an  underwriter  for  one  or 
more  investn  lent  companies. 
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Similarly,  this  subsection  (f)  amends  the 
definition  of  "dealer"  in  section  2(a)(ll)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  to  reflect  the 
amended  definition  of  that  term  in  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act.  The  new  definition 
would  continue  to  exclude  insurance  compa- 
nies and  investment  companies. 

SECTION  344.  REMOVAL  OF  EXCLUSION  FROM  THE 
DEFTNITION  OF  INVESTMENT  ADVISER  FOR 
BANKS  THAT  ADVISE  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES. 

This  section  amends  section  a02(a)(ll)  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  ("Advis- 
ers Act")  to  remove  the  current  exclusion 
trom  the  definition  of  "Investment  adviser" 
for  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company  that 
serves  as  an  investment  adviser  to  a  reg- 
istered investment  company.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  a  bank  is  required  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  subsidiary  or  affiliate  in 
order  to  register  as  an  investment  adviser 
(although  it  would  be  permitted  to  do  so).  In- 
stead, a  bank  would  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish a  separately  identifiable  department  or 
division  to  perform  this  function,  in  which 
case  only  the  department  or  division,  and 
not  the  bank  or  bank  holding  company, 
would  be  required  to  register.  The  SEC  would 
have  the  same  regulatory  authority  over 
such  a  bank  department  or  division  as  it  has 
over  other  investments  advisers.  The  amend- 
ment includes  reference  to  financial  services 
holding  companies  because  the  amendments 
to  the  securities  laws  will  be  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993,  which  is  the  same  effective  date 
as  that  of  the  FSHCA. 

This  removal  of  the  bank  exclusion  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  SEX^'s  ability  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  registered  invest- 
ment companies.  It  is  also  intended  to  sub- 
ject banks  and  financial  services  holding 
companies  that  advise  investment  companies 
to  the  Advisers  Act  restrictions  on  perform- 
ance fees,  as  well  as  agency  cross  and  prin- 
cipal trtmsactions.  As  a  result,  the  SEC's 
regulatory  authority  over  a  bank  or  its  de- 
partments or  divisions  would  extend  only  to 
investment  advisory  services  provided  to 
registered  investment  companies  and  not  to 
other  advisory  services. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  definition  of 
"broker"  in  section  2Q2(a)(3)  of  the  Advisers 
Act  to  make  it  identical  to  the  definition  of 
"broker"  in  the  Securities  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  the  definitions  of 
"dealer"  in  section  202(a)(7)  of  the  Advisers 
Act  to  make  it  identical  to  the  definition  of 
"dealer"  in  the  Securities  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  except  that  the  amend- 
ed definition  does  not  include  an  insurance 
company  or  an  investment  company. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  SEC  to  notify 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  be- 
fore initiating  any  examination,  investiga- 
tion or  enforcement  action  against  any  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company,  bank,  or 
department  or  division  of  a  bank  registered 
or  required  to  be  registered  under  the  Advis- 
ers Act.  The  only  exception  to  this  require- 
ment would  be  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
protection  of  investors  require  immediate 
SEC  action.  In  addition,  regulators  are  re- 
quired to  share  those  portions  of  examina- 
tion reports  covering  bank  and  financial 
services  holding  companies'  investment  advi- 
sory functions  that  are  subject  to  the  Advis- 
ers Act.  The  notification  and  sharing  re- 
quirements will  diminish  the  possibility  of 
redundant  or  duplicative  regulation. 

SECTION  245.  TREATMENT  OF  BANK  COMMON 
TRUST  FUNDS. 

This  section  amends  the  exclusion  from 
the  definition  of  investment  company  in  sec- 


tion 3(c)(3)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  for  common  trust  funds  to  provide 
that  the  exclusion  is  applicable  only  under 
certain  conditions.  These  conditions  are  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  the  common  trust  fund 
is  established  only  as  a  vehicle  to  assist  in 
administering  fiduciary  accounts  and  not  as 
an  investment  vehicle  for  the  general  public. 

To  achieve  the  purix>se  of  ensuring  that 
common  trust  funds  are  not  used  as  invest- 
ment vehicles  for  the  public,  section  3(c)(3)  is 
amended  to  provide  that  common  trust  funds 
(1)  must  be  established  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  administration  of  fiduciary  accounts;  (2) 
that  the  funds  cannot  be  advertised;  and  (3) 
that  the  bank  does  not  charge  the  fund  fees 
and  ext)ense8  that  when  added  to  the  fees  and 
charges  to  the  participating  trusts  would  ex- 
ceed the  costs  to  the  trust  if  its  assets  had 
not  been  invested  in  the  fund.  However,  the 
bank  can  charge  the  fund  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  such  as  the  cost  of  an 
outside  auditor,  that  are  related  to  the  pru- 
dent operation  of  the  fund.  These  conditions 
refiect  current  regulations  and  interpreta- 
tions. The  purpose  of  Incorporating  these 
conditions  into  the  statute  is  to  ensure  that 
common  trust  funds  are  only  used  to  assist 
in  the  administration  of  fiduciary  accounts. 

In  the  event  a  common  trust  fund  did  not 
meet  the  conditions  set  forth  above  it  would 
not  be  exempt  from  registration  as  an  in- 
vestment company  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  The  bank  would  be  re- 
quired to  transfer  the  fund  if  it  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  to  a  mutual  fund  be- 
cause banks  themselves  are  not  permitted  to 
sponsor  investment  companies. 

In  the  event  a  bank  decides  to  transfer  a 
common  trust  fund  to  a  mutual  fund,  the 
section  includes  a  provision  that  such  a 
transfer  would  not  be  a  taxable  event  for  the 
participating  trust. 

SECTION  246.  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COM- 
MISSION STUDY  OF  BANK  INSURANCE  POOLED 
INVESTMENT  VEHICLES. 

Section  246  directs  the  SEC  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  to  study  the 
appropriate  treatment  of  collective  invest- 
ment funds  and  separate  accounts  that  are 
organized  for  the  investment  of  certain  pen- 
sion and  employee  benefit  plans  under  the 
securities  laws  and  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Inconne  Security  Act.  (Collective  in- 
vestment funds  and  separate  accounts  are 
currently  exempt  from  the  Investment  Ojm- 
pany  Act  of  1940.  As  part  of  the  study,  the 
SEC  should  also  consider  the  appropriate 
treatment  of  bank  common  trust  funds 
under  the  securities  laws.  The  goal  is  to 
adopt  a  regulatory  scheme  that  protects  in- 
vestors in  pooled  investment  funds  on  an 
equal  basis,  regardless  of  whether  the  funds 
are  pooled  by  investment  companies,  banks, 
or  insurance  comiianies. 

Subtitle  E— Prompt  Corrective  Action 

SECTION  251.  PROMPT  CORRECTIVE  ACTION 

In  General.  This  section  would  add  a  new 
section  35  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811  et  seg.)  that  establishes  a 
new  system  for  supervision  of  insured  banks 
based  primarily  on  their  capital  levels.  Gen- 
erally using  a  risk-based  capital  standard 
and  a  leverage  limit,  the  new  section  35  es- 
tablishes five  different  capital  zones.  The 
section  authorizes  certain  mandatory  and 
discretionary  supervisory  actions  that  may 
be  taken  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  with  respect  to  an  insured  bank  in 
any  of  the  lower  capital  zones.  Certain  ac- 
tions are  also  authorized  with  respect  to  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  and  to  a 
diversified     holding     company.     The     new 


prompt  corrective  actions  do  not  depend  ex- 
clusively on  capital  levels,  however.  The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  has  the  ex- 
plicit authority  to  reclassify  institutions 
into  lower  zones  based  on  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  a  bank  wholly  apart  from  its 
capital  levels.  In  addition,  the  authority  for 
supervisory  actions  under  section  35  are  in 
addition  to  the  other  supervisory  powers  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies. 

Definitions.  Subsection  (a)  contains  defini- 
tions for  terms  used  in  section  35. 

The  term  "banking  laws  '  is  defined  to  in- 
clude any  law  codified  in  Title  12  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  that  is  applicable  to  or  af- 
fects insured  banks  and  persons  that  own  or 
control  insured  banks,  and  any  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  such  law. 

The  term  "capital  distribution"  generally 
includes  dividends  or  other  distribations  In 
cash  or  in  kind  paid  with  respect  to  any 
shares  or  other  ownership  interest  in  any  in- 
sured bank.  The  phrase  "other  ownership  in- 
terest" includes  preferred  stock  as  well  as 
any  ownership  interest  in  a  mutual  savings 
bank,  but  does  not  include  debt,  whether  or 
not  subordinated.  The  term  "capital  dls- 
.tribution"  does  not  include  dividends  con- 
sisting only  of  shares  of  the  insured  bank 
mailing  the  dividend,  nor  does  it  include  any 
amount  paid  on  the  deposits  of  a  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  that  is  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  not  to  con- 
stitute a  dividend.  The  latter  exception  per- 
mits the  apiH'opriate  Federal  banking  agency 
to  determine  which  amounts  paid  on  the  de- 
posits of  a  mutual  savings  bank  constitute 
interest  and  which  amounts  constitute  divi- 
dends or  other  distributions  of  capital.  A 
capital  distribution  also  includes  a  payment 
made  by  an  insured  bank  to  repurchase,  re- 
deem, retire,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  of  its 
shares,  including  any  extension  of  credit 
made  to  finance  an  affiliated  company's  ac- 
quisition of  such  shares,  or  a  transaction 
that  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
determines  by  order  or  regulation  to  be  in 
substance  the  distribution  of  capital. 

The  term  "company"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  provided  in  section  2(b)  of  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

The  term  "compensation"  means  any  pay- 
ment of  money  or  provision  of  any  other 
thing  of  current  or  potential  value  in  con- 
nection with  employment. 

The  terms  "diversified  holding  company." 
"financial  services  holding  company."  and 
"financial  affiliate"  have  the  same  meanings 
as  provided  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

The  term  "new  financial  activity"  includes 
any  activity  authorized  pursuant  to  sections 
4(cK6).  4(cK15)  or  4(cK16)  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991.  other 
than  activities  determined  by  other  or  regu- 
lation by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  be  closely  related  to  banking  pur- 
suant to  section  4(cK8).  For  the  exception  to 
apply,  the  order  or  regulation  must  still  be 
in  effect  on  December  31.  1992.  the  day  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  provisions  per- 
mitting well-capitalized  banks  and  financial 
services  holding  companies  to  engage  in  the 
new  financial  activities.  This  definition  jMr- 
allels  the  definition  of  "new  financial  activ- 
ity" in  the  Financial  Services  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1991. 

The  term  "qualified  financial  activity"  in- 
cludes all  activities  authorized  pursuant  to 
secUons  4(c)(8).  4(c)(15).  and  4(cK16)  including 
those  authorized  pursuant  to  section  4(c)(8) 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  This 
definition  parallels  the  definition  for  "qoall- 
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fled  financial  activity"  in  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

Definitions  of  Zones.  Unless  otherwise  specl- 
fled  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies,  risk-based  capital  ratios  and  the 
leverage  limits  established  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies  are  the  rel- 
evant capital  measures  for  purposes  of  Zones 
1  through  4.  The  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies  are  authorized  to  adopt  other 
relevant  capital  measures  for  these  zones  in 
addition  to  the  risk-based  capital  ratio  and 
the  leverage  limit,  and  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  the  risk-based  capital  ratio  or  the  lever- 
age limit  upon  a  flnding,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  conmient,  that  the  measure  is 
no  longer  appropriate.  The  capital  ratio,  le- 
verage limit,  and  additional  relevant  capital 
measures  may  Include  different  ratios  or 
minimums  for  different  classes  of  banks,  but 
section  35  is  not  intended  to  incorporate  in- 
dividual minimum  capital  ratios  set  by  an 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  for  a 
s[>eci(lc  bank. 

Subsection  35<b)  also  provides  for  a  critical 
capital  level  which  is  the  level  of  capital 
that  will  permit  resolution  of  an  insured 
bank's  problems  without  significant  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  relevant  insurance  fund.  The 
critical  capital  level,  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies,  must  equal  or  exceed  a  ratio  of 
Tier  1  capital  to  total  assets  of  one  and  one- 
half  percent.  "Tier  1  capital"  and  "total  as- 
sets" shall  be  calculated  as  set  forth  in  the 
risk-based  capital  rule  or  guideline  adopted 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 

Zone  I  is  generally  defined  to  include  any 
insured  bank  that  (1)(A)  maintains  a  risk- 
based  capital  ratio  that  is  significantly  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  ratio  required  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  under 
its  risk-based  capital  standard  and  Tier  1 
capital  that  is  significantly  in  excess  of  the 
required  minimum  for  Tier  1  capital,  or  (B) 
meets  the  required  minimum  risk-based  cap- 
ital ratio  and  maintains  Tier  1  capital  that 
is  substantially  in  excess  of  the  required 
minimum  for  Tier  1  capital,  and  (2)  meets  or 
exceeds  each  other  relevant  capital  measure 
established  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency.  For  purposes  of  the  alternatives 
described  above.  Tier  1  capital  that  is  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  the  required  minimum 
is  intended  to  be  a  higher  standard  than  Tier 
1  capital  that  is  significantly  in  excess  of  the 
required  minimum.  Alternative  (1)(A),  which 
in  [wrt  requires  risk-based  capital  signifi- 
cantly in  excess  of  the  required  minimum,  is 
desigrned  to  permit  banks  to  issue  subordi- 
nated debt  as  a  means  of  raising  their  capital 
level  to  qualify  for  Zone  1. 

Zone  2  includes  any  insured  depository 
bank  that  meets  or  exceeds  both  the  applica- 
ble risk-based  capital  standard  and  the  other 
relevent  capital  measure,  but  is  not  within 
Zone  1.  Zone  3  includes  any  insured  bank 
that  maintains  capital  below  any  of  the  rel- 
evant capital  measures  but  that  is  not  with- 
in Zone  4  or  Zone  5.  Zone  4  includes  any  in- 
sured bank  that  maintains  capital  that  is 
significantly  below  any  of  the  relevant  cap- 
ital measures  but  is  still  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
plicable critical  capital  level.  The  use  of  the 
term  "significantly"  is  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest symmetry  with  Zone  I.  which  is  based 
in  part  on  a  capital  level  that  significantly 
exceeds  the  specified  minimum.  Zone  5  is  de- 
fined to  include  any  insured  bank  with  cap- 
ital at  or  below  the  applicable  critical  cap- 
ital level. 

Notwithstanding  these  general  definitions, 
pursuant  to  subeection  (bH?),  if  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  determines 


that  an  i  isured  bank  is  in  an  unsafe  and  un- 
sound coidition.  the  bank  may  be  reclassi- 
fied to  atother  zone.  Any  such  bank  within 
Zone  1  or  Zone  2  is  automatically  reclassi- 
fied as  Z<  ne  3  and  may  be  further  reclassified 
to  Zone  4  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency.  ,  Lny  bank  in  Zone  3  that  is  deter- 
mined to  be  in  an  unsafe  and  unsound  condi- 
tion may  also  be  reclassified  to  Zone  4. 

Regulaions.  Under  subsection  35(c),  each 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  is  di- 
rected, id  consultation  with  the  other  appro- 
priate Fi  tderal  banking  agency,  to  promul- 
gate sue  I  regulations  and  take  such  other 
actions  t  s  are  necessary  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Each  appropriate 
Federal  I  einking  agency  is  also  authorized  to 
issue  ord  jrs  and  take  such  other  actions  as 
are  necei  sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its 
purposes,  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  also  are  directed  to  adopt  regula- 
tions spe  :ifying  the  applicable  capital  ratios 
for  each  'elevant  capital  measure  in  each  of 
the  zonei ,  including  the  critical  capital  level 
describe(i  above  which  defines  Zone  5.  The 
approprii  te  Federal  banking  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  different  critical  cap- 
ital leve  s  for  different  classes  of  insured 
banks.  C  asses  may  be  determined  according 
to  size,  I  ctivities,  condition  of  assets,  local 
economl<  conditions,  or  any  other  relevant 
factor  cc  nsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  ;  i^tablishment  of  all  the  capital  ra- 
tios shal  be  done  in  consultation  with  the 
Federal  ]  «posit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Zone  1.  Subsection  35(d)(1)  permits  qualify- 
ing Zone  1  banks  to  engage  in  certain  expan- 
sions of  1  heir  activities  without  prior  notice 
to  the  a  >propriate  Federal  banking  agency 
and  to  e;  igage  in  mergers  and  certain  other 
transact!  3ns  under  expedited  procedures.  A 
financial  services  holding  company  that 
qualifies  as  a  Zone  1  company  receives  simi- 
lar bene  its  under  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  ( lompany  Act. 

To  qua  ify,  a  bank  must  fall  within  Zone  1 
both  bef<  re  and  after  the  expansion.  In  addi- 
tion, if  1  he  depository  institution  is  owned 
by  a  fina  acial  services  holding  company,  the 
company  must  qualify  as  a  Zone  1  financial 
services  holding  company  both  before  and 
after  th  i  expansion.  A  financial  services 
holding  dompany  qualifies  as  within  Zone  1  if 
insured  I  anks  representing  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  t  tie  assets  of  all  insured  banks  con- 
trolled t  f  the  company  are  within  Zone  1, 
and  the  balance  of  its  insured  banks  are 
within  Zi  ine  2.  This  standard  will  permit  a  fi- 
nancial s  srvices  holding  company  to  acquire, 
for  exam  >le,  a  Zone  3  bank,  so  long  as  the  fi- 
nancial I  ervices  holding  company  brings  up 
the  capit  U  level  of  the  bank  to  a  level  suffi- 
cient for  the  holding  company  to  meet  the  80 
percent  X  jst  after  the  acquisition. 

Althou  rh  the  provisions  of  section  35  gen- 
erally dc  not  apply  to  savings  associations, 
both  insi  red  banks  and  savings  associations 
are  to  b«  taken  into  account  to  determine  if 
a  compa  ly  qualifies  as  a  Zone  1  financial 
services  lolding  company.  A  savings  associa- 
tion is  ii  1  Zone  1  if,  based  on  the  risk-based 
capital  r  ile  and  leverage  limit  applicable  to 
the  savii  gs  association,  it  meets  the  capital 
ratio  tha  b  defines  Zone  1  as  adopted  by  regu- 
lation b: '  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  1 3r  the  lead  bank  of  the  financial 
services  lolding  company. 

A  Zon(  1  bank  is  permitted  without  prior 
notice  oi  approval  to  open  any  new  branch 
office  at]  any  otherwise  permitted  location, 
so  long  I  s  the  branch  office  is  not  the  first 
branch  q  fice  of  the  bank  in  a  given  state  and 
the  banli  has  been  rated  as  outstanding  or 
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investment  A  ct  of  1977.  A  Zone  1  bank  also 
may,  without  prior  notice  or  approval,  com- 
mence, direct  ly  or  through  a  subsidiary,  any 
activity  detei  mined  by  Federal  statute  or  by 
regulation  byj  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing aigency  t*  be  permissible  for  an  insured 
depository  or  its  subsidiary.  Under  sub- 
section (d)(3)(  A),  the  bank  is  required  only  to 
give  the  appr  }priate  Federal  banking  agency 
notice  of  any  such  expansion  within  30  days 
following  thej  opening  of  the  new  branch  or 
other  permitted  commencement  of  new  ac- 
tivities. Any  branch  office  that  is  the  first 
branch  office  of  the  bank  in  a  given  state 
must  be  approved  in  advance  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  abplicable  under  other  relevant 
provisions  ofj  Title  12  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

In  addition]  an  insured  bank  in  Zone  1  may 
merge  or  consolidate  with  any  other  insured 
bank,  acquire  the  assets  or  assume  the  liabil- 
ity to  pay  anfr  deposits  of  any  other  insured 
bank,  or  acqiiire  the  assets,  or  all  the  voting 
shares  or  control,  of  any  company  other  than 
an  insured  bank  that  is  engaged  solely  in  ac- 
tivities deterinined  by  regulation  by  the  ap- 
propriate Fec^eral  banking  agency  to  be  per- 
missible for  an  insured  bank. 

The  approgriate  Federal  banking  agency 
shall  by  regijlation  establish  the  form  and 
content  of  an^  subsequent  notice  required  by 
subsection  (dJl(3)(A).  The  notice  requirement 
(d)(3)(A)  supersedes  any  other 
ication  requirement  applicable 
to  tJie  bank  with  respect  to 
Proposed  transactions  not  ell- 
subsequent  notice  provision 
approved  under  the  applicable 
Title  12.  However,  the  appro- 
banking  agency  is  required  to 
days  of  receipt  of  the  com- 
r  application. 
Subsection  I  (d)(3)(C)  specifically  provides 
that  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
>ve  any  transaction  involving  a 
one  1  if  the  agency  determines 
is  engaging  in  an  unsafe  and 
ice  or  will  be  in  an  unsafe  and 
tion  following  the  transaction, 
ng  its  qualification  as  a  Zone  1 
ication  by  a  Zone  1  bank  may 
disapproved  only  because  it 
the  antitrust  laws,  as  set  forth 
c)(5)(A)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
,  or  if  the  appropriate  Federal 
y  determines  that  the  bank  is 
not  in  compliance  with  the  Community  Re- 
investment Act  or  that  the  transaction  is 
otherwise  indonsistent  with  the  convenience 
and  needs  oo  the  community  to  be  served. 
Nothing  in  subsection  (d)  relieves  the  bank 
from  any  ottter  applicable  provisions  of  law 
or  regulation,  including  requirements  under 
other  provisions  of  Title  12  of  the  United 
States  Code.  I  It  is  expected  that  the  appro- 
priate Federil  banking  agencies  will  adopt 
regulations  (Consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  to  allow  the  best-capitalized  foreign 
banks  with  jbranches  and  agencies  in  the 
United  Statet  to  take  advantage  of  the  expe- 
dited procediire  on  a  basis  similar  to  domes- 
tic institutions. 

Paragraph  |(5)  of  subsection  (d)  provides 
that  an  apprt>priate  Federal  banking  agency 
shall  not  approve  any  investment,  expansion, 
acquisiton,  or  other  proposal  subject  to  re- 
view under  tpe  banking  laws  that  would  re- 
sult in  reclaesiflcation  of  an  insured  bank 
from  Zone  1  lio  Zone  3  or  4,  unless  the  agency 
finds  that  thje  transaction  substantially  im- 
proves the  fi&ancial  condition  of  the  bank  or 
is  consistent  J  with  a  capital  restoration  plan 
approved  by  the  agency.  No  expansion  may 
be  permitted  that  would  result  in  reclassi- 
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Finally,  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (d)  im- 
poses either  capital  restoration  or  divesti- 
ture requirements  on  certain  financial  serv- 
ices holding  companies  that  cease  to  qualify 
as  Zone  1  financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies or  that  do  not  to  attain  Zone  1  status 
within  the  period  of  time  specified  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  pursuant 
to  section  4(J)  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1991.  In  addition  to 
the  failure  to  maintain  or  attain  Zone  1  sta- 
tus, for  the  requirements  of  paragraph  6  to 
apply,  the  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany must  either  be  engaged  in  any  of  the 
new  financial  activities,  directly  or  through 
a  subsidiary,  or  it  must  be  controlled  by  a  di- 
versified holding  company. 

Any  such  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany is  required  to  promptly  restore  the  cap- 
ital of  insured  depository  institutions  con- 
trolled by  the  company  to  at  least  the  levels 
required  for  the  company  to  requalify  under 
Zone  1  or  to  take  the  actions  required  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  Under  subparagraph  (B),  the 
flnancial  services  holding  company  must 
execute  a  bond  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  restore  the  capital  of 
the  depository  institutions  to  at  least  the 
level  required  for  the  company  to  requalify 
as  a  Zone  1  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany. The  bond  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture 
in  the  event  resolution  of  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institution's  problems  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  funds  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany must  either  (1)  flle  an  acceptable  cap- 
ital plan  in  accordance  with  subsection  (i), 
or  (2)  within  one  year  from  the  date  the  com- 
pany first  failed  to  qualify  under  Zone  1,  di- 
vest any  interest  in  any  insured  depository 
Institution,  or  terminate  all  new  financial 
activities,  as  defined  above,  or  divest  any  in- 
terest in  any  company  engaged  in  such  ac- 
tivities. 

If  the  financial  services  holding  company 
does  not  take  the  required  actions,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may  ap- 
point a  conservator  for  any  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  with  capital  at  a  level  that 
causes  the  company  to  fail  to  qualify  as  a 
Zone  1  financial  services  holding  company. 
Because  savings  associations  are  taken  into 
account  in  determining  qualiflcation  for 
Zone  1  status,  all  of  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  apply  with  respect  to  both 
banks  and  savings  associations  controlled  by 
the  financial  services  holding  company. 

The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  is 
authorized  to  extend  the  compliance  period 
for  up  to  one  year  If  it  finds  that  the  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  has  taken  sig- 
nificant steps  toward  restoring  the  capital  of 
the  controlled  depository  institutions  to  at 
least  the  levels  required  for  the  company  to 
requalify  under  Zone  1.  The  period  may  also 
be  shortened  by  regulation  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency.  In  any  case 
involving  a  flnancial  services  holding  com- 
pany controlled  by  a  diversified  holding  com- 
pany, if  the  flnancial  services  holding  com- 
pany does  not  requalify  as  a  Zone  1  financial 
services  holding  company  or  divest  any  in- 
sured depository  Institutions,  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b),  then  the  diversified  hold- 
ing company  must  either  divest  the  financial 
services  holding  company  or  terminate  all 
activities  not  permitted  for  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company.  Under  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act,  a  diversified 
holding  company  may  only  acquire  Zone  1  fi- 
nancial services  holding  companies.  Under 
the  provision  just  described,  the  diversified 
holding  company  will  be  required  either  to 
cease  to  be  a  diversified  holding  company  or 


to  divest  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany that  loses  its  Zone  1  status  and  does 
not  requalify. 

Zone  2.  Subsection  (e)  specifies  certain 
mandatory  supervisory  actions  that  are  au- 
thorized with  respect  to  banks  that  fall  with- 
in Zone  2. 

Similar  to  the  restriction  on  extension  de- 
scribed above  for  Zone  1  banks,  subsection 
(e)(1)(A)  provides  that  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall  not  approve  or 
permit  any  investment,  expansion,  acquisi- 
tion, or  other  proposal  subject  to  review 
under  the  banking  laws  that  would  result  in 
reclassification  of  an  insured  bank  from 
Zone  2  to  Zone  3  or  4,  unless  the  agency  finds 
that  the  transaction  substantially  improves 
the  financial  condition  of  an  insured  bank 
involved  in  the  transaction  or  is  consistent 
with  a  capital  restoration  plan  approved  by 
the  agency.  Expansions  that  would  result  In 
reclassification  to  Zone  5  are  not  permitted. 

Subsection  (e)(1)(B)  provides  that  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  investment,  expansion,  acquisi- 
tion, or  other  proposal  involving  any  insured 
bank  within  Zone  2  or  a  financial  services 
holding  company  which  controls  an  insured 
bank  within  Zone  2  if  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  determines  that  such 
bank,  or  any  other  commonly-controlled 
bank  is  engaging  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  or  is  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condi- 
tion. This  provision  would  not  preclude  an 
acquisition  involving  such  a  bank  provided 
that  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  condi- 
tion is  corrected  as  part  of  the  acquisition. 

Subsection  (e)(2)(B)  provides  that  no  in- 
sured bank  within  Zone  2  shall  make  any 
capital  distribution  that  would  cause  the 
bank  to  be  reclassified  within  Zone  4  or  5.  An 
insured  bank  may  make  a  capital  distribu- 
tion that  would  cause  the  institution  to  be 
reclassified  within  Zone  3,  if  the  institution 
provides  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  with  30  days'  prior  written  notice  of 
such  distribution  and  the  agency  has  not  is- 
sued a  notice  of  disapproval.  The  agency  may 
permit  the  distribution  only  if  the  agency 
determines  that  the  capital  distribution  will 
enhance  the  bank's  ability  to  restore  its  cap- 
ital to  Zone  2  or  otherwise  determines  that 
the  distribution  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Subsection  (e)(3)  provides  that  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  may  modify, 
defer,  or  remove  any  mandatory  supervisory 
action  applicable  under  section  35  to  an  in- 
sured depository  bank  within  Zone  2  or  to  a 
company  that  controls  an  insured  bank  with- 
in Zone  2  if  the  agency  determines  in  writing 
that  such  action  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Zone  3.  Subsection  (f)  authorizes  manda- 
tory and  discretionary  supervisory  actions 
for  banks  that  fall  within  Zone  3. 

Subsection  (f)(1)(A)  requires  every  insured 
bank  within  Zone  3,  within  the  specified 
time  period,  to  submit  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  and  implement  a 
capital  plan  that  will  restore  the  relevant 
capital  measures  to  at  least  the  levels  re- 
quired for  classification  within  Zone  2.  The 
plan  must  contain  all  of  the  information 
specified  in,  and  meet  the  other  require- 
ments of,  subsection  (1). 

Subsection  (f)(1)(B)  provides  that  no  in- 
sured bank  within  Zone  3  shall  make  any 
capital  distribution,  or  pay  any  management 
fee  to  any  person  or  affiliate  controlling  the 
bank,  that  would  cause  the  bank  to  be  re- 
classified below  Zone  3.  No  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  within  Zone  3  shall  make 
any  other  capital  distribution  or  pay  any 
other  management  fee  without  receiving  the 
prior  approval   of  the   appropriate   Federal 


banking  agency.  The  agency  may  approve 
such  a  payment  only  If  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  it  will  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
bank  promptly  to  restore  Its  capital  to  Zone 
3  or  is  otherwise  in  the  public  interest. 

Subsection  (f)(1)(C)  provides  that  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall  not 
approve  or  permit  any  investment,  expan- 
sion, acquisition  or  other  similar  action  sub- 
ject to  review  under  the  banking  laws  by  an 
insured  bank  within  Zone  3,  by  a  company 
that  controls  an  insured  depository  bank 
within  Zone  3,  or  by  an  affiliate  that  is  en- 
gaged in  any  qualified  financial  activity,  un- 
less the  agency  finds  that  the  transaction 
furthers  achievement  of  tbe  capital  restora- 
tion plan  approved  by  the  agency  and  meets 
the  other  standards  required  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  agency  in  considering  such  proposals 
under  the  banking  laws. 

Subsection  (f)(1)(D)  Imposes  certain  re- 
quirements on  flnancial  services  holding 
companies  and  diversifled  holding  companies 
that  control  an  insured  bank  within  Zone  3. 
The  requirements  cease  to  apply  If  the  com- 
pany divests  any  Interest  in  the  bank  or  the 
bank  is  restored  to  at  least  Zone  2.  The  first 
requirement  is  that  the  financial  services 
holding  company  and  the  diversifled  holding 
company  must  maintain  capital,  on  a  con- 
solidated basis,  at  least  equal  to  the  required 
minimum  capital  ratio  applicable  to  the  lead 
bank  of  the  flnancial  services  holding  com- 
pany for  each  relevant  capital  measure.  In 
addition,  the  diversifled  holding  company 
may  not  make  any  capital  distribution  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  approjo-iate 
Federal  banking  agency. 

Finally,  the  financial  services  holding 
company  and  each  company  controlled  by 
the  diversifled  holding  company  that  en- 
gages in  activities  authorized  to  be  engaged 
in  by  a  subsidiary  of  a  flnancial  services 
holding  company  shall  be  subject  to  the 
mandatory  supervisory  actions  of  paragraph 
(1)  as  if  the  company  were  an  Insured  bank 
within  Zone  3.  Under  section  6(c)(2)  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act,  the 
financial  services  holding  company,  the  di- 
versified holding  company  and  affiliates  en- 
gaged in  qualifled  financial  activities  will  be 
subject  to  examination  for  compliance  with 
these  provisions. 

The  requirements  of  subsection  (OdHD) 
begin  to  apply  after  45  days  after  the  latest 
of  the  date  on  which  the  bank  becomes  a 
Zone  3  bank,  the  date  on  which  the  flnancial 
services  holding  company  acquires  the  bank, 
or  the  effective  date  of  the  subsection. 

Subsection  (f)(1)(E)  provides  that  an  in- 
sured bank  within  Zone  3  shall  immediately 
be  reclassifled  as  within  Zone  4  if  the  insured 
bank  does  not  submit  the  capital  restoration 
plan  required  under  subparagraph  (A)  within 
the  time  required  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  or  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  is  not  satisfled  that  the  in- 
sured depository  bank  is  making  every  effort 
in  good  faith  to  fulfill  completely  the  capital 
plan  within  the  schedule  approved  by  the 
agency. 

Subsection  (f>(2)  provides  that  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  may  modify, 
defer,  or  remove  any  mandatory  supervisory 
action  applicable  under  section  35  to  an  in- 
sured depository  bank  within  Zone  3  or  to  a 
company  that  controls  an  insured  bank  with- 
in Zone  3  if  the  agency  determines  in  writing 
that  such  action  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Discretionary  Supervisory  Actions.  Sub- 
section (fX3)  lists  the  discretionary  super- 
visory actions  that  are  authorized  with  re- 
spect to  an  insured  bank  within  Zone  3.  Sub- 
section (fX3KA)  authorises  the  appropriate 
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Federal  banking  agency  to  restrict  or  elimi- 
nate growth  of  the  bank's  assets,  or  to  re- 
quire contraction  of  the  bank's  assets.  Sub- 
section (f)(3XB)  authorizes  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  to  restrict  the  In- 
sured bank  and  any  company  that  controls 
the  Insured  bank  from  making  any  capital 
distribution. 

Subsection  (f)<3KC)  authorizes  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  to  limit  any 
increase  in,  or  order  the  reduction  of,  any 
type  of  liabilities  of  the  bank.  Subsection 
(f)(3)(D)  authorizes  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  to  order  the  insured  bank  to 
Issue  new  capital  in  any  form  and  in  any 
amount  sufficient  to  restore  the  institution 
to  at  least  the  capital  levels  required  for 
Zone  2.  Subsection  (f)(3)(E)  authorizes  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  to  re- 
quire the  insured  bank  to  terminate,  reduce 
or  alter  any  activity,  if  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  activity  creates  excessive 
risk  to  the  institution. 

Subsection  (0(3)(F)  authorizes  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency,  for  cause,  to 
require  the  insured  bank  to  dismiss  from  of- 
fice at  the  bank  any  or  all  of  the  listed  per- 
sons, if  the  person  accepted  employment,  ac- 
cepted a  new  position,  or  renewed  any  con- 
tract for  employment  in  the  same  position  at 
the  insured  bank  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety 
and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1991  and  the  per- 
son has  been  employed  in  that  position  at 
the  Insured  depository  bank  for  at  least  180 
days.  The  listed  persons  are  any  member  of 
the  bank's  board  of  directors,  the  chief  exec- 
utive ofncer,  the  chief  financial  officer,  and 
any  other  executive  offlcer.  Dismissal  under 
this  authority  shall  not  be  construed  to  be 
removal  under  section  8  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 

Subsection  (0(3)(G)  authorizes  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  to  order  the 
Insured  bank  to  reduce  or  eliminate  any  or 
all  of  the  listed  types  of  compensation  for 
any  executive  officer  who  accepted  employ- 
ment, accepted  a  new  position,  or  renewed 
any  contract  for  employment  as  an  executive 
ofncer  at  the  insured  bank  following  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety 
and  Consumer  (Aolce  Act  of  1991.  The  listed 
types  of  compensation  include  any  bonus, 
any  compensation  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  of- 
ficer's average  rate  of  compensation  during 
the  previous  12  calendar  months,  and  any 
pasrment  that  is  or  would  be  due  under  any 
employment  severance  contract. 

Subsection  (fX3)(H)  authorizes  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  to  order  a 
new  election  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Insured  bank  and  to  designate  such  individ- 
uals as  the  agency  deems  appropriate  to 
serve  on  the  board. 

Subsection  (n(3)(I)  permits  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  to  require  divesti- 
ture of  any  affiliate  of  a  Zone  3  bank,  if  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  affiliate  is  in  danger  of  de- 
fault and  it  poses  a  significant  risk  to  the  li- 
quidity or  solvency  of  the  bank  or  is  likely 
to  cause  a  significant  dissipation  of  its  as- 
sets or  earnings. 

Subsection  (fM4)  requires  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  to  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with 
prompt  notice  of  any  supervisory  action 
taken  pursuant  to  subaectlon  (f). 

Z<me  4.  Subsection  (g)  lists  the  mandatory 
and  discretionary  supervisory  actions  au- 
thorized with  respect  to  an  insured  bank 
within  Zone  4. 

Mandatory  Suiwrvlsory  Actions.  Sub- 
SACtion  (gXIHA)  requires  every  insured  bank 
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within  Sone  4  that  has  not  submitted  a  cap- 
ital re3X}ration  plan  under  subsection  (f),  as 
describ  id  above,  to  submit  and  implement  a 
plan  tl  at  meets  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (1)  and  will  restore  the  relevant  cap- 
ital me  Lsures  of  the  bank  to  at  least  the  lev- 
els reqi  Ired  for  classification  within  Zone  2. 

Subs<  ction  (g)(1)(B)  provides  that  no  in- 
sured t  Euik  within  Zone  4  shall  make  any 
capital  distribution  or  pay  any  management 
fee  to  ii  person  or  affilate  controlling  such 
bank.  Subsection  (g)(1)(C)  provides  that  no 
insured  bank  within  Zone  4,  or  financial 
service!  holding  company  controlling  any  in- 
sured t  uik  within  Zone  4,  is  permitted,  di- 
rectly ( r  indirectly,  to  acquire  any  interest 
in  an  insured  bank  or  any  company  that  is 
not  an  insured  bank,  or  establish  or  acquire 
additioi  lal  branch  offices.  The  insured  bank 
or  final  cial  services  holding  company  is  also 
preclud  sd  from  engaging  in  any  new  activity. 
This  re  itrictlon  is  intended  to  preclude  en- 
gaging n  any  new  line  of  business,  but  not  to 
preclud !  expansion  of  activities  already  en- 
gaged ii  I. 

Subsection  (g)(1)(D)  provides  that  any  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  and  any 
dlversiJ  ed  holding  company  that  controls  an 
insured  bank  within  Zone  4  shall  be  subject 
to  the  I  squlrements  of  subsections  (f)(l)(D)(i) 
and  (f)(  )(D)(il)  (relating  to  consolidated  cap- 
ital am  i  capital  distributions,  as  described 
above)  i  ind  to  the  mandatory  supervisory  ac- 
tions ol  subsection  (f)  as  If  the  company  were 
an  insv  red  bank  within  the  relevant  zone. 
The  fir  incial  services  holding  company  or 
diversii  ed  holding  company  is  subject  to 
these  r  »qulrements  until  such  time  as  the 
relevan ;  capital  measures  of  the  insured 
bank  aj  e  restored  to  at  least  the  levels  re- 
quired I  or  classification  within  Zone  2  or  the 
compai  y  divests  any  interest  in  the  insured 
bank.  1  he  companies  and  their  financial  af- 
filiates will  also  be  subject  to  examination 
pursuai  t  to  section  6(c)(2)  of  the  Financial 
Service  s  Holding  Company  Act. 

Subs<  ction  (g)(1)(E)  provides  that  an  in- 
sured bmk  within  Zone  4  shall  not  increase 
Its  toU.l  assets  except  under  specified  cir- 
cumsta  ices.  The  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing age  icy  may  permit  a  bank  within  Zone  4 
to  inert  ase  its  total  assets  by  an  amount  not 
exceed!  ig  the  amount  of  net  interest  that 
deposit  >rs  reinvest  in  their  deposit  accounts 
at  the  Insured  bank.  If  the  agency  has  ac- 
cepted Ithe  bank's  capital  restoration  plan, 
any  in<  rease  in  assets  is  accompanied  by  a 
specifie  1  increase  in  capital,  and  the  bank's 
capital  levels  increase  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
enable  ;he  bank  to  satisfy  the  bank's  capital 
restora  .ion  plan  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Subs«  ction  (g)(1)(F)  provides  that  an  in- 
sured b^k  within  Zone  4  may  not  pay  exces- 
sive cotnpensation  to  any  executive  officer 
who  ac:epted  employment,  accepted  a  new 
posltioi  I,  or  renewed  any  contract  for  em- 
ployme  it  as  an  executive  officer  at  the  in- 
sured tank  following  enactment  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 
Choice  Act  of  1991.  The  listed  compensation 
include  s  any  bonus,  or  any  compensation  at 
a  rate  Exceeding  the  officer's  average  rate  of 
compensation  during  the  previous  12  cal- 
endar rtonths. 

Subsection  (g)(2)  provides  that  the  appro- 
priate federal  banking  agency  may  modify, 
defer,  v  remove  any  mandatory  supervisory 
action  kiuthorized  by  this  section  to  an  in- 
sured depository  bank  within  Zone  4  or  a 
compai  y  that  controls  an  Insured  bank  with- 
in Zone  4  if  the  agency  determines  in  writing 
that  such  action  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Discr  (tionary  Supervisory  Actions.  Sub- 
section (g)(3)(A)  authorizes  the  appropriate 


Federal  banking  agency  to  take  any  discre- 
tionary action  authorized  under  Zone  3  with 
respect  to  an  insured  bank  within  Zone  4  or 
a  company  |  that  controls  an  insured  bank 
within  Zoni  4.  Subsection  (g)(3)(B)  author- 
izes the  apiroprlate  Federal  banking  agency 
to  restrict  er  eliminate  any  transaction  be- 
tween the  insured  bank  and  any  other  affili- 
ate. 

Subsectioti  (g)(3)(C)  authorizes  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  to  require  an 
insured  bank  within  Zone  4  or  a  company 
that  controls  such  an  insured  bank  to  divest, 
liquidate  on  close  any  affiliate  that  is  not  an 
insured  baak,  if  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agoncy  determines  that  the  affiliate 
is  in  danger  of  default.  Subsection  (g)(3)(D) 
authorizes  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  to  (s-der  the  Insured  bank  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  any  compensation  to  any  execu- 
tive officer  who  accepted  employment,  ac- 
cepted a  nejw  position,  or  renewed  any  con- 
tract for  employment  as  an  executive  officer 
at  the  insured  bank  following  enactment  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  (Ihoice  Act  of  1991,  if  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  determines 
the  compeniation  to  be  excessive. 

Subsection  (g)(1)(E)  authorizes  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  to  order  any 
company  th^t  controls  an  insured  depository 
bank  within  Zone  4  to  divest  the  bank,  if  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  deter- 
mines that  1  such  divestiture  would  improve 
the  financial  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  the  banh.  Subsection  (g)(1)(F)  authorizes 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  to 
require  the  Insured  bank  to  dismiss  from  of- 
fice at  the  bank  any  or  all  of  the  listed  per- 
sons, if  the  person  accepted  employment,  ac- 
cepted a  new  position,  or  renewed  any  con- 
tract for  employment  in  the  same  position  at 
the  insured  bank  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety 
and  Consum  er  Choice  Act  of  1991  and  the  per- 
son has  be<  n  employed  in  that  position  at 
the  insured  depository  bank  for  at  least  180 
days.  Subsefction  (g)(1)(G)  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriate Fi  ideral  banking  agency  to  appoint 
a  conservati  )r  for  the  insured  bank. 

Zone  5.  Under  subsection  (h)(1),  the  appro- 
priate Fedei  al  banking  agency  shall,  no  later 
than  30  dajs  after  determining  that  an  in- 
sured bank  Is  within  Zone  5.  require  the  sale 
or  merger  cf  the  insured  bank,  or  appoint  a 
conservator  or  receiver  for  the  bank.  Any 
conservator  or  receiver  shall  have  full  au- 
thority, in  1  ts  sole  discretion,  to  liquidate  or 
sell  the  insured  bank,  to  take  any  actions 
authorized  under  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  that 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  powers  of  the 
conservator  or  receiver,  and  to  take  any 
other  comb!  nation  of  actions  authorized  pur- 
suant to  tie  provisions  applicable  to  con- 
servators aid  receivers  under  the  banking 
laws.  As  wit  h  mandatory  supervisory  actions 
under  Zone  3  and  Zone  4,  the  appropriate 
Federal  balking  agency  is  authorized  to 
modify,  deft  r,  or  remove  any  applicable  man- 
datory supervisory  action,  if  the  agency  de- 
termines Id  writing  that  such  action  is  in 
the  public  1  iterest.  However,  with  respect  to 
Zone  5  banl  s,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  must  concur  in  such  determina- 
tion. 

Capital  lestoration  Plans.  Subsection 
(i)(l)  specifies  that  a  capital  plan  submitted 
for  purposes  of  section  35  must  be  a  feasible 
plan  for  promptly  restoring  the  levels  of  cap- 
ital for  all  k'elevant  capital  measures  of  the 
insured  banik  to  at  least  the  levels  required 
by  the  subsection  pursuant  to  which  the  cap- 
ital plan  ii  ordered.  Subsection  (i)(l)  also 
lists  the  reiuired  contents  of  the  plan  and 
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speclfles  that  the  plan  must  be  acceptable  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  banklner  agency. 

Subsection  (iX2)  provides  that  each  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  shall  by  regu- 
lation establish  the  deadlines  for  submission 
of  acceptable  capital  restoration  plans.  Un- 
less the  agency  specifically  determines  that 
a  greater  amount  of  time  is  needed,  the  max- 
imum time  allowed  shall  be  no  greater  than 
30  days. 

Subsection  {i)(3)  provides  tliat  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  shall  review 
and  act  on  a  capital  restoration  plan  within 
30  days  after  its  submission.  This  period  may 
be  extended  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency. 

Judicial  Review.  Subsection  (j){l)  provides 
that  a  person  aggrieved  by  action  of  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  under  sec- 
tion 35  may  obtain  review  of  that  action  by 
filing  a  written  petition  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
concerned  bank  maintains  its  home  office. 
The  "concerned  depository  institution" 
means  the  bank  whose  classification  within 
a  particular  zone  is  the  basis  for  the  agency 
action  being  complained  of. 

An  aggrieved  person  is  defined  to  include  a 
company  ordered  to  make  a  divestiture  or 
terminate  activities  under  section  35;  an  in- 
sured bank  or  company  that  is  the  subject  of 
a  mandatory  or  discretionary  supervisory  ac- 
tion and  any  company  that  controls  such  a 
company,  with  respect  to  an  action  taken  for 
an  insured  bank  within  Zone  3,  4,  and  5;  a 
person  dismissed  under  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 35;  and  a  person  whose  compensation, 
bonus  or  severance  payment  has  been  re- 
duced or  eliminated  under  section  35. 

Generally,  action  taken  by  an  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  under  section  35 
shall  be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  if 
the  court  finds  that  the  agency's  action 
under  review  was  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Subsection  (J)(2)(B)  con- 
tains a  savings  clause  providing  that  an  ag- 
grieved person  may  pursue  any  judicial  re- 
view of  the  order  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  appointing  a  conservator  or 
receiver  that  is  otherwise  available  under 
the  banking  laws.  This  clause  is  not  intended 
to  expand  or  diminish  any  otherwise  existing 
rights  to  judicial  review  under  the  banking 
laws. 

Subsection  (j)(3)  provides  that  preliminary 
or  temporary  injunctive  relief  is  not  avail- 
able. 

Subsection  (j)(4)  provides  that  petitions 
under  subsection  (j)  shall  be  given  expedited 
review.  Subsection  (5)  provides  that,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (j),  no  court  shaJl 
have  jurisdiction  to  effect  by  injunction  or 
otherwise  the  issuance  or  effectiveness  of 
any  action  of  an  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  under  section  35  or  to  review, 
modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or  set  aside  such 
agency  action. 

Section  251(b)  amends  section  8(i)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  include  ref- 
erences to  orders  issued  under  section  35. 
This  permits  enforcement  of  section  35  or- 
ders by  injunctions  issued  by  a  United  States 
district  court.  It  also  permits  imposition  of 
civil  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 35  orders. 

Section  251(c)  amends  Title  28  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  to  add  a  new  jurisdictional 
section  granting  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  consider 
claims  for  damages  based  on  an  agency  ac- 
tion that  has  been  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside  pursuant  to  Judicial  review  under 
subsection  35<J)  as  described  above. 


Section  251  (d)  and  (e)  make  conforming 
amendments  to  certain  sections  of  Title  12  to 
incorporate  appointment  of  a  conservator  or 
receiver  pursuant  to  section  35  as  a  basis  for 
exercising  appointment  authority. 

Section  251(f)  grants  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with 
general  authority  to  appoint  conservators 
and  receivers  for  insured  State  banks  other 
than  District  banks  chartered  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supervision.  The  authority  given  to  the 
Board  parallels  the  authority  of  the  Director 
with  respect  to  national  banks. 

Section  251(g)  adds  section  35  classification 
to  the  grounds  for  appointment  of  a  con- 
servator or  receiver  for  District  banks. 

Section  251(h)  also  amends  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require  ap- 
pointment of  the  Corporation  whenever  a  re- 
ceiver is  appointed  pursuant  to  section  35. 

Section   251(1)   provides   for   the   effective 
date  of  section  35. 
Subtitle  F— Nationwide  Banking  and  Branching 

SECTION  XI.  NATIONWIDE  BANKING 

This  section  provides  that,  three  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  FISCCA,  section 
3(d)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  as  re- 
designated section  3(f)  of  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1991,  shall  be 
repealed.  At  present,  section  3(d)  prohibits  a 
bank  holding  company  from  acquiring  a 
bank  in  a  State  other  than  the  company's 
principal  State  of  business  unless  the  acqui- 
sition in  question  is  specifically  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  bank 
is  located. 

Pursuant  to  the  revised  section  3(0,  which 
is  effective  three  years  from  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy may  approve  an  application  of  a  financial 
services  holding  company  or  foreign  bank  to 
acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  voting 
shares  of,  interest  in,  or  all  or  substantially 
all  of  the  assets  of,  any  additional  insured 
depository  institution. 

The  new  provisions  preempt  certain  State 
laws  by  allowing  an  interstate  acquisition 
that  has  been  approved  under  section  3  of  the 
Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1991  of  an  insured  depository  institution  or 
financial  services  holding  company  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991  to  be  consummated  not- 
withstanding any  State  law  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  or  limiting  an  ac- 
quisition by  an  out-of-state  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  or  foreign  bank  if  the 
legal  standard  for  denial  would  not  be  ap- 
plied, with  similar  effect,  to  the  same  acqui- 
sition by  an  in-State  financial  services  hold- 
ing company. 

A  State  will  continue  to  review  acquisi- 
tions for  anticompetitive  effects,  financial 
and  managerial  resources,  and  other  safety 
and  soundness  considerations  in  the  same 
manner  as  It  would  review  exi>ansion  propos- 
als of  in-State  entities.  However,  acquisi- 
tions cannot  be  limited  on  the  basis  of  the 
location  or  size  of  the  acquiring  company  or 
foreign  bank,  the  number  of  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  subsidiaries  of  such  com- 
pany or  foreign  bank,  or  any  other  factor 
which  has  the  effect  of  limiting  or  prevent- 
ing the  acquisition.  State  laws  will  continue 
to  apply  to  branches  Just  as  they  do  to 
banks.  Such  laws  include  local  community 
investment,  consumer  protection,  and  fair 
lending  laws. 

SECTION  3G2.     INTERSTATE  BRANCHING  BY 
NATIONAL  BANKS 

Section  252  amends  section  5155  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  36(c))  by  Inserting  a 
new  provision  allowing  national  banks  to  es- 


tablish and  operate  new  branches  at  an  ini- 
tial location  within  any  State  in  which:  (A) 
a  financial  services  holding  company  having 
the  same  home  State  as  the  national  bank 
could  acquire  a  bank  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1991;  or  (B)  a  State  bank  chartered  in  the 
home  State  of  the  national  bank  could  estab- 
lish a  branch. 

It  is  intended  that  banks  opening  branches 
outside  their  home  State  will  be  treated 
similarly  to  other  business  corporations  that 
engage  in  business  outside  the  State  in 
which  they  are  chartered  or  have  their  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  As  a  result,  section 
36(c)  is  also  amended  to  provide  expressly 
that  a  State,  other  than  the  home  State,  in 
which  a  bank  wishes  to  establish  a  branch 
may  Impose  on  the  bank  such  filing  require- 
ments as  are  ordinarily  imposed  on  other 
corporations  that  are  not  chartered  in  such 
State  but  wish  to  engage  in  business  in  such 
State. 

After  an  initial  branch  is  established,  addi- 
tional branches  may  be  approved  at  any 
point  within  the  State  to  the  same  extent 
permitted  under  paragraphs  (1 )  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 36(c).  State  laws,  such  as  community  in- 
vestment, consumer  protection,  and  fair 
lending  laws,  will  apply  to  Intersute 
branches  ais  they  do  to  banks. 

The  definition  of  "branch"  contained  in 
Revised  Statutes  section  5155  (12  U.S.C.  36(c)) 
is  amended  by  substituting  "any  office, 
agency,  or  other  place  of  business"  for 
"branch  bank,  branch  office,  branch  agency, 
additional  office,  or  any  branch  place  of 
business". 

The  term  "home  state"  is  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  to  mean: 

(i)  In  the  case  of  a  national  bank,  the  State 
in  which  the  principal  place  of  business  of 
the  bank  Is  located;  and 

(ID  in  the  case  of  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company,  the  State  in  which  the  oper- 
ations of  the  comtiany's  principal  bank  sub- 
sidiary are  conducted  for  purposes  of  section 
3(d)  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1991. 

The  term  "State"  Is  defined  to  inclade  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

For  purposes  of  section  36  of  the  National 
Bank  Act,  "host  State"  shall  mean  the  State 
in  which  a  bank  establishes  or  maintains  a 
branch  other  than  a  State  which  is  the 
bank's  home  State. 

SECTION  263.  INTERSTATE  (X)N80LIDATI0N  OR 
MERGER  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS  OR  STATB  BANKS 
WTTH  NATIONAL  BANKS 

Section  263  amends  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  pertaining  to  the  interstate 
consolidation  or  merger  of  national  banks  or 
State  banks  with  national  banks.  (>uTent 
law  authorizes  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency to  approve  certain  consolidations  and 
mergers  of  national  banks  or  State  banks 
with  national  banks  located  in  the  same 
State. 

This  section  Inserts  into  sections  215(a) 
and  215a(a)  of  the  NaUonal  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  215(a)  and  215a(a))  the  phrase  "or  in 
any  other  State  ",  thereby  expanding  the  au- 
thority of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  to  approve  such  interstate  consolida- 
tions or  mergers. 

A  parallel  change  is  made  to  the  definition 
of  "receiving  association"  in  section  215b(4) 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "located  within  the 
same  State". 

Section  36(b)(2)  of  the  NaUonal  Bank  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  36(b)(2))  Is  amended  to  expand  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  retain 
branches  following  a  merger  or  consolidation 
with  a  national  bank. 
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In  section  36(b)(2)(A).  the  parenthetical 
"(other  than  the  national  bank)"  is  stricken, 
and  other  provisions  in  paragraph  (2)  per- 
taining to  certain  branches  which  were  in 
operation  on  February  25,  1927  are  removed. 

Section  263(d)  of  the  legislation  provides 
that  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
may  not  approve  the  retention  of  a  branch  of 
any  bank  participating  in  the  consolidation 
if  a  State  bank  (in  a  situation  identical  to 
that  of  the  resulting  national  bank)  result- 
ing from  the  consolidation  with  another 
bank  or  banks  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  such  State  trom  retaining  and  operat- 
ing as  a  branch  of  the  State  bank  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  consolidation. 

SECTION  3M.  INTERSTATE  BRANCHING  BY  STATE 
BANKS 

This  section  amends  section  18(d)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1838(d))  to  provide  that  no  State  may  pro- 
hibit any  insured  bank  chartered  by,  and  en- 
gaged in,  a  banking  business  in  another 
State  Crom  establishing  and  maintaining  one 
or  more  branches  within  the  State.  Similar 
to  the  provision  described  above  for  national 
banks,  section  18(d)  is  amended  to  provide 
that  a  host  State  may  require  an  out-of- 
state  bank  to  comply  with  the  same  filing 
requirements  that  are  otherwise  imposed  on 
a  corporation  incorporated  in  another  State 
and  seeking  to  engage  in  business  in  the  host 
State.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "host 
State"  is  the  State  in  which  a  bank  estab- 
lishes or  maintains  a  branch  other  than  the 
State  in  which  the  bank  is  ctuu'tered  and  en- 
gaging in  banking  business. 

If  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  bank  is  chartered,  any  insured 
State  bank  may  establish  a  branch  at  an  ini- 
tial location  within  any  other  State  or 
States  in  which  a  financial  services  holding 
company  whose  principal  place  of  operations 
is  the  same  State  in  which  the  insured  bank 
is  chartered  could  acquire  a  bank  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  Financial  Services  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1991.  For  purposes  of  this 
provision,  the  principal  place  of  operations 
means  the  State  In  which  the  total  deposits 
of  all  bank  subsidiaries  of  such  company  are 
largest. 

Once  an  initial  branch  has  been  established 
in  a  State,  additional  branches  within  that 
same  State  may  be  established  and  main- 
tained to  the  extent  permitted  for  insured 
State  banks  located  in  such  State  as  if  the 
initial  branch  of  the  out-of-state  insured 
b«mk  were  a  State  bank  ctiartered  in  such 
State  with  its  head  office  at  the 'location  of 
the  initial  branch.  Certain  rights  are  re- 
served to  the  States  under  this  section.  In 
particular.  States  retain  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  authority  of  State  banks  chartered 
in  that  State  to  establish  and  maintain 
branches,  or  to  supervise,  regulate,  and  ex- 
amine State  banks  chartered  by  that  State. 
State  laws  relating  to  community  invest- 
ment, fair  lending,  and  consumer  protection 
will  apply  to  interstate  branches  just  as  they 
do  to  in-State  banks. 

Activities  conducted  at  a  branch  are  lim- 
ited to  those  activities  permissible  for  a 
bank  chartered  by  the  "host  State". 
Branches  established  and  maintained  in  a 
State  by  a  bank  chartered  by  another  State 
may  be  examined  by  the  State  bank  super- 
visory or  regulatory  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  compliance  with  the 
State  law  regarding  permissible  activities, 
sound  banldng  principles,  and  safety  and 
soundness  considerations. 

Enforcement  actions  or  proceedings  may 
be  commenced  by  the  State  bank  authority 
if  such  authority  determines  that  the  activi- 
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conducted  by  the  branch  violate 
or  the  manner  of  operations  is  not 
consistent  with  sound  banking  principles. 
Such  es  forcement  actions  or  jH'oceedings  are 
author!;  «d  only  to  the  extent  that  would  be 
permitt  »d  under  State  law  if  the  branch  were 
to  be  a  bank  chartered  by  that  State. 
Coope  rative  agreements  among  State  bank 
authoriiies  from  more  than  one  State  are  au- 
to facilitate  State  regulatory  super- 
joint  participation  and  coordlna- 
examlnations  of  State-chartered 
Nonetheless,  the  participation  by  the 
supervisory  authority  in  the  ex- 
amination of  a  branch  of  an  out-of-state 
limited  to  the  same  examination 
procedures  and  principles  as  would  be  ap- 
bhe  branch  were  deemed  to  be  a  bank 
by  that  State. 
SubtitH  F— Foreign  Banking  Organizations  in 
the  United  States 

SECT4>N  265.  FOREIGN  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Secti(  n  265  amends  the  International 
Bankini :  Act  of  1978  (IBA)  to  extend  national 
treatm<  nt  to  foreign  banks  conducting  bank- 
ing bus  ness  in  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect ta  interstate  branching. 

Subsfl  :tion  (a)  amends  section  4(a)  of  the 
IBA  to  illow  a  Federal  branch  or  agency  to 
be  estal  lished  in  any  State  after  licensing  by 
the  Dirsctor.  Until  three  years  after  enact- 
ment ol  the  Act,  however,  the  States  retain 
the  rigl  t  to  prohibit  such  establishment  of  a 
Federal 
agency 
foreign 


branch  or  agency  if  that  branch  or 
is  the  initial  branch  or  agency  of  a 
bank  in  the  United  States.  Addi- 
tional llrancbes  can  be  established  according 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4(h)  of  the  IBA. 

Subs«  :tion  (b)  amends  section  4(h)  of  the 
IBA  to  illow  a  foreign  bank  that  already  has 
a  Fedei  al  branch  or  agency  in  the  United 
States  '  o  branch  both  within  its  home  state, 
as  defii  ed  in  the  IBA,  and  outside  its  home 
state,  t}  the  same  extent  as  national  banks 
(i.e.,  initially,  into  any  State  where  a  bank 
holding  company  with  its  principal  place  of 
busines  i  in  the  foreign  bank's  home  state 
could  a  ;quire  a  bank,  and  thereafter  subject 
to  the  t  ranching  laws  of  the  host  State). 

Subs€  ction  (c)  provides  for  interstate 
banking  by  foreign  banks  in  addition  to  that 
under  t  absection  (a)  and  (b).  In  particular, 
this  se<  tion  amends  section  5  of  the  IBA  to 
(1)  liml  D  a  foreign  bank's  branching  outside 
its  IB^  home  state  with  a  State  licensed 
branch  to  those  States  where  a  financial 
servicei  holding  company  with  the  same 
home  a  ^te  could  acquire  a  bank;  (2)  require 
the  app  -oval  of  the  Board  and  the  state  regu- 
lator ii  order  to  branch  into  another  State; 
and  (3)  require  approval  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  for  acquisition  by  a 
foreign  bank  of  5  percent  or  more  of  the  vot- 
ing sha  res  of.  or  all  or  substantially  all  the 
assets  ( f,  a  bank  or  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing con  pany. 

Subs4  ction  (c)  goes  on  to  provide  an  excep- 
tion fr  im  the  requirement  that  no  foreign 
bank  o  ji  branch  outside  its  IBA  home  state 
without  the  approval  of  the  regulator  of  the 
host  St  ite  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  5(aX4) 
to  the  BA.  This  provision  allows  any  State 
to  licei  se  foreign  banks  with  State-licensed 
branch(  s  or  agencies  to  branch  into  an  ini- 
tial loiation  in  another  State  without  re- 
ceiving approval  of  the  host  State.  This  pro- 
vision :s  meant  to  parallel  a  similar  provi- 
sion fo'  State  banks  in  section  253  of  this 
Act  (iiserstate  branching  by  insured  State 
banks)  knd  applies  the  same  requirements  on 
exercising  of  powers  in  that  other  State,  sub- 
sequent branches  in  the  host  State,  and  reg- 
ulatory cooperation. 
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Finally,  subsection  (c)  continues  to  permit 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  "limited 
branches"  (entities  that  can  only  take  depos- 
its that  ar^  incident  to  international  and 
foreign  busmess  of  the  entity)  to  be  estab- 
lished by  alforeign  bank  in  any  State  that 
permits  suck  Interstate  establishments  after 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agebcy. 

Subsectioi  (d)  provides  the  Board  with  au- 
thority to  abprove  any  acquisition  by  a  for- 
eign tm.nk  of  a  commercial  lending  company 
where  the  foreign  bank  is  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  ci  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act.  In  acting  upon  any  such  appli- 
cation, the  Board  may  consider  the  effects  of 
the  proposal  on  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
petition, tie  flnancial  prospects  of  the 
branch,  agency  and  the  applicant,  and  the 
convenience!  and  needs  of  the  community. 

SECTION  216.  INTERSTATE  ACQUISITIONS  BY 
SAVINGS  UnD  LOAN  HOLDING  COMPANIES. 

This  section  amends  section  l(Ke)(3)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1467(e)(3)) 
by  striking  [the  current  text  and  inserting  a 
substitute  oaragraph  authorizing  the  Direc- 
tor to  approve  applications  for  savings  and 
loan  hpldint  companies  to  acquire,  directly 
or  indirectlr,  any  voting  shares  of,  interest 
in,  or  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of, 
any  additioaal  savings  association  located  in 
any  State,  foreign  banks  are  also  entitled  to 
this  right. 

Section  l(|(e)(3)  is  further  amended  to  pre- 
empt State  laws  by  allowing,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  tae  Director,  certain  interstate  ac- 
quisitions Off  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies, bank  holding  companies,  and  foreign 
banks  to  be  consummated  notwithstanding 
any  State  law  that  would  have  the  effect,  di- 
rectly or  iiillrectly,  of  is-ohibiting  or  limit- 
ing an  acquisition  by  an  out-of-state  com- 
pany or  foreign  bank  if  the  standards  for  de- 
nial would  include  any  factor  which  lias  the 
effect  of  limiting  or  preventing  an  acquisi- 
tion by  an  out-of-state  acquirer  when  com- 
pared to  an  In-state  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  in  an  identical  transaction. 

In  particu  lar,  a  State  may  not  limit  or  pro- 
hibit an  ace  uisition  on  the  basis  of  the  loca- 
tion or  size  of  the  acquiring  company  or  for- 
eign bank,  i  he  number  of  insured  depository 


institution 


subsidiaries  of  such  company  or 


The 
F  shall  be 
ment. 


foreign  ban|c,  or  any  other  factor  which  has 
a  disparate  effect. 

A  State  (an  continue  to  review  acquisi- 
tions for  a  iticompetitive  effects,  financial 
and  managirial  resources,  and  other  safety 
and  soundness  considerations  in  the  same 
manner  as  1 1  would  review  expansion  propos- 
als of  in-sta  te  entities. 

This  provision  is  parallel  to  the  amend- 
ment to  section  3(d)  as  redesignated  3(0  of 
the  Financl  il  Services  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1991  whjch  is  set  forth  in  section  251. 
supra. 

Definitiodal  amendments  are  inserted  into 
section  10(«  )(3)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  H67a(e)(3))  which  provide  that, 
for  purposei  of  this  paragraph,  "State"  shall 
include  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  "for- 
eign bank"  shall  mean  any  foreign  bank  as 
defined  in  stctlon  1(b)(7)  of  the  International 
Banking  Ac  t  of  1978. 


SE(^ON  267.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

amenOments  contained  in  this  subtitle 
iffective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
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TUIa  ni— RagBlatonr  RMtnMtiirtaic 

SubtiOe  A— Office  of  Depository  Institutions 

Supervision 

SECTION  301.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  OFFICE  OF 

DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  SUPERVISION 

Effective  January  1,  1992,  section  301  estab- 
lishes the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supervision  which  shall  be  a  bureau  within 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SECTION  302.  DEFINITIONS 

Section  302  sets  forth  definitions  for  use  in 
this  title.  "Director"  means  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision. "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Supervision.  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SECTION  303.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  SUPERVISION 

Section  303  provides  for  a  Director  who 
shall  be  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Depository 
Institutions  Supervision,  and  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among 
individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
flve-year  term,  subject  to  removal  by  the 
President;  thus,  the  Director  is  an  Officer  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Appointments  Clause.  A  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  which  occurs  before  expira- 
tion of  the  Director's  term  shall  be  filled 
only  for  the  remainder  of  that  term,  and  the 
successor  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  This  section  provides 
that  the  Director  may  designate  who  shall 
act  as  Director  if  the  Director  dies,  resigns. 
or  is  sick  or  absent.  If  the  Director  fails  or 
is  unable  to  designate  who  shall  act  as  Direc- 
tor, the  Secretary  shall  designate  an  acting 
Director  who  shall  possess  the  power  to  per- 
form the  duties  vested  in  the  Director.  An 
Individual  may  serve  as  Director  after  the 
term  for  which  appointed  until  a  successor 
Director  has  been  appointed.  Effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993,  the  Secretary  may  appoint  two 
Deputy  Directors. 

SECTION  304.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Section  304  provides  for  exclusive  author- 
ity of  the  Director  to  make  certain  decisions 
with  respect  to  particular  Institutions  or  en- 
titles for  which  the  Director  is  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency.  These  deci- 
sions concern  a  grant  or  denial  of  a  charter 
or  other  application,  an  examination,  a  deci- 
sion to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  for 
a  depository  institution  and  a  final  decision 
In  a  contested  administrative  enforcement 
proceeding.  These  authorities,  which  are 
vested  In  the  Director  effective  January  1, 
1993,  do  not  prevent  the  Director  from  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretary  on  any  matter. 
Effective  January  1. 1992,  all  other  authority 
vested  in  the  Director  by  this  title  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Director  subject  to  the  review 
and  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The  Director 
may  delegate  to  any  employee,  representa- 
tive, or  agent  of  the  Office  any  authority  or 
power  of  the  Director,  effective  January  1. 
1992. 

SECTION  306.  PERSONNEL 

Section  305  provides  that  the  Director  ap- 
points, directs  and  fixes  the  compensation  of 
all  employees  of  the  Office.  Such  compensa- 
tion is  set  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  laws  (other  than  this  title)  applicable  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States. 
Additional  benefits  may  be  provided  to  the 
employees  of  the  Office  if  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  the  same  tyi>e  of  benefits  are 
then  being  provided  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  R«serve  Board  or  the 


Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  if 
such  benefits  could  be  provided  by  those 
other  ag-encles  under  applicable  provisions  of 
law,  rule,  or  regulation.  In  setting  and  ad- 
Justing  the  compensation  and  benefits  for 
employees,  the  Director  must  consult  with 
and  may  seek  to  maintain  comparability 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Conwration.  This  section  becomes 
effective  January  1, 1993. 

SECTION  306.  REGULATIONS  AND  ORDERS 

Section  306  authorizes  the  Director  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  and  orders  as  the  Di- 
rector determines  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  any  law  within  the 
Director's  jurisldiction. 

SECTION  307.  FUNDING 

Section  307  authorizes  the  Director  to  im- 
pose and  collect  assessments,  fees  and  other 
charges  from  any  institution  or  entity  for 
which  the  Director  is  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banldng  agency.  The  amounts  collected 
are  to  be  set  to  cover  all  the  Office's  ex- 
penses. Funds  obtained  may  be  used  to  pay 
all  direct  and  indirect  expenses  of  the  OCQce. 
including  salary  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Subtitle  B— Interim  Provisions;  Transfer  of 
Functions.  Personnel,  and  Property 

SECTION  311.  INTERIM  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  SUPER- 
VISION 

Section  311  sets  forth  provisions,  covering 
the  one-year  period  from  January  1,  1992  to 
January  1,  1993,  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
the  functions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency (OCC)  and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision (OTS)  to  the  Office.  During  this  in- 
terim period,  the  Director  must  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  (Comptroller)  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  transfer  of  functions  to  the  Office. 
During  the  interim  period,  the  Director, 
jointly  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  may  issue  regula- 
tions governing  financial  services  holding 
comiianies  which  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1993.  Further,  during  the  interim 
period,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  take 
such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Office.  The  Sec- 
retary may  detail  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice such  personnel  of  the  (XC  and  the  OTS 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  Director's  interim  duties. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  all  administra- 
tive services  necessary  to  support  the  Office 
during  the  interim  period  and  may  obtain,  in 
equal  shares  from  OCC  and  OTS.  and  spend, 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  such  services. 

SECTION  312.  OFnCE  OF  THRIFT  SUPERVISION 
ABOLISHED. 

Section  312(a)  abolishes  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision  (OTS)  and  the  position  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  ef- 
fective on  January  1. 1993. 

Before  the  OTS  is  abolished,  its  Director 
must  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supervision  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency to  facilitate  the  orderly  transfer  of 
functions  to  the  Bureau.  Any  matter  not  re- 
solved through  such  consultation  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  Secretary.  Except  for  the  re- 
quirements that  the  Director  of  the  OTS 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Director  of 
the  new  Office  and  the  Comptroller  regard- 
ing transition,  any  authority  which  was 
vested  in  the  Director  of  the  OTS  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 


which  is  necessary  for  him  to  carry  out  his 
duties  shall  continue  until  his  position  is 
abolished.  Any  agency,  department  or  other 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  that 
was  providing  support  services  to  the  OTS  on 
the  day  before  the  date  the  OTS  is  abolished 
shall  continue  to  provide  such  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
except  that,  effective  January  1.  1993  the  new 
Office  shall  substitute  for  OTS  as  a  party  to 
the  arrangement.  Any  such  agency,  depart- 
ment or  other  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  shall  consult  with  the  new  Office's  Di- 
rector to  coordinate  a  prompt  and  reasonable 
transition. 

All  rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  the  OTS  or  any  person  which 
exist  on  the  day  before  the  date  the  OTS  is 
abolished  are  preserved  ftom  being  affected 
by  the  Act.  Any  suit  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  OTS  or  its  Di- 
rector is  unaffected  by  this  act,  except  that, 
effective  January  1,  1993,  the  Director  of  the 
new  Office  shall  be  substituted  as  a  party. 
All  orders,  resolutions  and  regulations  of  the 
OTS  which  are  in  effect  on  January  1,  1993 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms.  The  Director  of  the  new  Office  must 
administer  such  orders,  resolutions  and  regu- 
lations and  they  are  enforceable  by  or 
against  him  until  such  time  as  they  are 
modified,  terminated,  set  aside  or  superseded 
by  him,  a  court,  or  operation  of  law.  Any 
proposed  regulations  or  rules  of  the  OTS  are 
deemed  proposed  regulations  or  rules  of  the 
new  Office.  Each  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
applies  unless  expressly  provided  otherwise. 

All  individuals  employed  by  OTS  on  the 
day  before  OTS  is  abolished  are  transferred 
to  the  new  Office. 

EUich  transferred  employee  has  the  rights 
accorded  by  5  U.S.C.  3503  and  is  guaranteed  a 
position  in  the  new  Office  with  the  same  sta- 
tus and  tenure  as  that  held  by  the  employee 
preceding  the  transfer.  Transferred  employ- 
ees who  held  permanent  positions  at  OTS 
may  not  be  involuntarily  separated  or  re- 
duced in  grade  for  one  year  after  the  trans- 
fer, except  for  cause  and  except  for  those 
who  held  positions  at  OTS  that  were  exempt- 
ed from  the  competitive  service  by  reason  of 
the  positions'  confidential  policy-making, 
policy-determining  or  policy-advocating 
character.  Each  transferred  employee  who 
remains  with  the  new  Office  is  to  receive  for 
one  year  after  the  transfer  the  same  total 
compensation  that  the  employee  received 
immediately  preceding  the  transfer.  Trans- 
ferred employees  also  may  elect  to  retain  for 
one  year  after  the  transfer  membership  in 
any  OTS  employee  benefit  program  (other 
than  retirement  but  including  insurance)  if 
the  Director  of  the  new  Office  continues  the 
program.  The  new  Office  will  pay  all  costs  of 
the  continued  benefit  programs.  If  an  em- 
ployee elects  not  to  continue  membership  in 
such  a  program,  the  employee  may  partici- 
pate in  the  new  Office's  program  notwith- 
standing pre-existing  health  conditions. 
However,  such  an  election  must  be  made 
within  lao  days  after  the  transfer  or  the  OTS 
program's  discontinuation. 

If  the  new  Office's  Director  determines  be- 
tween one  and  three  years  after  the  transfer 
that  a  reorganization  of  the  combined  work 
force  is  required,  the  reorganization  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  major  reorganization  for  pur- 
poses of  entitling  employees  to  certain  early 
retirement  options  under  other  law.  (Chapter 
35  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
to  any  reduction  in  force  resulting  from  such 
reorganization. 

The  Director  of  the  new  Office  is  to  take 
necessary  action  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to 
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continue  to  provide  transferring  employees 
with  equitable  treatment  for  retirement,  and 
leave  and  vacation  time  purposes  reg-ardlng 
credit  previously  received  for  prior  service 
with  a  Federal  entity  or  Instrumentality  or 
with  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  a  joint 
office  of  such  Banks.  This  provision  tracks 
the  language  of  section  722(f)  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform.  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989  (FIRREA).  Under  sec- 
tion 722(f)  of  FIRREA.  approximately  2,000 
employees  who  were  transferred  to  the  OTS 
firom  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and 
joint  offices  of  those  Banks  were  grand- 
fathered In  a  private  retirement  plan,  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Retirement  Fund 
(FIRF),  rather  than  being  compelled  to  leave 
the  FIRF  and  enter  a  Federal  retirement 
program.  Accordingly,  one  purpose  of  para- 
graph (d)(4)  is  to  authorize  the  Director  of 
the  new  Otflce  to  permit  OTS  employees  who 
participate  In  FIRF  to  continue  that  partici- 
pation after  they  transfer  to  the  Office. 

All  OTS  property  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  new  Office  on  January  1, 1993. 

SECTION  313.  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF 
THE  CiniRENCY  ABOUSHED 

Section  313(a)  abolishes  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (OCC)  and  the 
position  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
effective  on  January  1, 1999. 

Before  the  OCC  Is  abolished,  the  Comptrol- 
ler must  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 
tions Supervision  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  transfer  of  functions  to  the  new  Of- 
fice. Any  matter  not  resolved  through  such 
consultation  and  cooperation  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  Secretary.  Except  for  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Comptroller  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  re- 
garding transition,  any  authority  which  was 
vested  In  the  Comptroller  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  is 
necessary  for  him  to  carry  oat  his  auties 
shall  continue  until  January  1.  1998.  Any 
agency,  department,  or  other  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  that  was  providing 
support  services  to  the  OCC  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  the  OCC  is  abolished  shall  con- 
tinue to  provide  such  services  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  except 
that,  effective  January  1.  1993.  the  new  Office 
shall  substitute  for  the  OCC  as  a  party  to  the 
arrangement.  Any  such  agency,  department, 
or  other  Instumentality  of  the  United  States 
shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  new 
Office  to  coordinate  a  prompt  and  reasonable 
transition. 

All  rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  the  (X;C  or  any  person  which 
exist  on  the  day  before  the  date  the  OCC  is 
abolished  are  preserved  from  being  affected 
by  the  Act.  Any  suit  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  OCC  or  the 
Comptroller  is  unaffected  by  this  Act.  except 
that,  effective  January  1.  1993.  the  Director 
of  the  new  Office  shall  be  substituted  as  a 
party.  All  orders,  resolutions  and  regulations 
of  the  Comptroller  which  are  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1998  shall  continue  in  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms.  The  Director  of  the 
new  Office  must  administer  such  orders,  res- 
olutions and  regulations  and  they  are  en- 
forceable by  or  against  him  until  such  time 
as  they  are  modified,  terminated,  set  aside 
or  superseded  by  him,  a  court,  or  operation 
of  law.  Any  proposed  regulations  or  rules  of 
the  (k>mptroller  are  deemed  proposed  regula- 
tions or  rules  of  the  new  Office.  Each  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  applies  unless  exi>re8sly 
provided  otherwise. 


All  ii  divlduals  employed  by  OCC  on  the 
day  bel  >re  the  OCC  is  abolished  are  trans- 
ferred t )  the  new  Office. 

Each  transferred  employee  has  the  rights 
accorde  1  by  5  U.S.C.  3503  and  is  gruaranteed  a 
posltloi  in  the  new  Office  with  the  same  sta- 
tus and  tenure  as  that  held  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  transfer.  Transferred  employees 
who  held  permanent  positions  at  the  OCC 
may  net  be  involuntarily  separated  or  re- 
duced li  grade  for  one  year  after  the  trans- 
fer, ex(  ept  for  cause  and  except  for  those 
who  he]  i  positions  at  the  OCC  that  were  ex- 
empted from  the  competitive  service  by  rea- 
son of  the  positions'  confidential  policy- 
making policy-determining  or  policy-advo- 
cating^haracter.  Each  transferred  employee 
who  rekialns  with  the  new  Office  is  to  re- 
ceive fa  r  one  year  after  the  transfer  the  same 
total  o  >mpensation  that  the  employee  re- 
ceived mmedlately  preceding  the  transfer. 
Transfe  Ted  employees  also  may  elect  to  re- 
tain foi  one  year  after  the  transfer  member- 
ship in  any  OCC  employee  benefit  program 
(other  han  retirement  but  including  insur- 
ance) 11  the  Director  of  the  new  Office  con- 
tinues '  he  program.  The  new  Office  will  pay 
all  cost  i  of  the  continued  benefit  programs. 
If  an  ei  iployee  elects  not  to  continue  mem- 
bership in  such  a  program  or  if  the  Director 
of  the  lew  Office  terminates  the  program, 
the  emi  iloyee  may  participate  In  the  new  Of- 
fice's program  notwithstanding  pre-existing 
health  conditions.  However,  such  an  election 
must  t  e  made  within  120  days  after  the 
transfei  or  the  discontinuation  of  the  (XIC's 
prograi  i. 

If  the  new  Office's  Director  determines  be- 
tween ( ne  and  three  years  after  the  transfer 
that  a  -eorganizatlon  of  the  combined  work 
force  la  required,  the  reorganization  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  major  reorganization  for  pur- 
poses o:  entitling  employees  to  certain  estrly 
retirem  mt  options  under  other  law.  Chapter 
35  of  ti  :le  5.  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  any  i  eduction  in  force  resulting  from  such 
a  reorg)  inizatlon. 

All  pi  operty  of  the  OCC  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  I  ew  Office  on  January  1, 1993. 

SiU  Htle  C — Regulatory  and  Supervisory 
Responsibility 

SB  mON  321.  REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 

Sectlf  n  321  transfers  all  powers  and  duties 

vested  in  the  Director  of  the  Office 

Thrift  Sttpervlsion  and  the  Comptroller  of 

on  December  31.  1992  to  the  Di- 

>f  the  Office  of  Depository  Institu- 

Sypervlsion.  effective  January  1, 1993. 

332.  APPROPRIATE  FEDERAL  BANKING 
AGENCY 

Sect!  in  322  provides  that  the  Director  of 
the  Off  ce  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision is  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  for  all  institutions  and  entitles  with 
a  natia  lal  or  Federal  charter  or  license  and 
for  Dlsl  rlct  banks  chartered  by  the  Director, 
Federal  branches  and  Federal  agencies  of 
foreign  banks.  State  savings  associations, 
and  sal  Ings  and  loan  holding  companies.  The 
Board  )f  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  for  all  other  institutions  and  entitles 
with  a  State  charter  or  license  (including 
State  t  ranches  and  State  agencies  of  foreign 
banks)  and  for  commercial  lending  compa- 
nies, Elge  Act  corporations,  and  agreement 
corporations. 

The  ^.ppropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
for  a  diversified  holding  company  or  a  finan- 
cial sevvlces  holding  comi>any  is  determined 
by  the  kharter  of  the  principal  bank  subsidi- 
ary. Tb  e  term  "principal  bank  subsidiary"  is 
defined  as  the  single  subsidiary  depository 
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institution  bf  a  financial  services  holding 
company  oiatf  has  the  greatest  dollar 
amount  of  a^ets  on  average  for  the  last  day 
of  each  quarter  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  The  afproprlate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy for  a  foreign  bank  that  is  not  a  financial 
services  holding  company  is  the  same  as  the 
appropriate .  Federal  banking  agency  for  the 
largest  bradch,  agency,  or  commercial  lend- 
ing company  controlled  or  operated  by  the 
foreign  l^nl^. 

The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
must  evaluate  the  principal  bank  subsidiary 
every  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  transfer  of  supervisory  author- 
ity over  th4  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany to  the  j  other  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  Is  necessary.  In  order  to  ensure 
regulatory  and  supervisory  consistency,  the 
appropriate  I  Federal  banking  agency  for  a 
holding  cortpany  cannot  change  more  fre- 
quently thap  every  five  years.  This  section 
amends  the  i  definition  in  current  law  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  t^e  overall  scheme  for  regulatory 
restructuring  set  forth  in  the  Act.  This  sec- 
tion is  effective  on  January  1, 1993. 

SacnON  323.  EXAMINATIONS 

Section  3^  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  De^wsitory  Institutions  Supervision 
to  examine  institutions  or  entitles  for  which 
the  Directof  is  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  [and  any  other  institution  or  en- 
tity over  vwiich  the  Director  has  examina- 
tion authority  pursuant  to  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

At  least  snce  during  every  twelve  month 
period,  the  Director  must  conduct  an  on-site 
examinatloa  of  each  depository  institution 
and  branch  {of  a  foreign  bank  for  which  the 
Director  is  fche  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency.  Depository  institutions  for  which  a 
conservator!  or  receiver  has  been  appointed 
may  be  exanlned  less  frequently.  Any  depos- 
itory institf  tion  or  foreign  bank  branch  that 
has  total  asfeets  of  less  than  Si  billion  for  the 
year  preceding  a  scheduled  examination  and 
that  Is  in  compliance  with  the  capital  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Director  must  be  ex- 
amined on-lite  at  least  once  during  the  fol- 
lowing 18-mpnth  period. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Director  to  ex- 
amine any  institution  or  entity  for  which 
the  Director  is  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  ^  frequently  as  the  Director  de- 
termines toj  be  necessary.  This  examination 
authority  extends  to  any  affiliate  of  a  dei)08- 
Itory  Instltntion  (other  than  those  examined 
pursuant  tq  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1991)  to  permit  the  Director 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  the 
depository  Institution  and  its  affiliate  and 
the  effect  of  such  relationship  on  the  deposi- 
tory institvitlon.  The  Director's  authority  to 
examine  oljher  affiliates  within  a  holding 
company  structure  Is  set  forth  in  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1991. 

Examiners  appointed  by  the  Director  have 
the  power  to  conduct  an  examination  and 
prepare  a  fiiil  report  of  condition  of  any  de- 
pository inatitution  for  which  the  Director  is 
the  approiriate  Federal  banking  agency. 
Such  examiners  also  have  the  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  to  examine  any  raise,  di- 
rectors, employees,  or  agents  under  oath.  Ex- 
aminers mt^t  be  given  prompt  and  complete 
access  to  All  relevant  books,  records,  and 
documents  6f  any  type. 

This  section  retains  current  law  with  re- 
spect to  publication  of  examination  reports 
of  national  banks  and  their  subsidiaries  that 
fall  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  or 
suggestions)  made  in  an  examination  within 
lao   days   alfter   notification.   The   national 
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bank  or  subsidiary  must  be  given  90  days  no- 
tice prior  to  publication.  This  section  con- 
tains a  limitation  on  visitorial  powers  for  de- 
pository institutions  chartered  under  Fed- 
eral law.  State  auditors  and  examiners  may 
review  such  institutions'  records  solely  to 
ensure  compliance  with  applicable  un- 
claimed property  or  escheat  laws  when  there 
Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  insti- 
tutions have  failed  to  comply  with  such 
laws.  This  section  parallels  the  current  limi- 
tation on  visitorial  powers  for  national 
banks.  This  section  is  not  intended  to  expand 
or  limit  the  valid  exercise  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

If  any  afniiate  of  any  depository  institu- 
tion (other  than  those  examined  pursuant  to 
the  FSHCA  which  is  subject  to  examination 
by  the  Director  refuses  to  pay  any  assess- 
ment or  falls  to  pay  any  assessment  within 
60  days  after  the  assessment,  the  Director 
may  collect  the  amount  not  paid  from  the 
depository  institution.  If  such  an  afOliate  is 
an  affiliate  of  more  than  one  depository  in- 
stitution, the  amount  not  paid  may  be  col- 
lected from  any  affiliated  depository  institu- 
tion in  such  proportions  as  the  Director  de- 
termines. If  any  such  affiliate  of  any  deposi- 
tory institution  refuses  to  permit  the  Direc- 
tor to  make  an  examination  or  refuses  to 
provide  information  required  to  be  disclosed 
in  the  course  of  examination,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  $5,000 
against  the  depository  Institution  for  each 
day  that  such  refusal  continues. 

SECTION  324.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Section  324  revises  section  5240  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  by  deleting  those  provisions 
relating  to  the  examination  and  assessment 
of  national  banks  and  their  affiliates  since 
the  authority  provided  in  such  provisions  is 
duplicative  of  the  Director's  authority,  and 
by  retaining  those  provisions  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
examine  member  banks,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  or  the  appropriate  Federal  Re- 
serve agent.  Section  324  amends  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  by  deleting  those  provi- 
sions which  provide  authority  that  is  dupli- 
cative of  the  Director's  examination  and  as- 
sessment authority.  This  section  becomes  ef- 
fective on  January  1, 1993. 

SECTION  3J5.  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  RECEIVER 

Section  325  provides  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Depository  Institutions  Sui>ervislon 
with  authority  to  appoint  a  receiver  for  a  na- 
tional bank  based  on  any  of  the  grounds  cur- 
rently set  forth  in  the  Bank  Conservation 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  203)  and  in  section  5239  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  191).  In  addiUon. 
this  section  requires  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
nce  of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision 
to  appoint  a  receiver  for  any  national  bank 
that  is  classified  by  the  Director  as  a  Zone  5 
institution  pursuant  to  section  35  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  are  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993.  For  savings  associations,  the 
grounds  for  appointment  of  a  receiver  as  set 
forth  in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  and 
transferred  by  this  title  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision are  unchanged. 

Subtitle  D— Transfer  of  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Authority 

SECTION  331.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Section  331  transfers  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation's  supervisory  and  reg- 
ulatory authority  over  State  nonmember  in- 
sured banks,  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  which  is  the  new 


appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  for  such 
Institutions.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  become  effective  on  January  1,  1993. 

SECTION  332.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

Section  332  amends  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  include  State  nonmember  insured 
banks  in  those  provisions  of  law  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  for  which  there  was  a  par- 
allel provision  in  the  FedenJ  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  which  was  amended  or  repealed  by 
section  331  of  this  Act.  The  amended  sections 
include  those  dealing  with  transactions  with 
affiliates,  loans  to  executive  officiers,  and 
lotteries. 

SECTION  333.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Section  333  preserves  the  validity  of  any 
right,  duty  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, or  any  person  which  exists  on  De- 
cember 31.  1992,  the  day  before  the  date  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation's  su- 
pervisory and  regulatory  authority  over 
State  nonmember  banks  Is  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Any  suit  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  with  respect  to  the  su- 
pervisory and  regulatory  responsibilities 
transferred  under  this  Act  is  unaffected  by 
this  Act,  except  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  be  sub- 
stituted as  a  party. 

All  orders,  resolutions,  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
which  are  In  effect  on  December  31.  1992.  and 
which  relate  to  the  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  Insured  State  nonmember  banks  con- 
tinue In  effect  according  to  their  terms.  The 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  must  administer  such  orders,  resolu- 
tions, and  regulations  and  they  are  enforce- 
able by  or  agEdnst  the  Board  until  such  time 
as  they  are  modified,  terminated,  set  aside, 
or  superseded  by  the  Board  by  a  court,  or  by 
operation  of  law.  Any  proposed  regulations 
or  rules  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  relating  to  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  State  nonmember  insured 
banks  are  deemed  proposed  regulations  or 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Each  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  applies  unless  expressly  provided 
otherwise  in  this  Act. 

SECTION  334.  TRANSFER  OF  PERSONNEL  AND 
PROPERTY' 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal 
Deimsit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  (FRB)  shall 
jointly  determine  which  FDIC  employees 
should  accompany  the  functions  transferred 
by  the  Act  firom  the  FDIC  to  the  FRB,  and 
this  section  requires  that  those  employees  be 
so  transferred. 

Employees  so  identified  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred not  later  than  January  l,  1993  with  the 
protection  accorded  by  5  U.S.C.  3503  to  em- 
ployees accompanying  a  transferred  func- 
tion. The  transferred  employees  are  guaran- 
teed a  FRB  position  with  tenure  comparable 
to  what  they  had  at  the  FDIC  and  with  pay 
no  lower  than  their  most  recent  FDIC  pay 
level.  In  addition  the  transferred  employees 
may  not  be  removed  or  reduced  in  pay  except 
for  cause  for  one  year  after  the  transfer.  If 
the  FRB  determines  between  December  31. 
1993.  and  December  31,  1995,  that  the  com- 
bined work  force  is  to  be  reorganised,  the  re- 
organization Is  treated  as  a  major  reorga- 
nisation for  purposes  of  authorizing  certain 
retirement  options  under  other  law. 


Employees  transferred  from  the  FDIC  can 
elect  to  retain  membership  in  FDIC  benefit 
programs  (other  than  retirement)  for  one 
year  after  the  transfer  if  the  FDIC  continues 
the  programs.  If  the  cost  of  a  FDIC  program 
exceeds  the  cost  of  the  comparable  FRB  pro- 
gram, the  excess  cost  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
FDIC.  If  a  transferred  employee  does  not 
elect  to  retain  a  FDIC  health  benefit  or  if 
FDIC  discontinues  a  health  benefit  program, 
the  employee  may  elect  to  participate  in  the 
FRB  health  benefit  program  within  one  year 
after  the  transfer. 

Transferred  employees  who  are  within  the 
definition  of  employee  at  5  U.S.C.  8401(11) 
may  elect  to  remain  in  a  Federal  retirement 
plan  in  which  they  participated  while  em- 
ployed at  the  FDIC,  and  the  FRB  will  make 
all  contributions  to  the  plan  that  the  FDIC 
would  have  made  if  the  employees  had  not 
been  transferred.  The  employees  also  may 
elect  within  one  year  after  the  transfer  to 
participate  in  the  retirement  program  of- 
fered by  the  FRB  to  those  commencing  serv- 
ice with  the  FRB  after  December  31,  1983. 
Employees  electing  the  FRB  retirement  pro- 
gram forego  all  benefits  (except  for  the  thrift 
plan)  under  the  Federal  Employee  Retire- 
ment System  (FERS)  but  receive  benefits 
under  the  FRB  program  as  if  they  had  en- 
rolled in  that  system  on  the  same  date  they 
enrolled  in  FERS. 

Transferred  employees  are  to  be  placed  in 
FRB  positions  comparable  to  the  i>08ltIons 
they  occupied  at  the  FDIC.  The  FRB  is  to 
take  necessary  action  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
to  provide  transferring  employees  with  equi- 
table treatment  for  retirement,  and  leave 
and  vacation  time  purposes  regarding  credit 
for  prior  service  with  a  Federal  entity  or  In- 
strumentality. Transferring  employees  are 
to  receive  notice  of  their  position  assign- 
ments within  lao  dasrs  after  the  effective 
date  of  their  transfer.  Transferring  employ- 
ees have  the  same  rights  and  entitlements  as 
other,  similarly  situated  FRB  employees 
have  under  sections  10  and  11(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  244  and  248(1)).  ex- 
cept as  the  Act  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vides. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  FDIC  shall  jointly  determine  no 
later  than  January  1.  1993.  the  FDIC  property 
that  had  been  used  to  perform  functions 
transferred  to  the  FRB  by  this  Act.  and  such 
property  shall  be  transferred  to  the  FRB 
promptly.  The  FRB  is  authorized  to  hold 
such  transferred  property  and  acquired  any 
other  property  necessary  to  perform  the 
transferred  functions  or  related  functions  or 
activities  with  respect  to  State  member 
banks  or  holding  companies. 

Any  agency,  department  or  other  iDstru- 
mentality  of  the  United  States  that  was  pro- 
viding support  services  to  the  FDIC  on  the 
day  before  the  date  functions  are  transferred 
from  the  FDIC  to  the  FRB  under  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  provide  such  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
except  that,  effective  January  1.  1993.  the 
FRB  shall  substitute  for  the  FDIC.  or.  if  ap- 
propriate, be  added,  as  a  party  to  the  ar- 
rangement. Any  such  agency,  department  or 
other  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
shall  consult  with  the  FRB  to  coordinate  a 
prompt  and  reasonable  transition. 

Conforming  amendments  are  made  to  the 
FRBs  property  authorities. 

Subtitle  E^Litigation  Authority 

SECTION  341.  LinOATION  AUTHORTTY 

Section  341  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Deixssltory  Institutions  Super- 
vision, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  System,  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  to  employ  attorneys  to 
conduct  litigation,  but  such  litigation  may 
be  conducted  only  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  is  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Section  341  is  intended  to  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  allocate  federal  litiga- 
tion resources  in  the  manner  he  deems  most 
efficient. 

Under  ctirrent  law.  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  Attorney  General  is  respon- 
sible for  conducting  litigation  involving  Fed- 
eral agencies.  See  e.g..  28  U.S.C.  516,  519. 
However,  much  litigation  involving  Federal 
banking  agencies  and  concerning  questions 
of  banking  law  can  be  conducted  most  effec- 
tively by  attorneys  employed  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  tanking  agencies,  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  rath- 
er than  the  Department  of  Justice.  Section 
341  therefore  permits  the  Attorney  General 
to  delegate  authority  to  conduct  litigation 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion when  he  believes  that  attorneys  from 
those  tigencies  are  able  to  provide  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  representation.  Such 
delegation  may  be  made  in^'individual  cases 
or  may  be  made  more  generally. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision's  independent  litigating  author- 
ity as  of  January  1.  1993,  the  date  on  which 
all  powers  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  transfer  to  the  Director 
of  the  OfDce  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
pervision. 

Subtitle  F — Reorganization  of  Boards  of 

Directors 

SECTION  3&1.  REORGANIZATION  OF  BOARDS  OF 

DIRECTORS 

Section  351  revises  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  to  conform  with  the 
new  regulatory  structure.  The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors consists  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  three  independ- 
ent members.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Depository  Institutions  Supervision  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  may  delegate  their 
authority  to  serve  as  Board  members. 

SECTION  352.  NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ADMINISTRATION  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Section  352  revises  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  to  include  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions 
Supervision  as  a  Board  member.  Effective 
January  1.  1993.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  will 
consist  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depos- 
itory Institutions  Supervision  and  two  inde- 
pendent members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Subtitle  G— Savings  Provisions  for  Authority 
Transferred  from  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision. 

SECTION  361.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Section  361  preserves  the  validity  of  any 
right,  duty,  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  or  any  person  which 
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December  31,  1992,  the  day  before 
's  supervisory  and  regulatory  au- 
is  transferred  to  the  Director  of  the 
of    Depository    Institutions    Super- 
Any  suit  or  other  proceeding  com- 
by  or  against  the  Board  of  Governors 
■"ederal  Reserve  System  with  respect 
supervisory  and  regulatory  respon- 
transferred  under  this  Act  is  unaf- 
ly  this  Act,  except  that  the  Director 
Jffice  of  Depository  Institutions  Su- 
as  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
may  be  substituted  as  a  party. 

resolutions  and  regulations  of 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
S^stem  which  are  in  effect  on  January 
and  which  relate  to   any   function 
under  this  Act  shall  continue  in 
ajccording  to  their  terms.  The  Board  of 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or 
of  the  Office  of  Depository  In- 
Supervlslon.  as  appropriate,  must 
such  orders,  resolutions  and  regu- 
and  they  will  be  enforceable  by  or 
the  Board  or  the  Director  until  such 
they  are  modified,  terminated,  set 
superseded  by  the.^oard  or  by  the 
by  a  court,  or  by  operation  of  law. 
)roposed  regrulatlons  or  rules  of  the 
if  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
relating  to  any  function  transferred 
1  his  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  proposed 
or  rule  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
>epo8itory  Institutions  Supervision, 
'itle  rV— Bank  Insurance  Fund 
Recapitalization 
Subtitle  A—FDIC  Borrowing 


SECTION  401.  FDIC  BORROWING 


amendment  provides  the  FDIC  with 
new  bo  rowing  authority  under  section  15  of 
the  Feieral  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  Para- 
graph 1 1)  of  the  amendment  explicitly  per- 
mits tl  e  FDIC  to  borrow  up  to  $25  billion 
from  tl  le  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  use  as 
loss  fui  ds  of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  to 
protect  the  liquidity  of  the  Fund  or  to  deal 
with  a  troubled  or  failed  institution.  The 
FDIC  ii  to  have  no  more  than  $25  billion  in 
borrow  ng  from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
outstai  ding  at  any  one  time. 

Para(  raph  (2)  of  the  amendment  adds  a 
new  su  section  (c)(6)  concerning  exemptions 
on  FD  ;C  obligations.  Subsection  (c)(6)(A) 
preserv  "s  the  existing  exception  from  the  ob- 
ligatioi  limitation  for  $6  billion  in  FDIC  bor- 
rowing Subsection  (c)(6MB)  permits  the 
FDIC  tl  I  use  its  authority  to  borrow  from  the 


Reserve  banks  as  intended  by  explic- 


itly exempting  such  borrowing  from  the  lim- 
itationl  on  FDIC  obligations.  In  addition, 
funds  fl  owing  between  the  FDIC  and  the  Fed- 
eral R<  serve  banks  in  connection  with  such 
borrow  ng  will  not  be  counted  in  calculating 
complii  jjce  with  the  limitation  on  FDIC  ob- 
ligatioi  IS. 

Final  ly,  new  subsection  (c)(6)(E)  provides 
that  ti  B  unused  portion  of  the  FDIC's  exist- 
ing S5  billion  in  emergency  borrowing  au- 
thority—which Is  exempt  from  the  limita- 
tion on  FDIC  obligations  under  current  law- 
shall  b !  counted  as  net  worth  solely  in  cal- 
culatls  i  compliance  with  the  limitation  on 
obligat  ons.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  pern  lit  the  FDIC  to  continue  to  incur  obli- 
gationi  to  hold  working  capital  in  resolving 
institutions  insured  by  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund, 
worth  k  exhausted. 

SEC  nON  Ita.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  LENDING 

This  amendment  is  Intended  to  provide  to 
the  Bo  urd  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  as  directed  by  the  Board,  the  author- 


even   if  the   Fund's  accounting   net 
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to  the  FDIC.  In  addition,  the 

Is  intended  to  provide  to  the 

Gfcvernors  wide  authority  to  pre- 

t  erms  under  which  the  funds  will 


SECTION  411. 


Sul  title  B—FDIC  Assessments 


MAXIMUM  AGGREGATE  ASSESSMENT 


This  sect!  [>n  strikes  out  a  redundant  provi- 
sion In  the  current  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  tnd  replaces  it  with  a  provision 
that  the  iiaximum  aggregate  assessment 
rate  to  be  charged  to  the  members  of  the 
Bank  Insurince  Fund  is  0.30  percent  of  de- 
posits of  th  9  members  of  the  Fund.  This  ag- 
gregate limitation  would  apply  not  to  indi- 
vidual institutions,  but  to  all  Institutions  in- 
sured by  th^  Bank  Insurance  Fund  in  the  ag- 
gregate. The  FDIC  would  retain  discretion  to 
assess  individual  institutions  more  than  0.30 
percent  of  deposits.  This  amendment  also 
makes  it  cl  »ar  that  the  Corporation  has  full 
discretional  y  authority  to  compute  the  as- 
sessment using  industry-wide  data  it  has 
gathered,  a  id  may  then  collect  whatever  as- 
sessment 11  has  computed.  Any  challenges 
assessment  is  due,  and  may  only  seek  repay- 
ment of  the|  amount  in  question. 


SECrnON  412. 


;  sect!  Dn 


assessme  nts 


directs  the  Board  of  Directors, 
'unds  borrowed  from  the  Federal 
remain  unpaid,  to  determine 
of   assessments   necessary    to 
borrowed  funds  in  accord  with  the 
The  language  further  directs 
Directors  to  take  whatever  ac- 
n^cessary  to  dedicate  the  amounts 
necessary  to  repay  the  loans 
the  use  of  dedicated  assess- 
Any  purpose  other  than  repaying 


loa.n. 
(f  : 
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This 

so  long  as 

Reserve  baiks 

the   amouqt 

repay  the 

terms  of 

the  Board 

tlons  are 

of 
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Title  V— Payment  System  Risk  Reduction 
Subtitle  Af-Payment  System  Risk  Reduction 

SECTION  SOI.  FINDINGS 

section  sets  forth  the  Congress'  find- 
regard  ng  the  need  for  efficient  process- 
flnapolal  transactions  and  for  legal 
of  the  validity  of  netUng  proce- 


Thls 
Ings 
ing  of 
recognition 
dures. 

Section  502.  definitions 

(1)  "Broksr/dealer."  Broker/dealers  are  in- 
cluded in  tie  definition  of  financial  instita- 
tion.  whicb  establishes  the  coverage  of  the 
Act.  The  pi'ovisions  of  the  Act  apply  to  all 
registered  <  r  licensed  securities  brokers,  un- 
derwriters, tnd  dealers. 

(2)  "Clearing  organization"  is  defined 
broadly  to  Include  any  entity  that  clears  or 
settles  tra  asactions  for  financial  institu- 
tions. Sectl  }n  5  of  the  Act  provides  that  such 
transaction  s  shall  be  netted  on  an  aggregate 
basis  if  so  |  irovided  in  the  rules  of  the  clear- 
ing organiz  ition. 

(3)  "Covei  ed  clearing  obligation."  This  def- 
inition des::ribes  those  obligations  settled 
through  a  c  iearing  organization  that  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Act. 

(4),  (5)  "Qjvered  contractual  payment  enti- 
tlement" and  "Covered  contractual  payment 
obligation."  The  Act  applies  to  obligations 
to  make  payments  and  entitlements  to  re- 
ceive payments  if  (i)  they  are  covered  by  a 
netting  contract,  and  (11)  they  are  either  (a) 
obligations  or  entitlements  between  two  fi- 
nancial ins  iitutions  or  (b)  obligations  or  en- 
titlements 1  settled  or  cleared  through  a 
clearing  organization. 

(6)  "DepOBltory  institution"  is  defined  to 
Include  all  domestic  depository  institutions, 
U.S.  brancl^es  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks, 
and  Edge  and  agreement  corporations.  De- 
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posltx)ry  institutions  are  Included  in  the  defi- 
nition of  financial  institution. 

(7),  (8)  "Failed  financial  institution"  and 
"failed  member."  A  failure  occurs  when  a  fi- 
nancial institution  or  member:  (i)  fails  to 
satisfy  its  obligations  with  respect  to  an- 
other financial  institution  or  member;  (ii)  is 
subject  to,  whether  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary. Insolvency,  liquidation,  receivership, 
or  similar  proceedings;  or  (ill)  generally  fails 
to  meet  obligations. 

(9)  "Futures  commission  merchant."  Fu- 
tures commission  merchants  are  included  in 
the  definition  of  financial  institution.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  apply  to  all  registered 
or  licensed  sellers  of  commodity  futures  and 
options. 

(10)  "Futures  commission  merchant."  Fu- 
tures commission  merchants  are  included  in 
the  definition  of  financial  institution.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  apply  to  all  registered 
or  licensed  sellers  or  commodity  futures  and 
options. 

(11)  "Member"  is  defined  broadly  to  cover 
all  participants  in  a  clearing  organization. 

(12)  "Net  entitlement"  and  "net  obliga- 
tion" are  defined  to  mean  the  post-netting 
amounts  a  financial  institution  or  member  is 
entitled  to  receive  or  obligated  to  pay  under 
a  netting  contract. 

(13)  "Netting  contract."  The  Act  applies 
only  when  there  are  contractual  netting  ar- 
rangements between  private  parties.  The  Act 
does  not  impose  a  netting  requirement  in  the 
absence  of  a  contractual  arrangement,  nor 
does  the  Act  impose  a  United  States  rule  of 
law  when  the  contractual  parties  elect  to 
apply  the  law  of  a  foreign  Jurisdiction.  The 
contractual  obligations  among  members  of  a 
clearing  organization  are  normally  estab- 
lished by  the  rules  of  the  clearing  organiza- 
tion, thus  "netting  contract"  is  defined  to 
include  such  rules.' 

SECTION  503.  BILATERAL  NETTINO 

This  section  provides  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contractual  arrange- 
ments between  two  financial  institutions, 
the  mutual  obligations  of  such  institutions 
shall  be  netted  and  set  ofi.  The  obligations 
and  entitlements  between  the  parties  shall 
relate  only  to  the  remainder  after  giving  ef- 
fect to  netting  procedures.  Netting  may 
occur  without  regard  to  whether  the  obliga- 
tions are  matured  or  unmatured. 

To  illustrate,  assume  that  Bank  A  has  an 
obligation  to  make  a  payment  of  SIO  million 
to  Bank  B  and  that  Bank  B  then  incurs  an 
obligation  to  make  a  S12  million  pajrment  to 
Bank  A.  If  a  netting  contract  between  the 
two  banks  so  provides,  at  the  time  Bank  B's 
obligation  is  incurred,  the  two  obligations 
will  be  netted  so  that  Bank  B  has  a  S2  mil- 
lion obligation  to  Bank  A  and  Bank  A  has  no 
obligation  to  Bank  B.  The  $2  million  net  ob- 
ligation represents  the  excess  of  Bank  B's  S12 
million  obligation  to  Bank  A  over  Bank  A's 
SIO  million  obligation  to  Bank  B. 

Although  it  is  believed  that  a  similar  re- 
sult would  be  obtained  under  existing  law, 
some  uncertainty  exists.  The  daily  volume  of 
trillions  of  dollars  of  payments  through 
clearing  organizations  requires  that  this  un- 
certainty be  eliminated. 

SECTION  504.  CLEARING  ORGANIZATION  NETTING 

Members  of  a  clearing  organization  will 
normally  transmit  and  receive  numerous 
payment  orders  during  the  course  of  a  busi- 
ness day.  The  vast  majority  of  these  pay- 
ments orders  will  be  made  for  customers  of 
the  member  rather  than  for  the  member's 
own  account. 

Under  the  rules  of  most  clearing  organiza- 
tions, final  settlement  is  made  on  a  "net- 


net"  (sometimes  referred  to  as  "multilat- 
eral") basis.  Each  member  aggregates  all  the 
payment  orders  received  during  the  day  and 
compares  that  amount  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  payment  orders  sent  during 
the  day.  The  member's  obligation  to  make  a 
settlement  payment,  or  its  entitlement  to 
receive  a  settlement  payment,  is  equal  to  the 
differential  between  the  two  aggregate 
amounts.  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  pay- 
ment orders  received  by  a  member  exceeds 
the  aggregate  amount  of  pasrment  orders 
transmitted,  the  member  receives  a  net  set- 
tlement amount  equal  to  the  differential. 

This  section  addresses  the  concern  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  member's  bankruptcy,  its  re- 
ceiver or  liquidator  would  attempt  to  negate 
the  net-net  settlement  rules  of  the  clearing 
organization.  If  the  receiver  or  liquidator 
were  successful  in  that  effort,  the  failed 
member  could  be  immediately  entitled  to 
the  gross  amount  of  all  payment  orders  re- 
ceived by  it  during  the  day.  but  all  payment 
orders  transmitted  by  it  would  represent 
merely  unsecured  creditor  claims.  The  re- 
cipients of  those  transmitted  payments  or- 
ders would  almost  certainly  receive  less  than 
face  amount  and  would  probably  be  required 
to  wait  a  substantial  period  of  time  before 
receiving  any  actual  payment.  The  potential 
loss  to  the  recipients  would  be  exacerbated  if 
the  failed  member  were  subject  to  a  deposi- 
tor preference  or  similar  statute. 

Section  504  is  intended  to  eliminate  the 
risk  that  the  receiver  or  liquidator  of  a 
failed  member  of  a  clearing  organization 
could  negate  the  netting  rules  of  the  clearing 
organization.  This  section  provides  statutory 
validation  of  netting  to  the  extent  provided 
by  the  clearing  organization  rules.  If  a  mem- 
ber fails,  its  claim  with  respect  to  payment 
orders  received  through  the  clearing  organi- 
zation would  be  limited  to  the  excess,  if  any, 
of  the  amount  of  payment  orders  received 
over  the  amount  of  payment  orders  trans- 
mitted. 

SECTION  506.  PREEMPTION 

Financial  institutions  and  members  of 
clearing  organizations  are  organized  under 
the  laws  of  numerous  jurisdictions,  which 
may  differ.  These  laws  may  establish  a  vari- 
ety of  preferences  and  priorities  among 
creditors  in  the  event  of  iMinkruptcy,  many 
of  which  are  not  codified  and  the  implica- 
tions of  which  are  not  fully  developed. 

Consequently,  it  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty  whether  the  netting  proce- 
dures provided  in  private  contracts  would  be 
honored  under  these  various  laws.  Because 
certainty  of  settlement  on  a  net  basis  is  es- 
sential to  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the 
banking  system  and  financial  markets,  this 
section  provides  that  the  Act  preempts  any 
injunction  or  similar  order  issued  by  a  court 
or  agency  that  would  interfere  with  the  net- 
ting procedures  governed  by  the  Act.  This 
preemption  is,  however,  explicitly  limited  to 
orders  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  netting 
procedures  and  are  not  intended  to  affect 
any  other  priorities  or  preferences  estab- 
lished by  other  laws. 

Subtitle  B— Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 
Amendments 

SECTION  511.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RIGHT  TO 
FINANCIAL  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1978 

Section  1(a)  is  Intended  to  clarify  the  lan- 
guage of  subsection  1112(f),  as  amended,  of 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  (RFPA), 
(12  U.S.C.  3412(f)),  which  relates  generally  to 
transfers  of  financial  records  that  may  be 
relevant  to  a  violation  of  federal  criminal 
law.  Such  transfers  are  permitted  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department  to  the  Attorney 


General.  As  a  result  of  changes  in  federal 
statutes  since  the  passage  of  the  RFPA  in 
1978,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  author- 
ity not  only  to  prosecute  criminal  violations 
of  bank  fraud  statutes,  but  also  to  initiate 
civil  actions  under  those  statutes  pursuant 
to  section  951  of  FIRREA,  (12  U.S.C.  1833a) 
and  to  seek  civil  and  criminal  forfeitures 
under  18  U.S.C.  961  and  982, 

The  current  language  of  subsection 
1112(f)(2).  however,  limits  the  use  of  records 
transferred  under  subsection  1112(fXl)  to 
"criminal  investigative  or  prosecutive  pur- 
poses by  the  Department  of  Justice."  While 
this  language  arguably  extends  to  criminal 
forfeitures  under  18  U.S.C.  982.  Federal  agen- 
cies require  an  unambiguous  source  of  au- 
thority to  transfer  records  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  use  in  either  civil  actions 
under  section  951  of  FIRREA  or  in  civil  for- 
feitures under  18  U.S.C.  981.  In  contrast  to 
subsection  1112(f),  subsection  1113(1)  of  the 
RFPA,  (12  U.S.C.  3413(1)).  which  exempts 
from  the  RFPA's  provisions  disclosures  of 
certain  financial  records  relating  to  possible 
crimes  against  financial  institutions  by  in- 
siders, contains  no  language  that  limits  the 
use  of  records  so  disclosed.  Accordingly,  no 
amendment  of  that  language  appears  nec- 
essary. 

Subsection  Kb)  would  further  amend  sub- 
section 1112(f)(2)  of  the  RFPA  by  adding  a 
new  sentence  to  make  clear  that  when  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department  transfers  records 
under  subsection  1112(f),  that  transfer  does 
not  constitute  waiver  of  any  privilege  that 
may  apply  to  those  records  (e.g..  the  attor- 
ney-client privilege  and  the  attorney  work 
product  doctrine).  Similarly,  subsection  (2) 
would  amend  subsection  1113<1)  of  the  RFPA 
by  adding  a  new  sentence  to  make  clear  that 
when  a  Federal  supervisory  agency  transfers 
a  record  under  that  subsection,  that  transfer 
does  not  constitute  a  waiver  of  any  privilege 
that  may  apply  to  that  record  (e.g.,  the  at- 
torney-client privilege  and  the  attorney 
work  product  doctrine).  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  have  expressed  concern  that  when 
they  transfer  financial  records  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  use  in  possible  crimi- 
nal cases,  for  civil  actions  under  section  951 
of  FIRREA  or  for  forfeiture  cases  under  18 
U.S.C.  981  and  982,  third  parties  in  litigation 
with  those  agencies  may  seek  to  discover 
those  records  and  claim  that  by  transferring 
those  records  to  the  Department,  the  agen- 
cies have  waived  otherwise  applicable  privi- 
leges. If  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  to  have 
timely  and  complete  disclosure  of  all  finan- 
cial records  that  agencies  may  view  to  sug- 
gest criminal  conduct,  the  Act  should  make 
clear  that  the  mere  transfer  of  records  under 
subsection  1112(f)  or  subsection  1113(1)  does 
not  constitute  a  waiver  of  those  privileges. 
This  amendment,  however,  would  not  bar 
courts  from  finding  that  in  a  particular  case, 
an  agency  may  have  otherwise  waived  its 
privilege,  as  through  an  explicit  written 
waiver  provided  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  the 
records  in  question. 

Subtitle  C— Reduction  in  Regulatory  Burden 

SECTION  Sn.  HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Section  521  increases  the  exemption  in  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  for  small  de- 
pository institutions  from  $10  million  to  SSO 
million  in  total  assets.  This  section  also  adds 
a  i>rovision  requiring  yearly  adjustments  in 
the  exemption  amount  of  total  assets  based 
on  the  annual  percentage  change  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Current  law  exempts 
depository  institutions  with  total  assets  of 
less  than  $10  million  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  and  does 
not  provide  for  an  adjustment  to  the  exemp- 
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tion  level  due  to  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

SECTION  SB.  REGULATORY  BimDEN  STUDY 

Section  522  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  each  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  to  conduct  a  review  of  all  laws 
and  regulations  primarily  enforced  by  each 
agency,  except  tax  laws  and  regulations,  giv- 
ing particular  attention  to  duplicate  paper- 
work and  compliance  requirements,  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  on  insured  depository  insti- 
tutions' capital  positions  and  profitability. 

The  agencies'  reports  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  no  later  than  one  year  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Act.  The  reports  must  contain  a 
description  of  all  laws  and  regulations  that 
each  agency  determines  may  be  modified  in 
order  to  enhance  and  protect  depository  in- 
stitutions' capitalization  and  profitability. 
The  report  must  include  a  cost  benefit  analy- 
sis of  the  laws  and  regulations  under  study, 
including  applications  and  other  reporting 
and  recordkeeping  requirements.  In  particu- 
lar the  report  must  analyse  the  feasibility  of 
reducing  the  number  of  items  reported  on  re- 
ports of  condition  for  institutions  with  total 
assets  of  under  SSO  million.  The  agencies 
must  also  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  and  the  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act,  including  an  after- 
the-fact  analysis  of  the  accuracy  of  agency 
estimates  of  the  paperwork  burden  and  the 
overall  impact  of  the  rules  adopted. 

SEXmON  5J3.  FAIR  HOUSING  REPORTING 

The  data  the  Federal  banking  agencies  cur- 
rently require  to  be  disclosed  for  purposes  of 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  and  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  are  nearly  identical.  Sec- 
tion S23  eliminates  the  necessity  to  prepare 
separate  forms  by  prohibiting  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  from  requiring  any  institu- 
tion that  they  regulate  to  prepare,  file,  or 
maintain  a  form  to  satisfy  the  Fair  Housing 
Act,  other  than  the  form  required  under  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  responsible  for  pro- 
mulgating rules  to  carry  out  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act.  including  rules  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  maintenance  of  data.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
authority  under  current  law  is  unaffected  by 
this  section. 

Subtitle  D— Expedited  Funds  Availability 

SECTION  531.  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPEDITED 
FUNDS  AVAILABILITY  ACT 

Section  531  amends  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  Act  regarding  the  frequency  of 
notices  when  funds  will  be  held  beyond  stat- 
utory schedules  based  on  the  exceptions  in 
the  statute.  For  the  exceptions  to  the  statu- 
tory schedules  for  funds  availability,  no  fur- 
ther notice  is  required  after  the  required  no- 
tice has  been  provided  to  a  depositor  until 
the  earlier  of  1  year  after  notice  has  been 
provided  or  such  other  time  as  the  exception 
for  which  the  notice  was  provided  ceases  to 
aroly. 

Subtitle  E— Final  Settiement  Payment 
Procedure* 

SECTION  MI.  FINAL  SETTLEMENT  PAYMENT 
PROCEDURES 

Section  541  amends  section  11  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  give  the  Cor- 
poration, as  receiver,  the  discretionary  aa- 
thority  to  nae  the  "fUuJ  settlement  pay- 
ment" method  of  resolving  failed  institu- 
tions. Under  this  method,  in  resolutions 
where  uninsured  depositors  are  not  fully  vto- 
tected,  the  Corporation  would  make  an  im- 
mediate payment  equal  to  the  weighted  av- 
recovery  of  the  Corporation  standlag 


in  the  shoes  of  depositors.  In  recent  years, 
the  weighted  average  recovery  rate  has  been 
over  80  percent. 

Tiljle  VI— Technical  and  Conforming 

Amendments 

Subtit^  A — Severability:  Transition  References 

SECTION  601.  SEVERABILITY 

This  lection  provides  that  if  any  provision 
of  the  i  Lct  is  held  to  be  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  t  le  Act  will  continue  in  force. 

SI  CTION  SOS.  TRANSITION  REFERENCE 

ection  provides  that  until  January  1, 
references  in  this  Act  to  financial 
holding    companies    and    to    the 
encompass  bank  holding  companies 
thalBHCA,  respectively. 
Subtitle  B— Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments 
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SECT]  DNS  611-627.  AMENDMENTS  TO  VARIOUS 
PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

This  mbtltle  contains  technical  and  con- 
forminj  amendments  to  various  provisions  of 
law.  Al  nost  all  of  these  amendments  result 
from  tl  le  abolishment  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptt  slier  of  Currency  and  of  the  Thrift 
Supervl  sion  and  the  redistribution  of  respon- 
sibility among  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision, and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corpon  tion.  A  number  of  other  provisions 
amend  obsolete  references  to  the  Federal 
Home  I  oan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings ai  id  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in 
order  U  i  conform  to  current  law  and  the  sub- 
stantiv  i  provisions  of  this  Act.  Amendments 
are  als(  >  made  to  reflect  changes  in  nomen- 
clature and  regulatory  responsibility  made 
by  titl(  n  of  the  Act  relating  to  financial 
servicei  holding  companies.  The  following 
additio;  lal  amendments  are  also  made: 

Sectii  tn  611.  Subsection  (b)  amends  the  Bal- 
anced I  udget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985  to  provide  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory In  itltutions  Sut>ervision  with  the  same 
exempt  on  from  the  apportionment  and  se- 
questra Lion  provisions  of  that  Act  provided 
by  curr  >nt  law  for  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision Lnd  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Cui  pency. 

Sect!  >n  612.  Paragraph  (1)  amends  5  U.S.C. 
3132  to  sxclude  the  Office  of  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Supervision  from  the  provisions  of 
law  coi  cerning  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
in  the  pame  manner  as  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervbion  and  the  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  t  tie  Currency  are  excluded  under  cur- 
rent lai  r. 

Paraj  raph  (2)  provides  that  the  Director  of 
the  Off  ce  of  Depository  Institutions  Super- 
vision \  rill  be  paid  at  the  rate  established  for 
ExecutI  ve  Level  m,  the  same  rate  at  which 
the  Diiector  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
are  pal(  I  under  current  law. 

Sectli  >n  615.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  repeal 
portion  I  of  the  Act  of  January  3.  1923  (12 
U.S.C.  r)  and  the  Act  of  March  4.  1923  (12 
U.S.C.  I  ^10)  that  relate  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Ot  Ice  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

Sub84  ction  (d)  deletes  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Superr  sion  from  section  111  of  Public  Law 
W-4M  (13  U.S.C.  250)  which  exempted  from 
Preatdantial  oversight  its  legislative  pro- 
gram, t^e  same  exemption  did  not  apply  to 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  is  iiot  extended  to  the  Office  of  Deposi- 
tory In$titations  Supervision. 

Sabo^ctions  (e)(2)  and  (10)  substitute  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  tke  Corrency  in  sections  11(d)  and  16  of 


tional  cha: 
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amends  31 
and  duties 


the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(d),  418 
and  419)  with  regard  to  certain  administra- 
tive matterb  relating  to  the  circulation  and 
cancellatioa  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Subsectiop  (g)(2)  repeals  section  3  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1462a) 
which  established  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision. Subsection  (gKS)  repeals  section  9  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1467) 
governing  tihe  assessment  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
aminations:  against  savings  associations  be- 
cause this  Act  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Depository  Institutions  Supervision 
to  recover  [the  costs  of  examinations  from 
regulated  idstitutions. 

Subsection  (k)(9)  repeals  section  26  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1831c),  an  (^bsolete  provision  governing  the 
conversion  pf  mutual  savings  banks  to  Fed- 
eral savlngf  banks  prior  to  October  15,  1982. 

Section  618.  Paragraph  (6)  amends  18  U.S.C. 
1005  to  inalude  financial  services  holding 
companies  and  diversified  holding  companies 
within  the  coverage  of  the  section.  This  is 
accomplished  by  reference  to  the  term  "de- 
pository institution  holding  company," 
which  is  aniended  elsewhere  in  the  Financial 
Services  HoDding  Company  Act  of  1991,  to  in- 
clude the  terms  "financial  services  holding 
company  "  jand  'diversified  holding  com- 
pany."        I 

Section  823.  Paragraphs  (1)  through  (3) 
amend  chapter  3,  subchapter  I,  of  title  31, 
United  Staies  Code,  to  reflect  the  organiza- 
res  made  in  the  Department  of 
•y  by  this  Act.  Paragraph  4 
.S.C.  321  to  provide  that  powers 
ested  in  the  Director  of  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision  by  this  Act 
are  not  ves^d  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  amend  provisions 
governing  United  States  currency  notes. 

Subtitle  C\-Repeal  of  Obsolete  Provisions  of 
Law 

SECTION  630|  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS 
OF  LAW 

(1)  repeals  various  provisions  re- 
le  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
)lete  or  are  made  obsolete  by  the 
ipb  (2)  repeals  title  II  of  the  Act 
1974  (12  U.S.C.  2401  et  seq.),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Funfl  Transfer  which  completed  its 
work  more  than  ten  years  ago.  Paragraph  (3) 
similarly  repeals  section  14  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 22,  1974  (12  U.S.C.  2612),  relating  to  a 
report  subipltted  to  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  thp  Treasury  prior  to  1980. 
ibtitle  D— Effective  Date 

ION  641.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

>n  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  title  V  are  effective  on  January  1, 
1993,  unless  jotherwlse  provided.* 

[.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 

|th  Senator  Riegle  in  intro- 

request.    the    adminlstra- 

>sal  to  reform  our  deposit 
insurance  j  system  and  modernize  our 
banking  laws.  This  proposal  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  18-month  study  of  our  finan- 
cial system  mandated  by  the  Financial 
Institutiolw  Reform,  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement,' Act,  passed  in  August  1969.  I 
am  very  Encouraged  by  the  fiact  that 
the  adxni4i8tration  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  developing  a  comprehensive 
anproack  fco  tlM  problMM  in  oar  finan- 
cial servioes  industry,  rather  than  rec- 
ommandiqg  narrow  "band-aid"  type 
fiXM  for  these  problems.  The  issues  ad- 
dresMd  injthis  proposal  are  of  vital  im- 
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portance  to  our  country,  and  have  al- 
ready been  the  focus  of  an  on-goin?  se- 
ries of  hearings  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, tinder  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man RiEGLE.  Following  these  hearings, 
I  hope  that  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  turn  its 
full  attention  to  completing  the  nec- 
essary legislative  action  to  address 
these  issues  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress.* 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  714.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Margaret  Walker  Alex- 
ander National  African-American  Re- 
search Center;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

MARGARET  WALKER  ALEXANDER  NATIONAL 
AFRICAN- AM  ERIC  AN  RESEARCH  CENTER 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Margaret 
Walker  Alexander  National  African- 
American  Research  Center. 

The  research  center  is  to  be  located 
at  Jackson  State  University  in  Jack- 
son, MS.  Historically,  the  university 
has  been  known  for  providing  edu- 
cation, support,  and  encouragement  for 
many  black  students  from  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  backgrounds  by 
providing  the  means  for  young  black 
people  to  move  into  America's  social 
and  economic  mainstream.  In  1979. 
Jackson  State  University  was  assigned 
the  role  of  an  urban  university,  by  Mis- 
sissippi's governing  board  of  public  uni- 
versities. Mississippi  has  long  been  a 
State  with  a  predominately  rural  popu- 
lation and  agriculturally  based  econ- 
omy, but  the  State  is  now  confronting 
many  issues  associated  with  urbaniza- 
tion and  modernization.  Jackson  State 
University's  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties include  providing  effective  pro- 
grams and  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  both  black  and  white  populations  in 
the  urban  area  of  Jackson,  MS.  This  re- 
search center  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  University  to  share  the 
African  American  experience  with  all 
Mlssissippians  and  with  others  from 
across  our  Nation. 

This  national  research  center  will  be 
named  after  Margaret  Walker  Alexan- 
der, professor  emeritus  in  the  depart- 
ment of  English  at  Jackson  State  Uni- 
versity and  a  noted  author  and  poet 
I)erhape  best  known  for  her  Civil  War 
novel  "Jubilee."  her  volume  of  verse 
"For  My  People,"  and  most  recently 
for  her  biography  about  her  novelist 
friend,  "The  Daemonic  Genius  of  Rich- 
ard Wright." 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  center 
will  be  the  preservation  of  20th  century 
African-American  materials  and  archi- 
val resources.  The  facility  will  serve  as 
a  national  center  for  the  study,  re- 
search, and  teaching  of  African-Amer- 
ican literature  and  history  and  as  a  re- 
pository for  papers  and  memorabilia 
relating  to  the  life  of  Margaret  Walker 
Alexander  and  other  individuals  noted 


for  their  work  in  African-American  lit- 
erature, history,  and  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Since  there  is  currently  no  national 
archival  oral  history  research  facility 
focusing  exclusively  on  20th  century 
African  Americans,  this  center  will 
provide  much  needed  resource  mate- 
rials to  inform  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  African-American  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  other  Senators 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  and  to  cospon- 
sor  my  bill  establishing  the  Margaret 
Walker  Alexander  National  African- 
American  Research  Center.* 


By  Mr.  Burns  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,   Mr.   Dixon,   Mr.   Boren, 
Mr.    Syhms,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
Grassley,      Mr.      LOTT,      Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Conrad. 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  PressLER,  Mr. 
CJocHRAN,     Mr.     Shelby,     Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.   Fowler, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
McCoNNELL,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Kerrey.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  DOMENia.  and  Mr.  Heflin): 
S.   715.   A  bill   to  permit  States  to 
waive  application  of  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  with 
respect  to  vehicles  used  to  transport 
farm  supplies  from  retail  dealers  to  or 
from  a  farm,  and  to  vehicles  used  for 
custom    harvesting,    whether    or    not 
such  vehicles  are  controlled  and  oper- 
ated by  a  farmer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,     Science,     and     Transpor- 
tation. 

COMMERCIAL  DRIVERS  LICENSES 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation.  Time 
has  run  out  as  harvest  season  starts  to 
near.  It  seems  like  we  are  in  an  early 
spring,  but  in  some  sections  of  our 
country,  the  harvest  has  started. 

I  introduce  this  bill  for  its  consider- 
ation, along  with  36  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  to  give 
the  States  the  right  to  waive  the  com- 
mercial driver's  license  requirement 
for  the  part-time  young  men  and 
women  who  work  in  the  harvest  every 
year.  Where  I  come  from,  family  mem- 
bers and  young  workers  have  always 
worked  on  the  family  farm  and  In  the 
family  businesses,  and  this  addresses 
part  of  that  problem. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  States 
most  affected  by  these  requirements, 
our  Nation's  farm  States,  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  exempt  not  only  farm- 
ers but  farm  retailers  and  custom  har- 
vesters. 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.715 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That.  In  addition  to  the 
authority  which  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation granted  to  States  to  waive  applica- 
tion of  the  Conamerclal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1986  with  respect  to  farm  vehicles  con- 
tained in  volume  53.  pages  37313-37316.  of  the 
Federal  Register  (September  26.  1988).  such 
States  may  extend  such  waivers  to  vehicles 
used  to  transport  farm  supplies  from  retail 
dealers  to  or  from  a  farm,  and  to  vehicles 
used  for  custom  harvesting,  whether  or  not 
such  vehicles  are  controlled  and  operated  by 
a  farmer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  year  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor  this  measure, 
and  I  am  proud  to  do  so  again  this 
year.  This  bill  would  permit  States  to 
waive  application  of  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  with 
respect  to  vehicles  used  to  transport 
farm  supplies  from  retail  dealers  to  or 
from  a  farm,  to  vehicles  used  for  cus- 
tom harvesting,  and  to  vehicles  used  to 
transport  livestock  feed,  whether  or 
not  such  vehicles  are  controlled  or  op- 
erated by  the  farmer. 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  gave  States 
the  authority  to  waive  commercial 
drivers  license  requirements  for  farm 
vehicles  under  the  Commercial  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act.  Unfortunately, 
DOT  did  not  recognize  when  granting 
this  waiver  that  the  majority  of  these 
particular  seasonal  agricultural  ship- 
ments were  carried  out  by  agricultural 
retail  outlets,  not  necessarily  by  farm- 
ers. 

DOT  failed  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  custom  harvesting  indus- 
try, which  many  farmers  rely  upon  to 
harvest  a  seasonal,  perishable  crop. 
The  same  is  true  for  livestock  feed  op- 
erations which  provide  a  valuable,  cost 
effective  service  for  farmers.  These  in- 
dustries are  markedly  different  than 
the  commercial  trucking  industry. 
Most  of  the  driving  is  done 
offpavement.  They  differ  from  other 
for-hire  carriers  because  they  only  pro- 
vide the  initial  transiwrtation  of  grain 
from  the  field  to  storage,  or  to  market, 
or  to  feedlots.  These  trucks  avera«re 
15.000  per  year  and  simply  cannot  be 
considered  in  the  same  category  as 
commercial,  long-haul  trucking  oper- 
ations. 

Farmers  are  cuixently  facing  serious 
economic  hardship  with  increasing  op- 
eration and  transportation  costs.  This 
bill  is  not  an  exemption  from  commer- 
cial drivers  license  requirements,  rath- 
er it  is  a  commonsense  approach  to 
give  States  with  an  excellent  safety 
record  in  the  area  the  ability  to  set 
reasonable  requirements  for  farm  vehi- 
cles. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  I 
joined  in  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation,  this  bill   was  cosponsored   by 
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Senators  Burns,  Grassley,  Symms, 
BuRDiCK,  BOR£N,  Pressler.  and  NICK- 
LES.  Subsequently,  upon  passage  of  this 
bill  October  9,  1990.  Senators  Baucus, 
Waixop,  Coats,  Ford,  Bond,  Helms, 

WIRTH,       KASTEN,      GRAMM,       SIMPSON, 

Fowler,  and  Lugar  joined  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  waiver  was  also  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  July  31,  1990,  gaining  Sen- 
ator Eton's  support,  and  was  included 
as  a  provision  in  the  Negotiated  Rates 
Equity  Act.  The  waiver  was  approved 
ag^n  by  the  Senate  when  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Safe  Food  Transportation 
Act  of  1990  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  September. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  this  measure  is  desperately  needed 
in  farm  country.  It  is  quite  probable,  if 
this  measure  is  not  adopted  in  Con- 
gress, that  crops  will  go  unharvested, 
farmers  will  find  themselves  short  of 
needed  supplies,  and  livestock  produc- 
ers will  find  themselves  in  trouble 
when  it  comes  to  securing  adequate 
feed  supplies  as  well. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly in  the  House  where  this  measure 
has  met  repeated  resistance,  to  once 
again  pass  this  needed  legislation. 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Domenict,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,      Mr.      Burns,      Mr. 
Daschle,     Mr.     Conrad,     Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Craig,   Mr.   Sey- 
mour,  Mr.   Reid.   Mr.   Kerrey, 
Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  716.  A  bill  to  establish  a  replace- 
ment fuels  and  alternative  fuels  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

REPLACEMENT  AND  ALTERNATIVE  FUELS  ACT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore our  sense  of  pride  and  relief  over 
the  Mideast  conflict  fades  from  our 
memory,  we  should  reflect  on  some  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  that  war.  Pri- 
mary among  these  is  oil  and  our  desire 
to  preserve  political  stability  in  a  re- 
gion with  huge  reserves  of  this  re- 
source. 

Today  we  are  introducing  a  proposal 
to  phase  in  the  replacement  of  gasoline 
with  domestic,  nonpetroleum  re- 
sources. I  am  joined  by  Senators  Do- 
MENici,  Wirth,  Burdick,  Burns, 
Daschle,  Conrad,  Shelby,  Craig,  Sey- 
mour, Reid,  Kerrey,  Akaka,  and 
Bingaman. 

I've  long  held  an  interest  in  energy 
issues,  partly  from  my  upbringing  in 
oil-dependent  New  England,  and  partly 
from  my  experiences  as  a  young  naval 
ofOcer  aboard  one  of  the  first  U.S.  ves- 
sels through  the  reopened  Suez  Canal 
in  1967.  E^h  experience  taught  me  the 
inherent  advantages  to  domestic  en- 
ergy resources,  an  intuition  that  has 
recently  been  reinforced. 

Our  recent  victory  will  not  end  our 
problems   of  oil   dependence — it   only 


emphasizes  how  perilous  our  situation 
remaii  s.  Cultural  differences  and  huge 
dispar  ties  of  income  cannot  help  but 
lead  t(  more  oil  interdictions. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
ask  Admiral  Crowe,  the  immediate 
past  C  hairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  how  important  it  is  to  become 
energji  independent.  He  replied,  "It  is 
extren  ely  important.  We  must  become 
energy  independent  even  if  it  results  in 
a  seri<  us  reduction  in  our  standard  of 
living.  '  The  program  I  am  proposing 
today  will  allow  us  to  reach  that  goal. 
And,  i ;  will  do  so  with  no  significant 
chang<  in  our  standard  of  living.  In 
fact,  il  could  improve  it. 

The  proposal  I  will  describe  today  is 
not  new  or  Johnny-come-lately.  I  first 
introduced  it  in  the  96th  Congress,  it 
gamer  3d  over  100  cosponsers,  and  was 
incorp  )rated  as  title  5  of  the  House  En- 
ergy Committee's  omnibus  energy  bill 
before  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  price 
of  oil. 

I've  reintroduced  it  each  session  of 
Congr<  ss  since  then,  during  which  time 
we've  reaped  the  benefits  and  det- 
riments of  cheap  foreign  oil  without 
taking  any  significant  action  in  the 
way  ol  national  energy  strategy. 

In  bi  ief,  the  bill  guarantees  a  market 
for  all  ernative  and  replacement  fuels 
indepe  ident  of  the  price  of  oil.  It  calls 
on  rel  ners  to  substitute  a  fixed  per- 
centag  b  of  their  total  motor  fuel  prod- 
uct wi  ;h  nonpetroleum,  domestic  fuels. 
A  mar  let  credit  program,  a  reversal  of 
sorts  1  o  the  program  under  which  we 
elimin  ited  lead  from  gasoline,  is  estab- 
lished to  ease  the  transition  and  en- 
courag  e  the  least-cost  options.  All 
fuels  (ompete  on  a  level  playing  field 
with  c  0  new  subsidies.  Candidate  fuels 
includ !,  but  are  not  limited  to,  etha- 
nol,  m  sthanol,  natural  gas,  electricity, 
and  li(  uids  from  coal  or  oil  shale. 

Mr.  President,  scores  of  studies  re- 
veal tl  le  extent  of  our  domestic  energy 
resour  :es.  Clearly  oil  production  alone, 
given  that  our  total  proven  reserves 
are  oi  ly  equal  to  about  5-years  con- 
sumpt  on  at  current  rates,  will  never 
bring  is  to  oil  independence.  For  the 
record  let  me  review  my  understand- 
ing of  those  which  are  potential  alter- 
native and  replacement  transportation 
fuels. 

Bioniass  alcohols  include  both  etha- 
nol  an  1  methanol.  A  July  1990  GAO  re- 
port Slowed  that  a  tripling  of  today's 
ethan<  1  capacity  can  be  accomplished 
with  felative  ease  by  the  year  2000. 
Such  |iction  would  help  establish  the 
land  lase,  refinery  capacity,  and  dis- 
tribut  on  system  for  a  cellulous-based 
bioma  is  industry,  which  recent  reports 
estimi  te  will  become  cost-effective 
aroun(  the  turn  of  the  centiu-y. 

Based  on  DOE  research  and  projec- 
tions, and  from  that  which  I  have  per- 
sonall:  f  observed  at  its  research  center, 
all  of  the  requirements  of  my  bill  can 
be  mei  with  biomass  alcohols,  although    quired  to 
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nothing  i:i  my  bill  dictates  such  an 
outcome. 

Our  moiit  abundant  domestic  fossil 
fuel  resource  is  coal,  followed  by  oil 
shale.  Ml  proposal  includes  liquids 
from  theie  resources  as  candidate 
transports  tion  fuels,  either  &a  a  refin- 
ery-blende d  crude-equivalent,  or  as 
converted  methanol  or  gasoline. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving t  le  conversion  efficiency  of 
coal  to  liq  uids.  A  pilot  project  in  Ohio, 
which  I  lecently  visited,  achieves  a 
thermal  conversion  efficiency  above  80 
percent  in  a  closed  system,  yielding 
clean  gases  for  methanol  and  elec- 
tricity generation.  A  clean  coal  tech- 
nology dettnonstration  plant  in  Wyo- 
ming will  ton  vert  coal  to  two  products, 
one  solid  knd  one  liquid. 

These  wocesses,  in  addition  to  im- 
proving tie  efficiency  of  coal  utiliza- 
tion, render  clean  energy  products  that 
help  witlJ  the  sorts  of  problems  we 
grappled  with  during  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
authorizatiion  last  year.  The  tech- 
nologies \^e  develop  will  not  only  help 
in  meeting  clean  air  targets,  but  will 
help  other^  countries,  such  as  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  more  efficiently  use 
their  vast  jcoal  reserves. 

Natural  gas  is  a  promising  transpor- 
tation fu«l,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
number  of  initiatives  to  encourage  its 
use  in  private  fieets,  urban  buses,  and 
large  tructks.  While  projections  of  our 
domestic  resource  base  of  natural  gas 
is  somewhat  debatable  right  now,  espe- 
cially considering  increasing  estimates 
of  coal-bep  methane,  my  bill  will  en- 
courage efforts  to  utilize  natural  gas  as 
a  transportation  fuel,  but  will  not 
mandate  it. 

Progress  on  battery  technologies  for 

ihicles  has  been  promising, 

new  public-private  research 

Ing  recently  been  announced, 

)gress  is  likely.  My  progrram 

includes  the  use  of  electric  vehicles. 

Other  potential  candidate  fuels  in- 
clude propane,  hydrogen,  fuel  cells,  and 
solar  ener^_ 

to  briefly  describe  our  pro- 
it,    potential    nonpetroleum 
lefined  under  two  broad  defi- 
Lltemative  fuels"  are  those 
suitable    for    being    incor- 
porated inlto  gasoline  and  for  which  dis- 
tinct engines  are  required.  These  in- 
clude  natjural   gas,   propane,   and   the 
"neat"  aloohols. 

"Replacement  fuels"  are  those  that 
are  capable  of  being  mixed  with  gaso- 
line and  Dsed  in  today's  gasoline  en- 
gines. Th^  include  gasohol,  the  ether 
blends,  including  the  methanol  or  etha- 
nol  constituents,  and  liquids  derived 
from  coal,!  shale,  or  tar  sands. 

Under  this  bill,  all  of  these  fuels  are 
treated  equally,  based  on  their  relative 
energy  content. 

Under  the  program,  beginning  in  1996, 
refiners  ojf  motor  fuels  would  be  re- 
substitute  an  increasing  per- 
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centage   of  their  product  with  alter- 
native or  replacement  fuels. 

This  substitution  could  take  place  at 
the  refinery,  as  is  currently  being  done 
pursuant  to  Clean  Air  Act  require- 
ments for  oxygenated  fuels,  or  through 
a  credit-trading  program  with  other 
fuel  providers.  The  credit  system  also 
allows  a  company  to  average  its  re- 
quirement among  its  separate  refiner- 
ies. 

For  refiners  who  also  distribute 
motor  fuel,  the  substitution  could  take 
place  at  service  stations,  via  blended 
gasohol  or  dedicated  methanol  pumps. 
Again,  this  is  nothing  new  as  it  is  cur- 
rently being  done  in  this  area,  in  the 
Midwest  and  in  California. 

Other  options  for  these  alternative 
and  replacement  fuels  to  penetrate  the 
market  are  created  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  market  credit  system, 
similar  to  that  established  under  the 
acid  rain  title  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Refiners  that  exeed  their  quota  gen- 
erate market  credits  to  sell  to  another 
refiner  who  is  deficient  in  volume.  Dis- 
tributors of  natural  gas  as  a  transpor- 
tation fuel  generate  credits  which  are 
then  available  to  refiners.  The  same  is 
true  of  distributors  selling  ethanol  and 
methanol  into  the  transportation  mar- 
ket. 

Under  the  market  credit  system, 
each  transportation  fuel  is  given  equal 
opportunity  to  penetrate  the  market, 
because  each  fuel  generates  market 
credits  that  can  be  used  by  refiners  in 
meeting  their  percentage  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
proposes  to  expand  the  alternative 
fuels  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
include  private  fleets  nationwide.  The 
Johnston-Wallop  bill  proposes  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  purchases  of  alternative 
fueled  vehicles.  My  State  of  Vermont 
has  considered  converting  to  natural 
gas  vehicles.  Under  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
municipalities  will  be  required  to  pur- 
chase alternatively  fueled  buses. 

The  fuels  utilized  under  any  of  these 
scenarios  would  generate  market  cred- 
its, which  would  be  of  value  to  refiners 
seeking  to  meet  their  percentage  re- 
quirement. The  program  envisions 
maximum  flexibility  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements, it  establishes  a  cost-shar- 
ing program,  of  sorts,  which  ultimately 
will  be  passed  on  to  purchasers  of 
motor  fuel.  Because  the  costs  will  be 
distributed  over  the  total  volume  of 
motor  fuel  sold,  and  because  the  least- 
costly  options  are  implicitly  encour- 
aged, the  cost  increase  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  should  be  in  the  range  of  2  to 
3  cents. 

Now,  producing  the  alternative  and 
replacement  fuels  is  only  part  of  the 
equation.  Vehicles  capable  of  utilizing 
these  fuels  must  also  be  phased  in. 

Our  bill  builds  upon  incentives  of 
cvurent  law,  the  vehicle  manufacturers 
CAFE  credit  for  producing  dual  fuel 
and    dedicated-fuel    vehicles — the    so- 


called  Rockefeller-Sharp  CAFE  credit. 
The  current  cap  of  1.2  mpg  would  be 
lifted,  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
alternative  and  replacement  fuels  are 
being  used  as  transportation  fuels  to 
displace  imported  oil.  The  idea  is  to 
give  both  the  vehicle  makers  and  the 
fuel  providers  timely  incentives  to  en- 
courage a  successful  and  ambitious 
phase-in  of  alternative  fuels. 

And,  under  this  bill,  fuel  for  the  ex- 
isting vehicle  fleet  will  become  cleaner 
and  less  oil-dependent  through  the  en- 
couragement of  alcohols,  ethers,  and 
synthetics  which  are  suitable  for  refin- 
ery processing. 

A  final  link,  to  the  distribution  net- 
work, is  established  by  granting  DOE 
the  authority  to  require  fuel  availabil- 
ity at  large  stations  in  critical  areas. 
The  same  authority  that  the  State  of 
California  already  has. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  this  testimony,  our  pro- 
posal works  in  harmony  with  every- 
thing else  proposed  for  alternative 
transportation  fuels. 

The  President's  NES  estimates  that 
700,000  barrels  per  day  of  gasoline  will 
be  displaced  by  the  year  2000  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Clear  Air  Act  for  refor- 
mulated gasoline  and  oxygenated  fuels. 
Add  to  this  the  volume  displaced  under 
California's  program,  under  the  Fleet 
Conversion  Program  and  as  ethanol  ca- 
pacity is  expanded  under  the  GAO  sce- 
nario, and  the  target  of  10  percent  by 
2000  is  well  within  reach.  Ramping  up 
to  30  percent  after  two  decades  of 
progress  should  likewise  be  within  our 
national  potential. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  is  an  insur- 
ance policy  that  will  enhance  the  pro- 
grams others  have  proposed  and  indeed 
bring  them  further  along.  Incorporated 
in  the  percentage  requirements  are  as- 
sumptions for  reformulated  gasoline, 
oxygenated  fuels,  vehicle  fleets,  munic- 
ipal buses,  dual-fueled  and  dedicated 
fuel  vehicles.  My  bill  assures  the  effec- 
tiveness of  each  of  these  programs. 

But  the  proposal  goes  further  still. 
Some  see  it  as  "technology  forcing." 
but  I  prefer  to  describe  it  as  "tech- 
nology proving."  There  are  plenty  of 
fuel  technologies  out  there  In  America 
waiting  to  jump  into  the  fuel  market. 
Each  may  be  confident  of  being  more 
cost-effective  than  the  other,  but  none 
is  prepared  to  challenge  the  inherent 
cost  advantages,  and  the  volatile  price, 
of  gasoline. 

This  bill  requires  each  to  compete 
under  market  conditions,  but  leaves 
conventional  gasoline  out  of  the  game. 
I  see  this  as  the  only  way.  given  the 
fact  that  OPEX?  can  dictate  the  price  of 
oil  as  its  wellhead  price  is  only  limited 
by  the  imagination  of  the  OPEC  min- 
isters. The  uncontrolled  oil  gushers  in 
Kuwait  clearly  proclaim  the  ease  to 
which  oil  comes  to  the  surface  in  the 
Mideast.  As  for  bringing  this  oil  from 
the  wellhead  to  our  refineries,  our  com- 


mitment here  is  also  now  well  docu- 
mented. 

Gasoline  has  other  advantages,  as 
well — as  well-defined  infrastructure  for 
processing  and  distribution:  a  huge  ve- 
hicle fleet  designed  to  consume  it:  a 
public  accustomed  to  its  convenience. 

Unfortunately,  our  coimtry's  oil  re- 
sources are  dwindling.  Even  the  most 
ambitious  of  strategies  merely  attempt 
to  slow  the  rate  at  which  we  are  be- 
coming more  dependent  on  imported 
oil. 

Our  bill  guarantees  the  introduction 
of  a  fixed  volume  of  alternative  and  re- 
placement fuels.  It  puts  this  country  in 
a  position  to  prove  the  technologies 
that  will  allow  us  to  go  entirely  oil 
independent  later  in  the  century.  It 
does  so  in  a  least-cost  fashion,  with  a 
coordinated  introduction  of  alter- 
natively fueled  vehicles,  and  allows  the 
market  to  determine  the  sorts  of  en- 
ergy initiatives  that  the  American  peo- 
ple desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  we  break  the 
grip  of  oil  in  the  transportation  sector, 
we  cannot  claim  to  have  taken  mean- 
ingful strides  in  achieving  energy  inde- 
pendence. It  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  I 
see  this  bill  as  the  only  comprehensive 
and  cost-effective  proposal  for  the  re- 
placement of  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Recxsrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  716 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Replace- 
ment and  Alternative  Fuels  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  1.  FINDINCa 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that^ 

(1)  United  States  national  security  de- 
mands that  we  reduce  our  dependency  on  Im- 
ported oil; 

(2)  domestic  resources  are  available  to 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  our  de- 
pendency on  Imported  oil; 

(3)  the  transportation  sector,  currently 
95%  dependent  on  oil,  accounts  for  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  national  oil  consump- 
tion; 

(4)  a  comprehensive  energry  program.  In- 
cluding the  stimulation  of  the  production 
and  use  of  automobiles  capable  of  using  al- 
ternative fuels.  Is  needed  to  reduce  pollution 
as  well  as  reduce  our  dependency  on  Im- 
ported oil; 

(5)  such  program  should  be  designed  to  cre- 
ate a  positive  impact  on  the  economy,  our 
national  trade  balance,  and  our  national 
budget: 

(6)  such  program  should  allow  market 
forces,  within  appropriate  environmental  pa- 
rameters, to  affect  the  selection  of  replace- 
ment or  alternative  fuels;  and 

(7)  such  program  should  provide  long-term 
stability  to  industries  producing  replace- 
ment and  alternative  fuels. 

SBCaPURPOSK. 

The  punxjses  of  this  Act  are  1 
(1)  enhance  energy  security: 
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(2)  reduce  air  pollution; 

(3)  improve  our  balance  of  trade; 

(4)  reduce  the  budget  deflcit; 

(5)  improve  the  marketability  of  alter- 
native and  flexible  fuel  vehicles;  and 

(6)  improve  the  condition  of  the  national 
economy  through  the  enhancement  of  the  re- 
placement fuel  industry  and  the  creation  of 
an  alternative  fuel  industry. 

SMC  4.  OBFINITION& 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(2)  the  term  "alcohol"  means  methanol  or 
ethanol.  which  is  suitable  for  use  by  itself  or 
in  combination  with  other  fuels  as  a  motor 
fuel: 

(3)  the  term  "conventional  petroleum" 
means  petroleum  derived  from  oil  wells,  in- 
cluding stripper  wells,  domestic  or  imported; 

(4)  the  term  "domestic"  means  derived 
from  resources  within  the  SO  States  and  the 
territories  of  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  term  "motor  fuel"  means  any  sub- 
stance suitable  as  a  fuel  for  self-propelled  ve- 
hicles designed  primarily  for  use  on  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways; 

(6)  the  term  "alternative  fuel"  means  a 
motor  fuel  not  designed  to  be  mixed  with 
gasoline,  including  propane,  natural  gas, 
"neat"  alcohol,  hydrogen,  and  electricity; 

(7)  the  term  "replacement  fuel"  means  a 
motor  fuel  capable  of  mixing  with  gasoline, 
including  alcohol  and  liquids  not  derived 
from  conventional  petroleum; 

(8)  the  term  "commerce"  means  any  trade, 
traCQc,  transportation,  exchange,  or  other 
commerce — 

(A)  between  any  State  and  any  place  out- 
side of  such  State;  or 

(B)  which  affects  any  trade,  traffic,  trans- 
portation, exchange,  or  other  commerce  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A); 

(9)  the  term  "refiner"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  refining  of  crude  oil  to 
produce  motor  fuel.  Including  any  affiliate  of 
such  person,  or  any  importer  of  motor  fuel; 
and 

(10)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

SBC  S.  RKPLACnOENT  AND  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish,  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
a  program  to  promote  the  development  and 
use  of  domestic-produced  replacement  and 
alternative  fuels.  Such  program  shall  pro- 
mote the  replacement  of  conventional  petro- 
leum motor  fuels  with  replacement  and  al- 
ternative fuels  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. Such  program  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  ensure  the  availability  of  those 
replacement  fuels  and  alternative  motor 
fuels  which  will  have  the  greatest  impact  in 
improving  air  quality  in  urban  areas,  along 
transportation  corridors,  and  nationwide. 

(b)  Development  Plan  and  Production 
Goals.— Under  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  heads  of  other  appropriate  agencies, 
shall  review  appropriate  information  and— 

(1)  estimate  the  production  capacity  in  the 
United  States  for  replacement  fuel  and  alter- 
native fuel  needed  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section; 

(2)  determine  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  producing  In  the  United  States 
sufficient  replacement  fuels  and  alternative 
fuels,  by  the  calendar  year  2010  to  replace  30 
percent  or  more,  on  an  energy  equivalent 
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basis,  e  f  the  projected  consumption  of  motor 
fuel  in  :he  United  States  for  that  year; 

(3)  de  termlne  the  most  suitable  raw  mate- 
rials, o  her  than  conventional  petroleum,  for 
the  prcduction  in  the  United  States  of  re- 
placem  snt  and  alternative  fuels; 

(4)  determine  the  most  suitable  means  and 
method  3  of  developing  and  encouraging  the 
product  ion,  distribution,  and  use  of  replace- 
ment ai  id  alternative  fuels;  and 

(5)  idi  ntify  ways  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment o  ■  reliable  replacement  fuel  and  alter- 
native fuel  industries  in  the  United  States, 
and  th )  technical,  economic,  and  institu- 
tional I  arriers  to  such  development. 

The  Sei  retary  shall  prescribe,  by  rule,  a  sub- 
stitute percentage  goal  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( !)  upon  a  determination  that  30  per- 
cent is  unachievable  due  to  technological  or 
cost  col  istraints. 

(c)  Tl  «etable.— <1)  Not  later  than  January 
1.  1993.  ;he  Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  prescribe 
the  ml  limum  percentage  of  domestic-pro- 
duced I  splacement  and  alternative  fuels,  on 
an  ener  jy  equivalent  basis,  to  be  sold  in  cal- 
endar 3  ears  1996  and  1997  by  any  refiner  for 
use  as  <  motor  fuel.  In  establishing  such  per- 
centagj  b,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  tl  .ke  into  account  the  availability  of 
rellabU  sources  of  replacement  fuel  and  al- 
temati'  e  fuel;  and 

(B)  pi  Dvide  that  the  goal  for  domestic  pro- 
duction of  replacement  fuel  and  alternative 
motor  ( iiels  for  calendar  year  1998  and  there- 
after si  all  be  not  less  than  10  percent  on  an 
energy  squivalent  basis  of  the  projected  con- 
sumpti(  n  of  motor  fuel  in  the  United  States 
for  eacl  year.  The  Secretary  shall  increase 
the  minimum  percentage  for  the  years  2005 
through  2009  if  feasible  based  on  the  findings 
rendere  1  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Of  the  total  quantity  of  gasoline,  alter- 
native ]  uel,  and  replacement  motor  fuel  sold 
in  commerce  during  any  of  the  following 
years  h  r  any  refiner  (including  sales  to  the 
Federal  Government),  replacement  fuel  and 
altema  ive  fuel  produced  domestically  shall 
constiti  ,te  the  minimum  percentage  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  following 
table:*I  RROe* 

In  Oi»  ca  endar  year:  Tlw  mhiliM—  perc«ntag« 

which  rapiaoement 
AmI  coBstltatea,  shall 
b»- 

1996,  IS  7  Determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

19Se  thi  ough  700B  10  percent,  adjustable  by 

rule  after  2006. 

2010     I  nd     each     year    Tbe     percentage     deter- 

thereal  «r.  mined    feasible    under 

subsection  (b). 

(3)  Th  s  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  993,  promulgate  regulations  allowing 
the  sa.\4  and  other  exchange  of  marketable 
credits  ^mong — 

(A)  refiners; 

(B)  dl  itributors  of  alternative  motor  fuels 
sold  into  commerce  for  transportation  pur- 
poses; a  Id 

(C)  mnufacturers  of  electricity  powered 
automo  >iles; 

in  ordei  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  In  letermining  the  value  of  such  credits 
for  the  various  fuel  sources,  the  Secretary 
shall  CO  isider  the  relative  energy  content  of 
the  fuel 
(4KA) 


source. 

Any  domestic  refinery  of  crude  oil, 
whose  capacity  per  calendar  day  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  is  less  than  20,000  barrels, 
shall  be  granted  a  3&-month  extension  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 


(B)  The  acretary  may,  on  the  application 
of  any  person,  make  adjustments  to  reduce 
the  minimiim  percentage  requirement  aa  it 
applies  to  that  person,  due  to  prohibitive 
costs  or  an  inability  to  access  raw  materials. 

(d)  Reportino  Requirements.— (1)  Not 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment into  law  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  complete  his  review  and  determlna- 
this  section  and  prepare  and 
report  thereon  to  each  House  of 


tions  undei 
transmit  a 
the  Congrei 

(2)(A)  Eac 
the  Secret 
produced   r( 
equivalent 
quantity  of  { 
during  the 
amount  of 
credited  to 

(B)  Each 
shall  repoi 


refiner  shall  report  annually  to 
the  percentage  of  domestic- 
placement   fuel,   on   an   energy 
basis,    contained    in    the    total 
otor  fuel  that  such  refiner  sold 
receding  calendar  year,  and  the 

Iternative  motor  fuels,  sold  or 
uch  refiner  during  such  year, 
distributor  of  alternative   fuel 

annually  to  the  Secretary  the 


amount  of  alternative  fuel  sold  into  com- 
merce for  Sransportation  purposes,  and  the 
amount  of  credits  sold  to  refiners,  by  such 
distributor  ^uring  such  year. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
report  annijally  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
the  numberi  of  dual  fuel  and  dedicated  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  manufactured  and  sold 
into  commerce  by  each  manufacturer  each 
year.  I 

(D)  For  alectricity  powered  vehicles,  the 
Secretary  snail  determine  the  value  of  cred- 
its which  snail  be  available  to  manufacturers 
of  electrlcitgr  powered  vehicles. 

(3)  The  Administrator  stiall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  24  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  into  law  of  this  Act  on  the 
environmenial  impact  potential  of  develop- 
ing replacement  fuels  and  alternative  motor 
fuels.  Such!  report  shall  analyze  potential 
benefits  ana  detriments  to  air  and  water 
quality,  the  ramifications  on  solid  and  haz- 
ardous wasqe  management,  and  implications 
for  public  latod  management. 
sec.  «,  coordination  of  automobiles  with 
Alternative  fuels. 

Subsectioi  (g)  of  section  513  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  2113)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foll(iwing: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  if  the  average  fuel  economy 
standard  alpplicable  to  passenger  auto- 
mobiles is  iicreased  above  27.5  miles  per  gal- 
lon for  any  I  model  year,  the  Secretary  may 
increase  th^  maximum  increase  in  average 
fuel  econoiiy  for  a  manufacturer  attrib- 
utable to  dual  energy  automobiles  and  natu- 
ral gas  duaj  energy  automobiles  to  the  ex- 
tent that  alternative  and  replacement  motor 
fuel  sales  ii^dicate  that  such  fuels  are  being 
used  to  disi^ace  the  use  of  conventional  pe- 
troleum as  a  motor  fuel,  provided  that  the 
fuel  econom^r  standard  for  gasoline  fueled  ve- 
hicles does  not  decrease  from  the  level  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.". 
SEC  7.  ENFORCEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  Viola'^ons.— Any  person  who  violates 
any  requireiient  of  section  (5)  is  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  SI  per  gallon 
for  each  ga|lon  of  fuel  sold  that  is  not  in 
compliance  with  subsection  (c).  Such  pen- 
alties shall  Ite  assessed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Review.— Any  person  against  whom  a 
penalty  is  {assessed  under  this  paragraph 
may,  within  60  calendar  days  after  the  date 
of  the  order  of  the  Secretary  assessing  such 
penalty,  in^itute  an  action  in  the  United 
States  cour^  of  appeals  for  the  appropriate 
judicial  cirquit  for  judicial  review  of  such 
order  in  acchrdance  with  chapter  7  of  title  8. 
United  Statfs  Code.  Tbe  court  shall  have  jo- 
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risdictlon  to  enter  a  judgment  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  In 
part,  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or  the  court 
may  remand  the  proceeding  to  the  Secretary 
for  such  further  action  as  the  court  may  di- 
rect. 

SBC.  8.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  SIO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992  through  1996. 
SBC.  •.  COORDINATION  WITB  OTHER  ACTS. 

This  Act  shall  be  administered  and  en- 
forced in  coordination  with  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

SBC.  10.  REGULATI(H4& 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  require  retailers  of 
motor  fuel,  at  service  stations  which  dis- 
pense more  than  20,000  gallons  of  motor  fuel 
per  month,  to  have  available  for  sale,  in  ad- 
dition to  replacement  motor  fuels,  other  al- 
ternative motor  fuels,  for  the  transportation 
needs  of  consumers. 

Summary  of  the  Replacement  and 
Alternative  fuels  act  of  1991 

Section  I:  Title:  "Replacement  Fuels  ii  Al- 
ternative Fuels  Act  of  1991" 

Section  2:  Findings:  Need  for  national  en- 
ergy strategy  that  utilizes  domestic  re- 
sources competing  under  market  conditions. 

Section  3:  Purpose:  To  enhance  energy  se- 
curity and  reduce  air  pollution,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Section  4:  Definitions: 

Alternative  Fuel:  motor  fuel  not  designed  to 
be  mixed  with  gasoline,  including  propane, 
natural  gas,  "neat"  alcohol,  hydrogen  and 
electricity. 

Replacement  Fuel:  motor  fuel  capable  of 
being  mixed  with  gasoline,  including  alcohol 
and  liquids  not  derived  firom  conventional 
petroleum. 

Section  5:  Program: 

Secretary  of  Energy  shall  establish  pro- 
gram to  replace  gasoline  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  replacement  and  alternative  fuels. 

Targets:  10%  replacement  by  1998  and  30% 
replacement  by  2010. 

Credit  trading:  Allowed  between  refiners  of 
gasoline  and  distributors  of  alternative  fuels. 

Reporting:  Required  by  refiners,  distribu- 
tors, and  manufacturers  of  vehicles. 

Exemptions:  Deadline  extension  allowed  for 
small  refiners  of  domestic  oil.  and  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Year  2010  target  may  be  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Administrator. 

Section  6:  Automobiles:  manufacturers 
may  earn  credits  against  Corporate  Average 
Fuel  Economy  standard  for  production  of  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicle,  provided  fuel  sales  in- 
dicate that  such  vehicles  utilize  alternative 
fuels. 

Section  7:  Enforcement:  SI  per  gallon  pen- 
alty for  non-compliance. 

Section  8:  Authorizes  $10  million  annually 
to  administer  program. 

Section  9:  Program  to  be  coordinated  with 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Section  10:  Regulations:  Secretary  may  re- 
quire retailers  to  make  available  sales  of  al- 
ternative fuels. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouyb): 
S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
o^rnize  and  honor  members  of  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  to 
the  CommittM  on  AmMd  Servioes. 


PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  RESERVIST 
COMMEMORATIVE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senator  Inouye,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  proper  referral  a  joint  res- 
olution, which  would  appropriately 
honor  the  men  and  women  of  the  Re- 
serve forces  of  the  United  States  who 
were  called  up  for  this  engagement  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  properly  set  about  to  thank  and 
honor  them,  while  many  of  them  sac- 
rificed well  beyond  anything  we  ever 
expected.  This  resolution  would  prop- 
erly recognize  them  in  a  joint  congres- 
sioiml  way. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  resolution,  and 
ask  that  the  resolution  be  properly  re- 
ferred. 

Over  200,000  reservists  were  called  to 
active  duty  since  the  beginning  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield/Storm  on  August 
2,  1991.  Mr.  President,  about  half  of 
these  Americans  were  sent  to  Saudi 
Arabia  to  serve  in  that  theatre,  but 
over  120,000  who  were  called  to  active 
duty  remained  here  in  the  United 
States  to  make  up  the  backbone  of  the 
line  of  support  that  lead  to  the  troops 
stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  are  justifiably  proud  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  who  took  us  to  vic- 
tory in  the  Persian  Gulf.  However,  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  victory  could 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  ef- 
forts of  those  members  of  the  Reserve 
forces  called  to  active  duty  but  who  re- 
mained here  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  reservists  come  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Some  of  them  are  en- 
gineers, some  are  doctors,  some  are 
small  store  owners — but  they  are  all 
dedicated  and  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans. One  of  these  reservists  called  to 
active  duty  is  a  member  of  my  staff  in 
New  Mexico,  so  I  know  about  what 
they  are  going  through.  It  is  a  credit  to 
them  and  to  our  country  that  such  a 
massive  number  of  people  could  be 
called  to  active  duty  and  serve  with 
such  professionalism,  skill  and  pride. 
One  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
from  this  war  is  the  value  of  the  profes- 
sional soldier,  who  is  trained,  educated, 
and  well-equipped.  That  is  what  these 
reservists  who  were  called  to  active 
duty  demonstrated  very  plainly  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
lives  of  these  reservists  and  their  fami- 
lies were  as  equally  disrupted  as  the 
active  duty  component  of  our  Armed 
Forces  that  left  for  the  Saudi  Arabian 
theatre.  It  doesn't  really  matter  to  a  4- 
or  &-year  old  whose  parent  is  called  to 
active  duty  where  their  mother  or  fa- 
ther serves.  Georgia,  Florida,  or  New 
Mexico  can  be  as  far  away  in  their  eyes 
as  Saudi  Arabia.  All  they  really  know 
is  that  mommy  or  daddy  is  gone  and 
they  don't  know  for  certain  when  he  or 
she  might  be  coming  home  again. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body,  the 
American  people,  and  the  rest  of  the 


world,  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Re- 
serve forces  called  to  active  duty  and 
remaining  in  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  those  deployed  else- 
where. Their  actions  were  truly  an  in- 
dispensable contribution  in  camring 
the  Nation  to  victory.  They  deserve  to 
be  honored  in  this  way.  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  my  fellow  colleagues  will 
support  this  resolution.  It  is  but  one 
small  way  to  pay  them  the  thanks  they 
really  deserve. 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  fi*om  New  Mexico,  Senator 
DOMENICI,  in  sponsoring  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  Reservist  Conmiemorative 
Act  of  1991. 

Surely,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the 
Chamber  today  who  has  not  stood  in 
awe  of  the  magnificent  actions  taken 
by  the  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
services  during  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm.  An  armed  force 
composed  of  all  elements  of  the  total 
force  policy  faced  an  enemy  and  won. 

As  we  recognize  the  bravery  and  gal- 
lantry shown  by  the  members  of  the 
active-duty  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard — of  whom 
we  are  so  rightfully  proud— we  must 
not  forget  the  citizen  soldiers  who 
served  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

The  Reserve  components  who  reaped 
the  most  renown  for  their  service  were 
those  on  the  front  line  of  battle,  and 
we  honor  them.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get—and we  must  also  honor— those 
units  of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  who  served  in  supporting  roles 
in  the  United  States. 

Without  these  good  Americans,  will- 
ing to  endure  disruption  of  their  pri- 
vate lives  and  to  sacrifice  self  for  coun- 
try, I  doubt  that  the  outcome  of  the 
battle  in  the  Persian  Gulf  could  have 
been  the  same.  To  all  of  them,  we  are 
grateful. 

It  is  wonderful — and  I  use  that  word 
in  its  classic  sense,  I  am  "full  of  won- 
der"— how  successfully  the  members  of 
the  activated  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  performed  a  myriad  of  complex 
and  often  dangerous  tasks.  Because  of 
their  service,  ships  went  to  sea  quick- 
ly, and  it  was  they  who  expeditiously 
loaded  and  unloaded  our  ships  and 
planes  to  provide  needed  supplies  to 
our  military  on  the  ground  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Without  them  fewer  combat 
missions  would  have  flown,  and  the  air 
support  our  troops  on  the  ground  des- 
perately needed  would  have  been  lack- 
ing. 

Medical  facilities — both  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  in  the  United  States — 
would  have  been  undermanned.  Indeed, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  with- 
out medical  care  professionals  brought 
in  from  the  reserve  component,  mili- 
tary hospitals  in  the  United  States 
could  not  have  functioned  once  active 
duty  physicians  and  nurses  had  been 
deployed.  i 
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Some  reservists  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice— their  lives— and  others  will 
bear  the  scars  of  battle  forever.  They 
have  our  respect  and  gratitude. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all 
the  functions  provided  by  reservists, 
from  the  provision  of  pure  water  to 
carrying  the  mail,  from  equipment 
maintenance  to  medical  care.  All  were 
necessary,  all  were  performed  with  pro- 
fessionalism and  skill. 

When  we  offer  tribute  to  the  Reserves 
who  served  so  well  on  the  Arabian  Pe- 
ninsula and  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  not  forget  to  offer  a  similar  trib- 
ute to  their  families  who  also  served 
their  country  by  enduring  the  pains  of 
separation,  the  fear  of  loss,  and  who 
bore  their  burdens  with  grace. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  "citizen  sol- 
dier." One  of  the  things  that  has  made 
our  Nation  great  is  the  partnership  be- 
tween those  who  choose  a  life  of  active 
military  service  and  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  respond  when  their  country 
calls. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico  in  offering  this  tribute  to 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  our  colleagues 
will  also  join  us  in  honoring  them.* 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.   Burdick,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
DeConcini,     Mr.     Ddcon,     Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  DOMENICT,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.   Fowler.   Mr.   Glenn,   Mr. 
Gore,     Mr.     Grassley,     Mr. 
Heinz,      Mr.      Hollings,      Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Has- 
ten, Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerrey, 
Mr.   Kerry,   Mr.   Lautenberg. 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.    RoBB,    Mr.    Rockefeller, 
Mr.    Sanford,    Mr.    Sarbanes, 
Mr.   Simon,   Mr.   Specter,   Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.J.  Res.  98.  A  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press    appreciation     for     the     benefit 
brought  to  the  Nation  by  Amtrak  dur- 
ing its  twenty  years  of  existence;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

COMMEMORATION  OF  AMTRAK'S  FIRST  TRADJ 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
30.  1970.  Congress  enacted  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  in  an  attempt  to 
salvage  the  Nations  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem. Now,  some  20  years  later,  the  wis- 
dom and  vision  reflected  in  passage  of 
the  act  is  demonstrated  dally  as  thou- 
sands of  travelers  board  Amtrak  trains 
across  the  country.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  aoth  aimlversary  of  the  oper- 
ation of  Amtrak's  first  train,  which 
will  occur  on  May  1,  1991. 

Over  the  years,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  charged  with  the  over- 


sight ( if  Amtrak,  I  have  been  involved 
in  sev(  ral  capacities  with  this  federally 
create  I  corporation  charged  with  sav- 
ing an  I  revitalizing  the  Nation's  inter- 
city ra  11  passenger  system. 

Whilj  many  were  skeptical  20  years 
ago  th  at  Amtrak  could  or  would  suc- 
ceed, t  lere  were  those  in  this  body  who 
belie v«  d  that  it  had  to  succeed  for  the 
good  a  r  the  Nation.  While  every  other 
major  ndustrialized  nation  was  rapidly 
develo  >ing  their  rail  passenger  pro- 
grams, trains  in  the  United  States  were 
on  the  transportation  endangered  spe- 
cies lis  b. 

Congress  recognized  that  rail  pas- 
senger service  had  an  important  role  to 
play  ia  the  Nation's  transportation 
system— both  in  urban  areas  and  as  a 
link  to  rural  America.  As  an  energy-ef- 
ficient and  environmentally  preferable 
alterm  tive  to  highway  and  airport 
conges  ;ion,  its  role  was  a  unique  one. 

The  convictions  of  this  Congress 
proved  well  founded.  While  the  new 
Rail  Passenger  Corporation  struggled 
with  antiquated  equipment,  a  decen- 
tralized and  fragmented  rail  network 
and  a  s  keptical  industry,  the  public  re- 
sjxjnde  1  with  their  wallets  at  the  tick- 
et win<  ows.  The  downtrend  in  rail  pas- 
senger ridership  reversed  itself  over- 
night and  Amtrak  set  its  sights  on  ex- 
pansio4  and  improvement. 

It  Wis  anything  but  smooth  sailing 
for  An  trak  in  the  first  decade.  The 
railroal  maintained  its  equipment  in 
outdoo  '  facilities  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
It  foug  It  breakdowns  for  lack  of  parts, 
and  sti  aggled  to  instill  a  sense  of  pro- 
fession ilism  and  optimism  in  a  work 
force  that  had  been  demoralized  by 
years  o  f  neglect  of  the  passenger  train 
busines  s. 

Amtr  Ik's  success  in  the  face  of  those 
early  dhallenges  has  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  even  its  most  ardent  sup- 
portersi  Its  on-time-performance  today 
rivals  Jthat  of  the  airline  industry. 
Rollingj  stock,  though  in  short  supply, 
is  well'maintained  and  in  many  cases 
state-of-the-art.  Amtrak's  track  and 
track  ifiaintenance  capabilities  are  un- 
paralleled, and  its  modern  computer 
reservations  and  ticketing  system  is 
serving]  as  the  model  for  the  develop- 
ment 01  new  systems  around  the  world. 

No  rail  passenger  system  in  the  world 
covers  k  higher  percentage  of  it  costs 
from  non-Federal  sources  than  Am- 
trak, aiid  it  has  announced  that  it  in- 
tends to  become  the  first  passenger 
railroa4  in  the  modem  age  to  operate 
without  federal  operating  support  by 
the  year  2000. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  if  Amtrak 
had  an  lounced  such  a  goal  10  years 
ago,  I  vould  have  been  concerned  for 
its  collective  sanity.  But  I  have  wit- 
nessed {firsthand  the  strides  the  com- 
pany hAs  made  under  the  capable  and 
steady  hand  of  its  president  and  chair- 
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Graham  Claytor,  Jr.  He  has 
a  toughmindedness  about  cost 
and  a  dedication   to   quality 
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transportation  service  to  Amtrak,  with 
remarkabl  e  results. 

Indeed,  in  announcement  that  would 
have  seemfed  absurdly  unrealistic  under 
another  CEO  suddenly  strikes  anyone 
who  knows  Graham  Claytor  as  deadly 
serious.  Ms  organization  has  made  it 
clear  than  he  is  not  content  merely 
keeping  tme  status  quo  in  today's 
transportation  environment.  Amtrak 
wants  to  be  able  to  meet  the  call  for 
new  and  expanded  service,  where  it 
makes  good  business  sense. 

Amtrak  ps  an  important  part  of  our 
nationwide  transportation  system.  Am- 
trak serve*  my  home  State  of  Nebraska 
with  stops  in  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Hast- 
ings, Holdredge,  and  McCook.  Amtrak 
has  also  become  the  Nation's  largest 
rail  commuter  operator  and  is  expand- 
ing its  lefdership  role  in  that  field. 
With  thatjleaming  curve  behind  them. 
Amtrak  ia  now  looking  ahead  to  the 
development  of  high-speed  rail  pas- 
senger systems  and  magnetic  levita- 
tion  systems  in  the  United  States.  It 
intends  tol  be  an  active  participant  in 
this  repainting  of  the  American  trans- 
portation liandscape. 

Mr.  President,  the  support  shown  for 
Amtrak  i  i  Congress  during  recent 
votes  on  tlie  Amtrak  Reauthorization 
and  Impro  /ement  Act  was  impressive. 
For  the  fijst  time  in  a  decade,  a  free- 
standing A  mtrak  authorization  bill  has 
been  signe  i  by  the  President.  I  believe 
Amtrak  has  a  very  bright  future,  and  I 
further  believe  that  the  Nation  will  be 
better  for  it. 

In  light  <  f  the  dramatic  progress  Am- 
trak has  made  since  its  inception,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  looks  to 
its  future,  t  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
introduce  i  his  joint  resolution  to  Con- 
gress, to  cc  mmemorate  20  years  of  good 
railroading  and  to  applaud  those  with 
the  vision  and  conviction  to  preserve 
rail  passen  fer  service.* 
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By  N  r.  Glenn  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brjdley,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Moy- 
NIH.LN,   Mr.   Conrad,   Mr.   San- 
FORp,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Ddcon, 
Jeffords,   Mr.   Cranston, 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI): 
99.   Joint  resolution   des- 
N^ember  24-30.  1991.  and  No- 
8,  1992,  as  "National  Family 
Week";  to  the  Committee 


FAMILY  CAREGI\'ERS  WEEK 

.  Mr.  President,  today. 

Senators  Bradley,  Reid. 

MuRKOwsKi.  Conrad,  San- 

.,  Dixon,  Jeffords,  and 

I  am   introducing   Senate 

99   designating    the 

l^ovember  24,   1991,  and  No- 

1992,  as  "National  Family 

Week."      Congresswoman 

dNOWE    has    introduced    an 

re  solution.  House  Joint  Reso- 

n  the  House  of  Representa- 
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The  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
population  is  the  age  85  and  older 
group.  Although  the  majority  of  older 
Americans  enjoy  a  fulfilling  and  inde- 
pendent retirement,  those  fortunate  to 
reach  age  85  and  beyond  face  an  in- 
creased chance  of  suffering  from  mul- 
tiple chronic  ailments,  and  thus  requir- 
ing help  from  caregivers.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  this  care  is  provided  by  family 
members.  The  resolution  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  both  recognize 
the  important  work  done  by  America's 
7  million  family  caregivers  and  high- 
light the  need  to  provide  assistance  to 
these  hard-working  individuals. 

Most  of  the  care  received  by  older 
Americans  comes  from  wives,  daugh- 
ters, and  daughters-in-law.  Caregivers 
are  usually  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
70  and  often  have  many  other  demands 
on  their  time.  Caregivers  who  face  the 
challenge  of  caring  for  their  children 
and  parents  simultaneously — an  esti- 
mated 1.8  million  women — are  called 
the  sandwich  generation.  Many  sac- 
rifice emplosrment  opportunities  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  jobs,  their  families,  and 
their  caregivlng  responsibilities.  They 
are  forced  to  risk  not  only  their  ca- 
reers but  also  their  current  and  future 
financial  well-being.  Also,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  caregivers  are  elderly 
themselves  and  have  taken  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  their  spouses. 

The  care  provided  by  these  people 
often  delays  or  prevents  the  receiver's 
need  for  institutional  care.  It  can  save 
money  and  help  keep  families  intact. 
However,  caregivlng  is  very  stressful. 
It  is  often  an  around-the-clock  respon- 
sibility that  leaves  the  caregiver  emo- 
tionally and  physically  exhausted. 

As  our  population  continues  to  age, 
more  Americans  will  provide  care  to 
the  elderly.  We  must  improve  services 
to  assist  our  Nation's  caregivers.  Pro- 
grams such  as  adult  day  care,  respite 
care,  and  counseling  and  support 
groups  for  caregivers  are  essential  and 
should  be  expanded.  The  U.S.  Biparti- 
san Commission  on  Comprehensive 
Health  Care,  also  known  as  the  Pepper 
Conunission,  has  recommended  creat- 
ing a  long-term  care  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  and  disabled  which 
would  cover  respite,  home  health,  per- 
sonal, and  home-  and  community-based 
care.  I  agree  that  we  need  to  assure  ac- 
cess to  these  services  which  would  help 
caregivers  take  care  of  themselves  and 
their  families. 

"National  Family  Caregivers  Week  " 
recognizes  the  vital  role  of  caregivers 
in  our  society  and  focuses  on  ways  of 
meeting  their  needs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.J.  Res.  99 

Whereas  the  nvunber  of  Americans  who  are 
a«e  65  or  older  is  growing; 

Whereas  there  has  been  an  unprecedented 
increase  In  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
age  85  or  older; 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  frailty  and  dis- 
ability increases  among  persons  of  advanced 
age; 

Whereas  approximately  5.2  million  older 
persons  have  disabilities  that  leave  them  in 
need  of  help  with  their  daily  tasks,  including 
food  preparation,  dressing,  and  bathing; 

Whereas  families  provide  older  persons 
help  with  such  tasks,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing between  80  and  90  percent  of  the  medical 
care,  household  maintenance,  transpor- 
tation, and  shopping  needed  by  older  i>er- 
sons; 

Whereas  families  who  give  care  to  older 
persons  face  many  additional  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  home  modifications, 
equipment  rental,  and  additional  heating; 

Whereas  80  percent  of  disabled  elderly  per- 
sons receive  care  from  their  family  members, 
most  of  whom  are  their  wives,  daughters, 
and  daughters-in-law.  who  often  must  sac- 
rifice employment  opportunities  to  iat)vlde 
such  c&re; 

Whereas  the  role  of  the  aged  spouse  as  a 
principal  caregiver  has  generally  been  under- 
stated; 

Whereas  family  caregivers  are  often  phys- 
ically and  emotionally  exhausted  from  the 
amount  of  time  and  stress  involved  In 
caregivlng  activities; 

Whereas  family  caregivers  need  informa- 
tion about  available  community  resources; 

Whereas  ftunlly  caregivers  need  respite 
from  the  strains  of  their  caregivlng  roles; 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  family  care- 
givers help  maintain  strong  family  ties  and 
assure  support  among  generations;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  greater  public 
awareness  of  and  support  for  the  care  that 
family  caregivers  are  providing: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  November  24-30. 
1991,  and  November  23-28.  1992,  are  each  des- 
ignated "National  Family  Caregivers  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  weeks  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  3,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  for  Senate  election  campaigns, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  28,  a  bill  to  amend  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  remedy  the  his- 
toric undercount  of  the  poor  and  mi- 
norities in  the  decennial  census  of  pop- 
ulation and  to  otherwise  improve  the 
overall  accuracy  of  the  population  data 
collected  in  the  decennial  census  by  di- 
recting the  use  of  appropriate  statis- 


tical adjustment  procedures,   and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  M 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Luoar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
50,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies  estab- 
lish the  appropriate  procedures  for  as- 
sessing whether  or  not  regulation  may 
result  in  the  taking  of  private  proiy- 
erty,  so  as  to  avoid  such  where  pos- 
sible. 

S.  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxjrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  niinois  [Mr. 
DnoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
68,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  chiropractors  as  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide 
chiropractic  care,  and  to  amend  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  spe- 
cial pay  for  chfropractic  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

s.  B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosiwnsor  of  S. 
83,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  payments  made  by  public  utili- 
ties to  customers  to  subsidize  the  cost 
of  energy  and  water  conservation  serv- 
ices and  measures. 

8.  106 

At  the  rlequest  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  106,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act. 

S.  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
«ames  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  144,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Glen 
Canyon. 

S.  171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
178,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  health  care  professionals  to 
the  positions  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Air  Force. 

8.  m 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lisbskman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
284,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  payments  under  life  in- 
surance contracts  for  terminally  ill  in- 
dividuals. 

s.  HI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
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[Mr.  Burns],  and  the  Senator  from 
Soath  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  311,  a  bill  to 
make  long-term  care  Insurance  avail- 
able to  civilian  Federal  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  38B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Maryland 
[Mb.  Mkulski]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
Bor  of  S.  369,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  expanding  the  capacity  of 
heavily  traveled  portions  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  located  in  urbanized 
areas  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more  for  the  purposes  of  reducing  traf- 
fic congestion,  improving  safety,  and 
Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Sys- 
tem. 

8.877 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kasseraum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  377,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transportation  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1979. 

8.391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  391,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  reduce  the  lev- 
els of  lead  in  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
401,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  from  the 
luxury  excise  tax  parts  or  accessories 
installed  for  the  use  of  passenger  vehi- 
cles by  disabled  individuals. 

S.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  448,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  tax-exempt  organizations  to  es- 
tablish cash  and  deferred  pension  ar- 
rangements for  their  employees. 
8. 4e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  CSORTON],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LOTT],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  463,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation an  Office  of  Community  Col- 
leges. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
474.  a  bill  to  prohibit  sports  gambling 
under  State  law. 


8.  487 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  i  tf  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrrcHE  JL],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  487,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  of  bone  mass 
measurtments  for  certain  individuals 
under  e  Eirt  B  of  the  Medicare  Program, 
s.  »4 

At  t:  le  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the 
names  pf  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Dorenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  T^xas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator 
from  lo^a  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator 
from  Diilaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Se  lator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  firom  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  k|sten],  the  Senator  firom  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  534,  a 
bill  toj  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congrejs  to  General  H.  Norman 
Schwarekopf,  and  to  provide  for  the 
productiion  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  ^r  sale  to  the  public. 

J  S.  S5S 

At  tie  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  bf  the  Senator  fi:om  New  York 
[Mr.  b'Amato],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Iqdlana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HOLLiNts],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BRYAN],  the  Senator  from  North 
Caroline.  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Oolorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Sen- 
ator fitsm  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum], 

itor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sas- 
le  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
>DD],  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 

CON],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 

•.  Roth],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexicoi  [Mr.  Domenict],  the  Senator 
from  VJirginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Sen- 
ator frpm  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Ml.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampsiire  [Mr.  Rudman],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  FpRD],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Sen- 
ator frpm  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] jwere  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
559,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  com- 
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memoratio^      of     Operation      Desert 
Shield/De8€(rt  Storm. 

S.  S6S 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  w^  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
565,  a  bill  tto  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gdld  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  to  General  Colin  L.  Powell, 
and  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
bronze  duplicates  of  such  medal  for 
sale  to  the  bublic. 

I  S.  SIB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  583, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1988  to  require  the  recapture  of 
certain  losses  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
certain  Feqeral  financial  assistance  to 
savings  ani  loan  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

j  S.  !«3 

At  the  ijequest  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  wsb  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  583,  albill  to  amend  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Oode,  to  control  billboard  ad- 
vertising Adjacent  to  Interstate  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highways,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  6U 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  firom  Vermont 
[Mr.  JEFFojiDS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  6^,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Envi- 
ronmental I  Marketing  Claims  Act  of 
1991."  j 

I  8.  an 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDiCK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  B.  627,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
lock  and  dkm  1  on  the  Red  River  Wa- 
terway in]  Louisiana  as  the  "Lindy 
Claiborne  Boggs  Lock." 

S.  6S1 

At  the  renuest  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
651,  a  bill  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  th(  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Cori>oratio  1,  and  to  make  technical 
amendmen  a  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance A<;t,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  and  the  National  Bank  Act. 

8.  654 

At  the  r(  quest  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Browii]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  654,  a  bill  to  amend  title  35.  Unit- 
ed States  (lode,  with  respect  to  patents 
on  certain  processes, 
s.  sas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harion]  wi  is  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
689,  a  bill  «  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  qf  1986  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  war  may  elect  to  have 
such  taxpayer's  Income,  estate,  or  gift 
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tax  pajrments  spent  for  nonmllitary 
purposes;  to  create  the  United  States 
Peace  Tax  Fund  to  receive  such  tax 
paymente;  to  establish  a  United  States 
Peace  Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hbfun]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  a  joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  utilize  the  statistical 
correction  methodology  to  achieve  a 
Cair  and  accurate  1990  Census. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  6& 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  May  12.  1991,  as  "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  94,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion relative  to  Iraq. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  94,  supra. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  firom  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  12, 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  Arab  Americans,  should 
be  protected  at  all  times,  and  particu- 
larly during  times  of  international  con- 
flict of  war,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  16,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  Arab  states  to 
recognize,  and  end  the  state  of  bellig- 
erency with,  Israel. 

SENATE  CONOniRENT  RESOLUTION  U 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19, 
a  concurrent  resolution  condemning 
the  People's  Republic  of  China's  con- 
tinuing violation  of  universal  human 
rights  principles. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  22,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  extending  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Congress  to  all  American  Indian 
veterans  for  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  South 
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Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator fix)m  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 72,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  American 
small  businesses  should  be  involved  in 
rebuilding  Kuwait. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  (1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  81,  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  Baltic  States  for  their  ef- 
forts to  regain  independence  and  urg- 
ing measures  to  support  such  efforts. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 23— DEPLORING  THE  BLA- 
TANT DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  REGION  BY  SADDAM  HUS- 
SEIN 

Mr.  MACK  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gra- 
ham) submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  23 

Whereas  the  release  of  millions  of  gallons 
of  oil  Into  the  Persian  Gulf  will  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  the  wildlife  and  marine 
life  of  the  Gulf  region  and  endangers  the 
water  supplies  of  several  Gulf  states: 

Whereas  the  deliberate  torching  of  more 
than  500  oil  wells  in  Kuwait  has  created  se- 
vere atmospheric  pollution;  and 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  is  responsible  for 
the  degradation  of  the  environment:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress- 
CD  deplores  Saddam  Hussein's  vicious  at- 
tacks against  the  environment  in  releasing 
millions  of  gallons  of  oil  Into  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  torching  hundreds  of  oil  wells  In 
Kuwait;  and 

(2)  declares  that  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
current  IraQl  regime  should  be  held  liable 
under  United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
luUon  686  (1991)  for  the  costs  resulting  from 
these  deliberate  destructive  acts,  including- 

(A)  the  costs  of  containment  incurred  by 
any  nation, 

(B)  the  clean-up  costs  incurred  by  any  na- 
tion. 

(C)  the  costs  of  restoration  of  the  natural 
resources,  and 

(D)  any  other  costs  associated  with  these 
environmental  catastrophes. 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the  human 
tragedies  for  which  Saddam  Hussein  is 
undeniably  responsible  are  borne  by 
many  families  throughout  the  world. 
These  sacrifices  are  foremost  in  our 
minds  as  the  civilized  world  determines 
the  appropriate  recourse  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Even  as  we  mourn  these  human  trag- 
edies which  are  clearly  the  greatest 
tragedies  attributable  to  the  "Butcher 
of  Baghdad."  we  ought  to  also  direct 
attention  to  the  other  destructive 
events  that  Saddam  Hussein  has 
caused.  The  Kuwaitis  along  with  their 
neighbors  will  be  able  to  resiuface 
roads  and  rebuild  buildings,  but  they 
will  not  be  able  to  replace  or  refurbish 
much  of  the  ecological  damage  that 
has  been  done.  Saddam  Hussein  chose 


not  only  to  wage  a  military  and  politi- 
cal war,  but  an  environmental  war  as 
well. 

We  have  been  steadfast  in  our  resolve 
that  Saddam  Hussein  must  pay  repara- 
tions for  the  damage  which  he  has 
caused.  It  is  only  appropriate  that 
these  reparations  include  the  devastat- 
ing environmental  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  the  entire  gulf  region. 
This  damage  has  manifested  itself  in 
many  ways.  The  oil  fires  that  have 
made  much  of  Kuwait  a  "hell  on 
Earth"  and  the  resulting  air  pollution 
has  led  to  what  the  Kuwaiti  people  call 
black  rain.  The  intentional  release  of 
oil  into  the  g\ilf  has  caused  severe  dam- 
age to  much  of  the  wildlife  that  resides 
within  the  area. 

This  resolution  which  Senator  Bob 
Graham  and  I  are  introducing  today 
was  first  introduced  by  Congressman 
Porter  Goss  and  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday.  It  is  my 
hope  this  resolution  will  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  Saddam  Hussein  most  be 
held  accountable  for  all  of  his  actions, 
and  that  we  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  community  will  not  stand  for 
any  form  of  ecoterrorism.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  news  coming  to  us  today  about 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  bright. 

The  people  of  Kuwait  are  struggling 
to  rebuild  their  war-ravaged  country, 
literally  from  the  ground  back  up 
again.  Although  the  challenges  are 
great  and  the  obstacles  many,  the  Ku- 
waitis are  energized  by  their  newly  re- 
stored freedom  and  the  return  of  their 
Emir,  and  a  world  coalition  of  partners 
is  aiding  the  reconstruction  effort. 

The  despotic  rule  of  Saddam  Hussein 
over  Iraq  appears  to  be  threatened  by 
those  who  were  once  his  ardent  fol- 
lowers. 

More  of  our  brave  troojie  arrive  home 
to  the  awaiting  arms  of  their  families 
suid  friends.  Again,  we  express  our  grat- 
itude and  indebtedness  for  their  service 
to  America  and  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Banking 
Committee  voted  last  week  to  award 
congressional  gold  medals  to  Generals 
H.  Nonnan  Schwarzkopf  and  Colin 
Powell  for  thefr  leadership  in  orches- 
trating this  great  military  victory  over 
the  dictator  Saddam  Hussein. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that,  amid  all  this 
bright  news,  the  Sun  is  not  shining 
today  in  the  Middle  East.  An  ominous 
cloud  hangs  over  the  Persian  Golf,  a 
cloud  thick  with  black  smoke  and  nox- 
ious gases,  certain  to  cause  widespread 
and  irreparable  damage  to  the  region's 
ecosystem  and  to  create  untold  health 
risks  for  its  citizenry. 

The  source  of  that  cloud  is  a  seem- 
ingly endless  series  of  oil  field  fires 
raging  out  of  control,  set  by  Saddam's 
troops  in  the  immediate  wake  of  Iraq's 
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defeat  by  the  allied  coalition.  On  their 
way  out,  the  forces  blew  up  or  other- 
wise sabotaged  80  percent  of  Kuwait's 
more  than  1,000  oil  wells:  over  500  of 
these  wellheads  remain  ablaze  at  this 
moment.  By  comparison,  the  largest 
oil  Held  fire  in  history  consisted  of  just 
five  wellheads. 

Mr.  President,  not  having  personally 
witnessed  this  massive  fire,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  cannot  accurately  portray 
its  impcust  to  my  colleagues.  In  last 
Thursday's  Washington  Post,  however, 
a  firont-page  article  describes  the  scene 
in  newly  freed  Kuwait: 

...  a  wellhead  in  the  al  Bui^an  oil  field, 
one  of  the  world's  largest,  shoots  orange 
Oamesat  least  50  feet  into  the  air.  It  is  a 
"dirty  bum,"  In  industry  parlance,  for  the 
well  is  also  filling  the  sky  with  monstrous 
rolling  thunderheads  of  thick  black  smoke. 

When  the  wind  shifts  unfavorably,  some  of 
the  hundreds  of  oil  well  fires  that  are  burn- 
ing around  the  clock  in  Kuwait  produce  a 
black  overcast  above  Kuwait  City  and  envi- 
rons that  turns  day  into  night,  creating  a  lit- 
eral darkness  at  noon.  This  week,  motorists 
have  had  to  drive  with  their  headlights  on  at 
midday.  .  .  . 

Kuwait  today  is  an  environmental  night- 
mare whose  future  no  one  yet  knows.  Ven- 
ture outdoors,  and  the  insides  of  your  nos- 
trils soon  become  coated  with  thin  black 
soot.  Look  around  after  a  rain,  and  there  are 
black  puddles  of  water  on  the  ground  that 
have  come  to  be  known  as  "black  rain."  The 
howling  winds  that  blow  across  the  desert 
this  time  of  year  spray  a  sticky  grit  over  ev- 
erything. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  fire  is 
making  what  already  was  a  harsh  life 
in  Kuwait  a  greater  challenge.  Those 
who  have  been  outside  in  the  oil  smog 
have  suffered  from  stinging  eyes  and 
sore  throats.  Medical  professionals  ex- 
pect the  incidence  of  respiratory  ail- 
ments to  increase. 

But  the  true  health  implications  of 
this  blaze  are  yet  unknown.  For  one 
thing,  no  one  has  been  able  to  measure 
the  toxicity  of  the  gases  and  smoke  bil- 
lowing into  the  atmosphere  firom  these 
fires:  in  addition,  the  world  has  simply 
never  experienced  an  oil  field  fire  of 
this  magnitude.  Experts  believe  that 
massive  amounts  of  hydrogen  sulfide,  a 
poisonous  gas,  have  been  released  into 
the  air.  In  addition,  early  estimates 
suggest  massive  destruction  of  the 
upper  ozone  layer,  an  effect  which  will 
have  longlasting  health  impacts. 

As  if  this  unprecedented  collection  of 
fires  were  not  enough,  the  waters  of 
the  gulf  are  polluted  by  a  deliberate 
oilspill  of  proportions  the  world  has 
never  seen.  The  wildlife  which  has  per- 
ished and  will  continue  to  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  spill  is  perhaps  the  most 
visible  effect  of  this  action. 

Americans  viewing  images  of  the 
spill's  destruction  undoubtedly  revis- 
ited their  memories  of  the  devastation 
following  the  Valdez,  AK,  oilspill.  The 
Exxon  Valdez  tanker  dumped  11  million 
gallons  of  crude  into  the  bay,  the  most 
in  American  history.  Saddam  Hussein's 
sabotage  has  ci-eated  a  spill  in  the  Per- 


sian Gtlf  waters  six  to  eight  times  the 
magnittude  of  the  Valdez  disaster. 

The  economic  costs  of  this  tragedy 
are  almost  incalculable,  as  a  region 
plagued  by  more  immediate  crises 
struggl  es  to  contain  this  monumental 
spill.  I  icience  is  being  pushed  to  its 
limits  n  the  cleanup  and  containment 
efforts 

Most  importantly,  we  must  remem- 
ber thit  the  implications  for  human 
health  of  this  willful  destruction  are 
tremei  dous.  Water  is  quickly  eclipsing 
oil  as  the  most  precious  natural  re- 
source in  the  Persian  Gulf.  War  has 
greatly  heightened  demand  for  fresh 
water  supplies  there.  The  desalination 
plants  near  the  spill — a  vital  source  of 
safe  drinking  water— are  operating 
today,  but  the  long-term  consequences 
of  the  I  ipill  cannot  be  estimated. 

Toda  y,  Mr.  President,  I  am  introduc- 
ing with  Senator  Mack  a  concurrent 
resolulion  expressing  the  outrage  of 
Congn  ss  at  these  acts  of  ecological 
terrori  sm.  We  must  hold  Saddam  Hus- 
sein niorally,  legally,  and  financially 
responsible  for  his  actions. 

Our  [colleague  fi:om  Florida,  Rep- 
resentf.tive  Porter  Goss,  has  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  House. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  57  passed  the  House 
of  Rept^sentatives  just  yesterday.  This 
resolution,  as  amended  in  conmiittee 
and  introduced  here  today,  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  ^^sident,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  joid  nie  as  cosponsors  and  support- 
ers off  this  important  expression  re- 
garding the  environmental  tragedy 
whichj^  occurred  at  the  hand  of  Sad- 
dam H  ossein.* 
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HiCKLES  (AND  DeCONCINI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  53 

NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeCov  cini)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bi  1  (H.R.  1281)  making  dire  emer- 

supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  consequences  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield^Desert  Storm,  food  stamps,  un- 
employment compensation  administra- 
tion, veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, and  other  urgent  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
and  for  other  purimses,  as  follows: 

On  page  56.  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
SEC.  soa  PROHiBrnoN  on  certain  assistance 

FOR  JORDAN. 

(a)  F  iOHiBrnON.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided I  Q  this  section,  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  by 
the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1991,  n^y  be  obligated  or  expended  for  assist- 


ance for  Jordan  except  pursuant  to  appro- 
priate congressional  notification  in'ocedures. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(1)  assistance  for  refugees:  or 

(2)  assistattice  to  finance  the  training  or 
studies  outside  Jordan  of  students  whose 
course  of  snidy  or  training  program  began 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Waiv^.- Notwithstanding  subsection 
(a),  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund)  may  qnly  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
Jordan  If  tHe  President  determines  and  cer- 
tifies to  tha  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  Government  of  Jordan  has 
taken  steps  i  to  advance  the  i>eace  process  In 
the  Middle  East. 

(d)  Definition.— FOR  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section—   I 

(1)  the  t4rm  "appropriate  congressional 
committeesi'  means  the  Conunittee  on  Ap- 
propriationi  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affkirs  of  the  House  of  Rein-esenta- 
tives:  and 

(2)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional  no- 
tification procedures"  means— 

(A)  with  respect  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  $enate,  the  procedures  of  section 
523  of  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Fi- 
nancing, aqd  Related  Programs  Aptn-opria- 
tions  Act,  l991,  and 

(B)  with  Aspect  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  {"oreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  procedures  applicable 
to  reprogrwuning  notifications  under  sec- 
tion 634A  df  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  I 

(e)  REPEi^.— <1)  The  ninth  proviso  of  the 
Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1991, 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Any  qther  provision  of  law  that  ear- 
marks economic  or  military  assistance  for 
Jordan  sh&ljl  have  no  force  or  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  54 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  K,  strike  lines  9  thru  13,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  head  in 
Public  Law  101-507,  104  SUt.  1362,  and  all  un- 
obligated balances  of  prior  year  appropria- 
tions undefl  such  head,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  revised  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  under  section  802  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Acjt  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  41,  line  8,  strike  "said"  and  insert 
"such". 

On  page  '  il,  strike  lines  13  thru  22  and  in- 
sert: 

"Section  ll7(f)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  t42  U.S.C.  1437o<n),  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  101-507  (104  Stat.  1369)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  "or  City  of  West  Holly- 
wood, California"  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof,  this  following  new  sentence:  'This 
subsection  jshall  also  not  apply  to  require- 
ments relating  to  rents  imposed  on  a  struc- 
ture by  thd  City  of  West  Hollywood,  Califor- 
nia.'. Section  17(f)  as  amended  by  the  imme- 
diate fore^ing  amendment  shall  apply 
retroactively  to  any  structure  assisted  with 
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section  17  rental  rehabilitation  fUnds  in  the 
City  of  West  Hollywood,  California." 


BYRD  (FOR  LEAHY)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  55 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Leahy)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1281, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

tmC    .  AMfD4I8TIIATIVS  PROVISION. 

Section  837  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
11403  note)  Is  amended  by  striking  subsection 
(c). 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  56 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  m  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SBC.  .  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act  of  1974  (12  U.S.C. 
2G05)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(J)  Transition.— 

"(1)  Originator  UABiLmr.— a  person  who 
makes  a  federally  related  mortage  loan  shall 
not  be  liable  to  a  borrower  because  of  a  fail- 
ure of  such  person  to  comply  with  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  an  application  for  a  loan 
made  by  the  borrower  before  the  regulations 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  toke  effect. 

"(2)  Servicer  uability.— a  servicer  of  a 
federally  related  mortage  loan  shall  not  be 
liable  to  a  borrower  because  of  a  failure  of 
the  servicer  to  perform  any  duty  under  sub- 
section (b),  (c),  (d),  or  (e)  that  arises  before 
the  regulations  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3) 
take  effect. 

"(3)  Regulations  and  effective  date.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations  that 
shall  take  effect  not  later  than  August  21, 
1991,  establish  any  requirements  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  Include  the  model  disclosure  statement 
required  under  subsection  (a)(2).". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  (12  U.S.C.  2614) 
is  amended  by  striking  "section  8  or  9"  and 
inserting  "section  6,  8.  or  9". 


GRAHAM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  57 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  DeCDoncini,  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mr.  Fowler)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  provides  an  opportunity  to 
begin  building  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east; 

a  crucial  element  of  peace  in  this  unstable 
region  Is  the  willingness  of  Arab  states  to 
negotiate  with  Israel,  recognizing  her  right 
to  live  In  peace; 

the  United  States  should  continue  to  urge 
Arab  states  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
State  of  Israel; 

one  of  those  Arab  states,  Syria,  continues 
to  undermine  goodwill  and  peace  In  the  re- 
gion by  depriving  the  4,(XI0  Jews  living  in 
Syria  the  right  to  emigrate; 

Syrian  Jews  continue  to  live  in  a  climate 
of  fear  and  Insecurity,  still  denied  fundamen- 
tal civil  and  human  rights; 

a  Jew  living  in  Syria,  in  order  to  travel, 
must  leave  a  large  sum  of  money  and  mem- 


bers of  his  immediate  family  as  insurance  for 
his  return; 

Jews  suspected  of  having  traveled  "ille- 
gally" or  even  of  planning  to  do  so  have  been 
arrested,  interrogated,  and  subjected  to 
lengthy  imprisonment; 

Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  continues  to 
deny  the  basic  right  of  free  emigration,  a 
violation  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  to  which  Syria  is  a  signatory: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 
the  sense  of  Senate,  That  the  Senate- 
CD  Condemns  the  Government  of  Syria  for 
continuing  to  deny  the  basic  human  right  of 
free  emigration; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Syria^ 

(A)  to  allow  all  Syrian  Jews  to  emigrate 
freely, 

(B)  to  release  ftom  prison  Jews  suspected 
of  having  traveled  illegally  or  of  planning  to 
do  so; 

(3)  urges  the  administration  to  continue  to 
make  known  to  Syrian  authorities  the  im- 
portant role  that  human  rights  in  the  Jewish 
community,  especially  the  right  to  emigrate, 
will  play  in  determining  ftiture  policy  to- 
ward Syria. 


BOND  AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

Mr.  BOND  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  line  12 

Strike  "S25,000,000:  Provided"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$57,400,000.  Pro- 
vided, That  no  less  than  95  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  used  for  expanding  patient 
services.  And  Provided  further,". 

COATS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  59 

Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  McCain)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1281, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  strike  lines  8  through  13. 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  60 
Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken,  insert  the  following: 

"The  language  on  page  30,  lines  1-5  are 
null,  void,  and  of  no  effect." 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  61 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

SENATE  administrative  PROVISION 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Upon  the  written  request  of 
the  Majority  or  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  trans- 
fer during  any  fiscal  year,  from  the  appro- 
priations account  appropriated  under  the 
headings  "Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees" 
and  'Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders",  such  amount  as  either  Leader 
shall  specify  to  the  appropriations  account, 
within  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
"Miscellaneous  Items". 

(b)  The  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of 
the  Senate  are  each  authorized  to  incur  such 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
Expenses  incurred  by  either  such  leader  shall 
be  paid  from  the  amount  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  such 
leader  and  upon  vouchers  approved  by  such 
leader. 


(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  author- 
ized to  advance  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  defray  expenses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  62 
Mr.  DOMENICI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  60  proposed  by 
Mr.  HELMS  to  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  supra, 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"The  language  on  page  30,  line  1-6  are  null, 
void,  and  of  no  effect. 

"Sm.  IM.  FOOD  AND  MILX  PfOda 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  implement  sub- 
sections 101  (a)  and  (b)  of  amendment  No.  43, 
as  modifled  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
March  19,  1991,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  Implementation  of  those  provisions  will 
reduce  by  at  least  50.000  the  estimated  aver- 
age monthly  participation  in,  or  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  benefits  received  per  partici- 
pant under,  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women  Infants  and  Children  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786). 
"8m.  IM.  CKBSAL  PBICI& 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  expend,  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  in  excess  of  $425,000,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  funds  and/or  commodities 
to  carry  out  an  export  enhancement  program 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  expend- 
iture of  those  funds  and/or  commodities  will 
reduce  by  at  least  50.000  the  estimated  aver- 
age monthly  participation  in,  or  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  benefits  received  per  partici- 
pant under,  the  Sfiecial  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women  Infants  and  CHUldren  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786).". 


LEAHY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  63 

Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr.  Kohl)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
1281,  supra,  as  follows: 

na   101.   MAINRNANCK   OF   NUTRITION   PRO- 
GRAMa 

(a)  Maintenance  of  Benefits. — In  order  to 
ensure  that  benefits  under  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  established  pursuant  to 
section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  1786)  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  "WIC"  program)  are  not  sig- 
nificantly reduced  as  a  result  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  101(a)  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  distribute  as 
soon  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  1991  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  described  In  section 
101(a)<2KA)  of  this  Act  to  each  SUte  agency 
overseeing  the  WIC  program,  as  needed  to 
prevent  any  decline  in  the  average  monthly 
participation  in  the  WIC  program  as  deter- 
mined in  subsection  (b)  caused  as  a  result  of 
the  implementation  of  section  101(a). 

(b)  Determination.— Any  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture of  a  decline  in  the  average  monthly 
participation  in  the  WIC  program  as  a  result 
of  the  implementation  of  section  101(a)  of 
this  Act  shall— 

(1)  be  baaed  upon  any  difference  between 
the  estimated  average  monthly  participation 
in  the  WIC  program  (as  set  forth  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1982  submitted  by  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States)  and  monthly  participation 
levels  in  such  jrogr&m  for  each  of  the  last 
three  quarters  of  1991  (as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  a  quarterly 
basis)  that  is  caused  by  an  increase  In  the 
seasonally  adjusted  cost  of  fluid  milk  during 
the  last  three  quarters  of  1991  (as  measured 
by  the  Retail  Price  Index  for  Urban  Ck>nsum- 
ers  of  Whole  Milk  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  that  is  greater  than— 

(A)  for  the  second  quarter  of  1991,  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  cost  of  fluid  milk  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1991  multiplied  by  1.00925; 

(B)  for  the  third  quaiter  of  1991,  the  season- 
ally adjusted  cost  of  fluid  milk  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1901  multiplied  by  1.0185; 

(C)  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991,  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  cost  of  fluid  milk  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1991  multiplied  by  1.02775:  and 

(2)  be  made  on  the  record. 

(c)  Delay  in  Distribution  of  Funds.— The 
secretary  shall  not  delay  the  distribution  of 
funds  to  producers  of  milk  under  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act  due  to  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Pinal  Adjustments.— If  actual  month- 
ly participation  levels  in  the  WIC  program 
(determined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(bXD)  are  different  from  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate In  subsection  (b)(1),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  adjustments,  based  on  actual  monthly 
participation  levels,  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  section  or  under  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  to  main- 
tain dairy  Income  under  section  101(a)  of  this 
Act. 


is^: 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBOOIOnTTEE  ON  ENERGY  RBOULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  that  a 
field  heariner  has  been  scheduled  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elnergy  Regula- 
tion and  Conservation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  April  3,  1991.  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
the  council  chambers,  room  450.  City 
and  County  Building,  1437  Bannock 
Street.  Denver.  CO  80202. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  ad- 
dress the  implications  of  proposed  na- 
tional energy  policy  legislation  on  nat- 
ural gas  production  and  consumption 
in  the  United  States.  In  particular,  the 
hearing  will  focus  on  S.  662,  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Reform  Act,  and  perti- 
nent provisions  of  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991— (including 
Senator  BiNOAiiAN's  amendments  to 
title  X)— and  S.  570.  the  National  En- 
ergy Strategy  Act. 

Testimony  will  be  by  invitation  only. 
For  further  information,  please  contact 
Don  Santa  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(208)224-4820. 

CmOOTTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  meet  on 
Wednesday.  April  17,  1991.  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  SR-301.  RusseU  Senate  OfHce  Build- 
ing, to  markup  S.  2S0.  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1991.  I  would 
also  like  to  remind  Members  and  the 
public  that  prior  to  this  markup,  the 


Rules  Co^nmlttee  will  hold  two  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  On  Thursday,  March 
21,  and  Wednesday,  April  10,  1991.  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  each  date,  the  committee 
will  mee;  in  SRr^l  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  3.  250. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  marli  up  on  April  17,  please  contact 
Tom  Zoeller  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  2  54-0279. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FO  ID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous CO  isent  that  the  Small  Business 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  of 
Wednesday,  March  20.  1991,  at  9:30  a.m. 
The  comtnittee  will  hold  a  confirma- 
tion hearting  on  the  nomination  of  Pa- 
tricia F.jSaiki  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Sm^l  Business  Administration. 
There  will  also  be  an  ogranizational 
meeting  jto  approve  committee  rules 
and  subcommittee  assignments  for  new 
Members] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioni  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTBt  ON  LABOR  AND  mnHAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  an<  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  naeet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  20,  1991, 
at  9  a.m|  for  an  executive  session  on 
pending  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMj  rTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Seiate,  2  p.m.,  March  20,  1991.  to 
receive  testimony  on  S.  341.  the  Na- 
tional Eiergy  Security  Act  of  1991. 
title  XI  concerning  transportation  is- 
sues, andl  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  national  energy 
strategy  concerning  alternative-fuel 
fleets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection!  ^^  ^b  so  ordered. 

ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
nt  that  the  full  Committee 
and  Natural  Resources  be 
to  meet  during  the  session 
ate,  9:30  a.m.,  March  20,  1991. 
to  receiv*  testimony  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991, 
title  XI  concerning  corporate  average 
fuel  economy  [CAFE]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMn  PEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FOKD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Qommittee  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday.  March  20,  1991,  at 


comm: 

Mr.  FO: 
imous  co: 
on  Ene: 
authoi 
of  the  Se: 


9:30  a.m.,  on! the  subject:  status  of  the 
FTS  2000  contract. 

The  PRESpING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMBqTTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  FORD.  [Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Protection,  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
be  authorize^  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
March  20,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  to  con- 
to  examine  and  evaluate 
mg  and  other  envlron- 
iquences  of  energy  strate- 


)ING  OFFICER.  Without 
fs  so  ordered. 

EE  ON  FINANCE 

President,  I  ask  unan- 

kt  that  the  committee  on 

iuthorized  to  meet  during 

the  Senate  on  March  20. 

to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Bh's  budget  for  fiscal  year 


duct  a  hearii 
global    ws 
mental  coi 
gies. 

The  PRESl 

objection,  it  i 

co» 

Mr.  FORD, 
imous  consei 
Finance  be 
the  session 
1991,  at  10  a]: 
President  Bi 
1992. 

The  PRESpING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  |s  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar)r  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  ^ssion  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1991.  at  10  a.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  L.  Riyskamp.  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  11th  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  \s  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OS  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  jMr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  20.  1991. 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  markup  pend- 
ing legislative  business.  The  commit- 
tee will  consider  the  following:  S.  3,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  tp  provide  for  a  voluntary 
system  of  sdending  limits  for  Senate 
election  campaigns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Senate  Resolution  79.  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  Senate  'report  titled  "Develop- 
ments in  Ag^:  1980:  and  House  Con- 
current Resolution  45.  permitting  the 
ipitol  for  ceremonies  as 
lemoration  of  the  days 
kce  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 


use  of  the 
part  of  the  ci 
of  remembrj 
caust. 

The  PRES 
objection,  it 


>ING  OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 

COMMITtEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Wednesdair,  March  20,  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  open!  session  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  I  Defense  authorization  re- 
quest for  fiscnJ  years  1992  and  1993  and 
the  fiscal  ye^  1992-97  future  year  de- 
fense plan. 


March  20,  1991 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open  session  on  Wednesday,  March 
20,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Oen.  Duane  H.  Cassidy,  USAF 
(retired),  to  be  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMrrrEE  on  commerce,  science,  and 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Conmierce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  March  20, 
1991,  at  2  p.m.  on  new  priorities  for  U.S. 
technology. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
committee  on  banking,  housino,  and  urban 

AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be 
allowed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  Wednesday,  March  20,  1991, 
at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
Treasury  proposal  on  interstate  bank- 
ing and  branching,  and  S.  300,  dealing 
with  nationwide  banking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FRANCIS  MAR- 
ION HIGH  SCHOOL  BASKETBALL 
TEAM 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  to  rise  today  in  tribute  to  one  of 
the  great  athletic  dynasties  in  the  Na- 
tion—the Francis  Marion  High  School 
basketball  team  of  Marion,  AL. 

The  Francis  Marion  Rams  have  re- 
cently won  their  fourth  consecutive 
Alabama  2A  State  Basketball  Cham- 
pionship. Their  fourth  straight  State 
title  marks  an  unprecedented  event  in 
Alabama  high  school  athletics. 

This  outstanding  group  of  student- 
athletes  is  ably  led  by  Coach  Woodie 
Jackson.  Coach  Jackson  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  coaches  in 
America.  In  addition  to  his  four  State 
championships  at  Francis  Marlon, 
Coach  Jackson  has  also  taken  two 
teams  to  participate  in  the  AAU  sum- 
mer games  in  Birmingham  and  com- 
piled a  remarkable  115-18  record  during 
his  tenure  with  the  Rams.  Coach  Jack- 
son's dedication  to  the  game  and  com- 
mitment to  young  people  have  made 
him  an  outstanding  mentor  to  his  play- 
ers. 

The  Francis  Marion  High  School  bas- 
ketball team  is  a  model  of  dedication 
and  commitment  for  individuals  and 


teams  everywhere.  The  example  these 
young  men  have  set,  on  and  off  the 
court,  is  a  tribute  to  their  coaches, 
their  families,  their  school,  and  their 
community.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
members  of  this  championship  team 
take  the  discipline  and  conmiitment 
they  have  learned  under  Coach  Jackson 
with  them  in  all  of  their  pursuits. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  share  some  of  Francis  Marlon  High 
School  basketball  team's  immense  ac- 
complishments with  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.* 


AN  OFFERING  FROM  THE  INSIDER 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
I  read  a  fi^nt-page  statement  by  the 
editor-in-chief  of  a  publication  called 
The  Insider  that  is  printed  in  English 
and  comes  from  Warsaw,  Poland.  It  is  a 
publication  I  recommend  to  give  some- 
thing of  an  insight  in  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  E^astem  Europe. 

It  formerly  was  called  Solidarity  and 
was  an  arm  of  that  movement  in  Po- 
land. 

I  sense  that  it  is  now  largely  inde- 
pendent, and  I  hope  it  can  survive  eco- 
nomically. 

On  the  fi:t>nt  page,  in  an  editorial 
written  immediately  after  the  United 
States  and  the  coalition  partners 
launched  our  offensive  against  Iraq, 
the  editor  comments  about  the  West's 
failure  to  show  greater  support  for  the 
Baltic  Republics. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  can  do 
much  more  short  of  formal  recognition 
for  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

We  do  not  formally  recognize  Taiwan 
and,  yet,  there  are  signifix»iit  ties  be- 
tween our  Government  and  their  Gov- 
enmient. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  are  com- 
plete parallels  between  the  Taiwan  sit- 
uation and  the  situation  in  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  but  there  are 
some  parallels. 

There  certainly  would  be  nothing 
wrong  with  the  U.S.  Government  hav- 
ing a  permanent  trade  mission,  in  each 
of  these  countries,  or  a  cultural  mis- 
sion to  encovuti^e  exchanges  between 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  United 
States. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  state- 
ment by  Jane  Dobija,  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Insider. 

The  statement  follows: 

An  Offering  From  The  Insider 

As  we  RO  to  press  for  the  first  time,  the  at- 
tention of  world  leaders,  and  the  military 
forces  they  control,  are  concentrated  upon  a 
tiny,  oil-rich  country,  that  has  been  robbed 
of  its  independence.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Baltic 
re^on,  small  states,  which  are  unlucky 
enougrh  to  have  no  oil.  have  been  left  to 
struggle  alone  for  their  autonomy. 

Here  In  Warsaw,  we  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  agony  our  eastern  neighbors  are  suffer- 
ing. Poland  faced  a  similar  tragedy  with  the 
declaration  of  nmrtial  law  in  1981.  Our  soli- 
darity with  the  supporters  of  democracy  in 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  is  motivated. 


in  part,  by  self-interest.  We  see  strong, 
democratic  neighbors  as  the  best  partners 
for  this  country's  own,  very  young  demo- 
cratic system. 

We  recognize  the  danger  which  Soviet 
troops,  that  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
claims  be  no  longer  controls,  might  pose  to 
Poland's  hard-won  freedom. 

Western  absorption  with  the  Gulf  crisis  is. 
in  part,  a  result  of  the  seemingly  very  dif- 
ferent self-interests,  which  motivate  leaders' 
decisions  in  another  part  of  the  world.  But  It 
is  also,  in  our  estimation,  a  result  of  a  lack 
of  information  and  understanding.  In  the 
West,  glasnost  has  been  mistakenly  inter- 
preted as  an  irreversible  process.  The  civil- 
ian casualties  in  recent  skirmishes  with  So- 
viet soldiers  on  the  streets  of  Riga  proved 
the  error  of  that  thinking.  The  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Western  leaders  to  declare  un- 
equivocal support  for  the  Baltic  republics' 
aspirations  to  democracy,  indicates  that 
those  leaders  do  not  appreciate  the  fragility 
of  perestroika,  and  the  firlghtenlng  con- 
sequences a  reversal  of  that  process  of 
change  might  entail— not  only  for  a  small 
comer  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  for  the 
East.*  < 


NANCY  RADER'S  TESTIMONY  BE- 
FORE THE  HOUSE  AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE  VALUABLE  TO  THE 
SENATE 

*  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  piece  of  testimony 
offered  by  a  North  Dakotan  at  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nancy  Rader  traveled  to  Washington 
from  Cando.  ND,  to  offer  a  firsthand 
account  of  what  farm  families  are 
going  through  with  the  planting  season 
arriving  and  many  farmers  still  8t»- 
tioned  in  the  gulf. 

Nancy's  husband.  Gary,  was  deployed 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  September  12. 
Since  then,  she  has  worked  in  a  local 
hospital,  given  birth  to  her  fourth 
child,  and  worked  to  keep  the  family 
farm  afloat.  All  this  she  has  done  with- 
out her  husband. 

It  has  been  difficult.  And  now,  Nancy 
needs  to  know  that  our  Government 
will  do  its  best  to  get  our  troops  home 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Pentagon  be- 
gins the  process  of  bringing  our  troops 
home,  I  hope  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  civilian 
responsibilities  of  our  Nation's  Guard 
and  Reserve  personnel.  While  we  hope 
that  all  our  soldiers  will  be  home  soon, 
some  thought  should  be  given  to  re- 
turning single  parents,  farmers,  small 
business  owners,  and  others  with  great 
responsibilities  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Nancy  Rader  is  just  one  of  the  count- 
less Americans  who  has  done  a  coura- 
geous job  since  our  troops  were  sent  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  commend  her  for 
her  courage  through  this  ordeal.  Let  us 
do  our  best  to  bring  Gary  Rader  and 
others  like  him  home  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can. 

The  testimony  follows: 
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TranMONY  OF  Nancy  Raoer 
Life  in  rural  America  is  troubled.  As  mem- 
bers of  a  congressional  committee  whose  ef- 
forts have  a  profound  effect  on  the  rural  pop- 
ulation. I  would  hope  that  this  statement 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  any  of  you. 
Droughts,  high  input  costs,  depressed  re- 
turns, scarce  economic  opportunities  have 
all  contributed  to  hard  times  in  our  rural 
States.  Now  in  the  past  6  months  we  have 
been  asked  to  deal  with  yet  one  more  hard- 
ship. Many  men  and  women,  both  young  and 
not  so  young,  have  been  called  out  of  mili- 
tary reserve  components  to  active  duty  sta- 
tus in  support  of  allied  operations  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  My  husband.  Gary,  is  one  of  these 
reservists. 

Gary  has  been  a  so  called  "part  time  sol- 
dier" with  the  North  Dakota  National  Guard 
for  the  past  14  years.  He  was  put  on  active 
duty  September  12.  1990.  In  addition  to  his 
involvement  in  the  Guards.  Gary  and  I  also 
farm.  During  the  past  10  years  of  our  mar- 
riage there  have  been  many  times  in  our 
lives  that  would  have  been  made  much  easier 
had  he  not  been  in  the  Guards.  In  the  past 
years  very  few  excused  absences  f^m  drill 
weekends  were  granted.  Come  August  we 
would  always  hope  for  rain  on  the  scheduled 
guard  drills  so  that  we  would  not  have  to 
shutdown  peat  of  our  harvesting  operation 
while  he  practiced  being  a  soldier.  The  2 
week  annual  training  in  June  also  caused 
difOculties  as  Gary  had  to  leave  the  farming 
operation  doling  the  time  when  spraying  for 
weeds  and  the  first  summer  fallow  oper- 
ations were  to  be  done.  But  despite  these  dif- 
ficulties we  decided  that  Gary  should  stay  in 
the  Guards.  You  see,  I  believe  farm  living  is 
among  the  best  lifestyles  this  country  has  to 
offer.  In  order  to  stay  on  the  farm  though. 
we  had  to  have  more  Income  than  our  farm 
generated.  It  is  hard  to  malnUin.  let  alone 
increue.  a  standard  of  living  when  the  total 
operation  expense  Increases  year  after  year 
while  the  total  income  per  operation  stead- 
ily declines  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  our  small 
grains  operation.  This  past  fall  I  sold  good 
quality  hard  amber  durum  at  S2.3S  a  bushel. 
With  durum  prices  at  their  lowest  In  6  years 
of  farming,  we  continue  to  rent  our  portion— 
440  tillable  acres— of  the  farm  from  Gary's 
father  Instead  of  buying  Into  it.  because  we 
are  aCraid  of  the  future  in  farming.  We  live  in 
a  mobile  home,  too  small  for  our  growing 
lunily.  also  because  we  are  unsure  if  we 
want  to  set  down  a  permanent  home  in  an 
area  where  the  economic  future  looks  so 
bleak.  Still  we  hold  on  to  the  idea  that  urban 
America  cannot  survive  without  rural  Amer- 
ica. Therefore  Gary  stayed  in  the  Guards, 
building  a  small  retirement  pension  and  en- 
rolling in  a  reasonably  priced  life  insurance 
plan  f<H'  both  himself  and  me  through  the 
Ooards.  in  addition  to  receiving  his  part- 
time  soldier  pay.  I  also  work  part-time  and 
ftall-time  as  a  medical  technologist  in  a  local 
hospital  and  clinic. 

As  trying  as  it  has  been  for  us  in  the  past 
maintaining  our  life  on  the  farm.  we.  as  a 
couple,  have  only  recently  faced  our  greatest 
trials,  beginning  at  the  time  of  Gary's  acti- 
vation in  September.  We  had  Just  completed 
harvest  bat  had  done  no  fall  field  work.  I  was 
pregnant  with  our  fourth  child,  and  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  fall  lambing,  another  venture 
we  have  undertaken,  with  the  urging  and 
support  of  area  university  extension  rep- 
resenutives  who  say  that  diversification  is 
yet  another  way  to  enhance  family  farm  in- 
comea.  I  was  at  least  thankful  that  his  acti- 
vation came  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of 
the  field  work  for  the  crop  year  had  been 
completed.  Oaiy  left  with  orders  stating  he 


was  called  Ito  active  duty  "for  a  period  of  90 
days  whlchi  can  be  extended  for  an  additional 
90  days  uqess  sooner  released  or  later  ex- 
tended." Iq  September,  when  he  left,  we  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  90  days  plus  90  days— 6 
months.  I  Kas  certain  he  would  be  back  in 
March  1991  ito  take  care  of  the  spring  farming 
responsibilities  (silly  me!)  I,  with  the  help  of 
Gary's  fauier.  brother-in-law.  and  uncle  fln- 
ished  the  lambing,  sold  enough  of  the  grain 
to  pay  thel  year-end  expenses,  and  did  what 
fall  work  jwas  absolutely  necessary.  I  cut 
back  on  o»e  part-time  job  while  trying  to 
juggle  the  responsibilities  of  caring  for  the 
farm  and  otir  three  children.  For,  while  Gary 
Is  making  more  in  the  Army  than  he  made 
on  the  fan*  and  we  could  have  done  without 
my  incom<  for  the  time  being.  I  could  not 
give  up  mj  job  and  risk  the  chance  of  not 
having  one  to  come  back  to  as  my  job  nor- 
mally contributes  to  at  least  30  percent  of 
our  total  t  icome.  I  had  our  baby.  I  and  the 
children  d^alt  with  loneliness.  The  kids  be- 
came Increasingly  watchful  and  protective  of 
me.  in  theto"  fears  that  I  too  would  be  taken 
from  themi  And  as  the  tensions  in  the  gulf 
area  increased  I  hoped  and  prayed  I  would 
see  Gary  1^  the  spring,  but  I  was  no  longer 
certain. 

Now  Maifch  is  almost  here.  Gary  will  not 
be  back  fof  the  start  of  spring's  field  work. 
He  will  lik4ly  not  be  back  for  the  harvesting. 
We  have  received  orders  stating  that  our  sol- 
dier's active  duty  time  has  been  extended  for 
a  period  of  860  days  starting  on  the  day  of  ac- 
tivation. TtUs  could  be  a  very  hard  year  for 
me.  as  the  Wife  of  a  part-time  soldier  turned 
fulltime.  I  km  now  planning  for  the  new  crop 
year.  We  will  soon  be  lambing  again.  All  the 
fields  need!  to  be  soil  tested,  fertilized,  and 
tilled  befo^  the  seedbed  is  ready  for  plant- 
ing. I  kno4  I  can  depend  greatly  on  Gary's 
father  and  pther  family  members  to  help  me 
out.  but  I  lAay  also  have  to  hire  custom  work 
to  be  done  to  that  we  can  all  finish  our  seed- 
ing preparitions  in  an  optimal  time.  This 
would  meaf  an  extra  expense  added  to  an  al- 
ready marginally  profitable  business.  If  I 
have  to  api  ly  for  a  farm  operating  loan.  I  am 
not  ellgibl  i  for  a  reduced  Interest  rate,  as 
are  other  l>ans  that  activated  soldiers  may 
have  had  pfior  to  their  activation.  Yet  I  may 
not  be  able  to  maintain  our  family  business 
during  my  busband's  activation  without  that 
new  loan. 

Gary,  as  jare  most  of  the  other  activated 
guardsmen, from  the  Cando  Area.  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  support  unit — a  quartermaster  water 
supply  company  to  be  more  specific.  I,  our 
children,  avd  Gary's  family  are  now  looking 
forward  to  being  together  again  with  him  by 
mid-September,  the  end  of  this  360  days.  But 
I  have  a  re*l  fear  that  this  may  not  happen. 
Gary's  enlistment  contract  states  that  upon 
enlistment  iin  a  Reserve  component  he  "may 
be  ordered  to  active  duty  *  *  *  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  War  and  for  6  months  thereafter 
•  *  *"  His  I  ,ctive  duty  time  has  already  been 
extended  C  rice.  According  to  some  sources 
"the  troopi  won't  rush  out  of  the  gulf."  "It 
will  probaluy  take  more  time  to  dismantle 
Operation  t>esert  Storm  than  it  took  to  set 
it  up  •  *  •  the  military  command  will  want 
the  reservists  to  be  the  last  to  leave."  So. 
even  now  a^  the  end  of  the  war  may  seem  to 
be  in  sight,  I  can  not  allow  myself  to  get  ex- 
cited abouG  seeing  the  return  of  my  husband 
anjrtime  so(>n. 

I  am  her^  before  you  today,  not  to  ask  for 
sympathy  !for  my  situation— my  husband 
signed  a  cdntract.  he  then  reenlisted  under 
the  terms  of  that  contract  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  our  personal  family  situation; 
we  know  hf  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill— but 
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to  being  to  yoi  a  firsthand  scenario  of  what 
sacriflces  makng  a  commitment  to  a  Re- 
serve component  of  the  military  can  mean  to 
one  rural  family,  especially  upon  activation 
of  the  military  person  from  that  family.  I 
would  also  like  to  further  describe  some  sce- 
narios relating  the  concerns  of  and  sacriflces 
made  by  other  soldiers,  family  members  and 
exployers  connected  with  my  husband's 
Guard  unit,  artsing  upon  activation  of  the 
unit.  These  are  likely  concerns  and  sacriflces 
very  similar  tc  those  felt  by  reservists  and 
their  family  mtmbers  and  employers  across 
the  country. 

Like  my  huspand.  many  of  these  soldiers 
also  enlisted  t6  earn  extra  money.  In  one 
family  situatloti  where  this  was  the  case  the 
wife  has  chosei^  to  cutback  on  the  number  of 
hours  she  works  outside  her  home  because 
she  is  just  otlierwise  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  her  faitiily  while  her  spouse  is  away. 
And.  while  his  (nilitary  pay  is  comparable  to 
his  civilian  pa^,  she  has  realized  a  decrease 
in  Income  an^  their  family  has  therefore 
made  a  flnancitil  sacrifice. 

In  more  than  one  other  case  there  are  sin- 
gle farmers  se^ng.  The  managers  of  their 
affairs  are  goidg  to  have  to  make  decisions 
with  regard  to  (heir  farm  land,  and  likely,  as 
in  my  case,  tkese  farmers  will  realize  in- 
creased farm  related  operating  expenses  by 
having  to  custom  hire  to  get  the  farm  oper- 
ations completed  for  the  year. 

There  are  yoiinger  soldiers  who  joined  as  a 
means  of  payldg  for  ongoing  college  enroll- 
ment. If  these  Soldiers  are  not  released  from 
active  duty  before  the  start  of  the  fkll  ses- 
sions they  will  lose  additional  college  time 
and  will  likely  encounter  difficulties  in  find- 
ing a  short  tei^  job  while  waiting  for  the 
start  of  the  next  college  session.  These  sol- 
diers will  thenj  be  making  a  financial  sac- 
rifice for  belngi  a  member  of  a  military  Re- 
serve component. 

Employers  and  people  who  accept  employ- 
ment as  replacements  for  reservists  also 
make  sacrifice^.  One  of  the  reservists  with 
the  Cando  Guard  unit  is  a  farm  laborer.  His 
employer  does  Inot  know  how  to  make  em- 
ployment plana.  He  cannot  very  easily  hire 
someone  to  fill  in  for  his  soldier/employee 
without  hiring  jthen  for  some  specific  length 
of  time,  normally  the  entire  farming  season. 
Yet  he  cannot  ^fford  to  have  two  hired  labor- 
ers, should  the  soldiers  be  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  someitime  this  spring  or  summer. 
There  is  a  school  system  that  has  had  much 
difficulty  keeping  the  position  of  their  sol- 
dier/music teacher  filled.  In  6  months  of 
school  there  hat  been  three  substitute  teach- 
ers. The  studedts  have  made  little  musical 
progress  in  this  year  of  school  as  there  has 
been  little  continuity  in  their  class.  The 
teachers  who  »re  substituting  during  this 
school  year  may  be  very  hesitant  to  agree  to 
□11  in  at  the  st^  of  the  next  school  year  if 
they  fear  they  may  teach  only  a  couple  of 
weeks,  then  have  the  regular  teachers  return 
to  the  classroom,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
those  teachers  from  my  husband's  unit,  if 
they  are  indeed  discharged  at  the  end  of  the 
360  days  of  active  duty. 

I  have  just  enumerated  some  real  concerns 
of  soldiers,  family  members,  employers,  and 
flll-in  employees.  Had  there  not  been  a  Re- 
serve component  of  our  military  many  of 
these  concerns  Would  not  exist.  But  we,  as  a 
country,  do  hajre  an  all-voluntary  military 
with  Reserves  land  so  we  must  recognize 
these  concerns  $.ni  address  them.  There  may 
be  nothing  that  can  be  done  about  some  of 
these  problems  at  this  point  in  the  activa- 
tion, but  possibly  by  looking  at  them  now 
^methlng  coul^  be  done  if  a  call-up  of  le- 
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servlsts    to   this   magnitude    ever   happens 
ag^ln. 

Having  only  a  vaguely  deflned  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  and  having  to  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  extension  has  been  a  real  difficulty  for 
all  ipartles  Involved  to  deal  with  it.  The  solu- 
tion for  that  problem  may  be  hard  to  de- 
velop. But  certainly  at  this  time,  consider- 
ation for  early  discharge  from  active  duty  on 
a  case  by  case  basis  of  teachers,  farmers  and 
agriculture  industry  employees,  self-em- 
ployed reservists,  college  students,  and  oth- 
ers may  be  necessary  following  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  current  conflicts  in  the  gulf  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  effects  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  personal  sacriflces  made  by  re- 
servists, their  families,  and  employers. 

Another  consideration  may  include  estab- 
lishing new  guidelines  under  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  to  allow  for  reduced 
interest  rates  for  business  operating  loans  on 
established  businesses,  and  loans  to  cover 
other  extenuating  circumstances  within  the 
family  unit,  even  though  application  for 
these  loans  may  have  been  made  after  acti- 
vation of  a  reservist.  Increased  compensa- 
tion, financial  or  otherwise,  for  the  reservist 
upon  activation  may  also  be  a  consideration, 
as  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  family 
members  are  more  profoundly  disrupted  than 
the  lives  of  the  already  active  full  time  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  families.  The  major- 
ity of  reservists'  f^imilles  have  difficulties 
accessing  military  base  facilities  and  the 
benefits  and  services  offered  through  such  fa- 
cilities, therefore  compensation  in  other 
forms  for  these  families  may  be  appropriate. 

There  may  also  be  Justification  of  some 
type  of  Increased  compensation  to  the  acti- 
vated reservists,  during  their  time  of  activa- 
tion, when  one  considers  the  overall  cost 
savings  the  Government  has  realized  by  hav- 
ing a  highly  trained  and  ready  Reserve  com- 
ponent over  having  to  maintain  the  same 
number  of  full  time  active  military  strength. 

Because  of  the  activation  of  the  numbers 
of  reservists  from  the  United  States  in  8ui>- 
port  of  allied  forces  in  the  gulf  our  Nation  is 
now  having  to  deal  with  many  new  problems 
and  situations  never  before  encountered  to 
such  a  degree  due  to  war.  Addressing  these 
problems  early  on  and  openly  will  hopefully 
diminish  their  negative  effects.  I  thank  you 
for  your  consideration  of  my  concerns.  As  I 
said  earlier  on  in  my  remarks,  I  consider 
farm  living  and  the  rural  way  of  life  that 
best  this  country  has  to  offer.  I  know  this 
now  more  so  than  ever  because  of  the  love 
and  support  given  by  all  the  folks  in  Cando 
and  surrounding  communities  to  me  and  my 
family  during  the  difficult  days  of  separation 
Crom  my  husband.  It  Is  also  because  of  their 
monetary  support,  along  with  other  con- 
tributions received,  and  their  support  in  car- 
ing for  my  children  now  that  I  am  able  to  be 
here.  We  cannot  allow  our  rural  way  of  life 
to  be  lost.  We  depend  on  all  of  you  to  help 
see  that  our  standard  of  living  in  the  rural 
area  is  preserved.  Please  concern  yourself 
with  our  needs.  Thank  you.* 


PROBATION  PROMOTING  PUBLIC 
SAFETY  IN  THE  NINETIES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  presen- 
tation of  Commissioner  Catherine  M. 
Abate,  who  heads  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Probation,  before  the 
City  Club  of  New  York. 

Her  call  for  prevention  and  construc- 
tive efforts  seems  to  me  to  be  so  obvi- 
ously sound  it  hardly  needs  to  be  re- 


peated. And  yet,  we  know  we  are  not 
paying  attention  to  this. 

I  thought  one  of  the  interesting 
items  in  her  speech  was: 

Over  SO  percent  of  our  probationeers  come 
from  the  City's  poorest  neighborhoods.  The 
average  probationer  is  a  minority  male,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25,  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  drug-related  felony  offense.  He  is 
abusing  either  drugs  and/or  alcohol.  A  high 
school  dropout  and  unemployed,  he  is  func- 
tionally illiterate  with  few,  if  any.  Job  skills. 

Commissioner  Abate  is  the  kind  of 
humanitarian  leader  I  would  expect 
firom  Mayor  David  Dinkins,  a  leader  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect. 

But  the  practical  suggestions  of  com- 
munity involvement,  sensitivity  to  the 
victims,  and  better  monitoring  of  of- 
fenders is  a  sound  recommendation. 

I  insert  her  remarks  into  the  Recx>rd 
at  this  point. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Probation  Promotino  Pubuc  Safety  in  the 
Nineties 
(Remarks  by  Catherine  M.  Abate) 

Never  before  has  this  nation  and  this  City 
been  challenged  on  so  many  fronts.  We  are 
waging  one  war  across  our  waters,  the  re- 
sults of  which  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  City  for  years  to  come.  With  the  same 
determination,  resolve  and  resources,  we 
must  fight  our  war  against  crime,  drug  abuse 
and  violence  at  home.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
press  our  cause  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  State.  It  is  time  for  us  to  say  "Mr. 
President,  you  speak  of  f^«edom  and  human 
rights  abroad,  then  let  us  speak  of  the  same 
fi:«edom  of  each  and  every  citizen  to  live  in 
their  homes  and  walk  through  their  neigh- 
borhoods tne  from  fear  and  violence."  1991 
must  mark  the  time  when  we  in  government. 
Joined  with  communities  throughout  this 
City,  act  with  clarity,  vigor  and  conviction. 
Together  we  must  meet  the  challenge  to  re- 
store and  maintain  public  safety. 

According  to  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, last  year  there  were  more  than  1.000,000 
Americans  aged  18  years  and  over  in  prison 
and  Jail  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
2,500,000  on  parole  and  probation.  The  grand 
total  under  the  control  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  exceeded  4  million.  That  number 
is  nearly  2  percent  of  the  nation's  adult  pop- 
ulation. 

We  have  seen  the  prison  population  more 
than  double  in  the  last  decade.  Among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States  has 
surpassed  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  having  the  highest  per  capita  ratio  of  its 
population  in  inlson. 

In  New  York  State  alone  the  number  of 
prison  beds  has  doubled  in  the  1960*8.  The 
City  system  has  grown  from  7,000  beds  in  1960 
to  21,000  today.  Unfortunately  thoee  Incar- 
cerated soon  were  replaced  by  too  many  oth- 
ers on  the  street  who  were  willing  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps.  Too  many  released  Crom 
prison  ret«imed  to  their  communities  no  bet- 
ter prepared  to  live  a  law-abiding  life. 

Today  more  persons  are  incarcerated  in 
New  York  State  than  ever  before.  Yet  crime 
has  not  diminished.  Arrests  for  violent  crime 
are  ever  increasing.  The  percentage  of  Juve- 
niles arrested  for  felonies  has  dramatically 
increased  by  75  percent  in  the  last  three 
years. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  how  can  we  meet 
the  challenge  of  crime's  insidious  and  relent- 
less assault  upon  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
City.  We  know  that  not  all  the  solutions  are 


before  us.  But  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  from  our  experiences  in  the  80's  to  de- 
fine an  action  plan  for  the  90'b.  One  lesson  we 
have  learned  is  that  the  focus  of  our  criminal 
Justice  system— whether  that  be  corrections, 
the  courts  or  probation — must  involve  more 
than  punishment  and  control.  We  must  be  In 
the  business  of  preventing  crime  and  shaping 
behavior.  Prevention,  treatment,  and  law  en- 
forcement must  become  the  co-equal  corner- 
stones of  a  Justice  system  that  can  begin  to 
effectively  stem  the  tide  of  victimization. 

Fiscal  constraints  will  define  future  pol- 
icy. It  costs  the  City  S8.000  dollars  per  year 
to  maintain  a  defendant  at  Rikers  Island.  To 
construct  an  additional  5,500  beds  will  cost  1 
billion  dollars.  Overtime  costs  In  City  Cor- 
rection are  currently  at  61  million  dollars — 
or  almost  equalling  the  entire  budget  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Probation. 

With  escalating  prison  costs.  Jail  over- 
crowding and  Increasing  violence,  the  role 
that  probation  plays  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system  becomes  even  more  critical.  On  any 
given  day  in  New  York  City,  over  60,000  peo- 
ple are  under  our  supervision.  That  is  almost 
three  times  the  number  Incarcerated  at 
Rikers  Island.  In  fkct,  more  people  are  on 
probation  in  New  York  City  than  are  incar- 
cerated in  New  York  State  correctional  In- 
stitutions statewide. 

Over  SO  iwrcent  of  our  i>robationers  come 
from  the  City's  poorest  neighborhoods.  The 
average  probationer  is  a  minority  male,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25,  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  a  drug-related  felony  offense.  He  Is 
abusing  either  drugs  and/or  alcohol.  A  high 
school  dropout  and  unemployed,  he  Is  func- 
tionally illiterate  with  few.  If  any.  Job  skills. 

The  mission  of  the  Department  is  to  pro- 
mote public  safety  by  i>rovlding  community- 
oriented  criminal  Justice  sanctions  and  by 
assisting  the  offender  to  remain  in  his  com- 
munity as  a  law  abiding  and  productive  citi- 
zen. We  must  honor  our  contract  with  the 
Courts  and  the  conununity  to  violate  those 
Individuals  who  fail  to  live  up  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  probation.  But  to  effect 
change,  probation  must  do  more  than  proc- 
ess people.  We  must  offer  meaningful  serv- 
ices and  interventions. 

To  that  end,  we  have  developed  a  resource 
delivery  concept  to  enable  the  probation  offi- 
cer to  provide  the  appropriate  services  to 
more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  our  probation- 
ers. This  model  will  Include  medical  and 
mental  health  care,  drug  treatment,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  preparation,  direct  em- 
ployment referrals,  literacy  and  life  skills 
development.  The  Department  has  created  a 
netwof  K  oi  cofRHittBity-iMtfeQ  uei  vioee  xa  en- 
hance the  quality  of  supervision  to  offenders. 
Other  City  agencies,  as  well  as  not-for-prof- 
its,  are  cooperating  In  this  effort. 

We  know  that  we  must  not  only  design  isx>- 
grams  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  offend- 
ers, but  that  these  limited  resources  must  be 
directed  to  thoee  who  present  the  highest 
risk  to  society.  We  have  strengthened  our  in- 
tensive supervision  programs  to  better  mon- 
itor high  risk  Juveniles  and  adults. 

We  are  establishing  a  Day  Treatment  Cen- 
ter for  those  probationers,  who  despite  our 
best  efforts,  are  on  the  road  to  violating  the 
terms  of  their  probation  sentence.  The  Cen- 
ter will  provide  probationers  with  an  inten- 
sive program  of  rehabilitative  and  remedial 
services  for  up  to  12  hours  a  day,  five  days  a 
week,  for  a  period  of  90  to  lao  days.  On  site, 
operating  within  the  Center,  will  be  a  Board 
of  Eklucation  alternative  school,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Elmployment  Tap  Center,  and  a  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health  psychiatric  so- 
cial work  clinic.  If  such  a  model  proves  effec- 
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tlve— we    hope    to    open    similar    centers 
throoflrtaottt  the  City. 

To  address  the  severe  drug  crisis  facing  the 
City,  we  have  developed  a  specialized  unit  of 
probation  otDcers  to  supervise  "high  risk" 
cocaine  abusers.  This  case  management 
strategy  includes  reduced  caseloads,  more 
CreQuent  reporting  requirements  and  home 
visits  as  well  as  routine  drug  testing.  As  a 
result  of  a  City/SUte  initiative,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  con- 
tract for  1,100  drug  treatment  slots  dedicated 
to  probationers.  And  with  a  grant  Crom  the 
State,  special  assessment,  diagnosis  and  sup- 
port referral  will  be  available  to  those  who 
are  developmentally  disabled  among  this 
substance  abuse  population. 

Mayor  Dlnkins  has  stated  on  numerous  oc- 
casions that  responsible  government  must  be 
responsive  to  the  communities  we  serve. 
This  shift  in  philosophy  is  reflected  In  the 
new  direction  of  the  Probation  Department. 
We  recognize  that  the  community  and  vic- 
tims throughout  this  City  are  our  primary 
clients.  If  we  effectively  monitor  and  super- 
vise offenders,  our  streets  and  our  neighbor- 
hoods will  become  safer.  To  accomplish  this, 
however.  Probation  must  become  a  part  of 
the  community  it  serves.  We  must  bring  Pro- 
bation back  to  the  community. 

Because  probationers  pose  the  largest 
threat  to  their  own  communities,  our  efforts 
to  establish  neighborhood  offices  have  been 
given  high  priority.  Community  probation 
will  improve  our  ability  to  monitor  offenders 
and  link  them  to  appropriate  services  in 
their  own  neighborhoods.  We  are  returning 
probation  officers  to  the  field  to  intervene 
with  the  probationer  and  his  family  before  a 
violation  occurs.  In  FY  92,  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  Probation  Officer's  time  will  be  spent 
in  the  field.  Our  Field  Service  Unit,  a  spe- 
cially trained  unit  of  armed  Probation  Offi- 
cers, will  continue  to  work  with  the  Police 
Department  to  execute  warrants  against  pro- 
bationers wanted  for  new  crimes  or  for  vio- 
lating the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  pro- 
bation sentences  and  just  as  importantly,  to 
intervene  In  potentially  volatile  crisis  situa- 
tions. 

We  want  to  send  a  strong  message  to  the 
community  that  we  do  not  condone  violence 
and  abuse,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  victims 
of  crime  are  at  the  forefront  of  our  agenda. 
We  believe  that  probationers  must  be  ac- 
countable to  the  individual  and  to  the  com- 
munity they  victimized. 

One  way  of  repaying  their  debt  to  society 
Is  through  community  service.  Community 
service  acts  as  a  constructive  punishment  re- 
minding offenders  that  their  actions  have 
consequences  and  tying  them  in  a  positive 
way  into  the  very  neighborhoods  that  they 
victimized.  The  Mayor's  "Safe  Streets/Safe 
City"  program  will  allow  the  Department  to 
expand  Its  community  service  program  well 
beyond  the  current  100.000  hours  of  service.  It 
will  mean  cleaner  parks,  food  and  other  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  homeless,  cleared  vacant 
lots,  graffiti  firee  subways  and  rehabilitated 
apartments  for  the  elderly.  Community  serv- 
ice teaches  the  probationer  respect  for  his/ 
her  community  and  enables  civic  leaders  to 
see  offenders  as  potential  assets.  It  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  the  neighborhoods 
and  provide  the  offender  with  a  positive 
work  experience. 

Communities  throughout  this  City  face  the 
conaeqnences  of  crime  on  a  dally  basis. 
Crime  affects  each  and  every  household.  The 
Impact  on  its  victims  is  severe  and  lasting. 
To  address  the  needs  of  victims,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  Victims  Advisory  Panel  made  up  of 
the  leading  advocates  and  service  providers 


in  this  Ci  ;y.  The  Panel  is  assisting  the  De- 
partment In  developing  improved  victim  im- 
pact statements  within  the  53,000  pre-sen- 
tence investigation  reports  we  prepare  for 
the  Famifer  and  Criminal  Courts  each  year. 
Better  impact  statements  will  lead  to  wider 
use  of  restitution  to  victims.  We  are  auto- 
mating 01^  restitution  program  to  provide 
more  effective  collection  and  disbursement 
of  these  funds.  Victim  advocates  are  training 
our  staff  lo  Identify  child,  elder  and  spouse 
abuse  wheb  making  family  visits.  We  are  es- 
tablishing specialized  caseloads  to  better  su- 
pervise and  treat  batterers  and  sex  oHenders. 
We  are  making  efforts  to  ensure  that  orders 
of  protection  are  real  and  not  illusory  sanc- 
tions. 
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Lve  dispelled  the  notion  that  Pro- 
Idles  criminals  and  is  soft  on 
ibation  is  punitive.  It  is  punish- 
It  is  tough.  To  many  offenders, 
le"  is  far  less  Intrusive  than  being 
on  probation  for  up  to  five  years, 
if  they  fail — do  not  undergo  drug 
treatmentj-remain  unemployed — do  not  go 
back  to  8(^001  or  pay  back  their  community 
and  the  tictlm— they  will  be  faced  with 
longer  terms  of  imprisonment. 

ProbatlOD  makes  sense.  Both  Govenor 
Cuomo  anil  Mayor  Dinkins  speak  about  in- 
vesting Inlour  future — in  our  children.  I  do 
not  bellevfc  children  are  bom  to  hate.  They 
leau-n  too  well— growing  up — the  ways  of  vio- 
lence, denial,  and  apathy.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  stof  the  vicious  cycle  once  a  child  en- 
ters the  o-iminal  Justice  system.  We  must 
see  that  tijey  graduate  from  school  and  on  to 
higher  lev#ls  of  learning  and  growth  and  not 
into  AttlcA,  Elmira,  and  Danemora  and  high- 
er levels  ol  incarceration  and  detention. 

Probatioa  cannot  succeed  without  your 
support.  Together  we  must  assist  probation- 
ers to  bec<^e  productive  citizens  by  address- 
ing their  npeds  for  an  education,  a  decent  job 
and  a  stafblllzed  fkmlly  life.  By  teaching 
them  to  rfesolve  conflicts  without  violence, 
to  reduce  jthelr  dependency  on  alcohol  and 
drugs,  to  liianage  family  responsibilities  and 
to  find  reapurces  they  need  to  improve  their 
lives,  we  ttope  to  restore  the  probationer  to 
the  commanity.  By  promoting  greater  com- 
munity involvement  in  Probation  practice, 
by  being  nkore  sensitive  to  the  almost  30,000 
victims  of  crime  we  encounter  yearly  and  by 
better  mopltoring  offenders  living  in  the 
City's  neighborhoods,  I  believe  Probation 
can  have  k  significant  impact  on  reducing 
crime.        I 

Adequately  staffed,  properly  equipped  and 
intelligently  managed.  Probation  is  the  most 
safety-coniclous  and  cost-effective  criminal 
justice  sanction  we  have.  Its  unique  blend  of 
punishment,  prevention  and  treatment  will 
significantly  contribute  to  a  safer  New  York. 
That  Is  tha  mission  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment t{  Probation  and  its  commitment 
to  this  Clt;  ■•• 


tribut:  e  to  thurman  parsons 

BY  K  BRAK  SHRINE  TEMPLE 

•  Mr.  bHyan.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  a  Nevadan  who  has 
made  a  difference  for  the  youth  of  Ne- 
vada. Thiirman  Parsons,  who  is  being 
honored  ty  Kerak  Shrine  Temple,  has 
given  freily  of  his  time  to  many  wor- 
thy causis.  Foremost  among  these  Is 
the  Shrine  Circus  and  Hospital. 

The  Shine  Circus  is  an  institution  in 
Nevada  tiat  annually  entertains  thou- 
sands  of 'people.   The  main  event  in 
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Reno  spawns  several  satellite  circuses. 
These  circuses  cover  northern  Nevada, 
from  Ely  injthe  east  to  Fallon  in  the 
south.  These  people  provide  valuable 
entertalnmeitt  for  small  towns 
throughout  Nevada.  Without  the  office 
work  and  in^vldual  fundraising  capa- 
bility of  Thurman  Parsons  and  his  fel- 
low shrlnersi  this  would  be  a  special 
event  lost  tp  many  of  the  people  in 
these  smaller  communities.  Thit)ugh 
parson  and  his  fellow 
•ts,  the  lives  of  more  than 
"e  enriched  each  year. 
Mr.  President,  many  organizations 
have  been  tje  recipient  of  Thurnmn's 
include  Masonic  youth 
lational  Order  of  Rainbow 
[olay  for  boys.  Bethel  No. 
le,  the  ATO  fraternity,  as 
^CA.  Whether  repairing 
le  YWCA,  or  coaching  in 
|e.  he  was  there  for  the 
!vada. 
Mr.  President,  people  devoting  time 
to  children  are  not  enough  in  evidence 
today.  The  [example  of  people  like 
Thurman  Parsons  enables  us  to  remem- 
ber that  it  i9  the  selfless  giving  of  one 
generation  tt  another  that  has  helped 
make  this  country  great.  Thurman 
Parsons  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
spirit  of  Ne\|ada  and  our  love  of  chil- 
dren.* 
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CHILDREN'  5  AID  INTERNATIONAL 
IN  POLAND 

•  Mr.  SIMON .  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  f(r  a  group  called  American 
Conunittee  fcr  Aid  to  Poland. 

Our  coUea^e.  Senator  Bob  Dole, 
serves  as  coc!  lairman.  and  former  Secu- 
rity Advise-  to  President  Carter. 
Zbignlew  Bnezinskl.  is  the  other  co- 
chairman.  Serving  as  president  and 
chief  executi  ^e  officer  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  former  Ambassador  John  W. 
Shirley. 

I  recently  rpceived  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  that  took  place  on  February  28 
with  represetntatives  of  private  vol- 
imtary  organizations.  All  of  it  is  fas- 
cinating, but.  particularly  depressing  is 
a  report  in  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
ments of  Dr.  It. J.  Grosser,  president  of 
Children's  kid  International.  The 
statement  is  so  eloquent  in  expressing 
need  that  I  am  simply  inserting  the 
two  paragraphs  firom  the  minutes  in 
the  CONGRE^IONAL  RECORD  at  this 
point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  insert 
them  into  th^  Record  at  this  point. 

I  do  not  ki^ow  precisely  how  we  can 
respond  mora  effectively  to  this  need, 
but  somehow  we  have  to  be  able  to  do 
it. 

I  am  con4dent  that  is  what  the 
American  public  would  want  us  to  do. 

The  excerpfjs  follow: 

.DREN's  Aid 

Dr.  T.  J.  Grt^r,  President  of  Children's 
Aid  Intematlo^sa,  said  that  his  organization, 
with  a  budget  bf  17  million,  is  focussed  en- 
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tlrely  on  the  private  sector  and  does  not 
seek  U.S.  government  assistance.  Dr.  Grosser 
was  in  Poland  last  July  to  set  up  a  program 
for  retarded  children  in  Warsaw  and  a  center 
for  urban  poor  children  in  EUk. 

He  spoke  at  length  about  health  problems 
in  Poland  caused  by  the  Chernobyl  disaster. 
One  stop  during  his  visit  was  a  sanatorium  in 
a  village  near  Bialystok,  where  125  child  vic- 
tims of  Chernobyl  are  being  cared  for.  The 
nuns  who  operate  the  sanatorium  are  obliged 
to  turn  away  20  children  for  every  one  they 
are  able  to  take.  Children's  Aid  Inter- 
national is  currently  working  to  determine 
the  scope  of  this  health  problem,  the  needs  of 
the  victims  and  to  identify  who  can  help. 
Even  such  basics  as  the  need  for  pure  water 
and  pure  food  must  be  addressed.  He  added 
that  he  found  Polish  technical  competence 
to  be  high,  but  there  is  a  shorta«re  of  medica- 
tions and  instruments  for  testing.  He  said 
that  in  Poland  today  there  is  only  a  S0%  pos- 
sibility for  cure  of  leukemia.  Simply  remov- 
ing children  from  contaminated  areas  for  a 
period  of  time  can  help  to  raise  the  levels  of 
their  immune  systems.  He  is  working  closely 
with  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Health  and  with 
people  here  on  this  problem,  but  at  the 
present  time  even  the  extent  of  the  i>roblem 
is  not  known.* 


COSPONSOR  PEACE  TAX  FUND 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  S.  689  the  Peace 
Tax  Fvind  Act.  My  &iend  and  collea^e. 
Senator  Harkin  was  inadvertently  not 
listed  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  tbis 
important  bill.  This  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause I  greatly  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's partnership  in  this  effort  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  years  past.  I  under- 
stand that  he  will  now  be  listed  as  the 
prinuuy  cosponsor,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  deep  thanks  to  him  for  his 
consistent  support.* 


THE  SENATE  FUMBLES  ON 
PUERTO  RICO 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
one  thing  the  United  States  has  stood 
for  throughout  the  decades  it  is  self-de- 
termination. 

And  yet,  I  regret  to  say,  we  have 
failed  to  apply  self-determination  to 
the  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  frequently  resent  editorials  attack- 
ing the  Senate  for  decisions  we  make, 
the  editorial  writers  frequently  not  un- 
derstanding the  dimensions  of  an  issue. 
But  when  the  Chicago  Tribune  recently 
headed  an  editorial,  "The  Senate  Fum- 
bles on  Puerto  Rico,"  they  hit  it  right 
on  the  head.  By  a  10-10  vote  we  have 
denied  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  the 
right  to  have  a  plebiscite  to  determine 
their  future. 

The  final  i>aragraph  of  the  editorial 
sums  it  up  well: 

In  the  past,  dissatisfaction  with  Puerto 
Rico's  status  has  given  rise  to  occasional  vi- 
olence and  terrorism.  But  that  isn't  what 
should  motivate  Congress  or  the  Puerto 
Rican  legislature.  The  real  motivation  ought 
to  be  to  assure  to  Puerto  Ricans  what  all 
Americans  treasure:  the  right  of  popular 
self-determination. 


The  current  status  is  commonwealth 
status,  which  is  a  fancy  name  for  old- 
fashioned  colonialism.  Puerto  Rico 
eventually  will  either  become  an  inde- 
pendent country  or  it  will  become  a 
State.  That  decision  should  be  up  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  we 
should  not  deny  them  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  full  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  editorial  follows: 
THE  Senate  Fumbles  on  Puerto  Rico 

A  United  States  Senate  conmiittee  has 
deadlocked  on  legislation  to  authorize  a  ref- 
erendum on  Puerto  Rico's  political  future. 
While  the  10-10  tie  probably  reflects  perfectly 
the  ambivalence  most  Americans  feel  about 
the  island,  it  does  nothing  to  advance  the  na- 
tion toward  resolution  of  the  so-called  "sta- 
tus issue." 

Neither,  for  that  matter,  does  the  Puerto 
Rican  Senate's  approval  last  week  of  a  bill  to 
make  Spanish  the  island's  sole  official  lan- 
guage. It's  time  lawmakers  in  Washington 
and  San  Juan  began  dealing  realistically 
with  the  status  question.  Continued  delay  is 
unwise,  and  it  could  become  dangerous. 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland  U.S.  have 
been  locked  in  an  ambiguous  embrace  since 
1898.  when  Spain  ceded  the  island  after  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Puerto  Ricans  were 
granted  U.S.  citizenship  in  1917.  In  1952,  the 
island  acquired  its  current  status  as  a  com- 
monwealth; residents  got  all  benefits  of  citi- 
zenship except  the  right  to  vote  in  federal 
elections  and  the  duty  to  pay  income  taxes. 

In  1967,  in  a  referendum  initiated  by  their 
own  government.  Puerto  Ricans  reaffirmed 
tiieir  backing  for  commonwealth  status. 

But  things  have  changed  since  then.  Re- 
cent polls  have  indicated  growing  support 
among  Puerto  Ricans  for  statehood,  and 
mainland  Americans  have  become  increas- 
ingly uncomfortable  with  any  relationship 
that  smacks  of  colonialism. 

At  the  request  of  Puerto  Rican  political 
leaders  of  all  stripes.  Congress  in  1989  began 
considering  legislation  to  authorize  a  new 
referendum  and,  potentially,  a  new  status.  A 
bill  passed  the  House  last  year  to  authorize 
a  non-binding  referendum,  with  Puerto 
Ricans  to  choose  among  statehood,  Independ- 
ence and  "enhanced  commonwealth"  status. 
But  the  Senate  lagged  and  now  has  failed  to 
move  a  similar  bill. 

The  recent  committee  action  virtually 
assures  that  there  can  be  no  referendum  be- 
fore 1993  at  the  earliest.  Whether  there  will 
be  one  even  then  depends  on  whether,  after 
more  than  two  years  of  dithering.  Congress 
can  summon  the  will  to  face  this  difficult 
issue  head-on  and  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

That  cause  won't  be  helped  by  things  like 
the  Spanish-only  bill,  which  is  expected  to 
win  quick  approval  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
House  and  the  signature  of  Gov.  Rafael  Her- 
nandez Colon,  a  commonwealth  proponent. 
While  it  is  unlikely  to  have  much  practical 
effect,  it  may  have  a  large  political  effect  on 
members  of  Congress  who  would  be  con- 
cerned about  offering  the  possibility  of  state- 
hood to  a  determinedly  foreign  territory. 

In  the  past,  dissatisfaction  with  Puerto 
Rico's  status  has  given  rise  to  occasional  vi- 
olence and  terrorism.  But  that  isn't  what 
should  motivate  Congress  or  the  Puerto 
Rican  legislature.  The  real  motivation  ought 
to  be  to  assure  to  Puerto  Ricans  what  all 
Americans  treasure:  the  right  of  popular 
self-determination.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  E.  (BUD) 
SMITH  BY  KERAK  SHRINE  TEMPLE 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  a  native  Nevadan, 
Harry  E.  (Bud)  Smith  who  is  being  hon- 
ored by  the  Kerak  Shrine  Temple  for 
his  contilbutions  to  the  Nevada  com- 
munity. He  is  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  as 
well  as  the  Kerak  Shrine  Temple.  The 
most  visible  evidence  of  his  involve- 
ment is  12  years  of  devoted  service  to 
the  Shrine  Circus  for  children,  and 
raising  funds  for  crippled  and  burned 
children.  Bud  is  a  living  example  of  the 
spirit  to  give  that  is  alive  and  well  in 
Nevada. 

The  Shrine  Circus  is  an  institution  in 
Nevada  that  annually  entertains  thou- 
sands of  people.  The  3-day  event  in 
Reno  is  not  the  end;  from  this  main 
event  there  are  satellite  circuses, 
which  span  more  than  SCO  miles  from 
Elko  in  the  East,  to  Bishop,  CA,  in  the 
West.  These  people  provide  valuable 
entertainment  resources  for  small 
towns  throughout  northern  Nevada  and 
into  California.  Through  their  efforts 
the  lives  of  more  than  30,000  people  are 
eniriched  in  the  region.  Without  the 
fundraising  capabilities  of  people  such 
as  Harry  Smith,  the  circus  would  be  an 
experience  lost  to  many  of  the  people 
of  these  communities. 

Mr.  President,  laughter  is  a  precious 
gift,  and  Harry  has  proven  to  be  gener- 
ous with  his  talent.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Kerak  Shrine  Klown 
Unit,  founded  on  January  11.  1971.  He 
proved  so  successful  in  this  unit,  that 
eventually  he  clowned  his  way  to  its 
pinnacle.  Chief  Klown.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Jesters, 
Court  #33. 

Mr.  President,  Harry  may  have  been 
a  lifetime  worker  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  but  he  will  always  be 
"Mr.  Circus"  to  Kerak  Slurine.* 


RECOGNIZING  VIETNAM 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, the  New  York  Times  has  an  edi- 
torial suggesting  once  again  that  it  is 
long  past  time  to  renew  official  diplo- 
matic ties  with  the  Government  of 
Vietnam. 

The  time  has  long  since  past. 

It  should  have  been  done  long  ago, 
but  we  should  do  it  now. 

We  want  to  make  clear  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  that  we  want  to 
work  with  them  to  bring  peace  to  Cam- 
bodia, but  we  also  have  to  noake  clear 
to  Vietnam  that  any  substantial  im- 
provement in  relationship  depends  on 
whether  they  pay  attention  to  human 
rights  in  Vietnam. 

Official  recognition  does  not  mean 
approval  of  their  jmlicies  any  more 
than  it  does  of  the  policies  of  China 
and  Syria  and  other  countries  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  insert  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  into  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10, 1991] 
Good  Mornino,  Vietnam 

It  was  as  if  two  wars,  not  Just  one,  ended 
with  the  American-led  coalition's  quick  and 
decisive  victory  over  Iraq.  When  the  g:uns  fell 
silent.  President  Bush  proudly  proclaimed 
that  "The  specter  of  Vietnam  has  been  bur- 
led forever  In  the  desert  sands  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula." 

Postwar  diplomacy  concerning  the  Middle 
East  has  already  begun.  But  postwar  diplo- 
macy concerning  Veltnam  has  been  mired  in 
bitterness  and  recriminations  for  16  years. 
Washington  can  make  constructive  use  of 
America's  revived  international  pride  by  now 
moving  to  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  contributed  to  its  long  diplomatic 
isolation  by  sending  troops  into  Cambodia 
late  in  1978  and  keeping  them  there  for  al- 
most 11  years.  But  Washington  is  also  to 
blame.  The  past  four  Administrations  have 
ref^ised  to  acknowledge  the  1975  Communist 
trltunph  in  Indochina  as  a  fact  of  Inter- 
national life. 

Hanoi  prevailed  against  American  power 
on  the  battlefield.  Washington  has  punished 
this  affront  by  diplomatic  ostracism,  even  to 
the  point  of  winking  at  a  Chinese  invasion  of 
Vietnam  and,  until  last  year,  aiding  a  Cam- 
bodian resistance  coalition  incorporating  the 
genocidal  Khmer  Rouge. 

Victory  in  this  new  war  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bury  the  bitter  legacy  of  an  old 
one.  True,  Vietnam  is  neither  a  model  de- 
mocracy nor  a  model  international  citizen. 
Its  human  rights  performance  has  recently 
been  criticized  by  Asia  Watch  and  by  brave 
voices  from  within.  And  while  Hanoi  has 
withdrawn  its  troops  from  Cambodia,  It  still 
backs  hard-liners  in  Phnom  Penh  who  resist 
implementing  the  United  Nations  peace 
plan. 

Yet  Vietnam's  policies  are  no  more  offen- 
sive to  Americans  than  those  of  many  other 
states.  The  U.S.  rightly  maintains  ties  with 
Sjrrla,  even  though  it  sponsors  terrorism  and 
occupies  much  of  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  deals 
with  China  despite  the  massacres  in 
Tiananmen  Square  and  Tibet,  and  with  the 
Soviet  Union  despite  the  brutal  crackdown 
in  the  Baltics. 

Diplomatic  relations  give  Washington  the 
chance  to  raise  vexing  issues  and  exert  a 
moderating  influence.  The  Vietnam  War 
ended  16  years  ago.  Now  it  has  been  otQcially 
buried.  It's  time  to  banish  the  ghost.* 
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MCDONALD'S  CAPITAL  CLASSIC 
ALL-STARS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  extraordinary  talent  that  will 
gather  Monday.  March  25,  1991,  in  our 
Nation's  capital  during  the  McDonald's 
Capital  Classic.  Indiana  is  very  proud 
of  its  tradition  of  excellence  in  basket- 
ball and  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
two  outstanding  individuals  who  will 
be  participating  in  the  Monday  night 
game.  They  have  set  an  example  for 
others  to  follow  in  high  school  athlet- 
ics and  academics.  Their  achievements 
and  accomplishments  are  worthy  of  our 
attention. 

Six-foot.  8-inch  Alan  Henderson  will 
participate  in  this  year's  all-star  game 


\ 


as  an  all-american  basketball  player. 
Alan  is  ai  native  of  Indianapolis,  IN, 
and  attenls  Brebeuf  Preparatory  High 
School.  H^  has  maintained  a  3.7-grade 
point  average  despite  the  enormous 
time  con«nitment  of  the  basketball 
season.  Alan's  intelligence  is  evident, 
scoring  1,300  on  the  SAT  test,  with  high 
ambitions  to  study  either  medicine  or 
law  at  Ind  ana  University  in  Blooming- 
ton  next  fi  11. 

Another  great  Indiana  player, 
Daimon  :  teathea,  attends  Memorial 
High  Sch(ol  in  Elkhart,  IN.  He  is  a 
solid  6-foo ;,  7-inch  forward  with  an  im- 
pressive (utside  jump  shot.  Daimon 
plans  to  aftend  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity in  Ea$t  Lansing,  MI  next  year. 

I  would  iilso  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Acknowledge  the  coach  of  the 
all-stars,  (another  Hoosier,  Mr.  Ed 
Schilling,  jjr.  Coach  Schilling  will  be 
assisted  bj  his  father,  Ed  Schilling,  Sr. 
During  tke  regular  season.  Coach 
Schilling  poaches  at  Western  Boone 
High  School  in  Thomtown,  IN. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting all  the  individuals  who  will  par- 
ticipate inthe  1991  Capital  Classic. 

The  Cafital  All-Stars  are  Romeo 
Roach  and  Johnny  Rhodes,  from  Dun- 
bar High  S  chool.  District  of  Columbia; 
David  Vaiderpool.  from  Blair  High 
School,  W  Eiryland;  Rob  Gamer,  from 
Potomac  High  School,  Maryland;  Nii 
Nelson-Ridhards,  from  Good  Counsel 
High  School,  Maryland;  Avis  Willis, 
from  West  Potomac  High  School,  Vir- 
ginia; Wasne  Bristol,  from  High  Point 
High  Scho|)l,  Maryland;  John  Stuckey, 
from  CoolJdge  High  School,  District  of 
Columbia;  Devin  Gray,  from  St. 
Francis  H  gh  School,  Maryland;  Bart 
Lammerse  i.  from  James  Madison  High 
School.  Vi  ginia;  Don  Reid.  from  Largo 
High  Sciool,  Maryland;  Luteke 
Kalombo,  xom  Hemdon  High  School, 
Virginia.  "Ihe  coach  of  the  Capital  All- 
Stars  is  Jqe  Gallagher,  from  St.  John's 
High  School  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  United  States  All-Stars  include 
from  Springfield  Central 
>1,  Maine;  Danny  Hurley, 
ithony's  High  School,  New 
is  Roe,  from  Atlantic  City 
lol.  New  Jersey;  Reggie 
tm  Southwest  Macon  High 
trgia;  James  Scott,  from 
^  igh  School,  New  Jersey; 
James  Fofrest,  from  Southside  High 
School,  Gforgia;  Tom  Kleinschmidt, 
from  Gordbn  Tech  High  School,  Illi- 
nois; Donjiell  Marshall,  from  Reading 
High  Schopl,  Pennsylvania;  Cherokee 
Marina  High  School.  Cali- 
Erik  Meek,  from  San 
rh  School,  California.* 


Travis  Be^ 
High    Sch( 
from  St. 
Jersey; 
High     Scl 
Manuel,  ti 
School, 
Eastside 


Parks,  froi 
fomia; 
Pasqual '. 


)EMOCRATIC  IRAQ 
•  Mr.   SBtoN.   Mr.   President,   it  has 
been  my  irivilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  iome  into  contact  with  Dr. 
Jawad  Hasliim,  who  heads  a  committee 
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for  a  democra  tic  Iraq  that  is  composed 
of  exiles  from  traq. 

Recently,  tiey  issued  a  statement 
that  merits  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  the  administration. 

I  ask  to  insert  this  into  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 


EE  TOR  Democratic  Iraq 
lie  People  of  Iraq,  brutalized 
Bin  for  two  decades;  sub- 
to  fight  two  pointless  wars; 
cide  was  committed  in  their 
Dw   their  gravest  threat,  I 


The  Commi 

On  behalf  of  i 
by  Saddam  Hu 
jugated  by  terro 
helpless  as  geno 
name;  facing 
make  this  app 

The  appointnient  of  Saddam's  cousin  as 
the  new  Interior  Minister  is  the  latest  and 
most  hideous  attempt  to  sustain  the  regime. 
It  was  he  who  gassed  a  Kurdish  village,  and 
he  who  committed  the  atrocities  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  Kuwait.  It  will  be  him  who  will  act 
now  for  a  regime,  which—criminal  beyond 
measure;  amoral  beyond  human  recogni- 
tion— has  no  flat,  no  mandate  to  rule  and  is 
by  any  standard  unfit  so  to  do.  A  regime 
whose  sole  purpQse,  manifest  by  the  appoint- 
ment, is  self-peia)etuation  and  self-preserva- 
tion. This  signals  the  intent  to  continue 
their  heinous  dotninlon  by  force  of  arms.  By 
terror. 

The  people  cannot  fight;  have  no  power,  no 
communications!  °°  vestige  of  protection  by 
law  or  civilized  ^ode.  No  Geneva  convention; 
no  Hague  treat*.  Not  hopeless  but  without 
hope.  1 

They  are  faded  by  Saddam's  "Special 
Force"  of  some  10,000  thugs  who  are  the  in- 
strument of  suppression. 

I  implore  youjto  bring  this  affront  to  hu- 
manity, tdils  vll^lnous  regime,  to  an  imme- 
diate end. 

It  is  the  duty  lof  every  civilized  nation  to 
succour  the  people  of  Iraq  by  every  means 
possible.  A  people  united  by  suffering.  A 
duty  to  end  suffering. 

For  and  on  behfelf  of  the  Committee. 

Jawad  Hashim,  Ph.D. 

March  7.  iwi.e  I 


UP 


THE  GHETTO? 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  I  Mr.  President,  Anthony 
Lewis  visited  Chicago  in  my  State.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  he  came  away  with  a  glowing 
report  about  tlie  fine  city  of  Chicago. 

What  he  did  Was  to  visit  an  area  that 
is  too  often  ignored,  like  all  areas  of 
poverty  in  this  Nation  are  too  often  ig- 
nored. 

We  continue!  to  be  a  nation  that  is 
deeply  segrega^ted  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomics. We  ar^  more  economically  seg- 
regated than  at  any  point  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

That  means  that  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  do  n<it  live  next  to  most  of  us 
who  are  not  in  that  category,  and  we 
continue  to  igiore  their  problems. 

inhumane  and  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  l(»ng  run  best  interest  of 
the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  cDlleagues  to  read  Tony 
Lewis's  columi,  "Up  From  the  Ghet- 
to?" I  ask  to  i^rt  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  column  Allows: 
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Up  from  the  Ghetto? 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
"They  are  now  among:  the  worst  places  In 
the  world  to  live."  That  stark  epitaph  for 
the  black  urban  ghetto  in  America  comes  at 
the  end  of  Nicholas  Lemann's  stunning  new 
book.  "The  Promised  Land."  I  thought  of  it 
as  I  visited  North  Lawndale,  on  Chicago's 
West  Side. 

North  Lawndale  was  one  of  the  first  parts 
of  Chicago  to  become  home  for  blacks  mov- 
ing up  from  the  South  in  the  great  migration 
that  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lemann's  book. 

The  idea  of  a  city  slum  brings  to  mind 
densely  packed  buildings,  a  teeming  popu- 
lation. But  that  Is  not  North  Lawndale. 
What  strikes  the  eye  here  is  empitness: 
burned-out  buildings,  vacant  lots,  stores 
boarded  over.  And  evenrwhere  the  ground  lit- 
tered with  shards  of  glass. 

On  Roosevelt  Road  and  other  main  streets, 
stores  were  destroyed  In  the  1968  riots  and 
never  rebuilt.  On  the  side  streets  there  are 
gape  where  houses  and  small  apartment 
buildings  decayed  or  were  abandoned:  some- 
times more  gape  than  buildings.  It  is  as  if 
the  great  flat  prairie  of  Illinois  were  trying 
to  re-emerge. 

Drug  users  filter  into  a  crumbling  hotel.  A 
dozen  yovtng  men  hang  out  in  an  empty  lot, 
getting  through  the  empty  day.  A  prostitute 
struts  on  a  street  corner. 

It  is  a  desolate  scene.  But  something  unex- 
pected, and  powerful,  strikes  the  visitor. 
Some  ipeople  in  North  Lawndale  do  not  ac- 
cept the  desolation  as  Inescapable.  They 
have  not  griven  up  on  the  place.  They  have 
not  given  up  on  themselves. 

Some  of  the  small  three-story  houses  are 
nicely  mainUlned.  One  has  white  pillars  in 
front,  freshly  ptdnted,  with  a  yellow  ribbon 
for  the  soldiers  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

A  boy  and  girl  carrying  school  books  scur- 
ry across  a  vacant  lot,  neatly  dressed.  A 
young  man  with  a  college  degree  in  biology, 
working  In  the  local  alderman's  office,  plans 
to  go  to  law  school  so  he  will  be  better  able 
to  help  the  community. 

Even  in  this  place  of  lost  hope,  then,  there 
are  those  who  believe  In  the  promise  of 
American  society.  And  that  connects  with 
Nicholas  Lemann's  message  in  the  final 
chapter  of  "The  Promised  Land."  which  ap- 
peara  in  somewhat  briefer  form  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Atlantic. 

"American  society  In  the  wider  sense  is 
not  a  presence  in  the  ghettos,"  he  writes, 
"except  on  television.  Policemen  don't  walk 
the  beat,  most  schools  don't  teach,  others 
don't  live  at  home,  crime  goes 
unpunished.  ..." 

But  that  can  change,  Mr.  Lemann  argues. 
The  ghettos  can  be  brought  back  Into  the  so- 
ciety. It  would  be  a  large  undertaking,  so 
comprehensive  that  It  would  substantially 
affect  all  aspects  of  life  in  a  ghetto: 

"The  rather  casual  official  attitude  toward 
street  crime,  for  example,  which  has  existed 
for  as  long  as  there  have  been  ghettos,  could 
finally  change;  policemen  could  be  put  back 
on  the  streets,  and  criminals  quickly  pun- 
ished. Welfare  could  become  a  temporary 
program  leading  to  a  job  .  .  . 

"We  could  try  to  insure  that  every  ghetto 
child  Is  born  healthy,  learns  to  read  and 
write  in  grade  school,  graduates  from  high 
school,  has  a  private  or  government-created 
job  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  process  .  .  ." 

The  concept  is  simple,  Mr.  Lemann  con- 
cludes: "The  Government  should  be  trying  to 
break  the  hold  of  those  aspects  of  the  ghetto 
culture  that  work  against  upward  mobility, 
by  constantly  and  powerfully  encouraging 


ghetto  residents  to  consider  themselves  part 
of  the  social  structure  of  the  country." 

To  speak  of  a  comprehensive  government 
effort  to  rescue  the  black  ghettos  is  to  go 
against  the  grain  of  politics  today.  For  our 
political  system  has  essentially  given  up  on 
the  problem.  We  have  come  to  think  that 
government  programs  don't  work,  that  we 
have  no  answers. 

But  the  facts  are  otherwise,  Mr.  Lemann 
persuasively  argues.  We  know  that  some 
ideas  do  work.  Head  Start  works.  Job  train- 
ing works.  Care  for  expectant  mothers 
works.  We  have  just  not  had  the  will  to 
make  the  needed  effort. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  those  of  us 
who  are  comfortable  tend  to  write  off  the  af- 
flicted. Indeed  forget  them.  Comfortable 
Chicagoans  do  not  often,  or  ever,  visit  North 
Lawndale.  But  the  existence  of  this  and 
other  ghettos  nevertheless  affects  everyone's 
quality  of  life.  American  society  Is  less  safe 
and  less  decent  while  this  corruption  en- 
dures. 

And  there  is  the  question  that  nags  at  us: 
Why  should  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
have  In  it  some  of  the  worst  places  in  the 
world  to  llve?» 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  Calendar  Nos.  29, 
30,  31.  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  41.  42,  43.  44; 
all  Nominations  Placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's Desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army. 
Coast  Guard,  and  Navy. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  en 
bloc,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations,     considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  UNrrsD  States 

Cecil  B.  Thompson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  January 
20. 1991. 

Cecil  B.  Thompson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
port-Imix>rt  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  a 
term  expiring  January  20,  1995.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

SBCURmES  Investor  Protection 
Corporation 

George  H.  Pfau,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Director  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1993. 

NA-noNAL  Oceanic  and  atmospheric 
Administration 

Capt.  Christian  Andreasen  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half), 
while  serving  in  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
NOAA  Corps  Operations,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 


Capt.  Freddie  L.  Jeffries  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  halO. 
while  serving  in  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  as  Director.  Atlantic  Marine 
Center.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
33.  United  States  Code,  section  853u. 

Rear  Adm.  James  A.  Yeager  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (0-8). 
while  serving  in  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  warranting  that  grade  In  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, and 

Rear  Adm.  Raymond  L.  Speer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
halO  (0-7).  while  serving  in  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  warranting 
that  grade  in  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  section 
853u. 

In  the  COAST  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Arthur  E.  Henn. 

Peter  A.  Bunch. 

David  E.  Ciancagllni. 

William  J.  Ecker. 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  (lower  half): 

John  L.  Llnnon,  Jr. 

Rudy  K.  Peschel. 

Gerald  F.  Woolever. 

Richard  D.  Herr. 
National  Raulroao  Passenger  Corporation 

Carl  W.  Vogt,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

Interstate  Commerce  commission 

J.J.  Simmons  m.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 
1995.  (Reappointment.) 

Department  of  Transportation 

Stanford  E.  Parris.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  for  a  term  of  7 
years. 

IN  The  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  while  assigned 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity under  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601: 

•     To  be  general 

Gen.  John  M.  Loh.  577-^0-2768.  Air  Foroe. 

The  following-named  officer  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  120.  United 
States  Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Leo  W.  Smith,  n.  480-38-3800.  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

INTHE  ARMY 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Lajoie.  003-26-8517.  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  A.  Stofft.  560^44-0358. 
U.S.  Army. 
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trict  of 

years. 

ence  i 

served 

ginia 

retary 

rector 

office. 

a  mem 


Brig.  Qen.  William  W.  Crouch.  530-2&4224.     choice 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edison  E.  Scholes,  260-^6-6522, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  G«n.  Arthur  E.  Williams,  133-28-8513. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  G«n.  Theodore  G.  Stroup,  Jr.,  262-58- 
8886.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Musselman,  197-3&- 
2748.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Taylor,  465-60-6798, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig  Gen.  Peter  T.  Berry,  004-34-7044.  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  J.  Bryde,  Jr.,  137-32-1275, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  T.  Scott,  463-68-2186,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dennis  V.  Crumley,  256-54-0601. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  R.  Rutherford,  48»-40-6892, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jay  M.  Gamer,  263-50-4846,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.  Daniel,  457-60-0604, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  AlilTed  J.  Mallette.  388-40^968. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Rafflani.  Jr..  155-32-4195, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Roblson,  257-56-6332, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Tilelll,  Jr..  152-30-5852. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  J.  Vanderploog,  054-32-5430, 
U.S.  Army. 

John  P.  Otjen.  390-38-0891.  U.S 


Henry  H.  Shelton.  240-68-^698, 
Marvin  L.  Covault,  479-44-6364, 
William  M.  Boice.  467-60-9579. 
Steven  L.  Arnold,  329-34-6146, 


Brig.  Gen. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dennis  P.  Malcor,  494-42-4238, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Landry,  262-58-5034,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  S.  Prix.  457-60-7231,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  M.  Mati.  Jr..  156-28- 
9594.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dennis  L.  Benchoff.  199-30-6683. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  F.  Stewart.  Jr.,  565-52-1992, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Siegfried,  290-32-5151, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Hartxog,  238-66-2179. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  J.  Baratto,  55S-52-4047, 
U.S.  Army. 

InthbNavy 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  Vice  Admiral  while  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibllty  under  title  10.  United  Stotes 
Code,  section  801: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  William  C.  Bowes.  U.S.  Navy. 
119-32-9584. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  STANFX>RD 
E.  PABRIS  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ST.  LAW- 
RBHCE  SEAWAY  CORPORATION 

Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Ideased  that  the  full  Senate  has  given 
its  consent  to  the  nomination  of  my 
Mend  and  former  colleague  in  the  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegation  Stan- 
ford E.  PwTis.  who  is  the  President's 


A>  be  Administrator  of  the  St. 
Lawren  je  Seaway  Corporation. 

Sever  U  of  my  colleagues  served  with 

Stan  ii    the  House  of  Representatives 

where  :  le  represented  the  Eighth  Dis- 

Virginia  with  distinction  for  12 

"itan  also  has  extensive  experi- 

State  government  where  he 

the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 

id  as  Gov.  John  Dalton's  Sec- 

if  the  Commonwealth  and  Di- 

if  the  Governor's  Washington 

:e  began  his  political  career  as 

^  ir  of  the  Fairfax  County  Board 

of  Supervisors. 

Stan  Parris  is  particularly  skilled  at 
working  with  the  Congress,  the  States, 
and  the  local  governments  because  he 
has  beet  there  and  he  understands  the 
problenls  being  faced  at  all  levels  of 
govemn  lent. 

In  ad  lltion  to  his  political  career, 
Stan  is  an  attorney  and  businessman 
by  prof  ission  who  was  a  partner  in  a 
norther  i  Virginia  law  Arm  and  owner 
of  a  Li  ncoln-Mercury  dealership.  He 
served  yith  courage  and  dedication  as 
a  fighter  pilot  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
during  tihe  Korean  war. 

Stan,  along  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Martie,  has  been  a  tremendous  asset  to 
Virginlii.  and  I  know  they  will  continue 
to  serve! us  well. 

Mr.  President,  Stan  Parris  has  the 
judgmeit.  the  skills,  and  the  experi- 
ence to  be  an  outstanding  Adminis- 
trator o^  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Cor- 
poration and  to  continue  his  record  of 
service  |o  this  Nation. 


The 
the 
return 


I  EGISLATTVE  SESSION 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
legislative  session. 


t> 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  F<Jrd.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  en  bloc 
of  calendar  numbers  51  and  52,  that  the 
resolutions  be  agreed  to  and  the  mo- 
tion to  I  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  ai$d  that  the  preamble,  where  ap- 
propriate, be  agreed  to. 

The  rtlESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
sideration of  these  items  appear  indi- 
vidually in  the  Record. 

The  PllESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectio!  I,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHO]  IZING  PRINTING  OF  THE 
REPO:  LT  "DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
AGINQ:  1990" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  79)  authoriz- 
ing printing  additional  copies  of  Sen- 
repiirt    titled    "Developments    in 
1990,"     was     considered,     and 


ate 
Aging: 


agreed  t*;  as  follows: 
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S.  Res.  79 
Resolved,  llhat  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  volumes  1 
and  2  of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  en- 
titled "Developments  in  Aging:  1990".  which 
may  be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  Sl,200. 


inted  at  a  c 
iMITTINC 


PERRtoTING  USE  OF  THE 
ROTUJ  DA  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  45)  permitting  the  use  of  the  ro- 
tunda of  thje  Capitol  for  ceremonies  as 
part  of  the  Commemoration  of  the  days 
of  remembrt.nce  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


APPREC  lATION  OF  AMERICAN 
IN  DIAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  FORI .  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consimt  that  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  be  discharged  fi^m  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  22,  extending  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Congress  to  all  American  Indian 
veterans,  aad  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immefiiate  consideration. 

The  PREJ  EDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title.  T 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrept  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  22) 
extending  the/  appreciation  of  Congress  to  all 
American  Indian  veterans  for  their  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  t^  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  iconcuirent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  \ 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  slibmit  along  with  Senators 
INOUYE,    KA8SEBAUM,    SiMON,    COCHRAN, 

BuRDiCK,  Daschle.  Murkowski,  DeCon- 
ciNi,  GORTOH,  Conrad,  and  Nickles  a 
concurrent  fesolution  to  extend  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Congress  to  all  Amer- 
ican Indian  I  veterans  for  their  service 
in  the  Amied  Forces  of  the  United 
States.         I 

Mr.  President,  as  events  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  driw  to  a  close,  the  attention 
of  the  Naticn  is  focused  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  jmen  and  women  who  have 
courageously  served  in  Operations 
Desert  Shirfd  and  Desert  Storm.  As 
America  honors  these  brave  men  and 
women,  I  believe  it  is  also  important  to 
acknowledge  the  unparalleled  devotion 
that  American  Indians  have  had  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  American  Indians  continue  to  be 
the  highest  percentage  of  any  ethnic 
group  in  thei  United  States  to  serve  our 
country,  including  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Ever  sincd  colonial  times,  American 
Indians  havie  enlisted  in  the  armed 
services  of  tihe  United  States.  Even  in 
pre-Revolutipnary  wars,  American  In- 
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dlans  were  fighting:  on  the  side  of  the 
Colonists.  Perhaps  the  most  legendary 
contribution  by  American  Indians  oc- 
curred during  World  War  II.  When  com- 
munications between  Allied  Forces 
were  being  continuously  intercepted  by 
our  enemies,  the  need  for  a  code  which 
could  not  be  broken  became  of  para- 
mount importance  to  our  survival  and 
success.  When  evenrthing  else  failed,  it 
was  the  Navajo  code  talkers  whose  na- 
tive language  provided  a  means  of  com- 
munication that  eluded  the  most  ex- 
pert of  codebreakers.  Of  all  the  codes 
developed  in  World  War  II,  the  Navajo 
language  code  was  the  only  one  not 
broken  during  World  War  II. 

In  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  hundreds  of  American  In- 
dians continued  the  proud  and  coura- 
geous tradition  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  From  my  own  home  State  of 
Arizona,  the  Navajo  Nation  estimates 
that  it  has  sent  at  least  360  men  and 
women  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Recently, 
during  a  visit  to  the  Tohono  O'Odham 
Nation  concerning  Indian  health  is- 
sues. Secretary  Sullivan  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  the  families 
of  the  33  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
Persian  Giilf.  It  was  a  very  moving  oc- 
casion for  me,  one  which  showed  the 
pride  these  families  had  in  their  sons 
and  daughters  and  in  the  job  they  had 
been  called  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  event  I  was  able  to 
witness  in  Arizona  can  be  repeated  on 
all,  if  not  most,  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions across  this  country.  The  young 
and  old  have  a  deep  pride  in  their  tribal 
members  who  have  been  or  are  pres- 
ently called  to  duty;  they  don't  take  a 
back  seat  to  anybody  in  the  level  of  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  country.  Indeed,  it 
was  largely  because  of  the  American 
Indian's  record  of  service  in  World  War 
I  that  Congress  enacted  legislation  in 
1924  granting  U.S.  citizenship  to  all 
American  Indians. 

Yet  as  I  reflected  on  these  recent 
events,  I  am  reminded  of  the  services 
that  we  have  failed  to  provide  Amer- 
ican Indian  veterans.  This  perhaps  is 
all  too  sadly  captured  in  the  life  of  Ira 
Hayes.  The  American  public  has  prob- 
ably never  heard  the  full  story  about 
this  American  hero.  He  was  a  Pima  In- 
dian who  served  in  the  Marine  Corps 
during  the  Korean  conflict  and  is  de- 
picted in  the  Iwo  Jima  Memorial  as  one 
of  the  brave  men  who  planted  the 
American  flag.  Although  that  moment 
is  captured  in  time,  Ira  Hayes  the  man 
was  soon  forgotten.  He  eventually  died 
a  broken  num  and  a  victim  of  alcohol- 
ism. 

Another  American  hero.  Senator  Dan 
INOUYE,  perhaps  said  it  best: 

Even  though  a  great  number  of  Native 
American  veterans  have  served  this  country 
with  incomparable  bravery  and  valor,  the 
recognition  and  level  of  services  which  have 
been  provided  to  Indian  veterans  remains 
largely  undocumented.  It  would  appear  that 
in  our  efforts  to  mainstream  our  country's 


veterans,  the  needs  of  America's  Indian  vet- 
erans have  been  forgotten. 

As  this  concurrent  resolution  extends 
the  appreciation  of  the  Congress,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  subse- 
quent action  that  the  Congress  can 
take  than  to  examine  the  problems,  as- 
sess current  services,  and  explore  the 
solutions  necessary  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  Native  American  veterans.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
to  do  just  that  in  this  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  and  the  preamble  is  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  22),  with  its  preamble,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  22 

Whereas,  American  Indians,  of  various  In- 
dian tribes  across  the  nation,  have  a  long, 
proud  and  distinguished  tradition  of  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  American  Indians  have  histori- 
cally served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  numbers  which  far  exceed  their 
representation  in  the  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas,  American  Indians  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  nation,  and  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  including  Operations 
Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield;  and 

Whereas,  American  Indians  currently  de- 
ployed in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  continued 
this  proud  and  courageous  tradition  of  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  ). 

SECTION  1.  APPIIECIATION. 

The  Congress  expresses  its  appreciation  to: 

(1)  all  American  Indian  veterans  for  their 
long,  proud,  and  distinguished  tradition  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  all  American  Indian  service  men  and 
women  currently  or  heretofore  deployed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  as  part  of  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm;  and 

(3)  the  families  of  American  Indian  service 
men  and  women  and  members  of  Indian 
tribes  nationwide  who  have  supported  their 
loved  ones  through  traditional  ceremonies 
and  have  prayed  for  the  safety  and  continued 
strength  of  all  American  forces  and  Allied 
partners. 

SEC.  X.  CONDOLENCES. 

The  Congress  expresses  its  condolences  to 
the  families  whose  loved  ones  have  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  their  na- 
tion and  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ate  be  extended  trom  March  31  to  April 
9,  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  DEADLINE  FOR 
FILING  REPORTS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  deadline  for  fil- 
ing reports  of  committee  activities 
during  the  101st  Congress  by  the  stand- 
ing committees  pursuant  to  rule  XXVI 
8(b)  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 


VrriATION  OF  SENATE  ACTION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  if  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  Calendar  45  was  inad- 
vertently forwarded  to  the  floor  on 
March  19  and  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  yester- 
day's action  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  I  could  learn 
whether  or  not  the  nomination  of  Pat 
Saiki  might  be  on  the  calendar  tomor- 
row to  be  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  Senator  will  let  me 
proceed  with  these,  we  will  check  and 
notify  you  in  just  a  few  moments. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  March 
21;  that  following  the  prayer,  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  deemed  approved 
to  date;  that  the  time  for  the  two  lead- 
ers be  reserved  for  their  use  later  in 
the  day;  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  11:20  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein;  that  the 
time  between  9:30  and  10:30  a.m.  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Republican 
leader  or  his  designee;  and  that  the 
time  from  10:30  to  11:30  a.m.  be  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  no  other 
Senator  wishes  to  speak  this  evening 
and  it  is  all  right  with  the  Republican 
leader,  if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  now  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  as  under  the  previous 
order  until  9:30  ajn.  on  Thursday, 
March  21, 1991. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:12  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday, 
March  21. 1991,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  20, 1991:*ERR08* 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

LANK  raiUCLAND.  OF  TME  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO 
BK  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCABTINO  FOR  A  TERM  EXPnUNO  APRIL  28.  19«. 
(REAPPOIKTMENTI 

INTER- AMEBIC  AN  FOUNDATION 

ANN  BROWNNELL  8L0ANE.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  INTER- 
AM^UCAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  E3(PIRING  OCTO- 
BER e.  ISn.  VICE  LYNDA  ANNE  HARNESS.  TERM  EXPIRED. 

PEACE  CORPS  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

NIARA  8UDARKASA.  OF  FDINBYLVANIA.  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OP  THE  PEACE  CORPS  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUN- 
OLFOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  «.  1»1.  VICE  JOHN  J. 
PETILLO. 

JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 
FOUNDATION 

ROBERT  W.  NAYLOR.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBBl 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  JAMBS  MADISON 
MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP  FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  OF  i 
YEARS.  VICE  DELBA  WINTHROP. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  20.  1991:*ERR08* 

KXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CECIL  B.  THOMPSON.  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRBCT0R8  OF  THE  EXFORT-IMPtmT 
BANK  OF  THE  UNTTB)  STATES  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  TERM  EXFIRIWO  JANUARY  ».  IWl . 

CECIL  B.  THOMPSON.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  or  THE  DNTTBD  STATES  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRDiO 
JNADRY  ».  1M». 

SECURrriES  investor  protection 

CORPORATION 

OEOIIOE  H.  PFUA.  JR..  OF  CALIFCMNIA.  TO  BE  A  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  SECURITIES  INVESTOR  PROTECTION  COR- 
PORATION FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  31.  IMS. 

NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  CORPORATION 

CARL  W.  VOOT.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD 
PASSENOSR  CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

JJ.  SIMMONS  m.  OF  OKLAHOMA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  FC»t  A  TERM 
KXPnUNO  OBCniBBRai.  1M6. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

STANFORD  E  PARRIS.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF  THE  SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  OF  T  YEARS 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEBS'  COMMITMENTS  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
mJM'Ilt  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONBTrrUTED  OOMMmXE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

CAPT.  CHRISTIAN  ANDREASEN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF).  WHILE 
8BITIN0  IN  A  POernON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 

iBajTY  AS  OEPtrry  director,  office  of  noaa  corps 

CVXRATIOMB.   national  OCEANIC    AND    ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMDHBTRATION.  AND 


CAPT.  FICDDIE  L.  JEFFRIES  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  ORADt  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF).  WHILE 
SERVING  ni  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY AS  DIRECTOR.  ATLANTIC  MARINE  CENTER  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRATION. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLB  33.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SBCBON  8SSU. 

REAR  AIlll.  JAMES  A.  YEAOER  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  ORADI  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (04).  WHILE  SERVING  IN 
I  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DBB- 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AS  WAR- 
kT  GRADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND 
IC  ADMINISTRATION.  AND 

REAR  AD*.  RAYMOND  L.  8PEER  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF)  (0-7) 
WHILE  SERVING  IN  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RE- 
SPONSmiLirY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE  AS  WARRANTING  THAT  GRADE  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL OC$ANIC  AND  ATMOSHPERIC  ADMINISTRATION 
UNDER  THB  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  33.  UNITED  CODE  SEC- 
TION «63U.    ; 

COAST  GUARD 

IWING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
ENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL: 


March  20,  1991 


THE  FOl 
FOR  APPOi 


ARTHUR  E. 
PETER  A.  BtTNCH. 


DAVID  E.  CIANCAGUNI. 
WILLIAM  J.  ECKER. 


THE  FOUpWINO  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
F0RAPPOl*TMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL 
(LOWER  HaIf): 

GERALD  F.  WOOLEVER. 
RICHARD  D.  HERR. 

AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOI4OWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  nE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO 

A  poemca  of  importance  and  responsibility 

UNDER  TrrlE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  Ml: 

To  be  general 

GEN.  JOHN  ^.  LOH.  Sn-Vt-Vm.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLtOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  TBE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  Jo  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY Ul  IDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC- 
TION 001: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  l4>  W.  SMITH.  H,  MO^Mm.  US.  AIR  FORCE. 

ARMY 

THE  FOLl|>WINO-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  RED  JLAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
GRADE  INDl  CATED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  611(A)  AND  OM: 

ilp  be  permanent  major  general 

BRIO  GEN   tOLAND  LAJOIE.  OOO-V-HIT.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG  GEN  lOLLIAM  A.  8T0FFT.  JtO-M-tSM.  U.S.  ARMY 

BRIG  GEN  William  w  crouch.  fao-»-v2\. us.  army 

BRIG  GEN   JDISON  E.  SCH0LE8.  300-6«-«ia2.  U.S.  ARMY 
BRIG.  GEN    ARTHUR  E.  WILLIAMS.  133-3S-8S13.  US    ARMY 
BRIG.  GEN.  THEODORE  G.   STROUP.  JR..  Ml-SB-MM    U  S 

ARMY. 
BRIO.  GEN.  JAMES  A.  MUSSELMAN.  117-^0-2748.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG  GEN  JAMES  B.  TAYLOR.  4SS-00-C79I.  US   ARMY. 
BRIG  GEN   fETERT  BERRY.  OOt-34-7044.  US  ARMY. 
BRIG   GEN   WALTER  J.  BRYDE.  JR..  137-3J-1275.  U.S.  ARMY 
BRIG  GEN  JAMES  T.  SCOTT.  4«3-«»-21i«.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG  GEN  BENNI8  V.  CRUMLEY.  JSS-M-MOl.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG     GEN.,   JERRY    R.    RUTHERFORD.     480  40  6818.    U.S. 

ARMY 
BRIG.  GEN.  Jay  M.  GARNER.  M3-jO-44«.  US  ARMY. 
BRIG.  GEN.  I  UOENE  L.  DANIEL.  497-60-0804.  U.S.  ARITY 
BRIO.  GEN.    lLFRED  J.  MALLETTE.  388  40  4888.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIO.  GEN.    08EPR  RAFFIANI.  JR..  U6-3a-4196.  U.S.  ARMY 
BRIG.  GBI.  ■  HOMA8  W.  ROMBON.  TT  fill  MM.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG.  GEN. ,  OHN  H.  TILELLI.  JR..  lS3-30-96e3.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG.    GEN.     PAUL    J.    VANDERPLOOG.    aM-3a-M30.     U.S. 

ARMY. 
BRIG.  OD<. ,  OHN  P.  OTJEN.  380-98-0881.  U.S.  ARMY 
BRIG.  Om.  I  XNRY  H.  8HKLT0N.  MO  61  4888.  U.S.  ARMY 
BRIG.  OBf.  I  lARVIN  L.  OOVAULT.  478-44-8964.  U.S.  ARMY 
BRIG.  GEN.  \  mxiAM  M.  BOICB.  4*1-80-8079.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG.  GEN.  I  TEVEN  L.  ARNOLD.  3»44— 5148.  US  ARMY 
BRIG.  GDI.  I  lENNIS  P.  MALOOR.  4»4-4a-4238.  U.S  ARMY 
BRIG.  GEN.  40HN  R.  LANDRY.  Ml-««-i«S4.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG.  GEN   iOBERT  8.  FRIX.  4Sr-60-7ai.  U.S.  ARMY. 


BRIG  GEN.  WILI4AM  M.  MATZ.  JR..  lM-28-ilW4.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIO.  GEN.  DENNIS  L.  BENCHOFF.  188-30-6883.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG.  GEN.  JOHN  F.  STEWART.  JR..  56fr-Sa-18e>.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG.  GEN.  RICH4RD  8.  SIEGFRIED.  280-33-5151.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIO.  GEN.  WILLIAM  W.  HARTZOO.  238-68-2178.  U.S.  ARMY. 
BRIG.  GEN.  DAV9  J.  BARATTO,  566-53-4047.  D.S.  ARMY. 


vvbi. 


NAVY 


THE  FOLL0WD4Q  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  Cf  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMiy>RTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITy  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNTTEQ  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  801: 

UTo  be  vice  admiral 
KU  C.  BOWES,  U.S.  NAVY.  II»-33-8684. 
1 N  THE  COAST  GUARD 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNINO  RALPH  A. 
HOEK8TRA.  AND  ENDING  JOHN  A.  GAUGHAN.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WIRE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY 
36.  1881.  I 

COAST  GUARdI  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  KARL  E. 
SANDERS.  AND  <NDINO  HARDY  D.  JONES.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RBOORO  OP  MARCH  5, 
1881.  I 

I  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  fOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  BRIAN  D. 
AFFLECK.  AND  ENDING  RICHARD  M.  ZWIRKO.  WHICH 
NCMilNATIONS  WfRE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  PONORESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY 
II.  1881. 

AIR  FORCE  tf)MINATIONS  BEGINNING  DONALD  H. 
ANKOV.  AND  ENIfNG  LYMAN  A.  ADRIAN.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESf  lONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  36.  1881. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINAtlONS  BEGINNINO  BENJAMIN  M.  ADAMS. 
AND  ENDING 
TH>NS  WERE 
IN  THE  CONG: 

ARMY  NOMINA' 
AND  ENDING 
WERE  RECEIVED 
CONGRESSIONAL 

ARMY  NOMINA' 
AND  ENDING 
WERE  RECEIVED 
OONGRESSIONAL 

ARMY         NOM] 


lONY  R.  STRICKLER.  WHICH  NOMINA- 

ED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 

lONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  5.  1881. 

NS  BEGINNINO  RAYMOND  P.  ORWIG. 

AL  C.  KUMM.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 

THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 

OP  FEBRUARY  5.  I88I. 

IONS  BEGINNINO  JOSEPH  H.  8TRIBRNY. 

L.  MCELWAIN.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 

lY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 

OF  FEBRUARY  5.  1881. 
A'nONS  BEGINNING  MARC  A. 
ABRAMOWrrZ.  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  J.  WYOONSKI 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  OONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
FEBRUARY  IS.  1881. 

ARMY  NOMINAtTONS  BEGINNING  JOSEPH  A.  OmLB. 
JR.  AND  ENDIN*  KENNETH  C  YOHN.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
'nONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  38.  1881. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  BARNEY  E  CREWS. 
JR..  AND  ENDIN*  MICHAEL  R.  SNOW.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECXTVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  OONQRESflONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  ».  1881 

ARMY  NOMINA'IIONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  A.  ELUOTT 
AND  ENDINQ  •DOfALD  T.  ZAJACXOW8KI.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
•nONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  38.  1861. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINAtlON  OF  WILLIAM  A  MCMANUS.  WHICH 
WAS  RECEIVED  itr  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
0ONORE8SIONALRB0ORD OF  JANUARY  31.  1181. 

NAVY  NOMINA'TIONS  BEGINNINO  FRANCIS  D.  HURRY 
AND  ENDING  SYLVIA  MAXWELL.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
OONGRESSIONALRBCORO OF  FEBRUARY  IS.  1S81 

NAVY  NO*«(AT  IONS  BSaDWING  DAVID  D.  IffiiSPA'nR 
AND  ENDING  ANT  HONY  A.  VEIGA.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
nr  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
XBCORD  OF  FEBRUARY  16.  IS8I. 

NAVY  NOMINA1  [ONS  BEGINNING  ALAN  WILUAM  ABBS. 
AND  BtPINO  MK  IIAEL  WILLIAM  ZUNA.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
'nONS  WERE  RXC  ETVID  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  OONGRESt  lONAL  RBOORO  OF  FEBRUARY  36  U81 

NAVY  NOMINA1K>N8  BEGINNINO  MARLON  Q  ABREU 
AND  ENDING  MICI  lAEL  8.  PINBTTE,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  !  IT  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
IBOORD  OF  FEBRUARY  16.  1881. 


WERE  RECEIVED 
CONGRESSIONAL 


OONGRESSIONAL 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES. 
AND  UNIVERSITIES  CAPITAL  FI- 
NANCING ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WnilAM  (Hli)  CIAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Congress- 
man Wheat  and  I  are  introducing  the  Histori- 
cally Black  CoNeges  and  Universities  Capital 
Financing  Act  of  1991. 

This  act  provides  an  opportunity  for  histori- 
calty  black  colleges  and  universities  to  have 
support  for  institutional  improvement  and  cap- 
ital projects.  It  is  timely  that  these  colleges 
and  universities  will  have  additional  fiscal  re- 
sources to  strengthen  and  maintain  capital 
projects. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  historically  black 
colleges  arxJ  universities  to  buikj  and  renovate 
classroom  facilities,  libraries,  dormitories,  arxl 
other  facilities  to  continue  tfieir  educational 
mission  and  meet  the  heightened  demands  of 
producing  the  kind  of  work  force  necessary  for 
America  to  successfully  compete  in  the  21st 
century.  These  colleges  and  universities  are 
generally  small  in  size  and  typrcally  sen/e  stu- 
dents from  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds;  tfiese  schools  gen- 
erally experience  drtfeulty  in  securing  private 
capital. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Educatkm  to  provkfe  insurance  on  the  bonds 
of  a  qualified  bonding  authority  to  be  des- 
ignated by  this  Act.  The  proceeds  of  ttie  quali- 
fied bonds  win  be  k>aned  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  whk;h  are  eligible  under  this  legis- 
latk)n.  The  amount  is  up  to  a  level  of  $500  mil- 
Won,  of  whreh  not  less  than  70  percent  shall  be 
used  for  toans  to  private  member  instttutk)ns 
and  not  less  than  30  percent  shall  be  used  for 
foans  to  public  member  institutk>ns. 

This  act  also  includes  several  safeguard 
provisk)ns  which  significantly  limit  any  financial 
risk  that  the  Federal  Government  may  encoun- 
ter. This  legislatk>n  serves  the  objective  of  fa- 
cilitating access  to  the  private  credit  sector. 
Low  cost  credit  wil  be  available  to  finance 
worthy  and  essential  capital  projects  and  en- 
ablee  oeNeges  and  unrverailiea  serving  dis- 
advantaged AfricarvAmerican  students  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  upon  ttieir  educational  mis- 
sion and  help  America  meet  the  demands  of 
ttie  21st  century. 

Historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
have,  through  the  years,  bean  severely  under- 
funded, but  have  rendered  monumental  serv- 
ice to  our  Natkxi  through  its  graduates.  From 
these  institutions  very  inception,  the  contribu- 
tions that  ttwy  have  made  to  our  Natkxi  have 
been  imnwasurabie.  It  is  significant  to  observe 
that  historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
whtoh  enrol  20  percent  or  200,000  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1  mUion  black  students  in  institu- 
tkxts  of  higher  education  have  set  an  enviable 


record  in  graduating  approximately  40  percent 
of  all  black  college  graduates  from  these  insti- 
tutk>ns. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  major  arxl  nec- 
essary vehcle  to  support  and  extend  ttie  cap- 
ital devetopment  of  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. These  institutions  of  higher  educatkxi, 
as  the  historical  record  grapheally  shows, 
have  suffered  from  very  serious  underfundbig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  without  these 
colleges  and  universities,  thousands  of  black 
students  will  be  denied  tfie  opportunity  of  higfv 
er  education.  The  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  have  admitted  young  people 
who  are  viewed  as  nonproductive  in  our  soci- 
ety and  have  nurtured,  sustained,  and  devel- 
oped them  into  productive  ana  resourceful  col- 
lege graduates. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  record  and  needs  to 
be  expanded. 

Moreover,  tfie  graduates  of  tfiese  institutkxns 
of  higher  education  make  a  significant  con- 
tritxjtk>n  to  the  GNP  of  our  Natkxi  ttvough 
their  specialized  knowledge  and  technk:al 
skills.  It  is  most  important,  as  a  part  of  tfie 
multiplier  effect,  that  tfiis  contributk>n  of  serv- 
k»  continue  to  go  forward  with  the  support  of 
ttie  Congress.  The  record  of  students  who 
have  matriculated  at  these  institutkxtt  of  high- 
er educatkxi  and  wtio  have  attained  natkxial 
recognitkxi  in  ttie  arts  and  humanities,  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  medkane,  law,  teaching,  and 
other  professkxial  and  techncal  fields  is  both 
highly  impressive  and  inspirational.  These  in- 
stitutions have  a  splendkl  opportunity  to  buikJ 
upon  this  record  tfvough  support  for  capital 
projects  and  improvement  for  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  important  as  you  well  know,  ttiat  as  we 
face  gfobal  compelitxxi  from  abroad  in  ttie 
area  of  high  technotogy  and  cyt)emetes.  all  of 
our  institutkxis  of  higher  education  sfiould  be 
in  the  best  possible  position  to  add  to  our  eco- 
rxxnk:  strength  Ijy  insuring  that  we  fiave  grad- 
uates of  high  quality. 

I  believe  tfiat  in  a  time  of  an  economw 
downtum  and  growing  dependence  on  foreign 
prockjcts,  this  legislatxxi  will  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst or  a  multiplier  effect  for  our  economy.  In 
brief,  I  beNeve  that  this  legislatkxi  is  a  prudent 
investment  in  our  Natkxi's  future. 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation.  It  represents  an  klea  whose  time 
has  come. 


raSTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE 
AND  UNrVERSITY  CAPITAL  FI- 
NANCING ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wettnesitop,  Match  2d,  1991 
Mr.    WHEAT.    Mr.    Speaker,   today    I   am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 


from  the  State  of  Missouri,  Congressman  Bill 
Clay,  in  introducing  legislation  of  critkal  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  historically  black 
colleages  and  universities  [HBCU's]  in  this 
country. 

The  Ml  we  are  proposing  today,  the  Histori- 
cally Black  College  and  University  Capital  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1991.  will  help  HBCU's  meet 
tfieir  most  pressing  need— to  secure  private 
capital  for  kxig-awaited  construction  and  repair 
of  HBCU  campus  fadiilies. 

Essentially,  the  legisiaiion  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Educatkxi  to  provkte  insurance 
on  the  bonds  of  qualified  HBCU's,  increasing 
the  ability  of  HBCU's  to  raise  tha  large 
amounts  of  advance  nwney  needed  to  pursue 
major  capital  projects. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  HBCU's  and 
the  large  number  of  disadvantaged  students 
they  serve,  HBCU's  usually  lack  the  iMity  to 
secure  private  credit  to  finance  major  capital 
projects.  This  bill  wouM  aJtow  HBCU's  to  er«er 
the  bond  maricet  by  provkSng  them  with  a 
Federal  guarantee  on  up  to  $500  miHon  in 
bond  debt 

Proceeds  from  the  bonds  will  be  made 
available  as  k>ans  to  HBCU's  to  finance  need- 
ed capital  improvements  to  libraries,  dor- 
mitories, laboratories,  special  educatkxi  facili- 
ties, and  other  facilities  that  will  aHow  HBCU's 
to  fulfill  their  educatkxial  misskxi  in  tfw  years 
afiead.  The  bin  inckjdes  a  safeguard  proviskxi 
tor  tfie  Federal  Goverrvnent  requiring  a  re- 
serve fund  from  which  payments  wiouU  be 
made  on  bonds  in  tfw  case  of  any  dein- 
quency,  thus  limiting  the  risk  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  over  100  years  Uack  colleges  have 
served  ttie  special  needs  arxj  interests  of  as- 
piring and  talented  young  black  Americans. 
The  important  role  tfiese  institutkxis  have 
played  in  advancing  miikons  of  black  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families  into  the  economic 
mainstream  of  American  life  can  hardly  be 
overstated. 

Those  black  Americans  with  a  college  de- 
gree earn,  on  average,  86  percent  more  in  an- 
nual income  than  those  blacks  who  possess 
only  a  high  school  dipkxna.  A  1986  survey 
fourxj  that  while  85  percent  of  HBCU  akjnwii 
came  from  blue-colar  family  backgrounds, 
only  3  percent  of  tfw  alumni  hoM  fcrtufr-cotar 
jobs  themselves.  About  76  percent  of  the 
alumni  hokj  managerial  or  profesMonai  posi- 
tkxis. 

How  important  are  HBCU's  to  the  misskxi  of 
provking  higher  educatkxi  to  black  Ameri- 
cane? 

While  HBCU's  represent  only  3  percent  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country, 
they  are  responsible  tor  educating  nearly  40 
percent  of  all  black  graduates  from  instlulkxis 
of  higher  educatkxi.  It  has  also  been  esti- 
mated that  46  percent  of  all  black  business 
executives,  50  percent  of  all  Uack  engineers. 
75  percent  of  all  black  Ph.D.'s,  and  80  percent 
of  all  Uack  Federal  judges  received  their  un- 


•  Thii  iHillet-  symbol  idendfia  stawnients  or  inMrdon*  which  are  not  spoken  by  >  Member  of  the  Semue  on  the  floor. 
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dergraduate  or  graduate  degrees  from  an 
HBCU. 

TTiese  statistics  are  even  nx>re  startling 
wtwn  one  considefs  the  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds o(  ttie  majority  of  students  atterxtng 
HBCU's. 

Qerwraly,  IHBCU's  admit  ttmse  students 
with  the  most  severely  limited  family  re- 
sources. For  these  students,  the  parental  corv 
tributions  to  the  cost  of  tfieir  college  education 
is  substantially  less  than  the  national  average. 
As  a  result,  HBCU's  must  work  that  much 
harder  to  help  most  of  ttieir  students  obtain  fi- 
nancial akj  to  pay  for  ttieir  college  education. 

At  the  same  time,  HBCU's  themselves  have 
some  of  the  k>west  tuitton  rates  arxl  smallest 
endowments  of  all  4-year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  finarxaal  resources  availaisle  to 
HBCU's  across  the  Nation  are  increasirigly 
constrained,  threatening  their  continued  ability 
to  effectively  meet  the  special  higher  edu- 
catkxi  needs  of  young  black  Americans. 

The  financial  constraints  facing  HBCU's 
have  t}een  exacerbated  over  the  past  decade 
bi  a  relative  decrease  in  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  HBCU's.  While  the  Federal 
share  of  all  coMege  and  university  revenues 
nationwKle  fell  t>y  17.1  percent  t>etween  1979 
and  1986,  the  Federal  share  for  HBCU's  fell 
29.8percerrt. 

For  public  HBCU's  the  drop  was  even  more 
dramatic.  The  Federal  share  of  public  HBCU 
reverHjes  plunged  37.7  percent  over  the  same 
time  period,  compared  to  19.8  percent  for  all 
public  schools.  Since  HBCU's  are  far  more  de- 
pender*  on  Federal  support  than  their  counter- 
parts across  the  country,  this  trervj  is  parbcu- 
larty  troublesome  for  the  future  of  all  HBCU's. 

In  short,  the  finarx^ial  resources  available  to 
HBCU's  are  shrinking.  But  we  can  see  the 
negative  consequerKes  of  this  trend  already 
on  the  campuses  of  HBCU's  across  ttie  courv 

try- 

From  one  campus  to  the  next  critical  con- 
ttntdbon  and  rehabilitatkxi  needs  are  going 
unmet.  Classroom  facilities,  dormitones,  lab- 
oratories, litxaries,  arxj  other  facilities  crucial 
to  providing  a  quality  education  are  not  tieing 
buHt  or  repaired  because  ttie  money  Is  simply 
not  available. 

At  the  private  institutions  represented  by  ttie 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  ttie  highest  prior- 
ity constructkm  and  renovation  plans  currently 
placed  on  hoM  total  over  $450  million  in  cap- 
ital projects.  This  figure  does  not  include  the 
capital  needs  of  public  HBCU's,  which  account 
for  nearly  threfrquarters  of  all  HBCU  enroll- 


These  capital  needs  must  be  addressed  if 
our  Nation's  HBCU's  are  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand tfieir  infrastructure  to  meet  the  growing 
numbers  of  young  men  and  women  seeking  to 
ertar  the  work  force  as  trained  professk>nats 
in  the  future.  This  legislatkm  will  commit  Fed- 
eral resources  to  help  address  those  needs  in 
a  timeiy  manner  with  little  financial  risk  to  ttie 
Fedetai  Gowemment 

Histoficaly  black  colleges  have  existed  for 
OMW  100  years.  They  have  rich  tradWons  of 
academic  achievement  professional  success. 
and  cultural  devetopment  ttiat  provkje  Impor- 
tant role  modets  for  young  black  Americans. 

Much  of  the  black  leadership  In  this  country 
was  educated  at  HBCU's.  The  names  rep- 
resent a  library  of  black  accomplishment— 6u- 
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preme  'Court  Justk»  Thurgood  Marshall, 
former  Atlanta  Mayor  and  U.N.  Ambassador 
Andrew  Young,  former  Congresswoman  Bar- 
bara J<^rdan,  poet  Nikki  Gkivanni,  composer 
arxj  jazk  artist  Grover  Washington,  and  Rev. 
Martin  Uuttier  King,  Jr. 

Thes«  and  countless  other  HBCU  graduates 
have  provkled  vivkJ  examples  of  leadership 
and  stimulated  Intellectual  growth  In  our  Na- 
tion's youth.  Their  alma  maters  have  been  an 
imponant  part  of  ttie  tapestry  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  this  country. 

HBCU's  aspire  to  continue  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  young  black  Americans  who  might 
not  ottierwise  have  access  to  higtier  edu- 
cation, passage  of  this  legislation  will  provkJe 
HBCU'i  the  ability  to  improve  their  facilities 
and  meet  ttie  challenge  of  educating  our 
young  tien  and  women  as  we  enter  the  next 
century] 

Histo^lly  t)lack  colleges  and  universities 
represeht  a  rich  tradition  of  black  achievement 
In  Amenca.  Today,  It  Is  a  tradition  ttiat  needs 
arxj  deserves  our  support 
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this  Inspirind  award  a  reality.  Ttie  memt)ers  of 
the  joint  Oaqe  County  Publk:  Schools  [DCPS]/ 
United  Teadhers  of  Dade  [UTD]  Teacher  of 
ttie  Year  Task  Force  include:  Carol  Iglesias, 
UTD  cochar;  Bea  Addteon,  fWbert  Borsong, 
Bettye  Douglas,  Annette  Katz,  Carol  Rennk, 
DCPS  cocheir;  Dr.  Rchard  Artmeier,  Bertha 
Pitt,  Daniel  Tosado,  Dr.  Kenneth  Walker,  and 
Davkj  Wind.  Greater  Miami  Ctiamber  of  Com- 
merce reptiesentative.  Ttie  Greater  Miami 
Chamtier  of  Commerce  Education  Task  Force 
Committee  members  are:  John  E.  Porta, 
vk;echairper^n,  Education/Leadership  Miami; 
Seth  Gordofl,  and  Davkl  R.  Wind,  Cochairper- 
sons,  Eduqation  Group  Committees;  Perry 
Branyon  arid  Peggy  Hurst,  coctiairpersons. 
Recognition  Committee. 

I  woukJ  lice  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
An/a  Suzanne  Graham,  and  Maria  Reyes  as 
ttiey  comp^e  nationally  for  this  prestigk>us 
award. 


IN 


RECOGNITION    OF    DADE   COUN- 
NEWEST  AND  BEST  TEACH- 
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m  HEANA  RO^LEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Ms.  ^OS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  0  recognize  the  Sallle  Mae  Teactier 
Award  Program.  The  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  [AASA],  In  cooperation 
with  thi  Student  Loan  Martceting  Association 
[Sallie  i^ae],  is  sponsoring  this  award  to  rec- 
ognize 1CX)  outstanding  first-year  elementary 
and  secondary  sctiool  teachers  from  througtv 
out  ttie|countoy.  Alttiough  all  our  teactiers  are 
outstanding,  ttie  Sallie  Mae  Award  brings  well 
deserved  credit  to  some  of  ttie  t>est  new 
teactieiB  in  Dade  Country,  FL  and  ttie  country. 

As  port  of  a  national  project,  ttiis  program 
starts  with  nominatk>ns  at  the  school  level, 
througll  ttie  regk>n  level,  to  county  nomina- 
tions. My  congratulations  go  out  to  this  year's 
Dade  County  Sallie  Mae  finalists:  Marta  Gar- 
da  of  Ben  Shepard  Annex  Elementary, 
GonzaR)  L  Raventos  of  Parkway  MkJdte, 
Cathle«n  Constantine  of  W.  J.  Bryan  MkJdIe, 
Magda  Loureiro  of  HIaleah  Elementary,  Agnes 
Pagan  of  Brownsville  Middle,  Atttiea  Duren  of 
Dunbaij  Elementary,  Ttuxnas  Santino  of 
Holme«  Braddock  Senkx,  Michael  Kent  Sell  of 
Miami  KiHIan  Senior,  Lori  Ann  Austen  of  Red- 
land  Middle,  and  Lourdes  Planas  of  Cutier 
Ridge  Elementary. 

The  two  Dade  County  nominees  honored  for 
natiorul  competition  are  Arva  Suzanne  Gra- 
ham, a  kindergarten  teacher  at  Joella  C.  Good 
Elemeittary,  and  Maria  Reyes,  a  third  grade 
ESOL  ;  teactier  at  Miramar  Elementary.  Su- 
zanne, daughter  of  our  esteemed  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Boe  Graham,  and  Maria  are  t>oth  first 
year  teactiers,  whk:h  is  a  prerequisite  for  ttie 
award. 

National  award  winners,  to  be  announced 
t>y  ttie  AASA  in  September  1991,  will  receive 
Si  ,000  and  a  certificate  of  recognition. 

I  WQUU  like  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  remarkable  people  who  make 
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HON.  FORIMY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  JOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  STAFK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  plac- 
ing Into  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  fifth 
In  a  series  i>f  12  case  studies  on  foreign  com- 
(lanies  ttiat  have  contriixjted  to  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. Ej  ich  of  ttiese  firms  lias  sold  nuclear 
equipment,  materials,  or  technology,  or  dual- 
use  items  inttiout  proper  safeguards  to  Iraq. 
The  "dirty  dozen"  Includes  six  companies  from 
Germany,  two  from  Britain  and  Switzertarxj, 
and  one  from  Chile  and  Brazil. 

To  help  address  this  problem,  IVe  intro- 
duced ttie  Nuclear  Non-ProliferatK>n  Enforce- 
ment Act,  H.R.  830.  Under  this  legislatkm,  any 
foreign  conjpany  found  selling  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology  wittiout  ttie  proper  safeguards 
woukf  have  its  goods  barred  from  entering  ttie 
UnKed  States.  We'll  hit  these  proliferation  prof- 
iteers In  ttie  only  place  they  care  atx>ut — ttie 
twttom  line. 

This  legislation  is  ctosely  modeled  on  the 
missile  technology  sanctions  which  passed  In 
the  Defense  bill  last  fall.  Currentiy  H.R.  830 
has  bipartiaan  support  and  21  cosponsors  as 
well  as  the  endorsement  of  leading  scholars  in 
ttie  fiekJ  of  ^nproliferation. 
Twelve    PbREioN    Firms   Reportedly    En- 

QAOED     IN     Nuclear     Weapons-Related 

Trade  wrra  Iraq  > 

firm  S:  H  W  H  METALFORM  OMBH  (GERMANT) 

H  Si  H  Bletalform  is  a  German  macliine 
tool  manufacturing  Arm.  Since  1987,  H  &  H 
Metalform '.  has  allegredly  delivered  special- 
ized machifiery  to  Iraq  for  the  prodaction  of 
enriched  ufanium — a  critical  nuclear  weap- 
ons-related material.  For  instance,  in  1968 
the  compatiy  exported  to  Iraq  a  high  speed 
lathe  or  "flow  turn"  machine  useful  in  build- 
ing centrifuges  and  missile  nose  cones.  Al- 
though the  West  German  government  consid- 
ered tills  efluipment  "dual-use"  (i.e..  having 
tioth  mllitfLry  and  industrial  applications), 
the  transaction  was  arranged  by  operatives 
of  Iraq's  nuclear  procurement  network  work- 
ing from  Britain  and  Germany.  H  &  H 
Metalform  earlier  exported  a  similar  lathe 
machine  t^  Brazil  for  its  uranium  enrich- 
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ment  program.  The  company  has  also  sent 
centrifuge  balancing  magnets  to  Iraq  In 
clear  violation  of  German  export  law  and  has 
acted  as  the  go  between  for  other  German 
firms  and  individuals  who  assisted  Iraq's  nu- 
clear weapons  program.  The  firm  reportedly 
agreed  to  establish  an  entire  uranium  en- 
richment plant  In  Tajl.  Iraq.  The  deal  was  to 
be  handled  through  a  London-based  Iraql- 
tront  company  called  Nasr  Dependence  Meed. 
H  &  H  Metalform  Is  co-owned  by  Dietrich 
Hlnze  and  Peter  Huetten  with  a  SO  percent 
share  held  by  the  Technology  Development 
Group,  a  London-based  Iraqi  front  company. 
Sources:  Nucleonics  Week.  8/23/90,  p.  13  by 
Mark  Hlbbs;  Nucleonics  Week.  9/»90.  pp.  2-4 
by  Mark  Hlbbs;  Der  Spiegel,  12^19/89,  pp.  93- 
94;  Sunday  Times,  12/1&90,  pp.  1-2,  4-S;  Poison 
Gas  Connection,  1990,  p.  42  by  Kenneth  R. 
Tlmmerman;  U.S.  News  St  World  Report,  6/i/ 
90,  pp.  50-51. 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  which  may  provide  an  an- 
swer to  a  perplexing  question  that  has 
plagued  many  of  us  for  so  long— "what  has 
happened  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging?"  For  alrrxwt  2  years  now,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Services  of  tlie  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  has  been  trying  to 
find  out  if  the  President  planned  to  hold  the 
Conference  and  when.  We  have  had  no  suc- 
cess, nor  have  any  other  Members  who  have 
inquired.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 

My  legislation,  which  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Aging,  would  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  convening  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
PreskJent,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  It  wouM  give 
Congress  the  authority  to  call  a  NalKxial  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  1993  wh»h  wouW  be 
carefully  planned,  broad  in  scope,  bipartisan  in 
nature  and  wouM  include  grassroots  concerns 
generated  by  State  and  kxal  forums  preced- 
ing it  It  wouki  be  conducted  by  a  joint  corv 
gressk)rtal  commissran,  and  wouM  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  Federal,  State  and 
kxal  govemments,  servne  provklers,  academ- 
ics, community  leaders,  and  private  citizens. 
Its  purpose  wouM  be  to  ktentify  cun-ent  prob- 
lems of  oMer  indivkluals,  devetop  rec- 
ommendatxxis  for  the  coordination  of  Federal 
polcy  with  State  and  tocai  needs  and  to  de- 
vetop  specifk:  and  comprehensive  rec- 
ommendatkxts  for  executive  arxJ  legislative 
actnn  as  may  be  appropriate  for  maintaining 
and  improving  the  quaJity  of  life  for  oUer 
Americans. 

TradMortally,  White  House  Conferences  on 
Aging  have  provkJed  our  Natx>n  with  a  founda- 
tkxi  tor  the  decade  ahead,  pinpointing  what  is- 
sues and  concerns  shouM  be  targeted  for  spe- 
cial attentton  and  items  shoukJ  be  addressed. 
Since  1951,  these  Conferences,  called  by  past 
PreskJer^s  and  held  in  Washington.  CX:.  every 
10  years,  have  played  a  significant  and  con- 
structive role  in  improving  economy  and  social 
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polKies  that  support  the  needs  of  okjer  citi- 
zens and  that  positively  impact  on  tt>e  lives  of 
younger  persons.  The  misskxi  of  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  is  to  focus  on 
aging  as  a  lifelong  process  that  is  supported 
by  the  family  as  well  as  the  communrty.  in  ad- 
ditkxi  to  ttie  Government  and  private  sector 
programs.  Past  White  House  Conferences 
have  provkled  the  basis  for  pivotal  rec- 
ommendatnns  and  breakthroughs  in  the  areas 
of  emptoyment.  age  discriminatk>n.  transpor- 
tatkw,  research,  ekler  atxjse,  aging  women, 
income,  housing,  and  health  care. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Okter  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1987  (puUc  law 
100-175)  in  November  of  1987,  it  authorized 
the  PreskJent  to  convene  the  White  House 
Conference  in  1991. 

But  for  some  reason,  the  Bush  administra- 
tk>n  has  not  seen  fit  to  announce  this  Cor>- 
ference.  Although  we  were  hopeful  when  an 
appropriatkm  of  $1  millkxi  was  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1991  budget  request  to  Congress, 
there  has  been  no  actkm  sirice  Vnen.  A  corv 
gressKKial  hearing,  letters  to  the  Presklent 
signed  by  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
bodies  and  from  both  skjes  of  the  aisle,  count- 
less indivklual  letters  and  inquiries  have  only 
resulted  in  growing  frustratkm.  We  have  con- 
fimiatkMi  ttiat  the  concept  of  having  a  Corv 
ference  has  indeed  made  its  way  to  the  White 
House,  only  to  have  it  stagnate  for  almost  2 
years. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
expressing  our  confusion  arxl  disappointment 
as  to  why  the  Bush  administratkxi  has  chosen 
not  to  announce  this  Conference.  Last  year, 
the  1991  White  House  Conference  on  SmaN 
Business  and  the  1991  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Libraries  and  InformatkKi  Services 
were  announced.  Both  of  these  issues  are 
commendabte  ones,  and  ones  deserving  of 
natx)nal  attentkxi.  But  wtiat  kind  of  signal  does 
that  send  to  the  aging  of  our  Natton?  That  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  is  not  as 
important?  We  are  currently  preparing  to  move 
into  tt>e  21st  century,  with  an  ever-irK^reasing 
ekjerty  population.  Health  care,  especially  tong 
term  care,  continues  to  be  a  key  concern,  and 
one  that  will  not  fade  away.  A  comprehensive 
1991  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  is 
needed  to  help  shape  our  pobcy  bkieprint  for 
the  coming  decade. 

If  tfie  Bush  administratkxi  is  not  going  to  as- 
sume responsitNlity  for  devetoping  a  nattonal 
agenda  for  okler  Americans,  then  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so.  Our  senkxs  can  no 
tonger  sit  and  wait  for  the  administratton  to  de- 
ckle. While  tinte  has  steadily  tnked  away,  the 
PreskJent  has  remained  silent 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouU  like  to  commend  the 
many  organizattons  representing  and  working 
with  the  ekterty,  in  parttoular.  the  National  As- 
sociatton  tor  Home  Care,  for  their  continued 
sufiport  for  the  Conference. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  legislatton  win  provkte 
a  platform  to  address  ttw  crittoal  sentor  issues 
of  the  1990*$. 
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UNITED.  WE  CAN  DO  IT 

HON.  DOUGBEREiniR 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  united  ef- 
fort that  brought  an  earty  end  to  fightkig  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  made  all  Americans  proud. 
With  the  same  dedtoatton  and  spirit,  this  Na- 
tton can  conquer  the  probtems  that  we  face  at 
home. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  folowing 
editorial  from  the  Crete  (NE)  News: 
United,  Wb  Can  Do  It 

It  isn't  right  to  say  a  war  is  good  for  a 
country.  It  is  right  to  say  the  results  of  a 
war  can  l)e  good  for  a  country.  And  the  re- 
sults of  the  Middle  East  war  were  very  good 
for  this  country,  and  probably  the  world. 

Prom  border  to  border  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  on  a  high  over  the  results 
of  the  war.  Everyone  thought  it  would  be 
much  longer  and  harder  and  that  casualties 
would  be  much  greater.  Such  a  quick  deci- 
sive effort  to  achieve  United  Nations'  and 
United  States'  goals  was  euphoric. 

That  Isn't  being  callous  to  the  feelings  of 
people  who  suffered  and  are  stiff ering  from 
the  horrors  and  destruction  of  war.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  right  being  accomplished  and  of  a 
greater  conflict  months  or  years  hence  being 
avoid. 

The  effort  showed  what  can  l>e  accom- 
plished when  this  nation  and  coalition  na- 
tions pull  together.  The  United  SUtes  led 
the  effort.  It  started  with  division  In  con- 
gress over  whether  military  force  should  be 
used.  But  after  a  narrow  majority,  the  divi- 
sion melted  and  it  was  solid  supiwrt.  Politi- 
cal party  motives  were  forgotten. 

During  the  war  alleged  problems  on  the 
home  front  lost  Importance.  They  received 
little  mention.  Before  the  war  we  were  wor- 
rying about  the  national  debt  and  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  bailout.  Those  problems  still 
exist  along  with  others. 

This  nation  can  conquer  those  problems. 
Pulling  together  100  percent  with  an  all-out 
effort  could  beat  those  opponents.  It  will 
take  some  sacrifice.  It's  not  an  easy  chair 
job.  Neither  was  the  job  of  the  pilots  and  the 
service  people  who  advanced  across  the  sand. 


ZION  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  FIND 
PRACTICAL  SOLUTIONS         TO 

SOLID  WASTE  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  P0R1ER 

OFILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speirtcer,  early  tNs  year 
two  elementary  schools  to  my  dstrtot  took  an 
active  rote  in  addressing  the  soM  waste  d»- 
posal  pradtoament  currenlty  facing  our  Nattoa 
I  appteud  these  schools  tor  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  their  own  community  of  Zton,  for  Lake 
County,  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  for  the 
Natton. 

Alarmed  by  the  anrxMnt  of  sold  waste  gen- 
erated at  their  schoob  and  throughout  their 
community  as  a  whote.  Principal  Otftas  Evans 
of  BeUah  Park  School  and  Prindptf  Bob  Rnk 
of  West  School,  both  tocalad  in  Son,  IL, 
fonned  partnerships  wHh  a  waste  senncas 
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company  to  find  a  practical  solution  to  the 
soM  waste  probienv 

Small  slaps  like  these  ultimately  fuel  broad- 
er community  mobilization.  At  a  time  when 
waste  reduction  and  recycling  are  becoming 
watchwords  nationwide,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  for  communities  to  pull  to- 
gether and  rethink  ttieir  waste  disposal  habits. 
Beuiah  Park  and  West  School  in  Zion  have 
taken  a  leadership  position  in  garnering  sup- 
port for  such  cooperation. 

F>rincipal  Evans  and  Principal  Fink  believe 
that  students  must  devetop  conscientious 
waste  deposal  habits  now,  so  they  can  grow 
up  to  be  tomorrow's  responsible  adults.  At  the 
beginning  of  ttie  1990-91  school  year,  the 
priTKipats  took  steps  toward  integrating  solid 
waste  awareness  into  their  school  curriculums. 

Principai  Fink  at  West  School,  aided  by  sec- 
ond-grade teacher  Bette  Jo  Ohmstead,  estab- 
lished "Kids  CARE  (CorKemed  About  Re- 
specting the  Envirorvnent],  an  environmental 
dub  that  meets  once  a  week  to  discuss  issues 
and  also  oversees  a  small-scale  recycling  pro- 
gram. Principal  Evans  and  some  of  Beuiah 
Park's  teachisrs  met  with  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to 
team  more  about  solid  waste  and  recycling. 

When  Browning-Ferris  Industries  [BFI],  a 
waste  services  company  VhaX  senses  the  Zion 
community,  approached  the  two  schools  in 
October  with  an  offer  to  help  set  up  and  fund 
soikj  waste  and  recydirig  programs,  both 
Evans  arxl  Fink  accepted. 

Faculty,  administration,  and  students  at 
Beuiah  Park  and  West  School  worked  with 
BFI  to  establish  two  programs  ttiat  promoted 
conscienlious  waste  disposal  hatxts.  These 
nolewoflhty  programs  encourage  student  par- 
tidpatton  and  responsibility,  and  further  dem- 
onstrate the  kind  of  business  and  community 
cooperation  ttiat  is  necessary  to  resolve  tlie 
natwnal  waste  deposal  problem. 

At  Beuiah  Park  School  students  in  kinder- 
garten tfvough  sixth  grade  have  had  a  maior 
rBsponsi)iity  for  recycling  activities  since  the 
launch  of  their  program,  the  Beuiah  Park 
Gieen-Up.  So  far,  tlie  primary  activity  for  the 
Green-Up  has  been  a  student  run  cafeteria  re- 
cydHig  program  ttwrt  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  schools.  Students  scrape  their  trays 
wtien  they  are  finished  eating,  staff  and  mon- 
itor ttie  tray-washing  process,  and  oversee 
colection  of  ttie  trays.  The  goal  is  to  recycle 
the  500  plastic  and  akjminum  lunch  trays,  as 
weH  as  flatware,  produced  daily,  ttnis  redudng 
ttie  amount  of  lunchroom  garbage  by  90  per- 
cent 

Across  town  at  West  Sctxx}!,  West  classes 
challenge  each  other  to  see  which  can  collect 
the  most  recydables  during  ttie  Trash  Bash 
Chaienge.''  To  enhance  ttieir  familiarrty  with 
many  kinds  of  recydabie  items,  the  challenge 
program  asks  students  to  bring  a  different  re- 
cyclable from  home  each  week.  At  the  end  of 
ttie  5  weeks.  BFI  wil  award  a  pizza  party  to 
ttie  wirining  dass.  The  kkls'  enttiusiasm  for 
this  activily  is  evklent  in  ttie  fad  ttiat  they  col- 
lected a  total  of  24,000  aluminum  cans  duhng 
ttw  first  week  of  the  contest 

To  supplemenl  the  primary  recycling  activi- 
ties at  Beuiah  Park  and  West,  BFI  is  also 
laadng  assemblies,  provking  ttie  schools  with 
recydng  bins  arxl  weekly  pickup  service,  and 
supplying  teachers  witti  so&d  waste  fieU  trip 
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kleas,  ^mes,  and  written  materials.  These 
materials  indude  BFI's  6-week  M06IUS  cur- 
riculum, which  features  a  cartoon  charader 
whose  body  is  made  from  recyclable  items- 
tires,  cans,  bottles,  newspaper,  and  cor- 
rugated cardtx>ard.  BFI  also  helped  Beuiah 
Park  anti  West  set  up  schoolwkle  paper  recy- 
ding.    j 

For  effedrve  solutions  to  waste  disposal 
problerxE,  waste  services  txjsinesses  need  to 
be  inte^fated  as  part  of  a  community's  plan  for 
long-terfn  waste  dispwsal  solutions.  Like  Evans 
and  Fink,  the  people  at  BFI  realize  ttie  power- 
ful role ,  schools  can  play  in  addressing  the 
sdkj  wiste  issue  and  in  preparing  ttie  commu- 
nity to  pursue  alternative  forms  of  waste  dis- 
pel. This  is  why  BFI  estal}lished  ttie 
MOBIU$  cuniculum  as  a  resource  for  schools 
across  tie  country. 

The  solid  waste/recycling  outreach  program 
in  Zion  builds  upon  ttie  MOBIUS  curriculum  t>y 
providing  faculty  and  students  with  easy  ac- 
cess to  waste  services  experts,  materials,  and 
facilities,  and  aiding  in  the  development  of  stu- 
dent-mqnitored  activities  that  get  kids  excited 
about  recycling. 

Busirtess  working  hand-in-hand  with  tlie 
commufiity  is  wtiat  will  ultimately  altow  us  to 
solve  tie  burgeoning  solkj  waste  prot>lem.  I 
commeM  Principal  Evans,  Principal  Fink,  BFI, 
and  ottier  Zion  schools  that  are  incorporating 
solkj  waste  outreach  into  their  curriculums  for 
having  the  vision  to  move  forward  with  these 
meanin()ful  programs,  and  I  tiope  ttie  Zion 
school  programs  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
others  across  the  country. 
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20TH,  LUSO  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  HEAL  of  Massachuette.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  woukJ  like  to  take  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  ttie  Luso  Federal  Credit  Unk}n  whk:h  is  k>- 
cated  la  my  district  As  we  all  know,  the  New 
England  economy  ties  faced  some  diffrcult 
times  lately.  This  has  t>een  evklenced  t>y  ttie 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatton  take- 
over ol  ttie  Bank  of  New  England  and  ttie 
dosing  jot  credK  untons  in  Rtiode  Islarxj.  Dur- 
ing thepe  turtxjient  times,  ttie  Luso  Federal 
Credrt  Union  has  remained  strong  and  solkl. 
Today,  I  woukJ  like  to  commend  ttie  Luso  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unton  on  ttie  occaskm  of  ttieir  20th 
anniversary. 

The  urxierlying  ptiik>sophy  of  credit  unkxis 
is  "Peqple  helping  People. "  The  heart  of  ttie 
credit  unkxi  Is  ttie  menitiers  and  to  t>e  a  suc- 
cessful credit  unton  requires  instituttons  to  pro- 
vide services  ttiat  are  approriate  to  the  needs 
of  ttie  niembers.  Since  its  inception,  ttie  Luso 
Federal  Credit  Unkm  has  been  under  ttie  gukl- 
ance  df  ttie  dynamk:  leadership  of  Joseph 
Dias,  J^.  Mr.  Dias  has  been  ttie  presktent  of 
ttie  cretin  uraon  tor  20  years.  Mr.  Dias  has  es- 
tat)iish4d  a  credit  unton  ttiat  is  synonymous 
with  fkiancial  statiility,  profitability,  steady 
growth,  arxj  a  clear  future. 

Twe^  years  ago,  Mr.  Dias  kjentified  a 
need  f|  r  a  credit  unton  arxl  took  action.  When 
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ttie  Luso  Federal  Credit  Union  received  its 
Federal  charter,  it  began  with  seven  members 
and  $35  in  total  assets.  Now,  Luso  Credit 
Unton  is  prdud  to  announce  it  has  a  capital 
assets  raittoi  of  11.4  percent  The  Natkxial 
Credit  Unkin  Associatton  recommends  the 
ratk)  to  be  ground  8  or  9  percent.  In  additton, 
the  credit  urtkin  now  has  assets  totaling  over 
$18  million  and  2,436  members.  And  most  im- 
pressively, the  Luso  Federal  Credit  Union  has 
never  had  fdrectosure  on  a  mortgage. 

Credit  unions  are  financial  cooperatives  or- 
ganized by  people  with  a  common  twnd.  The 
Luso  Federal  Credit  Union  began  witti  mem- 
bers of  the  Germk)  Lusitano  Club  and  ttieir 
famiNes.  Over  the  years,  membership  has  ex- 
panded to  include  corrpanles  ttiat  are  menv 
tjers  of  the  Ludlow  Chamt>er  of  Commerce, 
town  of  Ludtow  employees,  and  other  associa- 
tkins  in  ttie  town.  This  common  twnd  tias  al- 
towed  ttie  credit  unkin  to  focus  on  ttie  needs 
of  the  indi>Muals  it  serves.  This  has  t>een 
done  primarily  l}y  encouraging  savings  and  of- 
fering sendees  at  a  low  or  no  fee  schedule. 

The  operatk)n  began  in  a  small  room  do- 
nated t>y  ttiB  Germk)  Lusitano  Club  and  the 
credit  union  was  open  for  three  evenings  a 
week  for  2  hours,  htow,  the  credit  union  is 
open  6  da]S  a  week  and  tias  a  variety  of 
hours  ttiat  pr^  convenient  for  ttie  members. 
The  credit  lAiton  provkJes  a  full  range  of  serv- 
k»s  such  a$  passtxxik  accounts,  ctiecking  ac- 
counts, certifk:ate  of  deposits,  loans  and  mis- 
cellaneous servces.  With  the  expansion  of 
servk^s  and  ttie  size  of  ttie  credit  union,  ttie 
credit  unkirl  has  never  skJetracked  from  its 
original  purpose  of  serving  Its  memtiers. 

Ttie  credit  unton  lias  tieen  supertily  man- 
aged Isy  its  imeuiager,  Noealla  E.  Boileau.  The 
Luso  Federal  Credit  Unk)n  has  tteen  fortunate 
to  have  a  dedk^ated  t)oard  of  diredors.  The 
members  of  ttie  tx>ard  are  Alfredo  Ribiero, 
Maria  F.  Gomes,  Mario  Cadiudio,  Albert 
Sousa,  Jo^uim  Palatino,  Armelin  Sak>k>, 
Joaquim  Costa,  and  William  Catxal. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  Luso  Federal  Credit 
Union  In  my  distrid  and  I  am  grateful  for  ttie 
services  it  offers  to  my  constituents.  I  woukJ 
like  to  congratulate  ttie  credit  unton  on  the  oc- 
caston  of  their  20th  anniversary.  I  wish  ttiem 
ttie  tiest  for  ttie  future  and  I  know  the  Luso 
Federal  Credit  Unton  will  remain  a  source  of 
statiility  during  ttiese  changing  times  in  ttie  fi- 
nancial seniles  industry. 


VICTOR  f  m  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  Mouse  of  representatives 
Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kirk  Powell, 
editor  of  Vn^  Hokten  Progress,  wrote  an  excel- 
lent editorisi  conceming  the  success  of  Amer- 
Kan  and  coalitkm  forces  in  ttie  recent  gulf  war. 
Mr.  Powell's  editorial  shoukt  tie  made  part  of 
ttiis  Record,  as  he  pays  tribute  to  our  troops. 

[From  tUe  Holden  Progress,  Mar.  7, 1991] 

ViCfORY  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF! 

(By  Kirk  Powell) 
The  Perdan  Gulf  War  is  over!  American 
and  coalitii  m  forces  tiave  won  a  stunning  vic- 
tory. 
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It  was  andoubtedly  the  best-planned  and 
most  professional  military  campai^  In  mod- 
em history.  And,  as  a  result,  thousands  of 
American  lives  were  saved. 

The  extensive  training  and  professionalism 
of  Americans  in  uniform  paid  dividends  f^ 
beyond  our  expectations. 

U.S.  Congressman  Ike  Skelton  (D-Mo.) 
says  there  were  three  major  factors  that  con- 
tributed to  American  military  success  in  the 
Gulf: 

First,  U.S.  war  colleges  and  staff  colleges 
trained  effective  leaders.  That  leadership, 
strategy  and  tactical  proficiency  paid  off  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

American  forces  were  prepared.  Nothing  is 
more  critical  to  success  than  readiness. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  a  highly  trained 
military  and  well-maintained  equipment. 

Finally,  up-to-date  military  technology 
swung  the  war  In  America's  favor.  High-tech 
weapons  are  costly  and  controversial,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  superior  U.S.  tech- 
nology like  precision-guided  missiles  and 
night  vision  devices  gave  our  forces  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  the  Iraqi  troope.  It 
worked  and  it  saved  thousands  of  American 
lives. 

"Our  pride  in  our  American  troope  will 
continue  long  past  their  victorious  return," 
Skelton  said.  "We  will  not  only  embrace 
them  when  they  come  home,  but  we  should 
honor  them  for  their  dedication  to  duty, 
their  stoutheartedness  in  adversity  and  their 
patriotism  toward  our  country  in  the  most 
frightening  hours." 

Skelton  says  because  of  those  brave  Ameri- 
cans, there  is  new  hojw  of  establishing  the 
rule  of  law  and  order  over  tyranny — a  peace- 
ful new  world  order. 

"We  owe  these  servicemen  and  women  our 
gratitude  and  the  civilized  world  owes  them 
Its  appreciation,"  Skelton  said.  "Our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  coast- 
guardsmen  have  been  true  to  the  values  that 
make  America  the  bastion  of  freedom." 

"We  look  forward  to  their  triumphant  re- 
turn," he  said,  "and  at  the  same  time  our 
hearts  go  out  to  those  families  who  suffered 
loss." 

We  couldn't  agree  more! 


INTRODUCTION  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  1£0N  L  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  Itiat  would  designate  Decenv 
Ijer  1-7,  1991,  and  Noverrtaer  1&-21,  1992, 
as  Geography  Awareness  Week.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  once  again  be  joined  by  my  good 
friends  and  esteemed  colleagues,  Mr.  Kiloee 
and  Mr.  Green,  in  introducing  this  resolution 
for  the  fifth  arxj  sixth  consecutive  years.  I  am 
horiored  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
labon  arxl  to  be  a  part  of  increasing  aware- 
ness on  the  subiect  of  geography  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools. 

The  designations  of  Geography  Awareness 
Week  over  the  past  4  years  have  highighled 
the  importance  of  geography.  However,  much 
nwre  work  needs  to  be  done  to  address  stu- 
dent illiteracy  in  this  subiect  matter,  especially 
in  light  of  all  ttw  changes  taking  place  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  wortd 
events  have  a  significant  impact,  not  just  on 
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the  physical  geography  of  our  gtobe.  but  also 
in  terms  of  econorrtc  and  national  security  inv 
plicatkxis. 

In  a  recent  study  done  in  1988,  Americans 
aged  18-24  ranked  last  in  an  international 
comparison  of  geography  knowledge,  and 
American  adults  of  all  ages  scored  among  the 
bottom  third.  One  in  four  Americans  surveyed 
canrvjt  ktentify  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  arxl  3  in  4  couW  not  k>cate  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  a  map. 

Geography  illiteracy  puts  the  United  States 
at  a  significant  disadvantage  and  weakens  our 
ability  to  remain  a  natkxi  with  woridwide  n- 
volvements  and  aspirations.  Continued  igno- 
rance of  worid  geography  will  severely  hinder 
us  in  competing  and  participating  effectively  in 
the  international  marketplace.  Indeed,  as  a  na- 
tion with  gk>bal  influence  and  responsit)ilities, 
we  must  possess  an  understanding  of  other 
lands  and  cultures  of  the  wortd. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Geography  Awareness 
Week  will  again  emphasize  the  importance  of 
geographk;  literacy  so  that  our  students  can 
effectively  compete  in  gk)bal  markets  and 
meet  global  challenges.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  show  their  support  for  this  legislation  and 
beconoe  a  cosponsor.  This  resolution  will  focus 
national  attention  on  Vne  integral  role  tfiat  the 
knowledge  of  wortd  geography  plays  in  pre- 
paring our  citizens  for  the  future  of  our  irv 
creasingly  interdependent  worid.  Thank  you. 

The  text  of  the  resokjtion  is  as  folkMvs: 
H.J.  Res.  — 

Whereas  geography  is  the  study  of  people 
and  their  planet,  offering  a  framework  for 
understanding  ourselves,  our  interdepend- 
ence with  other  i)eoples,  our  relationship  to 
the  Earth,  and  world  events; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  both  world- 
wide Involvement  and  influence  that  demand 
an  understanding  of  geography,  different  cul- 
tures, and  foreign  languages; 

Whereas  the  credibility  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy  largely  depends  on  the  support  of 
a  geographically  Informed  public,  a  public 
which  understands  both  the  locations  and 
the  significance  of  historic  changes  occur- 
ring around  the  globe  and  their  Impact  on 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  an  Ignorance  of  geography,  dif- 
ferent cultures,  and  foreign  languages  places 
the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage  with  re- 
spect to  other  nations  in  matters  of  business, 
politics,  the  environment,  and  global  events; 

Whereas,  although  geography  as  a  distinct 
discipline  has  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
curricula  of  schools  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  still  being  taught  as  a  basic  subject  in 
other  nations,  including  the  United  King- 
dom. Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  our  Nation's  governors,  in  their 
National  Goals  for  Education,  explicitly 
identified  geography  as  one  of  five  subjects 
in  which  American  students  should  dem- 
onstrate competency; 

Whereas  a  perspective  in  geography  offers 
a  critically  needed  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  human  activity  and  the 
condition  of  our  planet  in  this  time  of  in- 
creasing environmental  iHt>blems; 

Whereas  the  first  federally  funded  National 
Assessment  of  Eklucational  Progress  revealed 
a  "disturbing  geography  knowledge  gap" 
among  12th  graders:  58  percent  could  locate 
Jerusalem  on  a  regional  map,  but  only  36 
percent  knew  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  bounded 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 

Whereas  in  a  1988  Gallup  Poll.  75  percent  of 
those  surveyed  could  not  locate  the  Persian 
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Gulf  on  a  map.  and  fewer  than  half  of  those 
surveyed  could  name  Asia  as  the  place  that 
Christopher  Columbus  was  hoping  to  reach 
when  he  discovered  the  New  World; 

Whereas  that  1988  Gallup  poll  also  pro- 
jected that  24,000.000  Americans  could  not 
identify  the  United  States  on  a  map  of  the 
world,  58,000,000  Americans  could  not  tell  di- 
rection on  a  map.  and  105.000.000  Americans 
did  not  know  the  population  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  geography  is  more  than  the  study 
of  map  identification.  State  capitals,  and 
country  names.  Iwt  geography  also  gives 
meaning  to  location  and  establishes  a  con- 
text for  understanding  the  connections 
among  peoples,  places,  and  events; 

Whereas  the  success  of  a  democracy  relies 
heavily  upon  an  educated  citisenry  whose 
members  are  aware  of  both  their  influence 
on  and  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  national  attention  must  be  fo- 
cused on  the  integral  role  that  a  knowledge 
of  world  geography  plays  in  preparing  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  assume  a  re- 
sponsible role  in  the  future  of  an  increas- 
ingly Interconnected  and  interdependent 
world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
December  1.  1991.  and  the  week  beginning 
Novemt>er  15.  1992.  are  each  designat«d  as 
"Geography  Awareness  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


FEMA  IN  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 
Wednesday.  March,  20. 1991 

Mr.  de  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  make  remarks  today  to  commend 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agertcy. 
its  staff,  and  partKularty  three  of  its  officials, 
Grant  Petersen,  Steve  Singer,  and  GeraM 
Connolly,  for  tfieir  exetrplary  job  assisting  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  recover  from 
the  ravages  and  the  horrors  of  Hurricane 
Hugo. 

FEMA  ctosed  its  offices  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
last  week  after  nearly  a  year  and  a  haH  of 
wort(  that  literally  rebuilt  the  Virgin  Islands,  es- 
pecially the  island  of  SL  Croix.  It  is  ttling  that 
we  take  a  few  nxMnents  to  acknowledge  the 
herculean  task  FEMA  performed. 

Hurricane  Hugo  was,  without  doubt,  the 
worst  natural  disaster  to  hit  an  American  com- 
munity in  more  ttian  a  generation. 

Winds  blew  in  excess  of  150  rntes  per  hour 
for  nearly  12  hours.  Gusts  to  over  200  miles 
per  hour  tore  roofs  from  buiUings,  leveled 
even  reinforced  concrete  structures,  toppled 
trees  arxl  stripped  leaves,  downed  utiMy  lines 
and  poles,  crushed  huge  10  mWton  gaNon  fuel 
storage  tanks,  and  left  a  community  of 
110.000  people  in  a  state  of  dobeKef  and 
shock. 

IncredUy,  only  three  lives  were  tost  But  the 
damage  to  property  was  catastrophic.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  buikings  on  SL  Croix  suffsred 
damage;  75  percent  were  destroyed. 
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Within  36  hours  o(  the  passing  of  the  storm. 
I  traveled  aboard  the  first  flight  to  land  on  St 
Croix,  a  C-131  commandeered  by  Grant  Pe- 
lersea  FEMA's  Associate  Director  for  State 
and  Local  Support  Programs.  Lt  Gov.  Derek 
Hodge  was  with  us.  When  we  arrived  we 
found  a  community  with  no  electricity,  no 
water,  no  food,  no  telephones,  and  almost  no 
shelter.  Entire  neighborhoods  were  leveled. 
Stunned  residents  warxlered  the  streets.  The 
island  looked  as  ttxxjgh  It  had  been  hit  t>y  an 
atomic  blast 

Just  2  hours  after  our  arrival,  FEMA  estab- 
ished  the  first  communications  link  with  ttie 
outside  world.  From  that  point  on,  help  was  on 
the  way. 

For  the  r>ext  year  and  a  half,  FEMA  directed 
a  recovery  that  was  to  total  more  than  half  a 
biKon  dollars.  It  included  family  grants,  hous- 
ing programs,  crisis  counseling,  arxJ  public 
agency  grants.  It  involved  partidpatkxi  from 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  JustKe,  State, 
and  Educatkm,  the  Environnientai  Protection 
Agency,  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  others.  Wlile  it 
was  the  combined  assistance  of  all  of  these 
Federal  agencies  as  weN  as  the  Virgin  Islands 
government,  it  was  FEMA  tfiat  coordinated  it 
al.  and  made  it  wortc 

ArxJ  more  than  just  ttie  agerx:ies,  it  was  ttie 
ouistarKfng  work  of  many,  many  people  who 
contributed  to  the  Virgin  Islands'  recovery. 

First  and  foremost  Grant  Peterson.  His 
leadership,  his  advocacy,  his  appreciation  for 
the  enormity  of  the  tragedy  ttiat  struck  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  in  large  part  made  the  FEMA  re- 
covery as  fast  and  far  reaching  as  it  was. 

Steve  Singer  and  GeraM  Cormolly,  Federal 
Coordinating  Officers  at  FEMA,  were  the  on- 
the-scene  professwnals  who  ensured  ttiat  the 
job  that  needed  to  tie  done  was  done,  and 
done  with  sertsitivity  to  Virgin  Islands  ways. 

I  have  made  statements  to  the  House  Publk; 
Works  Subcommitlee  on  Investigatkxis  and 
Oversight  suggesting  ways  tfiat  FEMA  re- 
sponse to  a  natural  disaster  of  the  proportions 
of  Hurricane  Hugo  can  be  strengthened. 
These  came  as  a  dvect  result  of  my  on-the- 
scene  observatwns  and  my  extensive  work 
wrilh  FEMA  since  September  18,  1989.  FEMA 
did  an  excetont  job  and  shouM  be  empowered 
to  do  more.  For  in  the  aftermath  of  a  disaster 
of  Hugo-tike  proportions,  every  minute  counts 
for  both  victims  and  response  agencies. 

I  cannot  say  erwugh  about  ttie  job  FEMA 
dkt  and  for  ttie  extraordnary  ability  and  conv 
mitmenl  of  people  like  Grant  Peterson,  Steve 
Singer,  and  GeraW  Connolly.  On  behalf  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  again, 
especially  tor  those  on  St  Croix,  I  say,  thank 
you  for  a  job  wefl  done. 


NEW  JERSEY  PRTOE  HONOR  ROLL: 
SELF-HELP  CLEARINGHOUSE 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GAIIX) 

or  NSW  JBRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speitor.  10  ye»s  ago,  a 
group  of  dadKated  indwiduals  under  the  <frec- 
tion  of  E(»mrd  Madara  klentified  a  real  human 
need  in  Moriis  Couity,  Hi,  and  their  effort  to 
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solve  a  tocal  problem  has  resulted  in  the  cre- 
ation }f  a  nattonal  resource. 

Working  within  tfie  health  care  professton, 
Ed  and  his  coworkers  came  in  daily  contact 
with  [people  who  dkl  not  know  where  to  turn 
during  times  of  trauma  in  their  lives. 

In  an  effort  to  guide  people  with  special 
needs  to  the  best  source  of  help  and  comfort 
for  them,  the  founders  of  ttie  Self-help  Clear- 
inghouse of  St  Clares-Riverside  Medk:al  Cen- 
ter compiled  a  list  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
of  some  two  dozen  self-help  organizatkxis  as 
a  senrk^e  to  medial  center  patients. 

As  the  list  was  circulated,  it  grew  to  include 
70  groups  and  was  put>lished,  under  a  cor- 
porate grant,  as  the  first  self-help  directory  in 
^4ew  Jersey. 

To^y,  the  American  Self-Help  Clearing- 
house Is  still  associated  with  the  medical  cen- 
ter, but  it  is  now  national  in  scope,  helping 
people  to  find  mutual  akJ  and  support  groups 
for  pfoblems  ranging  from  addtottons  to  dis- 
abilities, from  illness  to  bereavement. 

Thip  nrxxlel  program  has  a  long  list  of  firsts 
to  its  credit — ttie  first  clearinghouse  to  be  com- 
puterized, ttie  first  to  provkle  statewkle  serv- 
ice, tie  first  to  add  a  toll-free  number. 

Its  computer  software  program.  Mutual  Aid 
Self-Help  Network  [MASHnet],  devetoped  by 
the  medical  center's  research  and  evaluatton 
depa^ment,  is  used  by  15  other  clearing- 
in  ttie  United  States  and  Canada. 

Th4  clearinghouse  staff  memt^ers  and  vol- 
unteers provkle  informatton  on  literally  thou- 
free,  member-run  groups  to  tens  of 
of  callers  a  year,  and  wtien  there  is 
a  ne4d  not  currently  being  met  t>y  an  existing 
self-tielp  organization,  ttie  clearinghouse  will 
help  to  estatilish  new  ones — more  ttian  580 
new  groups  so  far. 

Th^  Self-Help  Sourcebook,  published  by  the 
dearfigfxxise,  describes  more  than  600  na- 
ttonal  and  model  setf-tielp  groups  and  lists 
tocal  and  regtonal  clearinghouses,  helplines, 
and  nesources  for  rare  disorders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occaston  of  the  organi- 
zattoA's  10th  anniversary,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  ptoneering  efforts  of  Edward 
Madara  arxJ  ttie  staff  of  ttie  American  Self- 
Help  Clearinghouse,  St  Clares-Riverside  Med- 
k^  Center  and,  most  especially,  all  of  the  vol- 
unteers wfio  have  built  this  network  of  self- 
help  and  who  keep  it  running  effectively  for 
the  benefit  of  all  indivkjuals  who  need  help 
and  I  onsolatton. 


rRroUTE  TO  POLICE  OFFICER 
ALAN  C.  HALL 


HON.  JOAN  KEIIY  HORN 

OF  MISSOURI 
If  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

KM.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribul  9  to  a  man  wfio  served  ttie  people  oil 
FtoriAsant  MO,  as  a  polk»  offtoer.  Alan  C. 
HaH  nad  a  very  detinguished  career,  receiving 
comtiendattons  from  the  Ftorissant  Poltoe 
Chief  on  at  least  three  occastons  in  his  5^A 
yeart  on  the  force. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  was  28  years  oW,  shared  his 
comeiitment  to  law  enforcement  with  his  fa- 
ttier.lwfK)  is  a  retired  St  Louis  city  patrolman. 
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and  his  t^o  brothers  who  are  both  poltoe  offi- 
cers. Thoie  who  worked  with  and  knew  Offi- 
cer Hall  hekJ  him  in  very  high  esteem.  His  un- 
timely defth  has  sfiocked  and  saddened  our 
communitr. 
I  extern  my  deepest  sympatfiy  to  his  family. 


D  CREASE  CHARITABLE 
DEDUC  ["IONS  IN  AUTOMOBILE  USE 


HON.  inOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislatkxi  to  support  the  efforts  of 
people  wito  volunteer  ttieir  time  in  a  ctiaritatiie 
manner,  liot  for  recognitton,  but  for  the  greater 
good  of  9l.  We  must  recognize  that  in  recent 
years,  greater  numbers  of  indivkjuals  have 
volunteered  tfieir  servtoes  to  help  carry  out  ttie 
exempt-ptirpose  activities  of  charitable  organi- 
zattons,  such  as  Scouting  and  ottier  youth  ac- 
tivities, prpvkling  meals  to  ttie  homeless  or  el- 
derty,  et  Vetera  In  many  instances,  these  vof- 
unteers  irtour  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses  in 
rendering  servnes  to  charities,  such  as  wfiere 
an  indivkljal  uses  his  or  her  own  car  in  deliv- 
ering meals  to  the  homeless  or  etoeriy  on  be- 
half of  a  ctiarity,  and  is  not  reimt>ursed  for  use 
of  the  car  for  this  purpose. 

To  support  ttie  efforts  of  tfiese  votonteers, 
wfio  do  not  receive  any  cfiaritable  deductton 
tor  tfie  value  of  ttieir  contributed  servnes,  I  be- 
lieve ttiai  the  standard  mileage  rate  altowed 
for  computation  of  ttie  ctiaritat}le  deductton  for 
use  of  a  passenger  automobile  in  provkling 
services  to  a  charity  sIXHJkl  be  increased  to  12 
cents  per  mile  in  order  to  take  into  account 
addittonal  out-of-pocket  costs  of  operatton. 

As  cfifairman  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Human  3ervKes  of  tfie  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  l^ve  seen  countless  examples  of  so- 
cial service  programs  for  otoer  Americans 
wfuch  coukj  not  functton  wittiout  ttie  voluntary 
support  of  sentor  citizens.  Many  of  ttiese  peo- 
ple use  their  cars  to  give  friends  and  neigfi- 
bors  ride^  to  hospitals,  to  go  to  senior  centers, 
or  meal  orograms  wfiere  ttiey  volunteer  their 
services.  I  Otfiers  volunteer  ttieir  time  to  visit 
frail  eklefy  people  wfw  are  unabte  to  leave 
their  hor^.  Tfiis  cofrpanonship  is  some- 
times thej  only  contact  the  frail  indivklual  has 
with  tfie  butskle  workl.  I  can  assure  you  tttat 
tfiese  volunteers  are  not  in  it  for  ttie  money, 
ttiey  give  freely  of  their  time.  It  seems  only  fair 
that  tfieyj  are  compensated  for  tfie  wear  and 
tear  on  jheir  vehides.  Eartier  this  year  the 
sutxximnlittee  heW  a  hearing  on  transportatton 
servtoes  for  tfie  efoerty  and  in  tfie  course  of 
ttiat  heaifng  it  became  abundantly  dear  tfiat 
transportatton  is  a  vital  link  to  assure  tfiat  peo- 
ple receive  servtoes  to  wfich  they  are  entitled. 
Ttiis  bill  ii  a  step  in  the  rigfit  direction. 
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HON.  DOUG  BEREUHR 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Menrtwr 
starxls  in  recognitkxi  of  the  great  State  of  Ne- 
braska whwh  today  is  celebrating  its  tto.  1  in- 
dustry—agriculture. 

This  Member  woukj  like  to  recognize  ttie 
tremendous  work  the  farm  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation  do  in  feeding  not  only  ttie  people 
of  our  own  country,  but  millions  of  others  in 
countries  ttiroughout  the  worM.  As  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  this  Mem- 
ber is  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  country  takes 
the  lead  in  alleviating  the  woddwkJe  problem 
of  hunger.  As  America's  farmers  take  to  ttie 
fiekfe  ttiis  spring  we  owe  ttiem  a  great  deal  of 
thanks. 

This  Member  woukJ  also  like  to  proudly  de- 
clare that  Netvaska  has  finally  vyon  a  natkxial 
championship.  This  time  it  was  won  not  t>y  ttie 
Comhuskers,  but  by  the  cattlemen  and  beef 
producers  of  Nebraska.  On  March  1,  the 
USDA  announced  that  Nebraska  was  No.  1  on 
their  cattle-on-feed  survey  with  feedk>t  inven- 
tories of  2.37  millk)n  head.  We  not  only  lead 
ttie  Natkxi  t>y  150,000  head,  we  also  set  a 
new  State  record  eclipsing  the  oW  mark  by 
20,000.  Spurred  by  increased  domestk;  con- 
sumptnn  and  a  growing  foreign  export  mailcet, 
consumers  worldwide  recognized  that  "Ne- 
braska Beef  is  Besti"  This  Member  invites  his 
colleagues  to  examine  the  foHowing  article 
from  the  March  19,  1991,  editk>n  of  the 
Omaha  WorW  HeraW  whk:h  refers  to  the  re- 
cent USDA  announcement. 

This  Member  woukJ  like  to  extend  condo- 
lences to  our  friends  from  ttie  State  of  Texas 
as  ttiey  have  k>st  ttieir  title  with  a  respectatile 
second  place  finish.  The  State  of  Nebraska, 
once  commonly  referred  to  as  "Ttie  Beef 
State,"  can  now  proudly  wear  ttiat  title  again. 
On  ttiis  Agriculture  Day,  celetxate  by  having 
a  good  steak  from  the  great  State  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Nebraska  Scores  First  in  Fed  Cattle 

Nebraska  feedlots  continued  to  liold  a 
record  lilgh  number  of  cattle,  both  for  tlie 
state  and  the  nation,  earlier  this  month. 

The  March  1  USDA  cattle-on-feed  survey, 
released  Monday  afternoon,  showed  that  Ne- 
braska had  2.37  million  head  on  feed. 

Nebraska  had  the  most  cattle  in  feedlots 
among  the  seven  states  that  account  for 
about  75  percent  of  all  cattle  fed  for  slaugher 
In  the  United  States. 

The  2.37  million  figure— the  Ck)mhu8ker 
state's  largest  total  for  any  month  on 
record,  according  to  the  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural Sutlstics  Service— eclipeed  the  pre- 
vious record.  2.35  million  head  recorded  Feb. 
1. 

Texas  was  runner-up  in  the  on-feed  cat- 
egory with  2.22  million  head,  followed  by 
Kansas,  1.74  million;  Iowa,  1.07  million;  Colo- 
rado, 920.000;  California,  435,000;  and  Arizona, 
219,000. 

Overall,  the  seven-state  total  was  8.974  mil- 
lion, up  8  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  the 
largest  seven-states  March  total  since  1974. 

Nebraska  also  led  the  placements  category, 
starting  440,000  on  feed  during  February,  up 
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10  percent  fit)m  last  year  but  4  percent  l>elow 
two  years  ago. 

Iowa's  on-feed  number.  107  million  as  of 
March  1,  was  up  6  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Placements.  115.000,  were  unchanged  from  a 
year  ago. 

The  seven-sute  total  placements  of  1.465 
million  head  were  up  6  percent  from  a  year 
ago  but  9  percent  l>elow  two  years  ago. 

Observers  said  the  placement  total  was 
larger  than  what  the  trade  had  expected. 

Marketings  of  fed  cattle  in  February  to- 
taled 1.481  million  head,  down  1  percent  from 
a  year  ago  and  down  3  percent  Crom  two 
years  ago. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
LIBERTYVILLE       HIGH 
WILDCATS 


TO 
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HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouW 
like  to  congratulate  the  Libertyville  High 
School  Boys  Basketball  Team  for  their  fourth 
place  finish  in  the  Illinois  High  School  Associa- 
tkxi  Baskett>all  Tournament  ttiat  was  hekf  ttits 
past  weekend  in  Champaign,  IL  The  team's 
head  coach  is  Max  Sanders  and  assistant 
coaches,  Andy  Bitta,  Julian  Emanuelson,  and 
Jim  Goodman  played  a  solkl  sctiedule  in  ttie 
tough  North  Suburtian  Conference  and  had  a 
final  record  of  25  wins  against  8  kisses. 

Ttie  team  members  were:  Jon  and  Andy 
Bauer,  Matt  Williams,  Brian  Davis.  John 
Cimardi,  Chris  Majeri,  Matt  Sriver,  Matt 
Kosowski,  Darren  Cohen,  John  Garwal,  Frank 
Walter,  Zac  Adams,  Scott  Keegan,  and  Gregg 
Wheeler. 

The  Libertyville  team  is  only  the  second 
team  from  Lake  County  to  reach  ttie  final  four 
in  Illinois  t)askett>all  history  and  competed  in 
the  tournament  for  ttie  first  time  in  their  75- 
year  history.  While  Libertyvine  tost  to  the  even- 
tual State  champion.  Proviso  East,  which  had 
been  highly  rated  in  both  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion, they  played  an  excellent  game  that  will 
king  be  remembered.  In  ttie  consolation  game, 
Ubertyville  came  within  only  2  points  of  cap- 
turing third  place. 

While  commending  the  team  in  athletes,  it 
is  also  important  to  note  that  Ubertyville  High 
School  is  a  leader  in  academics  in  my  d^tricL 
The  Department  of  Education  has  recognized 
Ubertyville  as  a  "Drug  Free  School"  and  the 
school  is  currently  in  competilion  for  ttie  pres- 
tigkxjs  Excellence  in  Education  Award  that  will 
tie  arwxxjnced  later  ttiis  year. 

Whether  it  is  sports  or  academics, 
Ubertyville  High  School  is  to  be  commended 
for  ttieir  commitment  to  educating  the  young 
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people  of  our  area.  The  10th  Congressional 
District  is  very  proud  of  the  WikJcats  »id  aN  of 
the  students  and  faculty  of  LibertyvMe  High 
School. 


SPRINGFIELD  CENTRAL  "BESTS" 
EVERETT  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  BASKETBALL  TITLE 

HON.  RldJA^  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouW  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Central  High  School  from  SpringfieW,  MA, 
on  their  impressive  vKtory  in  ttie  iMlassactiu- 
setts  Division  I  State  Boys  Baskettiall  Cham- 
pionsttip. 

The  Central  High  GoWen  Eagles  overcame 
a  scrappy  Everett,  MA.  team  on  Saturday 
March  16.  1991.  to  win  the  championship  70- 
51,  and  ttiereby  culminate  a  season  In  wtiich 
they  finished  with  a  25-0  record.  The  victory 
marks  ttie  second  State  chan^iionstif}  for 
Central  High  and  Coach  Howie  Bums  since 
Central  began  competing  in  ttie  toumey  in 
1987. 

Central  was  led  by  First  Team  Parade  High- 
Sctiool  All-American  Travis  Best,  wwtio  finished 
with  22  points  despite  being  ttie  subject  of 
box-and-one  defense.  Best,  who  wil  attend 
Georgia  Tech  next  fal.  led  Central  to  a  69-4 
record  during  his  3  years  at  the  school.  In- 
cluded In  his  list  of  accomplishments  was  an 
81  -point  outtxirst  earlier  In  the  season. 

Also  contritKJting  to  the  balanced  Central  ef- 
fort were  Fred  Smith  who  scored  16  points, 
Desi  Jackson  wtio  scored  9  points,  puled 
down  10  rebounds,  and  bkx*ed  7  shots,  and 
Edgar  Padilla  who  scored  9  points,  and  con- 
tributed 5  steals  and  4  assists. 

The  indivklual  efforts  notwittistanding.  Cen- 
tral's unbeaten  season  and  the  State  cham- 
pionship was  the  result  of  a  total  team  effort. 
Ottier  players  contributing  ttiroughout  ttie  seei- 
son  were  Ahmad  Sharif.  James  Price,  Gary 
Gauthler,  Moses  Makkiya,  Luis  Sierra,  Rudy 
Smith,  Anttiony  Boyd,  John  Daughtry,  Paii 
Gosselin,  and  Anthony  Wallace.  In  additkxi  to 
Coach  Bums,  assistant  coaches  Jeffrey 
Messer  and  Wiford  "Ctiamp"  Godboit.  and 
manager  Abratiam  Makkiya  guded  Central 
ttirougtiout  the  sctiool  year. 

I  think  the  entire  school  and  community  has 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  Central  GoMen  Ea- 
gles, and  I  wouM  Ike  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  a  job  well  done. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DEXTER  SLAGLE 

HON.  IK«ELTON        , 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1991 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  ttiat  a  detinguistied  career  in 
public  service  is  coming  to  an  end  in  my  d»- 
tricL 

Dexter  Slagle,  the  dean  of  the  Versaiaes 
City  Council  is  retiring  after  having  sen/ed  ttie 
community  in  that  capacity  for  20  years. 
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Councilman  Slagie  is  a  graduate  of  Central 
Mettxxist  Colege  in  Fayette,  MO,  and  moved 
to  Versailles  wilti  his  wife  Joan  in  1954.  They 
raised  two  daughters  in  Versailles,  Wendy, 
who  is  now  Mrs.  Wiliam  Sheehan;  and  Amy, 
who  wiH  graduate  this  spring  from  ttie  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  Mednal  School. 

Mr.  Single  was  elected  to  ttie  city  council  in 
1971  and  has  served  continuously  on  that 
board  for  the  past  20  years.  He  sen/ed  in  the 
terms  of  four  mayors.  Wiliam  Caine,  James 
Scrivner,  Milo  Salyer,  and  Charles  Pryor. 

As  a  councilman,  Slagto  is  credited  with  pro- 
vidMig  invaluabie  assistance  to  ttie  community. 
He  is  the  owner  of  Siagle  Surveying  Co..  and 
has  used  his  expertise  to  the  community's 
benefit  repeatedly. 

He  is  a  member  of  ttie  Versailles  United 
Melhodtet  Church  and  of  the  Rolling  Hills 
Country  Club,  wtiere  his  friends  expect  to  find 
him  using  his  newly  found  spare  time  pursuing 
his  interest  in  golfing. 

H  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  use  this  vetiicle  to 
note  his  20  years  of  public  sen/ice  and  to  join 
his  community  and  ttiose  wtio  served  with  him 
in  thanking  him. 


i 
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of  ouf  environment  and  ttie  need  for  the  pro- 
tectiofi  and  conservation  of  our  natural  worv 
ders.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  horv 
oring  ttie  monarch  by  cosponsoring  my  resolu- 
tion t^  designate  ttie  monarch  as  our  r>ational 
insect. 
A  cppy  of  ttie  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  RBS.  — 


RESOLUTION  TO  DESIGNATE  MON- 
ARCH BXJTTERPLY  AS  THE  NA- 
TIONAL INSECT 


HON.  HON  L  PANETTA 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 

lulr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  House  joint  resolutkxi  designating 
ttie  monarch  butterfly  as  our  national  insect 

Ttie  maiestk;  monarch  butterfly  is  indeed  ttie 
"monarch"  of  aN  insects  and  worthy  of  special 
acknowledgment  Insects  play  a  crucial,  yet 
often  uncetebraled,  rote  in  maintaining  ttie  ec- 
ological balance  of  our  planet  Unfortunately, 
excessive  tiuman  intrusion  into  ttie  envirorv 
ment  tias  threatened  ttie  existence  of  many 
species  of  insects.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
monarch  butterfly. 

The  monarch  butterfly,  native  to  North 
America,  tias  inhabited  ttiis  conttnent  for  over 
1.000  years,  king  befc>re  ttie  Europeans  ever 
set  fool  on  htorth  American  soil.  Ttie  monarch 
has  been  abto  to  survive  ttiis  millennium 
through  its  uni^je  abiity  to  sequester  ttie  poi- 
son from  its  host  plant,  the  miinveed,  thus 
making  ttw  monarch  toxK  to  its  predators. 
Traginly,  ttie  urbanization  of  AmerKa  has  re- 
suNed  in  a  great  reductnn  of  ttie  milcweed 
host  plant,  as  weH  as  a  reductkxi  of  the 
groves  of  trees  ttie  monarch  overwinters  upon 
in  Caifomia  and  MexKO.  At  one  time  this  k}ss 
of  tnbitat  ttveatened  ttie  very  existence  of  the 


breas  tlie  monarcli  butterfly,  native  to 
NortK  America,  Is  found  throughout  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  monarch  Is  a  unique  rei>- 
resenfcative  of  over  600  species  of  butterflies 
and  nearly  90,000  other  Insects  that  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  natural  heritage  of  the 
Unlt«d  States: 

Whereas  the  great  numbers  and  diversity 
of  Insects  play  a  vital  role  in  the  dally  lives 
and  ecology  of  the  environment: 

Whpreas  the  population  of  monarchs  is  de- 
clining under  pressure  from  urbanization  and 
loss  if  habitat  wtilch  results  in  the  reduction 
of  Ithe  host  plant  (milkweed)  and 
overwintering  groves  of  trees  in  California 
and  llexico; 

Whiereas  conservation  efforts  are  underway 
in  b^th  California  and  Mexico  to  maintain 
thes«  overwintering  sites: 

Wllereas  Pacific  Grove.  California,  holds  an 
anniml  festival  celebrating  the  return  of  the 
mon^rctis  to  overwinter  until  spring  when 
the  iionarcha  begin  a  northward  flight:  and 

Wliereas  the  monarchs  enhance  the  beauty 
of  tile  environment  and  signals  the  need  for 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  natural 
won4ers:Now,  therefore,  t>e  it 

Halved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reseiUatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  monarch  butter- 
fly it  designated  and  adopted  as  the  national 
InseOt  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  declare 
such  fact  by  proclamation. 


Despite  the  ir*usion  of  humans  on  its  serv- 
silive  envinxvnent.  the  enduring  monarch  con- 
inuas  to  ftourish  and  returns  triumphantty 
•very  year  to  ite  owerwimaring  sites  in  the 
central  Caitomia  coaat.  pailicuterty  in  Pacific 
Grove.  CA.  Each  fal  mOkms  of  monarch  but- 
terfies  return  to  the  towns  of  Pacific  Grove, 
Capitola.  and  others,  where  they  are  greeted 
by  annual  festivals  and  parades  heki  In  honor 
of  tfteir  return. 

I  beiave  ttie  monarch  butterfly  stands  as  an 
important  reminder  to  al  of  us  of  the  beauty 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  EDWARD 
WILMOTH  BLYDEN 


March  20,  1991 

daugrhteis  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  obtalp  higher  education.  He  knows 
that  thl^  is  no  greater  gift  that  a  par- 
ent can  I  Ive. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  sa- 
lute Edward  Wllmoth  Blyden  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  50th  anniversary  with  the 
Immigrajtion  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

tOF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  March  20. 1991S9920 

Mk-.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proad  to  make  a  statement  today  in 
praise  of  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Viriin  Islands  community,  Edward 
Willnoth  Blyden,  who  has  just  cele- 
braied  50  years  of  service  with  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 

E$  Blyden  has  served  this  agency  and 
this  Nation  longer  than  any  other  ac- 
tive INS  employee,  t)eginning  in  1941  at 
the  age  of  16  as  a  messenger.  After 
military  service  In  World  War  n,  he  re- 
turned to  INS  and  later  was  promoted 
to  olerk  and,  in  1972,  to  the  position  of 
immigration  inspector. 

His  years  of  unstinting  service  and 
his  rise  through  the  ranks  stand  as  an 
excellent  example  for  young  Virgin  la- 
landers  to  follow.  Ed  Blyden  has  proven 
the  worth  of  the  old-time  values  of 
hard  work,  integrity,  and  dedication. 

i^  has  been  married  to  Victorlne 
Blylden  for  30  years.  He  is  the  father  of 
21  children,  whose  lives  have  been  en- 
riched l>ecause  Ed  Blyden  worked  those 
50  ^ears  to  ensure  that  his  sons  and 


NEW  J]  aiSEY  PRIDE  HONOR  ROLL: 
LOUl  IE  AND  WILLIAM  EASTON 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GAUO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  G^LLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  community 
newspap^  has  been  ttie  t>ackbone  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government  since  ttie 
founding  of  the  Nation. 

WlttKXJt  this  kxal  source  of  news  and  the 
coverage  of  civk:  events,  a  community  cannot 
sunrive  a$  a  recognizatite  unit. 

Community  journalism  provides  ttie  glue  ttiat 
hoUs  groups  of  indivkluals  together  t>y  giving 
ttiem  a  cbmmon  reference  point  and  an  ave- 
nue to  datate  arxj  discuss  ttie  problems  ttiey 
must  solve  togettier. 

Ttie  true  reward  for  ttiose  who  produce 
ttiese  netfvspapers  lies  in  ttie  knowledge  ttiat 
they  arejprovkiing  ttie  essential  links  among 
people — ihey  are  ttie  cornerstone  of  ttie  com- 
munity. 

Owning  and  operating  a  comnrHjnity  news- 
paper Is  also  a  life  consuming  experience, 
wtiich  requires  k>ng  hours  and  ttie  ability  to 
keep  many  projects  moving  forward  simulta- 
neously.' 

In  ttie  communities  of  souttieastem  Morris 
County,  NJ,  including  Madeon,  Chattiam,  and 
Fk>rtiam  Park,  ttie  keepers  of  ttie  community 
conscience  since  1973  will  be  tionored  for 
ttieir  det^Kation  to  ttie  highest  principles  of 
communly  journalism. 

Louise  and  William  Easton,  wtio  recently  de- 
ckled to  step  back  from  this  demanding  avo- 
cation as  putilistiers  of  ttie  Eagle-Courier 
win  t>e  honored  on  April  24  with 
ttie  Chatntjer  of  Commerce's  Distinguistied 
Service  Award. 

Over  fie  years,  ttie  newspapers  ttiat  ttiey 
put)lishef  were  honored  with  countless  awards 
t>y  ttie  N0W  Jersey  Press  AssociatkKi.  In  1979, 
Louise's  strong  commitment  to  quality  commu- 
nity journalism  earned  tier  special  recognitton 
from  ttie  Nattonal  Newspaper  Association  for 
her  editorial  accomplishments  and  distirv 
guished  servne  to  ttie  community. 

Louisei  and  Bin  have  been  tireless  contribu- 
tors to  corTwnunity  improvement  efforts,  sup- 
porting (pwntown  revitaUzation  and  ottier  civic 
activities^  Togettier,  ttiey  founded  ttie  annual 
Ctwistm^s  walk,  wtiich  has  grown  into  the 
downtown  Christmas  parade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  coUeagues  to  recog- 
nize ttie  I  important  conlribultons  of  Louise  and 
Wiliam  ^ston,  put)istiers  of  ttie  Eagle-Cou- 
nu  newispapers  from  1979  to  1991,  and  to 
wish  them  al  ttw  best  as  ttiey  step  t>ack  from 
ttiis  dem  sndkig  profession  and  take  some  time 
to  small  tiaro 
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LANGUAGE  OF  THE  UNITED 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jack 
Hagopian,  my  constituent  from  the  Second 
District  of  Alabama,  recently  wrote  a  most  ek>- 
quent  letter  stating  the  reason  why  English 
shoukJ  be  the  official  language  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  reads  as  fc)lk>ws: 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
Ravtmm  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Representative  Dickinson:  A  con- 
c«med  flrst-generatlon  American,  veteran  of 
three  wars  and  the  Dominican  Republic  ac- 
tion, a  retired  regular  officer  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  who  has  the  equivalent  of 
a  Masters  Degree  in  International  Relations, 
I  strongly  tkvor  passage  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion making  English  the  official  language  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

My  parents  were  immigrants  who  spoke  no 
English  when  they  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try. They  raised  and  supported  nine  children, 
each  of  whom  learned  English  well,  grad- 
uated fipom  high  school  pre-World  War  n, 
were  never  on  drugs  nor  landed  in  Jail,  and 
like  myself  became  i>roductive  citizens. 
While  we  often  spoke  my  parents'  native  lan- 
guages in  the  home  and  cherished  our  cul- 
ture, it  was  ingrained  into  each  of  us  that  we 
were  Americans  first.  We  were  severely  cen- 
sured if  we  spoke  Armenian  or  Turkish  In 
public  or  in  the  company  of  others  who  did 
not  know  these  languages.  My  father  learned 
English  fluently,  while  my  mother,  who 
needless  to  say  had  little  outside  contact  in 
those  days  serving  the  needs  of  such  a  large 
family,  spoke  broken  English  (her  sentence 
structures  were  often  direct  translations 
with  the  subject  following  the  verb.  Yet,  she 
did  read  and  comprehend  a  newspaper,  hav- 
ing taught  herself  to  read. 

Instead  of  knuckling  under  to  pressure 
groups  and  creating  problems  similar  to 
those  that  are  splitting  the  Canadians  with 
their  two  official  languages,  we  should  be 
reaffirming  the  "Melting  Pot"  philosophy 
that  Instilled  high  values  in  our  immigrants 
and  the  strong  desire  to  become  full-fledged 
Americans  in  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 

Declaration  of  English  as  our  official  lan- 
guage will  create  and  nurture  coheslveness 
among  our  citizens.  It  will  eliminate  the  un- 
necessary waste  and  expenditure  of  funds 
which  can  be  put  to  more  meaningful,  nec- 
essary and  productive  purposes. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  vigorously  and 
energetically  support  legislation  making 
English  t^e  official  language  of  the  United 
SUtes— such  a  law  in  no  way  will  preclude 
anyone  from  speaking  other  languages  or 
can  be  considered  a  "racial  slur,"  it  will  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  all  Americans. 
Respectfully, 

Jack  Haoopian. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
DON'T  TREAD  ON  MY  FLAG 

HON.  BOB  OEMENr 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of  re- 
cent monttis  have  touched  an  important  senti- 
ment in  our  communities  large  and  smaM. 
AmerKans  everywhere  are  proud  of  tfie  men 
and  women  who  served  in  Operatkxi  Desert 
Storm.  They  are  proud  ttiat  our  people  came 
together  to  deferxJ  freedom  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  unifying  symbol  of  our  people  is  the 
flag.  It  is,  as  we  all  know,  more  than  a  piece 
of  ctoth.  It  is  an  amalgam  of  the  experiences 
wtiKh  have  shaped  our  Natk>n  and  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  banner  under  whk:h  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  have  faced  ad- 
versity, the  streamer  for  wtwch  ttiey  have  of- 
fered up  ttieir  lives. 

The  flag  is  an  amazing  source  of  patnotism 
arxl  inspiratkxi,  a  fact  perhaps  no  better  dem- 
onstrated than  by  tt>e  poem  written  by  a  friend 
and  constituent,  Mr.  J.B.  Williams  of  Ashland 
City,  TN.  I  am  pleased  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Tt>e  text  of  the  poem  folkiws: 

Don't  Tread  on  My  Flag 
(By  J.B.  Williams) 
It's  only  a  piece  of  cloth,  red  white  and  blue. 
It  spells  trouble  for  some,  like  an  I.O.U. 
Dont'  tread  on  my  flag  it's  all  I  want. 
It  stands  for  freedom  you  either  do  or  don't. 
It's  been  around  for  over  200  years. 
Through  fortunes  of  times. 
Through  blood  sweat  and  tears. 
Don't  tread  on  my  flag  It's  all  I  have 
It's  asking  all  people  to  come  and  share. 
A  house  divided  will  not  stand 
Old  glory  was  there  to  watch  over  our  land. 
After  four  years  of  bloodshed  in  the  family 
Our  flag  was  waving  over  the  land  of  the 

free. 
Through  wars  and  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
It's    waving    for    freedom    though    battle 

scarred. 
Don't  tread  on  my  flag  it's  waving  today 
Bringing  freedom   to  people   in  a  faraway 

place. 
It's  only  a  piece  of  cloth,  red  white  and  blue. 
Standing  for  flreedom  for  people  like  you. 
Giving  liberty  and  freedom  and  Justice  for  aU 
From  a  small  town  courthouse 
To  the  great  Justice  halls. 
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bodacnus  action  in  the  air-land  can^jugn  m 
the  gulf. 

Fort  Knox,  KY,  is  the  U.S.  Amiy  Armor  Cen- 
ter and,  under  the  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  Foley,  trained  not  only  Army  but  Ma- 
rine Corps  personnel  in  the  tank  warfare, 
which  was  so  dramatKaHy  on  d«ptay  in  the 
Kuwait  theater.  Also,  the  Ml-Al  main  batUe 
tank  wtiich  provkled  its  prowess  in  tfw  sands 
of  Kuwait  and  Iraq  was  devetoped  at  Fort 
Knox. 

The  100th  Diviskxi  (Training)  is 
headquartered  in  LouisviKe,  my  hometown, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen.  Rictwd 
Chegar,  deptoyed  many  of  its  personnel  to 
support  the  various  diviskxw  wtiich  ¥vere  acti- 
vated and  deptoyed  as  a  result  of  Desert 
Storm. 

Last  but  not  least,  in  our  own  family,  my 
nephew,  my  brother's  son,  S.  Sgt.  Steven 
Mazzoli,  is  now  at  Fort  Knox,  having  been  ac- 
tivated as  a  member  of  the  lOOIh  Division's 
Receptnn  Battalton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  commend  to  the 
attentton  of  my  colleagues  as  complete  a  list 
as  I  couU  compile  of  Kentucky-based  military 
units  involved  in  Operatkxi  Desert  Storm: 

lOlst  Airborne  Division. 

IQOth  Division  (Training). 

First  Brigade:  A  and  B  Company,  First 
Battalion,  aseth  Regiment,  Armor:  Head- 
quarters, Second  Battalion,  397th  Reisrlment, 
Armor  Headquarters,  Second  Battalion, 
399th  Regiment,  Bowling  Green,  Armor. 

Second  Brigade:  Headquarters.  Armor. 

Third  Brigade:  Headquarters.  First  Squad- 
ron. 302d  Cavalry.  Armor. 

Fourth  Brigade:  Headquarters,  Armor. 

100th  Reception  Battalion,  Administrative. 

14»th  Division:  137th,  Transportation;  217th 
Quartermaster. 

Army  Reserve:  3346th  Medical  Unit;  SOlOth 
Army  Hospital;  400th  Combat  Support;  200th 
Combat  Support;  223d  Military  PoUce  Units. 

National  Guard  (ARMY):  137th  Transpor- 
tation; 217th  (Quartermaster;  475th  Medical 
Unit;  438th  Military  Police:  888th  Medical 
Unit;  133d  Transportation  Company;  623d 
Field  Artillery;  614th  Military  PoUoe;  199th 
Detachment;  Medical  Company. 

National  Guard  (AIR):  123d  Transportation 
Company;  123d  TACT,  Hospital;  123d  CIV.  En- 
gineer Squad:  123d  Services,  Flight:  123d  Se- 
curity, Police;  165th  Weather,  Flight. 


KENTUCKY-BASED  MILITARY 

UNITS     IN     OPERATION     DESERT 
STORM 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Spetfcer,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  the  men  and  women  of  Oper- 
atkm  Desert  Storm.  Every  State  was  involved 
in  the  Operation,  but  Kentucky  was  invoNed  in 
a  very  dramatic  way  in  the  activities  in  the 
gulf. 

The  101st  Airtxyne  Diviston,  the  Screaming 
Eagles,  are  based  at  Fort  Canvbel.  KY,  and 
they  performed  what  has  been  caled  bold  and 


NORTH  BAY  VILLAGE  STANDS 
BEHIND  U.S.  TROOPS 


HON.  ILEANA  ROSUHnNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

hAs.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
President's  March  6  speech  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress,  he  offered  well  deserved  praise 
to  all  Amencans  saying,  "Above  aM,  I  thank 
tttose  whose  unfailing  k>ve  and  support  sus- 
tained our  courageous  men  and  women:  I 
tfonk  ttie  Amencan  peopte." 

The  President's  praise  surety  applies  to  ttte 
good  people  of  North  Bay  Village.  On  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1991,  the  city  of  North  Bay  VMage 
passed  and  adapted  Resokjiion  No.  91-03  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  United  States'  posi- 
tion in  the  MkUe  East  Their  heartfelt  resolu- 
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tion  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the  "unfailing 
love  and  support,"  our  President  spoke  abouL 
In  the  words  of  Resolution  No.  91-03,  North 
Bay  Village,  FL,  passed  and  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 12. 1991: 

Whereas,  the  City  of  North  B&y  vnia«re  ex- 
tends complete  support  to  the  policies  of  the 
American  Administration  and  the  brave  Al- 
lied Forces  who  are  fighting  in  the  Persian 
gulf  as  we  pray  for  peace  and  the  prompt 
Resolution  of  this  crisis. 

Now,  therefore,  b«  it  resolved  by  the  city 
conunlsslon  of  the  City  of  North  Bay  Village. 
Florida: 

That  the  City  of  North  Bay  Village  ex- 
presses its  complete  support  for  the  United 
States  political  and  military  position  re- 
garding the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis,  condemns 
the  Iraq  government,  Saddam  Hussein  and 
Iraq's  malicious  attacks  on  Israel  and  we  af- 
firm our  solidarity  with  the  state  of  Israel 
and  the  members  of  our  United  States  Armed 
Forces  who  are  fighting  valiantly  to  free  the 
nation  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  leadership  was 
steadfast  and  unerring  in  judgement  for  many 
reasons.  The  President  acted  with  clear  and 
resolule  purpose,  ttw  Nberation  of  Kuwait  and 
the  putting  down  of  aggression;  he  acted  with 
inlemationai  support,  12  United  Nations  reso- 
Mors  and  the  military  support  of  30  nations; 
and  most  powerfully,  the  President  acted  with 
the  support  of  the  American  people. 

The  city  of  North  Bay  ViHage  arxJ  many 
ottier  communities  wtx>  in  spirit  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  our  brave  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf,  should  be  recognized  for  their  conv 
mitment  to  freedom  and  justice.  In  particular, 
I  commerxl  tfw  leadership  of  North  Bay  Village 
for  supporting  this  resolution:  Mayor  Dr.  Paul 
Vogel,  Vice  Mayor  Innng  Leighton,  Ckynmis- 
sioner  Atvin  M.  Blake,  Commissioner  Detx>rah 
Mas-Geller,  CkNtimissioner  Irving  J.  Gurien. 


THE  BUS  STOP  KIDS 


HON.  HEUN  DEUCH  BENUEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Desert  Shieid^Storm  is  over  arxl  victory  over 
Iraq's  aggression  is  assured,  we  in  Congress 
are  continuing  to  praise  the  miHkxis  of  men, 
women,  and  cNUren  who  supported  our  most 
glorious  rout  of  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
The  strong  moral  and  physical  support  given 
to  our  service  men  by  the  caring  American 
people  in  the  home  ttwater  was  crucial  in 
strengthening  our  morale  and  effectiveness  of 
American  forces  in  the  Kuwaiti  theater. 

One  of  ttie  many  support  groups  mobilized 
in  support  of  soWiers  arxJ  ttwir  families  is  the 
bus  stop  kkls  of  Hickory  Elementary  School  in 
Bel  Air.  MO. 

Every  day  after  school,  almost  from  ttie  start 
of  Operation  Desert  ShieM,  the  15  boys  and 
girts  of  bus  No.  76  meet  at  ttie  home  of  7- 
year-oU  Amanda  Melefsky  and  make  stars  for 
service  people.  The  kids  take  ttie  names  of 
service  men  and  women  in  ttie  Middle  East 
and  write  each  soldter's  Informatxxi  on  a 
paper  star  arxl  hang  the  star  on  a  tree  in  the 
Melefskys  front  yard. 


El^TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Every  star  that  hangs  from  ttieir  tree  is  ac- 
compinied  with  a  letter  written  by  one  of  ttie 
chikjren  to  a  sokjier  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf.  Each 
letter  is  sent  overseas  informing  ttie  soUier 
that  a  star  has  been  hung  in  his  or  her  honor. 

Calls  have  come  from  friends  and  relatives 
of  troaps  througtKXJt  Maryland.  Each  wanting 
to  make  ttieir  k>ved  one  part  of  ttie  bus  stop 
kkls  makeshift  monument  Ttie  Melefsk/s  ev- 
ergreen tree  is  now  blanketed  with  white  stars. 

Amftnda  Melefsky  will  tell  you  ttiat  "each 
star  means  a  prayer."  I  will  tell  you  ttiat  each 
volunteer  support  group  like  the  bus  stop  kkls 
is  a  prayer  come  toue  for  people  wtto  have 
loved  fones  wtio  are  risking  their  lives  in  ttie 
MMkl4  East  in  the  gulf  war.  Ttie  bus  stop  kkjs 
arxJ  Hxjusands  of  volunteer  groups  across 
America  that  support  our  troops  are  an  impor- 
tant ijeason  for  ttie  allies'  success  against 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.lSpeaker,  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  of 
Representatives  join  with  me  in  acknowledging 
the  dedKation  to  volunteer  service  the  bus 
stop  kids  have  demonstrated.  We  extend  our 
deep  appreciation  to  all  the  bus  stop  kkls  and 
ttieir  tctiool  and  parents  wtio  have  made  the 
war  effort  a  little  easier  for  both  sokjiers  in  the 
Mkldte  East  and  the  friends  and  relatives  wtio 
await  their  return. 
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TIME  TO  TRAVEL  AGAIN 


HON.  BOB  CUMENT 

OFTENNESSEB 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
a  recently  formed  coalition  of  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry  executives  wtio  are  working  with 
ttie  U  S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  in 
an  ellort  to  assure  ttie  American  pubic  ttiat 
ta'aveljin  America  is  safe  again. 

Now  that  the  State  Department  has  lifted 
most  international  travel  advisories,  ttie  price 
of  gasoline  is  declining,  many  airlines  are  of- 
fering inexpensive  fares  and  airport  security  is 
at  .ttia  higtiest  level  ever,  it  is  a  great  time  to 
travel  in  America. 

TovNlsm  is  our  Nation's  largest  export  Last 
year  more  ttian  40  million  foreign  visitors 
came  to  the  United  States  spending  over  $53 
billkxi 

Amlerk^  is  a  great  place  to  visit.  I  encour- 
age ^  own  citizens  as  well  as  our  foreign 
visited  to  tour  ttie  U.SA 

And  l)y  ttie  way— if  you  are  planning  to  trav- 
el, I  know  a  great  place  that  is  the  "home  of 
country  musk:,"  tioasts  a  full  size  replca  of  the 
Parthenon  and  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Attie- 
na,  s^xne  of  the  best  fistiing  in  ttie  worU  and 
somej  of  ttie  best  food  you  ever  tasted— my 
hometown,  NastwiNe,  TN. 


UMI 


March  20,  1991 

OP  HON.  BENJAMIN  GIL- 
JEFORE  THE  1991  MASONS 
AMnjES  BREAKFAST 


H0N.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  March 
17,  1991,  our  colleague  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin GiLMAN  addressed  the  Free  and  Accept- 
ed Masoni  of  New  Yori(.  He  spoke  eloquently 
about  ttie  jrole  Masonk:  values,  such  as  free- 
dom of  re(igion  and  separation  of  church  and 
stete,  and  atxHJt  our  Mason  Brottiers,  such  as 
George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
played  in  laying  ttie  foundation  of  our  great 
Nation.  By  contrasting  the  Masonk;  tradition 
with  ttie  brutality  of  Saddam  Hussein,  Mr.  Gil- 
man  highlibhted  how  truly  fortunate  Americans 
are  to  tia\«  our  country  t>ased  on  ttie  kjeals  of 
ttie  "Free  Masons." 

Speech  Iby  Representattve  Benjamin  A. 
Oilman 

Good  mprning,  my  Brother  Masons,  fami- 
lies and  IfMends— and  happy  St.  Patrick's 
Day!  I 

Our  grapd  master,  most  worshipful  Rich- 
ard Thomas,  most  worshipful  brother  Ronald 
Stelner,  and  brother  Robert  Singer,  our 
grand  secretary,  and  grand  chaplain  the 
right  worshipful  Herb  Oroce,  the  right  wor- 
shipful Afrthur  Markeway,  Dep.  President 
Chickenoj 

I  than  14  you  and  thank  my  good  Mend, 
Fred  Ore^dale,  for  your  kind  invitation  to 
participate  in  today's  tsmilly  breakfast. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  it  Is  a  privi- 
lege to  b^eak  bread  with  you  this  morning 
and  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments  on  the  rich 
heritage  (hat  we  all  share  as  Masons  and  as 
Amerlcane. 

We  gather  this  morning  at  an  historic 
juncture  In  our  Nation's  history.  We  have 
Just  achieved  a  significant  victory  over  tyr- 
anny and  aggression  in  the  Persian  Oulf  war. 
A  war  which,  while  controversial  before  hos- 
tilities bek%n,  became  clearly  more  and  more 
Justifiable  as  it  progressed. 

Saddam  Hussein,  the  tjrrannlcal  dictator  of 
Iraq,  deliberately  set  his  nation  on  a  path  of 
ruthless  aggression  against  a  weaker  neigh- 
bor—an aggression  wtilch,  had  It  gone  un- 
ctiiallenged,  would  have  led  to  ever  further 
and  greater  aggression. 

The  193t)'s  taught  the  world  an  expensive, 
bloody  lesson  that  appeasement  Is  not  a 
practical  bollcy  for  any  nation. 

For  for^y-flve  years,  the  cold  war  brought 
a  blzzare  stability  to  the  world.  All  nations 
knew  perfectly  well  tliat  any  aggression 
might  le(ul  to  Involvement  by  the  super- 
powers ahd  to  nuclear  holocaust.  Unfortu- 
nately tof  the  world,  Saddam  Hussein  came 
to  believe  that  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  with 
the  coUatse  of  communism  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and!  the  chaos  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
meant  that  checks  against  aggression  no 
longer  existed. 

Fortunately  for  the  rest  of  us.  President 
Bush  fulty  recognized  that  tlireat,  and,  in 
recognlzltkg  the  need  for  a  "new  world 
order",  immediately  grasped  that  we  had  a 
responsibility  to  form  a  world-wide  coalition 
that  would  nip  aggression  in  the  bud,  and  set 
a  precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  post-cold  war 
era.  i 

Througnout  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Opera tioQ  Desert  Storm,  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress reflected  on  the  Irony  that  Saddam 
Hussein  (palmed  he  was  nghting  a  holy  war. 
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Those  of  US  who  put  our  ultimate  faith  in 
a  "grand  architect  of  the  universe."  found  it 
profoundly  ironic  that: 

A  war  of  aggression, 

A  war  which  saw  the  hideous  torture  and 
murder  of  innocent  women  imd  children, 

A  war  which  saw  gross  violations  of  the 
most  basic  rights  of  prisoners  of  war, 

A  war  which  saw  attacks  against  civilian 
populations  in  non-combatant  nations, 

A  war  which,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
saw  a  deliberate  effort  to  pollute  the  seas 
and  the  skys: 

How  ironic  It  is  that  Saddam  Hussein 
claimed  that  his  cause  was  a  "holy"  war. 

Saddam  Hussein's  battlefield  policies  vio- 
lated not  only  international  law  but  the 
most  basic  tenets  of  his  own  Islamic  religion. 

I  ask  you  to  contrast  this  so-called  "holy" 
war  with  our  own  Nation's  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence led  by  our  brother,  George  Wash- 
ington, who  defined  his  own  efforts  in  our 
revolutionary  war  as  follows: 

"If  my  own  endeavors  to  avert  the  evil 
with  which  this  country  was  threatened,  by 
a  deliberate  plan  of  tyranny,  should  be 
crowned  with  the  success  that  is  wished — the 
praise  is  due  to  the  grand  architect  of  the 
universe."  And,  in  fict,  masonic  principles 
were  the  underpinning  of  our  own  struggle 
for  nationhood. 

In  his  book,  "Bfasonic  Membership  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,"  Ronald  F.  Heaton  notes 
that  33  general  officers  in  the  Continental 
Army,  8  of  Washington's  aides  and  Secretar- 
ies, 9  signers  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  13  signers  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
all  were  Masons. 

The  first  Masonic  book  printed  in  North 
America  was  the  one  published  in  1734— just 
four  years  after  the  founding  of  the  first 
American  Masonic  Lodges.  That  book  was 
published  by  none  other  than  Brother  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  a  grand  master  and  guiding 
force  behind  the  Revolution  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  list  of  Brother  Masons  at  the  time  of 
our  Revolution  reads  like  a  who's  who  of 
thought  and  action: 

Paul  Revere,  John  Hancock,  John  Adams, 
John  Jay,  John  Marshall,  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, all  of  these  giants  of  our  founding 
years  were  Brother  Masons. 

And  their  influence  was  felt,  not  Just  on 
the  Revolutionary  War  battlefields,  but  in 
the  crafting  of  the  Republic  which  followed 
in  Its  wake. 

The  Constitution  itself  is  replete  with  Ma- 
sonic principles.  Including  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  allowing  each  individual  to 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  had  lived  under  the 
experience  of  paying  tax  monies  to  support  a 
state  church,  and  wanted  to  make  certain 
that  Americans  would  never  be  forced  to  do 
this.  However,  never  did  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers deny  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  references  to  the 
Diety  in  our  national  seal,  and  in  the  motto, 
"In  God  We  Trust",  which  was  utilixed  from 
our  earliest  years  as  a  Republic,  and  made 
official  in  1884. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, 14  of  our  Presidents  were  Brother  Ma- 
sons, ftom  George  Washington  to  Gerald 
Ford.  In  1793,  the  cornerstone  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Building  was  laid  in  what  is  now 
Washington,  D.C.  The  ceremony  was  a  Ma- 
sonic event,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland.  And,  to  this 
very  day.  If  you  request  it  on  your  tour  of 
the  Capitol  Building,  most  guides  will  be 
pleased  to  point  out  the  many  examples  of 
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Masonic  imagery  which  permeate  the  Halls 
of  the  Capitol  Building. 

And,  if  you  turn  your  dollar  bill  to  the  re- 
verse side,  you  will  note  the  obverse  and  the 
reverse  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  both  of  which  incorporate  the  Ma- 
sonic imagery  which  was  so  important  to  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

And,  we  owe  so  much  to  our  Brother  Mason 
George  Washington,  who,  is  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  significant  acts  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  (while  one  of  the  last  known), 
turned  down  at  the  New  Windsor  Catonment 
the  offer  by  his  fellow  officers  of  a  crown. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  military  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  would  have 
had  no  problem  overthrowing  the  duly  elect- 
ed Congress:  a  coup  d'etat  that  would  have 
established  a  dictatorship  here  in  the  United 
States. 

And  George  Washington,  in  his  Newburgh 
addresses,  cited  Masonic  principles  to  de- 
cline this  offer  of  complete  political  power. 
He  reminded  his  officers  that  Americans  did 
not  fight  and  bleed  and  die  to  exchange  one 
king  for  another. 

And  for  this  selfless  act,  we  owe  Brother 
Washington  so  much. 

For  the  two  hundred  plus  years  of  our 
American  Nation,  we  Masons  have  consist- 
ently supported  policies  which  promote  "mo- 
rality In  which  all  men  agree,  that  is,  to  be 
good  men  and  true  .  . 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  of  Hitler's  first 
acts  upon  gaining  power  in  Germany  was  to 
suppress  Freemaaonary? 

And  that  is  why,  today,  in  a  time  of  in- 
tense patriotic  feeling  and  national  pride,  we 
Masons  can  feel  so  proud  of  our  Nation. 

Our  Masonic  predecessors  had  such  an  in- 
strumental hand  in  founding  our  Nation  and 
in  keeping  it  true  to  its  Ideals. 

And  we  Masons  can  be  esjwcially  of  assist- 
ance in  pointing  out  the  truth  when  a  Sad- 
dam Hussein  claims  to  be  conducting  a  "holy 
war". 

In  closing,  let  as  recall  the  words  of  an- 
other Brother  Mason,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  said: 

"The  first  requisite  of  a  good  citizen  in 
this  Republic  of  ours  is  that  he  shall  be  able 
and  willing  to  pull  his  own  weight .  . 

Thank  you.  Brother  Masons,  for  palling 
your  weight  in  making  our  Nation  and  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

And  may  the  great  architect  of  the  uni- 
verse bless  you  and  your  loved  ones  forever. 


BIG  BROTHERS/BIG  SISTERS  AP- 
PRECIATION WEEK,  APRIL  21-27. 
1991 


HON.  KWESIMFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 
Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  irv 
troduce  a  joint  resolution  desigrtating  April  21- 
27,  1991,  as  Big  Brot»iers/Big  Sisters  Appre- 
ciation Week.  This  resolution  wiN  commemo- 
rate the  work  of  the  dedbated  voluntoers  who 
serve  "at  risk"  chiUren  through  the  Big  Brottv 
ers/Big  Sisters  of  Amenca  affiliated  organiza- 
tions throughoU  the  United  States.  Each  year, 
thousands  of  vokviteers  give  of  their  time  to 
devetop  and  nurture  a  or>e-to-one  relationship 
with  youth.  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  are 
teamed  up  with  youths,  unsualy  from  one-par- 
ent families,  and  act  as  role  rrxxjels,  helping 
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them  successfully  achieve  their  highest  per- 
sonal potential  as  they  mature  Into  responsUe 
young  men  and  women. 

The  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  movement 
began  at  the  turn  of  the  century  wfien  cor>- 
cemed  citizens  in  many  American  cities  orga- 
nized programs  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  to  help  chiMren  who  had 
come  before  the  courts.  Over  tfte  years,  how- 
ever, the  focus  Increasingly  shifted  from  rec- 
lamatkxi  to  preverttion. 

By  1917,  the  movement  had  spread  to 
many  cities;  and  in  an  effort  to  coonfinate 
these  singular  programs  on  the  natkxtal  level, 
the  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  Federatwn  was 
formed.  Failing  victim  to  the  Great  Depression, 
however,  the  federation  was  dissolved  iri 
1937.  The  need  for  outreach  to  adolescents 
and  teens  continued,  nonetheless,  and 
spawned  the  establishment  of  Big  Brothers  of 
America,  and  Big  Sisters  International,  Inc.,  in 
1946  and  1970,  respectively. 

In  1977,  these  two  separate  natfonal  organi- 
zatfons  subsequently  merged,  becoming  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America.  Today,  this 
organization,  serves  thousarxte  of  young  peo- 
ple through  affiliate  organizations  nationwide. 
Comprehensive  In  scope,  the  natfonal  organi- 
zation devetops  an  array  of  counseling,  refer- 
ral, and  fannily  support  servfoes  which  are 
available  to  parents  and  chiMren  In  o>/w 
1 10,000  families  each  year. 

For  more  than  85  years,  volunteef  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  have  fostered  one-fo- 
or>e  friendships  with  youth  and  have  helped 
them  through  some  of  the  most  challenging 
and  pivotal  times  of  their  ives.  BuiMng  on  the 
one-to-one  model,  vofontoers  work  ctoseiy 
with  adolescents  and  strive  to  steer  tttem  in 
the  right  directfon  by  helping  them  to  ktontify 
and  achieve  personal  goals,  and  to  overcome 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles. 

Within  the  context  of  devetoping  friendsh^js 
with  the  youth  that  ttiey  serve,  vofonleers 
focus  on  t>eing  instnxnenlal  In  amelioraling 
and  preventing  potentialy  ninous  behavior. 
For  many  adolescents,  society  offers  obsta- 
ctes  and  dMcult  choices;  these  may  seem 
even  more  exacting  in  an  environment  ttwt  of- 
fers few  chances  for  achievemenL 

Many  adolescents,  tor  exampte,  fal  prey  to 
substance  abuse;  feel  frustrated  and  drop  out 
of  school;  or  become  taeraige  parents,  without 
benefit  of  economic  stabiily.  Big  Brother  and 
Big  Sister  volunteers  provide  a  support  mech- 
anism, showing  youth  that  ttiere  is  a  better 
way  and  that  there  are  better  choices  that  can 
be  made.  Volunteers  fully  realize  that  tfwy  do 
not  serve  as  sul>stitutes  for  parents;  rattier 
they  work  in  a  partnership  for  the  benefit  of 
the  chid. 

More  than  15  mMion  chidren  in  the  United 
States  are  growing  up  In  single-parent  families 
and  ttieir  numbers  are  increasing  each  year. 
In  fact,  1  in  every  4  chikfren  today,  can  eiqMCt 
to  Nve  In  a  single-parent  househoM  prior  to 
her/his  18th  t)inhday.  Similarly,  patterns  of  in- 
stability and  upheaval  In  fanriy  life  are  ex- 
pected to  contirHje. 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  voluntoers  otter 
support  to  these  chikjren  of  single-parent 
housefX}kls.  Many  times  singto  parents  must 
work  fong  hours  to  maintain  a  househoM  and 
may  not  have  the  time  or  energy  to  fulfi  the 
many  needs  of  his/her  chid.  Vokrtoors  can 
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provide  the  friendship  and  support  necessary 
and  can  act  as  a  roie  model  or  mentor,  espe- 
ciaNy  to  today's  at  risk  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ptease  join  with  me  in  high- 
ighting  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  thousands  of 
Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  volunteers  to  the 
twneit  of  our  Nation's  youth.  You  are  greatly 
appreciated  and  contribute  much  to  the  spirit 
of  this  great  h4ation. 


THE  AMERICAN  SERBIAN 
HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 


HON.  HELEN  DELICH  BENUEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Michael  Radenkovich, 
presidenl  of  the  AmerKan  Sertiian  Heritage 
Foundation. 

On  OtMbet  23,  1990,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives overwhelmingiy  voted  down  362 
to  55  the  Broomfield  resokjtkxi.  House  Corv 
current  Resolution  385,  formerly  numbered 
352,  which  woukj  have  blamed  all  human 
rights  vnlations  in  Kosovo  on  Sert>ia. 

Now,  Congressman  William  BrooMRELO  is 
accusing  ttie  Sertiian  people  again.  Mr. 
BnoOMRELD  writes:  "Democracy  may  soon  be 
bruialy  destroyed  in  ttie  Reptiblic  of  Croatia 
*  *  *  because  of  Mr.  MitosevK's  blind  drive  to 
retxjito  ttie  Serbian  kingdom  of  oW." 

The  enclosed  copy  of  ttie  letter  written  to 
Mr.  BfKXiMFiELO  provides  a  credible  expose  of 
Mr.  BnooMFiELO's  unsubstantiated  accusations 
against  ttw  Sert>ian  people. 

I  Indude  it  in  tlie  Recxtro. 

American  Serbian 
Heritage  Foundation, 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  February  IS.  1991. 
Hon.  William  S.  Broomfield, 
Z306  Raybum  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Broomfield:  We  Just  received  a 
copy  of  your  statement,  undated,  and  titled 
"The  End  of  Democracy  In  Croatia?."  which 
was  released  by  the  Croatian  American  Asso- 
ciation. Washington,  D.C..  with  the  notation 
"To  be  inserted  in  Congressional  Record  as 
Extension  of  Remarks."  We  American  Serbs 
are  also  greatly  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Croatia,  and  in  subeequent  para- 
graphs of  this  letter  will  point  out  why  we 
Iwlleve  that  our  fears  of  bloodshed  are 
wellfounded.  considerations  which  seem  to 
escape  you. 

What  concerns  ns  the  most,  however,  is  the 
way  In  which  you  have  manipulated  facts. 
engaged  In  half-truths  and  outright  false- 
hoods, and  distortions  of  information — so 
that  if  bloodshed  came  you  could  put  all  of 
the  blame  on  the  Serbs.  Although  multiparty 
elections  were  held  In  all  six  of  the  Yugoslav 
republics  last  year,  you  state  that  they  were 
held  only  in  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bosnla- 
Hercegovina,  and  Macedonia.  The  fact  is 
also.  Mr.  Broomfield.  that  in  Slovenia. 
MontegegTO  and  Macadonla,  the  candidates 
of  the  Communist  parties  of  these  republics. 
Mr.  Kucan.  Mr.  Bulatovic  and  Mr.  Gilgorov, 
respectively,  were  elected  presidents  of  the 
npabllcs.  In  Serbia.  Mr.  Milosevic,  former 
communist  and  banker,  was  elected  as  a  can- 
didate of  the  Socialist  Party,  while  In  Cro- 
atia. Mr.  Tudjman.  former  communist  and 
partisan  general  was  elected  as  a  candidate 
of  the  Croatian  National  Party.  In  Bosnla- 
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Herc«kovina  Mr.  Isambegovlc  was  elected  as 
a  canflldate  of  the  Moslem  Political  Party. 

Mo4t  serious  is  your  attempt  to  identify 
the  Federal  Yugoslav  authorities  with  Sebla. 

Mr.  Broomfield,  It  Is  a  sad  commentary 
that  you  seem  to  know  so  little  about  the 
Yugoslav  political  system.  Under  that  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Cabinet  Is  headed  by  a 
primi  minister  (currently  Ante  Markovlc,  a 
Croat^.  The  Federal  Presidency  is  a  collec- 
tive tiody  of  8  persons,  in  which  each  republic 
Is  represented.  Under  the  Yugoslav  Constitu- 
tion, [these  governmental  organs  are  vested 
with  bowers  for  the  exercise  of  which  they 
bear  jresponslbillty.  They  are  not  under 
thump  of  Serbia  or  any  other  republic. 

If  tpere  are  threats  to  the  unity  of  the 
statej  would  you  expect  these  authorities 
just  tip  set  on  their  collective  hands?  Is  that 
what  President  Lincoln  should  have  done? 

No^as  to  our  fears  of  bloodshed  in  Cro- 
atia. iPlrst  of  all,  Serbs  have  not  forgotten 
that  tearly  one  million  of  their  compatriots 
(men,^  women  and  children)  were  massacred 
durlnk  World  War  n  In  what  as  then  Nazi 
Puppet  state  of  Croatia,  together  with  thou- 
sands of  Jews  and  Gypsies.  For  any  student 
of  World  War  II,  genocide  in  Croatia  is  an  ob- 
Jectlite  fact. 

Secbndly.  the  Yugoslav  authorities  have 
publicized  a  covert  recording  of  conversa- 
tions! among  present  day  Croatian  leaders, 
including  the  Croatian  Minister  of  Defense, 
Martin  Spegel],  detailing  plans  for  mas- 
sacriag  of  Serbs  in  Croatia  as  well  as  ethnic 
Serbs,  members  of  the  Yugoslav  Army. 

Reoordlng  of  October  14,  1990,  of  Mr.  Mart- 
ing  SpegelJ,  Croatian  Minister  of  Defense: 
".  .  .then  we  just  issue  orders  to  our  men  to 
kill  extremists,  on  the  spot  in  the  street,  on 
the  ground  of  the  barracks,  wherever,  a  bul- 
let id  the  stomach,  that's  all.  This  will  not 
be  a  '  rar  but  a  civil  war  in  which  there  is  no 
mere:  r  for  anyone.  Not  even  women  or  chil- 
dren. Simply  l>oml>s  thrown  Into  family 
aparlfnents." 

On  lanotber  occasion  Mr.  Si>egelj  declares: 
"We  beed  to  organize  two  or  three  men  to 
liquidate  the  most  dangerous  ones,  for  their 
physical  liquidation.  They  go  to  their  flat, 
they  bppear  at  the  door,  boom!,  he  goes  down 
the  ^talrs,  let  them  call  the  police  to  find 
out  Dfho  did  It .  .  .  There  will  be  no  consider- 
atioa  for  women,  for  children,  for  anything 
at  all.  The  question  does  not  arise." 

Mr;  Broomfield,  a  transcript  in  English  on 
this  flocumentary  is  enclosed  for  your  ref- 
erende. 

It  is  ironic  that  In  your  statement  there 
are  leferences  to  supposed  democratic  and 
pro-American  orientation  of  the  Croats, 
when  we  remember  that  during  the  two 
world  wsu:^,  they  fought  on  the  losing  side 
and  against  the  Americans.  On  the  other 
hand;  the  Serbs  were  allied  with  America  in 
both  conflicts  and  shed  their  blood  for  free- 
dom and  democracy,  only  to  be  sold  out  to 
the  (jommunlsts  by  their  World  War  n  allies. 

Mr.  Broomfield,  I  believe  that  we  share  a 
common  Interest  in  seeing  American  foreign 
policy  succeed  in  this  complex  world  of  ours. 
That  being  the  case,  with  all  due  respect,  sir, 
I  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  your  ill-con- 
sidered statement  does  not  advance  that 
goal„ 

Respectfully  yours, 

Michael  Radenkovich. 

President. 


UMI 


Marvh  20,  1991 


JITTING  ON  A  BOMB 


HON.  WmiAM  F.  OJNGER,  JR. 

I  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  GLIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring 
an  issue  and  a  resolution  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Right  now,  in  1991,  certain 
sections  of  our  courrtry  are  literally  sitting  on  a 
bomb,  one  ttiat  could  exptode  at  any  moment; 
and  while  I  may  be  speaking  metaphorically, 
the  destixiction  caused  t>y  a  major  earthquake 
in  areas  wtiere  ttw  population  and  structures 
are  unprepared  coukj  be  as  devastating  as  a 
nuclear  e)<pk)Sk>n. 

The  Eastern  arxl  MkJwestem  United  States 
may  not  ait  on  the  Ring  of  Fire,  but  that  sec- 
tion of  tt)e  country  is  still  dangerously  at  risk. 
Geok3gist$  warn  there  is  a  100-percent  chance 
that  a  dartaging  earttx^uake  will  hit  this  regton 
in  ttie  next  20  years. 

Effects  of  a  quake  in  many  regtons  east  of 
the  Rockifs  wouki  likely  result  in  a  high  death 
and  injury  toll  and  ttie  devastation  of  cities. 
Lack  of  earttiquake-resistant  proviskxs  in 
buikling  dodes  and  litUe  publk:  notice  of  the 
danger  leaves  ttie  regton  highly  vulnerable.  In 
addition,  the  geokigy  of  ttie  east— rigki  bed- 
rock—carries the  shock  to  much  greater  dis- 
tances than  ttiose  in  California. 

Even  a  moderate  earttiquake  couM  have 
damaging  effects.  The  weak,  crumbling  infra- 
structure in  ttie  regton's  scores  of  cities  and 
towns  inckjde  collapsing  bridges,  aging  sewer 
systems,  and  unreinforced  concrete.  Plainly 
arxl  sirrply,  our  publk:  works  in  general  are 
wearing  oM.  In  New  Yori<  City,  the  huge  tun- 
nels that  supply  ttie  metropolis  with  water 
could  give  out  at  any  time,  and  ottier  major 
Eastern  and  MkAivestem  cities  are  plagued  by 
similar  problems. 

Let's  face  It,  east  of  ttie  Rockies  most  of  the 
publK  ii  unprepared  and  unconcerned. 
They've  i|iever  felt  an  earttx^uake  and  they 
know  litua  of  ttie  potential  hazard  posed  to 
ttiem  by  our  decaying  infrsisti^x^ture.  Improving 
publK  awpreness  arxj  coordination  in  this  vein 
could  easily  save  thousands  of  lives.  Also,  the 
question  pf  how  to  reverse  the  tangit)le  darv 
gers  presented  by  okj,  weak  infrastructure  will 
have  to  b^  answered. 

To  lessen  ttie  effect  of  Eastern  or  Mkl- 
westem  earthquakes,  certain  to  come,  action 
is  needed  now.  We  need  to  provkje  kx»l  gov- 
emment  «nth  the  techriRal  assistance  to  help 
devetop  cost  effective  means  of  improving 
buikling  codes,  to  educate  ttie  population  and 
study  ways  that  okJ  structures  can  be  retiuilt 
within  our  economy  means.  While  cost  is  a 
concern  it  stiouM  not  deter  us  finding  creative 
ways  to  Improve  safety  v«th  existing  re- 
sources. 

Educatkig  people  about  natural  disasters 
and  how  to  react  to  ttiem  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial and  certain  aspects  of  an  educational 
strategy  oan  be  relatively  simple.  Ttie  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  ttiat  I  have  imroduced 
today  can  be  one  step  in  such  a  process. 

Ttiis  mpdest  measure  vrouW  encourage,  not 
mandate,  publishers  to  include  earttiquake 
and  disa^er  guklelines  In  the  teleptione  books 
they  release.  These  instructions  wouM  assist 
the  popufation  of  an  affected  area  about  what 
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to  do  and  put  accessijie  mformation  into  al- 
most every  home  and  business. 

In  CaNfomia,  simitar  guideiines  have  been 
published  in  telephone  books  for  many  years. 
During  the  October  1989,  Loma  Prieta  quake, 
the  first  place  that  people  turned  tor  help  was 
to  ttie  information  in  ttwir  own  hon>es — the 
phone  book.  As  soon  as  k>cal  radk>  and  tele- 
visk)n  stations  were  back  on  tt)e  air,  tt)ey  ir>- 
structed  people  to  read  ttiese  disaster  guide- 
lines. The  entire  system  worked  extraordinarily 
well. 

I  encourage  your  support  of  this  resohjtkxi. 


MOB  JUSTICE 


HON.  ELIOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  Er^GEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
100th  anniversary  of  a  sad  day  of  civil  injus- 
tice. On  March  14,  1891  In  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, tfiere  was  a  txutal  murder  and  lyrx^hing 
of  1 1  prisoners  of  Italian  descent 

According  to  reports,  ttie  prelude  to  this  act 
was  ttie  murder  of  ttie  New  Orleans  Polk» 
Chief,  David  C.  Hennessey.  On  October  15. 
1890.  Hennessy  was  amtxjshed  and  shot  by 
several  men  as  tie  was  entering  his  New  Orle- 
ans home.  As  Hennessey  lay  on  the  sidewaHc. 
he  stated  tttat  a  group  of  ItaliarvAmericans 
committed  ttie  act. 

Soon  after,  ttiere  was  an  eruption  of  anti- 
Italian  feeling  ttwougtiout  ttie  city.  Mayor  Jo- 
seph A.  Stiakespeare  responded  t>y  ordering 
ttie  police  to  "arrest  every  Italian  In  ttie  city." 
Hundreds  of  Italian  Immigrants  were  rounded 
up,  most  not  even  having  ttie  slightest  idea  of 
why  ttiey  were  t)elng  arrested.  Ttiey  were  kept 
in  dose  confinement  and  treated  tiarshly  t>y 
the  police. 

Of  ttie  hurxireds  of  Italians  arrested,  ail  txjt 
19  were  eventually  released.  Ttie  trial  opened 
on  FetJruary  16.  1891,  for  nine  of  the  Italians. 
Ttie  State  claimed  to  have  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  convict  nine  of  ttie  Italians.  On  March 
13,  1891.  ttie  jury  announced  ttie  acquittal  of 
six  and  a  hung  jury  for  three  of  ttie  men. 
Again,  ttie  city  erupted  and  rumers  of  jury  tanv 
pering  ran  wikj.  Ttie  New  Orteans  press  ran 
an  announcement  for  a  mass  meeting  on  the 
following  day,  Saturday,  at  10  a.m.  The  notice 
was  endorsed  by  ttie  most  prominent  citizens 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  wtio  also  aHowed 
ttieir  names  to  t>e  printed  on  ttie  notice.  Ttie 
meeting,    as    ttie    newspapers    stated,    was 

called  tor  the  purpose to  take  steps  to 

remedy  ttie  faikjre  of  justice  in  ttie  Hennessy 
case.  Come  prepared  for  action." 

That  morriing,  a  mob  of  6,000  to  10,000 
people  gattiered  at  ttie  t>ase  of  the  statue  of 
Henry  Clay.  After  several  speecties  from  some 
of  the  leading  citizens,  the  mob  made  Its  way 
to  ttie  parish  prison. 

The  Italian-Americans,  wtio  were  acquitted 
ttie  day  before  were  being  heU  in  prison  to 
face  conspiracy  ctiarges.  When  ttie  oncoming 
mob  began  making  its  way  to  ttie  prison,  ttie 
Italian-Americans  were  let  out  of  ttieir  cells 
and  tried  to  find  stielter  among  ttie  grounds  of 
ttie  prison.  The  mob.  after  forcing  its  way  into 
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the  prison,  cornered  six  of  ttie  men  in  a  prison 
courtyard,  and  let  toose  a  t>arrage  of  pistol, 
rifle  and  shotgun  fire  Into  ttie  tielpless  terror- 
ized victims.  All  were  killed. 

Ttvee  mora  men  met  ttie  same  fate  wittiin 
ttie  prison.  Two  more  men.  already  wounded, 
were  taken  by  the  mob  and  lynctied  from  larrp 
posts. 

The  vctims  of  this  outrageous  act  came  to 
America  for  ttie  same  reasons  ttiat  many  im- 
migrants have  come  to  ttiese  shores,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  to  stiare  in  ttie  tilessings  of  lit>- 
erty.  Unfortunately,  ttiese  1 1  men  were  not  af- 
forded this  great  privilege  of  lit)erty  and  ttie 
rule  of  law,  but  rattier  mob  justice  and  ttie 
evils  ttierein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  for  this  reason  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  coleagues  ttiis 
act  committed  100  years  ago.  Througtxxjt  his- 
tory, people  tiave  been  persecuted  t)ecause  of 
their  race,  religion,  cotor,  and  political  beliefs. 
By  creating  an  awareness  of  this  episode  and 
seeing  the  dangers  of  prejudKe.  discrimina- 
tton,  and  ttie  falure  of  justKe,  all  Americans 
will  benefit  and  hopefully  a  similar  tragedy  will 
again  never  be  repeated. 
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FOREST  SERVICE  AND  BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT  IN  LIEU  SE- 
LECTION BILL 


YOUNG  CHAMPION  OVERCOMES 
ADVERSITY 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time,  we  take  ttie  ftoor  of  ttie  House  to  note 
a  significant  achievement  by  young  athletes 
from  our  districts.  I  want  to  briefly  stiare  with 
my  colleagues  ttie  story  of  a  very  special 
young  man,  Jeff  Loyd,  a  sennr  at  htorthwest 
High  School  from  Claritsville,  TN. 

Jeff  won  ttie  Tennessee  State  wrestling  title 
in  ttie  103-pound  dass  eariier  ttiis  month  and 
is  likely  to  go  on  to  the  natkxial  sctiolastic 
championships  next  month. 

Wtiat  makes  this  so  remar1<at)le  is  ttiat  Jeff 
Loyd  was  bom  without  his  left  leg.  He  toM  the 
Clarksvile  Leaf-Chronide  ttiat  he  doesnt  corv- 
sider  tiimself  to  be  tiandicapped.  He  is  an  un- 
failing pleasant  arxl  positive  young  man,  not  to 
mention  a  great  competitor.  He  never  tooked 
at  sports  as  somettiing  tie  coukj  not  do.  In- 
stead, he  took  up  ttie  challenge  of  wrestling, 
wtiere  he  is  109-19  over  three  varsity  sea- 
sons, and  tie  tias  played  t>aset>aN  and  soccer. 

Jeff  Loyd  is  a  worxJerful  young  man  wtio 
richly  deserves  the  congratulatnns  of  his  conv 
munity.  But  more  than  ttiat  I  believe  he  offers 
an  uplifting  example  of  wtiat  one  can  achieve 
if  one  puts  his  or  tier  mind  to  it  He  is  an  inspi- 
ration not  only  to  ttie  many  In  this  country  who 
battle  daily  with  disabilities,  but  to  all  of  us. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Jeff  Loyd  for  his  diampionship.  but  also 
for  his  spirit  and  for  his  example. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spencer,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  biM  to  begin  ttw  process 
of  resolutton  of  land  title  issues  on  IWKto  in  tfw 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  Cotorado,  Idaho. 
New  Mexk»,  Oregon.  South  Dakota.  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.  This  b»  adctess- 
es  an  issue  whch  has  been  outstanding  for  93 
years. 

This  issue  arose  in  1897  with  the  passage 
of  an  ad  (30  Stat  11.  36)  which  was  intended 
to  consolidate  lands  within  the  newly  created 
Natkxial  Forest  System.  Ttiis  1897  ad  was 
ttie  first  of  a  number  of  statutes  auttxirizing 
ttie  exdiange  of  Federal  and  non-Federal 
lands  to  promote  more  efficient  Federal  land 
management  Unfortunately,  the  woidmg  of 
the  1897  ad  suggested  that  ttie  landowner 
first  had  to  relinquish  the  private  trad  to  ttw 
United  States  as  a  condition  of  seleding  Fed- 
eral land  in  exchange — rattier  than  auttxxizing 
the  simultaneous  exdiange  of  deeds,  wtiich 
has  become  the  modem  exdiange  proce- 
dure—and ttie  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior  im- 
posed ttiat  requirement  b^  regUatna 

In  any  event  many  private  land  owners  re- 
inquished  their  lands  to  the  United  States  by 
a  formal  conveyance  as  a  condition  to  ttie  se- 
lection of  ttie  Federal  in  lieu  lands.  However, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons— at  least  in  part  be- 
cause suttsequent  laws  restricted  the  kinds  of 
land  availat)le  for  selection — many  private 
landowners  never  made  a  formal  seledkxi  of 
the  compensating  Federal  lands,  or  if  ttiey  dkl. 
ttieir  selectxxi  was  not  approved.  Since  ttiat 
time,  a  number  of  actions  by  ttie  administra- 
tion, courts,  and  Congress  have  addressed 
ttie  ttiousands  of  outstanding  titte  questions 
ttirough  a  variety  of  solutkxis.  Congress  cur- 
rently deals  with  ttie  situation  on  a  case-by- 
case  t>asis  ttirough  private  txHs. 

It  is  currently  estimated  ttiat  douded  titles 
exist  on  approximately  19.000  acres  of  land 
managed  by  ttie  Forest  Service  and  8,000 
acres  of  land  managed  tiy  ttie  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  These  lands  are  owned  by 
some  2,300  separate  owners.  Both  agencies 
are  aware  of  ttiese  title  problems  and  desire  to 
resolve  ttiem. 

Ttie  bM  I  am  introducing  today  reflects  sev- 
eral amendments  to  ttie  txi  wtiich  passed  ttte 
House  during  ttie  last  session.  Ttiese  amend- 
ments provide  for  important  reduction  in  the 
timeframes  for  impterrientation  of  ttie  ad  and 
ensure  ttie  bill  provides  for  a  final  resolution  to 
the  issue.  I  took  forward  to  wortang  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  measure  vyhnh  wM  resolve 
these  title  questions  t>olh  compretwnsivety 
and  consistently. 
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THE  PENSION  TAX  EQUITY  ACT 

HON.  JOLBJTUNSOEID 

OF  WASHINGTON 

m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Pension  Tax  Equity  Act  to  prohibit 
States  from  assessing  income  taxes  on  the 
pension  income  of  nonresidents.  Some  5  to  10 
Stales  are  currently  charging  such  source 
taxes  against  former  residents.  These  States 
contend  that  pension  income  based  on  pre- 
vious employment  within  ttieir  States  should 
be  subject  to  income  taxation,  regardless  of 
whether  the  retiree  currentty  resides  within 
ttiat  State. 

Source  taxes  are  a  clear  example  of  tax- 
ation without  representation.  Individuals  sub- 
jected to  ttiis  taxation  have  no  recourse  at  the 
ballot  box  because  they  are  not  residents  of 
the  State  assessing  the  tax  against  them.  Fur- 
thermore, these  retirees  are  paying  taxes  to 
provide  Government  services  in  a  State  where 
tliey  no  longer  reside  and  consume  such  serv- 
ices. 

While  many  States  provide  various  tax  cred- 
its to  their  resident  taxpayers,  nonresident  tax- 
payers sutijected  to  Vhe  source  tax  are  denied 
these  credits.  The  end  result  is  a  higher  tax 
rate  for  the  nonresident  taxpayer.  The  injustice 
is  furttwr  compounded  for  such  retirees  in 
Washington  State— and  six  other'  States— 
wttere  ttwre  is  no  income  tax  from  which  they 
can  deduct  the  source  tax  they  pay  elsewtiere. 
The  end  result  is  that  such  retirees  are  hit  par- 
ticularly hard  t>y  taxes. 

Many  retirees  who  relocate  at  retirement 
have  no  idea  they  have  this  tax  obligation 
Utom  ttieir  former  State  until  they  receive  a  no- 
tice of  liability.  Such  notices  often  assess  back 
taxes  for  a  number  of  years  arxj  add  onerous 
late  penalties.  I  have  been  told  that  some 
States  are  even  hiring  collection  agencies  to 
place  liens  on  the  property  of  these  retirees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  justice  demands  that  we  put 
an  end  to  this  unfair  taxation  and  lifl  the  finan- 
cial  hardship  currently  betalling  thousands  of 
retirees.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  this 
legislalion. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
RESEARCH  AND  MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  JDi  SUTHRY 

OF  KANSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 
Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  with  Representative  Biuy  Tauzin 
o«  Louisiana  and  five  of  our  colleagues  in  in- 
troAnng  legislalion  that  win  altow  the  Bell 
Hotdmg  Cos.  to  enter  the  telecommurvcalions 
•quipment  manufacturing  business.  Virtually 
idanttcal  legislation.  S.  173.  was  approved 
yy*>a<ming<y  yesterday  by  the  Senate  Conv 
maroe.  Science,  and  Transportatton  Commit- 
tee. This  legislation  wH  remove  the  manufac- 
turing restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Bell  Cos. 
by  the  modHied  final  judgment  [MFJ]  inrposed 
by  a  Federal  court 
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Under]  the  MFJ,  the  Bell  Cos.  are  restricted 
to  offering  exchange  telecommunications  and 
exchangb  access  services,  while  their  unregu- 
lated subsidiaries  may  market— but  not  manu- 
facture-telecommunications equipment— such 
as  switi^ies — and  customer  premises  equip- 
ment—slich  as  telephone  handsets,  key  sys- 
tems, and  PBX's— to  both  the  business  and 
residential  martcets.  The  Federal  court  decided 
that  the  lemi  "manufacture"  includes  not  only 
the  act  of  fabrication,  but  also  product  design 
and  development,  including  the  making  of  a 
prototype.  The  result  has  been  not  only  more 
restrictions  on  Bell  Cos.  activity,  but  also  the 
creation  of  numerous  addit)on2il  areas  of  urv 
certaintyi 

Underjthe  MFJ,  the  Bell  Cos.  may  engage 
in  the  early  steps  of  ttie  pKOcess,  including  re- 
search tK)t  involving  the  design  of  a  specific 
product.  They  may  define  generic  product  fea- 
tures, but  may  not  determine  the  detailed  de- 
sign specifnations,  or  cortstruct  a  prototype. 
This  line  between  "pure"  research  and  "de- 
sign" research  is  so  unclear  that  it  discour- 
ages any  research  at  all. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  regain  its  leader- 
ship position  in  the  intematk)nal  telecommuni- 
cations manufacturing  market,  we  must  be 
willing  to  make  use  of  all  resources  availatile 
to  ttie  telecommunkations  irxjustry.  Over  the 
past  decade,  the  United  States  has  seen  for- 
eign companies  increase  ttieir  share  of  U.S. 
patents  in  sophistKated  electronk^s,  has 
watched  as  foreign  companies  spent  over 
twKe  ^  much  as  our  companies  on  basic  re- 
search and  devekjpment,  and  has  ot>served 
as  foreisri  companies  have  invested  heavily  in 
the  United  States  and  workfwide. 

Seven  years  ago,  for  example,  ttiere  were 
10  major  equipment  manufacturers  in  the 
workj  maritet— 3  of  them  American.  Today 
there  ar4  eight— three  from  Japan,  three  from 
Europe,  fcne  from  Canada,  and  only  one  from 
the  United  States— AT&T. 

Total  U.S.  spending  on  research  and  devel- 
opment lags  far  behind  other  devekiped  na- 
tions. According  to  ttie  National  Science  Foun- 
datkxi.  tt»e  United  States  spent  1 .8  percent  of 
our  GNP  on  nondefense  R&D  last  year,  while 
West  Germany  spent  2.6  percent  and  Japan 
spent  2£  percent.  In  communicatkins.  the 
largest  European  and  Japanese  firms  have  in- 
creased their  research  and  devek>pment 
spending  by  22  to  25  percent  per  year,  while 
AT&T  has  increased  its  spending  by  atxxit  6 
percent  per  year  until  last  year,  when  its  R&D 
spending  actually  decreased. 

Annual  foreign  investment  in  ttie  U.S.  high 
technology  industries  has  increased  ftwn  $214 
millkxi  in  1985  to  $3.3  billk)n  in  1988.  In  the 
6  years  since  the  divestiture  of  AT&T.  66  dif- 
ferent U.8.-t>ased  computer  and  telecommuni- 
catnns  equipment  companies  have  been 
bought  in  foreign  firms. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademaric  Of- 
fice reports  that  the  U.S.  share  of  elecfrnal 
U.S.  patents  has  declined  from  58  percent  in 
1980  to  46  percent  in  1989.  The  share  of  Unit- 
ed States  patents  awarded  to  Japanese  com- 
panies has  increased  from  1 9  to  33  percent  in 
the  sama  time  period.  Today,  more  patents  in 
elecfrnal'  prodiicts  are  awarded  to  foreign 
companies  than  are  awarded  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies.      1 
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UnfortunatWy.  as  a  result  of  the  MFJ  restric- 
tions, the  BeHI  Cos..  v»fhich  control  one-haW  of 
the  Natxxi's  telecommunications  assets,  earn 
over  $77  billion  in  annual  revenues,  and  em- 
ptoy  1  to  2  percent  of  this  Nation's  entire  wori( 
force,  cannot  use  any  of  these  assets  to  man- 
ufacture corTfnunk»tk>ns  equipment  or  to  corv 
duct  the  full '  range  of  research  and  deveksp- 
ment  activiti^.  They  are  prohibited  from  turn- 
ing the  results  of  their  permitted  research  into 
marketat)le  products;  therefore,  they  have  little 
reason  to  ei^nd  resources  to  that  end.  The 
result  has  been  that,  on  the  average,  the  Bell 
Cos.  spend  |1.4  percent  of  ttieir  revenues  on 
R&D,  while  tie  average  equipment  manufac- 
turer spendsjs  to  8  percent. 

With  freedom  from  the  manufacturing  re- 
sfrkrtkjns.  B^ll  Cos.  coukJ  wori<  ctosely  with 
high  technolpgy  U.S.  finns  to  develop  new 
products  and  services;  today,  they  cannot 
work  closely  enough  with  them  to  allow  effi- 
cient product  devetopment.  Any  United  States 
or  foreign  oompany  can  manufacture  tele- 
communicatians  equipment  to  meet  consumer 
needs— but  the  Bell  Cos.  cannot.  The  cunrent 
ban  denies  them  ttie  opportunity  to  do  more 
for  consumetB,  when  they  have  the  knowledge 
to  do  so.  I  l^ve  included  with  this  statement 
a  listing  of  recent  examples  detailing  instarx:es 
in  which  tlie  Bell  Cos.  were  prohibited  by  the 
manufacturing  restrictons  from  developing 
new  products  and  servk^s. 

This  mariMfacturing  restrictk>n  not  only  re- 
tards domesfc  investment.  Ixjt.  in  fact,  actu- 
ally encourages  overseas  invesfrnent.  The  re- 
strictwn  does  not  apply  to  work  carried  out  be- 
yond the  jurisdrctkMial  boundaries  of  ttie  Unit- 
ed States.  Therefore,  ttie  Bell  Cos.  are  com- 
pletely free  to  do  overseas  what  they  cannot 
do  in  the  United  States.  Most  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve, wouki  <attier  see  the  Bell  Cos.  investing 
ttieir  capital  Jiere.  rather  ttian  in  British  cable 
franchises,  Soviet  cellular  franchises,  and  tele- 
phone companies  in  f4ew  Zealand  and  Mex- 
ico. 

The  Bell  Cos.  have  the  expertise,  the  capital 
and  the  desire  to  enter  the  telecommuni- 
catnns  manufacturing  market  I  fully  under- 
stand, howewr,  that  the  Bell  Cos.  continue  to 
exercise  a  suttstantial  share  of  market  power 
over  local  telephone  servkxs  and  over  the 
equipment  market  Their  dominance  of  these 
markets,  if  unchecked,  woukf  undoubtedly  give 
ttiem  incentives  to  engage  in  unlawful  cross 
sutisidization  and  self-dealing.  This  legislatkxi, 
ttierefore,  includes  strict  safeguards  designed 
to  prevent  unlawful  and  antk»mpetitive  activ- 
ity. The  Bell  Cos.  are  barred  from  cross  sut>si- 
dizing  their  manufacturing  activities  with  rate- 
payer revenues.  Any  equipment  that  a  Bell 
Co.  purchased  ftxim  its  manufacturing  affiliate 
must  be  pun^iased  at  the  open  maricet  price. 
The  Bell  Cos^  must  conduct  all  their  manufac- 
turing out  of  separate  affiliates,  and  these  af- 
filiates must  keep  books  of  siccount  separate 
from  the  telephone  companies.  I  believe  these 
safeguards  are  important  and  necessary,  and 
I  look  fonwand  to  woridng  with  Members  of 
Congress  wtib  may  have  kleas  on  how  they 
can  tM  furthet  strerigthened. 

This  measure  also  inckjdes  language  requir- 
ing ttie  BeN  dos.  to  conduct  all  their  manufac- 
turing activibels  within  the  United  States  and  to 
enrptoy  a  percentage  of  U.S.  domestk;  conpo- 
nents  in  ttie  products  they  manufacture.  Ttiis 
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provision  was  negotiated  t>y  tfte  Bell  Cos.  and 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America  and 
has  ttw  complete  support  of  both  groups.  I  tte- 
iieve  that  a  domestic  content  provision  such 
as  this  is  essential  to  ensuring  that  the  Bell 
Cos.  potential  manufacturing  activities  twnefit 
the  U.S.  workers  and  our  overall  ecorxxnic 
health. 

In  a  1989  report,  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations arxl  Informatkxi  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  declared  that  reform 
of  ttie  current,  very  txoad  marujfacturing  limi- 
tation is  likely  to  stimulate  research  and  inno- 
vation, and  to  accelerate  the  advent  of  new 
servk:e  choices.  This  measure  seeks  to 
achieve  that  goal,  so  that  all  American  tele- 
communKatkxis  consumers  will  benefit 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Community 
and  Ecorxxrac  Devek)pment  Steering  Commit- 
tee of  the  Natk>nal  Association  of  Counties  re- 
cently adopted  a  resohjtion  calling  for  the  re- 
moval of  ttie  MFJ  restrictkMis  on  Bell  Co.  man- 
ufacturing. The  resolution  follows  this  state- 
ment in  ttie  Record.  The  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Busir>ess  also  recently  Issued 
a  letter  wekxxning  the  introductk>n  of  S.  173, 
which  also  is  reproduced  here.  The  RECORD 
also  includes  a  sectior>-by-sectx>n  summary  of 
this  legislation. 

Manufacturing  Examples 

Concept  Communications  Corp.  designs 
and  develops  technology  to  compress  full 
motion  video  Images  so  they  can  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  public  telephone  network. 
US  West  purchased  a  Concept  product  oft  the 
shelf  for  use  In  US  West  In-house  video 
transmissions  and  improved  the  product  In  a 
way  that  would  be  a  substantial  benefit  to 
Concept  and  Its  other  customers,  but  the 
MFJ  prohibits  US  West  from  selling  Concept 
the  enhancements  that  US  West  made. 

International  Mobile  Machines  Corp.  de- 
signs and  develops  digital  radio  transmission 
product  for  the  telephone  Industry.  IMM  has 
recently  announced  that  It  will  participate 
In  a  major  venture  to  make  digital  cellular 
equipment  with  two  other  companies,  one  of 
whom  Is  Siemens/ Alcatel,  a  huge  European 
telecommunications  manufacturer.  IMM's 
agreement  to  enter  a  venture  with  Siemens/ 
Alcatel  followed  an  attempt  by  top  manage- 
ment of  IMM  and  BellSouth  to  structure  a 
IMM/BellSouth  venture;  although  IMM  and 
BellSouth  management  agreed  on  the  terms 
of  an  IMM/BellSouth  venture,  MFJ  lawyers 
vetoed  the  plan  because  of  the  "no  manufac- 
turing" provision  in  the  MFJ.  IMM's  experi- 
ence is  evidence  that  the  MFJ  causes  small 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  form  joint  business 
arrangements  with  foreign  companies. 

Two  years  ago.  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone proposed  to  offer  an  automatic  call 
completion  service  to  facilitate  calls  handled 
by  directory  assistance.  The  service  would 
allow  a  caller  to  request  a  number  ftx)m  di- 
rectory assistance,  listen  to  a  reading  of  the 
number  as  is  currently  provided,  and  then 
have  the  option  of  being  connected  to  that 
number  simply  by  pressing  one  button  on  a 
touchtone  pad. 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  determined 
that  such  a  service  would  require  a  different 
type  of  directory  assistance  terminal  than 
was  currently  available.  Although  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  had  the  knowledge 
and  resources  to  develop  such  a  terminal,  the 
restriction  limited  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone to  merely  providing  a  general  speci- 
fication request  to  Northern  Telecom  so  that 
they  could  manufacture  the  system. 
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A  more  general  example  of  the  restric- 
tion's constraints  is  the  nature  in  which 
Southwestern  Bell  Telecom  handles  cus- 
tomer service  problems  with  Freedom  Phone 
products.  If  the  i>roblem  Is  a  so-called  "man- 
ufacturing" problem— a  defect  arising  as  a 
function  of  the  metal  bending  process — 
Southwestern  Bell  Telecom  can  often  simply 
replace  or  repair  the  defective  part.  How- 
ever, if  the  defect  occurs  as  a  result  of  the 
"design  or  development"  process — for  In- 
stance, the  manufacturer  installed  the  wrong 
part  or  the  intended  part  does  not  perform 
the  proper  function— then  Southwestern  Bell 
Telecom  must  simply  return  the  defective 
product  to  the  manufacturer  with  a  general 
explanation  of  the  problem. 

The  manufacturing  restriction  has  also  de- 
layed the  delivery  of  new  services  to  consum- 
ers. Southwestern  Bell  has  begun  to  offer 
custom  calling  features  and  other  services 
which  utilize  Northern  Telecom's  signalling 
system  7  (8S7).  Until  recently,  however. 
Northern  Telecom's  S87  network  was  not 
compatible  with  AT&T's  system. 

As  early  as  two  years  ago,  Southwestern 
Bell  Corporation  had  the  resources  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  design  and  develop 
an  Interface  that  would  have  made  lx>th  sys- 
tems compatible.  However,  due  to  the 
Court's  Interpretation  of  the  manufacturing 
restriction  we  were  not  able  to  develop  this 
software  nor  communicate  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  either  of  the  manufacturers. 
Although  such  an  interface  has  now  t>een  de- 
veloped, had  Southwestern  Bell  Corporation 
been  able  to  participate  in  the  early  design 
and  development  of  the  SS7  systems,  or  cus- 
tomers would  have  received  the  benefits  of 
new  services  well  before  now. 

Bellcore  has  devised  and  tested  a  new  tech- 
nology which  will  enable  VCR  quality  video 
to  t>e  transmitted  over  existing  metallic 
telephone  lines.  This  technology  would  per- 
mit point-to-point  viewing  of  specific  user 
selected  and  produced  television  trans- 
missions over  the  existing  local  exchange 
telephone  network,  thereby  bringing  the 
benefits  of  high  quality  video  transmission 
technology  to  practically  everyone  who  owns 
a  telephone.  However,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  Bellcore  is  unable  to  deal  directly 
with  manufacturers  in  designing  and  devel- 
oping the  products  needed  to  deploy  tech- 
nology in  the  local  exchange  network. 

Southwestern  Bell  Corporation  and  the 
other  BOCs  are  prohibited  by  the  MFJ  from 
designing  and  developing  customer  premises 
equipment  (CPE).  However,  under  a  1986 
waiver.  Southwestern  Bell  Corporation  is 
permitted  to  design,  develop,  and  market 
CPE  overseas,  so  long  as  such  products  are 
not  imported  into  the  U.S. 

A  subeidltUT  of  Southwestern  Bell  Corpora- 
tion has  been  marketing  CPE  overseas  since 
this  waiver  was  granted.  While  Southwestern 
Bell  Corporation  stated  its  overseas  business 
with  virtually  the  same  residential  and  busi- 
ness products  offered  in  the  U.S..  over  time 
new  innovations  were  developed  by  South- 
western Bell  Corporation  and  have  been  In- 
corporated into  the  equipment.  However,  due 
to  the  limitation  lmix>sed  by  the  manufac- 
turing restriction,  American  consumers  can- 
not receive  the  l>eneflts  of  these  new  innova- 
tions. 

Southwestern  Bell  Telecom  markets  CPE 
which  is  designed,  developed,  and  fabricated 
by  an  unaffiliated  manufacturer.  Telecom  re- 
ceived notice  from  one  particular  customer 
that  one  of  these  iiroducts  was  defective  in 
that  it  produced  a  humming  noise  when  in 
use. 

Quite  understandably,  the  customer  was 
firustrated  with  Telecom  when  it  was  ex- 
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plained  to  him  that  we  could  do  nothing 
more  than  pass  along  notice  of  this  defect  to 
the  manufacturer,  even  though  Telecom  was 
aware  of  a  possible  solution  that  would  cure 
the  defect.  The  customer  then  sought  a  tech- 
nological solution  from  an  independent 
source  who  was  able  to  identify  the  problem 
and  recommend  a  possible  solution.  However, 
due  to  the  amblgiiity  of  the  Court's  Interpre- 
tation of  the  manufacturing  restriction. 
Telecom  was  not  able  to  act  as  intermediary 
for  the  puri>ose  of  Informing  the  manofiac- 
turer  of  the  independent  party's  solution. 

Another  example  concerns  Southwestern 
Bell  Corporation's  paging  subsidiary. 
Metromedia  Paging  Services.  Metromedia 
provides  paging  services  to  a  customer  who 
recently  requested  the  ability  to  receive  de- 
tailed information  on  the  volume  of  calls 
supplied  to  its  pagers.  Metromedia  deter- 
mined that  such  Information  could  phys- 
ically be  provided  but  the  paging  units  on 
the  market  at  that  time  would  not  support 
this  type  of  service. 

Specifically,  a  paging  unit  would  need  to 
be  developed  which  had  a  larger  display 
panel  and  could  handle  a  larger  capacity  of 
data  than  the  units  which  were  being  manu- 
factured at  that  time.  Metromedia  recog- 
nized the  solution  to  the  problem  and  had 
the  technological  resources  to  design  and  de- 
velop the  required  units.  However,  once 
again  the  Court's  interpretation  of  the  man- 
ufacturing restriction  precluded  Metromedia 
from  acting  on  its  internal  expertise. 

Another  company,  CXC,  Inc.,  known  for 
making  a  PBX  called  the  Rose,  offered 
BellSouth  an  equity  position  that  would 
allow  CXC  to  gain  the  capital  it  needed  to 
expand  and  Increase  cai)aclty.  BellSouth  was 
interested,  but,  again,  the  MFJ  wouldn't 
allow  them  to  take  part. 

CXC  Is  doing  quite  well  these  days.  But  es- 
sentially It's  no  longer  an  American-owned 
company.  A  consortium  of  foreign  companies 
has  bought  a  substantial  Interest  in  it. 

Protocol  E^ngines,  Inc.,  which  develops 
products  for  increasing  spised  at  wtilcb  data 
Is  transmitted  over  telecommunications  net- 
works, decided  in  1990  to  discontinue  efforts 
to  design  and  develop  products  for  the  public 
telephone  network  because  MFJ  prohibits  it 
from  working  closely  with  BOC  and  Bellcore 
network  design  engineers.  Rather  than  de- 
veloping products  for  the  public  telephone 
network.  Protocol  Engines  now  focuses  en- 
tirely on  developing  such  products  for  pri- 
vate corporate  networks.  This  anecdote  is 
evidence  showing  that  "no  manufacturing" 
provision  in  MFJ  stifles  development  of  our 
country's  public  network  infrastructure. 

Centigram  Conmration  develops  equip- 
ment used  in  provision  of  audiotex  services. 
Centigram  recently  sold  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  stock  to  foreign  entities  (Telcom) 
Authority  of  Singapore.  Transtech  Ventures. 
Northern  Telecom,  and  British  Petroleum) 
after  two  Bell  companies  (Amerltech  and 
BellSouth)  attempted  but  failed  to  structure 
financing  that  would  pass  muster  under  the 
MFJ.  Centigram's  experience  Illustrates  the 
fact  that  small  U.S.  telecommunications 
manufacturing  companies  are  being  forced 
by  the  MFJ  to  look  overseas  for  capital  to 
expand  their  operation. 

Eagle  Telephonies  Corporation  manutkc- 
turers  telephone  handsets.  Although  conven- 
tional wisdom  is  that  it's  inevitable  that  all 
telephone  handset  manufactures  are  moving 
offshore  because  of  cheap  foreign  labor  costs. 
Eagle  is  an  example  of  a  U.S.  handset  maker 
which,  while  attempting  to  perform  all  Its 
manufacturing  activities  in  the  U.S.,  is  being 
hurt  by  the  MFJ's  ban  against  obtaining 
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RftD  nnaocing  from  the  BOCs.  Since  Eagle  is 
one  of  only  a  handftal  of  companies  making 
telephone  handsets  in  the  U.S.,  it  often  must 
compete  on  quality  rather  than  price,  but  in- 
corporating new  features  into  telephone 
handsets  requires  substantial  and  continual 
RAD  efforts:  the  BOCs,  who  are  among  Ea- 
gle's largest  distributors,  would  be  a  natural 
source  for  R&D  funding,  but  BOCs  cannot 
provide  R&D  funding  due  to  the  MFJ  ban 
against  BOC  participation  in  the  manufkc- 
tnring  process. 

Rbsolution  Regarding  the  Removal  of  the 
Manufacturing  Restrictions  on  Local 
Telephone  Companies 

Whereas,  America's  international  competi- 
tiveness and  continued  economic  growth 
have  become  extremely  dependent  upon 
maximizing  domestic  research  and  design, 
development,  manufacture,  and  marketing 
firom  all  U.S.  companies;  and 

Whereas,  between  1963  and  1968,  combined 
research  and  development  investment  by 
ATAiT  and  the  Bell  Operating  Companies 
grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  9.9  per- 
cent, while  in  Japan  and  Europe  tele- 
commonications  research  and  development 
Investment  grew  annually  at  28  percent  and 
M  percent,  respectively;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  unacceptable  that  any  for- 
eign company,  even  those  afniiated  with 
state-owned  telephone  monopolies,  can  man- 
nfactore  and  sell  telecommunications  equip- 
ment in  the  United  States,  but  that  seven  of 
our  leading  local  telephone  companies  are 
prohibited  by  Judicial  restricUons  flrom 
doing  so;  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  imposition  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  Modified  Final  Judgement 
(MFJ)  on  the  Bell  OperaUng  Companies 
(BOCs)  denies  to  America  the  benefits  of 
having  several  of  its  most  knowledgeable  and 
capable  domestic  telecommunications  com- 
panies being  able  to  perform  domestic  re- 
search and  design,  develop,  and  manufacture 
software  and  telecommunications  equipment 
for  residential,  business  and  governmental 
telecommunications  users:  and 

Whereas,  removal  of  the  manufkctnlng  re- 
strictions on  these  local  telephone  compa- 
nies would  help  stimulate  domestic  invest- 
ment in  research,  development,  design  and 
mangfactnre  of  new  and  Innovative  tele- 
conununlcations  technologies  and  facilitate 
access  of  said  innovations  to  all  local  tele- 
phone comiianles:  and 

Whereas,  domestic  telecommunications 
markets  and  services,  as  well  as,  Inter- 
natioDal  telecommunications  developments 
have  drastically  changed  since  the  original 
Impaction  of  the  1983  MFJ  restrictions  upon 
the  BOCs;  and 

Whereas,  adequate  accounting  and  struc- 
tural safeguards  have  been  developed  and  are 
already  in  place  in  federal  and  state  jurisdic- 
tions to  protect  against  cross  subsidization 
from  taleidtone  customers;  and 

Whereas,  it  to  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
grew,  rather  than  the  oonrto,  to  determine 
national  telecommunications  public  policy 
Including  its  effect  on  economic  competitive- 
ness, national  security,  and  foreign  trade 
which  are  esMntlal  elemente  of  a  sound  na- 
tional policy: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  National 
Aaaoclatlon  of  Ck>nnties  calls  upon  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes  Congress  to  vigorously  support  leg- 
islation which  would,  with  appropriate 
oonanmer  and  industry  safeguards,  allow  all 
local  telephone  companies  to  perform  re- 
narch  and  design,  development,  and  manu- 
facture of  software  and  telecommunications 
equipment;  and 
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Be  it  further  resolved  that  any  actions  by 
Congres  regarding  the  removal  of  the  manu- 
facturlqg  restrictions  on  local  telephone 
companies,  must  reflect  proper  consider- 
ations df  the  local  and  state  responsibilities 
for  locak  and  Intrastate  telecommunications 
servlcest  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  staff  of  the 
NatlonatI  Association  of  Counties  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  Ptesldent  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Presidest  of  the  Senate  and  to  every  member 
of  the  Cbngress  of  the  United  States. 

National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business, 
Washington.  DC,  March  18, 1991. 
Hon.  Eh  xest  f.  Hollings, 
Russell   Senate  Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Rollings:  NFIB  welcomes 
the  inti  eduction  of  S.  173.  While  NFIB  has 
not  polled  its  S(X),0(X)  members  on  S.  173  yet 
and,  th  srefore,  has  no  official  position  on 
this  leg  slation,  we  believe  that  it  addresses 
a  very  important  public  policy  issue  that 
needs  ti  be  fully  aired.  The  future  success 
and  contpetitiveness  of  small  business,  espe- 
cially in  the  developing  International  mar- 
ketplac*.  may  well  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
your  deliberations. 

The  iell  Holding  Companies  (BHC)  rep- 
resent an  under  utilized  technological  re- 
source. fThere  is  a  need  to  closely  examine 
whether  It  Is  still  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
BHC  from  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of 
telecomtnunications  technology  and  equip- 
ment, "itiere  is  a  need  to  determine  whether 
this  pro|iibition  is  in  the  national  Interest  or 
whether*,  it  is  artificially  holding  back  our 
advancejon  the  information  age. 

TradHJlonally,  NFIB  and  its  members  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  economic 
power  of  regulated  companies,  with  guaran- 
teed steams  of  income,  competing  with 
smaller,  more  eximsed  businesses  in  the 
markeplace.  The  ability  of  the  BHC  to  cross- 
subsidize  commercial  ventures  with  rate- 
payer revenue  has  always  been  at  the  heart 
of  this  concern.  S.  173  provides  for  adequate 
safeguaids  or  firewalls  and  reduces  our  fear 
of  unfair  competition. 

S.  173  needs  to  be  fully  analjrzed  and  de- 
bated by  the  Senate.  All  sides  and  arguments 
need  to  be  heard.  To  do  less  would  benefit 
neither  ismall  business  nor  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Si  tcerely, 

John  J.  Motley  m. 

Vice  President, 
Federal  Governmental  Relations. 

The  Telecommunications  Equipment  Re- 
SEARCK  and  Manufacturing  Competition 
Act  oi  19B1 

JBCnON-BY-SKCTTON  SUMMARY 

Section  1 
Short  tdtle. 

Section  2— Findings 
Bell   telephone   Company   manufacturing 
will   asast  American   industry's  continued 
economic  growth  and  international  competl- 
tivenessi 

Section  f— Amendments  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934 

ReguWtion  of  Manufacturing  by  the  Bell 
I      Telephone  Companies 

Sec.  fn.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  MFJ. 
Bell  Telephone  Companies,  through  an  affili- 
ated ccKSpany,  may  manufacture  and  provide 
telecomfnunlcations    equipment    and    may 
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manufactur*  CPE,  except  that  joint  ventures 
between  Ben  Holding  Companies  are  prohib- 
ited. J 

(b)  Manulncturing  and  provision  nnay  be 
conducted  only  through  a  company  that  is 
separate  froln  any  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

(c)  The  F(JC  must  prescribe  regulations  to 
ensure  that-|- 

(1)  the  manufacturing  affiliate  must  main- 
tain books,  records  and  accounts  sejwrate 
from  its  afaiiated  Bell  Telephone  Company 
which  Identify  all  financial  transactions  be- 
tween the  manufacturing  affiliate  and  affili- 
ated Bell  Telephone  Company.  Even  if  the 
manufacturing  affiliate  is  not  publicly  held, 
it  must  coijiply  with  Federal  financial  re- 
porting requirements  for  publicly  held  com- 
panies, file  i  statements  with  the  FCC  and 
make  them  Available  to  the  public: 

(2)  Bell  "Telephone  Companies  and  their 
non-manufacturing  affiliates  are  prohibited 
ftom  perforiiing  sales,  advertising,  installa- 
tion, produqtion  or  maintenance  operations 
for  a  manufacturing  affiliate,  except  that— 

(A)  a  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  its  non- 
manufacturing  affiliate  may  sell,  advertise, 
install  and,  maintain  telecommunications 
equipment  |md  CPE  after  acquiring  such 
equipment  fj'om  its  manufacturing  affiliate; 

(B)  Institutional  advertising  not  related  to 
specific  telecommunications  equipment  to 
permitted  if  each  party  pays  its  pro  rata 
share; 

(3)  the  manufacturing  affiliate  must  con- 
duct all  manufacturing  in  the  U.S.  and  all 
components  must  be  manufactured  in  the 
U.S.,  except^  that  foreign-made  components 
may  be  us^d  under  certain  limited  cir- 
cumstances. Prior  to  using  foreign-made 
components,  a  BOC  manufacturing  affiliate 
first  must  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  obtain 
equivalent  oomponents  from  a  manufacturer 
In  the  U.S.  at  reasonable  prices,  terms  and 
conditions.  ^Notwithstanding  good  faith  ef- 
forts on  thetaart  of  a  BOC  manufacturing  af- 
filiate, its  qost  of  foreign-made  components 
may  not  exoeed  forty  percent  of  the  revenue 
derived  front  its  sale  of  telecommunications 
equipment  ^nd  CT>E  in  the  U.S.  in  any  cal- 
endar year  j  (or  adjusted  percent  in  subse- 
quent years).  A  BOC  manufacturing  affiliate 
may  use  intellectual  property  created  out- 
side the  U^.  in  its  manufacture  of  tele- 
communicataons  equipment  and  CPE  in  the 
U.S.;  T 

(4)  debt  incurred  by  the  manufacturing  af- 
filiate may  not  be  issued  by  its  affiliated 
Bell  Telephone  Company;  the  manufacturing 
affiliate  is  i*^hlblted  from  incurring  debt  in 
a  way  that  would  permit  a  creditor,  on  de- 
fault, to  hare  recourse  to  the  assets  of  the 
affiliated  Bfcll  Telephone  Company's  tele- 
communications business; 

(5)  the  manufacturing  affiliate  is  not  re- 
quired to  operate  separately  from  the  other 
affiliates  of  its  Bell  Telephone  Company; 

(6)  Bell  Tegephone  Company  affiliates  that 
become  affiliated  with  a  manufacturing  en- 
tity will  be  treated  as  a  manufacturing  affil- 
iate of  that  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
must  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section;  and  i 

(7)  the  manufacturing  affiliate  is  required 
to  make  available  to  all  common  carriers 
providing  telephone  exchange  service,  for  use 
in  i>rovislon  of  such  service,  any  tele- 
communications equipment  Including  soft- 
ware lntegT|U  to  the  funcUonlng  of  tele- 
communications equitmient  it  manufactures 
for  use  witl^  the  irabllc  telecommunications 
network.  It  smust  do  so  without  discrimina- 
tion or  self-preference  as  to  price,  delivery, 
terms  or  coi  dltions  as  long  as  each  iiurchas- 
ing  carrier— 
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(A)  does  not  manufacture  teleconununl- 
cations  equipment  or  have  an  affiliated  tele- 
communications equipment  manu&icturing 
entity  that  does  so,  or 

(B)  agrees  to  make  Its  telecommunications 
equipment  Including  software  integral  to  the 
functioning  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment available  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  its  amilates. 

(8)  the  manufacturing  affiliate  shall  not 
discontinue  or  restrict  sales  to  other  local 
exchange  telephone  companies  of  any  tele- 
communications equipment  including  soft- 
ware Integral  to  the  functioning  of  tele- 
communications equipment  it  manufactures 
for  sale  until  arrangements  are  made  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  manufacturing  af- 
filiate to  provide  to  the  local  exchange  tele- 
phone companies  specifications,  plans,  and 
tooling  for  such  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, upon  financial  and  other  terms  satis- 
factory to  the  Bell  Telephone  Compemy  man- 
ufacturing afnilate. 

(dKl)  The  FCC  must  prescribe  regulations 
that  require  each  Bell  Telephone  Company 
to  maintain  and  flle  with  the  FCC  informa- 
tion regarding  interconnection  with  and  use 
of  its  telephone  exchange  service  facilities 
(such  Information  refers  to  material  changes 
or  planned  changes  to  protocols  and  require- 
ments); 

(2)  Bell  Telephone  Companies  are  prohib- 
ited from  disclosing  such  Information  to 
their  affiliates  unless  that  information  is 
Immediately  so  filed; 

(3)  When  two  or  more  carriers  provide  local 
service  in  the  same  area,  they  must  tell  each 
other  about  the  deployment  of  telecommuni- 
cations equipment; 

(4)  The  FCC  may  prescribe  additional  regu- 
lations to  ensure  that  manufacturers  com- 
peting with  a  Bell  Company's  manufacturing 
affiliate  have  access  to  Information  required 
for  competition  that  the  Bell  Company 
makes  available  to  its  manufacturing  affili- 
ate. 

(e)  The  FCC  must  prescribe  regulations  re- 
quiring a  Bell  Company  with  a  manufactur- 
ing afnilate  to — 

(1)  provide  other  manufacturers  with  op- 
portunities to  sell  communications  equip- 
ment and  CPE  which  Is  functionally  equiva- 
lent to  equipment  manufactured  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  manufacturing  affiliates 
that  are  comparable  to  the  opportunities  It 
provides  its  affiliates; 

(2)  not  subsidize  Its  manufacturing  afnil- 
ate with  regulated  telecommunications  serv- 
ices revenues;  and 

(3)  only  acquire  equipment  from  Its  afnil- 
ate at  open  market  prices. 

(f)  Bell  Telephone  Comjianles  and  their  af- 
nilates  may  engage  in  close  collaboration 
with  any  manufacturer  of  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  CPE  during  design 
and  development  of  hardware  and  software 
relating  to  that  equipment. 

(g)  The  FCC  may  prescribe  additional  roles 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  To  administer  and  enforce  this  section, 
the  FCC  Is  granted  the  same  authority  it 
currently  has  with  respect  to  any  conun'' 
carrier  subject  to  this  Act. 

(1)  The  FCC's  authority  to  carry  out  this 
section  Is  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment; 
regulations  must  be  prescribed  within  180 
days  after  enactment;  authority  to  manufac- 
ture does  not  take  effect  until  the  regula- 
tions In  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  are  In  effect. 

(J)  All  manufacturing  activities  authorised 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  are  grand- 
fathered for  all  Bell  Telephone  Companies 
and  their  afniiates. 
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(k)  The  following  are  defined  terms— 
(1)  afnilate;  (2)  Bell  Telephone  Company: 
(3)  customer  premises  equipment:  (4)  manu- 
facturing; (5)  manufacturing  affiliate;  (6) 
Modification  of  Final  Judgment;  (7)  tele- 
communications; (8)  telecommunications 
equipment;  (9)  telecommunications  service. 
Section  4— Effective  date 

(a)  The  effecUve  date  of  the  legislation  is 
30  days  after  the  FCC  prescribes  final  regula- 
tions. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  authority  of  the  FCC  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  is  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 


DEMOCRACY— THE  VANGUARD  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  WALIIR  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carotina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  Broadcast 
Scriptwritlng  Contest  This  year  more  tt«n 
138.000  students  participated  for  14  national 
scholarships.  I  was  most  delighted  to  learn 
that  one  of  my  constituents,  Michael  William 
Flanagan  of  Newport  NO.  was  of>e  of  these 
14  winners,  and  it  Is  an  honor  to  present  his 
entry  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  foitows: 

Democracy — ^The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 

December  2, 1992. 

Dear  Son:  How's  It  going  Buddy?  I  hope 
you're  lieing  good  for  your  mom.  She  needs 
all  the  help  she  can  get.  While  I'm  gone, 
you're  going  to  have  to  work  real  hard  be- 
cause you're  the  man  of  the  house  now,  and 
I  want  you  to  do  a  real  good  Job  till  I  get 
back. 

Now,  your  mamma  told  me  you  couldn't 
understand  why  I  had  to  be  gone  and  why  I 
couldn't  come  home  for  Christmas.  Well  son, 
you  may  be  a  little  too  young  to  understand 
but  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  reason 
that  rm  gone  later.  You  see,  alwut  twelve 
years  ago  I  signed  a  piece  of  paper  that  con- 
tained an  oath.  I  swore  to  protect  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  freedom  created 
by  its  democracy  by  joining  our  United 
States  Armed  Forces.  You  can't  understand 
the  privilege  you  have  to  live  in  America. 
Other  parts  of  the  world  live  in  hunger,  war, 
and  oppression.  These  people  have  to  live 
with  the  fear  that  their  very  own  govern- 
ment may  simply  come  in  and  take  their 
homes,  their  families,  and  even  their  lives. 

Here,  you  can  live  without  the  worry  of 
this.  Our  government  is  set  up  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  freedom.  It  is  set  up  to 
protect  us  and  our  way  of  life.  It  has  been 
like  this  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Our 
founding  fathers  set  up  such  a  model  for  the 
world  to  follow.  We  are  considered  the  apex 
of  freedom.  This  height  could  have  only  been 
reached  through  a  single  path,  and  that,  son 
Is  democracy.  Everyone  who  lives  in  Amer- 
ica believes  in  this  philosophy,  and  we  hold 
it  sacred  in  our  hearts.  We  want  the  entire 
world  to  be  able  to  live  as  free  as  we.  And 
son,  that's  what  I'm  doing,  helping  these 
people  live  as  we  do. 

After  the  invasion  of  this  country  six 
months  ago,  the  people's  lives  have  gone 
from  a  heaven  to  a  hell.  They  can  no  longer 
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walk  the  streets  for  a  t>reath  of  fresh  air 
without  the  fear  of  being  shot,  and  this  en- 
rages me.  I  am  here  to  try  and  recapture 
heaven  for  these  citizens.  They  believe  in  the 
same  principles  as  we  do,  and  I  want  them  to 
live  that  way  again.  We  are  trying  to  re-es- 
tablish the  democracy.  When  democracy  is 
re-established,  freedom  will  be  restored  with 
it.  You  see.  democracy  is  the  vanguard  of 
freedom,  son.  One  cannot  and  does  not  exist 
without  the  other.  Where  you  have  democ- 
racy, you  will  have  freedom.  In  communist 
societies,  freedoms  are  little  If  any,  and  It 
goes  the  same  for  socialistic  societies. 

We,  as  a  democracy,  must  help  preserve 
the  democracies  of  the  world.  If  we  help  pro- 
tect and  help  other  nations  move  towards 
democratic  societies,  the  world  will  be  a  bet- 
ter place.  But,  if  we  don't,  the  anti-demo- 
cratic societies  will  begin  to  take  over,  tak- 
ing our  homes.  Jobs,  and  our  entire  way  of 
life.  So  I  put  my  life  on  the  line  everyday  to 
protect  the  democracy  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world.  With  the  protection  now, 
when  you  are  my  age  son,  you  may  never 
have  to  worry  alwut  a  situation  like  this. 
But,  if  you  are  unfortunately  faced  with  the 
situation  I  am,  I  hope  you  face  it  bravely.  It 
is  our  duty  as  Americans  to  protect  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  because  democracy  is  truly  the  van- 
guard of  li-eedom. 

Well  son,  I  have  some  drills  I  have  to  run 
so  I  will  end  this  letter.  Help  mom  and  t>e 
good,  but  most  of  all,  think  about  what  I 
have  said  in  this  letter  and  try  to  appreciate 
what  we  have  here  in  the  world  of  democracy 
and  freedom.  I  love  you!  i 

Signed, 

Dad. 


SALVATORE  DI  NELLO  RECEIVES 
1991  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  and  admiration  that  I  rise  today  to  sahite 
a  truly  outstandmg  and  successful  business- 
man from  my  home  State  of  t4ew  Jersey  who 
has  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  his 
community  on  a  continuing  basis  for  over  30 
years. 

I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Salvalore  Di  Nelo  of 
Paterson,  NJ.  His  numerous  contrtxjlions  to 
his  profession  and  community,  have  honored 
Mr.  Di  Nelfo  with  the  Federation  of  Itiyian  So- 
cieties "1991  Man  of  the  Year."  To  celebrate 
this  special  occsision,  the  Federation  of  Italian 
Societies,  an  affiliation  of  several  Italian  orga- 
nizations: the  Charles  J.  Allano  Assoctalion. 
the  Cristoforo  Society,  the  Mother  Cabrini  So- 
ciety, ttie  Nineteen  Hearts  Society,  the  San 
Giuseppe  Santa  Croce  Camerina  and  the  or- 
ganization dearest  to  Mr.  Di  Ne«o  and  of 
which  he  is  the  president,  the  Pacentro  Club, 
wil  horK>r  him  at  their  21st  annual  dvmer 
dance  on  April  5,  1991.  at  the  Princess  in 
Lodi,  NJ.  I  know  that  this  event  wi  bring  great 
pride  to  Salvatore  and  his  wife  Joan  atta  their 
two  chidren,  Linda  and  Marco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record.  I  wouU  Ike  to 
insert  a  comprehensive  biography  of  Mr. 
Salvatore  Di  Nelto  as  compiled  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Italian  Societies  of  Paterson.  NJ: 
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Salvatore  Dl  Nello  halls  from  the  ancient 
province  of  L'Aquila,  in  the  historic  Italian 
re^on  of  Abruzzl.  He  was  born  in  Pacentro. 
a  quaint  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty 
Malella  mountains,  near  the  Gran  Sasso 
d'ltalla.  In  the  year  1S31. 

As  a  boy  growing  up  In  a  martial  nation, 
Sal  was  restless  and  rebellious.  At  the  age  of 
eight,  his  strict  father  introduced  him  to  the 
study  music.  He  acquired  a  strong  musical 
foundation  which  led  a  grateful  adult  Sal  to 
high  achievements.  The  Second  Global  Con- 
flict disrupted  the  boy's  education. 

Sal  came  to  America  in  1947,  settling  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  with  his  family.  He 
met  and  surmounted  formidable  obstacles  in 
a  society  different  in  language  and  culture. 
His  successes  are  evidence  of  his  ability,  and 
his  perseverance,  energy  and  ambition,  a 
worthy  example  to  all. 

At  15,  Sal  was  placed  in  the  first  grade.  In 
two  years  he  completed  the  elementary 
grades.  At  17,  contrary  to  his  parents'  wish- 
es, he  opted  to  Join  the  real  world  and  took 
a  Job  as  a  machinist  apprentice,  instead  of 
going  on  to  high  school. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties,  Sal  never 
forgot  music.  In  it  he  found  comfort  and 
hope.  Before  coming  to  America  he  excelled 
in  the  trumpet  and.  for  his  exceptional  tal- 
ent, he  played  for  the  Pacentro  Symphonic 
Band  throughout  the  province  of  L'Aquila. 
In  America,  in  1948.  he  appeared  on  the  Ted 
Mack  Amateur  Hour  with  a  superb  rendition 
of  the  Camevale  de  Venezla. 

In  1950.  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
Salvatore  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Air  force,  serv- 
ing as  staff  sergeant. 

At  the  age  of  23  Sal's  life  took  a  decisive 
turn:  he  decided  to  go  to  college,  even 
though  he  did  not  have  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. Accepted  at  Boise  Junior  College,  in 
Idaho,  on  a  pait  time  basis,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  "Student  of  the  Year"  for  having 
directed  the  first  opera  ever  presented  at 
that  college.  Shortly  after,  Sal  earned  a  high 
school  equivalency  diploma,  having  all  the 
while  stalled  the  persistent  requests  by  the 
college  for  his  high  school  transcripts. 

At  San  Jose  State  College,  In  California, 
where  he  had  transferred,  Sal  was  selected  as 
student  conductor  of  the  band  and  orchestra, 
was  permitted  to  teach  classes  as  an  assist- 
ant, and  was  selected  as  musical  director  of 
the  annual  musical  production.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Band  and  Orchestra. 

These  experiences  influenced  the  young 
man's  decision  to  enter  the  field  of  teaching 
rather  than  a  professional  musical  career.  In 
19SS  he  received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
and  his  teaching  certification.  And  from 
Montclair  State  College  he  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  supervision  and  adminlstra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Di  Nello  began  his  teaching  career 
with  the  Saddle  Brook  school  system.  He  has 
served  as  band  director  and  music  super- 
visor. Under  his  directorship,  the  Saddle 
Brook  High  School  Band  acquired  well  de- 
served acclaim  and  performed  in  Canada, 
Virginia.  Maryland.  Florida  and  Massachu- 
setts. Special  attention  received  a  cultural 
concert  tour  of  Italy  funded  by  the  entire 
conmiunity  and  which  saw  the  New  Jersey 
band  perform  in  Siena,  Florence,  and  Rome. 
Eye  witness  News  featured  the  event  on 
Channel  7. 

Mr.  Di  Nello  served  also  as  Soccer  Coach 
leaving  a  legacy  of  skills  and  victories.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Saddle  Brook  Teach- 
ers Association;  was  listed  in  the  Who's  Who 
of  Teachers  in  America;  and  has  served  in 
numerous  professional  organizations. 

A  resident  of  West  Paterson.  Mr.  Dl  Nello 
has  served  as  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
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Health  atd  as  Conunlssioner  of  the  Planning 
Board. 

Always!  deeply  proud  of  his  Italian  herit- 
age, Mr. :  )i  Nello  is  president  of  the  Pacentro 
Club.  As  its  president  he  was  instrumental  in 
opening  ;he  membership  to  women  as  well. 
He  is  alio  a  member  of  the  San  Guiseppe 
Santa  Croce  Camerina  Society  and  of  the 
Federation  of  Italian  Societies  of  Paterson. 

Among  some  of  the  other  awards  bestowed 
upon  Mr,  Di  Nello  are:  Teacher  of  the  Year, 
Unlco  Mm  of  the  Year,  and  Coach  of  the 
Year. 

Mr.  Dl  Nello  met  and  married  Joan  Fer- 
raro,  a  aative  of  Sante  Croce  Camerina, 
Regusa,  Italy.  She  is  a  real  estate  broker, 
founder  >f  the  Gemini  Century  21  in  West 
Paterson  They  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Linda,  a  "Magna  Cum  Laude"  graduate  of 
Falrleigl  Dickinson  University,  a  C.P.A., 
and  a  PI  i.D.  candidate  in  Accounting,  mar- 
ried to  Sric  Gaupe,  a  young  entrepreneur, 
owner  ol  City  Erectors  Co.  of  Fairfield;  and 
a  son,  N  arco,  a  partner  in  Gemini  Realty, 
married  jo  Nancy  Farber,  parents  of  Marco, 
Jr.  and  A  lyssa. 

Mr.  Di  Nello  is  as  successful  at  business  as 
he  was  (a  educator.  His  ambition,  vitality 
and  tena  :ity,  coupled  with  the  valid  partner- 
ship of  h  s  capable  wife  Joan,  have  proven  an 
invaluab  e  formula  to  progress.  In  1971  they 
were  the  moving  force  behind  the  purchase  of 
Farrell  »Ianufacturing  of  Wayne,  together 
with  bro  .her-in-law  Mario  and  his  wife  Anne. 
This  un  on,  held  together  by  indissoluble 
family  t:  es  and  consensus,  has  made  possible 
the  pure  tase  of  two  other  similar  companies. 
The  abni  gation  of  individual  personality  for 
the  comnon  good  is  the  element  that  has 
permltt«  1  the  achievement  of  success. 

In  spoi  ts,  in  music  or  in  business  Sal  has 
always  s  txived  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  medic  crity,  with  courage,  vision  and  per- 
severanc  e.  The  path  was  not  always  covered 
with  rosi  s,  nor  always  free  of  obstacles. 

At  hor  le  Sal  has  always  been  a  loving  hus- 
band anq  father.  Although  he  has  built  a  suc- 
cessful oareer  in  education  and  business,  be 
admitte<  ly  gets  his  greatest  Joy  from  his  two 
grandchildren  Marco  and  Alyssa.  As  they 
grow  up  he  will  be  able  to  tell  the  story  of 
how  "I  d  Id  it  my  way." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  k  brief  profile  of  an  individual  who  has 
truly  maoe  a  difference  through  his  contribu- 
tions to  fiis  profession,  his  community  and  his 
family,  arid  wfx)  has  made  his  State  and  our 
Nation  a  better  place  to  live.  Mr.  Salvatore  Di 
Nello  recipient  of  the  Federation  of  Italian  So- 
cieties 1 991  Man  of  the  '^ear. 
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WIESENTHAL  CENTER  OF 
SOUlH  FLORroA  PRESENTS 
ECHC  ES  THAT  REMAIN 


>N.  niANA  ROSUHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ednesday,  March  20, 1991 

lOS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  of 
is  presenting  tfie  premiere  of 
Ecfwes  that  Remain,  a  film  about  Jewish  life 
in  Eastern  Europe  before  World  War  11.  The 
rrwvie  is  a  powerful  study  of  Jewish  life  before 
the  Holocaust,  ttie  film  comt)<nes  hundreds  of 
rare  ph<itos  arxl  previously  unseen  film  foot- 
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important  role  in  ttie  film  are  a 
series  of  enlightening  images  from  the  photo 
tiiographer  of  Eastern  Europe  shtetl  life,  the 
late  Roman  VIshniac.  The  portrait  artist,  Bur- 
ton Silverman,  created  a  series  of  special  oil 
paintings  to  Illustrate  one  of  the  film's  se- 
quences. 

Echoes  Th«t  Remain  was  written  by  Rabbi 
Marvin  Hier,  dean  of  tfie  Simon  Wiesenthal 
Center  and  directed  by  filmmaker  Amokj 
Schwartzman.  The  two  worked  togetfier  on 
Genocide  which  won  tfie  1982  Oscar  for  best 
documentary,  tfie  first  Holocaust  film  to  win 
production  was  narrated  by 
tmy  Award  nominee,  Martin 
British  actress,  Miriam 
icfioes  That  Remain  features 
original  musiO  written  and  conducted  by  com- 
poser, Cari  Davis,  and  performed  by  Eng- 
land's Royal  Phliharnrtonic  Orchestra. 

"It  was  tfie  worid  from  which  so  many  of  us 
canrte  but  so  few  have  had  the  time  to  study, 
fionor,  or  iremember,"  said  tfie  film's 
coproducer,  Ricfiard  Trank,  wfx)  also  serves 
as  the  Wiesenthal  Center  media  director.  "If 
Ecfioes  That  Remain  accomptisfies  anything,  I 
fwpe  tfiat  it  fnll  help  audiences  to  remember 
about  that  wc|1d,"  added  Trank. 

Echoes  Thiit  Remain  began  a  40-city  inter- 
national tour  in  Los  Angeles  with  tfie  patron- 
age of  Israel'*  President  Chaim  Harzog.  Some 
of  the  ottier  cities  irKluded  on  Ks  40-city  inter- 
national tour  are  Toronto,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,^  ChKago,  Las  Vegas,  and  Palm 
Springs. 

I  woukj  like  to  thank  Ratibi  Marvin  Hier, 
Samuel  Belzberg,  Robert  Novak,  Robert  Mar- 
Hn,  Harry  Gampel,  and  Don  Softer  for  being  a 
part  of  the  $outh  Fk>rida  Simon  Wiesenthal 
Center.  I  wobkj  also  like  to  tfiank  arxj  corv 
gratulate  Rdbert  Pascal  Escanesy,  Marcy 
Lefton  EscarifBsy,  George  Barrie,  and  Dorothy 
Barrie  on  an  butstanding  cultural  achievement. 


OUTLAW  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  OWEIIS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  iritroducing  legislation  which  wouk! 
prohibit  tfie  use  of  corporal  punishment  or  tfie 
inflk:tk>n  of  txxjily  pain  against  students  in  all 
educational  institutkxis  wfwh  receive  Federal 
educational  Ainds.  It  is  k>ng  past  time  tfiat  we 
outlawed  this  t>art>aric  practice  in  the  Nation's 
classrooms,  j 

This  legisiatkxi  is  pattenned  after  similar 
State  and  k>^l  laws  which  fiave  t>anned  cor- 
poral punishlnent  in  tfiat  it  does  not  prevent 
teachers  and  scfiool  personnel  from  using  rea- 
sonable ph)6k:al  restraint  to  protect  tfiem- 
selves  or  otters  from  injury,  to  obtain  a  weap- 
on or  dangetpus  object  from  a  chikj,  or  to  pro- 
tect propertyi  from  serious  damage.  The  bill's 
definition  of  j  corporal  punishment  specifically 
excludes  aotk>ns  taken  under  tfiese  cir- 
cumstances.] What  woukJ  be  prohibited  is  the 
use  of  tfie  linflk^tkxi  of  physKal  pain  as  a 
means  of  puttisfiment  or  discipline. 
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THE  BARBARITY  OF  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT 

If  you  are  an  adult  inmate  in  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  correctiorul  institution,  you  can- 
not be  tseaten  or  physically  punished.  It  is 
against  the  law.  If  you  are  a  patient  at  a  public 
psychiatric  hospital,  you  cannot  t>e  beaten  or 
physically  punished.  It  is  against  the  law.  If 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  ttie 
United  States,  you  cannot  be  t)eaten  or  phys- 
ically punished.  If  you  are  a  teenager  In  a  ju- 
venile correctional  institution,  you  cannot  be 
beaten  or  physically  punished.  It  is  against  the 
law. 

Only  if  you  are  a  child  sitting  in  a  classroom 
can  you  be  beaten  and  physically  punished. 
Incredibly,  our  schools  today  remain  the  only 
public  Institution  In  the  United  States  in  which 
battery  and  assault  are  legal,  accepted  forms 
of  discipline. 

This  must  end. 

Every  year  an  estimated  3.5  percent  of 
American  schoolchildren  are  subjected  to  cor- 
poral punishment.  In  some  States,  as  much  as 
12.6  percent  of  ttie  student  population  is  cor- 
porally punished.  These  children  are  tteaten, 
slapped,  punched,  whipped,  paddled,  thrown 
against  walls,  stuck  with  pins,  locked  in  ctos- 
ets,  forced  to  eat  noxious  substances  arxl 
atxjsed  in  countless  ottier  creatively  sadistic 
ways. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  horror  stories  about 
corporal  punishment  that  regularly  emerge 
from  around  the  Natkxi  sound  as  ttxxjgh  ttiey 
could  have  taken  place  in  Kuwait  under  Iraqi 
occupation.  Students  being  shocked  with  bat- 
tery-operated cattle  prods.  Bumed  with  tacking 
irons  used  to  laminate  name  tags.  Chained  to 
the  bumper  of  a  car  and  dragged  across  a 
paildng  tot  Locked  in  coffin-shaped  boxes  for 
fxxjrs  on  end.  But  this  is  not  happenir>g  In  Ku- 
wait; it  is  happening  in  America.  And  the  vic- 
tims are  our  chikJren. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  DOES  NOT  WORK 

What  is  most  shocking  of  all  about  these 
daily  acts  of  cruelty  in  our  schools  is  that  ttiey 
are  completely  and  utterly  senseless.  Corporal 
punishment  simpfy  does  not  work.  All  of  the 
research  tells  us  that  it  does  not  promote  bet- 
ter discipline,  result  in  more  orderly  class- 
rooms, or  more  obedient  chikJren.  An  abun- 
dance of  other  disciplinary  methods  and 
means  of  regulating  student  behavior  which  do 
rK>t  require  physically  harming  chiMren  have 
been  shown  to  be  far  more  powerful  and  ef- 
fective ttian  corporal  punishnient  in  maintairv 
ing  order  in  ttie  classroom  and  ctianging  ttie 
behavior  of  disruptive  or  uncooperative  stu- 
dents. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT:  THE  PHYSICAL  EFFECTS 

While  corporal  punishment  is  not  an  effec- 
tive means  of  disciplining  schootehiUren.  it  is 
most  certainty  an  effective  means  of  hurting 
them.  That  is,  after  all,  the  point.  In  most 
cases,  fortunately,  the  physical  injuries  chil- 
dren experience  are  relatively  minor— some 
redness  and  soreness  of  ttie  skin— and  do  not 
require  medkal  treatment.  But  the  vulnerability 
of  young  children's  bodies  is  such  that  the  po- 
tential for  causing  more  severe  injuries  is 
great,  including  hematomas,  mptured  blood 
massive  fat  emboli,  sciatic  nerve 
muscle  damage,  and  brain  hemor- 
rhage. Every  year  we  hear  of  students  across 
ttie  United  States  wtio  are  seriously  ir^ed 
and  even  permanently  disabled  as  a  result  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

corporal  punishment  As  Prof.  John  R.  Cryan 
of  the  Association  for  CtiiWhood  Education 
International  noted  in  a  1987  article: 

Adults  plainly  underestimate  the  amount 
of  force  they  are  capable  of  producing.  Some- 
times children  are  injured  during  even  the 
mildest  punishment  when  they  jerk  away 
and  the  blow  lands  off  target,  or  when  they 
fall  against  the  sharp  edge  of  some  object. 
Eyes,  ears  and  brains  may  be  permanently 
damaged  as  a  result  of  paddling.  Whiplash  in- 
juries may  result  from  shaking.  Injuries 
from  blows  to  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  life 
threatening.  Bones  are  easily  fractured  and 
even  the  slightest  whack  may  produce  a  jolt 
to  the  brain  through  the  bony  spinal  column 
and  spinal  cord,  resulting  in  significant 
swelling  or  bleeding. 

A  more  detailed  inventory  of  the  medical  ef- 
fects of  corporal  punishment  and  resulting  in- 
juries can  be  found  in  the  book  "Think  Twk»: 
The  Medk:al  Effects  of  Physk:al  PunishmenT 
by  Taytor  and  Maurer.  1  commend  that  wortt  to 
anyone  who  doubts  ttie  severity  of  ttie  phys- 
nal  threat  that  corporal  punishment  poses  to 
our  ctiikjren. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT:  THE  EMOTIONAL  AND 
PSYCHOUDGICAL  EFFECTS 

The  pernicious  emotional  and  psychofogcal 
effects  of  corporal  punishment  on  chikJren  can 
be  as  harmful  as  any  physical  effects.  Re- 
seardiers  have  found  ttiat  corporal  punish- 
ment can  cause  a  k>ss  of  self-esteem;  irv 
creased  anxiety  and  fear;  Impairment  of  ego 
functkyiing;  feeling  of  helplessness  and  humil- 
iatkxi;  negative  attitudes  toward  school;  stifled 
relationships  with  ottiers;  increased  aggressmn 
at  sctiool  and  at  home;  self-destructive  behav- 
ior; sleep  distutbances;  and  a  limited  attention 
span  and  hyperactivity  in  ttie  classroom,  lead- 
ing to  a  defk:ient  academic  performance. 
Many  of  these  effects,  it  should  be  noted, 
have  been  found  not  only  in  ctiiklren  wtw  are 
themselves  punished,  but  also  in  chiMren  wtio 
witness  ttie  punistiment 

Corporal  punishment  also  teaches  schooi- 
chikjren  ttiat  violence  is  ttie  way  to  resolve 
problems,  a  lesson  that  no  chiM  shouk)  be 
taught.  Pertiaps  not  surprisingly,  researchers 
have  found  a  direct  relationship  tietween 
sctiool  corporal  punishment  and  delinquent 
and  criminal  behavkx  later  in  life.  The  more  a 
chiM  is  beaten,  the  more  likely  he  or  she  is  to 
grow  up  to  become  a  lawtxeaker. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  IS  NOT  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNrTY 
ABUSER 

As  It  is  practKed  in  our  schools,  corporal 
punishment  is  not  an  equal  opportunity 
abuser;  it  uUizes  aN  the  precision  and  selec- 
tiveness  of  a  schoolyard  txily  in  choosing  its 
victims.  Numerous  studies  of  ttie  incktonce  of 
corporal  punishent  have  fourx)  ttiat  ttiose  ctiil- 
dren  wtio  are  the  least  powerful  and  the  most 
vulnerable  are  ttiose  students  wtio  are  most 
likely  to  t>e  hit  at  sctiool.  They  tend  to  t>e  ttie 
youngest  chiUren;  the  incxtence  of  corporal 
punishment  is  highest  in  grades  1  through  4 
and  drops  dramatnally  by  the  later  grades. 
The  victims  of  corporal  punistiment  are  also 
disproportkxiately  poor  and  minority.  Africafv 
American  students  are  twice  as  likely  as  white 
students  to  be  hit  at  school.  This  inequity  only 
grows  as  the  chikj  ages.  In  the  later  grades, 
ttie  frequency  with  whk^  wtiite  students  are 
hit  declines  signifcantly;  for  African-American 
students,  it  does  not  ctiange  at  all. 
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ChiMren  with  disabilities  are  also  d»propor- 
tionately  ttie  vk*ms  of  corporal  punishment, 
often  because  of  ttieir  disabilities.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education  last  year,  Kevin  Dwyer  of  the  Na- 
tional Associatk>n  of  School  Psychologists  ex- 
plained that: 

Their  different  behaviors  are  seen  by  the 
untrained  as  defiant  tiehavlors.  Children 
with  attention  problems,  poor  motor  coordi- 
nation or  poor  listening  comprehension  may 
appear  to  be  defiantly  not  paying  attention, 
or  not  writing  neatly  or  not  listening  to  the 
teacher.  Some  children  with  disabilities  may 
not  be  cognltlvely,  neurologlcally.  or  emo- 
tionally able  to  carry  out  the  correct  behav- 
ior required  by  the  teacher  to  avoid  corporal 
punishment. 

Mr.  Dwyer  went  on  to  relate  the  story  of  an 
epileptc  student  he  knew  wtxjse  seizures 
caused  him  to  be  paddted  by  his  teacher  for 
not  paying  attentxxi  in  class. 

Studies  also  indicate  ttiat  corporal  punish- 
ment is  generally  administered  arbitrarily  jind 
is  not  used  rarely  and  as  a  last  resort,  as 
some  of  its  proponents  daim.  ChikJren  are 
t>eaten  in  our  schools  for  such  offenses  as 
taking  too  kxig  in  the  bathroom,  talking  back, 
forgetting  gym  uniforms,  and  incorrectly  pro- 
nouncing words  in  a  kindergarten  phonics 
class.  One  young  chiW.  to  the  horror  of  his 
parents,  was  whipped  30  times  by  his  teacher 
for  crying  on  ttie  first  day  of  school. 

THE  GROWING  MOVEMENT  AGAMST  CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT 

With  ttie  evklence  of  corporal  punishment's 
ineffectiveness  as  a  disciplinary  method  and 
its  pemicxxjs  effects  on  ttie  minds  and  bodies 
of  ctiiklren  so  resoundingly  dear,  profes- 
skinals  wtio  work  with  chikjren  riave  fcieen 
speaking  out  for  its  eliminatk>n  from  our  class- 
rooms. The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
the  American  Medical  Associatkxi,  the  Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric  Associatkxi,  the  Amer- 
ican PsyctxilogKal  Associatkxi,  ttie  American 
Public  Health  Associatkxi,  the  ChiM  Welfare 
League,  the  Council  for  Exceptkxial  ChiMren, 
ttie  Natkxial  Association  of  Sctiool  Psyctiok>- 
gists,  the  National  Associatkxi  of  Social  Work- 
ers, ttie  tvlatkxial  Committee  for  ttie  Preventkxi 
of  Chlkj  Abuse,  the  ttotxxial  Mental  Health  As- 
sociatkxi, and  the  Society  for  Adolescent  Med- 
icine have  all  called  for  the  banning  of  cor- 
poral punishment.  Other  organizatkxis  whKh 
oppose  corporal  punishment  include:  ttie  Na- 
tkxial PTA.  the  American  Bar  Associatkxi.  the 
American  Civil  Utierties  Unkxi.  ttie  Associatkxi 
of  Junkx  Leagues,  the  NAACP,  the  Sodety  of 
Friends,  ttie  Unitarian  Universalist  Assembly, 
and  Americans  tor  Oemocratx:  Actkxi. 

Corporal  punishment  is  also  outlawed  in  20 
States,  including  Alaska,  California,  Connecti- 
cut, the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Iowa. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mchigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska.  New  Hampshire,  t^ew  Jersey.  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon.  Puerto  Rk», 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Virginia.  Most 
major  cities  in  States  whch  permit  corporal 
punistiment  have  also  prohitxted  ttie  practtoe. 
induding  Albuquerque,  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago, Columbus,  Dayton.  Little  Rock,  Miami. 
New  Orieans,  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
and  St  Louis. 

WHY  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  IS  NECESSARY 

Unfortunately,  despite  this  impressive  move- 
mert  against  corporal  punishment,  many  chil- 
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dren  throughout  the  United  States  remain  un- 
protected against  physical  abuse  in  the  ciass- 
roora  it  is  for  the  sake  of  these  children  that 
Federal  legislation  is  necessary.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  arxl  learn  in  a  positive  and  sup- 
portive school  enviforvnent,  free  from  the  fear 
of  assault,  should  not  be  an  accident  of  birth. 
The  evidence  against  corporal  punishment 
could  not  be  more  resounding.  The  use  of  vio- 
lence as  a  teaching  tool  in  America's  class- 
rooms must  cease. 
The  text  of  my  legislation  follows: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.   PROHIBrnON  ACAIN8T  CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT. 

Subpart  4  of  part  C  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  addingr 
at  the  end  the  following: 

PBOHIBmON  AGAINST  CORPORAL  PlfNlSHMENT 

"Sec.  438A.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  any  applicable  program  to 
any  educational  acrency.  institution,  organi- 
zation, or  other  entity  that  has  a  policy 
which  allows  an  individual  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  or  bodily  pain  upon  a  child  as  a 
form  of  punishment. 

(b)  The  prohibition  described  in  subsection 
(a)  does  not  preclude  an  individual,  within 
the  scope  of  employment,  from  using  and  ap- 
plying such  amount  of  physical  restraint  as 
may  be  reasonable  and  necessary— 

(1)  to  protect  self,  a  child,  or  others  Crom 
physical  injury: 

(2)  to  obtain  possession  of  a  weapon  or 
other  dangerous  object  upon  the  person  or 
within  the  control  of  the  child;  or 

(3)  to  protect  property  Crom  serious  dam- 
age.". 


COALITION  OF  ffiSPANIC  AMER- 
ICAN WOMEN  HONORS  ENTRE- 
PRENEXJRS 


HON.  ILEANA  R0S4iHT1NEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  women 
have  generously  contributed  to  the  character 
of  our  Natkxi  from  ttw  taming  of  the  Western 
frontier  to  the  frontiers  of  space.  As  we  recog- 
nize National  Women's  History  Month.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  the  legacy  of  the  hero- 
ines of  the  women's  suffrage  movement 
through  the  years.  By  securing  tfie  right  to 
vote  for  women,  ttie  suffragettes  made  limit- 
less the  frontiers  of  opportunity  in  our  society. 
This  year,  the  Coalitxm  of  Hispanic  American 
Women  is  using  ttw  occasion  of  Natranal 
Women's  History  Month  to  focus  on  the 
unique  contribulkMi  of  women  entrepreneurs. 

The  hoTKvees  at  the  Coalition  of  Hispanic 
American  Women  include  four  special  women 
from  the  Miami  area  who  are  leaders  in  their 
professional  fields. 

Ms.  Akia  Briete.  CPA.  founded  Aida  E. 
Brieie  &  Associates,  an  accounting  firm  in 
Mtaml  In  adcfiwn  to  her  professkxial  achieve- 
ments. Ms.  Briete  has  offered  her  skiHs  to  non- 
profit organizations  as  financial  adviser  to  the 
CoaMiMn  of  Hispanc  American  Women  and 
Share  Your  Gift,  a  community  AIDS  patient 
support  grouf). 
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Laura  Ripoll  Oennison  is  a  founder  and 
name  panner  of  the  law  firm  of  Dennison  & 
Dennison.)  Ms.  Dennison  is  a  community  lead- 
er. She  is  vk:e  president  of  Hialeah  and  Miami 
Springs  Bar  Associatkin  and  is  involved  in  Vhe 
North  Bay  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Alma  Qberra  is  ttie  founder  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  Santa  Clara  Television  Corp.  and  is 
also  a  producer  of  telenovelas,  or  Latin  soap 
operas,  in  Miami.  She  was  president  of  the 
Coalition  of  Hispanic  American  Women  in 
1984-86. 

Margarita  O'Donnell  Weidener  is  founder  of 
Weklener  Surveying  and  Mapping.  Ms. 
Weklener  Is  a  finalist  in  the  Miami  Herakfs 
Awards  for  Small  Business  for  her  special 
contribution  to  a  fiekf  whk;h  is  largely  male 
dominated-  She  is  a  candklate  for  the  1992 
president  of  the  American  Congress  of  Sur- 
veying and  Mapping. 

Mr.  Spaaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  these  His- 
panc wo*nen  professk)nals  in  my  distrk:t.  I 
commerxl  them  for  further  expanding  the  fron- 
tiers of  prDfessk}nal  women  in  society  and  for 
their  outs|anding  contributk}n  to  south  Florida. 

I  congritulate  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Coalition  of  Hispank;  American  Women  for 
their  insi^  in  highlighting  the  achievements 
of  these  extraordinary  women.  The  board  of 
directors  (tonsists  of:  Conchy  T.  Bretos,  presi- 
dent; Miripm  Singer,  preskJent-elect;  Yvonne 
F.  Soler, 'second  vrce  presklent;  Irela  Diaz, 
treasurer;  Olga  Guilarte,  recording  secretary; 
Yillian  Coppolechia,  corresponding  secretary; 
Olga  Fetjles,  Margarita  Fernandez,  Angle 
Fleites,  Annette  Hogan,  Elba  Pisano,  Maria  C. 
De  La  Roza,  Madeleine  Rodriguez,  Enuny 
Schwiep.  ; 


TRIBUTE 


TO  THURMAN  PARSONS 
HARRY  E.  (BUD)  SMITH 


BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OF  NEVADA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ednesday,  March  20. 1991 
Mrs.  vtiCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  l>ay  tribute  to  the  lifetime  efforts  of 
two  men]  Thumran  Parsons  and  Harry  E. 
(Bud)  Snr^,  wtx>se  tireless  work  for  chikjren 
through  the  Kerak  Shrine  Circus  and  Shrine 
Hospitals  personifies  the  spirit  of  charity  and 
vduntaristi  that  anchor  our  Natk>n. 

Thurman  Parsons  is  a  lifetime  Nevada  resi- 
dent and  has  sen/ed  as  a  Shrine  Mason  for  42 
years.  For  over  12  years  he  has  contributed 
countless  hours  of  his  time  to  the  Shrine  Cir- 
cus to  raise  funds  for  the  Shrine  ChiWren's 
Hospitals  around  the  country.  ChikJren  are  a 
huge  part  of  Thurman's  life.  He  has  3  chikJren 
and  10  grandchikJren,  and  in  additk)n  to  his 
tremendous  work  with  the  Shrine  Chikjren's 
Hospitals,  he  is  active  in  many  youth  groups 
in  the  Rono-Sparks  area  He  also  somehow 
found  tin^  to  coach  Littto  League  baseball 
and,  together  with  his  wife  Carol,  has  spent 
many  surfmoers  at  the  YWCA  Girls'  Camp  in 
ttevada  repairing  buikjings  and  serving  as  a 
volunteer  chaperon.  Thurman's  personal  motto 
of  serving  wtienever  and  wherever  needed,  as 
well  as  his  lifetime  of  doing  just  that,  is  some- 
ttiing  we  4il  can  leam  from. 

Bud  Siyiith  has  served  skle  t>y  sxte  with 
Thurman  Parsons  tor  over  12  years  with  the 
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Shrine  Circus  and  Shrine  Hospitals.  He  has 
been  a  Shrink  Mason  for  21  years  to  date. 
Bud  is  a  devoted  family  man  wtw,  on  Octot>er 
28.  1985,  celebrated  his  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary. He  h4s  carried  this  same  commitment 
to  family  over  to  his  volunteer  wortc  with  the 
Shrine  Circus.  Bud  has  worited  ceaselessly  in 
almost  every  capacity  with  the  circus,  from 
chief  klown  of  the  Kerak  Shrine  Ktown  Unit  to 
Shrine  Circus :  committee  member,  to  ensure 
that  ChikJren  need  not  lack  proper  medical 
care.  His  effort  were  rewarded  in  1987,  wfien 
he  received  thp  titte  of  "Mr.  Circus"  in  recogni- 
tk>n  of  his  coi^ntless  years  of  volunteer  serv- 
\ce.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thurman  Parsons  and  Bud 
Smith  are  the  type  of  caring  and  committed  in- 
dividuals whKh  our  Natk>n  constantly  needs 
and  t»enefrts  from.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  join  me  in  honoring  both  these  men  for  ttieir 
countless  years  of  selfless  devotkm  to  the 
Shriners'  pursuit  of  health  care  for  chikfren. 


jrsikit  of  I 


BUSH'S 


)AK-THE-MIDDLE-CLASS 
PLAN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOlJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrl^day.  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  MILLERJ  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  littte 
noted  in  the  ikidget  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
Presktent  was  a  polk^y  initiative  that  millkxis  of 
Americans  have  largely  overtooked. 

It  is  an  oversight  that  coukf  cost  mkldle  in- 
come families  l)illk)ns  of  dollars  in  Government 
assistance  and  services — at  the  same  time 
that  the  Bush  administration  continues  a  dec- 
ade-long policy  of  heaping  greater  and  greater 
benefits  on  the  wealthiest  of  Americans. 

As  noted  by  Kevin  Phillips,  hardly  a  nrxHJth- 
piece  of  lit>er$lism  for  ttie  Democrats  Party, 
the  Bush  planj  to  means-test  certain  programs 
shoukl  be  labeled  "The  Second  MkMle-Class 
Squeeze"— brought  to  you  by  the  same  politi- 
cians wtK)  preiskted  over  the  okf  mkfdle-class 
squeeze  of  th^  1980's. 

And,  Phillips  reminds  us,  this  "soak  tfte  mid- 
dle class"  strategy  is  Ijeing  promoted  at  ttie 
same  time  that  'Ihe  White  House  Is  still  pro- 
posing ttie  reial  McCoy  of  favoritism  to  ttie 
rictiest  1  percent  of  Americans — capital  gains 
tax  reductkm.'^ 

The  Bush  proposals  will  impose  massive 
bienefit  losses  on  ttie  mkJdIe  dass,  who  have 
suffered  the  worst  k)ss  of  real  income  arxl  en- 
joyed ttie  moat  meager  of  tax  reductk>ns  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  As  Kevin  Phillips  notes, 
this  plan  raises  again  ttie  issue  of  equity  on 
tax  and  t>enefit  polk:y  and  provides  an  impor- 
tant subject  for  politrcal  det>ate  in  the  country 
whKh  hopefully  will  be  joined  during  the  up- 
coming budget  discusskms. 

Bush's  Dob^estic  Poucy?  It's  Soak  the 

Middle  Class 

( 3y  Kevin  Phllllpe) 

Forget  all  that  malarkey  alwut  George 
Bush  not  having  a  domestic  policy.  During 
the  last  few  ^eeks,  with  national  attention 
preoccupied  tjy  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  White 
House  has  st^uted  laying  out  far-reaching 
fiscal  policiesf-who's  going  to  play  and  who's 
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going  to  pay— that  could  become  a  political 
band  grenade  of  the  1990s. 

Obvloxisly,  It's  not  the  "new  paradigm," 
the  conservatives'  much-bally-hooed  mix  of 
enterprise  zones  and  local  empowerment 
ideas  such  as  school  vouchers.  That's  small 
potatoes  next  to  the  Administration's 
emerging  blueprint  to  means-test— or  roll 
back— middle-class  eligibility  for  a  whole 
range  of  federal  program  benefits,  from 
school  lunches  to  college  loans. 

With  orchestrated  means-testing.  Middle 
America  will  lead  the  sacrifice  in  the  1990s 
deficit  wars— allowing  federal  tax  policies  to 
retain  their  19608  favoritism  toward  the  "top 
1%"  of  Americans.  This  could  allow  Demo- 
cratic orators  to  start  belaboring  "The  Sec- 
ond Middle-Class  Squeeze" — brought  to  you 
by  the  same  politicians  who  presided  over 
the  old  middle-class  squeeze  of  the  19608. 

The  economics  of  middle-class  means-test- 
ing have  a  certain  logic— but  the  politics  are 
incendiary.  The  principal  architect.  Budget 
Director  Richard  G.  Darman.  is  a  man  of  In- 
herited wealth  and  no  firsthand  middle-class 
sensitivity.  Yet.  as  a  shrewd  fiscal  operator, 
Darman  knows  huge  sums  of  federal  budget 
money  can  be  had  for  other  purixsses — 
beefing  up  programs  for  the  poor  or  safe- 
guarding existing  tax  breaks  for  the  rich  (or 
both)— by  slashing  middle-  and  upper-middle- 
class  eligibility  for  federal  benefits  pro- 
grams. Darman  wants  an  Income-eligrtbiUty 
line  drawn  somewhere  between  S200.000  and 
S125,000  a  year,  to  cut  off  middle-class  bene- 
flciarles. 

These  ambitions  do  not  appear  in  the  Bush 
budget,  which  sets  cutoffs  for  farm  subsidies 
at  S125.000  in  non-farm  income,  triples  Medi- 
care premiums  at  $125,000,  pegs  $21,000  as  the 
subsidized  school-lunch  limit  and  breaks  col- 
lege-aid eligibility  at  $40,000  a  year. 
Darman's  1992  budget  is  simply  an  entering 
wedge,  though,  because  the  budget  director 
said  in  recent  congressional  testimony  that 
he  favored  "an  important  new  emphasis  for 
reform:  Increasing  fairness  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  benefits,  reducing  subsidies  for  those 
who  do  not  need  them."  We  can't  keep  fed- 
eral benefits  going  to  those  sleek,  well-fed 
$22.000-a-year  families  or  those  S45,00O-a-year 
fat  cats,  can  we? 

It's  an  interesting  gamble.  By  seeking  to 
recast  the  fairness  image  to  deny  "the  rich" 
their  current  farm.  Medicare  or  college-aid 
benefits  and  thereby  "concentrate"  them  on 
the  poor,  the  Bush  White  House  is  out  to 
counter  its  "fatcat"  protection  image  gained 
in  last  year's  fight  over  capital-gains  tax  re- 
duction and  in  beating  back  the  Democrats' 
proposed  income  surtax  on  millionaires.  This 
time,  the  boiw  is  to  be  seen  as  promoting 
rather  than  blocking  fairness. 

Maybe.  But  not  if  the  Democrats  are  smart 
enough  to  explain  what's  really  going  on. 
Federal  program  means-testing  is  collateral 
to  broader  fairness  for  three  reasons.  First, 
because  nobody  can  seriously  tackle  the 
truly  rich— who  got  the  real  benefits  of  the 
1960s— by  playing  around  with  the  eligibility 
rules  of  federal  benefit  programs.  This  is  a 
ploy,  a  OOP  fiscal  equivalent  of  Air  Force 
planes  dropping  aluminum  foil  to  fool  enemy 
radars.  The  idea  that  Laurence  Tisch  or 
David  Rockefeller  will  feel  the  hot  breath  of 
Darman's  entitlements  reform  is  patently 
absurd. 

Second,  because  the  White  House  is  still 
proposing  the  Real  McCoy  of  favoritism  to 
the  richest  !*/•  of  Americans — capital-gains 
rate  reduction.  And  third,  because  the  mid- 
dle-class Americans  quietly  being  targeted 
for  lighter  benefits  and  thinner  wallets  have 
already  been  squeezed  for  most  of  the  1960b. 
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by  soaring  Social  Security  taxes,  surging 
property  levies,  escalating  health  costs, 
surging  tuition  charges  and  mushrooming 
auto  insurance  rates.  Pickpocketing  these 
people  instead  of  millionaires  is  a  travesty. 

A  cynical  analyst  or  a  liberal  congressman 
could  suggest  that  Middle  America  and 
Upper-Middle  America  are  being  targeted  so 
the  top  1%  of  Americans  can  keep  their  31% 
tax  rate.  During  the  19808.  while  the  median 
family  Income  was  barely  ahead  of  Inflation, 
the  Forbes  400  richest  Americans  managed  to 
increase  their  combined  net  worth  from  $92 
billion  in  1982  to  $270  billion  In  1989.  One 
would  think  this  is  the  obvious  place  for 
1990s  pay-back  economics. 

This  brings  us  to  the  politics  involved  and 
the  possibility  that  Republicans  could  be 
courting  another  major  backlash  by  blithely 
framing  "fairness"  considerations  and  then 
clipping  the  middle-  and  upper-middle  class 
while  protecting  the  genuinely  rich.  This 
was  the  opprobrium  they  faced  after  Octo- 
ber's budget  debate. 

The  conservative  assumption  in  means- 
testing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  Is:  a) 
Middle  America  will  not  get  too  excited  and 
b)  lots  of  Democrats,  academicians  and  pov- 
erty groups  will  cheer  the  Idea  of  curbing 
middle-class  eligibility  and  focusing  outlays 
on  the  poor.  It  could  work.  Most  middle-class 
voters  won't  pay  much  attention  to  a  few 
overhauls  in  program  eligibility,  and  some 
congressional  Democrats  are  so  low-income 
fixated  they  don't  care  much  about  the  mid- 
dle class. 

What's  more  likely,  though.  Is  that  Middle 
America  and  its  political  defenders  will  cor- 
rectly identify  means-testing  as  something 
bigger— as  stage  two  of  a  painful  "politics  of 
unfairness"  that  began  to  squeeze  the  aver- 
age family  during  the  19808,  while  the  rich 
rode  a  golden  elevator.  Federal  policy  was 
critical,  because  the  "squeeze"  Involved 
combining  relative  peanuts  In  federal  In- 
come-tax cuts  for  the  middle  class  with  sig- 
nificant new  burdens:  surging  and  regressive 
Social  Security  taxation,  the  extraordinary 
federal  income-tax  "bubbles"  (through  which 
the  upper-middle  class  still  pays  a  higher 
marginal  tax  rate  than  millionaires),  rising 
excise  taxes,  user  fees,  stepped-up  taxation 
of  Social  Security  benefits  and  a  shift  of  pro- 
grams from  Washington  back  to  the  states 
that  forced  up  regressive  state  and  local 
taxes.  The  result  is  one  that  Robin  Hood's 
old  enemy,  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  would 
envy.  By  the  time  the  19808  ended,  the  top  1% 
of  Americans  had  3  to  6  percentage  points 
more  of  total  family  income  than  when  the 
decade  started,  and  the  people  In  the  middle 
saw  their  relative  share  decline. 

Means-testing  the  middle  class  signals  an- 
other round  of  this  "soak-the-middle"  spirit. 
But  it  also  comes  at  a  time  when  the  larger 
pattern  of  "Sheriff  of  Nottingham"  econom- 
ics Is  becoming  clear  enough  to  mobilize  con- 
gressional Democrat*— as  they  proved  in  last 
October's  bruising  and.  from  their  point  of 
view,  successful  budget  debate.  Equally  im- 
portant, skittish  Republican  voters  see  the 
GOP  bias,  too.  Some  20-30%  of  GOP  voters 
believe  their  party  favors  the  rich;  one  poll 
revealed  80%  of  Republicans  favored  the 
Democratic  surtax  on  millionaires  that  Bush 
keeps  working  to  defeat. 

Politically,  then,  the  OOP's  October  em- 
barrassment may  have  only  been  a  first  act 
if  the  White  House  charges  ahead  on  means- 
testing.  The  federal  deficit  may  finally  be 
driving  a  wedge  into  the  GOP.  forcing  the 
White  House  to  sacrifice  rank-and-file  mid- 
dle-class economic  Interests  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  top  1%.  Last  year,  when 
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Darman  got  Bush  to  break  his  no-new-taxes 
vow,  the  GOP  discovered  that  it  opened  a 
Pandora's  Box  of  "fairness"  Issues— and 
means-testing  could  be  Darman's  second 
Pandora's  Box. 

Middle  America  will  doubtless  have  to 
make  some  sacrifices  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tion's debt  and  shrinking  resources.  But  fair- 
ness dictates — and  more  Democrats  under- 
stand this— that  the  middle  class  should  not 
be  sandbagged  without  considerably  larger 
sacrifices  required  of  those  at  the  top.  who 
grew  fat  during  the  1960b.  So  if  the  White 
House  does  opt  for  a  thinly  disguised  "soak- 
the-middle"  fiscal  strategy,  an  Important 
battle  will  be  Joined.  Bush  may  yet  yearn  for 
the  days  when  the  media  simply  snickered 
about  his  not  even  having  a  domestic  policy. 


GEOGRAPHY  AWARENESS  WEEK 
1991 


HON.  BDl  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yortc  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  once  again  my  cfstinguished 
colleagues  from  California,  Mr.  Panetta,  and 
Michigan,  Mr.  Kildee  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion to  declare  December  1-7,  1991.  and  No- 
vember 15-21.  1992.  as  Geogr^)hy  Awve- 
ness  Week. 

Over  the  past  3  ttiree  years  we  have  spon- 
sored the  Geography  Awareness  Week  reso- 
iutk)n  in  order  to  tiring  attentkxi  to  ttie  crisis  of 
geographk:  illiteracy  in  the  United  States.  This 
crisis  has  been  measured  by  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress  sun«y, 
which  revealed  that  among  I2th-graders  in  the 
United  States,  only  36  percent  knew  that 
Saudi  Arabia  is  bounded  try  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Persian  GuH.  A  1988  Gallup  poll  revealed 
ttiat  75  percent  of  those  surveyed  coukJ  not  to- 
cate  tf)e  Persian  Gulf  on  a  map.  I  should 
imagifte  ttiat  tt>ose  specifk:  numbers  corKem- 
ing  the  Persian  Gulf  wouM  be  quite  dtfierent  if 
a  poN  were  conducted  today.  However,  it 
shoukJ  not  have  to  take  a  war  to  familiarize 
Americans  with  our  work!  If  we  expect  to 
maintain  our  positk>n  as  a  worid  leader  and  if 
we  intend  to  address  with  sensitivity  and  urv 
derstanding  the  political,  economc,  environ- 
mental, social,  arxj  military  challenges  that 
face  us  in  the  intematk>nal  arena,  our  citizens 
must  devetop  a  better  understanding  of  the 
worU  in  wtvch  we  live. 

With  the  energetic  guklance  of  the  NatkMial 
Guklance  Society,  schools  across  the  country 
have  been  encouraged  to  mark  this  week  with 
special  student  protects  and  events  that  reir>- 
force  the  importance  of  a  solkl  educatton  in 
geography.  I  am  gratified  that  the  House  has 
been  able  to  play  an  active  role  in  this  en- 
deavor and  I  hope  that  this  resolution  win  en- 
courage States,  cities,  and  schools  to  continue 
their  work  in  promobng  geographic  literacy. 
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ISRAEL'S  SECURITY  A  PRIORITY 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  noted  ttiat,  "Th'3  belief 
that  security  can  be  obtained  by  ttirowing  a 
small  nation  to  the  wolves  is  a  fatal  delusion." 
Many  <A  us  would  agree  that  this  statement 
apMy  descnbed  the  situation  facing  Kuwait  dur- 
ing ttie  past  several  monttis.  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  a  similar  situation  has  been 
facing  Israel  for  every  single  day  of  its  43-year 
existence. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  lorig-time 
supporter  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  In  addition  to 
beifig  a  dependable  ally  in  a  tumultuous  re- 
gion, Israel's  existerx^  serves  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  millions  of  Jews  in  Ethiopia,  Eastern 
Europe,  arxl  the  Soviet  Union.  Israel  remains 
the  only  democratic  state  in  ttie  region,  arxj  is 
today  accepting  tens  of  ttKXJsands  of  Jewish 
immigrants  fleeing  continuing  repression  in  ttie 
U.S.S.R. 

The  gutf  war  wiN  only  strengttien  the  bonds 
between  our  two  nations.  The  United  States 
proved  itself  a  determined  and  dependable 
aly  in  a  time  of  need.  And  Israel  dem- 
onstrated a  level  of  restraint  that  impressed 
not  only  ttie  West,  but  Arab  leaders  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  the  war  took  a  toll  on  Israel. 
MiMary  exercises  were  increased,  gas  masks 
purchased,  regional  commerce  reduced,  and 
damage  from  Scud  missiles  sustained.  Doz- 
ens of  Israelis  were  injured  and  killed  and  nu- 
merous homes  damaged  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's calous  attacks  against  the  civilian  popu- 
latkxis  to  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  and  ottier  cities. 
lronica>y,  even  the  Palestinians,  wtK>  Saddam 
claimed  to  be  supporting,  were  victims  of 
Iraq's  campaign  of  terror.  Fortunately,  United 
States-supplied  Patriot  missiles— converted 
from  air  defense  missiles  to  antitactKal  ballis- 
tic missiles  by  President  Reagarv— prevented 
tother  destruction. 

We  al  recognize  our  perikxs  budget  situa- 
tion and  the  responsibility  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  to  solve  this  problem.  TTie  slump- 
ing ecoromy  and  ttie  cost  of  ttie  war  wiO  cer- 
tainly not  make  our  task  any  easier.  In  spite  of 
■I  of  this,  we  have  a  moral  responsibility  to 
assist  Israel  during  this  dHficuit  time.  The  ad- 
minislfation  lias  already  promised,  and  in 
some  cases  delivered,  large  akl  pacioges  for 
Egypt  and  Turtcey.  and  we  shouU  not  forget 
ttie  important  and  constructive  contnbubons  to 
ttie  war  made  by  Israel. 

As  a  result.  I  strongly  support  the  Desert 
Storm  S(43plemental  authorization  bill  and 
hope  ttial  my  colleagues  wM  join  me  in  wish- 
ing our  small  but  invakjable  aUy  a  speedy  re- 
covery from  ttiis  unfortunate  conflict 
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mrioDucnoN  of  van  pool 

LEGISLATION 


H(>N.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  TI<E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mrs.  I^NNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  promote  ttie 
use  of  mass  transit  and  van  pools. 

My  bill  would  restore  Federal  tax  incentives 
for  employer-sponsored  van  pools  and  mass 
transit  stjbsidies.  Prior  to  1986,  the  Tax  Code 
allowed  employers  to  set  up  van  pool  pro- 
grams for  emptoyees  as  a  tax-free  fringe  ben- 
efit, as  long  as  the  program  was  available  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  That  provision  has 
now  expired. 

Therewre,  for  an  employer  to  continue  the 
programJ  it  must  determine  the  fair  market 
value  of! ttie  transportation,  deduct  any  pay- 
ments mode  by  the  employee,  and  report  the 
difference  as  imputed  income  to  ttie  emptoyee 
on  his  er  her  W-2  form.  Not  surprisingly, 
many  enlptoyers  have  elected  not  to  continue 
these  subsidies  due  to  ttie  paperwork. 

Currert  law  altows  employer-provkled  dis- 
counts of  up  to  $15  per  month  tax  free  to  ttie 
employee  for  mass  transit  costs.  In  many 
communiies,  however,  this  is  an  InsuffKient 
amount  to  encourage  employees  to  use  mass 
transit.  In  Hartford,  CT  for  instance,  the  aver- 
age monthly  cost  is  $86.  Yet,  under  current 
rules,  if  the  emptoyer  provides  a  larger  dis- 
count, the  entire  amount  is  taxable  to  ttie  em- 
ployee.  , 

My  bilK  woukf  reinstate  the  provision  ttiat  al- 
lowed th^  value  of  qualified  van  pool  benefits 
to  be  excluded  from  ttie  income  of  emptoyees. 
In  addition,  the  bill  woukJ  raise  the  limits  on 
mass  transit  subsidies  to  $100  per  month  in 
order  to  pronx)te  greater  utilization  of  this  ben- 
efit in  communities  with  higher  transit  costs. 

I  woukj  urge  my  colleagues  support. 
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When  D  d  We  Quit— 8th  Air  Force? 
( 3y  Eric  Hawklnson) 

We  t>egaa  is  the  8tb  Army  Air  Force  In 
1942,  but  wh(in  did  we  quit?  We  didn't.  The 
8th  Air  Forci  lives  today  with  headquarters 
at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana.  Well  then,  when  did  we  wrap  it  up 
In  England  fallowing  World  War  n? 

The  mighty  Eighth  Army  Air  Force  began 
on  19  Januai)y  1942  and  was  activated  on  28 
January  1942  at  the  Chatham  Armory  in  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.  Located  at  Hunter  Field, 
Colonel  Asa  N.  Duncan  was  the  first  com- 
mander. Peafl  Harlwr  had  Just  been  bombed 
alx>ut  a  monfh  and  a  half  earlier. 

Brigadier  general  Ira  C.  Eaker  took  the 
Eighth  Air  f'orce  Bomber  Command  Head- 
quarters to  Ingland  the  next  month  and  lo- 
cated at  Higi  Wycombe,  about  40  miles  west 
of  London  and  on  the  road  to  Oxford.  In  May 
1942  Command  of  the  8th  Air  Force  was  as- 
sumed by  Major  General  Carl  A.  "Tooey" 
Spaatz.  He  established  the  8th  Air  Force 
Headquarters  at  Bushy  Park  (Teddington, 
Middlesex),  }5  miles  west  southwest  of  the 
center  of  Lortdon  on  25  June  1942. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  8th  AAF  at 
Savannah,  oie  of  our  own,  Joseph  A.  "Joe" 
Stenglein,  ist  Lieutenant  and  pilot,  in  the 
8th  Bomber  Command  was  on  the  way  to  the 
United  Kingtom  and  in  charge  of  1,000  offl- 
cers  and  m^n  making  the  transition  from 
Georgia  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  staff  for 
the  8th  Ait  Force.  Joe  knew  the  High 
Wycombe  Apbey  well  as  the  main  Head- 
quarters building  of  the  8th  AAF.  There  were 
times  when  Socially  he  was  over  at  Maiden- 
head in  the  kome  of  a  British  governmental 
minister  wKh  Joe's  friend.  Pleasant  J. 
McNeel.  McNeel  later,  as  did  Joe.  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  ^th  Recon  Wing.  Joe  served  at 
the  Widewinp  headquarters  in  the  London 
area  and  th^n  became  Commanding  Officer 
ition  which  was  to  l>ecome  the 
Iroup  at  Watton.  north  of  Lon- 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  TAB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  F>  ZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  victory 
in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  stioukj  remind  us  all  of  ttie 
debt  and  the  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  all  of 
our  Nation's  veterans.  With  ttiis  in  mind,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  a  special  group 
of  veterans  wtio  are  quickly  approactiing  an 
important  milestone.  In  1992,  ttie  "Migtity  8th 
Air  Force,"  650.000  members  strong  since 
Workj  War  II,  will  be  celebrating  their  50th  an- 
niversary. Ttie  tyave  men  who  make  up  ttie 
8th  Air  Fnxce  have  served  with  distinctkxi  and 
honor,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  recognize  ttiem 
on  ttieir  SOth  anniversary  t)y  submitting  a  brief 
history  of  ttie  8th  Air  Force  written  by  Dr.  Eric 
Hawkinson— a  member  of  ttie  8th  Air  Force, 
ttie  current  chairman  of  the  8th  Air  Force  His- 
torical ^>ciety  Unit  Advisory  Committee,  and 
my  con^ituent  I  commend  ttie  artKie  to  my 
colleagues  and  congratulate  the  members  of 
ttie  8th  Air  Force  on  this  special  occasiort 

Ttie  a^icle  is  attactied: 


of  the  organ 
25th  Bomb 
don. 

General  J 
mand  of  the 


es  H.  Doolittle  assumed  com- 
th  AAF  on  6  January  1944. 

Before  194$  rolled  around  and  the  war  in 
Europe  was  over  (May  7,  1945)  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  Germans,  approximately  350.000 
officers  and  men  had  served  in  the  8th  AAF 
during  the  t^iree  year  or  so  period  in  which 
the  Americans  participated  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations. 

The  British  had  suffered  the  war  many 
more  years,  having  had  various  degrees  of  in- 
volvement from  1939  on.  Many  of  their  men 
had  gone  overseas  to  distant  lands,  while  the 
Americans  liad  left  the  United  States  which 
liad  directly  seen  little  war  and  were  now 
seeing  overseas  duty  in  the  British  home- 
land. Some  ctf  the  ctiildren  took  to  the  Yanks 
with  their  ^miliar  comeon  of  "Any  gum 
chum?"  The*  older  Britons  complained  that 
the  Yanks]  were  "Overpaid,  over-fed, 
oversexed  aitd  over  here".  As  the  Americans 
fraternized  With  the  British  women,  they 
also  retaliated  by  saying  to  the  Britons, 
"Britons  a^e  underpaid,  undersexed  and 
under  Eisenhower". 

Our  brash  V&rm  l>eer  drinking,  cigar  smok- 
ing and  gum  chewing  G.I.s  were  basically  a 
friendly  bunch  even  as  they  communicated 
with  the  hungry  Britons  living  with  ration- 
ing, war  weariness  and  a  longing  for  their 
own  troops  fiway  in  the  wars.  The  Britons 
eventually  iblt  the  Yanks  to  l>e  less  of  a 
threat  and  Invited  them  into  their  homes. 
Their  daughters  dated  them  and  many  mar- 
ried them,  50,000  to  be  nearly  exact! 

General  Jsmes  H.  Doolittle  left  the  U.K. 
Base  for  Okihawa  with  the  8th  Air  Force  flag 
in  July  of  1M5  with  the  intent  of  bringing 
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the  8tt  Air  Force  there  for  the  final  thrust 
on  Japan.  Various  combat  crews  returned  to 
the  States  following  their  prescribed  number 
of  missions  for  their  tour  of  duty.  The 
ground  crews  remained  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival  to  the  United  Kingdom  until  it 
became  possible  for  them  to  return  home. 
The  dropping  of  the  atom  bombs  (August  6 
and  9)  on  Japan  brought  the  war  (Japan  ac- 
cepted terms  of  surrender  on  September  2)  in 
the  Pacific  to  a  close  and  the  8th  AAF  per- 
sonnel did  not  have  to  transfer  en  mass  to 
the  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations. 

Major  General  William  E.  Kepner,  rel- 
atively little  known  probably  to  many  G.I.s 
was  the  8th  AAF  commander  10  May  1945  and 
Major  General  Westside  T.  Larson  assumed 
command  on  21  June  1945.  General  James  H 
Doolittle  returned  on  19  July  1945  to  assume 
command. 

Units  were  sent  to  the  States  for  deactiva- 
tion, officers  and  men  were  temporarily  as- 
signed to  some  units  going  home  as  an  offi- 
cial means  of  moving  them  from  the  UK  to 
the  Zone  of  the  Interior  (Army  talk  for  the 
United  States),  some  stayed  for  purposes  of 
closing  bases  or  carrying  out  other  assign- 
ments, such  as  housekeeping  of  base  clo- 
sures. Some  units  and  individual  officers  and 
men  were  sent  to  the  Ck)ntinent  for  follow-up 
chores,  such  as  bomb  assessment  surveys  and 
photographic  details,  reproduction  and  inter- 
pretation. 

Many  8th  AAF  officers  and  men  were  miss- 
ing in  action  and  never  accounted  for  as  to 
their  whereabouts.  The  8th  AAF  suffered 
26,000  deaths  out  of  the  350,000  officers  and 
men.  (The  U.S.  Navy  suffered  37,000  deaths 
out  of  the  4.1  million  in  the  WW  n  Navy.) 
Many  bodies  were  exhumed  and  returned  to 
the  U.S.  at  the  request  of  families  and  many 
families  opted  to  allow  their  loved  ones  to 
remain  in  U.S.  Military  and  other  cemetaries 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent.  A 
number  of  prisoners  of  war  from  the  8th  AAF 
needed  medical  treatments  both  In  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  and  then  in  the  United  States. 
A  considerable  number  needed  various  kinds 
of  rehabilitation.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
the  ETO  chose  to  remain  in  the  service,  some 
chose  to  remain  in  Europe,  some  with  the 
women  they  had  married  and  others  were 
employed  in  that  Theater. 

Whereas  probably  the  bulk  of  the  living 
from  the  original  350,000  chose  civilian  life, 
many  chose  the  military  as  a  career.  Some 
upon  entering  civilian  life,  opted  to  return  to 
the  military  service. 

The  8th  Air  Force  just  did  not  quit.  When 
the  Army  Air  Force  became  a  separate  serv- 
ice Crom  the  Army  on  18  September  1947,  the 
8th  Air  Force  continued  and  currently  re- 
mains an  effective  strategic  force.  It  did  not 
quit.  It  just  changed  hands!  An  estlnnated 
650,000  have  served  in  It  since  WW  U! 


THE  SHEPPARD  AND  ENOCH 
PRATT  HOSPITAL  CELEBRATES 
A  CENTURY  OF  CARE 


HON.  HEUN  DEUCH  BEMIEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues. I  rise  today  to  recognize  the 
Sheppard  and  Erxx^h  Pratt  Hospital  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  century  of  mental  health  care. 

Founders  Day.  May  7.  1991.  will  matV  the 
kicfcoff  of  the  Ixtspitars  celebration  of  ttiis  mo- 
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mentous  occasion.  The  story  of  the  Sheppard 
and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital  is  a  truly  remarkable 
one.  Chartered  by  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
May  1851.  and  founded  by  Baltimore  Quaker 
Moses  Sheppard.  the  Sheppard  Asylum,  as  it 
was  named  at  that  time,  accepted  its  first  pa- 
tient on  December  6,  1891. 

Upon  accepting  its  first  patient,  the 
Sheppard  Asylum  ushered  in  a  quiet  revolu- 
tkxi  in  the  humane  care  for  ttie  mentally  ill. 
Moses  Sheppard  hekJ  a  deep  concern  for  the 
misunderstanding  and  poor  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  In  the  mid-1800's.  The  mentally  ill 
were  often  the  victims  of  inhuman  treatment 
and  sinply  warehoused  without  any  dignity  or 
comforts. 

Moses  Sheppard  championed  the  cause  of 
better  treatment  and  care  for  the  mentally  HI. 
His  dedication  to  this  cause  is  dearty  evident 
as  he  left  his  entire  estate  to  txiiW  ttie 
Sheppard  Asylum.  It  was  his  desire  to  bring 
Into  sen/ice  all  that  medical  science  couM  offer 
to  treat  mental  illness. 

In  September  1896.  Enoch  Pratt,  a  wealthy 
Baltimore  merchant,  died  and  made  the  trust- 
ees of  ttie  SheppEU'd  Asylum  Ns  residuary  leg- 
atee. A  philanthropist,  like  Moses  Sheppard. 
Enoch  Pratt  shared  ttie  humanitarian  concerns 
of  Moses  Sheppard. 

Enoch  Pratt  came  to  Baltimore  in  1831  from 
Massachusetts  and  estat>lished  a  hardware 
firm.  As  his  wealth  accumulated,  he  developed 
various  business  interests  and  became  the  di- 
rector of  steamship  companies,  railroads,  and 
banks.  Aside  from  his  business  success. 
Enoch  Pratt  is  also  well  known  for  the  workj 
renowned  library  whk:h  he  founded  and  that 
bears  his  name,  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 
Enoch  Pratt  felt  that  Baltimore  was  in  need  of 
a  free  circulating  library  open  to  all  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  and  in  1886,  ttie  library 
began  Its  sevice  to  the  put)lk;. 

Unfortunately,  we  terxj  to  judge  individuals 
by  their  material  or  monetary  wealth.  However, 
ttie  work  of  Moses  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
is  a  testimony  to  their  personal  wealth  of  char- 
acter and  concem  for  ttieir  fettow  man.  Their 
work  continues  today  ttianks  to  their  humani- 
tarian efforts  of  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  feltow  colleagues.  I  am 
proud  to  congratulate  ttiis  fine  Maryland  insti- 
tutxxi  on  ttie  occasion  of  its  1 0Oth  anniversary. 
From  its  inceptkHi.  ttie  Sheppard  and  Enoch 
Pratt  Hospital  has  been  a  leader  in  ttie  care 
arKJ  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and  has  been 
a  place  of  healing  and  a  tieacon  of  hope  for 
countless  indivkJuals.  Our  country  is  greatly  irv 
det}ted  to  ttie  work  of  Moses  Sheppard  and 
Enoch  Pratt  Their  insigtn  and  concem  for  tfie 
mentally  ill  is  still  evklent  today  and  will  urv 
doubtedly  prove  evident  for  anottier  century  to 
come. 


RECOGNITION  OF 

ORANGEBURG     COUNTY 
SECURITY  OFFICE 


THE 
SOCIAL 


HON.  FLOYD  D.  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  2d  con- 
secutive year,  ttie  Orangeburg,  SC  offkx  of 
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the  Social  Security  Administration  has  been 
recognized  for  outstanding  achievement  in  effi- 
ciency and  attentkm  to  client  needs.  Mr. 
Charies  Mattiis,  Orangeburg  Social  Security 
branch  manager,  proudty  accepted  the  re- 
gional "Balance  is  BesT  award.  It  is  quite  un- 
usual for  ttie  same  offk»  to  receive  this  award 
2  years  in  a  row  and.  thus.  Is  a  testament  to 
the  hard  work  and  dedKation  of  the 
Orangeburg  staff.  Budget  constraints  have  ne- 
cessitated staff  consolidation.  Still,  the  office 
empkjyees  continue  to  attend  the  citizens  in  a 
compassionate  and  knowledgeable  manner 
wtiile  maintaining  accuracy.  The  efforts  of  the 
Orangeburg  Social  Security  offce  in  behalf  of 
taxpayers  should  be  offKiaily  commended  for 
a  job  well  done.  Their  excellence  is  a  pinnacle 
toward  whk:h  we  may  all  strive  as  we  seek  to 
serve  ttie  publk:. 

Ttie  kx:^  community  in  Orangeburg  tias 
also  noted  ttie  oocask)n  of  this  tribute  to  their 
kxai  Social  Security  staff.  The  Orangeburg 
Times  and  Demcx^at  newspaper  recently 
noted  ttie  presentatk>n  of  the  award  and  ttie 
text  of  ttieir  artKle  folk>ws: 

Orangeburg  Soclu.  Sbcurfty  office 
receives  regional  award  for  service 

By  Susan  C.  Larkln 

The  Orangeburg  Social  Security  office  has 
received  a  regional  award  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year,  officials  announced  Thursday. 

Orangeburg  Mayor  Martin  Cheatham  de- 
clared Thursday  Social  Security  in 
Orangeburg  Day  at  an  office  luncheon  honor- 
ing staff  meml>ers. 

The  "Balance  Is  Best"  award  was  presented 
by  officials  from  the  Social  Security  AdnUn- 
istratlon  Atlanta  Regional  Commissioner's 
office.  The  office  was  nominated  by  the 
South  Carolina  area  director  tiased  on  Its 
performance  for  the  i)ast  year,  said  Charles 
Mathls,  branch  manager. 

According  to  the  mayor's  proclamation, 
the  Orangeburg  office  "aclileved  the  best  bal- 
ance in  workload  monitoring  and  updating 
individual  records  of  any  office  In  the  State 
of  South  (Carolina.  " 

The  Orangeburg  branch  serves  Orangeburg, 
Calhoun  and  Baml>erg  counties  and  almost 
25.000  l>eneficiaries  who  receive  nearly  SIO 
million  a  month,  Mathls  said. 

The  16  staff  members  average  about  100 
walk-in  customers  a  day,  and  75  new  cus- 
tomers a  week,  Mathls  said.  The  office  was 
commended  for  keeping  records  up-to-date, 
which  includes  all  the  name  and  address 
changes  of  clients,  he  said. 

Computerization  of  the  office  helps  one 
person  do  the  work  that  used  to  require  two, 
and  utilizing  appointments  and  telephone 
interviews  liave  helped  save  time  and  get  the 
job  done  quickly  and  correctly,  Mathls  said. 

"We  feel  our  service  is  good  and  every  day 
we  try  to  make  it  the  best  it  can  l>e,"  Mathls 
said. 

While  Mathls  acknowledged  his  office  Is 
not  perfect  and  does  make  mistakes.  Oper- 
ations Supervisor  Gail  Perozzl  said  they  re- 
ceive more  complaints  about  the  way  the  So- 
cial Security  laws  are  written  than  they  do 
about  the  way  In  which  the  office  staff  han- 
dles the  clients. 
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NO  GREATER  SACRIFICE 


extin: 


HON.  RKX  SAPnORUM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  rx)  American 
has  made  any  greater  sacrifice  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  than  Bemadine 
Sulkowski.  Ms.  Sulkowski  was  ttie  fiancee  of 
SgL  Alan  Graver,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
14th  Quartermaster  Detachment  who  died  in 
the  Iraqi  Scud  missile  attack  on  Ohahran, 
Saudi  Arabia. 

This  tragedy  wtiich  brought  me  into  contact 
with  the  Graver  and  Sulcowski  families  has 
also  made  me  aware  of  the  dednation  ttiat 
marked  Alan  and  Bemadine's  relatkxiship  and 
the  integrity  with  wtiich  ttiey  lived.  They  had 
twen  dating  for  5  years  and  were  planning  to 
be  married  after  Alan  returned  home  from  his 
service  in  VDe  gulf. 

Attending  Sgt.  Graver's  memorial  service  as 
a  Representative  of  ttie  Congress  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  I  have  had 
since  taking  offce.  But  it  was  made  easier  by 
the  grace  with  which  Bemadine,  ttie  Gravers 
and  the  Sul(owskis  have  dealt  with  this  ur>- 
speakable  toss.  TtKiugh  they  have  greatly 
mourned  Alan's  passing,  they  have  also 
shown  a  special  courage  that  comes  from 
their  k>ve  for  each  other,  their  toyalty  to  this 
Natkxi.  and  their  commitment  to  ttie  values  for 
wtiich  Alan  lived  and  died.  Their  faithfulness  in 
the  face  of  such  great  sorrow  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  me. 

Ttie  service  Bemadine  has  offered  to  this 
country  is  every  bit  as  priceless  as  ttie  senrice 
otleied  by  those  in  uniform.  On  behalf  of  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  woukl  like  to  express 
this  body's  deepest  sympathies  to  Bemadine 
Sdkamia.  Bemadine,  each  and  every  one  of 
us  recognizes  and  appreciates  wtiat  you  have 
given  to  our  country. 


FOR  RATION  WATER  ALLOCATION 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNBCTICTn' 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  355.  the  Redamatton  Emer- 
gency OfOugM  Relief  Act  of  1991,  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendmert  to  this  irrportant  legisla- 
tion. 

My  amendment  is  very  sirrple.  It  wiM  require 
that  water  dstricts  pay  the  full  unsubsidued 
cost  for  water  provkled  under  the  aultiority  of 
this  legistation  that  is  used  tor  the  irrigatton  of 
3uplus  crops. 

This  amendment  does  not  prohibit  any 
irrigator  or  water  district  from  using  their  own 
tands  to  buy  water  in  the  free  market,  from 
whatever  source  or  for  wtiatever  purpose. 

It  also  does  not  affect  water  already  pro- 
vxled  to  a  water  d»trict  under  an  existing  con- 
tact 

My  amendment  simply  requires  ttiat  full  cost 
be  charged  tor  water  used  in  the  irrigation  of 
surplus  crops  that  is  provided  by  virtue  of  this 
drougN  re«ef  measure  or  by  future  drought 
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contingency  plans  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

For  example,  this  provision  wouW  apply  to 
water  that  may  be  used  for  the  irrigation  of 
surplus  crops  ttiat  is  provided  through  a  spe- 
cial purchase  by  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  drought  relief,  or  a  special  sale  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  npnreclamation  service  areas,  as  pro- 
vided und«r  this  bill. 

For  the  past  4  years  of  this  drought,  conskl- 
ered  to  b^  the  worst  in  50  years,  California's 
water  distritxjtion  system  has  t>een  able  to 
supplement  ttie  lack  of  rainfall  for  agricultural 
uses  with  ottier  sources.  As  a  result,  until  this 
year,  inig^ors  have  seen  little  or  no  reduction 
in  ttieir  su0ply  of  irrigation  water. 

This  year,  however,  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize ttiat  water  is  a  very  limited  resource.  There 
is  no  longer  an  unlimited  supply.  As  a  result 
of  ttiis  drojght,  we  tiave  come  to  understand 
ttiat  by  providing  water  to  one  user  we  deprive 
another.  By  providing  a  farmer  with  federally 
subsidized  water  to  grow  monsoon-climate 
crops,  Ilka  rice  or  cotton,  we  are  depriving 
ottier  user^. 

What  this  drought  has  taught  us  more  than 
anything  is  ttiat  we  must  alkxate  water  ratton- 
ally  in  tinie  of  plenty  and  even  more  impor- 
tantly during  times  of  drought.  We  are  now 
facing,  anQ  have  tieen  for  the  past  4  years,  a 
territjie  western  drougtit.  How  can  we  justify 
providing  federally  subsi(Szed  water  to  irrigate 
surplus  crops,  while  depriving  perennial  crop 
producers,  wtx)  are  already  hurting  from  ttie 
freeze  of  December  1990,  fish  and  wikjiife, 
some  spe<^  of  wh«h  are  already  threatened, 
and  munk:|pal  and  industrial  users  wtw  are  al- 
ready facirig  severe  rationing? 

The  Wastem  States  are  facing  a  terrible 
drought  and  we  have  a  responsitMlity  to  help 
ttiem.  HoMbver,  while  helping  to  provkle  relief, 
that  assist^uice  must  come  in  a  rattonal  way. 
We  canriot  subskjize  the  inigatton  of 
unneeded  surplus  crops  with  supplemental 
water  that  we  are  providing  because  of  a 
drought  emergency.  My  amendment  provkJes 
the  guidance  that  is  necessary  to  altocate  this 
precxxis  resource  more  rattonally. 

I  urge  niy  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  amendment 

My  amendment  to  this  legislatton  wouW  erv 
sure  ttiat  vnater  provkled  by  this  drought  meas- 
ure will  1^  be  subsidized  to  irrigators  of 
unneeded  Surplus  crops. 


CONGRJ^TULATIONS  TO  MICHAEL 
SUTERA 


I.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

idnesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  resptpci  and  admiration  that  I  address 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulattons  arxl 
warmest  t)est  wishes  to  Mntiael  Sutera  on 
being  chosen  as  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
Hackensadt,  NJ  chapter  of  UNICO. 

MKtiael  Sutera  is  a  lifetime  reskJent  of 
Hackensaqk,  NJ.  He  is  a  product  of  the  Hack- 
ensack  sdkool  system.  Mk:hael  is  a  prominent 
and  outstanding  citizen  of  ttie  City  of  Hacken- 
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sack.  He  is  active  in  many  community  organi- 
zattons  includit^  UNICO  whk:h  he  has  been  a 
member  of  sin^  1969.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Knigtits  of  C<^lumbus,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Americah  Legton.  Loyal  order  of  Moose, 
B.P.O.  Elks  arid  the  Hackensack  Troast  Ath- 
lete Qub.  Inc.  I  He  has  served  as  presklent  of 
the  Italian-American  Fomm  of  Lodi  where  he 
serves  as  permanent  financial  officer  and  advi- 
sor. 

MKhael  is  dso  very  active  in  many  ctiari- 
tabie  civK.  athfetk:  and  religkxjs  organizattons. 
He  is  a  memtier  of  St.  Francis  Roman  Catho- 
Ik;  Church  in  Hackensack  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Holy  Name  Society.  Mk;hael  has 
served  on  the  Human  Rights  Committee,  the 
Rent  Stabilization  Board,  and  is  sennng  on  the 
Zoning  Board  «f  Adjustment  in  Hackensack  at 
present.  ^ 

Mrctiael  served  his  country  in  ttie  United 
States  Army  in  1942,  including  2  years  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  Sergeant  Techneian  Fourth  Grade. 
Wtien  ttie  war  ended,  Mk;tiael  served  in  Ger- 
many as  acting  First  Sergeant  of  a  company 
of  200  men.  He  received  ein  honorable  dis- 
ctiarge  in  194S|. 

Mnhael  andj  his  wife,  Gira,  are  the  parents 
of  two,  and  ttiej  proud  grandparents  of  four. 

Mr.  Speaker^  I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tritxjte  to  Mk:tiael  Sutera  I  am  sure  he  will 
continue  to  prpvkJe  invaluaijie  sen/Ke  to  his 
community  aix)  truly  make  a  difference  in  soci- 
ety. I  extend  Iny  best  wishes  to  him  on  this 
most  special  ofciaskxi. 
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ECYCLING  PROMOTION 
THE  BATTERY  RECY- 
RESEARCH  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

!    OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HoisE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  irfroducing  two  bills  that  wouM 
help  to  alleviate  America's  worsening  soUd 
waste  problem.  The  Tire  Recycling  Promotkxi 
Act  2ind  ttie  Battery  Recycling  and  Research 
Act  will  create  arenas  for  research  and  public 
awareness  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  re- 
cycling methodDtogy. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  most  toxk:  constituents  of 
soikj  waste.  Each  discarded  car  battery  corv 
tains  about  20  pounds  of  lead,  and  over  70 
millton  lead  t>atteries  are  scrapped  each  year 
containing  an  Estimated  630,000  tons  of  lead. 
Rktoing  ttie  waste  stream  of  this  toxk:  sub- 
stance shoukj  be  a  top  priority  for  Congress. 
Ttie  Battery  Recycling  and  Research  Act 
woukj  require  (hat  all  used  lead-acki  car  bat- 
teries be  recycled.  Wholesale  and  retail  bat- 
tery sellers  woukl  have  to  accept  used  bat- 
teries from  consumers.  In  additkKi,  ttie  Envi- 
ronmental ProlBctkxi  Agency  (EPA)  wouM  be 
required  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  potential 
for  recycling  househokj  batteries. 

On  the  tire  f^ont,  270  millton  used  tires  are 
scrapped  each  year  nattonwkJe.  Most  end  up 
in  unsigtitly  and  hazardous  tire  piles  on  the 
roadskle  or  are  landfilled.  Sonne  are  inciner- 
ated with  mixed  soiki  waste.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  they  cafi  create  serious  health  and  en- 
vironmental priibtems.  The  Trre  Recycling  Pro- 
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motion  Act  would  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
Commerce  Department  Office  of  Recycling 
Research  arxj  Information.  This  Office  would 
work  cooperativeiy  with  the  EPA  to  support  re- 
search arxl  development  of  recycling  tecfv 
rK)logies  and  markets  for  reuse  of  tires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port these  measures  as  they  promise  to  help 
our  Nation  in  its  fight  against  a  serious  gar- 
tiage  crisis. 


CODIFICATION  OF  TITLE  49,  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE.  "TRANSPOR- 
TATION" 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  tiill  to  revise,  codify,  and  enact 
without  sut>stantive  change  certain  general 
and  permanent  laws,  related  to  transportatk>n, 
as  sutrtitles  II.  III!,  and  V— X  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  This  bill  has  tieen  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  as  a 
part  of  tt>e  program  of  the  office  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judk;iary 
of  tfie  House  of  Representatives,  for  enact- 
ment into  positive  law,  all  titles  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

This  bill  makes  no  ctiange  In  the  substance 
of  existing  law.  It  Is  the  final  pfiase  in  th  codi- 
fKation  of  title  49  and,  on  Its  enactment,  will 
complete  the  codificatk>n  of  that  title. 

Anyone  interested  in  ot>taining  a  copy  of  the 
t>ill  and  a  copy  of  the  draft  committee  report 
(containing  reviser's  notes  and  tables)  to  ac- 
company the  t)ill  shoukj  contact  Edward  F. 
Willett,  Jr.,  Law  Revisk>n  Counsel,  House  of 
Representatives,  H2-304,  Ford  House  Offne 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20515. 

Persons  wishing  to  comment  on  the  t)ill 
shoukJ  submit  those  comments  to  the  commit- 
tee no  later  ttian  May  31 ,  1991 . 


TIME  TO  TRAVEL  AGAIN 


HON.  TOM  BEVm 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  BEVILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  Vne  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  industry 
to  encourage  Americans  to  start  travelling 
again.  The  threat  of  terrorism  during  the  Per- 
sian Gutf  crisis  caused  many  people  to  cancel 
tfieir  travel  plans. 

Now  tfiat  the  war  is  over,  it  is  time  to  travel 
again.  And,  Americans  can  go  with  rrxxe  con- 
Mence.  The  airilnes  have  demonstrated  ttiat 
tt>ey  have  a  very  high  level  of  security  and  it 
kMks  like  they  are  offering  some  good  deals 
on  fares  as  well.  In  fact.  aU  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustry are  offering  discounts  and  travel  pack- 
ages to  get  Americans  traveNirtg  again. 

I  am  opdmistx:  tftat  the  tourism  industry  will 
bounce  back  this  summer.  After  aU,  this  is  orie 
of  the  biggest  txjsinesses  in  our  Natkm.  And, 
it  is  our  largest  export,  surpassing  in  sales 
both  agricultural  products  and  auto  manufac- 
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turing.  Six  milHon  jobs  are  at  stake  in  this  iiv 
dustry,  so  wtien  people  travel  it  certainly  helps 
our  ecorwmy. 

Tourism  is  certainly  very  importtuit  to  my 
home  State  of  Alabama.  And,  we  have  a  k>t  to 
offer  vacationers.  We  have  beautiful  lakes, 
mountains,  rivers  and  beacties,  as  well  as 
other  tourist  attractkxis.  When  you  start  plan- 
ning your  next  vacatkm,  I  hope  you'll  conskler 
Alabama.  K  would  t>e  a  good  place  to  start. 


NEW  SUPPORT  PRICE  FOR  DAIRY 
FARMERS 


HON.  TOOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  arxJ  join  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  legislation  introduced  by  Corv 
gressman  Jim  Walsh,  the  dairy  farmer  emer- 
gency relief  bill.  In  the  last  few  morrths  dairy 
farmers  have  come  under  tremendous  finan- 
cial strain  due  to  the  collapse  in  ttie  price  of 
milk,  whk^  has  fallen  sharply  since  January 
1990.  While  the  dairy  support  price  program  in 
ttte  Food  and  Agriculture  Resources  Act  of 
1990  assures  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  at  reasonable  prices,  in  the 
long  run  it  does  not  provide  the  short  term  in- 
come relief  tfiat  our  tieleaguered  dairy  farmers 
need.  Without  this  relief,  many  dairy  farmers 
will  be  forced  out  of  business. 

The  dairy  farmer  emergency  relief  t>ill  will 
provide  the  assistance  that  is  rteeded.  The  t>ill 
temporarily  adjusts  the  class  I  t>ask:  formula 
milk  price  to  $13.09  per  cwL.  an  increase  of 
S2.99  over  the  current  price  support  level.  It 
also  pools  the  funds  generated  tiy  tfie  in- 
crease in  prices  to  ensure  that  Grade  A  pro- 
ducers in  all  the  Federal  mile  martceting  areas 
t)enefit  equally. 

The  Dairy  Prices  Support  Program,  wtiich 
was  establisf>ed  by  tfie  Agrk;ulture  Act  of  1949 
is  a  fundamental  component  of  public  food 
polk^y.  The  pro-am  provides  a  degree  of  as- 
surance to  dairy  farmers  ttiat  the  prk»  they  re- 
ceive for  milk  reflects  the  price  support  level 
estatilished  by  the  Congress.  It  also  assures 
consumers  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wfiolesome  milk  and  diary  products  at  reasorv 
able  prices.  Tfie  bill  introduced  t>y  Congress- 
man Walsh  will  maintain  ttiis  support  at  a  fair 
market  prtce. 

Our  fslatk>n's  dairy  farmers  desperately  need 
tfiis  legislation  if  they  are  to  continue  to  suc- 
cessfully operate  their  farms.  And  so  today  I 
join  several  of  my  colleagues  to  pledge  my 
support  for  ttiis  legislation,  and  trust  that  this 
issue  will  receive  the  full  support  of  ttie  House 
of  Representatives. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  FUELS 
INCENTIVE  ACT 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
of  the  greatest  problems  we  must  address  in 
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the  very  near  future  are  energy  seH-suffKiency 
and  protection  of  ttie  environment  For  many 
years  I  have  advocated  the  need  for  increased 
use  of  alternative  fuels  in  this  country.  They 
are  cleariy  the  best  way  to  address  ttiese 
plaguing  prot)lems.  It  is  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acknowledge  their  value  and  encour- 
age ttieir  use. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  today  the  Al- 
ternative Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1991.  This  biN 
will  provkle  the  initial  support  needed  to  start 
a  large-scale  alternative  vehide  fuel  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Last  year,  I  was 
glad  to  be  joined  t>y  74  of  my  colleagues 
among  wfiom  were  members  of  both  parties 
from  many  different  regkxis  of  tfie  country. 

The  Alternative  Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1991 
wiH  provkJe  tax  incentives  to  encourage  tfie 
use  of  clean-tximing  alternative  fuels  in  vehi- 
cles. Tfie  switch  to  such  fuels  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  improve  our  natkxial  energy  security 
and  clean  Lip  our  air. 

Our  country  has  gone  witfiout  a  comprefierv 
sive  energy  poHcy  for  too  k>ng.  The  recent  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  made  the  need  for 
such  a  poik:y  clearly  evident  ot  everyone.  Not 
only  is  our  reliance  on  kxeign  oil  a  threat  to 
our  nationaJ  security,  but  our  domestic  oi  and 
gas  industry  is  in  sfiambles  and  consumers 
are  continually  subjected  to  wiM  fluctuatkxis  in 
prices. 

We  simply  must  encourage  further  devetop- 
ment  of  our  domestic  energy  resources  for  ttie 
long  term.  Domestic  supplies  of  dean-buming 
alternative  fuels  such  as  natural  gas,  etfiand, 
and  metfianol  are  plentiful  and  have  no  nega- 
tive Impact  on  the  Natmn's  trade  tialance.  The 
Department  of  Energy  estimates  ttiat  our  po- 
tential domestic  supply  of  natural  gas  is  1.188 
tiillkm  cubic  feet.  At  present  rates  of  consump- 
tion that  is  a  68-year  supply  of  gas.  Mettnnol 
is  derived  from  natural  gas  and  coal.  Ettianol 
is  derived  from  com  wliich  is  produced  in  sur- 
plus t>y  our  farmers  every  year.  I  t)elieve  it  is 
imperative  ttiat  we  capitalize  on  ttiese  impor- 
tant domestic  resources. 

In  addition  to  being  good  energy  policy,  this 
legislation  has  numerous  environmental  bene- 
fits. Wfiile  much  of  ttie  environmental  debate 
has  focused  on  ways  to  reduce  stationary 
source  industrial  pollution,  rt  has  somewfiat  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  tfie  ozone 
pollution  problem  in  many  areas  Hce  ttie  city  of 
Houston  can  t>e  attributed  to  vefvcle  emisskins 
from  tfie  tiansportabon  sector.  As  the  number 
of  vefiicles  on  ttie  road  increases,  so  does  our 
air  quality  problem.  Tfiis  is  the  problem  I  have 
targeted  in  my  bill. 

Switcfwig  to  dean-buming  vehide  fuels  can 
greatty  reduce  smog-fornwig  emissions  of  re- 
active hydrocartxKis  and  nitrogen  oxktes.  For 
example,  using  natural  gas  instead  of  gasoline 
can  reduce  reactive  hydrocaitxxi  emissions  by 
up  to  85  percent  and  nitrogen  oxkle  emissions 
by  up  to  65  percent  Alternative  fuels  are  also 
an  effective  tool  against  add  rain  and  gkibal 
warming  because  tliey  reduce  cartxxi  dioxkte 
emisskins. 

The  Alternative  Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1991 
provides  ttie  needed  push  to  start  a  large- 
scale  clean-tKiming  alternative  fuels  move- 
ment in  this  country — "dean  burning''  is  de- 
fined as  natural  gas.  Kquelied  petroleum  gas. 
liquefied  natural  gas,  electricity,  or  a  fuel 
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which  is  at  least  85  percent  methanol,  ethanol. 
other  alcohol,  or  ether. 

Specifically  it  would  provide: 

A  20  percent  tax  credK  for  equipment  to 
convert  a  vehicle  so  ttiat  it  may  mn  a  clean- 
txjming  fuel. 

A  20  percent  credit  for  refueling  station 
equipment  directly  related  to  delivering  a 
dean-burning  fuel  Into  the  fuel  tank  of  a  vehi- 
de— includir>g  tanks  for  liquid  fuels  and  com- 
pressor stations  for  natural  gas. 

A  20  percent  aedit  for  the  fuel  system  of  a 
new  vehicle  produced  to  run  only  on  a  clean- 
buming  fuel. 

Credit  equivalent  payments  to  State  and 
local  agencies  so  that  they  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  credit 

The  Initial  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
encourage  [xivate  and  public  fleet  owners  to 
corrvert  their  vehicles  to  run  on  an  alternative 
fuel,  and  it  woukJ  also  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  badly  needed  alternative  fuels  infra- 
structure In  ttiis  country. 

We  have  ttie  technology  to  make  alternative 
fuels  a  reality  today.  Only  the  initial  cost  of 
converting  to  a  system  of  alternative  fuels  and 
natural  irtertia  is  holding  us  t>ack.  For  exam- 
ple, the  cost  of  converting  a  vehicle  to  run  on 
natural  gas  can  be  over  $1,000.  The  cost  of 
installing  a  compressor  station  for  the  refueling 
of  natural  gas  vehicles  can  run  into  the  hurv 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  These  costs  are 
significant  hurdles  to  the  devek)pment  of  an 
alterr^ive  fuels  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  is  an  important 
compor)ent  of  a  sound  national  energy  strat- 
egy for  America.  Although  people  across  the 
country  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  erxjr- 
mous  benefits  inherent  in  conversk>n  to  alter- 
native fuels,  the  risks  to  our  national  security 
and  our  preckxjs  environment  continue  to 
mount  As  Congress  works  In  the  coming 
months  to  devek)p  a  comprehensive  energy 
program,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
making  a  serious  commitment  to  ttie  use  of  al- 
ternative fuels. 


NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 
MONTH 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  with  my  colleague  Bulter  Derrick 
from  South  Carolina  to  introduce  a  resolution 
designating  the  months  of  Novent>er  1991 
and  November  1992  as  "hJational  Alzheiirwr's 
Disease  Month."  I  can  report  progress  against 
this  insidkxis  ilness  in  the  8  years  since  I  first 
presented  legislation  to  the  Congress,  but  the 
fragedy  of  Alzheimer's  continues  to  ravage  the 
lives  of  miMons  of  Americans  and  their  fami- 
ies.  Sadty,  Alzheimer's  has  become  the  fourth 
leadmg  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  2  years,  we  have  learned  that 
Abheimer's  disease  may  afflict  more  than  4 
million  Americans.  This  destructive  neuro- 
logical dttorder  is  tragic  not  because  it  can 
cause  an  untimely  death,  but  because  it  irv 
ilicts  cruel  mental  deterioration  and  increases 
deperxtency  on  others.  To  date,  we  have 
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found  nefher  a  reliable  means  of  diagnosis 
nor  an  effective  treatment.  As  the  disease  de- 
velops, patients  progress  from  mild  speech  Im- 
pairment arxj  memory  lapses  to  more  pro- 
nounced confusion  and  loss  of  musde  coordi- 
nation. E^rrtually,  victims  lose  their  personal- 
ities, suffer  complete  dementia,  and  die  usu- 
ally after  taking  a  massive  emotional  toll  on  a 
family  meinber  wtio  has  acted  as  a  care  giver. 

Alzhelnier's  is  by  no  means  a  simple  medi- 
m.  The  Alzheimer's  Disease  Asso- 
jeves  the  disease  costs  the  United 
re  than  $90  billion  a  year  In  direct 
and  Indir^  costs  and  lost  productivity.  Mil- 
lions of  families  spend  vast  amounts  of  time 
arxJ  money  trying  to  firxj  proper  care  for  their 
loved  ones.  As  a  recent  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  report  Indicated,  navigating  the 
maze  of  health  care  provkJers,  respite  care 
centers,  community  agencies,  legal  and  finan- 
cial couHBeilng,  and  other  social  services 
makes  Aljheimer's  a  burden  unlike  any  other. 
When  on4  combines  our  general  health  care 
woes  wltH  Alzheimer's  unique  challenges,  the 
outtook  for  Amenca's  aging  population  is  truly 
frightening. 

Still,  the  news  Is  not  aH  bad.  Families  and 
patients  now  have  care  alternatives  and  sup- 
port groups  they  can  turn  to  for  help,  and,  we 
are  at  last  close  to  developing  an  early  diag- 
nosis test  whk;h  will  klentify  certain  proteins  In 
tf>e  t}lood  system.  Research  has  yiekjed  posi- 
tive evkjetice  that  Alzheimer's  is  not  an  Inevi- 
table consequence  of  aging  but  may  t>e  asso- 
ciated witn  a  defldency  in  the  amount  of  an 
enzyme  wfhich  Is  noranflly  found  in  the  brain 
and  nerv0us  system.  Other  scientlfk;  Inquiry 
has  been  focusing  on  possible  genetic  de- 
fects, atypical  infectkjus  agents,  and  accumu- 
lation of  aluminum  In  the  Ixain  and  Inegular- 
ities  In  calcium  regulation.  The  $1 00  millk>n  in- 
crease Congress  provkJed  for  research  last 
year  toge^r  with  private  Initiatives  will  buikj 
upon  the  Promise  of  current  work.  In  1991,  we 
can  dedie  that  an  effective  treatment  is  no 
k>nger  a  cfstant  dream. 

Mr.  Speiaker,  I  introduce  ttiis  measure  today 
to  heighten  natk)nal  awareness,  to  praise  all 
organizations  which  have  advanced  research, 
support  networks,  and  care  with  dignity,  and  to 
let  millions  of  vk:tims  and  families  know  that 
we  sense  their  pain  and  we  join  them  in  ttieir 
fight.  I  appreciate  the  overwhelming  support 
ttie  House  has  shown  for  National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month  In  years  past  arxl  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  once  again  raise  their  voKes  for 
all  those  fiho  suffer  from  and  battle  this  hor- 
rible afflk:l|on. 


THANKS  TO  SBA  ADMINISTRATOR 
SUSAB  ENGELEITER  FOR  A  JOB 
WELL  DONE 


IN' 


I  HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 
Mr.  IREI.AND.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  2  years  as 
Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministratxir  (SBA),  Susan  Engelelter  Is  return- 
ing to  her  home  State  of  Wisconsin  to  accept 
a  job  in  tti6  private  sector.  Those  of  us  In  Corv 
gress  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
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with  Ms.  Engeleiter  will  be  sorry  to  see  her  go, 
but  we  wish  h«r  well  In  her  pursuits. 

Most  of  us  know  Susan  from  our  dealings 
with  her  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  She  was  a  most 
effective  advocate  for  the  Interests  of  Ameri- 
ca's small  business  community.  She  made  co- 
gent argumetits  for  redudng  capital  gains, 
backing  those  arguments  up  with  studies  per- 
formed by  SQA  clearly  demonstrating  that  a 
majority  of  srrtall  firms  receive  financing  from 
informal  investors  wtx}  woukj  directly  benefit 
from  a  restored  capital  gains  differential. 

Last  October,  Susan  hosted  a  national 
roundtable  In  Which  the  representatives  of  19 
key  associations  gathered  to  discuss  the  small 
business  health  insurance  prot>lem.  Top-level 
representatives  from  the  Insurance  Industry, 
the  medical  Influstry,  Insurance  regulators,  and 
key  research  j  Institutions  took  part  in  this 
forum.  The  group  made  several  major  rec- 
ommendatory that  were  erxJorsed  by  SBA's 
National  Advisory  Council.  Administrator 
Engeleiter  presented  these  recommendations 
to  the  White  House  and  to  key  officials  in  the 
Administration, 

Susan  also  |was  an  effective  small  business 
advocate  within  the  Administratk>n,  and  a  re- 
spected parti(iipant  In  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's policy  deliberatk>ns.  She  and  other  SBA 
repwesentatlveS  have  participated  In  dozens  of 
working  groups  and  polcy  committees  on  top- 
rcs  ranging  tom  product  liatjility  to  inter- 
national trade,  arxJ  from  health  care  to  eco- 
nomic empowerment,  to  help  ensure  ttiat  the 
needs  and  concems  of  small  business  were 
heard  and  understood. 

As  Adminisfrator,  Susan  strengthened  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  minority 
and  womervowned  Ixjslnesses.  She  also 
stepped  up  the  agency's  efforts  to  increase 
the  number  of  small  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses that  export  At  her  direction,  SBA 
worked  with  tie  Department  of  Conrwnerce  to 
conduct  matchmaker  trade  missk>ns,  which 
drew  nearly  400  small  businesses. 

Susan  took  part  in  a  trade  mission  to  newly 
opened  markets  In  Eastern  Europe.  Stie  vis- 
ited Poland  and  Hungary,  where  she  helped 
business  peofiie  and  government  officials  bet- 
ter understan<l  the  value  of  small  business  to 
the  advancenrtent  of  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. I 

And  under  Susan's  capat>le  direction,  ttie 
SBA  quKkly  and  efficiently  dispensed  akl  pro- 
grams that  were  vital  to  ttie  recovery  of  mil- 
tons  of  people  In  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo, 
the  San  Franeisco  Bay  area  earthquake  and 
numerous  oth»r  disasters.  Susan  personnaly 
visited  many  of  the  sites  to  ensure  the 
effecitve  delivery  of  assistance  programs. 

Administrator  Engeleiter  has  Increased 
awareness  of  small  businesses'  contribu- 
tk)ns — and  thfir  cofKems — in  Congress  and 
across  the  colintry.  It  was  always  a  pleasure 
dealing  with  sjisan,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  many  in  Vhf  smaN  txjsiness  community  and 
Congress  when  I  express  our  thanks  to  her  for 
a  job  well  don*. 


March  20,  1991 


THE     NATIONAL     INSTITUTES     OF 
HEALTH  REVITALIZATION 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 
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COOL  PAPA 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  H.R.  1532,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Heattti  Revitalization  Amendments  of  1991. 
The  legislation  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
legislation  reported  t}y  the  Energy  arid  Com- 
merce Committee  during  the  last  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  final  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation was  not  possible  prior  to  adjoumment 

The  legislation  assures  the  continued 
strength  of  the  NIH  by  extending  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  National  Carv 
cer  Institute,  the  National  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  MedKal  Library  AssistaiKe 
Act,  tt>e  National  Center  for  Biotechnology  Irv 
formation  and  the  National  Research  Service 
Awards  Program. 

Further,  the  legislation  addresses  several  is- 
sues of  critical  importarx:e  to  maintaining 
America's  international  preemir>erKe  in  bio- 
medical research.  These  include  reversing  po- 
litically inspired  restrictions  on  research  into 
cures  and  nx>re  effective  treatrrients  for  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  juvenile  diabetes,  arxj  Par- 
kinson's disease  which  involve  ttie  use  of  fetal 
tissue. 

The  legislatkm  woukj  end  the  practne  of  ex- 
cluding women  from  participatksn  in  clinical 
trials  ar)d  require  additk>nal  attention  to  re- 
search on  diseases  that  affect  women.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislatk>n  establishes  an  Offk:e  of 
Women's  Health  Research  charged  with  as- 
suring ttiat  women  are  irK:luded  in  NIH-funded 
clincal  trials. 

The  legislatkKi  provides  a  new  authorization 
of  appropriatkxis  to  strengthen  Vhe  important 
programs  of  the  Natk>rud  Institute  on  Aging 
and  to  exparxj  needed  research  into  the 
causes  arxJ  treatment  of  osteoporosis. 

New  authorities  are  provkJed  to  spur  re- 
search into  chronic  fatigue  syrxlrome,  contra- 
ceptkxi  and  infertility,  multipte  sclerosis  and 
medk^  rehabilitation. 

The  legislatkxi  strengttiens  NIH  procedures 
for  dealirtg  with  scientifK  miscorxjuct,  protect- 
ing whistlebtowers  and  preventing  conflk:ts  of 
interest 

The  legislatk)n  will  help  NIH  retain  and  at- 
tract senkx  scientists  by  expanding  the  size  of 
ttie  Senior  Bk>medKal  Research  Servne. 

Finally,  the  legislatkKi  provkles  strong  Fed- 
eral criminal  penalties  to  protect  resetirch  lab- 
oratories and  scientists  from  vk>lent  attacks  by 
animal  rights  extremists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consxtoratkxi  of  these  issues 
is  critnally  important  to  assuring  that  the  Na- 
tk)n's  investment  in  health  research  continues 
to  yiekJ  dn/klerKls. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  1532  are  scheduled  for 
April  10. 


HON.  WILLIAM  pi)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  saddens  me  to 
announce  that  the  St  Louis  Community  has 
k>st  Mr.  James  "Cool  Papa"  Bell,  the  legend- 
ary former  beiseball  superstar  of  the  Negro 
Leagues.  Hailed  by  experts  in  the  sporting 
community  as  or>e  of  the  greatest  to  ever  take 
the  fiekj,  Bell  succumbed  to  failing  health  at 
the  age  of  87  and  died  on  March  7,  1991 ,  in 
a  St.  Louis  hospital. 

He  was  a  native  of  Starttville,  MS.  and 
began  his  celebrated  career  in  St.  Louis  play- 
ing with  the  St.  Louis  Stars.  After  9  years,  he 
moved  on  to  the  Kansas  City  Mor^archs,  the 
Pittsburg  Crawfords,  the  Chnago  Giants,  and 
the  Homestead  Grays.  During  winter  months 
he  played  in  the  DominKan  Republc  arxj 
Mexico. 

Though  James  "Cool  Papa"  Bell  was  ac- 
krxiwledged  as  a  great  t>atter  and  ftekler,  his 
true  claim  to  fame  was  speed.  His  colleagues 
coined  him  "the  fastest  man  on  t>ase  pattis." 
The  legendary  Satchell  Paige  was  famous  for 
telling  the  "light  switch"  story,  claiming  that 
Cool  Papa  was  so  fast  he  coukl  turn  out  ttte 
lights  in  his  bedroom  and  be  across  the  room, 
in  bed  and  under  the  covers  tsefore  it  got  dark. 
In  Paige's  autobk>graphy  he  compared  Cool 
Papa  to  Jesse  Owens  saying  that  in  a  race 
Papa  coukj  have  made  Jesse  Owens  kx>k  like 
he  was  standing  still. 

Though  the  records  of  many  Negro  League 
players  were  not  fully  documented.  Bell  is  re- 
corded to  have  hit  21  home  runs  in  1  seeison 
and  to  have  stolen  175  bases  in  the  year 
1933.  It  was  sakj  that  he  coukJ  circle  the 
t>ases  in  a  record  13  seconds. 

Mr.  Bell  was  orte  of  the  highest  pakj  ball- 
players in  the  Negro  leagues,  but  his  $90 
monthly  salary  couklnt  compare  to  the  high 
salaries  pakJ  to  wtiite  stars  in  ttie  major 
leagues.  The  first  black  ballplayer— xlackie 
Robinson — was  admitted  to  the  major  leagues 
one  year  after  Cool  Papa  ended  his  29  year 
career.  Sportswriters  contended  Cool  Papa 
was  bom  a  few  years  too  early.  Cool  Papa  al- 
ways claimed  "The  doors  were  opened  a  few 
years  too  late." 

Mr.  Bell  and  his  felk>w  Negro  colleagues 
never  received  the  exposure  or  the  rewards 
they  were  entitled  because  white  America  in- 
sisted on  a  system  of  strict  racial  apartheid.  It 
is  also  regrettable  that  many  white  baseball 
fans  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  see  Cool 
Papa  and  his  cohorts  in  actkxi — truly  some  of 
the  most  talented  players  ever  to  grace  ttie 
fiekl. 

Mr.  Bell  made  St.  Louis  his  home  upon  retir- 
ing from  baseball  in  1946,  woricing  for  the  next 
27  years  as  a  janitor  and  watchman  at  city 
hall.  He  reskled  on  a  street  named  after  him 
t>y  the  tx>ard  of  aklermen — James  "Cool 
Papa"  Bell  Avenue. 

James  "Cool  Papa"  Bell  was  a  shining  star 
in  the  legerxlary  Negro  Leagues.  His  legacy 
opened  ttie  doors  for  the  Jackie  Robinsons, 
the  Willie  Mays,  ttie  Hank  Aarons,  and  the 
Reggie  Jacksons.  He  was  a  link  connecting 
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the  past  with  ttie  present.  Please  join  SL  Louis 
in  bidding  him  farewell. 


ACCLAMATION  FOR  AMY  DIANNE 
LAHNA 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPUGAIE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to<tay 
to  pay  tribute  to  Amy  Dianne  Lahna,  a  junrar 
at  Ridgewood  High  School  in  West  Lafayette, 
OH.  I  am  proud  to  anrK>unce  ttiat  Amy  was 
awarded  10th  place  honors  in  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Broadcast  Scriptwriting  Contest.  The 
contest  theme  ttiis  year  was  "Democracy — 
The  Vanguard  of  Freedom."  More  ttian 
138.000  students  competed  for  the  14  natk>nal 
scholarships  whk:h  were  awarded  to  the  top 
winners.  I  have  the  horxx  to  present  Ms. 
Lahna's  script  to  you  today: 

As  I  approached  tb.«  preparation  for  this 
speech,  I  thought  to  myself,  "What  do  I 
know  about  democracy  and  freedom?"  I  am 
16  years  old.  I  wake  up  every  morning  to  the 
sounds  of  a  blaring  M.C.  Hammer  on  my 
stereo  l>eside  my  nice  warm  bed.  I  pop  into  a 
hot  shower  and  Jump  into  my  Guess  Jeans 
and  a  designer  sweatshirt.  My  concept  of 
freedom  is  no  homework  and  the  family  car 
to  cruise  around  town.  What  do  I  know  about 
freedom? 

For  me,  l>arl>ed  wire  fences  are  what  keep 
the  cows  in  the  pastures  of  our  picturesque, 
rolling  hill  farms,  not  a  cold  fence  that  con- 
fines and  prevents  people  from  going  where 
they  wish  to  go.  For  me.  concrete  walls  are 
what  flowers  are  planted  around  to  bloom  in 
the  spring  and  bring  t>eauty  to  the  lawn  in 
the  summer,  not  a  place  where  a  guard 
stands  duty  to  shoot  those  wanting  to  pass 
through  to  another  land.  For  me,  hunger 
means  that  my  5-minute  pizza  hasn't  arrived 
yet,  not  having  to  stand  in  line  for  food  ra- 
tions. What  do  I  know  about  freedom? 

I  do  know  that  freedom  has  been  handed 
down  to  me  like  a  family  heirloom.  Our 
founding  fathers  of  centuries  t)ast  thought 
out,  worked  for  and  fought  for  the  demo- 
cratic society  which  allows  you  and  me  to 
enjoy  these  freedoms  and  luxuries  •  •  •  and 
I  thank  God  for  l>eing  bom  in  America,  *  •  * 
where  a  democracy  permits  us  to  make  to- 
day's choices  and  enjoy  the  victorious  re- 
wards fr«m  those  who  came  before  us.  I 
thank  God  for  griving  me  the  life  that  follows 
the  great  men  and  women  who  created  the 
early  government,  the  Constitution  &  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  for  our  great-grandfathers,  and 
grandfathers  who  fought  in  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  Korea,  and  for  my  own  father 
who  served  proudly  in  Vietnam  to  protect 
and  defend  what  our  country  stands  for. 

Indeed,  democracy  is  the  vanguard  of  &«e- 
dom  and  those  who  have  come  before  us  have 
placed  us  on  a  huge  track.  Racing  to  place  us 
in  a  position  to  excel.  They  have  handed  us 
the  iMLton  to  carry  on  the  race,  bringing 
pride  to  ourselves  and  insuring  that  the  de- 
mocracy will  continue  on  to  our  children  and 
our  children's  children.  They  have  given  us 
the  opportunity  to  ensure  that  the  next  gen- 
erations will  know  that  t)arl>ed  wire  fences 
are  for  keeping  cattle — not  people,  and  that 
stone  walls  should  have  flowers — not  guards 
and  that  they  can  choose  and  decide  to  make 
a  lietter  place  on  earth  for  themselves  and 
those  around  them. 
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What  do  I  know  of  traedom  and  democracy? 
1  know  that  my  freedom  from  living  in  a  de- 
mocracy allows  me  to  wake  to  that  blaring 
radio,  free  of  censorship— it  affords  me  a  nice 
home  with  nice  clothes  and  plenty  of  food.  It 
allows  me  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  countryside 
to  study  and  travel  and  learn.  I,  like  my 
friends  around  me,  am  waiting  in  the  lane  to 
be  handed  that  baton — not  to  finish  the  race, 
but  to  add  oar  miles  to  those  who  came  be- 
fore us.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  race 
with  the  thoughts  of  Iraq  and  Iran  staring  us 
coldly  in  the  face,  but  our  forerunners  have 
set  the  pace.  We  are  the  next  generation  of 
Senators,  businessmen  and  women,  clergy, 
laborers  who  will  make  decisions  and  run  the 
race  for  those  to  follow.  Because  of  our  in- 
heritance we  do  not  have  to  invent  a  sys- 
tem— we  have  a  solid  system  to  build  ui>on. 
Our  track  is  the  democratic  system— our  fln- 
isb  line  is  peace  for  all  nations.  As  I  see  it, 
the  challenge  put  before  my  generation  is  to 
pick  up  that  baton,  do  what  we  can  do  to  ad- 
vance, and  then  pass  it  along  to  the  next 
generation. 

What  do  I  know  about  democracy  and  free- 
dom? I  know  not  to  take  them  for  granted  or 
to  Uke  them  lightly.  I  thank  God  for  my 
freedom  and  for  my  democratic  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  witti  me 
in  acclamation  of  Amy  Dianne  Lahna  for  her 
remarkable  accomplishment  and  success  in 
Ihe  Voice  of  Democracy  competition. 


CTl 


MEDICARE  TRUST  FUND 
INTEGRITY  ACT 


HON.  D.  FRENCH  SLAUGIfllR,  JR. 

OF  VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mom- 
ing  I  reintroduced  the  Medicare  Trust  Fund  In- 
tegrity Act  to  address  ttie  poor  financial  condi- 
tk)n  and  txidgetary  misuse  of  the  Medicare 
tmst  funds. 

Like  Social  Security,  the  Mednare  tmst 
funds  have  tong  been  used  to  mask  tfie  true 
size  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Fortunately, 
we  were  able  to  take  Social  Security  off-budg- 
et last  year.  Let  us  now  take  an  addKk>nai 
step  toward  real  deficit  reduction  by  removing 
the  Made  are  hospital  insurance  trust  fund 
from  deficit  cakxiatnra. 

Aoconing  to  the  Mednare  trustees.  Medi- 
care part  A  may  be  broke  as  earty  as  1999. 
and  therefore  unable  to  provide  critKal  hos- 
pital benefits  to  mUKons  of  benefciaries.  Rath- 
er than  wait  for  such  a  crisis,  this  bill  wouki  re- 
<Mre  the  trustees  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  study  and  recommend  to  Ck>ngress 
ways  to  avoid  the  kxxnng  Medicare  bank- 
roptey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  cofleagues  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  important  legislatkxi. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CORYELL  FAMILY 

HON.  BOBmXLER 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Spettor.  I  rise  to  honor 
Charies  Coryell  and  his  family  for  their  nony 
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contributians  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of 
Bay  County.  Ml  which  Is  kxated  in  my  district. 
On  April  |8.  1991  the  Coryell  family  will  re- 
ceive the  annual  Helping  Hand  Award  from 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Club.  As  further  recognition 
of  ttieir  generosity  and  support,  the  club's  fa- 
cility will  be  renamed  the  Coryell  BuikJing. 

The  Helping  Hand  Award  is  presented  to 
persons  vtn  have  enhanced  the  quality  of  life 
for  comnuinity  residents.  The  Coryell  family 
has  been  involve  with  ttie  Boys  Club,  as  it 
was  originally  known,  since  its  inception  in 
1967.  The  first  club  rooms  were  located  at  714 
Adams  St.,  in  space  donated  by  the  Bay  Elks 
Club;  arx^  the  Bay  City  Police  Department 
was  instrumental  in  providing  staff  in  those 
early  days.  The  next  move  was  made  possible 
by  a  sizable  donation  from  the  Coryells  to  ren- 
ovate two  buonset  huts  ttiat  had  been  donated 
by  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  provkJed  the  club  with 
its  first  gytiinasium  and  games  room. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Club  is  now  perma- 
nently located  in  a  beautiful  building  at  300 
West  Lafa^rette.  Thanks  to  the  creative  fund- 
raising  ski|s  of  Charies  Coryell,  Jr.  In  1973,  he 
ctiaired  th#  first  capital  fund  drive  for  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  club.  His  personal  gift,  fam- 
ily gift,  business  gift,  and  those  he  secured 
through  personal  solicitatkMis  accounted  for 
nxxe  than  half  of  ttie  total  amount  raised.  An- 
other 30  percent  was  pledged  through  the  ef- 
forts of  solKitors  Chuck  recruited  and  trained. 
Then,  in  1^,  he  chaired  a  second  campaign 
whch  funded  an  additk>n.  In  recognition  of  the 
family's  gfnerosity,  the  buiWing  was  named 
for  the  latq  John  A.  Coryell,  Sr. 

The  Boi^s  and  Giris  Club  is  more  than  a 
place  to  hang  out.  There,  the  kkls  find  caring 
people  who  listen  to  problems.  The  club  pro- 
vkles  career  training  programs,  physical  edu- 
catkjn,  ecijcational  tutoring,  citizenship  and 
leadership  skills,  and  delinquency  prevention. 
Team  sports  are  stressed — no  one  competes 
to  make  the  team — everyone  gets  to  play.  Ttie 
club  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  gukling  its 
young  merrt>ers  through  an  important  stage  in 
their  lives  jwtien  ttiey  are  pressured  by  many 
social  ills.  [The  Coryell  family  has  influenced 
the  trend  for  the  Boys  and  Giris  Club— the 
modeling  of  our  community  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. [ 

In  bestojving  the  Helping  Hand  Award  and 
renaming  tie  facility,  the  Boys  and  Giris  Club 
of  Bay  County  is  expressing  its  gratitude  to 
tfie  Coryel  family  for  many  years  of  unwaver- 
ing advocacy  and  support.  Chuck  Coryell  has 
sen/ed  on  the  board  of  this  fine  club  since 
1961  and  continues  to  champkxi  their  cause. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to 
Charies  C<lryell.  Jr.  and  the  Coryell  family  and 
to  ttiank  them  for  exemplifying  the  ultimate  in 
giving  of  o»e's  time  and  resources.  Their  com- 
passton  and  concern  have  lightened  ttie 
hearts  of  njany  people  in  our  community. 
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5LATION  TO  HELP  U.S. 
INDUSTRY 


H^N.  NORMAN  Y.  MINFTA 

I  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 
Mr.   MlhlETA.   Mr.   Speaker,   today   I   am 
introducting  legislatton  to  require  the  Secretary 
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of  Commerce  to  klentify  those  industries  in  the 
United  States  that  are  necessary  to  support  a 
robust  manufa^uring  infrastructure  and  vital  to 
the  continued  devek>pment  of  commercial  in- 
dustry in  ttie  United  States. 

This  legislatiDn  will  require  the  Secretary  to 
develop  a  plan  outlining  ttie  putjik:  and  private 
efforts  needed  to  ensure  the  growth  and  sta- 
bility of  economk^ally  critk^l  Industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  successful  in  supporting  ttie 
Natton's  defense-related  industries  and  pro- 
moting sales  Of  military  exports.  It  is  time  to 
foltow  a  similaf  strategy  for  commercial  indus- 
try. ] 

Industries  such  as  semkxmductors,  comput- 
ers, high  deffiitton  systems,  and  machine 
tools  are  som^  of  the  critkal  industries  that 
will  provkle  the  bulk  of  empkjyment  oppor- 
tunity and  economk:  growth  as  the  worid  turns 
from  military  conflict  to  economk:  competition. 

Only  our  Nation's  commercial  employment 
opportunities  apx^  industries  can  ensure  ttiat 
Americans  haye  a  high  standard  of  living,  a 
safeguarded  Environment,  housing  for  the 
homeless,  improved  health  care,  and  a  strong 
natk>nal  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  step  toward  a  suc- 
cessful econoinic  future  is  to  kJentify  those 
critical  industries  arxJ  evaluate  their  health  so 
ttiat  government  and  industry  will  tje  at)le  to 
wort<  together  tp  guarantee  their  future. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  WORLD  HOME 
ECONOMICS  DAY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

j  OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 
Mr.  DELLUK^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Worid 
Home  Econom^  Day,  an  occasksn  which  pro- 
vkJes  an  opportunity  for  all  to  celebrate  the 
profession  an^  offer  our  ttianks  to  home 
economists  for  their  dedication  and  service  to 
families  and  indivkjuals.  It  is  important  to  us 
tiere  and  to  ttie  Nation  at  large  to  recognize 
ttie  day  named  for  the  professk>n  that  has 
played  an  inv»luat)le  part  in  tfie  continuing 
quest  to  improve  quality  of  life  for  us  aH. 
Today,  March  20,  and  throughout  the  week, 
there  wiH  be  rrtany  special  activities  and  pro- 
grams to  recognize  ttie  contritxjtk>ns  of  home 
economists.      | 

Here  in  ttie  United  States,  home  economists 
sen/e  as  teach^  in  our  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsacondary  schools.  They  are  also 
professors  and  researchers  at  the  university 
level  and  cooperative  extenston  agents  in  both 
rural  and  urtian  areas.  And  home  economists 
play  an  important  role  in  the  business  and 
servk»  industries  working  on  such  issues  as 
product  devek^iment,  nutritton  labeling  and 
food  safety  as  well  as  chiW  and  senkx  care. 
They  also  work  in  foreign  lands,  assisting  with 
intemattonal  devetopment 

One  natton^  associatkxi.  the  American 
Home  Econor«KS  Associatkxi.  provkJes  a 
voice  for  over  24,000  home  economists  from 
all  of  the  diverse  areas  of  home  economks 
mentioned  above.  AHEA's  publk:  polKy  prior- 
ities include,  bgt  are  not  limited  to,  vocattonal 
educatton.  nutritton  labeling,  food  safety,  high- 
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er  education,  adolescent,  as  well  as  inter- 
national development  and  development  edu- 
cation. The  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation also  has  several  special  projects  to  ad- 
dress school  age  child  care,  the  prevention  of 
teen  pregnancy  and  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  minorities  in  the  field  of  home  econonv 
ics. 

At  the  international  level,  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  home  economists  are  represented 
by  the  Interr^tional  Federation  for  Home  Eco- 
nomics wtiich  has  representatives  from  over 
116  countries.  The  goal  of  this  intemational 
association  is  to  bring  together  institutions  and 
individuals  interested  in  home  economics  edu- 
cation arxf  its  conttnuing  service  to  families  of 
many  cultures.  The  Intemational  Federation 
has  several  United  Natiorrs  liaison  officers  and 
fias  also  operated  special  programs  such  as 
training  and  technical  assistance  for  women  of 
13  West  and  East  African  countries,  an  in- 
come generating  project  of  women  in  12  Latin 
American  countries  and  family  planning  work- 
shops in  25  courrtries  in  Asia,  Africa,  arxj  Latin 
America. 

In  keeping  with  AHEA's  mission  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  Individuals  arvj  families, 
home  economists  strive  to  meet  the  variety  of 
changes  that  have  affected  work  and  family 
needs.  Home  ecorxKrwcs  is  a  discipline  ttiat 
seeks  to  promote  an  educational  approach 
whKh  will  prevent  crises  related  to  issues 
such  as  family  stability,  resource  management 
and  dependent  care  and  to  support  the  enrich- 
ment of  family  life. 

Therefore,  today,  let  us  ttiank  home  econo- 
mists wtx)  are  making  a  difference  in  our  lives. 
On  this,  WorW  Home  Economics  Day,  I  ask 
you  to  join  me  in  thanking  the  members  of  the 
professk>n  dedeated  to  strengthening  the  fam- 
ily, our  Nation,  and  the  worid  through  edu- 
catkm  and  service. 


THE  YANKEE  TRADER:  AN  IMPOR- 
TANT NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  COM- 
MUNITY 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECXNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  aquaint  you  with  a  newspaper 
that  plays  an  important  role  in  my  district  the 
Yankee  Trader.  This  newspaper  is  currently 
celebrating  25  years  of  service  to  its  commu- 
nity. 

The  Yankee  Trader  carries  Important  infor- 
matk)n  to  its  readers.  Each  week  more  than 
400  volunteer  programs  use  this  newspaper, 
gratis,  to  announce  their  meetings  and  events. 

The  Yankee  Trader  is  also  involved  more  di- 
rectly in  convnunrty  sennce;  for  example,  it 
feeds  the  homeless  during  the  holkjays.  How- 
ever, this  newspaper's  most  impressive  work 
has  been  with  the  Special  Olympics.  The  Yan- 
kee Trader  operated  three  concession  booths 
for  both  their  faM  and  spring  games,  offered  a 
scholarship  program,  designed  tt>e  Special 
Olympics  Journal,  and  printed  ongoing  news 
and  notices  of  Special  Olympics  events  and 
needs.  More  ttian  30  of  the  newspaper's  em- 
ptoyees  and  their  families  volunteered  to  staff 
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these  events.  In  recognitkm  of  such  Invaluable 
services,  the  Yankee  Trader  was  selected  as 
the  most  outstanding  corporate  sponsor  for 
Special  Olympics  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
too  voce  our  support  for  the  Yankee  Trader 
during  its  silver  anniversary.  Without  the  com- 
munity services  this  rwwspaper  provkJes, 
many  groups  and  people  woukj  kise  essential 
support.  I'm  proud  that  the  Yankee  Trader 
serves  the  people  of  nry  district. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  A.  MATTIOLI 


HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  the  family  and  friends  of  Edward  A. 
Mattk>li  in  paying  tong  overdue  tribute  to  this 
dedicated  and  tireless  pdtAic  servant  on  his  re- 
tirement as  Newstead  Town  attorney. 

For  36  years,  Ed  Mattloli  served  his  commu- 
nity as  counsel  with  distinctk)n,  provkjing  ex- 
pert assistance  to  the  Newstead  Town  Board 
in  charting  the  course  of  progress  in  \t\al  worv 
derful  township. 

When  Ed  retired  as  town  attorney  last  De- 
cember, he  left  a  legacy  that  is  unsurpassed 
in  kKal  history;  no  one  has  ever  served  tonger 
in  this  positkm. 

In  addition  to  his  municipal  service,  Ed  has 
also  served  as  counsel  to  such  institutk>ns  as 
the  Akron  Central  School  District,  the  Bank  of 
Akron,  and  numerous  area  businesses. 

Ed's  legal  dedk^ation  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  publk;  sector,  and  he  has  been  active  and 
successful  in  ttie  private  sector  as  part-owner 
of  radio  statkm  WXRL  and  tt>e  Dande  Farms 
Country  Club. 

As  a  private  practitioner,  Ed  Mattk)li's  legal 
expertise  continues  to  berwfit  many  individuals 
and  families  throughout  western  New  York, 
and  he  has  a  sobd  reputation  for  diligence, 
compasskxi  and  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  Ed  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  many  community,  charitable 
and  civH  matters.  rangir>g  from  assisting  the 
Akron  Volunteer  Fire  Company  to  working  tire- 
lessly on  behalf  of  his  parish  cfwirch.  SL  Tere- 
sa's in  Akron. 

On  a  personal  note,  the  MattioU  and  Paxon 
Families  have  enjoyed  decades  of  friendship; 
my  fattier,  Leon,  and  Ed  practiced  law  to- 
gether; Ed  and  Natalie  Mattioli  are  my  god- 
parents in  the  Roman  Cathdc  Church. 

Ori'  Wednesday  evening,  March  20,  1991, 
the  Akron  arxl  Newstead  community  will  horor 
Ed  Mattioli  at  a  dinner  at  the  Akron  House,  on 
Main  Street  In  Akron. 

Mr.  Speaker  arxJ  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, today  we  pay  tribute  to  Edward  A. 
Mattioli  on  the  occask>n  of  the  dinner  hekj  to 
mark  his  retirement  as  town  attorney.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  that  his  community, 
friends,  and  neigfibors  will  continue  to  ery>y 
his  good  servnes  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

I  congratulate  Ed  and  Natalie,  his  wife  of  43 
years,  and  wish  them  all  tt>e  best  for  contin- 
ued success  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 
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AMERICAN  STUDENTS  COMMITTED 
TO  CHANGING  THE  WORLD 

HON.  TONYP.  HALL 

OFomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohk>.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger, I  am  pleased  today  to  recognize  the  effort 
of  ttxMJsarxls  of  students  wtK>  are  Involving 
themselves  in  the  fight  against  hunger  t>y  par- 
tKipating  in  the  ''Seventh  Annual  Student  Hun- 
ger Cleanup"  on  April  13,  1991.  The  deani^) 
is  an  annual  spring  event  ttiat  combines  com- 
munity servce  and  fundraising.  It  is  one  of  the 
Natton's  most  successful  student-community 
events  and  is  invaluable  in  the  sti\jggle 
against  hunger. 

The  hunger  cleanup  is  a  national  wort(-a- 
thon  in  whwh  students  raise  nx>ney  l>y  signing 
up  sponsors  for  community  improvement  work 
whch  ttiey  pertorm.  Last  year's  cleanup  raised 
$200,000  through  the  work  of  14,000  students 
who  volunteered  in  1 12  cities.  The  participants 
volunteer  for  such  activities  as  painting  and 
fixing  up  homeless  shelters,  working  in  soup 
kitctiens,  senkx  citizens  homes  and  day  care 
centers,  and  ttie  general  cleaning  up  of  conv 
munity  facilities. 

But  more  ttian  fundraising,  ttie  hunger 
cleanup  is  an  awareness  raising  evenL  The 
community,  the  contritxjtors,  and  the  volun- 
teers ttiemselves  learn  about  vvhat  needs  to 
be  done  to  make  a  Ijetter  life  for  the  impover- 
ished In  ttie  focal  area,  and  around  ttie  worid 
The  partrcipating  students  decide  how  ttie 
money  they  raise  will  be  spent  tocally.  They 
educate  ttiemselves  about  focal  needs,  focal 
poverty,  and  ttie  focal  structures  whfoh  need 
assistance.  About  50  percent  of  ttie  money  wW 
be  used  for  ttiis  community  devefopment. 

Anottier  portion  of  the  money  is  dvected  to- 
ward intemational  grassroots  devefopment 
programs  ttvough  ttie  Intemational  Devefop- 
ment Exchange.  The  countries  selected  for 
this  year's  efforts  are  Sierra  Leone,  Kenya. 
Guatemala,  and  the  Philippines.  AH  of  the  pro- 
grams are  oriented  toward  intemational  devel- 
opment and  sustainable  agriculture. 

The  cleanup  is  an  activity  of  ttie  National 
Student  Campaign  Against  Hunger  arxl  Home- 
tessness.  The  organization  was  launched  in 
1985  by  the  Publfo  Interest  Research  Groups 
in  cooperation  with  USA  for  Africa.  The  cam- 
paign is  ttie  assistance  and  organizing  body 
for  students  wtio  want  to  buifo  an  activist  net- 
work to  fight  hunger  and  poverty.  This  is  an 
organization  of  cdtoge  and  high  school  stu- 
dents, educators,  and  oltier  leaders  working  to 
fight  hunger  and  homelessness  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  worid.  Last  fal  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  ttie  organization's 
annual  conference  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  ex- 
ti^emely  pleased  to  spend  time  with  such  an 
eager  group  of  students.  These  are  dedicated 
and  concerned  young  people  wtio  are  tiuly 
making  a  dWerence  in  the  wortd  around  thera 
I'm  proud  to  conskJer  them  my  friends. 

Hunger  and  homelessness  are  solvable 
problems.  Young  people  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  have  an  impact  on  our  society.  The 
hunger  cleanup  is  a  way  for  them  to  turn  their 
social  concerns  into  action  while  improving 
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communities  all  over  our  Nation,  and  benefit- 
ing the  entire  world. 


CTl 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OFCALIFOIUaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  a  remarkable  organizatk>n. 
Marcti  22,  1991,  will  mark  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  successful  partnership  between  south- 
em  California  cities  ttvough  the  Carson/ 
Lonrita/Torrance  Private  Industry  Council. 

The  Private  Industry  Council  is  a  private 
nonprofit  group,  operating  In  partnership  with 
tocal  governments  to  plan,  establish  policy, 
arKJ  mairrtain  oversight  for  local  job  training 
programs  furxied  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  [JTPA]. 

The  JTPA  continues  to  be  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  assisting  school  dropouts,  unskilled 
adutts.  displaced  homemakers,  laki-off  work- 
ers, and  d»advantaged  residents  wtio  face  se- 
rious barriers  to  emptoyment. 

The  city  of  TorrarKe  estatilished  ttie  Private 
Industry  Council  in  1980,  and  in  1983, 
reached  out  to  ttie  surrounding  communities  of 
Carson  and  Lomita  to  form  a  consortium  in 
order  to  serve  a  greater  populatk>n. 

The  courK:il's  impact  can  be  seen  through 
the  over  14,000  consortium  youth,  adult,  sen- 
nr,  arxl  diskxated  workers  wtw  have  sirx:e 
enhanced  tt>eir  emptoyability  ttvough  ttie  serv- 
Kes  and  programs  offered  by  ttie  council. 
Also,  ttie  partnership  forged  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  government  has  led  to  ex- 
panded emptoyment  activities  and  has  pro- 
vided JTPA  alumni  with  meaningful  careers. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  congratulating  ttie 
Private  Industry  Council  on  a  successful  first 
decade,  and  in  wishing  it  great  success  in  the 
decades  to  come.  Ttieir  members,  staff,  and 
participants,  deserve  special  commendatkxi 
for  ttieir  considerabte  achievement  and  dedi- 
catxxi. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TROPHY  LODGE'S 
HARRY  OSTER 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  Wd 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recognize 
and  pay  special  tribute  to  a  constituent  Mr. 
Harry  Oster  of  Elaine  Drive  in  Oceanside,  NY. 
Mr.  Oster  is  being  honored  on  March  24,  1991 
by  ttie  Trophy  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  B'nai 
B'rith  of  Oceanside  at  their  annual  youth  serv- 
ices breakfast 

It  is  particutarty  appropriate  ttiat  Harry  Oster 
be  selected  for  this  award.  He  has  worked 
tirelessly  on  behalf  of  Trophy  Lodge's  youth 
services  programs  and  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  ttie  youth  servN:es  breakfast  for  ttie 
past  15  years.  In  fact.  In  many  ways.  Trophy 
Lodge's  youth  services  programs  and  the 
youth  services  breakfast  itself  have  become 
synonymous  with  ttie  name  Harry  Oster. 


EXTINSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Ostfcr  has  also  served  as  preskjent  of 
Trophy  Lodge  and  the  Nassau-Suffolk  B'nai 
B'rith.  He  i  remains  an  active  memt}er  of  ttie 
B'nai  B'ritti  distrct  1  board  of  governors  and  is 
a  strong  supporter  of  America's  friend  and  ally 
in  ttie  Mkidle  East,  the  State  of  Israel.  Qearly, 
Harry  Osier  emtiodies  the  civic  spirit  and 
sense  of  Commitment  that  Presklent  Bush  re- 
fers to  a$  one  of  ttie  "Thousand  Points  of 
Light." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lifekxig  resklent  of  ttie  vil- 
lage of  Eqst  Rockaway,  a  community  adjacent 
to  Oceanside,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  out- 
standing viork  that  Harry  Oster  has  done  over 
the  years  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  and 
around  th#  fourth  Congressional  District  I  am 
pleased  t<^  call  him  a  neigtit>or  and  proud  to 
tiave  the  f>rivilege  of  representing  him  in  this 
House. 


DAIML  SR-BENZ  CO.  OF  GERMANY 
MEET4  PLEDGE  OF  ASSISTANCE 


ION.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  conjkJeratile  discussion  in  the  aftermath 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm  atwut  our  allies 
fully  mee|ing  ttieir  pledges  of  assistance. 
Corning  frpm  a  State  wtiere  large  numbers  of 
German  companies  have  estatilished  manu- 
facturing facilities,  I  have  followed  this  discus- 
sk>n  with  great  interest.  I  recently  tiad  a 
ctiance  to  learn  of  an  extraordinary  program  of 
support  b^ing  undertaken  in  connection  with 
Desert  Storm  by  the  Daimler-Benz  Co.  of  Ger- 
many. Daimler-Benz's  involvement  was  of 
great  Interest  to  me  because  they  are  the 
owner  of, ttie  U.S.-based  Freightliner  Corp., 
whKh  emMoys  atwut  2,200  North  Carolinians 
in  my  dist  let. 

As  mos  of  us  know,  a  number  of  ttie  troops 
in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  came  from  our  bases  in 
Germany,;  wtiere  ttiey  left  tiehind  wives  and 
chiklren.  (for  these  family  members  living  in  a 
foreign  country  with  a  language  ttiat  ttiey  usu- 
ally do  not  understand,  life  has  not  always 
been  easy.  Daimler-Benz  wtio  Is  a  neightMr  of 
the  U.S.  VII  Corps  in  Stuttgart,  learned  of 
ttiese  difficulties  and  quk:kiy  moved  to  be  of 
help.  In  a  program  costing  several  hundred 
ttiousand  dollars,  this  German  company  has 
presented  35  minibuses  to  ttie  Family  Assist- 
ance Centers  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  for 
use  wtiilelttie  servicemen  are  still  deptoyed  in 
ttie  gulf,  the  txjses  are  to  assist  ttie  depend- 
ents In  Germany  to  move  around  much  more 
easily  not  only  on  military  t>ases  themselves, 
but  between  ttie  bases  and  ttie  various  loca- 
tions wittiin  ttie  neighboring  German  commu- 
nities. 

A  furttMr  actkm  of  the  Daimler-Benz  Group 
of  compailies  is  the  establishment  of  an  emer- 
gency fund  to  be  administered  by  ttie  Amer- 
Kan  Red  Cross  in  Germany  whKh  will  altow 
quick  assistance  to  Desert  Storm  sokjiers  and 
their  dependents  in  ttie  area  of  social  welfare. 

Finally,  to  underscore  ttie  company's  soli- 
darity at  tMs  important  time.  Daimler-Benz  has 
just  estal^istied  a  prize  for  American  high 
sctiool  sitxjents  wtio  have  stiown  partKular 
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achievement  ii^  a  subject  relating  to  Germany. 
The  recipients  lof  this  award  of  excellence  will 
t>e  invited  to  me  united  Gennany  for  a  few 
weeks.  [ 

We.  in  Nor^  Carolina,  are  most  pleased 
with  our  ctose  association  with  quality  German 
companies,  arid  I  believe  ttiat  the  recent  gen- 
erous actions  Ifty  Daimler-Benz  are  yet  another 
good  indicatkiri  of  ttie  warm  relationship  and 
close  cooperaf on  between  us  arKJ  our  friends 
in  Germany,    j 


RECOGNITI  )N  _ 
HIGH  Si  3HOOL 
MOCK  TR  LAL 


OF      THE      KAUA'I 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
TEAM 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAW  An 
IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn  isday.  March  20, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.' Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  ttie  achievements  of  ttie  champiorv 
ship  Kaua'i  Higti  School  mock  trial  team.  Ttie 
young  men  and  women  of  Kaua'i  High  Sctiool 
took  first  place  in  the  Kaua'i  District  mock  trial 
competitnn  and  will  now  go  on  to  face  ottier 
charnpions  in{  ttie  overall  state-wkle  tour- 
nament. 

In  ttie  5  yea^  ttiat  ttie  State  competition  has 
been  in  existence,  high  schools  from  the  is- 
land of  Kaua'i  have  taken  ttie  overall  charrv 
pionship  three  times.  Waimea  High  School 
won  the  com|petitk>n  twk:e  and  Kapa'a  High 
School  was  la$t  year's  winner. 

This  Is  a  re|nari(at}le  record  for  the  Garden 
Island,  tiaving  faced  ttie  powerful  teams  from 
Oahu  and  the  Big  Island.  But  in  the  true  spirit 
of  justKe.  Kaua'i's  junkx  jurists  let  their  argu- 
ments, not  ttifir  size,  win  ttie  day.  Now  the 
students  of  Kaua'i  High  School  will  have  their 
turn  tiefore  ttie  tan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  mock  trial  competitkKi  is  a 
good  and  productive  way  to  introduce  our 
country's  fine  legal  system  to  ttie  next  genera- 
tkin.  Among  these  students  may  lie  Hawaii's 
future  lawyers,  future  judges,  and  pertiaps 
even  a  young  man  or  woman  wtio  will  one  day 
sit  In  Congress. 

I  extend  my  warmest  wishes  to  all  the  par- 
tKipants  in  ttie  Hawaii  State  mock  trial  com- 
petjtkm  arxJ  I  Congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Kaua'i  District  bhampionship  team: 

Mimosa  Joties,  Kim  Yamasaki,  Canaan 
Blake,  Mnhael  Hmnek,  Garrett  Maeda,  Tricia 
Mlike,  Tyler  Nekomoto,  Jay  Sakoda.  Jody 
Sato,  Iris  Shiinauchi.  Erica  Vakyoso,  Audrey 
Yamasaki.  Elcie  Giem,  and  ttieir  coaches: 
Mark  O'Day,  April  Shigemoto.  Ted  Chihara, 
and  Mictiael  Flatcliffe. 


Fjatclil 


ACCOUNT  ^RAUD  AND  DECEPTION 
PREVENTION  ACT 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  VENToi,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I  and 

31  of  our  colleagues  introduced  H.R.  1493, 

the  Account  Praud  and  DeceptkHi  Preventnn 

Act  of  1991.  Ttiis  legislatkMi  is  in  direct  re- 
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sponse  to  a  fundraising  scheme  by  one  politi- 
cal organization  ttiat,  to  my  knowledge,  is  un- 
precedented. However,  if  this  new  bait  and 
hook  ginunck  is  left  unchecked  it  will  become 
the  nxxjus  operandi  of  every  fly-by-night  con 
artist  to  rip-off  unsuspecting  consumers. 

I  woukj  like  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  this 
scam.  Under  ttie  guise  of  giving  potential  do- 
nors a  $25  check,  ttie  National  Republican 
Senatorial  Committee  used  ttie  endorsement 
of  the  check  as  an  authorization  to  hook  a  siz- 
alUe  donation  by  automatically  withdrawing 
$12.50  each  month  from  the  unsuspecting 
consumer's  banking  account.  The  $25  bait  is 
recovered  ttwough  marxJatory  withdrawals  for 
the  first  2  months  arxJ  after  that  the  $12.50  will 
continue  to  be  withdrawn  automatically  until 
the  consumer  notifies  ttie  tiank  or  the  political 
committee  to  stop  ttie  wittidrawal. 

This  issue  is  not  partisan.  While  a  political 
organization  may  have  been  the  first  organiza- 
tion to  use  this  trickery,  my  concern  is  ttiat  it 
will  not  be  ttie  last  Under  this  scam,  ttie  con- 
sumers receive  a  check  for  $25  ttiat  is  clearly 
made  out  in  ttieir  names.  What  is  not  as  obvi- 
ous is  ttie  small  print  on  the  back  of  the  check 
ttiat  auttiorizes  ttie  automatic  wittidrawal  of 
$12.50  per  month. 

The  letter  ttiat  accompanied  ttie  check  fol- 
lowed the  same  type  of  script.  Ttie  letter 
glossed  over  ttie  true  fundraising  intent  and  fo- 
cused instead  on  hi-tech  voter  kJentifKation 
programs,  hi-tech  voter  registration  programs, 
and  hi-tech  voter  turn-out  programs.  This  ap- 
proach was  hi-tecti— it  was  a  lit-tech 
consumer  rip-oft  program. 

Ttie  Account  Fraud  and  Deception  Preven- 
tion Act  will  dose  ttie  kxiphole  in  ttie  law  that 
will  let  every  con  artist  send  out  bogus  checks 
to  unsuspecting  consumers.  My  titll  will  amend 
the  EledronK  Funds  Transfer  Act  to  ensure 
that  ttie  endorsement,  deposit  or  cashing  of 
any  ctieck  is  not  sufficient  authorization  to  act 
as  a  conduit  for  the  automatic  withdrawal  from 
a  consumer's  account. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE 
ATTLETWEED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
saddens  me  today  to  txing  news  of  ttie  pass- 
ing of  George  Attletweed,  a  widely  respected 
advocate  of  the  deaf  community  and  a  dedi- 
cated educator  of  both  deaf  and  hearing  stu- 
dents. He  devoted  his  life  to  understanding 
and  learning  and  will  be  deeply  missed. 

Mr.  Attletweed  was  known  for  his  leadership 
in  many  communities.  He  was  active  on  a  na- 
tional level  as  an  outspoken  advocate  for  ttie 
acceptance  of  American  sign  language  as  a 
language  in  its  own  rigtit,  in  California  as  both 
ctiairman  and  vice-chairman  of  ttie  State  Com- 
mission on  Special  Education,  and  in  our  com- 
munity as  an  active  parishioner  at  St.  vk)seph's 
Cattidk:  Church  and  charter  member  of  ttie 
Vista  Uon's  Club.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  many 
accomplistiments. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

George  Attletweed  was  sakl  to  have  been 
able  "^  bring  silence  and  sound  together." 
Through  his  partkapatkin  in  ttie  television  pro- 
gram Silent  Perspective  and  ttie  Dial  News 
news  service,  and  in  his  role  as  professor  of 
counseNng  at  Otikxie  College,  he  reached  out 
to  txrth  ttie  hearing  and  deaf  by  providing  op- 
portunity and  understanding. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  Mrs.  Ber- 
nadette  Attletweed  and  to  their  ctiikjren  Larry 
and  Kathleen.  We  all  share  their  kiss. 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  MARCH 
25,  1949  DEPORTA-nON  FROM  LAT- 
VIA 


THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT'S  RE- 
CENT CRIME  SUMMIT  A  GREAT 
SUCCESS 


HON.  lAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  iwoukj  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Attorney 
General  Dick  Thorntxjrgh  and  ttie  entire  Jus- 
tree  Department  for  ttieir  continued  dedK^tkxi 
to  fighting  drugs  and  violent  crime  even  at  a 
time  when  our  country's  concerns  were  fo- 
cused on  our  troops  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf.  Re- 
cently the  Justne  Department  hekl  its  1991 
Crime  Summit  here  in  Washington  to  exptore 
trends  in  crime  and  drugs  and  how  ttiose 
trends  will  affect  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Panels  discussed  innovative  programs  eind  in- 
centives to  help  reduce  violent  crime.  Speak- 
ers from  ttie  administration.  Congress,  ttie  Su- 
preme Court,  State  and  k>cal  law  enforcement, 
and  the  private  sector  discussed  a  variety  of 
topics  including:  demand  reduction  and  user 
accountability  programs  as  ttiey  relate  to  re- 
ducing vkilent  crime;  Federal,  State,  and  kxal 
initiatives  in  Philadelphia's  Vkilent  Traffckers 
Project  the  Natkmal  Drug  Control  Strategy:  irv 
novatkms  in  polwing;  recent  devekipments  re- 
lating to  violent  street  gangs;  ttie  apprehen- 
skm  and  prosecution  of  armed  violent  offend- 
ers; managing  ttie  expanding  prison  and  jail 
population;  and  initiatives  to  assist  in  comtiat- 
ing  vkilent  crime  through  Federal  death  r>en- 
alty,  hatjeas  corpus,  and  exdusnnary  rule  re- 
fofins. 

In  the  first  2  years  of  Presklent  Bush's  ad- 
ministratkxi,  ttie  Justk»  Department  has 
scored  successfully  on  all  fronts.  Due  to  the 
Department  of  Justrce's  stepped  up  efforts,  life 
for  ttiose  wtK)  violate  the  law  has  tiecome 
tougher.  The  Department  of  Justne  has  com- 
mitted major  resources  to  combatting  drug 
traffKking,  money  laundering,  asset  forfeiture, 
street  violence,  white  collar  crime,  organized 
crime,  and  tenrorism.  One  ttiird  of  ttie  1991 
dmg  money  goes  to  ttie  Department  of  Jus- 
tree.  For  1991,  45  percent  of  Justree's  budget 
is  used  to  figtit  dmg  traffickers. 

After  reviewing  the  Justice  Department's 
record  and  ttieir  recent  accomplistiments,  I 
tiope  ttiat  ttiose  wtio  argue  othenMise  on  ttieir 
success  wH  reaize  that  the  Attorney  General 
continues  to  be  out  in  front  in  addressing  ttie 
two  major  concerns  of  the  American  public: 
vkilent  crimes  and  drugs. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commemorate  a  dari<  and  painful  moment 
in  the  history  of  Soviet-occupied  Latvia.  On 
March  25,  1949,  42  years  ago  today,  42,076 
residents  of  Latvia  were  deported  to  Stieria 
under  Joseph  Stalin's  forced  collectivatkyi  of 
farmlands.  Few  of  these  people  ever  returned 
to  Latvia  alive. 

The  tenor  and  brutality  of  the  Stalinist  era 
were  already  weH  known  to  ttie  people  of  Lat- 
via, who  had  k>st  15.000  of  their  citizens  to 
Stalin's  terror  in  June  1941.  during  Stalin's  first 
deportation  of  Latvian  citizens.  Ttie  people  of 
Latvia,  so  vrciously  taken  from  ttieir  country, 
were  subjected  to  ttie  most  brutal  and  inhu- 
man conditions  in  Stalin's  now  infamous  work 
camps,  and  many  ttiousands  of  Latvians  were 
executed. 

The  worW  has  been  inspired  by  ttie  changes 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  by  ttie  birth  of  democ- 
racy in  countries  kxig  oppressed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Miktiail  Gortiactiev  won  last  year's 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  bringing  the  Soviet 
Unkm  out  of  the  dark  days  of  Stalin  and  aUow- 
ing  growing  freedom  and  democracy.  But  re- 
cent events  in  Latvia  and  Lithuania  tiave 
threatened  the  hopes  of  ttie  people  of  ttie  Bal- 
tic States  wtio  have  kinged  for  freedom  and 
democracy  for  too  kxig. 

While  ttie  eyes  of  the  worid  were  focused 
on  the  gulf  war,  ttie  Soviet  Union  returned  to 
Its  okj  tactics  and  began  a  brutal  crackdown 
against  ttie  people  of  Latvia  and  Littuania. 
Once  again  the  people  of  Latvia  have  been 
vretims  of  Soviet  aggression. 

American  troops  fought  gaNantty  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Guff  to  ensure  the  sovereigrity  of  nations 
and  to  prove  ttiat  aggressk>n  wiN  never  be  re- 
warded. It  is  essential  that  we  take  these  inrv 
portant  lessons  to  heart  and  help  ensure  ttie 
people  of  Latvia,  and  ttie  other  Baltic  States, 
ttie  sovereignty  ttiat  ttiey  have  sougtit  for  so 
kxig. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KAREN  JENKINS 
AND  THE  REMEMBRANCE  QUILT 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1991 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Karen  Jenkins  of  Maryville.  TN,  has 
done  more  ttian  her  part  in  showing  support 
for  our  troops  wtio  served  in  Operation  Desert 
Shiekl/Desert  Storm. 

Ms.  Jenkins  wanted  to  make  sure  that  our 
troops  dkj  not  suffer  the  same  scorn  and  lack 
of  support  as  dkt  those  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. 

To  buikJ  support  for  our  troops.  Ms.  Jenkins 
completed  a  quift  wMh  more  than  30.000  sig- 
natijres  on  it  Known  as  ttie  Remembrance 
Quilt,  ttiis  expression  of  k>ve  bears  the  signa- 
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tures  and  messages  of  Americans  who  didn't 
\wanl  the  service  men  and  women  to  feel  the 
least  t)it  forgotten. 

The  30-square-foot  Remembrance  Quilt  was 
presented  in  November  to  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  Wal- 
lace of  the  Tennessee  National  Guard  who 
sent  it  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  troops  to  view. 
It  warmed  the  hearts  of  ttie  service  men  arxj 
women  wtw  saw  it  over  there. 

Ttw  Remembrance  Quilt  was  returned  and 
is  being  taken  around  this  country.  It  has  been 
signed  by  young  and  old,  famous  and  unsung, 
but  by  Americans  wtm  care. 

ArTvx>g  ttie  signatures  on  ttie  RemembrarKe 
Quilt  are  those  of  First  Lady  Bartiara  Bush, 
former  Senator  Howard  Baker,  Tennessee 
GovenxK  Ned  McWherter,  country  singer 
Dotty  Parton,  University  of  Tennessee  foottiall 
coach  Johnny  Majors,  tJT  basketball  coaches 
Pat  Sunvnitt  and  Wade  Houston,  actor  David 
Keith,  and  Notre  Dame  foott>all  coach  Lou 
Holtz.  Many  UT  and  Notre  Dame  athletes  also 
signed  the  quilt,  aksng  with  scores  of  school 
chiMren,  workers,  housewives,  and  visitors  to 
the  Dollywood  amusement  park  in  east  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  Karen  Jenkins 
and  people  like  her  around  ttie  Nation  played 
a  vital  role  in  uniting  us  all  against  a  common 
enemy,  Saddam  Hussein.  I  commend  the  hard 
work,  tove,  and  dedk:atk)n  shown  by  Ms.  Jen- 
kins. 

Stie  sakl  ttiat  she  deckled  on  making  a  quilt 
because  of  wtiat  It  symbolizes:  Warmth,  home, 
and  comfort  These  are  the  things  sokjiers 
need  In  ttie  midst  of  war  to  sustain  ttieir  mo- 
rale. They  must  be  assured  of  support  at 
home— to  know  that  the  home  fires  are  burn- 
ing brightly  until  ttiey  return. 

Karen  Jenkins  deserves  due  recognition  for 
the  Remembrance  Quilt  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  expresskm  of  support  ttian  this. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  M.  FERRAINA 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
March  23,  1991.  the  Figli  di  Cotombo— Sons 
o(  Columbus— of  Lortg  Branch,  NJ,  will  honor 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Ferraina,  on  ttie  occask)n  of  its 
24th  anniversary  dinner  and  dance.  I  am 
proud  to  add  my  tribute  to  this  fine  educator 
arKl  very  active  ment)er  of  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  wouM  take  up  an  entire 
page  of  the  Congressional  Record  to  simply 
set  forth,  in  list  form,  the  many  associatwns 
and  achievements  of  Mr.  Ferraina  I  wouM  like 
to  oner  just  a  brief  overview  of  some  of  his 
pubic  accomplishmenls. 

Since  1982,  Joseph  M.  Ferraina  has  sen/ed 
with  dntinction  as  the  principal  of  the  Long 
Branch  Midde  School,  having  prevkxisly  been 
an  assistant  principal.  Prior  to  joining  ttie  ad- 
rnnistrative  ranks  in  the  Long  Branch  puble 
achoois,  he  was  a  Spanish  teacher  and  an 
aMelK  coach. 

Ttie  ist  of  Mr.  Ferraina's  community  and 
professkxtal  affiliatnns  is  nothing  less  ttian  as- 
toundtoig.  In  addttnn  to  his  membership  in  the 
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Long  Bra^  Figli  di  Cotombo  Club,  he  is  affili- 
ated ¥vith  numerous  ottier  Long  Brancti-based 
organizations,  including  the  Amerigo  Vespucci 
Society,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Society,  ttie  Elks  Club,  ttie  Columbus 
Day  Parade  Committee,  the  VFW  Post,  the 
Italian-American  Memorial  Association,  ttie 
Spanish  Ifratemtty,  the  NAACP,  SAFE  Homes, 
the  charrner  of  commerce,  the  Municipal  Alli- 
arx^e  Committee,  the  Monmouth  Medical  Cen- 
ter Studfnt  Volunteer  Program,  the  Youth 
Concerns!  Coalitton  Committee,  ttie  First  Akl 
Squad  arid  the  Independence  Fire  Company. 
He  is  also  actively  involved  with  such  organi- 
zattons  as  ttie  Drug  and  Akx>hol  Abuse  Coun- 
cil, the  J|jnk>r  League  of  Monmouth  County, 
ttie  Tournament  of  Champions,  the  Monmouth 
County  Parks  System,  and  a  host  of  other  pro- 
fesstonal,  academk:,  and  philanthropic  organi- 
zatnns  at  ttie  local,  county,  and  State  levels. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  ttiat  Joseph  M. 
Ferraina  represents  all  that  we  can  ask  for  in 
a  role  model  for  today's  youth.  With  his  strong 
communications  skills  arxj  fluency  in  three  larv 
guages— English,  Spanish,  and  Italian — his  ef- 
fective managerial  skills,  his  commitment  to  in- 
divklual  growth  and  knowledge,  and,  most  im- 
portantly., his  tireless  commitment  to  ttie  bet- 
terment  <jf  his  community,  Mr.  Ferraina  is  an 
exemplary  educator  and  citizen. 


THE  SUM  OF  $96  MILLION  FOR  AL- 
LIED HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
TRADIING.  H.R.  1466.  JUSTIFIED 
BY  liACK  OF  FEDERAL  PRO- 
GRA*  S  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF 
1981-8' 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  TIf:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  /ednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  Represent- 
ative Bruce,  in  his  introductton  of  the  Allied 
Health  P^fesslonals  Promotton  Act  of  1991— 
H.R.  148B— a  $96  millkKi  legislative  commit- 
ment to  (federal  training  arvl  educatton  for  ttie 
allied  heiHth  professtons. 

On  March  4,  1991,  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiiie's  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
wtich  I  btiair,  heW  a  hearing  on  "Long-Term 
Care  Personnel:  Incentives  For  Training  and 
Career  Oevekjpment"  Several  findings  con- 
ceming  the  allied  tiealth  professton  were  eluci- 
dated at  the  committee  hearing.  First,  no  Fed- 
eral fund^  programs  were  auttiorized  to  sup- 
port allieO  health  educatton  during  ttie  period 
of  1981  to  1989.  PuWk  Uw  100-607.  the 
Health  Professtons  Reauthorizatton  Act  of 
1988.  autxHized  $6  millton.  but  only  $737,000 
was  appibpriated  for  fiscal  year  1990.  For  fis- 
cal year  11991,  $1,659,000  was  appropriated 
for  gran^  and  contracts.  This  anxxjnt  will 
make  It  f)ossibie  to  only  provide  continuatton 
support  f^  seven  grants  and  furxi  pertiaps  arv 
other  1 0  new  projects. 

Second,  the  current  efforts  to  incorporate 
care  of  the  aged  into  allied  health  curriculum 
are  inad#quate  and  personnel  shortages  are 
likely  to  persist  arxJ  worsen  unless  acted 
upon.  In  was  reported  that  the  Institute  on 
Medkane  (I0K4]  report,  "Allied  Health  Servk«s: 
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Avokling  Crises,"  found  that  the  ratto  of  FTE 
phystoal  ttierapists  to  registered  nurses  is  ^■2 
in  rehabilitatkyi  hospitals  compared  with  1:43 
in  acute  care  hospitals. 

Third,  ttie  Shortage  of  appropriately  trained 
faculty  is  a  nlajor  barrier  to  curricular  reform. 
The  lOM  stuc^  concluded  that  improved  edu- 
catton in  geriatric  care  woukj:  First,  akj  in  the 
retentton  of  eiisting  practitioners;  second,  illu- 
minate the  relvards  of  geriatric  career  for  stu- 
dents and  augment  recruitment,  and  third,  en- 
courage mor9  faculty  to  engage  in  geriatric 
servtoe  and  ctinnal  research  relevant  to  long- 
term  care.  This  study  underscores  the  need  to 
move  forward  with  an  initiative  ttiat  addresses 
the  allied  heath  personnel  shortage. 

The  Allied  Health  Professtonal  Promotton 
Act  of  1991  will:  First,  provkje  project  grants  to 
tfiose  allied  fi«k)s  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  In  short  supply;  second.  provkJe  allied 
health  student  traineestiips;  ttiird,  provide  ad- 
vanced trainiru  of  allied  health  personnel;  and 
fourth,  auttKXpe  the  establishment  within  the 
Health  Resoulx^es  and  Servtoes  Administratton 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Allied  Health.  By  ttie 
fiscal  year  1994,  total  funding  for  this  initiative 
will  be  $96  mflton. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  tolerate  access  and 
quality  probtems  for  Americans  of  all  ages,  the 
cunent  shortage  of  allied  health  personnel 
must  t>e  addr^sed  now.  and  future  shortages 
in  several  health  professions  must  be  ad- 
dressed beforp  ttie  end  of  the  I02d  sesston  of 
Congress. 


RAHALL  ]»AYS  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
JOHNSOff  FAMILY  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA 


HON.  NICK  J.  RAHALL 

j  OF  WEST  VIROINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  RAHAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  communities 
ttirough  our  Nation  prepare  to  wetoome  home 
our  vtotoriousj  troops  from  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  I 
wish  to  take  |a  moment  to  commemorate  ttie 
special  sacrifioes  made  by  a  family  in  my  own 
distrnt  Many  families  have  more  than  one 
member  serving  in  the  gulf.  More  ttian  one 
mottier  in  this  country  tiad  two  sons  in  tiarm's 
way.  However,  the  Johnson  family  of  Hunting- 
ton, WV  is  special  indeed.  The  Johnsons  have 
six  loved  ones  wtio  partKipated  In  Operatton 
Desert  Storm. 

Ttie  Johnson  family  mentoers  who  served 
with  distinctk>fi  in  Desert  Storm  were:  Pfc.  Eric 
Johnson,  U.3.  Amiy.  Pfc.  Mitchell  Johnson. 
U.S.  Amny,  Pip.  Larry  D.  Wright  U.S.  Army.  S. 
Sgt  Cari  T.  Johnson,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Sgt 
Brian  K.  S^tt,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and 
D.M.S.-4  Jo^ph  T.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy. 

For  one  West  Virginia  family  to  give  so 
much  is  truly  commendable.  When  hearing  of 
the  dangers  fk»d  by  our  troops,  the  Johnsons 
had  not  one,  put  six  toved  ones  over  wtiom  to 
worry,  six  ypung  .men  for  wtiom  to  pray. 
Thanks  to  th*  efforts  of  our  outstanding  mili- 
tary leadership,  the  Johnsons  are  now  tooking 
fonward  to  w^tooming  home  six  proud  veter- 
ans. 

Tliough  th4  extent  of  ttie  Johnson  family's 
contributton  is  unequaled  in  nuntoer,   it  is 
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matched  in  spirit  by  similar  acts  of  patriotism 
made  by  ttxxjsarxls  of  otfier  families  througtv 
out  West  Virginia.  By  honoring  the  Johnson 
family,  I  wish  to  also  pay  tritxjte  to  the  families 
of  the  tfxKisands  of  brave  men  arxj  women 
wtx)  made  Operation  Desert  Storm  such  a 
success.  Families  throughout  tfie  United 
States  deserve  and  nierit  our  respect  just  as 
our  troops  do,  and  their  collective  sacrifice,  as 
they  waited  in  loneliness  and  fear  for  the  war 
to  end,  shall  not  go  unnoticed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  13- YEAR-OLD  HERO 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  very 
few  people  who  would  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  for  a  complete  stranger.  But  Jacob  A. 
Greving,  a  13  year-old  student  from  Ouincy  IL, 
did  just  that. 

On  July  7.  1990,  Jacob  saved  an  8-year-old 
girl  from  drowning  in  the  Mississippi  River. 
Erin  E.  Mason  was  wading  in  the  river  off  tfie 
south  end  of  an  island  and  stepped  into  deep- 
er water  where  she  was  caught  in  a  swift  cur- 
rent. Unable  to  return  to  shore,  Erin  shouted 
for  help.  Jacob  heard  her  calling  for  help  from 
the  nearby  island  and  immediately  swam  to 
her.  Erin  grabbed  hold  of  Jacob's  neck  as  he 
attempted  to  swim  back  to  shore,  but  the  cur- 
rent pulled  them  furtfier  from  shore.  Eventu- 
ally, two  boaters  saw  them  and  pulled  them 
aboard  the  boat  about  1,200  feet  from  the  is- 
land. Exhausted  from  ttie  rescue,  Jacob  ttad 
to  be  carried  to  shore. 

This  act  of  courage  and  selflessness  by 
Jacob  Greving  has  r>ot  gone  unnoticed.  Many 
frierxls  arxJ  neighbors  in  Quincy  recognized 
his  act  of  heroism  as  did  the  Carnegie  Hero 
FutkJ  Commission.  Earlier  this  nx>nth  Jacob 
was  awarded  ttie  Carnegie  Medal  for  risking 
his  life  to  save  the  life  of  another.  Jacob  was 
one  of  16  persons  from  11  States  who  re- 
ceived tfie  medal  for  performing  a  heroic 
deed. 

Established  April  15.  1904,  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
was  created  to  recognize  outstanding  acts  of 
selfless  heroism  performed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

This  remarkable  act  of  valor  by  such  a 
young  person  shouU  senre  as  an  example  to 
us  all.  Because  life  is  so  precious,  risking 
one's  life  to  save  another  is  an  act  of  heroism 
and  tove  wfuch  truly  deserves  our  recognition. 


ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  POLICE 
JESSE  A.  BREWER  RETIRES 


HON.  JUUAN  C  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1991 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  warmest  congratulatkins  to  former 
Assistant  Chief  of  Polce  Jesse  A.  Brewer  wtw 
retired  February  28th  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  (LARD),  after  39  years  of 
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dedicated  and  distinguished  sennce  to  the 
force. 

Jess  Brewer  retired  as  the  LAPD's  secorx] 
highest  ranking  officer  and  the  highest  ranking 
black  officer  in  the  history  of  tfie  department 
His  ascension  to  that  post  might  have  seemed 
an  unlikely  prospect  when  Brewer  left  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department,  discouraged  by  its 
discriminatory  hiring  and  promotk)n  practices, 
in  1952.  Indeed,  Brewer's  LAPD  career  began 
only  after  the  department  rejected  his  initial 
applicatk)n  on  a  technicality — an  event  Brewer 
attributes  to  racism.  With  ttie  help  of  future 
Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  then  an 
LAPD  sergeant  Brewer  successfully  reapplied 
to  tfie  force.  Needtess  to  say,  we  are  all  glad 
thathedkj. 

A  native  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Jess  Brewer  was 
bom  October  21,  1921.  Brewer  attended  Ala- 
bama's Tuskegee  Institute  where  he  met  his 
wife,  tfie  former  Odessa  Amond.  wtio  was  also 
studying  at  Tuskegee.  However,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Tuskegee  in  June  1943,  when 
he  was  called  to  military  servrce.  He  wouW 
later  complete  his  undergraduate  education  at 
Shaw  University.  Brewer  underwent  military 
training  at  the  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Fort 
Benning.  GA  and  was  commissioned  as  a  2d 
Lieutenant  upon  his  graduation.  Serving  a  total 
of  33  years  of  active  and  reserve  military  serv- 
ice. Brewer  retired  in  January  1976  with  tfie 
rank  of  Cotonel.  His  decorations  include  the 
Legkm  of  Merit  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart, 
Combat  Infantry  Badge  and  two  campaign  rit>- 
bons.  In  1977,  he  earned  a  masters  degree  in 
pubik:  administratkin  from  ttie  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Brewer's  many  LAPD  assignments  reflect 
his  broad  experience  In  the  department.  These 
assignments  have  included  patrol,  vice,  traffic, 
homkade  and  burglary  investigation,  and  com- 
munity relations.  As  a  captain.  Chief  Brewer 
commanded  the  Van  Nuys.  Metropolitan  and 
Training  Diviskms.  At  the  rank  of  commander, 
Brewer  heki  several  other  command  assign- 
ments. 

In  1981,  Brewer  was  promoted  to  deputy 
chief  and  served  as  commanding  offner  for 
tfie  area  erKompassing  soutfi-central  Los  Arv 
geles  from  1981-1987.  In  this  capacity,  he 
garnered  praise  for  pioneering  several  law  erv 
forcement  innovatkxis.  Significantly,  Brewer 
implemented  new  offner  depk}yments.  placing 
more  officers  in  minority  neighbortioods.  as 
the  gang  crisis  intensified.  Through  tfiese  ef- 
forts. Brewer  helped  to  forge  a  more  positive 
and  constructive  relatk>nship  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  primarily  African-American 
reskJents  of  a  south-central  Los  Angeles  com- 
munity plagued  by  drug-  and  gang-related  vkv 
lence. 

Chief  Brewer  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  chief  on  November  19,  1987.  As  as- 
sistant chief,  he  directed  tfie  activities  of  tfie 
Office  of  Administrative  Services  wfiere  he 
was  responsible  for  all  support  functions  of  the 
department.  He  was  wkJely  regarded  as  an 
kleal  carxMate  to  succeed  Ctiief  Darryl  Gates 
as  the  LAPD's  top  officer. 

Jess  Brewer's  vast  knowtedge  and  expertise 
with  respect  to  law  enforcement  were  such 
ttiat  he  was  selected  as  a  tecfink^  adviser  to 
ttie  Emmy  Award-winning  television  series, 
"Hill  Street  Blues"— a  series  widely  praised  for 
its  realism  and  techrocal  accuracy.  Over  the 
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course  of  his  career.  Chief  Brewer  also  served 
on  the  board  of  numerous  prestigious  pubic 
and  private  organizatxms,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Organized  Crime  and 
the  Natwnal  Advisory  Committee  Task  Force 
on  Disorder  and  Terrorism.  Most  recentty,  he 
served  as  a  Govemor-appointed  merrtoer  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry  and  as  a  com- 
misskxier  of  the  Los  Angeles  Memorial  Coli- 
seum Commisskm. 

Assistant  Chief  Brewer  has  received  many 
honors  througfiout  his  law  enforcement  career. 
He  was  the  1988  recipient  of  the  f^AACP's 
Judge  Thomas  L.  Griffith  Legal  Award  and  the 
RKky  Bell  Humanitarian  Award.  Chief  Brewer 
was  an  honoree  at  the  1990  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Black  Military  Officers'  dinner  and 
is  a  lifetime  member  of  ttie  NAACP. 

Uniformly  descritied  as  a  gentleman  and  an 
artrculate  spokesperson  for  the  department 
and  dubbed  "the  Prince"  by  his  colleagues. 
Jess  Brewer  has  performed  his  duties  with  tre- 
mendous dignity  and  disbnctkm.  and  has 
served  as  an  inspiratkmal  role  model  for  hun- 
dreds of  minority  and  other  officers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  PoiKe  Department  Moreover.  t>y  his 
fine  example  and  t>y  his  firm  insistence.  Brew- 
er has  been  Instrumental  in  making  tfie  Los 
Angeles  Polwe  Department  a  fairer  and  more 
hospitable  place  for  minority  polne  officers. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  fine  officer,  a  true  gentleman  and 
a  good  friend  on  the  occaskxi  of  fiis  wen-de- 
served retirement  and  in  wisfiing  for  Jess  and 
his  wife  Odessa,  their  three  sons,  Jess  II,  Jorv 
athan  and  Kenneth,  and  tfieir  grandchikjren, 
good  health  and  good  times  in  the  years  to 
come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  ERCOLANO 


HON.  BUI  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Hew  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sfxxjkf  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  professk>nal  and  won- 
derful human  being,  Al  Ercolano.  Friends,  fanv 
ily,  and  colleagues  are  joining  together  this 
week  to  honor  Al  on  his  retirement  as  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  College  of 
American  Palhotogists. 

Al  Ercoiano  wrill  continue  to  be  involved  with 
the  Colege  of  Pathotogists  as  vice  presklent 
for  special  projects.  He  was  director  of  the 
Washington  office  from  May  1970  to  Decem- 
ber 1990.  In  that  role,  he  advised  and  coun- 
seled tfie  board  of  governors,  government  re- 
latkxis  council,  legislative  committees  and 
headquarters  staff  on  regulatory  and  legisla- 
tive issues  affecting  pathotogists  and  their 
practice  setting.  He  was  also  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Nursing  Home  Association 
from  1961  through  1970. 

Prior  to  his  associatkxi  with  tfie  CoNege  of 
American  Pathotogists,  Al  hekl  various  posi- 
ttons  with  Arkansas  Btoe  Cross-Blue  Shield. 
He  joined  tfiat  organizatton  as  hospital  rela- 
ttons  representative,  was  named  profossnnal 
relations  manager— supervising  work  wNh  hos- 
pitals and  phystotans— in  November  1955,  and 
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was  promoted  to  relations  manager  in  1958.  In 
that  capacity,  he  was  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  all  professional 
and  public  relations  programs  for  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  Al  would  agree  with  the  comrrtents 
made  t>y  one  of  his  colleagues  that  Al 
Ercolano  is  a  man  wlx>  takes  his  work  very 
senously  but  never  himself. 

We  wish  Al  and  his  wife,  EHy,  much  happi- 
ness in  their  retirement  We  know  that  their 
live  children  and  ever  increasing  number  of 
grandchikjren  will  keep  ttiem  busy. 


SENATE  COMMTITEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
19T7,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetingrs  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digests-designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an.  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  21,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH22 
9:00  a.m. 
Forei^  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
talrs  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  Issues  re- 
lating to  a  bilateral  free  txade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

SIM19 
10:00  a.m. 
Apixt>tnlatlon8 

Agriculture  and  Related  Acrencles  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch,  focusing  on  the  Cap- 
itol PoUce  Board. 

SD-116 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  renewal  of  the 
United     States-Japan     Semiconductor 
Trade  Agreement. 

SD-21S 


exItensions  of  remarks 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.in. 
Appropriations 

Treai  ury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govem- 
R  ent  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  In- 
b  mal  Revenue  Service.  Department  of 
t^e  Treasury. 

SD-116 

APRIL  9 
10:00  aJl. 
Appr  ipriatlons 

Com]  lerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
3  ibcormnlttee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tl onal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
n  inistration  and  the  National  Insti- 
ti  te  of  Standards  and  Technology  of 
tje  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.n  i. 
Appr  ipriatlons 
Forel  gm  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
a  islstance.  focusing  on  aid  to  Latin 
Apnerlca. 

SIV192 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.r  . 
Com]  lerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consi  imer  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
a  ithorlzlng    funds    for    the    National 
H  Ighway    Traffic    Safety    Administra- 
tion. 

SRs253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Supe  fund.   Ocean   and  Water   Protection 
a  ilxjommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  lender  li- 
ability as  related  to  Superfund. 

SD-406 
Rulei  and  Administration 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  250,  to  estab- 
11 3h  national  voter  registration  proce- 
dpres  for  Federal  elections. 

SBr^l 

10:00  a.ln. 
Appr  ipriatlons 
Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies   Sul>- 
CI  >mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  mates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
p  LTtment  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
t!  le  Fanners  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal    Crop   Insurance    Corporation, 
a  Id  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnis- 
ttation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 


To 


Ener^    and    Water    Development    Sul> 
o  inmilttee 

0  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
apd  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Trea(  ury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govem- 
n  ent  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
t  mates   for   fiscal   year   1992   for   the 
\fhite  House  residence,  and  the  Office 
Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 


1:30  p.m, 
Appro 

VA,  HUD|  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
l 
To  how 


Approprli  tions 


comn;  Ittee 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   flscal   year   1992  for   the 
Inter-figency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
Department   of  Housing  and 
Development. 

SD-124 


and 
Urbar 


the 


Approprli  tlons 


2:00  p.m. 
Approi 
Energy 
con 
To  hole 
tlmi 
and 


comrr  Ittce 


(ind    Water    Development    Sub- 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
v^ter  development  programs. 

SD-192 


9:00  a.m. 
Forelgrn 
Terrorlsni, 


resume 


To 
tion 
sistadce. 


1:30  p.m 
Commerck 


Secre»ry 


To  hold 
Secre 
tiona: 
mere: 
mote 


2:00  p.m. 
Energy 
To  hold 


9:30  a.m. 

Select  on 

To  hole 
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APRIL  11 


Helations 

Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 

bearings  on  proposed  leglsla- 
iLuthorlzlng  funds  for  foreign  as- 
focusing   on    the    Board    for 
International  Broadcasting. 

SD419 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transpor  atlon  Subcommittee 
To  hole  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timat  es  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Re- 
searcl  i  and  Special  Programs  Admlnls- 
tratlc  n  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 

SD-138 


,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

bearings  on  S.  218,  to  require  the 
of  Commerce  to  make  addi- 
frequencles  available  for  com- 
mercial  assignment   in   order   to   pro- 
the  development  and  use  of  new 
telecommunications  technologies. 

SRr-253 


and  ] 


Natural  Resources 
hearings  on  S.  343,  to  provide  for 
contitued  U.S.  leadership  In  high  per- 
form4nce  computing. 

SD-366 


APRIL  12 

Indian  Affairs 

hearings  on  S.  168,  to  provide  ad- 


dltloial  financial  compensation  to  the 
Thre^  Affiliated  Tribes  (Mandan, 
Hidat  sa.  and  Arikara  Tribes  that  reside 
on  tte  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reserva- 
tion) and  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Trll)e  for  the  taking  of  reservation 
lands  for  the  sites  of  the  Garrison  Dam 
and  Ileservoir  and  the  Oahe  Dam  and 
Reserjvolr. 

SRr485 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  delations 
Terrorism.  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistadce,  focusing  on  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Administration  and  the  Voice  of 
America. 

SD-419 


March  20,  1991 


APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's        superconducting        super 
collider  program. 

SD-3G6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

SD-I38 

APRIL  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS.  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War.  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Pish 
and   Wildlife   Service.    Department   of 
the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timiates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2S0.  to 
establish   national   voter   registration 
procedures  for  Federal  elections. 

SRr^l 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
ptutjnents  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Eklucation.  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  For- 
est    Service.     Department     of    Agri- 
culture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Conunerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
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eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
flce  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-ia4 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Hxunan 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m.  i 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-116 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  new  school 
construction,  repair,  and  improvement 
on  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  school  fA- 
cilities. 

SR.-485 

APRIL  2S 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Offlce  of  Surface 
Mining.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
and  the  Financial  Crimes  Enforcement 
Network.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
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APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related   Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional ffighway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Deiwrtment  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  AID  manage- 
ment Issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

8-128.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 


UMI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.i  1. 
Apprdpriatlons 
Interfcr  Subconunittee 
To   lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  nates   for   flscal   year   1992   for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tif  nal  Gallery  of  Art. 

SD-116 
1:30  p.iT  . 
Apprc  priatlons 


VA,  I  W>.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub-        Appropriations 
c<  mmlttee 
To   lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  nates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the 
Cdmmission  on  National  Service,  and 
tl^e  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 


9:30  a.: 
Api 
VA 

To 


n 
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3:45  p.m. 
Appropria  tions 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  CoriM 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 


10:00  a.m. 


MAY  16 
10:00  a.ih. 
Appn  priatlons 
Inter!  ar  Subcommittee 
To    lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti  nates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Min- 
er ils    Management    Service,    Depart- 
mjnt  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Hi  lalth  Service,  Department  of  Health 
aqd  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Apprdpriatlons 

rtation  Subcommittee 
lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  nates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eifil  Accounting  Offlce. 

SD-138 


MAY  17 


Apprc  priatlons 
lUD, 


and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
cdrmiittee 

'.  told  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  nates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
pj  rtments  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
ai  d  Urban  Development,  and  Independ- 
eqt  agencies. 

SD-138 


MAY  21 


10:00  a.i  1. 
Apprc  priatlons 
Interl  )r  Subcommittee 
To  1  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tii  nates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Elnergy. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  I  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Ui  nates  for  flscal  year  1901  for  foreign 
as  iistance,   focusing  on   international 
A|DS  crisis. 

SD-138 


MAY  23 


Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transijortation  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Ocerations  Subcommittee 
To  hold' hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  S^ibcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatds  for  flscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


and  M  ambers  of  Congress. 


Children, 


S-128,  Capitol 


CANCELLATIONS 


MARCH  21 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 


Sttbco  nmittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  rewse  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  to  authorize  grants 
to  Stites  for  Improving  child  protec- 
tive service  systems. 

SD-106 
Veterans' [Affairs 

To  hol<^  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the 
proposed  Soldiers'  and  Sailors  Civil  Re- 


lief Ac  t 


334  Cannon  Building 


APRIL  9 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transiprtatlon  programs. 

SD-138 


The  SP] 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Thursday,  March  21,  1991 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HOYER). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker. 

Washington,  DC, 

March  21,  1991. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Steny  H. 
Hoyer  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on  this 
day. 

Thomas  s.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  hear  all  the  sounds  of  the  world 
about  us,  O  God— the  thunder  of  anger 
and  violence  and  suspicion,  but  we  also 
hear  the  songs  of  the  angels  and  the 
words  of  kindness  and  compassion  and 
mercy.  May  all  people  turn  away  from 
the  voices  of  hatred  that  lead  to  de- 
struction and  hear  instead  Your  gra- 
cious spirit  that  calls  us  to  faith  and  to 
hope  and  to  love.  May  Your  free  gifts, 
O  God,  that  allow  us  to  be  the  people 
You  made  us  to  be,  be  found  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  spirits,  this  day 
and  every  day.  In  Your  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  280,  nays 
101,  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  54] 

YEAS-280 

Abereromble 

Fazio 

McCurdy 

Ackemuui 

FelKhan 

McDermott 

Alexuider 

Fish 

McEwen 

Anderaon 

Foflletta 

McGrath 

Andrews  (ME) 

Frank  (MA) 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Gaydoe 

McNulty 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gejdenaon 

MUler  (CA) 

Annunzlo 

Geren 

MlneU 

Anthony 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Applerate 

Gllman 

Moakley 

Archer 

Glickman 

Montgomery 

Aspln 

Gonzalez 

Moody 

Atkins 

Gordon 

Moran 

AuColo 

GradlsoD 

Morella 

Bacchus 

Gray 

Morrison 

Barton 

Green 

Martha 

Bateman 

Goarinl 

Myers 

Betlenson 

GaodenoD 

Nagte 

Bennett 

HaU(OH) 

Natcher 

Berman 

HalKTX) 

Neal  (MA) 

Bevlll 

Hamilton 

Neal  (NO 

Borskl 

Hammerschmldt 

NIcboU 

Boucher 

Hansen 

Nowak 

Boxer 

Harris 

Oakar 

Brewster 

Hatcher 

ObersUu- 

BroomHeld 

Hayes  (ID 

Obey 

Browder 

Hayes  (LA) 

Olla 

Brown 

Heftier 

Ortis 

Bruce 

Hertel 

Orton 

Bryant 

Hoagland 

Owens  (NY) 

Byron 

Hobeon 

Owens  (UT) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hochbrueckner 

Oxley 

Cardin 

Horn 

Packard 

Carper 

Horton 

Pallone 

Can- 

Houghton 

Panetu 

Chapman 

Hoyer 

Parker 

Clement 

Hubbard 

Patterson 

Cllnger 

Huckaby 

Payne (NJ) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hnrbes 

Payne  (VA) 

Collins  (ID 

Hutto 

Peaae 

Combest 

Jenkins 

PCkMl 

CoDdlt 

Johnson  (CD 

Penny 

Conyers 

Jcdinson  (SD) 

Perkins 

Cooper 

Johnston 

Peterson  (FL) 

Costello 

Jones  <GA) 

Petenon  (MN) 

Cox  (ID 

Jones  (NO 

Petri 

Ck>yne 

JonU 

Ptckett 

Cramer 

Kanlorskt 

Pickle 

Cunningham 

Kaptur 

Porter 

Darden 

Kasich 

Poshard 

Davis 

Kennedy 

Price 

delaCana 

Klldee 

Qulllen 

DeFailo 

Kleczka 

RahaU 

DeLauro 

Kolter 

Ravenel 

Delloms 

Kopetski 

Ray 

Derrick 

Kostmayer 

Reed 

Dicks 

LaFaloe 

Richardson 

Dlncell 

Lancaster 

Rlnaldo 

Dixon 

Lantos 

RItter 

Donnelly 

LaRocco 

Roe 

Dooley 

Lauchlln 

Roemer 

Dorpm  (ND) 

Ldiman(CA) 

Rose 

Doman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

RostenkowskI 

Downey 

Levin  (MI) 

Rowland 

Dreler 

Lewis  (GA) 

Roybal 

Durbln 

Llplnskl 

Rosso 

Dwyer 

Livingston 

Sabo 

Early 

Uoyd 

SangmeUter 

Eckart 

Long 

Sarpallus 

Edwards  (CA) 

Luken 

Sawyer 

Edwards  (TX) 

Markey 

Schaefer 

Emerson 

Martinez 

Scheuer 

En«:el 

Matsul 

Schltr 

Eng:llsh 

Mavroules 

Schulze 

Erdrelch 

MazzoU 

Schuroer 

Espy 

McCloskey 

Sharp 

Evans 

McCoUom 

Shaw 

Fawell 

McCrery 

SIsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 


Allard 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Bereuter 

BiUrakU 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Sunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlln 

Oane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Ooollttle 

Duncan 

Fields 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gllchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodling 


Barnard 

Bentley 

Bllbray 

Bonlor 

Brooks 

Bustamante 

(^IIins(MI) 

Cox  (CA) 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fascell 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Glllmor 


Swett 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taozln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

ToTTloelll 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

ValenUne 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

NAYS— 101 
Goes 
Grandy 
Hancock 
Hastert 
Heney 
Henry 
Herger 
Rolloway 
Hopkins 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
James 
King 
Kolbe 
Kyi 

Lagomarslno 
Leach 
Lewis  (CA) 
LIghtfoot 
Lowery  (CA) 
Machtley 
Marlenee 
Martin 
McCandleas 
McDade 
McMillan  (NO 
Meyen 
Michel 
MUler  (WA) 
Mollnari 
Moorhead 
Nuasle 
PuneU 


Volkmer 

Walsh 

Waxmaa 

Wbeat 

Whitten 

WUllams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zeiur 


Ramstad 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santorum 

Sazton 

Schroeder 

Senaenbrenner 

Shays 

SIkonkI 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (FL) 

Zimmer 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

KenneUy 

Lent 

LeTlne(CA> 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Man  ton 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUohan 

Hrazek 

Murphy 

Pazon 

Range! 


Sanders 

Savage 

Serrano 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Stallliva 

Stokes 

Thornton 

Towns 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Washington 

Waters 

Weiss 

Youic(AK) 


D  1022 

Mr.  DOOLTTTLE  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  Hoor. 
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PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana  [Ms.  Long] 
please  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of 
A.1  l6fri&iiC6 

Ms.  LONG  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledjre  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1281.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  food  stamps,  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1281),  "An  act  making 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  consequences  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  food 
stamps,  unemployment  compensation 
administration,  veterans  compensation 
and  pensions,  and  other  urgent  needs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  HoLUNGS,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG.  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  DOMENici,  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Gorton  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


rewinc  button  on  your  phone-message 
machi  le,  only  to  be  subjected  to  a 
compi]  ter-generated  spiel  urging  you  to 
call  8C  me  number  "right  now"  because 
you,  t(  lo,  can  be  a  millionaire. 

Mr.    Speaker,    in    1986   my    State    of 

Washi|igton  passed  a  law  banning  the 

automatic   dialing-announcing 

for    commercial    solicitation. 

of  these  unwanted  solicita- 

<  ross  State  borders. 

lill  is  straightforward:  If  you  are 

to  be  subjected  to  a  sales  pitch 

telephone,  it  can't  be  by  com- 


nany 


use   o 
device^ 
But 
tions 

My 
going 
over 
puter 

Mr. 
support 
peace 
ing 


tie 


Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

their  constituents'   rights   to 

and  privacy  at  home  by  endors- 

Telephone  Privacy  Act  of  1991. 


the 


We 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
TELEPHONE  PRIVACY  ACT 

(Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I'm  introducing  a  piece  of  legislation  of 
interest  to  every  American  with  a  tele- 
phone and  a  desire  for  peace  and  quiet 
once  they  reach  the  sanctity  of  their 
own  home. 

The  Telephone  Privacy  Act  would 
outlaw  commercial  solicitation  by 
computers.  No  more  would  you  be  torn 
away  from  the  family  dinner,  only  to 
find  yourself  listening  to  a  computer 
ofTerlng  you  some  sweetheart  deal  of 
the  century.  No  more  would  you  hit  the 


]  ^JTRUSIVE  REGULATIONS 
DR(  iWNING  NATION'S  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permi  ision  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut  e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark! .) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  [  have  kicked  off  my  FAIR  cam- 
paign to  fight  against  intrusive  regula- 
tions. I  have  heard  from  my  colleagues, 
voten ,  and  local  associations  who 
stronj  ly  sigree  on  one  thing:  We  have 
only  1  ouched  a  drop  in  the  sea  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  which  are  drowning 
our  Ni  ition's  economy. 


ilready  know  that  Federal  regu- 


latioBB  cost  our  economy  $175  billion 
every  year.  Take  the  example  of  health 
care:  About  22  percent  of  all  health 
care  (  ollars  are  spent  to  just  keep  up 
with  i'ederal  paperwork.  The  staff  in  a 
docto  "'s  office  spends  almost  1  full  day 
each  week  on  .paperwork  alone.  We 
could  and  should,  spend  more  of  this 
time  ind  money  saving  lives,  not  sav- 
ing tl  e  bureaucracy. 

There  are  many  horror  stories  that 
each  one  of  us  could  tell  that  dem- 
onstntes  the  waste  of  Government 
overr  igrulation.  The  FAIR  campaign 
provii  les  a  forum  to  highlight  some  of 
these  burdensome  problems  and  find  a 
workuble  solution.  However,  the  FAIR 
campdgn  is  not  just  another  meeting 
for  y4  u  to  attend  and  there  are  no  dues 
or  fess.  By  working  together  we  can 
bringr'  common  sense  back  into  the 
sometimes  insane  regulatory  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  has  been  in- 
volve 1  in  campaigns  which  allow  us  to 


serve  in  this  body.  I  urge  you  to  get  in- 
volve! today  in  a  true  campaign  of 
servii  ;e  to  the  people,  the  campaign  to 


fight 


against  intrusive  regulations.  Let 


us  biing  regulatory  reform  and  com- 
mon sense  back  to  the  governmental 


proc^ 


(Ml 
givei 
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FOREIGN  DEBT  FORGIVENESS 

TRAFICANT    asked    and    was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
r4marks.) 


March  21,  1991 


TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
billion  debt  is  forgiven,  now 
1  or  Poland. 

?et  me  wrong.  Lech  Walesa 
a  great  job  and  Poland  de- 
d,  but  tell  me.  Mr.  Speak- 
oext? 

like   an   American   Express 
The    foreign    countries 
they  put  their  little  credit 
gooper.  out  pope  American 
go  back  home  and  use  the 
Then  they  ask  for  the  loan  to 
and  it  is  all  forgiven. 
Meanwl^le,  mom  and  dad  in  America 
up  the  tab.  Crazy! 
is  borrowing  money  to  give 
oferseiis  and  cutting  education 
housing  back  home. 

we  need  a  brain  trans- 
\^ashington,  DC.  so  help  me. 


tie 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Our  guests  in  the  Gallery 
are  reminded  they  are  not  to  respond 
to  stateni^nts  on  the  floor. 


SENIOR  BILLS 


(Mr.  P/  CKARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  atd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  help  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial burdi  in  on  many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  fin  t  bill  eliminates  the  taxation 
of  Social  Security  benefits.  This  tax  is 
unneeded  The  revenues  generated  from 
the  unfair  tax  are  returned  to  the  al- 
ready bui-geoning  coffers  of  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund.  Senior  citizens 
have  alrelady  paid  taxes  on  their  earn- 
ings. We  should  not  be  taxing  their  So- 
cial Secu  ity  benefits  as  well. 

The  se<  ond  bill  repeals  the  earnings 
cap  whic  1  forces  many  senior  citizens 
out  of  th<  I  workplace. 

Senior  citizens  are  one  of  the  most 
valuable  resources  in  our  society.  Their 
experience  and  training  are  a  priceless 
commodity  which  must  not  be  wasted. 
Those  senior  citizens  who  wish  to  work 
beyond  their  retirement  age  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so  without  penalty. 

are  interested  in  helping  to 
stop  these  injustices,  please  cosponsor 
my  bills. 


HEALTH  CARE  COVERAGE— THE 
GREATEST  DOMESTIC  CRISIS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permlssien  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  apd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) I 

Mr.  GLJICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lack  of 
affordable  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans is  4  national  disgrace  that  tears 
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at  the  fiber  which  unites  this  land.  Un- 
thinkably,  there  are  too  many  people 
left  out  of  the  system. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  our  Nation,  rich 
in  agriculture,  has  farmers  who  cannot 
afford  basic  care?  Our  cities,  economic 
centers  rich  in  culture,  have  millions 
of  unemployed  and  homeless  families 
with  no  health  care  coverage,  and  our 
children,  the  rich  future  with  infinite 
potential,  are  often  pitted  against 
older  Americans  for  a  limited  share  of 
health  care  resources.  We  are  in  danger 
of  losing  the  vast  potential  of  this  next 
generation  because  their  parents  can- 
not afford  adequate  health  care. 

D  1030 

This  is  our  greatest  domestic  crisis. 
Our  health  care  system  is  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  Skyrocketing  health  care 
costs  are  causing  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  fall  through  the  cracks  in  cov- 
erage. The  Government  is  shouldering 
an  increasing  amount  of  financial  bur- 
den for  health  coverage,  draining  our 
resources  and  threatening  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  global  economy. 

Within  5  years  this  Congress  should 
commit  itself  to  a  national  health  care 
system  insuring  that  all  Americans 
have  access  to  quality,  affordable 
health  care. 
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REMEMBERING  ARMY  SPECIALIST 
JAMES  R.  MILLER,  JR. 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  hun- 
dreds of  our  fighting  men  and  women 
returning  from  the  Persian  Gulf  every 
day  to  the  warm  embraces  of  family 
members  and  Mends,  I  rise  to  express 
my  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  one 
service  member  who  will  not  be  return- 
ing. 

Shortly  after  President  Bush  an- 
nounced a  cease-fire  with  Iraqi  forces. 
Army  Sp.  James  R.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Deca- 
tur, IN,  lost  his  life  when  he  stepped  on 
a  land  mine  while  delivering  supplies 
to  troops  at  the  front.  The  father  of 
two  children,  Marcus  and  Matthew, 
James  never  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
Matthew's  face,  bom  only  9  days  before 
his  father's  tragic  accident. 

James,  who  served  with  the  2d  Cav- 
alry Regiment  of  the  Army's  7th  Corps, 
was  the  second  young  Hoosier  from  my 
congressional  district  to  perish  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  He  joined  the 
Army  after  his  graduation  from 
Bellmont  High  School  in  Decatur  in 
1989  and  was  stationed  in  (]^rmany  be- 
fore being  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
January.  Although  he  greatly  missed 
his  wife  Susan  and  son  Marcus,  James 
had  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  believed 
in  the  importance  of  the  Army's  mis- 
sion to  liberate  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  thankful  our  Na- 
tion  is  blessed  ¥ath  brave  men  and 


women  such  as  James,  willing  to  give 
their  lives  to  protect  the  United  States 
and  freedom  loving  people  throughout 
the  world.  Although  James  Miller,  Jr., 
never  knew  his  infant  son.  Matthew 
and  his  older  brother  Marcus  can  grow 
up  proud  of  their  father's  dedication 
and  content  with  the  knowledge  that 
this  sacrifice  for  our  Nation  will  for- 
ever be  remembered. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HOUGHTON 

PROMOTES      TOURISM      IN      THE 
SOUTHERN  TIER 

(Mr.  HOUGHTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  recently  been  witnessing  an  ex- 
traordinary outpouring  of  appreciation 
for  this  military  victory  in  the  Persian 
drulf;  well  deserved,  extraordinary  peo- 
ple doing  a  wonderful  job.  There  is  an- 
other victory  that's  taking  place,  quite 
subtle,  and  that's  the  victory  over  ter- 
rorism. What  the  secret  service,  what 
the  FBI,  what  the  CIA  have  done  has 
been  extraordinary.  It  now  permits 
people  to  travel  in  safety.  Sure,  there 
will  always  be  some  crazies.  But.  most- 
ly, the  Federal  agencies  have  estab- 
lished a  safety  network  around  our 
travel  system.  And.  if  you  would  per- 
mit me  a  parochial  note.  I  would  urge 
people,  not  only  to  travel,  but  to  travel 
to  beautiful  upstate  New  York  to  the 
southern  tier,  where  the  Finger  Lakes, 
the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass,  the 
wineries,  the  Chautauqua  Institution, 
the  Mark  Twain  Drama,  auid  many 
other  wonderful  things  are  there  to  be 
enjoyed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JACK 
DOOLING 

(Mr.  ATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  mourn  the  passing  last  Satur- 
day of  Jack  Dooling,  the  stafl"  director 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Jack  Dooling  was  one  of  the 
best  friends  and  defenders  and  students 
that  this  institution  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  20  years  he  served 
with  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
served  it  well.  He  was  there  in  each  and 
every  instance  to  help  and  to  update 
and  to  modernize  our  rules.  He  under- 
stood the  history  of  that  committee 
and  the  history  and  the  nuances  of  the 
rules  process  better  than  anybody  in 
the  history,  the  modem  history  of  this 
institution. 

But  more  importantly  than  that. 
Jack  was  a  compassionate  person  who 
was  there  for  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  House  but  also  for  so  many  peo- 
ple who  had  no  defender  or  advocate. 
When  Pol  Pot  took  over  in  Cambodia. 


Jack  aimost  singlehandedly  was  there 
to  reach  out  to  the  Cambodians  fleeing 
the  terrors  of  that  regime,  and  today 
there  are  many,  many  successful  peo- 
ple, Cambodians  in  the  greater  Wash- 
ington area  who  are  here  because  of 
Jack's  advocacy  on  their  behalf  and  his 
assistance  through  the  immigration 
and  refugee  process  and  the  resettle- 
ment process. 

We  all  in  this  institution  lost  a  great 
friend  in  Jack  Dooling. 


HERE  WE  (30  AGAIN  WITH  PORK- 
BARREL  SPENDING 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  roses  are 
red,  violets  are  blue,  when  it  comes  to 
pork-barrel  spending  Congress  is  going 
to  hand  the  bill  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  we  had 
learned  our  lesson  last  fall  during  the 
budget  mess.  But  here  we  are  again, 
stuck  in  the  old  familiar  rut. 

As  we  prepare  to  pass  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental,  it  seems  some  in 
this  Chamber  are  bound  and  deter- 
mined to  dismantle  any  semblance  of 
progress  made  last  year  to  cut  wasteful 
spending. 

Once  again  Congress  is  here  just 
hours  before  the  start  of  a  2-week  re- 
cess, logging  in  late  hours  to  finish  up 
work  on  a  supplemental  bill.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  no  one  has  a  clue  as  to  what 
is  in  that  supplemental  bill.  At  the  last 
minute,  a  select  few  behind  the  scenes 
seek  to  sneak  in  their  favorite  waste- 
ful, pork-barrel  projects.  Then  the  rest 
of  us  spend  the  next  year  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  it  is  we  voted  on  in  this 
dire  emergency  supplemental. 

This  last-minute  sneak-the-pork-in 
legislating  has  got  to  stop.  It  is  not 
productive  for  the  majority  in  this 
body,  and  it  is  surely  not  fair  to  the 
hard-working  people  in  the  Nation  who 
get  stuck  paying  the  tab. 

It  is  high  time  to  quit  acting  like  a 
bunch  of  pigs  bellying  up  to  the  trough. 
Let  us  spend  our  taxpayers'  dollars 
wisely  or  not  spend  them  at  all. 


PUT  THE  BRAKES  ON  DRUG  TRAF- 
FICKING ALONG  OUR  NATION'S 
HIGHWAYS 

(Mr.  CLEMENT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Drug  Free  Truck 
Stop  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  put  the  brakes  on  drug  trafficking 
at  truck  stops  and  highway  rest  areas 
along  OMi  Nation's  highways. 

This  legislation  establishes,  for  the 
first  time,  minimum  penalties  and  in- 
creases maximum  penalties  for  dis- 
tribution or  possession  with  the  intent 
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to  dlstxibute  illegral  dru^  at,  or  within 
1,000  feet  of,  a  truck  stop  or  highway 
rest  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  from  a  re- 
port last  year,  in  an  eight-State  area  33 
percent  of  the  truckers  were  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol,  drugs  or  both  at 
the  time  that  they  were  driving  their 
trucks  on  the  highway. 

The  locations  where  these  drugs  are 
distributed,  as  I  discovered  during  a  re- 
cent undercover  drug  stakeout  near 
Nashville,  are  truck  stops  and  highway 
rest  areas. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  safety  of  the  motoring 
public.  The  Drug-Free  Truck  Stop  Act 
will  send  a  strong  message  to  those 
who  choose  to  engage  in  illegal  drug 
activities,  and  thereby  endanger  all  of 
the  motoring  public,  that  they  will 
face  stiff  consequences  for  their  ac- 
tions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Drug-Free  Truck  Stop  Act. 


mans 


like  them  to  our  Persian  Gulf 


victo  y.  Yet  even  as  Norman  and  John 
were  seeing  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
succeed  in  the  gulf,  their  lives  were 
tragrii  lally  cut  short  in  a  freak  explo- 
sion. Their  deaths  in  the  line  of  duty 
were  no  less  tragic  than  their  counter- 
parts who  died  in  the  war,  and  their 
contr  ibution  was  no  less  critical.  Ac- 
cordiigly,  our  Nation  is  no  less  in- 
debte  1  to  these  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  remember  the 
heroiem  of  those  who  have  died  in  com- 
bat, let  us  also  remember  the  "Heroes 
behiid  the  heroes,"  the  men  and 
wom<n  in  civilian  clothes  who  serve 
our  ODuntry  every  day.  John  Zielenski 
and  Norman  Barcase  made  the  greatest 
sacrifice  possible,  and  the  loss  to  their 
conutunity  and  their  country  is  great 
indeed.  Accordingly,  I  ask  this  assem- 
bly to  join  me  in  saluting  these  two 
men  ind  grieving  for  them;  perhaps  by 
shariig  in  the  families'  grief,  we  can 
lessei  1  their  loss.  John  and  Norman  are 
exanr  pies  of  the  quiet  heroism  that  we 
shou  d  never  forget. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  BARCASE 
AND  JOHN  ZIELENSKI 

(Mr.  GILCHREST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GILCHREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  giving  tribute  these  past  few 
weeks  to  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  given  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  their  country — their  lives. 
These  people  are  heroes  in  the  purest 
sense  of  the  word.  We  remember  them 
in  public  forums  and  in  quiet  rooms. 
However,  there  is  another  sort  of  hero- 
ism which  is  not  nearly  as  celebrated, 
but  just  as  important.  Unfortunately, 
it  often  takes  a  tragic  accident  for  us 
to  realize  the  stature  of  the  people 
around  us.  I  rise  today  in  tribute  to 
John  Zielenski  and  Norman  Barcase, 
two  men  who  were  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  far  away  from  any  battle  line. 
Their  lives,  their  careers,  and  ulti- 
mately their  deaths  epitomize  this  sort 
of  unsung  heroism. 

John  Zielenski  is  described  as  a  de- 
voted father,  a  loving  husband,  and  a 
seasoned  and  dedicated  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  Norman  Barcase,  who  I  am 
told  was  a  gregarious  and  fun-loving  fa- 
ther of  two,  was  a  veteran  military 
civil  servant.  Both  men  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  sort  of  all- American, 
hard-working  individuals  that  com- 
prise the  backbone  of  our  Nation's 
work  force. 

However,  Mr.  Barcase  and  Mr. 
Zielenskl's  jobs  were  far  from  ordinary; 
they  were  employees  of  a  munitions 
testing  facility  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  who  worked  with  high  explo- 
sives on  a  regular  basis.  Virtually  all  of 
the  ammunition  which  destroyed  the 
Iraqi  Army  was  tested  in  such  facili- 
ties, and  most  of  America  will  never  re- 
alize the  contribution  of  these  men  and 
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(Mj  .  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missi  on  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnu  te.) 

Mr]  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  go 
agaii^. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  amended  the 
dire    emergency    supplemental    appro- 
on  to  include  a  radical  change  in 
iry  program.  The  proposal  is  so 
1  that  it  never  came  up  during 
ntire  farm  bill  debate  last  year, 
nee.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
her  body  on  this  matter.  There 
many  things  wrong  with  this 
r .-hat  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss fchem  in  only  1  minute. 

This  amendment  would  increase  the 
miniinum  price  of  fluid  milk  by  30  per- 
cent lat  a  time  when  surplus  purchases 
of  lailk  are  growing.  Members  who 
have]  been  around  for  a  while  may  re- 
member in  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties  when  the  dairy  industry  de- 
cided that  the  price  was  too  low  and 
got  Congress  to  raise  it  through  statue. 
It  tdok  us  10  years,  a  S3  drop  in  the 
price  and  a  whole  range  of  gimcrack 
scheties  to  get  things  back  in  balance. 
If  this  amendment  is  enacted,  we  will 
be  ^ght  back  in  that  mess  not  5 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  farm 
bill. . 

Speaker,  I  represent  a  dairy  re- 
gion land  my  dairy  farmers  are  tired  of 
a  new  dairy  program  every  6  months. 
Of  ceurse,  they  don't  like  the  current 
pric^,  but  they  recognize  that  artifl- 
ciallir  raising  the  price  by  fiat  at  a 
timet  of  surplus  production  will  be  cata- 
strophic over  the  long  term. 
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rigging  the  market  again, 
stop.  I  urge  the  conferees 
emergency  supplemental  to 
crazy  scheme. 


PLJEASE  PRAY  FOR  OUR 
HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  riORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Houfe  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extei  id  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  looks  like  we  will  be  in  to- 
morrow and  then  begin  our  Elaster 
break,  aid  before  every  break:  Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving,  Easter  period,  I 
have  con  le  to  this  well  to  ask  people  to 
please  ntit  forget  the  18  hostages,  6  of 
them  Arr  erican,  who  are  still  languish- 
ing in  lotten  little  dungeons  some- 
where in  Beirut. 

Five  diys  after  Gorbachev  became 
the  head  of  state  in  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  li  ce  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  5 
days  aftiir  that  when  Terry  Anderson, 
the  burea,u  chief  of  Associated  Press, 
was  takpn  prisoner  in  Beirut.  That 
means  hfe  is  now,  on  March  21,  5  days 
into  his  seventh,  seventh  year.  That  is 
phenomenal.  Terry  Anderson,  who  was 
to  go  to 
America  i 


the    University    of   Beirut. 

University  at  Beirut,  to 
teach  agriculture,  he  begins  his  sev- 
enth year  on  June  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appalling  that  the 
world  has  been  unable  to  find  the  key 
to  releafe  these  European  and  our  six 
America  1  hostages.  Prayer  again 
seems  to  be  the  last  resort  during  this 
holy  period  coming  up.  Please  pray  for 
our  hostxiges  in  Beirut,  and  may  they 
all  be  o^t  and  free,  as  we  got  back  all 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Kuwait- 
Iraq  theater.  May  they  all  be  free  by 
the  tima  the  House  comes  back  after 
this  Easier  work  period. 


THE 


/AR  HERE  ON  AMERICAN 
SOIL 


(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Michigan  asked 
and  wasi  given  permission  to  address 
the  Houke  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker]  a  young  man  in  Detroit  was 
brutally]  shot  down  this  week  only  2 
days  aft^r  he  returned  from  serving  his 
country  an  the  Persian  Gulf.  Army  spe- 
cialist Anthony  L.  Riggs,  22  years  old, 
was  killed  during  an  apparent  robbery 
while  he  and  his  wife  were  loading  a 
truck  to  move  into  military  housing. 

Why  is  it  that  Anthony  Riggs  was 
safer  in, the  Persian  Gulf  than  he  was 
right  hdre  at  home?  Why  is  it  that 
some  o:  our  soldiers  are  returning 
home  U  neighborhoods  which  pose  a 
greater  threat  to  their  well-being  than 
did  fighting  on  the  battleground  in  the 
gulf?  Why  is  it  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  our  soldiers  who  are  return- 
ing to  this  intercity  war  are  African- 
Americati  and  other  people  of  color. 
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The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  released  a  study 
showing  that  a  black  male  is  3  times 
more  likely  to  die  from  a  bullet  than  a 
disease  and  11  times  more  likely  to  be 
shot  down  than  a  white  male.  The 
human  face  to  this  national  tragedy  is 
that  of  Anthony  Riggs  and  all  those 
other  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
died  but  whose  faces  won't  nmke  the 
front  pages. 

I  am  filled  with  anguish  that  a  young 
man,  a  hero,  can  honorably  serve  his 
country  one  day,  return  home  full  of 
hope  for  a  bright  future  and  then  be  so 
brutally  murdered  right  here  on  Amer- 
ican soil. 

The  pervasive  violence  and  despera- 
tion in  our  cities  has  claimed  more 
young  lives  than  the  war  we  just 
fought  on  foreign  shores.  Military  offi- 
cials report  that  125  military  personnel 
were  killed  during  the  war  in  the  gulf. 
In  Detroit  alone,  128  people  have  been 
killed  so  far  this  year. 

It  is  a  horrifjring  thought,  but  many 
of  us  are  fighting  our  own  war  right 
here  on  American  soil.  Our  young  peo- 
ple who  struggle  day  in  and  day  out  to 
survive  our  domestic  wars  do  not  get 
medals.  But  we  can  surely  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  receive  a  good  edu- 
cation and  skills  that  will  enable  them 
to  break  away  from  this  vicious  cycle. 

Certainly,  our  young  men  and  women 
who  have  honorably  served  their  coun- 
try in  the  Persian  Gulf  deserve  to  come 
home  to  a  land  that  values  their  qual- 
ity of  life,  safety,  and  overall  well- 
being  just  as  much  as  it  values  anyone 
else's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  control  of 
our  cities.  For  Car  too  long  too  many  of 
us  have  looked  the  other  way.  "As  long 
as  it  doesn't  affect  my  neighborhood." 
Well,  that  attitute  is  no  longer  good 
enough.  Because  one  way  or  another 
the  crime  we  are  experiencing  today 
wiU  impact  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  this 
young  soldier  should  bring  home  to 
each  and  every  Member  of  this  House 
and  the  other  body  how  urgently  we 
need  to  devote  our  leadership  to  rid- 
ding our  streets  of  the  drugs  and  crime 
which  are  part  of  the  war  here  at  home. 
All  of  the  concern,  sense  of  urgency, 
comiMission,  and  most  definitely,  most 
definitely,  the  resources  we  used  to  as- 
sist the  people  of  Kuwait  regain  their 
freedom  must  now  be  used  to  combat 
the  war  we  are  fighting  right  here  at 
home. 
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THE  HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  ENERGY 
BILL 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
President  Bush  for  introducing  the  Na- 
tional energy  strategy.  This  onuibus 
energy  policy  represents  a  fine  founda- 


tion upon  which  to  build  a  secure  fu- 
ture for  our  Nation.  Today,  Mr.  Lent 
will  introduce  the  House  Republican 
energy  package,  of  which  I  am  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor,  in  order  to  build  upon 
this  foundation.  This  bill  is  a  product 
of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  E^n- 
ergy. 

We  built  a  consensus  and  created  a 
compromise  bill  that  adds  to  the  na- 
tional energy  strategy  in  the  areas  of 
conservation  and  production.  The  bill 
provides  incentives  for  the  use  of  re- 
newable and  alternative  energy.  It  also 
encourages  the  use  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nology. Simultaneously,  the  bill  does 
not  ignore  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation.  It  provides  for  natural  gas  ex- 
ploration, exploration  in  the  Alaskan 
National  Wildlife  Reserve,  and  encour- 
ages streamlining  the  nuclear  power 
plant  licensing  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  want  a  na- 
tional energy  policy.  We  now  have  two 
versions  from  which  to  choose.  It  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  to 
find  the  courage,  foresight,  and  ambi- 
tion to  debate  the  necessary  issues.  Let 
us  put  our  partisan  differences  aside 
and  reach  for  the  creation  of  a  new  en- 
ergy standard  for  our  coimtry. 


produce  American  jobs,  not  rearming 
dangerous  tjrrants. 


D  1050 

DON'T  USE  EXIMBANK  TO  FUEL  A 
NEW  ARMS  RACE 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
important  edicorial  in  today's  New 
York  Times  which  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read.  It  starts  by  saying:  "It 
is  a  propitious  moment  to  curb  arms 
sales."  Indeed  it  is. 

One  of  the  important  lessons  we  must 
learn  from  the  gulf  war  is,  to  quote  the 
same  editorial,  that  "arms  have  a 
nasty  way  of  outlasting  alliances." 

That  is  why  it  is  so  absurd  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  propose  using  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank— and  through  it, 
American  taxpayers  dollars— to  in- 
crease arms  sales  abroad. 

But  we  can  and  must  prevent  this 
trom  happening.  Instead  of  wondering 
who  next  year's  Iraq  might  be,  we  must 
act  to  make  sure  there  is  no  next  Iraq, 
no  Third  World  dictator  highly  armed 
with  Western  weapons  to  drag  our 
country  into  war. 

My  colleagues,  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity here  in  Congress  to  provide  the 
leadership  the  administration  seems  to 
lack  for  our  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  end  the  conventional  arms 
race. 

I  and  others  will  soon  introduce  leg- 
islation to  keep  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  devoted  to 
the  things  it  knows  how  to  do  and  does 
well:    Finance    civilian    exports    that 


AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAQ  REFUTES 
HUSSEIN  CHARGES 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  came  as  no  surprise  over 
the  past  several  months  that  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  made  an  attempt  to 
criticize  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
which  became  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
by  utilizing  some  statements  that  had 
come  from  our  Ambassador  to  Iraq, 
April  Glaspie. 

Many  people  said  that  she  had  been 
involved  in  some  kind  of  an  attempt  to 
tell  Saddam  Hussein  that  we  would 
stand  by  and  take  no  action  whatso- 
ever if  he  were  to  move  into  Kuwait 
from  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we  got  the  re- 
port of  this  very,  very  fine  diplomat, 
who  explained  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  how  her  tes- 
timony was  torn  apart  and  fabricated 
by  Saddam  Hussein.  It  is  apparent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  a  fine  civil  serv- 
ant who  represented  the  United  States 
of  America  very  well,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  tried  to  utilize  her  testimony 
in  the  past  to  oppose  President  Bush's 
action  will  provide  her  now  with  the 
support  that  she  so  well  deserves. 


DISCOUNTING  WEAPONS  FOR 
SALE— A  BAD  IDEA 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  any  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  must  include  the 
need  for  clviliaed  nations  of  the  world 
to  put  an  end  to  the  senseless  prolifera- 
tion of  military  weapons. 

Like  it  or  not,  our  yotmg  American 
soldiers  faced  weaponry  and  technology 
sold  to  Iraq  by  the  United  States  and 
its  allies,  and  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  for  $1  billion 
in  lending  authority  to  sell  discounted 
weapons  around  the  world. 

What  a  senseless  idea,  discounting 
the  cost  of  new  weapons  of  war  to  cre- 
ate tomorrow's  Saddam  Husseins,  to 
arm  tomorrow's  madmen,  who  will 
threaten  the  next  generation  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

Discounted  weapons?  Is  that  how  the 
administration  intends  to  bring  this 
Nation  out  of  the  recession  and  im- 
prove our  trade  balance? 
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REINTRODUCnON  OF  THE  DRUG- 
FREE  TRUCK  STOP  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virgrlnla  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Clement,  is  reintroduc- 
ing the  Drug-Free  Truck  Stop  Act  to 
increase  penalties  for  the  distribution 
of  illegal  drugs  at  truck  stops  and  rest 
areas.  Along  with  31  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  isle,  I  have  signed  on 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  and  was  added  as  an 
amendment  to  the  House  crime  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  conference  commit- 
tee considering  the  crime  bill  removed 
the  amendment  from  the  final  version 
of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  would  help  reduce  the  flow  of 
illegal  drugs  to  our  schools  and  com- 
munities, and  it  would  make  our  Na- 
tion's highways  safer  for  everyone.  I 
urge  Members  to  cosponsor  the  Drug- 
Free  Truck  Stop  Act  of  1991. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  DAIRY  FARMING 

(Mr.  KLUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dairy  farm- 
ers are  suffering  the  lowest  prices  for 
milk  in  13  years,  and  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin will  lose  at  least  3.0(X)  farmers 
this  year  in  this  dairy  depression  due 
to  milk  prices  that  have  plummeted  33 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  I  should 
point  out  that  consumers  have  seen  no 
corresponding  decrease  in  prices  at  the 
store  for  either  cheese  or  milk. 

This  year,  during  the  3  months  flush 
period  from  April  to  June,  when  milk 
production  rises,  the  average  Wisconsin 
farmer  is  going  to  lose  over  $5,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. My  farmer  constituents  are  work- 
ing from  dawn  to  dusk  just  to  survive. 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  make  a  profit. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  emergency 
situation,  and  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  consider  upcoming 
appropriation  conference  committee 
action  that  will  stop  the  hemorrhaging 
of  our  dairy  economy,  both  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  States  of  the  Midwest, 
and  at  least  give  Wisconsin  farmers  a 
chance  until  an  effective  supply  man- 
agement program  is  finally  in  place. 
That  is  the  long-term  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  intend  to  help  our 
family  farmers  and  if  we  intend  to  save 
our  rural  communities  across  the  Mid- 
west, we  must  adopt  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  alleviate  the  situation.  Thou- 
sands, at  least  3.000  to  5,000  farmers  in 
Wisconsin  are  counting  on  us. 


DELATED  ACTION  RECOMMENDED 
ON  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AFTER  APPROVAL  OF  DESERT 
STORM 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permi  ision  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut  i  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark: .) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  )ass  the  Desert  Storm  appropria- 
tions to  permit  the  Government  to 
spend  the  money  on  Desert  Storm.  We 
canno;  leave  without  passing  that  ap- 
propri  3,tion. 

Hoviever,  we  can  and  should  leave 
wltho  It  rushing  through  the  second 
supple  mental.  The  Senate  added  102 
items  to  the  second  supplemental.  The 
confei  ees  will  not  be  able  to  clean  up 
the  bl  11  in  the  next  24  hours.  It  would 
be  very  foolish  to  rush  through  a  pork- 
laden  >  special  interest  bill  which  the 
Presic  ent  would  veto  and  we  would  sus- 
tain, t  would  be  far  better  for  the  ai>- 
propriators  to  slow  down,  take  their 
time  luring  the  break,  and  clean  up 
the  b  11  so  we  could  actually  have  a 
signal  le  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  Appro- 
priati  )n  Conunittee  members,  if  they 
canno  i  get  the  second  bill  done  in  time, 
not  t<  keep  the  House  in  session  until 
late  B  riday  night  trjring  to  pass  a  bill 
whose  only  fate  will  be  to  be  vetoed  by 
the  President.  Let  us  pass  the  Desert 
Stomj 
home 

over  A  reasonable  amount  of  time  and 
clean  up  the  second  appropriation  bill. 


supplemental    and    let    us    go 
and  allow  the  conferees  to  work 
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BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
House  Resolution  114  and  ask 

immediate  consideration. 

Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


wp 
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ered  by  tit  e  instead  of  by  section  and  each 
title  shall  I  e  considered  as  having  been  read, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  sub- 
stitute for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  cause  7  of  rule  XVI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  tt  e  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee sha  1  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  wltt  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopt  >d,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  yote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adoptjed  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bin  jor  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  siall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  aad  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motioq  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

D  1100 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [\fr.  BEILENSON]  is  recognized 
for  1  ho' 

Mr.  BBILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume.  During 
consideration  of  this  resolution,  all 
time  yielped  is  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only! 

Mr.  Speiaker.  House  Resolution  114  is 
the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
he  Reclamation  States  Emer- 
ught  Relief  Act.  This  is  an 
providing  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
to  be  equally  divided  and 
by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ty  member  of  the  Committee 
r  and  Insular  Affairs, 
makes  in  order  the  Interior 


OF 

Mr 
rectio^ 
call 
for  it! 
The 
lows 

H.  Res.  114 
Aesofeecf.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion ol  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant o  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXm.  declare  the 
House  resolved  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  canslderatlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  355)  to 
amend!  the  Reclamation  States  Drought  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  during  which  drought  assistance  may 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  fot  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gen- 
kbate.  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
Id  the  amendment  made  in  order  by 
>lutlon  and  which  shall  not  exeed  one 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
lirman  and  ranking  minority  member 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
3e  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment Ander  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  ordfer  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
naturei  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Conun|ttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
now  panted  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnut4  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  consld- 


H.R.  355, 
gency  D 
open  rul 
eral  de 
controUei 
ing  mino 
on  Interi 

The  rul 
Committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  original  text  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment, anjd  it  provides  that  the  sub- 
stitute snail  be  considered  by  titles  in- 
stead of  sections,  with  each  title  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read.  The  rule 
also  waives  clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  which 
prohibits  nongermane  amendments, 
against  tte  substitute. 

Finallyl  the  rule  provides  one  motion 
to  recominit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  for  which  the 
Rules  Csmmittee  has  reconmiended 
this  rule,!  H.R.  355,  would  authorize  the 
Bureau  if  Reclamation,  on  a  tem- 
porary bajsis,  to  take  various  actions  to 
address  the  drought  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Western  States.  The 
bill  woulfl  also  provide  permanent  au- 
thority tio  take  steps  to  prevent  or 
ameliora^  adveree  effects  of  future 
droughts.! 

For  thd  last  5  yeara,  the  western  re- 
gion of  our  Nation  has  suffered  from 
one  of  the  most  severe  droughts  in  his- 
tory. CaUfomia  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit;!  water  storage  in  the  major 
reservoirs  is  at  a  record  low,  neces- 
sitating substantial  cutbacks  in  water 
deliveries^ from  the  State  water  project 
and  the  Central  Valley  project.  Water 
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supplies  in  virtually  all  areas  of  the 
State  are  being  rationed. 

Some  urban  areas  are  predicting  that 
unless  alternative  water  supplies  can 
be  found,  they  will  completely  run  out 
of  water  within  the  next  18  months. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  predicts 
that  the  drought  could  cause  some  spe- 
cies to  become  extinct  and  others  to 
decline  greatly.  Farmers,  commercial 
fishermen,  and  recreation-oriented 
businesses  have  and  will  continue  to 
face  economic  hardship — severe  hard- 
ship, in  some  cases — as  a  direct  result 
of  the  drought. 

H.R.  355  would  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  sufficient  tem- 
porary authority  to  provide  water  to 
those  areas  which  will  suffer  severe  and 
irreplaceable  losses  because  of  the 
drought,  including  areas  which  do  not 
normally  receive  water  from  Bureau 
projects.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  water  and  assist 
willing  sellers  and  buyers  of  water,  to 
convey  and  store  water  in  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  facilities,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  State  water  banks,  such  as  the 
one  established  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  permanent  authority  to  de- 
velop drought  contingency  plans  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  other  inter- 
ests so  that,  in  the  future,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  able  to  act  early  to 
prevent  or  at  least  mitigate  the  impact 
that  drought  conditions  may  have  on 
water  users  and  natural  resources. 

H.R.  355  authorizes  $30  million  for 
both  the  temporary  and  the  permanent 
drought-relief  programs.  These  funds 
were  appropriated  in  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  7. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  authorizes  $12 
million  for  the  design  and  partial  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  the 
temperature  of  water  releases  fi-om 
Shasta  Dam  in  California  to  improve 
the  survival  of  fish  downstream  of  the 
dam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  repeat:  This  is  an 
open  rule;  any  germane  amendment  is 
in  order;  and  there  will  be  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  so  that  the  House  can  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  urgently 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  DREEEIR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  manage  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  114,  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  355,  the  Reclama- 
tion States  Emergency  Drought  Relief 
Act.  As  my  friend  and  colleague,  Tony 
Beilbnson,  explained  this  is  an  open 


rule,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
George  Miller,  for  requesting  it. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  continue  to  support 
unrestrictive  rules.  Over  the  last  dec- 
ade, the  trend  away  from  open  rules 
has  been  dramatic,  and  the  101st  Con- 
gress was  the  first  Congress  in  recent 
history  where  restrictive  rules  out- 
numbered open  rules.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous trend  that  I  hope  can  be  re- 
versed this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reclamation  bills  have 
traditionally  been  controversial.  But 
the  extent  of  the  drought  emergency 
facing  the  Western  States,  particularly 
California,  has  brought  about  the  need 
for  an  expedited  Federal  response.  H.R 
355  is  a  bipartisan  product  of  the  Inte- 
rior Commitee,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  State  of  California,  and  it  is 
my  support.  The  administration  does 
have  some  concerns  with  the  bill,  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  the 
administration's  policy  statement  into 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

California  is  in  the  fifth  year  of  a 
Statewide  drought.  The  year  1991  is  the 
driest  year  in  the  State's  history. 
Water  supplies  are  at  or  near  all-time 
lows.  There  may  not  be  enough  fresh 
water  in  1991  to  serve  all  beneficial, 
uses.  Although  the  inland  valleys,  the 
central  coast  region,  and  most  of 
northern  California  are  hit  hardest  by 
the  drought,  southern  California  is  also 
facing  a  crisis.  Overall  water  supplies 
to  southern  Califomisuis  have  been  re- 
duced 31  percent  since  the  beginning  of 
March. 

Although  the  current  drought  has 
brought  about  a  sense  of  urgency,  we 
need  to  look  at  long-term  solutions  in 
addition  to  short-term  fixes  to  the  cur- 
rent crises.  That's  why  I  commend  my 
colleague  from  Arizona,  John  Rhodes, 
for  his  work  on  title  n  of  H.R.  355.  It 
authorizes  the  Interior  Secretary  to 
study  opportunities  to  conserve,  aug- 
ment, and  make  use  of  water  supplies 
available  to  Federal  reclamation 
projects. 

We  should  take  this  one  step  further 
by  working  with  the  State  of  California 
to  study  ways  to  increase  water  sup- 
plies under  State  jurisdiction.  Water 
supply  improvement  methods  worth 
considering  include  wastewater  recy- 
cling, brackish  ground  water  improve- 
ment, ocean-water  desalting,  building 
water  storage  facilities,  and  improving 
conjunctive  operations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud Governor  Wilson  for  his  prompt 
action  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  the 
drought.  The  Grovemor's  drought  ac- 
tion plan  acknowledges  the  need  for 
tough  decisions  and  cooperation  if 
California  is  to  survive  this  disaster. 

Statement  of  administration  Policy 
The  Administration  shares  Congress'  con- 
cern over  the  serious  impact  of  drought  in 
the  West.  In  response,  the  Department  of  the 


Interior  submitted  legislation,  introduced  as 
H.R.  1247,  which  would  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  authority  to  address  problems  aris- 
ing from  temporary  droughts.  Although 
many  of  the  same  authorities  are  found  in 
H.R.  355,  as  reported  by  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  a  number  of 
objectionable  provisions  have  been  added. 
The  Administration  opposes  H.R.  355,  unless 
these  provisions  are  deleted  or  amended. 

The  Administration  urges  the  House  to  de- 
lete: 

Section  204,  which  would  authorize  con- 
gressional committees  to  terminate  a  60-day 
review  period  for  certain  drought  contin- 
gency plans.  This  violates  the  separation  of 
powers.  See:  Chadha  versus  INS,  462  U.S.  919 
(1983),  by  subjecting  Executive  branch  action 
to  veto  or  approval  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

Section  307,  which  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  concurrently  a  report  to 
Congress  and  the  President.  This  violates  the 
separation  of  powers  by  Infringing  on  the 
President's  authority  to  control  the  presen- 
tation of  Executive  branch  views  to  Con- 
gress. 

Sections  104(a)  and  104(c).  which  would  ex- 
empt temporary  drought  actions  from  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA)  and  the  Federal  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  (FPRA).  Existing  regulations  ade- 
quately provide  for  expedited  consideration 
In  emergency  situations.  Exemption  from  ei- 
ther act  Is  unnecessary  and  an  undesirable 
precedent. 

Section  304,  which  would  authorize  J12  mil- 
lion to  begin  design  and  construction  of  a 
temperature  control  device  at  Shasta  Dam  In 
California.  Prior  to  completion  of  a  nearly  2- 
year-long  study,  construction  of  facilities, 
estimated  to  cost  over  S50  million,  cannot  be 
justified.  Water  temperature  is  being  con- 
trolled through  existing  management  prac- 
tices at  the  dam. 

The  Administration  urges  the  House  to 
amend: 

Sections  101(a),  203(a)(1),  203(a)(3),  and  305. 
to  clarify  the  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire and  provide  water  for  purposes  not  rec- 
ognized as  beneficial  in  some  States. 

Section  101(c),  to  better  deQne  which 
water-saving  actions  go  beyond  the  effi- 
ciencies already  required  by  contract,  and 
which  water  Is  available  for  Secretarial  pur- 
chase. 

Sections  102(d)  and  102(e),  to  require  States 
or  project  beneficiaries  to  pay  for  fish  and 
wildlife  resource  expenses,  as  If  required 
under  normal  conditions. 

Section  103,  to  clarify  that  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements for  the  construction  of  salt  water 
barriers  in  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta,  California,  must  be  consistent  with 
Administration  policy. 

SCORING  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
AND  THE  CAPS 

H.R.  355  would  authorize  a  minimum  of  $42 
million  in  additional  domestic  discretionary 
funding  subject  to  domestic  discretionary 
cape  in  the  appropriation  process.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Shasta  temtterature  control  device, 
for  which  the  bill  only  authorizes  S12  mil- 
lion, would  require  an  estimated  S40  million 
In  additional  authority  to  complete  con- 
struction. H.R.  355  could  slightly  Increase 
federal  receipts;  OMB's  preliminary  scoring 
estimates  of  this  bill  are  less  than  SI  million 
per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  California  is  clearly 
making  enormous  sacrifices,  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  will  be  detrimen- 
tally affected  by  the  increased  cost  of 
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agricultural  foods  throughout  this  Na- 
tion if  we  do  not  take  action  now. 

I  recosrnize  that  California  is  enjoy- 
ing a  great  deal  of  rain  at  the  moment, 
but  many  have  described  the  rain  we 
are  enjoying  now  as  like  getting  your 
Christmas  bonus,  without  having  been 
paid  all  year  long.  We  do  face  a  crisis, 
and  I  believe  this  bill  will  address  it 
and  help  us  turn  the  comer  on  it.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  srield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision, demanded  by  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California,  there  were — ayes  6,  noes  0. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
antto  House  Resolution  114  and  rule 
XXm,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  355. 

D  looe 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  355)  to 
amend  the  Reclamation  States 
Drought  Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  time  during  which 
drought  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Torres  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  mintues,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

a  1100 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
this  important  bill,  the  Reclamation 
States  Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act, 
to  the  floor  on  an  expedited  basis. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee — on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — who  worked  very  hard  to  put 
this  bill  together.  All  of  us  have  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  use  this  bill  as 
a  vehicle  to  make  substantive  changes 
in  water  resources  policies.  Instead, 
we've  brought  to  you  a  streamlined  bill 


designed  to  help  alleviate  current  and 
futurd  drought  conditions. 

Thia  bill  was  favorably  reported  with 
bipartisan  support  by  the  Interior 
Conuifittee  on  March  13,  1991. 

Thii  bill  will  help  Federal  and  State 
offlciils  deal  with  the  drought  in  the 
Wester  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly :  n  California. 

It  is  ironic  that  it  is  raining  and 
snowt  ig  in  California  while  we  are  con- 
sideri:  ig  legislation  to  alleviate  the  im- 
pacts of  5  years  of  drought  in  that 
State.  State  officials  have  said  that  the 
rain  las  only  meant  that  the  drought 
condil  ions  have  gone  from  critical  to 
bad. 

California  has  taken  unprecedented 
actiois  to  alleviate  the  more  severe 
and  irreversible  impacts  of  the 
droug  It.  There  is  a  need  to  provide  the 
Interijr  Department  with  additional 
autho'ity  so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  respond  to  the 
drought  more  effectively. 

H.R,  355  has  two  major  parts. 

The  first  gives  the  Secretary  tem- 
porary authority  to  take  certain  imme- 
diate drought  relief  actions.  This  au- 
thority  will  only  last  for  1  year.  It  is 
similar  to  the  emergency  drought  leg- 
islati(  n  Congress  enacted  in  1977  and 
1988.  [t  removes  selected  restrictions 
on  tl  e  Secretary's  ability  to  move 
water  to  where  it  is  most  needed.  It 
permi  ts  the  Secretary  to  assist  willing 
buyer  I  and  sellers  of  water  to  make 
transi  ctions.  It  permits  the  Secretary 
to  paiticipate  in  water  banks,  and  pur- 
chase water.  It  allows  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  limited  construction  activi- 
ties, ^uch  as  drilling  wells,  to  make 
water  available. 

It  i«  our  intention  that  the  Secretary 
will  rse  these  authorities  to  address 
the  0  -itical  and  urgent  needs  in  the 
droug  it-stricken  areas.  We  did  not 
speciliT  the  priorities  the  Secretary 
must  use  when  taking  actions  under 
this  ]  irogram,  because  we  wanted  to 
give  t  le  Secretary  some  discretion. 

It  ill  our  intention  and  expectation, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  shall  fol- 
low p  iorities,  such  as  those  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  State  of  California.  For 
exam]  tie: 

He  should  meet  public  health  and 
safets  needs; 

He  should  take  all  reasonable  steps 
to  pn  vent  irreversible  losses  to  natu- 
ral resources,  including  fisheries,  wa- 
terfov  1,  and  wildlife; 

He  I  hould  do  what  he  can  to  save  or- 
chard i,  vineyards,  and  other  perennial 
crops; 

He  I  hould  take  steps  to  alleviate  the 
econo  fnlc  losses  suffered  by  those  busi- 
nessei  and  enterprises  dependent  on 
water  resources.  These  would  include 
the  commercial  fishermen,  rec- 
reational interests,  farmers,  and  oth- 
ers. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  S  jcretary  to  develop  drought  con- 
tingei  icy  plans  for  the  Western  States. 
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This  section  was  based  on  legislation 
introducejl  earlier  this  year  by  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

I  sharei  his  concern  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  have  permanent  author- 
ity to  respond  to  drought  conditions, 
rather  thin  waiting  until  Congress  pro- 
vides emergency  authority.  A  more 
timely  response  by  the  Department 
might  reauce  the  overall  impacts  of  a 
drought.  [Right  now,  the  Federal  re- 
sponse cah  be  best  characterized  as  too 
little,  toi>  late.  Drought  contingency 
plans  wilj  improve  the  quality  and  the 
speed  of  the  Federal  response. 

The  bill  contains  several  important 
Califomi4  specific  provisions.  It  au- 
thorizes ^e  Secretary  to  undertake 
limited  ajctions  to  install  a  tempera- 
ture control  device  at  Shasta  Dam.  The 
device  is  Ineeded  to  provide  cold  water 
flows  for  fish  survival  below  the  dam. 
We  believe  that  beginning  construction 
of  the  deyice  now,  while  the  reservoirs 
are  at  all»time  lows,  will  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  money.  Full  author- 
ization for  the  device  and  for  a  series  of 
related  ffch-survival  measures  is  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1306,  the  California  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Protection  Act. 

This  bill  also  permits  the  Secretary 
to  constrnct  barriers  or  take  other  ac- 
tions to  tt-otect  the  bay/delta  from  salt 
water  intrusion.  We  took  similar  ac- 
tion during  the  1977  drought. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  will  offer  two  amendments.  One 
will  rest]  let  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  Warrnn  Act  to  California.  The  sec- 
ond amen  Iment  makes  minor  technical 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chnirman,  H.R.  355  will  provide 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
flexibility  he  needs  to  respond  to 
drought  ( onditions  in  States  served  by 
Bureau  ol  Reclamation  projects.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chidrman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tin  e. 

Mr.  HA!4SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  support  of 
H.R.  355,  j  legislation  to  provide  emer- 
lief   to    States   affected   by 
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that  notwithstanding  the  recent  rains 
Califomi^  and  other  Western  States 
may  face  i  economic  and  environmental 
catastrophe  if  the  drought  continues 
next  year^ 

This  underscores  the  importance  of 
this  legrialation.  This  bill  will  provide 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  author- 
ity to:      I 

First, 
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Second,  it  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  in  water 
banks  set)  up  by  individual  States. 
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Third,  it  allows  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  move  water  and  store 
water  currently  not  allowed  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Fourth,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct  tem- 
porary barriers  and  take  other  meas- 
ures to  prevent  salt  water  intrusion  in 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta. 

Fifth,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  stud- 
ies relating  to  how  the  drought  can  be 
mitigated  and  how  to  make  better  use 
of  existing  water  supplies  generally. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  preparation  of 
drought  contingency  plans. 

Sixth,  the  bill  authorizes  $20  million 
for  these  drought  activities. 

Seventh,  the  bill  also  authorizes  $12 
million  for  the  design  and  partial  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  the 
temperature  of  water  releases  from 
Shasta  Dam. 

Eighth,  the  bill  requires  that  all  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  this  act  be  con- 
sistent with  State  law. 

I  applaud  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Miller  and  the  staff  who  have  worked 
on  this  bill.  The  consideration  of  this 
legislation  has  been  marked  by  a  coop- 
erative and  bipartisan  effort  with  input 
from  the  State  of  California  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Congressman 
Lehman  and  Congressman  Rhodes 
should  also  be  commended  for  their  ac- 
tivities on  this  legislation. 

All  parties  have  recognized  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  our  lead- 
ers to  participate  in  partisan  battles 
when  dealing  with  emergency  meas- 
ures, much  less  nonurgent  public  pol- 
icy measures.  My  hope  is  we  can  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  bill  focused  on  true 
drought  relief  measures  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  move  swiftly  through 
the  amendment  process  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  by  thanking 
the  vice  chairman  of  our  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommitee 
on  Water  and  Power,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller],  for  the 
job  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  bill  so 
quickly  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  modest  piece 
of  legislation,  but  it  is  sorely  needed 
right  now  in  California.  In  that  regard 
and  with  an  eye  toward  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  quick  conclusion  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone  in  California,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler], myself,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  from  time  to  time  have 
disagreements  about  what  water  policy 
ought  to  be  or  what  farming  practices 
ought  to  consist  of  have  put  those  dif- 
ferences aside  and  attempted  to  de- 
velop a  consensus  approach  to  this 
problem  in  California. 
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As  every  Member  of  the  House  will  be 
aware  of  at  the  time  we  finish  this  de- 
bate, we  are  in  our  fifth  year  of 
drought,  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  indicated,  the 
rains  we  had  over  the  past  week  in 
California  have  been  refreshing,  they 
have  nourished  us,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  mark  the  end  of 
this  disaster,  and  even  with  adequate 
rainfall  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  will 
not  undo  the  previous  4  years  we  have 
had.  The  reservoirs  will  not  be  replen- 
ished anywhere  near  what  would  be 
substantial  enough  to  head  off  a  meas- 
ure like  this. 

In  cities  and  towns,  particularly  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  as  well,  people  have 
been  forced  to  cut  back  consumption 
by  as  much  as  90  percent.  Water  deliv- 
eries to  agricultural  users  have  been 
cut  by  100  percent  by  the  State  water 
project  and  75  percent  by  the  Federal 
central  valley  project. 

Fish  and  wildlife  habitat  has  also 
been  seriously  stressed  by  insufficient 
water  flows. 

Allocations  of  water  have  been 
prioritized  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  citizens,  to  preserve  i)er- 
manent  agriculture  crops,  and  to  stave 
off  further  decline  of  our  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  part  of  my  district 
has  been  left  unaffected  by  the 
drought.  Ski  areas  that  rely  on  ade- 
quate snowfall  to  provide  the  recre- 
ation that  they  do  have  had  a  very  dif- 
ficult time.  Other  recreational  areas 
that  rely  on  full  reservoirs  have  been 
hard  hit  as  well.  Our  national  forests 
are  experiencing  massive  tree  kills  due 
to  the  loss  of  water  and  bark  beetle  in- 
festation, and  at  present  dead  trees  are 
not  being  adequately  cleared,  present- 
ing an  almost  certain  future  fire  dan- 
ger. 

We  are  in  serious  jeopardy  as  far  as 
our  timber  is  concerned.  Some  esti- 
mates say  that  one  out  of  every  three 
trees  is  either  dead  or  in  the  process  of 
dying,  and  that  will  have  long-range 
dire  economic  consequences. 

The  immediate  catastrophe  is  the  dry 
soil,  the  dry  leaves,  and  dry  trees  giv- 
ing us  a  potential  for  the  most  serious 
fire  season  we  have  ever  had  in  our 
State's  history. 

Agriculture  has  been  especially  hard- 
hit,  not  just  this  year  by  the  drought 
but  by  the  worst  freeze  in  the  history 
of  agriculture  in  California.  Estimates 
are  that  the  cost  of  the  freeze  alone 
will  reach  SI  billion.  On  top  of  that,  the 
fifth  year  of  drought  has  brought  a  cut- 
back in  water  deliveries  in  that  area, 
especially  so  in  the  central  part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  where  we  have  had 
a  billion-dollar  freeze  and  now  a  short- 
age of  water  on  top  of  it. 

Agriculture  is  the  economic  back- 
bone of  the  valley,  and  with  that  trend 
fallowing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land,  it  translates  into  second- 


ary effects  on  all  aspects  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs. 
A  recent  study  said  as  many  as  65,000 
children  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are 
likely  to  skip  meals  because  thefr  fam- 
ilies are  unable  to  feed  them. 
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These  are  people  who  have  been  un- 
employed because  of  the  freeze  and  be- 
cause of  the  drought  taking  land  out  of 
production. 

Two  disasters  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months,  and  imfortunately,  to  date  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  only 
limited  relief.  During  the  19T7-78 
drought,  the  Government  provided  over 
$1  billion  in  relief.  During  the  1989 
Florida  freeze,  the  Government  pro- 
vided over  S60  million  in  relief.  Presi- 
dent Bush,  on  February  11  of  this  year, 
declared  31  California  counties  as  Fed- 
eral disaster  areas,  but  limited  assist- 
ance to  disaster  unemployment  assist- 
ance. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  independently  de- 
clared the  availability  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  disaster  loans 
and  small  business  disaster  loans,  but 
that  is  not  sufficient.  Attention  has 
been  focused  away  from  our  plight  in 
recent  months  by  world  events,  new 
budget  rules  made  the  assistance  near- 
ly impossible,  and  people  are  still  un- 
employed with  little  relief  in  sight  ex- 
cept from  the  State  government  and 
private  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  prepared  today 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  would  have 
allowed  irrigators  suffering  severe  eco- 
nomic hardships  as  the  result  of  the 
drought  the  opportunity  to  defer  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  that  obligation.  In  Cali- 
fornia's central  valley  project,  irriga- 
tion districts  are  required  to  pay  for 
actual  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  project.  This  year  that  is  estimated 
to  be  S37  million,  even  though  most  of 
those  districts  will  receive  only  one- 
quarter  of  their  usual  water  supply. 
For  an  individual  district  therefore, 
last  year's  $100,000  obligation  is  this 
year's  $100,000  obligation  even  though 
district  revenues  have  been  reduced  by 
75  percent.  E:s8entially,  this  quadruples 
the  cost  for  every  acre-foot  of  water  de- 
livered. 

In  1988,  the  House  drought  assistance 
bill  included  the  ability  to  defer  pay- 
ments, but  that  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference because  Interior  officials  as- 
sured the  conferees  that  they  were  able 
to  defer  some  amount  of  an  irrigator's 
obligation  during  a  drought.  There  was 
some  confusion  about  this  matter  as 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnnni^Lr 
Affairs  marked  up  the  bill,  and  so  the 
vice  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller],  and  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Bureau  to  clarify  my  con- 
cerns. The  answers  they  provided  satis- 
fied some  of  those  concerns,  mainly 
that  the  Bureau  already  had  the  ability 
to  defer  payments  by  irrigators  to  face 
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economic  hardships  as  a  result  of  the 
drought.  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
letter  for  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Given  the  circumstances,  to  para- 
phrase firom  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
expect  the  Secretary  will  use  maxi- 
mum flexibility  within  existing:  au- 
thority on  budgetary  limits  to  defer 
pajrments  on  all  or  part  of  any  charges 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  irrigators 
facing  severe  economic  hardships  as  a 
result  of  the  drought.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  and  I  ad- 
dressed that  committee  report  in  com- 
mittee, and  will  continue  to  work  to- 
gether on  it. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  is  a  modest 
measure,  but  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. We  need  it  desperately  at  this 
time.  It  gives  Members  the  ability  to 
move  forward  in  places  where  Federal 
and  State  laws  have  not  coincided  in 
the  past,  and  will  set  up  a  procedure  to 
purchase  water,  to  get  it  where  it  is 
needed  in  a  short-term  basis.  We  need 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
firom  California  [Mr.  Miller],  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  for  their  good  work. 

Letter  referred  to  follows: 
u.s.  department  of  the  interior. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Washington,  DC,  March  19, 1991. 
Bon.  George  Miller. 

Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dat«d  March  14,  1991,  re^rding  H.R. 
3SS.  "An  Act  to  provide  emergency  drought 
reUef  to  the  reclamation  States.  *  *  *."  Re- 
lated to  consideration  of  that  bill  you  posed 
7  questions  about  Reclamation's  authority 
and  policy  to  defer  irrigation  contract  pay- 
ments. Our  response  to  the  questions  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Does  the  Bureau  have  the  explicit  au- 
thority to  defer  all  or  a  portion  of  a  contrac- 
tor's payment  In  the  case  of  economic  hard- 
ship. In  the  event  of  declared  drought  or 
similar  natural  calamity,  or  in  any  other 
case?  If  so,  is  that  authority  statutory  or  ad- 
ministrative? 

Generally,  reclamation  contracts  to  de- 
liver project  water  have  two  separate  pricing 
components:  a  construction  charge  repay- 
ment component  and  an  operation  and  main- 
tenance (O&M)  charge  com{x>nent.  The  rec- 
lamation laws  make  separate  provisions  for 
each  of  these  components;  construction 
charges  are  deferrable,  but  operation  and 
maintenance  (OftM)  charges  and  interest 
charges  are  not.  Section  17(b)  of  the  1939  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act,  43  U.S.C.  485b-l,  ez- 
preaaly  authorises  the  Secretary  to  defer 
constmctlon  charges.  The  authorization  Is 
broad,  stating  that  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ised "to  defer  the  time  for  the  payment  of 
such  part  of  any  installments  of  construc- 
tion charges  under  any  repayment  contract 
or  other  form  of  obligation  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  adjust  such  Installments  to 
amounts  within  the  probable  ability  of  the 
water  users  to  pay."  The  language  used  by 
Congress  in  this  section  applies  to  both  sec- 
tion 9(d)  repayment  contracts  and  section 
9(e)  water  service  contracts. 


Certi  iln  conditions  are  set  out  in  section 
17(b)  f  the  Secretary  elects  to  grant  a 
defenr  ent.  The  Secretary  is  obligated,  before 
deferri  ag  a  payment,  tc  make  findings  that 
"the  mstallments  .  .  .  probably  cannot  be 
paid  01 1  their  due  date  without  undue  burden 
of  th(  water  users.  .  .  ."  Also,  if  any 
defem  ent  would  affect  installments  to  ac- 
crue n  ore  tlian  twelve  months  after  the  ac- 
tion ol  deferment,  the  deferment  must  be  ef- 
fected '  by  a  formal  supplemental  contract. 
Furth^,  if  a  supplemental  contract  is  nec- 
essary it  would  lengthen  the  repayment  pe- 
riod fo  r  the  project  beyond  that  permitted  by 
the  la  78  applicable  to  that  project,  and  the 
contract  must  be  approved  by  Congress.  Fi- 
nally, the  Secretary  is  under  an  obligation 
to  rei  ort  to  the  Congress  all  deferments 
grante  1  under  section  17(b). 

Cont  ress  has  been  very  clear  in  requiring 
the  a  cretary  to  collect  from  contracting 
projec .  water  users  the  O&M  charges  In- 
curred to  deliver  project  water  for  both  sec- 
tion 9<  1)  and  9(e)  contracts.  See  Reclamation 
Extern  ion  Act  of  August  13,  1914,  section  5,  43 
U.S.C.  492;  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  1926, 
section  46.  43  U.S.C.  423e;  Reclamation  Re- 
form )  ct  of  1982,  section  206,  43  U.S.C.  390hh. 
In  not  e  of  these  or  other  related  statutes, 
howev  (r,  has  Congress  expressly  authorized  a 
defern  ent  of  O&M  charges. 

The]  e  has  been  a  de  facto  deferment  of  con- 
struct on,  O&M,  and  interest  costs  in  the 
Centri  1  Valley  Project.  These  deferments 
have  c  ccurred  due  to  the  terms  of  the  exist- 
ing c<  ntract.  The  deficits  which  have  ac- 
crued ire  to  be  recovered  between  the  time 
the  CD  Jtracts  are  renewed  and  year  2030.  Pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  (PL)  99-546.  accrual  of 
such  i  eflcits  on  or  after  October  1,  1965,  are 
subjeo  ;  to  interest  charges.  Prior  to  i>assage 
of  P.L  99-546,  the  deficits  were  being  capital- 
ized a  td  added  to  the  outstanding  construc- 
tion C(  'StS. 

2.  H  LS  the  Bureau  exercised  such  author- 
ity? W  hen? 

Yes.  The  following  irrigation  districts  (ID) 
have  t  Eiken  advantage  of  the  section  17(b)  to 
defer  construction  cost  payments  in  the 
years  ihown: 

Casi  er-Alcova,  ID,  WY— 1962. 1965, 1973. 

Glaa  grow  ID.  MT— 1984. 

Mlnge  Flats  ID,  NE— 1963.  1964. 

Almena  ID.  KS— 1982.  1985, 1988. 

Bospwlck  ID.  KS— 1961. 

Ced4r  Bluff  ID,  KS— 1982, 1983. 

Frei(chman-Cambridge  ID,  NE— 1961. 

Upp4r  Bluff  ID.  SD— 1967. 

Kan  las-Bostwick  ID,  KS— 1971, 1973,  1974. 

Kinrfin  ID,  KS— 1982, 1983, 1985. 

Loup  Basin  ID.  NB— 1966. 

Webster  ID,  KS— 1973,  1975.  1979,  1983,  1986, 
1987. 

Toni  Green  WCOD,  TX— 1985, 1986, 1987. 

Carlkbad  ID,  NM— 1986, 1987. 

El  9aso  County  Water  ID,  TX— 1955,  1956, 
1957.  It64.  1965. 

Okanogan  ID,  WA— 1966. 

Post  Falls  ID,  WA— 1978. 

Vale  Oregon  ID,  OR— 1989. 

RosA  ID,  WA— 1989. 

P&C  Irr.  Assoc.  Inc.,  ID— 1980. 

P.P.  FI.T.  Water  System,  Inc.,  ID— 1980. 

3.  II  the  Bureau  can  defer  pajrments,  does 
Intere  it  accrue  on  this  deferment  and  how  is 
It  rep^d?  Are  there  penalties  for  failure  to 

pay? 

SecAon  17(b)  does  not  authorize  the  inclu- 
sion a  r  interest  on  deferred  constrution  pay- 
ments In  light  of  the  Congressional  intent 
not  t  >  charge  interest  on  irrigation  con- 
struct [on  charges,  we  conclude  that  this  in- 
tent rould  continue  to  apply  to  deferred 
chargi  s  of  irrigation  contractors.  Reclama- 
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tlon  water  service  and  repayment  contracts 
all  contain!  penalty  clauses  addressing  delin- 
quent payipents. 

As  notedj  above,  interest  is  charged  on  the 
CVP  deficit  accounts  accruing  on  or  after 
October  1, 1985. 

4.  How  dies  this  policy  differ  depending  on 
the  variou^  types  of  contracts  (Water  Serv- 
ice, Repayment,  etc.)  in  which  the  Bureau  is 
involved? 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
deferment  authority  of  17(b)  has  only  been 
used  on  d<iferment  of  construction  cost  re- 
payment cbllgations  secured  by  repayment 
contracts.  However,  as  indicated  above,  the 
authority  Is  applicable  to  the  construction 
cost  comp)nents  of  water  service  contracts 
as  well. 

Accrual  af  Interest  and  O&M  charge  defi- 
cits is  uniiue  to  the  CVP.  The  influence  of 
PL  99-546  jpid  the  CVP  Irrigation  Ratesetting 
Policy  should  be  considered  In  drafting  pay- 
ment deferfnent  legislation. 

5.  Assunling  adoption  of  proposed  legisla- 
tive language  (see  enclosure  marked  "Pro- 
posed Amendment"),  how  would  those 
irrigators  Mrho  chose,  and  qualify  (based  on 
hardship)  for  this  option,  be  affected  dif- 
ferent fron  I  current  Bureau  practice? 

As  an  in  tial  matter,  we  note  that,  as  pre- 
viously stited,  the  Secretary  already  has 
broad  au:.hority  to  defer  construction 
charges,  including  for  situations  such  as  the 
current  dirought  in  California.  This  raises 
two  concerns.  First,  although  section  104A  is 
written  to!  be  tied  to  the  temporary  drought 
authoritiei  of  the  Bill,  there  remains  the 
concern  that  dual  authorities  to  defer  con- 
struction dharges  would  exist  for  the  Califor- 
nia situation  if  104A  remains  applicable  to 
construction  charges.  At  a  minimum,  if  104A 
remains  applicable  to  construction  charges, 
the  extentlof  the  application  of  section  17(b) 
to  this  siouation  should  be  delineated.  Sec- 
ond, the  Approach  in  104A  differs  signifl- 
cantly  fToti  that  taken  in  section  17(b)  of  the 
1939  Act.  I04A  has  an  arbitrary  repajrment 
deadline,  while  17(b)  permits  the  Secretary, 
with  conaurrence  from  Congress  as  nec- 
essary, to  adjust  the  repayment  as  needed. 
The  Burea|u  prefers  the  approach  in  section 
17(b).  The  same  point  is  applicable  to  OSiJA 
charges.  While  section  17(b)  does  not  apply  to 
O&M,  it  does  set  up  a  framework  for  Sec- 
retarial discretion  in  determining  whether  it 
wishes  to  propose  an  alternative  to  104A  that 
uses  the  sfction  17(b)  framework  for  O&M  as 
well  as  construction  charges,  even  if  the  al- 
ternative is  limited  to  the  California  drought 
situation  addressed  in  H.R.  355. 

6.  Can  you  please  give  comments  on  the 
"Proposed!  Amendment"  and  how  it  might  be 
changed  tp  provide  sissistance  to  Irrigators 
suffering  Iflnancial  hardship  as  result  of 
drought  vrtth  minimum  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment? 

Eligibility  for  deferment  would  be  limited 
to  drought-induced  economic  hardships.  The 
recovery  of  the  deferred  pajrment  or  pay- 
ments would  be  required  in  a  much  shorter 
time  Ccame  (a  maximum  of  four  years  after 
date  of  eqactment  of  H.R.  355)  than  is  usu- 
ally negotiated  pursuant  to  section  17(b). 
Under  that  authority,  the  deferred  payment 
is  usually; amortized  over  the  remaining  life 
of  the  contract. 

Droughtflmpacted  irrigation  districts  of 
western  I4aho,  and  eastern  Oregon  operate 
and  mainQain  most  of  the  irrigation  project 
facilities  kt  their  own  expense.  The  water 
users  of  si}ch  districts  would  not  be  expected 
to  benefit!  from  the  proposed  legislation  to 
any  sub^ntial  degree.  Central  Valley 
Project  w4ter  users  have  the  most  potential 
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to  benefit  if  the  bill  were  modified  to  defer 
the  interest  charges  that  would  accrue  pur- 
suant to  PL  9&-546  in  addition  to  water  serv- 
ice charges  for  water  delivered.  See  the  re- 
sponse to  the  next  question  for  elaboration 
on  this  point. 

Another  option,  as  we  mentioned  earlier, 
would  be  to  amend  section  17(b)  to  include 
O&M  charges  without  the  short  repayment 
period  requirement.  We  believe  that  would 
accomplish  the  desired  result  without  the 
overlapping  effect,  and  substantially  relieve 
the  Congress  of  repetitive  emergency 
drought  legislative  actions  for  Reclamation 
projects. 

7.  Understanding  that  the  Bureau  could  at 
this  point  only  provide  a  rough  estimate, 
how  much  might  this  change  in  law  be  ex- 
pected to  cost  (for  purposes  of  budget  scoring 
the  federal  government  in  fiscal  years  for 
which  it  is  applicable)? 

Irrigation  revenues  for  FY  1989  from  the 
Central  Valley  Project  amounted  to  about 
S29.3  million.  That  year,  related  project  O&M 
costs  were  about  S31.4  million  leaving  about 
S2.2  million  in  deficit.  As  the  drought  has 
continued,  the  deficit  condition  has  wors- 
ened. In  FY  1990,  the  revenue  has  dropped  to 
about  S22  million  while  the  O&M  costs  have 
increased  to  S32  million  leaving  $10  million 
in  deficit.  Current  estimates  for  FY  1991  put 
revenues  at  about  S12  million,  costs  at  S37 
million  and  the  deficit  at  S25  million.  What 
portion  of  that  revenue  might  be  deferred  is 
difficult  to  judge.  If  S12  million  could  be  de- 
ferred without  penalty,  the  water  users  may 
elect  to  take  the  deferment.  That  amount 
probably  could  serve  as  a  surrogate  estimate 
of  participation  for  all  drought-stricken 
areas  under  Reclamations  jurisdiction. 

Deferral  of  interest  charges  on  the  S25  mil- 
lion deficit  would  be  an  attractive  option. 
Some  water  users  have  been  electing  to  pay 
such  costs  as  they  occur  rather  than  accu- 
mulate additional  interest  bearing  debt. 
However,  the  drought  may  prevent  them 
ft-om  continuing  this  practice  until  after  the 
drought  is  over. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  B.  Underwood, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  all  of  his  work  on  behalf  of  this  leg- 
islation. He  comes  from  an  area  in  the 
central  valley  of  California  that  has 
been  devastated  by  this  drought,  both 
in  the  short  term  and  in  the  long  term, 
and  the  help  that  the  two  gentlemen 
from  California,  Mr.  Condit  and  Mr. 
DOOLEY,  have  provided  the  committee 
in  terms  of  telling  Members  about  the 
impact  of  the  drought  on  your  con- 
stituents has  helped  make  this  a  better 
piece  of  legislation.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  work. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
started  on  the  road  that  has  led  Mem- 
bers here  today  sometime  early  in  this 
session  in  January  when  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lehman]  intro- 
duced a  piece  of  legislation  that  essen- 
tially dealt  with  the  drought  situation 


in  the  West  on  a  short-term,  emer- 
gency, temporary  basis.  At  the  same 
time  I  introduced  a  separate  bill  that 
tended  to  deal  with  the  drought  situa- 
tion in  the  West  more  on  a  long-term 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  authority  on 
a  permanent  basis  to  enter  into  contin- 
gency planning  for  future  drought  with 
the  various  States  in  the  West,  and 
also  to  give  him  authority  to  work 
with  the  noni^clamation  States  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis,  if  nonreclamation 
States  were  to  ask  the  Department  to 
assist  in  planning  for  future  droughts. 

In  conferring  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lehman]  and  com- 
mittee staff,  it  seemed  to  be  logical 
that  we  try  to  combine  our  two  bills 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  floor  at  once, 
in  one  piece  of  legislation.  After  quite 
a  little  bit  of  work,  and  with  great  as- 
sistance from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  and  his  staff,  we 
were  able  to  accomplish  that.  That  is 
the  bill  we  are  here  considering  today. 
The  contents  of  the  bill  itself  have 
been  adequately  explained. 

I  simply  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
men from  California,  Mr.  LEHHtAN  and 
Mr.  Miller,  and  particularly  Mr.  Mil- 
ler for  his  assistance  in  assuring  Mem- 
bers and  keeping  this  bill  as  clean  as  it 
is.  There  are  great  temptations,  frank- 
ly, dangled  in  front  of  many  Members 
for  them  to  attempt  to  use  this  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  accomplish  other  goals.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler] was  greatly  helpful  in  persuading 
Members  that  they  will  have  another 
opportunity  in  the  next  several  weeks 
when  a  broad  reclamation  reform 
measure  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
where  other  issues  of  substance  can  be 
dealt  with.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lehman]  and  my- 
self both  express  our  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Miller  and  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  for  helping  to  keep 
this  bill  addressed  where  it  needs  to  go, 
where  both  short-  and  long-term 
drought  relief  and  drought  assistance 
is  called  for. 

My  colleagues  who  are  not  from  Cali- 
fornia do  recognize  that  sometimes 
Members  of  Congress  from  California 
have  the  feeling  that  California  is  the 
world.  I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of 
the  body  that  this  is  not  a  California 
drought  relief  bill,  but  it  is  a  Western 
States  drought  relief  bill.  The  drama  of 
drought  is  currently  in  California,  and 
no  person  can  deny  that.  The  Califor- 
nia situation  is  dire,  but  the  other 
Western  States  are,  likewise,  in  an  ex- 
tended drought  period,  and  if  we  con- 
tinue the  weather  patterns  of  the  last  3 
or  4  years,  we  will  find  the  drama  being 
played  out  not  just  in  California  but  in 
Arizona.  Utah.  Nevada,  and  in  various 
other  Western  States  that  are,  like- 
wise, in  a  drought  condition. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  or 
so  to  make  an  observation  about  the 
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weather  conditions  as  they  exist  today 
and  as  they  have  existed  in  the  last  3 
or  4  days.  The  ground  in  the  desert  has 
gotten  so  dry  that  rainfall  at  this  point 
in  time  is  not  going  to  run  off.  It  is 
simply  going  to  go  into  the  ground  and 
moisten  the  ground,  but  it  will  not  go 
anyplace  else.  Consequently,  the  rain- 
fall that  we  are  receiving,  while  cer- 
tainly welcome,  is  not  to  be  perceived 
as  an  immediate  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem of  ameliorating  the  effects  of  the 
drought  and  calling  into  question  the 
importance  of  this  bill.  This  bill  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  all  Members.  It 
is  something  we  have  worked  hard  to 
put  together.  We  have  set  aside  a  lot  of 
differences  in  accomplishing  this  piece 
of  legislation.  It  will  be  very  beneficial 
not  just  to  California  but  to  all  of  the 
States  in  the  West  that  are  now  or  will 
be  facing  a  situation  similar  to  this  sit- 
uation. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  two  gentlemen  from 
California  [Mr.  Lehman]  and  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler], as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  for  their  assistance 
in  putting  it  together,  and  for  their  as- 
sistance in  keeping  it  clean  and  di- 
rected to  the  point.  We  earnestly  re- 
quest our  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
assist  Members  in  passing  this  bill  here 
this  morning  so  we  can  send  it  to  the 
Senate  and  get  it  to  the  President  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Condit]. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  355.  the  Reclamation 
States  Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act 
of  1991.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league, George  Miller,  for  his  co- 
operation on  the  crafting  of  this  bill.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  bill  that  is  being 
considered  today  is  a  clean,  straight- 
forward drought  relief  bill  and  that  it 
does  not  contain  any  of  the  controver- 
sial provisions  that  were  discussed. 
While  it  is  my  understanding  that 
some  amendments  may  be  offered  here 
today  that  are  considered  controver- 
sial, Mr.  Miller  has  been  very  helpful 
in  bringing  this  clean  biU  to  the  floor. 

As  you  know,  California  is  currently 
facing  its  most  serious  drought  in  over 
10  years.  In  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
severe  drought  conditions,  the  State 
Department  of  Water  Resources  an- 
nounced that  agriculture  interests 
would  receive  no  water  in  1991  from 
State  water  projects.  This  was  quite  a 
blow  to  many  farmers  throughout  the 
State.  Then  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion announced  that  water  allocations 
would  be  cut  for  all  contract  holders. 
Agriculture  interests  will  receive  25 
percent  of  their  allocations  and  urban 
users  will  receive  cuts  based  on  indi- 
vidual water  contracts. 

Both  of  these  decisions  were  made 
necessary  because  of  the  extremely  low 
snowfall  and  rainfall  in  California  over 
the  past  5  years.  While  we  in  Congress 
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have  no  power  to  le^slate  rain  and 
snow,  we  do  have  the  ability  to  make 
chancres  in  current  law  that  would 
make  it  possible  to  decrease  the  im- 
pact of  such  cutbacks. 

I  believe  that  our  mission  should  be 
two-tiered.  First,  we  must  address  the 
very  real  emergency  situation  facing 
California  this  year.  Some  experts  pre- 
dict that  this  is  merely  the  fifth  year 
in  a  possible  7-  or  8-year  drought.  If 
this  is  the  case,  we  must  find  a  way  to 
ensure  that  water  is  available  to  main- 
tain safe  and  healthy  communities  and 
that  fairly  distributes  cutbacks  to  all 
water  users.  Second,  we  must  confront 
the  reality  that  California  will  face 
droughts  in  the  future  and  that  the 
Federal  and  State  government  need  to 
be  able  to  respond  quickly  to  emer- 
gency situations. 

This  bill  provides  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation with  temporary  authority  to 
carry  out  measures  that  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  California  in 
addressing  the  current  drought  situa- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would 
be  authorized  to  carry  small  construc- 
tion projects  to  facilitate  water  trans- 
fers for  short-term  use.  It  would  also 
allow  the  Bureau  to  arrange  sales  of 
water  between  willing  sellers  and  will- 
ing buyers.  It  allows  for  the  building  of 
temporary  barriers  to  prevent  salt- 
water intrusion.  All  of  these  measures 
will  provide  much  needed  assistance  to 
the  water  districts  who  are  struggling 
to  meet  all  of  the  water  needs  of  their 
customers  and  protect  their  water  sup- 
plies for  future  use. 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  provides 
for  a  long-term  solution  to  drought  as- 
sistance. This  title  authorizes  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  prepare  contin- 
gency plans  that  will  be  used  in  future 
droughts.  I  believe  that  these  plans 
may  be  the  answer  to  the  recurring 
problem  of  Federal  drought  assistance 
being  too  little,  too  late.  I  hope  that 
the  Bureau  will  take  quick  action  to 
implement  this  title. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  address- 
ing the  very  real  threats  to  fish  and 
wildlife  and  the  serious  situations 
faced  by  many  cities  and  towns  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  also  allow  water  to  be 
transferred  to  farmers  to  save  their 
permanent  crops — trees  and  vines.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  suptrart 
this  measure  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  some  assistance 
to  the  areas  hard  hit  by  drought. 

O1130 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONDIT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  help  to  the  committee 
on  this  legislation.  I  know  he  attended 
the  initial  hearings  on  this  that  we  had 
in  the  committee  outlining  the  prob- 


lem fot  California,  and  I  appreciate  the 
effort  that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  fcONDIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mt-.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  pREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, \  rhen  it  rains,  it  pours.  There  are 
many  people  who  have  been  over  the 
last  several  hovu^  watching  this  tre- 
mendous storm  which  we  are  experi- 
encing on  the  west  coast. 

The  [fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
must  oecognize  that  this  is  not  an  over- 
night drought.  It  has  been  a  5-year- 
long  drought,  and  one  storm  does  not 
bring  i  ,n  end  to  this  crisis. 

We  ]  eed  to  remember,  as  I  said  dur- 
ing th( !  debate  on  the  rule,  some  people 
have  irgued  that  this  is  like  getting 
your  (ihristmas  bonus  without  having 
been  p  lid  all  year  long. 

I  wo  lid  like  to  commend  the  Interior 
Comm  ttee.  It  is  wonderful  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  agree  with  the 
gentle^nan  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler] o:  1  something. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  friend, 
the  g<  ntleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Han- 
sen], iirith  whom  I  regularly  agree  on 
issues,  for  pursuing  this  clearly  in  a  bi- 
partisi  ,n  way. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  to 
me  tha.t  we  need  to  look  at  a  wide 
range  of  long-term  alternatives.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  not  long  ago  did  a 
big  siwead  on  the  prospect  of  moving 
toward  desalinization.  We  all  have  wit- 
nessed the  plant  that  was  in  Jubayl  in 
Saudi  Arabia  that  was  utilized,  and  in 
fact  1  tombed  by  Saddam  Hussein's 
forces. 

Well  there  are  tremendous  energy 
costs  which  are  imposed  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  desalinization,  but  it  seems  to 
me  thbt  it  is  something  we  need  to 
look  a :  and  work  on. 

We  i  Iso  need  to  look  at  waste  water 
recycl  ng. 

We  )  .Iso  need  to  build  water  storage 
facilit  es  and  improve  the  conjimctive 
operat  ons  whereby  all  levels  are  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  this  crisis. 

So  1  Ir.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a 
balanced  approach.  It  is  good  that  we 
have  bipartisan  support  for  it,  and  I 
hope  ijhat  we  will  be  able  to  see  this 
rain  tl  lat  we  are  enjoying  now  play  an 
integr  il  role  in  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion ai  id  an  end  to  this  crisis. 

We  1  ave  got  to  remember  that  this  is 
not  sinply  a  California  issue,  as  my 
firiend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
said.  '  "he  entire  country  is  shouldered 
with  t  le  responsibility  of  paying  for  in- 
creased costs  for  winter  fruit  and  other 
nonimported  vegetables;  so  the  Califor- 
nia problem  is  clearly  a  nationwide 
probletn,  and  I  hope  this  brings  about  a 
soluti(  m. 

Mr.  FILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to   the  gen- 
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Mr.  PA>  ETTA.  The  exact  time  issues 
are  involved  when  it  comes  to  a 
drought,  ^yhen  it  rains,  we  forget  about 
droughts  and  we  forget  about  the  steps 
that  you  lave  to  take  on  a  continuing 
basis  if  y^u  are  concerned  about  deal- 
ing with  ijsues  of  resources. 

We  needj  to  focus  on  conservation  and 
conservation  needs  to  be  a  continuing 
policy,  and  hopefully  we  will  develop 
that  kind]  of  continuing  conservation 
effort  in  palifornia,  as  well  as  other 
States. 

Second,  I  we  have  got  to  continue  to 
focus  on  iieclamation,  on  recycling,  on 
desalinization,  the  development  of  al- 
ternative sources.  That  is  an  essential 
part  of  dealing  with  drought  problems. 

Third,  5r^u  develop  the  resources  you 
have,  usliig  good  management  and 
using  good  approaches  that  make  max- 
imum use  of  the  resources  that  we 
have. 

Those  are  the  steps  that  we  need  to 
take  when  it  comes  to  a  drought  on  a 
continuing  basis,  and  I  hope  in  adopt- 
ing the  legislation  today  that  we  make 
the  larger  commitment  that  we  are 
going  to  Ifocus  on  these  other  issue 
areas,  so  that  we  can  develop  a  more 
permanent  solution  to  the  continuing 
droughts  that  are  going  to  afflict  not 
only  California  but  the  rest  of  the 
country,  trhis  is  an  important  first 
step,  though,  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tlemen for^doing  this. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 

the  distinguished  gentle- 

m    Nevada    [Mrs.    Vucano- 


3ANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
chairman  for  jrielding  me 


minutes 

woman 

VICH]. 

Mrs. 
thank  thi 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  to- 
morrow tie  House  will  be  considering 
H.R.  1281,1  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  That  bill 
will  contain  the  funding  for  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  H.R.  355. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gen- 
tleman frtom  California  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  tie  manager  of  the  bill,  if  we 
could  eng4ge  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  MILiLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  VUpANOVICH.  I  would  just  like 
to  ask  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  and  the 
manager  6f  the  bill  if  the  moneys  that 
would  be  appropriated  in  H.R.  1281 
shall  be  used  to  fund  all  of  the  pro- 
grams autjiorized  in  H.R.  355,  including 
the  Precibitation  Management  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Program. 

Mr.  MIIiLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentlewoman  vrill  continue 
to  yield,  would  say  that  the  gentle- 
woman is  jorrect. 

I  would  agree  that  the  precipitation 
managemdnt  technology  would  be  eli- 
gible for  1  unds  made  available  by  H.R. 
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Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

I  would  like  to  carry  on  and  empha- 
size strong  support  for  section  206  of 
the  Reclamation  States  Drought  As- 
sistance Act.  This  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  conduct 
a  Precipitation  Management  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Program.  In  recent 
weeks,  my  home  State  of  Nevada  and 
our  neighbor,  California,  have  received 
much  attention  over  the  amount  of 
rain  and  snow  blanketing  the  region, 
but  we  must  not  be  fooled,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Nevada  and  California  are  still  in 
desperate  need  of  water  modification 
programs. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Desert  Re- 
search Institute  in  Nevada  has  been 
conducting  research  on  the  effects  of 
weather  modification  and  the  results 
are  very  encouraging,  but  we  must  be 
allowed  to  progress  to  the  next  step, 
developing  comprehensive  watershed 
plans  that  include  enough  sites  to  fully 
cover  each  watershed  during  a  storm. 
This  continued  research  is  imperative 
to  generate  the  water  that  is  so  grreatly 
needed  in  my  State. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Drought  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dooley]. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  355,  the  Rec- 
lamation States  Emergency  Drought 
Relief  Act  of  1991. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
ensure  that  Federal  water  projects  are 
as  responsive  as  possible  to  the  kind  of 
critical  drought  conditions  now  afflict- 
ing my  State  and  all  the  Western 
States.  The  bill  was  developed  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  Members  rep- 
resenting both  urban  and  agricultural 
areas,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  benefit  fish  and 
wildlife. 

I  commend  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Conmiittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lehman]  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  who  played  an  integral  role  in 
preparing  this  legislation. 

The  bill  provides  for  both  immediate 
and  long-term  responses  to  drought.  In 
the  near  term,  it  gives  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  temporary  authority  to 
participate  in  State  drought  response 
efforts,  such  as  water  banks;  to  help  ar- 
range purchases  of  water  between  will- 
ing sellers  and  willing  buyers;  to  use 
Federal  facilities  to  move  water  to 
non-Federal  users,  such  as  cities;  and 
to  drill  wells  and  undertake  other 
minor  construction  to  provide  water 
for  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and 
other  uses. 

For  the  long-term,  the  bill  requires 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  establish 
drought  contingency  plans  that  can  be 
implemented  in  a  timely  manner  in  fu- 
ture droughts  so  that  we  will  not  have 
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to  rush  to  enact  this  time  of  legislation 
every  time  there  is  an  emergency. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a 
rather  modest  response  to  the  type  of 
emergency  situation  we  are  facing  in 
California.  The  family  farms  and  small 
conununities  in  my  district  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  more  direct  assistance'. 
Because  of  the  drought  and  a  devasting 
crop  freeze  in  December,  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  farm  workers  are  as 
high  as  50  percent  in  my  district.  Fami- 
lies are  losing  their  homes;  children 
are  going  hungrry.  We  need  much  more 
help  than  this  bill  can  provide.  This 
legislation  does  not  provide  any  pay- 
ments or  funding  to  farmers  and  farm 
workers  hit  by  the  drought.  The  $42 
million  in  spending  authorized  by  the 
bill  is  aimed  almost  exclusively  at 
measures  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife 
resources.  So  far,  that  is  about  $42  mil- 
lion more  than  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  provided  for  the  human 
beings  who  are  suffering  because  of  the 
drought  and  freeze  in  California.  I  hoi)e 
we  rectify  that  situation  in  the  near 
future  and  show  ourselves  to  be  as 
compassionate  toward  people  as  we  are 
toward  fish  and  ducks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
355. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Packard]. 

O  1140 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  355.  the  Emergency 
Drought  Relief  Act.  As  the  Representa- 
tive of  California's  drought-stricken 
43d  District.  I  welcome  the  measures 
imdertaken  in  this  bill  to  offer  some 
sorely  needed  relief.  Although  recent 
rains  and  snowstorms  have  brought 
much  needed  relief  to  the  region,  water 
supplies  are  still  far  below  normal. 
Residents  of  my  district  are  facing 
their  fifth  continuous  year  of  drought 
conditions.  Statewide  mandatory  water 
conservation  has  cut  water  supplies  to 
my  district  as  much  as  50  percent.  I 
commend  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  for  recognizing  the  urgency 
of  this  issue  and  getting  this  legisla- 
tion through  so  quickly. 

Although  I  welcome  the  relief  this 
legislation  offers,  we  must  look  to  the 
future  and  act  now  to  ensure  adequate 
water  supplies  for  our  children.  We 
cannot  solve  today's  problems  at  the 
expense  of  future  generations.  That  is 
why  I  have  actively  worked  for  solu- 
tions that  address  California's  future 
water  supplies. 

Every  day,  enormous  amounts  of 
used  water  is  returned  to  the  ocean, 
bypassing  countless  potential  users  on 
it's  journey  downstream.  This  water 
can  be  treated  and  used  again  by  indus- 
try and  agricultural  users.  Increasing 
our  use  of  reclaimed  water  could  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  and  viable  element  of 
California's  future  water  supplies.  I 
will     shortly    reintroduce    legislation 


that  will  study  the  feasibility  of  a  re- 
claimed water  use  system  in  southern 
California. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Members  in- 
volved in  drafting  the  Emergency 
Drought  Relief  Act  and  urge  all  of  us 
to  extend  our  vision  and  look  to  the  fu- 
ture as  we  consider  legislation  that  af- 
fects our  future  water  supplies. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  LaRocco]. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  chairman 
in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of 
questions  I  would  like  to  address  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  These 
questions  are  based  on  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  attorney  general  and 
director  of  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Water  Resources. 

Our  first  concern  is  with  section 
101(b)  that  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
assist  willing  buyers  in  the  purchase  of 
water.  Is  it  your  understanding  that 
this  section  does  not  imply  some  great- 
er role  for  the  Secretary  in  water  mar- 
keting than  presently  exists? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  his  interpreta- 
tion is  correct.  This  section  is  very 
limited.  It  does  not  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  any  additional  authority 
beyond  that  which  he  presently  has. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  We  are  also  concerned 
that  section  101(d)  might  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  set  up  a  Federal  water 
bank  over  the  objections  of  a  State. 
Does  this  section  authorize  a  Federal 
water  bank? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  This  sec- 
tion does  not  explicitly  authorize  a 
Federal  water  bank.  It  does  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  participate  in  a  State 
water  bank.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  must  undertake  its  activi- 
ties in  compliance  with  State  water 
laws. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Section  102(d)  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  may  make 
water  from  Federal  reclamation 
projects  available  on  a  nonreimburs- 
able basis  for  the  purposes  of  protect- 
ing or  restoring  fish  and  wildlife.  This 
section  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  stor- 
age of  nonproject  water  for  these  pur- 
poses and  authorizes  the  use  of  water 
outside  project  boundaries.  While  the 
goal  of  providing  relief  to  fish  and 
wildlife  is  laudable,  this  section  is  in- 
consistent with  Idaho's  State  water 
law.  Storage  of  additional  nonproject 
water  is  inconsistent  with  project 
water  rights;  could  affect  other  down- 
stream water  rights:  and  could  create 
significant  problems  for  fish  and  wild- 
life in  other  portions  of  the  river.  Use 
of  water  outside  the  project  boundaries 
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would  require  a  change  in  the  place  of 
use  of  the  project  water  right  in  most 
Western  States  absent  some  special 
provision  such  as  a  State  water  bank. 
Do  we  have  assurance  that  this  section 
does  not  supersede  Idaho's  State  water 
laws? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman's understanding  is  correct.  This 
section  does  not  supersede  Idaho  State 
water  laws. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  clarifications. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LACOMARSmO]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  355,  a 
bill  which  will  provide  emergency 
drought  relief  to  California  and  other 
drought-impacted  States  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  action  authorized  In 
this  bill  is  critical  to  Santa  Barbara 
and  Ventura  Counties,  which  have  been 
impacted  about  as  severely  as  any  re- 
gion of  the  country.  We  have  been  on  a 
water  rationing  program  for  over  a 
year.  The  current  rationing  program  is 
designed  to  achieve  a  43  percent  reduc- 
tion below  predrought  usage  levels. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  sec- 
tions in  this  bill  which  will  and  my 
constituents  and  others  impacted  by 
this  drought  which  has  now  lasted  for  5 
years.  Such  activities  as  authorizing 
Federal  participation  in  water  bank- 
ing, authorizing  minor  construction 
projects  to  get  the  limited  water  sup- 
ply to  where  it  Is  needed  most,  facili- 
tating conveyance  of  water  between 
willing  sellers  and  buyers,  and  partici- 
pation in  long  term  drought  response 
contingency  planning  will  all  prove 
beneficial.  I  am  also  pleased  that  this 
bill  includes  provisions  to  provide  for 
protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  values. 

It  is  important  that  Members  recog- 
nize the  bill  provides  for  both  short- 
term  emergency  actions  and  implemen- 
tation of  appropriate  permanent  solu- 
tions. One  such  permanent  fix  is  the 
amendment  to  the  Warren  Act  provided 
for  in  section  306  of  the  bill.  This  sec- 
tion would  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  its  reclamation  facilities 
to  transport  and  store.  non-Federal 
water  used  for  other  than  irrigation 
purposes. 

Use  of  Federal  reclamation  facilities 
for  transport  and  storage  of  non-Fed- 
eral irrigation  water  has  been  author- 
ized for  60  years.  Such  use  was  author- 
ized because  it  was  recognized  that 
Federal  facilities  often  had  excess  ca- 
pacity, and  in  order  to  avoid  the  costs 
and  environmental  impacts  of  con- 
structing duplicative  systems.  This 
same  logic  applies  to  use  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities for  nonirrigation  water.  The 
city  of  Santa  Barbara,  for  example, 
proposes  to  use  Lake  Cachuma  and 
Lake  Casitas,  among  other  Federal  fa- 
cilities, to  store  and  transfer  water. 
For  these  reasons.  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  authorized  such  ac- 


tivity list  session.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  tie  authors  of  this  bill  have 
agreed  ;o  include  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  in  1  heir  overall  efforts  on  drought 
relief. 

I  wou  d  like  to  recogmize  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  I  [ILLER  for  taking  action  on  this 
bill  in  an  expeditious  and  bi-partisan 
manner  I  would  also  like  to  thank  my 
coUeagi  le.  Mr.  Hansen,  who  has  as- 
sisted ne  with  ensuring  that  these 
critical  amendments  to  the  Warren  Act 
are  inc<  riwrated  in  this  bill. 

I  am  pleased  also  by  the  inclusion  in 
the  repi  irt  of  language  relating  to  cloud 
seeding 

I  urg!  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  ing  H.R.  355. 

Mr.  \  ILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Calif  on  lia  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  I  ELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gen  tleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  chairman  in  a  colloquy. 

The  c  Ity  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
is  in  1  he  midst  of  a  drought  crisis 
which  i  s  the  worst  in  recorded  history. 

San  i'rancisco  serves  four  counties' 
water  i  leeds  and  some  2V2  million  cus- 
tomers However,  the  water  supply  sit- 
uation in  San  Francisco  is  in  a  very 
precaripus  situation;  one  which  could 
mean  jiisaster  to  the  city,  its  cus- 
tomers and  the  State. 

Mr.  B  [ILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield, 
will  she  please  explain  the  steps  San 
Francii  co  has  taken  to  address  its  seri- 
ous coi  cems  about  the  drought? 

Ms.  I'EILOSI.  To  put  the  situation  in 
contex .,  this  is  the  fifth  year  of 
drough :.  and  water  conditions  are 
equival  ent  to  the  previous  drought  cri- 
sis of  1 177. 

The  city's  total  system  storage  is 
lower  han  in  the  spring  of  1978,  the 
worst  I  ecorded  year  in  history. 

In  response  to  this  dire  water  emer- 
gency, the  city  has  taken  more  strin- 
gent a<  tion  than  any  other  large  urban 
water  i  upplier  in  California.  San  Fran- 
cisco h  is  already  curtailed  water  deliv- 
eries b  M5  percent  and  has  imposed  se- 
vere pfnalties  and  drastic  restrictions 
on  its  customers. 

Hetc|i  Hetchy  Rerservoir,  the  major 
of  supply  to  the  city  will  be  re- 
to  reduce  its  deliveries  to  the 
San  Fijancisco  Bay  Area  by  as  much  as 
50  percpnt.  Even  to  stay  at  the  current 
mandatory     rationing     levels, 
letchy  must  receive  150,000  acre- 
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feet  of  runoff  this  spring.  However,  it  is 
likely  ;hat  much  less  water  will  be  pro- 
vided l^om  runoff.  Thus,  there  is  a  defi- 
cit of  Approximately  100,000  acre-feet. 

Is  it  /our  understanding  that  the  leg- 
islatioi  before  us  could  allow  the  Bu- 
reau or  Reclamation  to  assist  in  alle- 
viatini  this  type  of  situation? 


MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
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Ms.  PELC  SI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califo  mia. 

Mr.  MILI  .ER  of  California.  The  city 
provides  witer  to  certain  customers 
that  are  al^o  supplied  by  the  Bureau.  If 
the  Bureau  could  provide  additional 
water  supily  to  these  common  cus- 
tomers, it  would  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  San  Francisco  and  other  munic- 
ipal suppl  ers  having  common  cus- 
tomers with  the  Bureau,  and,  there- 
fore, would  be  eligible. 

Ms.  PEL)SI.  I  understand  that  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
would  mak  i  financial  arrangements  for 
offset,  to  \te  worked  out  between  the 
municipal  supplier  and  the  common 
customer  \rith  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bureau,  if  fhls  were  the  case. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Would  the 
water  mad«  available  through  the  Gov- 
ernor of  C|ilifornia's  emergency  water 
bank  arrajigements  provide  adequate 
supply  to  tne  city? 

Ms.  PELDSI.  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  evenjwith  the  State  emergency 
water  banc  supply,  there  will  not  be 
adequate  water  to  reduce  the  city  of 
San  Francisco's  curtailment  from  its 
present  45  percent  level  to  the  25-per- 
cent level- -the  level  deemed  to  be  the 
catalyst  to  emergency  action  con- 
ceived in  the  Governor's  water  bank 
proposal  and  in  other  proposals. 

Even  wit  ti  the  emergency  water  bank 
quantities,  San  Francisco  would  still 
be  require(  to  curtail  its  customers  by 
more  than  35  percent. 

Mr.  MIL]  jER  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman would  continue  to  yield.  I 
want  to  say  that  this  is  correct,  and  I 
would  ask,  are  there  any  other  sugges- 
tions that  you  wish  to  make  regarding 
the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation? 

Ms.  PEjOSI.  Yes.  I  would  rec- 
ommend tiat  the  Bureau  should  take 
steps  to  eiise  the  administrative  and 
other  burdens  on  water  transfers  in 
these  time  i  of  extreme  crisis.  Creative 
and  responsive  solutions  are  particu- 
larly important  where  municipalities 
stand  to  si  iffer  enormous  financial  loss 
and  when!  the  potential  threat  to 
health  and  safety  is  great. 

Mr.  MIlIlER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi].    J 

Ms.  PEioSI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  time  and  for  his  excel- 
lent work]  in  bringing  to  the  floor  a 
drought  aissistance  bill  to  provide  re- 
lief from  tiie  severe  drought  conditions 
in  California  and  other  parts  of  the 
West. 

D  1150 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  TJiOMAS]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  full  conrmiittee. 
the  gentliman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hansen]  for  the  expeditious  way 
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in  which  they  have  moved  this  legisla- 
tion. Oftentimes  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion gets  bogged  down  in  narrow  par- 
tisan bickering,  and  I  have  to  com- 
pliment, as  well,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Leh- 
man], and  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes], 
for  putting  together,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
a  package  which  responds  to  inmie- 
diate  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  difficulty  I 
have  is  that  we  have  not  addressed 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  fun- 
damental underlying  problems  with 
water,  and  that  is  that  this  obviously 
is  a  piece  of  Federal  legislation.  At  the 
Federal  level  we  have  a  significant 
number  of  jurisdictions  controlling 
various  aspects  of  water.  It  is  all  the 
same  water,  but,  depending  on  how  it  is 
used,  or  where  it  is  placed,  or  where  it 
was  historically,  we  have  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  having  something  to  say 
about  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  introduce  the 
Federal-State  relationship,  we  have 
even  a  greater  complication,  and  then 
we  have  got  local  municipalities  as 
well.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  got 
to  elevate  our  conceptual  approach  to 
this  and  begin  to  talk  about  not  just 
intrastate  or  State-Federal,  but  inter- 
state and  indeed  international  long- 
term  movement  of  water.  At  a  time 
when  we  move  our  fossil  fuels  inter- 
nationally, at  a  time  when  inter- 
national conmierce  is  the  way  in  which 
we  survive,  we  still  look  at,  for  exam- 
ple, the  California  water  project  as  the 
in-State  significant  movement  of 
water. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  interstate  and  international  ex- 
amples to  handle  situations  such  as 
this  drought.  It  is  way  beyond  the  pe- 
riod when  apparently,  as  they  do  on  the 
Beltway  around  Washington,  the  rule 
is,  "Leave  it  where  it's  hit."  We  cannot 
deal  with  water  in  terms  of,  "Leave  it 
where  it  fell."  We  have  to  talk  about  a 
new  conceptual  approach,  integrating 
State,  Federal  and,  in  fact,  as  I  said, 
international. 

For  example,  in  my  district  we  have 
the  California  water  project.  The 
amount  they  are  going  to  deliver  this 
year  has  been  designated  as  zero.  We 
have  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Their 
amount  is  25  percent.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  says  25  percent.  In  an 
area  which  exports  70  percent  of  the 
crops  produced,  which  is  a  significant 
producer  of  international  currency, 
which  puts  a  major  dent  in  the  balance 
of  payments,  the  State  project  is  zero. 
The  Federal  project  is  25  percent.  We 
are  not  talking  about  crops  that  are  in 
surplus.  We  are  talking  crops  that  are 
in  demand,  not  just  across  the  Nation, 
but  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  modest  proposal  should  pass  and 
pass  inmiediately  but  that  we  should 
set  down  then  to  begin  to  conceptualize 


the  movement  of  water  for  the  21st 
century,  not  just  for  people,  not  just 
for  fish,  not  just  for  economic  reasons, 
but  for  the  reason  that  we  look  at  all 
of  the  other  economic  and  interrelated 
aspects  of  man.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, it  is  essential  for  our  way  of  life, 
and  we  should  not  be  so  provincial 
about  the  question  of  water,  but  I  do 
want  to  end  by  commending  those  who 
moved  this  to  tlse  floor  as  rapidly  as 
they  have.  It  is  a  modest  answer  to  a 
problem  that  needs  far  more  thinking, 
interfederal,  interstate.  Federal,  intra- 
state and,  in  fact,  underscoring  inter- 
nationally. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  a  brief  colloquy  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  the  intent  of  language 
contained  in  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  sissist  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
am  sure  many  Members  of  the  House 
share  my  concern  over  increasing  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  the  need  to  ensure  we 
focus  our  limited  Federal  resources  on 
high  priority  needs.  This  bill  author- 
izes S12  million  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 
the  design  and  partial  construction  of  a 
water  temperature  control  project  at 
the  Shasta  Dam  on  the  Sacramento 
River.  While  I  agree  with  the  goal  of 
protecting  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  funding  of  this 
project. 

Section  304  on  page  18  of  the  commit- 
tee report  for  this  bill  says  in  part: 

The  committee  Intends  that  the  S12  million 
authorized  In  H.R.  355  be  reimbursable  in  ac- 
cordance with  reclamation  law. 

My  understanding  of  this  language  is 
that  since  the  Shasta  Dam  is  part  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project  in  Califor- 
nia, users  of  its  water  and  power  would 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  $12  million  authorized  by  H.R.  355 
in  accordance  with  reclamation  law. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  of 
the  committee's  intent? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  committee  does 
not  intend  the  Federal  taxpayer  to  pay 
the  design  and  partial  construction 
cost  of  the  temperature  control  project 
authorized  by  H.R.  355  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  The  committee  indeed  expects  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  fully  reim- 
bursed for  these  funds  in  accordance 
with  reclamation  law. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Section  304  of  the  com- 
mittee report  continues: 

The  committee  notes,  however,  that  le^s- 
laUon  is  pending  in  Congress  (H.R.  1306)  that 
would,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form,  allow 


future  expenditures  for  the  temperature  con- 
trol device  to  be  cost-shared  among  water 
and  power  consumers  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  understand  this  language  to  mean 
the  remaining  construction  cost  of  the 
Shasta  Dam  project,  which  I  under- 
stand is  estimated  to  be  $48  million, 
will  be  funded  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  users  of  the  water  and 
power.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing of  the  report's  language? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct  in  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Shasta  Dam  project  would 
be  authorized  by  H.R.  1306  now  pending 
before  the  committee.  However,  under 
H.R.  1306  as  proposed,  75  percent  of  the 
costs  of  fish  and  wildlife  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  bill,  including  the  re- 
maining construction  costs  of  the 
Shasta  Dam  project,  would  be  borne  by 
the  water  and  power  users  as  well  as 
the  States.  The  Federal  Government 
would  fund  the  remaining  25  percent. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Passage  today  of  H.R. 
335  would  be  the  first  step  in  construct- 
ing the  Shasta  project.  While  comple- 
tion of  the  project  would  require  addi- 
tional authorization,  our  action  today 
most  likely  guarantees  the  entire 
project  will  ultimately  be  built.  I  want 
to  ensure  we  are  aware  that  today's  ac- 
tion likely  commits  us  to  additional 
expenditures  tomorrow.  The  initial  $12 
million  we  may  authorize  today  would 
ultimately  be  reimbursed,  but  under 
H.R.  1306,  25  percent  (or  $12  million)  of 
the  completion  cost  would  be  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  not  be  re- 
imbursable. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Personally.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  cost  allocation  for- 
mula and  the  25-percent  Federal  share, 
but  I  agree  this  is  an  issue  for  a  later 
date,  when  a  different  bill,  H.R.  1306,  is 
considered. 

D  1200 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  three  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
first  how  important  this  bill  is  and  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Leh- 
man], as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Condit]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dooley], 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  own 
home  county  of  Marin,  where  people 
are  now  using  50  gallons  of  water  per 
day.  it  is  just  an  incredible  sacrifice 
that  people  are  making.  I  am  so 
pleased  that  we  are  beginning  to  look 
at  getting  prepared  for  these  kinds  of 
droughts. 

My  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pelosi]  has  pointed  out 
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the  problems,  and  I  associate  myself 
with  her  remarks  and  with  the  remarks 
of  all  my  other  coUeaerues  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  CONYERS], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman firom  California  [Mr  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  participate  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  California,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  this  emergency  legrislation 
required  expedited  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  House.  Nevertheless,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CONYERS],  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
section  104(c)  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vides that  actions  taken  thereunder 
are  not  subject  to  the  Federal  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act,  should  have  re- 
sulted in  a  referral  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  that  act.  Chairman 
Miller  has  agreed  to  acknowledge  in 
this  colloquy  that  the  Conmiittee  on 
Government  Operations  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  exemption  from  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, I  will  not  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLE:r  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  I 
will  say  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  is  correct.  The  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  does  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman trom  California  also  has  agreed 
that  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference 
with  the  Senate,  he  will  drop  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  exemption 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentlewoman  will  continue 
to  yield,  the  gentlewoman  firom  Cali- 
fornia is  correct;  however,  I  have 
agreed  to  her  request  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  contains  procedures  designed 
to  address  emergency  circumstances 
such  as  those  which  this  legislation  is 
intended  to  address.  Specifically,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  authorized  to  waive  the 
normal  collection  of  information  re- 
quirements upon  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  where  adher- 
ing to  the  normal  requirements  could 
cause  public  harm. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  on 
behalf  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  let  me 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  correct.  The  Director  of  OMB  has  the 
discretionary  authority  to  wfuve  the 
normal  procedures  of  the  act  when  to 
do  otherwise  could  cause  public  harm.  I 
would  fully  expect  that  the  cir- 
cumstances  in   California  which   this 


emergency  bill  addresses  raise  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  circumstances  in 
which  the  Director  ought  to  waive  such 
procedures. 

Mr.  M^CANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  tfiis  bill  which  will  provide  sfwrt 
and  k>rid  term  help  to  reclamation  States  in 
times  oflserious  drought.  The  authorizing  larv 
guage  iri  this  bill  directs  the  use  of  the  $30 
million  provided  in  H.R.  1281,  the  Dire  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  that 
the  Hou$e  of  Representatives  is  scheduled  to 
vote  upon  today. 

This  bill  essentially  allows  ihe  Secretary  of 
Interior  tt  construct  facilities,  drill  wells,  trans- 
fer wateii  participate  in  State  water  banks  and 
generally  provide  technical  assistance  for 
States  eiperiencing  drought.  It  also  directs  the 
Bureau  9f  Reclamation  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  drought  and  to  provide  loriger  term  drought 
contingency  plans.  These  measures  are  de- 
sired by  the  State  of  California  which  has  his- 
torically iworked  closely  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclarnabon. 

Despiv  ttie  recent  rainfalls  in  California,  the 
drought  Continues  to  plague  our  state.  Ration- 
ing me^ures  on  the  part  of  the  State  and 
Federal  povemment  are  affecting  Califomians 
to  varyir^  degrees  across  the  State.  Some  of 
the  citrui  farmers  in  my  district  may  have  their 
water  ctft  t>y  90  percent  At  tfiat  rate,  tfiey 
can't  ev«n  keep  tfie  trees  alive,  let  alone  raise 
any  icind  of  a  crop.  In  Orange  Cove,  CA,  resi- 
dents h^e  t)een  advised  to  use  no  more  than 
10  gallons  a  day.  That  amount  is  one-tenth  of 
an  aveiage  American's  normal  water  con- 
sumptiot  I.  It  is  obvious  that  this  drought  is  not 
going  t(  go  away  overnigtit.  It  has  been  5 
years  iri  the  making — I  can  only  pray  that  It 
will  end  tnuch  sooner  than  ttiat 

The  rDeasures  in  this  tMll  will  not  help  to 
solve  the  immediate  problems  of  our  drought 
victims,  tfiey  will  also  go  far  to  prevent  such  a 
serious  situation  from  occurring  in  tfie  future. 
By  directing  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
study  ways  to  conserve,  increase  and  make 
use  of  F^ederal  reclamation  water,  arxl  prepare 
technic^  assistance  for  contingency  plans 
across  the  country,  future  dry  spells  can  be 
prepare  I  for  and  avoided. 

Becaise  Riverside  County  Is  predominantly 
desert,  I  fiave  been  working  on  water  con- 
servator) measures  for  many  years.  I  fiave  irv 
troduced  legislation  thai  will  authorize  a 
project  aimed  at  reducing  ttie  salinity  of  the 
Satton  Sea.  After  txines  are  removed  from  tf>e 
saline  water  of  the  sea,  they  are  used  to  gerv 
erate  electricity.  Techrx)logy  such  as  this  can 
be  used  eiround  ttie  world  to  aid  in  desaUniza- 
tion  procedures.  In  another  part  of  my  district 
I  am  working  ckssely  with  kx:al  officials  to  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  project  which  will  re- 
claim vnastewater  and  reuse  txackish  return 
flows  and  effluents  to  conserve  and  extend 
local  water  supplies.  This  procedure  of  recy- 
cling water  as  a  secondary  supply  can  free-up 
the  sc^ce  primary  supplies  of  water  in  the 
area.  An  additk>nal  water  conservatkm  meas- 
ure is  taking  place  aking  the  AH-American 
Canal.  Last  week  I  witnessed  this  amazing 
technology  whk:h  lines  ttie  canal  with  plastk; 
and  concrete.  Once  completed,  the  lining  of 
this  canal  can  conserve  100,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually. 
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lER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
Id  back  the  balance  of  my 


yield 


As  you  can  see  Mr.  Cfiairman,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  conserve  the  precious  resource  of 
water  in  Soutfiem  California  in  many  different 
ways.  The  provisions  in  H.R.  355  will  only  im- 
prove our  ability  to  achieve  this  goal,  and  I  erv 
courage  Merilbers  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  thfit  he  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MILI 
man,  I  yie 
time. 

Mr.  HANfeEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  cdnunittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a]  substitute  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  piinted  in  the  reported  bill, 
shall  be  qonsidered  by  titles  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  I  each  title  is  considered  as 
read.  | 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacU  d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SBORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  ti\ay  be  cited  as  the  "Reclamation 
States  Emergi  mcy  Drought  Relief  Act  of  1991". 

Mr.  MIL]  .>ER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  remainder  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
open  to  an:  endment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California' 

There  wa  s  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  follows: 

SBC.  2.  DEFDi  tTIOlfS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  tern  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interic  r. 

(2)  The  ttrm  "Federal  Reclamation  laws" 
means  the  At  t  of  June  17. 1902  (32  Stat.  398)  and 
Acts  suppletnentary  thereto  and  amendatory 
thereof. 

(3)  The  tem  "Federal  Reclamation  project" 
means  any  p  reject  constructed  or  funded  under 
Federal  Rectamation  law.  Such  term  includes 
projects  hav^g  approved  loans  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  1044). 

TITLE  I— TEMPORARY  DROUGHT 
PROGRAM 

SEC.  101.  ASSISTANCE  DURING  DROVGBT;  WATER 
niRCHASBS. 

(a)  CoNSTTiuCTiON,  Management,  and  Con- 
servation.-^Consistent  toith  existing  contrac- 
tual arrang^nents  and  State  law,  and  unthout 
further  authorization .  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  unciertake  construction,  management, 
and  conservation  activities  that  will  mitigate,  or 
can  be  expeqted  to  have  an  effect  in  mitigating, 
losses  and  damages  resulting  from  drought  con- 
ditions. Anu  construction  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  limited  to  temporary  facilities  designed 
to  mitigate  losses  and  damages  from  drought 
conditions  a  id  shall  be  completed  no  later  than 
one  year  aft  tr  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
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except  that  wells  drilled  to  mitigate  losses  and 
damages  from  drought  conditions  may  be  perma- 
nent facilities. 

(b)  ASSISTANCE  TO  WILLING  BUYERS  AND  SELL- 
ERS.—In  order  to  minimize  losses  and  damages 
resulting  from  drought  conditions,  the  Secretary 
may  assist  iDiUing  buyers  in  their  purchase  of 
available  water  supplies  from  willing  sellers. 

(c)  Water  Purchases  by  Bureau.— In  order 
to  minimize  losses  and  damages  resulting  from 
drought  conditions,  the  Secretary  may  purchase 
toater  from  uniting  sellers,  including  water  made 
available  by  Federal  Reclamation  project  con- 
tractors through  conservation  or  other  means 
through  which  the  seller  has  reduced  the  con- 
sumption of  xeater.  The  Secretary  shall  deliver 
such  water  pursuant  to  temporary  contracts 
under  section  102. 

<d)  Water  Banks.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  participate  in  water  banks  established  by 
a  State  in  an  affected  drought  area,  to  respond 
to  a  drought. 

SEC   lOS.  AVAILABajTY  OP  WATER  ON  A  TBM- 
PORAKY  BASIS. 

(a)  General  authority.— In  order  to  mitigate 
losses  and  damages  resulting  from  drought  con- 
ditions, the  Secretary  may  make  availcUjle,  by 
temporary  contract,  project  and  non-project 
water,  and  the  use  of  facilities  at  Federal  Rec- 
lamation projects  for  the  storage  or  conveyance 
of  project  or  non-project  water,  for  use  both 
within  and  outside  an  authorized  project  service 
area. 

(b)  Special  Provisions  Applicable  to  Tem- 
porary Water  Supplies  Provided  Under  This 
Section— 

(1)  Temporary  supplies.— Each  temporary 
contract  for  the  supply  of  water  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  terminate  no  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  the  termination  of  the  temporary 
drought  program  described  in  section  105, 
whichever  comes  first. 

(2)  Ownership  and  acreage  limitations.— 
Lands  not  subject  to  Reclamation  law  that  re- 
ceive temporary  irrigation  water  supplies  under 
temporary  contracts  under  this  section  shall  not 
become  subject  to  the  ownership  and  acreage 
limitations  or  pricing  provisions  of  Federal  Rec- 
lamation law  because  of  the  delivery  of  such 
temporary  water  supplies.  Lands  that  are  sub- 
ject to  the  ownership  and  acreage  limitations  of 
Federal  Reclamation  law  shall  not  be  exempted 
from  those  limitations  because  of  the  delivery  of 
such  temporary  water  supplies. 

(3)  Treatment  under  reclamation  reform 
ACT  OF  19I2.—NO  temporary  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  "contract"  as  that  term  is  used  in 
sections  203(a)  and  220  of  the  Reclamation  Re- 
form Act  ofl9S2  (Public  Law  97-293). 

(4)  Amendments  of  existing  contracts.— 
Any  amendment  to  an  existing  contract  to  allow 
a  contractor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  a  temporary  arrtendment  only, 
not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  or  the  termination  of  the  tem- 
porary drought  program  described  in  section 
105,  whichever  comes  first.  No  such  amendment 
shall  be  considered  a  new  and  supplemental 
benefit  for  purposes  of  the  Reclamation  Reform 
Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-293). 

(c)  Contract  Price.— The  price  for  water  de- 
livered under  a  temporary  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  at 
least  sufficient  to  recover  all  Federal  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  and  administrative  costs, 
and  an  appropriate  share  of  capital  costs,  in- 
cluding interest  on  project  irrigation  arut  munic- 
ipal arui  industrial  uxiter,  except  that,  for 
project  water  delivered  to  nonproject  land- 
holdings  in  excess  of  960  acres,  the  price  shall  be 
full  cost  (as  defined  in  subsection  202(3)  of  Pub- 
tic  Law  97-293,  96  Stat.  1263;  41  U.S.C.  390bb); 


Provided,  That  the  interest  rate  used  for  com- 
puting interest  during  construction  and  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital  costs  shall 
be  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  based  on  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  of 
one  year  occurring  during  the  last  month  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  dau  of  execution  of 
the  temporary  contract. 

(d)  Fish  and  Wildlife.— The  Secretary  may 
make  u>ater  from  Federal  Reclamation  projects 
and  nonproject  water  available  on  a 
nonreinU)ursable  basis  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting or  restoring  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
including  mitigation  losses,  that  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  drought  conditions.  The  Secretary  may 
store  and  convey  project  and  non-project  water 
for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes,  and  may  provide 
conveyance  of  any  such  water  for  both  State 
and  Federal  wildlife  refuges  and  for  habitat 
held  in  private  ownership.  The  Secretary  may 
make  available  water  for  these  purposes  outside 
the  authorized  project  service  area.  Use  of  the 
Federal  storage  and  conveyance  facilities  for 
these  purposes  shall  be  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis. 

(e)  Nonproject  Water.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  store  and  coni^ey  nonproject  water 
utilizing  Federal  Reclamation  project  facilities 
for  use  outside  and  inside  the  authorized  project 
service  area  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  agricultural  uses.  Except 
in  the  case  of  water  supplied  for  fish  and  wild- 
life, which  shall  be  nonreimbursable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  charge  the  recipients  of  such  water 
for  such  use  of  Federal  Reclamation  project  fa- 
cilities at  a  rate  established  pursuant  to  section 
102(c)  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  iOS.  SALT  WATER  INTRVStON. 

As  necessary  to  protect  and  improve  water 
quality  and  to  protect  fishery  resources  in  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta,  California,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  construct  such  tem- 
porary barriers,  and  to  take  other  cooperative 
actions  unth  the  State  of  California,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  salt  water  intrusion  in  the 
Delta. 

SBC.  104.  BXBttmOHS  AND  PRIORITIBS. 

(a)  National  Environmental  Policy  act.— 
Actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  title  are  in  re- 
sponse to  emergency  conditions  arui  shall  not  be 
treated  as  major  Federal  actions  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environment 
for  purposes  of  the  National  Environtnental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969. 

(b)  Environmental  Report.— Concurrent 
with  implementation  of  drought-related  activi- 
ties or  projects  authorized  pursuant  to  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  assess  and  evaluate  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  such  activities  and 
projects  and  take  into  consideration  any  adverse 
effect  an  action  or  actions  proposed  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  have  on  existing  law- 
ful uses  of  water  and  on  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources or  other  instream  beneficial  uses.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  Congress  with  an  in- 
terim assessment  of  the  environmental  impacts 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
Congress  with  a  final  report  on  such  impacts  at 
the  coriclusion  of  the  temporary  drought  pro- 
gram. The  final  report  shall  include  the  Sec- 
retary's recommendations  for  avoiding  or  miti- 
gating any  adverse  environmental  impacts  in  re- 
sponse to  future  droughts. 

(c)  Federal  Paperwork  Reduction  act.— 
Actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  title  are  in  re- 
spond to  the  temporary  drought  program  and 
shall  be  undertaken  without  undue  delay  and 
therefore  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments or  conditions  of  sections  3504  and  3507  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code. 
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SBC   106.  APPUCABLS  ffBWOD  OP  TKWORAMY 
DBOVGBT  PtUXaiAM. 

The  programs  and  authorities  established 
under  this  title  shall  become  operative  in  any 
Reclamation  State  only  after  the  Governor  or 
Governors  of  the  affected  StaU  or  States  has 
made  a  request  for  temporary  drought  assistance 
and  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  such  as- 
sistance is  merited.  The  temporary  drought  au- 
thorities authorized  by  this  title  shall  expire  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the 
affected  State  or  States,  that  such  authorities 
are  no  longer  required. 

TITLE  n^ERMANEST  DROUGHT 

AVTHOBm 

SBC.  Ml.  mENTIFICAnON  OP  OPPOKrVNITtSS 

POB  WATER  SUPPLY  CONSMKVATfON, 

AVGHENTATION  AND  VSE. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  studies 
to  identify  opportunities  to  conserve,  augment, 
and  make  use  of  water  supplies  available  to 
Federal  Reclamation  projects  and  Indian  water 
resource  developments  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  and  better  respond  to  drought  conditions. 
SEC  tot.  DROVGBT  CONTIN<XNCr  PLANS. 

The  Secretary,  acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Reclamation  laws,  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  consultation 
with  other  appropriate  Federal  and  Slate  offi- 
cials, Indian  tribes,  public,  private,  and  local 
entities,  is  authorized  to  prepare  cooperative 
drought  contingency  plans  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  "contingency  plans")  for  the 
prevention  or  mitigation  of  adverse  effects  of 
drought  conditions. 

SBC.  tOa.  PLAN  BLBMENTS. 

(a)  Plan  Provisions.— Elements  of  the  con- 
tingency plans  prepared  pursuant  to  section  202 
may  include  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(1)  One  or  more  water  banks  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary and  project  and  nonproject  water  users 
may  buy,  sell,  and  store  water  consistent  with 
State  law,  including  participation  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  water  banks  established  by  the  State. 

(2)  Appropriate  water  coriservation  actions. 

(3)  Water  transfers  to  serve  users  inside  or 
outside  authorized  Federal  Reclamation  project 
service  areas  for  such  purposes  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  and  which  are  consistent 
with  Federal  and  State  law. 

(4)  Use  of  Federal  Reclamation  project  facili- 
ties to  store  and  convey  nonproject  water  for 
municipal  and  industrial,  fish  and  wildlife,  or 
other  uses  both  inside  and  outside  an  author- 
ized Federal  Reclamation  project  service  area. 

(5)  Use  of  water  from  dead  or  iruictive  res- 
ervoir storage  or  increased  use  of  ground  water 
resources  for  temporary  water  supplies. 

(6)  Temporary  and  permanent  water  supplies 
for  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

(7)  Minor  structural  actions. 

(b)  FEDERAL  Reclamation  Projects.— Each 
contingency  plan  shall  identify  the  following 
two  types  of  plan  elements  related  to  Federal 
Reclamation  projects: 

(1)  those  plan  elements  which  pertain  exctu- 
sively  to  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Federal  Reclamation 
law  and  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  for  a  specific  Federal  Reclamation 
project:  and 

(2)  those  plan  elements  that  pertain  to 
projects,  purposes,  or  activities  not  constructed, 
financed,  or  otherwise  governed  by  the  Federal 
Reclamation  law. 

(c)  Drought  levels.— Each  contingency  plan 
sfiall  define  levels  of  drought  wherein  specific 
elements  of  the  contingency  plan  may  be  imple- 
mented. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  work 
with  other  Federal  arui  State  agencies  to  im- 
prove hydrologic  data  collection  systems  arui 
water  supply  forecasting  techniques  to  provide 
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more  accurate  and  timely  warning  of  potential 
drought  conditions  and  drought  lexiels  that 
would  trigger  the  implementation  of  contingency 
pkms. 

(d)  COMPUANCE  With  Lav/.— The  contingency 
plans  and  plan  elements  shall  comply  xoith  all 
requirements  of  applicable  Federal  law,  inclxid- 
ing  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
19S9  (42  U.S.C.  4321)  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  and  shall  also  be  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  State  law. 

(e)  Review.— The  contingency  plans  shall  in- 
clude provisions  for  periodic  review  to  assure 
the  adequacy  of  the  contingency  plan  to  re- 
spond to  current  conditions,  and  such  plans 
may  be  modified  accordingly. 

8SC.  tot.  RECOMMtESDATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  each  plan  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  202  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  the  Secretary's  recommendations,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  authorizing  legislation. 
No  approval  of  the  contingency  plan  by  either 
the  Secretary  or  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion shall  become  effective  until  the  expiration 
of  60  calendar  days  (which  SO  days,  however, 
shall  not  include  days  on  which  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  date  certain)  after  the  submis- 
sions of  the  plan  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  except  that,  any  such 
approval  may  become  effective  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  60  calendar  days  in  any  case  in 
which  each  such  committee  approves  an  earlier 
date  and  notifies  the  Secretary  in  writing  of 
such  approval:  Provided.  That  when  the  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session,  the  Secretary's  approval, 
if  accompanied  by  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that  substantial  hardship  to  water  users  or  the 
environment  will  result,  shall  become  effective 
when  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  such  committee  shall  file  leith 
the  Secretary  their  written  approval  of  said 
findings. 
sac  am.  keciahation  dbought  bbsponsb 

FUND. 

The  Secretary  shall  undertake  a  study  of  the 
need,  if  any.  to  establish  a  Reclamation 
Drought  Response  Fund  to  be  available  for  de- 
fraying those  expenses  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  implement  plans  prepared 
under  section  202  and  to  make  loans  for  non- 
structural and  minor  structural  activities  for  the 
prevention  or  mitigation  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
drought. 

sac  IM.  7WCBNKAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRANS- 

rat  or  nucmrAnoN  oanagb- 
MENT  TmcasmjOGr. 

(a)  Technical  assistance.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
drounht  contingency  planning  in  any  of  the 
States  not  identified  in  section  1  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  (Act  of  June  17,  1902.  32  Stat.  3SS).  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  arid  upon  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship,  the  Republic  of  Palau,  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
and  the  Commonutealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands.  Funds  for  drought  contingency 
planning  activities  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  advanced  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Technology  Transfer  Program.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  a  Precipita- 
tion Managerhent  Technology  Transfer  Program 
to  help  alleviate  problems  caused  by  precipita- 
tion varUMlity  and  droughts  in  the  West,  as 
part  of  a  balaruxd  long-term  water  resources  de- 
velopment arid  management  program.  In  con- 
sultation with  State  and  local  water,  hydro- 
power,  water  quality  arui  instream  flow  inter- 
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ests,  areay  shall  be  selected  for  conducting  cost- 
shared  fieti  studies  to  validate  and  quantify  the 
potential  Ipt  appropriate  precipitation  manage- 
ment technology  to  augment  stream  flows.  Vali- 
dated technologies  shall  be  transferred  to  non- 
Federal  iiterests  for  operational  implementa- 
tion.        I 

TITLB  m—OENERAL  AND 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SBC.  Ml.  AtTHOROA-nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Except  ds  otherwise  provided  in  section  304  of 
this  Act  (mlating  to  temperature  control  devices 
at  Shasta  'iDam,  California),  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  more  than  $30,000,000. 

SEC  MX.  AVTHORITY  OF  SBCRBTABr. 

The  Searetary  is  authorized  to  perform  any 
and  all  acts  and  to  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  bf  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  this  Act. 
SEC.  303.  EFFECT  OF  ACT  ON  OTHER  LAWS. 

Nothingiin  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  lim- 
iting or  restricting  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  or — 

(1)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  Federal,  trib- 
al, or  Stalk  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  interests, 
or  rights  t|i  water  resources  development  or  con- 
trol: 

(2)  as  tiisplacing,  superseding,  limiting,  or 
modifying}  any  interstate  compact  or  the  juris- 
diction oij  responsibility  of  any  legally  estab- 

t  or  common  agency  of  two  or  more 
1/  two  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
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uperseding.  modifying,  or  repealing, 
Hfically  set  forth  in  this  Act,  eiist- 
Vlicable  to  the  various  Federal  agen- 


'ecting  in  any  uxiy  any  law  governing 
on  or  use  of.  or  Federal  right  to, 
'ederal  lands,  or  the  right  of  any  In- 
dian tribe\to  use  its  water  for  whatever  purposes 
it  deems  cmpropriate,  including  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes,  .or  the  right  of  a  tribe  to  buy  or  sell 
water,  orlto  affect  any  right  enjoyed  under  li- 
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or  other  authorization  from  an  In- 


jecting the  water  rights  of  any  Indian 
al  licensee,  permittee,  or  lessee,  or  di- 
the  Indian  trust  responsibility  of  the 
tes: 

(6)  as  dlffecting  in  any  way  the  applicability 
of  the  N(itional  Environmental  Policy  Act,  ex- 
cept as  spucifically  set  forth  in  this  Act,  the  En- 
dangered ''Species  Act,  or  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordinai^on  Act,  or  as  otherwise  superseding, 
modifying  or  repealing,  except  as  specifically 
set  forth  tn  this  Act,  existing  law  applicable  to 
the  varioi^  Federal  agencies; 

(7)  as  modifying  the  terms  of  any  interstate 
compact,  \or  Congressional  apportionment  of 
water:  or 

(8)  as  atfecting  water  rights  of  any  person  rec- 
ognized ukder  State  law. 

SEC  304.  \TEMIVaATVRE  CONTROL  AT  SHASTA 
DAM,  CENTRAL  VALLKT  PROJECT. 

The  Se&retary  is  authorized  to  commence  de- 
sign and  \onstruction  of  facilities  needed  to  at- 
tach to  ^hasta  Dam,  Central  Valley  Project, 
California,  devices  for  the  control  of  the  tem- 
perature •/  water  releases  from  the  dam.  There 
is  authoried  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
authority!  of  this  section,  not  more  than 
$12,000,00$. 
SEC  906.  (^NSISTENCY  WITH  STATE  LAW. 

All  protisions  in  this  Act  pertaining  to  the  di- 
version, storage,  use,  or  transfer  of  water  shall 
be  consistent  with  State  law. 

SEC  JO«L  EXCESS  STOSAGC  AND  CARSriNG  CA- 
PACITY. 

The  firkt  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  F  bruary  21,  1911  (43  U.S.C.  523:  com- 
monly kn  }um  as  the  "Warren  Act")  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "lands  to  be  irrigated 
under  an  i  project"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


"toater  users  then  entitled  to  the  delivery 
water  from  a  Federal  Reclamation  project": 

(2)  by  strikinp  out  "lands  and  entrymen  under 
the  project"  arid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "users 
of  the  Federal  Reclamation  project,  including 
fish  and  wildlijie  purposes":  and 

(3)  by  insertitig  before  the  period,  "municipal, 
industrial,  dor^tic,  or  miscellaneous  purposes, 
including  fish  dnd  wildlife  purposes". 

SEC.  307.  REPO^. 

The  Secretary/  shall  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Preside  it  and  the  Congress  on  his  ex- 
penditures anc  accomplishments  under  the  Act. 

AMENDMEN  T  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER  OF 
CALIFX)RNU 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  pai  re  17,  line  15,  strike  all  of  sec- 
tion 306  and  ii  tsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•SEC.  30S.  EXCtSS  STORAGE  AND  CARRYING  CA- 
PACITY. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  witn  municipalities,  public  water 
districts  and  |  agencies,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, state  a^rencies,  and  private  entities, 
pursuant  to  t^e  Act  of  February  21.  1911  (43 
the  impounding,  storage,  and 
fater  for  domestic,  municipal, 
Ife,  industrial,  and  other  bene- 
from  any  facilities  associated 
;ral  Valley  Project,  Cachuma 
le  Ventura  River  Project,  Cali- 


lER  of  California  (during 
).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  amend- 
iidered  as  read  and  printed 

LMAN.  Is  there  objection 
58t  of  the  gentleman  from 

no  objection. 

R  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
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<e  the  Secretary  permanent 
use  Federal  storage  and 
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Mr. 
the    readii 
unanimous 
ment  be  coi 
in  the  Recoi 

The  CHA] 
to  the  reqi 
California? 

There  wi 

Mr.  MIL] 
man,  this 
nent  chai 
California. 
H.R.  355  gl 
authority 
conveyance 
project  and  jnonproject  water  and  to  de- 
liver such  water  for  a  variety  of  uses, 
including  fnunicipal  and  industrial 
uses.  The  restriction  to  California  was 
made  because  of  concerns  that  water 
rights  and  ongoing  litigation  might  be 
affected  in  other  States. 

Mr.  HAN^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  Will  yield,  the  minority  has 
examined  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amerxj(nent,  which  parallels  legislation  I 
introduced  w^h  Bob  Lagomarsino  earlier  this 
year  to  help  California  deal  with  this  water 
shortage.       ! 

Even  thougp  the  Western  United  States  has 
received  som0  rain  in  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
drought  continues.  The  Reclamation  States 
Emergency  DhHjght  Relief  Act  takes  concrete 
steps  to  ena^  us  to  cope  with  ttie  chronk: 
shortage  of  water. 

The  Miller  amendment  strengthens  a  prov»- 
sk>n  of  the  bil  that  would  amend  ttie  Warren 
Act  of  1911  and  alk>w  the  use  of  Federal 
aqueducts  fof  ttie  transport  of  munk:ipal  and 
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industrial  water  owned  by  States  or  other 
agencies. 

Throughout  California,  water  districts  are 
searching  for  water  smywttere  they  can  find  it. 

But  because  ttie  law  governing  water  trans- 
fers is  t>ased  on  the  needs  of  80  years  ago, 
water  is  forced  to  move  on  a  roundabout  sys- 
tem of  State  aqueducts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  California  water  districts  cal- 
culate their  water  supplies  day  to  day  to  avoid 
further  rationing  and  cuttjacks.  They  simply 
cannot  afford  the  delays  that  the  cun^ent  law 
forces  upon  ttiem. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  current  law  is  out  of 
date.  The  writers  of  the  Warren  Act  did  not 
foresee  ttiat  Western  cities  woukj  ever  require 
emergency  water.  They  only  included  irrigatk>n 
water  in  their  plans. 

Recent  decades  have  seen  California's 
cities  become  some  of  the  most  dynamic  in 
ttie  Nation.  A  region  like  my  own  Silkxxi  Val- 
ley, is  a  worklwkJe  leader  in  technokigy  and 
innovation. 

Nortfiem  Califomians  have  shown  their  will- 
ingness to  conserve  water.  Our  water  suppli- 
ers have  done  their  tiest  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
water  to  ttie  valley. 

This  t)ill  will  let  ttiem  do  tfieir  jobs  more 
quickly  and  nx>re  efficiently.  It  will  let  ttiem 
bring  water  wittiout  delay  to  a  thirsty  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  bring  Federal  water 
law  into  ttie  21st  century.  Lefs  acknowledge 
that  people  and  industries  are  necessary 
tieneficiaries  of  the  benefits  of  our  Bureau  of 
ReclamatkHi  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie  Miller 
amendment  and  to  vote  for  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER  OF 
CALIFORNU 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia: Page  2.  line  23,  strike  the  word 
"through,"  and  substitute  therefore  the 
words  "with  respect  to." 

Page  4,  line  8.  after  the  words  "and  the" 
and  preceding  the  words  "use  of,"  insert  the 
words  "may  permit." 

Page  6,  line  5,  strike  the  parenthetical 
phrase  and  all  that  follows  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  words  "Provided,  that"  on  page  6, 
line  7.  and  insert  therefore  the  following: 
"(as  deflned  in  section  202(3)  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1982  (P.L.  97-293;  96  Stat. 
1263;  43  U.S.C.  390bb)).  For  all  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title,". 

Page  9,  line  12.  strike  the  ". "  (period)  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert  therefore 
the  words  ",  whichever  comes  first." 

Page  9,  line  19.  after  the  words  "and 
make,"  Insert  the  words  "more  efficient." 

Page  17,  line  5,  after  the  words  "is  author- 
ized" insert  the  following:  "for  fiscal  year 
1992". 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  very  technical  amend- 
ment, making  the  necessary  word 
changes  to  make  the  various  sections 
of  the  bill  consistent  with  one  another. 
The  amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  minority,  and  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  JONTZ 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jontz:  Page  7, 
strike  line  21  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  2  of  page  8  and  redesignate  sul>- 
sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  104  as  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  respectively. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  (during  the  reading.)  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  a  brief  colloquy  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  While  I  completely  un- 
derstand that  expedited  procedures  are 
needed  to  effectively  respond  to  genu- 
ine drought  emergencies,  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  because  I  am  con- 
cerned that  section  104(a)  of  H.R.  355 
would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  and 
undermine  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  procedures  may  already  exist 
to  address  this  problem.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  of  any  such  procedures 
for  expediting  NEPA  reviews  in  emer- 
gencies? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  let 
me  say  that  the  gentleman  is  correct.  I 
have  determined  that  procedures  de- 
signed to  address  emergency  cir- 
cumstances have  been  adopted  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  myself  and  CEQ's 
general  counsel,  as  follows: 


COMMrrTEE  ON  Interior 
AND  Insular  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  March  It.  1991. 
MS.  Dinah  Bear. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Bear:  On  March  13.  1991.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
favorably  reported,  with  an  amendment,  the 
bill  H.R.  355.  the  Reclamation  States  Emer- 
gency Drought  Relief  Act  of  1991. 

Section  104(a)  exempts  actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  Title  I  of  the  bill  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (NEPA).  This  provision  was  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  because  of  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  current  drought  in  the  western 
United  States,  and  the  need  to  take  action 
without  further  delays.  I  have  enclosed  both 
the  language  of  section  104(a)  and  an  excerpt 
from  the  Committee  Report  on  H.R.  355 
which  addresses  the  NEPA  exemption. 

The  NEPA  exemption  issue  was  detMted  at 
some  length  during  the  Committee  markup 
of  H.R.  355.  Questions  were  raised  regarding 
the  possible  precedent  of  this  provision  and 
whether  or  not  existing  rules  and  regulations 
for  implementing  NEPA  addressed  the  need 
for  emergency  actions. 

I  would  appreciate  your  cooperatl(»i  In  pro- 
viding additional  guidance  to  the  Committee 
regarding  NEPA  exemptions  for  emergency 
actions.  Specifically,  the  C^ommlttee  needs 
to  know  whether  there  Is  currently  a  mecha- 
nism included  in  the  council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  regulations  that  provides  for 
exemptions  from  NEPA  compliance  under 
certain  emergency  or  urgent  circumstances. 
If  so.  could  you  please  describe  the  process 
which  must  be  used  to  secure  exemptions. 

Because  H.R.  355  will  t>e  considered  by  the 
House  later  this  week,  your  prompt  response, 
via  facsimile,  would  t>e  appreciated.  Please 
fax  your  response  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water,  Power  and  Offshore  Energy  Re- 
sources, at  225-3554. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention 
to  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  Miller. 

Vice  Chairman. 

Sec.  104.  Exemptions  and  Priorhibs. 

(a)  National  Environmental  Poucy 
Act. — Actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  title 
are  in  response  to  emergency  conditions  and 
shall  not  t>e  treated  as  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  for  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

From  CoMMrrrKE  report  on  H.R.  355 

The  Committee  notes  that  the  Sac- 
ramento-San  JoaQUIn  Delta  Is  a  vital  link  in 
the  water  supply  of  the  State.  The  Delta  is 
an  Important  source  of  drinking  water  and 
Irrigation  water  and  Is  critical  habitat  for 
fish  and  waterfowl.  Water  quality  must  l>e 
maintained  In  order  to  protect  the  Important 
beneficial  uses  of  the  DelU.  Water  quality  is 
threatened  during  the  drought  in  part  be- 
cause of  salinity  intrusion  Into  the  Delta 
from  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  intrusion  oc- 
curs when  freshwater  outflow  is  decreased. 
Because  the  quantities  of  water  needed  to 
flush  the  Delta  may  not  be  available  during 
the  drought,  other  measures  to  prevent  salt 
water  Intrusion,  such  as  the  temporary  bar- 
riers, may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  1(M.  Exemptions  and  priorities.  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
Title  I  of  this  Act  are  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA).  The  Committee 
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took  this  action  reluctantly  and  only  be- 
cause the  drought  conditions  are  so  severe, 
I>artlctUarly  in  California.  Urg'ent  actions  are 
necessary  to  prevent  permanent  losses  of 
flsh.  wildlife,  orchards,  and  other  perennial 
crops,  and  to  ensure  that  public  health  and 
safety  needs  are  met.  The  NEPA  exemption 
is  not  to  tie  construed  as  a  precedent  for  any 
future  such  exemptions  or  waivers  of  law. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  conduct,  con- 
current with  the  implementation  of  Title  I, 
an  assessment  of  the  environmental  impact 
of  the  temporary  drought  program  and  re- 
port such  Qndings  to  the  Congress  in  six 
months  and  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
temporary  drought  program.  This  concur- 
rent assessment  is  required  because  the  Com- 
mittee wants  to  know  what  environmental 
Impacts  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  tem- 
porary drought  program  authorized  by  this 
Act.  This  information  Is  important  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  mitlgration  of  adverse  im- 
pacts and  to  avoid  such  impacts  in  any  fu- 
ture or  permanent  drought  response  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  105.  Applicable  period  of  temporary 
drought  program.  The  programs  and  actions 
authorized  in  Title  I  of  this  Act  become  oper- 
ative only  after  the  Governor  of  a  State  re- 
quests this  program  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  agrees  it  is  merited.  This  authority 
terminates  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Governor  or  Governors  of  the  affected 
States,  that  such  authority  is  no  longer 
needed.  The  Conmilttee  recognizes  that  this 
is  a  change  from  the  trigger  required  to  acti- 
vate the  "Reclamation  States  Drought  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968". 

TTTLB  n— PERMANENT  DROUOHT  AUTHORTTY 

Sec.  aoi.  Identification  of  Opportunities  for 
water  supply  conservation,  augmentation  and 
use.  This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
study  and  identify  all  opportunities  for 
water  conservation,  water  augmentation, 
and  use  of  available  federal  water  supplies  to 
prepare  for  and  respond  to  future  drought 
situations  as  they  occur. 

EIXECDTTVE  Office  of  the  president, 
COUNCIL  ON  Environmental  Quality. 

Washington,  DC.  March  19, 1991. 
Hon.  George  Miller, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Miller:  I  am  writing 
In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  18,  1991. 
regarding  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affair's  question  about  emergency  ac- 
tions under  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  (NEPA).  Your  letter  asks  whether 
there  is  currently  a  mechanism  included  in 
the  Council  on  Elnvlronmental  Quality's 
(CEQ)  regulations  which  provides  for  exemp- 
tions from  NEPA  compliance  under  certain 
emergency  or  urgent  circumstances,  and,  if 
so,  to  describe  the  process  which  must  be 
used  to  secure  exemptions.  Your  inquiry 
arises  in  the  context  of  certain  NEPA  exemp- 


tions currebtly  in  Section  104(a)  of  Title  I  of 
H.R.  355,  tl|e  Reclamation  States  Emergency 
Drought  Rilief  Act  of  1991. 

The  CEO  regulations  implementing  the 
procedurar  provisions  of  NEPA  do  provide  a 
mechanism  for  "emergency  circumstances". 
Specifically,  the  pertinent  regulation  states 
that:  I 

Where  emergency  circumstances  make  it 
necessary  to  take  an  action  with  significant 
environmental  impact  without  observing  the 
provisions  lof  these  regulations,  the  Federal 
agency  taxing  the  action  should  consult 
with  the  (x>uncil  about  alternative  arrange- 
ments. Agfncles  and  the  Council  will  limit 
such  arraqgements  to  actions  necessary  to 
control  th0  immediate  impacts  of  the  emer- 
gency. Other  actiohs  remain  subject  to 
NEPA  revii  w.  40  C.P.R.  J  1506.11. 

This  regi  lation  is  not,  of  course,  a  waiver 
of  statuto  y  requirements;  rather,  it  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  adaptation  of  the  CEQ 
NEPA  reg:\tlations  to  emergency  cir- 
cumstance! i.  The  regulation  is  triggered  by  a 
request  to  CEQ  from  a  federal  agency  facing 
an  action  ;  irompted  by  what  It  deems  to  be 
"emergenc  r  circumstances".  Alternative  ar- 
rangement 1  are  arrived  at  through  consulta- 
tion with  that  agency,  other  federal  and 
state  agencies  with  expertise  and,  time  per- 
mitting, oiitside  affected  and  interested  par- 
ties. Generally  speaking,  CEQ  has  attempted 
to  craft  alternative  arrangements  conmien- 
surate  with  the  nature  of  the  environmental 
impacts,  tie  nature  of  the  emergency  and 
the  duration  of  the  federal  action.  I  am  en- 
closing a  oiart  which  summarizes  the  twen- 
ty-one insatnces  in  which  the  regulation  has 
been  utlliad  since  its  promulgation  in  1979. 

CEQ  believes  that  the  emergency  clr- 
cumstancel  procedure  contained  in  our 
NEa>A  regulations  is  the  proper  mechanism 
for  the  Buieau  of  Reclamation  to  use  if  and 
when  it  deeds  to  consider  drought  relief 
measures  outside  of  the  normal  NEPA  proc- 
ess. This  negulatlon  has  a  successful  track 
record  in  dealing  with  federal  actions  taken 
under  emargency  circumstances.  For  this 
reason,  the^  Administration  has  expressed  its 
opposition  to  the  NEPA  exemption  contained 
in  section  104(a)  of  H.R.  355.  See  Statement  of 
Administration  Policy,  H.R.  355,  dated 
March  19,  itel. 

Please  le ;  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assist)  nee  to  the  Committee. 
Since  rely, 

Dinah  bear. 
General  Counsel. 
Staten  snt  of  Administration  Policty 

The  Adn  inistratlon  shares  Congress'  con- 
cern over  ;he  serious  impact  of  drought  in 
the  West.  1 1  response,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  su  >mitted  legislation,  introduced  as 
H.R.  1247,  \  hich  would  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  ai  ithority  to  address  problems  aris- 
ing from  temporary  droughts.  Although 
many  of  tlie  same  authorities  are  found  In 
H.R  355,  ail  reported  by  the  House  Interior 
and  Insula!  Affairs  Committee,  a  number  of 
objectional  lie   provisions   have   been   added. 


March  21,  1991 


The  Adminlstrltion  opposes  H.R.  355,  unless 
these  provision^  are  deleted  or  amended. 

The  Administration  urges  the  House  to  de- 
lete: 

Section  204,  i  which  would  authorize  con- 
gressional comlnittees  to  terminate  a  60-day 
review  period  ifor  certain  drought  contin- 
gency plans.  This  violates  the  separation  of 
powers.  See.  Chpdha  v.  INS.  462  U.S.  919  (1963). 
by  subjecting  j  Executive  branch  action  to 
veto  or  approval  by  committees  of  Congress. 

Section  307,  Which  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  concurrently  a  report  to 
Congress  and  t|e  President.  This  violates  the 
separation  of  bowers  by  infringing  on  the 
President's  auwiority  to  control  the  presen- 
tation of  Exedutive  branch  views  to  Con- 
gress. 

Sections  104(^)  and  104(c),  which  would  ex- 
empt temporary  drought  actions  from  the 
National  EnviBonmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA)  and  the  Federal  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  (FPRA).  Existing  regulations  ade- 
quately providp  for  expedited  consideration 
tuatlons.  Elxemption  from  el- 
ecessary  and  an  undesirable 


in  emergency 
ther  act  is  uni 
precedent. 

Section  304, 
lion  to  begin 
temperature  ci 


thlch  would  authorize  S12  mil- 
lesign  and  construction  of  a 
itrol  device  at  Shasta  Dam  in 


California.  Pri(ir  to  completion  of  a  nearly  2- 


construction  of  facilities, 
•St  over  SSO  million,  cannot  be 
temperature  is  being  con- 
existing  management  prac- 

tration   urges  the  House  to 


year-long  stui 
estimated  to  o 
justified.  Wai 
trolled  througl 
tices  at  the 

The  Admini 
amend: 

Sections  lOl(k),  203(a)(1).  203(aM3).  and  305. 
to  clarify  the  J  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire and  provide  water  for  purposes  not  rec- 
ognized as  benejficial  in  some  States. 

Section  lOl(fc).  to  better  define  which 
water-saving  ictions  go  beyond  the  effi- 
ciencies alreaoy  required  by  contract,  and 
which  water  isjavailable  for  secretarial  pur- 
chase. 

Sections  102(i)  and  102(e).  to  require  States 
or  project  beneficiaries  to  pay  for  fish  and 
wildlife  resouoce  expenses,  as  if  required 
under  normal  conditions. 

Section  103.  to  clarify  that  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements forjthe  construction  of  salt  water 
barriers  in  tl^e  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta.  California,  must  be  consistent  with 
Administration  policy. 
Scoring  for  thej  Purpose  of  Pay-as-you-go  and 
I     the  C^ps 

H.R.  355  would  authorize  a  minimum  of  S42 
million  in  additional  domestic  discretionary 
funding  subjeqt  to  domestic  discretionary 
iropriation  process.  In  addi- 
temperature  control  device, 
ill  only  authorizes  S12  mil- 
lion, would  require  an  estimated  $40  million 
in  additional  piuthority  to  complete  con- 
struction. H.Ri  355  could  slightly  Increase 
federal  receipt*;  OMB's  preliminary  scoring 
estimates  of  thfs  bill  are  less  than  Si  million 
per  year. 


caps  in  the  a: 
tion,  the  Shas 
for  which  the 
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MbM  0l  pnvntd  vtm 


IWiiiiof  etrgBKT 


itias 


site 
jctmtm  pnv  to 


Citir  of  Delrart  m  such  an  Ktnomic  cnsis  Iti. 
the  (owfiwi  haij  d«clarw)  state  ot  tmti- 
tnqr  and  GU  thrtattned  to  build  iin>  plan 
liiwlmt  outsHk  th<  city  unless  a  cleam 
silt  «n  iMiwml  by  Miy,  IWI. 


2   CiHtnct  w  MMritwy  itfuMiiit  pond  t«     Uncsntnllcd  sanit  nowmf  into  US  amid  pu 
M«   iMip   Hwiiin  fiM   Tnwna.  Moico        kealth  nsks  and  toul  bcaclMS. 
■10  US.  piac  la  tnfntf  an  U 


iJl    Otf  ol  Dclreit.  k 


Requcstini  a|«icy 


Date  CtQ  nntactid 


City  ol  Dclreit.  Michiiao.  under  Section  104(lil    Sept.  19. 1380 
ol  Community  Development  and  Hnisini  Act 
of  1974 


Intenutnnal  Boundaiy  and  Waltf  Coiniiiissiai  .    Mar.  t,  19B3 


Resolution  ot  lequest 


CtQ  concurred  in  allernatrae  arran|eiii;r;ts 
profened  tiy  City  which  included  substantial 
mitiiatnn  and  notification  efforts,  and  n« 
denwiition  poor  to  discussion  mtti  Advisoiy 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  Upheld  hi 
Cnsliy  »  Yount.  512  Fiupp  1363  (ED. 
Mch.  19«1). 

Approval  fncn  after  environmental  memoran- 
dum, and  pmi  to  EA  (action  oualified  as  a 
cate(oncally  advded  environintntal  emcr- 
lency  under  BWC's  KPA  pioccdunsl. 
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HatuR  ol  piDpcMd  action 


Regwstini  aienqf 


Datt  C(0  csntacted 


3.  Establrjh  boyndary  to  efled  an  imowdifte    Reiolw  conflict  wlach  had  escalated  into  ptiys-     DOC/MM  . 
separation  between  the  stone  crab  ftslierif        ical  violence  betamo  tbe  tao  fisheries, 
and  shnmp  fishtiy  without  first  prepannf  EA 


ResoMion  of  ngmt 


Hat.  9.  19S3 


4.  Spray  tor  mosquitos  ntb  pesticides  without    Stop  outbreak  of  encephalitis  in  Yuma  Pnmni    DOO/U.S  kmi . 
first  prepanni  an  EE.  Gnunds.  Araona. 


5.  OSHA  published  an  emeriency  temporary  Remouc  harmful  matenal  DOUOSHt  .... 

standard  on  asbestos  without  doio|  an  EIS. 

6.  Bcfin  aenal  spraying  of  malattinn  pesticide  Combat  infestations  of  miiretory  irasshoppen    USOVWNB 
in  Idaho  on  Idaho  ciopland. 


hat  S.  1«3 


Dec.  IS.  1983  . 


«ii|.3. 19U 


7.  StabiliK  the  stnictural  elements  of  a  historic 
buiUini  pnor  to  completion  of  EIS  process  on 
the  reflmralion. 

I.  Clean  up  hcrbicidc-contaminated  matenal 
pnor  to  the  preparation  of  enyironmental  doc- 
umentation. 


Prevent  collapse  of  structure,  and  remove  hat- 
ardous  asbestos 

HerbicideHWrtaminated  materials  discovered  at 
Fort  A.P  Hill.  Virimia  (site  of  1981  National 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree). 


Mbany.  NY  Urban  itnewal  Afency.  under  the     Oct  16.  I9H 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pn|ram 


9.  Issue  a  n|ht-«f-«ay  (rant  and  allow  State  of  Combat  nsini  labe  levels  which  would  result  in 
Utah  to  beiin  construction  of  Great  Salt  Lake  eidensnc  damafe  to  surrounding  industries. 
West  Desert  pumping  project  pnor  to  pro-  wiMlite  habitats,  lecreation  areas,  transpor- 
jected  filmg  of  FEE  with  EPA  in  July.  19K  tatnn  systems,  and  personal  and  pnvate 

property 

10.  Issue  a  pennit  to  captuie  the  6  remaining  Precipitous  decline  of  species  and  likely  eitinc- 
Califoniia  condors  and  renwve  them  from  the  tm  without  enhancement  of  propagation. 


DOCVU.S 


DOVBIM. 


11.  Destroy  13  million  steelhead  trout  at  Cole- 
man National  Fish  Hatchery.  Cahtomia 

12.  Begin  aenal  spraying  of  pestcide  malathnn 
pnor  to  signing  of  ROD. 

13.  Destroy  5  million  luvenile  tipnght  bnght  fall 
Chinook  salmon  at  Little  Wfiite  Salmon  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery.  Washington 

14.  Remove  unaphxled  ordnance  near  Martha's 
Vineyard  m  Massachusetts  pnor  bi  completion 
ofEA^ 

15.  License  a  hydnielectnc  facility  at  Milner 
Dam  in  Idaho  pnor  to  FES  completion. 

16  Destroy  342  million  Pacific  salmon  and 
steelhead  eggs  and  fish  at  Makah  National 
Fish  Hatchery  in  Washington. 

17.  lower  the  water  level  behind  the  Clear  Creek 
Dam  and  Reservoir  m  Yakima.  Washington  to 
2970  teet  pnor  to  NEPA  process 

18.  Begin  aenal  spraying  of  pesticide  malathnn 
owi  residential  areas  in  Ids  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia prior  to  NEPA  process. 


19.  bsue  nght-of-way  for  constniction  of  Upper 
Flamingo  Wash  Detention  Basin  in  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada  to  begin  pnor  to  ES  completion 

20.  Alkm  night  flights  into,  and  an  increase  in 
the  overall  number  of  tlights  from.  Westover 
Air  Force  Base  in  MassachuseRs 

21.  lest  aerial  deactnatnn  ol  land  mines  fnim 
the  air  at  Tonopah  Test  Range  in  Nevada 


FWDOI 


Fwsmx . 


Stop  spread  of  incurable  whirting  disease,  clas- 
sified as  emergency  by  FWS. 
Grasshopper  infestation  on  rangeland  in  Anzona     USOWAFHB  . 


Stop  outbieak  of  untreatable  nral  Infectious    DOVmS  .... 
Hematopoietic  Necrosis  (INN). 

Ordnance  only  recently  eiposed  by  natural  wave    000/Anny 
process  and  is  hazard  to  beach  users  un- 
aware of  it. 

Money  needed  for  immediate  repairs  to  prewiit     FERC _ 

dam  failure  due  to  seepage  or  eaithguahe. 

Stop  spread  of  untreatable  Viral  Hemorrtiafic    DOVFWS  ... 
Septicemia  (VMS) 


Amid  dam  failuie  resulting  m  h»s  ol  hie  and     DOVBIM 

property. 

Eradxate  threatened  outbreak  of  Mediterranean     USOVAfHS 
frwt  fly  infestation  resulting  in  economic  loss 
of  over  $800  million  to  Calitoniia  agncuKural 
industry 


Amid  frequent  ftoodmg  that  previously  resulted    OOVIUI 

in  loss  of  life  and  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
ages 

Troops  and  military  supplies  had  to  be  trans-     000/Air  Force  

ported  for  use  m  Persian  Gulf  military  oper- 
ations lOperation  Desert  Shield) 

Preparation  for  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  lOpn-    DOO/Air  Foici  _... 

atan  Desert  ShieM/Storm) 


UN.  21. 1964  . 


Feb.  27. 19eS 


Dec  20.  1985  . 


Ian. 
Apr. 
Hay 


ian 


Ian. 


31.  1986  .. 
25. 1966  .. 
19.  1967  .. 

29.19)1  . 

25.1988  . 

4.  ijn . 

3.  IJSO  ... 
19.  1990  . 

4. 1«N ._ 

21. 1998  . 
16.  1991  . 


CtQ  concuned.  noting  that  fishery 
would  leiminate  May  IS  and  boundary  issue 
would  be  fully  addressed  la  bn  1983-84 
fisheiy  management  plan 

ftrmissnn  granted  to  meet  dM>  aid  pmenl 
threat  to  human  and  animal  boWi.  aManfh 
EA  or  EE  might  be  necessary  if  long-lam 
spraying  were  required 

OSHA  advised  assessment  would  be  done  on 
enviroMnenlal  effects  pnor  to  petmanent 
standard  heanngs 

WMS  notified  CtQ  of  the  actm.  advong  tkal 
1979  PTopammatic  EE  feaad  ao  adara  a«- 
wonmcntal  eftects. 

CtQ  agreed  with  action  as  it  wduM  net  cause 
envinamental  harm,  and  aibtstss  namial 
qualified  as  emergeaci  cunmstanca. 

CEQ  was  nolifcd  tfiat  envinnnmtal  dacments 
would  be  done  concunwlty  wdh  lestait  and 
clean-up  at  the  site. 

ao  appiDwd  m  Hay  1986.  (afkr  UUh  fegnla- 
tm  authariitd  constnctan  hnds).  pnndad 
that  BIM  complete  the  NEM  tmt%i.  dis- 
cuss  environmental  impacts  due  to  chaifes 
from  onginal  EE  and  thai  state  aatiiate 
impacts  as  agreed  to  thiwfb  EE  pncos 

CEQ  agreed  to  issuance  of  pcrMt.  notaig  9/85 
EA.  1IV8S  FONSI.  and  that  efforts  wtn  di- 
rected toward  reentry  of  species  m  the  wU. 
Upheld  in  National  Audubon  Socidy  v.  Hes- 
ter. 801  F.2d  405  (DC  Of  1986) 

CtQ  appraved  on  basis  of  lanMiy.  1986  EA. 

CIQ  appiMal  limited  to  acicap  onginaltr  spac- 

rtad  ai  reqaest 
C(Q  appmid  destniction.  notag  EA  cvihaM 

impacts  and  alterantnes  to  prepaied  achat. 

Cansaltaln  was  caacunnt  mHi  itbm  mt 
pnor  to  campMM  af  EA. 

CEO  appnvad  based  on  ITIICi  caamdaMt  la 
impose  hcMsc  oaddnns  to  mitifite  advinc 
impacts 

CEQ  approved  after  review  of  Ftbniaiy  1989  EA. 


CEQ  approwd  with  understandmg  that  the  it- 
pairs  or  reconstructions  thanaflai  wiaM  be 
conducted  in  complance  wilb  NEPA. 

CtQ  approved  with  i  canddns  (stnct  adker- 
ence  to  EPA  quarantine  ocmptien  on  niala- 
thnn.  ngonusly  puivic  KM  pnoess;  ■■»- 
ito>  pngran.  anntMy  statin  reports  k  CEft 
and  publish  nolict  ■  alltctad  canatnu). 

CEQ  concuned  with  wtdcntaadag  BIM  wnM 
conpMe   KPA   process   iar   RaaMdcr   of 

CEQ  agreed  to  the  flights  in  new  of  the  aiMwy 
actno  ocawnng  in  Hie  tman  Gulf. 

CEQ  agreed,  due  to  the  relatnely  short  time 
needed  for  testing  (appnainutely  2  days),  n 
view  of  the  mitataiy  adioo  occumag  m  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  sennet's  pnor  catsuRa- 
tan  with  OOVFS. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  CEQ  has  advised 
me  that  their  regulations  for  imple- 
menting the  procedural  provisions  of 
NEPA  do  provide  a  mechanism  for 
emergency  circumstances.  This  is  trig- 
gered by  a  request  to  CEQ  from  a  Fed- 
eral agency  faced  with  the  need  to  re- 
spond to  emergency  circumstances. 
CEQ's  letter  also  states  that  the  Coun- 
cil believes  that  this  regulation  is  the 
proper  mechanism  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  use  if  and  when  it 
needs  to  consider  drought  relief  meas- 
ures outside  of  the  normal  NEPA  proc- 
ess. 

My  interpretation  of  CEQ's  letter  and 
their  regulations  has  convinced  me 
that  the  NEPA  exemption  in  section 
104(a)  of  the  bill  is  not  needed.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JONTZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  I  have  also  received  assur- 
ances from  the  administration  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  that 
existing  CEQ  regulations  adequately 
address  the  need  for  special  NEPA  pro- 
cedures when  emergency  cir- 
cumstances exist.  I  am  also  prepared  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONTZ.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

D  1210 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  remove 
the    National    Environmental    Protec- 


tion Act  exemption  fit>m  title  I  of  H.R. 
355.  but  I  would  like  to  address  a  few 
concerns.  I  will  address  them  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler]. 

It  is  my  understanding  in  reading 
section  105  of  H.R.  355  that  the  tem- 
porary provisions  of  this  bill  are  trig- 
gered when  the  Governor  of  a  drought- 
affected  State  requests  assistance  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concurs 
that  such  assistance  is  merited.  Is  this 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  It  is  also 
my  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
is  then  responsible  for  obtaining  ap- 
proval from  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  for  each  measure  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
that  may  have  an  environmental  im- 
pact, and  that  the  Secretary  must  con- 
firm in  his  request  that  the  measure  is 
in  response  to  an  emergency  condition, 
in  this  case  the  drought,  and  that  the 
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measures  are  a  direct  attempt  to  miti- 
gate the  impact  of  the  drought. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  hope  then  that  the 
Secretary  would  make  every  effort  to 
work  closely  with  the  Council  on  E2nvi- 
ronmental  Quality,  and  that  he  stress 
the  importance  and  emergency  neces- 
sity of  those  most  essential  activities, 
such  as  well  drilling,  water  transfers, 
and  construction  of  temporary  salt 
water  intrusion  barriers. 

Wherever  possible,  I  also  hope  that 
the  Secretary  and  the  center  work  in 
tandem  to  plan  activities  that  may  re- 
quire an  exemption  in  order  to  reduce 
the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
exemption.  I  believe  that  all  parties  in- 
volved, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  must  do  our 
utmost  to  expedite  the  Federal  re- 
sponse to  the  drought. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  JONTZ]  for  yielding,  and  I  endorse 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jontz]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEJDENSON 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
Page  18.  after  line  9  (at  the  end  of  Utle  HI), 
add  the  following: 

ate.  308.  FULL  COST  PRICING  OF  WATER  FOR 
SURPLUS  CROP& 

Notwithstanding  section  102(c)  of  this  Act, 
the  price  for  water  made  available  under 
title  1  of  this  Act.  and  the  price  for  water 
made  available  through  the  implementation 
of  any  drought  contingency  plan  under  title 
n  of  this  Act,  shall  be  full  cost  (as  defined  in 
secUon  202(3)  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
of  1982  (P.L.  97-293;  96  Stat.  1263;  43  U.S.C. 
380bb))  If  such  water  Is  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commod- 
ity for  which  an  acreage  reduction  program. 
or  acreage  limitation  program,  is  in  effect 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  and  following),  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines,  and 
notifies  the  Conunittees  on  Agriculture  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Conmiittees  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  E^n- 
ergy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  of 
such  determination,  that  the  stocks  of  such 
commodity  in  Commodity  Corporation  Cred- 
it storage  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  a  re- 
serve of  such  commodity  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  meet  a  shortage  of  such  com- 
modity caused  by  drought,  natural  disaster, 
or  other  disruption  in  the  supply  of  such 
commodity. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 


There  vaa  no  objection. 

Mr.  G]  IJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  here  at  a  very  ironic  moment.  The 
rains  huve  started  and  replenished 
some  of  the  drought.  But  we  still  have 
a  crisis  1 1  California.  Apparently  Santa 
Barbara  has  water  police  driving 
around  t  he  city  to  make  sure  the  citi- 
zens of  J  ianta  Barbara  are  not  squan- 
dering a  precious  natural  resource.  We 
are  in  tl  le  fifth  year  of  a  drought.  We 
are  not  i  n  the  first  6  months  of  a  prob- 
lem, we  are  in  the  fifth  year  of  a 
drought. 

For  tte  previous  5  years,  as  I  and 
some  Mc  mbers  tried  to  address  a  proc- 
ess thai  irrationally  used  water  to 
grow  crc  ps  in  surplus,  we  did  nothing. 
So  for  4  rears,  as  a  precious  natural  re- 
source V  as  depleted,  and  as  we  came 
here  to  t  he  floor  of  the  House  time  and 
time  ag)  .in  and  reached  out  to  some 
Memben  and  said,  let  us  find  a  way  to 
rational]  ze  this  process,  let  us  not  have 
the  Fede  :al  taxpayers  subsidizing  crops 
that  are  in  surplus,  and  then  spending 
billions  of  dollars  bringing  water  to 
grow  mo  "e  of  those  same  crops. 

If  this  was  a  welfare  mother  getting 
50  cents  nore  in  food  stamps,  we  would 
have  thr  je-quarters  of  the  Members  of 
Congres^  in  the  well  of  the  House  out- 
raged tlmt  we  were  not  watching  the 
taxpayers"  dollars.  If  this  was  a  child 
on  the  \  /IC  Program,  we  would  come 
down  he:e  and  say  that  we  have  some 
kids  tha .  deserve  it  that  are  not  going 
to  get  it  because  we  are  in  a  fiscal  cri- 
sis, and.  therefore,  children  who  need 
the  WIC  Program  are  not  going  to  get 
it  becaui  e  we  cannot  afford  it. 

If  this  was  a  Head  SUrt  Program,  we 
would  say  look,  we  can  only  afford  to 
provide  1  ar  25  percent  of  the  kids  in  the 
Head  Stiirt  Program,  even  though  we 
know  tte  program  works,  and  even 
though  we  know  there  is  a  lot  greater 
need  that  we  are  providing  for. 

But  th  s  water  was  going  to  million- 
aire faniers,  so  the  political  process 
chugged  along.  We  subsidized  the  price 
of  cottoi ,  and  then  we  bring  in  3  mil- 
lion dol  ars'  worth  of  water  to  one 
farmer  t »  make  sure  he  ends  up  with  a 
$7  millio  3  profit,  not  a  S4  million  prof- 
it. 

I  am  going  to  withdraw  today's 
amendmi  mt  because  of  the  narrow 
focus  of  this  issue  today  dealing  with 
the  droui  rht.  But  I  think  that  this  Con- 
gress hat  to  come  to  grips  with  the  pol- 
icy that  is  wasting  Federal  tax  dollars, 
wasting  a  natural  resource,  and  is 
going  to  force  citizens  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  bring  in  new  water  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  I  have  worked  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentlem4n  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler], onlthis  issue  before,  and  I  know 
he  is  si^portive.  But  to  some  other 
Memben,  I  grew  up  on  a  dairy  farm 
and  my  t  imily  still  lives  on  one  in  Con- 
necticut, I  do  not  want  to  pull  the  rug 
out  fromi  under  farmers  in  the  midst  of 
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a  bad  year.  1  tut  I  do  want  us  to  develop 
a  system  thj  ,t  will  have  us  use  this  pre- 
cious resource  in  some  rational  man- 
ner, and  that  we  do  not  squander  tax- 
payer dollars  subsidizing  multimillion- 
aire farmers 

I  think  the  administration  may  have 
taken  a  courageous  step  forward.  They 
said  there  ought  to  be  a  needs  test  for 
these  progr  mis.  If  one  makes  more 
than  $125,(X)( ,  they  should  not  get  an- 
other subsidjr.  Whatever  the  approach 
is,  we  need  ;o  address  that  as  the  rec- 
lamation bill  comes  in  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  offer  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  3  55,  the  reclamation  Emergency 
Drought  Relief  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  provides 
some  much-needed  relief  for  many  of  our 
friends  in  Califbmia  and  the  West.  It  will  facili- 
tate the  needed  transfer  of  water  to  fish  and 
wildlife  and  al  ows  willing  sellers  to  sell  their 
surplus  water.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  vice  chairrr^n,  Mr.  Miller,  and  others  who 
have  worked  herd  to  craft  this  tjill. 

For  the  past  4  years  of  this  drought,  consid- 
ered to  be  thd  worst  in  50  years,  California's 
water  distribution  system  has  been  able  to 
supplement  the  lack  of  rainfall  for  agrkjuttural 
uses  with  other  sources,  including  ground 
water  pumping  and  the  California  State  water 
project.  As  a  result,  until  this  year  irrigators 
have  seen  littl^  or  no  reduction  in  tfieir  supply 
of  irrigation  water. 

This  year,  however,  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  water  k  a  very  limited  resource.  There 
is  no  k>nger  an  unlimited  supply.  As  a  result 
of  this  drought  we  have  come  to  understand 
that  by  provldiilg  water  to  one  user  we  deprive 
another.  By  ptfovkling  a  farmer  with  federally 
subsidized  wa^er  to  grow  "monsoon-climate 
crops"  like  ricje  or  cotton,  we  are  depriving 
other  users.     ! 

Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  this  worsening 
drought,  somf  dramatic  steps  have  been 
taken  in  Califpmia.  For  example,  the  State 
water  project  announced  cutt>acks  to  munici- 
pal and  industfial  users  by  90  percent  of  their 
normal  allocation.  The  State  water  project  sus- 
pended all  deliveries  to  agricultural  users,  ex- 
cept for  what  |s  necessary  to  keep  perennial 
crops  alive.  Ahd  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  reduced  itt  water  allocation  to  agricultural 
irrigators  by  7$  percent.  With  such  steps  and 
the  dire  need  |for  drought  relief,  how  can  we 
subsidize  that  relief  water  to  inigate  surplus 
crops? 

My  amendment  to  this  legislation  woukj  erv 
sure  that  water  provkjed  by  this  drought  meas- 
ure will  not  be  subskjized  to  irrigate  urmeeded 
surplus  crops.  This  in  hopes  that  it  will  be 
used  for  other,  I  more  necessary  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  provkling  this  precious 
water  resource!  at  a  subskSzed  rate  for  the  irri- 
gation of  surplus  crops,  we  are  depriving  farm- 
ers of  perennial  crops  like  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, who  are  already  hurting  from  the  De- 
cember 1 990  freeze. 

We  woukj  deprive  fish  and  wikllife  of  this 
precious  water.  Many  species  of  fish  and  wa- 
terfowl througfvut  the  regkxi  are  already  corv 
sklered  to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  this 
drought.  If  more  water  is  not  provkled  to  some 
of  these  species  they  may  tiecome  endan- 
gered and  thus  federally  protected  under  the 
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Endangered  Species  Act,  one  of  the  strictest 
Federal  statues  on  the  books.  If  this  is  the 
case,  water  districts  throughout  the  West  will 
face  Incredibly  strict  restrictions  on  water  allo- 
cation arxl  prohibitiorts  on  construction. 

The  Fish  and  WHdiife  Service  estinnates  ttiat 
the  Central  Valley  salnxHi  and  steeltiead 
streams  have  less  than  40  percent  of  their  re- 
quired flow.  Last  year  only  441  adult  Sac- 
ramento River  winter  chirxxik  salmon  returned 
to  spawn,  compared  with  a  normal  run  of 
2,000-3.000. 

Additionalty,  fall  Chinook  salmon  in  the  San 
Joaquin  River  System  have  dropped  from  a 
high  of  70,000  spawnlr>g  salmon  In  1985  to 
600  in  1990. 

Finally,  providing  subsidized  drought  relief 
water  to  support  the  irrigation  of  unneeded 
surplus  crops  will  deprive  already  water- 
starved  municipal  and  industrial  users. 

Residents  of  urtian  areas  throughout  Califor- 
nia and  the  West  are  facing  severe  water  ra- 
tioning. The  city  of  Santa  Monica  has  adopted 
a  plan  to  cut  back  water  delivery  by  more  than 
25  percent  from  1 990  levels. 

Water  police  in  Santa  Bart>ara  patrol  the 
streets  enforcing  a  t)an  of  the  watering  of 
lawns  and  gardens.  Some  urban  dwellers  use 
"gray  water"  or  fK>usehoM  wastewater  from 
washing  machines,  showers,  tubs,  and  bath- 
rooms to  water  lawns,  shrubs,  and  plants.  This 
despite  wamirigs  from  health  officials  of  ttie 
possible  dangers  of  the  spread  of  disease  by 
this  untreated  wastewater. 

Additionally,  computer  chip  companies  In 
the  silicon  valley  are  faced  with  severe  water 
rationing  which  threatens  their  ability  to 
produce  computer  cNps.  irnjustry  officials  are 
worried  that  because  of  the  potential  for  cuts 
in  water  alkx:ation  of  more  than  35  percent 
since  1987,  they  will  face  production  cuts  and 
layoffs.  Some  are  reevaluating  expansion 
plans  for  the  area  while  ott>ers  are  considering 
rekxating  out  of  the  State.  This  could  mean 
the  potential  k>ss  of  more  tt^n  300,000  highly 
skilled  jobs  to  this  regk>n  and  ttie  State. 

What  this  drought  has  taught  us  more  than 
anything  is  that  water  is  a  limited  resource. 
We  must  alkx^ate  it  rationally  In  \imes  of  plenty 
and  even  more  importantly  during  times  of 
drought  We  are  now,  and  have  for  ttie  past  4 
years,  been  faced  with  a  terrible  drought  How 
can  we  now  justify  provkjing  federally  sub- 
skjized  water  to  produce  surplus  crops  wtiile 
depriving  perennial  crop  producers,  fish  and 
wikMife,  urt>an  areas,  and  industrial  users  of 
this  essential  flukf? 

With  that  sakJ,  I  rise  today  to  offer  an 
amerxlment.  My  amendment  v^U  ensure  that 
especially  during  this  time  of  drought  emer- 
gency, every  ounce  of  water  is  alkx^ted  for  Its 
most  urgent  use  and  that  we  have  a  ratk)nal 
poHcy  of  distritxiting  this  very  limited  resource. 
My  amendment  will  ensure  that  water  provkJed 
tor  drought  relief  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tkxi  v^N  not  be  subsidized  for  ttie  irrigation  of 
surplus  crops. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  today  is 
fair.  It  does  not  prohibit  irrigators  from  txjying 
water  with  their  own  money  on  ttie  free  mar- 
ket Nor  does  It  take  away  any  farmer's  or  any 
water  distrcfs  right  to  water  already  provkled 
under  an  existing  contract.  This  amendment 
will  altow  any  farmers  or  water  district  to  ob- 


tain as  nrxjch  water  as  they  are  able  if  they  are 
wiHing  to  pay  at  least  full  cost  for  it. 

What  it  does  is  simply  ensure  that  any  addi- 
tXMial  or  supplemental  water  provided  by  virtue 
of  this  drought  relief  measure  or  by  future  corv 
tingency  plans  devetoped  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  future  droughts  is  used  for 
the  productk>n  of  surplus  crops,  will  not  be 
subsidized.  This  means  that  water  provkJed  by 
special  drouglit  purchases  t>y  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  by  special  sales  to  districts  that 
are  outskle  of  normal  reclamatkxi  servee 
areas  will  not  be  provkled  at  a  subskjized  rate 
for  the  irrigatKHi  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. Ttiese  users  must  pay  full  cost 

This  amendment  will  ensure  that  other  agri- 
cultural, munKipal.  industrisU,  and  environ- 
mental users  may  tiave  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  this  water  on  the  open  maritet  and  it 
will,  t>y  tfie  nature  of  its  cost,  encourage  pro- 
ducers of  unneeded  surplus  crops  to  simply 
use  less. 

In  past  Congresses,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  reform  ttie  Reclamation  Pro- 
gram under  normal  circumstances  and  plan  to 
do  so  again.  There  is  a  clear  contradction  be- 
tween the  Federal  Reclamation  Programs 
whch  provkle  subskJized  water  to  encourage 
farmers  to  grow  surpkjs  crops  at  the  same 
time  as  the  agriculture  programs  pay  farmers 
to  partk:ipate  in  set-askjes  and  other  produc- 
tkxi  llmitatton  programs.  Though  I  plan  to  pur- 
sue this,  ttiat  Is  not  wtiat  my  amendment  is 
about  today.  My  amendment  today  deals  with 
water  provkjed  during  critk^l  emergencies. 

If  I  had  my  chok^e,  we  woukj  prohibit  all  pro- 
visions of  water  provkled  for  the  production  of 
surplus  crops  under  this  act  siniply  because 
we  do  not  have  enough  of  it.  This  amendment 
does  not  do  ttiat.  This  amendment  simply  says 
ttiat  we  wiH  not  subsklize  water  provklied  t>y 
ttie  drought  relief  tiill  for  ttie  productton  of  sur- 
phjs  crops. 

This  issue,  though  not  as  txoad.  is  all  ttie 
more  serious.  The  Westem  States  are  in  a 
critk:al  drouglit  emergency  and  I  t}elieve  we 
tiave  a  responsibility  to  help  them.  However, 
wtiile  tielping  to  provkle  relief,  ttiat  assistance 
must  come  In  a  ratkmal  way.  We  cannot  sub- 
sklize farmers  to  Irrigate  unneeded  crops  with 
supplemental  water  ttiat  we  are  provktng  be- 
cause of  a  drought  emergency.  Ttiis  amend- 
ment provkles  ttie  guklance  ttiat  is  necessary 
to  allocate  this  resource  more  rattonally. 

Urban  dwellers  are  not  altowed  to  stiower; 
wtiy  stKHikJ  we  battle  unneeded  crops  In  ttiat 
water;  nor  shoukj  we  suttskUze  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]  for 
agreeing  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  I 
agree  with  his  amendment.  I  think 
that  his  amendment  raises  one  of  the 
very  fundamental  issues  that  not  only 
those  Members  in  Congress  must  ad- 
dress with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
taxpayer  dollars,  but  those  of  us  in 
California  clearly  must  address  with 
respect  to  the  allocation  of  water  with- 
in our  State. 
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I  think  that  as  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]  haa  craft- 
ed his  amendment,  to  have  it  be  trig- 
gered in  a  critical  dry  year,  to  have 
that  change  the  use  and  priorities  of 
not  only  taxpayer  dollars  but  of  the 
water,  is  an  important  step  forward  in 
rational  resource  use.  But  I  would  say 
that  this  bill  addresses  the  very  narrow 
focus  of  people  in  very  serious  trouble 
as  a  result  of  the  drought  and  trying  to 
provide  the  efficiencies  and  the  flexi- 
bilities so  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior can  join  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  moving  what  little  water  we 
have  to  the  people  that  need  it  the 
most. 

Given  the  fact  that  they  have  already 
made  a  decision,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  bureau,  to  make  dramatic 
cutbacks  in  water  delivery  this  year, 
and  I  agree,  it  is  too  late,  but  this  year. 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]  would 
withdraw  his  amendment,  and  then 
certainly  agree  to  protect  his  rights,  as 
the  gentleman  knows  in  the  committee 
we  will  be  addressing  reclamation  re- 
form. I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  then  offer  his  amendment.  I 
would  expect  to  support  that  amend- 
ment. As  the  gentleman  saw  last  year 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  I  think  that 
the  Congress  is  very,  very  receptive  to 
that  type  of  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  and  our  resources. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  &Mm  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  tmanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Gejdenson  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]  for  cooperat- 
ing. We  have  very  different  agendas  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  about  water 
use  in  the  West  and  how  it  should  be 
used  and  under  what  means.  But  this  is 
a  time  to  set  those  differences  aside, 
because  none  of  us  can  change  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  the  fifth  year  of  a 
drought,  and  that  there  are  serious  im- 
pacts, both  in  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity and  in  the  urban  community  and 
within  the  environment  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  our  State  and  other  areas  of 
the  West.  So  I  appreciate  the  consider- 
ation that  the  gentleman  is  showing 
for  the  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee and  for  the  people  who  are  in  seri- 
ous trouble  as  a  result  of  this  drought. 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  too  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]  for  agreeing 
to  withdraw  this  amendment.   I  cer- 
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tainly  appreciate  his  sincerity  in  this 
regard  and  the  strength  vrith  which  he 
holds  his  opinion. 

As  the  gentleman  firom  California 
[Mr.  MnxER]  just  said  though,  to  bring 
it  up  at  this  time  I  think  would  create 
a  controversy  where  we  really  do  not 
need  one  in  the  situation  we  are  in,  and 
we  do  not  need  to  have  this  committee 
and  this  floor  deeply  divided  over  this 
matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  I  have 
talked  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]  over  the  past 
couple  of  days,  and  I  hope  over  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  perhaps  a  few  Members 
on  all  sides  of  this  issue  can  get  to- 
gether and  try  to  bring  it  to  some  type 
of  conclusion  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible  that  would  satisfy  everyone.  I 
appreciate  the  response  of  the  gen- 
tleman here. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
yielding.  I  also  appreciate  his  with- 
drawing the  amendment  at  this  time.  I 
am  sure  we  can  look  into  it  at  another 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  firom  Dennis  B. 
Underwood,  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion. I  think  it  will  shed  a  little  light 
on  it  from  the  other  side. 

U.S.  Department  of 

THE  Interior, 
Washington.  DC.  March  21. 1991. 
Hon.  James  v.  Hansen. 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Subcommittee  on 
Water.  Power,  and  Offshore  Energy  Re- 
sources. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hansen:  This  letter  is 
In  response  to  a  telephone  inquiry  by  a 
James  C.  Barker.  Minority  Counsel  for  the 
Water.  Power,  and  Offshore  Energy  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  concerning  the  Im- 
pact of  the  pending  Ge]denson  amendment  to 
H.R.  355.  the  •Reclamation  States  Emer- 
gency Drought  Relief  Act  of  1991." 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Congressman 
Gejdenson  Intends  to  offer  an  amendment, 
the  text  of  which  Is  attached,  when  H.R.  355. 
as  amended.  Is  considered  by  the  full  House 
on  Thursday.  March  21. 1991. 

On  a  preliminary  analysis.  It  is  not  clear 
that  the  scope  of  the  amendment  would  be 
limited  to  additional,  temporary  water  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  or  Title  n.  The  amendment,  as  cur- 
rently worded,  could  potentially  affect  exist- 
ing water  contracts. 

As  I  stated  above,  this  Is  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  amendment  which  is  being 
done  at  the  request  of  Subcommittee  staff. 
This  letter  does  not  represent  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
Gejdenson  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Dennis  b.  Underwood. 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

H.R.3S6 

Amendment  to  H.R.  365,  as  reported,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Gejdenson 
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title  ni),  a  dd  the  following 

SBC.  S«M.  f  mx  COST  PRICING  OF  WATER  FOR 
SURPLUS  CROP& 

Notwithi  landing  section  102(c)  of  this  Act 
or  any  otl  er  provision  of  law,  the  price  for 
water  mai  e  available  under  title  I  of  this 
Act.  and  t  ae  price  for  water  made  available 
through  tl  e  implementation  of  any  drought 
contingen<y  plan  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  fu  1  cost  (as  defined  in  section  202(3) 
of  the  Reo  amation  Reform  Act  of  1962  (P.L. 
97-293:  96  I  itat.  1263;  43  U.S.C  390bb))  if  such 
water  is  u  sed  in  the  production  of  any  crop 
of  an  agri  ;ultural  commodity  for  which  an 
acreage  re  luction  program,  or  acreage  limi- 
tation pro  :nm,  is  In  effect  under  the  provi- 
sions of  th  !  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1421  and  fa  lowing). 

COLUxjir   ON  Funding  of  the  Shasta  Dam 
Project  (H.r.  355) 

Mr.  Upn  N.  I  would  like  to  engage  the  Vice 
Chairman  3f  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Al  fairs  in  a  brief  colloquy  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  intent  of  language 
contained  In  the  Committee  Report  accom- 
panying tils  bill. 

Mr.  Mil;  .er.  I  would  be  pleased  to  assist 
the  gentlei  lan. 

Mr.  Upt  )N.  Thank  you.  I  am  sure  many 
members  o  f  the  House  share  my  concern  over 
increasing  federal  deficits  and  the  need  to 
ensure  we  ocus  our  limited  federal  resources 
on  high  pi  iority  needs.  This  bill  authorizes 
$12  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  for  the  design 
and  partla  construction  of  a  water  tempera- 
ture contrjl  project  at  the  Shasta  Dam  on 
the  Sacrajtiento  River.  While  I  agree  with 
the  goal  of  protecting  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sovirces.  1 1  jn  concerned  about  the  funding  of 
this  projec ;. 

Section  !  04  on  page  18  of  the  Committee  re- 
port for  th  s  bill  says  In  part: 

The  Conmlttee  Intends  that  the  $12  mil- 
lion autha  -Ired  in  H.R.  355  be  reimbursable 
In  accordance  with  Reclamation  law. 

My  understanding  of  this  language  is  that 
since  the  Shasta  Dam  Is  part  of  the  Central 
Valley  Pr  »ject  In  California,  users  of  its 
water  and  x)wer  would  reimburse  the  federal 
governmei  t  for  the  $12  million  authorized  by 
H.R.  355  1  n  accordance  with  Reclamation 
law.  Am  1 1  orrect  in  my  understanding  of  the 
Committer 's  Intent? 

Mr.  Miu  er.  The  gentleman  Is  correct.  The 
Commute*  does  not  Intend  the  federal  tax- 
payer to  p<  y  the  design  and  partial  construc- 
tion cost  c  f  the  temperature  control  project 
authorized  by  H.R.  355  for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
The  Comn  Ittee  Indeed  expects  the  federal 
governmedt  to  be  fully  reimbursed  for  these 
funds  in  aiordance  with  Reclamation  law. 

Mr.  Uptbn.  Section  304  of  the  Conmiittee 
report  conUnues: 

The  Cominittee  notes,  however,  that  legis- 
lation Is  pending  In  Congress  (H.R.  1306)  that 
would,  if  aiacted  In  Its  present  form,  allow 
future  expenditures  for  the  temperature  con- 
trol devica  to  be  cost-shared  among  water 
and  power  consumers  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  undersmnd  this  language  to  mean  the  re- 
maining ODnstruction  cost  of  the  Shasta 
Dam  project,  which  I  understand  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  $48  million,  will  be  funded  by  the 
State  of  Cajllfornla  and  the  users  of  the  water 
and  power^Am  1  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing of  the  f«port's  language? 
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Mr.  Rld)DES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlema  i  yield? 


(at  the  end  of        Mr.  GEJD]  NSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen 


tleman  from 


Arizona. 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 


to   echo    the 
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comments  made  by   the 


gentlemen  fi'om  California,  Mr.  Lkh- 
MAN  and  Mr  Miller,  and  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut for  allowing  this  bill  to  pro- 
ceed forward  unimpeded. 

I  just  warn,  to  make  an  observation. 
As  the  gentl  ^man  will  recall,  when  he 
first  present*  d  his  proposition  last  year 
he  and  I  wert  s  able  to  work  together  on 
perfecting  hi  s  amendment  to  the  point 
where  I  was  not  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
I  hope  the  gsntleman  understands  the 
difference  between  not  being  in  opposi- 
tion and  suj*x)rting.  But  I  need  to  ob- 
serve that  the  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman was  going  to  offer  here  today  is 
not  the  sama  as  the  amendment  which 
we  worked  o>  last  year,  and  it  is  not  in 
a  form  whera  I  could  not  be  opposed  to 
it  now,  and  I  would  hope  in  the  interim 
that  we  couM  work  together  to  get  it 
back  into  shape. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  jfrom  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson]  lias  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  RHODES  and  by 
unanimous  cbnsent  Mr.  Gejdenson  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)        [ 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  sield,  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  work  together  to  get  back  in  a  po- 
sition similsif  to  last  year. 

Mr.  GEJDpNSON.  I  certainly  hope 
so. 

Mr.  ROTHJ  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDBNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tie  Gejdenson  amendment 
to  H.R.  355,  the  Reclamation  Emer- 
gency Drougl  It  Relief  Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  Gejdeiison  has  presented  a  good 
argument  or  the  adverse  effects  that 
continued  Government-subsidized  irri- 
gation would  have  on  fish  and  wildlife. 
We  should  not  be  supporting  water  sub- 
sidies to  faniers  who  will  only  add  to 
existing  com  nodity  surpluses.  It  is  im- 
portant for  IS  to  protect  our  fragile 
natural  resou  rces. 

People  are  interested  in  wildlife  and 
endangered  s  ;>ecies.  More  specifically,  I 
want  to  elab}rate  on  how  government 
water  subsidies  have  helped  the  Cali- 
fornia dairy  industry  to  expand  and 
contribute  t(»  overproduction  and  low 
milk  prices. 

The  price  for  milk  has  plummeted 
over  $4  since  September.  The  support 
price  is  at  Sl(  i  per  hundredweight,  more 
than  a  dollar  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Between  Jinuary  1990  and  January 
1991,  the  nunr  ber  of  dairy  cows  dropped 
in  four  of  thi>  top  five  dairy  States  by 
as  much  as  3V^  percent.  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota  all 
registered  declines.  But  California  in- 
creased its  niimber  of  cows  by  3  i)ercent 
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and  its  total  milk  production  by  5Mi 
percent. 

Government  subsidized  irrigration  has 
I>ermitted  California  dairy  farmers  to 
get  up  to  four  more  cuts  of  alfalfa  each 
year  than  the  dairy  farmers  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  areas  of  the  country  who 
rely  on  Mother  Nature.  Government 
water  subsidies  to  California  have  led 
to  more  alfalfa,  more  cows  and  a  sur- 
plus of  dairy  products.  As  a  result, 
farmers  in  America's  Dairyland  are 
being  driven  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  produce  the 
best  dairy  products  in  the  world.  They 
work  their  land  as  it  is  given  to  them 
and  they  produce  feed  with  what  Moth- 
er Nature  hands  out.  Now  they  are  fac- 
ing tough  times  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  dumping  money  into 
water  for  our  western  neighbor,  mak- 
ing it  easy  for  California  dairsrmen  to 
increase  production  and  overproduce. 

I  support  this  amendment  not  only 
on  its  environmental  merits  which  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pressed, but  because  it  will  help  to  hold 
back  the  overproduction  of  California's 
dairy  industry.  By  ending  Government 
subsidies  for  irrigation  of  alfalfa,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  stem  the  flow  of 
surplus  cheese,  butter,  and  powder 
from  California. 

If  the  surplus  is  brought  under  con- 
trol then  milk  prices  will  begin  to  rise. 

Dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  produce 
with  what  they  get  from  Mother  Na- 
ture, not  the  American  taxpayer.  Cali- 
fornia farmers  should  too. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin.  To  see  us  using 
Government-subsidized  water  to  grow 
grass,  to  grow  fodder  at  a  time  when 
urban  dwellers  are  using  gray  water 
and  recovery  systems  for  their  own 
sanitary  needs,  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  a  lot  of  sense.  But  in  an  e^ort  to 
try  to  resolve  the  broader  issues  that 
are  before  us,  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GEJDENSON]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Petri  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  GEJDENSON  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would 
just  like  to  commend  him  for  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  serious  amendment 
and  it  addresses  a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amerKJmenL  When  a  resource  is  scarce  it 
makes  common  sense  to  allocate  that  re- 
source for  the  highest  priority  uses.  Water  in 
the  west  is  a  scarce  resource  even  in  ordinary 
times,  txjt  now  it  is  dangerously  scarce. 


While  we  are  considering  $42  million  in 
drought  relief,  it  would  seem  logical  to  make 
sure  that  this  scarce  resource  is  used  for  the 
tughest  priorities. 

A  key  to  this  drought  relief  legislatkm  is  to 
give  tf>e  Bureau  of  Reclamatk>n  powers  to 
ease  the  effects  of  the  drought,  by  provkling 
greater  flexibility  to  move  water  wtiere  it  is 
needed  most.  This  amendment  strengthens 
that  purpose  by  making  sure  that  water  Is  rK>t 
Wcksted  to  grow  surplus  crops. 

One  provision  of  this  bill  authorizes  the  txi- 
reau  to  assist  willing  buyers  arxi  sellers  to  ex- 
change water.  By  noX  providing  sut>sidized 
water  for  tf)e  purpose  of  growing  surplus  crops 
we  are  aHowing  other  users  to  compete  for 
this  precKHis  resource,  thereby.  Increasing  Vne 
chances  that  it  will  t>e  used  for  the  higfiest  pri- 
orities. 

Now,  it  is  my  optnk>n  tttat  using  subskJized 
water  to  grow  surplus  crops  never  makes  any 
sense.  However,  when  we  are  providing  enr>er- 
gerx;y  drought  relief  it  seems  almost  criminal 
to  altow  even  one  penny  of  this  $42  million  to 
be  used  to  subskjize  farmers  growing 
unneeded  crops. 

This  amerxJment  does  not  take  existing 
water  rights  or  contracts  from  farmers.  Nor 
does  it  stop  tt>em  from  growing  surplus  crops. 

It  merely  requires  that  if  ttiey  want  to  get 
nK>re  water  to  grow  these  crops,  they  pay  at 
least  full  cost  for  it,  arxl  compete  for  it  fairiy 
with  ottier  txiyers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
merlt  to  make  sure  when  we  provkle  water  for 
drought  relief,  that  we  actually  provkle  relief  to 
the  areas  that  need  it  most.  I  think  we  all 
woukj  agree  our  relief  effort  woukj  be  severely 
urxlermined  t>y  alk>wing  tfie  use  of  extra  sub- 
skJized water  for  the  productkMi  of  unneeded 
surplus  crops  during  a  time  of  drougfit 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment  that  would  have  made  it 
conform  to  the  compromise  on  this 
issue  that  we  arrived  at  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  last  year.  I  will  not  do 
this  at  this  time  for  the  simple  reason 
that  our  distinguished  friend  has 
adivsed  us  that  he  will  not  finally  offer 
the  amendment.  Instead,  I  will  conrunit 
to  work  with  the  gentleman  and  the 
distinguished  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  develop  a  workable  and  equi- 
table compromise  to  address  the  gen- 
tleman's concerns. 

Beyond  that,  let  me  say  that  we  do 
not  want  to  put  the  issue  off  to  the  side 
and  forget  it.  It  needs  to  be  addressed, 
and  there  will  be  a  proper  time  to  ad- 
dress it. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  com- 
ing down,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him.  He  is  a  very  tough  nego- 
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tiator.  But  I  think  the  chairman  senses 
that  there  is  a  problem  here  that  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  and  that  there  is  a  ma- 
jority, at  least  in  this  Chamber  at  this 
point  who  want  to  address  the  issue. 

So  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Conmiittee.  in  trying  to  resolve 
this,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  we  too  look  forward  to 
wofking  with  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  their  acting  chairman  and 
every  Member  of  good  will  that  is  will- 
ing to  work  with  us. 

Let  me  just  say  as  an  aside,  now  that 
the  issue  has  at  this  time  been  resolved 
so  that  we  may  look  at  it  later,  we  are 
still  the  best  fed  people  in  the  world,  in 
the  history  of  the  world  for  the  least 
amount  of  disposable  income  per  fam- 
ily of  any  of  the  major  industrialized 
countries  in  the  world.  That  is  a  fact. 

The  greater  iMurt  of  American  produc- 
ers, because  we  do  not  want  to  paint 
with  too  wide  a  brush,  the  greater  part 
of  American  producers  do  not  receive, 
do  not  receive  a  subsidy  or  assistance 
from  the  Government.  More  often  than 
not  they  get  harassment  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  my  area  in  Texas,  which  is  fruit 
and  vegetables,  we  get  nothing  from 
the  Government.  They  go  to  the  open 
market  with  supply  and  demand. 

There  have  been  abuses  through  the 
years,  one  here,  one  there.  Those  we 
have  addressed  directly  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  No  one  vrtll  again 
get  their  SI  million  like  happened  at 
one  time. 

Water  is  an  issue  that  is  not  going  to 
leave  us.  The  world  is  in  a  water  deficit 
situation.  We  hear  and  see  on  the  10 
o'clock  news  or  the  6  o'clock  news 
when  there  is  a  flood  someplace,  but 
for  every  flood  there  are  nine  areas 
that  are  now  deficient  in  normal  pre- 
cipitation, and  that  is  what  we  have  to 
address,  not  that  a  farmer  got  a  double 
subsidy  here  or  something  like  that. 
What  we  have  to  address  is  the  con- 
servation, the  proper  utilization,  but 
for  the  specific  reason  that  it  is  needed 
for  the  sustenance  and  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  country  of  ours  and  our 
people,  not  because  some  farmer  got  a 
little  money  from  the  Government. 
That  should  not  be  the  issue.  The  issue 
should  be  that  we  as  a  people  need  to 
use  our  concerted  efforts  and  expertise 
to  see  that  we  learn  how  to  conserve 
the  water  or  the  rain  that  the  good 
Lord  gives  us,  which  more  often  than 
not  in  recent  years  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  keep  us  the  best  fed  nation  in 
the  world  for  the  least  amount  of  dis- 
posable income. 

I  did  not  bring  my  chart,  but  I  will 
just  graphically  describe  it.  We  have 
this  red  line  about  6  inches  high,  and 
that  is  the  total  budget,  $1  trillion 
plus.  Then  at  the  very  bottom,  like  on 
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the  margin  where  you  cannot  really  see 
the  line  in  black,  that  is  what  we  spend 
from  the  budget  for  agriculture;  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  budget 
goes  for  agriculture. 

I  wanted  to  put  that  in  perspective 
before  ending  and  saying  that  we  will 
be  very  happy  to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished gentlenum  from  California,  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
with  our  friend  from  Connecticut  and 
any  other  Member  who  is  interested  in 
the  preservation  and  conservation  of 
the  waters  of  this  great  country  of  ours 
for  the  sustenance  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  that  which  we  all  need,  which  is 
nourishment. 

PARUAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  that  the  Gejdenson 
amendment  is  still  before  us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  And  I  be- 
lieve we  have  other  speakers  who  de- 
sire to  speak  on  the  amendment.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  WOLPE]  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson]  will  be  withdrawing  his 
amendment  which  would  require  that 
farmers  growing  surplus  crops  with 
subsidized  water  pay  full  cost  for  this 
water.  I  am  encouraged,  however,  by 
the  conmiitment  that  has  been  made 
that  this  issue  will  be  addressed  in  the 
reclamation  legislation  that  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  shortly. 

There  is  no  question  that  this 
drought  assistance  legislation  is  vir- 
tually needed  for  California  and  other 
parts  of  the  West.  As  California  suffers 
through  the  second  longest  drought  of 
the  century,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
provide  essential  water  resources  to 
growers  and  water-starved  cities.  How- 
ever, in  providing  this  emergency  as- 
sistance we  must  be  absolutely  certain 
that  we  allocate  precious  water  re- 
sources in  a  wise  and  fair  manner.  We 
need  to  insure  that  our  important 
water  resources  are  not  wasted  and  are 
provided  to  those  who  need  them  most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  providing  drought  re- 
lief water  for  the  production  of  surplus 
crops  is  a  blatant  waste  of  water  re- 
sources. Let  me  underscore  some  im- 
portant facts  about  California's  water 
situation: 

In  1968  irrigated  agriculture  diverted 
about  83  percent  of  all  the  developed 
water  in  the  Stote.  By  the  most  gener- 
ous measure,  agriculture  represents  10 
percent  of  the  $735  billion  State  econ- 
omy. 


About  135  percent  of  California's  sur- 
face wat  sr  supply  is  sold  to  farmers  by 
the  Bursau  of  Reclamation  at  sub- 
sidized r  ites. 

In  1988  4  of  every  10  acres  of  irrigated 
Californj  a  cropland  were  planted  in 
four  rels  tively  low-value,  water  inten- 
sive croi  b:  Alfalfa,  pasture,  cotton,  and 
rice.  Bai  ed  on  calculable  rates,  the  3.8 
million  icres  raising  these  four  crops 
as  recen  ;ly  as  1988  consumed  13.5  mil- 
lion acre  -feet  of  water.  In  an  urban  set- 
ting tha ;  would  be  more  than  enough 
for  a  poi  ulation  twice  as  large  as  Cali- 
fornia's. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  we  must  be  cer- 
tain to  use  our  water  resources  effl- 
ciently.  Mark  Reisner,  a  water  policy 
expert,  '  /rites  this  about  California's 
water  mi  .nagement  system: 

Californ  la  has  enough  existing  developed 
water  sup  )ly  for  as  many  people  and  as  much 
worthwhll  e  agriculture  as  we  should  ration- 
ally want  *  *  *  the  whole  system,  in  other 
words,  sh  )uld  be  managed  more  efficiently 
and  cons<  rvatlvely  before  we  get  Into  an- 
other EPI 3  north-south  water  war.  Some  im- 
provemen  a  in  the  distribution  infrastruc- 
ture mas  be  needed,  particularly  in  the 
Delta  regl  an,  but  the  top  priority  by  far  is  to 
stretch  tli  b  existing  supply.  In  retrospect.  It 
will  seem  folly  that  during  the  first  4  years 
of  a  wors«  nlng  drought  virtually  all  agricul- 
tural wat(  r  customers  received  their  normal 
Sute  and  Federal  allocations. 

Mr.  Ch  lirman,  the  issue  we  are  faced 
with  is  whether  or  not  we  should  be 
building  more  expensive  water  projects 
amid  huge  budget  deficits  and  very 
weary  ta  spayers,  or  whether  we  should 
be  worki  ig  to  construct  a  more  ration- 
al, effec;ive,  and  fair  distribution  of 
our  diminishing  water  supplies.  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  resolve  this  issue 
when  th<  legislation  comes  to  the  floor 
shortly  <  ealing  with  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  n  clamation  policy. 

□  1203 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
requisite    number    of 
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reduced  watsr  supplies  to  these  same 
farmers  by  7  >  percent. 

The  gentleman  stated  that  "city 
dwellers  ha' re  faced  water  rationing" 
over  the  pust  4  years  due  to  the 
drought.  Th  s  is  misleading.  In  fact,  a 
recent  Califi  (mia  Department  of  Water 
Resources  leport  on  statewide  con- 
servation activities  stated  that  "there 
is  a  higher  fatio  of  mandatory  to  vol- 
untary programs  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry than  In  municipalities." 

The  gentleman  also  argues  that  "we 
don't  need'i  so-called  surplus  crops. 
Again,  the  facts  have  been  obscured. 
Due  to  the  success  of  the  1986  farm  bill, 
supplies  of  aotton  and  rice  are  at  his- 
torically loM^  levels.  Thus  the  term  sur- 
plus crop  n  a  complete  misnomer. 
Moreover,  planted  acreage  of  rice  and 
cotton  in  California  is  expected  to  be 
reduced  by  at  least  one-third  due  the 
drought.  This  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  tighter  sujpplies  nationwide. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  providing 
drought  relief  for  all  Californians 
through  a  variety  of  means.  This 
amendment,  however,  would  set  a 
precedent  fcr  singling  out  farmers  of 
certain  crops  to  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate share  ol  the  burden.  Farmers  are 
already  faci  ig  a  substantial  threat  to 
their  livelihoods  because  of  the  75-per- 
cent cut  in  their  water  supplies.  Any 
further  reduction  in  farm  activity  will 
result  in  eve  n  more  unemployment  and 
hardship  for  our  rural  communities. 

This  ameodment  is  also  misguided 
for  economic  reasons,  as  it  would  begin 
to  dismantle  the  most  productive  agri- 
world.  California  farmers 
8  billion  to  our  economy, 
d  that  one  of  every  three 
tate  are  related  to  agri- 
over,  our  trade  deficit  is 
billion  every  year  be- 
lifomia    agricultural    ex- 


Mr.  H^  NSEN 
to  strilje  the 
words. 

Mr.  H^GER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  H3RGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  o)>position  to  this  amendment, 
thing  we  need  to  do  in  re- 
to  one  of  the  worst  droughts 
la's  history  is  to  single  out 
ents  of  our  rural  commu- 
bear  a  disproportionate 
f  pain.  The  precedent  that 
dment  would  set  would  do  ex- 
it. 
The  ^ntleman  from  Connecticut 
bases  hi^  argument  on  what  I  feel  are 
misleadilig.  false  statements.  He  has 
stated  t|at  "the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
continued  to  provide  full 
water  allocations  to  farmers  producing 
surplus  c  rope"  during  the  drought.  This 
inconect.  In  1990,  Federal  alloca- 
3alifomia  farmers  were  cut  by 
50  percent.  This  year,  the  Bureau  has    west"  region 
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This  meas^e  is  terribly  inequitable 
and  bad  policy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairrtian.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendiaent  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman fronJ  Connecticut. 

The  gentleman  argues  that  there  is 
something    inherently     wrong     about 
farmers   receiving   reclamation   water 
and  being  ehrolled  in  farm  price  sup- 
port programs,  particularly  when  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  fifth  year  of  a 
drought.  I  Mi^ll  not  deny  the  fact  that 
a  severe  drought  problem, 
I  live  we  have  two  kinds 
It  is  either  dry  or  in  a 
the  gentleman  is  just  flat 
he  says  these  producers 
the  drought  problem  and 
uandering  water  to  farm- 
surplus  crops. 
Cutting  the  rug  from  underneath  the 
family  farmer  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
drought  prol^lem.  In  the  Pacific  North- 
particularly  Oregon,  you 
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cannot  make  a  link  between  reducing 
a^cultural  subsidies  and  more  water 
for  cities.  In  Oregon,  the  population 
centers  are  on  the  west  side  of  the 
State,  which  usually  receives  an  abun- 
dance of  water.  The  farmers  involved  in 
the  reclamation  program  are  on  the 
east  side,  separated  by  a  mountain 
range  that  will  not  allow  for  the  trans- 
fer of  water. 

This  amendment  will  not  aid  water- 
starved  cities  nor  wildlife,  but  it  may 
dry  up  148,000  farms— 53,000  of  them  in 
the  Northwest— that  could  be  impacted 
by  this  proposal.  Keep  in  mind  that 
reclamation  projects  generate  almost 
S20  million  in  economic  activity  and 
800,000  jobs  each  year,  which,  of  course, 
benefits  the  Federal  Government. 

I  will  submit  that  the  gentleman  is 
not  as  interested  in  providing  more 
water  for  urban  areas  in  the  west  as  he 
is  in  doing  away  with  the  reclamation 
program.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
What  the  gentleman  does  not  like 
about  reclamation  is  that  his  State  or 
district  do  not  get  any  of  the  benefits. 

If  it  is  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut's intention  to  highlight  excessive 
Government  spending — he  might  look 
in  his  own  backyard.  Connecticut  gets 
34  times  more  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  contracts  than  the  State 
of  Oregon.  So  I  might  suggest  that 
when  it  comes  to  sopping  up  Federal 
dollars,  Connecticut  is  doing  very  well 
for  itself. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  has 
been  raining  in  Connecticut  this  week, 
and  that  their  reservoirs  are  full,  and 
they  have  adequate  ground  water.  So 
perhaps  the  gentleman  is  not  as  sen- 
sitive to  the  problems  out  west  as 
those  of  us  who  live  there. 

I  suggest  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
change  agricultural  policy,  he  should 
do  it  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, instead  of  forestalling  victory  for  a 
bill  that  is  essential  to  California.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  G|)airTnan,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Gejdenson  amendment,  wtiich  will  es- 
tablish fair  priorities  and  promote  free  market 
principles  in  the  allocation  of  the  West's  nx>st 
precious  natural  resource:  water. 

Like  ttie  drought  my  State  of  Indiana  arxj 
others  in  ttie  Midwest  endured  a  few  years 
ago,  this  latest  westem  drought  has  already 
inflicted  its  harsh  damage  on  crops,  avid  on 
families  wtK>se  livelihood  depends  on  a  good 
harvest  In  1988,  Congress  wklely  determir>ed 
to  help  the  farmers  in  my  district  arxj  the  dis- 
tricts of  many  other  Members  of  this  body,  and 
Federal  drought  relief  is  no  less  necessary 
and  justified  for  the  West* s  farmers  rK>w. 

Yet  it  is  Imperative  that  any  relief  shoukj  be 
driven  by  reason  and  tfie  setting  of  basic  prior- 
ities. A  few  years  ago,  farmers  in  my  State 
had  to  make  some  tough  but  necessary 
choices — such  as  taking  some  land  out  of  pro- 
ductk)r>— despite  tfie  Congress'  emergency 
drought  measures.  These  choices  temporarily 
decreased  my  farmers'  irxnmes.  Insisting  ttie 


westem  farmers  make  similar  tough  but  nec- 
essary choices  regarding  tfie  drought  assist- 
ance we  are  det>ating  today  Is  exactly  what 
the  Gejdenson  amendment  is  all  about. 

The  Gejdenson  amendment  is  simple  and 
straighfonward:  farmers  wfio  make  the  chorce 
to  grow  crops  that  are  in  surplus  will  not  be 
abie  to  stand  at  tfie  head  of  tfie  sptgot  for 
scare  additkinal  supplies  of  water  tfiat  may  be 
(xovided  under  this  t>ill — water  whose  cost  is 
borne  largely  by  tfie  American  taxpayer.  This 
drought  relief  tMll  also  gives  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  those  wfio  have  quencfied 
their  thirst  at  the  Federal  money  spigot  tfiat 
file  Federal  Government's  tap  is  txine  dry  as 
well.  Setting  reasonable  priorities  for  the  use 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  is  another  goal  tfie 
Gejdenson  amendment  achieves. 

This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  further  punish 
farmers  wfio  tiave  been  hit  fiard  by  tfie  forces 
of  nature.  The  drought  already  fias  dictated 
tfiat  tfie  volume  of  Federal  Irrigation  water  de- 
livered to  farmers  In  Westem  States  be  re- 
duced. Tfiat  is  a  fact,  and  adoption  of  tfie 
Gejdenson  amendment  will  not  alter  reduc- 
tions already  made  necessary  by  the  drought. 

Make  no  nnistake:  tfiose  voluntarily  growing 
surplus  crops  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
commodity  price  supports  administered  by  tfie 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  tfiey  want,  tfiey 
can  even  cfioose  to  continue  to  grow  crops 
that  are  in  surplus.  But  wtien  western  irrigators 
make  such  free  market  cfio*ces  to  get  drougtrt- 
relief  water,  tfiey  will  have  to  pay  free  market 
prices  for  tfiat  water. 

Tfie  Gejdenson  amendment  sets  some  very 
commonsense  priorities  during  this  emergency 
for  tfie  use  of  federally  sut>skjlzed  water. 
Given  tfie  many  competing  pressures  for  this 
scarce  resource — from  family  househokls,  vital 
murucipal  services,  agriculture,  and  Industry — 
such  priorities  simply  must  be  set.  Because 
tfie  Federal  Government  fias  k>ng  been  in  tfie 
business  of  devetoping  sources  of  water  for 
tfie  West,  we  In  Congress  fiave  an  obligatxxi 
to  estalsllsh  some  fair  priorities  wtien  water  re- 
sources cannot  adequately  satisfy  all  legiti- 
mate users. 

Setting  some  minimum  priorities  for  federally 
subsidized  water  is  tfie  first  step  the  Congress 
must  take  In  reforming  tfie  way  water  is  devel- 
oped, delivered,  and  alk)cated  In  tfie  Westem 
States.  Despite  ttie  wekxxne  rains  and  snow- 
fall tfiat  fiave  recently  drencfied  California,  tfie 
legislation  we  consider  today  Is  not  a  boorv 
doggie  for  tfie  West  Even  if  tfiis  week's  rains 
continue,  reservoirs  and  aquifers  and 
snowpacks  are  still  far  below  adequate  levels. 
This  drougfit  may  soon  be  over — but  otfiers 
will  surely  fdtow.  In  tfie  meantime,  populatxxi 
and  devetopment  pressures  will  continue,  and 
tfie  legitimate  needs  for  water  will  increase. 

Even  with  conservation,  tfie  economk:  future 
of  tfie  West  will  depend  upon  setting  priorities 
for  ttie  use  of  water.  We  can  take  a  small  txjt 
signifKant  step  in  tfie  right  direction  today.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  tfie 
Gejdenson  amendment 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
three  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wril  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  DeFazio:  Pa?e 
9,  line  3.  Insert  "(a)  IN  General.—"  t>efore 
"The  programs". 

P&ge  9.  after  line  12,  Insert: 

(b)  Coordination  Wrrn  BPA.— If  a  Gov- 
ernor referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  If  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  or  Montana,  the  Governor  shall  co- 
ordinate with  the  Administrator  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  before  making 
a  request  under  subsection  (a). 

Page  12.  line  6.  after  "(42  U.S.C.  4321)"  in- 
sert ",  section  715(a)  of  the  Water  Resource 
Development  Act  of  1966  (33  U.S.C.  2265(a)),". 

Page  12,  line  14,  Insert  "(a)  Approval.—" 
l)efore  "The  Secretary". 

Page  13.  after  line  11,  insert; 

(b)  Pacific  northwest  Region.- A  contin- 
gency plan  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  State 
of  Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho,  or  Montana, 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State  in  coordination  with  the  other  States 
in  the  region  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Page  16.  line  19.  before  "or  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife"  insert  "secUon  715(a)  of  the  Water 
Resource  Development  Act  of  1966  (33  U.S.C. 
2265(a)),". 

Mr.  DeFAZIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  our 
colleagues  know,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  some  particular  issues  with  regard 
to  this  legislation,  because  our  region 
has  some  unique  problems  in  dealing 
with  water  allocation  and  our  own 
drought  problems  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Although  not  as  highly  publicized 
as  those  in  California,  we  are  suffering 
from  a  drought. 

The  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  and 
the  staff  have  been  very  cooperative  in 
working  with  us  to  address  these  par- 
ticular concerns.  In  the  Northwest,  we 
are  attempting  to  deal  with  the  poten- 
tial listing  of  five  salmon  runs  as 
threatened  or  endangered  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin. 

The  Governors  of  three  States  along 
with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Indian 
tribes,  irrigation  and  fishing  interests 
and  other  user  groups  are  working  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  how  the  region 
can  best  deal  with  this  problem  and  we 
can  manage  our  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  ensure 
that  nothing  jeopardizes  this  process. 
Our   States   also    share    a   river,    and 
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through  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing, we  have  been  able  to  avoid  major 
conflicts. 

This  amendment  being  offered  by 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  LaRocco]  affects  only  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  would  address  some  of 
our  region's  unique  concerns. 

The  BPA  [the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration] provides  electricity  to 
customers  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  western  Montana.  The  BPA 
markets  power  from  30  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Bureau  projects  and  has  been 
able  to  manage  the  system  with  great 
efficiency. 

Our  amendment  states  that  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Northwest  States  must  co- 
ordinate with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  be- 
fore making  a  request  for  emergency 
assistance  under  this  legislation  that 
might  affect  that  system. 

Second,  this  legislation  gives  the 
Secretary  permanent  authority  to  pre- 
pare drought  contingency  plans  so  the 
regions  are  better  able  to  deal  with  se- 
rious droughts  like  that  being  experi- 
enced in  California  and  other  parts  of 
the  West. 

Our  amendment  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  implement  one  of  these 
plans  only  upon  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  affected  State  and  in  co- 
ordination with  the  other  Governors  in 
the  region  and  the  BPA  Administrator. 

Last,  our  amendment  clarifies  that 
this  legislation  in  no  way  modifies,  su- 
persedes, or  affects  the  1986  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act.  That  act 
precludes  the  study  of  the  transfer  of 
water  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
California.  Anytime  that  California 
gets  a  little  bit  thirsty  and  starts  look- 
ing for  water,  we  g^t  a  little  bit  nerv- 
ous in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  in 
southern  California  and  other  areas 
might  think,  we  do  not  have  any  sur- 
plus water  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  we  must  protect  the  resources,  pre- 
cious resources,  we  do  have  and  use  it 
better  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DeFazio.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  DeFazio-LaRocco 
Amendment.  Because  we  share  the  Co- 
lumbia River  drainage,  our  water  prob- 
lems in  the  Northwest  are  interdepend- 
ent. We  feel  we  need  involvement  and 
cooperation  of  all  Governors.  As  we 
have  experienced  through  the  recent 
Salmon  sununit.  by  pulling  one  thread, 
we  could,  essentially,  imravel  the 
whole  network.  Our  concern  is  about 
overlaying  a  bill  designed  to  solve  Cali- 
fornia's i)roblem8  on  top  of  the  effort  to 
sort  out  the  water  problems  in  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  offer  this 
amendment  to  give  the  Northwest  Gov- 
ernors, with  their  intimate  knowledge 
of   the    regions   water    problems   and 


users,  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  de- 
cision to  develop  and  implement  a 
water  j  Ian  for  their  State  and  to  trig- 
ger the  drought  relief  measures  sought 
in  this '  till. 

In  Idj  ho,  water  is  our  life  blood.  We. 
like  Ca  ifomia,  are  going  into  our  fifth 
year  of  Irought  and.  so.  are  empathetic 
to  emei  ?ency  action  for  relief. 

Watei  is  not  only  important  for  agri- 
culture in  the  southern  part  of  our 
State,  hut  is  a  limiting  factor  for  the 
recover:  r  of  several  important  species 
of  anadl-omous  fish,  including  fall  Chi- 
nook 4nd  sockeye  salmon.  As  Mr. 
DeFazi<>  said,  we  are  well  into  a  com- 
plicated effort  to  develop  a  solid  re- 
gional solution  to  our  water  prob- 
lems— a  cooperative  solution  developed 
by  a  broad  array  of  interest  groups 
across  1  he  Northwest  including  Bonne- 
ville Pcwer  Association  and  the  Corps 
of  Englieers,  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  Interior  Department.  And,  if  the 
salmon  jare  listed,  we  will  be  working 
closely  jwith  the  National  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Service  [NMFS],  which  is 
under  tfie  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Conmierce  to  restore  salmon. 
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Mr.  D  EFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr.  S  Arm  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment.  As 
has  besn  pointed  out,  the  P^ific 
Northwdst  region  is  indeed  unique.  We 
share  oi  le  river,  several  States  do,  and 
we  are  i  ery  dependent  on  that  river,  of 
course,  for  power  generation,  for  agri- 
culture, for  fisheries. 

This  Eunendment  calls  for  all  the 
Govem<  rs  of  all  the  States  affected  on 
the  Co!  umbia  River,  to  become  in- 
volved i  n  the  request  to  the  Secretary 
of  Inter  or,  should  there  be  need  to  dis- 
place, t  love,  or  transfer  water  of  any 
sort.  Th  It  puts  Members  at  ease  simply 
because  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the 
Commit  bee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, of  course,  would  only  refer  to  one 
Govemc  r. 

Now,  ill  the  Governors  affected  are 
within  It,  and  we  think  that  is  a  pro- 
tection which  we  absolutely  need.  It  is 
so  true  jthat  when  we  begin  discussing 
water  transfers  between  basins  in  the 
West,  all  people  in  the  West  become 
very  neivous.  We  all  know  that  Califor- 
nia is  dty.  We  also  ought  to  know  that 
Oregon  |s  dry  as  well  as  part  of  Idaho, 
the  uppf  r  reaches  of  the  Columbia.  We 
want  in«ide  the  umbrella  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  we  also  want  the  protection 
that  wej  are  not  going  to  allow  trans- 
fers of  frsiter  between  Oregon  and  any 
other  Si  ate  unless  our  Governor  is  in- 
volved. That  goes,  of  course,  to  say 
that  ot  ler  States  will  involve  their 
Govemers.  I  believe  this  gives  ample 
protect!  m. 

I  thai  k  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  for  ini- 
tiating fhis  amendment.  I  think  it  fur- 
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|es  and  protects  water  re- 
ur  State.  I  want  to  support 

bill  to  assist  California  in 
-stricken  situation,  as  well 

,tes  in  the  Pacific  North- 


ISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
an  yield? 

Mr.  DEFAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for 
yielding,  aid  also  for  working  with  all 
the  Members  of  the  Northwest  delega- 
tion in  perftcting  this. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  DeFazio 
was  allowei  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)    ] 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for.  his  efforts  to  coordinate 
this  with  a.  number  of  Members  who 
have  concern.  We  want  to  keep  our 
friends  frohi  California,  yet  at  the 
same  time  we  need  a  degree  of  insula- 
tion as  faij  as  the  Northwest  is  con- 
cerned. I  thank  him.  and  thank  a  num- 
ber of  staff  people  who  have  been  very 
instrumental  in  putting  these  particu- 
lar words  o|i  paper.  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  full  sipport  of  the  House  in  this 
amendment 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  rield? 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  minority  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  they  are  happy 
to  accept  t^e  amendment. 

Mr.  RHOl^ES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  I  srield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fror^  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHGJDES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Hansen  had  basically  stated  our  posi- 
tion. I  personally  think  the  language  in 
the  bill,  as^  written,  takes  care  of  the 
situation  that  we  are  concerned  about, 
but  I  understand  the  gentleman's  nerv- 
ousness when  Califjprnia  is  thirsty.  We 
share  a  river  between  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. When  they  are  nervous,  we  are 
downright  paranoid. 

If  this  clarifies  the  situation,  a  little 
bit  better,  *re  will  accept  your  amend- 
ment. I 

Mr.  MILLAR  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  hive  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  tne  amendment.  We  have 
worked  witfi  the  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  DeFazio]  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman froAi  Idaho  [Mr.  LaRocco]  on 
this  amendi  nent.  It  has  been  considered 
by  the  minority,  and  as  I  think  we 
have  heard  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  there 
is  no  objecuion  to  this  amendment  to 
quell  the  nerves  of  oiir  neighbors.  I 
would  accei  t  the  amendment. 

The  CHAJplMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman fronj  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PANETTA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Panetta:  Page 
9,  after  the  period  in  line  22  (at  the  end  of 
section  201)  add  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  and  to  local  government 
entitles  to  assist  in  the  development,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  water  desaliniza- 
tlon  projects,  including  technical  assistance 
for  purposes  of  assessing  the  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  such  projects.". 

Mr.  PANETTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  waw  no  objection. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  this  amendment  to  this  legisla- 
tion that  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments who  are  constructing  desaliniza- 
tion  plants. 

Obviously,  I  want  to  commend, 
again,  both  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  for  the  fine  work  that  they 
have  done  on  this  important  piece  of 
legislation.  The  problem  we  have  is 
that  obviously  a  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  Water  does  not  serve  all  of  the 
communities  that  are  impacted  by  the 
drought,  particularly  the  coastal  com- 
munities. We  have  a  number  of  coastal 
communities  now  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  drought,  are 
looking  at  the  possibility  of  construct- 
ing desalinization  plants  to  try  to  aug- 
ment dwindling  supplies. 

As  I  said,  when  we  deal  with  the 
drought,  we  are  obviously  not  only  try- 
ing to  conserve  water,  but  looking  to 
other  alternatives  to  develop  water 
supplies,  reclamation,  recycling,  and 
for  the  coastal  communities,  desalin- 
ization is  a  real  possibility. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  right 
now.  however,  is  there  really  is  a  lack 
of  technical  assistance  of  coordination 
of  the  information  that  is  needed  to  try 
to  develop  desalinization  projects.  So 
what  this  amendment  would  do,  essen- 
tially, is  provide  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior the  authority  to  provide  that  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  to  local 
government  entities,  to  assist  in  the 
development,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  water  desalinization  projects, 
including  technical  assistance  for  pur- 
poses of  assessing  the  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  such  projects. 

There  was  a  time,  obviously,  when 
these  kinds  of  projects  were  considered 
prohibitively  expensive,  and  indeed, 
there  are  still  some  concerns  about  the 
costs  of  these  projects,  but  there  has 
been  advancement  in  desalinization 
technologies,  and  there  is  obviously 
growing  concern  that  this  could  be  a 
possible  alternative  for  many  of  the 
coastal  communities. 


Therefore,  with  so  many  of  the  com- 
munities seeking  this  out  right  now. 
and  I  have  several  in  my  district  that 
are  currently  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  desalinization,  I  know  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  other  conrununities  are  also 
looking  at  that  possibility,  what  we 
really  need  is  a  coordinating  mecha- 
nism, and  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  play  that  kind  of  coordinating 
role.  For  that  reason,  I  would  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  ixart  of  this  pack- 
age to  provide  the  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive help  that  is  so  important  to  our 
communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  355,  the  Reclamation  States  Emer- 
gency Drought  Relief  Act  of  1991,  that  would 
authorize  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  who  are  constructing  desaliniza- 
tion plants. 

I  would  like  to  first  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Acting  Chairman  Miller  and  ttie 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  for  their  fine  work  on  this  critical 
piece  of  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
the  millions  of  residents  of  drought-stricken 
States  when  I  say  that  your  efforts  are  much 
appreciated. 

While  a  modest  provision,  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  will  provkle  significant  assistarKe 
to  coastal  communities  wtvj  are  constructing 
desalinization  plants  to  augment  dwindling 
water  supplies.  It  wouW  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  the  authority  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  States  arxl  to  kx^al 
govemment  entities  to  assist  in  the  devek>p- 
ment,  construction,  and  operation  of  water  de- 
salinization projects,  including  technical  assist- 
ance for  purposes  of  assessing  tfie  technical 
and  economic  feasibility  of  such  projects. 

PrevkHJSly  thought  of  as  being  a  prohibi- 
tively expensive  source  of  water  in  the  United 
States,  advancements  in  desalinizatkjn  tech- 
nologies and  growing  concerns  with  water 
supplies  have  made  desalinization  a  viable 
water  resource  optkxi  for  many  coastal  com- 
munities in  California  and  particularty  in  my 
own  congressional  district  Yet  with  no  tech- 
nical gukJance  from  the  Federal  Government, 
many  of  these  communities  are  operating  in 
the  dark. 

With  so  many  communities  actively  pursuing 
desalinizatkxi  it  makes  sense  for  ttie  Federal 
Governnnent  to  play  a  coordinating  role  in  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  kxal  entities  to 
ensure  that  research  efforts  are  not  wastefully 
duplcated  on  the  \ocai  level.  It  is  my  under- 
starxling  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
extensive  knowledge  on  desalinization  tech- 
notogies  and  wouW  be  readily  able  to  provide 
kx»l  communities  with  the  assistance  needed. 

I  woukj  also  note.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Acting  Chairman  Mil- 
ler and  the  ranking  Republican  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Hansen,  have  no  objections  to 
ttiis  ameixjment 

Mr.  Chairman,  Vne  gravity  of  the  situation 
facing  the  drought-stricken  States  demands 
ttiat  Congress  and  ttie  States  not  only  pursue 
temporary  relief  measures  but  also  pursue 
kxig-term  projects,  like  desalinization,  wheh 
wiH  help  us  to  avoid  crippling  water  stxxtages 
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in  the  future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
iri  this  effort  by  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
think  he  points  out  a  fact  that  many 
people  are  not  aware  of.  that  while  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  may  not  be  able 
to  physically  deliver  water  to  his  area 
of  the  State  of  California,  clearly  the 
Bureau  does  have  expertise  and  long- 
time experience  in  looking  at  desalin- 
ization as  an  alternative,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  a  pilot  project  down  in  Ari- 
zona. I  think  the  extent  to  which  this 
amendment  will  allow  the  Secretary  to 
bring  an  expertise  and  resources  to  the 
coastal  communities  of  the  State  of 
California  will  l)e  very,  very  helpful.  I 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  minority  has  no 
problem  with  the  amendment.  We 
would  be  happy  to  accept  it,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority has  no  objection.  We  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member,  and  I  yield  back  the  l>alance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PanettaJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant:  In- 
sert the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of 
title  m: 
SBC.  SM.  BUY-AMKRiCAN  RCQUIBEllDfT. 

(a)  Determination  by  the  Secretary.— If 
the  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  determines  that  the 
public  Interest  so  desires,  the  Secretary  shall 
award  to  a  domestic  firm  a  contract  that, 
under  the  use  of  competitive  procedures, 
would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm,  if.— 

(1)  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm 
will  be  completely  assembled  in  the  United 
States: 

(2)  when  completely  assembled,  not  less 
than  51  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  Qrm  will  l>e  domestically  produced: 
and 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  bids  submit- 
ted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is  not 
more  than  6  percent. 

In  determining  under  this  subsection  wheth- 
er the  public  Interest  so  requires,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  United  States 
International  obligations  and  trade  rela- 
tions. 

(b)  LiMFFED  APPUCATION.— This  Section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  to  which— 
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(1)  such  applicability  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest; 

(3)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise;  or 

(3)  the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
determines  that  such  an  award  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  or  an  international  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

(c)  Limitation.— This  section  shall  apply 
only  to  contracts  for  which— 

(1)  amounts  are  authorized  by  this  act  (in- 
cluding the  amendments  made  by  this  act)  to 
be  made  available;  and 

(2)  solicitation  for  bids  are  issued  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  contracts 
covered  under  this  section  and  entered  into 
with  foreign  entities  for  flscal  year  1991  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  nimiber 
of  Contracts  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  but  which  are  determined  by 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  or 
an  international  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  number  of 
contracts  covered  under  this  Act  (including 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act)  and 
awarded  based  upon  the  parameters  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

(1)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

(2)  Domestic  firm.— The  term  "domestic 
firm"  means  a  business  entity  that  is  incor- 
porated in  the  United  States  and  that  con- 
ducts business  operations  in  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Foreign  firm.— The  term  "foreign 
firm"  means  a  business  entity  not  described 
in  paragraph  (2). 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  drought- 
stricken  California  community  will  get 
some  help.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
they  get  an  extra  S13  million  by  taking 
the  S15  million  going  to  Jordan,  and 
giving  them  to  the  farmers  in  the 
drought-stricken  communities  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  save  everyone  some  money, 
and  perhaps  do  something  better  for 
the  conununity. 

I  have  a  couple  of  things  to  mention. 
It  seems  ironic  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  we  are  paying  for  drought 
problems,  and  certainly  parts  of  our 
country  up  in  the  Great  Lakes,  we  paid 
for  erosion  control  and  flood  control  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  I  am  starting  to  won- 
der, as  I  question  industrial  policy  and 
energy  policy,  and  I  am  starting  to 
wonder  what  America's  water  policy  is. 
I  think  there  might  be  a  way  to  help 
California  out  in  addition  to  this.  One 
thing  is  for  sure,  I  want  to  say  this  be- 
fore I  go  on,  every  person  left  in  the 
Midwest,  and  all  the  old  steel  towns 
and  those  communities  that  made  a  lot 


of  pro(  ucts  before,  I  think  people  rec- 
ognize that  they  could  not  eat  a  Toy- 
ota, ai  d  it  is  pretty  expensive  drinking 
Perriei  all  the  time,  why  not  come 
back  I  md  look  at  our  communities? 
The  la  id  costs  are  relatively  favorable. 
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Thers  are  all  kinds  of  utilities  and 
infrastructure,  and  it  would  be  very 
good  f<  r  you.  We  would  like  to  welcome 
you  ba  zk. 

My  i  mendment  is  specific  and  to  the 
point.  It  gives  a  little  weighted  advan- 
tage ii ,  this  act  so  that  American  com- 
panies may  get  in  fact  the  awards  for 
these  <  ontracts. 

The  anly  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is 
that  t  le  American  people  are  not  ask- 
ing foi'  much.  I  think  they  are  asking 
for  an  opportunity  for  a  job.  and  we  as 
a  Conj  ress  have  got  to  start  figuring  in 
the  p  tlicies  around  here,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  costs,  welfare 
costs,  food  stamp  costs,  job  training 
costs;  so  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
amenc  ment.  It  speaks  to  the  point,  and 
I  wou  d  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
comm  ttee. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tl  e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  my  neigh- 
bor in  Ohio. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  just  to  the 
north  of  me.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  ofi  Bring  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
make)  eminent  good  sense  that  if  we 
are  gcing  to  let  contracts  for  work  to 
be  done  to  help  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors tl  California  or  any  other  part  of 
the  Ui  lited  States,  that  we  have  Ameri- 
cans c  0  the  work. 

I  tl  ink  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant] 
that  lere  we  are,  we  are  sticking  $55 
millio  a  more  back  in  to  grive  to  a  coun- 
try ai  d  a  leader  of  a  country  that  has 
betra:  ed  us,  has  called  us  various  and 
sundr  r  names,  and  here  we  are.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  go  nhead  and  forgive  Poland  and  for- 
give ^gypt  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
they  0we  us.  They  want  to  ask  to  for- 
give ijillions  of  dollars  that  Israel  owes 
us.  aiid  we  are  continuing  to  send  our 
'erseas. 

'e  sending  all  our  jobs  overseas 
we  have  such  an  inequity  in 
le  policies. 

are  we  going  to  do  anything 

a  $3Mj  trillion  deficit  if  we  do  not 

(ople  in  the  United  States  who 

irking  and  paying  taxes  into  the 

to  help? 

what  about  American  productiv- 
American  jobs? 

they  want  to  take  money  out  of 
:port-Import  Bank  and  send  it 
help  build  Kuwait  and  Iraq, 
loes  not  make  sense. 
I  w^l  say  this,  that  if  we  do  not  have 
some;  kind    of   a    mandate    on    these 
thin^  when  they  go  and  send  these 
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jobs  overseas,  is  Bechtel  going  to  hire 
Americans?  Are  they  going  to  take 
Americana  over  there?  No.  they  are  not 
going  to.  iThey  are  going  to  go  over 
there  and  hire  them  themselves. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 
cant] did  ]  lut  in  an  amendment,  a  sense 
of  Congres  s.  to  say  that  American  jobs 
be  used  if  American  companies  are 
going  to  b5  contracted  to  do  that  over- 
seas. They  are  not  going  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  it. 

I  think  what  is  going  to  be  very  im- 
portant ia  that  the  Traficant  amend- 
ment stay  in  the  bill  and  that  it  not  be 
stripped  out  in  a  conference  commit- 
tee. Ameirican  jobs  should  remain 
and  take  care  of  American 
I  think  it  makes  eminent 


UMI 


American 
problems,  j 
good  sens« 

I  wouldl 
from  now 
ate  and 
mittee. 

Mr.   Tl 
would  just 


ask  that  you  support  this 
1  the  way  through  the  Sen- 
ough  the  conference  com- 


lFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
like  to  ask  the  committee 
for  their  Support.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  1  ask  if  they  would  support  it 
and  keep  It  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  MIliLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  want  tp  say  that  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  amendment. 
We  have  po  real  problem  with  it.  It  is 
with   the   efforts   that    the 
from  Ohio  has  been  trying 
terms  of  making  sure  that 
jobs     and     manufacturing 
considered  and  protected, 
lo  problem  with  the  amend- 
lis  time. 

Chairman,  will  the 


consistent 
gentlemai 
to  make 
American! 
processes | 
We  have 
ment  at  tl 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority associates  itself  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  majority.  We  feel  the  same 
way.  We  have  no  problem  with  the 
amendmait. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ameidment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FAEIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  th4  last  word. 
Mr.  Ch^irm&n.  at  this  time  I  would 
gage  in  a  colloquy  on  behalf 
ssman  Dooley.  Congressman 
d  myself,  with  Chairman  de 
of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
me  clarification, 
irman.  I  have  heard  concern 
from  sonke  program  crop  participants 
that  if  thiey  must  idle  their  land  due  to 
reduced  water  deliveries  because  of  the 
drought.  :,heir  crop  acreage  base  for  the 
farm  programs  may  be  reduced.  What 
is  the  gentleman's  understanding  of 
the  effect  that  reduced  water  deliveries 
may  hSLVfe  on  farm  program  partici- 
pants? 

Mr.  dbJla  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding   that    producers    have    a 


like  to 
of  Cor 
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)port  this 
1  the  Sen- 
dice  com- 


n,  will  the 
I  yield  to 


le  I  would 
on  behalf 
ngressman 
airman  de 
B  Commit- 


number  of  options  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  they  may 
elect  to  enter  0/92  or  50/92  progrraim  thus 
protecting  their  crop  acreage  base.  A 
producer  could  also  elect  not  to  plant  a 
program  crop  and  to  protect  his  or  her 
base  by  zero  certifying  with  their  local 
ASCS  office.  Finally,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  pledged  to  address  these  is- 
sues administratively,  in  recognition  of 
the  severe  drought  situation,  and  I 
know  that  they  are. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
committed  to  monitoring  this  matter 
and  to  work  with  the  Department  and 
interested  Members  to  ensure  that 
these  producers  are  treated  fairly  and 
equitably. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I 
certainly  think  they  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  encouraging  the  participation 
of  farmers  in  the  central  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Sacramento  Valley  to 
participate  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
in  programs  that  would  share  our 
scarce  water  resources  around  the 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  355,  the  Reclamation 
States  Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act 
of  1991. 

This  is  an  important  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  recent  rainfall  has  done  little  to 
reduce  the  need  for  this  critical  meas- 
ure. We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  drought.  Despite 
the  recent  rains,  the  storage  levels  in 
California's  reservoirs  are  just  slightly 
higher  than  they  were  in  1977— the  dri- 
est year  of  record  and  when  the  State 
of  California  had  7  million  fewer  resi- 
dents. And,  while  1991  will  not  be  the 
driest  year  of  record  and  when  the 
State  of  California  had  7  million  fewer 
residente.  And.  while  1991  will  not  be 
the  driest  year  of  record,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  driest  the  State  has  experi- 
enced—perhaps, the  fourth  driest  year 
of  record,  based  on  current  estimates. 
That's  positive,  but  our  State  is  still 
facing  a  drought  emergency. 

Since  the  end  of  February,  before  the 
latest  wave  of  winter  storms,  total 
storage  within  the  central  valley 
project  has  increased  just  5  percent, 
from  49  percent  of  average  storage  lev- 
els to  54  percent.  This  is  far  less  than 
the  increase  in  precipitation,  which  has 
increased  from  25  percent  to  57  percent 
of  average  levels.  Most  of  the  precipita- 
tion has  been  in  the  coastal  regions 
and  in  the  south,  rather  than  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  where  most 
of  our  storage  facilities  are  located  and 
which  supplies  most  of  the  water  needs 
for  California.  For  example,  storage  in 
the  San  Joaquin  River  systems  is  up  to 
nearly  65  percent  of  the  average  levels, 
but  storage  in  the  Sacramento  system 
is  just  barely  more  than  half  the  aver- 
age annual  storage  levels  and  far  less 
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than  the  storage  levels  reached  last 
year.  Storage  in  the  Sacramento  sys- 
tem is  at  1.8  million  acre  feet,  com- 
pared to  a  3.3  million  acre  feet  average 
and  2.7  million  acre  feet  last  year. 

And,  despite  the  recent  rains,  deliv- 
eries from  the  State  and  Federal  water 
projects  for  agricultural  and  municipal 
and  industrial  purposes  have  been  se- 
verely cut  back.  Deliveries  to  the 
State's  farmers  have  been  cut  by  as 
much  as  75  percent. 

Clearly,  this  measure  is  a  critically 
needed  piece  of  legislation.  It  will  help 
integrate  water  storage  and  transfer 
facilities  throughout  the  State  so  that 
we  can  make  the  most  of  our  limited, 
existing  supply.  The  bill  will  also  help 
assist  willing  buyers  and  sellers  to  ex- 
change water,  and  authorize  the  Bu- 
reau to  participate  in  water  banks  es- 
tablished by  the  States. 

Very  importantly,  the  bill  also  di- 
rects the  Bureau  to  establish  drought 
contingency  plans  so  that  we  can  be 
better  prepared  to  respond  to  future 
drought  situations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  Chairman 
Miller,  Congressman  Lehman  and 
Congressman  Rhodes  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  Again,  this  is  a  good 
bill,  it  is  essential  to  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  dire  drought  conditions 
now  facing  California  and  several  other 
States  in  the  West.  And.  it  is  essential 
to  the  effective  use  of  fiinds  that  I  am 
advocating  that  we  add  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  emer- 
gency drought  relief  activities  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  355,  which  substantially  incor- 
porates the  provisions  of  the  Interior 
Department  supported  measure  I  intro- 
duced, H.R.  1247. 

The  measure  is  important  to  Califor- 
nia because  it  would  provide  the  bu- 
reau greater  flexibility  to  move  water 
where  it  is  needed;  would  authorize 
participation  in  a  State  water  bank; 
and,  would  allow  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  drought  con- 
tingency plans — before  we  find  our- 
selves 5  years  into  a  drought. 

Mr.  Chairman.  San  Diego  is  at  the 
end  of  the  water  pipeline  in  California. 
We  are  the  cul-de-sac.  Less  than  5  per- 
cent of  San  Diego's  water  is  obtained 
locally,  while  more  than  95  percent 
must  be  imported  fi-om  as  far  as  600 
miles. 

Imported  water  costs  San  Diego 
farmers  anywhere  from  J300  to  J500  per 
acre  foot  due  to  high  delivery  costs  and 
pumping.  San  Diego  farmers  have  be- 
come very  efficient  using  drip  irriga- 
tion methods  and  efficient  sprinkler 
systems.  We  are  investigating  more 
methods  of  reclamation  and  even  desa- 
linlzation. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  helping 
to  ensure  water  can  be  moved  and  man- 


aged more  efficiently.  The  measure 
will  remove  the  legal  plugs  In  the 
plumbing  system  throughout  the 
State.  San  Diegans  and  Califomians 
are  living  with  severe  water  restric- 
tions. They  are  willing  to  bite  the  bul- 
let and  conserve  but  they  need  help. 
The  recent  rain  and  snow  are  making  a 
difference  but  we  are  still  at  only  50 
percent  of  the  normal  snowpack  we 
need. 

This  bill  has  had  bipartisan  crafting 
and  bipartisan  support.  It  could  mean 
the  difference  of  California  becoming 
the  dust  bowl  of  the  1990'8.  or  of  Cali- 
fornia continuing  to  be  America's  No.  1 
agricultural  State. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
my  California  colleagues.  Representa- 
tives Miller,  Lehman,  and  Laqo- 
MARSINO,  and  Representatives  Don 
Young,  Jim  Hansen,  and  John  Rhodes 
for  their  diligence  in  crafting  this 
measure.  While  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences in  approach,  this  measure  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
commend  the  author  for  meeting 
quickly  the  needs  of  California's 
drought-stricken  citizens. 

I  think  this  bill  does  provide  the  ap- 
propriate temporary  assistance,  and  it 
makes  a  start  at  providing  and  putting 
in  place  long-term  measures  to  assist 
the  citizens  of  California  and  other 
western  states  when  conditions  of 
drought  are  present. 

I  rise  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  observe 
that  California  is  a  State  in  need  of 
more  water  storage.  That  became  quite 
evident  to  me  in  a  hearing  that  was 
held  where  it  was  revealed  that  we  are 
purchasing  or  negotiating  to  purchase 
about  a  million  acre-feet  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  sjrstem. 
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They  also  are  in  drought,  as  are  we. 
but  they  are  capable  still  of  having  sur- 
plus water.  One  of  the  realities  is  that 
in  Colorado  they  have  in  that  river  sys- 
tem an  average  runoff  of  about  15  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year.  In  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  system  we  have  an  av- 
erage runoff  of  just  about  the  same,  15 
million  acre-feet  per  year.  However,  in 
the  Colorado  River  system,  they  have 
60  million  acre-feet  of  storage.  So  when 
they  are  in  a  drought  year,  they  can  go 
for  a  while  and  still  meet  their  water 
needs.  The  Sacramento  Valley,  by  way 
of  constrast,  has  no  more  than  11  mil- 
lion to  12  million  acre-feet  of  storage. 

The  solution  is  quite  clear;  it  is  more 
water  storage.  One  component  of  that 
solution  is  something  that  Rumy  of  us 
have  fought  for  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  is  the  completion  of  the  multipur- 
pose Auburn  Dam. 

This  is  a  solution  for  which  the  fund- 
ing is  becoming  available  which  would 
meet  all  the  water  needs  of  California. 
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because  we  are  a  State  which  ulti- 
mately faces  flood  and  drought.  Indeed, 
the  great  flood  of  1986  occurred  in  a 
drought  year  when  the  ususual  effect  of 
El  Nino  manifested  itself,  and  the  snow 
was  melted  in  just  a  few  days  time. 

I  will  be  working  together  with  other 
colleagues  in  the  House  trying  to  meet 
the  water  needs  of  California  both  tem- 
porarily by  supporting  this  bill  and  for 
the  long  term  by  fighting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  multi-purpose  Auburn 
Dam. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  Members. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  but,  more  specifically,  to 
thank  the  Chairman  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done  on  the  bill  and  specifically 
his  amendment  on  excess  storage  and 
carrying  capacity.  It  addresses  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  Wyoming,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  cooperation  in  working  with 
us. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Chairnmn,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Conrmiittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  the  help  he  ren- 
dered through  this  bill  to  a  very  impor- 
tant and  critical  part  of  my  constitu- 
ency, and  that  is  the  commercial  fish- 
ermen of  the  California  north  coast  and 
our  Indian  tribes  that  also  rely  on  the 
fishery  resource  for  their  very  liveli- 
hood. 

This  bill  will,  through  its  authorizing 
language,  contain  important  direction 
to  the  Seci^tary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  asking  that 
flows  in  the  Trinity  River  be  increased 
and  maintained  at  a  sufficient  level  to 
sustain  that  fishery  for  those  fisher- 
men. 

This  is  but  a  first  effort  to  benefit 
those  groups  on  the  north  coast  which 
are  a  very,  very  important  part  of  the 
proud  heritage,  very  important  part  of 
our  lineage  of  resource  industries  on 
the  California  north  coast. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlenum  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  this  legrls- 
lation  and  certainly  will  tell  him  that 
we  share  his  concern,  as  does  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  reijort  langiiage  in  the  re- 
port on  this  legislation,  where  we  make 
it  very  clear  that  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  the  drought 
on  the  Trinity  River  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretary  to  meet  the 
Federal  trust  responsibilities  for  the 
Hoppa  Valley  Indian  tribes  and  also 
recognizing  the  importance  of  these 
rivers  with  respect  to  commercial  fish- 
ermen and  commercial  fish  assets  off 


the  cot  St  of  northern  California.  It  was 
our  ex]  ectation  that  the  Secretary  will 
make  jvery  reasonable  effort  to  pro- 
vide ii  -stream  fishery  releases  to  the 
Trinitjf  River  of  not  less  than  340,000 
acre-f^t  of  water  during  the  1991 
drought  year  and  that  he  would  con- 
tinue lo  make  those  efforts  to  release 
that  wi  Iter  through  1996. 

I  thiik  the  gentleman  raises  a  very 
import  sint  point  that  the  drought  has 
many,  many  impacts.  In  a  State  as 
large  a  s  California,  they  are  very,  very 
divers< . 

But  1  he  Trinity  River  has  been  under 
an  incredible  degree  of  stress  for  a 
whole  tiost  of  reasons  even  before  the 
drougt  t  occurred,  and  we  share  the 
gentlei  nan's  concerns  about  the  main- 
tenanc  b  and  preservation  of  the  Trin- 
ity, iti  fisheries,  our  trust  responsibil- 
ities t<  the  tribes. 

I  thjink  the  gentleman  for  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  :  IIGGS.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  conments  and  support,  and  look 
forwarl  to  working  with  him  to  con- 
tinue 1  o  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  ;ritical  fisheries  on  the  Califor- 
nia nc  rth  coast,  and  would  look  for- 
ward 1 0  collaborating  with  him  in  fur- 
ther 1  sgislative  efforts  if  that  proves 
necess  iry. 

Mr.  Qhairman,  I  strongly  support  H.R.  355 
because  of  the  language  ifKluded  In  the  report 
that  acknowledges  the  drastic  need  for  in- 
creasecj  water  flows  in  the  Trinity  River.  Sev- 
eral Indian  tribes,  commercial,  arxl  rec- 
reational fishermen  have  suffered  tremen- 
dously Bs  a  result  of  water  diversion  to  ttie 
Centraljvalley  Project. 

I  wisri  to  thank  Chairman  Miller,  and  ttie 
Commitee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
recognizing  the  obligation  that  Congress  has 
to  fulfill  Federal  trust  responsibilities  to  provide 
adequate  streamftows  and  water  quality  to  the 
Trinity  River.  Despite  Federal  obligations  arxl 
congressional  mandates  (Put)lic  Law  98-541), 
that  caH  for  restoration  of  the  Trinity  "to  a  level 
approximating  that  which  existed  immediately 
before  |tie  start  of  the  construction  of  the  Trirv 
ity  Riv^  divisk>n,''  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatkm 
has  pefcistentfy  managed  the  Trinity  River  Di- 
vision in  a  manner  that  thwarts  tfie  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  natural  fish  populations. 

The  tme  is  now  to  begin  restoring  our  fish- 
eries afKJ  honorir)g  our  ot>ligations  to  the  peo- 
ple wh0se  lives  depend  on  this  dwindling  re- 
sourcej  I  thank  the  committee  for  taking  this 
positivd  first  step  by  introducing  this  legisla- 


tion. 
The 


amen*  ments? 


Mr. 
man. 


VIILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 


numb(  r  of  words. 


Mr. 


CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 


Chairman,  earlier  in  the  debate 
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The  letter,  however,  does  raise  a 
number  of  questions  and,  to  be  some- 
what cand  d,  is  rather  confusing  about 
exactly  wl  at  is  or  is  not  the  authority 
of  the  Bureau  with  respect  to  O&M 
payments. 

It  is  my  ntent  to  seek  answers  to  the 
questions  i  'aised  by  this  letter  over  the 
next  few  w  eeks  and  I  hope  to  have  this 
issue  resolved  before  this  legislation  is 
enacted. 

The  CHillRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendmer  ts  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  tl  e  question  is  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  cortunittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHi  >ERMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
Commlttei  s  rises. 

Accordii  gly,  the  Conmiittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  de 
LA  Garza  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  TORRI  s.  Chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (]LR.  355)  to  amend  the  Rec- 
lamation States  Drought  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
during  wl  ich  drought  assistance  may 
be  provide  d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, an(  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  114,  he  reported 
the  bill  liack  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  While. 

The  SPpAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  jthe  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  que^ion  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SitEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
s  on  the  engrossment  and 
ng  of  the  bill. 

was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  time,  and  was  read  the 


the  ge  ntleman  from  California  placed  a 
letter  in  the  record  from  the  Commis- 
sionei  concerning  payment  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  expenses.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
share  the  gentleman's  interpretation  of 
the  av  thority  of  such  policy. 


question 
third  reai 

The  bil 
and  read 
third  tim 

The  S 
question 

The    qu| 
Speaker 
the  ayes 

Mr.  RU 
the  vote 
is  not  pn 
order  tha 

The    S 


EAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
stion    was    taken;    and    the 
iro  tempore  announced  that 
peared  to  have  it. 
SO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
n  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
sent  and  make  the  point  of 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
EAKER    pro    tempore.    Evi- 
dently a  qjuorum  is  not  present. 

The  Serkeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Mem  3ers. 

The  vots  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  1  here  were — yeas  387,  nays  23, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  55] 


Abercromble 

Alex&nder 

AUard 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME: 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunilo 

Anthony 

Applerate 


YEAS-387 

Aspin 

Atklna 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 


Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevlU 

BUbray 

BlUrakto 
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era  to  the 
'  over  the 
have  this 
slation  is 

e  further 


it   in   the 
nded,  was 


engrossed 
£  read  the 


stronic  de- 
7,  nays  23. 


BUley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

Borekl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

BrowD 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

CUy 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (XL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cou«rhlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

DaWs 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Dorsan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Faacell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Oallo 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Glllmor 

Oilman 


Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

Gonderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

HetftT 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

iBhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorakl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

IjaFaloe 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

LiplDski 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McOery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 
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McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlIlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

MfUme 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

MorelU 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortii 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Porsell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacber 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlfr 

Scbroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Serrano 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 


Andrews  (NJ) 

Archer 

Armey 

Callahan 

Crane 

Duncan 

Fawell 

Fields 


Stodds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swia 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorrlcelU 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

NAYS— 23 

Hancock 

Henry 

Miller  (WA) 

Nussle 

Patterson 

Penny 

Petri 

Ramstad 


Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zlmmer 


Ridge 

Santorum 

Sensenbrenner 

Solomon 

Steams 

Walker 

Zellff 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Ackerman 

Bustamante 

Conyers 

DeLay 

Edwards  (OK) 

Flake 

Goodllng 


Gray 

Guarlnl 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 
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Man  ton 

Miller  (OH) 

Roe 

Smith  (FL) 

Stalllngs 

Tanner 

Udall 


Messra.  FIELDS,  SOLOMON,  and 
MILLER  of  Washington  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GEKAS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "An  act  to  provide  emer- 
gency drought  relief  to  the  Reclama- 
tion States,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  urv 
avoidably  detained  and  regret  that  I  missed 
vote  roMcall  No.  55,  the  vote  on  final  passage 
of  H.R.  355.  "to  amend  the  Reclamation 
States  Drought  Assistance  Act." 

Had  I  k)een  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Membera  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  355,  the  bill  just 
considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  de 
LA  Garza).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZING      THE       CLERK      TO 
MAKE       CORRECTIONS       IN       EN- 
GROSSMENT   OF    H.R.     355,     REC- 
LAMATION   STATES    EMERGENCY 
DROUGHT  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1991 
Mr.     MILLER     of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  H.R.  355, 
the    Reclamation    States    Emergency 
Drought  Relief  Act  of  1991,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.    419 
RESOLUTION     TRUST     CORPORA- 
TION FUNDING  ACT  OF  1991 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March 
19,  1991,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable 
the   Resolution  Trust  Corporation   to 
meet  its  obligations  to  depositors  and 
other  by   the  least  expensive  means, 
and   ask    for   its   immediate   consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1991,  at  page  6593.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  de 
LA  Garza).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
keeps  intact  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  depositors  at  insured 
financial  institutions,  the  gxuurantee  of 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  those  depositora  using  the 
insured  depository  institutions  of  our 
country  are  guaranteed  up  to  $100,000 
in  their  deposits. 

The  legislation  provides  $30  billion  to 
meet  losses  in  the  resolution  of  Called 
savings  and  loans.  This  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation — the  bailout  agency  cre- 
ated in  the  1989  FIRREA  legislation- 
through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  consideration  of  this  final  ver- 
sion of  the  funding  legislation  comes 
after  lengthy  debate  in  both  Houses 
about  the  need  for  reforms  at  RTC.  The 
conference  report  contains  a  number  of 
significant  improvements  which  we  l>e- 
lieve  will  make  RTC  a  more  efficient 
and  responsive  agency.  There  are  addi- 
tional reforms  that  many  in  this  House 
wanted,  but  were  forced  to  give  up  tem- 
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porarily  so  that  this  essential  funding 
could  go  forward.  The  process  will  re- 
main open,  and  as  we  consider  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  additional 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1992,  I.  along  with 
others,  will  insist  on  a  full  set  of  re- 
forms. 

Today,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
House  give  final  approval  to  this  legis- 
lation if  RTC  is  to  keep  operating.  The 
conference  report  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  a  voice  vote  Tuesday  night. 
The  conference  report  was  put  together 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  our  colleague, 
Chalmers  Wyue,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Banking  Committee, 
has  provided  mangificent  leadership  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle.  In  fact,  the  con- 
ferees on  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican sides  have  worked  together 
beautifully.  Everyone  understands  the 
critical  need  to  move  this  legrislation 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  final  version  provides  significant 
improvements  in  the  accountability  of 
RTC  by  upgrading  the  auditing  and  re- 
imrting  requirements.  Management  re- 
forms, recommended  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  adopted  by  the 
House,  are  incorporated  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  legislation  adopts  the  House  lan- 
guage on  affordable  housing,  ensuring 
that  housing  will  be  sold  and  not  al- 
lowed to  rot  away  or  be  seized  by  spec- 
ulators. The  conference  report  retains 
the  House  language  insisting  that  RTC 
closely  monitor  its  contracts  to  ensure 
that  minority-  and  women-owned  firms 
are  properly  included  and  that  these 
activities  not  become  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  the  good  old  boy  network. 

The  conference  report  adopts  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate  bill  which  limits 
the  liability  of  RTC  employees  in  con- 
nection with  their  duties  in  asset  dis- 
position. The  immunity,  however,  was 
narrowed  in  language  proposed  by  con- 
ferees fi"om  the  Energy  and  Conrunerce 
Conunlttee  to  ensure  that  the  provi- 
sion could  not  be  construed  to  limit  li- 
ability for  criminal  or  malicious  mis- 
conduct, or  for  underwriters,  securities 
salesmen  or  other  private  persons  par- 
ticipating in  the  transactions. 

The  legislation  also  adopts  Senate 
langiiage  which  requires  RTC  to  pursue 
all  legal  means  to  renegotiate  and  re- 
structure the  so-called  1968  deals  to 
achieve  the  maximum  savings  for  the 
taxi>ayer8.  These  are  the  infamous 
sweetheart  deals  entered  into  by 
Danny  Wall's  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  in  a  pell-mell  rush  to  resolve 
savings  and  loan  failures  in  late  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  It  is  a  vote  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  deposit  insur- 
ance system.  It  is  a  vote  to  retain  con- 
fidence in  the  Nation's  financial  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  vote  to  back  our  commit- 
ment to  put  the  fiill  faith  and  credit  of 
the  U.S.  Government  behind  insurance 
for  individual  depositors. 


Mr.  £  peaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tin  e. 

Mr.  \  TYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self su<  h  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  i  peaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
confere  nee  report  on  S.  419.  Last  week, 
the  H(  use  of  Representatives  had  a 
very  dl  Tficult  time  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment c  n  an  RTC  funding  bill.  However, 
after  i  carefully  crafted  compromise 
betwe^  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  G<)NZALEZ],  myself,  and  Secretary 
Brady,; the  House  was  able  to  act  on  a 
bill  which  I  think  was  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
conunlttee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  G  )NZALEZ],  is  to  be  complimented 
and  coi  nmended  for  giving  considerably 
in  thit  regard,  and  having  dem- 
onstra  ed  a  willingness  to  act  in  the 
best  in  berests  of  all  concerned. 

The  I  conference  report  which  we  have, 
as  the  gentleman  mentioned,  adopted 
the  H(  use  version  of  this  legislation, 
provid  ;s  for  an  additional  S30  billion  in 
funding  until  September  30. 


The 
which 


management  reform  provisions 
were  in  the  bill  as  they  passed 


the  H<>use  are  in  this  legislation.  The 
report  also  has  the  affordable  housing 
langua  ge  which  we  agreed  to  and  which 
the  ad  ninistration  signed  off  on. 

The  conference  also  agreed  to  keep 
intact  the  detailed  report  on  minority 


GAO 


going, 


it  again, 
that  is  in 
in   terms 


contracting.  From  the  Senate  bill  we  sponsible 
added  two  what  I  think  are  good  provi- 
sions, I  one  to  provide  immunity  for 
RTC  eknployees  from  violation  of  secu- 
rity laws  which  had  aheady  taken 
place.  There  is  no  immunity,  of  course, 
for  an  intentional  act  on  the  part  of  an 
RTC  (  mployee.  Also  from  the  Senate 
bill  t  lere  is  a  requirement  that  the 
RTC  1  ursue  by  all  legal  means  the  so- 
called  double  dipping  tax  provisions 
that  e  ome  buyers  were  able  to  receive 
in  th^so-called  1988  deals. 
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Finllly,  we  have  provided  that  the 
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ownership,  and  we  want  to  act  respon- 
sibly in  Urms  of  doing  that.  RTC,  I 
think,  has  been  negligent  in  the  past.  I 
think  thev  are  getting  their  act  to- 
gether, an  1  I  think  that  they  need  to 
have  that :  und  replenished  for  the  sake 
of  the  futu  re. 

What  we  want  to  see  happen  essen- 
tially is  tc  have  failing  institutions  be 
reconciled  so  that  they  can  reopen.  We 
want  to  tee  depositors'  savings  pro- 
tected. That  is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  th  is  conference  report.  And  we 
also  want  to  see  RTC  able  to  sell  off 
some  of  tie  assets  it  is  holding  that 
really  belc  ng  to  the  taxpayers. 

If  they  do  not  have  the  tools  to  do 
this,  then  we  will  never  really  see 
progress  i:i  what  has  been  a  crisis  in 
the  past. 

In  additl  on,  and  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  he  deeerves  a  lot  of  credit,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  the  minority  leader 
agreed,  affordable  housing  is  very  im- 
portant ini  this  country.  We  have  many 
I>eople  whp  do  not  have  access  to  af- 
fordable lousing,  and  that  provision 
alone  is  reason  enough  to  support  this 
legislation. 

So  I  really  urge  my  colleagues  to  be 
courageous  in   the   manner  in  which 
they  act  tf>day  and  to  try  to  do  the  re- 
thing.  Report  this  bill  out. 


and  then  let  us  come  back  and  review 


Mil  audit  RTC's  books  without 


exception.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an 
issue  io  have  before  us  to  vote  on,  but 
it  is  ap  essential  issue. 

We 
ment 


have  to  live  up  to  the  commit- 
!;hat  we  made  to  the  depositors  of 
this  country,  and  we  must  keep  RTC 


Every  day  that  we  delay  action 


on  th  s  issue  only  results  in  throwing 
away  idditional  money. 

I  ujge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
confei  ence  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tifne. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  miautes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report.  I 
know  it  is  a  very  tough  vote  for  Mem- 
bers 1  ecause  of  public  perception  about 
what  this  does. 

The  truth  of  it  is  we  want  to  do 
some  hing  that  will  preserve  an  indus- 
try t  lat  is  very  important  for  home- 


because  that  is  the  process 

this  bill  that  we  do  not  have 

of  the   previous  legislation 

passed.  S(^  I  hope  we  report  it  out,  and 

I  hope  we  report  it  out  favorably. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  lie  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman frim  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  who  has 
been  most  helpful  and  most  responsible 
in  seeing  that  we  came  here  today  in 
the  whole)  process. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
turn the  compliment  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the 
splended  tvork  that  he  has  done  along 
with  the  (Jhairman. 

The  fact  is  that  you  all  stuck  to  your 
guns  herf  for  this  conference  report, 
kly,  is  essentially  the  same 
ied  the  House  on  March  13. 
e  something  to  be  proud  of, 
our  own  Initiative  here  on  this  side  of 
the  Capitjil. 

bers  who  voted  for  that  bill 
last  weel^  should  be  able  to  vote  for 
this  conference  report.  The  longer  we 
delay  the  process,  the  higher  the  ulti- 
mate cost  that  the  thrift  cleanup  will 
be,  and  we  are  all  aware  of  those  fig- 
ures thatj  have  been  used,  whether  or 
not  it  ia  exactly  right  or  not.  But  8 
million  lucks  a  day  is  a  significant 
amount  m  money. 

A  vote  for  this  conference  report  can 
stop  thatjloss. 

Just  one  quick  reminder:  The  bulk  of 
that  money  for  the  RTC  will  be  used  to 
reimburse  persons  with  guaranteed  ac- 
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report  can 

The  bulk  of 
be  used  to 
■anteed  ac- 


counts. Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shirk  its  duty  to  make  whole  de- 
positors, we  would  be  faced  with  a  far 
greater  crisis. 

The  administration  will  continue  its 
effort  to  prosecute  the  culprits  where 
there  was  wrongdoing,  and  that  is  a 
very  essential  part  of  this  whole  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  have  the  figures  at  hand, 
but  those  under  indictment,  those  who 
have  already  been  salted  away,  are  a 
significant  number. 

However,  we  in  the  Congress  have  a 
responsibility  to  those  depositors  who 
have  relied  on  the  Federal  guarantee  of 
their  accounts,  and  the  other  body  has 
acted.  The  administration  has  stated  it 
will  sign  this  legislation  once  it  is 
adopted. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  House  to  go 
along  with  the  leadership  that  we  have 
here  and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  in  adoption  of  this  conference 
report.  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distingmshed  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

It  is  a  curious  bill.  On  one  side,  we 
have  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party  all  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
side  I  suspect  we  have  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  issue,  as  others  have  already 
said,  is  not  whether,  in  fact,  we  should 
raise  a  significant  amount  of  money,  a 
su^icient  amount  of  money,  to  make 
sure  that  the  deposits  are  covered. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  We  are  all  in 
agreement  on  that  issue. 

The  issue  is:  Do  we  simply  raise  $30 
billion  without  having  any  understand- 
ing of  where  that  $30  billion  is  going  to 
come  from?  Do  we  simply  raise  $30  bil- 
lion and  dump  it  into  the  deficit  which, 
over  a  period  of  30  years,  will  become 
well  over  $100  billion,  or  do  we  have  the 
courage  now  to  say  that  if  we  need  $30 
billion,  let  us  sit  down  and  debate  how 
we  are  going  to  raise  that  $30  billion? 
Which  sector  of  our  society  is  going  to 
pay  that  $30  billion? 

If  we  simply  dump  the  $30  billion  into 
the  deficit,  let  me  tell  the  Members  ex- 
actly where  that  money  is  going  to 
come  from.  In  a  few  months,  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  come  up  to  us,  and  he 
is  going  to  say,  "Boy,  do  we  have  a 
large  deficit.  It  is  closing  in  on  $400  bil- 
lion. We  have  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem, and  let  us  see  how  we  can  deal 
with  it." 

We  can  cut  back  on  Medicare,  we  can 
cut  back  on  Federal  aid  to  education, 
we  can  cut  back  on  Federal  aid  to 
health  care.  Federal  aid  for  cities  and 
towns.  We  can  raise  regressive  taxes. 
We  can  come  up  with  more  increases  in 
the  gas  tax  or  other  taxes  which  will 
come  down  heavily  on  working  people, 
middle-income  people,  the  elderly  and 
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the  poor.  That  is  one  way  of  dealing 
with  it. 

The  other  way  to  deal  with  it,  which 
to  me  makes  a  lot  more  sense,  is  if  we 
need  the  $30  billion,  let  us  raise  that 
money  In  a  fair  and  progressive  way. 
Let  us  ask  those  people  who  have  the 
money,  those  people  whose  incomes 
have  soared  in  the  last  10  years,  to 
start  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

In  opposition  to  this  present  pro- 
posal, I  would  suggest  the  following: 
that  if  we  had  a  15-percent  marginal 
surtax  on  couples  earning  over  $100,000 
adjusted  gross  income,  we  could  raise 
$15  billion.  If  we  had  a  15-percent  sur- 
tax on  corporate  income,  we  could 
raise  $15  billion;  15  plus  15  is  $30  billion. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  fairer  way  to 
raise  the  $30  billion  we  need  than  have 
working  people,  middle-income  people, 
poor  people,  the  elderly  people  have  to 
pay  for  this  bailout. 

So  the  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
need  the  money.  I  will  agree  that  we 
need  the  money.  The  issue  is:  who  is 
going  to  pay  for  it?  This  bill  does  not 
address  that. 

I  will  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srlelding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  to  accompany 
S.  419,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corjxjra- 
tion  funding  legislation.  It  seems  to  be 
the  best  compromise  we  could  come  to 
given  the  circumstances.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  depositors  know  they  can 
continue  to  have  confidence  in  the  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  system. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  affordable 
housing  provisions  and  management 
reforms  approved  by  the  House  are  in- 
cluded in  this  conference  agreement. 
These  will  help  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  RTC  and  save  taxpayer  dollars. 

In  particular,  I  am  compelled  to  com- 
ment on  the  minority  contracting  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation.  There  has 
been  extreme  resistance  to  dealing 
with  this  issue  in  this  bill.  Some  have 
couched  it  as  a  civil  rights  issue.  Some 
have  called  it  a  quota  provision. 

Let  me  just  say  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  this  is  not  a  civil  rights 
issue;  it  is  not  a  quota  issue.  At  issue 
is  whether  a  Federal  agency  may  con- 
tract for  services  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars while  paying  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  diversity  of  those  who  provide 
the  services.  I  thought  the  Congress  de- 
cided that  question  in  the  1970's,  during 
the  Nixon  administration. 

For  at  least  the  last  15  years,  we  have 
required  agencies  of  this  Government 
to  be  held  accountable  for  their  con- 
tracting policies.  No  agency  is  exempt, 
not  even  the  RTC— especially  not  the 
RTC. 

As  the  author  of  the  original  minor- 
ity  outreach   provisions   contained   in 


FIRREIA,  and  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
minority  contracting  amendment 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  I  must 
call  attention  to  the  performance  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  in 
this  area. 

We  have  found,  through  congres- 
sional hearings  and  oversight,  that  the 
RTC  has  had  a  poor  record  of  including 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  their  con- 
tracting activities.  The  latest  figures 
supplied  by  the  RTC  show  that  while 
nonminority  men  make  up  38.1  percent 
of  the  total  population,  they  have  been 
awarded  80.2  percent  of  the  total  RTC 
contracts,  amounting  to  70.3  percent  of 
the  total  fees. 

By  comparison,  minority  men  and 
women  make  up  23.1  percent  of  the 
total  population.  Minority  men  have 
received  5.4  percent  of  the  total  RTC 
contracts  amounting  to  1.3  percent  of 
the  total  fees.  Minority  women  have 
received  2.1  percent  of  the  total  RTC 
contracts  amounting  to  2.7  percent  of 
the  total  fees.  Clearly,  the  RTC  has  a 
dismal  record  of  contracting  with  mi- 
norities. 

The  conference  report  requires  the 
RTC  to  provide  a  complete  description 
of  all  actions  taken  by  the  RTC  regfuxl- 
ing  their  contracting  activities  with 
minorities  and  women.  However,  I 
want  to  indicate  that  Congress  expects 
more  than  just  a  progress  report.  As 
one  of  the  House  conferees  who  worked 
closely  on  this  issue,  I  would  point  out 
that  additional  report  language  has 
been  included  in  this  conference  agree- 
ment calling  on  the  RTC  to  utilize,  to 
the  maximum  practicable  extent,  mi- 
nority and  women  individuals  and 
firms  in  all  of  its  contracting  activi- 
ties. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  language  is  to  reinforce  the 
statutory  minority  outreach  provisions 
contained  in  FIRREA.  The  language  in 
this  conference  agreement  puts  the 
RTC  on  notice  that  Congress  expects 
improvement  in  its  contracting  activi- 
ties with  minorities  and  women,  and 
we  will  be  carefully  scrutinizing  their 
record  in  this  area.  This  issue  will  be 
revisited  should  the  record  indicate 
that  there  has  not  been  significant  im- 
provement in  assuring  equal  access  to 
the  economic  opportunities  that  re- 
sulted from  the  savings  and  loan  crisis. 

a  1350  I 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Torres]  for  his  good  work  on 
this  particular  provision.  While  I  think 
it  is  clear  the  legislative  language  does 
not  include  the  objective  that  be  want- 
ed, I  think  the  gentleman  fi-om  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Torres)  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous impact  and  impression  on  the  ad- 
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ministration  and  others  that  are  con- 
cerned about  the  minority  contracting, 
as  well  as  others  that  obviously  have 
worked  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  419,  the  funding  for  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  I  want  to  com- 
merxl  Chairman  Gonzalez  for  his  continued 
efforts  to  achieve  a  base  of  bipartisan  support 
for  this  measure.  Clearly,  spending  another 
$30  billion  for  the  S&L  bailout  is  certainty  not 
anyone's  idea  of  popular  legislation,  but  it  Is 
necessary.  The  chairman  arxj  his  staff  have 
put  in  long  hours  and  hard  work  to  achieve 
this  compromise  legislatkxi. 

There  is  no  Questran  ttiat  the  RTC  needs 
the  S30  billion  to  continue  to  operate  through 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  that  the  administra- 
tion will  fikely  seek  at  least  an  additional  $33 
billk>n  or  more  this  October  to  cover  future 
k>ss  funds  in  1992.  Such  funds  woukj  be  used 
to  pay  off  ttie  depositors  wtw  put  their  trust  in 
tfie  Federal  deposit  insurance  system. 

S.  419  warrants  congressional  support  not 
only  because  of  the  need,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  conference  report  goes  beyorKJ 
appropriating  ttie  $30  billion.  As  reported  by 
the  conference,  S.  419  includes  needed,  if  lim- 
ited, reforms  for  the  RTC. 

Since  the  passage  of  FIRREA,  the  House 
Banking  Committee  and  the  RTC  task  force, 
wtiich  I  had  ttie  responsibility  to  chair,  have 
hekJ  extensive  hearings  on  the  operations  of 
the  RTC.  These  hearings  have  revealed  seri- 
ous stKxtcomings  in  ttie  operation  of  ttie  RTC. 
The  sk>w  disposition  of  assets,  ttie  lack  of 
timely  resolutkxi  of  failed  institutions,  inad- 
equate information  systems,  and  problems 
with  ttie  Affordable  Housing  Program  were  all 
discussed  within  ttie  committee  task  force. 
These  hearings  tiave  resulted  in  significant 
proposals  for  ctiange,  some  of  whch  are  ad- 
dr^sed  in  this  measure  before  ttie  House  as 
reported  from  the  conference  committee. 

S.  419  sets  in  place  new  management  di- 
rectives for  ttie  RTC.  Ttiese  managerial 
changes  are  intended  to  expedite  ttie  resolu- 
tion process  arxJ  standardizing  many  RTC 
functions  such  as  asset  management  and  corv 
tracting.  If  Implemented  these  changes  couk) 
result  in  cost  savings  and  will  positively  assist 
ttiose  in  ttie  private  sector  whose  efforts  to 
date  In  working  with  ttie  RTC  tiave  t)een  too 
often  frustrated. 

Anottier  important  improvement  included  In 
the  conference  report  is  ttie  change  In  the  Af- 
fordable Housing  Program  for  single-family 
units.  Ttiese  ctianges  are  particularty  impor- 
tant since  it  costs  ttie  RTC  approximately  $18 
per  day  for  each  day  that  it  hokJs  a  single- 
family  residence.  The  expedited  process  pro- 
vided in  ttie  conference  report  will  allow  the 
RTC  to  move  these  properties  and  to  save 
money. 

Among  ttie  provisions  incorporated  into  the 
conference  report  are  ctianges  ttiat  will  irv 
crease  the  accountatNlity  of  ttie  RTC  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  The  RTC 
must  provide  monttily  reports  on  ttie  status  of 
tlw  renegotiations  of  ttie  1988  deals  and  is  di- 
rected to  pursue  all  legal  means  to  reduce  the 
direct  outlays  and  tax  benefits  of  those  deals. 
As  you  are  aware,  ttie  1988  deals  were  overly 
generous  to  the  purctiasers  of  failed  thrifts. 


Tough(  r  renegotiatk>ns  t>y  ttie  RTC  coukJ  yield 
signifk:  uit  savings  to  the  Government. 

S.  419  Is  not  nearly  as  comprehensive  a  bill 
as  I  wbuld  favor,  but  It  is  wtiat  Congress  can 
agree  to  today  within  this  timeframe.  I  sup- 
ported pttier  provisions  ttiat  woukJ  have  furttier 
expedited  ttie  disposal  of  properties  under  the 
Affordtile  Housing  Program  and  addressed  the 
legltinr^te  environmental  concerns  ttiat  have 
been  iaised.  In  additnn,  other  legitimate  is- 
sues ^h  as  ttie  elimination  of  the  oversight 
board  and  the  restructuring  of  ttie  RTC  de- 
serve congressional  attention. 

However,  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
ttiat  S,,  419  Is  not  the  final  word  on  the  RTC. 
We  miist  consider  further  funding  requests  to 
compltte  ttie  tasks  of  ttie  RTC  and  honor  the 
commiments  to  ttie  deposit  insurance  system. 
The  activities  of  ttie  RTC  are  not  being  con- 
ducteq  In  a  legislative  vacuum.  Congress,  in 
1989,  j  passed  comprehensive  reforms  in 
FIRRSA.  That  1 ,000-page-plus  legislative 
measif  e  sets  a  put>llc  policy  path  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  RTC  and  already  addresses  ad- 
mitted^ imperfectly  many  of  the  concerns  ttiat 
have  peen  raised  over  the  recent  weeks  of 
RTC  iLnding  debate.  Thus  Congress,  through 
our  oversight  responsibilities,  can  and  hope- 
fully will  continue  to  highlight  many  of  ttie 
stiortopmings  of  ttie  administration  In  the  Im- 
ptemefitation  of  ttie  law.  It  is  In  ttiat  forum  that 
Congress  has  and  will  continue  to  demand  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  devel- 
opment of  needed  policy  changes  on  a  strong 
bipartisan  basis. 

It  la  in  ttiat  context,  ttiat  I  woukJ  urge  my 
colleagues  to  conskJer  and  support  S.  419. 
This  cpnference  is  not  a  retreat  from  the  goals 
that  ^e  supported  In  FIRREA.  It  Is  not  an 
open  ended  endorsement  of  ttie  administration 
ttiat  seems  eager  to  keep  the  S&L  baikxjt  out 
of  puftlk:  sigtit  and  debate.  This  bill  Is  a  nec- 
essary step — an  important  step — in  moving 
ahead  with  the  savings  and  loan  bailout  In  a 
manner  that  will  save  ttie  American  taxpayer 
money  and  will  maintain  our  commitment  to 
the  Federal  deposit  Insurance  system.  I  urge 
my  cdileagues  to  support  ttiis  essential  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr;  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back'  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  opposition  to  adoption  of  ttie  con- 
ference report  Ttie  American  taxpayer  Is 
being  asked  to  give  ttie  RTC  another  330  bil- 
lion. This  $30  bilton  is  on  top  of  $50  t)illlon  the 
RTC  got  In  FIRREA,  plus  anottier  $18.8  billkxi 
that  Treasury  paid  in  FIRREA.  Later  this  year, 
ttie  FfTC  will  ask  for  an  additional  $50  t)illion 
for  n4xt  year.  And  next  year,  ttie  RTC  will  be 
back  to  ask  for  yet  more  money  for  future 
years; 

Th«t  Is  a  total  of  at  least  $1 50  t>illk>n  in  cur- 
rent rhoney.  With  Interest,  ttie  txll  rises  to  over 
$500|billk>n — a  tialf  a  tiillion  dollars. 

AnO  wtiere  does  ttiis  money  come  from?  I 
voted  tor  pay  as  you  go,  but  ttie  House  sakj 
no.  9d,  now  it  comes  from  Federal  borrowing. 
It  is  a  30-  and  40-year  burden  on  our  ctiikJren 
and  QrandchikJren.  This  is  a  horrible  legacy  to 
leave  to  future  generations.  It  is  time  we  put 
a  tialt  to  ttiis  insanity. 
Tht  latest  $30  billkxi  Is  supposed  to  be 


used.to  enable  the  Government  to  close  more    ity  for  this 
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failed  savirigs  and  k>ans.  Let  us  think  atxHJt 
ttiat  for  a  rnoment. 

Chairman  Seklman  of  the  FDIC  says  the 
Govemmeilt  loses  20  percent  of  asset  value 
by  ck}sln6  failed  institutions.  Chairman 
Seidman  qf  ttie  RTC  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment loses  money  by  not  closing  failed  Institu- 
tions. Only  In  Washington  coukJ  Ctiairman 
Sekjman  hi{ive  It  both  ways. 

The  RT0  tias  $144  billion  in  assets.  Includ- 
ing cash  aiid  marketable  securities.  If  it  needs 
cash  to  stjut  down  institutions,  it  shoukJ  sell 
assets.      I 

The  disfnction  made  tietween  loss  funds 
and  workirig  capital  is  an  accounting  fantasy. 
The  depositor  being  paid  off  does  not  know, 
and  could  not  care  less,  wtiether  he  or  she 
was  being  paid  with  working  capital  or  k>ss 
funds.  Yet  the  RTC  claims  ttiat  it  needs  $30 
billkxi  In  Igss  funds.  If  it  needs  funds,  let  It  do 
its  job,  which  is  to  sell  assets. 

The  RT(p  is  supposed  to  dispose  of  assets, 
not  bulkj  kn  empire.  Unfortunately,  it  Is  busy 
creating  tne  nation's  largest  financial  firm, 
using  ttie  taxpayers'  money.  Ttie  RTC  tias  a 
perverse  Ihcentive  to  hold  assets  rather  ttian 
sell  ttiem.  This  bill  will  give  It  anottier  $40  bil- 
lion to  enlarge  its  empire. 

It  is  time  for  the  RTC  to  stop  sitting  on  Its 
ASS-ets  and  start  selling  ttiem.  After  the  RTC 
tias  sokj  hs  assets  and  used  the  money  to  pay 
off  depositors,  let  it  come  t>ack  to  Congress 
and  show  ttiat  it  needs  more  money.  Ttien, 
and  only  t^n,  will  I  consider  supporting  even 
one  more  cent  for  the  RTC. 

Mr.  HCJUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quKk 
word  aboM  ttie  t)ill  auttiorizing  $30  billion  for 
ttie  Resolution  Trust  Company.  I  am  going  to 
support  ths  bill.  The  reason  Is  simple.  To  do 
otherwise  iwoukj  not  only  cost  ttie  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment—cneaning  the  taxpayers — an  addi- 
tional $8  million  each  and  every  day,  txjt  also, 
we  woukJ  tum  our  tiacks  on  the  Innocent  de- 
positors wtx)  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disas- 
trous condition  in  whk:h  ttie  savings  and  toan 
industry  fijids  itself. 

Having  ^atd  ttiat,  however,  I  am  not  happy, 
and  ttiis  i(  an  understatement,  about  ttie  bill. 
I  am  not  happy  twcause  ttiere  is  nothing  In  it 
about  State  accountatNlity  or  high  negligence. 
Some  of  lis  tried  to  get  an  amendment  on  ttie 
fkXK  of  the  House  for  a  vote  and  it  was  re- 
fused. 

Ttie  amendment  purely  and  simply  asked 
that  States  whnh  caused  the  vast  majority  of 
the  S&L  catasti^optie,  because  of  ttieir  non- 
regulation  of  State  ctiartered  thrifts,  pay  a 
Federal  deposit  insurance  premium  If  ttiose 
State  thrifts  are  to  receive  continued  Federal 
deposit  Insurance.  Not  too  much  to  ask,  really, 
since  one  State  has  created  about  70  percent 
of  the  problem,  and  New  York,  which  has  cre- 
ated non«— repeat  none — of  ttie  problem  will 
pay  9  pefcent  of  ttie  damages.  This  amount 
wouM  go  !a  tong  way  to  helping  solve  our  own 
State  opiating  deficit.  But  ttiat  is  not  to  be. 
Ttie  Ruie$  Committee  will  not  aUow  it.  I  resent 
this,  franWy,  and  feel  personally  ttie  inequity  it 
presents  to  us  as  a  nation,  not  just  New  York 
State. 

Suffice  lit  to  say,  I  will  be  watching  this  proc- 
ess as  it  unfoMs.  Still  more  money  wiH  be 
needed,  ^uid  as  one  k>ne  voice  I  will  once 
again  try  fo  insert  a  sense  of  State  responsibil- 
finarx^al  chaos. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  api>eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  225,  nays  188, 
not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  56] 
YEAS— 225 
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AlexuHier 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Antbony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

Blllrakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

Banning: 

Burton 

Campbell  (CA) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Cllncer 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Cox(IL) 

Coyne 

CunninKham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

delaOana 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlnrell 

Doollttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Faacell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 


Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

GlUmor 

oilman 

Glncrlch 

Gonzalez 

Goodlliw 

Gordon 

Goas 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

GundersoD 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hoagrland 

Hobaon 

HoUoway 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Kaslch 

Klur 

Kolbe 

KopetskI 

KoBtmayer 

Kyi 

Lacomarslno 

Lantoe 

LaRooco 

Langhlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Loweiy  (CA) 

Markey 

Martin 


Martinez 

Mavroules 

McCandlesB 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

MoHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

MorelU     ' 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Santonun 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

SchllT 

Schumer 

Shaw 


Shays 
Slslsky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 


Abercromble 

Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Au(k)ln 

Bacchus 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Bllbray 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Browder 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CO) 

Can- 

(Tbapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Coble 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Ck)nyers 

Costello 

Cox  (CA) 

Oamer 

Crane 

DeFazIo 

DeLaoro 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan(ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Engel 

EnglUh 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Felghan 

FoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

GUckman 

Gray 

Ouarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Harris 

Hayes  (IL) 


Stenholm 
Sondqulst 
Swett 
Swift 

Taylor  (NC) 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
Itazler 
UnaoeU 
Vander  Jagt 

NAYS-188 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

HaM«i4 

Hughe* 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

James 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (CA) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptor 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llplnskl 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

L,ttken 

MachUey 

Marlenee 

MaUul 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McNulty 

MfUme 

Miller  (CA) 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nowak 

Noasle 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Poshard 

Pursell 


Vento 

Volkmer 

Vocanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weber 

WUsoo 

Wolf 

WyUe 

ZelUr 

Ztanmer 


Qui  Hen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roth 

Rusao 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steams 

stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taozln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thornton 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

lYaflcant 

Upton 

ValenUne 

Vlsclosky 

Washington 

Waters 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Ackennan  Jacobs  Miller  (OH) 

Bentley  JelTerson  Roe 

Bustamante  Levliie(CA)  Smith  (FL) 

Coleman  (MO)  Lewis  (FL)  Stalllngs 

Dickinson  Lloyd  Tanner 

Flake  Hanton  Udall 

D  1424 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Stalllngs  for.  with  Mrs.  Lloyd  acrainst. 


Messrs.  HERTEL,  NAGLE,  DIXON, 
and  SLATTERY  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KASICH  and  Mr.  KLUG  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  ! 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPLANATION  OF  MISSED  VOTE 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  present 
for  rolteall  vote  No.  56  due  to  an  unavotdatile 
delay.  Had  I  been  present  I  wouki  have  voted 
"yea"  for  the  Desert  Storm  supptemental  ap- 
propriations, H.R.  1282. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  roll  call  No.  56,  the  RTC  vote.  I  en- 
tered my  card  in  the  machine,  pressed 
the  button,  and  it  failed  to  record.  I 
was  on  the  floor. 

I  ask  that  subsequent  to  the  final 
vote  I  may  enter  a  statement  that  if 
recorded,  I  would  have  been  voting  yes. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  roll  cal  vote 
No.  56,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  and  so 
missed  that  vote.  I  wouM  like  the  Re(X>rd  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  had  I  voted  I  wouM  have 
voted  "nay." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  1282,  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  ACT, 
1991 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1282) 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
and  transfers  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees,  and  re- 
serves the  right  to  appoint  additlonaJ 
conferees: 
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For  consideration  of  the  House  bill 
and  all  Senate  amendments:  Messrs. 
Whttten,  Murtha,  Dicks.  Wilson.  Hef- 
ner, AuCoiN.  Sabo.  Dixon.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey:  McDade.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida, Miller  of  Ohio.  Livingston,  and 
Lewis  of  California. 

And  as  additional  conferees  solely  for 
the  consideration  of  Senate  amend- 
ments No.  32  and  No.  34:  Messrs.  Obey, 
Yates,  and  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  CLOSE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  WHEN  CLASSIFIED 
NATIONAL  SECUIUTY  INFORMATION  IS  UNDER 
CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  offer  a 
privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WmTTEN  moves,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXVm.  clause  6<A)  of  the  House  rules,  that 
the  conference  committee  meeting's  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  H.R.  1282,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers 
for  "Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm" 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes,  be  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic at  such  times  as  classified  national  secu- 
rity information  is  under  consideration;  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  sitting  Member  of 
Congress  shall  have  a  right  to  attend  any 
closed  or  open  meeting. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]. 

Under  the  rule,  the  vote  must  be 
taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  402.  nays  0. 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  57] 
YEAS— 402 


Alexander 

Brown 

Dellums 

Allard 

Bruce 

Derrick 

ADdersoD 

Bryant 

Dickinson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bunnlng 

Dicks 

Andrews  <NJ) 

Burton 

Dlngell 

Andrews  (TX) 

Byron 

Dixon 

Annonzlo 

Callahan 

Donnelly 

Antliony 

Camp 

Dooley 

ApplecaU 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Doolittle 

Arclier 

Campbell  (CO) 

Dorian  (ND) 

Armey 

C:ardln 

Donian(CA) 

Asptn 

Carper 

Downey 

Atkins 

Carr 

Dreler 

AuColn 

Chandler 

Duncan 

Bacchus 

Clay 

Durfain 

Baker 

Clement 

Dwyer 

Ballencer 

Cllnser 

Eaiiy 

Barnanl 

Coble 

Eckart 

Barrett 

Ckjleroan  (MO) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Barton 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bateman 

Collins  (ID 

Edwards  (TX) 

Bellenaon 

ColUna  (MI) 

Emerson 

Bennett 

dumbest 

Encel 

Bentley 

Condit 

English 

Bereuter 

Conyen 

Erdrelch 

Berman 

Cooper 

Espy 

Bevlll 

Costello 

Evans 

Bllbray 

CouKhim 

Fascell 

Blllrakia 

Cox  (CA) 

Fawell 

Bllley 

Cox  (ID 

Fazio 

Boehlert 

Coyne 

Felghan 

Boehner 

Cramer 

Fields 

Bonlor 

Crane 

Fish 

BonkI 

Cunnlncbam 

FoglletU 

Boucher 

Dannemeyer 

Ford  (Ml) 

Boxer 

Darden 

Ford  (TN) 

Brewster 

Davis 

Frank  (MA) 

Brooks 

DeFazlo 

Franks  (CT) 

Broomfleld 

DeLauro 

Frost 

Browder 

DeLay 

Gallecly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdensoi 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GllchresI 

Glllmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

GUckmai 

Gonzalez 

(Joodllng 

Gordon 

G088 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunders^ 

Hall  (OH 

HalKTX 

Hamlltoi 

Hammer  chmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (l|) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoaglan 

Hobson 

Hochbru  ckner 

HoUowa 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Hou«AU  I 

Hoyer 

Hubbut 

Huckab: 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

belaod 

Jamw 

Jeffena 

Jenkins 

Johnsoi  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnsta  i 

Jones  (If;:;) 

Jontz 

Kan]ors|l 

Kaptor 

Kaslch 

Kenned] 

Kennell; 

Klldee 

KlecAal 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetsll 

Kostma,  er 

Kyi 

Lagoma  vino 

Laocast  tT 

Lantos 

LaRoco 

Laughll  I 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehmai  (FD 

Lent 

Levin  (1  ID 

LewU  ((  A) 

Lewis  ((  A) 

Llghtfo  t 

LIplnsk 

Livings  on 

Long 

Lowery  ICA) 

Lowey  «  SY) 

Luken 

MachtU  y 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mamoll 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermotc 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMtllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molloart 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

OrtOD 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

PelosI 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

(lulllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 


Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schirr 

S<*roeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

zeiirr 

Zlmmer 


ACT 

MENTS 
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Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Bustamante 

Chapman 

de  la  Garza 

Dymally 

Flake 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hunter 

Jacobs 


D  1458 

So  the  liiotion  was  agreed  to. 
The  resi  Jt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  r  scorded. 


Jones  (OA) 

Murphy 

LaFalce 

Pease 

Levlne  (CA) 

Roukema 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sanders 

Lloyd 

SU)  lings 

Man  ton 

Stenholm 

McCloskey 

Tanner 

McOrath 

Udall 

Miller  (CA) 

Washington 

Miller  (OH) 

APPOINT  MENT   OF   CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.    991,    DEFENSE    PRODUCTION 
E  XTENSION     AND     AMEND- 
OF  1991 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  911)  to  ex- 
tend the  ( xpiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  with  Senate 
amendmetits  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPSAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware'  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees  and, 
without  0  bjection.  reserves  the  right  to 
appoint  a  Iditional  conferees: 

From  tlie  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  an4  Urban  Affairs,  for  consider- 
ation of  ^he  House  bill,  and  title  I  of 
amendment,  and  modiflca- 
itteed   to  conference:  Mr. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Vento,   Carper.   Wylie. 
Paxon. 
^e  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
Urban  Affairs,  for  consider- 
title  II  of  the  Senate  amend- 


the  Senai 
tions 

GrON 

and 

RIDGE,  ai 
From  t 
nance  an< 
ation  of 


ment.  an^  modifications  committed  to 


conferencte:  Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Annun- 
zio,  HejL  of  North  Carolina,  Ms. 
Oakar.  JMessrs.  Schumer.  Carper, 
Wylie,  IiEach,  and  McCollum,  and 
Mrs.  Roukema. 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerqe,  for  consideration  of  section 
8  of  the  House  bill,  and  sections  203-206 
of  the  sinate  amendment,  and  modi- 
fications committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  Mr.  Markey.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  I  [r.  Lent  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

From  t  He  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, for  consideration  of  section  5  of 
the  House  bill,  and  section  104  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modific^ations 
committed  to  conference:  Messrs. 
Brooks,  Edwards  of  California,  and 
Fish. 

From  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  iar  consideration  of  sections 
202-204  o:  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Rostenkowski,  Gib- 
bons, Jei  kins.  Archer,  and  Crane. 

There  \i  ras  no  objection. 
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mnounced 


REES  ON 

•DUCTION 

AMEND- 

er,  I  ask 
from  the 
911)  to  ex- 
le  Defense 
th  Senate 
ee  to  the 
lest  a  con- 
son. 

)jection  to 
man  from 
none  and 
erees  and, 
tie  right  to 


Hiking,  Fi- 
[•  consider- 
.te  amend- 
nmltted  to 
sz,  Annun- 
>lina,  Ms. 
Carper, 
A.VU,    and 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUraY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
going  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry to  try  to  find  some  system  to 
find  out  where  we  were. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Chair  to,  without  prejudice  to  fur- 
ther legislative  business,  to  recognize 
1-minute  requests  and  special  orders. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  could  inquire  of 
the  Chair,  is  it  anticipated  we  will  do 
further  legislative  business  yet  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Do  we  have  any  idea 
what  time  we  might  be  doing  that  leg- 
islative business? 

The  SPEAKER.  As  soon  as  possible, 
probably  within  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Following  the  1-mln- 
utes  we  could  be  expected  to  take  up 
special  orders  until  a  period  of  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  without  prejudice  to  further 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  would  then  pro- 
ceed with  what  further  legislation  later 
on  today?  Can  the  Chair  inform  Mem- 
bers? 

The  SPEAKER.  Going  to  conference 
on  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion is  a  possible  matter;  the  author- 
ization for  the  Supplemental  Desert 
Storm  is  another  possibility. 

Mr.  WALKER.  On  the  appropriation 
bill,  that  would  be  the  Desert  Storm 
appropriation  bill,  not  the  dire  emer- 
gency? The  one  we  have  gone  to  con- 
ference on? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  dire  supple- 
mental. We  have  ordered  conference  on 
the  Desert  Storm  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  misunderstood.  So  in 
other  words,  it  would  be  a  motion  to  go 
to  conference;  we  are  not  expected  to 
bring  back  any  appropriation  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  in  today's  legis- 
lative business. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  Members  could 
expect  additional  votes  in  the  course  of 
thedasr? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

In  going  to  1-minute  requests  or  spe- 
cial orders.  Members  should  be  advised 
it  is  specifically  without  prejudice  to 
further  legislative  action  which  is  an- 
ticipated with  votes  later  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  may  further  in- 
quire of  the  Chair,  we  are  almost  as- 
sured, then,  of  a  session  tomorrow,  is 
that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  as- 
sured of  a  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  would  be  with 
votes  tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 


POWER  DOES  INDEED  CORRUPT 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker  all  the 
dictators  of  this  world  are  not  in  Bagh- 
dad. Power  does  indeed  corrupt. 

At  this  very  moment  a  hearing  is  be- 
ginning in  the  Crime  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Subcommittee. 

Because  this  is  the  chairman's  pet 
topic  of  "gun  control."  he  has  refused 
to  allow  opposition  witnesses  to  testify 
except  for  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, and  then  alone,  and  after  the 
cameras  have  gone  home. 

No  other  firearms  organizations  are 
allowed  to  testify. 

None  of  the  victims  of  gun  control 
laws  are  allowed  to  testify. 

Not  even  Members  of  Congress  are  al- 
lowed to  testify. 

The  first  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
second  amendment  are  being  groimd 
into  the  marbled  floors  of  the  Raybum 
Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  In- 
censed because  Ms.  Jacquie  Miller  is 
not  allowed  to  testify.  She  was  shot 
four  times  by  Joseph  Wesbecker  in  the 
Louisville  printing  plant  massacre  18 
months  ago.  Despite  another  bone  graft 
surgery  last  month,  she  traveled  by  car 
all  day  yesterday  to  come  here  hoping 
to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  Brady  bill. 

The  nation  must  be  alerted.  The  abil- 
ity to  protect  themselves,  their  family, 
their  property  will  be  stripped  away, 
piece  by  piece.  Even  the  opportunity  to 
have  their  elected  representatives 
present  their  views  are  being  stripped 
away.  - 

I  will  never  acquiesce  to  subjecting 
myself  to  a  well-armed  criminal  ele- 
ment while  being  disarmed  myself  by 
the  liberals  of  Congress. 
Testimony  of  Jacquie  Miller.  March  21. 

1991,  preyared  for  the  house  judiciary 

Committee.  SuBCOMMm-EE  on  Crime  and 

Criminal  Justice 

My  name  is  Jacquie  Miller  and  I  live  In 
Louisville.  KY.  I  worked  full  time  at  the 
Standard  Gravure  printing  company  until 
September  14.  1969  when  Joseph  Wesbecker. 
doped  up  on  Prozac,  entered  the  bulldlngr 
with  an  AK-47.  He  shot  me  four  times,  killed 
eight  and  wounded  twelve  before  killing  him- 
self. Had  he  used  any  number  of  standard 
hunting  rifles  or  a  shotgun  that  day.  all  20 
would  have  died. 

I  am  in  a  wheelchair  the  same  as  James 
Brady,  yet  Rep.  Schumer  does  not  want  his 
committee  to  hear  from  me.  Do  my  wounds 
have  less  validity  because  I  did  not  work  for 
the  President  of  the  U.S.?  When  is  one  per- 
son more  Important  than  another? 

When  I  saw  Joseph  Wesbecker  out  in  the 
hall  before  he  shot  me.  I  knew  by  the  look  in 
his  eyes  he  wanted  me  dead.  He  was  totally 
dehumanized  by  Prozac.  He  was  so  far  gone 
that  his  first  choice  of  destruction  was  to 
blow  the  place  up  with  a  model  airplane  with 
an  explosive  attached  to  It.  He  changed  his 
mind    and    used    an    AK-47    purchased    six 
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months  before  the  shooting.  A  waiting  period 
would  not  have  stopped  him. 

His  psychiatrist  could  have  stopped  him 
but  decided  not  to  take  him  off  Prozac  until 
his  next  session.  Even  as  a  diagnosed  manic 
depressive  he  would  have  passed  any  back- 
ground check.  Why  isn't  this  committee  In- 
vestigating the  criminal  consequences  of 
taking  Prozac  and  other  drugs,  such  as  the 
one  Hinckley  was  on.  that  have  been  associ- 
ated with  people  who  kill?  The  psychotropic 
drug  situation  has  become  so  serious  that 
there  Is  now  a  Prozac  defense  being  used  in 
courts  against  murder  charges. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  day  I 
was  shot  was  that  I  was  the  only  one  there 
who  had  the  power  to  stop  Wesbecker.  I  had 
a  .38  in  my  purse  which  I  was  going  for  when 
he  shot  me.  The  gun  was  Illegal  because  Lou- 
isville does  not  allow  permits  for  carrying 
concealed  weapons. 

But  as  things  went  I  was  not  able  to  get  to 
my  gun  quick  enough  because  I  stopped  to 
help  someone  already  shot.  That  took  up  too 
much  time.  I  only  had  V«  inch  left  for  the  gun 
barrel  to  be  clear  of  my  purse.  Another  five 
seconds  and  history  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent and  I  would  have  been  considered  a 
hero  Instead  of  a  lawbreaker.  I  am  having  to 
wait  to  buy  a  gun  and  all  the  while  being 
treated  like  I'm  guilty  until  proven  Inno- 
cent. In  the  meantime,  criminals  will  con- 
tinue to  get  their  guns  on  the  street  and 
through  illegal  channels  and  we  will  be  to- 
tally at  their  mercy. 

The  police  cannot  be  everywhere  all  the 
time.  The  Louisville  police  were  heroes  and 
wonderful  that  day,  but  they  got  there  after 
the  fact.  All  they  could  do  is  be  a  cleanup 
crew. 

As  for  the  waiting  period,  what  Is  that 
going  to  do  to  the  criminal?  As  it  Is.  I  cannot 
picture  them  going  to  their  neighborhood  po- 
lice station  and  saying.  "Here,  officer,  here 
are  my  guns  that  are  illegal  now."  Would  a 
waiting  period  be  fair  to  the  Galnsville  stu- 
dents who  wanted  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  serial  murderer  there?  Or  would 
a  waiting  period  have  stopped  the  man  who 
killed  87  people  by  burning  them  to  death  in 
a  nightclub  with  SI  worth  of  gasoline. 

Since  I  have  been  shot  I  have  had  seven  op- 
erations and  am  facing  more  before  I  can 
ever  walk  normally  again.  The  pain  has  been 
intense,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  I 
would  not  wish  this  on  anyone.  I  do  not 
think  that  my  tragedy  should  be  imposed  on 
everyone  else  in  the  country  as  the  Bradys 
do.  No  one  is  going  to  take  my  gun  away 
from  me.  I  need  it  now  more  than  ever  since 
I  have  become  conflned  to  this  wheelchair. 

Please  vote  against  the  waiting  period  now 
before  the  committee. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LentJ. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  PRE- 
VENTING REIMBURSEMENT  OF 
DEPOSITS  OVER  $100,000 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  1990 
savings  and  loan  report  found  that  20 
cents  out  of  every  bailout  dollar  is 
going  toward  reimbursing  deposits  that 
are  over  the  Federally  insured  amount 
of  $100,000.  In  fact,  in  seven  of  the  sur- 
veyed thrifts,  the  average  jumbo  ac- 
count which  received  full  reimburse- 
ment contained  more  than  $1  million. 
The  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  reached  similar 
conclusions. 

These  numbers  refute  the  belief  that 
the  taxpayers  are  reimbursing  only 
small  savers.  It  is  not  just  the  average 
investor  who  is  being  rescued.  It  also 
includes  the  large  depositors  whose 
brokers  pimiped  dollars  into  defunct 
thrifts  that  have  previously  financed 
their  risky  investments. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  will  prevent  thrift  regulators. 
RTC.  from  reimbursing  larger  deposi- 
tors above  the  $100,000  figure,  per  ac- 
coimt,  except  in  those  situations  where 
to  do  so  is  the  lowest  cost  method  of 
meeting  the  government's  obligations 
in  liquidating  or  selling  the  thrifts. 
This  would  ensure  that  RTC  does  what 
people  understand,  and  that  is  that  the 
accounts  up  to  $100,000  are  insured,  this 
is  the  reason  we  appropriate  the  funds 
to  continue  the  procedures  of  RTC.  It 
is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  good  on  its  promise  to 
depositors  of  $100,000  or  less. 

I  welcome  your  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  is  important  we  not 
expect  taxpayers  to  pay  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  take  the  risks  on  large 
accounts,  and  therefore  should  examine 
the  management  of  the  institutions,  to 
be  sure  that  they  are  competent. 

As  long  as  RTC  reimburses  accounts 
of  depositors  regardless  of  size  there  is 
no  incentive  for  the  depositor  to  de- 
mand accountability  from  the  manage- 
ment of  thrift  institutions. 


we  are 
working 
answer 


INTRODUCTION      OF      RESOLUTION 

CALLING  FOR  SOLUTION  TO  OUR 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

Carr).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 

House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 

GucKMAN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 

introducing  a  resoiutnn  to  give  America  our 

commitment  to  establish  a  system  providing 

universal  access  to  health  care.  I  don't  need 

to  stand  here  and  recount  all  of  the  statistics 

to  support  tt>e  contentkxi  that  this  country  is  in 

a  health  care  crisis.  We  all  know  them,  arxj 

any  of  us  wtw  listen  to  our  constituents  know 

that  the  problems  we  face  in  health  care  today 

affect  all  Americans.  I,  for  one,  can  no  k>nger 

respond  to  my  constituents  by  simply  sayirtg 


aware  of  the  problem  and  we  are 
on  it.  Our  constituents  need  a  better 
and  all  Americans  deserve  our  conv 
mitmeni  to  rinding  one. 

Healt^i  care  in  the  United  States  shoukj  t>e 
human  right,  equivalent  to  food  and 
shelter.  Yet  untold  numbers  of  Americans  go 
without  adequate  health  care.  My  questions 
are  the^e:  how  in  a  natk>n  whKh  spends  an 
estimate  $650  billion  annually  for  health  care, 
representing  1 1 .5  percent  of  the  annual  gross 
natior^  product  arid  twk:»  tfie  per  capita  aver- 
age of  pther  developed  countries,  are  people 
allowed!  to  go  untreated  for  their  most  basic 
health  care  needs?  I  also  wonder  how  a  na- 
tion spending  this  kind  of  money  on  health 
care  can  still  be  ranked  17th  anwng  industri- 
alized nations  in  infant  mortality,  15th  in  male 
life  expectancy,  and  8th  in  female  life  expect- 
ancy?   ; 

The  health  care  problem  we  face  in  this 
country!  is  like  a  cancer,  first  affecting  ttie 
poor,  and  now  devouring  the  middte  class 
working  family.  We  have  known  the  cancer 
was  th«re,  arxJ  we  have  known,  like  any  carv 
cer,  it  vtoukj  continue  to  grow  if  left  untreated. 
However,  given  budgetary  restrairrts,  we  put 
off  treatment.  The  key  to  stopping  the  growth 
arxi  po$sit)le  catastrophic  consequences  is  to 
treat  thf  problem  in  the  early  stages. 

I  believe  there  is  still  time  to  turn  this  crisis 
around.'  arxl  rrot  just  achieve  remission,  but 
cure  the  illness  itself.  We  have  seen  legisla- 
tion proposed  that  would  completely  change 
the  wa*  Americans  access  health  delivery  in 
this  Na|on  arxJ  mayt>e,  eventually,  that  will  be 
tfie  ult^nate  solutkxi.  But  in  the  meantime, 
lef  s  not  resign  ourselves  to  accepting  another 
countryk  model  as  a  solution.  Nor  shoukf  we 
accept  the  notion  ttiat  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  problem  is  with  a  new  budget-busting  pro- 
gram. 

Curr^ly,  we  are  faced  with  prot)lems  of  irv 
le  cost  containment  measures,  cost 
shifting  land  coverage  that  is  not  universal.  We 
must  develop  a  new  system  whrch  empha- 
sizes preventive  care,  arid  ensures  all  Ameri- 
cans h^ve  access  to  adequate,  affordable,  pri- 
mary h|alth  care. 

Let  I  s  not  wait  any  k>nger  to  tackle  this 
problen  i.  Further  delay  will  certainly  escalate 
rito  a  ( risis  ttiat  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  to 
repair  and  will  jeopardize  tfie  health  of  count- 
less Aitiericans.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  Haking  a  commitment  to  the  American 
people  that  we  will  solve  this  difficult  problem. 
I  urge  Support  for  this  resolution. 


FURFHER 


The 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previo  us  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlema  i  from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of  sharing 
a  special  order  with  six  of  my  col- 
leagues who  had  gone  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Arab  Gulf  nations  call  it  the 
ArabiAn  Gulf,  over  the  weekend.  As  I 
mentioned  that  I  was  part  of  the  Free- 
dom flight,  the  first  group  of  people, 
incluc  ing  many  distinguished  business- 
men a  nd  politicians,  to  go  back  to  Ku- 
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wait,  to  m  idergo  the  sad  mission  of  see- 
ing the  utter  devastation  of  that  once 
very  wealhy.  privileged,  and  beautiful 
desert  nation,  or  emirate.  I  said  that  it 
was  a  particular  honor  to  have  with  us 
on  that  journey  the  editor  in  chief  of 
U.S.  Nevrs  &  World  Report.  Mr. 
Mortimer  Zuckerman.  I  had  never  had 
a  chance  ;o  meet  him  before.  He  is  as 
delightful  a  person  as  he  appears  when 
he  guests  on  television  or  radio  shows. 

I  said  was  going  to  put  in  the 
Record  hs  editorial  in  the  March  11 
issue  of  I  .S.  News  entitled  "The  Tri- 
umph of  Iiesert  Storm."  I  just  want  to 
read  a  few  high  points  of  that  editorial. 

S&ddam  I  :u38ein  not  only  seemed  to  lack  a 
Arm  grip  od  reality,  he  had  an  even  looser 
grip  on  hi)  fantasies.  Every  judgment  he 
made  maxii  nlzed  his  losses.  The  poor,  abused 
Iraqi  peopln,  of  course,  had  been  fed  only  a 
barrage  of  ies.  and  when  500,000  vanquished 
Iraqi  troois  get  home,  they  will  tell  of 
things  that  prevent  the  dictator  from  turn- 
ing his  hurilliation  into  a  political  victory. 

In  the  5  weeks,  of  course,  since  Mr. 
Zuckerman  wrote  those  words,  that 
has  happened.  It  appears  a  fifth  of  the 
country  in  the  north  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  ]  Kurdish  rebels  and  five  or  six 
cities  in  the  south  are  contested  by 
Shiite  Mu  slims. 

Mr.  Zuc  cerman  continues: 

Americ&DB  and  the  world  are  in  debt  to 
George  Bus  h.  He  drew  the  line  of  his  convic- 
tions in  the  sand  and  kept  it.  When  the  going 
was  rough,  when  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
rejected  an  f  policy  that  Involved  the  projec- 
tion of  forqe  against  Hussein,  when  the  Sovi- 
ets played  tilschlef  maker,  George  Bush  kept 
his  eye  on  ^e  main  objective. 

n  1510 

Desert  Siorm  was  not  only  an  incredible 
military  v^tory  but  a  triumph  of  brilliant 
diplomacy. 

Many  TV 
ing    the 


soon  forget 


and  media  grandees  must  l>e  hop- 
American     public— steadfast    and 


never  in  d<iubt  about  Saddam  Hussein— will 


their  hand  wringing,  skepticism. 


moral  tori  or  and  downright  misjudgment. 
Rememl>er  how  the  dust  would  clog  all  our 
high-tech  ftqulpment?  Rememl)er  how  we 
would  be  getting  Into  another  Vietnam,  with 
thousands  ^f  dead  and  America  at  war  with 
itself?  The  Reality  was  a  military  of  men  and 
women  whl>  showed  l>oth  physical  courage 
and  moral  sense  in  their  conduct  of  the  war, 
making  good  on  Bush's  pledge  that  this 
would  not  ^le  another  Vietnam.  Unlike  much 
of  the  med^.  they  learned  one  important  les- 
son from  Vietnam:  Do  not  enter  a  war  light- 
ly, but  if  yfiu  do,  use  massive,  overwhelming 
military  po  wer  right  from  the  start. 

At  this  point,  I  would  add  to  Mr. 
Zuckemun's  words  this  observation: 
Mr.  Robert  Strange  McNamara  was  the 
architect  pf  exactly  the  opposite  policy 
in  Vietnam.  In  that  war  he  refused  to 
use  our  overwhelming  power,  not  at 
the  start,  not  in  the  middle,  not  at  any 
point  in  that  conflict.  With  his  almost 
criminal  icts  he  squandered  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  better  men.  He  devel- 
oped a  sickening  vocabulary  that  in- 
cluded st:utegic  hamlets,  gradualism, 
escalated  response,  free  fire  zones,  body 
bags,  and  the  one  that  has  the  ugliest 
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ring  of  all,  Mig  sanctuaries,  all  of  the 
insanity  that  tore  our  country  apart. 

McNamara  resigned  from  the  battle- 
field in  the  bloodiest  month  of  the  con- 
flict on  leap  year  day,  February  29. 
1968,  his  hands  dripping  with  blood. 
Himdreds  of  POW's  up  in  the  North  in 
Hanoi  were  being  tortured;  12  of  them 
we  know  were  tortured  to  death.  A 
hundred  more  who  bailed  out  but  were 
captured  never  made  it  into  the  Hanoi 
Hilton  prison  system.  What  was 
McNamara's  reward  from  President 
Johnson  for  this  utter  and  complete 
failure?  Why.  he  got  to  go  to  the  World 
Bank,  where  he  remained  longer  than 
any  other  president  of  that  Bank,  at 
about  $250,000  a  year  tax  free  in  1968 
dollars.  Incredible.  And  then  Mr. 
McNamara  cuts  a  deal  with  the  liberals 
in  the  American  media  to  the  effect 
that  on  whatever  show  he  appears, 
whether  denigrating  our  strategic  de- 
fense or  talking  about  world  hunger,  he 
will  never  ever  be  called  to  task  on  his 
architecture  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

President  Johnson  never  had  such  a 
deal,  nor  did  President  Nixon.  Only 
McNamara,  who  was  able  to  cut  such  a 
deal  with  the  media. 

Why  was  this  man,  who  would  have 
had  to  resign  in  disgrace  in  Great  Brit- 
ain or  any  other  decent  country,  ever 
allowed  to  cut  a  deal  whereby  he  would 
never  have  to  defend  his  disgi-aceful 
conduct  during  the  Vietnam  war? 

Mr.  Zuckerman  continues: 

The  military  performance  was  dazzling. 
More  than  100,000  air  sorties  were  Hown  so 
precisely  that  civilian  casualties— even  by 
Iraq's  count— were  remarkably  low.  Imagine 
bombs  that  were  9.000  times  as  accurate  as 
those  in  World  War  H!  Contrary  to  the  skep- 
tics, air  power  proved  decisive.  High-tech 
weapons  and  precision  bombing  have 
changed  the  face  of  warfare. 

The  American  public  quickly  grasped  the 
nature  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Here  was  a  clas- 
sic megalomaniac,  driven  to  conquer  and  en- 
slave, who  would  and  could  never  repent  or 
change.  His  villainy  gave  Americans  a  moral 
clarity  about  the  war,  often  lacking  in  media 
coverage  that  stressed  Hussein's  power  and 
political  cunning.  And  Hussein  himself  never 
did  get  it.  He  ignored  every  opportunity  to 
gain  political  capital  and  completely  mis- 
judged the  lethality  of  coalition  firepower. 
The  "great  soldier"  was  no  more  than  a  ter- 
rorist, reduced  to  taking  civilian  hostages, 
brutalizing  POWs,  sending  Scud  missiles 
against  innocent  civilians,  triggering  oil 
spills,  wantonly  looting  and  murdering  Ku- 
waitis. 

This  war  was  notable  as  much  for  what 
didn't  happen  as  for  what  did.  The  Arab 
streets  did  not  revolt;  Hussein  did  not  be- 
come the  hero  for  most.  Except  for  Jordan, 
there  was  overwhelming  opposition  to  him  in 
most  parts  of  the  region,  especially  in  Egypt 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  stereotype  of  the 
Arab  world,  monolithic  and  menacing  to  the 
West,  has  been  destroyed. 

What  now?  The  demonstration  of  power 
will  teach  regional  radicals  to  avoid  con- 
fronutlon  with  the  United  States,  as  Libya 
and  Iran  already  do.  We  must  not  shy  away 
from  supporting  those  in  the  Arab  world  who 
are  moderate,  rational  and  want  peace  and 
prosperity  without  pursuing  aggressive 
dreams  of  pan-Arab  superpower. 


Our  goals  in  the  region  should  be  modest. 
Progress  in  the  Arab  world  must  first  be  self- 
generated.  The  hope  must  be  that  the  shock 
of  this  conflict  will  awaken  Arab  leaders  and 
divert  them  from  outmoded  pan-Arab  na- 
tionalism. Their  governments  are  inept  and 
undemocratic,  their  armies  Ill-trained,  their 
societies  riddled  by  class  privilege  and  cor- 
ruption, their  economies  inefficient  and 
backward,  their  legitimacy  underpinned  by 
outmoded  codes  of  honor  that  often  prove  de- 
structive and  even  suicidal  in  Arab  life.  Nei- 
ther Israel  nor  so-called  colonialist  conspir- 
acies are  responsible  for  their  lot.  The  prob- 
lem is  systemic;  Until  they  shed  their  neu- 
rotic and  outmoded  resentment  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  they  will  fall. 

As  for  America,  Desert  Storm  has  been  a 
healing  and  unifying  experience.  After  World 
War  n,  we  could  do  anything.  After  Vietnam, 
we  could  do  nothing.  Today,  the  renewed  pa- 
triotism and  pride  in  the  moral  basis  of  our 
authority  augur  well  for  our  capacity  to  deal 
with  problems  abroad,  and  hopefully  at 
home. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  DAIRY 
FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Boehlert] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
March  21,  I99I,  editorial,  "The  Senate: 
Wrong  on  Milk,"  the  Washington  Post 
labeled  Senator  Patrick  Leahy's 
amendment  to  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  as  a 
"joke"  and  "a  vehicle  for  increasing 
farm  price  supiwrts." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  H.R.  1494, 
the  Walsh-Boehlert-Slaughter  of  New 
York  bill,  has  near  identical  provi- 
sions. This  initiative  of  the  Northeast 
Agriculture  Caucus,  like  the  Leahy 
amendment,  is  designed  to  respond  to  a 
dire  emergency  on  dairy  farms  across 
America.  It  is  appropriate  that  it  be  in- 
cluded where  Senator  Leahy  has  placed 
it. 

The  Post  editorial  has  unfairly  char- 
acterized the  main  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  article  also  did  not  recog- 
nize important  features  of  the  plan  and 
factors  in  the  market  that  require  a  re- 
sponse. 

The  prices  dairy  farmers  now  receive 
are  at  the  lowest  level  since  1979. 

According  to  Stuart  Smith  of  the 
Cornell  University  Economics  Depart- 
ment, in  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
the  decline  in  milk  prices  could  cost 
New  York  dairy  farmers  as  much  as 
$250  million  this  year,  and  drive  up  to 
1,000  farms,  or  10  percent  of  the  total  in 
our  State,  out  of  business.  If  nothing  is 
done,  more  farms  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness all  across  America,  less  milk 
would  be  produced;  the  Washington 
Post's  "production"  goals  will  be 
achieved  and  many  former  dairy  farm- 
ers and  their  families  lives  will  be  ru- 
ined. 

This  legislation  is  temporary,  and  it 
is  important  to  note  that.  It  deals  with 
an  emergency  situation  unprecedented 
in  our  history.  For  the  first  2  months 
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of  1991,  the  price  of  milk  for  farmers, 
not  the  consiuner,  for  farmers,  has 
gone  down  25  percent.  First  quarter  re- 
sults, which  are  historically  the  best 
time  for  dairy  fammers  In  the  Northeast 
are  26  percent  below  last  year.  Cur- 
rently, the  price  of  milk  is  $2  less  per 
hundredweight  for  dairy  farmers  than 
it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 

This  situation  will  be  addressed  in  a 
long-term  comprehensive  policy  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year;  however, 
it  has  yet  to  be  implemented  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Under- 
standably, they  require  more  time 
down  there,  a  new  Secretary  who  I  am 
confident  will  look  at  it  very  fairly  and 
very  objectively;  but  time  is  one  thing 
that  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  dairy 
farmers.  They  need  temporary  help 
now. 

The  article  in  the  Post  says  the  Sen- 
ate plan  would  "raise  the  price  to  the 
farmer  of  the  milk  you  buy  in  the  su- 
permarket by  roughly  25  percent."  Not 
only  is  this  misleading,  it  is  wrong. 
The  legislation  raises  the  price  to  the 
dairy  farmer  of  the  product  sold  to  the 
processors  temporarily.  Claiming  that 
this  bill  will  raise  the  price  of  milk  for 
consumers  is  simply  not  supported  by 
the  facts.  If  that  were  so.  then  today's 
price  for  milk  at  the  supermarket 
should  be  at  least  25  percent  less  than 
last  year's  price  for  milk,  and  we  all 
know  it  is  not.  Why  should  that  happen 
with  this;  and  it  will  not. 

Over  the  last  few  months  dairy  farm- 
ers have  come  under  tremendous  finan- 
cial strain.  How  can  we  expect  business 
people  in  America,  small  business  peo- 
ple, to  get  a  lower  price  for  their  prod- 
uct than  it  costs  them  to  produce  that 
product?  That  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

A  strong  dairy  community  means 
healthy  competition  and  a  competitive 
milk  price  for  consumers.  We  will  not 
have  that  if  dairy  farmers  are  allowed, 
through  our  neglect,  to  become  an  en- 
dangered species. 

Dairy  farmers  are  bleeding,  and  they 
are  bleeding  profusely.  They  require  as- 
sistance, and  they  require  it  now.  We 
have  developed  an  innovative  tem- 
porary program  to  do  just  that,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


PRESIDENT 
VISITS     THE 


LECH 

UNITED 


POLAND'S 
WALESA 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Klbczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Spe^er,  this  week. 
Lech  Walesa,  one  of  the  workfs  great  leaders 
and  the  leading  proponent  of  democracy  in 
Poland,  arrived  in  ttie  United  States.  As  a  Pol- 
ish-American representing  a  district  proud  of 
its  strong  Polish  heritage  and  interested  in 
Polish  events.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Presi- 
dent Walesa  to  the  United  States. 
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The  United  States  controis  approximately  8 
percent  of  Poiancfs  $33  billion  deist  to  foreign 
nations.  Recently,  we  agreed  with  the  other 
major  credKors  of  Poland's  debt  in  the  Paris 
group  to  forgive  almost  one-half  of  the  $33  bil- 
lion. President  Walesa  has  come  to  the  United 
States  to  thank  us  for  the  prominent  role  we 
played  in  that  detit  reduction.  He  will  also  ask 
us  to  continue  helping  Poland  in  the  future. 

The  United  States  has  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  leading  role  in  future  devetop- 
ments  in  Poland.  By  forgiving  a  portion  of  Po- 
land's debt,  we  encourage  foreign  investors  to 
become  involved  in  the  Polish  economy.  We 
must  also  now  help  Poland  continue  its  recov- 
ery by  assisting  in  agricultural  and  infrastruc- 
ture devetopment,  in  setting  environmental 
standards,  and  in  improvir)g  Polarxfs  health 
care  system. 

Since  his  inauguration  as  President  of  Po- 
land on  December  22,  1990,  Mr.  Walesa  has 
pursued  sweeping  reforrr^  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic and  political  change.  He  and  his  admin- 
istration have  made  great  progress.  Inflation 
rates  tiave  dropped,  the  exchar>ge  rate  has  re- 
mained stable,  banking  reforms  have  eetsed 
the  transition  to  a  capitalist  market,  and  for- 
eign investors  have  begun  to  help  the  overall 
economy. 

The  future  of  democracy  in  Poland  is  prom- 
isirig  arxj  will  make  it  a  model  for  the  success- 
ful democratization  of  other  Eastern  European 
countries.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  due,  in  no  small 
part,  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Walesa  that  Po- 
land has  been  successful  thus  far.  I  commend 
him  and  his  administration  for  their  accom- 
plishments and  I  wek;ome  him  to  our  country. 


BIELARUSIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25, 
1918,  the  people  of  Bielarus  declared  their 
independence  and  moved  to  restore  ttieir  cul- 
tural identity. 

Regrettably,  as  we  approach  the  73d  anni- 
versary of  the  Bielarusian  IrxJeperxJence  Day, 
their  dream  of  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  unfulfilled. 

Like  many  other  captive  peoples  chafing 
under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  domination,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Bielarusians  still  long  for  basic 
human  hghts  and  respect  for  their  cultural  tra- 
dWon.  which  tfie  Soviets  have  systematically 
urxlermined. 

The  Soviets  have  tiled  to  russify  Bielams  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  ttie  country  is 
nothing  more  than  a  province  of  a  single,  ho- 
mogenous nation. 

Nothing  couM  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
people  of  Bielanis  have  a  distinctive  Slavk: 
language  and  a  rich  tradition  of  art  and  folk- 
tore. 

It  sadderts  me  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  be- 
cause of  ongoing  Soviet  oppression,  the  peo- 
ple of  Bielarus  must  stage  independence  day 
celebrations  outside  ttieir  own  country. 

One  such  commemoration  of  Bielarusian 
cuNure  is  scheduled  to  take  place  on  April  21 
in  Chicago.  Sponsored  by  the  Bielarusian  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  Chicago,  IL,  the 
group's  official  celebration  of  Bielarusian  Inde- 


pendent^  Day  is  expected  to  attract  up  to  150 
people.  The  celebrants  will  gather  at  the 
Bielarusian  Religious  and  Cultural  Center  at 
3107  West  Fullerton  Avenue  for  a  program  of 
live  music  and  other  activities. 

The  committee  also  is  sponsoring  an  exhibit 
at  the  Richard  J.  Daley  Center  in  Cfvcago 
from  Mfirch  18-29  to  commemorate  the  spirit 
of  Bielarusian  independence.  The  exhibit  will 
focus  dn  the  cultural  heritage  of  Bielarus.  It 
also  wil  honor  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  IMaksim  Bahdanovic,  one  of  ttie  found- 
ers of  liKxJem  Bielarusian  poetry. 

At  the  time,  I  woukJ  like  to  extend  my  conv 
mendatlon's  to  Vera  Romuk,  tfie  Secretary  of 
the  BItlarusian  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Chkago,  and  to  the  other  committee  officers, 
wtx>  h^ye  dedicated  countless  hours  to  the 
cause  iof  freedom  arxJ  independence  for 
Bielaru^.  The  other  committee  officers  include 
President  Michael  Machnach,  Vce  Presklent 
AnttTonf  Bielenis,  Treasurer  Leo  Sktorewicz 
and  Wilold  Romuk,  wtra  serves  as  an  adviser 
to  the  cpmmittee. 

Dr.  Bomuk's  wife,  Vera  Romuk,  recently 
conveyed  to  me  her  shock  and  sadness  at  the 
fact  tha|  a  large  number  of  Bielarusians  appar- 
ently h4ve  endorsed  the  recent  referendum  on 
the  cortinuation  of  ttie  Soviet  Unkjn. 

I  shtre  Mrs.  Romuk's  concerns  that  the 
Bielarusians  who  voted  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  uni^n  acted  out  of  fear  arxJ  a  longing  for 
denwciiitic  reform.  Anyone  wtK>  reads  the 
question  put  to  ttie  Bielarusians  In  the  referen- 
dum can  see  that  it  was  skewed  to  produce 
results  favoraljle  to  ttie  Soviet  regime.  The 
question  reads  as  follows: 

Do  ypu  think  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  a 
renewei  federation  of  equal,  soverelgm  repub- 
lics in  i^hlch  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  indi- 
vidualajof  all  nationalities  will  be  fuUy  guar- 
anteed! 

That  question  clearty  was  designed  to  play 
on  ttie^  desires  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Bielarusians  wtx>  long  for  a  peaceful  transition 
to  autoAomy  and  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  include  at  this 
point  iri  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment frpm  the  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  Chk^go.  IL,  commenwrating 
Bielarusian  Independence  Day  and  related  ac- 
tivities planned  by  the  committee.  Ttie  state- 
ment foilows: 

BlELARlISIAN  COORDINATmC  COMMnTEE, 

'  Chicago,  IL.  March.  1991. 

The  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Committee 
of  Chiciigo,  niinols  is  an  organization  which 
unites  I  Americans  with  roots  in  Bielarus 
(Byelo^ssia).  The  Committee  was  formed  in 
Januartr  of  1973  and  is  the  spokesman  for  the 
Bielart^ian  Americans  in  Chicago  and  in  de- 
fense Of  freedom  in  Soviet  Bielarus. 

THE  COMMITTEE  STATEMENT 

Whereas,  this  year  marks  the  73rd  Annlver- 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
and 

the    Bielarusian    Coordinating 
Committee  of  Chicago,  Dlinols  is  sponsoring 
ezli4bit  in  the  Richard  J.  Daley  Center  in 
from  March  18  through  29.  1991,  hon- 
creators  of  the  Bielarusian  spirit  of 
indepeidence;  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Maksiifi  Bahdanovic,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Bielarusian      poetry:      and      the 
Bielanisian  cultural  heritage,  and 


sary  ol 
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Wheitas, 


an 

Chicago 

oring 


the  I 


March  21,  1991 


spect 


Whereas,  the  Bielarusian  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Chicago.  Illinois  is  sponsoring 
a  lianquet  snd  program  at  1:00  p.m.  on  April 
21.  1991  at  t^e  Bielarusian  Religious  and  Cul- 
tural Center  at  3107  West  Fullerton  Avenue 
in  Chicago  to  commemorate  the  Bielarusian 
Independen(:e,  and 

Whereas,  [the  Bielarusian  American  Com- 
munity in  Chicago  takes  an  interest  and  ac- 
tive part  ii  the  life  of  its  own  people  and 
other  ethnic  communities  as  well,  and 

Whereas,  [the  Bielarusian  American  Com- 
munity in  Chicago  prefers  to  be  known  under 
the  authentic  name  of  Bielarus  (pronounced 
Byeh-lah-rdos)  for  the  country  and 
Bielarusiam  (pronounced  Byeh-lah-rooh-see- 
yan)  for  tl^  people  instead  of  the  Russian 
name  Byelorussia  (Belorusseeya  in  Russian): 
Now,  therelbre,  be  it. 

Resolved,  t'hat  our  requests,  wishes,  and  ol>- 
jectives  be  respected,  given  proper  attention 
and  recognition,  and  fully  realized  by  those 
to  whom  wd  address  ourselves. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Vera  romuk. 

Secretary. 

I  also  wduld  like  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  I  recen(y  received  word  from  Mrs.  Romuk 
regarding  an  upcoming  trip  to  Washington  by 
a  group  of  Bielarusian  parliamentarians.  The 
parliamentarians  will  include  Zerwn  Pazniak, 
wtx)  leads  a  group  of  100  opposition  deputies 
in  the  345-member  Supreme  Soviet  of 
Bielarus.  t^.  Pazniak,  wtvo  also  chairs  ttie 
Bielarus  Nftfional  Front,  is  a  historian  arx)  a 
member  ol  the  Bielarusian  Academy  of 
Sciences.    | 

Other  p^liamentarians  accompanying  Mr. 
Pazniak  w^ll  be  Leanid  Barsceuski  and 
Uladzimir  23abk>cki.  The  pariiamentarians  are 
scheduled  tb  meet  with  members  of  ttie  Serv 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  April  8-9. 
Dr.  Jan  Zaprudnik  of  New  Yoric  City  will  act  as 
interpreter. 

Now,  as  the  73d  anniversary  of  Bielarusian 
Independence  Day  approaches,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  people  of  Bielarusian  descent  in  Chi- 
cago and  around  the  worid  who  are  seeking 
autonomy  and  freedom  for  their  homeland.  I 
will  not  restiuntil  ttie  day  comes  when  they  re- 
gain their  riaht  to  self-determination. 


TECHNldAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT  OF 
1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frpm  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  is  recpgnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSjTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  tojinti'oduce  today  H.R.  1555,  the 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1991.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
technical  corrections  to  the  provisk>ns  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
within  the  jurisdKtion  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  includes  technK:al  correc- 
tions to  ttie  1990  Act  whk^  relate  to  tax,  so- 
cial security,  health,  human  resources  and 
trade.  An  identkal  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate  today  by  the  Honorable  Lloyd  M. 
Bentsen,  ohairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  the  majority 
staff  of  the  Ways  and  Means  (Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  working  with 


the  staff  of 


the  two  mir  ority  staffs,  the  appropriate  Admin- 


the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
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istratkin  departments  and  agencies,  arxj  ttte 
Offices  of  ttte  Legislative  Counsel  to  review 
and  make  recommendations  for  technical  cor- 
rections and  clarifrcations.  In  addition,  with  re- 
spect to  the  relevant  Medicare  provisk^ns,  our 
staff  worked  with  the  staff  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Also,  with 
respect  to  the  estate  freeze  provisions  of  the 
1990  Act,  a  numt)er  of  technk:al  issues  have 
been  submitted  by  the  tax  bar.  This  t>ill  does 
not  address  all  of  ttwse  issues  because  ad- 
ministrative guklarK^  is  expected  to  be  issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  tfie  near  future. 
Thus,  additional  technical  correctk>ns  may  be 
necessary  folknving  the  Issuance  of  such  guid- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  my  felk>w 
Members  and  taxpayers  tfiat  this  bill  is  not  In- 
tended or  designed  to  make  sutistantlve 
changes  to  ttie  1990  Act  or  other  recent  legis- 
lation. Like  past  technical  corrections  bills,  this 
legislation  Is  anticipated  to  be  revenue  neutral. 
Given  the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
txxlget  defk:it.  I  do  r>ot  antk^ipate  making  any 
changes  to  H.R.  1555  whk:h  woukj  cause  an 
overall  k>ss  of  revenue  as  measured  against 
last  year's  legislation. 

In  order  to  assist  taxpayers  arxl  other  inter- 
ested parties  In  tfieir  analysis  of  this  bill. 
Chairman  Bentsen  and  I  have  Instructed  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxatran  and 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  issue  a  pamphlet  describing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  have  presented  this  expla- 
natkMi  folk>wing  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ttiank  Chairman 
Bentsen  for  his  continued  support  in  devetop- 
ir>g  ttiis  legislatton.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
all  tfie  staffs  involved  for  tfieir  careful  analysis 
and  work  on  this  legislation.  I  want  to  assure 
taxpayers  tfiat  I  intend  to  have  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  process  this  essential 
legislation  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  This  Is 
Important  legislation  to  which  I  am  fully  com- 
mitted, arxJ  wtuch  I  expect  to  be  eruicted  later 
this  year. 
Description  of  the  Technical  Corrections 

ACT  OF  1991 
TTTLE  I.  TAX  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

/.  Technical  Corrections  to  the  Revenue 

Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
A.  Individual  Income  Tax  Provisions 

1.  Minimum  tax  rate  on  certain  non- 
resident aliens  (sec.  102(a)(2)  of  the  bill,  sec. 
11102  of  the  1990  Act.  and  sec.  897  of  the  Code) 

Present  law 

The  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(the  "1990  Act")  increased  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  rate  on  Individuals  trom  21 
percent  to  24  percent. 

Explanation  of  provision 

The  bill  conforms  the  rate  of  the  minimum 
tax  on  the  U.S.  real  property  ^ins  of  non- 
resident aliens  to  the  24  percent  minimum 
tax  rate  enacted  in  the  1990  Act. 

2.  Tax  rate  of  personal  holding  companies 
(sec.  102(a)<4)  of  the  bill.  sec.  11101  of  the  1990 
Act.  and  sec.  541  of  the  Code) 

Present  law 

A  corporation  that  is  treated  as  a  personal 
holding  company  is  subject,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  corporate  tax.  to  a  28-percent  tax 
on  its  undistributed  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  for  the  taxable  year.  The 
present-law  rate  of  28  percent  was  set  by  the 


Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.'  This  rate  reflected 
the  maximum  rate  of  tax  on  individuals  in 
that  Act. 

The  1990  Act  increaised  the  maximum  rate 
of  tax  on  Individuals  from  28  percent  to  31 
percent  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31. 1990. 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  bill  provides  that  the  increase  In  the 
individual  maximum  tax  rate  to  31  percent 
also  applies  to  the  personal  holding  company 
tax  rate,  effective  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  Deceml)er  31,  1990. 

3.  Definition  of  AGI  for  the  earned  Income 
credit  Euid  the  supplemental  earned  income 
tax  credit  for  health  Insurance  premiums 
(sec.  102(aK5)  of  the  bill.  sec.  Ulll  of  the  1990 
Act.  and  sec.  32  of  the  Code) 

Present  law 

Under  present  law.  a  supplemental  earned 
income  tax  credit  (EITC)  is  available  to  cer- 
tain taxpayers  for  qualified  health  insurance 
expenses.  Qualified  health  insurance  ex- 
penses for  which  the  credit  is  available  are 
amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year  for 
health  insurance  coverage  that  includes  one 
or  more  qualifying  children.  These  expenses 
include  only  those  expenses  relating  to  the 
cost  of  coverage  (i.e..  premium  cost)  paid 
with  after-tax  dollars.  The  maximum  credit 
Is  S428  in  1991.  The  credit  is  phased  out  as  ad- 
justed gross  income  (AGI)  (or  earned  income, 
if  greater)  exceeds  SI  1.250  in  1991.  Earned  in- 
come amounts  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting the  maximum  credit  and  the  begin- 
ning point  of  the  phase-out  range  are  Indexed 
for  inflation. 

The  calculation  of  this  supplemental  child 
health  insurance  credit  is  generally  the  same 
as  the  calculation  of  the  liasic  ETTC.  Thus, 
the  same  eligibility  criteria  and  Income 
phase-in  and  phase-out  requirements  apply. 
There  is  no  family  size  adjustment  with  re- 
spect to  the  health  Insurance  credit. 

Present  law  provides  that  the  amount  of 
expenses  taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  deduction  for  health  Insurance  costs  of 
self-employment  individuals  (sec.  162(1))  is 
reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any)  of  the  supple- 
mental child  health  insurance  credit  allow- 
able to  the  taxpayer  (sec.  162(1  )(3)(B)).  This 
so-called  "double-dip"'  provision  creates  a 
calculation  problem  because  the  amount  of 
the  EITC.  the  supplemental  young  child 
credit,  and  the  child  health  Insurance  credit 
cannot  be  determined  until  AGI  is  deter- 
mined; however.  AGI  is  determined  with  ref- 
erence to  the  deduction  for  health  insurance 
costs  of  self-employed  individuals.  Thus,  the 
operation  of  the  double-dip  provision  creates 
a  circularity  that  increases  the  complexity 
of  the  child  health  credit. 

Elxplanation  of  provision 

Under  the  bill,  for  purposes  of  the  ETTC. 
the  supplemental  young  child  credit,  and  the 
supplemental  child  health  insurance  credit. 
AGI  is  calculated  assuming  that  the  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  the  full  deduction  for 
health  insurance  costs  under  section  162(1). 
Then,  after  the  maximum  child  health  credit 
is  determined,  the  double-dip  rule  (sec. 
162(1)(3)(B))  operates  as  it  does  under  present 
law. 

B.  Excise  Tax  Provisions 

1.  Application  of  the  2.5-cents-per-gaUon 
tax  on  fuel  used  in  rail  transportation  to 
States  and  local  governments  (sec.  102(bK3) 
of  the  bill.  sec.  I1211(bK4)  of  the  1990  Act.  and 
sec.  4093  of  the  Code) 


'See  PL.  9»-&M.  sec.  104<bK8). 


Present  law 

The  1990  Act  increased  the  highway  and 
motorlxiat  fuels  taxes  t>y  5  cents  per  gallon, 
effective  on  December  1.  1990.  The  1990  Act 
continued  the  exemption  from  these  taxes 
for  fuels  used  by  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  1990  Act  also  imposed  a  2.5-cent8-per- 
gallon  tax  on  fuel  used  In  rain  transpor- 
totlon.  also  effective  on  December  1, 1990.  Be- 
cause of  a  drafting  error  in  the  1990  Act.  the 
2.5-cents-per-gallon  tax  on  fuel  used  in  rail 
transportation  Incorrectly  applies  to  States 
and  local  governments. 

Explanation  of  provision 

The  bill  clarifies  that  the  2.5-cent8-par-gal- 
lon  tax  on  fuel  used  in  rail  transportation 
will  not  apply  to  such  uses  by  States  and 
local  governments. 

2.  Deposit  of  certain  aviation  tax  revenues 
in    Airport   and    Airway   Trust    Fund    (sec. 
102(b)(5)  of  the  bill.  sec.  11213  of  the  1990  Act, 
and  sec.  9502(6X1)  of  the  Code) 
Present  law 

The  1990  Act  increased  the  aviation  excise 
tax  rates  (except  for  the  international  air  de- 
parture tax  rate)  by  25  percent,  and  extended 
those  taxes  for  five  years,  effective  Decem- 
ber 1.  1990,  through  December  31,  1995.  From 
December  1.  1990  through  1992.  the  statement 
of  managers  on  the  1990  Act  indicated  that 
the  revenues  attributable  to  the  increased 
portion  of  the  aviation  taxes  were  to  l)e  re- 
tained in  the  General  Fund;  these  revenues 
will  be  deposited  in  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  for  1993  through  1995.  The  statute 
as  enacted  In  the  1990  Act  omitted  this 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  taxes  other 
than  those  imposed  on  aviation  fuels  (i.e.. 
the  revenues  attributable  to  the  increase  in 
the  air  passenger  ticket  tax  and  the  air 
cargo  tax). 

Elxplanation  of  provision 

The  bill  clarifies  that  revenues  from  all 
aviation  excise  taxes  attributable  to  the  in- 
creased rates  imposed  by  the  1990  Act  on  tax- 
able events  during  periods  l)efore  January  1. 
1993.  will  be  retained  in  the  General  Fund. 
The  amendment  does  not  affect  revenues  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  rates  imposed  before 
enactment  of  the  1990  Act  and  extended  by 
that  Act. 

C.  Other  Revenue— Increase  Provisions  of  the 
1900  Act 

1.  Deposits  of  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
taxes  (sec.  102(c)(3)  of  the  bill.  sec.  U334  of 
the  1990  Act.  and  sec.  6302(g)  of  the  Code) 

Present  law 
Employers  must  deposit  income  tax  with- 
held from  employees"  wages  and  FICA  taxes 
that  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  SIOO.OOO  by 
the  close  of  the  next  banking  day.  Under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983. 
the  deposit  rules  for  withheld  income  taxes 
and  FICA  taxes  automatically  apply  to  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  taxes  (sec.  226  of 
P.L.  96-76). 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  bill  conforms  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Solvency 
Act  of  1983  by  stating  in  the  Code  that  these 
deposit  rules  for  withheld  income  taxes  and 
FICA  taxes  apply  to  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  taxes. 

2.  Treatment  of  salvage  and  subrogation  of 
property  and  casualty  insurance  companies 
(sec.  102(cH4)  of  the  biU  and  sec.  11305  of  the 
1990  Act) 

Present  law 
For  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
l>er  31.  1969.  property  and  casualty  insurance 
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companies  are  required  to  reduce  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  for  losses  incurred  (both  paid 
and  unpaid)  by  estimated  recoveries  of  sal- 
vaere  and  subn^ation  attributable  to  such 
losses.  In  the  case  of  any  property  and  cas- 
ualty insurance  company  that  took  into  ac- 
count estimated  salvage  and  subro^tlon  re- 
coverable in  determining  losses  incurred  for 
Its  last  taxable  year  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1980,  87  percent  of  the  discounted 
amount  of  the  estimated  salvage  and  sub- 
rogation recoverable  as  of  the  close  of  the 
last  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1990,  is  allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably  over 
the  first  4  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969.  This  special  deduction  was 
enacted  In  order  to  provide  such  property 
and  casualty  Insurance  companies  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  Federal  Income  tax 
treatment  as  that  provided  to  those  property 
and  casualty  insurance  companies  that  prior 
to  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  did 
not  take  Into  account  estimated  salvage  and 
subrogation  recoverable  in  determining 
losses  Incurred. 

Elzplanation  of  provision 

The  biU  provides  that  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  any  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance company  that  took  into  account  esti- 
mated salvage  and  subrogation  recoverable 
in  determining  losses  incurred  for  its  last 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1. 
1900,  is  to  be  determined  without  regard  to 
the  special  deduction  that  is  allowed  over 
the  first  4  taxable  years  begrinning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1989.  The  special  deduction  Is  to 
be  taken  into  account,  however,  in  determin- 
ing earnings  and  profits  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying section  56,  902.  952(c)(1)  and  960  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  This  provision 
is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
those  jn-operty  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies that  took  into  account  estimated  sal- 
vage and  subrogation  recoverable  in  deter- 
mining losses  incurred  with  substantially 
the  same  Federal  Income  tax  treatment  as 
that  provided  to  those  property  and  casualty 
insurance  comiwnies  that  prior  to  the  1990 
Act  did  not  take  into  account  estimated  sal- 
vage and  subrogation  recoverable  in  deter- 
mining losses  incurred. 

3.  Information  with  respect  to  certain  for- 
eign-owned or  foreign  cori>oratlons:  Suspen- 
sion of  the  statute  of  limitations  during  cer- 
tain judicial  proceedings  (sec.  102(c)<5)  of  the 
bill.  sees.  11314  and  11315  of  the  1990  Act,  and 
sees.  e038A  and  6038C  of  the  Code) 
Present  law 

Any  domestic  corporation  that  is  25-per- 
cent owned  by  one  foreign  person  is  subject 
to  certain  information  reporting  and  record- 
keeping requirements  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions carried  out  directly  or  indirectly 
with  certain  foreign  persons  treated  as  relat- 
ed to  the  domestic  corporation  ("reportable 
transactions")  (sec.  e038A(a)).  In  addiUon, 
the  Code  provides  procedures  whereby  an 
IRS  examination  request  or  summons  with 
respect  to  reportable  transactions  can  be 
served  on  foreign  related  persons  through 
the  domestic  corporation  (sec.  e038A(e)). 
Similar  provisions  apply  to  any  foreign  cor- 
poration engaged  in  a  trade  or  business  with- 
in the  United  States,  with  respect  to  infor- 
mation, records,  examination  requests,  and 
summonses  pertaining  to  the  computation  of 
its  liability  for  tax  in  the  United  States  (sec. 
fl038C).  Certain  noncompliance  rules  may  be 
applied  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
the  case  of  the  failure  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion to  comply  with  a  summons  pertaining 
to  a  reportable  transaction  (a  "6038A  sum- 
mona")  (sec.  60Q8A(e»,  or  the  failure  by  a  for- 


eign coiporation  engaged  in  a  U.S.  trade  or 
businesa^to  comply  with  a  summons  issued 
for  puraoses  of  determining  the  foreign  cor- 
poration's liability  for  tax  in  the  United 
States  (i  -'6038C  summons")  (sec.  6088C(d)). 

Any  corporation  that  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions if  section  6038A  or  6038C  has  the  right 
to  petition  a  Federal  district  court  to  quash 
a  6038A  t>r  6038C  summons,  or  to  review  a  de- 
termination by  the  IRS  that  the  corporation 
did  not!  substantially  comply  In  a  timely 
manner  [with  the  6038A  or  6038C  summons 
(sec.  613BA(e)(4)  (A)  and  (B);  sec.  6038C(d)(4)). 
During  the  period  that  either  such  Judicial 
proceediig  is  pending  (including  appeals), 
and  for  Up  to  90  days  thereafter,  the  statute 
of  limitfitions  Is  suspended  with  respect  to 
any  traisactlon  (or  item,  in  the  case  of  a  for- 
eign corsx)ration)  to  which  the  summons  re- 
lates (saps.  6038A(e)(4KD),  6038C(d>(4)). 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1989  Act 
amendrqents  to  section  6038A  states  that  the 
suspension  of  the  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plies to  "the  taxable  year(s)  at  issue."'  The 
legislatllve  history  of  the  1990  Act,  which 
added  auction  6038C  to  the  Code,  uses  the 
same  laaguage.^ 

I    Explanation  of  provision 

The  bll  modlfles  the  provisions  In  sections 
6038A  a^d  6038C  that  suspend  the  statute  of 
limitatipns  to  clarify  that  the  suspension  ap- 
plies toiany  taxable  year  the  determination 
of  the  afiount  of  tax  Imposed  for  which  is  af- 
fected xkf  the  transaction  or  item  to  which 
the  summons  relates. 

4.  Rate  of  interest  for  large  corporate  un- 
derpayrtents  (sees.  102(c)  (6)  and  (7)  of  the 
bill,  seel  11341  of  the  1990  Act,  and  sec.  6621(c) 
of  the  C»de) 

Present  law 

The  rate  of  Interest  otherwise  applicable  to 
underpai^ments  of  tax  Is  Increased  by  two 
percent  in  the  case  of  large  corporate  under- 
payments (generally  defined  to  exceed 
SIOO.OOO);  applicable  to  periods  after  the  30th 
day  foUbwing  the  earlier  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed deficiency,  the  furnishing  of  a  statu- 
tory notice  of  deficiency,  or  an  assessment 
notice  •  issued  in  connection  with  a 
nondefi4iency  procedure. 

i  Explanation  of  provision 
1  provides  that  an  IRS  notice  that  Is 
later  withdrawn  because  It  was  Issued  In 
error  dc^es  not  trigger  the  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest, "the  bill  also  corrects  an  incorrect  ref- 
erence a>  "this  subtitle". 

I  D.  Expiring  Tax  Provisions 

1.  Exclusion  for  employer-provided  edu- 
cational assistance  (sec.  102(d)(1)  of  the  bill, 
sec.  114<B  of  the  1990  Act,  and  sees.  127  and  132 
of  the  O  )de) 

Present  law 

Emplc  yer-provlded  educational  assistance 
Is  excluflable  from  gross  Income  If  the  value 
of  the  a|ssistanee  does  not  exceed  S5,2S0  and 
certain  bther  requirements  are  satisfied  (sec. 
127).  Prior  to  the  1990  Act,  the  exclusion  did 
not  apply  to  graduate  level  courses.  The  1990 
Act  eliminated  this  restriction.  The  Omnibus 
Budget  {Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  provided 


'H.R.  Hep.  No.  247.  101st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  1301  (1989). 
"Ezplanmion  of  Provisions  Approved  by  tbe  Com- 
mittee o4  October  3.  1989."  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee PrinU  (WMCP:  101-37).  101st  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  118 
(October  12.  1989). 

'  "L«trlaatlve  History  of  Ways  and  Means  Demo- 
cratic Altematlve."  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee P^nt  (WCMP:  101-37).  lOlst  Ck)ng..  2n(l  Sess. 
58  (Octolftr  15.  1990):  Report  language  submitted  by 
the  Senafe  Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Comn4ttee  on  S.  3299.  136  Cong.  Rec.  8  1S629.  S 
15700  (19S  ). 
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El  :planatlon  of  provision 

The  bill  ai  nends  the  fringe  benefit  rules  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  graduate  level 
course  restri  ctlon  has  been  repealed. 

2.  Research  credit  provision:  Effective  date 
for  repeal  bf  special  proration  rule  (sec. 
102(d)(2)  of  l^e  bill  and  sec.  11402  of  the  1990 
Act) 

Present  law 

The  OmnlAus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989  effectiv  sly  extended  the  research  credit 
for  nine  mopths  by  prorating  certain  quali- 
fied researci  expenses  Incurred  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991.  "fhe  special  rule  to  prorate  quali- 
fied research  expenses  applied  In  the  case  of 
any  taxable  ^ear  which  began  before  October 
1,  1990,  and  ended  after  September  30,  1990. 
Under  thlsi  special  proration  rule,  the 
amount  of  buallfled  research  expenses  In- 
curred by  a  iaxpayer  prior  to  January  1, 1991, 
was  multiplied  by  the  ratio  that  the  number 
of  days  In  that  taxable  year  before  October  1, 
1990,  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  in 
such  taxablq  year  before  January  1,  1991.  The 
amendment^  made  by  the  1989  Act  to  the  re- 
search credit  (Including  the  new  method  for 
calculating  ft  taxpayer's  base  amount)  gen- 
erally were  Effective  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1989.  However,  this 
effective  daie  did  not  apply  to  the  special 
proration  nie  (which  applied  to  any  taxable 
year  which  >t>egan  prior  to  October  1,  1990— 
including  sotne  years  which  began  before  De- 
cember 31,  1989— if  such  taxable  year  ended 
after  Septentber  30,  1990). 

Section  11402  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990  extended  the  research 
credit  throigh  December  31,  1991,  and  re- 
pealed the  special  proration  rule  provided  for 
by  the  1989  Act.  Section  11402  of  the  1990  Act 
was  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1989.  Thus,  In  the  case  of 
taxable  yeais  beginning  before  December  31, 
1989.  and  ending  after  September  30,  1990 
(e.g.,  a  taxable  year  of  November  1.  1989 
through  Octjober  31,  1990),  the  special  prora- 
tion rule  provided  by  the  1989  Act  would  con- 
tinue to  apply. 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  bill  repeals  for  all  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  Dejcember  31,  1989,  the  special  pro- 
ration rule  provided  for  by  the  1989  Act. 
E.  Energy  ikx  Provisions:  Alternative  Mini- 
mum Ta»  Adjustment  Based  on   Energy 
Preferences  (sees.   102(e)(2)  and  (6)  of  the 
bill,  sec.  11531(a)  of  the  1990  Act.  and  sec. 
56(h)  of  th4  Code) 

Present  law 
In  computing  alternative  minimum  tax- 
able Incomd  (and  the  adjusted  current  earn- 
ings (ACE)jadju8tn"<}nt  of  the  alternative 
minimum  tax),  certain  adjustments  are 
made  to  thp  taxpayer's  regular  tax  treat- 
ment for  inlianglble  drilling  costs  (IDCs)  and 
depletion.  AJ  special  energy  deduction  Is  also 
allowed.  Th^  special  energy  deduction  is  Ini- 
tially detertnlned  by  determining  the  tax- 
payer's (1)  i^tongible  drilling  cost  preference 
and  (2)  the;  marginal  production  depletion 
preference.  The  intangible  drilling  cost  pref- 
erence Is  the  amount  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's alternative  minimum  taxable  income 
would  be  retluced  if  it  were  computed  with- 
out regard  tjo  the  adjustments  for  IDCs.  The 
marginal  production  depletion  preference  is 
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the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's  alter- 
native minimum  taxable  Income  would  be  re- 
duced If  It  were  computed  without  reg:aTd  to 
depletion  adjustments  attributable  to  mar- 
ginal production.  The  intangrlble  drilling 
cost  preference  Is  then  apportioned  between 
(1)  the  portion  of  the  preference  related  to 
qualified  exploratory  costs  and  (2)  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  preference.  The  por- 
tion of  the  preference  related  to  qualified  ex- 
ploratory costs  is  multiplied  by  75  percent 
and  the  remaining  portion  is  multiplied  by  15 
percent.  The  marginal  production  depletion 
preference  Is  multiplied  by  50  percent.  The 
three  products  described  above  are  added  to- 
gether to  arrive  at  the  taxpayer's  special  en- 
ergy deduction  (subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions). 

The  special  energy  deduction  is  not  al- 
lowed to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  40  per- 
cent of  alternative  minimum  taxable  Income 
determined  without  regard  to  either  this  spe- 
cial energy  deduction  or  the  alternative  tax 
net  oiieratlng  loss  deduction.  Any  special  en- 
ergy deduction  amount  limited  by  the  40-per- 
cent threshold  may  not  be  carried  to  another 
taxable  year.  In  addition,  the  combination  of 
the  special  energy  deduction,  the  alternative 
mlnlmiun  tax  net  operating  loss  and  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  foreign  tax  credit 
cannot  generally  offset,  in  the  aggregate, 
more  than  90  percent  of  a  taxpayer's  alter- 
native minimum  tax  determined  without 
such  attributes. 

Explanation  of  provisions 

Interaction  of  special  energy  deduction 
with  net  operating  loss  and  Investment  tax 
credit: 

The  bill  clarifies  that  the  amount  of  alter- 
native tax  net  operating  loss  that  is  utilized 
In  any  taxable  year  is  to  be  appropriately  ad- 
Justed  to  take  into  account  the  amount  of 
special  energy  deduction  claimed  for  that 
year.  This  operates  to  preserve  a  portion  of 
the  alternative  tax  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over by  reducing  the  amount  of  new  operat- 
ing loss  utilized  to  the  extent  of  the  special 
energy  deduction  claimed,  which  if  unused, 
could  not  be  carried  forward. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  similar  pro- 
vision which  clarifies  that  the  limitation  on 
the  utilization  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  purposes  of  the  alternative  minimum  tax 
is  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
special  energy  deduction. 

Interaction  of  special  energy  deduction 
with  adjustment  based  on  adjusted  current 
earnings: 

The  bill  provides  that  the  ACE  adjustment 
is  to  be  computed  without  regard  to  the  spe- 
cial energy  deduction.  Thus,  the  bill  speci- 
fies that  the  ACE  adjustment  is  equal  to  75 
percent  of  the  excess  of  a  corporation's  ad- 
justed current  earnings  over  its  alternative 
minimum  taxable  income  computed  without 
regard  to  either  the  ACE  adjustment,  the  al- 
ternative tax  net  operating  loss  deduction, 
or  the  special  energy  deduction. 
F.  Estate  Freezes  (sec.  102(0  of  the  bill,  sec. 

11602  of  the  1990  Act,  and  sees.  2701-04  of 

the  Code) 

Present  law 

Generally:  The  value  of  property  trans- 
ferred by  gift  or  Includible  in  the  decedent's 
gross  estate  is  Its  fair  market  value.  Fair 
market  value  is  generally  the  price  at  which 
the  property  would  change  hands  between  a 
willing  buyer  and  willing  seller,  neither 
being  under  any  compulsion  to  buy  or  sell 
and  both  having  reasonable  knowledge  of  rel- 
evant facts  (Treas.  Reg.  sec.  10.2031).  Chapter 
14  contains  rules  that  supersede  the  willing 
buyer,  willing  seller  standard  (Code  sees. 
2701-04). 
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Preferred  interests  in  corporations  and 
Iiartnershlps.— Valuation  of  retained  inter- 
ests: 

Scope:  Section  2701  provides  special  rules 
for  valuing  certain  rights  retained  In  con- 
junction with  the  transfer  to  a  family  mem- 
ber of  an  interest  In  a  corporation  or  part- 
nership. These  rules  apply  to  any  applicable 
retained  interest  held  by  the  transferor  or  an 
applicable  family  member  immediately  after 
the  transfer  of  an  interest  In  such  entity.  An 
"applicable  family  member"  is,  with  respect 
to  any  transferor,  the  transferor's  spouse, 
ancestors  of  the  transferor  and  the  spouse, 
and  spouses  of  such  ancestors. 

An  applicable  retained  interest  is  an  inter- 
est with  respect  to  which  there  Is  one  of  two 
types  of  rights  ("affected  rights").  The  first 
tyipe  of  affected  right  is  a  liquidation,  put, 
call,  or  conversion  right,  generally  defined 
as  any  liquidation,  put,  call,  or  conversion 
right,  or  similar  right,  the  exercise  or 
nonexerclse  of  which  affects  the  value  of  the 
transferred  interest.  The  second  type  of  af- 
fected right  is  a  distribution  right'  In  an  en- 
tity in  which  the  transferor  and  applicable 
family  members  hold  control  Immediately 
before  the  transfer.  In  determining  control, 
an  individual  is  treated  as  holding  any  inter- 
est held  by  the  individual's  brothers,  sisters 
and  lineal  descendents.  A  distribution  right 
does  not  include  any  right  with  respect  to  a 
Junior  equity  interest. 

Valuation:  Section  2701  contains  two  rules 
for  valuing  applicable  retained  Interests. 
Under  the  first  rule,  an  affected  right  other 
than  a  right  to  qualified  payments  Is  valued 
at  zero.  Under  the  second  rule  any  retained 
Interest  that  confers  (1)  a  liquidation,  put, 
call  or  conversion  right  and  (2)  a  distribution 
right  that  consists  of  the  right  to  receive  a 
qualified  payment  is  valued  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  right  is  exercised  In  a  manner 
resulting  in  the  lowest  value  for  all  such 
rights  (the  "lowest  value  rule").  There  Is  no 
statutory  rule  governing  the  treatment  of  an 
applicable  retained  interest  that  confers  a 
right  to  receive  a  qualified  pa3m:ient.  but 
with  respect  to  which  there  Is  no  liquidation, 
put,  call  or  conversion  right. 

A  qualified  payment  is  a  dividend  payable 
on  a  periodic  basis  and  at  a  fixed  rate  under 
cumulative  preferred  stock  (or  a  comparable 
payment  under  a  partnership  agreement).  A 
transferor  or  applicable  family  member  may 
elect  not  to  treat  such  a  dividend  (or  com- 
parable payment)  as  a  qualified  payment.  A 
transferor  or  am>llcable  family  member  also 
may  elect  to  treat  any  other  distribution 
right  as  a  qualified  payment  to  be  paid  in  the 
amounts  and  at  the  times  specified  In  the 
election. 

Inclusion  in  transfer  tax  base:  Failure  to 
make  a  qualified  payment  valued  under  the 
lowest  value  rule  within  four  years  of  Its  due 
date  generally  results  In  an  inclusion  In  the 
transfer  tax  base  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  compounded  value  of  the  sched- 
uled payments  over  the  compounded  value  of 
the  payments  actually  made.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  regulatory  authority  to 
make  subsequent  transfer  tax  adjustments  in 
the  transfer  of  an  applicable  retained  inter- 
est to  reflect  the  increase  in  a  prior  taxable 
gift  by  reason  of  section  2701. 

Generally,  this  inclusion  occurs  if  the 
holder  transfers  by  sale  or  gia  the  applicable 
retained  interest  during  life  or  at  death.  In 
addition,  the  taxpayer  may,  by  election, 
treat  the  payment  of  the  qualified  payment 


♦A  dlstrlbatlon  rtght  generally  Is  a  ngtl  to  a  dis- 
tribution ftx>m  a  corporation  with  respect  to  lis 
stoclc  or  ftorn  a  pannershlp  wltb  respect  to  a  part- 
ner's interest  in  the  partnership. 


as  giving  rise  to  an  inclusion  with  respect  to 
prior  periods. 

The  inclusion  continues  to  apply  if  the  ap- 
plicable retained  interest  is  transferred  to  an 
applicable  family  member.  There  is  no  inclu- 
sion on  a  transfer  of  an  applicable  retained 
interest  to  a  spouse  for  consideration  or  in  a 
transacOon  qualifying  for  the  marital  deduc- 
tion but  subsequent  transfers  by  the  spouse 
are  subject  to  the  inclusion.  Other  transfers 
to  applicable  family  members  result  in  an 
immediate  inclusion  as  well  as  subjecting 
the  transferee  to  subsequent  inclusions. 

Minimum  value  of  residual  Interest: 

Section  2701  also  establishes  a  minimum 
value  for  a  junior  equity  Interest  In  a  cor- 
poration or  partnership.  For  partnerships,  a 
Junior  equity  Interest  is  an  interest  under 
which  the  rights  to  income  and  capital  are 
junior  to  the  rights  of  all  other  classes  of  eq- 
uity Interests. 

Trusts  and  term  Interests  in  property: 

The  value  of  a  transfer  In  trust  is  the  value 
of  the  entire  property  less  the  value  of  rights 
in  the  property  retained  by  the  grantor.  Sec- 
tion 2702  provides  that  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  a  transfer  of  an  interest  in 
trust  to  a  member  of  the  transferor's  family 
Is  a  gift,  the  value  of  an  interest  retained  by 
the  transferor  or  an  applicable  family  mem- 
ber is  zero  unless  such  Interest  takes  certain 
prescribed  forms. 

For  a  transfer  with  respect  to  a  specified 
portion  of  property,  section  2702  applies  only 
to  such  portion.  The  section  does  not  apply 
to  the  extent  that  the  transfer  is  incomplete. 

Options  and  buy-sell  agreements: 

A  restriction  upon  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
property  may  reduce  its  lair  market  value. 
Treasury  regulations  provide  that  a  restric- 
tion is  to  be  disregarded  unless  the  agree- 
ment represents  a  bona  fide  business  ar- 
rangement and  not  a  device  to  pass  the  dece- 
dents  shares  to  the  natural  objects  of  his 
bounty  for  less  than  full  and  adequate  con- 
sideration (Treas.  Reg.  sec.  20.2031 -2(h)). 

Section  2703  provides  that  for  transfer  tax 
purposes  the  value  of  property  Is  determined 
without  regard  to  any  option,  agreement  or 
other  right  to  acquire  or  use  the  property  at 
less  than  fair  market  value  or  any  restric- 
tion on  the  right  to  sell  or  use  such  property. 
Certain  options  are  excepted  from  this  rule. 
To  fall  within  the  exception,  the  option, 
agreement,  right  or  restriction  must  (1)  be  a 
bona  fide  business  arrangement.  (2)  not  be  a 
device  to  transfer  such  property  to  members 
of  the  decedent's  family  for  less  than  full  and 
adequate  consideration  In  money  or  money's 
worth,  and  (3)  have  terms  comparable  to 
similar  arrangements  entered  into  by  per- 
sons in  an  arm's  length  transaction. 
Explanation  of  provisions 

Preferred  interests  in  corporations  and 
partnerships— Valuation: 

The  bill  provides  that  an  applicable  re- 
tained interest  conferring  a  distribution 
right  to  qualified  payments  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  no  liquidation,  put.  call,  or 
conversion  right  is  valued  without  regard  to 
section  2701.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
retention  of  such  right  gives  rise  to  potential 
inclusion  in  the  transfer  tax  base.  In  making 
these  changes.  It  is  understood  that  Treasury 
regulations  could  provide.  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  right  to  receive  amounts 
on  liquidation  of  the  corporation  or  partner- 
ship constitutes  a  liquidation  right  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2701  if  the  transferor, 
alone  or  with  others,  holds  the  right  to  cause 
liquidation. 

The  bill  modifies  the  deflnlUon  of  junior 
equity  Interest  by  granting  regulatory  au- 
thority to  treat  a  partnership  interest  with 
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lights  that  are  junior  with  respect  to  either 
Income  or  capital  as  a  Junior  equity  interest. 
The  bill  also  moclifles  the  deflnltion  of  dis- 
tribution right  by  replacing  the  junior  eq- 
uity interest  exception  with  an  exception  for 
a  right  under  an  interest  that  is  junior  to  the 
rights  of  the  transferred  interest.  As  a  re- 
sult, section  2701  does  not  affect  the  valu- 
ation of  a  transferred  interest  that  is  senior 
to  the  retained  interest,  even  if  the  retained 
interest  is  not  a  junior  equity  interest. 

The  bin  modifies  the  rules  for  electing  into 
or  out  of  qualified  payment  treatment.  A 
dividend  payable  on  a  periodic  basis  and  a 
fixed  rate  under  a  cumulative  preferred 
stock  held  by  the  transferor  is  treatet!  as  a 
qualified  payment  unless  the  transferor 
elects  otherwise.  If  held  by  an  applicable 
family  member,  such  stock  is  not  treated  as 
a  qualified  payment  unless  the  holder  so 
elects.^  In  addition,  a  transferor  or  applica- 
ble family  member  holding  any  other  dis- 
tribution right  may  treat  such  right  as  a 
qualified  payment  to  be  paid  in  the  amounts 
and  at  the  times  specified  in  the  election. 
Inclusion  In  transfer  tax  base: 
The  bill  grants  the  Treasury  Department 
regulatory  authority  to  make  subsequent 
transfer  tax  adjustments  to  reflect  the  inclu- 
sion of  unpaid  amounts  with  respect  to  a 
qualified  payment.  This  authority,  for  exam- 
ple, would  permit  the  Treasury  Department 
to  eliminate  the  double  taxation  that  might 
occur  if.  with  respect  to  a  transfer,  both  the 
inclusion  and  the  value  of  qualified  payment 
arrearages  were  included  in  the  transfer  tax 
base.  It  would  also  permit  elimination  of  the 
double  taxation  tluit  might  result  from  a 
transfer  to  a  spouse,  who,  under  the  statute. 
Is  both  an  applicable  family  member  and  a 
member  of  the  transferor's  family. 

The  bill  treats  a  transfer  to  a  spouse  fall- 
ing under  the  annual  exclusion  the  same  as 
a  transfer  qualifying  for  the  marital  deduc- 
tion. Thus,  no  inclusion  would  occur  upon 
the  transer  of  an  applicable  retained  interest 
to  a  spouse,  but  subsequent  transfers  by  the 
siwuse  would  be  subject  to  inclusion.  The  bill 
also  clarifies  that  the  inclusion  continues  to 
apply  if  an  applicable  family  member  trans- 
fers a  right  to  qualified  payments  to  the 
transferor. 

The  provision  clarifies  the  consequences  of 
electing  to  treat  a  distribution  as  giving  rise 
to  an  inclusion.  Under  the  bill,  the  election 
gives  rise  to  an  inclusion  only  with  respect 
to  the  payment  for  which  the  election  is 
made.  The  inclusion  with  respect  to  other 
payments  is  unaffected. 
Trust  and  term  interests  in  property: 
The  bill  conforms  section  2702  to  existing 
regulatory  terminology  by  substituting  the 
term  "Incomplete  gift"  for  "incomplete 
transfer."  In  addition,  the  bill  limits  the  ex- 
ception for  incomplete  gifts  to  instances  in 
which  the  entire  gift  is  Incomplete.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  granted  regulatory 
authority,  however,  to  create  additional  ex- 
ceptions not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  section.  This  authority,  for  example, 
could  be  used  to  except  a  charitable  trust 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  section  664 
and  that  does  not  otherwise  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  transferring  property  to  a  family 
member  free  of  transfer  tax. 
Options  and  buy-sell  agreements: 
The  bin  modifies  the  exception  to  the  rule 
disregarding  an  option  for  transfer  tax  valu- 
ation. The  requirement  that  the  option, 
agreement,  right  or  restriction  not  be  a  de- 
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vice  to  t  -ansfer  the  property  to  members  of 
the  dece  lent's  family  is  revised  to  require 
that  the  option  not  be  a  device  to  transfer 
the  prop(  rty  to  persons  who  are  natural  ob- 
jects of  t  le  bounty  of  the  transferor.  This  re- 
vision CO  nforms  section  2703  to  the  Treasury 
regulatic  ds  and  recognizes  that  the  section 
applies  VI  1th  respect  to  all  transfer  taxes. 

}.  Miscellaneous  Provisions 
1.  Conf  >rming  amendments  to  the  repeal  of 
the  General  Utilities  doctrine  (sec.  102(g)(1) 
and  (2)  c  I  the  bill,  sec.  11702(e)(2)  of  the  1990 
Act,  and  sees.  897(f)  and  1248  of  the  Code) 

Present  law 
As  a  n  suit  of  changes  made  by  recent  tax 
legislation,  gain  is  generally  recognized  on 
the  distr  bution  of  appreciated  property  by  a 
corporat  on  to  its  shareholders.  The  Tech- 
nical Coi  rectlons  subtitle  of  the  1990  Act  and 
technica .  correction  provisions  in  prior  acts 
made  various  conforming  amendments  aris- 
ing out  bf  these  changes.  For  example,  the 
1990  Act  made  a  conforming  change  to  sec- 
tion 3&S( ;)  to  state  the  treatment  of  distribu- 
tions in  section  355  transactions  in  the  af- 
firmative rather  than  by  reference  to  the 
provisiois  of  section  311.  In  addition,  the 
Technical  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of 
1988  (the  "1988  Act")  made  a  conforming 
change  ^  section  1248(f)  to  update  the  ref- 
erences I  to  tbe  nonrecognition  provisions 
containad  in  that  subsection.  One  of  the 
changes  jwas  to  change  the  reference  to  "sec- 
tion 311(k) "  from  "section  311". 

E^xplanatlon  of  provisions 

The  bDl  makes  three  conforming  changes 
to  the  Cede. 

First,  section  897(f),  relating  to  the  basis  in 
a  Unite!  States  real  property  interest  dis- 
tributed! ^  ^  foreign  person,  is  repealed  as 
deadwood.  The  basis  of  the  distributed  prop- 
erty is  Its  fair  market  value  in  accordance 
with  section  301(d). 

Seconl,  section  1248(f)  is  amended  to  add  a 
reference  to  section  355(c)(1),  which  provides 
generally  for  the  nonrecognition  of  gain  or 
loss  on  tpe  distribution  of  stock  or  securities 
In  ceruin  subsidiary  corporations.  This  re- 
tains tie  substance  of  the  law  as  it  existed 
before  the  conforming  change  to  section 
355(c)  mide  by  the  1990  Act. 

Thirdj  section  1248  is  amended  to  clarify 
that,  potwithstanding  the  conforming 
changes  made  by  the  1968  Act,  with  respect 
to  any  transaction  in  which  a  U.S.  person  is 
treated  as  realizing  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change pf  stock  of  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration, the  U.S.  person  shall  be  treated  as 
having  |old  or  exchanged  the  stock  for  pur- 
poses of!  applying  section  1248.  Thus  if  a  U.S. 
person  (distributes  appreciated  stock  of  a 
controlfcd  foreign  corporation  to  its  share- 
holders in  a  transaction  in  which  gain  is  rec- 
ognlzed|  under  section  3U(b),  section  1248 
shall  bei  applied  as  if  the  stock  had  been  sold 
or  exchanged  at  its  fair  market  value.  Under 
section  1248(a).  part  or  all  of  the  gain  may  be 
treated  bs  a  divideiidiunder  the  bill,  the  rule 
treatini  the  distributing  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 124  3  as  a  sale  or  exchange  also  applies 
where  t  be  U.S.  person  is  deemed  to  distrib- 
ute the  stock  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1248(1).  IJnder  section  1248(1).  gain  will  be  rec- 
ognized only  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
treated  as  a  dividend  under  section  1248. 

These  amendments  are  not  intended  to  af- 
fect th(  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  issues 
regulat  ons  under  section  1248(f)  providing 
exceptl  )ns  to  the  rule  recognizing  gain  in 
certain  distributions  (cf.  Notice  87-64.  1967-2 
C.B.  37! ). 


2.     Prohibited     transaction     rules     (sec. 
102(g)(3)  of  tie  bill.  sec.  11701(m)  of  the  1990 
Act,  and  sec.  |l97S  of  the  Code) 
Present  law 
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d  title  I  of  the  Employee  He- 
me Security  Act  of  1974 
bit  certain  transactions  be- 
iloyee  benefit  plan  and  certain 
d  to  such  plan.  An  exemption 
lited  transaction  rules  of  title  I 
irovided  in  the  case  of  sales  of 
employer  sei^urities  the  plan  is  required  to 
dispose  of  uOder  the  Pension  Protection  Act 
of  1987  (ERI^A  sec.  408(b)(12)).  The  1990  Act 
amended  thd  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
transactions  I  that  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
hibited transaction  rules  of  ERISA  are  auto- 
matically exempt  from  the  prohibited  trans- 
action rules  ^f  the  Code.  The  1990  Act  change 
was  Intendedl  to  be  limited  to  transaction  ex- 
empt under  section  408(b)(12)  of  ERISA. 
Ex|)lanation  of  provision 
The  bill  conforms  the  statutory  language 
to  legislative  intent  by  providing  that  trans- 
actions thatlare  exempt  from  the  prohibited 
transaction  jrules  of  ERISA  by  reason  of 
ERISA  section  40e(b)(12)  are  also  exempt 
from  the  prohibited  transaction  rules  of  the 
Code.  I 

3.  Effective  date  of  LIFO  adjustment  for 
purposes  of!  computing  adjusted  current 
earnings  (sei.  102(g)(4)  of  the  bill.  sec.  11701 
of  the  1990  Act.  sec.  7611(b)  of  the  1969  Act, 
and  sec.  56(g)  of  the  Code) 

Present  law 
For  purpo^s  of  computing  the  adjusted 
current  earnings  (ACE)  component  of  the 
corporate  alternative  minimvmi  tax,  tax- 
payers are  required  to  make  the  LIFO  inven- 
tory adjustments  provided  in  section 
312(n)(4)  of  the  Code.  Section  312(n)(4)  gen- 
erally is  applicable  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing earnings  and  profits  in  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1984.  The  ACE 
adjustment  generally  is  applicable  to  taxable 
years  begins  Ing  after  December  31. 1989. 
E]  :planatlon  of  provision 

The  bill  clarifles  that  the  LIFO  inventory 
adjustment  required  for  ACE  purposes  shall 
be  computed  by  applying  the  rules  of  section 
312(n)(4)  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1989.  The  effec- 
tive date  apblicable  to  the  determination  of 
earnings  anfl  profits  (September  30.  1984)  is 
inapplicable  for  purposes  of  the  ACE  LIFO 
Inventory  adjustment.  Thus,  the  AC^E  LIFO 
adjustment  jhall  be  computed  with  reference 
to  increase)  (and  decreases,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  i'egulatlons)  in  the  ACE  LIFO  re- 
serve in  taxable  years  begrinning  after  De- 
cember 31,  li 

4.  Low-incpme  housing  credit  (sec.  102(gK5) 
of  the  bill.  bee.  11701(a)(ll)  of  the  1990  Act, 
and  sec.  42  qf  the  Code) 

Present  law 

The  amenpments  to  the  low-income  hous- 
ing tax  credit  contained  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1969  generally 
were  effective  for  a  building  placed  in  service 
after  Decenber  31,  1989,  to  the  extent  the 
building  was  flnanced  by  tax-exempt  bonds 
("a  bond-fiitanced  building").  This  rule  ap- 
plied regardless  of  when  the  bonds  were  is- 
sued. I 

A  technicftl  correction  enacted  in  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  lim- 
ited this  efltective  date  to  buildings  financed 
with  bonds  j  issued  after  December  31,  1969. 
Thus,  the  Oechnical  correction  applied  pre- 
1969  Act  liw  to  a  bond-financed  building 
placed  in  Mirvice  after  December  31.  1969,  if 
the  bonds  were  issued  before  January  1,  1990. 
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Explanation  of  provision 
The  bill  repeals  the  1990  technical  correc- 
tion. The  bill  provides,  however,  that  pre- 

1989  Act  law  will  apply  to  a  bond-financed 
building  if  the  owner  of  the  building  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  reasonable  reliance  upon  the 

1990  technical  correction. 

H.  Expired  or  Obsolete  Provisions  ("Dead- 
wood  Provisions")  (sec.  102(h)  of  the  bill 
and  sees.  U801-11816  of  the  1990  Act) 

Present  law 
The  1990  Act  repealed  and  amended  numer- 
ous sections  of  the  Code  by  deleting  obsolete 
provisions  ("deadwood").  These  amendments 
were  not  Intended  to  make  substantive 
changes  to  the  tax  law. 

Explanation  of  provisions 
The  bill  makes  several  amendments  to  re- 
store the  substance  of  prior  law  which  was 
inadvertently  changed  by  the  deadwood  pro- 
visions of  the  1990  Act.  These  amendments 
include  (1)  a  provision  restoring  the  prior- 
law  depreciation  treatment  of  certain  energy 
property  (sec.  168(e)(3)(B>(vl));  (2)  a  provision 
restoring  the  prior-law  definition  of  property 
eligible  for  expensing  (sec.  179(d));  (3)  a  provi- 
sion restoring  the  prior-law  rule  providing 
that  if  any  member  of  an  affiliated  group  of 
corporations  elects  the  credit  under  section 
901  for  foreign  taxes  paid  or  accrued,  then  all 
membere  of  the  group  paying  or  accruing 
such  taxes  must  elect  the  credit  in  order  for 
any  dividend  paid  by  a  member  of  the  group 
to  qualify  for  the  100-percent  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction  (sec.  243(b)):  and  (4)  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  collection  of  State  in- 
dividual income  taxes  (sees.  6361-636S). 

The  bill  also  makes  several  nonsubstantive 
clerical  amendments  to  conform  the  Code  to 
the  amendments  made  by  the  deadwood  pro- 
visions. None  of  these  amendments  is  in- 
tended to  change  the  substance  of  pre-1990 
law. 

//.  Other  tax  technical  corrections 
A.  Hedge  Bonds  (sec.  103(b)  of  the  bill,  sec. 
11701  of  the  1990  Act,  and  sec.  149(g)  of  the 
Code) 

Present  law 

The  1989  Act  provided  generally  that  inter- 
est on  hedge  bonds  is  not  tax-exempt  unless 
prescribed  minimum  percentages  of  the  pro- 
ceeds are  reasonably  expected  to  be  spent  at 
set  intervals  during  the  five-year  period 
after  issuance  of  the  bonds  (sec.  149(g)).  A 
hedge  bond  Is  defined  generally  as  a  bond  (1) 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  not  reasonably  expected  to  be  spent 
within  three  years  following  issuance  and  (2) 
more  than  SO  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  invested  at  substantially  guaran- 
teed yields  for  four  years  or  more. 

This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  hedge 
bonds,  however,  if  at  least  95  percent  of  the 
proceeds  are  Invested  in  other  tax-exempt 
bonds  (not  subject  to  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax).  The  95-percent  investment  re- 
quirement is  not  violated  if  investment  earn- 
ings exceeding  five  percent  of  the  proceeds 
are  temporarily  invested  for  up  to  30  days 
pending  reinvestment  in  taxable  (including 
alternative  minimum  taxable)  investments. 
Explanation  of  provision 

The  bill  clarifies  that  the  30-day  exception 
for  temporary  investments  of  investment 
earnings  applies  to  amounts  (i.e.,  principal 
and  earnings  thereon)  temporarily  invested 
during  the  30-day  period  immediately  preced- 
ing redemption  of  the  bonds  as  well  as  such 
periods  preceding  reinvestment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. 
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B.  Withholding  on  Distributions  from  U.S. 
Real  Property  Holding  Companies  (sec. 
103(c)  of  the  bill,  sec.  129  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984,  and  sec.  1445  of  the 
Code) 

Present  law 

Under  the  Foreign  Investment  in  Real 
Property  Tax  Act  of  1980  (FIRPTA),  a  foreign 
investor  that  disposes  of  a  U.S.  real  property 
interest  generally  is  required  to  pay  tax  on 
any  gain  on  the  disposition.  For  this  purpose 
a  U.S.  real  property  interest  generally  in- 
cludes stock  in  a  domestic  corporation  that 
is  a  U.S.  real  property  holding  corporation 
("USRPHC"),  or  was  a  USRPHC  at  any  Ume 
during  the  previous  five  years. 

A  sale  of  exchange  of  stock  a  USRPHC  is 
an  example  of  a  disposition  of  a  U.S.  real 
property  interest.  In  addition,  provisions  of 
subchapter  C  of  the  Code  treat  amounts  re- 
ceived in  certain  corporate  distributions  as 
amounts  received  in  sales  or  exchanges,  giv- 
ing rise  to  tax  liability  under  the  FIRPTA 
rules  when  a  foreign  person  receives  such  a 
distribution  from  a  present  or  former 
USRPHC.  Thus,  amounts  received  by  a  for- 
eign shareholder  in  USRPHC  in  a  distribu- 
tion in  complete  liquidation  of  the  USRPHC 
are  treated  as  in  full  payment  in  exchange 
for  the  USRPHC  stock,  and  are  therefore 
subject  to  tax  under  FIRPTA  (sec.  331;  Treas. 
Reg.  sec.  1.897^5T(a)(2)(iii)).  Similarly, 
amounts  received  by  a  foreign  shareholder  in 
a  USRPHC  upon  redemption  of  the  USRPHC 
stock  are  treated  as  a  distribution  in  part  or 
full  payment  in  exchange  for  the  stock,  and 
are  therefore  subject  to  tax  under  FIRPTA 
(sec.  302(a);  Treas.  Reg.  sec.  1.897-^T(aK2)(li)). 
Third,  amounts  received  by  a  foreign  share- 
holder in  a  USRPHC,  in  a  section  301  dis- 
tribution from  the  USRPHC  that  exceeds  the 
available  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
USRPHC,  are  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  the  shareholders  USRPHC 
stock  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the 
shareholder's  adjusted  basis  in  the  stock: 
such  amounts  are  therefore  also  subject  to 
tax  under  FIRPTA  (sec.  301(c)(3);  Treas.  Reg. 
sec.  1.897-5T(a)(2)(l)). 

FIRPTA  unthholding.— The  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1964  established  a  withholding  system  to 
enforce  the  FIRPTA  tax.  Unless  an  exception 
applies,  a  transferee  of  a  U.S.  real  property 
interest  Crom  a  foreign  person  generally  is 
required  to  withhold  the  lesser  of  ten  percent 
of  the  amount  realized  (purchase  price),  or 
the  maximum  tax  liability  on  disposition  (as 
determined  by  the  IRS)  (sec.  1445). 

Although  the  FIRPTA  withholding  re- 
quirement by  its  terms  generally  applies  to 
all  dispositions  of  U.S.  real  property  inter- 
ests, and  subchapter  C  treats  amounts  re- 
ceived in  certain  distributions  as  amounts 
received  in  sales  of  exchanges,  the  FIRPTA 
withholding  provisions  also  provide  express 
rules  for  withholding  on  certain  distribu- 
tions treated  as  sales  or  exchanges.  Gen- 
erally, distributions  in  a  transaction  to 
which  section  302  (redemptions)  or  part  n  of 
subchapter  C  (liquidations)  applies  are  sub- 
ject to  10  iwrcent  withholding.*  Although  a 
section  301  distribution  in  excess  of  earnings 
and  profits  is  also  treated  as  a  disposition  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  FIRPTA  liability 
of  a  foreign  recipient  of  the  distribution, 
there  is  no  corresponding  withholding  provi- 


•  Under  other  roles,  divided  dlsuibatlona  (I.e..  dis- 
tributions to  which  sec.  SOKcxl)  applies)  to  foreign 
persons  by  U.S.  corporations,  including  USRPHCs. 
are  subject  to  30-percent  withholding  under  the 
Code.  Under  treaties,  the  withholding  on  a  dividend 
may  be  redaced  to  as  little  as  &  or  IS  percent. 


slon  expressly  addressed  to  the  payor  of  such 
a  distribution. 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  bill  clarifies  that  FIRPTA  withholding 
requirements  apply  to  any  section  301  dis- 
tribution to  a  foreign  person  by  a  domestic 
corporation  that  is  or  was  USRPHC,  which 
distribution  is  not  made  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion's earnings  and  profits  and  is  therefore 
treated  as  an  amount  received  in  a  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  U.S.  real  property  interest. 
(The  bill  does  not  alter  the  withholding 
treatment  of  section  301  distributions  by 
such  a  corporation  that  are  out  of  earnings 
and  profits.)  Under  the  bill,  the  FIRPTA 
withholding  requirements  that  apply  to  a 
section  301  distribution  not  out  of  earnings 
and  profits  are  similar  to  the  requirements 
applicable  to  redemption  or  liquidation  dis- 
tributions to  a  foreign  person  by  such  a  cor- 
poration. The  provision  is  effective  for  dis- 
tributions made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill.  No  inference  is  Intended  as  to  the 
FIRPTA  withholding  requirements  applica- 
ble to  such  a  distribution  under  i)resent  law. 

C.  Treatment  of  Credits  Attributable  to 
Working  Interests  in  Oil  and  Gas  Proi>- 
erties  (sec.  103(d)  of  the  bill,  sec.  501  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  and  sec.  489  of  the 
Code) 

Present  law 
Under  present  law.  a  working  interest  in 
an  oil  and  gas  property  which  does  not  limit 
the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  is  not  a  "passive 
activity"  for  proposes  of  the  passive  loss 
rules  (sec.  469).  However,  if  any  loss  from  an 
activity  is  treated  as  not  being  a  passive  loss 
by  reason  of  being  from  a  working  Interest, 
any  net  income  from  the  activity  in  suboe- 
quent  years  is  not  treated  as  income  from  a 
passive  activity,  notwithstanding  that  the 
activity  may  otherwise  have  become  passive 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer. 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  bill  provides  that  any  credit  attrib- 
utable to  a  working  interest  in  an  oil  and  gas 
property,  in  a  taxable  year  in  which  the  ac- 
tivity is  no  longer  treated  as  not  being  a  pas- 
sive activity,  will  not  be  treated  as  attrib- 
utable to  a  passive  activity  to  the  extent  of 
any  tax  allocable  to  the  net  income  from  the 
activity  for  the  taxable  year.  Any  credits 
from  the  activity  in  excess  of  this  amount  of 
tax  will  continue  to  be  treated  as  arising 
from  a  passive  activity  and  will  be  treated 
under  the  rules  generally  applicable  to  the 
passive  activity  credit.  The  provision  will 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1986. 

D.  Exclusion  From  Income  For  Ck>mbat  Zone 
Compensation  (sec.  103(eM4)  of  the  bill  and 
sec.  112  of  the  Code) 

Present  law 
The  Code  provides  that  gross  Income  does 
not  include  compensation  received  by  a  tax- 
payer for  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  any  month  during 
any  part  of  which  the  taxpayer  served  in  a 
combat  zone  (or  was  hospitalized  as  a  result 
of  such  service)  (limited  to  SSOO  per  month 
for  officers).  The  heading  refers  to  "combat 
pay,"  although  that  term  is  no  longer  used 
to  refer  to  special  pay  provisions  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  nor  is  the  exclu- 
sion limited  to  those  special  pay  provisions 
(hazardous  duty  pay  (37  U.S.C.  sec.  301)  and 
hostile  fire  or  Imminent  danger  pay  (37 
U.S.C.  sec.  310)). 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  bill  modifies  the  heading  of  Code  sec- 
tion 112  to  refer  to  "combat  zone  compensa- 
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tlon"  instead  of  "combat  pay".  The  bill  also 
makes  conforming  changes  to  cross-ref- 
erences elsewhere  in  the  Code. 

TITLS  n.  MEDICARE  MISCELLANEOUS  AND 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Subtitle  A.  Part  A 
1.  Payments  for  PPS-exempt  Hospital  Serv- 
ice (sec.  201  of  the  bill,  sec.  4005  of  the  1980 
Act) 

Present  law 
Certain  hospitals  and  units  of  hospital  are 
exempt  from  Medicare's  prospective  pay- 
ment system  (PPS),  including  psychiatric 
hospitals,  rehabilitation  hospitals,  children's 
hospitals,  long-term  hospitals,  cancer  hos- 
pitals, and  units  of  general-purpose  hospitals 
providing  similar  services  to  the  exempted 
hospitals.  These  hospitals  and  units  are  re- 
imbursed on  the  basis  of  reasonable  costs, 
subject  to  limits  known  as  target  amounts. 

OBRA  "90  included  a  provision  which  in- 
creases payments  to  PPS-exempt  hospitals 
whose  costs  are  in  excess  of  the  target 
amounts.  Hospitals  will  receive  fifty  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which  costs  exceed  the  tar- 
get amount  up  to  110  percent  of  the  target 
amount.  The  provision  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  units  of  general  purpose  hospitals 
which  are  exempt  from  PPS. 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  OBRA  '90  provision  would  be  corrected 
to  clarify  that  only  exempt  hospitals,  and 
not  exempt  hospital  units,  will  qualify  for 
additional  payments  above  the  target 
amounts. 

2.  Clarification  of  DRG  Payment  Window 

(sec.  a02  of  this  bill,  sec.  4003  of  the  1990  Act) 

Present  law 

Services  provided  to  an  inpatient  of  a  hos- 
pital or  an  entity  wholly  owned  or  operated 
by  a  hospital  during  the  three-day  period 
prior  to  admission  are  not  separately  reim- 
bursable under  Part  B  of  Medicare. 

Explanation  of  provision 

The  provision  would  be  clarified  to  Include 
two  other  ownership  arrangements  so  that 
services  provided  by:  (i)  a  hospital;  (11)  an  en- 
tity wholly  owned  or  operated  by  the  hos- 
pital; (ill)  an  entity  which  wholly  owns  the 
hospital;  and,  (iv)  an  entity  that  is  owned  by 
another  entity  which  also  owns  the  hospital, 
would  all  not  be  separately  reimbursable 
under  Part  B  if  provided  less  than  three  days 
prior  to  admission. 
3.   Miscellaneous  and   Technical   Provisions 

Pertaining  to  Part  A  (sec.  203  of  this  bill, 

sec.  4006  of  the  1990  Act) 

Present  law 

OBRA  '90  Included  a  clerical  error  In  the 
nursing  home  reform  provisions. 

Explanation  of  provision 

The  OBRA  "90  provision  pertaining  to  the 
period  for  resident  assessment  Included  in 
the  nursing  home  reform  provisions  would  be 
corrected. 

Subtitle  B.  Part  B 
1.  Payments  for  Physician  Services  (sec.  211 

of  the  bill,  sees.  4101,  4102,  4103,  4105,  4106. 

4107.  4108,  4113.  4114.  4117,  and  4118  of  the 

1990  Act) 

Present  law 

(a)  Overvalued  Services.— OBRA  '90  pro- 
vided for  reductions  in  so-called  unsurveyed 
and  technical  procedures.  These  procedures 
were  specified  by  exception.  That  is,  if  they 
were  not  specified  in  the  statute  by  both 
name  and  procedure  code  number,  they  were 
reduced  by  6.5  percent.  The  lists  included  in 
the  statute  included  certain  codes  that  had 


been  suiVeyed  and  were  not  overpriced,  and 
included!  certain  inconsistencies  between  the 
list  of  nAmes  and  procedure  code  numbers. 

(b)  Rapiology  Services.— OBRA  '87  estab- 
lished ajfee  schedule  for  radiology  services 
based  oi|  a  relative  value  scale  and  a  local 
conversiton  factor.  OBRA  '90  reduced  the  con- 
version factor  to  a  geographically  adjusted 
target  apiount,  but  not  more  than  9.5  per- 
cent. Conversion  factors  below  the  target 
were  nott  to  be  changed.  As  drafted,  the  stat- 
ute would  allow  conversion  factors  below  the 
target  t<i  be  increased. 

(c)  Aiesthesiology  Services.— OBRA  '87 
provided!  ^°^  development  and  establishment 
of  an  anesthesiology  fee  schedule  based  on  a 
relative  value  scale  and  local  conversion  fac- 
tors. OBHa  '90  reduced  the  conversion  factor 
to  a  geographically  adjusted  target  amount. 
Conversion  factors  below  the  target  were  not 
to  be  chiinged.  As  drafted,  the  statute  would 
allow  cobversion  factors  below  the  target  to 
be  increased. 

(d)  Nw  Physicians  and  Practitioners.- 
OBRA  feo  provided  that  the  customary 
charges  of  new  physicians  and  other  practi- 
tioners bi  1991  would  be  limited  to  80/85/90/95 
percent  pf  the  customary  charges  of  estab- 
lished ppysicians  and  practitioners  in  the 
first  thi4)ugh  fourth  years  of  practice.  Begin- 
ning on]  January  1,  1992,  these  percentage 
limits  would  apply  to  the  amounts  recog- 
nized unher  the  RB  RVS. 

OBRAj'90  defined  the  first  year  of  practice 
as  the  ftst  calendar  year  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual billed  Medicare  for  services  during  the 
first  sixjcalendar  months.  As  drafted,  estab- 
lished piysicians,  who  had  been  in  full  time 
medical  practice  but  who  had  not  billed  Med- 
icare for  services,  would  be  treated  as  new 
physiclats.  These  physicians  could  include 
physiclatis  who  had  worked  on  a  salary  basis 
in  the  1^0  or  who  had  practiced  within  the 
mill tan^  health  care  system. 

(e)  Asiistants  at  Surgery.— OBRA  '90  pro- 
hibited ^yments  for  an  assistant  at  surgery 
for  procedures  where  an  assistant  is  used  in 
less  thas  5  percent  of  cases.  The  Secretary 
was  reqitired  to  determine  the  procedures  for 
which  piyment  for  an  assistant  could  not  be 
made  based  on  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able.     J 

(f)  Te|:hnlcal  Components  of  Diagnostic 
Service*— OBRA  '90  provided  that  the  fees 
for  the  tjechnical  components  of  certain  diag- 
nostic t^sts  were  capped  at  the  national  me- 
dian of  fees  for  each  such  test.  The  statutory 
language  included  reductions  for  services 
under  t|bs  provision  that  were  also  reduced 
under  other  overpriced  provisions  in  OBRA 

'90.    r 

(g)  Sfetewlde  Fee  Schedules.— OBRA  '90 
provide(^  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  Secfetary  would  be  required  to  provide 
that  physician  fees  in  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa aid  Nebraska  were  to  be  determined 
on  a  Stite-wlde  basis.  As  drafted,  this  provi- 
sion comd  be  construed  as  allowing  for  a  leg- 
islative kreto.  In  signing  OBRA  '90,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  that  he  believed  the  provi- 
sion, as  drafted,  to  be  unconstitutional. 

(h)  Otker  Technical  Amendments. — Section 
4105.  411 1.  4114.  and  4118  of  OBRA  '90  provide 
for  the  ipdate  for  physician  fees,  a  study  of 
aggrega  ion  of  appeals,  a  study  of  the  release 
of  utilia  aition  review  screens  and  other  mis- 
cellanec^s  and  technical  amendments. 
Explanation  of  ivovision 

(a)  Overvalued  Services.- The  bill  would 
correct  Jie  names  and  procedure  code  lists  of 
the  exceptions  to  the  unsurveyed  and  tech- 
nical pn  tcedure  reductions. 

(b)  Ridiology  Services.- The  bill  would 
correct  the  statutory   language  to  provide 
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that  local  conversion  factors  below  the  tar- 
get would  nojt  be  incresised.  and  makes  other 
technical  add  conforming  changes  to  the 
OBRA  '90  ra(Jiology  provision. 

(c)  Anesthesiology  Services.— The  bill 
would  correct  the  statutory  language  to  pro- 
vide that  lodal  conversion  factors  below  the 
target  would  not  be  increased,  and  makes 
other  technical  and  conforming  changes  to 
the  OBRA  '9(1  anesthesiology  provision. 

(d)  New  physicians  and  Practitioners.- 
The  bill  woiid  clarify  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  reduc^on  in  payments,  the  first  year 
for  a  new  bhysician  or  other  practitioner 
would  be  denned  as  the  first  calendar  year  in 
which  the  individual  was  not  in  an  intern  or 
residency  triinlng  program  during  the  first 
six  calendar  hionths. 

(e)  Assistants  at  Surgery.— The  bill  clari- 
fies that  in  Categorizing  procedures  by  their 
percentage  of  use  of  an  assistant,  the  Sec- 
retary would  use  the  most  recent  data  re- 
fiecting  separate  payments  for  an  assistant 
under  Medl(ire.  The  bill  also  clarifies  that 
the  actual  clarge  for  an  assistant  at  surgery 
can  not  exceed  125  percent  of  the  payment 
for  serving  as  an  assistant. 

(f)  Technical  Components  of  Diagnostic 
Services.— Tte  bill  clarifies  that  the  OBRA 
'90  provision  capping  the  technical  compo- 
nent of  the  fees  of  certain  diagnostic  services 
does  not  apply  to  any  services  that  had  their 
fees  reduced  under  other  OBRA  '90  provi- 
sions. I 

(g)  Statewide  Fee  Schedules.— The  bill 
amends  the; OBRA  '90  provision  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  treat  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa and  I«ebraska  as  single  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  petermining  physician  fees  for 
services  protided  on  or  after  January  1,  1992. 

(h)  Other  Technical  Amendments.— The 
bill  would  i^ovide  for  other  technical  and 
conforming  ichanges  to  sections  4105,  4113, 
4114,  and  4118  of  OBRA  '90  relating  to  pay- 
ments to  phtslcians. 
2.   Services  jFurnished  in  Ambulatory 

gical  Centers  (sec.  212  of  the  bill,  sec. 

of  the  1990  kct) 

Present  law 

(a)  Paymont  Amounts  for  Services 
nished  in  Ambulatory  Surgical  Centers. — 
Under  curreht  law.  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  update  the  rates  for  payments  to  free- 
standing am  3ulatory  surgical  centers  (ASCs) 
when  approp  riate. 

The  confer  ees  to  OBRA  '90  agreed  to  a  pro- 
vision provliing  for  an  annual  update  for 
these  rates.  Statutory  language  refiecting 
this  agreement  was  not  included  in  OBRA 
'90. 

(b)  Adjust  nents  to  Payment  Amounts  for 
New  Technology  Intraocular  Lenses. — OBRA 
'90  included!  a  provision  capping  payments 
for  intraocular  lenses  (lOLs)  at  S200  in  1991 
and  1992.  As  drafted,  the  statutory  language 
could  be  interpreted  as  limiting  payments 
for  cataract  Emmery  to  saoo. 

The  conferees  to  OBRA  '90  also  agreed  to  a 
provision  providing  for  a  process  through 
which  the  fee  could  be  adjusted  in  the  case  of 
certain  new '  techonogy  lOLs.  Statutory  lan- 
guage reflecting  this  agreement  was  not  In- 
cluded in  OQRA  '90. 

Ekplanation  of  proposal 

(a)  Payment  Amounts  for  Services  Fur- 
nished in  Ambulatory  Surgical  Centers. — 
The  bill  provides  for  a  survey  of  the  costs  of 
free-standinf  ASCs,  based  on  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  procedures.  The  Initial  survey 
is  to  be  completed  not  later  than  July  1,  1992, 
and  is  to  be  {Conducted  at  least  every  5  years 
thereafter. 

If  the  Sec  "etary  does  not  update  the  ASC 
payment  ra  es,  the  rates  would  be  updated 
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by  the  percentag-e  change  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI-U)  for  the  12  month  period 
ending  with  June  of  the  preceding  year. 

(b)  Adjustments  to  Payment  Amounts  for 
New  Technology  Intraocular  Lenses.— The 
bill  clarifies  that  the  S200  limit  applies  only 
to  the  purchase  of  the  lOL,  and  not  the  cata- 
ract surgery. 

The  bin  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  implement  a  process  for 
the  review  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  so- 
called  "new  technology"  lOLs.  Such  process 
would  be  Intended  to  determine  whether  a 
payment  adjustment  is  warranted  for  a  par- 
ticular lOL.  The  review  would  include  con- 
sideration of  medical  benefits  of  such  lenses. 
Interested  parties  may  request  the  review  of 
an  lOL  to  determine  whether  it  qualifies  for 
a  payment  adjustment. 
3.  Durable  Medical  Equipment,  and  Orthotics 

and  Prosthetics  (sec.  213  of  the  bill,  sees. 

41S2  and  4153  of  the  1990  Act) 
Present  law 

(a)  Updates  to  Payment  Amounts.— Cur- 
rent law  provides  that  the  fee  schedule 
amounts  for  durable  medical  equipment 
(DME)  are  updated  annually  by  the  CPI-U. 
The  conference  agreement  to  OBRA  '90  pro- 
vided that  the  update  would  be  reduced  by  1 
percent  for  calendar  years  1991  and  1992.  As 
drafted,  DME  fees  would  be  reduced  by  1  per- 
cent in  1991  and  1992. 

(b)  Treatment  for  Potentially  Overused 
Items  and  Advanced  Determinations  of  Cov- 
erage.—The  conference  agreement  to  OBRA 
'90  Included  two  provisions  relating  to  spe- 
cial carrier  review  of  potentially  overutilized 
items  and  advance  determinations  of  cov- 
erage for  certain  items.  These  two  provisions 
were  combined  in  drafting  such  that  they  do 
not  reflect  the  conference  agreement. 

(c)  Study  of  Variations  in  DME  Supplier 
Costs.— OBRA  '90  provided  for  a  system  of 
upper  and  lower  limits  on  DME  fees.  The 
OBRA  '90  conference  agreement  also  includes 
a  study  of  geographic  variations  in  the  cost 
of  providing  services  by  suppliers.  This  pro- 
vision was  not  included  in  the  statutory  lan- 
guage. 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments.— Sections  4152  and  4153  of 
OBRA  '90,  as  drafted.  Includes  several  minor 
and  technical  drafting  errors. 

Explanation  of  provision 

(a)  Updates  to  Payment  Amounts.— The 
bill  would  correct  the  DME  update  such  that 
these  fees  would  be  updated  by  the  CPI-U 
minus  1  percent  in  1991  and  1992. 

(b)  Treatment  for  Potentially  Overused 
Items  and  Advanced  Determinations  of  Cov- 
erage.—The  bill  would  provide  that  claims 
for  items  of  DME  that  are  potentially  over- 
used would  be  subject  to  special  carrier  scru- 
tiny. The  Secretary  would  publish,  and  peri- 
odically update,  a  list  of  such  items.  The  list 
would  Include:  seatlift  mechanism.  TENS 
equipment,  power-driven  scooters,  and  such 
other  items  of  DME  as  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
would  include  items  that  are  either:  (1)  mass 
marketed  directly  to  beneficiaries;  (2)  mar- 
keted with  offers  to  waive  the  coinsurance, 
or  marketed  as  "free"  or  "at  no  cost"  to 
beneficiaries  with  Medigap  coverage  or  other 
coverage;  (3)  subject  to  a  consistent  pattern 
of  overutilization;  or  (4)  frequently  denied 
based  on  a  lack  of  medical  necessity. 

For  customized  equipment  and  for  equip- 
ment designated  by  the  Secretary  as  requir- 
ing a  prior  written  physicians  order,  suppli- 
ers could  request  prior  approval  of  the  item 
fi-om  a  carrier  In  a  form  determined  by  the 
Secretary.    The    Secretary    would    establish 
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standards  for  the  timeliness  of  carrier  re- 
sponses to  such  requests,  and  would  incor- 
porate such  standards  into  the  evaluations  of 
carriers'  performance. 

(c)  Study  of  Variations  in  DME  Supplier 
Costs.— The  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Health  Care  Fintmcing  Administration 
(HCFA)  would  collect  and  analyze  DME  cost 
data  to  Isolate  the  proportion  of  suppliers' 
costs  that  are  related  to  the  "service  "  and 
"product"  components  of  providing  different 
types  of  DME  items  and  services.  In  conduct- 
ing this  study,  HCFA  would  consult  with  ap- 
propriate organizations. 

HCFA  would  analyze  the  geographic  vari- 
ations in  the  cost  of  the  service  component. 
HCFA  would  develop  an  index  that  reflects 
geographic  variations  in  suppliers'  costs  of 
providing  the  so-vice  component. 

HCFA  would  submit  a  report  on  its  find- 
ings, including  recommendations  regarding 
the  use  of  area  adjustments  for  DME  items 
and  services,  to  the  Ways  and  Means,  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tees. The  report,  due  on  March  1,  1992,  would 
include  an  impact  analysis  of  the  use  of  the 
index  on  suppliers. 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments.— The  bill  would  make  certain 
technical  and  conforming  changes  to  sec- 
tions 4152  and  4153  of  OBRA  '90. 

4.  Other  Part  B  Items  and  Services  (sec.  214 
of  the  bill,  sees.  4154  through  4164  of  the 
1990  Act) 

Present  law 

(a)  Revise  Information  of  Part  B  Claim 
Form.— Each  Part  B  claim  for  which  the  en- 
tity submitting  the  claim  knows  or  has  rea- 
son to  believe  there  has  been  a  referral  by  a 
referring  physician  must  include  the  name 
and  provider  number  of  the  referring  physi- 
cian and  indicate  whether  the  referring  phy- 
sician is  an  investor  in  the  entity. 

(b)  Effective  Date  of  Reporting  on  Part  B 
Claim  Forms.— The  requirement  to  submit 
the  information  described  In  subsection  (a)  is 
effective  January  1,  1992. 

(c)  Consultation  for  Social  Workers.- 
OBRA  '89  ro-ovlded  for  coverage  of  the  serv- 
ices of  psychologists  and  clinical  social 
workers.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  was  required  to  develop  cri- 
teria with  respect  to  psychologists'  services 
under  which  the  psychologist  must  agree  to 
consult  with  the  patient's  attending  physi- 
cian. This  requirement  was  not  included  for 
clinical  social  workers. 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments. — 

(1)  Beneficiary  Enrollment.- Elderly  or 
disabled  employees  and  their  spouses  who 
are  covered  by  employer  health  plans  are  not 
required  to  enroll  in  the  same  enrollment  pe- 
riod applicable  to  others.  However,  they  are 
unable  to  enroll  while  enrolled  In  an  em- 
ployer group  health  plan.  Coverage  for  such 
individuals  begins  generally  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  the  Individual  is  no 
longer  enrolled  in  an  employer  group  health 
plan. 

A  modifying  provision  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  but  was  not  included  in  the  statu- 
tory language  of  OBRA  '90. 

(2)  Other  Minor  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments.— Sections  4154  through  4164  of 
OBRA  '90  Include  a  number  of  minor  and 
technical  drafting  errors. 

Explanation  of  provision 
(a)  Revise  Information  on  Part  B  Claim 
Form.— The  bill  would  require  that  the  claim 
form  Include  the  unique  physician  identifica- 
tion number,  and  would  delete  the  require- 
ment that  the  claim  Indicate  whether  the  re- 


ferring physician  Is  an  Investor  In  the  entity 
submitting  the  claim. 

(b)  Effective  Date  of  Reporting  on  Part  B 
Claim  Forms.— The  bill  would  provide  that 
the  reporting  requirements  would  be  effec- 
tive October  1.  1991. 

(c)  Consultation  for  Social  Workers.- The 
bill  would  provide  that  clinical  social  work- 
ers would  be  required  to  consult  with  a  pa- 
tient's attending  physician  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  psychologists. 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  Conformlnir 
Amendments.— 

(1)  Beneficiary  Enrollment.— The  special 
enrollment  {wriod  would  be  modified  to 
allow  individuals  who  have  emplojrer  group 
health  coverage  to  enroll  in  Part  B  at  any 
time  that  they  are  enrolled  in  the  group 
health  plan,  rather  than  after  they  leave  the 
plan. 

If  an  individual  enrolled  in  Part  B  while 
enrolled  in  the  group  health  plan  or  In  the 
first  month  after  leaving  the  plan.  Medicare 
coverage  would  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  individual  enrolled  (or, 
at  the  option  of  the  Individual,  on  the  first 
day  of  any  of  the  following  three  months). 
These  provisions  would  be  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning  more 
than  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Other  Minor  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments.— The  bill  would  make  various 
technical  and  conforming  amendments. 

SubtiUe  C.  Parts  A  and  B 

1.  Provisions  Relating  to  Parts  A  and  B  (sec. 

221  of  the  bill.  sees.  4201-4207  of  OBRA  '90) 

Present  law 

(a)  End  Sta^  Renal  Disease.— OBRA  "90 
requries  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
costs  and  services  and  profits  associated 
with  various  modalities  of  dialysis  treat- 
ments provided  to  end  stag-e  renal  disease  pa- 
tients. The  study  also  requires  ProPAC  to 
make  annual  recommendations  on  payments 
for  services. 

(b)  Staff-Assisted  Home  Dialysis  Dem- 
onstration Project.— The  staff-assisted  home 
dialysis  demonstration  project  Included  In 
OBRA  "90  contained  several  minor  and  tech- 
nical drafting  errors. 

(c)  Extension  of  Secondary  Payer  Provl- 
sions.— The  extension  of  the  Medicare  sec- 
ondary payer  provisions  included  in  OBRA 
'90  contained  a  number  of  minor  and  tech- 
nical drafting  errors. 

(d)  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
(HMOs).— OBRA  '90  required  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Congress  by 
January  1.  1992  providing  for  a  more  accurate 
payment  method  for  HMOs  paid  on  a  risk 
basis.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  publish  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  by  March  1.  1992  and  the  Comp- 
troller (jeneral  is  required  to  review  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  May  1.  1983  on  rec- 
ommendations to  modify  the  proposed  meth- 
odology. 

A  number  of  minor  and  technical  drafting 
errors  were  made  in  the  HMO  section  of 
OBRA  '90. 

(e)  Peer  Review  Organizations.— OBRA  "90 
provided  that  Peer  Review  Organizations 
(PROS)  are  required  to  provide  notice  to 
State  licensing  entities  when  a  physician  Is 
found  to  have  furnished  services  in  violation 
of  subsection  1154(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  This  subsection  includes  the  require- 
ments that  PROS  review  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care,  and  whether  certain  services  are 
covered  under  Medicare.  As  drafted,  the  pro- 
vision In  OBRA  "90  would  require  the  PROs 
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to  notify  State  boards  in  the  case  of  a  vari- 
ety of  administrative  findiners,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  single  problem  regarding  quality  of  care, 
(f)  Other  Miscellaneous  and  Technical  Pro- 
visions.—Sections  4201-4207  include  a  number 
of  minor  and  technical  drafting  errors. 

Explanation  of  provision 

(a)  End  Stage  Renal  Disease.— The  bill 
would  delay  the  effective  date  for  ProPAC's 
initial  recommendations  to  not  later  than 
June  1.  1992.  The  bill  would  also  correct  a 
number  of  technical  and  clerical  drafting  er- 
rors. 

(b)  Staff-Assisted  Home  Dialysis  Dem- 
onstration Project.— The  bill  would  correct  a 
number  of  minor  and  technical  drafting  er- 
rors. 

(c)  Extension  of  Secondary  Payer  Provi- 
sions.- The  bill  would  correct  a  number  of 
minor  and  technical  drafting  errors. 

(d)  Health  Maintenance  Organizations — 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  revise 
the  payment  methodology  for  HMOs  for  con- 
tracts for  years  beginning  with  1993.  In  mak- 
ing revisions,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  consider:  (1)  the  difTerence  in  costs 
associated  with  beneficiaries  with  differing 
health  status  and  demographic  characteris- 
tics; (11)  the  effects  of  using  alternative  geo- 
graphic classifications;  and,  (ill)  the  dif- 
ference in  costs  associated  with  beneficiaries 
for  whom  Medicare  is  the  secondary  payer. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  publish  a 
proposed  rule  before  March  1.  1992  and  the 
Comptroller  General  would  be  required  to  re- 
view and  report  to  the  Congress  by  May  1. 
1992  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  iH-oposed 
rule.  On  or  after  August  1992  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  publish  a  final  rule  ef- 
fective for  contract  years  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1, 1993. 

A  number  of  a  number  of  minor  and  tech- 
nical drafting  errors  in  the  HMO  section 
would  be  corrected. 

(e)  Peer  Review  Organizations.- The  bill 
would  limit  the  requirement  that  PROs  give 
notice  to  State  licensing  boards  to  cases 
when  the  PRO  submits  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary  regarding  a 
physician  who  has  failed  in  a  substantial 
number  of  cases  to  meet  his  obligations,  or 
KTOosly  and  flagrantly  violated  such  obliga- 
tions in  a  single  instance. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  correct  various 
drafting  errors  in  the  OBRA  '90  provisions 
relating  to  PROs. 

(f)  Other  Miscellaneous  and  Technical  Pro- 
vlsions.- The  bill  would  make  various  tech- 
nical and  conforming  amendments. 

Subtitle  D.  Medigap  Standards 

1.  Medicare  Supplemental  Insurance  Policies 
(sec.  231  of  the  bUl.  sees.  4351-4361  of  the 
1980  Act) 

Present  law 
OBRA  "90  provides  minimum  standards  for 
Medicare  Supplemental  Insurance  policies 
and  establishes  penalties  for  non-compli- 
ance. The  (>rovlsions  included  a  number  of 
minor  and  technical  drafting  errors. 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  bill  would  modify  the  effective  dates 
for  various  provisions.  In  general,  effective 
dates  would  conform  with  the  earlier  of  the 
date  the  State  adopts  standards  included  in 
OBRA  °90  or  one  year  after  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners  adopts 
the  standards  included  in  OBRA  '90.  It  would 
also  make  minor,  technical  and  conforming 
amendments. 


TITLE  in. 
SOCIAL 
TRADE 


PBCHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  RELATED  TO 
SECURITY,     HUMAN    RESOURCES    AND 


I.  Social  Security  Provisions 

1.  Securit  f  benefits  for  disabled  widows  (sec. 
301(a)  o  the  bill,  sec.  5103  of  the  1990  Act, 
and  42  q.S.C.  432(0(2)) 

Present  law 

The  Onftiibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

1990  (P.L.  101-506)  changed  the  definition  of 

disability  for  disabled  widows  to  the  same 

definition  that  applies  to  disabled  workers. 

Elxplanation  of  provision 

The  proirision  would  correct  two  references 
to  the  pri  vious  standard  for  disabled  widows 
which  are  now  obsolete  and  which  were  inad- 
vertently left  unchanged  by  OBRA  1990. 

2.  Respre  sentative  Payee  Reform  (sec.  301(g) 
of  the|bill  and  sec.  5105  of  the  1990  Act) 
Present  law 
The  On^nibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
101-506)  improved  the  representa- 
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to  be  used  by  the  Social  Security 
Administ^tion  in  determining  the  fitness  of 
the  representative  payee  Applicant  to  man- 
age benef  t  pajnments  on  "behalf  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

Explanation  of  provision 
The     J  ^>vision     would     amend     section 
5106(d)(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Acl   to  redesignate  paragraphs  in  sec- 
tion 205(j   of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

EUimii  ation  of  Advanced  Tax  Transfers 
(301(c)  ( f  the  bill.  sec.  5115  of  the  1990  Act, 
and  42  I^.S.C.  401(a)) 

Present  law 
The  Oninibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  (P.L,  101-506)  eliminated  the  practice  of 
crediting  to  the  social  security  trust  funds, 
at  the  St  art  of  each  month,  the  full  amount 
of  social  ecurity  tax  receipts  which  were  ex- 
pected to  be  collected  throughout  the  month. 
The  trust  funds  are  now  credited  with  the  re- 
ceipts as  jthey  are  collected  throughout  each 
month. 

Explanation  of  provision 
The  provision  would  amend  section  5115  of 
the  Omnjbus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  to  a^iend  the  last  sentence  of  section 
201(a)  of  tihe  Social  Security  Act  by  eliminat- 
ing the  second  "and"  where  it  appears  as  a 
duplicatii  m. 

B.  Income  Security  and  Human  Resources 
Provisions 
1.    Chlld^n's   Commission    Reporting   Date 
(sec.  31    of  the  bill,  sec.  4207(k)(6)  and  sec. 
5057  of  the  1990  Act) 

Present  law 
Under  Section  1139(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Ac|  of  1969,  the  National  Commission 
in  is  directed  to  study  and  rec- 
the  President  and  the  Congress 
iprove  the  well-being  of  children, 
ibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  in- 
^o  separate  amendments  to  section 
1139(d)  tlkt  were  intended  to  clarify  the  in- 
terim an^  final  reporting  dates  for  the  Com- 
mission. As  enacted,  however,  the  two 
amendm4nts  differ  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting d^te  for  the  interim  report. 
Explanation  of  provision 
The  provision  clarifies  that  the  interim  re- 
porting (fite  for  the  Commission  is  March  31, 
1990. 

The  pifevislon  would  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  ei  lactment. 


The  Omnibus 
of  1989  and 
sions  amending 
Income  (SSI) 
pendent 
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security  and  human  re- 
(secs.  312  and  313  of  the 


Present  law 

Budget  Reconciliation  Acts 
included  a  number  of  provi- 
the  Supplemental  Security 
and  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
Children  (AFDC)  programs. 


Exp  anatlon  of  provisions 

The  provisions  would  make  several  tech- 
nical and  conforming  amendments  related  to 
the  SSI  and  AFDC  provisions  enacted  under 
OBRA  1989  and  OBRA  1990,  Including  amend- 
ments that  rjedesignate  sections  of  law  so 
that  they  ara  appropriately  designated  and 
amendments  4hat  correct  cross  references.  In 
addition,  the  ^endments  delete  a  clause  in 
Title  XVI  of  lihe  Social  Security  Act  dealing 
with  represeniative  payee  recordkeeping  and 
auditing  reqiuirements  for  parents  and 
spouses  that  Iwas  deleted  in  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  section 
5105(b)(l)(A)(lj  of  OBRA  1990,  but  left  inad- 
vertently In  'mtle  XVI. 

C.  Tariff  and  Customs  Provisions 

1.  Removal  of  GDR  from  column  2  rate  list 
(sec.  321(a)(1)  of  the  bill,  and  General  Note 
3(b)  to  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  States) 

Present  law 
General  Noi  e  3(b)  to  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  ;he  United  States  (HTS)  lists 
"German  Deifiocratic  Republic  "  among  the 
list  of  countries  subject  to  column  2  rates  of 
duty.  j 

Ex]|lanatlon  of  iH-ovision 
Upon  Geniian  reunification  last  year, 
most-favored  I  nation  (MFN)  column  1  treat- 
ment already  granted  to  West  Germany  was 
extended  automatically  to  the  former  East 
Germany  on  October  31,  1990.  The  bill  recog- 
nizes the  reunification  of  Germany  and  its 
MFN  status  ly  eliminating  reference  to  the 
German  Demi  (cratic  Republic  from  the  HTS. 


2.    Tapestry 
321(a)(2)  of 
toms  and 
10011(a)  of 
ation  Act 
to  the  HTS) 


or 


and    upholstery    fabrics    (sec. 

the  bill;  sec.  472(b)  of  the  Cus- 

Itade  Act  of  1990;  Part  n,  sec. 

^he  Omnibus  Budget  Reconclli- 

1990;  and  subheading  5112.19.20 


Present  law 

The  Custoi^  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (P.L. 
101-382,  hereajrter  referred  to  as  "the  Trade 
Act"),  added  Several  new  HTS  subheadings  to 
headings  5111i  and  5112  for  tapestry  fabrics 
and  upholsteiy  fabrics  of  a  weight  exceeding 
300  grams  per  square  meter.  This  reduced  the 
tariff  rate  from  36.1  percent  ad  valorem  to  7 
percent  ad  valorem  for  these  fabrics. 

New  HTS  sabheading  5112.19.10  was  renum- 
bered as  511119.20  in  the  Onmibus  Budget 
Reconciliatioii  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-506,  here- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act"). 

E^x^lanation  of  provision 
Adding  the  words  "of  a  weight  exceeding 
300  g/m»"  to  irrs  subheading  5112.19.20  inad- 
vertently raited  the  column  1  duty  rate  on 
certain  tapestry  and  upholstery  fabrics.  De- 
leting these  words  restores  prior  HTS  treat- 
ment. 

The  change!  applies  retroactively  to  allow 
importers  to  ipply  for  reassessment  of  duties 
levied  since  (^ctober  1,  1990  using  the  higher 
rate. 
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3.  Gloves  (sec.  321(aX3)  of  the  bill;  Part  n, 
sec.  10011.  (a),  (b)(2),  and  (b)(6)  of  the  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act;  and  Chapter  61  and 
62  to  the  HTS) 

Present  law 

In  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  the  HTS 
subheading  6216.00.47  was  deleted;  6216.00.49 
was  redesignated  as  6216.00.52  and  it  was  in- 
dented so  that  it  aligned  with  6216.00.46 
(which  had  been  redesignated  from 
6216.00.44).  Inadvertently  the  superior  text 
"Other",  placed  just  above  deleted  6216.00.47. 
was  not  stricken. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  redesig- 
nated 6n6.10.2S  as  6116.10.45. 

E^xplanation  of  provision 

The  word  "Other",  Inadvertently  kept 
above  the  deleted  6216.00.47.  is  stricken. 

New  HTS  subheading  6116.10.45  is  redesig- 
nated as  6116.10.48  to  avoid  reusing  a  pre- 
viously used  subheading  number. 

4.  Agglomerate  stone  floor  and  wall  tiles 
(sec.  321(a)(4)  of  the  bill,  sec.  484B  and 
485(b)  of  the  Trade  Act,  and  subheading 
6810.19.12  to  the  HTS) 

Present  law 

The  Trade  Act  added  a  new  HTS  sub- 
heading (6810.19.12)  for  agglomerate  marble 
floor  tiles.  This  reduced  the  tariff  rate  from 
21  percent  ad  valorem  to  4.9  percent  ad  valo- 
rem for  these  types  of  tiles. 

The  provision  as  written  only  applies  to 
geological  marble  and  not  to  other  types  of 
material  which  may  be  commonly  referred 
to  as  "marble"  but  are  not  recognized  as 
such  by  the  Explanatory  Notes  to  the  HTS. 
Explanation  of  provision 

The  description  for  HTS  subheading 
6810.19.12  is  changed  from  "agglomerate  mar- 
ble tiles"  to  "floor  and  wall  tiles  of  stone  ag- 
glomerated with  binders  other  than  ce- 
ment." The  rewording  covers  tiles  produced 
from  chips  or  dust  of  various  natural  stones 
mixed  with  a  plastic  resin  binding  material. 

The  change  applies  retroactively  to  allow 
importers  to  apply  for  reassessment  of  duties 
levied  since  January  I,  1989  using  the  higher 
rate. 

5.  2,4-Diaminobenzenesulfonic  acid  (sec. 
321(a)(S)  of  the  bill,  sec.  349  of  the  Trade 
Act,  and  subheading  9902.30.43  to  the  HTS) 

Present  law 
Under  HTS  9902.30.43.  which  grants  a  duty 
suspension  to  2.4-Dlaminobenzenesulfonic 
acid  "2921.51.50"  is  cited  as  the  HTS  sub- 
heading that  Imports  of  this  chemical  enter 
under. 

Explanation  of  provision 

The  correct  HTS  subheading  that  imports 
of  2.4-Diaminobenzenesulfonic  acid  enter 
under,  "2921.59.50".  is  now  cited. 

6.  Machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bicy- 
cle parts  (sec.  321(a)(6)  of  the  bill.  sec.  439 
of  the  Trade  Act.  and  subheading  9902.84.79 
to  the  HTS) 

Present  law 

The  Trade  Act  suspended  the  duty  on  ma- 
chines used  to  manufacture  bicycle  wheels 
by  adding  a  new  HTS  subheading.  9902.84.79. 
The  machines  covered  include  "wheeltrulng" 
and  "rim  punching"  machines.  Subheading 
9902.84.79  refers  only  to  HTS  subheading 
8479.89.90  which  covers  "machines  and  me- 
chanical appliances." 

Explanation  of  provision 

Wheeltrulng  machines  are  covered  by  HTS 
subheading  9031.80.00  and  rim  punching  ma- 
chines are  covered  by  HTS  subheading 
8462.49.00.  These  two  additional  subheadings 
are  now  referenced  in  subheading  9902.84.79. 


The  change  applies  retroactively  to  allow 
imjwrters  to  apply  for  reassessment  of  duties 
levied  since  October  1. 1990. 

7.  Copying  machines  and  parts  (sec.  321(a)(7) 
of  the  bill.  sec.  462(d)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act, 
and  subheading  9902.90.90  to  the  HTS) 

Present  law 

HTS  subheading  9902.90.90  provides  duty- 
free treatment  for  parts  and  accessories  of 
electrostatic  copying  machines.  The  Trade 
Act  amended  9902.90.90  to  cover  parts  and  ac- 
cessories intended  for  attachment  to  electro- 
static copiers.  Subheading  9902.90.90  refers  to 
subheading  8472.90.80  as  the  provision  that 
covers  parts  and  accessories  for  attachment 
to  electrostatic  copiers. 

Explanation  of  provision 

Parts  Intended  for  attachment  to  elec- 
tronic copiers  are  covered  by  HTS  sub- 
heading 8473.40.40.  This  additional  sub- 
heading is  now  referenced  in  subheading 
9902.90.90. 

The  change  applies  retroactively  to  allow 
importers  to  apply  for  reassessment  of  duties 
levied  since  January  1,  1989  using  the  higher 
rate. 

8.  Clarification  regarding  the  application  of 
customs  user  fees  (sec.  322  of  the  bill;  Title 
I,  Subtitle  B,  sec.  lll(b)(2)(D)(v)  of  the 
Trade  Act;  subparagraph  (D)  of  sec. 
13031(bK8)  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985;  and  19 
U.S.C.  58c(b)(8)(D)) 

Present  law 

An  amendment  to  the  Customs  User  Fee 
statute  as  enacted  in  the  Trade  Act  exempt- 
ed the  domestic  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts processed  and  packed  in  a  foreign  trade 
zone  from  the  application  of  the  ad  valorem 
merchandise  processing  fee  (MPF).  The  Cus- 
toms Service  has  interpreted  this  provision 
by  ruling  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
provision  to  the  contrary,  the  MPF  would  be 
assessed  on  the  domestic  value  of  all  other 
merchandise  (i.e.,  non-agricultural)  proc- 
essed or  packed  in  a  foreign  trade  zone. 
Explanation  of  provision 

This  technical  amendment  applies  the 
MPF  only  to  the  foreign  value  of  imported 
merchandise  entered  from  a  foreign  trade 
zone,  thereby  clarifying  that  the  user  fee 
cannot  be  assessed  against  the  value  of  do- 
mestic content  of  an  entry.  The  amendment 
applies  to  all  unliquidated  entries  from  for- 
eign trade  zones  beginning  December  1,  1986. 

9.  Technical  amendments  to  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968  (sec. 
323  of  the  bill,  sec.  1102(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  and 
19  U.S.C.  2902(a)) 

Present  law 

Section  1102(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  (19  U.S.C.  2902) 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  1988  Act ')  pro- 
vides the  President  the  authority  to  pro- 
claim certain  tariff  reductions  pursuant  to 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries. 
Paragraph  (a)(2)  provides  the  President  the 
authority  to  reduce  tariff  rates  in  existence 
as  of  August  23,  1968,  at  which  time  the  Tar- 
iff Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS) 
were  in  effect.  Pursuant  to  Title  I.  Subtitle 
B  of  the  1988  Act,  the  TSUS  were  replaced  by 
the  HTS  effecUve  January  1,  1989.  Tariff  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  U.S.  tariff  rates  under 
the  HTS  rather  than  the  TSUS. 

Explanation  of  provision 

The  correction  amends  the  1988  Act  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  any  tariff  reductions  that 


might  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  Section  1102(a)  of  the  1988  Act  will  be 
based  upon  the  tariff  rates  under  the  HTS  as 
of  January  1, 1989. 

10.  Technical  Amendment  to  the  Customs 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (sec.  324  of  the  bill, 
sec.  484H(b)  of  the  Trade  Act,  and  19  U.S.C. 
1553  note) 

Present  law 

The  Trade  Act  provides  for  transportation 
in  bond  of  Canadian  lottery  material. 
Explanation  of  provision 

The  phrase  "entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption"  has  been  re- 
placed in  the  "Effective  date"  section  with 
"entered  for  transportation  in  bond".  This 
had  been  done  to  clarify  that  Canadian  lot- 
tery material  is  not  entered  into  the  United 
States  for  consumption. 


D  1520 

MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vento).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  grentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  continue  what  has 
been  through  the  years  a  habit  and  cus- 
tom of  communicating,  mostly  because 
of  the  fact  that  this  will  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Record  and  its  pro- 
ceedings, a  practice  which  from  the 
very  inception  of  my  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been 
more  or  less  a  foundation  stone  of  my 
legislative  behavior.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  first  special  orders  that  I  took 
making  use  of  this  great  privilege  in 
this  forum  was  the  very  first  month 
that  I  was  sworn  in,  just  about  30  years 
ago,  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  necessary  at 
all,  in  fact  very  few  Members  would 
make  use  of  this  forum  in  actually  de- 
livering the  special  order  verbally  or  in 
person  but  would  submit  in  writing.  It 
would  then  be  printed  in  the  Record 
just  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  on  the 
House  floor. 

Well,  I  read  the  history  of  the  nxles 
that  permitted  a  Member  the  privilege 
of  extending  his  remarks,  his  thinking 
and  his  reactions  to  some  question  re- 
lated to  the  legislative  business  in 
which,  during  limited  debate,  as  a 
multi-Member  body  would  have  to 
limit,  would  give  him  the  opix>rtunity 
to  extend  beyond  that  limited  situa- 
tion in  a  normal  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  jM-oceedings,  and  that 
opportunity  to  fully  express  his  think- 
ing. 

Of  course,  limited  to  1  hour  per  ses- 
sion, it  was  sufficient  in  my  case  to  ex- 
press at  length  some  of  the  pressing  is- 
sues that  were  churning  and  boiling 
out  from  the  midst  of  the  constituency 
I  was  representing. 

Incidentally,  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  in  fact  I  was  a  privi- 
leged member.  Three  of  us  were  sworn 
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in  iQ  the  second  half  of  the  82d  Con- 
gress. I  was  privileged  to  be  assigned  to 
a  full  or  standing  committee.  My  other 
two  colleagues  had  to  wait  until  the 
next  Congress  to  get  assigned  to  a 
standing  committee. 

At  that  time  the  size  of  the  Banking 
Committee  was  30  members,  and  I 
made  No.  31.  I  was  also  assigned  to  the 
Subconmiittee  on  Housing,  which  con- 
sisted of  eight  members.  The  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee  was  very  reluc- 
tant then  to  even  enlarge  it  by  one.  but 
I  was  favorably  considered,  and  I  be- 
came a  member  and  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  and  also  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage,  and  subsequently  one 
other  subcommittee  that  was  formed 
as  a  result  of  the  1974  Legislative  Act. 

So  I  waqt  to  continue  and  I  have,  as 
a  matter  4f  fact,  on  my  assumption  of 
the  chairmanship  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, which  was  formally  done  in  Janu- 
ary 1969,  and  I  immediately  came  to 
the  House  floor  and  gave  what  I  consid- 
ered my  initial  report  and  promised 
trom  time  to  time  to  report  to  my  col- 
Iea«rues  through  this  form  on  the  hap- 
penings. 

One  of  the  subject  matters,  if  not  one 
or  two,  that  I  have  discussed  for  more 
than  25  years  has  been  the  question  of 
our  perception,  our  misperception,  of 
the  real  world  as  it  was  shaping  some 
15,  20  years  after  the  war.  The 
misperceptions,  both  domestically  and 
internationally,  were  twofold.  One. 
there  was  no  fundamental  long-range 
thinking  about  the  need  to  keep  up 
with  the  explosive  exponential  techno- 
logical breakthrough  in  instantaneous 
communication  that  I  said  then  had  to 
have  an  inunediate  and  very  heavy  im- 
pact on  financial  transactions,  and  the 
banking  system. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  were  operating, 
unlike  most  other  countries,  with  a 
dual  banking  system;  the  50  different 
States  with  each  having  its  own  regu- 
latory setup,  and  the  chartering  of  fi- 
nancial institutions.  And  then  the 
overall  national  banking  system. 

I  pointed  out  through  the  years,  and 
this  can  be  verified  by  just  about  any- 
body who  wants  to  go  to  that  trouble  of 
diligently  searching  the  Record,  and  it 
is  there,  it  is  in  the  permanent  journals 
of  the  House,  and  he  will  see  that  the 
underlying  and  the  conmion  thread 
linking  all  these  subject  matters  was 
that  we  were  not  developing  vision,  we 
were  not  anticipating,  we  were  not 
planning.  And  unlike  our  European  fel- 
low industrial  nations,  we  were  not 
really  prepared  to  meet  the  challeng- 
ing needs  that  I  felt — and  it  was  a  pret- 
ty lonely  thought— that  would  soon,  if 
not  later,  overwhelm  us. 

Well,  we  have  reached  that  point,  un- 
fortunately. 

It  was  24  years  ago  or  more,  in  fact  to 
be  precise,  in  June  1966,  that  I  took 
this  floor  and  referred  to  the  first^it 
was  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 


heard  th  it  expression — credit  crunch, 
as  report  }d  by  somebody,  as  a  result  of 
the  overnight  1  whole  percent  point  in- 
crease in  ithe  prime  rate  then. 

Since  then,  a  lot  of  things  have  hap- 
pened, inpluding  the  diversity  of  inter- 
pretatioi^  and  definitions  of  the  prime 
interest  rate.  Today  you  will  hear 
about  ret  1  interest  rates,  you  will  hear 
about  sh^rt,  long,  and  some  kinds  of 
different:  ation;  but  interest  rates  are 
interest  -ates  and  they  are  fundamen- 
tal and  t  liey  have  been  since  time  im- 
memoria  and  since  we  have  written 
history  <ir  other  history  of  mankind's 
existence. 

Interest  and  interest  rates  is  the 
mechanic  m  by  virtue  of  which  wealth 
is  exchaaged  or  transferred  in  any 
given  80<iiety.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
say  what  I  said  in  1966. 1  said,  unknown 
to  the  average  American,  there  is  no 
law  to  ]  trohibit  what  we  have  from 
time  imr  lemorial  heard  as  usurious  in- 
terest ra  «s  on  a  national  level.  I  point- 
ed out  t;  Le  history.  I  had  conducted  a 
history  gf  national  interest  rate  legis- 
lation on  controls  and  had  pointed  out 
that  it  Was  in  the  1963  National  Cur- 
rency Act,  the  second  one— the  first 
one  was  1863,  which  was  right  at  the 
time  of  t  he  Civil  War  and  the  big  tur- 
moil, vei  y  similar  to  a  point  we  are 
going  t(  be  reaching  pretty  soon — 
where  t  le  currency  was  debauched. 
You  hat  the  greenback,  so  called, 
where  you  almost  had  to  have — except 
that  I  d3  not  know  if  anybody  ever 
used  thai  expression  as  they  did  in  Ger- 
many after  the  First  World  War— a 
wheelbarrow  of  bills,  currency,  deut- 
sche  mai  ks  or  dollars  or  greenbacks  at 
the  tim< ,  in  order  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

The  av  esome  thing  is  that  we  seem 
to  have  ]  )8t.  if  we  ever  had  any  histori- 
cal mem  >ry.  so  that  what  happened  in 
1966  is  n}t  only  ancient  history,  it  is 
totally  forgotten  history.  What  hap- 
pened ju^t  last  year,  what  happened  6 
months  figo  is  telescoped  in  such  a 
fashion  that  we  just  forget  what  hap- 
pened the  day  before  yesterday  or  we 
do  not  want  to  recall  it. 

Well,  tnis  has  been  fatal  in  view  of 
the  fact  I  that  the  other  countries,  on 
the  contiary,  have  first  developed  their 
blueprint,  their  long  range,  and  then 
they  havt  stuck  to  it. 

□  1530 

The  pfstwar  Marshall  plan  for  in- 
stance. Who  today  even  realizes  that 
the  reas<^n  we  have  such  a  conflict,  an 
inability;  to  get  together  on  an  inter- 
national trade  or  even  on  this  so-called 
Uruguay  GATT.  round  is  a  fact  that 
we  impoi  ;ed.  or  we  agreed,  in  the  Mar- 
shall pla  a  to  certain  things  with  these 
European  industrialized  nations  that 
they  have  not  changed,  and  we  have 
not  expected  them  or  demanded  that 
they  change,  but  which  today  are  way 
out  of  context  with  the  world  in  which 
those  a^eements  were  entered  into? 
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Nobody.  I  hi  ,ve  not  heard  any  discus- 
sion about  tl  at. 

Well,  in  tie  world  of  finance  what 
our  country  reached  here  at  this  point 
is  one  that  ii  1966  would  have  been  con- 
sidered absolutely  implausible,  if  not 
impossible.  I  ut  I  was  disturbed  because 
that  overnig  it  1  percent  prime  interest 
rate  caused  an  immediate  reaction  in 
the  soft  unlerbelly  of  the  financial 
world,  to  wit :  the  so-called  savings  and 
loan  activitii  »s. 

Why  was  that?  Because  the  savings 
and  loan  organizations  founded  in  1933, 
1932 — as  a  matter  of  fact,  here  is  an- 
other thing  I  want  to  tell  my  fellow 
Democratic  Members.  The  Home  Loan 
Bank  systen^  which  gave  rise  to  S&L's 
was  a  Herbei't  Hoover  plan,  and  it  was 
initiated  anl  founded  in  1932.  But  in 
1933,  in  the  riidst  of  the  Depression,  we 
had  some  fundamental  revision.  We  had 
the  birth  of  bhe  deposit  insurance  fund 
system,  and  in  fact  that  basic  law  is 
still  prevailiig. 

However,  1946  and  thereon,  to  1991,  is 
certainly  a  radically  different  world 
than  1933.  and  even  up  to  1941.  But  we 
have  not  be<in  aware  of  it  in  our  deal- 
ingrs  with  such  tilings  as  a  regulatory 
oversight  of  the  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  mishmash  of 
regulatory  liodies.  Some  of  them  are 
overlapping,  some  of  them  are  conflict- 
ing, but  none  of  them  systematically 
and  in  an  oiganlzed  fashion  are  coher- 
ent and  actually  representing  the 
greatest  interest  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber or  the  pi  iblic  interest  of  the  people 
generally. 

So,  what  V  e  have  today  is  a  conjimc- 
tion  of  events  that  are  simply  over- 
whelming a|id  no  perception  at  this 
time  that  I  |can  see,  any  more  than  in 
1966.  of  the  Seriousness,  the  depth,  the 
complexity  of  the  crisis. 

It  is  not  a  problem.  It  is  a  crisis  that 
is  on  us  here  and  now  and  has  been  in 
the  making  obviously  since  1966. 

Now  in  that  period  of  time  the  S&L's, 
in  order  to  provide  the  financial  back- 
drop or  fran^ework  of  reference  for  the 
construction  and  affordable  cost  of  a 
home  and  t|ie  ability  of  the  average 
American  fa^ly  to  be  able  to  purchase 
that  home  developed  the  S&L's  as  a  fi- 
nancial mechanism  to  provide  long- 
term,  fixed.  30-year  mortgages  that 
would  enabhi  that  little  average  family 
to  have  a  doivn  pasrment,  get  the  mort- 
gage and  then  a  monthly  payment  that 
would  enable  him  to  ultimately  pay 
out  the  mortgage  on  a  secure,  stable, 
interest-payment  basis. 

Naturally  within  a  month  we  began 
to  get  letteip,  those  of  us  that  were  on 
the  Commititee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  I.  particularly 
from  Texas,  because  Texas  has  had  a 
very  uniquej  history  of  development. 
Texas  is  a  pluralistic  and  a  geographi- 
cally very  diversified  State.  It  has  and 
has  had  10  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  commercial  banks  up  until  recently 
in  the  Natioii. 
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But  what  are  these  banks?  These  are 
usually  small,  rural  and  neighborhood 
tyi>e  of  financial  institutions  that  cer- 
tainly know  what  is  involved  in  the 
£arm  in  agricultural  producing  areas, 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  State  that  de- 
veloped the  petrochemical  complex, 
and  immediately  the  pressure  on  the 
S&L's  became  heavy  because,  in  order 
to  allow  any  financial  institution  to 
borrow  short  and  lend  long  would  have 
to  have  a  subsidy,  and  the  Government 
provided  that  subsidy  to  the  S&L's 
through  what  became  known  as  regula- 
tion Q. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  lot  of  jargon 
for  meaning  they  got  a  little  subsidy,  1 
percent,  on  their  percent  interest,  on 
their  yields  so  they  could  compete  with 
the  banks  that  did  not  have  to  deal  in 
home  mortgages,  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  long-term  fixed  mortgages  with 
low  yield  of  profits,  and,  therefore, 
when  the  prime  interest  rate  went  up  1 
whole  percent,  it  immediately  vitiated 
that  regulation  Q  advantage.  However 
there  was  a  lot  of  consternation  for  a 
while,  but  then  the  President  began  to 
have  conferences,  and  he  called  in  the 
bankers,  and  he  pressed  the  flesh  and 
what  not,  and  then  we  had  a  little  reso- 
lution and  a  subtraction  of  that  in- 
crease, and  it  looked  like,  well,  it  is 
leveled  off. 

What  bothered  me  then  was  that  ev- 
erybody assumed  that  there  would 
never  be  a  day  when  anybody  would 
have  to  pay  on  a  long-term  basis  like  a 
fixed  mortgage  anywhere  near  7  per- 
cent, much  less  over  7  percent,  and 
what  I  was  saying,  and  my  colleagues 
can  read  it  in  the  speeches  I  made  and 
in  the  articles  I  wrote  for  several  publi- 
cations, there  has  been  no  law  to  pre- 
vent that,  and  I  even  said  there  is 
nothing  to  say  that  one  cannot  end  up 
with  10  percent.  I  never  dreamed  we 
would  reach  the  point  like  we  did  in 
1979  and  1980  with  20  and  21  percent 
prime  interest  rates.  It  is  astounding. 
We  are  still  reeling  fi-om  the  shock  and 
the  impact  of  the  instability  in  these 
money  markets  and  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  society  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  has  ever,  ever  sur- 
vived usurious  actions  defined  as  inter- 
est rates.  At  no  time,  even  in  the  most 
primitive  of  societies. 

And  of  course  it  has  simply  been  dis- 
astrous to  our  business  community.  By 
1983,  we  were  getting  in  volume  far 
more  bankruptcies  of  small  businesses 
than  had  ever  peaked  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  Depression.  Well,  of  course 
we  cannot  extrapolate  directly  because 
the  coimtry  was  a  lot  smaller  during 
the  Depression,  however  it  certainly 
was  very  significant  that  something 
was  happening. 

But  then,  as  now,  on  the  matter  I  am 
about  to  discuss,  there  was  no  precep- 
tion  there  was  a  problem.  I  am  sure 
that  maybe  perhaps  even  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  but  I  know 
that  a  lot  of  my   constituents  back 


home  think  they  are  protected  against 
usury,  and  when  I  say  "no."  there  is  no 
law. 

Now  most  countries  have  limitations. 
One  reason,  for  instance,  that  in  com- 
peting with,  say,  a  country  like  Japan, 
some  of  our  manufacturing  industries, 
such  as  the  hardware  and  tool  industry, 
tooling,  could  not  compete  is  that 
every  industry  has  to  have  a  line  of 
credit  in  order  to  have  an  inventory,  in 
order  to  replace  their  aging  machines, 
modernize. 
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But  if  they  borrow  at  16  percent,  as 
has  been  the  average  up  until  lately,  or 
at  15  percent  or  14  percent,  how  can 
they  compete  with  somebody  that  is  in 
this  business  in  Japan  where  they  have 
a  cap  and  where  up  until  recently  the 
average  interest  rate  was  about  7  or  7V4 
percent?  But  they  have  had  a  limit  of 
up  to  9  percent.  There  is  no  way  you 
can  compete. 

What  has  happened  in  our  country  is 
that  other  than  for  the  super-super  cor- 
porate activities,  the  average  citizen 
would  have  to  pay  back  home  some 
points  or  a  percentage  over  and  above 
the  so-called  prime.  So  with  that  aber- 
ration and  with  the  continued  instabil- 
ity, there  was  no  jelled  opinion,  there 
was  no  viable  perception  by  anybody 
beyond  a  few  of  us  talking  or  speaking 
about  it.  But  it  was  generalized.  There 
was  not  any  concise  reporting  on  a  sus- 
tained level  from  either  the  industry 
press  or  the  general  main  line  press. 

So  today  what  we  have  is  a  situation 
that  is  still  unperceived  in  its  true  di- 
mensions and  as  to  its  seriousness.  For 
example,  the  biggest  problem  or  the 
biggest  crisis  we  have  right  now  is  in 
our  system.  Oh,  we  hear  all  this  com- 
motion. In  fact,  we  had  this  vote,  and 
we  still  heard  the  outcry  on  the  so- 
called  bailout  of  the  S&L's.  but  fun- 
damentally the  issue  is  the  system. 

What  system?  The  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  system.  And  on  top  of  that  now. 
there  is  the  absolute  point  beyond  no 
return  to  bring  it  up  to  snuCf  to  accom- 
pany the  reform  of  this  system  known 
as  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  system  or 
BIF.  This  involves  the  regulatory  envi- 
ronment, because  to  me,  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  go  ahead  and  do  business 
as  we  have  in  the  20th  century  and  just 
patch  it  up  as  we  reach  each  crisis  is 
unacceptable  at  this  time.  But  there  is 
no  perception  at  this  point,  in  or  out  of 
the  Congress,  in  or  out  of  the  executive 
branch,  or  in  or  out  of  the  general 
media  as  to  the  depth,  the  complexity, 
or  the  difficulty  of  the  crisis  that  is  on 
us  right  now.  Even  with  the  focusing  to 
the  degree  and  intensity  that  we  had  2 
years  ago  on  the  S&L's,  we  do  not  have 
that  now  in  the  case  of  the  commercial 
bank  crisis. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  crisis.  But  that  is 
not  what  worries  me  the  most.  I  have 
the  faith  that  given  the  information, 
given  the  knowledge  and  being  chaarged 
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with  that  knowledge,  the  average 
member  of  our  body,  both  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  is  going  to  do  the  right 
thing,  as  difficult  as  it  may  be,  as  great 
as  the  tremendous  external  pressures 
we  have,  motivated  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  here  billions  of  dollars  involved. 
And  whenever  we  have  money  involved, 
I  do  not  have  to  tell  anybody  that  we 
are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  commotion. 

But  even  despite  that,  if  the  evidence 
or  if  the  testimony  can  be  of  use.  even 
if  time  is  working  against  us,  to  the 
highest  degree  humanly  possible  it  can 
be  used,  and  the  Members  can  have  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  will  happen. 
We  will  have  some  resolution  that  will 
be  based  on  what  I  would  say  is  a  basi- 
cally wise  and  happy  decision. 

However,  no  matter  what  we  do  do- 
mestically, we  are  now  in  a  world  that 
is  totally  interdependent.  Even  as  I  am 
talking  now,  we  have  on  a  daily  basis 
no  less  than  about  three-quarters  of  a 
trillion  dollars'  worth  of  finances, 
money,  electronically  and  instanta- 
neously going  back  and  forth  between 
London,  Paris.  Bonn,  New  York,  and 
Tokyo. 

Now,  what  is  that  monejr?  Is  it 
money  that  is  engaged  in  commercial 
transactions,  trade  transactions?  No,  it 
is  money  that  is  speculating  on  money. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Those  are 
currency  transactions. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  dollar  has 
dropped  or  eroded  in  value  not  less 
than  60  percent  in  just  6  years.  Who 
now  remembers  that  the  first  devalu- 
ation was  President  Nixon's  in  1971.  on 
August  15?  I  do  not  remember  any 
American  publication  saying  that  it 
was.  number  one.  a  devaluation  of  10 
percent,  and  that  the  United  States 
was  withdrawing  from  the  so-called 
gold  exchange  system.  The  French 
press,  the  British  press,  of  course,  even 
the  SiMinish  press  in  Madrid,  Spain  and 
the  German  press,  they  all  called  it 
what  it  was,  but  not  us. 

On  the  heels  of  that  announcement, 
on  August  15.  1971.  when  the  House  was 
in  recess,  we  came  back  and  we  faced 
the  so-called  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  It  was  finally  brought  forth  in  the 
committee  in  about  the  first  week  in 
October,  maybe  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember. 

What  was  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act?  It  was  wage  and  price  controls. 
Now,  this  may  surprise  some  Members. 
I  was  one  of  the  lonely  five  holdouts.  I 
fought  that  totally.  Those  who  claim 
that  I  am  against  deregulation  ought 
to  know  that  I  fought  regulation. 

But  who  were  the  ones  who  were  for 
it?  The  Nixon  administration.  We  had 
an  awesome  array  in  the  committee. 
We  had  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
my  fellow  Texan,  the  former  Governor 
of  Texas,  John  Connolly.  We  had  the 
chairman  of  General  Motors,  we  had 
the  chairman  of  General  Foods,  we  had 
the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO,  George 
Meany,  and  we  had  the  head  of  the 
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Automobile  Workers  at  that  time,  and 
they  all  said  the  same  thing.  They  said. 
"We  are  here  to  demand  that  you  im- 
mediately pass  this  bill  without  chang- 
ing a  comma." 

I  looked  at  the  bill,  and  it  granted 
President  Nixon  the  most  total  powers 
over  our  economic  and  industrial  life  in 
the  United  States  that  had  ever  been 
delegated  by  the  Congress  to  any  Presi- 
dent, even  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt at  the  height  of  World  War  II. 

So  I  raised  the  question:  How  can 
this  be?  How  are  you  going  to  impose 
this?  When  the  answers  did  not  come 
back,  I  did  what  I  always  do  in  those 
cases — I  voted,  "no,"  and  I  spoke 
against  it.  I  even  had  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion. 
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It  is  there.  It  is  in  writing.  And  what 
happened?  It  was  most  tragic.  In  the 
first  place,  it  did  not  work,  and  it  was 
not  going  to.  But  the  results,  in  the 
distortions  in  our  complicated  econ- 
omy in  the  United  States,  were  such 
that  we  are  facing  some  of  the  ultimate 
consequences.  The  word  "stagflation" 
was  bom  out  of  that  failure  to  impose 
these  partial  controls,  inaccurately, 
unjustly. 

Then  the  other  question  I  asked  was 
just  as  important  as  asking  to  consider 
how  you  can  impose  them,  how  do  you 
intend  to  remove  them?  Well,  they 
never  did.  So  we  entered  into  what  was 
then  known  as  phase  1,  phase  2,  phase 
2%.  and  phase  3.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
have  not  recovered  from  that  distor- 
tion. 

So  then  came  the  period  of  the 
eighties  and  the  financing  of  the  so- 
called,  really  usury  prosperity  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  through  foreign  invest- 
ment money,  that  moved  like  it  never 
had  before  in  heavy  volumes. 

For  example,  by  1984  and  the  failure 
of  the  Continental  Illinois,  it  was  obvi- 
ous to  anybody  who  knew  how  to  read 
that  we  had  reached  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. 

Why  did  the  Continental  Illinois  fail? 
Well,  there  were  underlying  causes,  and 
there  were  immediate  causes.  But  the 
immediate  cause  was  that  the  Japanese 
and  the  German  investors  principally 
took  out  S8.3  billion  from  that  bank  in 
three  days. 

So  what  happened?  We  nationalized 
it.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  came  in. 
and.  for  the  first  time.  Chairman 
Volckner  announced  the  too  big  to  fail 
doctrine,  which,  of  course.  I  challenged 
at  the  time  and  said  there  was  no  law, 
no  statute,  and  there  still  is  not,  that 
empowered  those  regulators  to  do  it. 

But  nobody  wanted  to  challenge  it. 
In  fact,  and  I  am  not  saying  this  out  of 
braggadocio,  for  sure,  because  it  was  a 
failure,  but  I  was  the  only  voice  asking 
for  hearings  on  that  doctrine,  asking  to 
challenge  it.  And  it  was  accepted.  How- 
ever. Continental  Illinois  is  still  in  the 
hands  or  control  of  the  FDIC.  Has  it 
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earned  pr  jfits?  What  has  been  the  total 
cost  of  tl  at  sustenance,  that  life  sup- 
port, by  t  le  Government? 

If  this  happened  in  another  country, 
we  would  say  the  bank  had  been  na- 
tionalizec^.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
doing.  Wq  have  been  nationalizing.  The 
S&L  indu  stry  in  my  State  of  Texas  has 
been  a  wa  rd  of  the  Federal  Government 
since  1988  pure  and  simple.  So  we  have 
got  the  w  )rst  of  all  possible  worlds.  We 
have  got  an  economy  in  which  we  say 
we  uphol  I  private  initiative,  free  en- 
terprise, (  competitive  market. 

Mr.  Sp<  aker,  let  me  sum  up.  What 
has  happined  is  in  the  meanwhile,  in 
the  exter  lal  world,  with  the  heavy  in- 
cursion o  foreign  money,  and  now  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  to  the  point 
where  it  has  lost  60  percent  of  its  value 
or  more,  we  are  in  serious  danger  for 
the  first  t  Ime  in  our  national  history  of 
having  o  ir  currency,  the  dollar,  re- 
placed as  international  reserve  unit. 

My  coni^ntion  is  that  it  is  a  clear 
present  di  ,nger.  If  that  happens,  we  will 
have  a  a  tastrophe.  Why?  Because  all 
of  this  ( ebt,  private,  governmental, 
corporate  will  have  to  be  paid  back  in 


somebody 


else's    currency.    That    has 


never  hap  pened  in  our  history. 

We  hav;  been  the  only  people  that 
have  hadj  what  de  Gaulle  called  the 
American  arrogant  prerogative  of 
being  abl*  to  pay  our  debts  in  our  own 
currency. 


MESS,  lGE  from  the  SENATE 

A  messige  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  oie  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendme  it  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  I  es.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  per- 
mitting th(  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
for  cerema  ales  as  part  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  tha|  days  of  remembrance  of  victims 
of  the  Holotaust. 

The  meisage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  hi  d  passed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent reso:  ution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  ,he  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  request  id: 

S.  725.  Ai  act  entitled  the  "Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  a  iipplemental  Authorization  amd 
Personnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991." 

S.  Con.  ^s.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending: th*  appreciation  of  Congress  to  all 
American  I  idlan  veterans  for  their  service  in 


the  Armed 


forces  of  the  United  States. 


PERSIAN  GULF  CONFLICT  SUPPLE- 
MENTA  L  AUTHORIZATION  AND 
PERSO|INEL    BENEFITS    ACT    OF 


1991 


ASl'IN 


Mr 
mous  consent 
er's  table 
tied  the 
mental 
Benefits 
immediat  s 

The  Cletk 
bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 

to  take  from  the  Speak- 

the  Senate  bill  (S.  725)  enti- 

'  Persian  Gulf  Confiict  Supple- 

I  uthorization   and   Personnel 

.  let  of  1991."  and  ask  for  its 

consideration. 

read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vento).  Is  tiere  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  i  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? I 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  itad  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 1 

I         S.  725 

Be  it  enacted  «/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America  in 
Congress  assemmed, 

SECTION  1.  SHOitr  HTLE 

This  Act  maj^  be  cited  as  the  "Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  t.  TABLE  O^  CONTEVTS 

The  table  of  Contents  of  this  Act  is  as  fol 
lows 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 
Sec.  3.  Definltibns. 

Sec.  4.  Construjction  with   Public   Law   101 
51 

TITLE  I— AU+HORIZATION  OF  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM 

Sec.  101.  Fund^  in  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Adcount. 

Sec.  102.  Perslin  Gulf  Conflict  Working  Cap- 
ital Account. 

Sec.  103.  Additional  transfer  authority. 

Sec.  104.  Admiiistration  of  transfers. 

Sec.  105.  Noticf  to  Congress  of  transfers. 

Sec.  106.  Monthly  reports  on  transfers. 

TITLE  n— WAIVER  OF  PERSONNEL  CEIL- 
INGS AFFECTED  BY  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM 

Sec.  201.  Auth(^ity  to  waive  end  strength 
and  grade  strength  laws. 

Sec.  202.  Certif  cation. 

Sec.  203.  Authc  rization  from  Defense  Co- 
opieratlon  Account. 

Sec.  204.  Conforming  repeal. 

Sec.  205.  Relationship  to  other  laws. 

TITLE  m— BENEFITS  FOR  PERSONS 
SERVING  Hi  ARMED  FORCES  DITRING 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFLICT 

Part  A— Military  Compensation  and  Benefits 

Sec.  301.  Temporary  increase  in  the  rate  of 
special  pay  for  duty  subject  to 
hcBtile  fire  or  imminent  dan- 
gfk- 

Sec.  302.  Temporary  increase  in  family  sepa- 
ration allowance. 

Sec.  308.  Determination  of  variable  housing 
allowance  for  Reserves. 

Sec.  304.  Medickl,  dental,  and  nonphysician 
special  t)ays  for  reserve,  re- 
called, or  retained  health  care 
omcers. 

Sec.  305.  Waiver  of  board  certification  re- 
qu  Irements. 

Sec.  306.  Foreif  u  language  proficiency  pay. 

Sec.  307.  Temporary  increase  in  amount  of 
death  gratuity. 

Sec.  308.  Death  gratuity  for  participants 
wl  o  died  before  the  date  of  en- 
ac  :ment. 

Sec.  309.  Treatment  of  accrued  leave  of 
miimbers  who  die  while  on  ac- 
ti^  e  duty. 

Sec.  310.  Remo  ral  of  limitation  on  the  ac- 
cr  lal  of  savings  of  members  in 
a  I  nissing  status. 

Sec.  310a.  Basic  allowance  for  quarters  for 
ce-taln  members  of  reserve 
CO  mponents  without  depend- 
ents. 

Part  B— Milii  ary  Personnel  Policies  and 

Programs 

Sec.  311.  Grade  of  recalled  retired  members. 
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Sec.  312.  Temporary  CHAMPUS  ix^visions 
regarding  deductibles  and 
copayment  reQulrements. 

Sec.  313.  Transitional  health  care. 

Sec.  314.  Extension  of  certain  Persian  Golf 
conflict  provisions. 

Sec.  315.  Study  of  Department  of  Defense 
policies  relating  to  deployment 
of  military  servicemembers 
with  dependents  or 

servicemembers  from  families 
with  more  than  one 
servicemember. 

Sec.  316.  Adjustment  in  the  effective  date  of 
changes  in  mental  health  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Sec.  317.  Sense  of  the  House  regarding  the 
separation  of  certain  members 
from  their  newborn  children. 

Part  C— Veterans  Beneflts  and  Programs 

Sec.  331.  Short  title. 

Sec.  332.  Inclusion  of  Persian  Gulf  War  with- 
in definition  of  "period  of  war" 
for  purposes  of  veterans  bene- 
fits. 

Sec.  333.  Pension  eligibility  for  Persian  Gulf 
War  veterans  and  surviving 
spouses  of  Persian  Gulf  War 
veterans. 

Sec.  334.  Health  benefits. 

Sec.  335.  Reports  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs concerning  services  to 
treat  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order. 

Sec.  336.  tiife  insurance  benefits. 

Sec.  337.  Increase  in  the  amount  of  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill  educational  as- 
sistance payments. 

Sec.  338.  Membership  on  Educational  Bene- 
fits Advisory  Committee  for 
Persian  Gulf  War  veterans. 

Sec.  339.  Improved  reemployment  rights  for 
disabled  veterans. 

Sec.  340.  Requaliflcation  of  former  employ- 
ees. 

Sec.  341.  Eligibility  for  housing  benefits. 
Part  D— Federal  Employee  Beneflts 

Sec.  361.  Leave  bank  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees  in   reserves   who   were 
activated  during  Persian  Gulf 
War. 
Part  E— Higher  Eklucatlon  Assistance 

Sec.  371.  Short  title. 

Sec.  372.  Operation  Desert  Storm  waiver  au- 
thority. 

Sec.  373.  Tuition  refunds  or  credits. 

Sec.  374.  EUigibllity  of  student  borrowers. 

Sec.  375.  Termination  of  sections  372  and  373. 

Sec.  376.  Coordination  with  other  law. 

PartF— ] 
Sec.  381. 
Sec.  382. 
Sec.  383 


Sec.  385 
Sec.  386 

Sec.  387 
Sec.  388 

Sec.  391 
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Sec.  393. 


Programs  for  Farmers  and  Ranchers 

Deflnitions. 

Base  protection. 

Waiver  of  minimum  planting  re- 
quirement. 

Conservation  requirements. 

Farm  credit  provisions. 

Program  administration  provi- 
sions. 

Administration. 

Outreach  projects. 

Part  G — Budget  Treatment 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
from  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 

Beneflts  contingent  upon  appro- 
priations from  Defense  Co- 
operation Account. 

Deflnition:  construction  of  sections 
391  and  392. 


TITLE  IV— REPORTS   ON   FOREIGN   CON- 
TRIBUTIONS AND  THE  COSTS  OF  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  STORM 
Sec.  401.  Reports  on  United  States  costs  in 

the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and 

foreign  contributions  to  offset 

such  costs. 
Sec.  402.  Reports  on  foreign  contributions  in 

response   to   the   Persian   Gulf 

crisis. 
Sec.  403.  Form  of  reports. 

TITLE  V— REPORT  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF 

THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFLICT 
Sec.  501.  Department  of  Defense  report  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict. 
TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Child  care  assistance. 
Sec.  602.  Family  education  and  support  serv- 
ices. 
Sec.  603.  Land   conveyance.   Port   A.P.   Hill 
Military  Reservation.  Virginia. 
Sec.  604.  Grassroots  efforts  to  support  our 

troops. 
Sec.  605.  Extension  of  time  for  flllng  for  per- 
sons serving  in  combat  zone. 
Sec.  606.  Sense  of  Congress  concerning  busi- 
nesses seeking  to  participate  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 
Sec.  607.  Sense  of  Congress  regarding  use  of 
United  States  funds  for  rebuild- 
ing Iraq. 
Sec.  608.  Withholding  of  payments  to  indi- 
rect-hire civilian  personnel  of 
nonpaying  pledging  nations. 
Sec.  609.  Relief  from  requirements  for  reduc- 
tions   in    defense    acquisition 
workforce    during    flscal    year 
1991. 
TITLE  Vn— MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL 

AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  701.  Amendments    to    title    10.    United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  702.  Amendments    to   title   37,    United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  703.  Amendments    to    title    32,    United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  704.  Amendments  to  Public  Law  101-510. 
Sec.  705.  Other  technical  amendments. 
TITLE    Vm— AUTHORIZATION    OF    SUP- 
PLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS      FOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL 
SECURITY     PROGRAMS     FOR     FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 
Sec.  801.  Authorization  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  operating  ex- 
penses. 
Sec.  802.  Authorization  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment. 
Sec.  803.  Applicability  of  recurring  general 

provisions. 
Sec.  804.  Relocation   of  Rocky  Flats  Plant 
operations. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINinON& 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Operation  Desert  Storm" 
means  operations  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  conducted  as  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  (including  oper- 
ations Icnown  as  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Operation  Desert  Storm). 

(2)  The  term  "incremental  costs  associated 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm"  means  costs 
referred  to  in  section  2Sl(b)(2XDKii)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Elmergency  Deflcit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901(bX2)(D)(ii)). 

(3)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  conflict"  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and 
ending  thereafter  on  the  date  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 
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(4)  The  term  "congressional  defense  com- 
mittees" has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  3  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510;  104  Stat.  1498). 

SEC.  4.  CONSTRUCTION  WITH  PUBUC  LAW  IM- 

sia. 

Any  authorization  of  appropriations,  or  au- 
thorization of  the  transfer  of  authorizations 
of  appropriations,  made  by  this  Act  Is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  authorization  of  apin^pria- 
tions,  or  the  authority  to  make  transfers, 
provided  in  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510). 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OF  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM 

SBC.  IM.  FUNDS  IN  THE  DEFENSE  COOPERATION 
ACCOUNT. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATION.— 

During  flscal  year  1991.  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense current  and  future  balances  in  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account  established  under 
section  aeoe  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Use  OF  Funds. — Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  available 
only  for— 

(1)  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
flscal  year  1991  appropriation  accounts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  Coast  Guard  for 
incremental  costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm;  and 

(2)  replenishment  of  the  working  capital 
account  created  under  section  102. 

SBC.    IM.   PERSIAN   GULF   CONFLICT  WtHKING 
CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  ACCOUNT.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  working  capital  account  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  known  as  the 
"Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Working  Capital  Ac- 
count". 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.- 

During  flscal  year  1991,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  ap;n*opriated  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict 
Working  Capital  Account  the  sum  of 
S15,000.000.000. 

(c)  USE  OF  Funds.- Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  available 
only  for  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  fiscal  year  1991  api>roiBiation  accounts  of 
the  Department  of  E>efense  or  Coast  Guard 
for  the  incremental  costs  associated  with  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  Such  funds  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose  only  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  not  available  in  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  for  transfer  for  such  In- 
cremental costs. 

(d)  REPLENISHMENT  OF  ACCOUNT.— AmountS 

transferred  from  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict 
Working  Capital  Account  shall  be  replen- 
ished from  funds  available  in  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  available  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. Whenever  the  balance  in  the  working 
capital  account  is  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  that  account  imrsuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  from 
the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  such  funds 
as  become  available  to  the  account  to  re- 
plenish the  working  capital  account  before 
making  any  transfer  of  such  funds  under  sec- 
tions 101  and  102. 

(e)  REVERSION  OF  BAUU.CE  UPON  TERMI- 
NATION OF  ACCOUNT.— Any  balance  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Conflict  Working  Capital  Account 
at  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the  ac- 
count shall  revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 
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SBC.  lOB.  ADDinOKAL  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY. 

The  amount  of  the  transfer  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  1401  of  Public  Law  101-510  is 
hereby  increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
transfers  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  makes 
pursuant  to  law  (other  than  Public  Law  101- 
511)  to  make  adjustments  among  amounts 
provided  in  titles  I  and  n  of  Public  Law  101- 
511  due  to  incremental  costs  associated  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

aSC  10«.  ADMINISTRATION  OP  1KANSFER& 

A  transfer  made  under  the  authority  of 
section  101  or  102  increases  by  the  amount  of 
the  transfer  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
account  to  which  the  transfer  Is  made. 
SEC  IM.  NOnCB  TO  CONGRESS  OF  TRANSFERS. 

(a)  NoncE-AND-WAiT.— A  transfer  may  not 
be  made  under  section  101  or  102  until  the 
seventh  day  after  the  congressional  defense 
conrmiittees  receive  a  report  with  respect  to 
that  transfer  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— a  report  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  following:: 

(1)  A  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  the  amount  or  amounts  proposed 
to  be  transferred  will  be  used  only  for  incre- 
mental costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

(2)  A  statement  of  each  account  to  which 
the  transfer  is  proposed  to  be  made  and  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  such 
account. 

(3)  A  description  of  the  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  for  which  funds  proposed  to  be 
transferred  are  proposed  to  be  used. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  from  the  work- 
ing capital  account  established  under  section 
lOQ.  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  funds 
are  not  available  In  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  for  such  transfer. 

SBC.  KM.  MONTHLY  REPORTS  ON  TRANSFERS. 

Not  later  than  seven  days  after  the  end  of 
each  month  in  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  con- 
gressional defense  committees  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  a 
detailed  report  on  the  cumulative  total 
amount  of  the  transfers  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  titie  through  the  end  of  that 
month. 

TITLE  n— WAIVER  OF  PERSONNEL  CEIL- 
INGS AFFECTED  BY  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM 

SBC  Ml.  AinHORITY  TO  WAIVE  END  STRENGTH 
AND  OtADB  8TRBNGTB  LAWS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Yeah  1991  End  Strength.— The 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  may 
waive  any  end  strength  i»«scribed  in  section 
401(a).  411,  or  412(a)  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-510: 101  Sut.  14S5)  that  applies  to 
any  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Secretary. 

(b)  Grade  Strength  Limitations.- The 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  may  sus- 
pend, for  fiscal  year  1901,  the  operation  of 
any  provision  of  section  517.  523,  524,  525,  or 
536  of  titie  10.  United  Stotes  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  that  military  department. 

SBC.  Ma:  CERTIFICATION. 

The  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
may  exercise  the  authority  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  section  201  only  after  the 
Secretary  submits  to  the  congressional  de- 
fense committees  a  certification  In  writing 
that  the  exercise  of  that  authority  is  nec- 
essary because  of  personnel  actions  associ- 
ated with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

SBC  Ml.  AinWMnZATION  FROM  DEFENSE  CO- 
OFBRATION  ACCOUNT. 

(a)  Authorization.— In  addition  to  author- 
isations under  section  101,  there  is  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  from  the  De- 


fense Coop(  ration  Account  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessai  y  for  increases  in  military  per- 
sonnel cost  i  for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995 
resulting  ft  am  the  exercise  of  the  authorities 
provided  iii  section  201.  Such  increases  in 
costs  are  i:  icremental  costs  associated  with 
Operation  1  tesert  Storm. 

(b)  Use  o  f  Funds.- Funds  appropriated  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Working  Capital 
Account  pi  rsuant  to  section  102(b)  may  be 
used  for  thi  i  purposes  described  in  subsection 
(a)  to  the  e  :tent  provided  in  section  102(c). 

(c)  Repq  ITING.— Funds  obligated  for  the 
purposes  d<  scribed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
included  ii  the  reports  required  by  section 
106. 

SEC.  M4.  COHFORMING  REPEAL. 

Section  tn  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public 
Law  101-51{|  104  SUt.  1637)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  MS.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  Relationship  to  Other  Waiver  Au- 
thorities.--The  authority  provided  in  sec- 
tion 201(a)  is  in  addition  to  the  waiver  au- 
thority pra/ided  in  sections  401(c)  and  411(b) 
of  the  Nat  onal  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  •!  ear  1991  (Public  Law  101-510)  and 
the  waive!  authority  provided  in  section 
115(c)(1)  of  itie  10.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Relai  ionship  TO  Other  Suspension  Au- 
THORmr.— '  lie  authority  provided  in  section 
201(b)  is  U  addition  to  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  sei  tion  527  of  titie  10.  United  States 
Code. 

TITLE  III-BENEFITS  FOR  PERSONS  SERV- 
ING IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES  DURING 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFUCT 

Part  A.(-MiuTARy  Compensation  and 
I  Benefits 

SEC.  Ml.  T^IPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE  RATE 
>F  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  DUTY  SUBJECT 
rO  HOSTILE  FIRE  OR  IMMINENT 
SANGER. 

(a)  Incre  iSED  Rate.— In  lieu  of  the  rate  of 
special  pay  specified  in  section  310(a)  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  the  rate  of  special 
pay  payabl  t  under  that  section  shall  be  $150 
for  each  m  >nth  during  the  period  described 
in  subsecti(  n  (b). 

(b)  Peric  d  of  Applicability.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  a]  iply  during  the  period  beginning 
on  Au^st  ,  1990,  and  ending  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  180  it  ys  after  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflii  t. 

SEC.  MS.  TE  IPORARY  INCREASE  IN  FAMILY  SEP- 
UUnON  ALLOWANCE. 

(a)  iNCRE  iSED  Rate.— In  lieu  of  the  family 
separation  allowance  specified  in  section 
427(b)(1)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  the 
family  sept  iration  allowance  payable  under 
that  sectio  i  shall  be  $75  for  each  month  dur- 
ing the  perl  od  described  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Peric  d  OF  APPUCABILITY.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  a]  iply  during  the  period  beginning 
on  Januan  15,  1991,  and  ending  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Irst  month  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  18(  days  after  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conni<  t. 

SEC.  Sm.  IN  TERMINATION  OF  VARIABLE  HOUS- 
ING ALLOWANCE  FOR  RESERVES. 

(a)  Use  of  Principal  Place  of  Resi- 
dence.—Fo  •  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
entitlemen ,  of  a  Reserve  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  to  a  variable  housing  allowance 
under  secttn  403a  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  the  ^serve  shall  be  considered  to  be 
assigned  t<l  duty  at  the  Reserve's  principal 
place  of  reiiidence,  determined  as  prescribed 
by  the  Seci  etary  of  Defense. 

(b)  Reshive  Described.— a  Reserve  re- 
ferred to  ii  subsection  (a)  is  a  member  of  a 
reserve  cor  iponent  of  the  uniformed  services 
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who  is  serving  ( m  active  duty  under  a  call  or 
order  to  active  duty  in  connection  with  Op- 
eiation  Desert  I  >torm  and  is  assigned  to  duty 
away  from  the  Reserve's  principal  place  of 
residence,  dete  mined  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

SEC.  SM.  MEDICiLL,  DENTAL,  AND  NONPHY- 
fflCLiN  SPECIAL  PAYS  FOR  RE- 
8EICTE,  RECALLED,  OR  RETAINED 
HEAl  .TH  CARE  OFFICERS. 

(a)  Eligible  for  Special  Pay.— a  health 
care  officer  described  in  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  eligible  for  !  pecial  pay  under  section  302. 
302a.  302b.  302«,  or  303  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code  (whichever  applies),  notwith- 
standing any  r>quirement  in  those  sections 
that- 

(1)  the  call  or  order  of  the  officer  to  active 
duty  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year;  or 

(2)  the  officer  execute  a  written  agreement 
to  remain  on  a^  ;tive  duty  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  y(  ar. 

(b)  Health  Care  Officers  Described.— A 
health  care  off  cer  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  an  office!  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 302,  302a,  »2b,  302e,  or  303  of  title  37. 
United  States  C  ode.  and  who— 

(1)  is  a  reserv  s  officer  on  active  duty  under 
a  call  or  order  m  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
less  than  one  year  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  St  )rm: 

(2)  is  involum  arily  retained  on  active  duty 
under  section  6  73c  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  is  reca  lied  to  active  duty  under  sec- 
tion 688  of  that  title,  in  connection  with  Op- 
eration Desert  I  Storm;  or 

(3)  voluntaril  7  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  a  perod  of  less  than  one  year  in 
connection  witl  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(c)  Monthly  Payments.— Payment  of  spe- 
cial pay  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
made  on  a  moi  itlily  basis.  If  the  service  on 
active  duty  of  an  officer  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  is  terminated  before  the  end  of 
the  period  for  vhich  a  payment  is  made  to 
the  officer  und«  r  subsection  (a),  the  officer  is 
entitled  to  sp<cial  pay  under  section  302, 
302a.  302b.  302« .  or  303  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code  (wl  lichever  applies),  only  for  the 
portion  of  tliat  period  that  the  officer  actu- 
ally served  on  1  ictlve  duty.  The  officer  shall 
refund  any  amount  received  in  excess  of  the 
amount  that  corresponds  to  the  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  of  thaofficer. 

(d)  Special  Rule  for  Reserve  Medical 
Officer.— Whili  a  reserve  medical  officer  re- 
ceives a  specialj  pay  under  section  302  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  by  operation  of  sub- 
section (a),  thel  officer  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  special  pay  junder  subsection  (h)  of  that 
section. 

(e)  Period  ot  Appucabiuty.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  during  the  period  beginning 
on  November  51 1990,  and  ending  on  the  first 
day  of  the  firsd  month  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  180  dajfs  after  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

SEC  SM.  WAIVE^  OF  BOARD  CERTIFICATION  RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Certification  Interrupted  by  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.— a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  described  in  subsection  (b) 
who  completes!  the  board  certification  or 
recertlfication  Requirements  specified  in  sec- 
tion 302(a)(5),  302b(a)(5),  302c(c)(3),  or 
302c(d)(4)  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  established  for  the 
member  in  subjection  (c)  shall  be  paid  spe- 
cial pay  underi  section  302(aK5).  302b(a)(5), 
302c(cK3).  or  3(fcc(d)(4)  of  such  title  (which- 
ever applies)  foi-  active  duty  performed  after 
November  5,  19!  0.  and  before  the  date  of  that 
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certification  and  recertiflcation  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  the  mem- 
ber was  unable  to  schedule  or  complete  that 
certification  or  recertiflcation  earlier  be- 
cause of  a  duty  assig^nment  in  connection 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  EuGiBLE  Members  Described.— A 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  a  member  who— 

(1)  is  a  medical  or  dental  officer  or  a 
nonphysician  health  care  provider; 

<2)  has  completed  any  required  residency 
training:  and 

(3)  was,  except  for  the  board  certification 
requirement,  otherwise  eligible  for  special 
pay  under  section  302(a)(5).  302b(a)(S). 
302c(c)(3).  or  302c(d)(4)  of  such  title  during 
the  duty  assignment  in  connection  with  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

(c)  Period  fx)r  Certihcation.- The  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  completion 
of  board  certiflcation  or  recertiflcation  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  the  180-day  period  (extended 
for  such  additional  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  detemiines  to  be  appropriate)  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  member  is  released 
from  the  duty  to  which  the  member  was  as- 
signed in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

SEC.  906.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY 
PAY. 

(a)  Certification  Interrupted  by  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.— a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  described  in  subsection  (b) 
who  obtains  a  certiflcation  of  foreign  lan- 
guag:e  proflciency  before  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod established  for  the  member  in  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  paid  foreign  language 
proficiency  pay  under  section  316  of  title  37, 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  active  duty  per- 
formed after  August  2,  1990,  and  before  the 
date  of  that  certiflcation  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  the  member  was  un- 
able to  schedule  or  complete  that  certifi- 
cation earlier  because  of  a  duty  assignment 
In  connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  Eugible  Members  Described.— a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  a  member  on  active  duty 
who,  except  for  subsection  (a)(2)  of  that  sec- 
tion, was  otherwise  eligible  for  special  pay 
under  that  section  during  the  duty  assign- 
ment in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(c)  Period  for  Certification.— The  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  completion 
of  certification  of  foreign  language  pro- 
ficiency with  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  the  180-day  period  (extended 
for  such  additional  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  to  be  approtx°iate)  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  member  is  released 
from  the  duty  to  which  the  member  was  as- 
signed in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

SBC.  a07.  TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF 
DEATH  GRATUITY. 

In  lieu  of  the  amount  of  the  death  gratuity 
specifled  in  section  1478(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  amount  of  the  death  gratu- 
ity payable  under  that  section  shall  be  S6,000 
for  a  death  resulting  ftom  any  injury  or  ill- 
ness incurred  during  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict or  during  the  180-day  period  beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

SBC.  SM.  DEATH  GRATUnV  FOR  PARTICIPANTS 
WHO  DIED  BEFORE  THE  DATE  OP 
ENACTMENT. 

(a)  Payment  of  Death  Gratuity.— Subject 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  pay  a  death  gratuity  to  each 
SGLI  beneflciary  of  each  deceased  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  died  after  August 


1,  1990,  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  whose  death  was  in  conjunc- 
tion with  or  in  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  or  attributable  to  hostile  action  in 
regions  other  than  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  set  forth  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(b)  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Gratu- 
ity .—The  amount  of  the  death  gratuity  pay- 
able to  an  SGLI  beneflciary  in  the  case  of  a 
deceased  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  paid  or  pay- 
able to  such  beneflciary  under  subchapter  ni 
of  chapter  19  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  such  member. 

(c)  Application  for  Gratuity  Required.— 
A  death  gratuity  shall  be  payable  to  an  SGLI 
beneficiary  under  this  section  upon  receipt 
of  a  written  application  therefor  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  ReguLu^tions.- The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe in  regulations  the  form  of  the  applica- 
tion for  benefits  under  this  section  and  any 
procedures  and  requirements  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(e)  Definitions.- In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "SGLI  beneflciary",  with  re- 
spect to  a  decesised  member  of  the  uniformed 
services,  means  a  person  to  whom  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  is  paid  or  pay- 
able under  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  such  member. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
101(25)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

SEC  SW.  TREATMENT  OF  ACCRUED  LEAVE  OF 
MEMBERS  WHO  DIE  WHILE  (m  AC- 
TIVE DUTY. 

(a)  Survivors  Eligible  for  payment  for 
ALL  Accrued  leave  of  Member.— In  the 
case  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  dies  as  a  result  of  an  injury  or  illness  in- 
curred while  serving  on  active  duty  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  the  limitation  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(3)  of 
section  501  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
and  in  subsection  (O  of  that  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  a  payment  made  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  that  section  for  leave 
accrued  during  fiscal  year  1990  or  1991. 

(b)  Technical  amendment.— Section 
1115(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510; 
104  Stat.  1636)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  501(b)(3)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  does  not  apply"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  501  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  and  in  sub- 
section (O  of  that  section  does  not  apply". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  as  of 
November  5,  1990. 

SEC.  SIO.  REMOVAL  OF  LntTTATION  ON  THE  AC- 
CRUAL OP  SAVINGS  OF  MEMBERS  IN 
A  MISSING  STATUa 

(a)  ADomoN  OF  Persian  Gulf  Confuct.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  1035  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "or  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"the  date  designated  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "May  7,  1975,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  begins  on  January  16, 
1991,  and  ends  on  the  date  thereafter  pre- 
scribed by  Presidential  proclamation  or  by 
law.". 


(b)  Missing  Status  Defined.— Such  section 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(0  In  this  section,  the  term  'missing  sta- 
tus" has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 551(2)  of  title  37.  ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Such  sec- 
tion is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  ",  as 
deflned  in  section  551(2)  of  title  37,";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "(as 
defined  in  section  551(2)  of  title  37)". 

SEC.  SIOA.  BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUARTERS 
FOR  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS  WITHOUT  DE- 
PENDENTS, 

(a)  In  General.— a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  uniformed  services  without 
dependents  who  is  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  shall  be  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  under  section  403  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  if,  because  of  the  call  or 
order,  the  member  is  unable  to  continue  to 
occupy  a  residence — 

(1)  which  is  maintained  as  the  primary  res- 
idence of  the  member  at  the  time  of  the  call 
or  order;  and 

(2)  which  is  owned  by  the  member  or  for 
which  the  member  is  responsible  for  rental 
pajrments. 

(b)  Period  of  Appucabiltty.- Subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  during  the  period  beginning 
on  August  2.  1990,  and  ending  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  180  days  after  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

Part  B— Military  Personnel  Pouctes  and 

Programs 
sec.  311.  grade  of  recalled  retired  mem- 
BERS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  retired  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
section  688  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm 
who  had  previously  served  on  active  duty 
satisfactorily,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned, 
in  a  grade  higher  than  that  member's  retired 
grade  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
that  section  in  the  highest  grade  in  which 
the  member  had  so  served  satisfactorily. 

(b)  Grade  Upon  Release  From  active 
Duty.— (1)  For  the  purposes  of  section  688(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  ordered  to  active  duty  in 
a  grade  that  is  higher  than  the  member's  re- 
tired grade  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  promoted  to  such 
higher  grade  while  on  such  active  duty. 

(2)  A  retired  member  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  who,  upon  being  released  from  the 
tour  of  active  duty  covered  by  that  sub- 
section, has  served  on  active  duty  satisfac- 
torily, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, for  not  less  than  a  total  of  36  months 
in  a  grade  higher  than  the  member's  retired 
grade,  is  entitled,  upon  that  release  from  ac- 
tive duty,  to  placement  on  the  retired  list  in 
that  grade. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— This  secUon  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  retired  members  or- 
dered to  active  duty  on  or  after  August  2, 
1990. 

SBC  SIS.  TEMPORARY  CHAMPUS  PROVISIONS 
REGARDING  DEDUCIIBLBS  AND 
COPAYMENT  RE()UIRI1IENT& 

(a)  Delay  in  the  Increase  of  annual 
Deductibles  under  CHAMPUS.— The  annual 
deductibles  specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1079  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  (as  in 
effect  on  November  4,  1990).  shall  apply  until 
October  1.  1991,  in  the  case  of  health  care 
provided  under  that  section  to  the  depend- 
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ents  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  serves  or  served  on  active  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  theater  of  operations  In  connec- 
tion with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Copayment  Require- 
ments.—(l)  Any  civilian  health  care  provider 
furnishing  health  care  pursuant  to  a  plan 
contracted  for  under  the  authority  of  section 
1079  or  1086  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
may  waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  require- 
ment for  payment  under  subsection  (b)  of 
that  section  by  a  patient  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  for  health  care  furnished  the  pa- 
tient by  such  health  care  provider  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(2)  A  patient  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is 
a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  serves  on  active  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  theater  of  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(3)  If  a  health  care  provider  waives  a  pay- 
ment for  health  care  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
health  care  provider  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  the  amount  charged 
the  Federal  Government  for  such  health  care 
was  not  increased  above  the  amount  that  the 
health  care  provider  would  have  charged  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  health  care  had 
the  payment  not  been  waived.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  require  a  health  care  pro- 
vider to  provide  information  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  show  the  compliance  of  the  health 
care  provider  with  this  paragraph. 

sec.  SIS.  TRANSITIONAL  HEALTH  CARE. 

(a)  Health  Care  Provided.— A  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  described  In  subsection 
(b),  and  the  dependents  of  the  member,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  health  care  described 
in  subsection  (c)  upon  the  release  of  the 
member  from  active  duty  in  connection  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm  until  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  release  of 
the  member  from  active  duty;  or 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  member  and  the 
dependents  of  the  member  are  covered  by  a 
health  plan  sponsored  by  an  employer. 

(b)  Eligible  Member  Described.— a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  is  a  member  who— 

(1)  is  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  is  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  under  chapter  39  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm; 

<2)  is  involuntarily  retained  on  active  duty 
under  section  673c  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm:  or 

(3)  voluntarily  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

<c)  Health  Care  Described.— The  health 
care  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is— 

(1)  medical  and  dental  care  under  section 
1076  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  dependent  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  that  section;  and 

(2)  health  benefits  contracted  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1079(a)  of  that  title  and 
subject  to  the  same  rates  and  conditions  as 
apply  to  persons  covered  under  that  section. 

(d)  Dependent  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "dependent"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  1072(2)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code. 

SBC.  S14.  BCTKNSION     OP     CERTAIN      PERSIAN 

Guur  coNrucT  provisions. 

Title  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
IsaUon  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510;  104  Stat.  1634  et  seq.)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  following  sections  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "OperaUon  Desert  Shield"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


"the  P(  rsian  Gulf  conflict":  sections 
1111(b)(1),  1114.  and  1115. 

(2)  Sect  on  1111  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
during  fl^l  year  1991"  in  subsection  (b)(1); 

(B)  by  ttiserting  "or  for  fiscal  year  1992"  in 
subsectio  1  (bX2)  after  "fiscal  year  1991";  and 

(C)  by  a  a-lklng  out  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Sect  Ions  1114(a)  and  1115(a)  are  amended 
by  strlkiig  out  "during  fiscal  year  1990  or 
1991". 

SEC.  SIS.  rruDY  op  department  of  defense 

POLICIES  relating  TO  DEPLOY- 
MENT OF  MILITARY  SERVICE- 
MEMBERS  WITH  DEPENDENTS  OR 
8ERVICEMEMBER8  FROM  FAMILIES 
WITH  MORE  THAN  ONE 

8ERVICEMEMBER. 

(a)  Stu  )Y.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
carry  out  a  study  of  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  relating — 

(1)  to  a  ctivation  of  units  and  members  of 
reserve  c  smponents  for  active  duty  (other 
than  for  t  raining);  and 

(2)  to  d  sployments  overseas  of  members  of 
the  Arm*  d  Forces  (whether  from  active  or 
reserve  ci  mponents). 

as  those  policies  affect  the  family  respon- 
sibilities and  interests  of  members  of  the 
Armed  P  )rces  who  have  minor  children  or 
who  are  'rom  families  with  more  than  one 
member  1  a  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  M/TTERS  To  Be  Considered.— The 
study  un<  er  subsection  (a)  shall  examine  the 
family  p<  llcies  of  the  military  departments 
for  consis  tency  among  the  Armed  Forces  and 
shall  coisider  whether  these  policies  ade- 
quately a  ddress  the  needs  of  reserve  compo- 
nent penonnel.  The  study  shall  also  assess 
the  respo  isiveness  of  current  policies  to  the 
needs  of  I  he  all-volunteer  Force  as  it  is  pres- 
ently coi  stituted.  as  reflected  by  its  demo- 
graphic p  -oflle. 

(c)  Rep  )rt.— Not  later  than  March  31,  1992, 
the  Secre  tary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committ(  les  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  rejwrt  con- 
taining tie  results  of  the  study  under  sub- 
section (I ).  The  report  shall  Include  an  anal- 
ysis of  t  le  effect  of  deployments  made  as 
part  of  n  illltary  operations  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  on  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  referred  to  in  that  subsection,  includ- 
ing the  fallowing  (which  shall  be  shown  sepa- 
rately by  service  and  for  active-component 
and  reserve-component  personnel): 

(1)  Thej  number  of  single  parent  military 
personnel  who  were  deployed  and  the  number 
of  childrsi  of  those  parents. 

(2)  The' number  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  njarrled  to  another  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  were  both  deployed  and 
the  nurnvr  of  children  of  those  members. 

(3)  Thej  number  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  deployed  (or  given  orders  to  deploy) 
who  requested  exceptions  to  existing  policies 
respecting  family  members,  categorized  by 
the  reasons  given  for  the  requests  and  the 
dispositi<ins  of  the  requests. 

(4)  A  description  of  any  differences  In  any 
of  the  military  departments  In  policies  appli- 
cable to  fictive  component  members  and  re- 
serve coi^ponent  members  and  any  problems 
that  aroat  from  those  differences. 

(5)  A  statement  of  the  incidence  of  use  of 
military  tamily  assistance  programs  by  per- 
sons othsr  than  parents  who  provided  care 
for  depeqdent  children  while  parents  in  the 
Armed  Forces  were  deployed. 

(6)  A  discussion  of  the  effectiveness  of  mili- 
tary family  assistance  programs  during  the 
Persian  (Julf  conflict. 

(7)  A  discussion  of  the  applicability  of  ex- 
isting policies  with  respect  to  members  of 
the    Arn)ed    Forces    who    have    dependents 
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other  than  mi  nor  children.  Including  depend- 
ent parents  ^d  dependent  disabled  adult 
children. 

(8)  A  disciission  of  proposed  and  actual 
changes  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
family  assistance  programs  and  assignment 
policies.  I 

SEC.  Sia.  ADJIJSTMENT  IN  THE  EFFECTIVE  DATE 
OF  CHANGES  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH 
BBhlEFITS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  OPER- 
AT  ION  DESERT  STORM. 

(a)  In  Gen^l.— (1)  Section  703(d)  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1991'  (Public  Law  101-510;  104  Stat. 
1582)  is  amenjled  by  striking  out  "February 
15,  1991"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1991".    I 

(2)  Section  18044  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law 
101-511;  104  Stat.  1884)  is  amended  (A)  in  the 
matter  preceding  the  first  proviso,  by  strik- 
ing out  "thik  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  Uct  appropriating  funds  to  the 
Department  if  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1992 
and",  and  (B)(ln  the  fifth  proviso,  by  striking 
out  "Februarjr  15,  1991"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "OctAer  1, 1991". 

(b)  TRANsmoN  Provision.— Effective  as  of 
February  15,  1991,  subsections  (aX6)  and  (1)  of 
section  1079  i)f  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  those  subsections  were  in  effect  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1991;  are  revived. 

(c)  Funds.— lOf  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  391,  $36,000,000  shall 
be  available  fcr  increased  costs  by  reason  of 
the  amendmehts  made  by  this  section. 

SEC.  S17.  SEN«  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
A'BVES  REGARDING  THE  SEPARA- 
TI9N  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  FROM 
THEIR  NEWBORN  CHILDREN. 

It  is  the  seyse  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  thie  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
strive  to  develop  and  implement  a  uniform 
policy  with  ilespect  to  the  deployment  of  a 
member  of  tjhe  Armed  Forces  who  is  the 
child  under  the  age  of  six 
a  policy  should  provide  that, 
um  extent  possible,  a  member 
Forces  who  Is  the  mother  of  a 
e  age  of  six  months  shall  not 


in  the  case  of  a  member  of  a 
ment;  or 

(if  such  activation  i-equires 
the  member  from  her  child)  or 
le  case  of  a  member  of  a  reserve 
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SEC.  SSS.  IN( 


Section 
is  amended— 

(Din. 
slan  Gulf  Wi 
and 

(2)  by  add! 
paragraph: 

"(33)  The 
the  period 


title  38.  United  States  Code, 


•ph  (11),  by  Inserting  "the  Per- 
"  after  "the  Vietnam  era,"; 

at  the  end  the  following  new 


(rm  'Persian  Gulf  War'  means 
_  nning  on  August  2,  1990,  and 
ending  on  th*  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 
Presidential  ^oclamatlon  or  by  law.". 

SBC  SSS.  PEN^N  EUGIBILITY  FOR  PERSIAN 
GULF  WAR  VETERANS  AND  SURVIV- 
INC  SPOUSES  OF  PERSIAN  GULF 
WAR  VETERANS. 

(a)  Section  501  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  ametded  by  inserting  "the  Persian 
Gulf  War."  lij  paragraph  (4)  after  "the  Viet- 
nam era.". 
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(b)  Section  Ml(fXl)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking;  out  "or"  before  (D);  and 

(2)  by  insertingr  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  ".  or  (E)  January  1.  2001,  In  the  case  of 
a  surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— (l)  The 
heading  above  section  541  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"OTHER  PERIODS  OF  WAR" 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  15  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  between  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  537  and  541  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Other  Periods  of  War" 

SBC  SS4.  HEALTH  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Period  of  Service  for  Dental  Bene- 
fits—Section  612(b)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or,  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  90  days"  after 
"180  days"  in  paragraphs  (l)(BKil)  and  (2). 

(b)  Presumption  relating  to  Psychosis.— 
Section  602  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Vietnam  era" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vietnam 
era,  or  the  Persian  Gulf  War"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "Korean  con- 
flict," the  second  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  before  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War,  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,"  after  "Viet- 
nam era  veteran,". 

(c)  Coverage  of  Certain  Prescription 
Drug  Benefits.- Section  612(h)  of  such  title 
is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "the  Mexican  border  period"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "Vietnam  era"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  period  of  war". 

(d)  Readjustment  Counseling.— Section 
612A(a)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  coun- 
seling as  described  in  paragraph  (1),  upon  re- 
quest, to  any  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  after  May  7.  1975,  in  an  area  at  a  time 
during  which  hostilities  occurred  in  such 
area. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'hostilities' 
means  an  armed  conflict  in  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  subjected  to  danger 
comparable  to  the  danger  to  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected  in 
combat  with  enemy  armed  forces  during  a 
period  of  war,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.". 

SEC  S35.  REPORTS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
AND  SECRETARY  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS CONCERNING  SERVICES  TO 
TREAT  POeT-TRAUMATIC  STRESS 
DISOROKR. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
each  submit  to  Congress  two  reports  con- 
taining, with  respect  to  their  respective  De- 
partments, the  following: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for  rehabili- 
tative services  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  the  Operation  Desert 
Storm  who  experience  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  available  programs 
and  resources  to  meet  those  needs. 

(3)  The  specific  plans  of  that  Secretary  for 
treatment  of  members  experiencing  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder,  pai^cularly  with 


respect  to  any  specific  needs  of  members  of 
reserve  components. 

(4)  An  assessment  of  needs  for  additional 
resources  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
such  plans. 

(5)  A  description  of  plans  to  coordinate 
treatment  services  for  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  with  the  other  Department. 

(b)  Times  for  Submission  of  Reports.— 
The  first  report  by  each  of  the  Secretaries 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  the  second  report  by  each  of  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  be  submitted  a  year  later. 

SBC  196.  LIFE  INSURANCE  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance.— 
Section  767  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c),  by  striking 
out  "S50,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "S100,000";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1986"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"May  1, 1991  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "5100,000  ". 

(b)  VETERANS'  Group  Life  Insurance.— 
Section  '7T7(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$50,000  "  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  deaths  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  SS7.  INCREASE  IN  THE  AMOimT  OF  MONT- 
GOMERY GI  BILL  EDUCA-nONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE PAYMENT& 

(a)  Amount  of  Benefit  Payments  Under 
Chapter  30.— Section  1415  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "and 
(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  (c).  (d). 
(e),  and  (f)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "In" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e).  and  (0.  in"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(0(1)  During  the  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991,  and  ending  on  September  30, 
1993,  the  monthly  rates  payable  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  or  (bXl)  of  this  section  shall  be 
$350  and  $275,  respectively. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1983,  the  Secretary  may 
continue  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  payable 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  monthly  rates  payable  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  may  provide 
a  percentage  increase  in  such  rates  equal  to 
the  percentage  by  which  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (all  items.  United  States  city  average, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
for  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30,  1993, 
exceeds  such  Consumer  F>rice  Index  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  June  30, 1992. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1.  1994,  the  Sec- 
retary may  continue  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  the 
rates  payable  under  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (b)(1) 
of  this  section,  the  monthly  rates  payable 
under  this  subsection  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  and  may  provide,  for  any  such  fiscal 
year,  a  percentage  increase  in  such  rates 
equal  to  the  percentage  by  which — 

"(A)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items. 
United  States  city  average)  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  the  June  30  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  in- 
crease is  made,  exceeds 
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"(B)  such  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  U- 
month  period  preceding  the  12-monUi  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  AMOUNT  of  Benefit  Payments  Under 
Selected  Reserve  Program.— (l)  Section 
2131(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(b)  Except  as  iHx>vided 
in"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(bKl)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  and"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3). 
and  (4),  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C),  and 
(D),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  During  the  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991,  and  ending  on  September  30. 
1993.  the  monthly  rates  payable  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  $170.  $128.  and  $85.  respectively. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1993,  the  Secretary  may 
continue  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  payable 
under  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  monthly  rates  payable  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  may 
provide  a  percentage  increase  in  such  rates 
equal  to  the  percentage  by  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items.  United 
States  city  average,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics)  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  June  30.  1993,  exceeds  such  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
June  30.  1992. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1994,  the  Sec- 
retary may  continue  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  the 
rates  payable  under  subparagraphs  (A),  (B). 
and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  monthly  rates 
payable  under  this  paragraph  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  and  may  provide,  for  any 
such  fiscal  year,  a  percentage  increase  in 
such  rates  equal  to  the  percentage  by 
which- 

"(i)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items. 
United  States  city  average)  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  the  June  30  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  in- 
crease is  made,  exceeds 

'"(11)  such  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12- 
month  period  preceding  the  12-month  period 
described  in  clause  (1).". 

(2)  Section  2131(f)(2)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$140"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  rate  payable  under  subsection 
(b)(lKA)  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned". 

(3)  Section  2131(gK3)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$140"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  rate  payable  under  subeection 
(b)(1)(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned". 

SBC  na.  MEMBERSHIP  ON  EDUCATKMVAL  BENE- 
FITS ADVISORY  COMMITRB  FOR 
PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  VETERAN. 

Section  1792(a)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
post-Vietnam  era"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  post-Viet- 
nam era,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  War". 

SEC  »•.  IMPROVED  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
FOR  DI8ABLXD  VETSRANa 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  43  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"19027.   Qualification   for  empkqrMent  poo- 

tiOB 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a 
person  shall  be  considered  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  an  employment  position  if 
such  person,  with  or  without  reasonable  ac- 
commodation, can  perform  the  essential 
functions  of  the  position. 
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"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  employer  shall  be  required  to 
make  reasonable  accommodations  to  the 
known  physical  or  mental  limitations  of  an 
otherwise  qualified  individuai  with  a  disabil- 
ity, unless  the  employer  can  demonstrate 
that  the  accommodation  would  impose  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  such  employer. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'employer'  means — 

"(A)  until  July  26,  1994,  a  person  engaged  In 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  who  has  25 
or  more  employees  for  each  working  day  in 
each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  the  cur- 
rent or  preceding  year,  and  any  agent  of  such 
person;  and 

"(B)  on  and  after  July  26,  1994,  a  person  en- 
gaged in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
who  lias  15  or  more  employees  for  each  work- 
ing day  in  each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weeks 
in  the  current  or  preceding  calendar  year, 
and  any  agent  of  such  person; 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  the  <]iOvernment  of  the  United  States,  an 
Indian  tribe,  or  a  bona  fide  private  member- 
ship club  (other  than  a  labor  organization) 
that  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
SOKc)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986; 
and 

"(2)  the  terms  'reasonable  accommodation' 
and  'undue  hardsliip'  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10). 
respectively,  of  section  101  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C. 
12111(9)  and  (10)). 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  limit  in  any  way  any  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990.  ". 

(b)  Technical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following: 

"2027.    Qualincation    for    employment    posi- 
tion." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  August 
1,1990. 

nc  sml  RmuAuncATiON  or  formkr  em- 
punma 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2021(a)  of  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A),  by  inserting  "or  able  to 
become  requalified  with  reasonable  efforts 
by  the  employer"  after  "perform  the  duties 
of  such  position"  each  place  it  appears:  and 

(2)  in  clause  (B).  by  Inserting  "or  able  to 
become  requalified  with  reasonable  efforts 
by  the  employer"  after  "perform  the  duties 
of  such  position"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
August  1. 1980. 

SBC  Ml.  KUCmOITT  FOR  HOUSING  BENETITS. 

SecUon  1802(aX2)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  90  days  or  more  at  any  time  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  other  than  a  veteran 
ineligible  for  benefits  under  this  title  by  rea- 
son of  section  3103A(b)  of  this  title.". 

Part  d— Federal  Employee  Benefits 
8bc.  ml.  lbavb  bank  por  pedcral  civilian 
mpunma   in    reserves    who 

WEBB  ACnVATBD  DURING  PERSIAN 
CULT  WAR 

(a)  Civil  Service  Employees.- The  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  shall  establish  a 
leave  bank  program  under  which— 

(1)  an  employee  in  any  executive  agency 
noay  (during  a  period  specifled  by  the  omce 


of  Persoi.nel  Management)  donate  any  un- 
used ann  lal  leave  from  the  employee's  an- 
nual leaie  account  to  a  leave  bank  estab- 
lished bjl  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment;      I 

(2)  the  ^tal  annual  leave  that  has  been  do- 
nated under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  divided 
equally  atnong  the  annual  leave  accounts  of 
all  employees  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Armed  F(  irces  serving  on  active  duty  during 
the  Pers  an  Gulf  conflict  pursuant  to  an 
order  issi  ed  under  section  672(a).  672(g).  673, 
673b,  674,  575,  or  688  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  who  return  to  civilian  employment 
with  theif  agencies;  and 

(3)  sucU  Persian  Gulf  conflict  participants 
who  hav«  returned  to  civilian  employment 
may  use  feuch  annual  leave,  after  it  is  cred- 
ited to  ttieir  leave  accounts,  in  the  same 


manner 
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^Nr^0N8.— For    purposes    of    sub- 
l).  the  term  "employee"  means  an 
{as  defined  in  section  6361(1)  of  title 
States  Code. 

>UNE  for  Regulations.— Within  30 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
;ribe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
Ltion  of  subsection  (a). 
'artment  of  Veterans  affairs 
iRE  Professionals.— The  Sec- 
Veterans  Affairs  shall  establish  a 
program  jsimilar  to  that  established  under 
section  3$2  for  the  benefit  of  health-care  pro- 
fessional4  covered  under  section  4108(e)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Such  program 
shall  be  as  similar  and  practicable  to  the 
program  i  istablished  under  subsection  (a). 
Part  1 1— Higher  Educa-hon  Assistance 

SEC.  371.  S  lORT  TITLE. 

This  pirt  may  be  cited  as  the  "Persian 
Gulf  Conllct  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Act". 

SBC.  S7S.    operation   DESERT  STORM   WAIVER 
AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Pur  >08E.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  ei  sure  that— 

(1)  the  men  and  women  serving  on  active 
duty  in  ;onnection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  wl  ;o  are  borrowers  of  Stafford  Loans 
or  Perkii  s  Loans  are  not  placed  in  a  worse 
position  ifinancially  in  relation  to  those 
loans  because  of  such  service; 

(2)  the  administrative  requirements  placed 
on  all  borrowers  of  student  loans  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Aet  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.) 
(hereaftei  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  who  are  engaged  in  such  military 
service  aie  minimized  to  the  extent  possible 
without  ^pairing  the  integrity  of  the  stu- 
dent loaoi  programs,  in  order  to  ease  the  bur- 
den on  s^ch  borrowers,  and  to  avoid  inad- 
vertent, technical  defaults;  and 

(3)  the  jjuture  eligibility  of  such  an  individ- 
ual for  Bell  Grants  is  not  reduced  by  the 
amount  df  such  assistance  awarded  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ii^truction  that  such  individual  was 
unable  toj  complete,  or  for  which  the  individ- 
ual did  n*t  receive  academic  credit,  because 
the  individual  was  called  up  for  such  service. 

(b)  Waiver  Requirement.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  bther  provision  of  law,  unless  en- 
acted wltii  specific  reference  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Education  sluill  waive  or 
modify  afay  statutory  or  regulatory  provi- 
sion applicable  to  the  student  financial  aid 
programs  under  title  FV  of  the  Act  that  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  Itated  in  subsection  (a),  Including— 

(1)    thfl    length    of.    and    eligibility    re- 
qulremen|»    for.    the    military    deferments 
under    sections    427(a)(2)(C)(ii), 


authorize  1 
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428(b)(l)(M)(il  I.  and  464(c)(2)(A)(il)  of  the  Act, 
in  order  to  en  able  the  borrower  of  a  Stafford 
Loan  or  a  Pei  'kins  Loan  who  is  or  was  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  to  obtain  a  military 
deferment,  uqder  which  interest  shall  accrue 
and  shall,  if  otherwise  payable  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ed>ication.  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Edutatlon.  for  the  duration  of  such 
service;  | 

(2)  administrative  requirements  placed  on 
all  borrower^  of  student  loans  made  in  ac- 
cordance witll  title  IV  of  the  Act  who  are  or 
were  engaged  jln  such  military  service; 

(3)  the  nuniber  of  years  for  which  Individ- 
uals who  are  engaged  in  such  military  serv- 
ice may  be  Eligible  for  Pell  Grants  under 
subpart  1  of  pirt  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act; 

(4)  the  point  at  which  the  borrower  of  a 
Stafford  Loan  who  is  or  was  engaged  in  such 
military  service  is  required  to  resume  repay- 
ment of  prinqipal  and  interest  on  such  loan 
after  the  borrower  completes  a  period  of 
deferment  uijder  section  427(a)(2)(C)(ii)  or 
428(b)(l)(M)(Ui  °^  ***  ^'''■■ 

(5)  the  point  at  which  the  borrower  of  a 
Stafford  Loan  who  is  or  was  engaged  in  such 
military  service  is  required  to  resume  repay- 
ment of  prinaipal  and  Interest  on  such  loan 
after  the  borrower  completes  a  single  period 
of  deferment  [under  section  427(a)(2)(C)(i)  or 
428(b)(l)(M)(i)iof  the  Act  subsequent  to  such 
service;  and    ! 

(6)  the  modification  of  the  terms  "annual 
adjusted  family  Income"  and  "available  in- 
come", as  usid  in  the  determination  of  need 
for  student  financial  assistance  under  title 
IV  of  the  Actkor  such  individual  (and  the  de- 
termination qf  such  need  for  the  individual's 
spouse  and  flependents.  if  applicable),  to 
mean  the  sunis  received  in  the  first  calendar 
year  of  the  award  year  for  which  such  deter- 
mination is  made,  in  order  to  reflect  more 
accurately  thp  financial  condition  of  such  in- 
dividual and  4uch  individual's  family. 

(c)  NOTICE] OF  Waiver.— Notwithstanding 
section  431  of  the  (General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232)  and  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
shall,  by  notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  pub- 
lish the  waivers  or  modifications  of  statu- 
tory and  regvuatory  provisions  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  jsuch  notice  shall  include  the 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  applied  in  lieu  of 
such  statutory  and  regiilatory  provisions. 
The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  exercise  the 
waiver  or  molilfication  authority  under  this 
section  on  a  cfise-by-case  basis. 

(d)  DEFiNr^ONS.— For  purposes  of  this 
part—  1 

(1)  individubls  serving  on  active  duty  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm  In- 
clude— I 

(A)  any  Reserve  of  the  Armed  Forces  called 
to  active  dutty  under  section  672(a).  672(g), 
673.  673b,  674,  lor  688  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  serjrtce  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  regardless  of  the  loca- 
tion at  which  such  active  duty  service  is  per- 
formed; and 

(B)  for  purposes  of  waivers  of  administra- 
tive requlreijients  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
only,  any  oth^r  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  active  dut^  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Stomi.  who  has  been  assigned  to  a 
duty  station  $t  a  location  other  than  the  lo- 
cation at  whiih  such  member  is  normally  as- 
signed; and 

(2)  the  termi  "active  duty"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  tehn  in  section  101(22)  of  title  10, 
United  State*  Code,  except  that  such  term 
does  not  include  active  duty  for  training  or 
attendance  at:  a  service  school. 
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nC  m.  TUITION  REFTJND8  OR  CREDITS. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  all  Institutions  offering 
postsecondary  education  should  provide  a 
full  refund  to  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  in  connection  with  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  for  that  portion  of  a 
period  of  instruction  such  individual  was  un- 
able to  complete,  or  for  which  such  individ- 
ual did  not  receive  academic  credit,  because 
such  Individual  was  called  up  for  such  serv- 
ice. For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  full  re- 
fund Includes  a  refund  of  required  tuition 
and  fees,  or  a  credit  in  a  comparable  amount 
against  future  tuition  and  fees. 

(b)  Encouragement  and  Report.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  shall  encourage  institu- 
tions to  provide  such  refunds  or  credits,  and 
shall  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  on  the  actions  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  as  well  as  informa- 
tion the  Secretary  receives  regarding  any  in- 
stitutions that  are  not  providing  such  re- 
funds or  credits. 

8BC.  J74.  ELIGIBILITY  OF  8Tin>ENT  BORROWERS. 

Section  731  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  294d)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(C>— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(vl);  and 

(B)  by  striking  "and  any  such  period"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "clause  (B)  above;" 
in  clause  (vll)  and  inserting  the  following: 
"and  (vili)  in  addition  to  all  other 
deferments  for  which  the  borrower  Is  eligible 
under  clauses  (1)  through  (vii)  during  which 
the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  and  any  period  described  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (vili)  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  the  25-year  period  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B);";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'active  duty'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  101(18)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  include  active  duty  for  train- 
ing. 

"(2)  The  term  'Persian  Gulf  conflict'  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990.  and 
ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law.". 

SEC.  875.  TERMINATION  OF  SECTIONS  «72  AND 
ITS. 

The  provisions  of  sections  372  and  373  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  September  30.  1997. 
SEC.  S7S.  COORDINA-nON  WITH  OTHER  LAW. 

If  the  Higher  Education  Technical  Amend- 
ments of  1991  Is  enacted,  the  provisions  of 
sections  4,  5.  and  6  of  that  Act  shall  super- 
sede sections  372,  373,  and  375. 

Part  F— Programs  for  Farmers  and 
Ranchers 
sec.  s81.  definitions. 
As  used  in  this  part: 

(1)  ACTIVATED  RESERVIST.— The  term  "acti- 
vated reservist"  means  a  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
served  or  is  serving  on  active  duty  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  pursuant  to  an 
order  Issued  under  section  672(a).  672(d), 
672(g).  673,  673b,  674,  675,  or  678  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Farmer  program  loan.— The  term 
"farmer  program  loan"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  343(a)(10)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1991(a)(10)). 

(3)  Reserve  component  of  the  armed 
FORCES.— The  term  "reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces"  means  a  reserve  compo- 
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nent  named  In  section  261(a)  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(5)  Other  terms.— 

(A)  Agricultural  act  of  1949.— The  terms 
"crop  acreage  base",  "producer",  "jHtjgram 
crop",  and  any  other  terms  used  in  this  title 
have  the  same  meanings  specifically  given 
such  terms  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.). 

(B)  Title  10.— The  term  "active  duty"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

SEC  sat.  BASE  PROTECTION. 

The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  who  is  an  activated  reservist 
during  a  crop  year,  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  producer's  crop  acreage  base  for 
any  program  crop  on  the  farm  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  producer. 

SEC  S8S.  WAIVER  OF  MINIMUM  PLANTING  RE- 
QUIREMENT. 

The  producers  on  a  farm  shall  be  eligible 
for  payments  for  a  crop  of  rice  or  upland  cot- 
ton under  sections  101B(c)(l)(D)(i)  and 
103B(cKlHDKl)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441-2(c)(l)(D)(i)  and  1444- 
2(c)(l)(D>(i),  without  regard  to  the  minimum 
planting  requirement  established  in  sections 
101B(cKl)(D)(ii)  and  103B(c)(lXDKll)  of  such 
Act,  If— 

(1)  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the 
farm  Is  an  activated  reservist  during  any 
portion  of  the  crop  year;  and 

(2)  the  producers  on  the  farm  satisfy  all 
other  requirements  determined  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  payments. 

SBC  S84.  CONSERVA'nON  RE<)UIBEMENTS. 

(a)  Temporary  Waiver  Authority.— The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  a  temiwrary  waiv- 
er or  modification  of  the  application  of  sub- 
Utles  A  through  E  of  Utle  XII  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.) 
with  respect  to  producers  on  a  farm  who  are 
activated  reservists  if— 

(1)  the  temporary  waiver  or  modification  Is 
only  for  the  period  during  which  the  pro- 
ducer is  an  activated  reservist; 

(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  tem- 
porary waiver  or  modification  is  necessary 
to  prevent  undue  hardship  caused  as  a  result 
of  the  producer's  service  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  or  to  provide 
equitable  treatment  for  the  activated  reserv- 
ist; and 

(3)  the  temporary  waiver  or  modification 
will  not  significantly  detract  from  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  subtitles  A  through  E 
of  title  XII  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  March  31,  1992,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  the  temporary  waivers  and 
modifications  granted  under  subsection  (a). 
Such  report  shall  Include— 

(Da  summary  of  the  types  of  waivers  and 
modifications  granted  under  subsection  (a); 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  niunber  and  the  geo- 
graphical breakdown  of  the  waivers  and 
modifications  granted  under  subsection  (a); 
and 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the  waiv- 
ers and  modifications  granted  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  the  ability  of  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  subtitles  A  through  E  of 
Otle  Xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
such  subtitles. 


SBC  SM.  FARM  CREDIT  PilOVI8ION& 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  iHX)vlde  relief  to  any 
borrower  of  a  farmer  program  loan  if  the  bor- 
rower Is  an  activated  reservist. 

(b)  Borrower  Relief.— The  Secretary  shall 
modify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  farmer 
program  loans  (Including  loans  in  which  any 
partlcirant  In  the  loan  is  an  activated  re- 
servist) made  or  insured  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  or 
purchased  under  section  309B  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1926b),  to  the  extent  necessary,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  distress  related  to  the  activation 
of  such  reservist  and  to  assist  keeping  the 
farm  or  ranch  of  an  activated  reservist  bor- 
rower in  operation  for  such  period  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  equi- 
table. 

(c)  Loan  Modifica-hons.- The  Secretary 
may  modify  farmer  program  loans,  including 
delinquent  loans,  by  deferring  scheduled  pay- 
ments, reducing  Interest  rates  or  accumu- 
lated interest  charges,  reamortizing  or  con- 
solidating loans,  reducing  the  amount  of 
scheduled  payments,  releasing  additional  in- 
come, reducing  collateral  requirements,  or 
taking  any  other  restructuring  actions  de- 
termined appropriate  by  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sist in  maintaining  the  farm  or  ranch  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  fair  and  equitable. 

(d)  NOTICE.— The  Secretary  shall  develop  a 
program  to  notify  any  person  that  has  an  in- 
terest in,  or  is  operating,  a  farm  or  ranch  of 
an  activated  reservist  who  Is  a  farmer  pro- 
gram loan  borrower  of  the  borrower  relief 
provisions  of  this  section. 

SEC.    SM.    PROGRAM    ADMINISTRA'nON    PROVI- 
SION& 

(a)  SiGN-up  Procedures.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  for  procedures  by  which  the 
spouse  or  other  close  relative  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  of  an  activated  reservist 
may  participate  in,  or  make  decisions  relat- 
ed to,  a  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.),  the  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590a  et  seq.). 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law 
99-198),  the  Food,  Agriculture.  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-624). 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.),  or  any  other 
Act  concerning  the  operation  of  the  acti- 
vated reservist's  farming  or  ranching  oper- 
ation. 

(b)  Requirements.— The  Secretary  may 
rely  on  the  representation  of  the  spouse  or 
close  relative  (even  In  the  absence  of  a  power 
of  attorney)  made  under  such  procedures  If— 

(1)  The  Secretary  determines  that  the  reli- 
ance is  appropriate  in  order  to  prevent  undue 
hardship  and  to  provide  equitable  treatment 
for  the  activated  reservist;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  representation  of  the  spouse  or  close  rel- 
ative is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
activated  reservist. 

SBC  SS7.  ADMINISTRAIKm.  ( 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations, 
and  take  such  other  actions,  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  part.  Section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  this  part  by 
the  Secretary. 

SBC  Sai.  OUTREACH  PROJBCra 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  outreach  projects  to  Inform 
appropriate  households,  of  which  a  member 
Is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  that 
they  might  be  eligible  for  participation  In 
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the  Food  Stamp  Program  authorized  under 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  19T7  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et 
seQ.). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  in  designing  and  carrying:  out  projects 
under  subsection  (a),  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies, and  appropriate  mlUtary  family  sup- 
port groups;  and 

(2)  ensure  that  the  projects  under  sub- 
section (a)  begin  no  later  than  July  1,  1991, 
and  end  July  1,  1992. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report,  by 
September  1.  1992.  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  the  effective- 
ness of  each  method  used  under  subsection 
(a)  to  inform  households  of  food  stamp  eligi- 
bility. 

Part  G — Budget  treatment 


SBC  »1.  AUTHiMUZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
PROM  DEFENSE  COOPERATION  AC- 
COtJNT. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION.— In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorisations of  appropriations  in  titles  I  and 
n.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count the  sum  of  J655.000.000,  to  be  available 
only  for  the  payment  of  title  m  benefits  for 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1995,  except  that 
none  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
such  authorization  shall  be  available  for  (1) 
payment  of  Montgomery  GI  bill  rate  in- 
creases for  fiscal  years  after  Dscal  year  1993, 
or  (2)  for  costs  under  the  amendments  made 
by  section  334.  Of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  such  authorization.  S255,000.000 
is  available  only  for  the  costs  of  benefits 
under  part  C  of  this  title,  and  no  more  than 
such  amount  may  be  available  from  such  ac- 
count for  those  costs. 

(b)  Long-Term  Costs.- The  amount  of 
funds  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  on 
October  1,  1992  (other  than  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  authorizations  in  other 
provisions  of  this  Act),  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  that  account  for 
costs  of  title  in  benefits  (other  than  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill  rate  Increases  and  costs  under 
the  amenclments  made  by  section  334)  accru- 
ing after  fiscal  year  1995. 

(c)  Incremental  Costs.— The  costs  of  title 
in  benefits  (other  than  Montgomery  GI  bill 
rate  increases  and  costs  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  334)  for  fiscal  years 
1901  through  1995  and  the  costs  of  Montgom- 
ery GI  bill  rate  increaises  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  19SS  are  incremental  costs  associated 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

SBC  MS.  BENEFITS  CONTINCENT  UPON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS PROM  DEFENSE  CO- 
OPBRATKNX  ACCOUNT. 

(a)  In  General.— No  person  is  entitled  to, 
or  eligible  for.  any  title  m  benefit  that  is 
payable  during  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995 
unless  an  appropriations  Act  appropriates 
funds  for  such  benefit  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  for  transfer  to  applicable 
apiiroprlations.  The  preceding  sentence  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  Montgomery  GI 
bill  rate  increases  or  to  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 334. 

(b)  Veterans  Beneftts.— No  person  is  enti- 
tled to,  or  eligible  for,  pasrment  of  Montgom- 
ery GI  bill  rate  increases  during  fiscal  year 
1988  or  fiscal  year  1993  unless  an  appropria- 
tions Act  appropriates  funds  for  the  payment 
of  such  rate  increases  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  for  transfer  to  applicable 
appropriations. 
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SEC  3*8.,  DEFINmON:  CONSTRUCTKm  OF  SEC- 
'      TIONS  3tl  AND  MS 

(a)  DBTiNmoN.- For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  teii  "Montgomery  GI  bill  rate  in- 
creases'! means  increases  provided  by  section 
337  withj  respect  to  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993 
in  the  ifionthly  rates  of  educational  assist- 
ance beilefits  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  under 
chapter  106  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  uni  er  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United 
States  C  3de. 

(b)  C<  nstruction. — For  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 391  and  392— 

(Da  title  ni  beneflt  is  (A)  any  new  pay- 
ment or  benefit  provided  by  this  title,  or  (B) 
any  increase  provided  by  this  title  in  pay- 
ment ai  nounts  or  benefits  previously  pro- 
vided bji  law;  and 

(2)  a  I  eference  to  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  considered  to  include  reference  to 
provisio  is    of   law    added    by    amendments 
made  bs  this  title. 
TITLE     V— REPORTS   ON    FOREIGN   CON- 

TRIBl  TIONS  AND  THE  COSTS  OF  OPER- 

ATlOr  DESERT  STORM 

SEC.  401.|bEPORTS  ON  UNITED  STATES  COSTS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFUCT  AND 
FOREIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OFF- 
SET SUCH  COSTS. 

(a)  Ri  iPORTS  Required.— The  Director  of 
the  Offi  ;e  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
prepare,  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
periodic  reports  on  the  incremental  costs  as- 
sociated with  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  on 
the  ami  lunts  of  contributions  made  to  the 
United  states  by  foreign  countries  to  offset 
those  c(  ists.  The  Director  shall  prepare  the 
reports  n  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary )f  the  Treasury,  and  other  appro- 
priate G  overnment  officials. 

(b)  Co  !TS  OF  Operation  Desert  Storm.— 

(1)  Pb  uod  costs  and  cumulative  costs.— 
EUich  r4  port  prepared  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  sp  !Clfy— 

(A)  tl:  e  incremental  costs  associated  with 
Operatii  in  Desert  Storm  that  were  incurred 
during  1  he  period  covered  by  the  report;  and 

(B)  th  i  cumulative  total  of  such  costs,  by 
fiscal  y<  ar,  from  August  1.  1990,  to  the  end  of 
the  peri  >d  covered  by  the  report. 

(2)  N(  NRECURRINO    COSTS    AND    (X)8T8    OFF- 

8ET.— Ii  specifying  the  incremental  costs  as- 
sociate<  with  Operation  Desert  Storm  that 
were  im  urred  during  the  period  covered  by  a 
report  i  nd  the  total  of  such  costs,  the  Direc- 
tor Shi  11  separately  identify  thosie  costs 
that^ 

(A)  arp  nonrecurring  costs; 

(B)  ar^  offset  by  in-kind  contributions;  or 

(C)  arte  offset  (or  proposed  to  be  offset)  by 
the  realignment,  reprogrammlng.  or  transfer 
of  funds  appropriated  for  activities  unrelated 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Specific  Cost  Areas.— Each  report  pre- 
pared uhder  subsection  (a)  on  the  incremen- 
tal costs  associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  ^11  specify  an  allocation  of  the  total 
amount!  of  such  costs  among  the  military  de- 
partments, the  Defense  Agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  OfHce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  by  category,  including 
the  folli)wing  categories: 

(1)  AIRLIFT.- Airlift  costs  related  to  the 
transportation  by  air  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, abd  supplies. 

(2)  sJauft.— Seallft  costs  related  to  the 
transportation  by  sea  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, akid  supplies. 

(3)  Pbrsonnel.— Personnel  costs,  including 
pay  anfl  allowances  of  members  of  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  called 
or  orde  -ed  to  active  duty  and  increased  pay 
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and  allowances  of  members  of  the  regular 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  incurred 
because  of  deployment  in  connection  with 
Operation  D«sert  Storm. 

(4)  Persoiinel  support.— Personnel  sup- 
port costs.  Including  subsistence,  uniforms, 
and  medical  cost^. 

(5)  Operating  support.— Operating  support 
ling  equipment  support  costs, 
ted  with  increased  operational 

parts,   stock   fund   purchases, 
ions,    and    equii>ment    mainte- 


costs,    inclu 
costs  associ; 
tempo,   spa: 
communica 
nance. 

(6)  Fuel, 

(7)  Procu 


(1)  Amouk 
prepared  ut 
the  amount 
United  Stat 


report,  as 
such  contril 
the  report. 

(A)  Cash  ] 

(B)  Cash  ] 


el  costs. 
:ment.— Procurement  costs,  in- 
cluding  ammunition,    weapon   systems   im- 
provements I  and   upgrades,   and   equipment 
purchases. 

(8)  MiLiTAfeY  construction.— Military  con- 
struction costs, 
(d)  Contributions  to  the  United  States.— 
of  contributions.— Each  report 
er  subsection  (a)  shall  specify 
of  contributions  made  to  the 
s  by  each  foreign  country  that 
is  making  cdntrlbutions  to  defray  the  cost  to 
the  United  Stc»""«  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  amount  of  each  country's  con- 
tribution dvring  the  period  covered  by  each 
ell  as  the  cumulative  total  of 
utions  made  before  the  date  of 
all  be  indicated  as  follows: 
yments  pledged, 
yments  received. 

(C)  Description  and  value  of  in-kind  con- 
tributions pledged. 

(D)  Descrijption  and  value  of  in-kind  con- 
tributions received. 

(2)  PLEDG?  period  AND  USE  RESTRICTIONS.— 

In  specifying  the  amount  of  each  contribu- 
tion pledgedT  the  Director  shall  indicate — 

(A)  the  tifie  period,  if  any,  for  which  that 
contribution  applies;  and 

(B)  any  restrictions  on  the  use  of  that  con- 
tribution. 

ION  OF  REPORTS.- 

REPORT.— The  first  report  re- 
bsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
ess  not  later  than  14  days  after 
the  date  of]  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  cover  ihe  period  beginning  on  August  1, 
ing  on  December  31.  1990. 

REPORT. — ^The    second    report 

itted  to  the  Congress  not  later 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

nd  shall  cover- 

and  February  1991,  with  re- 
formation  required   under  sub- 
d  (c);  and 

February,   and   March   1991. 
to  information  required  under 
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1990,  and  en 

(2)  Secoi 
shall  be  su 
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spect  to  i 
sections  (b) 

(B)  Janui 
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subsection  (| 

(3)  SUBSl 

port  shall  bi 


UENT  monthly  REPORTS.— A  re- 
submitted to  Congress  not  later 

than  the  15th  day  of  each,  month  after  April 

1991  and  shall  cover— 

(A)  the  mtinth  before  the  preceding  month, 
in  the  casa  of  information  required  under 
subsectionsHb)  and  (c);  and 

(B)  the  preceding  month,  in  the  case  of  in- 
formation required  under  subsection  (d). 

(4)  Final  I  REPORT.— The  final  report  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  November  15, 
1992,  and  shAll  include— 

(A)  the  information  required  under  sub- 
section (b)  knd  (c)  relating  to  the  month  of 
September  1992;  and 

(B)  a  summary  of  all  information  that  was 
included  in  reports  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  HU.  RE|>ORT8  ON  FOREIGN  CiMinWRU- 
nONS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PER- 
nAN  GULF  CRISIS. 

(a)  Repoits  Required.- The  Secretary  of 
State  and   the   Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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shall  jointly  prepare  periodic  reports  on  the 
contributions  made  by  foreig^n  countries  as 
part  of  the  international  response  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis.  The  Secretaries  shall  pre- 
pare the  reports  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  apiH-opriate 
Federal  Government  officials. 

(b)  Information  To  Be  Provided.— Each 
report  required  by  this  section  shall  include 
the  following  information  for  each  foreign 
country  making  contributions  as  part  of  the 
international  response  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis: 

(1)  Participation  in  the  international 
MILITARY  coalition.— In  the  case  of  each  for- 
eign country  whose  armed  forces  are  partici- 
pating in  the  international  military  coali- 
tion confronting  Iraq,  a  description  of  the 
forces  committed  in  terms  of  personnel, 
units,  and  equipment  deployed,  and  any  in- 
formation available  regarding  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  incremental  costs  associated 
with  such  country's  participation. 

(2)  Contributions  to  those  countries  sio- 
nincantly  affected  by  the  persian  oulf 
crisis.— Any  information  available  on— 

(A)  any  additional  special  assistance  (fi- 
nancial, in-kind,  or  host-country  support) 
pledged  as  a  contribution  to  each  of  those 
countries  significantly  affected  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis;  and 

(B)  the  value  and  a  description  of  the  types 
of  such  assistance  received  by  each  such 
country. 

The  information  provided  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  include  information  on  such 
assistance  as  reported  to  the  Gulf  Crisis  Fi- 
nancial Coordination  Group. 

(3)  Contributions  to  other  military 
forces.— The  value  and  nature  of  any  assist- 
ance (financial,  in-kind,  or  host-country  sup- 
port) made  to  each  foreign  country  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1).  other  than  the  United 
States,  to  defray  coets  of  military  operations 
conducted  by  the  armed  forces  of  such  for- 
eign country  In  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

(4)  Contributions  to  international  orga- 
nizations.- Any  Information  available  on 
the  value  and  nature  of  contributions 
pledged — 

(A)  to  any  United  Nations  organization, 

(B)  to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and 

(C)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of  State 
considers  appropriate,  to  other  international 
or  nongovernmental  organizations, 

for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  consequences 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  (including  con- 
tributions for  such  purposes  as  furnishing 
humanitarian  assistance  for  displaced  per- 
sons or  furnishing  assistance  for  responding 
to  oil  spills),  and  the  value  and  nature  of 
such  contributions  received  by  each  such  or- 
ganization. 

(5)  Other  forms  of  contributions.— a  de- 
scription of  international  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  and  a  description  of 
preposltloning  rights,  base  or  other  military 
facilities  access  rights,  or  air  transit  rights 
granted  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

(6)  Contributions  to  other  foreign  coun- 
tries.—Any  information  available  on  the 
types  of  any  additional  assistance  (financial, 
in-kind,  or  host-country  support)  pledged 
and  received  as  a  contribution  to  other  for- 
eign countries  as  a  result  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis. 

(7)  Cumulative  totals.— Each  report  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shall  in- 
clude cumulative  totals  for,  and  any  infor- 
mation available  on  the  aggregate  value  of, 
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the  contributions  that  have  been  pledged, 
and  the  contributions  that  have  been  paid  or 
otherwise  delivered,  by  each  foreign  country 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  quarter  covered 
by  that  report. 

(c)  Submission  of  Reports.— 

(1)  Time  for  submission,  period  covered.— 
(A)  A  report  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tributions pledged  and  the  contributions 
paid  or  otherwise  delivered  during  the  period 
beginning  on  August  1.  1990,  and  ending  on 
December  31. 1990. 

(B)  A  report  prepared  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
the  contributions  pledged  and  the  contribu- 
tions paid  or  otherwise  delivered  during  the 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1991,  and  end- 
ing on  March  31,  1991. 

(C)  Subsequent  reports  prepared  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  15th  day  after 
thft  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  1991  with 
respect  to  the  contributions  pledged  and  the 
contributions  paid  or  otherwise  delivered 
during  that  calendar  quarter. 

(D)  A  flnal  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  November  15.  1992, 
and  shall  contain  a  summary  of  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  contributions  pledged 
and  the  contributions  paid  or  otherwise  de- 
livered that  was  included  in  reports  submit- 
ted under  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Definitions.- In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "countries  significantly  af- 
fected by  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis"  means 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Turkey,  and  Israel,  and  any 
other  country  whose  economy  the  President 
determines  is  significantly  affected  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

(2)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  crisis"  means 
the  military  conflict,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  embargo  against  Iraq,  and 
other  consequences  associated  with  Iraq's  In- 
vasion and  occupation  of  Kuwait  and  its  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

(3)  The  term  "Gulf  Crisis  Financial  Coordi- 
nation Group"  means  the  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  President  on  September  25, 1990 
for  coordinating  economic  assistance  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

SBC.  4M.  rORM  OF  REPORTS. 

The  reports  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
submitted  in  unclassified  form  to  the  extent 
practicable,  with  a  classified  annex  if  nec- 
essary. 
TITLE  V— REPORT  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFUCT 
SEC  Ml.  DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    REPORT 
ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  CONFUCT. 

(a)  Report  Rbquireo.- Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15,  1992.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  hos- 
tilities in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater  of  oper- 
ations. The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  such 
committees  a  preliminary  report  on  the  con- 
duct of  those  hostilles  not  later  than  July  1. 
1991.  The  report  (including  the  preliminary 
report)  shall  be  prepared  in  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
States  Central  Command. 

(b)  Discussion  of  Accompushmknts  and 
Shortcomings.— The  report  (and  the  prelimi- 
nary report,  to  the  extent  feasible)  shall  con- 
tain a  discussion,  with  a  i>articular  emphasis 


on  accomplishments  and  shortcomings,   of 
the  following  matters: 

(1)  The  military  objectives  of  the  multi- 
national coalition. 

(2)  The  military  strategy  of  the  mulU- 
national  coalition  to  achieve  those  military 
objectives  and  how  the  military  strategy 
contributed  to  the  achievement  of  those  ob- 
jectives. 

(3)  The  deployment  of  United  States  forces 
and  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  the- 
ater of  operations,  including  an  assessment 
of  airlift,  sealift,  afloat  preposltloning  ships, 
and  Maritime  Preposltloning  Squadron 
ships. 

(4)  The  conduct  of  military  operations. 

(5)  The  use  of  special  operations  forces,  in- 
cluding operational  and  intelligence  uses 
classified  under  special  access  procedures. 

(6)  The  employment  and  performance  of 
United  States  military  equipment,  weapon 
systems,  and  munitions  (including  Items 
classified  under  special  access  procedures) 
and  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  any  equipment  or  capabilities  that 
were  in  research  and  development  and  if 
available  could  have  b«en  used  in  the  theater 
of  operations;  and 

(B)  any  equipment  or  capabilities  that 
were  available  and  could  have  been  used  but 
were  not  introduced  into  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations. 

(7)  The  scope  of  logistics  support,  including 
support  from  other  nations,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  medical  support  provided  In  the 
theater  of  operations. 

(8)  The  acquisition  policy  actions  taken  to 
support  the  forces  in  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations. 

(9)  The  personnel  management  actions 
taken  to  support  the  forces  in  the  theater  of 
operations. 

(10)  The  role  of  women  in  the  theater  of  op- 
erations. 

(11)  The  effectiveness  of  reserve  component 
forces,  including  a  discussion  of  each  of  the 
following  matters: 

(A)  The  readiness  and  activation  of  such 
forces. 

(B)  The  decisionmaking  process  regarding 
both  activation  of  reserve  component  forces 
and  deployment  of  those  forces  to  the  thea- 
ter of  operations. 

(C)  The  post-activation  training  received 
by  such  forces. 

(D)  The  integration  of  forces  and  equip- 
ment of  reserve  component  forces  into  the 
active  component  forces. 

(E)  The  use  and  performance  of  the  reserve 
component  forces  in  oi>eratlons  in  the  thea- 
ter of  operations. 

(F)  The  use  and  performance  of  such  forces 
at  duty  stations  outside  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations. 

(12)  The  role  of  the  law  of  armed  conflict  In 
the  planning  and  execution  of  military  oper- 
ations by  United  States  forces  and  the  other 
coalition  forces  and  the  effects  on  operations 
of  Iraqi  compliance  or  noncompliance  with 
the  law  of  armed  conflict,  including  a  discus- 
sion regarding  each  of  the  following  matters: 

(A)  Taking  of  hostages. 

(B)  Treatment  of  civilians  in  occupied  ter- 
ritory. 

(C)  Collateral  damage  and  civilian  casual- 
ties. 

(D)  Treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

(E)  Repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war. 

(F)  Use  of  ruses  and  acts  of  perfidy. 

(G)  War  crimes. 

(H)  Environmental  terrorism. 
(I)  Conduct  of  neutral  nations. 

(13)  The  actions  taken  by  the  coalition 
forces  in  anticipation  of,  and  in  response  to, 
Iraqi  acta  of  environmental  terrorism. 
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(14)  The  contxlbutions  of  United  States  and 
coalition  intellig:ence  and  counterintel- 
li^nce  systems  and  personnel,  including 
contributions  re«:arding  t)oinb  damage  as- 
sessments and  particularly  including  United 
States  tactical  Intelligence  and  related  ac- 
tivities (TIARA)  programs. 

(15)  Command,  control,  communications, 
and  operational  security  of  the  coalition 
forces  as  a  whole,  and  conunand,  control, 
communications,  and  operational  security  of 
the  United  States  forces. 

(16)  The  rules  of  engagement  for  the  coali- 
tion forces. 

(17)  The  actions  taken  to  reduce  the  cas- 
ualties among  coalition  forces  caused  by  the 
fire  of  such  forces. 

(18)  The  role  of  supporting  combatant  com- 
mands and  Defense  Agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(19)  The  policies  &nd  procedures  relating  to 
the  media,  including  the  use  of  media  pools. 

(20)  The  assignment  of  roles  and  missions 
to  the  United  States  forces  and  other  coali- 
tion forces  and  the  i>erformance  of  those 
forces  in  carrying  out  their  assigrned  roles 
and  missions. 

(21)  The  preparedness,  including  doctrine 
and  training,  of  the  United  States  forces. 

(22)  The  acquisition  of  foreign  military 
technology  from  Iraq,  and  any  compromise 
of  military  technology  of  the  United  States 
or  other  countries  in  the  multinational  coa- 
lition. 

(23)  The  problems  posed  by  Iraqi  possession 
and  use  of  equipment  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  other  coalition  nations. 

(24)  The  use  of  deception  by  Iraqi  forces 
and  by  coalition  forces. 

(25)  The  military  criteria  used  to  deter- 
mine when  to  progress  from  one  phase  of 
military  operations  to  another  phase  of  mili- 
tary operations,  including  transition  from 
air  superiority  operations  to  operations  fo- 
cused on  degrading  Iraqi  forces,  transition  to 
large-scale  ground  offensive  operations,  and 
transition  to  cessation  of  hostilities. 

(26)  The  effects  on  the  conduct  of  United 
States  military  operations  resulting  from 
the  implementation  of  the  Goldwater-Nich- 
ols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1966. 

(c)  Casualty  Statistics.— The  report  (and 
the  preliminary  report,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible) shall  also  contain  (I)  the  number  of 
military  and  civilian  casualties  sustained  by 
coalition  nations,  and  (2)  estimates  of  such 
casualties  sustained  by  Iraq  and  by  nations 
not  directly  participating  in  the  hostilities 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  Conflict. 

(d)  Classification  of  Reports.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  both  the  re- 
port and  the  preliminary  report  in  a  classi- 
fied form  and  an  unclassified  form. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
nC.  ML  CHILD  CARE  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  provide  assistance  for  families  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  active 
duty  daring  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  children  of  such 
families  obtain  needed  child  care  services. 
The  assistance  authorized  by  this  section 
should  be  directed  primarily  toward  provid- 
ing needed  child  care  services  for  children  of 
such  personnel  who  are  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  or  who  have  been  otherwise 
deployed,  assigned,  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
in  connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations. — Of 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro^a-iated 
trom  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  for 
fiscal     year     1991     under     section     101(a), 


S20,000.(  X>  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  costs  of  carry- 
such    provisions   are    incremental 
I  .ssociated    with    Operation    Desert 
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a^JPPLEMENT  ation     OF     OTHER     PUBUC 

Funds    appropriated    pursuant    to 

(b)  that  are  made  available  to 

this  section  may  be  used  only  to 

and  not  to  supplant,  the  amount 

I  ither  Federal,  State,  or  local  govem- 

fifids  otherwise  expended  or  authorized 

support  of  child  care  programs  for 

of  the  Armed  Forces. 

FAMILY    EDUCATION    AND    SUPPORT 

SERVICES. 

General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 

pibvide  assistance  in  accordance  with 

se4tion  to  families  of  members  of  the 

Forces   serving   on    active    duty    in 

ensure  that  those  families  receive 

assistance  and  family  support 

necessary  to  meet  needs  arising  out 

Desert  Storm. 

OF  Assistance.— The  assistance 

by  this  section  may  be  provided 

directly  or  through  the  awarding 

contracts,  or  other  forms  of  finan- 

to  appropriate  private  or  pub- 

ies. 

G|ographic  areas  Assisted.— (1)  Such 

shall  be  provided  primarily  in  ge- 

areas — 

which  a  substantial  number  of  mem- 

the  active  components  of  the  Armed 

3f  the  United  States  are  permanently 

and  from  which  a  significant  num- 

luch  members  are  being  deployed,  or 

deployed,  in  connection  with  Oper- 

Storm;  or 

ff'om  which  a  signiflcant  number   of 

of  the  reserve  components  of  the 

Forces  ordered  to,  or  retained  on,  ac- 

pursuant  to  section  672(a),  672(d). 

or  688  of  title  10.  United  States 

being  deployed,  or  have  been  de- 

in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
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Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deter- 
wliich  areas  meet  the  criteria  set  out  in 
paragn  ph(l). 

(d)  E  )ucational  Assistance.— Educational 
assista  ice  authorized  by  this  section  may  be 
used  fa :  the  furnishing  of  one  or  more  of  the 
followi  ig  forms  of  assistance: 

IifUvidual  or  group  counseling  for  chil- 

other  members  of  the  families  of 

of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

who  have  been  deployed  in  connection 

are  casualties  of.  Operation  Desert 
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appropriate  programs,  services, 
designed  to  address  the  spe- 
of  children  and  other  members  of 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  resulting  from 
d*)loyment,  the  return  from  deploy- 
ment, I  )T  the  medical  or  rehabilitation  needs 
of  sucti  members. 

(e)  Family  Support  assistance.— Family 
suppor :  assistance  authorized  by  this  section 
may  bi  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Fi  imily  crisis  intervention. 

(2)  Fi  imily  counseling. 

(3)  F{  Lmily  support  groups. 

(4)  E  Ei>enses  for  volunteer  activities. 

(5)  R  »spite  care. 

(6)  H  >using  protection  and  advocacy. 

(7)  Fpod  assistance. 
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1  raining  and  technical  assistance  to 

)repare  teachers  and  other  school  em- 

to  address  questions  and  concerns  of 

of   such    members    of   the    Armed 


(8)  Emplo;  ment  assistance. 

(9)  Child  c  u-e. 

(10)  Benefits  eligibility  determination  serv- 
ices. 

(11)  Transfaortation  assistance. 

(12)  Adult  day  care  for  dependent  elderly 
and  disablec  adults. 

(13)  Tempjrary  housing  assistance  for  im- 
mediate fanily  members  visiting  soldiers 
wounded  du  ring  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
receiving  medical  treatment  at  military  hos- 
pitals and  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

(f)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— Of 

the  amounQs  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  for 
fiscal  year  1991  under  section  101(a). 
S30.000.000  stall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  (^f  this  section.  The  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  s\ich  provisions  are  incremental 
costs  of  Oporation  Desert  Storm. 

SEC.  603.  LA^D   CONVEYANCE,    FORT   A.P.    HIIX 
ARY  reservation,  VIRGINIA. 

(a)  CONvfeYANCE  AUTHORIZED.— Not  later 
than  one  ypar  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (g)l  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
convey,  without  consideration,  to  Caroline 
County,  Virginia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  (hireinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Commonwealth"),  as  appropriate, 
all  right,  mtle,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  apd  to  a  parcel  of  land  located  at 
Fort  A. P.  Hill.  Virginia,  and  consisting  of 
approximately  150  acres. 

(b)  IDENTIFICATION    OF    PROPERTY.— (1)   Not 

later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consnltation  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  Caroline  County,  Virginia, 
and  the  Commonwealth,  identify  the  exact 
size  and  location  of  the  parcel  of  land  to  be 
conveyed  pnrsuant  to  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, ideptlfy  a  parcel  of  land  that^ 

(A)  has  aoil  and  topographical  conditions 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  low-  to 
mid-rise  institutional  correctional  facility, 
including  recreation,  parking,  and  other  nec- 
essary supoort  facilities:  and 

(B)  is  situated  within  reasonably  close 
proximity  to  an  existing  sewer  system. 

(2)  The  cAst  of  any  new  or  expanded  sewer 
system  or  jitilities  shall  not  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  I  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
Caroline  County. 

(C)  CONV|YANCE  OF  PROPERTY.— (1)  Except 

in  paragraph  (2).  the  parcel  of 
land  convened  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  conveyefl  to  the  Commonwealth  and  shall 
be  subject  io  the  conditions  and  limitations 
on  its  use  pts  provided  in  Chapter  3,  Article 
.1,  Code  of  Virginia, 
iretary  shall  convey  the  parcel 
Caroline  County,  Virginia,  instead 
monwealth,  if,  within  one  year 
te  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
receives  the  written  agree- 
participating  political  subdivi- 
Commonwealth  named  in  para- 
take,  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealths the  following  actions: 

(A)  Estaplish  a  governmental  entity  to 
construct  And  operate  on  such  parcel  of  land 
a  regional  Correctional  facility. 

(B)  Ensure  that  such  governmental  entity 
constructs  land  operates  such  facility. 

(3)(A)  In-order  for  the  agreement  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  to  be  effective  for  the 
purposes  6t  such  paragraph,  it  shall  be 
agreed  to  >y  Caroline  County,  Virginia,  and 
at  least  tht-ee  of  the  following  political  sub- 
divisions o '  the  Conunonwealth: 

(i)  Arling  ton  County. 

(ii)  Fairf  ix  County. 
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(111)  Prince  Wllllain  County. 

(Iv)  Stafford  County. 

(V)  The  City  of  Alexandria. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  political  subdivision 
not  named  in  such  subparagraph  to  partici- 
pate in  the  written  agreement  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Use  of  Property;  Reversion.— (l)(A)  A 
conveyance  of  land  to  Caroline  County.  Vir- 
ginia, pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  that— 

(I)  construction  of  a  regional  correctional 
facility  pursuant  to  the  agreement  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c)(2)  commence  not  later 
than  24  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act: 

(ii)  such  construction  be  completed  and  the 
operation  of  such  facility  commence  not 
later  than  five  years  after  such  date;  and 

(ill)  such  parcel  of  land  be  used  only  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  such  facility. 

(B)  If  the  parcel  of  land  conveyed  pursuant 
to  this  section  Is  conveyed  to  Caroline  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  and  the  entity  established  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)(2)  falls  to  construct  and  operate  a 
regional  correctional  facility  In  accordance 
with  the  conditions  set  out  in  subparagraph 
(A),  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to 
such  parcel  of  land  (together  with  the  im- 
provements thereon)  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

(C)  In  the  event  of  a  reversion  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
convey  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  parcel  of  land  referred 
to  in  such  subparagraph  to  the  Common- 
wealth, subject  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  subsections  (e)  through 
(g). 

(2)(A)  A  conveyance  of  a  parcel  of  land  to 
the  Commonwealth  pursuant  to  this  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions  that— 

(I)  an  entity  be  established  under  the  laws 
of  the  Conmionwealth  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  regional  correctional  fa- 
cility on  such  parcel  of  land; 

(II)  construction  of  such  facility  on  such 
parcel  of  land  be  completed  and  the  oper- 
ation of  such  facility  commence  not  later 
than  seven  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(ill)  such  parcel  of  land  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  construction  and  operation  of 
such  facility; 

(iv)  Arlington  County,  Fairfax  County,  the 
City  of  Alexandria,  Prince  William  County, 
Stafford  County,  and  Caroline  County,  Vir- 
ginia, be  offered  the  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation in  such  entity;  and 

(V)  no  fee  be  charged  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  conveyance  to,  lease  by,  or 
use  of  such  parcel  of  land  by  such  entity. 

(B)  If  the  parcel  of  land  to  be  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  is  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  conditions  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  are  not  complied  with  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary),  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  In  and  to  such  land  (together 
with  the  Improvements  thereon)  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  of  Immediate  entry 
thereon. 

(e)  PROHiBrnoN  on  Housing  Certain  Pris- 
oners.—Except  when  agreed  to  in  writing  by 
an  appropriate  representative  of  Caroline 
County,  Virginia,  the  regional  correctional 
facility  constructed  and  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section— 

(1)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  not 
more  than  2,400  inmates;  and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  house  Federal  pris- 
oners or  prisoners  convicted  by,  sentenced 


by,  or  awaiting  trial  in  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(f)  Time  Umitation.— The  period  of  any 
litigation  relating  to  the  conveyance  or  im- 
provement of  land  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  Included  in  a  determination  of  the  pe- 
riod for  conveyance  or  improvement,  or  for 
the  reverter  of  or  right  of  re-«ntry  onto  such 
land. 

(g)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.- 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
conveyance  pursuant  to  this  section  as  the 
Secretary,  in  his  sole  discretion,  shall  deter- 
mine appropriate  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

(h)  Repeal.— Section  2839  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law  101-510- 
104  Stat  1801)  Is  repealed. 

SEC.  «M.  GRASSROOTS  EFFORTS  TO  SUFPORT 
OUR  TROOPS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Over  400,000  American  servicemen  and 
women  risked  their  lives  in  defending  the  in- 
terests and  principles  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

(2)  These  American  servicemen  and  women 
performed  with  remarkable  success  against 
Iraq  and  Its  military-industrial  complex. 

(3)  All  Americans  should  take  great  pride 
in  the  manner  in  which  our  brave  servicemen 
and  women  represented  our  Nation  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

(4)  All  Americans  eagerly  await  the  safe  re- 
turn of  our  courageous  sons  and  daughters 
who  sei-ved  In  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

(b)  Grassroots  Support.— The  Congress— 

(1)  supports  and  endorses  national.  State, 
and  local  grassroots  efforts  to  support  our 
servicemen  and  women  who  participated  In 
Operation  Desert  Storm  and  their  families 
here  at  home; 

(2)  encourages  Federal  agencies  (in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law).  State  and  local 
governments,  and  private  businesses  and  in- 
dustiT  to  organize  task  forces  Intended  to 
provide  support  for  the  families  of  service- 
men and  women  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  and  to  organize  celebrations  for  the 
servicemen  and  women  upon  their  arrival 
home;  and 

(3)  encourages  those  grassroots  govern- 
ment, business,  and  industry  efforts  to  in- 
clude Vietnam  Veteran  organizations  in  all 
activities  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
troops  returning  home  from  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

SEC.  tO&  EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING  FOR 
PERSONS  SERVING  IN  COMBAT 
ZONE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  101(g)  of  the  Eth- 
ics In  Government  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 

serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or  serving  in 
support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  in  an  area 
while  that  area  is  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  as  a  combat  zone  for 
purposes  of  section  112  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966.  the  date  for  the  filing  of 
any  report  shall  be  extended  so  that  the  date 
is  180  days  after  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  last  day  of  the  individual's  service 
In  such  area  during  such  designated  period; 
or 

"(11)  the  last  day  of  the  individual's  hos- 
pitalization as  a  result  of  injury  received  or 
disease  contracted  while  serving  In  such 
area. 

"(B)  The  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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may  prescribe  procedures  under  this  para- 
graph.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  reports  required  to  be  filed  after 
January  17, 1991. 

SEC.  ae«.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNING 
BUSINESSES  SEEKING  TO  PARTia- 
PA1E  IN  THE  REBUILDING  OF  KU- 
WAIT. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  allied  forces,  have  successfully 
liberated  Kuwait  and  have  restored  the  Inde- 
pendence of  that  nation. 

(2)  During  the  occupation  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq,  much  damage  was  done  to  the  Infra- 
structure, environment,  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  Kuwait,  and  rebuilding  of  Kuwait  is 
desperately  needed. 

(3)  The  principal  test  of  a  nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  was  its  willingness  to  pro- 
vide military  forces  for  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

(4)  United  States  firms.  Including  small 
and  minority-owned  businesses,  have  ex- 
pressed a  significant  Interest  In  participat- 
ing in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

(5)  Small  and  minority-owned  businesses 
face  inherent  difficulties  in  competing  in  for- 
eign markets  and  in  obtaining  a  share  of 
contracts  from  foreign  governments,  par- 
ticularly those  contracts  that  are  performed 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress  Concerning  Source 
Selection  for  Kuwait  Contracts.— It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  other  Federal  agencies  should 
award  contracts  for  the  rebuilding  of  Ku- 
wait, and.  in  recommiendlng  business  firms 
to  the  Government  of  Kuwait  for  the  award 
by  it  of  such  contracts,  should  encourage  the 
(Jovemment  of  Kuwait  to  award  such  con- 
tracts, in  accordance  with  the  following  pri- 
ority: 

(1)  First,  to  United  States  firms,  including 
small  and  minority-owned  businesses,  that 
are  committed  to  employing  United  States 
workers  under  the  contract. 

(2)  Second,  to  other  United  States  firms. 

(3)  Then,  to  firms  from  allied  nations  that 
committed  military  forces  to  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Sense  of  Congress  Concerning  Selec- 
tion OF  Subcontractors  for  Kuwait  Con- 
tracts.—It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
when  making  recommendations  to  any  con- 
tractor awarded  a  contract  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  concerning  the  selection  of 
firms  for  subcontracts  under  such  contract, 
the  Army  Corp  of  EIngineers  shall  encourage 
the  contractor  to  select  a  firm  or  firms  for 
the  subcontract  in  accordance  with  the  pri- 
ority set  out  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Sense  of  Congress  concernino  Em- 
ployees Under  Kuwait  Rebuilding  Con- 
tracts.—It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
United  States  firm  that  receives  a  contract 
pertaining  to  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait— 

(1)  should  employ  United  States  citizens  to 
carry  out  the  contract;  and 

(2)  should  provide  a  preference  to  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  hiring  for  work  on 
the  contract. 

(e)  Sense  of  Congress  Concerning  Small 

AND  MINORTTY-OWNED  BUSINESS  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  Kuwait  Rebuilding  Contracts.- It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President,  acting  through  the  ap- 
propriate Government  agencies  (including 
particularly  the  agencies  that  will  be  en- 
gaged In  source  selections  or  source  rec- 
ommendations   as    described    in    subsection 
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(b)),  should  take  steps  to  provide  assistance 
to  United  States  small  and  minority-owned 
businesses  seeking  to  be  awarded  contracts 
as  part  of  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  offlcials  should  conduct  a  public  in- 
formation campaign  to  advise  small  and  mi- 
nority-owned business  firms  with  respect  to 
contracts  for  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait;  and 

(3)  United  States  firms  that  are  awarded 
contracts  pertaining  to  the  rebuilding  of  Ku- 
wait should,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, seek  to  award  subcontracts  for  such 
contracts  to  United  States  small  and  minor- 
ity-owned business  firms. 

(f)  PROGRESS  Reports.— <1)  The  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  every  four 
months  with  respect  to  contracting  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Kuwait.  Each  such  report  shall 
show,  as  of  the  submission  of  the  report,  the 
country  of  origin  of  all  business  firms  award- 
ed Kuwait  rebuilding  contracts  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  country  of  origin  of  all  business  firms 
awarded  subcontracts  under  such  contracts 
and  the  other  information  specified  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  The  President  shall  include  in  each  such 
report  the  same  information  (to  the  extent 
reasonably  available)  with  regard  to  all  busi- 
ness firms  awarded  Kuwait  rebuilding  con- 
tracts by  the  Government  of  Kuwait  and  all 
business  firms  that  are  subconti^ctors  under 
those  contracts.  The  President  shall  request 
the  Government  of  Kuwait  to  provide  to  the 
United  States,  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  country  of  origin  of 
business  firms  to  which  it  awards  rebuilding 
contracts,  the  country  of  origin  of  firms 
awarded  subcontracts  under  those  contracts, 
and  the  information  with  respect  to  those 
contracts  and  subcontracts  described  in 
paragraph  (3). 

OHA)  Information  In  reports  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  shown  by  the  number  of 
firms  from  each  such  country  and  by  the  dol- 
lar value  of  contracts  and  subcontracts 
awarded  to  firms  from  each  such  country. 
'  (B)  Each  such  report  shall  also  show  (to 
the  extent  reasonably  available)  the  number 
and  percentage  of  contractors  that  are  small 
businesses,  and  the  number  and  percentage 
that  are  minority-owned  businesses,  among 
the  total  number  of  contracts  awarded  to  the 
United  States.  Each  such  report  shall  also 
show  (to  the  extent  reasonably  available), 
with  respect  to  each  contract  awarded  to  a 
United  States  firm,  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  persons  employed  (or  expected  to  be 
employed)  under  the  contract  who  are  Unit- 
ed States  citizens,  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  all  persons  so  employed  (or  expected 
to  be  so  employed)  who  are  United  States 
citizens  and  are  veterans,  and  the  number  of 
subcontractors  under  the  contract  that  are 
small  businesses  and  the  number  that  are 
minority  owned  businesses. 

(4)  The  first  report  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  last  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted 36  months  after  the  first  report. 


n.  SKNSC  OF  CONGIUE88  REGARDING  USE 
or  UNITED  STAnS  FUNDS  F(m  RE- 
BUIUMNC  IRAQ. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  any  provision  of  law  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  Iraq  while  Saddam 
Hussein  remains  in  power  In  Iraq. 


SEC.  604  WITHHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS  TO  INDI- 
:         RECTHIRE  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  OF 
NONPAYING  PLEDGING  NATIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Effective  as  of  the  end 
of  thejslx-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  oi^  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary ef  Defense  shall  withhold  payments  to 
any  nctipaying  pledging  nation  that  would 
otherw  se  be  paid  as  reimbursements  for  ex- 
penses of  indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Del  artment  of  Defense  in  that  nation. 

(b)  HONPAYiNO  Pledging  Nation  De- 
fined.- -For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "nonpaying  pledging  nation"  means  a 
foreign  nation  that  has  pledged  to  the  United 
States  that  it  will  make  contributions  to  as- 
sist th(  United  States  in  defraying  the  incre- 
ments] costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
which  las  not  paid  to  the  United  States  the 
full  an  ount  so  pledged. 

(c)  Release  of  Withheld  amounts.— When 
a  nation  affected  by  subsection  (a)  has^paid 
to  tbi  United  States  the  full  amount 
pledgeil.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
lease I  he  amounts  withheld  from  payment 
pursua  at  to  subsection  (a). 

(d)  1'AivER  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
Defena  s  may  waive  the  requirement  in  sub- 
sectioi  (a)  upon  certification  to  Congress 
that  t  le  waiver  Is  required  in  the  national 
securll  y  interests  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  « >.  RELIEF  FROM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RE- 
DUCTIONS IN  DEFENSE  ACQUISI- 
TION WORKFORCE  DURING  FISCAL 
YEARIWl. 

(a)  T  he  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  allocating 
to  var  ous  installations  and  facilities  the  de- 
fense icqulsltlon  workforce  reductions  re- 
quired for  fiscal  year  1991.  should  use  the 
consid  irable  flexibility  concerning  the  man- 
ner In  which  those  reductions  are  to  be  made 
that  <  as  provided  to  the  Secretary  by  sec- 
tion 9  6  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Jet  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-5KJ;  104  Stat.  1621)  in  order  to  respond 
propel  ly  and  efficiently  to  the  influx  of  work 
expected  to  come  into  the  defense  acquisi- 
tion s;  'Stem  resulting  from  Operation  Desert 
Storm, 

(b)  T  he  Secretary  should  allocate  those  re- 
ductic  as  for  fiscal  year  1991  in  a  manner  that 
ensun  s  that  any  Department  of  Defense  in- 
stallation or  facility  that  will  experience  a 
significant  increase  in  workload  during  fis- 
cal ye^r  1991  (compared  to  its  workload  dur- 
ing fii  cal  year  1990)  as  a  direct  result  of  ac- 
tivitit  B  undertaken  in  support  of  Operation 
Deserii  Storm  is  not  required  to  make  de- 
fense Eicquisition  workforce  reductions  dur- 
ing fii  cal  year  1991  that  would  adversely  af- 
fect t  le  ability  of  that  installation  or  facil- 
ity to  iwrform  its  mission. 

(c)  !  'or  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"defei  se  acquisition  workforce  reductions" 
meani  the  reductions  in  the  defense  acquisi- 
tion «  orkforce  required  by  section  905  of  the 
Natio  lal  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Ysar  1991  (Public  Law  101-510;  104  Stat. 
1621). 

TITL  B  Vn— MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL 

AMENDMENTS 
SEC     n.  AMENIMENTS  TO  TITLE   !•,  UNITBD 
STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Clarification  of  Waiver  Authority.— 
Section  2331(c)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  834(a)  of  Public 
Law  1 91-510  (104  Stat.  1613).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  a  case-by-case 
basis' '; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "considers  necessary 
the  u  «  of  master  agreements"  and  Inserting 
In  lie  i  thereof  "considers  the  use  of  master 
agreements  necessary":  and 

(3)  \>y  striking  out  "of  this  section"  before 
the  p#riod  at  the  end. 
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(b)     CLARiFICATlON     OF    TRUTH-IN-NEOOTIA- 

TION  Act  J  jijENDMENTS.— Section  2306a(a)(l) 
of  title  10.  tJnited  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  section  »X3(a.)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104 
Stat.  1589),  (s  amended— 

(1)  in  sut>paragraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"SSOO.OOO"  land  all  that  follows  through 
"S100,000"  dnd  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
dollar  amount  applicable  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  t*  that  contract"; 

(2)  in  suUparagraph  (C)(1),  by  striking  out 
"$500,000"  land  all  that  follows  through 
"$100,000"  »nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
dollar  amAunt  applicable  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  tz>  the  prime  contract  of  that  sub- 
contract"; and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
"$500,000"  {and  all  that  follows  through 
"$100,000"  And  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
dollar  amount  applicable  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  tfo  the  prime  contract  of  that  sub- 
contract". 

(c)CL 
Section  : 


J'ICATION  OF  m&D  AMENDMENTS.— 

2(d)(2)(B)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  824(a)(1)  of  Public 
Law  101-511)  (104  Stat.  1603),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  after  "subsection  (b)"  and 
inserting  it  lieu  thereof  ",  including". 

(d)  De^nition  OF  Small  purchase 
THRESHOLq. -Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  a*  follows: 

(1)  Section  2302  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The!  term  'small  purchase  threshold' 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
4(11)  of  tHe  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(11)).". 

(2)  Section  2304  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (g) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "chapter"  In  paragraph 
(2)  and  Oiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section": tmd 

(ii)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5).  as  added 
by  sectionM)6(bK3)  of  Public  Law  101-510;  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (j)(3)(A),  by  striking  out 
"S25,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
small  purcbase  threshold". 

(3)  Section  2306(e)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  small  purchase  amount 
under  section  2304(g)  of  this  title"  and  in- 
serting in]  lieu  thereof  "the  small  purchase 
threshold']. 

(4)  Section  2307(d)<3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "cbntracts  for  amounts  less  than  the 
maximum  lamount  for  small  purchases  speci- 
fied in  section  2304(g)(2)  of  this  title"  and  in- 
serting in  I  lieu  thereof  "any  contract  for  an 
amount  n^t  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
small  purc^hase  threshold". 

(5)  Section  2328(g)(1)(B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  ont  "of  less  than  $25,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  UeiT  thereof  "in  an  amount  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  the  small  purchase 
threshold! . 

(6)  Sectflon  2397(a)(1)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "awarded";  and 

(B)  by  j striking  out  "involves  at  least 
$25,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "is  in 
an  sunoui^  in  excess  of  the  small  purchase 
threshold  |(as  defined  in  section  2302(7)  of  this 
title),  as  (n  effect  at  the  time  that  contract 
is  awarded". 

(e)  TAsiES  OF  Chapters  and  Sections.— 
Title  10,  tJnited  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows:    I 

(1)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitli  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  n 
of  subtitli  A,  are  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  chapter  83  the  following 
new  item: 

"85.     Procurement     Management     Person- 
I      nel 1621". 

(2)  The  Items  relating  to  chapter  108  in  the 
tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
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title A.  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  m  of 
subtitle  A,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"108.            Department  of  Defense 

Schools 2161". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  39  is  amended  by  transferring  the 
item  relating  to  section  687,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 559(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat. 
1571),  to  appear  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  689  and  redesignating  that  item  so  as 
to  relate  to  section  690. 

(4)  The  item  relating  to  section  1584  In  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
81  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1584.  Employment  of  non-citizens.". 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  139  is  amended  by  inserting  a  period 
at  the  end  of  the  item  relating  to  section 
2366. 

(6)  The  item  relating  to  section  2706  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
160  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2706.  Annual  reports  to  Congress.". 

(7)  The  item  relaUng  to  section  6082  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
557  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"6082.  Rations.". 

(8)(A)  The  headings  of  sections  1053  and 
1S©4  are  amended  by  striking  out  "manda- 
tory". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  1053  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
53,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  1053  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  81,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"mandatory". 

(f)  Cross-reference  Corrections.— Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  2318(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  21"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  23". 

(2)  Section  2344(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subchapter". 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  2432(c).  as 
added  by  section  1407(c)  of  Public  Law  101-510 
(104  Stat.  1681),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  2432(a)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "subsection  (a)(2),"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)". 

(4)  Section  2503(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  defined  in  section  4(4)  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 25(cKl)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  421(c)(1))". 

(5)  Section  4343  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"clauses  (2)-(9)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clauses  (2)  through  (8) '. 

(6)  Section  2132(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  115(bKl)(AHii)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  115(a)(lKB)". 

(7)  Section  2414(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  2411(aXlHD)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  2411(1)(D)". 

(8)  Section  2306a(e)(l)(A)(i)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966". 

(g)  U.S.C.  References.— Title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2368(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(42  U.S.C.  6683)"  before  the  period  at  the 
end. 

(2)  Sections  2394a(c)(2)  and  2857(cH2)  are 
amended  by  inserting  "(42  U.S.C.  8254(a))" 
after  "section  544(a)  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act". 

(3)  SecUon  250e(a)(2)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(42  U.S.C.  6681  et  seq.)"  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end. 

(h)  Date  of  Enactment  References.— 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 
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(1)  SecUon  1595(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "after  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after 
February  27,  1990". 

(2)  Section  2903(d)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "on  November  5.  1992". 

(i)  Definitions.- Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  645  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "The  term"  In  paragraphs 
(1).  (2),  and  (3)  after  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion; and 

(B)  by  revising  the  first  word  after  the 
open  quotation  marks  in  each  of  such  para- 
graphs so  that  the  initial  letter  of  such  word 
Is  lower  case. 

(2)  Section  2196,  as  added  by  section  247(a) 
of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1523).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  term"  after  "In 
this  chapter.". 

(j)  Other  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1721(c)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  1202  of  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act 
(title  Xn  of  Public  Law  101-510).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Activities."  dated"  In  the 
last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Activities',  dated". 

(2)(A)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2307  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section 
836(a)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1615).  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (e). 

(B)  Section  836(c)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104 
Stat.  1616)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
section  2307  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
that  are  added  by  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  entered  into  on  or  after 
May  6.  1991.". 

(3)  Section  2391(b)(3)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  4102(bK3)  of 
Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1851),  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "publicly-announced" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "publicly  an- 
nounced"; and 

(B)  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "only  if  the 
reduction". 

(4)  Section  2409a(c)  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  837(a)  of 
Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1616).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  aligning  that  part  of  paragraph  (5) 
preceding  subparagraph  (A)  so  as  to  be  In- 
dented two  ems; 

(B)  by  aligning  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (5)  so  as  to  be  indented  four 
ems;  and 

(C)  by  aligning  paragraph  (6)  so  as  to  be  in- 
dented two  ems. 

(5)  Section  2411(1)(D)  of  title  10,  United 
Stotes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for-profit  and  nonprofit"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "for  profit  purposes  or  non- 
profit". 

(6)  Sections  3446  and  8446  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"as"  before  "provided  by  law". 

(7)  Section  6223(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Marine 
Corps  Bands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"THE  United  States  Marine  Corps  Band". 

(8)  SecOon  1095(a)(1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "a"  be- 
fore "covered  beneficiary". 

(9)  Section  2822(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  realigning  paragraph  (4) 
so  as  to  be  Indented  two  ems. 

(10)  Section  2704(0  Of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Agency  of 
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Toxic"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Agency 
for  Toxic". 
(k)  Effective  Date  Cijuufication.— 

(1)  Section  2409  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Effective  Date.— This  secUon  shall 
not  be  in  effect  during  the  period  when  sec- 
tion 2409a  of  this  title  Is  in  effect.". 

(2)  Section  2409a  of  such  title,  as  added  by 
section  837(a)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat. 
1616),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Expiration  of  Section.— This  section 
shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  November  5. 
1994."". 

(3)  Section  837(b)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104 
Stat.  1619)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

SEC   7««.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  tT,  UNITED 
states  CODE. 

(a)  Tables  of  Sections.— Title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Item  relating  to  section  301d  In  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
5  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Retention" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Multiyear  re- 
tention"". 

(2)(A)  The  heading  of  section  302c  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"SSOSc     Special     p«y:     paychoiofwte     and 
Bonphyrician  health  care  providei^. 

(B)  The  heading  of  section  302e  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"taoZe.  Special  pay:  Borae  ancatbetiata". 

(b)  Stylistic  Amendments.— Title  37.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section  "  each 
place  it  appears  (other  than  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection" 
each  place  It  appears  (other  than  in  sections 
305a(dX3).  431(a).  and  501(f)); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  this  paragraph"' 
each  place  It  appears  (other  than  in  section 
301(c)(2)(B));  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subparagraph" 
In  section  5S8<c)(3)(AMI). 

(c)  Exceptions.— SubsecUon  (bxi)  does  not 
apply  to  the  following  provisions  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code:  , 

(1)  Section  204(d). 

(2)  SecUon  302(g). 

(3)  Section  302b(g). 

(4)  Section  305a(d)<2). 

(5)  Section  30ee(b)(3). 

(6)  Section  312(e). 

(7)  SecUon  312a(e). 

(8)  SecUon  312b(c). 

(9)  SecUon  312c(d). 

(10)  Section  314(aK2). 

(11)  Section  31 4(aM3). 

(12)  Section  401. 

(13)  Section  402(e)(1),  the  first  place  "of 
this  section"  appears. 

(14)  SecUon  403(j Ml). 

(15)  Section  403(k).  i 

(16)  Section  403a(c)(4).  | 

(17)  Section  403a(e)(l). 

(18)  Section  404a(b),  the  second  place  "of 
this  section""  appears. 

(19)  Section  405a(a). 

(20)  SecUon  406(h).  the  third  place  "of  this 
section'"  appears. 

(21)  Section  406<m). 

(22)  Section  407(e).  I 

(23)  Section  411c(a). 

(24)  Section  552(d). 

(25)  SecUon  907(c).  the  first  place  "of  tJi<« 
section"  appears. 

(26)  SecUon  1011(b). 
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ate   m.  AMKNOMKNTB  TO  HTU  SS.  UNITED 
STAnSCODB. 

Section  112(cX2)  of  tiUe  32,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  con- 
sultation with—'"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy.". 

SBC  7M.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBUC  LAW  101-510. 

(a)  General  Amendments.— The  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991  (Public  Law  101-610)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  217(dXl)  (104  Stat.  1511)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "amounts  of*  and 
all  that  follows  through  "applicable"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "amounts  of  author- 
izations provided  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  this  Act,  subject  to  applicable". 

(2)  Section  406(b)  (104  SUt.  1546)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Such  section"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Such  subsection". 

(3)  Section  SSS  (104  Stat.  1571)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "in- 
serting after  section  686"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "adding  at  the  end": 

(B)  by  redesignating  as  section  690  the  new 
section  to  be  added  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a):  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
tion 687"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tion 600". 

(4)  SecUon  803(a)<2)  (104  Stat.  1590)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  contracts  entered  into  after  December 
S.  1990; 

"(B)  subcontracts  under  contracts  covered 
by  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(C)  modifications  or  changes  to  such  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts.". 

(5)  Section  822(g)  (104  Stat.  1600)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "available  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act"; 
and 

(li)  by  striking  out  "in  the  first  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  Institute  begins  operations": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "for 
each  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)". 

(6)  Section  832  (104  Stat.  1612)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "of  subsection  (a)"  in  paragraph 
(2)  after  "by  adding  at  the  end". 

(7)  Section  903(bKl)  (104  Stat.  1620)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "all  forces"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  the 
Army  Reserve  Command  all  forces  of  the 
Army  Reserve  in  the  continental  United 
States  other  than  forces  assigned  to  the  uni- 
fied combatant  command  for  special  oper- 
ations forces  established  pursuant  to  section 
167  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code". 

(8)  Section  1407(d)  (104  Stat.  1681)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  2342"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  2432". 

(9)  Section  1451(b)(2)  (104  SUt.  1683)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "of  subchapter  n" 
after  "at  the  beginning". 

(b)  ACQUISITION  Workforce  act  Amend- 
1IENT8.— The  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce 
Improvement  Act  (title  XII  of  Public  Law 
101-510)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  SecUon  ia02(a)  (104  Stat.  1638)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  following  new  sec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter". 

(2)  Section  1208  (104  SUt.  1665)  is  amend- 
ed— 


(A)  1  Q  subsection  (aKD,  by  striking  out 
"this  i  ct"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
title"; 

(B)  ii  1  subsection  (b)(1)— 

(i)  b;  striking  out  "this  title"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code  0  8  added  by  section  1202)";  and 

(ii)  t  y  striking  out  "this  chapter"  and  in- 
sertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  87  of  such 
title  (ats  added  by  section  1202)";  and 

(C)  ii  1  subsection  (b)(2>— 

(i)  b:  striking  out  "this  chapter"  the  first 
place  1 1  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  87  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code 
(as  ad<  ed  by  section  1202),";  and 

(11)  I  y  striking  out  "this  chapter"  the  sec- 
ond pi  Eice  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereo '  "such  chapter". 

(3)  S  ection  1209  (104  SUt.  1666)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  i  1  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  b  f  striking  out  "Effective  during  the 
three-;  rear  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  en  ictment  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  til  Breof  "Before  November  6, 1998";  and 

(ii)  I  y  striking  out  the  comma  after  "sec- 
tion 15  K)"; 

(B)  i  1  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  '  (as  added  by  section  1202)"; 

(C)  I  n  subsection  (0.  by  striking  out  the 
commi  L  after  "shall  include"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence; and 

(D)  i  a  subsection  (i),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  '  section  1732(c)(1)  of  such  title". 

(c)  Mentor-Protege  program.- Section 
831  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  f<r  Fiscal  Year  1991  (104  SUt.  1607)  Is 
amen<  ed — 

(1)  ii  subsection  (c)(2)— 

(A)  }y  striking  out  "Disadvantaged  small 
busini  ss  concerns"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
there<  f  "A  disadvantaged  small  business 
concei  n"; 

(B)  )y  striking  out  "one  or  more  mentor 
firms'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  men- 
tor fii  tn"; 

(C)  I  y  striking  out  "or  firms";  and 

(D)  ly  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
follovi  Ing  new  sentence:  "A  disadvantaged 
small  business  concern  may  not  be  a  party  to 
more  ^han  one  agreement  to  receive  such  as- 
sistai  ce  at  any  time."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (eK3),  by  striking  out 
"men  or  firm  or";  and 

(3)  i  1  subsection  (k)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "673(d)"  and  inserting 
in  lie»  thereof  "637(d)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  shall  prescribe  procedures  by 
whicll  mentor  firms  may  terminate  partici- 
patioft  in  the  program.". 

(d)  DOE  Amendments.— Section  3165  of 
Publit  Law  101-510  (104  SUt.  1841)  is  amend- 
ed— J 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paras^phs  (J),  (K),  (L),  and  (M)  as  para- 
graplife  (10),  (11),  (12),  and  (13),  respectively; 
and    I 

(2)  tn  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "such"  in 
the  Bcond  sentence  before  "education  ac- 
tivities". 

(e)  I  Effective  Date.— The  amendmenu 
made)  by  this  section  shall  apply  as  if  in- 
cluded in  the  enactment  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991 
(PubUc  Law  101-510). 

SBC  «».  OTHER  TKCHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  jCONTINUED    APPUCABILTTY    OF    CERTAIN 

Provision.- The  subsection  added  by  the 
amei^dment  made  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
814(d)  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
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sUted  as  ( rlginally  enacted,  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1991. 

(b)  Missfto  Paragraph  Designation.— Ef- 
fective as  ^f  November  29.  1989,  section  703(f) 
of  the  Naiional  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991  (Public  Law 
101-189;  1031  SUt.  1470)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(1)"  bifore  "In  the  case  oV. 

(c)  TrrLEJ38.— (1)  Section  1418A(a)(l)  of  title 
38,  UnitedJSUtes  Code,  as  added  by  section 
561(a)  of  Public  Law  101-510,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  1142  of  title  10"  and  in- 
serting in  pieu  thereof  "section  1141  of  title 
10". 

(2)  Section  1404(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  101-189 
(108  SUt.  [1586)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  subchipter  I  or  II"  in  the  matter  in 
quoution  marks  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subchatoter  I  or  n  or*. 

(d)  CR<fes-REFERENCE      CORRECTIONS.— (1) 

Section  21te)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  ^61(g))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  1)105  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorizatioi  Act  of  fiscal  year  1987"  and  in- 
serting Inllieu  thereof  "section  2350a(i)(3)  of 
title  10,  U4ited  SUtes  Code". 

(2)  Section  65(d)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2796d(d))  iq  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1105  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (22  U.S.C.  2767a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2350a(i)(3)  bf  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code". 

(e)  SECTION  1207.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 1207(a0(l)  of  Public  Law  99-661  (10  U.S.C. 
2301  note)j  as  amended  and  redesignated  by 
sections  811  and  832(1)(B)  of  Public  Law  101- 
510  (104  Stat.  1596,  1612),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  (Uose  parenthesis  after  "637(d)". 

(f)  PUBiic  Law  85-804.— <1)  Effective  as  of 
November  6,  1990,  the  first  section  of  Public 
Law  85-804  (SO  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "afid  60  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  have  expired  following  the  date  on 
which  8U(X)  notice  weis  transmitted  to  such 
Committers"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  Sentence. 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  in  the 
fourth  senjtence — 

(A)  by  inserting  "at  the  end  of  a  Congress" 
after  "sin^  die";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ",  or  because  of  an  ad- 
journment sine  die  other  than  at  the  end  of 
a  Congres*,"  after  "to  a  day  ceruin". 

(g)  CAprrALiZATiON  CORRECTION.— Para- 
graph (2)  !of  section  12(d)  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1990  (15 
U.S.C.  3710a(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Naval"  iand  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"naval". 

(h)  EXPfNDlTURES  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

TreatmeiJt  Facilities.— Section  1252(f)  of 
the  DepaHment  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1984  (42  U.S.C.  248d(f)).  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "by  the  Secretary  of  Defense"  after 
"expenditures". 

(1)  ADDITIONAL  Cross  reference  correc- 
tion.—Section  27(pX8)  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procbrement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  423) 
is  amend^  by  striking  out  "has  the  same 
meaning  is"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "haa  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  1^9(3)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
(5  U.S.C.  App.).". 
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to  be  appro- 
operating  ex- 


penses Incurred  in  carrying  out  national  se- 
curity programs  (including  scientific  re- 
search and  development  in  support  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  common  defense,  and 
military  applications  of  nuclear  energy  and 
related  management  and  support  activities) 
for  weapons  activities  production  and  sur- 
veilUnce.  $283,000,000. 

SBC.  ML  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APFBOPRIATIONS  FOR  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT. 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  carrying  out 
the  environmental  restoration  and  waste 
management  programs  necessary  for  na- 
tional security  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  For  operating  expenses: 

(A)  For  environmental  restoration, 
S100,000,000. 

(B)  For  waste  operations,  $74,300,000. 

(C)  For  waste  research  and  development, 
$30,000,000. 

(2)  For  plant  projects: 

Project  91-D-172,  high-level  waste  tank 
farm  replacement,  Idaho  Chemical  Process- 
ing Plant,  Idaho  National  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory, Idaho,  $30,000,000. 

Project  90-D-178,  TSA  retrieval  contain- 
ment building,  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  $19,500,000. 

Project  89-D-142,  reactor  effluent  cooling 
water  thermal  mitigation.  Savannah  River, 
South  (Carolina,  $17,600,000. 

Project  Project  89-D-172,  Hanford  environ- 
mental compliance,  Richland,  Washington, 
$27,700,000. 

Project  89-D-174.  replacement  high-level 
waste  evaporator.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $14,000,000. 

Project  83-D-148,  nonradioactive  hazardous 
waste  management.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina.  $10,000,000. 

Project  77-13-f,  waste  isolaUon  pilot 
project,  Delaware  Basin,  southeast  New  Mex- 
ico. $16,900,000. 

SEC.  sat.  AFFUCABmiY  OP  RECURRING  GEN- 
ERAL PROVISIONa 

The  provisions  contained  in  part  B  of  title 
XXXI  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510; 
104  Stat.  1829)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
authorizations  provided  in  this  title  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  with 
respect  to  the  authorizations  provided  in 
title  XXXI  of  such  Act. 

SEC.  aO«.  RELOCATHM4  OF  ROCKY  FLATS  PLANT 
0PBRA11ON& 

(a)  Relocation  Program.— From  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  production  and 
surveillance  for  flscal  year  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  develop  a  program  to 
relocate,  within  10  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  operations  performed 
at  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  in  Golden.  Colo- 
rado, to  a  replacement  facility  (or  facilities) 
on  a  site  (or  sites)  where  public  health  and 
safety  can  be  assured. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  the  program  devel- 
oped under  subsection  (a),  a  plan  to  imple- 
ment such  program,  and  the  activities  to  be 
undertaken  during  fiscal  year  1991  pursuant 
to  the  plan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman firom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson],  pending  which  I 
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yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  is  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  supplemental  au- 
thorization and  personnel  benefits  bill 
S.  725.  It  represents  the  agreement  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  other  interested  com- 
mittees of  the  House  with  their  Senate 
counterparts  on  authorizing  payment 
for  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  taking 
care  of  the  men  and  women  who  fought 
and  won  that  war. 

The  bill  has  three  main  parts: 

First,  a  core  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  war.  These  provisions  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  the  House- 
passed  bill,  H.R.  1175. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  military  person- 
nel and  veterans'  benefits  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  our  Desert 
Storm  heroes,  to  help  their  families, 
and  to  ease  their  transition  back  to  a 
more  peaceful  world.  Chief  among  the 
veterans'  benefits  in  the  bill  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  bene- 
fits for  both  active  duty  and  Reserve 
personnel.  These  benefits  would  be  paid 
from  the  defense  cooperation  account. 
As  incremental  costs  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  funding  of  these  benefits  is 
consistent  with  last  year's  budget 
agreement. 

And  finally,  the  bill  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  provisions,  most  of  them 
originating  in  the  House  bill,  including 
the  Schumer-Panetta  language,  addi- 
tional incentives  for  our  allies  to  pay 
their  pledges,  and  the  DOE  supple- 
mental authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  a 
sound  package  that  will  take  care  of 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform;  our 
veterans;  and  establish  a  firm,  account- 
able basis  for  paying  the  costs  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  I  have  included  in 
my  statement  a  comprehensive  expla- 
nation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  this  package,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

JOINT  Explanatory  Statement 
This  statement  explains  the  provisions  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supplemental  Au- 
thorization and  Personnel  Benefits  Act  of 
1991. 

On  February  22,  1991,  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  a  proposed  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1991.  On  March 
13,  1991,  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved H.R.  1175,  the  National  Defense  Sup- 
plemental Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1981.  On  March  14,  1991,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
578,  the  Department  of  Defense  Desert  Storm 
Supplemental  Authorization  and  Military 
Personnel  Benefits  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991. 
On  March  19.  1991.  the  Senate  received  H.R. 
1175,  amended  it  with  the  text  of  S.  578, 
passed  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  House. 

The  following  Joint  explanatory  statement 
explains  the  compromise  agreement  that  has 
been  reached  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  other  com- 


mittees on  the  differences  between  the  texts 
of  H.R.  1175  and  S.  578. 

In  this  Joint  explanatory  sutement,  the 
phrase  "the  House  bill"  refers  to  H.R.  1175. 
as  passed  by  the  House  on  March  13.  The 
phrase  "the  Senate  amendment"  refers  to 
H.R.  1175,  as  passed  and  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  text  of  S.  578  on  March  19.  The 
phrase  "the  final  bill"  refers  to  the  com- 
promise agreement. 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  UBl 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPR0PRUTI0N8  TOR  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  STORM 

The  House  bill  contained  a  series  of  provi- 
sions (sees.  101-107)  that  would  authorize 
supplemental  appropriations  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  for  fiscal  year  1991.  Section  101 
would  authorize,  during  fiscal  year  1991.  the 
appropriation  of  the  balances  contributed  to 
the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  to  pay  for 
the  incremental  costs  associated  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  or  the  replenishment  of 
the  working  capital  account  established  in 
section  102.  Section  102  would  establish  the 
Persian  Gulf  Working  Capital  Account  and 
would  authorize  $15  billion  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  account  during  flscal  year 
1991.  This  section  would  specifically  limit 
the  availability  of  appropriations  for  trans- 
fer to  pay  for  the  incremental  costs  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  not  available  for  transfer  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account.  Section  103 
would  authorize  the  transfer  of  amounts  ap- 
propriated from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count and  appropriated  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
Working  Capital  Account  to  appropriation 
accounts  as  necessary  to  meet  the  costs  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Section  104  would 
authorize  the  transfer  authority  necessary 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  military  person- 
nel and  operation  and  maintenance  accounts 
to  pay  for  the  incremental  costs  associated 
with  the  military  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Section  105  would  establish  certain  no- 
tification and  reporting  requirements  to  be 
followed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before 
implementing  any  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account,  the  Persian 
Gulf  Working  Capital  Account,  or  between 
the  military  personnel  and  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts.  Section  106  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
monthly  reports  of  transfers  made  pursuant 
to  the  authority  in  this  title  to  the  congres- 
sional defense  committees. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  similar 
provisions  (sees.  101-102). 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provi- 
sions with  technical  amendments. 

The  authorization  of  transfers  provided  in 
the  final  bill  is  based  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  develop  a 
process  for  the  resolution  of  any  concerns 
that  may  be  raised  by  the  congressional  de- 
fense committees  with  respect  to  transfers 
authorized  by  this  title.  This  process  should 
Involve  the  four  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees, but  should  be  more  streamlined 
than  the  process  currently  used  with  respect 
to  apint>val  of  transfers.  It  is  expected  that 
the  four  congressional  defense  committees 
will  expedite  consideration  of  all  transfer  re- 
quests and  will  register  any  concerns  with 
DoD  over  any  proposed  transfer  within  seven 
days.  The  traditional  paperwork  used  by 
DoD  to  report  transfers  to  the  Congress  is 
not  necessary  in  the  case  of  transfers  for  the 
incremental  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  This  approach  will  preserve  the  con- 
gressional oversight  role  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  pay  the  incremental  costs  of 
OperaUon  Desert  Storm. 
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TITLB  n— WATVBR  OF  PERSONNEL  CEILINGS 
AFFECTED  BY  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

The  House  bill  contained  provisions  (sec. 
211  and  sec.  212)  that  would:  (1)  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  the  active 
duty,  selected  reserve,  and  reserve  active 
duty  end  strengths  prescribed  for  fiscal  year 
1961  in  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510); 
and  (2)  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the 
strength  ceilings  applicable  to  senior  en- 
listed grades  for  the  duration  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  201),  except  the  authority 
to  waive  the  end  strengths  and  grade  ceilings 
would  be  vested  in  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments,  and  the  grade  celling 
waivers  would  include  not  only  the  senior 
enlisted  grades,  but  the  active  duty  and  full- 
time  reserve  officers  field  grades,  and  the 
general  and  flag  officer  grades  as  well. 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

TITLE  m— BENEFITS  FOR  PERSONS  SERVING  IN 
ARMED  FORCES  DURING  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
CONFUCT 

Part  A— Military  Compensation  and  Benefits 

Legislative  Provisions  Adopted 
Increase  in  imminent  danger  pay  (sec.  301) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

222)  that  would  permanently  increase  the 
rate  of  imminent  danger  pay  from  $110  per 
month  to  SISO  per  month,  effective  January 
16. 1991. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  301).  except  the  authority 
for  the  increase  would  be  temporary  and  the 
effective  date  would  be  retroactive  to  August 
1.1990. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Family  separation  pay  (sec.  302) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

223)  that  would;  (1)  increase  family  separa- 
tion pay  from  S60  to  S75  i>er  month,  effective 
January  16,  1991;  and  (2)  authorize  family 
separation  pay  to  dual  military  couples 
without  dependents,  effective  January  16, 
1991. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  iH-ovlsion 
amended  to  delete  the  portion  on  dual  mili- 
tary couples  without  dependents. 
Use  of  home  of  record  for  determination  of 

variable  housing  allowance  for  reservists 

(sec.  308) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

225)  that  would  require  that  the  variable 
housing  allowance  being  paid  to  members  of 
reserve  comiwnents  called  to  active  duty  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  be 
calculated  using  the  rates  to  which  the  mem- 
bers are  entitled  in  the  areas  of  the  mem- 
bers' home  of  record  in  lieu  of  permanent 
duty  location. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
amended  to  substitute  the  principal  place  of 
residence  for  home  of  record. 

Medical,  dental,  and  non-physician  special 
pays  for  reserve,  recalled,  or  retained 
health  care  officers  (sec.  304) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

226)  that  would  provide  authority  for  pay- 
ment of  active  duty  special  pays  to  reserve 
optometrists,  veterinarians,  nurse  anes- 
thetists, and  other  non-physician  health  care 
providers  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  in 


coDjuofction  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 
In  addition,  section  226  would  authorize  pay- 
ment bf  those  special  pays  to  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  veterinarians,  nurse 
anesthetists,  and  other  non-physician  health 
care  providers  who  (1)  are  involuntarily  re- 
tainedion  active  duty  under  section  673(c)  of 
title  It,  United  States  Code,  (2)  are  recalled 
to  active  duty  under  section  688  of  title  10, 
Unitecl  States  Code,  or  (3)  voluntarily  agree 
to  reniain  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  less 
than  a  le  year  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  c(  inflict. 

The  Benate  bill  contained  a  similar  provi- 
sion (sec.  302). 

The  Inal  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 

Walvi  ir  of  board  certification  requirements 

(sec.  305) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

227)  tb  It  would  authorize  continued  payment 
of  boai  d  certiflcation  pay  to  physicians,  den- 
tists, ind  other  health  care  providers  who 
have  c  ampleted  residency  training  and  were 
schedc  led  for  board  certification,  or  re-cer- 
tificat  on,  but  were  unable  to  complete  the 
certifi  ^tlon  process  due  to  a  duty  assigrn- 
ment  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
confli)  t. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar pre  vision. 

The  nnal  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
amen<i  ed  to  condition  the  payment  of  these 
pays  <  n  the  completion  of  certification  re- 
quirements by  affected  personnel  within  180 
days  fl  r  their  release  from  their  duty  assign- 
ments in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
confll(  t  or  such  additional  time  after  that 
period  as  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the 
Secret  axy  of  Defense. 

Foreign  lan?ua«re  proficiency  pay  (sec.  306) 

TheiHouse  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

228)  tqat  would  require  that  foreign  language 
9ncy  pay  be  paid  to  members  of  the 

I  forces  assigned  to  duty  in  connection 
3e  Persian  Gulf  conflict  who  meet  all 
{llty  criteria  for  such  pay  except  that 
ive  not  been  certifled  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  to  be  proflcient  in  a  foreign 
language  necessary  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar pn  ivision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
amen<  ed  to  condition  the  payment  of  these 
pays  I  in  the  completion  of  certification  re- 
quire! lents  by  affected  personnel  within  180 
days  <  f  their  release  from  their  duty  assign- 
ments in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
confll  :t. 

Inci  ease  in  the  amount  of  death  gratuity 
(sec.  307) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
231)  t)  at  would  amend  section  1478(a)  of  title 
10,  Ue  Ited  States  Code,  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard dsath  gratuity  rate  of  S6.000  for  all 
grader  effective  August  2, 1990. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  306),  except  the  authority 
for  thie  $6,000  death  gratuity  rate  would  be 
temporary  and  effective  January  16, 1991. 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
ameni  ed  to  make  the  provision  temporary. 
Servi  semen's  Group  Life  Insurance  gratuity 
'  (sec.  308) 

Thei  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion ( sec.  332)  that  would  authorize  the  pay- 
ment }f  a  gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  service 
memoers  who  died  after  August  1,  1990  and 
the  e$'ective  date  of  the  SGLI  increase  equal 
to  twice  the  amount  of  SGLI  coverage  of  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  death.  The  gratuity 
would  apply  only  to  service  members  whose 
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deaths  wei »  In  conjunction  with  or  in  sup- 
port of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  or  attrib- 
utable to  h  3stile  action  in  regions  other  than 
the  Persiaii  Gulf  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Houi  e  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  flna.  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Paym(  int  for  accrued  leave  (sec.  309) 

The  Sent  te  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1 03)  that  would  ensure  that  survi- 
vors of  ml]  Itary  members  are  entitled  to  the 
payment  for  the  unused  accrued  leave  of  a 
member  wko  dies  while  on  active  duty  on  the 
same  basis  as  provided  for  members  in  sec- 
tion HIS  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991. 

The  Houi  «  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Removal  o  f  limitation  on  the  accrual  of  sav- 
ings of  I  members  in  a  missing  status  (sec. 

310) 

The  Hou»e  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
232)  that  Would  amend  section  1035(b)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  ceiling 
on  savings  deposits  for  service  members  car- 
ried in  a  missing  status  as  deflned  in  section 
551(2)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  during 
the  period  |of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provisipn  (sec.  304). 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Basic    allowance    for    quarters    for    certain 

members  of  the  reserve  components  with- 
out dependents  (sec.  310A) 

The  Hotse  bill  contained  a  ];flrovislon  (sec. 
224)  that  would  require  payment  of  basic  al- 
lowance fpr  quarters  to  reserve  component 
members  Without  dependents  called  to  active 
duty  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  who  are  unable  to  occupy  their  pri- 
mary residence  that  is  owned  by  the  mem- 
ber, or  foD  which  the  member  is  responsible 
for  rent. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisiian. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
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221)  that  \#ould  repeal  the  prohibition  on  the 
payment  df  imminent  danger  pay  and  family 
separatioq  allowance  during  times  of  war  or 
national  Emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Foreign  duty  pay 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
229)  that  would  increase  the  current  foreign 
duty  pay  (or  enlisted  personnel  to  a  flat  rate 
of  S25  per  inonth. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  flnil  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Transii  lonal  commissary  and  exchange 

beneflts 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
245)  that  '  rould  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  prescribe  regulations  allowing  a 
member  of  a  resei-ve  component  called  or  or- 
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dered to  active  duty  In  connection  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  to  use  commissary  and 
exchange  stores  during  the  180-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  release  of  the 
member  from  active  duty.  Use  of  these  stores 
would  be  authorized  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  for  service 
members  on  active  duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar i>rovlslon. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Benefits  explanation  for  reserve  members 
upon  demobilization 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
246)  that  would  require  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  to  provide  Individual 
pre-separatlon  counseling  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  to  service  members  upon  their  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  be  required  to  en- 
sure that  the  Service  Secretaries,  in  carry- 
ing out  section  1142  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  provide  particular  attention  to  the 
needs  of  members  of  the  reserve  components 
who  were  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  for 
service  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict.The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
would  be  required  to  detail  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  service 
at  each  principal  site  at  which  such  service 
members  will  be  released  from  active  duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  expected  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
House  provision. 

Part  B— Military  Personnel  Policies  and 

Programs 

Legislative  Provisions  Adopted 

Grade  In  which  retired  officers  are  recalled 
to  active  duty  (sec.  311) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

242)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments  to  recall  retired 
military  officers  to  active  duty  in  the  high- 
est grade  they  held  while  on  previous  active 
duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  305). 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  provision. 

Temporary  CHAMPUS  provisions  regarding 
deductibles  and  copayment  requirements 
(sec.  312) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

243)  that  would  delay  the  Implementation  of 
the  increase  In  the  CHAMPUS  deductible 
mandated  by  section  712  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991 
firom  April  1,  1991  to  October  1,  1991,  in  the 
case  of  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel 
who  are  serving  or  have  served  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  theater  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Qnal  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  331)  that  would  allow  CHAMPUS 
health  care  providers  to  waive  any  require- 
ment for  payment  by  the  patient  of 
copayment  charges  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  period,  provided  that  CHAMPUS  health 
care  providers  who  grant  such  waivers  do  not 
increase  the  amount  charged  to  the  federal 
government  for  the  service  for  which  the 
waiver  is  granted. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  iH-ovi- 
slon. 


The  flnal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  specify  that  this  provision 
would  apply  to  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  re- 
quire certification  by  the  health  care  pro- 
vider on  cost. 

TranslUonal  health  care  (sec.  313) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
244)  that  would  extend  transitional  health 
benefits  to  reservists  called  or  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  and  to  active  duty  personnel  in- 
voluntarily reuined  on  active  duty  under 
section  673c  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Section  244  would  authorize  eligibility  for 
two  months  of  medical  care  in  military  med- 
ical treatment  facilities  or  under  CHAMPUS 
unless  the  former  service  members  and  de- 
iwndents  are  covered  by  an  employer-spon- 
sored health  insurance  plan. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  307),  except  that  the  tran- 
sitional health  coverage  would  be  for  30  days 
and  would  not  include  involuntarily  retained 
personnel. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  Include  involuntarily  re- 
tained personnel  under  the  transitional 
health  coverage  being  authorized. 

Extension  of  certain  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
provisions  (sec.  314) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

247)  that  would  remove  fiscal  year  con- 
straints on  spending  in  support  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  esUblished  in  title  XI  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510;  104 
Stat.  1634  etseq.). 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Study  of  Department  of  Defense  policies  re- 
lating to  deployment  of  military  service 
members  with  dependents  or  service  mem- 
bers from  families  with  more  than  one 
service  member  (sec.  315) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

248)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  carry  out  a  study  of  departmental 
policies  relating  to  the  family  interests  and 
responsibilities  of  reserve  component  mem- 
bers called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  and  of 
active  and  reserve  component  service  mem- 
bers deployed  overseas.  The  study  would  ex- 
amine the  responsiveness  of  such  policies  to 
the  needs  of  service  members  and  the  con- 
sistency of  exlsUng  policies  among  the  Mili- 
tary Departments.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  findings  of  the  study  no  later 
than  March  31,  1992. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Adjustment  in  the  effective  date  of  changes 
in  mental  health  benefits  as  a  result  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  (sec.  316) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  306)  that  would  delay  the  effective 
date  of  certain  changes  in  CHAMPUS  mental 
health  benefits  required  by  section  703  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1991,  and  the  companion  provision 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991,  from  February  15.  1991  to  February 
15,  1992. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  change  the  effective  date  of 
the  changes  in  CHAMPUS  mental  health 
benefits  from  February  15,  1991  to  October  1, 
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1991.  The  Office  of  CHAMPUS  is  directed  to 
not  absorb  any  of  the  costs  associated  with 
the  change  in  beneflts  made  by  this  section 
which  exceed  the  S36  million  budgeted  for 
these  beneflts  by  this  Act. 

Sense  of  House  on  the  separation  of  certain 
members  from  their  inftuit  children  (sec.  317) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
241)  that  would  amend  chapter  41  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  by  inserting  a  new  sec- 
tion that  would  preclude  female  members 
with  a  child  under  six  months  of  age  from 
being  (1)  called  to  acUve  duty,  if  a  member 
of  a  reserve  component,  or  (2)  assigned  to  a 
duty  location  or  circumstance  that  requires 
the  child  to  live  at  a  different  location,  if  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty. 
Section  241  would  provide  the  same  exemp- 
tions to  male  service  members  who  have  sole 
custody  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  six 
months. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
amended  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
this  issue. 

Legislative  Provisions  Not  Adopted 

Sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  provision  of 
medical  care  by  Germany  to  dependents  of 
members  living  in  Germany 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

249)  that  would  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  request  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  to  provide  without  re- 
imbursement medical  care  to  military  de- 
pendents living  in  Germany  in  order  to  re- 
place military  medical  personnel  and  equip- 
ment deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region  to 
treat  casualties  resulting  fi-om  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  flnal  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Morale  telephone  calls 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provisioD  (sec. 

250)  that  would  exix-ess  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  con- 
tract with  private  telephone  companies,  or 
establish  alternative  telephone  arrange- 
ments, to  provide  at  least  ten  minutes  of  free 
telephone  calls  a  month  for  each  member  of 
the  armed  forces  serving  in  the  combat  zone 
designated  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  expected  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
House  i>rovislon. 

Sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  need  for  In- 
creased participation  of  civilian  health 
care  providers  in  CWAMPUS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  332)  that  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  urging  civilian  health  care  provid- 
ers in  the  United  States  to  participate  or  in- 
crease their  participation  In  the  CHAMPUS 
health  delivery  system. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  po:x>vi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  Senate 
provision.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  expected  to  take  initiatives  to  encourage 
civilian  health  care  providers  to  participate 
or  increase  their  participation  In  the 
C:hamPUS  health  delivery  systems  consist- 
ent with  the  Senate  provision. 
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Part  C^Veterans  Programs  and  Benefits 

Le^slative  Provisions  Adopted 

D«flnition  of  period  of  war  (sec.  332) 

SecUon  101(11)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  defines  the  term  "period  of  war"  as  in- 
cluding the  Spanish  American  War,  the 
Mexican  border  period.  World  War  I.  World 
War  n.  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  any 
future  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  and 
ending  on  the  date  prescribed  by  presidential 
proclamation  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
301(a))  that  would  add  to  the  definition  of  pe- 
riods of  war  the  "Persian  Gulf  War",  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and  ending 
on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  by  law. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  362). 

The  Qnal  bill  contains  this  provision. 
Pension  eligibility  (sec.  333) 

Section  S01(4)  of  title  38,  defines  certain  pe- 
riods of  war  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  the 
VA  need-based  pension  programs  for  non- 
service  disabled,  wartime  veterans,  and  the 
surviving  spouses  and  dependent  children  of 
deceased  wartime  veterans.  Under  section 
541(0  of  title  38,  for  a  surviving  spouse  to  be 
eligible  for  a  pension,  he  or  she  must  have 
married  the  veteran  by  a  specified  date,  i.e., 
not  later  than  10  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  war  in  the  cases  of  veterans 
of  periods  of  war  after  World  War  I. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 301(b))  that  would  (1)  add  the  "Persian 
Gulf  War"  to  the  deflnition  of  periods  of  war 
for  pension  eligibility  purposes,  and  (2)  pro- 
vide for  pension  eligibility  for  a  surviving 
spouse  of  a  Persian  Gulf  War  veteran  if  the 
spouse  marries  the  veteran  before  January  1, 
2001. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar {jTovision  (sec.  363)  which  would  provide 
pension  eligibility  for  a  surviving  spouse  if 
the  marriage  occurred  not  later  than  10 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  substance  of  the 
House  provision. 

Period  of  services  for  dental  benefits  (sec. 
♦  334(a)) 

Section  612(bHl)  of  Utle  38  requires  VA  to 
furnish  outpatient  dental  services  for  a  den- 
tal condition  or  disability  which  is  service- 
connected  but  not  compensable  in  degree  if 
W  the  condition  or  disability  is  shown  to 
have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  vet- 
eran's discharge  from  active  duty  service,  (2) 
the  veteran  had  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  180  days  immediately 
prior  to  discharge  or  release,  (3)  the  veteran 
applied  for  treatment  within  90  days  after 
discharge  or  release:  and  (4)  the  veteran  was 
not  provided,  within  the  90-day  period  imme- 
diately before  the  date  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease, a  complete  dental  examination  and  all 
appropriate  dental  services  indicated  by  the 
examination  as  needed.  Under  section 
612(bK2),  the  Service  Secretary  concerned  is 
required  to  furnish  each  individual,  at  the 
time  of  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  written  notice  of  this  beneflt  and 
record  the  number's  receipt  of  the  notice. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  in-ovision  (sec. 
303(c))  that  would  reduce  from  180  days  to  90 
days  the  minimum  active-duty  service  re- 
quirement for  eligibility  for  this  benefit  (as 
well  as  for  the  notice  provision)  for  veterans 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 


The  Inal  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 

Pre!  imption  Relating  to  Psychosis  (Sec. 
334(b)) 

Und(  r  section  602  of  title  38,  an  active  psy- 
chosis developed  by  any  veteran  of  World 
War  V  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  w  thin  two  years  after  discharge  is 
deeme  [  to  be  a  service-connected  condition 
for  th«  purposes  of  entitlement  to  VA  health 
care  i  the  psychosis  was  developed  before 
July  a  >,  1949,  in  the  case  of  a  World  War  II 
Vetera  i,  before  February  1,  1957.  in  the  case 
of  a  ve  teran  of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  before 
May  8,  1977,  in  the  case  of  a  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
303(d))  that  would  make  this  presumption  ap- 
plicabi  e  to  a  veteran  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
who  d  tvelops  a  psychosis  within  two  years 
after  .he  veteran's  discharge  and  the  end 
date  o  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar precision  (sec.  364(a)). 

The   inal  bill  contains  this  provision. 
Eligib  llty  for  Medicines  for  Veterans  Who 

Are  {ousebound  or  in  Need  of  Aid  and  At- 
tend ince  (Sec.  334(c)) 

Und(  r  section  612(h)  of  title  38,  veterans  of 
the  W  Bxican  Border  period.  World  War  I, 
World  War  U,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietni  m  era  who  receive  additional  VA  serv- 
ice coi  iuected  disability  compensation,  or  in- 
crease i  VA  non-service  connected  disability 
pensio  3,  by  reason  of  being  permanently 
housel  ound  or  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendai  ce,  are  entitled  to  be  furnished  such 
drugs  ind  medicines  as  may  be  prescribed  for 
the  ti  eatment  of  any  illnesses  or  injuries 
from  1  rhich  they  may  suffer.  VA  is  also  re- 
quired to  continue  furnishing  drugs  and 
medic:  nes  to  any  such  veteran  whose  pension 
payme  nts  have  been  discontinued  solely  be- 
cause the  veteran's  annual  income  exceeds 
the  a|  iplicable  maximum  for  pension  pay- 
ments if  the  veteran's  annual  income  does 
not  e:  :ceed  that  maximum  by  more  than 
SI  ,000. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
308(e))  that  would  extend  this  entitlement  to 
drugs  ind  medicines  to  veterans  of  any  "pe- 
riod o  war",  rather  than  veterans  of  the  pe- 
riods specified  in  present  section  612(h)  of 
title  i  i,  who  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 6  2(h).  In  conjunction  with  the  amend- 
ment }roposed  to  be  made  in  the  definition 
of  'period  of  war"  by  section  301(a)  of  the 
bill,  tiis  provision  would  provide  eligibility 
to  Pel  sian  Gulf  War  veterans,  and  veterans 
of  sul^equent  war  periods,  who  meet  those 
requirfements. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion dec.  364(b))  that  would  add  service  dur- 
ing th  8  Persian  Gulf  War  to  the  war  service 
periods  on  which  eligibility  under  section 
612(h)  may  be  based. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Ex:  lansion  of  Readjustment  Counseling 
Eligibility  (Sec.  334(d)) 

Sect  ton  612A  of  title  38  provides  that,  upon 
the  re  luest  of  any  veteran  who  served  on  ac- 
tive dity  during  the  Vietnam  era,  the  Sec- 
retarj  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  furnish  coun- 
seling to  assist  the  veteran  in  readjusting  to 
civilian  life.  The  counseling  must  Include  a 
mental  and  physical  assessment.  A  veteran 
who  i  3  furnished  readjustment  counseling 
under  this  section  is  also  entitled  to  receive 
follow  -up  mental-health  services  to  complete 
treatr  tent  indicated  by  the  assessment.  Im- 
media  ^  family  members  are  also  eligible  for 
consul  tation,  professional  counseling,  train- 
ing, a  Id  mental  health  services  if  such  serv- 
ices a  «  determined  to  be  essential  to  the  ef- 
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Reports  bfc  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  Concerning 
Services  to  Treat  Post-Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder  (Sec.  335) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
303(g))  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  aiid  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs each  to  submit  to  the  Congress  two  re- 
ports prov  ding  (1)  an  assessment  of  the  need 
for  rebabi  iitative  services  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  who  participated  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  who  experience  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder  (PTSD);  (2)  a  de- 
scription I  if  the  available  programs  and  re- 
sources to  meet  those  needs;  (3)  the  specific 
plans  of  isach  Secretary  for  treatment  of 
PTSD,  paiticularly  with  respect  to  any  spe- 
cific need  i  of  members  of  reserve  comiw- 
nents;  (4)  an  assessment  of  needs  for  addi- 
tional resources  in  order  to  carry  out  such 


trejatment  and  readjustment  of  the 
addition,  VA  has  authority  to 
counseling  and  related  mental 
services  by  contract. 

<12B  of  title  38  authorizes  the  Sec- 
4stabllsh  a  program  to  furnish  VA 
to  veterans  who  are  former  pris- 
to  assist  such  veterans  in  over- 
psychological  effects  of  deten- 
int^rnment  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Hou$e  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
would  amend  section  612B  to  au- 
Secretary  to  furnish  counseling 
any  VA  facility  to  any  veteran 
a  former  prisoner  of  war,  or  (b) 
^ctive  duty  in  a  theater  of  combat 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  after 
990,  to  assist  the  veteran  in  over- 
psychological  problems  of  the 

with  such  service, 
amendment  contained  a  provi- 
364(c))  that  would  amend  section 
e];pand  entitlement  and  eligibility 
readjustment  counseling  and  other  serv- 
that  section  to  include  veterans 
on  active  duty  after  May  7,  1975, 
which  United  States  personnel 
subjected  to  danger  from  armed  con- 
compirable  to  that  occurring  in  battle 
en  emy  during  a  period  of  war  (as  de- 
')y  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
ci^nsultatioD  with  the  Secretary  of 

bill  contains  the  Senate  provl- 


(5)  a  description  of  plans  to  co- 


ordinate treatment  services  for  PTSD  with 
the  other  department.  The  first  reports 
would  be  c  ue  not  later  than  90  days  after  en- 
actment cf  this  measure  and  the  second,  a 
year  later, 

The  SenEite  amendment  contained  no  pro- 
vision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Increase  in  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance ami  Veteran's  Group  Life  Insurance' 
Maximuins  (Sec.  336) 

Subchaplter  m  of  chapter  19  of  title  38  sets 
forth  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI)  anp  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
(VGLl)  programs.  Under  that  subchapter,  the 
Secretary 'of  Veterans  Affairs  is  authorized 
to  purchase  from  commercial  life  insurance 
companies  a  policy  or  policies  of  group  life 
insurance  .to  insure  against  death  any  active- 
duty  service  member  and  certain  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  and  Retired  Reserve.  Eli- 
gible service  members  and  reservists  are 
automatidally  covered  in  the  amount  of 
S50,000  but  ^^y  elect  coverage  of  less  than 
S50,000  or  Ito  not  participate  in  the  program 
at  all.  Premium  payments  for  SGLI  are  de- 
ducted eajch  month  from  the  basic  pay  of 
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service  members  and  are  calculated  without 
regard  to  the  extra  hazards  of  active  duty 
service.  SGLI  coverage  is  provided  free  of 
charge  for  120  days  following  separation  from 
active  duty.  After  separation  from  active 
duty,  veterans  who  participated  in  the  SGLI 
program  may  participate  in  the  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI)  program. 

VGLI  provides  five-year  term  group  life  in- 
surance in  amounts  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
SSO.OOO.  A  veteran  may  not  obtain  more  in- 
surance under  VGLI  than  the  veteran  had 
under  the  SGLI  program.  At  the  end  of  the 
five-year  term,  the  veteran  has  the  right  to 
obtain  an  individual  life  insurance  policy  at 
a  standard  rate  from  any  company  partici- 
pating in  the  SGLI  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  336)  that  would  Increase  from 
$S0,000  to  $100,000  the  maximum  amount  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI) 
and  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI) 
and  provide  that,  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, the  amount  of  SGLI  be  increased  to 
the  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  on  the  day  before  enactment.  The 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Service  Secretaries,  would  be 
required  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  each  person  affected  by  the 
increase  in  SGLI  is  notified  of  the  increased 
insurance  coverage  and  is  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  election,  within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  not  to  be  in- 
sured in  the  increased  amount. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Amounts   of  Benefit   Payments    Under    the 
Chapter  30  Program  for  Active-Duty  Serv- 
ice Members  (Sec.  337(a)) 
Section   1415   of  title   38   establishes   the 
amounts  of  monthly  educational  assistance 
under  the  chapter  30  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
(MGIB)    program    for    active-duty    service 
members  as  follows;   (1)  J300  for  full-time 
study  for  those  serving  on  active  duty  for 
three  years  or  more,  (2)  $250  for  full-time 
study  for  those  serving  two  years  on  active 
duty,  and  (3)  in  both  cases,  appropriately  re- 
duced rates  determined  by  VA  for  part-time 
study. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
304(a))  that  would  increase  the  monthly 
chapter  30  payments  for  full-time  study  to 
(1)  $400  for  those  serving  on  active  duty  for 
three  years  or  more,  and  (2)  $300  for  those 
serving  two  years  on  active  duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  3G6(a))  that  would  increase  the 
monthly  chapter  30  payments  for  full-time 
study  to  (1)  $310  for  those  serving  on  active 
duty  for  three  years  or  more,  and  (2)  $259  for 
those  serving  two  years  on  active  duty. 

The  final  bill  contains  a  provision  that 
would  Increase,  in  flscal  years  1992  and  1993, 
the  monthly  chapter  30  payments  for  full- 
time  study  to  (1)  S350  for  those  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  three  years  or  more,  and  (2)  $275 
for  those  serving  two  years  on  active  duty. 
After  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  would  have  authority  to  continue 
the  increased  rates  and  to  increase  the  rates 
to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Amounts  of  Benefit  Payments  Under  the 
Chapter  106  Program  for  Reservists  (Sec. 
337(b)) 

Section  2131  of  title  10  establishes  the 
amounts  of  monthly  educational  assistance 
under  the  chapter  106  MGIB  program  for  in- 
dividuals serving  at  least  6  years  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  as  follows:  (1)  $140  for  full- 


time  study,  (2)  $105  for  three-quarter-time 
study,  and  (3)  $70  for  half-time  study. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
304(b))  that  would  increase  the  amount  of 
monthly  chapter  106  payments  to  (1)  $200  for 
full-time  study,  (2)  $150  for  three-quarter- 
time  study,  and  (3)  $100  for  half-time  study. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  366(b))  that  would  increase  the 
amount  of  monthly  chapter  106  payments, 
but  only  for  reservists  who  are  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  to  (1) 
$145  for  full-time  study,  (2)  $108.75  for  three- 
quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  $72.50  for  half- 
time  study. 

The  final  bill  contains  a  provision  that 
would  increase,  in  flscal  years  1992  and  1993, 
the  amount  of  monthly  chapter  106  payments 
to  (1)  $170  for  full-time  study.  (2)  $128  for 
three-quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  $85  for  half- 
time  study.  After  flscal  year  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  have  authority  to 
continue  the  increased  rates  and  to  increase 
the  rates  to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Membership  on  Educational  Benefits 
Advisory  Committee  (Sec.  338) 

Section  1792  of  title  38  requires  member- 
ship on  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  (VACE)  to  include  veterans 
representative  of  World  War  n.  the  Korean 
conflict  era.  the  post-Korean  conflict  era. 
the  Vietnam  era.  and  the  post-Vietnam  era. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  370)  that  would  add  veterans  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  to  those  who  must  be  rep- 
resented in  the  membership  of  the  VACE. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Reaisonable  Accommodations  for  Disabled 
Veterans  (Sec.  339) 

Section  2021  of  title  38  provides  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  is  eligible  for  reemploy- 
ment rights  under  chapter  43  of  title  38.  who 
has  applied  for  reemployment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  chapter,  and  who  is  no  longer 
quallfled  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  or  her 
previous  position  by  reason  of  a  disability 
sustained  during  reserve  training  or  active- 
duty  service,  he  or  she  shall  be  offered  any 
other  position  in  the  employ  of  the  employer 
for  which  he  or  she  is  qualified  and  which 
will  provide  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
or  the  nearest  approximation,  of  the  pre- 
vious position. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  373)  that  would  require  an  em- 
ployer to  make  reasonable  accommodations 
to  requallfy  an  individual  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  or  her  previous  position.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  provision,  the  term  "reason- 
able accommodation"  would  have  the  mean- 
ing provided  in  section  101(9)  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C. 
12111(9)). 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  clarify  that  (1)  an  employer 
would  not  be  required  to  make  acconmioda- 
tions  if  the  employer  can  demonstrate  that 
the  accommodation  would  impose  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  operation  of  the  employers 
business,  and  (2)  exclude  certain  small  em- 
ployers from  this  requirement.  Until  July  26, 
1994,  the  requirement  would  apply  to  employ- 
ers who  have  25  or  more  employees  for  each 
working  day  in  each  of  20  or  more  calendar 
weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding  year.  After 
that  date,  the  requirement  would  apply  to 
those  who  have  15  or  more  employees  for 
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each  working  day  In  each  of  20  or  more  cal- 
endar weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

Retraining  of  Former  Employees  (Sec.  340) 

Section  2021  of  title  38  (in  conjunction  with 
section  2024)  generally  requires  an  employer 
to  restore  to  employment  a  person  who 
leaves  employment  for  active-duty  service, 
active  duty  for  training,  or  inactive-duty 
training,  and  who  applies  for  reemployment 
within  a  prescribed  period  after  release  from 
service  if  that  person  is  still  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  position. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  372)  that  would  require  that  an  em- 
ployer make  reasonable  efforts  to  requallfy 
the  individual  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  or 
her  previous  position. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Entitlement  for  VA-Guaranteed  Loans  (Sec. 
341) 

Under  section  1802(a)  of  title  38,  basic  enti- 
tlement for  VA  home  loan  benefits  is  author- 
ized for  (a)  veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  at  any  time  during  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era  and 
whose  total  service  was  for  90  days  or  more, 
and  (b)  veterans  of  only  peacetime  service 
who  served  at  least  181  days  on  active  duty. 
Generally  with  respect  to  those  who  enter 
active  duty  service  after  September  7.  1980. 
section  3103A  of  title  38  imposes  a  minimum 
service  requirement  under  which  title  38  ben- 
eflts  are  available  only  to  those  who  serve  at 
least  two  years  on  active  duty,  or  the  full  pe- 
riod for  which  they  were  ordered  to  active 
duty,  or  who  were  discharged  early  by  reason 
of  hardship  or  service-connected  disability  or 
in  certain  other  circumstances. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
308)  that  would  extend  eligibility  to  Persian 
Gulf  War  veterans  whose  total  service  is  for 
90  days  or  more. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  371)  that  would  extend  home  loan 
eligibility  to  Persian  Gulf  War  veterans 
whose  total  service  is  for  90  days  or  more  and 
who  also  meet  the  minimum  service  require- 
ments of  section  3103A  of  title  38  (primarily 
reservists  whose  period  of  activation  Is  be- 
tween 89  and  180  days). 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS  NOT  ADOPTED 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  Comi>enaation 
Under  chapter  13  of  title  38.  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  (DIC)  is  paid  to 
the  surviving  spouse  and  children  of  a  vet- 
eran who  dies  of  service-connected  causes. 
The  rate  of  DIC.  set  forth  in  section  411  of 
title  38.  is  based  on  the  deceased  veteran's 
rank  when  the  veteran  was  In  the  military. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
302)  that  would  (1)  revise  the  basis  on  which 
DIC  is  paid  so  as  to  base  the  rates  on  the  age 
of  the  veteran  at  the  time  of  the  veteran's 
death,  with  the  amount  paid  decreasing  with 
the  veteran's  age,  and  (2)  in  three  incre- 
ments, on  October  1  of  1992,  1993,  and  1994,  in- 
crease from  $68  to  $300  the  amount  paid  to  a 
surviving  spouse  or  each  dependent  child. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Authority  to  Contract  for  Inpatient  Care  Un- 
available   at    VA    Facilities    Because    of 
Emergency  Care  Requirement 
During  a  period  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  is  furnishing  medical  care 
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and  services  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
to  meet  emergency  requirements,  section 
S011A(b)<2)(B)  of  title  38  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  contract  with  private  facilities  for 
the  provision  of  hospital  care  for  a  veteran 
who  is  receiving-  VA  hospital  care,  or  is  eligi- 
ble for  VA  hospital  care  and  requires  care  in 
a  medical  emergency  posing  a  serious  threat 
to  the  veteran's  life  and  health,  if  VA  facili- 
ties are  not  capable  of  furnishing  the  care 
the  veteran  requires  because  they  are  fur- 
nishing care  to  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
303(a))  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
contract  with  private  facilities  for  hospital 
care  for  all  veterans  entitled  to  hospital  care 
under  section  610(aXl)  of  title  38  (known  as 
"Category  A"  veterans). 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Improved  Educational  Assistance  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Selected  Reserve  Who  Serve  on 

Active  Duty  During  the  Persian  Gulf  War 

Section  2131  of  title  10  establishes  the 
amounts  of  monthly  educational  assistance 
under  the  chapter  106  MGIB  program  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  $140  for  full-time  study,  (2)  $105  for 
three-quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  $70  for  half- 
time  study. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
304(b))  that  would  increase  the  amount  of 
monthly  chapter  106  payments  to  (1)  $200  for 
full-time  study,  (2)  $150  for  three-quarter- 
time  study,  and  (3)  $100  for  half-time  study. 
This  provision  would  apply  to  all  reservists 
training  under  the  chapter  106  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  367)  that  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  each  member  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve who  serves  on  active  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  and  who  is  entitled  to 
chapter  106  benefits  a  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  In  the  amount  of  (1) 
$270  for  each  month  of  active-duty  service  for 
full-time  study,  (2)  $202.50  for  each  month  of 
service  for  three-quarter-time  study,  (3)  and 
S13S  for  each  month  of  service  for  half-time 
study. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senate  provision. 

Eligibility  of  Requirements  for  MGIB 
Benefits  for  Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

SecUon  2132(a)  of  Utle  10  provides  eligi- 
bility for  chapter  106  educational  assistance 
benefits  to  those  (1)  who  enlist,  reenlist,  or 
extend  an  enlistment  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
for  at  least  six  years;  and  (2)  who,  before 
completing  initial  active  duty  for  training, 
have  completed  the  requirements  of  a  sec- 
ondary school  diploma. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
30S<a))  that  would  extend  chapter  106  eligi- 
bility to  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve, 
without  regard  to  the  length  of  their  enlist- 
ments, if  they  were  called  or  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Golf  War  and  released  from  active  duty  upon 
comidetion  of  the  period  of  service  required 
by  their  call  or  order  to  active  duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Chapter  30  Program  for  Active-Duty  Service 
Members 

Dnder  section  1413  of  title  38,  active-duty 
MGIB  participants  who  complete  the  basic 
service  requirements  are  entitled  to  36 
months  of  full-time  educational  assistance 
(or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  assistance). 
Section  1796  limits  to  48  months  the  aggre- 


gate period  for  which  any  person  may  receive 
assistai  ce  under  two  or  more  VA-adminis- 
tered  pi  sgrams. 

The  t.  ouse  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
306(a))  t  liat  would  provide  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  resen  ist  or  service  member  who,  as  a  re- 
sult of  1  aving  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  a 
course  >ecause  of  orders  issued  for  duty  in 
connect  on  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  failed 
to  rece  ve  credit  or  training  time  toward 
complet  Ion  of  an  approved  educational,  pro- 
fessiona  1,  or  vocational  objective,  the  pay- 
ment Of  chapter  30  benefits  for  the  inter- 
rupted lemester  or  other  term  would  not  be 
charged'  against  the  entitlement  of  the  indi- 
vidual 6t  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod forlwblch  the  individual  may  receive  as- 
sistance. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar prowsion  (sec.  3G9(a)). 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senaie  provision. 

Chaptet"  32  Educational  Assistance  Program 

SectK  n  1631  of  title  38  provides  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  eligible  for  the  Post-Viet- 
nam El  a  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance 
Prograt  >  (VEAP)  under  chapter  32  are  enti- 
tled to  \  6  months  of  full-time  educational  as- 
slstanci  (or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  as- 
sistanct ).  Section  1795  limits  to  48  months 
the  aggregate  period  for  which  any  person 
may  re  :eive  assistance  under  two  or  more 
VA-adn  inistered  programs. 

SectK  n  1622  provides  that  funds  contrib- 
uted by  a  participant  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense t(i  this  educational  benefits  program 
with  rei  ipect  to  the  participant  are  to  be  de- 
posited into  a  fund  referred  to  as  the  Post- 
Vietnaifi  Era  Veterans  Eklucation  Account 
(VElAPkccount). 

The  Qouse  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
306(b))  that  would  provide,  in  the  case  of  a 
reservi^  or  service  member  who,  as  a  result 
of  havihg  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  a 
course  ^cause  of  orders  issued  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  failed  to  receive 
credit  ac  training  time  toward  completion  of 
an  approved  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational objective,  that  (1)  the  payment  of 
VEAP  leneflts  for  the  interrupted  semester 
or  othet  term  would  not  be  cluirged  against 
the  entitlement  of  the  individual  or  counted 
towardjthe  aggregate  period  for  which  the 
indlvidaal  may  receive  assistance;  and  (2) 
the  ambunt  in  the  VEAP  Account  for  that 
individial  would  be  restored  to  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  in  the  fund  for  him  or 
her  if  tie  payment  had  not  been  made. 

The  ^nate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  369(b)). 

The  linal  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Sena  te  provision. 

Chapt4  r  35  Educational  Assistance  Program 
Section  1711  of  title  38  provides  that  indi- 
viduals! who  are  eligible  for  the  Survivors' 
and  Defendents'  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram onder  chapter  35  are  entitled  to  45 
months  of  full-time  educational  assistance 
(or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  assistance). 
Sectioq  1795  limits  to  48  months  the  aggre- 
gate pe^od  for  which  any  person  may  receive 
assistatce  under  two  or  more  VA-adminis- 
tered  pfograms. 

The  ttouse  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
306(c))  I  hat  would  provide  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  reser  1st  who,  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
contini  e  the  pursuit  of  a  course  because  of 
being  ( ailed  to  active  duty  in  connection 
with  tX  e  Persian  Gulf  War,  failed  to  receive 
credit  <  r  training  time  toward  completion  of 
an  approved  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational objective,  the  pajnnent  of  chapter  35 
benefit*   for   the    Interrupted    semester    or 
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other  term  |rould  not  be  charged  against  the 
entitlement  of  the  individual  or  counted  to- 
ward the  aggregate  period  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  receive  assistance. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provlsloB  (sec.  369(0). 

The  final  Ibill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senate  pitovision. 

Chaptel- 106  Program  for  Reservists 

Section  21B1  of  title  10(a)  provides  that  in- 
dividuals wlio  are  eligible  for  the  chapter  106 
MGIB  progrjim  for  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  ar«j  entitled  to  36  months  of  full- 
time  educamonal  assistance  (or  the  equiva- 
lent in  partftime  assistance),  and  (b)  by  ref- 
erence to  section  1795  of  title  38,  limits  to  48 
months  the  aggregate  period  for  which  any 
person  may  receive  assistance  under  two  or 
more  VA-adininistered  programs. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
306(d))  that  Would  provide  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  reservist  frho,  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue th^  pursuit  of  a  course  because  of 
being  callei  to  active  duty  In  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  failed  to  receive 
credit  or  training  time  toward  completion  of 
an  approved  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational ob|ective.  the  payment  of  chapter 
106  benefits!  for  the  interrupted  semester  or 
other  term  Irould  not  be  charged  against  the 
entitlement  of  the  individual  or  counted  to- 
ward the  aggregate  period  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  receive  assistance. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provisio^  (sec.  369(d)). 

The  final  jbill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senate  ptovision. 

Extedsion  of  Delimiting  Date  for 
Educational  Assistance  Entitlement 

Section  2X33  of  title  10  provides  that  an  in- 
dividual's eititlement  to  the  chapter  106  pro- 
gram of  ediicational  assistance  for  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  expires  (1)  at  the  end 
of  the  10-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
entitlementi  or  (2)  on  the  date  the  person  is 
separated  fijom  the  Selected  Reserve,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

The  HOU84  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
307)  that  would  provide  that  any  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  so-ved  by  a  reservist  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  War  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  cnther  a  part  of  the  10-year  eligi- 
bility perio^  or  a  separation  from  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  for  eligibility  purposes. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provlsioii  (sec.  368). 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senate  pi  'ovision. 

Direct  Loan  Benefits 

Under  sec  ;ion  1811  of  title  38.  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  is  authorized  to  make  di- 
rect loans  vp  veterans  living  in  areas  where 
housing  creidit  is  not  generally  available  to 
veterans  for  financing  home  loans  which 
may  be  guaranteed  under  the  VA  home  loan 
guaranty  pipgram. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  la-ovislon  (sec. 
309)  that  wbuld  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  direct  loans  under  section  1811  to  cer- 
tain reservists  who  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain home  loans  f^om  private  lenders  at  an 
interest  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  au- 
thorized for  VA-guaranteed  loans.  Eligible 
reservists  ^ould  include  those  who  are  cred- 
itworthy add  either  (1)  are  denied  credit  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  their  being  acti- 
vated in  cotoectlon  with  a  war  or  action  po- 
tentially involving  the  use  of  military  force, 
or  (2)  werej  activated  in  connection  with  a 
war  or  such  an  action  and  served  at  least  90 
days  on  act  ve  duty. 

The  Sena! «  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisio  1. 
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The  flnal  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Burial  and  Funeral  Expenses 

Section  902  of  title  38  authorizes  VA  to  pay 
up  to  $300  for  the  funeral  and  burial  expenses 
of  (1)  veterans  who  were  receiving  compensa- 
tion or  pension  when  they  died,  and  (2)  veter- 
ans who  had  wartime  service  or  were  dis- 
charged for  injuries  incurred  in  the  line  of 
duty  if  there  is  no  next  of  kin  claiming  the 
body  and  there  are  insufflcient  resources  to 
cover  the  burial  and  funeral  expenses.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  904  of  title  38,  a  claim  for  such 
expenses  must  be  filed  within  a  two-year  pe- 
riod following  the  death  of  a  veteran. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  365)  that  would  amend  section  904 
of  title  38  to  provide  that  applications  for 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  for  Persian  Gulf 
War  veterans  who  died  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  measure  could  be  filed 
within  the  two-year  period  following  the 
date  of  enactment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  Senate 
provision. 

Reemployment  of  retirees 

Section  108  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101- 
509)  amended  sections  8344  and  8468  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  at 
the  request  of  the  head  of  an  Executive 
branch  agency,  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
sections  8344  and  8468  of  title  5,  pertaining  to 
the  reduction  of  retirement  annuities  for  re- 
employed retirees,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in 
emergency  situations  involving  a  direct 
threat  to  life  or  proi)erty  or  other  unusual 
circumstances. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
374)  that  would  (a)  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  waive  the  requirements 
in  sections  8344  and  8468  of  title  5  of  reduc- 
tions In  annuity  payments  to  reemployed  re- 
tirees in  cases  In  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  granting  of  waivers  is  nec- 
essary to  recruit  sufficient  healthcare  spe- 
cialists (1)  to  replace  VA  health-care  special- 
ists who  have  been  ordered  to  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  or  (2)  to  enable 
VA  to  respond  to  the  health-care  needs  of 
military  personnel  (pursuant  to  section 
5011A  of  title  38)  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War;  (b)  permit  any  such  waiver  to  extend 
for  the  duration  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and 
a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war:  and  (c)  provide  that 
any  such  waiver  would  take  effect  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  of  a  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary.  For  the  purposes  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  term  "healthcare  specialist"  Is  de- 
fined as  Including  a  physician,  dentist,  podi- 
atrist, optometrist,  nurse,  physician  assist- 
ant, expanded  function  dental  auxiliary, 
medical  technician,  or  other  medical  support 
personnel. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  flnal  bill  does  not  contain  the  Senate 
provision. 

Part  D— Federal  Employee  Benefits 

Federal  civilian  employee  leave  provisions 
(sec.  361) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  332)  that  would  require  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  establish  a 
leave  bank  program  which  would  allow  a  fed- 
eral employee  to  allocate  any  unused  annual 
leave  to  the  bank  for  the  purposes  of  allow- 
ing federal  civilians  who  are  activated  for 


service  In  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  to  draw  leave  from  such  a  bank  upon 
their  return  to  civilian  employment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Part  E— Higher  Education  Assistance 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions (sees.  341.  342.  343.  344,  345,  and  346)  that 
would  provide  for  the  waiver  of  certain  gov- 
ernment loan  requirements  and  other  edu- 
cational assistance  requirements  for  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  on  active  duty  in  con- 
nection with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  House  bill  conUined  no  similar  provi- 
sions. 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sions. 

Part  F— Programs  for  Farmers  and  Ranchers 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions that  would  provide  certain  farm  loans, 
base  protection,  minimum  planting  require- 
ment, conservation  requirement,  and  other 
waivers  for  farmers  or  ranchers  activated  for 
or  who  have  served  In  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sions. 

The  final  bill  contains  provisions  similar 
to  the  Senate  provisions. 

Part  G— Budget  Treatment 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
503)  which  would  authorize  appropriations 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  for 
the  personnel  benefits  in  the  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  381). 

The  final  bill  contains  three  provisions 
(sees.  391-93)  which  would  provide  the  fund- 
ing for  the  personnel  benefits  and  related 
matters  In  title  III  of  the  bill. 

Section  391(a)  states  that  in  addition  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  from  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account  in  titles  I  and 
n  of  the  bill,  J655  million  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  that  Account.  The  J655 
million  would  be  available  only  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  authorized  by  title  HI  (i.e., 
new  benefits  established  by  title  m  or  in- 
creases or  enhancements  in  existing  bene- 
fits.). 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  no  more  than 
S225  million  in  appropriations  would  be 
available  for  the  veterans  benefits  author- 
ized In  Part  C  of  title  m.  The  bill  also  makes 
It  clear  that  funds  appropriated  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account  are  available  for 
payment  of  Montgomery  GI  Bill  rate  in- 
creases only  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993. 
After  fiscal  year  1993.  any  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  rate  increases  made  under  the  authority 
of  Part  C  could  not  be  funded  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account.  Section  391  also 
makes  it  clear  that  the  health  benefits  pro- 
vided under  section  334  are  excluded  from 
this  funding  mechanism,  and  may  not  be 
funded  from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 

Section  391(b)  authorizes  funds  from  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  long-term  costs  of  the  bene- 
fits In  title  HI  (i.e.,  costs  accruing  after  fis- 
cal year  1996).  This  does  not  include  the  costs 
of  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  rate  increases  and 
the  health  benefits  provided  in  section  334. 
Funds  would  be  available  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  under  this  provision  for 
long-term  costs  only  from  the  amounts  re- 
maining in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account 
on  October  1,  1992  (minus  any  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  other  authorizations  in 
this  Act). 


Section  391(c)  provides  that  the  costs  of 
the  beneflts  authorized  by  title  ni  for  flscal 
years  1991  through  1995  are  incremental  costs 
associated  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
This  does  not  include  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
rate  increases  after  flscal  year  1993,  nor  does 
it  include  the  health  benefits  provided  in 
section  334. 

Section  392  makes  it  clear  that  all  beneflts 
authorized  by  title  in  are  discretionary  for 
budgetary  purposes.  No  entitlement  or  eligi- 
bility arises  with  respect  to  any  benefit  in 
title  in  unless  an  appropriations  Act  appro- 
priates funds  for  such  benefits  (with  two  ex- 
ceptions discussed  below).  As  a  general  mat- 
ter, personnel  benefits  are  established 
through  legislation  as  entitlements,  and  eli- 
gibility is  not  contingent  upon  enactment  of 
an  appropriation  Act.  However,  because  the 
benefits  In  title  m  are  funded  through  the 
unique  mechanism  of  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account,  which  requires  both  an  author- 
ization and  an  appropriation,  the  entitle- 
ment and  eligibility  for  the  benefits  In  title 
m  are  subject  to  an  appropriation.  Section 
392  provides  that  the  requirement  for  an  ap- 
propriation does  not  apply  to  the  Montgom- 
ery GI  Bill  rate  Increases  after  flscal  year 
1993  and  the  health  beneflts  provided  In  sec- 
tion 334;  this  is  because  such  beneflts  are  dis- 
cretionary with  the  VA  and  will  not  b«  fund- 
ed through  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 

Section  383  deflnes  the  term  "Montgomery 
GI  Bill  rate  increases."  It  also  provides  a 
rule  of  construction,  stating  that  the  bene- 
fits referred  to  in  sections  391  and  392  are 
those  involving  a  new  payment  or  benefit 
provided  by  title  m  or  any  Increase  in  pay- 
ments or  benefits  previously  provided  by 
law.  This  makes  it  clear  that  the  authoriza- 
tion to  fund  benefits  and  payments  from  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account  under  this  title 
does  not  apply  to  benefits  authorized  by  laws 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

TITLE  IV— REPORTS  ON  FOREIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 
AND  THE  C»8T8  OF  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

The  House  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec. 
107)  that  would  incorporate  by  reference  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  586.  which  passed  the 
House  of  Rejwesentatlves  on  February  21. 
1991.  H.R.  586  would  requfre  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  sub- 
mit monthly  reports  on  the  costs  of  U.S. 
military  operations  connected  with  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  costs  would  be  dis- 
played in  eight  different  categories:  airlift, 
sealift,  personnel  costs,  jwrsonnel  support, 
operating  support,  fuel,  procurement,  and 
military  construction. 

H.R.  586  would  also  require  monthly  re- 
ports on  allied  pledges  and  contributions  of 
support,  either  cash  or  in-kind,  to  offset  the 
costs  of  U.S.  military  operations. 

H.R.  586  would  also  require  reports  on  re- 
lated burdensharing  not  directly  involving 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  on  participation  in  the  mili- 
tary coalition  as  well  as  on  assistance  (finan- 
cial, in-kind,  or  host  country  support)  to 
frontUne  states,  other  states,  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

Title  IV  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained similar  provisions. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
with  technical  changes. 

TITLE  V— REPORT  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF  (X)NFLI(rr 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  SOD  that  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  in  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
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Conunander  in  Chief,  United  States  Central 
Conunand,  to  submit  a  report  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  require  the  report  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1992,  with  a  preliminary  report  no 
later  than  July  1,  1991.  In  these  Instances  in 
the  preliminary  report  in  which  a  discussion 
is  not  possible  by  July  1,  1991,  the  Secretary 
is  requested  to  explain  why  such  a  discussion 
Is  not  possible. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Lesnalative  Provisions  Adopted 
Child  care  assistance  (sec.  601) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  321)  that  would  provide  that  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  for  fiscal  year  1991,  S20 
million  would  be  available  to  provide  for 
child  care  assistance  to  military  personnel 
serving  on  active  duty.  The  assistance  au- 
thorized by  this  section  would  be  directed 
primarily  toward  providing  needed  child  care 
services  for  children  of  military  personnel 
who  are  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  or 
who  have  been  otherwise  deployed,  assigned 
or  ordered  to  active  duty  in  connection  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Family  education  and  support  services  (sec. 
602) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  322)  that  would  provide  that  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  for  fiscal  year  1981,  S30 
million  would  be  available  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  family  support  services  to  fami- 
lies of  military  personnel  serving  on  active 
duty  in  order  to  ensure  that  such  families 
can  deal  with  needs  arising  out  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  This  section  would  allow  the 
Secretary  to  provide  such  assistance  directly 
to  families  of  niilltary  personnel  or  through 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  private  or  public  entities. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Land  conveyance.  Fort  A.  P.  Hill  Military 
Reservation.  Virginia,  (sec.  603) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
501)  that  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  convey  to  either  Caroline  County, 
Virginia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
approximately  150  acres  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  regional  prison. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  flnal  act  contains  the  House  provision 
with  minor  technical  corrections. 
Grassroots  efforts  to  support  our  troops  (sec. 
604) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
503)  that  would  Indicate  that  Congress  sui>- 
ports  and  endorses  national,  state  and  local 
grassroots  efforts  to  support  our  servicemen 
and  women  who  participated  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  their  families  here  at 
home;  encourages  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  and  private  businesses  and  in- 
dustry to  organize  task  forces  to  provide 
support  for  the  families  of  servicemen  and 


women  i  leployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
and  to  c  rganlze  celebrations  for  the  service- 
men anil  women  upon  their  arrival  home; 
and  en(  ourages  those  grassroots  govern- 
ment, hisiness,  and  industry  efforts  to  in- 
clude Vietnam  veteran  organizations  in  all 
activities  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
troops  returning  firom  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

The  S<  mate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar prov;  sion. 

The  fli  lal  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Extei  islon  of  time  for  filing  for  persons 
s<  rvlng  in  combat  zone  (sec.  605) 

Under  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of 
1978.  cei  tain  senior  offlcials  are  required  to 
file  flnanclal  disclosure  statements  by  May 
15  of  eac  h  year,  and  within  30  days  of  leaving 
their  positions.  The  Act  permits  extensions 
of  up  to  90  days.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  reqi  ested  legislation  to  permit  an  addi- 
tional Extension  for  persons  serving  in  a 
combat  izone,  similar  to  the  authorized  ex- 
tension tif  time  for  flling  a  tax  return. 

Sectioh  605  of  the  flnal  bill  authorizes  a 
person  a  »rving  in  a  combat  zone  to  obtain  an 
extensio  a  of  180  days  after  the  later  of:  (1) 
the  last  day  of  service  in  an  area  designated 
by  the  1  "resident  as  a  combat  zone  for  pur- 
poses of  the  International  Revenue  Code;  or 
(2)  the  I  Lst  day  of  hospitalization  as  a  result 
of  an  iijury  received  or  disease  contracted 
while  se  -ving  in  such  an  area. 

K  iiwait  reconstruction  (sec.  606) 
The  I«}use  bill  contained  three  provisions 
(sees.  501-506)  that  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congresi  regarding  the  award  of  contracts  to 
rebuild  :  Cuwalt.  One  provision  would  express 
preference  for  U.S.  firms  employing  Amer- 
ican workers;  another  for  firms  employing 
veteran) ;  and  a  third  that  contracts  and  sub- 
contract s  should  be  awarded  to  small  and 
mlnorit;  -owned  firms.  The  President  would 
be  requl  -ed  to  submit  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congreai  on  the  operation  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

The  S  mate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar prov  sions. 

The  fl  nal  bill  contains  these  preferences 
but  com  olidates  them  into  one  provision. 
Use  of  U.S.  funds  to  rebuild  Iraq  (sec.  607) 
The  a  snate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (se< .  801)  that  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  SeDEite  that  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated 3r  otherwise  made  available  by  any 
provisioi  of  law  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended, directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  Iraq  while  Saddam  Hus- 
sein reR  ains  in  power  in  Iraq. 

The  H  }use  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sions. 

The  fl  lal  bill  contains  a  provision  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  none  of 
the  funis  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
avallabi  s  by  any  provision  of  law  may  be  ob- 
ligated ar  expended,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
for  the  1  (urpose  of  rebuilding  Iraq  while  Sad- 
dam Hui  iseln  remains  in  power  in  Iraq. 
Wlthhol  ling  of  payments  to  indirect-hire  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  nonpaying  pledging  na- 
tions feec.  608) 

The  H  3use  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
109)  tha  ;  would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense »  withhold  payments  to  any 
nonpayi  ig  pledging  nation  that  would  other- 
wise be  paid  as  reimbursements  for  expenses 
of  indln  ict-hire  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
fense T>  ipartment  in  that  nation  at  the  end 
of  the  si  X  month  period  following  the  date  of 
enactmt  nt  of  this  act.  The  term  "nonpaying 
pledgini  nation"  means  a  foreign  country 
that  hat   pledged  to  the  United  States  in  de- 
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fraying  the  tincremental  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shiel  1  and  which  has  not  paid  to  the 
United  States  the  full  amount  so  pledged. 

The  Senat^  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisioi^. 

The  final  Dill  contains  the  House  provision 
amended  to  ^ive  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
authority  tojwaive  the  requirements  to  with- 
hold payment  for  expenses  of  indirect-hire 
civilian  natlpn  if  the  Secretary  certifles  that 
it  is  in  the  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  Statos. 
Relief  from  ]  requirements  for  reductions  in 

defense  acquisition  workforce  during  flscal 

year  1991  (lec.  609) 

Section  9(15  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization jAct  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  man- 
dated a  20  ^rcent  reduction  in  acquisition 
personnel,  td  be  achieved  by  annual  4  percent 
reductions  from  fiscal  year  1991  through  fis- 
cal year  1991  The  House  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision (sec.  (07)  that  would  exempt  from  the 
fiscal  year  1991  reductions  any  installation 
which  experienced  an  increase  of  4  percent  or 
more  In  its  workload  as  a  result  of  Operation 
Desert  Stonfi. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisloijs. 

The  final  pill  contains  a  provision  stating 
that  the  Secretary  should  use  the  fiexibllity 
provided  in  last  year's  legislation  to  ensure 
that  any  installation  or  facility  that  experi- 
ences a  sigqiflcant  Increase  in  workload  re- 
sulting fron^  Operation  Desert  Storm  should 
not  be  required  to  make  a  defense  acquisi- 
tion worliforce  reduction  during  fiscal  year 
1991  that  wduld  adversely  affect  the  ability 
of  that  Instaulatlon  to  perform  its  mission. 
Legisiitive  Provision  Not  Adopted 
Cost  estimate 

The  Hous^  bill  contained  a  provision  (Sec. 
3)  which  contained  specific  estimates  of  out- 
lays in  the  bill  for  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985.  I 

The  Senatp  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisioits. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

TITLE  Vm — MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL 
I         AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions (title  yl)  that  would  correct  provisions 
in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1991  and  related  provisions  of 
law.  I 

The  Hous 
sions. 

The  flnal  Iblll  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sions with  alclarifying  amendment. 

TITLE  Vni— AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIAfnONS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  EN- 
ERGY NATtONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Authorization    of   supplemental    appropria- 
tions for  operating  expenses  (sec.  801) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

401)  that  wolild  authorize  S283  million  for  op- 
erating exposes  at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  in 
Golden,  Colorado. 

The  Senatp  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisioi}. 

The  flnal  kill  contains  the  House  provision. 
AutborizatlAn    of   supplemental    appropria- 
tions for  environmental   restoration  and 
waste  management  (sec.  802) 
The  Hous«  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

402)  that  wobld  authorize  S340  million  for  en- 
vironmental restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment to  acqelerate  certain  high  priority  en- 
vironmental compliance  and  cleanup  activl- 


blU  contained  no  similar  provi- 
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ties,  and  to  implement  new  state  aeree- 
ments. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
with  technical  amendments. 
Applicability  of  recurring  general  provisions 
(sec.  808) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

403)  that  would  provide  that  general  provi- 
sions contained  in  part  B  of  title  31  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1991  shall  apply  to  this  act. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
with  technical  amendments. 
Relocation  of  Rocky  Flats  plant  operations 

(sec.  804) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

404)  that  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy to  establish  a  program  to  relocate, 
within  10  years,  operations  performed  at 
Rocky  Flats  to  a  site  or  sites  where  public 
health  and  safety  can  be  assured.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  would  be  required  to  submit 
to  Congress,  within  60  days,  a  report  describ- 
ing the  program  for  relocation. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 

The  program  and  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 804  should  be  in  addition  to  the  ongoing 
complex-wide  review  that  is  set  forth  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  Nuclear  Weapons 
Complex  Reconfiguration  Study.  The  pro- 
gram and  plan  should  focus  on  accelerating 
the  relocation  of  the  Rocky  Flats  facility. 
Including  early  partial  relocation  of  seg- 
ments of  the  operations  currently  conducted 
at  the  facility.  The  report  should  include  the 
program  milestones  and  schedule  needed  to 
identify  a  suitable  site  or  sites,  complete 
construction,  and  transfer  operations  to  a 
new  facility  within  a  ten-year  period.  In  ad- 
dition, the  program  should  address  work- 
force management  during  the  transition  of 
work  away  from  Rocky  Flats,  and  assistance 
for  Department  of  Energy  and  contractor 
employees  and  affected  communities  during 
the  transition. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Persian  Gulf  sup- 
plemental authorization.  There  are  any 
number  of  reasons  that  make  this  bill 
an  excellent  piece  of  legrislation.  Let 
me  mention  a  few. 

It  establishes  a  mechanism  to  pay 
the  incremental  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  that  minimizes  the  pay- 
out of  U.S.  funds  and  draws  first  on  the 
money  provided  by  foreign  contribu- 
tors to  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count. 

a  1600 

It  preserves  the  integrity  of  the 
budget  agreement  while  providing  $655 
million  in  personnel  and  veterans  bene- 
fits that  are  closely  tied  to  the  needs  of 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  ma- 
rines resulting  from  service  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

It  represents  a  good  faith,  bipartisan 
effort  by  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  pay  the  costs  of  Desert  Storm 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 
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Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  the  out- 
standing men  and  women  of  our  armed 
services  for  the  job  that  they  have  done 
so  well,  and  I  too  urge  adoption  of  this 
bill. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  re- 
cently the  chairman  and  I  returned 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  and  Kuwait. 
Without  exception,  we  were  impressed 
everywhere  we  went  with  the  quality 
and  the  caliber  of  our  men  and  women 
in  service,  and  with  their  willingness 
to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  get 
the  job  done. 

I  was  also  very  impressed  and  pleased 
with  the  administration's  position  in 
all  of  this.  As  General  Schwarzkopf 
told  us  when  we  met  with  him,  he 
would  like  to  keep  In  place  a  policy  of 
first  in,  first  out.  That  is.  those  who 
have  been  there  the  longest  will  be 
brought  back  first.  I  think  that  is  fair 
and  equitable,  and  that  is  how  the  ad- 
ministration is  proceeding. 

Another  question  that  has  been  up- 
permost in  everybody's  mind  is.  If 
there  is  no  formal  cease-fire  agree- 
ment, will  the  United  States  be  tied 
down  and  will  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  other  military  personnel  be  tied 
down  and  not  allowed  to  be  brought 
home  pending  the  signing  of  a  formal 
cease-fire  agreement?  We  were  told 
that  that  was  not  the  case.  While  we 
will  exercise  all  means  to  bring  the 
Iraqis  to  the  bargaining  table  to  sign 
whatever  is  formal  and  necessary,  the 
problem  is.  until  there  is  some  assur- 
ance as  to  who  is  in  chaupe  of  the  Iraqi 
government,  we  will  have  some  trouble 
in  getting  anything  signed. 

General  Schwarzkopf  and  the  admin- 
istration certainly  do  not  want  to  keep 
our  service  men  and  women  in  suspense 
without  any  assurance  of  when  they 
are  coming  home.  So.  as  the  chairman 
and  I  have  been  told,  the  administra- 
tion will  continue  bringing  our  troops 
home  regardless  of  the  formal  signing 
of  a  cease-fire  agreement.  I  applaud 
that,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members 
here  do,  too. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  leg- 
islation on  which  we  are  now  focused  is 
a  good  piece  of  legislation  and  I  would 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  one  exception  which  I  will  discuss! 
part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Senate  bill 
contains  the  compromise  we  have 
reached  with  the  White  House  and  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
the  veterans'  appreciation  package  for 
the  men  and  women  who  served  their 
country  so  well  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  benefits  will  also  apply  to  those 
who  served  in  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  throughout  the  world. 

I  share  the  joy  we  see  on  the  faces  of 
our  troops  on  TV  almost  every  evening 
when  they  return  home  to  join  their 
loved  ones.  They  did  their  job  and  we 
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must  now  make  certain  that  they  have 
tangible  benefite  that  will  help  them 
readjust  to  civilian  life. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  veterans  package. 

Section  332  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment would  amend  section  101  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code  to  designate  the 
crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  the  "Per- 
sian Gulf  war"  for  VA  benefits  pur- 
poses. The  war  period  would  be  defined 
as  the  period  beginning  on  August  2. 
1990  and  ending  on  the  date  designated 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law 
to  that  effect. 

Etesignation  of  this  conflict  as  a  pe- 
riod of  war  would  establish  a  new  group 
of  wartime  veterans.  While  most  veter- 
ans benefits  do  not  require  service  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war.  there  are  some  pro- 
grams where  wartime  status  either  is 
required  to  establish  basic  eligibility, 
such  as  the  non-service-connected  Dis^ 
ability  Pension  Program  under  chapter 
15  of  title  38— specially  intended  for 
wartime  veterans— or  will  result  in  ap- 
plication of  less  restrictive  eligibility 
criteria,  such  as  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Program  under  chapter  37  of  title  38— 
minimum  of  90  days  of  service  required 
versus  a  minimum  of  181  days  during 
peacetime. 

It  is  our  intent  that  veterans  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  be  entitled  to  the 
same  type  of  benefits  and  services  to 
which  other  veterans  may  be  entitled 
due  to  their  status  as  wartime  veter- 
ans. 

Section  333  of  the  compromise  would 
amend  pertinent  sections  in  chapter  15 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  cre- 
ate eligibility  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  pension,  and  death 
pension,  for  veterans  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  and  their  surviving  spouses. 
As  provided  by  current  law,  service  of 
at  least  90  days  on  active  duty  would 
be  required  to  establish  basic  eliglbiity 
under  the  Pension  Program. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  compromise 
does  not  contain  the  House  provision 
that  would  have  restructured  and  im- 
proved the  Die  Program.  The  approach 
taken  in  the  House-passed  bill  would 
have  benefited  the  survivors  of  most  of 
the  personnel  who  were  killed  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  helped  many  of  the  surviv- 
ing spouses  that  are  now  on  the  DIC 
rolls.  We  have  certainly  provided  other 
forms  of  death  gratuities  in  the  com- 
promise, but  a  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  DIC  Program  is  still  badly  need- 
ed. We  will  continue  to  explore  ways  to 
make  this  program  more  equitable,  and 
I  would  expect  that  the  committee  will 
conduct  hearings  on  this  subject  later 
in  the  session. 

The  provision  in  the  House-passed 
bill  would  have  amended  section  411  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  restruc- 
ture the  Dei)endency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  [DIC]  Program  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  means  for  de- 
termining the  rate  of  benefits  to  be 
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paid  to  surviving  spouses  of  veterans 
whose  deaths  are  service  connected. 

It  is  projected  that,  during  fiscal 
year  1992,  DIC  benefits  will  be  paid  to  a 
total  of  306,500  beneficiaries,  including 
257,105  surviving  spouses  and  27,000  de- 
pendent children,  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional 8,000  payments  directly  to  chil- 
dren alone.  Monthly  benefits  under  the 
current  rate  structure  range  from  $594 
for  the  widow  of  an  E-1,  to  $1,633  for 
the  widow  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Of  the  257,105  spouses, 
approximately  81  percent,  or  208,013. 
will  be  paid  monthly  benefits  ranging 
fi-om  the  E^-l  rate  of  $594  to  the  E-9  rate 
of  $811.  As  of  January  1.  1991,  the  aver- 
age monthly  benefit  rate  is  the  E-5 
level  of  $686. 

Under  the  House-passed  reform,  with 
respect  to  deaths  occurring  on  or  after 
October  1,  1991,  four  payment  rates 
would  have  been  applied.  The  highest 
monthly  rate  would  have  been  $750;  the 
lowest  rate  would  have  been  $600.  De- 
terminations regarding  the  payment 
rate  would  have  been  based  on  age  at 
the  time  of  the  veteran's  death  rather 
than  rank  while  on  active  duty.  Four 
age  ranges  and  payment  levels  would 
have  been  established— under  35,  $750; 
35  to  49,  $700;  50  to  64.  $650,  and  65  and 
over,  $600.  As  a  result,  the  lower  the 
veteran's  age  at  time  of  death,  the 
greater  the  benefit  payable.  Current 
benefit  recipients  would  have  been 
grandfathered  at  current  levels,  but 
beneficiaries  would  have  been  paid 
under  the  new  rate  structure  if  that 
would  have  resulted  in  a  greater 
monthly  benefit. 

The  death  of  a  veteran  at  an  earlier 
age  has  a  greater  economic  impact — as 
to  loss  of  future  earnings  capacity — on 
the  lives  of  his  or  her  survivors.  In  the 
case  of  a  young  man  killed  on  active 
duty,  the  individual's  entire  career  has 
been  lost  to  his  family.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  much,  if  any,  of  an  estate 
would  have  been  accumulated.  Con- 
versely, it  is  believed  that,  by  the  time 
an  individual  has  reached  retirement 
age,  there  is  a  much  greater  likelihood 
that  an  estate  has  been  accumulated 
and  that  the  loss  in  future  earnings  ca- 
I)acity  has  been  diminished.  Finally, 
other  Federal  benefits,  including  those 
available  under  Social  Security,  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  [SEP],  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Retirement  System 
[FERS],  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  [CSRS],  as  well  as  Government 
life  insurance  programs,  are  likely  to 
be  fully  available  to  the  surviving 
spouse.  Therefore,  a  lower  benefit  rate 
was  provided  at  the  higher  age  level— 
65  and  over. 

In  addition  to  restructuring  the  DIC 
rate  schedule,  the  House  provision 
would  also  have  achieved  a  3-year 
phased  in  increase,  from  $68  to  $100  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  $150  in  fiscal  year  1993, 
and  $200  in  fiscal  year  1994,  in  addi- 
tional amiounts  of  DIC  paid  for  children 
of  veterans  whose  deaths  are  service 


connect  sd.  This  was  consistent  with 
the  bas  c  compensation  scheme  in  that 
it  recoi  nized  the  greater  need  of  the 
family  i  if  a  veteran  who  has  young  chil- 
dren. 

Let  I  le  now  turn  to  the  provision 
which  (  Dntains  an  increase  in  the  max- 
imum coverage  available  under  the 
Service  nen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
[SGLI]  Program  and  the  Veterans' 
Group  :  Afe  Insurance  [VGLI]  Program. 
The  m  iximum  coverage  would  be  in- 
creased from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment.  Just  as 
under  t  tie  current  law,  the  $100,000  cov- 
erage I  nder  SGLI  would  be  automatic 
unless  the  servicemember  elects  to 
purchafe  a  lesser  amount  of  coverage. 
This  qoverage  was  last  increased  5 
years  igo  from  $35,000  to  the  current 
level. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  coverage 
under  he  SGLI  Program  is  automatic 
unless  the  servicemember  declines  to 
partici)ate.  Only  a  very  few 
service  members  choose  not  to  purchase 
this  CO /erage.  In  fact  some  997  percent 
of  all  I  ervicemembers  participate  and, 
of  those,  over  99  percent  choose  full 
coverage.  The  cost  of  SGLI  coverage  at 
$50,000  Is  $4  per  month,  or  8  cents  per 
$1,000.  iThis  is  a  very  good  deal.  Cov- 
erage \  nder  the  VGLI  Program  at  simi- 
lar ra  es  is  available  for  veterans  in 
the  foi  m  of  a  5-year  term  policy  which 
can  be  converted  to  commercial  insur- 
ance ( fter  that  time.  Normally,  the 
SGLI  Program  is  self-supporting 
throug  h  the  premiums  collected  and  in- 
terest earned  on  such  amounts,  and 
only  VI  hen  there  are  excess  mortalities 
than  M  ould  be  expected  is  there  a  cost 
to  th(  Government.  At  8  cents  per 
$1,000  of  coverage,  the  maximum  pre- 
mium would  be  $6  per  month. 

The  House  bill,  H.R.  1175,  contained 
no  inc  "ease  in  SGLI  coverage.  The  Sen- 
ate a  nendment  increased  the  maxi- 
mum coverage  to  $100,000,  and  that  is 
what  I  his  bill  includes.  In  negotiations 
betwei  in  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Servic  es  and  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee s,  we  thought  that  a  compromise 
increase  of  $75,000  would  be  appro- 
priate given  the  $15,000  increase  we  en- 
acted in  1985.  However,  the  authors  of 
the  aienate  provision  also  drafted  a 
confuting  and  unfair  gratuity  payment 
beneficiaries  of  those  who  died 
August  2,  1990.  This  is  a  mis- 
guide(  approach  to  compensation,  par- 
ticula  "ly  as  compared  to  the  House  DIC 
reforip  proposal. 

Senate  provision  will  be  unfair 
to  soAe  families  of  those  who  died  dur- 
ing tl  is  period.  The  families  of  service- 
mempers  who  die  in  line  of  duty  not  re- 
to  Operation  Desert  Storm  will 
not  bfe  eligible  for  the  death  gratuity. 
Shou:  d  we  tell  the  family  of  the  young 
servi<  emember  killed  on  the  streets  of 
Detroit  recently  that  the  cir- 
cums  ances  of  his  death  do  not  merit 
increi  ised  governmental  benefits?  In 
addit  on,  because  the  provision  is  tied 
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to  the  leve:  of  SGLI  coverage  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  servicemember's 
death,  sone  families  will  receive  a 
$50,000  graiiUity.  while  other  families 
may  only  n  sceive  $10,000  or  $20,000.  This 
is  unfair;  i ;  is  the  wrong  approach.  Is 
ooe  servicemember's  death  worth  five 
times  that  of  another?  If  a  private  or 
corporal  ha  s  $20,000  of  insurance  and  he 
loses  his  lil  e.  his  wife  or  family  will  get 
$20,000  insurance  plus  another  $20,000 
death  gratiiity,  totaling  $40,000.  On  the 
other  hand  if  an  officer  has  $50,000  life 
insurance  and  he  loses  his  life,  his  wife 
or  family  Will  get  $50,000  insurance  and 
$50,000  death  gratuity,  a  total  of 
$100,000.  WjB  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  might  be  affected  but  even  a 
few  would  be  too  many.  It  is  a  bad 
precedent  for  the  House  and  for  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
both  the  H  )use  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Spea  ker,  section  334  of  the  com- 
promise wauld  provide  certain  health 
care  and  madjustment  benefits  as  well. 
First,  it  would  reduce  from  180  days 
to  90  dayii  the  minimum  active-duty 
service  rec  uirement  in  the  case  of  vet- 
erans of  tl  e  Persian  Gulf  war  for  eligri- 
bility  for  sutpatient  dental  treatment 
for  a  condi  tion  deemed  to  have  been  in- 
curred in  s  ervice. 

Other  pr  Dvisions  would  achieve  "ben- 
efits equity"  for  these  veterans.  The 
bill  would  amend  section  602  of  title  38. 
Under  tha ;  section,  an  active  psychosis 
developed  by  any  veteran  of  World  War 
n,  the  Ko  "ean  confict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  within  2  years  after  discharge  is 
deemed  tc  be  a  service-connected  con- 
dition for  bhe  purposes  of  eligribility  for 
VA  health  care  if  the  psychosis  was  de- 
veloped b<  fore  July  26,  1949  in  the  case 
of  a  Worl(  [  War  II  veteran,  before  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1!  57  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  before  May  8. 
1977  in  th  i  case  of  a  Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran. Tie  compromise  agreement 
would  make  this  presumption  applica- 
ble to  a  v«  teran  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
who  develops  a  psychosis  within  2 
years  after  the  veteran's  discharge  and 
the  end  ds  te  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

The  coTipromise  agreement  would 
also  ameid  section  612(h)  of  title  38. 
Under  that  provision,  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  border  period.  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  era  who  receive  additional 
VA  service-connected-disability  com- 
pensation, or  increased  VA  nonservice- 
connecteq-disability  pension,  by  reason 
of  being  permanently  housebound  or  in 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  are 
eligible  to  receive  from  VA  such  drugs 
as  may  pe  prescribed  by  any  licensed 
physician!  for  the  treatment  of  any  ill- 
nesses orjinjuries  from  which  they  may 
suffer.  Tlie  bill  would  extend  this  eligi- 


bility to 


ireterans  of  any  period  of  war. 


In  conjunction  with  the  bill's  amend- 
ment of  the  definition  of  "period  of 
war,"  this  provision  would  provide  eli- 
gibility to  Persian  Gulf  war  veterans, 
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and  veterans  of  subsequent  war  peri- 
ods, who  meet  those  requirements. 

The  compromise  would  also  amend 
section  612A  to  expand  eligibility  for 
readjustment  counseling  and  required 
followup  mental  health  services  to  any 
veteran  who  served  on  active  duty 
after  May  7,  1975,  in  areas  in  which  U.S. 
personnel  were  subjected  to  danger 
from  armed  conflict  comparable  to 
that  occurring  in  battle  with  an  enemy 
during  a  period  of  war— as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  VA  has  long  provided  readjust- 
ment counseling  services  to  Vietnam 
era  veterans— the  only  veterans  here- 
tofore eligible  for  this  benefit^in  vet 
centers.  It  is  important  to  underscore, 
however,  that  VA  may  provide  read- 
justment counseling  in  any  of  its  fa- 
cilities. In  underscoring  that  latitude, 
it  is  also  important  to  note  that  al- 
though this  provision  is  intended  to  ex- 
tend to  Persian  Gulf  veterans,  among 
others,  the  kind  of  counseling  support 
made  available  to  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans, we  do  not  envision  that  such  serv- 
ices would  necessarily  be  provided  ex- 
clusively or  even  primarily  in  so-called 
vet  centers.  Vet  centers  were  estab- 
lished to  assist  veterans  of  a  war  that 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  popular  support 
as  the  gulf  war.  Many  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans expressed  hostility  to  the  VA, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  program  op- 
erated out  of  storefront  centers  in  the 
community  was  a  response  to  the 
unique  needs  of  a  unique  war  experi- 
ence. 

We  recognize  that  some  veterans  of 
this  conflict  may  be  at  risk  of  suffering 
from  a  disorder  which  has  troubled  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans— posttraumatic  stress  disorder 
[PTSD].  Section  335  of  the  bill,  accord- 
ingly, would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  each  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
two  reports  addressing  this  concern. 
The  reports  are  to  provide:  First,  an  as- 
sessment of  the  need  for  rehabilitative 
services  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  participated  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  who  experience  PTSD; 
second,  a  description  of  the  available 
programs  and  resources  to  meet  those 
needs;  third,  the  specific  plans  of  each 
Secretary  for  treatment  of  PTSD,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  any  specific 
needs  of  members  of  Reserve  compo- 
nents: fourth,  an  assessment  of  needs 
for  additional  resources  in  order  to 
carry  out  such  plans;  and  fifths,  a  de- 
scription of  plans  to  coordinate  treat- 
ment services  for  PTSD  with  the  other 
Department.  The  first  reports  would  be 
due  not  later  than  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  and  the  second, 
a  year  later. 

Section  337  of  the  compromise  would 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  benefits  paid  under  the  GI  bill. 
Under  the  GI  Bill  Program  for  those 
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serving  on  active  duty  3  years  or 
longer,  the  benefit  for  full-time  study 
would  increase  from  the  current  level 
of  $300  per  month  to  $350  per  month.  In- 
dividuals serving  on  active  duty  for  2 
years,  who  currently  receive  $250  per 
month,  would  be  paid  $275  per  month. 
For  those  going  to  school  under  the 
program  for  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  the  monthly  benefit  would  in- 
crease from  $140  to  $170. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
section  337  is  included  in  the  package 
related  to  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  In  interview  after  interview, 
the  young  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  cited  the  opportunity 
to  earn  education  benefits— while  serv- 
ing their  country— as  their  primary 
reason  for  enlisting  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

These  bright,  motivated  service- 
members  served  with  distinction  and 
honor  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  success 
of  the  sophisticated  technology  and 
weaponry  used  during  Desert  Storm, 
but  more  must  be  said  about  the  smart 
people  needed  to  operate  and  maintain 
those  smart  weapons.  The  All  Volun- 
teer Force  is  made  up  of  the  men  and 
women  the  Armed  Forces  need — the 
best  and  the  brightest^— and  a  principal 
reason  these  young  people  chose  to 
enter  the  armed  services  was  to  earn 
education  assistance. 

Our  military  personnel  have  kept 
their  commitment  to  us.  They  have 
done  their  job,  and  they  have  done  it 
very,  very  well.  We  promised  these  men 
and  women  that,  in  exchange  for  hon- 
orable service  in  the  All  Volunteer 
Force,  we  would  provide  them  the 
funds  necessary  to  further  their  edu- 
cation. With  the  enactment  of  section 
337  of  the  amended  bill,  we  will  be 
keeping  that  promise. 

Although  I  regret  the  benefit  in- 
crease could  not  be  more,  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  compromise.  This  is  a  modest 
first  step,  and  I  intend  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  ensure  this  increased  benefit 
level  is  not  only  maintained  but  in- 
creased in  the  future.  The  costs  of  edu- 
cation rise  steadily  every  year,  and  I 
know  all  of  you  share  my  concern  that 
the  GI  bill  provide  sufficient  assistance 
to  enable  our  Nation's  newest  wartime 
veterans  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
education.  They  have  more  than  earned 
a  benefit  which  will  enable  them  to  go 
to  school,  to  further  their  education, 
and  to  achieve  their  dreams.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  the  current  administra- 
tion, nor  the  previous  administration, 
has  included  an  increase  in  GI  bill  ben- 
efits in  its  budget  request  since  the 
progrram  was  enacted  in  1984 — this  in 
spite  of  the  soaring  costs  of  education. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  certain  that,  work- 
ing together,  we  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  a  meaningful  edu- 
cation benefit. 


Section  338  of  the  compromise  would 
require  that  membership  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
include  a  veteran  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  Currently,  the  advisory  commit- 
tee members  include  representatives  of 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict  era, 
the  post-Korean  confiict  era.  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  the  post-Vietnam  era. 
Persian  Gulf  war  representation  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  committee 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs on  education-related  matters  of 
importance  to  our  newest  wartime  vet- 
erans. 

Section  339  would  provide  additional 
employment  and  reemployment  rights 
for  disabled  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  Since  IftW.  protection  has 
been  extended  to:^he  citizen  soldier 
who  leaves  employment  to  serve  in  our 
Nation's  Armed  Forces  by  preserving 
the  former  servicemember's  right  to 
return  to  his  or  her  preservice  employ- 
ment. Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  pertaining  to  veterans  of 
active  duty  service,  emplojrment  pro- 
tection was  established  for  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves.  This 
provision  would  improve  existing  pro- 
tections by  requiring  that  a  person  be 
considered  qualified  for  an  employment 
position  if  that  individual,  with  or 
without  reasonable  accommodation, 
can  perform  the  essential  functions  of 
the  position.  Additionally,  section  339 
would  require  certain  employers  to 
make  reasonable  accommodations  to 
the  physical  and  mental  limitations  of 
an  otherwise  qualified  disabled  person. 
Section  340,  which  further  improves 
current  employment  and  reemploy- 
ment rights  for  service  members,  would 
require  an  employer  to  make  reason- 
able efforts  to  requalify  an  individual 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  or  her  pre- 
vious position.  For  example,  in  the 
event  that  technological  advances  have 
been  made  in  a  certain  field  during  the 
individual's  absence  from  employment 
related  to  military  service,  it  would  be 
expected  that  an  employer  would  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  provide  restrain- 
ing which  would  provide  the  returning 
employee  the  skills  necessary  to  per- 
form his  or  her  previously  held  job. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  compromise- 
section  341— would  extend  eligibility  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  to  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  veterans  whose  total 
service  is  for  90  days  or  more. 

The  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  [DVA]  was  established 
under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944— Public  Law  78-349.  As 
World  War  n  drew  to  a  close.  Congress 
sought  ways  to  ease  the  economic  and 
sociological  readjustment  of  returning 
service  men  and  women  to  civilian  life. 
The  program  was  an  innovative  means 
of  affording  veterans  favorable  credit 
which  would  allow  them  to  purchase  a 
home.  Many  of  these  veterans,  because 
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of  their  service  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
had  missed  an  opportunity  for  estab- 
lishing personal  credit  or  for  accumu- 
lating enough  money  for  a  substantial 
downpayment  on  a  home.  By  substitut- 
ing the  guaranty  of  the  United  States, 
with  little  or  no  downpayment,  these 
veterans  were  better  able  to  enter  the 
home  bujring  market  on  a  competitive 
level  with  their  nonveteran  counter- 
parts. 

Although  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation were  designed  to  assist  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  returning  veterans,  rath- 
er than  to  influencing  the  economy  as 
a  whole,  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram was  perceived  as  a  means  of  stim- 
ulating the  economy  and  averting  to 
some  degrree  the  possibility  of  postwar 
depression. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  enacted 
many  changes  to  the  program  to  en- 
hance Its  viability  and  to  respond  to 
developments  in  the  economy  and  to 
changes  in  the  needs  of  veterans.  There 
is  now  no  delimiting  date  for  a  veteran 
to  make  use  of  this  benefit,  and  enti- 
tlement may  be  regained  once  the  vet- 
eran has  paid  off  the  initial  loan  in 
full.  The  Department  may  presently 
guaranty  a  no-downpayment  loan  up  to 
S184,000. 

Historically,  wartime  veterans  were 
eligible  for  this  benefit  if  they  had 
served  at  least  90  days.  With  the  advent 
of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  during 
peacetime,  eligibility  requirements 
were  changed  to  require  completion  of 
24  months  of  continuous  active  duty  or 
the  full  period— at  least  181  days— for 
which  the  person  was  called  or  ordered 
to  active  duty. 

The  compromise  does  not  change  cur- 
rent law  on  the  amount  of  time  a  per- 
son must  have  served  on  active  duty  to 
be  considered  a  veteran:  however,  it 
does  provide  DVA  gruaranteed  home 
loan  eligibility  for  service  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  after  90  days  on  a  similar 
basis  as  other  wartime  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment,  the  House-passed  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment: 
Part  C  of  Tttle  m— veterans  Benefits 
AND  Programs 

The  Committees  on  Veterans"  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  prepared  the  following  explanation  of 
part  C  of  title  m  of  S.  725.  which  reflects  a 
compromise  agreement  on  H.R.  1175  as 
passed  by  the  two  bodies.  Differences  be- 
tween the  provisions  contained  in  title  m-C 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Compromise 
agreement"),  the  related  provisions  in  the 
House-passed  version  of  H.R.  1175  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "House  bill"),  and 
the  related  provisions  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment of  H.R.  1175  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Senate  amendment")  are  noted  In  this 
document,  except  for  clerical  corrections, 
conforming  changes  made  necessary  by  the 
compromise  agreement,  and  minor  drafting, 
technical,  and  clarifying  changes. 

1 '  DEFlNmON  OF  PERIOD  OF  WAR 

ihifrent  law:  Section  101(11)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  defines  the  term  "period 
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law:  Section  501(4)  of  title  38  de- 
periods  of  war  for  purposes  of 
for  VA's  need-based  pension  pro- 
non-service  disabled,  wartime  vet- 
the  surviving  spouses  and  depend- 
of  deceased  wartime  veterans. 
541(f)  of  title  38,  for  a  surviv- 
to  be  eligible  for  a  pension,  he  or 
have  married  the  veteran  by  a  spec- 
i.e..  not  later  than  10  years  after 
of  the  period  of  war  in  the 
veterans  of  periods  of  war  after 

I. 
till:  Section  301(b)  would  (1)  add  the 
Gulf  War"  to  the  definition  of  perl- 
for  pension  eligibility  purposes, 
trovide  for  pension  eligibility  for  a 
spouse  of  a  Persian  Gulf  War  vet- 
spouse  marries  the  veteran  before 
1,2001. 
amendment:    Section    363    is    sub- 
y  identical  to  the  House  provision, 
pension  eligibility  for  a  surviving 
the  marriage  occurred  not  later 
years  after  the  termination  of  the 
Julf  War. 

agreement:  Section  333  follows 
bill. 
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Section  334(b)  con- 


Section  303(e)  would  extend  this 
to  drugs  and  medicines  to  veter- 
'  period  of  war",  rather  than  vet- 
periods  specified  in  present  sec- 
title  38  who  meet  the  requlre- 
612(h).  In  conjunction  with 
proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
"period   of  war"    by   section 
bill,  this  provision  would  pro- 
to  Persian  Gulf  War  veterans, 
of  subsequent  war  periods,  who 
i^quirements. 

Section  364(b)  would  add  service 
Persian  Gulf  War  to  the  war  serv- 
which  eligibility  under  section 
based. 

agreement:  Section  334(c)  fol- 
bill. 
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counseling:  to  veterans  who  are  former  pris- 
oners of  war  to  assist  such  veterans  In  over- 
coming the  psychological  effects  of  deten- 
tion or  Internment  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

House  bit!:  Section  303(b)  would  amend  sec- 
tion 612B  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  fur- 
nish counseling  services  in  any  VA  facility 
to  any  veteran  who  (a)  is  a  former  prisoner 
of  war  or  (b)  served  on  active  duty  In  a  thea- 
ter of  combat  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense)  after  August  2,  1990,  to  assists  the 
veteran  in  overcoming  any  psychological 
problems  of  the  veteran  associated  with  such 
service. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  3M(c)  would 
amend  section  612A  so  as  to  expand  entitle- 
ment and  eligibility  for  readjustment  coun- 
seling and  other  services  under  that  section 
to  include  veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  after  May  7,  1975.  in  areas  in  which 
United  States  personnel  were  subjected  to 
danger  from  armed  conflict  comparable  to 
that  occurring  in  battle  with  an  enemy  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war  (as  determined  by  the 
Secreury  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  consulution 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense). 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  334(d)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 

REPORTS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  AND  SEC- 
RETARY OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  CONCERNING 
SERVICES  TO  TREAT  POST-TRAUMATIC  STRESS 
DISORDER 

House  bill:  Section  303(g)  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  each  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress two  reports  providing  (1)  an  assessment 
of  the  need  for  rehabilitative  services  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  who  expe- 
rience PTSD;  (2)  a  description  of  the  avail- 
able programs  and  resources  to  meet  those 
needs;  (3)  the  specific  plans  of  each  Secretary 
to  provide  treatment  for  PTSD.  particularly 
with  respect  to  any  specific  needs  of  mem- 
bers of  reserve  components;  (4)  an  assess- 
ment of  needs  for  additional  resources  in 
order  to  carry  out  such  plans;  and  (5)  a  de- 
scription of  plans  to  coordinate  treatment 
services  for  PTSD  with  the  other  Depart- 
ment. The  first  reports  would  be  due  not 
later  than  90  days  after  enactment  of  this 
measure  and  the  second,  a  year  later. 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  335  follows 
the  House  bill. 

INCREASE  IN  SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE AND  VETERANS'  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
MAXIMUMS 

Current  late:  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38  sets  forth  the  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  and  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  (VGLl)  programs.  Under  that 
subchapter,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  to  purchase  from  commer- 
cial life  insurance  companies  a  policy  or 
policies  of  group  life  insurance  to  insure 
against  death  any  active-duty  service- 
member  and  certain  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  and  Retired  Reserve.  Eligible  serv- 
icemembers  and  reservists  are  automatically 
covered  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  but  may 
elect  coverage  of  less  than  $50,000  or  to  not 
participate  in  the  program  at  all.  Premium 
payments  for  SGLI  are  deducted  each  month 
from  the  basic  pay  of  servicemembers  and 
are  calculated  without  regard  to  the  extra 
hazards  of  active  duty  service.  SGU  cov- 
erage is  provided  free  of  charge  for  120  days 
following  separation  from  active  duty.  After 
separation  from  active  duty,  veterans  who 
participated  in  the  SGLI  program  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (VGLI)  program. 


VGLI  provides  Hve-year  term  group  life  in- 
surance In  amounts  ranging  from  S5,000  to 
S50,000.  A  veteran  may  not  obtain  more  in- 
surance under  VGU  than  the  veteran  had 
under  the  SGLI  program.  At  the  end  of  the 
five-year  term,  the  veteran  has  the  right  to 
obtain  an  individual  life  insurance  policy  at 
a  standard  rate  from  any  company  partici- 
pating in  the  SGLI  program. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  336  would  in- 
crease from  150,000  to  $100,000  the  maximum 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (SGLI)  and  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (VGLI)  and  provide  that,  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  amount  of  SGLI 
be  increased  to  the  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  provided  for  on  the  day  before 
enactment.  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of 
the  service  branches,  would  be  required  to 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  each  person  affected  by  the  increase  in 
SGLI  is  notified  of  the  increased  Insurance 
coverage  and  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  election,  within  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  not  to  be  insured  in  the 
increased  amount. 

Compromise  agreement  (as  developed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees): Section  336  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  to  provide  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  SGLI  and  VGLI  would 
be  increased  fi-om  $50,000  to  $100,000  and  mak- 
ing the  increase  effective  on  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  Committees  expect  that  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  the 
service  branches,  will  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  each  person  affected  by  the  increase  is 
notified  of  the  increased  insurance  coverage 
and  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
election,  within  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, not  to  be  insured  in  the  increased 
amount. 

[Note— The  bill  as  It  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  increase  the  maximum  to  $100,000] 

INCREASES  IN  MONTGOMERY  01  BILL  (MGIB) 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

Amounts   of  Benefit   Payments   Under  the 

Chapter     30     Program     for     Active-Duty 

Servicemembers 

Current  law:  SecUon  1415  of  title  38  estab- 
lishes the  amounts  of  monthly  educational 
assistance  under  the  chapter  30  Montgomery 
GI  Bill  (MGIB)  program  for  active-duty 
servicemembers  as  follows:  (1)  $300  for  full- 
time  study  for  those  serving  on  active  duty 
for  three  years  or  more,  (2)  $250  for  full-time 
study  for  those  serving  two  years  on  active 
duty,  and  (3)  in  both  cases,  appropriately  re- 
duced rates  determined  by  VA  for  part-time 
study. 

House  bill:  Section  304(a)  would  Increase 
the  monthly  chapter  30  payments  for  full- 
time  study  to  (1)  $400  for  those  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  three  years  or  more  and  (2)  $300 
for  those  serving  two  years  on  active  duty. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  366(a)  would  in- 
crease the  monthly  chapter  30  payments  for 
full-time  study  to  (1)  $310  for  those  serving 
on  active  duty  for  three  years  or  more  and 
(2)  $259  for  those  serving  two  years  on  active 
duty. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  337(a)  would 
increase,  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  the 
monthly  chapter  30  payments  for  full-time 
study  to  (1)  $350  for  those  serving  on  active 
duty  for  three  years  or  more,  and  (2)  $275  for 
those  serving  two  years  on  active  duty.  After 
fiscal  year  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  would  have  authority  to  continue  the 
increased  rates  and  to  increase  the  rates  to 
reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
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Amounts  of  Benefit  Payments  Under  the 
Chapter  106  Program  for  Reservists 

Current  law:  Section  2131  of  title  10  estab- 
lishes the  amounts  of  monthly  educational 
assistance  under  the  chapter  106  MGIB  pro- 
gram for  individuals  serving  at  least  6  years 
in  the  Selected  Reserve  as  follows:  (1)  $410 
for  full-time  study.  (2)  $105  for  three-quarter- 
time  study,  and  (3)  $70  for  half-time  study. 

House  bill:  Section  304(b)  would  increase 
the  amount  of  monthly  chapter  106  payments 
to  (1)  $200  for  full-time  study,  (2)  $150  for 
three-quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  SlOO  for 
half-time  study. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  366(b)  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  monthly  chapter  106 
payments,  but  only  for  reservists  who  are  or- 
dered to  active  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  to  (1)  $145  for  full-time  study.  (2)  $106.75 
for  three-quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  $72.50 
for  half-time  study. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  337(b)  would 
increase,  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  the 
amount  of  monthly  chapter  106  payments  to 
(1)  $170  for  full-time  study,  (2)  $128  for  three- 
quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  $85  for  half-time 
study.  After  fiscal  year  1993.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  have  authority  to  continue 
the  increased  rates  and  to  increase  the  rates 
to  reflect  increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 
Effective  Date 

House  bill:  Section  304(c)  would  make  the 
increases  in  MGIB  benefits  effective  October 
1,  1991. 

SenaU  amendment:  Section  366  (aX2)  and 
(b)(2)  would  make  the  Increases  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991. 

Compromise  agreement:   Section  337  would 
make  the  increases  effective  October  1,  1991. 
Availability  of  Appropriations 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  366(bK3)  would 
ratably  adjust  the  MGIB  Increases  proposed 
in  section  366  of  the  Senate  amendment  (dis- 
cussed above)  so  that  the  appropriations  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  do 
not  exceed  $500  million  less  the  total  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1991 
through  1996  for  the  military  personnel  and 
veterans  programs  and  benefits  that  would 
be  authorized  by  the  title  ni  of  the  Senate 
amendment  other  than  those  for  increases  in 
MGIB  payments. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  337  would 
make  the  MGIB  increases  in  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  subject  to  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priations out  of  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 

MEMBERSHIP  ON  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFrTS 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Current  law:  Section  1792  of  tiUe  38  requires 
membership  on  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  (VACE)  to  include  vet- 
erans representative  of  World  War  H,  the  Ko- 
rean-conflict era,  the  post-Korean-conflict 
era,  the  Vietnam  era,  and  the  post- Vietnam 
era. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  370  would  add 
veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  those 
who  must  be  represented  in  the  membership 
of  the  VACE. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  338  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 

Reasonable  Accommodations  for  Disabled 
Veterans 

Current  law:  Section  2021  of  title  38  pro- 
vides that,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  eli- 
gible for  reemployment  rights  under  chapter 
43  of  title  38,  who  has  applied  for  reemploy- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  that  chapter. 
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and  who  is  no  longer  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  or  her  previous  position  by  rea- 
son of  a  disability  sustained  during  reserve 
training  or  active-duty  service,  he  or  she 
shall  b«  offered  any  other  position  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  employer  for  which  he  or  she  is 
qualified  and  which  will  provide  like  senior- 
ity, status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation, of  the  previous  position. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  373  would  re- 
quire an  employer  to  make  reasonable  ac- 
conunodations  to  qualify  an  Individual  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  or  her  previous  po- 
sition. For  the  purimses  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "reasonable  accommodation"  would 
have  the  meaning  provided  in  section  101(9) 
of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1980  (42  U.S.C.  12111(9)). 

Compromiae  agreement:  Section  339  follows 
the  Senate  amendment  with  amendments 
which  would  (1)  clarify  that  an  employer 
would  not  be  required  to  make  accommoda- 
tions if  the  employer  can  demonstrate  that 
the  accommodation  would  impose  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  operation  of  the  employer's 
business,  and  (2)  would  exclude  certain  small 
employers  from  this  requirement.  Until  July 
X,  1994,  the  requirement  would  apply  to  em- 
ployers who  have  25  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  in  each  of  20  or  more  cal- 
endar weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding 
year.  After  that  date,  the  requirement  would 
apply  to  those  who  have  15  or  more  employ- 
ees for  each  working  day  in  each  of  20  or 
more  calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

Retraining  of  Former  Employees 

Current  law:  Section  2021  of  title  38  (in  con- 
Junction  with  section  2024)  generally  requires 
an  employer  to  restore  to  employment  a  per- 
son who  leaves  employment  for  active-duty 
service,  active  duty  for  training,  or  inactive- 
duty  training,  and  who  applies  for  reemploy- 
ment within  a  prescribed  period  after  release 
from  service  if  that  person  is  still  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position. 

House  bill  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  372  would  re- 
quire that  an  employer  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  requalify  the  individual  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  or  her  previous  position 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  340  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

ENTTTLEJIENT  FOR  VA-OUARANTEED  LOANS 

Current  late:  Under  section  1802(a)  of  title 
38.  basic  entitlement  for  VA  home-loan  bene- 
fits is  authorized  for  (a)  veterans  who  served 
on  active  duty  at  any  time  during  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era 
and  whose  total  service  was  for  90  days  or 
more,  and  (b)  veterans  of  only  peacetime 
service  who  served  at  least  181  days  on  active 
duty.  Generally  with  respect  to  those  who 
enter  active-duty  service  after  September  7. 
1900,  section  3I03A  of  title  38  imposes  a  mini- 
mum-service requirement  under  wliich  title 
38  benefits  are  available  only  to  those  who 
serve  at  least  two  years  on  active  duty,  or 
the  full  period  for  which  they  were  ordered 
to  active  duty,  or  who  were  discharged  early 
by  reason  of  hardship  or  service-connected 
disability  or  in  certain  other  circumstances. 

House  bill:  Section  306  would  extend  eligi- 
bility for  home-loan  benefits  to  Persian  Gulf 
War  veterans  whose  total  service  is  for  90 
days  or  more. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  371  would  ex- 
tend home-loan  eligibility  to  Persian  Gulf 
War  veterans  whose  total  service  is  for  90 
dajrs  or  more  and  who  also  meet  the  mini- 
mum-service requirements  of  section  3103A 
Of  title  38  (primarily  reservists  whose  period 
of  activation  is  between  89  and  180  days). 


Comprokiise  agreement:  Section  341  follows 
the  Senai  e  amendment. 

B1  fRIAL  AND  FUNERAL  EXPENSES 

Current  law:  Section  902  of  title  38  author- 
izes VA  io  pay  up  to  S300  for  the  funeral  and 
burial  e:q;)enses  of  (1)  veterans  who  were  re- 
ceiving o|}mpensation  for  pension  when  they 
died,  and|  (2)  veterans  who  had  wartime  serv- 
ice or  wire  discharged  for  injuries  incurred 
in  the  li^e  of  duty  if  there  is  no  next  of  kin 
claiming:  the  body  and  there  are  insufflcient 
resource^  to  cover  the  burial  and  funeral  ex- 
penses, pursuant  to  section  904  of  title  38,  a 
claim  tot  such  expenses  must  be  filed  within 
a  two-yekr  period  following  the  death  of  a 
veteran.] 

House  mil:  No  provision. 

Senate  (  amendment:  Section  365  would 
amend  section  904  of  title  38  to  provide  that 
applicatlbns  for  burial  and  funeral  expenses 
for  Persuin  Gulf  War  veterans  who  died  prior 
to  the  oate  of  enactment  of  this  measure 
could  bejfiled  within  the  two-year  period  fol- 
lowing tie  date  of  enactment. 

Comprmnise  agreement:  No  provision. 

ELIOlBILIry  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MOIB  BENEFITS 
FOR  KEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE 

Current  law:  Section  2132(a)  of  title  10  pro- 
vides eligibility  for  chapter  106  educational 
assistance  benefits  to  tiiose  (1)  who  enlist, 
reenlist,  or  extend  an  enlistment  in  the  Se- 
lected R  tserves  for  at  least  six  years;  and  (2) 
who,  be:  ore  completing  initial  active  duty 
for  tral  ling,  have  completed  the  require- 
ments ol  a  secondary  school  diploma. 
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lected  R  »serve,  without  regard  to  the  length 
of  their  enlistments,  if  they  were  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  in  connection  with 
the  Pen  ian  Gulf  War  and  released  from  ac- 
tive dut  f  upon  completion  of  the  period  of 
service  i  equired  by  their  call  or  order  to  ac- 
tive dut; '. 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 

Compri  mise  agreement:  No  provision. 

REI  ITORATION  OF  MOIB  ENTITLEMENT 

Cba  pter  30  Program  for  Active-Duty 

Servlcemembers 

Currerft  law:  Under  section  1413  of  title  38, 

MGIB  participants  who  complete 

service  requirements  are  entitled 

of  full-time  educational  assist- 
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(^jective,  the  payment  of  chapter  30 
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would  not  be  charged  against  the 

of  the  individual  or  counted  to- 

aggregrate  period  for  which  the  indi- 

receive  assistance. 
amendment:  Section  369(a)  is  sub- 
identical  to  the  House  provision. 
agreement:  No  provision. 
32  EVlucational  Assistance  Program 
law:  Section  1631  of  title  38  pro- 
individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Eklucational 
Program  (VEAP)  under  chapter  32 
to  36  months  of  full-time  edu- 
assistance   (or  the   equivalent   in 
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part-time  assistance).  Section  1795  limits  to 
48  months  tie  aggregate  period  for  which 
any  person  may  receive  assistance  under  two 
or  more  VA-ajlministered  programs. 

Section  16^  provides  that  funds  contrib- 
uted by  a  participant  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  thi^  educational  benefits  program 
the  participant  are  to  be  de- 
fund  referred  to  as  the  Post- 
Veterans  Education  Account 
It). 

iection  306(b)  would  provide,  in 
a  reservist  or  servicemember 
who,  as  a  resiilt  of  having  to  discontinue  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  because  of  orders  Issued 
in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  time  to- 
ward completion  of  an  approved  educational, 
professional,  lor  vocational  objective,  that  (1) 
the  payment  of  VEAP  benefits  for  the  Inter- 
rupted semester  or  other  term  would  not  be 
charged  against  the  entitlement  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
the  individual  may  receive  as- 
(2)  the  amount  in  the  VEAP 
that  individual  would  be  re- 
amount  that  would  have  been 
in  the  fund  f^r  him  or  her  if  the  payment  had 
not  been  made. 

Senate  am^dment:   Section   369(b)  is   sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision. 
agreement:  No  provision. 

lucational  Assistance  Program 
Section  1711  of  title  38  pro- 
vides that  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
the  Survivors'  and  Dependents'  Educational 
Assistance  Ptogram  under  chapter  35  are  en- 
titled to  45  inonths  of  full-time  educational 
the  equivalent  in  part-time  as- 

:tion  1795  limits  to  48  months 
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ihapter  35  benefits  for  the  inter- 
rupted semester  or  other  term  would  not  be 
charged  against  the  entitlement  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  ccjunted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  whidh  the  individual  may  receive  as- 
sistance. 

Senate  amendment:   Section   369(c)   is   sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision. 
Compromis^  agreement:  No  provision. 

106  Program  for  Reservists 

.  Section  2131  of  title  10  (a)  pro- 

idividuals  who  are  eligible  for 
the  chapter  |106  MGIB  program  for  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  are  entitled  to  36 
months  of  full-time  educational  assistance 

tralent  in  part-time  assistance). 

eference  to  section  1795  of  title 

48  months  the  aggregate  period 
for  which  aiiy  person  may  receive  assistance 
under  two  or  more  VA-admlnistered  pro- 
grams. 

House  biltt  Section  306(d)  would  provide 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  reservist  who,  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  a 
course  becaise  of  being  called  to  active  duty 
in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  time  to- 
ward completion  of  an  approved  educational, 
professional^  or  vocational  objective,  the 
payment  of  Chapter  106  benefits  for  the  inter- 
rupted semaster  or  other  term  would  not  be 
charged  against  the  entitlement  of  the  indl- 
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vldual  or  counted  toward  the  agrgrreyate  pe- 
riod for  which  the  individual  may  receive  of 
assistance. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  3e9(d)  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE  WHO  SERVE 
ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  DURING  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
WAR 

Current  law:  Section  2131  of  title  10  estab- 
lishes the  amounts  of  monthly  educational 
assistance  under  the  chapter  106  MGIB  pro- 
gram as  follows:  (1)  $140  for  full-time  study, 
(2,  J105  for  three-quarter-time  study,  and  (3) 
$70  for  half-time  study. 

House  bill:  As  discussed  above  under  the 
heading  "Increases  in  Montgomery  OI  Bill 
(MGIB)  Educational  Assistance  Payments- 
Amounts  of  Benefit  Payments  Under  the 
Chapter  106  Program  for  Reservists",  section 
304(b)  would  increase  the  amount  of  monthly 
chapter  106  payments  to  (1)  $200  for  full-time 
study,  (2)  $150  for  three-quarter-time  study, 
and  (3)  $100  for  half-time  study.  This  provi- 
sion would  apply  to  all  reservists  training 
under  the  chapter  106  program. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  367  would  pro- 
vide for  payment  to  each  member  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  who  serves  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  who  is  enti- 
tled to  chapter  106  benefits.  A  monthly  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  in  the  amount 
of  (1)  $270  for  each  month  of  active-duty  serv- 
ice for  full-time  study.  (2)  $202.50  for  each 
month  of  service  for  three-quarter-time 
study,  (3)  and  $136  for  each  month  of  service 
for  half-time  study. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

EXTENSION  OF  DELIMITING  DATE  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ENTITLEMENT 

Current  law:  Section  2133  of  tiUe  10  pro- 
vides that  an  Individuars  entitlement  to  the 
chapter  106  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  ex- 
pires (1)  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  entitlement,  or  (2)  on 
the  date  the  person  is  separated  from  the  Se- 
lected Reserve,  whichever  occurs  first. 

House  bill:  Section  307  would  provide  that 
any  period  of  active  duty  served  by  a  reserv- 
ist in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
would  not  be  considered  as  either  a  part  of 
the  10-year  eligibility  period  or  a  separation 
from  the  Selected  Reserve  for  eligibility  pur- 
poses. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  368  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

REEMPLOYMENT  OF  RETIREES 

Current  law:  Section  106  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-509)  amended  sections  8344  and 
8468  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
permit  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  at  the  request  of  the  head 
of  an  Executive  branch  agency,  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  sections  8344  and  8468  of  title  5, 
pertaining  to  the  reduction  of  retirement  an- 
nuities for  reemployed  retirees,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  in  emergency  situations  involving 
a  direct  threat  to  life  or  property  or  other 
unusual  circumstances. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill  Section  374  would  (a)  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  waive  the 
requirements  In  sections  8344  and  8468  of  title 
5  of  reductions  In  annuity  payments  to  reem- 
ployed retirees  in  cases  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  granting  of  waiv- 
ers is  necessary  to  recruit  sufficient  health- 
care specialists  (1)  to  replace  VA  health-care 
specialists  who  have  been  ordered  to  active 
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duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  or  (2)  to 
enable  VA  to  respond  to  the  health-care 
needs  of  military  personnel  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5011A  of  title  38)  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War;  (b)  permit  any  such  waiver  to  extend 
for  the  duration  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and 
a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war;  and  (c)  provide  that 
any  such  waiver  would  take  effect  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  of  a  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary.  For  the  purposes  of  this  provision 
the  term  "health-care  specialist"  Is  defined 
as  Including  a  physician,  dentist,  podiatrist, 
optometrist,  nurse,  physician  assistant,  ex- 
panded-function  dental  auxiliary,  medical 
technician,  or  other  medical  support  person- 
nel. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

Paragraph  (to  follow). 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 

Current  law:  Under  chapter  13  of  title  38, 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  Is  paid  to  the  surviving  spouse  and 
children  of  a  veteran  who  dies  of  service-con- 
nected causes.  The  rate  of  DIC,  set  forth  in 
section  411  of  title  38,  Is  based  on  the  de- 
ceased veteran's  rank  when  the  veteran  was 
In  the  military. 

House  bill:  Section  302  would  (1)  revise  the 
basis  on  which  DIC  is  paid  so  as  to  base  the 
rates  on  the  age  of  the  veteran  at  the  time  of 
the  veteran's  death,  with  the  amount  paid 
decreasing  with  the  veteran's  age,  and  (2)  in 
three  increments,  on  October  1  of  1992,  1993, 
and  1994,  increase  from  $68  to  $200  the 
amount  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse  for  each 
dependent  child. 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

DIRECT  LOAN  BENEFITS 

Current  law:  Under  section  1811  of  title  38, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  author- 
ized to  make  direct  loans  to  veterans  living 
in  areas  where  housing  credit  is  not  gen- 
erally available  to  veterans  for  financing 
home  loans  which  may  be  guaranteed  under 
VA's  home-loan  guaranty  program. 

House  bill:  Section  309  of  H.R.  1175  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  direct  loans 
under  section  1811  to  certain  reservists  who 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  home  loans  from 
private  lenders  at  an  interest  rate  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  authorized  for  VA-guaran- 
teed  loans.  Eligible  reservists  would  Include 
those  who  are  creditworthy  and  either  (1)  are 
denied  credit  because  of  the  possibility  of 
their  being  activated  in  connection  with  a 
war  or  action  potentially  involving  the  use 
of  military  force,  or  (2)  were  activated  in 
connection  with  a  war  or  such  an  action  and 
served  at  least  90  days  on  active  duty. 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  CARE  IN 
TIME  OF  WAR  OR  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  IN- 
VOLVING ARMED  CONFUCT 

Current  law:  Section  5011A(bK2)(A)  of  title 
38  contains  an  outdated  reference  to  section 
612(f)  and  (g)  relating  to  eligibility  for  out- 
patient care  during  and  immediately  follow- 
ing a  period  of  war,  or  a  period  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress  that  involves  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  armed  conflict. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  375  would  re- 
place the  outdated  reference  in  section 
5011A(b)(2)(A)  to  secUon  612(f)  and  (g)  with  a 
reference  to  the  correct  provision,  section 
612(a). 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 


AUTHORITY  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  INPATIENT  CARE 
UNAVAILABLE  AT  VA  FACILITIES  BECAUSE  OF 
EMERGENCY  CARE  REQUIREMENT 

Current  law:  During  a  period  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  furnishing 
medical  care  and  services  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  meet  emergency  require- 
ments, section  5011A(b)(2)(B)  of  title  38  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate facilities  for  the  provision  of  hosplUl 
care  for  a  veteran  who  Is  receiving  VA  hos- 
pital care,  or  Is  eligible  for  VA  hospital  care 
and  requires  care  in  a  medical  emergency 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  veteran's  life 
and  health,  if  VA  facilities  are  not  capable  of 
furnishing  the  care  the  veteran  requires  be- 
cause they  are  furnishing  care  to  membere  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

House  bill:  Section  303(a)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  contract  with  private  facili- 
ties for  hospiUl  care  for  all  veterans  entitled 
to  hospital  care  under  section  610(a)(1)  of 
title  38  (known  as  "Category  A"  veterans). 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

BUDGET  TREATMENT 

Current  law:  Section  252(e)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (BBEDCA)  provides  a  mechanism  for 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  designate 
certain  direct  spending  as  "emergency  re- 
quirements" not  subject  to  the  "pay-as-you- 
go  "  restrictions  contained  in  section  252. 
Section  251(b)(2)(D)(l)  provides  a  similar 
mechanism  for  exempting  discretionary 
spending  for  "emergency  requirements" 
from  the  discretionary-spending  caps  en- 
acted in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  (OBRA).  Under  OBRA,  If  direct 
spending  is  not  designated  as  being  for 
"emergency  requirements,"  the  costs  must 
be  offset  by  an  equal  reduction  in  direct 
spending  or  increase  in  receipts.  OBRA  re- 
quires total  discretionary  spending  in  three 
categories  to  fall  within  spending  limits 
(caps)  specified  in  OBRA.  Legislation  violat- 
ing either  rule  would  trigger  a  sequestration. 

Section  251(b)(2KD)(ii)  of  BBEDCA  exempts 
the  "incremental  costs"  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  from  the  military  discretionary- 
spending  cap  in  OBRA. 

House  bill:  SecOon  503  would  (1)  make  Con- 
gressional designations  of  costs  in  titles  II 
(Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  Mat- 
ters) and  m  (Veterans'  Benefits  and  Pro- 
grams) as  "emergency  requirements",  ex- 
empting the  direct  spending  for  these  provi- 
sions from  the  pay-as-you-go  rule  and  ex- 
empting the  discretionary  spending  In  these 
titles  from  the  caps  In  OBRA;  (2)  provide 
that  titles  n  (except  sections  211  and  212)  and 
in  would  not  take  effect  unless  the  Presi- 
dent (in  a  single  designation)  designates  each 
direct-spending  provision  as  an  "emergency 
requirement"  for  purposes  of  section  252(e)  of 
the  BBEDCA  and  each  appropriation  that  is 
not  direct  spending  or  an  Incremental  cost 
associated  with  Operation  Desert  Storm  as 
an  "emergency  requirement"  for  purposes  of 
section  251(bK2)(D)(l)  of  the  BBEDCA;  and  (3) 
prohibit  expenditures  during  FY  1991  or  1992 
for  the  provisions  of  title  n  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account 
or  the  Persian  Gulf  Working  Capital  Account 
pursuant  to  an  appropriations  Act.     ■ 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision.       ' 

Conference  agreement:  Part  G  (Budget 
Treatment)  contains  three  sections. 

Section  391  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $655,000,000  from  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  (DCA)  for  payment  of  (1)  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  Bill  (MGIB)  rate  increases  for 
FYs  1992  and  1993.  and  (2)  title  m  benefits 
(other  than  MGIB  rate  Increases)  for  FYs 
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1991-1995.  Funds  trom  the  DCA  would  not  be 
available  for  the  costs  of  section  334  (Health 
Beneflts).  Section  391  also  would  (1)  author- 
ize appropriations  from  the  funds  In  the  DCA 
on  October  1,  1992  (other  than  funds  already 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
in  other  provisions  of  the  Conference  a^ee- 
ment)  for  the  costs  of  title  in  benefits,  other 
than  MGIB  rate  increases  and  costs  of  sec- 
tion 334.  accruing  after  FY  1995.  and  (2)  de- 
clare as  "incremental  costs  associated  with 
Oiwratlon  Desert  Storm"  (A)  the  costs  of 
title  m  benefits  (other  than  MGIB  rate  in- 
creases and  costs  of  section  334)  for  FYs  1991- 
1995.  and  (B)  the  costs  of  the  MGIB  rate  in- 
creases for  FYs  1992  and  1993. 

Section  392  would  (1)  make  the  benefits  in 
title  in  (other  than  the  MGIB  rate  increases 
and  section  334)  contingent  on  appropria- 
tions from  the  DCA  during  FYs  1991-1995.  and 
(2)  make  the  MGIB  rate  increases  in  FYs  1992 
and  1993  contingent  on  an  appropriations  Act 
either  appropriating  funds  for  the  rate  in- 
creases or  providing  for  payment  of  the  rate 
Increases  from  the  DCA  for  transfer  to  appli- 
cable appropriations. 

Section  393(a)  defines  "MGIB  rate  in- 
creases" as  the  increases  specified  by  section 
337  in  the  monthly  rates  of  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  conference 
agreement  under  chapter  106  of  title  10.  and 
chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Section  393(b)  sets  forth  rules  of  construc- 
tion for  sections  391  and  392. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  overall  this  is  a 
fair  package.  It  is  an  appreciation 
package  for  those  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  great  job 
that  they  did  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before 
you  today  is  a  comproniise  between  the 
House  and  Senate  that  irx»rporates  many  of 
the  mosX  important  features  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  This  legislation  is  a  comprehen- 
sive package  of  benefits  to  assist  the  out- 
starxling  young  men  and  women  who  have  so 
successfully  defended  freedom  halfway 
around  tfte  globe.  To  name  only  a  few  items, 
his  legislatkxi: 

Increases  imminent  danger  pay  for  $1 10  to 
$150  per  month; 

Increases  ttie  family  separation  alkmance 
from  $60  to  S75  per  month; 

Corrects  an  inequity  in  current  housing  ai- 
towances  to  pay  t>asic  alk>wance  for  quarters 
to  enlisted  reservists  caNed  to  active  duty  for 
the  Persian  Gulf  war; 

Ensures  the  payment  of  special  pays  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  care 
providers  wtio  are  reservists  activated  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  or  who  were  involuntarily 
retair>ed  on  active  duty  because  of  wartime  re- 
quirements; 

Provides  a  health  care  benefits  safety  net 
for  resennsts  and  involuntarily  retained  active 
duly  personnel  by  providing  30  days  of  corv 
tinuing  coverage  in  the  DOO  medical  care  sys- 
tem foltowing  separation; 

Increases  death  benefits  for  Vhe  families  of 
those  who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice;  and 

Provides  for  payment  of  certifk:atk>n  pays  to 
health  care  providers  and  ott>ers  unable  to 
complete  testing  requirements  before  of  de- 
ptoyment  to  the  gulf. 

We  ftave  attempted  to  tailor  this  package  as 
ctosely  as  possible  to  personr>el  servir)g  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  have  authorized  pay- 


ment out  of  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count— whrch  is  made  up  of  the  contributions 
by  our  allies  to  the  cost  of  the  war. 

Having  just  returned  from  the  gulf  very  early 
Wednesday  moming,  I  can  tell  you — ^lirst- 
harxi — ho^  proud  our  servKemen  and  women 
are  of  thefnselves  and  the  incredible  job  they 
have  (jon^.  Those  of  us  in  the  manpower  txjsi- 
ness  havt  tieen  stressing  for  some  time  the 
top  quality  young  people  serving  In  the  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces.  When  put  to  the  test  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  ttiey  passed  with  fly- 
ing colors. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  is  a  pack- 
age of  benefits  targeted  specifically  to  their 
needs  and  Vne  needs  of  ttieir  families.  Its  cost 
Is  modesi  and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  strong 
support. 

Mr.  D]  CKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  furtl  ler  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  bai  k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIJPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  ;  equests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  bala  ice  of  my  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  pi  ^viou8  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questioi  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  I  ill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  ;hlrd  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  tir  le. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questioi  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  (uestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayea  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  o:  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  I  iPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  S  »rgeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Me:  nbers. 

The  v(  ite  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, ani  there  were — yeas  396,  nays  4, 
not  voti  ig  31,  as  follows: 


Abercrombp 

Alexander 

Allan! 

Anderson 

Andrews  (N<E) 

Andrews  |!>B) 

Andrews  (1|C) 

AnnuDzlo    i 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchu* 

Baker 

Ballengcr 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bermao 

BevlU 


[Roll  No.  58] 
YEAS— 396 

Blllrakls 

Bltley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bnice 

Bryant 

BunnInK 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Cliandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 


Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coetello 

Cou^hlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Oamer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

DeFazlo 

DelJtuio 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 
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Dixon 

Kennedy 

Pickett 

Donnelly 

Kennelly 

Pickle 

Dooley 

Klldee 

Porter 

DooUttle 

Klerrka 

Poshard 

Dorsan  (ND) 

Klug 

Price 

Doman  (CA) 

Kolbe 

Pursell 

Downey 

Kolter 

Qulllen 

Dreler 

Kopeukl 

Rahall 

Duncan 

Kostmayer 

Rams  tad 

Durbln 

Kyi 

Rangel 

Dwyer 

Lagomarslno 

Ravenel 

Early 

Lancaster 

Ray 

Eckart 

Lantos 

Reed 

Edwards  (CA) 

LaRocco 

Regula 

Edwards  (OK) 

Laughlln 

Rhodes 

Edwards  (TX) 

Leach 

Richardson 

Emerson 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ridge 

En^l 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rlggs 

English 

Lent 

Rlnaldo 

Erdrelch 

Levin  (MI) 

Rltter 

Espy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roberts 

Evans 

Lewis  (GA) 

Roe 

Fascell 

Llghtfoot 

Roemer 

Fawell 

LtplnskI 

Rogers 

Fazio 

Livingston 

Rohrabacher 

Felghan 

Long 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Fields 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rose 

Fish 

Lowey (NY) 

RostenkowskI 

FogUetta 

Luken 

Roth 

Ford  (MI) 

Machtley 

Roukema 

Ford  (TN) 

Markey 

Rowland 

Franks  (CTT) 

Marlenee 

Roybal 

Frost 

Martin 

Russo 

Gallegly 

Martinez 

Sabo 

Gallo 

Matsul 

Sanders 

GaydoE 

Mavroules 

Sangmelster 

Qeidenson 

Mazzoll 

Santorum 

Gephardt 

McCandless 

Sarpallus 

Geren 

McCloskey 

Sawyer 

Gibbons 

McCollum 

Sax ton 

Gllchrest 

McCrery 

Scheuer 

Glllmor 

McCurdy 

Schlff 

oilman 

McDade 

Schroeder 

Gingrich 

McDermott 

Schuize 

Gllckman 

McEwen 

Schumer 

Goodllng 

McGrath 

Senaenbrenner 

Gordon 

McHugh 

Serrano 

Goes 

McMillan  (NO 

Sharp 

Oradlaon 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Shaw 

McNulty 

Shays 

Gray 

Meyers 

Shuster 

Green 

MfOme 

SIkorskI 

Gnarlnl 

Michel 

SlsUky 

Gunderson 

Miller  (CA) 

Skaggs 

Hall  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Skeen 

HalKTX) 

MineU 

Skelton 

Hamilton 

Mink 

Slattery 

Hammerachmldt 

Moakley 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Hancock 

Mollnarl 

Smith  (FL) 

Hansen 

Mollohan 

Smith  (lA) 

Harris 

Montgomery 

Smith  (OR) 

Hastert 

Moody 

Smith  (TX) 

Hatcher 

Moorbead 

Snowe 

Hayes  (ID 

Moran 

Solarz 

Hayes  (L.A) 

Morella 

Solomon 

Hefley 

Morrison 

Spence 

Hefner 

Mrazek 

Spratt 

Henry 

Murtha 

Staggers 

iierger 

Myers 

Stark 

Hertel 

Nagle 

Steams 

Hoagland 

Natcher 

Stokes 

Hobeon 

Neal  (NO 

Studds 

Hochbrueckner 

Nichols 

Stump 

Holloway 

Nowak 

Sundqulst 

Hopkins 

Oberstar 

Swett 

Horn 

Obey 

Swin 

Horton 

Olln 

Synar 

Houghton 

Ortiz 

Tallon 

Hoyer 

Orton 

Tauzln 

Hubbard 

Owens  (UT) 

Taylor  (MS) 

Huckaby 

Oxley 

Taylor  (NO 

Hunter 

Packard 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hutto 

Pallone 

Thomas  (GA) 

Inhofe 

Panetu 

Thomas  (WY) 

Ireland 

Parker 

Thornton 

James 

Patterson 

Torres 

Jefferson 

Paxon 

Torrtcelll 

Jenkins 

Payne (NJ) 

Towns 

Johnson  (CT) 

Payne  (VA) 

Traflcant 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pease 

Trailer 

Johnston 

Pelosl 

Unsoeld 

Jones  (GA) 

Penny 

tJpton 

Jones  (NO 

Perkins 

Valentine 

Jontz 

Peterson  (FL) 

Vander  Jagt 

KanJorskI 

Peterson  (MN) 

Vento 

Kaslch 

Petri 

Vlsclosky 
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Vucaoovlch 

WeldoD 

Wyden 

Walker 

Wheat 

Wylle 

Walgb 

Whltte 

n 

Yates 

Wuhlngton 

WlUlan 

ns 

Yatron 

Waters 

Wilson 

Younc  <AK) 

Waxman 

Wise 

Young  (FL) 

Weber 

Wolf 

ZellfT 

WelM 

Wolpe 

Zlmmer 

NAYS— 4 

Gonzalez 

Owens  (NY) 

Nuule 

Savage 

NOT  VOTING-31 

Ackerman 

Hyde 

ORkar 

BUbray 

Jacobs 

Schaefer 

Biutamante 

Kaptur 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Can- 

LaFalce 

Smith  (NJ) 

de  la  Garza 

Levine  (CA) 

Stalllngs 

Dellums 

Lewis  (FL) 

Stenholm 

Dymally 

Lloyd 

Tanner 

make 

Man  ton 

Udall 

Frank  (MA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Volkmer 

Gekas 

Murphy 

Hughes 

Neald 

I4A) 

D  1627 

Mr.  QUILLEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legrislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  inadvert- 
ently I  missed  the  vote  on  S.  725.  Had 
I  been  here,  I  certainly  would  have 
voted  yes. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  58  on  S.  725,  the  Persian  Gulf  Con- 
flict Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personal  Benefits  Act  of  1991,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  my  vote  would 
have  been  aye.  I  was  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  with  my  card,  but  the  machine 
did  not  register  my  vote. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  1281— DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CONSEQUENCES  OF  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT 
STORM;  FOOD  STAMPS,  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION, VETERANS  COM- 
PENSATION AND  PENSIONS.  AND 
OTHER  URGENT  NEEDS  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's    table    the    bill    (H.R.    1281) 


making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  consequences  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm, 
food  stamps,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  ur- 
gent needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1991.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  CONFEREES 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McDade  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
H.R.  1281,  be  instructed  to  take  no  action 
that  would  cause  the  discretionary  budget 
authority  totals  for  domestic,  international 
or  defense  programs  to  violate  last  year's 
budget  agreement  by  exceeding  the  spending 
caps  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  September 
30,  1991  enacted  in  P.L.  101^506.  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  and  there- 
by cause  a  categorical  sequester  to  come 
into  effect  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

D  1630 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McDade]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate-passed  dire  emergency  supple- 
mentals  are  close  to  staying  within  the 
discretionary  spending  caps  passed  as 
part  of  last  year's  budget  deal.  But  be- 
cause both  of  them  contain  spending 
that  the  administration  does  not  be- 
lieve to  be  emergency  and  therefore  is 
not  exempt  from  the  caps,  both  exceed 
the  domestic  discretionary  caps  by  a 
small  amount.  As  a  result,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  indicated 
that  if  the  House  bill  was  enacted  in  its 
current  form,  it  would  result  in  an 
across-the-board  cut  hitting  all  domes- 
tic programs  of  approximately  $50  mil- 
lion, and  the  Senate  bill  would  result 
in  an  across-the-board  cut  of  $17  mil- 
lion. 

Hopefully,  that  will  be  cured  in  con- 
ference. But  if  it  is  not,  then  last 
year's  Budget  Enforcement  Act  re- 
quires a  categorical  sequester  to  come 
into  play  15  days  after  the  bill  is  signed 
into  law.  I  don't  think  anyone  wants  to 
see  that  outcome,  because  it  will  serve 
as  a  sign  that  Congress  is  having  trou- 
ble sticking  to  the  path  of  spending  re- 
straint. 

For  that  reason  I  offer  this  motion  to 
instruct  conferees.  It  says  the  House 


conferees  should  take  no  action  to 
cause  the  fiscal  year  1991  spending  caps 
to  be  breached.  If  you  have  to  cut  back 
by  a  small  amount,  cut  back.  But  do 
not  breach  the  spending  cape.  That 
would  send  the  wrong  signal  at  the 
wrong  time. 

Given  the  choice  between  staying 
within  the  spending  limits,  or  exceed- 
ing those  limits,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  stay  within  the  spending  lim- 
its. It  is  the  fiscally  responsible  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

We  have  no  opposition  to  this  mo- 
tion, but  along  that  line  we  are  going 
to  have  to  give  some  attention  to  tak- 
ing care  of  the  country. 

I  repeat  again  that  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  since  1945  has  been 
$180.8  billion  below  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  Presidents. 

Our  financial  situation  has  come 
from  backdoor  spending  and  entitle- 
ments. 

I  say  insofar  as  the  current  year,  and 
that  is  what  this  bill  applies  to,  we 
have  kept  the  13  appropriation  bills 
below  the  recommended  amount:  but  I 
say  again  and  I  said  it  at  the  time, 
when  we  try  to  control  expenditures 
for  4  years  in  advance,  it  amounts  to  a 
target.  You  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
waiving  it  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  look  after  the  country — for  emer- 
gency needs  such  as  earthquakes, 
drought,  flood  control  and  all  the  rest. 
Insofar  as  this  motion  is  concerned,  I 
have  no  objection,  but  I  am  pointing 
out  that  in  the  future  in  order  to  look 
after  our  country  you  are  going  to  have 
to  give  some  thought  to  what  we  do. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  just  wanted  to  raise  a  couple  ques- 
tions. I  certainly  rise  in  support  of  this 
motion.  I  think  it  is  something  which 
is  very  important,  given  the  budget 
agreement  that  we  did  last  year. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  information 
that  the  appropriation  measures  com- 
ing out  of  the  Senate  are  somewhat 
over  the  spending  cape? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  this  particular  mo- 
tion does  have  some  practical  effect  in 
that  if  complied  with  would  force  the 
conference  to  stay  within  the  spending 
cape  of  last  year's  budget,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  bill  is  pesently 
over  those  cape,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman if  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  would  hope  then  to 
bring  back  to  the  House  a  measure 
fully  in  compliance  with  last  year's 
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budget  actions  under  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  McDADE.  That  is  the  hope  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  and  the  will  of  the 
body,  we  hope. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  certainly  do 
want  to  endorse  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion to  instruct. 

If  in  fact  we  are  dealing  with  bills 
that  have  exceeded  the  budget  limits. 
it  is  clear  that  this  is  something  that 
we  do  need  to  act  on.  Last  year  we  had 
a  budget  process  that  produced  a  final 
document.  It  was  not  one  that  I  was 
wholly  happy  with,  largely  because  of 
the  taxes,  but  the  taxes  have  now  been 
imposed.  We  are  paying  the  taxes. 

The  question  is  whether  Congress  is 
going  to  comply  with  the  spending 
caps.  This  particular  motion  says  then 
that  we  are  going  to  live  up  to  that 
part  of  the  bargain  in  this  bill  as  well. 
I  think  we  ought  to  support  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
unanimously. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
support  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WHTTTEN],  the  committee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

McDADE]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  398,  nays  2. 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  59] 

YEAS-398 

Abercnmble 

Barnard 

Brooks 

Alezuider 

Barrett 

Broomfleld 

AUard 

Barton 

Browder 

AndetBOfi 

Batemao 

Brown 

AadrewtdiE) 

Bellenson 

Brace 

ABdmn<NJ) 

Bennett 

Bryant 

AadrenlTX) 

Bentley 

Banning 

AHMHlO 

Berenter 

Burton 

Atthooy 

Bevlll 

Byron 

Appleffste 

Bllbray 

Callahan 

Archer 

BlltimkU 

Camp 

Amey 

Bllley 

Campbell  (CA) 

A^pil 

Boehlert 

Campbell  (CO) 

AtkiM 

Boehner 

Cardln 

AnColn 

Bon  lor 

Carper 

BMXhu 

Bortkl 

Chandler 

Baker 

Boucher 

Chapman 

BiUlencer 

Brewster 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (k 

Coleman  (Tt) 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (Mil 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox(IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunnlnghan 

Dannemeye 

Darden 

Davis 

DeFazIo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Dorgan  (ND 

DomantCA 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (Ci  ) 

Edwards  (01  ) 

Edwards  (Tl) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Fcglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Franks  (CT 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydo< 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gomalei 

GoodUng 

Gordon 

Com 

Gfadlaon 

Gruidy 

Gray 

Green 

Goarlni 

Oandenon 

Ball  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschiiidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 


Heftier 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbnieckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Htttto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kan]orskl 

Kaptor 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klog 

Koike 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

LeWn  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

LIpinskI 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Markey 

Martin 

Martinet 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCHoskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMIUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

MfOme 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 


Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

N>jssle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paion 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Scheuer 

SchifT 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schomer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 


Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Stttdds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 


Obey 


Ackerman 

Herman 

Boxer 

Bustamante 

Carr 

Cox  (CA) 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Flake 

Frank  (MA) 


Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

NAYS— 2 
Yates 

10T  VOTING— 31 


So  the 
to. 

The  result 
as  above 

A  motion 
the  table. 

The 
Gray). 
appoints 
Messrs.  W: 
Iowa,   Yate^ 
Murtha 
Dkon,  Fazio 
of   Indiana. 
wards  of 

ERS. 
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Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

ZImmer 


Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

LaFalce 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

McCurdy 

Miller  (OH) 
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Murphy 

Neal  (MA) 

Schaefer 

Shoster 

Smith  (NJ) 

Stalllngs 

Stenholm 

Tanner 

Udall 


mopon  to  instruct  was  agreed 

of  the  vote  was  announced 

irded. 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


rec  jrded. 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

Witliout   objection,    the   Chair 

t  He      following      conferees: 

HTTTEN.   Natcher.   Smtth  of 

Obey,   Roybal,   Bevill. 

Trjaxler.  Lehman  of  Florida, 

,  Hefner,  McDade,  Myers 

CouGHLiN,    Pursell,    Ed- 

Oklahoma,  Green,  and  Rog- 


PERSC  NAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LEWIS  U  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  Illness  In  the  family,  I  was  uruble  to  partici- 
pate In  the  business  of  ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oo  the  days  of  March  20  through 
22,  1991.  Ha/^  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  as  fotJovK: 

March  21,  1W1: 

Rollcall  54.  Approving  the  Journal,  "no." 

Rollcall  55.  H.R.  355,  Drought  Assistance 
Act.  "yea."       | 

Rollcall  56.  S.  419.  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration funding,  "no." 

Rollcall  57.  Motion  to  close  conference  on 
H.R.  1282,  "y^." 

Rollcall  58.  jS.  725.  Persian  Gulf  Conflict 
Supplemental  I  Authorization  and  Personnel 
Benefits  Act.  "yea" 

Rollcall  59.  Motion  to  instnx:t  conferees  on 
H.R.  1281  to  temain  within  budget  guidelines, 
"yea." 


HOUR  OF 


Mr.    HOYtR 
unanimous 


MEETING  ON  FRIDAY, 
]  lARCH  22.  1991 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
consent    that    when    the 
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House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  March  22, 
1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, and  on  our  side  we  are  willing  to 
go  in  at  10  in  the  morning,  but  I  would 
make  the  point  to  the  Democratic 
leadership  that,  if  we  could  get  a  sign- 
able  Desert  Storm  supplemental  fin- 
ished and  out  of  here  early  tomorrow 
so  Members  could  leave  as  they  had 
planned,  it  would  make  a  great  deal 
more  sense  than  to  come  in  with  a 
large  number  of  motions  in  disagree- 
ment and  having  a  very  long  process, 
possibly  going  well  into  the  evening, 
involving  the  second  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  second  supplemental,  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental,  is  not 
necessarily  dire  and  emergency  and,  in 
fact,  does  not  have  to  get  through  to- 
morrow. The  administration  does  not 
need  that  money  until  after  we  get 
back,  and  it  just  seems  to  our  side  that 
it  would  be  foolish  to  keep  the  Mem- 
bers sitting  around  here  for  hours  all 
day,  all  afternoon,  on  Friday  while  the 
conferees  went  to  work.  There  are  a  lot 
of  di^erences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  that  bill,  so  I  would  urge 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  consider 
bringing  in  the  relatively  clean  Desert 
Storm  supplemental  that  is  voted  out 
of  here  by  about  noon,  and  then  let 
Members  go  on  their  way  and  come 
back  after  the  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich] for  withdrawing  his  reservation 
and  would  tell  the  gentleman  that 
some  of  our  Members  on  this  side,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  not  be 
shocked  to  hear,  are  also  interested  in 
a  timely  conclusion  of  tomorrow's  ses- 
sion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1700 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HONORING  WOMEN  WHO  SERVED 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Gray).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rangel]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
during  the  month  of  March,  women  of 
this  country  are  honored  in  a  special 
way  with  the  commemoration  of  Wom- 
en's History  Month.  This  time  the 
honor  is  especially  fltting  in  light  of 
the  historic  action  from  which  our  Na- 
tion has  recently  emerged  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Each  war  has  its  heroes  and  each  war 
has  its  forgotten  heroes.  Today  I  rise  in 
the  belief  that  the  women  of  our  mili- 
tary have  played  a  special  heroic  role 
in  the  Persian  War  that  will  forever 
change  our  perception  of  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  gentler  sex,  and, 
hopefully,  the  attitude  of  our  society 
toward  all  women. 

To  those  women  who  fell  during  this 
brief,  but  terrible  war,  I  offer  my  pray- 
ers, and  to  their  families,  my  deepest 
sympathies.  The  memory  of  these 
brave  women  will  forever  be  etched  in 
our^.  military  history,  for  they  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  as  have 
their  families  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  roUcall  of  honor: 

First,  those  killed  in  action: 

Adrienne  Mitchell,  20,  of  Moreno  Val- 
ley, CA,  killed  by  an  Iraqi  Scud  mis- 
sile. 

Cindy  Beaudoin.  19,  of  Plainfield.  CT, 
killed  by  a  land  mine. 

Beverly  Clark,  23,  of  Armagh,  PA; 
and  Christine  Mayes,  23,  of  Rochester 
Mills,  PA;  both  killed  by  Scuds. 

Cheryl  O'Brien,  24,  of  Long  Beach, 
CA,  killed  in  action. 

Those  killed  in  nonhostile  cir- 
cumstances: 

Cindy  Bridges,  20,  of  Trinity,  AL. 

Marie  Rossi,  32,  of  Oradell.  NJ. 

Kathleen  Sherry,  23,  of  Tonawanda. 
NY. 

Pamela  Gay,  19,  of  Surrey,  VA. 

There  were  two  prisoners  of  war: 

Melissa  Nealy,  20,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
MI. 

Rhonda  Comum,  36,  of  Freeville,  NY. 

Thankfully,  both  have  been  freed, 
along  with  our  men  who  were  prisoners 
of  war. 

Nineteen  other  women  were  among 
the  350  U.S.  troops  who  were  wounded 
in  the  war. 

These  women  are  important,  not  only 
because  they  gave  their  lives,  shed 
their  blood,  or  gave  up  their  freedom 
for  their  country.  They  are  also  unique 
in  that  Operation  Desert  Storm  pro- 
vided the  first  experience  in  our  his- 
tory with  casualties  among  fighting 
women. 

In  Operation  Desert  Storm,  women 
piloted  some  of  the  300  helicopters  that 
airlifted  men  and  equipment  more  than 
50  miles  inside  Iraqi  territory. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  is  not  the  first 
experience  with  women  in  combat  situ- 
ations, but  it  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  women  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  armed  services.  600  women 
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also  were  among  the  forces  that  in- 
vaded Panama,  including  Capt.  Linda 
Bray,  who  was  awarded  an  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal. 

Today,  women  represent  almost  11 
percent  of  our  total  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  32,000  women  deployed  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  made  up  6  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  force.  I  would  also  mention 
that  approximately  48  percent  of  the 
women  deployed  to  the  gulf  were  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups. 

Women  who  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  because  there  is  no  more  intimate 
relationship  than  that  between  mother 
and  child,  made  some  of  the  greatest 
emotional  sacrifices  we  have  ever 
asked  our  women  to  endure.  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  deployment,  more  than  16.000 
single  parents  were  deployed;  most  of 
them  were  women.  In  addition,  more 
than  1.200  military  couples  with  chil- 
dren were  deployed. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  is  likely  to  per- 
manently change  the  image  of  Amer- 
ican women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  mar- 
ried and  single.  Not  only  fathers  and 
husbands,  but  mothers  and  wives  are 
now  leaving  loved  ones  at  home. 

We  rejoice  in  the  accomplishments  of 
women  in  the  military— from  the  two 
highest  ranking  who  are  brigadier  gen- 
erals to  the  thousands  of  other  ofHcers 
and  enlisted  women. 

To  quote  Army  Lt.  Col.  O.J.  Williams 
of  Monticello,  MI,  who  left  her  12-year- 
old  adopted  son  at  home  to  serve  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  "I'm  here  because  I  can 
do  it." 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  rl  is  an  honor 
to  pay  tritxite  to  the  many  women  wtw  served 
their  country  so  courageously  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Through  their  service,  ttiese 
women  did  more  ttian  contribute  to  one  mili- 
tary operation;  they  spurred  a  dramatic  re- 
shaping of  society's  perception  of  women  in 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Never  tsefore  have  so  many  women  in  the 
military  t>een  deployed,  so  close  to  combat 
About  32,700  womer>— 6  percent  of  the  Anned 
Forces — have  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
They  served  on  tne  front  lines  preparing  fight- 
er jets  for  missions,  managing  supply  liries 
during  the  ground  assault,  and  staffirtg  cnjcial 
military  hospitals.  Women  chopper  pilots  flew 
airborne  troops  into  Iraqi  territory.  Women 
joined  their  male  counterparts  in  virtually  all 
aspects  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  ackrxmvtedge  the 
service  of  LL  Cheryl  Peterson,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  wtx)  is  serving  as  a  head  nurse 
in  the  350th  Evacuation  Hospital  in  Saudi  Ara- 
t)ia.  Cheryl  arrived  in  the  Persian  Gulf  shortly 
after  Christmas  and  immediately  began  her 
duties  at  the  hospital.  I  know  tttat  Cheryl's  par- 
ents have  missed  her  greatly,  as  we  have 
missed  her  in  my  office.  But  they  know,  as  we 
all  know,  that  wittKxit  tne  partidpatkin  of  serv- 
cewomen  like  Cheryl,  Operation  Deseft  Storm 
couM  not  have  been  the  success  that  it  was. 

We  in  the  United  States  eagerly  await  ttie 
homecoming  of  al  of  our  servicewomen  in  the 
gulf.  As  a  nation  we  must  remember  that,  just 
as  these  women  pledged  their  lives  in  defCHfx}- 
ing  tfieir  country,  we  at  home  must  pledge  our 
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commitment  to  Itiem— to  their  concerns  not 
only  as  women  in  the  military,  but  as  women 
in  society.  Honoring  this  commitment  would  be 
the  greatest  tribute  of  all. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tritxjte  to  the 
brave  women  who  are  such  an  Integral  part  of 
our  modem  military  forces.  I  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel, 
for  caNing  this  special  order  to  celetvate  the 
horK>rable  emptoyment  of  women  in  our  mod- 
em military  structure.  Recognizing  that  March 
rs  Women's  History  Month,  that  yesterday  a 
hearing  was  heM  on  this  issue  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  that  Vne  Persian  Gulf 
war  has  ended,  it  is  highly  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  honor  ttie  women  wtw  have 
given  ttieir  time,  er>ergy  and  in  some  tragic 
cases,  even  their  lives  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1943  the  capat>ility  of 
women  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  was  eto- 
quently  recognized  by  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Hol- 
comb.  Commandant  of  Vt\e  Marine  Corps, 
when  he  stated: 

There's  hardly  any  work  at  our  Marine  sta- 
tions that  women  can't  do  as  well  as  men. 
They  do  some  work  far  better  than  men  .  .  . 
What  Is  more,  they're  real  Marines.  They 
don't  have  a  nickname,  and  they  don't  need 
one.  They  get  their  basic  training  in  a  Ma- 
rine Atmosphere,  at  a  Marine  Post.  They  are 
Marines. 

Over  tt)e  last  11  years  the  percentage  of 
women  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  has  In- 
creased by  90  percent.  In  1970  less  than  2 
percent  of  our  Armed  Forces  were  women.  In 
1990  there  were  230,000  women  on  active 
duty — 10.8  percent  of  our  total  forces.  By 
1995  that  number  will  rise  to  15  percent. 
Women  are  truly  making  their  mark  In  our  Na- 
tnn's  armed  services. 

For  too  many  years  the  atiilities  of  women 
have  been  underestimated  and  overkx>ked. 
Today,  women  are  finally  receiving  the  rec- 
ognilnn  they  so  ndtiy  deserve.  The  time  has 
arrived  for  society  to  push  askJe  the  remaining 
barriers  to  women  and  to  promote  their  full  in- 
tegration Irrto  our  Armed  Forces.  Although  we 
have  made  much  progress,  much  bias  re- 
mains to  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  commend  the 
32,000  women  wtx)  served  in  ttie  Persian 
GuN.  Their  presence  was  invaluable  for  the 
success  of  our  forces.  Dunng  thtis  time  of  cele- 
bratkxi  as  our  troops  return  home,  it  is  appro- 
priate ttiat  we  pay  special  homage  to  these 
brave  and  valiant  women  wtx>  put  ttieir  lives 
on  tt)e  line  for  our  great  courrtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  sakjting  ttw  outstanding  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Their  courage  arxl  strer>gth  is 
abadUety  essential  to  the  combat  readiness 
and  power  of  the  greatest  military  might  In  the 
worU,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  Mr.  Rangel,  tor  reserving 
this  time  to  recognize  tt»  signifk:ant  contribu- 
tions of  our  Nation's  women  in  military  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sirwe  Vhe  turn  of  ttie  century, 
wonwn  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  However,  until  tt>e  Persian 
Gulf  war,  ttieir  participation  was  relatively  re- 
stricted. Until  the  early  seventies,  women  com- 
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prised  less  than  2  percent  of  our  total  military 
strength  and  were  often  relegated  to  health 
care,  administrative,  and  communications  du- 
ties.        I 

MiNtaryj  historians  tell  us  that  In  every  war 
prior  to  tlie  20th  century,  a  number  of  women 
resorted  k)  disguising  themselves  as  men,  in 
order  to  participate  In  military  action.  The  best 
known  of  these  women  is  Deborah  Sampson, 
who  enli$ted  in  the  4th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment durt>g  tf>e  Revolutionary  War,  under  the 
name  of  Robert  Shurtleff.  She  served  coura- 
geously and  was  wounded  In  battle.  It  was  not 
until  she  Iwas  hospitalized  ttiat  It  was  discov- 
ered ttiat  Ehe  was  a  woman. 

Despita  tremendous  obstacles,  women  corv 
tinued  to  fight  to  overcome  barriers  preventing 
ttieir  full  partk;ipation  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  women  constitute  almost  11 
percent  ol  our  All  Volunteer  Force,  the  highest 
number  of  women  In  any  armed  forces  In  the 
worid.  UtHIke  the  women  who  were  restricted 
to  all-wornen's  corps  during  Worid  War  II, 
women  are  now  directing  missiles,  arming  at- 
tack planes,  driving  trucks,  and  guarding  sup- 
ply depots.  Although  women  still  cannot  serve 
in  comt>ai  units,  they  do  fill  a  number  of  conv 
bat-support  stots. 

Womeri  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  conflict  sen/ed 
iverse  assignments  tfian  in  any  other 
^  side-by-side  with  ttieir  male  courv 
terparts.  Over  32,000  women  were  deployed 
to  the  Pehian  Gulf;  almost  half  of  whch  were 
African-Americans.  In  the  Persian  Gulf, 
women  found  that  Saddam  Hussein's  Scud 
missiles  did  not  discriminate.  Three  women 
were  killed  in  the  Scud  missile  attack  on  their 
barracks  in  Ohahran,  Saudi  Arabia.  Furttier- 
more.  wornen  found  ttiat  ttie  line  between  di- 
rect con^t  and  support  missions  became 
blurred  ^len  it  came  to  the  prisoners  of  war. 
Amiy  Sp^iallst  Melissa  Rathtxjrn-Nealy  was 
ttie  first  American  female  prisoner  of  war  since 
Worid  war  II. 

For  ttiej  first  time  In  any  war,  as  a  matter  of 
polKy,  w^)men  were  deployed  to  a  combat 
zone  with  weapons  whrch  they  were  trained  to 
use.  Moreover,  women  like  Amriy  Maj.  Marie 
Rossi  piloted  cargo-carrying  Chinook  heli- 
copters ir|to  Iraqi  territory  on  a  mission  carry- 
ing fuel  knd  ammunition  to  advarKing  U.S. 
Forces  in  ttie  opening  hours  of  ttie  ground 
war.  Unlprtunately,  we  mourn  the  toss  of 
Major  Roisi,  who  was  one  of  the  first  female 
casualties  of  the  war,  when  her  helkxipter 
crashed  near  a  base  camp  in  northem  Saudi 
AratHa.  A  total  of  six  brave  women  reportedly 
lost  their  Ives  in  servk:e  to  ttieir  country  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Major  Rossi  will  tong  be  remembered  for  her 
statement  to  reporters,  which  was  televised 
nationwide  after  her  mission  into  Iraq  on  Feb- 
mary  24.  She  sakJ,  "I  think  if  you  talk  to  the 
women  wtx)  are  professtonais  in  the  military, 
we  see  ourselves  as  sokJiers  *  '  *.  What  I  am 
doing  is  rto  greater  or  less  than  the  man  who 
is  flying  next  to  me." 

Women  in  our  military  sen/ice  have  dem- 
onstrated Ithat  it  is  possible  to  achieve  success 
despite  areat  odds.  Today's  All  Volunteer 
Force  is  fcnown  as  ttie  best  and  brightest  in 
history.  We  pay  tritxjte,  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
all  of  the  women  in  military  sen/ue.  They  de- 
sen/e  ttii$  special  commendation  and  our  Na- 
tton's  etetial  gratitude. 
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Ms.  LONG  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my 
colleague,  thej  gentleman  from  New  Yori<  (Mr. 
Rangel)  for  calling  this  special  order.  It  is  only 
appropriate  ttiat  we  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize the  growing  presence  and  increasingly 
critical  role  ttiet  women  have  assumed  in  ttie 
U.S.  military.  The  unprecedented  numtiers  of 
women  participants  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
reflects  this  n#w  military. 

Women  corpse  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  Depirtment  of  Defense  force.  They 
serve  in  nwris  nontradittonal  roles  now  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  ranging  from  crew  chiefs  In  charge  of 
loading  ordnance  onto  fighter  jets  to  offrcers 
commanding  forward  maintenance  units  that 
repair  tanks  to  military  police  charged  with  se- 
curing safe  routes  for  convoys  moving  to  ttie 
front.  This  is  evkJenced  by  the  fact  ttiat  more 
ttian  28,000  \^omen  were  assigned  to  Saudi 
Arat)ia  for  ttiej  Desert  ShiekJ  and  Desert  Storm 
operations.  Women  performed  their  jotw  with 
the  risks  ttiat  I  come  with  tjeing  assigned  to  a 
comtiat  ttieatar  eind  sadly,  like  many  Amerkan 
soWiers  tiefore  ttiem,  six  women  pertormed 
the  ultimate  duty  by  sacrificing  ttieir  lives.  Two 
women  were  taken  prisoner  of  war  and  to  a 
grateful  Nattoi's  relief,  were  returned  safely. 
Women  play(d  an  unparalleled  and  historic 
military  role  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
Desert  Shiekl  and  they  served  distinctively,  re- 
flecting great  |)rkJe  and  professionalism  on  our 
nation.  i 

There  Is  na  denying  ttiat  the  makeup  of  our 
Natton's  Armed  Forces  has  changed  dramati- 
cally over  ttie; years.  Not  only  were  there  very 
few  women  lit  the  military  prior  to  ttie  temii- 
natton  of  the! draft.  t)ut  the  numt>er  of  dual- 
man-ied  militafy  couples,  single-parent  military 
personnel,  and  ttie  number  of  dependents  was 
very  tow.  Gone  are  the  days  when  servne 
members  had  to  get  permission  from  ttieir 
commanding  Dffk:er  before  they  got  nnarried. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  we  relied  solely  on 
young  males  to  defend  our  country. 

With  the  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force, 
and  marketplace  incentives,  ttie  composition 
of  our  military  has  changed  dramatk:ally.  Now, 
our  military  servrces  are  comprised  of  more 
than  55,000  i  dual-married  military  couples. 
Now,  over  91 JDOO,  or  3  percent,  of  our  sen/rce 
personnel  ar^  single  parents.  More  than  45 
percent  of  juntor  enlisted  and  more  ttian  85 
percent  of  the  officer  corps  are  married.  Now, 
ttiere  are  more  than  1 .6  million  dependents  of 
our  military  servce  personnel. 

The  question  before  us  is:  Can  we  strike  a 
reasonable  balance  t>etween  the  new  realities 
of  our  force  Composition  and  ttie  primary  re- 
sponsit>ilities  Of  our  service  personnel  to  de- 
fend our  counpy? 

Because  of  ttie  major  buildup  of  forces  re- 
quired for  Operation  Desert  Storni  and  Desert 
ShiekJ,  coupleid  with  the  unk^ue  composition  of 
today's  military  families,  ttie  Congress  contin- 
ues to  hokJ  t|earings  on  the  issue  of  military 
families.  Atond  with  other  Members,  I  have  in- 
to^oduced  legi9ation  addressing  military  family 
polkjy.  Although  ttie  legislation  we  introduced 
was  not  incoflxyafed  into  the  Desert  StornV 
Shiekj  auttiorization  tMll,  two  very  worthy  provi- 
sions with  regard  to  new  parents  had  been  a 
part  of  the  original  bill  passed  by  ttie  House. 
Unfortunately,  ttiese  two  provisions  were  re- 
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moved  from  the  auttKxization  bill  we  passed 
earlier  today. 

The  first  provision  would  have  prohibited  the 
assignment  of  a  female  memt)er  of  the  active 
duty  Armed  Forces  with  a  child  under  6 
months,  without  her  consent,  to  duty  at  a  loca- 
tion where  ttie  child  cannot  reside.  The  sec- 
orxj,  but  similar,  provision  would  have  pro- 
vided that  a  female  reservist  with  such  a  child 
may  not  be  activated  wittKHit  her  consent. 
These  provisions  would  have  applied  to  male 
single  parents,  only  if  they  have  sole  custody 
of  a  child  urxler  6  months. 

I  feel  these  provisions  are  critical  to  the  inrv 
mediate  arxJ  long-term  development  of  a 
sound  military  family  policy.  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed that  these  provisions  were  removed 
from  tfie  bill.  I  strongly  encourage  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  incorporate 
tfiese  provisions  into  the  Department  of  De- 
fense auttxxizatlon  bill  for  fiscal  year  1992  to 
reflect  a  sound  policy  that  Is  critical  to  the 
readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Some  of  us  in  Congress  believe  we  should 
go  even  further  ttian  adopting  ttiese  provisions 
with  respect  to  military  families.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve  the  legislation  I  Introduced,  tfie  Military 
Family  Presentation  Act,  H.R.  738,  although 
not  passed,  if  it  hao  been  adopted,  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  In  developing  an  effec- 
tive family  policy  to  account  for  the  military's 
readiness  and  mission  concerns,  while  equally 
balancing  tt>e  family  responsibilities  and  emo- 
tional needs  of  service  memt>ers.  Nonetfie- 
iess,  ttie  I02d  Congress  is  discussing  and 
recognizing  as  never  before,  ttie  growing,  not 
diminishing  role  and  vital  importance  of 
women  in  tfie  military. 

Again,  I  ttiank  tfie  gentleman  from  l^ew  York 
[Mr.  Rangel)  for  calling  for  this  special  order 
and  creatir>g  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  im- 
portant Issue  of  women  In  ttie  military. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  more  ttian  27,000  women  wtio  served  and 
continue  to  serve  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf.  They 
join  a  k>ng  list  of  unsung  war  tieroines  ttiat  de- 
sen/e  our  recognition  and  gratitude. 

Deborah  Sampson  (passed  herself  off  as 
Robert  Shirtiiffe  in  order  to  fight  in  ttie  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  of  tfie  Continental  Army. 
Mary  Ludvng  went  down  in  history  as  Molly 
Pitctier  for  taking  her  husband's  place  at  his 
cannon  when  fie  was  wounded  during  tfie  Bat- 
tle of  Monmouth.  Women  also  contritxjted  sig- 
nificantly to  war  efforts  during  ttie  War  of 
1812,  tfie  Civil  War,  and  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

In  WorM  War  I,  2  of  the  10,000  women 
serving  overseas  as  nurses  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross;  350,000  women 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  between  1941 
arxJ  1945.  Of  tfiose  women  four  received  tfie 
Silver  Star,  82  were  captured  t}y  the  Japa- 
nese, and  200  tost  tfieir  lives  overseas.  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  nurses  served  in  Korea. 
Eight  of  ttie  7,500  female  soldiers  wfio  sen/ed 
in  Vietnam  tost  ttieir  lives  In  the  conflict. 

Tfie  tradition  of  women  serving  In  tfie  mili- 
tary is  as  oU  as  our  country.  According  to  one 
female  pitot  in  the  gulf:  "What  I  am  doing  is  no 
greater  or  less  ttian  the  man  wtx>  is  flying  next 
to  me  or  in  back  of  me."  The  point  is,  how- 
ever, tfiat  she  was  ttiere  and  performing  just 
as  well  as  tier  male  colleagues.  Tfiis  time 
around  let's  not  let  anyone  forget  it 


Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  Hke  to 
join  today  with  my  coNeagues  In  paying  a  spe- 
cial tritxjte  to  tfie  women  wfio  served  their 
country  in  Operations  Desert  Storm  and 
Desert  Shieto. 

As  ctiairman  of  tfie  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee I  can  readily  attest  to  the  growing  Impor- 
tance of  women  entrepreneurs.  Women  al- 
ready own  30  percent  of  all  U.S.  companies. 
Between  1983  and  1987,  ttie  number  of 
women-owned  firms  grew  57  percent  and,  by 
aH  estimates,  tfie  number  is  continuing  to 
grow. 

Given  ttie  past  and  growing  success  of 
American  women  in  small  business,  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  American  women 
proved  ttiemselves  in  military  conflict  And 
women,  as  we  know,  did  just  that  in  Oper- 
ations Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield. 
Women  served  in  a  wide  variety  of  supporting 
roles,  doing  everything  from  technical  repairs 
to  flying  helicopters.  Time  after  time,  women 
proved  ttiemselves  tfie  equal  of  men  In  tfie 
performance  of  tfieir  jobs;  something  whtoh  no 
one  sfiould  ever  fiave  doubted. 

A  little  over  6  years  ago,  it  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  nominate  a  young  woman  from 
Sweet  Home  Sentor  High  Scfiool  In  suburban 
Buffato  to  West  Point  That  woman,  Kathleen 
Marie  Sherry,  graduated  in  the  top  5  percent 
of  tier  high  school  class  and  later  graduated 
from  ttie  military  academy  In  1989.  Lieutenant 
Sherry  was  assigned  to  a  signal  corps  unit 
based  in  Germany  and  last  August  was  mar- 
ried to  Army  Lt  James  A.  Buck. 

Last  fall,  sfie  was  assigned  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  part  of  Operation  Desert  Shield.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  Katfv 
leen  was  scfieduled  to  soon  leave  ttie  Persian 
Gulf.  Tragically,  however,  her  family  was  noti- 
fied last  week  tfiat  she  had  been  shot  wfiile 
still  on  assignment  In  Kuwait  and  fiad  died  of 
her  injuries. 

While  the  inckJent  is  cunentty  under  inves- 
tigation. I  fiave  extended  my  personal  condo- 
lences to  tier  motfier,  Mary  Ann  Sfierry,  a 
nurse  at  Sweet  Home  High  Sctiool  and  to  her 
fattier,  Kenneth,  a  teacfier  at  Kenmore  West 
High  Scfiool.  It  Is  a  sad  and  untimely  toss  that 
is  felt  deeply  by  her  family,  friends,  and  com- 
munity. 

Kathleen's  tragrc  death  is  a  reminder  to  me 
of  tfie  risks  encountered  and  the  sacrifnes 
made  by  tfie  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
our  Armed  Forces.  And  wfiile  I  wouto  not  wish 
to  overlook  ttie  sacrifices  made  by  ttie  men  of 
Operatton  Desert  Storm,  I  do  want  to  join 
today  with  my  otfier  colleagues  in  expressing 
deep  appreciatton  to  the  women  wtio  served 
ttieir  country  in  Operattons  Desert  Storm  and 
Desert  Shieto. 


H.R.  1543,  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
ENERGY  POLICY  ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  the  Comprehensive  Ein- 
ergy  Policy  Act  of  1991  on  behalf  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  House  Repub- 
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licans.  This  legislation  is  the  product 
of  months  of  work  by  the  Republican 
Leader's  Energy  Task  Force  under  the 
leadership  of  Jerry  Lewis,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference, without  whose  direction  we 
could  not  have  completed  our  work  in 
a  timely  manner. 

The  Republican  leader.  Bob  Michel, 
is  to  he  commended  for  putting  this 
task  force  together  back  in  the  latter 
months  of  1990.  The  task  force  brought 
together  House  Republicans  from  the 
key  energy-related  committees  and 
Members  from  various  regions  of  the 
country.  Those  who  follow  energy  is- 
sues know  that  regional  considerations 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  multiple  House 
committees  have  l>een  key  factors  on 
energy  issues  in  the  past.  The  task 
force  provided  a  forum  to  discuss  and 
examine  various  energy  options  and 
work  out  consensus  positions  for  fur- 
ther consideration  as  the  legislative 
process  moves  forward.  It  is  one  thing 
to  talk  about  energy,  it  is  another  to 
show  the  leadership  needed  to  craft  a 
comprehensive  energy  plan.  Through 
this  bill.  House  Republicans  have  dem- 
onstrated that  leadership. 

The  task  force  coordinated  its  work 
with  that  of  the  President  in  his  efforts 
on  a  national  energy  strategy.  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  to  be  conrunended  for  hav- 
ing had  the  foresight  way  back  in  July 
1989,  long  before  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait  put  energy  back  on  the  front 
pages,  to  direct  Secretary  of  Energy 
James  Watkins  to  coordinate  efforts  to 
develop  a  National  Energy  Strategy. 

The  Republican  Leader's  Energy 
Task  Force  carefully  considered  the 
elements  of  the  national  energy  strat- 
egy issued  on  February  20,  1991.  The 
task  force  decided  that  the  national  en- 
ergy strategy  is  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  comprehensive  energy 
plan.  As  a  result,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  adopts  all  but  a 
handful  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. The  task  force  also  de- 
cided that  additional  steps,  over  three 
dozen  in  all,  should  t>e  added  to  com- 
plement the  national  energy  strategy 
in  terms  of  bringing  atKJUt  even  more 
energy  conservation,  efficiency,  and 
production.  Those  measures  are  sum- 
marized in  the  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation  which  I  will  ask 
be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

House  Republicans  are  serious  about 
taking  action  on  energy  issues  in  the 
102d  Congress.  Last  year,  I  introduced  a 
bill  on  behalf  of  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  Republicans,  H.R.  5735, 
which  was  referred  to  no  less  than 
seven  committees.  On  March  6,  1991,  I 
joined  in  introducing  the  President's 
National  Energy  Strategy  Act,  by  re- 
quest, which  was  referred  to  no  less 
than  nine  committees.  .While  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee  dem- 
onstrated during  consideration  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  last  year 
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that  we  can  work  well  with  other  com- 
mittees which  have  a  piece  of  a  com- 
plex bill  largely  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion, we  need  the  cooperation  of  the 
majority  leadership  to  bring  a  com- 
prehensive energy  bill  to  the  House 
floor.  The  task  force  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  back  in  January  on  this 
point,  but  has  yet  to  receive  a  reply. 

The  measures  in  the  national  energy 
strategy  which  are  not  included  in  the 
bill  include  issues  which  should  be 
carefully  considered  as  we  continue  to 
work  on  energy  legislation  and  other 
bills  in  this  Congress.  For  example,  in 
my  view,  nuclear  waste  matters  must 
be  resolved.  We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion on  appropriate  measures  in  this 
area.  Similarly,  the  administration  has 
proposed  abolishing  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  and  transfer- 
ing  its  functions  to  the  Department  of 
Energy.  We  need  to  learn  more  about 
how  this  would  work  and  whether  it  is 
more  important  to  concentrate  on  re- 
form of  the  statutes  administered  by 
FERC  than  on  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  agency  which  imple- 
ments them. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  oth- 
ers in  the  House  on  energy  legislation. 
The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  broad  in 
scope,  but  balanced  between  conserva- 
tion, efficiency,  and  production,  and 
balanced  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  re- 
gions of  the  country.  A  second  energy 
policy  is  too  important  to  a  growing 
economy,  a  cleaner  environment,  and  a 
safer  world  for  us  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  act.  The  President  provided 
the  basic  direction  we  should  take  with 
his  national  energy  strategy.  Today, 
the  members  of  the  House  Republican 
Leader's  Energy  Task  Force  and  other 
House  Republicans  are  adding  our  con- 
structive additions  to  the  President's 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
sert the  section-by-section  summary  of 
the  Comprehensive  Energy  Policy  Act 
of  1991  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Comprehensive  Energy  Poucy  Act  of  1991— 
SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis 

TITLE  I — conservation  AND  ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  ELECTRICrFY  SECTOR 

SubtiUe  A— Electricity  and  Utilities 
Section  101— Least  Cost  Planning 
Encourages  State  public  utility  commis- 
sions to  consider  revising  their  ratemaking 
practices  for  electric  utilities  so  that  invest- 
ments  in   conservation,   energy   efficiency, 
and    other    demand-side    measures    are   re- 
warded to  the  same  extent  as  are  utility  in- 
vestments in  new  generating  capacity. 
Section  102— TVA  Least  Cost  Planning 
Requires  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  do  least  cost  planning  so  that  it  considers 
conservation,   energy   efficiency,   and   other 
demand-side  measures  when  it  makes  elec- 
tricity supply  decisions. 

SecUon  103— Federal  Utility  Least  Cost 
Planning 
Requires  all  new  contracts  for  supply  of 
Federal  power  to  a  utility  be  predicated  on 


that  utilil  y  conducting  a  least-cost  plan,  and 
promotini  cost-effective  conservation  and 
efficiency  in  its  service  territory. 

Section  104— Least  Cost  Planning  Grants 
Authori  ses  grants  to  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities no  more  than  $100,000  per  author- 
ity; auth<  rization  thus  totals  S5  million)  to 
encourage  conservation,  energy  efficiency, 
and  other  demand  side  measures  as  means  of 
meeting  e  ectricity  supply  needs. 

Subtitl  ■  B— Residential,  Commercial,  and 
Federal  Energy  Use 

Section  111— Residential  and  Commercial 
Bull  ding  Energy  Efficiency  Codes 

Directs  DOE  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  to  update  residential  and 
commercl  il  building  codes. 

Section  112— Home  Energy  Rating  System 
Directs  DOE  to  develop  a  uniform,  vol- 
untary ha  -ne  energy  rating  system  for  use  by 
States,  lo  :al  governments  and  others. 

Section  113— Federal  Energy  Management 
Amendments 

Directs  Federal  Agencies  to  install  energy 
conservat  on  measures  with  a  payback  of  10 
years. 

Also  set!  up  a  fund  administered  by  DOE  to 
finance,  ana  comiietitive  basis,  energy  sav- 
ing proje<  ts  in  facilities  run  by  other  agen- 
cies. Thia  is  to  help  overcome  institutional 
barriers  t  o  the  financing  of  such  improve- 
ments. Af  encies  are  also  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate Il  I  utility  efficiency  programs.  Also 
sets  up  I  cash  bonus  program  to  reward 
agency  pe  rsonnel  that  do  outstanding  jobs  of 
Improvlnj  energy  efficiency. 

Also  authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  par- 
ticipate il  utility  incentive  programs. 

Section  114— Performance  Standards  For 

Federal  Buildings 
Extends  deadlines  from  1984  to  two  years 
after  date  of  enactment. 

Subtii  'e  C— Standards  and  Information 

Sectioi   121— Labeling  For  Windows  and 
Window  Systems 

Energy  sfficiency  labeling  for  windows  and 
window  s]  stems. 

Section  11  2— Industrial  Insulation  Voluntary 
Standard 
Require  i  DOE  to  develop  testing  and  label- 
ing requirements  for  industrial   insulation 
guideline) . 

Section  1  O— Procedures  For  Energy  Audits 
In  Comnercial,  Agricultural,  and  Indus- 
trial Se<  ;tor8 

Required  DOE  to  review  or  develop  energy 
auditing  Procedures  in  the  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, ind  industrial  sectors. 

Section  i: 

for 
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Requir 
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Energy  Conservation  Standards 
Motors,  and  Certain  Alr-Condl- 


DOE  to  set  minimum  energy  effl- 
.  ndards  for  a  limited  number  of 
lamps  (lights  bulbs  and  flourescent  tubes), 
small  paiage  commercial  air  conditioners, 
and  electjic  motors.  These  products  come  in 
various  l^els  of  efficiency  and,  due  to  mar- 
ket Impel  fections,  the  most  efficient  are  not 
widely  us  ti.  Amends  existing  appliance  effi- 
ciency la».  This  provision  is  estimated  by 
one  cons4rvation  group  to  save  the  energy 
equlvalen;  of  twenty-seven,  1,000  megawatt 
powerplai  ts. 

Section   25— Transformer  Efficiency  Study 

Study  of  efficiency  standard  for  transform- 
ers. 
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Section  126—1  tility  Contributions  to  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers  for  Efficient  Equip- 
ment 

Authorizes  J)rogram  whereby  DOE  coordi- 
nates utility  I  contributions  to  equipment 
manufacturers  to  produce  more  efficient 
equipment. 

Subutle  D—Tax  Provisions 
Section  131f-Utility  Rebates  for  Energy 

Efficient  Equipment 
Excludes  from  Federal  taxable  Income  any 
rebates  from  | utilities  to  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  consumers  for  pur- 
chase of  energv  efficient  equipment. 

Section  133 — Conservation  Retrofits  of 
Bxlstjlng  Oil-Heated  Homes 

Establishes  la  tax  credit  for  conservation 
retrofits  of  existing  oil-heated  homes. 
TTFLE  p— CONSERVATION  IN  THE 
ASPORTATION  SECTOR 
Subtiile  A— Alternative  Fuels 
Part  I— Alternative  and  dual  fuel  vehicle  credits 
Section  201— Alternative  and  Dual  Fuel  Cap 

Removal 

Repeals  the  [cap  in  the  Alternative  Motor 
Fuels  Act  on  the  fuel  economy  credit  which 
manufacturer^  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
may  earn. 

Part  II— Al 
Section  211-21 


Expands  thi 
fleet  vehicles, 
beyond  the 
Act  Amendmi 

Subtitle  B—i 

Sections  221-: 
pediments 
tation  Fuel 

Amends  thi 
Utility  Holdl 


■tive  transportation  fuels 

r— Alternative  Transportation 
Fuels  in  Fleets 

use  of  alternative  fuels  in 
as  proposed  by  the  President, 

ulrements  of  the  Clean  Air 
Its  of  1990. 

tural  Gas  as  a  Transportation 
Fuel 
Removing  Regulatory  Im- 
Natural  Gas  as  a  Transpor- 


Natural  Gas  Act,  the  Public 
ig  Company  Act,  and  preempts 
state  laws  in  6rder  to  remove  regulatory  im- 
pediments to  ^he  entry  into  the  marketplace 
of  companies  irhich  desire  to  sell  compressed 
natural  gas  a^  a  transportation  fuel  at  retail 
outlets. 

Subtitle  C—Fuel  Economy 
Section  231-134— Amendments  Relating  to 

Corporate  Average  Fuel  Economy 
Requires  thfe  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  I  rulemaking  to  determine  the 
maximum  feasible  corporate  average  fuel 
economy  (CAPE)  levels  for  passenger  cars 
and  light  trucks  effective  after  model  year 
1996.  Within  18  months  of  enactment,  DOT 
will  set  a  level  or  levels  effective  with  the 
fourth  full  mpdel  year  after  enactment  and 
the  tenth  full  model  year  after  enactment. 
DOT  is  provided  flexibility  to  determine  the 
approach  to  ^se— i.e.,  the  current  approach 
of  a  set  num|>er  applicable  to  all  manufac- 
turers, a  percentage  approach,  or  some  other 
ted  by  DOT.  In  addition,  the 
1  economy  levels  on  highway 
as  a  factor  for  DOT  to  con- 
of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
n  fuel  economy  issues  Is  en- 
e-fueled  vehicles  are  added  to 
for  which  manufacturers  re- 
ceive a  CAFE  credit.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  4lso  directed  to  determine  an 
it  for  electric  vehicles. 
tie  D— Miscellaneous 

Employer-Provided  Mass 
Transit  Benefits 

Raises  fronj  $15.00  to  $75.00  the  monthly 
employer-proyided  mass  transit  benefit 
which  is  not  subject  to  federal  income  tax. 


approach  sel 
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Section  237 — Scrapping  Of  Older  Less  Fuel 
Efficient  Vehicles 

Requires  DOE,  in  consultation  with  DOT, 
to  provide  guidance  to  the  States  on  setting 
up  programs  to  encourage  the  scrappage  of 
older,  less  fuel  efficient  vehicles.  Requires 
EPA  and  DOE  to  do  a  rulemaking  on  provid- 
ing Clean  Air  Act  credits  to  firms  which  op- 
erate old  car  scrapping  programs. 

Section  238 — Unnecessary  Use  of  Premium 
Gasoline 

Requires  DOE,  in  consultation  with  EPA, 
to  carry  out  a  study  to  determine  whether 
consumers  use  automotive  fuel  with  an  oc- 
tane rating  higher  than  the  rating  needed  to 
operate  their  vehicles.  If  DOE  determines 
that  there  is  such  excess  use,  DOEVEPA 
would,  with  the  FTC.  etablish  by  rule  a  label 
of  gasoline  pumpe  and  other  appropriate 
consumer  education  to  reduce  such  excess 
use. 

Section  239— Conservation  Requirements  For 
Large  Employers  in  Urban  Areas 

Elxtend  Clean  Air  Act  mandates  for  em- 
ployers of  100  or  more  in  severe  ozone  non- 
attainment  areas  to  reduce  vehicle  miles 
travelled  (VMT)  and  commuting  tripe,  etc., 
to  such  employers  in  all  areas  with  a  1960 
population  In  excess  of  250,000. 

Section  240— Alternative  Fuel  Use  Goal 

Establish  federal  policy  of  having  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  nation's  vehicle  transpor- 
tation needs  derived  from  domestic  non-pe- 
troleum fuels  by  the  year  2000.  Require  DOE 
to  determine  by  6-30-94  whether  that  level 
will  be  achieved  by  that  deadline  under  cur- 
rent law  (Clean  Air  amendments,  new  energy 
law,  etc.).  If  DOE  determines  that  the  level 
will  not  be  achieved,  DOE  is  required  to  take 
reasonable  steps  to  make  certain  that  this 
level  will  be  achieved  and  report  to  Congress 
on  additional  stepe  to  meet  this  goal. 

Section  241— Electric  Vehicle  Research  and 

Development 
Requires  DOE  to  establish  an  electric  vehi- 
cle research  and  demonstration  grant  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program,  DOE  would  pro- 
vide S20  million  over  two  years  to  fund  joint 
venture  demonstrations  on  a  50/50  cost  share 
basis  to  develop  electric  vehicle  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Section  242— Vehicular  Natural  Gas 
Amends  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  clarify 
that  the  interstate  movement  of  a  vehicle 
fueled  with  compressed  natural  gas  will  not 
subject  a  utility  which  sold  the  natural  gas 
to  such  an  Interstate  vehicle  to  regulation 
by  FERC. 

Section  243— Use  Of  MMT  in  Unleaded 
Gasoline 

Require  EPA  to  approve  MMT  as  an  oil- 
saving  fuel  additive. 

TITLE  m— RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

Subtitle  A—PURPA  Size  Cap  and  Co- Firing 
Reform 

Section  301- PURPA  Size  Cap  and  Co-firing 

Reform 
Lifts  the  size  cap  off  solar,  wind,  waste, 
geothermal,  blomass,  and  hydroelectric  pow- 
erplants  contingent  upon  the  State  of  the 
purchasing  utility  determining  the  price  of 
such  power  by  competitive  bidding. 

Also  permits  natural  gas  to  provide  up  to 
50  percent  of  emergency  backup  power  for 
such  renewable  energy  powerplants  contin- 
gent upon  the  State  of  the  purchasing  utility 
determining  the  price  of  such  power  by  com- 
petitive bidding. 


Subtitle  B— Hydroelectric  Power  Regulatory 
Reform 

Section  311— Amendments  To  The  Federal 
Power  Act  On  Hydroelectric  Licensing 

Streamlines  FERC  hydroelectric  licensing 
procedure  and  eliminates  FERC  jurisdiction 
over  five  megawatt  or  less  hydroelectric  fa- 
cilities. 

Subtitle  C— Credit  For  Electricity  Generated 
Using  Solar,  Wind,  Or  Geothermal  Energy 
Section  321— Tax  Credit  For  Electricity  Gen- 
erated Using  Solar,  Wind,  Or  Geothermal 

Energy. 

Option  of  one  year  extension  of  existing 
solar  and  geothermal  10  percent  investment 
tax  credit  on  year  you  place  in  service  or  2.5 
cent  kilowatthour  tax  credit  for  electricity 
generated  by  solar,  wind,  or  geothermal  en- 
ergy for  first  five  years  after  enactment  and 
1  cent  kilowatthour  tax  credit  for  such  elec- 
tricity for  two  more  years,  for  a  total  of 
seven  years. 

Subtitle  D— Study  of  Tax  and  Rate  Treatment 

Section  331— Study  of  Tax  and  Rate 
Treatment  For  Renewable  Energy  Projects 
Requires  DOE.  in  conjunction  with  State 
utility  regulators,   to  study   tax  and  rate 
treatment  of  renewable  energy  projects. 

Subtitle  E — Energy  Recovery  From  Waste 
Section  341 — Encourage  Energy  Conservation 
Through  Energy  Recovery  From  Waste 
Requires  each  Federal  agency  to  pursue  en- 
ergy recovery  from  the  burning  of  hlgh-BTU 
secondary  materials  as  a  substitute  for  con- 
ventional fossil  fuels. 

TTTLE  IV— GENERATION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Subtitle  A— Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 

Reform 

Section  401— Public  Utility  Holding  Company 

Act  Reform 

Exempts  certain  electric  power  generators 
from  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  (PUHCA)  in  order  to  increase  competi- 
tion. Also  contains  consumer  protections 
against  utility  self  dealing  and  cross  sub- 
sidies and  codifies  existing  Federal/State  ju- 
risdiction over  purchases  of  electricity. 
Subtitle  B— Miscellaneous 

Section  411 — Compliance  with  Least-Cost 
Planning 

Authorizes   FERC   to   require    purchasing 

utility  self  certification  of  compliance  with 

least-cost  planning  or  if  no  such  plan  exists, 

of  conformance  with  avoided  cost. 

Section  412 — Electronic  Switching  Research 

Authorizes  $500,000  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  electronic  equipment  and  com- 
puter software  designed  to  increase  the  speed 
and  responsiveness  of  electric  transmission 
switching  and  control  systems. 

Section  413— Reliability  Council  Study 

Requires  DOE  to  study  legislative  and  reg- 
ulatory reforms  which  could  be  implemented 
to  provide  greater  and  more  reliable  electric 
transmission  transfer  capability  within  and 
between  the  reliability  councils  of  the  North 
American  Electric  Reliability  Council. 

TITLE  V— NATURAL  CAS  REGULATORY  REFXJRM 

Section  SOI— Expediting  Pipeline 
Certification  Rules 
Requires  the  Federal   Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  within  12  months  of  enactment, 
to  issue  regulations  to  expedite  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  used  to  consider  applica- 
tions under  section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
Section  502— NEPA  Compliance 

The  environmental  impact  statement  pre- 
pared   by   the   Federal    Elnergy    Regulatory 
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Commission  is  the  only  E^IS  required  for  nat- 
ural gas  facilities. 

Section  503— Amendment  To  NGPA  Section 

311 
Amends  section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1978  to  make  it  clear  that  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  can  be  performed  on 
behalf  of  any  person  as  well  as  other  pipe- 
lines and  local  distribution  companies.  In  ad- 
dition, this  section  expressly  authorizes  con- 
struction of  facilities  incidental  to  the  provi- 
sion of  transportation  service  under  section 
311. 

Section  504— Optional  Certificate  Producers 
Provides  a  process  by  which  an  applicant 
who  elects  not  to  put  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
posed project  in  the  rate  base  may  obtain  ap- 
proval on  a  faster  timetable. 

Section  505— Nonjurisdictional  Option 
Provides  a  basis   to  construct  a  project 
without  prior  approval  if  the  sponsor  gives 
up  the  benefits  of  doing  so  as  a  regulated 
natural  gas  company.. 

Section  506— Natural  Gas  Act  Rehearing 
Time  Limits 

Requires  FE31C  to  take  action  on  rehearing 
petitions  within  60  days,  unless  an  extension 
is  granted,  but  no  later  than  90  days  after 
the  petition  is  filed. 

Section  507- Utilization  Of  Rulemaking 

Procedures 
Make  it  clear  that  VEBC  can  use  rule- 
making procedures  as  well  as  adjudicatory 
processes  to  consider  and  act  on  natural  gas 
projects. 

Section  508— Certificate  Not  Required  For 
Replacement  Facilities 

States  that  the  replacement  or  repair  of 
certain  natural  gas  facilities  may  proceed 
without  prior  FEIRC  approval. 

Section  509— Unopposed  Projects 
Requires  approval  of  natural  gas  projects 
as  to  which  no  objection  is  made. 

Section  510— Procedures  For  Priority 
Natural  Gas  Facilities 
Establishes  procedures  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  or  the  Chairman  of  FERC 
may  designate  priority  natural  gas  projects 
for  expedited  consideration. 

TITLE  VI— OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCTION 

Subtitle  A — Arctic  Coastal  Plain  Domestic 
Energy  Leasing 

Sections  601-607— Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (ANWR) 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR)  with  appro- 
priate environmental  and  other  tm-ms  and 
conditions. 

Subtitle  B—Tas  Incentives  For  Oil  aiut  Natural 
Gat  Exploration  and  Production 

Part  I— National  energy  security  tax  credits 

Section  611— Crude  Oil  And  Natural  Gas 

Exploration  Credit 
Provides  a  15  percent  tax  credit  for  quali- 
fied expenditures  incurred  in  drilling  explor- 
atory oil  and  gas  wells.  The  credit  would 
apply  against  the  regular  and  the  alternative 
minimum  tax. 

Section  612— Marginal  Production  Credit 
Provide  a  15  percent  tax  credit  for  the 
costs  of  operating  marginal  wells.  Marginal 
wells  include  stripper  wells  (10  barrels  or  less 
per  day),  heavy  oil  wells,  and  "harsh  envi- 
ronment" oil  (Alaska  and  deep  offshore). 
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Part  U^Additional  exploration  and  production 
incentives 

Section  621— Intangible  Drilling:  Costs  In- 
clude Geological.  Geophysical,  and  Surface 
Casing  Costs 

Provide  for  the  expensing  of  geological, 
geophysical,  and  surface  casing  costs. 
Section  622— Repeal  Of  Taxable  Income 
Limitation  On  Percentage  Depletion 
R«I)eal  the  65  percent  of  taxpayer  of  in- 
come limitation  on  sustainable  depletion. 
Section  623— Internal  Revenue  Code 
Definition  Of  Tar  Sands 
Replace  out-dated  definition  of  tar  sands 
production  to  Qualify  for  section  29  credit  for 
fuels      produced      form      non-conventional 
sources. 

Port  ni— Amendments  to  the  aUemative 

minimum  tax 

Section  631— Amendments  To  Alternative 

Minimum  Tax  (AMT) 
Eliminate    intangible    drilling    costs    and 
percentage    depletion    as    preference    items 
under  the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax. 
Part  tV— Miscellaneous  tax  and  administrative 

amendments 
Section  641— Repeal  Of  Revenue  Ruling  8T7- 

176 
Repeal  IRS  Revenue  Ruling  77-176  relating 
to  "demand"  income  resulting  trom  certain 
farm-out  agreements  where  oil  and  gas  acre- 
age is  earned  outside  the  drill  site. 

Subtitle  D — Oil  Pipeline  Deregulation 
Sections  661-666—011  pipeline  deregulation 
Lift  economic  regulation  on  common  car- 
rier oil  pipeline  in  competitive  markets  as 
proposed  by  the  President. 
Subtitle  E— Leasing  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Sections  671-679— Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 

Leasing 
Authorizes  the  President  to  lease  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Number  1  located  at  Elk 
Hills,  California,  if  the  President  determines 
that  the  reserve  is  not  needed  for  national 
defense  purposes. 

Subtitle  F—OCS  Local  Impact  Assistance 
Sections  681-685— Local  Impact  Assistance  In 
New  OCS  Development  Areas 
Establish  an  OCS  impact  assistance  fund 
and  program  for  local  communities  with  new 
OCS  oil  or  natural  gas  development  off  their 
coastlines. 

Subtitle  G— Western  Hemisphere  Energy  Policy 
Section  681— Western  Hemisphere  Energy 

Policy 
Declares  U.S.  policy  to  be  to  focus  atten- 
tion in  trade  negotiations  on  the  desirability 
of  investment  policies  that  expand  produc- 
tion capacity  and  diversity  of  oil  suppliers  to 
the  United  States  and  requires  an  annual  re- 
port thereon. 

TITLE  Vn— COAL  AND  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 

SecUon  701— Coal  Research.  Development 
and  Demonstration  Program 

Authorizes  a  research,  development  and 
demonstration  program  for  advanced  coal- 
based  technologies  that  are  capable  of  con- 
trolling sulphur  oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides 
at  levels  greater  than  commercially  avail- 
able at  the  present  time. 
Section  707— Restoration  of  Investment  Tax 
Credit  For  Pollution  Devices 

Restores  the  investment  tax  credit  (re- 
pealed in  1966)  for  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, bat  limits  it  to  equipment  installed 
porsuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1990. 


ITTLE  Vm— NUCLEAR  POWER 

Sea  ;ion  801— Nuclear  Power  Plant 
Stand  irdization  and  Licensing  Reform 

Encour  iges  the  development  and  use  of 
pre-apprc  ved  standardized  designs  for  nu- 
clear po»erplants  and  streamlines  the  nu- 
clear povterplant  licensing  process.  Provides 
for  a  second  hearing,  legislative  rather  than 
adjudicat  sry,  prior  to  plant  operation. 
Sect  on  821— Amendment  of  PUHCA 

Amend!  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  to  allow  utilities  with  superior  nu- 
clear ope  atlng  histories  to  form  subsidiaries 
to  operat  s.  on  a  contract  basis,  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  (  wned  by  other  utilities. 

SectI  on  831— Fast  Flux  Test  Facility 

EstablLihes  Hanfords  Fast  Flux  Test  Fa- 
cility as  I  ,n  International  research  and  devel- 
opment a  snter  which  will  produce  industrial 
and  med  ical  isotopes,  provide  irradiation 
services,  and  produce  steam  for  power  pro- 
duction <  r  other  purposes.  Authorizes  DOE 
to  chargt  non-Federal  customers  for  use  of 
the  plant  A  study  by  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  Westlnghouse  etimates  potential 
revenues  of  $164  million  per  year  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trea  lury  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
joined  by  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee  and  the  full 
House  in !  sponsoring  the  Comprehensive  En- 
ergy Policy  Act.  For  ttrose  of  us  who  have 
long  stressed  ttie  need  for  a  national  energy 
plan,  it  i^  an  occasion  as  wek»}nr>e  as  it  is 
overdue. 

A  comprehensive  energy  strategy  must  be 
an  action^  not  a  reaction.  It  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  caieful  planning  and  the  thorough  study 
of  many  attematives,  focusing  on  their  collec- 
tive impa;t  on  energy  security,  ttie  environ- 
ment and  the  ecorxxny.  It  shoukj  serve  as  a 
blueprint  [or  the  future,  preparing  for,  rattier 
ttian  responding  to,  the  challenges  of  tomor- 
row. But  rnost  importantly,  a  successful  strat- 
egy mu^  rely  on  industry,  Govemment, 
science  and  the  American  people  to  share  in 
the  respofisibillty  of  bringing  about  national  en- 
ergy security. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
meets  eafh  of  these  important  criteria.  And  it 
does  so  t^  encouraging  the  American  irigenu- 
ity  arxl  s^rit  of  enterprise  so  prevalent  in  a 
market  ri)t  overtxirdened  with  Govemment 
regulatkxi|  As  we've  proven  so  many  times  in 
the  past,;  incentives — not  controls— are  the 
way  to  produce  desired  results. 

That  was  certainly  the  message  of  the 
Presklenfs  recently  released  national  energy 
strategy.  (The  administration  should  be  com- 
mended tor  putting  the  NES  together,  provid- 
ing the  Congress  with  the  framework  on  whnh 
to  build  a  sound  energy  policy.  It  is  our  role  to 
take  advantage  of  the  momentum  the  White 
House  has  created,  incorporating  many  of  our 
priorities  rto  a  final  energy  package.  That  is 
the  goal  of  H.R.  1543. 

As  witii  any  comprehensive  legislatkxi  of 
this  magilitude,  there  are  elements  whKh  I 
support  without  hesitatkin  and  provisions  ttiat 
warrant  further  thought.  The  issue  of  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  Reform,  for  ex- 
ample, must  be  thoroughly  examined  for  its 
actual  im^ct  on  the  electric  ratepayer.  As  a 
package,  however.  H.R.  1543  is  unquestiorv 
ably  a  positive  step  toward  an  America  far 
less  depepdent  on  foreign— and  too  often  urv 
stable — sources  of  eriergy. 
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As  a  memb  w  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  I  look  forward  to  consKlering  ttie 
critical  issue  Of  energy  security  in  great  detail. 
H.R.  1543  highlights  many  of  my  priorities, 
expedally  its  positive  impact  on  oil  and  gas 
production  in  ttie  Lower  48  States.  I  encour- 
age its  adoption. 

Mr.  lewis]  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  jhe  Republk:an  leader's  energy 
task  force,  I  ^m  pleased  that  the  task  force 
has  today  released  its  omnibus  legislative 
package.  Tt>e  19  member  task  force,  estab- 
lished by  the  Republican  leader  Mr.  Michel, 
represents  seweral  committees  of  the  House 
and  all  regions  of  the  country. 

H.R.  1543.  the  Comprehensive  Energy  Pol- 
k;y  Act  of  199|l  results  from  6  monttis  of  study 
and  research.  It  is  an  inrx>vative  package  erv 
couraging  conservation,  greater  use  of  alter- 
native fuels,  and  expanded  use  of  renewable 
energy  resouKes.  The  bill  sets  the  directk>n 
for  a  balanced  approach  to  environmentally 
sound  and  efficient  use  of  U.S.  energy  re- 
sources. 

At  the  Republicans'  annual  issues-retreat  in 
Princeton  the  Republican  conference  recently 
discussed  the  need  to  ericourage  more  energy 
conservation,  increase  production  of  domestk: 
energy  resources  and  diversify  foreign  sources 
of  supply.  The  proposed  package  encorrv 
passes  all  ttiese  elements  of  a  k>ng-term  en- 
ergy policy.  It]  builds  on  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Republicans  on  the  Energy  and  Conv 
merce  Comn^ittee  last  September,  and  the 
PreskJent's  national  energy  strategy  released 
at  the  end  of  Fet)ruary.  The  t>ill  erKourages 
conservation  and  efficiency  in  the  electricity 
arxj  transportation  sectors.  It  takes  an  innova- 
tive approach  to  renewable  energy  resources 
and  encourages  ttie  sound  and  safe  use  of 
our  nuclear  and  coal  resources.  It  will  alk>w 
expedited  approval  of  natural  gas  pipeline 
projects.  The  bill  also  erxxHjrages  production 
of  ctomesfk;  oil  arxl  gas  resources. 

Much  of  wfiat  we  can  do  is  to  get  outdated 
restrictions  out  of  ttie  way  of  individuals,  busi- 
nesses and  tacal  and  State  govemment.  If  we 
woni  rely  on  the  ingenuity  of  these  sectors — 
wfiere  real  irrprovements  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  1980's^tfien  we  wilt  be  taking  a  step 
backwetrds. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  focused  heightened 
attention  on  uis.  energy  polkiy.  The  Congress 
has  a  window*  of  opportunity  to  act  on  energy 
polk:y.  House  Republicans  and  the  administra- 
tion are  making  oral  proposals  that  deserve 
open  and  urgent  debate  in  the  house.  The 
Congress  has  a  window  of  opportunity,  a  re- 
sponsibHlity  to  act  and  to  leap  over  ttie  corv 
stralnts  of  business  as  usual. 

The  fomfKilation  of  a  natrenal  energy  policy 
wiH  be  one  of!  the  most  difficult  tasks  we  face 
in  the  102d  Cfongress  and  our  task  force  has 
already  asked  the  Democratk:  leadership  to 
expedite  procodures  for  consideration  of  onrvii- 
bus  energy  legislatk>n. 

PreskJent  Bush  has  an  energy  package  on 
the  table.  House  Republicans  have  an  energy 
package  on  the  table.  House  Democrats  have 
nothing  on  ttie  table.  Unfortunately,  around 
here  it  is  their  table. 

During  the  recent  crisis  in  the  gulf,  the  exec- 
utive branch  showed  that  it  couU  move  quKMy 
and  wisely.  N>w  it  is  Congress'  turn  to  show 
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the  country  that  we  can  move  quickly  and 
wisely,  too. 


LEAVE  OUR  PEANUT  PROGRAM 
ALONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  out  this 
special  order  to  Iwng  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem facing  our  agricultural  sector. 

On  Friday,  March  15,  the  International 
Trade  Comniission  voted  on  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  allotment  of  peanuts  teing  Im- 
ported into  this  country  by  an  additkxial  300 
millKKi  pounds.  The  vote,  taken  by  four  ITC 
Commissioners,  was  not  unaninxHJS.  All  of  ttie 
Commissioners  based  their  findings  on  data 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Two  Commissioners  recommended 
that  the  current  import  quota  on  peanuts  be 
immediately  raised  to  300  million  pounds  for  a 
period  ending  on  July  31  of  this  year.  The  Act- 
ing chairman  recommended  an  indefinite  sus- 
pensk>n  of  the  import  quota.  However  one 
Commissioner  after  reviewing  the  same  set  of 
data,  sakj, 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
not  pursue  the  clear  statutory  route  pro- 
vided for  emergency  action  on  this  quota, 
nor  did  it  recommend  an  Increase  In  this  In- 
vestigation. I  am  unpersuaded  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  peanuts  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  action  on  current  quota  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rrxxning  I,  akmg  with  my 
colleagues  Congressman  Lindsay  Thomas 
and  Congressman  Charles  Hatcher,  visited 
our  new  Secretary  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Secretary  Ed  Madigan.  According 
to  ttie  ITC  Commissioners  one  might  expect 
the  Secretary  to  be  an  advocate  of  increased 
peanut  importation.  Nothing  couk)  be  furttier 
from  ttie  truth.  Secretary  Madigan  clearly  un- 
derstarxte  tfie  peanut  industry,  and  the  ad- 
verse effect  that  importatran  at  this  time  in  the 
growing  season  will  have.  Toying  with  ttie 
Peanut  Program  will  have  very  senous,  nega- 
tive implKations  for  the  American  peanut  pro- 
ducers and  ttie  American  taxpayer.  The  Pea- 
nut Program,  whk:h  operates  at  virtually  no 
cost  to  taxpayers,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient, 
well-crafted  farm  programs  we  have.  More- 
over, there  is  no  irKtcatkin  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  peanuts  in  ttie  United  States.  Im- 
porting foreign  peanuts  into  the  United  States, 
especially  in  mid-season,  disrupts  the  delnate 
planting  and  contracting  balance  upon  whch 
ttie  liveliliood  of  our  producers  depends.  The 
mere  mentkxi  of  an  importation  of  this  mag- 
nitude at  ttiis  date  has  brought  contracting  to 
a  standstill.  In  additkxi.  Importing  peanuts  from 
such  areas  as  China  will  significantly  increase 
the  risk  of  infecting  American  peanuts  with 
stripe  virus.  If  infected  peanuts  were  to  enter 
the  U.S.  seed  market,  yieWs  coukJ  be  reduced 
by  as  much  as  20  percent.  American  peanut 
farmers  have  worked  too  hard,  and  invested 
too  much  of  their  time,  their  money,  and  their 
expertise  to  have  an  iH-corx:eived  rec- 
ommendatkKi  by  the  International  Trade  Com- 
missk>n  destroy  their  business. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  stand  by  and  watch 
a  sound  American  Ixisiness  be  destroyed.  The 
American  peanut  producers,  processors,  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  have  a  stake  in  pre- 
senting the  Peanut  Program.  The  polrcy  rec- 
ommended by  the  lntematk>nal  Trade  Com- 
misskxi  has  the  potential  to  cost  taxpayers 
thousarxls  of  dollars,  and  if  the  reactran  to  ttie 
proposed  recommendation  is  any  indication, 
implementation  of  the  ITC's  proposal  will  have 
a  severe  impact  on  the  American  peanut  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  PreskJent  to  dis- 
regard this  misgukJed  recommendation  and 
leave  our  Peanut  Program  ak>ne. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  1991  AGRI- 
CULTURE DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
much  needed  assistance  to  farmers  and 
others  in  agriculture-related  industries 
who  have  suffered  severe  losses  due  to 
the  consecutive  disasters  farmers  have 
been  recently  faced  with.  Representa- 
tives CoNDrr,  DooLEY.  Fazio,  Herger, 
and  Rick  Lehman  and  I  have  together 
formed  a  comprehensive  bill  which  ad- 
dresses the  unique  needs  of  California 
farmers.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  these  Members  for 
their  assistance  in  this  collaborative 
effort.  The  bill  I  am  introducing,  the 
Agriculture  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1991,  will  help  to  fill  a  void  in  Federal 
assistance  programs  currently  helping 
those  in  need  in  California,  and  provide 
a  means  to  help  our  farmers,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  their  communities  get  back 
on  their  feet. 

Nearly  every  American  has  been 
made  aware  of  the  1989  Loma  Prieta 
Earthquake,  the  1990  December  freeze, 
and  now  the  fact  that  California  is  fac- 
ing its  fifth  year  of  drought.  Media  cov- 
erage has  most  recently  switched  from 
its  coverage  of  the  freeze  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  drought.  Much  of  this 
new  attention  is  focused  on  blaming 
farmers  for  hoarding  precious  water 
away  from  municipalities.  However, 
the  majority  of  farmers  have  been 
working  hard  to  conserve  water  and  do 
their  part  in  this  crisis.  Unfortunately, 
the  various  drought  relief  bills  that 
have  recently  been  introduced  leave 
out  our  Nation's  farmers  once  again. 
Farmers  in  over  half  of  California's 
counties  have  been  left  hurting,  and  al- 
though I  have  introduced  agriculture 
disaster  assistance  legislation  before, 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  trying  to  meet 
the  additional  needs  of  our  farmers. 

On  February  11,  the  President  deter- 
mined that  the  damage  in  31  California 
counties,  which  resulted  from  the  De- 
cember 19.  1990,  through  January  3, 
1991,  freeze,  warranted  a  major  disaster 
declaration.  The  total  estimated  losses 


to  this  date  for  these  counties  is  over 
$852  million.  Unemployment  and  food 
and  nutrition  assistance  has  been  di- 
rected by  the  President,  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration  [FmHA]  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  have 
low-interest  emergency  loan  programs 
to  provide  assistance  as  well.  The  only 
assistance  program  available  to  farm- 
ers are  FmHA  emergency  loans.  The 
way  these  loans  stand  now,  it  is  hard  to 
call  them  "assistance,"  as  there  are 
several  serious  problems  with  these  not 
only  in  California,  but  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Legislation  is  sorely  needed  for  the 
severe  damage  and  loss  caused  by  the 
freeze  and  the  continuing  drought.  The 
request  of  a  Presidential  disaster  dec- 
laration for  the  hardships  farmers  face 
because  of  the  drought  has  not  been 
initiated  by  the  Governor  of  California 
at  this  time.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  help  is  not  needed  or  that  we 
should  put  off  legislation  to  expand  and 
reauthorize  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams to  prepare  for  a  possible  declara- 
tion. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides 
extended  needs  for  various  types  of 
farmers  and  agriculture-related  oper- 
ations. Three  provisions  amend  the 
Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990.  The  first  of  these 
provisions  amends  the  disaster  cov- 
erage of  Valencia  oranges  so  that  or- 
anges considered  as  1990  crops  would  be 
covered  as  such  even  though  part  of  the 
damage  was  done  to  the  trees  and  fruit 
in  January  1991.  Valencia  oranges  go 
across  calendar  years  and  so  cannot  be 
covered  if  they  are  included  as  a  1990 
crop  affected  strictly  by  a  1990  disaster. 
Citrus  growers  experienced  some  of  the 
heaviest  damage  of  all  California  crops. 
The  second  provision  amends  the  list 
of  crops  considered  "nonprogram"  to 
include  food  and  nonfood  crops  grown 
in  nurseries.  Nurseries  suffered  severe 
damage  in  the  fi^eze,  and  the  status  of 
these  important  agriculture  commod- 
ities has  been  vague  in  the  recent  wave 
of  disasters  California  has  experienced. 
The  third  provision  amends  the 
amount  of  assistance  given  to  orchard- 
ists  to  include  tree  rehabilitation.  Tree 
restoration  is  extremely  valuable  when 
you  consider  the  expense  of  replanting. 
If  trees  cannot  be  rehabilitated,  it 
often  means  the  orchardists  must  start 
their  groves  from  scratch,  which  in 
previous  natural  disasters  has  led 
many  to  bankruptcy. 

Another  key  provision  in  amending 
the  Farm.  Agriculture.  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990  is  the  expansion 
of  the  existing  emergency  grant  pro- 
gram to  assist  low-income  farm- 
workers. Currently,  the  farm  bill  pro- 
vides up  to  S20  million  to  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  organizations  to  pro- 
vide assistance  grants  to  migrant 
workers.  My  bill  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  and  an  expansion  to 
include    permanent    farmworkers    and 
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packinghouse  laborers  in  areas  de- 
clared as  emergencies.  This  provision 
would  help  to  insure  that  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  helps  the  farmers  and 
businesses,  but  takes  care  to  address 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  a  harder 
time  securing  their  livelihood  outside 
of  farm-related  labor. 

Rural  businesses  are  another  victim 
of  disasters  and  my  bill  amends  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1989  to  in- 
clude the  effective  year  of  eligibility 
for  disasters  to  include  1989,  1990,  or 
1991.  So  often  in  a  disaster  when  a 
farming  community  collapses  due  to 
farm  foreclosures  and  agriculture-re- 
lated business  failures,  the  remaining 
businesses  are  hurt  as  well.  This  provi- 
sion would  enable  rural  businesses  to 
recover  losses  and  help  rebuild  the 
community. 

Drought-related  assistance  for  farm- 
ers has  been  a  point  of  contention 
among  my  colleagues.  However,  my 
district  relies  almost  exclusively  on 
groundwater  wells  for  its  water  supply. 
A  lot  of  the  wells  are  experiencing  salt 
water  intrusion  and  can  be  of  no  use  to 
either  farmers  or  municipalities.  Con- 
servation measures  have  been  devel- 
oped and  new  wells  are  being  dug  as 
often  as  is  fiscally  feasible.  While  some 
areas  of  California  are  green  and  plush 
because  of  the  particular  water  avail- 
ability in  those  areas  many  of  our  dis- 
tricts are  simply  running  dry  with  no 
help  in  sight.  My  bill  establishes  a  re- 
volving drought  relief  fund  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  he  des- 
ignates an  area  as  drought  stricken, 
can  assist  such  producers  to  plan  and 
carry  out  projects  to  improve  water 
availability.  As  it  is  only  my  intent  to 
supply  water  to  those  who  truly  need 
it,  the  Secretary  shall  be  in  charge  of 
this  fund  and  deem  appropriate  inter- 
est rates  for  any  loans  granted. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of 
1980  was  enacted  with  the  objective  of 
permanently  replacing  direct  disaster 
payments.  Assurance  of  crop  coverage 
is  the  primary  and  key  factor  concern- 
ing how  farmers  decide  whether  or  not 
to  purchase  crop  insurance.  Federal 
crop  insurance  has  always  been  inter- 
preted by  agents,  growers,  and  lenders 
that  they  would  be  covered  if  the  water 
8U]n>ly  failed  after  the  insurance  policy 
attached.  Crop  insurance  policy  also 
states  that  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  [FCIC]  will  cover  uncon- 
trollable events  that  happen  within  the 
Insurance  period.  A  recent  bulletin  by 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion has  indicated  very  differently. 

The  February  12  bulletin,  in  essence, 
states  that  California  growers  who  pur- 
chased crop  insurance  will  not  be  cov- 
ered for  failure  of  the  irrigation  water 
supply  in  1991,  since  the  announced  re- 
daction of  water  supplies  in  the  State 
was  not  defined  as  a  failure  of  the  irri- 
gation water  supply.  This  is  an  outrage 
and  a  radical  departure  from  current 
interpretation  and  practices  of  Federal 


crop  in  lurance.  The  FCIC  is  completely 
responsible  and  obligated  to  provide 
coveraj  e  for  those  farmers  who  pur- 
chased crop  insurance  for  the  current 
crop  year  and  fulfilled  all  policy  re- 
quirem  jnts. 

I  hav ;  included  a  provision  in  the  bill 
to  ensure  that  those  who  purchased 
crop  iisurance  will  be  covered  should 
their  ii  rigation  supply  fail  for  the  des- 
ignatec  policy  year.  This  is  a  gross  in- 
equity being  handed  to  the  farmers  of 
Califonia  by  the  FCIC.  The  Federal 
Crop  Ii  surance  Corporation  must  know 
that  il  cannot  renege  on  its  respon- 
sibiliti  !s  and  obligations  to  its  policy- 
holders . 

The  '  iraiver  and  the  extension  of  the 
crop  il  surance  requirement  under  the 
Consol  dated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment I  ct  for  those  who  suffered  exten- 
sive da  mage  to  an  annual  crop  planted 
for  har  /est  in  1991  is  another  important 
provisijn  in  my  bill.  Not  only  does  it 
providi  for  the  waiver  of  insurance,  but 
also  extends  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance n  ultiperil  purchase  deadline  date 
for  citi  us  crops  so  they  are  better  able 
to  qui  lify  for  emergency  assistance 
progra  ns.  Only  around  10  percent  of 
California  growers  had  purchased  crop 
instirai  ice  prior  to  the  freeze.  To  ignore 
this  nimber  would  simply  leave  too 
many  i  growers,  their  families,  laborers, 
busine  ses,  and  communities  in  serious 
hardsh  Ip. 

One  >f  the  largest  problems  with  dis- 
aster assistance  loans  for  farmers 
across  the  country,  and  especially  with 
family  farms  in  California,  has  been 
that  o  ■  Farmers  Home  Administration 
[FmHi .]  emergency  loans.  For  10  years, 
not  or  e  farmer  in  my  district  or  the 
three  counties  surrounding  it  has 
qualified  for  a  FmHA  emergency  loan. 
My  dii  trict  was  one  of  the  hardest  hit 
from  t  le  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake, 
and  fi  mily  farmers  were  among  the 
largest  group  affected.  Still,  they  did 
not  q\j  ilify.  My  district  is  in  the  same 
situat  on  with  the  freeze.  Crop  damage 
alone  ^as  over  S35  million  and  family 
farmeis  are  again  not  qualifying.  I  do 
not  wnnt  this  situation  to  happen  yet 
anoth<r  time  if  there  is  a  drought  dis- 
aster declaration.  In  order  to  insure 
that  fi  Lrmers  hit  by  the  freeze  are  able 
to  qui  lify  for  FmHA  emergency  loan 
provis  on  amendments  in  my  bill,  I 
I  llowed  for  a  grandfather  clause 
11,  1991,  the  day  of  the 
disaster  declaration  for 
the  freeze. 

My  >ill  contains  amendments  to  the 
Conso  idated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Kct  to  provide  for  an  expansion 
of  el  gibility  of  FmHA  emergency 
loans.  The  first  amendment  is  to  clear 
up  an;  r  confusion  on  the  labor  require- 
ments for  what  constitutes  a  family 
farm  '  mder  the  act.  Although  much  of 
the  d(  cision  to  determine  eligibility  of 
a  family  farm  is  left  up  to  a  FmHA 
local  country  committee,  the  regula- 
tions state  that  two  outside  full-time 
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employees  I  should  be  seen  as  a  base 
guideline  or  determining  what  con- 
stitutes a  i  Eimily  farm.  I  have  extended 
this  to  four,  as  most  family  farms  in 
California  liave  at  least  four  full-time 
outside  eHtployees  due  to  the  many 
labor  intensive  crops  grown.  Another 
qualification  requirement  is  that  the 
applicant  of  the  loan  must  manage  his 
or  her  farm.  Unfortunately,  again,  due 
to  the  labor  intensive  crops  in  much  of 
California,  an  outside  manager  is  not 
uncommon  for  family  farms.  I  have  ex- 
tended theleligibility  so  that  the  appli- 
cant can  jointly  manage  his  or  her 
farm. 

The  last  I  provision  would  amend  the 
act  so  that  applicants  are  not  required 
to  sell  thair  nonessential  assets  prior 
to  being  adproved  for  a  loan.  Currently, 
the  FniHA^  loan  process  takes  60  to  90 
days.  This  Amendment  would  eliminate 
any  unnecessary  sale  of  an  asset  prior 
to  qualifying  for  a  loan  and  the  time 
involved  ii^  the  sale.  These  farmers  are 
already  facing  the  loss  of  their  farms 
and  should  not  have  to  lose  their  dig- 
nity as  wejll.  I  feel  there  is  room  for  a 
passion  in  this  situation, 
the  farmer  fails  to  make  a 
the  loan,  FmHA  should  be 
his  or  her  nonessential  as- 
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y  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
the    Agriculture    Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1991.  The  text  of  the 
legislation  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  1550 
Be  it  enac,  ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  ffiORT  TITLE. 

This  Acti  may  be  cited  as  "A^lcultural 
Disaster  Aasistance  Act  of  1991". 

TTTLEjI— DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
SEC.    101.    CpVERAGE    OF   VALENCIA   (HtANGES 
^MMAGED  m  ISM). 

Section  2£44  of  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (7  U.S.C.  1421 
note)  is  aiSended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Special  rule  fxjr  VALEa^ciA  Or- 
anges.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  1990 
crop  of  Valencia  oranges  shall  Include  any 
crop  of  Valencia  oranges,  regardless  of  the 
year  in  wnich  those  oranges  would  be  har- 
vested, th^t  was  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
damaging  treather  or  related  condition  in 
1990.".         1 

SBC.    lOS.    flONFROGRAM   CROPS   TO   INCLUDE 
NURSERY  GROWN  CROPS. 

Section  a  244(d)(1)  of  the  Food.  Agriculture, 
Conservatii  m,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (7  U.S.C. 
1421  note)  i  i  amended  by  striking  "and  sweet 
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[)otatoes"  and  inserting  ",  sweet  potatoes, 
and  food  and  nonfood  crops  while  grown  in 
nurseries". 

SBC  IM.  EMERGENCY  CROP  LOSS  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  ORCHARDIffTS. 

(a)  Rehabiutation  Expenses  Covered.— 
Section  2256(1)  of  the  Food.  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (7  U.S.C.  1421 
note)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "replant- 
ing trees  lost"  the  following:  "and  rehabili- 
tating or  restoring  trees  damaged". 

(b)  LiMrPATioN  ON  Assistance.— Section 
2257(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"525,000"  and  inserting  "$75,000". 

SEC.  IM.  APPUCATION  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Producers  affextted  by  amend- 
ments.—In  the  cast  of  agricultural  producers 
who  are  affected  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  allow  those  producers  to  submit  appli- 
cations for  initial  or  additional  assistance 
under  chapter  3  of  subtitle  B  of  title  XXn  of 
the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990  (7  U.S.C.  1421  note)  until 
the  later  of — 

(1)  the  date  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  2a67(a)  of  such  Act  for  final 
submission  of  applications;  and 

(2)  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notice  of  Determination.— Not  later 
than  eo  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary receives  an  application  for  assistance 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
form the  producer  submitting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Secretary's  determination  with 
regard  to  the  application. 

TITLE  n— CROP  INSURANCE 
SEC.  Ml.  CROP  LOSSES  RESULTING  FROM  A  FAII, 
URE    OF    THE    IRRIGATION    WATER 
8UPW,Y. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1501  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  508A  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  soea  failure  of  irrigation  water  sup- 
ply. 

"In  the  case  of  acreage  irrigated  for  at 
least  three  out  of  the  previous  five  crop 
years,  the  Corporation  may  not  reject  a 
claim  (or  any  portion  of  a  claim)  under  a 
multiperil  crop  insurance  policy  provided  to 
a  producer  under  this  Act  on  the  grounds 
that  the  losses  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  fail- 
ure of  the  irrigation  water  supply  or  tiiat  the 
producer  failed  to  follow  good  irrigation 
in-actices  with  respect  to  that  acreage,  if— 

"(1)  on  the  date  that  the  insurance  at- 
tached— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  producer  receiving  ir- 
rigation water  through  an  Irrigation  district, 
the  producer  had  not  been  officially  notified 
by  the  irrigation  district  tliat  the  producer 
would  not  be  allocated  adequate  water  to  ir- 
rigate that  acreage:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  producer  receiving  ir- 
rigation water  from  wells  under  the  control 
of  the  producer,  the  wells  were  capable  of 
pumping  at  normal  capacity;  and 

"(2)  the  producer  made  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  prevent  and  limit  damage  to  the  in- 
sured crop  caused  by  a  subsequent  reduction 
in  water  allocation  by  the  irrigation  district 
or  by  a  drop  in  the  water  table  that  ad- 
versely affected  the  producer's  wells.". 

SEC.  9U.  WAIVER  OF  AVAILABILITy  OF  CROP  IN- 
SURANCE AS  A  CONDmON  ON  ELI- 
CIBILITY  for  EMERGENCY  LOAN& 

Section  321(b)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961(b)) 
shall  not  apply  to  persons  who  otherwise 
would  be  eligible  for  an  emergency  loan 
under  subtitle  C  of  such  Act,  if  such  eligi- 
bility is  the  result  of  damage  to  an  annual 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  1991. 


SEC.  203.  EXTENSION  OF  DEADLINE  FOR  PUR- 
CHASE OF  CROP  INSURANCE  FOR 
CITRUS  CROPS. 

(a)  Extension.— In  the  case  of  producers  of 
citrus  crops  who  failed  to  purchase 
multiperil  crop  insurance  under  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  for 
those  crops  before  the  November  30,  1990, 
deadline  for  the  insurance  period  that  began 
on  December  1,  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  provide  those  producers  with  an 
additional  opportunity  to  purchase  that  in- 
surance during  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Effect  of  Purchase.— The  purchase  of 
multiperil  crop  insurance  for  a  citrus  crop 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  satisfy  the  purchase  requirement 
specified  in  section  2247(a)  of  the  Food,  Agri- 
culture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
(7  U.S.C.  1421  note)  for  purposes  of  eligibility 
for  the  assistance  programs  specified  in  that 
section. 

TITLE  m— EMERGENCY  LOANS 
SEC.   Ml.   REAUTHORIZATION   OF  DISASTER  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  RURAL  BUSINESS  EN- 
TERPRISES. 

(a)  Reauthorization.— Section  401(a)  of  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1989  (7  U.S.C. 
1929a  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  drought"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  "drought";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "or  1989"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  ".  1989,  1990,  or  1991". 

(b)  Rulemaking.— In  implementing  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  waive  any 
comment  period  required  by  section  553(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  302.  LOANS  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  REVOLVING  FUND.- 

There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Drought  Relief  Fund",  here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Fund  ".  The  Fund  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated 
to  the  Fund; 

(2)  interest  from,  and  repayments  of,  loans 
made  under  subsection  (b)(1);  and 

(3)  interest  from  investments  made  under 
subsection  (c). 

(b)  Use  of  Fund.— (i)  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  make  loans,  in  such  aggregate 
amount  as  Is  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  from  the  Fund  to  agricultural 
producers  in  areas  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  drought  stricken  to  assist  such  pro- 
ducers to  plan  and  carry  out  projects  to  im- 
prove water  availability  and  use  on  the 
farms  of  such  producers.  Projects  assisted 
under  this  section  may  include  projects  to 
drill  wells  to  increase  water  availability  for 
agricultural  use. 

(2)  For  each  area  designated  as  drought 
stricken,  loans  made  under  this  section  sliall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  the  average  rate 
charged  in  the  area  by  commercial  establish- 
ments for  similar  loans. 

(c)  Investments.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  Invest  in  obligations  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  any  monies 
in  the  Fund  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  are  not  currently  needed 
to  make  loans  under  this  section. 

SEC.  MS.  CLARIFICATION  OF  MEANING  OP  FAM- 
ILY FARM  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  FMHA 
KMKRGBNCY  LOAN& 
(a)  In  General.— Section  322  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1962)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 
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"(c)  The  farm  of  an  applicant  under  this 
subtitle  who  is  described  in  section  321(a)(1) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  larger  than  a  family 
farm  solely  because  the  farm  meets  1  or 
more  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  farm  is  jointly  managed  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  an  employee  of  the  applicant. 

"(2)  The  farm  uses  4  or  less  individuals  for 
labor  on  the  farm  at  all  times.". 

(a)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  apply  to  applications  submitted  on  or 
after  February  11.  1991. 

SEC.   M4.   LIMITATION  ON  AUTHORITY  TO   RE- 
QUIRE FARMERS  RECEIVING  EMER. 
GENCY  LOANS  FROM  FMHA  TO  SELL 
ASSETS  NOT  ESSENTIAL  TO  OPER> 
ATE  THE  FARM. 
(a)  Section  324(d)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1964(d)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing:  "The  Secretary  may  not  require  a 
borrower  to  whom  a  loan  has  been  made 
under  this  subtitle  to  sell  any  asset  that  is 
not  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  borrow- 
ers  farm  unless  the  borrower  has  failed  to 
make  a  payment  due  on  the  loan.". 
SEC.  MS.  EMERGENCY  GRANTS  TO  ASSIST  LOW- 
INCOME  FARMWORKERS  AND  PACK- 
INGHOUSE WORKERS. 

(a)  Expansion  of  Program.— Section  2281 
of  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  5177a)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  permanent,"  after  "mi- 
grant" each  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Sao,000,000"  and  inserting 
••J30.000.000";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  ".  includ- 
ing assistance  for  the  payment  of  housing 
costs.";  and  (3)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(including  a  packing- 
house worker)"  after  "an  individual'";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  packinghouse  work" 
after  "farm  work"  both  places  it  appears. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— (D  The  section 
heading  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

*8EC.  M81.  EMERGENCY  GRANTS  TO  ASSIST  LOW- 
INCOME   FARMWORER8   AND  PACK- 
INGHOUSE WOOKERS.*. 
(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  2281.  Emergency  grants  to  assist  low- 
income   farmworkers  and  packinghouse 
workers.". 


BANK  EFFICIENCry  ACT  HELPS 
CONSUMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  NortJi  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  1480.  the  Bank  Effi- 
ciency Act.  to  permit  banks  operating  in  more 
than  one  State  to  consolidate  their  operations 
as  branches  of  their  home  State  bank.  Sen- 
ator Terry  Sankjrd  has  introduced  the  same 
legislation  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  current  law  prohft>its  interstate 
branching.  If  a  bank  wishes  to  expand  into  an- 
ottier  State,  rt  must  establish  a  wholly  sepa- 
rate institutkMi  within  that  State.  The  new  bank 
must  be  separately  capitalized  and  regulated, 
with  a  redundant  corporate  structure  at  every 
level. 


UMI 
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H.R.  1480  would  not  permit  t>anks  to  enter      IRVIN 
States  wtiere  interstate  tianking  is  prohibited,  FROlft 

but  would  help  multistate  banking  organiza- 
tions streamline  their  operatior^,  saving  hun- 
dreds of  mitltons  of  dollars.  Spreading  nsk 
geographically  would  improve  the  safety  and 
sourwjness  of  the  kianking  system,  arxJ  woukj 
help  buikj  capital  by  permitting  greater  effi- 
ciencies. Pertiaps  most  importantly,  a  safer, 
more  efficient  tanking  system  woukj  provkJe 
corisumers  t>anking  servk^es  at  a  lower  cost. 

Like  the  Treasury  proposal  on  bank  restruc- 
turing, Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1480  would  allow 
banks  to  brarKh  in  States  where  they  are  per- 
mitled  to  operate.  In  recent  testinrxmy  before 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Brady  saki  that  "autfx>rizir^  natbnwkJe 
banking  and  branching  '  *  *  will  make  banks 
safer  through  diversification  arxJ  more  efficient 
through  substantially  reduced  operating 
costs." 

Likewise,  the  General  Accounting  Offk:e 
[GAO],  in  its  March  4,  1991,  report,  "Deposit 
Insurance,  a  Strategy  for  Reform"  noted  that: 

Restrictions  on  Interstate  banking  make  It 
harder  for  well-capitalized,  well-managed 
banking  organizations  to  diversify  and  meet 
customer  needs.  Improved  diversification 
*  *  •  should  reduce  FDIC's  exposure  to  de- 
posit insurance  losses. 

FDIC  Chairman  Bill  Sekjman,  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Bob  Clarke,  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  and  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commissk>n  Chairman  Richard 
Breeden  have  all  indnated  their  support  for 
exparxjed  interstate  t>anking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  interstate  banking  is  good  for 
coftsumers.   By  towering  the  cost  of  doing 
txjsiness,  banks  wouk)  be  able  to  offer  tower 
interest  rates  to  borrowers  or  reduced  fees  for 
trartsacttons.   Greater  effKiency   shouto  also       The 
improve  profitability  arxJ  increase  capital,  less-     previou  i 
ening  the  likelihood  of  a  taxpayer  baitout.  Corv     tleman 
sumers  transacting  business  couto  do  so  more 
quicMy  and  easily,  with  immed»te  access  to 
their  funds  over  broader  geographk:  areas. 
H.R.  1480  wouto  in  no  way  permit  banks  to 
escape  their  responsibilities  under  the  Com- 
munity Reinvestment  Act  (CRA]. 

There  is  rto  cortciusive  evkjence  tf^t  inter- 
state banking  wouM  force  smaHer  banks  out  of 
business  or  siphon  deposits  out  of  tocal  com- 
munities. Indeed,  the  GAO  report  concludes 
that  despite  the  competitton  interstate  banking 
rray  briiig  the  "evidence  appears  to  be  strong 
that  adequately  capitalized,  well-managed 
smaNer  banks  are  able  to  compete  success- 
fully in  markets  wtiere  larger  t>anks  also  have 
a  presence."  Furthermore,  a  large  interstate 
bank  is  not  likely  to  place  a  branch  in  a  small 
community  where  it  will  not  be  able  to  make 
toans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  banking  laws  need  to  be    were  tth 
updated.  Advances  in  transportation  and  com-    Addi^s^es 
municatton  technotogy   have   made  arbitrary        Obie 
geographtoai  barriers  to  banking  obsolete  and    that  hi 
dangerous.  H.R.   1480  represents  a  modest     time 
change  that  wiN  go  a  tong  way  toward  making    Francei  i 
the  barking  irxkistry  more  efficient  and  her>ce    husban  1 
safer,  sounder,  and  more  benefk^  to  con-    Todd, 
sumers.  daughter 

to  his 


OBIE"  OBERMAN  RETIRES 
DOORKEEPER'S  OFFICE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman rom  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  is 
recogniz  ;d  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HCrER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribut  i  to  In/in  "Obie"  Oberman,  wtio  will 
soon  retir  >  after  35  years  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Ot)ie  started  working  on  tfie  Hill  in  1954,  in 

the  House  Post  Office,  under  the  sponsorship 

of  Congressman  Samuel  Friedel  of  Baltimore. 

Two  years  later,  on  April  5,  1956,  he  started 

work  for  poort<eeper  William  "Fisht>ait"  Miller 

doorman. 

rt(ed  in  nx>st  of  the  galleries  arourvj 

Chamber,  and  then  became  the 

Assistant 'Chief  Doorman.  He's  been  a  very 

valuable  tsset  to  Chief  Doorman  Jim  Jenkins 

and  Bill  $imms.  and  to  the  Doorkeeper,  Jim 

Moltoy. 

As  Assistant  Chief  Doorman,  Obie  was  re- 
sponsit)le  for  planning  and  organizing  many 
events  ort  tfie  floor  of  the  House,  irx;luding  nu- 
merous State  of  the  Union  Addresses  by  the 
Presklenti 

Obie  i9  retiring  to  spend  more  time  with  his 
wife  of  Si  years,  Frarx:es,  his  daughter  Susan 
and  tier  I  usband  Joe,  his  grarxtohitoren  Gina, 
Todd,  an  I  Geary,  arxJ  his  great-grarxkjaughter 
Gabrielle. 

Obie  arxj  Frances  will  be  retiring  to  ttieir 
home  city  of  Baltimore,  wfiere  he  will  be  in- 
volved in  local  politk:s  as  an  elections  judge. 

We  wiM  all  miss  Obie,  his  sense  of  humor, 
assistance,  and,  most  of  all,  his  leadership. 
Our  t>est  wishes  and  prayers  go  with  him  arid 
his  family , 
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HOP  ORING  "OBIE  "  OBERMAN 

SjPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
rrom  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]  is 
for  5  minutes. 
(|ILMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   rise 
pay  tribute  to  Irvin  "Obie" 
who  has  announced  his  retire- 
frfcm  the  Doorkeepers  office.  Obie 
a  fixtui^  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
.  He  started  working  in  the 
]  'ost  Office  in  1954.  He  changed 
April  5,  1956,  when  he  went  to 
the  Doorkeeper,  Fishbait  Mil- 
doorman.  Obie  worked  in  most 
galleries    around    the    House 
and  then  became  the  Assist- 
Chi^f  Doorman.  He  was  a  valuable 
Chief  Doormen,  Jim  Jenkins 
Simms  as  well  as  to  the  Door- 
Jim  Molloy.  As  Assistant  Chief 
Obie  heli)ed  to  plan  and  orga- 
m4ny  events  on  the  floor  of  the 
The  most  important  of  which 
President's  State  of  the  Union 


with 


las  announced  his  retirement  so 
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his  lovely  wife  of  52  years, 

his  daughter  Susan  and  her 
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where  he  wi:  1  be  able  to  pursue  his  love 
of  local  politics 

We  will 
humor,    his 
most  of  all, 
him  good  health 
retirement, 
prayers  go 


miss  Obie,  his  sense  of 

winning    assistance,    and 

his  leadership.  We  all  wish 

and  happiness  in  his 

Our  best  wishes  and  our 

With  him  and  his  family. 


PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THEl  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE 
102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  )to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  heto  its  organizational  meet- 
ing on  March  14,  1991,  elected  Senator  Paul 
S.  Sarbanes  bs  chairman,  arKl  adopted  conrv 
mittee  rules.   | 

I  am  submitting  tierewith  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  committee's  rules,  as  foltows: 

Rules  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee* 


Rule  1.  Th^ 
insofar  as  tb 
the  committ 
rules  of  the 


Rule  2. 
shall   be  halt 


not  be  held  ' 
ing.  Where 
meml)ers  of 
bers  either  It 
not  be  per 
taken  at  a 


rules  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
ey  are  applicable,  shall  govern 
le  and  its  sul>committee8.  The 
koitunittee.  Insofar  as  they  are 
applicable,  snail  be  the  rules  of  any  sub- 
committee oflthe  committee.* 

\e  meetings  of  the  committee 
at  such  times  and  in  such 
places  as  thel  chairman  may  designate,  or  at 
such  times  as  a  quorum  of  the  committee 
may  request  In  writing,  with  adequate  ad- 
vance notice  {provided  to  all  members  of  the 
committee.  Bubcommittee  meetings  shall 
hen  the  full  committee  is  meet- 
lese  rules  require  a  vote  of  the 
[he  committee,  polling  of  mem- 
writing  or  by  telephone  shall 
ttted  to  substitute  for  a  vote 
tommlttee  meeting,  unless  the 
ranking  mincrity  member  assents  to  waiver 
of  this  requirement. 

Rule  3.  Ten  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  such  sulx:ommittee. 

Rule  4.  Written  or  telegraphic  proxies  of 
committee  niembers  will  be  received  and  re- 
corded on  anv  vote  taken  by  the  committee, 
except  at  thef  organization  meeting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  ajquorum. 

Rule  5.  Th  e  chairman  may  name  standing 
or  special  subcommittees.  Any  member  of 
the  committi  »e  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting with  an;  r  subcommittee  during  its  bear- 
ings or  deliberations,  and  may  participate  in 
such  hearing  or  delit>eratlons,  but  no  such 
member  wh(  is  not  a  member  of  the  sul)- 
commlttee  sliall  vote  on  any  matter  before 
such  subcom  nlttee. 

Rule  6.  Tl  e  chairmanship  and  vice  chair- 
manship of  t  le  committee  shall  alternate  be- 
tween the  I  [ouse  and  the  Senate  by  Con- 
senior  member  of  the  minority 
House  of  Congress  opposite  to 
chairman  shall  be  the  ranking 
minority  mcmtier  of  the  conmiittee.  In  the 
event  the  Hiuse  and  Senate  are  under  dif- 
control.  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  sh  ill  represent  the  majority  party 
in  their  respective  Houses. 

Rule  7.  Questions  as  to  the  order  of  busi- 
ness and  the  procedure  of  the  committee 


gresses.  The 
party  in  the 
that  of  the 


*Ai  amended   oiiirliuUly  approved  Dec.  6. 1966. 
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shall  in  the  first  Instance  be  decided  by  the 
chairman,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to  the 
committee. 

Rule  S.  All  hearings  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  its  subcommittees  shall  \»  open  to 
the  public  except  where  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  orders  an  executive  session. 
Whenever  possible,  all  public  hearing:8  shall 
include  some  sessions  held  on  the  Senate 
side  and  some  on  the  House  side.  House  and 
Senate  Members  shall  alternate  in  order  of 
seating  and  interrogation. 

Rule  9.  So  far  as  practicable  all  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  committee  shall  file  ad- 
vance written  statements  of  their  proposed 
testimony,  and  their  oral  testimony  shall  be 
limited  to  brief  summaries.  Brief  insertions 
of  additional  germane  material  will  be  re- 
ceived for  the  record,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  chairman. 

Rule  lO.  An  accurate  stenographic  record 
shall  be  kept  of  all  testimony  and  each  wit- 
ness provided  with  a  copy  thereof.  Witnesses 
may  make  changes  in  testimony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  grammatical  errors,  obvi- 
ous errors  of  fact,  and  errors  of  tran- 
scription. Brief  supplemental  materials  when 
required  to  clarify  the  transcript  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  record  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  chairman.  Witnesses  shall  be  allowed 
3  days  within  which  to  correct  and  return 
the  transcript  of  their  testimony.  If  not  so 
returned,  the  clerk  may  close  the  record 
whenever  necessary. 

Rule  11.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
shall  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  hearings 
transcript  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  er- 
rors of  transcription  and  grammar,  and  clari- 
fying questions  or  remarks.  If  another  per- 
son is  authorized  by  a  committee  member  to 
make  his  corrections,  the  clerk  shall  be  so 
notified. 

Members  who  have  received  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  written  questions  to  wit- 
nesses shall  be  allowed  2  days  within  which 
to  submit  these  to  the  executive  director  for 
transmission  to  the  witnesses.  The  record 
may  be  held  open  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
1  week  awaiting  response  by  witnesses. 

Rule  12.  Testimony  received  in  executive 
hearings  shall  not  be  released  or  included  in 
any  report  without  the  approval  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee. 

Rule  13.  The  chairman  shall  provide  ade- 
quate time  for  questioning  of  witnesses  by 
all  members,  and  the  rule  of  germaneness 
shall  be  enforced  in  all  hearings. 

Rule  14.  None  of  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  telecast  or  broadcast,  wheth- 
er directly  or  through  such  devices  as  record- 
ings, tapes,  motion  pictures,  or  other  me- 
chanical means.  If  In  conflict  with  a  rule  or 
practice  of  the  House  on  the  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol where  hearings  are  being  held.  If  no  gen- 
eral rule  or  practice  prevails  In  regard  to 
such  telecasts  or  broadcasts,  none  of  the 
hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  telecast 
or  broadcast  unless  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Telecasts  or  broadcasts  of  any  such  portion 
of  hearings  of  the  committee  as  may  Include 
testimony  of  a  witness,  shall  not  be  author- 
ized if  such  witness  objects  to  such  telecast 
or  broadcast:  Provided,  That  such  witness 
shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make 
such  objection.  If  any.  to  the  committee  at  a 
time  when  the  proceedings  are  not  being 
telecast  or  broadcast. 

Rule  15.  No  committee  report  shall  be 
made  public  or  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  except  that  when  the  Congress 
has  adjourned,  subcommittees  may  by  ma- 
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Jority  vote  and  with  the  express  permission 
of  the  full  committee  submit  reports  to  the 
full  committee  and  simultaneously  release 
same  to  the  public:  Provided.  That  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  may  make  a  report 
supplementary  to  or  dissenting  from  the  ma- 
jority report.  Such  supplementary  or  dis- 
senting reports  should  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
Factual  reports  by  the  committee  staff  may 
be  printed  for  the  distribution  to  committee 
members  and  the  public  only  upon  authoriza- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
either  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  or  with  the  consent  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Rule  16.  No  summary  of  a  committee  re- 
port, prediction  of  the  contents  of  a  report, 
or  statement  of  conclusions  concerning  any 
investigation  shall  be  made  by  a  member  of 
the  committee  or  of  the  committee  staff 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  17.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  proceedings  and  ac- 
tion. The  clerk  of  the  committee,  or  a  des- 
ignated member  of  the  committee  staff,  shall 
act  as  recording  secretary  of  all  proceedings 
before  the  committee  and  shall  prepare  and 
circulate  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
the  minutes  of  such  proceedings.  Minutes 
circulated  will  be  considered  approved  unless 
objection  is  registered  prior  to  the  next  com- 
mittee meeting.  The  records  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  18.  The  committee  shall  have  a  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  executive  director.  The  commit- 
tee shall  appoint  and  remove  the  executive 
director  with  the  approval  of  not  less  than 
ten  members  of  the  committee.  Staff  operat- 
ing procedures  shall  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
ecutive director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  after  notifi- 
cation to  the  ranking  minority  member  with 
respect  to  basic  revisions.  The  executive  di- 
rector, under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
chairman.  Is  authorized  to  deal  directly  with 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  with  non- 
Government  groups  and  individuals  on  behalf 
of  the  committee. 

The  professional  members  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor with  approval  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  The  professional  staff  members. 
Including  the  executive  director,  shall  be 
persons  selected  without  regard  to  political 
affiliations  who.  as  a  result  of  training,  expe- 
rience, and  attainments,  are  exceptionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  economic 
developments  and  programs.  The  clerical  and 
temporary  staff  shall  be  appointed  and  re- 
moved by  the  executive  director  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman,  and  after  notifica- 
tion to  the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
committee  staff  shall  serve  all  members  of 
the  committee  In  an  objective,  nonpartisan 
manner.  From  time  to  time,  upon  request, 
the  executive  director  shall  designate  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  staff  to  assist  sub- 
committees. Individual  committee  members, 
and  the  minority  members.  The  staff,  to  the 
extent  possible,  shall  be  organized  along 
functional  lines  to  permit  specialization. 

Rule  19.  Attendance  at  executive  sessions 
shall  be  limltd  to  members  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  committee  staff.  Other  persons 
whose  presence  is  requested  or  consented  to 
by  the  committee  may  be  admitted  to  such 
sessions. 

Rule  20.  Selection  of  witnesses  for  com- 
mittee hearings  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  under  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
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man.  A  list  of  proposed  witnesses  siiall  be 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  review  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the 
hearings  to  permit  suggestions  by  the  com- 
mittee members  to  receive  appropriate  con- 
sideration. 

Rule  21.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
shall  have  the  overall  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring  and  carrying  out  the  committee's  pro- 
gram, including  staff  studies,  subject  to 
prior  approval  of  each  item  on  the  program 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  or,  alter- 
natively, by  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Prior  to  and  during  the  transition  from  one 
Congress  to  another,  the  outgoing  commit- 
tee shall  prepare  and  have  ready  a  plan  for 
the  consideration  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  the  preparation  of  the 
committee's  report  thereon  in  order  to  meet 
the  March  1  deadline  established  by  Public 
Law  304  (79th  Cong.),  as  amended.  (See  his- 
torical note  at  top  of  p.  14.) 

Rule  22.  Proposals  for  amending  commit- 
tee rules  shall  be  sent  to  all  members  at 
least  1  week  before  final  action  is  taken 
thereon,  unless  the  amendment  is  made  by 
unanimous  consent.  Approval  by  at  least  11 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  required 
to  amend  these  rules. 

Rule  23.  The  information  contained  in  any 
books,  papers,  or  documents  furnished  to  the 
committee  by  any  Individual,  partnership 
corporation,  or  other  legal  entity  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  entity  furnishing  the  same! 
be  maintained  in  strict  confidence  by  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  committee,  except 
that  any  such  information  may  be  released 
outside  of  executive  session  of  the  commit- 
tee if  the  release  thereof  is  effected  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  reveal  the  identity  of 
such  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
entity:  Provided.  That  the  committee  by  ma- 
jority vote  may  authorize  the  disclosure  of 
the  identity  of  any  such  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  entity  in  connection 
with  any  pending  hearing  or  as  a  part  of  a 
duly  authorized  report  of  the  committee  if 
such  release  is  deemed  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  committee 
and  is  In  the  public  interest. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Manton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT)  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  afternoon  on  ac- 
count of  personal  business.  . 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Santorum)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fawell,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
10. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  10. 
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Mr.  Regula,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Ray,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Espy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiONZALEZ)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McEWEN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOYER)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ranged  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Reed,  for  15  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row, March  22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Stenholm,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,735.(X). 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Santorum)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  SCHULZE. 
Mr.  RiGGS. 
Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  RINALDO. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  California. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Rowland. 

Mr.  SwETT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  de  Lugo. 


Mr.  V  ineta. 
Mr.  Y  VTRON. 


Mr. 
stances 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Kmith    of  Florida   in    four    in- 


A 
ate 


of 


Vento. 

N  ANTON  in  two  instances. 

D  iVYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Psnny. 

R  MiGEL. 

]  Lennelly. 
Kleczka. 

K  3LTER. 
GUARINI. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
F  ESOLUTION  REFERRED 

CO]  icurrent  resolution  of  the  Sen- 


the   following  title   was 


from  t  le  Speaker's  table  and, 


taken 
under 


the  rul4,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  Coi .  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  appreciation  of  Congress  to  all 
America  n  Indian  veterans  for  their  service  in 
the  Arn  ed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Cora  mittees  on  Armed  Services  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HNROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ■  lOSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  conunlttee  had  examined  and 
found  t  ruly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  ;  ollowing  title,  which  was  there- 
upon sj  ^ed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1  316.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  54  of 
title  5, 1  fnlted  States  Code,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove I  be  Performance  Management  and 
RecogmJ  tion  System,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SEJ  ATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOl  NT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 


SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following 


I  es. 
1  ay 
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costs  Incurre  1  as  a  result  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict;  and 

H.R.  1176.  To  provide  authorizations  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1901  for  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  for 
certain  emergency  costs  associated  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  iconfllct,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The 
ture  t< 
lutiont 
titles 

S.  4191  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  E  ank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  C  }rporatlon  to  meet  Its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means; 

S.J.  Aes.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  9,  1991  and  April  9.  1992.  as  "National 
Former}  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day" 
and 

8.J. 
tional 


83.  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Na- 
of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RANjGrEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  He  use  do  now  adjourn. 

The  mot  on  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  3'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed un  11  tomorrow,  Friday,  March 
22. 1991,  at  io  a.m. 


BIL  .S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRE  JENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
appro^  al,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  He  use  of  the  following  title: 
O  1  October  20, 1991: 

H.J.  les.  133.  Authorizing  and  requesting 
the  Pr  isident  to  deslgrnate  the  second  full 
week  ii  March  1991  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week"; 

H.R.  1284.  To  authorize  emergency  supple- 
mental] assistance  for  Israel  for  additional 


EXECUTllVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


cLiuse  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 

commiinications  were  taken  from 

's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


cy, 

under  the 
ing  calendai 
552(d);  to  thi  i 
erations, 

919.  A  lettler 
transmlttlni : 
by    State 
Projects 
ed  States  C^e 
pensation, 
section  2908: 


i  wltb 


F(  deral 


ary. 

920.    A 
Counsel, 

Agency,  transmitting 
islatlon  to 
tivities  undler 
and  Control 
Committee 
nology. 


Under 
tive 

the  Speak^ 
lows: 

918.  A  lettfer  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Adminlstrat  on,  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
transmi.tlng  a  report  on  its  activities 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
Committee  on  Government  Op- 


from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  first  report  on  compliance 
Mson    Industry     Enhancement 
section  1761(c)  of  title  18,  Unit- 
pertaining  to  prisoner  com- 
I^ursuant  to  Public  Law  101-647, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 


le^ter   from   the   Acting   General 

Emergency    Management 

a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 

luthorize  appropriations  for  ac- 

the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 

Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  to  the 

on    Science,    Space,    and   Tech- 


PUBLIC  ]  JILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cl  &use  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  Xxn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were;  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  fallows: 

By  Mr  LENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Cali'omla,  Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter.! Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  ITouNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Idannemeyer,  Mr.  RrrrER,  Mr. 
Bui^ey,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
SchAefer,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Cad  .ARAN,  Bilr.  McMillan  of  North 
Can  Una,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Holx)way,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mrs  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Han  }en,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Zeuff, 


Mr. 


Gekas,  Mr.  Houghton,  and  Mr. 


Tho  has  of  California): 
H.R.  1543.  A  bill  to  encourage  cost  effective 
energy  conwrvatlon  and  energy  efficiency, 
and  to  pern  tit  the  exploration,  development, 
production,  purchase,  and  sale  of  domestic 
energy  reaiurces  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with, 
and  in  furtl  lerance  of.  environmental  values, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Ways  and 
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id  clause  4 
nd  resolu- 
verally  re- 

At.  Lewis  of 

[r.  EDWARDS 

;h,  Mr.  HUN- 
Ar.  Archer, 

MOORHEAD, 
ilTTER,  Mr. 
OXLEY,  Mr. 

r  Texas,  Mr. 
iN  of  North 
•ERT,  Mr. 
At.  Rhodes, 
[NHOFE,  Mr. 
Mr.  ZELIFT, 
3N,  and  Mr. 

ost  effective 
r  efficiency, 
evelopment, 
of  domestic 
num  extent 
sistent  with, 
mtal  values, 
to  the  Com- 
«,  Ways  and 


Means.  Science.  Space,  and  Technology.  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  Armed  Services. 

By     Mr.    BRUCE    (for     himself,     Mr. 

COSTELLO,  Mr.  POSHARD,  Mr.  INHOFE, 

Mr.  DELLUM8,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Rahaix): 
H.R.  1544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  minimum  pay- 
ment adjustments  for  disproportionate  share 
hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY: 
H.R.  1545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  prohibit  the  retroactive 
application  of  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.   1546.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  State  and  local  governments  of 
unexpected  provisions  of  legislation  propos- 
ing the  imposition  of  large  unfunded  costs  on 
such  governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

H.R.   1547.   A   bill   to   reduce   the  growing 
costs  Imposed  on   State  and   local  govern- 
ments by  unfunded  Federal  mandates;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  1548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Niobrara  River  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska for  study  for  potential  addition  to  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
H.R.  1549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  allow   Individuals  to 
transfer    separation    pay    from    the    Armed 
Forces  into  eligible  retirement  plans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PANETTA    (for   himself,    Mr. 
CONDFT,  Mr.  DOOLEY,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Lehman     of     California,     and     Mr. 
Herger): 
H.R.  1550.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  author- 
izations to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
relieve  agricultural  producers  and  other  per- 
sons In  the  United  States  who  are  suffering 
economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  drought 
conditions:    to    the    Committee    on    Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.    CLEMENT   (for   himself.    Mr. 
SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Shu- 
8TER.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Bacchus.   Mr.   Lipinski.   Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.    Walsh.    Mr.    Skelton.    Mr.    de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Zeliff.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas.    Mr.   Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  TANNER.  Mr. 
Richardson.    Mr.    Jefferson.    Mr. 
Leach.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Oilman.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and 
Mr.  Santorum): 
H.R.  1551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  Increase  penalties  for  the 
distribution    of    controlled    substances    at 
truck  stops  and  rest  areas;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  1552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
fees  for  sewer  and  water  services  to  the  ex- 
tent such  fees  exceed  1  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  DOOUTTLE: 
H.R.  1553.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  addition  to  the  Lassen  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Susanville.  CA,  and  to  waive  any 
debt  relating  to  the  conveyance  owed  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  Lassen  County,  CA; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  1554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  deny  any  deduction  for 
interest  incurred  on  Junk  bonds  used  in  hos- 
tile takeovers,  to  provide  that  the  deemed 
sale  rules  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  hostile 
stock  purchases,  and  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  high  yield  discount  obliga- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  1555.  A  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions relating  to  the  Revenue  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990.  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Chandler): 
H.R.  1556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  Individuals  who  do 
not  itemize  deductions  a  deduction  for  chari- 
table contributions  to  the  extent  in  excess  of 
JlOO  per  year:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    DOWNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  archer,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Sundquist.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Bustamante, 
Mr.  Derrick,  and  Mr.  Dickinson): 
H.R.  1557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  charitable 
contributions   of  appreciated   property   will 
not  be  treated  as  an  item  of  tax  preference; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
H.R.   1558.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  to  provide  for  a  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    GIBBONS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Rangel.  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee): 
H.R.  1559.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion of  semiautomatic  assault  weapons,  large 
capacity  ammunition   feeding  devices,   and 
certain   accessories;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  1560.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GUARINI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Schulze,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Ms.  Kap- 
tur,   Mr.    Frost,    Mr.    Jontz,    Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Bustamante.      Mr.      Hughes,      Mr. 
Scheuer.       Mr.       Machtley.       Mr. 
Santorum.  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina): 
H.R.  1561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  deny  any  deduction  for 
certain  oil  and  hazardous  substance  cleanup 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT; 
H.R.  1562.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1969  which 
require  the  withholding  of  income  tax  from 
wages   paid   for  agricultural   labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HERGER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Leh- 
man  of  California.    Mr.    Rigos.   Mr. 
Condit,  Mr.  Doouttle,  Mr.  Dooley, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  1563.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Upper  Sac- 
ramento River  fishery  resources  restoration 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 
H.R.  1564.  A  bill  to  place  contingencies  on 
the  divestiture  of  certain  locks  and  dams;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (for 
herself.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr. 
Shays,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming): 
H.R.  1565.  A  bill  to  increase  to  health  care 
and  affordable  health  insurance,  to  contain 
costs  of  health  care  in  a  manner  that  im- 
proves health  care,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and' 
Commerce.  Ways  and  Means.  Education  and 
Labor,  and  the  .Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Schulze.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
and  Mrs.  Mink): 
H.R.  1566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  low-income  housing  credit  and 
the  rehabilitation  credit  under  the  passive 
activity  limitations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEVDJE  of  California: 
H.R.  1567.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  machined  electronic  connec- 
tor contact  parts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Boehlert): 
H.R.  1568.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  initiate  a  rulemUking  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  access  to  overwing 
emergency  exits  of  aircraft;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LIPINSKI: 
H.R.  1569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  a  credit  against 
tax  for  employers  who  provide  onsite.  day- 
care facilities  for  dependents  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  to  restrict  the  credit  for  depend- 
ent care  services  to  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  $50,000  or  less;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Schulze. 
Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Sundquist,  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Smfth 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Hoagland,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  'Erd- 
REicH.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.   Quillen,   Mr.   Wolpe,   and   Mr. 

ECKART): 

H.R.  1570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  clarify  portions  of  the 
Code  relating  to  church  pension  benefit 
plans,  to  modify  certain  provisions  relating 
to  participants  in  such  plans,  to  reduce  the 
complexity  of  and  to  bring  workable  consist- 
ency to  the  applicable  rules,  to  promote  re- 
tirement savings  and  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    MILLER   of  Washington   (for 

himself.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 

GiuiAN.     Mr.      Lantos.     and     Ms. 

Pelosi): 
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H.R.  1571.  A  bill  to  encourage  liberalization 
inside  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
Tibet:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLJN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts,   Mr.    ESPY,    Mr.    McEWEN,    Mr. 
STENHOUH,  Mr.  COMBEST,  Mr.  PENNY, 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 

SUNDQUIST,     Mr.     MONTGOMERY,     Mr. 

Martin,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 

Stallings,  Mr.  HERGER,  Mr.   SKEEN, 

Mr.    Livingston,    Mr.    Duncan,    Mr. 

HORTON,  Mr.  Lichtfoot,  Mr.  Young 

of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Solomon): 
H.R.  1572.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies  es- 
tablish the  appropriate  procedures  for  assess- 
ing whether  or  not  regulation  may  result  in 
the  taking  of  private  property,  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and 
Senate  with  respect  to  such  takings  under 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Orton,  and  Mr.  Hansen): 
H.R.  1573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  amount  of 
grants  received  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    PACKARD   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Crane,      Mr.      Quillen,     and     Mr. 

ROHRABACHER): 

H.R.  1574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  repeal  the  taxation  of 
Social  Security  and  tier  1  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PACKARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr. 

ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  KOLTER.  and  Mr. 
Parker): 
H.R.  1575.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  earn- 
ings test:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  1576.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired  pay 
of  persons  who  served  during  World  War  II  as 
Philippine  scouts  with  the  retired  pay  of 
other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  corresponding  grades  and 
length  of  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PENNY: 
H.R.  1577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  [>ermit  nurses  to 
make  additional  arrangements  respecting 
the  overtime  requirement  of  such  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself,  Mr.  SMITH 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and 
Mr.  Stump): 
H.R.  1578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  employment 
and   reemployment  rights   of  veterans  and 
other  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PICKETT: 
H.R.  1579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  redefine  rebuilding  of 
vessels   permitted    to   engage    in    coastwise 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  1580.  A  bill  to  require  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  resolution  with  respect  to  any  in- 
sured depository  institution  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  limits  on  reimbursement  for 
loss  to  uninsured  portions  of  deposits;  to  the 


Conunitfee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

BJ  Mr.  ROWLAND: 
H.R.  1 581.  A  bill  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment ol  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  the  devel- 
opment of  wayports  and  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  pro[)Ose  areas  suitable  for  the  lo- 
cation c  r  such  wayports;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 


mittees 


on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 


and  Rul  «. 

B3  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  1  £2.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  I  *curlty  Act  to  require  institutions 
to  inch  de  a  rotation  in  geriatric  medicine 
for  resi  lents  as  a  condition  for  payment  of 
direct  :  nedical  education  costs  under  the 
Medical  b  Program:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Comme:  ce. 

B;   Mr.  SCHEUER: 

583.  A  bill  to  require  the  Admlnis- 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
to  take  certain  action  for  the  pur- 
sncouraging  the  purchase  of  fuel-effi- 


H.R. 

trator 
Agency 
pose  of 

cient  n^w  motor  vehicles  through  a  revenue- 
neutral  rebate  and  fee  system  based  on  the 
carbon  lioxide  emissions  levels  of  those  ve- 
hicles, ind  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  Energy  and  Commerce. 

B; '  Mr.  SCHIFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Skeen): 

H.R.  ,584.  A  bill  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments n  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  general 
local  g(  vemment,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Cojimittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

B^  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  1585.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
Public  jaw  96-451  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  1  nterior  to  expend  funds  from  the  Re- 
foresta'  ion  Trust  Fund  for  the  reforestation 
of  cert)  in  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
for  oth  ir  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committee 
on  Int>  irior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agri 
culture 

B  J  Mr.  SPRATT: 
H.R.  586.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pensioi  of  duty  on  tetraamino  biphenyl;  to 
the  Coi  imittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  f  Mr.  STOKES; 
H.R.  587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue C  >de  of  1986  to  provide  that  certain  dis- 
tributii  tns  to  unemployed  individuals  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  additional  tax  on  early 
distrlbi  itlons  from  qualified  retirement 
plans:  \  o  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
E  ir  Mr.  TRAFICANT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ranoel,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Lancaster, 

Mr.   BUSTAMANTE,   Mr.    POSHARD,   Mr. 

Towns,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, and  Mr.  Mfume.): 
H.R.  h58S.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Hou  iing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
out  a  demonstration  program  to  make 
grants  to  community  development  corpora- 
tions f  >r  reducing  interest  rates  on  loans  for 
econor  lic  development  activities  In  five  fed- 
erally designated  enterprise  zones;  to  the 
Conrni:  ttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affain . 

I  y  Mrs.  UNSOELD: 
H.R.  1589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tion A  :t  of  19S4  to  regulate  the  use  of  tele- 
phone! in  niaking  commercial  solicitations 
with  t  be  use  of  automatic  dialing  and  an- 
nouncl  Dg  devices  and  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  tel<bhone  subscribers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Enargy  and  Commerce. 

ly     Mr.     VENTO    (for    himself,     Mr 

UDALL,  Mr.  KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  DE  LUGO 
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Mr.  lAHALL,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Dar- 
DEN,  Mr.  ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
HOACLAND,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 

McD  iatMOTT,  Mr.  BONiOR,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON,   Mr.   Pease,   Ms.    Norton,   Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Weiss, 
and  Hr.  Bereuter): 
H.R.  1590.  \  bill  to  provide  for  designation 
by  the  Secrc  tary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ag  riculture  of  an  ancient  forest  re- 
serve system,  including  lands  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  por- 
tions of  national  forests  established  by  res- 
ervations fri  im  the  public  domain;  to  require 
the  Secreta-y  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Afrlculture  to  enhance  economic 
stability  in  the  Paciflc  Northwest;  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agricult  ire.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  E^ucati  3n  and  Labor. 
By  Ms  WATERS: 
H.R.  1501.  Ia  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  0  [  1986  to  Include  veterans  partici- 
pating in  O  >eratlon  Desert  Storm  and  other 
veterans  as  eligible  for  veterans'  mortgage 
bond  financing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr ,  WILSON: 
H.R.  1S92.  A  bill  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Big  Thickei  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
of  Texas  by  adding  the  Village  Creek  Cor- 
ridor unit,  ;he  Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  the 
Canyonland  s  unit,  the  Sabine  River  Blue 
Elbow  unii ,  and  addition  to  the  Lower 
Neches  Cor-ldor  unit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  ant  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ml .  WISE: 
H.R.  1583  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased use  by  the  Federal  Government  of  al- 
ternative fiel  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Joint  ly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Opera  tlons.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Armed  Sen  ices. 

By  Ml .  PANETTA: 
H.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  20,  1991,  as  "Leyte  Landing  Day";  to 
the  Commit  tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Ml .  PORTER: 
H.J.  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  noting  the 
findings  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into 
aspects  of  1  he  forest  industry  in  Papua,  New 
Guinea,  an  I  calling  for  appropriate  actions: 
to  the  Com  nittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Nt.    SCHEUER   (for    himself,    Mr. 

Au(  OiN,  Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Mrazek,  and 

Mr.  Waxman): 

H.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

May  1991  IS  "Neurofibromatosis  Awareness 

Month":  t(i  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  S  srvice. 

By  m.  STENHOLM: 
H.J.    Rea    206.    Joint   resolution   entitled 
"National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  \t.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ap- 
ple GATE,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mrj  Hancock,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Ham- 
MEftscHMiDT,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer): 
H.  Con.  ftes.  103.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tlie  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  to  negotiate  a  new 
base  rights  agreement  with  the  Government 
of   Panam^    to    permit    the    United    States 
Armed  Fo^es  to  remain  in  Panama  beyond 
December  81,  1999,  and  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  |ict  independently  to  continue  to 
protect  th^  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing a:  Id  commending  the  bill  of  respon- 
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sibilities of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  105.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  U.S.  policy  of  strengthening  and 
maintaining  indefinitely  the  current  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  moratorium 
on  the  commercial  killing  of  whales,  and 
otherwise  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  conserving  and  protect- 
ing the  world's  whale,  dolphin,  and  porpoise 
populations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN: 

H.  Res.  117.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  respecting 
the  establishment  of  a  system  providing  uni- 
versal access  to  health  care;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERTEU 

H.  Res.  118.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  grant 
floor  and  speaking  privileges  to  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  (other  than  a 
former  President  who  resigned  from  office); 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXI, 

45.  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  rel- 
ative to  the  desecration  of  the  U.S.  flag;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BILBRAY: 

H.R.  1594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
Montagnoli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  1595.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  Impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  a  vessel  for  employ- 
ment In  the  coastwise  trade  and  fisheries  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  2:  Mr.  DE  Luoo  and  Mr.  Kluo. 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  BEVELL,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  14:  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Skaoos,  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  boehlert.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  33:  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 

ECKART,    Mr.    SLATTERY,    Mr.    SIKORSKI,    Mr. 

Bryant,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Coluns  of  nii- 
nois.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  DE  Luoo. 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gil- 
man.      Mr.     GUARINI.      Mr.      Hertel.      Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  JEFFER- 
SON. Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Ms.  Long.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.   Mr.   Machtley.   Mr.   Martinez.    Mr. 


McGrath.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Oun.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Ra- 
HALL.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Santorum. 
Mr.  SisiSKY.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Quillen.  and  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Zeuff.  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  102:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Inhofe. 
and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  103:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.R.  105:  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  107:  Mr.  Manton  and  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr. 
Anthony,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  AUCOIN.  Mr. 
UPTON.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Schaefer. 
Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Ravenel.  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Schiff,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  341:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Huckaby,  and  Mr. 
Volkmer. 

H.R.  394:  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  MoODY.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Bonior,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Stallings.  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  HUTTO. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  COLE- 
MAN of  Texas.  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois.  Mr.  COYNE. 
Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
HOAGLAND,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
LUKEN,  Mr.  Moakley.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
ToRRicELU.  Ms.  Waters,  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  516:  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  524:  Mr.  Quillen  and  Mr.  DooLriTLE. 

H.R.  572:  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  582:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE  and  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California. 

H.R.  632:  Mr.  WEISS. 

H.R.  647:  Mr.  ECKART. 

H.R.  670:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Valentine  and 
Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant. Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  CosTELLO.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Kildee,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  677:  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Kol- 
ter. Mrs.  Unsokld.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Hef- 
ner. Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Anderson.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sanders,  and 
Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  699:  Mr.  WEISS. 

H.R.  713:  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  CAR- 
PER, Mr.  Hatcher  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  741:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr. 
Solomon. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  766:  Ms.  NORTON. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  812:  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.    Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Shays,    Mr. 
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Penny.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski. Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Ramstad.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  828:  Mr.  EsPY.  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Sand- 
ers. Mr.  Sangmeister,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  841:  Mrs.  BoxER,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Price,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  JEFFERSON. 

H.R.  863:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  945:  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs. Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr.  Ber- 
man. 

H.R.  976:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Aspin,  Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bonior,  Ms. 
Oakar.  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.R.  1001:  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

H.R.  1063:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1066:  Mr.  Markey.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1093:  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1107:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  DooLEY,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Texas.  Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sand- 
ers, and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1113:  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  1114:  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  1135:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  LlVINO- 
8T0N.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Stalungs.  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

H.R.  1144:  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  1145:  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  GORDON.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Engel.  and  Mr.  Moran. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  FROSr.  Mr. 
JONTZ.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
WOLPE.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  1184:  Mr.  DeLay  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  1188:  Mr.  KILDEE. 

H.R.  1190:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  and  Mr. 
Flake. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  DWYER  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr. 
Valentine. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Dooley.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
iNHOFE.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Mr. 

HORTON. 

H.R.  1212:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.     I 

H.R.  1213:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  1233:  Mrs.  LLOYD. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  DooLEY  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1239:  Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  BEREUTER,  Mr. 
Pati-ne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  GREEN  Of  New  York. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  and  Mr. 
Costello. 

H.R.  1240:  Mr.  FAZIO. 

H.R.  1241:  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Klug. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Manton.  Ms.  Mounari.  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr.  Oun.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  SMrra  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dh'YER 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Fields, 
and  Mr.  Parker.  , 
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H.R.  1244:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Ms. 
Pelosi. 

H.R.  1250:  Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Mr.  FAZIO. 

H.R.  1296:  Mr.  ATKINS,  Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr. 
Rancel.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Vucan- 
ovicH,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Zimmer,  and  Mr. 
ESPY. 

H.R.       1308:       Mrs.       BOXER      and       Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  1326:  Mr.  EVANS  and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  1343:  Mr.  MaCHTLEY. 

H.R.  1348:  Mr.  Evans.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Couohlin.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Ham- 
MER8CHMIDT.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Wyue.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Bunning. 
Mr.  bustama.nte.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mrs.  MiNK.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
SuNDQUiST.  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1375:  Mr.  WYUE  and  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California. 

H.R.  1386:  Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  WEISS,  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.R.  1387:  Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mrs.  BOXER,  Mr. 
Dooley.  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa,  Mr.  Kopetski, 
Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

H.R.  1388:  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Kopetski, 
Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Boehner. 

H.R.  1430:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  1443:  Ms.  Norton  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  1445:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  Grandy  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California. 

H.R.  1494:  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr. 
JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1510:  Mrs.  KENNELLY. 

H.R.  1511:  Mrs.  KENNELLY. 

H.J.  Res.  56:  Ms.  Horn.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Cough- 
UN,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 


H.J.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.   Ph  ice,   Mr.   KOPETSKI,   Mr.   Paxon,  Mr. 
MAVROfLES,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Mr.   Natcher,   Mr.   Gilchrest.   Mr. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  An- 
3f  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
Mrazek.  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  JONES  of 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
Hertel.  Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr.  Cox 
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Res.     134:     Mr.     Abercrombie.     Mr. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fei- 
Mr.    GooDLiNG.    Mr.    Gordon.    Mr. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Ms. 
Mr.    Pallone,    Mr.    Reed.    Mr. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Trafi- 

.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

]  Les.  140:  Mr.  BENNETT,  Ms.  SLAUGHTER 

York,    Mr.    Kasich.    Mr.    HAMMER- 

Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dan- 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 

Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Bate- 

Kaptur,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Emerson, 

Rajhstad.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Manton, 

QUILLEN. 

[les.    164:   Mr.  Applegate,   Mr.   Biu- 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gil- 

Mr.    HOCHBRUECKNER.    Mr.    LIPINSKI, 

R^MSTAD,    Mr.    Traficant,    and    Mr. 
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Mr 


:  les.  166:  Mr.  McNULTY,  Mr.  CLEMENT. 

.  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

Res.      171:      Mr.      Bennett.      Mr. 

Mr.  GooDLiNO.  Mr.  Miller  of 

Mr.   HOYER.   Mr.   Regula,   Mr. 

Mr.    Spence,   Mr.   Coughlin,   Mr. 

,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 

Georgia,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

1  Les.  175:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 

M<y)ERM0TT,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Thomas 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Gor- 

.  Tanner.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Towns. 

,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 

Mr.  Clement,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Car- 

.  Stearns,  Mr.  Barnard,  Ms.  Nor- 

.  Nichols.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Mcnul- 

Neal     of     Massachusetts.     Mr. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Roe, 

Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 

Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Cough- 

.  BILBRAY,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ro^-bal. 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland, 

Jo4tz,  and  Mr.  Costello. 
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66:  Mr.  Sanders. 

88:  Mr.  Ramstad.  Ms.  HORN, 

,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Bruce, 

,  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Fawell. 

Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 

Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Sisi- 

l^rwis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Miller  of 

Mr.    Udall.    Mr.    Dicks.    Mr. 

Unsoeld,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Matsui, 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Ms. 

Inhofe,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
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les.   91:   Mr.   Fascell,   Ms.   ROS- 

Lightfoot,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 

Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kyl, 

,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 

Goss.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Smith 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 

( California. 
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183:  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Quillen, 

.  Panetta,  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr. 


.  23:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
50:  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mrs.  Mey- 
.  Mr.  Erdreich,  and  Mr.  Ran- 


.  102;  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Gilman. 

and  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Bateman, 


Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kol- 

JKachtley.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.   de 

5KAGGS.  Mr.  Swett.  Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Hefner, 

Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.   Ford  of 

Mr.   Bevill,   Mr.   Abercrombie, 

Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 

Mr.    Andrews    of    Maine,    Mr. 

JoNTz,  and  Mr.  Perkins. 
:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
llr.    Guarini,    Mr.   Hughes,    Mr. 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  c  ause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

43.  The  S:  >eaker  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  State  of  Alaska,  rel- 
ative to  Cperation  Desert  Storm;  to  the 
Conunltteejon  Armed  Services. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Kerry,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

*  *  *  For  there  is  no  poxver  but  of  God: 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 
*  *  *  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil.  *  *  •  For  he  is  the 
minister  of  God.  *  *  *  for  good.  *  *  * — 
Romans  13:1,3,4. 

Eternal  God,  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  Lord  of  history.  Ruler  of  the  na- 
tions, we  thank  Thee  for  government 
which  Thou  hast  ordained  to  restrain 
evil  in  the  world.  Grant  to  Thy  serv- 
ants on  Capitol  Hill  a  constant  re- 
minder that  authority  comes  from 
Thee,  and  that  they  rule  by  virtue  of 
divine  appointment.  Grant  to  the  Sen- 
ators, their  administrative  assistants, 
their  chiefs  of  staff,  and  the  directors 
of  committee  staffs  a  daily  awareness 
that  their  power  is  from  Thee,  and  that 
they  are  accountable  to  Thee  how  they 
exercise  that  power. 

Gracious  God.  help  us  all  to  conduct 
ourselves,  that  our  lives  are  well  pleas- 
ing to  Thee.  In  His  name  who  is  Lord  of 
Lords  and  Servant  of  Servants.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd] 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC.  March  21. 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kerry,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  xtro  tempore. 

Mr.  KERRY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
2-hour  period  for  morning  business, 
running  until  11:30  this  morning,  with 
the  flrst  hour  under  the  control  of  the 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee,  and 
the  second  hour  under  my  control  or 
that  of  my  designee. 

Last  night,  a  90-minute  time  agree- 
ment was  entered  with  respect  to  the 
Martinez  nomination,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
that  nomination  at  or  about  11:30  a.m. 
this  morning,  with  a  vote  to  occur 
when  all  time  is  used  or  yielded  back 
with  respect  to  that  nomination. 

Senators  should  be  aware  that,  bar- 
ring some  factor  which  causes  me  to 
alter  this  proposed  schedule,  we  will 
take  up  the  Martinez  nomination  at 
11:30  and  vote  on  it  at  1  p.m.,  or  some- 
time prior  to  1  p.m.,  if  time  is  yielded 
back  prior  to  the  vote. 

It  still  is  my  hope  and  my  expecta- 
tion that  we  will  complete  action  on 
the  appropriations  bills  conference  re- 
ports, the  two  measures  which  we  dealt 
with  earlier  this  week.  And  I  will  have 
a  further  statement  on  that  matter 
later  in  the  day. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader.  I 
assume  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  been  designated  to  control  time  for 
the  Republican  leader,  and  I  accord- 
ingly yield  to  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  Republican  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized for  8  minutes. 


FAST-TRACK  TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  this  morning  about 
the  President's  request  to  extend  what 
is  commonly  called  fast-track  nego- 
tiating authority— although  that  name 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  certainly  not  fast. 
It  is  often  not  on  track. 

What  the  President  is  asking  for  is  a 
2-year  extension  of  his  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate multilateral  and  bilateral  trade 
agreements  and  have  those  agreements 
come  back  to  the  Congress  and  be 
voted  on,  up  or  down,  without  amend- 
ment, in  a  certain  time  period. 

The  fast-track  authority  does  not 
gviarantee  that  you  get  a  good  agree- 
ment or  bad  agreement.  That  will  come 
in  the  negotiations,  and  I  think  the 
President  full  well  knows,  as  does  Am- 
bassador Carla  Hills,  our  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, that  if  a  bad  agreement 
comes  back.  Congress  will  turn  it 
down. 

The  argument  is  made,  though,  that 
we  should  not  give  the  President  an  ex- 
tension of  this  fast-track  authority. 
That  instead  we  should  just  let  him  go 
ahead  and  negotiate  an  agreement  and 
then  have  it  brought  back  for  our  re- 
view and  we  can  amend  it  as  we  want 
or  treat  it  as  a  normal  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

There  are  two  who  have  negotiations 
that  are  going  on  now.  One  is  called 
the  Uruguay  round,  which  is  multi- 
national, 107  nations  of  the  world  in- 
volved in  an  effort  to  lower  tariffs  and 
trade  barriers;  the  other  is  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  that 
the  President  wants  to  negotiate  with 
Canada  and  Mexico.  In  those  two  agree- 
ments, we  are  talking  about  thousands 
of  issues — not  hundreds;  thousands  of 
issues — and  thousands  of  compromises 
that  we  are  asking  countries  on  all 
sides  to  make. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  prob- 
lem if  the  United  States  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  bring  the  agreement 
back  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  a  vote 
on  it  up  or  down.  Let  us  say  we  are  ne- 
gotiating with  Germany.  Germany  has 
very  protective  agricultural  practices. 
We  regard  ourselves  as  the  most  effi- 
cient agricultural  country  in  the 
world,  and  we  are.  And  we  would  like 
freer  access  to  the  German  market. 
Germany's  highly  protected  farmers  to 
not  like  that.  They  are  a  potent  politi- 
cal bloc.  It  is  a  political  problem  for 
the  German  Government  to  give  us 
market  access. 

Let  us  say,  also,  that  we  would  like 
freer   access   on    telecommunications. 


■  This  "buUct"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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We  are  also  excellent  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  teleconununicatlons  and  the  in- 
stallation of  systems. 

But  in  dealing  with  Germany  and 
most  other  European  countries,  most 
other  countries  of  the  world  for  that 
matter,  they  have  a  State-owned  tele- 
conununications  system,  and  the  entire 
bureaucracy  of  the  country  does  not 
like  to  let  another  country  come  in  and 
compete  with  their  state-owned  sys- 
tem. If  Germany  gives  on  that,  they 
have  another  bloc  of  voters  who  are 
mad. 

So  we  are  saying  to  Germany,  you 
give  on  agriculture,  you  give  on  tele- 
communications. Let  us  say  Germany 
says  to  us,  "we  will  consider  it,  but  we 
want  you  to  give  on  cameras  and  optics 
and  textiles.  You  have  a  quota  system 
and  highly  protect  your  textiles,  and 
we  think  we  are  good  at  making  tex- 
tiles. We  want  into  the  United  States, 
and  we  maybe  will  exchange  that  and 
let  you  into  telecommunications,  and 
we  will  let  you  into  agriculture,  if  you 
let  us  into  cameras  and  optics  and  tex- 
tile." 

The  experience  in  negotiating  agree- 
ments is  as  follows.  Those  industries 
and  sectors  whom  you  help  really  do 
not  appreciate  it.  They  expect  they 
should  have  been  helped,  and  they  do 
not  give  you  much  credit  or  much  sup- 
ix>rt  when  you  have  negotiated  an 
agreement  that  helps  them. 

The  people  who  do  not  like  the  agree- 
ment are  very  mad.  In  Germany,  it 
would  be  the  farmers  of  Germany,  if 
they  give  on  aigriculture,  and  it  would 
be  the  state  telecommunications  sys- 
tem if  they  give  on  telecommuni- 
cations. They  are  livid  about  this 
agreement.  They  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  kill  it. 

What  the  German  Government  has  to 
be  able  to  do  and  what  the  United 
States  has  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  come 
back  to  our  respective  legislative  bod- 
ies and  say,  "Overall,  we  know  this  is  a 
good  agreement  for  the  entire  country. 
We  have  had  to  give  something  to  get 
something,  but  on  balance  it  is  a  good 
agreement.  "  And  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  to  be  able  to  say  the  same 
thing. 

But,  if  in  negotiating  with  the  United 
States,  another  government  knows 
that  this  agreement  is  going  to  come 
back  to  Congress  and  can  be  amended — 
we  can  vote  it  down  if  we  want — but 
can  be  amended,  the  power  of  those 
who  want  to  kill  the  part  of  the  agree- 
ment they  do  not  like  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing they  would  probably  succeed,  be- 
cause those  who  benefit  would  not 
fight  nearly  as  hard  for  it  as  those  who 
think  they  are  hurt  by  the  agreement. 

Therefore,  no  government  in  its  right 
mind  is  going  to  negotiate  with  us— let 
us  use  Germany  as  an  example — and 
give  what  we  want  in  agriculture  and 
make  their  farmers  mad;  give  what  we 
want  in  telecommunications  and  make 
their  entire  state  telecommunications 
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mad.    Because    they    know 

the  next  election  those  people 

going    to    vote    against 

the  election,  and  then  have 

cofne  back  to  the  United  States 

the  entire  trade  agreement 

And  all  Germany  has  is  a  loss 

our  President  has  is  a  loss  and 

'  irins. 

track  negotiating  authority 
allows  the  President  to  nego- 
agreement  and  bring  it  back, 
f/iW  vote  on  it  up  or  down.  That 
(jongress  maintains  the  right  to 
agreement  down, 
is  a  genuine  case  to  be  made  by 
are  strongly  opposed  to  one 
extension,  and  I  sympathize 
thfcm  and  I  fully  understand  their 
It  does  not  relate  to  Ger- 
und  Europe   and   the   Uruguay 
relates  to  the  so-called  North 
Free-Trade  Agreement  which 
»Iexico  into  the  United  States- 
Trade  Agreement, 
is  afraid  that  if  we  have  a  free- 
^reement  with  Mexico,  a  fair 
of  American  industry  will  sim- 
south  of  the  border  where  the 
less,  and  all  the  manufactur- 
be  done  there  and  Americans 
jobs. 

to  say  right  now  so  it's  per- 
(llear,  if  we  get  an  agreement 
M  ixico  that  is  going  to  lead  to 
am  not  going  to  support  it.  I 
support  it  and  will  urge  my 
to  do  the  same, 
think  in  the  longrun.  and  in  the 
if  there  is  a  North  American 
agreement  with  the  United 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  American 
benefit, 
labor's  concerns  are  legritimate 
to  be  taken  into  account.  If 
comes  back  that  dep- 
end damages  American  labor  in 
that  agreement  ought  to 
The  points  they  raise  are 
valid.  I  hope  as  we  are  nego- 
these   agreements,    our   Trade 
ve  Carla  Hills  will  take  la- 
into  account.  I  know  she 
I  think  I  can  assure  her  that 
not,  I,  for  one.  will  not  sup- 
agreement, 
without  the  fast-track  authority. 
we  need  not  even  have 
about  it.  There  will  be  no 
no  good  agreement;  no  bad 
no  agreement.  And  with  it 
have  lost  our  one  great  chance 
remainder  of  this  century  for 
to  break  down  barriers  over- 
our  products.  I  am  afraid  we 
stay  where  we  are,  but  will 
b^kwards  into  an  era  of  protec- 
higher  tariffs,  and  quotas  that 
the  world  badly,  serve  Amer- 
,   and   will   especially   serve 
J  jnerican   labor  and   American 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
J  CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
Senator  Danforth. 

The  ACTtNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

F,  iST-TRACK  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  DANl  ^ORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  'oUow  the  comments  of  my 
friend  Senator  Packwood.  I  think  he 
had  it  exac  ;ly  right.  My  analogy  would 
be  to  ridini  •  a  bicycle.  I  think  in  inter- 
national tiade.  you  either  move  for- 
ward or  you  fall  off.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  afford  1  o  do  nothing  and  stand  pat. 
I  think  this  is  really  the  issue  we  are 
facing  witl  respect  to  negotiating  au- 
thority. 

I  know  til  at  the  idea  of  fast-track  aa- 
thority  is  iiomething  that  causes  con- 
cern to  people  who  say,  well,  this  real- 
ly is  not  ;he  appropriate  method  of 
conducting  business  in  the  Senate:  to 
have  something  proceeding  on  a  fast 
track  reach  the  floor  without  amend- 
ments. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  without  the  fast-track  concept, 
the  fast-tmck  procedure,  there  really 
is  no  possi  jility  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiation  b. 

Prior  to  ;he  1960s,  most  of  the  trade 
negotiation  s  that  our  country  had  were 
mainly  ta  riff-reduction  agreements, 
one  on  one  with  other  countries.  Those 
are  agreenrents  that  are  manageable. 
But  beginn  ng  in  the  1960s,  we  started 
to  get  intd  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ments inv(»lving  not  tariffs  but  so- 
called  nontariff  barriers.  Those  agree- 
ments bec4me  much  more  complex. 
They  invoh  ed  a  number  of  countries  at 
the  same  ti  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
experience  ;hat  we  had  in  1967  with  the 
Kennedy  I  :ound  was  that  Congress 
ended  up  a  )orting  the  process  because 
we  did  not  have  the  fast-track  author- 
ity at  thai,  point.  The  implementing 
legislation  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  amended  so  badly  that  it  really  ru- 
ined the  deiJ. 

With  tha;  as  a  background,  in  1974, 
Congress  developed  the  concept  of  fast- 
track,  and  It  was  at  that  time  a  com- 
promise-tyiie  of  procedure  which  in- 
volved a  qi  id  pro  quo,  a  tradeoff  with 
the  admin  stration.  The  administra- 
tion was  to  have  a  formal  consultative 
mechanism  with  Congress,  and  with 
the  private  sector  as  well,  in  exchange 
for  a  proce!  s  by  which,  when  the  legis- 
lation final  y  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  1  he  Senate,  it  is  not  amend- 
able. Because  of  this  new  process,  first 
of  all,  ther;  was,  in  fact,  greater  con- 
gressional input  than  in  virtually  any- 
thing else  1  can  imagine  that  the  exec- 
utive branc  i  does. 

Second,  ii  made  it  possible  in  1979  for 
Congress  td  approve  the  Tokyo  round 
even  thoug!  i  a  lot  of  people  thought  at 
that  time  i  t  was  not  possible  for  us  to 
approve  soinething  that  is  as  complex 
as  this.  We  lid  it. 

Now  we  sre  engaged  in  the  Uruguay 
round  of  ne  grotiations.  These  have  been 
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going  on  since  1986.  They  have  involved 
15  different  areas.  They  have  involved 
107  different  countries.  They  have  been 
very  complicated  negotiations  extend- 
ing over  a  very  long  period  of  time.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  Cau-la  Hills,  our 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  that  if  Con- 
gress can  undo  it  or  unravel  the  com- 
plex negotiations  in  floor  debate,  then 
the  negotiations  will  simply  come  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  is 
that  the  fast-track  authority  has  effec- 
tively expired,  and  the  administration 
allowed  it  to  expire  with  respect  to  the 
Uruguay  round  even  though  we  could 
have  agreed  to  a  deal  last  year.  In 
Brussels  last  year,  the  administration 
was  very  tough  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture, walked  away  from  the  table  on 
agriculture,  and  took  the  position  that 
we  were  not  going  to  sign  on  to  just 
any  deal.  And  now,  because  of  the 
toughness  of  the  administration,  we 
have  the  possibility  of  making  real 
strides  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  It 
would  be  an  irony,  indeed,  if  Congress 
would  say  that  our  reward  to  Carla 
Hills  for  taking  a  tough  approach  in 
agricultural  negotiations  for  the  Uru- 
guay round  would  be  to  strip  her  of  her 
negotiating  authority.  To  me  that  is 
no  way  to  have  a  tough  and  consistent 
U.S.  trade  policy. 

I  would  make  only  one  other  point, 
Mr.  President,  and  it  is  this.  I  think 
that  the  real  issue  that  is  before  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  trade  is  a 
kind  of  a  follow-on  to  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  over  the  last  few 
months  with  respect  to  America's  role 
in  the  world  in  foreign  policy  issues. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  America 
is  really  a  country  that  is  not  very 
competent;  we  cannot  do  the  job, 
whether  it  is  involving  ourselves  in 
messy  things  in  the  Middle  East  or 
whether  it  is  involving  ourselves  in 
international  trade.  We  are  all  thumbs; 
we  foul  things  up  and,  therefore,  let  us 
not  do  anything  at  all.  Let  us  bail  out 
of  the  world  around  us  and  bail  out  of 
our  international  responsibilities. 

To  me,  to  say  that  we  cannot  even 
negotiate,  that  we  do  not  even  have  the 
power  to  enter  into  meaningful  nego- 
tiations with  other  countries  is  to  say 
that  we  have  such  a  dim  view  of  Ameri- 
ca's prospects  in  the  world  that  we  do 
not  even  want  to  try  to  get  anything 
done,  we  do  not  even  want  to  try  to 
work  things  out  with  other  countries 
in  international  trade.  That  kind  of 
pessimism,  I  think,  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  can-do  experience  of  Ameri- 
ca's past.  I  believe  that  we  can  compete 
in  international  markets.  I  believe  that 
if  we  are  going  to  be  the  world  leader, 
we  must  compete  in  international  mar- 
kets. The  key  to  that  is  opening  up 
international  markets,  and  that  is 
what  trade  agreements  are  all  about.  It 
is  possible  that  we  will  decide  to  turn 
down  the  fruits  of  these  negotiations, 
but  to  say  that  we  £ire  not  even  going 


to  negotiate  in  the  first  place  is  a  de- 
gree of  pessimism  which  I  think  is  not 
really  fitting  for  our  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  jrields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Washington  5  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

WISEST  ACTION  IS  NO  ACTION  AT  ALL 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  "fast 
track"  is  a  phrase  that  stands  for  au- 
thority granted  by  Congress  to  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments under  a  set  of  rules  by  which 
Congress  will  vote  on  those  trade 
agreements  within  a  fixed  period  of 
time,  will  vote  the  agreements  up  or 
down  without  amendment,  but  will 
have  done  so  only  after  extensive 
statutorially  required  consultation 
among  the  President,  his  representa- 
tives, and  Congress. 

Fast-track  authority  with  respect  to 
present  negotiations  with  Mexico  and 
with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  the  GATT  talks  would  have 
expired  on  the  1st  of  June  of  this  year 
except  for  an  extension  authorized  by 
the  President.  That  extension  may  be 
repudiated  by  a  resolution  passing  ei- 
ther this  body  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  June  1. 

This  is  a  case,  Mr.  President,  in 
which  the  wisest  action  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  no  action 
at  all.  All  trade  agreements  in  recent 
decades  which  have  liberalized  rules  re- 
lating to  foreign  trade  have  taken 
place  under  fast-track  authority.  The 
Tokyo  round  of  GATT  negotiations,  a 
free-trade  agreement  with  Israel,  and  a 
highly  successful  free-trade  agreement 
with  Canada  are  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  that  success. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  say,  of 
course,  that  the  extension  of  fast  track 
authority  necessarily  will  result  in  in- 
creased international  trade  or  in- 
creased exports  for  American  manufac- 
turers and  producers.  We  simply  do  not 
know  what  agreements  may  be  nego- 
tiated in  the  future  under  that  fast 
track  authority. 

As  a  consequence,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  we  will  succeed  if  we  take  the 
proper  nonaction  here  in  Congress  and 
allow  fast  track  authority  to  continue. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  we 
do  know  that  this  country  will  suffer  if 
we  cancel  or  restrict  the  President's 
fast  track  authority.  No  other  nation 
will  negotiate  with  our  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  reach  a  final  agree- 
ment with  full  knowledge  that  Con- 
gress can  amend  or  change  that  agree- 
ment. We  cannot  have  members  of  our 
executive  branch  negotiating  when 
they  do  not  have  the  power  to  reach  a 
deal.  Congress  cannot  engage  in  those 
negotiations  on  a  day-by-day  basis, 
though  under  fast-track  authority  it 
can  and  should  and  does  consistently 


advise  the  administration  on  what  is 
acceptable  and  what  is  not. 

Growth  in  the  American  economy, 
Mr.  President,  has  been  fueled  by  inter- 
national trade  and  by  its  expansion,  es- 
pecially by  expansion  of  our  exports 
over  the  last  decade.  Growth  in  the 
decade  of  the  1990's  will  result  largely 
from  increases  in  international  trade. 

As  a  nation  with  one  of  the  freest 
trading  systems  in  the  world,  we  par- 
ticularly benefit  from  free  inter- 
national trade  and  by  removing  restric- 
tions among  our  trading  partners.  That 
can  be  done  only  through  bilateral  or 
multilateral  negotiations.  Those  nego- 
tiations are  possible  only  when  the 
other  parties  to  those  negotiations  can 
act  in  the  belief  that  when  they  make 
a  deal  with  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  keep  that 
aigreement.  That  knowledge  will  be 
present  only  if  fast  track  negotiating 
authority  is  extended. 

This  country  will  gain  by  freer  trade, 
Mr.  President,  and  will  gain  almost 
certainly  by  the  extension  of  this  fast- 
track  authority.  America  certainly 
will  lose  if  we  should  repudiate  it.  In 
this  case,  as  in  some  others,  the  best 
action  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  take  is  no  action  at  all.  We 
in  Congress  can  and  should  rely  on  the 
I*resident  and  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  negotiate  treaties.  We  will  have 
every  opportunity  to  examine  and  to 
vote  either  in  favor  of  those  agree- 
ments, if  they  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  or  against  them,  if  we 
determine  that  they  are  not.  The  time 
to  do  that  is  after  agreements  are 
signed,  not  at  this  stage  when  we  do 
not  know  what  we  can  reach  through 
negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield 
Senator  Durenberger  from  Minnesota 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 


THE  SUFFERING  OF  SUDAN 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  express  my  deep  concern  for 
the  dire  humanitarian  situation  in  the 
Sudan.  The  drought  and  the  ongoing 
civil  war  have  combined  to  affect  up  to 
9  million  Sudanese,  fully  one- third  of 
the  country's  population.  It  appears 
that  the  1990  drought  has  been  worse 
even  than  that  of  1984  and  1985. 

The  scale  of  human  suffering  in 
Sudan  should  concern  and  alarm  each 
of  us.  The  United  States.  United  Na- 
tions, other  governments,  and  a  num- 
ber of  private  organizations  have  made 
enormous  efforts  to  deliver  food  aid 
and  other  assistance.  And  more  aid  will 
likely  be  required  as  this  year  pro- 
gresses. 
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United  States  humanitarian  efforts 
in  the  Sudan  are  long  standing  and  ex- 
tensive. I  want  to  commend  not  only 
the  current  United  States  Elmbassy  and 
AID  teams  in  Khartoum,  but  also 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
McCormick  for  his  great  work  in  the 
past  in  Sudan.  He  has  gone  far  out  of 
his  way  to  try  to  bring  about  help  to 
the  Sudanese  people. 

This  year  alone.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  already  committed 
to  delivering  some  250,000  tons  of  grain 
to  Sudan.  And  we  could  provide  as 
much  as  $10  to  S12  million  in  other 
nonfood  emergency  aid.  We  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  U.N.-sponsored  Op- 
erations Lifeline  Sudan  Program, 
which  is  designed  to  help  feed  and  care 
for  over  3  million  people  displaced  by 
Sudan's  ongoing  civil  war.  Depending 
on  other  countries'  contributions,  the 
United  States  could  provide  anywhere 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  food 
aid  to  the  Sudan. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  this  exten- 
sive aid  response,  the  desperate  suffer- 
ing of  the  Sudanese  people  cannot  be 
alleviated  sufficiently  without  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  the  Government  of 
Sudan.  It  was  only  2  months  ago  that 
the  Government  even  acknowledged 
that  it  required  assistance  and  for- 
mally requested  it  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Even  such  a  basic  and  fundamental 
matter  as  recognizing  there  is  a  prob- 
lem and  accepting  international  assist- 
ance has  become  a  major  achievement. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  the  Government  of  Sudan 
must  do  to  alleviate  the  suH'ering  of  its 
own  people.  No  matter  how  much  aid 
the  international  community  donates, 
the  people  of  Sudan  require  the  co- 
operation of  their  Government  in  order 
to  benefit  from  that  aid. 

Once  the  food  arrives  at  Port  Sudan, 
it  must  be  off-loaded  from  the  ships 
and  transported  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  voluntary  organizations  who 
distribute  the  aid  must  be  given  per- 
mission to  operate  in  the  country.  Im- 
port duties  on  the  equipment  and  ma- 
teriel have  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  in 
the  supplies  needed  to  oi)erate. 

Even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, the  logistical  problems  of  dis- 
tributing food  aid  throughout  a  des- 
perately poor,  remote,  and  undeveloped 
country  are  daunting.  Without  the  host 
government's  cooperation,  it  becomes 
impossible. 

If  the  political  will  exists,  a  great 
deal  more  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
misery.  The  Government  of  Sudan  has 
yet  to  demonstrate  a  sustained  willing- 
ness to  address  fundamental  issues  of 
human  suffering. 

Let  us  also  recognize,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  hunger  and  deprivation  will 
persist  as  long  as  the  civil  conflict  in 
Sudan  continues.  War  and  peace  do  not 
affect  the  rainfall,  but  they  do  affect 
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efforts  to  overcome  natural  disasters 
such  a  I  drought.  No  matter  how  much 
aid  is  provided,  no  matter  how  many 
tons  ol  food  are  distributed  throughout 
the  copntry,  people  will  continue  to 
suffer  more  than  otherwise  as  long  as 
the  wa  ■  persists. 

Mr.  President,  drought  would  exist 
withou  t  war.  But  famine  can  be  avert- 
ed if  t  lere  is  peace.  There  is  one  con- 
sistent! thread  in  famine  suffering: 
one  finds  famine,  one  finds 
wars;  battles.  It  is  the  con- 
that  push  the  drought  suffering 

edge  to  famine, 
niust  recognize  this  reality  as  one 
root  causes  of  famine,  particu- 
Sudan.  We  should  call  on  the 
community,    especially 
United  Nations,  to  exert  its  influ- 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  rapid  so- 
to    Sudan's    civil     war.     The 
and    crop    failures    are    bad 
but  the  war  is  destroying  the 
and  its  people. 
1  "resident,  in  conclusion,  I  urge 
colleagues  to  remember  the  suffer- 
Sudan.   To   take   every   oppor- 
to    urge    the    Government    of 
to  cooperate  with  international 
^forts.  To  encourage  a  peaceful 
to  the  civil  war.  Sudan  is  a 
remote!  and  desolate  land.  But  its  peo- 
ple are  our  brothers.  They  need  our  ef- 
forts. 1  hey  deserve  our  compassion. 
Mr.  I  resident,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  I IICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Sei  ator  from  Kansas  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  rec- 
ognize<  for  3  minutes. 
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FAMINE  IN  SUDAN 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  lay  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
Senato-  Durenberger,  to  express  my 
grreat  ;oncem  about  the  emergency 
famine  situation  in  Sudan.  Senator 
DuRENi  ERGER  has  laid  out.  I  think. 
c.  early  the  tragic  situation  that 
t  here, 
the  dramatic  events  taking 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  So- 
Uilion.  the  issue  of  famine  in  Afri- 
received  scant  attention  in  the 
States  over  the  past  6  months, 
remember  the  1984-85  African 
with  the  pictures  of  starving 
and  children  with  bloated  bel- 
Tlose  tragic  images  shocked  the 
conscic  usness  of  the  entire  world  com- 
munitji 
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shocking  pictures,  asking:  How 

happen  again? 

alone,   the  reality  of  the 

is  dimcult  to  comprehend:  9 

Sudanese  are  at  risk  of  mal- 

and  death,  of  a  total  popu- 

)f  26  million;  1.2  million  metric 

food  will  be  needed  to  avert  this 


crisis;  and  several  experts  predict  that 
at  least  200.000  Sudanese  will  die  this 
year  due  to  hunger— even  if  relief  ef- 
forts begin  to  work  effectively  from 
this  point  onward. 

The  fam^e  in  Sudan  has  been  caused 
by  the  deadly  combination  of  a  severe 
drought^-v'orse  than  that  of  1984— and 
continuing  civil  conflict  between  the 
Government  of  Sudan  and  the  Suda- 
nese Peopl  5's  Liberation  Movement. 

Despite  ;he  tremendous  food  short- 
ages in  Su  Ian  caused  by  this  combina- 
tion, the  I  roblem  of  the  famine  is  not 
primarily  )ne  of  the  quantity  of  food. 
The  resouices  from  the  international 
community  are  available  to  avert  this 
crisis.  For  example,  the  United  States 
alone  has  Dommitted  over  331,000  met- 
ric tons  of  food. 

The  real  problem  has  been  distribut- 
ing the  foe  d  to  those  in  need.  Over  the 
past  6  moiths,  the  Sudanese  Govern- 
ment has  been  extremely  uncoopera- 
tive, refusing  to  recognize  the  severity 
of  the  impending  crisis.  The  regime  in 
Khartoimi  has  repeatedly  delayed  or 
canceled  n  lief  efforts. 

However,  the  Government  of  Sudan 
has  made  some  progress  in  the  past 
month.  In  late  February,  United  Na- 
tions Undersecretary  General  James 
Jonah  tra\»eled  to  Sudan  to  meet  with 
President  Bashir.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Sudanese  Government  recognized 
that  the  dr  ought  was  an  urgent  matter. 
President  iashir  also  agreed  that  the 
United  Na1  ions  should  coordinate  fam- 
ine relief  operations.  These  steps 
should  facilitate,  and  accelerate,  relief 
efforts.  However,  it  is  still  unclear  to 
what  exter  t  these  words  will  be  trans- 
lated into  <  loncrete  actions. 

For  example,  despite  the  new  agree- 
ment, the  Government  continues  to 
suspend  n^any  United  Nations-spon- 
sored flights  to  southern  Sudan.  These 
flights  are  essential  for  the  continu- 
ation of  re  ief  efforts  at  this  point.  All 
International  Conmiittee  of  the  Red 
Cross  fligh  »  have  been  canceled  by  the 
Governmei  t. 

On  Marcti  7.  United  States  Ambas- 
sador Jim  I  llheek  returned  to  Khartoum 
to  resume  Jnited  States  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity on  r  Blief  efforts.  Because  of  the 
gulf  crisis.  Ambassador  Cheek,  as  well 
as  almost  nil  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy personnel,  had  been  forced  to 
leave  Sudan  in  mid-January.  Because 
of  the  urge  ncy  of  this  food  crisis.  Am- 
bassador Ctieek  was  anxious  to  return 
and,  I  belit  ve  it  was  important  that  he 
do  so. 

Over  the  coming  months,  I  fervently 
believe  that  the  international  commu- 
nity must  :ocus  on  the  crisis  in  Sudan. 
Several  actions  are  essential: 

First,  we]  must  strongly  support  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Khartoum 
and  the  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions work  ng  in  Sudan.  The  efforts  of 
Ambassador  Cheek  to  coordinate  and 
mobilize  re  lief  efforts  in  Sudan  are  cru- 
cially important.  Assistant  Secretary 
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Hank  Cohen  has  been  very  active  on 
this  issue.  Because  of  the  critical  na- 
ture of  the  famine  in  Sudan— as  well  as 
the  problems  of  hunger  in  the  rest  of 
Africa — I  urge  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary Baker  to  become  actively  in- 
volved in  this  issue. 

Second,  the  United  Nations  has  a  key 
role  to  play  on  famine  relief,  particu- 
larly in  the  Sudan.  Fifty  colleagues  re- 
cently joined  me  in  a  letter  to  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  de  Cuellar 
urging  him  to  personally  make  famine 
in  Africa  an  item  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity. The  recent,  successful  visit  of 
United  Nations  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Jonah  to  Khartoum  is  an  example 
of  the  type  of  active  and  energetic  ac- 
tion the  United  Nations  should  be  tak- 
ing to  relieve  the  food  shortages. 

Third,  all  efforts  should  be  made  to 
hold  the  international  donor  conunu- 
nity  together.  The  intransigence  of  the 
Sudanese  Government  has  frustrated 
and  demoralized  many  of  the  donor  na- 
tions and  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions over  the  past  year.  Yet,  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  the 
United  States  cannot  go  it  alone.  We 
need  the  active  participation  of  the  en- 
tire donor  conununity. 

Fourth,  we  should  urge  the  Sudanese 
Government  to  be  as  cooperative  as 
possible.  The  recent,  improved  position 
reached  at  the  meeting  with  Undersec- 
retary General  Jonah  is  encouraging, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  For  ex- 
ample, the  critically  important  U.N. 
flights  remain  suspended. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, we  must  continue  to  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  this  crisis.  Last  No- 
vember, we  held  hearings  in  the  Senate 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the 
emergency  in  Sudan,  and  I  call  upon 
the  committee  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
near  future  on  the  problems  of  famine 
in  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  4  months  from  now. 
the  pictures  of  the  starving  children 
will  appear  on  our  television  screens. 
We  will  all  be  upset,  calling  for  ways  to 
move  food  as  quickly  as  possible.  Yet, 
because  of  the  logistical  problems  of 
moving  food,  at  that  time  it  will  be  too 
late  to  avert  the  suffering  and  death  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  Su- 
danese civilians. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
also  Senator  Durenberger  for  their  at- 
tention to  a  very  critical  problem. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  their 
remarks,  and  I  hope  to  work  toward 
some  positive  constructive  solutions  to 
the  very  desperate  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding  the  time. 


CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  OUR 
AMERICAN  CITIES 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
night  of  March  21,  1962,  29  years  ago 
today — convicted  rapist  Booker  Hillery 
killed  15-year-old  Marlene  Miller.  After 
attempting  to  rape  the  young  girl, 
Hillery  stabbed  her  through  the  throat 
with  the  sewing  scissors,  mono- 
grammed  with  her  name,  that  she  had 
been  using  to  sew  a  dress  for  her  16th 
birthday  party.  Then  he  dumped  her 
body  in  an  irrigation  ditch. 

Hillery,  who  was  out  on  parole  from 
an  earlier  rape  conviction,  was  ar- 
rested, convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  But  this  sentence  was  merely 
the  beginning  of  a  29-year  legal  strug- 
gle which  has  still  not  been  resolved. 

In  1965,  having  once  upheld  Hillery's 
murder  conviction,  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  a  new  trial  with 
respect  to  the  sentencing  phase.  The 
reason  for  the  reversal  is  that  the  jury 
that  sentenced  Hillery  to  death  had 
been  erroneously  told  that,  if  it  gave 
Hillery  a  life  sentence,  he  could  be  re- 
leased on  parole.  Although  this  was 
correct  at  the  time  of  Hillery's  trial,  a 
subsequent  case  created  a  new  rule. 

Hillery  was  again  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death.  He  filed  a  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tion and  again  the  sentence  was 
thrown  out.  This  time  the  reason  was 
that  a  potential  juror  bad  been  excused 
because  she  had  stated  that  she 
thought  she  could  not  sentence  anyone 
to  death. 

So  Hillery  was  tried  a  third  time  and. 
once  again,  sentenced  to  death.  This 
time  he  contended  that  the  death  pen- 
alty was  unconstitutional  under  the 
California  constitution.  His  sentence 
was  reduced  to  life  imprisonment. 

Later  that  year,  Hillery  filed  another 
petition  for  habeas  corpus,  demanding 
to  t>e  released  on  the  grounds  that 
blacks  had  been  excluded  from  the 
grand  jury  which  indicted  him.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  dis- 
criminatory intent.  In  fact,  the  judge 
responsible  for  grand  jury  selection  had 
asked  Hillery's  lawyer  to  identify  po- 
tential black  jurors,  declining  to  in- 
clude a  potential  black  juror  only  be- 
cause jury  service  would  have  con- 
flicted with  the  juror's  employment. 

Nevertheless,  after  5  years  of  litiga- 
tion, a  U.S.  district  court  granted 
Hillery's  petition  and  ordered  him  re- 
leased or  retried.  That  decision  was  af- 
firmed by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

On  December  18,  1986,  Hillery  was 
again  convicted  of  murdering  Marlene 
Miller  in  1962,  and  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment. Within  hours  of  the  con- 
viction. Hillery  filed  a  notice  of  appeal, 
which  is  still  pending.  Twenty-nine 
years  after  Booker  Hillery  rammed  a 
pair  of  scissors  through  Marlene  Mil- 
ler's throat,  the  case  is  not  even  close 
to  being  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  of  Booker 
Hillery  is  only  another  pathetic  exam- 


ple of  the  ways  in  which  the  high  level 
of  crime  in  our  Nation's  cities  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  criminal  justice — or 
better  stated  injustice — policies  of  our 
courts  and  legislatures.  While  each  of 
these  cases  is  heart-rending  in  itself, 
an  examination  of  crime  statistics 
helps  us  realize  that  this  case  is  not  an 
isolated  instance. 

In  April  1990.  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice published  a  profile  of  felony  de- 
fendants in  large  urban  counties  for 
calendar  year  1988.  That  study  showed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  felony  defend- 
ants were  known  to  have  been  arrested 
previously.  Seventy-nine  percent  of 
those  with  a  previous  arrest  record  had 
at  least  one  prior  felony  arrest.  One 
quarter  of  all  defendants  had  four  or 
more  prior  felony  arrests. 

The  study  also  found  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  prior  arrest  charges  for 
all  defendants  was  three  felony  arrest 
charges  and  three  misdemeanor  arrest 
charges.  When  including  only  defend- 
ants who  were  known  to  have  at  least 
one  prior  arrest,  the  average  number  of 
prior  arrests  went  up  to  four  arrest 
charges  for  felonies  and  five  arrest 
charges  for  misdemeanors. 

The  study  found  that  about  one-third 
of  the  defendants  already  had  some 
type  of  status  with  the  criminal  justice 
system  at  the  time  of  their  arrest;  41 
percent  of  these  were  on  probation,  34 
percent  were  on  pretrial  release  for  a 
previous  case  that  was  still  pending. 

Finally,  the  study  found  that  59  per- 
cent of  defendants  charged  with  violent 
offenses  were  released  before  case  dis- 
position, and  46  percent  of  all  released 
defendants  were  released  on  the  day  of 
their  arrest  or  the  following  day.  Only 
one-third  of  those  defendants  origi- 
nally arrested  on  felony  assault 
charges  were  ultimately  convicted  of 
felonies. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  a 
rocket  scientist  to  figure  out  what  all 
this  means:  First,  the  major  part  of  our 
violent  crime  in  American  cities  is  the 
result  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
career  criminals  who  conrunit  crimes 
over  and  over  again;  second,  these  ca- 
reer criminals  are  in  a  position  to  com- 
mit violent  crimes  because  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system  processes  them  and 
turns  them  loose  on  the  streets. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
key  to  taming  crime  in  our  cities  is  to 
take  the  career  criminals  off  the 
street.  This  means  curbing  frivolous 
prisoner  petitions,  insuring  that  dan- 
gerous criminals  are  not  set  free  on  in- 
nocent technicalities,  and  imposing 
tough  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
including  the  death  penalty  where  the 
crime  is  particularly  hideous. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  far  ahead  of  Congress  on  this  issue. 
They  realize  that  violent  crime  is  both 
a  serious  problem  and  an  avoidable 
one.  Unless  Congress  begins  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  this  area.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  constituents  will  find 
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leaders  who  will.  This  Senator  intends 
to  work  with  the  American  people,  not 
against  them,  to  put  violent  criminals 
where  they  belong— behind  bars  and 
away  from  the  innocent  people  they 
prey  upon. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is  recog- 
nized for  such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President. 


FAST  TRACK  MUST  BE  LOOKED  AT 
CAREFULLY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  lot  to  be  said  for  negotiating  trade 
agreements  that  offer  the  prospect  of 
significantly  increasing  trade  between 
nations.  I  believe  open  borders  benefit 
the  countries  involved  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  supportive  of  efforts  to  ex- 
pand trade. 

Let  me  quote  from  Winston  Church- 
ill: 

We  say  that  every  [citizen]  shall  have  the 
right  to  buy  whatever  he  wants,  wherever  he 
chooses,  at  his  own  good  pleasure,  without 
restriction  or  discouragment  from  the  State. 
That  Is  our  plan.  *  •  •  In  pursuit  of  this  sim- 
Ide  plan  there  came  last  year  into  [our  coun- 
tjry],  from  every  land  and  people  under  the 
sun,  millions'  worth  of  merchandise,  so  mar- 
velously  varied  in  its  character  that  a  whole 
volume  could  scarcely  describe  it.  Why  did  it 
come?  Was  it  to  crush  us,  or  to  conquer  us, 
or  to  starve  us,  or  was  it  to  nourish  and  en- 
rich our  country?  It  is  a  sober  fact  that 
•very  single  item,  however  inconsiderable,  in 
all  that  vast  catalogue  of  commodities  came 
to  our  shores  because  some  [citizen]  desired 
it,  paid  for  it,  and  meant  to  turn  it  to  his 
comfort  or  profit. 

What  Winston  Churchill  said  so  well, 
I  say  simply:  free  trade  in  a  free  soci- 
ety provides  the  maximum  benefit  to 
our  citizens. 

The  question  is:  How  do  we  get  there? 
How  do  we  get  free  trade  and  still  have 
tear  trade?  Mr.  President.  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  fast  track,  but  a  cautious  sup- 
porter of  fast  track.  We  will  not  get 
anywhere  if  our  trading  partners  know 
that  an  agreement  negotiated  by  our 
trade  team  will  be  bent  and  twisted  by 
the  Senate.  They  simply  will  not  nego- 
tiate with  us.  They  will  not  deal  with 
us  if,  in  fact,  they  think  that  whatever 
they  agree  to,  the  Senate  will  change 
it,  and  modify  it,  and  make  arrange- 
ments to  suit  every  parochial  interest 
that  any  one  of  us  might  have. 

In  fact,  our  trading  partners  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  will  not  get  in- 
volved in  a  negotiation  with  the  United 
States  without  fast  track.  In  other 
words,  no  fast  track,  no  new  agree- 
ments, no  new  opportunities  for  us.  no 


new  ogportunities  for  the  engines  of 
production  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
that  sifiple. 

But  )roblems  do  come  up.  and  we 
need  t(  look  at  them  squarely  at  the 
outset.  I  want  to  cite  two  or  three  of 
these  p  roblems  that  I  see  that  we  need 
to  be  a  )le  to  handle.  I  have  confidence 
that  01  r  tra4e  team  will  look  out  for 
and  wcrk  on  these  issues.  I  think  it 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

One  ( f  the  problems  is  the  recent  at- 
tempt 1  ly  the  provincial  Government  of 
British  Columbia  to  withdraw  from  the 
memor  mdum  of  understaiiding  for  tim- 
ber pralucts.  This  is  no  small  matter. 
This  msmorandum  was  central  to  the 
support  of  many  Senators  for  the  Unit- 
ed States-Canada  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, myself  included.  I  have  joined 
with  Sienator  Packwood  to  urge  the 
USTR  to  work  toward  the  preservation 
of  that jTiemorandum. 

Mr.  I  resident,  at  the  time  that  the 
United  States-Canada  Agreement 
passed  the  Finance  Committee,  it  was 
a  tie  vc  te,  until  we  were  able  to  extract 
the  agisement,  and  I  happen  to  be  the 
Senatoi  that  did  that  extracted  agree- 
ment f-om  former  President  Reagan, 
that  he  personally  would  set  aside  the 
timber  issue,  so  that  it  would  be  sepa- 
rately 1  legotiated. 

That  memorandum  of  understanding 
was  agi  eed  to,  and  I  think  that  the  Ca- 
nadians need  to  understand,  and  the 
Americ  m  trade  team  needs  to  under- 
stand, ;hat  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  msmorandum  has  been  under  at- 
tack. Sime  Canadian  firms  have  failed 
to  pay  the  full  export  tax  or  have 
miscla*ified  lumber  exports  as  other 
wood  products. 

After  the  agreement  was  signed  in 
1986,  fo'  example,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  remanufactured  wood 
product  exports  into  the  United  States. 
These  jiroducts  are  not  subject  to  the 
15-perc(  nt  surtax.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  mucl  question  that  much  of  this  in- 
crease 1  esulted  from  misclassification. 

Thera  is  another  good  example  where 
we  are  tiaving  problems  with  the  Unit- 
ed States-Canada  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, rhe  situation  that  comes  to 
mind  ia  the  Saferco  fertilizer  project  in 
Saskat<  hewan.  which  the  provincial 
govern!  lent  is  subsidizing  by  providing 
significint  equity  and  is  guaranteeing 
the  owi  ers'  commercial  debt. 

This  s  a  huge,  state-of-the-art  nitro- 
gen pnicessing  complex.  It  will  cost 
S435  million  to  build,  and  it  will  in- 
crease <  !anadian  production  by  about  20 
percent  in  a  nitrogen  market  already 
fully  served  by  existing  facilities.  The 
plants  low  in  operation  are  sufficient 
to  serv<  the  market  and  industry.  Ana- 
lysts d(i  not  foresee  any  need  for  any 
additional  supply  in  the  future.  It  is 
difficul ;  for  domestic  fertilizer  produc- 
ers to  irauge  their  markets  and  profit 
margint  when  a  massive  increase  in 
subsidi|ed  product  is  on  the  horizon. 
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We  have  taken  a  big  step  by  getting 
a  Canadian  Free-Trade  Agreement.  I 
hope  we  will  have  another  successful 
step  by  getting  one  with  Mexico.  We 
must  remember  that  we  must  have  fair 
trade,  and  we  have  to  have  fair  rules 
that  we  go  by.  We  need  to  move  on 
these  fi-ee  trade  agreements,  both  on 
the  North  America  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment and  the  Uruguay  round.  Our 
economy  and  the  American  consumer 
will  benefit  tremendously  if  those 
agreements  can  be  successfully  con- 
cluded. 


PAY- 
THE 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  CUT  THE 
ROLL  TAX  AND  LEAVE 
WAGE  BASE  ALONE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  reducing  the  payroll  tax  as 
has  been  suggested  by  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN  and  Senator  Kasten  is  good  tax 
policy,  it  is  good  economics,  and  it  is 
good  politics.  That  is  why  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  their  bill,  S.  11, 
the  Social  Security  Tax  Cut  Act  of 
1991. 

When  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  and  the  rest  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  Senate  em- 
braced the  idea  of  a  payroll  tax  cut,  I 
had  grreat  hopes  that  we  might  actually 
enact  some  good  economic  policy  with- 
out a  bruising  political  fight. 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  it  is  hard 
to  be  an  optimist  in  this  town  some- 
times. Apparently,  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  going  to 
try  to  exact  a  price  for  supporting  good 
economic  policy. 

Apparently,  they  are  going  to  try, 
once  again,  to  soak  the  rich  by  raising 
the  wage  cap  for  Social  Security  con- 
tributions from  S53,400  to  $125,000  or 
more. 

It  was  just  last  year  that  the  wage 
cap  for  the  hospital  insurance  part  of 
the  PICA  tax  was  raised  to  $125,000.  I 
predicted  at  the  time  that  it  would  not 
take  long  before  the  folks  who  believe 
higher  taxes  produce  economic  prosper- 
ity would  be  back  to  raise  the  rest  of 
the  FICA  tax  base. 

Well,  it  did  not  take  them  long.  Just 
5  months  later  and  my  prediction  has 
come  true. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  on  this,  and  I  see  no  need  to  say  it 
all  now.  But  much  of  what  needs  to  be 
said  was  explained  with  great  clarity 
by  Senator  Kasten  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times  yester- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  20. 1991] 

To  THE  Rescue  of  Payroll  Tax  Cuts 

(By  Robert  Kasten) 

Senate  Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell's 
recent  decision  to  support  the  Moynihan- 
Kasten  payroll  tax  cut  plan  is  a  significant 


political  development.  But  his  suggestion  to 
increase  the  amount  of  income  subject  to  the 
tax  to  soak  the  "rich"  in  order  to  make  up 
the  revenue  loss  will  kill  it— leaving  Ameri- 
ca's workers  and  retirees  In  the  lurch. 

Raising  the  taxable  wage  cap  from  the  cur- 
rent *53,400  to  J125.000-or  eliminating  the 
cap  altogether— is  bad  policy,  bad  economics 
and  bad  politics.  Not  only  would  this  action 
perpetuate  the  charade  of  using  the  Social 
Security  surplus  funds  to  pay  for  other  gov- 
ernment programs,  it  would  reduce  economic 
growth  and  convert  Social  Security  into  the 
world's  larg-est  welfare  program. 

The  current  taxable  maximum  upon  which 
the  7.65  percent  payroll  tax  rate  is  levied  (6.2 
percent  for  Social  Security.  1.45  percent  for 
Medicare)  is  seven  times  higher  than  it  was 
in  1970— and  it  continues  to  rise  rapidly  be- 
cause it's  tied  to  the  growth  of  average  wage 
rates  in  the  economy.  Last  year's  tax-in- 
crease budget  plan  raised  the  wage  cap  for 
the  Medicare  tax  rate  to  $125,000.  It  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  this  served  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  raise  the  wage  cap  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax. 

The  bill  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan, 
New  York  Democrat,  and  I  have  proposed 
would  cut  the  Social  Security  tax  from  6.2 
percent  to  5.2  percent  for  both  employees  and 
employers  over  the  next  six  years,  saving 
businesses  and  workers  a  whopping  $160  bil- 
lion. Although  our  legislation  proposes  a 
slight  increase  in  the  wage  cap  compared  to 
current  law  (Mr.  Moynihan  argues  that  the 
percentage  of  wages  in  the  U.S.  economy 
covered  by  the  taxable  maximum  has  fallen 
below  the  traditional  90  percent  to  86  percent 
today),  every  taxpayer  would  receive  a  tax 
cut. 

In  addition  to  boosting  take-home  pay  and 
reducing  labor  costs,  the  Moynihan-Kasten 
proposal  would  return  the  Social  Security 
program  to  Its  traditional  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing. Taxpayers  were  told  that  the  pay- 
roll-tax surpluses  would  be  placed  in  a  "trust 
fund"  to  finance  future  benefits.  But  these 
surpluses  aren't  really  saved  at  all.  Rather, 
they  are  immediately  spent  on  other  federal 
programs. 

Judging  from  past  comments  by  his  fellow 
Democrats.  Mr.  Mitchell  may  find  very  little 
support  from  his  own  party  for  eliminating 
the  wage  base.  During  last  fall's  floor  debate 
on  payroll  tax  cuts.  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings. 
South  Carolina  Democrat,  referred  to  use  of 
the  surplus  to  finance  other  federal  spending 
as  "embezzlement."  Sen.  Brock  Adams, 
Washington  Democrat,  put  it  best  when  he 
said,  "We  are  masking  the  federal  deficit 
with  Social  Security.  And,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  public,  whom  we  represent,  this  Is 
criminal." 

This  "criminal"  practice  would  continue 
under  the  Mitchell  proposal,  since  there 
would  be  little  or  no  net  tax  cut — and  the 
government  would  continue  generating  and 
spending  huge  Social  Security  surpluses. 

That's  not  all.  Lifting  the  wage  cap  would 
also  cause  serious  harm  to  the  economy.  We 
ought  to  remember  that  there  are  two  goals 
that  are  Important— fairness  and  economic 
growth.  If  we  strive  for  a  spurious  fairness 
Emd  fail  to  consider  the  need  to  promote  real 
growth  as  well,  we  will  be  striking  a  fatal 
blow  at  our  future  prosperity. 

The  Dallas-based  Institute  for  Policy  Inno- 
vation calculates  that  while  a  combined  2 
percentage  point  cut  in  the  payroll  tax 
would  create  650,000  new  jobs  by  the  year 
2000,  even  the  modest  increase  in  the  cap 
called  for  in  Moynihan-Kasten  wipes  out  half 
of  this  job  gain.  Lifting  the  cap  entirely,  or 
raising  it  to  $125,000,  would  wipe  out  all  the 
extra  jobs,  and  maybe  even  lose  jobs. 


The  reason  is  clear:  Eliminating  the  cap 
would  increase  the  marginal  tax  rates  on  af- 
fected workers  by  up  to  13.3  percent— thus 
raising  the  top  rate  on  wages  from  31  percent 
to  44.3  percent.  This  rise  in  marginal  tax 
rates  powerfully  and  directly  reduces  the  in- 
centive to  work,  invest  and  produce. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  eliminating 
the  cap  is  the  threat  it  poees  to  the  long- 
term  health  of  Social  Security.  This  irre- 
sponsible move  would  break  the  link  be- 
tween what  workers  pay  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity and  what  they  get  out  in  benefits. 
There  are  essentially  two  choices  for  policy- 
makers: Either  give  the  wealthy  massive  So- 
cial Security  checks  commensurate  with 
their  pajrroU-tax  contributions  over  the 
years  or  explicitly  make  Social  Security  an 
income-redistribution  program. 

Social  Security  is  not  a  welfare  program; 
it  is  a  retirement  program.  Lifting  tJie  wage 
cap  Is,  indeed,  "messing"  with  Social  Secu- 
rity. In  the  process  of  socking  it  to  the  rich, 
the  "pro-envy"  crowd  will  derail  our  effort 
to  provide  tax  relief  to  132  million  workers 
by  imperiling  Social  Security  and  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I 
will  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


S.  3  WILL  COST  A  BILLION 
DOLLARS— AND  MORE 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Rules  Committee  reported  out 
S.  3,  the  so-called  Campaign  Reform 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  at  this  bill 
I  think,  instead  of  being  called  cam- 
paign reform,  it  should  be  called  politi- 
cians' pork  barrel  bill,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is. 

I  testified  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  said  the  estimated  public  sub- 
sidy in  S.  3  is  about  $1  billion  over  a  6- 
year  cycle,  $1  billion  on  taxpayers  and 
on  the  general  public,  to  subsidise  poli- 
ticians. I  do  not  think  that  is  campaign 
reform. 

Some  people  have  asked  me,  where 
did  I  get  those  figures?  I  am  going  to 
put  in  the  Record  an  analysis  done  by 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  tab- 
ulating the  cost.  I  will  go  through  it 
very  quickly. 

In  1994  the  cost  in  Senate  elections 
alone  would  be  about  $131  million.  Over 
a  6-year  cycle,  if  we  would  include  all 
Senators,  we  would  be  talking  about 
$358  million. 

I  will  also  say  if  you  are  going  to 
have  public  Hnancing  for  the  Senate 
you  are  going  to  have  public  financing 
for  the  House.  The  House  generally 
spends  I'A  times  what  the  Senate  does. 
Over  a  6-year  election  cycle  that  cost 
would  be  about  $560  million.  Over  the  6 
years  that  totals  about  $908  million  for 
both  Senate  and  House  races. 

I  will  tell  the  Presiding  Officer,  that 
does  not  include  third  party  can- 
didates, it  does  not  include  very  much 
for  independent  expenditures.  It  is  very 
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conservative  on  the  so-called  discount 
for  broadcasting,  and  it  does  not  in- 
clude administrative  expenses.  We 
found  out  from  FEC  they  anticipate 
they  will  have  to  hire  something  like 
2,500  auditors  just  to  comply  with  this 
bill. 

So  the  subsidies  are  enormous;  up  to 
SI  billion,  maybe  well  over  SI  billion 
for  taxpayers  and  the  general  public  to 
subsidize  politicians  for  the  next  6 
years.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  tax- 
payers are  asking  for.  I  do  not  think 
politicians  should  be  at  the  public 
trough  to  n  nance  their  campaigrns. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  submit  all  of 
this  background  work  to  substantiate 
these  figures.  But  again,  my  colleagues 
and  all  American  people  should  know 
what  these  subsidies  are  we  are  talking 
about. 

Automatically  an  eligible  candidate 
would  be  given  communications  vouch- 
ers, conmiunicatlons  vouchers  that  are 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
depending  on  the  size  of  your  State.  An 
eligible  candidate  could  buy  broadcast 
time  at  one-half  the  rate  of  anybody 
else. 

Why  should  politicians  be  able  to  buy 
time  cheaper  than  other  organizations, 
even  charitable  organizations?  And  cer- 
tainly if  we  are  going  to  mandate  that 
U.S.  Senators  get  broadcast  time  at 
one-half  the  rate,  that  has  to  apply  not 
only  to  House  candidates  but  I  would 
expect  to  gubernatorial,  maybe  county 
commissioners,  city  commissioners,  as 
well.  Why  should  we  get  a  rate  one-half 
the  rate  of  other  politicians? 

Then  S.  3  goes  so  far  as  to  say  politi- 
cians should  be  able  to  mail  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  regular  taxpayers. 
Most  taxpayers  are  paying  29  cents  for 
a  first-class  stamp.  The  politicians 
would  be  able  to  get  the  same  stamp 
for  7.25  cents.  That  makes  no  sense.  It 
Is  not  fair.  But  that  is  In  S.  3. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Rules 
Committee  ordered  S.  3  favorably  re- 
ported. S.  3  is  the  campaign  finance  re- 
form bill  of  the  Democratic  leadership. 

I  oppose  S.  3  for  several  reasons, 
mostly  because  I  find  its  costs  stagger- 
ing and  unacceptable.  When  I  testified 
on  S.  3  last  week.  I  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  SI  billion  over  a  6-year  elec- 
tion cycle.  These  costs,  which  are  con- 
servatively estimated,  will  be  borne  by 
the  private  sector  and  the  public  sec- 
tion, which,  of  course,  gets  its  money 
from  taxpayers  In  the  private  sector. 

S.  3  provides  politicians  with  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  subsidies  over  6  years.  It 
should  be  opposed  for  that  reason 
alone — but  the  sober  facts  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  provide  plenty  of  other  rea- 
sons. This  year  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  will  borrow  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's financial  obligations.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  now  bringing  to  the  fioor  a 
bill  that  will  set  up  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram for  our  own  political  campaigns 
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and  thei  take  borrowed  money  to  pay 
for  it.  S.  3's  proponents  appear  commit- 
ted to  Using  taxes  for  political  cam- 
paigns, 'however.  In  this  morning's 
markup,!  a  McConnell  amendment  to 
strip  oul  all  taxpayer  subsidies  was  de- 
feated o>  a  party  line  vote. 

So  thai^  taxi>ayers  may  be  apprised  of 
the  billion  dollar  tab  they  are  going  to 
get  stuck  with,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee bp  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  ibeing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
I      Washington.  DC,  March  18, 1991. 
Hon.  WENbELL  H.  Ford, 
Chairmani  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  MR.  Chairman:  In  my  testimony  to 
the  Committee  last  week,  I  estimated  that  S. 
3  could  CMt  $1  billion  over  a  &-year  election 
cycle.  Tbpse  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  public  sector  (which,  of 
course,  g:4ts  Its  money  from  taxpayers  in  the 
private  sActor).  The  basis  for  my  estimate  is 
a  study  d  ine  by  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

As  the  itudy  shows.  If  S.  3  is  enacted  and 
all  Senate  candidates  In  1994  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  the  bill,  costs  for 
that  one  Senate  election  will  be  about  S131 
million.  >ver  the  six-year  Senate  election 
cycle,  cc  sts  for  major  party  Senate  can- 
didates will  total  about  S358  million.  If  simi- 
lar subsidies  are  extended  to  the  House,  sub- 
sidies for  major  party  House  candidates  will 
cost  aboi}t  S550  million.  (This  assumes  that 
the  cost4  for  subsidizing  House  races  will 
bear  the  fame  relationship  to  Senate  costs  as 
1990  receipts  for  House  candidates  bore  to 
1990  receipts  for  Senate  candidates.)  The  sum 
of  more  Qhan  S900  million  (which  Is  probably 
understated  because  of  extremely  conserv- 
ative assumptions  for  broadcast  purchases 
and  independent  expenditures)  does  not  in- 
clude payments  to  minor  peirty  candidates 
and  does  not  include  additional  administra- 
tive cost  3.  (The  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion testffled  that  2500  auditors  would  be  re- 
quired to  administer  S.  3.  The  Contunlssion 
now  employs  25  auditors. ) 

The  Pojlcy  (Committee  assumed  100  percent 
participation  rates.  This  assumption  may 
prove  to  be  too  high;  however.  100  percent 
participation  rates  appear  justified  by  the 
nation's  experience  with  the  Presidential 
EUection  Campaign  Fund  (only  one  candidate 
has  turtjed  down  Federal  money,  and  his 
campaign  was  a  costly  failure)  and  by  the  in- 
tentions of  S.  3's  sponsors  (who  intend  the 
benefits  •f  S.  3  to  be  so  valuable  that  no  can- 
didate will  turn  them  down).  Additionally,  it 
is  possible  to  halve  the  estimate  of  the  par- 
tlclpatiot  rate  and  not  substantially  change 
the  SI  Kllllon  estimate:  If  one  candidate 
(rather  oian  two)  will  be  eligible  for  S.  3's 
benefits  ]and  if  the  noneligible  opponent 
raises  orispends  134  percent  of  S.  3's  spending 
limit  th^  the  eligible  candidate  is  entitled 
to  an  additional  taxpayer-subsidized  pay- 
ment eqiial  to  100  percent  of  the  general  elec- 
tion expenditure  limit.  This  payment,  the 
"excess  expenditure  amount."  is  not  avail- 
able when  both  candidates  are  eligible  for  S. 
3's  beneOts.  (The  threat  of  a  noneligible  can- 
didate triggering  payment  of  the  excess  ex- 
penditur*  amount  to  his  or  her  eligible  oppo- 
nent pr(  vides  another  reason  for  thinking 
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that  participation  rates  under  S. 
very  high  indaed.) 

S.  3  provide!  politicians  with  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  subsidies  over  six  years.  It  should  be 
opposed  for  tljat  reason  alone — but  the  sober 
facts  of  the  Federal  budget  provide  plenty  of 
other  reasons.  This  year  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  will  borrow  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  doUatte  to  meet  the  country's  finan- 
cial obligations.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
Senate  of  the!  United  States  is  preparing  to 
vote  on  a  bill  Ithat  will  set  up  an  entitlement 
program  for  oiir  own  political  campaigns  and 
then  take  borrowed  money  to  pay  for  it. 

I  appreciate  the  hearings  you  held  on  S.  3. 
Those  hearings  will  help  explain  the  bill  to 
the  American;  people.  To  that  purpose.  I  ask 
that  this  letter  and  the  accompanying  study 
prepared  by  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee be  placed  an  the  hearing  record  together 
with  my  testiinony  of  March  13. 
Slncereur, 

I  Don  Nickles. 

Enclosure:  ^.S.  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee  Policy  Analysis.  "The  Five 
Major  Financial  Benefits  of  S.  3:  How  They 
Work  and  Whi  Will  Pay"  (March  12.  1991). 

The  PrvE  Major  Financial  beneftts  of  8. 3: 

How  Thet  Work  and  Who  Will  Pay 
(By  Lincoln  (;.  Oliphant.  Policy  Committee 
islative  Counsel) 

SYNOPSIS 

If  S.  3  is  enacted,  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate  who  agree  to  limit  their  cam- 
paign spending  will  be  eligible  for  five  finan- 
cial subsidies  This  paper  analyzes  and  ex- 
plains those  {Subsidies  and  estimates  their 
costs.  Our  c4st  estimates  are  preliminary 
and  incomplete,  but  it  appears  that  the  sub- 
sidies will  cost  about  180  percent  of  the 
spending  limit.  For  example,  in  a  State 
where  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
would  be  $1  niillion,  an  eligrible  candidate 
(running  agaSnst  an  ineligible  candidate) 
would  be  entitled  to  various  subsidies  worth 
about  $1.8  m|lllon.  These  subsidies  will  be 
paid  for  by  taxpayers,  by  broadcasters,  and 
by  others  whp  the  sponsors  of  S.  3  have  yet 
to  Identify,  liiere  is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  the  unid^tified  party  also  is  the  Amer- 
ican taxi>ayer> 

The  subsidies  will  amount  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  If  S.  3  is  in  force  for  the 
1994  election^,  the  subsidies  will  amount  to 
about  S105  mlillon  if  one  Senate  candidate  in 
each  race  participates  and  to  about  S131  mil- 
lion if  both  Sfenate  candidates  participate.  If 
the  House  of  |  Representatives  gets  Involved, 
add  another  couple  of  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

S.  3  Is  the  li  lading  campalgrn  finance  reform 
proposal  of  t^ie  102d  Congress  because  it  is 
sponsored  by; the  Democratic  leadership  and 
because  it  is  ^Imllar  to  a  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  (S.  137).  This  month,  the 
Rules  Committee  is  holding  three  hearings 
on  S.  3  and  other  campaign  reform  bills,  and 
a  bill  can  b^  expected  on  the  Senate  floor 
this  spring. 

The  bill's  ijemocratic  sponsors  say  the  key 
(and  nonneg^tiable)  feature  of  S.  3  is  its 
spending  limits.  Under  S.  3.  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senate  who  (1)  agree  to 
limit  their  qampaign  spending.^  (2)  raise  a 
relatively  small  amount  in  contributions  of 
$250  or  less,'  and  (3)  comply  with  other  re- 
quirements of  the  act'  will  be  entitled  to 
five  major  flqancial  benefits,  viz. 

Half-price  l^roadcast  media  rates. 


Footnotes  at  fend  of  article. 
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Low  cost  mailing  rates  their  advertisers)  without  nm  Altering  the  from  the  stlll-mysterlous  Senate  Election 

Funds  to  respond  to  Independent  expendl-  money  through  the  Department  of  the  Treas-  Campaign  FundTwe  below)                 Election 

i^f,„f  M             "independent       expenditure  ury  or  some  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  We  summarlM  the  value  of  this  subsidy  In 

^°"^*  ''  °^  ^®  United  SUtes  Government."  the  following  table   (We  reoeat  this  tahi/for 

Funds  to  match  "excessive"  spending  by  The  rationale  for  the  broadcast  subsidy  each  of  tTe^u^ldles  thIt"S^owT 

an     opponent     (the     "excess     expenditure  seems  to  be  that  campaigns  cost  too  much  r.^      .^       ,         ^      ^  ^, 

aniount").and  and   that  bn>adcastei/X  rich  e^ugTtS  ^'S^ J^^^ .% i^tl"^  ^"^  elioible  can- 

Vouchers  to  buy  broadcast  air  time  ("voter  subsidize  them.  For  example.  In  his  IntoKlu^  «^^2^  Lf, .  ^^..f^^  "'^'^  ^^■ 

communication  vouchers").  tory  remarks  on  S.  3,  the  Senate  MsJ^lty  ^         T^ "          " "  ^'""' 

This  paper  considers  each  of  these  benefits  Leader  said:  General      election      expenditure 

to  "eligible  candidates'*  in  the  order  that  "The  cost  of  campaign  advertising  on  tele-     a  H!!^'  11,000.000 

the  bill  bestows  them.  vision   has   skyrocketed   in   recent   years-  „  u   h' 

n.  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION  EXPENDITURE  LIMIT  growing  more  than  10  fold  between  1974  and       ^L  '^  f  ®  broadcast  rates  SOO.OOO 

AND    A    HYPOTHETICAL    "MiLUON    DOLLAR  l^M.  In  the  typical  Competitive  Senate  cam-        rlfrt-JilH^T  ^       '^.Z 

STATE"  palgn  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  is  at-  Sf°t                  expenditure 

The  general   election  expenditure   limits  tributed  to  television  advertising.  Many  can-        Excess  expenitiir^'aiilount 

under  S.  3  run  from  J950.000  (for  about  20  '**'^'^^«  «P«°<*  ''^ei^',  few  weeks  of  the  cam-        ^ieTcoXu"  ^l^vouchere 

SUtes)  to  J5.5  million  for  California.*  These  ^«^  '°  "o^^toP  fundralslng  simply  to  turn        j^^ZT^^^!^^^ It^T^^ Tr 

general  election  limits,  which  the  Appendix     the  money  over  to  television  staUons tK™L„if„f'^.    .T^       least  50  p«t»nt  of 

lists  for  each  of  the  fifty  States,  are  u^  to  P«  ?«>P°«^  ^'^  ^^^  legislation  is  .  .  .  '^'  '?!°'*  °?A'r'„Tl2!"^^^.'^'  ^^^ 

determine  three  of  the  five  financial  sulv  '"°'^*'«'^-  ^^  attempts  to  maintain  market  fac-  "f^l^^.if  "^  '"'"5,  »'*^"f  '' «'"  0°  ^* 

sidles  of  S.  3.  Still,  the  value  of  the  subsidies  tors  by  relating  the  cost  of  election  advertis-  [^a,^!^"  J?PL*f"'^l  ^H''  ^^  ^"^^  °' 

can  only  be  estimated  alter  various  assumi^  ^'^  }f,  V"*  "'^,°^  commercial  time  so  that  ^^fjK^e  ^^.MiL^.^^n^f^in'iJ'^?'^^^^^^ 

tions  are  made  candidates    sOll    must    pay    based    on    the  eligible  candidate  does  not  spend  all  of  his  or 

We  have  tried  in  every  case  to  state  our  as-  ^^"'^^^ifn  '^  P«>famming.  I  expect  this  ^  f^*^^ir«i*;^*w.  ^J.^'Z^^^  youchen 

sumptions  openly.  If  our  assumptions  are  ^''oposal  will  be  resisted  by  many  in  the  *^  ^  ^  "»e  eligible  candidate  and  can 

valid    the  su^KUes  to  a  m^oTK  c^  ^°«^<»««'  '"^'"try  but  campaign  advertising  ""i^,^,^"' "^^ft*^"^'  T^^f"  ^w"'  '^* 

dldate  for  a  seat  in  the  united  Sta^eTLnate  8  a  very  minor  part  of  their  ovemll  advertis-  ^"fl*^f '   ^L^"'?  ^/^^   ^  "»«  "'<»»«»»t 

(when  his  or  her  opponent  is  not  eligible  for  ^°«-^^  than  1  percent  of  total  television  ad  ^^^  this  estimate  is  cheap, 

the  subsidies)  will  amount  to  about  180  per-  revenues."  "  iv.  THE  subsidy  provided  by  the  taxpayers: 

cent   of  the   general    election    expenditure  ,    ®°  /'  campaign  advertising  does  con-  low  cost  mail 

limit.  If  both  major  party  candidates  are  ell-  stitute  less  than  one  percent  of  total  tele-  Under    current    law.    certain    diplomats.** 

gible  for  subsidies,  the  benefits  to  each  will  '^'sion  advertising  revenue,  political  adver-  blind  persons  and  others  who  "cannot  use  or 

be  about  112  percent  of  the  expenditure  limit  "„f^  °°  broadcast  television  totalled  J203.3  read    conventionally    printed    material    be- 

(for  a  total  subsidy  of  224  percent).  ,,i  ,°j'°  1990."  Presumably,  the  industry  cause  of  a  physical  impairment.""  persons 

Readers  who  disagree  with  our  assumption  "       Indeed  resist  this  subsidy;  an  industry  overseas  who  are  posting  ballots  for  elec- 

can  assign  other  values  and  reach  their  own  that  is  being  ordered  to  sell  its  product  at  tions  in  the  United  States."  and  nonprofit  or 

conclusions— which  may  be  either  higher  or  °°e-half  the  going  rate  is  unlikely  to  be  com-  political  or  other  qualified  organizations." 

lower  than  our  own.  We  are  fully  aware  that  f°'^*^..^'^  *  claim  that  "market  factors"  are  receive   substantial    mail    subsidies.    These 

our  estimates  are  entirely  dependent  on  our  i?f  "maintained."  "  subsidies  are  paid  for  out  of  the  general  reve- 

assumptions.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  to  dem-  ,    ®   half-price   broadcast   rate   will   con-  nues  of  the  United  States"  unless  Congress 

onstrate  that  both  the  assumptions  and  the  ^  „"^  *  subsidy  of  at  least  one-half  million  fails  to  appropriate  the  amount  authorized." 

estimates  are  sound  and  helpful.  dollars  to  an  eligible  Senate  candidate  where  In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  appropriate,  the 

In  the  Appendix,  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  general  elecUon  expenditure  limit  is  «  rate  is  to  be  increased  to  make  up  for  the 
the  subsidies  only  for  those  States  that  will  ""^"'on.  This  is  so  because  the  eligible  can-  amount  "that  the  Congress  was  to  appro- 
have  Senate  races  in  1994.  With  the  numbers  °*°*te  gets  SSOO.OOO  in   broadcast  vouchers  priate."» 

in  the  Appendix  we  do  provide  a  basis  for  es-  <e«Plal°ed  below),  and  that  SSOO.OOO  plus  any  S.  3  wUl  give  eligible  candidates  pref- 
tinmtlng  S.  3's  total  costs  for  one  elecUon  °'^°®'"  ^^°^^  ^^^  eligible  candidate  spends  on  erential  rates  for  mail.  The  preferenUal 
However,  this  paper's  primary  purpose  is  not  broadcasUng  will  be  matched,  dollar-for-dol-  rates  will  be  (1)  for  first-class  mall,  one- 
to  "cost  out"  S.  3  but  to  explain  S.  3's  finan-  '  ^  "**  half-price  subsidy  that  broad-  fourth  of  the  regular  rate,  and  (2)  for  third- 
cial  benefits  in  a  typical  Senate  race.  To  casters  are  being  compelled  to  provide.  class  mail,  two  cents  per  piece  less  than  the 
help  us  achieve  that  purposse  we  use  one  ^  truth,  the  eligible  candidate  will  get  SI  first-class  rate.  This  subsidy  comes  to  an  end 
State  where  the  general  election  expenditure  "?""°°  '°  advertising,  and  he  will  pay  .  .  .  when  the  total  amount  paid  for  reduced-rate 
limit  is  an  even  $1  million.  That  spending  f-osolutely  nothing.  In  a  State  with  a  SI  mil-  mail  (i.e..  the  sum  of  first-class  postage  and 
limit  is  hypotheUcal,  but  it  is  close  to  S  3's  "°°  general  election  limit,  an  eligible  can-  third-class  postage  at  the  reduced-rate 
actual  linUts  for  about  one-half  of  the  50  ^^^  ''"^  receive  SSOO.OOO  in  vouchers  which  prices)  exceeds  five  percent  of  the  general 
States.*  The  rules  and  raUos  for  our  "million  '**  °''  ^^^  *^^^  then  use  to  buy  SI  million  in  election  expenditure  limit  for  the  can- 
dollar  State"  may  be  applied  to  Senate  races  ''roadcast  time  (because  the  time  must  be  didate." 
in  every  Stote.  however.  ^'°  *t  one-half  the  regular  rate).  Therefore.  Up  to  the  S  percent  cap.  therefore,  eligible 

in.  the  SUBSIDY  providbd  BY  THE  private  ^J}^«^^^^  Candidate  gets  SI  million  in  ad-  Senate  candidates  will  be  able  to  mall  a 

SBCT^auJ-raaTBZS^lOT^^^L  ^"'^^'''^  ""^  »P«1?«  ''°  cash.  (Presumably,  a  first-class   letter  for   7.25   cents   (I.e..   one- 

8BCTOB.  HALF  PRICE  BROADCAST  MEDIA  RATES  good  portJon  Of  that  unspent  cash  also  Will  fourth  Of  the  regular  rate  which  is  now  29 

under  current  law.  for  the  45  days  before  a  be  spent  on  broadcast  purchases,  and  those  cents)  and  a  third-class  letter  for  S  3S  cents 

prinmry  or  run-off  elecUon  and  for  the  60  additional     purchases     of     time     will     be  (i.e..  2  cents  less  than  S.  S's  reduced"  rate  for 

days  before  a  general  or  special  elecUon.  a  matched.  doUar-for-dollar.  by  the  subsidy  re-  first  class  mail).  Postal  rate  structures  are 

broadcaster  may  not  charge  poliUcal  adver-  quired    of    the    broadcast    industry.)    The  complicated  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 

Users  more  than  the    'lowest  unit  charge"  noneligible  candidate,   on   the  other  hand,  compare  rates,  but  we  are  informed  by  the 

for    the  same  class  and  amount  of  time  for  will  find  himself  or  herself  in  the  outdated  Postal  Service  that,  with  respect  to  first 

the  same  period."'  S.  3  will  amend  current  and  curiously  capitallsUc  position  of  having  class  rates,  there  is  no  comparable  rate  r»- 

Uw»  so  that  an-'eligible  candidate"  who  Is  to  pay  SSOO.OOO  for  half-a-milllon  dollars  of  ducUon  for  any  other  group:  with  respect  to 

runn  ng  for  Uie  Senate  will  be  enUUed  to  (1)  broadcast  Ume.  third  class  rates  for  non^flt  organlM^OM 

the    lowest  unit  charge    during  the  45  days  There  may  be  a  tendency  to  think  that  the  the  average  rate  per  piece  is  9  5  cents 

preceding  the  primary  or  run-off  election,  broadcast  subsidy   (one-half  regular  rates)  We  esUmate  the  value  of  the  mail  subsidy 

and  (2)  me-haif  ot  the  "lowest  unit  charge"  and  the  broadcast  vouchers  (equal  to  one-  at  10  percent  of  the  general  elecUon  expendi- 

during  the  period  (of  whatever  length)  begin-  half  the  general  elecUon  limit)  combine  to  ture  limit.  This  subsidy  apparenUy  is  to  be 

nlng  the  day  after  the  primary  or  runoff  give  the  eligible  candidate  a  fourfold  benefit  paid  for  by  taxpayers,  not  stamp  buyers  per 

elecUon  (whichever  is  later)  and  ending  on  whereby  S4  of  advertising  can  be  purchased  se.  because  secUon  104(b)  of  the  bill  provides 

the  day  of  the  general  elecUon.*  The  half-  for  SI.  But  the  benefits  are  infinitely  more  permanent  authorizing  authority  for  an  ap- 

price  rates  are  available  only  to  an  eligible  valuable  than  that:   An  eligible  candidate  propriaUon.» 

csjndldate.  will  receive  broadcast  benefits  equal  to  the  The  eligible  candidate's  spending  and  not 

Unlike  the  other  benefits  of  S.  3,  this  sub-  general  elecUon  expenditure  limit  without  the  subsidy  is  capped  at  5  percent  of  the  gen- 
sidy  is  provided  directly  to  Senate  can-  spending  a  single  dollar  bill.  One-half  of  eral  elecUon  limit.  In  a  state  where  the  gen- 
dldates  by  the  private  sector  (here,  the  own-  those  benefits  will  be  paid  for  by  the  broad-  eral  elecUon  limit  is  SI  million,  an  eligible 
ers  and  employees  of  broadcast  staUons  and  cast  industry,  and  one-half  will  be  paid  for  candidate  could  buy  S300.000  of  fir«t-class 

postage  before  reaching  the  SSO.OOO  spending 
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limit  because  each  letter  costs  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  reg:ular  rate.  Therefore,  if  all  of 
the  postaere  were  used  on  flrst-class  mall  the 
subsidy  would  be  SISO.OOO  (SaOO.OOO  received 
minus  SSO.OOO  paid).  If  the  SSO.OOO  were  spent 
on  third-class  posta^-e,  our  eli^ble  candidate 
would  receive  a  subsidy  of  about  SSO.OOO  be- 
cause the  third-class  subsidy  is  roughly  100 
percent  (SIOO.OOO  of  third-class  postage  could 
be  purchased  for  J50.000)." 

In  measuring  the  cost  of  this  subsidy  we 
assume  that  an  eligible  candidate  with  a  SI 
million  general  election  limit  will  divide  his 
or  her  use  of  the  postal  subsidy  so  that 
SISO.OOO  of  postage  will  be  procured  with  the 
candidate's  SSO.OOO.  Therefore,  the  subsidy  is 
SIOO.OOO  (SISO.OOO  received  nUnus  SSO.OOO  paid). 
or  10  percent  of  the  general  election  limit. 
Estimated  value  of  subsidies  to  eligible  can- 
didates under  S.  3  in  State  where  general  elec- 
tion spending  limit  is  SI  mittion 
General      election      expenditure 

Umlt  Sl.OOO.OOO 

Subsidies: 

Half  price  broadcast  rates  500.000 

Reduced  mail  rates  100.000 

Independent  expenditure 

amount  

Excess  expenditure  amount 

Voter  communication  vouchers 

We  estimate  that  this  subsidy  is  worth  10 
percent  of  the  spending  limit,  although  it 
could  range  fK>m  about  5  percent  of  the 
spending  limit  (if  only  third-class  postage  is 
purchased)  to  15  percent  (if  only  first-class 
postage  is  purchased).  We  place  our  estimate 
at  the  midpoint.  By  doing  so  we  knowingly 
discount  the  incentive  to  use  more  flrst-class 
mail  (and  receive  additional  subsidies  worth 
tens  of  thotisands  of  dollars). 

V.  SUBSIDIES  TO  CANDIDATES  THROUGH  THE 
SENATE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  FUND  TO  BE  PRO- 
VIDED BY  PERSONS  AS  YET  UNIDENTIFIED 

A.  The  Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund 
The  three  subsidies  discussed  in  this  sec- 
tion will  come  out  of  a  Senate  EUection  Cam- 
paign Fund.  Unfortunately.  S.  3  does  not  say 
who  will  put  money  into  the  Fund.  In  part. 
it  is  said,  that  silence  is  in  deference  to  the 
House's  constitutional  prerogatives  on  tax- 
ation. Id  part,  that  silence  is  intended  to  ob- 
scure the  prospect  that  taxiwyers  are  about 
to  be  told  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  Senators' 
campaigns.  Some  of  our  reasons  for  thinking 
that  taxpayers  will  be  handed  the  bill — over 
the  objections  of  Republican  Senators — are 
given  below  in  subsection  E,  "Who  Will  Pay 
for  the  Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund?" 

There  are  some  things  about  S.  3  that  its 
sponsors  are  not  revealing  (such  as  the  detail 
of  who  pays),  but  there  are  other  things  that 
we  do  know:  We  know,  for  example,  that  S. 
3  establishes  "on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  special  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  'Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fvmd'."  and  we  know  that  S.  3  appropriates 
to  the  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
equal  to  "any  contributions  by  persons 
which  are  specifically  deslgrnated  as  being 
made  to  the  Fund.  "^  We  do  not  know  who 
will  be  assigned  to  make  these  "specifically 
designated"  "contributions,"  but  we  do 
know  that  S.  3  will  offer  the  following  bene- 
flta  to  be  paid  out  of  that  phantom  fund: 

B.  The  Independent  expenditure  amount 
Under  S.  3,  an  eligible  candidate  will  re- 
ceive a  payment  from  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund  to  counteract  independent 
expenditures  that  are  made  or  obligated  to 
be  made  during  the  general  election  period 

(1)  in  opposition  to  the  eligible  candidate  or 

(2)  CD  behalf  of  the  eligible  candidate's  oppo- 
nent.* This  benefit,  the  "independent  ex- 
penditure amount,"  is  not  limited  to  eligible 


candidate^  facing  noneligible  opponents.  If 
an  electicp  involved  two  eligible  candidates, 
each  would  be  entitled  to  a  payment  of  the 
independent  expenditure  amount."  Current 
law  does  not,  of  course,  iirovide  any  com- 
parable b«neflt. 

Relatively  small  independent  expenditures 
would  no^  trigger  the  payment  of  the  inde- 
pendent fltxpenditure  amount  from  the  Sen- 
ate Elect^n  Campaign  Fund.  Under  the  bill, 
independflbt  expenditures  that  are  made  or 
obligated  ito  be  made  during  any  general,  pri- 
mary, or  ^noff  election  period  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  Election  Commission  If 
they  exceed  S10,000.''  Only  reported  amounts 
trigger  a 'payment.  Therefore,  an  independ- 
ent expeiniture  of  exactly  S10,000  would  not 
be  reported  and  would  not  be  matched  by  a 
payment  |  of  the  independent  expenditure 
amount.  %^s  is  the  case  even  if  there  are 
hundreds  j  of  separate,  truly  discrete  inde- 
pendent expenditures  of  S10,000.  However, 
any  indei>endent  expenditure  above  S10,000 
must  be  niwrted  and  would  be  matched  if  it 
was  madf  during  the  general  election  pe- 
riod."     ! 

The  inlependent  expenditure  amount  is 
unlimite(i  but  we  value  it  at  2  percent  of  the 
general  election  expenditure  limit.  Our  esti- 
mate is  cased  on  F.E.C.  numbers  showing 
that  in  ttie  1987-88  election  cycle  independent 
expendittires  equaled  about  2  percent  of  all 
spending  on  Senate  campaigns."  We  have 
not  attenlpted  to  apportion  that  spending  to 
the  geneiml  election  period. 
Estimated]  value  of  subsidies  to  eligible  can- 
didates Under  S.  3  in  State  where  general  elec- 
tion spekding  limit  is  SI  million 
General      election      expenditure 

limit  .4 S1,000.000 

Subsidi 

Half  prft:e  broadcast  rates  500,000 

Reduce*  mall  rates  100,000 

Independent  expenditure 

amount  20,000 

E^xcess  Expenditure  amount 

Voter  Communications   vouch- 
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500,000 

100,000 

20,000 
666.667 


ers 


We  estihiate  this  subsidy  to  be  worth  2  per- 
cent of  the  spending  limit.  Surely  we  are 
low.  Manr  observers  believe  that  when  direct 
spending^s  limited  independent  expenditures 
will  increase  greatly.  There  is  perhaps  an  in- 
dication bf  this  likelihood  in  the  history  of 
the  presidential  system,  which  of  course  has 
public  financing  and  spending  limits.  In  the 
1988  eleqtion.  presidential  candidates  re- 
ceived SZ13.8  million,  and  independent  ex- 
penditures totalled  S14.1  million  or  7  per- 
cent."    ' 

C.  The  excess  expenditure  amount 

Under  }.  3.  an  eligible  candidate  will  re- 
ceive a  layment  from  the  Senate  Election 
Campaig]  i  Fund  to  counteract  his  or  her 
(noneligiile)  opponent's  (1)  spending.  (2)  obli- 
gation t4  spend,  or  even  (3)  receipt  of  con- 
tributionto,  that  is  in  excess  of  the  bill's  gen- 
eral election  expenditure  limit.  This  pay- 
ment is  jthe  "excess  exi)enditure  amount." 
Unlike  t4e  independent  expenditure  amount, 
the  exce^  exiienditure  payment  doesn't  just 
equal  ttuit  spending  which  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents find  objectionable,  it  often  exceeds 
it."  Current  law  does  not,  of  course,  provide 
any  comparable  benefit. 

For  a  tiajor  party  candidate,"  the  excess 
expenditure  amount  is  two-thirds  of  the  gen- 
eral election  spending  limit  payable  when- 
ever the  noneligible  opponent  spends  or 
raises  mere  than  100  percent  of  the  general 
election  |imlt  but  less  than  133.33  percent  of 
that  limit.  Therefore,  in  a  race  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ate wheiB  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit  is  ]  I  million,  as  soon  as  the  noneligible 


candidate  rafees,  spends,  or  obligates  to 
spend  Sl,000.000-plus-one-dollar  the  eligible 
candidate  is  entitled  to  a  check  drawn  on  the 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund  for  S666,667. 
Once  the  noneligible  candidate  in  our  hyix>- 
thetical  Stat^  spends  or  raises  more  than 
Sl.333.333  (133.83  percent  of  the  general  elec- 
tion spending  timit),  the  eligible  candidate  is 
entitled  to  another  check  for  S333,333.  Hence, 
if  the  noneligible  candidate  raises  or  spends 
S333,334  abovejthe  million  dollar  limit,  he  or 
she  triggers  a;payment  of  SI  million  to  his  or 
her  eligible  opponent.  If  the  noneligible  can- 
didate raises  pr  spends  more  than  133.3  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  spending  limit 
then  all  spenciing  limits  are  removed  for  the 
eligible  candi^ate.^ 

In  the  tablq,  we  value  the  excess  expendi- 
ture amount  it  only  two-thirds  of  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  amount,  i.e.,  an  amount 
equal  to  two^thrids  of  the  general  election 
expenditure  limit.  Remember,  this  amount 
becomes  available  to  an  eligrible  candidate 
when  the  nqneligible  candidate  raises  or 
spends  one  dollar  above  the  general  election 
limit. 

Estimated  valke  of  subsidies  to  eligible  can- 
didates undA  S.  3  in  State  where  general  elec- 
tion spending  limit  is  SI  million 
General      election      expenditure 

limit  i $1,000,000 

Subsidies: 

Half  price  broadcast  rates  

Reduced  majl  rates 

Independent!  expenditure 

amount  .^..■. 

Excess  expenditure  amount  

Voter  comn^unication  vouchers  .. 
This  value  Is  particularly  difOcult  to  as- 
sess even  thongh  we  have  only  three  choices 
100  percent,  (6.6  percent,  and  zero.  We  as- 
sume that  a  4oneliglble  candidate  will  raise, 
spend,  or  obligate  to  spend  at  least  one  dol- 
lar over  the  gjeneral  election  limit.  That  one 
dollar  decisioii  will,  of  course,  trigger  a  two- 
thirds  of  a  million  dollars  windfall  to  his  or 
her  eligible  opponent.  Our  difUculty  with  the 
estimate  vanishes,  however,  when  we  assume 
that  both  ca|ididates  are  eligible.  In  that 
case,  neither  (candidate  is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
cess expenditure  amount  and  we  can  safely 
say  that  the  subsidy  disapears.  Estimates  for 
Senate  races  Inhere  both  candidates  are  eligi- 
ble can  be  fouiid  in  the  Appendix. 

D.  Vot^  communication  vouchers 
An  eligible,!  major  party  candidate  is  enti- 
tled to  "voter  communication  vouchers"  in 
the  amount  at  50  percent  of  the  general  elec- 
tion expenditure  limit.  These  vouchers  may 
be  used  only  {to  purchase  broadcast  time  of 
at  least  one  tnlnute  but  not  more  than  five 
minutes  during  the  general  election  period.^ 
After  the  F.RC.  certifies  that  a  candidate  Is 
eligible,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issues 
voter  commutiication  vouchers.  These  are  in 
turn  used  to;  purchase  broadcast  time  and 
then  turned  back  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
broadcaster  for  payment  at  fkce  value." 
Funds  for  tbd  payment  are  to  come  from  the 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund."  Current 
law  does  noa  of  course,  provide  any  com- 
IMirable  benefit. 

Estimated  va^Le  of  subsidies  to  eligible  can- 
didates under  S.  3  in  State  where  general  elec- 
tion spendinp  limit  is  SI  million 
General      election      expenditure 

limit  j $1,000,000 

Subsidies:      1 

Half  price  broadcast  rates  500,000 

Reduced  m^il  rates  100.000 

Independent  expenditure 

amount  20,000 

Excess  expe  ndlture  amount 666.687 

Voter  cominunication  vouchers  500.000 
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Voter  communication  vouchers  may  be 
valued  with  precision;  they  are  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit. 

E.  Who  mil  pay  for  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund? 

In  his  introductory  remarks  on  S.  3.  the 
Majority  Leader  said: 

"I  recogrnlze  there  will  be  those  who  will  be 
concerned  that  taxpayers  could  be  asked  to 
help  pay  for  cleaner[,]  more  competitive 
campaigns.  But  this  isn't  a  novel  idea;  we 
have  been  doing  it  in  Presidential  elections 
since  1976.  The  cost  of  this  is  quite  minor  and 
like  the  presidential  system  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  voluntary  checkoff  on  the  tax 
return."" 

If  a  checkoff  system  is  used,  as  the  Major- 
ity Leader  suggests  it  will  be.  all  taxpayers 
are  handed  the  bill,  not  just  those  who  check 
a  box  on  their  form  1040.  Those  who  check 
that  box  determine  how  much  money  is 
transferred  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
election  fund,  but  they  do  not  themselves 
pay  the  bill,  and  neither  do  they  increase 
their  tax  liability  nor  reduce  the  size  of  their 
refund.  (The  current  Form  1040  reminds  tax- 
payers that,  "Checking  'Yes'  will  not  change 
your  tax  or  reduce  your  refund.")  The  same 
design  is  in  prospect  for  S.  3. 

Senate  Republicans  oppose  using  tax  funds 
to  pay  for  the  political  campaigns  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  During  last  year's  debate 
on  a  campaign  finance  reform  bill,  S.  137, 
Senate  Republicans  led  a  fight  to  eliminate 
all  taxpayer-financed  subsidies  Crom  the  bill. 
Republicans  lost  that  battle — but  not  the 
war,  which  rages  on — when  a  McConnell 
amendment  was  defeated  by  only  three 
votes.  Not  one  Republican  voted  against  that 
amendment.  By  contrast,  49  of  51  Democrats 
voted  against  it." 


After  defeat  of  the  McConnell  amendment. 
Senator  Exon  proposed  that  the  bill's  bene- 
fits be  paid  by  individual  taxpayers  who 
would  redirect  a  part  of  their  income  tax  re- 
fund to  a  campaign  finance  fund.  Unlike  the 
current  checkoff  system,  the  Eixon  plan 
would  have  reduced  a  taxpayer's  refund. 
That  amendment  failed  39-to-60.»  Senator 
Boren's  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  to 
the  same  effect  as  the  Exon  amendment  was 
then  adopted,  55-to-44.*>  Amendments  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  do  not,  of 
course,  bind  the  Senate  or  the  House  or  any- 
one else,  and  the  idea  that  taxpayers  will 
designate  enough  of  their  tax  refunds  to  a 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund  so  that  Sen- 
ators can  finance  their  re-election  cam- 
paigns Is,  to  say  no  more,  improbable. 

Improbability  is  indicated  by  the  current 
plight  of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund,  which  is  not  funded  by  payments  that 
reduce  refunds  but  which  nevertheless  is  fac- 
ing serious  financial  diCQculties.  "There  will 
be  a  shortfall  in  the  [Presidential]  Fund," 
says  the  Chairman  of  the  F.E.C.  "This  may 
occur  as  early  as  next  year's  Presidential 
election.  It  will  occur  in  the  1996  elections 
absent  corrective  legislative  action." «'  As 
costs  have  risen,  participation  has  dropped 
off.  In  1989,  the  percentage  of  tax  returns 
showing  a  "check  off  fell  below  20  percent 
for  the  first  time.« 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

Under  our  assumptions,  an  eligible  can- 
didate in  a  State  with  a  SI  million  general 
election  expenditure  limit  is  entitled  to  an 
estimated  11,787,000  in  subsidies  if  his  or  her 
opponent  is  not  an  eligible  candidate.  This 
ratio  of  1  to  about  1.80,  which  may  be  too 
high  or  too  low,  will  hold  for  every  State.  If 
both  candidates  are  eligible  major  party  can- 
didates, the  combined  subsidy  for  both  cam- 


paigns will  equal  about  S2.240,000,  or  2.34 
times  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
for  one  candidate.  (The  subsidy  for  an  elec- 
tion when  both  candidates  are  eligible  can- 
didates is  calculated  by  omitting  the  excess 
expenditure  amount  and  then  doubling  the 
result.)  Estimates  for  the  1994  Senate  elec- 
tions can  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 

Three  of  the  five  subsidies  will  be  paid  for 
by  persons  as  yet  undisclosed.  Taxpayers  and 
broadcasters  have  already  been  assigned  to 
pay  for  the  other  two  subsidies. 

This  paper  does  not  purport  to  irovide  a 
comprehensive  estimate  of  costs.  We  make 
no  estimate  for  administrative  costs,  for  ex- 
ample." Our  estimate  for  the  independent 
expenditure  amount  is  probably  far  too  low; 
nearly  everyone  expects  independent  expend- 
itures to  balloon  if  direct  campaign  spending 
Is  capped.  Costs  for  minor  party  candidates 
are  sure  to  climb,  perhaps  steeply.**  Our  esti- 
mate of  the  subsidy  for  the  half-price  broad- 
cast rates  may  be  &r  too  low  because  it  ac- 
counts only  for  the  eligible  candidate's  voter 
communication  vouchers.  Our  estimate  for 
the  cost  of  the  excess  expenditure  amount  Is 
an  honest  guess.  How  can  it  be  anything  else 
when  the  value  of  that  benefit  is  either  100 
percent  or  67  percent  of  the  general  election 
expenditure  limit  or  sero?  And,  of  course,  all 
aggregate  estimates — ours  and  everyone 
else's— are  functions  of  participation  rates, 
which  are  unknowable.  Based  on  the  presi- 
dential model,  however,  we  believe  that  par- 
ticipation rates  will  be  very  high.  (John  B. 
Connally  is  the  only  presidential  candidate, 
among  dosens  during  a  generation,  who  has 
refused  money  from  the  Treasury.) 

We  look  forward  to  a  more  comprehensive 
estimate  of  the  costs  of  S.  3. 
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FOOTNOTB8 

■The  spending  llmlta  for  tbe  general  election  are 
eiplalned  In  section  n  of  this  paper.  Spending  llmlta 
for  a  primary  election  are  67  percent  of  the  general 
election  limit  or  S2,7SO.00O.  whichever  Is  less.  The 
limit  for  a  runotT  election  Is  30  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral election  expenditure  limit.  Sec.  101--502<d)". 
(This  form  of  citation,  which  Is  used  throughout  this 
paper,  signifies  a  reference  to  that  part  of  section 
101  of  8.  3  that  proposes  to  add  new  subsection  S02(d) 
to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
CreCA.  •  which  Is  codified  at  2  U.S.C.  431 

'To  become  eligible,  a  candidate  must  raise  10  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  expenditure  limit  In 
oontrlboUons  of  S2S0  or  less  from  Individuals.  One- 
half  of  those  Individuals  must  reside  within  the  can- 
didate's State.  The  contributions  must  be  made  by 
••written  Instniment  Identifying"  the  contributor 
and  must  be  made  after  January  1  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  of  the  general  election.  Sec. 
lOl-^SOate)". 

*For  example,  the  filing  requirements  of  sabeecs. 
101-"S(B(b>-(c)".  the  recordkeeping  and  audit  re- 
quirements of  sec.  101---5O7".  and  the  limitation  on 
the  use  of  personal  or  family  funds  of  sec.  101-^'503". 

*Thls  Is  the  term  to  denominate  a  candidate  who 
has  agreed  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill  and  Is 
therefore  eligible  for  Its  benefits.  See.  sec.  101- 
'•601(2)". 

*S.  3  provides  that  the  general  election  expendi- 
ture limit  Is.  ".  .  .  (Dhe  aggregate  amount  of  ex- 
penditures for  a  general  election  by  an  eligible  can- 
didate and  the  candidate's  authorized  committees 
shall  not  exceed  the  leaser  of—  (A)  16.500,000;  or  (B) 
tbe  greater  of—  (1)  1960.000:  or  (11)  (400.000;  plus  (I)  30 
cents  multiplied  by  tbe  voting  age  population  not  In 
excess  of  4,000.000;  and  (U)  26  cenu  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  In  excess  of  4.000,000."  Sec. 
101-^S<lS(bXl)".  New  Jersey  geU  Ita  own  formula. 
Sec.  101- "S03(bK3)".  Despite  the  name  of  the  term, 
an  eligible  candidate  can  spend  substantially  more 
In  the  general  election  than  the  formula  allows.  For 
example,  an  eligible  candidate  can  spend  up  to  26 
percent  above  bis  or  her  limit  If  that  amount  Is 
raised  from  Individuals  within  his  or  her  State  In 
amonnu  of  SlOO  or  less.  sec.  101-"&03(bK4)".  and  can 
spend  up  to  16  percent  above  the  limit  (or  S300.000 
plus  an  amount  tbe  F.E.C.  approves,  whichever  Is 
lea)  for  qualified  legal  and  accounting  fees.  sec.  101- 
••S08(c)". 

•The  UnUt  Ukely  will  be  1960,000  for  Alaska.  Ar- 
kansM.  Delaware,  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Maine,  Montana, 
Nebraaka,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Utah. 
Vermont.  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  and  about  II 
million  for  Arlxona,  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  South 
Carolina. 

'47  use.  316<b)  (1988).  In  the  summer  of  1990.  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  conducted  an 
audit  of  television  and  radio  stations  to  measure 
oompllance  with  the  rules  requiring  the  lowest  unit 
charge  for  political  advertisements.  Sixteen  of  20 
television  sutlons  and  four  of  eight  radio  sutlons 
were  found  to  be  In  noncompliance.  Broadcasters 
have  complained  for  years  that  the  F.C.C.'s  rules  are 
complex,  confusing,  and  costly.  In  September.  1990, 
the  Commission  Issued  new  guidelines  requiring 
broadcasters  to  disclose  all  rates  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  package  options  available  to  commercial  ad- 
vertisers and  prohibiting  broadcasters  from  creating 
new  claaes  of  time  that  result  In  higher  rates  for 
candidates.  "FCC  lasoes  New  Lowest  Charge  Guide- 
Unas."  119  Broadcasting  »  (Sept.  10.  1990). 

•Section  316  of  the  Commonications  Act  of  1984.  47 
U.S.C.  316.  will  get  a  thorough  going  over  if  S.  3  is 
enacted.  Section  103(a)  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 
315<b)  to  require  the  SO  percent  rates:  section  ias<b) 
adds  to  section  316  two  new  sabaectlons  on  preemp- 
tion and  vouchers;  and  section  308  rewrites  sub- 
section 315(a).  tbe  equal  time  requirements. 

•Sec.  101-  SOHaMl) "  *  Snhaec.  ia9(a).  In  each  case. 
the  lowest  unit  diaige  is  "determined  at  the  rate 
applicable  to  broadcasts  of  30  seconds  for  the  same 
time  of  day  and  day  of  week."  Snbsec.  103(a).  During 
any  period  In  which  the  rules  on  "lowest  unit 
charge"    are    in   effect   (whether    for   eligible    or 
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noneliglble  candidates),  the  broadcaster  may  not 
preempt  thsalr  time  that  a  candidate  has  purchased 
unless  preemption  Is  -unavoidable."  Subsec.  108(b). 

"The  major  campaign  finance  reform  bills  spon- 
sored by  Republicans  also  would  regulate  broadcast 
rates,  but  generally  just  by  guaranteeing  that  non- 
preemptlbletlme  could  be  purchased  at  preemptible 
rates.  See.  tec.  SOI  of  S.  6  (non-preemptible  time 
must  be  sold  at  the  lowest  unit  rate  for  preemptible 
time  during-  the  final  weeks  of  an  election)  &  title 
III  of  S.  143  (same).  However,  title  V  of  S.  7  requires 
that  non-priemptlble  time  must  be  sold  at  tbe  low- 
est unit  rat4  for  preemptible  time  and  also  requires 
broadcasters  to  provide  5  hours  of  free  time  (most  of 
it  during  tbe  last  few  weeks  before  the  election)  dur- 
ing every  2-iear  election  cycle. 

"  137  Con^  S.  479  (daily  ed.  Jan.  14,  1991)  (remarks 
of  Sen  Mitc^ll). 

"This  number  Is  from  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  (telephone  Interview).  In  1968  the  Na- 
tional Asso(datlon  of  Broadcasters  testified  before  a 
(Congressional  committee  that  political  advertising 
accounts  for  one  percent  of  total  revenues  In  larKe 
markets  and  four  percent  In  small  markets.  '-Sub- 
committee Bashes  Broadcasters  on  Lowest  Unit 
Rate,"  115  Btoadcasting  48  (Sept.  19,  1968). 

"From  the  Industry's  point  of  view,  half-price 
rates  are  being  piled  on  lowest  unit  rates,  which  ap- 
parently th^  don't  like  either:  '-Lowest  unit  charge 
Is  -a  flat-oui  politician-ordered,  broadcaster  subsidy 
for  polltlcl^s,'  (former  F.C.C.  Chairman  Mark 
Fowler  told  k.  cheering  audience  [of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters].  He  said  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  ibroadcasters  making  cheap  advertising 
time  available  for  candidates:  'The  difference— In- 
deed the  ru|— Is  that  government  put  Its  big.  thick 
thumb  on  tl^  scales  of  Justice  by  ordering  all  this  to 
occur."  *  *  *  Fowler,  who  was  Interrupted  repeatedly 
by  applausoi  *  ♦  •  received  30-8econd  standing  ova- 
tions at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  his  speech. 
*  *  *"  "Reoferd  40,388  in  Dallas,"  7  Ctmmunications 
Daily  2  (Aprl  I  1, 1987). 

"39  use  3217(1988). 

"39U.S.C  3408(1988). 

"39  U.S.C  3406(1988). 

"39 use  3626(1988). 

"39  U.S.(.  2401(c)  (1988)  (permanent  authoriza- 
tion). 

"39  U.S.C  3627  (1988). 

"«. 

"Sec.  101-  •604(a)(2) "  &  sec.  104(a). 

"The  bill  loes  not  appear  to  amend  38  U.S.C.  3627. 
Therefore,  inllke  the  other  classes  of  subsidized 
mall  listed  In  the  text,  if  Congress  fails  to  appro- 
priate fund4  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  subsidy  the 
shortfall  mvy  have  to  be  made  up  by  all  stamp  buy- 
ers and  not  Just  by  those  using  the  class  of  mall  that 
Is  being  sulsldlzed.  which  otherwise  is  the  require- 
ment of  section  3627.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure 
of  the  bill  t«  amend  section  3627  may  mean  that  the 
subsidy  win  end  If  Congress  does  not  make  an  an- 
nual appropriation.  Ck)nversatIons  with  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  to  some  unintentional  ambiguity  In  the 
mall  subsl(^  provisions  and  that  an  amendment 
may  be  forthcoming. 

"For  thlrt-class  mall,  we  are  comparing  the  sub- 
sidized rate  under  S.  3  with  a  rate  that  Is  already 
being  subsidized.  Neither  rate  reflects  the  actual 
cost  of  delivering  a  letter.  In  short,  we  understate 
the  value  ofithe  subsidy. 

"Sec.  101-f -506(a)". 

"Here.  S«;.  101-"508(d)".  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  bill.  If  the  Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund 
does  not  have  enough  money  to  provide  a  full  pay- 
ment, the  candidate  is  given  a  pro  rata  share. 

"Sec.  101-}'504(aX3)"  ft  sec.  101-'-504(b)". 

"Sec.  10M-304A(b)". 

"Sec.  101-^-504(bK2)".  The  section-by-sectlon  sum- 
mary of  S.  SIsays.  -Eligible  candidates  would  receive 
public  funds  to  respond  to  Independent  broadcast  ads 
exceeding  SID.OOO  from  any  source  during  the  general 
election  period."  137  Cong.  Rec.  S  478  (dally  ed.  Jan. 
14.  1991)  (rei^arks  of  Sen.  Ford).  We  see  no  evidence, 
however,  thkt  the  Independent  exi>endlture  amount 
Is  available  I  only  if  the  independent  expenditure  is 
for  "broadcist  ads."  Any  Independent  expenditure, 
whether  foq  broadcast  ads  or  not,  will  trigger  tbe 


payment  of  the  kdependent  expenditure  amount  if 
the  expenditure  l|  above  $10,000. 

"Net  receipts  (not  expenditures)  for  Senate  can- 
didates In  the  190-88  cycle  were  tl99.3  million.  Inde- 
pendent expenditures  In  Senate  campaigns  totalled 
J4.2  million  (84  pfrcent  of  which  were  for  not  against 
a  candidate).  -fEC  Final  Report  on  1988  Congres- 
sional Campaigns  Shows  $459  Million  Spent."  F.E.C. 
press  release  Octj  31.  1989,  pp.  6,  13. 

""FEC  Releasas  Final  Report  on  1988  Presidential 
Primary  Campaifn."  F.E.C,  press  release  Aug.  2S, 
1989  at  1.  [ 

«Sec.  101— ••504(aX3)",  sec.  101— "504(b)(lKB) ".  & 
sec.  101— -504(bKa» ". 

"Here,  sec.  joi— ••604(bK3XB) ",  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  1^111,  different  rules  apply  to  minor 
party  candldatesJ 


:dX2)". 
;aX4)"  &  sec. 
c)". 


101— "S04(c)'*. 


S.  479  (dally  ed.  Jan.  14.  1901)  (re- 
marks of  Sen.  Mitchell). 

"136  Cong.  Re4.  S.  11100  (dally  ed.  July  30.  1990) 
(amendment  no.  1 2433).  See  also.  136  C^ng.  Rec.  S 
11229  (dally  ed.  J^y  31.  1990)  (Kerry  amendment  no. 
2443). 

"136  Cong.  Ri 
(amendment  no. 

•>136  Cong 
(amendment  no 

*'  Statement  o 
F.E.C,  before  thi 


1187  (daily  ed.  Aug.  1.  1991) 
11493  (daily  ed.  Aug.  1.  1991) 


[John  Warren  McKJarry.  CHialrman, 
U.S.  Senate  Comm.  on  Rules  and 
Administration  at  1  (Mar.  6,  1991)  (mimeo). 

o  Id.  See  also,  'fCampaign  Fund  Faces  Shortfall  As 
More  Taxpayers  ^eck  No,"  49  Cong.  Q.  Weekly  Rpt. 
568.  660  (Mar.  2. 1991). 

"Cf..  S.  Rpt.  Ml-263  {to  accompany  S.  137],  101st 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  a  (1990)  (C.B.O.'s  estimate  for  addi- 
tional F.E.C.  adnilnlstratlve  costs). 

*<In  1988.  of  t|ie  fifteen  presidential  candidates 
who  received  Federal  funds  there  was  one  minor 
party  candidate  (Ms.  Fulanl)  and  one  other  can- 
didate (Mr.  LalUiuche)  who  ran  as  a  Democrat  but 
whose  bona  fldes  ivere  questioned. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  my  coUeafirues 
and  friend  firim  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  powerful]  explanation  of  that  pro- 
posal which  indeed  will  confront  us  all. 
I  think  the  American  public  is  demand- 
ing we  do  campaign  reform  and  de- 
manding we  to  it  in  a  sensible  way,  and 
we  will  not  es<:»,pe  that  obligation, 

I  see  my  friend  from  Delaware  is 
present  and  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  fronj  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  is  rec- 
ognized for  4  {minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.Il  thank  the  Chair. 

The  remar^  of  Mr.  Roth  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S,  721  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 


on  Introdui 
tions.") 
Mr.   R 
back  the  flo 


Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 


Mr,   President,   I  yield 
and  thank  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wyoming. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 
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EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  an  additional  7 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there- 
fore in  view  of  that,  I  yield  to  my 
firiend  from  Montana  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  about  17  Senators,  bipartisan, 
visited  the  Middle  East.  We  all  came 
away  with  different  impressions  and 
different  thoughts  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  activities  and  the  actions  that 
were  taken  there. 

We  tend  to  forget  sometimes  that 
Saddam  Hussein  was  the  man  who 
made  the  first  move.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  wrenched  with  our  decisions 
that  had  to  be  made  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  those  decisions  were  made 
and  they  were  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  we  proceeded. 

But  as  I  visited  Kuwait  City  last 
weekend,  it  reminded  me  of  some 
things  we  are  doing  in  this  Congress  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  mindful  of  or  be 
reminded  of  every  now  and  again. 

What  Saddam  Hussein  did  to  a  city  in 
7  months  might  be  happening  to  our 
country  and  our  cities,  only  spread 
over  a  longer  time,  maybe  in  70  years. 
When  you  go  into  a  city  that  you  have 
visited  just  4  years  ago  and  see  its  vi- 
tality and  its  modern  conveniences  and 
the  amenities  that  Americans  are  used 
to  completely  trashed  and  destroyed— 
it  was  a  ghost  city,  and  we  in  the  West 
know  what  ghost  cities  look  like:  no 
people,  no  utilities,  such  as  water  or 
power,  the  ability  to  handle  sewage  or 
waste.  None  of  those  amenities  or  ne- 
cessities to  run  a  city  was  evident,  and 
with  the  Hres  from  those  oil  wells  out- 
side and  the  rain  in  cities  on  the  build- 
ings that  were  once  white,  that  were 
dingy  and  streaked  from  the  rains  of 
the  spring. 

I  got  to  thinking,  do  we  invest  in  this 
country,  in  our  infrastructure  called 
transportation,  called  conununica- 
tions,  called  utilities,  such  as  elec- 
tricity and  water  and  all  these  things 
that  it  takes,  that  we  have  to  provide 
for  our  society — completely  destroyed, 
a  city  taken  to  its  knees. 

I  would  remind  our  colleagues  here, 
not  only  in  the  Federal  Government, 
but  also  in  our  State  and  county  gov- 
ernments, that  the  investments  that 
we  make  in  infrastructure,  such  as 
bridges,  such  as  roads,  such  as  elec- 
tricity, such  as  water  and  power,  how 
important  they  are  to  us  in  our  ability 
to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Sometimes  we  move  our  priorities, 
and  I  have  moved  mine.  We  respond  to 
reactions  and  kneejerk  reactions  of 
some  social  programs  that  do  not 
work. 

I  am  always  reminded  of  a  comic 
strip  I  saw  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I 
think  it  was  Shoe.  This  guy  says,  "I 
react  to  my  problems.  I  throw  money 
at  them.  And  the  only  thing  that  dis- 
appears is  my  money.  The  problem  re- 
mains." 

So  as  we  start  to  allocate  dollars 
working  in  this  budget— and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  told  us  that  this  na- 
tional debt  and  deficit  spending  is  the 
No.  1  priority.  But  they  also  have  an- 
other priority,  called  the  maintenance 
of  infrastructure. 

All  you  have  to  do,  Mr.  President,  is 
go  and  look  at  Kuwait  City.  What  was 
done  in  7  months,  we  are  doing  to  our- 
selves, also,  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is 
hapi)ening  before  our  eyes,  and  we  are 
not  realizing  it. 

That  is  what  I  brought  back  from  the 
Middle  East,  other  than  a  force  that 
was  moved  in  short  time,  present  posi- 
tions, and  an  operation  that  went  off 
without  a  hitch.  Those  young  men  and 
women  of  our  country  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  a  job  well  done.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  bring  them  home. 

But  I  just  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  should  take  a  look  at 
our  infrastructure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  leader,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  his  visit  to  Kuwait. 

How  much  time  remains,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  FAST-TRACK  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  the 
President's  request  to  extend  the  fast- 
track  past  the  May  31,  1991,  deadline 
set  by  the  Congress  in  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act. 

We  really  have  before  us  two  great 
opportunities  to  improve  the  slowing  of 
the  United  States  economy — specifi- 
cally, the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT  and 
the  North  America  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. Historically,  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  recognized  that 
the  negotiation  of  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  firee-trade  agreements  requires 
a  very  special  kind  of  cooperation.  This 
relationship  has  worked  very  success- 
fully over  the  years.  The  proof  of  this 
is  the  inclusion  of  the  fast-track  proce- 
dures in  the  trade  legislation  in  1974, 
1979,  and  the  1988  Onmibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act. 

Fast-track  provides  two  essential 
gimrantees  for  us:  A  vote  on  the  imple- 


menting legislation  within  a  fixed  time 
period;  and,  two,  no  amendments  to  the 
final  agreement.  These  guarantees  are 
absolutely  essential  to  negotiating  any 
agreement.  Without  them,  the  final 
package  will  be  unraveled  by  every  sin- 
gle special-interest  group  in  the  United 
States,  every  single  one  that  comes 
down  the  pike.  More  Importantly, 
many  countries  will  not  commence 
trade  negotiations  without  an  assur- 
ance of  the  fast-track  procedure.  We 
must  be  able  to  ensure  that  the  final 
agreement  reached  can  be  voted  on  in- 
tact. 

The  Uruguay  round  of  GATT  and  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
represents  good  policy — good  trade  pol- 
icy, good  economic  policy,  and  good 
foreign  policy. 

Over  the  last  decade,  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  critical  role 
that  international  competition  and 
trade  play  in  our  economy.  From  1982 
to  1989,  imports  increased  from  $254  bil- 
lion to  $430  billion,  while  exports  in- 
creased from  $212  billion  to  $364  billion. 
This  $178  billion  expansion  accounted 
for  40  percent  of  the  4-year  growth  in 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product.  The 
balance  of  trade  during  that  same  time 
period  increased  from  $42  billion  to  $129 
billion.  Despite  our  international  trade 
efforts,  imports  continue  to  greatly  ex- 
ceed exports.  We  must  realize  that  do- 
mestically, we  just  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  consume  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  currently  are.  We  cannot.  Without 
actively  pursuing  all  avenues  to  in- 
crease exports,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  continue  to  deteriorate. 

The  so-called  Hollings  resolution 
aiming  to  derail  the  executive  branch's 
ability  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
is  not  appropriate.  The  language  of  the 
disapproval  resolution  makes  it  so  very 
clear  that  fast-track  authority  would 
be  eliminated  for  both  multilateral  and 
bilateral  agreements.  If  that  passes,  we 
will  not  have  either  the  NAFTA  or  the 
Uruguay  round.  Essentially,  a  vote 
against  fast  track  is  a  vote  against 
trade. 

We  cannot  fool  ourselves  by  thinking 
that  any  final  agreement  on  the  pro- 
posed trade  agreements  will  be  wel- 
comed globally.  Yet,  if  we  were  to 
eliminate  the  fast-track  procedure,  we 
will  irreparably  damage  prospects  for  a 
favorable  conclusion  to  trade  agree- 
ments and  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  deceive  ourselves  by  di- 
minishing the  importance  of  the  fast- 
track  provision.  We  have  before  us  a 
decision  which  will  determine  the  di- 
rection, as  well  as  the  strength,  of  U.S. 
trade  policy  in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
President's  request  to  extend  the  fast 
track,  and  commend  Carla  Hills  for  her 
superb  work  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  this  opportunity  of  a  Bi>ecial 
order  to  express  some  of  the  views  and 
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observations  and  feelings  of  those  of  us 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  The  majority 
leader  Is  always  the  most  courteous 
about  that,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  Senate  continues  in  a  period  of 
morning  business  until  11:30  this  morn- 
ing, in  which  Senators  are  permitted  to 
speak.  The  time  between  now  and  11:30 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBSRMAN).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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The 


PRTVTLEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
request  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Richard  Legatski,  a  congressional  fel- 
low serving  on  my  staff,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  my  re- 
marks this  morning  and  during  any  fu- 
ture floor  consideration  of  the  bills  I 
am  about  to  introduce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  733 
through  S.  737  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUBMARINE  INDUSTRIAL 
BASE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  requested 
time  this  morning  to  talk  about  a  seri- 
ous problem  that  threatens  to  endan- 
ger the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  talking  about  our  declin- 
ing defense  industrial  base  and  the 
long-term  consequences  of  decisions 
made  today  about  the  procurement  of 
weapons  systems.  More  specifically, 
my  subject  is  the  serious  threat  to  one 
of  our  most  important  assets,  our  sub- 
marine construction  capability. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Nation  in 
this  century  is  bound  to  make  the 
same  error  after  every  major  war:  to 
disengage,  to  disarm  too  much  too 
soon.  Our  premature  pullback  from  Eu- 
ropean affairs  after  World  War  I 
doomed  the  League  of  Nations  system 
and  allowed  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
After  World  War  H,  our  fast  disar- 
mament was  taken  as  a  signal  by  Sta- 
lin that  he  could  complete  his  seizure 


of  centrtl  Europe  and  disregard  the 
Yalta  prc^sions  on  free  elections. 

Compounding  the  error,  the  Nation's 
defense  industry  was  left  to  decay — 
forcing  uA  to  take  extraordinary  meas- 
ures to  p:%pare  for  the  Korean  war.  It 
was  in  fa  :t  the  lack  of  military  resuli- 
ness  that  3  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  K(  rean  war,  prompted  Congress 
to  pass  he  Defense  Production  Act. 
Parts  of  this  act  are  still  in  force 
today. 

In  an  article  in  the  April-June  1953 
issue  of  t  lie  Federal  Bar  Journal,  Rob- 
ert Finle|^  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization presented  an  Army  estimate 
that  if  $11  million  had  been  made  avail- 
able only  for  maintenance  during  each 
of  the  5  y  sars  preceding  Korea,  between 
S200  and  1300  million  would  have  been 
saved  ii  subsequent  rehabilitation 
costs. 

Finley  i  irrote: 

The  great  expense  and  delay  which  could 
have  been  avoided  in  the  period  of  buildup 
since  Korea,  had  more  of  the  facilities  of 
World  War)  II  been  retained  and  maintained, 
requires  nd  elaboration.  In  the  years  follow- 
Ingr  the  wiir  •  *  *  large  numbers  of  plants 
were  sold  tnd  many  of  those  retained  were 
permitted  to  deteriorate.  It  is  evident  that 
these  mist4  ikea  must  not  be  repeated. 

One  wi<  ely  cited  example  is  the  case 
of  machine  tools.  In  his  book  "Indus- 
trial MoMlization:  The  Relevant  His- 
tory," R<derick  L.  Vawter  points  out 
that  an  excess  of  machine  tools  after 
the  war  qaused  them  to  be  dumped  by 
the  War  Assets  Administration  at  15 
cents  on  the  dollar.  This  drove  34  ma- 
chine toots  companies  out  of  business, 
leaving  the  United  States  in  1951  with 
one- third  the  machine  tool  capacity 
that  had  existed  at  the  start  of  World 
Warn.     I 

My  speech  here  is  a  warning  that 
something  even  worse  than  what  hap- 
pened toTthe  machine  tool  industry 
may  befall  our  submarine  industry,  un- 
less we  make  wise  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  tpe  future  of  that  industry. 

Let  mej  be  more  specific.  Our  prin- 
cipal subfnarine  builder,  the  Electric 
Boat  Shipyard  in  Groton,  CT,  in  1  re- 
cent year  received  construction  awards 
for  five  nfw  submarines.  Now,  Congress 
and  the  :  'entagon  face  decisions  that 
may  resu  t  in  a  few  years  in  Electric 
Boat  having  no  more  than  one  sub- 
marine t<  build  every  2  years,  far  less 
then  vfhi  t  is  necessary  to  keep  this 
vital  nat:  onal  asset  in  business.  If  we 
lose  Elecl  ric  Boat,  we  will  lose  a  cru- 
cial comionent  of  our  defense  indus- 
trial basei 

When  I  (Called  EUectric  Boat  our  sub- 
marine builder  I  did  not  mean  to  slight 
the  othec  still  functioning  submarine 
yard  in  Nfewport  News,  VA.  It  is  also  a 
tremendops  asset  of  our  Nation.  The 
fact  is,  hewever.  that  Electric  Boat  is 
dedicated!  exclusively  to  submarine 
construction,  it  has  no  other  business 
to  survive  on,  and  only  Electric  Boat  is 
qualified  to  build  every  class  of  sub- 
marine wte  have  in  our  inventory.  Of 
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the  three  classes  presently  in  construc- 
tion. Electric  Boat  is  building  all  three 
at  the  same  time,  the  other  shipyard, 
Newport  New  s,  only  one. 

The  question  at  hand  is  the  impend- 
ing decision  >n  the  procurement  strat- 
egy of  the  new  Seawolf-class  attack 
submarine.  Originally,  this  program 
was  planned  to  launch  a  fleet  of  29 
Seawolfs.  Afer  repeated  cutbacks  we 
are  now  down  to  9  ships  planned  and 
even  this  figire  is  not  immune  to  fur- 
ther reductions;  29  Seawolfs  could  have 
kept  2  shipyards  working  in  healthy 
competition,  just  as  was  done  with  the 
previous  Losj  Angeles  class  of  attack 
submarines.  X  program  of  merely  nine 
submarines,  however,  will  probably  call 
for  a  different  procurement  strategy. 

Electric  Bofit  is  now  constructing  the 
lead  ship  of  the  class.  It  won  the  award 
in  genuine  cotnpetition.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing with]  a  competitive  strategy, 
though,  the  Navy  is  now  prepared  to  di- 
rect the  award  for  the  second  ship  to 
Newport  News,  presumably  to  preseve 
the  option  f«r  a  competitive  acquisi- 
tion strategy! 

A  little  explanation  is  in  order  here. 
Anticipating  a  directed  award  to  New- 
port News,  list  year's  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act  jordered  that  the  contract 
for  the  second  Seawolf  be  awarded 
competitively.  The  act  also  provided 
that  the  Seoretary  of  the  Navy  may 
consider  "all  applicable  factors"  in 
making  his  award.  This  language  is,  of 
course,  so  br*ad  that  you  could  pilot  a 
Trident  throogh  it  and  the  Secretary 
now  faces  tihe  decision  whether  to 
make  the  aw$rd  based  on  price  or  to  di- 
rect the  awa^d  to  the  higher  bidder — 
and  justify  the  decision  on  the  basis  of 
some  other  applicable  factor. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  if  Electric  Boat's  bid  is  lower  than 
that  of  Newport  News,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  direct  this  award  to  the 
higher  bidder  for  several  reasons.  It 
would  be  unfair,  extremely  costly,  and 
would  lead  tz>  the  opposite  of  its  in- 
tended effectl  the  preservation  of  our 
submarine  industrial  base. 

It  would  b^  unfair,  because  Electric 
Boat  won  the  lead  ship  award  in  fair 
competition  und  is  entitled  to  the  ad- 
vantJstges  tha ;  come  with  that  victory. 
That  is  the  oame  of  the  competitive 
game.  To  diiect  the  second  award  to 
Newport  News  would  negate  those  ad- 
vantages fair  y  won,  and  would  de  facto 
award  a  seccnd  lead  ship  to  Newport 
News  which  i ;  did  not  win  in  fair  com- 
petition. Witli  the  1-year  pause  that 
was  built  into  the  program  between 
SSN-21  and  £  SN-22,  an  at  least  3-year 
break  betwe  m  two  ships  would  be 
forced  upon  Slectric  Boat,  enough  to 
wipe  out  moi  t  of  its  fairly  gained  ad- 
vantages and  its  descent  on  the  learn- 
ing curve. 

Such  a  dir4cted  award  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly  on  at  least  two  ac- 
counts. The  first  premium  we  would 
pay  is   the   iirice  difference   the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Navy  may  be  willing  to 
overlook.  The  second  premium  would 
be  the  approximately  $230  million  in 
extra  cost  that  would  result  from  the  3- 
year  construction  break  at  Electric 
Boat. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  those  cost  differentials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

These  costs  Include: 

S84  million  in  unabsorbed  overhead,  which 
directly  Impacts  existing  construction  con- 
tracts. 

SIX  million  due  to  loss  of  savln^rs,  result- 
ing from  the  inability  to  efllclently  roll  over 
trades  from  the  lead  ship  to  the  next  follow 
ship.  Key  experience  developed  on  the  lead 
ship  would  be  lost  due  to  at  least  a  three- 
year  production  gap. 

S20  million  In  Increased  vendor  material 
costs,  resulting  from  a  break  in  production 
as  well  as  additional  certification. 

Mr.  DODD.  Far  from  preserving  the 
submarine  industrial  base,  such  a  di- 
rected award  would,  in  its  long-term 
consequences,  actually  undermine  it  by 
driving  Electric  Boat  out  of  business. 
It  simply  cannot  sui^ve  on  less  than 
one  submarine  per  year.  That  is  the 
real  threat,  it  simply  cannot  survive  on 
less  than  one  submarine  a  year.  Any 
realistic  student  of  the  business  knows 
that  competition  with  this  small  num- 
ber of  units— nine  ships  or  fewer— will 
actually  mean  alternating  directed 
awards  to  the  two  shipyards.  This 
would  bring  Electric  Boat  at  most  five 
submarines  in  10  years,  which  is  simply 
not  enough  to  carry  its  overhead, 
skilled  work  force  and  its  techno- 
logical and  design  superstructure — the 
best  in  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  all 
Electric  Boat  builds  is  submarines, 
while  Newport  News  has  a  huge  back- 
log of  noncompetitively  awarded  con- 
tracts for  new  construction  of  aircraft 
carriers  and  aircraft  carrier  overhauls 
and  expects  further  carrier  awards  in 
the  following  years.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seawolf  contract  for  Newport  News 
means  more;  for  EUectric  Boat  it  means 
survival. 

I  strongly  hope  that  our  future  sub- 
marine construction  will  support  two 
capable  shipyards.  K  that  will  be  the 
case,  we  can  always  pay  the  premitmi 
later  to  bring  in  Newport  News  as  the 
second  producer  who.  Electric  Boat, 
will  be  able  to  survive  on  its  other 
business  while  keeping  its  submarine 
skills. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  now  allow 
the  errors  of  the  past  to  be  repeated. 
The  cold  war  may  have  eased,  but  we 
arm  ourselves  against  the  capabilities 
of  our  adversaries,  not  against  their  de- 
clared or  putative  intentions.  At  a 
time  when  the  Soviets  have  launched 
19  submarines  in  the  past  2  years  and 
have  double  the  number  of  attack  sub- 
marines we  have,  and  50  percent  more 
ballistic  missile  submarines,  it  is  im- 


perative that  we  safeguard  this  tre- 
mendous asset  we  have  in  our  sub- 
marine industry.  I  call  on  all  my  col- 
leagues, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  jmd 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  unite  in 
an  effort  to  save  our  submarine  indus- 
trial base  with  a  well-considered  long- 
term  policy. 

Mr.  I*resident,  2  days  ago  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Inouye,  held 
a  very  constructive  hearing,  in  which 
it  invited  both  yards,  Newport  News  as 
well  as  the  Electric  Boat  Division,  to 
provide  testimony  as  to  their  thoughts 
on  the  present  Seawolf  award  and  their 
future  capabilities  of  providing  a  long- 
term  consistent  industrial  base  for  sub- 
marine construction.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Mr.  Garrett,  testified  as 
well.  A  number  of  Senators  attended 
that  hearing.  Senator  Rudman,  Senator 
Stevens,  and  Senator  Specter  partici- 
pated in  those  hearings. 

I  strongly  urge  our  colleagues  who 
have  any  interest  at  all  in  this  indus- 
trial base  question  to  review  that  testi- 
mony and  to  listen  to  the  questions 
that  were  raised. 

It  was  an  extremely  valuable  and 
worthwhile  hearing,  to  cast  light  on 
exactly  this  problem. 

My  intention  is,  over  the  coming 
weeks,  to  discuss  the  broader  issue  of 
industrial  base  policy.  While  we  all  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  good  news 
over  the  last  several  years  and  the 
prospects  for  arms  controls  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  think  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  while  those 
talks  are  going  forward,  and  glasnost 
and  perestroika  seem  to  still  be  surviv- 
ing—barely, I  point  out— they  have  a 
tremendous  program  underway  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  they  have 
some  19  new  submarines  in  the  last  2 
years  to  our  1  that  has  been  launched. 
You  do  not  have  to  have  a  Ph.D  in  in- 
dustrial base  policy  to  understand 
what  is  going  on  here.  If  we  lose  the 
premier  submarine  contractor  in  this 
country,  then  this  Nation  will  have 
suffered  a  major  loss. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  sewer 
contract  team.  We  are  talking  about 
something  that  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  this  Nation's  ability  to  provide  for 
its  national  security  with  the  most  de- 
fensible leg  of  our  triad. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  our  Pentagon, 
and  those  responsible  for  reviewing 
these  matters,  will  consider  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  issue  and  what  is  at 
hand  here.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  just 
one  particular  State  or  region  of  that 
State.  That  is  hard  enough  to  under- 
stand. We  can  accept  that.  We  under- 
stand with  base  closings  and  mergers  of 
various  labs  and  so  forth  that  is  going 
on,  and  some  of  that  is  going  to  be  nec- 
essary. All  I  ask  is  that  there  be  con- 
sideration of  maintaining  the  indus- 
trial base  in  this  country. 


My  fear  is  that  we  are  not  giving 
enough  consideration  to  that  policy, 
and  we  are  shutting  down  these  facili- 
ties and  consolidating  and  merging  to 
save  dollars  because  of  the  budget  con- 
straints, but  little  or  no  thought  is 
being  given  to  the  long-term  industrial 
base  needs  of  this  Nation  as  it  applies 
to  its  national  security. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  this  has 
gone  on  in  every  single  case.  We  have 
paid  a  dear  price  in  every  single  in- 
stance because  we  did  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  industrial  base  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
testimony  from  the  hearing  conducted 
by  Senator  Inouye  the  other  day.  It 
was  a  very  worthwhile  and  important 
hearing  on  this  issue. 

STATEMENT  ON  SEAWOLF 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  about  the  impor- 
tance of  a  fair  and  objective  competi- 
tion for  the  second  Seawolf.  The  up- 
coming decision  is  of  enormous  impor- 
tance for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
this  decision  will  have  a  major  impact 
on  southeastern  Connecticut.  I  have  re- 
cently met  with  the  workers  of  Elec- 
tric Boat  [EB]  and  have  felt  their  anxi- 
ety. I  realize  that  thousands  of  jobs 
may  be  on  the  line  in  the  most  eco- 
nomically vulnerable  part  of  our  State. 
And  these  workers  are  also  located  in 
the  part  of  the  country  that  is  suffer- 
ing the  most  ft>om  the  current  reces- 
sion. New  Ehigland.  This  is  not  an  ab- 
stract decision  to  be  made  in  a  vacu- 
um. People's  livelihoods  are  at  stake. 

But  it  is  also  a  vital  issue  for  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  Real  cost  savings  are 
best  achieved  in  a  stable  production  en- 
vironment and  the  most  cost-effective 
way  to  fund  the  Seawolf  Program  is  to 
ensure  a  steady  production  rate  at  EB. 
If  the  fiscal  year  1991  Seawolf  is  not 
awarded  to  EB,  there  will  be  a  3-year 
production  gap  at  the  Connecticut 
shipyard.  EB  therefore  will  have  to  lay 
off  much  of  its  newly  trained  Seawolf 
work  force  and  halt  its  production  line. 
The  Seawolf  Program  will  sacrifice  sig- 
nificant production  and  learning  curve 
improvements. 

To  be  more  precise.  Electric  Boat  and 
the  Navy  itself  have  estimated  that 
there  would  be  an  immediate  loss  to 
the  Government  of  $335  million  due  to 
the  following  negative  repercussions: 

The  lost  learning  curve  would  result 
in  a  SI  40  million  loss. 

Unabsorbed  overhead  would  cost  the 
Government  J120  million. 

The  disruption  of  vendor  supplies 
would  result  in  a  $40  million  loss. 

Rehiring  and  training  costs  would 
end  up  costing  $35  million. 

I  repeat,  all  told,  this  comes  to  $335 
million. 

Nor  do  these  numbers  include  the 
price  differential  between  the  two  com- 
petitors' bids  for  the  second  Seawolf. 
Logic  supports  the  belief  that  Electric 
Boat  has  submitted  the  lowest  bid.  No 
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doubt,  this  is  in  lai^e  part  due  to  its 
mastery  of  the  new  modular  system  of 
construction.  The  modular  system, 
which  EB  pioneered  when  constructing 
Trident  submarines,  involves  building 
a  subnuirine  in  intact  sections  rather 
than  from  the  keel  up.  Newport  News 
has  yet  to  implement  this  new  and 
cheaper  method. 

Some  have  asserted  that  the  second 
Seawolf  must  go  to  Newport  News  to 
preserve  an  industrial  base  of  two  nu- 
clear submarine  yards.  However  such 
an  award  will  likely  have  the  opposite 
effect,  leading  to  the  elimination  of 
EB. 

EB  must  have  at  least  one  submarine 
a  year  in  the  budget  to  survive  because 
it  has  a  significantly  smaller  backlog 
of  work  than  Newport  News  and  only 
builds  submarines.  Newport  News  is 
currently  building  10  submarines  and 
three  carriers  through  1997.  It  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  multiyear  carrier 
Enterprise  nuclear  refueling  overhaul 
and  ex];)ects  more  such  carrier  major 
overhauls  later  in  the  decade.  It  will 
begin  building  another  carrier  in  1995. 
Thus.  Newport  News  will  have  a  stable 
work  force  at  least  through  1997. 

In  contrast,  EB  has  a  workload  40 
percent  smaller  than  Newport  News 
and  is  currently  laying  off  workers.  EB 
will  lose  half  its  work  force  if  it  only 
gets  one  submarine  a  year.  Its  future 
will  be  even  more  tenuous  if  it  is 
awarded  only  one  submarine  every 
other  year.  This  is  the  expected  out- 
come if  Newport  News  receives  the  sec- 
ond Seawolf  and  awards  alternate  be- 
tween yards  at  the  Navy's  planned  con- 
struction rate  of  one  Seawolf  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  salute 
the  fine  work  performed  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Last  Tuesday,  he  held  an 
excellent  hearing  in  which  Jim  Turner, 
head  of  Electric  Boat,  made  many  of 
these  same  arguments. 

Senator  Inoute  has  also  directed  in 
last  year's  appropriations  bill  a  fair 
and  objective  competition  based  on 
price  and  quality.  He  knows  that  polit- 
ical pressures  and  bureaucratic  inertia 
should  not  drive  the  decision.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  insisting  on  a  fafr  competi- 
tion. The  taxpayers  owe  him  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

I  also  intend  to  remain  vigilant  in 
order  to  assure  that  a  fair  competition 
takes  place.  I  expect  that  the  tax- 
payers will  insist  that  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress be  vigilant  as  well.  At  a  time  of 
declining  defense  budgets,  this  is  no 
time  to  throw  away  money  on  poor 
procurement  practices.  This  is  a  time 
to  think  of  the  national  interest. 

ON  U.S.  SUBMARINE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
your  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee took  testimony  on  the  ac- 
quisition strategy  of  the  new  Seawolf- 
class  submarine.  Through  this  hearing. 
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wfs  the  ohairman  of  the  subcommittee 
apprised  of  the  status  of  the  industrial 
mobilization  base  for  submarine  con- 
struction and  does  he  have  any  conclu- 
lis  regard? 

Mr.  mtUYE.  The  testimonies  of  the 
heads  of  jthe  two  shipyards  engaged  in 
construction  and  the  See- 
the Navy  leaves  me  with 
icems  as  to  our  ability  to 
the  current  industrial  mobili- 
le  of  two  shipyards  and  the 
suppliers  of  critical  components  within 
the  acqi  isition  levels  projected  at 
present,  t  is  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Secretan  of  Defense  for  a  more  de- 
tailed re'  lew  of  this  matter.  The  cvur- 
rent  insti  bility  of  the  international  en- 
vironmen  t  and  the  lack  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  Soviet  submarine  construction 
indicate  ;hat  it  may  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  defense  to  allow 
a  signiflc  int  degradation  of  our  indus- 
trial mob  ilization  base  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DO  )D.  Following  up  on  that,  Mr. 
President,  did  the  Senator  receive  tes- 
timony (in  the  proposed  acquisition 
strategy  jfor  the  Seawolf  Attack  Sub- 
marine Pfogram? 

Mr.  mpUYE.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  ]  »resently  reviewing  proposals 
in  respoc  se  to  a  competitive  solicita- 
tion for  t  le  fiscal  year  1991  ship.  There 
is  a  serioi  is  question,  however,  whether 
the  proje:ted  acquisition  level  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  long-term 
competitl  ve  acquisition  strategy  for 
the  prog]  am.  The  Electric  Boat  ship- 
yard builds  only  submarines  and  has 
stated  thit  it  requires  one  submarine 
per  year  to  stay  in  business.  The  New- 
port Newk  shipyard  builds  both  attack 
submarines  as  well  as  carriers  and  has 
stated  thp.t  it  would  need  a  half  ship 
per  year  I  to  maintain  its  attack  sub- 
marine c(  nstruction  activity.  If  one  re- 
sult of  c(mpetition  is  potentially  los- 
ing one  }f  the  nuclear  capable  sub- 
marine c<  nstruction  yards  entirely  and 
reducing  the  capability  of  the  other 
sigrnificai^tly,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
take  thab  path. 

The  PJRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recogrnizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware^  [Mr.  BroEN]{S3838}. 

Mr.  BmEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoi  s  consent  I  be  able  to  proceed 
for  10  mlQutes  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CBOMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BIpEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
two  purposes  today. 

POUCE  BRUTAUTY 

One  is  I  to  discuss  very  briefly  the 
issue  thai  has  riveted  the  attention  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  is  the  subject  of 
police  brutality. 

I  have  $pent  the  entirety  of  my  pro- 
fessional |life  as  both  a  practicing  at- 
torney aid  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  o"er  the  last  24  years  dealing 
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with  the  criiiinal  justice  system.  And 
it  falls  to  ;ne  the  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  having  vorked  on  that  committee 
for  years  and  years,  to  deal  with  the  is- 
sues relating  to  the  criminal  justice 
system,  incl  iding  the  issue  of  police 
brutality. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  turned  on  the 
television  evi  sry  morning,  and  on  every 
morning  shew  I  watched,  since  the 
dreadful  incident,  we  have  all  observed 
a  home  vidfeotape  machine  replayed 
1,000  times,  a  s  it  should  be,  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

I  have  nov  listened  and  heard  with 
equal  anger  t  ,nd  horror  about  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sin  dlar  circumstance  having 
occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York— 
without  vide  y— but  the  allegation  that 
a  young  man,  a  car  thief,  may  have 
been  suffocaled.  We  are  going  to  hear 
more,  as  we  should,  about  incidents 
and  alleged  ncidents  of  outrage  that 
have  occurred  I  at  the  hands  of  some  po- 
lice. 

What  I  am  starting  to  hear  now  dis- 
turbs me  alir  ost  as  much.  Every  time  I 
turn  on  the  ^levision,  there  is  a  psy- 
chologist on  talking  about  the  pres- 
sures on  police,  the  implication  being 
that  all  police  engage  in  this  kind  of 
activity,  tha;  this  is  somehow  a  wide- 
spread pheno:  nenon  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Presidsnt,  I  am  labeled  one  of 
those  people  on  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  issues  as  being  on  the  left.  I 
am  labeled  a  i  one  of  those  people,  and 
often  criticiz  >d  for  being  too  concerned 
about  civil  li  Gerties  and  too  outspoken 
about  civil  ri  rhts  issues. 

So  I  do  net  come  at  this  from  the 
perspective  (f  someone  who  is  auto- 
matically ex]>ected  to  be  supportive  of 
the  police  wh  enever  anything  happens. 
But  it  does  disturb  me,  and  therefore  I 
feel  compelled  to  speak  this  morning.  I 
have  had  the  :opportunity,  as  I  said,  for 
the  last  twoj  decades,  to  learn  more 
about  the  cri  ninal  justice  system  than 
I  ever  wantel  to  know,  quite  frankly. 
And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  over- 
whelming—tt  e  overwhelming— major- 
ity of  the  po  ice  in  this  Nation  do  not 
engage  in  sue  [i  activity. 

Let  me  put  it  in  perspective  for  just 
a  moment,  a^d  I  am  not  going  to  take 
much  of  the  Senate's  time  this  morn- 
ing. According  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's most  recent  accounts,  there  are 
about  a  half  million  police  officers  in 
America,  aboht  500,000  law  enforcement 
officers  in  this  country.  And  according 
to  Attorney  Oeneral  Thomburgh,  there 
were  about  2i500  incidents  of  reported 
police  brutality  this  year. 

That  is  horpble  and  we  should  ferret 
it  out;  we  should  go  after  those  who  en- 
gage in  that  brutality,  and  they  should 
be  given  the  strictest  measure  of  the 
law  applied  to  them.  But  this  is  equal 
to  about  one  reported  incident  of  police 
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there  are  in 
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ported  incident  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  occurred. 

But  let  us  assume  it  did;  that  every 
reported  incident,  I  say  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  who  was  attorney  general 
of  his  State,  and  had  probably — each 
State  attorney  general  has  slightly  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions  and  authority,  but 
I  expect  he  had  jurisdiction  over  such 
matters. 

And  I  would  also  note  that  there  were 
about  14,300,000  arrests  in  the  year  1989 
by  these  half  million  police  officers.  So 
let  us  put  this  in  perspective.  A  half 
million  police  officers,  over  14  million 
arrests  nuide  by  those  police  officers, 
and  2,500  reported  cases  of  police  bru- 
tality. That  means  that  in  99.9  percent 
of  all  the  arrests  made  in  this  coun- 
try— 99.98  percent  of  all  the  arrests 
made  in  this  country — there  was  no  al- 
legation of  brutality. 

I  am  not  a  fan  of  the  man  who  heads 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  I 
have  said  publicly  that  although  that 
is  a  local  responsibility  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  stays,  were  I  the 
mayor,  were  I  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, I  would  be  pleased  to  see  him 
hand  in  his  resignation.  And  I  contend 
that  were  I  there,  that  would  be  my  po- 
sition. 

We  have  no  authority,  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  I,  to  determine  who  is  going 
to  be  the  presiding  chief  of  police  in 
any  city  or  municipality,  nor  should 
we. 

But  the  fact  remains,  notwithstand- 
ing what  we  saw  on  that  video — and  it 
was  horrible,  inexcusable — it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  not  only  the  people  who 
were  engaged  in,  but  those  who  were 
watching,  in  authority,  are  not  cul- 
pable for  that  activity.  Again,  that  is 
for  juries  to  decide,  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide, as  a  trier.  I  am  no  trier  of  fact, 
and/or  the  jury  in  this  case.  But  they 
should  be  prosecuted,  and  people 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  what  hap- 
pened. 

I  can  assure  you  and  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  for  every  citizen  who 
watched  that  videotape  and  felt  a  sense 
of  anger  and  rage,  there  were  10  times 
as  many  police  officers  who  watched 
the  video  and  felt  a  genuine  sense  of 
rage,  because  they  knew  what  would 
come  next;  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  they  put  themselves  in  a  cir- 
cumstance more  dangerous  than  they 
have  ever  been  placed  as  a  group  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  with  23,000  mur- 
ders last  year,  tens  of  thousands  of 
crimes  committed,  that  notwithstand- 
ing that  fact,  they  knew  what  would 
happen  once  that  was  put  on  the 
screen,  as  it  should  have  been.  The  peo- 
ple would  look  at  them  and  say:  You 
wear  a  blue  uniform:  are  you  like  that? 
And  they  are  not,  Mr.  President. 

So  I  just  rise  firom  my  seat  today  to 
try  to  put  it  in  perspective;  put  both 
the  beating  in  perspective— it  is  inex- 
cusable, and  it  should  be  prosecuted. 
And  we  should  look  to  see  if  any  more 


of  it  is  occurring.  We  should  be  forever 
vigilant,  because  it  does  occur  and  will 
occur  and  has  occurred  and  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  and  the  nature  of  human 
nature. 

But  it  is  not  only  not  the  majority,  it 
is  not  even  close  to  a  representation,  in 
this  Senator's  view,  of  how  police  offi- 
cers operate  in  this  country. 

Again,  500,000  police  officers,  roughly 
14,300,000  arrests,  and  2,500  incidents. 
All  of  them  are  bad,  the  incidents,  but 
99.9  times  out  of  100  is  without  inci- 
dent. 

COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  A  second  subject,  Mr. 
President,  and  very  briefly:  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
staff,  and  we  have  been  issuing  on  a 
fairly  regular  basis  reports  that  have 
been  greeted  by  the  professional  com- 
munity, by  those  who  know  the  issues 
on  which  we  speak,  almost  uniformly  if 
not  uniformly,  with  praise. 

I  rise  for  two  purposes  today  on  this 
matter.  A,  to  praise  the  staff  for  the  re- 
port that  we  are  releasing  today:  Vio- 
lence Against  Women;  the  Increase  of 
Rape  in  America  in  1990.  Not  unlike  the 
report  we  recently  released  showing 
that  America  had  the  highest  murder 
rate  in  its  history,  and  the  highest  of 
almost  any  industrialized  country  in 
the  world:  23,000  murders  on  a  per  cap- 
ita basis. 

If  we  had  the  same  murder  rate  that 
Britain  had,  we  would  have  had  2,300 
murders,  not  23,000,  in  this  country. 

But  today,  we  are  releasing  the  find- 
ings of  the  majority  staff  report,  which 
reveals  that  the  extent  of  the  rape  epi- 
demic that  has  spread  across  this  coun- 
try is  real.  And  here  are  some  of  the 
conclusions.  In  1990,  more  women  were 
raped  than  in  any  year  in  U.S.  history. 
In  1990,  the  number  of  rapes  in  this 
country  reported  to  authorities  ex- 
ceeded 100,000  for  the  first  time.  There 
was  over  a  6-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  rapes  from  last  year,  an  in- 
crease of  5,929  attacks,  the  largest  in 
over  a  decade:  1990  continued  a  3-year 
trend  of  increases  in  the  number  of 
rapes,  and,  further,  the  1990  increases 
grew  nearly  three  times  greater  than 
1989.  Last  year  half  of  the  States,  29, 
set  all-time  records  in  the  number  and 
rate  of  rapes. 

What  do  all  these  things  tell  us? 
Well,  the  simple  but  horrible  fact  is 
American  women  are  in  greater  peril 
now  from  attack  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  taken  these  findings 
to  again  prove  that  our  society  and  the 
laws  must  change  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
trying  to  deal  with  this  problem  that  I 
have  introduced  once  again  this  year 
the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  in 
this  Congress.  I  hope  my  colleagues,  in 
considering  the  details  of  that  legisla- 
tion, which  I  will  be  speaking  to  at 


length  at  a  future  date,  will  consider 
the  report  on  rape  as  well  as  other  fac- 
tual data  which  will  point  out  that 
American  women  are  more  at  risk 
today  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
in  our  history,  and  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed as  in  morning  business  for  6  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  per- 
mitting this.  I  know  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  with  another  matter. 


THE  AWARDING  OF  THE  SEAWOLF 
SUBMARINE  CONTRACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  matter  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  Nation  and  to 
my  home  State.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
juxtaposition  where  a  parochial  con- 
cern also  coincides  with  a  national  con- 
cern, and  that  is  the  situation  we  have 
before  us  today;  namely,  the  awarding 
of  the  contract  for  the  second  SSN-21 
class  submarine.  This  contract  to  be 
awarded  would  be  for  the  second  one; 
namely.  SSN-22,  the  Seawolf  attack 
submarine. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  cur- 
rently considering  competing  bids  for 
the  second  Seawolf  submarine.  The 
bids  have  come  in  from  General  Dy- 
namics' EUectric  Boat  Division,  which 
has  its  principal  facility  in  New  Lon- 
don, CT,  and  the  other  facility  in 
Quonset  Point,  RI.  and  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  of  Virginia. 

Originally,  it  was  expected  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Seawolf-class  sub- 
marines would  be  built  and  that  the 
two  yards  could  compete  effectively  for 
the  business  and,  through  the  competi- 
tion, there  would  be  savings  for  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  Navy  awarded  Electric  Boat  the 
contract  for  the  first  Seawolf.  It  was  a 
competed  contract.  Electric  Boat  won 
it,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  sec- 
ond one  might  go  to  Newport  News. 
The  two  yards  would  then  compete 
thereafter  for  the  subsequent  sub- 
marines. 

There  are  several  factors  why  thii 
strategy  might  result  in  significant 
losses  to  the  American  taxpayer  and 
our  national  security  interests.  The 
first  factor  relates  to  the  possible  loss 
of  a  critical  Industrial  base.  The  second 
relates  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram itself.  Both  of  these  factors  argue 
in  favor  of  a  decision  to  award  the  sec- 
ond Seawolf  to  EUectric  Boat. 

Recent  cutbacks  in  defense  spending 
has  reduced  the  number  of  Seawolfs  to 
be  built  to  as  few  as  five  or  six  vessels 
over  the  next  5  years.  In  other  words. 
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at  a  rate  of  one  per  year.  This  number 
is  InsufQcient  to  allow  two  yards  to 
produce  the  ships. 

I  think  we  also  should  be  awaxe  of 
the  fact  that  Newport  News  produces 
surface  ships — principally  aircraft  car- 
riers, the  only  builder  of  aircraft  car- 
riers in  our  country,  and  also  the  only 
builder  of  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships.  Also,  Newport  News  produces 
submarines.  And  that  yard  has  a  sig- 
nificant backlog  of  business,  which  is 
expected  to  keep  that  yard  busy  well 
into  the  current  decade  and  probably 
into  the  next  century  as  well.  Electric 
Boat,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  only 
submarines  and  has  a  much  smaller 
backlog.  Newport  News  is  thriving  with 
its  present  submarine  and  surface  ship 
contracts,  but  without  the  Seawolf 
contract.  Electric  Boat  most  likely 
would  shut  its  doors  in  the  mid  to  late 
1990's.  If  the  United  States  is  going  to 
retain  two  nuclear-capable  shipyards 
able  to  build  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines, then  this  contract,  in  my 
judgment,  should  go  to  Electric  Boat. 

Another  faictor,  Mr.  President,  which 
is  paramount  is  the  bottom  line  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  bid  for  the  second 
Seawolf  submitted  by  Electric  Boat  is 
approximately  $80  to  SlOO  million  less 
than  the  bid  submitted  by  Newport 
News  for  the  second  submarine,  for  the 
Seawolf  SSN-22.  It  is  only  logical  that 
this  would  come  about  because  New- 
port News  never  built  a  Seawolf  and 
would  have  significant  first-time  start- 
up costs. 

There  are  also  substantial  costs  asso- 
ciated with  an  interruption  of  produc- 
tion at  Electric  Boat  should  this  num- 
ber two  submarine  go  to  Newport  News. 
These  costs  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
about  S230  million  in  additional  costs 
that  the  Navy  would  incur  if  there  was 
an  interruption  in  production  at  Elec- 
tric Boat.  In  other  words,  by  keeping  a 
continuous  flow  of  production  at  Elec- 
tric Boat,  by  making  Electric  Boat  the 
builder  of  the  Seawolf  submarine,  there 
would  be  not  only  savings  for  the  sec- 
ond boat,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  but  ad- 
ditional savings  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  will  point 
out  that  there  are  great  savings 
achieved  even  though  one  yard  is  the 
sole  source  of  supply  for  a  particular 
boat;  for  example,  the  Trident  pro- 
gram. The  Trident  submarine  has  only 
been  built  at  Electric  Boat. 

Now,  some  say  the  only  way  to  get 
reduced  cost  is  through  competition. 
That  is  not  necessarily  so.  I  will  point 
out  that  if  you  take  a  basis  of  100  man- 
hours— in  the  construction  of  the  first 
Trident  submarine  we  will  use  the  fig- 
ure of  100  for  the  total  number  of  man- 
hours  for  the  construction  of  that  first 
Trident  submarine.  As  a  result  of  the 
continuous  construction  that  Electric 
Boat  has  had  for  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, when  they  built  the  12th  ves- 
sel, they  were  not  spending  a  factor  of 
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So,  Mr 
the  Natim 
second  Seawolf 
Boat 

I  thanft  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
distingui  ihed  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware .  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Conu  littee  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  comfig  up,  for  permitting  me  to 
proceed. 


V-22  AflNNER  OF  THE  COLLIER 
TROPHY 

Mr.  GlilNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  ;he  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
very  sig  lificant  event  involving  the 
Bell  Boeng  V-22  Osprey  tiltrotor  de- 
velopmer  t  team. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  every 
year  the  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion [NA,  l]  presents  an  award,  the  Col- 
lier Trop  ly,  for  what  it  views  as  "the 
greatest  ( ichievement  in  aeronautics  or 
astronaut  ics  in  America."  The  NAA 
makes  i:«  determination  based  on 
'demonstrated  atctual  use  in  the  pre- 
vious yea  r." 

I  am  de  ighted  to  report  the  selection 
of  the  V-22  Osprey  tiltrotor  team  as 
the  recip  ent  of  this  year's  Collier  Tro- 
phy. As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  this 
marks  a  ?ery  significant  event  for  the 
V-22  teain  as  the  Collier  Trophy  is 
widely  ccjnsidered  the  most  prestigious 
award  of  Its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Without  •bjectlon,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  NAA's  award  an- 
nouncement be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being   no   objection,   the   an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Bell  Boeino  v-22  Osprey  Tiltrotor  Team 
Wins  Collier  Trophy 

onal  Aeronautic  Association 
named  the  Bell  Boeing  V-22  Os- 
tor  Team  winner  of  the  coveted 
1990  CoUiei  Trophy. 

The  V-2iOsprey  is  a  tiltrotor  aircraft  that 
can  takeoff,  hover  and  land  like  a  conven- 
tional helifcopter.  However,  by  tilting  its  en- 
gine nacelles  forward,  the  V-22  can  fly  like  a 
turbo  proj)  aircraft— swiftly,  comfortably 
and  efficle|itly.  The  V-22  can  fly  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  3(10  knots;  or  it  can  hover  or  it  can 
also  fly  >rfth  Its  rotors  at  any  angle,  from 
zero  degreas  through  90  degrees. 

The  Collier  Trophy  is  awarded  by  NAA  "for 
the  greatest  achievement  in  aeronautics  or 
astronauti<;s  in  America  demonstrated  by  ac- 
tual use  Injthe  previous  year." 

The  sehction  committee  of  more  than 
forty  avia)  ion  leaders  selected  the  V-22  from 
among  te^  nominations  submitted  by  the 
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aviation  comniunity.  The  Collier  Trophy  is 
widely  considered  the  most  prestigious  avia- 
tion award  ma4e  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
first  awarded  ih  1911  to  Glenn  Curtis  for  his 
achievements  in  developing  a  seaplane. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  trophy 
reads: 

"To  the  Bell  Boeing  Team  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  V-22  Osprey  Tiltrotor,  the 
world's  first  large-scale  tiltrotor  aircraft." 

The  Commit^e  selected  the  V-22  because 
of  its  belief  tiiat  tiltrotor  technology  has 
long-term  significance  for  meeting  objec- 
tives of  both  nilitary  and  civil  aviation.  The 
V-22's  combat  capabilities  Include:  speeds 
twice  as  fast  as  a  helicopter;  twice  the  range 
of  helicopters;]  increased  payload;  Increased 
survivability;  [self-deployabillty;  Increased 
reliability  an^  improved  maintainability. 
The  V-22  proviiles  the  U.S.  military  a  major 
advance  in  vertical  lift  capability  and  can 
fulfill  mission  requirements  for  all  services 
including  dlvei^e  military  combat  readiness 
troop  assault,  long-range 
ue,  anti-subnmrine  warfare 
highly  specialized  missions, 
inherent  in  the  V-22  also 
jor  advance  for  the  nation's 
civil  transport]  needs  and  is  a  key  to  easing 
currently  condested  airports.  The  ability  of 
tiltrotor  to  mave  commuter  passenger  traf- 
fic and  freighi  with  only  minimal  invest- 
ment in  landing  site  infrastructure  can  lead 
to  rapid  development  of  civil  tiltrotor  air- 
craft and  thein  integration  into  the  national 
transport  Infikstructure.  The  rise  of  a 
tiltrotor  Induakry  in  this  country  also  has 
major  Implicatiions  for  our  nation's  balance 
of  trade  since  |  tiltrotor  technology  remains 
as  American  technology  and  one  with  consid- 
erable potentiajl. 

The  V-22  rei^esents  a  major  step  forward 
In  use  of  digHal  electronic  flight  controls, 
advanced  composite  materials  and  state-of- 
the-art  tranimissions,  cross-connecting 
shafting  and  associated  gear  boxes.  The  air- 
craft's flight  control  systems  cost  less, 
weight  less  anil  are  more  reliable  than  con- 
ventional meclanlcal  control  systems  found 
in  helicopters.  The  system  is  triply  redun- 
dant, virtually  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
the  controls  b<  coming  inoperable.  The  V-22 
is  constructed  of  advanced  composite  mate- 
rials, primarily  carbon  epoxy  laminates  and 
nberglass.  Lighter  and  stronger  than  metal 
and  less  lusceptlble  to  corrosion, 
composltles  allow  the  V-22  to  carry  heavier 
payloads,  Impijove  Its  survivability  in  com- 
bat, and  sign  flcantly  reduce  its  mainte- 
nance costs.  A  V-22  can  operate  on  a  single 
engine  because  its  cross-connecting  shaft  al- 
lows one  engin  s  to  drive  both  rotor  systems. 

The  V-22  Is  b  Bing  developed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.S.  Naval  Sir  Systems  Com- 
mand by  the  jlndustry  team  of  Bell  Heli- 
copter Textron^  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  Boe- 
ing Helicoptert,  Philadelphia,  PA.  In  addi- 
tional a  nationwide  network  of  over  1,800 
suppliers  provioed  the  components  and  sys- 
tems for  this  advanced  all-composite  air- 
craft. 

The  National  Aeronautic  Association  is 
the  National  Aero  Club  of  the  United  States. 
Its  primary  mission  is  the  advancement  of 
the  art,  sport,  and  science  of  aviation  and 
space  flight  byjfostering  opportunites  to  par- 
ticipate fully  (n  aviation  activities  and  by 
promoting  pubic  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  aviation  and  space  flight  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GLEN|l.  The  V-22  Osprey  is  a 
tiltrotor  airfcraft  that  can  takeoff, 
hover,  and  land  like  a  conventional 
helicopter.  However,  by  tilting  its  en- 
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gine  nacelles  forward,  the  V-22  can  fly 
like  a  turboprop  aircraft — swiftly,  com- 
fortably, and  efficiently.  The  V-22  can 
fly  at  speeds  in  excess  of  300  knots;  or 
it  can  hover  or  it  can  also  fly  with  its 
rotors  at  any  angle,  from  zero  degrees 
to  90  degrees. 

I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of  the 
continued  development  of  the  V-22 
Tiltrotor  Program.  Indeed,  I  believe 
the  V-22'8  unique  technology  is  not 
only  a  ready  replacement  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps'  aging  helicopter  fleet,  more 
importantly,  it  also  will  fill  critical 
vertical  lift  requirements  for  all  the 
services. 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  of  course,  very 
happy  and  gratified  to  see  that  an  es- 
teemed committee  of  leaders  in  avia- 
tion share  my,  as  well  as  many  of  my 
Senate  colleagues',  views  and  decided 
to  honor  the  V-22  tiltrotor  team.  Com- 
peting in  a  field  of  40  nominees,  the  V- 
22  team  rose  to  the  top  because  the  se- 
lection committee  recognized  the 
tremendous  potential  embodied  by 
tiltrotor  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  spoken  on 
this  floor  about  the  unprecedented  ad- 
vances the  tiltrotor  technology  offers 
to  both  military  and  civil  aviation.  In- 
deed, I  have  often  come  to  this  floor 
and  extolled  the  V-22's  capabilities  in  a 
shorthand  way  which  underscores  just 
what  the  V-22  program  offers  us:  The 
V-22,  as  a  replacement  for  conventional 
helicopter  uses  and  capabilities,  goes 
twice  as  far,  twice  as  fast,  with  one- 
third  more  payload. 

The  simplicity  of  that  statement,  Mr. 
President,  belies  the  revolutionary 
technology  the  V-22  represents.  Mili- 
tarily, the  V-22  is  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  we  have  for  conventional  war- 
fare enhancement.  It  meets  flexible 
readiness  strategy  needs  by  providing 
increased  mobility,  allowing  for  rapid 
deplojrment,  with  breakthrough  or 
leapfrogrging  potential. 

In  terms  of  increased  combat  capabil- 
ity, the  formula  I  used  before,  when 
translated,  means  the  V-22  will  provide 
roughly  twice  the  range  that  our  best 
helicopter  has  to  project  troops  rapidly 
and  converge  on  target  areas.  It  will 
accomplish  this  not  only  twice  as  fast, 
but  fi-om  twice  as  far.  Obviously,  this 
increases  our  combat  capability  tre- 
mendously. 

With  tiltrotor  technology,  the  V-22 
can  land  on  ships  at  sea  and  in  forward 
landing  zones.  In  addition  to  the 
tiltrotor  technology,  the  V-22  has 
greatly  increased  survivability,  better 
night  flying  capability,  under  the 
weather  capability,  and  a  better  navi- 
gation system  than  our  current  heli- 
copters. It  also  has  the  capability  to 
refuel  in  the  air,  contributing  to  its  ex- 
tensive range. 

Its  construction  takes  advantage  of 
recent  technological  developments. 
The  V-22  uses  composite  materials, 
making  it  a  lighter  structure,  which,  in 
turn,  reduces  the  weight  penalty  of  the 


tiltro tor's  wing.  The  composite  mate- 
rials, when  used  in  building  the  rotors 
themselves,  produce  a  grreatly  in- 
creased hover  efficiency  when  com- 
pared to  current  rotors.  Its  digital  elec- 
tronic flight  controls  offer  the  pilot  in- 
creased reliability,  triple  redundancy, 
and  fly-by-wire  capabilities. 

In  sum,  I  agree  with  the  NAA's  as- 
sessment that  the  V-22  represents  one 
of  our  Nation's  greatest  achievements 
in  aeronautics.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  I  need  to  stress  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  the  tiltrotor  technology 
remain  one  of  our  Nation's  highest  pri- 
orities. The  V-22  program,  while  ap- 
proved year  after  year  by  Congress 
again  requires  congressional  support, 
because  its  existence  has  again  been 
threatened  by  the  administration. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  continue  the  V-22's  full  scale 
development.  It  must  also  continue 
support  for  the  program  so  that  we 
avoid  developing  this  groundbreaking 
technology  only  to  have  it  sold  back  to 
us  by  another  country  with  greater 
foresight. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
need  for  the  V-22's  tiltrotor  technology 
is  most  immediate  for  military  appli- 
cation, it  is  not  difficult  to  envision  its 
almost  unlimited  application  for  civil 
aviation.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  will  radically  change  the  face  of 
civil  aviation. 

Our  national  transportation  system 
is  a  key  to  our  Nation's  economic  de- 
velopment and  growth.  We  have  what 
appear  to  be  insoluble  problems  with 
congestion  and  air  traffic  flow  in  vir- 
tually every  metropolitan  area.  I  be- 
lieve civilian  use  of  tiltrotor  tech- 
nology would  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  a  solution. 

The  tiltrotor  can  be  independent  of 
large  airports  and  long  runways.  Heli- 
copter-style terminals  or  vertiports, 
constructed  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
airports  and  requiring  significantly 
less  space,  appear  to  offer  an  efficient 
short  haul  national  transportation  and 
distribution  system  for  both  passengers 
and  cargo. 

I  would  bet  there  are  not  too  many  of 
us,  Mr.  President,  who  did  not  wish  we 
had  a  system  like  that  today.  Contin- 
ued recognition  of  the  advancement 
tiltrotor  technology  offers  us  and  con- 
tinued congressional  support  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  having  it  tomorrow. 
As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  believe  the  V-22  is  an  excel- 
lent investment  for  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Bell  Boeing  V-22  Osi>rey  Tiltrotor 
Team  for  its  great  achievement  in  win- 
ning the  1990  Collier  Trophy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


NAMIBIA'S  FIRST  YEAR  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  is  an  article 
I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to  read. 
The  article  by  Margaret  Calhoun,  ti- 
tled "Namibia's  First  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment May  Be  Its  Last,"  provides  an 
excellent  overview  of  Namibia's  first 
year  of  independence  under  the  SWAPO 
government. 

Ms.  Calhoun  has  had  great  experience 
working  in  this  area.  I  know  her  per- 
sonally. I  highly  recommend  this  for 
my  colleagues  to  read. 

We  all  remember  the  extensive  nego- 
tiations and  work  done  by  this  Govern- 
ment and  others  to  secure  Namibia's 
independence.  A  number  of  Senators, 
including  myself,  have  paid  particu- 
larly close  attention  to  this  region  of 
the  world  for  several  years.  We  have 
recognized  the  importance  Namibia,  in 
particular,  plays  in  securing  peace  and 
freedom  in  southern  Africa. 

As  Ms.  Calhoun  states: 

If  Namibia's  firaglle  democratic  construc- 
tion begrins  to  unravel,  it  could  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  delicate  negotiations  to- 
ward more  democratic  government  under 
way  In  neighboring  Angola  and  South  Africa. 

Ms.  Calhoun  also  points  out  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  Namibia's  push  for 
democracy.  She  notes,  "After  spending 
$100  million  to  supervise  Namibia's 
spending  JlOO  million  to  supervise  Na- 
mibia's elections,  it  is  surely  worth- 
while for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  invest  a  little  more  time  and 
resources  to  give  Namibia's  neighbors  a 
needed  example  of  what  unhappily  is  a 
rarity  in  Africa^a  functioning  and 
prosperous  democracy. 

Again,  I  conmiend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  edification  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx>rd,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  21. 1901] 

Namibia's  First  Democratic  Government 
May  Be  Its  Last 

(By  Margaret  Calhoun) 
Namibia,  once  a  hot  item  on  the  world 
agenda,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Today.  Namibia  celebrates  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  its  remarkably  demo- 
cratic constitution,  the  culmination  of  its 
independence  from  South  Africa. 

Namibia  elected  the  assembly  that  wrote 
its  constitution  in  November  1969.  under  the 
supervision  of  election  monitors  from  the 
United  Nations.  The  outcome  was  a  govern- 
ment dominated  by  the  Soviet-backed  gue- 
rilla movement.  Swapo  (the  South  West  Afri- 
ca People's  Organization).  At  the  end  of 
Swapo  leader  Sam  Nujoma's  first  year  as 
president,  political  experts  are  beginning  to 
question  whether  democracy  will  in  fact 
take  root  in  Namibia,  or  whether  Swapo  is 
returning  to  its  Marxist  predilections.  If  Na- 
mibia's fragile  democractic  construction  be- 
gins to  unravel,  it  could  have  a  negative  im- 
pact on   the   delicate   negotiations   toward 
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mor«  democratic  erovemment  under  way  In 
neighboring  Angola  and  South  Afirlca. 

The  appointment  of  Swapo's  former  chief 
of  security,  the  notorious  Solomon  "Jesus" 
Hawala,  known  as  the  "Butcher  of 
Lub&ngo,"  to  the  post  of  commander  of  the 
Namibian  Defense  Force,  was  deeply  unset- 
tling to  many  Namibians.  Mr.  Hawala  was 
implicated  in  the  mass  detention,  torture, 
killing  and  disappearance  of  thousands  of 
Namibians  in  campe  in  Angola  and  Zambia 
during  the  guerrilla  war  against  South  Afri- 
can occupation.  The  Council  of  Churches  in 
Namibia  expressed  its  alarm  at  the  appoint- 
ment. 

The  real  t«st  of  Swapo's  intentions,  how- 
ever, is  the  economy.  Will  Swapo  succumb  to 
the  totalitarian  temptation?  Namibia,  a 
country  of  1.5  million  citizens  with  a  land 
mass  almost  as  large  as  France  and  Germany 
combined,  is  heavily  dependent  on  mining, 
which  accounts  for  40%  of  its  gross  domestic 
product  of  S2.S5  billion.  Namibia  is  AfMca's 
fourth-largest  exporter  of  non-fuel  minerals, 
and  the  world's  fifth-largest  uranium  pro- 
ducer. The  country  has  substantial  coal  re- 
sources and  diamond  deposits  that  rank 
among  the  world's  richest.  Because  Namibia 
is  a  deserts-only  IV.  of  its  land  is  arable— its 
only  hope  for  development  is  to  maintain  a 
competitive  economic  environment  for  its 
extractive  industries,  and  to  foster  second- 
ary industries,  such  as  tourism.  But  Swapo 
has  already  begun  to  set  a  tone  that  is  dis- 
maying foreign  Investors,  visitors  and  aid 
donors. 

Namibia  has  been  pressing  for  direct 
grants  from  foreign  governments  rather  than 
investment— BO  long  as  those  grants  are 
available  for  use  at  Swapo's  complete  discre- 
tion. When  the  German  government  proposed 
a  SlOO  million  30-year  loan  at  2%  interest  and 
with  a  10-year  grace  period  last  fall.  Swapo 
rejected  even  those  mild  conditions.  Al- 
though Swapo  has  failed  to  welcome  private 
Investors,  it  is  generating  many  new  Jobs  in 
the  public  sector— jobs  that  are  available 
only  to  Swapo  party  members. 

With  40.000  school  graduates  expected  this 
year,  and  an  estimated  40,000  exiles  return- 
ing to  Namibia  to  seek  gainful  occupation. 
Swapo  has  been  hard-pressed  to  meet  its 
campaign  slogans  of  employment  for  every- 
one. Public  sector  Job  creation  for  the  Swapo 
fiaithful  may  be  intended  to  swell  Swapo's 
voter  rolls  in  time  for  the  upper  chamber 
elections  next  year.  A  two-thirds  majority  in 
the  upper  chamber,  or  National  Council, 
combined  with  its  present  two- thirds  major- 
ity in  the  Assembly  would  permit  Swapo  to 
rewrite  the  Constitution  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 
Omnlnously,  in  a  recent  radio  interview 
Moses  Garoeb,  Swapo's  party  boss,  said  the 
country's  first  elections  were  "contrived," 
and  that  "the  multi-party  democracy  pre- 
vailing In  Namibia  is  not  necessarily  the 
true  choice  of  the  Namibian  people." 

Swapo  may  well  secure  that  two-thirds 
upper  chamber  majority,  thanks  to  its  con- 
trol of  the  electronic  media.  While  the  print 
media  remain  largely  flree.  the  majority  of 
Namibians  obtain  their  news  Irom  the  state- 
owned  radio  network.  The  government  has 
started  to  restrict  religious  broadcasting,  an 
alternative  to  its  programming.  Some  pro- 
grams have  been  canceled,  and  new  editorial 
guidelines  against  'evangelism"  or  "dlvi- 
siveness"  are  strictly  enforced. 

To  complicate  Namibia's  domestic  politi- 
cal problems,  rumors  have  begun  to  circulate 
in  Windhoek  of  covert  collaboration  with 
Angolas  Marxist  MPLA  government.  On 
Oct.  16.  the  Namibian.  the  Windhoek  paper 
most  sympathetic  to  Swapo,  conceded  that 
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units  of  t  he  Angolan  army  had  crossed  into 
Namibia  i  ind  abducted  18  men  for  service  in 
the  Angolan  military.  It  is  an  open  secret  in 
Namibia  |hat  the  MPLA  and  Swapo  signed  a 
security  ^ct  in  May  that  permitted  the 
NPLA  tol  use  military  bases  In  Namibia's 
north.       I 

These  connections  are  highly  dangerous  to 
Namibia'^  political  stability,  because  of  the 
tribal  sypTipathies  between  northern  Na- 
mibia's O|»ambo  people  and  the  Ovimbundu. 
the  trlbali  base  of  the  rebel  Unlta  movement. 
But  Swapp  appears  to  be  putting  its  ideology 
ahead  of  [its  domestic  political  needs.  Nor 
does  intefnational  pressure  seem  to  make  a 
dlfferencec  Swapo  has  been  warned  by  a  U.S. 
Senate  ajjiendment  that  the  SIO  million  aid 
package  ^ould  be  jeopardized  by  any  in- 
volvement in  the  Angolan  war. 

It  wouli  be  easy  to  dismiss  Namibia  as  a 
minor  player  in  Africa.  The  real  significance 
of  the  dsvelopments  in  Namibia,  however, 
lies  in  it*  strategic  placement  between  An- 
gola and  South  Africa.  Angola's  ruling  com- 
munists, the  MPLA,  will  be  more  wary  of  en- 
tering inOD  an  electoral  process  that  empow- 
ers the  akmed  resistance,  Unita,  If  Swapo 
demonstrates  an  Intolerance  for  its  legal  op- 
position apd  maneuvers  to  alter  its  constitu- 
tion. Similarly,  right-wing  parties  in  South 
Africa  coold  point  to  Namibia  and  argue  that 
democratic  elections  only  serve  to  empower 
dictatorsj  who  then  proceeded  to  undo  the 
system  ofimultl-party  democracy  which  gave 
them  thelp  power.  If  Swapo  behaves,  it  could 
dispel  th«  assertion  of  South  Africa's  Con- 
servative Party  that  "power  sharing  without 
domination"  does  not  work  in  the  Third 
World.  If  »ot.  it  will  Justify  it. 

Swapo  Has  claimed  that  Namibia's  "model 
democratic  state"  "will  make  the  biggest 
contribution  against  apartheid."  But  if  the 
Swapo  gcvemment  cannot  preserve  Na- 
mibia's fragile  political  consensus,  stimulate 
economic  growth,  reassure  private  Investors 
and  establish  law  and  order,  it  faces  the  fate 
of  too  mapy  decolonized  African  states,  and 
will  stan4  little  chance  of  competing  with 
Eastern  ESuropean  countries  for  development 
aid  it  is  so  anxious  to  procure.  Namibia  will 
not  have  a  second  chance. 

President  Bush,  upon  meeting  Mr.  Nujoma 
when  he  came  to  Washington  in  July,  praised 
the  Njuni^ian  president  for  his  "pragmatic" 
political  and  economic  politlcles.  Mr. 
Nujoma  lAsued  an  urgent  plea  that  Ameri- 
cans not  fjrget  Namibia.  After  spending  $100 
million  t^  supervise  Namibia's  elections,  it 
is  surely  worthwhile  for  the  U.S.  government 
to  invest  f.  little  more  time  and  resources  to 
give  Namibia's  neighbors  a  needed  example 
of  what  ttnhapplly  is  a  rarity  in  Africa— a 
functioning  and  prosperous  democracy. 
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PRIVA-f^  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  StMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  npte  that  today  in  the  House,  in 
the  other  body,  a  large  bipartisan 
group  of  Congressmen,  Congressmen 
Olin,  mcEwen,  Espy.  Roberts,  Sten- 
HOLM,  and  a  couple  of  dozen  others,  are 
introducing  companion  legislation  to 
the  Senate  bill  50,  the  Private  Property 
Rights  Act. 

I  woul4  like  to  take  this  oppotunity 
to  discus  that  legislation  and  why  it  is 
so  important  to  this  Nation,  and  so 
timely  ai  this  time. 

Ratheij  than  list  down  all  the  many 
reasons  why  the  Private  Property 
Rights   ^ct  ought   to   become   law,   I 


would  rathe:  list  the  reasons  someone 
might  give  for  not  supporting  S.  50,  and 
then  tell  yoo  why  those  reasons  do  not 
hold  water.  ' 

Reason  Noi.  1:  We  do  not  need  the  Pri- 
vate PropeHy  Rights  Act  because, 
when  comp4i'ed  with  the  problems  of 
hunger,  housing,  crime,  unemploy- 
ment, and  oiher  issues,  property  rights 
is  just  not  tiat  important. 

Mr.  Presiaent,  anyone  who  makes 
that  argument  does  not  understand 
that  these  other  issues — hunger,  hous- 
ing, et  ceteiu — cannot  be  solved  with- 
out private  property.  Furthermore, 
they  are  probably  forgetting  some  of 
their  American  history. 

In  1772,  the  Boston  Town  Meeting 
called  together  a  committee.  Because 
they  were  l^eeling  especially  harassed 
by  King  George  that  day,  they  asked 
this  commlt^e  to  "state  the  rights  of 
the  Colonistis  *  *  *  as  men,  and  as  sub- 
communicate  the  same  to 
wns  and  to  the  world." 

of  that  committee  was 
lerican  patriot,  Samuel 
Adams  took  2  weeks  to 
write  his  treatise  on  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  he  bega*  his  task  with  the  declara- 
tion that: 


jects;  and  t< 
the  several 
The  chai 
a    great 
Adams. 


rights  of  Englishmen  and  all 
out  of  civil  society,  are  prln- 
security.  personal  liberty. 


The  abeolut! 
freemen,  in  oi 
cipally  personal 
and  private  pr  aperty 

Throughoit  the  succeeding  revolu- 
tionary peri  )d,  these  three  rights  were 
time  and  again  recalled— life,  liberty, 
and  propert*.  They  appeared  in  article 
1  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia,  and 
in  that  sarie  article  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  Massachusetts.  They  eventu- 
ally were  written  that  way  in  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  U.S  Constitution. 

It  was  onlv  in  drafting  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson slightly  altered  the  phrase  to 
read,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

In  later  years,  he  explained  why  he 
chose  those  [words.  It  was  not  because 
he  felt  that  the  right  to  pursue  happi- 
ness was  spmehow  more  important 
than  the  light  to  private  property. 
Rather,  he  chained,  "A  right  to  prop- 
erty, is  fouilded  in  our  natural  wants, 
is  the  meai^s  with  which  we  are  en- 
dowed to  saiisfy  those  wants."  To  Jef- 
ferson, the  jpui'suit  of  happiness,  and 
the  right  to  [private  property,  were  in- 
extricably linked.  You  could  not  obtain 
one  without  Ithe  other.  I  would  imagine 
that,  to  President  Je^erson,  Monti- 
cello  was  hid  ideal  of  a  "pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

Two  centi|ries  later,  the  institution 
of  private  property  has  lived  up  to  Jef- 
ferson's expectations.  America's  agri- 
cultural productivity,  leadership  in 
medical  anc  engineering  technology, 
and  wealth  of  enti'eprenurlal  oppor- 
tunity can  ill  be  traced  to  the  incen- 
tives Inhenntly  created  by  private 
property  rlg|its.  It  is  truly  the  means 
through  whi^h  we  pui^ue  happiness. 
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So,  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  say  that 
private  property  rights  are  just  "not  as 
important"  as  the  many  other  issues 
pressing  in  Congress  today. 

Reason  No.  2:  We  do  not  need  the  Pri- 
vate Property  Rights  Act  because  no 
one's  private  property  is  really  being 
threatened. 

Considering  that  in  1990  alone  the 
Federal  Government  issued  63,000  pages 
of  fine  print  regulation  on  the  use  of 
private  property,  it  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  some  of  this  regulation  plac- 
ing severe  limitations  on  property  use. 
If  property  owners  feel  that  a  regula- 
tion has  "gone  too  far,"  that  their 
property  rights  have  been  taken  with- 
out compensation,  they  may  sue  the 
Government  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  currently 
facing  well  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
such  outstanding  takings  claims.  Just 
in  1990,  several  of  the  largest  takings 
judgments  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  were  handed  down  by  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  with  the  single  largest 
judgment  of  all  time,  the  Whitney  Ben- 
efits case,  totaling  near  $120  million, 
being  affirmed  by  the  Federal  circuit 
as  recently  as  February  1991. 

In  California,  property  owners  who 
can  afford  legal  costs  are  winning 
about  50  percent  of  their  takings 
claims  before  the  intermediate  appeals 
courts.  And  according  to  a  recently  re- 
leased report  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  property  owners  won 
regulatory  taking  cases  before  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  1990  more  often  than 
not — astonishing  when  you  consider 
that  the  Federal  Government  wins  9 
out  of  10  times  in  other  areas  of  law. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
simply  not  accurate  to  say  that  "no 
one's  private  property  is  being  taken." 
At  least  the  Federal  courts  disagree 
with  that  statement. 

That  leads  us  to: 

Reason  No.  3:  We  do  not  need  the  Pri- 
vate Property  Rights  Act,  because  we 
already  have  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  CRS  report  I  just  mentioned 
made  this  finding: 

Plaintiff  property  owners  were  vindi- 
cated— ^that  is,  a  taking  was  found — in  Just 
under  one-half  of  the  cases.  Looking  solely 
at  the  regulatory  taking  decisions,  however, 
takings  were  found  somewhat  more  often. 

It  has  always  been  the  case  that, 
when  Americans  feel  the  Government 
has  failed  to  respect  a  basic  constitu- 
tional right,  they  may  sue,  demanding 
that  their  rights  be  honored.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  equity,  however,  we  have  never 
held  that  rights  should  only  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  can  a^ord  to  sue 
the  Government  for  them.  The  cost  of 
legal  action  is  not  small.  S40,000  to 
SSO,000  up  front.  The  disturbing  fact 
brought  out  by  the  CRS  report  is  this: 
Those  property  owners  who  can  afford 
this  cost,  win  more  often  than  not. 


Those  who  cannot  afford  to  sue.  cur- 
rently have  no  protection. 

That  is  why  the  Private  Property 
Rights  Act  is  so  important.  By  building 
property  rights  considerations  into  the 
regulatory  process  in  the  first  place, 
the  rights  of  all  Americans,  not  just 
the  wealthy,  are  protected. 

No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough  to 
say.  "but  we  have  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, isn't  that  enough."  The  duty  of 
protecting  and  preserving  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Americans  does  not  fall 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  individual,  it  is 
a  duty  of  the  government. 

Reason  No.  4:  If  private  property 
rights  are  respected,  vital  protections 
for  public  health  and  the  environment 
will  be  undermined. 

Actually,  those  who  propose  this  ar- 
gument do  not  really  understand  prop- 
erty rights.  No  one's  property  right  al- 
lows them  to  jeopardize  someone  else's 
life,  liberty  or  property. 

As  Justice  William  Henry  Moody,  a 
Franklin  Roosevelt  appointee  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  noted,  "Our  social  sys- 
tem rests  largely  upon  the  sanctity  of 
private  property;  and  that  state  or 
confimunity  which  seeks  to  invade  it 
will  soon  discover  the  error  in  the  dis- 
aster which  follows." 

That  disaster  may  well  include  the 
destruction  of  our  environment,  for,  as 
surprising  as  it  may  sound,  private 
property  is  the  world's  most  powerful 
force  for  environmental  protection. 
The  current  EPA  Administrator,  Bill 
Reilly,  recently  noted  upon  returning 
from  a  trip  Jissessing  environmental 
damage  in  Eastern  Europe,  "Many  en- 
vironmental principles  are 
undefendable  in  the  absence  of  private 
property." 

Administrator  ReiUy's  observation 
can  be  easily  explained  by  the  prover- 
bial saying: 

Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a 
bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden: 
give  him  a  nine  years  lease  of  a  garden,  and 
he  will  convert  it  to  a  bleak  rock. 

The  principle  is  true.  It  is  private 
property  ownership  that  makes  an 
owner  care  about  the  quality  of  his  en- 
vironment, that  creates  a  true  sense  of 
stewardship  for  the  land  and  its  re- 
sources. The  American  environmental 
conmiunity,  at  its  grassroots  level,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  coalition  of  pri- 
vate property  owners  who  want  to  de- 
fend their  private  property  rights  firom 
the  pollution  and  degradation  of  their 
neighbors  and  their  Government.  Un- 
dermining private  property  rights 
through  excessive  regiilation  will  not 
foster  greater  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

Reason  No.  5:  Last,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  Pri- 
vate Property  Rights  Act  is  just  too 
much  hassle  for  our  Federal  agencies. 
That  it  will  force  them  to  spend  too 
much  time  considering  the  impact  of 
their  regulations  on  private  property, 
and  not  enough  time  on  regulating. 


First,  let  me  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  reviewed  the  text  of  S.  50. 
and  argues  strongly  against  that  state- 
ment. 

But  for  me,  Mr.  President,  this  just 
brings  us  full  circle  back  to  the  ques- 
tion, "are  private  property  rights  im- 
portant," or  in  other  words,  "is  the 
hassle  worth  it." 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  poll  recently  conducted 
by  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences, 
asking  young  Russians  what  it  is  they 
really  want,  what  rights  and  freedoms 
they  are  most  eagerly  seeking.  Here  is 
what  resulted: 

What  the  New  Generation  of  Russians 
Really  Want 

The  Institute  of  Sociology  at  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  recently  conducted  a 
poll  of  1050  Russians  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  25.  The  poll  covered  six  regions  of  the 
Russian  Republic,  constituting  a  majority  of 
the  population  and  three-quarters  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  respondents  were  selected  from 
all  basic  social  and  professional  categories. 
Here  is  what  that  surrey  revealed: 

Do  you  want  complete  freedom  of  press, 
radio  and  TV?  yes.  58  percent;  no,  36  percent; 
remainder,  undecided. 

Do  you  want  Russia  to  be  able  to  govern  it- 
self, and  secede  from  the  U.S.S.R.?  Yes.  70 
percent;  no,  19  percent;  remainder,  unde- 
cided. - 

Do  you  want  a  form  of  government  other 
than  socialism?  Yes.  74  percent;  no.  17  per- 
cent: remainder,  undecided. 

Do  you  want  private  ownership  of  land? 
Yes.  85  percent;  no,  10  percent;  remainder, 
undecided. 

As  you  can  tell,  Mr.  President,  the 
millions  of  citizens  in  the  Russian  Re- 
public want,  above  all  else,  to  simply 
own  their  property,  their  farm,  their 
car,  their  apartment,  they  want  some- 
thing that  is  theirs,  to  care  for,  to 
prosper,  to  build. 

Even  if  the  administration  did  not 
believe  that  the  Private  Property 
Rights  Act  does  not  impose  too  much 
burden  on  regulatory  agencies,  I  would 
say,  "So  What?"  We  are  sworn  to  de- 
fend the  constitutional  rights  of  Amer- 
icans, not  the  convenience  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies.  If  it  takes  a  Uttle 
more  hassle  to  get  respect  for  constitu- 
tional rights,  then  that  hassle  is  cer- 
tainly well  deserved. 

So  I  hope  you  can  see,  Mr.  President, 
why  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  supported  by  small  busi- 
ness, farm  and  civil  rights  groups  have 
proposed  the  Private  Property  Rights 
Act.  The  act  requires  that  Federal 
agencies  adopt  administrative  proce- 
dures to  "assess  the  potential  for  tak- 
ing private  property  in  the  course  of 
regulatory  activity,  with  the  goal  of 
minimizing  such  where  possible." 
These  procedures  may  be  similar  to 
those  required  by  current  Executive  or- 
ders, but  must  reflect  the  comt's  cur- 
rent interpretation  of  what  constitutes 
a  "taking  of  private  property."  This 
assessment  enables  agencies  to  draft 
regulations  that  impose  on  property 
rights  as  little  as  possible,  while  still 
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achieving  their  goals.  As  a  result,  the 
public  Interest  la  served,  individual 
property  rights  are  protected  without 
costly  court  battles,  and  taxpayers 
need  not  pay  compensation  for  takings 
that  could  have  been  avoided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter firom  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  encouraging  this  biparti- 
san group  to  move  this  legrislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  vice  President, 
Washington,  March  21, 1991. 
Hon.  Steve  Symms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  I  am  writing  to  as- 
sure you  that  we  welcome  your  Important  ef- 
forts to  protect  private  property  rights.  The 
Administration  supports  your  leg-islatlve  Ini- 
tiative in  The  Private  Property  Rights  Act 
to  protect  private  property  owners  from  un- 
intentional government  intervention,  and  to 
encourge  the  Federal  agencies  to  avoid  un- 
necessary expenditures. 

Proper  management  of  Federal  regulatory 
programs  and  effective  program  implementa- 
tion require  thoughtful  analysis  before  ac- 
tion is  taken.  Executive  Order  No.  12630  re- 
quires a  Federal  agency  to  ask  itself,  before 
It  acts,  whether  a  proposed  government  regu- 
latory policy  or  action  would  "take"  individ- 
ual rights  in  property  and  trigger  the  Con- 
stitution's obligation  to  pay  Just  compensa- 
tion. The  legislation  which  you.  Sen.  Boren, 
and  others  are  sponsoring  would  strengthen 
the  management  of  Federal  programs  to  pre- 
vent inadvertent  Federal  encroachment  on 
private  property. 

Recent  Judicial  decisions  flnding  that  the 
government  has  taken  property  have  re- 
salted  in  financial  Judgment  obligations  in 
excess  of  Siao  million  for  "regulatory 
takings."  As  the  courts  focus  increasingly  on 
the  consequences  of  Federal  regulation  on 
private  property  rights,  these  constitu- 
tionally-required Federal  payments  and  the 
consequent  burden  on  the  taxpayer  are  like- 
ly to  increase.  Financial  responsibility  ar- 
gues for  evaluating  the  risks  of  these  costs 
before,  rather  than  alter,  the  obligation  oc- 
curs. 

Your  bill,  S.  SO,  is  vitally  important  both 
to  Improve  Federal  management,  and  to  re- 
duce government  liability.  The  Administra- 
tion looks  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
secure  prompt  passage  of  this  critical  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

Dan  Quayle. 


HONORING  JOHN  DeGEORGE 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  a  true  hero— the 
late  John  R.  DeGeorge  of  Milwaukee, 
WI. 

John  DeGeorge  was  a  naval  chief 
petty  officer.  He  was  a  man  of  noble 
spirit— a  man  willing  to  risk  his  life  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  others. 

In  1989.  during  a  canoe  training  exer- 
cise, one  of  John's  shipmates  was  swept 
overboard  and  toward  dangerous  rap- 
Ids.  With  no  thought  of  his  own  safety, 
John  rescued  his  fallen  friend— but  was 
himself  swept  to  his  death. 
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Last  w#ek,  the  Navy  honored  John's 
heroism  kith  the  Navy  Marine  Corps 
Medal.  I  can  think  of  no  more  appro- 
priate tribute  to  a  man  who  embodies 
the  highest  virtues  of  our  country.  I 
ask  my  liolleagues  to  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing ( ratitude  for  his  example— and 
sincere  c<  ndolences  to  his  family. 


CONPLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

PHtesmiNG 


The 
business 

The    Clair 
firom  Deli  ware 


i  KECUnVE  SESSION 


ION    OF    BOB    MARTINEZ, 

TO    BE    DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL     DRUG     CONTROL 


objection, 
will  move 


Mr. 


OFFICER.  Morning 
now  closed. 

recognizes    the    Senator 
[Mr.  BiDEN]. 


NOMINA' 
OF    FI4)RIDA 
OF 
POLICT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmot  s  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
to  execu  Ive  session  to  consider  the 
nominatii  in  of  Bob  Martinez,  of  Flor- 
ida, to  b5  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Rolicy. 
The  PRjESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
to  the  nomination.  The  clerk 
will  repodt. 
The  le^slative  clerk  read  the  noml- 
Bob  Martinez,  of  Florida,  to 
be  Director  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy. 

BiDEN.     Mr.     President,     par- 


liamentaay  inquiry,  how  much  time  Is 
available  on  this  nomination? 

The  PILESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prevli  lus  order  there  is  90  minutes, 
equally  livided.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIOEN.  Before  I  begin,  I  have  a 
slight  bit}  of  housekeeping,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Forjthe  45  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  tie  Senator  from  Delaware,  I 
have  reqv  ests  that  amount  to  43  min- 
utes at  tiis  moment.  So  any  Senator 
who  is  8e(  king  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  this  I  omlnation,  I  would  respect- 
fully reqv  est,  come  to  the  floor  as  soon 
as  possib  e  to  let  us  know  of  that  re- 
quest so  [  can  reallocate  the  time,  if 
need  be,  unong  Members  who  have  a 
little  moi  e  time  now. 

Mr.  Pnsident,  at  the  outset  of  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Gov. 
Bob  Mart  inez— and  I  say  Bob  Martinez 
as  oppose  1  to  Robert  since  that  is  how 
he  refers  to  himself,  not  to  be  dls- 
respectfu  — to  be  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Diug  Control  Policy,  I  stated 
that  befo  -e  we  should  confirm  him  we 
needed  t^e  answers  to  several  ques- 
tions.      J 

First,  ( id  he  have  the  personal  and 
ethical  qi^alifications  for  the  job?  Sec- 
ond, did  he  have  the  experience  and 
background  for  this  position?  And, 
third,  wtat  did  he  believe  were  the 
drug    dlTjctor's    responsibilities    and 
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what  role  did  he  believe  the  drug  direc- 
tor should  play?  In  other  words,  what 
did  he  think  lis  job  was?  Finally,  what 
was  his  visio!  i  for  our  Nation's  struggle 
against  the  d  nig  epidemic? 

On  the  quel  tion  of  the  nominee's  eth- 
ical qualifica|tions  which  were  put  into 
some  additidnal  question  just  before 
the  hearing  began  by  a  nationally  tele- 
vised program  containing  some  allega- 
tions, I  askefi  him  about  these  allega- 
tions that  v^ere  leveled  against  him. 
Governor  Martinez  flatly  denied  any 
wrongdoing  relating  to  these  issues. 

Based  on  his  answers,  the  FBI  back- 
ground report,  and  the  committee's 
Independent  mvestigative  efforts  which 
began  long  before  the  allegation  resur- 
faced just  prior  to  the  hearing— all  of 
these  issues  lave  been  and  had  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity staff  investigators  and  by  the  FBI- 
nothing  emerged  that  is  in  any  way,  in 
my  view,  sufficient  to  disqualify  the 
nominee  froiti  holding  this  drug  direc- 
tor's post.  Hf  is  an  honest  and  ethical 
man  and  on  tihat  basis  he  should  not  be 
denied  the  poet. 

Second,  regarding  the  nominee's 
background  and  experience,  particu- 
larly his  record  as  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida  and  mayor  of  one  of 
its  largest  cities  prior  to  that,  I  believe 
that  his  answers  and  responses  were 
somewhat  leas  reassuring.  His  antidrug 
record  in  Florida  in  the  early  days  of 
his  administration  demonstrated,  in 
my  view  and  In  the  view  of  many  of  the 
witnesses  wqo  appeared  before  us,  a 
poor  understanding  about  the  effective- 
ness of  drug  education  and  treatment 
efforts  in  tha  fight  against  drug  abuse 
and  the  drug  plague. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  alleged 
there  was  an  outright  hostility  toward 
the  notion  of  education  and  treatment. 
However,  a  thorough  review  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's recojd — which  was  reinforced 
by  the  testiniony  of  outside  witnesses, 
some  of  whom  came  to  criticize  the 
Governor — pattnted  a  picture  of  an  evo- 
lution of  the  Governor's  philosophy  on 
these  points,] in  my  view.  By  the  time 
he  completed  his  tenure  as  Governor, 
he  had  begun  to  conclude  that  edu- 
cation and  treatment  were  absolutely 
necessary  elements  in  fighting  the  drug 
problem  in  this  country.  And,  by  the 
end  of  his  tenure,  the  nominee  sup- 
ported effortiB  to  expand  drug  abuse 
education  ana  treatment  efforts  in  the 
State  of  Florida. 

More  imp(ttant  still,  he  testified 
that  he  currently  believes— and  I  per- 
sonally asked  him  this  question— that 
education  and  treatment  do  work  in  re- 
ducing drug  ahuse. 

You  might  say  why  did  you  have  to 
ask  him  the  question?  It  was  not  mere- 
ly his  backgr  )und,  but  the  former  Drug 
Director  at  t:  le  outset  of  his  tenure  in- 
dicated he  (Id  not  think  education 
worked.  This  Drug  Director  is  on  the 
record,  and  h:  s  record  as  Governor  Indi- 


cates that  he 


believes  that  that  is  the 
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case.  Though  I  do  not  believe  that  Gov- 
ernor Martinez  currently  places  a  suffi- 
ciently high  priority  on  drug  education 
and  treatment,  it  is  clear  that  he 
thinks  prevention  efforts  should  play  a 
critical  role  in  the  national  drug  strat- 
egy. And  I  am  hopeful,  quite  frankly, 
that  the  evolution  in  his  philosophy 
while  Governor  will  continue  during 
his  tenure  as  Drug  Director. 

Third,  on  the  question  of  the  nomi- 
nee's views  about  the  duties  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Drug  Director,  again  here  his 
answers  were  mixed.  Quite  frankly,  I 
believe  he  failed  at  the  outset,  at  least, 
to  appreciate  the  extensive  powers  that 
Congress  has  given  to  the  national 
Drug  Director.  Still,  on  balance,  the 
nominee  seemed  to  understand  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Drug  Director  to  de- 
velop a  national  drug  control  strategy 
and  a  budget.  And  I  believe  he  has  been 
further  educated  to  the  powers  that  he 
has  and  the  desire  of  the  Congress  for 
him  to  exercise  those  powers,  particu- 
larly through  the  budget  process  and 
the  mechanisms  that  he  has  available 
at  his  disposal  to,  very  bluntly,  make 
other  Federal  agencies  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  so  on  understand  that  na- 
tional drug  policy  is  our  highest  do- 
mestic priority. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fourth  and 
most  important  issue  confronting  the 
committee  in  giving  our  advice  and 
consent  to  this  nomination.  What  is 
Governor  Martinez'  vision  for  the  na- 
tional drug  strategy?  What  is  his  vision 
for  the  Nation's  struggle  against  the 
drug  epidemic? 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  these 
hearings,  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  three  critical  areas  where  I  believed 
the  administration's  strategy  is  defi- 
cient: Hard  core  cocaine  addiction, 
which  fuels  the  demand  side  of  the  drug 
equation  and,  I  might  add,  also  fuels 
the  brutality  and  the  crime  side  of  the 
equation  where  they  create  more  vic- 
tims, not  only  of  consumption,  but  of 
abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  drug  abuser 
stealing  your  car,  your  television,  your 
wallet,  and  anything  else  that  may  be 
in  sight. 

Second,  preventing  the  cultivation  of 
coca  in  the  Andean  nations,  the  supply 
route  of  our  drug  problem.  I  believe  the 
administration  has  been  somewhat  de- 
ficient there  as  well. 

The  third  deficiency  is  in  providing 
comprehensive  drug  education  in  more 
than  one  State  In  this  country.  There 
Is  only  one  State  in  this  country — and 
I  might  say  it  Is  the  State  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut— where  there  is  comprehen- 
sive drug  education.  Absent  that  com- 
prehensive drug  education,  I  believe 
this  leaves  the  door  open  for  this  gen- 
eration of  children  to  become  the  next 
generation  of  addicts. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  the  area  of 
drug  education,  the  area  of  cultivation 
of  the  coca  leaf  in  the  Andean  nations. 
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and  in  dealing  with  hard  core  cocaine 
addiction.  Governor  Martinez  agreed 
that  we  need  to  do  more  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant dent  in  the  drug  epidemic. 

To  the  extent  there  were  differences 
between  the  nominee's  testimony  and 
my  views  on  how  forcefully  we  must 
move  in  these  three  areas,  our  dis- 
agreements may  stem  more  from  the 
nominee's  need  to  support  the  policies 
of  the  President  than  from  a  fundamen- 
tal dispute  between  Governor  Martinez 
and  myself  on  these  issues.  And,  quite 
frankly,  even  if  there  is  a  root  dispute, 
it  is  not  sufficient  reason  at  this  point 
for  me  to  vote  against  the  Governor, 
because  I  am  convinced  he  wishes  to 
attempt  to  work  out,  as  I  sincerely  do, 
a  cooperative  effort  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus national  drug  strategy. 

I  still  have  some  questions  about 
Governor  Martinez'  understanding  of 
the  power  of  the  office  he  is  about  to 
assume  and  about  his  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  confront  powerful  Cabinet 
members  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  over  policy  and  funding  is- 
sues. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  still 
lament  the  fact  the  President  has  not, 
as  was  intended  by  the  Congress,  al- 
though we  cannot  demand  it,  made  the 
national  Drug  Director  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. 

But,  frankly,  the  President  made  the 
Drug  Director's  job  a  great  deal  harder 
back  in  1969  when  he  decided  to  exclude 
the  Director  from  the  Cabinet.  That 
sends  a  signal  to  other  Cabinet  mem- 
bers that  the  Director's  clout  with  the 
President  and  his  clout  generally,  and 
it  is  hard  to  Influence  Cabinet  deci- 
sions when  you  are  not  at  the  Cabinet 
table. 

However,  Governor  Martinez'  most 
important  qualification  may  in  t&ct  be 
his  personal  relationship  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  he  is  willing  to  use  this  relation- 
ship and  the  authority  he  has  to  make 
a  forceful  case  In  what  is  obviously  a 
number  of  turf  wars  that  occur  within 
this  giant  bureaucracy  that  every  ad- 
ministration is  compelled  to  attempt 
to  deal  with. 

Despite  the  concerns  I  have  raised,  I 
have  pledged  that  I  would  work  with 
the  President  and  with  Governor  Mar- 
tinez to  draft  a  truly  bipartisan  na- 
tional strategy.  And  I  have  the  clear 
and  distinct  impression  that  Governor 
Martinez  truly,  personally  feels  com- 
mitted to  this  war  and,  further,  that  he 
Is  truly  willing  and  able  to  understand 
the  need  to  have  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  the  Congress  In  order  to 
come  along  with  a  consensus  so  that 
we  can  all  rally  behind  the  national 
drug  strategy  and  funding. 

The  fact  that  he  was  Governor  of  a 
State  with  such  a  large  problem  also,  I 
believe,  gives  him  some  additional  in- 
sight into  the  need  for  this  coopera- 
tion. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to 
urge,  and  I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Bob  Martinez  to  assume  this  Important 
post. 

Now  I  yield  the  floor,  and  yield  to  my 
colleague.  Senator  Thurmond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  President  Bush's  nominee.  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Martinez,  to  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy Board. 

F*resident  Bush  nominated  governor 
Martinez  on  January  22,  1991.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  held  2  days  of  con- 
firmation hearings  on  FebruaiTr  26  and 
27.  Governor  Martinez  testified  before 
the  committee,  as  well  as  several  other 
witnesses,  who  appeared  to  express 
their  views  regarding  his  nomination. 
On  March  7,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
favorably  reported  his  nomination  to 
the  full  Senate  by  a  vote  of  11  yeas  &nd 
3  nays. 

Mr.  President,  upon  careful  review  of 
Governor  Martinez'  background  and  ex- 
perience, I  find  that  he  is  well  prepared 
to  lead  our  Nation's  antidrug  effort.  He 
is  a  1957  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Tampa  where  he  earned  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  social  science.  Gov- 
ernor Martinez  continued  his  education 
and  obtained  a  master's  degree  in  labor 
and  industrial  relations  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1964.  Following  his 
studies,  he  was  a  school  teacher,  labor 
relations  consultant,  and  businessman 
before  entering  a  life  of  public  service. 
Governor  Martinez  has  an  impressive 
record  of  public  service  in  the  State  of 
Florida  where  he  was  Governor  from 
1987  to  1991,  and  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Tampa  flrom  1979  until  1986.  During  his 
terms  as  mayor  and  Governor,  he 
gained  valuable  hands-on  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  scourge  of  drugs  at 
the  local  and  State  level. 

Governor  Martinez'  record  consist- 
ently illustrates  his  commitment  and 
desire  to  work  toward  eliminating  the 
problem  of  illicit  drugs  in  our  society. 
In  1987,  President  Reagan  recognized 
Governor  Martinez'  interest  in  this 
area  and  appointed  him  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  a  Drug-Free 
America.  In  1988,  Governor  Martinez 
earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Governor  in  our  Nation  to  appoint  a 
State  "drug  czar"  to  coordinate  State 
level  antidrug  activities.  Governor 
Martinez  also  created  a  Governor's 
Drug  Policy  Task  Force  in  Florida  to 
study  drug  fighting  activities  In  his 
State.  He  unified  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association  to  com- 
bat drugs  more  effectively  by  creating 
a  special  task  force  to  fight  drugs  at 
the  national  level. 

Governor  Martinez  also  proposed  and 
Implemented  several  Innovative  meth- 
ods to  combat  drugs  In  his  home  State. 
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He  implemented  our  Nation's  first 
comprehenaive  drug-free  workplace 
program  for  State  workers,  and  he 
worked  with  the  Florida  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  discuss  ways  private 
business  could  implement  drug  free 
work  policies.  Governor  Martinez  pro- 
posed and  fought  for  vital  initiatives, 
such  as  drug-free  school  zones  to  keep 
drug  dealers  and  pushers  away  Crom 
children.  He  successfully  fought  for  en- 
actment of  mandatory  prison  terms  for 
anyone  selling,  bujrlng,  or  delivering 
drugs  within  1,000  feet  of  a  schoolyard. 
Additionally,  he  recognized  the  grow- 
ing need  to  help  drug  addicted  women 
and  their  cocaine-exposed  infants  to  re- 
covery by  launching  educational  and 
treatment  programs. 

Mr.  President,  several  distinguished 
individuals  and  organizations  have 
voiced  their  strong  support  of  Governor 
Martinez  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
Board.  It  is  important  to  note  that  he 
has  the  bipartisan  endorsement  of  his 
home  State  Senators:  Senator  Mack 
and  Senator  Graham.  As  well.  Gov. 
Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida,  formerly  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body, 
wrote  in  support  stating: 

As  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy.  Governor  Martinez  can  bring- 
a  unique  perspective.  His  service  as  teacher. 
Mayor  and  Governor  afford  blm  an  experi- 
ence level  that  will  assist  in  developing  a  na- 
tional strategy  for  dealing  with  drug  policy 
issues:  a  policy  that  recognizes  the  value  of 
a  state-federal  partnership  and  emphasizes 
education,  prevention,  treatment  and  law  en- 
forcement strategies.  For  these  reasons,  I 
support  Governor  Martinez.  *  •  • 

Others  who  reconunend  his  conArma- 
tion  include.  Congressman  Lawrence 
CouGHLiN,  Congressman  Clay  Shaw; 
Gov.  Michael  Castle  of  Delaware  and 
Gov.  John  Ashcroft,  of  Missouri;  and 
the  Honorable  Robert  Butterworth,  at- 
torney general  for  the  State  of  Florida. 
A  number  of  law  enforcement  groups 
including  the  National  Troopers  Coali- 
tion, Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  and  the 
Florida  Department  of  Law  E^orce- 
ment  have  endorsed  his  nomination.  As 
well,  numerous  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  work  to  treat  and  prevent 
substance  abuse  support  Governor  Mar- 
tinez's confirmation.  Father  Sean 
O'Sullivan,  who  has  been  involved  in 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  sub- 
stance abuse  for  the  past  22  years,  tes- 
tified at  Governor  Martinez's  confirma- 
tion hearing  and  stated: 

In  my  estimation,  if  Governor  Martinez 
could  do  nationally  what  he  accomplished  in 
Florida,  the  people  of  this  Nation  would  be 
in  his  debt.  1  believe  •  *  *  that  Governor 
Martinez  has  a  very  balanced  approach  to 
understanding  the  tensions  between  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply  side  *  *  *  I  believe  he 
has  come  a  long  way  In  understanding  the 
value  of  prevention. 

Ms.  Shirley  Coletti,  founder  of  Oper- 
ation PAR,  an  acronjrm  for  Parental 
Awareness  and  Responsibility,  the 
largest  most  comin^hensive  substance 


abuse  program  in  the  southeast  spe- 
cializinlg  in  education,  prevention,  re- 
search, treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
also  tei  tifled  in  strong  support  of  Gov- 
ernor ft  [artinez. 

Mr.  ;  'resident,  in  closing.  I  believe 
that  Gjvemor  Martinez  has  a  proven 
record  that  demonstrates  he  is  highly 
qualifii  d,  and  that  he  possesses  the 
hands-(  n  experience  and  knowledge  to 
serve  ii  i  an  exemplary  manner  as  Direc- 
tor of  ;he  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy Boi  ird.  He  has  a  reputation  as  one 
who  is  tough,  but  fair,  when  it  comes 
to  addiessing  drug  problems.  I  believe 
that,  o  ice  confirmed,  he  will  diligently 
work  t )  insure  that  our  Nation's  battle 
against  illicit  drugs  is  effectively 
waged  ;o  rid  oiu*  society  of  the  scourge 
of  drug  5  and  the  harm  that  they  cause. 

For  1  hese  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
his  coifirmation  and  urge  my  col- 
leaguei  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  nomi- 
nee. 

Mr.  Bn)EN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  tiMON.  Mr.  F*resident,  I  do  not 
questi<  n  that  Governor  Martinez  is  a 
fine,  di  icent  person.  Almost  everything 
that  xTi  y  colleague.  Senator  Thurmond, 
just  sa  d,  I  agree  with  completely. 

Whei  Governor  Martinez  came  into 
my  of)  ice  to  visit  with  me,  I  said  the 
one  th  ng  that  I  think  is  essential  is  an 
agreen  ent  by  the  drug  czar  to  restrict 
himsel '.  and  not  participate  in  partisan 
politic  I.  We  do  not  pennit  that  for  the 
Directi  »r  of  the  FBI  or  the  CIA  by  tra- 
dition, and  by  tradition  we  should  not 
do  tha  >  for  the  drug  czar. 

I  wa  I  one  of  two  who  voted  in  this 
body  igainst  Bill  Bennett  for  drug 
czar.  Ii  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
votes  :  ever  cast  in  this  body.  When 
Bill  B<  nnett,  as  drug  czar,  went  furound 
the  Najtion  campaigning  at  Republican 
rallies^  and  Republican  dinners,  and  so 
forth,  tomehow  we  just  did  not  convey 
the  massage  that  that  is  not  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

And  po  after  his  position  as  drug  czar, 
he  waadesignated  to  become  chairman 
of  the  llepublican  National  Committee. 
It  tunied  out  to  be  a  very  natural  tran- 
sition from  being  drug  czar  to  being 
chairn  an  of  the  Republican  National 
Comm  ttee.  As  it  turned  out,  he  has  de- 
clined [that  opportunity. 

But  iGovemor  Martinez  has  declined 
to  sayl  "I  am  not  going  to  participate 
in  paiiisan  politics."  Just  as  we  have 
in  the  Director  of  the  CIA  and  Director 
of  the  FBI  someone  who  refrains  from 
that  :ind  of  participation,  the  drug 
czar  (  f  this  Nation  ought  to  do  the 
same,  [t  seems  to  me  that  is  basic  if  we 
are  sei  ious  about  this  drug  war. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to 
vote  "  no."  I  am  aware  it  is  going  to  be 
approved,  but  it  is  the  same  vote  I  am 
going  to  cast  if  we  have  a  Democratic 
administration  and  we  do  not  get  that 
kind  <if  commitment  from  whoever  the 
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Democratic  President  would  designate. 
I  am  going!  to  vote  against  that  nomi- 
nee, too.     '< 

We  have!  a  good  tradition  with  the 
FBI  and  the  CIA:  you  refrain  from  par- 
tisan politics.  We  ought  to  have  that 
same  kind)  of  tradition  for  the  drug 
czar.  I  am  going  to  continue  to  vote  no 
on  any  nominees  until  we  get  that  kind 
of  a  commijtment  from  the  nominee. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  j 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  qast  my  vote  in  support  of 
Robert  Mai-tinez  to  be  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drur  Control  Policy.  I  am  hope- 
ful that,  a$  Director,  Mr.  Martinez  will 
follow  through  with  the  assurances  he 
gave  to  mi,  and  other  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  during  his  con- 
firmation iearings. 

Before  receiving  his  testimony  I  had 
concerns  regarding  the  nomination  of 
Governor  ^artinez.  I  was  concerned 
that  he  Iwould  over-emphasize  the 
criminal  justice  side  of  the  antidrug  ef- 
fort. Howqver,  during  the  hearing,  in 
questioning  from  Senator 
Senator  TnimMOND  and  oth- 
lor  Martinez  indicated  that 
a  more  balanced  approaxsh 
»r.  On  one  occasion  he  stated 
"that  everyone  who  wants 
ought  to  have  it  *  *  * 
that  wants  treatment  that 
the  purpose  of  freeing  him- 
self and  hqrself  from  addiction  or  stay- 
ing on  a  program  ought  to  have  treat- 
ment." According  to  the  nominee,  that 
will  be  pait  of  his  policy  recommenda- 
tion. (Trajiscript,  February  26,  at  86- 
87.) 

In  additibn  to  recognizing  the  need  to 
treat  druq  abusers.  Governor  Martinez 
spoke  to  the  issue  of  education,  and  es- 
pecially education  of  our  youth.  When 
asked  about  the  effectiveness  of  drug 
educationj  Martinez  said: 

I  have  a  ijremendous  amount  of  faith  that 
education  iVill  work,  it  is  working,  and  the 
proof  of  it  Will  be  when  these  primary  young- 
sters reach  t'hose  middle  school  years.  (Tran- 
script. Febrtiary  26,  at  245.) 

And  wh^n  queried  about  drug  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  classroom.  Gov- 
ernor Mariinez  again  indicated  his  sup- 
port, sasring  "the  earlier,  the  better." 
(Transcridt,  February  26,  at  141.)  These 
and  otheij  statements  on  the  treat- 
ment, edilcation  and  prevention  as- 
pects of  tl^e  drug  war  have  assisted  me 
in  reaching  my  decision.  But  I  also  had 
concerns  in  two  additional  areas. 

Prior  t<i  hearing  testimony  on  the 
issue  of  political  campaigning  while 
Director  of  the  Drug  Policy  Office,  I 
had  concerns  that  the  office  would  be 
used  as  a  pulpit  for  partisan  politics. 
Chairman  BiDEN  and  Senator  Simon 
shared  mj  concerns.  But  upon  specific 
inquiries  on  this  matter.  Governor 
Martinez  lassured  the  committee  that 
he  would  refrain  from  political  activ- 
ity, and  that  he  would  not  partake  in 
partisan  activities  Involving  congres- 
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sional elections.  Specifically,  he  said 
that  he  "will  never  mix  politics,  with 
this  office."  And  in  support  of  his  re- 
mark, expressed  hope  that  he  could  de- 
vote himself  ftill-time  to  the  Office  of 
Director.  (Transcript,  February  26,  at 
69.)  This  promise— Governor  Martinez 
sasring  that  he  will  not  degrade  the  Di- 
rector's office  by  engaging  in  partisan 
politics— reduced  my  concern  in  this 
area. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  imiwrtant, 
I  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  short 
tenure  of  Governor  Martinez'  prede- 
cessor. During  the  confirmation  of  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  Mr.  Bennett  indicated  to 
the  committee  that  he  was  "commit- 
ted" to  the  drug  war.  We  now  see  by  his 
early  departure,  after  less  than  2  years 
as  Director,  that  he  was  not  as  com- 
mitted as  he  appeared.  Therefore,  I 
sought  assurance  from  Governor  Mar- 
tinez that  he  would  not  leave  as  quick- 
ly if  confirmed. 

I  believe  that  true  success  in  the 
drug  war  will  only  result  from  many 
years  of  effort.  And,  as  in  the  private 
sector,  a  long-term  commitment  from 
top  management  is  a  key  to  long-term 
success.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  National  Drug  Policy  can  com- 
bat the  drug  problem  for  2  years,  resign 
the  position,  and  then  claim  victory. 
That  simply  is  not  enough  time  for 
achieving  the  long-term  goals  of  the 
national  strategy,  or  simply  learning 
the  job.  But  Governor  Martinez  gave 
me  a  personal  commitment  to  stay  in 
the  office  of  Director  until  asked  to 
step  down  by  the  President,  or  until 
there  is  a  change  in  the  White  House. 
Without  this  long-term  commitment 
by  the  nominee,  I  could  not  have  sup- 
ported his  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  assure  you  that  I 
will  closely  monitor  Governor  Mar- 
tinez' progress  as  we  work  together  on 
issues  involving  drug  control.  But  Rob- 
ert Martinez'  experience  as  Governor  of 
Florida,  and  especially  his  statements 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  indi- 
cate that  he  has  the  potential  to  be- 
come an  effective  Director.  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  confirmation,  and  wish  him 
much  success  in  his  new  job. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Martinez 
nomination  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  go  into  legislative 
session  to  consider  a  resolution  which  I 
will  shortly  send  to  the  desk,  and  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  resolution,  the 
Senate  return  to  executive  session  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Governor  Martinez. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENDING  A  WARM  WELCOME  TO 
PRESIDENT  LECH  WALESA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Dole, 
Senators  Mikulski,  Murkowski,  Simon, 
BiDEN,  and  THimMOND.  I  send  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
stated  and  inmiediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  extending  a  warm 
welcome  to  His  Excellency,  President  Lech 
Walesa  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
the  clerk  might  read  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  that  the  reso- 
lution be  stated  in  its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  90 

Whereas  Poland  has  made  an  historic  tran- 
sition from  communism  to  democracy; 

Whereas  Poland  has  held  the  Qrst  free  and 
direct  elections  for  President  In  Its  history; 

Whereas  Lech  Walesa,  Internationally  rec- 
ognized as  a  leader  of  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy and  human  rights,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Poland  on  December  9, 1990; 

Whereas,  under  President  Lech  Walesa's 
leadership,  Poland  is  continuing  on  its  cou- 
rageous course  of  fundamental  economic  and 
political  reform;  and 

Whereas  President  Lech  Walesa  is  making 
his  Hrst  State  Visit  to  the  United  States 
since  his  election:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  extends  a  warm  welcome  to  His  Excel- 
lency Lech  Walesa,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  State 
Visit  to  the  United  States; 

(2)  recalls  the  special  and  historic  ties  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Poland; 

(3)  applauds  the  continued  commitment  of 
President  Lech  Walesa  and  his  government 
to  fundamental  economic  and  political  re- 
form; 

(4)  reaffirms  the  strong  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  independence  and  security  of  Poland: 

(5)  looks  forward  to  continued  close  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  on  issues  relating  to  security 
and  stability  in  Europe;  and 

(6)  commends  the  decision  of  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  substantially  the 
debt  owed  by  Poland  to  the  United  States, 
applauds  the  decision  of  the  Paris  Club  to  re- 
duce substantially  Poland's  burden  of  foreign 
debt,  and  urges  Poland's  private  creditors  to 
respond  in  a  similar  fashion. 

SEC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  further  transmit  such  copy  to 
His  Excellency  Lech  Walesa,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Will  the  Senator  add  me 
as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  we  add  all  Republicans 
as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  We 
are  honored  to  welcome  to  the  Senate 
the  Honorable  Lech  Walesa,  President 
of  Poland.  President  Walesa  has  visited 
us  previously  in  his  private  capacity. 
Today  he  represents  the  people  of  Po- 
land as  their  democratically  elected 
leader. 

Through  his  inspirational  leadership 
and  tireless  dedication  to  the  causes  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  President 
Walesa  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  effort 
to  transform  the  former  Communist 
dictatorships  in  Central  Europe  into 
parliamentary  democracies.  His  will- 
ingness to  undertake  the  burdens  of 
the  Presidency  of  Poland  during  this 
difficult  time  of  transition  and  reform 
is  testimony  to  his  recognition  that 
the  effort  to  create  democracy  does  not 
end  with  the  elimination  of  one-party 
rule.  Rather,  the  difficult  struggle  to 
build  a  free  and  open  society,  with  eco- 
nomic and  political  opportunities  for 
all,  must  be  pursued  with  increased  en- 
ergy during  the  difficult  transition  pe- 
riod. 

In  passing  this  resolution,  the  Senate 
expresses  its  welcome  to  President 
Walesa  and  the  strong  support  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  American  people  for 
the  courageous  and  difficult  steps 
being  taken  in  Poland.  The  Polish  ex- 
ample should  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
countries  in  Central  Europe  as  they 
pursue  economic  reform.  The  Polish 
people  must  know,  and  we  hope  they 
will  know,  that  America  is  ready  and 
willing  to  provide  assistance  and  sup- 
port for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mitchell; 
with  our  colleagues.  Senators  MiKiasKi 
and  Murkowski,  the  two  Polish-Amer- 
ican Members  of  the  Senate,  and  with 
many  other  Senators  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  Presi- 
dent Walesa  with  us  today  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

When  the  history  of  the  past  2  years 
is  written — 2  years  of  momentous 
change  around  the  world— one  of  the 
first  chapters  will  be  about  Lech 
Walesa. 

I  had  the  very  exciting  experience  of 
visiting  Poland  on  the  very  day  that 
the  Polish  Parliament  elected  the  first 
non-Communist  government  in  more 
than  a  half  century.  A  couple  of  days 
later,  I  went  to  the  city  of  Gdansk, 
where  Poland's  democratic  revolution 
was  spawned.  I  met  there  with  Lech 
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Walesa,  and  found  out  for  myself  that— 
in  this  a?e  when  public  relations  ex- 
perts fabricate  most  of  our  so-called 
heroes— Lech  Walesa  was  the  real 
thing. 

He  has  been  with  us  before  as  the 
leader  of  the  democratic  revolution  in 
Poland  and  a  Nobel  Prize  winner.  He  is 
here  today  as  the  first  democratically 
elected  President  in  the  history  of  Po- 
land. 

So  today  we  greet  him  with  a  new 
title:  Mr  President.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  greet  him  still,  and  foremost, 
as  a  &1end  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
friend  of  freedom. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sentaor  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  very  briefly  join  in  saying  I 
think  this  is  an  appropriate  resolution. 

Senator  Dole  properly  called  him  the 
real  thing.  Poland  has  made  incredibly 
courageous  decisions. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Walesa  is  keeping  Mr.  Balcerowicz 
on  as  the  Finance  Minister  there. 

I  join  in  praise  for  President  Bush  for 
the  steps  he  has  taken.  Let  me  just  add 
my  appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Nick  Brady,  and  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mulford,  for  their  hard  work  in  this 
whole  question  of  Polish  debt. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Poland  and  the  administration. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  them 
when  I  think  they  are  wrong,  as  I  did  a 
few  minutes  ago  on  this  floor.  But  on 
this  occasion  they  have  acted  respon- 
sibly and  well.  I  commend  them  for 
what  they  are  doing.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
June  of  1990,  four  of  us.  Senators  Brad- 
ley and  myself,  and  Congressman 
Leach  and  Congressman  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  sent  a  very  strong  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  strongly 
urging  him  to  deal  with  the  Polish  debt 
question. 

We  believed  then,  and  we  believe 
now,  that  Poland's  external  debt  of 
something  in  excess  of  S38  billion  had 
to  be  dealt  with  for  Poland  to  have  any 
chance  at  all  of  progressing  economi- 
cally. 

I  just  want  to  publicly  compliment 
President  Bush  for  two  things.  We 
asked  him  to  take  two  actions  when  we 
wTotB  him  last  year.  One  was  to  ask 
the  Paris  Club,  a  group  of  industri- 
alized nations,  to  whom  the  Poles  owed 
a  great  deal  of  money,  to  relieve  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  that  debt. 

Quite  firankly,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  Mr.  President,  the  Germans 
owed  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  we, 
the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
concluded  that  we  were  not  going  to 
make  the  same  mistake  we  made  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  when  we  had  helped 
to  create  an  environment  where  we 
seemed  to  demonstrate  to  people  in 


Germa  ly  that  democracy  was  synony- 
mous 1 1th  economic  failure. 

So  we  concluded  that  it  was  critical 
to  foi  five  the  German  debt,  even 
thougli  we  had  just  been  in  a  bitter 
war.  We  did  it  for  our  own  safety's 
sake. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  moved  to  convince  the  other 
nation  i  to  whom  the  Poles  owe  a  great 
deal  o:  money  to  forgive  a  significant 
portioi  I  of  that  debt.  And  now  we,  the 
United  States,  are  engaged  in  a  similar 
operat  on,  the  second  action  we  hoped 
the  Pr  (sident  would  take.  Without  that 
taking  place,  I  see  little  possibility  of 
the  bo  d  economic  plans  that  the  Poles 
are  ma  king  now  coming  to  fruition. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  I 
do  not  want  my  sons,  who  are  soon  to 
graduate  from  college,  to  have  their 
sons  1  tudying  in  college  what  they 
studiei  i  about  the  period  of  European 
goverr  ments  between  the  end  of  the 
World  Was  I  and  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n  I  do  not  want  my  grandchildren 
leamii  ig  about  a  period  where  there 
was  a  I  opportunity  for  democracy  to 
surviv  i — and  it  can  only  survive  where 
there  is  economic  prosperity — and  de- 
mocra  :y  having  failed  because  there 
was  nc  economic  prosperity. 

Theie  can  be  no  prosperity,  in  my 
view.  In  Poland,  absent  debt  forgive- 
ness. Fhat  is  underway  now,  and  it 
gives  :  'oland  a  seriouis  chance  for  suc- 
cess. ]  r  Poland  makes  it,  I  believe  the 
rest  o  Extern  Europe  also  h&s  a  real 
chanc(  . 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  welcome  the  freely  elected 
Presid  jnt  of  Poland,  Lech  Walesa.  This 
is  his  irst  visit  to  the  United  States  as 
Presid  ent  of  Poland. 

It  is  a  historic  event  that  should  be 
markc  d  with  an  equally  historic  ges- 
ture o  1  our  part.  That  is  why  I  support 
the  fesolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
TiiKBF.tMAN  forgiving  a  major  share  of 
Polan^s'  debt. 

By  rjBducing  Poland's  debt,  the  Amer- 
ican p  iople  would  be  helping  that  coun- 
try move  from  communism  to  a  free- 
market  economy.  We  must  encourage 
this  p  )sitive  movement  toward  democ- 
racy. 

The  Polish  people  must  be  com- 
mend* d  for  leading  the  revolution  of 
econo:  nic  and  political  change  in 
Centn  A  Europe  over  the  last  2  years. 
The  p  sople  and  the  Government  of  Po- 
land 1  lave  committed  themselves  to  a 
drama  tic  transformation  of  their  econ- 
omy 1  rom  a  command  economy  to  one 
based  on  free  market  principle.  But  un- 
fortui  ately,  this  change  has  come  at  a 
very  I  igh  price. 

The  process  of  change  in  Poland  has 
been  difficult,  causing  the  Polish  peo- 
ple gi  Bat  hau-dshlp.  The  burden  of  for- 
eign <  ebt  has  made  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic transformation  more  difficult 
for  tte  people  and  the  Government  of 
Polam  1. 
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Mr.  Pres  dent,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
people  anq  the  Government  of  Poland 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
lulated  by  the  former  Com- 
Ime.  A  reduction  In  Polish 
>t  would  be   an   important 
the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland. 

I  urge  niy  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolutionj  The  Polish  people  have  haul 
to  cope  with  45  years  of  Communist  op- 
pression. Ijiet  us  not  make  this  historic 
transformation  from  tyranny  to  free- 
dom amy  h  irder. 

Let  us  lelieve  the  Polish  people  of 
this  econo  nnic  burden  and  rewau-d  them 
for  their  courageous  fight  for  liberty. 

Mr.  BR/^DLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  jpln  my  colleagues  in  welcom- 
ing Lech  Walesa,  the  President  of  Po- 
land, to  the  United  States.  On  his  laist 
visit  here]  he  was  just  an  electrician, 
adbeit  an  electrician  who  haul  changed 
his  countrSr  and  the  world.  Today  he  is 
snt  of  his  country. 
I  would  I  also  like  to  commend  the 
multilateral  efforts  to  reduce  Polamd's 
id's  transition  to  democraicy 
'kets  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
itoricaU  processes  of  our  era. 
iduction  will  play  an  impor- 
encouraiging  that  process. 
(t  need  to  remind  my  ed- 
it the  process  of  transition 
underway  in  Eaistern  and 
irope  is  fax  from  complete. 
Poland,  Cbecboslovakia,  auid  Hungairy 
have  madie  the  fundaunental  commit- 
ment to  change,  and  aure  now  strug- 
gling with  the  practical  reailities  of  the 
trauisitioiu  The  ultimate  success  of 
that  transition  depends  to  a  great  de- 
gree on  how  the  governments  amd  peo- 
ple of  thisj  region  manaige  to  rebuild  the 
economy  if  their  countries. 

The  bolldest  and  most  sweeping  re- 
form progjram  has  bhen  undertaken  in 
Poland.  H  includes  banking,  currency, 
and  tax  reform,  strict  wage  control, 
the  reduction  and  elimination  of  sub- 
sidies, piivatization  of  state  enter- 
prises, auid  dissolution  of  uneffective 
ones.  The  other  nations  in  Centrail  Eu- 
rope— amd  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  ais 
well — axe  watching  Poland's  progress 
very  close  ly.  and  gauging  their  own  re- 
form efforts  according  to  the  results 
there.  Therefore,  helping  Poland  means 
helping  all  Eaistem  and  Central  Europe 
make  the  changes  necessary  to  bring 
democracy  and  free  markets  to  the  re- 
gion,        j 

One  of  [Poland's  most  urgent  prob- 
lems is  its  debt  burden.  Poland  cur- 
rently ow^s  about  S33  billion  to  foreign 
governments  amd  about  Sll  billion  to 
commercial  banks.  Without  a  signifl- 
cauit  rediiCtion,  Poland  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  complete  her  bold  amd 
radicail  program.  The  steps  taken  so  far 
by  the  Polish  Government  have  shown 
positive  results.  The  currency  is  stable, 
Govemmdnt  spending  is  restricted,  amd 
hyperinfittion  hais  been  stopped.  But  as 
a  result  qf  the  drastic  economic  meaw- 
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ures  which  were  necessary  to  trans- 
form an  economy  ruined  by  40  years  of 
communism,  new  problems  have 
emerged.  Recession  is  severe,  unem- 
ployment has  risen,  and  a  standard  of 
living  has  fallen. 

Negotiators  from  the  major  Indus- 
trial countries  recently  completed 
their  talks  on  Polish  debt  relief.  The 
United  States,  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
I  introduced  in  October  1990  calling  for 
greater  efforts  to  provide  debt  relief, 
took  the  lead  in  calling  for  meaningful 
cuts,  not  just  token  measures  and  fur- 
ther rescheduling.  The  creditor  coun- 
tries should  cut  Poland's  debt  burden 
in  half.  This  is  good  news  and  will  go 
far  in  helping  Poland.  Individual  coun- 
tries can  and  should  go  further  than 
the  general  agreement.  Poland  deserves 
it.  Furthermore,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mercial banks  will  follow  the  lead  of 
their  governments  and  take  similar 
measures  to  reduce  Poland's  debt. 

Poland  will  not  become  a  free  market 
democracy  as  long  as  the  debt  built  up 
by  the  Communist  government  slow  its 
growth.  The  best  investment  this  coun- 
try can  make  is  an  investment  in  de- 
mocracy. Poland  has  made  the  com- 
mitment to  democracy,  and  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  following  through  with  our 
commitment  to  help  Poland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  further  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tAble  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  now  re- 
turns to  executive  session  to  resume 
consideration  of  the  Martinez  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  re- 
mains for  debate  on  that  nomination? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  re- 
mains 1  hour  and  10  mintutes. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  debate,  either  through 
the  use  of  the  full  1  hour  and  7  minutes 
or  the  yielding  back  of  time,  that  there 
then  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
until  2  p.m.,  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
Martinez  nomination  occur  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators should  be  aware  then  that  we  are 
going  to  complete  the  debate  on  the 


Martinez  nomination.  Then  there  will 
be  a  period  for  morning  business.  Then 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  Martinez 
nomination  at  2  p.m.  Senators  should 
be  aware  of  that.  There  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  Martinez  nomination 
at  2  p.m. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  managers 
and  other  Senators  for  their  coopera- 
tion enabling  us  to  act  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Robert 
Martinez  to  be  the  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy  Director.  After  an  extensive 
review  of  this  nominee's  background,  I 
believe  that  the  President  has  made  an 
excellent  selection  in  Governor  Mar- 
tinez. I  thought  that  he  handled  him- 
self very  well  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing. He  answered  all  of  our  questions  in 
a  straight-forward,  forthright  manner, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  he  dem- 
onstrated a  real  commitment  to  the 
fight  against  the  war  on  drugs. 

As  a  Senator  of  a  predominantly 
rural  State— a  State  with  a  lot  of  little 
airstrips,  a  kind  of  crossroads  of  the 
West — I  have  a  particular  concern 
about  what  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  to  assist  in  the  interdiction  of 
drugs  in  these  areas.  I  believe  that  this 
nominee  shares  those  concerns. 

During  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee 
hearings,  we  learned  that  Governor 
Martinez  brings  a  wealth  of  experience 
to  this  important  position.  As  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida,  he  has 
nrsthand  experience  in  dealing  with 
drug  trafDcking  and  abuse.  Drug  push- 
ers have  used  Florida,  because  of  its  lo- 
cation, as  a  main  point  of  entry  into 
the  United  States  for  illegal  drugs. 

Throughout  his  tenure.  Governor 
Martinez  continually  fought  this 
scourge  through  innovative  as  well  as 
time-tested  interdiction  techniques. 

Let  me  touch  on  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  drug  fighting  efforts.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure.  Florida  was  named  by 
Federal  agencies  as  a  role  model  State 
in  the  drug  battle.  It  is  listed  among 
the  top  10  States  for  per  capita  spend- 
ing on  drug  treatment.  Between  1987 
and  1989.  Florida  increased  its  spending 
in  support  of  drug  treatment  by  33  per- 
cent, an  increase  in  spending  greater 
than  the  increase  experienced  by  many 
of  the  other  States  during  the  same 
time  period. 

Governor  Martinez  served  as  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association  lead  Gov- 
ernor on  substance  abuse  and  drug  traf- 
ficking issues.  He  implemented  the  Na- 
tion's first  comprehensive  statewide 
Drug-Free  Workplace  Program.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  developing  comprehen- 
sive plans  and  promoting  interagency 
coordination  of  prevention  services  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  first  Governors  to  employ 
the  services  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  interdiction  efforts  of  his  State. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  Governor 
Martinez  is  a  Spanish-speaking  public 
official  who  has  direct  experience  in 


dealing  with  the  leaders  of  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  He  has  met 
with  many  such  leaders  while  promot- 
ing Florida  business  and  trade.  This  ex- 
perience and  familiarity  will  serve  him 
well  in  his  new  role. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  his 
conunitment  to  fight  drug  trafficking 
on  the  demand  side  of  the  equation.  As 
a  prior  school  teacher,  he  knows  first- 
hand the  need  for  strong  antidrug  edu- 
cation programs.  Indeed,  while  Gov- 
ernor, once  or  twice  a  month  he  would 
travel  around  his  State  to  a  student's 
home,  accompany  the  student  to 
school,  sometimes  on  the  schoolbus, 
and  teach  the  student's  class.  One  of 
the  subjects  was  drug  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  will  truly  be  a  leader  in 
this  area  of  our  efforts. 

Governor  Martinez  comes  highly  rec- 
ommended by  such  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug- 
Free  Youth  and  Informed  Families  of 
Dade  County.  They  are  particularly 
impressed  with  his  efforts  in  the  area 
of  drug  prevention,  focusing  on  the 
home  and  the  individual. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  Gov- 
ernor Martinez'  experience  has  pre- 
pared him  for  the  challenges  of  this  im- 
portant national  office.  I  believe  that 
he  will  fulfill  his  role  in  an  honorable 
and  highly  successful  manner.  This  is 
an  office  that  should  not  remain  va- 
cant for  any  length  of  time.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  nomination. 

Last.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
BiDEN.  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
leader  on  the  committee.  Senator 
Thurmond,  from  South  Carolina.  Both 
of  them  have  been  foremost  leaders  in 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse  in  this 
country,  not  only  on  the  supply  side  of 
the  equation  but  on  the  demand  side. 

I  have  to  say  Senator  Biden  in  par- 
ticular has  spent  as  much  time  on  this 
issue  as  any  Member  in  Congress.  He 
has  done  a  terrific  job.  He  has  been 
concerned  about  all  aspects  of  drug 
pushing,  drug  abuse,  and  drug  rehabili- 
tation, all  other  aspects  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  whole  panoply  of  drug 
issues.  I  want  to  say  he  has  been  a  fore- 
most leader  in  the  Congress  in  helping 
us  to  try  to  resolve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Naturally  the  administration,  natu- 
rally other  Members  of  Congress,  natu- 
rally myself,  want  to  listen  to  him  and 
want  to  work  with  him  in  trying  to 
help  in  any  way  we  possibly  can. 

Senator  Thxhimond  has  himself  been 
an  effective  and  wonderful  leader  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  These  two 
gentlemen  have  worked  hand  in  hand 
together  in  so  numy  good  efforts  in  the 
best  interests  of  country.  I  want  to  pay 
si>ecial  tribute  to  both  of  them  as  one 
who  works  rather  closely  with  both  of 
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them  and  wbo  thinks  very  highly  of 
both  of  them. 

I  would  feel  bad  if  I  did  not  at  least 
say  a  few  words  about  the  great  efforts 
both  of  them  have  made  in  this  par- 
ticular battle. 

I  wish  Bob  Martinez  well.  I  hope  ev- 
erybody will  vote  for  him.  I  think  a 
strong,  substantial  vote  will  help  him 
in  the  work  he  is  going  to  do.  I  think 
we  are  all  going  to  be  very  proud  of 
him  as  the  ensuing  months  occur. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
emphasize  my  reservations  about  Gov- 
ernor Martinez'  nomination  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy. 

Congress  passed  legislation  to  create 
a  Cabinet-level  drug  czau:  because  we 
need  the  best  available  talent  to  lead 
us  in  our  war  against  drugs.  The  drug 
czar  coordinates  all  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  with  antidrug 
responsibilities,  he  oversees  inter- 
national initiatives  to  decrease  drug 
production  at  the  source,  and  he  makes 
sure  that  our  criminal  justice  system 
keeps  i>ace  with  the  Nation's  quickly 
changing  needs. 

The  drug  czar  is  our  voice  when  it 
comes  to  defining  goals  and  leading  the 
charge.  An  effective  drug  czar  must  un- 
derstand that  a  "war  on  drugs"  means 
more  than  rhetorical  tough  talk  and 
glitzy  political  slograns.  Ending  this 
Nation's  drug  crisis  will  take  time  and 
it  will  take  money. 

We  need  a  leader  who  can  look  the 
President  or  his  fellow  Cabinet  mem- 
bers in  the  eye  and  say  "no,"  or  "that 
is  not  good  enough,"  or  "we  need  more 
funding."  We  need  a  creative,  open- 
minded  coordinator — someone  who  can 
balance  punishment  for  drug  pushers 
with  programs  to  prevent  young  people 
frota  turning  to  drugs  and  programs  to 
help  those  who  have  already  been 
taken  in  by  the  scourge.  And  we  need 
someone  who  will  fight  this  battle  on  a 
bipartisan  front,  without  politicizing 
his  important  office. 

The  President  has  the  prerogative  to 
nominate  competent  officials  to  carry 
out  his  policies.  Thus  far,  the  adminis- 
tration's drug  control  policy  has  been  a 
lot  of  tough  talk  without  the  muscle  to 
back  it  up.  The  nominee's  record  as 
Governor  of  Florida  reflects  the  same 
apinx>ach.  Governor  Martinez  focused 
on  punitive  measures — at  the  expense 
and  neglect  of  treatment  and  preven- 
tion—and after  4  years  in  the  state- 
house  with  drug  control  as  his  major 
goal,  Florida's  drug  problems  got 
worse,  not  better. 

In  voting  for  Governor  Martinez' 
nomination  I  am  granting  the  P*resi- 
dent  his  prerogative.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  the  administration  did  not  take 
this  opportunity  to  show  a  serious 
commitment  to  ending  this  Nation's 
drug  crisis.  The  office  which  Governor 
Martinez  will  assume  has  great  poten- 


tial—t  )  mobilize  the  American  people, 
to  mol  lilize  government  at  every  level, 
and  U)  fight  effectively  against  the 
drugs  ^hat  are  destroying  the  very  fab- 
ric of  lour  society.  The  office  deserves 
more  credit,  and  more  respect,  than 
the  administration  gives  it. 

Finsily,  I  impress  upon  Governor 
Marin(  z  my  hope  that  he  will  encour- 
age a  1  nore  balanced  national  drug  con- 
trol itrategy.  At  his  confirmation 
hearin  fs.  Governor  Martinez  seemed  to 
embra;e  the  need  for  increased  treat- 
ment ind  prevention  programs.  In  his 
testimony  he  stated,  "if  confirmed,  I 
will  ci  tntinue  to  request  increased  ap- 
propri  itions  for  expanded  treatment 
capacj  ty.  This  is  an  area  of  great  im- 
portai  ce."  I  am  taking  Governor  Mar- 
tinez 4t  his  word.  I  hope  he  does  not  let 
the  American  people  down. 

Mr.  jBIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
good  4eal  to  say  about  Governor  Mar- 
ut  let  me  speak  for  a  moment, 
e  are  waiting  for  some  of  our 
es  who  wish  to  speak  to  arrive, 
speak  to  the  policy  that  Gov- 
artinez  is  going  to  be  saddled 
the  outset. 

The  iPresident's  national  drug  policy, 
obvioijsly,  is  well  intended.  I  believe  it 
is  seriously  deficient.  The  President 
has  concluded,  and  its  former  Director 
concluded,  that  we  should  focus  on  cas- 
ual diiig  users  more  than  any  other  as- 
pect of  the  problem,  although  they  do 
focus  pn  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

is  a  matter  of  proportion  when, 
casual  drug  use  among  particu- 
ur  young  people  is  going  down 
wn  and  down,  and  the  adminis- 
tratioti  can  and  should,  and  the  Con- 
gress tan  and  should,  claim  some  credit 
for  that.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Da  the  4  preceding  years  prior  to 
there  even  being  an  existing  drug  czar, 
there  was  a  genuine  precipitous  and 
steep  decline  among  the  casual  users  in 
this  M  ation. 

The  picture  we  are  missing,  Mr. 
Presiaent,  is  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasA  in  the  nvunber  of  hardcore  users, 
or  wnit  we  would  term  in  the  street: 
The  aidict. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  an  ongoing 
debate  with  the  administration.  They 
use  a  statistic  that  indicates  that  last 
year  fhere  were  862,000,  or  thereabouts, 
hardcore  cocaine  addicts  in  America, 
when  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  our  studies 
show  Ithat  there  were  over  2.3  million 
hardcore  cocaine  addicts. 

Mr.)  President,  in  this  year's  drug 
strategy,  submitted  to  us  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President  said:  "We  have  made 
gains;  we  now  only  have  660,000  hard- 
core cocaine  addicts."  It  had  gone 
down  almost  200,000,  according  to  their 
reports,  based  on  a  household  survey, 
whicl  I  think  we  were  able  to  point  out 
was  f  itally  flawed,  as  they  say.  Every 
exper :  in  the  field  acknowledges  that  it 
is  fla  Ned,  by  the  nature  of  its  meth- 
odoloCry. 
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So,  Mr.  t^sident,  the  President  put 
in  place  i  drug  strategy,  calling  for 
certain  weapons  in  that  strategy,  firom 
treatment!  to  police,  and  based  on  the 
notion  that  there  were  660,000  hardcore 
cocaine  aiodicts  in  America. 

During  the  first  hearing  that  I  held 
on  this  matter,  the  administration  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  off;  that 
number  vka  not  accurate.  They  said: 
We  knew  it  was  inaccurate  all  the 
time,  buti  that  survey  was  the  only 
basis  we  had  on  which  to  make  the 
judgment.]  So  they  said,  during  the 
course  of  the  hearing:  We  will  now  stip- 
ulate. Senator  Biden,  that  there  are  at 
least  1.7  viillion  hardcore  cocaine  ad- 
dicts in  Ainerica. 

I  belie^^,  and  I  think  our  studies 
show — anq  it  was  greeted  uniformly  by 
the  so-called  experts  in  the  community 
as  being  j^curate^that  there  are  clos- 
er to  2.2  tjo  2.4  million.  They  said,  OK; 
let  us  assfime  that  the  number  is  only 
1.7. 

Now  yoi 
days,   fro] 
your  re] 
hardcore 
week's 
Biden,   tl 
there  arel 


have  just,  in  a  matter  of  3 
the  time  you  submitted 
to  me,  which  said  660,000 
cocaine  addicts,  within  a 
riod,  you  said,  "All  right, 
re  were  really  not  660,000; 
1.7  million."  I  compliment 
you  for  tpie  increased  recognition  of 
that  side  tf  the  problem. 

I  said,  "'Now  that  you  have  told  me 
that,  howl  are  you  going  to  amend  your 
drug  strategy  to  accommodate  this  ac- 
knowledged significant  change  in  your 
thinking?!' 

They  8a|d,  "We  are  not  going  to." 

I  said,  "i  do  not  understand." 

They  sa^d,  "There  is  no  need  for  us  to 
change  ovtr  strategy." 

I  said,  'u  am  somewhat  bewildered.  I 
thought  the  strategy  for  attacking  the 
drug  problem  in  America  bore  some  re- 
lationship to  your  assessment  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem." 

I  suspect  we  would  all  say,  if  we 
thought  tnere  were  only  100  cocaine  so- 
called  crick  babies  going  to  be  bom 
next  yeaij  instead  of  300,000  going  to  be 
bom  nex^  year,  we  would  have  a  dif- 
ferent strategy  relative  to  dealing  with 
addicted  mothers;  100,  well,  that  does 
not  meai^  we  are  going  to  go  out  and 
put  out  ]  billion  dollars'  worth  of  re- 
sources to  deal  with  100,  as  bad  as  it  is. 
We  might  decide  to  put  that  $1  billion 
into  health  care  or  other  things. 

But,  if  ^e  think  there  are  300,000  then 
it  is  a  problem  requiring  a  different 
input. 

Well.  I  said  I  am  confused  now.  At 
the  outsejt,  you  said,  here  is  my  strat- 
egy and  ifiy  strategy  is  at  least  in  part 
premised  on  the  fact  there  are  660,000 
hardcore  addicts.  Now  you  say  1.7  mil- 
lion hardcore  addicts,  and  you  do  not 
change  y^ur  strategy. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  we  are,  by  everyone's 
admissiOB.  in  a  very,  very  difficult 
area.  We  are  attempting  to  deal  with  a 
second  epidemic— I  say  second  because 
the  first  6ne  was  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
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say,  if  we 
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tury—the second  drug  epidemic  in  this 
Nation.  The  consequences  are  obvious. 
Cocaine  addiction  brings  on  cocaine-in- 
duced psychoses  and  paranoia.  Wher- 
ever there  is  cocaine  there  is  violence. 
I  sometimes  say  facetiously  to  make  a 
point,  if  you  have  to  live  in  an  apart- 
ment complex  full  of  cocaine  addicts  or 
you  have  to  live  in  an  apartment  com- 
plex full  of  heroin  addicts,  go  with  the 
heroin  addicts,  not  because  they  are 
better,  but  because  heroin  takes  you 
down;  it  does  not  cause  you  to  go  run- 
ning around  knocking  down  doors  and 
shooting  people. 

B\it  cocaine  has  the  exact  opposite 
effect  on  the  brain.  Cocaine,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  leading  researcher  from 
Yale  University,  creates  a  "lightning 
storm  in  the  brain."  That  is  why  so 
many  people  die  when  cocaine  is  intro- 
duced into  an  area,  not  just  because  of 
the  trafflcking  in  cocaine,  but  because 
the  people  who  are  hooked  on  it  do 
strange  antisocial  things,  and  nmny 
times  they  are  violent. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  crimes  we  have 
out  there  now  that  are  being  commit- 
ted related  to  drug  addiction  are  not  in 
large  part  as  a  consequence  of  the  cas- 
ual user,  who  should  be  stopped  be- 
cause he  will  become  a  hardcore  user  if 
we  do  not  in  many  instances;  they  are 
the  consequence  of  somebody  who  is 
hooked  on,  to  use  the  vernacular,  a 
drug,  and  these  cocaine  addicts  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  out  shooting  people 
and  mugging  people  and,  in  thefr  do- 
mestic quarrels,  turning  around  and 
hitting  people  with  everything  from 
hanuners  to  whatever  is  near  them, 
and  they  are  our  most  important  prob- 
lem now.  We  do  not  direct  nearly 
enough  attention  to  that  in  the  Presi- 
dent's drug  strategy. 

That  is  why,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Democrats,  I  offered  an  alternative 
strategy,  not  to  be  ob8trei)erous,  not  to 
disagree  with  the  President,  but  be- 
cause I  truly  believe  that  we  have  to  do 
one  of  three  things  with  those  hardcore 
addicts. 

One,  we  have  to  turn  around,  put 
them  in  jail,  and  while  in  jail  treat 
them  for  their  problem;  otherwise — we 
put  last  year,  and  I  have  to  yield  to  my 
staff  for  a  moment  here,  the  estimate 
that,  nationwide,  over  3.6  million  folks 
last  year  were  released  from  jails  and 
prisons  who  were  still  drug  users,  who 
still  had  a  problem.  So  we  either  have 
to  lock  them  up  and  treat  them  or  get 
them  into  treatment  before  they  are 
locked  up  or  we  are  going  to  shoot 
them  or  they  are  going  to  shoot  us.  I 
mean,  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  rocket 
scientist  to  understand  that.  So,  if  you 
have  a  couple  million  people  walking 
around  the  streets  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem— I  am  not  suggesting  we  treat 
them  merely  because  it  is  the  Christian 
thing  to  do,  the  noble  thing  to  do,  the 
human  thing  to  do,  but  out  of  our 
naked  self-interest,  either  lock  them 
up  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  execute 
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them,  or  treat  them,  or  they  will  be 
back. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  one  that  has  to  be  al- 
tered, in  my  opinion. 

I  see  one  of  my  good  friends  and  the 
chief  sponsor  of  our  nominee  has  made 
it  to  the  floor,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  the  floor  to  him,  if  he  wishes  at 
this  moment  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
nominee,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  time  be  yielded  from  the  time 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  so  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MACK.  Thank  you  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Honorable  Bob  Martinez, 
nominee  as  Director  of  the  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  Office. 

As  a  fellow  Floridian  and  friend  of 
Governor  Martinez,  I  am  well  aware  of 
his  eminent  qualifications  for  this  po- 
sition. As  I  indicated  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  am  pleased  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  chosen  an  outstanding 
candidate  to  serve  as  this  country's 
next  drug  czar. 

Bob  Martinez  is  a  seasoned  veteran  of 
the  drug  vr&r.  With  Bob's  combined 
background  as  educator,  mayor,  busi- 
nessman, and  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  he  has  initiated  and  imple- 
mented iimovative  strategies  to  re- 
spond to  Florida's  drug  crisis.  Bob's 
strong  record  is  reflected  through  his 
commitment  to  clean  up  Florida's 
cities  and  streets. 

As  Governor,  Bob  appointed  this  Na- 
tion's first  State  "drug  czar"  to  coordi- 
nate antidrug  efforts  in  Florida.  He 
created  the  first  Drug-Free  Workplace 
Program  for  State  government  workers 
and  provided  for  formal  training  of 
teachers  in  substance  abuse  education. 
Bob  introduced  Florida's  drug-free 
zones  for  our  schoolchildren.  In  addi- 
tion, he  also  imposed  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  for  individuals  con- 
victed of  drug  activity  near  public 
parks  and  playgrounds,  public  housing 
facilities,  colleges  and  universities, 
again  in  an  effort  to  protect  our  youth. 
Furthermore,  Bob  Martinez  kept  Flor- 
ida's streets  free  from  career  criminals 
by  successfully  seeking  passage  of  a 
tough  repeat-offender  law. 

During  Bob's  tenure  as  Governor, 
Florida  was  among  the  top  10  States 
for  per  capita  spending  on  drug  treat- 
ment. In  fact,  between  1967  and  1969, 
spending  on  drug  treatment  in  Florida 
rose  nearly  50  percent  faster  than  the 
average  of  all  other  States. 

As  a  direct  result  of  Bob's  strong 
stand  against  drugs,  Florida  was  "eval- 
uated by  Federal  agencies  as  one  of  the 


Nation's  role  models  in  the  drug  bat- 
tle" in  November  1990. 

In  addition  to  Bob's  accomplishments 
within  our  State,  he  was  involved  in 
the  National  Governors  Association, 
where  he  served  as  lead  Governor  on 
substance  abuse  and  drug-trafficking 
issues.  In  this  capacity,  he  presented 
President  Bush  with  a  plan  for  anti- 
drug efforts  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Governors  Association. 

Governor  Martinez  also  coordinated 
drug  information  exchanges  with  other 
State  Governors  and  traveled  exten- 
sively abroad  to  promote  and  secure 
cooperation  of  the  international  com- 
munity in  the  war  on  drugs. 

Prior  to  introducing  Bob  Martinez  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
asked  myself  the  question  what  tsrpe  of 
person  would  make  an  ideal  Director  of 
the  National  Drug  Control  Policy  Of- 
fice. It  seems  to  me  this  person  should 
have  experience  with  the  drug  war  at 
the  local  and  State  level,  experience 
working  with  children  in  our  schools  to 
teach  them  the  evils  of  drugs  and  an 
overall  proven  record  in  the  area  of 
drug  control.  With  these  points  in 
mind,  I  am  confident  the  ideal  person 
for  this  job  is  Gov.  Bob  Martinez.  With 
Bob's  unique  experiences,  he  will  be  ef- 
fective in  uniting  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  in  shaping  an  effec- 
tive and  well-balanced  antidrug  strat- 
egy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  to  act  favorably  on  Gov.  Bob 
Martinez'  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  equally  charged. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  nomination  of  Robert  Mar- 
tinez to  be  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy. 

A  President  is  entitled  to  consider- 
able discretion  in  appointing  his  top  of- 
ficials. On  occasion,  however,  an  execu- 
tive branch  nominee  is  identified  with 
a  policy  so  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest that  the  nominee  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Governor  Martinez  favors  a  fun- 
damentally flawed  approach  to  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  combat  substance 
abuse.  Unless  we  modify  that  approach, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  worsening  national  problem. 

Surveys  indicate  that  casual  drug  use 
has  dropped  over  the  past  5  years.  But 
hard  core  use— the  kind  that  causes 
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crime  and  violence— remains  a  national 
epidemic.  Two  years  after  President 
Bush  held  up  a  bag  of  crack  on  national 
television,  our  streets  are  no  safer. 

The  administration  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  if  they  just  increase  sen- 
tences, build  more  prisons,  and  jail 
more  addicts,  drug  crime  will  decline. 
Police,  prosecutors,  and  prisons  are  in- 
dispensable, but  we  must  reinforce  ef- 
forts with  treatment  and  prevention. 

We  must  treat  addicts  before  they 
commit  crimes,  and  educate  children 
about  drug  abuse  before  they  turn  to 
addiction  and  criminal  activity. 

Under  Governor  Martinez,  however, 
Florida  became  a  case  study  of  the  im- 
balance in  our  Nation's  war  on  drugs. 

The  State  had  the  highest  crime  rate 
in  the  Nation.  It  also  ranked  first  in 
the  Nation  in  its  rate  of  incarceration. 
But  it  ranked  21st  in  the  funding  of 
substance  abuse  treatment  programs, 
and  32d  in  the  funding  of  prevention 
programs. 

Only  one  out  of  every  four  citizens  of 
Florida  who  needed  treatment  received 
it  during  the  Martinez  years.  Nothing 
in  his  record  or  his  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  convinces  me 
that  the  nominee  possesses  a  genuine 
commitment  to  reducing  the  demand 
for  dnigs  through  treatment  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  situation  in  Florida  was  espe- 
cially bleak  for  women.  The  State's 
10,000  pregnant  substance  abusers  stood 
a  l&-percent  chance  of  finding  treat- 
ment for  their  addiction.  If  they  found 
treatment,  it  was  after  an  average  wait 
of  61  days. 

Otherwise,  they  were  likely  to  join 
the  list  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Florid- 
ians  arrested  every  year  for  possession 
of  drugs.  Once  arrested,  they  joined  the 
army  of  addicts  marching  through  the 
revolving  doors  of  the  State  criminal 
justice  system,  only  to  be  put  back  on 
the  streets  as  addicts  with  criminal 
records. 

The  State's  drug  strategy  was  a  pub- 
lic safety  failure  in  another  major  re- 
spect. Because  the  courts  and  prisons 
were  flooded  with  nonviolent  addicts, 
thousands  of  violent  offenders  had  to 
be  released  before  their  sentences  had 
expired. 

During  the  Martinez  years,  the  aver- 
age murder  sentence  actually  served  in 
Florida  decreased  by  40  percent.  The 
average  robbery  sentence  served  de- 
creased by  42  percent.  Overall,  the  av- 
erage sentence  served  decreased  by  38 
percent. 

At  the  end  of  the  Martinez  adminis- 
tration. Florida  inmates  served,  on  av- 
erage, only  a  third  of  their  sentences, 
the  lowest  rate  in  the  Nation.  The 
bottomline  on  these  drug  policies  is 
clear:  Law  enforcement  cannot  do  the 
job  alone. 

The  Martinez  administration  contrib- 
uted to  a  worsening  cycle  of  addiction, 
arrest,  and  the  return  of  violent  crimi- 
nals to  the  streets.  That  cycle  might 


have  I  een  broken  if  the  State  had  made 
more  '  reatment  available  to  more  sub- 
stance abusers  in  the  first  place. 

Thelnominee's  law  enforcement  cre- 
dentials axe  also  called  into  question 
by  hia  views  on  gun  control.  Drug-re- 
lated violence  in  our  cities  is  escalate 
ing.  "rtie  102d  Congress  must  take  rea- 
sonabl  e  steps  to  halt  the  proliferation 
of  gun  3  in  our  society.  Yet  at  this  con- 
firmation  hearing,  Governor  Martinez 
expres  sed  his  opposition  to  Federal  leg- 
islatic  n  to  deal  with  this  critical  as- 
pect o  ■  the  drug  problem. 

It  is  time  for  the  Nation  to  develop  a 
new  ^d  more  effective  strategy  to 
combat  drug  abuse  and  drug  crime. 

The  best  way  for  us  to  begin  is  to 
vote  iigainst  this  nomination,  and  I 
urge  t  le  Senate  to  do  so. 

I  h(  pe  my  colleagues,  prior  to  the 
vote,  vill  take  a  look  at  the  report  on 
the  n<  mination  prepared  by  the  Judici- 
ary Ci  immittee.  At  the  back  of  the  re- 
port ire  various  charts  which  reflect 
the  p<  tints  that  I  made  earlier  in  my 
comm  Bnts  about  the  nxunber  of  treat- 
ment opportunities  for  adults  in  Flor- 
ida, t  le  number  that  need  treatment 
and  t  le  number  that  are  actually  re- 
ceiviB  ?  it.  The  other  chart  is  the  treat- 
ment opportunities  for  women  in  Flor- 
ida; f  >r  all  women  and  then  for  preg- 
nant 1  romen. 

Of  0,000  pregnant  women  who  are 
subsU  Jice  abusers.  1.500  are  actually 
receiii  ing  treatment.  The  State  of  Flor- 
ida a  :tually  prosecuted  a  woman  in 
Flori<  a  for  distxibuting  drugs  to  her 
unborfi  child— in  other  words  for  being 
a  pregnant  addict.  We  found  that  she 
had  actually  asked  for  treatment  dur- 
ing h^r  pregnancy,  was  unable  to  get 
treat^ient,  then  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested after  she  gave  birth. 

Incl  uded  in  the  report  is  a  chart 
showing  the  spending  priorities  in 
Flori(  a.  It  gives  a  clear  reflection  of 
the  e  (plosion  of  spending  on  prisons 
and  ji  ils;  from  approximately  S500  mil- 
lion J  Q  1987,  up  to  $850  million  by  the 
year :  991. 

For  substance  abuse  treatment,  the 
chart  is  virtually  flat.  I  think  it  went 
from  B35  to  S42  million.  The  point  has 
been  tnade  dixring  the  debate  about  the 
signil  leant  increase  in  Florida's  treat- 
ment budget.  When  you  go  from  $37  to 
$42  million,  that  might  reflect  some 
perceitage  increase,  but  in  terms  of 
real  (  ollars  and  purchasing  power,  it  is 
woefv;  lly  inadequate. 

Th«n  the  flnal  chart  shows  the  re- 
volving door  in  Florida,  which  I  think 
is  enormously  interesting.  You  had  50 
percent  of  a  Florida  sentence  being 
serve  1  in  1987.  but  in  1988.  it  is  41  per- 
cent I  >f  the  sentence  served. 

Wh  it  is  interesting  here  is  the  rela- 
tions lip  between  percent  of  sentence 
serve  1  and  the  failure  rate,  which  re- 
flecti  recidivism.  This  chart  demon- 
strat  IS  that  the  percent  of  time  actu- 
ally leing  served  is  constantly  going 
down  during   the   Martinez  years.   It 
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goes  firom  53  percent  of  the  sentence  in 
1987  to  41  Ipercent  in  1988,  to  34  percent 
in  1989,  to  33  percent  in  1990.  The  total 
amount  of  time  that  is  spent  in  jail  is 
gradually  going  down.  Then  if  you  look 
at  the  other  part  of  the  chart,  you  see 
that  the  fecividism  rate  for  those  re- 
leased from  jail  goes  f^om  30  percent  in 
1987  to  43  percent  in  1990.  That  is  be- 
cause they  are  flooding  the  system 
with  nonv  Lolent  addicts  and  letting  out 
murderer!,  burglars,  rapists,  and  those 
that  are  c  ^mmitting  other  crimes  of  vi- 
olence. 

No  one  {is  suggesting  that  this  prob- 
lem is  no|  complex  and  difficult.  There 
are  no  ea|sy  solutions.  But  it  is  clear 
that  we  tnust  deal  with  the  demand 
side  as  well  as  the  supply  side.  Going 
back  to  1$88.  the  Congress  gave  a  very 
clear  indication,  after  a  long,  very  con- 
siderable debate  and  discussion  in  a  bi- 
partisan Way.  that  we  ought  to  have 
approximately  50-50  expenditures  in 
terms  of  the  demand  side  and  the  sup- 
ply side.  I 

We  know  we  have  interdiction,  we 
have  prosecution,  we  have  education, 
we  have  rehabilitation,  and  we  know 
that  theee  has  to  be  a  balance.  The 
Congress  made  that  clear.  But  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  Bush 
administration  have  put  about  71  in 
supply  si^e  programs,  and  the  demand 
side  gets  I  the  29  percent  that  remains. 
And  thati  demand-side  percent  would 
have  beeij  a  lot  less  if  the  Congress  did 
not  include  the  Byrd  amendment  in 
1989  which  added  $800  million  to  the  de- 
mand sid^.  This  money  was  added  with 
the  reludtance  of  the  administration, 
quite  frankly,  and  Senator  Byrd  over- 
came that  reluctance  to  win  support  in 
this  body  and  in  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference. 3o  some  adjustment  was  made. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
looking  Back  on  the  Martinez  record, 
there  is  vjery,  very  little  in  terms  of  his 
service  as  (Governor  that  would  indi- 
cate a  real  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  loth  education  and  treatment. 
When  we  see  what  the  bottom  line  is  of 
the  nominee's  push  for  mandatory  sen- 
tences ahd  his  lack  of  support  for 
treatment,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
displayed  an  insufficient  underetanding 
of  the  drug  issue. 

So  for  those  reasons,  and  the  reasons 
I  have  outlined  here  and  in  the  report, 
I  will  vote  against  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  GAAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Gov.  Bob  Martinez  to  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  National  Drug  Control 
Policy.  Mr.  President,  I  know  Bob  Mar- 
tinez. I  have  worked  with  him  as  a 
teacher,  as  a  leader  of  teachers,  as  a 
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mayor  of  a  large  city,  and  as  Governor 
of  the  fourth  largest  State  in  America. 
That  background  prepares  a  person  to 
provide  the  coordination  of  the  variety 
of  programs  that  have  been  established 
by  this  Congress  in  order  to  lead  Amer- 
ica's efforts  against  drugs. 

As  a  teacher  he  has  demonstrated  his 
understanding  of  the  importance  of 
education  as  a  strategy  in  terms  of  our 
overall  drug  policy.  As  mayor  of  a 
large  city,  he  has  dealt  with  the  fail- 
ures of  adequate  treatment  and  preven- 
tion programs.  As  Governor  he  had  the 
responsibility  to  lead  our  State  in 
terms  of  law  enforcement.  Those  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  job  of  the  na- 
tional drug  coordinator.  I  believe  that 
Bob  Martinez  is  well  prepared  to  carry 
out  this  responsibility  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
President  Bush. 

The  directorship  is  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government.  He  is  dealing  with  an 
issue  that  has  been  identifled  for  over  a 
decade  as  one  of  the  key  concerns  of 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  key  chal- 
lenges to  the  realization  of  America's 
future.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
war  on  drugs.  The  director  will  be  a 
key  general  in  assuring  that  we  score  a 
victory. 

Bob  Martinez  is  a  former  teacher, 
leader  of  teachers,  mayor  and  Governor 
of  the  fourth  largest  State.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  have  reviewed  this  nomina- 
tion and  have  asked  what  kind  of  per- 
son should  we  have  as  our  national 
drug  coordinator?  Some  have  suggested 
what  we  need  is  a  creator  of  new  pro- 
grams, an  innovator,  a  person  who 
would  add  to  our  arsenal  of  tactics  in 
the  war  on  drugs.  My  position  is  that 
we  have  spent  the  better  part  of  10 
years  developing  those  programs.  What 
we  need  now  is  not  a  person  who  will 
have  as  his  primary  job  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs,  but  rather  to 
effectively  make  the  existing  programs 
work. 

Some  have  suggested  that  what  we 
need  is  a  cheerleader,  a  promoter, 
someone  who  can  raise  the  national 
consciousness  as  it  relates  to  our  war 
on  drugs.  We  have  had  that  kind  of  per- 
son for  the  last  2  years,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  believe  this  Nation  needs  to  be 
convinced  that  drugs  are  a  serious 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  this  Nation 
needs  to  be  convinced  it  is  going  to 
take  a  multiple  set  of  tactics  in  order 
to  achieve  our  strategic  goal. 

No,  I  believe  that  we  need  a  person 
who  can  make  the  existing  programs 
work;  one  who  will  have  the  hands-on 
background  and  hands-on  conrmiitment 
to  that  definition  of  the  job  of  director. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Bob  Mar- 
tinez is  to  be  discounted  because  he  has 
a  close  relationship  with  the  White 
House.  Many  of  us  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  office  of  director  of  our  Na- 
tion's war  on  drugs  to  have  been  more 
like  the  shorthand  characterization  of 
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czar  that  is  so  fi-equently  used.  The 
fact  is  we  did  not  pass  a  czar.  We 
passed  a  director  who  depends  on  the 
often  voluntary  compliance  of  many 
other  people  in  order  to  be  effective. 

In  the  final  analysis  that  voluntary 
compliance  is  going  to  be  tested  by  the 
ability  of  the  director  to  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  the  White  House  and 
ask  for  that  support  from  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  war  on  drugs.  I 
believe  the  very  fact  that  Governor 
Martinez  has  a  close  relationship  with 
President  Bush  and  with  the  White 
House  will  be  one  of  his  greatest  assets 
in  terms  of  accomplishing  the  purpose 
of  the  directorship. 

Bob  Martinez  is  equipped  to  carry 
out  this  role.  He  is  prepared  to  provide 
the  style  of  management  that  this  job 
requires  today. 

Bob  Martinez  taught  school  at 
Hillsborough  County,  PL,  and  was  se- 
lected to  be  the  leader  of  the  teachers 
of  that  community.  As  a  teacher.  Bob 
Martinez  understands  the  power  of  edu- 
cation in  the  war  on  drugs.  He  under- 
stands the  balance  between  education 
and  enforcement.  He  is  a  former  mayor 
of  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in 
our  Nation,  Tampa  PL.  As  a  big  city 
mayor,  he  understands  the  impact  of 
cocaine;  he  understands  the  effect  of 
crack  on  the  spiraling  rate  of  crime.  He 
knows  what  the  needs  of  the  local  po- 
lice are.  And,  perhaps  more  important, 
he  has  seen  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  perspective  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

As  Governor  of  the  fourth  largest 
State  in  the  Nation,  Bob  Martinez  un- 
derstands the  vulnerability  of  our  Na- 
tion's coastlines.  He  knows  the  need 
for  effective  local.  State,  and  Federal 
partnership  in  cooperation  in  law  en- 
forcement, education,  prevention,  and 
treatment. 

Bob  Martinez  is  prepared.  He  is  ready 
to  serve  our  country.  He  is  equipped  to 
do  the  job.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  President  Bush's 
nomination  of  Bob  Martinez  for  Direc- 
tor of  the  office  of  national  drug  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi,  and  ask 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be  equally 
charged  to  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    . 

All  time  on  the  majority  side  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Then  I  ask  there  be 
an  additional  5  minutes  permitted  the 
majority. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  for  Governor  Martinez  to  be  the 
Director  of  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy, but  with  no  enthusiasm;  indeed, 
with  a  sense  of  what  a  failed  oppor- 
tunity, and  perhaps  what  a  mistake  in 
judgment  we  made  when  we  created  the 
position  in  the  first  instance.  And,  in 
any  event,  the  potential  of  the  posi- 
tion, if  it  did  exist,  has  certainly  not 
been  realized. 

It  has  been  a  failure  and  at  some  lev- 
els a  disgrace.  We  have  politicized  a 
public  health  problem,  a  problem  of 
law  enforcement,  of  societal  standards. 
We  have  done  everything  the  1988  legis- 
lation intended  not  be  done.  Nothing 
more  painfully  illustrates  this  than  the 
fact  that  the  original  incumbent  of  this 
office  was  evidently  desiring  to  leave  it 
and  become  head  of  a  political  party,  in 
this  case,  the  President's  party. 

In  1988,  the  record  will  show.  I  was 
much  involved  in  the  drafting  of  the 
legislation.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  were 
appointed  by  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter. We  were  cochairs  of  a  task  force. 

I  tried  to  address  the  question  of 
treatment.  On  the  House  side  there  had 
been  very  powerful  legislation  dir«cted 
to  law  enforcement. 

As  much  as  one  understands  the  in- 
stinct of  lawyers— law  enforcement— it 
was  necessary  to  think  of  a  public 
health  problem  also  in  public  health 
terms.  The  particular  advent  of  crack, 
Mr.  President,  was  not  reported  in  law 
enforcement  journals.  It  was  reported 
in  a  lead  article  in  the  Lancet,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, published  by  a  Dr.  Allen  and  asso- 
ciates from  the  Sandilands  Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital  in  the  Bahamas  where,  in 
1983.  a  new  form  of  ftee-base  cocaine 
appeared.  It  was  the  most  powerful 
euphoriant  the  world  yet  encountered. 
Dr.  Allen,  who  has  a  degree  from  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  said 
it  would  be  the  reality.  As  he  described 
in  some  of  his  clinical  notes  in  Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry:  One  day  In  1984, 
a  man  appeared  who,  the  previous  day, 
had  cut  the  head  off  his  dog,  drank  its 
blood,  and  then  stabbed  his  cousin  to 
death — a  man  who  had  not  previously 
exhibited  violent  behavior.  What  Dr. 
Allen  learned  was  the  advent  of  some- 
thing called  crack  cocaine. 

As  I  recall,  the  paper,  which  I  will 
print  in  the  Record,  was  called  "Epi- 
demic Free-Base  Cocaine  Abuse:  Case 
Study  from  the  Bahamas."  Dr.  Allen 
said  it  will  spread  to  the  United  States. 
We  paid  no  heed.  The  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  in  Atlanta  was  deaf  to 
this  warning.  It  failed  utterly  to  see 
what  was  coming,  and  so  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  created  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy,  under  the  Direc- 
tor we  created  two  deputies,  and  we 
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txled    to    conceptualize    between 
terms  supply  and  demand. 

Supply  is  what  comes  into  the  coim- 
try;  supply  is  what  is  available.  De- 
mand is  when  one  purchases  it  for  a 
price.  We  thought  they  would  be  given 
equal  allocations  of  resources.  We 
nmde  the  first  deputy  for  demand  a 
medical  position,  obviously,  and  we 
thought  we  would  get  a  response  out  of 
the  epidemiologists  of  the  country,  out 
of  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
point  about  which  I  can  only  speak 
with  a  measure  of  tentativeness  but 
with  a  long  experience,  which  is  to  say 
that  there  is  very  little  prestige  in 
science,  and  specifically  in  medical 
science,  for  dealing  with  drug  addiction 
and  abuse.  Why  prestige  in  science 
comes  and  goes.  I  do  not  know.  There 
is  a  shelf  of  Nobel  Prizes  awaiting 
those  scientists  who  crack  the  AIDS 
virus,  virology  being  one  of  the  most 
advancing  of  current  fields— full  of 
prestige,  full  of  achievement. 

Anyone  who  finds  a  blocking  agent 
for  crack  cocaine  might  find  himself  or 
herself  under  suspicion. 

Dr.  Vincent  Dole,  a  distinguished 
professor  at  Rockefeller  University  in 
New  York,  and  Marie  Nyswander 
producted  a  blocking  agent  for  heroin 
and  got  precious  little  credit,  if  that, 
Mr.  President.  A  Lasker  Award  was  fi- 
nally given  to  Dr.  Dole,  after  Dr. 
Nyswander  passed  on. 

There  is  a  problem  here.  The  medical 
profession  probably  does  not  under- 
stand it  because  they  do  not  inves- 
tigate things  like  this  and  others  who 
do  have  not  bothered. 

The  fact  is  that  very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  our  insistence  in  legisla- 
tion that  said  treatment  had  to  be 
given  equal  i»riority.  It  was  not.  Even, 
to  be  very  blunt,  having  found  that 
there  was  a  good  epidemiologist,  a  doc- 
tor at  Yale  who  was  working  in  the 
field  who  happened  to  be  a  Republican, 
and  having  got  the  Job,  he  said,  in  ef- 
fect, what  am  I  supposed  to  do? 

So  we  went  on  to  our  ritual  incanta- 
tion of  Crying  the  kingpins,  and  such 
like  avoidance  of  a  problem  which  is. 
in  the  first  case,  a  public  health  prob- 
lem as  well  as  a  law  enforcement  prob- 
lem. Behavior  problem,  yes.  but  behav- 
ioral in  the  context  of  a  new  environ- 
ment, existence  of  an  addictive 
euphoriant  that  did  not  exist  before:  a 
mutant,  a  new  strain  to  which  the  spe- 
cies was  suddenly  exposed. 

There  was  very  little  comment  on 
this.  There  was  no  attempt  to  teach, 
not  much  efiort  to  learn.  It  was  baf- 
fling. Perhaps  we  will  not.  in  fact,  ever 
do  much  about  this  subject:  it  will  run 
Its  own  course.  Epidemics  run  their 
own  course.  Epidemics  crash.  They  do 
not  go  on  forever.  They  sometimes  end 
when  everybody  susceptible  has  died, 
and  sometimes  not.  We  know  the  epi- 
demic curve. 


In  the  meantime,  the  only  event  that 
has  h^pened  about  treatment  in  the 
period  [since  the  creation  of  this  job 
that  I  jam  aware  of  is  the  very  ener- 
getic initiative  of  Gail  Wilensky,  the 
head  of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministfation,  to  make  treatment  for 
cocaine  addiction  eligible  for  Medicaid 
reimbursement.  It  was  not  under  the 
bureaucratic  structure  that  said,  let  us 
see,  hei"oin  addiction,  we  have  a  treat- 
ment ^led  methadone:  yes.  come  in. 
we  will  give  you  the  treatment:  we  will 
chargejyou  according  to  the  rule  book 
here.  But  there  will  be  no  treatment 
for  coiaine  addiction.  You  could  not 
chargejit  to  anything  so.  therefore,  you 
were  not  eligible  for  reimbursement. 
Thereft)re.  no  research  went  on,  the 
kind  o^  clinical  research  we  hope  to  see 
happening  in  the  urban  hospitals 
arounc^the  country. 

We  tlrought  that  to  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Wflensky  and  she  responded  very 
well,  we  now  have  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment. Pregnant  women  ferociously  ad- 
dicted jto  crack  cocaine  were  appearing 
in  New  York  hospitals  and  being  told 
there  ^s  nothing  we  can  do  for  you. 
Even  4s  we  know  that  this  particular 
euphonic,  as  most  will,  becomes  aver- 
sive  a4'er  a  while  and  you  would  like  to 
get  offjit. 
In  tl|e  meantime,  Mr.  President,  hav- 
almost  nothing  from  the  dep- 
•ector,  much  less  the  Director  of 
Drug  Control  Policy.  Neither 
|e  heard  anything,  Mr.  President, 
le  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
Drug  Abuse  that  will  spend  al- 
146  million  in  the  coming  fiscal 
il6  million  this  year:  nearly  half 
•n  dollars.  What  they  do  with  it 
I  darejnot  imagine.  They  do  not  teach. 
They  do  not  teach  us. 

If  it  [were  in  order,  I  would  stand  here 
and  propose  the  abolition  of  the  Na- 
tional] Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  as  an 
examijle  to  others:  but  we  are  in  execu- 
tive sfssion.  They  have  a  real  problem 
on  tb^ir  hands,  and  what  they  do  with 
their  noney  or  their  time  no  one  can 
say. 

The; '  do  not  try  to  reach  out  to  those 
of  us  vho  live  with  this  problem,  as  a 
New  ^  ork  Senator  has  to  do.  Not  at  all. 
Whs  are  we  spending  this  money? 
Can  tiey  offer  any  explanation?  Can 
they  show  you  anything  they  have 
achieved,  anything  they  expect  to 
achiei  e,  anything  that  will  in  any  way 
resix}]  id  to  our  initiative  in  creating  a 
Direcl  or  of  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy? 

Tha^  word  "control"  is  a  suspicious 
word.  It  si>eaks  of  law  enforcement. 
You  ire  dealing  with  a  health  epi- 
demic .  That  child  in  utero  with  a 
moth(  r  using  crack  cocaine  has  not 
brokeh  any  laws  but  will  very  likely 
lead  a  broken  life. 
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lear  nothing  from  them.  What  do 
lo?  Where  do  they  go?  Where  are 
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It  is  a  f(  rm  of  avoidance.  It  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  problem  on  this  subject 
in  medicine.  The  medical  profession 
has  never  been  easy  with  this  issue.  I 
have  never  understood  fully  why.  Part- 
ly becausi  all  these  drugs  begin  as 
medicines.] 

Morphin^  began  in  the  1840's  as  a  dis- 
tillate of  opium,  auid  it  was  a  pain- 
killer, aniL  God  bless.  Anyone  with 
Irish  teeth  such  as  mine  would  rue  the 
day  that  hp  lived  in  an  age  before  mor- 
phine was  available.  The  hypodermic 
needle  wasi  invented  in  the  same  era.  It 
was  massiirely  used  in  the  Civil  War. 
Morphine  ^diction  became  known  as 
"soldier's  ^sease."  It  had  an  aura  that 
you  had  be^en  at  Antietam. 

Heroin  (jame  along,  a  further  inten- 
sification, [as  a  treatment  for  morphine 
addiction.  jHeroin  is  a  trade  name.  You 
can  see  it  fidvertised  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  People  who  made  Bayer  aspi- 
rin tried  ttis  out  on  their  employees.  A 
German  fifm,  of  course.  It  made  them 
feel  heroia  Thus,  heroin. 

Cocaine  was  a  distillate  of  coca 
leaves.  It  appeared  during  the  1880's. 
Sigmund  Freud  first  wrote  on  the  use 
of  cocaine  I  to  treat  morphine  addiction, 
as  I  recallJ 

But  soniehow  the  problems  of  addic- 
tion have  I  never  held  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  in  any  way  pro- 
portionate to  the  problem. 

If  this  vias  a  very  rare  disease,  well, 
perhaps  few  i>eople  would  deal  with  it. 
The  dlsea^  model  would  be  undevel- 
oped. But;  this  is  a  common  disease. 
This  is  a  disease  of  children  in  utero. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  we  are  begin- 
ning to  geit  the  first  first-grade  class  of 
children  Who  could  have  been  bom  to 
mothers  who  were  using  or  had  used 
crack  cocaine,  and  the  journalistic  ac- 
counts are  very  disturbing,  indeed. 

If  there  are  any  accounts  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Drug  Abuse,  Mr. 
Presidents  do  not  know  about  them. 

What  iij  the  hell  are  they  doing  with 
this  $416  million?  What  are  they  doing? 
I  hope  they  are  watching.  I  hope  they 
are  listening  because  this  Congress 
consciously  sought  to  give  drug  treat- 
ment equal  status,  rank  and  funding, 
with  law!  enforcement.  We  need  a 
blocking  ^ent  of  some  kind  for  the 
brain,  which  is  one  organ  we  still  do 
not  seem  to  really  imderstand.  We  got 
with  it  hsroin  In  the  form  of  metha- 
done. 

Silence '  since  we  passed  the  bill:  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  Director. 

I  do  Qot  know  whether  anybody 
asked  Governor  Martinez  about  his 
views.  I  do  not  hold  any  brief  against 
Governor  J  Martinez.  I  wish  him  well.  I 
hope  he  might  hear  some  of  these  re- 
marks. In  the  meantime.  I  do  ask  the 
National  pstltute  of  Drug  Abuse,  what 
is  their  justification  for  continuing 
their  existence? 

The  Congress  made  a  very  important 
decision  in  creating  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  Katlonal  Drug  Control  Policy, 
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known  as  drug  czar.  I  have  never  asso- 
ciated the  term  "czar"  with  good  gov- 
ernment particularly.  I  associated 
"czar"  with  Siberia  and  punishments 
and  revolutions  and  God  knows  what. 
But,  In  any  event,  I  do  think  It  was  a 
disappointment  this  position  was  po- 
liticized early. 

I  trust  Governor  Martinez  will  know 
better  than  to  continue  that  practice.  I 
hope  he  will  attend  to  the  statute  that 
says  treatment  Is  to  have  equal  rank 
and  prestige  with  law  enforcement;  not 
neglecting  treatment  but  attending  to 
it.  That  is  what  the  statute  says.  That 
is  what  Congress  expected.  That  expec- 
tation has  not  been  fulfilled  at  all  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  earlier  mentioned  article 
by  Mr.  Allen  be  printed  In  the  Recx>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lancet.  Mar.  1. 1986] 

Epidemic  Free-Base  Cocaine  Abuse 

(Case  Study  trom  the  Babamas) 

James  F.  Jekel.  Henry  Podlewskl,  Sandra 
Dean-Patterson.  David  F.  Allen.  Nelson 
Clarke.  Paul  Cartwri^ht.  Department  of  Epi- 
demiology and  Public  Health,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven.  Con- 
necticut. USA;  Community  Psychiatry  Clin- 
ic. Nassau.  Bahamas;  National  Dnig  Council. 
Nassau:  and  Sandllands  Rehabilitation  Hos- 
pital and  Sandllands  Hospital  Dmg  Clinic, 
Nassau. 

SUMMARY 

Beginning  in  1963,  a  sharp  increase  was 
noted  In  the  number  of  new  admissions  for 
cocaine  abuse  to  the  only  psychiatric  hos- 
pital and  to  the  primary  outpatient  psy- 
chiatric clinic  In  the  Bahamas.  For  the  two 
facilities  combined,  new  admissions  for  co- 
caine abuse  increased  from  none  In  1982  to  69 
in  1963  and  to  523  in  1964.  Although  there  was 
some  evidence  for  a  rise  in  cocaine  use  dur- 
ing this  time,  as  the  drug  became  cheaper 
and  more  available,  a  primary  cause  of  this 
medical  epidemic  seemed  to  be  a  switch  by 
pushers  Itom  selling  cocaine  hydrochloride, 
which  has  a  low  addictive  potential,  to  al- 
most exclusive  selling  of  cocaine  free  base, 
which  has  a  very  high  addictive  potential 
and  causes  medical  and  psychological  in-ob- 
lems.  Although  the  use  of  free  cocaine  base 
Is  rising  around  the  world,  this  Is  the  first 
report  of  a  nationwide  medical  epidemic  due 
almost  exclusively  to  this  form  of  the  drug, 
although  similar  problems  are  reported  with 
smoking  coca  paste  In  South  America. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  past  decade  has  seen  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  cocaine  in  the  United  States  and  UK. 
This  drug  is  not  generally  perceived  as  being 
as  harmful  as  herion.>  *  However,  data  are 
accumulating  to  suggest  that  cocaine  is.  In- 
deed, a  very  dangerous  drug.*  • 

DaU  from  the  US  National  InsUtute  on 
Drug  Abuse  point  to  a  91  percent  increase  In 
cocaine-related  deaths  between  1960  and 
1963.»  Kleber  and  Gawln '  have  suggested  that 
certain  drugs  have  a  low  proclivity  for  pro- 
ducing compulsive-addictive  behaviour,  so 
that,  say,  less  than  15%  of  people  using  such 
drugs  become  addicted;  examples  are  alcohol 
and  marijuana. 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


At  the  other  extreme  are  drugs  such  as 
heroin  and  nicotine  that  lead  to  a  compul- 
sive-additive use  pattern  In  most  users.  Co- 
caine may  lie  at  either  of  these  extremes,  de- 
pending on  the  methods  of  use.'  For  example, 
nasal  Inhalation  of  cocaine  ("snorting")  or 
chewing  coca  leaves  Is  unlikely  to  lead  to  ad- 
diction while  smoking  ("Freebaslng")  or  In- 
jecting ("shooting")  the  drug  Is.  A  switch  In 
the  pattern  of  cocaine  use  from  snorting  to 
freebaslng  could  thus  produce  a  big  increase 
in  the  number  of  addicts  without  a  change  in 
the  prevalence  of  cocaine  use. 

Some  are  talking  now  of  a  cocaine  "epi- 
demic" because  use  of  the  drug  seems  to  be 
rising  steadily.*  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
talk  of  a  "long-term  secular  trend"  because 
"epidemic"  suggests  a  sudden  imbalance  be- 
tween the  forces  that  promote  and  retard  a 
disease.  However,  a  change  in  cocaine  use  In 
the  Babamas  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for 
an  epidemic  of  cocaine  abuse. 

Our  study  was  initiated  by  physicians  In 
the  Bahamas  who  were  concerned  about  an 
apparent  rapid  Increase  In  cocaine  abuse  in 
clinical  settings.  Several  sources  were  exam- 
ined retrospectively  to  see  If  this  clinical 
perception  of  a  recent  large  Increase  in  co- 
caine-related admissions  to  psychiatric  fa- 
cilities was  accurate. 

METHODS 

The  only  psychiatric  hospital  In  the  Baha- 
mas is  the  government-run  Sandllands  Reha- 
bllltaUon  Hospital  (SRH)  on  New  Provi- 
dence. Patients  are  referred  there  from  the 
other  Islands.  In  1960.  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  Bahamian  population  lived  on  New  Prov- 
idence, most  of  them  in  Nassau.  The  other 
three  hospitals  in  the  Bahamas  (two  on  New 
Providence  and  one  on  Grand  Bahama)  sel- 
dom accept  drug  abuse  patients  and  have  few 
psychiatric  patients. 

The  main  community  mental  health  clinic 
in  the  Bahamas  is  the  Community  Psychia- 
try Clinic  (CPC)  In  Nassau.  Most  paUents 
who  do  not  go  to  private  psychiatrists  or 
other  private  physicians  use  the  SRH  out- 
patient services  or  the  CPC.  The  two  small 
government  clinics  in  Freeport  and  Eight 
Mile  Rock  saw  47  cocaine  addicts  in  1984, 
only  14%  of  the  total  seen  by  Bahamian  men- 
tal health  cllncs  and  only  9%  of  those  seen  at 
all  government  facilities.  Drug  abuse  pa- 
tients seen  In  emergency  rooms  are  referred 
to  SRH.  Data  from  the  CPC  and  the  SRH  on 
psychiatric  cases  provide  a  more  complete 
picture  than  could  be  obtained  In  most  areas 
of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  age  and  sex  spe- 
cific population  data  from  the  1960  census 
were  not  yet  available  so  we  could  not  cal- 
culate incidence  rates.  However,  because  the 
population  was  stable  over  the  period  of  this 
study,  data  on  trends  of  new  cases  are  almost 
as  interpretable  as  rates.  An  Incident  case  of 
cocaine  abuse  was  defined  as  the  first  admis- 
sion to  the  CPC  or  the  SRH  for  cocaine 
abuse,  even  If  other  diseases  were  present.  If 
the  predominant  drug  In  a  polydrug  user  was 
cocaine,  the  case  was  considered  a  cocaine 
abuse  admission. 

Data  sources 
The  CPC  publishes  a  monthly  sximmary  of 
cases.  We  focused  on  new  patients.  Alcohol- 
Ism,  non-cocalne-related  drug  abuse,  and  co- 
caine-related drug  abuse  were  studied  from 
the  beginning  of  adequate  records  In  1962  up 
to  June  30.  1965.  Monthly  admissions  to  the 
SRH  were  available  for  1960-84  and  these 
data  Indicated  the  number  admitted  for  alco- 
holism and/or  drug  dependence  (and  whether 
or  not  cocaine  was  the  primary  drug)  and 
distinguished  first  from  repeat  admissions. 
Admissions  to  CPC  and  SRH  for  alcoholism 
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showed  a  slow,  steady  increase  and  will  not 
be  discussed  further. 

Drug  abuse  patients  among  the  wealthy 
minority  on  the  Bahamas  will  usually  seek 
care  outside  the  CPC  or  SRH  (including  the 
United  States)  and  some  cases  from  the  fam- 
ily islands  are  treated  by  local  physicians. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  change  In 
the  accessibility  of  care  or  the  referral  pat- 
terns In  the  Bsiiamas  so  changes  in  the  pat- 
tern of  new  admissions  reported  here  do  re- 
flect changes  In  the  scale  of  cocaine  abuse  in 
the  community.  Some  patients  may  have 
been  admitted  to  both  the  CPC  and  the  SRH. 
there  being  no  central  data  system  to  ex- 
clude such  duplicate  entries.  However,  doc- 
tors who  work  at  both  places  feel  that  over- 
lap will  have  been  very  small.  During  the 
study  period,  only  4  drug  patients  admitted 
to  the  SRH  were  referred  from  the  CPC. 
Likewise,  in  discussion  with  most  of  the  few 
private  psychiatrists  on  New  Providence,  It 
was  clear  that  few  of  the  Bahamian  drug 
abusers  they  see  are  not  referred  to  the  CJPC 
or  the  SRH.  We  conclude  that  the  combined 
Incidence  dau  on  new  drug  abusers  from  the 
CPC  and  the  SRH  cover  most  people  in  the 
Bahamas  whose  use  of  cocaine  or  other  drugs 
caused  problems  severe  enough  for  them  to 
seek  medical  assistance. 

RESULTS 

Community  Psychiatry  Clinic 

The  CPC  opened  in  1980  but  new  and  re- 
turning patients  were  not  dlsUngulshed  In 
the  clinic  staUsUcs  unUl  1962.  Fig.  1  shows 
how  quarterly  numbers  of  new  cocaine-relat- 
ed admissions  have  risen  trom  none  In  1962  to 
299  In  1984,  there  being  a  probable  decline  In 
1965.  During  the  early  phases  of  cocaine  ap- 
pearance In  the  CPC,  some  of  the  cocaine  use 
may  have  been  recorded  only  as  "drug 
abuse"  or  "drug  dependence",  but  the  num- 
ber of  such  cases  would  have  been  small.  If 
the  patient  used  several  drugs  (as  most  did), 
the  drug  that  seemed  to  have  precipitated 
the  problems  for  which  they  sought  help  was 
recorded. 

Drug  abuse  increased  from  1%  of  the  clin- 
ic's patients  In  1962  to  9%  In  1963  to  39%  in 
1964.  and  was  31%  In  the  first  6  months  of 
1985.  The  big  Increase  in  1964  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  cocaine  dependence.  Cocaine-re- 
lated new  admissions  really  began  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1963.  New  cases  of  depreuion 
and/or  schizophrenia  have  been  fairly  stable 
over  time,  suggesting  that  the  increase  in 
drug  patients  was  not  primarily  due  to  in- 
creased clinic  awareness. 

Sandilands  Rehabilitation  Hospital 

SRH  has  a  long  tradition  of  treating  acute- 
ly ill  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  from  the 
whole  of  the  Bahamas.  86%  of  the  1964  drug 
admissions  were  from  New  Providence. 

Although  there  were  a  few  cocaine-related 
admissions  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1963,  a  marked  increase  began  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1963.  The  number  of  first  drug  ad- 
missions for  wliich  cocaine  was  the  primary 
cause  increased  sharply  from  1  In  1960  to  224 
in  1984  (fig.  2).  The  number  of  flrst  admis- 
sions due  primarily  to  other  drugs  was  more 
stable.  So  great  was  the  Increase  In  admis- 
sions for  cocaine  abuse  tliat  recording  of  ad- 
mission numbers  became  less  complete  after 
November,  1984;  numbers  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1964  are  estimated  from  those  for  October 
and  November. 

Often  a  patient  would  be  admitted  with 
drug  abuse  and  symptoms  suggestive  of  un- 
derlying psychiatric  disease.  Usually  the 
paranoia,  hallucinations,  and  so  on  were  due 
to  the  drug  use,  so  whenever  cocaine  or  other 
drug  abuse  was  Indicated  as  being  important, 
the  patient  was  considered  a  drug  admiaaion. 
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Mode  of  cocaine  use 
Smoking  (freebaslng)  accounted  for  96  per- 
cent of  cocaine-related  referrals  in  1984.  Co- 
caine base  (known  in  the  Eastern  USA  as 
"crack")  is  produced  when  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride powder  is  treated  with  alkali.  It  is 
volatile  with  modest  heating  and  is  easily 
absorbed  through  the  lungs  and  rapidly 
transmitted  to  the  brain.  Some  experienced 
addicts  made  their  own  freebase  cocaine  in 
the  early  ISeOs  but  most  did  not  know  how  to 
do  it  or  did  not  bother,  and  the  predominant 
form  used  to  be  snorting.  By  1984  the  pushers 
were  selling  only  the  freebase  form,  smoked 
using  a  home-made  pipe  ("camoke").  When 
cocaine  is  smoked  up  to  80  percent  of  it 
reaches  the  brain,  and  the  "rush"  can  begin 
in  8-12  s.  producing  a  short  period  of  ecstasy. 
This  fleeting  sensation  is  most  powerful  on 
the  first  use  of  cocaine  and  though  addicts 
seek  to  repeat  it  the  same  sensation  is  not 
experienced  again. 

The  most  common  pattern  of  usage  varies 
from  a  few  hours,  during  which  time  the  user 
may  consume  4-5  g  cocaine,  to  a  few  days  of 
intermittent  use.  usually  over  a  weekend, 
during  which  time  up  to  10  g  may  be 
consumed.  Most  patients  report  using  the 
drug  at  freebasing  parties  or  "base  houses". 
Clinical  spectrum 
Cocaine-dependent  individuals  usually 
seek  help  during  or  after  some  crisis,  finan- 
cial, social,  medical,  or  jwychological.  For 
example,  an  addict  whose  money  had  gone 
might  seek  help  on  his  own  initiative  or 
under  pressure  from  family,  friends,  or  em- 
ployers. Others,  who  had  had  to  steal  to  sup- 
port the  habit  or  whose  addiction  had  made 
them  violent,  were  referred  by  the  courts. 

The  most  common  physical  were  seizures, 
severe  itching  ("the  cocaine  bug"),  loss  of 
consciousness  ("tripping  out"),  cardiac  ar- 
rhythmia, vertigo,  pneumonia,  gastro-intes- 
tinal  symptoms,  and  avitaminosis  associated 
with  severe  malnutrition.  Several  addicts 
were  referred  from  maternity  wards. 

The  cocaine  addicts  often  presented  with 
severe  depression,  manifest  by  unkempt  ap- 
pearance. Insomnia,  anorexia,  withdrawal, 
and  suicidal  ideation.  There  were  at  least  10 
cocaine-associated  deaths,  5  of  which  were 
suicides.  Cocaine  psychosis  was  common;  the 
patient  would  present  with  severe  agitation, 
impaired  Judgment,  paranoid  ideation,  in- 
tense denials,  violent  behaviour,  threats  of 
suicide  or  homicide,  and  hallucinations.  In 
periods  of  lucidity  they  would  try  to  mislead 
the  physician,  and  a  relative  or  friend  was 
needed  to  confirm  the  psychotic  state. 
Demographic  chaTocteristics 

For  1984,  81  percent  of  cocaine  admissions 
to  SRH  were  males  and  male  drug  abusers  in 
general  were  aged  11-56  years  (mean  25).  Co- 
caine users  tended  to  be  slightly  older  than 
other  drug  users  (28  vs  22.5  years).  Female 
drug  addicts  were  aged  15-39  years  (mean  24 
years).  Almost  all  patients  were  Bahamian. 
Other  forms  of  surveillance 

Most  patients  seen  at  the  Sandi  lands  Hos- 
pital drug  clinic  were  referred  after  dis- 
charge from  the  SRH  so  data  from  this  clinic 
were  not  included.  About  60  percent  of  the 
patients  seen  were  using  both  cocaine  and 
cannabis,  although  it  had  usually  been  co- 
caine that  had  precipitated  the  hospital  ad- 
mission. Neither  suicide  nor  drug-related 
death  is  usually  recorded  on  death  certifi- 
cates in  the  Bahamas  so  we  decided  not  to 
use  vital  statistics  as  a  surveillance  method. 
Police  statistics  showed  some  increase  in 
street  drug  arrests  in  1984,  but  not  of  the 
magnitude  suggested  by  the  clinic  and  hos- 
pital admission  data.  In  1980-83  drug  arrests 


average  d  1094  a  year  with  no  clear  trend  over 
time.  1  here  were  1501  arrests  for  1984.  an  in- 
crease I  if  37  percent. 

DISCUSSION 

In  tie  Bahamas,  data  from  public  psy- 
chiatri^  services  demonstrate  an  epidemic  of 
cocaine  abuse  requiring  medical  care.  Canna- 
bis anc  alcohol  were  often  used  to  control 
adverse  symptoms  from  cocaine  use.  In  early 
1983  soyiething— a  major  change  in  the  inci- 
dence ( if  new  drug  users,  especially  cocaine 
users.  (  r  in  the  method  of  use — upset  the  pre- 
vious d  rug-use  equilibrium,  suddenly  forcing 
hundre  is  of  people  to  seek  treatment  for 
compli  ations  of  drug  abuse. 

The  :  nost  obvious  explanation  is  that  co- 
caine V  as  suddenly  introduced  to  the  islands 
or  tha  its  price  fell.  Former  addicts,  who 
were  of  cocaine  in  the  1970s,  confirm  that  co- 
caine ^wder  had  been  available,  if  expen- 
sive, fi  years,  but  that  in  late  1962  or  early 
1983  the  drug  suddenly  became  much  more 
plentif  il  as  production  in  South  America  In- 
creasec .  The  street  price  of  cocaine  in  Nas- 
sau fell  to  one-fifth  of  its  former  level. 

Ex-ai  diets  also  told  us  that  at  about  the 
iime  tl  at  cocaine  became  more  plentiful  and 
cheape  ■  drug  pushers  switched  from  selling 
powdei  ed  cocaine  ("snow")  for  nasal  inhala- 
tion 01  injection  to  the  pure  alkaloid  form 
("Roc!  s"  or  "freebase")  which  is  used  exclu- 
sively tor  smoking.  It  suddenly  became  very 
dimcu  t  to  obtain  powder  in  Nassau.  By 
makini  r  this  change,  the  drug  pushers  were 
forcing  all  cocaine  users  to  become  addicts. 
Many  pushers  are  themselves  addicts  and 
have  t  >  sell  the  drug  to  feed  their  own  hab- 
its. S<  lling  freebase  guarantees  an  eager 
marke ;  for  the  increasingly  available  co- 
caine. 

Smith ">  claims  that  an  important  reason 
for  the  Increase  in  cocaine  deaths  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  was  higher  potency  cocaine. 
Siegel  reported  that  the  recovery  of  cocaine 
free  h  .se  from  pure  cocaine  hydrochloride, 
using  <  arious  street  kits,  ranged  from  41%  to 
72%  ai  d,  although  the  kits  removed  some  of 
the  ad  ilterants,  some  lignocaine  and  ephed- 
rlne.  fi  ir  example,  was  often  left  with  the  co- 
caine. Ex-addlcts  indicated  that  the  street 
cocalD!  powder  in  Nassau  had  usually  been 
"cut"  (diluted)  about  50%  before  sale.  Al- 
thougl .  we  have  no  direct  data  about  cocaine 
purity  the  sources  for  the  cocaine  remained 
simila  *;  nor  is  the  extraction  process  perfect. 
Chang  is  in  levels  of  purity  seem  to  be  an  in- 
adequate explanation  for  our  findings. 

We  Conclude  that  the  medical  epidemic  of 
cocaic  B-related  physical  and  psychiatric 
proble  US  in  the  Bahamas  was  related  to  the 
intera  ;tion  of  the  availability  of  cheaper  co- 
caine ind  a  switch  from  powder  to  free  base. 

Mon  itoring  the  method  of  selling  may  be 
critic)  1  both  for  Western  nations,  the  targets 
of  th«|  cocaine  market,  and  for  developing 
natioijs  such  as  the  Bahamas  via  which  the 
drug  I  s  shipped  and  those  South  American 
countries  that  produce  it.  We  found  surveil- 
lance of  medical  services  to  be  a  quick  and 
effect!  ve  way  of  monitoring  some  aspects  of 
the  di  ug  situation  in  the  Bahamas,  and  it 
could  Oe  in  the  self-interest  of  target  nations 
to  asj  1st  producer  and  trans-shipment  coun- 
tries 1  lot  only  to  control  drug  abuse  but  also 
to  nuintaln  an  Intensive  surveillance  sys- 
tem. K&  cocaine  freebasing  becomes  more 
populi  \T  and  particularly  if  the  vending  pat- 
tern iiwitches  to  the  freebase  form  (as  is 
startipg  to  happen  In  some  US  cities),  emer- 
gency' rooms,  mental  health  clinics,  and  pey- 
chiatdc  hospitals  will  need  to  prepare  for  an 
unprecedented  influx  of  drug  addicts. 
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Mr.  MCYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  of  1:  Vi  has  appeared.  I  respectfully 
yield  the  jfloor,  my  colleague  from  New 
Mejtico  having  arisen. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  anV  time  remaining? 

The  P|IESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  23  minutes  on  the  side  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOiMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume there  will  be  others  who  desire  to 
use  some  lof  the  time. 

The  PRiESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  support 
President  CJeorge  Bush's  nominee  for 
National  Drug  Control  Policy  Director. 
That  is  'actually  his  title.  I  do  not 
know  the  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Florlcii  very  well.  I  have  met  with 
him  and! acquainted  myself  with  him 
since  he  {was  nominated.  I  knew  him 
firom  a  distance.  I  have  now  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  into  his  background 
and  his  efforts  both  before  he  was  Gov- 
ernor and  after  he  was  Governor.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  do  a  good  job  for  this 
President  and  our  people. 

Many  In  Congress  remain  very  con- 
cerned about  the  drug  problem  in  this 
country.  [We  have  put  a  lot  of  new  laws 
in  place.ja  lot  of  new  funding.  We  have 
created  ^his  new  policy  position  with 
Secretarjr  and  Cabinet  status. 

We  haye  seen  some  statistics  which 
would  indicate  we  are  gaining  in  some 
respects  In  this  war  on  drugs.  But  they 
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are  very,  very  paradoxical  because,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  losing.  While  we 
are  gaining  in  terms  of  fewer  partici- 
pants in  illegal  drugs  overall,  and  fewer 
high  school  students,  those  who  are 
staying  in  school,  the  hard  drugs,  the 
crack,  and  that  tjrpe  of  drug,  which  has 
such  enormous  potential  for  harm, 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  use. 

So  we  still  have  a  very  big  job  in 
front  of  us.  It  is  a  war.  This  is  a  big 
enough  one  to  ruin  America's  society, 
if  it  continues  at  the  pace  that  is  cur- 
rently in  the  streets  of  the  United 
States,  in  our  homes,  and  in  our 
schools. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  nomi- 
nee is  going  to  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  23,  1990, 
President  George  Bush  announced  his 
intention  to  nominate  Florida  Gov. 
Bob  Martinez  as  the  second  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  Director.  The 
President  called  the  appointment,  a 
battlefield  promotion  for  a  leader  who 
has  earned  his  stripes  on  the  firont 
lines.  As  former  Governor  and  mayor. 
Bob  Martinez  will  be  especially  effec- 
tive in  joining  hands  with  local  leaders. 
As  a  teacher  who  spent  7  ye2ir8  in  the 
classroom,  he  knows  the  long-term  key 
to  winning  this  effort  to  stop  drug 
abuse  before  it  starts. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Governor  Mar- 
tinez to  this  important  position.  He 
has  a  strong  record  of  experience  in 
fighting  the  plague  of  drugs.  As  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  continental 
United  States,  Florida  has  been  be- 
sieged by  illegal  drug  smuggling  and 
the  problems  resulting  from  drug-relat- 
ed crime  and  use.  As  Governor,  Mar- 
tinez vigorously  responded  to  the  crisis 
in  Florida  with  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  innovative  antidrug  policies.  His 
hands-on  experience  at  both  the  State 
and  local  levels  make  him  uniquely 
qualified  to  tackle  the  problem  at  a  na- 
tional level. 

Mr.  President,  standing  on  a  strong 
and  committed  record.  Governor  Mar- 
tinez will  be  a  challenging  national 
commander  in  the  fight  against  drugs, 
a  leader  capable  of  uniting  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  behind  an 
effective  and  balanced  antidrug  policy. 

There  are  many  examples  of  his 
strong  leadership.  Bob  Martinez  was 
the  first  Governor  to  appoint  a  State 
drug  czar  to  coordinate  antidrug  ac- 
tivities and  agencies  in  Florida. 

He  was  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  a  Drug-Free  America  in  1987,  where 
national  leaders  gathered  to  discuss 
the  fight  against  drugs.  Among  other 
initiatives  proposed  by  the  conference, 
their  recommendations  to  increase  ca- 
pacity and  accountability  in  the  treat- 
ment S3rstem,  drug  test  in  the  through- 
out the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
enforce  drug-free  schools  policy  with 
clear  sanctions  were  subsequently  in- 


cluded in  President  Bush's  national 
drug  control  strategy. 

Governor  Martinez  led  Florida  in  im- 
plementing the  Nation's  first  com- 
prehensive Drug-Free  Workplace  Pro- 
gram for  State  government  workers. 
He  inaugurated  the  program  by  taking 
the  first  drug  test  himself. 

Understanding  drugs  as  a  security 
threat.  Governor  Martinez  was  one  of 
the  first  State  leaders  to  bring  the  re- 
sources of  the  National  Guard  into  the 
drug  fight  to  assist  other  agencies  in 
cargo  insi)ections,  air  reconnaissance, 
observation,  and  transportation. 

He  coordinated  drug  information  ex- 
changes with  other  Southern  State 
Governors  and  New  York  Governor 
Cuomo,  went  to  Florida  to  seek  guid- 
ance because  of  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  Florida's  drug  laws. 

The  Spanish  speaking  Governor  trav- 
eled to  Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Panama 
to  meet  with  their  leaders  and  support 
their  elTorts,  especially  the  Colombian 
crackdown  against  the  drug  lords.  He 
encouraged  President  Bush  to  lend  full 
United  States  assistance  to  the  Colom- 
bian effort. 

Mr.  President,  he  also  has  a  strong 
record  in  the  area  of  criminal  justice 
and  drug  testing.  Governor  Martinez 
doubled  the  State's  prison  capacity, 
constructing  more  beds  than  the  pre- 
vious 20  years  and  increasing  the  pris- 
on budget  from  $417  million  to  SI  bil- 
lion. 

The  Governor  encouraged  using  pris- 
oners to  build  over  14,000  new  prison 
beds,  raze  crack  houses,  and  maintain 
highways  and  parks.  This  program 
saved  the  Florida  taxpayers  over  $359 
million. 

The  Governor  proposed  the  expansion 
of  the  death  penalty  provision  to  in- 
clude major  drug  traffickers.  This  pen- 
alty, similar  to  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's proposal,  permits  the  use  of  the 
death  penalty  for  traffickers  of  large 
amounts  of  cocaine  and  heroin. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Gov. 
Bob  Martinez  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
fine  leader  as  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  Director.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
President  Bush  has  chosen  him  to  fill 
this  position,  and  I  intend  to  support 
his  nomination. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  From  our  side,  we 
are  prepared  to  put  in  a  quorum  call 
unless  there  is  something  else. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
Mr.  P*re8ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Martinez 
nomination. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
with  some  reluctance  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Robert  Martinez  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy.  Governor  Martinez  em- 
bodies an  approach  toward  the  drug 
crisis  that  is  nearly  180  degrees  counter 
to  my  own.  Only  my  respect  for  the 
President's  traditional  right  to  choose 
the  members  of  his  leadership  team 
and  my  hope  that  Governor  Martinez  is 
capable  of  learning  from  the  stark  re- 
alities of  his  prospective  job  compel  me 
to  vote  to  confirm  him  as  the  Nation's 
second  drug  czar. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  strong  reserva- 
tions about  the  nominee.  I  am  fearful 
that  Governor  Martinez  will  continue 
the  Bush  administration's  misguided 
overemphasis  on  enforcement  as  op- 
posed to  rehabilitation,  on  supply  as 
opposed  to  demand.  This  policy  is  re- 
flected in  the  fiscal  year  1992  drug 
budget  request  which,  while  adding  $1 
billion  to  the  war  on  drugs,  unwisely 
continues  to  provide  70  percent  of  funds 
to  law  enforcement  activities  and  only 
30  percent  to  treatment  efforts. 

There  is  little  in  Martinez'  record  as 
Governor  of  Florida  to  suggest  that  he 
has  plans  to  deviate  from  this  formula. 
As  my  distinguished  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Metzenbaum,  and 
Simon  note  in  their  minority  opinion  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  report  on 
this  nomination,  during  Governor  Mar- 
tinez' tenure  in  Tallahassee,  the  State 
ranked  21st  in  the  Nation  in  substance 
abuse  treatment  funding  and  32d  in 
prevention  funding.  When  he  took  of- 
fice in  1986,  Florida  was  spending  about 
$35  million  in  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment; by  1990,  that  level  had  risen  to 
only  $42  million.  In  contrast,  he  boost- 
ed spending  on  corrections  from  $514 
million  to  $858  million.  As  a  result  of 
Governor  Martinez'  supply  oriented 
policy,  more  than  45,000  Floridians  in 
1987  alone  were  arrested  on  drug  pos- 
session charges,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  not  hardened  criminals  and  thus 
could  probably  have  been  rehabilitated 
at  much  less  financial  and  social  cost 
than  it  did  to  arrest,  prosecute,  and 
imprison  them. 

This  wild  imbalance  in  priorities 
may  reflect  a  troubling  predisposition 
on  Governor  Martinez'  part  to  view 
drug  addicts  as  criminals  beyond  re- 
demption, as  individuals  who  warrant 
no  further  consideration  beyond  night 
arrests  and  a  cold  jail  cell.  If  so,  this  is 
a  shallow  and  pessimistic  view  of  the 
human  condition,  and  a  shortsighted 
one  as  well.  By  focusing  on  catching, 
prosecuting,  and  incarcerating  drug  of- 
fenders, he  ignores  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  thousands  arrested  on  drug  ]x>8- 
session  charges  during  his  tenure  were 
not  violent  criminals,  but  troubled  in- 
dividuals who.  if  they  had  access  to 
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drug  education  and  treatment  pro- 
grams, could  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  their  lives  around.  With- 
out addressing  this  possibility,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  these  individuals  will 
remain  addicted,  continue  to  break  the 
law,  and  cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  enforcement 
costs.  Paradoxically,  by  crowding  the 
prisons  with  nonviolent  offenders,  Mar- 
tinez also  forced  the  early  release  of 
violent  criminals,  a  counterproductive 
policy  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  understands 
better  than  I  the  importance  of  a  law 
enforcement  component  to  any  effec- 
tive drug  program.  I  have  authored  leg- 
islation—included in  modified  form  as 
part  of  last  year's  crime  package — to 
increase  criminal  penalties  for  sale  and 
distribution  of  crystal  methamphet- 
amlne,  or  ice  as  it  is  known  on  the 
streets.  I  have  supported  Federal  law- 
enforcement  grants  for  my  State  to 
beef  up  the  ability  of  our  police  au- 
thorities to  arrest  drug  pushers  and 
drug  abusers.  I  have  encouraged  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  Coast  Guard  in 
their  drug  interdiction  efforts. 

But  I  also  recognize  that  these  are 
essentially  stopgap  solutions.  This  Na- 
tion must  attack  the  root  causes  of 
drug  abuse— poverty,  alienation,  and 
ignorance.  If  we  are  serious  about  this 
crisis,  we  will  attack  drugs  through 
prevention  and  education  programs  in 
homes,  in  classrooms,  in  workplaces,  as 
well  as  in  the  streets.  We  need  to 
refocus  antidrug  efforts  and  marshal 
our  national  resources  to  provide 
greater  access  to  more  effective  treat- 
ment for  those  seeking  it.  We  particu- 
larly need  to  protect  drug-exposed  in- 
fants and  preserve  families.  Women  are 
bearing  drug-addicted  children  because 
there  are  no  treatment  slots  avail- 
able— much  less  ones  that  will  allow 
them  to  keep  their  families  intact. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  types  of 
programs  that  we  need  to  emphasize.  I 
am  not  sure  that  Governor  Martinez  is 
up  to  this  challenge,  particularly  as  he 
is  apparently  unwilling  to  forego  using 
the  drug  policy  office  as  a  bully  pulpit 
for  political  messages.  Senators  Simon 
and  Metzenbaum  raised  this  particular 
concern  at  the  recent  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings,  in  which  the  nominee 
could  not  absolutely  assure  then  that 
he  would  refrain  from  politicizing  the 
oCdce  of  drug  czar  of  from  making  cam- 
paign speeches.  It  is  ironic,  and  per- 
haps tragic,  that  our  first  two  drug  pol- 
icy directors  have  been  political  rather 
than  professional  appointments. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  harsh  words.  . 
But  I  say  them  in  the  hope  that  Gov- 
ernor Martinez,  a  reasonable  and  hon- 
orable man  I  am  sure,  will  heed  them 
in  his  new  office  after  he  is  confirmed. 
I  hope  that  the  Governor  understands 
that  addressing  an  entire  Nation's  drug 
problem  requires  a  larger  perspective 
and  deeper  understanding  than  he  has 
hitherto  demonstrated  as  a  State  offl- 
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cial.  I  ]  lOpe  that  he  finds  time  to  listen 
to  thoa  i  of  us  who  call  for  a  more  bal- 
anced approach  to  a  national  crisis — 
one  thj.t  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
threat€  as  our  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical institutions.  It  is  only  this  hope, 
and  thq  respect  I  hold  for  the  executive 
branch's  traditional  prerogatives,  that 
allows  to  me  to  set  aside  my  reserva- 
tions and  support  Governor  Martinez 
for  this  important  position. 

Mr.  (tRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Individ  lal  who  becomes  the  next  Direc- 
tor of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
has  a  unique  opi>ortunity  to  build  on 
recent  i  uccesses. 

Sincel  September  1989,  the  Federal 
Government  has  implemented  a 
multipBonged  national  strategy  to  at- 
tack the  use  and  the  trafficking  in  ille- 
gal drugs. 

This  Comprehensive  strategy— involv- 
ing notJ  only  governments  at  all  levels 
but  the  private  sector  as  well — has 
helped  lo  change  the  country's  attitude 
toward  jillegal  drugs  and  those  who  use 
and  triffick  in  them — especially  to- 
ward Itiose  who  are  casual  or  rec- 
reation^,]  drug  users. 

And,  after  decades  of  hoping  that  the 
problem  would  "just  go  away,"  the 
Ameriom  people — the  vast  majority  of 
whom  lire  lawabiding  citizens — are  fi- 
nally s]  leaking  with  one  voice:  drug  use 
is  wron  j ;  it  will  no  longer  be  tolerated; 
and  it  i  lust  stop. 

This  unambiguous  message — re- 
flected in  most  reputable  national 
polls^l }  probably  more  important  than 
any  go/ernment  initiative.  And  it  is 
getting  through  loud  and  clear. 

So,  a  I  I  view  it,  we  are  at  a  critical 
junctiu  e  in  the  war  against  drugs. 

And  hat  is  where  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional :  )rug  Control  Policy  and  its  Di- 
rector <  ome  in. 

As  1 1  ave  stated  before,  the  one  thing 
that  th  !  Director  of  national  drug  con- 
trol pa  icy  can  do  best  is  to  be  the 
tough  'voice"  of  a  coordinated  cam- 
paign I  gainst  those  who — because  of 
their  d  sregard  for  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens — are  at  war  with  our 
commu  lities. 

Anotl  ler  role  is  to  be  an  advocate  for 
antidru  ?  education  and  drug  treat- 
ment, ap  well. 

But  education  and  treatment-on-de- 
mand programs — although  appealing — 
should  |iot  be  supported  blindly,  with- 
out an*  accountability  and  actual  re- 
duction in  the  drug  using  population. 

Because  it  is  Utopian  to  suggest  that 
we  know  how  to  educate  the  whole  pop- 
ulation! against  using  drugs,  or  know 
how  toj  successfully  treat  every  drug 
addict,  and  simply  lack  more  money  to 
do  so. 

No  one  can  say  how  well  Governor 
Martini  iz  will  exercise  the  bully  pulpit 
as  drug  czar. 

Nor,  M.n  anyone  say  to  what  extent 
he  will  resist  the  urge  to  simply  spend 
more  na  oney. 


But— bas^d  on  his  appearance  before 
our  commiitee  and  his  private  meeting 
with  me — I  support  his  nomination  to 
become  the  next  Director  of  the  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

My  support  is  based  on  my  expecta- 
tion that  (governor  Martinez  will  con- 
tinue the  successful  strategies  that 
have  marked  our  recent  national  drug 
control  policy. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Bush  administration  took  office  over  2 
years  ago,  this  Nation  was  told  that 
our  most  urgent  national  priority 
would  be  a  war  on  drugs.  In  his  inau- 
giiral  address.  President  Bush  promised 
to  rid  this  Nation  of  the  plague  of  co- 
caine, and  [to  commit  the  resources  of 
his  admindstration  to  a  successful 
strategy  of  interdiction,  tough  crimi- 
nal sentences  for  drug  offenders,  and 
treatment  tnd  education. 

The  President's  first  drug  czar,  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  came  to  the  position 
with  no  background  at  all  in  either  law 
enforcement  or  drug  treatment  and 
prevention  The  Bennett  era  was 
marked  byjhigh  visibility  speech-mak- 
ing, talk  show  appearances,  and  one 
liners  than  served  primarily  to  make 
William  Bennett  a  household  word,  but 
had  little  discernable  impact  on  drug 
use  in  thig  country.  I  well  recall  Mr. 
Bennett's  itromise  to  make  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  litmus  test  of  his  na- 
tional strategy.  Despite  Mr.  Bennett's 
hectic,  campaign-style,  public  appear- 
ance schedule,  he  could  never  find  the 
time  to  testify  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair.  Despite  his  personal 
promise  delivered  to  the  citizens  of 
Yakima  Ccunty,  WA  that  "help  is  on 
the  way"  he  never  took  the  time  to  re- 
vise his  "high  intensity  drug  traffick- 
ing" strategy  to  include  that  belea- 
guered coirimunity  in  his  plan. 

Now  we  (ire  presented  with  a  second 
drug  czar  \  rith  a  demonstrated  lack  of 
appreciaticn  for  the  urgent  need  for  a 
strategy  hat  will  work.  Nothing 
speaks  more  eloquently  of  Governor 
Martinez'  f  lilure  to  grasp  the  nature  of 
the  problem  than  does  his  own  record 
as  Govemer  of  Florida.  During  that 
time.  Florijla  ranked  1st  in  the  Nation 
in  incarcerations,  21st  in  substance 
abuse  treatment  funding,  and  32d  in 
prevention  funding. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  already 
leads  the  eitire  world  in  the  rate  of  in- 
carceration of  citizens.  The  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  could  be  devoted  to  build- 
ing more  prisons,  and  we  would  still 
have  a  driK  problem.  I  want  to  see  a 
national  (frug  policy  that  commits 
funds  to  pfosecuting  and  imprisoning. 
We  need  farly  intervention  through 
programs  like  DARE.  I  want  to  see 
cities  and  I  towns,  and  counties  like 
Yakima,  WA,  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
Federal  resources  devoted  to  this  war 
on  drugs. 

This  war 'is  being  fought,  not  just  in 
courtrooms,  but  in  schoolrooms,  and  in 
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rehabilitation  and  treatment  pro- 
prams,  and  through  outreach  efforts 
that  keep  pregmant  women  from  turn- 
ing the  next  generation  of  children  into 
cocaine-abused  infants. 

If  President  Bush  is  to  succeed  as  our 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  domestic 
war  on  drugs,  he  should  find  the  best 
expert  available  for  this  crucial  posi- 
tion. He  should  be  nominating  "the 
Norman  Schwarzkopf  of  Drug  Strate- 
gies" to  this  post.  With  all  due  respect 
to  Governor  Martinez,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle evidence  that  he  has  the  experience, 
the  vision,  or  the  commitment,  to  be 
that  kind  of  a  leader.  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  consent  on  this  nominee. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  re- 
garding the  nomination  of  Bob  Mar- 
tinez to  become  the  director  of  the  Of- 
fice on  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  I 
am  aware  of  the  debate  that  occurred 
during  his  nomination  hearing  in  the 
Labor  Committee  and  I  regret  I  was 
not  able  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions. I  share  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez' appointment  as  drug  czar  be- 
cause of  his  strong  focus  on  law  en- 
forcement and  supply-side  policies.  The 
administration  needs  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  in  the  drug  war  efforts 
and  it  needs  to  make  funding  of  those 
programs  a  priority. 

This  country  is  facing  a  crisis.  The 
debilitating  effects  of  drug  abuse  have 
reached  all  parts  of  our  society.  We 
desperately  need  to  develop  a  new  and 
effective  national  drug  strategy. 

The  administration  in  the  past  has 
been  successful  in  deflecting  attention 
trom  the  persistence  of  heavy  drug  use 
in  our  inner  cities.  It  was  cited  that 
drug  use  has  gone  down,  but  I  would 
argue  as  would  many  others  that  drug 
addictions  have  increased.  If  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  underesti- 
mate the  size  of  the  addict  population, 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  lopsided 
drug  war  and  a  lack  of  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  efforts. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  war 
on  drugrs  is  a  multifaceted  battle.  Sub- 
stance abuse  is  a  disease  which  must  be 
treated,  just  as  drug  dealers  are  crimi- 
nals who  must  be  arrested  and  jailed. 
Demand  reduction  efforts  must  receive 
as  much  attention  as  supply  reduction 
efforts  if  drug  abuse  is  truly  to  be  con- 
trolled. Education  components  must 
work  in  unison  with  enforcement  meas- 
ures. Treatment  must  be  a  part  of  our 
program  to  stop  the  proliferation  of 
drugs. 

I  challenge  Mr.  Martinez  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  various  facets  of  drug 
abuse  control  and  to  promote  policies 
that  bring  parity  to  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  in  controlling  the  demand 
and  supply  of  illicit  drugs.  I  also  chal- 
lenge him  to  craft  policies  which  would 
allow  Federal  programs  to  work  with 
those  that  are  developed  in  commu- 


nities to  fight  drug  use.  We  must  en- 
courage communities  to  fight  back,  for 
without  the  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion of  our  communities,  the  drug  war 
is  war  against  the  poor,  the 
uneducated,  minorities,  and  rural 
folks. 

I  am  aware  that  the  State  of  Florida 
is  believed  to  be  the  entry  point  for 
over  70  percent  of  the  cocaine  smuggled 
into  the  United  States,  thus  interdic- 
tion programs  are  essential.  However, 
should  Mr.  Martinez  nomination  be 
confirmed,  I  challenge  him  to  remem- 
ber that  he  is  now  leading  the  cam- 
paign against  drugs  in  respect  to  the 
entire  country.  I  trust  that  he  will  re- 
flect considerably  on  his  7  years  as  an 
educator,  and  teach  America  the  vital 
role  that  education  must  play  if  we  are 
to  win  this  war.  It  is  through  education 
and  improved  social  conditions  that  we 
must  show  our  citizens  not  to  turn  to 
drugs  in  despair. 

In  the  wake  of  our  successful  mili- 
tary campaign  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  do- 
mestic campaign  that  needs  to  be 
waged  at  home.  I  implore  Mr.  Martinez 
and  the  administration  to  carefully 
consider  all  facets  of  the  drug  war  in 
crafting  their  drug  iwlicies  and  have 
vision  enough  to  recognize  the  impor- 
ttuice  in  providing  sulequate  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  and  education  programs 
in  fighting  the  war  on  drugs.  Our  most 
precious  resources,  our  citizens,  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol illicit  substances. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  support  the  President's 
nomination  of  Bob  Martinez  to  be  the 
next  Director  of  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy.  The  Martinez 
nomination  has  been  endorsed  by  an 
impressive  array  of  i>olitical  and  civic 
leaders,  drug  treatment  and  prevention 
organizations,  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. I  am  pleased  to  add  my  name  to 
that  list.  Bob  Martinez  is  an  excellent 
choice  to  lead  America's  war  on  drugs. 

Henry  Ford  once  remarked,  "The 
question,  'Who  ought  to  be  boss?'  is 
like  asking  'Who  ought  to  be  the  tenor 
in  the  quartet?'  Obviously,  the  man 
who  can  sing  tenor."  I  believe  that 
President  Bush  has  chosen  the  right 
"tenor"  for  the  job.  Bob  Martinez  has 
already  proven  that  he  is  an  innova- 
tive, effective  leader  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 

When  he  served  as  the  mayor  of 
Tampa,  Martinez  played  a  key  role  in 
forging  the  national  drug  policy  rec- 
ommendations of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  And  during  his  4  years  as 
Governor  of  Florida,  Martinez  made 
the  battle  against  drug  importation 
and  abuse  a  high  priority.  He  galva- 
nized public  support  and  initiated  sev- 
eral successful  innovative  programs  in 
Florida  to  combat  drugs.  In  a  State 
that  was  believed  to  be  the  entry  point 
for  over  70  percent  of  the  cocaine  that 
is  smuggled  into  the  United  States,  the 


leadership  of  Bob  Martinez  brought 
about  Florida's  first  drop  in  drug  relat- 
ed crimes  in  years. 

Bob  Martinez  believes  in  a  holistic 
strategy  to  fight  drug  abuse,  through 
education,  enforcement,  and  treat- 
ment. As  a  former  educator,  Martinez 
is  especially  supportive  of  programs 
that  educate  America's  youth  to  the 
dangers  of  drugs.  He  is  committed  to 
the  expansion  of  treatment  programs 
for  the  victims  of  drug  abuse.  He  will 
be  a  tough,  but  fair,  enforcer  of  our  Na- 
tion's drug  laws.  And  as  a  former 
mayor  and  Governor,  Bob  Martinez  will 
be  especially  sensitive  to  the  need  for  a 
State-Federal  partnership  in  combat- 
ing drugrs. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  confirming  Bob 
Martinez,  the  President's  outstanding 
choice  for  the  next  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
President  Bush's  nomination  of  Gov. 
Bob  Martinez  for  Director  of  the  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  comes 
at  a  crucial  point  in  this  Nation's  ef- 
fort to  fight  drugs.  When  Congress  cre- 
ated this  position,  it  did  so  in  response 
to  a  crisis  which  threatened  our  coun- 
try's future.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
first  Director,  William  J.  Bennett,  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
took  the  first  step  toward  developing  a 
coordinated  drug  strategy,  and  the  War 
on  Drugs  began. 

Since  that  time,  progress  has  been 
made.  There  are  encouraging  signs  that 
our  efforts  are  paying  off.  But  the  drug 
crisis  is  still  a  reality.  In  many  ways, 
we  have  just  begun  to  realize  how 
strong  an  imi>act  illegal  drugs  have  on 
all  levels  of  our  society.  Drug  use  has 
had  a  startling  influence  on  our  com- 
munities, from  the  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  who  hold  the  line 
on  crime  and  violence  in  the  streets,  to 
health  care  professionals  who  struggle 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  drug  de- 
pendent mothers  and  their  children. 
The  War  on  Drugs  has  not  been  won 
and  it  will  be  up  to  the  next  Director  of 
this  Nation's  drug  policy  to  see  that  it 
is  fought  with  all  the  power  and  wis- 
dom this  Nation  can  muster. 

I  supported  the  nomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Martinez  in  committee,  and  will 
vote  for  his  confirmation.  As  Governor 
of  Florida,  a  State  which  has  experi- 
enced its  own  drug  crisis,  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  problems  that  illegal  drug 
traffic  creates.  Miami  is  one  of  the  five 
designated  high  intensity  drug  traf- 
ficking areas,  and  Governor  Martinez 
knows  how  important  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  agencies  is  to  imple- 
menting an  effective  drug  strategy.  His 
involvement  in  developing  a  plan  on 
substance  abuse  and  drug  trafficking 
for  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion will  be  helpful  in  developing  and 
implementing  our  Nation's  plan  to 
fight  drugs. 
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As  I  stated  earlier,  this  is  a  critical 
time  io  our  country's  War  on  Drugs. 
Governor  Martinez  will  have  to  exer- 
cise strong  leadership  to  continue  the 
progress  achieved  thus  far.  With  a  crit- 
ical eye,  he  will  have  to  define  which 
programs  outlined  in  the  drug  strate- 
gies of  the  past  have  yielded  the  most 
positive  results,  and  fight  for  their  con- 
tinuation. He  will  also  have  to  elimi- 
nate those  initiatives  which  have  not 
been  successful  and  determine  what 
can  be  done  in  their  place.  I  hope  that 
he  will  take  the  time  to  visit  each  of 
the  high  intensity  drug  trafficking 
areas  to  see  first  hand  how  accurately 
the  i»1orities  of  our  Nation's  drug  con- 
trol policy  reflects  the  needs  of  the 
communities  hardest  hit  by  the  War  on 
Drugs. 

We  place  in  his  hands  a  tremendous 
responsibility— to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
to  ensure  the  continued  vigilance  and 
commitment  by  the  administration  to 
the  War  on  Drugs,  and  to  work  with 
members  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees to  forge  a  sound  drug  policy  that 
adequately  addresses  the  problems  of 
today  while  anticipating  the  problems 
of  the  future.  As  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  which 
oversees  the  funding  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  I  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  priorities 
set  forth  by  Governor  Martinez  as  he 
defines  the  agenda  for  drug  control  ef- 
forts in  the  1990's. 

It  will  not  always  be  easy.  It  will  re- 
quire the  same  thoughtfulness  and 
commitment  that  our  country  exhib- 
ited in  declaring  a  military  victory  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  If  we  truly  are  wag- 
ing a  war  on  drugs,  I  hope  that  Gov- 
ernor Martinez  will  step  forward  and 
demonstrate  the  leadership  necessary 
for  us  to  win.  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck  in  this  endeavor  and  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  him  upon  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  few  jobs  in 
the  Government  are  more  difficult— 
and  more  important— than  that  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy. 

And  few  Americans  are  more  quali- 
fied to  serve  in  this  iwsition  than  Bob 
Martinez. 

As  a  public  school  teacher,  as  mayor 
of  Tampa,  and  as  Governor  of  Florida, 
Bob  Martinez  has  fought  on  the  front 
lines  against  the  drug  traffickers  who 
poison  our  communities  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

Governor  Martinez  knows  what 
works  and  what  doesn't.  He  knows  we 
can't  moollycoddle  drug  dealers  and 
kingpins.  He  knows  the  necessity  for 
drug  treatment  centers.  He  knows  that 
our  children  must  continue  to  be  edu- 
cated about  the  dangers  of  drugs. 

Mr.  I^resident,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Bush,  we  are  making 
progress  in  the  war  against  drugs.  Pub- 
lic attitudes  are  turning  against  those 
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who  us  J  or  sell  narcotics.  Studies  show 
that  diug  use  seems  to  be  decreasing. 
Resources  for  law  enforcement  and 
treatm  ^nt  are  at  record  levels.  And  our 
Centra  and  South  American  allies  are 
workln  f  with  us  to  put  drug  cartels  out 
of  busii  less. 

Theni  is,  however,  much  more  work 
to  be  d  >ne.  More  criminals  to  be  locked 
up.  mc  re  victims  to  be  treated,  more 
cartels  to  close  down,  more  children  to 
save. 

In  cli  ising,  let  me  ask  my  colleagues 
to  give  Governor  Martinez  the  time  to 
do  his  job.  Over  70  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  exercise  some  au- 
thorits  over  narcotics.  Sometimes  it 
seemec  that  former  Director  Bennett 
was  up  here  everyday  for  one  hearing 
or  anot  her. 

The  I  :ulf  war  was  a  success  because, 
once  tie  war  started.  Congress  didn't 
micronlanage  or  second  guess  our  gen- 
erals. 

Let's  do  the  same  here.  Let's  resist 
the  te  nptation  to  mlcromanage  the 
war  agiinst  drugs.  Governor  Martinez 
has  th(  exi>erience,  the  skills,  and  the 
suppon  of  the  President  needed  to  get 
the  job  done.  Let's  allow  him  to  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  1  KOWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
expresi  my  strong  support  for  the  con- 
firmatl  on  of  Bob  Martinez  as  drug  czar 
of  the  Wnited  States. 

Governor  Martinez  will  bring  to  this 
positioi  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
knowledge.  The  Governor's  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  last 
month  was  further  testament  to  his 
dedication  to  the  war  against  drugs 
and  hii ;  ability  to  lead  the  Nation  in 
this  fig  lit. 

As  n  ayor  and  Governor  of  a  State 
beseigei  by  illegal  drug  smuggling, 
drug  abuse,  and  drug-related  crime. 
Governor  Martinez  brings  a  unique  per- 
spectivfe  which  is  invaluable  to  imple- 
mentin  ?  a  nationwide  strategy  involv- 
ing all  [evels  of  government. 

As  a  junior  high  and  high  school 
teachei  for  7  years,  he  is  fully  aware  of 
the  pressures  our  young  people  face 
during  their  most  vulnerable  years, 
and  tlie  support  they  need  to  steer 
clear  (f  drugs.  Educating  kids  about 
the  daigers  and  real-life  consequences 
of  drug;  use  is  key  to  putting  drug  deal- 
ers ou ,  of  business  and  winning  the 
drug  wiur. 

Gove  "nor  Martinez  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  Irug  war  both  on  the  State  and 
natiomJ  level.  He  was  the  National 
Govern  or's  Association's  spokesman  on 
drug  iisues,  traveled  to  a  number  of 
South  American  drug  producing  coun- 
tries tj  support  antidrug  efforts,  in- 


cluding 
against 


pointe(    by  President  Reagan  to  the 


the     Colombian     crackdown 
the  drug  lords,  and  was  ap- 


White  iouse  Conference  on  a  drug-free 
Ameri(  a  in  1987. 

Amoi  ig  his  accomplishments  as  Gov- 
ernor, Governor  Martinez  led  Florida 
in    im;  tlementing    the    Nation's    first    ter  to  the 


comprehei^ive  drug-free  workplace 
program  for  State  government  work- 
ers; expanded  the  concept  of  drug-free 
zones  in  Rlorlda  by  imposing  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  on  individuals 
convicted  of  drug  activity  near  public 
parks  and  playgrounds,  public  housing 
facilities,  Colleges  and  universities;  de- 
veloped alternative  forms  of  incarcer- 
ation for  Nonviolent  offenders,  includ- 
ing boot  eampe;  doubled  the  State's 
prison  capacity,  constructing  more 
beds  than  In  the  previous  20  years;  sup- 
ported a  pnogram  which  saved  the  Flor- 
ida taxpayers  over  $359  million  by 
using  prisoners  to  build  prison  beds, 
raze  cracU  houses  and  maintain  high- 
ways and  parks;  and  successfully  pur- 
sued a  pla|i  to  target  career  criminals 
by  imposing  stiffer  penalties  for  repeat 
offenders.  ! 

Govemoif  Martinez  has  the  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  initiative  to  lead 
the  Nation  in  the  fight  against  drugs. 
Bob  is  an  excellent  choice  for  the  job 
and  I  hope  [that  the  Senate  will  give  its 
full  support  for  his  nomination. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  th^s  nomination. 

Most  An^ricans  think  of  illegal  drug 
use  as  aii  almost  exclusively  urban 
problem.  pThere  is  no  doubt  drugs 
plague  all  our  big  cities;  it  is  a  problem 
of  tragic  proportions. 

Yet  somfe  Americans  think  of  rural 
America,  places  like  Montana,  as  an 
oasis — a  place  free  from  the  scourge  of 
drugs.         I 

I  wish  this  were  the  case.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  not: 

Earlier  this  year,  nine  people  were 
charged  wjith  conducting  a  sophisti- 
cated scheme  to  launder  Colombian 
drug  money  in  northwest  Montana; 

Last  year,  I  joined  with  Senator 
Pryor  inj  requesting  a  General  Ac- 
covinting  Office  study  of  the  rural  drug 
problem.  GAO  found  that  the  preva- 
lence of  substance  abuse  in  rural  Amer- 
ica is  roughly  the  same  as  that  in 
urban  Amelrica; 

According  to  testimony  by  Pete  Dun- 
bar, the  farmer  U.S.  district  attorney 
for  Montana,  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Comnjittee,  Montana  is  a  major 
center  for!  the  production  of  meth- 
amphetamlne — a  deadly  drug  some- 
times callad  Crank. 

Mr.  Pre4ident,  last  year,  with  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  th(s  Judiciary  Committee,  this 
body  passed  a  rural  drug  initiative  as 
part  of  th!  crime  bill.  I  am  proud  to 
have  helpel  draft  this  important  piece 
of  legislati  on. 

However,  as  the  above  examples 
point  out,  much  work  remains  to  be 
done.  We  cannot  walk  away  from  this 
problem;  ve  cannot  turn  our  backs  on 
rural  Amei  cia. 

policy  czar.  Governor  Mar- 


As  drug 
tinez    Toakt    make    eliminating    the 


scourge  of 


rural  drugs  a  top  priority. 


I  have  personally  brought  this  mat- 
Governor's  attention.  From 
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our  discussion,  I  am  satisfied  he  will  be 
responsive  to  this  urgent  need  of  rural 
America. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port his  nomination.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Governor  Martinez  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  strong  support  to 
Gov.  Bob  Martinez  as  Director  of  the 
National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated our  ability  to  successfully 
shore  our  resolve  and  commit  our  re- 
sources and  effectively  and  decisively 
wage  war.  With  this  same  strength  of 
purpose,  we  must  continue  to  battle 
the  scourge  of  drugs.  One  child  bom  ad- 
dicted to  crack,  one  teenager  slain,  is  a 
price  our  society  can  ill  afford  to  bear. 

In  my  travels  throughout  my  State 
of  Indiana,  I  have  visited  neonatal 
units  overwhelmed  by  drug  addicted 
babies.  I  have  listened  to  children  in- 
creasingly fearful  of  violence  in  the 
schools,  I  have  heard  mothers  anxious 
about  the  intrusion  of  gangs,  I  have 
talked  to  police  chiefs  and  prosecutors 
about  a  criminal  justice  system  over- 
whelmed. 

And  yet,  I  have  also  sensed  a  new  re- 
solve to  do  the  hard  work  of  recaptur- 
ing our  schools  and  neighborhoods,  of 
cleansing  our  communities  from  the 
plague  of  drugs.  Drug  use  in  any  form 
is  no  longer  tolerable  to  the  socially 
responsible.  We  cannot  in  good  con- 
science divorce  the  violence  we  see  on 
our  streets  from  each  individual's  deci- 
sion to  abuse  drugs.  Among  the  heart- 
ening successes  of  our  efforts  to  date- 
first  time  drug  use  among  high  school 
students  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  over  a 
decade  and  casual  drug  use  has  de- 
clined by  more  than  30  percent. 

Former  drug  czar,  William  Bennett, 
thoughtfully  has  drawn  the  battle 
lines.  We  must  consistently  apply  stiff 
social  sanctions  to  discourage  drug  use 
and  we  must  compassionately  help 
those  seeking  treatment  and  assist- 
ance. I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  legisla- 
tion last  session  allowing  schools  to  in- 
stitute random  drug  testing  for  those 
students  engaging  in  extracurricular 
activities.  Our  young  people  must  learn 
that  drug  abuse  has  consequences. 

Finally,  we  have  a  message  to  the 
drug  terrorists  of  the  world.  Do  not 
provoke  the  wrath  of  this  great  Nation. 
Our  military  has  demonstrated  its  un- 
paralleled ability  to  precisely  pinpoint 
targets  and  to  effectively  protect  our 
shores.  We  are  serious  and  we  are  com- 
mitted. We  are  determined  to  prevail. 

Governor  Martinez  has  been  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  drug  battle.  The 
State  of  Florida  has  been  a  testing 
groimd  for  interdiction  efforts  and 
crackdowns  on  distribution  networks.  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  demonstrate 
the  same  conmiendable  leadership  as 
his  predecessor,  and  I  commend  the 
President  on  his  nomination. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
President's  nomination  of  Gov.  Bob 
Martinez  to  be  the  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy  Director.  This  is  a  vitally 
important  position,  and  I  believe  the 
President  has  chosen  his  nominee  well. 

As  we  all  know  so  well,  the  war  on 
drugs  calls  for  a  three-pronged  ap- 
proach. First,  we  must  increase  our  ef- 
forts to  control  drug  trafficking  so 
that  less  drugs  will  be  available.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  ensure  that  there  are 
enough  programs  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  people  who  currently 
use  drugs.  Third,  and  certainly  as  im- 
portant, we  must  educate  your  young- 
sters so  that  they  will  not  become  drug 
users.  Governor  Martinez,  who  is  also  a 
former  mayor  and  teacher,  understands 
the  need  for  all  three  facets  of  this  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  he  has  already  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge. 

Due  to  its  proximity  to  many  of  the 
drug  producing  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Florida  has  been  inundated 
with  drug  smuggling  drug-related 
crime  and  drug  use.  In  response,  in 
1988,  Governor  Martinez  was  the  first 
Governor  to  appoint  a  State  drug  czar 
whose  mandate  was  to  oversee  and  co- 
ordinate antidrug  activities  and  agen- 
cies in  Florida.  While  Governor,  he  en- 
listed the  help  of  the  National  Guard  to 
assist  other  agencies  with  cargo  inspec- 
tions, air  reconnaissance,  and  transpor- 
tation. During  his  governorship.  Flor- 
ida was  evaluated  by  Federal  agencies 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  role  models  in 
the  drug  battle. 

During  his  governorship.  Florida 
ranked  among  the  top  10  States  for  per 
capita  spending  on  drug  treatment. 
While  other  States  increased  govern- 
ment support  for  drug  treatment  by  an 
average  of  23  percent,  Florida  increased 
such  support  by  33  percent.  As  a  result, 
in  his  last  year  in  office,  Florida  drug 
treatment  operated  at  91.6  percent  of 
capacity,  compared  to  the  nationwide 
rate  of  79.4  percent.  Governor  Martinez 
created  drug  free  zones  in  Florida  to 
ensure  a  safer  environment  for  school 
children. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  accomplishments  of  Gov.  Bob 
Martinez.  (Jovemor  Martinez  has  been 
in  city  government,  he  has  been  a 
teacher  and  he  has  served  as  Governor 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most 
populous  States.  He  will  bring  with 
him  the  perspective  of  each  of  these  po- 
sitions to  his  job  as  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Drug  Control  Policy.  I  welcome 
his  leadership  in  this  area  and  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  vote  in  favor  of 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
President's  choice  to  head  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy.  And 
once  again,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  his 
swift  action  in  scheduling  hearings  on 


this  nomination  and  for  his  leadership 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  hearings 
were  conducted.  As  always,  he  was  fair 
and  patient  during  those  hearings.  The 
chairman  and  our  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  were  both  tireless  and 
thorough  during  the  long  hours  of  tes- 
timony. 

We  have  a  fine  nominee  here — as  is 
usual  from  our  President.  Governor 
Martinez  has  had  real  hands  on  experi- 
ence in  fighting  the  drug  war.  He  has 
shown  us  signs  of  winning  the  war  in 
Florida.  He  has  at  least  won  quite  a 
few  battles— he  has  some  very  good 
"firsts"  to  his  credit,  too. 

He  was  the  first— as  Governor— to  ap- 
point a  drug  czar  to  lead  the  fight 
against  drugs  at  the  State  and  local 
level  and  he  led  Florida  into  becoming 
the  first  State  to  implement  a  Drug- 
Free  Workplace  Program  for  State  gov- 
ernment workers— this  included  drug 
testing— and  he  took  the  first  test  him- 
self. 

He  was  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  a  Drug-Free  America  in  1987.  There, 
he  led  the  Nations'  Governors  in  pre- 
senting recommendations  which  were 
later  incorporated  into  President 
Bush's  drug  strategy— increase  ac- 
countability and  capacity  in  treatment 
systems,  drug  testing  throughout  the 
criminal  justice  system,  drug  free 
workplaces  and  drug  free  schools,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

As  Governor  of  Florida,  he  led  the 
fight  for  licensing  of  more  effective  and 
reliable  drug  testing  techniques.  He  is 
also  a  strong  advocate  of  alternative 
forms  of  incarceration  for  criminals. 
His  State  was  one  of  the  first  to  imple- 
ment alternative  forms  of  incarcer- 
ation, such  as  boot  camps,  for  first 
time  and  nonviolent  offenders. 

Governor  Martinez  implemented 
teacher  training  for  substance  abuse 
education  and  channeling  of  asset  for- 
feiture funds  back  into  law  enforce- 
ment activities:  He  supports  the  policy 
of  letting  the  criminals  pay  the  costs 
of  law  enforcement.  He  is  also  a  leader 
in  the  effort  to  involve  other  countries 
in  the  war  on  drugs  and  has  traveled  to 
Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Panama  and 
was  a  leading  advocate  behind  the 
President's  effort  to  lend  full  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  the  war  on  drug  lords  in  Co- 
lombia. His  fluency  in  Spanish  has 
been  of  great  benefit  in  dealing  with 
our  fine  South  American  neighbors.  He 
has  all  of  the  tools  for  the  job.  He  will 
do  it  well. 

So  indeed,  the  Governor  comes  before 
the  Senate  with  a  splendid  record.  He 
is  certainly  highly  qualified  to  assume 
the  post  as  Director  of  the  Nation's 
drug  control  strategy. 
I  urge  his  confirmation. 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  will  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Robert  Martinez,  to  be  the  new 
Director  of  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy. I  regret  to  cast  such  a  vote,  be- 
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cause  I  genuinely  respect  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  considerable  discretion 
in  appointing  his  advisers.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  continuing 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  our  country 
poses  far  too  serious  a  threat  to  our  fu- 
ture, and  our  children's  future,  to  vote 
any  other  way. 

The  devastation  wrought  by  drug 
abuse,  to  families,  communities  and 
our  entire  society,  is  tremendous;  and 
although  we  have  made  some  progress 
in  our  effort  to  combat  illicit  drug  use, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  task  at 
hand  demands  strong,  yet  balanced, 
leadership,  both  from  Congress  and 
from  the  administration.  We  simply 
cannot  continue  the  status  quo.  We 
must  make  a  renewed  and  serious  com- 
mitment to  providing  our  Nation  with 
the  type  of  leadership  we  need  to  get  us 
out  of  the  mess  tha(  drug  abuse  has 
gotten  us  into.  Un&^KUnately,  I  do  not 
believe  that  Robert  partinez  will  pro- 
vide that  leadership.' 

The  legislative  mandate  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  National  Driig  Control  Policy  is 
clear:  The  Director  is  to  head  a  com- 
prehensive national  campaign  against 
illicit  drug  use.  The  Dijr^tor  mus^  re- 
solve  the  difficulties  that  necfess&rily 
will  arise  when  so  many  different  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government— and 
State  governments— are  involved  in  a 
unified  effort  of  this  magnitude.  The 
Director  must  balance  the  fiscal  de- 
mands of  interdiction,  law  enforce- 
ment, education,  and  treatment. 

The  Director,  with  duties  such  as 
these,  must  be  determined  and  aggres- 
sive. He  must  be  conunitted  to  the 
issue,  and  he  must  be  experienced.  This 
is  where  I  fear  Governor  Martinez  fails. 
I  believe  this  for  two  reasons. 

First,  as  Governor  of  Florida,  Robert 
Martinez  showed  very  little  regard  for 
the  value  of  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
education.  Instead,  he  focused  almost 
entirely  on  law  enforcement,  and  on  in- 
carceration in  particular.  During  his 
tenure,  Florida  led  the  country  in  per 
capita  incarceration,  and  he  increased 
spending  on  corrections  from  $514  mil- 
lion to  S859  million.  At  the  same  time, 
according  to  a  study  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Directors,  Florida  ranked  21st  in 
the  United  States  in  substance  abuse 
treatment  funding  and  32d  in  preven- 
tion funding.  When  he  left  office.  Flor- 
ida possessed  the  highest  crime  rate  in 
the  country. 

It  is  painfully  apparent  that  incar- 
ceration alone  will  not  solve  our  Na- 
tion's drug  problems.  An  effective  drug 
strategy  demands  a  balanced  approach: 
We  simply  must  make  a  serious  com- 
mitment to  both  supply  and  demand 
reduction.  Unfortunately.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Governor  Martinez  is  com- 
mitted to  supporting  and  improving 
our  drug  abuse  education  and  treat- 
ment efforts. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  Governor 
Martinez,  who  will  be  resimnsible  for 


establiihing  Federal  policy  regarding 
international  and  domestic  drug  en- 
forcemi  mt,  lacks  "hands-on"  experi- 
ence i  1  managing  law  enforcement 
agenci«  b.  Before  being  elected  Florida's 
Govern  jr  in  1986.  it  is  my  understand- 
ing thit  Governor  Martinez  was  a 
teachei.  a  small  business  owner,  and 
the  ma  ror  of  Tampa. 

The  j  3b  of  Director  of  National  Drug 
Contro  Policy  is  not  conducive  to  on- 
the-job  training.  The  Director  must  be 
able  tc  deal  effectively  with  the  law 
enforce  ment  aspects  of  illicit  drug  use. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Governor's 
backgDund  to  support  a  conclusion 
that  hj  has  the  necessary  expertise, 
and  thl  3  troubles  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by 
stating  again  that  I  regret  having  to 
cast  a  vote  against  this  nomination. 
But  drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous pr(>blems  we  face.  It  threatens  to 
destro]  an  entire  generation,  and  all 
the  tal  k  in  the  world  will  not  bring  us 
one  s  «p  closer  to  arresting  that 
threat. 

We  need  action,  and  we  need  it  now. 
We  ne<  d  a  leader  committed  to  the  en- 
tire fi(  ht.  We  need  a  leader  willing  to 
embra<  e  a  comprehensive  battle  strat- 
egy. Tiank  you. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  public  opinion  polls  the  war  on 
drugs  Is  not  the  priority  issue  that  it 
used  t)  be  with  American  public.  The 
former  National  Director  of  Drug  Pol- 
icy, William  Bennett,  claims  the  rea- 
son is  because  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
victor; '.  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
other  i  ssues,  including  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  th  i  domestic  economic  issues  have 
lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Ameri  ;an  people. 

Mak;  no  mistake  about  it:  the  drug 
war  ha  s  not  been  won.  In  many  ways,  it 
still  h  IS  not  begun.  The  declaration  of 
war  m  ly  be  10  years  old.  but  the  Presi- 
dent s  ill  has  not  laid  out  a  thoughtful, 
long-tsrm  strategy  that  mobilizes  the 
resour  :es  of  our  Nation  against  the  use 
of  drui  rs. 

The  President's  nomination  of  former 
Gov.  3ob  Martinez  of  Florida  raises 
questi  )ns  about  how  the  administra- 
tion p  ans  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs. 

I  inl  end  to  vote  for  the  confirmation 
of  Goi  ernor  Martinez,  but  I  do  so  with 
seriou  3  reservations. 

Gov  irnor  Martinez  is  a  decent  and 
capab  e  public  servant.  However,  his 
appro  kCh  to  the  drug  war  in  Florida  is 
proof  :hat  he  is  not  a  man  of  vision  on 
this  ii  sue. 

The  Governor  spearheaded  one  of  the 
most  Eiggressive  crackdowns  on  drugs 
and  c:  ime  in  the  United  States  during 
the  15  BO's.  He  implemented  strict  pris- 
on til  ne  for  casual  drug  use,  but  just 
listeni  to  what  the  Washington  Post 
said  ibout  the  Governor's  tough  ap- 
proac  i: 

Over  vhelmed  by  a  seemingly  endless  num- 
ber of  drug  offenders  pouring  into  prisons, 
Florid  I's  corrections  department  has  been 
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forced  to  slcsb  the  sentences  of  Inmates  at 
ever  more  rapid  rates— and  It  Is  releasing 
them  In  droves. 

As  a  result  this  conservative  law- 
and-order  Btate  is  now  the  Nation's 
leader  in  t>e  early  release  of  convicted 
felons  and  [punishment  for  crime  is  de- 
clining precipitously. 

This  hapbened  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Governor  invested  more  than  $350 
million  in  j  building  new  prison  space. 
The  Governor  was  so  preoccupied  with 
locking  people  up  that  he  neglected  the 
treatment  pide  of  the  equation. 

While  the  Governor  was  slamming 
the  door  on  casual  drug  users,  less  than 
one  out  of  every  four  Floridians  who 
needed  suDstance  abuse  treatment  was 
receiving  it.  While  the  prison  system  in 
Florida  overflowed,  only  one  in  six  ado- 
lescents in  Florida  who  needed  sub- 
stance abifse  treatment  was  receiving 
it.  While  I'lorida  was  one  of  the  first 
States  td  criminally  prosecute  a 
woman  fon  maternal  substance  abuse — 
a  woman]  who  had  unsuccessfully 
sought  tt^atment— substance  abuse 
treatmentj  was  only  available  for  15 
percent  of  Jail  pregnant  addicts. 

During  the  Martinez  years,  Florida 
ranked  21^t  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of 
funding  fot  treatment  and  31st  in  terms 
of  funding  Ifor  prevention. 

The  point  is  that  in  fighting  the  war 
on  drugs!  Governor  Martinez  has 
proved  to  be  a  supply  sider.  Using  that 
strategy  h|e  has  not  been  very  success- 
ful in  figUting  the  war  on  drugs  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  have  read  nothing  in 
Governor  IMartinez'  testimony  before 
the  Senat^  Judiciary  Committee  that 
would  leaa  me  to  believe  that  he  would 
change  hffi  approach  on  the  national 
level.         1 

We  need  a  new  Federal  strategy.  The 
current  ome,  which  allocates  nearly  70 
percent  of  our  resources  to  the  supply 
is  simply  not  working.  The  inner  cities 
of  our  Nation  are  drug  invested  killing 
zones.  Despite  the  tough  talk  coming 
from  the  administration  on  drugs,  vio- 
lent crim*,  70  percent  of  which  is  drug 
related,  h^  increased  5  percent  across 
the  count] 

The  trefad  of  violent  crime  is  espe- 
cially disturbing  among  the  young 
black  msMe  population.  The  Federal 
Disease  Control  has  said 
ide  was  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  Iblack  males  of  ages  15  to  24. 
Among  fa|:tors  contributing  to  the  ris- 
ing nunmbfcr  of  killings,  the  CDC  listed 
"immediaite  access  to  firearms,  alcohol 
and  substance  abuse  and  drug  traffic  k- 

is  suggesting  that  we  don't 
ovide  more  resources  to  our 
ement  agencies.  I  have  been 
a  proponent  of  increased  resources  for 
law  enforcement  since  I  came  to  the 
uthored  legislation  last  year 
doubling  J  the  amount  of  funding  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

But  I  ilso  recognize  that  the  only 
way  to  adtually  win  the  war  on  drugs  is 
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curb  America's  drug  habit,  and  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  that  is  through 
treatment  and  education.  Currently, 
we  are  only  treating  20  percent  of  those 
who  seek  and  want  treatment.  We  are 
only  educating  55  percent  of  our  kids. 
We  can  do  much  better  than  that. 

We  need  a  National  Director  of  Drug 
Policy  who  will  make  a  commitment 
to  treatment  on  demand  and  to  educat- 
ing all  of  our  children  about  the  dan- 
gers of  drugs.  I  am  hopeful  that  once 
Governor  Martinez  fully  appreciates 
the  breadth  of  the  problem,  that  he 
will  make  such  a  commitment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Bob  Martinez  to  be  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy.  In  doing 
so,  I  also  wish  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cerns about  the  direction  taken  by  oxir 
national  drug  policy  and  my  hope  that 
under  the  direction  of  Bob  Martinez, 
we  will  see  a  more  active  as  opposed  to 
reactive  drug  control  strategy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Education  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  strongly  believe  that 
there  must  be  more  of  an  emphasis  on 
drug  education,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion in  this  country's  national  drug 
control  strategy.  Unfortunately,  only 
30  percent  of  current  fUnds  allocated  to 
the  war  on  drugs  goes  for  prevention 
and  treatment  programs. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  drug  control 
policy  contains  adequate  funds  to  edu- 
cate our  young  people  of  the  dangers  of 
drugs  and  drug  abuse,  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  use  of  and  the  addiction  to 
drugs,  and  to  treat  those  in  our  society 
who  have  fallen  at  the  hands  of  these 
dangerous  and  violent  drugs. 

The  answer  is  not  and  will  never  be 
to  simply  build  more  prisons  in  order 
to  simply  lock  these  people  away  with- 
out the  benefit  of  drug  education  and 
treatment,  only  to  eventually  set  them 
firee  at  the  end  of  their  sentence,  still 
addicted  to  and  not  educated  about  the 
dangers  of  drug  use. 

There  have  been  reservations  sur- 
rounding nominee  Gov.  Bob  Martinez's 
ability  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
drug  education  and  treatment  pro- 
grams in  the  war  against  drugs.  While 
I  believe  that  this  country  is  in  no  po- 
sition to  allow  on-the-job  training  to 
the  Director  of  our  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy.  I  also  think  that  Governor 
Martinez  will  recognize,  support,  and 
come  to  believe  in  the  importance  of 
drug  education  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

The  war  on  drugs  is  entering  a  criti- 
cal phase.  The  easy  victories  have  been 
won.  While  casual  drug  use  and  drug 
use  among  the  middle  class  is  down, 
hardcore  drug  use  remains  constant. 
While  the  Nation's  altitude  towards 
drugs  has  changed,  the  Nation  still 
needs  someone  who  will  be  able  to  com- 
municate and  coordinate  a  national 
drug  strategy.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr. 
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Martinez  will  be  that  person  this  coun- 
try so  desperately  needs.  I  am  optimis- 
tic that  Mr.  Martinez'  experiences  as 
an  educator  and  a  leader  in  Florida's 
fight  against  drugs  will  permit  him  to 
identify  the  current  deficiencies  in  our 
national  drug  control  strategy  and 
take  immediate  and  swift  actions  to 
correct  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Bob  Mar- 
tinez to  be  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DODD).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  tinnounced — yeas  88, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  41  Er.] 


Akalu 

Bauciu 

Bentaen 

BIden 

Bond 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breauz 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Bonllck 

Bums 

Byrd 

ChaXee 

Coats 

Cochrao 

Cohen 

Conrad 

CralK 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcinl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

DurenberKer 

Exon 


Adams 
Bln^amas 
Daschle 
Ford 


YEAS— 88 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Oramm 

Oraasley 

Harkln 

Hatch 

Ratneld 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kasaebaura 

Kaaten 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenber; 

Leahy 

Levin 

Liebennan 

Lott 

Lusar 

Mack 

McCain 

NAYS— 12 

Gore 
Kennedy 
Metzenbaum 
Pryor 


McConnell 

Mikulskl 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nnnn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Preasler 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Seymour 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wirth 


Sarbanes 
Sasaer 
Simon 
Wellstone 


So,  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quourm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Stetements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  presently  in  morning  business. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
only  take  60  seconds. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus 
of  outrage  that  has  been  expressed,  es- 
pecially in  the  agriculture  community 
of  this  country,  about  what  happened 
in  Japan  last  Simday  when  rice,  and  I 
think  it  was  Arkansas  rice,  displayed 
in  a  trade  show  in  Japan  was  ordered 
removed. 

When  there  was  some  hesitancy  by 
the  displayers  who  were  exhibiting 
these  rice  packages,  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  police  were  brought  in, 
and  they  said:  Either  you  remove  this 
rice  from  display  or  we  are  taking  you 
to  the  slammer. 

I  wish  I  had  been  there.  I  have  never 
spent  any  time  in  a  Japanese  jail,  and 
I  do  not  have  any  such  desire.  But  I 
promise  you.  if  I  had  been  there,  I 
would  have  allowed  them  to  escort  me 
to  their  jail.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
sulting, outrageous  things  that  has 
ever  happened  in  American-Japanese 
relations. 

It  is  not  just  because  it  is  rice.  It  is 
that  we  have  a  $50  billion  trade  deficit 
against  the  Japanese  annually,  every 
year;  that  we  open  our  markets,  auto- 
mobiles, everything  else,  to  the  Japa- 
nese, and  some  of  us  from  rice-produc- 
ing States  have  fought  for  years  to  get 
our  rice  sent  there. 

They  subsidize  their  rice  farmers  to 
the  tune  of  about  $900  a  ton,  and  we 
will  sell  them  all  the  rice  they  want  for 
about  $200  a  ton.  Think  about  the  dis- 
parity in  the  price,  with  the  kind  of 
subsidies  they  are  providing  for  their 
rice  farmers.  Then  tell  us:  We  do  not 
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even  want  the  Japanese  people  to  see 
your  rice  and  demand  it  be  removed. 

I  hope  the  President  will  get  involved 
in  this,  Mr.  President,  and  say  to  the 
Japanese  people,  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, and  especially  those  in 
charge  of  their  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States,  we  are  offended  to  the 
core  about  this  unseemly  event. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Senator 
ftom  Michigan. 


UNFAIR  JAPANESE  TRADE 
BARRIERS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
same  subject,  let  me  say  that  when  I 
read  those  reports,  I  shared  the  same 
outrage  as  my  good  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas. We  have  seen  evidence  of  unfair 
trade  practices  against  American  prod- 
ucts across  the  board.  Very  few  of  us 
represent  States  which  have  not  been 
negatively  impacted  by  unfair  barriers 
in  Japan  to  our  products. 

In  Michigan,  it  is  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; it  is  automobile  parts:  it  is  tele- 
communications equipment;  on  and  on. 
We  have  been  talking  about  this  now 
for  a  decade.  We  go  back  in  quotations 
all  the  way  to  President  Nixon  saying 
that  we  are  turning  the  comer  on  trade 
with  Japan;  they  are  opening  up  their 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  rhetoric 
now  for  about  two  decades,  and  this  re- 
cent incident  is  nothing  short  of  an 
outrage.  For  Japan  to  threaten  to  put 
in  jail  an  American  who  simply  wants 
to  display  an  American  product,  in  this 
case  rice,  is  something  which  is  so  of- 
fensive that  our  President  ought  to  get 
on  the  telephone  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan  and  tell  him  to  modify  that 
law  or  somebody  is  going  to  go  to  pris- 
on, and  make  a  point  of  it.  We  cannot 
tolerate  a  one-way  street  in  trade  any 
longer.  It  is  intolerable. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  folks  get  upset 
at  Japan,  and  I  am  one  of  them.  But  I 
am  more  upset  at  our  own  Govern- 
ment. If  Japan  wants  to  keep  our  prod- 
ucts out,  that  is  their  decision.  If  they 
want  to  put  quotas  and  tariffs  and  bar- 
riers on  American  goods,  that  is  their 
decision.  If  we  tolerate  it,  that  is  our 
decision.  But  we  should  not  tolerate  it. 
We  have  had  a  weak  trade  policy  for 
too  long.  This  recent  incident  in  Japan 
over  rice  is  only  the  most  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  a  very  weak  trade  policy 
which  has  resulted  in  a  one-way  street. 
We  are  not  perfect.  People  say,  well, 
gee,  we  have  quotas  and  we  have  tar- 
iffs, too.  We  are  not  perfect.  But  com- 
pared to  Japan  and  other  countries,  we 
are  very  much  better  than  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  my 
firiend  from  Arkansas  raised  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  our  current  plan  in  the  sub- 
committee that  I  chair  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  to  hold  a  hearing  into 


what  hfippened  in  Japan  last  Sunday. 
We  are  pot  going  to  let  this  one  rest. 

This  ^id  not  end  with  that  threat  to 
put  an  ^American  in  jail  because  he  or 
she  wanted  to  display  Arkansas  rice. 
This  incident  did  not  end  in  Japan  last 
Sundayt  We  are  going  to  drive  home  to 
our  trade  representatives  and  our  ad- 
ministration that  American  policy  is 
weak,  (ind  the  product  of  that  weak- 
ness isi  what  happened  in  Tokyo.  We 
have  tci  chauige  our  policies  here  to  re- 
spond tp  what  they  are  doing  to  us  over 
there. 

I  tha^k  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  f  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr<  m  Georgia. 


DESEIfr  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUn  [ORIZATION  AND  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS  ACT 

Mr.  Sunn.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment, :  would  like  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  Persian  Gulf  Supplemental 
Author  ization  and  Personnel  Benefits 
Act  of  1991.  This  bill,  when  it  is  intro- 
duced, will  represent  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
Desert  Storm  Supplemental  Authoriza- 
tion aid  Military  Personnel  Benefits 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  which  we 
passed  in  the  Senate  last  week,  and 
which    he  House  also  passed  last  week. 

We  VI  orked  very  hard  this  week  with 
a  numl  ler  of  conunittees  in  the  Senate 
and  tb  s  House  to  complete  work  on 
this  b)  11.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee i,  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Commi  ttees,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees, tl  le  Labor  Committees,  as  well  as 
the  At  ned  Services  Committees,  have 
all  bee  a  involved  in  working  out  this 
compromise.  The  Senate  leadership  has 
also  befen  very  involved. 

Mr.  ^resident,  I  express  my  thanks 
to  all  <  f  these  committees  for  the  spirit 
of  cooi  eration  which  has  allowed  us  to 
compU  te  work  on  this  important  bill 
in  sue  1  a  brief  and  timely  fashion.  I 
partici  larly  want  to  thank  the  leader- 
ship ai  d  their  very  competent  staff,  be- 
cause vithout  their  leadership  in  this 
mattei,  we  could  not  have  done  it  in 
this  til  neframe. 

With  the  need  to  complete  the  bill 
this  week,  we  have  worked  out  this 
compr(  imise  bill  without  a  formal  con- 
ferenc( .  When  it  is  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  will  go  to  the  House  for  final  ac- 
tion la  ter  today.  And  then,  if  passed  by 
the  Ho  use,  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature 

Mr.  ^resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t  tiat  a  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment i  n  the  nature  of  a  conference  re- 
port a  tatement  of  the  managers  ex- 
plainii  g  this  compromise  bill  be  print- 
ed in  i  he  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  rei  larks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  NUI«I.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
provides  at  ditional  ftinds  during  fiscal 
year  1991  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  It  gives  the  Defense 
Department  increased  flexibility  to 
manage  military  personnel  levels  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  war.  It  authorizes 
certain  beaefits  for  the  military  men 
and  women  involved  in  the  war.  It  es- 
tablishes certain  reporting  require- 
ments of  Department  of  Defense  to 
keep  Congress  informed  on  the  cost  of 
the  war,  aad  to  provide  Congress  with 
an  after-aqtion  report  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war; land  it  authorizes  additional 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

AUTH0RIZA1  TON  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COSTS  OF 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 

There  was  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills  in  the 
authorization  of  funds  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Like  the  ver- 
sion adopted  by  the  Senate,  this  com- 
promise bfll  establishes  a  mechanism 
to  ensure  Qhat  foreign  contributions  in 
the  defense  cooperation  account  are 
used  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  war  to 
the  maxinrom  extent  possible.  The  $15 
billion  in  U.S.  taxpayer  funds  author- 
ized for  thje  new  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
working  capital  account  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
ly  to  the  extent  that  foreign 
kns  are  not  available  to  pay 


conflict  oi 
contributi^ 
these  cost 
The    bill 
guards  to] 


includes  important  safe- 
maintain  appropriate  con- 
gressional I  oversight  over  the  transfer 
of  funds  in  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count and  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
working  capital  account  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  The 
transfer  authority  in  the  bill  can  be 
used  only  I  after  the  Secretary  of  De- 
|des  the  Congrress  with  a  no- 
and    a    period    of    7    days 


fense  pro\ 
tification 
elapses. 

The  notil 
a  certific 
posed  to 
only  to  fu 
Operation  I 
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ication  must  include:  First, 
tion  that  the  amounts  pro- 
traasferred  will  be  used 
id  the  incremental  costs  of 
)esert  Shield/Storm;  second. 
)e  amounts  to  be  transferred 
and  the  accounts  to  which  the  transfer 
will  be  m4de;  and  third,  a  description 
of  the  prcjgrams,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties to  which  the  funds  are  proposed  to 
be  transferred.  If  the  transfer  is  from 
the  workiig  capital  accoimt,  the  noti- 
fication must  also  explain  why  foreign 
contributions  have  not  provided  suffi- 
cient funds  to  permit  transfers  from 
the  defens^  cooperation  account. 

On  a  monthly  basis,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  provide  an  accounting  of 
transfers  In  a  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

These  notification,  certification  and 
reporting  requirements  ensure  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  oversee  the 
expendituie  of  funds  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  tie  Persian  Gulf  war  in  the 
months  all  ead. 
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WAIVER  OK  PERSONNEL  CEILINGS 

The  committee  bill  also  includes  im- 
portant authority  requested  by  the  De- 
fense Department  to  waive  certain 
military  personnel  end  strength  and 
grade  ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1991  be- 
cause of  requirements  resulting  firom 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  These  waivers  are  nec- 
essary to  minimize  personnel  turbu- 
lence and  involuntary  separations  as 
the  military  services  draw  down  their 
strength  as  projected  in  their  budgets 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

PERSONNEL  BENEFTTS 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  very  good 
discussion  during  the  Senate  floor  de- 
bate on  the  personnel  benefits  in  this 
bill  for  the  military  members  serving 
in  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  and  their  families.  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole  appointed 
a  task  force  under  the  capable  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Glenn  and  Senator 
McCain,  and  this  task  force  developed 
a  consensus  package  of  benefits  that 
was  included  in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  almost  all  of  the  benefits 
in  the  Senate  bill  are  in  this  com- 
promise bill.  These  include: 

An  increase  in  imminent  danger  pay 
from  $110  per  month  to  $150  per  month; 

An  increase  in  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  benefit  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000; 

Medical  special  pay  for  activated  re- 
servists; 

An  increase  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  in 
the  death  gratuity; 

Family  assistance  and  child  care  en- 
hancements; 

Transitional  health  care  for  reserv- 
ists; 

A  delay  in  the  reduction  of 
CHAMPUS  mental  health  benefits; 

Assistance  for  reservists  who  are 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  who  were  ac- 
tivated for  the  Persian  Gulf  war;  and 

Authority  to  waive  certain  require- 
ments for  Government  student  loans. 

In  addition  to  these  Senate  provi- 
sions, this  bill  includes  several  provi- 
sions from  the  House-passed  bill.  These 
include: 

An  increase  from  $60  to  $75  in  the 
family  separation  allowance; 

Authority  to  pay  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  to  certain  activated  single  re- 
servists; and 

A  delay  in  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  deductible  for  military  families 
under  the  CHAMPUS  program. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits  for  mili- 
tary members  and  their  families,  this 
bill  contains  increases  in  certain  veter- 
ans' benefits.  The  bill  provides  wartime 
veterans'  benefits  to  military  members 
who  served  on  active  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  The  monthly  benefits 
under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  for  ac- 
tive and  reserve  military  personnel  are 
also  increased. 


In  developing  the  Senate  package  of 
benefits,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  contained  $358  in  benefits 
to  which  $142  was  added  by  the  Senate 
leadership  package.  In  our  negotiations 
with  the  House,  we  agreed  on  a  total 
package  of  $655  million,  of  which  $255 
million  would  be  for  veterans'  benefits 
and  $400  million  for  benefits  for  Active 
and  Reserve  military  members  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  benefit 
package  that  recognizes  the  sacrifices 
of  our  dedicated  men  and  women  in 
uniform  and  their  families.  I  want  to 
again  acknowledge  the  hard  work  of 
Senator  Glenn  and  Senator  McCain, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel Subcommittee,  for  their  extraor- 
dinau^r  efforts  in  this  area  over  the  last 
3  months. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 

This  compromise  bill  also  contains 
the  two  important  reporting  require- 
ments related  to  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
that  were  adopted  in  the  original  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  first  reporting  requirement  in- 
cludes procedures  for  ensuring  that 
there  will  be  a  complete  accounting  of 
all  expenditures  and  sources  of  funding 
related  to  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  This  provision  is  similar 
to  H.R.  586  which  was  recently  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  second  reporting  requirement 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  assessment 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  lessons  learned  from  the  strat- 
egy, tactics,  logristics,  personnel  poli- 
cies, and  other  aspects  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  will  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  decisions  in  this  and  future 
years  about  our  national  defense  pos- 
ture. This  bill  includes  the  Senate  pro- 
vision that  requires  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  an  assessment,  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  on  the  con- 
duct and  "lessons  learned"  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION  FX)R  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  in- 
cludes a  supplemental  authorization  of 
$623  million  for  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy in  fiscal  year  1991.  $283  million  of 
this  amount  is  for  operating  expenses 
at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  at  Golden, 
CO.  The  remaining  $340  million  is  for 
high-priority  environmental  compli- 
ance and  cleanup  activities  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  important  legislation  this 
week.  This  bill  authorizes  funds  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  rec- 
ognizes the  sacrifices  of  the  military 
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members  and  their  fkmllies  who  served 
in  this  conflict. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  leaders.  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole,  and  their 
staffe  for  their  help  on  this  legislation; 
to  the  Members  of  the  other  Senate 
and  House  committees  who  cooperated 
in  getting  a  compromise  bill;  and  of 
course  to  Senator  Warner  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  to  Chairman  Aspin. 
Congressman  Dickinson,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  their  help  and  cooperation. 
This  is  a  good  bill.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  provision 
in  this  bill  which  the  House  still  does 
not  completely  agree  with,  although  I 
hope  they  will  accept  it.  This  issue  in- 
volves one  that  Senator  Warner  from 
Virginia,  my  colleague  and  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  worked  on  very  hard,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  members  of  the 
committee.  It  involves  the  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  Program, 
known  as  SGLI. 

The  Senate  bill  increased  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  coverage  under  the 
SGLI  Program  from  the  current  $50,000 
to  $100,000.  Beyond  the  war  period  it- 
self, this  increase  will  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  anything,  because  the 
SGLI  Program  is  financially  self-sus- 
taining with  premiums  in  peacetime. 
Military  members  currently  pay  8 
cents  per  $1,000  of  coverage. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  a  retro- 
active gratuity  to  the  survivors  of 
military  members  who  died  since  the 
start  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  that 
is.  since  August  2.  1990.  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  military  member's  SGLI 
coverage  at  the  time  of  death.  This  ret- 
roactive gratuity  would  be  paid  to  sur- 
vivors of  military  members  whose 
death  was  in  conjunction  with  or  in 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  or 
attributable  to  hostile  actions  in  re- 
gions other  than  the  Persian  Gulf,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

If  a  military  member  died  during  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  or  Desert  Storm, 
for  example,  and  had  $50,000  coverage 
under  the  SGU  Program,  his  or  her 
survivor  would  get  an  additional 
$50,000.  for  a  total  benefit  of  $100,000. 
The  cost  of  this  retroactive  benefit 
would  be  approximately  $25  million, 
and  would  be  paid  for  by  Department  of 
Defense  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  retroactive  increase  in  the  SGLI 
program,  but  they  are  reluctant  at  this 
time  to  agree  to  the  prospective  in- 
crease in  the  SGLI  benefit  to  $100,000 
that  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  House  will 
agree  to  this  increase. 

In  the  first  place,  increasing  future 
SGLI  benefits  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  more  money  in  peacetime. 
This  is  life  insurance  for  the  troops. 
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and  the  troops  pay  the  premiums.  The 
average  term  life  insurance  policy  in 
the  United  States  today  is  over 
SIOO.OOO.  and  the  maximum  SGLI  bene- 
fit should  be  raised  to  $100,000  also. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President,  the 
House  readily  agreed  to  the  retroactive 
gratuity  which  in  effect  doubles  the 
SGLI  benefit  to  $100,000  for  some  mili- 
tary members,  so  it  is  important  that 
the  future  maximum  benefit  be 
S100,000.  We  do  not  want  to  create  a  sit- 
uation where  the  widow  of  a  military 
member  killed  in  hostile  action  before 
this  bill  Is  enacted  gets  $100,000  in 
SGLI  benefits,  but  the  widow  of  a  mili- 
tary member  killed  after  this  bill  is  en- 
acted gets  a  lesser  amount. 

Mr.  President,  the  retroactive  and 
prospective  increases  in  SGLI  coverage 
to  $100,000  in  this  bill  are  important 
benefits  for  military  members  and 
their  families  partlculaxly  those  who 
have  been  hit  so  hard  with  grief  during 
this  conflict.  I  hope  these  increases 
will  be  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

I  hope  this  win  be  agreed  to  by  the 
House. 

ExHiBrrl 
jodit    explanatory     statement— persian 
Gulf  Confuct  Supplemental  authoriza- 
tion AND  Personnel  Benefpts  act  of  1991 
This  statement  explains  the  provisions  of 
the  PersUn  Golf  Conflict  Supplemental  Au- 
thorisation and  Personnel  Beneflts  Act  of 
19S1. 

On  February  22,  1991,  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  a  proposed  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1991.  On  March 
13,  19S1,  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved H.R.  1175.  the  National  Defense  Sup- 
plemental Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991.  On  March  14.  1991.  the  Senate  passed  S. 
578.  the  Department  of  Defense  Desert  Storm 
Supplemental  Authorization  and  Military 
Personnel  Benefits  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991. 
On  March  19.  1991.  the  Senate  received  H.R. 
1175.  amended  It  with  the  text  of  S.  578. 
passed  It.  and  returned  it  to  the  House. 

The  following  joint  explanatory  statement 
explains  the  compromise  agreement  that  has 
been  reached  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  other  com- 
mittees on  the  differences  between  the  texts 
ofHJl.  1175  and  S.  578. 

In  this  joint  explanatory  statement,  the 
phrase  "the  House  bill"  refers  to  H.R.  1175. 
as  passed  by  the  House  on  March  13.  The 
phrase  "the  Senate  amendment"  refers  to 
H.R.  1175.  as  passed  and  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  text  of  S.  578  on  March  19.  The 
phrase  "the  flnal  bill"  refers  to  the  com- 
promise agreement. 

TTTLE  I— authorization  of  fiscal  year  1991 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  STORM 

The  House  bill  contained  a  series  of  provi- 
sions (sees.  101-107)  that  would  authorize 
supplemental  appropriations  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  for  fiscal  year  1991.  Section  101 
would  authorize,  during  flscal  yeau:  1991.  the 
appropriation  of  the  balances  contributed  to 
the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  to  pay  for 
the  Incremental  costs  associated  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  or  the  replenishment  of 
the  worldng  capital  account  established  in 
section  102.  Section  102  would  establish  the 
Persian  Gulf  Working  Capital  Account  and 
would   authorise  SIS  billion   to   be   appro- 


priated 4o  the  account  during  fiscal  year 
1991.  ThK  section  would  specifically  limit 
the  avaitiblllty  of  appropriations  for  trans- 
fer to  pa*  for  the  incremental  costs  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  not  Available  for  transfer  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account.  Section  103 
would  au|thorize  the  transfer  of  amounts  ap- 
propriate from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count anjd  appropriated  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
Working;  Capital  Account  to  appropriation 
accounts!  as  necessary  to  meet  the  costs  of 
Operatioti  Desert  Storm.  Section  104  would 
authorize  the  transfer  authority  necessary 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  military  person- 
nel and  operation  and  maintenance  accounts 
to  pay  f4r  the  incremental  costs  associated 
with  the  military  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Se<  tion  105  would  establish  certain  no- 
tificatioi  I  and  reporting  requirements  to  be 
followed 'by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before 
impleme^iting  any  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account,  the  Persian 
Gulf  Working  Capital  Account,  or  between 
the  military  personnel  and  operation  and 
malnten^ce  accounts.  Section  106  would  re- 
quire thp  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
monthlyj  reports  of  transfers  made  pursuant 
to  the  atthority  in  this  title  to  the  congres- 
sional d^ense  committees. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  similar 
provisiof  s  (sees.  101-102). 

The 
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TTPLE  m— BEIfEFTPS  FOR  PERSONS  SERVING  IN 
ARMED  FORCES  DURING  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
CONFUCT       I 

Part  A— Military  Compensation  and  Beneflts 
Increase  iniimminent  danger  pay  (sec.  301) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

222)  that  would  pemanently  increase  the  rate 
of  Imminent  ganger  pay  from  $110  per  month 
to  J150  per  month,  effective  January  16.  1991. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  I  (sec.  301),  except  the  authority 
for  the  increase  would  be  temporary  and  the 
effective  dat4  would  be  retroactive  to  August 
1.1990. 

The  flnal  l^iU  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Familt  separation  pay  (sec.  302) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

223)  that  wofild:  (1)  increase  family  separa- 
SGO  to  S75  per  month,  effective 

{1991;  and  (2)  authorize  family 
ly  to  dual  military  couples 
indents,   effective  January   16. 


provl- 
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&\  bill  contains  the  House 

technical  amendments, 
thorlzatlon  of  transfers  provided  In 
bill  is  based  on  the  understanding 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  develop  a 
or  the  resolution  of  any  concerns 
be  raised  by  the  congressional  de- 
fense coirunlttees  with  respect  to  transfers 
authori»d  by  this  title.  This  process  should 
involve  The  four  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees.! but  should  be  more  streamlined 
than  th(|  process  currently  used  with  respect 
to  approval  of  transfer.  It  is  expected  that 
the  fou^  congressional  defense  committees 
will  expedite  consideration  of  all  transfer  re- 
quests and  will  register  any  concerns  with 
DoD  ovw  any  proposed  transfer  within  seven 
days,  nnie  traditional  paperwork  used  by 
DoD  to  [report  transfers  to  the  Congress  is 
not  necassary  In  the  case  of  transfers  for  the 
incremental  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  ^Tils  approach  will  preserve  the  con- 
gressional oversight  role  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  pay  the  incremental  costs  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

TTTLS  n— WAIVER  OF  PERSONNEL  CEILINGS 
AFFl  CTED  BY  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

The  E  ouse  bill  contained  provisions  (sec. 
211  and  lec.  212)  that  would:  (1)  authorize  the 
Secreta  y  of  Defense  to  waive  the  active 
duty,  s  ilected  reserve,  and  reseive  active 
duty  en  I  strengths  prescribed  for  flscal  year 
1991  in  t^he  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510); 
and  (2)  luthorize  the  President  to  waive  the 
strengtii  ceilings  applicable  to  senior  en- 
listed g^des  for  the  duration  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  coiflict. 

The  S  enate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  201).  except  the  authority 
to  waiv  i  the  end  strengths  and  grade  ceilings 
would  1  e  vested  in  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Milltar;  Departments,  and  the  grade  ceiling 
waivers)  would  include  not  only  the  senior 
enlisted  grades,  but  the  active  duty  and  full- 
time  reberve  officers  fleld  grades,  and  the 
general  and  flag  offlcer  grades  as  well. 

The  l|nal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 


amendment  contained  no  slml- 


11  contains  the  House  provision 

elete  the  portion  on  dual  mili- 

ithout  dependents. 

record  for  determination  of  vari- 

allowance  for  reservists  (sec.  303) 

The  Houselbill  contained  a  iirovision  (sec. 

225)  that  w$uld  require  that  the  variable 
housing  allowance  being  paid  to  members  of 
reserve  com^nents  called  to  active  duty  In 
connection  With  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  be 
calculated  using  the  rates  to  which  the  mem- 
bers are  entitled  in  the  areas  of  the  mem- 
bers' home  pf  record  in  lieu  of  permanent 
duty  location. 

The  Senatf  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provIsIonL 

The  flnal  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
amended  to  Substitute  the  principal  place  of 
residence  foil  home  of  record. 
Medical,  deni  al.  and  non-physician  special  pays 

for  reserve,  recalled,  or  retained  health  care 

officers  (sec .  304) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

226)  that  wduld  provide  authority  for  pay- 
ment of  active  duty  special  pays  to  reserve 
optometrist^,  veterinarians,  nurse  anes- 
thetists, an4  other  non-physician  health  care 
providers  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  In 
connection  With  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  In 
addition,  section  226  would  authorize  pay- 
ment of  these  special  pays  to  physicians, 
dentists,  opiometrists.  veterinarians,  nurse 
anesthetists  I  and  other  non-physician  health 
care  provld^  who  (1)  are  involuntarily  re- 
tained on  adtive  duty  under  section  673(c)  of 
title  10.  UnU^ed  States  Code.  (2)  are  recalled 
to  active  dutty  under  section  688  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  or  (3)  voluntarily  agree 
to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  less 
than  one  yet  x  In  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  confllcl . 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provlslor  (sec.  302). 
The  flnal  Mil  contains  the  House  provision. 
Waiver  of  board  certification  requirements  (sec. 

305) 
The  Hous^  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

227)  that  wofild  authorize  continued  payment 
of  board  certification  pay  to  physicians,  den- 
tists, sjQd  dther  health  care  providers  who 
have  completed  residency  training  and  were 
scheduled  tor  board  certiflcation,  or  re- 
certificatioilu,  but  were  unable  to  complete 
the  certiflcftlon  process  due  to  a  duty  as- 
signment la  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflic ;. 
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The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  jirovlsion 
amended  to  condition  the  payment  of  these 
pays  on  the  completion  of  certification  re- 
quirements by  affected  personnel  within  180 
days  of  their  release  from  their  duty  assign- 
ments in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  or  such  additional  time  after  that 
period  as  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Foreign  langtiage  proficiency  pay  (sec.  306) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
228)  that  would  require  that  forelg'n  lan^acre 
proficiency  pay  be  paid  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  assigned  to  duty  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  who  meet  all 
eligibility  criteria  for  such  pay  except  that 
they  have  not  been  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  to  be  proficient  In  a  foreign 
language  necessary  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
amended  to  condition  the  payment  of  these 
pays  on  the  completion  of  certification  re- 
quirements by  affected  personnel  within  180 
days  of  their  release  from  their  duty  assign- 
ments in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict. 

Increase  in  the  amount  of  death  gratuity  (sec. 
307) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

231)  that  would  amend  section  1478(a)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard death  gratuity  rate  of  S6.000  for  all 
grades,  effective  August  2, 1990. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  306),  except  the  authority 
for  the  S6.000  death  gratuity  rate  would  be 
temporary  and  effective  January  16,  1991. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
amended  to  make  the  provision  temporary. 

Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  gratuity 
(sec.  308) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  332)  that  would  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  a  gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  service 
members  who  died  after  August  1,  1990  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  SGLI  increase  equal 
to  twice  the  amount  of  SGLI  coverage  of  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  death.  The  gratuity 
would  apply  only  to  service  members  whose 
deaths  were  In  conjunction  with  or  In  sup- 
port of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  or  attrib- 
utable to  hostile  action  In  regions  other  than 
the  Persian  Gulf  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Payment  for  accrued  leave  (sec.  309) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  303)  that  would  ensure  that  survi- 
vors of  military  members  are  entitled  to  the 
payment  for  the  unused  accrued  leave  of  a 
member  who  dies  while  on  active  duty  on  the 
same  basis  as  provided  for  members  in  sec- 
tion 1115  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Removal  of  limitation  on  the  accrual  of  savings 
of  members  in  a  missing  status  (sec.  310) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  ivovision  (sec. 

232)  that  would  amend  section  1035(b)  of  title 
10,  United  Sutes  Code,  to  remove  the  ceiling 
on  savings  deposits  for  service  members  car- 
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rled  in  a  missing  status  as  defined  in  section 
551(2)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  during 
the  period  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  304). 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Basic  allowances  for  quarters  for  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  reserve  components  toithout  de- 
pendents (sec.  310A) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
224)  that  would  require  payment  of  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  to  reserve  component 
members  without  dependents  called  to  active 
duty  In  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  who  are  unable  to  occupy  their  pri- 
mary residence  that  is  owned  by  the  mem- 
ber, or  for  which  the  member  is  responsible 
for  rent. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  iwovlsion 
amended  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  House 
provision. 

Legislative  Provisions  Not  Adopted 
Repeal  wartime  and  national  emergency  prohi- 
bitions on  the  payment  of  certain  pay  and  al- 
lowances 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
221)  that  would  repeal  the  prohibition  on  the 
payment  of  Imminent  danger  pay  and  family 
separation  allowance  during  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  (Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Foreign  duty  pay 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
229)  that  would  increase  the  current  foreign 
duty  pay  for  enlisted  personnel  to  a  flat  rate 
of  S25  per  month. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Transitional  commissary  and  exchange  benefits 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

245)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  prescribe  regulations  allowing  a 
member  of  a  reserve  component  called  or  or- 
dered to  active  duty  in  connection  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  to  use  commissary  and 
exchange  stores  during  the  180-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  release  of  the 
member  from  active  duty.  Use  of  these  stores 
would  be  authorized  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  for  service 
members  on  active  duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Benefits  explanation  for  reserve  members  upon 

demobilization 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

246)  that  would  require  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  to  provide  individual 
pre-separatlon  counseling  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  to  service  members  upon  their  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  be  required  to  en- 
sure that  the  Service  Secretaries,  in  carry- 
ing out  section  1142  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  provide  particular  attention  to  the 
needs  of  members  of  the  reserve  components 
who  were  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  for 
service  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict.  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
would  be  required  to  detail  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  service 


at  each  principal  site  at  which  such  service 
members  will  be  released  from  active  duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  expected  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
House  provision. 

Part  B— Military  Personnel  Policies  and 
Programs 

Legislative  Provisions  Adopted 

Grade  in  which  retired  officers  are  recalled  to 

active  duty  (sec.  311) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

242)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments  to  recall  retired 
military  officers  to  active  duty  in  the  high- 
est grade  they  held  while  on  previous  active 
duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  305). 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  provision. 

Temporary  CHAMPUS  provisions  regarding 
deductibles  and  copayment  requirements  (sec. 
312) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

243)  that  would  delay  the  implementation  of 
the  increase  in  the  CHAMPUS  deductible 
mandated  by  section  712  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991 
from  April  1.  1991  to  October  1.  1991.  in  the 
case  of  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel 
who  are  serving  or  have  served  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  theater  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  331)  that  would  allow  CHAMPUS 
health  care  providers  to  waive  any  require- 
ment for  payment  by  the  patient  of 
copajrment  charges  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  period,  provided  that  CHAMPUS  health 
care  providers  who  grant  such  waivers  do  not 
Increase  the  amount  charged  to  the  federal 
government  for  the  service  for  which  the 
waiver  is  granted. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  specify  that  this  provision 
would  apply  to  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  re- 
quire certification  by  the  health  care  pro- 
vider on  cost. 

Transitional  health  care  (sec.  313) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

244)  that  would  extend  transitional  health 
benefits  to  reservists  called  or  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  confiict  and  to  active  duty  personnel  in- 
voluntarily retained  on  active  duty  under 
section  673c  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Section  244  would  authorize  eligibility  for 
two  months  of  medical  care  in  military  med- 
ical treatment  facilities  or  under  CHAMPUS 
unless  the  former  service  members  and  de- 
pendents are  covered  by  an  employer-spon- 
sored health  insurance  plan. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  307),  except  that  the  tran- 
sitional health  coverage  would  be  for  30  days 
and  would  not  Include  involuntarily  retained 
personnel. 

The  final  contains  the  Senate  provision 
amended  to  Include  Involuntarily  retained 
personnel  under  the  transitional  health  cov- 
erage being  authorized. 
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Extension  of  certain  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
provisions  (sec.  314) 

Th«  House  bill  contalced  a  provision  (sec. 
2(7)  that  would  remove  fiscal  year  con- 
straints on  spending  in  support  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  established  in  title  XI  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510;  104 
Stat.  1634etseq.). 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Onal  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 

Study  of  Department  of  Defense  policies  relating 
to  deployment  of  military  service  members 
with  dependents  or  service  members  from  fami- 
lies with  more  than  one  service  member  (sec. 
315) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
att)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  carry  out  a  study  of  departmental 
policies  relating  to  the  family  interests  and 
responsibilities  of  reserve  component  mem- 
bers called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  and  of 
active  and  reserve  component  service  mem- 
bers deployed  overseas.  The  study  would  ex- 
amine the  responsiveness  of  such  policies  to 
the  needs  of  service  members  and  the  con- 
sistency of  existing  policies  among  the  Mili- 
tary Departments.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  findings  of  the  study  no  later 
than  March  31.  1992. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 
The  Qnal  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 

Adjustment  in  the  effective  date  of  changes  in 
mental  health  benefits  as  a  result  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  (sec.  316) 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  in  provi- 
sion (sec.  306)  that  would  delay  the  effective 
date  of  certain  changes  in  CHAMPUS  mental 
health  benefits  required  by  section  703  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1991,  and  the  companion  provision 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1991.  from  February  15.  1991  to  February 
15. 1902. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  change  the  effective  date  of 
the  changes  in  CHAMPUS  mental  health 
benefits  from  February  15,  1991  to  October  1, 
1991.  The  Office  of  CHAMPUS  is  directed  to 
not  absorb  any  of  the  costs  associated  with 
the  change  in  benefits  made  by  this  section 
which  exceed  the  S36  million  budgeted  for 
these  benefits  by  this  Act. 

Sense  of  House  on  the  separation  of  certain 
members  from  their  infant  children  (sec.  317) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
341)  that  would  amend  chapter  41  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  by  inserting  a  new  sec- 
tion that  would  preclude  female  members 
with  a  child  under  six  months  of  age  from 
being  (1)  called  to  active  duty,  if  a  member 
of  a  reserve  component,  or  (2)  assigned  to  a 
duty  location  or  circumstance  that  requires 
the  child  to  live  at  a  different  location,  if  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty. 
Section  241  would  provide  the  same  exemp- 
tions to  male  service  members  who  have  sole 
custody  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  six 
months. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
amended  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
this  Issue. 


Legif  lative  Provisions  Not  Adopted 

Sense  of  pongress  regarding  the  provision  of 
medical  core  by  Germany  to  dependents  of 
members!  living  in  Germany 

The  Hotjse  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
249)  that  Would  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  president  should  request  the  Gov- 
ernment pi  Germany  to  provide  without  re- 
Imburseiqent  medical  care  to  military  de- 
pendents Uiving  m  Germany  in  order  to  re- 
place military  medical  personnel  and  equip- 

oyed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region  to 
ties  resulting  from  the  Persian 

ct. 

ate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
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Morale  telephone  calls 

The  Ho^se  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
250)  that  (fvould  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  i  Secretary  of  Defense  should  con- 
tract with  private  telephone  companies,  or 
establish;  alternative  telephone  arrange- 
ments, tol  provide  at  least  ten  minutes  of  free 
telephony  calls  a  month  for  each  member  of 
the  arme^  forces  serving  in  the  combat  zone 
designated  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

The  Se:  late  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provit  ion. 

The  flE  U  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision ,  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  expect  sd  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
House  pn  ivision. 

Sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  need  for  in- 
creased participation  of  civilian  health  care 

provide  s  in  CHAMPUS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (seci  332)  that  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress;  urging  civilian  health  care  provid- 
ers in  th«  United  States  to  participate  or  in- 
crease tlKir  participation  in  the  CHAMPUS 
health  daJlvery  system. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion.       I 

The  floal  bill  does  not  contain  the  Senate 
provision!  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  expecnd  to  take  initiatives  to  encourage 
civilian  iealth  care  providers  to  participate 
or  increase  their  participation  in  the 
CHAMPlJs  health  delivery  systems  consist- 
ent with  jthe  Senate  provision. 

Part  c|— Veterans  Programs  and  Benefits 

Legislative  Provisions  Adopted 

DeMnition  of  period  of  war  (sec.  332) 

Sectioi  101(11)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  defines  the  term  "period  of  war"  as  in- 
cluding jthe  Spanish  American  War.  the 
Mexican  I  border  period.  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  t)ie  Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  the  f)eriod  beginning  on  the  date  of  any 
future  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  and 
ending  o|i  the  date  prescribed  by  presidential 
proclamation  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congres^ 

The  Htuse  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
301(a))  tqat  would  add  to  the  definition  of  pe- 
riods of  Var  the  "Persian  Gulf  War",  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  August  2.  1990.  and  ending 
on  the  4ate  thereafter  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dential i^oclamation  or  by  law. 

The  Sinate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provBlon  (sec.  362). 

The  floal  bill  contains  this  provision. 
I  Pension  eligibility  (sec.  333) 

Sectiot  501(4)  of  title  38  deflnes  certain  pe- 
riods of  war  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  the 
VA  need-based  pension  programs  for  non- 
service  disabled,  wartime  veterans,  and  the 
surviving  spouses  and  dependent  children  of 


within  the  90-day  period  imme- 
■0  the  date  of  discharge  or  re- 


deceased  wartime  veterans.  Under  section 
541(f)  of  title  18,  for  a  surviving  spouse  to  be 
eligible  for  a  pension,  he  or  she  must  have 
married  the  veteran  by  a  specified  date,  i.e., 
not  later  thad  10  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  period  pf  war  in  the  cases  of  veterans 
of  periods  of  war  after  World  War  I. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 301(b)  thfet  would  (1)  add  the  "Persian 
Gulf  Wsw"  to  the  definition  of  periods  of  war 
for  pension  eligibility  purposes,  and  (2)  pro- 
vide for  pension  eligibility  for  a  surviving 
spouse  of  a  Ftersian  Gulf  War  veteran  if  the 
spouse  marriqs  the  veteran  before  January  1, 
2001. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  363)  which  would  provide 
pension  eliglMlity  for  a  surviving  spouse  if 
the  marriage  occurred  not  later  than  10 
years  after  tie  termination  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

The  final  bl  11  contains  the  substance  of  the 
House  provisi  >n. 
Period  of  servi  'es  for  dental  benefits  (sec.  334(a)) 

Section  612(b)(1)  of  title  38  requires  VA  to 
furnish  outpatient  dental  services  for  a  den- 
tal condition  or  disability  which  is  service- 
connected  bu;  not  compensable  in  degree  if 
(1)  the  condition  or  disability  is  shown  to 
have  been  in  ( ixistence  at  the  time  of  the  vet- 
eran's dischai  ge  from  active  duty  service,  (2) 
the  veteran  had  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  180  days  immediately 
prior  to  disclarge  or  release.  (3)  the  veteran 
applied  for  treatment  within  90  days  after 
discharge  or  Release;  and  (4)  the  veteran  was 
not  provided, 
dlately  befoi 

lease,  a  compete  dental  examination  and  all 
appropriate  qental  services  indicated  by  the 
examination  as  needed.  Under  section 
621(bK2),  the  'Service  Secretary  concerned  is 
required  to  turnish  each  individual,  at  the 
time  of  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  writteii  notice  of  this  benefit  and 
record  the  member's  receipt  of  the  notice. 

The  House  Ibill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
303(c))  that  v<|ould  reduce  firom  180  days  to  90 
days  the  mifiimum  active-duty  service  re- 
quirement fof  eligibility  for  this  benefit  (as 
well  as  for  the  notice  provision)  for  veterans 
of  the  Persiai  Gulf  War. 

The  Senatej  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisionj 

The  final  b^U  contains  the  House  provision. 
Presumption  \Telating  to  psychosis  (sec.  334(b)) 

Under  sectiion  602  of  title  38,  an  active 
psyshosis  de\ieloped  by  any  veteran  of  World 
War  n.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  within  jtwo  years  after  discharge  is 
deemed  to  b«  a  service-connected  condition 
for  the  purpckes  of  entitlement  to  VA  health 
care  if  the  neychosis  was  developed  before 
July  26.  1949]  in  the  case  of  a  World  War  II 
veteran,  befcre  February  1.  1957.  in  the  case 
of  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  before 
May  8, 1977.  in  the  case  of  a  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
303(d))  that  vfould  make  this  presumption  ap- 
plicable to  a  veteran  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
who  develop^  a  psychosis  within  two  years 
after  the  veiteran's  disc  barge  and  the  end 
date  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  364(a). 

The  flnal  b|ll  contains  this  provision. 
Eligibility  for,  medicines  for  veterans  who  are 

housebound  or  in  need  of  aid  and  attendance 

(sec.  334(c))\ 

Under  section  612(h)  of  title  38,  veterans  of 
the  Mexican  border  period.  World  War  I. 
World  War  0.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
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Vietnam  era  who  receive  additional  VA  serv- 
ice connected  disability  compensation,  or  in- 
creased VA  non-service  connected  disability 
pension,  by  reason  of  being  permanently 
housebound  or  in  need  of  regrular  aid  and  at- 
tendance, are  entitled  to  be  furnished  such 
drugs  and  medicines  as  may  by  prescribed  for 
the  treatment  of  any  illnesses  or  injuries 
from  which  they  may  suffer.  VA  is  also  re- 
quired to  continue  furnishing  drugs  and 
medicines  to  any  such  veteran  whose  pension 
payments  have  been  discontinued  solely  be- 
cause the  veteran's  annual  income  exceeds 
the  applicable  maximum  for  pension  pay- 
ments, if  the  veteran's  annual  income  does 
not  exceed  that  maximum  by  more  than 
$1,000. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
303(e))  that  would  extend  this  entitlement  to 
drugs  and  medicines  to  veterans  of  any  "pe- 
riod of  war",  rather  than  veterans  of  the  pe- 
riods specified  In  present  section  612(h)  of 
title  38,  who  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 612(h).  In  conjunction  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  be  made  in  the  definition 
of  "period  war"  by  section  301(a)  of  the  bill, 
this  provision  would  provide  eligibility  to 
Persian  Guld  War  veterans,  and  veterans  of 
subsequent  war  periods,  who  meet  those  re- 
quirements. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  364(b))  that  would  add  service  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  the  war  service 
periods  on  which  eligibility  under  section 
612(h)  may  be  based. 

The  Qnal  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Expansion  of  readjustment  counseling  eligibility 
(sec.  334(d)) 

Section  612A  of  title  38  provides  that,  upon 
the  request  of  any  veteran  who  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  during  the  Vietnam  era,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  furnish  coun- 
seling to  assist  the  veteran  in  readjusting  to 
civilian  life.  The  counseling  must  include  a 
mental  and  physical  assessment.  A  veteran 
who  is  furnished  readjustment  counseling 
under  this  section  is  also  entitled  to  receive 
follow-up  mental-health  services  to  complete 
treatment  indicated  by  the  assessment.  Im- 
mediate family  members  are  also  eligible  for 
consultation,  professional  counseling,  train- 
ing, and  mental  health  services  if  such  serv- 
ices are  determined  to  be  essential  to  the  ef- 
fective treatment  and  readjustment  of  the 
veteran.  In  addition,  VA  has  authority  to 
provide  the  counseling  and  related  mental 
health  services  by  contract. 

Section  612B  of  title  38  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  program  to  furnish  VA 
counseling  to  veterans  who  are  former  pris- 
oners of  war  to  assist  such  veterans  in  over- 
coming the  psychological  effects  of  deten- 
tion or  internment  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
303(b))  that  would  amend  section  612B  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  furnish  counseling 
services  in  any  VA  facility  to  any  veteran 
who  (a)  is  a  former  prisoner  of  war,  or  (b) 
served  on  active  duty  in  a  theater  of  combat 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  after 
August  2.  1990,  to  assist  the  veteran  in  over- 
coming any  psychological  problems  of  the 
veteran  associated  with  such  service. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  364(c))  that  would  amend  section 
612A  to  expand  entitlement  and  eligibility 
for  readjustment  counseling  and  other  serv- 
ices under  that  section  to  include  veterans 
who  served  on  active  duty  after  May  7,  1975, 
in  areas  In  which  United  States  personnel 
were  subjected  to  danger  from  armed  con- 
flict comparable  to  that  occurring  in  battle 
with  an  enemy  during  a  period  of  war  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 


fairs in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense). 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Reports  by  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  concerning  services  to 
treat  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (sec.  335) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
303(g))  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs each  to  submit  to  the  Congress  two  re- 
ports providing  (1)  an  assessment  of  the  need 
for  rehabilitative  services  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  who  participated  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  who  experience  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder  (PTSD);  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  the  available  programs  and  re- 
sources to  meet  those  needs;  (3)  the  specific 
plans  of  each  Secretary  for  treatment  of 
PTSD,  particularly  with  respect  to  any  spe- 
cific needs  of  members  of  reserve  compo- 
nents; (4)  an  assessment  of  needs  for  addi- 
tional resources  in  order  to  carry  our  such 
plans;  and  (5)  a  description  of  plans  to  co- 
ordinate treatment  services  for  PTSD  with 
the  other  department.  The  first  reports 
would  be  due  not  later  than  90  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  measure  and  the  second,  a 
year  later. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  pro- 
vision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Increase  in  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
and    Veteran's  Group  Life  Insurance  maxi- 
mums (sec.  336) 

Subchapter  HI  of  chapter  19  of  title  38  sets 
forth  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI)  and  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
(VGLI)  programs.  Under  that  subchapter,  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  authorized 
to  purchase  from  commercial  life  insurance 
companies  a  policy  or  policies  of  group  life 
insurance  to  insure  against  death  any  active- 
duty  service  member  and  certain  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  and  Retired  Reserve.  Eli- 
gible service  members  and  reservists  are 
automatically  covered  in  the  amount  of 
SSO,000  but  may  elect  coverage  of  less  than 
SSO,000  or  to  not  participate  in  the  program 
at  all.  Premium  payments  for  SGLI  are  de- 
ducted each  month  from  the  basic  pay  of 
service  members  and  are  calculated  without 
regard  to  the  extra  hazards  of  active  duty 
service.  SGLI  coverage  is  provided  free  of 
charge  for  120  days  following  separation  from 
active  duty.  After  separation  from  active 
duty,  veterans  who  participated  in  the  SGLI 
program  may  participate  in  the  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI)  program. 

VGLI  provides  Ave- year  term  group  life  in- 
surance in  amounts  ranging  from  S5,000  to 
S50,000.  A  veteran  may  not  obtain  more  in- 
surance under  VGLI  than  the  veteran  had 
under  the  SGLI  program.  At  the  end  of  the 
five-year  term,  the  veteran  has  the  right  to 
obtain  an  individual  life  insurance  policy  at 
a  standard  rate  from  any  company  partici- 
pating in  the  SGLI  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  336)  that  would  increase  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  the  maximum  amount  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI) 
and  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI) 
and  provide  that,  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, the  amount  of  SGLI  be  increased  to 
the  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  on  the  day  before  the  enactment. 
The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Service  Secretaries,  would 
be  required  to  take  such  action  as  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  each  person  affected  by 
the  increase  in  SGLI  is  notified  of  the  in- 
creased insurance  coverage  and  is  afforded 


the  opportunity  to  make  an  election,  within 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  not  to 
be  insured  in  the  increased  amount. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contained  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Amounts  of  benefit  payments  under  the  chapter 
30  program  for  active-duty  servicemembers 
(sec.  337(a)) 

Section  1415  of  title  38  establishes  the 
amounts  of  monthly  educational  assistance 
under  the  chapter  30  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
(MGIB)  program  for  active-duty  service 
members  as  follows:  (1)  $300  for  full-time 
study  for  those  serving  on  active  duty  for 
three  years  or  more.  (2)  $250  for  full-time 
study  for  those  serving  two  years  on  active 
duty,  and  (3)  in  both  cases,  appropriately  re- 
duced rates  determined  by  VA  for  part-time 
study. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
304(a))  that  would  increase  the  monthly 
chapter  30  payments  for  full-time  study  to 
(1)  $400  for  those  serving  on  active  duty  for 
three  years  or  more,  and  (2)  $300  for  those 
serving  two  years  on  active  duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  366(a))  that  would  increase  the 
monthly  chapter  30  payments  for  full-time 
study  to  (1)  $310  for  those  serving  on  active 
duty  for  three  years  or  more,  and  (2)  $256  for 
those  serving  two  years  on  active  duty. 

The  final  bill  contains  a  provision  that 
would  increase,  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 
the  monthly  chapter  30  payments  for  full- 
time  study  to  (1)  S3S0  for  those  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  three  years  or  more,  and  (2)  $275 
for  those  serving  two  years  on  active  duty. 
After  fiscal  year  1993.  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  would  have  authority  to  continue 
the  increased  rates  and  to  increase  the  rates 
to  refiect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Amounts  of  benefit  payments  under  the  chapter 
106  program  for  reservists  (sec.  337(b)) 

Section  2131  of  title  10  establishes  the 
amounts  of  monthly  educational  assistance 
under  the  chapter  106  MGIB  program  for  in- 
dividuals serving  at  least  6  years  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  as  follows:  (1)  $140  for  full- 
time  study,  (2)  $105  for  three-quarter-time 
study,  and  (3)  $70  for  half-time  study. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
304(b))  that  would  increase  the  amount  of 
monthly  chapter  106  payments  to  (1)  $300  for 
full-time  study,  (2)  $150  for  three-quarter- 
time  study,  and  (3)  $100  for  half-time  study. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  366(b))  that  would  increase  the 
amount  of  monthly  chapter  106  payments, 
but  only  for  reservists  who  are  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  to  (1) 
$145  for  full-time  study,  (2)  $108.75  for  three- 
quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  $72.50  for  half- 
time  study. 

The  final  bill  contains  a  provision  that 
would  increase.  In  fiscal  years  1902  and  1998. 
the  amount  of  monthly  chapter  106  payments 
to  (1)  $170  for  full-time  study.  (2)  $128  for 
three-quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  $85  for  half- 
time  study.  After  fiscal  year  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  have  authority  to 
continue  the  increased  rates  and  to  increase 
the  rates  to  refiect  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Membership  on  educational  benefits  advisory 
committee  (sec.  338) 

Section  1792  of  title  38  requires  member- 
ship on  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Ck>mmltttee 
on  Education  (VACE)  to  include  veterans 
representative  of  World  War  n.  the  Korean 
conflict  era,  the  post-Korean  conflict  era. 
the  Vietnam  era,  and  the  post- Vietnam  era. 
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The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  370)  that  would  add  veterans  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  to  those  who  must  be  rep- 
resented in  the  membership  of  the  VACE. 

The  House  bill  contined  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  Qnal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Reasonable  accornmodations  for  disabled 
veterans  (sec.  339) 

Section  2021  of  title  38  provides  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  is  eligible  for  reemploy- 
ment rights  under  chapter  43  of  title  38,  who 
has  applied  for  reemplojrment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  chapter,  and  who  is  no  longer 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  or  her 
previous  position  by  reason  of  a  disability 
sustained  during  reserve  training  or  active- 
duty  service,  he  or  she  shall  be  offered  any 
other  position  in  the  employ  of  the  employer 
for  which  he  or  she  is  qualified  and  which 
will  provide  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
or  the  nearest  approximation,  of  the  pre- 
vious position. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  373)  that  would  require  an  em- 
ployer to  make  reasonable  accommodations 
to  requallfy  an  Individual  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  or  her  previous  position.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  provision,  the  term  "reason- 
able accommodation"  would  have  the  mean- 
ing provided  in  section  101(9)  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C. 
12111(9)). 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  clarify  that  (1)  an  employer 
would  not  be  required  to  make  accommoda- 
tions if  the  employer  can  demonstrate  that 
the  accommodation  would  impose  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  operation  of  the  employer's 
business,  and  (2)  exclude  certain  small  em- 
ployers from  this  requirement.  Until  July  26, 
1994,  the  requirement  would  apply  to  employ- 
ers who  have  25  or  more  employees  for  each 
working  day  in  each  of  20  or  more  calendar 
weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding  year.  After 
that  date,  the  requirement  would  apply  to 
those  who  have  15  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  in  each  of  20  or  more  cal- 
endar weelcs  in  the  current  or  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

Retraining  of  former  employees  (sec.  340) 

Section  2021  of  title  38  (in  conjunction  with 
section  2024)  generally  requires  an  employer 
to  restore  to  employment  a  person  who 
leaves  employment  for  active-duty  service, 
active  duty  for  training,  or  inactive-duty 
training,  and  who  applies  for  reemployment 
within  a  prescribed  period  after  release  from 
service  if  that  person  Is  still  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  position. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  372)  that  would  require  that  an  em- 
ployer make  reasonable  efforts  to  requallfy 
the  individual  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  or 
her  previous  position. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  anal  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 
EntMement  for  VA-guaranteed  loans  (sec.  341) 

Under  section  1802(a)  of  title  38.  basic  enti- 
tlement for  VA  home  loan  benefits  is  author- 
ised for  (a)  veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  at  any  time  during  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era  and 
whose  total  service  was  for  90  days  or  more, 
and  (b)  veterans  of  only  peacetime  service 
who  served  at  least  181  days  on  active  duty. 
Generally  with  respect  to  those  who  enter 
active  duty  service  after  September  7,  1960, 


section  3  03A  of  title  38  Imposes  a  minimum 
service  n  qulrement  under  which  title  38  ben- 
efits are  ivallable  only  to  those  who  serve  at 
least  two  years  on  active  duty,  or  the  full  pe- 
riod for  irhlch  they  were  ordered  to  active 
duty,  or  i  rho  were  discharged  early  by  reason 
of  hardsti  Ip  or  service-connected  disability  or 
in  certaii .  other  circumstances. 

The  He  use  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
308)  that  would  extend  eligibility  for  home 
loan  ben  ifits  to  Persian  Gulf  War  veterans 
whose  toi  al  service  Is  for  90  days  or  more. 

The  Se  late  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec  371)  that  would  extend  home  loan 
eligiblUtt  to  Persian  Gulf  War  veterans 
whose  to|al  service  is  for  90  days  or  more  and 
who  also  meet  the  minimum  service  require- 
ments of;  section  3103A  of  title  38  (primarily 
reservist^  whose  period  of  activation  Is  be- 
tween 89  find  180  days). 

The  filial  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Legl  slatlve  Provisions  Not  Adopted 
Depen  iency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Under  ;hapter  13  of  title  38,  dependency 
and  indei  mlty  comi>ensatlon  (DIG)  is  paid  to 
the  survl  ring  spouse  and  children  of  a  vet- 
eran wh<  dies  of  service-connected  causes. 
The  rate  of  DIG,  set  forth  in  section  411  of 
title  38,  !  s  based  on  the  decreased  veteran's 
rank  wha  a  the  veteran  was  In  the  military. 

The  He  use  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
302)  that  would  (1)  revise  the  basis  on  which 
DIG  is  pa  Id  so  as  to  base  the  rates  on  the  age 
of  the  v«  teran  at  the  time  of  the  veteran's 
death,  wl  th  the  amount  paid  decreasing  with 
the  veteian's  age,  and  (2)  in  three  incre- 
ments, oi  October  1  of  1992,  1993.  and  1994,  in- 
crease fr(im  S68  to  S200  the  amount  paid  to  a 
surviving  spouse  or  each  dependent  child. 

The  Se:  tate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provii  ion. 

The  flual  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision . 
Authority  to  contract  for  inpatient  care  un- 

availabl  ?  at   VA  facilities  because  of  emer- 
gency o  ire  requirement 

During  ja  period  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans!  Affairs  is  furnishing  medical  care 
and  services  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
to  meet  I  emergency  requirements,  section 
5011A(b)(^)(B)  of  title  38  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary ta  contract  with  private  facilities  for 
the  provision  of  hospital  care  for  a  veteran 
who  is  receiving  VA  hospital  care,  or  is  eligi- 
ble for  vX  hospital  care  and  requires  care  in 
a  medical  emergency  posing  a  serious  threat 
to  the  veteran's  life  and  health,  if  VA  facili- 
ties are  not  capable  of  furnishing  the  care 
the  veteian  requires  because  they  are  fur- 
nishing ciu-e  to  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  Hojuse  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
303(a))  th^t  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
contract  i-with  private  facilities  for  hospital 
care  for  ^1  veterans  entitled  to  hospital  care 
under  section  610(a)(1)  of  title  38  (known  as 
"Category  A"  veterans). 

The  Seliate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provli  Ion. 

The  fli  ill  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision 
Improved  vducational  assistance  for  members  of 

the  Selected  Reserve  who  serve  on  active  duty 

during  Vie  Persian  Gulf  War 

Sectiod  2131  of  title  10  establishes  the 
amounts  jof  monthly  educational  assistance 
under  th»  chapter  106  MGIB  program  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  W40  for  full-time  study,  (2)  J105  for 
three-quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  $70  for  half- 
time  stu4y. 

The  Hotise  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
304(b))  tlat  would  increase  the  amount  of 
monthly  :hapter  106  pasrments  to  (1)  S200  for 
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full-time  stuly,  (2)  JISO  for  three-quarter- 
time  study,  and  (3)  $100  for  half-time  study. 
This  provisioi  would  apply  to  all  reservists 
training  under  the  chapter  106  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  36t)  that  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  eac^  member  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve who  setves  on  active  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulfj  War  and  who  is  entitled  to 
chapter  106  oenefits  a  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  In  the  amount  of  (1) 
$270  for  each  kionth  of  active-duty  service  for 
full-time  study,  (2)  $202.50  for  each  month  of 
service  for  taree-quarter-time  study,  (3)  and 
$135  for  each  {month  of  service  for  half-time 
study. 

The  final  till  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senate  provision. 

Eligibility  of  rkquirements  for  MGIB  benefits  for 
memtvrs  of  the  selected  reserve 
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;(a)  of  title  10  provides  eligl- 
iter  106  educational  assistance 
ose  (1)  who  enlist,  reenllst,  or 
stment  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
ix  years;  and  (2)  who,  before 
itlal  active  duty  for  training, 
d  the  requirements  of  a  sec- 
diploma. 

Ill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

ould  extend  chapter  106  eligi- 

bers  of  the  Selected  Reserve, 

to  the  length  of  their  enlist- 
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amendment  contained  no  siml- 

11  does  not  contain  the  House 

rogram  for  active-duty  service 
members 

Under  section  1413  of  title  38,  active-duty 
MGIB  particfcants  who  complete  the  basic 
service  requirements  are  entitled  to  36 
months  of  full-time  educational  assistance 
(or  the  equl^fclent  in  part-time  assistance). 
Section  1795  limits  to  48  months  the  aggre- 
gate period  fo^  which  any  person  may  receive 
assistance  under  two  or  more  VA-adminis- 
tered  progran)s. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
306(a))  that  wbuld  provide  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  reservist  oij  service  member  who,  as  a  re- 
to  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  a 
e  of  orders  issued  for  duty  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  failed 
to  receive  ciedlt  or  training  time  toward 
an  approved  educational,  pro- 
racational  objective,  the  pay- 
ment of  chaiter  30  benefits  for  the  inter- 
rupted semester  or  other  term  would  not  be 
charged  agaidst  the  entitlement  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  coiinted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  whlcn  the  individual  may  receive  as- 
sistance. 

The  Senatej  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  jsec.  369(a)). 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senate  provision. 

Chapter  32  tducational  assistance  program 
Section  1631  of  title  38  provides  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  eligible  for  the  Post-Viet- 
nam Era  Veferans'  Educational  Assistance 
Program  (VEAP)  under  chapter  32  are  enti- 
tled to  36  moqths  of  full-time  educational  as- 
sistance (or  tjhe  equivalent  in  part-time  as- 
sistance). Section  1796  limits  to  48  months 
the  aggregate  period  for  which  any  person 
may  receive  assistance  under  two  or  more 
VA-admlnist«  red  programs. 
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Section  1622  provides  that  funds  contrib- 
uted by  a  participant  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  this  educational  benefits  program 
with  respect  to  the  participant  are  to  be  de- 
posited into  a  fund  referred  to  as  the  Post- 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Ekiucatlon  Account 
(VEA.P  Account). 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 306(b))  that  would  provide,  in  the  case  of 
a  reservist  or  service  member  who,  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  a 
course  because  of  orders  issued  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  failed  to  receive 
credit  or  training-  time  toward  completion  of 
an  approved  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational objective,  that  (1)  the  payment  of 
VEAP  benefits  for  the  interrupted  semester 
or  other  term  would  not  be  charged  against 
the  entitlement  of  the  individual  or  counted 
toward  the  aggregate  period  for  which  the 
Individual  may  receive  assistance;  and  (2) 
the  amount  In  the  VEAP  Account  for  that 
individual  would  be  restored  to  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  in  the  fund  for  him  or 
her  if  the  payment  had  not  been  made. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  3G9(b)). 

The  flnal  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senate  provision. 

Chapter  35  educational  assistance  program 

Section  1711  of  title  38  provides  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  eligible  for  the  Survivors' 
and  Dependents'  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram under  chapter  35  are  entitled  to  45 
months  of  full-time  educational  assistance 
(or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  assistance). 
Section  1795  limits  to  48  months  the  aggre- 
gate period  for  which  any  person  may  receive 
assistance  under  two  or  more  VA-adminls- 
tered  programs. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
306(c))  that  would  provide  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  reservist  who.  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue the  pursuit  of  a  course  because  of 
being  called  to  active  duty  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  failed  to  receive 
credit  or  training  time  toward  completion  of 
an  approved  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational objective,  the  payment  of  chapter  35 
benefits  for  the  interrupted  semester  or 
other  term  would  not  be  charged  against  the 
entitlement  of  the  individual  or  counted  to- 
ward the  aggregate  period  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  receive  assistance. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  3G9(c)). 

The  flnal  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
^^^r  Senate  provision. 

Chapter  106  program  for  reservists 

Section  2131  of  title  10  (a)  provides  that  in- 
dividuals who  are  eligible  for  the  chapter  106 
MGIB  program  for  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  are  entitled  to  36  months  of  full- 
time  educational  assistance  (or  the  equiva- 
lent in  part-time  assistance),  and  (b)  by  ref- 
erence to  section  1795  of  title  38,  limits  to  48 
months  the  aggregate  period  for  which  any 
person  may  receive  assistance  under  two  or 
more  VA-administered  programs. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
306(d))  that  would  provide  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  reservist  who,  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue the  pursuit  of  a  course  because  of 
being  called  to  active  duty  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  failed  to  receive 
credit  or  training  time  toward  completion  of 
an  approved  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational objective,  the  payment  of  chapter 
106  beneflts  for  the  interrupted  semester  or 
other  term  would  not  be  charged  against  the 
entitlement  of  the  individual  or  counted  to- 
ward the  aggregate  period  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  receive  assistance. 


The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  3e9(d)). 

The  flnal  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senate  provision. 

Extension  of  delimiting  date  for  educational 
assistance  entitlement 

Section  2133  of  title  10  provides  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  the  chapter  106  pro- 
gram of  educational  aissistance  for  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  expires  (1)  at  the  end 
of  the  10-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
entitlement,  or  (2)  on  the  date  the  person  is 
separated  from  the  Selected  Reserve,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
307)  that  would  provide  that  any  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  served  by  a  reservist  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  War  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  either  a  part  of  the  10-year  eligi- 
bility period  or  a  separation  from  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  for  eligibility  purposes. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  368). 

The  flnal  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
or  Senate  provision. 

Direct  loan  benefits 

Under  section  1811  of  title  10.  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  is  authorized  to  make  di- 
rect loans  to  veterans  living  in  areas  where 
housing  credit  is  not  generally  available  to 
veterans  for  financing  home  loans  which 
may  be  guaranteed  under  the  VA  home  loan 
guaranty  program. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
309)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  direct  loans  under  section  1811  to  cer- 
tain reservists  who  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain home  loans  from  private  lenders  at  an 
interest  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  au- 
thorized for  VA-guaraateed  loans.  Eligible 
reservists  would  include  those  who  are  cred- 
itworthy and  either  (1)  are  denied  credit  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  their  being  acti- 
vated in  connection  with  a  war  or  action  po- 
tentially involving  the  use  of  military  force, 
or  (2)  were  activated  in  connection  with  a 
war  or  such  an  action  and  served  at  least  90 
days  on  active  duty. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Burial  and  funeral  expenses 

Section  902  of  title  38  authorizes  VA  to  pay 
up  to  S300  for  the  funeral  and  burial  expenses 
of  (1)  veterans  who  were  receiving  compensa- 
tion or  pension  when  they  died,  and  (2)  veter- 
ans who  had  wartime  service  or  were  dis- 
charged for  injuries  Incurred  in  the  line  of 
duty  if  there  is  no  next  of  kin  claiming  the 
body  and  there  are  insufficient  resources  to 
cover  the  burial  and  funeral  expenses.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  904  of  title  38.  a  claim  for  such 
expenses  must  be  filed  within  a  two-year  pe- 
riod following  the  death  of  a  veteran. 

Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision 
(sec.  365)  that  would  amend  section  904  of 
title  38  to  provide  that  applications  for  bur- 
ial and  funeral  expenses  for  Persian  Gulf  War 
veterans  who  died  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  could  be  filed  within 
the  two-year  period  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  Senate 
provision. 

Reemployment  of  retirees 

Section  108  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 

Comparability  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101- 

509)  amended  sections  8344  and  8468  of  title  5, 

United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  Director 


of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  at 
the  request  of  the  head  of  an  Executive 
branch  agency,  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
section  8344  and  8468  of  title  5,  pertaining  to 
the  reduction  of  retirement  annuities  for  re- 
employment retirees,  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
in  emergency  situations  involving  a  direct 
threat  to  life  or  property  or  other  unusual 
circumstances. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
374)  that  would  (a)  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  waive  the  requirements 
in  sections  8344  and  8468  of  title  5  of  reduc- 
tions In  annuity  payments  to  reemployed  re- 
tirees in  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  granting  of  waivers  Is  nec- 
essary to  recruit  sufflcient  healthcare  spe- 
cialists (1)  to  replace  VA  health-care  special- 
ists who  have  been  ordered  to  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  or  (2)  to  enable 
VA  to  respond  to  the  health-care  needs  of 
military  personnel  (pursuant  to  section 
5011 A  of  title  38)  during  the  Persian  Golf 
War;  (b)  permit  any  such  waiver  to  extend 
for  the  duration  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and 
a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war;  and  (c)  provide  that 
any  such  waiver  would  take  place  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  of  a  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary.  For  the  purjwse  of  this  provision, 
the  term  "healthcare  specialist"  is  defined 
as  including  a  physician,  dentist,  podiatrist, 
optometrist,  nurse,  physician  assistant,  ex- 
pended function  dental  auxiliary,  medical 
technician,  or  other  medical  support  person- 
nel. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  Senate 
provision. 

Part  D — Federal  Employment  Beneflts 

Federal  civilian  employee  leave  provisions  (sec. 
361) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  332)  that  would  require  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  establish  a 
leave  bank  program  which  would  allow  a  fed- 
eral employee  to  allocate  any  unused  annual 
leave  to  the  bank  for  the  purposes  of  allow- 
ing federal  civilians  who  are  activated  for 
service  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Golf 
War  to  draw  leave  from  such  a  bank  upon 
their  return  to  civilian  employment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  jfcovi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Part  E — Higher  Education  Assistance 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions (sees.  341,  342.  343,  344,  345.  and  346)  that 
would  provide  for  the  waiver  of  certain  gov- 
ernment loan  requirements  and  other  edu- 
cational assistance  requirements  for  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  on  active  duty  in  con- 
nection with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sions. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sions. 

Part  F— Programs  for  Farmers  and  Ranchers 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions that  would  provide  certain  farm  loans, 
base  protection,  minimum  planting  require- 
ment, conservation  requirement,  and  other 
waivers  for  farmers  or  ranchers  activated  for 
or  who  have  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  provisions  «<mii»r 
to  the  Senate  ju^vislons. 
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Part  G — Budget  Treatment 


The  House  bill  contaiDed  a  provision  (sec. 
SOS)  which  would  authorize  appropriations 
firom  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  for 
the  personnel  benefits  in  the  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  381). 

The  nnal  bill  contains  three  provisions 
(sees.  391-83)  which  would  provide  the  fund- 
ing for  the  personnel  beneflts  and  related 
matters  in  title  in  of  the  bill. 

Section  391(a)  states  that  in  addition  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  from  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account  in  titles  I  and 
n  of  the  bill.  S655  million  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  that  Account.  The  S655 
million  would  be  available  only  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  authorized  by  title  m  (i.e., 
new  benefits  established  by  title  in  or  in- 
creases or  enhancements  in  existing  bene- 
nts). 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  not  more  than 
CSS  million  in  appropriations  would  be 
available  for  the  veterans  beneflts  author- 
lied  in  Part  C  of  title  m.  The  bill  also  makes 
It  cl6ar  that  funds  appropriated  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account  are  available  for 
payment  of  Montgomery  GI  Bill  rate  in- 
creases only  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 
After  flscal  year  1993,  any  Montgomery  Gl 
Bill  rate  increases  made  under  the  authority 
of  Part  C  could  not  be  funded  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account.  Section  391  also 
makes  it  clear  that  the  health  benefits  pro- 
vided under  section  334  are  excluded  from 
this  funding  mechanism,  and  may  not  be 
funded  from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 

Section  391(b)  authorizes  funds  from  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  long-term  costs  of  the  bene- 
flts in  title  m  (i.e.,  costs  accruing  after  fls- 
cal year  1995).  This  does  not  include  the  costs 
of  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  rate  increases  and 
the  health  beneflts  provided  in  section  334. 
Funds  would  be  available  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  under  this  provision  for 
long-term  costs  only  from  the  amounts  re- 
maining in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account 
on  October  1.  1992  (minus  any  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  other  authorizations  in 
this  Act). 

Section  391(c)  provides  that  the  costs  of 
the  beneflts  authorized  by  title  m  for  flscal 
years  1991  through  1995  are  incremental  costs 
associated  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
This  does  not  include  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
rate  increases  after  flscal  year  1993,  nor  does 
It  Include  the  health  beneflts  provided  in 
section  334. 

SecUon  392  makes  it  clear  that  all  beneflts 
authorized  by  title  m  are  discretionary  for 
budgetary  purposes.  No  entitlement  or  eligi- 
bility arises  with  respect  to  any  beneflt  in 
title  m  unless  an  appropriations  Act  appro- 
priates funds  for  such  benefits  (with  two  ex- 
ceptions discussed  below).  As  a  general  mat- 
ter, personnel  benefits  are  established 
through  legislation  as  entitlements,  and  eli- 
gibility is  not  contingent  ui»n  enactment  of 
an  appropriation  Act.  However,  because  the 
beneflts  in  title  m  are  funded  through  the 
oniqae  mechanism  of  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Accoimt.  which  requires  both  an  author- 
isation and  an  appropriation,  the  entitle- 
ment and  eligibility  for  the  benefits  in  title 
m  are  subject  to  an  appropriation.  Section 
392  provides  that  the  requirement  for  an  ap- 
t>roprlatlon  does  not  apply  to  the  Montgom- 
ery GI  Bill  rate  increases  after  fiscal  year 
1993  and  the  health  beneflts  provided  in  sec- 
tion 334;  this  is  because  such  beneflts  are  dis- 
cretionary with  the  VA  and  will  not  be  fund- 
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393  defines  the  term  "Montgomery 
date  increases."  It  also  provides  a 
construction,  stating  that  the  bene- 
to  in  sections  391  and  392  are 
^olving  a  new  payment  or  benefit 
ay  title  m  or  any  increase  in  pay- 
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REPORTS  ON  FOREIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 


The  Ho  ise  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
107)  that  would  incorporate  by  reference  the 
provision  i  of  H.R.  586,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  21. 
1991.  H.R^  586  would  require  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  sub- 
mit mon.hly  reports  on  the  costs  of  U.S. 


>perations  connected  with  the  war 


in  the  Pe  rsian  Gulf.  The  costs  would  be  dis- 
played in  eight  different  categories:  airlift, 
sealift.  pirsonnel  costs,  personnel  support, 
operating  support,  fuel,  procurement,  and 
military  Construction. 

H.R.  58!  would  also  require  monthly  re- 
ports on  illled  pledges  and  contributions  of 
support.  ( Ither  cash  or  in-kind,  to  offset  the 
costs  of  U  S.  military  operations. 

H.R.  58(  would  also  require  reports  on  re- 
lated bui  lensharing  not  directly  involving 
the  Unit^  Sutes.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  ^cretary  of  Treasury  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  on  participation  in  the  mili- 
tary coalition  as  well  as  on  assistance  (finan- 
cial, in-kind,  or  host  country  support)  to 
frontline  states,  other  states,  and  inter- 
national 4rganizations. 

Title  IT  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained sii^ilar  provisions. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  irovision 
with  tech  ileal  changes. 

TITLE  \  —REPORT  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  OULF  CONFUCT 

The  Sei  ate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  501)  that  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  in  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Commandfer  in  Chief,  United  States  Central 
Comman4  to  submit  a  report  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Pei^ian  Gulf  War  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  dessation  of  hostilities. 

The  Hoose  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion.        I 

The  finll  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion amended  to  require  the  report  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912,  with  a  preliminary  report  no 
later  thaq  July  1,  1991.  In  those  instances  in 
the  preliiiinary  report  in  which  a  discussion 
is  not  poaiible  by  July  1,  1991,  the  Secretary 
is  requests  to  explain  why  such  a  discussion 
is  not  possible. 

LE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Islative  Provisions  Adopted 
lild  care  assistance  (sec.  601) 
The  Sedate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  P21)  that  would  provide  that  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Departmejit  of  Defense  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation;  Account  for  fiscal  year  1991,  S20 
million  ^4ouW  be  available  to  provide  for 
child  car«  assistance  to  military  personnel 
serving  o$  active  duty.  The  assistance  au- 
thorized iy  this  section  would  be  directed 
primarily  toward  providing  needed  child  care 
services  f)r  children  of  military  personnel 
who  are  s  srving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  or 
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Land  conve  lance.  Fort  A.  P.  Hill  Military 
Reserv  ition,  Virginia,  (sec.  603) 
The  House  1  lill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

501)  that  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  con\ey  to  either  Caroline  County, 
Virginia,  or  tpe  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
approximately  ISO  acres  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establtshing  a  regional  prison. 

The  Senate  imnendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision,  j 

The  final  acjt  contains  the  House  provision 
with  minor  technical  corrections. 

Grassroots  efforts  to  support  our  troops  (sec. 
604) 

The  House  iill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

502)  that  would  indicate  that  Congress  sup- 
ports and  endorses  national,  state  and  local 
grrassroots  efforts  to  support  our  servicemen 
and  women  who  participated  In  Operation 

and  their  families  here  at 
jes  Federal,  state  and  local 
.nd  private  businesses  and  in- 
anlze  task  forces  to  provide 
support  for  tie  families  of  servicemen  and 
women  deploj^d  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
celebrations  for  the  servlce- 
len  upon  their  arrival  home; 
(8  those  grassroots  govem- 
^ .  and  Industry  efforts  to  in- 
clude Vietnam  veteran  organizations  in  all 
activities  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
troops  retunlng  from  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

The  Senate  i  tmendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 
The  final  bil  contains  the  House  provision. 
Extension  of  t  me  for  filing  for  persons  serving 

in  ( ombat  zone  (sec.  605) 
Under  the  llthics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  certain  s  Bnior  officials  are  required  to 
file  financial  fUsclosure  statements  by  May 
15  of  each  yeaj,  and  within  30  days  of  leaving 
their  position^.  The  Act  permits  extensions 
of  up  to  90  dajs.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  requested  jlegislation  to  permit  an  addi- 
tional extension  for  persons  serving  in  a 
combat  zone.  Islmllar  to  the  authorized  ex- 
tension of  tim4  for  filing  a  tax  return. 

Section  605  bf  the  final  bill  authorizes  a 
person  servingjln  a  combat  zone  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  100  days  after  the  later  of:  (1) 
the  last  day  o^  service  in  an  area  designated 
by  the  President  as  a  combat  zone  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  or  (2)  the 
last  day  of  hobpitallzatlon  as  a  result  of  an 
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Injury  received  or  disease  contracted  while 
serving:  in  such  an  area. 

Kutoait  reconstruction  (sec.  606) 

The  House  bill  contained  three  provisions 
(sees.  504-506)  that  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  regarding  the  award  of  contracts  to 
rebuild  Kuwait.  One  provision  would  express 
preference  for  U.S.  firms  employing  Amer- 
ican worlcers;  another  for  firms  employing 
veterans;  and  a  third  that  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts should  be  awarded  to  small  and 
minority-owned  firms.  The  President  would 
be  required  to  submit  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  the  operation  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisions. 

The  final  bill  contains  these  preferences 
but  consolidates  them  into  one  provision. 
Use  of  U.S.  funds  to  rebuild  Ircuj  (sec.  607) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  801)  that  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  any 
provision  of  law  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended, directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  Iraq  while  Saddam  Hus- 
sein remains  in  power  in  Iraq. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  final  bill  contains  a  provision  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  any  provision  of  law  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  Iraq  while  Sad- 
dam Hussein  remains  in  power  in  Iraq. 
Withholding  of  payrrtents  to  indirect-hire  civil- 
ian personnel  of  nonpaying  pledging  nations 
(sec.  608) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
109)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  withhold  payments  to  any  nonpay- 
ing pledging  nation  that  would  otherwise  be 
paid  as  reimbursements  for  expenses  of  indi- 
rect-hire civilian  personnel  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  that  nation  at  the  end  of  the 
six  month  period  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  The  term  "nonpaying 
pledging  nation"  means  a  foreigm  country 
that  has  pledged  to  the  United  States  that  it 
will  make  contributions  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  defraying  the  Incremental  costs  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  which  has  not 
paid  to  the  United  States  the  full  amount  so 
pledged. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
amended  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
authority  to  waive  the  requirement  to  with- 
hold payment  for  expenses  of  indirect-hire 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  any  nonpaying  pledging  nation  if  the 
Secretary  certifies  that  it  is  in  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Relief  from  requirements  for  redr^tions  in  de- 
fense acguisition  workforce  during  fiscal  year 
1991  (sec.  609) 

Section  905  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  man- 
dated a  20  percent  reduction  in  acquisition 
personnel,  to  be  achieved  by  annual  4  percent 
reductions  from  fiscal  year  1991  through  fis- 
cal year  1995.  The  House  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision (sec.  507)  that  would  exempt  from  the 
fiscal  year  1991  reductions  any  installation 
which  experienced  an  increase  of  4  percent  or 
more  in  its  workload  as  a  result  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 


The  final  bill  contains  a  provision  stating 
that  the  Secretary  should  use  the  flexibility 
provided  in  last  year's  legislation  to  ensure 
that  any  installation  or  facility  that  experi- 
ences a  significant  increase  In  workload  re- 
sulting from  Operation  Desert  Storm  should 
not  be  required  to  make  a  defense  acquisi- 
tion workforce  reduction  during  fiscal  year 
1991  that  would  adversely  affect  the  ability 
of  that  Installation  to  perform  its  mission. 
Legislative  Provision  Not  Adopted 
Cost  estimate 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (Sec. 
3)  which  contained  specific  estimates  of  out- 
lays in  the  bill  for  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

TITLE  VII — MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions (title  VI)  that  would  correct  provisions 
in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1991  and  related  provisions  of 
law. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sions. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sions with  a  clarifying  amendment. 

TITLE  VIII — AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  EN- 
ERGY NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Authorization  of  supplemental  appropriations 

for  operating  expenses  (sec.  801) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

401)  that  would  authorize  S283  million  for  op- 
erating expenses  at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  In 
Golden,  Colorado. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 
Authorization   of  supplemental  appropriations 
for  environmental  restoration  and  waste  man- 
agement (sec.  802) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

402)  that  would  authorize  S340  million  for  en- 
vironmental restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment to  accelerate  certain  high  priority  en- 
vironmental compliance  and  cleanup  activi- 
ties, and  to  Implement  new  state  agree- 
ments. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
with  technical  amendments. 

Applicability  of  recurring  general  provisions 
(sec.  803) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

403)  that  would  provide  that  general  provi- 
sions contained  in  part  B  of  title  31  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1991  shall  apply  to  this  act. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision 
with  technical  amendments. 
Relocation  of  Rocky  Flats  Plant  operations  (sec. 
804) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

404)  that  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy to  establish  a  program  to  relocate, 
within  10  years,  operations  performed  at 
Rocky  Flats  to  a  site  or  sites  where  public 
health  and  safety  can  be  assured.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  would  be  required  to  submit 
to  Congress,  within  60  days,  a  report  describ- 
ing the  program  for  relocation. 


The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  final  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 

The  program  and  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 804  should  be  In  addition  to  the  ongoing 
complex-wide  review  that  is  set  forth  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  Nuclear  Weapons 
Complex  Reconfiguration  Study.  The  pro- 
gram and  plan  should  focus  on  accelerating 
the  relocation  of  the  Rocky  Flats  facility, 
including  early  partial  relocation  of  seg- 
ments of  the  operations  currently  conducted 
at  the  facility.  The  report  should  include  the 
program  milestones  and  schedule  needed  to 
identify  a  suitable  site  or  sites,  complete 
construction,  and  transfer  operations  to  a 
new  facility  within  a  ten-year  period.  In  ad- 
dition, the  program  should  address 
workforce  management  during  the  transition 
of  work  away  from  Rocky  Flats,  and  assist- 
ance for  Department  of  Energy  and  contrac- 
tor employees  and  affected  communities  dur- 
ing the  transition. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  leaders.  I  will  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  I  understand  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 


PERSIAN  GULF  CONFLICT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AUTHORIZATION  AND 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  NUNN.  On  behalf  of  the  two  lead- 
ers, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  S.  725,  the  Persian  Gulf 
authoiization  and  personnel  benefits 
bill,  introduced  today  by  Senators 
MrrcHELL,  Dole,  Nunn,  Warner. 
Glenn,  and  McCain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  725)  entitled  "Persian  Gulf  Con- 
fiict  Supplemental  Authorization  and  Per- 
sonnel Benefits  Act  of  1991". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  cleared  on  this  side.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  await  enactment  be- 
fore making  his  statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting this  important  legislation. 

As  we  know,  the  bill  before  us  accom- 
plishes two  purposes. 

First,  it  authorizes  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  pay  for  the  defense  related 
costs  of  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm. 

And  second,  it  provides  a  package  of 
benefits  for  those  who  served  In  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

All  major  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  were  resolved  in 
conference  committee,  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  very  similar  to  the  leg- 
islation which  was  passed  by  this  body 
last  week. 
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The  total  price  tag  for  this  legisla- 
tion has  increased  from  $500  million  to 
$655  million — an  amount  which  0MB 
assures  can  be  covered  by  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  allies  to  the  defense 
cooperation  account. 

As  I  said  last  week,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  final  analysis,  no  price  tag  can  be 
put  on  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  men  and 
women  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Through  provisions  such  as  authoriz- 
ing double  indemnity  life  insurance  for 
those  killed  in  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  as  well  as  for  the  coura- 
geous American  soldiers  brutally  killed 
late  last  year  in  El  Salvador,  we  will 
ensure  that  the  families  of  those  who 
gave  their  life  do  not  have  to  face  hard- 
ships because  of  their  sacrifice. 

And  by  increasing  the  education  ben- 
efits in  the  Montgomery  GI  bill,  we 
will  help  our  soldiers  in  the  transition 
from  the  best  trained  military  force  in 
the  world  to  the  best  trained  workforce 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  troops  of  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
were  there  when  America  needed  them. 
By  passing  this  bill,  we  will  ensure 
that  they  and  their  families  receive  the 
benefits  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  just  9  days  ago,  I  spoke  be- 
fore this  body  in  strong  support  of  the 
Desert  Storm  Supplemental  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  At  that  time,  I  challenged  the 
Congress  to  act  swiftly  on  the  legisla- 
tion and  demonstrate  its  support  to  our 
men  and  women  who  delivered  us  to 
victory  over  Saddam  Hussein's  forces. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  the  Congress  met  my  challenge. 

The  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supple- 
mental Authorization  and  Personnel 
Benefits  Act  of  1991  that  we  are  consid- 
ering is  the  culmination  of  a  great  co- 
operative effort,  reminiscent  of  the  co- 
alition that  fought  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  took  the  cooperation  of  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  several  commit- 
tees and  the  leadership  of  both  Cham- 
bers to  craft  what  is  a  comprehensive 
bill  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  Desert  Storm 
and  provide  the  benefits  for  our  current 
force  and  for  veterans  benefits  as  this 
force  ages. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
waiver  of  the  personnel  ceiling  for  fis- 
cal year  1991.  After  a  virtually  flawless 
performance  on  the  battlefield,  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  tragedy  to 
force  out  thousands  of  servicemen  and 
women  immediately  after  their  return 
from  the  battlefield.  We  should  all  re- 
member that  our  fighting  forces  are 
composed  of  volunteers  who  view  the 
military  as  a  career.  They  are  not  the 
draftees  of  World  War  n  who  were 
eager  to  resume  their  civilian  lives. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses nrnny  of  the  difficulties  that 
surfaced  during  the  call  up  of  our  re- 
serve component  forces.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  the  bill  provides  for 
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medical  specialty  pay  for  activated 
medical  personnel  who  in  my  judgment 
have  been  disproportionately  impacted 
by  the  call  up. 

The  Bill  also  provides  support  for 
military  families  who  were  left  behind 
by  increasing  family  separation  pay, 
deferrint  the  increase  in  CHAMPUS  de- 
ductibleTand  cuts  in  CHAMPUS  mental 
health  ^are.  The  bill  also  provides  $50 
million  |for  child  care  assistance  and 
family  Education  and  support  services. 
This  funding  is  especially  critical  for 
the  fam  lies  of  reserve  component  sol- 
diers w  10  do  not  have  the  support 
structu]  e  found  in  the  active  compo- 
nent coi  imunity. 

Mr.  P  resident,  this  is  a  comprehen- 
sive anc  fair  legislative  package  to  as- 
sist ou  ■  service  members  and  their 
families.  It  deserves  our  unanimous 
backing  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  P-esident,  before  I  close  I  want 
to  recosrnize  Senator  Mttcheul,  the 
majorit; '  leader.  Senator  Dole,  the  mi- 
nority 1  sader.  Senator  NUNN,  the  chair- 
man of  ;he  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
and  Senator  Warner,  the  ranking 
member ,  for  their  good  work  in  putting 
togethei  this  piece  of  legislation.  They 
have  do  le  a  superb  job  and  deserve  our 
gratituc  e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  befo:e  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendn  ent.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  pioposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engross!  nent  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  b  11  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  th  rd  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ai  d  passed. 

S.  725 

Be  it  en  icted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentati^  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  Assembled. 

SECTION  t  SHORT  TnXE 

This  Aqt  may  be  cited  as  the  "Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  TA^LE  OF  CONTENTS 

The  ta 
lows: 
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Sec.  4.  c|>n8truction   with  Public   Law   101- 
510. 


TITLE 
YEAR 
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PRIAT  ONS 
STORl 

Sec.  101.  Funds  in  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account. 

Sec.  102.  {Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Working  Cap- 
ital Account. 

Sec.  108.  [Additional  transfer  authority. 

Sec.  104.  Administration  of  transfers. 

Sec.  105.  Notice  to  Congress  of  transfers. 

Sec.  106.  IMonthly  reports  on  transfers. 

TITLE  n— WAIVER  OF  PERSONNEL  CEIL- 
INGS AFFECTED  BY  OPERATION 
DESEltr  STORM 

Sec.  201.  lAuthorlty  to  waive  end   strength 

and  grade  strength  laws. 
Sec.  202.  Certification. 


Sec.  208.  Aut  lorization    from    Defense    Co- 

>I)eration  Account. 
Sec.  204.  Conforming  repeal. 
Sec.  205.  Relationship  to  other  laws. 
TITLE      m-rBENEFITS      FOR      PERSONS 
SERVING  tN   ARMED  FORCES   DURING 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFUCT 
Part  A— Miliiary  Compensation  and  Benefits 
Sec.  301.  Temporary  increase  in  the  rate  of 
peclal  pay  for  duty  subject  to 
ostile  Are  or  imminent  dan- 
er. 

porary  increase  in  family  sepa- 
'ation  allowance, 
rmination  of  variable  housing 
allowance  for  Reserves. 
Sec.  304.  Memcal,  dental,  and  nonphysician 
Special    pays    for    reserve,    re- 
Called,  or  retained  health  care 
pfficers. 
Sec.  305.  Waijirer  of  board  certlOcation  re- 
quirements. 
Sec.  306.  Foreign  language  proficiency  pay. 
Sec.  307.  Tentpcrary  Increase  in  amount  of 

tieath  gratuity. 
Sec.  306.  Dea:h    gratuity    for    participants 
who  died  before  the  date  of  en- 
ictment. 
Sec.  309.  Treiitment    of    accrued    leave    of 
nembers  who  die  while  on  ac- 
;ive  duty. 
Sec.  310.  Removal  of  limitation  on  the  ac- 
:rual  of  savings  of  members  in 
a  missing  status. 
Sec.  310A.  Baksic  allowance  for  quarters  for 
certain    members    of    reserve 
:omponents    without    depend- 
»nt8. 
Part  B— M:  litary  Personnel  Policies  and 
Programs 
Sec.  311.  Gra  le  of  recalled  retired  members. 
Sec.  312.  Ten  porary    CHAMPUS    provisions 
'egarding       deductibles       and 
copayment  requirements. 
Sec.  313.  Transitional  health  care. 
Sec.  314.  Extension  of  certain  Persian  Gulf 

onflict  provisions. 
Sec.  315.  Stu^y   of  Department  of  Defense 
licies  relating  to  deployment 
f     military     servicemembers 
ith  dependents  or 

ervicemembers  from  families 
1th  more  than  one 
ervicemember. 
Sec.  316.  Adjustment  in  the  effective  date  of 
tshanges  in  mental  health  bene- 
ts  as  a  result  of  Operation 
esert  Storm. 

of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives  on  the  separation  of  cer- 
n  members  from  their  infant 
hildren. 

s  Benefits  and  Programs 
title, 
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Sec.  336.  Llfej  insurance  benefits. 

ase  in  the  amount  of  Mont- 

tomery  OI  bill  educational  as- 
istance  pasnnents. 
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fits   Advisory    Committee    for 
Persian  Gulf  War  veteran. 
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Sec.  339.  Improved  reemployment  rights  for 
disabled  veterans. 

Sec.  340.  Requalification  of  former  employ- 
ees. 

Sec.  341.  Eligibility  for  housing  beneHts. 
Part  I>— Federal  Employee  Benefits 

Sec.  361.  Leave  bank  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees in  reserves  who  were 
activated  daring  Persian  Gulf 
War. 
Part  E— Higher  Education  Assistance 

Sec.  371.  Short  title. 

Sec.  372.  Operation  Desert  Storm  waiver  au- 
thority. 

Sec.  373.  Tuition  refunds  or  credits. 

Sec.  374.  Eligibility  of  student  borrowers. 

Sec.  375.  Termination  of  sections  372  and  373. 

Sec.  376.  Coordination  with  other  law. 

Part  F— Programs  for  Farmers  and  Ranchers 

Sec.  381.  Definitions. 

Sec.  382.  Base  protection. 

Sec.  383.  Waiver  of  minimum  planting  re- 
quirement. 

Sec.  384.  Conservation  requirements. 

Sec.  385.  Farm  credit  provisions. 

Sec.  386.  Program  administration  provi- 
sions. 

Sec.  387.  Administration. 

Sec.  388.  Outreach  projects. 

Part  G — Budget  Treatment 

Sec.  391.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
from  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 

Sec.  392.  Benefits  contingent  upon  appro- 
priations from  Defense  Co- 
operation Account. 

Sec.  393.  Definition;  construction  of  sections 
391  and  392. 

TITLE  IV— REPORTS  ON  FOREIGN  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS AND  THE  COSTS  OF  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  STORM 

Sec.  401.  Reports  on  United  States  costs  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and 
foreign  contributions  to  offset 
such  costs. 

Sec.  402.  Reports  on  foreign  contributions  in 
response  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis. 

Sec.  403.  Form  of  reports. 
TITLE  V— REPORT  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFLICT 

Sec.  501.  Department  of  Defense  report  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict. 
TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Child  care  assistance. 

Sec.  602.  Family  education  and  support  serv- 
ices. 

Sec.  603.  Land  conveyance.  Fort  A.P.  Hill 
Military  Reservation,  Virginia. 

Sec.  604.  Grassroots  efforts  to  support  our 
troops. 

Sec.  605.  Extension  of  time  for  flling  for  per- 
sons serving  in  combat  zone. 

Sec.  606.  Sense  of  Congress  concerning  busi- 
nesses seeking  to  participate  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

Sec.  607.  Sense  of  Congress  regarding  use  of 
United  States  funds  for  rebuild- 
ing Iraq. 

Sec.  608.  Withholding  of  payments  to  indi- 
rect-hire civilian  personnel  of 
nonpaying  pledging  nations. 

Sec.  609.  Relief  fk-om  requirements  for  reduc- 
tions in  defense  acquisition 
workforce  during  fiscal  year 
1991. 

TTTLE  Vn— MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL 

AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  701.  Amendments    to    title    10,    United 
States  Code. 


Sec.  702.  Amendments    to    title   37,    United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  703.  Amendments    to    title   32,    United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  704.  Amendments  to  Public  Law  101-510. 
Sec.  705.  Other  technical  amendments. 
TITLE    Vm— AUTHORIZATION    OF    SUP- 
PLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS      FOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF   ENERGY  NATIONAL 
SECURITY     PROGRAMS     FOR     FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 
Sec.  801.  Authorization  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  operating  ex- 
penses. 
Sec.  802.  Authorization  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment. 
Sec.  803.  Applicability  of  recurring  general 

provisions. 
Sec.  804.  Relocation   of  Rocky   Flats  Plant 

operations. 
SEC.  8.  DEFINITIONS 
For  the  purtKJses  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Operation  Desert  Storm" 
means  operations  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  conducted  as  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  (including  oper- 
ations known  as  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Operation  Desert  Storm). 

(2)  The  term  "incremental  costs  associated 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm"  means  costs 
referred  to  in  section  251(b)(2)(D)(ii)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901(b)(2)(DKll)). 

(3)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  conflict"  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and 
ending  thereafter  on  the  date  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 

(4)  The  term  "congressional  defense  com- 
mittees" has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  3  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510;  104  Stat.  1498). 

SEC  4.  (XmSTRUCTION  WITH  PUBUC  LAW  101- 
510 

Any  authorization  of  appropriations,  or  au- 
thorization of  the  transfer  of  authorizations 
of  appropriations,  made  by  this  Act  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions, or  the  authority  to  make  transfers, 
provided  in  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510). 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OF  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

SEC.  101.  FUNDS  IN  THE  DEFENSE  COOPERATION 
ACCOUNT 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriation.— 
During  fiscal  year  1991,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense current  and  future  balances  in  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account  established  under 
section  2608  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds. — Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  available 
only  for— 

(1)  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
fiscal  year  1991  appropriation  accounts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  Coast  Guard  for 
incremental  costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm;  and 

(2)  replenishment  of  the  working  capital 
account  created  under  section  102. 

SEC    lot.   PERSIAN   GULF   CONFUCT  WORKING 
CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  ACCOUNT.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  working  capital  account  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  known  as  the 
"Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Working  Capital  Ac- 
count". 


(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.- 
During  fiscal  year  1991,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict 
Working  C^apital  Account  the  sam  of 
S15.(X)0.000,000. 

(c)  USE  of  Funds.— Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  available 
only  for  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  fiscal  year  1991  appropriation  accounts  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  Coast  Guard 
for  the  incremental  costs  associated  with  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  Such  funds  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose  only  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  not  available  in  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  for  transfer  for  such  in- 
cremental costs. 

(d)  Replenishment  of  Account.— Amounts 
transferred  from  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict 
Working  CapiUl  Account  shall  be  replen- 
ished from  funds  available  in  the  Defense  Co- 
oi>eration  Account  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  available  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. Whenever  the  balance  in  the  working 
capital  account  is  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  that  account  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  from 
the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  such  funds 
as  become  available  to  the  account  to  re- 
plenish the  working  capital  account  before 
making  any  transfer  of  such  funds  under  sec- 
tions 101  and  102. 

(e)  Reversion  of  Balance  Upon  Termi- 
nation OF  ACCOUNT.— Any  balance  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Conflict  Working  Capital  Account 
at  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the  ac- 
count shall  revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

SEC.  lOS.  ADDITIONAL  TRANSFER  AUTBORITT 

The  amount  of  the  transfer  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  1401  of  Public  Law  101-510  is 
hereby  increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
transfers  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  makes 
pursuant  to  law  (other  than  P^iblic  Law  101- 
511)  to  make  adjustments  among  amounts 
provided  in  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  101- 
511  due  to  incremental  costs  associated  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

SEC.  104.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TRANSFERS 

A  transfer  made  under  the  authority  of 
section  101  or  102  increases  by  the  amount  of 
the  transfer  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
account  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 
SEC.  105.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  OF  TRANSFERS 

(a)  NoncE-AND-WAiT.— A  transfer  may  not 
be  made  under  section  101  or  102  until  the 
seventh  day  after  the  congressional  defense 
committees  receive  a  report  with  respect  t^  - 
that  transfer  under  subsection  (b).  < 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— a  report  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  A  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  the  amount  or  amounts  proposed 
to  be  transferred  will  be  used  only  for  incre- 
mental costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

(2)  A  statement  of  each  account  to  which 
the  transfer  is  proposed  to  be  made  and  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  such 
account. 

(3)  A  description  of  the  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  for  which  funds  proposed  to  be 
transferred  are  proposed  to  be  used. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  from  the  work- 
ing capital  account  established  under  section 
102,  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  funds 
are  not  available  in  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  for  such  transfer. 

SEC  lOS.  M<»fTHLY  REPORTS  ON  HIANSFnS 

Not  later  than  seven  days  after  the  end  of 
each  month  in  flscal  years  1991  and  1992,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  con- 
gressional defense  committees  and  the 
Comptroller  Oneral  of  the  United  States  a 
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detailed  report  on  the  cumulative  total 
amooot  of  the  transfers  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title  through  the  end  of  that 
month. 

TITLE  n— WAIVER  OF  PERSONNEL  CEIL- 
INGS AFFECTED  BY  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM 

see  »i.  AUTaomm  to  waive  kmd  strkngth 

AND  GRADE  STRENGTH  LAWS 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1991  End  Strength.— The 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  may 
waive  any  end  strength  prescribed  In  section 
401(a).  411.  or  412(a)  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-610;  104  Stat.  1485)  that  applies  to 
any  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Secretary. 

(b)  Grade  Strength  Limitations.— The 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  may  sus- 
pend, for  flscal  year  1991.  the  operation  of 
any  provision  of  section  517.  523.  524,  525.  or 
526  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  that  military  department. 

SEC.  MS.  CERTIFICATION 

The  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
may  exercise  the  authority  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  section  201  only  after  the 
Secretary  submits  to  the  congressional  de- 
fense committees  a  certification  in  writing 
that  the  exercise  of  that  authority  Is  nec- 
essary because  of  personnel  actions  associ- 
ated with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

SEC.  M*.  AUTHORIZATION  FROM  DEFENSE  CO- 
OPERATION ACCOUNT 

(a)  Authorization.— In  addition  to  author- 
izations under  section  101,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  increases  in  military  per- 
sonnel costs  for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995 
resulting  from  the  exercise  of  the  authorities 
provided  in  section  201.  Such  increases  in 
costs  are  incremental  costs  associated  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  appropriated  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Working  Capital 
Account  pursuant  to  section  102(b)  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  described  in  subsection 
(a)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section  102(c). 

(c)  Reporting.— Funds  obligated  for  the 
purposes  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
Included  in  the  reports  required  by  section 
106. 

SBC.  IM.  CONFORIONG  REFCAL 

Section  1117  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public 
Law  101-510;  104  Stat.  1637)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  MS-  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

(a)  Relationship  to  Other  Waiver  au- 
thorities.—The  authority  provided  in  sec- 
tion 201(a)  is  in  addition  to  the  waiver  au- 
thority provided  in  sections  401(c)  and  411(b) 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510)  and 
the  waiver  authority  provided  in  section 
115(c)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Relationship  to  Other  Suspension  au- 
•moRmf.- The  authority  provided  in  section 
aoi(b)  is  in  addition  to  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  527  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

TTTLB  m— BENEFITS  FOR  PERSONS  SERV- 
ING IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES  DURING 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFUCT 

PART  A— MILTTARY  COMPENSATION  AND 
BENEFTTS 
SBC.  ML  TEMPORABY  INCREASE  IN  THE  RATE  OF 
SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  DUTY  SUBJECT  TO 
HOenUI  FIBB  OR  DOONEVr  DAN- 


(a)  Increased  Rate.— In  lieu  of  the  rate  of 
special  pay  specified  in  section  310(a)  of  title 
31.  United  States  (Tode,  the  rate  of  special 
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pay  pay  fible  under  that  section  shall  be  $150 
for  eacl  month  during  the  period  described 
in  subs«  :tion  (b). 

(b)  Pi  RiOD  OF  APPUCABiLTTY.— Subsection 
(a)  shal  apply  during  the  period  beginning 
on  Augv  St  1,  1990,  and  ending  on  the  first  day 
of  the  f  rst  month  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  IW   days  after  the  end  of  the  Persian 

Gulf  coanict. 

SEC.  MS.  TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  FAMILY  SEP- 


I 


ARATION  ALLOWANCE 


(a)  INCREASED  Rate.— In  lieu  of  the  family 
separatlbn  allowance  specified  in  section 
427(b)(1)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  the 
family  Reparation  allowance  payable  under 
that  secftion  shall  be  $75  for  each  month  dur- 
ing the  toeriod  described  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  P]  RIOD  OF  APPUCABILTTY.- Subsection 
(a)  shal  apply  during  the  period  beginning 
on  Janizary  15,  1991,  and  ending  on  the  first 
day  of  t  tie  first  month  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  180  days  after  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  coiflict. 

SEC.  303 


(a) 


DETERMINATION  OF  VARIABLE  HOUS- 
ING ALLOWANCE  FOR  RESERVES 

UkE  OF  Principal  Place  of  Resi- 
dence.- For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
entitlen  lent  of  a  Reserve  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  to  a  variable  housing  allowance 
under  S(  ction  403a  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  tie  Reserve  shall  be  considered  to  be 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  Reserve's  principal 
residence,  determined  as  prescribed 
by  the  SJecretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  RtSERVE  Described.— A  Reserve  re- 
ferred ti)  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  member  of  a 
reserve  Component  of  the  uniformed  services 
Brvlng  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or 
active  duty  in  connection  with  Op- 
»sert  Storm  and  is  assigned  to  duty 
)m  the  Reserve's  principal  place  of 
determined  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

SEC.  S04.)MEDICAL,  DENTAL,  AND  NONPHYSICIAN 
SPECIAL  PAYS  FOR  RESERVE,  RE- 
CALLED, OR  RETAINED  HEALTH 
CARE  OFFICERS 

(a)  EilioiBLE  FOR  SPECIAL  PAY.— A  health 
care  ofdcer  described  in  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  eligible  for  special  pay  under  section  302, 
302a,  aojb,  302e.  or  303  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code  (whichever  applies),  notwith- 
any  requirement  in  those  sections 

call  or  order  of  the  officer  to  active 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 


who  is  I 
order 
eration  | 
away 
residenij 


officer  execute  a  written  agreement 
n  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not 

one  year. 

lth  Care  Officers  Described.— A 
health  <)are  officer  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  ad  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 302t  302a.  302b.  302e.  or  303  of  title  37. 
United  ^tates  Code,  and  who— 

(1)  is  *  reserve  officer  on  active  duty  under 
a  call  or  order  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
less  thap  one  year  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Dfsert  Storm; 

(2)  is  mvoluntarily  retained  on  active  duty 
under  section  673c  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  on  is  recalled  to  active  duty  under  sec- 
tion 688lof  that  title,  in  connection  with  Op- 
eration pesert  Storm;  or 

(3)  voluntarily  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(c)  MONTHLY  Payments.— Payment  of  spe- 
cial pay  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
made  oi  a  monthly  basis.  If  the  service  on 
active  ^uty  of  an  officer  described  in  sub- 
section |<b)  is  terminated  before  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  a  payment  is  made  to 


the  officer  uhder  subsection  (a),  the  officer  Is 
entitled  to  {special  pay  under  section  302. 
302a.  302b.  t02e.  or  303  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code  l(whichever  applies),  only  for  the 
portion  of  tnat  period  that  the  officer  actu- 
ally served  on  active  duty.  The  officer  shall 
refund  any  Amount  received  in  excess  of  the 
amount  that  corresponds  to  the  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  of  jthe  officer. 

(d)  Special  Rule  for  Reserve  Medical 
Officer.— Wtelle  a  reserve  medical  officer  re- 
ceives a  special  pay  under  section  302  of  title 
37,  United  S|tates  Code,  by  operation  of  sub- 
section (a).  Ithe  officer  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  special  pky  under  subsection  (h)  of  that 
section.       J 

(e)  Period  of  Applicabiuty.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  apbly  during  the  period  beginning 
on  Novembn-  5,  1990,  and  ending  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  180]days  after  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  confilct. 

SEC.  300.  WAIVER  OF  BOARD  CERTIFICATION  RE- 

(a)  Certification  interrupted  by  Oper- 
A-noN  DEsaiT  Storm.— A  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  described  in  subsection  (b) 
who  completes  the  board  certification  or 
recertification  requirements  specified  in  sec- 
tion 302ia.ifb),  302b(a)(5),  302c(c)(3),  or 
302c(d)(4)  of  ititle  37,  United  States  Code,  be- 
fore the  end!  of  the  period  established  for  the 
member  in  Subsection  (c)  shall  be  paid  spe- 
cial pay  under  section  302(a)(5),  302b(a)(5), 
302c(cK3),  of  302c(d)(4)  of  such  title  (which- 
ever applies)  for  active  duty  performed  after 
November  5j  1990,  and  before  the  date  of  that 
certlficatioii  and  recertlfication  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  the  mem- 
ber was  unat>le  to  schedule  or  complete  that 
certificatiori  or  recertlfication  earlier  be- 
cause of  a  iduty  assignment  in  connection 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  EuGiBLE  Members  Described.- a 
member  of  ihe  Armed  Forces  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  a  member  who — 

(1)  is  a  fiedical  or  dental  offlcer  or  a 
nonphyslciap  health  care  provider; 

(2)  has  cornpleted  any  required  residency 
training;  anA 

(3)  was,  except  for  the  board  certification 
requirement^,  otherwise  eligible  for  special 
pay  under  I  section  302(a)(5),  302b(aX5). 
302c(c)(3),  ot  302c(d)(4)  of  such  title  during 
the  duty  assignment  in  connection  with  Op- 
eration Desqrt  Storm. 

(c)  Period  for  Certification.— The  period 
referred  to  (n  subsection  (a)  for  completion 
of  board  certification  or  recertlfication  re- 
quirements ^ith  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  the  180-day  period  (extended 
for  such  ad(Jitional  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  to  be  appropriate)  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  member  is  released 
from  the  du^y  to  which  the  member  was  as- 
signed in  cdnnection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

SEC  300.  FtMBIGN  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  PAY 

(a)  Certification  Interrupted  by  Oper- 
ation DEsa^T  Storm.— A  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  described  in  subsection  (b) 
who  obtains  a  certification  of  foreign  lan- 
guage profidiency  before  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod establ^hed  for  the  member  in  sub- 
section (c)  Bhall  be  paid  foreign  language 
proficiency  pay  under  section  316  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  for  active  duty  per- 
formed after  August  2,  1990,  and  before  the 
date  of  that  certification  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  the  member  was  un- 
able to  schedule  or  complete  that  certifi- 
cation earlier  because  of  a  duty  assignment 
in  connectlc  n  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
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(b)  Eligible  Members  Described.— a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  Is  a  member  on  active  duty 
who,  except  for  subsection  (a)(2)  of  that  sec- 
tion, was  otherwise  eli^ble  for  special  pay 
under  that  section  during  the  duty  assign- 
ment in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(c)  Period  fx)r  Certification.— The  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  completion 
of  certification  of  foreign  language  pro- 
ficiency with  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  the  180-day  period  (extended 
for  such  additional  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  to  be  appropriate)  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  member  is  released 
from  the  duty  to  which  the  member  was  as- 
signed in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

SBC.  MT.  TEMPORARY  INCRKA8E  IN  AMOUNT  OF 
DKATHGRATUnY 

In  lieu  of  the  amount  of  the  death  gratuity 
specified  in  section  1478(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  amount  of  the  death  gratu- 
ity payable  under  that  section  shall  be  S6,000 
for  a  death  resulting  from  any  injury  or  Ill- 
ness incurred  during  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict or  during  the  180-day  period  beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  connict. 

SEC.  S08.  DEATH  GRATUITY  FOR  PARTICIPANTS 
WHO  DIED  BEFORE  THE  DATE  OF 
ENACTMENT 

(a)  Payment  of  Death  GRATunr.- Subject 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  pay  a  death  gratuity  to  each 
SGLI  beneficiary  of  each  deceased  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  died  after  August 
1,  1990,  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  whose  death  was  in  conjunc- 
tion with  or  in  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  or  attributable  to  hostile  action  in 
regions  other  than  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  set  forth  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(b)  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Gratu- 
mr.— The  amount  of  the  death  gratuity  pay- 
able to  an  SGU  beneficiary  in  the  case  of  a 
deceased  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  paid  or  pay- 
able to  such  beneficiary  under  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  such  member. 

(c)  Appucation  for  Gratuity  Required.— 
A  death  gratuity  shall  be  payable  to  an  SGLI 
beneficiary  under  this  section  upon  receipt 
of  a  written  application  therefor  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe in  regulations  the  form  of  the  applica- 
tion for  benefits  under  this  section  and  any 
procedures  and  requirements  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(e)  Definitions.- In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "SGLI  beneflclary  ",  with  re- 
spect to  a  deceased  member  of  the  uniformed 
services,  means  a  person  to  whom  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  is  paid  or  pay- 
able under  subchapter  in  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  such  member. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
101(25)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  SM.  IHBAnfENT  OF  ACCRUED  LEAVE  OF 
MEMBERS  WHO  DIE  WHUf  ON  AC- 
TIVE DUTY 

(a)  Survivors  Euoible  for  Payment  for 
All  acxrued  Leave  of  Member.— in  the 
case  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  dies  as  a  result  of  an  injury  or  Illness  in- 
curred while  serving  on  active  duty  during 
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the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  the  limitation  In 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (bK3)  of 
section  501  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
and  in  subsection  (f)  of  that  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  a  payment  made  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  that  section  for  leave 
accrued  during  fiscal  year  1990  or  1991. 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section 
ni5(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510; 
104  Stat.  1636)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  501(b)(3)  of  tiUe  37,  United  States 
Code,  does  not  apply"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  501  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  and  In  sub- 
section (f)  of  that  section  does  not  apply". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  as  of 
November  5,  1990. 

SEC.  310.  REMOVAL  OF  LnOTATION  ON  THE  AC- 
CRUAL OF  SAVINGS  OF  MEMBERS  IN 
A  MISSING  STATUS 

(a)  ADomoN  OF  Persian  Gulf  Confuctt.- 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  1035  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  In  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "or  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"the  date  designated  "  and  .all  that  follows 
through  the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "May  7,  1975,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  begins  on  January  16, 
1991,  and  ends  on  the  date  thereafter  pre- 
scribed by  Presidential  proclamation  or  by 
law.". 

(b)  Missing  Status  Defined.— Such  section 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  this  section,  the  term  'missing  sta- 
tus' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 551(2)  of  Utle  37.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Such  sec- 
tion Is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  ",  as 
defined  in  section  551(2)  of  Utle  37,";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "(as 
defined  in  section  551(2)  of  title  37)". 

aSC.  SIOA.  basic  AIXOWANCE  for  QUARTERS 
FOR  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  RE- 
SERVE CMfPONENTS  WITHOUT  DE- 
PENDENTS 

(a)  In  General.— a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  uniformed  services  without 
dependents  who  Is  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  shall  be  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  under  section  403  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  if,  because  of  the  call  or 
order,  the  member  is  unable  to  continue  to 
occupy  a  residence— 

(1)  which  Is  maintained  as  the  primary  res- 
idence of  the  member  at  the  time  of  the  call 
or  order  and 

(2)  which  is  owned  by  the  member  or  for 
which  the  member  Is  responsible  for  rental 
payments. 

(b)  Period  of  AppLiCABiLmr.— Suboection 
(a)  shall  apply  during  the  period  beginning 
on  August  2,  1990,  and  ending  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  180  days  after  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

Part  B— Military  Personnel  Poucies  and 

Programs 
sec  sii.  grade  of  recalled  retireo  mem- 


(a)  In  General.— a  retired  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
section  688  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm 
who  had  previously  served  on  active  duty 
satisfactorily,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  deinrtment  concerned. 


in  a  grade  higher  than  that  member's  retired 
grade  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
that  section  in  the  highest  grade  in  which 
the  member  had  so  served  satisfactorily. 

(b)  Grade  Upon  Release  Prom  active 
Duty.— (1)  For  the  purposes  of  section  688(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Ode,  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  ordered  to  active  duty  in 
a  grade  that  Is  higher  than  the  member's  re- 
tired grade  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  promoted  to  such 
higher  grade  while  on  such  active  duty. 

(2)  A  retired  member  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  who,  upon  being  released  from  the 
tour  of  active  duty  covered  by  that  sub- 
section, has  served  on  active  duty  satisfac- 
torily, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, for  not  less  than  a  totol  of  36  months 
In  a  grade  higher  than  the  member's  retired 
grade,  is  entitled,  upon  that  release  from  ac- 
tive duty,  to  placement  on  the  retired  list  In 
that  grade. 

(c)  EFFBcnvB  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  retired  members  or- 
dered to  active  duty  on  or  after  August  2. 
1990. 

SEC  SU.  TEMPORARY  CHAMPU8  PROVISIONS  BB- 
GARIMNG  DBOUCTIBLCS  AND 
COPAYMBNT  RBOUIHEMBIftS 

(a)  Delay  in  the  Increase  of  annual 
Deductibles  Under  CHAMPUS.— The  annual 
deductibles  specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1079  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (as  in 
effect  on  November  4,  1990),  shall  apply  until 
October  1,  1991.  in  the  case  of  health  care 
provided  under  that  section  to  the  depend- 
ents of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  serves  or  served  on  active  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  theater  of  operations  In  connec- 
tion with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Copayment  Requirb- 
MENTS.— (1)  Any  civilian  health  care  provider 
furnishing  health  care  pursuant  to  a  plan 
contracted  for  under  the  authority  of  section 
1079  or  1066  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
may  waive.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  require- 
ment for  pasrment  under  subsecUon  (b)  of 
that  secUon  by  a  patient  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  for  health  care  furnished  the  pa- 
tient by  such  health  care  provider  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(2)  A  patient  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  Is 
a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  serves  on  active  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  theater  of  operaUons  in  connec- 
Uon  with  OperaUon  Desert  Storm. 

(3)  If  a  health  care  provider  waives  a  pay- 
ment for  health  care  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
health  care  provider  shall  cerUfy  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  the  amount  charged 
the  Federal  Government  for  such  health  care 
was  not  increased  above  the  amount  that  the 
health  care  provider  would  have  charged  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  health  care  had 
the  payment  not  been  waived.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  require  a  health  care  pro- 
vider to  provide  informaUon  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  show  the  compliance  of  the  health 
care  provider  with  this  paragraph. 

SEC  SIS.  TRANSITIONAL  HEALTH  CARE 

(a)  Health  Care  Provided— a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  described  in  subsection 
(b),  and  the  dependents  of  the  member,  shall 
be  entiUed  to  receive  health  care  described 
In  subeecUon  (c)  upon  the  release  of  the 
member  from  active  duty  In  connection  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm  until  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  release  of 
the  member  from  active  duty;  or 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  member  and  the 
dependents  of  the  member  are  covered  by  a 
health  plan  sponsored  by  an  employer. 
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(b)  EuoiBLE  BAember  Described.— a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  Is  a  member  who— 

(1)  is  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  is  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  under  chapter  39  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Codte.  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm; 

(2)  is  involuntarily  retained  on  active  duty 
under  section  673c  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  or 

(3)  voluntarily  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(c)  Health  Care  Described.— The  health 
care  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is — 

(1)  medical  and  dental  care  under  section 
1076  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  dependent  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  that  section;  and 

(2)  health  beneflts  contracted  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1079(a)  of  that  title  and 
subject  to  the  same  rates  and  conditions  as 
awly  to  persons  covered  under  that  section. 

(d)  Dependent  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "dependent"  lias  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  1072(2)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

8KC.  S14.  ETRNBION  OF  CERTAIN  PERSIAN  GULF 
CONFUCT  PROVISIONS 

Title  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
isation Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510;  104  Stat.  1634  et  seq.)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  following  sections  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Operation  Desert  Shield"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Persian  Gulf  conflict":  sections 
1111(b)(1),  1114,  and  1115. 

(2)  Section  1111  is  further  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
during  fiscal  year  1991"  in  subsection  (b)(1); 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  for  fiscal  year  1992"  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  after  "fiscal  year  1991";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Sections  1114(a)  and  1115(a)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "during  fiscal  year  1990  or 
1991". 

8BC  SIS.  STUDY  OF  OEPARTlfENT  OF  DEFENSE 
POUCIB8  RELATING  TO  DEPLOY- 
MENT OF       mUTARY 

SKRVICniEMBERS  WITH  DEPEND- 
ENTS OR  SEWVlCKIiEMBERS  FR(Ht 
FMOUBS  WTIH  MORE  THAN  ONE 
SERVKEMEMBER 

(a)  STUDY.- The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
carry  out  a  study  of  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  relating— 

(1)  to  activation  of  units  and  members  of 
reserve  components  for  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training);  and 

(2)  to  deployments  overseas  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (whether  from  active  or 
reserve  components), 

as  those  policies  affect  the  family  respon- 
sibilities and  interests  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  minor  children  or 
who  are  from  families  with  more  than  one 
member  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Considered.— The 
study  under  subsection  (a)  shall  examine  the 
family  policies  of  the  military  departments 
for  consistency  among  the  Armed  Forces  and 
shall  consider  whether  these  policies  ade- 
quately address  the  needs  of  reserve  compo- 
nent personnel.  The  study  shall  also  assess 
the  responsiveness  of  current  policies  to  the 
needs  of  the  all-volunteer  Force  as  it  is  pres- 
ently constituted,  as  reflected  by  Its  demo- 
graphic profile. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  March  31,  1992, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 


taining tt  e  results  of  the  study  under  sub- 
section (a  .  The  report  shall  Include  an  anal- 
ysis of  til  B  effect  of  deployments  made  as 
part  of  m  litary  operations  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  jonflict  on  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  ref  »rred  to  in  that  subsection,  includ- 
ing the  fol  lowing  (which  shall  be  shown  sepa- 
rately by  service  and  for  active-component 
sind  reserve-component  personnel): 

(1)  The  number  of  single  parent  military 
personnel  who  were  deployed  and  the  number 
of  chlldrei  i  of  those  parents. 

(2)  The  lumber  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  m  trried  to  another  member  of  the 
Armed  Fc  rces  who  were  both  deployed  and 
the  numlM  r  of  children  of  those  members. 

(3)  The  number  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  deployed  (or  griven  orders  to  deploy) 
who  reque  sted  exceptions  to  existing  iwlicies 
respecting  family  members,  categorized  by 
the  reasots  given  for  the  requests  and  the 
dispositlots  of  the  requests. 

(4)  A  deecription  of  any  differences  In  any 
of  the  military  departments  in  policies  appli- 
cable to  ^ctive  component  members  and  re- 
serve confmnent  members  and  any  problems 
that  arosa  ftom  those  differences. 

(5)  A  statement  of  the  incidence  of  use  of 
military  cimily  assistance  programs  by  per- 
sons other  than  parents  who  provided  care 
for  dependent  children  while  parents  in  the 
Armed  Forces  were  deployed. 

(6)  A  dl4::ussion  of  the  effectiveness  of  mili- 
tary family  assistance  programs  during  the 
Persian  G  ilf  conflict. 

(7)  A  dl  icussion  of  the  applicability  of  ex- 
isting pol  icies  with  resiDect  to  members  of 
the  Arm  id  Forces  who  have  dependents 
other  tha.  i  minor  children,  including  depend- 
ent pare]  ts  and  dependent  disabled  adult 
children. 

(8)  A  <:  Iscussion  of  proi>osed  and  actual 
changes  '  ty  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
family  assistance  programs  and  assignment 
policies. 

SEC.  316.  /  DJU8TMENT  IN  THE  EFFECTIVE  DATE 
OF  CHANGES  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  STORM 

(a)  In  (rENERAL.— <1)  Section  703(d)  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  |l991  (Public  Law  101-510;  104  Stat. 
1582)  is  anended  by  striking  out  "February 
15,  1991"  I  iud  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1991". 

(2)  SecBion  8044  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Aptropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law 
101-511;  II  4  Stat.  1884)  is  amended  (A)  in  the 
matter  p  eceding  the  first  proviso,  by  strik- 
ing out  'this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "  iny  Act  appropriating  funds  to  the 
Departmtnt  of  Defense  for  Oscal  year  1992 
and",  ani  (B)  in  the  fifth  proviso,  by  striking 
out  "Feb  xiary  15,  1991"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "i  )ctober  1, 1991". 

(b)  Tiu  NsmoN  Provision.— Effective  as  of 
February  15,  1991,  subsections  (a)(6)  and  (1)  of 
secUon  1 179  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  those  subsections  were  in  effect  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1991,  are  revived. 

(c)  Fiw  )8.— Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
approprlt  ted  by  section  391,  136,000,000  shall 
be  avails  ale  for  increased  costs  by  reason  of 
the  ameqdments  made  by  this  section. 

SEC.  Sir  9ENSB  OF  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVKS  ON  SEPARATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  FROM  THEIR  INFANT 
CHILDREN 

It  is  thfe  Sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives tha  i — 

(1)  The  armed  services  shall  strive  to  de- 
vise and  mplement  a  uniform  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  deplojrment  of  mothers  of  new- 
bom  cbil  Iren. 
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In  the  case  of  a  mother  on  ac- 


(2)  Such  policy  should  provide  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  mothers  of  new 
born  children  tender  the  age  of  6  months  shall 
not  be: 

(A)  deployed 
tive  duty;  or 

(B)  activated,  if  activation  requires  sepa- 
rating the  mo  ;her  and  child,  or  deployed  in 
the  case  of  al  mother  serving  in  a  reserve 
component. 
Part  c— VetAians  Benefits  and  programs 
sec.  ssi.  short  title 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Persian 

Gulf  War  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.   832.    INCLi;SION   OF   PERSIAN   GULF   WAR 

Wn  BIN  DEFINITION  OF  'PERIOD  OF 

WA  r  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  VETERANS 

BEIIEFTTS 

Section  101  i  if  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragr  iph  (11).  by  inserting  "the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Waj,"  after  "the  Vietnam  era,"; 
and 

(2)  by  addim  r  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(33)  The  t«rm  'Persian  Gulf  War'  means 

the  period  bei  Inning  on  August  2,  1990,  and 

ending  on  tha  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 

Presidential  pfoclamation  or  by  law.". 

SEC.   SSS.   PENilON   EUGIBILITY   FOR   PERSIAN 

GU  UP  WAR  VETERANS  AND  SURVIV- 

D«,    SPOUSES    OF    PERSIAN    GULF 

WXfl  VETERANS 

(a)  Section  501  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  ameided  by  inserting  "the  Persian 
Gulf  War,"  in  paragraph  (4)  after  "the  Viet- 
nam era,". 

(b)  Section  41(f)(1)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  strikl  ig  out  "or"  before  (D);  and 

(2)  by  insert  Ing  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  ",  or  (E)  January  1.  2001,  in  the  case  of 
a  surviving  s]x>use  of  a  veteran  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  '. 

(C)      CONFOEMINO      AMENDMENTS.— (1)      The 

heading  abovs  section  541   of  such  title  is 
amended  to  re  ad  as  follows: 

"OT  lER  PERIODS  OF  WAR". 

(2)  The  tabli  i  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  15  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  hi  ading  between  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  537  and  541  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  tl  le  following: 

"Oi  her  Periods  of  War". 

SEC.  334.  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

(a)  Period  of  Service  for  Dental  Bene- 
fits.—Sectiok  612(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or,  in 
the  case  of  ai  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  Uhe  Persian  Gulf  War,  90  days" 
after  "180  days"  In  paragraphs  (l)(B)(ii)  and 
(2).  I 

(b)  PRESUMFTION  RELATING  TO  PSYCHOSIS.— 

Section  602  o£  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilBing  out  "or  the  Vietnam  era" 
and  insertingi  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vietnam 
era,  or  the  Pwsian  Gulf  War"; 

(2)  by  striliing  out  "or"  after  "Korean  con- 
flict," the  secjond  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  insei*ting  "or  before  the  end  of  the 
two-year  peribd  beginning  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War,  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 

fersian  Gulf  War,"  after  "Viet- 


eran  of  the 
nam  era  vetei 

(c)    COVEl 
Drug  Benef: 


OF     CERTAIN     PRESCRIPTION 

Section  612(h)  of  such  title 
is  amended  i^  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "the  Meidcan  border  period"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "Vietnam  era"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  period  of  war". 

(d)  Readjustment  Counselino.— Section 
612A(a)  of  sudh  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  coun- 
seling as  described  in  paragraph  (1),  upon  re- 
quest, to  any  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  after  May  7,  1975.  In  an  area  at  a  time 
during  which  hostilities  occurred  in  such 
area. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'hostilities' 
means  an  armed  conflict  in  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  subjected  to  danger 
comparable  to  the  danger  to  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected  in 
combat  with  enemy  armed  forces  during  a 
period  of  war.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.". 

SEC  3SS.  RKFORTS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
AND  SECRETARY  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS CONCERNING  SERVICES  TO 
nUEAT  POer-TRAUMATIC  STRESS 
DISORDER 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
each  submit  to  Congress  two  reports  con- 
taining, with  respect  to  their  respective  De- 
partments, the  following: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for  rehabili- 
tative services  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  the  Operation  Desert 
Storm  who  experience  jwst-traumatic  stress 
disorder. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  available  programs 
and  resources  to  meet  those  needs. 

(3)  The  specific  plans  of  that  Secretary  for 
treatment  of  members  experiencing  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder,  particularly  with 
respect  to  any  specific  needs  of  members  of 
reserve  components. 

(4)  An  assessment  of  needs  for  additional 
resources  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
such  plans. 

(5)  A  description  of  plans  to  coordinate 
treatment  services  for  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  with  the  other  Department. 

(b)  Times  for  Submission  of  Reports.— 
The  first  report  by  each  of  the  Secretaries 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  the  second  report  by  each  of  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  be  submitted  a  year  later. 
SEC.  sat.  LIFE  INSURANCE  BENEFITB 

(a)  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance.- 
Section  767  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c),  by  striking 
out  "SSO.OOO"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "S100,000";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1986 "  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"May  1, 1991";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "S50,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(b)  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance.— 
Section  777(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "SSO,000"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— (l)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  deaths  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  SS7.  INCREASE  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONT- 
GOMERY CI  BILL  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE PAYMENTS 

(a)  Amount  of  Benefit  Payments  Under 
Chapter  30.- Section  1415  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "and 
(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  (c),  (d). 
(e).  and  (f)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "In" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 


vided in  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e),  and  (0.  In"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)(1)  During  the  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991,  and  ending  on  September  30. 
1993.  the  monthly  rates  payable  under  sub- 
section (aKl)  or  (b)(1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
$350  and  $275.  respectively. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1993,  the  Secretary  may 
continue  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  payable 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  monthly  rates  payable  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  may  provide 
a  percentage  increase  in  such  rates  equal  to 
the  percentage  by  which  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (all  items.  United  States  city  average, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
for  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30,  1993. 
exceeds  such  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  June  30. 1992. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1.  1994,  the  Sec- 
retary may  continue  to  pay.  in  lieu  of  the 
rates  payable  under  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (b)(1) 
of  this  section,  the  monthly  rates  payable 
under  this  subsection  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  and  may  provide,  for  any  such  fiscal 
year,  a  percentage  increase  in  such  rates 
equal  to  the  percentage  by  which— 

"(A)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items. 
United  States  city  average)  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  the  June  30  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  in- 
crease is  made,  exceeds 

"(B)  such  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12- 
month  period  preceding  the  12-month  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  Amount  of  Benefit  Payments  Under 
Selected  Reserve  Program.— <l)  Section 
2131(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(b)  Except  as  provided 
in"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  and"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3). 
and  (4).  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and 
(D).  respectively;  and 

(C)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  During  the  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1991.  and  ending  on  September  30, 
1983,  the  monthly  rates  payable  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  $170,  $128.  and  $85.  respecUvely. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1993,  the  Secretary  may 
continue  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  payable 
under  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  monthly  rates  payable  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  may 
provide  a  percentage  increase  in  such  rates 
equal  to  the  percentage  by  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items.  United 
States  city  average,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics)  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  June  30.  1993.  exceeds  such  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
June  30, 1992. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1994,  the  Sec- 
retary may  continue  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  the 
rates  payable  under  subparagraphs  (A).  (B). 
and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1).  the  monthly  rates 
payable  under  this  paragraph  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  and  may  provide,  for  any 
such  fiscal  year,  a  percentage  increase  in 
such  rates  equal  to  the  percentage  by 
which — 

"(1)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items. 
United  States  city  average)  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  the  June  30  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  in- 
crease is  made,  exceeds 


"(il)  such  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12- 
month  period  preceding  the  12-month  period 
described  in  clause  (i).". 

(2)  Section  2131(0(2)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$140"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  rate  payable  under  subsection 
(b)(1)(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned". 

(3)  Section  2131(gK3)  of  such  tlUe  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$140"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  rate  payable  under  subsection 
(b)(1)(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned". 

SEC  na.  MEMBERSHIP  ON  EDUCATIONAL  BENE- 
FITS ADVISORY  COMMmSE  FOR 
PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  VnSBAN 

Section  1792(a)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
post-Vietnam  era"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  post-Viet- 
nam era,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  War". 

SEC  SaSi  IMPROVED  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  43  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"{3027.  QualiflcatioB  Cor  employment  posi- 
tion 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a 
person  shall  be  considered  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  an  employment  position  If 
such  person,  with  or  without  reasonable  ac- 
commodation, can  perform  the  essential 
functions  of  the  position. 

"(b)  For  the  purix>se8  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  employer  shall  be  required  to 
make  reasonable  accommodations  to  the 
known  physical  or  mental  limitations  of  an 
otherwise  qualified  individual  with  a  disabil- 
ity, unless  the  employer  can  demonstrate 
that  the  accommodation  would  impose  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  such  employer. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'employer'  means— 

"(A)  until  July  26.  1994.  a  person  engaged  in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  who  has  25 
or  more  employees  for  each  working  day  in 
each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  the  cur- 
rent or  preceding  year,  and  any  agent  of  such 
person;  and 

"(B)  on  and  after  July  26. 1994.  a  person  en- 
gaged in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  15  or  more  employees  for  each  work- 
ing day  in  each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weeks 
in  the  current  or  preceding  calendar  year, 
and  any  agent  of  such  person; 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  an 
Indian  tribe,  or  a  bona  fide  private  member- 
ship club  (other  than  a  labor  organization) 
that  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966; 
and 

"(2)  the  terms  'reasonable  accommodation' 
and  'undue  hardship'  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10), 
respectively,  of  section  101  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12111 
(9)  and  (10)). 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  limit  in  any  way  any  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1890.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  uble  of 
sections  of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following: 

"2027.   (Qualification   for  employment   posi- 
tion.". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
August  1, 1980. 
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RM^OALmCATION   OP    PORMER   EM- 

PLoms 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2021(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  clause  (A),  by  inserting  "or  able  to 
become  requalifled  with  reasonable  efforts 
by  the  employer"  after  "perform  the  duties 
of  such  position"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  in  clause  (B).  by  inserting  "or  able  to 
become  requalifled  with  reasonable  efforts 
by  the  employer"  after  "perform  the  duties 
of  such  position"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
August  I.  1990. 

SBC.  Ml.  BUCIBILITY  FOR  BOUSING  BENEFITS 

Section  1802(a)(2)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph; 

"(D)  Elach  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  90  days  or  more  at  any  time  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  other  than  a  veteran 
ineligible  for  benefits  under  this  title  by  rea- 
son of  section  3103A(b)  of  this  title.". 
Part  D— federal  Employee  Benefits 

sk.  an.  leave  bank  for  federal  civilian 
in    reserves    who 
activated  during  persian 

GULP  WAR 

(a)  Civil  Service  Employees.- The  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  shall  establish  a 
leave  bank  program  under  which — 

(1)  an  employee  in  any  executive  agency 
may  (during  a  period  specified  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management)  donate  any  un- 
used annual  leave  firom  the  employee's  an- 
nual leave  account  to  a  leave  bank  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment; 

(2)  the  total  annual  leave  that  has  been  do- 
nated under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  the  annual  leave  accounts  of 
all  employees  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  pursuant  to  an 
order  issued  under  section  672(a).  672(g),  673. 
673b.  674.  675.  or  688  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  who  return  to  civilian  employment 
with  their  sigencies;  and 

(3)  such  Persian  Gulf  conflict  participants 
who  have  returned  to  civilian  employment 
may  use  such  annual  leave,  after  it  is  cred- 
ited to  their  leave  accounts,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  any  other  annual  leave  to  their 
credit. 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  "employee"  means  an 
employee  as  defined  in  section  6361(1)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Deadline  for  Regulations.— Within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
health-Care  professionals.- The  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Aflairs  shall  establish  a 
program  similar  to  that  established  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  benefit  of  health-care 
professionals  covered  under  section  410e(e)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Such  program 
shall  be  as  similar  sind  practicable  to  the 
program  established  under  subsection  (a). 

Part  E>— Higher  Education  Assistance 
SBC  an.  SHORT  mu 

This  port  may  be  cited  as  the  "Persian 
Gulf  Conflict  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Act". 

aC  m.  OPERATION  desert  STORM  WAIVER 
AinWMUTY 

(a)  Purpose.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  ensure  that— 

(1)  the  men  and  women  serving  on  active 
duty  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 


Storm  who  are  borrowers  of  Stafford  Loans 
or  PerklEs  Loans  are  not  placed  in  a  worse 
position  {financially  in  relation  to  those 
loans  bedause  of  such  service; 

(2)  the  administrative  requirements  placed 
on  all  boh'owers  of  student  loans  made  in  ac- 
cordance! with  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation AJct  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.) 
(hereafte  -  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  vho  are  engaged  in  such  military 
service  a  -e  minimized  to  the  extent  possible 
without  mpairing  the  integrity  of  the  stu- 
dent loai  programs,  in  order  to  ease  the  bur- 
den on  { uch  borrowers,  and  to  avoid  inad- 
vertent,  echnical  defaults;  and 

(3)  the  future  eligibility  of  such  an  individ- 
ual for  !  >ell  Grants  is  not  reduced  by  the 
amount  i  if  such  assistance  awarded  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ii  istruction  that  such  individual  was 
unable  t(  complete,  or  for  which  the  individ- 
ual did  I  ot  receive  academic  credit,  because 
the  indlv  [dual  was  called  up  for  such  service. 

(b)  Wjiiver  Requirement.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  unless  en- 
acted wi|h  specific  reference  to  this  section, 
the  Secnetary  of  Education  shall  waive  or 
modify  ( ny  statutory  or  regulatory  provi- 
sion app  icable  to  the  student  financial  aid 
programi  under  title  IV  of  the  Act  that  the 
Secretai*r  deems  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  stated  in  subsection  (a),  including — 

(1)  thei  length  of.  and  eligibility  require- 
ments Isr,  the  military  deferments  au- 
thorized under  sections  427(a)(2)(C)(ii), 
428(b)(l)(  ^)(ii).  and  464(c)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Act, 
in  order  x>  enable  the  borrower  of  a  Stafford 
Loan  or  i  Perkins  Loan  who  is  or  was  serv- 
ing on  a  ;tive  duty  in  connection  with  Oi)er- 
ation  Ddsert  Storm  to  obtain  a  military 
defermer  t,  under  which  interest  shall  accrue 
and  shal.,  if  otherwise  payable  by  the  Sec- 
retary c  f  Education,  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary o{  Education,  for  the  duration  of  such 
service; 

(2)  adn  linistratlve  requirements  placed  on 
all  borr(  wers  of  student  loans  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  IV  of  the  Act  who  are  or 
were  eng  iiged  in  such  military  service; 

(3)  the  number  of  years  for  which  individ- 
uals wh<  are  engaged  in  such  military  serv- 
ice may  be  eligrible  for  Pell  Grants  under 
subpart :  of  part  A  of  title  rv  of  the  Act; 

(4)  the  point  at  which  the  borrower  of  a 
Stafford  jLoan  who  is  or  was  engaged  in  such 
milltaryfservice  is  required  to  resume  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  such  loan 
after  th;  borrower  completes  a  period  of 
defermei  t  under  section  427(a)(2)<C)(ii)  or 
428(b)(l)^)(li)  of  the  Act; 

point  at  which  the  borrower  of  a 
Loan  who  is  or  was  engaged  in  such 
service  is  required  to  resume  repay- 
principal  and  interest  on  such  loan 
borrower  completes  a  single  period 
of  deferment  under  section  427(a)(2)(C)(i)  or 
428<b)(l)(  M)(i)  of  the  Act  subsequent  to  such 
ind 

modification  of  the  terms  "annual 
family  income"  and  "available  in- 
i  s  used  in  the  determination  of  need 
for  stud  !nt  financial  assistance  under  title 
rv  of  th<  Act  for  such  individual  (and  the  de- 
termina  ion  of  such  need  for  the  individual's 
ind  dependents,  if  applicable),  to 
mean  th  i  sums  received  in  the  first  calendar 
year  of  1  he  award  year  for  which  such  deter- 
mlnatioi  i  is  made,  in  order  to  reflect  more 
accurat<  ly  the  financial  condition  of  such  in- 
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lish  the  waivers  or  modifications  of  statu- 
tory and  regivatory  provisions  the  Secretary 
deems  neces^u?  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  |  Such  notice  shall  include  the 
terms  and  cofiditions  to  be  applied  In  lieu  of 
such  statutoky  and  regulatory  provisions. 
The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  exercise  the 
waiver  or  modification  authority  under  this 
section  on  a  ciase-by-case  basis. 

(d)    Defini^ons.— For    purposes    of    this 
part— 

(1)  individi 
connection 
elude — 

(A)  any  Rei 
to  active  du| 
673,  673(b), 
States  Code, 
Operation 
cation  at  wi 
performed;  ai 

(B)  for  purj 
tive  require! 
only,  any  otl 
on  active  dui 
Desert  Sto: 
duty  station 
cation  at  whi 
signed;  and 

(2)  the  tei 
given  such 
United  Stai 
does  not  incl 
attendance  al 


.Is  serving  on  active  duty  in 
th  Operation  Desert  Storm  in- 

rve  of  the  Armed  Forces  called 
y  under  section  672(a),  672(g), 
4,  or  688  of  title  10,  United 
for  service  in  connection  with 
rt  Storm,  regardless  of  the  lo- 
ch such  active  duty  service  is 
d 
ses  of  waivers  of  administra- 
ents   under   subsection    (b)(2) 
ir  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  connection  with  Operation 
who  has  been  assigned  to  a 
t  a  location  other  than  the  lo- 
h  such  member  is  normally  as- 

"actlve  duty"  has  the  meaning 

irm  in  section  101(22)  of  title  10, 

Code,  except  that  such  term 

de  active  duty  for  training  or 

a  service  school. 


SEC.  373.  TUrrtON  REFUNDS  OR  CREDITS 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congres^  that  all  institutions  offering 
IK>stsecondarlr  education  should  provide  a 
full  refund  to  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  in  connection  with  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  for  that  portion  of  a 
period  of  insn-uction  such  individual  was  un- 
able to  comnlete,  or  for  which  such  individ- 
ual did  not  receive  academic  credit,  because 
such  individmal  was  called  up  for  such  serv- 
ice. For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  full  re- 
fund includek  a  refund  of  required  tuition 
and  fees,  or  a  credit  in  a  comparable  amount 
against  futuije  tuition  and  fees. 

(b)  ENCOURikGEMENT  AND  REPORT.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Ediication  shall  encourage  institu- 
tions to  pro\Jide  such  refunds  or  credits,  and 
shall  report  [to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  on  the  actions  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  as  well  as  informa- 
tion the  Secjjetary  receives  regarding  any  in- 

it  are  not  providing  such  re- 
Its. 

lILmr  OF  STUDENT  BORROWERS 

of  the  Public  Health  Service 
294d)  is  amended— 
ition  (aM2)(C)— 
:ing  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 


stitutions  tl 
funds  or  en 
SEC.  374.  EU( 

Section  73] 
Act  (42  U.S. 
(1)  insubsi 

(A)  by  sti 
(vi);  and 

(B)  by  stril 
all  that  folli 
in  clause  ( 
"and     (viii) 


ng  "and  any  such  period"  and 

s  through  "clause  (B)  above;" 

i)  and  Inserting  the  following: 

in     addition     to     all     other 


(c)  NCTiCE  OF  Waiver.— Notwithstanding 


131  of  the  General  Education  Provl- 


deferments  for  which  the  borrower  is  eligible 
under  clausek  (i)  through  (vii)  during  which 
the  borrower  Is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  ajctive  duty  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  and  any  i>eriod  described  in 
clauses  (i)  through  (viii)  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  deiermining  the  25-year  period  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B);";  and 

(2)  by  addipg  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection:   I 

"(f)  As  \xset  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  t4rm  'active  duty'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  su4h  term  in  section  101(18)  of  title 


sions  Aqt  (20  U.S.C.  1232)  and  section  553  of     37,   United   ^tates   Code,   except   that   such 

term  does  n^t  include  active  duty  for  train- 
ing. 


United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  pub- 
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"(2)  The  term  'Persian  Gulf  conflict'  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and 
ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law.". 
SBC.  S75.  TERMINATION  OF  SECTIONS  «7«  AND 

tn 

The  provisions  of  sections  372  and  373  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  September  30, 1997. 

SBC.  J7«.  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  LAW 

If  the  Higher  Education  Technical  Amend- 
ments of  1991  Is  enacted,  the  provisions  of 
sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  that  Act  shall  super- 
sede sections  372,  373,  and  375. 

Part  P— Programs  for  Farmers  and 
Ranchers 

SEC.  Ml.  DEFINITIONS 

As  used  in  this  part: 

(1)  Activated  reservist.— The  term  "acti- 
vated reservist"  means  a  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
served  or  is  serving  on  active  duty  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  pursuant  to  an 
order  Issued  under  section  672(a),  672(d). 
672(g).  673.  673b,  674,  675,  or  678  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Farmer  program  loan.— The  term 
"farmer  program  loan"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  343(a)(10)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1991(a)(10)). 

(3)  Reserve  cxjmponent  of  the  armed 
FORCES.— The  term  "reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces"  means  a  reserve  compo- 
nent named  in  section  261(a)  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(5)  Other  terms.— 

(A)  Agricultural  act  of  19«.— The  terms 
"crop  acreage  base",  "producer",  "program 
crop",  and  any  other  terms  used  in  this  title 
have  the  same  meanings  specifically  given 
such  terms  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421etseq.). 

(B)  Title  lo.— The  term  "active  duty"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101 
of  title  10.  United  States  C^ode. 

SBC.  3tt.  BASE  PROTECTION 

The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  who  is  an  activated  reservist 
during  a  crop  year,  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  producer's  crop  acreage  base  for 
any  program  crop  on  the  farm  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  producer. 

SEC.  Saa.  WAIVER  OF  MINIMUM  PLANTING  RE- 
QUIREMENT 

The  producers  on  a  farm  shall  be  eligible 
for  payments  for  a  crop  of  rice  or  upland  cot- 
ton under  sections  101B(c)(l)(D>(l)  and 
103B(c)(lKD)(l)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441-2(cKl)(D>(i)  and  1444- 
2(cKl)(D)(i).  without  regard  to  the  minimum 
planting  requirement  established  In  sections 
101B(c)(l)(D)(li)  and  103B(cKl)(D)(il)  of  such 
Act,  if— 

(1)  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the 
farm  is  an  activated  reservist  during  any 
portion  of  the  crop  year;  and 

(2)  the  producers  on  the  farm  satisfy  all 
other  requirements  determined  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  payments. 

SEC.  SS4.  CONSERVATION  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Temporary  Watver  Authority.— The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  a  temporary  waiv- 
er or  modification  of  the  application  of  sub- 
titles A  through  E  of  title  Xn  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.) 
with  respect  to  producers  on  a  farm  who  are 
activated  reservists  if— 

(1)  the  temporary  waiver  or  modification  is 
only  for  the  period  during  which  the  pro- 
ducer is  an  activated  reservist; 
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(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  tem- 
porary waiver  or  modification  is  necessary 
to  prevent  undue  hardship  caused  as  a  result 
of  the  producer's  service  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  or  to  provide 
equitable  treatment  for  the  activated  reserv- 
ist; and 

(3)  the  temporary  waiver  or  modification 
will  not  signiflcantly  detract  from  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  subtitles  A  through  E 
of  title  xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1965. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  March  31,  1992,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  the  temporary  waivers  and 
modifications  granted  under  subsection  (a). 
Such  report  shall  include— 

(Da  summary  of  the  types  of  waivers  and 
modifications  granted  under  subsection  (a); 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  number  and  the  geo- 
graphical breakdown  of  the  waivers  and 
modifications  granted  under  subsection  (a)- 
and 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the  waiv- 
ers and  modifications  granted  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  the  ability  of  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  subtitles  A  through  E  of 
title  xn  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
such  subtitles. 

SBC  S8B.  FARM  CREDIT  PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  provide  relief  to  any 
borrower  of  a  farmer  program  loan  if  the  bor- 
rower is  an  activated  reservist. 

(b)  Borrower  Relief.— The  Secretary  shall 
modify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  farmer 
program  loans  (including  loans  in  which  any 
participant  in  the  loan  is  an  activated  re- 
servist) made  or  insured  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  or 
purchased  under  section  309B  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1926b),  to  the  extent  necessary,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  distress  related  to  the  activation 
of  such  reservist  and  to  assist  keeping  the 
farm  or  ranch  of  an  activated  reservist  bor- 
rower in  operation  for  such  period  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  equi- 
table. 

(c)  Loan  Modifications.— The  Secretary 
may  modify  farmer  program  loans,  including 
delinquent  loans,  by  deferring  scheduled  pay- 
ments, reducing  Interest  rates  or  accumu- 
lated interest  charges,  reamortlzlng  or  con- 
solidating loans,  reducing  the  amount  of 
scheduled  payments,  releasing  additional  In- 
come, reducing  collateral  requirements,  or 
taking  any  other  restructuring  actions  de- 
termined appropriate  by  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sist in  maintaining  the  farm  or  ranch  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  fair  and  equitable. 

(d)  notice.— The  Secretary  shall  develop  a 
program  to  notify  any  person  that  has  an  in- 
terest in,  or  is  operating,  a  farm  or  ranch  of 
an  activated  reservist  who  is  a  farmer  pro- 
gram loan  borrower  of  the  borrower  relief 
provisions  of  this  section. 

SBC.    SM.    PROGRAM    AfMONISTItAnON    PSOVI- 

sicms 

(a)  SiGN-up  Procedures.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  for  procedures  by  which  the 
spouse  or  other  close  relative  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  of  an  activated  reservist 
may  participate  in.  or  make  decisions  relat- 
ed to,  a  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.).  the  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590a  et  seq.). 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law 
99-198),  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
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and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-624). 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop^ 
ment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.),  or  any  other 
Act  concerning  the  operation  of  the  acti- 
vated reservist's  farming  or  ranching  oper- 
ation. 

(b)  Requirements.— The  Secretary  may 
rely  on  the  represenutlon  of  the  spouse  or 
close  relative  (even  in  the  absence  of  a  power 
of  attorney)  made  under  such  procedures  if— 

(1)  The  Secretary  determines  that  the  reli- 
ance is  appropriate  in  order  to  prevent  undue 
hardship  and  to  provide  equitable  treatment 
for  the  activated  reservist;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  reiH^sentation  of  the  spouse  or  close  rel- 
ative is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
activated  reservist. 

SEC.  S87.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations, 
and  take  such  other  actions,  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  part.  Section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  this  p»rt  by 
the  Secretary. 

SEC  SM.  OUTREACH  niOJECTB 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  outreach  projects  to  inform 
appropriate  households,  of  which  a  member 
is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  that 
they  might  be  eligible  for  participation  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  authorized  under 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et 
seq.). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  in  designing  and  carrying  out  projects 
under  subsection  (a),  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies, and  appropriate  military  family  sup- 
port groups;  and 

(2)  ensure  that  the  projects  under  sub- 
section (a)  begin  no  later  than  July  1,  1991. 
and  end  July  1.  1992. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report,  by 
September  1.  1992,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  the  effective- 
ness of  each  method  used  under  subsection 
(a)  to  inform  households  of  food  stamp  ellcl- 
blllty. 

Part  G— Budget  Treatment 

SEC  Ml.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FROM  DEFENSE  COOPERATION  AC- 
COUNT 

(a)  Authorization.— In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  in  titles  I  and 
n.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count the  sum  of  1655,000.000,  to  be  available 
only  for  the  payment  of  title  m  beneDts  for 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1995,  except  that 
none  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
such  authorization  shall  be  available  for  (1) 
payment  of  Montgomery  GI  bill  rate  in- 
creases for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1993. 
or  (2)  for  costs  under  the  amendments  made 
by  section  334.  Of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  such  authorization,  S255.000.000 
is  available  only  for  the  costs  of  benefits 
under  part  C  of  this  title,  and  no  more  than 
such  amount  may  be  available  from  such  ac- 
count for  those  costs. 

(b)  Long-Term  Costs.- The  amount  of 
funds  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  on 
October  1.  1992  (other  than  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  authorisations  In  other 
provisions  of  this  Act).  Is  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  from  that  account  for 
costs  of  title  m  benefits  (other  than  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill  rate  increases  and  costs  under 
the  amendments  made  by  section  334)  accru- 
ing after  fiscal  year  1995. 
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(C)  iNCRBMiaJTAL  COSTS.— The  costs  of  title 
in  benefits  (other  than  Montgomery  GI  bill 
rate  Increases  and  costs  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  334)  for  fiscal  years 
1991  through  1995  and  the  costs  of  Montgom- 
ery GI  bin  rate  Increases  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1998  are  Incremental  costs  associated 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
SBC  sn.  BKNErrrs  coniingknt  up<m  appro- 
priations   FROM     DEFENSE    CO- 

r^  OPERATION  ACCOUNT 

''fa)  In  General.— No  person  is  entitled  to, 
or  eligible  for,  any  title  HI  benefit  that  is 
payable  during  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995 
unless  an  appropriations  Act  appropriates 
funds  for  such  benefit  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  for  transfer  to  applicable 
apinx)priations.  The  preceding  sentence  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  Montgomery  GI 
bill  rate  increases  or  to  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 334. 

(b)  Veterans  Benefits.— No  person  is  enti- 
tled to,  or  eligible  for,  payment  of  Montgom- 
ery GI  bill  rate  Increases  during  fiscal  year 
1993  or  fiscal  year  1993  unless  an  appropria- 
tions Act  appropriates  funds  for  the  payment 
of  such  rate  increases  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  for  transfer  to  applicable 
appropriations. 

SEC.  SM.  i«FiNrnoN:  coNSTRUcncm  of  sec- 
tions Ml  AND  sn 

(a)  DEFiNmON.— For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  "Montgomery  GI  bill  rate  in- 
creases" means  increases  provided  by  section 
337  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993 
in  the  monthly  rates  of  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  under 
chapter  106  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  under  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  CONaTRUcnoN.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 391  and  392— 

(1)  a  title  rn  benefit  is  (A)  any  new  pay- 
ment or  benefit  provided  by  this  title,  or  (B) 
any  increase  provided  by  this  title  in  pay- 
ments amounts  or  benefits  previously  pro- 
vided by  law:  and 

(2)  a  reference  to  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  considered  to  Include  reference  to 
provisions  of  law  added  by  amendments 
made  by  this  title. 

TITLE    IV— REPORTS   ON   FOREIGN   CON- 
TRIBirnONS  AND  THE  COSTS  OF  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  STORM 
nC  m.  REPORTS  ON  UNTIED  STATES  COSTS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFUCT  AND 
rOBEUOi  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OFF- 
flBT  SUCH  COSTS 

(a)  Reports  Required.— The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
prepare,  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
periodic  reports  on  the  Incremental  costs  as- 
sociated with  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  on 
the  amounts  of  contributions  made  to  the 
United  States  by  foreign  countries  to  offset 
those  costs.  The  Director  shall  prepare  the 
reports  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  other  appro- 
priate Government  officials. 

(b)  Costs  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.— 

(1)  Period  costs  and  cumulative  costs.- 
Each  report  prepared  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  specify— 

(A)  Uie  incremental  costs  associated  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm  that  were  incurred 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report;  and 

(B)  the  cumulative  total  of  such  costs,  by 
fiscal  year,  fi-om  August  1,  1990,  to  the  end  of 
the  iieriod  covered  by  the  report. 

(2)  NONRECiniRINO  COSTS  AND  COSTS  OFF- 
SET.—In  specifying  the  Incremental  costs  as- 
sociated with  Operation  Desert  Storm  that 
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were  inci  irred  during  the  period  covered  by  a 
report  ai  d  the  total  of  such  costs,  the  Direc- 
tor shal  I  separately  identify  those  costs 
that— 

(A)ari 


nonrecurring  costs; 

(B)  ar»  offset  by  in- kind  contributions;  or 

(C)  ara  offset  (or  proposed  to  be  offset)  by 
the  realignment,  reprogramming,  or  transfer 
of  funds  appropriated  for  activities  unrelated 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Specific  CJost  areas.— Each  report  pre- 
pared under  subsection  (a)  on  the  incremen- 
tal costi  associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  s|all  specify  an  allocation  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  costs  among  the  military  de- 
partmer^,  the  Defense  Agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Offlce  of  the 
Secretaitt^  of  Defense,  by  category,  including 
the  follolwing  categories: 

(1)  AIRLIFT.- Airlift  costs  related  to  the 
transpoSation  by  air  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, aifd  supplies. 

(2)  SEkuFT.— Seallft  costs  related  to  the 
transpovtation  by  sea  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, aid  supplies. 

(3)  Personnel.— Personnel  costs,  including 
pay  an4  allowances  of  members  of  the  re- 
serve cofnponents  of  the  Armed  Forces  called 
or  ordeited  to  active  duty  and  increased  pay 
and  allowances  of  members  of  the  regular 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  incurred 
because'  of  deployment  in  connection  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

;r80NNEL  support.— Personnel  sup- 
its,  including  subsistence,  uniforms. 
Ileal  costs. 

;rating  support.— Operating  support 
eluding  equipment  support  costs, 
iociated  with  Increased  operational 
spare  parts,  stock  fund  purchases, 
ications,    and    equipment    mainte- 


(4) 
port  c 
and  mei 

(5)0 
costs, 
costs 
tempo, 
commui 
nance. 

(6)F 

(7) 
eluding 
provem^nts 


L. — Fuel  costs. 

REMENT.— Procurement  costs,  In- 

ammunition,   weapon   systems  im- 

and   upgrades,   and   equipment 
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(A)  January  and  February  1991,  with  re- 
spect to  inlsrmatlon  required  under  sub- 
sections (b)  a  ad  (c);  and 

(B)  Januaiy,  February,  and  March  1991, 
with  respect  to  information  required  under 
subsection  (d ). 

(3)  SUBSBQJENT  MONTHLY  REPORTS.- A  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later 
than  the  15tl  i  day  of  each  month  after  April 
1991  and  shal  cover— 

(A)  the  mo  ith  before  the  preceding  month, 
in  the  case  of  information  required  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c);  and 

(B)  the  preceding  month,  in  the  case  of  in- 
formation reftuired  under  subsection  (d). 

(4)  Final  report.- The  final  report  shall 
not  later  than  November  15, 

|1  include — 

formation  required  under  sub- 

jd  (c)  relating  to  the  month  of 

and 

lary  of  all  information  that  was 

>ports  submitted  under  this  sec- 


purcnaAs. 

(8)  M^ITARY  CONSTRUCTION.- Military  con- 
struction costs. 

(d)  CCKTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  UNrTED  STATES. — 

(1)  AMOUNT  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS.— Each  report 
preparep  under  subsection  (a)  shall  specify 
the  amount  of  contributions  made  to  the 
United  Sstates  by  each  foreign  country  that 
is  maklpg  contributions  to  defray  the  cost  to 
the  Utited  States  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.jThe  amount  of  each  country's  con- 
tributian  during  the  period  covered  by  each 
report, las  well  as  the  cumulative  total  of 
such  contributions  made  before  the  date  of 
the  repert,  shall  be  indicated  as  follows: 

(A)  C^sh  payments  pledged. 

(B)  (34sh  payments  received. 

(C)  Ejescription  and  value  of  in-kind  con- 
tributions pledged. 

(D)  liescription  and  value  of  in-kind  con- 
tributions received. 

(2)  PlEDGE  PERIOD  AND  USE  RESTRICTIONS.- 

In  specifying  the  amount  of  each  contribu- 
tion pltdged,  the  Director  shall  indicate— 

(A)  tlie  time  period,  if  any,  for  which  that 
contrit  ution  applies;  and 

(B)  a  ly  restrictions  on  the  use  of  that  con- 
tributi  )n. 

(e)  Si  ibmission  of  reports.— 

(1)  ImsT  report.— The  first  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  14  days  after 
the  da|«  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  c6ver  the  period  beginning  on  August  1, 
1990,  ai  d  ending  on  December  31, 1990. 

(2)  1  iEcond  report.— The  second  report 
shall  he  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  2:  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  shall  cover- 


be  submitted 
1992,  and  sli 

(A)  the  in 
sections  (b) 
September  If 

(B)  a  sur 
Included  in : 
tion. 

SEC.  402.  REPORTS  ON  FOREIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OK  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PERSIAN 
dULF  CRISIS 

(a)  Reports  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Jolntlj^  prepare  periodic  reports  on  the 
contributioos  made  by  foreign  countries  as 
part  of  the  international  response  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis.  The  Secretaries  shall  pre- 
pare the  r4?orts  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  Government  officials. 

(b)  InforUation  To  Be  Provided.— Each 
report  requft'ed  by  this  section  shall  include 
the  following  information  for  each  foreign 
country  maUng  contributions  as  part  of  the 
Intemationil  response  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis:  1 

(1)  Participation  in  the  international 
military  coJALTnoN.— In  the  case  of  each  for- 
eign countrt  whose  armed  forces  are  partici- 
pating in  tpe  international  military  coali- 
tion confronting  Iraq,  a  description  of  the 
forces  committed  in  terms  of  personnel, 
units,  and  equipment  deployed,  and  any  in- 
formation available  regarding  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  incremental  costs  associated 
with  such  country's  participation. 

(2)  Contributions  to  those  countries  sig- 
nificantly [affected  by  the  PERSIAN  OULF 
crisis.— An^  information  available  on— 

(A)  any  iddltional  special  assistance  (fi- 
nancial, infklnd.  or  host-country  support) 
pledged  as  ja  contribution  to  each  of  those 
countries  significantly  affected  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  cnsis;  and 

(B)  the  va(lue  and  a  description  of  the  types 
of  such  assistance  received  by  each  such 
country.      I 

The  infomiatlon  provided  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  fhall  include  information  on  such 
assistance  as  reported  to  the  Gulf  Crisis  Fi- 
nancial Coordination  Group. 

(3)  CONTSUBUnONS     to      other      MILITARY 

FORCES. — T\ie  value  and  nature  of  any  assist- 
ance (flnanfeial.  in-kind,  or  host-country  sup- 
port) made!  to  each  foreign  country  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  other  than  the  United 
States,  to  i  efray  costs  of  military  operations 
conducted  ay  the  armed  forces  of  such  for- 
eign count  "y  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Stoi  m. 

(4)  CONTB  IBUnONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS.--Any    information    available    on 

and    nature    of    contributions 


the    value 
pledged- 

(A)  to  an^  United  Nations  organization, 

(B)  to  th »  International  Conunlttee  of  the 
Red  CrossTlind 
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(C)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of  State 
considers  appropriate,  to  other  International 
or  nongovernmental  organizations, 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  consequences 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  (Including  con- 
tributions for  such  purposes  as  furnishing 
humanitarian  assistance  for  displaced  per- 
sons or  furnishing  assistance  for  responding 
to  oil  spills),  and  the  value  and  nature  of 
such  contributions  received  by  each  such  or- 
ganization. 

(5)  Other  fofims  of  contributions.— A  de- 
scription of  International  agreements  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  and  a  description  of 
prepositloning  rights,  base  or  other  military 
facilities  access  rights,  or  air  transit  rights 
granted  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

(6)  Contributions  to  other  foreign  coun- 
tries.—Any  Information  available  on  the 
types  of  any  additional  assistance  (financial, 
in-kind,  or  host-country  support)  pledged 
and  received  as  a  contribution  to  other  for- 
eign countries  as  a  result  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis. 

(7)  Cumulative  totals.— Each  report  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shall  In- 
clude cumulative  totals  for,  and  any  infor- 
mation available  on  the  aggregate  value  of, 
the  contributions  that  have  been  pledged, 
and  the  contributions  that  have  been  paid  or 
otherwise  delivered,  by  each  foreign  country 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  quarter  covered 
by  that  report. 

(c)  Submission  of  Reports.— 

(1)  Time  for  submission,  period  covered.— 
(A)  A  report  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tributions pledged  and  the  contributions 
paid  or  otherwise  delivered  during  the  period 
beginning  on  August  1,  1990,  and  ending  on 
December  31, 1990. 

(B)  A  report  prepared  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
the  contributions  pledged  and  the  contribu- 
tions paid  or  otherwise  delivered  during  the 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1991,  and  end- 
ing on  March  31,  1991. 

(C)  Subsequent  reports  prepared  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  15th  day  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  1991  with 
resi)ect  to  the  contributions  pledged  and  the 
contributions  paid  or  otherwise  delivered 
during  that  calendar  quarter. 

(D)  A  final  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  November  15,  1992, 
and  shall  contain  a  summary  of  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  contributions  pledged 
and  the  contributions  paid  or  otherwise  de- 
livered that  was  included  in  reports  submit- 
ted under  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "countries  significantly  af- 
fected by  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis"  means 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Turkey,  and  Israel,  and  any 
other  country  whose  economy  the  President 
determines  Is  significantly  affected  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

(2)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  crisis"  means 
the  military  conflict,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  embargo  against  Iraq,  and 
other  consequences  associated  with  Iraq's  In- 
vasion and  occupation  of  Kuwait  and  its  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

(3)  The  term  "Gulf  Crisis  Financial  Coordi- 
nation Group"  means  the  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  President  on  September  25.  1990 
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for  coordinating  economic  assistance  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 
SEC.  'MS.  FORM  OF  REPORTS 

The  reports  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
submitted  in  unclassified  form  to  the  extent 
practicable,  with  a  classified  annex  if  nec- 
essary. 

TITLE  V— REPORT  ON  THE  COfOJUCT  OF 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFUCT 

SEC.  Ml.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  REPORT  ON 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  CONFUCT 

(a)  Report  Required.— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary  15.  1992.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  hos- 
tilities in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater  of  oper- 
ations. The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  such 
committees  a  preliminary  report  on  the  con- 
duct of  those  hostilities  not  later  than  July 
1.  1991.  The  report  (Including  the  preliminary 
report)  shall  be  prepared  In  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Commander  in  CJhief,  United 
States  Central  Command. 

(b)  Discussion  of  accomplishments  and 
Shortcomings.— The  report  (and  the  prelimi- 
nary report,  to  the  extent  feasible)  shall  con- 
tain a  discussion,  with  a  particular  emphasis 
on  accomplishments  and  shortcomings,  of 
the  following  matters: 

(1)  The  military  objectives  of  the  multi- 
national coalition. 

(2)  The  military  strategy  of  the  multi- 
national coalition  to  achieve  those  military 
objectives  and  how  the  military  strategy 
contributed  to  the  achievement  of  those  ob- 
jectives. 

(3)  The  deployment  of  United  States  forces 
and  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  the- 
ater of  operations.  Including  an  assessment 
of  airlift,  sealift,  afloat  prepositloning  ships, 
and  Maritime  Prepositloning  Squadron 
ships. 

(4)  The  conduct  of  military  operations. 

(5)  The  use  of  special  operations  forces.  In- 
cluding operational  and  intelligence  uses 
classified  under  special  access  procedures. 

(6)  The  employment  and  performance  of 
United  States  military  equipment,  weapon 
systems,  and  munitions  (including  items 
classified  under  special  access  procedures) 
and  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  any  equipment  or  capabilities  that 
were  in  research  and  development  and  if 
available  could  have  been  used  in  the  theater 
of  operations;  and 

(B)  any  equipment  or  capabilities  that 
were  available  and  could  have  been  used  but 
were  not  introduced  into  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations. 

(7)  The  scope  of  logistics  support,  including 
support  from  other  nations,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  medical  support  i>rovided  in  the 
theater  of  operations. 

(8)  The  acquisition  policy  actions  taken  to 
support  the  forces  In  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations. 

(9)  The  personnel  nrjanagement  actions 
taken  to  support  the  forces  in  the  theater  of 
operations. 

(10)  The  role  of  women  in  the  theater  of  op- 
erations. 

(11)  The  effectiveness  of  reserve  component 
forces,  including  a  discussion  of  each  of  the 
following  matters: 

(A)  The  readiness  and  activation  of  such 
forces. 

(B)  The  decisionmaking  process  regarding 
both  activation  of  reserve  component  forces 
and  deployment  of  those  forces  to  the  thea- 
ter of  operations. 


(C)  The  post-activation  training  received 
by  such  forces. 

(D)  The  integration  of  forces  and  equip- 
ment of  reserve  comiwnent  forces  into  the 
active  comiwnent  forces. 

(E)  The  use  and  performance  of  the  reserve 
component  forces  in  operations  in  the  thea- 
ter of  operations. 

(F)  The  use  and  performance  of  such  forces 
at  duty  stations  outside  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations. 

(12)  The  role  of  the  law  of  armed  conflict  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  military  oper- 
ations by  United  States  forces  and  the  other 
coalition  forces  and  the  effects  on  operations 
of  Iraqi  compliance  or  noncompliance  with 
the  law  of  armed  conflict,  including  a  discus- 
sion regarding  each  of  the  following  matters: 

(A)  Taking  of  hostages. 

(B)  Treatment  of  civilians  in  occupied  ter- 
ritory. 

(C)  Collateral  damage  and  civilian  casual- 
ties. 

(D)  Treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

(E)  Repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war. 

(F)  Use  of  ruses  and  acts  of  perfidy.    , 

(G)  War  crimes.  I 
(H)  Environmental  terrorism. 

(I)  Conduct  of  neutral  nations. 

(13)  The  actions  taken  by  the  coalition 
forces  in  anticipation  of,  and  In  response  to, 
Iraqi  acts  of  environmental  terrorism. 

(14)  The  contributions  of  United  States  and 
coalition  intelligence  and  counterintel- 
ligence systems  and  personnel,  including 
contributions  regarding  bomb  damage  as- 
sessments and  particularly  including  United 
States  tactical  Intelligence  and  related  ac- 
tivities (TIARA)  programs. 

(15)  Command,  control,  communications, 
and  operational  security  of  the  coalition 
forces  as  a  whole,  and  command,  control, 
communications,  and  operational  security  of 
the  United  States  forces. 

(16)  The  rules  of  engagement  for  the  coali- 
tion forces. 

(17)  The  actions  taken  to  reduce  the  cas- 
ualties among  coalition  forces  caused  by  the 
fire  of  such  forces. 

(18)  The  role  of  supporting  combatant  com- 
mands and  Defense  Agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(19)  The  policies  and  procedures  relating  to 
the  media.  Including  the  use  of  media  pools. 

(20)  The  assignment  of  roles  and  missions 
to  the  United  States  forces  and  other  coali- 
tion forces  and  the  performance  of  those 
forces  in  carrjrlng  out  their  assigned  roles 
and  missions. 

(21)  The  preparedness.  Including  doctrine 
and  training,  of  the  United  States  forces. 

(22)  The  acquisition  of  foreign  military 
technology  from  Iraq,  and  any  compromise 
of  military  technology  of  the  United  States 
or  other  countries  in  the  multinational  coa- 
lition. 

(23)  The  problems  posed  by  Iraqi  possession 
and  use  of  equipment  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  other  coalition  nations. 

(24)  The  use  of  deception  by  Iraqi  forces 
and  by  coalition  forces. 

(25)  The  military  criteria  used  to  deter- 
mine when  to  progress  from  one  phase  of 
military  operations  to  another  phase  of  mili- 
tary operations,  including  transition  from 
air  superiority  operations  to  operations  fo- 
cused on  degrading  Iraqi  forces,  transition  to 
large-scale  ground  offensive  operations,  and 
transition  to  cessation  of  hostilities. 

(26)  The  effects  on  the  conduct  of  United 
States  military  operations  resulting  from 
the  implementation  of  the  Goldwater-Nlch- 
ols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1906. 
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(c)  Casualty  Statistics.— The  report  (and 
the  preliminary  report,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible) shall  also  contain  (1)  the  number  of 
military  and  civHian  casualties  sustained  by 
coalition  nations,  and  (2)  estimates  of  such 
casualties  sustained  by  Iraq  and  by  nations 
not  directly  participating  in  the  hostilities 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  Ck>nflict. 

(d)  Classification  of  reports.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  both  the  re- 
iwrt  and  the  preliminary  report  in  a  classi- 
fied form  and  an  unclassined  form. 

TITLE  VI-CENERAL  PROVISIONS 

aSC  Ml.  CHILO  CARK  ASSISTANCE 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  provide  assistance  for  families  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  children  of  such 
families  obtain  needed  child  care  services. 
The  assistance  authorized  by  this  section 
should  be  directed  primarily  toward  provid- 
ing needed  child  care  services  for  children  of 
such  i)er8onnel  who  are  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  or  who  have  been  otherwise 
deployed,  assigned,  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
In  connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— Of 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  for 
fiscal  year  1991  under  section  101(a). 
S2O,O0O,0(X)  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  such  provisions  are  incremental 
costs  associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(c)  Supplementation  of  Other  Pubuc 
Funds.— Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  that  are  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  only  to 
supplement,  and  not  to  supplant,  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment funds  otherwise  expended  or  authorized 
for  the  support  of  child  care  programs  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

sac    Mt.    rAIULT    EDUCATION    AND    SUI>P<MiT 
SERVICES 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  provide  assistance  in  accordance  with 
this  section  to  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  in 
order  to  ensure  that  those  families  receive 
educational  assistance  and  family  support 
services  necessai?  to  meet  needs  arising  out 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  Types  of  Assistance. — The  assistance 
authorized  by  this  section  may  be  provided 
to  families  directly  or  through  the  awarding 
of  grants,  contracts,  or  other  forms  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  appropriate  private  or  pub- 
lic entities. 

(c)  Geographic  areas  assisted.— (l)  Such 
assistance  shall  be  ivovided  primarily  in  ge- 
ographic areas — 

(A)  in  which  a  substantial  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  active  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  permanently 
assigned  and  from  which  a  significant  num- 
ber of  such  members  are  being  deployed,  or 
have  been  deployed,  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm;  or 

(B)  from  which  a  significant  number  of 
members  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  ordered  to.  or  retained  on.  ac- 
tive duty  pursuant  to  section  672(a).  672(d). 
673.  673b.  or  688  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  are  being  deployed,  or  have  been  de- 
ployed, in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deter- 
mine which  areas  meet  the  criteria  set  out  in 
paragraph  (1). 


(d)  El  luCATioNAL  Assistance.- Educational 
assistance  authorized  by  this  section  may  be 
used  for  the  furnishing  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  forms  of  assistance: 

(1)  Intlividual  or  group  counseling  for  chil- 
dren aid  other  members  of  the  families  of 
membe  :s  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  deployed  in  connection 
with,  0  r  are  casualties  of.  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(2)  1  raining  and  technical  assistance  to 
better  )repare  teachers  and  other  school  em- 
ployee) to  address  questions  and  concerns  of 
childre  i  of  such  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces 

(3)  0  ther  appropriate  programs,  services, 
and  Inl  srmation  designed  to  address  the  spe- 
cial ne  ids  of  children  and  other  members  of 
the  fan  lilies  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
referrel  to  in  paragraph  (1)  resulting  Crom 
the  d€  ployment.  the  return  from  deploy- 
ment. I  ir  the  medical  or  rehabilitation  needs 
of  sucii  members. 

(e)  I<AMiLY  Support  Assistance.- Family 
support  assistance  authorized  by  this  section 
may  b4  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Family  crisis  intervention. 

(2)  Family  counseling. 

(3)  Family  support  groups. 

(4)  E^kpenses  for  volunteer  activities. 

(5)  Respite  care. 

(6)  Housing  protection  and  advocacy. 

(7)  Fi>od  assistance. 

(8)  Etnployment  assistance. 

(9)  Ciild  care. 

(10)  benefits  eligibility  determination  serv- 
ices.    I 

(11)  Transportation  assistance. 

(12)  Adult  day  care  for  dependent  elderly 
and  disabled  adults. 

(13)  Temporary  housing  assistance  for  im- 
mediaje  family  members  visiting  soldiers 
wounwd  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
receivBig  medical  treatment  at  military  hos- 
pitals ind  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

(f)  AJUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— Of 

the  ai^ounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  for 
fiscal  I  year  1991  under  section  lOUa). 
SSO.OOOJOOO  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  costs  of  carry- 
ing oat  such  provisions  are  incremental 
costs  (U  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

SEC.   aM.   LAND  CONVEYANCE.   FORT  AJ>.  HILL 
{  mUTARY  RESERVATION,  VIRGINIA 

(a)  fcoNVEYANCp  AUTHORIZED.— Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment pt  this  Act.  subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (g).  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
conve^.  without  consideration,  to  Caroline 
Count*.  Virginia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virgima  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  (he  "Commonwealth"),  as  appropriate, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  a  parcel  of  land  located  at 
Fort  ^.P.  Hill.  Virginia,  and  consisting  of 
approximately  ISO  acres. 

(b)  Identification  of  Property.— (1)  Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  j  consultation  with  appropriate  rep- 
resenmtives  of  Caroline  County,  Virginia, 
and  tae  C^nunonwealth.  identify  the  exact 
size  aad  location  of  the  parcel  of  land  to  be 
conveyed  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Sec- 
re  tarjf  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticably, identify  a  parcel  of  land  that— 

(A)  lias  soil  and  topographical  conditions 
suitatte  for  the  construction  of  a  low-  to 
mid-rse  institutional  correctional  facility. 
inclu(ling  recreation,  parking,  and  other  nec- 
essary support  facilities:  and 

(B)  lis  situated  within  reasonably  close 
proxU  lity  to  an  existing  sewer  system. 
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(2)  The  cc  St  of  any  new  or  expanded  sewer 
system  or  utilities  shall  not  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
Caroline  Co  iinty. 

(C)   (XiNVIYANCE  OF   PROPERTY.— (1)  Except 

as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the  parcel  of 
land  convex  ed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  conveye(  I  to  the  Commonwealth  and  shall 
be  subject  %o  the  conditions  and  limitations 
on  its  use  is  provided  in  Chapter  3.  Article 
3.1  of  Title  3.1.  Code  of  Virginia. 

(2)  The  Slecretary  shall  convey  the  parcel 
of  land  to  (proline  County.  Virginia,  Instead 
of  the  Coivnonwealth,  if,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  receives  the  written  agree- 
ment of  tne  participating  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Commonwealth  named  in  para- 
graph (3)  tq  take,  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealthi  the  following  actions: 

(A)  Estaplish  a  governmental  entity  to 
construct  ajnd  operate  on  such  parcel  of  land 
a  regional  Correctional  facility. 

(B)  Ensure  that  such  govenmiental  entity 
constructs  (ind  operates  such  facility. 

(3)(A)  In  lorder  for  the  agreement  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  to  be  effective  for  the 
purposes  0f  such  paragraph,  it  shall  be 
agreed  to  iy  Caroline  County.  Virginia,  and 
at  least  three  of  the  following  political  sub- 
divisions o(  the  Commonwealth: 

(I)  Arlin^n  County. 

(II)  Fairlix  County. 

(ill)  Printe  William  County. 

(iv)  Stafford  County. 

(V)  The  city  of  Alexandria. 

(B)  Subitaragraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  political  subdivision 
not  named]  in  such  subparagraph  to  partici- 
pate in  the  written  agreement  referred  to  In 
paragraph  12). 

(d)  USE  (ff  PROPERTY;  REVERSION.— <1XA)  A 

conveyanci  of  land  to  Caroline  County,  Vir- 
erinia,  pur^iant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  that— 

(i)  construction  of  a  regional  correctional 
facility  puk^uant  to  the  agreement  referred 
to  in  sube^tion  (c)(2)  commence  not  later 
than  24  m6nths  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(11)  such  construction  be  completed  and  the 
operation  lof  such  facility  commence  not 
later  than  five  years  after  such  date;  and 

(iii)  such  parcel  of  land  be  used  only  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  such  facility. 

(B)  If  th#  parcel  of  land  conveyed  pursuant 
to  this  section  is  conveyed  to  Caroline  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  and  the  entity  established  pur- 
suant to  ^e  agreement  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)(2)  fails  to  construct  and  operate  a 
regional  correctional  facility  in  accordance 
with  the  cbndltions  set  out  in  subparagraph 
(A),  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to 
such  parcel  of  land  (together  with  the  im- 
provements thereon)  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

(C)  In  the  event  of  a  reversion  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
convey  alj  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  Stites  in  the  parcel  of  land  referred 
to  in  sucn  subparagraph  to  the  Common- 
wealth. stJbject  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  subsections  (e)  through 
(g).  I 

(2)(A)  A  conveyance  of  a  parcel  of  land  to 
the  Commonwealth  pursuant  to  this  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions  that— 

(i)  an  ei<tity  be  established  under  the  laws 
of  the  Coinmonwealth  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  regional  correctional  fa- 
cility on  shch  parcel  of  land; 

(11)  construction  of  such  facility  on  such 


parcel  of 


land  be  completed  and  the  oper- 


ation of  I  uch  facility  commence  not  later 
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than  seven  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(ill)  such  parcel  of  land  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  construction  and  operation  of 
such  facility: 

(iv)  Arlington  County,  Fairfax  County,  the 
City  of  Alexandria,  Prince  William  County, 
Stafford  County,  and  Caroline  County.  Vir- 
ginia, be  offered  the  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation in  such  entity:  and 

(v)  no  fee  be  charged  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  conveyance  to,  lease  by,  or 
use  of  such  jxircel  of  land  by  such  entity. 

(B)  If  the  parcel  of  land  to  be  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  is  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  conditions  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  are  not  complied  with  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary),  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  such  land  (together 
with  the  improvements  thereon)  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States  and  tihe  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  of  Immediate  entry 
thereon. 

(e)  Prohibition  on  Housing  Certain  Pris- 
oners.— Except  when  agreed  to  in  writing  by 
an  appropriate  representative  of  Caroline 
County,  Virginia,  the  regional  correctional 
facility  constructed  and  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section— 

(1)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  not 
more  than  2,400  inmates:  and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  house  Federal  pris- 
oners or  prisoners  convicted  by,  sentenced 
by,  or  awaiting  trial  in  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(f)  Time  Lomtation.— The  period  of  any 
litigation  relating  to  the  conveyance  or  im- 
provement of  land  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  included  in  a  determination  of  the  pe- 
riod for  conveyance  or  Improvement,  or  for 
the  reverter  of  or  right  of  re-entry  onto  such 
land. 

(g)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
conveyance  pursuant  to  this  section  as  the 
Secretary,  in  his  sole  discretion,  shall  deter- 
mine appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

(h)  Repeal.— Section  2839  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law  101-510: 
104  Stat.  1801)  is  repealed. 

SBC  aM.  GRASSROOTS  OTOmS  TO  SUPPORT 
OURTIMXM>8 

(a)  FiNDiNOS.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Over  400,000  American  servicemen  and 
women  risked  their  lives  in  defending  the  in- 
terests and  principles  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

(2)  These  American  servicemen  and  women 
performed  with  remarkable  success  against 
Iraq  and  its  military-industrial  complex. 

(3)  All  Americans  should  take  great  pride 
in  the  manner  in  which  our  brave  servicemen 
and  women  represented  our  Nation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

(4)  All  Americans  eagerly  await  the  safe  re- 
turn of  our  courageous  sons  and  daughters 
who  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

(b)  Grassroots  Support.— The  Congress— 

(1)  supports  and  endorses  national.  State, 
and  local  grassroots  efforts  to  support  our 
servicemen  and  women  who  participated  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  and  their  families 
here  at  home: 

(2)  encourages  Federal  agencies  (in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law).  State  and  local 
governments,  and  private  businesses  and  in- 
dustry to  organise  task  forces  intended  to 
provide  support  for  the  families  of  service- 
men and  women  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  and  to  organise  celebrations  for  the 


servicemen  and  women  upon  their  arrival 
home;  and 

(3)  encourages  those  grassroots  govern- 
ment, business,  and  industry  efforts  to  in- 
clude Vietnam  Veteran  organizations  in  all 
activities  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
troops  returning  home  from  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

SKC  aOS.  BXTKNSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING  FOR 
PERSONS  SERVING  IN  COMBAT  ZONE 

(a)  In  General.— Section  101(g)  of  the  Eth- 
ics in  Government  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"'  after  "(g)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2MA)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 

serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or  serving  in 
support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  in  an  area 
while  that  area  is  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  Elxecutive  order  as  a  combat  zone  for 
purposes  of  section  112  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966.  the  date  for  the  Oling  of 
any  report  shall  be  extended  so  that  the  date 
is  180  days  after  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  last  day  of  the  individual's  service 
in  such  area  during  such  designated  period: 
or 

"(ii)  the  last  day  of  the  individual's  hos- 
pitalization as  a  result  of  injury  received  or 
disease  contracted  while  serving  in  such 
area. 

"(B)  The  OfHce  of  Government  Ethics,  in 
consulution  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
may  prescribe  procedures  under  this  para- 
graph.". 

(b)  EFFBcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  reports  required  to  be  filed  after 
January  17,  1991. 

SEC.  eot.  SENSE  or  CONGRESS  CONCERNING 
BU8INBSSE8  SEEKING  TO  PARTICI- 
PAn  IN  THE  REBUILDING  OF  KU- 
WAIT 

(a)  FiNDDJOS.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  allied  forces,  have  successfully 
liberated  Kuwait  and  have  restored  the  Inde- 
pendence of  that  nation. 

(2)  During  the  occupation  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq,  much  damage  was  done  to  the  Infra- 
structure, environment,  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  Kuwait,  and  rebuilding  of  Kuwait  is 
desperately  needed. 

(3)  The  principal  test  of  a  nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  was  its  willingness  to  pro- 
vide military  forces  for  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

(4)  United  States  firms,  including  small 
and  minority-owned  businesses,  have  ex- 
pressed a  significant  interest  in  participat- 
ing in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

(5)  Small  and  minority-owned  businesses 
face  inherent  difficulties  in  competing  in  for- 
eign markets  and  in  obtaining  a  share  of 
contracts  from  foreign  governments,  par- 
ticularly those  contracts  that  are  performed 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

(b)  Sense  of  (Congress  Concerning  Source 
Selection  fxjr  Kuwait  Contracts.— It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  other  Federal  agencies  should 
award  contracts  for  the  rebuilding  of  Ku- 
wait, and,  in  recommending  business  firms 
to  the  Government  of  Kuwait  for  the  award 
by  it  of  such  contracts,  should  encourage  the 
Government  of  Kuwait  to  award  such  con- 
tracts, in  accordance  with  the  following  pri- 
ority: 

(1)  First,  to  United  States  firms,  including 
small  and  minority-owned  businesses,  that 
are  committed  to  employing  United  States 
workers  under  the  contract. 

(2)  Second,  to  other  United  States  firms. 


(3)  Then,  to  firms  from  allied  nations  that 
committed  military  forces  to  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Sense  of  Congress  Concerning  Selec- 
tion of  Subcontractors  for  Kuwait  Con- 
tracts.—It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
when  making  recommendations  to  any  con- 
tractor awarded  a  contract  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  concerning  the  selection  of 
firms  for  subcontracts  under  such  contract, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  encourage 
the  contractor  to  select  a  firm  or  firms  for 
the  subcontract  in  accordance  with  the  pri- 
ority set  out  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Sense  of  Congress  Concerning  Em- 
ployees Under  Kuwait  Rebuilding  Con- 
tracts.—It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
United  States  firm  that  receives  a  contract 
pertaining  to  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait— 

(1)  should  employ  United  States  citizens  to 
carry  out  the  contract;  and 

(2)  should  provide  a  preference  to  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  hiring  for  work  on 
the  contract. 

(e)  Sense  of  Congress  Concerning  Small 
and  Minority-Owned  Business  Partictpa- 
tion  in  Kuwait  Rebuilding  Contracts.— it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President,  acting  through  the  ap- 
propriate Government  agencies  (including 
parUcularly  the  agencies  that  will  be  en- 
gaged in  source  selections  or  source  rec- 
ommendations as  described  in  subsection 
(b)),  should  take  steps  to  provide  assistance 
to  United  States  small  and  minority-owned 
businesses  seeking  to  be  awarded  contracts 
as  part  of  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait: 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  officials  should  conduct  a  public  in- 
formation campaign  to  advise  small  and  mi- 
nority-owned business  firms  with  respect  to 
contracts  for  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait;  and 

(3)  United  States  firms  that  are  awarded 
contracts  pertaining  to  the  rebuilding  of  Ku- 
wait should,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, seek  to  award  subcontracts  for  such 
contracts  to  United  States  small  and  minor- 
ity-owned business  firms. 

(f)  Progress  Reports.— (l)  The  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  every  four 
months  with  res{>ect  to  contracting  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Kuwait.  Each  such  report  shall 
show,  as  of  the  submission  of  the  report,  the 
country  of  origin  of  all  business  firms  award- 
ed Kuwait  rebuilding  contracts  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  country  of  origin  of  all  business  firms 
awarded  subcontracts  under  such  contracts 
and  the  other  information  specified  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  The  President  shall  include  in  each  such 
report  the  same  information  (to  the  extent 
reasonably  available)  with  regard  to  all  busi- 
ness firms  awarded  Kuwait  rebuilding  con- 
tracts by  the  Government  of  Kuwait  and  all 
business  firms  that  are  subcontractors  under 
those  contracts.  The  President  shall  request 
the  Government  of  Kuwait  to  lODvide  to  the 
United  States,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  country  of  origin  of 
business  firms  to  which  it  awards  rebuilding 
contracts,  the  country  of  origin  of  firms 
awarded  subcontracts  under  those  contracts, 
and  the  information  with  respect  to  those 
contracts  and  subcontracts  described  in 
paragraph  (3). 

(3KA)  Information  in  reports  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  shown  by  the  number  of 
firms  Cram  each  such  country  and  by  the  dol- 
lar value  of  contracts  and  subcontracts 
awarded  to  firms  from  each  such  country. 

(B)  Each  such  report  shall  also  show  (to 
the  extent  reasonably  available)  the  number 
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and  percentage  of  contractors  that  are  small 
businesses,  and  the  number  and  percentage 
tbat  are  minority-owned  businesses,  among 
the  total  number  of  contracts  awturded  to 
United  States.  Each  such  report  shall  also 
show  (to  the  extent  reasonably  available), 
with  respect  to  each  contract  awarded  to  a 
United  States  firm,  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  persons  employed  (or  expected  to  be 
employed)  under  the  contract  who  are  Unit- 
ed States  citizens,  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  all  persons  so  employed  (or  expected 
to  be  so  employed)  who  are  United  States 
citizens  and  are  veterans,  and  the  number  of 
subcontractors  under  the  contract  that  are 
small  businesses  and  the  number  that  are 
minority-owned  businesses. 

(4)  The  first  report  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  last  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted 36  months  after  the  first  report. 

SBC  «7.  SBN8B  OT  CONGRESS  REGARDING  USE 
or  UNTTED  STATES  FUNDS  FOR  RE- 
BUILDING DtAQ 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  any  [irovislon  of  law  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  Iraq  while  Saddam 
Hussein  remains  in  power  in  Iraq. 

SBC  MS.  WITBHOLOING  OF  PAYMENTS  TO  INDI- 
RECT-HIRE CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  OT 
N(N4PAYING  PLEDGING  NATIONS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Effective  as  of  the  end 
of  the  six-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  withhold  payments  to 
any  nonpaying  pledging  nation  that  would 
otherwise  be  paid  as  reimbursements  for  ex- 
penses of  indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  that  nation. 

(b)  Nonpaying  Pledging  Nation  De- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "nonpaying  pledging  nation"  means  a 
foreign  nation  that  has  pledged  to  the  United 
States  that  it  will  make  contributions  to  as- 
sist the  United  States  in  defraying  the  incre- 
mental costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
which  has  not  paid  to  the  United  States  the 
full  amount  so  pledged. 

(c)  Release  of  withheld  amounts.- When 
a  nation  affected  by  subsection  (a)  has  paid 
to  the  United  States  the  full  amount 
pledged,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
lease the  amounts  withheld  from  payment 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  waive  the  requirement  in  sub- 
section (a)  upon  certification  to  Congress 
that  the  waiver  is  required  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

SBC  SM.  REUEP  FROM  lOHlUOiEMENTS  FOR  RE- 
DUCTIONS IN  DEFENSE  ACQUISI- 
TION WORKFORCE  DURING  FISCAL 
YBARIMI 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  allocating 
to  various  installations  and  facilities  the  de- 
fense acquisition  workforce  reductions  re- 
quired for  flscal  year  1991,  should  use  the 
considerable  flexibility  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  reductions  at«  to  be  made 
that  was  provided  to  the  Secretary  by  sec- 
tion 905  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510:  104  Stat.  1621)  in  order  to  respond 
properly  and  efficiently  to  the  influx  of  work 
expected  to  come  into  the  defense  acquisi- 
tion system  resulting  from  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(b)  The  Secretary  should  allocate  those  re- 
ductions for  fiscal  year  1991  in  a  manner  that 
ensures  that  any  Department  of  Defense  in- 
stallation or  facility  that  will  experience  a 
significant  Increase  in  workload  during  fis- 


cal yeal  1991  (compared  to  its  workload  dur- 
ing HscilI  year  1990)  as  a  direct  result  of  ac- 
tivities.  undertaken  in  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Btorm  is  not  required  to  make  de- 
fense afquisition  workforce  reductions  dur- 
ing fisctil  year  1991  that  would  adversely  af- 
fect th^  ability  of  that  installation  or  facil- 
ity to  p  srform  its  mission. 

(c)  F(  r  puri)0ses  of  this  section,  the  term 
"defenat  acquisition  workforce  reductions" 
means  1  he  reductions  in  the  defense  acquisi- 
tion wo  rkforce  required  by  section  905  of  the 
Nationi  1  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Ye4-  1991  (Public  Law  101-510:  104  Stat. 
1621). 


TITLE 


V^— MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 


SEC.   701.  AMENiniENTS  TO  TITLE   10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

(a)  Cl  ARIFICATION  OF  WAIVER  AUTHORITY.- 

Section  2331(c)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  834(a)  of  Public 
Law  101  -510  (104  Stat.  1613),  is  amended— 

(1)  b; '  striking  out  "on  a  case-by-case 
basis": 

(2)  bj  striking  out  "considers  necessary 
the  use  of  master  agreements"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "considers  the  use  of  master 
agreemi  mts  necessary":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section"  before 
the  perl  od  at  the  end. 

(b)  C  [^ARIFICATION     OF    TRUTH-1N-NE00TIA- 

TiON  Ait  amendments.— Section  2306a(a)(l) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  sect  on  803(a)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104 
Stat.  IS  )9),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"S5OO,O0 )"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"S100,0a )"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
dollar  amount  applicable  under  subpara- 
graph (,  L)  to  that  contract": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)(i),  by  striking  out 
"$500,00)"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"S100,oa )"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
dollar  amount  applicable  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  the  prime  contract  of  that  sub- 
contrac  i";  and 

(3)  ii  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
"S500,0( )"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"S100,0C )"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
dollar  amount  applicable  under  subpara- 
graph (  \.)  to  the  prime  contract  of  that  sub- 
contrac  t". 

(C)  Cl  ARIFICATION  OF  IR&D  AMENDMENTS.— 

Section  2372(d)(2)(B)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  a )  added  by  section  824(a)(1)  of  Public 
Law  10  -510  (104  Stat.  1603).  is  amended  by 
strikini :  out  "or"  after  "subsection  (b)"  and 
insertii  g  in  lieu  thereof  ",  including". 

(d)       pEFINITION       OF       SMALL       PURCHASE 

Threshold.- Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  S(  ction  2302  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  '  Tie  term  'small  purchase  threshold' 
has  th«  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
4(11)  ol  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Vet  (41  U.S.C.  403(11)).". 

(2)  S«  :tion  2304  is  amended— 

(A)  it  subsection  (g) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "chapter"  in  paragraph 
(2)  am  I  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section ';  and 

(ii)  b; '  striking  out  paragraph  (5),  as  added 
by  section  806(b)(3)  of  Public  Law  101-510:  and 

(B)  14  subsection  (j)(3)(A),  by  striking  out 


'S25,0« 


small  B  irchase  threshold". 

(3)  Section  2306(e)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
strlkin :  out  "the  small  purchase  amount 
under  ection  2304(g)  of  this  title"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  small  purchase 
threshold". 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
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(4)  SectioB  2307(d)(3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "contracts  for  amounts  less  than  the 
maximum  atnount  for  small  purchases  speci- 
fied in  section  2304(g)(2)  of  this  title"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "any  contract  for  an 
amount  not:  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
small  purchase  threshold". 

(5)  Sectidn  2326(g)(1)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out!  "of  less  than  S25,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "in  an  amount  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  the  small  purchase 
threshold".  |  , 

(6)  Sectiodi  2397(a)Cl)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "awarded";  and 

(B)  by  spiking  out  "involves  at  least 
$25,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  in 
an  amount  an  excess  of  the  small  purchase 
threshold  (a^  defined  in  section  2302(7)  of  this 
title),  as  in  j  effect  at  the  time  that  contract 
is  awarded"! 

(e)  Tables  of  Chapters  and  Sections.— 
Title  10,  Uqlted'States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows:        J 

(1)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A.  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  II 
of  subtitle  A.  are  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  renting  to  chapter  83  the  following 
new  item: 


•onnel 


"flS.   Proem  emeat  MaBagement  Per- 


18S1" 


(2)  The  itoms  relating  to  chapter  108  in  the 
tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
title A.  ana  at  the  beginning  of  part  m  of 
subtitle  A.  ^re  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"108.  Dei 


It  of  DefenM  Schook  .    2161". 


(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  39  is  amended  by  transferring  the 


is  amended  by  transferring  the 
item  relatii  g  to  section  687.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 559(a)(4)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat. 
1571).  to  aipear  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  689  i  ind  redesignating  that  item  so  as 
to  relate  to  {section  690. 

(4)  The  it«m  relating  to  section  1584  in  the 
table  of  sec  dons  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
81  is  amendi  id  to  read  as  follows: 

"1584.  Empl  jyment  of  non-citizens." 

(5)  The  toi)le 
chapter  139 
at  the  end 
2366. 

(6)  The  it*m 
table  of  sec  :ions 
160  is  ameni  ed 


of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  period 
of  the  item  relating  to  section 


(7)  The  It  im 
table  of  sec  tions 
557  is  ameni  led 

"6082.  Ratio  DS. 


relating  to  section  2706  in  the 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
to  read  as  follows: 


"2706.  Annu  tl  reixjrts  to  Congress.' 


relating  to  section  6082  in  the 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
to  read  as  follows: 


(8KA)  Th»  headings  of  sections  1053  and 
1594  are  aifended  by  striking  out  "manda- 
tory". 

(B)  The  itiem  relating  to  section  1053  in  the 
table  of  sec  bions  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
53,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  1594  in 
the  table  iif  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  81,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"mandator^". 

(f)    (3R0SS-REFERENCE    CORRECTIONS.— Title 

10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Sectioh  2318(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sectiofi  21"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  23 
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(2)  Section  2344(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter"  and  inserting:  in  lieu  thereof 
"subchapter". 

(3)  Paragrajdi  (S)  of  section  2432(c),  as 
added  by  section  1407(c)  of  Public  Law  101-510 
(104  Stat.  1681),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  2432(a)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "subsection  (a)(2),"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)". 

(4)  Section  2503(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  deflned  in  section  4(4)  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 25(c)(1)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  421(c)(1))". 

(5)  Section  4343  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"clauses  (2)-(9)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clauses  (2)  through  (8)". 

(6)  Section  2132(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  ll5(b)(l)(A)(ii)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  115(a)(1)(B)". 

(7)  Section  2414(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  2411(aXl)(D)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  2411(1KD)". 

(8)  Section  2306a(e)(l)(A)(i)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1906". 

(g)  U.S.C.  REFERENCES.— Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2368(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(42  U.S.C.  6683)"  before  the  period  at  the 
end. 

(2)  Sections  2394a(cK2)  and  2857(c)(2)  are 
amended  by  inserting  "(42  U.S.C.  8254(a))" 
after  "section  544(a)  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act". 

(3)  Section  250e(aK2)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(42  U.S.C.  6681  et  seq.)"  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end. 

(h)  Date  of  Enactment  References.— 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  lS95(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "after  the  end  of  the  90-<lay  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after 
February  27, 1990". 

(2)  Section  2903(dK2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "on  November  5, 1992". 

(1)  Definitions.— Title  10,  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  645  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "The  term"  in  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  after  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion; and 

(B)  by  revising  the  first  word  after  the 
open  quotation  marks  in  each  of  such  para- 
graphs so  that  the  initial  letter  of  such  word 
is  lower  case. 

(2)  Section  2196,  as  added  by  section  247(a) 
of  Public  Law  101^10  (104  Stat.  1523),  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  term"  after  "In 
this  chapter,". 

(])  Other  Amendments.- 

(1)  Section  1721(c)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  1202  of  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act 
(title  XH  of  Public  Law  101-510),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Activities,'  dated"  In  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Activities',  dated". 

(2)(A)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2307  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section 
S36(a)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1615),  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (e). 

(B)  Section  836(c)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104 
Stat.  1616)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
section  2307  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
that  are  added  by  the  amendments  made  by 


subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  entered  into  on  or  after 
May  6, 1991.". 

(3)  Section  2391(b)(3)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  4102(b)(3)  of 
Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1851),  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "publicly-announced" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "publicly  an- 
nounced"; and 

(B)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "only  If  the 
reduction". 

(4)  Section  2409a(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  837(a)  of 
Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1616).  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  aligning  that  part  of  paragraph  (5) 
preceding  subparagraph  (A)  so  as  to  be  in- 
dented two  ems; 

(B)  by  aligning  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (5)  so  as  to  be  indented  four 
ems;  and 

(C)  by  aligning  paragraph  (6)  so  as  to  be  in- 
dented two  ems. 

(5)  Section  2411(1)(D)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for-profit  and  nonprofit"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  profit  purposes  or  non- 
profit". 

(6)  Sections  3446  and  8446  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"as"  before  "provided  by  law". 

(7)  Section  6223(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Marine 
Corps  Bands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  United  States  Marine  Corps  Band  ". 

(8)  Section  1095(a)(1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "a"  be- 
fore "covered  beneficiary". 

(9)  Section  2822(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  realigning  paragraph  (4) 
so  as  to  be  indented  two  ems. 

(10)  SecUon  2704(f)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Agency  of 
Toxic"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Agency 
for  Toxic". 

(k)  Effective  Date  Clarification.— 

(1)  SecUon  2400  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
not  be  in  effect  during  the  period  when  sec- 
tion 2409a  of  this  title  Is  In  effect.". 

(2)  Section  2409a  of  such  title,  as  added  by 
section  S37(a)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat. 
1616),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Expiration  of  Section.— This  section 
shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  November  5, 
1994.". 

(3)  Section  837(b)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104 
Stat.  1619)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

SBC   Ita.   AMKNmKNTB   TO   TITLS   ST.   UNITED 
STATSSCODK 

(a)  Tables  of  Sections.— Title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  item  relating  to  section  301d  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
5  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Retention" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Multiyear  re- 
tention". 

(2)(A)  The  heading  of  section  302c  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


"tSOSc     Special     pay:     pqrchoiociata 
nonphsreiciaB  health  care  providen". 

(B)  The  heading  of  section  302e  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"i  sole.  Special  pey:  nnne  aaeethetista". 

(b)  STYUsnc  Amendments.- Title  37.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section "  each 
place  It  appears  (other  than  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)); 


(2)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection" 
each  place  It  appears  (other  than  in  sections 
305a(d)(3).  431(a).  and  501(f)): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  this  paragraidi" 
each  place  it  appears  (other  than  In  section 
301(c)(2)(B));  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subparagraph" 
in  section  558(c)(3XAKl). 

(c)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (bXD  does  not 
apply  to  the  following  provisions  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code: 

(1)  Section  204(d). 

(2)  Section  302(g). 

(3)  Section  302b(g). 

(4)  Section  305a(d)(2). 

(5)  Section  308e(b)(3). 

(6)  Section  312(e). 

(7)  Section  312a(e). 

(8)  Section  312b(c). 

(9)  SecUon  312c(d). 

(10)  Section  314(aK2). 

(11)  Section  3I4(aK3). 

(12)  Section  401. 

(13)  Section  402(e)(1).  the  first  place  "of 
this  section"  appears. 

(14)  Section  403(JK1). 

(15)  SecUon  4a3(k). 

(16)  SecUon  403a(cX4). 

(17)  SecUon  403a(eXl). 

(18)  Section  404a(b).  the  second  place  "of 
this  section"  appears. 

(19)  SecUon  40Sa(a). 

(20)  SecUon  406(h).  the  third  place  "of  this 
section"  appears. 

(21)  SecUon  406(m). 

(22)  Section  407(e). 

(23)  Section  411c(a). 

(24)  SecUon  552(d). 

(25)  SecUon  907(c),  the  first  place  "of  this 
section"  appears. 

(26)  Section  1011(b). 

SBC.    TOt.   AMEhOMIENTB  TO  TITLS  tS,   UNITSD 
STAISSCODK 

Section  112(cX2)  of  UUe  32,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  con- 
sultaUon  with—"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "In  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy.". 

nC  1M.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBUC  LAW  Ml-«« 

(a)  General  Amendments.— The  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991  (Public  Law  101-510)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  217(dXl)  (104  Stat.  1511)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "amounts  of  and 
all  that  follows  through  "applicable"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "amounts  of  author- 
izations provided  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  this  Act.  subject  to  applicable". 

(2)  Section  406(b)  (104  Stat.  1546)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Such  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Such  subsection". 

(3)  Section  559  (104  Stat.  1571)  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "in- 
serting after  section  686"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "adding  at  the  end"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  as  section  690  the  new 
section  to  be  added  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a);  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
Uon 687"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tion 690". 

(4)  Section  803(aX2)  (104  Stat.  1590)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  contracts  entered  into  after  December 
5,1990; 

"(B)  subcontracts  under  contracts  covered 
by  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(C)  modifications  or  changes  to  such  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts.". 
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(5)  Section  832(g)  (104  Stat.  1600)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "available  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act": 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "in  the  first  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  Institute  begins  operations"; 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "for 
each  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)". 

(6)  Section  832  (104  Stat.  1612)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "of  subsection  (a)"  in  paragraph 
(2)  after  "by  adding  at  the  end". 

(7)  SecUon  908(bHl)  (104  Stat.  1620)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "all  forces"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  the 
Army  Reserve  Command  all  forces  of  the 
Army  Reserve  in  the  continental  United 
States  other  than  forces  assigned  to  the  uni- 
fied combatant  conmiand  for  special  oper- 
ations forces  established  pursuant  to  section 
167  of  title  10.  United  States  Code". 

(8)  Section  1407(d)  (104  Stat.  1681)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  2342"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  2432". 

(9)  SecUon  1451(b)(2)  (104  SUt.  1693)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "of  subchapter  II" 
after  "at  the  beginning". 

(b)  ACQUlSmON  WORKFX)RCE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS.—The  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce 
Improvement  Act  (title  XH  of  Public  Law 
101-510)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1202(a)  (104  Stat.  1638)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  following  new  sec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter". 

(2)  Section  1208  (104  Stat.  1665)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aKD,  by  striking  out 
"this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
title"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (bKl>— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "this  title"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "title  10,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  section  1202)":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "tills  chapter"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  87  of  such 
title  (as  added  by  section  1203)";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  87  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  section  1202),":  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  the  sec- 
ond place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  chapter". 

(3)  SecUon  1209  (104  Stat.  1666)  is  amend- 


(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Effective  during  the 
three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Before  November  6. 1993";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "sec- 
Uon  1202)"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "(as  added  by  section  1202)"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  the 
comma  after  "shall  include"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence: and 

(D)  in  subsection  (i).  by  inserting  a  conrnia 
after  "section  1732(c)(1)  of  such  Utle". 

(c)  Mentor-Protege  Program.— Section 
831  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (104  Stat.  1607)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subeecUon  (c)(2>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Disadvantaged  small 
business  concerns"  and  inserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  "A  disadvantaged  small  business 
concern"; 


(B)  by 

firms' 

tor  firm ' 
(C)by 
(D)by 
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striking  out  "one  or  more  mentor 
akd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  .nen- 


itriking  out  "or  firms";  and 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "A  disadvantaged 
small  bi^iness  concern  may  not  be  a  party  to 
more  thin  one  agreement  to  receive  such  as- 
sistance at  any  time."; 

(2)  in  j  subsection  (e)(3),  by  striking  out 
"mentoij  firm  or";  and 

(3)  in  ^bsection  (k>— 

(A)  by,  striking  out  "e73(d)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "637(d)";  and 

(B)  by  {Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  j'and  shall  prescribe  procedures  by 
which  iqentor  firms  may  terminate  parUci- 
pation  it  the  program.". 

(d)  D<)E  AMENDMENTS.— Section  3165  of 
Public  law  101-510  (104  Stot.  1841)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  I  ubsection  (a),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragrai  hs  (J),  (K),  (L),  and  (M)  as  para- 
graphs 1 10),  (11),  (12),  and  (13),  respectively: 
and 

(2)  in  1  ubsection  (b),  by  inserting  "such"  in 
the  sec<  nd  sentence  before  "education  ac- 
Uvities'  . 

(e)  Etective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  b]  this  section  shall  apply  as  if  in- 
cluded \p  the  enactment  of  the  National  De- 
fense Aitthorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991 
(Public  Law  101-510). 

SEC.  70S.  OTHER  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Cqmtinued  Apphcability  of  Certain 
Provision.— The  subsection  added  by  the 
amendmjent  made  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
814(d)  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991  (Public 
Law  101-189;  103  Stat.  1496)  is  hereby  rein- 
stated a  i  originally  enacted,  effective  as  of 
January  1, 1991. 

(b)  MiiSiNG  Paragraph  Designation.— Ef- 
fective I  s  of  November  29,  1989,  section  703(0 
of  the  1  fational  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscil  Years  1990  and  1991  (Public  Law 
101-189;  i03  Stat.  1470)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(1)'  before  "In  the  case  of. 

(c)  Tn  LE  38.— (1)  SecUon  1418A(a)(l)  of  title 
38,  Unit  Ki  States  Code,  as  added  by  secUon 
561(a)  ol  Public  Law  101-510,  is  amended  by 
striking' out  "section  1142  of  tiOe  10"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "secUon  1141  of  title 
10". 

(2)  Se<  tion  1404(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  101-189 
(103  Sta^  1586)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  subchapter  I  or  11"  in  the  matter  in 
quotation  marks  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subc^pter  I  or  n  or*. 

(d)  (Sioss-Reference  Corrections. — (1) 
Section  lUg)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(22  U.S.( :.  2761(g))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sectioi  1105  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorizat  on  Act  of  fiscal  year  1987"  and  in- 
serting n  lieu  thereof  "secUon  2350a(i)(3)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code". 

(2)  Se:tion  65(d)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2796d(d)l  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1105  of  :he  National  Defense  AuthorizaUon 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (22  U.S.C.  2767a)" 
and  in  erting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2350a(i)(  I)  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code". 

(e)  SEimoN  1207.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
Uon 12ff  (a)(1)  of  Public  Law  99-661  (10  U.S.C. 
2301  not  i).  as  amended  and  redesignated  by 
sections  811  and  832(1)(B)  of  Public  Law  101- 
510  (104  Stat.  1596,  1612).  is  amended  by  in- 
serting 1 1  close  parenthesis  after  "637(d)". 

(f)  Pujuc  Law  85-804.— (1)  Effective  as  of 
Novemh  sr  6,  1990,  the  first  section  of  Public 
Law  85-j04  (50  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ''and  60  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congres^  have  expired  following  the  date  on 


which  such  tiotice  was  transmitted  to  such 
Committees'*  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence. 

(2)  Such  s4ction  is  further  amended  In  the 
fourth  sentence — 

(A)  by  inserting  "at  the  end  of  a  Congress" 
after  "sine  die":  &nd 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  or  because  of  an  ad- 
journment sine  die  other  than  at  the  end  of 
a  Congress, '■jafter  "to  a  day  certain". 

(g)  CAPrfALiZATiON  CORRECTION.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  {section  12(d)  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Techtiology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710ald))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Naval"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"naval".       I 

(h)  EXPENEDTURES  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Treatment  Facilities.— Section  1252(f)  of 
the  Departriient  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1984  (42  tJ.S.C.  248d(f)),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "by  the  Secretary  of  Defense"  after 
"expenditures". 

(i)  Additional  cross  Reference  Correc- 
tion.—Section  27(p)(8)  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurament  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  423) 
is  amended  |by  striking  out  "has  the  same 
meaning  as"!  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  and  insorting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "has  tne  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  109(3)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978  (3  U.S.C.  App.).". 
TITLE  Vm-^AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   !  APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     DE- 
PARTMENtr  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY niOGRAMS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
IMl  I 

SBC.  801.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OPERATING 
■ICFENSES 

There  is  kereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  operating  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  national  se- 
curity programs  (including  scientific  re- 
search and  Development  in  support  of  the 
Armed  Forc^,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials necesstry  for  the  common  defense,  and 
military  applications  of  nuclear  energy  and 
related  management  and  support  activities) 
for  weapons  activities  production  and  sur- 
veillance, S^.000,000. 

SEC.  80S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
ApiROPRIATIONS  FOR  ENVDUWi- 
MENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 

There  is  kereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  carrying  out 
the  enviroDfnental  restoration  and  waste 
management  programs  necessary  for  na- 
tional securilty  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  For  opei'ating  expenses: 

(A)  For  environmental  restoration, 
S100,000.000. 

(B)  For  waste  operations,  174,300,000. 

(C)  For  waste  research  and  development. 
S30,000.000.    I 

(2)  For  plaht  projects: 

Project  9I-D-172,  high-level  waste  tank 
farm  replacement,  Idaho  Chemical  Process- 
ing Plant,  I0aho  National  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory. Idaio.  330,000,000. 

Project  9(1-D-178,  TSA  retrieval  contain- 
ment building.  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  S19,500,000. 

Project  8^D-142,  reactor  effluent  cooling 
water  thermal  mitigation.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $17,600,000. 

Project  89-D-172,  Hanford  environmental 
compliance,  Richland,  Washington, 

J27.700.000.  J 

Project  8^D-174,  replacement  high-level 
waste  evaporator.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina,  314,000,000. 

Project  83*I>-148,  nonradioactive  hazardous 
waste  management.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.  SIILOOO.OOO. 
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Project  77-13-f.  waste  isolation  pilot 
tn-oject,  Delaware  Basin,  southeast  New  Mex- 
ico. S16.900.000. 

SEC  aot.  APPUCABILITY  OF  RKCinUiINC  GEN- 
ERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  provisions  contained  in  part  B  of  title 
XXXI  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510; 
104  Stat.  1829)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
authorizations  provided  in  this  title  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  with 
respect  to  the  authorizations  provided  in 
title  XXXI  of  such  Act. 

SEC.  M4.  RELOCATION  OF  ROCKY  FLATS  PLANT 
OPERATIONS 

(a)  Relocation  Program.— From  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  production  and 
surveillance  for  flscal  year  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  develop  a  program  to 
relocate,  within  10  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  operations  performed 
at  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  in  Golden.  Colo- 
rado, to  a  replacement  facility  (or  facilities) 
on  a  site  (or  sites)  where  public  health  and 
safety  can  be  assured. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  the  program  devel- 
oped under  subsection  (a),  a  plan  to  imple- 
ment such  program,  and  the  activities  to  be 
undertaken  during  fiscal  year  1991  pursuant 
to  the  plan. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
outstanding  performance  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a 
tribute  to  their  professionalism  and 
courage,  to  the  capability  and  the  vi- 
sion of  the  military  leadership.  The  su- 
perior training  and  effectiveness  of  our 
forces  directly  contributed  to  the  early 
end  of  this  conflict. 

The  fiscal  year  1991  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  before  us  today  pro- 
vides the  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  pay  for  the 
costs  of  this  war.  The  final  agreement 
on  this  bill  includes  several  important 
sections  which  would  provide  in- 
strength  flexibility  to  the  services 
which  is  badly  needed  in  view  of  the 
prior  actions  taken  in  connection  with 
the  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  of  the  flscal  year  1991  cycle.  That 
flexibility  is  needed  as  well  as  in- 
creased benefits  to  military  personnel, 
both  Active  and  Reserve,  who  served  in 
the  gulf  region. 

In  addition,  several  sections  of  the 
bill  provide  increased  veterans"  bene- 
fits, higher  education  assistance,  as- 
sistance perfonnance,  and  other  provi- 
sions providing  a  measure  of  relief  for 
Americans,  and  most  particularly,  Mr. 
President,  those  who  paid  the  ultimate, 
loss  of  life,  whose  service  in  the  gulf  re- 
sulted in  financial  hardship  to  the  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  sev- 
eral trips  to  the  gulf  region  recently  to 
visit  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 


Forces,  I  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  time  and  time  again 
were  told  by  all  ranks  from  four-star  to 
private  that  the  support  at  home  from 
the  families  and  the  loved  ones  and  all 
others  on  the  village  greens  of  America 
was  as  important  to  them  as  anything 
else  in  their  ability  to  undertake  the 
risks  and  the  hardships  of  this  military 
operation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  personnel  area, 
our  committee — and  I  had  a  role  in  the 
authorship,  but  basically  our  commit- 
tee— sponsored  a  provision  which  was 
included  in  the  Senate-passed  author- 
ization bill  to  increase  to  SIOO.OOO  pay- 
ments made  undef  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  and  the  veteran's 
group  life  insuitmce  program.  This  pro- 
vision is  included  in  the  conference 
agreement  before  the  Senate  today  in 
sections  308  and  336. 

In  view  of  the  strong  support  for  this 
provision  in  the  Senate  and  expressions 
of  support  received  from  the  widows  of 
servicemen  who  died  in  the  gulf  con- 
flict, I  strongly  urge  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives not  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  amounts  of  benefits  under  this  im- 
portant military  personnel  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  the  genesis  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  from  the  wife  of  an  active 
duty  service  person  as  she  i)resently  is 
assigned  to  my  staff,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Pomerleau,  on  leave  from  another  Gov- 
ernment department,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  her  for  the  thought  process 
which  eventually  led  to  this  particular 
portion  of  our  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  the 
authorization  to  pay  the  incremental 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  those  costs  which  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  noiinal  operating  and  other 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
peacetime.  The  bill  would  authorize  ex- 
penditure of  both  U.S.  funds  and  for- 
eign contributions  to  meet  the  incre- 
mental U.S.  costs  of  this  military  oper- 
ation. Our  partners  in  the  coalition 
have  pledged  to  the  United  States  over 
S54  billion  in  cash  and  materiel  assist- 
ance in  support  of  U.S.  forces  in  the 
gulf  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  used  the  term  "coali- 
tion." but  I  want  to  be  careful  to  point 
out  that  it  was  both  the  coalition  of 
nations  which  supplied  troops  as  well 
as  other  nations  who  did  not  send 
troops  to  the  immediate  gulf  area 
which,  combined,  provided  the  overall 
contribution  of  $54  billion.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  in  large  measure 
these  flnancial  contributions  which 
have  been  made  available  will  offset 
most,  hopefully,  if  not  all,  of  the  costs 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  StoiTn. 

The  bill  would  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  on  the  value  of  cash  and  other 
assistance  pledged  provided  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  other  nations 
in  the  region  and  those  involved  in  the 


multinational  coalition.  Today  I  am 
advised  that  we  have  received  almost 
40  percent  of  the  funds  and  assistance 
pledged  by  our  friends  and  allies  with 
indications  that  additional  contribu- 
tions may  be  forthcoming  in  the  next 
few  days. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $15  billion  in  new  budget 
authority  for  a  total  of  approximately 
$68  billion  in  total  authorization  appro- 
priations for  the  operation.  Any  por- 
tion of  the  $15  billion  of  U.S.  taxpayer 
funds  that  is  not  required  to  pay  for 
the  war  after  all  foreign  contributions 
are  used  will  be  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  administration  provided  a  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  approximately  $42 
billion  for  the  cost  of  the  United  State 
presence  in  the  gulf  since  the  invasion 
of  Kuwait  on  August  2,  1990.  The  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  currently  in  con- 
ference will  provide  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  foreign  contributions  and  U.S. 
funds  to  pay  the  amounts  specifically 
identified  by  DOD.  However,  the  cost 
estimate  may  change  substantially  de- 
pending on  the  actual  phasedown  and 
troop  withdrawal  schedule,  as  well  as 
the  completion  of  final  accoimting  of 
the  extra  costs  of  combat  operations. 
The  flexible  authorization  provisions  of 
this  bill  should  be  sufficient  to  cover 
all  costs  of  the  operation,  assuming 
that  all  foreign  pledges  are  honored, 
while  allowing  DOD  the  flexibility  to 
refine  its  accounting  for  these  costs.  In 
addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  advise  the  Congi-ess 
7  days  before  actually  using  either  for- 
eign contributions  or  U.S.  funds  to  pay 
for  specific  programs  or  costs  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis.  This  provision  is,  I 
believe,  sufficient  to  ensure  continued 
congressional  oversight  over  expendi- 
tures for  the  war. 

The  final  bill  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion that  was  included  in  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  i^uire  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  report  promptly  to  the 
Congress  on  the  lessons  learned  from 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  with  respect  to  military  oper- 
ations and  strategy,  as  well  as  acquisi- 
tion policy,  environmental  issues,  the 
law  of  armed  conflict,  the  role  of  the 
media,  and  several  other  issues.  This 
report  will  assist  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  review  of  the  flscal 
year  1992  and  future  years  defense 
budgets  and  in  assessing  the  revised 
national  military  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  of  the  U.S.- 
led  military  operation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  not  insignificant,  but  neither 
are  they  unexpected.  The  agreement 
before  us  provides  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  authority  to  pay  only  the  ac- 
tual incremental  costs  for  our  person- 
nel and  their  support,  operations  and 
transportation,  and  other  activities  di- 
rectly associated  with  Operation 
Desert    Shield   and    Operation    Desert 
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storm.  We  in  the  Congress  should  take 
swift  action  on  this  measure  and  fulfill 
our  obligation  to  ensure  the  continued 
full  support  of  our  military  forces  as 
they  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  acknowledge 
the  very  special  contributions  to  this 
legislation  made  by  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  colleague  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  correspondingly,  on  our 
side,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  who  will  shortly 
address  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
this  important  measure.  These  two 
Senators  have  the  background  and 
knowledge  with  respect  to  personnel 
matters  in  the  military,  in  large  meas- 
ure derived  from  dlstingiilshed,  lengthy 
careers  on  active  duty. 

And  they  are  continuing  their  work 
with  the  military  now  as  members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  sure  Chairman 
NUNN  and  I  wish  to  single  them  out  for 
their  speical  contributions  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  legislation. 

Senator  Gl.£NN  was  with  the  group  of 
Senators  that  I  was  a  part  of  in  the 
gulf  just  a  few  days  ago,  and  together 
we  saw  firsthand  the  really  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments  of  these  young 
men  and  women.  We  brought  back, 
firsthand,  their  needs.  I  think  this 
piece  of  legislation  will,  in  large  meas- 
ure, reflect  their  knowledge  that  was 
conveyed  to  us  by  those  who  took  part 
in  this  gulf  operation. 

1  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are  in 
morning  business. 
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Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
talk  about  a  slightly  different  side  of 
the  Operation  Desert  Storm  victory, 
and  I  want  in  no  way  to  take  away 
firom  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  just  addressed.  There  is  a 
problem,  and  we  want  to  make  certain 
that  we  take  care  of  those  individuals' 
fkmilies  who  sacrificed  so  much  on  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  a  story  on  the  front 
page  that  I  suspect  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  saw  as  well. 
That  was  the  story  of  the  death  of  an 
Army  specialist,  Anthony  Riggs,  who 
was  a  veteran  of  Oi>eration  Desert 
Storm.  He  was  killed  in  Detroit  where 
he  arrived  home  before  his  own  letters 
to  his  mother.  The  story  reported  that 
"witnesses  heard  5  rapid  shots  and  the 
sounds  of  a  car  screeching  down  the 
street."  Spc.  Tony  Riggs  was  one  of  the 
heroes  whose  operation  of  Patriot  mis- 
siles kept  the  successful  military  oper- 
ation on  track. 


Ano  her  young  man  shot  to  death  on 
Ameri  la's  streets,  and  I  feel  personally 
terrible  about  it.  I  am  tempted  to  let 
the  fetling  go,  Mr.  President,  but  this 
particular  incident  will  not  leave  me. 
It  does  not  feel  as  If  it  is  out  there.  It 
feels,  I  or  me,  as  if  it  is  here. 

I  an  tempted  to  let  the  feeling  go, 
Mr.  President,  but  the  needless  death 
of  any  youth  like  this  affects  me  deep- 
ly. W]  len  I  hear  about  a  soldier  who 
manned  a  Patriot  missile  battery  in 
Saudi  Arabia  being  gunned  down  and 
destroyed  as  he  was  unloading  a  mov- 
ing vah,  I  think  of  a  young  man  from 
Nebraska,  Dan  Hotz,  from  Omaha,  who 
was  shiot  and  killed  here  in  Washington 
in  Jult  1989,  7  months  after  I  was  sworn 
Into  oi  fice. 

Perhaps  I  should  let  the  feeling  go, 
became  I  wonder  if  other  Nebraskans 
will  ft  el  I  should  not  be  spending  my 
tim^  ( in  such  things.  I  wonder,  with 
some  weariness,  if  anything  can  be 
done  t  a  reduce  the  level  of  violence  in 
this  cc  untry  that  I  love  so  much. 

I  thl  ik  of  a  woman  I  met  recently  by 
the  na  me  of  Miss  Fields,  who  is  a  won- 
derful second-grade  teacher  working  at 
Walnut  Hill  Elementary,  a  city  school 
in  Om|iha,  and  other  teachers,  parents, 
and  cohununity  leaders  who  are  trying, 
with  love  and  attention,  to  cut  this 
chain  ^f  violence,  and  I  press  on. 

A  dllproportionate  number  of  today's 
young  j  murder  victims  are  black,  but  I 
do  nod  believe  this  is  primarily  a  prob- 
lem of  race.  It  is  not  merely  a  con- 
sequence of  white  racism  or  isolated 
black  janger.  It  is  a  conrmiunlty  prob- 
lem which  a^ects  all  of  us.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tjhe  glue  which  should  be  holding 
us  together  simply  is  not. 

Thislis  also  a  problem  that  I  do  not 
believ*  is  going  to  be  solved  simply  by 
passing  gun  control  legislation  or  civil 
rights  I  legislation.  The  case  for  these 
cannot  be  made  with  the  belief  that  vi- 
olencei  on  our  streets  will  end  if  they 
are  enacted.  It  is  a  problem  which  will 
only  be  solved  if  we  have  a  conunltted 
willingness  to  address  the  short  list  of 
econortiic  problems  faced  by  a  growing 
number  of  Americans. 

For  Ian  astonishing  number  of  us, 
what  is  taken  home  in  pay  will  not 
cover  ^he  costs  of  housing,  health  care, 
transportation,  and  education.  The 
problefn  we  face  is  that  in  America,  for 
many  pi  us,  hope  is  being  eroded  from 
withinl  Our  school  system  is  simply 
leaving  too  many  people  imprepared  for 
a  world  changed  by  new  technologies 
and  n*w  demands.  The  most  difficult 
task  facing  our  schools  today  in  Amer- 
ica is  a  rising  number  of  children  who 
are  arriving  unprepared  for  the  rel- 
atively mild  rigors  of  kindergarten. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  street  violence 
will  i^t  be  solved,  unless  we  have  a 
committed  willingness  to  simply  take 
better  care  of  our  children. 

We  liave  just  finished  the  1980's  de- 
scribe(  by  many  as  a  decade  of  per- 
sonal  rreed  and  avarice.  It  was  a  dec- 
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ade  of  iijcreasing  violence,  much  of 
which  hae  been  projected  onto  our 
youth  through  television,  videos,  and 
most  recently  the  appalling  commer- 
cial side  o  r  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Buried  deep  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  wai  a  short  story  about  a  speech 
given  last  Friday  by  a  courageous  man. 
Addressinir  the  Black  Family  Con- 
ference it  Hampton  University  in 
Hampton,  VA,  the  speaker,  a  middle- 
aged  black  man,  dared  to  say  what 
many  are  [thinking: 

During  every  100  hours  on  our  streets  we 
lose  more  yioung  men  than  were  killed  in  100 
hours  of  CTound  war  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Where  are  tjhe  yellow  ribbons  of  hope  and  re- 
membrancw  for  our  youth  dying  in  the 
streets?  This  is  a  war  against  ourselves,  and 
it  is  devastating  our  communities. 

He  had  Just  read,  Mr.  President,  the 
study  byl  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  a  branch  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control.  The  study 
found  that  48  percent  of  black  male 
Americans  from  15  to  19  years  of  age 
who  died  ip  1988  were  killed  by  guns.  In 
1984  the  percentage  was  24  percent.  In 
1987  it  wa^  just  35.  The  number  is  three 
times  the  i  rate  for  white  youths  of  the 
same  age.  | 

The  speaker  went  on  to  personalize 
the  numbers.  He  said: 

As  a  black  man  and  a  father  of  three,  this 
really  shades  me  to  the  core  of  my  being. 
What  we  nded  is  a  return  to  culture  of  char- 
acter. 

A  culture)  In  which  parents  invest  time  and 
attention  Ip  their  children  and  the  children 
of  their  n^ghborhood,  a  culture  in  which 
children  grtowing  up  without  a  father  are  a 
small  minority,  not  the  majority,  and  a  cul- 
ture in  whlth  neighbors  become  actively  in- 
volved in  making  their  neighborhoods  a  safe 
haven  for  ciildren. 

Mr.  President,  the  speaker  was  Dr. 
Louis  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Humaii  Services.  I  dearly  wish  that 
more  of  us  were  shaken  to  the  core  of 
our  being  by  these  numbers.  Then 
maybe  wa  would  advance  toward  the 
culture  of]  character  envisioned  by  Dr. 
Sullivan.  Perhaps  then  we  would  make 
the  publi(i  investments  needed  if  this 
vision  is  tp  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  I*reBident,  our  black  neighbor- 
hoods are;  simply  too  run  down,  per- 
sonal incohie  and  job  skills  are  too  low, 
and  families  too  shattered  to  expect  a 
reversal  without  a  major  investment  of 
capital  li  housing,  health  care,  and 
education  with  a  focus  on  the  family 
unit  and  emphasis  on  personal  respon- 
sibility. 

We  must  invest  by  fully  funding  WIC 
and  Head  Start.  In  Nebraska  we  must 
come  to  J  the 
schools      ike 
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principals    of    Omaha 
Marrs,     Walnut     Hill, 


Kellum",  Fontenelle,  and  Field  Club  to 
say:  What  can  we  do  to  help  with  your 
students?  Wha-t  do  you  need  now?  What 
do  you  ne«  d  now  to  prevent  the  damage 
to  these  yi  >ung  people? 

The  Inve  stment  Is  needed  the  most  in 
our  urban  or  troubled  neighborhoods, 
but,  by  ai^y  means,  it  is  not  the  only 
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case  of  neglect.  If  we  continue  drawing 
a  boundary  line  around  poverty,  our  re- 
sponse will  be  inadequate.  We  will 
make  the  problem  worse,  and  we  vrill 
create  more,  not  less,  division  among 
Americans. 

If  we  felt  the  intense  anxiety  of  many 
working  American  families  about  the 
cost  of  health  care,  education,  and  the 
decreasing  opportunity  for  their  chil- 
dren, we  would  quit  our  haggling  over 
the  irrelevant  and  get  to  work  on  the 
things  that  matter  to  a  child  in  Amer- 
ica today.  We  would  insist  on  solutions 
which  affect  all  of  us  and  not  just  a 
few. 

We,  who  do  not  live  in  the  environ- 
ment where  these  young  people  are 
dying,  can  talk  about  the  problem  in  a 
cold  detached  manner.  We  can  blame 
the  welfare  system  or  wonder  why  they 
do  not  just  work  a  little  harder  or, 
worse,  we  can  merely  look  for  ways  to 
keep  their  violence  away  from  us. 

Political  leaders  propose  solutions  we 
would  never  propose  if  we  were  closer 
to  the  subject.  The  crime  package 
which  the  President  wants  Congress  to 
pass  in  100  days  could  not  have  been 
presented  to  the  same  audience  Dr. 
Sullivan  addressed.  They  would  have 
greeted  with  skepticism  the  irrele- 
vance of  one  of  its  key  points.  The 
death  penalty  for  treason  and  spying. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  value  of  private  public  invest- 
ment when  we  are  struggling  to  keep 
our  State  university  well-funded,  or  to 
get  special  highway  allocations  for  our 
States,  or  some  other  project  designed 
to  stimulate  our  economy.  We  under- 
stand the  value  of  equity  when  we  are 
trying  to  pay  our  own  mortgages  with 
salaries  20  times  higher  than  25  percent 
of  America's  children,  who  live  in  pov- 
erty today. 

Sometimes  we  understand,  but  do  not 
act,  when  we  face  the  problems  faced 
by  the  poor  because  we  fear  being  ac- 
cused of  making  liberal  expenditures. 
The  political  plasring  field  has  never 
been  level  for  liberal  and  conservative 
expenditures.  We  constantly  act  upon 
the  almost  tragic  absence  of  fear  felt 
when  we  make  conservative  expendi- 
tures. Thus,  we  are  able  to  give  away 
large  amounts  of  money  to  wealthy 
people  80  they  can  continue  to  live 
unencumbered  with  excessive  obsta- 
cles. 

The  feelings  of  Dr.  Sullivan  must 
guide  up  to  overcome  the  unlevel  na- 
ture of  the  political  landscape,  because 
every  day  we  wait  we  see  the  earth 
splitting  between  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not  in  America.  The 
chasm  which  separates  them  from  us 
widens  every  day. 

And,  unlike  many  things  of  this  life, 
we  are  definitely  not  powerless  to  stop 
it.  We  could  if  we  wanted  to. 

We  will  want  to  if  we  see  this  vio- 
lence as  a  seamless  web  from  which  we 
cannot  escape.  On  July  30.  1989.  Bill 
Hotz   gave   us   good   advice   when   he 


talked  about  his  feelings  after  his  son, 
Dan,  had  been  killed  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Capitol  in  Washington,  DC,  by  an- 
other youth  who  was  desperate  for 
money: 

There  Is  something  so  seriously  wrong 
with  our  country.  How  are  we  going  to  turn 
this  around?  We  can't  go  on  like 
this  *  *  •  we're  200  years  old  and  we're  going 
down  the  drain.  I  tried  to  call  the  President 
to  talk  to  him  about  the  killing  of  my  son, 
about  Violence  in  America,  about  guns, 
drugs,  poverty  and  homelessness. 

The  violence  in  America  is  growing, 
not  receding.  We  are  feeding  the  supply 
by  neglecting  our  children  and  the  de- 
mand by  ignoring  the  impact  of  the 
technologies  of  communication.  We 
have  the  power  to  do  something  about 
both. 

To  act,  we  would  have  to  look  beyond 
the  crush  of  corporate  and  special  in- 
terest representatives  who  approach  us 
feverishly  looking  for  their  little  slice 
of  the  budget  or  tax  pie.  We  would  have 
to  look  them  in  the  eye  and  say: 
"We're  mad  as  hell  about  what  is  going 
on  in  America  and  we're  not  going  to 
take  it  any  more!  We  don't  care  what 
you  say  about  us  in  your  next 
newletter  or  at  our  next  election!  We 
are  going  to  pay  attention  to  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country  before  it  is  too 
late!" 

To  act,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
walk  away  from  our  feelings  when  we 
read  about  another  casualty  of  our 
streets.  To  act,  we  cannot  see  the  vio- 
lence as  a  consequence  of  liberal  or 
conservative  failures;  or  the  simple  re- 
sult of  racism,  insensitivity,  and  abuse. 

To  act,  we  must  see  a  common  agen- 
da for  those  who  are  dying  from  the  vi- 
olence— poor  youth,  disproportionately 
black,  but  all  races— and  those  who 
fear  they  will  become  innocent  vic- 
tims— all  the  rest  of  us.  That  common 
agenda  includes  a  health  care  system 
which  does  not  deny  us  care  simply  be- 
cause we  do  not  earn  more  than  SIOO.OOO 
a  year  as  do  Members  of  Congress,  for 
example.  It  also  includes  a  school  sys- 
tem which  takes  responsibility  for  its 
failure  to  educate  our  children  rather 
than  merely  blaming  us  for  the  failure. 
It  includes  a  broad-based  effort  to  in- 
crease the  attention  we  pay  to  all  our 
babies.  It  includes  a  tax  system  which 
is  at  least  as  sensitive  to  the  di^iculty 
of  saving  money  if  your  income  is 
$15,000  a  year  as  it  is  when  your  income 
is  $115,000  a  year. 

To  act,  we  must  read  the  statistics, 
look  out  our  windows,  glance  at  the 
world  of  our  streets,  and  like  Dr.  Sulli- 
van allow  what  we  see  to  "shake  us  to 
the  core  of  our  being."  If  that  core  gets 
shaken,  we  will  move.  Otherwise,  we 
will  not. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
pending  business,  very  important  legis- 
lation. But  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 


ment on  the  statement  which  was  in 
many  ways  very  excellent  and  compel- 
ling by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 
Let  me  point  out  that  he  said  that  he 
is  mad  about  what  is  going  on  in  Amer- 
ica. 

I  am  very  glad  about  what  is  going 
on  in  America.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  resur- 
gence of  patriotism  and  pride  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  performance  of  men  and 
women,  and  by  minorities,  many  mi- 
norities who  served  so  well  from  the 
top  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  military. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  engagement  in 
which  they  just  fought,  which  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  so  steadfastly 
opposed. 

I  am  very  i>roud  that  in  the  military 
we  have  men  and  women  who  are  mi- 
norities, including  those  from  the  In- 
dian reservations  all  over  my  State, 
who  are  now  reflections  of  that  pride. 
If  there  is  anything  that  the  young 
men  and  women  in  this  country  need  it 
is  role  models;  role  models  like  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  role  models  like  the  Ma- 
rine captain  I  met  who  was  in  the  lead 
tank  breaching  the  lines  of  the  Iraqis. 
It  is  Native  Americans  from  the  Navajo 
reservation  like  I  met  also  on  my  visit 
to  Iraq  who  have  been  sitting  out  there 
in  the  desert  for  7  months,  and  were 
glad  to  do  so,  Mr.  President,  glad  to  do 
so  because  they  know  they  were  fight- 
ing for  someone  else's  freedom. 

As  a  young  Navajo  walked  up  to  me 
and  said,  "No,  Senator,  it  was  not 
blood  for  oil;  it  was  blood  for  freedom." 
It  was  blood  for  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Kuwait  who  were  being  raped  and 
pillaged,  tortured  and  murdered  on  a 
daily  and  incessent  basis  by  their  cruel 
and  heartless  Iraqi  capitors. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  proud  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  minorities  in  America  in  their 
service.  There  are  no  quotas  In  the 
military.  You  get  ahead  and  you  suc- 
ceed and  you  get  responsibility  and 
leadership  because  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  the  qualities  that  I  am  so  proud  of 
in  these  minority  men  and  women  who 
have  served  our  Nation  with  such  great 
pride. 

They  have  pride  in  themselves.  I 
would  urge  any  of  my  colleagues  to  go 
to  one  of  our  Nation's  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  our  State,  and  see  the  incred- 
ible pride  that  those  native  Americans 
feel  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  res- 
ervation who  have  served.  In  the  His- 
panic community  in  the  southern  part 
of  Phoenix  where  I  live,  and  others  be- 
cause, I  say  to  my  friend,  this  is  a 
great  thing  for  America,  a  great  thing 
that  they  have  done.  I  have  some  hope 
for  the  minorities  in  America  because 
of  their  outstanding  service  and  the  ex- 
ample that  they  have  provided  to  all  of 
us  in  this  country  of  service  and  sac- 
rifice, and  I  am  very  proud  of  them.  I 
am  also  proud  to  be  associated  with  my 
friend.  Senator  Glenn. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  McCAm.  I  went  with  him  to  see 
these  young  men  and  women  who 
served  with  us  with  such  great  skill, 
and  which  frankly  was  one  of  the  most 
uplifting  experiences  that  I  have  had 
visiting  the  men  and  women  who  were 
there  and  the  pride  that  they  felt  in 
themselves  and  in  their  country  and 
the  service  that  they  performed  in  free- 
ing an  oppressed  and  frankly  indescrib- 
ably brutally  treated  people  of  Kuwait. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
troops  were  building  up  over  in  the 
desert  and  we  did  not  know  what 
length  the  war  would  be,  there  were  a 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation  that 
were  introduced  on  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol  building  to  provide  certain  ben- 
efits to  them,  here  in  the  Senate  and 
over  there  in  the  House.  Some  of  them 
did  not  amount  to  much.  Some  of 
them,  I  might  add,  were  as  much  press 
releases  as  anything  else,  I  hate  to  say 
that,  but  some  of  them  were. 

So  we  formed  a  task  force  under  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator MrrcHKi.i.,  who  asked  me  to  head 
up  a  task  for  on  our  side.  We  wound  up 
on  the  Democratic  side  with  16  Sen- 
ators. Senator  McCain  headed  up  a 
task  force  on  the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
allow  me  to  respond  very  briefly,  to 
take  only  2  minutes  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  can  keep 
it  short.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  that 
purpose  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that  very  much. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona  that  at  the  start  of  my 
remarks  I  made  it  clear  that  I  too  am 
very  proud,  and  that  this  was  not  in- 
tended to  isolate  as  a  consequence  of 
the  violence  on  the  streets  this  pride 
that  I  feel  from  the  concern  that  I  also 
feel  on  what  is  going  on  in  America. 

I  Qnd  that  the  statements  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  has 
made  were  not  only  provocative  but  in- 
correct. And  I  find  as  well  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  thing  that  tends  to  divide  the 
country  that  says  if  you  are  not  with 
the  President,  if  you  were  not  with  the 
President,  somehow  you  are  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  somehow  as  a  con- 
sequence you  are  not  entitled  to  stand 
up  and  be  concerned  about  the  growing 
violence  in  America  and  propose  some 
suggestions  for  it. 

I  regret  very  much  the  remarks  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
made  just  recently  and  I  would  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  when  I  have 


me  to  engage  more  fully  on  the 
the  Senate  to  discuss  them. 
RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
m  Ohio. 

CCAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
yield?  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 

RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frAm  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  dLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  My  remarks  did  not 
mean  to  intentionally  denigrate  the 
SenatoJ-  from  Nebraska.  In  fact.  I  said 
I  associated  myself  with  his  remarks.  I 
agree  \^ith  him.  I  think  this  is  a  deci- 
sion wk  should  know  that  Americans 
are  proud  of  their  performance  and 
very  pipud  of  the  performance  of  many 
of  thos  who  are  minorities  and  those 
minoriiies  are  role  models  to  all  of  us 
in  this  country. 

I  am  Borry  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  took  this  as  some  criticism.  It 
certainly  was  not.  I  stood  solely  on  the 
virtues!  of  the  men  and  women  who  par- 
ticipated in  Desert  Storm.  I  cannot  ac- 
r  any  reason  for  that, 
k  my  colleague  from  Ohio  and 


'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Ohio. 
rLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
continued,  there  were  many 
bills  p»t  in  and  we  had  to  consider 
those,  $11  of  them.  The  task  forces  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  working  to- 
gether In  a  bipartisan  fashion,  put  to- 
gether ti  package  that  also  had  to  pass 
each  oiie  of  the  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion. \^fe  did  not  exempt  them.  That 
done  and  that  is  what  S.  725 


!ve  the  bill  we  just  passed,  S. 
food  legislation.  It  provides  the 
;y  our  military  services'  need 
care  of  expenses  resulting  from 
the  Pereian  Gulf  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  it  also  provides  cer- 
tain authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  adjustments  in  fiscal 
year  19^1  strength  levels  so  that  mili- 
tary personnel  who  were  needed  for  Op- 
eration! Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Btorm  do  not  have  to  be  invol- 
untarily separated  just  to  hit  a 
strengti  limit  that  was  established  be- 
fore th^y  knew  the  extent  of  their  in- 
volvement in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Most 
importantly,  this  bill  provides  a  very 
good  sat  of  personnel  benefits  for  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  and  their 
families  who  served  us  so  well  and  so 
bravely!  throughout  the  crisis. 

President,  we  have  passed 
It  will  now  be  sent  over  to  the 
they  can  take  it  up  and  pass 
lope,  before  we  go  into  our  2- 
week  aonlegislative  work  session.  I 
think  ail  of  us  want  a  very  strong  sig- 
nal to  ♦ur  men  and  women  in  uniform 
and  their  families  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten $.bout  them  now  that  the  bullets 
have  stepped  flying. 
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For  exai  iple,  I  know  there  are  survi- 
vors of  military  personnel  out  there 
who  will  b< !  helped  by  the  survivor  ben- 
efits provijions  in  this  bill;  namely,  the 
increase  in  death  gratuity  pay  from 
$3,000  to  ie.OOO  and  the  servicemen's 
group  lif«  insurance  benefit  from 
$50,000  to  |$100.000.  both  of  which  are 
retroactive  to  the  start  of  Operations 
Desert  Shiteld/Desert  Storm.  August  2. 
1990. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  those  who 
served  us  iii  the  Persian  Gulf  and  those 
who  still  serve  us  there  deserve  the  in- 
creases in  I  imminent  danger  pay  and 
family  separation  allowances  we  have 
provided  fdr  in  this  bill. 

We  visitid  just  a  few  days  ago  with 
Big  Red  Orie.  the  1st  Division,  Army  in- 
fantry, still  deployed.  Senator  McCain 
here  on  th^  floor  was  with  me  when  we 
visited  the]  1st  and  2d  Marine  Divisions 
who  are  still  deployed.  Let  me  say  that 
going  out  in  the  field  with  those  divi- 
sions, particularly  the  2d  Division 
which  is  siill  deployed  out  there,  bat- 
talions deijloyed,  i>atrols  out.  they  are 
still  in  a  cqmbat  mode. 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  just  yester- 
day, as  we  Were  briefed  over  there,  that 
the  Air  F6rce  still  had  authority  to 
shoot  dow4  fixed-wing  combat  aircraft 
that  were  jgoing  to  take  off  and  were 
running  cconbat  air  patrols  over  Iraq. 
Yet  one  of  those  Iraqi  planes,  contrary 
to  the  agreement,  did  try  to  take  off 
and  an  Air  (Force  pilot  shot  it  down. 

So  that  reemphasizes  what  I  mean  by 
they  are  siill  serving,  still  serving  us 
there.  So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
certainly  (feserve  the  increases  in  im- 
minent daiger  pay  and  family  separa- 
tion allowances  that  we  have  provided 
for  in  this  illl. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  our  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  personnel 
who  were!  activated  for  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  de- 
serve the  »ay  adjustments  we  provide 
for  in  thi^  bill  so  that  they  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  their  ac- 
tive component  peers.  Then  when  they 
come  home  and  are  deactivated,  we 
provide  a  »fety  net  of  benefits  includ- 
ing transitional  medical  coverage,  war- 
time veterans'  benefits,  and  other  read- 
justment benefits. 

I  know  that  some  of  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  personnel,  who  were 
farmers  and  students  before  they  were 
activated,  ban  use  the  relief  that  we 
provide  in  fthis  bill  for  the  repayment 
of  loans  and  the  relief  from  certain 
planting  requirements  and  conserva- 
tion requirements  in  the  case  of  farm- 
ers and  ranchers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  worked  hard 
on  the  Arified  Services  Committee  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  House  on  the 
companion  bill  they  have  passed  with 
similar  measures.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  was  only  one  provision  in  the 
final  bill  t  lat  we  have  in  front  of  us 


that  gives 


Che  House  some  concern.  It 


is  the  prorision  that  would  increase 
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the  service  group  life  insurance  bene- 
fit. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  bill,  we  increase 
the  SGLI  benefit  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
to  update  the  benefit  to  the  average 
term-life  insurance  coverage  in  this 
country. 

The  SOLI,  however,  is  not  a  raid  on 
the  Treasury.  The  SGLI  benefit  is  paid 
for  by  the  military  personnel  them- 
selves. They  pay  premiums  every 
month  on  this  insurance.  The  premium 
is  currently  8  cents  per  $1,000  of  cov- 
erage and  they  pay  that  every  single 
month.  So  it  is  a  self-liquidating  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  something  that  is  a 
great  raid  on  the  Treasury.  So  this  pro- 
gram is  cost  neutral  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  peacetime. 

It  seems  to  me  this  increase  is  emi- 
nently reasonable,  especially  since  the 
House  agreed  to  a  provision  in  our  bill 
that  would  In  effect  double  the  amount 
of  benefit  for  survivors  who  died  since 
August  2,  1990.  in  conjunction  with  or 
in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  or  attributable  to  hostile 
actions  in  regions  other  than  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  So  the  survivors  of  such  per- 
sonnel would  receive  a  $100,000  SGLI 
benefit. 

The  House  has  suggested  the  SGLI 
benefit  in  our  bill  be  reduced  to  $75,000. 
Mr.  President,  frankly.  I  am  a  bit  mys- 
tified by  our  friends  over  in  the  House. 
I  hope  some  of  them  are  watching  this 
on  television  over  there  who  are  con- 
sidering this  legislation  today,  because 
I  do  not  see  the  point  in  cutting  this 
back  to  $75,000. 

I  heard  through  the  grapevine  that 
perhaps  they  have  some  other  proposal 
they  want  to  make.  I  guess  they  want 
to  make  this  a  halfway  deal  because 
they  really  have  some  other  idea  in 
mind. 

But  I  want  to  stand  here  on  the  floor 
and  say  this  package  is  ready  to  go. 
For  those  writing  for  our  service  publi- 
cations that  cover  this  sort  of  thing  on 
the  Senate  floor,  let  it  be  known  to  our 
military  personnel  that  this  package  is 
ready  to  go.  It  will  be  in  effect  if  we 
pass  it  right  now  at  least  2  weeks  or  3 
weeks  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise, 
rather  than  having  it  held  up  by  rea- 
sons we  cannot  even  discern  by  talking 
to  the  people  in  the  House. 

Let  us  get  this  thing  out.  It  is  self- 
liquidating.  It  is  not  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury. 

If  there  are  other  proposals  to  be 
made  with  life  insurance  later,  or 
whatever  benefits,  let  us  consider  them 
later  on.  But  let  us  not  let  this  be  a 
stiunbllng  block  to  getting  this  bene- 
fits package  passed. 

The  $100,000  coverage  we  provide  in 
our  bin  approximates  the  average  of 
term  insurance  in  this  coimtry.  I  re- 
peat, the  average  for  all  insurance.  And 
it  is  provided  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  self-liquidating  program. 
How  can  we  possibly  be  against  some- 
thing like  that? 
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I  hope  our  House  counterparts  under- 
stand this  and  do  not  think  we  are  try- 
ing to  raid  the  Treasury.  This  is  put- 
ting into  law  an  authorization  for  an 
increase  in  insurance  that  people  self- 
liquidate  by  their  own  premiums.  So  I 
hope  this  explanation  will  allay  some 
of  the  concerns  and  set  to  rest  those 
over  in  the  House.  I  hope  they  will  act 
this  afternoon  and  pass  this  bill  in  its 
current  form. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  thanking  all 
Senators  who  worked  so  bard  on  the 
task  force  that  I  chaired  on  our  side  in 
developing  these  benefits  for  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  their  fami- 
lies. In  particular,  the  staff  has  worked 
very  hard  on  this.  I  know  how  particu- 
larly helpftil  to  me  Fred  Pang  was,  and 
who  is  with  me  here  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  He  is  the  staff  director  for 
our  Manpower  Subcommittee  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
John  Hilley  of  the  majority  leader's  of- 
fice, Kim  Wallace,  and  Phil  Upschulte 
of  my  staff,  all  worked  on  this  and  did 
yeomen's  service  on  this  over  the  past 
several  weeks.  It  has  been  a  big,  big  job 
putting  this  whole  thing  together  and  I 
want  to  give  them  full  credit. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ator McCain,  the  Republican  task  force 
leader,  for  his  help  and  cooperation; 
and  the  majority  leader  and  Repub- 
lican leader  for  bringing  oixr  work  to 
fruition.  Our  men  tind  women  in  uni- 
form and  their  families  certainly  de- 
serve the  result.  I  am  glad  we  have 
passed  it  in  the  Senate.  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues over  in  the  House  to  pass  it 
without  change  so  it  can  go  directly  to 
the  President  and  be  signed  without 
waiting  over  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Before  my  fiiend  from 
Ohio  leaves  the  floor,  I  will  be  brief.  I 
wish  all  my  colleagues  could  have  been 
with  me  when  I  accompanied  him  to 
visit  Marine  squadron  VMA-311.  a 
squadron  that  Senator  Glenn  was  the 
operations  officer  of  some  40  years  ago 
during  the  Korean  war. 

He  was  greeted  by  the  members  of 
that  squadron  with  what  I  describe  as 
not  only  respect,  but  affection  and  adu- 
lation. The  respect  and  esteem  which 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
and  the  military  hold  for  our  colleague 
from  Ohio  is  a  wonderful  and  uplifting 
thing  to  observe.  I  think  that  respect 
and  affection  is  obviously  well  deserved 
and,  frankly,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  accompany  him  as 
we  visit  the  men  and  women  in  the 
service  and  particularly  those  who 
have  served  and  sacrificed  in  the 
Desert  Storm  operation. 

I  also  am  grateful  for  his  continued 
bipartisanship  in  shaping  this  package, 
which  is  viewed  by  those  men  and 
women  as  extremely  important,  and  I 
am  sure  to  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  as  well. 
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By  the  way,  the  efllclency  and  oper- 
ational capability  of  VMA-311  has  im- 
proved dramatically  since  Senator 
Glenn  was  the  operations  ofllcer,  I 
might  add. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  deserved  that. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Very  briefly.  Senator 
Glknn  has  described  the  details  of  this 
package.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
one.  I  think  it  is  a  product  of  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  effort  by  staff  and 
Members.  I  do  not  know  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  had  more  member- 
ship involvement.  20  or  30  Senators 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
same  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  also  extend  my  apiwreciation  to  the 
staff.  Ken  Johnson.  Pat  Tucker.  Fred 
Pang.  Arnold  Punaro,  and  so  many  oth- 
ers. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  majority  leader  and 
Republican  leader  for  setting  up  this 
entire  mechanism  which  I  think  is  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  we  are  prob- 
ably passing  a  larger  package  of  legis- 
lation in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
any  piece  of  legislation  with  this  many 
facets  to  it  at  any  time  in  recent  his- 
tory. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  do  not  un- 
derestimate the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation to  the  men  and  women  in  the 
active  forces,  in  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, and  the  message  that  we  are 
sending  them  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Yes.  there  will  be  more  in  the  future. 
But  it  is  important  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  we  represent,  send  them  an 
immediate  message  that  we  are  going 
to  make  sure  we  do  everjrthing  in  our 
power  to  correct  any  imbalance,  to  pro- 
vide any  benefit,  to  provide  any  reward 
within  reason  that  we  can  for  the  mag- 
nificent performance  they  have  just 
achieved  in  the  Desert  Storm  oper- 
ation. 

That  is  not  only  the  men  and  women 
who  served  there,  but  all  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  the  service, 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world,  who  made  this  oper- 
ation possible. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  moment  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  all  of  us  should  be 
proud  not  only  of  our  performance  but 
that  of  the  American  people. 
I  jrield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is 
recognized. 

VETERANS  PROORAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  unanimous  approval  to  title 
in.  C— the  proposed  Persian  Gulf  War 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1991— of  the 
pending  measure.  This  part  of  this 
measure,  which  I  will  refer  to  as  the 
compromise  agreement,  embodies  pro- 
visions within  our  committee's  juris- 
diction which  are  derived  from  H.R. 
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1175  as  passed  by  the  House  on  March 
13,  and  section  336  and  part  G  of  title 
m  of  S.  578,  the  proposed  Persian  Gulf 
War  Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of  1991, 
which,  as  an  amendment  to  the  text  of 
H.R.  1175,  passed  the  Senate  on  March 
14. 

The  provisions  of  the  compromise 
agreement  Include  provisions  derived 
ftom  S.  386  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee on  February  26,  which  in  turn  were 
derived  from  S.  336  as  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  on  January  31  and  S.  386  as 
introduced  for  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini]  on  February  6. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
remarks  rejrarding  S.  578  on  March  13, 
this  measure  reflects  the  Senate's  deep 
concern  that  the  Nation  fully  honor  its 
obligations  to  the  brave  men  and 
women  in  uniform  who  so  brilliantly 
and  effectively  fought  in  and  supported 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  It  is  now  our 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  we  ex- 
press in  meaningful,  tangrible,  and  ap- 
propriate ways  to  those  who  served  our 
Nation  so  well  our  gratitude  and  com- 
mitment to  carrying  out  our  respon- 
sibilities to  them. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  March  13 
statement,  beginning  on  page  S3168, 
however,  this  measure  does  not  com- 
plete our  efforts  with  regard  to  veter- 
ans' programs  this  year.  Although  this 
measure  is  a  good  step  forward,  there  is 
much  more  on  the  veterans'  agenda 
this  year  to  be  accomplished  for  Per- 
sian Gulf  veterans  and  all  other  veter- 
ans. For  example,  the  agenda  must  in- 
clude adequate  funding  for  VA  health 
care  and  benefits  administration  serv- 
ices for  fiscal  year  1992— with  both 
areas  requiring  increases  above  the 
President's  request.  Other  important 
matters  include  the  reform  of  the  dis- 
ability and  indemnity  compensation 
for  survivors  of  those  who  die  from 
service-connected  causes,  an  updating 
of  the  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights 
law,  and  a  further  review  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940,  attention  to  the  needs  of  veterans 
with  post  traumatic  stress  disorder, 
and  the  plight  of  homeless  veterans. 
Those  and  other  issues  will  command 
our  attention  this  year  as  we  seek  to 
ensure  that  the  Nation  fulfills  its  obli- 
gations both  to  the  new  veterans  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  period  and  to  the  veterans 
who  have  fought  earlier  wars  and  kept 
America  free  and  strong  over  the  past 
decades. 

In  this  spirit,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  today  the  vet- 
erans' benefits  provisions  in  part  C  of 
title  m  of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  because  each  of  the 
provisions  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment is  described  authoritatively  in 
the  explanatory  statement  accompany- 
ing the  compromise  agreement,  and  be- 
cause I  elaborated  on  many  of  the  pro- 
visions being  considered  today  in  my 
statement  in  the  March  13  Record— as 


corrected  on  March  17  in  my  statement 
beginning  on  page  S3340— I  will  provide 
only  a  jsuniimary  of  those  provisions  at 
this  po  nt  and  then  discuss  certain  key 
elemen  bs  of  this  measure. 

SU  iCMAHY  OF  VETiaiANS'  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  1  "resident,  this  measure  contains 
provisi  )ns  which  would  extend  to  vet- 
erans 3f  service  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  the  same  eligibility  for 
benefit^  and  services  as  are  available 
to  the  veterans  of  other  periods  of  war; 
increase  the  amounts  of  Montgomery 
GI  bill  education  assistance  benefits; 
improve  laws  related  to  the  reemploy- 
ment 1  ights  of  reservists  called  to  ac- 
tive di  ty;  and  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
suranc ;. 

Spec  fically,  Mr.  President,  title  m, 
C  contains  substantive  provisions  that 
would: 

Firso,  add  to  defined  periods  of  war 
for  titie  38  purposes  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  w  lich  would  be  defined  as  the  pe- 
riod b<  ginning  August  2,  1990,  the  date 
that  I  aq  invaded  Kuwait,  and  ending 
on  a  ( ate  to  be  determined  by  Presi- 
dentia  proclamation  or  by  law. 

Seco  id,  provide  that  service  during 
the  P(  rsian  Gulf  period  satisfies  the 
service  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
the  V/i  pension  program — a  needs  based 
benefit  for  wartime  veterans  who  have 
non-SOTvice-connected  disabilities 

rated  totally  disabling  and  the  needy 
survivftrs  of  wartime  veterans. 

Thirl,  make  applicable  to  Persian 
Gulf  period  veterans  the  presumption, 
for  WA  medical  care  purposes,  that  an 
active  psychosis  occurring  within  2 
years  ifter  a  veteran's  discharge  or  re- 
lease 1  ram  active  military  service  that 
includ  sd  service  during  a  period  of  war 
is  serv  ice  connected. 

Fou]  th,  for  Persian  Gulf  period  veter- 
ans, re  duce  from  180  days  to  90  days  the 
miniiT  um  active  duty  service  require- 
ment 1  or  eligibility  for  outpatient  den- 
tal sei  vices  for  treatment  of  a  dental 
condit  ion  or  disabilitir  which  is  service 
conne(  ted  but  not  compensable  in  de- 
gree. 

Fiftl  1,  provide  Persian  Gulf  period 
veterans  with  the  same  eligibility  for 
medic:  nes  for  VA  that  veterans  of 
other  periods  of  war  have  when  they 
are  n  ceiving  additional  VA  sendce- 
conne<;ted  disability  compensation,  or 
increa  sed  VA  non-service-connected 
disabi  ity  pension,  by  reason  of  being 
permatiently  housebound  or  in  need  of 
regula  r  aid  and  attendance. 

Sixt  1,  extend  entitlement  to  VA  re- 
adjust ment  counseling  to  post- Vietnam 
era  ve  terans  who  served  on  active  duty 
in  are  is  In  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Secrel  ary  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  con- 
sultat  on  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  subjected  to  danger  from  armed 
conflicts  comparable  to  the  dangers  of 
combit  with  enemy  armed  forces  dur- 
ing a  teriod  of  war. 
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Seventh.  I  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affair^  each  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress two  Reports  containing  an  assess- 
ment of  the  need  for  rehabilitative 
services  ffr  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  whd  participated  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  confl^t  and  experience  post  trau- 
matic streps  disorder  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  treatment  to  those  individuals. 

Eighth,  increase  from  S50,000  to 
$100,000  thf  maximum  amount  of  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  and  vet- 
erans' group  life  insurance. 

Ninth,  i^rovide  for  an  increase  in 
Montgomery  GI  bill  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  for  active  duty 
servicemembers  and  for  reservists. 

Tenth,  provide  for  VA's  Veterans'  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education  to  in- 
clude a  representative  of  Persian  Gulf 
period  veterans. 

Eleventh,  require  employers  to  take 
affirmative  steps  to  provide  necessary 
retraining  for  persons  being  reinstated 
to  employment  under  the  veterans'  re- 
employment rights  [VRR]  law,  codified 
in  chapter  43  of  title  38. 

Twelfth,  generally  requfre  employers 
to  make  reasonable  accommodations 
for  disabled  persons  being  reinstated 
under  the  VRR  law. 

Thirteedth,  provide  eligibility  for  VA 
housing  loan  benefits  to  veterans  who 
served  on  active  duty  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  whose 
total  service  was  for  90  days  or  more 
(which  is  ^he  same  period  required  for 
veterans  of  other  war  periods),  pro- 
vided that  those  veterans  meet  the 
minimum  (active  duty  service  require- 
ments in  aiection  3102A  of  title  38. 

INCREASE  IN  MONTGOMERY  OI  BILL  BENEFrTS 

Mr.  President,  most  active  duty 
servlceme|nbers  and  reservists  who 
participated  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
are  entited  to  educational  benefits 
under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill.  There 
has  been  qo  increase  in  the  MGIB  rates 
since  the  program  was  enacted  in  1984. 
The  cost  i>f  education  at  4-year  public 
increased  by  43.2  percent 
It  6  years  and  overall  infla- 
leasured  by  the  Consumer 
has  been  36.5  percent. 
On  Mardh  12. 1  introduced  legislation, 
S.  633,  to  provide  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximateily  40  percent  in  these  bene- 
fits. Those  who  have  worn  the  uniform 
in  recent  years  and  those  who  served  in 
Gulf  certainly  deserve  to 
bill  rate  increase  so  that 
its  are  not  so  seriously  erod- 
ktion  as  they  are  becoming, 
budgetary  constraints,  the 
Senate  lelulership  amendment  to  H.R. 
1175  that  passed  the  Senate  on  March  14 
would  hate  increased  the  MGIB  bene- 
fits by  on^y  3.4  percent. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
compromise  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision th|k,t  will  bring  the  1984  edu- 
cational Assistance  closer  to  the  level 
in  current  dollars  that  was  originally 
intended  py  Congress.  To  help  address 
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the  diminished  purchasing:  power  of 
MGIB  benefits,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment would,  effective  October  1,  1991, 
increase  from  $300  to  $350  the  monthly 
MGIB  benefit  for  fUU-time  study  for 
those  serving  on  active  duty  for  3  years 
or  more  (or  for  2  years  on  active  duty 
and  4  years  in  the  reserves)  and  from 
$250  to  $275  for  full-time  study  for  those 
who  serve  just  2  years  on  active  duty. 

A  comparable  benefit  increase  would 
be  provided  in  the  rates  for  GI  bill  ben- 
efits under  chapter  106  of  title  10  for  re- 
servists. This  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  monthly  rate  from  $140  to 
$170  for  full-time  study  under  chapter 
106. 

The  increases  for  both  active  duty 
members  and  reservists  would  be  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  from  the  defense 
cooperation  account.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs would  have  the  authority  to  con- 
tinue the  increased  rates  and  to  pro- 
vide for  cost-of-living  increases.  Fimd- 
ing  for  any  increased  rates  in  those 
years  would  come  from  the  traditional 
source. 

ADOmON  OF  PERSIAN  OULF  WAR  TO  DEFINrnON 
OF  PERIOD  OF  WAR 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment would  establish  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  as  a  period  of  war  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  a  veteran's  eligibility 
for  various  VA  benefits.  These  benefits 
include  need-based  pensions,  the  pre- 
stmiption  relating  to  psychosis,  the 
ftirnishing  of  drugs  and  medicines  to 
certain  veterans,  outpatient  dental 
services,  and  certain  home  loan  and 
burial  benefits.  As  I  noted  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  March  13,  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  period  deserve  all 
of  the  benefits  and  services  that  this 
grateful  Nation  has  extended  to  the 
veterans  of  other  wars.  Defining  the 
Persian  Gulf  period  for  the  purposes  of 
the  above-mentioned  title  38  purposes 
is  an  essential  part  of  recognizing  the 
sacrifices  made  by  these  veterans. 

The  definition  of  period  of  war  does 
not  constitute  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Congrress.  It  is  used  to 
determine  eligibility  for  the  VA  pro- 
grams described  above. 

READJUSTMENT  COUNSEUNO 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  compromise  agreement  contains 
the  Senate  provision,  which  I  authored, 
to  expand  eligibility  for  readjustment 
counseling  to  veterans  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  yrar  and  other  post-Vietnam  era 
combat  area  veterans,  such  as  those 
who  served  in  Beirut,  Grenada,  Libya, 
and  Panama.  I  have  long  sought  to  ex- 
pand eligibility  for  readjustment  coun- 
seling—which is  currently  limited  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans— to  combat-thea- 
ter veterans  of  all  wars. 

Section  364(c)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  legislation  that  I  in- 
troduced and  which  the  Senate  passed 
in  the  last  two  Congresses— in  section 
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605  of  S.  2011  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee in  August  1,  1988,  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  18,  1988,  in  H.R. 
4741.  and  section  202  of  S.  13  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  on  September  13,  1989, 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  3, 
1989,  in  H.R.  901.  The  administration 
also  requested  congressional  action  on 
such  legislation  in  a  January  29,  1991, 
letter  from  Secretary  Derwlnski.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  recognized  both  the  need  among 
combat  veterans  for  readjustment 
counseling  and  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  at  vet  centers. 

Readjustment  counseling  is  provided 
primarily  in  196  community  based  vet 
centers,  which  are  small,  easily  acces- 
sible, and  staffed  to  a  great  extent  by 
combat  veterans.  The  vet  center  model 
of  easy  accessibility  and  peer  counsel- 
ing has  proven  highly  effective  in  at- 
tracting veterans  who  may  need  some 
psychological  counseling  but  who 
would  be  reluctant  to  go  the  route  of  a 
mental  hygiene  clinic  or  psychiatric 
care  at  a  VA  facility. 

Though  some  have  questioned  the  ap- 
propriateness or  usefulness  of  opening 
up  the  vet  centers  to  veterans  of  wars 
or  eras  other  than  Vietnam  on  the 
basis  that  the  centers  are  a  unique  re- 
sponse to  a  unique,  unpopular  war,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  need  for  read- 
justment counseling  exists  among 
many  veterans  of  other  conflicts  and 
that  the  vet  centers  provide  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  them.  The  fact  that 
approximately  7.000  World  War  n  and 
Koirean  war  veterans  per  year  come  to 
vet  centers  seeking  help,  as  I  am  ad- 
vised by  VA  is  the  case,  certainly  indi- 
cates that  there  is  an  immet  need 
among  those  veterans  for  the  services 
provided  at  the  vet  centers.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  most  misguided,  based 
on  differences  between  Vietnam  and 
other  wars,  to  fail  to  recognize  the 
basic  value  of  vet  centers  and  readjust- 
ment counseling  to  combat  veterans. 

Providing  access  to  needed  mental 
health  care  is  particularly  important 
in  light  of  the  current  understanding, 
as  noted  in  VA's  testimony  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee's  July  14, 
1988,  oversight  hearing  on  issues  relat- 
ed to  post  traumatic  stress  disorder 
[PTSD],  that  early  intervention  can 
ameliorate  the  severity  and  persistence 
of  PTSD  sjrmptoms  in  an  individual 
following  exposure  to  a  traumatic 
event.  The  vet  centers  provide  the  best 
VA  opportunity  for  outreach  and  early 
intervention. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Derwinski. 
in  his  January  30,  1991,  letter  transmit- 
ting the  administration's  proposed  leg- 
islation stated. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  anlque  [counsel- 
ing and  outreach]  services,  provided  in  com- 
munity based  "vet  centers "  is  reflected  in 
the  hl^h  regard  for  them  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  veterans,  fkmlly  members,  local 
community  institutions,  and  the  media. 


Also,  as  the  Secretary  noted,  vet  cen- 
ters— 

Are  expert  in  assisting  veterans  in  finding 
the  services  they  need,  whether  in  the  vet 
center  Itself,  at  another  VA  health  care  fa- 
cility, or  elsewhere  in  the  community. 

Secretary  Derwinski  also  noted  that 
readjustment  counseling  had  been  pro- 
vided to  over  a  million  veterans  and 
family  members. 

In  VA's  press  release  accompanying 
the  Secretary's  request  for  expanded 
readjustment  counseling  eligibility. 
Deputy  Secretary  Tony  Princlpi,  a 
Vietnam  combat  veteran,  pointed  out 
an  additional  advantage  to  Persian 
Gulf  veterans  of  the  expansion: 

Many  of  the  vet  center  counselors  are 
themselves  combat  veterans.  They  have  the 
experience,  compassion,  and  dedication  to 
help  these  veterans  early  on  during  the 
sometimes  difficult  readjustment  to  civilian 
life. 

Mr.  President,  the  views  offei«d  by 
the  leadership  of  VA  regarding  this 
issue  are  very  much  in  line  with  my 
own  and  those  of  the  Senate,  which,  as 
I  mentioned,  has  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion twice  before.  I  look  forward  to  the 
enactment  of  this  provision. 

IMPROVED  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  POR 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans  Reem- 
ployment Rights  [VRR]  law  (chapter  43 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code)  provides 
that  men  and  women  who  leave  their 
civilian  jobs  to  serve  on  active  duty 
generally  have  the  right  to  be  rehired 
by  their  former  employers.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  if  a  veteran  is  no  longer 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  or 
her  previous  position  by  reason  of  a 
disability  sustained  during  reserve 
training  or  active  duty  service,  he  or 
she  must  be  offered  any  other  position 
in  the  employ  of  the  employer  for 
which  he  or  she  is  qualified  and  which 
will  provide  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay,  or  the  nearest  approximation,  of 
the  previous  position. 

To  improve  protections  for  disabled 
veterans,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  adopted  a  provision — 
originally  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
included  in  the  Senate  passed  bill— to 
require  employers  to  make  "reasonable 
accommodation"  for  the  reemployment 
of  such  veterans.  For  purposes  of  this 
provision,  the  term  "reasonable  accom- 
modation" would  have  the  meaning 
provided  in  the  Americans  with  Di»-  - 
abilities  Act  of  1990  [ADA]. 

In  House-Senate  negotiations  regard- 
ing this  provision,  the  House  was  will- 
ing to  accept  it  with  two  amendments. 
The  first  would  clarify,  as  under  the 
ADA,  that  an  employer  would  not  be 
required  to  make  accommodations  that 
would  impose  an  "undue  hardship"  on 
the  operation  of  the  employer's  busi- 
ness. 

The  second  amendment  would  ex- 
empt, in  the  same  way  that  the  ADA 
does,  certain  small  employers,  Federal 
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a^ncies,  and  tax-exempt  membership 
organizations.  I  woald  prefer  not  to 
have  these  exemptions.  I  believe  that 
the  "undue  hardship"  exception  deals 
adequately  with  the  concerns  of  small 
employers  because  it  requires  employer 
size  and  resources  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  whether  the  mak- 
ing of  an  accommodation  to  the  veter- 
an's disability  would  cause  an  undue 
hardship.  However,  the  House  was  ada- 
mant and  I  was  unable  to  convince  the 
House  to  yield  on  this  point.  Ulti- 
mately, in  order  to  have  the  reasonable 
accommodation  provision  enacted  in 
this  measure,  we  had  to  incorporate 
the  limitations  of  the  ADA  on  the 
scope  of  this  provision. 

As  under  the  ADA,  until  July  26,  1994, 
the  requirement  of  reasonable  accom- 
modation would  apply  only  to  employ- 
ers who  have  25  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  in  each  of  20  or  more 
calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  pre- 
ceding year.  After  that  the  require- 
ment would  apply  to  those  who  have  15 
or  more  employees  for  each  working 
day  in  each  of  20  or  more  calendar 
weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

Mr.  President,  by  including  this  pro- 
vision in  the  compromise  agreement, 
even  with  these  limitations,  we  are 
now  obtaining  for  many  disabled  Per- 
sian Gulf  veterans  and  others  covered 
by  the  VRR  the  right  to  reasonable  ac- 
commodation, which  does  not  go  into 
affect  under  the  ADA  for  16  more 
months— imtil  July  1992. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  that  disabled  veterans  seek- 
ing to  return  to  jobs  with  small  em- 
ployers will  not  have  the  clear  right  to 
reasonable  accommodation  even  where 
it  would  not  result  in  an  undue  hard- 
ship. It  is  my  Intention  to  revisit  this 
issue  in  the  development  of  VRR  revi- 
sions this  spring.  I  have  scheduled  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  hearings  on 
this  subject  for  April  16, 1991. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment would  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  coverage  under  the  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  and  veter- 
ans' group  life  insurance — the  SGLI 
and  VGLI  Programs.  These  programs 
provide  low-cost  group  life  insurance  to 
active  duty  servicemembers  and  veter- 
ans, and  well  over  90  percent  of  active 
duty  servicemembers  participate  in  the 
SGLJ  Program.  These  programs  are 
generally  self  supporting.  In  times  of 
peace,  the  premiums  paid  by  insured 
servicemembers,  which  are  based  on 
actuarial  calculations,  cover  the  cost 
of  benefits.  In  times  of  war,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  bears  the  cost  of  death 
benefits  that  are  due  to  the  extra  haz- 
ards of  conflict. 

The  pending  measure  would  increase 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  from  $50,000  to 
SIOO.OOO,  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. That  is  the  amount  by  which  the 


Senate  I  bill  would  have  Increased  this 
insuraqce.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
such  iitcrease.  This  program  is  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  iCommittees. 

A  related  provision,  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion oflthe  Armed  Services  Committee, 
would  brovide  for  a  retroactive  death 
gratulnr,  payable  by  the  Department  of 
Defens^  to  the  survivors  of  certain 
service|nembers  who  died  between  Au- 
gust 1, 11990,  and  the  date  of  enactment. 
The  amount  of  the  gratuity  would 
equal  fhe  amount  of  the  individual's 
insurance  coverage  at  the  time  of 
death.  [Thus,  the  maximum  gratuity 
would  be  S50,000. 

In  tlie  bill 

S3rmmetry  in  that,  regardless 

of  the  servicemember's  death, 

lum  total  payment  will  be 


If  servicemembers  and  vet- 
its,  on  which  I  was  pleased 


Persian  Gv 
erans  bene^ 
to  serve.     I 

Mr.  President,  I  also  note  the  very 
fine  work  of  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee!  on  Veterans'  Affairs — Jill 
Cochran,  (ireg  Matton,  Ralph  Ibson, 
John  Bri^.  Kingston  Smith,  Pat 
Ryan,  and  Mack  Fleming — on  this 
measure.    I 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  tlie  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee!  staff  members  who  have 
worked  on  this  legislation — on  the  mi- 
nority staff,  Todd  Mulllns,  Carrie 
Gavora,  Soott  Waitlevertch  and  Doug 
Loon;  and  pn  the  majority  staff.  Janet 

now  before   the   Senate    Coffinan,  Brett  Hansard,  Kim  Morin. 

_♦ —  4_  4.v»4. ji —     Shannon     Phillips.     Michael     Cogan. 

Chuck    Lee. 
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the  dai 
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Ther4  is,  however,  one  regrettable  as- 
pect ol  this  outcome.  It  breaches  an 
agreement  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
reached  in  negotiations  regarding  the 
prograiis  within  our  committees'  juris- 
dictioii  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees had  split  the  difference  between 
the  S5C,000  insurance  increase  in  the 
Senatelbill  and  the  absence  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  House.  Thus,  our  proposed 
comprdmise  increase  was  S25,000 — from 
$50,000  to  $75,000.  The  pending  measure 
does  not  reflect  that  agreement;  rath- 
er, it  increases  the  maximum  to 
$100,00( . 

Mr.  President,  in  our  negotiations 
with  t;  le  House,  we  worked  out  a  fair 
compr<  mise  on  a  range  of  issues.  Al- 
though not  totally  pleased  with  all 
outcon  es,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  over- 
all resi  dt  vindicated  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion. 

How4  ver,  this  one  issue  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Commj  ttee  control  and  the  agreement 
we  rea  :hed  with  the  House  is  not  being 
honored.  I  understand  the  leadership's 
reason  for  doing  this — which  is  to  make 
the  ti'o  related  benefits  consistent. 
But,  I  regret  the  process  of  disregard- 
ing our  committee's  jurisdiction  and 
our  ag  eement  with  our  House  counter- 
part. ]  loreover,  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  process  does  not 
imperi  the  swift  enswitment  of  this 
measui  e,  which  we  all  desire.  Failure 
of  the  Ziongress  to  send  this  bill  to  the 
President  before  the  2-week  recess  be- 
gins wi  luld  be  a  travesty. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  express 
my  de  ep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guishel  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity me  nber  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Vetera  as'  Affairs,  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
Mr.  Stfimp,  as  well  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Specter,  for  their  cooperation 
on  this  measure. 

I  also  extend  congratulations  to  Sen- 
ators <  rLENM  and  McCain  for  their  lead- 
ership of  the  bipartisan  task  force  on 


Michael 
Susan    Thaul,    Thomas 
Tighe,  Michael  Bums,  Bill  Brew,  and 
Ed  Scott. 

Our  two  I  conmilttees  received  excel- 
lent assistance  from  staff  of  the  offices 
of  legislative  counsel — Charlie  Arm- 
strong and  Gregg  Scott  in  the  Senate 
and  Joe  Womack  and  Bob  Cover  in  the 
House.        I 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  our 
dedicated  men  and  women  in  uniform, 
many  of  whom  were  civilians  before  re- 
cently being  activated  as  reservists, 
that  we  snow  our  support  and  that  we 
do  all  we  can  to  provide  them  with  ben- 
efits equal  to  those  provided  service 
personnel  (n  other  periods  of  war  and 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict.  Thus,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  give  its  unanimous  approval 
to  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  Prefident,  the  Armed  Services 
Committed  leadership  has  developed  an 
overall  explanatory  statement  on  the 
compromise  measure,  which  includes 
materials  Ion  the  veterans  provisions 
that  were  perived  from  material  devel- 
oped by  the  two  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. However,  so  that  the  record 
will  include  the  specific  views  of  the 
two  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees,  I 
ask  unaniihous  consent  that  an  explan- 
atory statiement  on  the  provisions  in 
title  m-Cj  that  was  developed  by  the 
two  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  ap- 
pear at  thifi  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  jordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanatory  Statement  on  Tftle  m-C: 
|veterans  Programs 

The  Comiriittees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  prepaied  the  following-  explanation  of 
title  ni-C  c  f  the  compromise  agreement  re- 
flected In  S.I  725.  Differences  between  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  title  ni-C  (hereinafter 
referred  toi  as  "Compromise  agreement"), 
the  related  I  provisions  In  the  House-passed 
version  of  k.R.  1175  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Hoiise  bill"),  and  the  related  provi- 
sions In  thef  Senate  amendment  of  H.R.  1175 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Senate 
amendment!')  are  noted  In  this  document, 
except  for  |;lerlcal  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  the  compromise 
agreement,  and  minor  drafting,  technical, 
and  clarifying  changes. 
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DEFINITION  OF  PERIOD  OF  WAR 


Current  law:  Section  101(11)  of  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code,  defines  the  term  "period 
of  war"  as  including  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  Mexican  border  period.  World  War  I, 
World  War  n.  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  the  period  begrinning  on  the 
date  of  any  future  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress and  ending  on  the  date  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent  res- 
olution of  Congress. 

House  bill:  Section  301(a)  would  add  to  the 
definition  of  periods  of  war  the  "Persian  Gulf 
War",  the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990, 
and  ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  362  is  substan- 
tially Identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Comi>romi8e  agreement:  Section  332  con- 
tains this  provision. 

PENSION  ELIOmiLITY 

Current  law:  Section  501(4)  of  title  38  de- 
fines certain  periods  of  war  for  punmses  of 
eligrlbility  for  VA's  need-based  pension  pro- 
grams for  non-service  disabled,  wartime  vet- 
erans and  the  surviving  spouses  and  depend- 
ent children  of  deceased  wartime  veterans. 
Under  section  541(f)  of  title  38,  for  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  to  be  eligible  for  a  pension,  he  or 
she  must  have  married  the  veteran  by  a  spec- 
ified date,  i.e.,  not  later  than  10  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  period  of  war  in  the 
cases  of  veterans  of  periods  of  war  after 
World  War  I. 

House  bill:  Section  301(b)  would  (1)  add  the 
"Persian  Gulf  War"  to  the  definition  of  peri- 
ods of  war  for  pension  eligibility  purposes, 
and  (2)  provide  for  pension  eligibility  for  a 
surviving  spouse  of  a  Persian  Gulf  War  vet- 
eran if  the  spouse  marries  the  veteran  before 
January  1,  2001. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  363  is  substan- 
tially identical  to  the  House  provision,  but 
would  provide  pension  eligibility  for  a  sur- 
viving spouse  if  the  marriage  occurred  not 
later  than  10  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  333  fol- 
lows the  House  bill. 

PERIOD  OF  SERVICES  FOR  DENTAL  BENEFITS 

Current  law:  Section  612(b)(1)  of  title  38  re- 
quires VA  to  furnish  outpatient  dental  serv- 
ices for  a  dental  condition  or  disability 
which  is  service-connected  but  not  compen- 
sable in  degree  if  (1)  the  condition  or  disabil- 
ity is  shown  to  have  been  In  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  veterans's  discharge  from  active- 
duty  service,  (2)  the  veteran  had  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  i>eriod  of  not  less  than  180 
days  immediately  prior  to  discharge  or  re- 
lease, (3)  the  veteran  applied  for  treatment 
within  90  days  after  discharge  or  release,  and 
(4)  the  veteran  was  not  provided,  within  the 
90-day  period  immediately  before  the  date  of 
discharge  or  release,  a  complete  dental  ex- 
amination and  all  appropriate  dental  serv- 
ices indicated  by  the  examination  as  needed. 
Under  section  612(b)(2),  the  Secretary  of  the 
service  branch  concerned  is  required  to  fur- 
nish each  individual,  at  the  time  of  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty,  written  notice  of 
this  benefit  and  record  the  member's  receipt 
of  the  notice. 

House  bill:  Section  303(c)  would  reduce 
from  180  days  to  90  days  the  minimum  ac- 
tive-duty service  requirement  for  eligibility 
for  this  benefit  (as  well  as  for  the  notice  pro- 
vision) for  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  334(a)  fol- 
lows the  House  bill. 


PRESUMPTION  RELATDiO  TO  PSYCHOSIS 

Current  law:  Under  section  MS  of  title  38, 
an  active  psychosis  development  by  any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  era  within  two  years  after  dis- 
charge is  deemed  to  be  a  service-connected 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  entitlement  to 
VA  health  care  if  the  psychosis  was  devel- 
oped before  July  26,  1949,  in  the  case  of  a 
World  War  n  veteran,  before  February  1, 
1957,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  before  May  8.  1977,  In  the  case  of 
a  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

House  bill:  Section  303(d)  would  make  this 
presumption  applicable  to  a  veteran  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  who  develops  a  psychosis 
within  two  years  after  the  veteran's  dis- 
charge and  the  end  date  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  364(a)  of  the 
Senate  amendment  is  substantively  identical 
to  the  House  bill. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  334(b)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

ELIOIBILITY  FOR  MEDICINES  FOR  VETERANS  WHO 
ARE  HOUSEBOUND  OR  IN  NEED  OF  AID  AND  AT- 
TENDANCE 

Current  law:  Under  section  612(h)  of  title 
38,  veterans  of  the  Mexican  border  period. 
World  War  I.  World  War  n,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era  who  receive  addi- 
tional VA  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation, or  Increased  VA  non-service-con- 
nected disability  pension,  by  reason  of  being 
permanently  housebound  or  in  need  of  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance,  are  entitled  to  be  fur- 
nished such  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be 
prescribed  for  the  treatment  of  any  Illnesses 
or  injuries  from  which  they  may  suffer.  VA 
is  also  required  to  continue  furnishing  dnigs 
and  medicines  to  any  such  veteran  whose 
pension  payments  have  been  discontinued 
solely  because  the  veteran's  annual  income 
exceeds  the  applicable  maximum  for  pension 
payments,  if  the  veteran's  annual  income 
does  not  exceed  that  maximum  by  more  than 
SI, 000. 

House  bill:  Section  303(e)  would  extend  this 
entitlement  to  drugs  and  medicines  to  veter- 
ans of  any  "period  of  war",  rather  than  vet- 
erans of  the  periods  specified  in  present  sec- 
tion 612(h)  of  title  38  who  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  612(h).  In  conjunction  with 
the  amendment  i)roposed  to  be  made  in  the 
definition  of  "period  of  war"  by  section 
301(a)  of  the  bill,  this  provision  would  pro- 
vide eligibility  to  Persian  Gulf  War  veterans, 
and  veterans  of  subsequent  war  periods,  who 
meet  those  requirements. 

Senate  bill:  Section  364(b)  would  add  serv- 
ice during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  the  war 
service  periods  on  which  eligibility  under 
section  612(h)  may  be  based. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  334(c)  fol- 
lows the  House  bill. 

EXPANSION  OF  READJUSTMENT  COUNSELING 
EUGIBILmr 

Current  law:  Section  612A  of  title  38  pro- 
vides that,  uimn  the  request  of  any  veteran 
who  served  on  active  duty  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  furnish  counseling  to  assist  the  veteran 
in  readjusting  to  civilian  life.  The  counseling 
must  include  a  mental  and  physical  assess- 
ment. A  veteran  who  Is  furnished  readjust- 
ment counseling  under  this  section  is  also 
entitled  to  receive  follow-up  mental-health 
services  to  complete  treatment  indicated  by 
the  assessment.  Immediate  family  members 
are  also  eligible  for  consultation,  profes- 
sional counseling,  training,  and  mental 
health  services  If  such  services  are  deter- 
mined to  be  essential  to  the  effective  treat- 


ment and  readjustment  of  the  veteran.  In  ad- 
dition. VA  has  authority  to  provide  the 
counseling  and  related  mental  health  serv- 
ices by  contract. 

Section  612B  of  title  38  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  program  to  furnish  VA 
counseling  to  veterans  who  are  former  pris- 
oners of  war  to  assist  such  veterans  in  over- 
coming the  psychological  effects  of  deten- 
tion or  internment  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

House  bill:  Section  303(b)  would  amend  sec- 
tion 612B  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  fur- 
nish counseling  services  in  any  VA  facility 
to  any  veterans  who  (a)  is  a  former  prisoner 
of  war  or  (b)  served  on  active  duty  in  a  thea- 
ter of  combat  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense)  after  August  2.  1900.  to  assist  the 
veteran  in  overcoming  any  psychological 
problems  of  the  veteran  associated  with  such 
service. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  364(c)  would 
amend  section  612A  so  as  to  expand  entitle- 
ment and  eligibility  for  readjustment  coun- 
seling and  other  services  under  that  section 
to  include  veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  after  May  7.  1975,  in  areas  In  which 
United  States  personnel  were  subjected  to 
danger  from  armed  conflict  comparable  to 
that  occurring  in  battle  with  an  enemy  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense). 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  334(d)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 

REPORTS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  AND  SEC- 
RETARY OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  COHCERNINO 
SERVICES  TO  TREAT  POST-TRAUMATIC  STRESS 
DISORDER 

House  bill:  Section  30S(g)  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  each  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress two  reports  providing  (1)  an  assessment 
of  the  need  for  rehabilitative  services  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  who  expe- 
rience PTSD;  (2)  a  description  of  the  avail- 
able programs  and  resources  to  meet  those 
needs;  (3)  the  specific  plans  of  each  Secretary 
to  provide  treatment  for  PTSD,  particularly 
with  re8i>ect  to  any  specific  needs  of  mem- 
bers of  reserve  components;  (4)  an  assess- 
ment of  needs  for  additionaJ  resources  in 
order  to  carry  out  such  plans:  and  (5)  a  de- 
scription of  plans  to  coordinate  treatment 
services  for  PTSD  with  the  other  Depart- 
ment. The  first  rejwrts  would  be  due  not 
later  than  90  days  after  enactment  of  this 
measure  and  the  second,  a  year  later. 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  335  fol- 
lows the  House  bill. 

INCREASE  IN  SERVICEMEN'S  OROUF  LIFE  INSim- 
ANCE  AND  VETERANS'  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
MAXIMUMS 

Current  law:  Subchapter  in  of  chapter  19 
of  title  38  sets  forth  the  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  and  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  (VGLI)  programs.  Under  that 
subchapter,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  to  purchase  from  conuner- 
clal  life  insurance  companies  a  iiolicy  or 
policies  of  group  life  insurance  to  insure 
against  death  any  active-duty  service- 
member  and  certain  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  and  Retired  Reserve.  Eligible  ser- 
vicemembers  and  reservists  are  automati- 
cally covered  In  the  amount  of  SSO.OOO  but 
may  elect  coverage  of  less  than  SSO,000  or  to 
not  participate  In  the  program  at  all.  Pre- 
mium payments  for  SGLI  are  deducted  each 
month  from  the  basic  pay  of  servicemembers 
and  are  calculated  without  regard  to  the 
extra  hazards  of  active  duty  service.  SGLI 
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cavmg9  Is  provided  free  of  charge  for  120 
days  following  separation  from  active  duty. 
After  separation  from  active  duty,  veterans 
who  participated  In  the  SGLI  program  may 
partlciiMite  In  the  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
surance (VGLI)  program. 

VOLI  provides  five-year  term  group  life  In- 
surance in  amounts  ranging  from  SS.OOO  to 
SSO.OOO.  A  veteran  may  not  obtain  more  In- 
surance under  VGLI  than  the  veteran  had 
under  the  SGLI  program.  At  the  end  of  the 
five-year  term,  the  veteran  has  the  right  to 
obtain  an  Individual  life  Insurance  policy  at 
a  standard  rate  from  any  company  partici- 
pating In  the  SGLI  m'ogram. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  336  would  In- 
crease trom  SSO.OOO  to  SIOO.OOO  the  maximum 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (SGLI)  and  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (VGLI)  and  provide  that,  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  amount  of  SGLI 
be  Increased  to  the  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  provided  for  on  the  day  before 
enactment.  "The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, In  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of 
the  service  branches,  would  be  required  to 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  each  person  affected  by  the  Increase  In 
SGLI  Is  notified  of  the  increased  Insurance 
coverage  and  Is  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  election,  within  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  not  to  be  insured  in  the 
Increased  amount. 

Compromise  agreement  (as  developed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees): Section  336  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  SGLI  and 
VGLI  would  be  increased  from  SSO.OOO  to 
375,000  and  making  the  increase  effective  on 
date  of  enactment. 

The  Committees  expect  that  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  the 
service  branches,  will  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  each  person  affected  by  tlie  Increase  Is 
notified  of  the  increased  Insurance  coverage 
and  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
•lection,  within  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, not  to  be  insured  in  the  Increased 
amount. 

[Note — the  bill  as  it  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  increase  the  maximum  to  SIOO.OOO] 

INCREASES  Di  MONTGOMERY  GI  BIU.  (MGIB) 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

Amounts   of  Benefit   Payments   Under   the 

Chapter    30    Program    for    Active-Duty 

Servicemembers 

Current  law:  Section  1415  of  title  38  estab- 
lishes the  amounts  of  monthly  educational 
assistance  under  the  chapter  30  Montgomery 
OI  Bill  (MGIB)  program  for  active-duty 
servicemembers  as  follows:  (1)  S300  for  tull- 
tlme  study  for  those  serving  on  active  duty 
for  three  years  or  more,  (2)  S2S0  for  full-time 
study  for  those  serving  two  years  on  active 
duty,  and  (3)  in  both  cases,  appropriately  re- 
duced rates  determined  by  VA  for  part-time 
study. 

House  bill:  Section  30t(a)  would  Increase 
the  monthly  chapter  30  payments  for  full- 
time  study  to  (1)  S400  for  those  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  three  years  or  more  and  (2)  S300 
for  those  serving  two  years  on  active  duty. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  366(a)  would 
increase  the  monthly  chapter  30  payments 
for  full-time  study  to  (1)  S310  for  those  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  for  three  years  or  more 
and  (3)  S2S0  for  those  serving  two  years  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  337(a) 
would  Increase,  In  fiscal  years  1992  and  1998, 
the  monthly  chapter  30  payments  for  full- 
time  study  to  (1)  S3S0  for  those  serving  on  ac- 
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tlve  duty  for  three  years  or  more,  and  (2)  S275 
for  those  serving  two  years  on  active  duty. 
After  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affalit  would  have  authority  to  continue 
the  Increased  rates  and  to  Increase  the  rates 
to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Amounts  of  Benefit  Payments  Under  the 
Chap^r  106  Program  for  Reservists 

Currentjlaw:  Section  2131  of  title  10  estab- 
lishes thej  amounts  of  monthly  educational 
asslstancq  under  the  chapter  106  MGIB  pro- 
gram for  individuals  serving  at  least  6  years 
in  the  S4ected  Reserve  as  follows:  (1)  SI 40 
for  full-tl^e  study,  (2)  SIOS  for  three-quarter- 
time  study,  and  (3)  $70  for  half-time  study. 

House  mil:  Section  304(b)  would  Increase 
the  amouit  of  monthly  chapter  106  payments 


to  (1) 
three-qua 


for  full-time  study,  (2)  $150  for 
er-time  study,  and  (3)  SlOO  for 
half-time  fetudy. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  366(b)  would 
increase  ttie  amount  of  monthly  chapter  106 
payments^  but  only  for  reservists  who  are  or- 
dered to  aictive  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  to  (1)  S145  for  full-Ume  study,  (2)  S108.75 
for  three-quarter-time  study,  and  (3)  S72.50 
for  half-tihie  study. 

Comproinlse  agreement:  Section  337(b) 
would  Increase,  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993, 
the  amount  of  monthly  chapter  106  payments 
to  (1)  Slib  for  full-time  study,  (2)  S128  for 
three-quaxter-time  study,  and  (3)  S85  for  half- 
time  stu(V.  After  fiscal  year  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary ofjDefense  would  have  authority  to 
continue  the  Increased  rates  and  to  Increase 
the  rates  {to  reflect  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Effective  Date 
Section  304(c)  would  make  the 


till: 


unendment:   Section  366(a)(2)  and 
make  the  Increases  effective  Oc- 


House 
Increases  |n  MGIB  benefits  effective  October 
1,  1991. 

Senate 
(b)(2)  woidd 
tober  1, 1^1 

Compro  nlse  agreement:  Section  337  would 
make  the  Increases  effective  October  1,  1991. 

A\  allability  of  Appropriations 

House  fa  11:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  366(b)(3)  would 
ratably  a4Just  the  MGIB  Increases  proposed 
in  section  366  of  the  Senate  amendment  (dis- 
cussed ab«ve)  so  that  the  appropriations  nec- 
essary fot  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  do 
not  exceed  $500  million  less  the  total  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1991 
through  1895  for  the  military  personnel  and 
veterans  programs  and  benefits  that  would 
be  authorized  by  the  title  m  of  the  Senate 
amendmett  other  than  those  for  Increases  in 
MGIB  payments. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  337  would 
make  the  MGIB  increases  In  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  lubject  to  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priations ^ut  of  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 


MEMBI 


SHIP  ON  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFTTS 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Currenq  law:  Section  1792  of  title  38  re- 
quires metnbership  In  the  Veterans'  Advisory 
Commltt^  on  Education  (VACE)  to  Include 
veterans  representatives  of  World  War  n,  the 
Korean-conflict  era,  the  post-Korean-confllct 
era,  the  Vietnam  era,  and  the  post-Vietnam 
era.  I 

House  till:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  370  would  add 
veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  those 
who  must  be  represented  in  the  membership 
of  the  VACE. 

Comproinise  agreement:  Section  338  fol- 
lows the  I  enate  amendment. 
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VETERAN  5'  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 

Reasonable  Accommodations  for  Disabled 
Veterans 

Current  law*  Section  2021  of  title  38  pro- 
vides that,  in  ^e  case  of  a  person  who  is  eli- 
gible for  reemtloyment  rights  under  chapter 
43  of  title  38,  who  has  applied  for  reemploy- 
ment under  tie  provisions  of  that  chapter, 
and  who  is  no  longer  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  or  her  previous  position  by  rea- 
son of  a  dlsatillty  sustained  during  reserve 
^tive-duty  service,  he  or  she 
any  other  position  In  the  em- 
le  employer  for  which  he  or 
and  which  will  provide  like 
seniority,  statbs,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation, (If  the  previous  position. 

House  bill:  ^o  provision. 

Senate  ameldment:  Section  373  would  re- 
quire an  employer  to  make  reasonable  ac- 
commodations to  qualify  an  individual  to 
perform  the  dttles  of  his  or  her  previous  po- 
sition. For  the  pui^wse  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "reasoisble  accommodation"  would 
have  the  meaning  provided  in  section  101(9) 
of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990  (42  U.S.C.  a2111(9)). 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  339  fol- 
lows the  Senfte  amendment  with  amend- 
ments which  ^ould  (1)  clarify  that  an  em- 
ployer would  not  be  required  to  make  accom- 
modations if  the  employer  can  demonstrate 
that  the  accommodation  would  impose  an 
undue  hardshk)  on  the  operation  of  the  em- 
ployer's business,  and  (2)  would  exclude  cer- 
tain small  embloyers  from  this  requirement. 
Until  July  261  1994,  the  requirement  would 
apply  to  employers  who  have  25  or  more  em- 
ployees for  each  working  day  in  each  of  20  or 
more  calendai  weeks  in  the  current  or  pre- 
ceding year.  After  that  date,  the  require- 
ment would  aipply  to  those  who  have  15  or 
more  employees  for  each  working  day  in 
each  of  20  or  laore  calendar  weeks  in  the  cur- 
rent or  preceding  calendar  year. 

Retraining  of  Former  EUnployees 

Current  laW:  Section  2021  of  title  38  (in 
conjunction  With  section  2024)  generally  re- 
quires an  employer  to  restore  to  employment 
a  person  who  leaves  employment  for  active- 
duty  service,  ictive  duty  for  training,  or  in- 
active-duty tr^nlng,  and  who  applies  for  re- 
employment vflthln  a  prescribed  period  after 
release  from  Service  if  that  person  is  still 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. I 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  372  would  re- 
quire that  an  [employer  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  requaaify  the  individual  to  perform 
the  duties  of  ois  or  her  previous  position. 

Compromise!  agreement:  Section  340  fol- 
lows the  Sena^  amendment. 

ENTITLEMEJtr  FX)R  VA-OUARANTEED  LOANS 

Current  law:  Under  section  1802(a)  of  title 
38,  basic  entitlement  for  VA  home-loan  bene- 
fits is  authorised  for  (a)  veterans  who  served 
on  active  dutjt  at  any  time  during  World  War 
n,  the  Koreatt  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era 
and  whose  total  service  was  for  90  days  or 
more,  and  (bl  veterans  of  only  peacetime 
service  who  served  at  least  181  days  on  active 
duty.  GeneraUy  with  resi)ect  to  those  who 
enter  actlve-<kity  service  after  September  7, 
1960,  section  3103A  of  title  38  Imposes  a  mini- 
mum-service requirement  under  which  title 
38  benefits  ar0  available  only  to  those  who 
serve  at  lease  two  years  on  active  duty,  or 
the  full  perio^  for  which  they  were  ordered 
to  active  dutj*.  or  who  were  discharged  early 
by  reason  of  luirdship  or  service-connected 
disability  or  ic  certain  other  circumstances. 
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House  bill:  Section  306  would  extend  ell^- 
bility  for  homeloan  benefits  to  Persian  Gulf 
War  veterans  whose  total  service  is  for  90 
days  or  more. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  371  would  ex- 
tend home-loan  eli^bility  to  Persian  Gulf 
War  veterans  whose  total  service  is  for  90 
days  or  more  and  who  also  meet  the  mini- 
mum-service requirements  of  section  3103A 
of  title  38  (primarily  reservists  whose  period 
of  activation  is  between  89  and  180  days). 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  341  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 

BURIAL  AND  FUNERAL  EXPENSES 

Current  law:  Section  902  of  title  38  author- 
izes VA  to  pay  up  to  S300  for  the  funeral  and 
burial  exi>ense8  of  (1)  veterans  who  were  re- 
ceiving compensation  or  pension  when  they 
died,  and  (2)  veterans  who  had  wartime  serv- 
ice or  were  discharged  for  injuries  incurred 
in  the  line  of  duty  if  there  is  no  next  of  kin 
claiming  the  body  and  there  are  insufflcient 
resources  to  cover  the  burial  and  funeral  ex- 
penses. Pursuant  to  section  904  of  title  38.  a 
claim  for  such  expenses  must  be  filed  within 
a  two-year  period  following  the  death  of  a 
veteran. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  365  would 
amend  section  904  of  title  38  to  provide  that 
applications  for  burial  and  funeral  expenses 
for  Persian  Gulf  War  veterans  who  died  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  measure 
could  be  filed  within  the  two-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MGIB  BENEFITS 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE 

Current  law:  Section  2132(a)  of  title  10  pro- 
vides eligibility  for  chapter  106  educational 
assistance  benefits  to  those  (1)  who  enlist, 
reenlist.  or  extend  an  enlistment  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserves  for  at  least  six  years;  and  (2) 
who,  before  completing  Initial  active  duty 
for  training,  have  completed  the  require- 
ments of  a  secondary  school  diploma. 

House  bill:  Section  305(a)  would  extend 
chapter  106  eligibility  to  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve,  without  regard  to  the  length 
of  their  enlistments,  if  they  were  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  in  connection  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  released  from  active 
duty  upon  completion  of  the  period  of  service 
required  by  their  call  or  order  to  active  duty. 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

RESTORATION  OF  MOIB  ENTITLEMENT 

Chapter  30  Program  for  Active-Duty 
Servlcemembers 

Current  law:  Under  section  1413  of  title  38. 
active-duty  MGIB  participants  who  complete 
the  basic  service  requirements  are  entitled 
to  36  months  of  full-time  educational  assist- 
ance (or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  assist- 
ance). Section  1795  limits  to  48  months  the 
aggregate  period  for  which  any  person  may 
receive  assistance  under  two  or  more  VA-ad- 
ministered  programs. 

House  bill:  Section  306(a)  would  provide 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  reservist  or  service- 
member  who.  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue the  pursuit  of  a  course  because  of 
orders  issued  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  War.  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time  toward  completion  of  an  approved  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objec- 
tive, the  payment  of  chapter  30  benefits  for 
the  interrupted  semester  or  other  term 
would  not  be  charged  against  the  entitle- 
ment of  the  individual  or  counted  toward  the 
aggregate  period  for  which  the  individual 
may  receive  assistance. 


Senate  amendment:  Section  3G9(a)  is  sub- 
stantively Identical  to  the  House  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

Chapter  32  Educational  Assistance  Program 

Current  law:  Section  1631  of  title  38  pro- 
vides that  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
the  Post- Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance  Program  (VEAP)  under  chapter  32 
are  entitled  to  36  months  of  full-time  edu- 
cational assistance  (or  the  equivalent  in 
part-time  assistance).  Section  1795  limits  to 
48  months  the  aggregate  period  for  which 
any  person  may  receive  assistance  under  two 
or  more  VA -administered  programs. 

Section  1622  provides  that  funds  contrib- 
uted by  a  participant  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  this  educational  benefits  program 
with  respect  to  the  participant  are  to  be  de- 
posited into  a  fund  referred  to  as  the  Post- 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Education  Account 
(VEAP  Account) 

House  bill:  Section  306(b)  would  provide,  in 
the  case  of  a  reservist  or  servicemember 
who.  as  a  result  of  having  to  discontinue  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  because  of  orders  issued 
in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  time  to- 
ward completion  of  an  approved  educational, 
professional,  or  vocational  objective,  that  (1) 
the  payment  of  VEAP  benefits  for  the  inter- 
rupted semester  or  other  term  would  not  be 
charged  against  the  entitlement  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  which  the  individual  may  receive  as- 
sistance: and  (2)  the  amount  in  the  VEAP  ac- 
count for  that  individual  would  be  restored 
to  the  amount  that  would  have  been  in  the 
fund  for  him  or  her  If  the  payment  had  not 
been  made. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  369(b)  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

Chapter  35  Educational  Assistance  Program 

Current  law:  Section  1711  of  title  38  pro- 
vides that  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
the  Survivors'  and  Dependents'  Educational 
Assistance  Program  under  chapter  35  are  en- 
titled to  45  months  of  full-time  educational 
assistance  (or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  as- 
sistance). Section  1795  limits  to  48  months 
the  aggregate  period  for  which  any  person 
may  receive  assistance  under  two  or  more 
VA-administered  programs. 

House  bill:  Section  306(c)  would  provide 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  reservist  who,  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  a 
course  because  of  being  called  to  active  duty 
in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  time  to- 
ward completion  of  an  approved  educational, 
professional,  or  vocational  objective,  the 
payment  of  chapter  35  benefits  for  the  inter- 
rupted semester  or  other  term  would  not  be 
charged  against  the  entitlement  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  which  the  individual  may  receive  as- 
sistance. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  369(c)  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

Chapter  106  Program  for  Reservists 
Current  law:  Section  2131  of  title  10(a)  pro- 
vides that  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
the  chapter  106  MGIB  program  for  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  are  entitled  to  36 
months  of  full-time  educational  assistance 
(or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  assistance), 
and  (b)  by  reference  to  section  1795  of  title 
38.  limits  to  48  months  the  aggregate  period 
for  which  any  person  may  receive  assistance 
under  two  or  more  VA-administered  pro- 
grams. 


House  bill:  Section  306(d)  would  provide 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  reservist  who.  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  a 
course  because  of  being  called  to  active  duty 
in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  time  to- 
ward completion  of  an  approved  educational, 
professional,  or  vocational  objective,  the 
payment  of  chapter  106  benefits  for  the  Inter- 
rupted semester  or  other  term  would  not  be 
charged  against  the  entitlement  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  which  the  individual  may  receive  as- 
sistance. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  389(d)  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE  WHO  SERVE 
ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  DURINO  THE  PERSIAN  GULP 
WAR 

Current  law:  Section  2131  of  title  10  estab- 
lishes the  amounts  of  monthly  educational 
assistance  under  the  chapter  106  MGIB  pro- 
gram as  follows:  (1)  S140  for  full-time  study. 
(2)  S105  for  three-quarter-time  study,  and  (3) 
J70  for  half-time  study. 

House  bill:  As  discussed  above  under  the 
heading  "Increases  in  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
(MGIB)  Educational  Assistance  Payments — 
Amounts  of  Benefit  Payments  Under  the 
Chapter  106  Program  for  Reservists",  section 
304(b)  would  increase  the  amount  of  monthly 
chapter  106  payments  to  (1)  OOO  for  full-time 
study.  (2)  S150  for  three-quarter-time  study, 
and  (3)  SlOO  for  half-time  study.  This  provi- 
sion would  apply  to  all  reservists  training 
under  the  chapter  106  program. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  367  would  pro- 
vide for  payment  to  each  member  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  who  serves  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  who  is  enti- 
tled to  chapter  106  benefits  a  monthly  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  in  the  amount 
of  (I)  S270  for  each  month  of  active-duty  serv- 
ice for  full-time  study.  (2)  sa02.50  for  each 
month  of  service  for  three-quarter- time 
study.  (3)  and  S135  for  each  month  of  service 
for  half-time  study. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

EXTENSION  OF  DEUMITINO  DATE  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ENTTTLBMBNT 

Current  law:  Section  2133  of  title  10  pro- 
vides that  an  individual's  entitlement  to  the 
chapter  106  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  ex- 
pires (1)  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  entitlement,  or  (2)  on 
the  date  the  person  Is  separated  from  the  Se- 
lected Reserve,  whichever  occurs  first. 

House  bill:  Section  307  would  provide  that 
any  i>eriod  of  active  duty  served  by  a  reserv- 
ist in  connection  with  tiie  Persian  Gulf  War 
would  not  be  considered  as  either  a  part  of 
the  10-year  eligibility  period  or  a  separation 
from  the  Selected  Reserve  for  eligibility  pur- 
poses. 

Senate  amendment:  Section  368  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provisions. 

REEMPLOYMENT  OF  RETIREES 

Current  law:  Section  108  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-508)  amended  sections  8344 
and  8468  of  title  5.  United  States  Ck>de.  so  as 
to  permit  the  Director  of  the  OfUce  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  at  the  request  of  the 
head  of  an  Executive  branch  agency,  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  sections  8344  and  8468 
of  title  5,  pertaining  to  the  reduction  of  re- 
tirement annuities  for  reemployed  retirees, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  emergency  situa- 
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or 


tions  involving  a  direct  threat  to  life 
property  or  other  unusual  circumstances. 

House  bUl:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  374  would  (a)  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  waive 
the  requirements  in  sections  8344  and  8468  of 
title  S  of  reductions  in  annuity  payments  to 
reemployed  retirees  in  cases  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  grantingr  of 
waivers  is  necessary  to  recruit  sufficient 
health-care  specialists  (1)  to  replace  VA 
health-care  specialists  who  have  been  or- 
dered to  active  duty  during:  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  or  (2)  to  enable  VA  to  respond  to  the 
health-care  needs  of  military  personnel  (pur- 
suant to  section  SOllA  of  title  38)  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War;  (b)  permit  any  such  waiver 
to  extend  for  the  duration  of  the  Persian 
Golf  War  and  a  period  of  not  more  than  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war;  and 
(c)  provide  that  any  such  waiver  would  take 
effect  ui»n  receipt  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  of  a  written 
notice  from  the  Secretary.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  provision  the  term  "health-care  spe- 
cialist" is  denned  as  including  a  physician, 
dentist,  jxxliatrist,  optometrist,  nurse,  phy- 
sician assistant,  expanded-function  dental 
auxiliary,  medical  technician,  or  other  medi- 
cal support  personnel. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

Paragraph  (to  follow). 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  (X>1IPEN8ATI0N 

Current  law:  Under  chapter  13  of  title  38, 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  is  paid  to  the  surviving  spouse  and 
children  of  a  veteran  who  dies  of  service-con- 
nected causes.  The  rate  of  DIC,  set  forth  in 
section  411  of  title  38.  is  based  on  the  de- 
ceased veteran's  rank  when  the  veteran  was 
in  the  military. 

House  bill:  Section  302  would  (1)  revise  the 
basla  on  which  DIC  is  paid  so  as  to  base  the 
rates  on  the  age  of  the  veteran  at  the  time  of 
the  veteran's  death,  with  the  amount  paid 
decreasing  with  the  veteran's  age,  and  (2)  in 
three  increments,  on  October  1  of  1992,  1993, 
and  1944,  increase  from  S68  to  S2O0  the 
amount  paid  to  surviving  spouse  for  each  de- 
iwndent  child. 

Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 
DIRECT  U)AN  BENEFITS 

Current  law:  Under  section  1811  of  title  38, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  author- 
ised to  make  direct  loans  to  veterans  living 
in  areas  where  housing  credit  is  not  gen- 
erally available  to  veterans  for  financing 
home  loans  which  may  be  guaranteed  under 
VA's  home-loan  guaranty  program. 

House  bill:  SecUon  308  of  H.R.  1175  would 
authorise  the  Secretary  to  make  direct  loans 
under  section  1811  to  certain  reservists  who 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  home  loans  Crom 
private  lenders  at  an  interest  rate  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  authorized  for  VA-guaran- 
teed  loans.  Eligible  reservists  would  Include 
those  who  are  creditworthy  and  either  (1)  are 
denied  credit  because  of  the  possibility  of 
their  being  activated  In  connection  with  a 
war  or  action  potentially  involving  the  use 
of  Rillltary  force,  or  (2)  were  activated  in 
connection  with  a  war  or  such  an  action  and 
served  at  least  90  days  on  active  duty. 
Senate  amendment:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  CARE  IN 
TIME  OF  WAR  OR   NATIONAL   EMERGENCY   IN- 
VOLVING ARMED  CONFLICT 

Current  law:  Section  S011A(bX2)(A)  of  title 
3B  contains  an  outdated  reference  to  section 
612  (f)  and  (g)  relating  to  eligibility  for  out- 
patient care  during  and  Inunedlately  follow- 
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ing  a  period  of  war,  or  a  period  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress  tliat  involves  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  afmed  conflict. 

House  bil):  No  provision. 

Senate  aipendment:  Section  375  would  re- 
place the  loutdated  reference  in  section 
5011A(bK2)(A.)  to  section  612  (0  and  (g)  with  a 
reference  tp  the  correct  provision,  section 
612(a).  I 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

AUTHORITY  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  INPATIENT  CARE 
UNAVAILABLE  AT  VA  FACILITIES  BECAUSE  OF 
EMERGENOif  CARE  REQUIREMENT 

Current  14w:  During  a  period  in  which  the 
Secretary  if  Veterans  Affairs  is  furnishing 
medical  caite  and  services  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  meet  emergency  require- 
ments, sectjlon  S011A(b)(2)(B)  of  title  38  au- 
thorizes th4  Secretary  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate facilides  for  the  provision  of  hospital 
care  for  a  veteran  who  is  receiving  VA  hos- 
pital care,  ar  is  eligible  for  VA  hospital  care 
and  requirOB  care  in  a  medical  emergency 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  veteran's  life 
and  health,  If  VA  facilities  are  not  capable  of 
furnishing  the  care  the  veteran  requires  be- 
cause they  *re  funlshlng  care  to  members  of 
the  Armed  t'orces. 

House  bill:  Section  303(a)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  contract  with  private  facili- 
ties for  hospital  care  for  all  veterans  entitled 
to  hospital  care  under  section  610(a)(1)  of 
title  38  (known  as  "(Category  A"  veterans). 

Senate  ai^endment:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  itrong  support  for  this  very 
important  legislation.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Comnllttee,  Senator  Nunn,  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  Republican  rank- 
ing member,  Senator  Warner,  and  also 
Senator  CxtENN  and  Senator  McCain  for 
the  outstanding  job  they  have  done  on 
the  benefits  package,  putting  this  en- 
tire packasre  together  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  ^ttlng  It  through  the  Armed 
Services  Qommittee,  taking  it  through 
the  Senati,  and  to  the  conference. 

I  think  chey  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  CArtalnly  we  need  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  phe  very  least  we  could  do  for 
our  men  tuid  women  that  have  done 
such  an  outstanding  job  In  the  conflict 
of  Desert  Storm. 

I  also  want  to  urge  our  colleagues  In 
the  other  body  not  to  delay  or  attempt 
to  block  passage  of  this  bill.  I  under- 
stand theie  is  some  opposition  to  the 
provision  jthat  is  Intended  to  protect 
the  surviiors  of  our  deceased  service 
members.  I 

Section  te6  of  S.  578  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
service  gr()up  life  insurance  and  veter- 
ans group  ^ife  insurance  to  a  maximum 
of  SlOO.OOd  We  took  this  position  be- 
cause it  Would  bring  these  life  insur- 
ance programs  into  line  with  the  ap- 
proximate! national  average.  There  is 
no  cost  to  [the  Government  because  the 
premiums jfinance  the  program.  In  ad- 
dition, ths  coverage  is  optional.  Serv- 
ice men  avd  women  are  not  required  to 
carry  it. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
join  me  aiid  join  the  Senate  in  support- 
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and  women — who  have 
served  this  cduntry— with  this  benefit. 
The  other  bcdy  did  have  funding  at 
$75,000  but  th^  Senate  has  the  $100,000 
level. 

There  is  actually  the  situation  here 
where  some  n^embers  actually  one  day 
could  get  $10p,000,  and  the  day  after 
they  would  |  actually  get  a  lesser 
amount  of  $75,000  the  way  the  legisla- 
tion section  is  written.  We  cannot  have 
that  kind  of  inequity.  I  am  certainly 
very  positive  that  no  one  would  under- 
stand the  fairness  of  that  because  it  is 
not  fair.  i 

So  I  urge  the  House  and  the  members 
of  the  Veterahs'  Affairs  Committee  to 
support  the  $100,000  level.  It  is  not  ex- 
cessive. It  ii  the  right  amount.  It 
would  also  hqlp  us  avoid  the  unfortu- 
n  of  having  people  get 
and  than  on  the  foUow- 
should  be  faced  with  a 
of  our  members  had  to 


nate  distinct: 
more  on  one 
ing  day  if  thi 
disaster  som( 
face. 

So  I  once 
tlon.  I  urge  tl 


ain  support  this  legisla- 
e  conferees  on  behalf  of 
the  House  to  ihove  it  along. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  S.  725,  the 
House-Senate  compromise  on  the  bene- 
fits package  for  troops  who  served  in 
the  Persian  Gnlf.  This  benefits  package 
will  assist  our  military  personnel  who 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  in  support  of 
U.S.  action  inlthe  Persian  Gulf. 
Mr.  Presidept,  I  do  wish  to  express 
bout  certain  provisions 
e  veterans'  portion  of 
relate  to  the  Montgom- 
t  me  explain  my  con- 


my  concerns 
contained  in 
the  bill  whlc: 
ery  GI  bill 
cems. 

This  bUl 
cational  bem 
Montgomery 
firom  $300  to 
crease  is  pro 
the  program, 


1  Increase  monthly  edu- 
t  pajmients  under  the 
I  bill  for  active  duty 
per  month.  This  In- 
ided  to  all  participants  in 
ot  just  those  who  served 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Therefore,  I  fail  to 
see  how  this  Increase  is  related  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  vfar. 

Further,  uider  this  program  the 
beneficiaries  lare  currently  receiving 
exactly  what  jthey  expected  to  receive 
and  it's  a  prefty  good  deal.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  a  setTTlce  member  participat- 
ing in  the  program  has  his/her  pay  re- 
duced by  $100nfor  12  months.  The  Gov- 
ernment then  iMiys  $300  per  month  for 
36  months  in  Educational  benefits.  This 
program  was  established  in  1985  as  a  re- 
cruitment tool.  No  hesirings  have  been 
held  on  the  proposed  increase  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  such  an 
increase  is  necessary  to  help  recruit- 
ment efforts. 

In  addition,  the  bill  increases  the 
Montgomery  (11  bill  benefit  for  reserv- 
ists who  servis  for  6  years  in  the  Re- 
serves. Currently  reservists  receive  $140 
per  month  for  full-time  study  if  they 
participated  in  the  program  and  under 


this    bill    thejr 
month  for  full 


will    receive 
time  study. 


$170   per 
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Again,  with  respect  to  reservists  the 
same  arguments  apply.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive the  increase  the  reservist  did  not 
have  to  serve  in  the  gulf  nor  even  be 
called  to  active  duty  during  the.  gulf 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  further  troubled 
by  these  provisions  because  in  order  to 
pay  for  them  certain  other  provisions 
which  are  specifically  designed  to  help 
troops  who  served  in  the  gulf  are  not 
included  in  the  bill.  For  example,  the 
House  and  Senate  had  passed  provi- 
sions which  provide  that  if  a  reservist 
was  in  a  VA-paid  educational  program 
and  was  called  to  active  duty  in  mid- 
semester,  that  the  semester  would  not 
be  counted  against  the  number  of 
months  the  individual  was  eligible  to 
receive  the  benefit.  This  seems  to  me  a 
fair  and  just  provision  which  would 
help  those  directly  affected  by  Desert 
Storm.  However,  these  provisions  were 
dropped  because  we  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  them  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill  benefit  mentioned 
above. 

I  also  object  to  the  process  by  which 
this  compromise  was  reached.  I  am  dis- 
apiwinted  that  this  agreement  was 
reached  without  input  from  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Committee.  I  intend  to  work  with  my 
Democratic  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  as  well  as  officials  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
ensure  that  this  does  not  occur  again 
in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Confunitee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  lend  my  full  sup- 
port to  S.  725,  a  bill  authorizing  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  This  legislation  is  the 
result  of  a  bipartisan  effort  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Congress  has 
worked  diligently  to  address  the  many 
issues  brought  to  our  attention  during 
this  remarkable  time  in  history.  This 
comprehensive  legislation  deals  with 
these  wide-ranging  issues  in  a  thought- 
ful and  thorough  manner. 

Veterans'  programs  make  up  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  S.  578;  $255  million 
of  the  total  $655  million  of  this  bill  are 
allocated  for  veterans'  benefits  and 
programs.  Included  in  the  veterans  por- 
tion of  S.  578  is  an  increase  in  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Montgomery  GI 
bill  Education  Program,  eligibility  for 
VA  iwnsion,  home  loan  benefits,  cer- 
tain VA  medications,  and  readjustment 
services.  These  are  but  some  of  the 
benefits  provided  to  veterans.  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  that  Congress  was 
able  to  provide  these  important  bene- 
fits, and  am  proud  of  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  this  leg- 
islative body  could  provide  such  a  com- 
prehensive and  meaningful  set  of  assur- 
ances and  benefits  to  our  brave  service 


members.  Not  only  will  this  bill  pro- 
vide benefits  administered  by  VA.  but 
it  will  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
available  to  future  service  men  and 
women.  In  addition,  the  survivors  of 
those  individuals  who  lost  their  lives 
serving  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm  will  receive  increased 
compensation  similar  to  the  increases 
in  life  insurance.  The  new  level  of  SGLI 
available  to  our  men  and  women  in 
military  service  will  be  $100,000,  up 
from  the  previous  level  of  $50,000.  I  feel 
this  increased  level  of  SGLI  is  very  im- 
portant given  the  current  cost  of  living 
in  America.  This  increased  level  of  life 
insurance  will  bring  our  military  com- 
munity up  to  a  more  equitable  level  of 
coverage,  and  I  believe  the  increased 
compensation  to  survivors  will  help 
ease  the  tremendous  burden  these  indi- 
viduals must  bear. 

Another  important  portion  of  S.  578 
is  improved  reemployment  rights  for 
service  members  returning  from  active 
duty  to  their  former  jobs.  Among  these 
strengthened  reemployment  rights  is  a 
provision  protecting  disabled  service 
members  and  requiring  employers  to 
retrain  employees  if  it  does  not  present 
a  significant  burden  to  the  employer. 
By  protecting  the  jobs  of  returning 
military  personnel  and  providing  ade- 
quate adaptations  for  disabled  employ- 
ees, this  portion  of  S.  578  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  providing  equality  for 
our  returning  service  members. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  to  see  this 
legislation  move  forward  and  am  proud 
to  have  played  a  part  in  its  passage.  I 
congratulate  our  President,  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  American  people  for 
their  sacrifices  and  participation  in  a 
successful  campaign  to  stop  a  very  dan- 
gerous individual.  Freedom  is  once 
again  alive  in  Kuwait  and  America  has 
played  the  leading  role  in  seeing  that 
this  freedom  was  reborn. 


S.  534— AWARDING  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL GOLD  MEDAL  TO  GEN.  H. 
NORMAN  SCHWARZKOPF 


S.  565— AWARDING  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL GOLD  MEDAL  TO  GEN. 
COLIN  L.  POWELL 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  en  bloc 
of  Calendar  Nos.  40  and  41,  S.  534  and  S. 
565,  bills  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  gold  medals  to  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  General  Powell;  that 
they  be  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed;  that  the  motions  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table;  that  any  state- 
ments thereon  appear  at  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  Record  as  if  read; 
and  that  the  consideration  be  shown 
separately  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  McCain.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
would  allow  statements  of  Senator 
Warner  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes.  That  was  included  in 
the  request. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  such 
time  as  appropriate,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  desires  to  give  his  statement 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  full,  and 
I  shall  defer  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  at  what  time 
would  be  most  convenient.  But  I  do  not 
intend  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  as  if 
read.  I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  reading  it,  every  single  word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Mr.  WARNER.  This  is  a  very  special 
moment,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  believe  my  distinguished 
chairman  joins  me  in  the  significance 
of  it.  I  anticipate  the  eventual  confer- 
ring of  these  medals  upon  these  two 
distinguished  Americans,  and  I  farther 
anticipate  that  a  number  of  Senators 
may  join  in,  I  would  be  hopeful,  be- 
cause it  is  very  much  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  Senators  that  what 
we  have  pending  is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  NiWN. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  request  is  agreed  to. 

The  bills,  deemed  read  a  third  time 
and  passed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


AWARDING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
GOLD  MEDAL  TO  GEN.  H.  NOR- 
MAN SCHWARZKOPF 

The  bill  (S.  534)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  award  a  gold  medal  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  to  Gen  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  and  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  for  sale  to  the  public,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  as  follows: 

S.  534 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotae  ofhep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
8BCTHW  1.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  Oads  that— 

(1)  Gener&l  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf.  Com- 
ni&nder-in-Chief,  United  States  Central  Com- 
mand, has  valiantly  directed  United  States 
and  coalition  armed  forces  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  culminating-  in  the  successful 
liberation  of  the  nation  of  Kuwait  pursuant 
to  United  Nations  resolutions; 

(2)  the  United  States  and  coalition  forces 
under  the  command  of  General  Schwarzkopf 
quickly,  decisively,  and  completely  defeated 
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the  fourth  largest  ground  army  In  the  world, 
while  minimizing  coalition  casualties  and 
collateral  civilian  dama^; 

<3)  the  United  States  and  coalition  forces 
under  the  command  of  General  Schwarzkopf 
achieved  the  correct  and  justified  objectives 
established  by  the  President  and  the  heads  of 
State  and  g-overnments  of  coalition  forces; 

(4)  the  victor  of  United  States  and  coali- 
tion forces  successfully  liberated  the  people 
of  Kuwait,  leading:  to  greater  stability  and 
order  in  the  region; 

(5)  the  logistics  train  established  to  sup- 
port Operation  Desert  Storm  was  fundamen- 
tal to  the  success  of  the  coalition  effort;  and 

(6)  General  Schwarzkopf,  together  with  his 
able  staff  smd  subordinate  commanders,  has 
led  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  an  achievement  un- 
paralleled in  United  States  military  history. 

8HX  1.  CONGIUSSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAI. 

(a)  Presentation  authorized.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  to  General  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  a  gold  medal  of  appropriate  de- 
sign in  recognition  of  his  exemplary  per- 
formance as  a  military  leader  in  coordinat- 
ing the  planning,  strategy,  and  execution  of 
the  United  States  combat  action  and  his  in- 
valuable contributions  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. United  States  Central  Com- 
mand. 

(b)  Design  and  Strikino.— For  purposes  of 
the  presentation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  strike  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  em- 
blems, devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

sac  S.  DUFUCATI  lfXDAL& 

The  Secretary  may  strike  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  the  gold  medal  struck  pursuant  to 
section  2.  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  and  may  sell  such 
bronze  duplicates  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  mate- 
rials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  gold  medal. 

8BC.  4.  NATIONAL  MEDALS. 

Medals  struck  pursuant  to  this  Act  are  na- 
tional medals  for  purposes  of  chapter  51  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code. 


a.  AirraORIZATION   or  API>IHH>IUAnON8: 
PDOCXIDS  or  8ALB. 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  S30,000  to  carry  out  section  2. 

(b)  Proceeds.  OK  Sales.— Amounts  received 
firom  sales  of  duplicate  bronze  medals  under 
section  3  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion made  pursuant  to  the  authorization  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
biiMLrtisan  effort. — I  think  almost  every 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee either  cosponsored  or  sponsored 
this  legislation  giving  the  Banking 
Conunittee.  really,  in  effect,  a  petition 
in  our  committee,  asking  the  Banking 
Committee  to  consider  these  bills  to 
authorize  the  awarding  of  gold  medals 
to  outstanding  Americans,  to  outstand- 
ing generals.  General  Schwarzkopf  and 
General  Powell. 

The  Banking  Conomlttee  acted  very 
promptly  on  this  and  these  bills  came 
out  of  the  Banking  Committee.  So  we 
really  have  cleared  this  with  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,   the   Armed   Services 
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Committee  as  well  as  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

I  thinldit  is  a  very  special  award.  It 
is  the  hi|  best  award  Congress  can  be- 
stow on  6  ny  individual.  Very  seldom  in 
our  histofy  have  we  had  these  awards 
on  any  Individual,  and  these 
are  very  deserving  recipients,  out- 
standing individuals  and  outstanding 
military  leaders. 
Mr.  Prqsident,  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
two  bills,  S.  534  and  S.  565, 
d  award  Congressional  Gold 
Gen.  Colin  Powell,  the  Chair- 
e  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
rman  Schwarzkopf,  the  com- 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Central 
I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
an  originil  cosponsor  of  both  bills. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  well-deserved 
the  courage,  skill,  and  pro- 
m  of  the  men  and  women  in 
services  who  served  in  Op- 
sert  Shield  ajid  Desert 
ould  like  to  take  just  a  few 
t  this  time  to  commend  the 
of  General  Powell  and  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf— the  two  senior  mili- 
tary offiders  most  responsible  for  lead- 
ing our  Armed  Forces  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Iwar. 

The  eiitire  nation  recognizes  that 
General  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzlqopf  made  decisive  contribu- 
he  stunning  success  of  Oper- 
rt  Shield  and  Storm, 
hairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
neral  Powell  serves  as  the 
litary  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, tha  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  ^cretary  of  Defense.  On  many 
occasions'  during  the  last  7  months. 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Cheney 
have  praised  General  Powell  for  his 
outstandiig  service  in  this  demanding 
role.  Th<  same  qualities  of  profes- 
sionalism, integrity,  and  good  judg- 
ment that  have  been  evident  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  been  appreciated  by  Members  of 
Congress  as  well. 

Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  the  com- 
mander i»i  chief  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Command,  also  deserves  our  deepest 
thanks  and  admiration  for  his  service 
in  the  Pe^ian  Gulf.  He  and  his  subordi- 
nate comtnanders  were  responsbile  for 
planning  puid  leading  the  execution  of 
an  extremely  demanding  operation. 
With  the]  benefit  of  his  experience  in 
the  Middle  E^t  and  his  personal  deter- 
mination; to  achieve  the  coalition's  ob- 
jectives. General  Schwarzkopfs  forces 
quickly  4nd  completely  defeated  Iraq 
with  minimal  coalition  casualties  and 
collateral  civilian  damage. 

Mr.  Prasident,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  >oth  General  Powell  and  Gen- 
eral Schi  rarzkopf  have  served  in  sig- 
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headquartere  1  at  Fort  McPherson  in 
Atlanta.  Earlier  in  his  Army  career. 
General  Schwarzkopf  commanded  the 
24th  Mechanized  Infantry  Division  at 
Fort  Stewart,  GA.  Of  course,  that  unit 
just  played  ^  significant  role  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

When  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
met  to  consider  the  Desert  Storm  sup- 
plemental authorization  bill,  the  com- 
mittee unaniniously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urgring  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee to  autaiorlze  Congressional  Gold 
Medals  for  General  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzkopf  J  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 


pleased  that 
and  the  full 


take  this  act!  on 
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Senate  have  decided  to 


the  Congress  has  author- 


ized   CongreE  sidnal    Gold    Medals    for 


100    individuals    and    the 


American  Req  Cross.  Many  of  these  re- 


been  military  officers,  in- 
Matthew  Ridgway,  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickbver,  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  (ren.  George  C.  Marshall.  I 
believe  that  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
General  Powjll  and  General  Schwarz- 
kopf join  thi£  distinguished  list  of  mili- 
tary heroes. 

Mr.  Presidisnt,  in  authorizing  these 
medals  for  G<  ineral  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzkopf,  the  Congress  intends 
that  these  of^cers  accept  them  on  be- 
half of  the  thousands  of  military  men 
and  women  ]who,  under  their  leader- 
ship, planned  and  carried  out  Operation 
Desert  Shiel  L  and  Storm  so  success- 
fully. 

awarding  the  Congressional  gold  medal  to 

general  NORMAN  SCHWARZKOPF 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
thusiastically join  with  Senator  Lott 
and  my  other  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  bill  to  laward  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  to  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  the  conunander  of  our 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  ar- 
chitect of  Opi  irations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm . 

I  believe  tiat  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  agree  that  General 
SchwarzkopfB  exemplary  performance 
as  our  theater  commander  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  metits  special  recognition.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
General  Schwarzkopf  on  three  trips  to 
the  Persian  Qulf. 

Despite  the  intensity  of  his  respon- 
sibilities. General  Schwarzkopf  always 
found  time  ti  carefully  and  fully  brief 
Members  of  Congress,  who,  designated 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  made  trips  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  is  an  important  added  reason  that 
Congress  initiates  this  recognition. 

These  briefings,  together  with  those 
held  in  Washington,  set  a  new  prece- 
dent for  the  j  consultative  process  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  thai  Congress  has  been  seek- 
ing in  furtherance  of  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  with  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
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After  thorough  research,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  the 
most  appropriate  and  fitting  tribute  we 
can  bestow  on  this  outstanding  mili- 
tary commander. 

General  Schwarzkopf  conceived  a 
strategy,  devised  a  plan  and,  through 
the  extraordinary  execution  of  his  sub- 
ordinate commanders  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  achieved  all  the 
military  objectives  outlined  by  the 
President. 

Iraqi  military  forces  were  crushed 
and  driven  firom  Kuwait,  with  United 
States  and  allied  casualties  so  low  that 
the  battle  can  only  be  described  as  mi- 
raculous. In  fact,  the  victory  was  so 
complete  that  I  am  certain  this 
military  operation — Operation  Desert 
Storm — will  be  analyzed  and  studied 
for  years  to  come  and  will  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  military  history  as  one 
of  the  most  decisive  of  all  time. 

It  could  be  said  that  Suddam  Hussein 
entered  the  war  with  the  fourth  largest 
army  in  the  world,  but  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  he  may  now  have 
the  second  largest  army  in  Iraq. 

General  Schwarzkopf  has,  in  addition 
to  planning  and  executing  this  memo- 
rable military  victory,  endeared  him- 
self to  the  American  people.  His  genu- 
ine and  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  safety  for  the  troops  under  his 
command  and  their  families  at  home 
was  continually  evident  throughout 
the  campaign. 

His  wife,  Brenda,  should  be  recog- 
nized also  for  her  efforts  in  assisting 
the  military  families  back  home,  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  military  com- 
munity. 

General  Schwarzkopfs  ability  to  deal 
with  our  allied  forces  was  also  excei>- 
tional  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
extraordinary  allied  victory.  In  fact, 
we  bad  better  be  careful.  Based  on 
some  of  their  conunents,  I  believe  the 
British  would  like  to  steal  our 
"Stormln'  Norman"  from  us. 

So  I  heartily  concur  in  this  bill  to 
award  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  to 
Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  who  was  a  cosponsor  of  these 
bills  and  fiill  partner  throughout  in  the 
work  of  our  conunlttee  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  bills. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud, 
today,  to  say  that  I  and  56  of  my  col- 
leagues, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
sponsored  this  bill  to  award  the  Con- 
gressional Gold  Medal  to  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf. 

In  the  over  200-year  history  of  this 
award,  few  military  leaders  have  been 
so  honored— General  of  the  Army, 
George  Marshall;  Gen.  John  J.  Per- 
shing; Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover. 

As  I  stated  when  introducing  this 
bill,   the  outstanding  performance  of 


General  Schwarzkopf  certainly  puts 
him  on  the  scale  with  these  other  he- 
roes. 

The  efforts  of  General  Schwarzkopf 
and  the  coalition  forces  under  his  com- 
mand decisively  crushed  the  Iraqi 
forces.  Forty  of  forty-two  Iraqi  army 
divisions  were  destroyed,  the  Iraqi 
Navy  was  rendered  useless,  and  the 
Iraqi  Air  Force  was  destroyed  in  the 
air,  on  the  ground,  and  the  remainder 
is  now  beyond  Iraqi  control. 

General  Schwarzkopf  is  currently 
overseeing  the  administration  of  a 
temporary  cease-fire — assuring  that 
the  gains  made  on  the  battlefield  are 
brought  home  to  the  Iraqi  high  com- 
mand and  are  used  to  our  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

General  Schwarzkopfs  strategy, 
planning,  and  execution  of  the  war  and 
the  cease-fire  have  been  responsible  for 
the  impressive  successes  we  have  en- 
joyed and  the  very  light  casualties  we 
have  endured. 

General  Schwarzkopf  is  a  hero.  The 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  is  a  national 
award  for  a  national  hero.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  to 
award  this  honor  to  a  most  deserving 
and  heroic  American. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  support  Senate  bill  565  and  its  com- 
panion. Senate  bill  534.  The  awarding 
of  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  to 
Gen.  Colin  Powell  and  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  express  its  appreciation 
for  the  exemplary  performance  of  our 
Nation's  Armed  Forces  overall  and  the 
contribution  of  Generals  Powell  and 
Schwarzkopf  in  particular. 

Through  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  and 
the  misdirected  blame  placed  upon 
them,  our  military  professionals  ful- 
filled their  duty.  Through  the  years  of 
budget  cuts,  and  when  many  did  not 
care,  the  brave  men  and  women  of  our 
officer  and  noncommissioned  officer 
corps  kept  the  faith.  The  victory  in  the 
grulf  is  a  testament  to  each  and  every 
one  of  them.  For  those  of  us  that  knew 
them,  and  knew  what  they  were  capa- 
ble of,  this  victory,  that  has  stunned 
the  world,  did  not  surprise  us.  All  they 
ever  needed  was  the  freedom  to  do 
their  duty. 

Today,  we  honor  the  two  men  who  led 
our  forces  to  this  stunning  victory. 
They  are  rein^sentatlves  of  the  best  of 
our  Nation,  and  examples  of  the  high- 
est traditions  of  honor.  They  kept  their 
sense  of  duty  through  the  years  when 
few  in  this  country  cared.  They  kept 
their  people  well  trained  and  cared  for 
when  funds  were  scarce.  Through  the 
years  they  worked  long  hours,  and  ac- 
cepted heavy  responsibility,  without 
recognition  or  added  compensation.  It 
was  not  status,  or  money  that  moti- 
vated General  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzkopf,  it  was  their  sense  of 
honor,  and  the  fulfillment  of  their  oath 
of  office.  General  Powell  and  General 


Schwarzkopf  were  heros  long  before 
Desert  Storm. 

As  history  records  the  genius  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Desert  Storm,  many 
testbooks  on  strategy  will  be  rewrit- 
ten. There  will  the  comparisons  of  Gen- 
eral Powell  to  General  Marshall  and 
General  Schwarzkopf  to  General  Eisen- 
hower. The  brilliance  of  the  tactics  in 
Desert  Storm  and  the  deft  handling  of 
the  most  intricate  diplomacy  that  kept 
a  fragile  coalition  together  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  dissected.  That  is  right  and 
proper.  Generals  Powell  and  Schwarz- 
kopf have  indeed  showed  the  world  how 
to  win  a  war  with  incredible  speed,  and 
an  incredibly  low  casualty  figures. 
These  generals  have  shown  the  world 
how  to  combine  the  most  modem  tech- 
nology with  the  most  ancient  of  leader- 
ship principles.  They  have  shown  the 
world  how  to  defeat  an  enemy  while 
under  the  watchfiil  eye  of  an  often  sus- 
picious world.  They  have  shown  the  im- 
portance of  the  art  of  diplomacy  and 
how  to  combine  it  with  the  art  of  war 
in  the  modem  world.  General  Powell 
and  General  Schwarzkopf  are  well  de- 
serving of  the  honors  we  do  them 
today,  but  not  just  for  this  short  event. 
We  thank  them  today  for  courage  and 
their  duty  to  their  Nation.  We  honor 
them  today  for  the  long  years  of  work 
and  sacrifice  they  have  endxired  to  be 
ready  when  the  United  States  needed 
them. 


AWARDING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
GOLD  MEDAL  TO  GEN.  COLIN  L. 
POWELL 

The  bill  (S.  565)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  award  a  gold  medal  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  to  Gen.  Colin  L. 
Powell,  and  to  provide  for  the  i>roduc- 
tion  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such  medal 
for  sale  to  the  public,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  565 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asserrU)led, 
SBCnON  1.  FINDINGB. 
The  Congress  finds  thAt: 

(1)  General  Colin  U  Powell,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  principal  military 
adviser  to  the  President,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
leadership,  competence  and  iirofessionalism 
folfllliner  his  statutory  responsibilities 
throughout  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

(2)  Tlie  leadership,  competence  and  profes- 
sionalism of  General  Powell  and  his  subordi- 
nates, officers  and  noncommissioned  officers, 
have  instilled  grsat  confidence  and  pride  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  which 
contributed  sigitlflcantly  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

(3)  General  Powell  and  his  subordinates 
brilliantly  planned  and  coordinated  at  the 
national  level  the  highly  rapid  and  success- 
ful mobillxatlon  and  deployment  of  more 
than  one-half  million  men  and  women  of  the 
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Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Peraian  Gulf  re^on. 

(4)  General  Powell's  leadership  and  fore- 
sight were  directly  responsible  for  insuring: 
that  BufDcient  military  forces  and  loeristics 
were  committed  to  the  foregoing  ojierations 
In  a  timely  manner  to  bring  about  a  swift 
and  decisive  military  victory  with  casualties 
and  loss  of  life  at  levels  so  low  as  to  be  un- 
ivecedented  in  the  annals  of  military  oper- 
ations by  any  nation. 

(5)  The  superb  coordination  among  allied 
forces  and  the  unique  and  exceptional  com- 
mand arrangements  which  produced  the 
highly  effective  chain  of  command  within 
the  allied  coalition  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  military  competence,  and  extraordinary 
leadership  of  General  Powell. 

(6)  As  the  principal  military  advisor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, General  Powell's  clear  and  farsighted 
assessments.  Judgments  and  recommenda- 
tions were  invaluable  and  instrumental  in 
the  timely  and  decisive  military  actions  di- 
rected by  the  President  which  resulted  in 
Iraqi  compliance  with  all  United  Nations  res- 
olutions related  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait. 

emC  t.  CONGRCSSIOHAL  GOLD  MBDAL. 

(a)  Presentation  Authorized.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  to  General  Colin  L.  Powell  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  exemplary  performance  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  and  advisor  to  the  President  in 
planning  and  coordinating  the  military  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States  to  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  the  ultimate  retreat  and 
defeat  of  Iraqi  forces  and  Iraqi  acceptance  of 
all  United  Nations  Resolutions  relating  to 
Kuwait. 

(b)  Design  and  Strikino.— For  purposes  of 
the  {s-esentatlon  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  strike  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  em- 
blems, devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 


.  S.  DUPUCATB  MSDALB. 

The  Secretary  may  strike  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  the  gold  medal  struck  pursuant  to 
section  2,  under  such  regiilations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  and  may  sell  such 
bronae  duplicates  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  mate- 
rials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  gold  medal. 
BCC  4.  NATIONAL  MKDALa 

Medals  struck  pursuant  to  this  Act  are  na- 
tional medals  for  purposes  of  chapter  51  of 
title  3,  United  States  Code. 

arc.  ■.  ADTBOnZAnONS  of  APntOPIOATIONS: 
PBOCKEDS  or  SAL*. 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  130,000  to  carry  out  section  2. 

(b)  Proceeds  of  Sales.— Amounts  received 
from  sales  of  duplicate  bronze  medals  under 
section  3  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion made  pursuant  to  the  authorization  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  Join  nmny  other  Senators  in  making 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  General  Pow- 
ell, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  will  be  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal. 

There  are  now  51  cosponsors  to  the 
bill  I  was  privileged— and  I  underline 
privileged— to  introduce  on  behalf  of 


these  coiponsors,  a  truly  bipartisan 
represent  ition  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  sepaiate  bill  has  been  introduced 
by  Senat  )r  Lott  which  I,  indeed,  was 
privilege<  to  cosponsor  and  both  bills 
now  hav<  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  Banking  Committee  which  has  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  and.  of  course,  were 
passed  to^ay  by  the  Senate. 

After  research,  I  am  convinced  the 
Congressjbnal  Gold  Medals  to  be 
awarded  pn  behalf  of  the  Congress  are 
the  most]  appropriate  form  of  recogni- 
tion for  these  distinguished  American 
military  |:itizens.  Generals  Powell  and 
Schwarzkjopf. 

Congress  has  awarded  the  gold  medal 
in  the  past.  Mr.  President,  beginning 
with  the!  first  going  to  Gen.  George 
Washington  and,  subsequently,  John 
Paul  Jon^s,  and  in  more  recent  times. 
General  Pershing  of  World  War  I  fame. 
Generals]  Marshall.  Eisenhower,  and 
McArthuH,  just  to  name  a  few  of  the 
great  Americans  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  omr  country  who  have  received 
this  highjecognition. 

GenertUi  Powell  is  an  extraordinary 
soldier.  He  has  fully  earned  the  acco- 
lade paid'  to  only  a  few  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  is  truly  a  soldier's  soldier. 
He  is  a  coinmander  who  has  risen  to  his 
present  position  by  displaying  at  every 
single  level  unique  leadership,  perse- 
verance, i  nd  toughness. 

By  his  5ide  has  been  his  most  loyal 
and  faithful  wife.  Alma.  I  remember 
her  very  well  at  the  time  the  Senate 
Armed  S<rvices  Committee  held  hear- 
ings in  ( onnection  with  his  current 
post  as  C]  airman  of  JCS. 

Mr.  Pnsident,  General  Powell  was 
bom  in  N^w  York  City  on  April  5,  1937, 
and  was  mised  in  the  South  Bronx  sec- 
tion of  Mew  York  City.  He  graduated 
fi-om  the  |City  College  of  New  York  in 
1958  and  iwas  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  regular  Army 
through  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  Proferam. 

That  is  i  very  interesting  footnote  in 
history,  t  indicates  that  the  Army 
today  giv  js  full  and  equal  opportunity 
to  the  en  ;ire  officer  corps.  Their  abil- 
ity to  ris !  through  the  ranks  is  predi- 
cated solelly  on  their  ability  to  lead  and 
instill  coiM"idence  in  others  and  to  oth- 
erwise m(Bet  the  very  high  require- 
ments of  *iilitary  professionalism. 

I  recall  reminiscing  once  with  Gen- 
eral Powe  11  about  how  proud  he  was  of 
his  parens,  who  had  instilled  in  him 
the  confii  ence  that  he  could  succeed, 
and  indee  1  he  has  succeeded. 

I  remen  iber  his  saying  that  when  he 
became'  i,  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  hia  salary  was  higher  than  the 
salary  hip  father  was  then  earning. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
parents.  He  came  from  a  very  fine  fam- 
ily backg]^und. 

I  have  lad  the  opportunity  to  work 
very  clo8<  ly  with  General  Powell,  par- 
ticularly luring  this  Persian  Gulf  oper- 
ation. On  several  occasions,  my  distin- 
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guished  colleague  and  friend.  Senator 
NUNN.  and  I  have  had  breakfast  with 
General  Powjell  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  He  has  been  present  at  a  num- 
ber of  the  briefings  where  the  President 
has  sent  either  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. GenerU  Powell,  or  others  to 
brief  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  iratched  him.  he  is  always 
very  consciot  s  of  the  family  role  in  the 
military  professional  life— be  it  offi- 
cer's or  enlisted  man's.  It  has  been, 
throughout  this  conflict  in  the  gulf, 
the  steadfast  resolution  and  support  of 
the  families  back  here  at  home,  and 
loved  ones  an  1  others,  which  has  meant 
so  much  to  those  who  have  been  sent 
abroad  in  tlJs  military  operation.  I 
know  that  from  firsthand  experience, 
having  visitisd  with  many  of  these 
young  men  and  women  during  the 
course  of  my  visits  to  the  gulf  in  the 
past  few  mon  ^hs. 

General  Poi  veil  has  had  an  illustrious 
military  care  er.  He  chose  the  infantry, 
which  in  many  respects  is  the  most 
challenging  at  the  specialties  offered 
by  a  militarj  career.  He  had  two  com- 
bat tours  in  Vietnam.  He  commanded 
units  from  tie  company  level  all  the 
way  up  to  U.  3.  Forces  command.  He  is 
truly  the  kin  I  of  example  we  have  long 
sought  for  th  s  youth  of  our  country  to 
emulate. 

He  is  a  d  icorated  combat  soldier, 
very  modest  Eibout  his  combat  decora- 
tions, including  the  award  of  the  Pur- 
ple Heart.  Jn  addition,  because  of  his 
calm  but  decisive  manner,  he  has 
helped  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  our  Armed  Forces 
at  this  particiilarly  critical  time  of  the 
gulf  operatioik. 

Under  the  jleadership  of  our  Presi- 
dent, we  brought  together  27  other  na- 
tions who  lee  the  effort  in  the  United 
Nations,  so  tl  at  this  was  truly  a  multi- 
national defease  force  dedicated  solely 
to  liberating  the  Kuwaiti  people  who 
were  attacked  and  oppressed  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein  people  who  asked  only 
that  their  fteedom  be  restored.  This 
has  been  achieved.  This  man  was  the 
leader. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  almost  provi- 
dential that  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
flict, we  had  iin  place— from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Gen- 
eral Powell,  General  Schwarzkopf,  and 
all  the  suborc  Inate  commanders— these 
fine,  outstanding  Americans  to  lead 
this  combat  f  tree. 

But,  in  add  tion  to  leading  the  com- 
bat force,  the  sr  instilled  a  sense  of  con- 
fidence in  thd  American  people  that  if 
our  military  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  professional 
judgment,  thiit  we  could  succeed.  And, 
indeed,  we  die . 

The  Preside  at,  in  this  operation— and 
I  said  this  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
early  in  the  1  ill— made  a  key  decision, 
a  decision  thit  was  influenced  by  the 
passage  of  ths  Goldwater-Nichols  Act, 
that  he  had  i:  i  place  the  finest  of  mill- 
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tary  commanders.  He  relied  on  their 
professional  skills  and  knowledge  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  President,  I 
think,  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Not  that  he  surrendered,  in  any  way 
his  role  as  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
traditional  role  of  civilian  control  of 
the  military.  Throughout,  that  was 
maintained.  I  witnessed  it  firsthand  in 
many  meetings  in  the  White  House, 
and  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  throughout 
this  conflict. 

But  the  decision  was  made  to  let  the 
commanders,  firom  General  Powell  and 
General  Schwarzkopf,  down  to  the  last 
corporal,  to  the  seaman  petty  officer, 
to  make  those  decisions,  because  they 
were  well-trained  and  well-equipped. 
And  in  the  end,  it  was  that  profes- 
sionalism, together  with  the  support  at 
home,  that  carried  the  day. 
General  Powell  has  said  of  himself: 
I  Just  try  to  do  my  ]ob,  and  that  Is  all  I 
ever  tried  to  do  from  the  day  I  was  commis- 
sioned until  the  day  I  became  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

One  of  my  principal  aides,  former 
military  officer,  a  combat  decorated  of- 
ficer from  Vietnam,  had  a  son  who 
served  in  the  gulf  in  the  enlisted  ranks. 
He  once  said  to  me:  "I  have  less  con- 
cern because  General  Powell  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  JCS— less  concern 
about  my  son."  And  I  think  that  feel- 
ing was  instilled  in  many  military  fam- 
ilies. 

An  award  of  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  is  currently  pending,  for  General 
Matthew  Ridgeway,  as  a  result  of  an 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
NuNN  and  myself  and  others  to  last 
year's  defense  authorization  bill.  I 
mention  that  solely  because  it  is  in 
that  category  of  military  leadership 
that  we  place  General  Powell  and  Gen- 
eral. Schwarzkopf. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
supporting  this  proper  recognition.  The 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  is  most  ap- 
propriate because  it  is  unprecedented 
in  history:  the  relationship  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch;  the  cooperation  that  we 
have  had  at  all  times  during  this  con- 
flict; the  consultative  process  insti- 
tuted by  the  President;  the  briefings 
instituted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  General  Powell  for  the  Congress. 

So,  in  part,  this  is  a  recognition  by 
Congress  of  their  establishing  new 
precedents  in  terms  of  relationships  of 
the  two  branches. 

In  drafting  this  legislation  and  in 
working  with  Senator  Lott  on  the 
companion  bill  for  General  Schwarz- 
kopf, we  were  very  careful  to  point  out 
that  these  two  officers  accepted  these 
recognitions  on  behalf  of  everyone:  The 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  all  others  who  served 
under  their  command. 


The  deputy  commander  of  Central 
Command  was  Lt.  General  Calvin 
Waller;  the  Army  commander,  Lt.  Gen. 
John  J.  Yeosock;  the  naval  com- 
mander. Vice  Adm.  Stanley  R.  Arthur; 
the  Air  Force  commander,  Lt.  Gen. 
Charles  Homer;  the  Marine  Corps  com- 
mander, Lt.  Gen.  Walter  E.  Boomer. 

I  should  also  mention  Lt.  Gen.  Gus 
Pagonis,  who  displayed  an  extraor- 
dinary brilliance,  together  with  his 
subordinates,  in  providing  for  the  logis- 
tics. 

But  I  mention  each  because  this  is  an 
award  that  will  be  suxiepted  by  these 
two  outstanding  Americans  on  behalf 
of  all  who  served  in  the  gulf  under 
their  command. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
General  Powell's  biographical  resume 
and  an  article  firom  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  25,  1991,  entitled 
"Colin  Powell,  Before  History  Tapped." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Colin  L.  Powklu  Chairman  of  the 
JOINT  Chiefs  of  Staff 

General  CoUn  L.  Powell  was  appointed  the 
twelfth  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Department  of  Defense,  by  President 
George  Bush  on  October  1,  1969.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  serves  as  the  principal  military 
advisor  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  National  Security  Council. 
Prior  to  his  current  assl^ment.  General 
Powell  served  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
Forces  Command,  headquartered  In  Atlanta, 
Georg-la.  He  also  served  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  from 
December  1987  to  January  1969. 

General  Powell  was  born  In  New  York  City 
on  April  5,  1937.  and  was  raised  In  the  South 
Bronx  section  of  New  York.  He  graduated 
Crom  the  City  College  of  New  York  in  1958, 
and  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant 
In  the  Regular  Army  through  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  program. 

After  finishing  Infantry  Officer's  Basic 
Training,  and  Airborne  and  Ranger  Schools, 
he  was  assigned  to  Germany,  where  he  served 
as  a  Platoon  Leader.  Executive  Officer  and 
Rifle  Company  Commander.  General  Powell 
went  to  Vietnam  in  late  1962,  and  served  as 
an  Advisor  to  a  Vietnamese  Infantry  Battal- 
ion. 

General  Powell  returned  to  Vietnam  in 
1968,  serving  as  an  Infantry  Battalion  Execu- 
tive Officer  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  G- 
3.  23rd  Infantry  Division  (Americal).  In  1971. 
he  earned  a  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion Degree  from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. In  1972.  General  Powell  was  selected  to 
be  a  White  House  Fellow,  and  served  his  fel- 
lowship year  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  the  President. 

In  1973,  he  assumed  command  of  the  1st 
Battalion.  32d  Infantry  In  Korea.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  National  War  College  in  1976. 
he  assumed  command  of  the  2d  Brigade.  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Kentucky. 

In  1977,  General  Powell  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  serve  In  the  Immediate  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Over  the  next  three 
years,  he  served  as  Senior  Military  Assistant 
to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  For  a 
brief  period  In  1979.  he  served  as  Elxecutlve 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  EInergy. 


In  1961,  General  Powell  became  the  Assist- 
ant Division  Commander  for  Operations  and 
Training,  4th  Infantry  Division  (Mecha- 
nized), Fort  Carson,  Colorado.  In  1963,  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  to  serve  as  Senior 
Military  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  In  July  1986.  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  V  U.S.  Corps  in 
Frankfurt,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

His  military  awards  and  decorations  in- 
clude the  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  (Army),  the  De- 
fense Superior  Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Soldier's 
Medal,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Air 
Medal,  the  Joint  Service  Commendation 
Medal,  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  with 
two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  and  the  Purple  Heart. 
General  Powell  has  received  the  President's 
Citizens  Medal,  the  Secretary  of  State  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

General  Powell  is  married  to  the  former 
Alma  Vivian  Johnson,  and  they  have  three 
children:  Mlctu.el,  Linda,  and  Annemarie. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  25, 1991] 

Colin  Powell,  Before  history  Tapped 

(By  Jacqueline  Trescott) 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  November  in  1958  and 
the  young  soldiers  had  Just  finished  eight 
weeks  of  a  grueling  Ranger  course.  They  had 
climbed  rocks,  established  a  perimeter  de- 
fense, chased  chickens  for  dinner,  and 
showed  their  superiors  they  had  the  grit  for 
the  Army.  A  camera  caught  them  as  they 
were  boarding  their  H-4  helicopter  back  to 
Fort  Bennlng.  Ga.,  In  a  moment  of  youthful 
exhaustion  and  relieved  accomplishment. 

They  looked  very  young  with  their  proud 
smiles  and  their  filthy  fatigues  and  the  rifles 
slung  casually  at  their  sides.  They  were  just 
another  group  of  second  lieutenants  going 
through  a  rite  of  military  manhood,  untested 
in  real  battle.  But  in  their  ranks  were  two 
future  three-star  generals  and  two  future 
four-star  generals.  And  standing  in  the  rear 
row  was  Colin  Luther  Powell,  now  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  country's 
highest-ranking  military  officer.  Then  he 
was  lugging  around  a  .3(M;aliber  machine  gun 
because  he  was  one  of  the  biggest  guys  in  the 
patrol. 

Gen.  Powell  Is  part  of  our  collective  psyche 
now,  a  looming  flgure  In  medals  or  Catigues, 
a  constant  and  authoritative  voice  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.  T'he  men  he  served  with  in 
1958 — and  later.  In  an  infantry  course  in 
1964 — are  scattered  around  the  country  in  re- 
tirement or  posted  around  the  world  on  ac- 
tive duty.  They  watch  their  old  colleague  on 
television  and  recall  when  they  huddled  in 
their  ponchos  with  only  a  candle  for  warmth 
In  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest. 

These  men  remember  those  years  with 
fondness.  They  speak  of  the  Powell  they 
knew  then  as  an  outstanding  leader  who  still 
was  a  regular  guy.  yet  with  a  healthy 
quotient  of  intelligence,  charisma  and 
spunk.  He  was  further  set  apart,  remember 
some,  by  his  bearing,  his  candor  and  his 
friendliness.  MaJ.  Gen.  William  A.  Roosma, 
now  deputy  commanding  general  at  Fort 
Bragg.  N.C..  recalls  arriving  at  Fort  Bennlng 
a  day  before  class  started,  newly  minted 
from  West  Point,  and  sitting  alone  on  his 
bed.  "It  seems  like  yesterday.  Colin  looked 
in  the  door.  Introduced  himself  and  we  have 
been  friends  ever  since."  says  Roosma. 

Many  of  these  men  knew  the  Army  would 
be  their  lives.  Not  so  Powell.  A  native  of  New 
York  City,  he  was  21  years  old  In  August  1958 
when  he  reported  to  Fort  Bennlng.  He  had  a 
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bachelor's  degree  In  geology  from  the  City 
University  of  New  York  and  Joined  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  when 
the  Pershing  Rifles  Club  caught  his  atten- 
tion. "At  that  time  I  never  even  thought  se- 
riously about  staying  In  the  Army.  My  par- 
ents expected  that,  like  most  young  men 
going  in  the  Army,  I  would  serve  for  two 
years  .  .  .  and  then  come  home  and  get  a  real 
Job."  he  has  said. 

In  these  years  before  the  buildup  for  the 
Vietnam  War,  Fort  Bennlng  was  a  massive, 
hectic  place.  And  there  was  a  universal  out- 
look and  look  among  the  186  soldiers  report- 
ing for  basic.  "We  had  a  white  name  tag. 
black  and  yellow  'U.S.  Army*  over  our  heart, 
the  golden  cross  rifles  and  second  lieutenant 
bars,  all  starched  and  spiffy,"  says  Harold 
Van  Meter,  one  of  the  flattope  in  the  Ranger 
photo  and  now  a  management  consultant  in 
Buena  Vista.  Ga. 

Yet  there  were  some  differences  for  Powell. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  blacks,  and  the  Deep 
Soath  provided  many  contrasts  to  the  South 
Bronx.  He  had  spent  his  teen  years  in  an  in- 
dustrious neighborhood  that  wsis  a  iwlyglot 
of  racial  groups;  he  had  even  learned  Yid- 
dish, which  he  can  still  reel  off  today.  "I  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Bennlng  before  I  ever  saw 
what  is  referred  to  as  a  White  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant,"  Powell  has  written. 

Also.  Georgia  held  fast  to  the  practices  of 
segregation.  When  Powell  returned  to  Port 
Bennlng  in  1964.  he  and  his  wife.  Alma,  were 
refused  service  at  Buck's  Barbeque,  a  res- 
taurant on  a  main  road  of  Columbus,  Ga. 
Now  the  avenue  is  named  for  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  Powell  is  a  man  who  advises  the 
President. 

William  J.  McCafflrey,  a  member  of  that 
basic  and  Ranger  course,  remembers  how 
bartenders  wouldn't  serve  Powell  in  Colum- 
bus. "We  would  Intimidate  the  bartender  .  .  . 
we  threatened  him— 'this  is  our  Ranger  part- 
ner, you  have  to  serve  him.'  And  they 
would,"  recalls  McCaffrey,  a  retired  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  chairman  of  an  Insurance 
brokerage  firm  in  Detroit. 

In  the  infantry  group,  people  stood  out  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  One  was  reputation — 
Peter  Dawkins.  who  was  there  with  Powell 
but  in  another  section,  had  been  president  of 
the  West  Point  class  of  1966,  co-captain  of 
the  football  team,  an  Ail-American,  winner 
of  the  1968  Heisman  Trophy  and  a  Rhodes 
Scholar.  Everyone  thought  that  one  day 
Dawkins  would  be  the  Army  chief  of  staff.  He 
did  go  on  to  become  a  decorated  paratropper 
in  Vietnam,  a  brigadier  general  and  a  Penta- 
gon strategist. 

Another  reason  was  experience.  There  was 
an  aura  attached  to  the  men  who  had  already 
been  to  Vietnam.  Powell  had  been  assigned 
to  Europe  for  two  years.  Fort  Devens,  Mass., 
for  two  years  and  then  Vietnam  from  Decem- 
ber 1962  to  November  1963.  "It  was  like  'they 
have  already  been,  gosh,'"  says  retired  Lt. 
Col.  Robert  A.  Smith,  a  stockbroker  with 
Merrill  Lynch  In  Klngwood,  Tex. 

The  Infantry  career  course  required  long 
classroom  hours  and  tough  preparation. 
Powell  belonged  to  a  study  group  with  three 
other  men  and  finished  the  course  In  the 
honors  section.  He  is  remembered,  not  as  a 
star,  but  as  someone  who  didn't  show  off. 
"He  wasn't  a  springbud,  the  one  who  always 
wanted  to  Jump  up  and  answer  the  question. 
Or,  when  the  rest  of  us  wanted  to  get  out  of 
class,  would  ask  a  question,"  remembers  re- 
tired Col.  Kenneth  Montgomery,  a  defense 
industry  analyst  In  Huntsville,  Ala. 

This  time  at  Bennlng  also  provided  a  break 
from  the  pressures  of  the  front  lines.  There 
were  sports  teams:   Powell   played  soccer. 
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Families; were  reunited.  Many  were  started. 
"It  was  ttie  kind  of  place  that  caused  young 
men  to  farm  pretty  good  friendships,"  recalls 
Lt.  Gen.  TTiomas  N.  Grlflln  Jr.,  chief  of  staff. 
Allied  Forces/Southern  Europe. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  Building  4,  where 
they  speit  most  of  their  time,  was  a  coffee 
shop,  an^  here  Powell  and  two  friends  de- 
bated tile  changing  world  around  them. 
"That  fall  was  the  Goldwater-Johnson  elec- 
tion. Colin  talked  about  how  he  and  his  wife 
were  not  ^ble  to  find  a  place  to  stay.  And  he 
had  particularly  strong  feelings  about  John- 
son getting  elected  because  he  felt  that  was 
the  best  route  ...  for  civil  rights,"  recalls 
retired  Ool.  James  G.  Garvey,  now  an  in- 
structor for  Rice  Aviation  in  Phoenix.  Gar- 
vey laugl^,  pointing  out  that  he  and  Powell 
always  p^id  for  the  coffee  because  Tom  Grif- 
fin alwast  won  the  coin  toss.  "And  we  con- 
stantly talked  about  the  war  and  read  the 
teletype.*  says  Garvey. 

Powell  !has  told  a  story  about  those  days 
and  how  >)ut  of  sync  he  was  with  the  mind- 
set of  thei  South.  Going  back  to  Fort  Bennlng 
one  day,  tie  was  driving  70  miles  an  hour  and 
was  stopjed  by  an  Alabama  patrolman  who 
was  handing  out  "Goldwater  for  President " 
stickers.  Powell  was  driving  a  Volkswagen 
beeUe,  e<|ulpped  with  an  "All  the  Way  With 
LBJ"  bumper  sticker  and  New  York  license 
plates.  H«  told  Ebony  magazine  in  1968  that 
the  patroQman  "looked  at  me,  the  German 
car,  the  liew  York  license  plate  and  the  LBJ 
slogan,  l^ere  was  a  moment  of  suspense.  He 
finally  sajld,  'Boy,  get  out  of  here.  You  are 
not  smart  enough  to  hang  around.' " 

After  the  Infantry  course  was  completed  in 
1965.  retised  Lt.  Col.  Earl  Adams  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  cialrman  of  the  base's  operations 
committee,  asked  Powell  and  another  officer 
to  help  Him  revamp  a  package  of  instruc- 
tions. "Hi  has  great  organizational  ability," 
says  Ada*is.  "I  have  to  smile  now,  the  title 
was  'Unit|Readlness.'  It  embodied  tactics,  lo- 
gistics, niaintenance.  And  he  had  to  coordi- 
nate with: colonels  all  over  the  place." 

As  PowpU  moved  from  assignment  to  as- 
signment, he  frequently  reunited  with  the  of- 
ficers of  Senning. 

His  friends  say  he  continued  to  display  a 
blunt  seriousness  about  soldiering  but  also 
had  a  h^thy  Irreverence  for  authority. 
When  Joieph  Schwar,  a  retired  colonel, 
now  an  j  account  excutive  for  IBM  in 
Gaithersblirg,  was  assigned  20  miles  from 
Powell  Itt  Vietnam  in  1968  and  1969,  Schwar 
heard  a  neport  that  Robert  McNamara  had 
said  the  liar  was  over.  He  called  Powell  and 
told  him  [the  news,  and  recalls  that  "Colin 
said,  'Yoi^  tell  Mr.  McNamara  to  come  and 
see  where:  I  am,  because  someone  is  shooting 
at  me.' "  tn  his  career,  Powell  was  awarded 
five  combat  medals,  including  a  Bronze  Star 
and  a  SolAler's  Medal  for  pulling  soldiers  out 
of  a  burning  helicopter,  and  a  Purple  Heart 
after  he  f^ll  Into  a  trap  near  the  Laotian  bor- 
der and  hfs  foot  was  pierced  by  a  shari>ened 
stick.        I 

In  the  I  early  '80b.  Dawkins  and  Powell 
caught  uplwith  one  another  in  the  Pentagon. 
Powell  wM  military  assistant  to  the  sec- 
retary of  defense;  Dawkins  was  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Army's  strategy,  plans  and  policy 
unit.  "As  is  the  reality  in  a  big  organization 
like  that,  Colin  could  and  did  speak  for  the 
secretary  In  some  areas.  I  would  meet  him  in 
his  office  tind  I  would  feel  I  had  Just  been  to 
the  schoolmaster,"  says  Dawkins.  "He  dis- 
played the  kind  of  vfrtuoso  mastery  of  the 
political  Complexities  of  the  Pentagon  that 
is  rare."    | 

In  othe^  ways,  as  he  has  risen  to  the  top, 
Powell  hsB  demonstrated  that  Bennlng  ties 
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are  still  important.  Just  a  couple  of  years 
ago  William  McCaffrey  attended  a  speech 
Powell  gave  io  the  Detroit  Economic  Club. 
"There  were  ill  these  security  people,  a  mob 
of  folks;  1,000  people  were  at  the  lunch.  He 
hugged  me  asd  said,  'Mac,  how  are  you?'  It 
made  me  feel  good.  Then  we  started  talking 
about  Rangec  Patrol  and  how  the  two  of  us 
always  had  to  carry  the  machine  gun  be- 
cause we  wer4  6-2  and  6-3." 

As  Powell'l  career  switched  from  com- 
manding trodpe  to  shaping  policy,  some  of 
the  old  frien4s  have  wondered  if  he's  happy 
with  that  sld«  of  the  Army.  Retired  Lt.  Gen. 
Gerald  T.  Bafftlett  says  that  "he  has  always 
been  in  a  pressure  cooker.  The  fun  of  the 
Army  is  the  tactical  units.  When  he  was  fi- 
nally sent  ovar  to  the  V  Corps  .  .  .  they  drug 
him  out  again.  They  couldn't  live  without 
him." 

Thirty  yeais  later  Powell  is  intruding  on 
thefr  lives  in  a  unique  way.  When  the  men 
from  his  early  Army  days  watch  their  col- 
league on  television,  they  are  filtering  his 
words  through  the  spectrum  of  fMendship 
and  an  Intirriicy  with  the  military's  words 
and  lnventoi*y.  For  example.  Bartlett  is 
watching  the  use  of  sight  units  on  the  Brad- 
ley Fighting  Vehicle  and  the  goggles  worn  by 
the  soldiers,  fUl  developed  when  he  was  at 
Fort  Ord,  Calif.  The  Bradley  Itself  is  one  of 
his  projects  as  a  program  manager  for  FMC 
Corp,  in  Camiibell,  Calif. 

At  home  in  ponyers,  Ga.,  retired  Col.  Terry 
Gordy  watched  for  the  news  of  equipment  he 
worked  on  askn  ofHcer  and  as  a  civilian.  He 
now  works  at  Rockwell  International.  And 
he  monitors  JUs  friend,  thinking,  "Go,  Go, 
Go,  we  are  alliproud  of  you,  Colin." 

Four  weeks  j  ago  when  Powell  was  urging  a 
skeptical  grqup  of  reporters,  "Trust  me. 
Trust  me,"  Joseph  Schwar  was  walking 
through  Dullps  International  Airport.  He 
stopped  to  w$tch  the  broadcast.  "When  he 
said  'trust  md'  I  said.  'Damn  right.  I  know  I 
can  trust  you.  And  as  I  looked  around  people 
were  nodding  and  saying,  'If  he  says  it,  I  can 
believe  it.'  That  impressed  me." 

Mr.  SMTT^.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  regarding  General  Pow- 
ell, and  certainly  General  Schwarzkopf, 
two  outstaqding  Americans.  It  is  in 
their  character  to  accept  those  gold 
medals  on  i  behalf  of  all  those  who 
served. 

Mr.  LOTTJ  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
today  to  sai  that  I  have  56  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation.  We  moved  it  in  less 
than  2  weeks.  It  has  very  strong  bipsu*- 
tisan  support. 

There  is  i^o  question  that  men  and 
women  in  the  continental  United 
States,  throughout  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  did  an 
outstanding  job  in  Desert  Storm.  We 
had  outstanding  leadership,  but  the 
success  really  reaches  down  to  ttiSTdfr- 
est  enlisted  man  or  woman.  We  cannot 
award  ever*  one  of  those  men  and 
women  prober  recognition  or  a  gold 
medal,  but  dn  their  behalf  we  can  rec- 
ognize the  leadership  that  did  such  a 
magnificent  job. 

There  is  a  counterpart  bill  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner]  that  would  also 
give  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  to 
Gen.  Colin  Ptowell,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  is  very  deserv- 
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ing  of  that,  and  we  will  hear  more 
about  that. 

S.  534  is  directed  particularly  to  Gen. 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf.  In  over  200 
years  we  have  had  a  few  men  that  have 
been  recognized  with  this  award  in  the 
military:  General  of  the  Army,  George 
Marshall;  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover. 

Certainly,  what  we  have  seen  accom- 
plished in  Desert  Storm  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Norman  Schwarzkopf  would 
entitle  him  to  the  recognition  com- 
mensurate with  these  military  leaders 
of  the  history  of  this  country.  I  have 
been  so  impressed  with  the  planning, 
the  carrying  out  of  this  mission,  the 
way  that  General  Schwarzkopf  spoke 
in  his  press  conferences  explaining  the 
situation,  the  messages  he  conveyed  to 
the  American  people,  certainly  make 
him  one  of  the  true  heroes  that  we 
have  in  America  today. 

We  need  some  recognition  of  his  ef- 
fort. For  us  to  have  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  awarded  to  General 
Schwarzkopf  is  appropriate,  amd  it  is  a 
way  of  recognizing  what  he  has  done; 
but  it  is  also  a  way  of  saying  to  all  of 
our  military  men  and  women  that  we 
are  proud  of  what  you  did,  and  we  rec- 
ognize it  as  a  unique  accomplishment 
in  the  recent  history  of  this  country. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  know  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  the  other  body 
also  working  on  this  legislation,  will 
pass  it  very  quickly,  and  the  President, 
on  behalf  of  America  will  present  this 
award  to  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wirth  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  741,  S.  742 
and  S.  743  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]. 


CONSULTING  SERVICES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
spring,  Anally,  and  it  is  that  time  of 
the  year  when  we  in  Washington  once 
again  begin  turning  our  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  and 
subcommittees  are  meeting  to  begin 
working  vrith  administration  officials 
on  what  the  spending  levels  will  be  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  crunching  numbers.  Ek;ono- 
mists  from  everywhere  are  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork,  appearing  before  the 
proper  committees,  to  prognosticate  on 
what  the  fiscal  situation  is  going  to  be 
in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
this  afternoon  to  consider  one  compo- 
nent of  the  Federal  budget  that  I  think 


receives  far  too  little  attention;  name- 
ly, how  much  is  our  Government  spend- 
ing on  consulting  services? 

Mr.  President,  for  12  years,  I  have 
asked  that  question;  for  12  years  I  have 
gotten  the  answer:  We  do  not  know. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
does  not  know  that  figure.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  does  not  know 
that  figure.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  does  not  know  that  figure.  And 
yet  agencies  go  on  spending  and  spend- 
ing and  spending  on  private  consult- 
ajits  and  consulting  firms  from  a  seem- 
ingly open  money  sack. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  one 
example,  just  one  of  the  type  of  activ- 
ity that  is  going  on  every  day  through- 
out the  entirety  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Last  summer,  the  Peace  Corps,  a  fine 
institution,  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  decided  they 
really  needed  to  begin  cooperating 
more  in  their  efforts,  since  they  both 
worked  in  the  less  developed  countries 
and  often  do  similar  work,  similar  jobs, 
similar  missions.  And  it  only  makes 
sense,  they  decided,  for  them  to  better 
cooperate. 

Mr.  President,  did  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment pick  up  the  phone  and  call  each 
other  to  set  up  a  meeting  to  see  how 
this  new  spirit  of  cooperation  might  be 
implemented?  The  answer  is  "no."  Did 
anyone  from  either  staff  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  the 
Peace  Corps,  Mr.  President,  decide 
maybe  we  should  get  together  and  at 
least  talk  by  phone  to  see  how  we 
might  best  coordinate  our  efforts?  That 
answer,  Mr.  President,  is  "no." 

What  actually  resulted  and  what  ac- 
tually happened  is  very  simple,  and  it 
is  what  a  lot  of  agencies  in  our  Govern- 
ment do  today,  and  they  do  it  because 
it  is  so  easy  and  no  one  looks  at  them; 
very  few  people  audit  them. 

What  they  did  was  each  of  these 
agencies  did  go  together  on  a  joint  ven- 
ture, and  they  hired  a  consulting  firm 
to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  cost  of  that  contract,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  get  these  two  agencies  talking 
to  each  other  was  SIOO.OOO.  Was  there 
any  competition  in  that  bid?  We  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the 
Peace  Corps  had  never  even  thought  of 
hiring  a  consulting  firm  to  perform 
this  liaison  or  go-between  service  until 
a  consulting  firm  walked  in  one  day 
and  said,  "Do  you  know  what  you  peo- 
ple need?  You  need  to  hire  us,  and  for 
S100,000,  we  will  get  you  talking  to  each 
other  and  better  coordinating  your  ac- 
tivities." So  they  wrote  them  a  check, 
Mr.  President,  for  SIOO.OOO,  and  today  I 
assume  that  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
are  now  talking  to  each  other.  But  I 


find  it  impossible  to  understand  why 
the  American  taxpayer  had  to  fork 
over  SIOO.OOO  to  a  private  consultant  so 
that  two  Federal  agencies  committed 
to  the  same  tasks  could  talk  to  each 
other.  It  is  beyond  this  Senator's  com- 
prehension. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  a  little  fur- 
ther into  this  contract.  This  is  just  a 
S100,000  contract.  In  fact,  there  are 
hundreds  and  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  contracts  that  are  worse 
than  this.  But  we  decided  we  would 
take  this  contract  and  look  at  it.  They 
decided  to  have  some  meetings  between 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  the  Peace  Corps  officials. 
Who  prepared  the  agenda  for  the  joint 
meetings  of  these  two  agencies?  Of 
course,  the  consulting  firm  did.  That 
was  part  of  the  way  they  earned  their 
fee  of  SIOO.OOO.  Who  got  up  to  tell  every- 
one the  purpose  of  these  two  Govern- 
ment agencies  having  a  meeting?  The 
private  consulting  firm. 

Mr.  President,  we  found  some  inter- 
esting memos  to  high-ranking  agency 
officials  going  back  and  forth  between 
these  two  agencies  to  tell  them  what  to 
say  to  their  counterparts  at  the  other 
agency.  Who  prepared  all  of  those 
memoranda  that  were  circulated  be- 
tween these  two  agencies?  The  answer 
Is  simple.  The  consulting  firm. 

I  cannot  believe  this  is  an  appro- 
priate and  judicious  role  for  a  private 
consultant.  Senior  level  administra- 
tion ofTicials  certainly  ought  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  with  one  another  and  talk, 
plan  their  objectives,  and  coordinate 
their  services.  They  do  not  need  to 
write  a  check  for  SIOO.OOO  to  a  lo^vate 
consultant  to  tell  them  what  to  say  or 
what  to  do.  They  do  not  need  to  pre- 
pase  memoranda  to  say  what  the  policy 
of  those  agencies  might  be  because,  if 
these  officials  do  not  know  what  the 
policy  is.  in  my  opinion,  those  officials 
need  to  find  another  job.  I  think  that 
Federal  officials  can  arrange  their  own 
meetings,  set  their  own  agenda  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  they  do  not 
need  a  consulting  firm  to  do  that  job 
for  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  President— and  here  is 
where  we  really  have  to  look  at  the 
danger  of  private  contractors  in  this 
field — did  either  agency,  AID  or  the 
Peace  Corps,  check  one  time  to  see  who 
else  this  private  consulting  firm  hap- 
pened to  be  working  for?  The  answer  is, 
I  doubt  it.  If  they  had  checked,  they 
would  have  discovered  that  this  i»rlvate 
company  also  works  for  less-developed 
countries.  In  fact,  one  of  the  principals 
of  this  particular  private  consulting 
firm  is  a  registered  foreign  agent  for  a 
textile  concern  in.  Latin  America.  How 
are  the  taxpayers  going  to  ever  believe 
that  the  other  interests  of  this  consult- 
ing firm  will  not  influence  their  work 
for  these  two  agencies? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  know 
the  answer  to  that  question. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to 
avoid  these  potential  conflicts  of  inter- 
est and  to  avoid  the  contracting  out  of 
work  that  can  and  should  be  ];>erformed 
by  Government  employees  is  for  all  of 
us  to  exercise  some  common  sense. 

Mr.  President,  the  cycle  is  about  to 
begin — the  authorization  committees 
and  the  appropriations  committees,  the 
budget  resolutions  and  reconciliation.  I 
am  only  hoping,  before  we  appropriate 
money  for  any  agency  or  any  depart- 
ment or  any  function  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  will  exercise  the  good 
judgment  to  simply  ask  how  much  they 
are  spending  on  consultants,  why  do 
they  need  to  hire  consultants  in  the 
first  place,  and  is  this  contract  really 
necessary.  Before  agency  offlcials  call 
down  to  the  contract  office  and  order  a 
consulting  contract  to  be  written,  they 
could  and  should  ask:  Is  this  a  job  we 
can  do  ourselves? 

Mr.  President,  some  contracting  out 
may  save  money  for  the  taxpayer,  and 
that  is  good.  However,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  contracting  out  like  this 
AID-Peace  Corps  tyi)e  of  contract  ulti- 
mately saves  money  or  is  a  good  idea 
at  all.  Today  I  am  urging  agency  offi- 
cials and  the  proper  conmiittees  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  involved  with 
contracting  to  ask:  Is  this  contract 
really  necessary?  This  simple  step  may 
well  save  the  taxpayers  some  dollars, 
and  I  think  it  will  save  our  Govern- 
ment some  additional  embarrassment. 
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UNITED  STATES-^APAN  TRADE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  two  eloquent  statements  this 
afternoon  in  this  chamber  relative  to 
the  recent  decisions  in  Japan  to  re- 
move American-produced  rice  from  a 
food  fair  in  Japan.  This  was  an  official 
position  taken  by  officials  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  to  remove  American 
rice  from  this  particular  exhibit. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  this  has  happened.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  about  18  months 
or  2  years  ago,  Japan  removed  Amer- 
ican-produced rice  flrom  a  food  exhibit 
in  Tokyo.  In  my  opinion,  this  whole 
situation  has  reached  the  point  of  such 
absurdity  that  our  Government,  I  truly 
believe,  should  transmit  in  the  strong- 
est terminology  our  total  revulsion  to 
what  has  happened  with  this  particular 
episode. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  iH-oud  to  state,  as 
I  have  stated  several  times,  along  with 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Bumpers,  and 
Senator  Levin  of  Michigan,  that  our 
State  of  Arkansas  leads  this  country 
and  all  other  States  in  rice  production. 
I  see  my  friend  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Senator  Lott,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  might  state,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mississippi  is  one  of  those  great 
five  States  leading  our  coimtry  to  a 
fblfllled   crop   of  rice   production   in 


that  supplies  much  of  the 
world  papulation.  We  are  proud  of  the 
fact  thdt  this  crop  is  exported.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  rice  has  helped 
in  the  overall  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  because  most  rice,  as  I  know 
all  of  ua  know,  is  sent  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days,  since 
this  episode  in  Tokyo,  there  has  been 
an  outstanding  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  that  issue  as  of  this 
morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
other  aiticles,  including  the  Post  edi- 
torial o^  this  morning,  an  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette story  of  March  18,  an  Arkansas 
Democrit  story  of  March  17,  a  New 
York  Tlhies  story  of  March  18,  a  Wash- 
ington |>08t  story  of  March  16,  a  New 
York  Times  story  of  March  13,  and  a 
Journal  of  Commerce  story  of  March  13 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  t^e  Washlngrton  Post,  Mar.  21, 1991] 
TkE  Great  Tokyo  Food  Fight 

As  outitt^res  ^o,  the  Japanese  g:ovemnient's 
prohibition  against  Imported  rice  Is  a  famil- 
iar one.  >ut  Japanese  oRiclaldom  outdid  It- 
self last  weekend  when  It  forced  Americans — 
under  th#  threat  of  arrest,  they  chargre — to 
remove  several  small  bags  of  their  rice  from 
a  food  exhibition  In  Tokyo.  This  incident  Is 
an  unpleasantly  clear  Illustration  of  what's 
groing  wr^ngr  in  the  politics  of  world  trade 
atd  whatfs  happening  to  the  world  trade  ne- 
gotiatloni. 

Japan's  case  for  banning  foreign  rice  be- 
gins wltl  a  lot  of  dubious  anthropology 
about  th<  mystical  role  of  rice  In  Japanese 
culture,  knd  goes  on  to  allege  a  national 
yearning  ito  be  self-sufflcient  In  basic  food- 
stuffs In  the  event  Its  enemies  surround  the 
country  frith  a  naval  blockade.  Intellectu- 
ally, thati  is  roughly  on  the  same  level  as  the 
case  for,  fay,  the  American  quotas  on  sugar 
from  the  Caribbean.  Both  are  merely  devices 
by  which  governments,  for  internal  political 
reasons,  ft-ansfer  money  from  the  pockets  of 
consumeif  to  those  of  certain  well-organized 
and  Influential  farmers. 

Perhaps  the  Japanese  government  would 
prefer  no|  to  have  the  public  even  reminded 
of  the  aviaiabllity  of  foreign  rice.  It  might 
lead  people  to  brood  about  the  fact  that  It 
costs  on^-seventh  the  domestic  Japanese 
price.  In  4ny  event,  after  a  squad  of  Japanese 
policemei  arrived  to  Inspect  and  photograph 
the  Amencan  rice  exhibit,  an  embassy  offi- 
cial swepi  the  offending  bags  out  of  sight. 

In  the  world  trade  talks,  the  rich  countries 
wtmt  trale  concessions  and  patent  protec- 
tion in  Oie  Third  World.  In  return.  Third 
World  governments  have  said  that  their  peo- 
ple wand  to  be  able  to  sell  what  they 
produce,  mainly  agricultural  products,  in  the 
markets  •f  the  rich  countries— otherwise  no 
deal.  Japin's  rice  ban  is  a  good  example.  If 
the  Japanese  dropped  the  ban.  most  of  the 
new  sales  would  go  not  to  American  growers 
but  to  the  producers  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Because  It  is  politically  Inconvenient  for 
them,  th4  Ehiropean  Community  and  Japan 
have  shoirn  little  willingness  to  open  up 
thefr  agricultural  trade  more  widely  to  for- 
eigners. As  a  result  the  world  trade  talks — 
known  as  the  Uruguay  Round— have  broken 
down,  possibly  beyond  rescue.  Because  Japan 
has  growb  wealthy  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  tra4lng  nations.  Its  rice  policy  has  be- 
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cops  at  the  Tokyo  exhibition,  Japan  has 
given  a  clear  signal  of  resistance  to  the  open 
and  forthcoming  give-and-take  that  will  be 
required  for  progress  in  trade  in  the  19908. 

[From  the  Ak'kansas  Gazette.  Mar.  18, 1991] 

Japan  Move;Anoer8  Rice  Council  member 

U.S.  forc^  to  pull  entry  from  food 

I        EXHIBmON 

IBy  Lisa  Pevtzow) 

Rice  groweoB  should  bum  Japanese  cars  on 
the  steps  of  t|ie  nation's  Capitol  In  Washing- 
ton, a  member  of  the  U.S.  Rice  Council  from 
Arkansas  advocated  Sunday. 

Thomas  M.  Coyne  of  McGehee  said  he  was 
infuriated  with  the  Japanese  government  for 
forcing  council  members  Saturday  to  pull  an 
American  rlc#  exhibit  from  an  international 
food  exhibition  in  Tokyo. 

Citing  the  Japanese  Food  Control  Law  that 
prohibits  the  importing  of  nearly  all  com- 
mercial rice,  Japan  threatened  the  council 
members  witi  Jail  unless  they  removed  the 
exhibit  of  about  10  pounds  of  the  staple  crop 
from  the  exhlpltlon.  entitled  Foodex. 

The  counclk  members  complied.  "If  the 
Rice  Covmcil  members  had  any  red  American 
blood,  they  *ould  have  said.  'Take  me  to 
your  jail.'  salt  Coyne,  who  Is  the  president  of 
Brown  Rice  Go.  and  said  he  built  rice  mills 
worldwide.  "I  would  have  preferred  that  we 
go  to  jail  tha4  give  up  the  rice  samples." 

Americans  peed  to  demonstrate  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions  when  It  comes  to 
rice.  Coyne  s^d. 

"We  shoulq^  trash  some  Toyotas  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol.  This  Is  a  public  rela- 
tions probleii  and  someone  ought  to  hit 
them  over  thi  head."  Coyne  said.  "It  really 
gets  me  Irrldited.  We  should  be  doing  pre- 
cisely what  ue  Japanese  do:  If  you  reject 
our  rice,  we  slould  reject  your  automobiles." 

Coyne  ultknately  blamed  the  United 
States  government  for  giving  in  to  Japan's 
closed-door  pdlicy  for  so  many  years. 

"Their  government  sets  up  rules  of  import. 
You  just  donit  break  those."  he  said.  "As  a 
result  there'sj  no  rice  Import.  But  still  the 
State  Departinent  have  their  nice  little  teas 
with  them:  Clink  teacups." 

Richard  Be|l,  chief  executive  officer  at 
RIceland  Foods  In  Stuttgart,  pronounced 
Coyne's  suggestion  a  little  extreme,  but  said 
the  United  Sjtates  must  keep  pressing  the 
Japanese  to  open  their  trade  doors. 

"Eventualljt,  we  will  get  access  to  their 
markets."  he  said. 

Calling  the  irrest  threat  petty  and  narrow- 
minded.  Bell  added:  "I  don't  see  how  it  helps 
them.  All  it  does  is  give  them  bad  publicity 
on  worldwide  basis." 

The  Japanese  have  gone  backward  in  the 
last  couple  of|  months,  after  they  had  begun 
talking  about  giving  some  access  to  foreign 
rice  producers,  he  said. 

Saturday's  Incident  was  a  repeat  of  last 
year  when  Arkansas  rice  growers  tried  to  ex- 
hibit rice  in  .lapan,  said  Bill  Reed  of  Stutt- 
gart, assistant  vice  president  for  corporate 
development  at  RIceland  Foods. 

"I  think  they're  drawing  more  attention  to 
the  Issue  by  tHe  action,"  Reed  said. 

Recently,  the  Japanese  people  have  begun 
wanting  to  b^  American  rice  because  it's 
cheaper,  he  sdld.  Threatening  to  arrest  Rice 
Council  officials  could  reinforce  that  desire 
by  bringing  tlie  issue  Into  the  public  domain. 
Reed  added. 


[From  the 
Japan 


Democrat,  Mar.  17, 1991] 
Federal  Case  of  U.S.  Rice 
Display 
Tokyo.— A  U.S.  agricultural  group  removed 


come  Incfeaslngly  offensive.  By  calling  the    a  display  of  American  rice  from  a  food  exhi- 
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bltlon  Saturd&y  alter  officials  threatened  to 
arrest  the  exhibitors  for  violating  Japan's 
nationwide  restrictions  on  rice  Imports. 

The  U.S.  Rice  Millers'  Association  removed 
the  rice  after  Japan's  Foreign  Ministry 
warned  the  U.S.  Emt>as8y  that  the  display 
violated  Japan's  federal  Food  Control  Law 
and  the  exhibitors  would  be  jailed  unless 
they  removed  it. 

"Having  now  been  threatened  with  arrest. 
we  will  remove  the  rice  ...  to  help  publicize 
this  very  regrettable  behavior  by  the  Japa- 
nese government,"  said  David  Graves,  presi- 
dent of  the  association. 

Jai>an'8  Food  Control  Law  bans  nearly  all 
commercial  imports  of  rice.  Japanese  offi- 
cials say  restrictions  on  Imports  of  the  sta- 
ple grain  are  needed  to  protect  Japanese  rice 
farmers  and  guarantee  food  security,  and 
that  even  displaying  foreign  rice  violates  the 
law. 

"It  is  severely  disappointing  to  us  that  the 
Food  Control  Law  was  Interpreted  by  the 
Food  Agency  in  such  a  manner,"  Graves 
said. 

"It  Is  ridiculous  that  Japan's  10  million- 
ton  rice  Industry  should  feel  threatened  by 
10  pounds  of  American  rice  In  a  plastic  dis- 
play case,"  said  USA  Rice  Council  Vice 
President  Jim  Willis. 

In  displaying  the  rice  last  week  at  the 
Foodex  international  food  exhibition,  which 
ended  Saturday,  the  American  rice  millers 
cited  a  clause  in  the  law  which  allows  rice  to 
be  Imported  for  educational  purposes. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  18, 1991] 

Japan  Shuts  U.S.  Rice  ExHrarnoN 

(By  David  E.  Sanger) 

Tokyo,  March  17.— The  United  States  Rice 
Council  reluctantly  withdrew  Its  exhibition 
here  on  Saturday  after  Japan's  Agriculture 
Minister  threatened  the  exhibitors  with  an 
arrest  for  displaying  10  pounds  of  American 
rice. 

This  latest  twist  in  the  continuing  trade 
disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  began  as  an  amusing  standoff,  but 
turned  serious  as  Japanese  threats  mounted 
during  the  week. 

Each  day.  Japanese  Government  agents  ar- 
rived at  the  Foodex  International  exhibition 
here  and  with  a  perfunctory  bow  and  the 
look  of  highway  patrolmen  who  had  a  speed- 
er where  they  wanted  him.  studied  the  con- 
traband: a  few  sealed  bags  of  American  rice 
and  some  plastic  containers  containing  sam- 
ples of  different  American  varieties. 

HAVING  A  RICE  DAY 

Not  only  was  the  rice  in  plain  view,  but  the 
United  States  Rice  Council  was  also  handing 
out  bumper  stickers  that  said,  "Have  a  Rice 
Day." 

Each  day  the  agents  Crom  Japan's  Food 
Agency  demanded  that  the  Americans  re- 
move the  rice.  Each  day,  the  Rice  Council 
listened  politely  and  Ignored  them. 

For  decades,  Japan  has  enforced  a  ban 
against  selling  imported  rice,  but  to  the 
Americans  it  hardly  seemed  a  violation  of 
the  law  to  invite  Japanese  to  look  at  rice— 
under  glass. 

Then,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fisheries. 
Motoli  Kondo,  notified  the  American  Em- 
bassy that  everyone  associated  with  the  ex- 
hibit would  be  arrested  if  the  rice  was  not 
taken  off  display 

I  THINK  WE  MADE  OUR  POINT 

At  noon,  the  Americans  reluctantly  re- 
moved their  rice. 

"We  removed  It  under  threat  of  arrest,  but 
I  think  we  made  our  point,"  David  Graves, 
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the  president  of  the  United  States  Rice  Mil- 
lers Association,  said  Saturday.  "It  is  ridicu- 
lous that  Japan's  lO-mllUon-ton  rice  indus- 
try should  feel  threatened  by  10  pounds  of 
American  rice.  I  hope  the  Japanese  feel  pret- 
ty foolish." 

Parts  of  the  Japanese  bureaucracy  are 
likely  to  feel  that  way.  For  months  Japanese 
politicians  have  been  trying  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  relax  the  ban  on  imported  rice  with- 
out angering  Japan's  weekend  farmers,  who 
make  up  a  key  constituency  for  the  ruling 
Liberal  Democratic  Party. 

These  farmers  reap  enormous  tax  benefits 
from  growing  rice— even  on  small,  inefficient 
plots  in  the  middle  of  some  of  Japan's  most 
overcrowded  cities. 

The  Issue  has  become  particularly  intense 
in  recent  weeks  because  Japan  Is  afraid  It 
will  receive  part  of  the  blame  if  efforts  to  re- 
vive the  global  trade  talks  collapse. 

Those  talks  broke  off  in  December,  dead- 
locked by  a  dispute  between  food-exporting 
nations,  led  by  the  United  States.  Australia 
and  Canada  and  the  European  Community. 
The  food  eximrters  wanted  to  slash  farm  sub- 
sidies, sajring  they  led  to  closed  markets  and 
inefficiency;  the  Europeans  refused,  sajring 
they  needed  to  protect  their  farmers. 

JAPAN'S  JUSTIFICA-nON 

Japan  came  In  for  its  share  of  criticism  as 
well,  and  Japanese  trade  negotiators  ac- 
knowledged that  the  nation's  Justification 
for  the  trade  barrier— that  its  security  would 
be  Imperiled  if  it  did  not  produce  all  its  own 
rice — was  convincing  no  one. 

So  a  senior  official  of  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  Noboru 
Hatakeyama,  suggested  Japan  would  be  wise 
to  ignore  the  Rice  Council's  exhibit.  "It 
would  be  strange  to  remove  something  which 
is  not  dangerous  to  national  security,"  he 
said. 

But  the  Food  Agency,  which  is  responsible 
for  distributing  the  nation's  rice  at  fixed 
prices,  found  the  exhibit  too  much,  espe- 
cially after  the  Japanese  press  began  playing 
up  the  fact  that  consumers  here  pay  two  and 
a  half  times  more  for  their  rice  than  Ameri- 
cans do. 

American  officials  had  armed  themselves 
with  a  copy  of  Japan's  Food  Control  Law. 
which  allows  educational  displays  of  rice. 

"We  asked  the  Japanese  to  show  us  the 
language  in  the  law  that  makes  it  illegal  to 
show  people  rice  and  teach  them  about  it.  " 
Jim  Parker,  the  minister-counselor  for  agri- 
cultural affairs  at  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy said.  "We're  still  waiting." 

But  one  embassy  official  said  this  week- 
end, "It's  not  our  Job  to  ask  people  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  arrest." 

At  the  Food  Agency,  officials  said  the  ex- 
hibit did  not  look  like  education  to  them. 
"This  fair  is  for  market  development  and 
sales  promotion,"  Tetsuro  Yakushlji,  the 
deputy  director  of  the  policy  division,  said 
Saturday. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  1991) 

AT  TOKYO  Pair,  U.S.  Booth  Sparks  Rift 

Over  Rice 

(By  Paul  Blustein) 

TOKYO.  March  16.— The  (3old  War  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  may  be  over,  but  the  Great 
Rice  War  Is  beating  up. 

This  week,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  been  nose  to  nose  over  the  display  of  a 
few  bags  of  American  rice  at  an  Inter- 
national food  fair  here.  The  Japanese  Agri- 
culture Ministry  contends  that  the  exhibit 
violates  Japan's  strict  ban  on  foreign  rice- 
imposed  to  keep  Japan  self-sufficient  In  rice 
production. 
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Today,  shortly  before  noon.  U.S.  officials 
removed  the  rice  from  display  because,  ac- 
cording to  rice  industry  representatives,  the 
Japanese  authorities  had  threatened  to 
"prosecute  and  arrest"  the  people  associated 
with  the  exhibit. 

Yesterday,  before  the  alleged  arrest 
threats  had  been  nuide,  James  Parker,  the 
U.S.  Embassy's  top  agricultural  affairs  offi- 
cial, declaring  that  the  rice— which  had  been 
on  display  since  Tuesday,  when  the  lair 
opened— would  remain  there  until  the  Uir 
closed  this  afternoon. 

As  the  Americans  see  it.  the  samples  of 
uncooked  rice  being  displayed  were  for  "edu- 
cational purposes "  and  not  for  sale,  and 
therefore  legal  under  Japanese  law. 

Japanese  officials,  however,  didn't  accept 
the  American  view  and  the  Agriculture  Min- 
istry demanded  that  the  rice  be  removed,  re- 
flecting the  near-mystical  importance  of  the 
grain  to  the  Japanese— and  the  powerful  po- 
litical clout  of  rice  farmers. 

The  confrontation  appears  to  be  a  small 
but  revealing  sign  of  rising  tension  In  the 
U.S.-Japan  trade  relationship  In  the  wake  of 
the  gulf  war. 

Today,  as  dozens  of  Japanese  television 
cameramen  and  photographers  swarmed 
around.  Laveme  E.  Brabant,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Office  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, ceremoniously  donned  an  apron  em- 
blasoned  with  the  words  "Great  American 
Food."  He  then  removed  several  packages  of 
white  and  brown  rice  from  the  booth's  table 
and  scooped  some  lose  grains  of  rice  from 
clear  plastic  display  bind  Into  bags  for  re- 
moval. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Rice  Millers  As- 
sociation and  the  USA  Rice  Council  Issued  a 
Joint  press  release  carrying  the  headline 
"U.S.  Rice  Industry  Officials  Threatened 
With  Jail  by  Japanese  Gov't." 

Top  officials  of  the  Japanese  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  ministries  insisted  that  they 
never  considered  arresting  or  prosecuting 
the  rice  promoters  for  exhibiting  the  "am- 
ples. 

"This  is  not  In  our  mind  at  all,"  said  one 
Agriculture  Ministry  official.  A  Foreign 
Ministry  official  agreed:  "It  would  be  incon- 
ceivable" that  the  Japanese  government 
would  order  anybody's  arrest. 

However.  U.S.  Embassy  officials  said  that 
on  Friday  evening,  after  the  food  show  had 
closed  for  the  day.  four  members  of  the  local 
police  came  to  inspect  the  exhibit  and  asked 
Brabant  who  he  was  and  whether  he  planned 
to  stay  in  Tokyo  for  a  while. 

The  police,  who  also  took  photographs  and 
measured  the  exhibit,  were  evidently  acting 
in  response  to  a  complaint  filed  by  a  local 
rice  farmers'  organization  against  the  U.S. 
exhibit. 

The  fact  that  the  rice  remained  on  display 
for  so  long  In  defiance  of  the  Agriculture 
Ministry  is  a  symbol  of  what  many  Japanese 
fear  postwar  America  will  be  like.  The  Japa- 
nese press  has  been  full  of  predictions  that, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  triumph  by  U.S.-led 
forces  over  Iraq,  Washington  will  become 
more  strident— especially  in  its  trade  battles 
with  Tokyo. 

In  an  article  in  the  current  Monthly 
Hoeekl  magazine,  for  example,  Sakuji 
Yoshlmura.  an  assistant  professor  at  Waseda 
University,  warned  that  the  United  States 
wants  "exclusive  dominance"  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  world,  the  Associated  Press  r«- 
ported.  "After  Iraq,  Japan.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  for  the  United  States,  Japcui  is  the 
hateful  eyesore.' "  Hosekl  wrote. 

In  the  pantheon  of  bold  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Initiatives,  the  statement  "The  rice  will  stay 
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on  exhibit"  hardly  ranks  with,  say.  "This  ag- 
grenion  will  not  stand,"  or  "First  we're 
going  to  surround  it,  then  we're  going  to  kill 
It." 

But  the  posture  on  the  rice  exhibit  this 
year  seems  to  contrast  markedly  with  last 
year,  when  U.S.  rice  promoters  and  embassy 
officials  agreed  to  remove  the  samples  from 
exhibit— as  "a  courtesy,"  they  said— follow- 
ing Japanese  insistence  that  the  display  vio- 
lated the  law. 

Since  last  year,  not  only  has  American 
pride  been  bolstered  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
but  rice  has  become  a  more  emotionally 
charged  issue.  U.S.  oOlcials  accuse  Japan  of 
having  contributed  to  the  breakdown  of  glob- 
al trade  negotiations  late  last  year  by  insist- 
ing on  keeping  its  prohibition  on  imported 
rice. 

As  the  rice  battle  was  unfolding  in  Tokyo, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
urged  President  Bush  this  week  to  undertake 
"a  reassessment  of  America's  relationship 
with  Japan,"  contending  that  the  framework 
that  has  existed  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  may  be  outdated. 

The  group  proposed  "a  comprehensive  re- 
thinking" of  the  relationship  because 
"Japan,  more  than  any  other  major  ally, 
calls  into  question  some  longstanding  prem- 
ises governing  America's  postwar  economic 
policies,"  NAM  President  Jerry  Jasihowski 
said  in  a  letter  to  President  Bush. 

EUu-lier  last  week,  Richard  L.  Lesher, 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
told  a  Tokyo  audience  that  he  has  "never 
been  more  discouraged  about  U.S.-Japan 
trade  relations  than  I  am  today." 

Furthermore,  he  said,  the  United  States 
"sees  the  world  through  an  economic  prism" 
and  will  no  longer  push  aside  economic  Is- 
sues In  favor  of  Cold  War  geopolitical  con- 
cerns. 

Yesterday,  the  U.S.  Embassy's  Parker  bad 
sought  to  dispel  any  suggestion  that  Wash- 
ington was  trying  to  be  confrontational  over 
the  rice.  "This  is  a  couple  of  mid-level  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  food  agency  who  say  it's  il- 
legal: our  reading  is,  it's  perfectly  legal," 
Parker  said. 

Liate  yesterday  afternoon,  before  the  rice 
was  removed.  Parker  said  the  samples  would 
definitely  not  be  withdrawn  from  exhibit.  If 
a  "senior  member"  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment had  made  such  a  request  directly,  he 
said,  the  embassy  would  have  asked  Wash- 
ington for  instructions,  but  nothing  had  been 
heard  on  the  subject  trom  any  senior  Japa- 
nese official. 

Parker  acknowledged  that  he  had  heard 
about  a  statement  by  Agriculture  Minister 
Motoji  Kindo.  who  told  a  press  conference 
yesterday  that  the  samples  were  illegal  and 
should  be  removed.  But  the  farm  minister 
had  not  contacted  the  embassy.  Parker  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  13.  1991] 
Japam  Objbcts  To  U.S.  Rice 

Tokyo.  March  12.— Officials  of  Japan's  Ag- 
riculture Ministry  have  angrily  demanded 
that  United  States  trade  officials  remove 
rice  samples  trom  a  food  trade  show. 

"That's  a  clear  violation  of  the  Staple 
Food  Control  Law.  which  bans  commercial 
Imports  of  rice."  a  ministry  official  said 
today.  "Their  behavior  is  childish." 

A  United  States  trade  official,  who  de- 
clined to  be  identified  said.  "Our  purpose  in 
exhibiting  American  rice  at  the  fair  is  to 
educate  potential  consumers,  not  to  do  busi- 
ness." 

Japan  bans  commercial  rice  imports,  say- 
ing it  must  be  self-sufficient  in  its  staple 
food  on  the  ground  of  national  security. 
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Under  Japanese  law.  anyone  found  guilty 
of  impa  ting  rice  without  ministry  permis- 
sion coi;  Id  be  sentenced  to  a  i)rison  term  of 
up  to  tvi  o  years  or  face  a  fine  of  up  to  3  mil- 
lion yen  (about  S22,000).  another  ministry  of- 
flclal  sa  d. 

The  1  l.S.A.  Rice  Council,  an  Industry 
group,  ((splayed  the  rice  on  the  opening  day 
of  an  antiual  international  food  fair  in  Chlba, 
east  of  "tokyo. 

Agriculture  Ministry  officials  sent  to  the 
show  anally  told  American  officials  that  the 
samplesi  had  to  be  removed,  the  Japanese  of- 
ficial said. 

"The  American  side  said  they  would  an- 
swer our  claim  after  consultation  with  the 
U.S.  Government."  he  said.  "But  we  haven't 
received  any  reply  yet." 

[Fron  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  13, 

1991] 

Japan  Bids  U.S.  Remove  rice  From  Trade 

Display 

TOKY(  .—Officials  from  Japan's  Agriculture 
Ministr '  angrily  demanded  Tuesday  that 
U.S.  tra  le  officials  remove  rice  samples  from 
a  food  t  ade  show  here. 

"That's  a  clear  violation  of  the  Staple 
Food  0>ntrol  Law,  which  bans  commercial 
imports  of  rice.  Their  behavior  Is  childish." 
a  minis  ry  official  said. 

"Our  purpose  in  exhibiting  American  rice 
at  the  £  Lir  is  to  educate  potential  consumers, 
not  to  i  o  business,"  said  a  U.S.  trade  official 
who  de<  lined  to  be  Identified. 

Japan  bans  commercial  rice  Imports,  say- 
ing it  Deeds  self-sufficiency  In  the  staple 
food  on  national  security  grounds. 

Undei  Japanese  law,  anyone  found  guilty 
of  lmp<  rting  rice  without  ministry  permis- 
sion is  liable  to  a  prison  term  of  up  to  two 
years  (r  a  find  of  up  to  3  million  yen 
(S22,000; .  another  ministry  official  said. 

The  1ISA  Rice  Council,  an  Industry  pro- 
motion l1  group,  displayed  the  rice  on  the 
openin(  day  of  an  annual  international  food 
fair  in  f  hiba  Just  east  of  Tokyo. 

Agridilture  Ministry  officials  sent  to  the 
site  ani  rily  told  U.S.  officials  that  the  sam- 
ples ha  1  to  be  removed,  the  ministry  official 
said. 

"The  American  side  said  they  would  an- 
swer our  claim  after  consultation  with  the 
U.S.  g<vemment.  But  we  haven't  received 
any  rej  ly  yet."  he  said. 

USA  Uce  Council  officials  told  a  news  con- 
ference in  Chlba  that  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
play wi  s  to  show  Japanese  people  what  prod- 
ucts it  lad.  not  to  promote  business. 

The  Council  exhibited  rice  at  last  year's 
fair,  bdt  later  removed  it  after  complaints 
from  tl  e  Agriculture  Ministry. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  CI  air,  and  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  is  rec- 
ogmzi  1. 


AN 


EllVIRONMENTAL  AGENDA  FOR 
THE  102D  CONGRESS 


Mr. 


weeke  ad, 


BAUCUS.    Mr.    President,    last 

I,  along  with  a  niunber  of  my 

collea^es,  traveled  to  the  Persian  Gulf 

first  hand  the  consequences  of 

r.  We  are  all  greatly  pleased  that 

is  over  and  Kuwait  is  firee  of 

( iomlnation. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  en- 
destruction   loosed   upon 


W)  J 

wir 


to  se< 
the 
the 
Iraqi 
But 
vironiiental 


the  areas  b|y  Saddam  Hussein.  The  dev- 
astation to  the  environment,  to  Ku- 
wait, and  io  the  people  of  the  area  is 
astoundingj.  Worse  still,  we  are  just  be- 
ginning ti  appreciate  the  environ- 
mental aftermath. 

The  local  and  regional  impacts  from 
the  hundreds  of  oil  well  fires  set  by  the 
retreating  I  Iraqis  and  the  oil  delib- 
erately spilled  in  the  gulf  are  obvious 
and  imme(£ate. 

But  less  jobvlous,  and  probably  more 
dangerous,;  are  the  consequences  of 
years  of  enfnronmental  neglect. 

Look  at  Eastern  Europe.  Years  of  dis- 
dain for  the  environment  have  left  a 
massive  toll.  Air  so  dirty  it  is  unsafe  to 
breathe,  water  so  polluted  it  is  unsafe 
to  drink.  A.nd  land  so  contaminated  it 
is  virtually  uninhabitable. 

Our  country  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  foresight  to  make  envi- 
ronmental [protection  a  key  ingredient 
of  our  doiiestic  policies.  The  past  20 
years  havfe  seen  numerous  landmark 
environme  ital  laws  enacted. 

And  we  have  not  rested  on  our  lau- 
rels. Last  ^ear,  we  updated  and  broad- 
ened legislation  to  protect  our  waters 
from  ollspillB.  And  in  a  landmark 
achievememt,  we  passed  the  first  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  in  13  yiears. 

We  can  pe  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
ments. But  we  cannot  be  content. 

Serious  problems  remain,  such  as 
garbage,  ^ater  pollution,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  endangered  species. 

Fortunately,  we  can  build  on  our  suc- 
cesses of  [last  year.  We  can  use  this 
Congress  to  expand  our  vision  of  envi- 
ronmental^ programs.  We  can  explore 
new  ideasj  such  as  the  E^missions  Trad- 
ing Program  adopted  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  1 

That  concept  evolved  from  the  need 
to  reduce  air  pollutants  in  the  most 
cost  effecjtive  manner.  Acting  alone, 
neither  gorvernment  regulation  nor  pri- 
vate marUets  would  have  done  the  job. 
But  togetner,  they  set  the  stage  for  a 
truly  efllalent  path  to  cleaner  air. 

This  is  Bhe  kind  of  benefit  we  can  re- 
alize if  we  expand  our  vision.  Regula- 
tion combined  with  economic  incen- 
tives can  work  with  other  environ- 
mental problems,  too. 

fU^VIRONMENTAL  AOENDA 
roimiental  Protection  Sub- 
will  be  active  this  year  on  a 
fronts,  including  the  Re- 
servation and  Recovery  Act 
and  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Shortly  after 
the  recess,  I  will  introduce  legislation 
to  reauthorize  both  programs,  and 
begin  a  se  ries  of  hearings. 

I  intend  to  focus  much  of  our  atten- 
tion on  tlie  search  for  creative  and  In- 
novative liolutions.  And  there  is  fertile 
ground  to  explore. 


CLEAN  WATER  ACT 

This  yeAr  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Since  then,  our 
waters  h^ve  improved  in  many  areas. 
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But  there  also  have  been  several  short- 
comings. 

We  need  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
preventing  water  pollution  in  the  first 
place.  We  need  better  control  of  toxic 
water  pollutants  and  pollution  from 
nonpoint  sources.  And  we  need  im- 
proved monitoring  and  better  pollution 
prevention  research. 

The  bill  I  will  introduce  will  have 
initiatives  in  each  of  those  areas. 

RCRA 

Some  15  years  ago  we  passed  the  first 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  Since  then,  the  focus  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  on  managing  our  waste. 
It  sounds  responsible.  And  it  is.  It  has 
helped  us  rid  the  land  of  open  garbage 
dumps. 

But  that  act  misses  a  larger  point.  If 
we  simply  continue  to  manage  our 
waste,  we  will  never  solve  our  waste 
problems. 

The  Resource  Conservation  Recovery 
Act  bill  that  I  will  submit  after  the  re- 
cess will  establish  new  priorities  for 
the  program. 

First,  to  reduce  the  generation  of 
waste.  Second,  to  recycle  and  compost 
as  much  as  possible. 

It  also  will  include  authority  for 
States  to  impose  restrictions  on  out-of- 
State  waste  shipments,  an  issue  that  I 
know  is  of  great  concern  to  a  number 
of  my  colleagues. 

Taken  together,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  initiate  a  comprehensive 
redirection  of  the  solid  waste  program. 

ENERGY 

A  major  priority  for  the  Congress 
this  year  is  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy.  And  we  need  one. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Sub- 
committee has  already  held  two  hear- 
ings to  explore  the  implications  of  var- 
ious energy  strategies.  These  hearings 
have  confirmed  a  basic  wisdom. 

Elnergy  and  environmental  policy 
must  be  complimentary.  To  ignore  one, 
is  to  court  disaster  with  the  other.  A 
wise  energy  policy  will  protect  the  en- 
vironment and,  thus,  can  be  sustained. 

A  specific  example  of  such  coni- 
plimentary  action  is  the  waste  reduc- 
tion and  recycling  provisions  in  the 
RCRA  bill.  The  energy  savings  from  re- 
cycling can  be  as  much  as  95  to  98  per- 
cent in  some  industries,  compared  to 
the  use  of  virgin  materials. 

And  those  savings  contribute  directly 
to  increased  efficiency  which,  in  turn, 
leads  to  greater  competitiveness  S^ 
our  industries. 

Mr.  President,  adding  a  new  vision  to 
our  environmental  agenda  will  require 
creativity  and  innovation.  And  it  will 
require  determination  not  to  fall  back 
on  the  easy  way  out  when  the  going 
gets  tough. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
conunittee  and  in  the  Senate  to  join 
me  in  this  endeavor. 

And  I  ask  the  President  to  join  us, 
too.  So  far,  the  administration  has 
seemed  unwilling  to  engage  in  our  ef- 
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forts  with  their  help  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  I  hope  they  will  help  in  in  our  ef- 
forts with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Next  month  we  will  celebrate  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  original  Earth  Day. 
So  it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  environment 
and  to  an  agenda  benefiting  our  world 
today  and  our  children's  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  be  permitted  to  proceed  as  in  morning 
business  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT:  A  UNIQUE 
NATIONAL  ASSET 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  consid- 
ering the  future  of  the  Seawolf  sub- 
marine program — and  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  the  submarine  industrial  base— 
I  urge  all  who  are  concerned  to  take 
special  note  of  the  unique  national 
asset  which  exists  in  the  facilities  of 
the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General 
Dynamics,  and  of  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  this  facility  to  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

At  Quonset  Point,  RI,  Electric  Boat 
operates  an  automated  firame  and  cyl- 
inder manufacturing  facility  which  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  This  $287  mil- 
lion facility  has  the  capability  of  fab- 
ricating sections  of  steel  cylinders  up 
to  42  feet  in  diameter  which  become 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  a  nuclear 
submarine  hull. 

The  machinery  used  to  mold  these 
sections  is  not  duplicated  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  the  skills  needed  to  weld 
and  fabricate  the  sections  reflect  the 
special  training  and  experience  needed 
to  operate  this  unique  facility. 

The  sectional  construction  process 
made  possible  by  this  facility  has  been 
developed  in  the  Trident  Program  and 
will  be  used  to  its  fullest  advantage  in 
the  Seawolf  Program.  The  process  per- 
mits installation  of  prefabriciit^d  mod- 
ules of  machinery,  piping  and  struc- 
tural components  into  the  open  cylin- 
drical sections  before  they  are  joined 
to  form  the  submarine  hull.  Substan- 
tially improved  productivity  results 
since  much  complicated  installation 
work  does  not  have  to  be  performed 
within  the  limited  confines  of  the  com- 
pleted hull. 

More  than  4,000  Rhode  Islanders  work 
at  this  facility  and  the  annnal  payroll 
is  some  $135  million.  Another  3,000  resi- 
dents of  our  State  cross  into  Connecti- 
cut each  day  to  work  at  EUectric  Boat's 
Groton  facility,  where  the  cylindrical 
sections  are  joined  into  completed  sub- 
marine hulls.  So  all  told.  Electric  Boat 
employs  over  7,000  Rhode  Islanders, 
making  it  the  largest  private  sector 
employer  of  Rhode  Island  workers. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
importance    of  EUectric    Boat   to    the 


Rhode  Island  economy,  which  is  al- 
ready reeling  under  the  effects  of  a  re- 
gional recession  and  a  State  banking 
crisis.  In  addition  to  the  total  Electric 
Boat  payroll  of  S248  million  to  Rhode 
Island  workers  at  Quonset  Point  and 
Groton,  Electric  Boat  does  business 
with  some  900  suppliers  in  the  State 
and  purchases  goods  and  services 
amounting  to  $25  million  annually.  The 
Quonset  Point  facility  generates  State 
income  taxes  of  $8.5  million  and  sales 
taxes  of  over  $40  million.  In  a  State  as 
small  as  Rhode  Island,  such  an  enter- 
prise is  a  giant  presence  Indeed. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  point  that,  in 
addition  to  these  drastically  Important 
local  considerations,  there  is  a  fkctor 
of  urgency  and  importance  for  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  that  is  whether 
this  unique  manufacturing  facility  is 
to  continue  to  operate  or  gradually  fall 
into  disuse.  The  loss  of  the  next 
Seawolf  contract,  combined  with  fitful 
competition  for  minimal  submarine 
production  in  the  future  could  well 
lead  to  the  latter  result. 

To  my  mind,  the  logic  is  inescapably 
in  favor  of  keeping  Electric  Boat  in 
business,  and  that  means  designating  it 
as  the  Navy's  sole  source  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  I  hope  the  Navy  will 
reach  the  same  conclusion. 

1 3rield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi^ 
dered. 

The  Senator  flrom  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  WmTH  pertain- 
ing to  the  Introduction  of  S.  741,  S.  742. 
and  S.  743  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


PORK  AND  THE  DIRE  EMERGENCY 

Mr.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  yes- 
terday, this  body  passed  a  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  bill 
that,  should  it  become  law,  will  spend 
more  than  $1  billion  over  the  amount 
requested  by  the  President,  Georg« 
Bush.  Was  all  this  additional  funding 
for  dire  emergencies?  Of  course  it  was 
not.  All  of  us  in  this  body  know  it  was 
not. 

Page  9  of  that  very  bill  included 
$351,000  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  for 
furniture  and  furnishings.  I  have  a  lit- 
tle difficulty  explaining  how  that 
might  be  described  as  dire  emergency, 
unless  there  is  no  fUmlture  there  to  sit 
on. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  legisla- 
tion  specifying    how    that    money    is 
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going  to  be  spent,  or  what  those  fur- 
nishings will  be  if  they  are  furnishings. 
The  bill  also  allows  for  iS  million  to  be 
spent  on  an  unauthorized  teacher  cer- 
tification study,  which  Senator  Helms 
of  North  Carolina  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  talking  about  yesterday  on  the 
floor. 

Are  these  isolated  examples?  I  wish 
they  were.  But  my  colleagues  know 
they  are  not.  The  American  people,  I 
believe,  know  they  are  not.  These 
projects  are  common  examples  of  busi- 
ness as  usual,  the  attitude  that  today 
prevails  in  Washington. 

The  amount  of  pork  barrel  spending 
enacted  even  in  the  face  of  supposedly 
bare-bones  budget  agreements  is  vir- 
tually incomprehensible.  This  wasteful 
spending  seriously  undermines  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  elected  officials 
who  serve  here,  and  calls  into  question 
the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  congres- 
sional budget  process. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  last  year's 
budget  agreement  focused  so  much  on 
taxes,  while  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary calls  for  spending  austerity 
went  totally  unnoticed. 

The  American  i)eople  were  told  last 
year  that  the  budget  deal  was  the  best 
that  could  be  had.  They  were  told  that 
Congress  was  cutting  spending  to  the 
bone.  They  were  also  told  the  changes 
in  the  budget  rules  would  achieve  real 
reform.  Because  of  these  great  sac- 
rifices, the  argument  went,  new  taxes 
were  necessary.  I  did  not  believe  it 
then  and,  after  reviewing  last  year's 
regular  appropriations  acts,  I  do  not 
believe  it  now.  The  appropriations  acts 
for  fiscal  year  1991  contain  more 
porkbarrel  projects  than  could  ever  be 
included  in  one  speech. 

The  free  spenders  said  that  tough 
choices  were  made.  I  found  about  500 
that  did  not  qualify  for  the  kind  of 
things  that  we  would  say  were  dire 
emergencies,  but  let  me  cite  just  a  few. 
Let  my  colleagues  decide  for  them- 
selves: $320,000  for  the  Saxon  House  in 
Ohio,  to  purchase  President  McKinley's 
In-laws'  house  and  donate  it  to  the 
State:  unauthorized,  noncompetitively 
awarded,  of  no  national  or  regional  im- 
portance; S15  million  for  a  program  of 
natural  resources  development,  which 
consists  of  grants  to  States  to  contract 
with  small  businesses  to  plant  trees  on 
land  owned  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments. The  project  was  previously  re- 
jected in  small  business  legislation.  It 
was  added  in  conference.  It  was  non- 
competitively awarded,  and  it  was  pre- 
viously unauthorized  by  law;  $94,000  for 
apple  quality  research  in  Michigan  to 
evaluate  factors  affecting  apple  qual- 
ity, including  surface,  color,  shape, 
ripeness,  sugar-to-acid  ratio,  and  firm- 
ness. No  hearing,  no  floor  debate,  non- 
competitively awarded,  unauthorized; 
$4.5  million  for  the  restoration  of  a  the- 
ater in  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
noncomi>etitively  awarded,  unauthor- 
ized. 


Here  is  one  my  colleagues  might  like: 
S2.7  million  for  the  construction  of  an 
experimental  catfish  station  in  Arkan- 
sas, noncompetitively  awarded,  outside 
of  an  explicit  Federal  program  author- 
izing s|>ending  for  that  purpose,  no  na- 
tional, juo  regional  importance;  $1  mil- 
lion fqr  the  study  of  bicycling  and 
walking  safety,  to  determine  current 
levels  if  bicycling  and  walking  and  to 
identify  the  reasons  why  they  are  not 
better  [used  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation; $2  million  for  a  native  Hawaiian 
cultural  and  arts  center,  no  national 
import$.nce,  unauthorized,  noncompeti- 
tively Hwarded,  no  hearing,  no  floor  de- 
bate; J?5,000  to  study  the  location  of  a 
new  House  of  Representatives  staff 
gym;  unauthorized,  noncompetitively 
awarded,  no  hearing,  no  floor  debate. 

I  ha^ie  500  of  them  on  the  list,  but  I 
will  st<|p  there. 

President,  the  American  peo- 
ple ha^e  a  right  to  expect  that  our 
stewardship  over  their  money  will  be 
better  {than  this.  Time  and  time  again 
in  towi|  meetings,  in  my  mail,  through- 
out niy  State,  people  legislatively 
questiqn  why  their  taxes  go  to  finance 
projecte  like  this.  If  Members  of  this 
body  wtere  forced  to  pay  for  apple  qual- 
ity research  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
does  anybody  seriously  believe  it  would 
go  forv  ard? 

I,  foi  one,  am  sick  of  it.  I  am  sick  of 
seeing  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  dol- 
lars sq  oandered  on  projects  that  would 
not  se<  the  light  of  day  if  they  were  de- 
bated in  a  public  forum.  It  is  ombar- 
rsissing  and  shameful.  It  has  to  stop. 
How  dd  we  look  our  constituents  in  the 
eye.  a  ^enior  citizen  who  is  looking  for 
an  increase  in  Social  Security,  or  a 
homelsss  person,  or  any  other  person 
who  m)ght  be  in  need,  how  can  we  look 
them  ia  the  eye  and  say  apple  quality 
researah  and  all  of  the  other  things  are 
more  niportant  than  you,  much  more 
impormnt  than  you? 

My  mtention  today  is  not  to  single 
out  individual  Members — I  have  not 
done  that — or  their  projects.  There  is  a 
tendeniy  for  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress »o  apply  the  out-of-State  nile  to 
pork  projects.  That  is,  if  it  is  in  my 
State,  it  is  a  great  project;  if  it  is  in 
your  S  tate,  it  is  pork.  That  philosophy 
is  clea  rly  hypocritical.  The  examples  I 
have  <ited  are  symptoms  of  a  larger, 
more  lerious  problem,  and  that  prob- 
lem it  with  the  congressional  budget 
proces  i. 

Contrary  to  the  proponents  of  last 
year's  budget  deal,  I  do  not  believe 
that  M  e  achieved  either  budget  auster- 
ity or  budget  process  reform.  If  we  did, 
we  wculd  not  be  hearing  about  Law- 
rence Welk's  birthplace  for  $500,000. 
That  1 )  another  one  that  I  did  not  list. 
If  Con  gnress  had  achieved  real  reform, 
we  wo  lid  not  have  spent  S2  million  to 
develop  and  stimulate  the  sale  of  na- 
tive H  iwaiian  handicrafts  either. 

We  1  leed  a  substantive  debate  on  the 
meriti  of  a  budget  process  that  allows 
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billions  of  tax  dollars  to  be  wasted  on 
these  items  while  we  run  up  a  S3.5  tril- 
lion national  debt.  This  debate  should 
begin  with  proposals  which  would 
achieve  real  reform. 

First,  the  President  needs  a  line- 
items  veto]  At  the  very  least,  this  body 
should  taUe  up  legislation  such  as  S. 
196,  the  legislative  Line-Item  Veto 
Act,  introduced  by  Senators  Coats  and 
McCain.  Tlat  bill  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent enhanced  rescission  power.  It 
would  forqe  this  body  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  ^me  of  these  projects  that 
mysterioualy  find  their  way  into  appro- 
priations mils.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask 
on  behalf  Jof  the  people  who  pay  the 
taxes  in  this  country?  I  do  not  think 
so.  If  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  a 
project,  wa  ought  to  be  willing  to  vote 
for  it.  If  |we  cannot,  we  should  not 
spend  the  money.  It  is  pure  and  simple. 
Madam  {President,  these  proposals 
will  not  be  enacted  overnight.  So  while 
we  continiie  to  work  for  more  far- 
reaching  change,  I  have  decided  to  sup- 
plement tliese  efforts  with  a  more  im- 
mediate campaign  to  curtail 
porkbarrel^  spending.  My  approach 
would  take  an  objective  look  at  this 
issue.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
view  porkbarrel  spending  subjectively. 
I  know  it}  when  I  see  it,"  is  a  popular 
(fining  these  projects  objec- 
'ever,  is  a  much  more  dif- 
Working  in  conjunction 
kl  other  Senate  and  House 
tmocrats  and  Republicans, 
lOffice   of  Management  and 
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Budget,  4nd  with  several  outside 
groups,  inqluding  Citizens  Against  Gov- 
ernment waste.  Citizens  for  a  Sound 
Economy,  and  Americans  for  a  Bal- 
anced Budget,  to  name  a  few,  we  have 
developed  a  working  definition  of  pork. 

Madam  Resident.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tl^t  the  entire  definition  be 
printed  in  Ithe  Record. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tests  To  iDiamrY  Wasteful  Spending 

(1)  Spending  appropriated  by  Congress  that 
was  never  ;the  subject  of  a  Congressional 
hearing  or  door  debate; 

(2)  Unauthorized  spending,  or  spending  au- 
thorized in  the  same  appropriation  act  rath- 
er than  by  a  separata  law. 

(3)  Spending  placed  in  a  conference  report 
when  neither  bill  going  to  conference  origi- 
nally contained  such  a  provision; 

(4)  Spending  earmarked  when  earmarking 
is  not  the  mandated  method; ' 

(5)  Appropriations  that  take  place  outside 
of  an  explicit  federal  program  authorizing 
spending  fof  that  purjwse; 

(6)  Spenqlng  for  projects  that  was  non- 
competitively awarded,  failed  in  a  competi- 
tive test.  01^  the  competitive  test  was  waived; 

(7)  Approtoriatlons  for  projects  of  purely 
local  interast.  without  national  or  regional 
importance; 


■Certain  pDognuns.  such  as  UMTA  (Urban  Mass 
Transportatliin  Administration)  awards,  require 
that  projects  (tie  earmarked. 
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(8)  Appropriations  that  do  not  meet  policy 
criteria  set  by  an  executive  agency  or  Con- 
gress. 

Projects  meeting  three  or  more  of  the  cri- 
teria are  considered  to  be  "pork." 

Mr.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  the 
concept  could  be  more  appropriately 
called  a  litmus  test.  Some  of  the  cri- 
teria used  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  project  qualifies  as  pork  are:  whether 
or  not  the  project  was  authorized  by 
law.  Sui^ly,  that  is  not  unreasonable. 
We  are  a  body  that  writes  laws,  we 
make  laws;  we  ought  to  be  able  to  oper- 
ate by  them. 

Second  point:  Whether  or  not  it  was 
competitively  awarded.  Did  everybody 
have  a  fair  shot  at  the  contract? 

Third:  Whether  it  was  added  in  con- 
ference for  the  first  time;  that  is,  it 
just  appeared  when  two  committees 
got  together  to  discuss  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  eight  points  in 
the  working  definition.  The  test  is  very 
flexible:  Any  given  project  needs  to 
meet  three  or  more  of  the  eight  points 
to  qualify.  If  it  meets  three  of  eight,  it 
is  pork.  Many  worthy  programs  have 
not  been  authorized  for  years,  and  our 
test  would  not  affect  most  of  them. 
Similarly,  there  are  many  programs 
where  no  competitive  process  exists  to 
award  projects,  and  this  fact  alone 
would  not  make  them  pork  under  our 
standard. 

What  we  are  trying  to  address  are 
blatant  abuses.  For  example,  using 
these  three  points,  is  it  fair  to  say  that 
if  a  local  project  was  never  authorized 
by  law,  was  never  subjected  to  a  com- 
petitive process,  and  was  added  in  con- 
ference, then  it  is  pork?  If  all  three  of 
these  conditions  exist,  and  often  they 
do,  we  have  to  step  b8u:k  and  say  it  is 
time  for  a  change. 

The  test  is  not  perfect.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  will  take  issue  with  one 
point  or  another,  especially  if  it  is  in 
their  State.  To  those  colleagues,  I  say 
the  following:  Come  to  me  with  your 
constructive  criticism.  If  it  is  helpful. 
It  will  be  welcomed.  Certainly  there  is 
no  simple  solution.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  No 
one  has  any  easy  answers. 

Madam  President,  my  staff  is  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  finalizing  a  list 
of  projects  included  in  the  1991  appro- 
priations acts  that  fail  the  pork  litmus 
test.  It  is  my  purpose  to  rescind  the 
funding  for  each  and  every  one  of  these 
projects.  The  list  will  not  make  dis- 
tinctions between  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican projects.  It  will  not  make  dis- 
tinctions between  New  Hampshire  and 
West  Virginia  projects.  If  a  given 
project  fails  the  test,  it  will  be  placed 
on  the  list.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  We 
are  talking  about  large  sums  of  money 
where  I  come  from.  I  anticipate  that 
the  sum  total  will  be  near  $1  billion  on 
just  these  projects  I  have  identified. 
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Let  me  take  a  moment  to  put  that 
into  proper  perspective.  We  are  borrow- 
ing this  $1  billion.  Remember,  we  are 
$3.5  trillion  in  debt. 

So  when  we  fund  apple  quality  re- 
search we  are  borrowing  the  money  to 
do  it.  And  the  Government  pays  rough- 
ly, give  or  take  a  quarter  of  a  percent, 
8-percent  interest  on  that  debt.  In  1 
year,  the  interest  alone  on  Jl  billion  of 
pork  projects,  just  the  $1  billion  in 
pork,  is  $80  million.  Would  any  Senator 
like  to  have  S80  million  in  interest  in 
his  State  just  in  savings.  That  is  not 
small  change.  That  would  look  real 
nice  saved  on  the  debt  and  deficit  in  his 
coimtry. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice  to  my  col- 
leagues there  is  a  real  problem  with 
Government  waste.  There  are  real 
problems  with  the  congressional  budg- 
et process,  and  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
problem  on  the  next  appropriate  legis- 
lative vehicle. 

The  American  people  are  fair  and  de- 
cent. Madam  President.  They  have 
common  sense.  They  often  put  the  good 
of  the  many  ahead  of  the  good  of  the 
few,  and  they  do  it  more  often  than  we 
think.  They  often  place  national  con- 
cerns ahead  of  their  local  or  parochial 
concerns.  If  Members  of  Congress  de- 
cided to  forego  pork  projects  for  just  1 
year,  their  constituents  would  under- 
stand. 

I  would  like  to  provide  an  example,  a 
personal  one.  A  few  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Congress  created  a  com- 
mission— that  is  what  we  do  when  we 
cannot  face  a  tough  situation,  we  cre- 
ate a  commission  and  have  them  do 
it — to  determine  which  military  bases 
in  America  should  be  closed. 

Why  did  we  need  a  commission?  Be- 
cause nobody  would  close  any  base  in 
their  States.  It  was  another  case  of 
elected  officials  again  failing  to  make 
the  tough  choices. 

So  we  set  up  the  commission.  Well, 
much  to  my  surprise  and  chagrin,  one 
of  the  bases  they  recommended  fore- 
closure on  was  Pease  Air  Force  Base 
smack  in  the  middle  of  my  congres- 
sional district  in  New  Hampshire. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  rec- 
ommendations and  determining  that 
the  base  was  not  needed  for  our  na- 
tional security  as  was  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  supported 
the  commission's  findings  and  I  voted 
to  close  the  base.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
tough  vote.  After  explaining  that  vote 
to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
large  majority  supported  it  and  under- 
stood my  position.  I  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  with  67  percent  of  the  vote.  So 
it  is  not  impossible  to  be  honest  with 
the  people  of  your  State. 

There  is  an  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  story.  Good  policy 
should  be  and  is  good  politics.  The  idea 
that  the  only  way  to  gain  support  back 
home  is  to  dole  out  the  special  interest 
projects  is  a  misgmded  one.  The  Amer- 


ican people  are  smarter  than  that. 
They  want  change.  They  want  an  end 
to  unfair  pork-barrel  politics  and  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  Washington.  They 
want  fairness.  When  you  fund  $95,000 
for  apple  quality  research,  how  many 
children  in  the  ghetto  could  be  immu- 
nized against  measles  or  polio?  It  is  not 
fair.  We  need  to  change  it.  I  intend  to 
do  it.  Madam  President.  I  intend  to  do 
it. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  STATUS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  a  mood  of  distress  and  near  de- 
spair to  speak  to  the  understanding  the 
United  States  Congress  appeared  to 
have  made  in  the  last  Congress  at  the 
behest  of  the  President  and  resumed  in 
this  Congress  to  provide  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  an  opportunity  to  choose 
by  vote,  by  referendum,  the  status 
which  they  wish  to  have  within  the 
context  of  the  American  Union. 

Going  as  far  back  as  the  Presidency 
of  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  United  States 
has  informed  the  United  Nations, 
where  the  issue  was  a  very  real  one  in 
the  context  of  decolonialization,  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  were  free  to 
choose  by  vote  which  of  three 
statuses — a  technical  term— they  wish. 
These  are,  in  no  particular  order,  com- 
monwealth, which  is  the  present  sta- 
tus; statehood,  which  has  been  the  suc- 
cessor condition  of  many  territories — 
37  States  were  in  some  sense  territories 
before  they  became  States — or  inde- 
pendence. 

These  are  options  that  arose  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  American  occupation 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  in  1898,  what  our  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Hay,  called  that  "splendid 
little  war."  In  the  course  of  it  we  occu- 
pied as  a  colonial  power  that  splendid 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  commenced 
to  govern  it  as  a  colony  at  a  time  when 
more  than  a  third  cf  the  population  of 
the  world  was  in  such  a  condition,  from 
India,  you  might  say,  to  the  Maldives. 
That  condition  continued  until  the 
Second  World  War.  when  it  clearly  be- 
came imacceptable  to  the  United 
States.  Well,  first  of  all  to  Puerto  Rico; 
second,  to  the  United  States;  third,  to 
the  world. 

I  speak  this  afternoon  to  this  issue  as 
I  have  done  on  this  floor  from  the  mid- 
1970'8.  It  is  not  just  as  someone  who 
has  the  honor  to  represent  a  very  large 
population  in  New  York  State  which  is 
I*uerto  Rican  by  birth  or  ancestry,  but 
also  as  someone  who  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate almost  directly  flrom  the  United 
Nations  where,  as  United  States  Rep- 
resentative, I  had  to  speak  to  the 
Cuban  charges  of  colonialism.  Assert- 
ing over  and  again  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  were  free  to  choose. 

The  last  Congress  began  in  effect 
with  the  new  President's  first  address 
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to  a  joint  session  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1989.  He  had  this  to  say,  having 
had  a  long  interest  in  the  subject  him- 
self, which  I  can  personally  attest  to, 
having  been  a  member  of  his  delegation 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1971.  He 
said: 

There  Is  another  issue  I  decided  to  mention 
here  tonight.  I  h*ve  long  believed  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  should  have  the  rigrht 
to  determine  their  own  political  future.  Per- 
sonally, I  favor  statehood  but  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  let  the 
people  decide  in  a  referendum. 

With  that,  U.S.  Congress  began  once 
again  to  discuss  the  question  of  status. 
These  discussions  go  back  a  long 
way.  They  had  a  happy  beginning,  you 
could  say,  in  1952  when  the  present 
commonwealth  status  was  established 
after  a  series  of  congressional  enact- 
ments and  two  popular  referendums 
and  a  conference  held  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
establish  and  ratify  a  Puerto  Rican 
Constitution.  The  commonwealth  sta- 
tus thereby  established  was  very  much 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  that  most 
extraordinary  man.  Luis  Munoz  Maarin, 
who  in  his  youth  had,  as  youth  should, 
spent  some  time  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan. He  returned  to  his  own  island 
and  became  head  of  the  Popular  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  commonwealth  sta- 
tus envisioned  by  Munoz  Marin  was  not 
fully  established  in  1952,  but  conmion- 
wealth  to  Munoz  was  nonetheless  not 
an  interim  condition,  but  a  i>ermanent 
alternative  to  statehood  and  to  inde- 
pendence. 

The  development  of  the  common- 
wealth idea  was  very  much  in  the  air 
at  that  time.  It  partook  of  a  notion  of 
the  British  experience  with  Canada, 
Australia,  and  other  provinces  as  they 
had  been  evolved  into  independent  na- 
tions yet  with  an  association  to  the 
British  Commonwealth.  As  we  know 
Pakistan  just  rejoined.  It  is  still  a  vital 
relationship. 

In  an  effort  to  perfect  the  common- 
wealth arrangement,  Mimoz  Marin  in 
1963  developed  a  strategy  with  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  to  establish  a 
conunission  to  draft  a  compact  of  per- 
manent union.  The  compact  was  then 
to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  in 
Puerto  Rico  along  with  the  choice  of 
statehood  or  independence. 

I  make  the  point.  Madam  President, 
that  the  union  was  to  be  permanent, 
the  commonwealth  status  permanent. 
To  reinforce  my  earlier  remark,  this 
has  never  been  seen  by  those  involved 
as  an  interim  condition,  a  makeshift 
arrangement  pending  some  final  sta- 
tus. Indeed,  the  Spanish  translation  for 
commonwealth  has  been  designated 
"Estado  Liibre  Asociado,"  which  lit- 
erally means  "Free  Associated  State," 
obviously  an  extinct  meaning,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  existence  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Olympic  team.  That  competes 
very  well. 

I  can  recall  those  times  from  per- 
sonal experience.  I  was  then  an  Assist- 


ant ^cretary  of  Labor,  and  was  in- 
volveq  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
as  President  Kennedy  had  proclaimed 
it.  I  tiuveled  in  Latin  America  in  the 
compi  ny  of  Teodoro  Moscoso  and  asso- 
ciates and  learned  their  views  on  these 
matte  rs.  I  spoke  in  countries  as  diverse 
as  Colombia  and  Brazil  about  our  rela- 
tionship with  Puerto  Rico.  I  would  say, 
well,  Ihere,  let  Ted  Moscoso  describe 
the  mprtter  to  you.  He  will  be  more  au- 
thori^tive  than  I,  and  more  informed 
than  1 

The  1963  arrangement  between  Presi- 
dent ^ennedy  and  Munoz  Marin  was 
not  consummated  as  such.  Instead,  the 
»ss  by  statute  established  a  joint 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
idy  the  relationship.  My  dear 
Harry  C.  McPherson,  then  coun- 
President  Johnson,  was  involved 
^hat  commission,  as  others  were, 
illowed  the  matter.  It  did  not 
;o  any  large  conclusion,  but  rath- 
er en^ed  with  what  had  become  a  lit- 
any a(f  American  rhetoric  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  said  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  free  to  choose  commonwealth  sta- 
tus, ^tehood,  or  independence.  Time 
and  iigain  we  have  restated  that  op- 

19,  I  offered  here  on  the  floor  a 
resoliition  that  again  reaffirmed  our 
position. 

was  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
which  I  offered  on  July  26  of 
rear,  1979.  Senator  Jackson,  the 
jloved   Scoop  Jackson,   our  re- 
Senator  Hatfield,  and  Senator 
rem  joined  me.  Joining  as  co- 
>rs  within  a  few  days  were  the 
I  minority  leader  Senator  Baker, 
inators   Bradley,    Matsunaga. 
)Y,  and  Dole.  The  then  jimlor 
}r  from  Louisiana,  now  chairman 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
lesources.     Senator     Johnston, 
to    the   matter  at   length.    We 
id  the  measure  unanimously  by  a 
voicet  vote. 

I  rflcorded  at  that  time  that  the  1976 
platforms  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  Parties  called  for  such 
a  referendum.  Ambassador  Young,  our 
distiaguished  Ambassador,  had  also  re- 
peatedly stated  that  this  was  an  option 
open] 

At  [that  time  I  took  to  the  floor  be- 
cause the  position  of  the  then  Perma- 
nent Representative  from  Tanzania  to 
the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Salim  Salim, 
was  head  of  the  Committee  of  24,  the 
comaiittee  dealing  with  decoloniza- 
tion. :  I  recorded  myself  at  that  time, 
sir,  l|ecause  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
ia  to  treat  with  very  little  in- 
what  the  United  States  said  on 
itter. 
sn  I  was  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resei^tative,  this  issue  came  up  and  I 
said  to  vote  to  refer  this  matter  to  the 
committee  on  decolonization  at  the  be- 
hest |of  Cuba  would  be  regarded  by  our 
Nation  as  an  unfriendly  act.  That  is 
stroig  language  in  diplomacy.  For  the 
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first  tim^  the  vote  failed.  Mr.  Salim 
wanted  to  bring  it  up  again. 
(Mr.  LaCtenberg  assumed  the  chair.) 


Well,  Mr.  President,  2  years  ago,  in 
February]  the  President  said  let  us 
have  a  referendum.  He  did  so  at  the  be- 
hest of  tne  three  principal  parties  in 
Puerto  I  Rico — the  Commonwealth 
Party,  tlje  Statehood  Party,  and  the 
Independence  Party.  They  have  specific 
names  of  course.  But  that  is  their  view 
on  the  referendum.  With  that  unity, 
the  President  said,  let  us  go  forward. 

Well,  sir,  we  made  an  effort  in  the 
101st  Congress,  and  we  did  not  succeed. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committte  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (grafted  a  very  comprehensive 
bill.  He  iras  courteous  enough  to  ask 
me  to  join  him  in  San  Juan  for  hear- 
ings therf . 

And  let  me  say  that  any  of  us  would 
find  it  a4  exhilarating  experience  just 
being  on  television  in  San  Juan  on  the 
occasion  Of  such  a  hetiring.  Two-thirds 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  island 
was  watching.  Thereafter,  you  could 
not  turn  I  a  comer  in  the  city  without 
someone  greeting  you  and  saying  good 
morning,  I  good  afternoon,  good  evening, 
suggesting  a  good  coffeehouse,  or  a  par- 
ticularly jinteresting  view,  or  just  wish- 
ing you  1  good  morning  and  thanking 
you  for  bjeing  on  hand,  and  saying  how 
interesting  they  thought  your  views 
had  beeni  Courtesy  is  a  notable  quality 
of  the  "Puerto  Ricanios"  and  not  their 
least  attractive  one. 

Despitq  the  efforts  of  the  Committee 

and    Natural    Resources, 

followed  up  by  the  Commit- 

inance,  where  many  of  the 

sent  details  are  dealt  with. 

tax  issues,  including  section 

h    gives    tax    exemption    to 

mainland  companies  manu- 

there,    pharmaceuticals    in 
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large  pritit,  a  source  of  about  one-third 
of  the  employment  on  the  island — So- 
cial Security  arrangements,  benefit 
levels,  things  like  that. 

The  Finance  Committee  under  our 
able  chairman,  Senator  Bentsen  of 
Texas,  reported  out  the  bill  but  noth- 
ing furtlier  was  done.  The  House  did,  in 
fact,  pass  a  much  different  bill.  The 
Senate  as  a  whole  failed  to  act. 

Now,  ur,  that  was  not  a  small  mat- 
ter. This  goes  to  the  issue  of  citizen- 
ship. It  goes  to  matters  to  which  the 
men  in  Philadelphia  in  1776  pledged 
"their  lijves,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  aonor."  We  by  contrast  did 
nothing.JBut  it  was  assumed  we  would 
resume  the  matter  in  this  Congress. 
This  obfiously  ought  to  be  done  in 
time  forj  a  referendum  this  year,  as  I 
think  it  |is  generally  agreed  that  a  ref- 
erendum ought  not  to  take  place  next 
year,  which  is  a  gubernatorial  election 
year  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Well,  Bfr,  Senator  Johnston  faith- 
fully resumed  his  duties.  He  is  an  expe- 


rienced 


legislator  and  has  dealt  with 


such  matters  in  Micronesia  and  else- 
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where.  But  on  February  21,  we  learned 
in  the  press— those  who  had  not  been 
present  at  the  conunlttee  session— that 
the  legislation  appeared  to  be  in  very 
serious  trouble.  The  conunittee  which 
in  the  previous  Congress  had  reported  a 
bill  now  seemed  ready  to  refuse  to  do 
so.  One  week  later  the  committee  in 
fact  declined  to  do  so,  voted  not  to 
do  so. 

But  we  had  promised.  We  promised 
two  or  three  generations  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  that  they  would  have  their 
choice.  The  President  asked  us,  to  do 
this  and  now  we  said,  no,  we  think  not. 
The  press  reports  were  grim.  Martin 
Tolchin,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  able  observers  of  this  body,  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  21, 
with  the  headlines  "Hopes  Wane  on  Bill 
for  Puerto  Rico  Referendum.  A  Road- 
block to  Resolving  the  Island's  Sta- 
tus." 

When  the  legislation  failed,  the 
Washington  Post  ran  an  article  by  Mr. 
Bill  McAllister,  headed  "Puerto  Rico 
Referendum  Killed;  Senate  Panel  Re- 
jects Plan  To  Let  Islanders  Vote  on  Po- 
litical Status." 

I,  for  one,  read  those  stories  and  was 
shaken.  I  could  not  believe  we  would 
have  80  casual  an  understanding  of  the 
commitment  we  have  made  before  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  that  we  would  give  them  their 
choice.  And  I  read  conunents  by  indi- 
vidual Senators,  which  shook  me, 
which  just  plain  shook  me.  I  did  not 
recognize  my  colleagues  and  friends, 
and  they  are  colleagues  and  friends. 

I  read  one  statement  that  "the  vision 
was  a  cruel  hoax,"  the  Senator  adding 
that  Puerto  Rico's  cultural  and  lan- 
gruage  differences  were  critical— that  Is 
the  text  of  Mr.  McAllister's  story.  And 
then,  this:  "I  fear  we  may  be  creating 
a  Quebec  If  we  bring  Puerto  Rico  in  as 
a  State." 

This  is  the  Quebec  to  be  resolved  by 
our  neighbors  in  Canada,  our  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  no  one — certainly  not 
this  Senator— is  going  to  say  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  resolve,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  issue  being  ignored  in  Ot- 
tawa. It  is  not  something  the  Par- 
liament in  Ottawa  has  not  gotten 
around  to  thinking  about,  not  some- 
thing Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  and  a  whole 
series  of  eminent  Canadians  have  not 
thought  about,  agonized  over,  prayed 
over,  discussed,  debated.  And  they  con- 
tinue to  do. 

Another  friend  in  this  body  said,  and 
I  quote  from  Mr.  McAllister:  "What 
kind  of  marriage  would  this  be,"  sug- 
gesting that  the  Island's  high  poverty 
rate  and  the  likelihood  the  current 
capped  Federal  welfare  pasmients 
would  soar  under  statehood  were  great 
issues. 

I  went  to  the  floor,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  used  a  word  for  which  I  probably 
should  apologize,  for  which  I  do  apolo- 
gize. I  said  I  sensed  nativlsm  in  these 


remarks.  I  apologize  because  I  do  not 
think  it  added  to  anybody's  disposition 
to  join  in  this  discussion  and  I  apolo- 
gize in  particular  because  it  troubled 
my  friend  and  acquaintance  of  many 
years,  a  man  I  admire  as  much  as  any 
person  writing  of  our  politics  and  that 
is  George  F.  Will. 

George  Will  wrote  a  column  in  which 
he  observed  I  appeared  to  have  spotted 
an  old  serpent  in  today's  political  gar- 
den, nativlsm.  If  I  did- and  I  did— I 
want  to  be  clear  I  did  not  mean  to  give 
offense.  I  meant  to  describe  an  attitude 
which  is  often  unconscious.  When  I 
hear  people  talking  about  welfare  bene- 
fits and  poverty,  I  get  nervous.  That 
may  be  hypersensitivity  on  my  part.  I 
apologize,  as  I  say,  once  again. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  it  is  tsrpical 
of  George  Will  that  he  wrote  that  Puer- 
to Rico's  religious  and  political  values 
represent  no  obstacles  to  statehood. 
That  is  the  man.  Choose  your  politics. 
That  is  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  this 
country. 

However,  he  continued,  language 
which  is  the  carrier  and  conditioner  of 
all  culture  is  another  matter. 

He  is  clearly  of  the  view  a  State  can 
only  be  a  State  in  this  country  if  it  is 
committed  to  English  as  its  official 
language.  He  notes  billnguallsm  is 
being  institutionalized  in  our  own 
country  as  in  other  places.  He  could 
have  mentioned  my  State  of  New  York 
where  the  ballot  is  printed  in  Spanish 
as  well  as  English.  He  is  not  encour- 
aged by  this  development  and  he  says 
so,  as  is  not  only  his  right  but  his  rea- 
son for  being  as  a  political  commenta- 
tor. 

I  would  have  to  acknowledge  that  if  I 
had  a  disposition,  if  I  were  forced  to 
choose,  I  would  side  with  George  Will. 
But  I  would  not  be  in  any  great  hurry 
in  the  matter. 

I  was  raised  in  a  city  In  which  prob- 
ably a  third  of  the  population  did  not 
speak  English  as  a  native  tongue.  That 
is  to  say.  New  York  City.  That  will  not 
have  changed  that  much  today.  It  has 
never  changed.  Around  1660  a  French 
Jesuit  counted  some  18  languages  spo- 
ken within  a  mile  of  Fort  Amsterdam. 
Today  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York, 
as  I  again  recall.  Mass  is  said  in  26  dif- 
ferent languages.  When  I  was  young. 
Mass  was  said  in  one  language,  which 
language  however,  I  did  not  under- 
stand, so  I  cannot  take  great  umbrage 
at  the  advent  of  a  liturgy  which  I  can 
follow.  But  this  is  a  permanent  condi- 
tion of  people  who  arrive  in  our  coun- 
try speaking  a  native  language  and  ac- 
quiring English. 

The  press  has  always  been  multi- 
lingual. In  1900,  there  were  more  news- 
papers published  in  the  language  of 
central  Europe  in  New  York  City  than 
were  published  in  central  Europe. 
Today  EU  Diario  is  one  of  the  great  pa- 
pers of  our  city,  a  Spanish  language 
paper.  Many  of  the  old  Yiddish  papers 
have  gone.  The  Italian  language  papers 


are  fewer  than  they  once  were.  But  I 
believe  at  least  two  Korean  papers  have 
taken  their  place.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  plain  fact  is  we  are  multilingual. 
But  I  acknowledge  that  becoming  Eng- 
lish-speaking has  always  been  part  of 
the  terms  of  full  participation  in 
American  public  life. 

My  friend,  Norman  Podhoretz,  an  edi- 
tor and  commentator  for  these  last  30 
years,  has  spoken  to  this  issue.  "Riere 
is  no  thing  people  value  quite  so  much 
as  their  language.  The  Marxists  never 
understood  this.  The  19th  century  lib- 
erals never  understood  it.  People  will 
die  for  language  before  they  will  die  for 
just  about  any  other  abstract  purpose. 
They  are  attached  to  their  langruage. 
We  watch  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks 
in  tense  difficulties  today.  The  Instant 
the  cold  war,  the  Russian  dominance, 
was  over,  that  issue  rose.  We  see  in  the 
Caucasus  the  rise  of  suppressed  nation- 
alities in  say  Georgia,  asserting  their 
lndei)endence  in  Moscow,  only  to  assert 
their  dominance  over  one  yet  smaller 
minority,  the  Ossetians. 

But  Podhoretz  wrote  of  the  "brutal 
bargain"  Americans  make.  You  can  be 
anything  you  want  in  this  country  but 
you  had  best  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  you  could  only  be  that  if 
you  speak  the  language,  even  if  you 
don't  speak  it  idiomatically. 

From  Sam  Goldwyn  to  Yogi  Berra, 
our  language  has  been  enriched  by  col- 
loquialisms that  are  derived  from  other 
languages.  But  it  is  still  English. 

I  acknowledge  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  find  the  subject  in  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  writ- 
ten in  English.  The  Federalist  Papers 
are  written  in  English.  Not  to  have 
that  language  is  not  to  have  the  politi- 
cal tradition  that  ought  to  be  part  of 
citizenship. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  institutional- 
ized this  cultural  reality  has  been.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  are  disturbed 
about  the  bilingual  ballot,  give  a  mo- 
ment's thought  that  our  present  ballot 
was  once  known  as  the  Australian  bal- 
lot. It  is  about  a  century  old  in  our  ex- 
perience. The  secret  ballot  was  im- 
ported largely  for  the  purposes  of  see- 
ing that  the  immigrant  masses  of  the 
time  were  not  voted  by  their  political 
machines. 

I  do  not  know  when  literacy  became 
a  requirement  for  voting.  I  would  doubt 
that  the  ballots  were  printed  until  well 
into  the  19th  century.  Previously,  peo- 
ple simply  announced  their  vote  as 
they  went  to  a  poll. 

Literacy,  printing,  they  came,  and 
secret  ballots  came  much  later,  as  did 
the  bilingual  ballot.  But  Mr.  Will  de- 
serves to  be  heard  on  this  matter,  and 
deserves  to  be  heard  carefully.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  discount  his 
views. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  far 
greater  mistake  to  allow  this  question, 
or  other  such  questions  as  widespread 
poverty— I  do  not  recall  that  the  State 
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of  Oklahoma  was  floorishinsr  at  the 
time  It  became  a  State,  nor  yet  that 
E^Ush  was  the  language  of  its  native 
inhabitants— to  prevent  these  ques- 
tions from  being  addressed  as  they  can 
only  be  addressed,  in  a  referendum. 
This  was  not  Mr.  Will's  purpose  at  all; 
I  want  to  make  that  clear.  But  it  be- 
gins to  seem  to  be  our  unstated  intent. 

That  I  believe  raises  the  question  of 
the  honor  of  this  body.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  the  letters  I  have  received 
f^m  Puerto  Rico  in  the  aftermath  of 
my  remarks  in  February,  albeit  they 
may  have  been  more  emotional  than 
was  useful.  Puerto  Ricans  wrote  to  say 
that  they  thought  they  were  Ameri- 
cans, in  that  they  were  going  to  have  a 
choice  in  these  matters,  that  they  were 
bom  understanding  this. 

It  is  the  case  that  most  persons,  Mr. 
President,  are  younger  than  you  and  I. 
And  it  would  not  be  hard  to  be  a  fully 
mature  citizen  and  have  been  bom  dur- 
ing the  Presidency  of  Harry  S.  Truman, 
to  have  known  no  other  United  States, 
and  say  that  it  was  the  President  who 
asserted  before  the  world,  to  the  island, 
and  the  Congress,  that  Puerto  Rico  was 
free  to  choose. 

To  deny  this  choice  would  be  an  omi- 
nous event.  It  puts  at  risk  the  honor  of 
this  institution.  I  say  that  with  great 
reservation,  but  equal  conviction. 

I  would  close  by  asking  two  things, 
with  one  prefatory  remark.  We  must 
act  quickly.  If  we  do  not  get  this  mat- 
ter done  by  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  is 
not  likely  to  happen  in  this  Congress. 
And  then  the  President's  undertaking, 
and  the  undertaking  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, will  all  be  for  naught.  And  for 
the  first  time,  we  will  have  specifically 
fedled  to  keep  our  promise.  In  the  past. 
we  have  not  gotten  around  to  it;  now 
we  will  have  said  no  to  free  choice. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  President 
Bush,  who  brought  the  issue  to  us  in 
good  faith,  would  resume  his  effort, 
find  the  time  to  tell  us  what  he  asks  of 
us  and  what  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  us.  I  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  in  the  Senate,  will  speak  to 
the  matter. 

Silence  is  assent.  Silence  is  assent  to 
the  denial  of  a  right  which  we  have  for 
decades,  asserted  belongs  to.  inheres  in 
the  citizenry  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  can 
say  to  them:  If  you  want  this,  you  will 
have  to  give  that.  I  do  not  object  to 
that.  We  can  set  out  issues  such  as  lan- 
guage in  greater  or  lesser  detail.  There 
is  also  the  question  of  whether  one 
Congress  can  bind  a  fttture  Congress:  I 
know  all  that.  But  we  have  to  act.  If  we 
fail,  we  fail  in  one  of  the  most  solemn 
of  constitutional  purposes,  one  which 
at  this  point  stands  unresolved,  unat- 
tended, and  apparently  unheeded. 

I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case.  I  re- 
spectfully yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wills'  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  well  as  the  debate  on 
the  1979  resolution. 
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Theire  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial iras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reco]  ld,  as  follows: 
[Fropi  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17. 1991] 
PUERTO  Rico's  Difference 
(By  GeorKe  F.  Will) 
SenJPat  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.)  thinks  he  has 
spottel  an  old  serpent  in  today's  political 
gtirde4-   "Nativism!"   he   exclaimed  when  a 
Senatf  committee  killed  a  bill  that  would 
have  Authorized  a  Puerto  RIcan  referendum 
on  that  island's  political  future. 

Eveiy  president  since  Truman  has  affirmed 
Puerto  Rico's  right  to  choose  to  retain  com- 
monwealth status  or  opt  for  independence  or 
8tateti>od.  The  1968  Republican  platform  en- 
dorsed statehood. 

In  me  resistance  to  a  referendum.  Moy- 
nihan! sees  "nativism.  the  close-associate  of 
racisnl."  But  not  all  resistance  should  be  so 
stigmatized. 

Nativism  is,  with  reason,  an  epithet.  Na- 
tivistl  movements  proliferated  in  reaction 
against  the  waves  of  Immigration  In  the 
1840s  ind  ISSOs.  Most  Immigrants  then  were 
IS  and  Irish  and  Catholics  (Moy- 
ancestors).  Xenophobia  and  religious 
(many  Protestant  immigrrants  quick- 
same  violent  nativists)  fueled  the 
of  the  Know-Nothlng  Party.  (Mem- 
fere  supposedly  sworn  to  answer  all  po- 
questions  by  saying,  "I  know  nother 
|lt."  Clearly  nativists  always  have  had 
consciences  In  this  nation  of  inrunl- 
,)  In  1854,  several  governors  and  75  con- 
len  were  elected  with  Know-Nothlng 
Ion. 
were  anti-immigrant  urban  riots  and 
>ts  to  legislate  a  21-year  residency  re- 
lent for  naturalization.  Liquor,  thun- 
dered [Horace  Greeley's  New  York  Tribune, 
"fills  I  our  prisons  with  Irish  culprits,  and 
the  gallows  hideous  with  so  many 
lie  murderers."  A  recrudescence  of  na- 
In  the  19208  coincided  with  the  revival 
^  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  resulted  in  the  Na- 
tional Origins  Act,  severely  limiting  Immi- 
gration, especially  from  southern  Europe  and 
Asia.  1 

ButI  the  ugly  passions  of  the  {xist  are  not 
domiiiating  today's  thinking  about  Puerto 
Rico.  Today's  question  is  not  whether  Puerto 
Ricans  belong  in  American  society.  Of  course 
they  flo.  Several  million  live  on  the  main- 
land. jThe  quite  different  question  Is.  Does 
I^ierD)  Rico,  a  distinct  cultural  entity,  be- 
long in  the  federal  union? 

It  was  thrilling  to  read  recent  Census  re- 
ports jthat  by  1990  one  in  four  Americans  had 
an  Alrican.  Asian.  Hispanic  or  American  In- 
dian 4ncestry.  That  Is  up  from  one  In  five  in 
1960.  it  marks  the  most  pronounced  change 
erica's  racial  composition  in  this  cen- 

tiermore.  because  19th-century  imml- 
|n  was  overwhelmingly  European, 
today's  Immigrants  come  primarily 
itln  American  and  Asian  nations  (the 
component  of  America's  population 
107.8  percent  in  the  1980s),  the  1960s 
lit  more  cultural  diversity  than  any 
I  decade  In  American  history.  America 
welcomes  Invigorating  infusions  of  im- 
migrants who  are  eager  to  become  Ameri- 
cans. 

American  citizenship  is  a  citizenship  of 
Ideas]  For  Inunigrants.  it  flows  from  an  act 
of  individual  affirmation.  Immigrants  be- 
come citizens  by  personal  assets.  But  a  col- 
lectitfe  choice  by  a  distinct  cultural  commu- 
nity like  Puerto  Rico  Is  problematic. 

Diversity — e  pluribus  unum — is  America's 
boas&  But  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Yugo- 


slavia to  £iebanon  to  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
the  world  jis  replete  with  cautionary  exam- 
ples of  kl^ds  of  diversities  that  are  incom- 
patible wl(h  the  unity  requisite  for  happy 
nationhood- 
Puerto  Rico's  religious  and  political  values 
present  no  obstacles  to  statehood.  However, 
language,  which  is  the  carrier  and  condi- 
tioner of  a|l  culture.  Is  another  matter. 

Puerto  liico  Is  a  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity. Slxtf  percent  of  Puerto  Ricans  do  not 
speak  English.  An  America  with  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  state  Iwould  be  bilingual  in  a  way  that, 
in  spite  of  various  accommodations  for  to- 
day's immigrants.  America  today  Is  not. 

Bilinguaiism  would  inevitably  be  institu- 
tionalized to  a  new  degree  and  in  new  ways 
within  thlfe  nation.  Bilinguaiism  denies  the 
link  between  citizenship  and  a  shared  cul- 
ture. Already  we  have  gone  too  far.  even  to 
bilingual  oallots,  which  proclaim  that  people 
can  exercise  the  most  public  of  rights  while 
being  apart  from  public  life. 

Americans  should  say  diverse  things,  but 
should  say  them  In  a  common  language  that 
allows  universal  participation  In  the  conver- 
sion. Most  immigrants  want  to  learn  Eng- 
lish. Nativists  have  generally  been  wrong: 
Immigrants  want  to  become  as  American  as 
iwssible  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  would  an 
entire  Island  people  hasten  to  make  second- 
ary the  Spanish  language  that  Is  central  to 
their  400  years  of  experience  as  a  Spanish 
and  Caribbean  community? 

Puerto  JUco's  per  capita  income  Is  $5,825. 
half  that  |of  the  poorest  state  (Mississippi. 
S11.724)  a$d  a  quarter  that  of  the  richest 
(Connecticut.  S25.001).  Perhaps  half— the 
poorest  faialf— of  Puerto  Rico's  population 
would  ga^  from  statehood  because  of  en- 
hanced access  to  federal  welfare  services. 
But  statepood  would  nullify  the  tax  break 
that  subsidizes  many  U.S.  corporations  that 
operate  taere.  Such  considerations  matter, 
but  If  this  Issue  comes  to  a  vote,  there  or 
here,  the  (hands  raised  for  or  against  state- 
hood shoitld  not  hold  calculators  on  which 
the  material  benefits  have  been  finely  com- 
puted. Th«  important  calculations  are  of  cul- 
tural costs  and  benefits. 

[From  tqe  Congressional  Record,  July  26, 

I  1979] 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35— Submis- 
sion OF  |a  Concurrent  Resolution  Relat- 
ing TO  ISelf-Determination  for  Puerto 
Rico      \ 

Mr.  Mo^ttihan  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  McOovern)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natuqal  Resources: 

"S.  Con.  Res.  35 

'Whereis.  the  i>eople  of  Puerto  Rico  treels 
chose  th0  present  form  of  their  association 
with  the  United  States  in  a  popular  referen- 
dum in  19t2;  and 

"Whereas,  successive  United  States  admin- 
istrations since  that  time  have  continued  to 
be  publlc)y  committed  to  the  fundamental 
principle  t>f  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

"Whereis.  certain  other  governments  lack- 
ing In  a  clear  understanding  of  the  U.S.  rela- 
tionship Vith  Puerto  Rico  have  questioned 
the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  extent  to 
which  Itslcltlzens  enjoy  the  right  to  self-de- 
termlnatlbn:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Aeso/t^d  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativts  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
takes  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  Its  com- 
mitment to  respect  and  support  the  right  of 
the  peoplf  of  Puerto  Rico  to  determine  their 
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own  political  future  and  to  change  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States,  through 
peaceful,  open  and  democratic  processes". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  submit- 
ting today  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
would  reaflirm  the  view  of  the  Congress  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  retain  their  right 
to  self-determination,  and  that  the  Congress 
continues  to  respect  and  will  respect,  such 
decisions  as  Puerto  Ricans  properly  make 
about  their  own  political  future. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  we  would  undertake 
to  reaffirm  what  is  to  us  an  obvious  point, 
but  It  Is  made  necessary  by  the  continuing 
efforts  of  the  totalitarian  states  to  distort 
and  to  defame  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  and  their 
fellow  citizens  on  the  American  mainland. 
And  it  is  made  necessary,  too.  by  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  Party — as  expressed  in  both  our 
national  platforms  In  1976— to  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

On  September  12,  1978,  the  so-called  Com- 
mittee on  Decolonization  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  voted  10  to  0, 
with  12  abstentions  and  2  absent,  to  con- 
demn, in  effect,  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  resolution,  in  effect,  called 
for  the  separation  of  our  two  peoples.  Now, 
of  the  10  nations  which  voted  against  us,  all 
were  dictatorships  of  one  form  or  another, 
all  guilty  of  the  violation  of  political  and 
civil  rights  which  they  allege  the  United 
States  to  have  committed  in  Puerto  Rico. 

When  I  served  as  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  we  had  con- 
ftvnted  the  same  measure,  and  were  able  to 
kill  a  similar  Cuban  initiative  by  a  vote  of  11 
to  9.  Our  failure  to  do  so  in  1978  obliged  me 
to  urge  upon  the  administration  a  more  vig- 
orous defense  not  merely  of  America's  inter- 
ests in  this  matter,  but  of  America's  reputa- 
tion. I  consider  the  resolution  I  submit  today 
to  be  part  of  that  effort— but  something 
more.  For  It  is  not  merely  the  United  States 
which  is  slandered  by  such  egregious  distor- 
tions of  reality  at  the  United  Nations,  but 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  especially.  They, 
who  have  attained  to  a  level  of  self-govern- 
ance and  civil  liberty  which  all  those  states 
which  condemned  ought  properly  to  envy 
and  respect,  are  entitled  to  a  renewed  con- 
gressional demonstration  of  praise  and  sup- 
port. 

I  stress  that  this  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  either  of  our  political  parties,  but  of  both. 
This  resolution  has  the  support  of  Senator 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion of  these  matters,  and  of  Senator  Hat- 
field, the  ranking  Republican  Member.  Its 
simple  and  straightforward  support  for  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  "to  deter- 
mine their  own  political  future  and  to 
change  their  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  through  peaceful,  open,  and  demo- 
cratic processes"  is  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  unequivocally 
stated  in  his  proclamation  of  July  25,  1978. 
upon  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  association 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Important  that 
the  Congress,  in  a  demonstration  of  solidar- 
ity with  our  own  principles  and  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  take  the  simple  step  of 
once  again  endorsing  this  proposition.  It 
must  be  made  plain  to  the  Cubans  and  the 
Soviets,  that  we  remain  unshaken  in  our 
conviction,  and  increasingly  angered  by 
their  efforts  to  meddle  in  our  affairs.  It  is 
more  than  past  time  for  the  United  Nations 


to  return  to  real  abuses  of  political  rights  in 
this  world— and  they  will  be  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  totalitarian  system  of  Cuba, 
surely  not  in  the  democratic  system  of  Puer- 
to Rico. 

Mr.  MOYNfflAN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  submitted  for  my- 
self. Senator  Jackson.  Senator  McGovem. 
and  Senator  Hatfield  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  once  again 
this  year  the  United  Nations  Committee  on 
Decolonization,  as  it  is  called,  will  take  up  a 
resolution  to  be  Introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  condemning  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  this  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Decolonization  Commit- 
tee, the  Committee  of  24  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  nothing,  with  12  ab- 
stentions and  2  absentees.  We  face  the  pros- 
pect that  a  similar  outcome  could  take  place 
this  year. 

This  year  the  tenor  of  the  resolution  and 
the  votes  for  it  are  even  stronger  in  the  case 
of  the  tone,  and  larger  in  the  case  of  the  sup- 
porters. It  is  my  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of 
like-minded  persons  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  put  those  concerned  on  no- 
tice that  the  U.S.  Congress  severely  dis- 
approves of  this  farce,  this  travesty,  whereby 
each  year,  with  the  one  exception  of  1975.  the 
totalitarian  nations  of  the  world  have  gath- 
ered to  condemn  the  democratic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Every  President  in  the  United  States  since 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  has  asserted  the  com- 
mitment of  the  American  people  to  self-de- 
termination for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
This  resolution  merely  restates  that  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  further  fact  this 
year.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the 
nonalined  nations,  as  they  continue  to  call 
themselves,  will  be  meeting  in  a  Communist 
capital,  in  Havana.  The  resolutions  of  the 
nonalined,  which  will  turn  up  in  the  coming 
General  Assembly  in  New  York,  and  the 
draft  platform,  are  already  circulating  in  the 
world.  They  have  been  drafted  by  the  Cu- 
bans, no  doubt  In  the  closest  consultation 
with  their  Soviet  masters.  We  are  going  to 
face  the  prospect  of  an  ostensibly  nonaligned 
caucus,  doing  the  most  explicit  will  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations,  and  it  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  say.  "We  don't 
have  it." 

In  particular.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  of  24  this  year,  as  for  some  years 
past.  Is  chaired  by  Tanzania,  represented 
there  by  a  most  distinguished  Tanzanian  dip- 
lomat. Mr.  Salim  Salim. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  practice  of  Tan- 
zania to  treat  with  very  little  Interest  what 
the  United  States  might  think  on  this  mat- 
ter. But  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  possible 
on  this  occasion  to  draw  the  attention  of. 
both  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  sup- 
ports this  resolution — Secretary  Vance  is  al- 
together in  favor  of  our  adopting  it— and  the 
Government  of  Tanzania,  to  say  that  we  re- 
gard this  as  an  unfriendly  act.  We  have  so 
stated  in  the  past,  in  1975.  and  we  shall  state 
it  again. 

If  the  Government  of  Tanzania  goes  for- 
ward with  the  sponsorship  of  this  Cuban  res- 
olution, does  it  really  believe  that  it  can 
then  come  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  help  pay  for  Its  invasion  of  Ugan- 
da? 

We  read  every  week  that  the  finances  of 
Tanzania  are  in  the  most  desperate  condi- 
tion, that  because  of  its  wars  they  have  ex- 


tended themselves  and  they  have  not  been 
able  to  extricate  themselves,  and  that  they 
therefore  are  asking  the  help  of  the  inter- 
national community.  That  means  they  are 
asking  the  United  States  to  pay  for  their 
war.  It  may  well  be  that  the  international 
community  owes  a  certain  attention  to  this 
question.  But  if  the  country  of  Tanzania  is 
going  to  associate  Itself  with  the  totali- 
tarian Communist  effort  to  misrepresent  and 
to  condemn  the  relationships  between  the 
free  peoples  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States,  then  Tanzania  should  get  its  aid  from 
Cuba. 

Cuba  seems  to  have  an  excess  of  resouices. 
sending  its  armies  here  and  there  aroiftid  the 
world  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Perhaps  if  it  saved  on  Its  military  activities 
in  Afrtca.  it  could  provide  the  deficit  which 
Tanzania  needs  so  desperately  to  be  made  up. 

The  governments  of  the  United  Nations 
should  understand  that  we  take  democracy 
seriously;  and  because  they  perhaps  do  not. 
because  perhaps  they  do  not  understand  it. 
because  perhaps  they  are  violently  opposed 
to  it.  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  think  we 
consider  this  resolution  anything  but  an  af- 
firont  to  our  honor  and  that  we  will  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Department  of  State  is  capable  of 
doing  this,  as  it  demonstrated  in  1975;  and  if 
the  honor  of  the  American  people  means 
anything,  it  will  do  so  again  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  series  of  statements  trom  the  National 
Democratic  Platform  of  1976  and  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Platform  of  1976,  and 
statements  by  President  Carter  and  Ambas- 
sador Young  concerning  the  American  com- 
mitment to  self-determination  for  Puerto 
Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Appendix  ' 

The  proposed  concurrent  resolution  on 
Puerto  Rlcan  self-determination  is  based 
upon  the  following  excerpts: 

NaUonal  Democratic  Party  Platform,  1976: 

"We  are  committed  to  Puerto  Rico's  right 
to  enjoy  full  self-determination  and  a  rela- 
tionship that  can  evolve  in  ways  that  will 
most  benefft  U.S.  citizens  in  Puerto 
Rico  .  .  ." 

National  Republican  Party  Platform,  1976: 

"The  principle  of  self-determination  .  .  . 
governs  our  positions  ...  on  Puerto  Rico 
...  as  it  haa  in  past  platforms.  We  again 
support  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico,  If  that  ia 
the  i>eople's  choice  in  a  referendum,  with  full 
recognition  within  the  concept  of  a 
multicultural  society  of  the  citizens'  right  to 
retain  their  Spanish  language  and  tradi- 
tions. ..." 

Question  and  Answer,  Press  Conference  of 
President  Carter,  September  17, 1977: 

"Q.  Mr.  President,  I'm  from  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Buenas  tardes. 

"The  President.  Muchas  gracias. 

"Q.  Would  you  object  to  a  U.N.  fact-finding 
team  going  to  Puerto  Rico  to  look  into  the 
idea,  the  charges  that  have  been  raised,  that 
we  are  a  colony  of  the  United  States? 

"The  President.  Yes.  I  would  object  to 
that.  I  don't  have  any  objection  to  any  anal- 
ysis of  the  question,  but  I  think  my  own 
statement  and  the  statement  of  all  the  lead- 
ers of  our  country  that  whatever  Puerto 
Rlco'8  people  want  to  do  is  acceptable  to  me. 
If  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  want  to  be  a  com- 
monwealth. I  will  support  it.  If  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  people  want  to  be  a  State,  I  will  np- 
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port  It.  If  the  Puerto  Rican  people  want  to  be 
an  independent  nation,  I  would  support  it. 

"Q.  But  the  U.N.  has  no  jurisdiction? 

"The  President.  I  don't  think  the  U.N.  has 
any  jurisdiction.  And  particularly  when  this 
question  is  raised  by  Cuba,  a  government 
that  has  no  respect  for  individual  freedom  or 
individual  liberty  and  permits  no  vote  of  any 
kind  in  their  own  country,  to  accuse  us  of 
trylOK  to  subjugate  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  me.  Is  absolutely  and  patently  rldic- 
olous." 

Proclamation  of  President  Carter,  on  the 
80th  Anniversary  of  Puerto  Rico's  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States:  Commonwealth 
Of  Puerto  Rico.  July  25, 1978: 

"...  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  remains  fully  committed  to 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  President  Eisenhower 
made  that  commitment  in  1953.  and  this  has 
been  the  position  of  all  U.S.  administrations 
since  that  time.  We  continue  to  regard  it  as 
the  fundamental  principle  In  deciding  Puerto 
Rico's  f\iture. 

"My  administration  will  respect  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  your  right 
to  self-determination.  Whatever  decision  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  may  wish  to  take — 
statehood,  independence.  Commonwealth 
status,  or  mutually  agreed  modifications  In 
that  status— it  will  be  yours,  reached  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  own  traditions,  demo- 
cratically and  peacefully. 

"Governor  Romero  Barcelo  has  called  for  a 
referendum  after  the  1960  elections  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  decide  Puerto  Rico's  future  status. 
Should  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  de- 
cide to  hold  a  referendum.  I  will  support,  and 
urge  the  Congress  to  support,  whatever  deci- 
sion the  people  of  I*uerto  Rico  reach  .  .  ." 

Statement  of  Ambassador  Andrew  Young, 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations.  i>receding  consideration  of  Puerto 
Rico's  "status  as  a  non-self-governing  terri- 
tory" by  the  United  Nations  Committee  of 
34.  August  28,  1978: 

".  .  .  The  United  States  will  respect  and 
support  the  rights  of  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple to  determine  again  their  political  course 
through  a  free  and  democratic  referendum. 
...  Its  present  relationship  with  the  United 
States  was  freely  chosen  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

"Any  change  in  this  relationship  will  also 
be  freely  chosen.  This  has  been  the  position 
of  successive  U.S.  administrations. .  .  ." 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  July  31, 

1979] 

Puerto  Rico  and  Democracy 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago,  the  dlstingruished  Senator  firom  New 
York,  Mr.  Moynlhan,  introduced  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  35,  which  calls  upon  the 
U.S.  Congress:  "to  reaffirm  its  commitment 
to  respect  and  support  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  determine  their  own  politi- 
cal future  and  to  change  their  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  through  peaceful, 
open  and  democratic  processes." 

At  the  time  Senator  Moynlhan  came  for- 
ward with  this  resolution,  I  asked  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  Briefly,  I 
want  to  explain  why. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  no  secret  that  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time  about  the  political  future  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  its  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  Where  this  discussion  leads  and  what 
decisions  come  as  a  result  of  it  are  impos- 
sible to  foresee  at  this  juncture.  But  of  this 
we  can  and  must  be  sure— that  this  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  decide 


openlj,  honestly,  and  fairly.  It  is  their 
choicci  and  well  it  should  be.  for  they  are  the 
ones  If  ho  will  have  to  live  with  it  for  better 
or  wA-se.  In  other  words.  Mr.  President, 
whether  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  choose  at 
some  j  point  down  the  road  the  course  of 
statetabod.  Independence,  or  common- 
wealtl— whichever  they  select— we  must  be 
prepaaed  to  accept  their  judgment. 

The;  democratic  imperative  requires  it. 
is  is  the  standard  we  honor. 
Etsldent.  regarding  the  issue  of  Puer- 
it  Is  Important  at  this  time  to  reaf- 
adherence  to  this  standard  because 
iber  of  allegations  that  have  recently 
surfaced  concerning  FBI  activities  on  the  is- 
land, barticularly  during  Mr.  Hoover's  ten- 
ure. I  Ho  not  know  whether  those  allegations 
are  accurate,  but  I  do  know  that  when  we  de- 
viate pom  democratic  norms  and  our  stated 
publlo  position,  we  do  great  moral  and  politi- 
cal damage  to  ourselves  and  Invite  con- 
demnation from  others.  This  is  as  short- 
sightal  as  it  is  foolhardy  because  we  can  be 
sure  that  such  invitation,  as  the  case  of 
Puertt)  Rico  indicates,  will  be  readily  accept- 
ed, if  [not  exploited,  by  Cuba  and  her  Com- 
muniat  friends.  And  so  they  have  and  so  we 
can  expect  Cuba  and  others  to  raise  the  issue 
of  Pi»rto  Rico  again  this  year  during  the 
Unltelt  Nations  General  Assembly  meeting. 

In  anticipation  of  this  meeting  and  the  re- 
newed Cuban  effort  to  denounce  our  policy 
towaiti  Puerto  Rico.  I  think  it  is  especially 
Impoipmt  to  have  Congress  on  record  in  sup- 
port pf  the  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Moynlhan.  I  am  hopeful  that  strong  congres- 
siona]  support  for  this  resolution  will  under- 
cut Ctiba's  determination  to  obtain  U.N.  ac- 
tion dn  this  issue. 

The*  Cuban  effort  deserves  our  strong  con- 
demn ktion  and  one  way  of  expressing  that  is 
by  qu  :ck  and  decisive  action  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  35.  Congress  should  give 
this  "esolution  its  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment, 

[Fi  >m  the  Congressional  Record.  Aug.  2. 
1979] 

SI  lf-Determination  for  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unani  mous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  th !  consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
301. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  The  bill  will  be 
state(  i  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  35) 
reani  -ming  the  commitment  of  Congress  to 
the  ri  ght  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  de- 
termfcie  their  own  political  future." 

Tha  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution  which  had  been  reported 
from  Ithe  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  with  an  amendment  on  page  2. 
line  S.  strike  "and  to  change  their  relation- 
ship #ith  the  United  States.". 

Mr.  Mo^-nihan.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous) consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  jTennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator 
from  < New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  be  added  as 
cospansors  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Thi  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is )  o  ordered. 

Mr,  Matsunaoa.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Sena';or  honored  my  request  that  my  name 
be  ad  led  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  I  had  thought  this  was 
donej  If  it  has  not.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from, Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  the  Sen- 
ator tfrom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  be 
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idino  Officer.  Without  objection, 
red. 

IHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  oil  a  quorum. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the^roll. 

Mr.  MOVNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PrbB'dino  Officer,  without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  con- 
current rejBolution  which  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment ()f  Congress  to  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  to  determine  their  own 
political  future.  It  comes  before  us  in  the 
context  ot  the  pending  debate  and  consider- 
ation by]  the  so-called  Committee  on 
Decolonization  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Unlte^  Nations,  on  a  resolution  that  will 
be  Introduced  there  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, which  once  again  will  seek  to  mis- 
represent, to  defame,  and  to  denounce  the  re- 
lationship between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  of  the)  United  States.  This  is  a  matter,  in 
our  judgnient.  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States  and  in  no  way  appropriate  for 
consideration  by  the  United  Nations,  much 
less  for  Interference  by  the  totalitarian  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)— with  whom  I  have  worked 
closely  and  whom  I  admire  greatly — is  in  the 
Chamber.  I  know  he  wishes  to  address  him- 
self to  thie  subject,  a  nuitter  on  which  he  had 
made  himself  an  expert.  I  look  to  him  with 
respect  ajid  regard  in  this  area,  and  I  am 
happy  to  I  yield  him  such  time  as  he  may 
wish.        i 

Mr.  Ma'Tsunaoa.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Yorlo  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Newl  York  for  the  leading  role  he  has 
taken  in  Ithe  pending  matter.  I  must  con- 
gratulate I  him  also  for  having  pushed  this 
resolutloil  through  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resource^  Committee  with  incredible  expedi- 
tiousness.  The  feat  is  even  more  amazing  in 
view  of  tke  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  n^t  even  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Elnerg^  and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Prasident.  this  resolution  merely  re- 
states our  basic  &nd  long-standing  policy  of 
self-determination.  We  recognize  that  a  soci- 
ety of  peqple  has  a  right  to  determine  for  it- 
self how  jit  should  be  governed  and  under 
what  fonp  of  government  it  should  be  gov- 
erned— na  more  than  that. 

So,  Mr. ,  President,  I  rise  to  express  my  un- 
equivocal support  for  the  resolution  intro- 
duced byl  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynlhan),  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  35.  which  is  designed  to  reaf- 
firm the  oommitment  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  Crom  New 
York  hasi  so  eloquently  stated,  it  has  been 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  since 
1952  that  the  pwople  of  Puerto  Rico  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  political  future. 
Every  Prasidentlal  administration  since  that 
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of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has  confirmed  that 
commitment,  including  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. President  Carter,  speaking  last  year 
on  the  80th  anniversary  of  Puerto  Rico's  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States  emphasized 
that  our  Nation  remains  fully  committed  to 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  President  made  it 
very  clear  that  whatever  decision  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  wish  to  make  with  respect  to 
their  future  political  status — statehood. 
Independence,  commonwealth  status,  or  mu- 
tually agreed  modifications  of  that  status- 
it  will  be  their  decision,  reached  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  traditions,  democrat- 
ically, and,  above  all,  peacefully. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  even  though 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  respect  and  support  the  rights  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  to  determine  their 
political  future,  certain  nations  of  the  world 
have,  in  a  United  Nations  resolution,  de- 
clared that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  non-self-govern- 
ing territory— In  effect  condemning  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  practicing  colonialism. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  agree  that  nothing  could  be  further  firom 
the  truth. 

The  pending  resolution  was  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has  served 
as  our  Nation's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  strong  belief  that  the  Con- 
gress should  respond  to  the  United  Nations 
resolution  by  again  reaffirming  its  view  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  retain  their  right 
to  self-determination,  and  that  the  Congress 
will  respect  such  decisions  as  Puerto  Rlcans 
may  properly  make  in  public  referendum 
about  their  future  political  status. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  agree  that  the 
96th  Congress  should  reaffirm  its  commit- 
ment to  self-determination  for  Puerto  Rico. 
I  support  the  passage  of  this  resolution  as  it 
is  now  worded  because  it  is  a  simple  reaffir- 
mation of  this  country's  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  self-determination  for  all  of  our 
territories.  It  does  nothing  more  than  that, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  would  readily  oppose  it 
if  It  did. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Hawaii  Territorial  Legislature,  I  know  very 
well  what  they  are  thinking  and  feeling  in 
Puerto  Rico  right  now.  There  are  those  advo- 
cating statehood;  there  are  those  calling  for 
indei>endence;  there  are  those  supporting 
continued  conmionwealth  status;  and  there 
are  those  calling  for  combinations  of  these 
political  relationships.  When  Hawaii  was 
still  in  territorial  status,  its  citizens  en- 
gaged in  similar  debate;  and,  of  course,  they 
chose  statehood  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity nearly  20  years  a^o.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we  in  Hawaii 
did  have  a  choice  about  our  political  future, 
one  that  was  decided  through  peaceful,  open, 
and  democratic  processes,  and  one  that  was 
respected  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues:  Can  we 
in  good  conscience  provide  the  U.S.  citizens 
in  Puerto  Rico  with  anything  less  than  that? 
I  think  not.  Puerto  Rlcans  must  be  given  the 
same  free  choice  which  we  in  Hawaii  were 
granted  and  the  U.S.  citizens  in  other  U.S. 
territories  have  had,  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  type  of  political  relationship 
they  want  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the  Moy- 
nihan  resolution  is  based  on  the  commit- 
ment made  by  six  Presidents  to  self-deter- 
mination for  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  based  on  the 
1976  national  party  platforms  of  both  the 
Democratic  and  Reiniblican  parties.  And, 
most  importantly.  It  is  based  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  democracy  vested  in 


our  Constitution.  It  gives  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  express  its  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  important  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
He  is  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  his  observations 
on  this  matter,  which  I  know  to  be  of  central 
concern  to  him. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
join  Senator  Moynihan  In  cosponsoring  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  35,  which  reaf- 
firms the  long-held  view  of  Congress  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  self-determination. 

The  ability  of  Puerto  Rlcans  to  exercise 
that  right  has  been  questioned  by  foreign 
powers  who  themselves  are  not  governed  by 
democratic  principles.  This  issue  is  continu- 
ously raised  In  the  United  Nations  Commit- 
tee on  Decolonization:  and  last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  enough  votes  were  mustered  to  of- 
ficially "condemn"  the  United  State&Puerto 
Rico  relationship  on  the  grounds  that  Puerto 
Rico  does  not  have  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

Therefore.  Congress  must  take  this  step 
this  year  in  order  to  reemphasize  the  obvi- 
ous, to  restate  a  basic  tenet  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  meet  head-on 
the  misguided  criticisms  of  nations  which  do 
not  even  practice  the  concept  of  self-deter- 
mination themselves. 

As  both  major  party  platforms  have 
stressed  and  as  every  President  since  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  affirmed,  the  United 
States  fully  and  whole-heartedly  supports 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  their  political  des- 
tiny. 

I  understand  that  Resident  Commissioner 
Corrado  of  Puerto  Rico  has  introduced  this 
resolution  in  the  House. 

I  commend  him  for  his  initiative,  as  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  this  side  and  in  the 
Senate  for  their  initiatives  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  extraor- 
dinary Importance  not  only  in  its  signifi- 
cance to  Uie  people  of  that  conunonwealth 
but  also  as  a  restatement  of  a  fundamental 
commitment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Senate  to  the  Inalienable 
right  of  self-determination  of  a  fine  group  of 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MOTNiHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
the  emphatic,  unmistakable  point  made  by 
the  minority  leader  will  be  heard  not  simply 
in  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations,  to  which 
we,  in  a  sense,  address  ourselves,  but  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Department  of  State  as  well. 

This  matter  is  coming  up,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Secretary  Vance  has  4ndicated 
his  full  support  for  this  measure.  But  It  will 
take  not  only  the  support  of  the  Secretary 
but  also  of  his  Department  and  of  the  bu- 
reaus specifically  concerned. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  our  blends  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  those  with  whom  we 
cannot  always  agree,  that  we  regard  this  to 
be  an  internal  affair  of  the  United  States 
having  to  do  with  the  nature  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes,  and  the  free  choices  made 
under  them.  We  do  not  propose  to  be  lectured 
by  dictatorships  on  how  to  run  a  democracy. 
Most  importantly,  we  expect  the  democratic 
nations  in  the  United  Nations  to  stand  with 
us  in  this  matter,  or  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  asking  how  much  we  should  stand 
with  them. 


We  are  going  to  expect  the  nonalined  to 
stay  nonalined.  We  shall  have  in  September 
the  spectacle  of  the  nonalined  nations  meet- 
ing in  Havana.  To  be  nonalined  means  to  ac- 
cept the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  satellite  of 
Castro  Cuba.  What  an  appalling  point  for  a 
movement  begim  in  a  high  idealism  and  an 
intelligent  assessment  of  the  Interests  of 
many  of  the  new  nations  in  the  world  order, 
beginning  In  the  Bandung  Conference  of  19&4. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  reluctant  to  raise  this 
point,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Decolonization  continues  to  be  held  by  the 
Government  of  Tanzania.  That  government 
is  ably  represented  In  the  United  Nations  by 
their  permanent  representative.  Ambassador 
Salim-Sallm.  It  will  be  the  Government  of 
Tanzania  which  will  give  the  lead  to  the  re- 
8i>onse  of  the  nonalined  nations  to  this  reso- 
lution. As  It  considers  what  it  might  do,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  considered  offensive  to 
say  that  this  is  also  the  moment  when  the 
Government  of  Tanzania  is  looking  to  the 
world  community  to  help  defray  the  costs  of 
its  invasion  of  its  neighbor.  Uganda.  This  in- 
deed was  an  invasion  that  was  certainly  pro- 
voked, there  can  be  no  question  of  this.  But 
nonetheless  Tanzania  did  it  on  Its  own.  Now 
it  is  asking  the  world  community,  which 
means  the  United  States  in  very  consider- 
able iwrtion,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  that  inva- 
sion. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  Moynihan.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Jim  Beime  and  Laura 
Hudson,  of  my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  the  fioor  during  this  debate. 

The  PRE8IDINO  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Moynihan.  BAr.  President,  I  hope  as  we 
take  this  action  those  in  the  United  Nations 
who  may  be  looking  to  us  for  assistance  will 
pay  heed  to  our  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  that  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
is  in  the  Chamber.  Few  men  in  this  Chamber 
have  so  closely  Involved  themselves  with  the 
matter  before  us.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Johnston,  was  at  one 
time  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ter- 
ritories and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  then  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
dealt  with  Puerto  Rican  matters.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
ad  hoc  Status  Commission  was  the  title. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  ad  hoc  SUtus  Commis- 
sion, as  it  came  to  be  known,  did  the  distin- 
guished job  of  constitutional  inquiry  that 
one  would  expect  from  any  body  with  such  a 
distinguished  member  as  my  friend  from 
Louisiana. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  some  questions  which  he  wishes  to 
raise  in  connection  with  this. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  original  form  I  fktmk- 
ly  was  opposed  to  this  resolution  because  in 
its  original  form  the  resolution  stated  in  its 
resolving  clause  that: 

"The  Congress  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm Its  commitment  to  respect  and  sup- 
port the  right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
determine  their  own  political  future  and  to 
change  their  relationship  with  the  United 
States  through  peaceful  open  and  democratic 
processes." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  the  phrase 
"and  to  change  their  relationship  with  the 
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UniUd  States"  was  stricken.  The  committee 
report  was  then  written  to  reflect  the  mean- 
ing and  implications  of  that  change.  Ques- 
tions which  I  will  shortly  ask  will.  I  think, 
place  in  proper  perspective  what  the  mean- 
ing of  this  resolution  is.  I  hope  that  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  which  I  am  about  to 
propound  will  assuage  my  opposition  to  this, 
although  I  must  say  I  still  have  misgivings. 

May  I  say  that  my  misgivings  with  respect 
to  the  instant  resolution  are  not  based  upon 
a  lack  of  support  for  the  jninciple  of  self-de- 
termination. Not  at  all.  Indeed,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out, 
we  worked  over  a  period  of  months,  holding 
hearings  in  Puerto  Rico,  having  meetings 
with  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
government  and  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico,  with  respect  to  perfecting  the  relation- 
ship of  commonwealth. 

We  were.  I  thought,  at  that  time,  very 
close  to  achieving  an  agreement  which  was 
not  only  workable  and  acceptable  to  this 
Congress  but  also  acceptable  fully  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  1981  there  will  be  a  plebiscite  in  which 
the  Issues  of  independence,  a  more  perfected 
status  of  commonwealth,  as  well  as  state- 
hood will  be  put  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
this  resolution  if  passed  in  no  way  takes 
away  from  the  constitutional  right  and  con- 
stitutional duty  of  this  Congress  to  pass 
upon  the  question  of  independence,  the  ques- 
tion of  statehood,  or  the  question  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  improved  or  modifled  position  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  other  words,  I  did  not  want  this 
resoluton  to  be  taken  as  a  blank  check  to 
the  plebiscite  inx>cess  by  which  we  would  be 
obligated  to  accept  whatever  that  plebiscite 
approves  either  In  its  details  or  indeed  in  the 
fact  that  we  would  have  to  accept,  for  exam- 
ple, independence  or  statehood,  or  any  par- 
ticular form  of  commonwealth. 

If  I  may  Just  state,  for  example,  that  with 
respect  to  independence,  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico  are  American  citizens.  If  Puerto  Rico 
should  choose  independence,  it  would  be  a 
very  challenging  job  to  work  out  a  formula 
whereby  the  citizenship  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  would  be  protected,  whereby  the 
national  defense  of  this  country  would  not  be 
weakened,  whereby  American  property,  in- 
cluding the  Roosevelt  Roads  Naval  Base, 
would  be  provided  for.  All  of  those  are  not 
Just  mere  details,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
major  issues  which  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  not  be  called  upon  to  say 
yea  or  nay  with  reference  to  right  now;  nor 
simply  on  the  basis  of  this  resolution,  should 
we  feel  even  a  moral  obligation  to  accept 
whatever  interpretation  of  a  formulation  of 
a  rationale  or  a  solution  for  those  problems 
that  should  be  worked  out  in  the  plebiscite. 

So  I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  in  Puerto  Rico  were  to  choose  "state- 
hood" in  a  future  plebiscite,  what  would  be 
the  obligation  or  commitment  of  Congress 
under  the  terms  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 3S? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  flrst  state  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  well  knows,  which  is 
that  no  present  Congress  can  commit  a  fu- 
ture Congress  to  any  course  of  action,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  true  of  all  matters. 

In  this  particular  matter,  of  course,  we 
Lave  a  constitutional  provision  with  respect 
to  such  proceedings.  If,  for  example,  as  was 
the  case  with  all  37  States  that  were  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  after  the  original  13.  under 
article  IV.  section  3  of  the  Constitution,  con- 
greaslonaily    approved    legislation    is    nec- 
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f  to  grant  statehood.  Statehood  invari- 
iplies  provisions,  si)eclal  provisions, 
rd  in  the  conunittee  consideration  of 
itter  by  our  distinguished  chairman, 
)r  Jackson.  He  noted  that  when  the 
State  Of  Washington  applied  for  statehood,  it 
was  tamed  down  because  they  had  woman's 
|e  in  Washington  In  those  days  and 
}uld  not  have  it  in  Washington,  D.C. 

But  jthe  resolution  before  us  would  not, 
could  kot,  bind  the  Congress  either  explicitly 
or  imijlicltly  to  pass  any  particular  form  of 
statehood  legislation  or,  indeed,  to  pass  any 
legislation  at  all. 

I  beQeve  the  resolution  would  imply  a  duty 
on  the;  part  of  Congress  to  negotiate  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  good  faith 
to  attfempt  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
the  pe  >ple  of  Puerto  Rico  as  we  have  in  the 
past  f(  r  the  people  of  37  States.  But  Congress 
would  fully  reserve  its  powers  and  obliga- 
tions I  inder  the  Constitution. 

I  mi  rht  make  a  further  point,  which  I  ajn 
sure  t  le  Senator  would  agree  with,  and  that 
is  thai  when  we  refer  to  the  powers  of  self- 
deten$ination  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
that  extends,  of  course,  to  the  power  to  leave 
the  present  arrangements  in  place.  It  was 
the  tliought  of  many  members  of  the  com- 
mitted that  to  have  the  word  "change"  in 
the  r^olution  would  Indicate  a  preference 
for  01^  political  position  in  Puerto  Rico  as 
agalnit  another.  We  have  no  preference  for 
any.  we  believe  in  self-determination. 

Mr.  I  JOHNSTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
record  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  President, 
with  c  aspect  to  Puerto  Rico  and  its  citizens, 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  i  &tber  good  in  perfecting  the  conunon- 
wealtli  status  and,  indeed,  the  common- 
wealtll  status  is  the  status  which  was  some 
years  ago  chosen  by  a  plebiscite,  through  the 
proceB  of  self-determination,  as  being  that 
status  which  they  wished. 

So  ^e  are  operating  right  now  under  a  self- 
deterdiination  plan. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right,  tand  self-determination  has  determined 
the  easting  status. 

Mr.  Matsunaoa.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KlATSUNAOA.  I  would  like  to  add  my  re- 
marks in  response  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  because  Hawaii's 
experience  may  give  some  indication  as  to 
what  jcould  happen  In  the  case  of  Puerto 
Rico.! 

Why  HawsLii  flrst  became  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  annexed  as  an  in- 
corporated territory,  with  an  implicit  prom- 
ise that  Hawaii,  if  the  people  so  decided, 
would  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union 
of  Staftes.  That  was  in  the  year  1900. 

Thet  citizens  of  Hawaii,  Americans  all,  my- 
self Included,  Journeyed  to  Washington  and 
knocl|ed  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  59  years 
befora  we  were  flnally  admitted  to  state- 
hood.' 

I  d(t  hope  Puerto  Rico  will  not  suffer  the 
same  JTate,  if  and  when  the  Puerto  Ricans  de- 
cide ^ey  would  want  to  become  a  State  of 
the  Union,  that  it  will  not  take  them  59 
yearslas  it  took  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  gain 
the  f)ill  status  of  statehood. 

Mr.]  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 

whatever  changes  a  plebiscite  should  indi- 

the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Puerto 

ould  not  take  a  similar  59  years  to  ful- 
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e  same  time.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
im  New  York  is  saying  is  that  this 
resolution  in  itself  does  not  constitute  an 
implicit  promise  that  Puerto  Rico  would  be 


admitted  ^s  a  State  simply  because  a  plebi- 
scite might  so  state. 

Mr.  Ma'Tsunaga.  That  Is  precisely  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  by  stating  Ha- 
waii's exMrience.  that  while  one  Congress 
had  made  its  commitment,  other  Congresses 
on  their  oWn  refused  to  admit  Hawaii  until 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LONO)  finally  led  the  South  in  supporting 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  note  the  presence  of 
the  senior!  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the 
floor,  and  t  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him:  for  the  leadership  he  exercised  in 
admitting  Hawaii  to  statehood,  for  had  it 
not  been  for  his  leadership  I  doubt  that  I 
would  be  (landing  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  addressing  this  augrust  body.  As  we 
say  in  Hawaii.  Mahalo — thank  you — Senator 
Long.  You^  leadership  will  also  be  essential 
to  helping  I  the  Puerto  Ricans  In  determining 
their  futuiae  as  citizens  of  this  great  country. 
Mr.  Johnston.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  a  further  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York.  If 
Puerto  Ri^o  were  to  choose  "independence" 
In  a  future  plebiscite,  what  would  be  the  ob- 
ligation orj  commitment,  as  that  word  Is  used 
in  this  resolution,  of  Congress  under  the 
terms  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  give  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  an  answer  exactly  parallel 
to  the  on^  I  gave  to  his  flrst  question.  As 
with  the  ciise  with  the  Philippines  under  ar- 
ticle IV,  tectlon  3  of  the  Constitution,  it 
would  require  congressionally  approved  leg- 
islation to  grant  independence. 

Independence  would,  of  necessity,  require 
condltionsi  and  special  provisions,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  defense.  Government 
property,  citizenship,  and  other  aspects  of 
our  relatl^iishlp  with  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

}lution  would  not  bind  the  Con- 
gress either  explicitly  or  implicitly  to  pass 
any  partiqular  form  of  independence  legisla- 
iin.  to  pass  any  legislation  at  all. 
Ly,  I  believe  the  resolution  would 
^ty  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  ne- 
good  faith  with  the  Common- 
lerto  Rico  to  attempt  to  accom- 
modate tl$e  wishes  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  as  We  did  with  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Congress  would  reserve  its  powers 
and  obligations  under  the  Constitution,  as 
necessarily  it  must  do  with  resi>ect  to  all  fu- 
ture actlohs. 

Mr.  JOJfNSTON.  Would  the  Senator's  re- 
sponse be  similar  with  respect  to  a  revised 
form  of  cofnmonwealth? 
Mr.  MOYMIHAN.  Precisely. 
Mr.  Joi^iSTON.  So  what  this  resolution  is 
saying  is  that  whatever  the  people  of  I»uerto 
Rico  decicfc  in  their  plebiscite  in  1981,  we  will 
take  that  as  being  an  expression  of  the  wish- 
es of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  that 
Initiative  should  begin.  Based  upon  that 
choice  we  iwiU  negotiate  in  good  faith  to  try 
to  give  full  life  and  viability  to  that  expres- 
sion consiytent  with  the  tact  that  there  is  no 
implicatidn  of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  accept  that  particular  formula- 
tion or.  injdeed,  to  accept  a  particular  status. 
We  have  jthe  obligation  to  perform  as  we 
have  in  tiie  past,  to  negotiate  in  absolute 
good  faitn  to  try  to  give  full  expression  to 
es. 

rNiHAN.  I  would  say  to  my  dlstin- 
lend  that  I  think  I  can  summarize 
pn  this  matter  and,  I  think,  the 
le  rest  of  this  body.  What  is  being 
fiply  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people, 
as  Ameri(ian  citizens,  have  their  rights,  we 
in  the  CoBgress  have  our  duty,  and  we  shall 
look  forwi  ird  to  exercising  both. 
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(Mr.  T80NGA8  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  President,  based  upon 
these  assurances,  even  though  I  continue  to 
have  misgivingnB.  I  will  not  object  to  this  res- 
olution. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  my 
reservations  and  my  misgivings  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  objection  to  any  particu- 
lar form  of  status  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  wish  for;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  lack  of  commitment  on  my  part  to  self- 
determination,  but  because  of  my  dealings 
with  these  very  complicated  and  ditClcult 
problems,  which  involve  everything  from  na- 
tional defense  to  minimum  wage,  to  conunu- 
nications,  to  trade,  to  emigration,  to  citizen- 
ship, to  taxes,  to  block  grants,  to  Federal 
benefits— all  extremely  complicated  ques- 
tions, involving  an  egg,  in  effect,  which  is  al- 
ready scrambled.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear.  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not  allow 
this  resolution  to  be  used  as  an  implication 
that  these  complicated  problems  can  be 
solved  simply  by  a  yes  or  no  vote  for  Inde- 
iwndence.  a  yes  or  no  vote  for  statehood,  or 
a  yes  or  no  vote  for  any  particular  formula- 
tion of  commonwealth.  These  are  indeed 
complicated  problems,  and  Congress  has  a  re- 
siwnslbillty.  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution which  cannot  be  legally  abrogated. 
This  resolution  does  not  constitute  a  moral 
commitment  to  the  abrogation  of  those 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  will  not  ask  for 
a  roUcall  vote  on  this  resolution,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  a  grave  sense  of  foreboding 
that  I  have  misgivings  over  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution.  I  have  misgivings  over  this 
resolution  not  because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  consent  of  the  governed  or  the 
concept  of  self-determination.  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  and  support  self-deter- 
mination for  all  peoples.  I  have  misgivings 
over  this  resolution  because  I  believe  that  it 
is  mischievous. 

It  is  mischievous  because  it  is  premature, 
because  it  may  give  rise  to  false  hopes  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  because  the  text  of  the  res- 
olution is  at  variance  with  the  purpose  of  its 
introduction. 

First,  this  resolution  was  not  introduced 
nor  considered  in  order  to  allay  any  concerns 
in  Puerto  Rico  that  we  in  the  Congress  were 
insensitive  to  their  aspirations  or  were  not 
knowledgeable  of  the  deep  divisions  among 
the  Puerto  Ri<^t&..people  concerning  various 
status  options)  or  were  not  sympathetic  to 
their  efforts  to  develop  Puerto  Rico  within 
the  American  family.  This  resolution  was  in- 
troduced solely  and  simply  as  a  reaction  to 
the  1978  Cuban  resolution  in  the  U.N.  and  the 
efforts  of  Cuban  and  other  totalitarian  re- 
gimes to  interfere  in  the  international  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States.  Why?  Why  do  we 
even  care  what  Cuba  says?  Why  must  we  re- 
spond like  some  puppet  every  time  some 
country  which  has  forsaken  any  concept  of 
democracy,  human  rights,  or  self-determina- 
tion choose  to  criticize  the  United  States? 
The  relationship  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  was  freely  chosen  by  Puer- 
to Rico  in  the  1950-52  period  by  four  referen- 
dums  and  agreed  to  by  the  U.S.  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  and  responsibility  or 
article  IV.  section  3  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  negotiated  a  compact 
which  has  governed  our  relationship  for  al- 
most three  decades.  It  can  be  modified  by 
mutual  consent — and  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  word  "mutual"— but  whether  it  is  modi- 
fied or  not  is  not  the  concern  or  business  of 


anyone  except  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Members  of  Congress.  I  reject  in  prin- 
ciple the  idea  of  passing  a  resolution  of  self- 
determination  because  Cuba  or  any  other 
country  makes  absurd  comments  in  the  U.N. 
or  any  other  forum.  I  reject  the  waste  of 
time  in  even  acknowledging  the  carping  of 
demagogic  regimes,  much  less  elevating 
their  ill-informed  hypocracy  to  the  level  of 
congressional  consideration.  If  we  are  really 
bothered  by  the  inane  comments  of  Cuba,  the 
so-called  nonalined  nations,  and  the  Soviet 
dominated  bloc,  then  let  us  pass  a  resolution 
stating  exactly  what  we  think  of  the  true 
imperialistic  and  colonial  countries  interfer- 
ing in  the  peaceful,  open,  and  democratic 
process  which  govern  the  relationship  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  the  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  trust  territory,  and  the 
other  insular  areas  which  are  part  of  the  U.S. 
family.  That  would  be  an  honest  resolution— 
this  is  not. 

Second,  this  resolution  is  premature.  The 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  not  requested  any 
change  or  alteration  in  their  present  status. 
Certainly  the  "Statehood"  party  has  shown 
increasing  strength  in  recent  years,  but  that 
may  in  fact  be  due  more  to  is  urban  constitu- 
ency and  the  growth  of  the  urban  population 
than  to  a  movement  to  statehood  as  a  status. 
I  do  not  know,  and  neither  does  anyone  else. 
On  Commonwealth  Day,  July  25,  former  Gov- 
ernor Hernandez  Color  issued  a  "New  The- 
sis" on  commonwealth.  I  have  not  seen  the 
details  of  that  proposal,  but  neither  that 
proposal  nor  statehood  nor  independence  has 
been  requested  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Why  should  this  Congress  with  no  proposal 
before  it  and  no  idea  of  the  details  of  any  al- 
ternative pass  a  resolution  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  we  think  Puerto  Rico  should 
alter  its  status? 

If  and  when  the  people  themselves  indicate 
that  they  desire  a  change,  then  and  only 
then  does  this  resolution  have  relevance.  The 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  four  referendums 
adopted  the  Commonwealth  and  although 
there  was  a  major  study  commission  in  1965- 
66  and  a  subsequent  study,  on  which  I  served, 
in  1973-75,  the  people  themselves  have  not  re- 
quested any  change.  This  point  is  closely 
tied  to  my  flnal  concern. 

Third,  the  resolution  seems  to  say  some- 
thing which  is  manifestly  untrue  and  clearly 
unconstitutional.  The  resolution  seems  to 
say  that  by  an  exercise  of  popular  will,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  can  unilatemally  alter 
their  political  future  and  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  That  implication  is  ex- 
tremely mischievous.  I  hate  to  resort  to  the 
Constitution,  but  it  seems  that  everyone  has 
forgotten  that  article  IV,  section  3.  states, 
quite  clearly,  that  "New  States  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Congress  Into  this  Union." 

I  have  read  the  language  several  times  and 
I  fail  to  see  any  provision  for  new  States 
being  created  by  local  referendum,  or  action 
of  the  local  legislature,  or  by  straw  vote,  or 
by  inference  from  interpretations  of  local 
election  returns,  and  certainly  no  reference 
to  creation  of  States  by  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Constitution  quite 
clearly  vests  plenary  and  exclusive  authority 
to  admit  or  deny  admittance  in  Congress. 
This  resolution  does  not  recognize  that  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  recognize  that 
any  change  in  status  must  necessarily  in- 
volve the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress, 
it  is  mischievous. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Congress  would  ap- 
prove statehood  or  not  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er Congress  would  approve  the  "New  Thesis" 
or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Congress 
would  approve  Independence  or  not.  I  hon- 


estly do  not  know  what  "Statehood."  "New 
Thesis."  and  "Independence"  mean  In  all 
their  details.  Without  that  knowledge,  it 
would  be  dishonest  on  my  part  to  vote  for  a 
resolution  indicating  I  would  approve  a  pro- 
posal I  have  not  seen.  I  am  not  willing  to  do 
that  with  administration  proposals  sight  un- 
seen and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  do  it 
with  the  future  of  3Vi  million  people.  What  is 
worse,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  do  not  know 
what  these  alternatives  mean.  They  do  not 
know  and  have  not  requested  any  change,  we 
do  not  know  bijt  seem  to  be  agreeing  to  some 
unstated  change.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
selfdetermination,  this  is  semantic-games- 
manship—a  game  in  which  the  only  winners 
will  be  the  Cubans,  not  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, we  have  admitted  37  new  States  Into  the 
Union,  and  ;x«vided  Independence  to  the 
PhiUippines.  We  have  provided  complete 
local  autonomy  to  the  Northern  Marianas 
and  Puerto  Rico,  and  offered  local  autonomy 
to  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  rejected  their 
locally  developed  constitution  In  referen- 
dum, and  Guam.  American  Samoa  has  been 
the  subject  of  exhaustive  effort  to  reconcile 
organic  legislation  with  traditional  rights 
and  customs.  The  recognition  of  selfdetermi- 
nation and  consent  of  the  governed  which 
has  guided  all  of  these  actions  does  not  mean 
that  this  aoo  years  of  history  has  not  been 
without  controversy.  On  the  contrary,  vir- 
tually every  State  has  in  its  statehood  his- 
tory debate,  sometimes  acrimonious  and  vio- 
lent, and  sometimes  extremely  protracted. 

Have  we  so  casually  forgotten  the  slavery 
question  which  dominated  statehood  consid- 
erations throughout  the  Qrst  half  of  the  last 
century?  The  first  bitter  and  heated  debate 
came  in  1811  over  the  admission  of  Louisiana 
because  some  elements  of  Congress  were  not 
sure  that  a  territory  with  a  French  heritage 
and  culture  should  be  admitted.  A  similar 
debate  raged  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  Hawaii  was  admitted  in  195S.  We  still 
have  not  finished  the  land  settlement  In 
Alaska  which  was  part  of  the  statehood  de- 
bate then.  Independence  was  not  easy  either. 
Both  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  achieved 
independence  after  lengthy  and  occasionally 
heated  debate,  although  Cuba  was  never. 
strictly  speaking,  a  territory.  Only  4  years 
ago  we  debated  the  Northern  Mariana  Com- 
monwealth and  if  anyone  has  forgotten  the 
infighting  and  struggle.  I  suggest  they  re- 
view the  Record.  E^ven  with  extensive  con- 
gressional involvement,  the  C^nunonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  came  close 
to  being  rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  been  willing 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  necessary  to  terri- 
torial affairs.  I  served  on  the  advisory  group 
on  Puerto  Rico.  I  handled  the  creation  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  I  handled  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  to  develop 
and  adopt  constitutions  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. I  am  willing  to  devote  as  much  time  and 
effort  as  is  necessary  to  frame  alternatives 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  vote  on.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  in  lieu  of  this  resolu- 
tion, we  should  develop  the  precise  terms 
and  conditions  for  statehood,  independence, 
and  commonwealth  with  all  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  implications,  and  lay 
those  alternatives  before  the  Congress. 

Once  the  Congress  has  indicated  either  the 
precise  terms  or  parameters  for  consider- 
ation of  each  status,  then  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico  can  vote  with  full  assurance  that 
their  vote  will  be  Implemented  by  the  Con- 
gress. To  this  end  I  have  requested  several 
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stndles  by  the  CongressionaJ  Research  Serv- 
ice and  a  comprehensive  study  by  the  GAO  of 
the  Implications  speclQcally  of  statehood, 
but  also  of  the  "New  Thesis"  and  Independ- 
ence. Prom  that  information  base  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  Paerto 
Rico  will  be  able  to  consider  status  in  a  fully 
informed  and  intelligent  manner.  With  that 
Information,  we  in  the  Congress  can  present 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  with  real  and  via- 
ble alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  haste  in 
which  this  is  being  considered.  I  object  to 
the  Cut  that  the  real  reasons  are  not  ex- 
plicit. I  object  to  the  implication  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  should  modify  their 
status,  and  I  object  to  the  failure  to  specifi- 
cally note  the  necessary  and  constitu- 
tionally required  role  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
object  to  self-determination  nor  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  consent  of  the  governed.  Therefore, 
it  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I  have 
miaglvlngB  over  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  final  points  I 
wish  to  make.  The  first  is  that  I  do  not  think 
this  is  going  to  be  of  the  least  help  or  effect 
in  the  United  Nations.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
really  care  what  Cuba  and  its  a£ties  think, 
but  this  resolution  is  not  going  to  help.  Cuba 
is  not  interested  in  self-determination  and 
certainly  not  in  freedom.  They  are  solely  in- 
terested, at  the  behest  of  their  Soviet  domi- 
nated colleagues,  in  embeurassing  the  United 
States  and  in  spreading  their  own  pernicious 
brand  of  revolution.  A  little  history  might  be 
helirful. 

During  the  15th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  context  of  the  cold  war,  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  delegations  in  19G0  charged 
the  United  States  with  colonialism  in  regard 
to  Puerto  Rico. 

Also  at  the  15th  Assembly  two  resolutions 
were  adopted  wliich  continue  to  relate  to 
this  matter.  One,  Resolution  1514  (XV),  de- 
clared that— 

"Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken,  in  Trust 
and  Non-Self-Goveming  Territories  or  all 
other  territories  which  liave  not  yet  attained 
independence,  to  transfer  all  powers  to  the 
peoides  of  those  territories,  without  any  con- 
ditions or  reservations,  in  accordance  with 
their  tnely  expressed  will  and  desire.  *  •  *  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  complete  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom." 

This  resolution  forms  part  of  the  basis  of 
the  Cuban  position.  The  other  resolution. 
Resolution  1541  (XV),  set  forth  principles 
which  should  guide  members  in  determining 
whether  or  not  an  obligation  exists  to  trans- 
mit the  information  called  for  in  article  73(e) 
of  the  charter.  Principle  VI  states  that  a 
non-self-government  by:  First,  emergence  as 
a  sovereign  independent  State;  second,  free 
aaaociation  with  an  independent  state;  or 
third,  integration  with  an  independent 
State. 

In  November  1961.  the  Assembly  estab- 
lished the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situa- 
tion with  Regard  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Gnmtlng  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples. 

In  1965  Cuba  requested  the  Inclusion  of  the 
question  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  agenda  of  the 
special  committee.  Cuba  said  it  was  making 
the  request  in  accordance  with  the  final 
communique  of  the  Conference  of  Heads  of 
State  or  government  of  Non-Aligned  Coun- 
tries, held  at  Cairo  in  October  1964.  C^iba  said 
it  was  being  guided  by  the  principles  under- 
lying its  foreign  policy  and  was  also  "giving 
a  brotherly  echo  to  the  appeal  on  this  sub- 
ject made  by  the  Partido  Nacionalista,  the 
Partido  Independentista  the  Cruzadoa 
Fatriotica   Cristiana   and   the   Movimiento 


Pro-Ind(  ipendencia  of  Puerto  Rico."  This  re- 
quest WIS  circulated  as  a  committee  docu- 
ment bat  no  action  was  taken.  The  United 
States  protested  the  circulation  of  the  re- 
quest aa  Irrelevant  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mitteeJ 

In  1911.  Cuba  requested  Inclusion  in  the 
agenda  t>f  the  a6th  General  Assembly  of  an 
item  entitled  "The  Colonial  Case  of  Puerto 
Rico."  Its  request  was  not  approved  and  sub- 
sequent |attempts  by  Cuba  to  include  a  slmi- 

on  subsequent  Assembly  agendas 

been  unsuccessful. 

cently  in  1978,  Cuba  was  successful 
the  special  committee  adopt  the 

resolution: 


March  21,  1991 


lar  ite: 
baveal 
Most 
in  havi 
followi 


THE  Special  Committee 


Having  heard  and  considered  the  state- 
ments of  the  petitioners,  whose  vlevrs  reflect 
the  majAr  trends  of  political  opinion  in  Puer- 
to Rico.] 

Recalling  its  resolutions  of  28  August  1972 
and  30  Augrust  1973,  as  well  as  its  decision  of 
7  September  1976,  concerning  Puerto  Rico. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  decision,  on  Puerto 
Rico  adapted  by  the  Conference  of  Foreign 
Mlnistees  of  the  Co-ordinating  Bureau  of 
Non-Allgned  Countries,  held  at  Belgrade  in 
1978,  and  by  the  Fifth  Conference  of  Heads  of 
State  oi  Government  of  Non-Aligned  Coun- 
tries, hdd  at  Colombo  firom  16  to  19  August 
1976.       j 

Conscious  of  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Klco  to  modify  the  present  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  aware  that  proposals  for 
such  mAdiflcation  have  been  made  in  the 
past  by  Official  organs  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Coun- 
tries anfl  Peoples,  contained  in  General  As- 
sembly iesolution  1514  (XV)  of  14  December 
1960.       j 

Conscious  also  that  all  peoples  have  an  in- 
alienably right  to  self-determination  and 
independence,  to  the  exercise  of  their  na- 
tional sovereignty,  to  respect  for  integrity  of 
their  national  territory  and  to  the  exercise 
of  complete  control  over  their  natural 
wealth  ^d  resources  in  the  interest  of  their 
developihent  and  well-being. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  their 
statemeAts  the  petitioners  have  dem- 
onstratc|d  that  the  major  parties  in  Puerto 
Rico  favpur  a  change  in  the  present  status  of 
Puerto  JRico  or  modification  of  aspects 
thereof.  I 

Recalling  the  statement  on  Puerto  Rico 
nnade  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stattt  of  America  by  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resenuave  of  the  United  States  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  at  the  eighth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  27  November  1953. 

Notinf  the  public  statements  on  Puerto 
Rico  mide  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  0^  25  July  1978  and  by  the  Permanent 
Represettatlve  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  on  28  August  1978. 

1.  Reaffirms  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
people  of  I»uerto  Rico  to  self-determination 
and  Independence  in  accordance  with  (3en- 
eral  Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV); 

2.  Reaffirms  that  by  virtue  of  that  right 
the  peoyle  of  Puesrto  Rico  should  ft-eely  de- 
termine itheir  future  political  status  and  pur- 
sue thei:  further  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural deielopment; 

3.  Aff%7ns  that  self-determination  by  the 
people  df  Puerto  Rico  in  a  democratic  proc- 
ess should  be  exercised  through  mechanisms, 
freely  stf  ected  by  the  Puerto  Rican  t)eople  In 
complete  and  full  sovereignty,  in  accordance 
with  resolution  1514  (XV)  which  inter  alia 
provide^  for  the  full  transfer  of  all  powers  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  that  all  de- 


terminationi  concerning  status  should  have 
the  approval  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people; 

4.  Considers  that  the  persecutions,  harass- 
ments  and  repressive  measures  to  which  the 
organizations  and  persons  struggling  for 
independence  have  been  continuously  sub- 
jected constitute  violations  of  the  national 
right  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  of  self-de- 
termination and  Independence; 

5.  Deems  that,  in  the  event  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  decide  to  form  an  indei>endent 
republic,  they  have  the  right  to  recover  the 
totality  of  their  territory,  including  all 
lands  now  uaed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  t^e  United  States  of  America; 

6.  Deems  also  that  any  form  of  free  asso- 
ciation between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  mustlbe  In  terms  of  political  equality 
in  order  to  comply  fully  with  the  provisions 
of  the  relevant  resolutions  and  decisions  of 
the  Genera]  Assembly  and  of  applicable 
intemationaH  law,  and  must  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico; 

7.  Urges  |he  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  release  unconditionally  the  four 
Puerto  Ricin  political  personalities  who 
have  been  Incarcerated  for  more  than  24 
years; 

8.  Urges  I  he  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  alide  by  the  principles  of  resolu- 
tion 1514  (X\  )  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico; 

9.  Decides  to  keep  under  review  the  ques- 
tion of  Pverto  Rico  and  requests  the 
Rapporteur,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sec- 
retariat, to  <  ipdate  Information  on  this  ques- 
tion in  order  to  facilitate  consideration  of 
appropriate  follow-up  steps  by  the  Special 
Committee  i  a  1979. 

Resolutiort  1514  (XV)  and  1541  (XV)  state: 

1514  (XV).  Declaration  on  the  granting  of 
independenco  to  colonial  countries  and  i>eo- 
ples. 

The  Generil  Assembly. 

Mindful  of  the  determination  proclaimed 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fun- 
damental h4man  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  toe  human  person,  in  the  equal 
rights  of  mjen  and  women  and  of  nations 
large  and  email  and  to  promote  social 
progress  andj  better  standards  of  life  in  larger 
freedom,        ' 

Conscious  |of  the  need  for  the  creation  of 
conditions  df  stability  and  well-being  and 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  based  on  re- 
spect for  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determifation  of  all  peoples,  and  of  uni- 
versal resi>e4t  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  {fundamental  freedoms  for  aU 
without  dis\inction  as  to  race.  sex.  language 
or  religion,  I 

Recognizing  the  passionate  yearning  for 
freedom  in  aJl  dependent  peoples  and  the  de- 
cisive role  of  such  peoples  in  the  attainment 
of  their  independence. 

Aware  of  tie  increasing  conflicts  resulting 
from  the  denial  of  or  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  freedom  of  such  peoples,  which  con- 
stitute a  serious  threat  to  world  peace, 

Considering  the  important  role  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  In  assisting  the  movement  for 
independence  in  Trust  and  non-Self-Govem- 
ing  TerritoriBS, 

RecogniziiK  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
ardently  desire  the  end  of  colonialism  in  all 
its  manifestations. 

Convinced  that  the  continued  existence  of 
colonialism  I  prevents  the  development  of 
international  economic  cooperation,  impedes 
the  social,  cultural  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  dependent  peoples  and  militates 
against  the  United  Nations  ideal  of  universal 
peace. 

Affirming  that  peoples  may,  for  their  own 
ends,  freely  dispose  of  their  natural  wealth 
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and  resources  without  prejudice  to  any  obli- 
grations  arising  out  of  international  eco- 
nomic co-operation,  based  ui>on  the  principle 
of  mutual  benefit,  and  international  law. 

Believing  that  the  process  of  liberation  is 
irresistible  and  irreversible  and  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  serious  crises  an  end  must  be 
irat  to  colonialism  and  all  practices  of  seg- 
regation and  discrimination  associated 
therewith. 

Welcoming  the  emergence  in  recent  years 
of  a  large  number  of  dependent  territories 
into  ft«edom  and  independence,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  increasingly  powerful  trends  to- 
wards freedom  in  such  territories  which  have 
not  yet  attained  independence. 

Convinced  that  all  peoples  have  an  inalien- 
able right  to  complete  freedom,  the  exercise 
of  their  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of 
their  national  territory. 

Solemnly  proclaims  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing to  a  speedy  and  unconditional  end  colo- 
nialism in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations: 

And  to  this  end 

Declares  that: 

1.  The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  sub- 
jugation, domination  and  exploitation  con- 
stitutes a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  co-operation. 

2.  All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination; by  virtue  of  that  right  they  freely 
determine  their  political  status  and  freely 
pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cultural 
development. 

3.  Inadequacy  of  political,  economic,  social 
or  educational  preparedness  should  never 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  delaying  independence. 

4.  All  armed  action  or  repressive  measures 
of  all  kinds  directed  against  dependent  peo- 
ples shall  cease  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  peacefully  and  freely  their  right  to 
complete  independence,  and  the  Integrity  of 
their  national  territory  shall  be  respected. 

5.  Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken,  in  Trust 
and  Non-Self-Oovernlng  Territories  or  all 
other  territories  which  have  not  yet  attained 
independence,  to  transfer  all  powers  to  the 
peoples  of  those  territories,  without  any  con- 
ditions or  reservations,  in  accordance  with 
their  freely  expressed  will  and  desire,  with- 
out any  distinction  as  to  race,  creed  or  col- 
our, in  order  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  com- 
plete independence  and  freedom. 

6.  Any  attempt  aimed  at  the  partial  or 
total  disruption  of  the  national  unity  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  a  country  is  in- 
compatible with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

7.  All  States  shall  observe  faithfully  and 
strictly  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  present  Declaration 
on  the  basis  of  equality,  noninterference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  all  States,  and  respect 
for  the  sovereign  rights  of  all  peoples  and 
their  territorial  integrity. 

947th  plenary  meeting.  14  December  1960. 

1541  (XV).  Principles  which  should  guide 
Members  in  determining  whether  or  not  an 
obligation  exists  to  transmit  the  informa- 
tion called  for  under  Article  73e  of  the  Char- 
ter. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
Charter  XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  list  of  factors  annexed 
to  General  Assembly  resolution  742  (VIQ)  of 
27  November  1953. 

Having  examined  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  Six  on  the  Transmission  of  In- 
formation under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter. 


appointed  under  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion 1467  (XIV)  of  12  December  195e  to  study 
the  principles  which  should  guide  Members 
in  determining  whether  or  not  an  obligation 
exists  to  transmit  the  information  called  for 
in  Article  73e  of  the  Charter  and  to  report  on 
the  results  of  its  study  to  the  Assembly  at 
its  fifteenth  session. 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Special  Committee  of  Six  on  the  Trans- 
mission of  Information  under  Article  73e  of 
the  Charter; 

2.  Approves  the  principles  set  out  in  sec- 
tion V.  part  B.  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, as  amended  and  as  they  appear  in  the 
annex  to  the  present  resolution: 

3.  Decides  that  these  principles  should  be 
applied  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  an  obligation  exists  to  transmit  in- 
formation under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter. 

948th  plenary  meeting.  15  December  1960. 

ANNEX 

Principles  which  should  guide  Members  in 
determining  whether  or  not  an  obligation  ex- 
ists to  transmit  the  information  called  for  in 
article  73e  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Principle  I 
The  authors  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  had  in  mind  that  Chapter  XI  should 
be  applicable  to  territories  which  were  then 
known  to  be  of  the  colonial  type.  An  obliga- 
tion exists  to  transmit  information  under 
Article  73e  of  the  Charter  in  respect  of  such 
territories  whose  people  have  not  yet  at- 
tained a  full  measure  of  self-government. 
Principle  II 

Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  embodies  the 
concept  of  Non-Self-Goveming  Territories  in 
a  dynamic  state  of  evolution  and  progress  to- 
wards a  "full  measure  of  self-government". 
As  soon  as  a  territory  and  its  peoples  attain 
a  full  measure  of  self-government,  the  obli- 
gation ceases.  Until  this  comes  about,  the 
obligation  to  transmit  information  under  Ar- 
ticle 73e  continues. 

Principle  III 

The  obligation  to  transmit  information 
under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter  constitutes 
an  international  obligation  and  should  be 
carried  out  with  due  regard  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  international  law. 
Principle  IV 

Prima  facie  there  is  an  obligation  to  trans- 
mit information  in  respect  of  a  territory 
which  is  geographically  separate  and  is  dis- 
tinct ethnically  and/or  culturally  from  the 
country  administering  it. 

Principle  V 

Once  it  has  been  established  that  such  a 
prima  facie  case  of  geographical  and  ethnical 
or  cultural  distinctness  of  a  territory  exists, 
other  elements  may  then  be  brought  into 
consideration.  These  additional  elements 
may  be,  inter  alia,  of  an  administrative,  po- 
litical, juridical,  economic  or  historical  na- 
ture. If  they  affect  the  relationship  between 
the  metropolitan  State  and  the  territory 
concerned  in  a  manner  which  arbitrarily 
places  the  latter  in  a  position  or  status  of 
subordination,  then  support  the  presumption 
that  there  is  an  obligation  to  transmit  infor- 
mation under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter. 

Principle  VI 

A  Non-Self-Goveming  Territory  can  be 
said  to  have  reached  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government  by: 

(a)  Emergence  as  a  sovereign  independent 
State; 


(b)  Free  association  with  an  Independent 
State;  or 

(c)  Integration  with  an  independent  State. 

Principle  VII 

(a)  Free  association  should  be  the  result  of 
a  flree  and  voluntary  choice  by  the  peoples  of 
the  territory  concerned  expressed  through 
informed  and  democratic  processes.  It  should 
be  one  which  respects  the  individuality  and 
the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  territory 
and  its  peoples,  and  retains  for  the  peoples  of 
the  territory  which  is  associated  with  an 
indei>endent  State  the  freedom  to  modify  the 
status  of  that  territory  through  the  expres- 
sion of  their  will  by  democratic  means  and 
through  constitutional  processes. 

(b)  The  associated  territory  should  have 
the  right  to  determine  its  internal  constitu- 
tion without  outside  interference,  in  accord- 
ance with  due  constitutional  processes  and 
the  Leely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people. 
This  does  not  loeclude  consultations  as  ap- 
propriate or  necessary  under  the  terms  of 
the  free  association  agreed  upon.         . 

Principle  VIll  I 

Integration  with  an  independent  State 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  complete  equality 
between  the  peoples  of  the  erstwhile  Non- 
Self-Ooveming  Territory  and  those  of  the 
independent  country  with  which  it  is  inte- 
grated. The  peoples  of  both  territories  should 
have  equal  status  and  rights  of  citisenxhlps 
and  equal  guarantees  of  fundamental  rights 
and  freedoms  without  any  distinction  or  dis- 
crimination; both  should  have  equal  rights 
and  opimrtunities  for  representation  and  ef- 
fective participation  at  all  levels  in  the  exec- 
utive, legislative  and  judicial  organs  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Principle  IX 

Integration  should  have  come  about  in  the 
following  circumstances: 

(a)  The  integrating  teTltory  should  have 
attained  an  advanced  stage  of  self-gnvem- 
ment  with  free  political  institutions,  so  that 
its  peoples  would  have  the  capacity  to  make 
a  responsible  choice  through  informed  and 
democratic  processes; 

(b)  The  integration  should  be  the  result  of 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  territory's 
peoples  acting  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
change  in  their  status,  their  wishes  having 
been  expressed  through  informed  and  demo- 
cratic processes,  impartially  conducted  and 
based  on  universal  adult  suffrage.  The  Unit- 
ed Nations  could,  when  it  deems  it  nec- 
essary, sutwrvise  these  processes. 

Principle  X 

The  transmission  of  information  in  respect 
of  Non-Self-Goveming  Territories  under  Ar- 
ticle 73  e  of  the  Charter  is  subject  to  such 
limitation  as  security  and  constitutional 
considerations  may  require.  This  means  that 
the  extent  of  the  information  may  be  limited 
in  certain  circumstances,  but  the  limitation 
in  Article  73  e  cannot  relieve  a  Member 
State  of  the  obligations  of  (Hiapter  XI.  The 
"limitation"  can  relate  only  to  the  quantum 
of  information  of  economic,  social  and  edu- 
cational natAire  to  be  transmitted. 
Principle  XI 

The  only  constitutional  considerations  to 
which  73  e  of  the  Charter  refers  are  those 
arising  from  constitutional  relations  of  the 
territory  with  the  Administering  Member. 
They  refer  to  a  situation  in  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  territory  gives  it  self-govern- 
ment in  economic,  social  and  educational 
matters  through  freely  elected  institutions. 
Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  for  trans- 
mitting information  under  Article  73  e  con- 
tinues, unless  these  constitutional  relations 
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preclude  the  Government  or  parliament  of 
the  Administering  Member  Crom  receiving: 
statistical  and  other  information  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  relating  to  economic,  social  and 
educational  conditions  in  the  territory. 
Principle  XII 

Security  considerations  have  not  been  in- 
voiced in  the  past.  Only  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances  can  information  on  economic, 
social  and  educational  conditions  have  any 
security  aspect.  In  other  circumstances, 
therefore,  there  should  be  no  necessity  to 
Umlt  the  transmission  of  information  on  se- 
curity grounds. 

The  point  is  that  what  the  Cubans  want  is 
for  the  United  States,  in  complete  disregard 
for  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  unilaterally  impose  independence.  With- 
out the  consent  of  the  people,  we  should  ig- 
nore the  Constitution  and  their  rights  as 
U.S.  citizens,  deliberately  violate  the  under- 
standing and  pledge  of  Public  Law  GOO  and 
impose  independence  so  the  people  can  de- 
cide their  future.  In  short  we  must  decide 
their  future  so  they  can  decide  their  future. 
This  is  insanity.  In  1976,  in  the  general  elec- 
tions, 45.3  percent  of  the  people  in  Puerto 
Rico  voted  for  the  "Commonwealth"  party, 
while  48.3  percent  voted  for  the  "Statehood" 
party,  and  6.4  percent  voted  for  the  "Inde- 
pendence" parties. 

We  should  impose  the  desires  of  6.4  percent 
on  the  other  93.6  percent  to  satisfy  Cuba? 
This  is  Alice  In  Wonderland,  Mr.  President. 
This  resolution,  in  even  acknowledging  Cuba 
does  a  disservice  to  the  94  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  who  support  iiermanent 
ties  to  the  United  States  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

The  second  point  is  that  I  thinlc  we  should 
clearly  understand  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee report  Is  very  clear  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  "Bac]i:ground  and 
Need"  and  the  "Committee  Amendment" 
sections  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  There  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  over  what  this  resolution 
does  and  does  not  do.  The  choice  of  a  future 
status  and  the  decision  to  request  any 
change  or  modification  in  status  rests  with 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Congress  will  not 
unilaterally  impose  any  status  on  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  without  their  consent  and  ap- 
proval. However,  although  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  may  request  a  change  in  status, 
and  indeed  they  must  make  such  a  request 
before  Congress  will  act,  only  Congress  can 
give  effect  to  that  request. 

Background  and  Need 

The  principle  of  self-determination  has 
been  an  integral  and  inviolable  element  of 
U.S.  policy  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  first  measure  adopted  for  the 
western  lands  to  be  ceded  by  the  original 
States  to  the  United  States  was  a  resolution 
adopted  in  1780  by  the  Congress  tliat  such 
lands  should  "be  settled  and  formed  Into  dis- 
tinct republican  States,  wtilch  shall  then  be- 
come members  of  the  Federal  Union  and 
have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence,  as  the  other  States." 
The  principle  was  explicitly  stated  and  in- 
corporated in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787  which  set  forth  Its  provisions  "as  arti- 
cles of  compact,  between  the  original  States 
and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless 
by  common  consent."  In  recognition  of  the 
foct  that  portions  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
were  Inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  i)eople 
of  French  descent.  Congress  specifically  pro- 
vided that  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants 


who  ha4  profassed  allegiance  to  Virginia 
which  liid  ceded  the  area  in  1781— could  be 
governe<)  by  their  own  laws  and  customs  rel- 
ative to  the  conveyance  and  descent  of  prop- 
erty andi  thus  be  exempt  Crom  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance  regarding  Inheritance. 

RecogQltlon  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
minatio^  and  self-government  has  led  to  the 
creation!  of  37  new  States,  independence  for 
the  PMlliplnes,  and  self-governing  Common- 
wealth fi)r  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands — upon  termination  of 
the  trusteeship  over  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacitlc  Islands— as  well  as  authorizations 
for  the  ipeople  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  to!  develop  and  adopt  constitutions  of 
their  owt  design— the  Virgin  Islands  has  re- 
jected i^  proposed  constitution  in  referen- 
dum while  Guam  has  not  yet  voted  on  its 
constitution.  The  Congress  has  also,  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  people  of  American 
Samoa,  fefrained  from  enacting  an  organic 
act  nor  ponferred  U.S.  citizenship  to  avoid 
any  abridgement  of  the  traditional  rights 
and  customs  guaranteed  under  the  treaties 
of  cessioi  1. 

Puerto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage  in  1493  and  was  admin- 
istered bftr  Spain  from  that  time  until  it  was 
ceded  to  ■  the  United  SUtes  in  1898  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Puerto  ^co  as  an  unincorporated  territory 
was  orgatoized  first  under  the  Foraker  Act  of 
1900  and'  then  under  the  Jones  Act  of  1917 
which  al^  extended  U.S.  citlzensiiip  to  the 
residents  of  Puerto  Rico.  Through  a  variety 
of  measures  Puerto  Rico  was  accorded  an 
ever  increasing  measure  of  self-goverimient, 
including  popular  election  of  the  Governor, 
until  195t  when  full  local  autonomy  was  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  81-600. 

Public  ILaw  600  provided,  in  language  simi- 
lar to  th$.t  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  that 
"fully  recognizing  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  '.consent,  this  act  is  now  adopted  in 
the  natufe  of  a  compact  so  ttiat  the  people  of 
Puerto  RPco  may  organize  a  government  pur- 
suant to!  *  constitution  of  their  own  adop- 
tion." Tie  constitution  was  drafted  and  ap- 
proved b^  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  then 
approved  by  the  Congress  by  Public  Law  82- 
447  with  modiflcatlcns  which  were  subse- 
quently fatifled  by  Puerto  Rico.  The  Senate 
report  oa  the  joint  resolution  approving  the 
constitution  stated: 

"Approval  of  this  constitution  will  make 
the  tiistaric  American  concept  of  "govern- 
ment bylconsent  of  the  governed"  a  reality 
for  the  2/4  million  American  citizens  in  the 
Americai  territory  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  con- 
cept is  aft  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence) and  has  been  realized  through  our 
State  constitutions  within  the  Federal  sys- 
tem.     J 

"The  Cpmmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  not 
a  State  <Jf  the  United  States.  Neither  is  it  an 
Independent  republic.  It  is  a  self-governing 
community  bound  by  the  conunon  loyalty 
and  obli^tions  of  American  citizens  living 
under  tap  American  flag  and  the  American 
Constitulion  and  enjoying  a  republican  form 
of  goverrlment  of  their  own  choosing. 

"In  accordance  with  their  express  wishes 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  establishing 
self-govehiment  in  the  security  and  dignity 
of  contlniied  union  with  the  United  States  on 
the  basia  of  relationships  which  have  devel- 
oped tlir^ugh  many  years  (S.  Rept.  82-1720)." 

Following  the  approval  of  the  compact  and 
the  constitution  by  both  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Commonwealth  constitution  was  promul- 
gated on  July  25.  1952,  and  the  Common- 
wealth ol  Puerto  Rico  came  into  being. 
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Article  73(  i)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  prov  des  that: 

•'Article  73 

"Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  or  assume  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  territories  whose  peoples 
have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government  recognize  the  principle  that  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  terri- 
tories are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred 
trust  the  obtigation  to  promote  to  the  ut- 
most, withii  the  system  of  international 
peace  and  security  established  by  the  present 
Charter,  the  jwell-bring  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  territories,  and,  to  this  end: 

"a.  to  ensure,  with  due  respect  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  peoples  concerned,  their  political, 
economic,  sqcial,  and  educational  advance- 
ment, their  j|ist  treatment,  and  their  protec- 
tion against  abuses; 

"b.  to  develop  self-government,  to  take  due 
account  of  ^e  political  aspirations  of  the 
peoples,  and! to  assist  them  in  the  progres- 
sive development  of  their  free  political  insti- 
tutions, accbrdlng  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  territory  and  Its  peoples 
and  their  vaiying  stages  of  advancement; 

"c.  to  further  international  peace  and  se- 
curity; 

"d.  to  iHVinote  constructive  measures  of 
development^  to  encourage  research,  and  to 
cooperate  wijth  one  another  and,  when  and 
where  approtoriate.  with  specialized  inter- 
national bod(es  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
achievement  (of  the  social,  economic,  and  sci- 
entific purpofces  set  forth  in  this  Article;  and 

"e.  to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary 
General  for  information  purposes,  subject  to 
such  limitation  as  security  and  constitu- 
tional considerations  may  require,  statis- 
tical and  other  information  of  a  technical 
nature  relating  to  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational conditions  in  the  territories  for 
which  they  I  are  respectively  resjwnsible 
other  than  tpose  territories  to  which  Chap- 
ters xn  and  Xm  apply." 

Pursuant  tt)  Article  73<e)  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Npitions,  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted inforitiation  on  Puerto  Rico— as  well 
as  Alaska.  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  Americap  Samoa — as  a  nonself-govem- 
Ing  entity  t*  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Natiohs  from  1946  to  1952. 

Upon  the  (stablistmient  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  the  United  States,  in 
response  to  a  suggestion  from  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rldo,  concluded  it  would  no  longer 
be  appropriate  to  continue  to  submit  infor- 
mation on  Puerto  Rico  as  if  it  were  nonself- 
governing.  Tlie  Governor's  letter,  dated  Jan- 
uary 17,  1953.  stated  ttiat  Puerto  Rico  was  a 
Commonweallth  in  free  and  voluntary  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States  and  its  people 
had  attainedj  a  full  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment. He  asl^ed  that  the  United  SUtes  take 
the  necessarj  steps  to  notify  the  U.N.  of  the 
status  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  nonself-goferning  area  and  that  reports 
concerning  ijt  were  no  longer  appropriate 
under  article  73(e)  of  the  Charter. 

The  United  States  Informed  the  UN  of  its 
cessation  of  the  transmission  of  information 
and  submitted  appropriate  documentation  to 
the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of 
United  Natiofas  members.  These  communica- 
tions dated  January  19  and  March  20.  1953. 
were  considered  first  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
Self-Govemii>g  Territories  which  approved  a 
resolution  noting  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  had  achieved  a  new  constitutional  sta- 
tus after  expressing  their  will  in  a  free  and 
democratic  way  and  noted  that  the  informa- 
tion indicated  that  Puerto  Rico  was  outside 
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the  scope  of  article  73(e)  of  the  Charter.  The 
8th  General  Assembly,  on  November  27,  1953. 
adopted  resolution  748  (Vm)  which  noted  the 
conclusions  of  the  Committee  on  Informa- 
tion from  Non-Self-Govemlng  Territories, 
recognized  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
had  achieved  a  new  constitutional  status, 
that  In  choosing  this  status  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  had  effectively  exercised  their 
right  to  self-determination,  considered  that 
the  declaration  regarding  Non-Self-Govem- 
Ing  Territories  and  the  provisions  estab- 
lished under  it  In  chapter  XI  of  the  Charter 
no  longer  applied  to  Puerto  Rico  and  consid- 
ered It  appropriate  that  transmission  of  In- 
formation on  Puerto  Rico  should  cease. 

On  the  same  day.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Jr..  stated: 

"I  am  authorized  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
President  that  If  at  any  time  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico  adopts  a  resolution 
In  favor  of  more  complete  or  even  absolute 
Independence,  he  will  immediately  there- 
after recommend  to  Congress  that  such  inde- 
pendence be  granted." 

Successive  administrations  have  affirmed 
the  commitment  of  the  executive  branch  to 
support  before  the  Congress  any  change  of 
status  chosen  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
this  resolution  means  precisely  what  it 
says — that  the  Congress  respects  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  determine  their 
own  political  future  within  the  free.  open, 
and  democratic  processes  provided  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  reso- 
lution is  not  Intended  nor  should  it  be  con- 
strued to  favor  one  particular  status— Com- 
monwealth, statehood,  or  independence — 
over  another,  nor  to  foreclose  the  constitu- 
tional processes  by  which  the  Congress  gives 
effect  to  any  decision  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

As  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  concluded 
in  its  1966  report: 

"Conclitsions 

"Before  presenting  its  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations, the  Commission  wishes  to 
record  its  satisfaction  that  the  bonds  which 
unite  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
have  been  reaffirmed  in  the  course  of  the 
Commission's  work. 

"Both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
share  a  common  commitment  to  individual 
freedom,  to  fundamental  human  rights,  and 
to  the  traditions  of  democratic,  representa- 
tive government.  Both  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  economic  growth  and  in  the  political 
development  of  the  Caribbean  area,  within 
which  Puerto  Rico  has  provided  a  worthy  ex- 
ample of  progress  and  stability.  Finally. 
both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  have 
pledged  their  resources  and  their  efforts  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  its 
historic  mission  for  hemispheric  develop- 
ment. 

"These  mutual  interests  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  are  the  product  of  a 
history  of  increased  understanding  out  of 
which  has  grown  a  creative  association.  The 
foundation  for  both  the  mutual  interests  as 
well  as  the  creative  association  has  been  the 
common  U.S.  citizenship.  In  1952.  77  percent 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  voted  for  their 
two  principal  political  parties  that  advo- 
cated, although  in  different  forms,  a  perma- 
nent union  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  based  upon  common  U.S.  citi- 
zenship; and  this  percentage  has  since  in- 
creased steadily  with  each  election,  reaching 
94  percent  in  1964. 

"Throughout  its  deltberaUons  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  particularly  aware  of  the  inti- 
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macy  of  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  of  the  obligation 
which  the  association  imposes  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  In  full  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  maintenance  of  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory relationship  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  mainland,  the  Commission  presents  the 
following  conclusions  from  its  study  of  the 
factors  bearing  on  the  present  and  future  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

"The  Commission's  major  conclusion  is 
that  all  three  forms  of  political  status — the 
Commonwealth,  Statehood,  and  Independ- 
ence— are  valid  and  confer  upon  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  equal  dignity  with  equality  of 
status  and  of  national  citizenship.  Any 
choice  among  them  is  to  be  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  economic,  social, 
cultural,  and  security  arrangements  wliich 
would  need  to  be  made  under  each  of  the 
three  status  alternatives  will  require  the 
mutual  agreement  and  full  cooperation  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  A  first 
step  toward  any  change  in  political  status 
must  be  taken  by  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
acting  through  constitutional  processes. 

"From  the  examination  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  factors  affecting  the  status 
question,  the  Commission  concludes: 

"1.  The  policy  governing  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
is  and  should  continue  to  be  based  on  the 
principles  of  mutual  consent  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

"2.  In  accordance  with  this  policy  and 
these  principles,  it  is  essential  to  any  change 
in  political  status  that  Congress  fully  under- 
stand the  wishes  of  the  people  of  I»uerto  Rico 
in  order  that  it  can  be  properly  guided  in 
working  with  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
carry  out  their  wishes. 

"3.  The  right  of  the  U.S.  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  participate  effectively  in  decisions 
affecting  their  present  and  future  welfare  is 
protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Constitution  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"4.  All  three  status  alternatives— the  Com- 
monwealth, Statehood,  and  Independence — 
are  within  the  power  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Congress  to  establish  under  the 
Constitution. 

"5.  As  a  form  of  political  status,  each  al- 
ternative confers  equal  dignity  and  equality 
of  status. 

"From  the  examination  of  the  soclo- 
cultural  factors  affecting  the  status  ques- 
tion, the  Commission  concludes: 

"6.  Each  of  the  three  status  positions  con- 
tains an  ideological  dimension:  Bach  in- 
volves a  concept  of  the  identity  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  an  interpretation  of  history, 
a  way  of  life,  and  an  aspiration  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

"7.  Each  of  the  status  alternatives  is  com- 
mitted to  the  growth  of  Puerto  Rico's  cul- 
ture and  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Each  alternative  would  require  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  adjustment  to  fulfill  its  com- 
mitment. 

"8.  Insofar  as  the  questions  of  Ideology  and 
of  culture  and  language  are  involved  in  ar- 
riving at  a  consensus  regarding  their  future 
poUUcal  status,  it  is  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  themselves  who  must  resolve  these 
questions." 

Although  the  committee  is  aware  that  the 
IH^sent  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Carlos  Ro- 
mero Barcelo  has  advocated  statehood  as  a 
preferred  status  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
former  Governor  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon  has 
advocated  a  "New  Thesis "  proposing  alter- 
ations in   the   present   Commonwealth   ar- 


rangement, no  alteration  nor  change  has 
been  approved  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
of  the  United  States  Congress.  The  necessary 
and  indispensable  first  step  in  any  such  pro- 
posal is  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  details  and  terms 
of  any  such  proposal  will  then  be  before  the 
Congress  for  consideration  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle IV.  section  3  of  the  Constitution. 

Committee  amevdments 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Bumpers  to  delete  the  phrase  "and 
to  change  their  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  "  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible 
misinterpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Puerto  Rico,  like  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  bound 
by  the  requirements  and  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  ar- 
ticle rv  of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress 
must  necessarily  be  Involved  in  may  change 
or  alteration  in  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  its  relationship  to  the  United  States,  but 
the  initial  decision  for  any  such  change  or 
alteration  properly  resides  in  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  , 

The  relationship  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  several  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  upon  termi- 
nation of  the  Trusteeship,  and  the  territories 
of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  is  governed  and  controlled  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  binds  us  together, 
guarantees  our  freedom,  protects  our  rights, 
and  provides  the  free,  open  peaceful,  and 
democratic  process  for  the  growth  of  the 
Union.  The  right  to  choose  their  political  fu- 
ture resides  in  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  fact  that  the  Constitution  requlr«s  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  give  effect 
to  that  choice  does  not  in  any  manner  dimin- 
ish nor  denigrate  the  basic  right  of  self-de- 
termination. The  choice  of  status  is  up  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  and  obligation  to 
insure  that  the  choice  is  an  informed  choice 
and  then  to  respect  that  choice  In  the  exer- 
cise of  our  Constitutional  responsibilities  to 
work  sympathetically  with  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  framing  and  drafting  the  spe- 
cific language  and  provisioins  to  give  effect 
to  their  choice.  Those  deliberations  may  be 
very  brief  or  they  may  be  lengthy.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  this  Con- 
gress, and  any  subsequent  Congress,  will  exe- 
cute our  responsibilities  with  the  full  in- 
volvement of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
respect  for  the  expressed  desires  of  our  fellow 
U.S.  citizens  there. 

1  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  think  he  has  spelled  out  very  clearly 
that  this  country  continues  to  be  committed 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  a  prin- 
ciple which  I  support;  but  I  think  the  terms 
of  this  particular  resolution  are  now  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  I  would  not  have  any  oppo- 
sition to  it.  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  Crom  New  York  for  making  so  clear 
and  concise  what  the  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tion is. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senate  is  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  his  scholarship  and  learnings  on 
this  matter,  and  the  care  with  which  he  has 
stated  the  position  we  now  have  reached. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  risen.  I  believe  he 
wishes  to  address  himself  to  this  subject,  on 
which  he  has  previously  established  a  rep- 
utation for  fafr-mlndedness  and  sagacity. 

Mr.  Dole.  And  brevity.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  New  York  for  yielding. 
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On  Wednesday.  July  25.  I  did  discuss  the 
^neral  issue  with  reference  to  the  27th  anni- 
versary of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  At  that  time  I  had  the  same  reserva- 
tions expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  about  some  of  the  wording  in 
the  concurrent  resolution.  I  declined  at  that 
time  to  cosponsor  the  concurrent  resolution; 
but.  having  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
colloQuy  between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  the  reservation  I  had 
has  now.  I  think,  been  satisfied,  and  I  ask 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  be  added  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  as 
amended  and  as  clarified,  which  reaffirms 
the  commitment  of  Congress  to  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  determine  their 
own  political  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  consideration  of  this 
significant  sense  of  the  Congress  comes  8 
days  after  the  27th  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

July  25.  1952.  a  Great  Day  for  Puerto  Rico 

On  July  25.  1952.  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
adopted  a  commonwealth  status  and  estab- 
lished a  new  relationship  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, an  imaginative  exiwrlment  In  demo- 
cratic self-government:  an  experiment  which 
over  time  has  proven  that  a  people  commit- 
ted to  preserving  their  own  particular  cul- 
tural roots  can  yet  maintain  their  relation- 
ship with  a  political  entity  differing  in  geo- 
graphic scale,  history,  and  power.  In  com- 
memorating this  event  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
contributions  and  Important  roles  that  citl- 
lens  of  Puerto  Rico  have  played  In  America's 
progress. 

A  Progressive  Puerto  Rico 

The  fruition  of  what  may  be  called  modem 
Puerto  Rico  has  emerged  over  the  last  40 
years,  as  Puerto  Ricans  have  made  energetic 
progress  in  their  efforts  at  Improving  health, 
education  and  job  opportunities  for  all  their 
citizens.  Political  Ideals,  as  varied  as  they 
may  be,  have  joined,  through  history,  a  rich 
heritage.  America's  contributions,  and  Puer- 
to Rico's  own  unique  characteristics  to 
achieve  a  well-established  and  successful 
means  for  enacting  change  and  yet  maintain- 
ing continuity  through  democratic  proc- 
esses. We  have  a  common  commitment,  as 
Americans,  to  individual  freedom  and  the 
democratic  tradition  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. Our  common  concern  for  economic 
growth  and  political  development  binds  us  in 
a  unique  relationship  with  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans from  Puerto  Rico. 

U.S.  Commitment  to  the  Principle  ofSelf- 
Determination  for  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 

The  nature  of  a  commonwealth  status  car- 
ries with  it  the  inherent  obligation  to  exam- 
ine, and  if  necessary,  re-interpret  the  politi- 
cal aspects  of  that  relationship. 

The  relationship  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  is  long  overdue  for  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  and  revision.  The  question 
of  political  status  in  Puerto  Rico  has  some- 
times been  a  source  of  confusion,  yet  we  re- 
main conunitted  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  whatever  decision  the  people 
may  Riake. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  XMXtlcularly  the  distinguished 


Senator  Ifrom  Louisiana,  because  we  were  in 
an  area  ^e  did  not  have  time  to  explore,  and 
having  itade  some  calls  to  Puerto  Rico  with 
reference  to  the  concurrent  resolution.  I 
found  th^t  some  of  the  same  questions  raised 
by  the  leaders  in  Puerto  Rico  were  raised  by 
the  Senanx>r  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port pasfage  of  this  Important  resolution. 

Mr.  MCYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who.  wish  the  minority  leader,  has  stood  for 
Arm  biijartlsan  supiwrt  of  the  position  we 
enuncla1|e  today.  It  is  a  matter  of  which  both 
parties  dan  be  proud. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak.  That 
being  tl^  case,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

tESiDDJG  Officer.  The  question  is  on 
to  the  conmilttee  amendment,  as 

nunlttee  amendment,  as  amended, 
d  to. 

EsiDiNG  Officer.  The  question  now 
recurs  oh  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
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tlon.  as 


unended. 


The   (iincurrent 
was  agn  ed  to. 


The  pi  eamble  was  agreed  to. 
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had 
event, 
lated. 


resolution,   as   ^.n.eided. 


LEINZ.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator 
l4ew  York  on  something  that  he 
ultpmately  take  responsibility  for, 
is  yesterday,  as  I  understand 
jirth  of  his  first  grandchild,  who 
siire  will  be  at  least  as  talented, 
as  articulate,  at  least  as  intel- 
ligent4-and  that  is  saying  quite  a  lot — 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
MOYNIHAN.    I    do    very    much 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
vania.  The  President  pro  tem- 
done  the  same.  May  I  say,  I 
v*Y  little  to  do  with  this  epic 
but  I  am  happy  to  be  congratu- 


his 


CON(  JRESS  AND  DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  1  EEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
aftem<  on  because  over  the  past  few  the  Com 
weeks  there  has  been  a  lot  of  debate,  a 
lot  of  discussion,  and  frankly  I  have 
heard,  we  have  all  heard,  repeated  ef- 
forts li  If  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  I  ide  of  the  aisle  to  discuss,  and  I 
have  t )  say  to  evade,  the  implications 
of  thel  r  refusal,  back  on  January  12  of 
this  yi  ar,  to  grant  the  F^resident's  re- 
quest 1  hat  he  be  authorized  to  use  force 
againsi  Iraq. 

Last:  week,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  Senator  Dole,  responded 
quite  brcefully  to  these  attempts  in 
the  pa^es  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
But  I  im  sorry  to  report  those  on  the 
other  side  who  refused  to  support  the 
Presid  mt,  in  my  judgment,  have  done 
nothin  g  but  continue  the  campaign  to 
obfusG  ite  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended  to 
make  a  statement  on  this  subject 
today,  but  I  cannot  remain  silent  in 


the  face  of  continuing  attempts  to  re- 
write histot'y.  Some  of  our  Democratic 
colleagues  have  treated  us  to  some 
genuinely  desperate  explanations  of 
their  actioiis,  including  informal  com- 
ments, I  niight  add,  that  I  have  en- 
countered, [that  many  Senators  were 
somehow  misled:  If  only  they  had 
known,  th^^  say,  that  Iraq  was  so  weak 
and  we  werte  so  strong;  If  only  they  had 
known  about  the  devastating  potential 
of  allied  ajr  power.  If  only  they  had 
known  aboit  the  instability  and  the  in- 
competence of  the  Iraqi  Army  and  its 
poor  leadenship. 

All  I  can  I  say  is  that  the  rest  of  us  do 
not  think  we  were  misled.  We  took  se- 
riously the  estimates  of  our  intel- 
ligence seiyices  and  our  professional 
military  manners  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. Morjeover,  if  there  was  a  cam- 
paign to  mislead  anybody,  including 
any  Demodrats,  then  it  was  a  very  effi- 
cient consbiracy  indeed,  for  it  would 
represent  the  first  time  that  the  De- 
fense Deaprtment,  the  defense  intel- 
lig^ence  agency,  the  CIA,  the  State  De- 
I>art.ment,  I  and  the  White  House  all 
agreed  on  something. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  war  was 
tl  e  result  of  bungled  diplomacy.  In  this 
view,  Saddam  Hussein  would  never 
have  had  to  be  confronted  with  force,  if 
only  the  united  States  had  been  dip- 
lomaticalljr  tougher  in  the  few  days  or 
few  weeksj  before  he  invaded  Kuwait. 
And  many^  of  our  colleagues  have  at- 
tempted tq  diraw  fire  away  from  them- 
selves andl  instead  direct  it  at  Ambas- 
sador April  Glaspie,  who  many  were  led 
to  believe 'had  somehow  given  the  go- 
ahead  to  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion. 
The  transcript  that  supi>osedly  con- 
firmed suck  a  conversation  between  the 
Ambassador  and  Saddam  has  since 
been  revealed  as  a  Iraqi  fabrication, 
and  AprilJGlaspie  herself  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  yesterday  to  set  that 
record  str4ight.  But  this  effort  to  make 
the  Ambassador  the  scapegoat  for  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  has  nonetheless  re- 
vealed the]  extent  to  which  so  many  in 
ss  wish  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility frdm  themselves  to  the  admin- 
istration. I 

Some  would  say  that  these  are  diver- 
sions and,]  indeed,  they  are.  For  they 
are  meand  to  draw  our  attention  away 
from  the  flawed  judgment  of  those  who 
opposed  oie  President,  not  only  on 
January  12,  but  all  along  the  way,  in  an 
effort  to  f^  blame  for  the  war  itself  on 
the  President  and  his  Ambassador. 
What  I  an)  saying,  and  I  want  to  make 
this  very  ^lear  indeed,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  anybody's  patriotism.  I  do  not 
question  that.  It  is  the  consistently  er- 
roneous judgment  of  too  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  I  question  now.  I  real- 
ize that  the  vote  to  authorize  the 
President  to  use  force  against  Iraq  was 
an  agonizng  and  searching  choice  for 
all  of  us.  *:  "hose  who  voted  to  deny  that 
request  wc  re  no  doubt  as  concerned  and 
anxious  at  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  am  cer- 
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tain  that  the  safety  of  our  servicemen 
and  women  was  uppermost  in  their 
minds,  as  it  was  in  ours. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that 
Saddam's  rami)age  in  the  Middle  East 
was  brought  to  a  quick  end  by  the  fore- 
sight and  determination  of  President 
Bush,  and  it  is  due  to  the  President's 
decisiveness  and  courage  that  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  national  celebra- 
tion of  homecoming  for  our  victorious 
men  and  women  in  uniform. 

The  consistency,  the  singular  con- 
centration of  purpose  represented  in 
the  President's  policy  towards  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  are  worth  reflecting 
upon  for  a  moment.  Consider  the  im- 
mense task  of  building  an  inter- 
national coalition  to  surround  Iraq 
with  economic  sanctions  enforced  on 
land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air.  Consider 
the  spectacular  task  of  moving  over 
half  a  million  soldiers  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  military  equipment  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Saudi  desert,  and  con- 
sider the  final  most  difficult  effort,  to 
convince  our  allies  to  join  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  multi- 
national military  actions  since  World 
Warn. 

We  must  also  consider  how  difficult 
the  President's  tasks  were  made  by  the 
prophets  of  doom  who  dogged  his  steps 
at  every  turn.  The  Democratic  leader, 
the  spokesman  for  many  of  his  col- 
leagues on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  made 
the  case  against  the  resident's  re- 
quest, and  it  is  worth  considering  a 
moment  several  of  his  concerns  as  he 
stated  them  to  us. 

War,  the  majority  leader  told  us, 
would  result  in  the  spending  of  billions 
of  American  dollars.  In  fact,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  made  large 
commitments  to  the  funding  of  Desert 
Storm. 

He  told  us  it  would  cause  a  disrupted 
oil  supply.  In  fact,  even  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Kuwaiti  wells  no  such 
disruption  has  occurred. 

He  told  us  that  military  action  would 
result  in  a  wider  war  Involving  Israel 
and  Turkey.  In  fact,  Israeli  restraint 
and  Turkish  flmmess  have  amazed  the 
world. 

He  told  us  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
long-term  occupation  of  Iraq.  In  fact, 
we  are  already  bringing  troops  home 
from  the  region. 

More  ominously  we  were  warned  that 
a  vote  to  support  the  President  could 
result  in  longstanding  Arab  enmity  to 
the  United  States  and  a  return  to 
American  isolationism.  In  fact,  Ameri- 
ca's defeat  of  Iraq  has  increased  our 
prestige  and  authority,  not  only  in  the 
Middle  East  but  thoughout  the  world. 
And  America,  in  1991,  stands  not  only 
as  a  great  power  but  literally  the  only 
superpower  on  the  planet.  This  is  no 
exaggeration,  Mr.  President,  because 
yesterday  even  the  Minister  of  Defense 
of  the  Soviet  Union  himself  praised 
General  Schwarzkopf  and  paid  due  trib- 
ute to  the  abilities  of  the  United  States 


on  the  fields  of  both  battle  and  diplo- 
macy. 

I  said  it  before.  I  say  it  again,  reit- 
erating that  I  do  not  question  the  in- 
tentions, patriotism,  the  credentials  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
the  clear  majority  of  his  party,  who 
followed  him  in  opposing  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  But  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  exhibited  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  poor  judgment  in  their  estimation  of 
the  risk  involved,  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  available,  and  the  potential  out- 
come of  this  crisis,  that  the  American 
people  ought  to  be  concerned  about  the 
direction  of  the  Congress  under  the 
stewardship  of  the  current  leadership 
of  the  other  party.  If  the  American 
people  are  indeed  worried  about  the 
poor  judgment  of  those  who  opposed 
the  President  at  every  turn,  they 
should  in  turn  express  that  concern  at 
the  ballot  box  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November  in  1992. 

Although  the  predictions  of  many  in 
the  other  party,  many  of  the  so-called 
experts,  and  most  of  the  pundits  were 
wrong,  I  have  to  tell  you  they  weighed 
very  heavily  on  those  of  us  who  voted 
to  support  the  President's  request. 
Those  of  us  who  voted  to  support  the 
President  knew  we  took  a  great  risk, 
that  we  bore  a  great  burden,  that  our 
decision  carried  for  us  a  very  high  price 
if  it  failed  to  turn  out  well,  or  right. 
But  whatever  concerns  about  the  risk 
of  Desert  Storm,  those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  President  felt  even  more 
strongly  that  it  was  simply  imperative 
to  support  the  principles  of  standing 
against  aggression.  The  price  of  failure 
would  be  high,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
price  of  Inaction  might  have  been  even 
higher. 

Many  things  gave  us  hope  that  Amer- 
ica would  succeed  in  her  endeavor  to 
stop  this  aggression.  One  was  the  out- 
standing talent  and  the  qualities  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  The  performance  of  the  U.S. 
military,  from  the  privates  in  the  field 
to  the  generals  in  the  headquarters, 
has  been  outstanding,  and  beyond.  But, 
even  good  soldiers  need  good  weapons, 
Mr.  President.  If  many  of  our  collegues 
had  had  their  way  in  the  past  decade, 
our  pilots  would  not  have  flown 
Stealth  fighters  or  Apache  helicopters, 
driven  MlAl  tanks  or  manned  Patriot 
batteries.  These  weapons,  all  of  which 
performed  beyond  expectation,  were 
the  right  tools  in  the  right  hands  for 
the  right  job. 

Many  of  us  who  had  voted  with  the 
President  on  January  12  have  been  told 
we  should  refrain  from  bringing  the 
votes  of  those  who  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  attention  of  the  Nation. 
When  has  there  ever  been  a  general  am- 
nesty extended  to  Senators  for  their 
votes?  I  recall  no  such  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  Republican  Senators,  or  to 
any   others   for   that  matter.   In  any 


case,  such  an  amnesty  would  be  un- 
democratic. 

As  the  majority  leader  himself  told 
us  on  January  12,  "The  essence  of  de- 
mocracy is  accountability,  and  those 
who  voted  with  the  President  must 
share  that  accountability."  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Democratic  leader 
would  expect  any  less  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  President.  If  the  war 
had  gone  badly,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
those  of  us  who  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's request  would  now  stand  in  the 
Chamber  after  being  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain ourselves  and  our  votes.  I,  for 
one,  would  have  felt  compelled  to  ac- 
count for  my  decision,  in  any  case,  and 
I  fail  to  understand  why  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  do  not  feel 
a  similar  responsibility. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  should 
now  turn  to  the  pressing  domestic 
agenda  that  awaits  the  decision  of  the 
Congress.  I  heartily  agree.  But  one 
agenda  does  not  exclude  the  other.  It 
would  be  a  failure  of  our  democratic 
system  of  government  if  other  issues  of 
national  importance  are  merely  used  to 
camouflage  previous  votes  on  so  para- 
mount an  issue  as  war  and  peace. 

In  any  event,  it  is  too  early  to  curtail 
our  celebration. 

Our  returning  soldiers  richly  deserve 
the  outpouring  of  affection  and  respect 
that  was  denied  to  so  many  of  their 
colleagues  after  Vietnam.  They  have 
earned  their  place  in  the  spotlight  and 
the  fact  that  the  success  of  this  war  is 
a  discomfort  to  some  whose  judgment 
was  lacking  on  January  12  should  not 
serve  to  deny  these  young  heroes  the 
glory  and  the  honor  that  is  ri^tfully 
theirs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close 
with  an  excerpt  fi"om  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a  lifelong  Democrat  who  told 
me  that  he  was  deeply  saddened  by  the 
turn  in  foreign  policy  taken  by  a  party 
that  had  once  been  led  by  shining  he- 
roes such  as  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt. Harry  Truman  and  John  FltB- 
gerald  Kennedy.  He  suggested  that 
President  Kennedy's  inaugural  address, 
if  given  today,  might  be  different,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  to  my  colleagues 
my  constitu tent's  revised  version: 

Let  the  word  go  forth  to  friend  and  foe 
alike,  but  especially  to  our  foes,  that  the 
torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  greneratlon  of 
Democrats,  bom  In  this  century  but  still  liv- 
ing in  the  past,  fearful  of  war  but  embittered 
by  peace,  ashamed  of  our  herlta«re  and  wiU- 
ing-  to  watch  the  undoing  of  those  rights  to 
which  our  Nation  has  always  been  commit- 
ted. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  good  or  ill,  that  we  are  no  longer  willing 
to  bear  any  burden,  or  to  pay  any  price,  to 
meet  any  hardships,  to  support  any  friend  or 
to  oppose  any  foe.  to  assure  the  survival  and 
success  of  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  that  is  an 
unduly  harsh  judgment,  but  only  time 
and  history  will  tell. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
over  to  speak  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
question  when  I  heard  my  colleague 
firom  New  York  speaking,  but  I  want  to 
respond  briefly  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  whose  remarks  I  think 
are,  frankly,  inappropriate. 

Let  history  judge  who  was  right.  Let 
history  make  that  judgment,  and  I 
think  we  would  all  be  wise.  Those  who 
were  over  in  Saudi  Arabia  were  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  That  decision 
was  made  by  the  narrowest  margin  in 
the  history  of  our  country  that  we 
would  use  force,  despite  the  advice  of 
two  inunediate  past  Chairmen  of  the 
Joint  ChiefiB  of  Staff  and  despite  the 
advice  of  eight  of  the  nine  living 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense,  and 
when  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  said 
we  used  poor  judgment  on  the  risk  in- 
volved, I  remember  visiting  with  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf  on  his  estimate  on 
the  length  of  the  war  and  the  risks  in- 
volved. They  were  appreciably  different 
firom  what  happened.  No  one — no  one — 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  the 
kind  of  good  fortune  that  we  did.  And  I 
have  to  add,  when  I  took  my  Army 
basic  training,  I  remember  one  of  the 
things  we  did  was  a  smokescreen. 
There  is  a  smokescreen  on  what  has 
happened  in  the  Middle  E^ast,  and  our 
failure  to  attend  to  what  is  happening 
here. 

My  fHend  from  Pennsylvania  talked 
about  the  great  courage  it  took  to  vote 
as  he  did.  I  think  it  took  courage  on 
both  sides.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
monopoly  of  courage  on  either  side. 
But  when  he  says  the  price  of  failure 
was  high,  let  me  tell  my  colleagues, 
the  price  of  failure  is  high  when  we  do 
not  meet  the  needs  of  education  in  our 
country,  and  we  are  doing  nothing 
about  it,  almost  nothing. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
says,  "I  want  to  be  the  education 
President."  Let  us  put  our  money 
there.  Let  us  do  something  about  it. 
The  price  of  failure  is  high.  Right  now 
I  am  trying  to  save  the  life  of  a  man 
who  needs  a  lung  transplant.  He  has 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  insurance,  but 
It  does  not  cover  it.  If  he  lived  in  Can- 
ada, he  could  get  that  operation.  He 
cannot  get  it  here. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  We  have  health  care 
needs;  we  have  education  needs.  Let  us 
not  ignore  these  needs  as  we  talk  about 
this.  I  will  yield  just  for  purpose  of  a 
question. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Without  losing  the  right 
to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  question,  but  I  want  to  move 
on  to  a  speech  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Let  me  begin  my  ques- 
tion with  an  observation,  if  I  may. 
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which  i^  I  want  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator fro  m  Illinois  for  sajring  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth.  The  truth  is  that 
shot  Id  not  let  the  Middle  East  di- 
from  attending  to  the  needs  of 
cou  ntry  domestically.  The  Senator 
D  inois  is  absolutely  correct.  I 
nade  it  clear,  indeed  I  think  I 
maf  e  it  clear  in  my  remarks,  the 
I  does  not  exclude  and  should 
exclude  the  other. 

make  clear,  I  heartily  agree 

have  an  enormous  agenda  in 

dare,  in  education,  in  crime,  and 

fighting  drugs.  My  comment  is,  I 

Senator  from  Illinois  under- 

fiiat  I  agree  with  him. 

S  MON.  I  hope  that  we  do  agree, 

lope   the   Senator  from  Penn- 

will  join  the  Senator  from  II- 

voting  for  programs  that  real- 

on  this  problem. 


STATUS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  S  MON.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ad- 
dress tl  le  question  that  Senator  MOY- 
NIUAN  \'scs  discussing,  and  that  is  the 
status  ( f  Puerto  Rico. 

Fran)  ly,  the  United  States  cannot 
say  we  favor  self-determination  for 
people  [n  Eastern  Europe  and  every- 
where a  round  the  world,  but  we  do  not 
tolerate  and  by  a  10-to-lO  vote  we  re- 
fused to  authorize  a  plebescite  in  Puer- 
to Ricd  so  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
could  qiake  a  determination  whether 
they  s]|ould  be  independent,  whether 
they  sllould  continue  as  a  Common- 
wealth, or  whether  they  should  become 
a  State.  I  think  we  ought  to  permit  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  have  that 
plebescite.  They  are  American  citizens. 
They  hi  ive  had  among  the  very  highest 
rates  o  casualties  of  the  top  three  or 
four  Stites,  if  they  were  considered  a 
State,  n  all  the  recent  wars  that  we 
have  b«  en  involved  in.  They  want  to  be 
treated  as  first-class  citizens,  and  we 
are  not  permitting  them  to  do  that. 

We  Uce  the  choice  of  three  things: 
Indepei  dence — very  few  there  want 
indepeidence — statehood  or  Common- 
wealth status,  which  is  just  old-fash- 
ioned c  >lonialism;  that  is  all  it  is. 

Who  apposes  the  plebescite?  This  is 
very  ii  teresting.  We  have  something 
called  lection  936  that  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  a  great 
deal  of  money  but  gives  a  break  to  a 
lot  of  dompanies,  particularly  pharma- 
ceutical companies  and  they  are 
strongly  opposed  to  changing  the 
present}  status.  They  also,  incidentally, 
oppose  having  Puerto  Rico  covered  by 
the  m:  nimum  wage  law.  We  simply 
cannot  continue  this  status  indefi- 
nitely. Let  me  tell  my  colleagues, 
there  ii ;  going  to  be  an  explosion  down 
in  Puei  to  Rico  if  we  do  not  recognize 
the  rig  its  of  these  citizens.  We  simply 
cannotjhave  second-class  citizens. 

On  t  le  question  of  language,  when 
New  M  $xico  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
the  ma  ority  of  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
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ico  did  not  have  English  as  their  moth- 
er tongue.  [  heard  Senator  Moynihan 
refer  to  Ok  ahoma  in  the  same  regard. 
But  someh(  w  or  another,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  i  ice  up  to  this  Puerto  Rican 
question,  aid  we  should  do  it  before 
there  is  an  explosion  down  there.  We 
should  not  have  second-class  citizens. 

I  might  a^d,  that  applies  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  top.  The  capital  of  every  city 
that  has  a  [free  election,  free  system, 
the  capital  lof  every  city  is  represented 
in  their  Parliament,  to  my  knowledge, 
with  one  Exception  and  that  is  the 
United  Stages  of  America.  That  should 
not  continv 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
league. Senator  Motnihan,  for  his  re- 
marks. I  tnink  I  have  some  colleagues 
now  who  wfsh  to  speak,  so  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PREfclDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 


WE  ARE  RIGHT,  YOU  ARE  WRONG 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  earlier 
got  into  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  after  giving 
a  speech  talking  about  my  feelings 
upon  readii^g  about  a  young  army  spe- 
cialist who!  had  come  back  to  Detroit, 
who  had  been  a  hero  in  operating  Pa- 
triot missile  systems  in  the  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  had  come  back  to  De- 
troit and  was  killed  on  the  streets  of 
Detroit  before  his  mail  even  arrived 
home. 

Not  wishing  to  take  away  any  of  the 
pride  I  feel  por  anyone  who  participated 
in  Operatiop  Desert  Storm  and,  in  fact, 
not  wishing  to  take  away  any  of  the 
due  credit  Reserving  President  Bush  for 
being  very  I  resolute  throughout  all  of 
this,  expressing  only  my  concern  for 
the  way  ttajat  I  felt  knowing  that  here 
is  a  young  iman  who  had  fought  in  Op- 
eration Depert  Storm,  had  come  back 
and  had  di^d  in  the  streets  of  Detroit. 

I  was  responding  as  well  to  some 
statements  made  by  Secretary  Sullivan 
asking  abo(ut  whether  or  not  we  were 
able  to  remember  casual- 
rere   being   taken   here   at 


going  to 
ties   that 
home. 

I  did  no 
sorry  the 
Pennsylvi 


intend  to  come  back.  I  am 
stinguished  Senator  from 
a  has  left  the  floor  because 
whether  itjwas  the  tone  of  his  presen- 
tation or  tie  detail  of  the  presentation, 
I  am  prov(^ked  by  the  message  that  I 
received.  ladeed,  I  have  done  a  consid- 
erable amojimt  of  personal  soul  search- 
ing about  the  things  that  I  have  said 
and  my  attitude  towards  what  the 
President  was  saying  in  the  last  7 
months.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  how 
the  people  of  Nebraska  feel:  94  percent 
support  wlat  he  has  done:  54  percent 
support  wh  it  I  have  done. 

I  still  have  the  capacity  to  add  and 
subtract,  ^d  I  know  that  I  need  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  talking  to 
people  in  my  State,  and  I  have  at- 
tempted Ut  do  that.  But  I  must  say 
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that  I  am  a^n  alarmed  by  the  tone 
that  I  heard  and,  in  particular,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  delivery,  an  attitude 
that  we  are  right,  you  are  wrongr,  that 
sugrgests  somehow  that  Republicans  are 
right  and  the  Democrats  are  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  this  morning  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  Mark  Siegel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  The  Wall  Stxeet  Journal.  Mar.  21, 
1991] 

Saddam  Hussein's  Other  Repubucan 
Guards 

(By  Mark  A.  Siegrel) 

Sen.  Robert  Dole,  writing  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  13.  indicated  that 
the  Oulf  war  was  fair  grame  in  political  war- 
fare between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
But  the  GOP  may  yet  find  some  reasons  to 
pause  before  making  Gulf  policy  the  1992 
election  issue.  At  some  point,  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  to  explain  its  political  sup- 
port for.  and  arming  of.  Iraq  throughout  the 
19608. 

Sen.  Dole  and  his  colleagues  may  be  asked 
to  explain  repeated  efforts  by  the  GOP  not  to 
criticize  Saddam  Hussein's  use  of  poison  gas 
against  Iraqi  Kurds,  and  the  Reagan-Bush 
policies  of  coddling  the  Iraqi  dictator  with 
the  Commerce  Department's  approval  of 
high-tech  sales  to  buttress  Saddam's  chemi- 
cal, biological  and  nuclear  potential.  The 
GOP  might  be  called  on  to  Justify  U.S.  Am- 
bassador April  Glaspie's  green  light  to 
Saddam's  invsision  of  Kuwait. 

A  transcript  of  Sen.  Dole's  meeting  with 
Saddam  Hussein  in  Baghdad  on  April  12  of 
last  year,  reveals  a  minority  leader  on 
bended  knee  before  Iraq's  dictator.  Sen.  Dole 
assured  the  Iraqi  president  that  George  Bush 
was  against  the  use  of  sanctions  against 
Iraq,  and  would  probably  veto  such  an  action 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  (Mr.  Bush  does  not 
come  out  looking  so  good  here,  either.)  April 
Glaspie  chimed  in  with  "I  can  confirm  this  is 
the  U.S.  government  policy." 

Sen.  Dole  repeatedly  stated  that  he  was 
sympathetic  to  the  security  needs  of  Iraq, 
obsequiously  acknowledged  Saddam's  might 
("I  would  like  to  say  we  know  the  impor- 
tance of  Iraq.  You  are  the  second  country  in 
oil  reserves,  your  country  is  the  second-larg- 
est country  in  the  region  .  .  .").  Sen.  Dole 
gratuitously  reminded  Saddam  that  "we  [the 
Republican  administration]  condemned  the 
Israeli  attack  in  1961"  on  Iraq's  Osirik  nu- 
clear station.  That  is.  "we"  condemned  an 
event  that  prevented  Saddam  from  entering 
the  Gulf  war  with  12  20-kiloton  nuclear  war- 
beads. 

A  bit  later  in  the  year  came  the  unfortu- 
nate incident  of  Sen.  Phil  Gramm  (R. 
Texas),  the  Genghis  Khan  of  the  politici- 
zation  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  acting 
Just  six  days  before  Saddam's  Invasion  of  Ku- 
wait to  lift  U.S.  credit  and  agricultural  re- 
strictions to  Iraq.  One  of  the  chief  co-spon- 
sors and  supporters  of  Sen.  Gramm 's  amend- 
ment was  the  sanctimonious  minority  leader 
himself.  Robert  Dole. 

Sen.  Gramm.  chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Senate  Campaign  Committee,  sees 
the  war  as  the  OOP's  big  chance  to  recapture 
the  Senate  in  1992.  and  already  has  staff 
working  on  negative  research  on  incumbent 
Senate  Democrats  who  voted  against  the 
"use  of  force"  Gulf  War  resolution. 
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The  Gramm  hit  list  is  led  by  Brock  Adams 
(Wash.),  Terry  Sanford  (N.C.),  Wyche  Fowler 
(Ga.),  Tom  Daschle  (S.D.).  Kent  Conrad 
(N.D.).  and  Frltx  Rollings  (S.C).  New  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  Chairman  Clayton 
Yeutter,  who.  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was.  like  Sen.  Gramm.  a  prime  Saddam  fan 
as  late  as  last  July,  also  believes  Repub- 
licans can  capitalize  on  the  war  at  every 
level. 

The  great  irony,  of  course,  is  that  Sen. 
Granrni  is  the  least  credible  Republican  to 
lead  a  partisan  charge  against  the  Demo- 
crats on  Iraq.  On  July  27.  with  Saddam's 
troops  massing  on  Kuwait's  border,  the 
Granim  amendment  on  agricultural  trade 
with  Iraq  provoked  fellow  Republican  Bill 
Cohen  of  Maine  Into  charging,  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  that  Sen.  Gramm's  actions 
were  like  Neville  Chamberlain's  appease- 
ment of  Hitler  in  the  19308.  Sen.  Cohen's 
words— which  were  made  minutes  before  the 
Gramm  amendment  was  defeated— are  so  up- 
lifting and  prescient  they  deserve  to  be 
quoted  in  full: 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  a  few  seconds 
left  and  let  me  say  that  at  one  point  in  our 
history  we  heard  the  tap  tap  tap  of  Neville 
Chamberlain's  umbrella  on  the  cobblestones 
of  Munich.  Now  we  are  about  to  hear  the 
rumble  of  the  farm  tractor  on  the  bricks  of 
Baghdad. 

"Make  no  mistake  about  it.  we  are  follow- 
ing a  policy  of  appeasement  and  we  are  never 
going  to  lead  in  the  Qght  against  terrorism. 
We  are  never  going  to  lead  in  the  fight 
against  the  spread  of  chemical  weapons,  or 
that  of  high  military  technology,  because  of 
the  arguments  that  our  allies  are  unwilling 
to  follow  our  example.  Therefore,  we  are  left 
with  the  argument  that  we  must  follow  the 
herd,  follow  it  right  down  the  path  of  feeding 
Saddam  Hussein  while  he  continues  to  ter- 
rorize, attack,  gas  or  simply  threaten  to  do 
so.  This  is  a  policy  of  appeasement  that  will 
go  on  unchallenged  for  years  to  come  if  we 
accept  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas." 

Republicans  voting  along  with  Sen. 
Gramm  to  appease  Saddam  Hussein  six  days 
before  his  invasion  of  Kuwait  were:  Kit  Bond 
of  Missouri.  Conrad  Bums  of  Montana.  John 
Chafee  of  Rhode  Island.  Dan  Coats  of  Indi- 
ana. Thad  Cochran  of  Mississippi,  Jack  Dan- 
forth  of  Missouri.  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  Pete 
Domenici  of  New  Mexico,  Slade  Gorton  of 
Washington,  Chuck  Grassley  of  Iowa.  Mark 
Hatfield  of  Oregon,  Jim  Jeffords  of  Vermont. 
Trent  Lott  of  Mississippi.  Dick  Lugar  of  In- 
diana, Jim  McClure  of  Idaho  (now  retired), 
Mitch  McConnell  of  Kentucky.  Larry  Pres- 
sler  of  South  Dakota.  William  Roth  of  Dela- 
ware. Steve  Symms  of  Idaho.  Strom  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina  and  Alan  Simpson  of 
Wyoming. 

Indeed  Sen.  Simpson,  the  wielder  of  the 
witty  rapier  into  CNN's  Peter  Amett,  also 
comes  off  looking  terrible  in  general.  At 
least  Mr.  Amett  can  never  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing given  public-relations  advice  to  the  Iraqi 
dictator,  as  the  senator  did  when  he  accom- 
panied Sen.  Dole  on  the  Baghdad  visit  last 
April.  The  discussion  was  monitored  by  Iraqi 
radio,  and  Sen.  Simpson  has  since  claimed 
Iraqis  manipulated  his  words.  But  we  can 
hear  the  Alan  Simpson  we  know  clearly  in 
the  quote  the  Iraqis  reported:  "I  believe  your 
problem  is  with  the  Western  media,  not  with 
the  U.S.  government,  because  you  are  iso- 
lated from  the  media  and  the  i>ress.  The 
press  is  spoiled  and  conceited." 

The  deeper  problem  here  was  a  decade  of 
Republican  administrations  catering  to  Iraq. 
Now,  Sen.  Dole  and  the  President  are  selling 


patriotism.  It  may  be  wise  to  obfuscate  10 
years  of  domestic  neglect  behind  the  yellow 
bunting  and  flag,  but  this  little  game  has  its 
limits,  too. 

The  Bush  administration  is  now  moving  on 
from  Iraq  to  peace  in  the  Mideast  and  has 
designated  Syria's  Hafez  Assad,  the  butcher 
of  Hama,  "dictator  of  the  month.  "  The  GOP 
is  even  canonizing  the  master-mind  behind 
Pan  Am  103.  Maybe  the  GOP  should  read  Its 
own  State  Department's  Human  Rights  Re- 
port on  Syria:  "Syria  is  ruled  by  an  authori- 
tarian regime  which  does  not  hesitate  to  use 
force  against  its  citizens  when  it  feels  it  is 
threatened.  .  .  .  Btajor  human  rights 
abuses — including  torture,  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention,  and  denial  of  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  association  and  the  right  of 
citizens  to  change  their  governments— con- 
tinued to  characterize  the  regime's  record  of 
1990." 

Or  better  yet,  maybe  the  GOP  should  Just 
ask  April  Glaspie  for  advice. 

(Mr.  Siegel,  formerly  executive  director  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  pub- 
lishes the  Washington  Insider,  a  political 
newsletter.) 

Mr.  KERREY.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
going  to  read  it.  It  simply  sasrs  what 
we  all  know,  and  that  is  that  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  imderestimated 
Saddam  Hussein,  underestimated  him 
and  what  he  would  likely  do  in  Kuwait. 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  This  arti- 
cle identifies  many  comments  and 
statements  made,  amendments  ofTered 
to  try  to  protect  Iraq  not  a  week  before 
they  invaded  Kuwait. 

American  foreign  policy  toward  Iraq 
was  wrong.  It  was  wrong.  It  was  mis- 
guided. Many  things  that  we  have 
learned  since  that  invasion  have,  I 
hope,  laid  the  foundation  for  improved 
policy  in  the  future.  What  I  hope  as 
well  occurs  is  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  will  understand  that  there 
was  almost  unanimous  support  for  this 
effort  once  it  began. 

You  say,  well,  that  does  not  take 
away  from  our  vote.  Indeed,  it  does 
not.  I  still,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  had  a 
lot  of  soul  searching  to  do  about  my 
own  attitude  toward  this  effort  right 
from  the  beginning. 

I  admit,  and  have  done  so  to  Nebras- 
kans,  that  my  own  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  perhaps  put  too  much 
emotion  in  my  voice  at  times  when  I 
was  debating.  I  have  had  the  experience 
of  having  Government  mislead  me,  of 
not  leveling  entirely,  and  I  have  had 
the  experience  of  just  being  in  a  war 
and  then  discover  you  get  halfway  into 
it  and  Americans  stop  supporting  it.  It 
influenced  my  judgment  about  what  we 
should  do,  perhaps  too  much. 

But  I  have  also  said  that  in  the  past 
2  years  many  other  things  have  hap- 
pened in  this  world  that  have  influ- 
enced my  attitude  towards  foreign  pol- 
icy in  many  ways  far  more  than  the 
success  of  Desert  Storm,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  phenomenal  occurrence 
in  Poland.  We  passed  a  resolution  ear- 
lier, a  resolution  where  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  is  an  original  cosponsor, 
praising  President  Lech  Walesa^re- 
markable  events  in  Ekistem  Europe. 
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I  had  a  great  deal  of  skepticism 
about  the  cold  war,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
consequence  of  my  own  experience,  and 
it  caused  me  as  a  result  to  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  American's  re- 
solve on  behalf  of  freedom,  freedom  for 
people.  I  still  have  a  great  deal  of  res- 
ervation about  a  war  effort  that  began 
with  a  cause  of  oil  and  economic  gain 
and  protection  of  economic  interests. 
Indeed,  I  hope  we  make  sure  that  this 
war  is  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Kuwaiti  people  and  that  we  stand  for 
democracy  in  Kuwait. 

I  hope  we  do  the  same  thing  in  Iraq 
as  well,  that  freedom  is  the  cry  of  this 
country,  not  economic  interest,  as,  in- 
deed, we  have  discovered  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  in  East  Germany  of 
all  places,  and,  I  might  i>oint  out  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side,  in  South  Afri- 
ca. We  had  Nelson  Mandela  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  and  he  said, 
"Thank  you,  Americans,  for  standing 
up  for  my  freedom,  for  setting  aside 
economic  interests,  for  being  willing  to 
stand  for  the  freedom  of  all  South  Afri- 
cans. We  now  have  the  hope  of  being 
flree." 

Freedom,  indeed,  has  a  much  more 
tangible  ring  to  me  as  a  consequence  of 
visiting  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  last 
year. 

I  confess  I  was  a  bit  skeptical  as  I  ar- 
rived here  in  January  of  1989  about 
what  America  could  do  in  foreign  pol- 
icy areas.  That  skepticism  has  almost 
entirely  vanished,  and  I  pray  it  does 
not  recur  as  a  consequence  of  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  some  to  simply 
gain  political  advantage.  Whatever  po- 
litical advantage  will  occur. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  may,  indeed, 
choose  not  to  return  me  if  I  choose  to 
run  for  reelection  in  1994.  That  is  their 
Judgment  and  their  determination. 
That  may  happen.  But  I  hope  the  divi- 
sion that  occurred  in  foreign  policy  for 
too  long  in  this  country  does  not  re- 
open as  a  consequence  of  people  at- 
tempting to  gain  political  advantage 
by  coming  to  the  fore  saying  Demo- 
crats are  talking  privately  and 
admiting  that  they  were  wrong.  No 
such  thing  has  happened. 

Mr.  President,  this  country's  policy 
toward  Iraq  was  wrong  prior  to  the  in- 
vasion. It  was  moral  relativism.  It  was 
a  desire  for  economic  gain.  Blinded  by 
the  need  for  money,  we  sold  them 
weapons.  Blinded  by  the  need  for 
money,  we  did  some  things  to  encour- 
age Saddam  Hussein  and  we  paid  a  ter- 
rible price  for  it. 

I  hope  my  country  will  remember 
how  we  got  in  this  mess,  I  believe  we 
will  welcome  the  soldiers  with  great 
pride.  I  have  enormous  pride  for  those 
soldiers,  enormous  pride  for  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  General  Powell  and. 
indeed,  for  President  Bush  as  well.  But 
I  am  proud  for  this  country  because  we 
stand  for  freedom  and  are  willing  to 
put  our  lives  and  our  wealth  and  our 


childrei  on  the  line  for  it.  And  this 
world  is  better  as  a  consequence. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  Sen- 
ate doei  not  deteriorate  into  a  "you're 
wrong,'  body,  trying  to  figure  out  who 
holds  tl  e  highest  ground.  If  we  do,  our 
foreign  jpolicy  will  suffer  and  the  peo- 
ple of  tie  world  will  suffer.  I  pray  that 
we  com^  out  of  this  war  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  Nation's  greatness 
and  its  potential. 

I  yiel(  the  floor. 


"\  OTES  OF  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  a  PECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
come  t<  the  floor  to  make  some  com- 
ments <  n  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  ol|  former  Chief  Justice  EUu-l  War- 
ren. In  the  meantime  I  listened  in- 
tently to  the  speech  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Hedjz,  and  the  reply  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
Senatoi)  Kerrey.  Senator  Kerrey  com- 
mented that  he  wished  Senator  Heinz 
had  sta;  'ed  to  hear  the  response. 

I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  debate  on  this  floor,  as  there 
will  be  1  great  deal  of  debate  in  many 
halls,  01 1  the  subject  matter  of  the  vote 
on  the  1  Lse  of  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
If  I  wei  e  to  choose  someone  to  debate 
on  this  I  subject,  the  last  person  to  de- 
bate would  be  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  Not  that  I  am  un- 
duly concerned  about  any  sort  of  de- 
bate buE  because  of  his  record  and  be- 
cause of  his  background. 

Neveiiheless,  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
not  inappropriate  for  my  colleague, 
Senatoi|  Heinz,  to  have  made  a  com- 
ment oi  the  issue  of  judgment.  Senator 
Heinz  ^as  very  explicit  about  the  issue 
of  judgment  as  opposed  to  patriotism. 
When  some  have  said  that  the  vote  is 
out  of  bounds  because  it  is  a  vote  of 
conscience,  the  question  which  comes 
to  my  mind  is,  what  votes  in  this 
ChamlM  r  are  not  votes  of  conscience? 

The  o  >ncem  that  this  Senator  had  on 
January '  12  when  we  voted  on  this  sub- 
ject wa  I  that  had  it  been  a  secret  bal- 
lot, the  vote  would  have  been  90  to  10 
in  favoi  of  the  resolution  for  the  use  of 
force. 

I  wou  d  say,  however,  that  I  know  the 
distingi^shed  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kb  rrey]  would  have  voted  against 
the  res<  lution  under  any  circumstance, 
had  it  \  een  secret  or  open.  I  would  say 
the  san  e  for  the  Presiding  Officer,  Sen- 
ator Ha  euon  of  Iowa,  whom  I  praised  on 
the  flo<  r  of  this  body  for  having  stood 
up  on  January  3  raised  the  issue  in  a 
courageous  way  by  calling  for  a  vote. 

The  tote  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
was  diflerent  from  the  vote  of  this  Sen- 
ator. Hbwever,  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Igwa  was  exactly  right  in  saying 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  'take  a  position  on  the  issue. 
This  SfiBiator  was  very  concerned  after 
a  hearitig  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  week  which  raised  the  ques- 
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tion  of  in  impeachment  process 
against  the  President  if  he  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  use  force  without  a  resolution 
by  the  Cong  ress. 

I  was  verir  concerned  about  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress.  If  we 
were  to  sit  back  and  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  proceed  to  use  force  without 
the  Congress  having  taken  a  position, 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  would  have  been  seriously 
eroded,  if  npt  eliminated,  since  we  had 
been  on  notice  for  so  many  weeks  that 
the  President  had  an  Intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  tiie  use  of  force  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 678. 

I  argued  on  the  floor  that  the  Senate 
should  hav^  taken  up  the  issue  earlier, 
as  Senator  Lugar  first  suggested  in 
early  Novetiber.  An  unusual  provision 
of  the  resolution  of  adjournment  al- 
lowed the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  th«  Speaker  of  the  House  the 
authority  to  call  the  Congress  back 
into  session.  It  is  customarily  a  power 
that  remains  with  the  President  and 
not  the  leaaers  of  the  two  Houses. 

Had  there  been  reservations  about 
the  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  in  early  No- 
vember or  ^reservations  about  the  ac- 
tion of  theJUnited  States  in  proceeding 
to  get  U.NL  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 678  adopted,  the  Congress  had  the 
responsibility  and  the  authority  to 
consider  the  matter  of  that  time.  The 
Congress  was  on  notice,  as  the  world 
was  on  notice  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  sought  to  get 
the  United  Nations  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  force  on 
January  15. 

So  that  When  a  political  argument  is 
made  on  tie  question  of  judgment,  it 
seems  to  nje  that  that  is  an  argument 
that  can  be  made  on  the  street  comer, 
can  be  made  in  the  townhalls,  and  not 
an  inappropriate  argument  for  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


CHIEF 


^STICE  EARL  WARREN'S 
BIRTHDAY 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  subject  for  which 
I  came  to  the  floor,  that  is,  the  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Earl  Warren's  birth.  I  had  the  unique 
opportunity  to  work  with  Chief  Justice 
Warren  as  one  of  the  young  lawyers  on 
the  WsLrrenjCommission. 

On  Novamber  29,  1963.  President 
Johnson  appointed  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate Che  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  I F.  Kennedy.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  agieed  to  serve  as  the  chair- 
man of  tha  I  commission,  and  it  imme- 
diately became  known  as  the  Warren 
Commissiot- 

I  believe  that  when  the  Chief  Justice 
took  on  thit  job.  he  demonstrated  the 
qualities  oT  the  quintessential  public 
servant.  H<i  took  on  that  job  in  addl- 
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tion  to  his  other  responsibilities  as 
CWef  Justice. 

The  Warren  Commission  rented  space 
in  the  VFW  Building  which  is  caddy 
comer  to  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber, 
a  building  that  I  look  at  out  of  my  of- 
fice window  at  Hart  now.  The  Chief 
Justice  would  put  in  a  full  day  at  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  would  then  walk 
across  the  street  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  VFW  Building,  ascend  to  the 
fourfh  floor  and  then  put  in  another 
day's  work  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Many  people  wondered  why  Elarl  War- 
ren became  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. On  the  first  day  that  the  full 
staff  was  assembled,  the  Chief  Justice 
called  us  together  and  told  us  that  our 
only  client  was  the  truth.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  his  reasons  for  tak- 
ing the  job  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Archibald  Cox,  the  Solicitor  General, 
came  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  told  him 
that  the  President  wanted  him  to  as- 
sume the  chairmanship  of  the  Conunis- 
sion.  There  were  many  nimors  sur- 
rounding President  Kennedy's  death 
that  needed  to  be  put  to  rest.  Many  al- 
leged that  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans 
were  responsible  for  the  assassination 
because  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  who  was 
the  chief  suspect  at  the  time,  had  been 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  had  been  to  Cuba, 
and  had  a  curious  trip  to  Mexico  City. 
The  Chief  Justice  told  the  Solicitor 
General  that  he  thought  it  inappropri- 
ate to  take  on  the  job. 

Then  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  came  to  talk  to 
Chief  Justice  Warren.  Again,  the  Chief 
Justice  declined.  Then,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice was  asked  by  President  Johnson  to 
come  to  the  Oval  Office.  President 
Johnson  asked  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
after  he  had  initially  refused  the  job 
again,  if  he  would  refuse  to  put  on  the 
uniform  of  his  country  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional peril.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren 
told  us,  he  said,  "No,  of  course,  I  would 
not  decline  to  do  so."  Earl  Warren  fi- 
nally agreed  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  a  prodigious 
worker.  When  the  staff  in  the  Senate 
complained— although  very  infre- 
quently—about the  Senate  taskmasters 
they  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  for  Earl  Warren. 

I  cite  only  one  day.  In  June,  the 
Chief  Justice  told  Lee  Rankin,  the  gen- 
eral counsel,  that  he  wanted  to  go  to 
Texas  and  visit  the  Texas  School  Book 
Depository  building  to  trace  the  steps 
allegedly  taken  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
to  the  Texas  theater.  He  also  wanted  to 
meet  with  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Texas  to  take  the  testimony  of 
Jack  Ruby,  who  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  and  in  a  Dallas 
jail.  Lee  Rankin  responded  that  he 
could  get  that  done  in  the  course  of  a 
week. 


The  Chief  Justice  replied  that  he 
could  not  take  off  that  much  time.  "I 
have  to  serve  on  the  court."  Lee 
Rankin  said,  "Well,  we  can  leave  Fri- 
day after  the  court  is  over  and  get  you 
back  in  Monday  in  time  for  the  session 
to  reconvene."  The  Chief  Justice  re- 
plied, "I  want  to  do  it  on  Sunday,  cram 
it  all  into  one  day."  Which  he  did. 

I  was  one  of  the  staff  members  as- 
signed to  go  with  Chief  Justice  Warren 
to  explain  to  him  the  single  bullet  the- 
ory. It  is  now  the  single  bullet  conclu- 
sion. I  think  that  is  a  fair  categoriza- 
tion, its  having  withstood  investiga- 
tions too  numerous  to  mention  over 
the  intervening  27  years. 

At  7  a.m.,  the  Chief  having  arisen 
around  5,  we  took  off  on  a  Jet  Star  and 
went  to  Dallas.  We  visited  the  Texas 
School  Book  Depository  Building,  re- 
traced the  alleged  steps  of  Oswald,  met 
with  the  attorney  general  of  Texas, 
took  the  testimony  of  Jack  Ruby,  and 
then  flew  back  late  at  night  to  arrive 
past  midnight. 

On  the  way  back.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren was  going  through  papers,  discuss- 
ing the  case,  issuing  instructions, 
working  hard  all  the  time.  He  pos- 
sessed a  phenomenal  degree  of  energy 
and  insight  although  he  was  in  his  mid- 
seventies  at  that  time. 

I  was  given  5  minutes  with  the  Chief 
Justice  at  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Texas 
School  Book  Depository  Building  to  go 
over  the  evidence  of  the  single  bullet 
theory.  I  shall  not  do  that  now  because 
my  colleagues  are  waiting  to  speak. 

The  Chief  Justice  did  not  say  a  word 
during  the  presentation.  When  I  fin- 
ished, the  Chief  Justice  agreed,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  with  the  single  bullet 
theory. 

Just  one  more  vignette  from  what  I 
saw  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  on  the 
Conunission,  and  that  was  his  compas- 
sion as  a  human  being.  Jack  Ruby  was 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  was  under  the  death  sentence  in 
the  Dallas  jail  when  his  testimony  was 
taken.  At  one  point  Jack  Ruby's  law- 
yer handed  Gerald  Ford,  then  a  Com- 
missioner, a  note.  Ruby  insisted  on  see- 
ing the  note. 

The  note  was  handed  to  him,  and  he 
tried  to  read  it  but  could  not.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took 
off  his  glasses  and  handed  them  to  the 
convicted  murderer  so  Ruby  could  read 
the  note.  This  certainly  was  a  unique 
moment. 

On  the  legal  side,  of  course,  the  Chief 
Justice  was  extraordinary  in  Brown 
versus  Board,  the  desegregation  case. 
There  was  also  Reynolds  versus 
Symms.  the  one  man,  one  vote  case. 

Others  have  spoken  eloquently  about 
his  work  as  Chief  Justice.  He  tackled 
questions  of  enormous  importance  and 
enormous  controversy.  Obviously,  not 
all  of  us  agreed  with  all  of  the  deci- 
sions which  he  handed  down,  but  they 
were  done  with  a  searching  scope  of  in- 
quiry and  a  tremendous  integrity.  His 


tenure  on  the  Supreme  Court,  from  1953 
to  1969,  is  a  very  extraordinary  period 
in  judicial  history  in  this  country. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  sharing  this  vignette,  and 
for  his  comments  about  the  former 
Chief  Justice  in  whom  we  took  great 
pride  in  having  as  Governor  of  the 
neighboring  State  of  California,  and 
who  later  served  as  Chief  Justice. 

I  too,  have  warm  memories  of  my 
days  at  the  graduate  school  of  the 
Stanford  University  and  accompanjring 
Gov.  Earl  Warren  to  a  California  guber- 
natorial conference  on  the  problems 
facing  the  youth  culture  of  that  day, 
and  getting  acquainted  with  him,  even 
in  that  very  casual  relationship  at  that 
conference,  and  later  becoming  friends 
with  him,  not  only  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice but  with  his  wife,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  with  a  number  of  his  daugh- 
ters. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  very  rich 
experience  the  Senator  had  with  the 
Chief  Justice  in  serving  on  this  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  reply.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  for  those  very  nice  com- 
ments. I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to 
say  imder  these  circumstances  that 
several  years  ago  I  said  he  should  be  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  nine 
lawyers.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
however,  that  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  be  a  member  of 
the  bar  or  a  lawyer.  If  you  want  to  be 
a  judge  of  most  courts,  I  think  perhaps 
all  courts,  certainly  the  common  pleas 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  or  even  U.S. 
district  court,  and  courts  of  appeals, 
you  must  be  a  member  of  the  bar.  But 
that  does  not  attach  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
lawyer,  I  think  jurisprudence  would  be 
well  served  if  some  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  were  not 
lawyers.  Perhaps  someone  who  had  a 
background  as  a  distinguished  profes- 
sor, or  perhaps  who  had  been  a  Gov- 
ernor, or  someone  who  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished U.S.  Senator  like  Senator 
Hatfield. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN  SALMON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  continues  to  be  the 
focal  point  for  national  environmental 
controversies.  While  people  who  live  in 
the  Northwest  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  our  abundant  natural  resources, 
these  resources  can  be  both  a  blessing 
and  a  curse.  Those  of  us  from  the 
Northwest  who  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress over  the  last  decade  remember 
those  years  in  terms  of  which  natural 
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resource  debates  were  happening  when. 
For  example,  1982,  1983,  and  1984  were 
the  Oregon  Wilderness  Act  years;  1985 
and  1966  were  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  National  Scenic  Area  Act  years; 
and  1987  and  1988  were  the  years  of  the 
Omnibus  Oregon  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  debate.  Since  then,  we  have 
been  embroiled  in  the  midst  of  the 
longest  and  most  publicized  environ- 
mental era  of  all — an  era  which  has 
captured  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation  for  nearly  3  years.  Of  course  I 
am  talking  about  the  northern  spotted 
owl/old  growth  forest  debate. 

While  all  these  issues  have  received  a 
significant  amount  of  my  personal  at- 
tention and  time  over  the  years — much 
of  it  is  heated  and  often  acrimonious 
discussion  with  various  interest 
groupe — these  yeare  also  have  been  a 
time  of  learning.  I  have  learned  the 
facts  of  the  issues.  I  have  learned  the 
different  viewpoints  of  the  constituent 
groups.  I  have  learned  the  operations 
and  procedures  of  the  Federal  agencies 
involved.  And  most  importantly,  I  have 
learned  that  these  environmental  con- 
troversies can  be  solved  reasonably  and 
equitably  only  when  the  opposing  in- 
terest groupe  come  to  the  table  in  a 
civilized  manner,  in  good  faith,  ac- 
knowledging the  legitimacy  of  all  the 
different  views  being  proposed. 

The  tiling  of  endangered  species  peti- 
tioiu  on  five  runs  of  Columbia  and 
Snake  River  salmon  last  spring  sig- 
naled the  beginning  of  yet  another  era 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest's  string  of 
natural  resource  controversies.  Having 
learned  our  lessons  from  the  past,  how- 
ever, I  hoped  that  the  region  could 
avoid  making  the  same  mistakes  we 
have  made  during  the  spotted  owl  deba- 
cle. Accordingly,  I  asked  the  governors 
of  the  four  involved  States — Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana^to 
work  with  me  to  establish  a  process 
which  would  allow  all  affected  parties 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  develop  a 
management  plan  for  the  salmon  runs 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

This  process  was  not  intended  to  su- 
persede the  petitioning  process  estab- 
lished under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  Instead,  it  was  envisioned  as  a 
parallel  process  which,  if  successful, 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  solid,  scientifically  sup- 
portable data  to  be  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  recovery  plan  should  any  of 
the  salmon  species  be  listed  as  threat- 
ened or  endangered. 

The  result  of  this  desire  to  let  people 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  a  say  in 
deciding  their  own  future  led  us  to  con- 
vene a  salmon  summit.  The  summit 
began  its  deliberations  last  October 
and  just  concluded  its  work  on  March 
4.  While  the  written  report  outlining 
the  measures  agreed  to  by  the  summit 
participants  has  not  been  completed 
and  forwarded  to  me,  I  know  that  there 
are  areas  of  general  agreement,  and  am 
eager  to  receive  the  ofQcial  document. 
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While  opinions  to  saving  the  Colum- 
bia Bas:  n's  salmon  runs  vaiy,  nearly 
everyont  agrees  on  one  point:  That 
d£ims  oQ  the  river  system  are  almost 
single-handedly  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline in  the  salmon  runs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers t>lays  a  major  role  in  managing 
the  Colombia  River  system.  In  addition 
to  its  itivolvement  in  navigation  and 
flood  control  efforts,  the  corps  operates 
several  of  the  hydroelectric  dams  that 
make  up  the  Columbia  River  Federal 
Power  Sftrstem.  In  other  words,  the  fate 
of  the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  salm- 
on is,  td  an  unusually  large  extent,  in 
the  hanp  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neera. 

As  th^  former  chairman  and  current 
ranking  member  of  the  Elnergy  and 
Water  |  Development  Appropriations 
ttee,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
ng  with  the  corps  for  many 
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ttest  to  the  fact  that  the  corps 
extent  greater  than  many 
other  Federal  agencies,  a  can-do  oper- 
ation, itie  corps  is  action-oriented,  and 
often  solves  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lems quickly  and  effectively.  For  ex- 
ample, ttie  corps'  quick  action  a  decade 
ago  in  jdealing  with  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Saint  Helens  literally  saved  a 
major  ifortion  of  the  economy  of  my 
State  bQr  ensuring  that  the  naviga- 
tional channel  in  the  Columbia  River 
was  dr^ged  of  volcanic  ash  and  other 
debris.  The  cori)s'  work  during  that  cri- 
sis was  Hothing  short  of  heroic. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  a 
flip  sid^  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers — a 
darker  side  that  did  not  show  its  full 
colors  until  recent  years  when  former 
Senator'  Jim  McClure  and  I  began  in- 
sisting ttpon  appropriations  for  fish  by- 
pass facilities  for  the  federal  Columbia 
and  Snake  River  dams.  While  I  am 
pleased  that  the  corps'  fiscal  year  1992 
budget  does  request  S32  million  for  fish 
bypass  iacilities,  it  has  taken  several 
years  oif  persistent  arguments  flrom 
Senator  McClure,  me,  and  other  mem- 
bers from  the  Northwest  delegation  to 
get  the  message  across  to  the  corps 
that  fisll  bypass  facilities  are  critically 


impo 
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er,  when  our  Salmon  summit 
last  October,  the  corps  was 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  that 
administrative  flexibility  to 
ediately  addressing  the  prob- 
clining  salmon  runs.  Although 
I  hoped  {that  the  corps'  position  would 
modify  during  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mit, recent  events  prove  me  wrong. 

Last  ^rlday  in  Portland,  the  corps 
announced  its  decision  regarding  a 
Snake  S,iver  Reservoir  drawdown  test 
that  wa^  proposed  during  our  summit. 
The  corps'  decision  not  to  proceed  with 
the  tesB  is  very  disturbing  to  me,  and 
makes  ^e  wonder  if  the  corps  will  ever 
get  the  message  that  the  decline  in  the 
salmon  in  the  region  is  a  very  serious 
matter-t-a  matter  which,  if  current  at- 


to  compile 
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titudes  pretail,  eventually  may  take 
considerabla  authority  and  control 
away  from  that  agency. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  5 
months,  the  usands  of  hours  have  been 
expended  ii  this  summit  process  by 
private  citi:  ens,  environmental  groups, 
electric  util  Ities,  Indian  tribes,  naviga- 
tional interests,  the  four  Governora, 
the  Federal  agencies,  and  others  as 
we've  tried  to  develop  an  acceptable 
salmon  management  plan.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations ha  ve  participated  in  the  proc- 
ess in  good  faith.  These  people  have 
learned  f ro  n  past  events  that  stub- 
bornness, ignorance,  bad  faith  bargain- 
ing, and  jus  t  plain  passing  the  buck  do 
not  lead  to  real  and  effective  solutions 
to  complex  problems. 

Imagine  Uow  these  people  feel  when 
the  key  Federal  agency — the  Corps  of 
Engineers — continues  to  hide  behind  a 
bureaucratic  curtain  and  pretend  that 
it  has  no  responsibility  to  change  the 
very  operations  which  are  killing  these 
fish?  They  fpel  outraged  and  so  do  I. 

-ticipants  asked  the  corps 
to  help  design  and  implement  a  test 
drawdown  of  the  Lower  Granite  Res- 
the  Snake  River  between 
March  26  and  April  6  of  this  year.  The 
purpose  of  qhis  proposed  drawdown  was 
ita  on  how  the  mechanics 
:tion  would  work,  how  the 
resulting  increased  river  flows  would 
change  the  operation  of  the  river  sys- 
tem, and  how  these  flows  would  help 
migrating  Juvenile  salmon.  Further- 
more, the  dfites  suggested  for  this  test 
were  selected  to  coincide  with  existing 
corps  plans  to  conduct  maintenance  ac- 
tivities on  the  Lower  Granite  lock.  In 
short,  the  proposal  was  both  useful  and 
well  timed.  But,  instead  of  proceeding 
with  this  experiment — an  experiment 
which  would  have  exhibited  the  corps' 
desire  to  birgain  in  good  faith  at  a 
minimum — ;he  agency  dug  in  its  heels 
and  proved  |.o  people  in  the  region  that 
it  is  not  a  progressive,  1990'8  problem- 
solving  agency. 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  I  must  con- 
clude from  his  episode  that  this  can-do 
agency  is  pecoming  the  don't  know 
agency. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  the  salmon  issue  is  re- 
solved. Our  salmon  summit  was  estab- 
lished in  the  hope  that  we  could  find  a 
new  and  bejtter  way  of  resolving  con- 
tentious en^ronmental  issues.  If  the 
involved  federal  agencies  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  participate  actively  and  cre- 
atively in  the  process,  however,  how 
|ct  others  will  come  to  the 
ible  in  that  spirit? 
sincere  hope  that  decision 
and  policy  i^kere  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  ihe  other  Federal  agencies 
vrill  wake  xip  and  realize  that  the  time 
is  running  out.  they  can  either  seize 
the  initiative  and  help  shape  the  future 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  or  have  the 
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future  imposed  upon  them.  It  really  is    ought  to  be  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
up  to  them.  ment. 
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MRS.  WINT  SMITH— 189»-1991:  RE- 
MEMBERING A  VERY  SPECIAL 
LADY  FROM  JEWELL  COUNTY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  Kansas 
passed  away  in  Jewell  County,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathies  to  her 
family  and  firiends. 

On  March  17,  Blanche  Glennis  Kings- 
ley  Smith  died  in  her  beloved  town  of 
Mankato  after  97  years  of  vigor,  dedica- 
tion and  love. 

I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  her,  and 
the  privilege  of  visiting  her  in  the  hos- 
pital several  weeks  ago.  To  the  end,  she 
was  a  nghter,  an  inspirational  spirit 
that  says  much  about  the  rugged  men 
and  women  that  make  our  State  so  spe- 
cial. 

Her  husband  was  a  political  legend  in 
western  Kansas,  Wint  Smith,  the  Con- 
gressman for  the  Big  Sixth  District  for 
many  years.  He  was  my  Congressman. 
He  was  also  my  friend. 

When  I  campaigned  for  his  seat  after 
Wint  retired  in  1960,  Mrs.  Smith  was 
one  of  my  most  loyal  campaigners.  It 
was  the  kind  of  support  I  came  to  rely 
on  through  many,  many  more  cam- 
paigrn  seasons. 

She  was  tireless,  not  only  in  her  jwli- 
tics,  but  in  every  phase  of  her  life: 
whether  it  was  hunting,  fishing,  help- 
ing the  disabled,  training  pilots  in 
World  War  n,  or  dedicating  herself  to 
her  community,  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  vi- 
brant personality,  always  giving  some- 
thing back,  always  caring  for  her 
neighbors. 

She  will  be  missed.  I  know  Kansas 
join  me  in  expressing  our  pride  in  call- 
ing Blanche  Smith  one  of  our  own — we 
will  never  forget  her. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,196th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


HONORING  IMPACT  SEVEN 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  about  a 
real  conununity-service  success  story. 

For  21  years.  Impact  Seven,  Inc.,  of 
Turtle  Lake,  WI,  has  been  developing 
housing  for  low-income  and  special 
needs  populations.  One  of  their 
projects — the  West  Central  Wisconsin 
Housing  Renewal  project — has  been 
honored  with  an  Award  of  Excellence 
by  the  Fannie  Mae  Foundation. 

Impact  Seven  did  a  great  job  in  find- 
ing housing  sites  that  were  both  easily 
accessible  and  sheltered  fi*om  harsh 
weather  conditions.  All  Wisconsinites 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY,  1991 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  a  heartfelt  salute 
to  this  Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers. 
Today  is  National  Agriculture  Day.  a 
day  set  aside  by  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  pause,  to  reflect,  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  hard-working  men 
and  women  who  comprise  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  industry  in  the 
country.  As  we  welcome  the  first  day 
of  spring,  we  also  welcome  that  time  of 
the  year  when  farmers  return  to  their 
fields  to  perform  their  miraculous 
tasks,  reaping  Nature's  bounty  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

We  celebrate  today  in  order  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  and  to  express 
our  gratitude  for  the  achievements  and 
the  contributions  that  American  agri- 
culture has  given  to  all  of  us.  We  also 
celebrate  the  fact  that,  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  we  are 
all  beneficiaries  of  the  most  abundant, 
the  safest,  and  the  most  diversified 
food  supply  ever — a  food  supply  that  is 
merely  a  Utopian  dream  in  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  And  the  American 
consumer  can  take  that  food  home  at  a 
cost — as  a  percent  of  disposable  in- 
come— that  is  lower  than  in  any  other 
developed  nation. 

But  this  tribute  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  just  stopped  with  those  facts.  Ag- 
riculture is  the  dominant  positive  fac- 
tor in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade,  annu- 
ally closing  the  trade  deficit  margin 
established  by  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Numerous  industries  and 
services  are  encompassed  by  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  as  farmer  dollars 
maintain  and  enhance  the  prosperity  of 
businesses  that  provide  energy  and 
other  inputs,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
marketing,  transportation,  and  food 
handling  concerns  which  put  the  food 
on  our  plates.  One  would  naturally  as- 
sume that  such  a  complex  and  dynamic 
nmchine  plays  a  dominant  role  in  pro- 
viding jobs  for  American  workers — in 
f&ct,  more  than  1  in  5  persons  employed 
work  as  a  part  of  this  many-faceted  in- 
dustry. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  are  also  on  the 
front  line  of  efforts  to  conserve  and  en- 
hance our  natural  resources.  They  are 
the  pioneer  environmentalists  of  the 
world,  the  ones  who  were  committed  to 
the  task  long  before  being  "green"  en- 
tered the  public  mainstream.  And  they 
will  remain  in  the  forefiront  long  after 
the  hysteria  wears  ofi.  It  is  a  day-to- 
day practice  in  farm  coimtry  to  reduce 
erosion,  to  protect  the  groundwater, 
and  to  conserve  our  other  finite  natu- 
ral resources — their  livelihoods  and  the 
safety  of  their  families  depend  on  it. 

In  return  for  what  our  farmers  have 
given  us  and  our  country,  we  must  in 
turn  recognize  their  needs  and  prior- 
ities.  In   recent   years,   we   have   em- 


barked upon  a  market-oriented  course 
for  agricultural  policy.  Allowing  the 
market  to  direct  managerial  decisions 
is  much  preferable  to  bureaucratic  con- 
trol, but  to  make  it  work  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  i)rovide  access  to 
the  markets  which  will  carry  American 
agriculture  into  the  2l8t  century.  It  is 
equally  important  that  we  caution 
against  saddling  the  producer  with 
undue  regulations  and  program-polic- 
ing mechanisms  that  deny  individual 
decisionmaking  and  hinder  diversifica- 
tion. In  short,  knowing  what  agri- 
culture doesn't  need  can  be  as  impor- 
tant as  knowing  what  it  does  need. 
Farmers  seem  to  have  longer  memories 
than  most  Congressmen,  so  it  is  impor- 
tant to  listen  and  to  be  reminded  of 
how  our  actions  in  Washington  affect 
the  people  and  the  communities  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  extend  a  per- 
sonal note  of  gratitude  to  the  Amer- 
ican agriculture  community.  To  the 
men  and  women  in  the  fields,  to  the 
rural  communities  and  the  businesses 
which  they  support,  we  all  owe  you  our 
thanks. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECXmVE  SESSION 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  Calendar  Nos.  21, 
22,  23,  33,  40,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50.  51,  52,  53, 
54,  55,  56.  57.  58.  58,  60,  and  all  nomina- 
tions reported  today  as  follows:  Patri- 
cia F.  Saiki,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration; 
Renato  Beghe,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court;  Robin  J.  Cauthron,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge;  Richard  W.  Gold- 
berg, to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
International  Trade;  and  Oliver  W. 
Wanger,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge;  and 
all  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Foreign  Sei^ce;  I 
fiirther  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table  en 
bloc,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  nominations  include 
Patricia  F.  Saikl.  Renato  Beghe,  Robin 
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J.  Cauthron,  Richard  W.  Goldberg,  and 
Oliver  W.  Wanger. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed are  as  follows: 

Department  of  State 
Jon  David  Glassman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
elgm  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

ExBcunvE  Office  of  the  President 
William  A.  Geogrhegan,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Cuba 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  October  27, 
1992. 

Board  for  I?<ternational  Broadcasting 
Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a   member  of  the  Board   for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1993. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Donald  A.  Henderson,  of  Maryland  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy. 

Defense  Base  Closure  and  realionment 
Commission 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  terms  expiring  at 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

James  C.  Smith  II.  of  South  Carolina. 

Howard  H.  Callaway,  of  Colorado. 

James  A.  Courter,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  A.  Courter,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Conmilsslon. 

Department  of  State 

Charles  R.  Baquet  HI,  of  Maryland,  a  ca- 
reer member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Djibouti. 

Katberine  Shirley,  of  Illinois,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Sen- 
egal. 

Michael  T.  P.  Piston,  of  Arizona,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Ma- 
lawi. 

Jennifer  C.  Ward,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Niger. 

African  Development  Foundation 
Edward  Johnson,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Foundation  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  22.  1995,  vice  William  F. 
Plckard,  term  expired. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  pubuc 

Diplomacy 

Lewis  W.  Douglas,  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 

a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 

on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring 

July  1. 1993.  vice  Hershey  Gold,  term  expired. 


Na  noNAL  Council  on  Disability 
George  H.  Oberle.  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member   )f  the  National  Council  on  Disabil- 
ity for  a  term  expiring  September  17,  1992. 
(Reappoi:  itment.) 

Nationa  .,  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 

HUMANmES 

Miklso  Hane,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Natl<  nal  Council  on  the  Humanities  for 
a  term  e  [plrlng  January  26,  1996,  vice  Leon 
Richard  1  [ass,  term  expired. 

Donald  Hall,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  a 
member  ( if  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  terfn  expiring  September  3,  1996,  vice 
Jacob  Netsner,  term  expired. 

Catherl  ae  Yl-yu  Cho  Woo,  of  California,  to 
be  a  men  ber  of  the  NaUonal  Council  on  the 
Arts  for  he  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
SeptemN  r  3,  1994,  vice  Marvin  Hamllsch. 

Marta  1  stomln,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

to  be  a  lAember  of  the  National  Council  on 

the  Arts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 

1996.  vice  Carlos  Moseley,  term  expired. 

depi  rtment  of  health  and  human 

Services 

BemadJ  ne  P.  Healy,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Director 
of  the  N  itlonal  Institutes  of  Health,  vice 
James  B.  IVyngaarden,  resigned. 

Defensi  ;  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission 

Duane  H.  Cassldy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  c  f  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
allgnmen  Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  en  1  of  the  first  session  of  the  102nd 
Congress.  (New  position.) 

Willlani  L.  Ball  m,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  c  f  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
allgnmeni  Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  en  1  of  the  first  session  of  the  102nd 
Congress.  (New  position.) 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  fol  owing-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  I  he  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retire  1  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  U  lited  States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen  Anthony  J.  Burshnick,  193-26-5025. 
U.S.  Air  F  orce. 

NC  MINATI0N8  REPORTED  TODAY 

Patricia  F.  Saikl,  to  be  administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration; 

Renato  Jeghe.  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court; 

Robin  ,  .  Cauthron,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  ; 

Richard  W.  Goldberg,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Couri  of  International  Trade;  and 

Oliver  V  .  Wanger,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge. 

NOMINA!  IONS  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Di  SK  IN  THE  Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Henry  H.  Bassford,  and  ending  Paul  B. 
Thorn,  wlich  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rb  X)rd  of  January  4. 1991. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
William  4.  Rugh.  and  ending  John  Treacy. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  4. 1991. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Chas.  W.  ]  'reeman,  Jr..  and  ending  Anthony 
J.  Walters ,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Sei  late  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  4. 1991. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
William  Cfcarles  Montoney,  and  ending  Dale 
Tasharski,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rb  »rd  of  January  4. 1991. 
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Foreign  S4  rvice  nominations  beginning 
James  V.  Pirker.  and  ending  Richard  T. 
Mcdonnell,  w  ilch  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recor  a  of  January  23. 1991. 

statements  DN  THE  NOMINATION  OF  PATRICIA 
F.  SAKI 

Mr.  BUM]  >ERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lupport  the  nomination  of 
Mrs.  Patric  a  F.  Saiki  of  Hawaii  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administral  ion.  This  nomination  may 
set  a  recorc  or  near  record  for  Senate 
consideratidn.  She  was  nominated  by 
the  President  on  March  12,  1991.  The 
Small  Business  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  Marcii  20,  1991,  and  immediately 
voted  to  apgrove  her  confirmation. 

We  have  iigh  hopes  for  Mrs.  Saiki's 
tenure  at  SB  A.  During  her  hearing,  I 
made  the  point  to  her  that  the  agency 
has  suffered  from  the  revolving  door 
syndrome  oier  the  last  decade— six  ad- 
ministratori  from  1980  to  1990.  While  I 
am  impressed  with  Mrs.  Saiki's  back- 
ground both  in  business  and  especially 
in  public  seijvice,  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  she  is  the  third  consecutive 
failed  Senat^  candidate  to  be  appointed 
by  two  suocessive  Republican  Presi- 
dents. The  appearance  is  unfortunately 
developing  that  Republicans  who  lose 
Senate  racee  can  count  on  SBA  as  a 
consolation  prize. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  impressed  with 
Pat  Saiki's  I  positive  attitude  and  her 
personal  charm.  She  served  14  years  in 
the  Hawaii  Legislature  before  being 
elected  to  Aerve  4  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives — from  a  very 
heavily  Democratic  district  in  Hono- 
lulu, I  might  add.  Moreover,  she  raised 
five  children  during  this  time,  three  of 
whom  hold  ioctoral  degrees.  Addition- 
ally, she  seri^ed  on  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  Hawaiian  Airlines  and  AMFAC, 
Inc.,  which  lis  one  of  Hawaii's  oldest 
and  largesll  corporations.  Frankly, 
there  was  an  outpouring  of  support  for 
her  by  Re|)ublicans  and  Democrats 
alike. 

SBA  needs!  sustained  and  experienced 
leadership  with  vigor  and  common 
sense.  I  wrote  to  President  Bush  sev- 
eral weeks  ato  and  asked  that  he  make 
every  effort  [to  find  someone  with  an 
impeccable  fecord  of  accomplishment 
in  business  io  manage  SBA.  For  much 
too  long,  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Presidents  have  filled  the  agen- 
cy's important  posts  with  political  ap- 
pointees who  have  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  busiiess  or  government.  If  this 
trend  is  not  reversed  soon,  the  aim  of 
those  who  winted  to  abolish  SBA  a  few 
years  ago  will  be  accomplished  as  sure- 
ly as  President  Reagan  had  hoped. 

I  want  to  ixjint  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  two  im|portant  posts  at  SBA  re- 
The  job  of  Chief  Counsel 
has  been  open  for  almost 
small  business  groups  are 
wonder  if  it  will  ever  be 
the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor's post  wj  s  made  subject  to  Senate 
approval  lasi,  year,  and  it  is  also  now 


main  vacant 
for  Advocacj 
2  years  and 
beginning  to 
filled.   Also, 
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vacant.  At  the  risk  of  stating  the  obvi- 
ous, the  counsel's  job  should  be  filled 
by  a  lawyer,  and  the  No.  2  person  In  the 
Small  Business  Administration  should 
be  a  business  person.  I  simply  cannot 
imagine  that  the  White  House  can't 
find  qualified  people  who  meet  these 
two  very  basic  tests. 

The  Deputy  Administrator's  post 
should  also  be  filled  only  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  new  Administrator. 
And,  as  I  told  Mrs.  Saiki  at  her  hearing 
yesterday,  if  she  is  not  consulted  about 
this  appointment  and  if  the  nominee 
does  not  have  an  impressive  record  in 
business,  the  prospects  for  that  nomi- 
nation will  not  be  very  good. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  and  I  join 
in  wishing  her  a  successful  tenure  as 
administrator.  I  hope  she  will  be  an  ac- 
tive and  aggressive  manager  for  the 
agency.  SBA  has  many  diverse  and 
complex  programs  which,  at  times,  are 
difficult  to  administer.  The  agency  has 
gone  from  about  6,000  employees  10 
years  ago  to  about  4,000  today,  with  its 
responsibilities  even  larger  now  than 
they  were  then.  The  economy  is  in  a  re- 
cession, at  least,  and  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  quite  depressed  and  get- 
ting worse.  SBA  can  and  should  play  an 
essential  role  in  economic  recovery. 
Mrs.  Saiki  has  some  large  challenges 
facing  her. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Pat 
Saiki's  nomination. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  se- 
cret that  Pat  and  I  are  old  Mends,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  President  Bush  has 
nominated  her  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

You  mention  Pat  Saiki's  name— 
whether  inside  the  beltway  or  in  her 
home  town  of  Honolulu,  HI,  or  for  that 
matter  anjrwhere  in  between — and  all 
kinds  of  words  jump  to  mind  like  dedi- 
cated, hardworking,  experienced, 
smart,  insightful,  and  innovative. 

And  I  think  probably  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  will  agree  that  the 
former  Congresswoman's  background 
makes  her  particularly  well-suited  to 
head  up  the  SBA. 

Having  been  a  junior  and  high  school 
teacher  for  12  years  and  through  her 
membership  on  a  number  of  prominent 
committees  and  commissions  focusing 
on  educational  issues,  Pat  has  gained  a 
profound  appreciation  for  the  impor- 
tance of  education  in  preparing  our 
youth  for  the  workplace. 

Certainly,  a  business  is  only  as  good 
and  only  as  strong  as  the  people  it  em- 
ploys. Pat  knows  the  in's  and  out's  of 
this  Nation's  educational  system  and 
how  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  af- 
fect the  business  community.  With 
small  business  creating  roughly  two 
out  of  three  new  jobs  and  producing  40 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  I 
believe  that  this  insight  and  experience 
will  serve  her  well  in  fulfilling  her  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  SBA. 


In  addition,  Pat's  14  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  and 
4  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  she  served  with 
distinction,  have  helped  prei>are  her  for 
the  important  job  that  lies  ahead. 
While  in  Congress,  Pat  was  a  member 
of  the  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  handling  a  wide  range 
of  issues  that  concern  small  businesses, 
such  as  traxle,  financial  institutions, 
and  economic  stability. 

Indeed,  during  those  years  of  public 
service  Pat  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
partnerships  between  government  and 
business.  In  addition,  her  voting  record 
at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  shows  a 
strong  understanding  of— and  commit- 
ment to — those  issues  that  really  mat- 
ter to  small  businesses. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Pat  Saiki's  14 
year  membership  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Amfac,  Inc.,  and  13  years  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Hawaiian  Airlines 
have  rounded  out  her  public  service  ex- 
l)erience  with  a  private  sector  under- 
standing of  the  problems  that  business 
faces  and  the  role  that  government  can 
and  should  play  in  helping  to  solve 
those  problems. 

With  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead 
for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion— and  we  know  there  are  many 
with  an  economy  in  a  recession,  a  cred- 
it crunch  grripping  our  financial  indus- 
try, bankruptcy  filings  hitting  new 
recrods,  and  the  many  other  issues  and 
events  which  have  made  the  last  year  a 
difficult  one  for  small  business  men 
and  women,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
the  helm  is  being  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  skilled  and  very  effective  Admin- 
istrator. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  nomination,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Pat 
Saiki  in  the  near  future  on  promoting 
a  bright  and  prosperous  future  for  this 
Nation's  small  businesses,  which  are 
the  backbone  of  its  economy. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee in  expressing  our  strong  support 
for  President  Bush's  nominee  to  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA,  Congress- 
woman  Pat  Saiki. 

Pat  Saiki  brings  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence, energy,  intelligence,  and  integ- 
rity to  the  SBA. 

During  her  career  in  Congress,  Pat 
Saiki  demonstrated  a  strong,  pro- 
small-business  voting  record.  She  has 
been  awarded  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  Spirit  of  Enterprise,  the 
NFIB's  Guardian  of  Small  Business, 
and  the  Watchdog  of  the  Treasury 
Awards. 

And  as  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  Pat  is  very 
knowledgeable  about  a  wide  range  of 
economic  and  business-related  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  letters  of  support  for 
Mrs.  Saiki's  nomination  from  several 


business  groups,  including  the  NFIB, 
the  National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Distributors,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Association  of  Women  Busi- 
ness Owners,  and  the  National  Wom- 
en's Economic  Alliance  Foundation. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  an  extraordinary 
endorsement  for  Pat  Saiki  firom  both 
the  Hawaii  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Hawaii  State  Senate,  which 
unanimously  approved  resolutions 
conunending  President  Bush  for  nomi- 
nating her  to  the  SBA's  top  poet — and 
strongly  urging  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
expenditiously  confirm  her  nomina- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
these  letters  and  resolutions  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  FEDiaiATioN  of 
Independent  Business. 
Washington.  DC.  March  19, 1991. 
Hon.  ROBERT  KASTEN,  Jr., 
U.S.    Senate,    Hart    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 
DEAR  Senator  Kasten:  On  behalf  of  the 
over  500.000  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  (NFIB).  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  confirmation  of  Patricia 
Saiki  as  the  next  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

NFIB,  America's  largest  small  business  ad- 
vocacy organization,  has  had  a  close  working 
relationship  with  Pat  Saiki.  both  during  her 
tenure  In  the  Hawaii  State  Senate  and  dar- 
ing her  years  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  During 
her  legislative  career,  she  has  proven  herself 
a  worthy  advocate  for  the  Main  Street  busi- 
ness owner. 

E:ven  though  Mrs.  Salkl  does  not  have  per- 
sonal experience  as  a  business  owner,  she 
nevertheless  has  worked  so  closely  with  Ha- 
waiian business  owners  that  she  truly  under- 
stands the  real  problems  they  face  on  a  dally 
basis.  Moreover,  she  has  been  able  to  apply 
that  knowledge  directly  to  legislative  pro- 
posals while  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Her  interest  in  financial  rult- 
kets,  employee  benefits,  health  care  and  tax 
Issues  Is  thorough  and  results-oriented. 

Pat  Salkl  will  be  an  excellent  Adminis- 
trator at  the  SBA.  She  Is  goal-directed,  prag- 
matic and  capable  of  managing  individuals 
to  perform  above  their  own  expectations. 
The  NFIB  strongly  supports  her  immediate 
confirmation. 
Sincerely, 

JOHN  J.  Motley  m. 

Vice  Pretident. 
Federal  Governmental  Relation*. 

National  association  of 
Wholesaler-Distributors, 
Washington.  DC.  March  18. 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr., 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Bob:  While  we  already  know  that  yon 
concur  with  our  views,  we  write  to  let  you 
know  formally  of  our  strong  endorsement  of 
Pat  Saiki  to  be  the  next  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Pat  has  been  a  close  friend  for  many  years 
and  words  cannot  adequately  express  the 
high  esteem  in  which  NAW  holds  her.  She 
will  bring  intelligence,  energy,  skill  and 
savvy  to  the  Administrator's  position  and 
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will  bring  credit  to  the  President  for  making 
such  an  exemplary  nomination.  We  hope  that 
the  Committee  will  be  able  to  approve  her 
expeditiously,  so  that  the  small  business 
conununity  will  once  again  have  a  strong  ad- 
vocate in  the  policy-making  levels  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 
Cordially, 

Dirk  Van  Dongen, 

President. 
Alan  M.  Kranowitz, 
Senior  Vice  President- 
Government      Rela- 
tions. 

National  Women's  Economic 

Alliance  Foundation, 
Washington,  DC.  March  18. 1991. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Women's  Economic  Alliance  Foun- 
dation, a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion comprising  men  and  women  leaders 
firom  business  and  industry.  I  would  like  to 
add  our  support  for  the  nomination  of  Pat 
Saild  as  bead  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

As  we  have  come  to  appreciate,  small  busi- 
ness success  is  critical  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country  and  our  ability  to 
thrive  in  the  global  marketplace. 

Pat  Salki  will  bring  to  the  position  out- 
standing leadership  skills  and  an  ability  to 
communicate  to  key  publics  that  the  na- 
tion's small  businesses  are  critical  to  U.S. 
competitiveness  in  the  global  marketplace. 
It  is  with  very  good  reason  she  has  been 
called  a  "pro-business  problem  solver."  Pro- 
business  means  pro-entrepreneurs  and  now, 
more  than  ever,  the  country's  entrepreneurs 
represent  one  of  America's  most  valuable  re- 
sources. 

Innovative  and  pragmatic,  she  will  be  a 
positive  force  for  small  business  and  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

On  behalf  of  the  Alliance.  I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  support  of 
Pat  Salki. 

Sincerely, 

Patricia  Harrison. 

President. 
Beryl  Dionet. 
Chairman, 

National  association  of 
Women  Business  Owners, 
Chicago.  IL,  March  18. 1991. 
Hon.  Dale  l.  Bumpers, 
Chairman.  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 

Russell  SenaU  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Bob  Kasten, 

Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  Russell  Sen- 
ate Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Bumpers  and  Senator 
Kasten:  We  have  Just  learned  that  the  Hon- 
orable Patricia  Salki  will  be  appearing  be- 
fore your  Committee  on  Wednesday,  March 
ao.  1991,  concerning  her  appointment  to  be- 
come the  Administrator  of  the  United  States 
Small  Business  Administration.  We  applaud 
President  Bush's  nomination  of  Mrs.  Salki 
and  encourage  your  Committee  to  act  ezpe- 
dlUoosly  on  her  confirmation. 

As  we  see  every  day,  the  small  business 
community  faces  numerous  hurdles  in  our 
daily  struggle  for  survival.  Mrs.  Salki  hails 
from  a  state  where  small  business  is  the  pri- 
mary employer,  and  where  she  has  worked 
side-by-side  with  small  business  owners  to 
address  the  problems  they  face.  As  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Hawaii  state  legis- 
lature, and  as  a  respected  teacher,  she  has 
proven  herself  to  be  a  pragmatic  problem 


solver. 
(SBA)  is 
role  in 
nesses. 
bright. 
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Small  Business  Administration 

i  unique  agency  that  plays  a  vital 

th  9  success  of  our  nation's  small  busl- 

Mb.  Salki  will  bring  leadership  and  a 

energetic  mind  to  her  role  as  SBA's 
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Admlnist  "ator 

We  wot  Id  like  to  publicly  endorse  the  se- 
lection ai  d  confirmation  of  Pat  Salki  as  the 
Admlnist  titor  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
register  a  xr  perspective. 
Sincerely. 

Terry  Neese, 

President. 
Carey  Stacy, 
Immediate  Past 

President. 
Janet  Harris-Lange, 
President-Elect. 

Ciu|<BER  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Washington.  DC.  March  19. 1991. 
Hon.  Dal   Bumpers, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Russel  SenaU  Office  BuUding,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  M  i.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  t  le  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee will  siortly  consider  the  nomination  of 
former  Cc  ngresswoman  Pat  Salki  to  be  Ad- 
ministrati  ir  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. B  epresentative  Saikl  has  had  a  cu- 
mulative noting  record  of  69  percent  on  is- 
sues of  interest  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, bai  led  on  House  floor  votes.  As  a  busi- 
ness organization,  our  confidence  in  Ms. 
Saikl  was  expressed  by  our  endorsement  of 
her  candid  acy  in  her  1990  Senate  race. 

We  recoi  nize  that  a  complete  evaluation  of 
the  positl  )ns  of  lawmakers  should  be  made 
by  examii  ing  their  votes  in  the  committees 
and  subcommittees  on  which  they  serve  as 
well  as  th  sir  votes  on  the  floor.  We  have  al- 
ways founi  Congresswoman  Saikl  to  be  ex- 
tremely c(  lurteous  and  receptive  in  consider- 
ing busin(  ss  viewpoints  as  they  have  been 
brought  1 1  her  attention.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  as  A<  ministrator  of  the  SBA  Pat  Saikl 
would  continue  to  be  open  and  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  thei  concerns  that  are  brought  to  her. 

I  am  pleksed  that  the  Committee  is  acting 
so  quickly  on  this  nomination. 


Sine  irely 


Afric  lN 
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Richard  l.  Lesher. 

President. 


ROBERT  w.  Kasten.  Jr.. 

,  Hart  Senate  Building,  Washington, 


Dear  S^iator  Kasten:  Our  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  S«taator  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  will  be  in- 
troducing Pat  Salki  for  Senate  Confirmation 
as  the  Din  ctor  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Ve  wish  to  inform  you  of  our  sup- 
port for  he :  Confirmation. 

As  you  enow,  Pat  Saikl  comes  from  the 
State  that  has  more  small  business  per  cap- 
ita than  a^y  other  state.  Ms.  Saikl  has  al- 
ways been|  very  supportive  of  small  busi- 
nesses, of  minority  businesses  and  of  women- 
owned  businesses  as  well.  Hawaii  is  com- 
posed of  70M>  ethnic  minorities.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  Hawaii  has  more  women-owned 
businesses  per  capita  than  any  other  state. 
Ms  Saikl  understands,  and  has  had  to  deal 
with,  minflrlty  issues  and  prespectives  per- 
haps all  of  her  life.  As  a  woman  and  a  mem- 


ber of  a  mlno  ity  herself,  she  knows  the  con- 
cerns of  minority  businesses. 

In  my  capajclty  as  a  Consultant  with  the 
Honolulu  Minority  Business  Development 
Center  and  i«  my  capacity  as  President  of 
the  Afrlcan-Atnerlcan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Hawaii  and  in  my  capacity  as  President  of 
the  Hawaii  Chapter  of  the  National  Contract 
Management  Association.  I  come  In  contact 
with  many  of  Hawaii's  small  businesses  and 
advocates  thefeof.  I  have  learned  what  "sen- 
sitivity to  siiall  businesses"  means.  I  con- 
firm that  Ms.  Pat  Salki  has  this  sensitivity 
and  an  approach  to  business  that  is  straight- 
forward and  sipportive. 

Small  businesses  need  a  leader  like  Ms. 
Saikl.  The  African-American  community, 
the  National  pontract  Management  commu- 
nity, and  matoy  other  minority  businesses 
and  small  businesses  in  Hawaii  support  and 
endorse  Pat  Stiki  as  the  new  Director  of  the 
Small  Busineis  Administration.  Please  con- 
vey our  enthu  siastic  support  for  Pat  Saiki's 
confirmation  i  o  your  fellow  Senators. 
Sincerel^. 

Jerome  Johnson. 

President. 

U.S.  Senate, 
H  ishington,  DC,  March  13, 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  I  :asten.  Jr.. 
Ranking  Memb  ?r.  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
U.S.  SenaU  ,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  E  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
President  has  jforwarded  to  you  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Patricia  Saikl  for  the  post  of 
Administrator!  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. I  wfll  have  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing Mrs.  Salki  at  her  confirmation  hearing 
before  your  Coknmlttee. 

For  obvious  reasons.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported the  candidacy  of  then  Congressman 
Danny  Akaka  when  he  and  Mrs.  Sal  Id  vied 
for  Spark  Mat»unaga's  Senate  seat.  They  are 
both  very  capfeble  and  effective  representa- 
tives of  the  St(ite  of  Hawaii. 

Although  M-s.  Saikl  is  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  Incidentally  an  excep- 
tionally good  one,  I  have  known  her  for 
many  years.  Qur  relationship  dates  back  to 
1950  when  Mr3.  Salki  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Since  then,  I  worked 
with  her  during  her  24-year  tenure  in  the  Ha- 
waii State  Legislature.  Additionally,  during 
Mrs.  Saiki's  4  *ears  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  worked  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Hawaii  Congressional  Delegation 
on  numerous  iisues  of  mutual  concern. 

I  understand  that  the  present  Adminis- 
trator. Susan  Engelelter.  will  be  leaving  her 
post  on  or  abott  April  1st  to  pursue  other  In- 
teresta  in  the  private  sector.  Furthermore,  I 
also  learned  tiat  presently  there  is  no  dep- 
uty administrator  to  handle  matters  and 
make  decision*  affecting  the  Small  Business 
Adminlstratloa  (SBA)  during  the  period  be- 
tween Ms.  Enfeleiter's  departure  and  Mrs. 
Saiki's  appointment,  if  the  Committee  and 
the  Senate  sed  fit  to  approve  her  confirma- 
tion. I  am  concerned  that  there  would  be  a 
void  at  SBA  tf  Mrs.  Saiki's  nomination  is 
permitted  to  sjt  during  the  upcoming  March 
recess.  Accordingly,  I  would  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  Committee  expeditiously  con- 
sider Mrs.  Saiki's  confirmation  and  proceed 
to  Senate  approval  before  the  recess. 

In  all  her  sears  of  public  service,  Mrs. 
Saikl  has  repiesentad  the  intereste  of  the 
people  of  Hawi  ii  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 
We  have  had  our  disagreemente  over  the 
years.  Howevei',  I  believe  that  we  share  a 
mutual  respeci.  for  one  another,  and  have 
never  waivered  in  our  unified  belief  that  the 
best  Intereste  of  HawaU  should  be  foremost 
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in  our  representation.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
allegation  or  conflict  of  interest  which 
would  disqualify  Mrs.  Salki  for  this  post.  Her 
reputation  in  the  State  is  an  exemplary  one. 
I  am  confident  that  she  will  withstand  the 
close  scrutiny  mandated  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  as  well  as  the  financial 
disclosure  requirements. 

I  would  appreciate  any  assistance  you 
could  provide  to  expedite  Mrs.  Salki 's  con- 
firmation to  ensure  that  an  able  Adminis- 
trator is  at  the  helm  of  the  SBA  at  the  time 
of  Administrator  Engelelter's  departure,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  I  look  forward 
to  appearing  before  you  in  the  near  future  to 
Introduce  to  the  Committee  Mrs.  Patricia 
Saiki  for  the  post  of  SBA  Administrator. 
Aloha. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

U.S.  Senator. 

THE  SMALL  Business  Council  of 
THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Hawaii 

Honolulu,  HI,  March  14. 1991. 
Senator  Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr.. 
Hart  Office  Building,  SH  110.  Washington.  DC. 
Sir:  To  say  that  I  was  overjoyed  at  the 
news  of  Pat  Saiki 's  appointment  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
would  be  an  understatement.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
have  I  had  the  opportunity  to  so  whole- 
heartedly endorse  someone  for  a  position. 
The  choice  of  Mrs.  Salki  is  ideal.  During  her 
years  as  a  local  legislator,  she  proved  repeat- 
edly her  willingness  to  give  her  utmost  in 
energy  to  further  the  causes  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Honolulu  is  essentially  a  small  business 
community,  and  Mrs.  Salkl's  long  experience 
and  familiarity  with  the  complexities  and 
hardships  faced  by  small  business  owners  has 
provided  her  with  a  valuable  background. 

Every  new  business  owner  is  a  pioneer  in  a 
special  way,  taking  tremendous  risks  and  ac- 
cepting enormous  responsibilities.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  under  Mrs.  Salkl's  guid- 
ance, the  Small  Business  Administration 
will  be  more  able  than  ever  before  to  forge 
ahead  in  its  efforts  to  help  small  business 
owners  attain  their  dreams. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  F.  Howard, 
Chairman.  Small  Business  Council. 


American  Truckino  Associations,  inc., 

Alexandria.  VA,  March  14, 1991. 
Hon.  ROBERT  W.  Kasten,  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate.  110  Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  I  write  in  support 
of  the  President's  nomination  of  the  Honor- 
able Patricia  F.  Salki  as  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA). 

There  are  more  than  45,000  Class  m  motor 
carriers  registered  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Class  m,  as  you  know, 
aire  companies  with  annual  revenue  of  SI  mil- 
lion or  less,  and  as  such,  they  are  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Naturally,  they  have  a  keen  interest  in 
SBA  and  its  leadership.  These  entrepreneurs, 
by  their  nature,  look  for  openness,  an  equal 
willingness  to  work  on  small  as  well  as  big 
problems  and  a  "can  do"  attitude. 

Clearly,  in  our  four-year  association  with 
Representative  Saiki;  these  are  traits  we 
have  found  to  be  most  evident. 

In  my  view,  she  has  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship needed  to  continue  to  move  SBA  for- 
ward in  a  way  which  takes  into  full  account 
the  concerns  and  initiatives  of  interested 
Members  of  Congress. 


I  would  urge  that  the  Committee  act  &vor- 
ably  on  this  excellent  nomination. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Donohue 

House  of  Representatives, 

State  of  Hawah, 
Honolulu,  HI,  March  13. 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  Kasten, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  428  A  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kasten:  I  transmit  here- 
with a  copy   of  House  Resolution  No.   130, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Sixteenth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1991. 
Very  respectfully, 

Gerald  I.  Mnrosm, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

H.R.  NO.  130 

Whereas,  on  March  13,  1991,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  George  Bush,  nomi- 
nated Patricia  F.  Saiki  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
to  be  the  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  this  nomination  requires  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; and 

Whereas,  Patricia  F.  Saiki  served  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  with  distinction  for  fourteen 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Hawaii  State  Leg- 
islature, and  served  with  equal  distinction 
for  four  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Hawaii's  First  Congressional  District;  and 

Whereas,  her  many  years  of  service  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  both  Amfac,  Inc.  and 
Hawaiian  Airlines  and  her  membership  while 
in  Congress  on  the  Banking.  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  dealing  with  hous- 
ing, international  development,  financial  in- 
stitutions, trade,  and  economic  stabilization, 
makes  her  eminently  qualified;  and 

Whereas,  she  has  consistently  and  effec- 
tively supported  our  state's  and  nation's 
small  business  community— the  foundation 
of  our  country's  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity; and 

Whereas,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  is  to 
counsel,  assist,  and  protect  the  interests  of 
America's  small  businesses  and,  further,  to 
implement  national  policy  encouraging 
women  and  minorities,  as  well  as  those  who 
may  be  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged, to  succeed  in  small  business;  and 

Whereas,  Patricia  F.  Saiki  will  serve  effec- 
tively as  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration,  fostering  its  goals 
and  implementing  its  policies  on  behalf  of  a 
sound  and  prosperous  national  small  busi- 
ness community;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Sixteenth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
Regular  Session  of  1991.  That  President 
George  Bush  be  commended  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Patricia  F.  Saiki  as  Administrator  of 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature 
does  hereby  strongly  recommend  the  con- 
firmation by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Patricia  F.  Saiki  to  the  post  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  Minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 


Honolulu,  HI. 
March  13,  1991. 


Re  S.R.  No.  55. 
Hon.  Richard  S.H.  wono. 
President  of  the  Senate,  Sixteenth  State  Legisla- 
ture, Regular  Session  of  1991,  State  of  Ha- 
waii. 
Sir:   Your  Committee   on  Transportation 
and  Intergovernmental  Relations,  to  which 
was  referred  S.R.  No.  55  entitled:  "support- 
ing the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  Pa- 
tricia F.  Saiki  as  Administrator  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States   Small   Business  Administration, 
Waishlngton,  D.C.,"  begs  leave  to  report  as 
follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  support 
the  nomination  and  urge  confirmation  of  Pa- 
tricia F.  Saiki  SIS  administrator  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Small  Business  Administration. 

Patricia  Saiki  has  been  a  public  servant  to 
Hawaii  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  begin- 
ning with  her  election  to  the  1968  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  as  a  legislator  for  four- 
teen years,  and  as  an  able  and  effective  Con- 
gresswoman  for  four  years.  During  that  time 
she  was  capable,  conscientious,  and  well-re- 
spected by  her  colleagues.  She  is  eminently 
qualified  to  head  the  United  States  Small 
Business  Administration  by  virtue  of  her 
many  years  of  experience  on  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  Amfac,  Inc.  and  Hawaiian  Air- 
lines, as  well  as  her  tenure  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Small  business  is  the  backbone  on  both  Ha- 
waii's economy,  and  that  of  our  nation,  and 
your  Conmiittee  feels  that  both  will  be  well- 
served  with  Patricia  Saiki  at  the  helm  of  the 
United  States  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Your  Committee   on  Transimrtation   and 
Intergovernmental   Relations  concurs  with 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  S.R.  No.  55,  and 
recommends  its  adoption. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Lehua  Femandes   Sailing,   Chair;   Steve 
Cobb.  Vice  Chair;  excused  James  Aki. 
Member;  Russell  Blair,  Member;  Dennis 
M.       Nakasato,       Member;       Mamoru 
Yamasaki,     Member;     Mary     George, 
Member. 

Whereas,  on  March  12.  1991.  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  George  Bush,  nomi- 
nated Patricia  F.  Saiki  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
to  be  the  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  this  nomination  requires  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; and 

Whereas.  Patricia  F.  Saiki  served  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  with  distinction  for  fourteen 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Hawaii  State  Leg- 
islature, and  served  with  equal  distinction 
for  four  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Hawaii's  First  Congressional  District;  and 

Whereas,  her  many  years  of  service  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  both  Amfac,  Inc.  and 
Hawaiian  Airlines  and  her  membership  while 
in  Congress  on  the  Banking,  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  dealing  with  bous- 
ing, international  development,  financial  in- 
stitutions, trade,  and  economic  stabilisation, 
makes  her  eminently  qualified;  and 

Whereas,  she  has  consistently  and  effec- 
tively supported  our  state's  and  nation's 
small  business  community— the  foundation 
of  our  country's  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity: and 

Whereas,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  is  to 
counsel,  assist,  and  protect  the  interests  of 
America's  small  businesses  and,  further,  to 
implement     national     policy     encouraging 
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women  and  minorities,  as  well  as  those  who 
may  be  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
tacred,  to  succeed  in  small  business;  and 

Whereas.  Patricia  F.  Saiki  will  serve  effec- 
tively as  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration,  fostering  its  goals 
and  implementing  its  policies  on  behalf  of  a 
sound  and  prosperous  national  small  busi- 
ness community:  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Six- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii, 
Regular  Session  of  1991,  that  President 
George  Bush  be  commended  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Patricia  F.  Salki  as  Administrator  of 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature 
docs  hereby  strongly  recommend  the  con- 
Ormation  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Patricia  F.  Sailtl  to  the  post  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  the  Senate,  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  Minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
ca's small  businesses  need  a  strong  ad- 
vocate— they  need  a  voice  in  the  pol- 
icymaking levels  of  the  Administra- 
tion. That's  why  I  believe  it's  impor- 
tant for  the  SBA  to  have  an  able  ad- 
ministrator in  place  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Engeleiter's  departure  on  April  1. 

Our  committee  acted  expeditiously 
and  on  a  unanimous  vote  favorably  re- 
ported Mrs.  Saiki "s  nomination  to  the 
full  Senate. 

I  commend  and  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  Senator  Bumpers,  for 
his  expeditious  consideration  of  this 
nomination.  In  closing,  I'd  like  to  con- 
gratulate President  Bush  for  this  excel- 
lent nomination — ^and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  confirm  tonight  Patricia  Salki  to  be 
the  next  administrator  of  the  SBA. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  support  President  Bush's 
nomination  of  Representative  Patricia 
F.  Saiki  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
SnuUl  Business  Administration. 

Representative  Saiki,  a  native  of  Ha- 
waii, has  had  extensive  legislative  and 
Government  experience  on  both  the 
Federal  and  State  levels. 

On  the  Federal  level,  she  represented 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ha- 
waii in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1966  to  1990.  While  in  the  House, 
she  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

On  the  State  level,  she  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
Hawaii  from  1983  to  1985  and  in  the  Ha- 
waii legislature  as  a  State  senator 
from  1974  to  1982  and  as  a  State  rep- 
resentative from  1968  to  1974.  Prior  to 
her  political  activities,  she  taught  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school  for  12  years 
In  Hawaii. 
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Representative  Saiki  has  also  been 
involve^  in  business.  She  served  for  14 
years  a4  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors df  AMFAC.  Inc.  and  for  13  years 
as  a  me;  nber  of  the  board  of  Hawaiian 
Airlines  In  both  cases,  she  was  the 
first  WO]  lan  to  serve  as  a  Director. 

Reprei  entative  Salki  graduated  from 
the  Unii  ersity  of  Hawaii  in  1952.  She  is 
married  land  has  five  children. 

Mr.  President,  if  confirmed  as  Ad- 
ministrator, Representative  Saiki  will 
be  charged  with  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  small  business.  I  believe  she  will 
bring  gneat  credit  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  fulfill  well  the 
great  responsibility  imposed  upon  her 
by  this  important  appointment.  Mrs. 
Saiki  iai  well  qualified  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  await  her  at  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  I  am 
pleased  Ho  support  her  nomination. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  ojonfirmation  of  Patricia  Saiki 
to  become  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

I  wouLl  like  to  reiterate,  however,  a 
concern  I  raised  with  her  yesterday 
during  hfer  confirmation  hearing  in  the 
Small  Bisiness  Committee. 

That  0  sncern  is  a  recent  proposal  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
transfer  region  8's  loan  portfolio  to  the 
Fresno,  SA,  Center  in  Region  10.  Re- 
gion 8  includes  Montana,  North  Da- 
kota, Scuth  Dakota,  Utah.  Wyoming, 
and  Colofado. 

I  am  ttrongly  opi>osed  to  this  pro- 
posal an4  urge  Mrs.  Saiki  to  put  an  end 
to  consideration  of  it  as  soon  as  she 
takes  ovtr  as  Administrator. 

Under  fche  proposal,  13,500  direct  and 
guarantaed  loans  will  be  transferred 
from  reoion  8  to  Fresno  with  no  cor- 
resiwndiAg  job  loss! 

Now  I  ksk  you,  how  can  13,500  loans 
be  transferred  without  a  single  job 
loss?  I  dofa't  believe  it  can  be  done. 

I  do  knpw,  however,  that  the  proposal 
estimate^  that  Fresno  will  have  to  hire 
16  additional  people  to  serve  region  8's 
portfolio. 

In  Moqtana  alone,  our  Helena  office 

rom  5  to  7  people  to  service 

tely  4.000  such  loans.  What 

people  going  to  do  without 

to  service? 

ncerned  that  they  will  lose 
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Aside  ^om  the  job  loss,  the  logic  of 
this  proposal  escapes  me. 

As  of  January  31,  1991,  region  8's  loan 
currency,  rate  was  88.2  percent.  The 
rate  for  ]  lelena  and  Sioux  Falls  offices, 
which  ha  ve  51  percent  of  the  portfolio, 
is  90.9  p«  rcent.  By  this  year's  end,  re- 
gion 8's  overall  currency  rate  is  ex- 
pected t<]  reach  90  percent. 

In  othe  r  words,  the  SBA  is  asking  re- 
gion 8  to|  give  up  control  of  its  current 
loans:  ann  adding  16  people  to  Fresno's 
staff,  foe  no  significant  improvement 
in  iwrtfolio  quality. 

If  the  tourpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
cut  dowqon  costs,  the  SBA  ought  to  be 


cide  to  throi 

Clearly, 
percent,  I 
Montana  dc 


sense — econ 
And  there 
Recently, 
ficial  at  thi 
proposal  ti 
California 


moving  its  operations  out  of  high  cost 
areas  like  California,  and  into  low  cost 
areas  like  U  ontana. 

There    is    no    reason    why    Montana 
can't  servlcis  all  the  loans  from  region 
8  and  10  an«  any  other  region  you  de- 
In. 

th  a  currency  rate  of  90 
uld  be  willing  to  bet  that 
s  a  better  job  of  making 
better  loan8(  and  keeping  them  current 
than  any  otjier  region  in  this  country. 
We  would  be  happy  to  do  it. 
Again,  t|iis  proposal  makes  no 
mic  or  otherwise, 
s  more. 

staff  spoke  with  an  of- 
SBA  about  the  effect  this 
consolidate  services  in 
ould  have  on  Montana 
bankers.  She  was  assured  by  that  offi- 
cial that  there  would  be  none. 

Well.  Mr.  president,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Hal  Fraser,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Security  Bank  of  Mis- 
soula, MT,  I  which  tells  a  different 
story. 

Hal,  who  Is  also  chairman  of  Mon- 
tana's SBA  advisory  council,  currently 
services  over  110  guaranteed  loans,  to- 
taling over  116  million.  He  has  worked 
with  SBA  programs  for  over  25  years. 

According  to  Hal.  the  network  of  re- 
lationships which  he  and  other  Mon- 
tana bankets  have  built  up  over  the 
years  with  biisinesses  and  the  SBA  will 
break  dowi|  if  this  proposal  goes 
through. 

In  his  opiiion,  "the  end  loser  is  the 
small  business  person  for  whom  the 
SBA  is  to  be  an  advocate."  He  believes 
that  centralizing  functions  will  imper- 
sonallze  the!  present  service  and  hurt 
the  overall  effort  of  the  SBA. 

In  closing,  I  just  want  to  reemphasize 
that  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posal and  ui^re  that  Mrs.  Saiki  put  an 
end  to  consideration  of  it  as  soon  as 
she  takes  ofl|ce. 

mous  consent  to  include  a 
Hal  Fraser's  letter  in  the 
ediately  following  my  re- 


I  ask  una: 
copy  of  Mr 
Record  1: 
marks. 

There  bei 
was    orderei 


no  objection,  the  letter 
to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  fallows: 

FmsT  Secijrity  Bank  of  Missoula, 

March  15. 1991. 
Re    Small    Business    Administration    Loan 

Servicing. 
Senator  Max  Baucus, 
Missoula,  MT. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Baucus:  This  let- 
ter is  for  the  dorposes  of  addressing  any  pro- 
posed movement  of  SBA  Loan  Servicing 
from  Helena,  Montana  to  Fresno,  California. 
Because  I  disagree  strongly  with  such  a  pro- 
posal, I  feel  the  need  to  tell  you  why! 

I  have  been  i  banker  for  27  years.  1  am  cur- 
rently the  Chief  Loan  Officer  and  Adminis- 
trator for  a  $25,000,000  Community  Bank  that 
serves  part  of  Western  Montana.  Our  bank 
has  been  one  df  the  top  5  SBA  lenders  in  the 
state  for  the  past  several  years.  We  currently 
service  over  HO  SBA  Guaranteed  Loans,  to- 
talling over  Sl£  million.  Also,  I  am  the  cur- 
rent Chairman  of  the  Montana  SBA  Advisory 
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Council.  I  have  worked  with  SBA  and  SBA 
programs,  for  over  25  years. 

I  can  guarantee  you  that  the  use  of  SBA 
lending  programs  by  banks,  or  the  lack  of 
use  by  banks,  is  primarily  due  to  the  atti- 
tude bankers  have  regrarding  the  SBA  and 
the  extra  steps  involved  in  servicing  SBA 
credits.  The  extra  steps  are  condoned  if  the 
banker  has  a  relationship  with  the  individ- 
uals at  the  SBA  office.  The  servicing  rela- 
tionships are  also  built  up  over  many  years 
of  communications  between  individuals  at 
tiie  SBA  and  individuals  in  the  banks.  This 
network  of  relationships  will  breakdown  if 
the  servicing  is  moved  out  of  state.  At  best, 
only  a  part  of  the  good  relationships  may  be 
rebuilt  with  individuals  in  Fresno,  CA.,  but 
it  will  take  a  lot  of  time  and  is  really  unnec- 
essary. 

In  my  opinion  the  end  loser  is  the  small 
business  person  for  whom  the  SBA  is  to  be  an 
advocate.  Montana  is  a  small  populated  state 
that  currently  has  an  extremely  successful 
SBA  program.  Centralizing  functions  will 
begin  to  impersonalize  the  i>resent  service, 
and  hurt  the  overall  effort  of  the  SBA.  Hope- 
fully, that  is  not  what  we  all  want. 

The  bankers  and  small  business  people  of 
Montana  ask  your  help  in  maintaining  the 
ongoing  service  of  SBA  by  supporting  the 
Helena  SBA  staff.  Please  don't  let  Washing- 
ton cut  their  abilities  to  serve  us. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  usual  good 
help. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  J.  Fraser, 
Senior  Vice  President. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Patricia  Saiki  of  Hawaii  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Just  yesterday,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  vote  with  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  that  unanimously  reported 
Pat's  nomination  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Throughout  the  hearing  yesterday, 
Pat's  outstanding  credentials  as  Ad- 
ministrator were  discussed.  Not  only 
her  previous  experience,  but  her  dedi- 
cation to  every  position  she  has  held 
throughout  her  lifetime  makes  her  a 
fine  candidate.  From  the  Senate  senate 
in  Hawaii  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, she  has  served  with  distinction, 
and  I  know  she  will  be  a  respected  Ad- 
ministrator at  SBA. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  problems 
facing  the  greatest  jobs-producing  ma- 
chines in  the  United  States  today- 
small  businesses.  The  disincentives  for 
the  start-up  of  small  businesses,  the 
lack  of  a  tax  policy  that  encourages 
growth  sunnong  small  businesses,  and 
the  excessive  amount  of  paperwork 
that  inhibits  businesses  today  are  is- 
sues which  we  must  address  at  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Pat  to  solve 
these  problems  and  stimulate  our  most 
promising  sector  for  future  economic 
growth— small  businesses. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  unanimously  approve  of 
President  Bush's  nominee  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  SBA. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  BERNADINE 
P.  HEALY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Bernadine 
Healy  to  be  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Dr.  Healy  has  a  distinguished  record 
of  service  to  the  scientific  community 
and  to  the  Government  as  a  teacher, 
researcher,  physician,  and  adminis- 
trator. She  has  demonstrated  excel- 
lence in  the  public,  private,  and  vol- 
untary sectors.  She  has  held  positions 
of  high  visibility  and  major  respon- 
sibility in  the  Federal  policy  arena, 
and  she  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  job 
of  NIH  Director.  She  is  an  excellent 
choice  to  lead  the  Agency  during  a 
time  when  many  serious  problems  de- 
mand attention. 

This  is  an  important  point  in  history 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  for  the  Nation's  biomedical  re- 
search enterprise.  NIH  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant medical  research  institution 
in  the  world.  Its  record  is  one  of  un- 
precedented achievement  in  science  for 
the  United  States.  Anyone  who  ques- 
tions whether  Government  can  work 
should  spend  a  day  at  the  NIH  seeing 
how  Government  works  at  its  best. 

Because  of  its  outstanding  record  of 
support  for  biomedical  research,  the 
United  States  is  the  world  leader  in 
basic  and  clinical  research  in  the  life 
sciences.  Even  in  the  face  of  motmting 
budget  deficits  and  other  social  needs. 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
strongly  supported  the  continued 
growth  of  these  research  capabilities. 

But  such  success  should  not  lull  us 
into  complacency.  At  the  present  time, 
a  sense  of  crisis  is  felt  by  many  of  our 
Nation's  leading  scientists,  and  that 
crisis  is  breeding  poor  morale  through- 
out the  scientific  community. 

After  30  years  of  expanded  training 
opportunities  in  biomedical  science 
and  medicine,  remarkable  scientific 
talent  has  been  developed.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  how  best  to  retain  and  uti- 
lize that  talent. 

In  recent  years,  the  proportion  of 
grants  funded  has  fallen  to  the  lowest 
level  ever — 23  percent.  Such  low  rates 
of  funding  mean  that  too  many  estab- 
lished scientists  will  not  get  the 
chance  to  pursue  their  important  re- 
search, and  too  many  talented  younger 
scientists  will  be  driven  from  the  pro- 
fession. We  have  invested  wisely  in  de- 
veloping their  abilities  and  creating  an 
extraordinary  national  resource  for 
achieving  needed  new  advances  in  med- 
icine. Yet,  that  scientific  talent  cannot 
simply  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  our  extraor- 
dinarily Corsighted  long-term  invest- 
ment in  science  to  be  wasted  by  short- 
sighted budget  cuts. 

Despite  the  increased  budget  for  the 
NIH.  the  Agency  has  been  unable  to 
stabilize  the  grant  funding  process. 
Last  year,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tees called  for  a  long-range  financial 
management  plan  to  provide  more  sta- 
bility and  predictability,  and  end  the 
current  volatile  grant  funding  environ- 
ment. 

The  lack  of  first  class  research  facili- 
ties has  also  limited  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  take  advantage  of  the 
scientific  talent  we  have  developed. 

Strong  leadership  is  required  to  guide 
the  NIH  and  the  research  community 
through  these  difficult  budget  times. 
Dr.  Healy  is  the  person  to  exercise  that 
leadership. 

She  has  distinguished  herself 
throughout  her  career.  She  was  a  val- 
edictorian at  Hunter  College  High 
School,  a  summa  cum  laude  graduate 
of  Vassar  College,  and  a  cum  laude 
graduate  from  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Following  her  residency  training  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  in  inter- 
nal medicine,  cardiology,  and  pathol- 
ogy, she  became  the  director  of  the  car- 
diac care  unit  and  associate  dean  of  the 
Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Healy  has  managed  large  multi- 
center  clinical  trials  of  the  t3rpe  which 
confirm  important  medical  break- 
throughs. She  has  published  hundreds 
of  excellent  papers  which  have  reported 
those  results.  She  has  served  in  an  edi- 
torial capacity  for  a  number  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest  medical  journals.  And  she 
is  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards 
and  honors. 

In  her  current  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation's 
Research  Institute,  Dr.  Healy  has  ex- 
panded and  invigorated  the  research 
program,  especially  basic  science  re- 
search, resulting  in  a  doubling  of  the 
number  of  grants  in  the  last  few  years. 
She  has  even  served  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health — as  a  staff  fellow 
in  the  early  1970's,  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  for  the  Heart,  Lung. 
Blood  Institute,  and  most  recently  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
NIH  Director. 

In  addition  to  her  broad  experience  in 
scientific  research  and  administration. 
Dr.  Healy  has  had  other  leadership 
roles  in  public  policy.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation,  she 
was  Deputy  Director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  imder  President  Reagan. 
Currently,  she  chairs  the  Advisory 
Panel  for  Basic  Research  for  the  1990's 
at  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, where  she  has  done  an  excellent 
job.  In  addition,  she  has  continued  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Bush  administration. 

Dr.  Healy  has  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  both  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Federation 
for  Clinical  Research  and  has  contrib- 
uted her  time  and  efforts  to  other  pro- 
fessional organizations.  In  addition, 
she  has  provided  leadership  in  the 
areas  of  combating  conflict  of  Interest 
and  providing  more  opportunities  for 
women  in  research — two  issues  that  are 
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of  grreat  concern  to  the  Congress.  With 
her  high  qualifications,  it  is  especially 
appropriate  that  she  will  become  the 
first  woman  to  hold  this  leadership  po- 
sition in  American  science. 

Dr.  Healy's  nomination  comes  at  an 
important  time  for  the  NIH.  It  has  now 
been  without  a  permanent  Director  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  Many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, and  probably  the  entire  bio- 
medical research  community,  have 
been  distressed  over  the  administra- 
tion's long,  embarrassing,  and  demean- 
ing search  for  a  new  NIH  Director. 

Dr.  James  Wyngaarden  announced 
nearly  2  years  ago  that  he  was  stepping 
down  as  Director.  The  selection  process 
that  ensued  was  debased  by  inappropri- 
ate litmus  tests,  and  many  highly 
qualified  candidates  rejected  the  posi- 
tion or  refused  to  be  considered.  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  end,  this  insulting  proc- 
ess failed,  and  scientific  and  adminis- 
trative standairds  of  excellence  have 
prevailed. 

During  this  unnecessarily  protracted 
and  difficult  transition  period,  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  NIH,  Dr.  William  Raub. 
has  distinguished  himself  by  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  has  provided. 
Our  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  skill  and  grace  with  which 
he  guided  NIH  safely  through  this  pe- 
riod. 

The  demands  that  will  be  placed  upon 
Bemadine  Healy  may  well  be  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  NIH.  Be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  reputation  of 
the  Agency  as  the  leading  biomedical 
research  institute  in  the  world,  expec- 
tations for  its  research  capability  are 
at  an  all-time  high.  Remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  on  cancer  and 
other  diseases,  yet  they  continue  to 
take  their  high  toll  and  demand  in- 
creased attention.  We've  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  HIV  virus,  yet  the 
AIDS  epidemic  continues  to  spread, 
while  millions  of  infected  citizens  wait 
for  the  medical  breakthrough  that 
could  well  save  their  lives. 

Dr.  Healy  is  well  qualified  to  meet 
and  master  these  challenges.  She  has 
the  research,  administration,  and  pub- 
lic policy  experience,  and  she  is  dedi- 
cated to  improving  our  Nation's  medi- 
cal research  and  health  care  system. 
The  scientists  on  the  Bethesda  campus 
and  at  institutions  throughout  the 
country  which  receive  NIH  support  can 
look  forward  to  a  cooperative  and  sup- 
portive environment  under  her  leader- 
ship, and  so  does  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
confirm  Bemadine  Healy's  nomination 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
her. 

STATEMBMT  ON  THE  NOIONATION  OF  DONALD 
HENDERSON 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  today  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Donald 
A.  Henderson  to  be  an  Associate 
Director  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science      and      Technology       Policy 


[OSTP].IWhen  confirmed,  he  will  be  Di- 
rector A  llan  Bromley's  chief  deputy  for 
life  sciei  ices  and  biotechnology. 

On  M«  rch  5.  I  chaired  the  Commerce 
Commit  «e'8  confirmation  hearing  on 
Dr.  Hen  lerson.  Based  on  that  hearing 
and  on  he  nominee's  overall  record,  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  exceptional 
nominat  ion 

Dr.  Hmderson  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  during  his  career — successful 
physician,  Federal  expert  on  commu- 
nicable liseases  and  vaccines,  and  for 
13  yean  dean  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Universl  ty  School  of  Hygiene  and  Pub- 
lic Heall  h.  He  remains  a  senior  profes- 
sor at  lohns  Hopkins,  currently  on 
leave  so  that  he  can  take  the  OSTP  po- 
sition. I  ut  in  addition  to  these  other 
accompl  shments,  this  is  the  man  who 
led  the  World  Health  Organization's 
successftil  1966-77  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate smillpox  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  He  searched  through  Ban- 
gladesh, Afghanistan,  Ethiopia,  and 
many  ottier  places,  looking  for  small- 
pox victms,  vaccinating  children  and 
adults,  c  >ntrolling  and  gradually  eradi- 
cating t  lis  awful  scourge.  Few  people 
in  our  t  me  have  made  such  a  signifi- 
cant con  ^ribution  to  humanity. 

To  no  one's  surprise.  Dr.  Henderson 
has  won  many  of  the  world's  top  medi- 
cal honors,  including  the  U.S.  National 
Medal  of  Science,  the  Albert  Schweit- 
zer Intefnational  Prize  for  Medicine, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization's 
Health  f<  r  All  Medal. 

As  I  81  .w  at  this  confirmation  hear- 
ing, he  a  Iso  remains  an  engaging,  like- 
able, anl  committed  physician,  one 
who  car^s  deeply  about  finding  new 
vaccines  ito  combat  illness  and  one  who 
continue^  to  seek  effective  ways  to  get 
those  vaijcines  to  the  people  who  need 
it.  He  h^  a  particularly  strong  vision 
of  how  biotechnology  and  the  other 
new  tools  of  medicine  can  make  major 
contributions  to  treating  illness. 

In  my  [judgment,  Donald  Henderson 
will  makfe  an  outstanding  Associate  Di- 
rector atj  OSTP,  and  I  enthusiastically 
support  his  nomination.  My  colleagues 
on  the  C(  mmerce  Conmiittee  agree,  for 
on  Marc  h  19  the  Committee  imani- 
mously  voted  to  approve  his  nomina- 
tion. I  viiry  much  look  forward  to  Dr. 
Henderso  q's  confirmation. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  also  want 
to  complement  Dr.  Bromley,  the  Direc- 
tor of  oiTP.  Along  with  his  own  per- 
sonal contributions  to  national  science 
and  technology  policy,  which  are  con- 
siderable! Dr.  Bromley  continues  to 
recommehd  outstanding  people  for 
OSTP's  associate  director  positions.  He 
has  broug-ht  new  energy,  credibility, 
and  effectiveness  to  OSTP.  His  ability 
to  persuade  Donald  Henderson  to  join 
his  team  will  make  OSTP— and  the  na- 
sqience    and    technology    pro- 
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STATEMENT  |)N  THE  NOMINATION  OF  ROBIN  J. 
CAUTHRON 

Mr.  NICHES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  Robin  J. 
Cauthron,  President  Bush's  nominee 
for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
pleased  at  J  the  unanimous  approval 
Judge  Cautiron's  nomination  received 
this  momlnr  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  urte  the  full  Senate's  con- 
firmation of  her  nomination  this 
evening. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa College  of  Law,  Judge  Cauthron 
has  served  as  U.S.  magistrate  for  the 
Western  District  since  1986  and,  before 
that,  served  as  a  special  district  judge 
in  Oklahon^.  She  has  had  a  distin- 
guished legil  career  and  has  partici- 
pated in  several  organizations  and  ac- 
tivities relaited  to  her  work,  shoulder- 
ing leadership  positions  in  many. 
Judge  Cauthron  has  also  remained  ac- 
tive in  continuing  legal  education  both 
as  student  atid  instructor. 

Judge  Cauthron  is  also  active  in  the 
community.  She  is  involved  in  the  Ju- 
venile Diabetes  Foundation,  her 
church,  an4  was  named  one  of  the 
Young  Women  of  Amer- 


"Outstandi 
ica"  in  1984 
Througho 
the  bench, 
plified  the 


It  her  time  on  and  around 
[udge  Cauthron  has  exem- 
laracteristics  necessary  of 
the  Federal  judiciary.  I  am  pleased  to 
endorse  her  nomination  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  urge,  swift  confirmation. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PREiimiNG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  legis  ative  session. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretarii  is. 


EXECimV]^  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  exectttive  session  the  Presiding 
Ofilcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  ^ferred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 
(The  nomi 
printed  at  t 
ceedlngs.) 


tions  received  today  are 
le  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 


tion's 

grams — eiren  stronger. 


UMI 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  9:38  a. n.,  a  message  flrom  the 
House  of  Rejfresentatives.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  on }  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolutions,  each  with- 
out amendmc  nt: 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Airll  9.  1991  a:  Id  April  9.  1992.  as  "NaUonal 
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Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recogmltlon  Day"- 
and 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksg^ivin?." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  59)  designating  March  25, 
1991,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A 
National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek 
and  American  Democracy",  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

At  12:46  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senat«: 

H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1991  and  March  1992  both  as  "Women's 
History  Month." 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

At  4:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  419.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means; 

H.R.  1316.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  54  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Performance  Management  and 
Recognition  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  9,  1991  and  April  9,  1992,  as  "National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving." 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

At  6  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  725.  An  act  entitled  the  "Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  419)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  to  enable  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  to  meet  its  obligation  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  ex- 
pensive means. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  991)  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  for  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  asks  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  the  following  as  managers  of 
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the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

From  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consider- 
ation of  the  House  bill,  and  title  I  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr! 
Ridge,  and  Mr.  Paxon. 

From  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consider- 
ation of  title  n  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Annun- 
zio.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  McCollum,  and 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  for  consideration  of  section 
8  of  the  House  bill,  and  section  203  to 
206  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  DiNOELL,  Mr.  Market 
Mrs.  Collins  of  niinois,  Mr.  Lent,  and 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, for  consideration  of  section  5  of 
the  House  bill,  and  section  104  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr 
Fish. 

From  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  for  consideration  of  section  202 
to  204  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  RosTBNKOwsKi,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Archer,  and 
Mr.  Crane. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1281)  mak- 
ing dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  consequences  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm, 
food  stamps,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  ur- 
gent needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1991;  it  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  the  foUowlng  as  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Whttten.  Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Green  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1282) 
making  supplement  appropriations  and 
transfers  for  "Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm,'  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes;  it  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
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appoints  the  following  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

For  consideration  of  the  House  bill 
and  all  Senate  amendments:  Mr.  Whit- 
ten.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  AuCom.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  DrxoN,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lrv- 
INOSTON,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

As  additional  conferees  solely  for  the 
consideration  of  Senate  amendments 
numbered  32  and  34:  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The   following  joint  resolution  was 
read   the   first   and   second   times   by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1991  and  March  19B2  both  as  "Women's 
History  Month." 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  902.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  re- 
cipients of  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  who  are  affected  by  military 
service  as  part  of  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  21.  1991.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  following  enrolled  bill 
and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  419.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means; 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  9.  1991.  and  April  9.  19B2,  as  "National 
Former  Prisoners  of  War  Recognition  Day"- 
and 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-819.  A  communication  trom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  i>ar- 
suant  to  law,  notification  that  military  oper- 
ations to  liberate  Kuwait  have  been  success- 
fully completed;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMfTTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute: 

S.  134.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United  States 
Marshals  association. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
telephone  rates  and  procedures  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  personnel. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  719.   A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  lead  f\iel  test  assemblies;  to 
the  Corifnlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself,   Mr. 

1  lETZENBAUM,    Mr.    PELL,    Mr.    SIMON, 

1  Ir.  DODD,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr. 
J  .KAKA,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
1  /iRTH,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  eli^il  le  local  educational  agencies  to  im- 
prove u  'ban  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
io  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and 
1 :  lesources. 
Mr.  ROTH: 

A  bill  to  facilitate  the  dlssemina- 
jatent  information;  to  the  Commit- 


S.  720. 


poses 
Human 

S.  721 
tlon  of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business: 

Patricia  F.  Salki,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Renato  Beghe,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring fifteen  years  after  he  takes  office. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
conmiitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Oliver  W.  Wagner,  of  California,  to  be  Unit- 
ed States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  California; 

Robin  J.  Cauthron.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Western 
District  of  Oklahoma;  and 

Richard  W.  Goldberg,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
International  Trade. 


tee  on  t  le  Judiciary. 
Bj 


Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kas- 

"EN): 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Codk  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ment tb  It  an  S  corporation  have  only  1  class 
of  stoc^to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOMENICI: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  1738A  of 

United  States  Code,  relating  to  child 

determinations,  to  modify  the  re- 
quirem^ts  for  court  jurisdiction;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

)INGAMAN): 

A  bill  to  clarify  cost-share  require- 
"or  the  floor  control  project,  Rio 
Floodway,  San  Acacia  to  Bosque  del 
unit.  New  Mexico;  to  the  Conmilttee 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Craio): 

S.  717.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  rural  areas  from  medicare  pay- 
ment reductions  for  the  services  of  new  phy- 
sicians provided  in  such  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
AKAKA.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 

S.  718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace  Act  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


tlon  of 
to  the 


on  Enei  jy  and  Natural  Resources. 

B;     Mr.   MITCHELL  (for  himself,   Mr. 

X)le,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 

tLENN,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Cranston, 

tnd  Mr.  Lautenberg): 

S.  72! .  A  bill  entitled  the  "Persian  Gulf 

Conflici     Supplemental    Authorization    and 

Person]  el  Benefits  Act  of  1991";  considered 

and  pas  led. 

B;  ■  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  72< .  A  bill  to  award  grants  for  aspira- 
tions n  search,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
B#  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  72' .  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation .  let  of  1965  to  Improve  access  to  finan- 
cial asi  Istance  for  low-  and  middle-income 
student  r.  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

B  r  Mr.  SEYMOUR: 
S.  721 .  A  bill  to  establish  an  Upper  Sac- 
rament 3  River  fishery  resources  restoration 
prograi  i;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Pu!  tlic  Works. 

Br    Mr.    BURDICK    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BAUCUS,  Mr.  MOYNfflAN,  Mr.  BRADLEY, 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Inouye,  and  Mr.  San- 
ford): 

S.  721 L  A  bill  to  assist  small  communities 
in  com  tructlon  of  facilities  for  the  protec- 


purposes;  to 


the  environment  and  human  health; 
[Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 


lic Wot  ks 

%    Mr.    LAUTENBERG    (for   himself, 
Mr.      Chafee,      Mr.      Glenn,      Mr. 

LIEBERMAN,        Mr.        JEFFORDS,        Mr. 

Mitchell,   Mr.   Bradley,   Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Levin,   Mr.   Harkin,   Ms.   Mikulski, 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  731.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of 

metals  in  paclcaging;  to  the  Committee  on 

Envirc  unent  and  Public  Works. 
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S.  735.  A 
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and  other 
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By: 


By  Mr.  PACacWOOD  (by  request): 
S.  731.  A  till  to  provide  incentives  for  re- 
search and  energy  production,  and  for  other 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By     Mr.     BIDEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 

MET2ENBAUM,   Mr.   LUGAR,  Mr.  GORE, 

Mr.  lERRY,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  732.  A  bJU  to  amend  the  Energy  Reorga- 
of  1974  to  create  an  independent 
Nuclear  Safety  Board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  .^GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr.  JEF- 
fordb  and  Mr.  Mack): 
S.  733.  A  mil  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mrl  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MacI): 
S.  734.  A  fill  to  permanently  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  preparing  for 
or  conductlig  any  activity  under  the  Outer 
Continental  jShelf  Lands  Act  on  certain  por- 
tions of  tha  outer  continental  shelf  off  the 
State  of  Florida,  to  prohibit  activities  other 
than  certain  required  environmental  or 
oceanograpmc  studies  under  the  Outer 
Contiental  ^helf  Lands  Act  within  the  part 
■n  Gulf  of  Mexico  Planning  Area 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
lurces. 

lill  to  establish  certain  require- 
id  to  the  planning  and  manage- 
^he  determination  of  economic 
meflts  and  costs,  of  U.S.  Army 
ineers  civil  works  projects  for 
Ltion  and  development  of  water 
resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tb^  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Wori. 

GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg, and  Mr.  Mack): 
S.  736.  A  mil  to  amend  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  linds  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  MB.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MAck): 
S.  737.  A  Ibill  to  require  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  long-term  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  knd  local  regulators  and  resource 
managers  for  scientific  data  and  information 
about  the  Ration's  coastal  and  marine  envi- 
ronment an|d  the  conditions  and  phenomena 
affecting  thfe  quality  of  that  environment;  to 
require  an  evaluation  of  federally  conducted 
or  support^  coastal  and  marine  scientiflc 
research  programs  and  activities  on  light  of 
those  requirements;  and  to  require  the  prep- 
aration and  submission  to  Congress  of  a  re- 
port of  the  {results  of  the  analysis  and  eval- 
uation, incl)iding  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, if  appropriate,  to  restructure  or  oth- 
erwise enhatace  the  performance  of  those  pro- 
grams and  [activities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  as  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bo- 
tanic Gardm;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

S.  739.  A  QUI  to  authorize  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  accept  certain  gifts  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  ^r.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.iHEFLiN): 
S.  740.  A  iill  to  provide  a  new  civil  cause  of 
action  In  Federal  law  for  international  ter- 
rorism that  provides  extraterritorial  Juris- 
diction ovir  terrorist  acts  abroad  against 
U.S.  natioi&ls;  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 

By  1*.  WIRTH  (for  himself  Mr.  Hat- 
fiead,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr. 'Bryan,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Binga- 
HAi4,  and  Mr.  Adams): 
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8.  741.  A  bill  to  promote  cost  effective  en- 
ergry  efficiency  improvements  In  all  sectors 
of  the  economy,  promote  the  use  of  natural 
gas  and  encourage  increased  energry  produc- 
tion, thereby  reducing  the  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil  and  enhancing  the  Na- 
tion's environmental  quality  and  economic 
competitiveness;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  742.  A  bill  to  promote  cost  effective  en- 
ergy efficiency  improvements  in  all  sectors 
of  the  economy,  promote  the  use  of  natural 
gas  and  encourage  Increased  energy  produc- 
tion, thereby  reducing  the  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil  and  enhancing  the  Na- 
tion's environmental  quality  and  economic 
competitiveness;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  743.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "National  Energy 
Efficiency  and  Development  Tax  Act  of 
1991";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  744.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  0,0-dimethyl-S-{(4-oxo- 
1.2.3-benaotriazin-3-(4H  )-yl  )methy  1 1  phos- 
phorodithloate;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  745.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  4-nuoro-3-phenoxy  benz- 
aldehyde;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  746.  A  bill  to  extend  the  duty  reduction 
on  certain  unwrought  lead  for  a  period  of 
two  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  HOLUNOS,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
iNoinfE.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Boren,     Mr.     Cochran,     and     Mr. 
Breaux): 
S.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  clarify  portions  of  the 
Code    relating    to    church    pension    benefit 
plans,  to  modify  certain  provisions  relating 
to  participants  in  such  plans,  to  reduce  the 
complexity  of  and  to  bring  worlcable  consist- 
ency to  the  applicable  rules,  to  promote  re- 
tirement savings  and  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  748.  A  bill  to  assist  indigenous  peoples  of 
Central  and  South  America  to  take  meaning- 
ful and  representative  roles  in  their  nations' 
democratic    institutions   and    practices,    as 
well  as  to  assist  them  In  protecting  their 
land  and  cultures;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  749.  A  bill  to  rename  and  expand  the 
boundaries   of  the   Mound   City   Group  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Ohio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packwood): 
S.  750.  A  bill  to  make  technical  corrections 
relating  to  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baucus): 
S.  751.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  funds  for  the  i-epalr 
and  enlargement  of  the  Tongue  River  Dam 
for  the  purposes  of  settlement  of  water 
rights  claims  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe,  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  BAU- 
CUS, Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
RiEOLE,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Duren- 
BEROER,  Mr.  Symms,  Mt.  GORTON.  Mr. 
McCain,   Mr.   Lieberman,   Mr.  Hat- 
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FIELD.  Mr.  Lautenbero.  Mt.  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Moy- 

NIHAN): 

S.  752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  allocation  of  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures  per- 
manent; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    DASCHLE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  753.  A  bill  relating  to  Indian  health  care; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself.  Mr 
INOUYE,  Mr.  McCadj.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Smon,  and  Mr 

WELLSTONE): 

S.  754.  A  bin  to  provide  that  a  portion  of 
the  income  derived  from  trust  or  restricted 
land  held  by  an  individual  Indian  shall  not 
be  considered  as  a  resource  or  Income  In  de- 
termining eligibility  for  assistance  under 
any  Federal  or  federally  assisted  program;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Garn, 
and  B4r.  Coats): 
S.  755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  amount  of 
grants  received  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.   DbCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  756.  A  bill  to  amend  title   17,  United 
States  Code,  the  copyright  renewal  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Har- 
KiN.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Kerrey,  and  Mr. 
Sasser): 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  to  respond  to  the  hunger  emergency 
afflicting  American  families  and  children,  to 
attock  the  causes  of  hunger  among  all  Amer- 
icans, to  ensure  an  adequate  diet  for  low-in- 
come people  who  are  homeless  or  at  risk  of 
homelessness  because  of  the  shortage  of  af- 
fordable housing,  to  promote  self-sufficiency 
among  food  stamp  recipients,  to  assist  fami- 
lies affected  by  adverse  economic  conditions, 
to  simplify  food  assistance  programs'  admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  758.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  States.  Instru- 
mentallUes  of  States,  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  States  acting  In  their  official  ca- 
pacity, are  subject  to  suit  In  Federal  court 
by  any  person  for  Infringement  of  patents 
and  plant  variety  protections,  and  that  all 
the  remedies  can  be  obtained  In  such  suit 
that  can  be  obtained  In  a  suit  against  a  pri- 
vate enOty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  759.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  trademark 
laws  to  clarify  that  States,  Instrumentalities 
of  States,  and  officers  and  employees  of 
States  acting  in  their  official  capacity,  are 
subject  to  suit  In  Federal  court  by  any  per- 
son for  infWngement  of  trademarks,  and  that 
all  the  remedies  can  be  obtained  In  such  suit 
that  can  be  obtained  in  a  suit  against  a  pri- 
vate entity;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 

S.  760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973.  as  amend- 
ed, to  authorize  appropriations  for  Fiscal 
Years  1992  and  1993  for  carrying  out  that  Act 
and  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978.  as 
amended;  to  the  (3ommlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Durenberoer.  and  Mr.  Lautenbero): 
S.  761.  A  bill  to  reduce  hazardous  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  Increase  of  up 
to  5  in  the  number  of  years  disregarded  in  de- 
termining average  annual  earnings  on  which 
benefit  amounts  are  based  upon  a  showing  of 
preclusion  from  remunerative  work  during 
such  years  occassioned  by  need  to  provide 
child  care  or  care  to  a  chronically  dependent 
relative;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  763.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  composite  diagnostic  or  lab- 
oratory reagents;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  764.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  for  the  African 
Development  FoundaOon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Durenberoer.    Mr.    Johnston.    Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Kastbn,  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Helms.  B«r.  Grassley.  and 
Mr.  Burns): 
S.  765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  the  imposition  of 
employer  social  security  taxes  on  cash  tips; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  766.  A  bill  to  govern  the  transfer  of 
spoils  of  war  to  foreign  governments,  groups, 
and  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ka»- 
ten): 
S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  5.  1982  through  January  11,  1902  as 
"National      Law      Enforcement      Tnanlng 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  noting  the 
finding  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  Into 
Aspects  of  the  Forest  Industry  on  Papua, 
New  Guinea,  and  calling  for  apiHt>priate  ac- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.   ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Hollings): 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  second  week  in  May  1991  as  "National 

Tourism  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  National  Committee  of  American  Air- 
men Rescued  by  General  Mlhallovlch  to 
erect  a  monument  to  General  Draza 
Mlhallovlch  in  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  its  environs,  in  recognition  of  role 
he  played  In  saving  the  lives  of  more  than 
five  hundred  United  Sutes  airmen  In  Yugo- 
slavia during  World  War  II;  to  the  Commltr 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO:  ' 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  7-13.  1981.  as  "National  Manufacturing 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
AprU  14,  1981,  to  April  21,  1991,  and  May  3  to 
May  10.  1992.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  15  through  21.  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Education  First  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.   MOTNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mn.  Kassebaum): 
S.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  15.  1»1,  as  "National  Law  Enforce- 
ment  Memorial    Dedication    Day";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  PELL, 
Mr.    DODD.    Mr.   Cochran,   and   Mr. 

DURENBERGER): 

S.J.  Res.  loe.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  13.  1961.  through  May  19. 
1991.  as  "National  Senior  Nutrition  Week"; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'AMATO): 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  12  through  August  18.  1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Parents  of  Murdered  Children  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


December  31.  1999.  and  to  permit  the  United 
States  tio  act  Independently  to  continue  to 
protect  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
Bsj  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
civil  rig  hts  and  civil  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, ii  eluding  Arab-Americans,  should  be 
protecU  d  at  all  times,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing tlm  )s  of  international  conflict,  and  for 
other  p4rposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  murkowski, 
Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  AKAka,  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Binoa- 
MAN,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Biokpers.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Cohen. 
B4r.  Conrad.  Mr.  (^raio.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  De(3oncini.  Mr. 
Dexon,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,    Mr.    EXON,    Mr.    FORD. 

Blr.  FOWLER,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  GLENN. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  (30RT0N.  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Har- 
DN.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Hollinos.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Bir.  Johnston.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerrey. 
B4r.  Kerry.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERO.    Mr.    LEAHY.    Mr.    LEVIN,    Mr. 
Lieberman.   Mr.   LOTT.   Mr.   Lugar. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Mr.    MOY- 
nihan,  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr. 
robb,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  roth. 
Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.   Specter,  Mr.   Stevens, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Wellstone, 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  Res.  90.  Resolution  extending  a  warm 
welcome   to   His   Excellency    Lech    Walesa. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purposes;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM; 
S.  Res.  91.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  regarding  human  rights  viola- 
tions against   the   people   of  Kashmir,   and 
calling  for  direct  negotiations  among  Paki- 
stan, India  and  Kashmir;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Smith): 
S.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Ck>ngres8  that  the 
President  should  seek  to  negotiate  a  new 
baae  rights  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Panama  to  permit  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  to  remain  in  Panama  beyond 


STi  TEMENT  OF  INTRODUCED 
BILL  5  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

1  y  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Craig): 
S.  71  .  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  So  ;ial  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
the  ex  ;lusion  of  all  niral  areas  from 
Medicare  pasrment  reductions  for  the 
service  5  of  new  physicians  provided  in 
such  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EXI  LUSION  FOR  RURAL  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  J  lYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troduc  ng  today,  joined  by  my  col- 
league from  Idaho,  Senator  Craig,  a 
bill  to  eliminate  yet  another  disincen- 
tive f«ir  health  care  professionals  to 
providi !  services  in  rural  American. 

Durtig  the  budget  debate  for  fiscal 
year  1191,  a  provision  was  included  in 
the  package  which  would  limit  reim- 
bursen  lent  under  the  Medicare  program 
for  nei  r  doctors  just  out  of  school.  This 
provis:  on  reduces  the  normal  reim- 
burser  lent  rate,  which  all  doctors 
would  otherwise  receive,  by  80  percent 
for  th<  ir  first  year  of  practice.  For  the 
second  year,  new  doctors  will  receive  85 
percen  t  of  their  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment, then  90  and  95  percent  for  the 
third  t  nd  fourth  years,  respectively. 

This  provision  does  exclude  health 
professional  shortage  areas;  however, 
this  dues  not  cover  many  areas  which 
have  u  serious  problem  with  lack  of 
health  care  providers.  In  this  time  of 
crisis  with  the  health  care  system, 
there  s  a  desperate  need  for  incentives, 
not  di  sincentives  for  physicians  to  set 
up  pra  :tice,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

My  I  itate  of  Idaho,  in  particular,  has 
a  desperate  problem  attracting  health 
care  professionals.  Idaho  has  the  fewest 
doctoite  per  capita  in  the  country. 
Where!  the  national  average  ratio  of 
physi(iians  to  population  is  240  to 
lOO.Ood-Idaho  has  138  doctors  to  100.000 
citizeas.  This  number  includes  the 
Boisejau^a,  which  is  the  only  urban 
area  in  the  State  and  many  doctors  are 
conceitrated  there.  In  the  very  rural 
areas,  there  are  only  74  doctors  for 
every  jlOO.OOO  citizens. 

Idaqo  is  a  large  State— the  13th  larg- 
est in'  the  Union  and  the  population  is 
spread  throughout.  It  is  not  inconceiv- 
able l}r  an  Idahoan  to  travel  over  100 
miles  for  a  simple  doctor  visit. 

To  iidd  to  the  problem.  Medicare  re- 
imbuisement  for  Idaho  is  much  less 
than   ;he  reimbursement  levels  of  the 
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surroundln  r  States— 20-30  percent  less. 
This  creat<is  a  further  disincentive  for 
setting  up  1 1  practice  in  the  State. 

Idaho  also  has  a  large  population  of 
senior  citikens — approximately  15  per- 
cent. These  are  individuals  who  need 
the  Medicate  program,  yet  the  current 
system  has  so  many  disincentives  al- 
ready thatlthe  few  doctors  in  the  State 
are  refusing  to  take  any  more  Medicare 
patients.  1With  2.000  to  3.000  people 
turning  6S  every  year,  the  Medicare 
population  is  growing  at  a  startling 
rate,  whila  the  means  to  provide  these 
individuala  with  quality  health  care  is 
steadily  dacreasing. 

With  th«  net  dollar  reimbursement 
levels  in  JMedicare  constantly  going 
down  and  the  cost  of  health  care  rising 
rapidly,  Congress  must  create  incen- 
tives for  providers.  The  problem  of  ac- 
cess will  not  go  away.  This  bill  is  a 
small  sten,  but  it  is  definitely  in  the 
right  direotion  and  I  would  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  support. 

I  ask  uhanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  uie  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  foUowing  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  toj  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  717 

Be  it  enacied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives pf  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.  I  RURAL    AREAS    EXCLUIWD    FROM 

ICARE    PAYMENT    REDUCTIONS 

>R  THE  SERVICES  OF  NEW  PHYSI- 

S. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL.— Section  1842(b)(4)(F)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395\ib)(4»  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  4106  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  RecpncUlation  Act  of  1990,  is  further 
amended  b*  striking  "that  is  designated" 
and  inserting  "or  In  a  rural  area  that  is  des- 
ignated" 

(b)  EFFAmvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive as  if  ipcluded  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Onmlbus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Idaho,  Senator 
Symms,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  seqtion  4106  of  the  Onmibus  Act 
of  1990.  T]^s  bill  will  extend  the  exclu- 
sion firomi  the  reduced  reimbursement 
rate  of  8d  percent  to  new  physicians 
working  i^  rural  areas. 

Rural  health  care  is  facing  a  finan- 
cial crisis.  In  Idaho,  three  hospitals 
were  forced  out  of  business  over  the 
last  2  yesirs  and  others  are  struggling 
to  surviva.  The  main  cause  of  this  cri- 
sis is  inecui table  reimbursement  rates 
from  Medicare.  That  number  may  not 
sound  so  terrible  until  you  consider 
how  many  lives  are  affected  by  those 
hospitals,  and  the  great  distances  that 
must  be  traveled  to  obtain  health  care 
without  t  lem. 

The  fliu  ^ncial  crisis  has  also  hurt  ac- 
cess to  care.  There  are  shortages  of 
physician)  and  other  health  care  pro- 
viders. Id)  iho  has  the  fewest  doctors  per 
;his  country.  Health  care  pro- 
working  in  rural  areas  now 


capita  in 

fessionals 

work  lonr.  hard  hours.  These  people 
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are  dedicated  to  their  work  and  the 
rural  communities  they  serve,  but  re- 
lief is  desperately  needed. 

The  provision  in  OBRA  1990,  cutting 
new  physician  reimbursement  rates  to 
80  percent,  will  have  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  rural  States  like  Idaho.  Rural 
States  are  having  a  difficult  time  as  it 
is,  recruiting  qualified  physicians.  Fur- 
ther cutting  the  reimbursement  rates 
received  in  Idaho  will  only  deepen  the 
physician  shortage.  Under  the  current 
law,  cuts  are  not  applicable  in  areas 
designated  as  health  care  manpower 
shortage  areas.  However,  if  rural  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  maintain  access  to  care, 
then  the  exclusion  must  be  extended  to 
all  new  physicians  in  rural  practice. 
Our  ability  to  recruit  new  physicians 
to  combat  shortages  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

Idaho  is  worse  off  than  most  rural 
States;  without  this  legislation  Idaho 
will  be  further  disadvantaged.  In  Idaho 
we  have  a  large  population  of  seniors 
the  Medicare  Program  has  a  big  impact 
on  our  health  care  system.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  Idaho's  population  is  over  the 
age  of  65,  and  that  number  increases  by 
2,000  to  3,000  people  a  year.  Not  only  do 
we  need  to  recruit  new  physicians,  but 
we  need  them  to  take  Medicare  pa- 
tients. 

Mr.  President  and  my  colleagues, 
rural  health  care  providers  are  more 
than  just  health  care  centers — they  are 
an  important  thread  in  the  fabric  of 
rural  society.  America's  rural  doctors 
are  facing  an  economic  crisis — one  that 
threatens  not  only  their  existence,  but 
also  the  existence  of  the  communities 
they  serve.  I  hope  you  will  join  Senator 
Symms  and  myself  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 
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By  Mr.  IN0U"5rE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
S.  718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Institute  of  Peace  Act  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  late  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

SPARK  M.  MAT8UNAGA  MEMORIAL  PEACE 
EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga  Memorial  Peace  Education  Act 
in  honor  of  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league. Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

Spark  served  as  a  distinguised  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  28  years.  He  will  al- 
ways be  respected  for  his  outstanding 
legislative  record,  and  as  a  crusader  for 
world  peace.  Spark  has  seen  firsthand 
the  horrors  of  war  as  a  World  War  11 
veteran.  Once  In  Congress,  he  fought 
another  battle,  for  international  peace, 
in  hopes  that  war  would  never  again 
soil  a  chapter  in  our  history.  Spark 
was  determined  that  our  Nation  devote 
itself,  if  even  a  fraction,  to  the  pursuit 
of   peace.    Throughout    this   fight   he 


knew  that  peace  was  more  than  the 
cessation  of  violence  and  healing  of 
wounds.  It  is  the  expression  of  human 
dignity;  it  is  a  state  of  inner  freedom 
and  serenity. 

Spark  worked  diligently  for  over  20 
years  to  establish  the  United  States  In- 
stitute of  Peace  in  1984.  He  adamantly 
believed  that  people  could  learn  the  art 
of  peace.  Men  and  women,  he  thought, 
could  learn  about  peace  and  peace- 
making as  easily  as  they  could  learn 
about  war  and  killing.  His  lasting  vi- 
sion of  international  cooperation,  glob- 
al security,  and  nonviolent  conflict  res- 
olution is  embodied  in  this  institution. 
The  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  Memorial 
Peace  Education  Act  requires  the  Insti- 
tute to  continue  and  to  expand  its 
scholarship  and  educational  programs 
in  peace  tind  conflict  management, 
such  as  the  currently  sponsored  peace 
essay  contest  for  high  school  students. 
Additional.y,  the  measure  would  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  outstanding  under- 
graduate students,  who  would  be 
"Spark  M.  Matsunaga  Scholars." 

During  the  101st  Congress,  Spark's 
colleagues  approved  the  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga Medal  of  Peace.  The  Medal  of 
Peace  will  be  annually  awarded  by  the 
Institute  to  a  i)er8on  or  organization 
that  has  extraordinarily  contributed  to 
world  peace  without  recourse  to  vio- 
lence. It  will  be  given  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  contributions  that  ad- 
vance society's  knowledge  and  skill  in 
peace-making  and  conflict  manage- 
ment. 

The  United  States  Institute  of  Peace 
was  established  to  carry  forward  the 
goal  of  a  world  at  peace  where  conflicts 
are  resolved,  not  by  the  force  of  arms 
but  through  diplomatic  negotiations. 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiations to  provide  for  economic  and 
political  stability  In  the  Middle  East, 
support  for  the  United  States  Institute 
of  Peace  cound  not  be  more  timely. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  fall  short 
of  Spark  Matsunaga's  ideals  of  global 
unity  and  diplomatic  relations.  While 
they  are  high  standards.  I  believe  we 
can  afford  to  do  no  less.  Having  experi- 
enced first-hand  bloodshed,  and  the 
pain  and  sorrow  of  human  tragedy  in- 
herent in  any  war.  this  was  Spark's 
dream  of  a  more  perfect  world. 

We  were  victorious  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  we  now  begin  the  ar- 
duous process  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
we  reflect  on  Spark's  goals  for  world 
peace  at  this  juncture.  I  take  great 
pride  in  introducing  the  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga Memorial  Peace  Education  Act 
to  pay  a  lasting  tribute  to  my  dear 
friend.  Spark. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  718  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINCS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  United  States  Senator  Spark  M.  Matsu- 
na^  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  served  hU  coun- 
try for  40  years  as  a  soldier  and  statesman. 
Including  service  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Represenutlves  for  a  period 
of  28  years. 

(2)  Senator  Matsunaga  had  a  distinguished 
record  In  Congress,  Including  service  as  a 
deputy  majority  whip  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  while  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senator  Matsu- 
naga's distinguished  career  as  a  Senator  in- 
cluded service  as  chief  deputy  whip  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

(3)  Senator  Matsunaga  long  maintained  a 
special  Interest  in  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national peace  and  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts  among  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  world,  having  served  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Proposals  for  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Reso- 
lution and  having  sponsored  legislation 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Institute  of  Peace. 

(4)  The  United  States  Institute  of  Peace 
was  established  to  carry  forward  the  goal  of 
a  world  at  peace  where  conflicts  are  resolved, 
not  by  the  force  of  arms  but  through  dlplo^ 
matic  negoUaOons.  With  the  conclusion  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  the  beginning  of 
negotiations  to  provide  for  economic  and  po- 
litical stobllity  in  the  Middle  East,  support 
for  the  United  States  institute  of  Peace 
could  not  be  more  timely  today. 

SEC.  a.  SPABK  M.  MATSUNAGA  SCBOLAH8  PBO- 
GRAM. 
Section  1705(b)  of  the  United  States  Insti- 
tute of  Peace  Act  (22  U.S.C.  4e04(b))  is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  -'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  establish  the  Spark  M.  Matsunaga 
Scholars  Program,  which  shall  include  the 
provision  of  scholarships  and  educational 
programs  in  International  peace  and  conflict 
management  and  related  flelds  for  outstand- 
ing high  school  students  and  scholarships  to 
outstanding  undergraduate  students,  with 
progam  participants  and  recipients  of  such 
sholarshlps  and  fellowships  to  be  known  as 
'Spark  M.  Matsunaga  Scholars'.". 

SEC  S.  PRIVATE  GIFTS  AND  CaNTRIBUTION& 

SecUon  1705(hH3)  of  the  United  States  In- 
stitute of  Peace  Act  (22  U.S.C.  4e04(h)(3))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Individual"  the 
following:  ",  except— 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  leasing 
for  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquiring,  con- 
structing, improving,  furnishing,  and  main- 
taining a  suitable  permanent  headquarters, 
any  related  facility,  or  any  site  or  sites  for 
such  facilities,  for  the  Institute  and  the  legal 
entity  described  In  secUon  1704(c).  or 
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"(2)  for  providing  program-related  hospi- 
tality, incladlng  that  connected  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Spark  M.  Kfatsunaga 
Medal  of  Peace".* 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Metzbnbaum,    Mr.    Pell. 

Mr.     Simon.    Mr.     Dodd,     Mr. 

Wellstone.    Mr.    Akaka,    Mr. 

Kohl,     Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 

WiRTH.  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  720.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  elierible  local  educational 
acrencies  to  improve  urban  education, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

URBAN  SCHOOLS  OF  AMERICA  [USAl  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senators  Metzenbaum.  Pell. 
Simon,  Dodd,  Wellstone.  Akaka, 
Kohl,  Cranston,  Wirth,  and  Riegle,  I 
am  introducing  the  Urban  Schools  of 
America  [USA]  Act  of  1991. 

It  has  been  over  a  year  since  the 
President  and  the  Governors  set  ambi- 
tious new  goals  for  improving  the  Na- 
tion's schools  by  the  year  2000.  This 
consensus  marks  a  new  era  in  edu- 
cational potential  for  the  Nation.  But 
little  has  been  done  at  the  Federal 
level  to  assist  States  and  localities  in 
meeting  the  goals.  And  time  is  slipping 
away.  Unless  we  succeed,  the  United 
States  is  in  serious  danger  of  falling 
farther  behind  in  addressing  the  criti- 
cal challenges  we  face  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

Reiwrt  after  report  has  been  issued 
since  the  Department  of  Eklucation's 
landmark  "A  Nation  At  Risk"  study 
sounded  the  alarm  in  1983.  Nowhere  is 
the  challenge  of  improving  education 
more  difficult  or  more  important  than 
in  the  Nation's  inner  cities.  Urban  pub- 
lic schools  continue  to  suffer  £i*om 
lower  achievement  rates,  higher  drop- 
out rates,  more  difflculty  in  recruiting 
teachers,  less  access  to  early  childhood 
development  programs,  older  school 
buildings,  greater  health  problems,  and 
higher  concentrations  of  children  in 
need  than  other  schools. 

America's  future  domestic  and  global 
strength  depends  on  these  children  and 
the  success  of  their  schools.  Consider 
this:  If  the  graduation  rate  in  1988  of 
the  Nation's  urban  schools  had  equaled 
the  national  avera^.  they  would  have 
graduated  another  86.000  students.  The 
Federal  Income  tax  on  the  total  addi- 
tional lifetime  earnings  of  those  86,000 
citizens  would  be  large  enough  to  dou- 
ble the  present  congressional  appro- 
priation for  elementary  smd  secondary 
education,  or  boost  drug  prevention  ef- 
forts by  a  factor  of  10— efforts  that  ben- 
efit the  whole  Nation,  not  just  the 
cities. 

The  Federal  Government  must  ad- 
dress the  Nation's  educational  chal- 
lenges where  the  needs  are  greatest  and 
where  we  can  do  the  most  good.  That  is 
why  I  urge  Senators  to  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

The  USA  bill  does  four  things:  First, 
it  authorizes  formula  grants  to  hard- 
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city  school  systems — at  least 
every  State— to  conduct  pro- 
that  would  move  them  closer  to 
our  national  education  goals. 
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These  grants  will  be  different  from 
any  other  Federal  education  program. 
Each  year,  school  districts  will  commit 
in  advince  to  the  specific  progress  to- 
ward t  le  national  education  goals  they 
intend  to  make  by  year's  end.  Working 
closel5  with  the  community,  local  edu- 
cation! il  agencies  will  have  broad  flexi- 
bility to  design  whatever  programs 
they  b  slieve  will  bring  them  closest  to 
the  gO(  lis.  Progress  will  be  measured  by 
preset  criteria,  and  subsequent  grant 
payments  will  be  contingent  on  their 
succes$  in  reaching  the  agreed  goals. 
The  Sdcretary  of  Education  will  also  be 
authoitized  to  make  incentive  awards 
to  schools  which  make  exceptional 
progre  ss. 

Secoad,  the  bill  authorizes  funds  to 
renova  te  and  repair  the  aging  facilities 
of  urbi  .n  schools.  According  to  a  report 
by  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools, 
one-th  rd  of  America's  inner-city 
school  i  are  over  50  years  old,  with  a  cu- 
mulat  ve  backlog  of  repairs  estimated 
at  $5 1  illion. 

Thiri,  the  bill  authorizes  additional 
Fedenl  research  on  urban  education 
and  irovides  city  schools  with  re- 
sources to  strengthen  their  own  re- 
search capabilities.  Dollars  will  be  fo- 
cused on  assessing  programs  and  mon- 
itorinir  progress  toward  meeting  the 
natioi  al  goals. 

Finj  lly,  the  bill  calls  for  a  thorough 
overhi.ul  of  the  current  range  of  con- 
fusing Federal  regulations,  in  order  to 
simplify  them  and  enhance  student 
leaml  ig. 

The  bill  authorizes  "such  sums  as  are 
necesiary"  to  implement  these  provi- 
sions )ver  the  next  6  years,  starting  in 
fiscal  year  1992.  Our  intention  is  to  in- 
clude specific  amounts  as  the  bill 
movej  through  the  Congress,  consist- 
ent with  the  realities  of  the  Federal 
budge ;.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
needs  are  large,  and  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  nie«t  them.  Few  dollars  we 
spend  will  be  better  spent. 

I  in^nd  to  use  the  USA  bill  as  a  basis 
for  a  comprehensive  elementary  and 
seconilary  reform  initiative  to  be  de- 
velop* d  over  the  next  several  months. 
This  will  address  a  wide  range  of  edu- 
cational problems,  including  the  needs 
of  disiuivantaged  rural  school  districts. 
I  invite  all  Members  to  participate,  and 
I  look  forward  to  effecting  action  by 
Cong^ss  and  the  administration  of 
this  critical  issue. 

Mr.f  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent Chat  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  ths  Record. 

Thare  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  720 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resent! Uvea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrt  ss  assembled. 
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IG& 
The  Condress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  allllty  of  the  Nation's  major  urban 
school  systems  to  meet  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational g^als  will  determine  the  country's 
economic  { competitiveness  and  academic 
standing  iq  the  world  community; 

(2)  the  qpallty  of  public  education  In  the 
Nation's  nlajor  urban  areas  has  a  direct  ef- 
fect on  the  economic  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's innet"  cities; 

(3)  the  success  of  urban  schools  In  boosting 
the  achlev|Bment  of  Its  minority  youth  at- 
tending su<:h  schools  will  determine  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Nation  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  "haveq&nd  have-nots"  in  society; 

(4)  the  cast  to  America's  businesses  to  pro- 
vide traintog  to  America's  employees  is  ap- 
proximately S30.000,000,000  per  year; 

(5)  approximately  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
work  forea  will  be  minority  by  the  year  2000; 

(6)  urbaii  schools  enroll  a  disproportion- 
ately larg0  share  of  the  Nation's  poor  and 
"at-risk"  youth; 

(7)  urban  schools  enroll  approximately  one- 
third  of  Nations's  poor,  40  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's African- American  children,  and  30  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  Hispanic  youth; 

(8)  nearly  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  lim- 
ited-Engllfh  proflcient  children  and  15  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  disabled  youth  are  en- 
rolled in  u  rban  schools; 
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(9)  the  academic  performance  of  students 
in  the  average  inner-city  public  school  sys- 
tem is  below  that  of  students  in  most  other 
kinds  of  school  systems; 

(10)  urban  school  systems  have  higher 
dropout  rates,  more  problems  with  health 
care  and  less  parental  participation  than 
other  kinds  of  school  systems; 

(11)  urban  preschoolers  have  one-half  the 
access  to  early  childhood  development  pro- 
grams as  do  other  children; 

(12)  shortages  of  teachers  in  urban  school 
systems  are  2.5  times  greater  than  such 
shortages  in  other  kinds  of  school  systems; 

(13)  declining  numbers  of  urban  minority 
high  school  graduates  are  pursuing  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities; 

(14)  urban  school  systems  have  greater 
problems  with  teen  pregnancy,  discipline, 
drug  abuse  and  gangs  than  do  other  kinds  of 
school  systems; 

(15)  75  percent  of  urban  school  buildings 
are  over  25  years  old,  33  percent  of  such 
buildings  are  over  50  years  old,  and  such 
buildings  are  often  in  serious  disrepair  and 
create  poor  and  demoralizing  working  and 
learning  conditions; 

(16)  solving  the  challenges  facing  our  Na- 
tion's urban  schools  will  require  the  con- 
certed and  collaborative  efforts  of  all  levels 
of  government  and  all  sectors  of  the  commu- 
nity; 

(17)  State  and  Federal  funding  of  urban 
schools  has  not  adequately  reflected  need; 
and 

(18)  Federal  funding  that  is  well  targeted, 
flexible  and  accountable  would  contribute 
significantly  to  addressing  the  comprehen- 
sive needs  of  inner-city  schools. 

SEC.  S.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  those  urban  schools 
most  in  need  to — 

(1)  assist  urban  schools  in  meeting  na- 
tional education  goals; 

(2)  Improve  the  educational  and  social  well 
being  of  urban  public  school  children; 

(3)  close  the  achievement  gap  between 
urban  and  nonurban  school  children,  while 
improving  the  achievement  level  of  all  chil- 
dren nationally; 

(4)  renovate  and  repair  urban  school  build- 
ings and  facilities; 

(5)  conduct  coordinated  research  on  urban 
education  problems,  solutions  and  promising 
practices; 

(6)  improve  the  Nation's  global  economic 
and  educational  competitiveness  by  improv- 
ing the  country's  urban  schools; 

(7)  encourage  community,  parental  and 
business  collaboration  in  the  improvement 
of  urban  schools;  and 

(8)  review  regulations  whose  simplification 
might  improvd  the  achievement  of  urban 
school  children. 

TITLE  I— URBAN  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC  101.  AUTB(HIIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996.  and 
1987  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

SBC  IM.  ALLOCATION  OP  FUNDa 

(a)  Reservations.— From  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  awards  allotments  to  eligible 
local  educational  agencies  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  5  percent  of  such 
funds  to  provide  competitive  awards  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  107. 

(b)  ALLOTMENTS.— Prom  the  remainder  of 
the  sums  not  reserved  under  subsection  (a). 
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the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  eligible 
local  educational  agency  with  an  approved 
application  in  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  relationship  to  such 
funds  as  the  amount  such  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  was  allocated  under  sections 
1005  and  1006  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived under  such  sections  in  such  preceding 
fiscal  year  by  all  eligible  local  educational 
agencies. 

(c)  Reservation  for  CoMMimrry-BASED 
Organizations  and  Nonprofit  Partner- 
ships.— 

(1)  In  general.— Prom  the  amounts  allot- 
ted under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year,  each  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  reserve  not  more  than 
5  percent  to  make  as  many  grants  as  prac- 
ticable for  the  activities  described  in  section 
105  to- 

(A)  community-based  organizations;  or 

(B)  nonprofit  partnerships  between  the  eli- 
gible local  educational  agency  and  a  city- 
wide  collaborative  of  private  sector  busi- 
nesses. 

(2)  Special  rule.— Grants  awarded  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  of  sufficient 
size,  scope  and  quality  to  be  effective. 

(d)  Pa^-ments.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  annu- 
ally pay  to  each  eligible  local  educational 
agency  having  an  application  approved  under 
section  103  the  costs  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  application. 

(2)  Payment  requirements.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  only  make  annual  payments  to 
eligible  local  educational  agencies  which— 

(A)  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
106(c);  and 

(B)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  data  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  106(c)  shows  progress  toward  meet- 
ing national  education  goals. 

(e)  Administrative  Costs.— Not  more  than 
5  percent  of  any  allotment  or  grant  made 
under  this  title  may  be  used  for  administra- 
tive costs. 

SEC  lot.  APPUCATION  RE()UIItED. 

(a)  APPUCATION  Required.— 

(1)  Local  educational  agencies.— 

(A)  In  general.— Any  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  desiring  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment from  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall— 

(i)  develop  and  prepare  an  application  with 
the  local  advisory  group  in  accordance  with 
section  109  of  this  Act; 

(II)  submit  to  the  State  educational  agency 
the  application  for  review  and  comment;  and 

(III)  submit  the  application  described  in 
clause  (1)  to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 

(B)  Duration.— Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 106,  the  application  described  in  clause 
(1)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  3 
years. 

(2)  (DOMMUNITY-BASED    ORGANIZATIONS    AND 

NONPROFIT  PARTNERSHIPS.— Any  community- 
based  organization  or  nonprofit  partnership 
described  in  section  102(c)  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  trom  an  eligible  local  educational 
agency  pursuant  to  section  101(c)  shall— 

(A)  prepare  an  application  for  approval  by 
the  local  advisory  group  described  in  section 
109  and  submit  such  application  to  the  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agency; 

(B)  describe  in  the  application  the  collabo- 
rative efforts  undertaken  with  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  designing  a  program  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  the  Act;  and 

(C)  describe  In  the  application  how  funds 
will  be  used  to  help  meet  the  education  goals 
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selected  by  the  local  educational  agency  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Contents  of  Local  Educational  agen- 
cy APPUCATION.— Each  application  submit- 
ted by  an  eligible  local  educational  agency 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  Include  a  description  of— 

(1)  the  ranking  of  all  schools  in  the  eligible 
local  educational  agency  by  achievement, 
poverty,  and  racial  Isolation  and  how  such 
schools  will  be  served  in  accordance  with 
section  110(a); 

(2)  the  conmiunity  served  by  the  eligible 
local  educational  agency  and  the  effects  of 
the  community  on  the  educational  condi- 
tions within  the  schools  served  by  the  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agency; 

(3)  the  collaboration  in  program  planning 
with  the  local  advisory  group  described  in 
section  109; 

(4)  the  goals  selected  by  the  eligible  local 
educational  agency  pursuant  to  section 
106(b),  the  rationale  for  choosing  such  goals 
over  others,  and  a  description  of  whether  the 
goals  selected  differ  between  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  district; 

(5)  how  funds  received  under  this  title  will 
be  used  to  meet  the  national  educational 
goals  selected  by  the  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency; 

(6)  how  promising  or  successful  models  or 
programs  will  be  replicated  In  designing  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title;  and 

(7)  the  statistical  indicators  and  other  cri- 
teria that  the  eligible  local  educational 
agency  will  use  to  measure  progress  toward 
meeting  national  education  goals,  and  a  de- 
scription of  what  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy has  done  to  ensure  that  any  assessments 
used  to  measure  such  progress  will  not  have 
a  negative  effect  on  minority  or  language 
minority  students. 

SEC.  !•«.  PLANNING  PKRIOOl  | 

Any  eligible  local  educational  agency  re- 
quiring additional  planning  efforts  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  this  title  may  use  the  first 
6  months  of  the  initial  program  year  for 
planning  purposes,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  no  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  first  years  allotment  shall  be 
used  for  such  purposes.  A  written  report  of 
the  results  of  the  plan  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary. 

SEC  IOC  USES  OF  FimD& 

(a)  In  General.- Funds  allotted  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  by  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  community-based  orga- 
nizations or  nonprofit  partnerships  described 
in  section  103(b)  to  meet  national  education 
goals  through  programs  designed  to — 

(1)  increase  the  academic  achievement  of 
urban  school  children  to  at  least  the  na- 
tional average,  including— 

(A)  effective  schools  programs; 

(B)  tutoring,  mentoring,  and  other  activi- 
ties to  improve  academic  achievement  di- 
rectly; 

(C)  activities  designed  to  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  minority  and  female  students 
in  entry  level  and  advanced  courses  in  math- 
ematics and  science; 

(D)  supplementary  academic  instruction; 

(E)  efforts  to  improve  problem-solving  and 
higher-order  thinking  skills; 

(F)  programs  to  Increase  student  motiva- 
tion for  learning;  and 

(G)  efiorts  to  lengthen  the  school  day, 
school  year  or  reduce  class  sizes; 

(2)  ensure  the  readiness  of  all  urban  chil- 
dren for  school.  Including— 

(A)  full  workday,  full  calendar-year  com- 
prehensive early  childhood  development  pro- 
grams; 
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(B)  parenting  classes  and  parent  involve- 
ment activities; 

(C)  activities  designed  to  coordinate  pre- 
klndergarten  and  child  care  programs; 

(D)  efforts  to  integrate  developmentally 
appropriate  prekindergarten  services  into 
tbe  overall  school  program; 

(E)  upgrading  the  quallflcations  of  early 
childhood  education  staff  and  standards  for 
programs: 

(F)  collaborative  efforts  with  health  and 
social  service  agencies  to  provide  com- 
prehensive services  and  to  facilitate  the 
transition  from  home  to  school; 

(G)  establishment  of  comprehensive  child 
care  centers  in  high  schools  for  student-par- 
ents and  their  children;  and 

(H)  augmenting  early  childhood  develop- 
ment programs  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational and  cultural  needs  of  limited-Eng- 
lish proficient  preschool  children; 

(3)  increase  the  graduation  rates  of  urban 
students  to  at  least  the  national  average,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  dropout  prevention  activities  and  sup- 
port services  for  students  at-risk  of  dropping 
out  of  school: 

(B)  re-entry,  outreach  and  support  activi- 
ties to  recruit  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  to  return  to  school: 

(C)  development  of  systemwide  policies  and 
practices  that  encourage  students  to  stay  in 
school; 

(D)  efforts  to  provide  individualized  stu- 
dent support,  such  as  mentoring  programs; 

(E)  collaborative  activities  between 
schools,  parents,  community  groups,  agen- 
cies and  institutions  of  higher  education 
aimed  at  preventing  individuals  from  drop- 
ping out  of  school; 

(F)  programs  to  increase  student  attend- 
ance; and 

(G)  alternative  ja-ograms  for  students,  es- 
pecially bilingual  and  special  education  stu- 
dents, who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are 
at-risk  of  dropping  out  of  school; 

(4)  prepare  urban  school  graduates  to  enter 
higher  education,  pursue  careers  and  exer- 
cise their  responsibilities  as  citizens,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  activities  designed  to  Increase  the 
number  and  percentages  of  students,  particu- 
larly minority  students,  enrolling  in  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  after 
graduation  from  secondary  schools; 

(B)  in-school  youth  employment,  voca- 
tional education,  and  career  education  pro- 
grams that  improve  the  transition  from 
school  to  work: 

<C)  activities  designed  in  collaboration 
with  colleges  and  universities  to  assist  urban 
school  graduates  in  completing  higher  edu- 
cation; 

(D)  efforts  to  increase  voter  registration 
among  eligible  high  school  students: 

(E)  activities  designed  to  promote  commu- 
nity service  and  volunteerism  among  stu- 
dents, parents,  teachers,  and  the  community; 
and 

<F)  civic  education  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  enhance  responsible  citizenship  and 
understanding  of  the  imlitlcal  process; 

(5)  recruit  and  retain  qualified  teachers, 
including- 

(A)  school-based  management  projects  and 
activities; 

<B)  programs  designed  to  test  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  professionalism  of  teachers  or  to 
bring  teachers  up  to  national  voluntary 
standards; 

(C)  alternative  routes  to  certification  for 
qualified  individuals  ttom  business,  the  mili- 
tary and  other  fields; 

(D)  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  teachers  in 
critical    shortage    areas,    including    early 
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childhc  od  teachers,  mathematics  and  science 
teachei  s.  and  special  education  and  bilingual 

teachers: 

(E)  ufeigrading  the  skills  of  teacher  aides 
and  pafaprofessionals  to  assist  such  individ- 
uals injbecoming  certified  teachers; 

(F)  el  forts  specifically  designed  to  Increase 
the  nu  nber  of  minority  teachers  in  urban 
schooli ; 

(G)  p  ograms  designed  to  "grow  your  own" 
teachei  s; 

(H)  :  ncentives  for  teachers  to  work  in 
inner-c  Ity  schools;  and 

(1)  cc  llaborative  activities  with  urban  uni- 
versltii  IS  to  revise  and  upgrade  teacher  train- 
ing pre  n^mis;  and 

(6)  dicrease  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol 
among  urban  students,  and  to  enhance  the 
physio  l1  and  emotional  health  of  such  stu- 
dents, ncluding— 

(A)  a  ctlvities  designed  to  improve  the  self- 
esteen:  and  selfworth  of  urban  students; 

(B)  t  he  provision  of  health  care  services 
and  ot  tier  social  services  and  the  coordina- 
tion ol  such  services  with  other  health  care 
providers: 

(C)  jrograms  designed  to  improve  safety 
and  discipline  and  reduce  in-school  violence, 
vandal  Ism  and  gang  activity; 

(D)  ictivlties  that  begin  in  the  early 
grades  and  are  designed  to  prevent  drug  and 
alcoha  1  abuse  and  smoking  among  students 
and  t«  Lchers; 

(E)  collaborative  activities  with  other 
agencies,  businesses,  and  community  groups 
to  dis<  ourage  the  advertisement  and  glorifl- 
cation  of  drugrs  and  alcohol; 

(F)  e  fforts  to  enhance  health  education  and 
nutrit  on  education;  and 

(G)  iltemative  schools,  and  schools-with- 
in-sch6ols  programs,  including  bilingual  and 
special  education  programs  for  students  with 
special  needs. 

(b)  fcPECiAL  RULE.— Funds  allotted  under 
this  title  may  be  used  for  the  planning,  de- 
velopi  lent.  oi)eratlon  or  expansion  of  pro- 
grama  and  activities  which  are  designed  to 
assist  arban  schools  in  meeting  national  edu- 
cation goals,  and  may  include — 

(1)  training  of  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational personnel  in  subject  areas,  or  in- 
struct ional  technology  and  methods  that 
would  Improve  the  delivery  of  services  in 
urban  settings  in  any  of  the  national  edu- 
catioi  goal  areas,  including  staff  develop- 
ment efforts  which  emphasize  multicultural 
and  g<  nder  and  disability  bias-free  curricula; 

(2)  Eoordinatlon  and  collaboration  with 
other  municipal  agencies,  child  care  orgsml- 
zatioi  s,  universities  or  the  private  sector; 

(3)  iiarental  involvement  and  outreach  ef- 
forts and  other  activities  designed  to  en- 
hance parental  encouragement  of  student 
leaml  ng: 

(4)  ( tiidance  counseling,  psychological,  so- 
cial ^  'ork,  and  other  support  services  that 
contr  bute  to  progress  in  achieving  national 
education  goals: 

(5)  efforts  to  acquire  and  Improve  access  to 
educational  technology; 

(6)  programs  to  serve  homeless  children, 
desegregating  children,  immigrants,  mi- 
grants, or  other  highly  mobile  populations, 
even  [if  such  individuals  do  not  attend  a 
school  assisted  under  this  title:  and 

(7)  efforts  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
curriculum  and  coordinate  services  across 
grada  levels. 

(c)  PRiORmr.— Each  local  educational 
agency  submitting  an  application  under  this 
section  shall  give  priority  in  designing  the 
progi^jn  assisted  under  this  title  to  activi- 
ties itiat  replicate  successful  efforts  in  other 
local  educational  agencies  or  expand  success- 
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ful  programs  within  the  eligible  local  edu- 
cational ag(  incy. 

SEC.  IM.  Aa  OVNTABILITY. 

(a)  In  Gei  eral.— The  Secretary  may  award 
an  allotment  under  this  title  to  an  eligible 
local  educaitional  agency  to  enable  such  an 
agency  to  cAerate  a  program  under  this  title 
for  a  period!  of  not  more  than  3  years.  If  an 
eligible  lo<»l  educational  agency  receiving 
an  allotment  under  this  title  meets  the  ac- 
countability requirements  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  iat  the  end  of  3  years  and  the  re- 
quirements^ described  in  subsection  (c)  at  the 
end  of  eact)  year,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, such  agency  shall  be  eligible  to  con- 
tinue the  iroject  with  funds  under  this  title 
for  an  additional  3  years  if  such  agency  so 
desires. 

(b)  REQU  BEMENTS  TO  MOVE  TOWARD  NA- 
TIONAL EDU  CATION  Goals.— 

(1)  Program  continuation.— If,  after  3 
years,  an  uligible  local  educational  agency 
receiving  (.n  allotment  under  this  title  is 
able  to  denonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  it  has  increased  the 
achievemeit  level  of  the  lowest  2  quartlles  of 
students  14  schools  assisted  under  this  title 
SIS  measur^  by  the  statistical  indicators  and 
other  crite  ria  specified  in  the  application  in 
excess  of  <.he  average  such  achievement  of 
such  agenc  y  in  the  3  years  prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  tt  e  project,  then  such  agency  shall 
be  eligible  to  continue  the  project  with  funds 
under  tbia  title  for  an  additional  3  years 
ufion  reapi  licatlon  under  section  103. 

(2)  SPBCIU.  RULE.— If,  after  3  years,  an  eli- 
gible local  educational  agency  receiving  an 
allotment  under  this  title  is  able  to  dem- 
onstrate p  'Ogress  on  meeting  at  least  3  other 
national  eiucatlon  goals  as  measured  by  the 
criteria  described  in  paragraph  (3),  then  such 
agency  shAU  be  deemed  to  have  met  the  re- 
quirement^ of  paragraph  (1)  so  long  as  the 
achievement  level  of  the  schools  assisted 
under  this]  title  did  not  decline  in  any  of  the 
3  previous  school  years. 

(3)  CRnxRiA.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2),  the  criteria  are: 

(A)  The  pumber  or  percentage  of  preschool 
children  served  by  the  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  greater  than  the  average 
such  number  or  percentage  in  the  3  previous 
school  yea 

(B)  The  Isecondary  school  graduation  rate 
in  the  eligible  local  educational  agency  is 
greater  thkn  the  average  such  rate  for  the  3 
previous  school  years. 

(C)  Thej  percentage  of  secondary  school 
graduates  in  the  eligible  local  educational 
agency  eiroUed  in  postsecondary  education 
is  greatentban  such  percentage  for  the  3  pre- 
vious school  years. 

(D)  The  percentage  of  the  teaching  force  in 
the  eligible  local  educational  agency  who  are 
minorities  is  greater  than  the  average  such 
percentage  for  the  3  previous  school  years. 

(E)  The  Incidence  of  discipline,  drug-relat- 
ed or  in-$chool  crime  in  the  eligible  local 
educational  agency  is  less  than  the  average 
such  incidence  in  the  3  previous  school  years. 

(c)  CoiXEcnoN  OF  Data.— Each  eligible 
local  edu^tional  agency,  community-based 
organization,  or  nonprofit  partnership  de- 
scribed in  section  102(c)(2)  receiving  an  allot- 
ment under  this  title  shall  annually  collect 
and  subnmt  to  the  Secretary  data  based  on 
the  statiatical  indicators  and  other  criteria 
described  I  in  the  application  submitted  by 
such  eligible  local  educational  agency  for 
the  purnDses  of  monitoring  progress  in 
achievingT  national  education  goals.  Such 
data  shall  include  multiple  measures  or  indi- 
cators of  each  variable,  and  may  take  into 
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consideration  the  mobility  of  students  in  the 
schools  served  under  this  title. 

SBC.   107.   INCXNTIVX  AWABDS  TO   EXnfPLARY 
PitOGIiAM& 

Prom  amounts  reserved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(a)  or  otherwise  made  available,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  competitive 
awards  to  individual  schools  participating  in 
a  program  assisted  under  this  title  which 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  3  of  the  following: 

(1)  Unusual  or  exemplary  progress  in 
achieving  the  national  education  goals 
through  programs  described  in  section  105. 

(2)  Exemplary  or  unusually  effective  col- 
laborative arrangements  between  the 
schools,  community-based  organizations, 
agencies,  parent  groups,  colleges  and  busi- 
nesses. 

(3)  Identification,  review  and  removal  of 
potential  barriers  to  student  performance  in 
the  national  education  goal  areas,  such  as 
suspensions  and  expulsions,  in-grade  reten- 
tions, ability  grouping,  and  lack  of  access  to 
course  offerings  in  pre-algebra  and  introduc- 
tory algebra. 

(4)  Substantial  exi>ansion  of  the  hours 
schools  assisted  under  this  title  remain  open 
for  community  use  or  student  after-school 
recreation. 

SKC  108.  REGULATORT  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  REPORT  ON  URBAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. — In 

order  to  assist  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  under  this  Act  in  improving  the 
performance  of  urban  school  children,  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  January  1, 
1993.  prepare  a  report  on  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral regulations,  guidelines  and  policies  on 
urban  public  schools. 

(b)  CONTENTS  OF  REPORT.— The  report  shall 
analyze  the  impact  of  Federal  legal,  regu- 
latory, policy  and  organizational  require- 
ments on  the  time  and  resources  that  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agencies  assisted  under 
this  Act  have  for  educating  students,  includ- 
ing fiscal  resources,  staff  time,  facilities,  in- 
structional equijiment,  and  services.  The  re- 
port shall  make  recommendations  on  how 
best  to  simplify  Federal  regulations,  guide- 
lines and  policies  so  that  more  resources  can 
be  devoted  to  improving  urban  school  per- 
formance.  The  report  shall  also  identify  the 
regulations  whose  waiver  might  be  used  as 
Incentives  or  rewards  for  unusual  progress 
toward  meeting  national  education  goals. 

(c)  Specific  Issues  for  Analysis.— In  la-e- 
paring  the  report  required  by  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  analyze — 

(1)  the  effect  of  regulatory  requirements  on 
local  program  flexibility  and  management 
within  eligible  local  educational  agencies; 

(2)  the  effect  of  regulatory  requirements  on 
the  size,  cost  and  composition  of  administra- 
tive practices  within  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  regulatory  require- 
ments are  duplicative  or  contradictory; 

(4)  the  amount  of  time  and  resources  that 
school  administrators  and  teachers  must 
spend  responding  to  data  requests  and  re- 
porting requirements  pursuant  to  Federal 
law; 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  regulatory  require- 
ments are  related  to  Instructional  rather 
than  noninstructional  practices  in  eligible 
local  educational  agencies; 

(6)  the  relationstilp  between  specific  regu- 
latory requirements  and  the  educational  per- 
formance of  urban  students;  and 

(7)  how  the  waiver  or  simplification  of  reg- 
ulatory requirements  could  enhance  the  per- 
formance of  urban  school  children  and  the 
progress  of  urban  schools  in  meeting  na- 
tional education  goals. 


(d)  Sample  Data.— The  Secretary  may,  in 
developing  the  report  described  in  subsection 
(a),  use  appropriate  sampling  techniques. 

(e)  Consultation  with  Congress.— The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  design  of  the  report  described  in  this 
section. 

SEC.  100.  liOCAL  ADVlSORy  GROUP. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.- Any  local  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  Act  shall  form  a  local  advisory 
group. 

(b)  Composition.- 

(1)  In  general.— Each  local  advisory  group 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  groups  such  as — 

(A)  local  government  agencies; 

(B)  community-based  organizations; 

(C)  service  providers; 

(D)  teachers; 

(E)  parents; 

(F)  colleges  and  universities: 

(G)  businesses; 

(H)  principals  and  other  school  administra- 
tors; 

(1)  counselors,  school  psychologists  and  so- 
cial workers; 

(J)  students; 

(K)  State  educational  agencies  and  State 
boards  of  education; 
(L)  labor; 

(M)  Offices  of  the  mayor; 
(N)  religious  leaders;  and 

(0)  organizations  with  an  interest  In  im- 
proving urban  education  and  expertise  in  the 
delivery  of  services  needed  by  the  schools  se- 
lected to  participate  in  a  program  assisted 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  Appointment.— The  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cy applying  for  funds  under  this  title  shall 
appoint  the  members  of  the  local  advisory 
group.  The  local  advisory  group  may  contain 
as  many  members  as  is  necessary  to  ensure 
a  comprehensive  community-wide  program 
to  improve  urban  education. 

(3)  Representation.- The  local  advisory 
group  shall  be  representative  of  the  commu- 
nity and  shall  be  balanced  according  to  the 
race,  ethnicity,  native  language  background, 
and  gender  of  its  members,  to  the  extent 
practicable. 

(c)  Functions.— The  local  advisory  group 
shall— 

(1)  advise  the  eligible  local  educational 
agency  on  the  design  and  conduct  of  a  needs 
assessment  for  all  schools  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  assisted  under  this 
title; 

(2)  assist  in  planning  for  community-wide 
collaboration  in  service  delivery  for  students 
in  schools  expected  to  be  served  by  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title; 

(3)  advise  the  eligible  local  educational 
agency  and  the  community  on  how  they  can 
work  together  to  use  multiple  service  pro- 
viders; 

(4)  advise  and  assist  the  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  on  the  implementation  of 
the  program  assisted  under  this  title  and  re- 
view evaluations  of  such  program's  success; 

(5)  review  and  approve  applications  sub- 
mitted to  the  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cy by  community-based  organizations  pursu- 
ant to  section  ia3(b); 

(6)  advise  the  eligible  local  educational 
agency  on  strategies  for  increasing  parent 
involvement  and  the  number  of  school  volun- 
teers and  role  models  in  schools;  and 


(7)  review  the  success  of  community-baaed 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  for 
progress  on  the  national  education  goals. 

(d)  Use  of  Existing  Local  Advisory 
Group.— To  the  extent  that  an  eligible  local 
educational  agency  has  established  a  broadly 
represenutive  local  advisory  group  before 
enactment  of  this  Act  that  is  comparable  to 
the  local  advisory  group  described  in  this 
section,  such  existing  local  advisory  group 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 
SBC  110.  SPECIAL  RULBa 

(a)  Raniono  of  Schools  To  Determine 
Relative  Need.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  eUgible  local  edu- 
cational agency  desiring  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment under  this  title  shall,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  schools  are  most  in  need  of  serv- 
ices under  this  title,  separately  rank  all 
schools  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency 
on  the  basis  of— 

(A)  achievement; 

(B)  poverty;  and  [ 

(C)  racial  isolation. 

(2)  Percentage  of  schools  to  be  served.— 
Each  eligible  local  educational  agency  that 
receives  an  allotment  under  this  title  shall 
serve  at  least  10  percent,  but  not  more  than 
20  percent,  of  the  schools  under  the  jorisdlc- 
tion  of  such  agency. 

(3)  Crtteria  for  schools  to  be  served. — 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  section,  each  eligible  local  educational 
agency  that  receives  an  allotment  under  this 
tiUe- 

(A)  shall  serve  any  school  that  is  deter- 
mined to  be  most  in  need  with  respect  to  all 
3  rankings  described  In  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  may  serve  any  school  that  is  deter- 
mined to  be  most  in  need  with  respect  to  any 
1  or  more  of  such  rankings;  and 

(C)  may  serve  any  school  that  received  as- 
sistance under  this  title  in  a  previous  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  Flexibility.— Each  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  have  the  flexibility  to 
serve  homeless  children,  desegregating  stu- 
dents, immigrants,  migrants  or  other  highly 
mobile  populations  within  the  program  as- 
sisted under  tliis  title. 

(c)  Chapter  1  School  Improvement 
Plan.— The  approved  program  for  any  school 
served  under  sections  1020  and  1021  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  section 
106<bKl)of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n—SCBOOL  BUILDING  REPAIR  AND 
RENOVATION 

SEC  Ml.  PURPOSE;  AUTHORIZATION  OT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  assistance  to  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  assist  such  agencies  in 
repairing,  and  renovating,  instructional  fa- 
cilities in  city  schools. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Afproprutions.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992,  1993.  1994.  1995.  1996,  and  1987. 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

SBC  Mt.  AUX>CATI<m  OF  FUNII& 

(a)  Reservation.— From  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  j>rovislon8  of  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  1  per- 
cent of  such  amount  to  monitor  activities 
assisted  under  this  title. 

(b)  ALLOTMENTS.— From  the  remainder  of 
sums  not  reserved  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies  with  an  apjiroved  apftUca- 
tion — 
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(1)  33  percent  of  such  ftmds  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  children  in  the  eligible  local 
educational  agency  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
17  who  are  members  of  families  whose  in- 
come does  not  exceed  the  income  official 
poverty  line  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget),  according  to  the  most 
recent  decennial  census,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  all  such  children  in  all  eligible  local 
educational  agencies; 

(2)  33  percent  of  such  ftinds  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  school  buildings  used  for  in- 
structional purposes  in  the  eligible  local 
educational  agency,  divided  by  the  number 
of  all  such  buildings  in  all  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies;  and 

(3)  33  percent  of  such  funds  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  school  buildings  in  the  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agency  which  are  used 
for  instructional  purposes  and  which  are 
more  than  25  years  old,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  all  such  buildings  in  all  eligible  local 
educational  agencies. 

tmC  MS.  APPUCATION. 

(a)  APPUCATION.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  desiring  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

(2)  Duration.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  3  years. 

(3)  Annual  review.— E^ach  application  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
subject  to  annual  review. 

(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  needs  for  building  re- 
pair, renovation  and  construction; 

(2)  the  name  and  location  of  all  sites  sched- 
uled for  repair,  renovation  or  construction 
and  a  description  of  the  activities  planned  at 
each  site;  and 

(3)  a  description  of  accounting  procedures 
used  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

SEC.  SM.  REPAIR  AND  RENOVATION. 

Each  eligible  local  educational  agency  re- 
ceiving an  allotment  under  section  202(b) 
shall  use  SO  percent  of  such  allotment  to  con- 
duct programs  for — 

(1)  repair  sind  renovation  of  school  build- 
ings used  for  Instruction; 

(2)  installation  or  upgrading  of  school  secu- 
rity and  communications  systems: 

(3)  construction  of  new  buildings  that  will 
serve  to  replace  old  facilities  that  are  most 
cost  effectively  torn  down  rather  than  ren- 
ovated; 

(4)  alterations  to  buildings  to  meet  special 
program,  curricula,  or  school-site  manage- 
ment needs; 

(5)  alterations  to  buildings  to  meet  certain 
special  population  needs,  such  as  the  needs 
of  homeless  children  and  preschool  children; 

(6)  alterations  to  school  buildings  to  enable 
such  buildings  to  serve  as  one-stop  family 
support  centers: 

(7)  facilities'  costs  associated  with  length- 
ening the  school  day  or  school  year;  and 

(8)  upgrading  of  and  alterations  to  build- 
ings to  accommodate  new  instructional  tech- 
nology. 

flKx  Ml.  ENvmoNMEurr  AND  aAFcrr. 

E^h  eligible  local  educational  agency  re- 
ceiving an  allotment  under  section  20Q(b) 
shall  use  50  percent  of  such  allotment  to  con- 
duct programs  for— 

(1)  energy  conservation; 


(2)  removal  or  containment  of  environ- 
mentally hazardous  material,  such  as  asbes- 
tos, leads  and  radon; 

(3)  meeting  the  requirements  of  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973;  and 

(4)  meeting  local.  State  or  Federal  laws  or 
regulations  enacted  or  promulgated  since  the 
initial  Gbnstruction  of  a  building  related  to 
fire,  air,;iigbt.  noise,  waste  disposal,  building 
height  or  other. 

SEC.  aoe.  WAIVER 

The  Secretary  may  waive  the  50  percent  re- 
quiremeiits  described  in  sections  204  and  205 
for  any  eligrlble  local  educational  agency 
that  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretaw  a  greater  need  for  services  de- 
scribed ix  section  204  or  205. 

TITLH  m— URBAN  SCHOOL  RESEARCH 
SEC.  Ml.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Institute  for  Urban  Education 
such  sui  IS  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  flsca  1  years  1992,  1993,  1994.  1995,  1996,  and 
1997,  to  I  :arry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

SEC.    302.  ASSISTANT   SECRETARY   FOR   URBAN 
EDUCATION. 

(a)  ahendment  to  the  Department  of 
Educaticn  Organization  act.— Title  n  of 
the  Depkrtment  of  Education  Organization 
Act  (20  9.S.C.  3401  et  seq.)  is  amended— 
action  202(b)(1)  by- 
diking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
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-SEC.  21^  national  institutb  fx>r  urban 

EDUCATION. 

"Therfe  shall  be  in  the  Department  a  Na- 
tional I  istltute  for  Urban  Education,  estab- 
lished 1 1  accordance  with  title  HI  of  the 
Urban  ^hools  of  America  (USA)  Act  of 
1991. 

(b)  amendment  to  Title  v.— Section  5315 
of  title  >.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
by  strillng  "Assistant  Secretaries  of  Edu- 
cation 6)"  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Eklucation  (7)". 

SEC.   S03|  RESERVATION,  ALLOTMENT,  AUUOCA- 
TION. 

(a)  RiSERVATION    FOR   NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

OF  Urbj  n  Education.— From  the  amount  ap- 
propriat  ed  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
carry  oi  it  the  provisions  of  this  title  in  any 
fiscal  ;  ear,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Urban  ]  iducation  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred t )  as  the  "Assistant  Secretary")  shall 
reserve  !0  percent  of  such  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation o :  the  National  Institute  for  Urban 
Educati  >n  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "  Lnstitute"). 

(b)  Allotments  to  Eugible  Local  Edu- 
cational agencies.- From  the  remainder  of 
sums  ni  it  reserved  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Assistai  it  Secretary  shall  make  allotments 
to  eligl  >le  local  educational  agencies  in  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
such  re  nainder  as  the  number  of  students 


in   the   eligible   local   educational 

>ear8  to  the  total  number  of  students 

in   all   eligible    local    educational 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  URBAN  EDU- 
CATION. 

(a)    ^TABLiSHMENT.— From    amounts    re- 
served iinder  section  303(a).  the  Assistant 
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known  as  tfe  National  Institute  of  Urban 
Education, 
(b)  FuNCmcjNS.- The  Institute  shall— 

(1)  assist  Eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  this  Act.  or  consortia  of  such 
agencies,  in  developing  research  and  evalua- 
tion activities  to  assess  progress  toward 
meeting  the  pational  education  goals; 

(2)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research 
which  will  assist  urban  schools  in  enhancing 
learning,  tetjching.  and  system  management; 

(3)  provide  itraining  in  research  and  evalua- 
tion methods  and  techniques  that  meet  the 
purposes  of  t^s  Act: 

(4)  evaluatie  and  disseminate  among  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agencies  results  of  ac- 
tivities condjucted  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this 
Act; 

(5)  design 
with  eligibl 
ties,  a  com; 
and  evalu; 
progress  uni 

(6)  serve 
cation    resei 
policies,  ani 


Secretary  shall  establish  an  institute  to  be     tute. 


,nd  coordinate,  in  consultation 

local  educational  agency  activl- 
hensive  and  cohesive  research 

ion     strategy     for     assessing 

r  this  Act; 

a  clearinghouse  on  urban  edu- 

ch    and    evaluation    findings, 

practices: 

(7)  design,  I  test,  define,  and  promote  com- 
mon indicaqors  of  progress  toward  the  na- 
tional education  goals:  and 

(8)  design,  I  develop,  and  test  new  multiple- 
measures  of  I  school  progress  toward  the  na- 
tional education  goals. 

(c)  GovERifANCE.— The  Institute  shall  have 
a  Governing  [Board. 

(1)  CoMPoainoN  and  appointment.— 

(A)  C30MpisrnoN.— The  Governing  Board 
shall  consisti  of  22  members,  selected  from  a 
pool  of  can4idates  nominated  by  the  super- 
intendent akd  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  at  the  eligible  local  educational 
agencies.      { 

(B)  APPonfTMENT.- The  Majority  Leader  of 
the  House  o(  Representatives  and  the  Major- 
ity Leader  4f  t^he  Senate  shall  each  appoint 
six  members  to  the  Governing  Board  from  in- 
dividuals nominated  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  lixe  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  shall  each  appoint  3  members 
to  the  Governing  Board  from  individuals 
nominated  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A). 
The  Secretory  shall  appoint  4  members  to 
the  Governing  Board  from  individuals  nomi- 
nated pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Terms  of  office.— 

(A)  In  general.— Members  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board  s^ll  be  appointed  for  a  period  of 
3  years. 

(B)  Reappointment.— Members  of  the  Gov- 
erning Boarf  may  be  reappointed  to  the  Gov- 
erning Boari. 

(3)  DUTiESj— The  Governing  Board  shall— 

(A)  establish  the  national  research  and 
evaluation  m^gram  for  the  Institute; 

(B)  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Institut^;  and 

(C)  issue  ui  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  pilbllc  on  the  progress  of  urban 
schools  in  nieeting  the  goals  of  this  Act. 

(4)  LEADEjiSHiP.- The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  be  th4  primary  individual  responsible 
for  the  dailjl  operation  of  the  Institute. 

(5)  STAFF.j-Such  personnel  as  the  Institute 
deems  necessary  may  be  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  fundtions  of  the  Institute. 

(d)  Contracts  and  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Institute  may  award 
grants  to  oi  enter  into  contracts  with  eligi- 
ble local  ediucational  agencies,  universities, 
research  and  development  centers,  private 
coriMrationi  i,  or  regional  educational  labora- 
tories to  a  rry  out  the  duties  of  the  Insti- 
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(2)  COMPETmvE  AWARDS.— Grants  and  con- 
tracts awarded  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  b« 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis. 
SBC  SW.  APPUCAHON. 

(a)  In  General,.— Any  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  desiring  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment under  section  303<b)  shall— 

(1)  submit  an  application  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, local  universities,  research  insti- 
tutes, laboratories,  or  centers  for  purposes  of 
planning  and  implementing  a  plan  of  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  for  the  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agency  and  schools  of 
the  local  educational  agency  participating  in 
programs  assisted  under  title  I;  and 

(3)  describe  in  the  application  a  research 
and  technical  assistance  plan  and  how  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  title  will  be  used  to 
assess  progress  on  the  national  education 
goals. 

(b)  Consortia.- Eligible  local  educational 
agencies  may  pool  their  allotments  under 
section  303(b),  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  design 
and  conduct  cooperative  data  collection, 
evaluation  and  information  dissemination 
activities. 

SEC.  MM.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

Funds  allotted  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  under  section  303(b)  may  be  used 
for— 

(1)  collaborative  and  coordinated  research 
and  evaluation  of  educational  techniques  or 
approaches  used  in  multiple  eligible  local 
educational  agencies; 

(2)  evaluation  of  in-ojects  assisted  under 
title  I; 

(3)  collection  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  successful  projects  and  ap- 
proaches assisted  under  title  I; 

(4)  design  and  implementation  of  extension 
service  programs  to  allow  an  eligible  local 
educational  agency  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  individual  schools  and  teachers 
Involved  in  projects  assisted  under  title  I; 

(5)  provision  of  data  and  information  man- 
agement services  to  individual  schools  as- 
sisted under  title  I; 

(6)  provision  of  staff  training  in  schools  as- 
sisted under  title  I; 

(7)  evaluation  of  progress  made  by  eligible 
local  educational  agencies  assisted  under 
this  Act  in  meeting  national  education 
goals; 

(8)  provision  of  staff  training  in  test  inter- 
pretation and  use  for  diagnostic  purposes; 

(9)  provision  of  information  to  parents  on 
test  results  and  test  interpretation; 

(10)  provision  of  technology  and  training  in 
its  research  and  evaluation  uses; 

(11)  development  of  assessment  tools  of 
students  in  individualized  instruction; 

(12)  research  on  school  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  may  be  barriers  to  the  success  of 
students  in  school;  and 

(13)  develoixnent  and  testing  of  new  mul- 
tiple, alternative  assessments  of  student 
I>rogress  toward  the  national  education  goals 
which  are  race  and  gender  bias-free  and  sen- 
sitive to  limited-English  proficient  and  dis- 
abled students. 

TITIf  IV-CBNERAL  PROVISIONS 
SBC.    4*1.    INTCKACSNCT   COUNCIL    ON    URBAN 
SCHOOLS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  established 
the  Interagency  Council  on  Urban  Schools 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"). 

(b)  Composition.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Council  shall  consist 
of— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Education  who  shall 
serve  as  (Chairperson  of  the  (Council; 


(B)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(E)  the  Attorney  (General  of  the  United 
States; 

(F)  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

(G)  the  Director  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency; 

(H)  the  Director  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights; 

(1)  the  Chairperson  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergoverimiental  Relations; 

(J)  the  Chainwrsons  of  the  National  En- 
dowments on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities; 

(K)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

(L)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  and 

(M)  such  other  officers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Chairperson  of  the  Council  to 
serve  wherever  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  agency  headed  by  such  an  officer 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  Council. 

(2)  Representation.— Each  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  may  designate  a  per- 
son to  represent  such  Individual  on  the 
Council. 

(3)  Duration.— Each  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  as  long  as  such  member  serves  as 
the  bead  of  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency. 

(4)  Principal  advisor.— The  Chairperson  of 
the  Council  shall  be  the  President's  principal 
advisor  on  urban  schools. 

(c)  Quorum. — Seven  members  of  the  (Coun- 
cil shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
poses of  transmitting  recommendations  and 
proposals  to  the  President,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  meet  for  other  reasons. 

(d)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  at 
least  2  times  each  year.  When  a  Council 
member  is  unable  to  attend  a  meeting,  the 
Council  member  shall  appoint  an  appropriate 
Assistant  Secretary  or  an  equivalent  individ- 
ual from  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
member  to  represent  the  member  for  that 
meeting. 

(e)  Duties  of  the  Council.— The  Council 
shall- 

(1)  review  programs  and  activities  con- 
ducted by  each  department  or  agency  rep- 
resented on  the  Council  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  such  programs  and  activities  on  the 
ability  of  urban  schools  to  meet  national 
education  goals; 

(2)  track  progress  of  urban  schools  in  meet- 
ing national  education  goals: 

(3)  solicit  information  and  advice  f^m  ex- 
perts in  urban  education  and  representatives 
of  urban  schools  on  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  Improve  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  which  serve 
urban  school  students; 

(4)  review  regulations  across  various  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  duplication  or  contradiction; 

(5)  issue  an  annual  report  to  (Congress  and 
the  President  on  the  progress  urban  schools 
are  making  in  meeting  national  education 
goals,  and  on  how  Congress  might  change 
Federal  programs  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs  in  urban  schools; 

(6)  review  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding ways  to  improve  or  streamline  var- 
ious Federal  data  collection  activities  in 
urban  schools;  and 

(7)  conduct  such  research  as  may  be  helpful 
to  urban  school  ivactitioners  in  improving 
the  iwrformance  of  students  attending  urban 
schools. 

SBC  4M.  WHm  BOUSB  CONFERENCE  ON  URBAN 
EDUCATION. 

(a)  AimioRizATiON  To  Call  Conference. — 


(1)  In  general.- The  President  is  author- 
ized to  call  and  conduct  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Urban  Education  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Conference")  which  shall  be 
held  not  earlier  than  November  1,  1962,  and 
not  later  than  October  30, 1993. 

(2)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  White 
House  (Conference  on  Urban  Education  shall 
be  to— 

(A)  develop  recommendations  and  strate- 
grles  for  the  improvement  of  urban  education; 

(B)  marshal  the  forces  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, governmental  agencies  at  all  levels,  par- 
ents, teachers,  communities,  and  education 
officials  to  assist  urban  schools  in  achieving 
national  education  goals;  and 

(C)  conduct  the  initial  planning  for  a  per- 
manent national  advisory  commission  on 
urban  education. 

(b)  Composition  of  (Conference. — 

(1)  In  general.- The  (Conference  shall  be 
composed  of— 

(A)  representatives  of  urban  public  school 
systems,  including  board  of  education  mem- 
bers and  school  superintendents; 

(B)  representatives  of  the  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  other  Federal 
agencies; 

(C)  State  elected  officials  and  representa- 
tives from  State  educational  agencies;  and 

(D)  individuals  with  special  knowledge  of 
and  expertise  in  urban  education. 

(2)  Selection.— The  President  shall  select 
one-third  of  the  participants  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  select  one-third  of  such 
participants,  and  the  {^resident  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  select  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  such  participants. 

(3)  Representation.- In  selecting  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  Conference  the  President, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
shall  ensure  that  the  participants  are  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  ethnic,  racial,  and  lan- 
guage diversity  of  cities  as  is  practicable. 

(c)  Reports.- 

(1)  In  general.— a  final  report  of  the  Con- 
ference, containing  such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations as  may  be  made  by  the  Con- 
ference, shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
not  later  than  120  days  following  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Conference.  The  final  report 
shall  be  made  public  and,  within  90  days 
after  receipt  by  the  President,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  President  containing  recommendations 
for  implementing  the  report. 

(2)  PUBUCATION     AND     DISTRIBUTION.- The 

Conference  is  authorized  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute the  report  described  in  this  section. 
Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Federal  depository  libraries  and  made  avail- 
able to  local  urban  school  leaders. 

(d)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1993  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(2)  AVAILABILITY.- Amounts  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  the  authority  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC  4n.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  URBAN  BDUCAnON. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— There  is  established  a 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Ekiucation 
(referred  to  hereafter  as  the  "(Commission"). 

(b)  Membership.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  12  members.  Four  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  ai^oisted  by  the  President. 
Four  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  including  two 
Members  of  the  House,  of  which  1  shall  be 
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from  each  political  party.  Four  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  including  2  members 
of  the  Senate,  of  which  1  shall  be  from  each 
political  party. 

(2)  Chairperbon.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  by  the  members 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  continue  to 
serve  for  the  duration  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment. 

(c)  Study.— The  Commission  shall  make  a 
study  of  the  following  Issues: 

(1)  Demographic  changes.— Demographic 
changes  in  student  enrollment  and  classroom 
teachers  in  the  10-year  jwriod  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Spectal  needs.— Numbers  and  types  of 
special  needs  of  students  in  urban  schools. 

(3)  Unserved  or  underserved  students.— 
Number  of  unserved  or  underserved  students 
in  urban  schools  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  Head  Start  Act.  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the 
EUementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988.  Drug  Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act  of  1966.  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
cational and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act.  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and 
other  Federal  programs. 

(4)  Student  performance.— Program  and 
management  efforts  in  urban  schools  de- 
signed to  enhance  student  performance,  and 
reasons  for  the  effectiveness  of  such  efforts. 

(5)  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT.— Financial  support 
and  funding  needs  of  urban  schools  from 
local.  State,  and  Federal  sources. 

(6)  Collaborative  efforts.— Collaborative 
efforts  and  programs  between  urban  schools, 
the  private  sector,  and  community  groups. 

(7)  Supply  needs.— Supply  needs  for  teach- 
ers in  urban  schools  In  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  q^  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Reports.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall 
prepare  and  submit  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  on 
the  findings  of  the  study  required  by  this 
section.  The  report  shall  be  submitted  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

(2)  Proposal  for  changes  in  federal  leg- 
islation.—The  report  submitted  under  this 
section  shall  include  proposals  for  changes  in 
Federal  legislation. 

(e)  Staff. — Such  personnel  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  niay  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subtitle  HI  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  individ- 
ual so  appointed  shall  be  paid  in  excess  of 
the  rate  authorized  for  level  HI  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

(f)  Compensation.— 

(1)  In  general.— Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  officers  or  full-time  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  services  as  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States.  Such  members  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5708  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Special  rule.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  not  officers  or  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  may  receive 
such  per  diem  and  travel  allowance  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 
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(g)  Administration.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  or.  on 
the  autl^orization  of  the  Commission,  any 
commitoee  thereof,  may.  for  the  purinse  of 
carrying:  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  atid  such  places  within  the  United 
States  at  the  Commission  or  such  committee 
may  deei  n  advisable. 

(2)  Coi  8ULTATION.— In  carrying  out  its  du- 
ties und(  r  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  privkte  organizations  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible. 

(3)  INI  ormation.— The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  secure  directly  from  any  execu- 
tive dejiartment.  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commisaon.  office,  independent  establish- 
ment, oi  instrumentality,  information,  sug- 
gestionsi  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  |of  this  section,  and  each  such  de- 
partment;, bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity is  adthorlzed  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
permltt^  by  law.  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  ko  the  Commission,  upon  request  by 
the  Chai^. 

(4)  Ccktracts.— The  Commission  is  au- 
thorizedjto  enter  into  contracts  to  secure  the 
necessarjr  data  and  information  to  conduct 
its  workland  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  con^ltants. 

(5)  Cooperation.— The  heads  of  all  Federal 
agenciea  are.  to  the  extent  practicable,  di- 
rected be  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  this  section. 

(6)  SpIctal  RULE.— The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized! to  utilize,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencle^  the  services,  personnel,  informa- 
tion, an^  facilities  of  other  Federal,  State, 
local,  a^d  private  agencies  with  or  without 
reimbursement. 

(h)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  3  years  after  the  date  of  its  Hrst 
meeting} 

(1)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  In  (^eneral.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1993  such  sums  as 
may  be  Necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(2)  AtAiLABiLiTY.— Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  r^ain  available  until  expended  or 
until  toe  termination  of  the  Commission, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

I 

SEC.  404.  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  SUPPLEMENT  NOT 
I   SUPPLANT  NON-FEDERAL  FUNDS. 

An  elKible  local  educational  agency  may 
use  funs  received  under  this  Act  only  so  as 
to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Increasfl  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the 
absence  I  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
availably  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the 
educatidn  of  students  participating  in  activi- 
ties assisted  under  this  Act  and  in  no  case 
may  such  funds  be  used  to  supplant  such 
funds  fr#m  such  non-Federal  sources. 


SEC.  406. 

EXce; 
poses  of  I 

(1)  th( 
meanini 
Census 

(2)  th( 


vlduals 


KFINI'IIONS. 

as  otherwise  provided,  for  the  pur- 
.his  Act — 

term  "central  city"  has  the  same 
as  that  used  by  the  United  States 
ureau; 

term  "community-based  organiza- 
tion" mfeans  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
which  1|  rei»-esentative  of  a  community  or 
significant  segments  of  a  community  and 
which  hM  a  proven  record  of  providing  effec- 
tive educational  or  related  services  to  indi- 
n  the  community; 
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(3)  the  telrn- 
agency"  me^ns 
which— 

(I)  serves 
State;  or 

(II)  enroll^  30,000  or  more  students  and 
serves  a  cent  ral  city  with  a  population  of  at 


"eligible  local   educational 
a  local  educational  agency 


the  largest  central  city  in  a 


a  metropolitan  statistical 

"institution  of  higher  edu- 
^he  meaning  given  to  such  term 
01(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 


those   criter 
creases  in 
Urban  Ck>nsu 

(8)  the  ter 
retary  of  Edii 

(9)  the  tej 
several  Stat 
but    does 
Samoa,  the 
the  United 


least  200,0001 
area; 

(4)  the  te4 
cation"  has 
in  section  If 
Act  of  1965; 

(5)  the  teim  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaping  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 1421(12)  iof  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Educatiob  Act  of  1965; 

(6)  the  t^rm  "metropolitan  statistical 
area"  has  th^  same  meaning  as  that  used  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau; 

(7)  the  term  "poverty  level"  means  the  cri- 
teria of  povorty  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  ccinplling  the  most  recent  decen- 
nial census  Ipr  a  family  of  4  in  such  form  as 

ia   have   been   updated   by   In- 
|e  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All 
ters; 
"Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
ication. 

State"  means  each  of  the 
)s  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
lot  Include  Guam,  American 
immonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Itates  Virgin  Islands,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  Palau; 
and 

(10)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaoing  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 1471(23);  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  ]s.  720,  the  Urban  Schools  of 
America  [USA]  Act  of  1991. 
I  caimoti  think  of  a  single  area  of 
id  in  this  Nation  than  in- 
education.  A  1989  report  on 
lal  Association  of  Student 
id  Administrators  and  the 
council  on  Education  Early 
Awareness  Iof  Postsecondary  Education 
gave,  by  w^y  of  background,  these  dis- 
turbing fa 

are  significantly  fewer  youth 
>ur  aging  population.  In  1950. 
Americans  working  to  support 
irson.  By  1992.  the  ratio  will  be 
one.  and  one  of  the  three  work- 
lack.  Hisitanic.  Asian,  or  Native 
the  3.6  million  children  who  en- 
rarten  in  1988  (the  high  school 
about  one-third  are  minority 
le-quarter  of  the  children  were 
bom  in  poverty.  Some  15  percent  fit  in  one 
or  more  of  I  the  following  categories:  men- 
sically  handicapped,  non-native 
inglish,  children  of  teen  moth- 
•en  of  unmarried  parents.  As  a 
these  sweeping  demographic 
high  percentages  of  school  drop- 
outs—alrea(br  about  half  of  students  entering 
ninth  grade  }n  urban  areas— are  likely  to  in- 
crease. Unle^  there  are  serious,  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  interventions  at  early 
stages  in  the  lives  of  at-risk  students,  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  class  of  2001  will 
be  alienated:  from  school  by  6th  grade  and  on 
the  street  b4  age  16. 


greater  ne 
vestment  i^ 
the   Natioij 
Financial 
American 


Today,  th^ 
to  support 
there  were 
each  retired  \ 
only  three  ■ 
ers  will  be 
American,  i 
tered  klnde^ 
class  of  2001 
students.  Oi 


tally  or  ph 
speakers  of  | 
ers.  or  child 
result     of 
changes,  the 
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The  report  goes  on  to  quote  Henry 
Levin's  of  Stanford  University  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  school  dropouts, 
amounted  conservatively  to  $77  billion 
every  year:  $71  billion  in  lost  tax  reve- 
nues; $3  billion  for  welfare  and  unem- 
ployment; and  $3  billion  for  crime  pre- 
vention. 

USA  is  an  investment  that  would 
help  to  stem  those  costs.  Through  di- 
rect federal  investment  in  urban  school 
improvement,  school  building  repair 
and  renovation  and  urban  school  re- 
search, we  can  provide  a  desperately 
needed  IV  to  our  ailing  inner  city 
schools. 

As  a  Senator  who  represents  a  large- 
ly rural  State,  I  know  all  too  well  that 
the  problems  plaguing  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  are  not 
limited  to  urban  areas.  In  my  own 
State,  the  city  of  Milwaukee  faces  tre- 
mendous challenges  in  improving  pub- 
lic education,  but  there  are  many  other 
local  education  agencies  across  the 
State  who  could  benefit  from  a 
"Rural"  USA.  In  fact,  there  are  over  50 
school  districts  with  lower  per  capita 
incomes  than  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  I 
cosponsor  this  proposal  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  our  intent  to  focus 
on  the  rural  schools  as  well. 

A  second  concern  that  I  have  is  that 
of  the  role  of  the  chief  State  school  of- 
ficers. While  I  do  believe  that  we  must 
infuse  funding  directly  into  the  local 
education  agencies,  I  would  hope  that 
as  this  legislation  winds  its  way 
through  the  process  that  we  can 
achieve  some  balance  between  the 
LEA'S  and  the  State  education  agen- 
cies. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  invest  generously  in  edu- 
cation. Whether  this  proposal  is  wor- 
thy of  a  $1  billion  investment  or  $3  bil- 
lion investment,  I  am  not  sure.  I  do 
think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  bal- 
ance incredible  domestic  demands — 
Ironically  at  a  time  when  we  need  to  be 
doing  more  in  most  all  the  areas.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  critical  initia- 
tives like  USA  are  not  pitted  against 
programs  like  Pell  grants  and  title  I 
programs.  Somehow,  we  must  continue 
to  invest  in  education,  health  care  and 
the  social  needs  of  our  children  and 
families  as  we  proceed  with  deficit  re- 
duction. In  the  long  term,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  is  where  the  real  sav- 
ings to  our  Nation  will  be  gained. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Conunlttee  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  In  the  field  of  education.  He 
has  once  again  given  us  a  vision  for 
positive  change,  for  growth  and  invest- 
ment in  our  people.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  this  legislation  to 
make  that  vision  of  better  education 
for  our  children  a  reality. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 


S.  721.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  dissemi- 
nation of  patent  information;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PATENT  INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION  ACT  OF 
1961 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  enhance  our  Nation's  technological 
competitiveness  and  innovative  abili- 
ties. It  accomplishes  this  vital  goal  by 
establishing  a  program  to  effectively 
and  efficiently  disseminate  the  largest, 
most  comprehensive  collection  to  tech- 
nical information  available  in  the 
United  States— the  28  million  docu- 
ments of  patent  information  at  the 
U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
[PTO]. 

Our  national  economic  Interest  lies 
in  the  ability  of  U.S.  business 
enteprises  to  manufacture  new  prod- 
ucts and  substantially  improve  exist- 
ing products  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Devising  more  efficient  methods  of  pro- 
duction is  of  equal  Importance.  These 
technological  advances  are  the  inven- 
tions which  are  protected  by  patents. 
As  such,  patents  are  an  important  de- 
terminant of  a  nation's  competitive 
and  economic  strength. 

In  1989  alone,  the  Patent  and 
Tademark  Office  [PTO]  granted  95,831 
utility  patents  protecting  chemical, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  inventions. 
Of  these  grants,  55  percent  were  given 
to  U.S.  Inventors  and  45  percent  were 
given  to  foreign  inventors.  All  of  these 
patents  describe  the  inventions  In  de- 
tail. Each  Includes  drawings  or  chemi- 
cal formulae,  technical  specifications, 
and  a  legally  required  description  of 
the  best  manner  known  to  the  Inventor 
to  practice  the  Invention. 

These  technical  blueprints  cover  the 
complete  range  of  commercial  innova- 
tion. They  are  indexed  in  125,000  spe- 
cific classes  of  technology  from  air- 
craft parts  to  biotechnologically  engi- 
neered plants  to  computer  equipment 
to  mousetraps.  Each  class  consists  of  a 
wealth  of  commercially  valuable  infor- 
mation relating  directly  to  industrial 
innovation.  In  recent  years,  nearly 
one-half  of  this  Informtlon  is  the  prod- 
uct of  foreign  research,  therefore  rep- 
resenting the  blueprints  of  our  com- 
petitors. 

Promoting  efficient  and  effective  ac- 
cess to  patent  information  is  a  strate- 
gically important  function  in  many  re- 
spects. It  can  be,  for  example  a  key  re- 
source for  directly  and  successfully  ac- 
complishing research  and  development 
activities.  Moreover,  because  patents 
represent  products  which  will  reach  the 
market  in  future  years,  the  analysis  of 
patent  information  can  be  a  valuable 
management  tool  in  assessing  foreign 
and  domestic  competitors.  And  of 
course,  patent  information  is  a  critical 
resource  for  obtaining  and  enforcing 
inventor's  rights.  Clearly,  patent  infor- 
mation is  integrally  linked  to  our  abil- 
ity to  create  new  patents  and  enforce 
existing  patent  rights. 


Mr.  President,  It  is  truly  unfortunate 
that  this  valuable  U.S.  Government  in- 
formation resource  remains  virtually 
inaccessible  in  usable  form  to  U.S.  in- 
dustry. In  the  past,  there  was  a  legiti- 
mate excuse  why  patent  information  in 
classified  form  could  exist  only  at  the 
PTO  In  Arlington,  VA.  However,  under 
the  automated  patent  system  [APS], 
the  massive  paper  files  have  now  been 
transformed  into  machine  readable 
form,  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of 
more  than  $150  million  to  date.  There 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  no  reason  why 
this  patent  information  cannot  now  be 
made  widely  available  at  low  cost 
through  the  use  of  compact-disc,  read- 
only-memory [CD-ROM]  technology. 
The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
calls  upon  the  PTO  to  pursue  such  a 
program,  which  will  maximize  the 
PTO's  resources  to  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently supimrt  Industrial  innovation. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  come 
into  focus  quite  clearly  when  ones  com- 
pares our  lack  of  effective  dissemina- 
tion of  patent  information  to  the  ad- 
vanced dissemination  activities  of  our 
two  fiercest  global  competitors — Japan 
and  the  European  Community  [EC]. 
Japan  is,  unsurprisingly,  the  furthest 
ahead  In  providing  public  access  to  pat- 
ent information  in  electronic  form. 
The  Japanese  Patent  Office  Is  already 
providing  Japanese  Industry  on-line 
computer  access  to  all  published  Japa- 
nese patent  applications,  and  all  Unit- 
ed States  patents  since  1974,  at  five  lo- 
cations in  Tokyo,  with  plans  to  do  the 
same  at  21  additional  remote  locations 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 
This  information  is  searchable  or  re- 
trievable by  technology,  Inventor  or 
words  in  the  abstract  of  the  invention, 
and  includes  both  the  images  and  text 
of  the  patent.  Moreover,  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
JAPIO,  is  providing  and  selling  CD- 
ROM's  containing  published  Japanese 
applications  since  1987. 

Clearly,  the  Japanese  Government 
understands  all  too  well  the  competi- 
tive implications  of  providing  public 
access  to  a  comprehensive  database  of 
patent  information,  particularly  in 
image  form.  This  may  be  one  reason 
why  the  top  four  United  States  patent 
holders  in  1989  were  from  Japan,  not 
the  United  States.  The  EC,  while  not  as 
far  along  as  Japan,  Is  further  along 
than  we  are  in  that  they  have  been 
selling  CD-ROM's  containing  European 
patent  Information  since  January  1989. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
aims  to  redress  this  situation.  It  re- 
quires the  PTO  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  new  automated  patent  system  by 
utilizing  CD-ROM  technology,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  the  effec- 
tive dissemination  throughout  the 
United  States.  Japanese,  and  European 
patent  information.  This  would,  for  the 
first  time,  provide  for  on-line  comput- 
erized viewing  of  U.S.  and  key  world- 
wide patent  images  and  texts  in  a  clas- 
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sifled  format.  It  would  broaden  the 
PTO'8  current  automation  efforts  to 
take  into  account  the  needs  of  patent 
applicants  and  users,  instead  of  focus- 
ing solely  on  the  needs  of  patent  exam- 
iners. In  so  doing,  it  would  establish  an 
efficient  and  vastly  improved  process 
for  disseminating  patent  information, 
which  is  urgently  by  the  U.S.  patent 
professionals,  the  engineering  and  sci- 
entific community,  industry  and  the 
pro  itself. 

The  pro  would  not  be  required  to  ex- 
pend enormous  resources  on  this  CD- 
ROM  program  because  it  already  has  at 
its  Hngertips  digitized  patent  image 
data  on  United  States  patents  and,  as  a 
result  of  patent  information  exchange 
agreements,  similar  data  on  Japanese 
and  European  patents.  The  PTO  is  not, 
however,  making  this  available  to  in- 
terested public  parties.  Mounting  such 
patent  information  onto  CI>-ROM's 
provides  the  best  means  for  disseminat- 
ing it  because  it  would  allow  actual 
patent  images  to  be  easUy  viewed  at 
remote  locations.  Moreover,  CD-ROM's 
can  efficiently  store  approximately 
300.000  patent  text  pages.  Using  such 
technology  is  also  cost  effective,  re- 
quiring only  a  personal  computer  with 
a  CD-ROM  reader,  rather  than  a  more 
expensive  mini  or  main-frame  com- 
puter which  is  needed  for  magnetic 
computer  tapes. 

The  main  and  most  costly  task  in  im- 
plementing this  program  will  be  creat- 
ing the  initial  master  CD-ROM's.  Esti- 
mated start-up  costs  for  this  function 
are  provided  for  in  the  legislation. 
Once  the  master  CD-ROM's  are  made, 
the  PTO  will  charge  whatever  fees  may 
be  appropriate  to  cover  the  marginal 
costs  of  iiroducing  and  processing  the 
purchase  orders  for  copies  of  the  mas- 
ter CD-ROM's. 

It  is  notable  that  our  Government  al- 
ready recognizes  the  benefits  of  CD- 
ROM  technology  as  an  effective  dis- 
semination vehicle.  This  is  underscored 
by  the  fact  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  just  issued  its  first  monthly 
CD-ROM  product  in  relation  to  its  Na- 
tional Trade  Data  Bank  [NTDB].  As 
stated  by  Undersecretary  of  Commerce 
Michael  Darby  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  announcing 
this  new  program:  "In  order  to  make 
this — export — data  as  accessible  as  pos- 
sible to  the  largest  audience,  the  Ek;o- 
nomic  and  Statistics  Administration  is 
using  state-of-the-art  electronic  data 
dissemination  technology." 

I  applaud  this  effort  to  help  America 
compete  through  export  promotion. 
Now  the  Commerce  Department, 
through  the  PTO,  should  accomplish 
the  same  goal  of  helping  American 
competitiveness  by  stimulating  U.S. 
innovative  and  technological  abilities 
through  a  similar  CD-ROM  dissemina- 
tion effort  on  patent  information.  The 
"Patent  Information  Dissemination 
Act"  will  help  achieve  this  very  objec- 
tive. 


I  ask 
tion-bs  -section 
printe£ 

Then 
rial 
Recori 


mation 


unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
summary  of  the  bill  be 
in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
Sectioi*by-Section  Summary  of  the  Patent 
Information  Dissemination  Act  of  1991 

section  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

Tbe  Fktent  and  Information  Dissemination 
Act  of  11  91. 

i  ection  2.  Findings  and  purposes 

Finds  that  U.S.  competitiveness  is  depend- 
ent on  achieving  and  maintaining  a  pre- 
eminent level  of  Industrial  Innovation  and 
that  sui  h  Innovation  is  linked  to  basic  and 
applied  R&D.  Further  finds  that  patent  In- 
formatli  m  contains  detailed  technical  infor- 


In  all  fields  of  Innovative  activity 


Section  5. 
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patent  Information  should  be  provided  on 
CD-ROMs. 


Information  to  be  disseminated 


and  tec  inology,  and  that  this  Information 
has  not  seen  effectively  or  widely  used.  Addi- 
tional qndlngs  Include  that  the  U.S.  Is  fall- 
ing behind  Japan  and  the  EC  In  recognizing 
the  crlt  cal  linkage  between  patent  informa- 
tion dlaiemlnatlon  and  Industrial  Innovation 
and  contpetltlveness,  and  that  it  is  In  our  na- 
tional economic  Interest  to  utilize  CD-ROM 
technoli  igy  to  promote  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient dl  jsemlnatlon  of  worldwide  patent  in- 
formati  >n. 

The  p  irposes  of  the  legislation  are  to  fully 
recogniie  and  utilize  the  potential  value  of 
the  slgi  Iflcant  amount  of  Information  In  ap- 
plied re  learch  at  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark O  flee  (PTO),  and  to  provide  patent  In- 
formatlm  In  a  useful,  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient fc  rm  to  public  users  In  order  to  con- 
tribute to  Improving  U.S.  Industrial  innova- 
tion an<  competitiveness. 

Section  3.  Definitions 

Deflni  s  "CD-ROMs"  as  compact  discs 
formatted  with  read-only-memory.  Including 
such  dl^s  that  make  use  of  advanced  optical 
storage;  Defines  "patent  Information"  as  a 
complette  and  exact  facsimile  of  a  patent  or 
patent  application  Including  the  text  and  all 
Images  contained  therein.  "Classified  patent 
Information"  is  defined  as  patent  Informa- 
tion orfanized  both  sequentially  and  by  the 
subject  knatter  of  the  claimed  Invention,  and 
"sequential  patent  information"  is  defined 
as  patent  information  organized  progres- 
sively ny  tbe  date  the  patent  was  Issued  or 
the  dafle  the  patent  application  was  pub- 
lished. I 

Section  4.  Information  Dissemination  Program 

Requl^s  the  Commissioner  of  the  PTO  to 
produca  master  CD-ROMs  containing  sequen- 
tial an!  classified  patent  Information,  and 
provide  I  copies  of  them  to  the  public  for  pur- 
chase a^d  to  the  public  for  use  at  the  PTO's 
public  patent  search  library  and  designated 
Patent  Depository  Libraries.  The  Commis- 
sioner ^lall  also  provide  the  necessary  equip- 
ment aid  Instructional  information  for  pub- 
lic use  4f  the  CD-ROMs. 

Sets  fcrth  specific  time  frames  in  which  to 
make  available  the  CD-ROMs.  The  PTO  is  re- 
quired Lo  provide  CD-ROMs  containing  se- 
quential patent  Information  patented  after 
Januarf  1.  1989  within  180  days  of  enactment 
of  theAct.  Within  one  year  of  enactment, 
the  PTD  is  required  to  provide  CD-ROMs  of 
classififd  patent  information  for  the  past  17 
years,  Which  is  the  length  of  a  U.S.  patent 
term.  Sequential  and  patent  information 
patented  after  enactment  of  the  Act  shall  be 
made  available  as  soon  as  possible  after  new 
patentai  are  Issued.  The  Commissioner  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with  patent  users  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  older  sequential 


Provides  t|iat  the  Conunissloner  shall  dis- 
seminate on  CD-ROMs  patent  information 
currently  It  the  PTO's  possession  In  com- 
puter readable  form,  including  all  U.S.  pat- 
ents and  all  foreign  patents  issued  and  pat- 
ent applications  published.  Further  expresses 
the  sense  of  jtbe  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  spould  modify  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  a  foreign  government 
that  contains  a  provision  tliat  precludes  or 
severely  limits  the  dissemination  of  patent 
Information  In  accordance  with  the  Act's 
provisions. 

Section  6.  Fees 
Requires  the  Commissioner  to  establish 
fees  for  the  purchase  of  CD-ROMs,  at  a  rate 
sufficient  tq  recover  the  estimated  marginal 
production  ind  processing  costs  of  CD-ROM 
copies  and  oaper  facsimiles  of  CD-ROM  pat- 
ent information. 

Section  7.  Report 
year  after  date  of  enactment, 
loner  must  submit  to  Congress  a 
plementatlon  of  the  CD-ROM 


Within  o: 
the  Ccmmli 
report  on 
program. 
Section  8. 

Based  on 


uthorization  of  appropriations 
he  estimated  costs  of  producing 
the  master  CD-ROMs.  S2,000,000  is  authorized 
to  be  approirlated.* 


By  l*Ir.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mrl  Kasten): 
S.  722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Qode  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  requirement  that  blr  S  corporation 
have  only  I  one  class  of  stock;  to  the 
Committed  on  Finance. 

SUBCHASER  S  "ONE  CLASS  OF  STOCK" 
I        REQUIREMENTS 

•  Mr.  ROJTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  bill  that  I  wish  I 
did  not  have  to  Introduce — because  this 
bill  is  aimed  at  limiting  the  IRS's  abil- 
ity to  desQ'oy  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses across  the  country;  a  bill  that  I 
have  to  Iptroduce  for  the  mere  fact 
that  the  IRS  has  overreached  its 
bounds,  and  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  step  in  find  assert  its  intentions;  in- 
tentions that  should  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  IRS  through  the  normal  reg- 
ulation process — a  process  that  has 
now  run  ajnuck  because  of  the  IRS'  de- 
sire to  push  its  weight  around  by  sub- 
jecting sn^l  businesses  to  a  potential 
tax  that  fa|odes  a  death  knell  for  those 
the  IRS  pursues.  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  join  tie  and  a  broad  coalition  of 
small  businesses.  Including  the  two 
largest  small  business  associations — 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses  [NFIB]  .and  the  National 
Small  Business  United  [NSBU]-^a8  well 
as  the  National  Retail  Federation 
[NRF],  the  National  Association  of 
Wholesaler/Distributors  [NAW]  and  the 
Associateq  General  Contractors  [AGC]. 
I  expect  tkat  there  will  be  many  more 
groups  that  come  to  endorse  this  bill  in 
the  near  future. 

I  believ^  it  is  important  that  the 
Members  ( (f  Congress  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  th(se  small  businesses  because 
small  business  is  the  backbone  of  our 
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economy;  It  is  where  we  must  turn  in 
order  to  provide  growth  to  our  econ- 
omy and  economists  agree  that  small 
businesses  provide  the  bulk  of  new  jobs 
In  this  country.  Congress  introduced 
the  idea  of  subchapter  S  corporations 
so  that  small  business  would  have  a 
beneficial  tax  treatment  under  a  cor- 
porate form  of  doing  business.  This  was 
intended  to  encourage  small  business 
growth,  and  in  1982  with  the  passage  of 
the  Subchapter  S  Revision  Act  Con- 
gress worked  to  make  it  even  easier  for 
small  businesses  to  elect  and  retain 
their  subchapter  S  status.  Now  the  IRS 
is  attempting  to  override  Congress' 
clear  intent  to  encourage  growth  in 
small  businesses,  and  we  must  overturn 
them. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  IRS  regulations 
under  section  1361  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  That  part  of  the  Code  defines 
a  "small  business  corporation,"  and  in- 
cludes a  requirement  that  the  corpora- 
tion not  have  more  than  one  class  of 
stock.  This  "one  class  of  stock"  re- 
quirement provides  that  the  outstand- 
ing shares  of  stock  of  a  sub-S  corpora- 
tion must  continue  to  be  identical  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
profits  and  assets  of  the  corporation.  In 
fact,  the  1982  Revision  Act  loosened  the 
"one  class  of  stock"  requirement  be- 
cause it  provided  that  differences  in 
voting  rights  among  shares  of  common 
stock  would  be  permitted.  In  addition 
the  committee  report  from  the  1982  Re- 
vision Act  includes  assurances  so  that 
a  corporation's  sub-S  election  will  not 
terminate  in  certain  circumstances. 
The  reason  for  these  changes,  you 
might  ask?  It's  because  Congress  want- 
ed to  encourage  small  business  to  elect 
subchapter  S  status,  and  insure  them 
that  their  election,  once  made,  would 
not  be  terminated  for  some  inadvertent 
reason. 

Now  comes  the  beef.  The  IRS  has  pro- 
posed regulations  that  most  likely  will 
result  in  an  overwhelming  number  of 
subchapter  S  terminations  as  a  result 
of  unintended  distributions  made  by 
the  companies.  So  what's  so  bad  about 
this?  It  means  that  the  sub-S  company 
will  lose  its  status  as  an  S  corporation 
and  instead  become  a  C  corporation. 
This  will  result  in  a  new  level  of  tax  at 
the  corporation,  as  well  as  a  dividend 
for  any  distributions  to  the  sharehold- 
ers. These  small  businesses  will  end  up 
paying  their  taxes  twice,  and  no  longer 
will  there  be  such  an  incentive  to  be- 
come a  subchapter  S  company,  clearly 
overriding  the  Congress'  clear  inten- 
tion to  encourage  companies  to  elect  S 
status  and  pay  their  taxes  much  like  a 
partnership  does — only  at  the  share- 
holder level. 

Why  would  the  IRS  issue  such  regula- 
tions clearly  obviating  the  congres- 
sional intent?  The  simple  answer  is 
they  want  to  take  a  position  that  will 
result  in  a  great  deal  of  new  taxes 
being  collected.  Another  might  be  that 
they  are  frustrated  with  the  fact  that 


individuals  now  pay  taxes  at  a  lower 
rate  than  corporations,  which  resulted 
in  an  incredible  incentive  to  elect  sub- 
chapter S  status,  and  now  the  IRS  is 
trying  to  discourage  the  S  elections  in 
spite  of  Congress'  intent.  Whatever  the 
reason,  it  clearly  violates  our  inten- 
tions, and  quick  action  is  needed  to 
clarify  the  law.  In  fact,  even  if  the  IRS 
should  revoke  these  regulations,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  still  important  for  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  similar  to  this 
so  that  small  corporations  might  have 
assurances  as  to  unintended  distribu- 
tions. 

You  might  also  ask  why  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  legislation  be  passed? 
Especially  since  the  IRS  has  changed 
its  position  so  that  the  regulations  are 
prospective  only,  as  opposed  to  being 
retroactive  to  1982?  My  response  is  the 
following  example,  which  actually  oc- 
curred: 

A  subchapter  S  corporation  had  sev- 
eral shareholders  who  were  employees 
of  the  corporation  and  had  company 
owned  cars.  The  corporation's  tax  advi- 
sor suggested  that  changes  in  the  tax 
law  nuide  this  arrangement  less  desir- 
able, and  the  cars  were  sold  to  the  em- 
ployee-shareholders. Because  of  a 
miscommunication  with  the  S  corpora- 
tion's bookkeeper,  the  corporation  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  insurance  premium 
of  approximately  S5,000  on  the  cars. 
Following  the  proposed  regulations, 
the  IRS  examining  agent,  under  a  di- 
rective from  Washington,  raised  this 
issue  on  audit  and  claimed  the  insur- 
ance premium  was  a  nonpro  rata  dis- 
tribution that  should  cause  a  termi- 
nation of  the  taxpayer's  S  corporation 
status.  This  retroactive  termination  of 
the  taxpayer's  S  corporation  status 
would  have  subjected  the  corporation 
to  tax  on  $5  million  of  income,  that 
otherwise  would  have  only  been  subject 
to  tax  at  the  shareholder  level.  Under 
my  bill,  rather  than  having  this  situa- 
tion cause  a  termination  of  the  tax- 
payer's subchapter  S  status,  the  tax- 
payer can  choose  from  numerous  ways 
to  equalize  the  distribution  to  the 
shareholders  and  correct  the  situation. 

Another  common  example  where  the 
proposed  regulations  could  result  in  a 
non  pro  rata  distribution  and  a  termi- 
nation of  the  companies  S  election  re- 
sults when  one  of  several  equal  share- 
holders is  an  employee  of  the  sub- 
chapter S  corporation.  If  in  a  calendar 
year  that  employee  receives  S75,000  in 
compensation  for  services  performed, 
and  the  employee,  along  with  other 
shareholders  of  the  corporation,  each 
receives  $50,000  in  dividend  distribu- 
tions for  the  given  year,  an  IRS  agent 
might  deem  the  employee's  compensa- 
tion unreasonable  and  recharacterize 
part  of  it  as  a  dividend.  If  the  IRS 
agent  does  so,  which  is  a  common  situ- 
ation, there  would  be  a  nonpro  rata  dis- 
tribution to  that  employee  and  the  IRS 
regulations  would  cause  the  subchapter 
S  status  of  the  corporation  to  be  termi- 


nated. Again,  my  bill  would  allow  the 
taxiMiyer  to  equalize  distributions  rath- 
er than  causing  them  to  have  a  termi- 
nation of  their  subchapter  S  status. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  protect  America's 
small  businesses,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  be  printed  In  the  Recx)RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows:  i 

S.  722  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  RULES  RELATING  TO  RBOUmMKNT 
THAT  8  C0RP0BAT10NB  HAVE  ONLY 
1  CLASS  or  STOCK. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  l36l(cX4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  applying  subeectlon  (b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Special  rules  for  determinino  i 
CLASS  OF  STOCK.— For  purposes  of  subeection 
(bXl)(D>- 

"(A)  Differences  in  common  stock  votwo 
RIGHTS  DISREGARDED.— A  corporation  shall 
not  be  treated  as  having  more  than  1  class  of 
stock  solely  because  there  are  differences  in 
voting  rights  among  the  shares  of  common 
stock. 

"(B)  Identical  distribution  and  uquida- 
TiON  rights.— A  corporation  shall  be  treated 
as  having  1  class  of  stock  if  all  outstanding 
shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation  confer 
identical  rights  as  to  distribution  and  liq- 
uidation proceeds. 

"(C)  Treatment  of  options,  warrants, 
etc.— An  option,  warrant,  or  similar  Instru- 
ment to  acquire  stock  of  a  corporation  shall 
not  be  treated  as  stock  until  such  option, 
warrant,  or  similar  instrument  is  exercised." 

(b)  Terminations  Based  on  Failure  to 
Have  l  Class  of  Stock.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1362  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  Certain  terminations  for  Failure 
To  Have  i  Class  of  Stock.— 

"(1)  In  general.- If— 

"(A)  an  election  by  any  corporation  was 
terminated  under  subsection  (d)(2).  and  such 
termination  was  due  to  such  coriMratlon 
having  more  than  1  class  of  stock  because  all 
outstanding  shares  of  stock  of  such  corpora- 
tion did  not  confer  identical  rights  as  to  dis- 
tribution and  liquidation  proceeds,  and 

"(B)  such  conmration,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  discovery  of  the  termi- 
nating event,  takes  such  corrective  actions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure 
that  all  outstanding  shares  of  stock  of  such 
corporation  confer  identical  rights  as  to  dis- 
tribution and  liquidation  proceeds, 
then,  notwithstanding  the  terminating 
event,  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
continuing  to  be  an  S  corporation  during  any 
period  which,  but  for  this  subsection,  such 
status  would  be  treated  as  terminated. 

"(2)  Adjustments.- Paragraph  d)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  terminating  event  unless  the 
corporation,  and  each  person  who  was  a 
shareholder  at  any  time  during  the  period 
specified  in  paragraph  (1).  agrees  to  make 
such  adjustments  (consistent  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  corporation  as  an  S  corporation) 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  such  period." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1362(f)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
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"IT'  and  inserting  "E^xcept  as  iirovided  in 
Butaectioo  (h),  (if. 
(c)  EFFBcnvB  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
Bubeection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
befcinning  after  December  31, 1982. 

(2)  Terminations.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  terminating 
events  discovered  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Legislative  Summary 

PRESENT  law 

A  corporation  may  elect  to  be  taxed  as  a 
subchapter  S  corporation  if  it  is  a  "small 
business  corporation."  Section  1361(b)  de- 
fines a  "small  business  coriwration"  as  a  do- 
mestic corporation  that  is  not  an  ineligible 
corporation  and  that  does  not  (1)  have  more 
than  35  shareholders,  (2)  have  as  a  share- 
holder a  person  (other  than  an  estate  and 
certain  types  of  trusts)  who  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual, (3)  have  a  nonresident  alien  as  a 
shareholder,  and  (4)  have  more  than  one 
class  of  stock.  Section  1361(c)(4)  provides 
that  a  corporation  shall  not  be  treated  as 
having  more  than  one  class  of  stock  solely 
because  there  are  differences  in  voting  rights 
among  the  shares  of  common  stock,  and  sec- 
tion 1361(c)(5)  provides  that  "straight  debt" 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  second  class  of 
stock. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE 

The  IRS  issued  proposed  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  requirement  that  a  small  business 
corporation  have  only  one  class  of  stock, 
which  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  October  5,  1990.  Although  these  regula- 
tions were  proposed  to  be  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1982, 
the  IRS  later  announced  that  regulations  in 
this  area  would  be  prosi)ectlve.  Because 
these  regulations  will  treat  differences  in 
timing  or  amount  of  distributions,  in  addi- 
tion to  differences  in  rights,  as  a  second 
class  of  stock,  many  taxpayers  will  inadvert- 
ently terminate  their  Subchapter  S  status. 
In  enacting  the  Subchapter  S  rules.  Congress 
did  not  intend  that  small  businesses  be  re- 
quired to  monitor  day-to-day  activities  in 
order  to  ensure,  for  example,  that  a  dif- 
ference in  timing  of  distribution  to  different 
shareholders  not  cause  a  termination  of 
their  Subchapter  S  status. 

I  believe  that  a  difference  in  the  timing  of 
a  distribution  should  not  create  a  second 
class  of  stock  so  long  as  at  the  close  of  tax- 
able year  shareholders  have  received  iden- 
tical distributions.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
that  taxpayers  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cure  an  uneven  distribution  prior 
to  termination  of  Subchapter  S  status. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

The  bill  clarifies  that  outstanding  shares 
of  a  corporation  must  be  identical  as  to 
rights  of  the  holders  in  the  profits  and  assets 
of  the  corporation.  Thus,  a  corporation  will 
be  considered  to  have  one  class  of  stock  if 
porsuant  to  the  coriwrate  charter,  articles 
or  bylaws  all  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
stock  confer  identical  rights  to  distributions 
and  liquidation  proceeds. 

If .  as  a  result  of  an  administrative  action 
or  agreement,  the  outstanding  shares  of 
stock  do  not  confer  identical  rights  to  dis- 
tributions and  liquidation  proceeds,  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  that  a  corporation  has 
more  than  one  class  of  stock  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis,  only.  However,  prior  to  making  a 
determination  that  the  corporation  has  more 
than  one  class  of  stock,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  the  corporation  with  notice  and  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  take  such  action 


as  the  ^cretary  may  require  to  cause  all  of 
the  outstanding  shares  of  stock  to  confer 
Identlca)  rights  to  distribution  and  liquida- 
tion proceeds. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  determina- 
tion tluit  a  corporation  has  more  than  one 
stock  if  the  difference  in  rights  to 
distribution  and  liquidation  proceeds  is 
deemed  to  occur  pursuant  to  the  operation  of 
state  la< 

For  pv  rposes  of  making  the  determination 
as  to  1  hether  the  outstanding  shares  of 
a  corporation  confer  identical  rights 
to  distrl  }utions  and  liquidation  iH-oceeds,  op- 
tions, V  arrants,  and  other  similar  rights 
shall  no .  be  considered  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion unt  1  exercised.* 


B 1  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  72! .  A  bill  to  amend  section  1738A 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  Chi  d  custody  determinations,  to 
modify  the  requirements  for  court  ju- 
risdicti  an;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

CHILD  CUSTODY  JURISDICTION  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  I  lOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
also  to  introduce  a  bill  that  makes  a 
very  small  but  important  change  to 
our  Ian  b  that  govern  the  way  child  cus- 
tody oiders  are  modified  in  this  coun- 
try. So  ne  might  wonder.  What  are  you 
doing  ii  ivolving  yourself  in  that? 

I  hap  >ened  to  have  a  small  task  force 
in  my  State  made  up  of  New  Mexico 
Bar,  t  te  bar  association.  They  are 
working  on  family  law  sections.  They 
find  tl»t  we  attempted  to  make  the 
law  of  custody  more  accommodating 
interstate.  We  made  a  slight  error  of 
omission. 

Now  |he  orders  that  accommodate  to 
these  cbstody  orders  and  make  it  more 
fluid  sq  we  do  not  have  so  many  State 
boundaries  is  not  quite  working.  This 
amenditient  would  make  it  work  much 
better. 

I  hop !  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  tal  :e  a  look  at  it  and  see  the  value 
of  it,  a]  d  make  this  very  minor  change. 

Entit  ed  the  "Child  Custody  Reform 
Act  of  1991,"  this  bill  would  modify 
provisions  of  the  Parental  Kidnaping 
Prevention  Act  [PKPA]  of  1980  to 
eliminate  costly,  drawn-out  jurisdic- 
tion battles  that  unnecessarily  inflict 
pain  ui  on  the  children  and  families  in- 
volved. 

My  b  11  would  clarify  how  States  re- 
tain an  d  lose  jurisdiction  in  child  cus- 
tody niodification  cases.  It  would  cor- 
rect a  1  law  in  the  current  law,  and  help 
fulflU  t  he  original  intent  of  the  PKPA. 

This  legislation  was  developed 
througi  my  work  with  a  small  task 
force  ftom  the  New  Mexico  Bar  Asso- 
clatioms  family  law  section.  They  have 
identifled  this  issue  as  one  of  their  key 
problems  facing  family  law  right  now.  I 
truly  appreciate  and  share  their  com- 
mitmeit  to  improve  conditions  for 
childrep  and  their  families. 

The  aection  of  the  PKPA  that  my  bill 
will  amend  was  originally  designed  to 
prevent  jurisdictional  conflict  between 
State  oourts  with  respect  to  child  cus- 
tody cases.  It  sets  forth  specific  condi- 
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tions  unde*  which  a  State  may  estab- 
lish and  retain  jurisdiction  to  make  a 
child  custody  ruling.  Once  a  State  has 
issued  a  cu  stody  decree  consistent  with 
provisions  >f  the  PKPA,  no  other  State 
may  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  the  cutetody  dispute. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  slight  defect  in  the  PKPA  that  still 
allows  somp  jurisdictional  competition 
to  persist; Jthat  is.  States  may  modify 
custody  rulings  made  by  other  States  if 
a  child  has  resided  in  the  new  State  for 
at  least  6  Inonths.  This  action  has  the 
effect  of  negating  or  superseding  the 
intent  of  the  original  ruling,  as  well  as 
altering  thp  jurisdictional  authority. 

The  langjuage  of  the  PKPA  is  vague 
in  certain  britical  elements:  It  is  pos- 
sible for  ajsecond  State  to  modify  an- 
other State's  decree  by  determining  on 
its  own  that  the  first  State  no  longer 
has  jurisdiction  under  its  State  laws — 
even  if  thelmodification  is  inconsistent 
with  that  first  State's  decree  and  law. 

If  you  tnink  this  sounds  confusing 
you  ought  to  try  and  live  your  life  in 
complianca  with  the  inevitable  con- 
flicts the  defective  law  can  cause. 

This  def^t  depends  upon  your  point 
of  view  and  contributes  to  the  kind  of 
forum  shooping  that  the  PKPA  was  in- 
tended to  prevent.  Forum  shopping  en- 
courages a  ];>arent,  unhappy  with  one 
court's  deqision,  to  move  the  children 
to  another  I  State,  hoping  to  get  a  more 
favorable  ^ecree.  This  is  particularly 
problematic  since  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  1988  child  custody  case,  Thompson 
versus  Thompson,  ruled  that  there  is 
no  Federal  court  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine whi(ih  of  the  two  conflicting 
States  has  proper  jurisdiction. 

This  defect,  Mr.  President,  is  causing 
numerous  problems  across  the  Nation 
right  now.  [Let  me  briefly  describe  the 
type  of  situation  that  is  the  result  of 
this  defect  in  the  PKPA.  A  first  State 
issues  a  Custody  decree  giving  the 
mother  cu^ody  of  the  children  and  the 
father  certain  visitation  rights.  The 
mother,  nqt  happy  with  this  arrange- 
moves  herself  and  the  chil- 
eighboring  State,  hoping  to 
with  more  restrictive  visi- 


ment,  the: 
dren  to  a 
get  a  deer 
tation  rig 
After  li 
months,  t: 
rules  that 


ng  in  the  new  State  for  6 
mother  finds  a  judge  who 

he  original  State  no  longer 
has  jurisdiction,  and  visitation  rights 
are  subsequently  modified.  The  father, 
who  still  retains  certain  visitation 
rights  in  his  own  State,  is  denied  those 
rights  whei  he  tries  to  visit  his  chil- 
dren. The  I  arents  and  lawyers  continue 
to  fight,  ai  d  the  children  are  caught  in 
the  middle  of  a  tug  of  weu-  that  can 
drag  firom  one  State  to  the  next,  and 
across  the  country  innumerable  times. 
The  pain]  that  custody  battles  cause 
for  both  children  and  parents  is  trsigic 
enough,  and  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  curb  leg  il  loopholes  that  create  even 
more  legal  (battles  and  distress. 
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We  should  promote  an  atmosphere 
for  our  children  that  permits  them  the 
lighthearted  joy  of  playing  on  a  play- 
ground—not forcing  upon  them  the 
misery  of  being  footballs  in  a  court- 
room. 

My  bill  will  eliminate  this  competi- 
tion by  clarifying  that  a  State  making 
an  original  custody  decree  retains  ju- 
risdiction as  long  as  that  State  re- 
mains the  residence  of  the  child  or  of 
either  parent  named  in  the  decree.  The 
original  State  could  determine  on  its 
own  that  it  no  longer  has  jurisdiction 
under  its  own  laws— thereby  transfer- 
ring jurisdiction — but  another  State 
could  not  act  until  the  original  State 
declines  jurisdiction. 

This  bill  will  ensure  that  one  State, 
and  one  State  only,  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion under  Federal  law  to  resolve  a 
child  dispute  issue,  and  It  will  also  re- 
lieve Federal  courts  fi-om  any  need  to 
resolve  such  disputes. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  members  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico Bar's  Family  Law  Division  who 
helped  me  with  this  bill.  In  particular, 
I  would  like  to  give  special  thanks  to 
Tom  Montoya,  who  is  with  the  Albu- 
querque law  firm  of  Atkinson  &  Kelsey. 
for  his  work  on  this  issue. 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  solution 
to  the  problem.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  it.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  relevant  committees  to 
see  that  this  bill  can  be  considered 
quickly.* 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Binoaman): 
S.  724.  A  bill  to  clarify  cost-sharing 
requirements  for  the  flood  control 
project,  Rio  Grande  Floodway,  San 
Acacia  to  Bosque  del  Apache  Unit,  New 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Elnergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

COST-SHARINO  ON  FljOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  JX)MENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  two  measures  here  that 
will  be  appropriately  referred.  One  has 
to  do  with  my  State,  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
clarify  a  local  cost-share  requirement 
for  an  important  flood  control  project. 
We  have  a  flood  control  project  in  our 
State  that  is  imperative. 

Mr.  President,  ^hat  has  happened  is 
the  way  we  wrote  the  cost-sharing  laws 
when  we  put  In  the  reform  measures 
for  water  projects,  which  I  happen  to 
have  been  a  part  of,  and  I  am  proud  of 
them,  we  did  not  make  room  for  a 
project  for  the  Government  Itself.  The 
U.S.  Government  was  a  big  beneficiary; 
it  is  assumed  they  owned  a  lot  of  the 
potentially  flooded  properties.  We  did 
not  make  room  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  either  pay  its  share  or  to  re- 
duce the  cost  share  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

This  does  not  attempt  to  change  it 
generically,  although  I  believe  it 
should  be,  for  the  country.  It  merely 
attempts  to  change  it  for  this  project. 


where  it  is  so  obvious,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment having  60  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits, that  you  cannot  ask  the  local 
units  of  government  to  pay  their  usual 
cost  share  because  they  are  paying  for 
a  very  big  portion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's benefits.  This  would  change 
that  for  that  project. 

The  Rio  Grande  Floodway,  San  Aca- 
cia to  Bosque  del  Apache  Unit,  is  a 
project  to  address  serious  flooding  that 
has  occurred  along  a  55-mile  stretch  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  a  stretch  from  the  San 
Acacia  Diversion  Dam  to  the  head- 
waters of  Elephant  Butte  Lake. 

Fourteen  major  floods  have  occurred 
in  the  past  60  years  along  this  section 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  While  significant 
private  property  damage  has  occurred 
during  that  time.  Federal  facilities  in 
that  area  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit. 

I  am  prompted  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islation because  the  project  will  offer 
significant  benefits  to  two  Federal  fa- 
cilities involved:  a  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion conveyance  channel  and  the 
Bosque  del  Apache  Wildlife  Refuge. 

In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  these 
Federal  facilities  will  receive  60  per- 
cent of  the  project's  benefits. 

But  the  project  is  not  going  forward 
because  the  local  sponsors— the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District — are 
being  asked  to  contribute  the  entire 
non-Federal  share  of  25  percent  of  the 
project's  benefits.  In  other  words,  the 
local  participants  are  being  told  they 
must  contribute  money  toward  pro- 
tecting the  Federal  facilities. 

As  one  would  expect,  Mr.  President, 
these  local  sponsors  question  the  fair- 
ness of  this. 

Consequently,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  modifies  the  cost 
sharing  requirements  of  the  project,  re- 
ducing the  non-Federal  requirements 
to  25  percent  of  those  benefits  attrib- 
utable to  non-Federal  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  the  chief 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  1986  that  raised  local 
cost-sharing  requirements  for  Federal 
water  projects.  I  still  strongly  support 
the  concept  of  a  greater  local  presence. 

However,  I  believe  sincerely  that  this 
requirement  is  not  appropriate  in  the 
case  of  this  project.  It  seems  only  fair 
that  the  cost-sharing  requirement  be 
modified  to  more  accurately  reflect 
who  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  this 
project  will  be. 

This  important  project  is  ready  to 
move  forward,  Mr.  President.  There- 
fore, it  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  quickly  consider  this  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  734 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assentiiled. 

Section  l.  Notwithstanding  any  other  i;«x>- 
vlslon  of  law,  the  project  for  flood  control. 
Rio  Grande  Floodway,  San  Acacia  to  Bosque 
del  Apache  Unit,  New  Mexico,  authorized  by 
Section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1M8 
(P.L.  80-858)  and  amended  by  Section  204  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950  (P.L.  81-516).  is 
modified  to  more  equitably  reflect  the  non- 
Federal  benefit*  from  the  project  in  relation 
to  the  total  benefits  of  the  ;a-oJect  by  reduc- 
ing the  non-Federal  contribution  for  the 
project  by  that  percentage  of  benefits  which 
is  attributable  to  the  Federal  properties: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Federal  property 
benefits  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  total 
project  benefits."* 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  726.  A  bill  to  award  grants  for  aspi- 
rations research,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Htmum  Resources. 

GRANTS  FOR  ASPIRATIONS  RESEARCH 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis 
of  opportunity,  aspiration,  and  hope 
among  adolescents  and  young  families 
in  America  is  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions. Nearly  one-fifth  of  America's 
children  now  live  in  poverty.  Nearly 
one-third  of  our  children  face  edu- 
cational and  even  lifelong  failure.  This 
year  alone,  1  million  marginally  lit- 
erate yotmg  people  will  drop  out  of 
high  school.  Faced  with  such  an  uncer- 
tain future,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so 
many  children  lack  the  ambition  or 
motivation  to  break  out  of  this  cycle. 

Comparisons  among  schools,  even 
within  the  same  city,  raise  interesting 
questions.  In  urban  settings,  one  school 
may  have  a  much  lower  drop-out  rate, 
a  higher  percentage  of  college-bound 
seniors,  and  a  student  body  with  higher 
overall  aspirations  than  a  school  a  few 
blocks  away.  In  different  regions  of 
Maine,  which  may  vary  widely  in  cul- 
tural, socioeconomic,  and  population 
standards,  students  face  obstacles  that 
may  be  quite  particular  to  their  com- 
munity. 

The  downward  trend  in  our  children's 
aspirations  can  be  reversed,  however, 
with  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  sec- 
tors of  our  society  which  have  a  direct 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
young  people.  It  is  widely  agreed  that 
education  is  important  not  only  to  our 
children,  but  to  our  Nation's  economic 
well-being  as  well.  In  this  regard,  busi- 
nesses across  the  Nation  are  recogniz- 
ing their  stake  in  education,  and  are 
investing  in  their  commonities 
through  the  local  schools. 

In  Maine,  the  office  of  the  Governor, 
the  University  of  Maine,  and  a  number 
of  business  leaders  have  embraced  the 
aspirations  movement  in  education, 
and  have  signed  on  to  the  Maine  Aspi- 
rations Compact,  which  directly  in- 
volves businesses  in  schools.  The  com- 
mitment has  paid  off,  and  a  number  of 
successful  business-school  partnerships 
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are  currently  in  operation  all  over  the 
SUte. 

For  example,  Geiger  Bros.,  a  printing 
and  advertising  company  in  Lewiston 
and  publishers  of  the  Farmers'  Alma- 
nac, has  instituted  a  special  relation- 
ship with  the  Montello  Elementary 
School  through  the  Adopt-a-School 
Program.  Geiger  Bros,  has  donated  its 
resources  to  establish  several  programs 
which  give  the  Montello  students  spe- 
cial attention  that  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  their  lives. 

One  of  these  programs,  the  Writing/ 
Dlustration  Group,  uses  the  resources 
of  Geiger  Bros.'  Communications  Di- 
rector and  art  department  to  assist 
teachers  in  stimulating  their  students' 
interest  in  writing  and  illustration. 
The  recognition  of  excellence  group  re- 
wards high  achievement  through  spe- 
cial events  and  material  awards.  Some 
of  the  best  writings  by  Montello  stu- 
dents were  assembled  and  printed  in  a 
booklet  entitled  "Montello's  Anthol- 
ogy," and  some  of  those  writings  will 
appear  in  the  1992  Farmers'  Almanac. 
The  students'  artwork  was  displayed 
on  Geiger  Bros.'  premises  in  the  Geiger 
Gallery. 

.  Geiger  Bros,  employees  have  also  do- 
nated their  own  time  to  special  one-on- 
one  relationships  with  Montello  stu- 
dents. Perhaps  the  most  successful 
among  these  is  the  Job  Shadowing  Pro- 
gram, through  which  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  first-hand  what  a 
working  day  entails.  Sixth  graders  are 
paired  with  a  Geiger  Bros,  employee 
who  has  volunteered  to  participate  in 
the  Adopt-A-School  Program,  whose 
job  description  matches  the  student's 
interests,  and  the  student  follows  the 
employee  through  his  or  her  tasks  for  a 
half  day.  The  students  ask  good,  prob- 
ing questions,  and  when  they  return  to 
,  school  in  the  afternoon,  they  are  quite 
'  eager  to  discuss  what  they  have  seen 
and  learned. 

While  these  programs  are  very  in- 
strumental in  stimulating  and  moti- 
vating the  children  to  learn,  the  Geiger 
Bros,  volunteers  have  also  benefited 
from  their  exposure  to  the  children  and 
the  educational  process.  One  Geiger 
Bros,  employee  and  "Job  Shadowee" 
remarked  that  she  was  "Pleasantly 
surprised  at  how  well  prepared  the  kids 
have  been  to  ask  intelligent,  relevant 
questions." 

The  news  of  the  success  of  aspira- 
tions-styled partnerships  is  spreading. 
In  February.  Geiger  Bros,  participated 
in  a  forum  discussion  with  business  and 
community  leaders  in  the  Lewiston- 
Aubum  area  to  describe  the  fundamen- 
tals involved  in  establishing  an  adopt- 
a-8chool  program.  Geiger  Bros,  is  not 
alone  in  its  efforts  to  build  business/ 
school  partnerships  to  raise  student  as- 
pirations, as  similar  programs  are 
working  equally  well  across  the  State. 
The  Bangor  Education  Foundation  has 
designed  a  newsletter  entitled  "Part- 
ners in  Progress,"  which  shares  news 
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about  the  activities  of  business-school 
partnerships  in  the  area.  Recently,  the 
UNUM  Corp.,  in  Portland  chose  five 
school  districts  to  target  in  a  5-year, 
$440,000  effort,  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered b«  the  Maine  Aspirations  Foun- 
dation, rhe  program  will  seek  to  raise 
the  car(er  sights  of  the  students  and 
better  ;  )repare  them  for  a  changing 
econony . 

These  iexamples  show  the  tremendous 
impact  that  direct  business  involve- 
ment can  have  on  the  education  of  our 
children.  However,  the  goal  of  raising 
the  student  levels  of  achievement  and 
motivation  can  be  achieved  within  the 
school  I  environment  itself.  The 
Piscataquis  Conununity  High  School's 
commitment  to  this  goal  is  a  telling 
exampl 

In  1961,  only  10  percent  of  the  seniors 
at  Piscajtaquis  Community  High  School 
were  accepted  into  some  type  of  post- 
secondary  educational  institution.  The 
high  school  is  located  in  Guilford,  ME, 
a  small  icommunity  where  many  of  the 
school'ai  students  are  first  generation 
high  BCltool  grraduates. 

But  ii  1985,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  ne^ly  appointed  principal.  Norm 
HigginsI  Piscataquis  High  School  head- 
ed in  a;  new  direction.  An  aspiirations 
conuniti«e  was  formed  with  the  work- 
ing philosophy  that  "education  is  for 
all  kida  and  is  everyone's  responsibil- 
ity."    ] 

The  dommittee  developed  a  number 
of  programs  to  address  the  problem  of 
low  aspirations.  A  college  outreach 
progranft  now  allows  each  interested 
student,  to  visit  any  college  or  voca- 
tional ichool  in  the  State.  On  these 
trips,  tie  students  are  accompanied  by 
parents^  faculty  advisors,  and  the 
school's  support  stafl',  so  that  everyone 
becomM  involved  in  the  student's  in- 
terest in  higher  education.  This  pro- 
gram ii  supported  by  a  decentralized 
college  [guidance  system,  in  which  five 
to  six  I  sulministrators  and  teachers 
work  With  groups  of  students  to  de- 
velop hcigher  education  goals.  The  re- 
sult of  this  structure,  as  Principal  Hig- 
gins  points  out,  is  a  sort  of  "adult  peer 
pressure"  in  which  each  advisor  be- 
comes {personally  concerned  over  the 
successi  of  the  students  in  his  or  her 
group.  I 

Many^  of  the  school's  ideas  that  have 
worked  the  best  have  cost  the  least 
amount  of  money.  For  example,  the 
school  has  constructed  a  large  score- 
board, which  tracks  each  student's  ac- 
ceptanoe  into  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cation program.  The  scoreboard  has 
come  to  represent  the  future  for 
Piscatajquis  students,  a  daily  reminder 
of  the  jnew  opportunities  available  to 
them.  I 

The  {Guilford  conununity  has  em- 
braced the  high  school's  efforts.  In  1985, 
just  S8.400  was  made  available  in  local 
scholaTBhlp  money  for  students  to  pur- 
sue poitsecondary  education.  In  1990, 
S52.000  in  local  scholarship  money  was 
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scholarships  have  made  it 
many  young  people  to  turn 
their  scoreqoard  acceptances  into  a  re- 
ality. 

Higgins  expects  that  be- 
78  percent  of  Piscataquis' 
be  accepted  into  some  type 
of  postsecondary  educational  institu- 
tion this  y^ar.  Fifteen  percent  will  be 
able  to  atte  id  college  outside  of  Maine, 
several  at  lyy  League  institutions.  Fo- 
cusing on  student  aspirations  has  made 
a  great  difference.  "We  have  not  in- 
vested a  10t  of  money,  it's  just  a 
change  in  mindset,"  says  Principal 
Higgins.  "Itj's  become  a  part  of  the  cul- 
ture of  our  school  and  our  commu- 
nity." 

For  studepts  at  Montello  School,  or 
college-bou^d  seniors  at  Piscataquis 
Community  High  School,  aspirations- 
styled  thinking  has  given  their  lives  a 
brighter  future.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
rest  of  America's  youth,  the  future  is 
not  as  promising.  Aspirations  research 
can  be  the  key  to  finding  the  most  ap- 
propriate incentives  for  children  in  dif- 
ferent communities  to  believe  in  them- 
selves and  work  hard  to  succeed. 

Committifig  ourselves  to  aspirations 
research  wfll  provide  us  with  two  im- 
I>ortant  wa^s  to  put  the  grim  statistics 
td  to  better  understand  how 
i  our  Nation's  youth.  First, 
aspirations  I  research  can  focus  on  the 
root  causes  of  low  student  achieve- 
ment. Factprs  such  as  poverty,  isola- 
tion, and  a  general  lack  of  opportunity 
play  an  important  part  in  low  aspira- 
tions. Research  can  provide  us  with 
means  of  understanding  the  impact  of 
these  factor's  in  order  to  develop  pro- 
grams thalj  either  overcome  such  ob- 
stacles or  are  successful  in  spite  of 
them. 

Second,  aspirations  research  can 
identify  the  successful  components  of 
programs  luce  the  ones  I  have  described 
so  that  thar  achievements  can  be  rep- 
licated throughout  the  Nation.  Aspira- 
tions resekrch  and  programs  have 
flourished  p  the  last  5  years,  but  there 
are  few  fotnims  in  which  aspirations 
educators  ban  exchange  ideas,  learn 
firom  past  mistakes,  and  set  goals  for 
the  future.] 

The  legislation  that  I  introduce 
today  wiUJprovide  educators  through- 
out the  Nation  with  the  benefits  of  as- 
pirations research  that  has  already 
changed  the  lives  of  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's you^g  people.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  five  annual  competitive 
grants,  of  ^o  more  than  S200,000  each, 
to  be  awaited  to  institutions  engaged 
in  aspirations  research.  It  authorizes  a 
total  of  SI  million  per  year  to  be  appro- 
priated forlthis  purpose  over  the  next  5 
years.  Wiui  the  funding  provided  by 
these  gran^,  these  institutions  will  be 
able  to  make  a  more  rapid  and  com- 
prehensive contribution  to  the  edu- 
cation field.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant outcome  of  this  legislation  would 
be  that  through  a  relatively  small  fl- 
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nancial  commitment,  we  can  send  the 
message  that  we  support  these  impor- 
tant research  efforts,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  truly  cares  about  its 
children's  goals  and  aspirations. 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  our  values  as  a  na- 
tion are  based.  Americans  have  always 
believed  that  every  child  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  attain  his  or  her  highest 
goals.  Let  us  now  recommit  ourselves 
to  placing  those  ideals  back  in  the 
hands  of  all  of  our  Nation's  children.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Eklucation  Act  of  1965  to  improve  ac- 
cess to  financial  assistance  for  low-  and 
middle-income  students;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

BETTER  ACCESS  TO  STUDENT  AID  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Better  Access  to 
Student  Aid  Act  of  1991— a  bill  to  make 
deserving  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies more  eligible  for  Federal  student 
assistance. 

Each  year,  millions  of  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families  struggle  to  afford 
the  costs  of  higher  education.  Since 
1981,  while  families  have  watched  tui- 
tion costs  climb  by  as  much  as  59  per- 
cent, the  Federal  share  of  available  fi- 
nancial aid  has  dropped  from  83  to  75 
percent.  Moreover,  since  the  mid- 
seventies,  the  percent  of  Federal  aid  to 
students  in  the  form  of  grants  has 
dropped  drastically  from  76  percent  to 
29  percent  as  loans  have  replaced 
grants  as  the  major  source  of  student 
aid. 

When  the  Higher  Education  Act  was 
first  authorized  in  1965,  its  purpose  was 
to  make  postsecondary  education  o{>- 
portunities  accessible  to  every  stu- 
dent— regardless  of  family  income,  gen- 
der or  ethnicity.  Unfortunately  rising 
tuition  costs,  high  loan  defaults  costs 
and  the  tightening  of  Pell  grant  and 
Stafford  student  loan  eligiblity  re- 
quirements are  making  it  harder,  if  not 
impossible,  for  many  families  to  afford 
higher  education  costs. 

In  1980  the  averiige  Pell  grant  covered 
41  percent  of  tuition  costs.  A  decade 
later.  Pell  grants  only  cover,  on  aver- 
age, 26  percent  of  tuition  costs.  More  of 
the  neediest  students  are  now  forced  to 
borrow  guaranteed  student  loans  to 
supplement  their  grant  awards. 

The  Stafford  Student  Loan  Program 
was  originally  designed  to  assist  mid- 
dle-income students  and  families  with 
the  financing  of  higher  education.  How- 
ever, with  the  passage  of  Gramm-Latta 
in  1981,  legislation  implementing 
Reaganomics,  families  earning  over 
$30,000  were  required  to  prove  need  to 
be  eligible  for  a  guaranteed  student 
loan.  While  S30,000  is  a  lot  of  money  in 
some  parts  of  this  country,  it  is  not  in 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut.  Further- 
more, needs  testing  was  required  of  all 


income  levels  with  the  passage  of  the 
1986  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  As  a  result,  middle-income 
families  have  been  squeezed  out  of  the 
Federal  aid  programs. 

The  inclusion  of  nonliquid  assets- 
such  as  homes  and  businesses— in  the 
calculation  of  need,  has  compounded 
the  problem  for  students  and  families. 
Even  assets  that  are  not  easily  con- 
verted to  cash  are  counted.  Low-  and 
middle-income  families  alike  are  ex- 
pected to  borrow  against  their  home  to 
meet  their  expected  family  contribu- 
tion. This  is  a  particularly  onerous  re- 
quirement for  families  who,  over  the 
last  20  years,  have  seen  the  value  of 
their  homes  dramatically  outstrip  in- 
creases in  their  income.  They  simply 
could  not  afford  to  make  payments  on 
home  equity  loans  from  their  incomes. 

Moreover,  students  who  are  em- 
ployed, prior  to  or  during  school,  have 
70  percent  of  their  earnings  included  in 
the  calculations  to  determine  the  ex- 
pected student  contribution.  To  meet 
these  contribution  expectations,  many 
students  are  forced  to  work  two  and 
three  jobs  during  school  to  pay  for 
basic  living  expenses.  Other  students 
must  stretch  their  programs  beyond 
the  traditional  2  or  4  years. 

Simply  put,  access  and  choice  is  di- 
minishing for  low-  and  middle-income 
students  alike.  The  prospects  of  sizable 
loan  burdens  discourage  even  the  best 
students.  Imagine  what  it  is  like  to  be 
an  18-  or  24-year-old  deciding  what  a 
postsecondary  education  is  worth— 
$10,000  or  S40,000  of  debt.  Not  only  are 
students'  choices  of  a  postsecondary  in- 
stitution influenced  by  the  cost  and  aid 
availability,  so  are  their  career  deci- 
sions. 

Parents,  low-  and  middle-income 
alike,  are  forced  to  leverage  them- 
selves to  the  hilt  to  help  give  their 
children  educational  or  training  oppor- 
tunities beyond  high  school.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  demanding  the 
needs  testing  is— it  only  allows  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  with  one  child  in  college. 
S14,930  a  year,  plus  a  few  modest  deduc- 
tions, to  meet  essential  living  costs.  A 
single  parent  with  one  child  applying 
for  Federal  aid  is  expected  to  live  on 
S9,700  a  year. 

These  are  just  a  few,  but  telling,  ex- 
amples of  why  families  and  students 
are  having  more  difficulty  seeking 
higher  education  opportunities.  While 
postsecondary  education  opportunities 
in  the  United  States  still  far  surpass 
those  in  other  industrialized  nations 
and  over  6  million  Americans  receive 
some  form  of  Federal  student  aid,  it  is 
vital  that  we  take  this  opportunity 
during  the  reauthorization  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  the  Federal  stu- 
dent aid.  Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
our  economic  competitiveness  and  na- 
tional security  depend  on  an  educated 
and  trained  workforce. 


The  Better  Access  to  Student  Aid 
Act  would  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  to  correct  some  of  the  inequities  I 
have  outlined  and  provide  students  and 
families  greater  access  to  Federal  stu- 
dent aid. 

First,  to  lower  the  expected  ftoiily 
contribution  and  to  make  more  low- 
and  middle-income  families  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance,  the  bill  would 
eliminate  home  and  farm  equity  from 
the  calculations,  for  Pell  grant  and 
guaranteed  student  loan  eligibility,  for 
families  with  an  adjusted  gross  income 
of  S40,000  or  less. 

Families  earning  between  $40,000  and 
$70.000— who  could  better  afford  to 
apply  for  a  home  equity  loan-would 
only  have  a  percentage  of  their  net 
home  value,  ranging  from  10  to  100  per- 
cent, included  in  the  needs  calcula- 
tions. 

Second,  students  are  presently  re- 
quired to  contribute  70  percent  of  their 
total  income  or  a  minimum  amount  of 
$700  to  $900,  whichever  is  greater.  This 
measure  would  leave  the  existing  floors 
in  place,  but  would  lower  the  alter- 
native formula  from  70  percent  to  45 
percent. 

Third,  independent  students  with  de- 
pendents currently  may  deduct  certain 
allowances  from  total  income  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  Federal  aid.  This 
act  would  simply  permit  such  students 
also  to  deduct  reasonable  child  care 
costs  paid  by  the  student,  or  student's 
spouse,  for  each  dependent  child  to  de- 
termine student  aid  eligibility. 

The  percentage  of  "nontraditional" 
students  in  our  sjrstem  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  steadily  rising  over  the 
last  few  years.  With  this  in  mind,  we 
must  tmderstand  that  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  their  attending  school  may 
differ  considerably  from  the  traditional 
student.  For  single  or  married  students 
with  young  children,  a  higher  edu- 
cation may  not  be  accessible  if  they 
cannot  afford  child  care  costs. 

Fourth,  the  income  ceiling  cap  for 
the  simplified  needs  test  would  be 
raised  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  to  make 
more  students  and/or  families  eligible 
to  avoid  the  undo  complexity  of  the 
longer  financial  aid  forms. 

Fifth,  for  students  in  families  vrith  a 
recently  dislocated  worker  or  displaced 
homemaker,  this  measure  would  clar- 
ify the  process  by  which  a  student 
would  be  given  special  consideration 
for  the  purposes  of  applying  for  new  or 
additional  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  now 
underway,  the  Congress,  including  nay- 
self,  must  give  serious  consideration  to 
some  of  the  more  sweeping  proposals 
for  change— to  renew  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  improving  rather  than  im- 
pairing access  to  education  opportuni- 
ties. I  hope — and  anticipate— that  the 
proposals  I  am  offering  today  will  be 
part  of  that  final  product. 
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I  ask  unaoimous  consent  that  the 
ftill  text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SKTiKm  1.  SBOirr  TmjL 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Better  Ac- 
cess to  Student  Aid  Act  of  1991". 


"Ailiiutel 


.  1.  FDOMNGB:  TABU  or  CCmTBm& 

(a)  FiNDiNOS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  by  the  year  2000.  at  least  75  percent  of 
jobs  will  require  education  and  training:  be- 
yond high  school; 

(2)  the  Federal  share  of  available  financial 
aid  has  dropped  from  83  to  75  percent  since 
1980: 

(3)  the  balance  between  Federal  loans  and 
grants  has  shifted  since  the  mid-lSTOs  as 
loans  have  replaced  grants  as  the  major 
source  of  student  financial  aid; 

(4)  Federal  financial  assistance  has  not 
kept  pace  with  rising  tuition  costs: 

(5)  twice  as  many  youth  from  families  in 
the  highest  family  income  quintile  partici- 
pate in  postsecondary  education  opportuni- 
ties than  youth  in  families  in  the  lowest 
family  income  quintile; 

(6)  the  neediest  students  are  relying  more 
heavily  on  loan  programs  to  pay  for  post- 
secondary  education  costs;  and 

(7)  over  the  decade  of  the  iseos  middle-in- 
come students  have  been  squeezed  out  of  the 
student  loan  programs. 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Findings;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  3.  Treatment  of  a  family  home  as  a 
nonliquid  asset. 

Sec.  4.  Modification  of  student  contribution. 

Sec.  5.  Child  care  allowance  for  independent 
students. 

Sec.  6.  Expanded    eligibility    for    the    sim- 
plified needs  test. 

Sec.  7.  Expanded  financial  aid  officer  discre- 
tion. 


a  TnCAIMDIT  OP  A  FAMILY  HOME  AS  A 
NOfOJOUID  ASSET. 

(a)  Pell  Grant  Needs  analysis.— Section 
411F(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  (20  U.S.C.  1070a-«<2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Insetting  "(A)"  after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  For  academic  year  1992-1993  and  suc- 
ceeding academic  years,  the  term  assets' 
shall  not  include,  in  the  case  of  a  family 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  which  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  M0,000,  the  net  value  of— 

"(i)  the  family's  prlnclpcU  place  of  resi- 
dence; or 

"(U)  a  farm  on  which  the  family  resides.". 

(b)  Evaluation  of  Parental  Net  Worth.— 
SecUon  47S(dH2XB)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1087oo(dX2KB))  Is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
paragraidi  (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  net  value  of  investments  and  real 
estate.  Including  the  net  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  'NVPPR')  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table  (or  a  successor  table  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  section  478): 


(c) 
480(g) 
amended  — 


Net  Worth  of  the  PriMipal  Place  of 
Residence 

Then  the  net  value  of  the 
principal  place  of  res- 
idence iB— 
10     percent     of     such 

NVPPR 
25     percent     of     such 

NVPPR 
40     percent     of     such 

NVPPR 
56     percent     of     sacta 

NVPPR 
70     percent     of     such 

NVPPR 
86     percent     of     such 

NVPPR 
100     percent     of     sach 

NVPPR; ". 
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"If  the  pafenta'  total  In- 
come 1 


$40.(X)0-MS  000 . 
S46.O0O-$Sa  000 . 
S60.000-SSS  000  . 
166.00(^180  000  . 
SGO.O0O-S68  000  . 
166.000-170 ,000  . 
(70,000  or  I 


I nore  . 


G  SNERAL    Need 
01    the  Act  (20 


ANALYSIS.— Section 
U.S.C.   10e7w(g))  is 


inserting  "(1)"  after  "Assets.-" 


Sectlo 
1087oo(gl( 
"70  perq 


(1)  by 
and 

(2)  by  ^ding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  F4r  academic  year  1992-1993  and  suc- 
ceeding academic  years,  the  term  'asset' 
shall  ndt  include,  in  the  case  of  a  family 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  which  is  equal 
to  or  les$  than  S40.000,  the  net  value  of— 

e  family's  principal  place  of  resi- 

(farm  on  which  the  family  resides.". 

>IFICATION  or  STUDENT  CONTRDU- 
TION. 

475(gKl)(C)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
(1)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
9nt"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"not  less  than  45  percent". 

SEC.  S.  CVLD  CARE  ALLOWANCE  FOR  INDEPEND- 
I      ENT  STUDENTS. 
Sectiofi  477(b)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087 
qq(b))  isiamended — 

(1)  in  Qaragraph  (1) — 

(A)  byf  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(B)  by!  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragrafh  (G);  and 

(C)  by'  inserting  before  the  matter  follow- 
ing subparagraph  (G)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragrafh: 

"(H)  a  1  allowance  for  reasonable  child  care 
costs  ditermined  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (9.";  and 

(2)  by  {Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing dew  paragraph: 

"(8)  Allowance  for  reasonable  child 
CARE  COSTS.- The  allowance  for  reasonable 
child  care  costs  is  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
by  the  ^udent  or  to  the  student's  spouse,  or 
both,  f^r  each  dependent  child  receiving 
child  cafe  services.". 

SEC  a  EXPANDED  EUCMILmf  FOR  THE  SIM- 
I       PLIFIEU  NEEDS  TEST. 

Section  479(a)(1)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1087ss(a)(l))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"S15.000''  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'$25,000-. 

SEC.  7.  BPANDED  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICER  DIS- 
T       CRETION. 

(a)  In  Beneral.— Section  479A(a)  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  10e7tt(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:    I 

"SEC.J479A.  (a)  In  General.— Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  interpreted  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  student  financial  aid  admln- 
istraton  on  the  basis  of  adequate  docu- 
mentatl  on,  to  make  necessary  adjustments 
to  the  (  ost  of  attendance  and  expected  stu- 
dent 01  parent  contribution  (or  both)  to 
allow  for  treatment  of  individual  students 
with  s^teclal  circumstances.  In  addition, 
nothing!  in  this  title  shall  be  interpreted  as 
limltini   the  authority  of  the  student  finan- 


cial aid  administrator  to  use  supplementary 
information  about  the  financial  status  or 
personal  circumstance  of  eligible  applicants 
in  selecting  recipients  and  determining  the 
amount  of  awards  under  subparts  1  and  2  of 
part  A  and  i»rts  B,  C,  and  E  of  this  title.", 
(b)  SPE(nAU  Rule. — Section  479A  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  108ttt)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Inunediately  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(C)  SPECIAL  ADJUSTMENTS.- 

"(1)  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORK- 
ER.— A  Student  financial  aid  administrator 
shall  be  considered  to  be  making  a  necessary 
adjustment  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
if.  In  the  case  of  dislocated  workers — 

"(A)  the  administrator  uses  the  income  for 
the  year  in  vrhlch  the  determination  is  made 
(the  award  year)  rather  than  the  income  re- 
ported in  tha  preceding  tax  year;  and 

"(B)  the  administrator  excludes  the  net 
value  of  invdstments  and  real  estate.  Includ- 
ing the  primary  residence  in  the  calculation 
of  the  family  contribution  for  the  Pell  Grant 
Program  and  the  expected  family  contribu- 
tion under  part  F. 

"(2)     ADJUSTMENT     FOR     DISPLACED     HOMB- 

MAKER.— A  Student  financial  aid  adminis- 
trator shall  'be  considered  to  be  making  a 
necessary  aOjustment  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (^)  if,  for  displaced  homemakers, 
the  administrator  excludes  the  net  value  of 
investments  and  real  estate,  including  the 
primary  residence,  from  the  calculation  of 
the  Pell  Grant  family  contribution  and  from 
the  expecte(^  family  contribution  under  part 
F.".  1 

(C)  CONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS.- 

(1)  ASSET  Iadjustment  EXAMPLE.— Section 
479A(d)  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(b)  is  an  example"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sulisections  (b)  and  (c)  are  exam- 
ples". ! 

(2)  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  ASSETS.— (A)  Sec- 
tion 411B(g)il)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070a- 
2(g)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  dislocated  worker  (cer- 
tified in  accordance  with  title  HI  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act)  or  a  displaced 
homemaker ;  (as  defined  in  section  480(e)  of 
this  Act),  tl^e  net  value  of  a  principal  place 
of  residence  I  shall  be  considered  to  be  zero". 

(B)  Sectloki  411B(1)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1070a-2(l))  \a  amended  by  striking  out 
",  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  dislocated 
worker  (cenafied  in  accordance  with  title  HI 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  or  a 
displaced  homemaker  (as  defined  in  section 
480(e)  of  this  Act),  the  net  value  of  a  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  shall  be  considered 
to  be  zero". 

(C)  Section  411C(fXl)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1070a-3(f)(l))i  is  amended  by  strildng  out  ", 
except  that  In  the  case  of  a  dislocated  work- 
er (certifiedf  in  accordance  with  title  in  of 
the  Job  TrAiing  Partnership  Act)  or  a  dis- 
placed homemaker  (as  defined  in  section 
48(Ke)  of  this  Act),  the  net  value  of  a  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  shall  be  considered 
to  be  zero". 

(D)  Section  411D(fX3)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1070a-4(f)(3)>  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  dislocated  work- 
er (certified  in  accordance  with  title  m  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  or  a  dis- 
placed homemaker  (as  defined  in  section 
480(e)  of  thk  Act),  the  net  value  of  a  prin- 
cipal place  pf  residence  shall  be  considered 
to  be  zero". 

(E)  Section  475(h)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
10e7oo(h))    (s    amended    by    striking    out 
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",  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  dislocated 
worker  (certified  In  accordance  with  title  in 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  or  a 
displaced  homemaker  (as  defined  in  section 
480(e)  of  this  Act),  the  net  value  of  a  prin- 
cipcd  place  of  residence  shall  be  considered 
to  be  sero". 

(F)  Section  476(cX2XB)  of  the  Act  (3D  U.S.C. 
10e7pp(cX2KB))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"except  in  the  case  of  a  displaced  worker 
(certified  in  accordance  with  title  III  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  or  a  displaced 
homemaker  (as  defined  in  section  480(e)  of 
this  Act)". 

(G)  Section  477(c)(2KB)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
10e7qq(cX2KB))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"except  in  the  case  of  a  dislocated  worker 
(certified  in  accordance  with  title  m  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  or  a  displaced 
homemaker  (as  defined  in  section  480(e)  of 
this  Act)". 

(c)  Repealers.— 

(1)  Income  of  a  dislocated  worker.— Sec- 
tion 4nF(l)(G)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070a- 
5<1)(G))  is  repealed. 

(2)  Unemployment  compensation  received 
BY  A  dislocated  WORKER.— Section  4nF(9KE) 
of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070a-5(9XE))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Summary  of  the  Better  Access  to  Student 
AID  act  of  1991 

Section  1— Title. 

Section  2— Findings. 

Section  3— To  reduce  the  expected  family 
contribution  and  to  make  more  low  and  mid- 
dle Income  families  eligible  for  federal  as- 
sistance, the  bill  would  eliminate  home  and 
farm  equity  ftt>m  the  calculations,  for  Pell 
Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  eligi- 
bility, for  families  with  an  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  S40,000  or  less. 

The  percentage  of  the  home  equity  used  in 
the  calculations  to  determine  eligibility  and 
the  amount  of  the  family  contribution,  for 
families  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  over 
$40,000,  would  increase  from  10  percent  for 
those  with  Income  between  $40,000-45.000  to 
100  percent  for  families  with  income  over 
STO.OOO.' 

Section  4 — Currently,  students  are  ex- 
I>ected  to  contribute  as  much  as  70  percent  of 
their  total  income  towards  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  higher  education.  This  measure 
would  leave  the  mandatory  self-help 
amounts  at  S700  for  first-year  undergradu- 
ates and  S900  for  any  other  student,  while 
lowering  the  contribution  from  Income  to  45 
percent. 

Section  5— Independent  students  with  de- 
pendents are  currently  allowed  to  deduct 
certain  allowances  from  total  income  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  federal  aid.  This 
measure  adds  a  provision  to  also  allow  such 
students  to  deduct  reasonable  child  care 
costs  paid  by  the  student,  or  student's 
spouse,  for  each  dependent  child. 

Section  6— The  income  ceiling  cap  Is  raised 
from  SIS.OOO  to  S25.000  to  make  more  students 
and/or  families  eligible  to  use  the  Simplified 
Needs  Test  to  apply  for  federal  financial  aid. 

Section  7— For  students  in  families  with  a 
recently  dislocated  worker  or  displaced 
homemaker.  this  measure  would  clarify  the 
process  by  which  a  student  would  be  given 
special  consideration  for  the  purposes  of  ap- 
plying for  new  or  additional  federal  aid. 

Note:  Sections  3-7  of  this  act  amend  Title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 


■The  lanKuage  of  section  3  would  lower  the  family 
contiibatlon  expected  of  low  and  middle-Income 
famine*  an  average  of  S30&-U000  for  families  earning 
between  SS.000-100.000. 


By  Mr.  SEYMOUR: 
S.  728.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Upper 
Sacramento    River    fishery    resources 
restoration  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

upper  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  FISHERY  RESOURCES 
RESTORATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  the  Upper  Sac- 
ramento River  Fishery  Resources  Res- 
toration Act. 

The  Upper  Sacramento  River  is  the 
largest  spawning  ground  for  salmon  in 
the  State  of  California.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  70  percent  of  all  the  salmon 
caught  in  California's  coastal  waters. 

Over  the  last  40  years  salmon  popu- 
lation in  the  river  have  declined  be- 
tween 50  and  90  percent.  The  steelhead 
population  in  the  same  river  system 
also  been  devastated,  now  comprising 
only  10  percent  of  the  river's  pre-World 
War  n  stocks. 

The  scale  of  this  tragedy  is  enor- 
mous. In  1960  over  300,000  adult  salmon 
and  steelhead  spawned  in  the  Sac- 
ramento River.  At  last  count,  the  num- 
ber had  fallen  to  under  100,000. 

The  loss  of  the  Sacramento  River's 
valuable  fishery  resources  can  be 
traced  to  the  construction  of  dams,  and 
diversions.  Over  the  years  a  series  of 
dams,  levies  and  diversions  have  been 
built  along  the  river  to  supply  water  to 
Califomians.  In  all,  two-thirds  of  the 
State's  population,  almost  20  million 
people,  use  water  from  the  Sacramento 
River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  two  largest  projects  along  the 
Upper  Sacramento  River  are  the  Shas- 
ta and  Keswick  Dams.  Unfortunately, 
these  two  dams  have  blocked  off  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  prime  spawning 
ground.  Further,  the  dams  cut  off  the 
supply  of  spawning  gravel  needed  by 
both  the  steelhead  and  salmon  for  the 
continued  successful  reproduction  of 
their  species. 

Allowing  the  further  decline  of  these 
fish  species  in  the  Sacramento  River 
will  not  only  be  an  environmental  trag- 
edy, but  also  an  economic  one.  The 
rapid  decline  in  the  river's  fisheries  has 
already  led  to  the  listing  of  the  winter 
run  Chinook  salmon  as  a  threatened 
species  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  More  such  listings  are  sure  to 
come  if  measures  are  not  taken  to  cur- 
tail the  precipitous  decline  of  the  riv- 
er's fish  populations. 

Thousands  of  Califomians  rely  on  the 
river's  fisheries  and  the  recreational 
dollars  that  they  bring  in.  Further,  if 
more  species  are  listed  as  threatened  or 
endangered,  current  water  use  patterns 
may  have  to  be  radically  altered, 
bringing  severe  hardship  to  the  State's 
agricultural  conununlty. 

The  Upper  Sacramento  River  Fish- 
eries Resources  Restoration  Act  is  a 
measure  built  from  consensus.  In  1986 
Governor  Deukmejian  authorized  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  declining 
fish  stocks  in  the  Upper  Sacramento 
River.  The  recommendations  to  restore 


the  river's  chlnook  salmon  and 
steelhead  trout  populations  were  incor- 
porated into  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Pete  Wilson  and  Congressman 
Doug  Bosco. 

Congressman  Wally  Hergkr  and  I 
are  now  reintroducing  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  will  authorize  S185  million- 
over  10  years— in  Federal  fonds  for: 
Building  fish  ladders:  improving  gravel 
beds  used  for  spawning;  limiting  dam- 
age to  stocks  by  manmade  obstacles; 
constructing  new  fish  hatcheries  and 
improving  the  Coleman  National  Fish 
Hatchery;  constructing  control  devices 
for  Shasta  Dam  to  control  the  tem- 
perature of  downstream  river  flow;  de- 
creasing the  volume  of  silt  in  the  river 
and  its  tributaries;  reducing  flow  of 
toxins  from  Iron  Mountain  Mine;  and 
improving  fish  screening  at  Glenn- 
Colusa  Irrigation  District  Diversion 
Headworks. 

This  is  not  solely  a  federally  funded 
effort,  though.  A  full  75  percent  of  the 
$185  million  Federal  appropriation  will 
be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury.  Half 
the  sum  will  be  repaid  by  the  river's 
water  and  jwwer  users  such  as  local 
electric  utilities,  water  districts  and 
other  direct  purchasers  of  water  and 
power  from  the  Central  Valley  project. 
Secretary  Lujan  will  make  the  deter- 
mination on  the  appropriate  distribu- 
tion of  these  repayments.  The  State  of 
California  will  pick  up  the  remaining 
25  percent  of  the  cost. 

The  bill  also  establishes  the  Upper 
Sacramento  River  Fisheries  Task 
Force  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  implementing  and  coordinat- 
ing the  mitigation  activities  it  out- 
lines. The  Governor  will  appoint  rep- 
resentatives from:  California  fish  and 
game;  California  Department  of  Water 
Resources;  California  State  Water  Re- 
sources Control  Board;  California  State 
Lands  Commission;  California  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  and  Fire  Prevention; 
California  State  Reclamation  Board; 
California  Water  Commission;  Califor- 
nia Wildlife  Conservation  Board;  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture; California  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission;  Sacramento  Valley 
Landowners  Association:  Sacramento 
River  Water  Contractors  Association: 
Sacramento  River  Preservation  Trust; 
Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fisher- 
men's Association;  Golden  Gate  Fisher- 
man's Association:  the  fishery  re- 
sources and  conservation  community; 
Pacific  Processors  Association;  and 
Butte,  Colusa.  Glenn,  Shasta,  Sutter, 
and  Tehama  Counties. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  ap- 
point representatives  b-om  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  The  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Central 
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Valley  project  preference  power  cus- 
tomers will  also  be  represented. 

The  drought  has  given  new  urgency 
to  the  measure.  Everyone  agrees  that 
the  steps  outlined  by  the  1986  study  are 
necessary  to  prevent  a  further  decline 
in  the  Sacramento  steelhead  trout  and 
Chinook  salmon  populations.  The 
Upper  Sacramento  River  Fishery  Re- 
source Restoration  Act  will  allow  for 
the  implementation  of  these  strategies. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  vital  measure.* 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  729.  A  bill  to  assist  small  commu- 
nities in  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment  and 
human  health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

SMALL  COMMUNITY  ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  help 
small  communities  finance  facilities 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment 
and  human  health. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  agree  that  we 
must  do  more  to  help  small  towns  to 
meet  pressing  environmental  needs.  I 
am  pleased  that  over  20  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  introducing 
this  legislation  including  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mttchelx.  and  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Bentsem. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  small 
communities,  including  many  commu- 
nities in  my  home  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, have  a  significant  need  to  im- 
prove or  expand  their  environmental 
protection  facilities,  including  sewage 
treatment  plants,  drinking  water  sys- 
tems, solid  waste  facilities,  and  under- 
ground storage  tanks.  Needed  improve- 
ments to  environmental  facilities  in 
these  small  communities  are  estimated 
to  cost  firom  S6  to  S8  billion. 

Small  communities  face  special  prob- 
lems in  financing  environmental  facili- 
ties. Late  in  1988,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  published  a  report 
assessing  the  impact  of  existing  and 
proposed  environmental  requirements 
on  municipalities,  small  business  and 
agriculture,  "Municipalities,  Small 
Business,  and  Agriculture — The  Chal- 
lenge of  Meeting  Environmental  Re- 
sponsibilities" which  concluded— 

Most  municipalities  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  expected  increase  in  environmental  ex- 
Itenaes  and  still  remain  flnanci&lly  sound. 
The  municipalities  most  likely  to  experience 
dUnculties  will  be  those  with  populations  of 
2.500  or  less. 

EPA  also  assessed  the  expected  in- 
creases in  environmental  user  fees  and 
concluded— 

Moat  of  the  municipalities  that  would  ex- 
perience the  largest  overall  percentage  in- 
crease in  fees  are  the  smallest  municipalities 
.  .  .  The  user  fees  of  70%  of  the  municipali- 
ties under  2,500  persons  may  rise  over  100% 
above  current  levels  by  1996  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
households  that  are  expected  to  experience 
Initial  "rate  shocks"  when  con£ronted  with 


rising  uset  fees  are  in  communities  having 
fewer  thaa  2.500  persons. 

In  addition,  EPA  examined  the  rel- 
ative accfess  of  small  and  large  commu- 
nities to  parlous  financing  options.  The 
study  coiicluded— 

Between!  21%  and  30%  of  communities 
under  2,500  persons  may  have  difficulty  using 
revenue  bonds,  general  obligation  bonds,  and 
loans  because  of  the  high  cost  of  some  indi- 
vidual regulations  and  the  cumulative  costs 
of  recent  legislative  requirements  .  .  .  and 
the  llmite|d  margin  for  expanding  financial 
obligations  in  small  communities  due  to  ex- 
isting demands  for  environmental  and  other 
infrastructure  services.  .  .  . 

EPA  n  >ted  that  small  communities 
may  faos  additional  problems  in  fi- 
nancing environmental  projects,  in- 
cluding lack  of  economies  of  scale, 
poor  management,  and  limited  access 
to  technical  services. 

In  Marbh  of  this  year,  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
issued  a  report  titled  "Rebuilding  the 
Foundations:  A  Special  Report  on 
State  an4  Local  Public  Works  Financ- 
ing and  Management."  The  report  con- 
firms thQ  basic  analysis  in  the  EPA  re- 
lack  of  environmental  infra- 
is  a  serious  problem  and  that 
lunities  face  special  prob- 
inancing  public  works  facill- 
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eludes  that— 
.  benefit  based  and  private  sector  strat- 
egies are  I  not  appropriate  or  workable  in 
most  smal,  rural  and  low  growth  areas.  This 
is  an  espejcially  severe  problem  for  funding 
environmvital  public  works,  since  they  lack 
substantias  Federal  or  State  support  .  .  . 
Many  sudh  communities  need  additional 
technical  4nd  management  expertise  as  well. 

OTA  further  concludes  that — 
.  .  .  without  stepped  up  State  and  Federal 
assistance^  noncompliance  with  EPA  stand- 
ards is  a  likely  outcome  for  districts  which 
cannot  geSerate  adequate  funds. 

Several  other  studies  identify  or  ad- 
dress thej  problem  of  financing  environ- 
mental services  in  small  communities. 
The  Natnnal  Council  on  Public  Works 
Improveqient  addressed  the  issue  of 
small  drinking  water  systems  as  part 
of  a  February  1988  report,  "Fragile 
Foundations:  A  Report  on  America's 
Public  Works."  The  report  states — 

A  natiottal  problem  does  exist  for  small 
water  systems.  .  .  .  Small  water  systems  op- 
erate on  a  marginal  basis,  with  inadequate 
resources-f-operational  and  managerial — to 
correct  existing  deficiencies. 

A  1987  Import  by  the  National  Council 
"ProbleifLS  in  Financing  and  Managing 
Snmll  Piiblic  Works"  concluded — 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  informa- 
tion on  tlie  problems  and  successes  of  large 
urban  wa4er  systems.  However,  there  is  rel- 
atively little  knowledge  about  the  plight  of 
small,  rufal  water  systems  .  .  .  The  small 
system  problem  in  the  United  States  is  prob- 
ably mors  severe  since  many  small  systems 
lack  adequate  water  treatment  equipment  of 
the  Decea^&ry  operational  skills  to  protect 
public  he^th. 

A  report  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
office,    tFlnancing    Municipal    Water 


Supply  systams";  May  1987,  indicates 
that  the  per  capita  costs  of  water  sys- 
tems are  sevim  times  greater  for  small 
communities  than  for  large  commu- 
nities. 

Lack  of  fii  ancial  resources  for  envi- 
ronmental services  in  small  commu- 
nities shows  up  in  compliance  data. 
EPA  reports  that  small  drinking  water 
systems  serve  only  8  percent  of  the 
population,  but  account  for  93  percent 
of  drinking  water  standards  violations 
and  94  percent  of  monitoring/reporting 
violations. 

An  EPA  stjidy  of  drinking  water  sys- 
tem complialice  "Ensuring  the  Viabil- 
ity of  Small  Drinking  Water  Systems"; 
May,  1989.  cohcluded— 

Plagued  by  Ipersonnel  and  infrastructure 
problems,  mau^  small  systems  are  unable  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  regrulations  mandated 
by  the  1986  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  amend- 
ments. Undertoring  their  difficulties  are  a 
lack  of  finai^ial  capacity,  technical  and 
management  [capacity,  and  information 
about  the  regulations. 

This  problem  can  be  expected  to  be- 
come more  significant  as  new  regula- 
tions required  by  the  1986  amendments 
to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  act,  includ- 
ing requirenaents  for  disinfection  and 
filtration,  take  effect  in  the  next  few 
years.  Safe  cs'lnklng  water  is  crucial  to 
public  health  and  we  cannot  ignore  the 
needs  of  small  conmiimities  which  can- 
not afford  feeded  water  system  im- 
provements. 

Late  in  the  last  Congress,  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
held  hearings  on  several  bills  related  to 
small  community  environmental  fi- 
nancing including  bills  introduced  by 
Senators  Ba|ucus.  Bradley.  Bentsen. 
andMo^ 

These  billd  were  consolidated  into  a 
single  bill  and  reported  as  the  Small 
Community  [Environmental  Assistance 
Act— S.  2184;  Committee  Report  101-528. 
The  bill  we  fire  reintroducing  today  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  Committee 
reported  bllli 

This  leglslfition  will  assist  States  in 
establishing  revolving  funds  to  help 
small  communities — under  2,500  popu- 
lation finance  environmental  projects 
through  low  interest  loans  and.  in  the 
case  of  pocrer  communities,  grants. 
This  efi'ort  will  be  a  valuable  com- 
plement to  -.he  wastewater  treatment 
assistance  irovided  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  the  assistance  available 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  addition,  communities  under  25,000 
population  Seeing  the  most  serious  fi- 
nancial constraints  will  be  eligrible  for 
constructior^  assistance  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  bill  directs  the 
corps  to  work  with  EPA  and  the  States 
to  identify  the  most  needy  commu- 
nities and  tq  build  needed  public  health 
facilities  with  90  percent  Federal  fvmd- 
ing.  Many  of  our  very  poor  commu- 
nities lack  (he  managerhent  structure 
and  financiaj  capacity  to  repay  a  loan 
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or  match  a  grant.  In  these  cases,  full 
Federal  assistance  is  the  only  alter- 
native to  correct  serious  and  continu- 
ing public  health  problems. 

The  bill  will  also  increase  opportuni- 
ties for  public/private  partnerships  in 
financing  sewage  facilities  through 
several  technical  amendmients  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill  and  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  at  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  advance  this  important 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  729 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TrrLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Section  l.  short  Tftle  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents.— (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Community  Envtronmental  Infra- 
structure Assistance  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Finding. 

Sec.  3.  Purposes.  ' 

Sec.  4.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— SMALL  COMNfUNTTY  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL INFRASTRUCTURE  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Sec.  101.  Grants  to  States  for  establishment 
of  small  community  environ- 
mental infrastructure  revolving 
funds. 

Sec.  102.  Small  community  environmental 
infrastructure  revolving  funds. 

Sec.  103.  Intended  use  plan. 

Sec.  104.  Audits,  rejwrts,  and  fiscal  controls. 

Sec.  105.  Small  conununlty  environmental 
Infrastructure  technical  assist- 
ance and  outreach. 

Sec.  106.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE  n— ENVIRONMENTAL  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE FACIUTIES  FOR  ECO- 
NOMICALLY DISTRESSED  AREAS 

Sec.  201.  Administration. 

Sec.  202.  ESlgrlble  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture projects. 

Sec.  203.  State  environmental  Infrastructure 
priority  project  plans. 

Sec.  204.  Ek:onomically  distressed  area  envi- 
ronmental Infrastructure  as- 
sistance plan. 

Sec.  206.  Local  cooperation  agreements. 

Sec.  206.  Project  design  guidelines. 

Sec.  207.  Eksonomically  distressed  area  tech- 
nical assistance  and  outreach. 

Sec.  206.  Authorization. 

TITLE  m— FINANCING  OF  PUBUCLY 
OWNED  TREATMENT  WORKS 
Sec.  301.  Financing  of  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works. 
Sec.  302.  Authority  of  State  revolving  funds 
to  guarantee  local  debt  obliga- 
tions. 

FINDINGS 

SBC.    2.    FINDINOS.— The 
that— 

(1)  small  communities  face  special  prob- 
lems in  providing  for  infrastructure  facilities 
to  protect  the  environment  and  human 
health,     including    sewage    disposal,    safe 
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drinking  water,  and  environmentally  sound 
solid  waste  disposal; 

(2)  small  communities  often  lack  econo- 
mies of  scale  necessary  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate financial  base  for  construction  and  op- 
eration of  environmental  infrastructure  fa- 
cillUes: 

(3)  small  communities  often  have  limited 
access  to  financial  markets  due  to  limited 
management  capability  and  limited  access 
to  financial  and  technical  services; 

(4)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that  between  21  percent  and  30  per- 
cent of  small  communities  will  have  dif- 
ficulty using  revenue  bonds  for  environ- 
mental Infrastructure  facilities  because  of 
limited  financial  resources: 

(5)  many  small  communities  have  not  ben- 
efitted from  existing  environmental  infira- 
structure  financing  and  assistance  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  because  such  as- 
sistance programs  are  often  focused  on  the 
largest  environmental  problems  caused  by 
larger  municipalities  (e.g.,  only  8  percent  of 
the  Federal  sewage  treatment  plant  grant 
funds  have  been  devoted  to  small  commu- 
nities); 

(6)  existing  Federal  grant  assistance  pro- 
grams for  waste  water  treatment  have  been 
phased  out  in  fkvor  of  State  loan  funds  and 
some  small  communities  will  have  limited 
access  to  such  funds  and  some  disadvantaged 
small  communities  may  be  unable  to  comply 
with  pollution  control  requirements  without 
grant  assistance; 

(7)  residents  of  small  communities  often 
spend  a  larger  portion  of  household  Income 
for  environmental  services  than  do  residents 
of  large  communities: 

(8)  recent  amendments  to  Federal  environ- 
mental laws  will  require  additional  efforts 
by  small  communities  to  address  environ- 
mental problems  and  devote  a  larger  i>er- 
centage  of  resources  to  this  effort; 

(9)  the  Elnvironmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that  small  community  households 
may  face  an  average  Increase  of  SI  70  for  envi- 
ronmental user  charges  and  fees  as  a  result 
of  new  environmental  requirements; 

(10)  many  rural  water  supply  systems  are 
Inadequate  or  insufficient  to  provide  for  ex- 
isting and  future  needs  and  have  deterio- 
rated to  the  degree  that  a  reliable  supply  of 
water  is  in  Jeopardy  and  large  quantities  of 
water  are  being  or  may  be  wasted; 

(11)  the  National  Council  on  Public  Works 
Improvement  recently  concluded  that  "A  na- 
tional problem  does  exist  for  small  water 
systems  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  these  small  water  sys- 
tems oiwrate  on  a  marginal  basis,  with  inad- 
equate financial  resources  to  correct  exist- 
ing deficiencies ..." 

(12)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
reports  that  small  water  systems  serve  8  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  population,  but  ac- 
count for  over  90  percent  of  the  violations  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act; 

(13)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
reports  that  80  percent  of  the  communities 
In  violation  of  sewage  treatment  require- 
ments are  rural  communities  and  that  rural 
conununlty  sewage  treatment  needs  exceed 
S28.000,000,000: 

(14)  It  Is  essential  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment play  a  more  active  role  in  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  small  communities  for 
construction  of  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture facilities; 

(15)  It  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  a  special  effort  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance,  including  grant  assistance, 
to  small  communities  which  are  economi- 
cally disadvantaged;  and 

(16)  it  Is  essential  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment expand  and  strengthen  technical  as- 


sistance and  outreach  programs  to  assist 
small  communities  in  complying  with  envi- 
ronmental requirements  and  the  constmc- 
tlon,  operation,  maintenance,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  environmental  Infrastructure  facili- 
ties. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  Purpose.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to — 

(1)  provide  for  the  creation  of  State  loan 
and  grant  funds  to  assist  small  communities 
in  financing  of  wastewater  treatment,  drink- 
ing water,  and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities 
and  projects; 

(2)  direct  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  construct  essential  wastewater 
treatment,  drinking  water,  and  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities  In  economically  distressed 
areas; 

(3)  to  expand  and  strengthen  Federal  pro- 
grams for  providing  technical  assistance  and 
outreach  to  small  communities  on  issues  re- 
lating to  environmental  protection  and  the 
construction  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
habilitation of  environmental  facilities  and 
projects;  and 

(4)  to  clarify  requirements  with  respect  to 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  that  have 
received  grants  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

DEFINmONS 

Sbc.  4.  DEFmrnoNS.— For  the  purposes  <a 
this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  refers  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army: 

(3)  the  term  "State"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  established  in  section  502(3)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "wastewater  treatment 
works"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  es- 
tablished in  section  212(2)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 

(5)  the  term  "solid  waste  management  fa- 
cility" shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that 
esUblished  in  section  1004(29)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act; 

(6)  the  term  "sanitary  landflU"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  that  established  in  sec- 
tion 1004(26)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act; 

(7)  the  term  "public  water  system"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  that  established  In  section 
1401(4)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act; 

(8)  the  term  "construction"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  that  established  in  section  1004(2) 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act; 

(9)  the  term  "small  community"  refers  to 
a  municipality  in  which- 

(A)  the  potnilatlon  Is  less  than  2,500  indi- 
viduals, as  determined  by  the  latest  decen- 
nial census  of  the  United  States;  or 

(B)  the  environmental  facility  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  has  fewer  then  one  thoa- 
sand  service  connections; 

(10)  the  term  "disadvantaged  small  com- 
munity" refers  to  a  small  community  In 
which  the  median  household  income  of  the 
residents  of  such  community  Is  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  national  median  household  in- 
come, as  determined  by  the  latest  decennial 
census  of  the  United  States: 

(11)  the  term  "underground  storage  tank" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  that  established  In 
section  9001(1)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act; 

(12)  the  term  "monlcipality"  refers  to  a 
city,  town,  township,  borough,  county,  par- 
ish, district,  association,  cooperative,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  tnirsuant  to 
State  law; 

(13)  the  term  "economically  distressed 
area"  means — 
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(A)  a  county  with— 

(1)  a  per  capita  income  that  is  less  than  or 
equal  to  70  percent  of  the  national  averagre, 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor;  and 

(ii)  an  unemployment  rate  that  is  greater 
than  or  equal  to  130  percent  of  the  national 
avera^,  as  determined  by  such  Bureau;  and 

(B)  any  Federal  Indian  reservation;  and 

(C)  any  colonla; 

(14)  the  term  "Federal  Indian  reservation" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that  estab- 
lished in  section  518(hKl)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
except  that  such  term  shall  include  former 
reservations  in  the  State  of  Oldahoma  and 
village  corporations  established  pursuant  to 
the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act; 
and 

(15)  the  term  "colonla"  means  an  organized 
settlement  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad- 
mloistrator.  is  generally  lacldng  in  drinking 
water,  sewage  treatment,  and  waste  disposal 
tecilities,  and  is  within  one  hundred  fifty 
miles  of  the  United  States  border  with  Mex- 
ico. 

TITLE  I— SMALL  COMMUNITY  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL INFRASTRUCTURE  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

ORANT8  TO  STATES  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
SMALL  CX)MMUNrrY  ENVIRONMENTAL  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE REVOLVINO  FUNDS 

SBC.  101.  va)  General  Authority.— Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  grants  to  each  State  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  small  commu- 
nity environmental  infrastructure  revolving 
ftand. 

(b)  Purpose.— State  small  community  en- 
vironmental infrastructure  revolving  loan 
funds  shall  be  available  for  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  small  communities  for — 

(1)  construction  of  waste-water  treatment 
works; 

(2)  construction  of  pabUc  water  systems; 

(3)  construction  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment facilities;  and 

(4)  assuring  that  undergound  storage  tanlcs 
which  are  owned  and  operated  by  small  com- 
munities are  in  compliance  with  section 
9008(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended. 

(c)  Schedule  of  Grant  Payments.— The 
Administrator  and  each  State  shall  Jointly 
establish  a  schedule  of  payments  under 
which  the  Administrator  will  pay  to  the 
State  the  amount  of  each  grant  to  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  title.  Such  schedule 
shall  be  based  on  the  State's  intended  use 
I>lan  under  section  103  of  this  title,  except 
that— 

(1)  Bach  payments  shall  be  made  in  cash  in 
quarterly  installments,  and 

(2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  as  expedi- 
tloaaly  as  possible,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  8  qoarters  after  the  date  such  funds 
were  obligated  by  the  State,  or 

(B)  12  quarters  after  the  date  such  funds 
were  allotted  to  the  State. 

(d)  FOBMULA.— Sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Administrator  in  accordance 
with  a  formula,  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, which  reflects  the  need  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  wastewater  treatment, 
drinking  water  supply,  and  solid  waste  dis- 
poeal  in  small  communities  and  the  propor- 
tion of  such  need  in  each  State  in  disadvan- 
taged small  communities. 

(e)  MlNDiVM  Allotmsmt.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  ensure  that  each  State  receives 
a  minimum  allotment  of  not  less  than  one 


percent  of  (the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  titl^  in  each  fiscal  year. 

(f)  PERKi)  OF  Availability  for  Grant 
AWARD.— (l}  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  under 
this  sectiot  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  State  during  the 
fiscal  yearl  for  which  sums  are  authorized 
and  during  Ithe  following  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  atnount  of  any  allotment  not  obli- 
gated by  the  State  by  the  last  day  of  the  2- 
year  period  of  availability  established  by 
paragraph  11)  shall  be  immediately  reallot- 
ted  by  the  j^dministrator  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  ratio  <  as  is  applicable  to  sums  allotted 
under  substctlon  (d)  of  this  section.  None  of 
the  funds  reallotted  by  the  Administrator 
shall  be  refillotted  to  any  State  which  has 
not  obligated  all  sums  allotted  to  such  State 
In  the  firsq  fiscal  year  of  such  2-year  period. 

SMALL  community  ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE  REVOLVINO  FXWDS 

Sec.  102.'  (a)  General  Rule.— To  receive 
grant  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  a 
State  shall  first  establish  a  small  commu- 
nity environmental  infrastructure  revolving 
fund  which!  complies  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

(b)  Spec^ic  Requirements.— The  Adminis- 
trator shat  enter  into  an  agreement  under 
this  section  with  a  State  only  after  the  State 
has  established  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  Ad- 
ministratot  that— 

(1)  the  l^ate  shall  accept  grant  payments 
with  funds!  to  be  made  available  under  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  a  payment  schedule 
established  pursuant  to  section  101(c)  of  this 
Act  and  will  deposit  all  such  payments  in  the 
small  community  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture revol^Ong  fund  established  by  the  State 
in  accorda4ce  with  this  Act; 

(2)  the  Sfate  will  deposit  in  the  fund  f^m 
State  moneys  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  all  grants 
which  will; be  made  to  the  State  with  funds 
to  be  mad»  available  under  this  Act  on  or  be- 
fore the  dflfte  on  which  each  quarterly  grant 
payment  ^i\\  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  Act;    , 

(3)  the  State  will  enter  into  binding  com- 
mitments with  small  communities  to  in-o- 
vide  assisttince  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  in  an  amount  equal  to 
125  percent  of  the  amount  of  each  such  grant 
payment  Within  1  year  after  the  receipt  of 
such  grant  payment; 

(4)  all  fuads  in  the  fund  will  be  expended  in 
an  exi>edittous  and  timely  manner; 

(5)  in  addition  to  complying  with  the  re- 
qulrementi  of  this  Act,  the  State  will  com- 
mit or  expand  each  quarterly  grant  payment 
which  it  villi  receive  under  this  title  in  ac- 
cordance with  laws  and  procedures  applica- 
ble to  th4  commitment  or  expenditure  of 
revenues  of  the  State; 

(6)  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  the  9tate  will  use  accounting,  audit, 
and  fiscal,  procedures  conforming  to  gen- 
erally accepted  government  accounting 
standards; 

(7)  the  State  will  require  as  a  condition  of 
making  a  loan  or  providing  other  assistance 
from  the  ftind  that  the  recipient  of  such  as- 
sistance MU  maintain  is-oject  accounts  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  govern- 
ment accovnting  standards;  and 

(8)  the  State  will  make  annual  reports  to 
the  Administrator  on  the  actual  use  of  funds 
in  accordance  with  section  lOCUb)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Type4  of  Assistance.— Except  as  other- 
wise limited  by  State  law,  a  small  conrniu- 
nity  environmental  infrastructure  revolving 
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(1)  to  makes  !loans  to  small  conununities, 
on  the  condition  that— 

(A)  such  loane  are  made  at  or  below  mar- 
ket interest  r^tes,  including  interest  free 
loans,  at  terms  not  to  exceed  30  years; 

(B)  annual  principal  and  Interest  payments 
will  commence  not  later  than  3  years  after 
completion  of  a|  project  and  all  loans  will  be 
fully  amortized  not  later  than  30  years  after 
project  completion; 

(C)  the  recipient  of  a  loan  will  establish  a 
dedicated  souroe  of  revenue  for  repayment  of 
loans;  and         i 

(D)  the  reclBlent  of  the  loan  agrees  to 
repay  the  loan  cind  the  fund  will  be  credited 
with  all  pajmionts  of  irincipal  and  interest 
on  all  loans.      | 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  small  conununities, 
on  the  conditioii  that— 

(A)  such  granjts  do  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  eligible  projects;  and 

(B)  the  municipality  receiving  a  grant  is  a 
disadvantaged  small  community. 

(3)  to  guarantee,  or  purchase  insurance  for, 
small  community  obligations  where  such  ac- 
tion would  Imi^ove  credit  market  access  or 
reduce  interestjrates; 

(4)  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  security  for 
the  payment  of]  principal  and  interest  on  rev- 
enue or  general  obligation  tx>nds  issued  by 
the  State  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such 
bonds  will  be  deposited  in  the  fund; 

(5)  to  earn  interest  on  fund  accounts;  and 

(6)  for  the  reasonable  costs  of  administer- 
ing the  fund  and  conducting  activities  under 
tills  Act,  except  that  such  amounts  shall  not 
exceed  4  percent  of  the  balance  of  such  fund. 

(d)  Administration.— Each  State  loan  fund 
shall  be  administered  by  an  instrumentality 
of  the  State  i^^^l^  such  powers  and  limita- 
tions as  may  bf  required  to  operate  the  fund 
in  accordance  Irith  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  I 

(e)  CX>NSiSTE]|cY  With  Planning  Require- 
ments.— (1)  A  IState  may  provide  financial 
assistance  from  its  small  community  envi- 
ronmental infrastructure  revolving  fund 
only  with  resp4ct  to  a  wastewater  treatment 
project  which  i  is  consistent  with  plans,  if 
any,  developed  under  sections  205(J).  206. 
308(e),  319,  and  1320  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Ifict. 

(2)  A  State  (nay  provide  financial  assist- 
ance ftom  itsj  small  community  environ- 
mental inCrastructure  revolving  loan  fund 
only  with  respect  to  a  public  water  system 
which  is  approved  by  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  St^te  agency  with  primary  en- 
forcement authority  pursuant  to  section  1413 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

(3)  A  State  |nay  provide  financial  assist- 
ance fi^m  itai  small  community  environ- 
mental infirastfe-ucture  revolving  loan  fund 
only  with  respect  to  a  solid  waste  manage- 
ment facility  vfhich  is  consistent  with  a  plan 
approved  purshant  to  section  4007  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

iDEO  use  plan 
Sec.  103.  (aXA.)  In  General.— Prior  to  the 
beginning  of  iach  fiscal  year,  each  State 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator a  plan  identifying  the  intended  uses  of 
the  amounts  available  to  its  small  commu- 
nity environmental  infrastructure  revolving 
fund.  Such  intended  use  plan  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  a  list  of  ijhose  projects  for  construction 
of  waste-water^  treatment  works,  water  sup- 
ply systems,  add  solid  waste  management  in- 
frastructure facilities  which  are  pending; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  short-  and  long- 
term  goals  and  objectives  of  the  fund; 

(C)  information  on  the  activities  to  be  sup- 
ported,  including  a  description  of  project 
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categories,  terms  of  financial  assistance,  and 
communities  served; 

(D)  assurances  and  speciflc  proposals  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  102  of  this  Act;  and 

(E)  the  criteria  and  method  established  for 
the  allocation  of  fUnds  to  proposed  projects. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  review  the  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  not  make  grant  payments  pursuant  to 
section  101  of  this  Act  unless  it  is  determined 
that  such  plan  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  State  shall  provide  for  public  re- 
view and  comment  on  the  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Reservation  of  Funds  fxdr  Planndjo.— 
Each  State  shall  reserve  each  fiscal  year  1 
percent  of  the  sums  in  the  fund,  or  SIOO.OOO, 
whichever  amount  Is  greater,  to  carry  out 
planning  and  related  activities  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

AUDITS.  REPORTS.  AND  FISCAL  C»NTROL8 
SBC.  104.  (a)  FISCAL  CONTROL  AND  AUDITINO 

Procedures.— Each  State  electing  to  estab- 
lish a  small  community  environmental  infra- 
structure revolving  fund  under  this  Act  shall 
establish  fiscal  controls  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures sufficient  to  assure  proper  account- 
ing during  appropriate  accounting  periods 
for— 

(1)  payments  received  by  the  fund; 

(2)  disbursements  made  by  the  fund;  and 

(3)  fund  balances  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  accounting  period. 

(b)  ANNUAL  Federal  Audits.- The  Admin- 
istrator shall,  at  least  on  an  annual  basis, 
conduct  or  require  each  State  to  have  inde- 
pendently conducted  reviews  and  audits  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  by 
the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section.  Audits  of  the  use  of 
funds  deposited  In  the  pollution  revolving 
fUnd  established  by  such  State  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  auditing  pro- 
cedures of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in- 
cluding chapter  75  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Annual  Report.— Beginning  60  days 
after  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
receipt  of  payments  under  this  Act,  the 
State  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Administrator  describing  how  the  State  has 
met  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  as  identified  in  the  plan  prepared 
for  such  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  in- 
cluding identification  of  loan  and  grant  re- 
cipients, loan  and  grant  amounts,  and  terms 
and  similar  details  on  other  forms  of  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  from  the  fund. 

(d)  Noncompliance.— <l)  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  a  State  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  State  of  such 
noncompliance  and  the  necessary  corrective 
action. 

(2)  WITHHOLDINO  OF  PAYMENTS.- If  a  State 

does  not  take  corrective  action  within  60 
days  after  the  date  a  State  receives  notifica- 
tion of  noncompliance  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Administrator  shall  withhold  additional 
payments  to  the  State  until  the  Adminis- 
trator is  satisfied  that  the  State  has  taken 
the  necessary  corrective  action. 

(3)  Reallotment  OF  Withheld  Pay- 
ments.—If  the  Administrator  is  not  satisfied 
that  adequate  correction  actions  have  been 
taken  by  the  State  within  12  months  after 
the  State  is  notified  of  noncompliance,  the 
payments  withheld  from  the  State  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  made  available  for  re- 
allotment  in  accordance  with  the  formula  for 
allotment  of  funds  under  this  Act. 


small  community  technical  assistance  and 
outreach 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Office  of  Small  Commitoity 
Environmental  infrastructure  Assist- 
ance.—(l)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
an  Office  of  Small  Community  Environ- 
mental Infrastructure  Assistance. 

(2)  Functions.— The  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Small  Conmiunlty  Environmental  Infra- 
structure Assistance  shall  be  to— 

(A)  manage  grants  piirsuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section; 

(B)  manage  and  oversee  the  operation  of 
State  small  community  environmental  infra- 
structure revolving  funds; 

(C)  provide  Information  and  guidance  to 
small  communities  in  financial  analsrsls.  fi- 
nancial planning,  and  assessment  of  project 
feasibility; 

(D)  provide  small  communities  with  infor- 
mation and  gruidance  concerning  compliance 
with  environmental  protection  requirements 
of  Federal  statutes; 

(E)  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
small  communities  on  Issues  Including  re- 
gionalization  of  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture facilities,  reform  of  existing  rate  struc- 
tures, and  operation  of  special  management 
districts;  and 

(F)  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary,  pro- 
vide information  and  guidance  to  commu- 
nities on  issues  relating  to  construction,  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  rehabilitation  of 
environmental  infrastructure  facilities. 

(b)  Small  Community  assistance 
Grants. — (l)  In  implementation  of  the  func- 
tions identified  in  subsection  (a)  the  Office  of 
Small  Community  Environmental  Assist- 
ance may  provide  grants  to  appropriate 
State  agencies  and  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions, including  organizations  operating  at  a 
multistate  level  to  assist  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  small  communities 
and  to  SLSSist  small  conununlties  in  assess- 
ment of  Issues  relating  to  financing  of  envi- 
ronmental infrastructure  facilities,  compli- 
ance with  environmental  laws  and  the  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  environmental  infirastructure 
facilities. 

(2)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
in  an  amount  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  shall  be  matched  by  non-Federal 
funds  in  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  program  cost  in  a  given  fiscal 
year. 

(3)  In  awarding  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  assure  that  communities 
in  all  States  have  access  to  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  that  award  of  grants 
is  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  that  past  per- 
formance of  an  applicant  is  considered  in 
awarding  future  grants. 

(4)  Recipients  of  grants  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  provide  such  information  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate  in  applica- 
tions for  grant  assistance  and  in  reports  of 
program  activities. 

(c)  Coordination  with  Other  Federal 
AGENCTES.— The  Administrator  shall  work 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  106.  (a)  General  Authorization.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
make  grants  pursuant  to  section  101 
S200.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  S300.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  SSOO.000.000  for  fiscal  years 
1995.  1996.  and  1997. 

(b)  Set-Aside.— Of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  there  shall  be  reserved 


for  the  implementation  section  105(b)  of  this 
Act,  2  percent  of  funds  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  section  in  fiscal  year  1993,  1.5  percent 
of  funds  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1994,  and  1 
percent  of  funds  authorised  in  fiscal  years 
1995. 1906.  and  1997. 

TITLE  n— ENVIRONMENTAL  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE FACIUTIES  FOR  EOO- 
NOBfQCALLY  DISTRESSED  AREAS 

administration 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Authority.- The  Secretary 
shall  act  as  the  administrator  of  the  authori- 
ties of  this  title. 

(b)  To  implement  the  authorities  of  this 
title,  there  shall  be  established,  within  180 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
an  Office  of  Community  Environmental  In- 
frastructure Assistance  within  the  Direc- 
torate of  Civil  Works  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

EUOIBLE  environmental  INFRASTRUCTURE 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  General  BuoiBiLmr.— Funds 
provided  for  the  implementation  of  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  construction  of— 

(1)  wastewater  treatment  works; 

(2)  public  water  systems;  and 

(3)  solid  waste  management  facilities. 

(b)  Financial  CAPABiLmr.— Funds  provided 
for  the  implementation  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  only  for  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture projects  located  in  an  economically  dis- 
tressed area. 

(c)  Community  Size.— Funds  provided  for 
the  implementation  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  only  for  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture projects  serving  less  than  25.000  persons. 

STATE  environmental  INFRASTRUCTURE 
PRIORfTY  PROJECT  PLANS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  General  authority.— The 
Governor  of  any  State  may  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  State  Priority  Project  Plan  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  Plan  Elements.- A  plan  developed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  include,  at  a  mini- 
mum- 

(1)  a  list  of  counties  in  the  State  qualified 
as  economically  distressed,  including  such 
information  qualifying  such  areas  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate: 

(2)  a  list  of  specific  environmental  Infra- 
structure projects  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  title  including  such 
information  concerning  the  nature,  benefits, 
costs,  and  expected  long-term  operations  of 
the  projects;  and 

(3)  a  list  of  eligible  environmental  infra- 
structure projects  ranked  in  priority  order 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  assistance  Is 
sought. 

(c)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish by  regulation  such  additional  re- 
quirements for  State  Priority  Project  Plans 
as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate  and  shall 
provide  for  public  review  and  comment  on 
such  regulations. 

economically  distressed  area  environ- 
mental infrastructure  assistance  plan 
Sec.  204.  (a)  General  Authority.— Within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
national  E^^onomically  Distressed  Area  Envi- 
ronmental Infrastructure  Assistance  Plan 
for  implementing  projects  eligible  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

(b)  The  plan  required  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  include,  at  a  minimum— 

(Da  general  description  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  title  In  the  preceding  year 
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(2)  a  list  of  all  envtronmental  infrastruc- 
tar«  projects  listed  by  States  pursuant  to 
paragraph  a)3(bK3): 

(3)  a  list  of  environmental  Infrastructure 
projects  listed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
ranked  in  an  order  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  is  consistent  with  the  follow- 
ing' criteria — 

(A)  the  public  health  and  environmental 
benefits  to  be  accomplished  by  the  project; 

(B)  the  degree  of  financial  hardship  experi- 
enced by  the  community  to  be  served  by  the 
project;  and 

(C)  the  ranking  of  the  project  pursuant  to 
section  a03(b)(3);  and 

(4)  a  status  report  of  any  i>roJects  in 
progress  or  under  construction. 

(c)  Verification.— The  Secretary  may  not 
list  an  environmental  infrastructure  project 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)<3)  if.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  the  project  does  not 
meet  the  eligribility  requirements  of  this 
title. 

(d)  COORDINATION.— The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Administrator  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plan  required  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

LOCAL  COOPERATION  AOREEMENT8 

Sec.  206.  (a)  General  Authority.— The 
Secretary  may,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
ftands  pursuant  to  section  206  of  this  title, 
enter  into  local  cooperation  agreements  to 
provide  for  the  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  environmental  infrastructure 
IHt>Ject8  listed  pursuant  to  section  204(bK3) 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Requirements.- Each  local  cooperation 
agreement  shall  provide  for— 

(1)  the  payment  of  a  local  share  of  the 
total  project  of  not  less  than  10  percent; 

(2)  the  provision  of  necessary  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights  of  way  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  local  sponsor  which  may  be  part  of 
the  local  contribution  required  by  paragraph 
(1): 

(3)  the  development  of  a  facilities  plan,  in- 
cluding apiH-opriate  engineering  plans  and 
specifications,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
project  design  guidelines  developed  pursuant 
to  section  206;  and 

(4)  such  other  arrangements  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the  timely 
completion  of  the  project. 

(c)  National  PRiORmES.— <1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  local  cooperation 
agreements  giving  first  priority  to  environ- 
mental infrastructure  projects  ranked  first 
pursuant  to  paragraph  204(b)<3). 

(2)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that,  in  any  given  fiscal  year, 
local  cooperation  agreements  are  signed  for 
a  project  or  projects  from  each  State  submit- 
ting a  Priority  Project  Plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Utle. 

(d)  Project  Management.— <1)  Local  co- 
operation agreements  shall  be  signed  by  the 
local  sponsor  of  such  project,  the  proper  rep- 
resentative of  the  State,  and  a  designated 
representative  of  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  representative  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(2)  In  a  case  where  these  is  a  signed  local 
cooperation  agreement,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  construction  of  the  project. 

(e)  CONSISTENCY   WITH    PLANNING    REQUIRE- 

MKNT8.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  may  not  sign  a 
local  cooperation  agreement  under  this  title 
for  any  environmental  infrastructure  project 
which  is— 

(Da  wastewater  treatment  project  which 
Is  Inconsistent  with  plans  developed  under 
aecUons  206<J),  206,  303(e).  310  and  320  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 


(2)  a  puillc  water  system  for  which  the 
project  hai  not  been  approved  by  the  chief 
executive  dfflcer  of  the  agency  with  primary 
enforcemeiit  authority  under  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  t  kct;  and 

(3)  a  sqlid  waste  management  facility 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  plan  approved 
pursuant  tp  section  4007  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  A^t. 

PROJECT  DESIGN  GUIDELINES 

SEC.  206.  la)  General  Authority.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  within  24  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  publish 
guidelines  jfor  design  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment, public  water  supply,  and  solid  waste 
dlsposaj  fkilllties  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  Guideline  Contents.— Guidelines  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  at  a 
minlmum- 

(1)  describe  the  basic  design  standards  to 
be  applied  an  the  planning  of  environmental 
infrastructure  facilities; 

(2)  identify  appropriate  engineering  speci- 
fications f^r  construction  of  environmental 
Infrastructiu-e  facilities  based  on  an  expected 
operational  life  of  20  years; 

(3)  estab)lsh  such  minimum  standards  of 
planning,  Engineering,  design  and  construc- 
tion as  ari  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator; and 

(4)  assuie  that  any  facility  constructed 
will  compUr  with  all  applicable  Federal  and 
State  environmental  laws. 

(c)  ReviIw  and  Revision.- The  Adminis- 
trator shaa  review  and  revise  the  guidelines 
published  pusuant  to  this  section  not  less 
often  than  every  five  years. 

ECONOMICALLY  DISTRESSED  AREA  TECHNICAL 
IISTANCE  AND  OUTREACH 

Sec.  207.  i(a)  Officie  of  Environmental  In- 
FRASTRUCTIJRE  ASSISTANCE.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shajl  establish  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental InCrastructure  Assistance. 

(2)  FUNC^ONS.— The  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Infrastructure  Assistance 
shall  be  to— 

(A)  manjjge  projects  pursuant  to  this  title; 

(B)  provjde  information  and  guidance  to 
economically  distressed  aiee.  communities  in 
financial  Analysis,  financial  planning,  and 
assessment;  of  project  feasibility; 

(C)  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
economically  distressed  area  communities 
on  issues  Including  regionalizatlon  of  envi- 
ronmental infrastructure  facilities,  reform 
of  existing  rate  structures,  and  operation  of 
special  management  districts;  and 

(D)  in  cooperation  with  the  Administrator, 
provide  infbrmatlon  and  guidance  to  commu- 
nities in  issues  relating  to  construction,  op- 
eration, mpilntenance.  and  rehabilitation  of 
envlronmeital  Infrastructure  facilities. 

(b)  Cooi)iNATiON  With  Other  Federal 
AGENCiE8.4-The  Secretary  shall  work  with 
the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, aid  other  Federal  agencies  in  the 
implementation  of  this  section. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  208. 'There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cazrying  out  this  title  the  amount  of 
SSOO.OCO,000  for  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1993. 
TITLE  m— FINANCING  OF  PUBUC  OWNED 
.TREATMENT  WORKS 
FDJANCD*  OF  PUBUCLY  OWNED  TREATMENT 
WORKS  TpAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  GRANT  FtWDS 

Sec.  SOlj  (a)  In  General.— Section  201  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Clean  Water 
Act)  (33  XSA.C.  1281)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  th(  reof  the  following  subsection: 
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"(q)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  requirement 
of  this  Act,  an^  regulation,  or  any  condition 
of  any  grant  dr  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  owner  of  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  worlts  may,  directly  or  by  means 
of  a  public  authority  created  for  the  purpose, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection;  issue  debt  with  respect  to  a 
publicly  owned! treatment  works  that  has  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  of  any  kind  under 
this  Act  and  n^y  pledge,  as  security  for  re- 
payment of  siich  debt  obligation,  revenues 
realized  from  the  operation  of  the  publicly 
owned  treatment  worlts,  subject  to  the  prior 
payment  of  thei  costs  of  proper  operation  and 
maintenance  tl)ereof.  Such  debt  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  i  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
considered  (A)  (o  commingle  Federal  and  pri- 
vate interests  kn  the  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works;  (B)  to  disturb  public  use  and 
possession  thereof;  (C)  to  improperly  dispose 
of  public  interests  therein;  or  (D)  otherwise 
to  breach  the  t^rms  of  the  grant  or  financial 
assistance  mad^  thereto  or  to  necessitate  the 
repayment  of  ^ame  (or  any  portion  thereof) 
to  the  United  sitates  Government. 

"(2)  This  subjection  shall  apply  only  if  at 
least  95  percenjt  of  the  proceeds  of  the  debt 
Issuance  will  tie  used  for:  (A)  the  construc- 
tion portion  ofja  program  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion or  expansion  of  the  publicly  owned 
treatment  worju,  provided  that  such  treat- 
ment works,  ^  rehabilitated  or  expanded, 
will  conform  to  or  exceed  any  design  speci- 
fications and  affiuent  limitations  made  ap- 
plicable to  it  ^y  any  statute,  regulation  or 
agreement,  including  those  contained  in  the 
original  grant  ^tgreement  and  in  the  permit 
issued  pursuani  to  section  402  of  this  Act  for 
such  works;  or  j(B)  the  establishment  of  dedi- 
cated funds,  t^st  accounts  or  other  finan- 
cial mechanisAis  to  subsidize  or  stabilize 
rates,  provide  for  equipment  repair  or  re- 
placement or  for  such  other  uses  sls  may 
have  demonstrible  benefit  to  the  rate  payers 
of  the  treatment  works. 

"(3)  This  subnotion  shall  not  apply  unless 
the  owner  of  tjie  treatment  works  with  re- 
spect to  which  debt  issuance  is  contemplated 
pursuant  to  thl)s  subsection  obtains,  from  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  agency  or 
department  of  <the  State  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering th^  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol revolving  jund  pursuant  to  section  603(b) 
of  this  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"State  Administrator")  in  the  State  in 
which  such  treatment  works  is  located,  a 
prior  determinlition  that  such  issuance  will 
be  in  compliaiice  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  ownfer  of  a  treatment  works  with 
respect  to  wiich  debt  Issuance  is  con- 
templated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
submit  for  the  approval  of  the  State  Admin- 
istrator, a  statement  describing  the  project 
or  activities  t^  which  the  contemplated  fi- 
nancing will  b^  applied,  in  detail  sufficient 
to  demonstratf  that  the  contemplated  debt 
issuance  will  l)e  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of;  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. The  o^er  of  the  treatment  works 
may  thereafte^  file  an  amended  plan  of  fi- 
nancing to  coniply  with  such  notice. 

"(5)  The  Adjninlstrator  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  and  guidelines  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 

(b)  EFFBcnvt;  Date.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

authority  or  state  revolving  funds  to 

GUARANTEE  LOCAL  DEBT  OBUGATIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  1  n  General.— Section  603(d)  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  (33  U.S.C.   138(d))  is 
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amended  by  deleting  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6).  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  to  guarantee,  or  ptirchase  Insurance  or 
letters  of  credit  for,  local  obligations  for 
equipment,  facilities  or  plants  to  be  used  In 
conjunction  with  or  in  proximity  to  treat- 
ment works  in  operation  at  the  time  such  a 
guarantee  is  made,  provided  such  equipment, 
facilities,  or  plants  are  procured  pursuant  to 
a  purchase  contract,  lease  or  service  con- 
tract arrangement  with  a  term  at  least  equal 
to  the  estimated  life  of  the  subject  equli>- 
ment,  facilities,  or  plants,  and  the  full  cost 
thereof  is  amortized  during  said  term.". 

(b)  Amendment.— Section  603  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1383)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any  regulation 
or  any  condition  of  any  grant  or  financial  as- 
sistance thereunder,  shall  prohibit  the  owner 
of  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  from 
granting  a  security  Interest  in  any  equip- 
ment, facilities,  or  plants  procured  pursuant 
to  obligations  which  have  been  guaranteed 
or  insured  under  the  authority  of  paragraph 
(8)  of  subsection  (d).  Arrangements  made  In 
compliance  with  such  paragraph  (8)  shall  not 
be  considered  (1)  to  commingle  Federal  and 
private  Interests  in  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works;  (2)  to  disturb  public  use  and 
possession  thereof;  (3)  to  Improperly  dispose 
or  encumber  public  Interests  therein;  or,  (4) 
otherwise  to  breach  the  terms  of  any  grant 
or  other  financial  assistance  (including, 
without  limitation,  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  Act)  to  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
of  the  type  hereinabove  referred  to.". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  303.  Security.— Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  provide  any  new  au- 
thority for  the  owner  of  a  federally-funded, 
publicly-owned  wastewater  treatment  works 
to  offer  the  physical  plant,  facilities,  or 
equipment  of  such  treatment  works  as  secu- 
rity for  any  debt  obligation  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 


Sbction-by-Sbction  Description  of  Small 
Community  Environmental  Assistance 
Section  1:  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents— This  Act  may  be  called  the  "Small 
Community    Environmental    Infrastructure 
Assistance  Act  of  1991." 

Section  2:  Findings— The  Congress  finds 
that  small  communities  face  special  prob- 
lems in  flnancing  environmental  facilities, 
that  residents  of  small  communities  spend  a 
larger  share  of  Income  for  environmental 
services  than  do  residents  of  large  commu- 
nities, and  that  the  Federal  government 
should  take  a  more  active  role  in  providing 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  small 
communities  in  construction  environmental 
infrastructure. 

Section  3:  Purpose— The  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  to  create  State  revolving  funds  to 
provide  loans  and  grants  assist  small  com- 
munities in  financing  environmental  infra- 
structure, to  direct  the  U.S.  Army  Coriw  of 
Elngineers  to  construct  environmental  facili- 
ties for  economically  distressed  commu- 
nities, to  expand  Federal  technical  assist- 
ance to  small  communities,  and  to  facilitate 
private  investment  in  wastewater  treatment 
facilities. 

Section  4:  Definitions— Key  terms  used  in 
the  Act  are  defined. 


title  I— small  community  environmental 
infrastructure  assistance 

Section  101:  Grants  to  State»— The  EPA  is 
to  make  grants  to  Sutes  to  establish  pollu- 
tion control  revolving  funds  to  assist  small 
communities  in  flnancing  sewage,  drinking 
water,  and  solid  waste  facility  construction, 
and  compliance  with  underground  tank  regu- 
lations. Payment  schedules,  allotment  for- 
mula, and  procedures  for  reallotment  are 
specified. 

Section  102:  Small  Community  Environ- 
mental Infrastructure  Revolving  Funds- 
States  are  to  establish  revolving  funds  which 
meet  the  conditions  of  this  Act,  Including 
provision  of  a  25  percent  State  match  for 
Federal  funds,  obligation  of  funds  promptly, 
and  assurance  of  proper  accounting.  Assist- 
ance to  be  provided  by  the  fund  may  Include 
loans.  75  percent  grants  to  disadvantaged 
communities,  purchase  of  Insurance,  and 
other  assistance. 

Section  103:  Intended  Use  Plan— States  are 
to  develop  an  annual  plan  identifying  the  in- 
tended uses  of  monies  in  the  fund. 

Section  104:  Audits.  Reports  and  Fiscal 
Controls — States  are  to  provide  for  appro- 
priate flscal  controls  and  audits  and  provide 
reports  to  the  EPA. 

Section  105:  Small  Commonlty  Environ- 
mental Infrastructure  Technical  Assistance 
and  Outreach— EPA  is  to  establish  an  Ottlce 
of  Small  Community  Environmental  Assist- 
ance to  provide  technical  assistance  to  small 
communities  in  flnancing  of  environmental 
projects  and.  in  conjunction  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  assist  small  communities  in 
improving  systems  operations. 

Section  106:  Authorizations— A  total  of  S2 
billion  is  authorized  over  5  years  (S200.  S300. 
SSOO,  S500,  and  SSOO  million)  to  carry  out  this 
title.  A  small  percentage  of  such  funds  are 
set-aside  to  support  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

TITLE  n— environmental  infrastructure 
facilities  for  economically  distressed 
areas 

Section  201:  Administration— The  U.S. 
Army  Coriw  of  Engineers  is  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Conununity  Environmental  Infra- 
structure Assistance  and  administer  the  au- 
thorities of  this  title. 

Section  202:  Eligible  Environmental  Infra- 
structure Projects— Projects  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  include  construction 
of  wastewater  treatment  facilities,  safe 
drinking  water  systems,  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  Projects  are  to  be  located  in 
economically  distressed  areas  and  serve  less 
than  25,000  persons. 

Section  203:  State  Environmental  Infra- 
structure Priority  Project  Plans — Governors 
may  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  plan 
identifying  economically  distressed  areas  in 
the  State,  identifying  eligible  projects  in  the 
State,  and  providing  a  priority  ranking  of 
such  projects. 

Section  204:  Ek:onomically  Distressed  Area 
Environmental  Infrastructure  Assistance 
Plan — The  Secretary  is  to  develop  an  annual 
plan  describing  activities  to  Implement  this 
title  and  listing  projects  submitted  by  States 
in  priority  order  for  funding  in  that  year. 

Section  205:  Local  Cooperation  Agree- 
ments—The Secretary  may  enter  into  local 
cooperation  agreements  with  communities 
to  provide  for  the  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  eligible  environmental  infra- 
structure projects.  Communities  are  to  pay 
10  percent  of  project  costs.  Projects  are  to  be 
designed  to  be  consistent  with  requirements 
of  other  environmental  statutes  and  project 
design  guidelines  developed  by  the  EPA. 


Section  206:  Project  Design  Goldellnes— 
The  Administrator  of  EPA  is  to  develop, 
within  24  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  guidelines  for  the  design,  engineer- 
ing and  construction  of  environmental  InCra- 
structure  projects. 

Section  207:  Economically  Distressed  Area 
Technical  Assistance  and  Outreach— The 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  establish  and  Offlce 
of  Environmental  Infrastructure  Assistance 
to  assist  small  communities  in  managing 
pursuant  to  this  title  and  assisting  commu- 
nities in  development  of  environmental  &- 
ciliUes. 

Section  206:  Authorization- There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  implement 
this  title  a  total  of  S2.5  billion  for  the  Ave 
year  period  beginning  in  flscal  year  1903. 

TfTLE  m— financing  OF  PUBUCLY  OWNED 

treatment  works 

Section  301:  Financing  of  Publicly  Owned 
Treatment  Works  That  Have  Received  Grant 
Funds— This  section  would  facilitate  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  in  financing  sewage 
treatment  facilities  by  allowing  the  issuance 
of  debt  backed  by  future  POTW  oiwratlng 
revenues  without  requiring  the  repayment  of 
prior  Federal  grants. 

Section  302:  Authority  of  State  Revolving 
Funds  to  Guarantee  Local  Debt  Obliga- 
tions—This section  would  permit  a  State  re- 
volving loan  fund  to  guarantee  or  purchase 
Insurance  or  letters  of  credit  In  order  to  se- 
cure payment  of  local  obligations  incurred  in 
connection  with  certain  types  of  public-pri- 
vate partnerships.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  assist  small  conununlties 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment  and  human  health. 

This  is  legislation  we  reported  from 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  last  year.  The  bill  includes 
legislation  I  Introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, S.  2184,  providing  for  loans  and 
grants  to  assist  very  small  commu- 
nities with  environmental  projects. 

Small  commimities  around  the  Na- 
tion are  fighting  an  uphill  battle  to 
provide  up-to-date  environmental  pro- 
tection facilities.  In  my  discussions  of 
this  problem  with  community  officials 
from  my  home  State  of  Montana  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  I  have 
beard  three  concerns. 

First,  small  communities,  by  which  I 
mean  communities  under  2,500  popu- 
lation, have  a  significant  need  for  im- 
proved or  expanded  environmental  pro- 
tection facilities,  including  sewage 
treatment  plants,  drinking  water  sys- 
tems, solid  waste  facilities,  and  under- 
ground storage  tanks. 

Second,  small  communities  face  spe- 
cial problems  in  financing  environ- 
mental facilities  including  reduced 
economies  of  scale,  limited  access  to  fi- 
nancing, and  modest  managerial  re- 
sources. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  do  more  to  assist  these  com- 
munities in  financing  the  construction 
of  basic  environmental  facilities  and 
projects. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today,  will  assist  States  in  establishing 
loan  and  grant  funds  to  help  small 
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conunimities  flnance  essential  environ- 
mental projects,  will  direct  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  most  financially  pressed 
communities,  and  will  provide  for  sub- 
stantially increased  technical  assist- 
ance to  small  communities. 

We  have  clear  evidence  that  small 
communities  face  significant  demands 
for  new  and  expanded  environmental 
facilities  and  that  these  communities 
are  seriously  handicapped  in  addressing 
these  needs. 

Without  expanded  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government, 
many  of  our  snudler  communities  may 
be  unable  to  attain  the  environmental 
goals  we  have  set  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

We  must  act  now  to  assure  that  envi- 
ronmental services  and  facilities  in 
small  communities  do  not  become  sec- 
ond class  services  and  facilities. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today  is  intended  to  assure  that  large 
and  small  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  have  the  benefit  of  first  class 
environmental  facilities. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  all  my  col- 
leagues in  advancing  this  important 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  stand  and  thank  the  chairman  and 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for 
his  leadership  on  this  vitally  needed 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  the  chairman  and  I  have  served 
together  on  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  one 
thing  we  have  both  observed  is  that 
often,  when  we  enact  stringent  envi- 
ronmental standards,  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  burden  that  those  standards 
will  place  on  local  communities,  espe- 
cially those  small  towns  located  In 
rural  areas  such  as  we  have  In  Idaho 
and  North  Dakota. 

I.  for  one,  have  always  advocated 
that  standards  be  written  to  be  as 
flexible  as  possible,  since  the  necessary 
environmental  protection  can  often  be 
achieved  at  less  cost  than  what  is  im- 
posed from  on  high  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  an  agency  located  here  in 
Washington.  The  principle  is  this:  the 
people  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Snake  River  know  better  how  to  pro- 
tect their  environment  than  the  people 
who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

But  Congress  has,  at  times.  Ignored 
my  advice,  and  imposed  Federal  stand- 
ards on  these  cities  and  towns,  forcing 
them  into  costly  water  and  sewer  de- 
velopments that  may  achieve  no  public 
health  benefit,  but  that  merely  reflect 
an  aribitrary  mandate  out  of  Washing- 
ton. If  we  are  going  to  ask  our  small 
communities  to  pick  up  that  burden,  it 
is  only  fair  that  we  provide  them  some 
assistance  in  doing. 

The  protection  of  drinking  water  and 
treatment  of  waste  are  critical  func- 
tions of  local  government.  They  do  not 
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need  any  kidded  harassment.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  n  cently  singled  out  13  munici- 
palities i  a  Idaho  for  "safe  drinking 
water  vio  ation"  notices.  Upon  further 
examination,  it  appears  that  some  of 
those  towns  may  very  well  be  innocent 
of  the  violation  being  charged.  Now 
that  is  the  last  thing  these  commu- 
nities need.  They  need  a  helping  hand 
from  the  Federal  Government,  not  a 
kick  in  tl  e  pants. 

That  is  frixy  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  so  important.  It  will 
help  the  States  establish  revolving 
funds  fron  which  low  interest  loans 
and  grant  3  can  be  made  to  assist  small 
communilies.  Communities  facing  the 
most  seiious  financial  constraints 
would  alap  be  eligible  for  contructlon 
assistance  from  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. The  bill  also  increases  oppor- 
tunities for  public/private  partnerships 
in  financtag  sewage  treatment.  It  is  a 
timely  bi^l,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  moving  the  bill  to 
quick  enactment.* 

Mr.  CC^RAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Community  Environmental 
Act  of  1991.  I  would  like  to 
distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Seiiator  from  North  Dakota,  for 
his  leade^hip  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion and  {in  focusing  the  attention  of 
Congress  on  the  needs  of  rural  areas, 
this  bill  if  desperately  needed.  I  strong- 
ly suppott  the  concept  of  providing 
loans  to  small  communities  to  finance 
environiiMntal  facilities.  In  addition,  I 
believe  tne  idea  of  providing  grants  to 
economically  disadvantaged  small 
conununiiies  is  a  good  one. 

Studies!  by  the  Ehivlronmental  Pro- 
tection Administration  Indicate  that 
small  corpmunities  pay  more  per  cap- 
ita than  larger  cities  for  services  such 
as  drinkljig  water,  sewage  treatment, 
and  solid  waste  disposal.  These  higher 
costs  are  especially  difficult  for  small 
communities  to  absorb.  The  average  in- 
come of  i  residents  in  small  conmiu- 
nities  is  below  the  national  average. 
EPA  contluded  that  communities  of 
less  than  2,500  are  the  most  likely  to 
face  pr<^blems  implementing  the 
changes  called  for  in  new  environ- 
mental regulations.  The  measure  we 
are  introducing  today  responds  to 
these  concerns. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters 
firom  local  officials  in  North  Dakota. 
They  donjt  see  how  their  communities 
can  affor4  the  costs  of  compliance  with 
standards!  for  drinking  water  and  land- 
fills. Sonie  of  these  localities  are  al- 
ready at  Jthe  limit  of  their  ability  to 
borrow,  a|>d  cannot  afford  the  improve- 
ments aleeady  deemed  necessary.  The 
new  regulations  on  landfills  expected 
shortly  will  only  increase  the  burden. 

North  DIakota  is  partlculau-ly  hard  hit 
for  several  reasons.  More  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  communities  have  fewer 
than  2.50 1  people.   Most  are  farming 
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communitlesj  where  people  work  hard 
and  are  pro  id  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. The  local  economies  of  many 
areas  have  been  devastated  by  several 
years  of  drought,  with  no  sign  of  relief 
this  year. 

Another  mkjor  problem  is  the  cost  of 
providing  adequate  drinking  water. 
Particularly  In  eastern  North  Dakota, 
these  higher  costs  are  due  in  part  to 
the  Federal  'Government's  failure  to 
follow  through  on  commitments  to 
complete  tie  Garrison  Diversion 
Project.  In  return  for  the  flooding  of 
over  half  a  million  acres  of  fertile 
farmland,  tha  Sate  was  promised  ade- 
quate funding  to  divert  Missouri  River 
water  for  waiter  supply  and  other  uses. 
Water  supplies  from  Garrison  will  as- 
sist dozens  of  small  communities.  But 
because  the  Administration  has  failed 
year  after  yeir  to  recommend  adequate 
funding  for  the  Garrison  Diversion,  the 
project  is  still  not  complete  and  many 
communitlesj  water  supply  needs  go 
unmet.  Congress  has  recognized  the 
conmiitment  pnade  previously  to  North 
Dakota,  andjhas  restored  funding  for 
the  project.  I  am  optimistic  it  will  do 
so  again  this  rear. 

The  people  lin  small  cities  and  rural 
communities  ]  are  willing  to  do  their 
part  to  prot^t  the  environment,  and 
they  want  to  I  do  their  part.  They  need 
regulations  which  are  reaisonable  and 
take  into  acaount  their  unique  condi- 
tions. They  don't  need  regulations  with 
elaborate  an^  expensive  requirements 
to  solve  problems  they  don't  have.  One 
thing  everyojie  agrees  on  is  that  the 
cost  and  difficulty  of  cleaning  up  our 
environment  ♦ifter  it  is  contaminated  is 
too  great.  S©  some  Improvements  in 
waste  disposal  are  essential.  This  puts 
most  small  communities  in  a  severe  fi- 
nancial bind.  This  bill  is  one  step  in 
the  process  cf  assuring  the  burden  is 
shared  fairly. 

I  urge  my  c  olleagues  to  consider  this 
measure  and  :  oin  us  in  addressing  these 
pressing  need  >.* 


LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
[r.   Chafee,   Mr.   Glenn, 
lERMAN,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
JHELL,    Mr.    Bradley, 
[ENNEDY,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 
DeCOMCINI.  Mr.  LEvm.  Mr.  Har- 
KIN.    Ms.    MncuLSKi,    and    Mr. 

METZgNBAUM): 

S.  730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  metals  in  packaging;  to  the 
Conunittee  ob  Ehivlronment  and  Public 
Works. 

REDUCTION  or  METALS  IN  PACKAGtNO  ACT 

*  Mr.  LAUTtNBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Reduction 
of  Metals  in  Packaging  Act.  This  bill  is 
based  on  the  lefforts  of  the  Source  Re- 
duction Council  of  the  Coalition  of 
Northeast  Governors  [CONEG].  which 
is  comprised  of  the  Governors  of  nine 
States — Conm  icticut.  Maine,  Massa- 
chussetts.  Ne'  v  Jersey.  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Pejnnsylvanla,  Rhode  Island. 
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and  Vermont — and  nearly  two  dozen 
environmental  and  industry  grroupe. 
This  le^slation  will  phase  down  the 
use  of  four  metals — cadmium,  mercury, 
lead,  and  hexavalent  chromium — in 
packa«rlng  in  favor  of  more  beni^  al- 
ternatives. This  will  tackle  waste  at 
the  source,  before  it  is  generated  and 
before  it  is  released  into  the  air,  soil, 
and  water. 

Mr.  President,  lead,  mercury,  cad- 
mium, and  chromium  are  among  the 
most  harmful  substances  found  in 
packaging  today.  A  1989  report  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  iden- 
tifies cadmium,  mercury,  and  lead  as 
the  principal  toxic  metals  in  municipal 
solid  waste.  The  medical  community 
has  concluded  that  these  metals  can 
damage  the  nervous  system  and  cause 
mental  retardation.  As  part  of  our 
solid  waste  stream,  these  metals  pose 
significant  threats  to  the  environment 
and  public  health.  When  disposed  of  in 
landfills,  these  metals  can  leach  into 
groundwater  and  poison  our  drinking 
water  supplies  or  migrate  into  surface 
waters  where  they  harm  fish  and  wild- 
life. Humans  and  wildlife  can  also  in- 
hale or  injest  these  toxic  metals  when 
they  are  incinerated,  either  through 
air  emmissions  or  landfill  disposal  of 
the  incineration  ash. 

Hexavalent  chromium  can  cause  lung 
cancer.  L<ast  year,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  banned  the  use  of 
hexavalent  chromium  in  certadn  heat- 
ing and  air-conditioning  systems  be- 
cause they  release  dangerous  amounts 
of  chromium  into  the  air. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  EPA  announced  a 
program  to  reduce  releases  of  17  toxic 
chemicals  that  present  both  significant 
risk  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment and  opportunities  to  reduce  such 
risks  through  pollution  prevention.  All 
four  of  the  metals  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill  are  included  in  the  list 
of  17  pollutants  EPA  is  targeting  for 
reduction. 

Sources  of  lead  in  packaging  include 
solder  in  steel  cans,  paint  pigments,  ce- 
ramic glazes  and  inks,  and  plastics. 
Cadmium  is  found  in  metal  coating  and 
plating,  in  pigments  for  some  plastics, 
and  in  some  printing  inks.  Chromium 
is  also  used  to  plate  metal  products 
and  appears  in  paints,  pigments,  and 
dyes.  Mercury  too  is  found  in  certain 
paints. 

Mr.  President,  alternatives  to  these 
harmful  nutterials  in  packaging  are 
available.  For  example,  the  National 
Association  of  Printing  Ink  Manufac- 
turers has  noted  that  the  use  of  lead- 
based  orange  and  yellow  inks  can  be 
further  reduced  by  using  organic  pig- 
ment substitutes.  Progress  is  already 
being  made  in  many  areas.  The  use  of 
lead  in  soldering  food  cans  declined  77 
percent  between  1979  and  1986. 

Mr.  President,  packaging  comprises 
nearly  one-third  of  all  municipal  solid 
waste.  It  is  about  time  that  we  stop 
using  these  dangerous  metals  in  pack- 


aging when  safe  alternatives  are  read- 
ily available. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  re- 
quires that  manufacturers  reduce  the 
total  concentration  of  cadmium,  mer- 
cury, lead,  and  chromium  in  packaging 
to  600  parts  per  million  in  2  years,  250 
parts  per  million  in  3  years,  and  100 
parts  per  million  in  4  years.  It  does 
allow  exemptions  for  packaging  that 
either  is  made  from  recycled  materials 
or  where  the  metals  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect its  contents,  such  as  medical  prod- 
ucts used  in  radiation  and  x-rays.  Fur- 
ther, this  legislation  requires  that 
manufacturers  present  certificates 
showing  that  they  are  complying  with 
these  reductions.  Finally,  this  bill  calls 
for  the  EPA  to  report  on  how  efl^ective 
these  steps  prove  to  be  and  whether 
other  toxic  materials  should  be  reduced 
as  well. 

This  legislation  complements  bills 
introduced  by  Senators  Baucus  and 
Chafee  in  the  last  Congress.  Both 
these  bills  address  toxic  materials  in 
products  and  their  packaging  and  ban 
the  disposal  and  incineration  of  bat- 
teries, which  account  for  the  bulk  of 
lead,  cadmium,  and  mercury  in  munici- 
pal solid  waste.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  also  complement  S.  391, 
the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1991  introduced  by  Senators  Reid, 
Leiberman,  Bradley,  myself  and  oth- 
ers to  reduce  exposure  to  the  harmful 
effects  of  lead.  Together,  my  legisla- 
tion and  these  other  bills  will  help  pre- 
vent harmful  materials  from  harming 
our  soil,  air,  water,  and  ultimately  our- 
selves and  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  offering 
today  reflects  the  hard  work  of 
CONEG,  industry,  and  environmental 
organizations.  I  conmiend  all  of  the  or- 
ganizations involved  for  their  effort  to 
protect  the  environment  and  these 
toxic  materials. 

Since  CONEG  developed  this  model 
legislation,  eight  States  have  adopted 
legislation  to  reduce  toxic  metals  in 
packaging  including:  Connecticut, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Iowa,  ajid  Wis- 
consin. Other  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey,  currently  have 
similar  legislation  pending. 

Mr.  President,  the  swift  action  on  be- 
half of  the  States  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion indicates  that  getting  toxic  met- 
als out  of  packaging  is  a  pressing  prob- 
lem, and  one  that  can  be  solved  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  under  this  bill. 
We  have  waited  much  too  long  to  con- 
trol these  dangerous  metals.  CONEG's 
Source  Reduction  Council  realizes  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  national  effort 
and  has  endorsed  this  legislation.  The 
Congress  now  needs  to  build  on  the 
pathmaklng  efforts  of  the  States  and 
enact  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,   a  section-to-section  analysis,   a 


list  of  CONEG  members  who  support 
the  Federal  bill,  and  letters  of  supiwrt 
be  included  in  the  Reck>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  730 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hovlk  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
nCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reduction  of 
Metals  in  Packa^ng  Act". 
SBC.  Z.  FINDINGa 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  management  of  solid  waste  can  poM 
a  wide  range  of  hazards  to  public  health  and 
safety  and  to  the  environment; 

(2)  packaging  comprises  a  significant  per- 
centage, of  the  overall  solid  waste  stream; 

(3)  the  presence  of  heavy  metals  in  packag- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  total  concern  In  light  of 
their  likely  presence  in  emissions  or  ash 
when  packaging  is  incinerated,  or  in  leach- 
ate  when  packaging  is  landQlled; 

(4)  lead.  mercury,  cadmium,  and 
hexavalent  chromium,  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able scientific  and  medical  evidence,  are  of 
particular  concern; 

(5)  it  is  desirable  as  a  first  step  in  reducing 
the  toxicity  of  packaging  waste  to  eliminate 
the  addition  of  these  heavy  metals  to  pack- 
aging; and 

(6)  the  intent  of  this  Act  is  to  achieve  this 
redaction  in  toxicity  without  impeding  or 
discouraging  the  expanded  use  of  post- 
consumer  materials  in  the  production  of 
packaging  and  its  components. 

SEC.  S.  DEFII«rnON& 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "packaging"  means  a  container  provid- 
ing a  means  of  marketing,  protecting,  or 
handling  a  product  and  Includes  a  unit  pack- 
age, an  intermediate  package,  and  a  shipping 
container  as  defined  in  ASTM  D996,  and  un- 
sealed receptacles  such  as  carrying  cases, 
crates,  cupe.  pails,  rigid  foil  and  other  trays, 
wrappers  and  wrapping  films,  bags,  and  tubs; 

(2)  "distributor"  means  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  who  takes  title  to  goods  par- 
chased  for  resale;  and 

(3)  "packaging  component"  means  any  in- 
dividual assembled  part  of  a  package  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to.  any  interior  or  exterior 
blocking,  bracing,  cushioning,  weatberproof- 
Ing.  exterior  strapping,  coatings,  closures. 
Inks,  and  labels. 

SIC  4.  PROHIBrnON«CHEmiLK  FOR  RKMOVAL 
OP  INCIDKNTAL  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  require, 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  that  no  package  or 
packaging  component  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  or  for  promotional  purix>8e8  by  its  man- 
ufacturer or  distributor  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  which  includes,  in  the  pack- 
age itself  or  in  any  packaging  component, 
inks,  dyes,  pigments,  adhesives,  stabilizers, 
or  any  other  additives,  any  lead,  cadmium, 
mercury,  or  hexavalent  chromium  which  has 
been  intentionally  Introduced  as  an  element 
during  manufacturing  or  distribution  as  op- 
posed to  the  incidental  presence  of  any  of 
these  elements. 

(b)  Such  regulations  shall  further  provide 
that  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  product  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  or  for  promotional  pur- 
poses by  its  manufacturer  or  distributor  in 
any  State  of  the  United  States.  In  a  package 
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which  includes.  In  the  package  Itself  or  In 
any  of  its  packaging  components  inks,  dyes, 
pigments,  adhesives.  stabilizers,  or  any  other 
additives  any  lead,  cadmium,  mercury,  or 
hezavalent  chromium  which  has  been  inten- 
tionally introduced  as  an  element  during 
manufacturing  or  distribution  as  opposed  to 
the  incidental  presence  of  any  of  these  ele- 
ments. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  such  regulations,  the 
sum  of  the  concentration  levels  of  lead,  cad- 
mium, mercury,  hezavalent  chromium 
present  in  any  package  or  packaging  compo- 
nent shall  not  exceed  the  following — 

(1)  600  parts  per  million  by  weight  (0.06%) 
effective  two  (2)  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  250  parts  per  million  by  weight  (0.025%) 
effective  three  (3)  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  100  parts  per  million  by  weight  (0.01%) 
effective  four  (4)  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

sac.  c  nsMPnoNa 

(a)  Such  regulations  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  packages  and  packaging  components  ex- 
cept the  following— 

(1)  those  packages  or  package  components 
with  a  code  indicating  date  of  manufacture 
that  were  manufactured  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  statute; 

(2)  those  packages  or  packaging  compo- 
nents to  which  lead,  cadmium,  mercury,  or 
hexavalent  chromium  have  been  added  in  the 
manufacturing,  forming,  printing,  or  dis- 
tribution process  in  order  to  comply  with 
health  or  safety  requirements  of  Federal  law 
or  for  which  there  is  no  feasible  alternative, 
except  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  package 
or  packaging  component  must  petition  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  any 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section for  a  particular  package  or  packag- 
ing component  based  upon  either  criterion. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  may  grant  a  2-year  ex- 
emption if  warranted  by  the  circumstances. 
Such  an  exemption  may.  upon  meeting  ei- 
ther criterion  of  this  subsection,  be  renewed 
for  2  years.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  use  for  which  there  Is  no  feasible  alter- 
native is  one  in  which  the  regulated  sub- 
stance is  essential  to  the  protection,  safe 
handling,  or  function  of  the  jiackage's  con- 
tents: or 

(3)  packages  and  packaging  components 
that  would  not  exceed  the  maximum  con- 
taminant levels  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  4  of  this  Act  but  for  the  addition  of 
poet-consumer  materials. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
of  no  effect  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
72-month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SMC  C  CERnnCATB  or  OOMPUANCS. 

(a)  Such  regulation  shall  require,  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  a  Certificate  of  Compliance 
(stating  that  a  package  or  packaging  compo- 
nent Is  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act)  be  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  supplier  of  such  package  or  compo- 
nent to  its  purchaser.  Where  compliance  is 
achieved  under  the  exemptions  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  5,  the  Certifi- 
cate shall  state  the  specific  basis  upon  which 
the  exemption  is  claimed.  The  Certificate  of 
Compliance  shall  be  signed  by  an  authorized 
official  of  the  manufacturing  or  supplying 
company.  The  purchaser  shall  retain  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Compliance  for  as  long  as  the 
package  or  packaging  component  is  in  use.  A 
copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Compliance  shall 
be  kept  on  Die  by  the  manufacturer  or  sup- 


plier of  ihe  package  or  packaging  compo- 
nent. Certificates  of  Compliance,  or  copies 
thereof,  ^udl  be  furnished  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  upon  its  request 
and  to  members  of  the  public  in  accordance 
with  section  9. 

(b)  If  tlie  manufacturer  or  supplier  of  the 
package  ^r  packaging  component  reformu- 
lates or  c^«ates  a  new  package  or  packaging 
component,  the  manufacturer  or  supplier 
shall  provide  an  amended  or  new  Certificate 
of  Compliance  for  the  reformulated  or  new 
package  cr  packaging  component. 

SEC.  7.  FEOERAL  ENFORCEMENT. 

Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  information 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  determines  that  any  per- 
son has  violated  or  is  in  violation  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  may  issue  an  order 
assessing  k  civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $2^.000. 

SEC.  a  RElnEW  BY  THE  ENVIIiONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY. 

The  Adtnlnistrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protectioii  Agency  shall  review  the  effective- 
ness of  this  Act  no  later  than  42  months  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment  and  shall  report  to 
the  Congnss  the  results  of  such  review.  The 
report  mar/  contain  recommendations  to  add 
other  toxic  substances  contained  in  packag- 
ing to  th4  list  set  forth  in  this  Act  in  order 
to  furthet  reduce  the  toxicity  of  packaging 
waste,  anil  shall  contain  a  reconunendation 
whether  to  continue  the  recycling  exemption 
as  it  is  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act,  and  a  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  substitutes  used  in  lieu  of  lead, 
mercury,  cadmium  and  hexavalent  chro- 
mium. 

SEC.  •.  PinuC  ACCE8& 

Any  reduest  f^om  a  member  of  the  public 
for  copylof  any  Certificate  of  Compliance 
from  the  inanufacturer  or  supplier  of  a  pack- 
age or  paokaging  component  shall  be — 

(1)  made  in  writing  with  a  copy  provided  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency; 

(2)  made  specific  as  to  package  or  packag- 
ing component  information  requested;  and 

(3)  responded  to  by  the  manufacturer  or 
supplier  vtithin  60  days. 

SEC.  1*.  N<>i-PREEIIPTKM4. 

Nothing!  in  tUs  Act  shall  be  construed  so 
as  to  prol^bit  a  State  from  enacting  and  en- 
forcing a; standard  or  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  toxic  metals  in  packaging  that  is 
more  strlhgent  than  a  standard  or  require- 
ment reU  ting  to  toxic  metals  in  packaging 
establlshc  d  or  promulgated  under  this  Act. 

SECT!  )N-BY-SECnON  ANAYLSIS  OF  THE 

Reduct  ion  of  Metals  in  Packaoino  Act 

Section  1— Provides  that  the  Title  of  the 
bill  is  th<  Reduction  of  Metals  in  Packaging 
Act. 

Section  2— States  that  the  intent  of  this 
Act  is  to  feduce  toxicity  found  in  solid  waste 
by  reduckig  the  amount  of  lead,  mercury, 
cadmium^  and  hexavalent  chromium  in  pack- 
aging.      I 

Section'  3— Defines  the  terms  "package," 
"distributor,"  and  "packaging  component." 

Section  4— Requires  tliat  the  total  con- 
centratloE  of  lead,  cadmium,  mercury,  and 
hezavaleot  chromium  not  exceed  600  parts 
per  milll<  n  in  two  years.  250  parts  per  mil- 
lion in  th  -ee  years,  and  100  parts  per  million 
In  fouryears. 

Section,  5— Allows  exemptions  for  packag- 
ing that  to  either  made  from  recycled  mate- 
rials or  nfeded  to  protect  the  package's  con- 
tents. 
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Section  6— tlequlres  that  manufacturers 
present  a  certificate  that  their  packaging 
complies  with  these  reductions. 

Section  7— l^sublishes  civil  penalties  for 
manufacturers  that  do  not  comply  with  the 
Act.  ' 

Section  8— Requires  the  EPA  to  review  the 
effectiveness  df  this  Act. 

Section  9— (Jrants  public  access  to  any  cer- 
tificate of  compliance. 

Section  10— JAllows  states  to  adopt  more 
stringent  standards. 

February  l,  1991. 
Hon.  Frank  R  Lautenbero, 
U.S.  Senate,  Htrt  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenbero:  On  behalf  of 
the  Source  R<iduction  Council  (SRC)  of  the 
Coalition  o'  Northeastern  Governors 
(CONEG),  I  an  i  writing  to  you  to  express  our 
support  for  tlie  introduction  of  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Metals  in  Packaging  Act.  The  Source 
Reduction  Cciincil  believes  your  bill  will 
complement  s  milar  bills  already  signed  into 
law  in  at  leasi  eight  states  around  the  coun- 
try. 

As  you  know,  the  state  laws  as  well  as 
your  bill  are  1)ased  on  the  model  legislation 
developed  by  our  organization.  In  drafting 
the  model,  no(  only  states  but,  a  wide  range 
of  industries  and  non-profit  groups,  looked 
at  all  aspects  lof  this  complicated  issue.  The 
result  was  a  jmodel  that  addressed  a  wide 
range  of  concdrns  and  truly  represents  a  con- 
sensus. Because  of  this  consensus,  the  SRC 
has  rejected  attempts  to  amend  the  original 
model  and  to  (thange  its  intent. 

The  members  of  the  SRC  collectively  and 
individually  ^111  continue  to  support  the 
model  when  introduced  as  originally  drafted 
and  will  oppose  amendments  to  the  legisla- 
tion, including  additional  exemptions,  that 
would  weakenfthe  original  intent  of  the  bill. 
In  addition,  she  SRC  would  be  opjwsed  to 
any  federal  legislation  pre-empting  any  past 
or  future  actl^ties  of  states  in  the  area  of 
toxics  in  packliging. 

Possible  amendments  that  the  SRC  would 
be  opposed  to  ia«: 

Requiring  the  utilization  of  a  nationally 
recognized  risk  assessment  protocol  to  apply 
to  additional  Substances  in  packaging  under 
future  considettition  for  regulation. 

Ebcemptions  for  ceramic  decorated  glass  or 
ceramic  packaging. 

Exemptions  for  wine  and  liquor  bottles 
with  tin/lead  wrappers. 

Elxemptions  for  cans  with  lead  solder. 

Requiring  c«rtificates  of  compliance  to  be 
retained  by  ,  farmers'  markets,  roadside 
stands,  "monj  and  pop"  stores  and  super- 
markets. 

Finally,  as  la  point  of  clarification,  the 
SRC  Intended  that  finished  tlnplated  steel  be 
considered  as  one  packaging  component 
rather  than  two.  The  SRC  urges  you  to  in- 
clude this  clarification  directly  in  your  bill 
or  mandate  Ita  to  be  part  of  the  regulations. 

Attached  fcf  your  information  are  addi- 
tional details 'on  the  above  possible  amend- 
ments and  background  on  the  model.  If  you 
or  your  staff  have  additional  questions  on 
our  position,  please  contact  Chip  Foley. 
Project  Director  of  the  Source  Reduction 
Council  at  202>783-6674,  or  624-8450. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  vital 
national  issue* 
Sincerely, 

Chrk  Simmers,  Chairman, 

Board  of  Directors,  Source 
Reduction  Council  ofCOSEG. 
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Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
Wathington.  DC,  February  24, 1991. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenbero, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenbero:  On  behalf  of 
the  EUivironmental  Defense  Fund  (EDF),  I 
wish  to  express  our  strong  support  for  your 
legislative  efforts  to  reduce  the  serious  envi- 
ronmental problems  associated  with  the  use 
of  toxic  heavy  metals  in  consumer  packag- 
ing. Si>eciflcally.  your  introduction  of  the 
"Reduction  of  Metals  in  Packaging  Act  of 
1991"  represents  an  important  step  forward 
In  recognizing  the  need  to  increase  the  safe- 
ty of  all  methods  of  waste  management  by 
eliminating  non-essential  uses  in  iMckaglng 
of  heavy  metals  known  to  be  detrimental  to 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

The  Act  is  closely  modeled  after  similar 
legislation  developed  by  the  Coalition  of 
Northeast  Governors'  Source  Reduction 
Council,  on  which  EDF  serves.  While  such 
legislation  has  already  been  adopted  in  a 
number  of  states,  it  is  critical  that  its  pro- 
tections be  extended  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Packaging  accounts  for  fully  a  third 
of  all  municipal  solid  waste  generated  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  presence  in  this  pack- 
aging of  the  metals  that  would  be  restricted 
through  this  Act  (lead,  cadmium,  mer- 
cury.and  hexavalent  chromium)  greatly 
complicates  Its  safe  management — whether 
through  landfllllng,  incineration,  or  recy- 
cling. 

The  "Reduction  of  Metals  in  Packaging 
Act  of  1991"  represents  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  aggressive  reductions  in  the 
use  of  heavy  metals  and  allowance  for  rea- 
sonable exemptions  in  two  areas:  packages 
where  the  presence  of  the  heavy  metal  is 
needed  to  protect  either  those  handling  the 
product  or  the  product  itself  from  harm  or 
dajnage;  and  packages  where  the  heavy 
metal  is  present  solely  due  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  recycled  content  which  may  have  it- 
self contained  the  regulated  metal. 

It  is  essential  that  we  scrutinize  uses  of 
metals  known  to  be  toxic  to  humans  and  the 
environment  with  the  aim  of  reducing  their 
use  to  the  maximum  degree  possible.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  benefits  of  reducing  the  use  of 
such  metals  will  extend  well  beyond  munici- 
pal waste  management  to  their  entire  life- 
cycle,  including  reductions  in  both  occupa- 
tional exposures  and  the  major  environ- 
mental impacts  arising  from  metals  mining, 
processing,  and  manufacturing. 

EDF  applauds  your  initiative  in  this  Im- 
portant area,  and  will  do  its  part  to  ensure 
that  the  "Reduction  of  Metals  in  Packaging 
Act  of  1991"  becomes  law. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Denison,  Ph.D., 

Senior  Scientist. 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 

New  York.  NY,  February  25, 1991. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenbero. 
U.S.  SenaU,  Hart  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenbero:  On  behalf  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
(NRDC).  I  am  writing  to  express  our  support 
for  the  Reduction  Of  Metals  In  Packaging 
Act.  The  NRDC  believes  that  your  bill  will 
compliment  similar  bills  already  signed  into 
law  in  at  least  eight  states  around  the  coun- 
try. 

As  you  know,  the  state  laws  are  based,  as 
your  bill  is,  on  the  model  legislation  devel- 
oped by  our  organization  in  collaboration 
with  a  coalition  of  environmental  and  state 
groups.  In  drafting  the  model,  not  only 
states  but,  a  wide  range  of  Industries  and 


non-profit  groups,  looked  at  all  aspects  of 
this  complicated  issue.  The  result  was  a 
model  that  addressed  a  wide  range  of  con- 
cerns and  truly  represents  a  conaensas.  Be- 
cause of  this  consensus,  the  NRDC  has  re- 
jected attempts  to  amend  the  original  model 
and  to  change  its  intent. 

NRDC  will  continue  to  support  the  model 
legislation  when  introduced  as  originally 
drafted  and  will  oppose  amendments  to  the 
legislation,  including  additional  exceptions, 
that  would  weaken  the  original  intent  of  the 
bill.  In  addition.  NRDC  would  be  opposed  to 
any  federal  legislation  pre-empting  any  past 
or  future  activities  of  states  in  the  area  of 
toxics  in  packaging. 

Possible  amendments  that  the  NRDC 
would  be  opposed  to  are: 

Requiring  the  utilization  of  a  nationally 
recognized  risk  assessment  protocol  to  apply 
to  additional  substances  in  packaging  under 
future  consideration  for  regulation. 

Exemptions  for  ceramic  decorated  glass  or 
ceramic  packaging. 

Exemptions  for  wine  and  liquor  bottles 
with  tin/lead  wrapjiers. 

Elxemptions  for  cans  with  lead  solder. 

Requiring  certificates  of  compliance  to  be 
retained  by  farmers'  markets,  roadside 
stands,  "mom  and  pop"  stores  and  super- 
markets. 

Finally,  as  a  point  of  clarification,  the 
NRDC  intended  that  finished  tlnplated  steel 
be  considered  as  one  packaging  component 
rather  than  two.  The  NRDC  urges  you  to  in- 
clude this  clarification  directly  in  your  bill 
or  mandate  it  to  be  part  of  the  regulations. 

If  you  or  your  staff  have  additional  ques- 
tions on  our  position,  please  contact  me  at 
(212)  727-4466. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  vital 
national  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Allen  HERSHKOwrrz. 

Senior  Scientist. 

List  of  (X>NEG  Members  Voting  To  Sup- 
port a  Federal  Reduction  of  Metals  in 
Packaging  act 

State  of  Connecticut. 
State  of  Massachusetts. 
State  of  New  Jersey. 
State  of  New  York. 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Scott  Paper  Company. 
Procter  &  Gamble. 
American  National  C^n. 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
Pennsylvania  Resources  Council. 
New  York  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 
Vermont  P>ublic  Interest  Research  Group. 
The  Conservation  Foundation. 
Environmental  Action  Foundation. 
Conservation  Law  Foundation  of  New  Eng- 
land. 
Natural  Resources  Council  of  Maine. 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 

March  20. 1991. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenbero, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenbero:  We  the  under- 
signed are  writing  you  to  express  our  strong 
support— both  collectively  and  individually, 
for  your  ixx>posed  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  certain  heavy  metals  in  packaging  as 
contained  in  the  "Reduction  of  Metals  in 
Packaging  Act  of  1991." 

It  is  our  understanding  that  your  legisla- 
tion is  based  upon  the  model  toxics  legisla- 
tion drafted  by  the  Source  Reduction  Coun- 


cil (SRC)  of  the  Coalition  of  Northeastern 
Governors  (CX>NEG). 

As  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Council,  we  are  encouraged  and  pleased 
that  you  and  your  committee  are  giving  this 
legislation  serious  consideration.  We  would 
like  to  convey  to  you  that  the  Source  Redac- 
tion Council  unanimously  approved  the 
model  legislation  including  its  content  and 
Intont. 

We  were  motivated  to  draft  the  model  leg- 
islation because  the  presence  of  heavy  met- 
als in  incinerator  ash.  as  leachate  in  land- 
fills, and  as  a  recycling  residue  pose  a  poten- 
tial hazard  to  the  environment.  While  tox- 
icity In  packages  and  packaging  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  amount  of 
toxics  in  the  waste  stream,  we  have  con- 
cluded, and  hope  that  you  concur,  that  this 
legislation  would  be  a  good  step  to  alleviat- 
ing this  serious  problem. 

As  you  can  see  by  the  wide  range  of  organi- 
zations that  the  Source  Reduction  Ck>uncil 
represents,  Including  the  nine  northeast 
states,  this  bill  truly  reflects  a  consensus 
agreement.  This  agreement  was  based  upon 
widely  accepted  technical  and  scientific 
standards  and  requiring  the  tough  but 
achievable  goal  of  effective  elimination  of 
heavy  metals  from  packaging.  We  believe 
that  we  have  considered  all  the  implications 
that  this  bill  has — many  of  which  you  will 
hear  about  during  your  deliberations.  We 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  of  your  ques- 
tions concerning  the  legislation. 

We  urge  that  your  conmilttee  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  give  the  bill  favorable  consideration 
and  quick  passage  which  would  slgni^  a 
large  step  forward  reducing  the  toxicity  of 
the  solid  waste  stream. 
Sincerely. 
Robert  J.  Bamett.  General  Mana^r, 
Solid  Waste  Management  Solutions, 
Mobil  Chemical  Company.  Ruth  Beck- 
er, Executive  Director.  Pennsylvania 
Resources  Council.  Denis  O'Sullivan, 
Principal  Packaging  Engineer.  Digital 
EUiuipment  Corporation.  Dr.  Richard 
Denison.  Senior  Scientist.  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund.  Christine  Eh-irln. 
The  Conservation  Foundation.  Charles 
Beck.  Manager.  Ck>mmunlcations  A  En- 
vironmental Issues,  James  River  Cor- 
poration. Dr.  Jan  Beyea,  Senior  Sci- 
entist. National  Audubon  Society. 
Frank  J.  Consoli.  Manager.  Packaging 
Technology.  Scott  Paper  Company. 
Judi  Enck.  New  York  Public  Interest 
Research  Group.  Thomas  Fitzpatrlck, 
Chairman.  Petroleum  Council.  Dr. 
Allen  Hersnkowits,  Senior  Scientist, 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
Joan  Mulhem,  Vermont  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group.  Jeanne  Wirka, 
Policy  Analyst,  Environmental  Action 
Foundation.  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Toner,  Sen- 
ior Research  Fellow.  Campbell  Soup 
Company.  Wally  Wentworth.  Director 
of  Research.  INFORM.  Jeff  Lane.  Asso- 
ciate Director.  State  A  Local  Govern- 
ment Relations,  Proctor  &  Gamble.  Sal 
Porrazso,  Director,  Environmental  Af- 
fairs. Pepei-Cola  Company.  Keith  Tice, 
National  Director.  Packaging  and  La- 
beling. Sears.  Roebuck  &  Company. 
Sharon  Treat.  Staff  Attorney,  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  Maine.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Reduction  of  Metals  in  Packaging:  Act. 
This  bill  is  an  important  step  in  reduc- 
ing   the    environmental    and    health 
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threats  posed  by  toxic  metals  in  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste. 

Disposal  of  solid  waste  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  and  fundamental  environ- 
mental problems  facing  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  today.  Nation- 
wide, over  3,500  landfills  have  closed 
since  1979;  only  6,000  landfills  remain, 
45  percent  of  which  have  the  capacity 
to  hold  less  than  5  years'  worth  of 
waste.  For  example,  of  the  88  counties 
in  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  28  have  no 
landfills  and  35  have  5  years  or  less  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  introduced 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  stat- 
ing that  source  reduction  in  packaging 
is  favorable  to  the  environment  and 
should  be  promoted.  Senator  Lauten- 
BERG'S  bill  which  will  reduce  the  use  of 
four  toxic  metals — cadmium,  mercury, 
lead,  and  hexavalent  chromium — used 
in  packaging  is  a  vital  component  in 
both  lowering  the  overall  volume  of 
solid  waste  and  in  curtailing  the  envi- 
ronmental and  health  dangers  of  solid 
waste. 

The  reduction  of  toxics  in  packaging 
means  that  the  solid  waste  manage- 
ment measures  that  we  take,  including 
incineration,  landfill  disposal  and  even 
recycling,  will  be  cleaner  and  safer  for 
the  environment.  As  co-chair  of  the 
Senate  Great  Lakes  task  force,  I  am  es- 
pecially supportive  of  this  bill  because 
it  will  further  reduce  inputs  of  persist- 
ent toxic  chemicals  into  the  Great 
Lakes.  All  of  the  chemicals  targeted  by 
this  bill  are  identified  as  priority  con- 
cerns by  the  International  Joint  Com- 
missions. In  fact,  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  with  Canada 
lists  them  and  urges  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  any  new  inputs  of  these  sub- 
stances into  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation  and  I  urge  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Great  Lakes 
task  force  to  join  me  in  supporting  it.* 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (by  request): 

S.  731.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 

research  and  energy  production,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY  TAX  ACT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  National 
Energy  Strategy  Tax  Act  of  1991,  the 
tax  component  of  the  President's  na- 
tional energy  strategy. 

The  bill  does  two  things.  First,  it 
makes  the  research  and  experimental 
tax  credit  permanent.  Second,  the  bill 
extends  the  business  energy  tax  credits 
for  solar  and  geothermal  facilities  for 
one  year.  Both  of  these  credits  are  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

I  These  proposals  are  an  important 
'step  toward  ensuring  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  will  be  available  in  the  fu- 
ture. Personally,  I  hope  we  will  go  the 
further  step  and  make  the  buisness  en- 
ergy tax  credits  permanent.  I  have  co- 
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sponsoreid  legislation  earlier  this  year 
to  do  juBt  that.  Solar  and  geothermal 
energy  are  renewable  and  environ- 
mentallj  safe  forms  of  energy  produc- 
tion. Aid  the  technology  is  cost  effi- 
cient—f<  r  example,  a  geothermal  facil- 
ity is  tl  e  primary  source  of  heat  and 
power  f<r  the  municipal  buildings  in 
the  city  if  Klamath  Falls,  OR. 

In  add  ition  to  these  legislative  pro- 
posals, t  le  President's  national  energy 
strategy  contemplates  administrative 
action  li  two  areas  to  promote  con- 
servatioi »  of  energy — clarifying  the  tax 
rules  for  employer-provided  mass  tran- 
sit and  for  energy  conservation  pay- 
ments b: '  utilities.  This  administrative 
action  s  liould  be  forthcoming  in  the 
near  futi  ire. 

I  comr  lend  the  President  for  making 
these  incentives  for  development  of  al- 
ternative energy  sources  and  energy 
conservation  part  of  his  comprehensive 
energy  proposal.  I  hope  we  can  expand 
on  them  as  Congress  formulates  a  com- 
prehensive energy  strategy  this  year. 

Now  ia  the  time  for  us  to  reorder  our 
energy  priorities.  Developing  tech- 
nology 1  or  clean,  safe,  renewable  en- 
ergy sou  'ces  should  be  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  So  J  hould  energy  conservation. 

Our  Nj  tion  has  become  much  too  de- 
pendent pn  imported  oil.  In  1990,  we  im- 
ported 4^  percent  of  the  oil  consumed 
in  the  Uliited  States,  which  in  turn  ac- 
counted for  52  percent  of  our  trade  defi- 
cit. Thill  increased  dependence  on  im- 
ported o|l  could  jeopardize  our  national 
security  land  create  a  permanent  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  Although 
fossil  fuels  are  a  cost  effective  source 
of  energy,  they  bring  with  them  envi- 
ronmental problems.  We  will  have  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  renewable  en- 
ergy sotfrces  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  hope  kny  colleagues  will  join  me  and 
support  ^his  bill. 

Mr.  PriBsident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent thajt  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  i|i  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  4o  be  printed  in  the  Recx>rd,  as 
follows:  I 

I  S.  731 

Be  it  enicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  (ipsembled, 

SECTION  i\  SBom  mu. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  En- 
ergy Stxategry  Tiut  Act". 

SEC  S.  ENI  RCY  CREDIT  EXTENDED  1  YEAR 

(a)  In  G  eneral.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
Uon  48(a)  2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (reli  itlng  to  energy  percentage)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "1991"  and  Inserting 
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(b)  EFt-EcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
beginning  after  December  31. 1991. 

SBC  a  SE^ARCH  CREDIT  MADE  PERMANENT. 

(a)  In  CSpNERAL.— Section  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  credit  for 
increasing  research  activities)  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (h). 


(b)  ConfoRmino  Amendment.— Section 
28(bKl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
is  amended  bs\  striking  subparagraph  (D). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginnlijg  after  December  31, 1991. • 


By  Mri.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Metjenbaum,  Mr.  Luoar,  Mr. 

GOR^,  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSta): 

S.  732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 

Reorganization  Act  of  1974  to  create  an 

independent  Nuclear  Safety  Board;  to 

the  Commlitee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Works. 

DJDEPENDENjr  NUCLEAR  SAFETY  BOARD  ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDEa*.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joined  |y  Senators  Gore,  Luoar, 
Kerry,  Met^enbaum,  and  Mikulski  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent safety  board  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

The  need  for  independent,  credible 
review  of  accidents  and  operating  con- 
ditions at  commercial  nuclear  reactors 
has  been  evident  for  years.  Accidents 
that  were  considered  statistically  im- 
possible havje  happened,  operating  con- 
ditions than  have  contributed  to  acci- 
dents remaip  unchanged,  and  plant  de- 
signs that  ate  known  to  be  inadequate 
renmin  unmodified.  The  public  is  led  to 
believe  that  standards  on  paper  are 
met  in  the  plant,  when  in  fact  there  are 
many  examples  where  that  is  not  the 
case.  I 

NRC  effonts  to  address  those  prob- 
lems, or  atl  least  appear  to  address 
them,  have  I  not  worked.  There  is  no 
reason  to  accept  business  as  usual  in 
nuclear  regi^lation  while  industry  flirts 
with  disaste|:  and  the  public  remains  so 
dubious  of  nuclear  energy's  safety. 

While  the]  long-term  decline  of  nu- 
clear energy]  make  the  point  that  some- 
thing is  amiss  in  the  industry,  there  is 
now  another  reason  to  establish  an 
independent!  safety  board.  That  reason 
is  the  alternative  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  as  part  of 
its  national  (energy  strategy. 

The  administration  and  other  nu- 
clear supporters  can  no  longer  deny 
that  nuclea]|  power  has  such  weak  pub- 
lic support  that  construction  of  a  new 
plant  is  virtually  impossible.  After  a 
decade  of  pretting  and  complaining 
about  the  public's  rejection  of  nuclear 
power,  theylhave  hit  upon  a  means  to 
fix  their  problem— get  rid  of  the  public. 
That  is  the  gist  of  the  proposals  that 
have  been  ntade  for  nuclear  regulation 
in  the  energy  strategy  and  in  other  ef- 
forts. 

When  the  public  insists  that  nuclear 
reactors  meet  promised  safety  stand- 
ards gets  in  the  way  of  a  reactor's  oper- 
ation, the  a4ministration's  solution  is 
to  block  the  public  fi-om  being  able  to 
ask  the  questions. 

When  the  nuclear  industry  can't  de- 
velop complete  designs  for  a  so-called 
standardized  reactor,  one  proposed  fix 
is  to  allow  i|icomplete  designs  to  be  ap- 
proved as  if  ^hey  were  complete. 
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When  operating  licenses  for  reactors 
approach  expiration,  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  set  it  so  the  licenses  are 
extended  for  two  decades  without  any 
requirement  that  safety  standards  be 
met. 

To  handle  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
dump  site  for  high-level  nuclear  waste, 
the  administration  would  make  sure 
that  those  with  legitimate  concerns 
could  not  be  heard. 

I  disagree  with  the  basic  approach  es- 
poused by  the  Administration.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  way  to  convince  the 
public  that  safety  standards  are  being 
met  in  the  nuclear  industry  is  by  pre- 
venting the  public  fi-om  asking  ques- 
tions. The  nuclear  industry  and  the 
public  are  much  better  served  by  a  sys- 
tem that  fully  airs  problems  that  do 
arise,  and  provides  greater  assiu^nce 
that  serious  problems  are  fixed. 

That  is  why  I  believe  an  Independent 
safety  board  is  needed.  The  foundation 
of  an  expansion  of  nuclear  energy  in 
this  country,  if  it  is  ever  to  happen, 
must  be  built  upon  greater  credibility 
and  responsiveness  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. But  long  before  we  consider 
construction  of  new  nuclear  plants,  we 
must  make  sure  that  existing  nuclear 
reactors  meet  the  highest  safety  stand- 
ards. Under  the  existing  regulatory 
system,  the  public  has  too  little  assur- 
ance those  standards  are  established 
and  met. 

There  is  also  a  question  of  exactly 
why  nuclear  energy  is  being  promoted 
as  it  is  in  the  national  energy  strategy. 
If  it  is  to  reduce  imported  oil,  nuclear 
energy  will  have  little,  if  any  impact. 
That  is  because  only  5  percent  of  oil 
consumption  in  our  Nation  is  used  for 
electricity  generation. 

While  we  need  to  make  savings  wher- 
ever we  can,  nuclear  energy  can  only 
replace  the  portion  of  that  oil-fired 
generating  capacity  that  is  used  for  so- 
called  base  load  plants,  or  those  that 
run  day  and  night.  That  means  full  use 
of  the  nuclear  option  will  only  replace 
about  3  percent  of  current  domestic  oil 
consumption. 

But  the  effect  on  imported  oil  is  re- 
duced even  further  because  oil-fired 
base  load  plants  use  residual  oil,  or 
that  product  which  is  left  over  after 
other,  lighter  products  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  barrel.  The  residual  oil  used 
in  those  plants  is  a  thick,  tar-like  sub- 
stance that  is  not  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  level  of  oil  Imports.  So  claims 
that  nuclear  energy  will  have  an  im- 
portant role  in  cutting  oil  Imports  are 
not  as  strong  as  Industry  advertise- 
ment claims  would  have  us  believe. 

If  the  administration's  nuclear  poli- 
cies are  premised  on  the  belief  that 
changing  nuclear  regulations  will 
allow  the  American  nuclear  industry  to 
match  the  level  of  public  support  in 
foreign  countries,  the  administration 
should  look  again  at  how  the  nuclear 
option  is  faring  in  those  countries. 
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As  nuclear  experts  from  the  West  get 
close  looks  at  Soviet-designed  reactors 
in  Elastem  Europe,  they  have  often 
been  horrified  at  the  conditions.  Short- 
ly after  the  reunification  of  Germany, 
a  number  of  the  Soviet-designed  reac- 
tors were  shut  down  as  safety  hazards. 
Austria  has  offered  to  pay  Czecho- 
slovakia to  shut  down  several  of  its  re- 
actors. Bulgaria  might  be  well-advised 
to  close  its  reactors,  but  since  the  reac- 
tors supply  40  percent  of  that  country's 
electricity  with  no  alternative  sources 
In  sight,  Bulgarians  can  only  cross 
their  fingers  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Conditions  in  nuclear  reactors  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Euroi)e  are 
the  extreme,  but  even  countries  that 
use  Western  designs  are  backing  away 
from  this  technology.  Italian  voters 
adopted  a  national  policy  of  prohibit- 
ing new  nuclear  plants  or  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  ones.  Swiss  voters  ap- 
proved a  referendum  banning  new  reac- 
tor construction  for  the  next  decade. 
Britain,  when  Margaret  Thatcher  was 
in  charge,  put  nuclear  construction 
starts  on  hold  until  it  can  be  proven 
that  the  technology  can  be  cost  effec- 
tive. 

And  the  two  examples  often  cited  by 
nuclear  supporters,  Japan  and  France, 
have  both  witnessed  a  weakening  of 
support  for  increased  reliance  on  nu- 
clear energy.  Polls  show  over  half  the 
Japanese  public  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  to  build  additional  nu- 
clear plants.  In  France,  over  80  percent 
of  respondents  to  a  public  opinion  sur- 
vey thought  that  a  serious  nuclear  ac- 
cident was  possible  in  their  country. 
Forty  percent  would  like  to  stop  com- 
pletely use  of  nuclear  powerplants. 

If  the  public  in  those  countries  where 
nuclear  energy  is  supposed  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful are  dubious  of  its  role,  why 
should  Americans  be  expected  to  em- 
brace it?  And  why  should  the  American 
public  be  asked  to  accept  this  tech- 
nology under  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  administration,  in  which  public 
input  and  analysis  is  precluded?  Does 
anyone  believe  that  blocking  the 
public's  role  will  increase  confidence  in 
nuclear  energy? 

We  have  before  us  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity with  regard  to  energy  policy. 
History  shows  that  if  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  this  opening,  it  will  take 
another  energy  disaster,  an  embargo  or 
a  price  spike  for  example,  before  the 
political  and  public  will  to  make  pro- 
found long-term  changes  can  be  mus- 
tered. 

For  nuclear  energy,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  Insist  that  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry meet  its  professed  safety  stand- 
ards, fix  recognized  hazards  in  reactors, 
solve  its  long-term  problems  in  waste 
disposal,  build  public  confidence  in  the 
technology.  Instead  of  continuing  the 
policy  of  covering  up  its  problems, 
through  this  bill  we  are  advocating 
that  the  Industry  adopt  a  new  approach 
to  its  future.  It  is  an  approach  that  is 


needed  to  raise  the  public's  protection 
in  the  near  term,  and  is  the  only  way 
to  settle  outstanding  safety  issues  in 
the  long  term. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
support  of  establishing  an  independent 
safety  board  for  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  our  bill  be  re- 
printed at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.732 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assen^led. 

SHORT  "nTLE  ! 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Independent  Nuclear  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1991". 

FINDINOS  AND  PURPOSE  I 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for— 

(1)  vierorous  Investlgntlon  of  events  at  fa- 
cilities, or  Involving  materials,  licensed  or 
otherwise  regulated  by  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission:  and 

(2)  continual  review  and  assessment  of  li- 
censing and  other  regulatory  practices  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  which  as- 
sessment may  result  in  conclusions  critical 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  its 
ofllcials. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  establish 
an  Independent  Nuclear  Safety  Board  which 
shall  promote  nuclear  safety  by— 

(1)  conducting  Independent  Investigations 
of  events  at  facilities,  or  Involving  mate- 
rials, licensed  or  otherwise  regulated  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission; 

(2)  reviewing  and  assessing  the  licensing 
and  other  regulatory  practices  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission: 

(3)  recommending  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  Improvements  In  licens- 
ing and  related  regulatory  practices:  and 

(4)  Informing  the  Congress  of  its  investiga- 
tion findings  and  recommendations. 

E8TABU8HMENT  OF  NUCLEAR  SAFETY  BOARD 

SBC.  3.  Title  n  Of  the  Energy  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-«38;  42  U.S.C. 
5841  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"INDEPENDENT  NUCLEAR  SAFETY  BOARD 

"SBC.  212.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Inde- 
pendent Nuclear  Safety  Board  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(bMl)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  3 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  respected  experts  In  the  field  of 
commercial  nuclear  energy  with  a  dem- 
onstrated competence  and  knowledge  rel- 
evant to  the  Independent  Investigative  and 
prescriptive  functions  of  the  Board.  No  more 
than  2  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  such  nomi- 
nations for  appointment  to  the  Board. 

"(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  sliall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(3)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  have 
any  significant  financial  relationship  In  any 
firm,  company,  corporation,  or  other  busi- 
ness entity  engaged  In  activities  regulated 
by  the  Commission  either  as  licensee  or  con- 
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tractor,  or  have  such  a  relationship  within 
the  two  years  preceding  his  appointment. 

"(cKl)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board  shall  be  deslgrnated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  may 
be  reappointed  to  such  offices. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive ofDcer  of  the  Board  and  shall,  subject  to 
such  policies  as  the  Board  may  establish,  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to — 

"(A)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
personnel  employed  by  the  Board; 

"(B)  the  organization  of  any  administra- 
tive units  established  by  the  Board;  and 
"(C)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 
The  Chairman  may  delegate  any  of  the  func- 
tions under  this  paragraph  to  any  other 
member  or  to  any  appropriate  employee  or 
otQcer  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chair- 
man in  the  event  of  the  absence  or  incapac- 
ity of  the  (Chairman  or  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Chairman. 

"(dHl)  E^xcept  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2),  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  6  years.  Members  of  the  Board  may 
be  reappointed. 
"(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 
"(A)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2 
years; 

"(B)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  4 
years:  and 

"(C)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  6 
years; 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment. 

"(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  for  which  such  member's  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  mem- 
ber may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the 
member's  term  until  a  successor  has  taken 
office. 

"(4)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  Inefllciency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(e)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  have  the  following 
functions  and  authorities: 

"(1)(A)(1)  The  Board  shall  Investigate  those 
events  at  any  facility,  or  involving  any  ma- 
terials, licensed  or  otherwise  regulated  by 
the  Commission,  which  the  Board  determines 
to  be  significant  because  of  possible  adverse 
effects  on  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public 
or  because  such  events  could  be  the  precur- 
sors of  events  that  may  adversely  affect  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public. 

"(11)  The  Board  may  request  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  an  investigation  of  the  events 
described  in  division  (i)  and  to  report  its 
findings  to  the  Board  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Whenever  the  Commission  concludes  such  an 
Investigation,  the  Board  may  analyze  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Its  own  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

"(B)  The  purpose  of  any  Board  investiga- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be — 

"(1)  to  ascertain  information  concerning 
the  circumstances  of  the  event  involved,  and 
Its  inpBcations  for  the  public  health  and 
safety: 

"(ii)  to  determine  whether  such  event  is 
part  of  a  pattern  of  similar  events  at  facili- 
ties, m'  involving  any  materials,  licensed  or 
othenriae  regulated  by  the  Commission 
which  could  adversely  affect  the  public 
health  or  safety  or  which  could  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  events  which  could  adversely  affect 
the  public  health  or  safety:  and 
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"(ill)  I  o  provide  such  recommendations  to 
the  Coqimission  for  changes  in  licensing, 
safety  Regulations  and  requirements,  and 
other  re^latory  policy  as  may  be  prudent  or 
necessai  y. 

"(C)  F  sr  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'ei  ent'  shall  Include  an  action  or  fail- 
ure to  act  by  any  person,  including  the  Com- 
mission as  an  orgranlzation  and  its  staff,  or  a 
continuing  series  of  actions  or  failures  to  act 
by  any  jsuch  person.  Including  operational 
failuresJ  that  the  Board  determines  to  have  a 
potentially  adverse  effect  on  public  health  as 
provided  in  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  ibe  Board  shall  have  access  to  and 
may  systematically  analyze — 

"(A)  operational  data  from  any  facility,  or 
Involvii^  any  materials,  licensed  or  other- 
wise reflated  by  the  Conmilssion  to  deter- 
mine wHether  there  exist  certain  patterns  of 
events  t^t  indicate  safety  problems;  and 

"(B)  Operational  data  of  the  Connimlssion 
Includiqg  personnel  and  files. 

"(3)  Tte  Board  may  conduct  special  studies 
pertainttig  to  the  nuclear  safety  at  any  facil- 
ity, or  Involving  any  materials,  licensed  or 
otherwite  regulated  by  the  Commission. 

"(4)  Tttie  Board  may  evaluate  suggestions 
recelve<l  from  the  scientlHc  and  Industrial 
commuiitles,  and  from  the  interested  public, 
on  specific  measures  to  improve  safety  at  fa- 
clIitles.Tor  Involving  materials,  licensed  or 
otherwise  regulated  by  the  Commission. 

"(5)(A(  The  Board  shall  recommend  to  the 
Commiabion  those  specific  measures  that 
should  5e  adopted  to  minimize  the  likelihood 
that  evints  will  occur  at  any  facility,  or  in- 
volvingjmaterlals,  licensed  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulated by  the  Commission  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  public  health  or  safety. 
The  Coqimission  shall  respond  in  writing  to 
the  recdmmendations  of  the  Board  within  120 
days  of  receipt  of  such  recommendations. 
Such  written  response  shall  detail  specific 
measures  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  re- 
sponse to  such  recommendations,  and  expla- 
jfor  Its  inaction  on  recommendations 
to  reject, 
le  recommendations  of  the  Board 
iuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
>nt  to  Congress. 
{)  For  purposes  of  investigations,  the 
l11  establish  reporting  requirements 
ill  be  binding  upon— 
irsons  who  operate,  design,  supply, 
or  are  otherwise  involved  with  the 
»n  or  construction  of.  facilities  11- 
)r  otherwise  regulated  by  the  Com- 
and 

irsons  who  process,  store,  transport, 
use,  or  I  possess  materials  licensed  or  other- 
wise reffulated  by  the  Commission. 

"(B)(|)  The  Information  which  the  Board 
may  require  to  be  reported  under  this  para- 
graph itiay  include  any  materials  designated 
as  classified  material  pursuant  to  the  Atom- 
ic Enesy  Act  of  1954,  or  any  materials  des- 
ignated^ as  safeguards  information  and  pro- 
tected pom  disclosure  under  section  147  of 
the  Atinic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

"(11)  llnformation  received  by  the  Board 
shall  b*  made  available  to  the  public  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
subsec^ons  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  306  of  the 
Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49 
U.S.C.  1905). 

"(7)(A)  The  Board  or,  on  the  authorization 
of  the  ^oard,  any  member  thereof,  may,  for 
the  puiipose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  settlon,  bold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  01  ths.  and  require,  by  subpoena  or  oth- 
erwise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesi  es  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
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dence  as  the  Board  or  an  authorized  member 
may  find  advisable. 

"(B)(1)  subpoenas  may  be  issued  only 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any 
member  of  tbe  Board  designated  by  him  and 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairm^  or  any  member.  The  attend- 
ance of  witijesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence may  b^  required  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing  in  t])e  United  States. 

"(ID  Any  itember  of  the  Board  may  admin- 
ister oaths  ^r  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Board. 

"(ill)  Any  iwrson  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness,  or  to  testify, 
or  to  produie  any  evidence  in  obedience  to 
any  subpoeqa  duly  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SS,000,  pr  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
6  months,  or  both.  Upon  certiflcation  by  the 
Chairman  o(  the  Board  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing any  willful  disobedience  by  any  person  to 
the  United  8tates  attorney  for  any  judicial 
district  In  which  the  person  resides  or  Is 
found,  the  attorney  may  proceed  by  informa- 
tion for  the  prosecution  of  the  person  for  the 
offense. 

"(8)  The  rioard  shall  Issue  periodic  reports 
which  shall]  be  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  tp  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned  with  safety  at 
facilities,  OS  involving  materials,  licensed  or 
otherwise  regulated  by  the  Commission. 
Upon  requ^t,  such  reports  shall  be  made 
available  tq  other  Interested  persons.  Such 
reports  shajl  contain  the  major  findings  of 
Board  inveitigations.  recommendations  of 
speciflc  measures  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
a  reoccurrence  of  nuclear  events  similar  to 
those  Investigated  by  the  Board  and  of  cor- 
rective 8tep$  implemented  or  required  by  the 
Commlssloa  to  enhance  or  Improve  safety 
conditions  ^t  such  facilities  Investigated  by 
the  Board  and  other  facilities  as  considered 
appropriate  ^y  the  Board. 

"(9)  In  aocordance  with  the  Civil  Service 
laws  and  regulations,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Is  auihorlzed  to  hire  staff  and  employ 
consultants  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  functloi^s  and  duties  of  the  Board. 

"(g)(1)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Board—       [ 

"(A)  all  functions  of  the  Office  for  the 
Analysis  anfa  Evaluation  of  Operational  Data 
relating  to  [the  functions  of  the  Board  de- 
scribed in  stbsection  (f):  and 

"(B)  such  ipersonnel  i^m  the  Office  for  the 
Analysis  anh  Evaluation  of  Operational  Data 
as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  ihe  functions  described  in  sub- 
section (0.  I 

"(2)  Ther^  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992, 
1993.  1994.  1995.  1996,  and  1997  the  sum  of 
S8,000.000. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  terminate  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  ye4r  1997.".* 


J 


Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Biden  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  Independent  Nu- 
clear Safety  Board. 

The  theory  underlying  a  Nuclear 
Safety  Board  is  that  accidents  such  as 
the  one  at,  Three  Mile  Island  are  pre- 
ceded by  one  or  more  incidents  which, 
if  identifled  and  analyzed,  could  pro- 
vide tbe  oasis  for  preventive  measures. 
Three  Mil^  Island  was  preceded  by  sev- 
eral incicl^nts  which  indicated  the  ex- 
istence off  design  and  procedural  flaws 
requiring  corrective  actions.  Had  the 
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significance  of  these  incidents  been  ap- 
preciated and  appropriate  corrective 
measures  taken,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident  would  not 
have  occurred. 

Why  is  an  independent  board  nec- 
essary to  study  nuclear  incidents,  ana- 
lyze operational  data,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  nuclear 
safety?  Why  cannot  such  a  function  be 
carried  out  solely  by  offices  within  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission? 

First,  an  analysis  of  significant  inci- 
dents might  well  reveal  defects  in  the 
NRC's  own  set  of  regulations  or  in 
their  method  of  enforcement.  When  the 
NRC  analyzes  reactor  problems,  the 
tulequacy  of  its  own  previous  actions  to 
ensure  nuclear  safety  is  often  at  issue. 
An  independent  board  is  more  likely  to 
thoroughly  investigate  or  to  ensure 
that  the  NRC  thoroughly  investigates 
inadequacies  in  its  own  regulations  and 
procedures. 

Second,  the  recommendations  of  an 
independent  board  would  carry  more 
weight  with  the  public  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
NRC.  Under  this  bill,  the  NRC  is  not 
bound  to  accept  any  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  to  it  by  the  Nu- 
clear Safety  Board,  but  it  is  bound  to 
respond  to  them. 

Third,  the  recommendations  of  an 
independent  board  would  have  greater 
public  acceptance. 

The  Nuclear  Safety  Board  is  modeled 
on  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  with  appropriate  modifications 
to  accoimt  for  the  differences  between 
nuclear  and  transportation  safety.  The 
Nuclear  Safety  Board  would  focus  upon 
significant  events — not  only  accidents 
in  which  damage  occurs — and  upon 
analjrzing  the  implications  of  these 
events. 

The  threat  of  global  warming  has  re- 
minded us  once  again  of  the  strong 
case  for  maintaining  nuclear  power  as 
an  energy  option.  But  the  public  needs 
assurance  that  we  have  established  the 
best  possible  system  for  regulating  nu- 
clear power.  I  believe  that  nuclear 
power  has  a  future  and  that  we  should 
act  now  to  enhance  the  system  for  as- 
suring its  safe  operation.  The  Nuclear 
Safety  Board  could  be  an  important 
part  of  that  effort.* 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  being  introduced 
today  by  my  colleague  Senator  Beden 
which  will  establish  an  Independent 
Nuclear  Safety  Board  to  promote  nu- 
clear safety.  I  further  rise  to  add  an 
amendment  to  this  measure  which  will 
require  the  Independent  Safety  Board 
to  review  safety  conditions  at  any  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplant  requesting 
an  extension  of  its  original  operating 
license. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  112  nuclear 
powerplants  across  this  Nation  begin 
to  reach  middle  age,  the  questions  of 
safety  for  the  millions  of  our  citizens 
living    around    these    nuclear    power- 
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plants  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. As  parts  wear  out,  reactor  ma- 
terial become  brittle  and  pipes  corrode, 
the  likelihood  of  unfortunate  mishaps 
are  increased.  The  need  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  and  vigorous  mainte- 
nance and  monitoring  program  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  keep  these  aging  nu- 
clear powerplants  on  line.  While  mon- 
itoring of  nuclear  powerplants  is  al- 
ways important,  the  frequency,  detail 
and  nature  of  such  activities  must  be 
intensified  as  the  plants  age.  The  ques- 
tion of  who  should  oversee  this  exten- 
sive program  is  equally  important. 

In  1954  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  set  up 
a  time  frame  of  40  years  as  the  life  span 
for  America's  nuclear  powerplants.  In 
the  year  2000,  in  my  own  Stote,  the 
Yankee  Rowe  plant  in  Rowe,  MA,  will 
have  its  40th  birthday.  This  plant  lo- 
cated in  western  Massachusetts  nestled 
in  the  majestic  foothills  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  has  had  an  impressive  safety 
record  to  date.  Yankee  Rowe  has  suc- 
cessfully operated  far  more  than  the 
national  average  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  has  supplied  Massachusetts 
with  over  1  billion  kilowatthours  of 
electricity  per  year. 

The  issue  I  am  addressing  today,  is 
not  how  do  we  stop  Yankee  Rowe  from 
being  relicensed,  and  the  issue  is  not 
what  epitaph  do  we  write  on  the  Yan- 
kee Rowe  tomb  stone  when  it  reaches 
the  age  of  40  years.  No.  The  critical 
issue  I  am  raising  today,  is  can  Yankee 
Rowe  be  relicensed  in  a  manner  that 
provides  safe  nuclear  power  for  Massa- 
chusetts citizens.  And  how  do  we  as- 
sure ourselves  that  the  safety  issues 
associated  with  this  and  other  aging 
nuclear  plants  are  fully,  regularly  and 
rigorously  assessed  in  the  Interest  of 
all  of  us.  A  myriad  of  questions  exist 
surrounding  aging  Cacilltles.  To  date  no 
set  maintenance  or  monitoring  pro- 
gram has  successfully  been  imple- 
mented to  decide  the  life  span  of  aging 
power  facilities.  No  crystal  ball  has  de- 
termined whether  there  is  a  safe  life 
after  40  years  or  not.  What  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do,  is  to  ensure  that  a 
knowledgeable  independent  and  unbi- 
ased board  determine  whether  or  not 
nuclear  power  facilities  when  they 
come  of  age.  on  a  case  by  case  basis  can 
safely  be  relicensed  or  not.  Those  that 
can  will,  and  those  that  can  not  will 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  operat- 
ing. 

In  addition,  based  on  past  history  my 
amendment  focuses  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission is  capable  of  making  such 
independent  safety  assessments  as  part 
of  the  process  necessary  to  relicense 
Yankee  Rowe  and  other  aging  facilities 
or  whether  an  inherent  conflict  of  in- 
terest exists  for  the  NRC  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

My  experience  with  the  NRC  strongly 
suggests  that  they  may  not  be  capable 
of  making  safety  based  decisions  when 
they  hinder  the  licensing  and  operation 


of  powerplant.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
achieve  the  balance  that  the  public  in- 
terest requires  when  the  issue  of  public 
safety  and  nuclear  energy  production 
come  into  conflict.  The  NRC's  t«cord 
as  protector  of  the  public's  safety.  In 
both  the  licensing  of  the  Seabrook  Nu- 
clear Powerplant  and  the  emergency 
evacuation  and  operation  of  the  Pil- 
grim Nuclear  Powerplant,  has  been 
woefully  inadequate.  Since  becoming 
an  elected  official  in  Massachusetts  in 
1982,  I  and  local  citizens  In  the  region 
have  continually  raised  important 
safety  concerns  about  these  two  plants. 
And  we  have  been  consistently  ignored, 
the  problems  glossed  over,  by  those  in 
charge  of  nuclear  safety  for  the  Amer- 
ican people — the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  Two  years  ago  I  asked  the 
In8i)ector  General  to  get  involved  in 
with  emergency  evacuation  issues  at 
Seabrook  and  Pilgrim  because  the  NRC 
had  showed  blatant  disregard  to  very 
real  concerns  of  emergency  specialists 
and  local  citizens  who  live  and  work  in 
the  shadow  of  both  of  these  nuclear 
powerplants. 

The  NRC  which  is  clearly  responsible 
for  the  oversight  and  regiilation  of  nu- 
clear power  facilities  relating  to  these 
two  plants  In  my  opinion,  abdicated  its 
responsibility  for  health  and  safety  and 
basically  failed  in  Its  job.  For  example, 
the  NRC  pushed  ahead  to  license 
Seabrook,  despite  the  extensive  evi- 
dence that  questions  the  feasibility  of 
being  able  to  evacuate  the  area  quickly 
and  safely  in  the  case  of  a  nuclear  mis- 
hap. In  addition,  the  NRC  for  the  past 
few  years  has  sidestepped  questions 
raised  regarding  the  quality  of  the 
welds  at  the  Seabrook  plant.  Last  fall 
the  Inspector  General  issued  a  report 
£hat  found  the  NRC  had  poorly  re- 
viewed emergency  evacuation  plans  for 
Pilgrim.  And  yet  another  example  of 
their  callous  disregard  for  safety  can 
be  seen  in  the  findings  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  by  the  Inspector  General 
that  the  NRC  did  not  accurately  take 
into  account  dose  savings  in  relation- 
ship to  emergency  planning  or  utilize 
FE:ma  appropriately  in  determining 
emergency  evacuation  plans.  In  just 
the  past  year  the  Inspector  General  has 
made  44  findings  bearing  on  inadequate 
attention  to  safety  by  the  NRC  and 
called  on  the  NRC  to  make  specific  im- 
provements in  areas  such  as  defective 
part  reporting,  emergency  planning,  fi- 
nancial management  and  contracting 
practices.  Mr.  President  these  facts  are 
of  great  concern  to  me  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  who  I  represent. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  Mr.  President 
that  I  not  only  commend  my  colleague 
Senator  Biden  for  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  establishes  a  watch  dog  re- 
view board  on  all  safety  issues  for  the 
NRC  but  feel  the  need  to  ensure  that 
the  independent  Board  is  also  key  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  regarding 
the  safety  issues  surrounding  relicens- 
ing  of  our  aging  nuclear  powerplants. 
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Yankee  Rowe  the  oldest  plant  in  the 
Nation  will  be  the  test  case  with  regard 
to  the  rellcensing  process.  Although 
exemplary  in  its  operations  to  date, 
worn  parts  and  aging  equipment  have 
raised  some  serious  concerns  about  its 
life  in  this  decade  let  alone  the  next 
century.  After  three  decades  of  exten- 
sive radiation  bombarding  the  walls  of 
Yankee  Rowe,  the  vessel  has  begun  to 
weaken.  The  plant  faces  embrittlement 
of  its  reactor  vessel.  In  essence  the 
metal  in  the  walls  have  become  less 
able  to  give  way  to  i>ressure,  thus  cre- 
ating a  situation  in  which  cracks  and 
breaks  in  the  wall  itself  are  more  like- 
ly to  occur.  At  a  hearing  last  fall  sci- 
entists from  the  NRC  testified  on  their 
concern  for  safety  at  Yankee  Rowe. 
One  scientist  stated  that  if  it  were  up 
to  him  he  would  close  it  down  imme- 
diately because  it  did  not  meet  current 
safety  standards.  Despite  this  starting 
conclusion,  the  Chairman  of  the  NRC 
Mr.  Carr  recently  stated  that  rellcens- 
ing of  the  existing  plants  is  "our  high- 
est priority."  Again  Mr.  President 
based  on  actual  exi)erience,  I  question 
the  ability  of  members  of  the  NRC  to 
make  sound  balanced  and  independent 
safety  decisions  regarding  rellcensing 
decisions  that  fully  reflect  the  public 
interest  in  assured  safety  of  nuclear 
powerplants. 

The  NRC  and  nuclear  plant  operators 
have  raised  the  issue  of  high  cost  in  re- 
placing our  aging  facilities  with  new 
ones  and  the  billions  of  dollars  in  sav- 
ings to  be  realized  by  extending  the  li- 
cense of  aging  plants.  We  must  take 
into  account  however  the  cost  to  run 
these  aging  facilities.  The  current  cost 
of  production  of  electricity  at  Yankee 
Rowe  is  higher  than  any  other  nuclear 
power  facility  in  New  England  and 
Yankee  Rowe's  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cost  is  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 
None  the  less,  operators  at  Yankee 
Rowe  have  said  that  they  would  spend 
up  to  $100  million  to  replace  the  aging 
vessel  reactor  instead  of  building  a  new 
plant.  The  chairman  of  the  Nuclear 
Power  Oversight  Committee  said  last 
year  that  each  plant  relicensed  would 
save  up  to  SI  billion  in  construction 
cost  for  new  nuclear  plants.  If  rellcens- 
ing can  be  achieved  by  replacing  aging 
equipment  and  ensure  safety  while  sav- 
ing consumers  costs  at  the  same  time, 
then  I  am  all  for  it.  But  if  rellcensing 
is  merely  a  way  to  save  the  nuclear  in- 
doBtry  billions  of  dollars  while  risking 
the  lives  of  citizens,  then  that  is  to- 
tally unacceptable.  Regardless,  based 
on  the  track  record  of  the  NRC  regard- 
ing financial  issues,  it  is  imperative 
that  an  independent  entity  make  the 
safety  determination  based  on  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  by  the  board  we  are 
proposing  today. 

Last,  with  regard  to  the  actual  level 
of  the  safety  standards  to  be  applied  in 
rellcensing,  I  must  express  my  concern 
over  attempts  by  the  NRC  to  stream- 
line rellcensing  and  to  minimize  safety 
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standaiids.  Many  experts  have  urged 
that  rdicensed  plants  be  required  to 
meet  the  same  safety  standards  as 
newly  iuilt  plants.  It  would  be  foolish 
and  irresponsible  to  allow  older  plants 
to  remldn  in  operation  if  it  could  not 
be  issu  )d  a  license  were  it  built  today. 
The  NI  C  has  rejected  the  higher  stand- 
ard cit  ng  cost  as  an  issue  and  saying, 
instead  ,  that  plants  need  only  meet  the 
same  r  tquirements  that  were  in  e^ect 
when  t  le  plant  was  originally  licensed 
and  thise  requirements  imposed  in  in- 
tervenmg  years. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  n^ch  is  still  to  be  learned  about 
the  quality  of  our  aging  nuclear  power 
facilities  and  their  ability  to  continue 
to  opeiate  well  into  the  next  century 
in  a  mi  nner  that  provides  safety  to  the 
citizen  I  who  live  nearby.  But  what  is 
certain ,  is  the  track  record  of  the  NRC 
which  las  too  often  considered  safety 
as  a  sdcond  tier  issue  when  carrying 
out  its  nuclear  regulation  responsibil- 
ities. 1  heir  zeal  to  cut  comers  in  order 
to  proi  lote  nuclear  power,  even  at  the 
expensf  of  greater  safety  risks  to  our 
citizens,  has  been,  unfortunately,  dis- 
played too  often.  Today,  Senator  Biden 
and  I  are  expressing  our  shared  view 
that  an  independent  safety  board  de- 
signed to  act  as  a  watchdog  over  the 
NRC  19  imperative  to  ensure  that  nu- 
clear t>ower  facilities  operate  safely 
into  th  i  21st  century.* 

ly   Mr.    GRAHAM   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Mack): 

S.  73  t.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the 
CommJ  ttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

E  y  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mack): 

S.  7a  .  A  bill  to  permanently  prohibit 
the  Seiretary  of  the  Interior  from  pre- 
paring for  or  conducting  any  activity 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  ;Act  on  certain  portions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  State 
of  Flofida,  to  prohibit  activities  other 
than  certain  required  environmental  or 
oceanc^raphic  studies  under  the  Outer 
Continfental  Shelf  Lands  Act  within  the 
part  df  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Planniiig  Area  lying  off  the  State  of 
Floridi,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 

A  bill  to  establish  certain  re- 
i|ents  related  to  the  planning  and 
ement,  and  the  determination  of 
ic  and  other  benefits  and  costs, 
of  U.Si  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil 
works  projects  for  the  conservation 
and  d^elopment  of  water  and  related 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Publiq  Works. 

]y    Mr.    GRAHAM    (for   himself, 
Mr.     Lautenberg,     and     Mr. 
Mack): 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinent l1  Shelf  Lands  Act;  to  the  Com-    that  may 
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sources. 

By  tA.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mack): 
S.  737.  A  bill  to  require  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  long-term  require- 
ments of  Federal,  State  and  local  regu- 
lators and  resource  managers  for  sci- 
entific dat|i  and  information  about  the 
Nation's  cbastal  and  marine  environ- 
ment and  phe  conditions  and  phenom- 
ena affectifig  the  quality  of  that  envi- 
ronment; to  require  an  evaluation  of 
federally  conducted  or  supported  coast- 
al and  marine  scientific  research  pro- 
grams and!  activities  on  light  of  those 
requiremeijts;  and  to  require  the  prepa- 
ration and  submission  to  Congress  of  a 
report  of  tl^e  results  of  the  analysis  and 
evaluation!  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  if  appropriate,  to 
restructure  or  otherwise  enhance  the 
performance  of  those  programs  and  ac- 
tivities; th  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
coast»Jl  and  marine  environment 
legislation 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  to  improve 
protection  I  and  management  of  Ameri- 
ca's coastal  and  marine  resources  and 
environment.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on.  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  for 
inviting  mfe  to  become  a  member  of  the 
National  C|cean  Policy  Study.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  accept  this  invitation,  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  them. 

The  United  States  depends  on  its 
coastal  areas  and  the  adjacent  ocean 
waters  for  many  uses  including  human 
habitationi  food,  energy  and  mineral 
resources,  [  recreation,  and  maritime 
transportation.  The  coastal  part  of  our 
population)  is  growing  rapidly,  and  that 
trend  will  continue.  Clearly,  our  de- 
mands on-^and  resulting  threats  to — 
our  coastsiand  the  oceans  also  will  con- 
tinue to  gnow. 

We  owe  It  to  our  children  and  follow- 
ing generations  to  take  a  thoughtful 
look  at  how  we  manage  and  protect  the 
coastal  and  marine  environment  and 
its  resources.  We  must  resist  short- 
sighted policies  that  stress  develop- 
ment an()  resource  extraction  over 
stewardship  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. • 

Mr.  President,  while  there  have  been 
significant  advances  in  protection  and 
management  of  our  coastal  and  marine 
environmeint  in  recent  years,  several 
matters  remain  to  be  effectively  ad- 
dressed, iQcluding: 

Limits  dn  the  ability  of  States  to  in- 
fiuence  decisions  on  designation  of  off- 
shore disiiosal  sites  for  dredge  spoil, 
and  concern  over  contaminants  in 
dredge  spqll  disposed  of  at  sea; 

Uncertainty  about  the  authority  of  a 

downstreatn  State  regarding  upstream 

permitting  decisions  and  other  actions 

legrade  water  quality  or  im- 
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I>air  designated  uses  in  the  downstream 
part  of  a  river  basin  or  other  water 
body  shared  by  those  States; 

Inadequate  consideration  of  coastal 
States'  concerns  in  management  of  the 
Offshore  Oil  Leasing  Program,  with  the 
result  that  leases  sales  produce  more 
litigation  than  oil; 

A  sequence  of  events  in  offshore  leas- 
ing that  just  does  not  make  sense,  with 
companies  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  buy  leases  before  completion  of  en- 
vironmental studies  that  will  deter- 
mine if  drilling  will  be  allowed  on 
those  leases; 

Widespread  concern  among  Florid- 
ians  that  an  offshore  drilling  accident 
could  cause  massive  and  irreversible 
damage  to  the  State's  exceptionally 
fragile  and  valuable  coastal  and  marine 
environment  and  its  nationally  impor- 
tant resources  including  the  ever- 
glades, the  Florida  keys,  and  habitat 
vital  to  the  survival  of  many  species  of 
fish  and  shellfish; 

Corps  of  Engineers  procedures  for 
planning  and  conducting  navigation 
and  beach  nourishment  projects  that 
do  not  fully  take  into  account  beach 
erosion  and  resulting  costs  that  result 
from  navigation  projects,  and  that  do 
not  provide  for  coordinated  long-term 
planning  to  ensure  the  most  efficient 
allocation  of  Federal  and  State  re- 
sources; and 

A  firagmented  approach  to  planning 
and  management  of  coastal  and  marine 
scientific  research  programs  that  does 
not  always  provide  the  right  informa- 
tion at  the  right  time  to  meet  the 
needs  of  environmental  regulators  and 
resource  managers,  and  does  not  make 
the  best  use  of  limited  resources. 

To  address  these  problems,  this  pack- 
age of  legislation  will: 

Strengthen  the  Clean  Water  Act  by 
providing  greater  protection  for  coast- 
al water  quality  and  giving  States  that 
share  a  river  basin  or  other  water  body 
with  an  adjacent  State  the  authority 
to  prevent  actions  in  the  upstream 
State  from  harming  downstream  water 
quality; 

Reduce  environmental  hazards  from 
offshore  oil  drilling  by  making  the 
Federal  Offshore  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Program  more  environmentally  sen- 
sitive and  more  responsive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  coastal  States,  and  by  perma- 
nently prohibiting  drilling  south  of  26 
degrees  off  the  Florida  Keys  and  the 
Everglades,  and  everywhere  within  100 
miles  of  Florida: 

Improve  quality  and  protection  of 
beaches  by  establishing  a  new  planning 
and  management  process  for  Corps  of 
Engineers  navigation,  and  beach  nour- 
ishment projects;  and 

Promote  more  effective  management 
and  i>rotection  of  our  coasts  by  requir- 
ing a  review— and  restructuring  if  ap- 
propriate—of the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  scientific  research  on 
the  coastal  and  marine  environment 
and  threats  to  that  environment,  to  be 


sure  that  in  years  to  come  we  will  have 
the  scientific  information  we  need  to 
understand,  protect  and  manage  the 
Nation's  coastal  and  marine  resources. 

STRENGTHENIMO  THE  CLEAN  WATER  ACT 

The  Clean  Water  Act  amendments 
will  give  States  more  effective  powers 
to  prevent  threats  to  the  quality  and 
integrity  of  their  waters,  and  to  the  re- 
sources and  activities  that  depend  on 
clean  water— from  habitat  vital  to 
many  species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  to 
swimming  and  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities. These  amendments  will: 

Raise  minimum  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  all  States; 

Apply  effluent  limitations  to  a  dis- 
charge that  would  degrade  water  qual- 
ity or  impair  designated  uses  of  a 
water  body  even  if  the  source  of  the 
discharge  is  in  another  State;  and 

Give  coastal  States  authority  to  re- 
view, and  if  necessary  restrict,  pro- 
posed Federal  actions,  and  actions  that 
require  Federal  licenses  or  permits, 
within  12  miles  of  the  coast. 

REDUCINO  HAZARDS  ITIOM  OFFSHORE  OU. 
DRILLINO 

The  offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing  bills 
will  provide  new  protection  for  Flor- 
ida's fragile  coastal  environment,  and 
make  the  Federal  Leasing  Program 
more  environmentally  sensitive  and 
more  responsive  to  the  concerns  of 
coastal  States.  They  will: 

Permanently  prohibit  offshore  drill- 
ing within  100  miles  off  Florida's  coast, 
and  off  southwest  Florida  in  the  area 
south  of  26  degrees  north  and  east  of  86 
degrees  west; 

Declare  that  national  policy  supports 
"orderly"  offshore  development,  in 
place  of  the  present  policy  supporting 
"expeditious  and  orderly"  develop- 
ment; 

Revise  standards  for  cancellation  of 
existing  leases  to  facilitate  decisions 
that  will  protect  the  environment; 

Give  Governors  of  coastal  States 
greater  authority  over  decisions  on 
whether  or  not  their  offshore  areas 
should  be  included  in  the  Federal  Leas- 
ing Program; 

Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  protection  of  the  environment 
as  important  as  producing  oil  and  gas 
in  determining  the  national  interest  in 
leasing  and  development; 

Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  the  views  of  the  adjacent 
State's  Governor  on  whether  a  pro- 
posed lease  sale  provides  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  national  interest 
and  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
that  State;  and 

Require  that  all  appropriate  environ- 
mental studies  be  completed,  peer-re- 
viewed by  independent  experts,  and 
published  at  least  6  months  before  any 
lease  sale  is  announced  for  the  area 
covered  by  those  studies. 

niPROVINO  QUAUTY  AND  PROTECTION  OF 
BEACHES 

The  proposals  for  improving  Corps  of 
Engineers  planning  and  management  of 
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navigation  and  beach  nourishment 
projects  will: 

Require  the  corps,  in  planning  navi- 
gation projects,  to  consider  benefits  to 
a  State  of  placing  beach-quality  sand 
on  eroded  or  eroding  beaches,  and  po- 
tential savings  from  restoring  or  nour- 
ishing beaches  during  a  navigation 
project  instead  of  doing  restoration  or 
nourishment  later  as  a  separate 
project; 

Ensure  that  beach  noxirishment  or 
restoration  costs  are  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  where  the  erosion  re- 
sults directly  from  a  Federal  naviga- 
tion project; 

Require  the  corps  to  consider  basing 
navigation  and  beach  nourishment 
project  decisions  on  natural  boimdaries 
instead  of  basing  those  decisions  on  po- 
litical boundaries;  and 

Establish  a  process  for  the  corps  to 
develop,  jointly  with  each  affected 
State,  a  long-range  plan  for  financing 
and  execution  of  beach  nourishment 
projects. 

PROMOTINO  MORE  EFFECTIVE  COASTAL 
MANAGEMENT  AND  PROTECTION 

Effective  management  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Nation's  coastal  environ- 
ment requires  that  Federal.  State  and 
local  agencies  have  access  to  high- 
quality  information  about  that  envi- 
ronment, and  about  the  activities,  con- 
ditions and  phenomena  that  threaten 
its  quality  and  integrity.  As  the  tech- 
nologies for  coastal  and  marine  activi- 
ties evolve,  80  do  the  potential  environ- 
mental hazards  that  must  be  addressed. 

It  is  appropriate  from  time  to  time  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  where  we  are 
going,  to  determine  if  our  actions 
today  are  being  taken  with  due  regard 
to  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  One  area 
that  deserves  a  fresh  look  is  the  man- 
agement of  coastal  and  marine  science. 
The  proposal  directs  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  conduct  a 
study  of,  and  report  to  Congress  on: 

Coastal  and  marine  environmental 
information  requirements  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  regulators  and  resource 
managers  between  the  present  time 
and  the  year  2025; 

Evaluation  of  existing  coastal  and 
marine  science  activities  based  on 
their  adequacy  to  meet  those  require- 
ments; 

Reconmiendations  for  legislation  as 
appropriate  to  improve  the  ability  of 
coastal  and  marine  science  programs  to 
meet  new  and  evolving  requirements; 
and 

The  views  of  selected  reviewers  on 
the  validity  of  the  contents  of  and  rec- 
ommendations in  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sununary  of  the  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Water    Pollution    Control    act 

amendments 

Effluent  LimiUUons.— ClariOes  that  etQu- 
ent  UmltatloiiB  apply  to  a  dlschaive  that  will 
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degrade  water  quaUty  or  Impair  designated 
uses  recognised  under  the  laws  of  a  State, 
whether  the  discharge  occurs  In  that  State 
or  an  "upstream"  State. 

Water  Quality  Standards  and  Implementa- 
tion Plans.— Provides  that,  when  a  State  has 
not  adopted  a  water  quality  standard  appli- 
cable to  a  particular  pollutant,  or  has  adopt- 
ed a  standard  that  is  less  stringent  than  the 
Federal  criteria  applicable  to  that  pollutant, 
the  Federal  criteria  shall  provide  the  pre- 
sumptively applicable  standard  for  that  pol- 
lutant within  that  State. 

Certification.— Extends  SUtes'  certifi- 
cation authority  to  12  nautical  miles  from 
the  coast,  in  place  of  the  present  3-mlle  limit 
on  that  authority.  Elxtends  certification  pro- 
tection to  designated  uses  of  a  water  body, 
to  protect  both  water  quality  per  se  and 
those  environmental  and  resource  values 
that  are  dependent  on  water  quality.  Applies 
certification  to  direct  federal  actions  and 
federally-sponsored  actions,  in  addition  to 
actions  that  are  federally-licensed  or  per- 
mitted. 

Enforcement  of  Certification  Provisions.— 
Directs  EPA  to  enforce  the  expanded  certifi- 
cation provisions  through  cease-and-desist 
orders  or  civil  actions. 

Ocean  Discharge  Criteria.- Provides  a 
State  government  with  authority  to  impose 
conditions  or  limitations  on  point-source 
discharges  into  ocean  waters  within  12  miles 
of  the  State's  coast,  and  requires  EPA  to 
adopt  those  conditions  or  limitations,  or  to 
reject  the  permit  application.  Nullifies  an 
EPA  regulation  that  established  an  unwar- 
ranted exception  to  the  ocean  discharge  pro- 
hibition. 

CORPS  OF  KNOOIEEI18  PROJECT  PLANNINO  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Matters  to  be  Addressed  in  Planning.— Re- 
quires that  the  Corps  factor  into  its  cost- 
benefit  analyses  for  inlet  dredging  or  other 
navigation  projects  (1)  economic  costs  to  a 
State  of  not  placing  beach-quality  sand  on 
eroded  or  eroding  beaches,  and  (2)  savings 
that  may  be  achieved  by  restoring  or  renour- 
ishlng  beaches  during  a  dredging  or  naviga- 
tion project  Instead  of  doing  the  restoration 
or  renourishment  later  as  a  separate  project. 
Placement  on  State  Beaches  of  Sand 
Dredged  in  Constructing  and  Maintaining 
Navigation  Inlets  and  Channels.— Requires 
that  the  Corps  consider  placement  of  beach 
quality  sand  on  beaches  as  being  in  "the  pub- 
lic interest"  when  that  sand  would  otherwise 
be  disposed  of  offshore. 

Cost  Sharing.— Clarifies  beach  project 
cost-sharing  formulas  to  ensure  that  the 
Federal  government  pay  the  costs  for  beach 
nourishment  to  the  extent  that  the  need  for 
nourishment  is  a  direct  result  of  a  Federal 
navigation  project. 

Long-Range  Planning  for  Beach  Nourish- 
ment Project.— Directs  the  Corps  to  estab- 
lish a  process  for  development.  Jointly  with 
each  affected  State,  of  long-range  plans  for 
financing  and  execution  of  beach  nourish- 
ment projects.  Requires  analysis  of  merits  of 
basing  project  decisions  on  natural  bound- 
aries that  consider  physical  oceanographic. 
meteorological  and  other  processes  and  phe- 
nomena affecting  beach  erosion  and  accre- 
tion, in  lieu  of  basing  decisions  on  political 
boundaries.  Plans  would  extend  a  minimum 
of  ten  years,  and  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment and  renewal.  Once  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, plans  would  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  authorization  for  Implementation.  Upon 
anthorlzation.  plans  would  govern  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship  for  beach  nourish- 
ment in  the  affected  State. 


LOW  J-TERM  PLANNING  FOR  COASTAL  AND 
H  ARINE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH 

Dire<  ts  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Ocean! ;  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA  to  conduct  a  set  of  analyses  and  re- 
port b  ,ck  to  Congrt)^  within  three  years. 
The  rei  ort  will  Include: 

An  aiialysis  trom  the  user's  perspective  of 
the  requirements  Federal.  State  and  local 
regulators  and  resource  managers  anticipate 
betwee  i  the  present  time  and  the  year  2025; 

An  <  valuation  of  existing  federally  con- 
ducted or  sponsored  coastal  and  marine 
scienci  activities  based  on  their  adequacy  to 
meet  u  sers'  requirements; 

Reco  emendations  for  legislation  as  appro- 
priate to  improve  the  ability  of  coastal  and 
marina  science  programs  to  meet  new  and 
evolving  requirements;  and 

Comfcients  on  the  validity  of  the  analysis, 
evaluation  and  recommendations  by  the 
Counci  I  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of 
Scleno  i  and  Technology  Policy,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  the  Office  of  Technology 
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Assess  nent. 

OVfTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  LANDS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Con^ssional  Declaration  of  Policy.- 
Elimiijates  current  policy  that  supports  "ex- 
peditious "  development  of  offshore  oil  and 
gas.  bft  preserves  policy  favoring  "orderly" 
develcbment. 

Administration  of  Leasing.— Revises  stand- 
ards taat  guide  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior (DOI)  in  deciding  when  an  existing  lease 
oughtjto  be  canceled  and  provides  that  any 
compensation  for  a  canceled  lease  may  be  in 
any  canbination  of  cash,  forgiveness  of  rents 
or  roviilties,  or  credits  against  future  bonus 

|r    Continental    Shelf    Leasing    Pro- 
Strengthens  the  degree  to  which  a 
State's  Governor  can  influence  deci- 
in  whether  or  not  to  include  tracts  off 
ftate  in  a  five-year  leasing  plan  being 
developed  by  DOI. 

Coordination  and  Consultation  with  Af- 
fected State  and  Local  Governments.— Re- 
quires DOI.  in  determining  the  "national  in- 
terest"' in  OCS  leasing,  to  give  environ- 
mental protection  equal  weight  alongside  oil 
and  gas  production.  Requires  DOI  to  accept  a 
Governor's  recommendations  as  to  whether  a 
particular  lease  sale  will  provide  a  reason- 
able balance  between  the  national  interest 
and  tlie  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the  af- 
fected State. 

Environmental  Studies.— Requires  that  all 
basic  environmental  studies  related  to  a 
lease  sale  be  completed,  peer-reviewed  and 
published  at  least  180  days  before  that  lease 
sale  ii  announced. 

OIL  AMD  GAS  LEASING  RESTRICTIONS  OFFSHORE 
I  FLORIDA 

Prohibition  of  Preleasing  and  Leasing  Ac- 
tivitjl.— Permanently  bars  oil  and  gas  activ- 
ity iq  the  areas  south  of  26  degrees  north  and 
east  9f  86  degrees  west,  and  elsewhere  within 
100  miles  of  Florida's  coast. 

Caqcellation  of  Leases.— Requires  that  all 
exist^g  leases  in  the  areas  described  In  the 
previous  section  be  cancelled,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  report  to  Congress 
annually  on  the  cancellation  process. 

Compensation.— Establishes  that  any  com- 
pensation a  lessee  may  be  entitled  to  as  a  re- 
sult tf  lease  cancellation  will  be  paid  by  the 
Federal   Treasury,   and   that   Florida  shall 


Prohibition  of  Activities  other  than  Envi- 
ronmental 'or  Oceanographic  Studies.— For 
the  part  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  out- 
side the  permanent  prohibition  areas  (i.e., 
north  of  26  degrees  and  seaward  of  100  miles) 
places  a  moratorium  on  oil  and  gas  activity 
until  the  year  2002,  or  until  a  comprehensive 
set  of  environmental  and  other  studies  are 
completed,  [Whichever  is  later. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Archi- 
tect Of  tHe  Capitol  as  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  ^tanic  Garden;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

APPOINTMkNT  OF  ARCHTTBCT  OF  THE  CAPfTOL 
AS  DIRE^t>R  OF  THE  U.S.  BOTANIC  OARDEN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  my  ca- 
pacity asTchalrman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee OB  the  Library,  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  designate  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  ak  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bo- 
tanic Gartien. 

This  bijl  is  in  the  nature  of  a  formal 
technical  clarification  of  the  official 
status  of  the  Architect  in  relation  to 
the  Botanic  Garden.  It  would  correct  a 
tentative  arrangement,  dating  back  to 
1934,  whet  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
as  an  omcer  of  the  legislative  branch, 
was  designated  the  "Acting  Director" 
of  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden. 

While  there  has  never  been  any  for- 
mal chaise  in  the  "acting"  title  of  the 
Architect,  specific  legislative  action 
has  been!  taken  over  the  years  to  ex- 
tend the  Architect's  management  over 
the  Botainic  Garden  by  providing  ad- 
ministrative support.  As  a  result,  ac- 
counting, personnel,  pajrroll,  and  budg- 
eting activities  for  the  Botanic  Garden 
are  provided  as  a  continuing  function 
of  the  Arphitect's  central  office. 

It  seenfts  clear  that  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  has  been  the  de  facto  direc- 
tor of  th^  Botanic  Garden  for  almost  60 
years,  aad  this  bill  would  simply  let 
the  legaf  title  of  the  position  conform 
to  the  facts.  It  would  also  assure  bene- 
factors pf  the  Botanic  Garden  that 
they  are  I  dealing  with  an  officer  vested 
with  legal  authority. 

The  biU  would  not  change  in  any  way 
the  Architect's  relationship  with  the 
Joint  Coinmittee  on  the  Library,  which 
is  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Girden  under  40  U.S.C.  216.  or 
with  an*  other  congressional  commit- 
tees to  which  the  Architect  is  accoimt- 
able. 

It  shofld  also  be  noted  that  the  Ar- 
chitect does  not  receive  and  has  never 
received!  any  additional  compensation 
for  duties  in  connection  with  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  the  bill  would  make 
no  changes  in  this  regard. 


incui 


sequ<  nee  of  cancellation  of  leases. 


no  costs  or  other  liability  as  a  con- 


Mr.  PELL: 

I A  bill  to  authorize  the  Archl- 

the  Capitol  to  accept  certain 

Bhalf  of  the  U.S.  Botanic  Gar- 

the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Adminiaitration. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
BOTANIC  OARDEN 

Mr.  PfcLL.  Mr.  President,  acting  in 
my  capt  city  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
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Committee  on  the  Ldbrary,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  accept  gifts  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  clarify  and 
amplify  existing  statutory  authority 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act  of  1989  which 
authorizes  the  Architect  to  accept  gifts 
and  volunteer  time  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  National  Garden,  cre- 
ated by  that  legislation,  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Botanic  Garden. 

This  bill  would  extend  that  authority 
to  permit  the  Architect  to  accept  gifts 
and  volunter  time  for  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den as  a  whole  rather  than  limiting  the 
authority  to  acceptance  of  gifts  for  the 
narrow  purpose  of  "construction"  of 
the  National  Garden.  The  bill  also 
would  clarify  the  range  of  gifts  which 
could  be  accepted.  I  am  advised  that 
similar  existing  statutory  authority 
provides  such  authority  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Under  the  existing  limited  authority, 
a  nonprofit  organization  has  already 
come  into  being  called  the  national 
ftind  for  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden,  to 
assist  the  Architect  in  the  solicitation 
of  gifts.  Its  trustees  include  Mrs.  Hale 
(Liindy)  Boggs,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  has  a 
long-standing  interest  in  the  National 
Garden.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  further  facilitate  the  program  of 
the  national  fund. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Hatfield,    Mr.    Daschle,    Mr. 

JEFFORDS,     Mr.     Bryan,     Mr. 

Fowler,    Mr.    Bingaman,    Mr. 

Adams,  and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  741.  A  bill  to  promote  cost-effec- 
tive energy  efficiency  improvements  in 
all  sectors  of  the  economy,  promote 
the  use  of  natural  gas  and  encourage 
increased  energy  production,  thereby 
reducing  the  Nation's  dependence  on 
imported  oil  and  enhancing  the  Na- 
tion's environmental  quality  and  eco- 
nomic competitiveness;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  742.  A  bill  to  promote  cost-effec- 
tive energy  efficiency  improvements  in 
all  sectors  of  the  economy,  promote 
the  use  of  natural  gas  and  encourage 
increased  energy  production,  thereby 
reducing  the  Nation's  dependence  on 
imiwrted  oil  and  enhancing  the  Na- 
tion's environmental  quality  and  eco- 
nomic competitiveness;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  743.  A  bill  entitled  the  "National 
Energy  Efficiency  and  Development 
Tax  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Finance. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ENERGY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Madam  President,  today 
I  and  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  my  dis- 
tinguished Republican  colleague  from 
Oregon,  are  introducing  a  major, 
broad-sweeping  energy  policy  bill, 
along   with    Senators   Daschle,    Jef- 
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FORDS,    Bryan,    Fowler,    Bingaman, 
Adams,  and  Lieberman. 

E^nergy  policy  is  now  near  the  top  of 
the  country's  agenda.  And  it  should  be. 
Our  appetite  for  energy  is  consuming 
our  future.  As  we  have  just  seen  in  the 
war  against  Iraq,  it  already  drives  our 
calculations  of  vital  national  interest, 
making  Persian  Gulf  oil  literally  a  llfe- 
or-death  commodity. 

Imported  oil  may  have  a  low  price, 
but  it  has  a  high  cost.  There  is  grave 
economic  danger  in  allowing  our  econ- 
omy to  depend  so  heavily  on  a  resource 
whose  price  can  triple,  or  be  cut  in 
half,  at  the  whim  of  foreign  potentates. 
Even  at  stable  prices,  oil  imports  are 
adding  a  heavy  burden  to  our  trade  def- 
icit. And  of  course,  imported  oil  has  an 
environmental  cost — in  pollution  in 
our  cities,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in 
warming  our  globe. 

To  many,  myself  included,  the  ad- 
ministration's long-awaited  energy 
program  turned  out  to  be  a  surrender 
to  the  hands-off,  short-term  thinking 
of  the  1980's.  It  does  not  deserve  to  be 
called  a  strategy  unless  our  strategy  is 
to  delay  and  evade. 

Such  tactics  just  won't  do  the  job. 

.They  are  unequal  to  the  emergency  we 

face   and   to   the   new-found   sense   of 

shared  national  punwse  that  the  last 

weeks  have  brought  us. 

As  we  mobilized  and  united  to  pro- 
tect a  vital  national  interest  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  we  should  mobilize  and 
unite  ourselves  and  our  allies  for  a  new 
and  urgent  campaign  to  protect  our 
common  future. 

What  we  need  is  a  real  battle  plan  to 
defend  the  global  environment  and  en- 
hance our  energy  security. 

That  battle  plan  has  to  stick  to  a  few 
basic  concepts:  priority  for  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation:  support  for 
the  development  of  renewable  energy 
sources;  promoting  alternative  fuels 
for  our  cars  and  trucks;  promoting  in- 
creased use  of  natural  gas,  an  abun- 
dant, inexpensive,  clean-burning  alter- 
native to  imported  oil;  and.  promoting 
increased  domestic  production  of  oil 
and  natural  gas,  without  relying  on 
windfalls  from  frontier  areas. 

The  Wirth-Hatfield  bill  follows  that 
battle  plan.  It  addresses  what  we  can 
do  in  the  short  term,  what  is  possible 
in  the  midterm,  and  what  we  should  be 
doing  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

Much  of  this  legislation  was  initially 
in  the  administration's  national  energy 
strategy  [NES]  before  the  White  House 
staff  whittled  it  down.  Now,  there  is  no 
comparison.  The  NES  does  next  to 
nothing  to  increase  the  efficiency  with 
which  we  use  energy  in  the  United 
States.  It  actually  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  from  setting  effi- 
ciency standards.  Yet  2  years  a^ro,  the 
major  home  appliance  manufacturers 
begged  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
to  set  standards— because  if  we  didn't 
the  states  would. 


This  legislation  deals  with  product 
standards;  it  also  provides  utilities. 
State  governments,  and  others  incen- 
tives to  go  out  and  find  ways  to  save 
energy.  A  penny  saved  is  a  iwnny 
earned;  the  same  is  true  with  energy- 
The  energy  we  save  by  insulating 
homes,  by  using  more  efficient  motors 
and  lights,  and  by  careful  management, 
is  energy  we  have  for  economic  growth. 

This  legislation  includes  the  strong 
CAFE  standards  authored  by  Senators 
Bryan  and  Gorton,  to  make  cars  more 
efficient.  Our  cars  and  trucks  use  50 
percent  of  our  oil,  and  if  we  neglect 
auto  efficiency,  as  the  administration 
does,  we  won't  do  the  job  we  need  to 
do. 

The  efficiency  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation alone  can  save  14.4  quads  of  en- 
ergy a  year  in  the  United  States  by 
2010.  That's  the  energy  equivalent  of  7 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  The  addi- 
tional provisions  to  require  the  use  of 
alternative  fuels,  to  increase  the  use  of 
natural  gas,  and  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  oil-heated  homes,  can  cut  our 
oil  consumption  by  an  additional  3.5 
million  barrels  a  day. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  NES  does 
add  new  requirements  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Program  Congress  passed  last  year, 
to  require  commercial  vehicle  fieets— 
cabs,  delivery  vans,  et  cetera.  I  applaud 
those,  and  with  now  Governor  Wilson 
of  California,  I  advocated  similar  pro- 
posals during  debate  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  last  year.  Today's  legislation  goes 
much  further,  however,  by  requiring 
the  use  of  nonpetroleum  fuels.  My  bill 
includes  Senator  Jeffords'  proposal  to 
ensure  that  American  farmers — who 
can  produce  ethanol— <Lnd  U.S.  natural 
gas  are  given  a  place  in  the  auto  fuel 
market,  a  place  that  can't  be  undercut 
by  OPEC. 

This  bill  also  provides  incentives  to 
bring  more  natural  gas  to  market.  We 
must  reverse  a  perverse  trend  in  Amer- 
ica's energy  picture:  We  have  been 
using  less  domestic  natural  gas,  and 
more  imported  oil.  This  trend  must 
stop  particularly  since  we  have  such 
significant  reserves  of  natural  gas  in 
the  United  States. 

The  tax  measures  in  this  bill  could 
result  in  more  than  4.000  additional  oil 
wells  in  the  United  States  over  the 
next  4  years.  And  they  could  keep 
thousands  of  stripper  wells  from  being 
shut  down  if  oil  prices  drop. 

That's  oil  we  know  is  there.  This  leg- 
islative package  does  not  depend  on 
opening  up  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life, or  sensitive  coastal  areas  that 
Congress  has  protected  in  the  ixist.  The 
Arctic  Refuge  should  remain  just 
that— a  refuge  for  the  caribou,  polar 
bear,  musk  ox.  and  for  all  living  things. 
It  is  a  special  preserve  that  should  be 
kept  for  future  generations. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  we  can  and  should  do  to  put 
our  energy  policy  house  in  order.  This 
is  an  issue  on  which  we  must  respond. 
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Good  energy  policy  can  be — and  must 
be — good  environmental  policy,  and 
good  economic  policy,  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  American  people  want  a  bal- 
anced energy  policy.  They  understand 
that  there  is  an  enormous  potential  to 
use  energy  more  efficiently,  and  they 
strongly  support  doing  that.  They  also 
believe  that  we  can  do  more  to  spur  ovu- 
own  domestic  energy  production,  not 
only  in  renewable  energy  resources  of 
the  future,  but  also  in  the  natural  gas, 
ethanol,  and  oil  that  can  help  us  now. 
They  also  believe  we  should  do  this 
without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  or  opening  up  areas  like 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to 
development. 

That  is  the  kind  of  policy  I  have  tried 
to  set  out  in  this  bill. 

When  we  return  firom  the  upcoming 
recess,  the  Energy  Committee  will 
begin  marking  up  energy  policy,  pre- 
paring to  report  out  energy  policy  leg- 
islation. I  hope  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  give  my  bill  serious  study, 
as  I  believe  this  is  the  type  of  package 
that  this  Congress  ought  to  produce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  S.  741, 
a  side-by-side  comparison  of  its  provi- 
sions with  the  national  energy  strategy 
and  with  S.  341— the  bill  introduced  by 
Senators  Johnston  and  Wallop— be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National,  energy  Efficikncy  and  Develop- 
ment (NEED)  ACT  Proposed  by  senator 
Tim  Wirth 

Sec.  1— Short  Title.  "National  Energy  Effi- 
ciency and  Development  Act  of  1991." 
Sec.  2— Table  of  Contents. 
Sec.  3— Findings— This  section  states  the 
Importance  of  an  aggressive  program  to  In- 
crease energy  efficiency  In  the  U.S.,  the  po- 
tential role  of  renewable  energy  resources  In 
our  future,  the  potential  for  natural  gas  to 
displace  petroleum  use  In  the  U.S.  economy, 
the  potential  for  displacing  energy  imports 
with  domestic  oil  and  gas  production,  and 
that  development  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  not  needed  to  assure  ac- 
cess to  adequate  supplies  of  energy  for  the 
U.S. 
•    Sec.  4— Purpoaes. 

Sec.  S— Carbon  Dioxide  Goals  and  Plan- 
ning—The goal  of  this  section  Is  to  foster  the 
Identification  and  submission  to  Congress  of 
an  appropriate  mix  of  policies  that  have  the 
potential.  If  fully  implemented,  to  stabilize 
or  reduce  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  other  greenhouse  gases.  Such  policies 
are  directed  to  be  consistent  with  the 
achievement  of  other  domestic  energy,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  environmental  goals. 

Sec.  101 — Least-Cost  National  Energy 
Strategy— This  section  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  develop  a  "Least-Cost 
National  Energy  Strategy"  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional energy  planning  process.  This  strat- 
egy would  be  designed  to  meet  the  aforemen- 
tioned CO]  goals  and  assign  priorities  among 
the  energy  resources  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  the  most  cost-effective,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  these  energy  resources  on 
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global  {climate  change  and  other  environ- 
mental' problems,  as  well  as  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic, energy  and  societal  objectives. 

Sec.  102— Conforming  Amendments. 

Sec.  Ill— Director  of  Climate  Protection- 
This  section  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  appoint  a  Director  of  Climate  Pro- 
tectioq  to  develop  policy  recommendations 
for  an(|  represent  DOE  In  all  interagency  and 
multilateral  policy  discussions  on  global  cli- 
mate change. 

Ttfle  II— Measures  To  Improve  the  Energy 
Efiiciency  of  the  American  Economy 

SUFIITLE  A— research  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  [201 — Energy  ElfHciency  Research  and 
Devela|>ment  Authorizations— This  section 
increases  the  authorizations  for  energy  effi- 
ciency research  and  development.  Currently, 
appropriations  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  exceed  the  amounts  author- 
ized bt  P.L.  101-218.  This  section  raises  ag- 
gregate energy  efficiency  authorizations  to 
S300  million  in  FY'92;  S375  million  in  FY'93; 
and  M^  million  in  FY'94.  (These  Increases 
reflect)  the  rate  of  growth  proposed  by  the 
iStration  In  its  FY'92  budget). 

,E  B — INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

111-212-^oint  Ventures  With  Energy- 
Ive  Industries— This  section  would  re- 
le  Secretary  to  pursue  a  research  and 
iment  program  and  enter  into  cost- 
joint  ventures  to  Improve  efficiency 
•gy  intensive  Industries  (such  as  steel. 
.Is,  glass,  paper  and  aluminum).  Au- 
is  SS.  S15  and  S25  million  for  FY'92,  93. 
94.  restectively. 

Sec]  213— Industrial  Auditing  Program— 
This  section  would  require  the  Secretary,  in 
coopeibtion  with  utilities  and  major  indus- 
trial energy  consumers,  to  establish  vol- 
untary guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  energy 
audita  and  the  installation  of  Insulation  in 
industt-ial  facilities. 

Sec]  214— Industrial  Reporting  Requlre- 
mentaj— This  section  would  institute  a  re- 
porting system  for  industry  to  supply  annual 
energ^^use  and  energy  intensity  information 
to  DC^.  This  information  will  be  used  to  ex- 
pand ElA's  demand-side  data  base.  In  addi- 
tion, ^s  section  will  require  DOE  to  develop 
with  Industry  voluntary  energy-efficiency 
goals  (or  energy-intensive  industries. 

See.;  215— Energy  Efficiency  Information— 
This  iection  requires  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion .^Administration  to  expand  the  collection 
of  ene|-gy  efffclency  Information. 

SUB'tTTLE  C— RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
1  BUILDDJO  EFFICIENCY 

221— Residential  Building  Codes— This 
directs  DOE  to  provide  technical  as- 
:e  to  States  in  order  to  bring  State 
ip  to  existing  DOE  standards  or  those 
ifCouncil  of  American  Building  Officials 
Model  Energy  Code  (CABO-MEC).  At  the  end 
of  4  ypars.  states  shall  have  upgraded  to  the 
natloSal  standard  or  provide  an  explanation 
of  why  it  has  not.  DOE  is  directed  to  periodi- 
cally review  and  update  these  codes. 

Sec<  221— Commercial  Building  Codes— This 
sectlc^  directs  DOE  to  develop  and  rec- 
omm4nd  to  the  States  improved  commercial 
building  energy  efficiency  standards.  Tech- 
nical assistance  will  be  provided  to  the 
States,  by  DOE,  to  help  promote  the  adop- 
tion at  these  standards.  At  the  end  of  4  years, 
state!  shall  have  upgraded  to  the  national 
standard  or  provide  an  explanation  of  why  it 
has  net.  DOE  is  directed  to  periodically  re- 
view and  update  these  codes. 

Sec.  222— Home  Energy  Efficiency  Rat- 
ings—>This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to 
provide  flnanclal  assistance  to  support  a  4- 
year  troluntary  national  program  that  helps 
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states  develop  consumer-oriented  energy 
rating  sysb  ims  for  residential  homes  at  least 
In  accordaQce  with  the  most  recent  Council 
of  Amerlcafi  Building  Offlclals  Model  Energy 
Code  (CAB^MEC).  At  the  end  of  4  years,  all 
homes  muSt  be  rated  prior  to  sale  and  the 
purchaser  notified  of  the  homes  energy  rat- 
ing and  all  federal  energy  efficient  mortgage 
programs.  Vo  new  home  that  does  not  meet 
at  least  the  CABO-MEC  standard  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  federally  guaranteed  or  insured 
mortgages.  DOE  will  be  given  the  authority 
to  Institute  similar  requirements  on  existing 
homes. 

Sec.  223~Manufactured  Housing  Stand- 
ards—This section  directs  DOE  to  assist  HUD 
develop  energy  standards  for  manufactured 
housing  Iq  accordance  with  section  943  of 
P.L.  101-626,  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Housing 
Bill.  DOE  wall  recommend  energy  efffclency 
standards  tiesed  on  life-cycle  cost,  and  shall 
test  the  performance  and  cost-effectiveness 
of  manufactured  housing  prototypes  con- 
structed to  the  required  standards. 

Sec.  224-i-Fund  for  Upgrading  Energy  Effi- 
ciency of  {state  and  Locally-Owned  Build- 
ings— ^Thls  I  section  creates  a  fund  to  provide 
grants  to  ejligible  States  to  undertake  energy 
efficiency  projects  in  State  and  locally- 
owned  buildings. 

Sec.  229-226— Electrical  Product  Stand- 
ards—This section  requires  DOE  to  set  mini- 
mum energy  efficiency  standards  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  Incandescent  and  fluorescent 
lamps.  coSimercial  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning eqiiipment,  electric  motors  and  elec- 
tric utilit^  transformers.  This  section  also 
requires  tX>E  to  establish  standards  for  table 
lamps  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  can  uti- 
lize compact  fluorescent  lamps.  In  addition, 
DOE  will  assist  Industry  in  developing  test- 
ing and  labelling  procedures  for  windows, 
commercial  office  equipment  and  fluorescent 
light  flxttares.  Authorizes  S15  million  a  year 
and  directp  DOE  to  increase  staff  capability 
to  accomtnodate  these  standard  require- 
ments.      ' 

Sec.  22l— Training  and  Certification  of 
Contractors — ^This  section  establishes  a  DOE 
program  to  train  and  certify  energy  effi- 
ciency contractors  in  accordance  with  its 
programs  jto  establish  residential  and  com- 
mercial bi|lldlng  codes. 

Taxation  of  Fuel  Efficient  Oil  Burners  (see 
I  Tltie  Vm) 

suBTmi;  d— federal  energy  efficiency 

Sec.  231-1-Federal  Energy  Management  Pro- 
grams— This  section  amends  NECPA  to  di- 
rect the  f^eral  government  to  install  all  en- 
ergy efficiency  measures  which  are  cost-ef- 
fective on  a  10-year  life-cycle  cost  basis.  In 
addition,  It  creates  financial  incentives  for 
federal  agencies  to  contract  for  energy  effi- 
ciency inlprovements.  This  section  estab- 
lishes a  fund  to  finance  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements. No  leased  office  space  could  be 
renewed  or  acquired  unless  the  facility  met 
the  effici0ncy  standards  for  commercial  of- 
fice space' established  by  CABO-MEC.  In  ad- 
dition, this  section  directs  the  GSA  to  de- 
velop and!  Implement  a  program  to  identify 
products  that  have  the  potential  to  save  en- 
ergy and  Induce  costs  in  federal  government 
purchasing  programs. 

Sec.  232^Vehlcle  Purchase  Program— This 
section  requires  agencies  to  purchase  fuel  ef- 
ficient vehicles. 

Sec.  233— Performance  Standards  for  Fed- 
eral Builflings — This  section  requires  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  provide 
information  In  its  product  schedule  of  the 
most  coat-effective  (on  a  life-cycle  cost 
basis)  energy  equipment. 
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Sec.  234— Plan  for  Demonstration  of  New 
Technology— This  section  requires  DOE  to 
submit  a  plan  to  Congress  for  demonstrating 
energy  efflclency  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies in  Federally-owned  facilities. 

Sec.  235— Fuel  Cells— This  section  author- 
izes SIS  million  for  DOE  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  early  commercial  appli- 
cation of  fUel  cell  systems  through  dem- 
onstration in  Federal  buildings. 

Sec.  236— Study  of  Federal  Purchase  Incen- 
tives for  Teclinology  Development^-Thls  sec- 
tion directs  DOE  to  prepare  a  study  on  en- 
ergy efficient  products  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  purchase  to  encourage  com- 
mercial develoivnent  of  technology. 

SUBTITLE  B— imUTY  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

Sec.  241— utility  Regulatory  Reform— This 
section  reformulates  certain  ratemaking 
standards  in  Title  I  of  PURPA  applying  to 
regulated  electric  utilities  in  order  to  en- 
courage public  utility  commissioners  to  en- 
sure that  utility  investments  in  energy  effi- 
ciency are  as  profitable  as  supply-side  in- 
vestments. In  addition,  this  section  will  en- 
courage all  states  to  undertake  least-cost 
planning  programs  for  regulated  utilities  and 
consider  the  external  costs  of  energy  use. 
After  a  specified  period,  energy  efficiency 
measures  will  be  considered  a  qualified  facil- 
ity in  states  that  have  failed  to  consider 
these  regulatory  reforms  and  that  do  not 
have  competitive  bidding  programs. 

In  addition,  this  section  encourages  states 
to  consider  regulatory  reforms  that  would 
encourage  energy  efilciency  improvements 
in  power  generation  and  sumdy.  Fuel  adjust- 
ment clauses  and  other  ratemaldng'  provi- 
sions are  to  be  considered,  as  are  incentives 
that  would  increase  the  average  efficiency  of 
power  generation  and  supply,  both  through 
better  maintenance  and  through  investment 
in  more  efficient  power  generation,  trans- 
mission and  distribution  technologies. 

Sec.  242— Energy  Efficiency  at  TVA  and 
Power  Marketing  Authorities— This  section 
would  require  a  least-cost  plan  to  be  devel- 
oped prior  to  the  approval  of  a  long-term 
purchase  f^m  the  PMAs.  In  addition,  the 
PMAs  are  authorized  to  implement  programs 
to  acquire  cost-effective  energy  efficiency 
resources.  The  TVA  is  Instructed  to  develop 
a  least-cost  plan. 

Sec.  243— Energy  Efficiency  at  FERC— This 
section  directs  the  Federal  Elnergy  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  develop  an  office  of  en- 
ergy efficiency.  In  addition,  this  section  pro- 
poses expedited  review  for  purchases  of  elec- 
tricity made  in  accordance  with  a  least-cost 
plan. 

Removal  of  Taxation  of  Utility  Rebates  (See 
TlUeVm) 

SUBTTTtiE  F — USED  OIL  ENERGY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  251-2SS— Waste  Oil  Recycling— (S.  399— 
Helnz-Wlrth)  Gives  EPA  authority  to  set  a 
mandatory  "recycling  ratio"  for  used  oil.  It 
would  require  the  producer  of  the  original  lu- 
bricating oil  to  annually  Increase  the  per- 
centage of  oil  being  recycled  either  by  put- 
ting the  collected  used  oil  back  through  the 
refinery  or  by  purchasing  "oil  recycling 
credits"  or  by  purchasing  rerefined  oil.  Used 
oil  recyclers  (permitted  rerefiners  or 
reprocessors)  would  generate  credits  for 
every  unit  of  used  oil  recycled.  The  price  of 
the  credits  would  be  set  by  market  forces. 

SUBTTTLB  O — ^TIRE  RECYCLING  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  261-263— Waste  Tires  Recycling— (S. 
396— Wirth-Helnx)  Producers  and  importers 
of  tires  would  be  required  to  annually  in- 
crease the  amount  of  used  tires  recycled  ei- 
ther by  retreading,  making  tire-derived  fuel, 
processed  tire  products,  or  whole  tire  prod- 


ucts. They  can  either  recycle  the  tires  them- 
selves, or  purchase  "tire  recycling  credits" 
from  approved  and  licensed  recyclers.  The 
price  of  the  credit  would  be  set  by  nuirket 
forces. 

Sec.  271— Insular  Areas  Energy  Assist- 
ance—This section  establishes  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  for  Insular  area  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  energy  efilciency  and  re- 
newable energy  projects. 

Title  m— Measures  to  Promote  the 
Development  of  Renewable  EInergy 

Sec.  301— Renewable  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Programs— This  section  In- 
creases the  authorizations  for  renewable  en- 
ergy research  and  development.  Currently, 
appropriations  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  exceed  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  P.L.  101-218.  This  section  raises  ag- 
gregate renewable  energy  authorizations  to 
S2S0  mUlIon  in  FY  '92;  S290  million  In  FY  "93; 
and  S3e0  million  in  FY  '94. 

Sec.  302-304— Renewable  Energy  Tech- 
nology Transfer— This  section  promotes  co^ 
operative  arrangements  among  the  public 
and  private  sector  to  transfer  technology  de- 
veloped by  the  federal  government  to  the 
marketplace.  Specifically,  this  program 
would  support  Innovative  State  programs 
demonstrating  renewable  energy  technology. 
In  addition,  technology  transfer  programs 
from  State  and  federal  agencies  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Sec.  305— Solar  Energy  Development 
Fund— This  section  would  promote  the  com- 
mercialization of  utility-scale  solar  electric 
generating  capability  by  establishing  a  fund 
to  contribute  to  utility  investments  in  solar 
energy  generating  stations. 

Sec.  306— Removal  of  PURPA  Require- 
ments—This section  would  extend  indefi- 
nitely technical  changes  to  PURPA  designed 
to  encourage  the  production  of  renewable  en- 
ergy. Last  year,  Congress  enacted  such 
changes  for  a  2  year  period. 

Sec.  311-313— Renewable  Energy  Exports— 
This  section  develops  additional  programs, 
carried  out  by  the  Committee  on  Renewable 
Energy  Commerce  and  Trade  (CORECT)  to 
enhance  economic  development  in  less-devel- 
oped countries  through  the  transfer  of  en- 
ergy efficient  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nology. This  program  also  authorizes  funds 
to  assist  U.S.  manufacturers  of  renewable 
energy  and  energy  efficient  technology  in  ex- 
porting their  goods  to  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

Renewable  Energy  Production  Tax  Credit 

(see  Title  Vm) 

Title  rv— Measures  to  Promote  the  Use  of 

Alternative  Motor  Vehicles  and  Fuels 

Sec.  401— Alternative  Fuel  Mass  Transit 
Program— This  section  provides  for  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  financial  assistance  to 
municipal,  county  or  regional  transit  au- 
thorities in  large  urban  areas  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  using  natural  gas  or  other 
alternative  fuels  as  fuels  for  mass  transit. 
Authorizes  S30  million  for  each  of  fiscal  1992- 
94. 

Sec.  403— Alternative  Fuel  Fleet  Conmier- 
ciallzation  Program— This  section  estab- 
lished a  Joint  program  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  natural  gas  and  other 
alternative  fuel  use  in  passenger  fieets,  light 
duty  trucks  and  heavy  duty  trucks.  Author- 
izes S30  million  for  each  of  fiscal  1992-94. 

Sec.  403— Alternative  Fuel  Training  Pro- 
gram—This section  establishes  a  training 
and  certification  program  at  DOE  for  techni- 
cians who  install  equipment  that  converts 
gasoline  or  diesel  powered  vehicles  to  those 


capable  of  operating  on  natural  gas  or  other 
altemaUve  ftiels.  Authorizes  SS  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  1922-94 

Sec.  404— Vehicle  RD&D  Program— This 
section  establishes  a  program  of  research, 
development  and  demonstration  on  tech- 
niques related  to  Improving  natural  gas  or 
other  alternative-fueled  vehicle  technology. 

Sec.  405— Federal  Programs  To  Promote 
Alternative  Fuel  Use— This  section  requires 
DOE  to  promote  the  use  of  alternative  fuels 
by  distributing  information  to  the  public. 
Identifying  barriers  to  government  purchase 
of  alternative  fuel  vehicles.  Identifying  ways 
in  which  preferential  treatment  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  under  tarfflc  control 
measures  may  help  adoption  of  alternative 
fuel  veliicles,  and  designing  federal  and  state 
loan  programs  to  aid  the  conversion  of  exist- 
ing vehicles  to  operation  on  alternative 
fuels,  repaying  such  loans  out  of  savings  on 
fuel  costs. 

Sec.  406— Federal  Regulation  of  the  Sale  of 
Alternative  Fuels— This  section  clarifies 
that  sale  of  natural  gas  as  a  vehicle  fuel 
shall  be  not  be  construed  to  be  an  interstate 
sale  of  natural  gas  subject  to  price  regula- 
tion by  the  FERC  and  shall  not  trigger  regu- 
lation of  the  seller  under  the  Public  Utilities 
Holding  Ck>mpany  Act. 

Sec.  407— State  Regulation  of  AltemaUve 
Vehicle  Fuels— This  section  exempts  sellers 
of  alternative  vehicle  fuels  from  regulation 
as  public  utilities  (unless  they  are  a  utility 
by  virtue  of  other  activities). 

Sec.  406— Matching  Funds  for  State  Pro- 
grams—This section  provides  up  to  MO  mil- 
lion annually  in  matching  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  state  programs  to  aid  in  in- 
creasing the  use  of  alternative  vehicle  ftiels. 

Sec.  409— Alternative  Fuel  Use  in  Non- 
Road  Vehicles— This  section  requires  DOE  to 
study  the  potential  contribution  toward  re- 
ducing oil  Imports  of  converting  non-road 
vehicles  to  alternative  fuels,  and  authorizes 
DOE  to  require  use  of  alternative  fuels  by 
non-road  vehicles  where  feasible.  This  covers 
industrial  and  commercial  vehicles  including 
airport  vehicles,  trains,  etc.  Farm  vehicles 
are  excluded. 

Sec.  411-417— Alternative  Fuel  Fleet  Re- 
quirement—This subtitle  would  require  cer- 
tain motor  vehicle  fleets  to  operate  on  alter- 
native fuels.  In  non-attainment  areas,  fleets 
of  10  or  more  vehicles  are  required  to  include 
alternative  fuel  vehicles  as  an  increasing 
percentage  of  new  vehicle  purchases.  In  all 
cities,  fleets  of  30  or  more  most  meet  these 
requirements. 

Sec.  421-429— Electric  Vehicle  Demonstra- 
tion Program— This  subtitle  authorizes  a  SSO 
million  program  to  help  Industry  develop 
electric  vehicles.  The  program  is  designed  to 
overcome  technical  and  economic  barriers  to 
widespread  use  of  electric  vehicles. 

Title  V— transportation  Energy 
Effictency 

Sec.  501-513— Corporate  Average  Fuel  Econ- 
omy Standards— This  section  Is  enUtled  the 
"Bryan-Gorton  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991."  Identical  to  the  language 
contained  in  S.  279,  this  bill  would  require 
that  CAFE  standards  be  Improved  by  40  i>er- 
cent  over  the  next  decade. 
Feebates  for  Energy  Efficient  Automobile 

Purchases  (See  Title  Vm) 
Tax  Incentives  for  Mass  Transit  (See  Title 

vm) 

Title  VI— Measures  To  Displace 

Petroleum  as  a  Vehicle  Fuel 

Sec.  601-610— Tradeable  Alternative  Fuels 

Oedit  Program— This  title  is  baaed  on  the 

text  of  S.  3363— Jeffords  (lOlst  Cong.),  which 
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provides  that  a  set  percentage  of  all  auto-     suBmt'E 
motive  fuels  sold  in  the  United  States  con- 
sist of  non-petroleum   (\iels.   Refiners   and 
other  covered  fuel  wholesellers  can  accumu- 
late credits  by  selling  alternative  fuels,  by 
blending  alcohol  or  ether  components  into 
the  gasoline  they  sell,  or  by  purchasing  cred- 
its from  other  sellers  or  alternative  fuels  (or 
manufacturers  of  electric  vehicles).  Requires 
10%  use  of  alternaUve  fuels  by  1996,  and  30% 
(or  the  maximum  feasible  percentage,  as  de- 
termined by  DOE)  by  2010. 
Tttlk  vn— Measures  To  promote  the  Use 
OF  Natural  Gas 

SUBTITLE  A— PROMOTINO  NEW  USES  FOR 
NATURAL  GAS 

Sec.  704— Co-Firing  R&D-Oonduct  3-year. 
S30  million  program4»  research,  develop,  and 
demonstrate  use  of  natural  gas  in  co-firing 
applications,  to  achieve  near-term  reduction 
in  NOx.  SOj  and  particulates  from  coal.  Fed- 
eral funding  should  support  50  percent  of  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  704— Natural  Gas  Air  Conditioning 
Demonstration— Provide  Federal  funding  to 
support  2S  percent  to  75  percent  of  cost  of  gas 
air-conditioning  installation  or  conversion 
from  electric.  Help  overcome  initial  capital- 
cost  problem  to  realize  operating  cost  and 
environmental  benefits. 

SUBTFTLE  B— PROMOTINO  ADDITIONAL  CAPACTTY 
TO  TRANSPORT  NATURAL  OAS  TO  MARKET 

Sec.  706— Incentive  Ratemaking— Directs 
FERC  to  experiment  with  incentive  rate  de- 
signs which  achieve  the  dual  objective  of  al- 
lowing pipelines  to  earn  a  fair  rate  of  return 
and  simultaneously  provide  the  correct  price 
signals  to  the  marketplace. 

Sec.  707— Rehearing  Requirements— EUimi- 
nates  FERCs  ability  to  delay  decisionmak- 
ing on  ratemaking  orders  beyond  the  30-day 
rehearing  requirement  without  cause. 

Sec.  708— One-Stop  Shopping— Provides  a 
limited  exemption  firom  antitrust  laws  tuid 
amends  Natural  Gas  Act  to  allow  piiwlines 
to  cooperate  to  post  a  single  rate  for  a  well- 
head-to-market route,  with  one  of  the  pipe- 
lines acting  as  agent  to  execute  contracts. 

Sec.  709— Fair  Return — Provides  for  pipe- 
line rate  orders  to  reflect  the  useful  value  of 
pipeline  facilities,  rather  than  depreciated 
cost.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  interstate 
pipeline  industry  was  built  during  the  1940's. 
SO's  and  OO's.  Much  of  this  pipe  is  highly  de- 
preciated. Rates  designed  on  the  base  of 
these  values  result  in  artificially  low  rates  Sec. 
and  represent  prohibitive  competitive  bar- 
riers to  new  capacity. 

Sec.  710— Deregulated  Sales  Function- 
Provides  for  FERC  to  use  a  finding  of  com- 
petitive market  conditions,  under  which 
pipeline  sales  rates  would  be  presumed  to  be 
Just  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  711 — Deregulated  Competitive  Serv- 
ices—Allows pipelines  to  offer  new  services 
without  regulatory  review  provided  that  the 
customer  has  a  competitive  alternative 
which  has  been  certificated  by  the  FERC. 

Sec.    713— Abandonment    Policy— Amends 
section  7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  pro- 
vide automatic  abandonment  of  the  sales  ob- 
ligation upon  contract  expiration,  subject  to        Sec. 
a  pipeline  right  to  extend.  The  statutory     Tax 
service  obligation  for  the  underlying  Qrm     two 
transportation  would  continue,   subject  to     credit 
FERC  rules.  wind 


;  C— PROMOTINO  ADDITIONAL  SUPPUES 
OF  NATURAL  OAS 


713— Producer  Demand  (Charges— Al- 

4s-bllled"  flow-through  by  pipelines  of 

demand  charges  paid  to  producers,  subject  to 

such  refisonable  competitive  standards  as  the 

FERC  ^lall  prescribe. 

Sec.  T14— Competitive  Impact  of  Imports- 
Makes  {the  competitive  impact  on  U.S.  pro- 
ducers |ei  statutory  criterion  in  the  approval 
of  any  fiatural  gas  Imports.  If  the  rate  design 
of  the  ^ported  supply  is  found  to  cause  sig- 
nificant competitive  distortion,  the  Sec- 
retary pr  FERC  are  directed  to  take  steps  to 
correctt  the  distortion. 

Sec.  |715— Research  for  New  Exploration, 
Development  and  Production  Technologies- 
Directs  additional  federal  support  of  geology 
and  dejvelopment  technologries  for  recovery 
of  natiytil  gas. 

Tax  lAcentives  for  Independent  Oil  and  Gas 
Exploration— (See  Title  vm) 

SUB1 ITLE  D— ACCELERATDJO  NEW  PIPELINE 
,  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  716— Eliminate  "On  Behalf  Of  Test 
for  NC  PA  Section  311  Facility  Authoriza- 
tion—(  pens  up  approval  of  pipeline  facilities 
withou  I  a  full  Section  7  determination  to  all 
pipelin  3S  not  requiring  eminent  domain  and 
willing  to  forgo  putting  the  financial  risk  of 
the  ne  w  facilities  into  their  rate  base,  sub- 
ject to  environmental  review. 

Sec.  717— Tiering  of  Environmental  Re- 
view—Directs FERC  to  prepare  pro- 
gramR  atic  EIS  for  pipeline  construction  in 
existin  ;  corridors,  so  that  FERC  can  approve 
such  irojects  on  the  basis  of  an  Environ- 
mental Analysis. 

Sec.  718— Designate  FEIRC  as  Lead  Agency 
for  NBPA  Review — Provides  statutory  au- 
thorit]  for  FERC  to  lead  in  the  preparation 
and  avroval  of  ESSs  for  natural  gas  facili- 
ties. T 

Sec.^l  9— Codify  FERC's  Two-Phase  Certifi- 
cate Brocess — Amends  Natural  Gas  Act  to 
provide  for  issuance  of  non-environmental 
issue  (Certificates,  to  allow  rate  and  financial 
work  tt>  proceed  on  pipeline  projects  prior  to 
final  approval. 

Sec.  IraO— Applicant  Submission  of  Environ- 
mental Data— Requires  FERC  to  specify  a 
format  for  environmental  assessments  to 
permit  pipeline  applicants  to  submit  their 
own  KA  with  their  application,  as  rec- 
ommended by  CEQ  guidelines. 

721— Contract  Out  NEPA  Work— Al- 
lows #ERC  to  contract  out  environmental 
review  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  as 
provid  sd  for  in  CEQ  guidelines. 

SUBTITLE  B— STUDIES 

Sec.  722— study  of  Global  Natural  Gas  Pro- 
ductiob  Trends  and  Their  Impact  on  the  U.S. 
Sec.  723— Study  of  Regulatory  Policies— Di- 
rects I>OE  to  identify  institutional  barriers 
to  increased  utilization  of  natural  gas,  in- 
cluding state  and  local  regulatory  barriers  to 
open  access  transportation  of  natural  gas. 
Trrp:  vm— Tax  treatment  of  Energy 
Resources 

SUBTITLE  a— ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

801— Renewable  Energy  Performance 


aid 


Qredit— This  section  would  provide  a 

one-half  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  tax 

for  power  plants  that  run  on  solar. 

md   geothermal   energy.   This  credit 
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would  be  tied  to  production  and  apply  only 
to  power  i4ants  built  in  the  first  six  years 
sifter  enactment. 

Sec.  811-^Employer  Provided  Parking— 
This  secticp  would  classify  employer  pro- 
vided parking  subsidies  as  taxable  income 
and  make  employer  provided  mass  transit 
vouchers  non-taxable  up  to  S75  per  month. 

Sec.  821->Conservation  Tax  Credit  for  Oil 
Heated  HoUes— A  tax  credit  not  to  exceed 
SlOO  will  b^  provided  to  residential  consum- 
ers who  install  qualified  oil  retrofit  con- 
servation measures,  including:  Installation 
of  fiame  retention  burners;  insulation  meas- 
ures and  Water-heater  wraps;  thermostat 
controls  (setback  thermostats);  improved 
window  efficiency. 

Sec.  831^Utllity  Rebates— This  section 
would  remove  from  taxable  Income,  utility 
rebates  to  residential  and  commercial  cus- 
tomers whb  install  energy  efficient  equip- 
ment,        j 

Sec.  840— Feebates— This  section  estab- 
lishes a  reivenue-neutral  sjrstem  to  provide 
rebates  to  |  purchasers  of  the  most  safe  and 
energy  efficient  vehicles  and  to  assess  fees 
on  the  purchase  of  less  safe  and  less  energy 
efficient  veftiicles. 

Measures  »  Promote  Domestic  Oil  and  Gas 
Production 

Sec.  841-  -Removal  of  Net  Income  Limita- 
tion on  Pescentage  Depletion — ^Removing  the 
limitation  on  depletion  allowance  to  no 
greater  thin  net  income.  That  limit  efi'ec- 
tively  denjes  percentage  depletion  on  mar- 
ginal well&  particularly  in  times  of  low  oil 
prices.         [ 

Sec.  84^Tax  (Credit  for  Maintaining  Strip- 
per Well  Ptoductlon— Allows  a  tax  credit  for 
a  percenta|re  of  costs  Incurred  in  maintain- 
ing production  from  marginal  properties  and 
oil  produced  from  tertiary  recovery  methods. 

Sec.  843^Tax  Credit  for  New  Exploration 
and  Development — Allows  a  tax  credit  for  a 
percentage  of  investment  for  costs  incurred 
in  drilling  new  exploratory  and  development 
wells. 

Sec.  844->-Change8  in  Calculation  of  Alter- 
native Minimum  Tax  for  New  Exploration 
and  Development— Allows  deduction  of  most 
drilling  coats  from  the  Alternative  Minimum 
Tax  calculation. 

Sec.  845-~Repeal  of  Taxable  Income  Limit 
on  Percentage  Depletion— Allows  producers 
with  low  incomes  to  benefit  from  percentage 
depletion.  | 

Sec.  846-^Election  to  Carry  Forward  Deple- 
tion Deductions— Allows  producers  to  fully 
utilize  depletion  deductions  by  carrying 
them  over  to  future  years. 

Sec.  847— Repeal  of  Revenue  Ruling  77-176— 
Changes  requirements  of  tax  code  now  avoid- 
ed through  partnerships,  to  reduce  trans- 
action cos^. 

Sec.  848->-Section  29  Credit  Modifications- 
Allows  the  Section  29  credit  for  production 
of  nonconpentional  fuels  (tight  sands  gas, 
etc.)  to  ba  credited  against  the  Alternative 
Minimum  Tax  (which  is  the  income  tax  al- 
ternative ^ost  independent  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers arel  forced  to  i)ay).  This  section  also 
would  ma^e  the  Section  29  credits  perma- 
nent. 
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Stcia*  29  atdil  mtdrticatxis  


Mr.  WIRTH.  Let  me  explain  to  my 
colleaerues  that  the  Wirth-Hatfield  bill 
includes  not  only  provisions  in  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Energry  Committee, 
but  also  various  tax  provisions.  These 
include  incentives  for  domestic  oil  and 
g&s  production,  and  incentives  for  con- 
servation and  renewable  resources. 

For  example,  if  an  employer  provides 
his  employees  with  parkingr,  that  park- 
ing is  griven  as  a  nontaxable  benefit. 
But  if  the  employer  gives  to  his  em- 
ployees incentives  to  ride-share  or  re- 
imburses them  to  take  a  bus  down- 
town, those  are  taxable.  That  is  just 
the  opposite,  probably,  of  what  we 
want  to  do.  We  do  not  want  to  encour- 
age more  driving  and  parking  and  less 
use  of  mass  transit. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing 
the  overall  bill  so  everybody  could  see 
what  the  overall  fabric  is  and  how  it  is 
put  together.  For  purposes  of  allowing 
the  Ehiergy  Committee  the  opportunity 
to  consider  the  nontax  matters  in  this 
bill,  I  will  also  introduce  a  version  of 
this  bill  which  does  not  have  in  it  title 
8  of  the  overall  bill — the  tax  matters. 
And  to  simplify  the  work  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  will  introduce  title 
8  as  an  independent  bill  that  goes  to 
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las  imports/eiports. 
il  Entrof  Rtf.  Comfflositn  tntli  sin|lt  Mmmistrator. 


leasini  ol  Nml  I  ilralmffl  Resent. 

Oeftftlatiot  ol  Mil  pipeline  rates. 

Reslmctuiini  ol  Rliaaf  Mattittini  Mministration  Payments. 

RtMkini  State  p^aer  tor  permits  to  cluractenn  Hi|h-lc«el  Nuclear  Waste 

Site. 
Camputcf  soltmi^  royalties. 


the  t  Inance  Committee  for  its  consid- 
eration^ 

anybody  who  does  not  know  the 
procedures  of  the  Congress,  that  issue 
of  jutf  sdiction  is  a  very  important  one, 
think  will  help  us  to  speed  the 
procefes  of  consideration  of  this  bill. 

It  il  I  my  hope  the  Finance  Committee 
will  leview  these  energy-related  issues 
and  Lave  that  opportunity  to  do  so 
while  the  Energy  Committee  is  looking 
at  mitters  in  its  jurisdiction  so  that 
when  we  get  to  the  floor  we  will  have 
the  ot)i>ortunity  again  to^obble  all  of 
this  Dack  together  into  £te  overall  na- 
tional framework  that  we  want  to  see. 

Mr,  President,  I  appreciate  having  so 
much  time  to  do  this.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagies  who  have  cosponsored  this  bill, 
and  1  hope  that  other  Senators  will 
join  lis  after  their  staffs  have  the  op- 
port\|nity  over  the  break  to  review  the 
Wirth-Hatfield  bill. 

Mr-  President,  I  thank  you  very 
mucl  for  your  consideration  and  for  in- 
cludi  ig  all  of  those  documents  in  the 

RECOiD. 

I  al  BO  would  like  to  submit  for  appro- 
priat  J  referral  the  overall  energy  bill 
and  |hen  two  companion  pieces  of  my 
own. 


There  lieing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ^s  follows: 

8.741 

Be  it  enatted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 
resentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "National  Energy  Efficiency 
and  Development  Act  of  1991". 

Sec.  2.  TiuBLE  OF  Contents— 
Sec.  1.  Shbrt  Title. 
Sec.  2.  Taple  of  Contents. 
Sec.  3.  Fiadlngs. 
Sec.  4.  Purposes. 

Sec.  5.  Goals  for  Redaction  in  the  Genera- 
tion of  Carbon  Dioxide. 
Sec.  6.  DeHnitlons. 

SubtitlB  A.— National  Energy  Strategy 
Sec.  101.  lieast-Cost  Energy  Strategy. 
Sec.  102.  ( informing  Amendments. 

Subtitle  1 1.— Director  of  Climate  Protection 
Sec.  111.  i  ippointment. 

TITLE  n- -MEASURES  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
ENERGT  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ECONOMY 
Subtitle  A. — Research  and  Development 
Sec.  aoi.  I^ergy  Efficiency  Research  and  De- 
velopment Authorizations. 
Sec.  aoe.  Aeport. 

Subtitle  B.— Industrial  Eaergy  Efficiency 

Sec.  212.  ^jnvvement  Efficiency  in  Energy- 
Intensive  Industries  and  Indus- 
trial Processes. 
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Sec.  213.  Voluntary  Standards  for  Improve- 
ment of  Industrial  Audits  and 
Standards  for  Industrial  Insula- 
tion. 

Sec.  214.  Industrial  Reporting  Requirements 
and  Voluntary  Efficiency  Tar- 
gets. 

Sec.  215.  Energy  Efficiency  Information. 
Subtitle  C— Efficiency  in  Commercial  and 
Residential  Buildings  and  Other  Products 

Sec.  221.  Residential  and  Commercial  Build- 
ing Energy  Efficiency  Codes 
and  Standards. 

Sec.  222.  Residential  Energy  Emciency  Rat- 
ings. 

Sec.  223.  Manufactured  Housing  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Standards  and  Training. 

Sec.  224.  Incentives  for  the  Adoption  of  Com- 
mercial Building  Standards. 

Sec.  225.  Energy  Efficiency  Labeling  for 
Windows  and  Window  Systems. 

Sec.  226.  Energy  Conservation  Standards  for 
Lamps,  Motors,  Commercial 
Air  Conditioning  and  Heating 
Equipment,  Utility  Distribu- 
tion Transformers, 
Showerheads,  and  Commercial 
Office  Equipment. 

Sec.  227.  Training  and  Certification  of  De- 
signers and  Contractors. 
Subtitle  D.— Federal  Energy  Management 

Sec.  231.  Federal  Energy  Management 
Amendments. 

Sec.  232.  Purchase  of  Federal  Vehicles. 

Sec.  233.  Performance  Standards  for  Federal 
Buildings. 

Sec.  234.  Demonstration  of  New  Technology. 

Sec.  235.  Fuel  Cells. 

Sec.  236.  Study  of  Federal  Purchasing  Power 
Incentives. 
Subtitle  E.— Utility  Energy  Efficiency 

Sec.  241.  Encouragement  of  Changes  In  Reg- 
ulatory Treatment  of  Invest- 
ments in  Energy  Elfficlency  Re- 
sources and  Study  of  Certain 
State  Ratemaking  Policies. 

Sec.  242.  Improvements  in  Energy  Efficiency 
and  Renewable  Energy  Pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Power 
Marketing  Administrations. 

Sec.  243.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission Energy  Efficiency  Pro- 
gram. 

Subtitle  F.— Used  Oil  Energy  Production  Act 
of  1991 

Sec.  251.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  252.  Purposes. 

Sec.  253.  Requirements  for  Energy  Produc- 
tion from  Used  Oil. 

Sec.  254.  Listing  of  Identification  of  Used 
Oil. 

Sec.  255.  Sunset  Provision. 

Subtitle  G.— Tire  Recycling  Incentives 

Sec.  261.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  262.  Findings. 

Sec.  263.  Requirements  to  Recycle  Scrap 
Tires. 

Subtitle  H.— Insular  Areas  Energy 
Assistance 
Sec.  271.  Insular   Areas   Energy    Assistance 
Program. 

TITLE  m— MEASURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE 

USE  OF  RENEWABLE  ENERGY 
Subtitle  A. — Renewable  Energy  Technology 

Transfer 
Sec.  301.  Renewable    Energy    Research    and 

Development  Programs. 
Sec.  302.  State  and  Local  Government  As- 
sistance. 
Sec.  308.  Authorizations  for  Federal  Labora- 
tory Technology  Transfer. 


Sec.  304.  Authorizations  for  Market  Accept- 
ance and  Innovation. 

Sec.  305.  Solar  Energy  Development  Fund. 

Sec.  306.  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

Sec.  307.  Utility  Purchasing  and  Exemp- 
tions. 

Subtitle  B.— Amendments  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and  Trade 
(CORECT) 

Sec.  311.  Duties  of  CORECT. 
Sec.  312.  Information    and    Technical    Pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  313.  Comprehensive  Energy  Technology 

Evaluation. 
TITLE  IV— MEASURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
USE   OP   ALTERNATIVE   MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES AND  FUELS 

Subtitle  A.— Alternative  Transimrtatlon 
Fuels 

Sec.  401.  Nfass  Transit  Program. 

Sec.  402.  Natural  Gas  and  Other  Alternative 
Fuel  Use  in  Fleet  Vehicles. 

Sec.  403.  Training  Program. 

Sec.  404.  Vehicle  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  Program. 

Sec.  405.  Federal  Programs  to  Promote  Al- 
ternative Fuels. 

Sec.  406.  Federal  Regulation  of  the  Sale  of 
Alternative  Fuels. 

Sec.  407.  State  Regulation  of  the  Sale  of  Al- 
ternative Fuels. 

Sec.  408.  Creation  of  Matching  Fund  for 
State  Alternative  Fuel  Offices 
and  Programs. 

Sec.  409.  Alternative  Fuel  Use  In  Non-road 
Vehicles  and  Elngines. 
Subtitle  B.— Alternative  Fuel  Fleet 
Requirement 

Sec.  411.  Definitions. 

Sec.  412.  Acquisition  of  Alternative  Fuel  Ve- 
hicles. 

Sec.  413.  Exception. 

Sec.  414.  Credits. 

Sec.  415.  Reiwrts. 

Sec.  416.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  417.  Implementation. 
Subtitle  C— Electric  Vehicle  Technology 
Development  and  Demonstration 

Sec.  421.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  422.  Findings. 

Sec.  423.  Definitions. 

Sec.  424.  Identification  of  Nonattainment 
Areas. 

Sec.  425.  Applications  from  Manufacturers. 

Sec.  426.  Selection  of  Manufacturers. 

Sec.  427.  Discounts  to  Purchasers. 

Sec.  428.  Reports  to  Congress. 

Sec.  429.  Authorizations. 
TITLE  V— TRANSPORTATION  ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY 

Sec.  501. 

Sec.  502. 

Sec.  503. 

Sec.  504. 

Sec.  505. 

Sec.  506. 

Sec.  507. 

Sec.  508. 

Sec.  509. 


Sec.  510. 
Sec.  511. 
Sec.  512. 


Average  Fuel  Economy  Standards. 

Light  Trucks. 

Exemption  for  Limited  Production. 

Emergency  Vehicles. 

Consultation. 

Notification. 

New  Standards. 

Fuel  Ek;onomy  Testing. 

Explanatory    Booklet    Distributed 

by  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Studies. 
Judicial  review. 
Violation  of  Average  Fuel  Economy 

Standard. 
Definitions. 


TITLE  VI— MEASURES  TO  DISPLACE 
PETROLEUM  AS  A  VEHICLE  FUEL 
Sec.  601.  Short  Title. 
Sec.  602.  Findings. 
Sec.  603.  Purpose. 


Sec.  604.  Definitions. 

Sec.  605.  Replacement  of  Alternative  Fuels 
Program. 

Sec.  606.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  607.  Authorizations. 

Sec.  608.  Coordination  with  Other  Acts. 

Sec.  609.  Regulations. 

TITLE  Vn— MEASURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
USE  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Sec.  701.  Findings. 

Sec.  702.  Purpose. 

Sec.  703.  Definitions. 

Sec.  704.  Natural  Gas  Co-firing  Research  and 
Development. 

Sec.  705.  Natural  Gas  Air-Conditioning  Dem- 
onstration. 

Sec.  706.  Incentive  Ratemaking. 

Sec.  707.  Rehearing  Requirement. 

Sec.  708.  Rates  for  Multi-Pipeline  Routes. 

Sec.  709.  Fair  Return. 

Sec.  710.  Competitive  Sales  Deregulated. 

Sec.  711.  CompetlUve  Services  Deregulated. 

Sec.  712.  Abandonment. 

Sec.  713.  Producer  Demand  Charges. 

Sec.  714.  Competitive  Impact  of  Imports. 

Sec.  715.  Research  for  New  Exploration.  De- 
velopment, and  Production 
Technologies. 

Sec.  716.  Opening  Section  311  NGPA  to  All 
Parties. 

Sec.  717.  Tiering  of  Pipeline  Environmental 
Review. 

Sec.  718.  Designating  FERC  as  the  lead 
Agency  for  NEPA  Review. 

Sec.  719.  Two-phase  Permitting  of  Pipeline 
Projects. 

Sec.  720.  Applicant  Submission  of  Environ- 
mental Data. 

Sec.  721.  Contracting  of  NEPA  Work. 

Sec.  722.  Study  of  Global  Natural  Gas  Pro- 
duction. 

Sec.  723.  Study  of  Regulatory  Policies. 

TITLE  Vm— TAX  TREATMENT  OF 

ENERGY  RESOURCES 

Subtitle  A.— Renewable  Energy  Production 

Incentive 
Sec.  801.  Amendments  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Subtitle  B.— Transportation 
Sec.  811.  Limitation     on     Exclusion     from 
Gross  Income  for  Parking:  Al- 
lowance of  Exclusion  for  Em- 
ployer Subsidies  for  Mass  Tran- 
sit and  Van  Pooling. 
Subtitle  C— Building  and  Etouslng  Tax 
Credits 
Sec.  821.  Tax  Credit  for  Retrofit  of  Home  Oil 
Heaters. 
Subtitle  D.— Utilities 
Sec.  831.  Exclusion  firt>m  Gross  Income  for 
Energy  and  Water  Conservation 
Subsidies   Provided    by   Public 
Utilities. 

Subtitle  E.— Fees  and  Rebates 

Sec.  841.  Definitions. 

Sec.  842.  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Economy  and 
Safety  Taxes  and  Rebates. 

Sec.  843.  Fuel  Economy  Tax  and  Rebate  For- 
mula. 

Sec.  844.  Vehicle  Safety  Tax  and  Rebate  For- 
mula. 

Sec.  845.  Publications  of  Tax  and  Rebate  For- 
mula; Duty  to  Calculate  and 
Display. 

Sec.  846.  Collection  of  Taxes  and  Disburse- 
ment of  Rebates. 

Sec.  847.  Sales-Weighted  Average  Fuel  Con- 
sumption. 

Sec.  848.  Composite  Safety  Factor  and  Sales- 
Weighted  Average  Composite 
Safety  Factor. 
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Sec. 


F.— Domestic  Oil 

Production  Incentives 
851.  Net  Income  Limitation  on  Percent- 
age Depletion  Not  to  Apply  to 
Oil  and  Gas  Wells. 

Sec.  852.  Crude  Oil  Production  Credit  for 
Malntainincr  Economically  Mar- 
ginal Wells. 

Sec.  853.  Crude  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Explo- 
ration and  Development  Credit. 

Sec.  854.  Removal  of  Intan^ble  Drilling 
Costa  Crom  the  Alternative 
Minimum  Tax  and  Corporate 
Preference  Reductions. 

Sec.  855.  Repeal  of  Taxable  Income  Limita- 
tion on  Percentage  Depletion. 

Sec.  856.  Election  to  Carry  Forward  Deple- 
tion Deduction  in  Excess  of 
Basis. 

Sec.  857.  Repeal  of  Revenue  Ruling  77-176. 

Sec.  858.  Modifications  of  Section  29  Credit. 

8KLS.nNDING& 

Congress  Onds  that: 

(1)  the  Nation's  dependence  on  imjMrted  oil 
currently  exceeds  50  percent,  and  this  reli- 
ance is  anticipated  to  increase  unless  correc- 
tive measures  are  taken; 

(2)  more  recently,  political  Instability,  and 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  have  underscored 
the  Nation's  vulnerability  to  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions and  unstable  oil  prices; 

(3)  trends  in  the  concentration  of  green- 
house gases  in  the  atmosphere  may  result  in 
global  changes  in  climate,  with  potentially 
significant  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental implications  for  n[ian-kind; 

(4)  the  formulation  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national energy  and  natural  resource  poli- 
cies are  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eration of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  green- 
house gases  and  mitigate  or  adapt  to  poten- 
tial adverse  conseauences  of  human-induced 
global  climate  change; 

(5)  significant  cost-effective  opportunities 
exist  to  increase  the  Nation's  efficiency  of 
energy  use  and  thus  reduce  reliance  on  im- 
ported oil  and  decrease  the  generation  of 
greenhouse  gases  into  the  atmosphere; 

(6)  increases  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  use  will  provide  significant  en- 
vironmental, economic,  and  energy  security 
benefits  to  the  Nation; 

(7)  Increases  in  the  use  of  domestic  supplies 
of  natural  gas  have  the  potential  to  reduce 
the  Nation's  reliance  on  imported  oil  and  to 
reduce  the  generation  of  environmentally 
harmful  emissions; 

(8)  Increases  in  domestic  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction has  the  potential  to  reduce  the  need 
for  Imported  oil:  and 

(9)  the  development  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  not  necessary  to  assure  ac- 
cess to  adequate  supplies  of  energy  for  the 
United  States. 

SBC  «.  FVRPOsaa 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  enhance  na- 
tional security,  improve  economic  competi- 
tiveness and  improve  environmental  quality 
by  reducing  the  Nation's  demand  for  oil  and 
increasing  the  efficient  use  of  energy  re- 
sources In  the  industrial,  commercial,  resi- 
dential and  governmental  sectors  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

mC  L  COALS  FOR  RBOUCTION  IN  THE  GMNSKA- 
TWN  <W  CABBON  DIOXIDK. 

(a)  The  goals  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  foster  the  identification  of  an  appro- 
priate mix  of  policies  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  that  have  the  potential,  if  fully 
implemented,  to  stabilize  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases  in 
the  United  States; 

(2)  identify  an  approiriate  mix  of  policies 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  that  have  the 
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poQsitlAl,  if  fully  implemented  to  achieve  a 
20  percent  reduction  in  the  generation  of  car- 
bon dioxide  by  the  year  20O5  as  recommended 
by  the  1988  Toronto  Scientific  World  Con- 
ference pn  the  Changing  Atmosphere; 

(3)  assess  the  feasibility  of  further  limit- 
ing, or  feducing,  the  generation  of  carbon  di- 
oxide apd  other  greenhouse  gases  not  con- 
trolled [by  the  1987  Montreal  Protocol  on 
Substaifces  that  Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer; 
and 

(4)  evaluate  the  potential  social,  economic, 
energy,  I  and  environmental  implications  of 
implementing  the  policies  mentioned  In 
paragrat>hs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  in  order  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  comply  with  any  obliga- 
tions uf  der  an  international  global  climate 
change  framework  convention  or  agreement. 

(b)  PcAicles  to  be  considered  in  section  5<a) 
for  the  Stabilization  or  reduction  in  the  gen- 
eration I  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  green- 
house gkses  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
policies  that— 

(1)  implement  standards  for  more  efficient 
use  of  fossil  fuels; 

(2)  increase  the  energy  efflciency  of  exist- 
ing teclinologies; 

(3)  entourage  technologies,  including  clean 
coal  te<^inologies,  that  generate  lower  levels 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases;   I 

(4)  promote  the  use  of  renewable  energy  re- 
including  solar,  geothermal,  sus- 
biomass,  hydropower,  and  wind  en- 
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|e  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term— 
epartment"  means  the  Department 


'ect  the  development  and  consxmip- 
energy  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
sources! and  electricity  through  tax  policy; 
and 

(6)  ei^ourage  investment  in  energy  effi- 
cient e<)uipment  and  technology. 

(c)  la  order  to  promote  international  co- 
operation in  addressing  potential  global  cli- 
mate change,  it  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  ^  establish  by  1992,  an  international 
framework  convention  on  global  climate 
change  through  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
governiliental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  of 
the  United  Nations  International  Environ- 
mental iProgram  and  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  and  secure  the  conunitment 
of  the  opmmunity  of  nations  to  such  conven- 
tion. 
8ECa.i 
Fori 
(1) 
of  Ener^ 

lergy  efficiency  resource"  means  en- 
ergy sated  through  improvements  in  the  effl- 
ciency *f  energy  production,  transportation, 
or  utiliKition  (including  spot-pricing); 

(3)  "energy  resources"  includes,  but  is  not 
limited) to,  supplies  of  natural  gas,  crude  oil 
and  pe|roleum  products,  coal,  nuclear  en- 
ergy, aijd  renewable  energy; 

r-developed  countries"  shall  In- 
t  not  be  limited  to,  E^astern  Europe 
Soviet  Union; 

cretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  En- 
less  otherwise  provided; 

(6)  "ftwt-pricing"  means  the  use  by  elec- 
tric utilities  of  a  two-way  telecommuni- 
catlonsjsystem  to  charge  rates  to  industrial, 
commetcial,  or  residential  customers  that 
vary  sa  that  the  customer  can  pay  the  true 
cost  of  electricity  used  at  the  time  it  Is  used; 

(7)  "global  climate  change"  means  changes 
in  the  tlimate  of  the  earth  that  result  from 
increases  in  the  atmospheric  concentrations 
of  greenhouse  gases; 

(8)  "greenhouse  gases"  means  carbon  diox- 
ide and  other  gases  such  as  chlorofluoro- 
carbona,  methane,  ozone,  and  nitrous  oxides 
that  co:  itribute  to  global  climate  change; 


(9)  "United  States"  means  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States^  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Conunonwetilth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(10)  "Joinq  venture"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  set  forth  fn  section  3  of  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  energy  Efficiency  Technology  Com- 
peUtivenesa  Act  of  1969  (P.L.  101-218),  and 
Joint  ventures  authorized  herein  shall  be 
conducted  pprsuant  to  that  Act. 

TITLE  I— KNERGY  POUCY  INITIATIVES 

Subtitlel  A.  National  Energy  Strategy 

SEC.  101.  IXAtrKXieT  ENERGY  STRATEGIES. 

(a)  The  fitst  National  Energy  Policy  Plan 
(the  "Plan")  under  section  801  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7321)  prepaipd  and  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thiv  Act,  and  each  subsequent  such 
Plan,  shall  include  a  least-cost  energy  strat- 
egy prepare^  by  the  Secretary. 

(bMl)  The  least-cost  energy  strategy  shall 
identify  Federal  priorities  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  use  of  energy  and  energy  effi- 
ciency resources.  In  developing  the  least- 
cost  energrjl  strategy,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  (ionsideration  the  economic,  en- 
ergy, social,  and  environmental  con- 
sequences at  the  Secretary's  choices.  Such 
strategy  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  to  the 
maximum  Extent  practicable  and  at  least- 
cost  to  the  Nation— 

(A)  the  energy  production,  utilization,  and 
conservatioji  objectives  of  the  Plan;  and 

(B)  the  stabilization  and  reductions  in  the 
generation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases  mentioned  in  section  5<a). 

(2)  The  le^t-cost  energy  strategy  shall  in- 
clude—        i 

(A)  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  available 
energy  and  i  energy  efficiency  resources  and 
their  projected  costs,  taking  into  account  all 
costs  of  propuction,  transportation,  and  uti- 
lization of  aich  resources,  including— 

(1)  coal,  c|ean  coal  technologies,  coal  seam 
methane,  aild  underground  coal  gasification; 

(11)  energtr  efficiency,  including  existing 
technologies  for  increased  efflciency  in  pro- 
duction, dlEKrict  heating  and  cooling,  trans- 
portation, utilization  energy,  and  other  tech- 
nologries  tb^t  are  anticipated  to  be  available 
through  fuifther  research  and  development; 
and  I 

(ill)  otherlenergy  resources,  such  as  renew- 
able energy,  solar  energy,  fusion,  geo- 
thermal, bi^mass,  fuel  cells,  and  hydropower. 

(B)  a  propbsed  two-year  program  for  assur- 
ing adequate  supplies  of  energy  and  energy 
efflciency  resources  under  paragraph  (I),  and 
an  Identiflcfition  of  actions  that  can  be  un- 
dertaken within  existing  Federal  authority; 
and  I 

(C)  recommendations  for  any  new  Federal 
authority  needed  to  achieve  the  puriwses  of 
this  Act. 

(cKl)  The  relative  costs  of  energy  and  en- 
ergy efflciejicy  resources  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  estiiQated  system  costs  of  other  simi- 
larly reliable  and  available  resources. 

(2)  System  costs  under  paragraph  (1)  are  all 
direct  and  euantiflable  net  costs  for  the  re- 
source over  its  available  life,  including  the 
cost  of  production,  transportation,  utiliza- 
tion, waste  management,  environmental  deg- 
radation, a4d,  in  the  case  of  imported  energy 
resources,  Maintaining  access  to  foreign 
sources  of  snpply. 

(3)  When  comparing  an  energy  efflciency 
resource  to  ian  energy  resource,  a  higher  pri- 
ority shall  be  assigned  to  the  energy  effl- 
ciency reeotirce  whenever  its  estimated  sys- 
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tern  cost  is  equal  to  the  estimated  system 
cost  of  the  energy  resource. 

SBC  IM.  CONnMOaNG  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  Section  801  of  Public  Law  95-91  Is 
amended  in  subsection  (cKl)  by  Inserting 
"cost  estimates,"  after  "whatever  data  and 
analysis  are  necessary  to  support  the". 

(b)  Title  m  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7361.  et  seq.)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Subtitle  B.— Director  of  Climate  Protection 

SEC.  111.  APPOINTMENT. 

(a)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  within  the  Department,  a  Director  of 
Climate  Protection  (the  "Director").  The  Di- 
rector shall: 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  serve  as 
the  Secretary's  representative  for  inter- 
agency and  multilateral  i>olicy  discussions  of 
global  climate  change; 

(2)  monitor  domestic  and  International 
policies  for  their  effects  on  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases; 
and 

(3)  have  the  authority  to  participate  In  the 
planning  activities  in  relevant  Departmental 
programs. 

(b)  Beginning  18  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Director  shall  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  the  least-cost  energy 
strategy  under  section  101. 

TTTLE  n— MEASURES  TO  IMPROVE  THE- 
ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  tTNTTED 
STATES  ECONOMY 
Subtitle  A. — ^Research  and  Development 

SBC.  ML  ENERGT  UPICIBNCY  RESBARCH  AND 
DEVEL(M>MENT  AUTHORIZATION& 

Section  5  of  the  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Elfflclency  Technology  Competitiveness 
Act  (P.L.  101-218)  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  all  after  the  first  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  S300.000.000  for  flscal 
year  1992; 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  S37S.000.000  for  flscal 
year  1993;  and 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  S450.000.000  for  flscal 
year  1994.". 

SEC.  aoa.  RBPCMiT. 

The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Efflciency  and  Development  Act  of  1991. 
and  every  three  years  thereafter  through  the 
year  2004.  a  report  setting  forth  energy  effl- 
ciency policy  options  that  would  decrease 
domestic  oil  consumption  and  overall  domes- 
tic energy  consumption  by  one.  two.  three, 
and  four  percent,  per-year  per-unit  of  GNP. 
through  the  year  2005.  below  the  projected 
consumption  for  2005.  The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate,  describe,  and  ranic  these  imlicy  op- 
tions according  to  their  cost-effectiveness 
and  their  feasibility  of  implementation. 

Subtitle  B.— Industrial  Energy  Efflciency 

SEC.  Sll.  IMPROVING  EFHCIENCY  IN  ENERGY-IN- 
TENSIVE INDUSTRIES  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL PROCESSES. 

(a)  Secretarial  Action.— The  Secretary, 
acting  in  accordance  with  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Policy  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5901-5920)  and  other  applicable 
laws  shall — 

(1)  pursue  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram intended  to  improve  energy  efficiency 
and  productivity  in  energy-intensive  indus- 
tries and  industrial  processes;  and 

(2)  in  accordance  with  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Efflciency  Technology  Com- 


petitiveness Act  of  1988  (P.L.  101-218).  under- 
take joint  ventures  to  encourage  commer- 
cialization of  technologies  developed  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Joint  Ventures.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Renewable 
Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1969  (P.L.  101-218)— 

(A)  conduct  a  competitive  solicitation  for 
proposals  from  specialized  private  Arms  and 
Investors  for  Joint  ventures  under  subsection 
(a)(2);  and 

(B)  provide  flnancial  assistance  to  at  least 
five  such  Joint  ventures. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  Joint  ventures  shall 
be  to  design,  test  and  demonstrate  changes 
to  industrial  processes  that  will  result  in  im- 
proved energy  efflciency  and  productivity. 
The  Joint  ventures  may  also  demonstrate 
other  improvements  of  benefit  to  such  indus- 
tries so  long  as  demonstration  of  energy  effl- 
ciency improvements  is  a  principal  objective 
of  the  Joint  venture. 

(3)  In  evaluating  proposals  for  financial  as- 
sistance and  Joint  ventures  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider- 

(A)  whether  the  research  and  development 
activities  conducted  under  this  section  (1) 
improve  the  quality  and  energy  efflciency  of 
industries  or  Industrial  processes,  and  (11)  re- 
duce the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  greenhouse  gases  into  the  atmosphere; 

(B)  the  regional  distribution  of  the  energy- 
intensive  Industries  and  industrial  processes; 
and 

(C)  whether  the  proposed  Joint-venture 
project  would  be  located  in  the  region  which 
has  the  energy-intensive  industry  and  indus- 
trial processes  that  would  beneflt  from  the 
project. 

(c)  Authorization.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  $5,000,000 
for  flscal  year  1992.  SIS.OOO.OOO  for  flscal  year 
1993.  and  S25.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SBC  SIS.  VOLUNTART  STANDARDS  FOR  IM- 
PROVEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AU- 
DITS AND  STANDARDS  FOR  INDUS- 
TRIAL INSULATION. 

(a)  Recommendations  for  Improvements 
OF  Industrial  Audits.— Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1992.  the  Secretary  shall  review 
the  status  of  industrial  auditing  procedures 
and  make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment as  appropriate. 

(b)  VOLUNTARY  STANDARDS  FOR  INSULA- 
TION.—(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  funds 
available  to  carry  out  this  section,  develop, 
directly  or  by  contract,  a  voluntary  national 
program  to  devise  standards  for  the  proper 
levels  of  industrial  insulation. 

(2)  The  standards  shall  be  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  manufacturers,  suppliers,  and 
installers  of  Insulation,  utilities  and  major 
industrial  energy  users,  and  non-profit  orga- 
nizations. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  stand- 
ards not  later  than  December  31.  1992. 

(c)  OTHER  Assistance.- The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  program  of  education  and 
technical  assistance  concerning  the  stand- 
ards under  subsection  (b)  and  auditing  proce- 
dures under  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Report.- The  Secretary  shall  transmit, 
by  December  31,  1994.  a  report  to  the  (Con- 
gress detailing— 

(1)  standards  developed  and  recommended 
changes  In  audit  procedures;  and 

(2)  the  educational  and  technical  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section,  an  evalua- 
tion of  its  effectiveness,  and  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  industrial  sector  to  the  stand- 
ards. 


(e)  Authorizations.- There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion not  more  than  S750.000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 
SBC.    S14.    INDUSTRIAL    REFORnNG    RBQUIRB- 

MBNT8      AND      VOLUNTART      EFFI- 

CIENCTTARC«T& 

(aKD  Reportino.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  compile  a  report  on  the 
energy  consumed  by  corporations  in  major 
energy  consuming  Industries,  The  report 
shall  contain  information  on  the  amount  of 
energy  consumed  per  unit  of  output,  by  fuel 
type,  by  the  reporting  corporation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  report  shall  contain  comparative 
information  based  on  energy  consumption 
from  a  representative  reference  year  that 
will  allow  the  corporation  to  determine,  in 
its  report,  any  energy  efflciency  improve- 
ments. The  report  shall  be  structured  to  en- 
able a  determination  of  the  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  that  led  to  the  efflciency  Im- 
provements. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  the  report,  major  en- 
ergy consuming  industries  shall  Include: 

(1)  food  products; 
(li)  textiles; 
(lii)  lumber; 
(Iv)  paper; 
(V)  chemicals; 
(vl)  petroleum; 
(vll)  stone; 

(viii)  primary  metals; 
(ix)  fabricated  metals;  and 
(X)  transportation  equipment. 

Only  those  corporations  that  consume  at 
least  500  billion  Btu's  of  energy  in  a  calendar 
year  within  an  energy  consuming  Industry 
shall  be  required  to  file  a  report  under  the 
program.  The  Secretary  may  define  addi- 
tional industries  and  major  energy  consum- 
ers and  lower  the  minimum  energy  consump- 
tion requirements  for  corporate  reporting. 

(3)  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  no  trade  se- 
crets or  other  proprietary  information  are 
disclosed  as  part  of  this  program.  The  infor- 
mation compiled  as  part  of  this  section  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  during 
the  year  in  which  corporate  reports  are  re- 
ceived, and  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  report 
on  energy  efflciency  improvements  submit- 
ted to  Congress  as  required  under  section 
215(c)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Voluntary  Energy  Efficienct  Im- 
provement Targets.— (a)(1)  Within  18 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  voluntary  energy 
efflciency  improvement  targets  for  each  of 
the  major  energy  consuming  industries  spec- 
ified under  subsection  (a).  The  targets  shall 
represent  a  percentage  reduction  in  energy 
consumption  per  unit  of  production  that  the 
Secretary  determines  may  be  achieved  by 
each  energy  consuming  industry  between 
calendar  years  1992  and  1987. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  modify  the  targets 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  every  Ave  cal- 
endar years,  beginning  in  1998. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  describing  the  results  of  the  infor- 
mation and  targets  established  under  this 
section. 

SBC  SIS.  ENERGT  EFFICIENCT  INFORMATION. 

(a)  Data  on  Energy  Efficiency.— Pursuant 
to  section  52(a)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
minlstraUon  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  9^-275).  and 
after  consultation  with  State  and  Federal 
energy  officials,  representatives  of  energy 
producing  and  energy-using  classes  and  sec- 
tors, and  representatives  of  energy  policy 
public  interest  or  research  organisations,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  shall  expand  the  soojie  and 
frequency  of  the  data  it  collects  and  reports 
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on  enei^y  use  in  the  United  States  with  the 
objective  of  sl^lflcantly  improvlng''the  abil- 
ity to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tion's ener^  efficiency  policies  and  pro- 
gnuns.  The  Administrator  shall  take  into  ac- 
count reporting-  burdens  and  the  protection 
of  proprietary  information  as  required  by 
law.  In  expanding  the  collection  of  such  data 
to  meet  this  objective,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider— 

(1)  expanding  data  collection  to  include  en- 
ergy Intensive  sectors  not  presently  covered 
In  Energy  Information  Administration  sur- 
veys; 

(2)  increasing  the  Crequency  with  which  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  con- 
ducts end-uae  energy  surveys  among  house- 
holds, conmierclal  buildings,  and  manufac- 
turing; 

(3)  expanding  the  survey  instruments  to  in- 
clude Questions  regarding  participation  in 
government  and  utility  conservation  pro- 
grams, the  energy  efficiency  of  existing 
stocks  of  equipment  and  structures,  and  re- 
cent changes  in  the  technical  efficiency  and 
operating  practices  that  affect  energy  use; 

(4)  expanding  the  time  period  for  which 
fuel-use  data  is  collected  &x>m  individual 
survey  respondents; 

(5)  expanding  the  sample  sizes  for  fuel-use 
surveys  in  order  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
subgroups  of  energy  users;  and 

(6)  expanding  the  scope  and  fi^uency  of 
data  collection  on  the  energy  efficiency  and 
load-management  programs  oiwrated  by 
electric  and  gas  utilities. 

(b)  AMNUAL  REPORT.— The  Administrator 
shall  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  en- 
ergy efnciency  in  classes  and  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  on  the  data  resulting  trom  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

Subtitle  C— Etnciency  in  Commercial  and 

Residential  Buildings  and  Other  Products 

tmc    an.    bbbidditial   and    commxrcial 

BUIUMNG       DOERCT       DTICIKNCy 
CODBS  AND  STANIMROfl. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  n  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  part: 
"Pabt    6— Residentul    and    Commercial 

BuiLDiNO   Bnerot   Efficiency   Code   and 

Standards. 

"Sbc.  271.  Updatino  of  Ensuit  Efficiency 
Code  and  standards. 

"(a)  Technical  assistance.- Not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities  for  the  purpose 
of  updating  energy  efficiency  provisions  of 
residential  and  commercial  building  codes. 
In  establishing  and  carrying  out  such  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  provide  assistance 
to  building  code  officials  in  reviewing  and 
analysing  current  model  codes  and  standards 
for  residential  and  conunercial  building  en- 
ergy efllclency,  in  designing  appropriate 
code  amendments,  and  In  developing  code  ad- 
mioistration,  compliance,  and  enforcement 
methods. 

"(b)  Certification  of  Residential  build- 
IMO  Energy  Code  Updates.— (1)  Not  later 
than  four  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  part,  each  State  or  locality 
■hall  certify  that  It  has  reviewed  and  up- 
dated its  residential  building  code  provisions 
affecting  energy  efficiency.  This  certifi- 
cation shall  include  a  demonstration  that 
the  State's  building  energy  efficiency  code 
provisions  meet  or  exceed  the  requirements 
of  the  then  current  version  of  the  Council  of 
American  building  Officials'  Model  Energy 
Code. 


"(2)  Ait  the  end  of  the  three  year  period  be- 
ginning! on  the  date  on  which  a  State  makes 
the  certification  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
the  State  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
all  of  jtbe  new  residential  buildings  con- 
structed in  the  State  during  such  period 
meet  tl|e  requirements  of  the  updated  build- 
ing codt  referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

"(c)  Certification  of  (Commercial  Build- 
ing Energy  Code  Updates.— (l)  Not  later 
than  foiir  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment at  this  part,  each  State  or  locality 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  it  has  re- 
viewed ftnd  updated  Its  commercial  building 
code  pibvisions  affecting  energy  efficiency. 
This  ceftiflcatlon  shall  Include  a  demonstra- 
tion tli4t  the  State's  code  provisions  meet  or 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  then  current 
versions  of  the  Department  of  EUiergy's  Ck>m- 
mercialj  Building  Standards  as  required 
under  sction  304  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conser^tion  Act  (P.L.  94-385.  as  amended). 

"(2)  jk,  the  end  of  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginnlngj  on  the  date  on  which  a  State  makes 
the  certification  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
the  Stai«  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
all  of  the  new  commercial  buildings  con- 
structed in  the  State  during  such  period 
meet  t^e  requirements  of  the  update  build- 
ing codi  referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

"(d)  Bxtensions.— The  Secretary  shall  per- 
mit exQensions  of  the  deadlines  for  the  cer- 
tification requirements  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  }f  a  State  can  demonstrate  that  it  has 
made  a  jgood  faith  effort  to  comply  with  such 
requirements  and  that  it  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  doing  so  but  that  it  cannot 
meet  tke  deadlines  set  forth  in  such  sub- 
sections. 

"(e)  "lASK  Force.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
establi^  a  task  force  to  advise  in  the  devel- 
opmenti'  of  the  program  described  in  sub- 
section'(a)  and  to  review  the  results  of  such 
prograi|i. 

"(2)  "Bhe  task  force  shall  Include  represent- 
atives from  the  following  groups:  building 
constniction  industry;  building  scientists; 
nonproVt  groups  concerned  with  energy  effi- 
ciency |n  buildings;  utilities;  manufacturers 
and  inakallers  of  energy  efficient  materials 
and  syAems;  the  financial  community;  code 
official^;  State  governments;  and  conmier- 
clal  b«lding  owners,  operators  and  man- 
agers.  [ 

"SEC.J272.  Authorization. 

"Then  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  ott  this  part  not  more  than  SSOO.OOO  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  $1,000,0(»  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
and  Sl,9D0.O0O  for  fiscal  year  1994.". 

(b)  CLERICAL  Amendment.— The  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-619, 
as  amended)  Is  amended  by  adding  In  the 
table  0^  contents  at  the  end  of  title  n  the 
following  items: 

"Part  ^Residential  and  Commercial  Build- 

iing    Energy    Efficiency    Codes 
and  Sundards. 
.   UpdaUng   of  Energy   Efficiency 
Codes  and  Standards. 
Authorization.". 

8BC    I*.    RSSIDBNTIAL    ENERGY    KmCBNCT 
RATINGa 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  NECPA.— Title  n  of  the 
Natlon»l  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(P.L.  9tt-1619)  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a 
new  peM,  6  as  follows: 

"Par^  6— Residential  Energy  Efficiency 
Ratings 
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"Sec.  271.— Ratings. 

"(a)  Within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  the  Enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Ef- 
ficiencjr  and  Development  Act  of  1991,  the 
Secretary.   In  consultation   with   the   Sec- 


retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
shall,  by  rule,  promulgate  guidelines  for  pro- 
cedures to  De  Implemented  by  State  govern- 
ments that  would  enable  the  assignment  of 
an  energy  efficiency  rating  to  residential 
buildings. 

"(b)  The  jguidelines  under  subsection  (a) 
shall;  r 

"(1)  provijle  for  a  numerical  rating  of  the 
efficiency  ^th  which  any  residential  build- 
ing may  be  lupplied  with  heating  and  cooling 
energy  on  a^  annual  basis,  and  evaluate  the 
practicality  of  Including  major  energy  con- 
suming appliances  in  such  rating; 

"(2)  provide  that  all  residential  buildings 
can  receive  ti  rating  at  the  time  of  sale; 

"(3)  ensure  that  the  rating  is  prominently 
communicated  to  potential  buyers  and  rent- 
ers; I 

"(4)  ensuoe  that  the  rating  system  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  Its  use  by  lenders  and  the 
secondary  mortgage  markets  to  promote  en- 
ergy efficiency;  and 

"(5)  ensurb  that  the  rating  system  is  con- 
sistent wltl^,  and  supportive  of,  the  uniform 
plan  for  mortgage  financing  incentives  re- 
quired undtr  section  946  of  the  Cranston- 
Gonzales  Nutlonal  Affordable  Housing  Act 
(P.L.  101-623). 

"(c)  Special  rule.— In  promulgating  the 
procedures  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  that  the  supply  of  energy  to 
any  residential  building  Crom  solar  energy 
shall  be  ci^dlted  toward  the  energy  effi- 
ciency rating  of  such  building. 

"Sec.  272 j— Technical  Assistance.— With- 
in twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  th^  National  Energy  Efficiency  and 
Development  Act  of  1991,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  program  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance for  State  and  local  organizations 
adopting  relldential  energy  efficiency  rating 
systems  or  building  codes. 

"Sec.  273.^Federal  Financing  and  Insur- 
ance.—Beglhning  five  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Effi- 
ciency and  pevelopment  Act  of  1991,  all  resi- 
dential buildings  must  have  numerical  rat- 
ings of  th^ir  energy  efficiency.  Potential 
purchasers  J3f  residential  buildings  shall  be 
informed  of]  the  residential  building's  energy 
efficiency  rating  and  all  applicable  informa- 
tion regarding  Federal  energy  efficient  mort- 
gage programs  in  both  real-estate  listings 
and  mortgage  application  information.  Any 
residential  building  that  does  not  meet  the 
standards  established  under  section  221  of 
the  National  Elnergy  Efficiency  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1991.  and  that  does  not  include 
an  energy  (ifflciency  mortgage  provision  to 
finance  the  Improvements  necessary  to  meet 
such  standi  irds,  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
mortgage  fioancing  programs  of  the  Federal 
government, 

"Sec.  274,— Authorization.— There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  SI  ,000,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1992, 1993,  and  1994.'°. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (P.L. 
95-619)  is  finther  amended  by  adding  in  the 
table  of  contents  at  the  end  of  Title  n,  the 
following  Items: 

"Part  6— IIesidential  Energy  Effictency 
Ratings 

"Sec.  271.  Ratings. 
'Sec.  272.  T^hnical  Assistance. 
"Sec.  273.  F^eral  Financing  and  Insurance. 
"Sec.  274.  Authorization.". 


SBC: 


MANUFACTURED  I 


(a)  Secticn 
Housing  Bil  i 


HOUSING  ENERGY  ET- 
IKIENCT  STANDAROe  AND  TRAIN- 
ING. 

943  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
(P.L.  101-626),  is  amended  by— 
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(1)  striking  the  phrase  "thermal  insula- 
tion, energy  efllclency"  in  subparagraph 
(dKlKD);  and 

(2)  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (E)  as  fol- 
lows, and  reletterlng  the  existing  subpara- 
graphs accordingly: 

"(E)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
and  malie  recommendations  regarding  addi- 
tional or  revised  standards  for  thermal  insu- 
lation and  energy  efficiency  applicable  to 
manufactured  housing," 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  test  the  perform- 
ance and  determine  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
manufactured  housing  constructed  to  the 
standards  established  under  section  943 
(d)(1)(E)  of  Public  Law  101-625. 
SIC  ia4^-INCENTIVK8  rOR  THX  ADOPTION  Of 
(XMOIBRCIAL  BUILDING  STAND- 
ARDS. 

(a)  Creation  of  the  Fund.— There  is  here- 
by created  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  State  Energy  Efficiency  Project  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund"). 

(b)  In  General.— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Efficiency  and  Development 
Act  of  1991,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  the  operation  of  the  Fund  to 
provide  grants  to  eligible  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undertaking  energy  efficiency 
projects  in  State  and  locally  owned  build- 
ings. 

(c)  Project  Selection.— Each  Quarter  the 
Secretary  shall  accept  proposals  Crom  Gov- 
ernors of  eligible  States  for  grants  to  under- 
take cost-effective  energy  efficiency  im- 
provement projects  in  buildings  owned  and 
operated  by  such  SUte.  or  eligible  political 
subdivisions  of  such  State.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  and  provide  grants  of  up  to 
S1.(XX),000  for  such  projects  based  upon  the 
following  factors: 

(1)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  project; 

(2)  the  amount  of  energy  and  cost  savings 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  project; 

(3)  the  amount  of  funding  committed  to 
the  project  by  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sions of  such  State; 

(4)  the  extent  that  a  proposal  leverages  fi- 
nancing from  non-Federal  sources;  and 

(5)  any  other  factor  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  result  in  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy  and  cost  savings  to  the 
Federal  government. 

(d)  DEFXNmoNS.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(1)  "eligible  State"  means  any  State,  terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  50 
percent  of  the  population  lives  within  politi- 
cal subdivisions  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
energy  performance  standards  for  new  build- 
ings, and  which  subdivisions  have  adopted 
energy  i>erformance  standards  for  new  com- 
mercial buildings  at  least  as  stringent  as  the 
voluntary  Federal  performance  standards  for 
new  commercial  buildings  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  Title  in  of  the  energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6831); 

(2)  "eligible  political  subdivision"  means  a 
county,  city,  town,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment which  has  jurisdiction  over  commer- 
cial building  energy  efficiency  standards  and 
which  has  adopted  building  energy  efficiency 
standards  at  least  as  stringent  as  the  vol- 
untary Federal  building  efficiency  standards 
for  commercial  buildings  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  Title  m  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
ConservaUon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6831); 

(3)  "cost-effective  energy  efficiency 
project"  means  any  energy  conservation,  en- 
ergry  efficiency  or  renewable  energy  project 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  a  pay- 
back period  of  ten  years  or  less;  and 

(4)  "building"  means  any  building,  collec- 
tion of  buildings,  structure  or  facility  which 
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is  owned  and  operated  by  the  State,  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  such  State,  and  which  in- 
cludes a  heating  system,  a  cooling  system,  or 
both. 

(e)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the 
Fund,  Including:  the  projects  funded;  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Fund;  and  the  projected  energy 
and  cost  savings  from  projects  receiving 
grants  under  this  section. 

(f)  Authorization.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated into  the  Fund,  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  not  more  than  SlOO  mil- 
lion. 

SEC.  2IS.  ENERGY  EFnCIENCY  LABELING  FOR 
WINDOWS  AND  WINDOW  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Development  of  Program.- Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  FenestraOon 
Rating  Council,  industry  representatives, 
and  other  appropriate  groups  provide  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  support  the 
voluntary  development  of  a  national  window 
rating  program  to  establish  energy  effi- 
ciency ratings  for  windows  and  window  sys- 
tems. Such  program  shall  set  forth  informa- 
tion and  specifications  that  will  enable  pur- 
chasers of  windows  or  window  systems  to 
make  more  informed  purchasing  decisions 
based  upon  the  potential  cost  and  energy 
savings  of  alternative  window  products. 

(b)  Secretarial  Action.— If  a  national 
window  rating  program,  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  subsection  (a),  is  not  estab- 
lished within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  then  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology,  develop,  within 
one  year,  a  rating  program  to  establish  en- 
ergy efficiency  ratings  for  windows  and  win- 
dow systems  under  section  323  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6293). 

(c)  Federal  trade  Commission  Rules.- 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  (hereinafter 
in  this  section,  the  "Commission")  shall  pre- 
scribe labeling  rules  for  the  rating  program 
established  pursuant  to  either  subsection  (a) 
or  (b),  under  section  324  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6294)  unless, 
the  Commission  determines  that  labeling  in 
accordance  with  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section  is  not  technologically  or  economi- 
cally feasible  or  is  not  likely  to  assist  con- 
sumers in  making  purchasing  decisions  with 
respect  to  any  type  of  window  or  window  sys- 
tem (or  class  thereof). 

(d)  Covered  Products.- For  purposes  of 
sections  323  and  324  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  windows  and  window  sys- 
tems shall  be  considered  covered  products 
under  section  322  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6292) 
unless  excluded  by  the  Commission. 

(e)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  r75O,00O 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  and  1994 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

SEC.  at.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  LAMPS,  MOTORS,  COMMER- 
CIAL AIR  OONDmONINO  AND  HEAT- 
ING equipment,  UnUTY  DIS- 
TRIBUTION TRANSFORMERS, 
SHOWERHEADS.  and  OOMMERaAL 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  — 

(a)  Determination  of  Types.— (D  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  18  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  determine  the 
types  of  lamps,  appliance  motors,  commer- 
cial air  conditioning  and  heating  equipment, 
utility  distribution  transformers,  shower- 
heads,  and  commercial  office  equipment  for 
which  energy  conservation  standards  would 
be  technologically  feasible  and  economically 
justmed. 


(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"energy  conservation  standard"  means— 

(A)  a  performance  standard  that  prescribes 
a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency  or  a 
maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a  prod- 
uct; or 

(B)  a  design  requirement  for  a  product. 

(b)  Standards.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall, 
within  18  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
determination  is  made  under  subsection  (a), 
establish  test  procedures,  and  develop  an  en- 
ergy conservation  standard  for  each  type  of 
lamp,  appliance  motor,  commercial  air  con- 
ditioning and  heating  equipment,  utility  dis- 
tribution transformers,  showerheads,  and 
commercial  office  equipment  identified  in 
such  determination. 

(2)  In  establishing  such  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  consideration  the  cri- 
teria contained  in  section  325(1)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

(c)  Labeling.— (1)  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shall,  within  twelve  months  after 
the  date  on  which  an  energy  conservation 
standard  is  developed  for  a  product  under 
subsection  (b),  prescribe  a  labeling  rule  for 
such  product. 

(d)  Requirement  of  Manufacturers.- Be- 
ginning on  the  date  which  occurs  six  months 
after  the  date  on  which  a  labeling  rule  is  pre- 
scribed for  a  product  under  subsection  (c), 
each  manufacturer  of  the  product  shall  pro- 
vide a  label  which  meets,  and  is  displayed  in 
accordance  with,  the  requirements  of  such 
rule. 

(e)  Enforcement.— (1)  After  the  date  on 
which  a  manufacturer  must  provide  a  label 
for  a  product  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  each  jwoduct  shall  be  considered,  for 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
332(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act,  a  new  covered  product  to  which  a  rule 
under  section  324  of  such  Act  applies;  and 

(B)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufac- 
turer or  private  labeler  to  distribute  in  com- 
merce any  new  product  to  which  a  labeling 
rule  is  applicable  under  subsection  (c)  which 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  applicable  en- 
ergy conservation  standard  prescribed  for  it 
under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  section  333(a)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  section  332  of  such  Act. 

SEC  tn.  TRAINING  AND  CIRnnCATION  OT  DC- 
rataOBS  AND  CONTRACTOna 

(a)  Program.— within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish,  for  a  five-year  period, 
a  training  and  certification  program  for  con- 
tractors Involved  in  the  sale,  installation 
and  maintenance  of  energy  efficiency  syt- 
tems  and  equipment,  including  heating,  cool- 
ing and  ventilating  equipment,  building  in- 
sulation, lighting,  building  design  and  other 
technical  areas  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  enlist  appro- 
priate trade  and  professional  organizations 
in  the  development  and  administration  of 
this  program.  The  program  shall  include 
training  workshops,  practice  manuals,  and 
certification  testing  for  each  area  of  energy 
efficiency  technology  and  practice,  consist- 
ent with  sections  221  through  226  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Efficiency  and  Development 
Act  of  1991.  After  five  years  of  operation,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer  and  (bind- 
ing of  the  program  to  the  private  sector. 

(b)  Authorizations.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  SI  ,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1902; 
11,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1903;  and  S2,OQO,000  in 
fiscal  year  1994. 
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operated  by  the  De- 


Part  3  of  Title  V  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  (NECPA)  <42  U.S.C.  8251 
et  seq.).  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 
(a)  in  section  M3: 

(1)  Strike  subsection  (a)  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  text  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  Energy  Management  requirement 
FOR  Federal  Buildings.— (l)  Not  later  than 
January  1.  3000.  each  Federal  agency  shall. 
to  the  majdmum  extent  practicable,  install 
in  Federal  buildings  under  the  control  of 
such  agency  in  the  United  States,  all  energy 
conservation  measures  with  payback  periods 
of  less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  the 
methods  and  procedures  developed  pursuant 
to  section  544.  In  cases  where  it  is  possible  to 
install  alternative  conservation  improve- 
ments that  provide  the  same  energy  service, 
the  imio^vement  with  the  greatest  net 
present  value  will  be  selected.  Within  two 
years  of  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  each  agency  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  list  of  projects  meeting  the  ten- 
year  payback  criterion,  the  energy  that  each 
project  will  save  and  total  energy  and  cost 
savings  involved.  Subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriated  funds,  each  Federal  agency 
shall  have  substantially  completed  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  projects  on  the  list  or 
projects  on  the  list  that  would  account  for  25 
percent  of  total  energy  savings,  by  January 
1.  1996.  If  any  agency  has  not  met  this  re- 
qoirement,  such  agency  shall  spend  no  funds 
in  States  where  this  requirement  has  not 
been  met  for  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  a  Federal  building  except  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  If  any  agency  lias 
not  met  any  requirement  of  this  section.  If 
any  agency  has  not  met  any  requirement  of 
this  section  for  the  year  2000.  then  such 
agency  shall  spend  no  funds  in  States  where 
this  requirement  has  not  been  met  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  a  Federal 
building  except  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  may  waive  any 
requirement  of  this  section  if  the  Secretary 
Onds  that  an  agency  is  taking  all  practicable 
steps  to  meet  the  requirement  and  that  the 
sanctions  of  this  section  will  pose  an  unac- 
ceptable burden  upon  the  agency.  If  the  Sec- 
retary waives  any  requirement  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  notify  Congress  promptly. 

"(2)  An  agency  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  any  Federal 
building  or  collection  of  Federal  buildings, 
and  the  associated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage,  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  would  be  im- 
practicable. A  finding  of  impracticability 
shall  be  based  on  the  energy  intensiveness  of 
activities  carried  out  in  such  Federal  build- 
ings or  collection  of  Federal  buildings,  the 
type  and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  the 
t0chnlcal  feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
changes,  or  the  unique  character  of  many  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Energy.  Each 
agency  shall  identify  and  list  in  each  report 
made  under  section  548,  the  Federal  build- 
ings designated  by  It  for  such  exclusion.  The 
Secretary  shall  review  such  findings  for  con- 
sistency with  the  Impracticability  standards 
set  forth  herein,  and  may  within  90  days 
after  receipt  of  the  findings,  reverse  a  find- 
ing of  impracticability,  in  which  case,  the 
agency  shall  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1).  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  an  agency's  facilities  that  generate  or 
transmit  electric  energy,  nor  to  the  uranium 


enrichment  facilities 

partment  of  Energy."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b): 

(A)  after  the  words  "subsection  (a),"  insert 
the  foUovitng: 

"The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  consult 
with  the  Becretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration Iq  developing  guidelines  for  the  im- 
plements iion  of  this  Part,  and": 

(B)  strike  the  phrase  "Federal  Energy 
Management  Improvement  Act  of  1988,"  in 
paragrapU  (1)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Energy  Efficiency  and  Development 
Act  of  19fl,  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy";] 

(C)  af|er  the  words  "high  priority 
projects;'^  Insert  the  following:  "and  such 
plan  shall  include  steps  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  contracts  authorized  under 
title  Vmiof  this  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8287  et  seq.), 
financial  Incentives,  and  other  services  pro- 
vided by  jutilities  for  efficiency  Investment 
and  othei  forms  of  financing  to  reduce  the 
direct  COSES  to  the  government;"; 

(D)  at  Bhe  end  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  the 
semicolon  and  Insert  the  following:  ",  and 
update  sach  surveys  periodically,  but  not 
less  than  every  three  years;"; 

(E)  repfece  pai-agraph  (3)  with  the  follow- 
ing new  pfotigraph: 

"(3)  usllig  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  paybick  period  of  energy  conservation 
measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section;":  and 

(F)  ins(  rt  a  new  paragraph  (4)  as  follows, 
and  renui  iber  paragraph  (4)  as  "(5)"' 

"(4)  ii  stall  those  energy  conservation 
measures  that  will  attain  the  requirements 
of  this  s<  ctlon  in  a  cost-elective  manner  as 
deflned  ii  Section  544,  and". 

(b)  in  S4  ctlon  544: 

(1)  Stri  le  "National  Bureau  of  Standards," 
in  subsec  tion  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology,"; and 

(2)  stri  ke  all  after  the  word  "each",  in 
paragrapli  (b)(2)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"agency  ishall,  after  January  1,  1994,  fUlly 
consider  the  energy  efficiency  of  all  poten- 
tial bulling  space  at  the  time  of  renewing  or 
entering  linto  a  new  lease.  Further,  all  gov- 
ernment leased  space  constructed  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1194,  shall  meet  model  Federal  build- 
ing stand  iTiB  for  energy  efficiency." 

(3)  inse  t  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 
"Renei  able  energy  systems  shall  be  spe- 
cifically Included  as  energy  efficiency  meas- 
ures if  t  ley  are  cost-effective  on  a  10  year 
life-cycU  cost  basis,  or,  if  they  are  owned 
and  mail  talned  by  a  third-party  contractor 
so  that  the  Federal  government  bears  no 
construction  or  maintenance  costs  but  in- 
stead pufvhases  the  solar-produced  energy 
from  th4  third  party  contractor  at  a  cost 
that  pro<  uces  savings  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  i  life-cycle  cost  basis.". 

(c)  in  section  545.  add  after  the  word 
"measuris"  the  following:  "as  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  543.". 

(d)  in  section  546.  designate  the  existing 
text  as  '(a)"  and  insert  a  new  subsection 
"(b)'  as  ollows: 

"Two-t  liirds  of  the  portion  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriate d  to  an  agency  for  a  fiscal  year  that 
Is  equal  o  the  amount  of  energy  cost  savings 
realized  by  the  agency,  including  financial 
benefits  resulting  from  shared  energy  sav- 
ings conjtracts  and  financial  incentives  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)(B)  for  any  flscal  year 
beginning  after  fiscal  year  1991  shall  remain 
availabl*  for  obligation  under  paragraph  (2) 
through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  flscafl  year  for  which  the  funds  were  ap- 
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proprlated  wlfhout  additional  authorization 
or  appropriation. 

"(2)  The  amount  that  remains  available  for 
obligation  un^er  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  uti- 
lized by  the  S^retary  as  follows: 

"(A)  One-half  of  the  amount  shall  be  used 
for  the  implementation  of  additional  energy 
conservation  measures  at  such  buildings,  fa- 
cilities, or  installations  of  the  Agency  as  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality that  realized  the  savings  may  des- 
ignate in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the, Secretary  of  Energy. 

"(B)  One-ha|f  of  the  amount  shall  be  used 
at  the  installation  at  which  the  savings  were 
realized,  as  dftermined  by  the  Secretary  or 
Admlnistrato*  or  by  the  (Commanding  Officer 
of  such  Installation  consistent  with  applica- 
ble laws  and  regulations,  for— 

"(i)  improviements  to  existing  military 
family  housing  units; 

"(11)  any  unspecified  minor  construction 
project  that  ^111  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
or  personnel; 

"(ill)  any  mprale,  welfiu«,  or  recreation  fa- 
cility or  service.". 

(e)  At  the  epd  of  Part  3,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec.  552.  ihTLiTY  Incentive  programs.— 
Federal  agenoies  are  permitted  and  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  programs  conducted 
by  any  gas  or  electric  utility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  energy  demand  or  for  energy  con- 
servation in  federally  owned  or  leased  facili- 
ties. Federal  agencies  may  accept  Incentives 
designed  to  encourage  energy  demand  man- 
agement or  •nergy  conservation,  generally 
available  from  any  such  utility  to  its  cus- 
tomers, to  adopt  technologies  and  practices 
that  are  deteonined  to  be  cost-effective. 

"Sec.  553.  {shared  Energy  Savings.— (a) 
The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  simplifled 
method  of  coijtracting  for  shared  energy  sav- 
ings contract  services  that  will  accelerate 
the  use  of  these  contracts  and  will  reduce 
the  administrative  effort  and  cost  on  the 
part  of  the  goivemment  as  well  as  the  private 
customers. 

"(bXl)  In  ckrrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  mek: 

"(A)  request  statements  of  qualifications, 
including  flnfinclal  and  performance  infor- 
mation, from  firms  engaged  in  providing 
shared  energv  savings  contracting; 

"(B)  designate  from  the  statements  re- 
ceived, with  I  an  update  at  least  annually, 
those  Orms  tliat  are  presumptively  qualified 
to  provide  shared  energy  savings  services; 

"(C)  select  at  least  three  firms  from  the 
qualifying  litt  to  conduct  discussions  con- 
cerning a  particular  proposed  project,  in- 
cluding requesting  a  technical  and  in^ce  pro- 
posal from  feuch  selected  firms  for  such 
project;  and 

"(D)  select  from  such  firms  the  most  quali- 
fied firm  to  iirovide  shared  energy  savings 
services  pursuant  to  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment that  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair 
and  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  services  to  be  rendered 
and  the  scopa  and  nature  of  the  project. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary may  also  provide  for  the  direct  nego- 
tiation by  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities, of  contracts  with  shared  energy 
savings  contractors  that  have  been  selected 
competitively  and  approved  by  any  gras  or 
electric  utility  serving  the  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  concerned. 

"Sec.  554.  Federal  Product  Schedule.— 
Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  ^e  National  Energy  Efficiency 
and  Development  Act  of  1901.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  thd  General  Services  Administra- 
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tion,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  conduct  an  analysis  of  signiflcant  en- 
ergy consuming  products  In  the  Federal  Sup- 
ply Schedule  and  develop  and  Implement  a 
method  to  identify  those  products  which 
offer  cost-effective  opportunities  to  reduce 
energy  consumption  and  costs.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  also  issue  guidelines  for  users  of 
the  Federal  Product  Schedule  to  encourage 
the  purchase  of  identified  energy  efHcient 
models. 

"Sec.  555.  Federal  Energy  Efficiency 
Projects  Funding.— 

"(a)  Funding.— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Efficiency  and  Development 
Act  of  1991,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  the  transfer  of  up  to  SI  million 
per  project  to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to 
undertake  energy  efficiency  projects  in  Fed- 
erally owned  facilities. 

"(b)  Project  Selection.— The  Secretary 
shall  accept  established  procedures  for  the 
receipt  of  proposals  from  agencies  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  fol- 
lowing factors  in  determining  whether  to 
provide  such  funding  under  subsection  (a): 

"(1)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  project; 

"(2)  the  proportion  of  energy  and  cost  sav- 
ingrs  antlcii>ated  to  the  Federal  government; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  funding  committed  to 
the  project  by  the  agency  requesting  finan- 
cial assistance; 

"(4)  the  extent  that  a  proposal  leverages  fi- 
nancing trom  other  non-Federal  sources;  and 

"(5)  any  other  factor  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  result  in  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy  and  cost  savings  to  the 
Federal  government. 

"(c)  Reports.- The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  Congress  in  the  supporting  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  President's  budget, 
on  the  activities  under  this  section.  The  re- 
pom  shall  Include:  the  projects  funded  and 
the  projected  energy  and  cost  savings  from 
installed  measures. 

"(d)  AUTHORIZATION.— For  puTposes  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated into  the  Fund,  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  not  more  than 
S75.(n0,000  for  flscal  year  1992.  S125,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  $200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994.". 

"Sec.  556.  Financtal  Incentive  Program 
FOR  Facility  Energy  Managers.— <l)  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  financial  bonus 
program  to  reward  outstanding  facility  en- 
ergy managers  in  Federal  agencies. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  June  1,  1992.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  procedures  for  the  bonus 
program,  including  the  criteria  to  be  used  In 
selecting  outstanding  energy  managers. 
Such  criteria  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  evident  success  in  generating  utility 
incentives  and  shared  energy  saving  con- 
tracts and  in  the  amount  of  energy  saved  by 
conservation  projects. 

"(3)  Each  year  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
and  disseminate  to  Federal  agencies  a  report 
highlighting  the  achievements  of  bonus 
award  winners. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  apio-oprlated 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  not  more  than 
S2S0,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1992,  1993, 
and  1994.". 

Sbc.  232.  Purchase  of  Federal  Vehi- 
cles.—<a)  In  General.— Section  510(a)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  aOlO)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(aKD  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Efllciency 
Act  of  1991,  the  President  shall  promulgate 


rules  prohibiting  each  executive  agency  from 
acquiring  any  automobile  with  a  fuel  econ- 
omy that  is  not  greater  than  the  average 
fuel  economy  for  that  pfuUcular  model  type 
for  the  previous  model  year. 

"(2)  The  rules  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  automobiles  de- 
signed to  perform  combat  related  missions 
for  the  Armed  Forces  or  to  be  used  in  law  en- 
forcement or  emergency  rescue  work.". 

(b)  Definition.- Section  510(b)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  91)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

Sec.  233.  Performance  Standards  for 
Federal  Buildings.— Section  306  of  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Production  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6835)  is  amended  by  striking  "April  1, 
1964,"  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Efficiency 
Act  of  1991,". 

SBC.  234.  Demonstration  of  New  Tech- 
nology.—(a)  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  plan  to  Congress  for  the  dem- 
onstration in  Federally  owned  facilities,  of 
energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy  re- 
source technologies.  The  technologries  shall 
be  those,  as  determined  by  the  secretary, 
that  are  ready  for  commercial  demonstra- 
tion. The  Plan  shall  include: 

(1)  a  listing  of  those  technologies  with  spe- 
cific candidate  sites  for  the  demonstration; 

(2)  the  energy,  environmental,  cost  savings 
or  other  expected  beneflts; 

(3)  a  timetable  for  implementation;  and 

(4)  a  process  for  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  technologies. 

(b)  The  Plan  shall  be  updated  every  two 
years. 

SEC.  13ft.  FUEL  CELL& 

(a)  Subsection  6<c)  of  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Efflclency  Technology  Com- 
petlUveness  Act  of  1989  (P.L.  101-218)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6)  as 
follows: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals 
for,  and  provide  flnancial  assistance  to,  at 
least  one  joint  venture  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  fuel  cell  technology  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test,  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  the  production  of  electric 
energy  from  fuel  cells  in  order  to  accelerate 
commercial  application  of  fuel  cells. 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed 
S3.000,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1992. 
1999.  and  1994  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title the  term: 

(1)  "Federal  building"  shall  mean  "Federal 
building"  as  defined  by  section  549(6);  and 

(2)  "Task  Force"  shall  mean  the  Inter- 
agency Energy  Management  Task  Force  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  547.  except 
that,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
"Task  Force"  shall  Include  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

(c)  Fuel  Cell  Program.— The  Secretary. 
In  consultation  with  the  Task  Force,  shall 
conduct  a  program  to  promote  the  early 
commercial  application  of  fUel  cell  systems 
for  the  production  of  electricity  by  the  dem- 
onstration of  such  systems  in  Federal  build- 
ings. 

(d)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram are  to: 


(1)  improve  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the 
environmental  consequences  of  the  Nation's 
electric  generation  capability; 

(2)  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  industries 
and  job  opportunities  in  efficient  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  energy  technologies;  and 

(3)  develop  cost,  efficiency,  performance, 
environmental,  and  reliability  dau  on  fuel 
cell  systems  used  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

(e)  Implementation  and  Acquisition.— (1) 
In  preparing  or  updating  the  plan  required 
by  section  543(bKl).  each  agency  on  the  Task 
Force  shall  identify  at  least  two  potential 
projects  for  the  demonstration  of  the  appli- 
cation of  fuel  cell  systems  for  the  production 
of  energy  to  satisfy  electrical  and  other  en- 
ergy requirements  of  such  buildings. 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  such  plan,  in- 
cluding the  list  of  potential  projects  required 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Task  Force,  shall  identify 
a  minimum  of  ten  projects  for  imjdementa- 
tion  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  shall 
make  a  report  of  his  selection  including  the 
basis  therefor,  to  the  Ck>ngre88. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  agencies  sponsoring  projects, 
identified  under  subsection  (b).  to  acquire 
and  install  fuel  cell  systems  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  any  associated  equip- 
ment which  may  be  necessary  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  any  of  the  listed  projects.  In 
order  to  receive  financial  assistance  flrom 
the  Secretary,  a  project  Identified  under  sub- 
section (b)  must  meet  the  ten-year  payback 
criterion  of  section  543.  The  calculation  of 
such  ten-year  payback  period  shall  take  ac- 
count of  cost  benefits  associated  with 
cogenerated  energy  to  the  extent  provided 
under  section  544.  In  selecting  qualified 
projects  for  flnancial  assistance,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Task  Force, 
shall  also  consider  the  cost  of  the  electricity 
to  be  generated;  the  extent  of  cost-sharing 
provided  by  other  agencies  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  equipment;  the  appropriateness 
of  the  locations,  sites,  and  structures  in 
question;  the  adaptability  of  facilities  to 
program  requirements;  whether  Federal 
buildings  undergoing  new  construction  or 
renovation  offer  advantages  of  cost-effi- 
ciency or  ease  of  installation  over  existing 
Federal  buildings;  and  such  other  factors 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secret&ry  and 
the  Task  Force,  may  affect  the  benefits  or 
costs  of  the  fuel  cell  program. 

(4)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1996.  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Task  Force, 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subtitle,  which  shall 
Include  information  comparing  the  cost,  effi- 
ciency, performance,  environmental  advan- 
tages, and  reliability  of  fuel  cells  to  other 
existing  technological  means  of  generating 
electricity,  using  data  obtained  from  the  op- 
eration of  fuel  cells  acquired  under  this  {>ro- 
gram.  Such  report  shall  also  contain  a  dis- 
cussion of  all  technical  and  economic  Issues 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
might  prevent  the  commercial  use  of  fuel 
cells  or  restrict  the  use  of  fuel  cells  In  cer- 
tain applications  and  an  analysis,  iocludlng- 
recommendations,  of  the  steps  needed  to 
overcome  such  restrictions.  A  copy  of  such 
report  shall  be  provided  to  each  ag«ncy  for 
further  Implemenution  of  fuel  cell  projects 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
543(a).  as  appropriate. 

(f)  AUTHORiZA-noN.- There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle  a  total  of  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1994. 
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Bt.    nVDY    or    FSDCRAL    PURCHASING 
POWER  INCINTIVC& 

(»)  STUDY.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  evaluating  the  use  of  the  Federal  pur- 
chasing power  to  encourage  the  development 
of  more  efficient  products.  The  study  shall 
Identify  target  products.  Including  their 
specifications,  and  detail  potential  purchas- 
ing commitments  or  other  incentives  for  the 
development  of  these  efQclent  products.  The 
study  shall  be  conducted  in  consultation 
with  noniH^nt  organizations  concerned  with 
energy  efficiency,  the  utility  industry,  and 
Iffoduct  manufacturers. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
report  on  the  study  within  18  months  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  S2S0.000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Subtitle  E.— Utility  Energy  Efficiency 

nc  Ml.  BNCOURAGCMKm'  OP  CHANGES  IN 
RBGULATORT  IRXAIMKNT  OF  IN- 
VRSIMKNTS  IN  ENERGY  EFPICIENCY 
RESOURCES  AND  STUDY  DP  CER- 
TAIN STATE  REGULATORY  POUCIE& 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  PURPA.— The  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978.  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end  of 
section  111: 

"(7)  Encouragement  of  Investments  in  Con- 
servation and  Energy  Efficiency  Resources.— 

"(a)  Least-cost  Planning  and  Implementa- 
tion. 

"(1)  States  shall  require  state-regulated 
utilities  to  employ  a  planning  and  selection 
process  for  new  energy  resources  that  evalu- 
ates the  full  range  of  existing  and  incremen- 
tal reeources.  including  new  power  supplies. 
energy  conservation  and  efficiency,  and  re- 
newable energy  resources,  in  order  to  meet 
ezj)ected  future  demand  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  society.  The  process  shall  take 
Into  account  necessary  features  for  system 
operation,  such  as  diversity,  reliability, 
dlspatchabllity,  and  other  factors  of  risk, 
and  shall  treat  demand  and  supply  resources 
on  a  consistent  and  integrated  basis. 

"(2)  All  plans  or  filings  before  a  commisson 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
must  be  updated  on  a  regular  basis,  must 
provide  the  opportunity  for  public  participa- 
tion and  comment,  and  contain  a  require- 
ment that  the  plan  be  implemented  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  after  commission 
approval. 

"(b)  The  rates  allowed  to  be  charged  by  a 
State  regulated  utility  shall  be  such  that  the 
utility's  investments  in  and  expenditures  for 
energy  conservation,  energy  efficiency  re- 
sources, and  other  demand  side  nmnagement 
resources  are  at  least  as  profitable,  including 
compensation  for  income  lost  from  sales  lost 
due  to  investment  in  conservation  or  effi- 
ciency as  its  investments  in  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  construction  of  new  generating 
^  squipment  or  the  acquisition  of  other  new 
supply-side  resources. 

"(8)  Consideration  of  the  external  costs 
of  energy  resources.— 

"(a)  The  full  cost  of  an  energy  resource 
ahall  include  the  external  costs  associated 
with  its  use.  These  costs  shall  include  all  di- 
rect and  quantifiable  costs  of  the  resource 
over  its  available  life,  including  the  costs  of 
production,  transportation.  utilization, 
waste  management,  environmental  degrada- 
tion, compliance  with  environmental  laws, 
and  in  the  case  of  Imported  resources,  main- 
taining access  to  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

"(9)  Encouragement  of  energy  efficiency 
improvements   in   power  generation   and 

SUPPLY.- 
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"(a)  Tb  i  rates  allowed  to  be  charged  by  a 
State-reg  ilated  electric  utility  shall  be  such 
that  the  utility  is  encouraged  to  make  in- 
vestments and  expenditures  for  all  cost-ef- 
fective llnprovements  In  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  power  generation  and  supply. 

"(b)  In '  considering  regulatory  changes  to 
achieve  l^e  objectives  of  paragraph  (9)(a), 
State  stu^l  consider  the  disincentives  caused 
by  fuel  aldjustment  clauses  and  other  rate- 
making  terriers,  as  well  as  incentives  that 
would  entourage  better  maintenance  and  In- 
vestment in  more  efTlcient  jwwer  generation, 
transmission  and  distribution  tech- 
nologies. T. 

(b)  Rebort  and  Certification.— The  Sec- 
retary shfill  submit  annually  to  the  Congress 
a  report  idetalling  which  States  have  com- 
plied wiih  the  requirements  for  consider- 
ation in  faragraphs  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  of  section 
ill  of  thsPubllc  Utilities  Regulatory  Policy 
Act  of  1978.  The  report  shall  detail  the 
changes  jn  State  regulations  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  consideration,  or  the  reasons  for 
the  failulle  to  make  changes  in  regulations  or 
procedurfs.  In  the  report,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  finding  and  certify  which  States 
have  Imttlemented  the  substantive  changes 
required  [to  be  considered  in  psiragraphs  (7) 
(a)  and  (t ). 

(c)  Efi  iciency  and  Conservation  Eligi- 
BIUTY.— ^ginning  four  years  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  measures  to  In- 
crease tUe  efficiency  of  energy  use  shall  be 
considered  as  "qualifying  facilities"  and  be 
considerod  eligible  for  the  programs  estab- 
lished byi  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Poli- 
cies Act  pf  1978  in  those  States  that  have  not 
adopted  procedures  that  meet  the  require- 
ments 01  paragraphs  (7)  (a)  and  (b).  These 
States  sliall  be  all  States  which  the  Sec- 
retary hiis  not  yet  certified  in  a  report  to  the 
Congress:  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  as  having 
implemented  the  substantive  changes. 
SEC.  S4S.  Improvements  in  the  energy  effi- 

CIENCV  AND  RENEWABLE  ENERGY 
PROGRAMS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  MARKETING  AIMflNISTRA- 
TION8. 

(a)  REApoNSiBiLrnES  of  the  Power  Mar- 
keting I  administrations.- The  Western, 
Southwestern,  and  Southeastern  Power  Mar- 
keting Apministrations  (PMAs)  shall  ensure 
that  all  |:o8t-effective  energy-efHciency  and 
renewable-energy  resources  are  acquired  by 
themselvtes  and  their  customer  utilities.  To 
that  endL  each  long-term  firm  power  con- 
tract beoveen  a  PMA  and  a  customer  utility 
shall  contain  an  article  requiring  the  cus- 
tomer utility  to  develop  and  implement  an 
energy-efficiency  and  renewable-energy  pro- 
gram. Eajch  such  contract  article  shall: 

(1)  contain  time  schedules  for  meeting  pro- 
gram goals  and  delineat  actions  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  such  goals  are  not  met.  Such  ac- 
tions sh^ll  include  reductions  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  (^ipaclty  and/or  energy  to  such  pur- 
chaser a$  would  otherwise  be  provided  under 
such  contract; 

(2)  contain  la-ovislons  that  ensure  that  the 
purchaser  of  power  is  actively  acquiring  all 
the  costf-effective  energy-eCficiency  and  re- 
newable-pnergy  opportunities  in  its  service 
area,  wfatore  cost  effectiveness  includes  both 
the  direiit  economic  costs  and  benefits  of 
such  actions  as  well  as  their  environmental 
effects; 

(3)  provide  for  review  and  modification  of 
such  proErams  not  less  than  once  every  three 
years.     T 

(b)  TfCHNiCAL  ASSISTANCE.- The  Power 
Marketing  Administrations,  using  revenues 
collected  from  customer  utilities  through 
normal  fatemaking  processes,  shall  provide 
technical   assistance    to,   and   oversight   of. 


these  customer  utility  programs.  Technical 
assistance  may  include  publications,  work- 
shops, confeoences,  one-on-one  assistance, 
equipment  loans,  technology-assessment 
studies,  marketing  studies,  and  other  mecha- 
nisms to  transfer  information  on  energy-effi- 
ciency and  fenewable-energy  options  and 
programs  to  customer  utilities.  In  addition, 
the  Power  Marketing  Administrations  shall, 
in  cooperatiab  with  the  customer  utilities, 
establish  datk  collection  and  analysis  sys- 
tems to  monitor  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
these  new  resources.  Finally,  the  Power  Mar- 
keting Admiqlstrations  shall  consider  provi- 
sions of  financial  incentives  to  purchase  the 
outputs  from  jenergy -efficiency  programs  and 
renewable-energy  projects  undertaken  by 
customer  utilities.  Such  financial  incentives 
may  Include  filling  credits,  provision  of  non- 
firm  power,  and  additional  allocations  of 
Federal  hydropower. 

(c)  Programs.- The  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrationfl  shall  Implement  programs  di- 
rectly to  acqplre  cost-effective  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  resources  in  the  region 
in  conjunctioD  with  programs  conducted  by 
utilities.  The  {costs  of  such  i>rograms  shall  be 
recovered  thtough  the  costs  charged  to  a 
utility. 

(d)  Annual]  Report.— The  Power  Market- 
ing Administrations,  in  their  annual  reports 
to  the  Secret|u7,  shall  discuss  their  progress 
in  acquiring!  energy-efficiency  and  renew- 
able-energy resouroes  and  the  amount  of 
funds  expended  by  both  the  Power  Marketing 
Administration  and  their  customer  utilities 
on  such  programs. 

(e)  Regulations.- Within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  tihe  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Power  Marl^eting  Administrations  shall 
amend  their  existing  regulations  to  reflect 
the  provision^  of  subsection  (a). 

(f)  Tennessee  valley  Authoiuty  Least 
Cost  Planning  and  Implementation.— <l) 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall  em- 
ploy a  planni|ig  and  selection  process  for  new 
energy  resources  that  evaluate  the  full  range 
of  existing  4nd  incremental  resources,  in- 
cluding new  jiower  supplies,  energy  conserva- 
tion and  effldlency,  and  renewable  energy  re- 
sources, in  ooder  to  meet  expected  future  de- 
mand at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  society. 
The  process  shall  take  into  account  nec- 
essary features  for  system  operation,  such  as 
diversity,  reliability,  dlspatchabllity,  and 
other  factors  of  risk,  and  shall  treat  demand 
and  supply  resources  on  a  consistent  and  in- 
tegrated basis. 

(2)  The  plan  shall  be  updated  every  two 
years  provided  the  opportunity  for  public 
participation!  &Dd  comment  is  implemented 
to  the  maxintum  extent  possible. 

(3)  E^ch  loag-term  firm  power  contract  be- 
tween the  Tepnessee  Valley  Authority  and  a 
customer  utility  shall  contain  an  article  re- 
quiring the  dustomer  utility  to  develop  and 
implement  ap  energy-efficiency  and  renew- 


able energy 
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time  schedules  for  meeting 
s  and  delineate  actions  to  be 
event  such  goals  are  not  met. 
shall  include  reductions  in  the 
capacity  and/or  energy  to  such 
purchaser  a^  would  otherwise  be  provided 
under  such  contract; 

(B)  contalq  provisions  that  ensure  that  the 
purchaser  of  i  power  is  actively  acquiring  all 
the  cost-effective  energy-efficiency  and  re- 
newable-ener^  opportunities  in  its  service 
area,  where  Cost  effectiveness  includes  both 
the  direct  economic  cost  and  benefits  of  such 
actions  as  v^ell  as  their  environmental  ef- 
fects: and 
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(C)  provides  for  review  and  modincatlon  of 
such  programs  not  less  than  once  every  three 
years. 

(4)  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  usln«r 
revenues  collected  from  customer  utilities 
through  normal  ratemaklng  processes,  shall 
provide  technical  assistance  to.  and  over- 
sight of,  these  customer  utility  programs. 
Technical  assistance  may  include  publica- 
tions, workshops,  conferences,  one-on-one  as- 
sistance, equipment  loans,  technology-as- 
sessment studies,  marketing  studies,  and 
other  mechanisms  to  transfer  information  on 
energy-efficiency  and  renewable-energy  op- 
tions and  programs  to  customer  utilities.  In 
addition,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  customer  utili- 
ties, establish  data  collection  and  analysis 
systems  to  monitor  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
these  new  resources.  Finally,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  shall  consider  provisions  of 
financial  incentives  to  purchase  the  outputs 
from  energy-efficiency  programs  and  renew- 
able-energy projects  undertaken  by  cus- 
tomer utilities.  Such  financial  incentives 
may  Include  billing  credits  and  provisions  of 
non-firm  power. 

(5)  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall 
implement  programs  directly  to  acquire 
cost-effective  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  resources  in  the  regrion  in  conjunc- 
tion with  programs  conducted  by  utilities. 
The  cost  of  such  programs  shall  be  recovered 
through  the  cost  charged  to  a  utility. 

SBC  SM.  FEDERAL  ENERCT  REGULATORY  COM- 
mSNON  ENERGY  EFTICIKNCY  PRO- 
GRAM. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Ck>mmis- 
slon  (hereafter,  the  "Commission"),  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary,  shall  develop 
an  office  of  energy  efflciency  to  coordinate 
the  Commission's  activities  on  energy  con- 
servation and  efficiency. 

The  Commission  shall  establish  procedures 
that  would  allow  expedited  review  of  any 
Interstate  power  sales  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purchasing  utility's  least-cost 
energy  plan. 
Subtitle  F.— Used  Oil  Energy  Production  Act 

of  19S1 
SEC.  ML  SHORT  TTIIB. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Used  Oil 
Energy  Production  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  MS.  PURPOSSa 

To  amend  title  m  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  promote  the  refin- 
ing, re-refining  and  reprocessing  of  used  lu- 
bricating oil  into  fuels  and  other  petroleum 
products,  and  for  other  purtwses. 

SEC.  US.  RE<)UIREIfENT8  FOR  ENERGY  PROOUC- 
THm  FR(M<  USED  OIL. 

Section  383  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6363)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by — 

(A)  striking  "As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  in- 
serting "Not  less  than  15  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Used  Oil  Energy 
lYoduction  Act  of  1981";  and 

(B)  striking  "National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
"National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Market  Incentives  for  the  Reuse  of 
Used  Oil.— 

"(1)  Requirements— <A)  Beginning  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  a  producer  or  importer 
of  100,000  gallons  or  more  per  year  of  lubri- 
cating oil  shall  each  year  either  refine,  re-re- 
fine, or  reprocess  into  petroleum  products. 


including  fuels,  using  a  method  described  in 
subparagraph  (B),  an  amount  of  used  oil 
equal  to  at  least  that  amount  of  oil  deter- 
mined by— 

"(1)  multiplying  the  lubricating  oil  jaro- 
duced  or  imported  that  year  by  such  person, 
by 

"(11)  the  percentage  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  A  producer  or  importer  of  lubricating 
oil  may  comply  with  this  paragraph  by— 

"(1)  refining,  re-refining,  or  reprocessing 
used  oil  for  purposes  of  producing  petroleum 
products,  including  fuels;  or 

"(11)  purchasing  credits  under  the  credit 
system  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3). 

"(2)  Estabushment  of  reuse  percent- 
age—The  Secretary  shall  establish,  on  an 
annual  basis,  a  percentage  for  use  under 
paragraph  (1).  The  percentage  applicable  dur- 
ing the  first  year  that  the  requirement  es- 
tablished by  paragraph  (1)  is  in  effect,  shall 
be  a  percentage  that  is  equal  to  the  reuse 
rate  for  lubricating  oil  that  exists  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Used  Oil  Energy 
Production  Act  of  1991.  Such  rate  shall  be  de- 
termined by  using  data  for  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  data  are  available.  Through 
the  year  2000,  the  percentage  shall  be  an  ad- 
ditional two  percentage  points  higher  than 
the  actual  percentage  for  the  previous  year 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Regulations— 

"(A)  In  General.— Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  to  implement  these  require- 
ments. These  regulations  shall  cover: 

"(i)  producers  or  Importers  of  lubricating 
oil; 

"(11)  generators  or  collectors  of  used  oil; 

"(ill)  a  system.  Including  permits,  by 
which  refiners,  re-refiners  and  reprocessors 
of  used  oil  may  create  credits  which  may  be 
purchased  by  producers  and  importers  of  lu- 
bricating oil  for  the  puprose  of  complying 
with  subparagraph  (IKB); 

"(iv)  enforcement; 

"(V)  record-keeping; 

"(vl)  any  other  requirement  which  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  for  administering 
the  program  set  forth  by  this  subsection:  and 

"(vii)  prohibitions  on  the  mixing  of  used 
oil  with  hazardous  wastes  or  other  physical 
or  chemical  impurities  not  associated  with 
its  use  as  a  lubricating  oil,  and  the  creation 
of  credits  from  such  mixed  used  oil. 

"(B)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term: 

"(1)  'credit'  means  a  legal  record  of  used  oil 
refined,  re-refined  or  reprocessed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  for  purposes  of 
complying  with  iMuragraph  (1); 

"(11)  'producer'  with  respect  to  lubricating 
oil  means  any  person  who  produces  a  lubri- 
cant base  stock  from  crude  oil.  Such  produc- 
tion does  not  include  the  re-refining  of  used 
oil; 

"(ill)  'importer'  with  respect  to  lubricating 
oil  means  any  person  who  imiwrts  a  lubri- 
cant base  stock  or  lubricating  oil,  except  for 
lubricating  oil  contained  in  transportation 
vehicles  or  other  machinery; 

"(iv)  'lubricant  base  stock'  means  oil  trom 
which  lubricating  oil  is  made  after  introduc- 
tion of  additives; 

"(V)  'generator'  and  'collector'  means  any 
person  who  collects,  stores,  accumulates,  or 
otherwise  generates  used  oil.  Such  terms  do 
not  include  an  individual  who  generates  used 
oil  by  removing  such  oil  from  the  engine  of 
a  light  duty  motor  vehicle  or  household  ap- 
pliance owned  by  that  individual: 


"(vl)  're-reflner'  and  'reproceasor'  means 
any  person  who  produces  lubricating  oils, 
fuels,  or  other  petroleum  products  through 
processing  of  used  oil;  and 

"(vii)  'refiner'  means  any  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  facility  that  is  classified  as  an  S.LC. 
2911  facility  under  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Standard  ClassificatioD  Manual. 

"(C)  Exemptions. 

"(1)  This  subsection  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  a  facility: 

"(I)  that  is  classified  as  an  S.LC.  number 
2911  facility  under  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Standard  Classification  Manual 
and  that  refines  used  oil  into  fuel  or  other 
petroleum  products,  amount  of  which  is 
equal  to  no  more  than  the  amount  of  used  oil 
that  the  owner  of  the  facility  is  required  to 
refine  or  otherwise  reuse  under  iiaragraph 
(IKA). 

"(II)  that  is  classified  as  an  S.LC.  number 
2899,  or  S.LC.  number  2992  facility  under  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Standard 
Classification  Manual  and  that  oomimunds 
or  blends  lubricating  base  oil  into  finished 
lubricant  products  as  its  principal  activity, 
provided  that  such  facility  has  a  contract  to 
reprocess  a  customer's  used  lubricant,  and 
does  not  take  title  to  such  lubricant,  and 
such  reprocessed  lubricant  i»t>dact  is  re- 
turned to  the  customer. 

"(11)  This  subsection  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  hereunder  shall  not  apply  to 
used  oil  that  is  generated  on-site  for  on-site 
energy  production  activities,  including  stor- 
age, use,  and  transportation,  carried  out  at  a 
facility  that  is  classified  as  an  S.LC.  number 
4911  facility  under  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Standard  Classification  Manual. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations establishing  requirements  for  exempt 
refineries  that  refine  used  oil.  The  regula- 
tions shall  cover  record-keeping,  testing,  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  re- 
fining used  oil  at  exempt  refineries. 

"(4)  Authorizations.— There  is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy S2,000,000  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  use  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
S3,000,000  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section. 

"(5)  Report.— One  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  Senate  on  the  imple- 
mentation and  operation  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

sec  SM.  LI8TINC  OR  IDENTIFICATION  OF  TOED 
OH. 

Section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(j)  Used  Oil.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
list  or  identify  used  oil  as  a  hazardous  waste 
under  this  subtitle,  nor  shall  used  oil  other- 
wise be  deemed  to  be  a  hazardous  waste 
under  this  subtitle." 
SBC  »>.  SUNSET  PWjrVISION.  < 

The  authority  of  this  Act  expires  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
Energy  Efficiency  and  Development  Act  of 

1991. 

Subtitle  G.— Tire  Recycling  Incentives 
SBC  ML  SHORT  TITIX. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tire  Re- 
cycling Incentives  Act". 


72e2 


B.nNDING& 

The  Congress  flnds  the  following: 

(1)  The  generation  of  solid  and  hazardous 
waste  has  grown  to  alarming  proportions  in 
the  United  States,  with  per  capital  disposal 
having  Increased  by  80  percent  from  1960  to 
1989.  Bach  person  In  the  United  States 
throws  away  3.6  pounds  of  garbage  every 
day— enough  annually  to  fill  a  convoy  of  10- 
ton  garbage  trucks  145,000  miles  long,  which 
Is  the  equivalent  of  naif-way  to  the  moon  or 
roughly  7  times  around  the  Equator. 

(2)  Frequently,  economic  incentives  are 
not  sufficient  to  encourage  waste  minimiza- 
tion and  responsible  environmental  behav- 
ior, and  such  incentives  actually  may  favor 
increased  waste  generation  and  improper  be- 
havior. 

(3)  A  system  of  economic  Incentives  tar- 
geted at  waste  reduction  and  recycling  to- 
gether with  responsible  regulation  of  recy- 
cling activity  can  reduce  both  the  amount 
and  toxicity  of  materials  entering  the  envi- 
ronment. 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  requires  addi- 
tional statutory  authority  to  establish  ai>- 
propriate  management  and  recycling  re- 
quirements amd  to  address  situations  in 
which  economic  incentives  to  encourage 
waste  reduction  and  responsible  environ- 
mental behavior  are  not  adequate. 

(5)  There  is  a  need  to  encourage  greater  re- 
cycling of  scrap  tires.  Americans  generate 
more  than  250  million  scrap  tires  annually. 
Such  scrap  tires,  piled  one  on  top  of  another, 
would  be  98,000  Empire  State  Buildings.  Less 
than  30  percent  of  the  currently  generated 
KrtLV  tires  are  recycled.  Currently  2V^  to  3 
bniion  scrap  tires  are  stockpiled  across 
America  and  these  scrap  tire  dumps  grow 
larger  every  year.  Such  stockpiling  is.  Itself, 
a  potential  health  concern. 

(6)  While  worn  out  tire  casings  currently 
represent  only  1.2  percent  of  the  solid  waste 
stream,  scrap  tires  present  a  special  disposal/ 
reuse  challenge  because  of  their  size  shape 
and  physical/chemical  nature. 

(7)  Scrap  tires,  when  disposed  of  whole  in  a 
landfill,  have  a  unique  tendency  to  rise  back 
to  the  surface,  thus  disrupting  the  landfill 
cap  and  allowing  water  to  infiltrate  the  land- 
fUl. 

(8)  Of  the  more  than  250  million  scrap  tires 
generated  in  the  United  States  every  year, 
84.5  percent  are  lioidfllled,  stockpiled,  or  ille- 
gally dumped. 

(9)  The  whole  scrap  tires  which  are  stock- 
piled represent  not  only  a  waste  of  resources 
but  also  a  health  hazard  because  they  serve 
aa  an  ideal  breeding  ground  for  mosquitoes. 
According  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  mosquito  borne  diseases,  like  en- 
cephalitis and  yellow  fever,  as  a  result  of 
stockpiled  t^res.  cost  an  estimated  SS,400,000 
a  year. 

(10)  Further,  fire  hazards  as  a  result  of  fire 
stockpiles  are  both  severe  and  wide-ranging. 
Such  scrap  tire  fires  frequently  result  In  air, 
surface,  and  ground  water  pollution.  The 
major  problem  of  a  scrap  tire  fire  hazard  is 
the  dlfllculty  in  extinguishing  the  fire  due  to 
the  fact  that  75  percent  of  tire  space  is  void. 
This  void  space  makes  it  difficult  to  put  out 
fires  or  quench  the  oxygen  supply. 

(11)  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  in  putting 
tire  fires  out,  such  fires  represent  a  potential 
health  and  environmental  risk  in  the  form  of 
both  liquid  and  gaseous  emissions  from  the 
tires.  Burning  tires  emit  solvents  and  poly- 
nuclelc  aeromatic  hydrocarbons  (PAHs)— 
many  of  which  are  carcinogenic.  The  tires 
also  melt  while  burning,  releasing  both  sooty 
smoke  and  oily  liquids.  The  water  used  to  ex- 
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tingruish  tf  e  fire  mobilizes  these  chemicals 
into  the  sutface  and  ground  water. 

(12)  Estimated  direct  annual  expenditures 
for  extinguishing  tire  fires  are  greater  than 
S2.000.000.  (^ne  tire  fire  alone,  in  Winchester, 
Virginia,  Required  more  than  $5,000,000  for 
cotnrol  and  containment.  These  estimates 
say  nothlqg  of  the  environmental  damage 
that  must  altimately  be  paid  for. 

(13)  The  pest  way  of  eliminating  the  envi- 
ronmental I  and  health  hazards  associated 
with  tire  piles  is  to  minimize  and  ultimately 
eliminate  Vie  stockpiling  of  tires. 

(14)  While  adequate  technology  exists  to 
significantly  reduce  tire  stockpiles,  scrap 
tires  are  ufderutilized  because  of  adverse  ec- 
onomics. It  is  simply  cheaper  to  throw  them 
away  thanjto  recycle.  Until  economic  forces 
are  reversed,  tire  stockpiling  will  be  the  op- 
tion of  choice.  Producers  and  Importers  of 
tires  are  r^ponsible  for  introduction  of  such 
tires  into  bommeree  and  therefore  need  to 
assure  that  such  tires  are  ultimately  man- 
aged in  a  rtsponsible  fashion. 

SBC.   MS.   H^QUntEMENTS  TO  RECYCUB  SCRAP 


(a)  In  General.— <l)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disiiosal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6821  et  seq.)  is 
amended  ^  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sectiots; 


-SBC. 


FOR 


4011.     RECYCLING     REQUIREMENTS 
jSCRAP  TIRES. 

"(a)  General  Requirement.— (l)  During 
the  perioa  beginning  not  later  than  24 
months  afler  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Tire  Recycling  Incentives  Act  and  ending 
10  years  alter  such  date,  a  producer  or  im- 
porter of  t4res  each  year  shall  recycle,  using 
a  method  '■  described  in  paragraph  (2).  an 
amount  of)  scrap  tires  equal  to  at  least  that 
amount  of  bres  determined  by — 

"(A)  multiplying  the  tires  produced  for  do- 
mestic usej  or  consumption  or  imported  that 
year  by  su^h  person,  by 

"(B)  the '  recycling  percentage  established 
by  the  Adntinlstrator  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  A  producer  or  Importer  of  tires  may 
comply  with  this  subsection  by  either  or 
both  of  tha  following  methods: 

"(A)  By  Recycling  scrap  tires  in  compliance 
with  the  fequirements  of  section  4012  and 
regulation^  promulgated  pursuant  to  such 
section  thfough  reintroducing  the  recovered 
rubber  Int^  a  manufacturing  process  for  pur- 
poses of  producing  new  tires  or  by  retreading 
old  tire  caaings. 

"(B)  By  purchasing  recycling  credits  under 
the  recycling  credit  system  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  A  producer  or  Importer  of  tires  shall 
submit  to  :tbe  Administrator,  under  regula- 
tions i>roriulgrated  by  the  Administrator,  a 
report  on  Ithe  amount  of  tires  produced  or 
Imported  lb  each  calendar  year  by  such  per- 
son. The  tbpoit  shall  be  submitted  at  least 
once  a  year,  but  the  Administrator  also  may 
require  sueh  Interim  reports  under  this  para- 
graph as  h#  considers  necessary. 

"(b)  RecVclino  Percentage.— The  Admin- 
istrator each  year  shall  establish  a  recycling 
percentage  for  use  under  subsection  (a).  The 
percentage  applicable  during  the  first  year 
that  the  requirement  established  by  sub- 
section (all  is  in  effect  shall  be  a  percentage 
that  Is  5  fercentage  points  higher  than  the 
recycling  hite  for  tires  that  exists  on  the 
date  of  thi  enactment  of  the  Tire  Recycling 
Incentives  Act.  Such  recycling  rate  shall  be 
determine^  by  using  data  for  1969  or  the 
most  receat  year  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able. For  9ach  of  the  10  years  thereafter,  the 
recycling  percentage  shall  be  an  additional  5 
percentage  points  higher  than  the  percent- 
age of  the  previous  year.  Such  recycling  per- 
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centage  shall  ro  into  effect  automatically 
and  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"(c)  Credit  System  for  Rbcyclino  Scrap 
Tires. — (l)  Not  less  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  ens  ctment  of  the  Tire  Recycling 
Incentives  Act  J  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  establish  a  system 
under  which  (A^  recyclers  may  create  credits 
for  scrap  tire  recycling,  and  (B)  producers  or 
Importers  of  tfe-es  may  purchase  such  recy- 
cling credits  fh)m  such  recyclers,  for  pur- 
poses of  complying  with  subsection  (a).  No 
person  may  cr«tte  such  credits,  and  no  pro- 
ducer or  Importer  of  tires  may  purchase  such 
credits,  except  |  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section and  tlie  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  sub^ctlon.  In  developing  the  reg- 
dministrator  shall,  to  the 
t  feasible,  allow  for  the  use 
In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  or  otiier  approaches  that  facilitate 
the  simple,  rapid  generation  and  exchange  of 
credits  wlthoutj  a  case-by-case  approval. 

"(2)  At  a  minimum,  the  regulations  under 
paragraph  (1)  ^hall  include  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing requlreiTients: 

(A)  The  owi^r  or  operator  of  any  tire  sale 
facility  or  any  scrap  tire 
ty  shall  keep  receipts  Issued 
rs  who  take  delivery  of  the 
e  receipts  shall  be  kept  at 
,nd  shall  show  the  date,  the 
p  tires  taken,  and  the  trans- 
porter's identification  number.  The  owner  or 
operator  shall  ^how  such  receipts  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  to  any  State  enforcing  this 
section  and  section  4012  upon  demand.  The 
owner  or  operator  also  shall  keep  on  file  a 
copy  of  the  C(^tract  or  written  agreement 
between  the  ovr|ner  or  operator  and  the  trans- 
porter under  w)Uch  the  transporter  agrees  to 
take  the  scrap  tires  to  a  recycling  facility. 
"(B)  The  owijer  or  operator  of  a  scrap  tire 
ty  who  obtains  a  permit  in 
section  4012(d)  is  the  only 
create  a  recycling  credit  for 
dit  system.  Recycling  cred- 
its may  be  created  through  shredding  scrap 
tires,  burning  ^rap  tires  for  energy  recovery 
in  a  manner  a,pfiroyeA  under  Federal  or  State 
law,  reusing  sqrap  tires  through  retreading, 
utilizing  crum^  rubber  made  from  scrap  tires 
in  an  asphalt  road  paving  mix,  recycling 
scrap  tires  byj  recovering  rubber  from  the 
tires,  or  such  dther  means  as  may  be  identi- 
fied by  the  Adiiiinistrator.  The  amount  of  re- 
cycling credit  that  may  be  created  for  one 
scrap  tire  handled  at  a  scrap  tire  recycling 
facility  is  as  fellows: 

"(1)  One-fou^h  of  a  credit  for  one  tire 
shredded. 

"(11)  One-foi 

burned  after  si 

"(ill)  One-ha] 


and  installatid 
collection  faclj 
by  any  transp 
scrap  tires, 
least  3  years 
quantity  of  scr 


recycling  facil 
accordance  will 
person  who  ma 
the  recycling 


h  of  a  credit  for  one  tire 

ding, 
of  a  credit  for  one  whole  tire 
burned  in  an  ajtproved  manner. 

"(Iv)  Three-fourths  of  a  credit  for  one  tire 
reused  or  recycled  after  shredding. 

"(V)  One  credit  for  one  whole  tire  reused  or 
recycled.  Metblods  of  reuse  may  Include  re- 
treading, and  methods  of  recycling  may  in- 
clude recovermg  rubber  fix>m  the  tire  to 
produce  tires  (^  an  asphalt  road  paving  mix. 
If  the  method  6f  recovery  involves  shredding 
or  crumbling  or  the  whole  tire,  an  additional 
one-fourth  of  a  credit  may  not  be  claimed 
under  clause  (1)  or  (11). 

"(C)  Each  y^ar  a  producer  or  Importer  of 
tires  shall  keep  records  of  the  quantity  of 
tires  produced  or  imported,  the  recycling  of 
scrap  tires  cai^ied  out  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a),  th(t  amount  of  recycling  credits 
purchased.  tb»  names  of  recyclers  from 
whom  the  ere  fits  were  purchased  and  the 
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dates  of  the  purchases,  the  price  paid  for  the 
credits,  and  the  amount.  If  any,  of  recycling: 
credits  sold  or  carried  over  from  previous 
years.  The  regulations  shall  allow  for  a  two- 
year  carryover  of  credits. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  Include  such 
other  requirements  in  the  regulations  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  qualifications 
for  recyclers,  importers,  and  producers, 
methods  for  auditing  compliance  with  the 
system,  and  enforcement  of  the  system  as 
the  Administrator  considers  necessary  or  ai>- 
proprlate  for  administering  the  recycling 
credit  system  established  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(d)  Reports.— (1)  Not  later  than  six  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tire  Recy- 
cling Incentives  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  interim  report  on  the 
implementation  of  this  section.  The  report 
shall  include,  at  a  minimum— 

"(A)  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  on  the  tire  indus- 
try, the  scrap  tire  recycling  industry,  and 
the  environment,  including  the  extent  of  Im- 
proper tire  storage  and  disposal;  and 

"(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  level  of  the  recy- 
cling percentage  tmder  subsection  (b)  and 
recommendations  on  whether,  and  at  what 
rate,  the  i>ercentage  should  be  increased  in 
future  years  above  the  percentage  applicable 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  10  years  after  such  date, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  final  report  on  the  implementation  of  this 
section.  The  report  shall  include  an  updated 
version  of  the  discussion  and  evaluation  re- 
quired in  the  interim  rejwrt,  as  well  as  such 
other  findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  this  section 
SIS  the  Administrator  consider  appropriate. 

"(3)  Each  year  the  Attorney  General  shall 
determine  the  effects  of  the  credit  system  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (c)  on  competi- 
tion within  the  tire  industry  and  the  scrap 
tire  recycling  industry  and  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  such  determination. 
With  respect  to  any  calendar  year  occurring 
after  the  system  is  established,  the  deter- 
mination shall  be  made,  and  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  not  later  than  6  months 
after  completion  of  an  audit  of  compliance 
with  the  system  carried  out  by  the  Adminis- 
trator during  that  calendar  year,  or  6 
months  after  the  end  of  that  calendar  year, 
whichever  is  earlier.  The  report  shall  include 
recommendations  for  remediating  an  anti- 
competitive ejects  of  the  credit  system,  in- 
cluding effects  that  may  be  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act. 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  implement 
this  section  not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tire  Recy- 
cling Incentives  Act.  If  the  Administrator 
fUls  to  promulgate  such  regulations  by  that 
date,  the  recycling  percentage  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  60  percent  until  such 
time  as  the  regulations  are  promulgated  and 
shall  apply  retroactively  for  each  year  the 
regulations  are  not  in  effect. 

"(f)  Civil  Penalty.— (l)  Whoever  violates 
this  section  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  S2500  for  each  such  violation.  Such 
civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  by  an  order  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
section  5&4  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Be- 
fore issuing  such  an  order,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  written  notice  to  the  person  to  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  and  provide  such  per- 
son an  opportunity  to  request,  within  15  days 


of  the  date  the  notice  is  received  by  such 
person,  a  hearing  on  the  order. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civil 
penalty,  the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
account  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  violation  or  violations 
and,  with  respect  to  the  violator,  ability  to 
pay.  effect  on  ability  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness, any  history  of  prior  violations  under 
this  section,  the  degree  of  cul[>abilit.v,  and 
such  other  matters  as  Justice  may  require. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  conditions, 
any  civil  penalty  which  may  be  imposed 
under  this  subsection.  The  amount  of  such 
penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sums  owning  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  person  charged. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  requested  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  a  hearing  respect- 
ing the  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  and  who 
is  aggrieved  by  an  order  assessing  a  civil 
penalty  may  file  a  petition  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  order  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  in  which  such 
person  resides  or  transacts  business.  Such  a 
petition  may  only  be  filed  within  the  30-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  order  mak- 
ing such  assessment  was  issued. 

"(5)  If  any  person  fails  to  iiay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty— 

"(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assess- 
ment has  become  a  Qnal  order  and  if  such 
person  does  not  file  a  petition  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  order  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, or 

"(B)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  this  section  has  entered  a  final  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Administrator, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  Interest  at  currently 
prevailing  rates  from  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (4)  or  the  date  of  such  final  Judgment, 
as  the  case  may  be)  in  an  action  brought  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  an  action,  the  validity, 
amount,  and  appropriateness  of  such  penalty 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

"(g)  Relationship  to  Other  Law.— The 
creation  of  any  recycling  credits  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  scrap  tire  recycling 
facility  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
not  alter  the  status  of  scrap  tires  as  a  waste 
that  may  be  used  as  fuel  in  a  qualifjring 
small  power  production  facility  or  a  qualify- 
ing cogeneration  facility  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  142(aX6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (26  U.S.C. 
142(a)(6)),  a  scrap  tire  recycling  or  disposal 
facility  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  solid 
waste  disposal  facility. 

«SXC.  4011.  MANACSMKNT  STANDARDS  FOR 
SCRAP  TIBBS  AND  SCRAP  TIRB  COL- 
LCCnON   AND    RECYCUNG    FACOJ- 


"(A)  General  Requirements.— (l )  Not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Tire  Recycling  Incentives  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  take  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

"(A)  The  Admlnistrat^Dr  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  set  of  minimum  re- 
quirements, together  with  a  model  program 
for  the  purposes  of  use  by  States  implement- 
ing and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  minimum  requirements  and 
model  program  shall  include  provisions  for 
collection,  transport,  storage,  financial  as- 
surance, and  management  of  scrap  tires.  In 
developing  such  provisions,  the  Administra- 


tor's first  priority  shall  be  to  protsct  jmblic 
health  and  the  environment,  but  in  adhering 
to  that  priority,  he  should  not  discourage  en- 
vironmentally beneficial  reuse,  recovery,  or 
recycling  of  scrap  tires. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  procedure  under 
which  such  minimum  requirements  shall  be 
incorporated  in  the  solid  waste  management 
plan  submitted  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  by  such  State  under  this 
title.  The  Administrator  may  Bot  approve  a 
Sute  plan  (or,  if  a  State  plan  has  already 
been  approved  In  a  SUte.  the  portion  of  the 
plan  for  that  State  Incorporating  the  mini- 
mum requirements  under  this  section)  unless 
(1)  the  State  has  adopted  all  elements  of  the 
model  program  developed  under  this  section, 
and  (11)  the  State  has  designated  an  agency 
or  entity  to  implement  such  program.  In  the 
case  of  a  State  that  adopts  a  program  that  is 
identical  to  the  model  program  developed 
under  this  section  and  that  contains  a  des- 
ignation of  an  agency  or  entity  to  implement 
the  program,  the  portion  of  the  plan  required 
under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  upon  receipt  by 
the  Administrator  of  written  notification  of 
the  adoption  of  such  a  program. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  ena- 
bling regulations  under  which  States  may 
implement  and  enforce  this  section  by  adop- 
tion of  the  model  program  and  regulations. 
Such  enabling  regulations  shall  specify  the 
percentage  of  paving  materials  described  in 
subparagraph  (DKi)  necessary  for  a  State  to 
acquire  in  order  to  qualify  for  expedited  re- 
view under  that  subparagraph. 

"(D)  In  reviewing  and  approving  the  State 
Plan,  the  Administrator  shall  provide  expe- 
dited review  to  any  State  which  does  one  of 
the  following  in  its  plan: 

"(i)  Encourages  the  recycling  of  scrap  tires 
by  requiring  the  relevant  State  highway  au- 
thority to  use  paving  materials  made  ffom 
crumb  rubber  from  scrap  tires  for  use  in  as- 
phalt or  roadbed  construction.  Under  the 
plan  the  State  highway  authority  (or  its  pav- 
ing contractor)  would  be  encouraged  to  ac- 
quire such  paving  materials  from  a  per- 
mitted tire  recycler.  In  any  such  case,  the 
State  may  enter  into  contractual  arrange- 
ments to  share  in  the  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  recycling  credits  under  section  4011. 

"(11)  Provides  for  directly  acquiring  and  re- 
cycling scrap  tires  for  such  paving  materials 
in  the  same  manner  as  may  be  done  directly 
by  the  State  highway  authority.  In  any  such 
case,  the  State  may  obtain  a  permit  to  recy- 
cle such  tires  and  may  generate  and  sell  tire 
recycling  credits. 

"(ill)  Encourages  the  reuse  of  tires  hy  re- 
quiring that  at  least  X  percent  of  the  tires 
purchased  each  year  by  the  State  for  motor 
vehicles  are  retread  tires. 

"(b)  Management  Standards.— Not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Tire  Recycling  Incentives  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  regulations  es- 
tablishing standards  for  the  purpose  of  mini- 
mizing potential  health  and  environmental 
damages  from  the  improper  storage  and  dis- 
posal of  scrap  tires.  States  stiall  adopt  such 
standards  in  implementing  and  enforcing 
this  section.  At  a  minimum,  such  standards 
shall  provide  for  each  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Bans.— (A)  Not  later  than  24  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tire  Recy- 
cling Incentives  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
ban  the  disposal  of  whole  tires  in  land  dis- 
posal facilities.  As  part  of  the  ban.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  allow  for  the  land  disposal 
of  shredded  tires,  but  only  in  a  monofill. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactOMnt  of  the  Tire  Recycling  In- 
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centlves  Act,  the  Administrator  sh&Il  ih-o- 
mul^te  regulations  to  ban  the  intentional 
infliction  of  damage  on  tire  caslne:s  that  is 
done  to  preclude  a  tire  casing  from  being 
used  In  retreading.  Including  slashing  of  tire 
casings.  The  ban  shall  apply  to  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  tire  casings,  owners 
and  operators  of  tire  sale  and  installation  fa- 
cilities, and  transporters  covered  by  para- 
graph (5).  An  importer  or  manufacturer  of 
tire  casings  shall  not  be  held  liable  in  any 
court  of  law  for  damages  resulting  from  sub- 
sequent failure  of  retreaded  tires  if  such  a 
tire  is  retreaded  by  a  recycler  creating  recy- 
cling credits  through  retreading  under  sec- 
tion 4011(c). 

"(2)  INVENTORY;  TIRE  ADVISORY  BOARD.— (A) 

Not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Tire  Recycling  Incentives 
Act,  each  State  shall  conduct  an  inventory 
of  scrap  tire  collection  facilities.  Including 
existing  tire  piles,  dumps,  and  landfills  with 
above-ground  storage  of  old  tires,  or  any 
other  scrap  tire  storage  of  more  than  1.000 
tires.  Such  Inventory  shall  be  provided  to 
the  Administrator  and  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  such  State  to  the  public  for  com- 
ment. At  a  minimum,  the  inventory  shall  in- 
clude an  estimate  of  the  number  of  tires  in 
each  scrap  tire  pile,  an  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  scrap  tires  at  the  site,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  site  characteristics.  Including 
proximity  to  the  100-year  flood  plain,  and 
surface  water  run-on/run-off  characteristics, 
along  with  current  management  practices  at 
the  site.  The  inventory  shall  include  the 
name  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  such 
site. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tire  Recycling 
Incentives  Act,  each  State  shall  convene  a 
tire  advisory  board  of  public  and  private  in- 
terests. Such  board  shall  have  at  least  3 
members  and  shall  help  coordinate  the 
State's  efforts  under  this  section. 

"(3)  ABATEMENT.— In  consultation  with  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  scrap  tire  collection 
(kclllty,  the  tire  advisory  board,  and  the 
State  public  health  authorities,  the  State 
shall,  within  18  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Tire  Recycling  Incentives  Act. 
develop  a  scrap  tire  abatement  plan.  The 
overall  abatement  plan  for  the  State  inven- 
tory of  sites  shall  reflect  the  following  pa- 
rameters in  such  priorities  as  determined  by 
the  State: 

"(A)  Overall  size  of  tire  collection  site. 

"(B)  Risk  to  public  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. Including  fire  hazard. 

"(C)  Proximity  to  populated  areas. 

"(D)  Other  factors. 

In  developing  an  abatement  strategy  for  in- 
dividual sites,  the  States  may  use  the  en- 
forcement authorities  of  section  4013. 

"(4)  Sale  and  installation  FAcnLrriES.- 
Any  facility  which  distributes  more  than 
1,000  tires  annually  into  commerce  for  flnal 
installation  onto  motor  vehicles  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  licensed  tire  haul- 
er. No  person  operating  such  tire  sale  or  in- 
stallation facilities  shall  give.  sell,  donate  or 
otherwise  provide  scrap  tires  to  any  other 
person  or  entity  than  a  licensed  tire  hauler. 

"(5)  TRANSPORTATION    IDENTIFICATION   NXni- 

BBR. — (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  no  person  may  transport  scrap  tires 
from  a  tire  sale  or  installation  facility  or 
scrap  tire  collection  facility  unless  that  per- 
son has  obtained  a  scrap  tire  Transportation 
Identlflcation  Number  for  the  authority  des- 
ignated by  the  State  in  its  State  plan.  The 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  such  stand- 
ards and  recordkeeping  requirements  as  are 
appropriate  to  assure  that  scrap  tires  which 


are  collect  »d,  transported,  and  ultimately 
stored,  rec;  rcled  or  disposed  of  can  be  cor- 
rectly accc  anted  for  under  this  section  and 
section  4011 . 

"(B)  The j  prohibition  In  subparagraph  (A) 
does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  trfLsh  hauler,  such  as  a  munlcii».l 
solid  waste)  collection  truck,  carrying  fewer 
than  SO  scrfp  tires. 

"(11)  A  recyclables  hauler,  such  as  an  auto 
dismantling  yard,  carrying  fewer  than  50 
scrap  tlres.j 

"(ill)  An  Individual  transporting  fewer 
than  10  scrap  tires. 

"(iv)  A  jerson  transporting  products  de- 
rived Cromllres. 

"(V)  A  pireon  transporting  scrap  tires  for 
appropriate  agricultural  purposes,  as  defined 
by  the  Adnlinlstrator. 

"(vi)  A  biisiness  that  generates  and  trans- 
ports its  o^n  scrap  tires. 

"(c)  Scrap  Tire  Collection  Faciutibs.— 

"(1)  PEiurr  ouideunes.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  guidelines  for  the  State 
to  use  to  usue  permits  to  scrap  tire  collec- 
tion facillfles.  Permit  guidelines  shall  pro- 
vide for  efftctive  regulatory  control  of  scrap 
tires  from  Ithe  point  of  origination  to  flnal 
disposition^  Permit  guidelines  shall  also  pro- 
vide examples  of  cases  in  which  class  permits 
and  permitt  for  mobile  equipment  are  appro- 
I>riate.        J 

"(2)  Opesiation  requirements.- The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgrate  regulations  or 
publish  guiidelines  that  shall  include  each  of 
the  following  requirements  for  the  operation 
of  such  faci  titles: 

"(A)  Th«  regulations  or  guidelines  shall 
limit  the  n  aximum  size  of  both  existing  and 
future  sera  >  tire  piles  at  scrap  tire  collection 
facilities.  1  ^or  existing  tire  piles  subject  to 
the  require  nents  of  the  inventory  and  abate- 
ment plan,  khe  maximum  square  area  of  such 
existing  plies  shall  be  10.000  square  feet,  with 
a  height  Itnlt  of  40  feet  and  provision  for 
adequate  fencing,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
minlstratof ,  to  prevent  additions  to  the  pile. 
For  such  niw  tire  piles  as  may  be  required  in 
the  abatemjent  program  or  until  recycling  fa- 
cilities arei  in  operation,  any  new  tire  piles 
shall  be  li^iited  to  5.000  square  feet,  with  a 
maximum  leight  of  20  feet. 

"(B)  The  regulations  or  guidelines  shall  re- 
quire a  baq  on  open  burning  within  SO  feet  of 
a  scrap  tii^  pile,  along  with  a  requirement 
that  a  SO-fclot  flre  lane  be  maintained  around 
each  pile. 

"(C)  The  regulations  or  guidelines  shall  in- 
clude guidance  on  vegetation,  rodent,  and 
mosquito  control  at  such  facilities  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(3)  FLOop  plain,  wetland,  shoreline,  and 
ravine  rbcuirements.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  different  requirements  in  reg- 
ulations 04  guidelines  for  scrap  tire  collec- 
tion facill^es  located  in  a  lOO-year  flood 
plain  and  iuch  other  areas  where  water  re- 
sources ara  critical,  such  as  wetlands,  shore- 
lines, and  ravines. 

"(4)  EMEfOENCY  PLANNING  REQUIREMENTS.- 

The  Administrator  shall  publish  gniidelines 
for  States!  to  follow  In  making  plans  for 
emergencias  Involving  scrap  tire  collection 
facilities.  The  guidelines  shall  require  States 
to  establisti  contingency  plans  for  handling 
an  emergency.  Such  plans  shall  be  developed 
in  consultaltlon  with  the  tire  advisory  board, 
the  State  flre  marshal,  and  local  flre  depart- 
ments.       ' 

"(5)  EMBiGENCY  MANUAL.— The  owner  or 
operator  of  a  scrap  tire  collection  facility 
shall  prepare  and  maintain  at  the  facility  an 
emergency,  preparedness  manual  containing 
the  followilkg  elements: 
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"(A)  A  list  of  names  and  numbers  of  per- 
sons to  be  contacted  in  the  event  of  a  flre, 
flood,  or  other  Emergency  Involving  the  tire 
facility. 

"(B)  A  list  of  the  emergency  response 
equipment  present  at  the  facility,  its  loca- 
tion, and  how  it  should  be  used  in  the  event 
of  a  flre  or  othef  emergency. 

"(C)  A  describtion  of  the  procedures  that 
should  be  follo|red  in  the  event  of  a  flre  at 
the  facility,  including  procedures  to  contain 
and  dispose  of  ttie  oily  material  generated  by 
the  combustion^  of  large  numbers  of  tires. 
The  procedures  in  the  emergency  prejiared- 
ness  manual  shill  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  alt  the  facility.  The  emergency 
preparedness  manual  shall  be  updated  once  a 
year,  upon  changes  in  operations  at  the  facil- 
ity, or  if  required  by  the  State. 

"(6)  Emergency  notification  and  re- 
PORTS.- The  owner  or  operator  of  a  scrap  tire 
collection  facility  shall  immediately  notify 
the  State  in  txie  event  of  a  fire  or  other 
emergency  at  me  facility  with  potential  off- 
site  impacts.  Within  2  weeks  of  any  emer- 
gency Involving  potential  off-site  impact, 
the  owner  or  (Operator  of  the  facility  shall 
submit  to  the  State  a  report  on  the  emer- 
gency. This  repprt  shall  set  forth  the  origins 
of  the  emergency,  the  actions  that  were 
taken  to  deal  With  the  emergency,  the  re- 
sults of  the  actjions  that  were  taken,  and  an 
analysis  of  the!  success  or  failure  of  the  ac- 
tions. I 

"(7)  Operational  record.- The  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  regulations  or  pub- 
lish guidelines  requiring  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  serai  tire  collection  facility  to 
maintain  Records  of  the  number  of  scrap 
tires  received  ^t  the  facility,  stored  at  the 
facility,  and  |shlpped  from  the  &cility. 
Records  shall  aQso  be  kept  of  the  amount  of 
tire-derived  products  received,  stored,  or 
shipped  from  tlte  facility.  At  the  completion 
of  an  abatement  increment,  or  a  reporting 
period,  the  re|ponsible  owner  or  operator 
shall  submit  to(  the  State  a  record  of  the  ap- 
proximate nun^ber  of  scrap  tires  remaining 
in  the  facility;  the  amount  of  tire-derived 
products  stored  at  the  faculty;  and  the  num- 
ber of  scrap  tites  or  amount  of  tire-deiived 
products  received  at  the  facility  and  shipped 
from  the  f^cill|ty  during  the  abatement  in- 
crement or  reporting  period.  For  scrap  tires 
and  tire-derived  products  shipped  to  another 
location,  the  (|ate  and  the  amount  shipped 
must  be  included. 

"(8)  Inspection.— At  the  completion  of 
each  abatement  increment  or  reporting  pe- 
riod the  owner  Or  operator  of  a  scrap  tire  col- 
lection facility  jshall  notify  the  State  so  that 
an  inspection  or  the  tire  facility  may  be  con- 
ducted to  certify  the  completion  of  the  re- 
quired abatement  or  permit  operating  condi- 
tions. I 

"(9)  Operatipn.  closure,  and  post-clo- 
sure.—The  A^inistrator  shall  publish 
guidelines  for  adoption  by  the  SUte  regu- 
latory authoritsr  requiring  that  all  facilities 
regulated  under  this  section  have  appro- 
priate flnancial  responsibility  or  insurance 
to  maintain  the  facility  for  at  least  Ave 
years  after  the  jtacility  is  closed. 

"(10)  Exemp^ons.— The  permitting  re- 
quirements of  Uhis  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  A  tire  t^tailer  who  stores  no  more 
than  SCO  scrap  Qires  on  the  business  premises. 

"(B)  A  retreading  business  that  stores  no 
more  than  15  i:torcent  of  the  amount  of  used 
tires  retreadeq  annually  on  the  business 
premises. 

"(C)  A  busing  such  as  an  auto  disman- 
tling facility  tt  at  does  not  remove  tires  fit>m 
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vehicles  as  its  main  activity.  If  no  more  than 
1,500  unmounted  scrap  tires  are  kept  on  the 
business  premises  in  any  month. 

"(D)  A  permitted  sanitary  landfill  that 
stores  no  more  than  10,000  scrap  tires  at  the 
landfill  site. 

"(E)  A  person  using  scrap  tires  on  an  agri- 
cultural site  for  legitimate  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

"(F)  A  person  who  has  entered  into  a  scrap 
tire  facility  cleanup  agreement  and  is  doing 
work  specified  by  the  agreement. 

"(d)  Scrap  Tire  Recycling  FACiLrnES.— 
The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  State  to  use  to  issue  permits  to 
scrap  tire  recycling  facilities.  The  regula- 
tions shall  include  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  such  facilities  and  shall 
include  such  recordkeeping  requirements  as 
are  necessary  to  implement  this  section  and 
section  4011. 

"(e)  FEDERAL  Responsibility.— 

"(1)  Remediation  of  tire  piles  on  pubuc 
lands.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to- 
gether with  the  heads  of  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  with  responsibilities  for 
public  lands  or  military  installations,  shall 
determine  the  extent  of  scrap  tire  piles  on 
such  lands  or  installations  and  shall  develop 
and  implement  a  plan  within  18  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tire  Recycling 
Incentives  Act  to  remediate  such  tire  piles. 
The  requirements  developed  in  the  plan  shall 
also  apply  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation. 

"(2)  PROCimEMENT  GUIDELINE.— (A)  The  Ad- 
ministrator, in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Administrator  of  (Seneral  Serv- 
ices (as  appropriate),  shall  develop  a  guide- 
line for  procuring  items  that  make  use  of 
rubber  from  scrap  or  used  tires,  including  as- 
phalt made  from  crumb  rubber  from  scrap 
tires,  retread  tires,  and  tires  made  utilizing 
crumb  rubber  from  scrap  tires. 

"(B)  Such  procurement  guideline  shall  re- 
quire that.  In  the  procurement  of  such  items, 
the  heads  of  the  Federal  departments  cov- 
ered by  the  guideline  shall  procure  such  an 
item  if  the  item  is  available  at  the  same  (or 
lower)  cost  as  alternative  items  made  from 
rubber  other  than  rubber  from  scrap  or  used 
tires.  The  cost  of  such  an  item  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  standards  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Institute  for  Standards 
and  Technology  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(C)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  issue  the 
procurement  guideline  within  24  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tire 
Recycling  Incentives  Act,  then  the  head  of 
each  Federal  department  shall  procure  items 
containing  75  percent  or  more  of 
postconsumer  scrap  rubber  from  scrap  tires 
if  such  postconsumer  scrap  rubber  is  reason- 
ably available  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  at  a  reasonable  price  and  meets  reason- 
able performance  standards  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

"(3)  Cost  standards.- The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology,  shall  develop  and  publish  stand- 
ards for  determining,  for  inirposes  of  comply- 
ing with  the  procurement  guideline  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  life-cycle  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  asphalt  made  from  crumb  rubber  from 
scrap  tires,  retread  tires,  tires  made  utilizing 
crumb  rubber  from  scrap  tires,  and  other 
items  that  make  use  of  rubber  from  scrap  or 
used  tires,  as  compared  with  items  that 
make  use  of  rubber  other  than  rubber  from 
scrap  or  used  tires.  The  standards  shall  be 


used  by  Federal  departments  covered  by  the 
procurement  guideline  developed  under  para- 
graph (2)  and  by  States  in  the  portion  of  the 
State  plan  incorporating  the  requirements 
under  this  section.  The  standards  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tire  Recycling  Incentives 
Act. 

"(4)  Determinations  by  secretary  of 
transportation.— (A)  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  through  the  use  of  data 
available  from  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  States,  shall  determine  each  of 
the  following: 

"(i)  Whether  there  are  any  direct  worker 
environmental  health  effects  relating  to  as- 
phalt made  from  crumb  rubber  from  scrap 
tires,  and  what  those  health  effects  are. 

"(ii)  The  recyclabllity  of  asphalt  road  sur- 
faces made  from  crumb  rubber  from  scrap 
tires. 

"(ill)  The  estimated  life  of  existing  asphalt 
road  surfaces  made  from  crumb  rubber  from 
scrap  tires. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Tire  Recycling  In- 
centives Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
making  the  determinations  required  by  sub- 
paragraph (A).  Not  later  than  18  months 
after  such  date,  the  Secretary  shall  complete 
the  determinations  and  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  determinations. 

'(C)  Unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determines  otherwise,  the  es- 
timated life  of  asphalt  road  surfaces  made 
from  crumb  rubber  from  scrap  tires  is 
deemed  to  be  twice  tliat  of  conventional  as- 
phalt road  surfaces. 

"SBC.  MIS.  ENFORCIMKNT  AND  PBNALTIKS  FOR 
SCRAP  TIRB  nCQCIRmZNTS. 

"(a)  Abatement  authorities.— For  the 
purposes  of  enforcing  the  scrap  tire  abate- 
ment provisions  of  section  4012.  States  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  consent  agreements 
with  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  scrap  tire 
collection  facility  for  proper  management 
and  abatement  of  scrap  tires.  If  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  scrap  tire  collection  facility 
does  not  agree  to  enter  into  a  consent  agree- 
ment, the  State  or  a  county  government, 
acting  with  the  consent  of  the  State,  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  an  abatement  order  from 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taking  temporary  control  of  the 
scrap  tire  facility  and  conducting  the  clean- 
up and  collecting  the  abatement  costs 
through  the  United  States  Claims  Court.  A 
court  may  not  issue  an  abatement  order  if 
the  owner  or  operator  or  such  a  facility 
shows  Justifiable  cause  for  refusing  to  enter 
into  a  consent  agreement.  States  are  also  au- 
thorized to  levy  fines  of  SI, 000  per  day  on 
scrap  tire  facilities  not  complying  with  sec- 
tions 4011  and  4012.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  an 
abandoned  scrap  tire  collection  facility,  the 
State  or  a  county  government  may  seize  the 
property,  perform  the  cleanup,  and  dispose  of 
the  property. 

"(b)  Tire  Sales  and  Installation  Facili- 
ties Penalties.— Any  tire  sale  or  installa- 
tion facility  which  is  not  exempt  under  sec- 
tions 4011  and  4012  may  be  fined  up  to  SlOO 
per  day  for  managing  scrap  tires  in  violation 
of  such  sections. 

"(c)  Landfills.- Any  landfill  which  is 
found  to  knowingly  violate  the  prohibition 
on  land  disposal  by  land-niling  more  than  100 
whole  tires  in  any  month  shall  be  subject  to 


a  S5,000  ane  for  each  100  tires  (or  increment 
thereof)  over  that  limit  disposed  of  in  a 
month. 

"(d)  Tire  Collection  and  Recycling  Fa- 
cilities Penalties.- Any  tire  collection  or 
recycling  facility  determined  to  be  in  non- 
compliance with  section  4011  or  section  4012 
shall  be  subject  to  fines  of  S1,000  per  day  for 
each  violation.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  subtitle  D 
(contained  in  section  1001)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  4011.  Recycling  requirements  for  scrap 

tires. 
"Sec.  4012.  Management  standards  for  scrap 
tires  and  scrap  tire  collection 
and  recycling  facilities. 
"Sec.   4013.   Enforcement  and   penalties  for 
scrap  tire  requirements". 

(b)  DEFDimoNS.— Section  1004  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(41)  The  term  'producer'  with  respect  to 
tires  means  any  person  who  produces  tires 
for  an  automobile,  motorcycle,  truck,  trail- 
er, semitrailer  or  combination,  or  truck 
tractor.  Such  production  does  not  include  re- 
treading tires. 

"(42)  The  term  'importer'  with  respect  to 
tires  means  any  person  who  imports  tires,  ei- 
ther individually  or  as  part  of  an  automobile 
or  other  vehicle. 

"(43)  The  term  'scrap  tire"  means  a  tire 
from  an  automobile,  motorcycle,  truck, 
trailer,  semitrailer  or  combination,  or  truck 
tractor,  that  is  no  longer  usable  for  the 
original  purpose. 

"(44)  The  term  'scrap  tire  collection  facil- 
ity' means  any  facility  or  entity  that  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  collects,  stores,  or 
otherwise  accumulates  scrap  tires  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  1,000  tires  a  year,  in- 
cluding an  auto  parts  retailer  or  municipal- 
ity. 

"(45)  The  term  'recycler'  means  with  re- 
spect to  tires  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  tire 
recycling  facility  who  has  a  permit  under 
section  4012. 

"(46)  The  term  'recycling  credit'  means 
with  respect  to  tires  a  legal  record  of  a  recy- 
cling activity  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
section  4012  that  represents  scrap  tires  recy- 
cled for  purposes  of  complying  with  that  sec- 
tion and  section  4011. 

"(47)  The  term  'tire  sale  and  installation 
facility'  means  any  facility  which  sells  or  in- 
stalls more  than  1.000  tires  for  operation  on 
the  highways  of  the  United  States. 

"(48)  The  term  'tire-derived  product'  means 
a  product  made  from  the  usable  materials 
produced  from  the  chemical  or  physical  proc- 
essing of  a  scrap  tire.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude ash  from  burning  a  scrap  tire. 

"(49)  The  term  'tire  fuel'  means  tires  used 
to  produce  heat  in  an  energy  recovery  com- 
bustion device  designed  to  bum  fossil  fuels 
(including  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas),  regard- 
less of  the  size  or  shape  of  the  tire  upon  en- 
tering the  combustion  device. 

"(SO)  The  term  'tire-derived  ftiel'  means 
tire  fuel  that  is  composed  of  shredded  tires 
from  which  95  percent  of  the  metal  has  been 
removed. 

"(51)  The  term  'abatement  increment* 
means  a  period  of  time  not  greater  than  six 
months  and  not  less  than  one  month,  as 
si)ecifled  in  an  abatement  plan,  during  which 
a  specified  number  of  scrap  tires  will  be  re- 
moved from  a  scrap  tire  collection  facility 
and  pcocessed  in  accordance  with  section 
4011. 

"(52)  The  term  'shredded  tire'  means  a 
scrap  tire  reduced  to  chips  no  larger  than  2 
inches  by  2  inches. 
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"(53)  The  term  'crumb  rubber'  means  rub- 
ber ftom  a  scrap  tire  that  is  sei>arated  from 
the  steel  fabric  and  other  contaminaots  of 
the  tire,  and  reduced,  with  or  without  proc- 
essingr  agents.  Into  particles  of  specified  sizes 
and  shapes. 

"(M)  The  term  'asphalt  road  paving  mix' 
includes  surface  treatments,  interlayers,  and 
crack  sealants.". 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
soma  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
amendments  made  by  this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  H.— Insular  Areas  Energy 
Assistance 


tn.  INSULAR  AREAS  BNKRCY  AS8I8TANCS 
PBOGRAM. 

(a)  Financial  Assistance.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary, pursuant  to  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Elnergy  Research  and  Development  Policy 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5901,  et.  seq.),  may 
grant  financial  assistance  to  Insular  area 
governments  to  carry  out  projects  to  evalu- 
ate the  feasibility  of,  develop  options  for, 
and  encourage  the  suloption  of  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  measures  which 
reduce  the  dependency  of  the  Insular  area  on 
imported  fuels  and  promote  development  in 
the  Insular  area. 

(2)  Any  applicant  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  must  evidence  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with,  and  support  trom, 
the  affected  local  energy  Institutions. 

(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  flnanclal 
assistance  to  be  provided  for  a  proposed 
project,  the  Secretary  shall  consider- 

(A)  whether  the  measure  will  reduce  the 
relative  dependence  of  the  Insular  area  on 
Imported  fuels; 

(B)  the  ease  and  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  any  facilities  contemplated 
as  a  part  of  the  project: 

(C)  whether  the  project  will  rely  on  the  use 
of  conservation  measures  or  indigenous,  re- 
newable energy  resources  that  were  identi- 
fied in  the  1982  Territorial  Elnergy  Assess- 
ment or  are  identified  by  the  Secretary  as 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  section; 

(D)  whether  the  measure  will  contribute 
significantly  to  development  or  the  quality 
of  the  environment  in  the  Insular  area;  and 

(E)  any  other  factors  which  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  relevant  to  a  particular 
project. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  require  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  costs  of  any  project  under  this 
section  to  be  j>rovided  trom  non-Federal 
sources.  Such  cost  sharing  may  be  in  the 
form  of  inklnd  services,  donated  equipment, 
or  any  combination  thereof. 

(b)  DKrwmoNS.- For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term — 

(1)  "Insular  area  government"  means 
American  Samoa  government.  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  Ciovemment  of  Guam, 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  Republic  of 
Palau.  and  United  Sutes  Virgin  Islands; 

(2)  "1982  Territorial  Energy  Assessment" 
means  the  assessment  prepared  by  the 
Departtment  of  Energy  pursuant  to  the  Om- 
nibus Territorial  Act.  (P.L.  96-597.  94  Stat. 
3480:  as  amended  by  P.L.  90-213.  97  Stat.  1460) 

(c)  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorixed  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  SSOO,O0D  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 


TITLE  ni  -MEASURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE 

USE  OF  RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

Subtitle  I  .—Renewable  Energy  Technology 

Transfer 

SEC  Ml.  R  Q4EWABLB  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM& 

Section  i  of  the  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy EfncI  ency  Technology  Competitiveness 
Act  (P.L.I  101-218)  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  al  1  after  the  (c)(1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereo  r  the  following: 

(a)  not  ti  I  exceed  S250.000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992; 

(b)  not  ti  I  exceed  3290.000,000  for  flscal  year 
1993;  and 

(c)  not  u  I  exceed  3360,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Each  of  Jie  President's  annual  budget  re- 
quests subfnltted  to  Congress  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  include  as  sep- 
arate line  Items  each  of  the  categories  of  re- 
newable energy  programs  described  in  this 
subsection 

SEC.  SOS.  S!  'ATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  ST/tra  CONSERVA-noN  Programs.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  c  f  funding  Innovative  State  pro- 
grams, anc  to  be  equally  divided  between  re- 
newable ei  ergy  and  energy  efficiency  under 
part  D  of  Itle  ni  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservati  jn  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6321-6327): 

( 1 )  $5,000,  WO  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

(2)  $5.750 JDOO  for  fiscal  year  1993;  and 

(3)  $6.600 JDOO  for  Hscal  year  1904. 

(b)  The  S  ecretary  shall  fund  no  more  than 
20  State  p  -ograms  annually  with  the  funds 
authorized  under  this  subsection.  Programs 
shall  be  sel  ecced  on  the  following  criteria: 

(1 )  relati  re  short-term  benefit; 

(2)  evidei  ice  of  cooperation  with  the  renew- 
able energ; '  and  energy  efficiency  industries; 
and 

(3)  the  (billty  to  provide  facilitation  of 
Oovemmei  ^Industry  Joint  venture  projects. 

(C)       AU" 'H0RIZAT10N8       FOR       TECHNOLOGY 

Transfer  Programs.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appn  )priated,  to  be  divided  equally  for 
the  purpos  is  of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  State  research  and  applied  tech- 
nology tn  nsfer  programs  in  existence  on 
January  1,  1990.  including  the  Florida  Solar 
Energy  C«  nter.  the  Massachusetts  Photo- 
voltaic Cei  iter,  the  Alternative  Elnergy  Insti- 
tute at  We  it  Texas  State  University,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Appropriate  Technology: 

(1)  $3.500J000  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

(2)  S4,050JD00  for  flscal  year  1993;  and 

(3)  $4,750JD00  for  flscal  year  1994. 

SEC.  SOS.  AtTTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  LAB. 
'  ORATORY  TECHNCMXXnr  TRANSFER. 

(a)  Information  and  Publications.— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses of  en  ibllng  the  national  laboratories  of 
the  DepaPment.  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  rovemment  and  industry,  to  pro- 
vide up-totiate  information  and  publications 
on  renewaile  energy  and  energy  elTiciency  to 
industry,  t'ederal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  general  public: 

(1 )  $5.000JOOO  for  flscal  year  1992; 

(2)  $5.75OJ000  for  flscal  year  1993:  and 

(3)  $6.600]000  for  flscal  year  1994. 

(b)  Authorizations  for  Pilot  Programs.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  SecretjuTT.  for  the  Department  to  estab- 
lish four  lilot  programs,  two  of  which  shall 
emphasize  renewable  energy  and  two  of 
which  shall  emphasize  energy  efflciency,  to 
demonstrate  new  or  successful  model  tech- 
nology tr^sfer  and  deslgm  assistance  pro- 
grams: 

(1)  $1,50QJ000  for  flscal  year  1992; 

(2)  $1.7SQ  000  for  flscal  year  1993;  and 
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(3)  32.250,000  fbr  flscal  year  1994. 

(c)  STRATEon;  Technology  Transfer  Im- 
plementation Plan.— Within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate State  fovernments  and  representa- 
tives from  the  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efflciency  industries,  shall  develop  a  Strate- 
gic Technology  Transfer  Implementation 
Plan  for  theT national  and  international 
transfer  of  renowable  energy  and  energy  effl- 
ciency technology  information. 

SEC    S04.   AUTHORIZATIONS   FOR   MARKET   AC- 
rANCE  AND  INNOVATION. 

(a)  RESEARCit  AND  DEVELOPMENT  INFORMA- 
TION Computer;  Network.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  apct'opriated  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  an  advanced  research  and  devel- 
opment infomaation  computer  network  to 
provide  to  loMl  governments,  technology 
and  business  entities,  and  consumers  with 
information  on  advances  in  renewable  energy 
and  energy  efficiency  research  and  develop- 
ment that  hare  export  potential,  such  as 
solar  detoxiflc4tlon,  solar  desallnization,  hy- 
drogen electrolysis,  water  pumping  and 
water  puriflcation: 

(1)  $1,500,000  for  flscal  year  1992; 

(2)  $1,750,000  iior  flscal  year  1993;  and 

(3)  $2,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

SEC.  S06.  SOLAR  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  FUND. 

Section  4(c)  Df  the  Renewable  Energy  and 
Energy  E^flcie  icy  Technology  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  198  >  (P.L.  101-218)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  subpa  ugraph  (4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  at  least  ten  photovoltaic 
demonstration  projects  of  at  least  ten 
megawatts  in  a  Ize  to  supply  electric  power  to 
a  power  grid. 

"There  are  suthorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, $1(K).000.000.  Provided  that  the 
Federal  cost-share  shall  be  no  greater  than 
25  percent:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  authorised  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  available  to  a  State  unless  that 
State's  regulatory  commission  allows  the 
utility  to  ratefbase  the  utility  share  of  the 
investment.' 
SEC  sot.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
POlfER  ACT. 

Section  3(17)1  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  796(17))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amenolng  paragraph  (A)  to  read  as 
follows:  i 

"(17)(A)  "smill  power  production  facility" 
means  a  faciliw  which— 

"(i)  is  an  "eligible  solar,  wind,  waste,  bio- 
mass,  hydropower,  or  geothermal  facility"; 

"(11)  is  an  "Alternative  power  production 
facility";  or 

"(ili)(I)  produces  electric  energy  solely  by 
the  use,  as  a  irimary  energy  source,  of  bio- 
mass,  waste,  renewable  resources,  geo- 
thermal resources,  or  any  of  those  energy 
sources;  and 

"(II)  has  the  power  production  capacity 
which,  together  with  any  other  facilities  lo- 
cated at  the  same  site  (as  determined  by  the 
Commission),  is  not  greater  than  80 
megawatts:": 

(2)  in  paragrslph  (E)— 

(A)  by  insertang  ",  biomass.  hydropower," 
after  "waste"  ^ach  time  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  striking  "and  which  would  other- 
wise not  qualifv"  and  all  that  follows  In  such 
subparagraph  jown  to  but  not  including  the 
period;  and       \ 

(3)  by  addlngithe  following  paragraph: 
"(F)  "altemitlve  power  production  facil- 
ity" means  a  facility,  regardless  of  power 
m^odnction  capficlty,  which  produces  electric 
energy  by  U8i4g  solar  energy,  wind  energy. 
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waste  resources,  blomass  energy,  hydro- 
electric power,  or  greothermal  resources,  but 
only  if: 

"(1)  either  an  application  for  certiflcation 
of  the  facility  as  a  qualifying  small  power 
production  facility  or  a  notice  that  the  facil- 
ity meets  the  requirements  for  qualification 
is  submitted  to  the  Commission; 

"(ii)  the  output  of  the  facility  is  sold  to  an 
electric  utility  subject  to  the  ratemaking 
authorization  of  a  State  regulatory  agency  is 
acquired  by  such  electric  utility  according 
to  acquisition  procedures,  or  under  a  con- 
tract, approved  by  such  State  regulatory 
agency;  and 

(4)  If  at  least  SO  percent  of  the  energy  input 
to  an  alternative  power  production  liicility. 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  3(17KF)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  is  obtained  from  the 
use  of  solar,  wind,  waste,  biomass,  hydro- 
power,  geothermal  resources,  or  any  com- 
bination of  those  resources,  such  alternative 
power  production  facility  shall  be  deemed  to 
comply  with  the  criteria  for  fuel  use  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  3(17)(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  unless,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
otherwise  prescribe  by  rulemaking. 

SBC.    at7.    UnUTY    PURCHASING    AND    EXEMP- 
TION& 

Section  210  of  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  824a-3) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "and  to  en- 
courage geothermal  small  power  production 
facilities  of  not  more  than  80  megawatts  ca- 
pacity,"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)(2)  by  striking  "other 
than  a  qualifying  small  power  production  fa- 
cility which  is  an  eligible  solar,  wind,  waste, 
or  geothermal  facility  as  deflned  in  section 
3(17KE)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act"  and  in- 
serting "other  than  a  qualifying  small  power 
production  facility  which  is  an  alternative 
power  production  facility  or  an  eligible 
solar,  wind,  waste,  biomass,  hydropower,  or 
geothermal  facility"  in  its  place;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (1)  by  inserting  "alter- 
native power  production  facility",  "eligible 
solar,  wind,  waste,  biomass.  hydropower,  or 
geothermal  facility",  "competitive  acquisi- 
tion"," after  ""qualifying  small  power  pro- 
ducer",". 

Subtitle  B.— Amendments  to  the  Committee 
on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and  Trade 
(CORECT) 

SBC.  Sll.  DUTIES  or  COBXCt. 

Section  2Sfi  of  Title  II  Part  B  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing in  lieu  thereof: 

"(dKl)  Duties.— There  shall  be  estobllshed 
an  interagency  working  group  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  Committee 
on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and  Trade 
(CORECT))  which,  in  consultation  with  the 
representative  industry  groups  and  relevant 
agency  heads,  shall  make  recommendations 
to  coordinate  the  actions  and  programs  of 
the  Federal  government  to  promote  the  ex- 
port of  U.S.  renewable  energy  and  energy  ef- 
ficiency products  and  technologies.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
such  group.  The  heads  of  appro^x'iate  agen- 
cies may  detail  such  personnel  and  may  fur- 
nish such  services  to  such  working  group, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(2)  Additional  duties.— CORECT  shall 
IHrt>mote  the  development  and  application  in 
lesser-develoi>ed  countries  of  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies that— 


"(A)  promote  hybrid  fossil-renewable  en- 
ergy systems; 

"(B)  reduce  dependence  on  the  importation 
of  fossil  fuels  by  encouraging  the  use  of  sus- 
tainable biomass,  wind  power,  hydropower. 
solar,  geothermal  and  other  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologries; 

"(C)  foster  rural  and  urban  energy  develop- 
ment and  energy  self-sufficiency  through  the 
use  of  reliable  and  economical  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies: 

"(D)  explore  mechanisms  for  assisting  in 
the  domestic  manufacturer,  particularly  by 
small  business  manufacturers,  of  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  resource  tech- 
nologies, for  export;  and 

"(E)  Increase  staffing  to  support  the  new 
authority  and  responsibilities  described  in 
this  section. 

"(3)  Training  and  assistance.- In  further- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  section,  CORECT 
shall— 

"(A)  provide  aggressive  in-country  tech- 
nical training  for  local  users  and  inter- 
national development  personnel; 

"(B)  provide  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
port nonprofit  institutions  that  support  the 
efforts  of  domestic  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy conservation  companies  to  market  their 
products,  and  to  develop  environmentally  re- 
sponsible projects  in  developing  nations; 

"(C)  establish  feasibility  and  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  to  facilitate  access  to  capital 
and  credit;  and 

"(D)  support,  through  financial  incentives, 
private  sector  efforts  to  commercialize  and 
export  renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
ciency resource  technologies. 

"(4)  Outreach.— CORECT  may  establish 
renewable  energy  industry  outreach  offices 
in  the  Pacific  Rim  and  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  for  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion concerning  U.S.  energy  efficiency  and 
renewable  energy  resource  technologies  and 
industries  to  governments,  industries,  and 
others  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States". 

SEC  311.  INFOHMATION  AND  TECHNICAL  PRO- 
GBAM. 

SecUon  256<cK2KD)  of  Title  n  Part  B  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  clause  (ii)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(11)  information  on  the  specific  energy 
technology  needs  of  lesser-developed  coun- 
tries, the  technical  and  economic  com- 
petitiveness of  various  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  resource  technologies,  and 
the  status  of  ongoing  technology  assistance 
programs  shall  be  provided.  Information 
from  this  iax)gram  shall  be  made  available  to 
industry.  Federal  and  multilateral  lending 
agencies,  nongovernmental  organizations, 
host-country  and  donor-agency  officials,  and 
such  others  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary.". 

SEC     SIS.     CMIFflEHENSnrB     ENERGY     TECB- 
NOUKnr  EVALUATION. 

Section  256  of  Title  n  Part  B  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  new  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
as  follows: 

"(eXl)  Not  later  than  June  1,  1991.  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress,  a  report  evalu- 
ating the  range  of  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable energy  technologies  available  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  lesser-developed 
countries.  This  report  also  shall  provide  in- 
formation on  the  specific  energy  needs  of 
lesser-developed  countries,  an  Inventory  of 
U.S.  technologies  and  services  to  meet  those 


needs,  and  an  update  on  the  status  of  ongo- 
ing bilateral  and  multilateral  technology  as- 
sistance and  renewable  energy  resource  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  The  report  also  should  include  an  eval- 
uation of  current  i>rogram8  and  their  prior- 
ity for  meeting  program  objectives  as  well  aa 
recommendations,  for  future  programs  that: 

"(A)  develop  and  promote  sustainable  use 
of  indigenous  renewable  energy  resources  in 
lesser-developed  countries; 

"(B)  given  the  credit  and  capital  restric- 
tions in  lesser-developed  countries,  focus  on 
technologies  that  are  both  approi»late  and 
economically  viable; 

"(C)  meet  the  needs  of  lesser-developed 
countries  for  energy  rather  than  creating 
new  needs,  in  order  to  ensure  immediate  in- 
come-generating use  of  the  power  generated; 

"(D)  work  with  local  individuals  to  assure 
that  programs  and  projects  meet  specific  na- 
tional and  local  needs; 

"(E)  use  indigenous  materials  and 
asociated  hardware,  wherever  possible.  In 
order  to  reduce  costs  and  ensure  project  dn- 
plicatlon; 

"(F)  provide  examples  of  cost-eCTective  sys- 
tems and  applications  for  in-country  non- 
governmental orgranlsations  and  project 
technical  personnel; 

"(G)  i>rovide  mechanisms  for  assisting  U.S. 
manufacturers,  particularly  smaller  manu- 
facturers, of  energy-efficient  and  renewable 
energy  technologies,  in  exporting  their  goods 
and  services; 

"(H)  expand  technical  and  administrative 
training  programs,  as  well  as  distribution  of 
multilingual  technical  training  manuals  and 
related  materials;  and 

"(I)  examine  the  potential  for  using  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  promote  technology 
transfer  (e.g.  shared  savings  contracts,  loan 
guarantees,  tax  incentives,  etc.)  to  lesser-de- 
veloped countries. 

"(f)  Authorizations.— (1)  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  [B-ograms  under  sections  (d)  and 
(e)  SlO.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  including 
S2,000.000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (dK2).  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle  except 
for  subparagraph  (d)(4). 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  2S6(dK4),  in 
addition  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  $2,750,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994.". 

TITLE  rv— MEASURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
USE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES AND  FUELS 

Subtitle  A.— Alternative  Transportation 
Fuels 

SEC  401.  MASS  IRANSIT  PROGRAM. 

(aXD  The  Secretary,  consistent  with  this 
Act,  in  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration, 
may,  consistent  with  the  Alternative  Motor 
Fuels  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  100-494).  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  and  Joint  ventures  pro- 
posed by  any  municipal,  county,  or  regional 
transit  authority  in  an  urban  area  with  a 
population  over  100,000  (according  to  latest 
available  census  Information)  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility,  including  safety  of 
specific  vehicle  design,  of  using  natural  gas 
or  other  alternative  fuels  for  mass  transit. 

(2)  The  cooperative  agreements  and  joint 
ventures  under  paragraph  (1)  may  Include  in- 
terested or  affected  private  firms  willing  to 
provide  assistant  in  cash,  or  in  kind,  for  any 
such  demonstration. 
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(bXD  The  Secretary  m&y  not  enter  into 
any  cooperative  agreement  or  ]oint  venture 
under  subsection  (a)  with  any  municipal, 
county  or  re^onal  transit  authority  unless 
such  ^vemment  body  agrees  to  provide  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  dem- 
onstration. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may 
grant  such  priority  under  this  section  to  any 
entity  that  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  used  for 
transportation  would  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  the  ability  of  an  air  quality  region  to 
comply  with  applicable  regulations  govern- 
ing ambient  air  quality. 

(c)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  130,000.000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992,  1998,  and  1994  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 


M.  NATURAL  GAS  AND  OTHZR  ALTSR- 
NAnVR  FUEL  USB  IN  FLBIT  VEHI- 
CUS. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  Al- 
temaUve  Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988  (P.L..  199- 
49t),  and  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
shall  establish  and  carry  out  a  program,  and 
provide  financial  assistance  to  encourage  the 
development  and  commercialization  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  other  alternative  fuels  for  use  in 
passenger  fleets,  light-duty  trucks,  and 
heavy-duty  trucks  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  assistance  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  ve- 
hicles dedicated  to  the  use  of  natural  gas  or 
other  alternative  fuels  and  of  vehicles  dually 
fueled  by  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
ftiels  and  gasoline  or  diesel,  and  associated 
refueling  equiimient. 

(b)  Public  and  private  fleets  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may 
grant  such  priority  to  those  fleets  where  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  other  alternative 
transportation  fuels  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  ability  of  an  air  quality  region 
to  comply  with  applicable  regulations  gov- 
erning ambient  air  quality. 

(d)  To  facilitate  the  use  of  natural  gas  and 
other  alternative  fueled  vehicles,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  vehicle  firom  either  gasoline  or  die- 
sel alone  to  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
fuels  alone,  or  to  natural  gas  or  other  alter- 
native fuels  and  either  gasoline  or  diesel, 
shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  any 
antl-tampering  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
and  implementing  regulations,  provided  that 
the  conversion  complies  with  emissions 
standards  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(e)  Any  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion that  applies  to  existing  vehicles  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  safety  of  speciflc 
vehicle  design  and  the  compatibility  of  natu- 
ral gas  or  other  alternative  fuel  use  with  the 
original  components  of  such  existing  vehi- 
cles. 

it)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  130,000,000  for  each  of  flscal 
yean  1982.  1903,  and  19M,  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 


a.  IRADONG  PWMaUlL 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  shall  establish  and  carry  out  a  train- 
ing and  certification  program  for  tecliniclans 
who  are  responsible  for  vehicle  installation 
of  equipment  tluit  converts  gasoline  or  die- 
ael-ftieled  vehicles  to  the  capability  to  run 
on  natural  gas  or  other  alternative  fUels 
alone,  or  on  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
ftaels  and  either  diesel  fuel  or  gasoline,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  converted  vehi- 


cles. Such  I  training  and  certification  ix-o- 
grams  shall  provide  these  technicians  with 
instruction  ;on  the  correct  installation  proce- 
dures and  techniques,  adherence  to  specifica- 
tions, vehl  :le  operating  procedures,  emis- 
sions tesling,  and  other  appropriate 
mechnical  (  oncerns  applicable  to  these  vehi- 
cle conversions. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  may  under  this  section, 
enter  into  Cooperative  agreements  with,  and 
provide  financial  assistance  to  appropriate 
parties  to  jprovide  training  programs  that 
will  ensuro^the  proper  operation  and  per- 
formance of  conversion  equipment. 

(c)  The  pttBgram  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent  With  the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels 
Act  of  1988  IP.L.  100-494). 

(d)  There]  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  tllan  {5.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992,  \998,  and  1994  for  purposes  of  this 
section.       I 

SEC  4M.  VIHICLX  RB8BARCH.  DKVEU»>MENT, 
kSD  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  risearch,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration pn  techniques  related  to  improv- 
ing natural'  gas  and  other  alternative  fueled 
vehicle  technology  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  following  areas- 
CD  fuel  inlection; 

(2)  carbuittion; 

(3)  mainfdlding; 

(4)  combuation; 

(5)  power  bptimlzation; 

(6)  efficiency; 

(7)  lubricants  and  detergents; 

(8)  engine'durabiUty; 

(9)  ignitlqn.  including  fuel  additives  to  as- 
sist ignitioi; 

(10)  multiiuel  engines; 

(11)  emisaons  control,  including  catalysts; 

(12)  novellgas  compression  concepts; 

(13)  advanced  storage  systems; 

(14)  advanced  gaseous  fueling  technologries; 
and  I 

(15)  the  ^corporation  of  advanced  mate- 
rials in  the^  areas. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  Al- 
ternative Jfotor  Fuels  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  100- 
494),  may  u$der  this  section,  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with,  and  provide  Qnan- 
cial  assistance  to,  pulbic  entities  or  inter- 
ested or  afffcted  private  firms  willing  to  pro- 
vide 50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams to  perform  the  research  and  develop- 
ment necessary  to  improve  natural  gas  vehi- 
cle and  otner  alternative  fuel  vehicle  tech- 
nology.       I 

(c)  There  lis  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  t»an  S10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1^,  1993,  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  sectioni 

Sec.  405.-^Pederal  programs  to  Promote 
Vehicular  Natural  Gas  Use.— Within  six 
months  follbwing  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  s^iall: 

(a)  institute  a  government-sponsored 
awareness  frogram  for  alternative  fuels  de- 
signed to  educate  potential  purchasers  of  the 
costs  of  sudh  fuels  as  well  as  their  emission 
characteristics  and  other  features; 

(b)  identity  &^d  rejwrt  to  Congress  on  pur- 
chasing policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  inhllit  or  prevent  the  purchase  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  alternative-fueled  ve- 
hicles; 

(c)  reportjto  Congress  on  federal,  state  and 
local  traffic  control  measures  and  policies 
and  how  tne  use  of  alternative-fueled  vehi- 
cles could  ^e  promoted  by  granting  such  ve- 
hicles exentptions  or  preferential  treatment 
under  such  measures;  and, 

(d)  develop  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
trust  funds  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
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by  the  states  td  provide  loans  to  convert  ve- 
hicles to  opera  e  on  alternative  fuels  or  to 
purchase  vehlc!  es  which  operate  on  alter- 
native fuels,  wiih  such  loans  to  be  repaid  by 
the  borrower  feom  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween gasoline! and  the  alternative  fuel  on 
which  the  vehicle  operates. 

SEC.  406.  FEDEIUL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SALE 
or  AtTERNATIVE  FUELfl 

(a)  Section  1  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is 
amended  to  ad(^  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  fol- 
lows: I 

"(d)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  sal  e  or  transport  of  natural  gas 
for  subsequent  use  as  a  fuel  in  motor  vehi- 
cles." 

(b)  Non-appll(iabillty  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

(1)  A  company  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
a  gas  utility  coihpany  under  section  2(a)(4)  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  solely  becaase  it  distributes  or  sells  nat- 
ural gas  as  a  fuql  for  motor  vehicles. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  11(b)(1)  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935, 
a  company  regietered  under  such  Act  solely 
by  reason  of  direct  or  indirect  ownership  of 
voting  securities  of  one  or  more  gas  utility 
companies,  or  any  subsidiary  of  such  com- 
pany, may  acokiire  or  retain,  in  any  geo- 
graphic area,  aby  interest  in  any  company 
involved  in  the  pale  of  natural  gas  for  motor 
vehicle  use  or  In  the  manufacture,  sale,  in- 
stallation or  seMcing  of  equipment  to  allow 
the  use  of  naturfd  gas  in  a  motor  vehicle. 

(3)  A  company's  activities  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  natulal  gas  for  motor  vehicles  use 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  such  company  is  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  section  3  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

(c)  Section  40^(f)(2)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1978  i$  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  High  Priority  User— the  term  "high 
priority  user"  n^eans  any  person  who — 

(A)  uses  naturiil  gas  in  a  residence; 

(B)  uses  natural  gas  in  a  commercial  estab- 
lishment in  amounts  of  less  than  SO  McF  on 
a  peak  day; 

(C)  uses  natif-al  gas  in  any  school,  hos- 
pital, or  similarf  institution; 

(D)  uses  natuial  gas  as  a  fuel  in  motor  ve- 
hicles; or  ' 

(E)  uses  natu^l  gas  in  any  other  use  the 
curtailment  of  which  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy determinea  would  endanger  life,  health, 
or  maintenance  of  physical  property. 

(d)  Vehicular  Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction. 

(1)  DEFDJmoN  8.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(A)  the  term  '  VNG"  means  natural  gas  for 
ultimate  use  as  |i  fuel  in  a  motor  vehicle,  and 
includes  compressed  natural  gas. 

(B)  the  term  'tMotor  Vehicle"  Includes  any 
automobile,  truck,  bus,  van,  or  other  on-road 
or  off-road  motor  vehicle,  including  a  boat. 

(2)  Persons  with  Hinshaw  Exemptions.- 

(A)  Place  of  Ultimate  Consumption.- For 
purposes  of  sec  don  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  in  the  case  of  any  sale  of  VNG,  such 
VNG  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "ultimately 
consumed"  witliin  the  State  in  which  phys- 
ical delivery  of  puch  VNG  occurs,  whether  or 
not  physical  combustion  of  such  VNG  occurs 
in  another  Stati. 

(B)  State  RIoulation.— For  punmses  of 
secUon  1(c)  of^e  Natural  Gas  Act,  certifi- 
cation from  a  SJtate  commission  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  that 
such  State  commission  has  regulatory  Juris- 
diction over  the  rates,  services  and  facilities 
of  a  person  (who  receives  natural  gas  from 
another  person  t»lthln  or  at  the  boundary  of 
a  State  all  of  \»hich  natural  gas  so  received 
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is  ultimately  consumed  within  such  State) 
and  is  exercising  such  jurisdiction  shall  con- 
stitute conclusive  evidence  of  such  regu- 
latory power  or  jurisdiction  even  in  cases 
where  such  State  commission  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  by  reason  of  State  law.  or  Is  not 
exercising  jurisdiction,  over  the  sale  for  re- 
sale or  transportation  of  VNG. 

(3)  Persons  with  service  area  determina- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act; 

(A)  Sale  for  resale.— In  the  case  of  a  sale 
for  resale  of  VNG  by  the  holder  of  a  service 
area  determination  under  section  7(f)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  such  sale  for  resale  shall  be 
subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  commission  in  the  State  in  which 
physical  delivery  of  such  VNG  occurs,  wheth- 
er or  not  physical  combustion  of  such  VNG 
occurs  in  another  State. 

(B)  Transportation.- In  the  case  of  trans- 
portation of  VNG  by  the  holder  of  a  service 
area  determination  under  section  7(0  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  such  VNG  shall  for  pur- 
poses of  section  7(f)(2)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
be  deemed  to  be  "consumed"  within  the 
State  in  which  physical  delivery  of  such 
VNG  occurs,  whether  or  not  physical  com- 
bustion of  such  VNG  occurs  in  another  State. 

(C)  State  regulation.— In  case  of  sale  for 
resale  of  VNG,  or  the  transportation  of  VNG. 
by  a  holder  of  service  area  determination 
under  section  7(f)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
such  sale  for  resale  or  transportation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  commission  of  the 
State  in  which  such  sale  for  resale  or  trans- 
portation occurs  whether  or  not  the  sale  for 
resale  or  transportation  of  VNG  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  commission 
under  State  law. 

BMC  Wl.  8TATB  REGULATION  OF  THE  SALE  OP 
ALTERNATIVE  FUELS  BY  SELLERS 
or  TRANSFORTATICm  FUEL& 

(a)  Exemptions.— Any  person  or  entity 
transporting  or  making  sales  of  alternative 
fuels,  as  defined  by  this  Act,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  made  a  sale  for  resale  and 
shall  not  by  such  transporatatlon  or  the 
making  of  such  sale,  whether  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  be  subject  to  regulation  as  a  public 
utility  so  long  as  such  person  or  entity  is  not 
otherwise  primarily  engaged  in  the  business 
of  a  public  utility. 

(b)  Curtailment.— Within  12  months  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  or  upon  petition  to  the 
State  Public  Utility  Commission,  each  State 
shall  study  the  potential  impact  of  existing 
curtailment  policies  on  alternative  fuels. 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  report  or  re- 
sponse upon  petition,  for  purposes  of  curtail- 
ment, alternative  fuel  supply  and  distribu- 
tion to  wholesalers  or  retailers  for  sale  to 
the  public  shall  be  given  the  same  supply  pri- 
ority as  residential  customers. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
102,  the  term  "alternative  fuels"  includes 
natural  gas,  liquefied  petroleum  gas,  any 
fuel  the  content  of  which  is  at  least  85  per- 
cent by  volume  methanol,  ethanol  or  other 
alcohol,  and  electric  power. 

SBC  nm.  creation  op  matching  pund  roR 

STAIS  AL-RRNATIVE  FUEL  OFFICES 
ANDPR0GRAM& 

(a)  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL  FUND.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Energy  shall  es- 
tablish a  fund  to  assist  State  governments  in 
establishing  an  office  of  alternative  fuels 
within  such  governments  or  in  establishing 
an  office  of  alternative  fuels  within  an  exist- 
ing energy  office  of  such  State  governments. 
The  fund  shall  also  be  available  for  funding 
alternative  fuel  programs  established  by 
such  alternative  fuel  offices  within  State 
governments. 


(b)  ELIGIBLE  Offices  and  Programs.— To 
qualify  for  funding  under  this  section,  an  al- 
ternative fuel  office  or  an  alternative  fuel 
program  must  have  as  its  central  respon- 
sibility the  development  of  increased  reli- 
ance on  alternative  fuels  within  the  State. 
Alternative  fuel  programs  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  programs  that  purchase  or 
convert  State  vehicles  that  run  exclusively 
on  an  alternative  fuel  or  vehicles  that  are 
dually  fueled  by  an  alternative  fuel  and  gaso- 
line or  diesel  fuel,  and  associated  refueling 
equipment.  Such  programs  also  include 
State  alternative  fuel  office  programs  to  en- 
courage or  require  fleet  vehicles,  airport  ve- 
hicles (such  as  maintenance,  baggage  han- 
dling, passenger  ground  transportation,  or 
traffic  control  vehicles),  and  other  vehicles 
located  within  the  State  to  operate  on  alter- 
native fuels.  Alternative  fuel  programs  also 
include  programs  designed  to  identify  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  regulatory  obstacles 
to  the  sale,  transport  and  use  of  alternative 
fuels  within  the  State. 

(c)  DEFINITION  OF  STATE.— For  purposes  of 
the  State  alternative  fuel  offices,  "State" 
means  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
For  purposes  of  alternative  fuel  programs 
"State  means  any  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, that  is  responsible  for  administering  an 
alternative  fuel  program  approved  or  author- 
ized by  a  State  alternative  fuel  office. 

(d)  Definition  of  Alternative  Fuels.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  "alternative 
fuels"  means  natural  gas,  liquefied  i>etro- 
leum  gas,  a  fuel  the  composition  of  which  is 
at  least  85  percent  methanol  or  ethanol,  hy- 
drogen, or  electric  power. 

(e)  Matching  Funds.— No  funds  shall  be 
nuule  available  to  a  Sute  under  this  section 
unless  such  State  agrees  to  provide  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  a  State 
alternative  fuel  office  or  each  alternative 
fuel  project. 

(f)  Energy  Security  Funding.— Within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment,  the  Sec- 
retary must  make  a  finding  as  to  whether  in- 
creased use  of  the  various  alternative  fuels 
would  have  the  effect  of  displacing  imported 
energy  supplies.  If  such  a  finding  is  not  made 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  alternative  fuels, 
any  such  f^el  for  which  such  a  finding  is  not 
made  is  not  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  of- 
fices or  programs  established  by  this  section. 

(g)  Authorization.— There  is  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  not  more  than  saO,(no,0(X)  in 
fiscal  year  1992  and  $40,000,000  in  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1993  and  1S94. 

SBC  urn.  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL  USE  IN  NON-ROAD 
VEHICLES  AND  ENGDOa 

(a)  Non-Road  Vehicles  and  Engines.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
whether  the  use  of  alternative  fuels  in  non- 
road  vehicles  and  engines  would  contribute 
substantially  to  reduced  reliance  on  im- 
ported energy  sources.  Such  study  shall  be 
completed  within  18  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment. 

(2)  The  study  must  assess  the  potential  of 
non-road  vehicles  and  engines  to  run  on  al- 
ternative fuels.  Taking  into  account  the  non- 
road  vehicles  and  engrines  for  which  running 
on  alternative  fuels  is  feasible,  the  study 
must  assess  the  potential  reduction  in  reli- 
ance on  foreign  energy  sources  that  could  be 
achieved  if  such  vehicles  were  to  run  on  al- 
ternative fuels. 

(3)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  with- 
in 12  months  of  the  completion  of  the  study 
under  paragraph  (1),  based  upon  the  results 
of  the  study,  whether  reliance  on  imported 


energy  sources  could  be  reduced  by  at  least 
10  percent  nationwide  within  a  10-year  pe- 
riod. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  makes  an  affirmative 
determination  under  paragraph  (3),  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  12  months  of  such  deter- 
mination, promulgate  (and  from  time  to 
time  revise)  regulations  that  require  non- 
road  vehicles  and  engines  for  which  running 
on  alternative  fuels  is  feasible  to  run  on  al- 
ternative fuels. 

(b)  definition  of  Non-road  Vehicles  and 
Engines.- Non-road  vehicles  and  engines,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  non-road  vehicles  and  en- 
gines used  for  surface  transportation  or  prin- 
cipally for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, vehicles  used  for  rail  transportation, 
vehicles  used  at  airports,  vehicles  or  engines 
used  for  marine  purposes,  and  other  vehicles 
or  engines  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
Farm  vehicles  are  excluded  from  the  study 
required  under  paragraph  (a)(1)  and  the  regu- 
lations under  paragraph  (a)(4). 

(c)  Definition  of  Alternative  Fuels.— Al- 
ternative fuels,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
shall  include  natural  gas.  liquefied  petro- 
leum gas,  fuels  the  composition  of  which  is 
at  least  85  percent  methanol,  ethanol  or 
other  alcohol,  and  electric  power. 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  regulations 
under  subsection  (a)(4)  shall  take  effect  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  considering  the 
lead  time  necessary  for  the  affected  non-road 
vehicles  and  engines  to  begin  operating  on 
alternative  fuels. 

Subtitle  B.— Alternative  Fuel  Fleet 
Requirement 
Sec.  411.  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle — 

(1)  "alternative  fuel"  means  methanol, 
ethanol,  and  other  alcohols;  mixtures  con- 
taining 85  percent  or  more  by  volume  of 
methanol,  ethanol,  or  other  alcohol  with 
gasoline  or  other  fuels;  natural  gas:  liquid 
petroleum  gas;  hydrogen;  and  electricity; 

(2)  "alternative  fuel  vehicle"  means  a 
motor  vehicle  that— 

(A)  operates  solely  on  alternative  fuel,  or 

(B)  is  a  fiexi-fueled  vehicle; 

(3)  "covered  person"  means  a  person  to 
whom  section  412  of  this  subtitle  applies; 

(4)  "fieet"  means  a  number  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, all  or  a  part  of  which  are  centrally 
fueled  or  cajiable  of  being  centrally  fueled, 
that  are  owned,  operated,  leased,  or  other- 
wise controlled  by  a  person.  This  term  does 
not  include — 

(A)  motor  vehicles  held  for  dally  lease  or 
rental  to  the  general  public; 

(B)  motor  vehicles  held  for  sale  by  motor 
vehicle  dealers,  including  demonstration  ve- 
hicles; 

(C)  motor  vehicles  used  for  motor  vehicle 
manufacturer  product  evaluations  of  tests; 

(D)  law  enforcement  vehicles: 

(E)  emergency  vehicles; 

(F)  military  tactical  vehicles:  or 

(G)  non-road  vehicles,  including  farm  and 
construction  vehicles; 

(5)  "fiexi-fueled  vehicle"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  that  can  operate  on  alternative  or 
non-alternative  fuel; 

(6)  "person"  has  the  meaning  given  that 
term  in  section  1  of  title  I,  United  States 
Code,  but  also  includes  a  State  government 
and  a  local  government;  and 

(7)  "urbcui  bus"  has  the  meaning  given  that 
term  in  section  219  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7554). 

SBC.  412.  Acquisition  of  alternative  Fuel 
Vehicles.— (a)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to  a 
person  who  owns,  operates,  leases,  or  other- 
wise controls  a  fleet  that: 
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(A)  (i)  contains  at  least: 

(I)  10  aatomobiles; 

(II)  10  trucks,  excent  qiulti-unlt  trucks 
over  36.000  pounds  ktoss  veUcle  weight;  or 

(m)  10  buses,  except  intercity  passenger 
buses  and  urban  buses;  or 

(IV)  a  combination  of  at  least  10  motor  ve- 
hicles of  these  types;  and 

(11)  is  located  in  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  or  consolidated  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  as  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  with  a  1960  iwpulation  of  more  than 
350,000,  which  has  been  classified  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  under  part  D 
of  title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  a  serious, 
severe  or  extreme  nonattainment  area  for 
osone  based  on  1987, 1988,  and  1969  data;  or 

(B)(i)  contains  at  least^- 

(1)  ao  automobiles; 

(II)  20  trucks,  except  multi-unit  trucks 
over  26,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight; 

(m)  20  buses,  except  intercity  passenger 
buses  and  urban  buses;  or 

(IV)  a  combination  of  at  least  20  motor  ve- 
hicles of  these  types;  and 

(ii)  is  located  in  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  or  consolidated  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  as  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  with  a  1960  population  of  more  than 
2SO.0OO. 

(2)  When  a  person  to  whom  this  subsection 
applies  under  paragraph  (1)  purchases,  leases, 
or  otherwise  acquires  vehicles  for  the  fleet 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  in  the  years  speci- 
fied in  this  paragraph,  the  following  percent- 
age of  the  vehicles  purchased,  leased,  or  oth- 
erwise acquired  shall  be  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicles in  the  respective  years— 

(A)  in  1995.  10  percent: 

(B)  in  1996, 15  percent; 

(C)  in  19B7,  2S  percent; 

(D)  in  1968,  SO  percent; 

(E)  in  1909.  75  percent;  and 

(P)  in  2000.  and  afterwards.  90  percent. 

(b)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to  a  person 
who  owns,  operates,  leases,  or  otherwise  con- 
trols a  fleet  that — 

(AMD  contains  at  least  10  urban  buses,  ex- 
cept intercity  passenger  buses,  and 

(11)  is  located  In  an  area  described  in  sub- 
section (a)<l)(A)<ii)  of  this  section,  or 

(B)(i)  contains  at  least  20  urban  buses,  ex- 
cept Intercity  passenger  buses,  and 

(11)  is  located  in  an  area  described  in  sub- 
section (aXl)(B)(li)  of  this  section. 

(2)  When  a  person  to  whom  this  subsection 
applies  under  paragraph  (1)  purchases,  leases. 
or  otherwise  acquires  vehicles  for  the  fleet 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  in  the  years  speci- 
fied in  this  paragraph,  the  following  percent- 
age of  the  vehicles  purchased,  leased,  or  oth- 
erwise acquired  shall  be  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicles in  the  respective  years— 

(A)  in  2000,  SO  percent; 

(B)  in  20O1.  75  percent; 

(C)  in  200S.  80  percent;  and 

(D)  in  2003,  and  thereafter.  90  percent. 
SBC.  413.  Exception.— This  subtitle  does 

not  apply  to  a  covered  person  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  no  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  meeting  the  fleet  requirements  for 
that  person  are  available  for  purchase,  lease, 
or  acquisition  by  other  means  when  the  sub- 
title becomes  applicable  to  the  covered  per- 
son. This  subtitle  applies  to  that  covered 
person  when  alternative  fuel  vehicles  become 
available.  This  subtitle  does  not  apply  to  a 
person  subject  to  section  712(b)  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  no  alternative  fuel 
vehicle  that  is  an  urban  bus  complies  with 
the  warranty  standards  for  urban  buses. 

SBC.  414.  Credits.— (a)  The  Secretary  shall 
allocate  a  credit  to  a  covered  person  if  that 
person  purchases  an  altemtive  fuel  vehicle 
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in  excess  of  the  number  that  iwrson  is  re- 
quired to  liirchase  under  this  subtitle  or  pur- 
chases an  Alternative  fuel  vehicle  before  the 
date  that  |>erson  is  required  to  purchase  an 
alternative  fuel  vehicle  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  In  allocated  credits  under  subsection 
(a),  the  S«cretary  shall  allocate  one  credit 
for  each  alternative  fuel  vehicle  the  covered 
person  purchases  that  exceeds  the  number  of 
alternative  fuel  vehicles  that  person  is  re- 
quired to  purchase  under  this  subtitle  or 
that  is  puiihased  before  the  date  that  person 
is  required  to  purchase  an  alternative  fuel 
vehicle  unller  this  subtitle.  The  credit  shall 
be  allocatid  for  the  same  type  vehicles,  in- 
cluding an  urban  bus,  automobile,  or  other 
vehicle  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
subtitle,  si  the  excess  vehicle  or  earlier  pur- 
chased vehicle. 

(c)  At  tttt  request  of  a  covered  person  allo- 
cated a  ciedlt  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary sha4l  treat  the  credit  as  the  purchase 
of  one  alternative  fuel  vehicle  of  the  type  for 
which  the  credit  is  allocated  in  the  year  des- 
ignated bj  that  person  when  determining 
whether  that  person  has  complied  with  this 
subtitle  injthe  year  designated.  A  credit  may 
be  counted  toward  compliance  for  only  one 
year.  ] 

(d)  A  covered  person  allocated  a  credit 
under  this  (section  or  whom  a  credit  is  trans- 
ferred undi  ir  this  section,  may  transfer  fireely 
the  credit  bo  another  person  who  is  required 
to  comply  with  this  subtitle.  At  the  request 
of  the  pers  >n  to  whom  a  credit  is  transferred, 
the  Secre  ary  shall  treat  the  transferred 
credit  as  t  te  purchase  of  one  alternative  fuel 
vehicle  of  Jie  type  for  which  the  credit  is  al- 
located in  the  year  designated  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  credit  is  transferred  when  de- 
termining jwhether  that  person  has  complied 
with  this  lubtitle  in  the  year  designated.  A 
transferred  credit  may  be  counted  toward 
compliancy  for  only  one  year. 

Sec.  415. ^Reports.— The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire a  i)etson  to  flle  with  the  Secretary  the 
reports  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  implement  this  subtitle. 

Sec.  416.  Enforcement.— (a)  A  person  who 
violates  a  requirement  or  prohibition  of  this 
subtitle  l3  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  JIOO.OOO  per  violation.  Each  month 
in  which  aiviolation  occurs  constitutes  a  sep- 
arate violation,  unless  the  violator  estab- 
lishes tha^  the  vehicle  necessary  to  comply 
with  this  subtitle  could  not  be  purchased, 
leased,  or  otherwise  acquired  in  that  month. 
The  first  month  of  a  violation  of  the  yearly 
acquisitioa  requirements  of  section  412  is  the 
month  in  which  a  person  purchases,  leases, 
or  otherwito  acquires  vehicles  that  result  in 
noncompllknce  with  the  yearly  alternative 
fuel  vehlcl^  purchase  requirement  under  that 
section.  Bitch  month  in  which  compliance 
has  not  b<|en  achieved  after  the  first  month 
is  a  separate  violation. 

(b)  The  Becretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  commence  a  civil  action  for  a 
permanent  or  temporary  Injunction  or  to  as- 
sess and  recover  any  civil  penalty  under  sub- 
section (al  of  this  section.  An  action  under 
this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict in  Which  the  violation  is  alleged  to 
have  occulred  or  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  hfs  his  principal  place  of  business. 
The  court  in  which  the  action  has  been 
brought  may  restrain  a  violation,  require 
compliance,  assess  a  civil  penalty,  collect 
any  noBcompliance  assessment  and 
nonpayment  penalty  owed  the  United  States, 
and  award  any  other  appropriate  relief.  In 
such  an  action,  subpoenas  for  witnesses  who 
are  requirf  d  to  attend  a  district  court  in  any 
district  may  run  into  any  other  district. 
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(c)(1)  Instead  of  commencing  a  civil  action 
under  subsecti(  in  (b),  the  Secretary  may  as- 
sess an  adm  nistratlve  penalty  in  the 
amount  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  The  i^iaximum  amount  of  penalty 
sought  againstieach  violator  in  a  proceeding 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
$200,000,  unlessithe  Secretary  and  the  Attor- 
ney (General  jointly  determine  that  a  larger 
amount  is  appropriate.  A  determination  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  appropriateness  of  a  larger  amount  is  not 
subject  to  judic  ial  review. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  assess  an  adminis- 
trative penalts  under  this  subsection  by  an 
order  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  ii  i  accordance  with  sections  554 
and  556  or  tltl«  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Before  issuing  such  an  order,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  the  person  to  be  assessed  an  ad- 
ministrative penalty  written  notice  of  the 
Secretary's  pr(ti>osal  to  issue  an  order.  That 
person  has  30  (fays  from  the  date  the  notice 
is  received  to  request  a  hearing  on  the  order. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  rules  for  proce- 
dures for  hearl^igs  under  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  makr  compromise,  modify,  or 
remit,  with  or  Without  conditions,  an  admin- 
istrative penally  that  the  Secretary  Imposes 
under  this  sub^ction. 

(3)  An  order  Issued  under  this  subsection 
becomes  final  80  days  after  its  issuance  un- 
less a  petition  for  judicial  review  is  filed 
under  paragraiii  (4). 

(4)  Within  30  days  following  the  date  an  ad- 
ministrative penalty  is  Issued  under  this 
subsection,  a  t)er8on  against  whom  the  ad- 
ministrative penalty  is  assessed  nuiy  seek 
review  of  the|  assessment  In  the  United 
States  District!  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  for  t|ie  district  in  which  the  viola- 
tion is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  the  person 
resides,  or  th4  person's  principal  place  of 
business  is  located.  That  person  shall  send  a 
copy  of  the  flli^  seeking  review  by  certified 
mall  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  day  of  the  filing.  Within  30  days 
of  the  date  the  Secretary  receives  a  copy  of 
the  filing,  th^  Secretary  shall  file  in  the 
court  a  certified  copy,  or  certified  index,  as 
appropriate,  of]  the  record  on  which  the  order 
was  issued.  The  court  shall  not  set  aside  or 
remand  the  order  unless  there  is  not  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  the  record,  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  supnprt  the  finding  of  a  violation 
or  unless  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  the 
penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discretion.  In 
a  proceeding  uBder  this  subeection.  the  Unit- 
ed States  m&^  seek  to  recover  administra- 
tive penalties  assessed  under  this  subsection. 

(5)  If  a  person  fails  to  pay  an  assessment  of 
an  administrative  pensJty  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  und^  this  subsection- 

(A)  after  the;  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  fin^,  or 

(B)  after  a  i  court  In  an  action  brought 
under  paragrabh  (4)  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment in  favo^  of  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  a  civil  adtion  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  to  recov|er  the  amount  assessed,  plus 
interest  at  rates  established  under  section 
6621(a)(2)  of  tie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  from  the  pate  of  the  final  order  or  the 
date  of  the  finjal  judgment,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  this  action,  the  validity,  amount,  and 
appropriateness  of  the  penalty  is  not  subject 
to  review.  A  ^rson  who  falls  to  pay  on  a 
timely  basis  the  amount  of  an  assessment  of 
an  adminlstradve  penalty  under  this  section 
sliall  be  requited  to  pay.  In  addition  to  the 
amount  and  lOterest.  the  United  States'  en- 
forcement expenses,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  attorneys  fees  and  costs  for  collec- 
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tion  proceedingrs,  and  a  quarterly 
nonpojnnent  penalty  for  each  quarter  during 
which  the  failure  to  pay  persists.  This 
nonpajmient  penalty  shall  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  a^rgregute  amount 
of  that  person's  penalties  and  nonpayment 
penalties  which  are  unpaid  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarter. 

(d)  In  the  determining  the  amount  of  a 
penalty  to  be  assessed  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  or  the  court,  as  appropriate,  shall 
take  into  consideration,  in  addition  to  other 
factors  Justice  may  require,  the  size  of  the 
business,  the  economic  impact  of  the  penalty 
on  the  business,  the  violator's  full  compli- 
ance history  and  good  faith  efforts  to  com- 
ply, the  duration  of  the  violation  as  estab- 
lished by  any  credible  evidence,  payment  by 
the  violator  of  penalties  previously  assessed 
for  the  same  violation,  the  economic  benefit 
of  noncompliance,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
violation. 

SBC.  417.  Implementation.— The  Secretary 
shall  issue  regulations  to  implement  this 
subtitle. 

Subtitle  C— Electric  Vehicle  Technology 
Development  and  Demonstration 

Sec.  421.  Short  Title.— This  subtitle  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Electric  Vehicle  Technology 
Development  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1991". 

SBC.  422.  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that: 

(1)  electric  vehicles  may  be  recharged  pri- 
marily during  times  of  nonpeak  use  of  elec- 
tricity, which  will  permit  the  most  efficient 
utilization  of  electrical  generating  capacity, 
produce  economic  benefits  for  purchasers 
and  producers  of  electricity,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  air; 

(2)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
commercialization  of  electric  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  will  enhance  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  will  encourage 
electric  vehicle  production  in  the  United 
SUtes; 

(3)  the  use  of  electric  vehicles  rather  than 
vehicles  powered  by  conventionally  fueled 
Internal  combustion  engines  could  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  quality  of  air  by  allowing 
areas  of  the  country  that  have  not  attained 
a  quality  of  air  that  meets  minimum  health 
standards  to  meet  such  standards; 

(4)  because  initial  production  of  electric 
vehicles  will  not  have  economies  of  scale  as- 
sociated with  mass  production,  the  price  to  a 
user  or  owner  may  be  so  high  as  to  discour- 
age vehicle  purchase  and  use;  and 

(5)  because  the  substantial  potential  envi- 
ronmental and  domestic  energy  security  ben- 
efits that  will  result  from  the  commer- 
cialization of  electric  vehicles  are  so  great 
for  the  United  States,  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  the  United  States  Government  to 
assist  in  the  development  demonstration, 
and  commercialization  of  domestically  pro- 
duced, cost  competitive,  electric  vehicles. 

Sec.  423.  DEFTNrnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "conventionally  fueled  vehicle"  means 
a  vehicle  powered  by  an  internal  combustion 
engine  that  utilizes  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  as 
its  fuel  source; 

(3)  "electric  vehicle"  means  a  vehicle  pow- 
ered by  an  electric  motor  that  draws  current 
from  rechargeable  storage  batteries,  fuel 
cells,  or  other  portable  sources  of  electrical 
current,  and  that  may  include  a 
nonelectrical  source  of  power  designed  to 
charge  batteries  and  components; 

(4)  "eligible  nonattainment  area"  means  a 
nonattainment  area  that  the  Secretary  des- 


ignates as  an  eligible  nonattainment  area 
under  section  424(b); 

(5)  "life  cycle  costs"  means  all  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  purchase,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  disposal  of  a  vehicle;  and 

(6)  "nonattainment  area"  means  a  non- 
attainment  area  identified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  section  107(d)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7407(d)). 

SEC.  424.  Identification  of  nonattain- 
ment Areas. — (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  shall  identify, 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  nonattain- 
ment areas  in  the  United  States  In  which  the 
use  of  conventionally  fueled  vehicles  con- 
tributes significantly  to  that  nonattainment 
and  in  which  the  use  of  electric  vehicles 
could  contribute  to  attainment  of  applicable 
National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  notification  to 
those  nonattainment  areas  so  identified 
under  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  and  not  later  than  thrity 
days  after  notification  of  the  nonattainment 
areas  identified  under  subsection  (a),  shall 
designate  nonattainment  areas  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  subtitle. 

Sec.  425.  Applications  From  Manufactur- 
ers.—(a)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  designated  the  eligible  nonattain- 
ment areas  under  section  424(b),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  an  initial  request  for  ap- 
plications from  manufacturers  to  develop, 
demonstrate,  certify,  manufacture,  sell,  war- 
ranty, and  service  electric  vehicles  in  one  or 
more  eligible  nonattainment  areas.  Addi- 
tional requests  for  applications  may  be  made 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  re- 
sponses to  the  initial  request  are  Inadequate. 

(b)  The  request  for  applications  shall  re- 
quire a  manufacturer  to  identify  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Sales  Area— Any  eligible  nonattain- 
ment area  in  which  the  electric  vehicles  will 
be  sold; 

(2)  Quantity— The  quantity  of  vehicles  that 
will  be  available  for  sale  In  each  area; 

(3)  Distribution— The  dealership  network 
or  other  means  to  be  used  by  a  manufacturer 
to  distribute,  market,  and  sell  vehicles; 

(4)  Type— The  type  of  vehicle  (which  may 
include  light  to  medium  duty  cargo  or  i>as- 
senger  vehicles); 

(5)  Characteristics — The  specifications  and 
performance  characteristics  of  each  vehicle; 

(6)  Service— The  maintenance  and  other 
support  services  that  will  be  available  to  a 
purchaser; 

(7)  Price— The  selling  price  of  manufac- 
turer for  varying  volumes  of  production  of 
each  type  of  vehicle; 

(8)  Life  Cycle  Costs— Information  regard- 
ing the  life  cycle  costs.  Including  projected 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  an  elec- 
tric vehicle  In  comparison  with  operating 
and  maintaining  a  conventionally  fueled  ve- 
hicle: 

(9)  State  and  Ix>cal  Involvement— The  level 
of  Involvement  (cost-sharing  or  otherwise),  if 
any,  that  State  or  local  government  entitles 
shall  have  in  the  manufacturer's  proposal, 
and  now  that  Involvement  will  affect  the 
level  of  Federal  cost-sharing  required;  and 

(10)  Other— Other  information  that  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary. 

Sbc.  426.  Selection  of  Manufacturers.- 
(a)  After  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Administrator,  and  not  later  than 
one  hundred  eighty  days  after  the  initial  re- 
quest for  application  Is  made  under  section 


425,  the  Secretary  may  select  one  or  more 
manufacturers  eligible  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment payments  for  the  development,  dem- 
onstration, manufacture,  and  sale  of  electric 
vehicles. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  select  a  manuf^- 
turer  based  upon  the  overall  quality  of  the 
proposal,  including  the  following: 

(1)  Capability— The  ability  of  a  manufac- 
turer, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  develop,  dem- 
onstrate, manufacture,  distribute,  sell  and 
service  a  significant  number  of  electric  vehi- 
cles; 

(2)  Geographic  Diversity— The  commit- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  to  distribute,  sell 
and  service  electric  vehicles  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

(3)  Suitability- The  suitability  of  the  vehi- 
cles for  use  as  a  cargo  or  passenger  vehicle; 

(4)  Safety  and  Environmental  Benefit— The 
quality  of  the  vehicle  with  respect  to  safety 
and  environmental  considerations; 

(5)  Viability- The  long-term  technical  via- 
bility of  the  vehicle,  and  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  incorporate  subsequent  ad- 
vancements, modifications,  and  technology; 

(6)  Life  Cycle  Cost  ReducOon— The  ability 
and  commitment  of  a  manufacturer  to  re- 
duce the  life  cycle  costs  of  electric  vehicles 
over  a  period  of  five  years  or  less  after  selec- 
tion to  a  level  at  least  equal  to  comparable 
conventionally  fueled  vehicles; 

(7)  Price— The  selling  price  of  a  manufac- 
turer for  varying  volumes  of  production  of 
vehicles,  the  proposed  discount  (as  defined  in 
section  377),  and  life  cycle  costs  of  the  elec- 
tric vehicles; 

(8)  State  and  Local  Support— The  extent  to 
which  the  involvement  of  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment In  the  program  will  permit  the  re- 
duction of  the  Federal  cost  share  per  vehicle 
to  be  supported  or  will  otherwise  be  used  to 
leverage  the  federal  cost^sharing  to  be  pro- 
vided among  a  greater  number  of  vehicles; 

(9)  Other.— Other  criteria  that  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary. 

Sec.  427.  Discounts  to  Purchasess.— (a)  A 
manufacturer  selected  by  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  a  purchaser  a  discount  equal  to  either: 

(1)  Life-cycle  cost  differential.— An 
amount  which  represents  the  excess  of  the 
estimated  life  cycle  costs  of  the  electric  ve- 
hicle over  the  life  cycle  costs  of  a  conven- 
tionally fueled  vehicle  of  comparable  type; 
or 

(2)  Purchase  price  cost  differential.- 
An  amount  by  which  the  selling  price  of  the 
electlc  vehicle  exceeds  the  suggested  retail 
price  of  a  conventionally  fueled  vehicle  of 
comparable  type. 

In  no  case  shall  the  discount  be  greater 
than  SO  per  centum  of  the  selling  price  by 
varying  volumes  of  production. 

(bj  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  a  manufacturer  has  provided  no- 
tice In  the  form  and  manner  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  sale  of  an  electric  vehicle, 
shall  pay  a  manufacturer  a  pajrment  not  to 
exceed  the  discount  for  each  electric  vehicle 
sold. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  payment  under  sub- 
section (b),  a  manufacturer  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  the  following: 

(1)  Purchaser  discount  limitation.— The 
discount  to  the  purchaser  does  not  lower  the 
selling  price  of  each  electric  vehicle  below 
the  suggested  retail  price  of  a  convention- 
ally fueled  vehicle  of  comparable  type; 

(2)  DiSCOUifT  PASSTHROUGH.— The  actu&l 
selUng  price  of  the  vehicle  Is  equal  to  the 
selling  price  specified  in  the  manufacturer's 
proposal  to  the  Secretary  reduced  by  the  tall 
amount  of  the  discount  received,  calculated 
as   specified    above,    unless   the    Secretary 
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agrees  to  a  request  by  the  manufacturer  to 
adjust  the  eeUlag  price  as  specified  in  tbe 
contract  to  reflect  higher  costs  actually  in- 
curred in  production; 

(3)  NONATTAINMENT  AREA  USE.— The  vehicle 

will  be  used  primarily  in  the  eligible  non- 
attainment  area  In  which  the  vehicle  will  be 
purchased; 

(4)  Information  from  purchaser.— The 
purchaser  has  agreed  to  provide  the  manu- 
f^turer  with  information  regarding  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  usability  of  the  ve- 
hicle for  five  years  after  purchase:  and 

(5)  Information  from  manufacturer.— 
The  manufacturer  will  provide  such  informa- 
tion regarding  the  development,  demonstra- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  and  maintenance  of 
electric  vehicles  that  tbe  Secretary  requests 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1992. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts 
with  manufacturers  of  electric  vehicles  for 
{nirposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

SBC.  428.  Reports  to  Congress.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  Congress  in  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1994  on  the  programs  and 
projects  supported  under  this  subtitle  and 
the  progress  being  made  toward  accomplish- 
ing the  ^oals  of  this  subtitle. 

Sec.  429.  authorizations.— There  is  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
this  subUtle  S10,000.000  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— TRANSPORTATION  AND 

energy  efficiency 
Section  501.  average  Fuel  Economy 
Standards.— (a)  Section  502(a)(1)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2002(a)(1))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing 

"1965  and  thereafter 27.5." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"1985  through  1995  27.5. 

"1986  and  thereafter 

"As  i>rovided  in  accordance  

with  section  514  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  50a(a)(4)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2002(a)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  "The  Sec- 
retary" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
in  the  case  of  standards  established  by  sec- 
tion 514,  the  Secretary". 

Sec.  502.  Light  Trucks.— Section  502(b)  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  C^st  Sav- 
ings Act  (15  U.S.C.  2002(b))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  which  ends  before  model  year 
1996"  immediately  after  "after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title". 

Sec.  503.  Exemptions  for  LmrrED  Produc- 
tion.—SecUon  502(c)(1)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.S.C 
a002(c)(l))  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  "passenger"  each  place  it 
appears: 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  (b),  or  section  514  or 
515"  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  (b),  or  section  514  or 
515."  inrmiediately  before  "is  more  strin- 
gent". 

8BC  (M.  nfmcaCNCT  VKHICLC& 

SecUon  SOUgXl)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2008(g)<l))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  sec- 
tion 514  or  515"  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 
ac  Mft,  oonsultahon. 

Section  502(1)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
a008(!))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  sec- 
tions 514  and  515"  inunediately  before  the  pe- 
riod In  the  first  sentence 


SBC.  SOS.  ttornncAnos. 

Section  502(j)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation And  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2002(]))  i^  amended  by  Inserting  "and  sec- 
tions 514;  and  515"  immediately  before  "or 
any  modification". 
SBC  S«7.  MttW  STANDARDS. 

(a)  Titi  V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  post  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2001  et 
seq.)  is  aitiended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing na^  sections: 

I  "PASSENGER  AUTOMOBILES 

"Sec.  Si4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  phis  Act,  the  average  fuel  economy 
for  passeiiger  automobiles  manufactured  by 
any  mai^facturer  in  model  year  1996  and 
each  mooel  year  thereafter  shall  not  be  less 
than  the! number  of  miles  per  gallon  estab- 
lished for  such  model  year  pursuant  to  the 
following; 

"Model  year: 

"1996  through  2000  .  .  .  For  each  such  man- 
ufacturer; the  average  fuel  economy  required 
shall  be  in  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary toi  be  equal  to  the  average  fuel  econ- 
omy achieved  by  that  manufacturer  for  pas- 
senger adtomobiles  in  model  year  1968,  plus 
an  amouit  equal  to  20  percent  (as  measured 
in  miles  I  per  gallon)  of  such  average  fuel 
economy  achieved  for  model  year  1968,  unless 
such  stai|dard  is  modified  under  section  516; 
except  tljat  such  standard  shall  not  be  less 
than  27.5 1  miles  per  gallon  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 40  miles  per  gallon. 

"2001  atid  thereafter  .  .  .  For  each  such 
manufacttirer,  the  average  fuel  economy  re- 
quired stikll  be  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  equal  to  the  average  fuel 
economylachleved  by  that  manufacturer  for 
passenger  automobiles  In  model  year  1988, 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  (as  meas- 
ured in  ntlles  per  gallon)  of  such  average  fuel 
economy  achieved  for  model  year  1988,  unless 
such  standard  shall  not  be  less  than  33  miles 
per  galloii  and  shall  not  exceed  45  miles  t>er 
gallon.     I 

"AUriMOBILES  OTHER  THAN  PASSENGER 
I      AUTOMOBILES 

"Sec.  As.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of' this  Act,  commencing  with  model 
year  1996  and  each  model  year  thereafter,  the 
average  iliel  economy  for  automobiles  other 
than  pasenger  automobiles  manufactured 
by  any  mfinufacturer  in  any  such  model  year 
shall  noC  be  less  than  the  number  of  miles 
per  gallop  established  for  such  model  year 
pursuant  |to  the  following: 

"Modellyear: 

"1996  through  2000  .  .  .  For  each  such  man- 
ufacturer; the  average  fuel  economy  required 
shall  be  ^n  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary ta  be  equal  to  the  average  fuel  econ- 
omy achieved  by  that  manufacturer  for  light 
trucks  iq  model  year  1968,  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  (as  measured  in  miles  per 
grallon)  pf  such  average  fuel  economy 
achieved  |  for  model  year  1968,  unless  such 
standard  I  is  modified  under  section  516;  ex- 
cept tha^  such  standard  shall  not  be  less 
than  20  ntlles  per  gallon  and  shall  not  exceed 
30  miles  ij^r  gallon. 

"2001  mi  thereafter  .  .  .  For  each  such 
manufactiurer,  the  average  fuel  economy  re- 
quired shall  be  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  equal  to  the  average  fuel 
economy  achieved  by  that  manufacturer  in 
model  year  1968,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  40 
percent  (^  measured  in  miles  per  gallon)  of 
such  average  fuel  economy  achieved  for 
model  y«ar  1968,  unless  such  standard  is 
modified  /Under  section  516;  except  that  such 
standard  shall  not  be  less  than  24  miles  per 
gallon  ai|l  shall  not  exceed  35  miles  per  gal- 
lon. 
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"MODIflCATIONS  OF  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  516.  (s  )(1)  The  Secretary  may  modify 
any  average  jfuel  economy  standard  estab- 
lished under  tills  Act  for  model  year  1996  and 
thereafter  in  accordance  with  this  section.  In 
response  to  a  {petition  from  any  person;  that 
Is  filed  at  lea^t  12  months  in  advance  of  the 
model  year  tol  which  it  is  applicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing to  determine  whether  to  increase  or  de- 
crease such  standard  to  the  level  which  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  the  maximum  fea- 
sible average  fuel  economy  for  that  model 
year  (taking  into  consideration  the  factors 
listed  In  section  502(e)  and  the  need  to  reduce 
carbon  dloxlie  emissions).  The  Secretary 
may  also  coaduct  such  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding on  th4  Secretary's  own  initiative. 

"(2)(A)  Un(|er  such  proceeding,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  hot  reduce  any  such  standard 
below  a  level  iequal  to  the  average  fuel  econ- 
omy achieve^  by  the  manufacturer  involved 
for  the  appllable  type  (or  class)  of  vehicles 
for  model  year  1988,  as  multiplied  by  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (B).       ; 

"(B)  The  applicable  percentage  referred  to 
in  subparagrabh  (A)  is— 

"(1)  lis  percent,  for  model  years  1996 
through  2000;  and 

"(11)  130  peiK:ent,  for  model  years  2001  and 
thereafter.     J 

"(bMl)  In  dptermining  the  maximum  fea- 
sible average!  fuel  economy  during  a  rule- 
making proc^ing  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  sh^U  weigh  equally  each  factor 
listed  in  sectipn  502(e)  and  the  need  to  reduce 
carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

"(2)  In  evaluating  the  technological  fea- 
sibility of  the  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
exclude  consideration  of  vehicles  whose 
power-to-weiaht  ratio  exceeds  the  average 
power-to-weight  ratio  of  the  model  year  1968 
fleet,  as  defied  and  determined  by  the  EPA 
Administrator  and  furnished  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(3)  In  evaluating  the  economic  prac- 
ticability of  I  the  standard,  the  Secretary 
shall  consideil— 

"(A)  the  economic  impact  of  the  standard 
on  the  manuibcturers  and  on  the  consumers 
of  the  vehicle^  subject  to  such  standard; 

"(B)  the  jsavings  in  operating  costs 
throughout  tl^e  estimated  average  life  of  the 
vehicle  comjkred  to  any  increase  in  the 
price  of,  or  In  the  initial  charges  for.  or 
maintenance  expenses  of,  the  vehicles  which 
are  likely  to  result  from  the  imposition  of 
the  standard; 

"(C)  the  total  projected  amount  of  energy 
savings  likeljf  to  result  directly  from  the  im- 
position of  ttie  standard  and  the  economic 
impact  of  such  energy  savings; 

"(D)  any  lessening  of  the  utility  or  the  per- 
formance of  jthe  vehicles  likely  to  result 
from  the  imposition  of  the  standard; 

"(E)  the  IJilpact  of  any  lessening  of  com- 
petition or  any  change  in  foreign  trade  that 
is  likely  to  rosult  from  the  imposition  of  the 
standard;        I 

"(F)  the  total  projected  amount  of  reduc- 
tion in  carboa  dioxide  emissions  and  the  eco- 
nomic impact!  of  such  reduction;  and 

"(G)  other  fetors  the  Secretary  considers 
relevant.".      . 

(b)(1)  Sectidn  S03(a)(l)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  ^d  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
30O3(aKl))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  sec- 
tion 514"  immediately  after  "and  (c)". 

(2)  Section  503(aK2)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2003(a)(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "Average  fuel  economy  for 
purposes  of  section  515  shall  be  calculated  in 
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accordance  with  rules  of  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator that  are  based  upon  the  method  re- 
quired in  paragraph  (1)  for  calculation  of  av- 
erage fuel  economy  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles.". 

8KC  MS.  PUKL  ECONOMY  TESTING. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  conduct— 

(1)  an  ongoing  examination  of  the  accuracy 
of  fuel  economy  testing  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  light  trucks  by  the  Adminis- 
trator performed  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  as  compared  to  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  such  passenger  automobiles  and  light 
trucks  when  driven  by  average  drivers  under 
average  driving  conditions  in  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
fuel  economy  deteriorates  during  the  life  of 
such  passenger  automobiles  and  light  trucks. 

Information  on  actual  performance  may  be 
obtained  through  a  survey  of  current  vehicle 
owners. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  annually  thereafter,  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  EInergy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  a  comparison  between  (A)  fuel  economy 
measured,  for  each  model  in  the  applicable 
model  year,  through  testing  procedures  in  ef- 
fect as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  (B)  fuel  economy  of  such  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  light  trucks  during  actual  on- 
road  performance,  as  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  percentage  dif- 
ference, if  any,  between  actual  on-road  fuel 
economy  and  fuel  economy  measured  by  test 
procedures  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Administration;  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  for  legislative  or 
other  action. 

SEC.  SM.  EXPLANATORY  BOOKLET  DISnUBUTED 
BY  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY. 

(aKl)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  S06(b)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  a006(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  distribute  no  less 
than  100  booklets  each  year  to  each  dealer 
and  shall  distribute  as  many  in  addition  to 
100  booklets  as  are  reasonably  requested  by 
dealers  from  time  to  time.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  corresponding  12-month  peri- 
ods thereafter. 

(b)  SecUon  506(e)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2006(e))  is  amended  by  striking  "Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Energy". 
SBC.  sia.  snn>iE& 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
provide  for  a  review  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  consulta- 
tion with  vehicle  manufacturers,  representa- 
tives of  environmental  and  consumer  groups, 
appropriate  State  and  local  officials,  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  and  others  as  appro- 
priate, of  the  current  state  of  research  and 
development  in  light  truck  fuel  economy  and 
passenger  automobile  fuel  economy  and  an 
assessment  of  the  remaining  potential  for 
improving  the  fuel  efficiency  and  reducing 
the  energy  consumption  of  passenger  auto- 


mobiles and  light  trucks.  The  assessment 
shall  Include  all  aspects  of  vehicle  design,  in- 
cluding engines,  drive  train,  component 
parts,  auto  body,  tires,  and  any  other  aspect 
contributing  to  the  reduction  of  energy  con- 
sumption. The  National  Academy  shall,  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  the  review  and  assess- 
ment and  In  the  report  recommend  research 
and  development  priorities  that  could  result 
In  the  commercialization  of  fuel  economy 
technology  through  the  early  years  of  the 
next  century.  The  National  Academy  shall 
update  the  report  every  5  years,  beginning 
not  later  than  7  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  shall  submit  each  up- 
dated report  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  undertake  a  study  of  future 
options  for  regulating  the  fuel  efficiency  of 
passenger  automobiles  and  light  trucks  be- 
yond the  year  2001.  Such  study  shall  utilize 
the  results  of  the  review  and  assessment  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  and  shall  examine 
alternative  forms  of  fuel  economy  regula- 
tions. The  study  shall  determine— 

(1)  the  ability  of  each  regulatory  strategy 
to  ensure  continued  future  fleet  fuel  econ- 
omy improvements; 

(2)  the  economic  efficiency  of  each  such 
strategy;  and 

(3)  the  Impact  of  each  such  strategy  on  the 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  the  study  required  by  this  sub- 
section. 

SEC.  ni.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Section  504(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2004(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "or  506"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "506,  514,  515,  or 
516". 

SEC.  SIX  VIOLATIONS  OP  AVERAGE  FUEL  ECON- 
OMY STANDARD. 

(a)  SecUon  50e{b)(l)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2008(b)(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Any  civil  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection  for  a  violation  of  section  S07(aKl) 
or  (2)  In  model  year  1996  or  thereafter 
against  a  manufacturer  shall  be  doubled  if— 

"(1)  the  manufacturer  violated  section 
507(a)(1)  or  (2)  in  the  two  model  years  imme- 
diately proceeding  the  model  year  involved 
in  the  assessment;  and 

"(ii)  during  each  of  such  preceding  years 
and  the  year  Involved  in  the  assessment,  the 
applicable  average  fuel  economy  standard 
exceeded  the  average  fuel  economy  of  the  ve- 
hicles manufactured  by  such  manufacturer 
by  five  tenths  of  a  mile  per  gallon  or  more.". 

(b)  Section  507(a)(1)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2007(aKl))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  sec- 
tion 514"  Immediately  after  "section 
502(b)),". 

(c)  Section  S07(aX2)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2007(aK2))  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
502(b) '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 502(b)  and  515". 

(d)  Section  507(b)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2007(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph:  • 

"(7)(A)  The  maximum  penalty  amounts  au- 
thorized in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  ad- 


Justed  for  inflation  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  No  less  than  3  months  prior  to  model 
year  1993,  and  no  less  than  3  months  prior  to 
each  model  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  schedule  of  maximum  authorized 
penalties  that  shall  apply  for  violations  that 
occur  with  respect  to  the  model  year  imme- 
diately following  such  publication. 

"(C)  The  schedule  of  maximum  authorized 
penalties  shall  be  tH-escrlbed  by  increasing 
each  of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  by  the  inflation  adjustment 
for  the  preceding  model  year,  as  calculated 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'Consumer  Price  Index'  means  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all-urban  consum- 
ers published  by  the  Department  of  Labor.". 
SBC.  SIS.  DEPINmONa 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "passenger 
automobile"  has  the  meaning  given  that 
term  under  section  501  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
aooi),  and  the  term  "light  truck"  shall  have 
such  meaning  as  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation prescribes. 

TITLE  VI 

To  establish  a  replacement  fUels  and  alter- 
native fuels  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  aoi.  SHORT  TTILB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Replace- 
ment Fuels  and  Alternative  Fuels  Act  of 
1991". 
SEC  an.  FiNDiNca  ■ 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  United  States  national  security  de- 
mands that  we  reduce  our  dependency  on  im- 
ported oil; 

(2)  domestic  resources  are  available  to 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  our  de- 
pendency on  imported  oil; 

(3)  transportation  uses  account  for  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  national  oil  consump- 
tion; 

(4)  a  comprehensive  energy  program,  in- 
cluding the  stimulation  of  the  iHt>duction 
and  use  of  automobiles  capable  of  using  al- 
ternative fuels,  is  needed  to  reduce  pollution 
as  well  as  reduce  our  dependency  on  im- 
ported oil; 

(5)  such  program  should  be  designed  to  cre- 
ate a  positive  impact  on  the  economy,  our 
national  trade  balance,  and  our  national 
budget; 

(6)  such  program  should  allow  market 
forces,  within  appropriate  environmental  pa- 
rameters, to  affect  the  selection  of  replace- 
ment or  alternative  fuels;  and 

(7)  such  program  should  provide  long-term 
stability  to  industries  producing  replace- 
ment and  alternative  fuels. 

SBC  an.  PURPOSE. 
The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  enhance  energy  security; 

(2)  reduce  air  pollution; 

(3)  improve  our  balance  of  trade; 

(4)  reduce  the  budget  deflcit; 

(5)  lmint)ve  the  marketability  of  alter- 
native and  flexible  fuel  vehicles;  and 

(6)  improve  the  condition  of  the  national 
economy  through  the  enhancement  of  the  re- 
placement fuel  industry  and  the  creation  of 
an  alternative  fuel  industry. 

SBC  CM.  DEFINnKMiiS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
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(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(2)  the  term  "alcohol"  means  methanol  or 
ethanol,  which  is  suitable  for  use  by  itself  or 
In  combination  with  other  fuels  as  a  motor 
fuel: 

(3)  the  term  "conventional  petroleum" 
means  petroleum  derived  f^om  oil  wells,  in- 
cluding stripper  wells,  domestic  or  imported; 

(4)  the  term  "domestic '  means  derived 
firom  resources  within  the  50  States  and  the 
territories  of  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  term  "motor  fuel'"  means  any  sub- 
stance suitable  as  a  fuel  for  self-propelled  ve- 
hicles designed  primarily  for  use  on  public 
streets,  roads,  and  tiighways; 

(6)  the  term  "alternative  fuel"  means  a 
motor  fuel  not  designed  to  be  mixed  with 
gasoline,  including  propane,  natural  gas. 
"neat"  alcohol,  hydrogen,  and  electricity; 

(7)  the  term  "replacement  fuel"  means  a 
motor  fuel  capable  of  mixing  with  gasoline, 
including  alcohol  and  liquids  not  derived 
ftarn  conventional  petroleum; 

(8)  the  term  "commerce"  means  any  trade, 
traffic,  transportation,  exchange,  or  other 
commerce— 

(A)  between  any  State  and  any  place  out- 
side of  such  State;  or 

(B)  which  affects  any  trade,  traffic,  trans- 
portation, exchange,  or  other  conunerce  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A); 

(9)  the  term  "refiner"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  refining  of  crude  oil  to 
produce  motor  fuel,  including  any  affiliate  of 
such  person,  or  any  importer  of  motor  fuel; 
and 

(10)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

8BC     Mi.     KKPLACnOCNT    AND     ALTKRNATIVE 

run.  PMxaiAif. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish,  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
a  program  to  promote  the  development  and 
use  of  domestic-produced  replacment  and  al- 
ternative fuels.  Such  program  shall  promote 
the  replacement  of  conventional  petroleum 
motor  fbels  with  replacement  and  alter- 
native fuels  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. Such  program  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  ensure  the  availability  of  those 
replacement  fuels  and  alternative  motor 
fuels  which  will  have  the  greatest  Impact  in 
improving  air  quality  in  urban  areas,  along 
transportation  corridors,  and  nationwide. 

(b)  Development  Plan  and  Production 
GOAL£.— Under  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  heads  of  other  appropriate  agencies, 
shall  review  appropriate  Information  and— 

(1)  estimate  the  production  capacity  in  the 
United  States  for  replacement  fuel  and  alter- 
native fuel  needed  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section; 

(2)  determine  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  producing  in  the  United  States 
sufficient  replacement  fUels  and  alternative 
fuels,  by  the  calendar  year  2010  to  replace  30 
percent  or  more,  on  an  energy  equivalent 
basis,  of  the  projected  consumption  of  motor 
fuel  in  the  United  States  for  that  year, 

(3)  determine  the  most  suitable  raw  mate- 
rials, other  than  conventional  petroleum,  for 
the  production  in  the  United  States  of  re- 
placement and  alternative  fuels; 

(4)  determine  the  most  suitable  means  and 
methods  of  developing  and  encouraging  the 
production,  distribution,  and  use  of  replace- 
ment and  alternative  fuels;  and 

(5)  identify  ways  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  reliable  replacement  fuel  and  alter- 


nativejfuel  industries  in  the  United  States, 
and  tj)e  technical,  economic,  and  institu- 
tional barriers  to  such  development. 

The  {Secretary  shall  prescribe,  by  rule,  a 
substitute  percentage  goal  for  purposes  of 
paragrfiph  (3)  upon  a  determination  that  30 
percent  is  unachievable  due  to  technological 
or  cose  constraints. 

(c)  "nMETABLE.— (1)  Not  later  than  January 
1, 1993,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  prescribe 
the  minimum  percentage  of  domestic-pro- 
duced replacement  and  alternative  fuels,  on 
an  ene  'gy  equivalent  basis,  to  be  sold  in  cal- 
endar rears  1996  and  1997  by  any  refiner  for 
use  as  El  motor  fuel.  In  establishing  such  per- 
centag  »s.  the  Secretary  shall — 

(A)  1  ake  into  account  the  availability  of 
reliable  sources  of  replacement  fuel  and  al- 
temat  ve  fuel;  and  (B)  provide  that  the  goal 
for  doi  nestle  production  of  replacement  fuel 
and  alternative  motor  fuels  for  calendar  year 
1996  aad  thereafter  shall  be  not  less  than  10 
percent  on  an  energy  equivalent  basis  of  the 
projected  consumption  of  motor  fuel  in  the 
Unitec)  States  for  each  year.  The  Secretary 
shall  Increase  the  minimum  percentage  for 
the  yenrs  2005  through  2009  if  feasible  based 
on  thi  findings  rendered  under  subsection 
<b). 

(2)  0  r  the  total  quantity  of  gasoline,  alter- 
native fuel,  and  replacement  motor  fuel  sold 
in  coi  imerce  during  any  of  the  following 
years  ay  any  refiner  (including  sales  to  the 
Feden  1  Government),  replacement  fuel  and 
altera  itive  fuel  produced  domestically  shall 
constl  ;ute  the  minimum  percentage  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

In  Uie  <  Uendar  year:  The    minimum    percent- 

age which  replace- 
ment fuel  con- 
stitutes, shall  be— 

1996. :  997 Determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

19981  irooghaoos  10  percent,  adjustable  by 

rule  after  2006. 

2010     and     each     year    The     percentage     deter- 
there  ifler. 


mined    feasible    under 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  Tbie  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 4  i993,  promulgate  regulations  allowing 
the  safle  and  other  exchange  of  marketable 
credit*  among— 

(A)  fefiners; 

(B)  Alstrlbutors  of  alternative  motor  fuels 
sold  into  commerce  for  transportation  pur- 
po8es;|and 

(C)  tnanufacturers  of  electricity  powered 
autornobiles; 

in  ord  er  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sectioi  (1),  and  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  I  ct.  In  determining  the  value  of  such 
credit  I  for  the  various  fuel  sources,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  relative  energy  con- 
tent o  r  the  fuel  source. 

(4)  ( K)  Any  domestic  refinery  of  crude  oil, 
whosaj  capacity  per  calendar  day  as  of  the 
date  df  enactment  is  less  than  25,000  barrels, 
shall  ke  granted  a  36-month  extension  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may.  on  the  application 
of  any  person,  make  adjustments  to  reduce 
the  niinimum  percentage  requirement  as  it 
appliee  to  that  person,  due  to  prohibitive 
costs  or  an  inability  to  access  raw  materials. 

(d)  I  Reporting  Requirements.— (1)  Not 
later  fhan  9  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actm^t  into  law  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  {complete  his  review  and  determina- 
tions iMider  this  section  and  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  thereon  to  each  House  of 
the  cingress. 
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(2)(  A)  Ea.'  :h  refiner  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Secret  U7  the  percentage  of  domestic- 
produced  replacement  fuel,  on  an  energy 
equivalent  basis,  contained  in  the  total 
quantity  o: '  motor  fuel  that  such  refiner  sold 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and  the 
amount  of,  alternative  motor  fuels,  sold  or 
credited  ta  such  refiner  during  such  year. 
(B)  Eacq  distributor  of  alternative  fuel 
annually  to  the  Secretary  the 
alternative  fuel  sold  into  com- 
nsportation  purposes,  and  the 
credits  sold  to  refiners,  by  such 
during  such  year. 

retary  of  Ttttnsportatlon  shall 

ally  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 

of  dual  fuel  and  dedicated  alter- 

vehicles  manufactured  and  sold 

erce  by  each  manufacturer  each 


shall  repo: 
amount  o 
merce  for 
amount  oi 
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(D)  For 
Secretary 
its  which 
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(3)  The 


standard 
mobiles  is|: 
Ion  for  ar 
increase 


rai  gas  du 
tent  that 
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lectriclty  powered  vehicles,  the 
hall  determine  the  value  of  cred- 
all  be  available  to  manufacturers 
y  powered  vehicles, 
dminlstrator  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  l^ter  than  24  months  after  the  date 
of  the  ena<jtment  into  law  of  this  Act  on  the 
environmental  impact  potential  of  develop- 
ing replacement  fuels  and  alternative  motor 
fuels.  Sucn  report  shall  analyze  potential 
benefits  apd  detriments  to  air  and  water 
quality,  the  ramiflcations  on  solid  and  haz- 
ELTdous  waste  management,  and  implications 
for  public  ^nd  management. 

SBC.  «06.  CcioRDINATION  (W  AUTOMOBILES  WITH 
ALTERNATIVE  FUELS. 

Subsection  (gj  of  section  513  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Iicormation  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  t'013)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foljlowing: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  seqtion.  if  the  average  fuel  economy 
applicable  to  passenger  auto- 
ncreased  above  27.5  miles  per  gal- 
model  year,  the  Secretary  may 
e  maximum  increase  In  average 
fuel  economy  for  a  manufacturer  attrib- 
utable to  4ual  energy  automobiles  and  natu- 
1  energy  automobiles  to  the  ex- 
iternative  and  replacement  motor 
ndicate  that  such  fuels  are  being 
used  to  displace  the  use  of  conventional  pe- 
troleum at  a  motor  fuel,  provided  that  the 
fuel  econofny  standard  for  gasoline  fueled  ve- 
hicles doei  not  decrease  from  the  level  as  of 
the  date  o{  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

SEC  mn.  EI^RCEMEVr  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  ViolKtions.- Any  person  who  violates 
any  requii  ement  of  subsection  (c)  is  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  SI  per 
gallon  for  each  gallon  of  fuel  sold  that  is  not 
in  compliance  with  subsection  (i).  Such  pen- 
alties siial)  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  REvifew  — Any  person  against  whom  a 
penalty  it  assessed  under  this  paragraph 
may,  within  60  calendar  days  after  the  date 
of  the  ordfer  of  the  Secretary  assessing  such 
penalty,  institute  an  action  in  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  appropriate 
judicial  circuit  for  judicial  review  of  such 
order  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction j  to  enter  a  judgment  affirming, 
modifying!  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  drder  of  the  Secretary,  or  the  court 
may  remand  the  proceeding  to  the  Secretary 
for  such  farther  action  as  the  court  may  di- 
rect. 

SBC  ««.  AilTBORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION& 

There  id  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  S10lOOO,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992  throuirh  1996. 
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SBC  Mt.  COOBIHNATKm  WITH  OTHKB  ACT& 

This  Act  shall  be  administered  and  en- 
forced In  coordination  with  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  Elnergy  Security 
Act.  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

SKC.  •!•.  RKGULATIONa 

The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  require  retailers  of 
gasoline  fuel  to  have  available  for  sale,  in 
addition  to  replacement  motor  fuels,  other 
alternative  motor  fuels,  for  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  consumers. 

TITLE  Vn— MRASURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE 

USE  OF  NATURAL  GAS 
SBC.  7M1.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  Natural  gas  Is  the  cleanest-burning  fos- 
sil fuel,  producing  less  pollutants  and  less 
carbon  dioxide  per  unit  of  energy  than  any 
other  fossil  fuel: 

(2)  Natural  gas  is  capable  of  displacing  use 
of  imported  oil  in  a  wide  variety  of  uses  in- 
cluding as  an  Industrial  boiler  fuel,  in  the 
heating  of  buildings,  and  as  a  vehicle  fuel: 

(3)  Natural  gas  is  an  abundant  resource  In 
the  United  States  and  North  America,  with 
proven  reserves  adequate  to  supply  the  econ- 
omy for  60  years,  and  great  potential  for  ad- 
ditional reserves  still  outstanding; 

(4)  Natural  gas  is  currently  less  expensive 
than  oil  on  an  energy  equivalent  basis; 

(5)  Over  the  past  two  decades,  natural  gas 
use  in  the  United  States  has  dropped  ap- 
proximately 15%  while  oil  imports  have  In- 
creased dramatically. 

(6)  It  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest  to 
promote  the  use  of  natural  gas  as  an  energy 
source,  in  order  to  reduce  our  balance  of 
trade  deficit,  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  Improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
our  economy,  and  reduce  emissions  of  air 
pollutants  and  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  prime 
agent  of  global  climate  change. 

SBC.  7WI.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States  by  researching  and  developing 
new  uses  for  natural  gas  as  an  energy  source, 
by  improving  access  for  natural  gas  supplies 
to  new  markets,  and  by  correcting  the  lack 
of  financial  Incentives  to  develop  and  pursue 
new  gas  transportation  projects. 

DEFINITIONS 

ace.  7MS.  DBFiNnvma 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(a)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulation  Commission,  or  any  succes- 
sor agency,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

(b)  "Cost-Based  Rates"— Rates  for  services 
that  remain  subject  to  Commission  review 
based  upon  a  traditional  cost-of-servlce  de- 
termination. 

(c)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

(d)  "Just  and  Reasonable"— Shall  be  de- 
fined by  these  amendments  notwithstanding 
any  conflict  between  these  amendments  and 
Commission  or  court  precedent. 

(e)  "Merchant  Service"  means  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  for  resale  of  natural  gas  in 
interstate  commerce. 

(f)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, unless  otherwise  provided. 

(g)  "Used  and  Useful"  means  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  as  defined  by  Com- 
mission and  court  precedent  that  plant  is 
used  and  useful. 

(h)  "Workable  Competition"  means  a  find- 
ing by  the  Commission  that  sufficient  com- 
petition exists  to  allow  rates  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  service  to  be  estab- 
lished by  market  conditions. 
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NEW  USES  FOR  NATURAL  0A8 
SBC.  TWC  NATURAL  GAS  OOTIRING  RESKARCH 
DKVKLOPMKNT    AND     DCMONSTRA- 
nON. 

(a)  DEFiNrnoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term — 

(1)  "cofirlng"  means  the  injection  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  pulverized  coal  into  the  primary 
combustion  zone  of  an  electric  utility  unit  or 
an  industrial  boiler  and  shall  include  gas 
rebum  technologies:  and 

(2)  "gas  reburn"  means  the  Injection  of 
natural  gas  into  the  upiwr  furnace  region  of 
an  electric  utility  unit  or  an  Industrial  boil- 
er to  produce  a  fuel-rich  zone  thereby  reduc- 
ing nitrogen  oxide  emissions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  research,  development  and  demonstration 
of  cofirlng  In  electric  utility  units  and  large 
industrial  boilers  in  order  to  determine  opti- 
mal natural  gas  injection  levels  for  both  en- 
vironmental and  operational  benefits. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  to  public  entities 
or  interested  or  affected  private  firms  to  per- 
form the  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  cofirlng  technologies. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with,  and  provide  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  to.  public  enti- 
ties or  interested  or  affected  private  firms 
willing  to  provide  at  least  SO  percent  of  the 
costs  of  such  programs  to  perform  the  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  of 
cofiring  technologies. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary not  more  than  S9.000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993  and  1994. 

SBC.  TOM.  NATURAL  GAS  AND  EUCnUC  HEAT- 
mc  AND  COOLING  IVCHNOLOGiES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  expand  the  pro- 
gram for  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration for  natural  gas  and  electric  heat- 
ing and  cooling  technologies  for  residential 
and  commercial  buildings. 

(b)  The  natural  gas  heating  and  cooling 
program  shall  Increase  research  on  ther- 
mally-activated heat  pumps  including: 

(1)  absorption  heat  pumps;  and 

(2)  engine-driven  heat  pumps. 

(c)  The  electric  heating  and  cooling  pro- 
gram shall  Increase  research  on: 

(1)  advanced  heat  pumiw; 

(2)  thermal  storage;  and 

(3)  Advanced  electrically-driven  HVAC 
(heating,  ventilation,  and  cooling)  and  re- 
frigeration systems  that  utilize  replace- 
ments for  cholorofluorocarbona.  Including 
HCFC-22. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  not  more  than  515.000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 
for  purposes  of  this  section  in  addition  to 
current  authorizations. 

REGULATORY  ISSUES 
SBC.  700C  INCENTIVB  RAIVMAKING  OPTIONS. 

(a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  7I7c(a))  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"Rates  shall  be  designed  to  efficiently  allo- 
cate capacity,  maximize  throughput,  elimi- 
nate cross-subsidies  among  customer  classes 
and  between  merchant  and  transportation 
services,  refiect  any  material  distance-relat- 
ed variation  in  the  cost  of  i>roviding  service, 
and  appropriately  unbundle  distinct  services. 
Such  rates  shall  be  deemed  just  and  reason- 
able If  (1)  they  are  designed  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  recover  prudently  in- 
curred costs  and  to  earn  a  fair  rate  of  return 
on  the  natural  gas  company's  investment,  or 
(2)  they  are  determined  pursuant  to  an  In- 
centive formula  approved  by  final  and  non- 


appealable Commission  order,  the  original 
term  of  effectiveness  of  which  formula  has 
not  expired  at  the  time  of  rate  review,  or  (3) 
they  fall  within  a  Commission-prescribed 
zone  of  reasonableness,  the  upper  limit  of 
which  shall  be  the  rates  yielded  by  Incor- 
porating a  current  market  valuation  of  the 
natural  gas  company's  Investment  and  lower 
limit  of  which  shall  provide  for  the  mini- 
mum return  on  investment  necessary  to  at- 
tract and  retain  capital.  The  Commission  Is 
directed  to  develop  an  incentive  formula  aa 
used  in  subparagraph  (2)  herein,  with  the 
goals  of  allowing  natural  gas  companies  to 
earn  a  fair  rate  of  return,  providing  proper 
price  signals  to  the  marketplace,  and  re- 
warding pipeline  efficiency." 

(b)  SecUon  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717d(a))  is  amended  by  deleting  "«• 
are  not  the  lowest  reasonable  rates "  and 
adding:  "exceed  the  rates  established  by  for- 
mula pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  717c(a)(2),  or.  In 
the  absence  of  such  formula,  exceed  the 
upper  limit  of  the  zone  of  reasonableness  pre- 
scribed at  15  U.S.C.  717c(aH3)." 
SBC.  7MT.  REHBARING  TUB  UMIT8. 

Section  19(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717r(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
fourth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  follo¥rlng:  The  Commission  shall  take 
final  action  on  the  merits  of  the  application 
for  rehearing  within  00  days  after  such  appli- 
cation Is  filed,  and  the  Commission  may  not 
defer  action  on  the  merits  of  the  application 
through  Issuance  of  an  order  during  that  60 
day  period.  Unless  the  Commission  takes 
final  action  on  the  merits  of  such  application 
within  60  days  after  It  is  filed,  the  applica- 
tion for  rehearing  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  denied. 

SBC.  TVM.  PILING  OF  JOntT  RATSa 

Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717c)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
Section  4(f):  "Under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  (Commission  may  prescribe,  nat- 
ural gas  companies  subject  to  the  Conunls- 
slon's  jurisdiction  under  this  Act,  may  file 
with  the  Commission  for  its  approval,  joint 
rates  which  have  been  negotiated  by  them 
for  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  through 
each  of  their  pipelines  in  sequence  on  the 
way  to  market.  Neither  the  provisions  of 
Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act,  15  U.S.C.  1  and  2.  nor  any  other  anti- 
trust law,  whether  federal  or  state,  shall  pre- 
clude the  development  or  utilization  of  such 
joint  rates." 
SBC  TMtL  FAIR  RETURN  ON  INVB8TlfEI<n'. 

SecUon  4(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717c(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
the  specific  methodology  used  to  set  the 
rates  of  the  natural  gas  company,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  dollar  value  or  cost  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  company's  investment  utility  plant 
is  a  detemUnant  of  the  allowed  rate  level,  all 
such  plant  shall  be  recognized  so  long  as  It  Is 
used  and  useful  In  discharging  the  utility 
business  of  the  natural  gas  company." 
SBC  1«1«L  COMPmnVB  SAUS  SBRVKBSL 

Title  VI  of  the  Natural  Gas  policy  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  3431)  is  amended  by  adding  new  Sec- 
tion 15  U.S.C.  3431(bKlKF),  as  follows: 

"Sales  for  Resale  by  Interstate  Pipe- 
lines.—For  purposes  of  Sections  4  and  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  any  amount  charged  for 
a  sale  for  resale  by  an  Interstate  pipeline 
shall  be  deemed  just  and  reasonable  If— 

(i)  such  amount  is  charged  pursuant  to 
rates  approved  by  the  Commission,  or 

(ii)  the  Commission  has  made  and  not  re- 
voked a  finding  that  workably  competitive 
alternatives  exist  for  such  sale  for  resale. 
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subject  to  such  rules  and  standards  for  deter- 
mining such  workable  competition  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe,  including:  but 
not  limited  to  adequate  comparability  be- 
tween the  sale  services  and  the  transpor- 
tation services  of  the  seller.  If  such  charges 
are  deemed  Just  eind  reasonable  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  proflts  and  losses  occasioned 
by  such  sale  for  resale  shall  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  In  any  way  in  setting  the 
seller's  rates  for  other  services,  and  the  rates 
for  such  sale  for  resale  are  exempt  from  the 
tariff  posting  authority  of  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  717c(c).' 
nc.  mi.  coMFCTrnvK  8ervicb& 

(a)  Services  provided  by  facilities  con- 
structed under  Section  311  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  shall  not  require  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

(b)  Any  new  service  proposed  and  imple- 
mented by  a  natural  gras  company  which  does 
not  require  the  construction  of  major  new  fa- 
cilities shall  be  authorized  by  the  acceptance 
of  tariff  sheets  and  shall  not  require  a  cer- 
tifidate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

(c)  Any  new  service  offered  by  a  natural 
gas  company  which  can  be  fully  supplanted 
with  other  pre-existing  services  subject  to 
tariff  and  rate  review  under  Sections  4  and  5 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  tariff  and  rate  review  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  Com- 
mission may  consider  the  Impact  of  any  new 
services  offered  under  this  subsection  in  sub- 
sequent rate  cases,  in  setting  rates  for  other 
services. 

nc  TDU,  PIPCUNK  ABANDONMENTS, 

Section  7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (U.S.C. 
717f(b))  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  of  the  section:  "A  natural  gas 
company  may  abandon  jurisdictional  sales 
services  to  customers  ujmn  the  expiration  of 
underlying  sales  contracts  with  such  cus- 
tomers, without  api>roval  by  the  Conunis- 
sion.  If  a  customer  of  a  natural  gas  company 
has  previously  converted  all  or  a  portion  of 
jurisdictional  sales'  service  provided  by  a 
natural  gas  company  to  jurisdictional  trans- 
portation service,  and  such  customer  pays 
the  just  and  reasonable  non-discriminatory 
rate  established  by  the  natural  gas  company 
for  such  service,  then  such  transportation 
service  shall  not  be  abandoned  by  the  natu- 
ral gas  company  without  approval  of  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  this  section." 

WELLHEAD  PRIC^BS 
SBC  7*U.  PRODUCCR  DDIAND  CBARGEa 

Title  VI  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  3431))  is  amended  by  adding  new  sec- 
Uon  (IS  U.S.C.  3431(cK3)),  as  follows: 

"Recovery  of  Demand  Charges.— Any 
fixed  charge  paid  by  an  interstate  pipeline  to 
a  first  seller  for  gas  supply  security  shall  be 
recoverable  on  an  "as-btlled  basis"  in  the 
Interstate  pipeline's  demand  charges,  unless 
the  Commission  determines,  after  a  hearing, 
that  the  interstate  pipeline  does  not  offer  a 
reasonably  competitive  alternative  to  its 
sales  service." 

SBC  1914.  RBGULATION  OT  NATURAL  GAS  OM- 
POBT& 

Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  [15  U.S.C. 
717(b)}  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  section  the  following  language:  "The 
Secretary  shall  condition  the  approval  of 
any  Import  application  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion upon  action  by  the  Commission  to  re- 
dress any  anticompetitive  Impacts  on  U.S. 
gas  producers  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
competitive  disparities  resulting  from  dif- 
ferent rate  designs  applied  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  domestic  gas  and  imported  sup- 
pUes." 


SKC.  70l4-  NATURAL  GAS  RBCOVKRY,  RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM. 

(a)  Tie  Secretary  shall  expand  and  con- 
tinue a  program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  on  techniques  to  Increase 
the  avallabUity  of  natural  gas  from— 

(1)  Intensive  recovery  of  natural  gas  in 
place  in  discovered  reservoirs  or  formations; 
and 

(2)  eo  inomlc  recovery  of  nonconventional 
sources  of  natural  gas,  including  gas  from 
tight  folTnations,  Devonian  shales,  gas  from 
less  permeable  formations  coalseams,  and 
geoi>res^ured  brines. 

(b)  Tne  Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter  into 
joint  vsDtures  with  persons  engaged  in  the 
production,  transportation,  distribution,  or 
major  itse  of  natural  gas  to  Implement  the 
program  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  T])ere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  moie  than  125,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal yeais  1992.  1903,  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 
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ACCELERATED  PIPELINE  CONSTRUCTION 
SEC.   7010.   PIPELINE   CONSTRUCTION   WITHOUT 
EMINENT  DOMAIN. 

Sectlbn  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1968  4l5  U.S.C.  3371)  is  amended  to  add  the 
foUowl 

"(d)(l 
Act  an< 
except 
not  ap] 
any  fa< 
com 
diction 
of  such 
ural 
ties:  (a 
ience 


The  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission, 
specifically  provided  herein,  shall 
|y  to  the  construction  or  operation  of 
lltles  constructed  by  a  natural  gas 
subject  to  the  Commission's  jurls- 
nder  the  Natural  Gas  Act  by  virtue 
onstructlon  or  operation.  If  the  nat- 
company  constructing  such  facill- 
holds  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
d  necessity  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  an^  pursuant  to  which  the  natural  gas 
compai»  has  agreed  to  provide  open  access 
transpo^tlon  service;  and  (b)  the  natural 
gas  coilipany  agrees  that  the  provisions  of 
such  certificate  shall  apply  to  transportation 
service  I  larovided  through  facilities  con- 
structed under  this  Section. 

"(d)(2i  All  facilities  constructed  under  this 
Sectioq  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  ap|>licable  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing en^ronmental  and  safety  factors;  pro- 
vided, however,  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1978,  42 
U.S.C.  437,  et  seq.,  shall  not  apply  to  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  facilities  provided 
for  in  tils  Section. 

"(d)(^  Nothing  in  this  Section  shall  pre- 
clude a:  natural  gas  company  from  flling  for 
and/or  Preclude  the  Commission  from  issuing 
a  certi^cate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity puisuant  to  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  for  the  operation  of  the  facilities  con- 
structed under  this  section." 
SEC.  TOlf.  REBUTTABLE  RESUMPTION  OF  NO  SIG- 
I         NinCANT  IMPACT. 

The  Commission  shall  create  an  environ- 
mental! review  process  under  the  National 
Envlroimental  Policy  Act  which  will  pro- 
vide, to  the  greatest  degree  possible  under 
that  Aat,  that  pipeline  construction  projects 
which  ^e  confined  to  existing  utility  or 
highwair  corridors  and  do  not  involve  con- 
struction in  high  value  wetland  areas  shall 
be  afforded  a  rebuttable  presumption  of  a 
finding  of  no  significant  Impact. 

SEC  Ttl^  LEAD  AGENCY. 

In  caies  where  Federal  Energry  Regulatory 
Commission  authorization  of  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  facilities  or  projects 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  may  be  deemed  a 
major  federal  action  under  the  National  En- 
viromwntal  Policy  Act  ("NEPA"),  or  re- 
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quires  the  preparation  of  other  environ- 
mental docutments,  the  Commission  shall  be 
the  lead  agoncy  and  shall  have  primary  au- 
thority for  compliance  with  NEPA.  The 
Commission  may  set  reasonable  time  limits 
for  consultation  with  other  Federal  agencies 
which  participate  in  the  review  of  a  proposed 
facility  or  project  pursuant  to  NEPA  to  com- 
plete their  review  of  any  potential  environ- 
mental Impdcts  of  the  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  sucf  facility  or  project,  and  for  such 
other  agencies  to  consult  and  submit  com- 
ments to  the  Commission. 

SEC.  7019.  TWb-PHASE  CERTIFICATION  PROCE8& 

Section  7^)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717f(^))  shall  be  amended  to  add  the 
following  la&guage  at  the  end  of  the  section: 
"The  Comniission  shall  have  the  power  to 
issue  certiorates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  inj  a  two-phase  process.  The  first 
phase  certificate  shall  involve  all  matters  re- 
quiring Coifimission  review  and  approval 
other  than  ^vironmental  matters,  and  shall 
address  onl}r  required  environmental  mat- 
ters, and  approvals  and  shall  constitute  a 
final  order  aa  such  matters." 
SBC.  TOM.  iVnJNE  SUBMISSION  OF  ENVIRON- 
IfENTAL  AS8E88MENT& 

The  Comi^lsslon  shall  revise  its  environ- 
mental revifew  procedures  to  allow  pipelines 
to  submit!  Environmental  Assessments 
("ElA")  at  t|ie  time  of  filing  for  approval  of 
proposed  fa(:llltles,  utilizing  general  stand- 
ards specified  by  the  Commission.  The  re- 
vised procedures  shall  provide  that  such  EAs 
will  be  presumed  valid  subject  to  Commis- 
sion review  for  compliance  with  its  stand- 
ards. Nothiag  in  this  subsection  shall  affect 
the  Commission's  resi>onsibility  to  comply 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969.  j 

SECTION  Ttai 

Section  IE  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  7170  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  "SEC.  16.";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  existing  section  the  following  new  sub- 
section:       I 

"(b)  Where  the  Commission  by  rule  or 
order  requliies  the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental assessment  of  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  connection  with  an  appli- 
cation for  Authority  to  construct  or  extend 
facilities  fcr  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  under  ihls  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
permit  the  lapplicant  to  elect  a  contractor, 
consultant,  or  other  person  designated  by 
the  Commi^lon  for  such  purpose  to  prepare 
the  environtnental  impact  statement  at  the 
applicant's  expense.  The  Conunission  shall 
establish  procedures  to  ensure  that  the  con- 
tractor, consultant,  or  other  person  has  no 
financial  or|  other  potential  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  the  dutcome  of  the  proceeding.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Bubsection  shall  affect  the  Com- 
mission's r^siwnsibility  to  comply  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969." 

I  STUDIES 

SEC  7«St.  GL^WAL  PRODUCTION  TRENDS. 

The  Offlcfe  of  Technology  Assessment,  in 
conjunctloDJ  with  the  Department,  shall 
study  and  ^port  to  Congress  on  the  global 
trends  of  liroduction,  usage,  and  transpor- 
tation of  natural  gas  and  the  ways  in  which 
these  trends  can  affect  domestic  energy  pol- 
icy and  the  JU.S.  natural  gas  industry. 

SEC  TOB.  R^OVAL  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  BAR- 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  in 
conjunctloq  with  the  Department,  shall  Iden- 
tify, study  (md  report  to  Congress  on  State- 
and  locallyfimposed  institutional  and  regu- 
latory barriers  to  increase  national  natural 
gas  usage,  ^nd  make  recommendations  as  to 
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the  establishment  of  a  uniform  national  pol-  under  subsection   (a)  with  respect  to  any  by  the  Secretary   rale*  «imnar  r/,  th«  ,^,i~ 

icy  t«enMnce  the  use  of  natural  ^as.  qualified  technolo^es  property  for  any  tJ  of  subseS^of'SSon  M  s^U  a^p'y"^*' 

TITLE  vm— TAX  TREATMENT  OP  able  year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  de-  "(5)   Follow-through   for   public   Wi 

ENERGY  RESOURCES  termlned  under  rules  of  section  29(b)(3).  ties.— 

SubUtle  A.— Renewable  Energy  Production  "(2)  Appucation  with  other  CRKDirs.-The  "(A)   In   OKNERAL.-The    Secretary    after 

Incentive  <=r!<"*  allowed  by  susectlon  (a)  for  any  tax-  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy 

mc.  Ml.  *^'®  y®*^  ^^^^  °°'  "*=««<*  '*»«  o^cesB  <lf  »ny)  8h*ll  prescribe  regulaUons  within  one  year 

(a)  IN  GENERAL.-Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  -(A)  the  reeular  tax  for  fh«  t^^-h]-  „«=,  ?^  ^^  ^'*  "l'***  enactment  of  this  s«;tlon 

subchaoter  A  of  chanter  1   of  thelnternal  ~.^     L  T.    '^'^^  *"  ""^  "*«  taxable  year  for  the  fiow-through  of  credits  allowed  under 

^^.^e^u^cU  o/lSS'^l'a,in^'to"'f:.^S^  ^n^^^.u^v^ l^Zt^UouT^''^^^^  ^.f^^""  ^°^  ''"''"^  "'^""''«- 

credit,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  over                                                '      "          ®'  k*^^  ^^"'^  UTiLiTr.-For  the  purposes  of 

thereof  the  following  new  section:  "(B)  the  tentative  mmimnn,  »^,  f«,  »k  8"*'P*™«™P»»  <A)    the  term  'public  uUllty 

-«C.   M.    BDOWABU   DORGT   PBODUCnON  taxLb  e^^              ^  minimum  tax  for  the  "1«»»^«:„P«"0'>-  State  agency,  or  local  unit 

CBKiMT                                                  ^77  .rC                 °''  government  engaged  in  the  sale  of  elec- 

CKEDIT.  ..(e)    QuAUFIED    TECHNOLOGIES    DEFINED.-  trfclty 

(a)  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREDiT.-There  shall  be  For  the  purposes  of  this  section:  "(6)  Credits  tor  solar  thermal  -Soi»r 

"(1)  the  applicable  amount,  multiplied  by  ••  B  So"  StSS'  Silt  of'^'ei  ^en^  ™r%h'*''°'ft?,''  **^ 

"(2)  the  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  pro-  "  C  wind?  ^-^i^o^^l^.y^L^^^  ^"^''^^ 

•ibis^::"""""""^  ##%a'-^"r'r  s:^r£«™r~; 

(D)  APPUCABLE  AMOUNT.—  rctary  of  Energy,  within  1  year  of  the  date  of  of  this  Act  " 

(1)  IN   GENERAL.-For   purposes   of  sub-  the  enactment  of  this  section.  (b)  Extension  of  Solar  and  PEfyrHvpiiA, 

Z^^Z^'^^^\r!■^:TlT^'^r^:'^'^''^  '^'  ^^^^^--^^  ^^   •Wo'nass-   means  Eii^™ED^.^Uon  «  U)?2XTt^ 

determined  under  the  following  table:  any  organic  material,  including  wood  and  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  WW  (reUting  to 

Taxable  year  quaimed  Other  agricultural  crops,  which:  termination)  is  amended  by  striking  "1991" 

technolode*       prop-  "(A)  is  available  on  a  renewable  basis;  and  and  inserting  "1996" 

erty  placed  in  aerv-  "(B)(i)  is  produced  by  a  facility  used  exclu-  (c)   CLERICAL   AMENDMENT.-The    table    of 

"^                                              The  applicable  slvely  for  growing  biomass  for  energy  pur-  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 

1992-1996                                          ^Ti!S.f  ■  ^^.?''  *  8'«tal°«l  basis:  or  chapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 

iw^isse  2.0  cents  (ii)  converted  to  electricity  by  a  conver-  nue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

tSJ To     ^  1*°°  technology  with  a  net  heat  rate  of  10.500  end  thereof  the  following  new  item- 

}S™ oi^nS  Stumper  kilowatt  hour  less.  Sbc.    30.    Renewable    Energy    Production 

i^ 0.9  cents  The    term    'biomass'    shall    not    Include  Credit." 

Soi nl^fn^  aquatic  plants  and  waste  residues  from  wood.  (d)    Effective    DATE.-The    amendments 

,,~rl, u.d cents,  animal,    municipal,    agricultural,    or   other  made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 

(2)  REDUCED  APPLICABLE  AMOUNT  FOR  GEO-  souTces.  years  beginning  after  December  31  1901 
THERMAL  PROPERTIES.- In  the  case  of  quail-  "(3)  Dry   steam   GEOTHermal.— The   term  <iuhfifi«  n     Tv<.„.n«rt-.»i„„ 
fled    technologies    described    In    subsection  'dry  steam  geothermal'  means  geothermal  „^         ououue  u.    iransportauon 
(e)(1)(D).  the  applicable  amount  for  any  tax-  produced  ftom  a  dry  steam  goethermal  res-  ^^-  "^   ^^Sl^TSU^  B^^^^SLJ^"" 
able  year  shall  be  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  ervolr  which:  LOWMiCKorwK^jBa^rtS  m 
applicable    amount    otherwise    determined  "(A)  has  no  mobile  liquid  In  Its  natural  in^ons suBUnanraR makt^u!. 
under  paragraph  (1).  state;  srr  and  VAN  POOUNC. 

"(3)  CREDIT  ADJUSTMENT  BASED  ON  DJFLA-  "(B)  has  Steam  quality  of  95  percent  water  (a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 

™^;Tt                        »^           .  or  more;  and  132(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 

(A)  IN  GENERAL.- The  applicable  amount  '  (C)  has  an  enthalpy  for  the  total  produced  (relating    to    special    rule    for   parking)   is 

In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  adjusted  by  mul-  fluid  at  least  equal  to  1.200  Btu's  per  pound,  amended  to  read  as  follows-                ^^ 

tlplylng  such  amount  by  the  infUtion  ad-  "(f)  Additional  DEFiNmoNS  and  Special  "(4)  Working  coNDmoN  fringe  includes 

justment  factor  for  the   calendar  year  in  Rules.-  certain     transportation     subsidies     and 

which  the  sale  occurs.  "(1)  Only  production  within  the  united  parking.— 

"(B)  Publication.— The  Secretary  shall,  states  taken  into  account.— Sales  shall  be  "(A)  In  GENERAL.-For  purposes  of  this  see- 
not  later  than  April  1  of  each  calendar  year.  Uken  into  account  under  this  section  only  tlon.  the  term  'working  condition  fringe'  In- 
determlne  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg-  with  respect  to  electricity  produced  within:  eludes- 

Ister  the  inflation  adjustment  factor  for  the  "(A)  the  United  States  (as  deflned  in  sec-  "(i)  parking  provided  to  an  employee  at  a 

preceding  calendar  year  in  accordance  with  tlon  7701(aK9).  or  parking  facility 

"^.^if'?*™''''-  "(B)  a  possession  of  the  United  States.  "(I)  which  Is  located  on  the  premises  of  the 

'(C)  Inflation  adjustment  factor.— The  "(2)  Production  attributable  to  the  tax-  employer, 

term   'inflation  adjustment  factor'   means,  payer.— In    the   case   of  a   quallfled    tech-  "(H)  wiuch  is  operated  by  the  employer 

with  respect  to  a  calendar  year,  the  fraction  nologies  property  in  which  more  than  one  and 

the  numerator  of  which  is  the  GNP  implicit  person  has  an  interest,  except  to  the  extent  "(m)  substantially  all  the  use  of  which  is 

price  deflator  for  the  calendar  year  1992.  The  provided  in  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Sec-  by  employees  of  the  employer  and 

term  'GNP  implicit  price  deflator'  means  the  retary.  production  from  such  property  shall  "(11)  qualified  transportaUon  provided  by 

first  revision  of  the  implicit  price  deflator  be  allocated  among  such  persons  in  proper-  the  employer  between  the  employee's  resl- 

for  the  gross  national  product  as  computed  tlon  to  their  respecUve  interests  in  the  gross  dence  and  place  of  employment 

and  published  by  the  Department  of  Com-  sales  from  such  property.  "(B)     LmiTATiON.— Subparagraph     (AXll) 

merce.  "(3)  Related  persons.— Persons  shall  be  shall  only  apply  to  the  extent  the  qualified 

"(c)  Application  of  Section.— This  section  treated  as  related  to  each  other  if  such  per-  transportation  provided  during  any  calecdar 

shall  apply  with  respect  to  electricity:  sons  would  be  treated  as  a  single  employer  month  does  not  exceed  175. 

"(1)  produced  with  qualified  technologies  under  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec-  "(C)  Qualified  TRANSPORTA-noN.- For  pur- 
property:  Uon  52(b).  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which  poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified 

"(A)  placed  in  service  after  December  31.  Is  a  member  of  an  afflliated  group  of  cor-  transportation"  means- 

1991,  and  before  January  1,  3002,  porations  filing  a  consolidated  return,  such  "(1)   transportation   furtilshed   in   a  oom- 

"(B)  for  which  an  energy  credit  has  not  corporaUon  shall  be  treated  as  selling  elec-  muter  highway  vehicle  operated  by  or  for  the 

been  allowed,  and  triclty  produced  with  qualified  technologies  employer,  and 

"(2)  sold  after  December  31. 1901.  and  before  property  to  an  unrelated  person  if  such  elec-  "(11)  transporution  provided  by  the  em- 
January  1.  2000.  triclty  is  sold  to  such  a  person  by  another  ployer  (whether  by  payment  or  relmborse- 

(d)  Limitations.-  member  of  such  group.  ment)  on  buses,  trains,  boats,  or  subways  but 

"(1)  CREorr  reduced  for  grants,  tax-ex-  "(4)  Pass-through  in  the  case  of  estates  only  if  such  transportation— 

EMPT  bonds,  and  SUBSIDIZED  ENERGY  FiNANC-  AND  TRUSTS.-  Under  regulations  prescribed  "(I)  i>  available  to  the  general  public  and 
DIG.— The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
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"(11)  is  scheduled  and  along  regular  routes. 

"(D)     COMMUTKB     HIGHWAY      VEHICLK.— For 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (C).  the  term  'com- 
muter highway  vehicle'  means  any  highway 
vehicle — 

"(1)  the  seating  capacity  of  which  is  at 
least  eight  adults  (not  Including  the  driver), 
and 

"(11)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  mileage  use 
of  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  (I) 
for  purposes  of  transporting  the  taxpayer's 
employees  between  their  residences  and 
their  place  of  employment,  and  (II)  on  trips 
during  which  the  number  of  employees  trans- 
ported for  such  purposes  is  at  least  Vi  the 
adult  seating  capacity  of  such  vehicle  (not 
including  the  driver)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  parking 
and  transportation  provided  after  December 
31,  1991,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

Subtitle  C— Buildings  and  Housing  Tax 
Credits 

taC  ni.  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  RSTROFIT  OF  HOME 
OILHEATERa 

(a)  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  (relating  to  non-refundable  personal 
credits)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
22  the  following  new  section: 
•nc.  St.  OIL  Rcmorrr  conscrvation  credit. 
"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
qualified  oil  retrofit  conservation  expendi- 
tures. 

"(b)  Dollar  Umitation.— The  amount  of 
the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  excess  (if  any)  of: 

"(1)  $100  (S50  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return),  over 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  credits 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  all  preced- 
ing taxable  years. 

"(c)  Qualified  Oil  Retrofit  Conservation 
Expenditure. — For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  oil 
retrofit  conservation  expenditure'  means  an 
expenditure  by  the  taxi)ayer  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  oil  retrofit  component  in  or  on  a 
selling  unit  which: 
"(A)  is  located  in  the  United  States;  and 
"(B)  which  is  used  as  a  principal  residence 
by  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Oil  retrofit  component.— The  term 
'oil  retrofit  component'  means  an  Item: 

"(A)  which  is  a  flame  retention  replace- 
ment burner  for  an  oil  burner  or  a  similar 
Item  specified  by  the  Secretary  as  using 
comparable  conservation  technologies; 

"(B)  which  Increases  the  insulation  value 
in  or  on  a  selling  unit,  including  the  insula- 
tion value  on  a  water  heater; 

"(C)  which  is  an  automatic  thermostat 
control; 

"(D)  which  increases  the  Insulation  value 
of  a  window: 

"(E)  the  original  use  of  which  begins  with 
the  taxpayer;  and 

"(F)  which  can  reasonably  be  exi>ected  to 
remain  in  operation  for  at  least  3  years. 

"(3)  SPBancATiON  of  items.— The  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  ESnergy,  shall  prescribe  performance  and 
quality  standards,  and  inxKedures,  for  the 
■peciOcation  of  items  as  oil  retrofit  compo- 
nents. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  WHEN  EXPENDITURES  MADE;  AMOUNT  OF 
KXPENDITURBS. — 


"(A)  In  GENERAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
subpar  igraph  (B),  an  expenditure  with  re- 
spect o  an  item  shall  be  treated  as  made 
when  >rierinal  installation  of  the  item  is 
compl<  ted. 

"(B)  Amount.— The  amount  of  any  expendi- 
ture si  all  be  the  cost  thereof. 

"(2)  PRINCIPAL  RESIDENCE.- The  determina- 
tion o  whether  or  not  a  dwelling  unit  is  a 
taxpay  er's  principal  residence  shall  be  made 
under  principles  similar  to  those  applicable 
to  seel  Ion  1034,  except  that: 

"(A)  no  ownership  requirement  shall  be  im- 
posed; Eind 

"(B)  the  period  for  which  a  dwelling  is 
treatei  [  as  the  principal  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer shall  include  the  30-day  period  ending 
on  tha  first  day  on  which  it  would  (but  for 
this  stibparagraph)  be  treated  as  his  prin- 
cipal residence. 

"(3)  I^ROPERTV  financed  by  subsidized  EN- 
ERGY klNANCING.— 

"(A)|    REDUCTION     OF     QUALIFIED     EXPENDI- 

TUREsj — For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  qualified  oil  retrofit  conservation 
expenaitures  made  by  any  individual  with  re- 
spect to  any  dwelling  unit,  these  shall  not  be 
taken  [into  account  expenditures  which  are 
made  (rom  subsidized  energy  financing. 

"(B)i   SUBSIDIZED    ENERGY    FlNANCTNG.— For 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'sub- 
sldlzej  energy  financing'  means  financing 
provicfed  under  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  pro- 
gram f.  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide iubsidized  financing  for  projects  de- 
signedto  conserve  or  iiroduce  energy. 

"(4)[DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  IN  CASE  OF  JOINT  OC- 
CUPANCY.—In  the  case  of  any  dwelling  unit 
whichjis  Jointly  occupied  and  used  during 
any  calendar  year  as  a  principal  residence  by 
2  or  rnore  individuals— 

"(A]  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under]  subsection  (a)  by  reason  of  expendi- 
tures pake  during  such  calendar  year  by  any 
of  such  individuals  with  respect  to  such 
dwellmg  unit  shall  be  determined  by  treat- 
ing aO  of  such  individuals  as  one  taxpayer 
whos<4  taxable  year  is  such  calendar  year; 
and 

"(B)  there  shall  be  allowable  with  respect 
to  sudh  expenditures  to  each  of  such  individ- 
uals a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  tax- 
able tear  in  which  such  calendar  year  ends 
in  an  jamount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  ainount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A)  aa  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  made 
by  such  individual  during  such  calendar  year 
bears[ to  the  aggregate  of  such  expenditures 
madej  by  all  of  such  individuals  during  such 
calen^r  year. 

"(5]j  TENANT-STOCKHOLDER    IN    COOPERATIVE 

H0USA4G  CORPORATION.- In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividaal  who  is  a  tenant-stockholder  (as  de- 
fined in  section  216)  in  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation  (as  defined  in  such  section),  such 
individual  shall  be  treated  as  having  made 
his  tenant-stockholder's  proportionate  share 
(as  (fefined  in  section  216(bK3))  of  any  ex- 
pendjjtures  of  such  conwration. 

"(61  CoNDOMiNnms.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  member  of  a  condominium 
management  association  with  respect  to  a 
condominium  which  he  owns,  such  individual 
shall;  be  treated  as  having  made  his  propor- 
tlonajte  share  of  any  exi>endltures  of  such  as- 
socla^on. 

"(B)  CoNDOMQinm  management  associa- 
TlON^For  the  purposes  of  this  iiaragraph, 
the  ierm  'condominium  management  asso- 
ciatisn'  means  an  organization  which  meets 
the  Kqulrement  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
528(c)  (other  than  subparagraph  (E)  thereof) 
with  respect  to  a  condominium  project  sub- 
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stantlally  i  dl  of  the  units  of  which  are  used 
as  resldenc  ». 

"(7)   Jomr  OWNERSHIP  OF  ENERGY   ITEMS.- 

Any  expenfllture  other  wise  qualifying  as  a 
qualified  ail  retrofit  conservation  expendi- 
ture shall  not  be  treated  as  failing  to  so 
qualify  merely  because  such  expenditure  was 
made  witt^  respect  to  2  or  more  dwelling 
units 

"(e)  Bas 
this  subtl 
section  fo: 
any  propei 
such  pro] 
section) 


ADJUSTMENTS.- For  purposes  of 
le,  if  a  credit  is  allowed  under  this 
any  expenditure  with  respect  to 
.y.  the  increase  In  the  basis  of 
y  which  would  (but  for  this  sub- 
ult  from  such  expenditure  shall 
be  reducedjby  the  amount  of  the  credit  so  al- 
lowed. 

"(0  TERkiNA-noN.- No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31, 1995.". 

(b)  Tbciwical  AMENDMENT.— The  table  of 
sections  fir  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter AJ  of  Chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  w  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  ^2  of  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  23^  Oil  Retrofit  Conservation  Cred- 
it.". I 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  DATE.— The  amendments 
make  by  tmls  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
year  beginiilng  after  December  31, 1991. 


UMI 
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KCLUSION  VtUm  GROSS  DiCOm  FOR 

I  ENERGY    AND    WATER    CWISERVA- 

TION  SUBSIDIES  PROVIIXD  BY  PUB- 

lucuTiLmBa 

(a)  In  OpiERAL.- Part  in  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  amounts  specificlally  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income)  is  amended  by  re- 
designatioD  section  136  as  section  137  and  by 
inserting  after  section  135  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC.  lat.  PNERGT  AND  WATER  CfmSBRVA'nON 
SUBSIDIES. 

'(a)  GEliERAL  Rule.— Gross  Income  shall 
not  include  the  amount  (if  in  cash)  or  the 
value  (if  ip  kind)  of  any  subsidy  provided  by 
a  public  iv^illty  to  a  customer  in  connection 
with  the  purchase.  Installation,  use.  or  main- 
tenance ot  any  energy  of  water  conservation 
measure  4r  for  energy  savings  delivered  by 
such  measurers. 

"(b)  Denial  of  Double  Benefit.— Notwith- 
standing luiy  other  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, no  oeduction  or  credit  shall  be  allowed 
for,  or  by  reason  of,  any  expenditure  to  the 
extent  of  any  subsidy  excluded  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  was  provided  with  respect 
to  such  eapendlture.  The  adjusted  basis  of 
any  property  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  su^idy  excluded  under  subsection  (a) 
which  W4S  provided  with  respect  to  such 
property. , 

"(C)   EHERGY   OF  WATER   CONSERVATION 

Measure^— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'ene^^gy  or  water  conservation  measure' 
means—  ' 

"(1)  anir  residential  energy  conservation 
measure  oescribed  in  section  219(11)  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  82U(11), 

"(2)  an^  commercial  energy  conservation 
measure  describd  in  section  710(b)(5)  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (as 
in  effect  ^n  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment 6f  the  Conservation  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1986), 

"(3)  any  specially  defined  energy  property 
(as  defin^  in  section  48(1X5)  (as  in  effect  be- 
fore its  repeal  by  the  Revenue  Reconciliation 
Act  of  19(  0),  and 

"(4)  an;  r  other  measure  designed  to  reduce 
energy  oi  water  consumption. 


"(d)  PUBL 
section,  the 
person,  cor; 
unit  of  gov 
gaged  in  th< 
water. 

"(e)  Exci 
apply  to  an 
eration  fac: 
I>roduction  I 
the  Public  I 
19TO.'. 

(b)  Clerii 
section  for 
ter  1  of  suet 
item  relatln 

"Sec.  136. 
Subsidies. 
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(c)  Effbc 
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received  aft 
this  Act. 
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purposes  of 
under  this 
respect  to 
le  basis  of 
)r  this  sub- 
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"(d)  Public  Uttuty.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'public  utility'  means  any 
person,  corporation.  State  agency,  or  local 
unit  of  government,  or  Federal  agency  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  electrical  energy,  gas.  or 
water. 

"(e)  Exception.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  payment  to  a  quallifed  cogen- 
eratlon  facility  or  qualifying  shall  power 
production  fitcllity  pursuant  to  section  210  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Regulation  Policy  Act  of 
1978.'. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
section  for  part  m  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the 
item  relating  to  section  136  and  inserting: 

"Sec.  136.  Energy  and  Water  Conservation 
Subsidies. 
"Sec.  137.  Cross  Reference  to  Other  Acts. " 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply'  to  amounts 
received  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Subtitle  E 
f  Ml.  Thi«  Act  Shall  Be  Known  as  'The  8mte 
mad  EfCective  Vehicles  Incentives  Act  of 
1991" 

"ntle  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  insert  a  New  Subchapter,  as  fol- 
lows: 


184a.  Definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter- 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation" shall  mean  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

(c)  The  term  "EPA  Administrator"  shall 
mean  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

(d)  For  the  proposes  of  this  subchapter, 
there  shall  be  two  classes  of  motor  vehicles. 
The  "light-duty  class"  shall  include  all 
light-duty  vehicles  and  all  light-duty  trucks 
up  to  and  Includng  4.500  lbs.  gross  vehicle 
weight  rating.  The  "medium-duty  class" 
shall  include  all  light-duty  trucks  between 
4,501  and  8,500  lbs.  gross  vehicle  weight  rat- 
ing. 

(e)  The  term  "model  year"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  in  15  U.S.C.  section  2001(12). 

(f)  The  term  "sale"  shall  Include  any  sale 
or  lease  of  a  motor  vehicle  subject  to  this 
subchapter,  but  shall  not  include  a  rental  of 
less  than  one  month  In  duration. 


Eoonosqr  and  Safe- 


1843.  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 
ty  Taxes  and  ReiMtes 

(a)  There  are  established,  as  determined 
according  to  section    4, 

(1)  A  tax  on  the  sale  of  each  new  motor  ve- 
hicle sold  in  the  United  States  whose  fuel 
economy  is  less  than  the  sales-weighted  av- 
erage fuel  economy  of  all  new  motor  vehicles 
within  the  same  class,  and 

(2)  A  rebate  for  the  purchase  of  each  new 
motor  vehicle  purchased  in  the  United 
States  whose  fuel  economy  is  greater  than 
the  sales-weighted  average  fuel  economy  of 
all  new  motor  vehicles  within  the  same 
class. 

(b)  There  are  established,  as  determined 
according  to  section    5, 

(1)  A  tax  on  the  sale  of  each  new  motor  ve- 
hicle sold  in  the  United  States  whose  com- 
posite safety  factor  is  greater  than  the  sales- 
weighted  average  composite  safety  factor  of 
all  new  motor  vehicles  within  the  same 
class,  and 

(2)  A  rebate  for  the  purchase  of  each  new 
motor  vehicle  purchased  in  the  United 
States  whose  composite  safety  factor  is 
greater    than    the    sales-weighted    average 


composite  safety  factor  of  all  new  motor  ve- 
hicles within  the  same  class. 

(844.  Fuel  Economy  Tax  and  Rebate  Formula 

(a)  The  fuel  economy  tax  or  rebate  for  each 
new  motor  vehicle  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formula. 

TaxTRebate  =  JIO  x  [M  -  M),  where: 

(1)  "M"  means  estimated  annual  fuel  con- 
sumption of  such  vehicle  and  shall  be  equal 
to  10.000  divided  by  the  MPG  rating  of  such 
motor  vehicle,  as  determined  by  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator under  16  U.S.C.  section  2003(d). 

(2)  "M' "  means  the  sales-weighted  average 
fuel  consumption  of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the 
same  class,  as  determined  by  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator and  reported  to  the  Secretary 
under  15  U.S.C.  section  a0O3(d). 

(b)  If  the  result  of  the  calculation  is  a  posi- 
tive number,  it  shall  be  a  tax.  If  the  result  of 
the  calculation  is  a  negative  number.  It  shall 
be  a  rebate. 

S845.  Vehicle  Safety  Tax  and  Rebate  Formula 

(a)  The  safety  tax  or  rebate  for  each  new 
motor  vehicle  shall  be  determined  according 
to  the  following  formula: 

Tax-Rebate  =  JIO  x  [S  -  S'),  where: 

(1)  "S"  means  the  "composite  safety  fac- 
tor" for  such  vehicle,  based  on  the  formula 
established  by  15  U.S.C.  section  1392(1). 

(2)  "S"'  means  the  sales-weighted  average 
composite  safety  factor  of  all  motor  vehicles 
in  the  same  class,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transporution  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary  under  15  U.S.C.  section  1392(1). 

(b)  If  the  result  of  the  calculation  is  a  posi- 
tive number,  it  shall  be  a  tax.  If  the  result  of 
the  calculation  is  a  negative  number,  it  shall 
be  a  rebate. 

i84«.   Publication  of  Tax  and  Rebate  For- 
mulae; Duty  to  Calculate  and  Display 

(a)  Not  later  than  July  31.  1992,  and  not 
later  than  July  31  of  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  send  to  each  manufacturer  or 
importer  of  motor  vehicles  subject  to  this 
subchapter  the  formulae  applicable  for  the 
calculation  of  fuel  economy  and  safety  taxes 
and  rebates  for  each  class  of  motor  vehicles 
In  the  next  model  year. 

(b)  The  nuuiufacturer  or  Importer  of  each 
new  light-duty  or  medium-duty  motor  vehi- 
cle shall  calculate  the  fuel  economy  tax  (or 
rebate)  and  the  safety  tax  (or  rebate)  appli- 
cable to  each  such  vehicle  according  to  the 
applicable  formulae  published  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  The  manufacturer  or  importer  of 
each  new  motor  vehicle  subject  to  this  sub- 
chapter shall  Include  in  the  label  required  to 
be  affixed  to  such  vehicle  under  15  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 2006  and  in  any  proposed  or  final  sales 
contract  the  following  information. 

(A)  The  fuel  economy  tax  or  rebate,  as  ap- 
plicable, 

(B)  The  safety  tax  or  rebate,  as  applicable, 
and 

(C)  The  net  tax  or  rebate,  as  applicable. 
The  label  shall  also  Include  graphic  figures 
showing  the  relative  rank  of  such  motor  ve- 
hicle to  other  vehicles  in  the  same  class,  dis- 
played separately  for  fuel  economy  and  safe- 
ty. 

(2)  Any  person  who  offers  such  vehicle  for 
sale  shall  assure  that  the  required  informa- 
tion is  prominently  displayed  on  such  stick- 
er in  bold  figures  at  least  the  same  size  as 
the  EPA  mileage  estimate  and  In  such  pro- 
posed or  final  sales  contract  in  bold  figures 
at  least  twice  the  size  of  other  dollar  figrures 
displayed  on  such  sticker  or  in  such  con- 
tract. Such  information  shall  also  be  promi- 
nently displayed  in  any  advertisement  for 


such  vehicle  which  includes  information  on 
fuel  economy. 

1847.  Collection  of  Taxes  and  Disbonement 
of  Rebates 

(a)  Whenever  any  person  sells  a  new  motor 
vehicle  for  which  a  net  tax  is  due  under  this 
subchapter,  such  person  shall  collect  from 
the  purchaser  of  such  vehicle  at  the  time  of 
purchase  the  net  tax  due. 

(b)  Whenever  any  person  sells  a  new  motor 
vehicle  for  which  a  net  rebate  is  due  under 
this  subchapter,  such  person  shall  give  to  the 
purchaser  of  such  vehicle  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase a  voucher  for  the  net  rebate  due. 

(c)  On  a  quarterly  basis,  each  person  who 
has  sold  a  new  motor  vehicle  subject  to  this 
subchapter  in  the  preceding  quarter  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  (1)  all  taxes  col- 
lected from  purchasers  during  such  period, 
and  (2)  an  accounting  of  all  rebate  vouchers 
issued  to  purchasers  during  such  period.  The 
Secretary  shall  place  all  receipts  of  such 
taxes  in  a  special  account  dedicated  exclu- 
sively to  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

(d)  Whenever  any  purchaser  presents  a  re- 
bate voucher  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  such  purchaser  within  thirty 
days  the  rebate  amount  due.  Such  payments 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  special  account  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (c).  If  at  any  time 
funds  in  the  special  account  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  rebate  obligations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  to  the  account  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  to  meet  such  obliga- 
tions. Such  transfers  shall  be  promptly  re- 
paid when  the  special  account  balance  is  in 
surplus.  Except  to  repay  any  such  transfers, 
the  Secretary  may  not  apply  funds  in  the 
special  account  to  any  purpose  other  than 
the  payment  of  rebates. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  such  forms 
and  issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  subchapter. 

(f)  Any  rebate  issued  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  considered  an  adjustment  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  motor  vehicle  and  shall 
not  be  considered  income  for  the  purposes  of 
Chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  oat  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter. 

SS.  Sales-weichted  avenge  ftiel  consumption 
(a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2008  of  Title  15 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  add 
the  following  new  paragraphs; 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  fuel 
economy  taxes  and  rebates  due  under  sub- 
chapter of  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  not  later  than  July  1,  1992,  and  each 
July  1  thereafter,  the  EPA  Administrator 
shall,  for  each  vehicle  class  as  defined  in  this 
paragraph— 

(A)  calculate  the  sales-weighted  average 
fuel  consumption  of  all  new  motor  vehicles 
sold  in  the  United  Sutes  in  the  twelve- 
month period  covering  the  first  half  of  the 
current  model  year  and  the  last  half  of  the 
prior  model  year; 

(B)  adjust  the  result  of  such  calculation  by 
the  percentage  change  in  sales-weighted  av- 
erage fuel  consumption  as  compared  with  the 
next  prior  twelve-month  period;  and 

(C)  report  the  resulting  value  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  use  as  the  term 
"M"'  in  the  formula  set  forth  in  28  U.S.C. 
section  4. 

(5)  For  the  punxiaes  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph there  shall  be  two  vehicle  classes.  The 
"Light-duty  class"  shall  include  all  light- 
duty  vehicles  and  all  light-duty  trucks  up  to 
and  including  4,500  Ibe.  gross  vehicle  weight 
rating.  The  "medium-duty  class"  shall  In- 
clude all  light-duty  trucks  between  4,501  and 
8,500  lbs.  gross  vehicle  weight  rating. 
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(6)  For  any  vehicle  that  la  powered  by  a 
hiel  other  than  gasoline,  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  an  MPG  rating  which  re- 
flects the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions produced  by  such  vehicle,  taking  into 
account  the  total  fuel  cycle,  as  compared  to 
gasoline-powered  vehicles. 

(7)  Beginning  the  first  year  that  fuel  econ- 
omy and  safety  taxes  and  rebates  come  into 
effect,  the  EPA  Administrator  shall  include 
a  complete  schedule  of  such  fees  and  rebates 
for  each  vehicle  model  in  the  fuel  economy 
booklet  required  to  be  published  each  year 
under  section  a006(b). 

14.  CoasptwHe  safety  (actor  and  nlca-wcight- 
•d  wmrngt  eompoaite  safety  (actor 

(a)  SecUon  1382  of  TiUe  IS  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(IKl)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  safe- 
ty taxes  and  rebates  due  under  subchapter 
of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  there  is 
hereby  established  a  "composite  safety  Vic- 
tor" to  be  calculated  for  each  model  of 
motor  vehicle  within  the  vehicle  classes  de- 
fined in  this  subsection.  The  composite  safe- 
ty fkctor  shall  be  based  on  injury  criteria 
specified  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
codified  at  49  CFR  {571.208.  using  crash  test 
data  trom  tests  conducted  according  to  the 
test  i>rotocol  set  forth  in  such  regulations, 
except  that  such  crash  testing  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  35  miles  per  hour.  The  formula  for 
the  composite  safety  factor  shall  be — 

0.1  X  [Driver's  Injury  Factor  +  (0.5  x  Pas- 
senger's Injury  Factor)],  where 

"Driver's  Injury  Factor"  =  H  +  (12.525  x  T) 
'*'  (0.11  X  L)  -f  (0.11  X  R).  as  measured  for  a 
dummy  positioned  in  the  driver's  seat,  and 

"Passenger's  Injury  Factor"  =  H  +  (12.525  x 
T)  *  (0.11  X  L)  -f  (0.11  X  R).  as  measured  for  a 
dummy  positioned  in  the  front  passenger's 
seat,  and  where 

"H"  is  the  head  acceleration  as  specified  in 
49  CFR  1571.208.86.1.2  of  such  regulaUons. 

"T"  is  the  thorax  acceleration  as  specified 
in  49  CFR  §571.208.86.1.3  of  such  regulations. 
and 

"L"  and  "R"  are  the  left  and  right  leg 
force,  respectively,  as  specified  in  49  CFR 
1571.308.86.1.4  of  such  regulations. 

(2)  The  composite  safety  factor  shall  be 
calculated  as  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  vm- 
less  the  Secretary  determines  by  rule  that 
overall  safety  would  be  more  accurately  re- 
flected by  a  different  formula  and  establishes 
a  revised  formula  on  or  before  April  1  of  the 
year  before  the  model  year  to  which  the  re- 
vised formula  will  be  first  applied.  In  estab- 
lisJaing  any  revised  formula  the  Secretary 
may  alter  the  relative  weight  of  the  terms 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  or  add  terms  to  ac- 
count for  other  safety  factors  (including,  but 
not  limited  to.  side  impact  collisions  and 
collision  avoidance  equipment  such  as  anti- 
lock  breaking  systems).  Provided.  That,  the 
total  value  of  safety  taxes  collected  under 
the  new  formula  does  not  differ  by  more  than 
10  per  cent  from  the  total  value  of  safety 
taxes  that  would  have  been  collected  under 
the  formula  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1SKI2.  and  each 
July  1  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall,  for 
each  vehicle  class  as  defined  in  this  para- 
graph— 

(A)  calculate  the  sales-weighted  average 
composite  safety  factor  of  all  new  motor  ve- 
hicles sold  in  the  United  States  in  the 
twelve-month  period  covering  the  first  half 
of  the  current  model  year  and  the  last  half  of 
the  pior  model  year. 

(B)  adjust  the  result  of  such  calculation  by 
the  percentage  change  in  sales-weighted  av- 


erage '  comimsite  safety  factor  as  compared 
with  (he  next  prior  twelve-month  i>eriod;  and 
(C)  k^port  the  resulting  value  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  use  as  the  term 
"84^"] in  the  formula  set  forth  in  28  U.S.C. 
sectiip    5. 

(4)  If  crash  test  data  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  composite  safety  factor  for  any  new 
motof  vehicle  are  not  available  as  the  result 
of  tests  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  manufacturer  or  importer  of 
such  Vehicle  shall  conduct  such  tests  as  are 
necesaary  to  determine  such  f^tor  before 
such  rvehicle  is  offered  for  sale.  Any  such 
tests  {shall  be  conducted  according  to  test 
protolsol  specified  in  49  CFR  S  571.208  (except 
that  |hey  shall  be  carried  out  at  35  miles  per 
hour)i  and  shall  be  verified  by  confirmatory 
tests  conducted  by  the  Secretary  before  the 
end  c|f  the  model  year.  The  Secretary  may 
deterinine  that  data  from  a  previous  model 
year  may  be  used  if  the  structural  specifica- 
tions pf  a  model  have  not  been  altered. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
there!  shall  be  two  vehicle  classes.  The 
"light-duty  class"  shall  include  all  light- 
duty  Vehicles  and  all  light-duty  trucks  up  to 
and  including  4.500  lbs.  gross  vehicle  weight 
rating'.  The  "medium-duty  class"  shall  in- 
clude all  light-duty  trucks  between  4,501  and 
8.500  {be.  gross  vehicle  weight  rating. 

TTTLE  Vni 

Subtitle  F 


"(D)  tht  business  overhead  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  during  such  taxable  year  by  such 
producer,  |>lus 

"(2)  the]  amount  of  severance  tax  paid  or 
incurred  by  such  producer  with  respect  to 

4mON8. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 


8BC.  I II.  NKT  INCOMK  LIMITATION  ON  PERCSNT- 
AGK  DKPLBTHM4  NOT  TO  APPLY  TO 
OIL  AND  GAS  WBLL& 

(a)  IN  General.— The  second  sentence  of 
subs«  Etion  (a)  of  section  613  of  the  Internal 
Reve:  lue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  percentage 
deple  Jon)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
allow  ajice"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "EIx- 
cept :  n  the  case  of  an  oil  or  gas  well,  such  al- 
lowai  ice". 

(b)i  Eftecttve  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
yeara  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SBC  iU.  CRUDK  OIL  PRODUCTKm  CRBDIT  POR 
MAINTAINING  EC<N<IOMICALLY  MAR- 
<aNAL  WELLS. 

(a)  IN  General.- Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
subc!  apter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Reve  lue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding 
at  th !  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

SBC.  W  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  POR 
MAINTAINING  BCONOMICALLT  MAR. 
GINALWKLLa 

(a)  Allowance  of  Credit.— There  shall  be 
allowed  as  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  to  the  pro- 
ducet  of  eligible  crude  oil  an  amount  equal 
to  1(1  percent  of  the  qualified  cost  of  each 
barral  of  such  oil  (or  fractional  part  thereof) 
produced  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(»i)  Qualified  (3o8t.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'qualified  cost'  means,  with 
resp«ct  to  each  barrel  of  eligible  crude  oil. 
the  sum  of— 

■■(1)  such  barrel's  pro  rata  share  of— 

"(A)  the  lease  operating  expenses  (other 
than!  business  overhead  expenses)  paid  or  in- 
currtd  by  the  i>roducer  of  such  barrel  during 
the  ^xable  year  in  which  such  barrel  was 
prodmced. 

"(B)  the  amount  allowed  to  such  producer 
for  atich  taxable  year  for  depreciation  under 
sectijDns  167  and  168  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty kised  in  the  production  of  such  barrel. 

"(4)  the  amount  allowed  to  such  producer 
for  slich  taxable  year  for  depletion  under  sec- 
tion 1611  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  adjusted 
basi4  of  the  property),  and 


Mble  crude  oil.— The  term  'eligl- 
oil'    means   domestic    crude    oil 


such  1 

"(c)  DElj 
tion — 

"(1)  EL 
ble   crud4 
which  is 

"(A)  frc^  a  stripper  well  property  within 
the  meanl  ng  of  the  June  1979  energy  regrula- 
tions. 

"(B)  heavy  oil,  or 

"(C)  oil  recovered  through  a  tertiary  recov- 
ery methc  d.  • 

"(2)  Other  definitions.— 

"(A)  (Jrude  oil.— The  term  'crude  oil'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  the  June 
1979  energs  regulations. 

"(B)  BAiiREL.— The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(C)  Domestic— The  term  'domestic'  when 
used  with  re8i>ect  to  crude  oil,  means  crude 
oil  produced  from  a  well  located  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  in  a  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(D)  UliiTED  STATES.— The  term  'United 
States'  his  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  paragfaph  (1)  of  section  638  (relating  to 
Continental  Shelf  areas). 

"(E)  Possession  of  the  united  states.- 
The  term  'possession  of  the  United  States' 
has  the  nieaning  griven  to  such  term  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  638. 

"(F)  HfeAvy  oil.— The  term  'heavy  oil' 
means  al|  crude  oil  which  is  produced  firom  a 
property  \t  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from 
such  property  during— 

"(1)  tha  last  month  before  July  1979  in 
which  crude  oil  was  produced  and  sold  from 
such  pronerty,  or 

"(ii)  thi  taxable  year  had  a  weighted  aver- 
age gT&vity  of  20  degrees  A-PI  or  less  (cor- 
rected to  GO  degrees  Fahrenheit). 

"(G)  Tertiary  recovery  method.— The 
term  'tertiary  recovery  method'  means— 

"(i)  any  method  which  Is  described  in  Octo- 
ber 1979  etergy  regulations,  or 

"(ii)  any  other  method  to  provide  tertiary 
enhanced  recovery  which  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(H)  SBVERANCE  TAX.— The  term  'severance 
tax'  meaits  a  tax  imposed  by  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  with  respect  to  the 
extractioii  of  crude  oil." 

(I)  ENEtoY  Regulations.- 

"(i)  In  fcENERAL.— The  term  'energy  regula- 
tions' mfans  regxilatlons  prescribed  under 
section  4<a)  of  the  Energy  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  if  1973  (15  U.S.C.  753(a))— 

"(ii)  JljNE  1979  ENERGY  REGULATIONS.- The 

June  1979  energy  regulations  shall  be  the 
terms  of  the  energy  regulations  as  such 
terms  existed  on  June  1, 1979. 

"(ill)  OCTOBW  1979  ENERGY  REGULATIONS.— 

The  October  1979  energy  regulations  shall  be 
the  terms  of  the  energy  regulations  as  such 
terms  existed  on  October  30,  1979. 

"(Iv)  OONTINUED  APPUCATION  OF  REGULA- 
TIONS AFTER  DECONTROL. — Energy  regulations 
shall  be  treated  as  continuing  in  effect  with- 
out rega^  to  decontrol  of  oil  prices  or  any 
other  tei^ination  of  the  application  of  such 
relations 

iiTATioN    Based   on    amount   of 


BILTTY  POR  TAX.— The  Credit  allow- 
er  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
not  exceed  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 
"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  th«  taxpayer's  tentative  minimum  tax 
liability  junder  section  S5(b)  of  such  taxable 


year  detem 
tion,  plus 

"(ii)  the  t 
such  taxabl 
over 

"(B)  the 
against  the 
under  part  1 
section). 

"(2)  APPL 
the  followli 
the  full  an 
under  parag 

"(A)  the  t 
under  sectic 

"(B)  the  t 
defined  in  a 
of  the  credl 
than  sectioi 
If  the  amou 
paragraph  ( 
in  subpara« 
the  excess 
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year  for  pur 

"(3)  CARH' 
USED  CREDn 

"(A)  In  c 
credit  allow 
taxable  yea 
paragraph  ( 
after  in  this 
used  credit : 

"(i)  an  oi] 
each  of  the ' 
used  credit ; 

"(ii)  an  ol 
to  each  of  t 
unused  cred: 
and  shall  b« 
as  a  credit 
years.  If  ai 
carryback  t 
before  the  d 
tion,  this  » 
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poses  of  allc 
under  this  s 
unused  cred 
of  the  taxa 
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21  taxable  y 
of  the  limit 
(B),  such  un 
a  prior  taxi 
credit  may  t 

"(B)  Lmn 
used  credit  i 
under  subpe 
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year  determined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion, plus 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability  for 
such  taxable  year  (as  deflned  in  section  (b)), 
over 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
against  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability 
under  part  IV  (other  than  section  43  and  this 
section). 

"(2)  Appucation  of  the  credit.— Each  of 
the  following  amounts  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  full  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1): 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  tentative  minimum  tax 
under  section  550)  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability  (as 
defined  in  section  a6(b))  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  part  IV  (other 
than  section  43  and  this  section). 
If  the  amount  of  the  credit  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  exceeds  the  amount  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2),  then 
the  excess  shan  be  deemed  to  be  the 
adjustednet  minimum  tax  for  such  taxable 
year  for  purposes  of  section  53. 

"(3)  Carryback  and  carryforward  of  un- 
used credit.— 

"(A)  In  general.- If  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable  year  (herein- 
after in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'un- 
used credit  year'),  such  excess  shall  be— 

"(i)  an  oil  production  credit  carryback  to 
each  of  the  7  taxable  years  preceding  the  un- 
used credit  year,  and 

"(Ii)  an  oil  production  credit  carryforward 
to  each  of  the  IS  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
years.  If  any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a 
carryback  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  cr«dit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest 
of  the  taxable  years  to  which  such  credit 
may  be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other 
21  taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because 
of  the  limitation  contained  in  subparagraph 
(B),  such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for 
a  prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

"(B)  LiJurrATiONS.- The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  taken  into  account 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  paragraph 
(1)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of— 
"(1)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(ii)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the  un- 
used credit  year. 

"(e)  Pass-Thru  in  the  Case  of  Estates 
AND  Trusts.- Under  regulaUons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  52  shall  apply.  " 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  30.  Crude  oil  production  credit  for 
maintaining  marginally  eco- 
nomic wells.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  oil  pro- 
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duced  in  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  an.  CRUDB  OIL  AND  NATURAL  GAS  KXFUV 
RATION  AND  DKVCLOnaCNT  CBCD- 
IT. 

(a)  Crude  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Explo- 
ration AND  Development  Credit.— Subpart 
B  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  9,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

*SBC.  SUA.  CRUDB  OIL  AND  NATURAL  GAS  KZPIiO- 
RATION  AND  DKVKLOPMENT  CRKD- 
IT. 

"(a)  General  Kule.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 38,  the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  explo- 
ration and  develojHnent  credit  determined 
under  this  section  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's 
qualified  investment  for  the  taxable  year  as 
does  not  exceed  SI  ,000.000.  plus 

"(2)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  such  qualifled 
investment  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
Sl.000,000. 

"(b)  Qualified  Investment.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  invest- 
ment' means  amounts  paid  or  Incurred- 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
istence, location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas  deposit.  Including 
core  testing  and  drilling  test  wells, 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  prop- 
erty on  which  there  Is  a  reservoir  capable  of 
commerical  production  and  such  amounts 
are  paid  or  Incurred  in  connection  with  ac- 
tivities which  are  intended  to  result  in  the 
recovery  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  on  such 
property,  or 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  of  performing  second- 
ary or  tertiary  recovery  technique  on  a  well 
located  in  the  United  States  or  in  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 638. 

"(c)  LmiTA'noN  Based  on  Amount  of 
Tax.— 

"(1)  Liability  for  tax.— The  credit  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 
"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  taxpayer's  tentative  minimum  tax 
liability  under  section  55(b)  for  such  taxable 
year  determined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion, plus 

"(11)  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability  for 
such  taxable  year  (as  defined  in  section 
26(b)).  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
against  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability 
under  part  IV  (other  than  section  43  and  this 
section). 

"(2)  AppucA-noN  of  the  credit.- Each  of 
the  following  amounts  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  full  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1): 

"(A)  The  taxpayer's  tentative  minimum 
tax  under  section  55(b)  for  the  taxable  year, 
and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability  (as 
defined  In  secOon  26(b))  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  part  IV  (other 
than  section  43  and  this  section). 
If  the  amount  of  the  credit  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  exceeds  the  amount  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2),  then 
the  excess  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  adjusted 
net  minimum  tax  for  such  taxable  year  for 
puri>oses  of  section  S3. 

"(3)  Carryback  and  carryforward  of  un- 
used credit.— 

"(A)  In  general.- If  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  limiutlon  under 
paragraidi  (1)  for  such  taxable  year  (herein- 


after in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'un- 
used credit  year'),  such  excess  shall  be— 

"(1)  an  oil  production  credit  carryback  to 
each  of  the  7  taxable  years  preceding  the  un- 
used credit  year,  and 

"(11)  an  oil  production  credit  carryforward 
to  each  of  the  15  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
years.  If  any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a 
carryback  to  a  taxable  year  be  on  or  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  In 
effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  purpoees  of 
allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit  under 
this  section.  The  entire  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of 
the  22  taxable  years  to  which  such  credit 
may  be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other 
21  taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because 
of  the  limitation  contained  in  subparagraph 
(B),  such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for 
a  iMlor  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

"(B)  Limitations.— The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  taken  into  account 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  paragraph 
(1)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(11)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the  un- 
used credit  year. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  8.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  30A.  Crude  oil  and  natural  gas  explo- 
ration and  development  cred- 
it.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  expendi- 
tures paid  or  incurred  in  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SBC.  B»4.   RCMOVAL  OT  DDTANGBLK   DRILUNG 
COSTS    FSOM    THB    ALTERNATIVB 

■ONnnni   tax   and   ookpokatb 

PRKFKRENCK  RKDUCnONa 

(a)  Alternate  Minimum  Tax.— 

(1)  Sections  57(a)(2)  and  57(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  are  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  S6(h)(l)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  marginal  production 
depletion  preference,  or". 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  56  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (3),  (4). 
and  (6)  and  by  redesignating  paragra;di8  (5), 
(7).  and  (8)  as  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5),  re- 
spectively. 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  56(h)  of  such 
Code  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Special  rule.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (IXB)  and  (3).  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  the  deduction  allowable  under  this 
subsection  and  the  alternative  tax  net  oper- 
ating loss  deduction  under  subsection  (aX4)." 

(b)  Corporate  Preference  Items.— 

"(1)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
291(b)  of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amount  allowable  as 
a  deduction  for  any  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 616(a)  or  617(a)  (determined  without  re- 
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gard  to  this  section)  shall  be  reduced  by  30 
iwrcent." 

(2)  CX)NF0RtfINO  AMENDMENTS.— 

(A)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  secUon  391(b) 
of  such  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking 
oat  "263(0).  616(a),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "616(a)". 

(B)  Section  a91(b)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (S)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(C)  The  heading  of  section  291(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "INTANGI- 
BLE DRILLING  (X>STS  AND" 

(D)  Clause  (i)  of  secUon  S6(g)(4)(D)  of  such 
Code  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(E)  Section  S9(eK2)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and  by 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  as 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D). 

(F)  Section  263(c)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(c)  EFTBcrrvE  Date.— The  repeal  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  costs  paid  or  in- 
curred after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

aCC  ask.  BXFBAL  OP  TAXABLE  INCOMK  UMTA- 
■nON  ON  FKRCKNTAGB  DKFLmON. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6l3(A)(dKl)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by 
deleting  "65  percent"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1(X)  percent". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SBC  SM.  BLCCnON  TO  CARRY  FORWARD  DBPLE- 
nON    I«DUCTION    IN    K1CXS8    OF 

BAaa 

(a)  In  General.— Section  59  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  other  defi- 
nitions and  special  rules  for  minimum  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Optional  Carryforward  of  Excess 
Depletion  allowances.- 

(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  any  portion  of 
the  excess  amount  described  in  section 
57(aKl)  for  any  taxable  year  as  a  deduction 
arising  in  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  No  OTHER  DEDUCTION  ALLOWED.— NO  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  any  other  sec- 
tion for  any  amount  to  which  an  election 
under  this  subsection  applies  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Election;  preference  items.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraph  (4)  and  (6) 
of  subsection  (e)  shall  apply  to  amounts  to 
which  this  subsection  applies." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act. 

BBC  M7.  RCPKAL  OF  REVENUE  RUUNG  77-17«. 

(a)  With  respect  to  mineral  sharing  ar- 
rangements, the  application  of  chapter  1  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  deter- 
mined— 

(1)  without  regard  to  Revenue  Ruling  77-176 
(and  without  regard  to  any  other  regulation, 
ruling,  or  decision  reaching  the  same  result 
as,  or  a  result  similar  to,  the  result  set  forth 
Id  such  Revenue  Ruling;  and  (2)  with  his  re- 
gard to  the  rules  in  effect  before  Revenue 
Ruling  77-176. 
nc  au.  nonconventional  sointcs  fuels 

CREDIT  allowed  TO  OFFSET  AL- 
TERNATIVE lONIMUII  TAX  LIABn^ 
ITT  AND  MADE  PBRMANEWr. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— 

(1)  allowed  to  offset  alternative  mini- 
Mini  TAX  UABiLmr.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
30(b)<S)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(5)  Application  wrra  other  credits.- The 
credit  illowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of— 

(A)  tie  regular  tax  liability  for  the  taxable 
year  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allow- 
able udder  subpart  A  and  sections  27  and  28, 
or         , 

(B)  tpe  tentative  minimum  tax  liability 
under  Section  55(b)  for  the  taxable  year  de- 
termined without  regard  to  this  section." 

(2)  Cmdit  made  permanent.— 

(A)  The  heading  of  section  29(f)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "APPLICA- 
TION OF  SECTION—." 

(B)  Section  29(f)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  by  redesignat- 
ing paifagraph  (2)  as  subsection  (f)  in  its  en- 
Urety.  t 

(b)    ilFFECTTVE    DATE.— The    amendments 
made  tty  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  teglnning  after  December  31. 1981. 
Nation  kl  Energy  Efficiency  and  Develop- 
ment (NEED)  ACT  Proposed  by  Senator 

TIMO  'HY  WIRTH  and  MARK  HATFIELD 

Sec.  1— Short  Title.— "National  Energy 
Efncie  icy  and  Development  Act  of  1961". 

Sec. :  ^— Table  of  Contents. 

Sec.  J— Findings.- This  section  states  the 
import  ince  of  an  aggressive  program  to  in- 
crease energy  efficiency  in  the  U.S.,  the  po- 
tential role  of  renewable  energy  resources  in 
our  future,  the  potential  for  natural  gas  to 
displace  petroleum  use  in  the  U.S.  economy, 
the  potential  for  displacing  energy  imports 
with  domestic  oil  and  gas  production,  and 
that  development  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlilfe  Refuge  is  not  needed  to  assure  ac- 
cess td  adequate  supplies  of  energy  for  the 
U.S.      f 

Sec.  4— Purposes. 

Sec.  C—Carbon  Dioxide  <3oals  and  Piww- 
NINO.— iThe  goal  of  this  section  is  to  foster 
the  identification  and  submission  tr  Con- 
gress q[  an  appropriate  mix  of  polici.o  that 
have  tite  potential,  if  fully  Implemented,  to 
stabilise  or  reduce  the  generation  of  carbon 
dioxidj  and  other  greenhouse  gases.  Such 
policief  are  directed  to  be  consistent  with 
the  actiievement  of  other  domestic  energy, 
econoiilc,  social  and  environmental  goals. 

SecJ  101— Least-Cost  National  Energy 
Strategy.— This  section  would  require  the 
Departtnent  of  Ehiergy  to  develop  a  "Least- 
Cost  I^tional  Energy  Strategy"  as  part  of 
the  najtional  energy  planning  process.  This 
strategy  would  be  designed  to  meet  the 
aforementioned  COj  goals  and  assign  prior- 
ities ainong  the  energy  resources  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  the  most  cost-ef- 
fectivej,  taking  into  consideration  the  Impact 
of  the  production  and  use  of  these  energy  re- 
source$  on  global  climate  change  and  other 
envirc^imental  problems,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tion's leconomic,  energy  and  societal  objec- 
tives. 1 

Sec.  ft02— Conforming  amendments. 

Sec. lui— Director  of  Climate  Protec- 
tion.—fThis  section  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  appoint  a  Director  of  Cli- 
mate 'protection  to  develop  policy  rec- 
ommeadations  for  and  represent  DOE  in  all 
interagency  and  multilateral  policy  discus- 
sions on  global  climate  change. 

Titian- Measures  to  Improve  the  Elnergy 

Efficiency  of  the  American  Economy 
suBTmj;  a— research  and  development 

Sec.;  201— Energy  Efficiency  Research 
and  Development  authorizations.- This 
Mctloi  increases  the  authorizations  for  en- 
ergy Efficiency  research  and  development. 
Currently,  appropriations  for  the  research 
and  development  program  exceed  the 
amou4ts  authorized  by  P.L.  101-218.  This  sec- 
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tion  raises  aggregate  energry  efficiency  au- 
thorization! to  S300  million  in  FY  '92;  S375 
million  in  fY  '93;  and  S4S0  million  In  FY  '94. 
(These  increases  reflect  the  rate  of  growth 
proposed  bjt  the  Administration  in  its  FY  '92 
budget).      i 

SUBTITLE  8— INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

Sec.  202->DOE  AND  Council  on  Economic 
Advisors  Report.— This  section  requires 
DOE  and  tie  Council  on  Economic  Advisors 
to  submit  4  report  to  Congress  on  efficiency 
options  to  I  reduce  the  energy  required  to 
produce  a  ufcit  of  GNP. 

Sec.  212— Joint  Ventures  With  Energy-In- 
tensive INBUSTRIES.— This  section  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  pursue  a  research  and 
development  program  and  enter  into  cost- 
shared  JoiOt  ventures  to  improve  efficiency 
in  energy  ilitensive  industries  (such  as  steel, 
chemicals,  glass,  paper  and  aluminum).  Au- 
thorizes S5,  S15  and  S25  million  for  FY  '92,  '93. 
'94,  respectively. 

Sec.  213— (Industrial  Auditino  Program.- 
This  sectlop  would  require  the  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  utilities  and  major  indus- 
trial ener^  consumers,  to  establish  vol- 
untary guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  energy 
audits  and; the  installation  of  insulation  in 
industrial  facilities. 

Sec.  214-flNDUSTRIAL  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—TUs  section  would  institute  a  re- 
porting syetem  for  industry  to  supply  annual 
energy  use  and  energy  Intensity  information 
to  DOE.  Tills  information  will  be  used  to  ex- 
pand EIA'si  demand-side  data  base.  In  addi- 
tion, this  section  will  require  DOE  to  develop 
with  Industry  voluntary  energy-efficiency 
goals  for  eitergy-lntensive  Industries. 

Sec.  215^Energy  Efficiency  informa- 
tion.—This  section  requires  the  Energy  In- 
formation Administration  to  expand  the  col- 
lection of  energy  efficiency  information. 

SUBTrrLEJC— RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

I   BUILDING  EFFICIENCY 
Sec.    221-f-RESIDENTIAL    BUILDING    CODES.— 

This  section  directs  DOE  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  in  order  to  bring 
State  code*  up  to  existing  DOE  standards  or 
those  of  tie  Council  of  American  Building 
Offlcials  Model  Energy  Code  (CABO-MEC). 
At  the  end  of  4  years,  states  shall  have  up- 
graded to  the  national  standard  or  provide 
an  explanation  of  why  it  has  not.  DOE  is  di- 
rected to  .periodically  review  asxd  update 
these  codes. 

Sec.  221-|Commercial  Building  Codes— This 
section  dil«cts  DOE  to  develop  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  States  improved  commercial 
building  energy  efficiency  standards.  Tech- 
nical assistance  will  be  jtrovided  to  the 
States,  by. DOE,  to  help  promote  the  adop- 
tion of  thefe  standards.  At  the  end  of  4  years, 
states  shall  have  upgraded  to  the  national 
standard  or  provide  an  explanation  of  why  it 
has  not.  DOE  is  directed  to  periodically  re- 
view and  u|)date  these  codes. 

Sec.  222f-Home  Energy  Efficiency  Rat- 
ings—This ,  section  directs  the  Secretary  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  support  a  4- 
year  volunltary  national  program  that  helps 
States  develop  consumer-oriented  energy 
rating  systjems  for  residential  homes  at  least 
in  accordatice  with  the  most  recent  Council 
of  American  Building  Officials  Model  Energy 
Code  (CABO-MEC).  At  the  end  of  4  years,  all 
homes  mutt  be  rated  prior  to  sale  and  the 
purchaser  Notified  of  the  homes  energy  rat- 
ing and  all  federal  energy  efficient  mortgage 
programs.  No  new  home  that  does  not  meet 
at  least  th«  CABO-MEC  standard  shall  be  ali- 
gible  for  federally  guaranteed  or  insured 
mortgages.  DOE  will  be  given  the  authority 
to  institute  similar  requirements  on  existing 
homes. 
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Sec.  223— Manufactured  Housing  Stand- 
ards—This section  directs  DOE  to  asssist 
HUD  develop  energy  standards  for  manufac- 
tured housing  in  accordance  with  section  943 
of  P.L.  101-625,  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Hous- 
ing Bill.  DOE  shall  recommend  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  based  on  life-cycle  cost,  and 
shall  test  the  performance  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  manufactured  housing  prototypes 
constructed  to  the  required  standards. 

Sec.  224— Fund  for  Upgrading  Energy  Effi- 
ciency of  State  and  Locally-Owned  Build- 
ings—This  section  creates  a  fund  to  provide 
grants  to  eligible  States  to  undertake  energy 
efficiency  projects  in  State  and  locally- 
owned  buildings. 

Sec.  225-226— Electrical  Product  Stand- 
ards—This section  requires  DOE  to  set  mini- 
mum energy  efficiency  standards  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  Incandescent  and  fluorescent 
lamps,  coRimercial  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment,  electric  motors  and  elec- 
tric utility  transformers.  This  section  also 
requires  DOE  to  establish  standards  for  table 
lampe  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  can  uti- 
lize compact  fluorescent  lampe.  In  addition, 
DOE  will  assist  industry  In  developing  test- 
ing and  labelling  procedures  for  windows, 
commercial  office  equipment  and  fluorescent 
light  flxtures.  Authorizes  S15  million  a  year 
and  directs  DOE  to  Increase  staff  capability 
to  accommodate  these  standards  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  227— Training  and  CertlDcation  of 
Contractors— This  section  establishes  a  DOE 
program  to  train  and  certify  energy  effi- 
ciency contractors  in  accordance  with  its 
programs  to  establish  residential  and  com- 
mercial building  codes. 

Taxation  of  Fuel  Efficient  Oil  Burners  (see 
TlUeVm) 

SUBTITLE  D — FEDERAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

Sec.  231— Federal  Energy  Management  Pro- 
grams—This section  amends  NECPA  to  di- 
rect the  federal  government  to  install  all  en- 
ergy emciency  measures  which  are  cost-ef- 
fective on  a  10-year  life-cycle  cost  basis.  In 
addition.  It  creates  financial  incentives  for 
federal  agencies  to  contract  for  energy  effi- 
ciency Improvements.  This  section  estab- 
lishes a  fund  to  finance  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements. No  leased  office  space  could  be 
renewed  or  acquired  unless  the  facility  met 
the  efficiency  standards  for  commercial  of- 
fice space  established  by  CABO-MEC.  In  ad- 
dition, this  section  directs  the  GSA  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  program  to  identify 
products  that  have  the  potential  to  save  en- 
ergy and  reduce  costs  in  federal  government 
purchasing  programs. 

Sec.  232— Vehicle  Purchase  Program— This 
section  requires  agencies  to  purchase  fuel  ef- 
ficient vehicles. 

Sec.  233 — Performance  Standards  for  Fed- 
eral Buildings— This  section  requires  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  provide 
information  in  its  product  schedule  of  the 
most  cost-effective  (on  a  life-cycle  cost 
basis)  energy  equipment. 

Sec.  234— Plan  for  Demonstration  of  New 
Technology— This  section  requires  DOE  to 
submit  a  plan  to  Congress  for  demonstrating 
energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies in  Federally-owned  facilities. 

Sec.  235— Fuel  Cells— This  section  author- 
izes S15  million  for  DOE  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram to  i»t>mote  the  early  commercial  appli- 
cation of  fUel  cell  systems  through  dem- 
onstration in  Federal  buildings. 

Sec.  236— Study  of  Federal  Purchase  Incen- 
tives for  Technology  Development— This  sec- 
tion directs  DOE  to  prepare  a  study 
onenergy  efficient  products  that  the  federal 


government    could    purchase    to    encourage 
commercial  development  of  technology. 

SUBTITLE  B— UTIUTY  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

Sec.  241— Utility  Regulatory  Reform— This 
section  reformulates  certain  ratemaklng 
standards  in  Title  I  of  PURPA  applying  to 
regulated  electric  utilities  in  order  to  en- 
courage public  utility  commissioners  to  en- 
s»ire  that  utility  Investments  in  energy  etfi- 
cieucy  are  as  profitable  as  supply-side  in- 
vestments. In  addition,  this  section  will  en- 
courage all  states  to  undertake  least-cost 
planning  programs  for  regulated  utilities  and 
consider  the  external  costs  of  energy  use. 
After  a  specified  period,  energy  efficiency 
measures  will  be  considered  a  qualified  facil- 
ity in  states  that  have  failed'  to  consider 
these  regulatory  reforms  and  that  do  not 
have  competitive  bidding  programs. 

In  addition,  this  section  encourages  states 
to  consider  regulatory  reforms  that  would 
encourage  energy  efficiency  improvements 
In  power  generation  and  supply.  Fuel  adjust- 
ment clauses  and  other  ratemaklng  provi- 
sions are  to  be  considered,  as  are  incentives 
that  would  increase  the  average  efficiency  of 
power  generation  and  supply,  both  through 
better  maintenance  and  through  investment 
in  more  efficient  power  generation,  trans- 
mission and  distribution  technologies. 

Sec.  242— Energy  Efficiency  at  TVA  and 
Power  Marketing  Authorities— This  section 
would  require  a  least-cost  plan  to  be  devel- 
oped prior  to  the  approval  of  a  long-term 
purchase  from  the  PMAs.  In  addition,  the 
PMAs  are  authorized  to  implement  programs 
to  acquire  cost-effective  energy  efficiency 
resources.  The  TVA  Is  Instructed  to  develop 
a  least-cost  plan. 

Sec.  243— Energy  Efficiency  at  FERC— This 
section  directs  the  Federal  E^nergy  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  develop  an  office  of  en- 
ergy efficiency.  In  addition,  this  section  pro- 
poses expedited  review  for  purchases  of  elec- 
tricity made  in  accordance  with  a  least-cost 
plan. 

Removal  of  Taxation  of  Utility  Rebates 
(see  Title  VUI) 

SUBTITLE  F— USED  OIL  ENERGY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  251-255— Waste  Oil  Recycling— (S.  399— 
Heinz-Wlrth)  Gives  EPA  authority  to  set  a 
mandatory  "recycling  ratio"  for  used  oil.  It 
would  require  the  producer  of  the  original  lu- 
bricating oil  to  annually  Increase  the  per- 
centage of  oil  being  recycled  either  by  put- 
ting the  collected  used  oil  back  through  the 
refinery  or  by  purchasing  "oil  recycling 
credits"  or  by  purchasing  rerefined  oil.  Used 
oil  recyclers  (permitted  rerefiners  or 
reprocessors)  would  generate  credits  for 
every  unit  of  used  oil  recycled.  The  price  of 
the  credits  would  be  set  by  market  forces. 

SUBTITLE  0 — TIRE  RECYCLING  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  261-263— Waste  Tires  Recycling— (S. 
396— Wlrth-Heinz)  Producers  and  importers 
of  tires  would  be  required  to  annually  in- 
crease the  amount  of  used  tires  recycled  ei- 
ther by  retreading,  making  tire-derived  fuel, 
processed  tire  products,  or  whole  tire  prod- 
ucts. They  can  either  recycle  the  tires  them- 
selves, or  purchase  "tire  recycling  credits" 
trom  approved  and  licensed  recyclers.  The 
price  of  the  credit  would  be  set  by  market 
forces. 

SUBTITLE  H— INSULAR  AREAS  EFFiaENCY 

Sec.  271— Insular  Areas  Energy  Assist- 
ance— This  section  establishes  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  for  Insular  area  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable energy  projects. 


Title  HI- Measures  to  Promote  the 
Development  of  Renewable  Energy 

Sec.  301— Renewable  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Programs— This  section  in- 
creases the  authorizations  for  renewable  en- 
ergy research  and  development.  Currently, 
appropriations  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  exceed  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  P.L.  101-218.  This  section  raises  ag- 
gregate renewable  energy  authorizations  to 
S250  million  in  FY  '92;  S290  million  In  FY  "93: 
and  $360  mUllon  in  FY  "94. 

Sec.  300-304— Renewable  Energy  Tech- 
nology Transfer— This  section  promotes  co- 
operative arrangemente  among  the  public 
and  private  sector  to  transfer  technology  de- 
veloped by  the  federal  government  to  the 
marketplace.  Specifically,  this  program 
would  support  innovative  State  programs 
demonstrating  renewable  energy  technology. 
In  addition,  technology  transfer  programs 
from  State  and  federal  agencies  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Sec.  305— Solar  Energy  Development 
Fund— This  section  would  promote  the  com- 
mercialization of  utility-scale  solar  electric 
generating  capability  by  establishing  a  fund 
to  contribute  to  utility  Investments  In  solar 
energy  generating  stations. 

Sec.  306-307- Removal  of  PURPA  Require- 
ments—This section  would  extend  Indefi- 
nitely technical  changes  to  PURPA  designed 
to  encourage  the  production  of  renewable  en- 
ergy. Last  year.  Congress  enacted  such 
changes  for  a  2  year  period. 

Sec.  311-313— Renewable  Energy  Exports— 
This  section  develops  additional  programs, 
carried  out  by  the  Committee  on  Renewable 
Energy  Commerce  and  Trade  (CORECT)  to 
enhance  economic  development  in  iess-devel- 
oped  countries  through  the  transfer  of  en- 
ergy efficient  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nology. This  program  also  authorizes  funds 
to  assist  U.S.  manufacturers  of  renewable 
energy  and  energy  efficient  technology  in  ex- 
porting their  goods  to  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

Renewable  Energy  Production  Tax  CREorr 
(see  Title  vm) 

Title  IV— Measures  to  Promote  the  Use  of 
Alternative  Motor  Vehicles  and  Fuels 

Sec.  401 — Alternative  Fuel  Mass  Transit 
Program — This  section  provides  for  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  financial  assistance  to 
municipal,  county  or  regional  transit  au- 
thorities in  large  urban  areas  to  demonstra- 
tion the  feasibility  of  using  natural  gas  or 
other  alternative  fuels  as  fuels  for  mass 
transit.  Authorizes  S30  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  1993-94. 

SBC.  403— Alternative  Fuel  Flekf  Com- 
mercialization Program- This  section  es- 
tablished a  joint  program  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  encourage  the  development 
and  commercialization  of  natural  gas  and 
other  alternative  fuel  use  in  passenger  fleets, 
light  duty  truclcs  and  heavy  duty  trucks.  Au- 
thorizes S30  million  for  each  of  fiscal  1992-04. 

SEC.  403— Alternative  Fuel  Training 
Program— This  section  establishes  a  train- 
ing and  certification  program  at  DOE  for 
technicians  who  install  equipment  that  con- 
verts gasoline  or  diesel  powered  vehicles  to 
those  capable  of  operating  on  natural  gas  or 
other  alternative  fuels.  Authorizes  SS  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  1992-94  for  such  purposes. 

SBC.  404— VEHICLE  RD&D  PROGRAM- This 
section  establishes  a  program  of  research, 
development  and  demonstration  on  tech- 
niques related  to  improving  natural  gas  or 
other  alternative-fueled  vehicle  technology. 

Sbc.  405— Federal  Programs  to  Promote 
Altbrnativb   Fvbl   Use— This   section   re- 
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quires  DOE  to  promote  the  use  of  alternative 
fUels  by  distributing  information  to  the  pub- 
lic. Identifying  barriers  to  grovemment  pur- 
chase of  alternative  fuel  vehicles,  identifying 
ways  In  which  preferential  treatment  of  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles  under  traffic  control 
measures  may  help  adoption  of  alternative 
fUel  vehicles,  and  designing  federal  and  state 
loan  programs  to  aid  the  conversion  of  exist- 
ing vehicles  to  operation  on  alternative 
fuels,  repaying  such  loans  out  of  savings  on 
fuel  costs. 

Sec.  406— Federal  Regulation  op  the 
Sale  of  alternative  Fuels— This  section 
clarifies  that  sale  of  natural  gas  as  a  vehicle 
fuel  shall  be  not  be  construed  to  be  an  inter- 
state sale  of  natural  gas  subject  to  price  reg- 
ulation by  the  FERC  and  shall  not  trigger 
regulation  of  the  seller  under  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act. 

Sec.  407— State  Regulation  of  Alter- 
native Vehicle  Fuels— This  section  ex- 
empts sellers  of  alternative  vehicle  fuels 
trom  regulation  as  public  utilities  (unless 
they  are  a  utility  by  virtue  of  other  activi- 
ties). 

SBC.  408— Matchdjo  funds  for  State  Pro- 
grams—This  section  provides  up  to  S40  mil- 
lion annually  in  matching  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  state  programs  to  aid  In  in- 
creasing the  use  of  alternative  vehicle  fuels. 

Sec.  409— Alternative  fuel  Use  in  Non- 
Road  vehicles— This  section  requires  DOE 
to  study  the  potential  contribution  toward 
reducing  oil  imports  of  converting  non-road 
vehicles  to  alternative  fuels,  and  authorizes 
DOE  to  require  use  of  alternative  fuels  by 
non-road  vehicles  where  feasible.  This  covers 
Industrial  and  commercial  vehicles  Including 
airport  vehicles,  trains,  etc.  Farm  vehicles 
are  excluded. 

Sec.  411-417— Alternative  Fuel  Fleet  Re- 
quirement—This  subtitle  would  require  cer- 
tain motor  vehicle  fleets  to  operate  on  alter- 
native fuels.  In  non-attainment  areas,  fleets 
of  10  or  more  vehicles  are  required  to  include 
alternative  fuel  vehicles  as  an  Increasing 
IMrcentage  of  new  vehicle  purchases.  In  all 
cities,  fleets  of  20  or  more  must  meet  these 
requirements. 

Sec.  421-42*— Electric  Vehicle  Dem- 
onstration Program — This  subtitle  author- 
izes a  SSO  million  program  to  help  industry 
develop  electric  vehicles.  The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  overcome  technical  and  economic 
barriers  to  widespread  use  of  electric  vehi- 
cles. 
Title  V— Transportation  Energy  Efficiency 

Sec.  SOI -513— Corporate  Average  Fuel 
Economy  Standards— This  section  is  enti- 
tled the  "Bryan-Gorton  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 
Efficiency  Act  of  1S91."  Identical  to  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  S.  279,  this  bill  would  re- 
quire that  CAFE  standards  be  Improved  by  40 
percent  over  the  next  decade. 

Feebates  for  Energy  Efficient 

automobile  Purchases  (see  Title  vm) 
Tax  Incentives  For  Mass  Transit  (see  Title 

vm) 

Title  VI— Measures  to  Displace  Petroleum  as 

a  Vehicle  Fuel 

Sec.  0)1-600— Tradeable  ai.ternative 
Fuels  Credft  Program- This  title  is  based 
on  the  text  of  S.  3363— Jeffords  (101st  Cong.), 
which  provides  that  a  set  twrcentage  of  all 
automotive  fuels  sold  in  the  United  States 
consist  of  non-petroleum  fuels.  Refiners  and 
other  covered  fuel  wholesellers  can  accumu- 
late credits  by  selling  alternative  fuels,  by 
blending  alcohol  or  ether  components  into 
the  gasoline  they  sell,  or  by  purchasing  cred- 
its from  other  sellers  of  alternative  fuels  (or 
manufacturers  of  electric  vehicles).  Requires 


10%  u4e  of  alternative  fuels  by  1998,  and  30% 
(or  th«  maximum  feasible  percentage,  as  de- 
termioed  by  DOE)  by  2010. 

TitleJvH— Measures  to  Promote  the  Use  of 
Natural  Gas 


BVriTLE  A— promoting  NEW  USES  FOR 

natural  gas 


701-703— Findings,  PtmPOSES.  Defini- 


Sec 

TI0N8 

Sec.  1 704— Co-FnuNO  RaD— Conduct  3-year, 
SSO  million  program  to  research,  develop,  and 
demonstrate  use  of  natural  gas  in  co-firing 
applications,  to  achieve  near-term  reduction 
In  NO^  SO}  and  particulates  from  coal.  Fed- 
eral funding  should  support  SO  percent  of  pro- 
gram.] 

Sec.  705— Natural  Gas  Air  Conditioning 
Demonstration— Provide  Federal  funding  to 
support  25  percent  to  75  percent  of  cost  of  gas 
air-coaditloning  installation  or  conversion 
from  4ilectric.  Help  overcome  Initial  capital- 
cost  problem  to  realize  operating  cost  and 
enviroiimental  benefits. 

B— promotino  additional  capacity 

SPORT  NATURAL  GAS  TO  MARKET 


Sec.  706— Incentive  ratemakino— Directs 
FERCJto  experiment  with  incentive  rate  de- 
signs ^hich  achieve  the  dual  objective  of  al- 
lowing pipelines  to  earn  a  fair  rate  of  return 
and  sitnultaneoulsy  provide  the  correct  price 
signals  to  the  marlcetplace. 

Sec.  707— Rehearing  requirements— 
Eliminates  FERC's  ability  to  delay  decision- 
makii^  on  ratemaking  orders  beyond  the  30- 
day  r^earing  requirement  without  cause. 

Sec.  706— One-Stop  Shopping— Provides  a 
llmiteil  exemption  from  antitrust  laws  and 
amen(ts  Natural  Gas  Act  to  allow  pipelines 
to  cooperate  to  post  a  single  rate  for  a  well- 
head-tt>-market  route,  with  one  of  the  pipe- 
lines ticting  as  agent  to  execute  contracts. 

Sec]  709— Fair  Return— Provides  for  pipe- 
line rf  te  orders  to  reflect  the  useful  vale  of 
pipeliae  facilities,  rather  than  depreciated 
cost.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  interstate 
pipeline  Industry  was  built  during  the  1940's, 
50's,  atid  60's.  Much  of  this  pipe  Is  highly  de- 
precia|«d.  Rates  designed  on  the  base  of 
these  lvalues  result  in  artiflcially  low  rates 
and  represent  prohibitive  competitive  bar- 
riers to  new  capacity. 

SecJ  710— DEREGULATED  SALES   FUNCTION— 

US  for  FE31C  to  use  a  finding  of  com- 
re  market  conditions,  under  which 
ke  sales  rates  would  be  presumed  to  be 
kd  reasonable. 

1 711— Deregulated  COMPETmvE  Serv- 
llows  piiwlines  to  offer  new  services 
without  regulatory  review  provided  that  the 
customer  has  a  competitive  alternative 
whichlhas  been  certiflcated  by  the  FERC. 

SecJ  712— Abandonment  Poucy— Amends 
sectiop  7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  pro- 
vide automatic  abandonment  of  the  sales  ob- 
ligation upon  contract  expiration,  subject  to 
a  pipeline  right  to  extend.  The  statutory 
serviop  obligation  for  the  underlying  firm 
transportation  would  continue,  subject  to 
FERQ  rules. 

!  c— promoting  additional  supplies 
of  natural  gas 

SecJ  713— Producer  Demand  Charges— Al- 
lows ^as-billed"  flow-through  by  pipelines  of 
demaad  charges  paid  to  producers,  subject  to 
such  reasonable  competitive  standards  as  the 
FERQ  shall  prescribe. 

Sec'  714— Competitive  Impact  of  Im- 
PORTS^Makes  the  competitive  Impact  on 
U.S.  producers  a  statutory  criterion  in  the 
approval  of  any  natural  gas  imports.  If  the 
rate  design  of  the  imported  supply  Is  found 
to  cakse  significant  competitive  distortion. 


the  Secretfry  or  FEBC  are  directed  to  take 
steps  to  cc^rect  the  distortion. 

Sec.  715-+RE8EARCH  FOR  NEW  EXPLORATION. 
DEVELOPMfNT  AND  PRODUCTION  TECH- 
NOLOGIES—{Directs  additional  federal  support 
of  geology  and  development  technologies  for 
recovery  of  natural  gras. 

Tax  Incentives  for  Independent  Oil  and 
Gas  Exploration  (See  Title  vni) 

SUBTTTLl ;  I>— accelerating  NEW  PIPELINE 
CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  716-  -Elimdjatb  "on  Behalf  of"  Test 
FOR  NGPA  Section  311  Facility  Authoriza- 
tion—Opens  up  approval  of  pipeline  facilities 
without  a  full  Section  7  determination  to  all 
plpielines  not  requiring  eminent  domain  and 
willing  to  forgo  putting  the  financial  risk  of 
the  new  facilities  Into  their  rate  base,  sub- 
ject to  environmental  reivew. 

Sec.  717-i-TiERiNG  of  Environmental  Re- 
view—Dlrqcts  FERC  to  prepare  pro- 
grammatic EIS  for  pipeline  construction  in 
existing  corridors,  so  that  FERC  can  approve 
such  projects  on  the  basis  of  Environmental 
analysis. 

Sec.  7184-DE81GNATE  FERC  as  Lead  Agen- 
cy FOR  NEPA  Review— Provides  statutory 
authority  for  FERC  to  lead  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  approval  of  EISs  for  natural  gas  fa- 
cilities,     j 

Sec.  7i9t-C0DiFY  FERC'S  two-Phase  Cer- 
tificate Process — Amends  Natural  Gas  Act 
to  provide  for  issuance  of  non-environmental 
issue  certificates,  to  allow  rate  and  financial 
work  to  prpceed  on  pipeline  projects  prior  to 
final  approval. 

Sec.   720i-APPLICANT    SUBMISSION   OF   ENVI- 

RONMENTAt  DATA— Requires  FERC  to  specify 
a  fermat  for  environmental  assessments  to 
permit  piieline  applicants  to  submit  their 
own  EA  Jwith  their  application,  as  rec- 
ommendeq  by  CEQ  guidelines. 

Sec.  721^<30NTRACT  Out  NEPA  WORK— Al- 
lows FERt;  to  contract  out  environmental 
review  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  as 
provided  f(  ir  in  CEQ  guidelines. 

SUBTITLE  E — STUDIES 

Sec.  722— Study  of  Global  Natural  Gas 
Productkjn  Trends  and  their  Impact  on 

THE  U.S.     I 

Sec.  723-fSTUDY  OF  Regulatory  Poucibs— 
Directs  DDE  to  identify  institutional  bar- 
riers to  increased  utilization  of  natural  gas, 
including  |tate  and  local  regulatory  barriers 
to  open  access  transportation  of  natural  gas. 
Title  Tin— Tax  Treatment  of  Energy 
Resources 

SUBfTTTLE  A— ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

SEC.  80f— Renewable  Energy  Perform- 
ance Tax  j  Credit— This  section  would  pro- 
vide a  twp  and  one-half  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour  tax  dredit  for  power  plants  that  run  on 
solar,  wind  and  geothermal  energy.  This 
credit  would  be  tied  to  production  and  apply 
only  to  ptiwer  plants  built  in  the  first  six 
years  after  enactment. 

Sec.  81*— Employer  Provided  Parking— 
This  section  would  classify  employer  pro- 
vided paring  subsidies  as  taxable  income 
and  make  employer  provided  mass  transit 
vouchers  non-taxable  up  to  J75  per  month. 

Sec.  82l^-CoN8ERVATioN  Tax  Credit  for 
Oil  Heated  Homes— a  tax  credit  not  to  ex- 
ceed JlOO  Will  be  provided  to  residential  con- 
sumers who  Install  qualified  oil  retrofit  con- 
servation measures  including: 

Installation  of  fiame  retention  burners; 

Insulation  measures  and  water-heater 
wraps; 

Thermostat  controls  (setback  thermo- 
stats): 

Improved  window  efflciency. 
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Sec.  831— Utiuty  Rebates— This  section 
would  remove  from  taxable  income,  utility 
rebates  to  residential  and  commercial  cus- 
tomers who  Install  energy  efficient  equip- 
ment. 

Sec.  841-M8— Feebates— This  section  es- 
tablishes a  revenue-neutral  system  to  pro- 
vide rebates  to  purchasers  of  the  most  safe 
and  energy  efficient  vehicles  and  to  assess 
fees  on  the  purchase  of  less  safe  and  less  en- 
ergy efficient  vehicles. 

Measures  to  Promote  Domestic  Oil  and  Gas 
Production 

Sec.  851— Removal  of  Net  Income  Limita- 
tion ON  Percentage  Depletion— Removing 
the  limitation  on  depletion  allowance  to  no 
greater  than  net  income.  That  limit  effec- 
tively denies  percentage  depletion  on  mar- 
ginal wells,  particularly  in  times  of  low  oil 
prices. 

Sec.  852— Tax  Credit  for  Maintaining 
Stripper  Well  Production.— Allows  a  tax 
credit  for  a  percentage  of  costs  Incurred  in 
maintaining  production  from  marginal  prop- 
erties and  oil  produced  from  tertiary  recov- 
ery methods. 

Sec.  853— Tax  Credit  for  New  Explo- 
ration AND  Development— Allows  a  tax 
credit  for  a  percentage  of  investment  for 
costs  incurred  in  drilling  new  exploratory 
and  development  wells. 

Sec.  854 — Changes  in  Calculation  of  Al- 
ternative Minimum  Tax  for  New  Explo- 
ration AND  Development— Allows  deduction 
of  most  drilling  costs  from  the  Alternative 
Minimum  Tax  calculation. 

Sec.  855— Repeal  of  Taxable  Income  Limit 
ON  Percentage  Depletion— Allows  produc- 
ers with  low  incomes  to  benefit  from  per- 
centage depletion. 

Sec.  856— Election  to  Carry  forward  De- 
pletion Deductions — Allows  producers  to 
ftiUy  utilize  depletion  deductions  by  carry- 
ing them  over  to  future  years. 

Sec.  867— Repeal  of  Revenue  Rulino  77- 
176— Changes  requirements  of  tax  code  now 
avoided  through  partnerships,  to  reduce 
transaction  costs. 

Sec.  858— Section  29  Credit  Modifica- 
tions—Allows  the  Section  239  credit  for  pro- 
duction of  noDconventlonal  fuels  (tight  sands 
gas,  etc.)  to  be  credited  against  the  Alter- 
native Minimum  Tax  (which  is  the  income 
tax  alternative  most  independent  oil  and  gas 
producers  are  forced  to  pay).  This  section 
also  would  make  the  Section  29  credits  per- 
manent. 

Questions  and  Answers  About  the  Wirth- 

Hatfield  Bill 
This  bill  is  good  energy  policy,  good  envi- 
ronmental policy,  and  good  economic  policy. 
That  is  the  kind  of  balance  we  need  to  have 
in  order  to  pass  an  energy  policy  bill  in  this 
Congress. 

HOW  MUCH  energy  SAVED? 

The  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  and  the 
American  Council  for  an  Energy  Efficient 
Economy  estimate  that  the  efficiency  initia- 
tives in  this  bill  can  save  14.4  Quads  (quadril- 
lion British  Thermal  Units)  by  the  year  2010. 
Total  U.S.  energy  use  is  about  80  Quads  an- 
nually. 

Those  savings  are  the  energy-equivalent  of 
7  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  (but  it  isn't 
oil — much  of  the  savings  are  in  electricity, 
and  only  about  4  percent  of  U.S.  electricity 
is  produced  from  oil). 

By  2000,  this  legislation  saves  6  Quads— or 
3  million  barrels  oil  per  day  equivalent.  Cu- 
mulatively, the  bill  saves  131  Quads  over  the 
period  1903-aoiO). 


HOW  MUCH  OIL  IS  SAVED? 

CAFE  saves  approximately  2.8  million  bar- 
rels a  day  by  2005. 

The  oil-heating  improvement  tax  breaks 
could  save  25,000  barrels  a  day  within  the 
next  few  years. 

The  alternative  fuels  program  backs  out 
700,000  barrels/day  by  1998,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  2.1  million  barrels/day  by  2010  (those 
are  the  targets  of  the  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Jeffords — all  the  other  provisions 
just  help  us  get  there). 

The  natural  gas  measures  will  displace  ad- 
ditional oil.  Over  the  last  two  decades  gas 
use  has  dropped  by  3  trillion  cubic  feet  a 
year.  Much  of  that  was  replaced  by  oil. 
That's  1.3  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

The  total  could  be  6  million  barrels/day  by 
2010,  or  about  40%  of  our  oil  use. 

The  Wlrth-Hatfleld  bill  also  increases  oil 
production.  We  estimate  that  the  tax  meas- 
ures in  this  bill  could  result  in  more  than 
4.000  additional  oil  wells  in  the  U.S.  over  the 
next  four  years,  and  will  keep  thousands  of 
stripper  wells  from  being  shut  down  if  oil 
prices  drop. 

HOW  MUCH  DOES  THIS  COST? 

The  programs  in  this  bill  increase  spending 
authority  S342  million  over  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  for  FY  92.  Over  the  next  3 
years,  it  is  perh&pe  a  S1.9  billion  increase. 

We  have  yet  to  receive  the  estimates  for 
the  tax  items  in  the  bill,  but  they  are  big- 
ger—perhaps $2.1  billion  each  year.  Of  thau 
there  are  about  S330  million  a  year  in  tax  in- 
centives for  conservation  and  renewables; 
perhaps  S500  million  a  year  in  new  Income 
Crom  removing  some  tax  subsidies  for  auto 
use  (parking  subsidies);  and  about  S2.3  billion 
in  tax  incentives  for  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction, focused  on  independent  oil  and  ga£ 
producers. 

HOW  DO  YOU  PAY  FOR  ALL  THIS? 

Most  of  the  cost  can  be  paid  for  out  of  ex- 
isting energy  programs  at  DOE.  The  legisla- 
tion will  save  the  government  perhaps  as 
much  as  S800  million  on  its  annual  S3.5  bil- 
lion energy  bill  for  buildings.  The  govern- 
ment pays  1310  million  a  year  for  gasoline.  A 
20%  increase  in  fuel  efficiency  means  saving 
$60  million  a  year. 

How  much  does  it  cost  not  to  do  this?  The 
more  dependent  we  are  on  oil,  the  more  we 
are  politically  and  economically  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Middle  East— because  that's 
where  the  world's  oil  is. 

It  may  be  that  we  may  have  to  find  some 
additional  funding  for  this  bill.  We  can  do 
that,  once  the  Congress  confronts  the  fact 
that  these  are  things  we  must  do  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  economy  and  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

HOW  MUCH  OIL  PRODUCED? 

The  tax  measures  in  this  bill  could  result 
in  more  than  4,000  additional  oil  wells  in  the 
U.S.  over  the  next  four  years.  And  they  could 
keep  thousands  of  stripper  wells  from  being 
shut  down  if  oil  prices  drop. 

DOESN'T  SOME  OF  THIS  CHANGE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS? 

The  bill  Includes  some  changes  in  proce- 
dures, but  it  does  not  change  the  substance 
of  any  environmental  law.  We  do  not  have  to 
do  that  to  have  an  effective  energy  policy. 

Some  people  in  the  environmental  conunu- 
nlty  are  worried  about  the  incentives  we 
have  included  for  new  oil  production.  But  we 
need  to  do  that,  and  we  examine  the  overall 
effect;  this  is  a  very  good  bill  for  the  envi- 
ronment. For  one  thing,  it  sets  up  a  process 
for  addressing  the  greatest  environmental 
challenge  we  face — controlling  carbon  diox- 
ide emissions  to  fight  global  wannlnff. 


HOW  DOES  THIS  COMPARE  WITH  THE  N.I.S.? 

Much  of  what  is  In  this  bill  was  In  the 
N.E.S.  before  the  White  House  staff  whittled 
it  down.  Now,  there  is  no  comparison.  The 
N.E.S.  does  next  to  nothing  to  increase  the 
efficiency  with  which  we  use  energy  in  the 
U.S.  It  acutally  prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  from  setting  efficiency  stand-ards. 
Yet  2  years  ago,  the  mjaor  home  appliance 
manufacturers  begged  the  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  to  set  standards— because  if  we 
didn't  the  states  would. 

The  Wlrth-Hatfleld  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  set  standards.  It  also  gives  utili- 
ties, state  governments,  and  others  incen- 
tives to  go  out  and  find  ways  to  save  energy. 
A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned;  the  same  is 
true  with  energy.  The  energy  we  can  save  by 
insulating  homes,  by  using  more  efficient 
motors  and  lights,  and  by  careful  manage- 
ment, the  more  energy  we  have  for  economic 
growth. 

This  bill  includes  a  very  strong  CAFE 
standard  (Senators  Bryan  and  Gorton's  bill), 
to  make  cars  more  efficient.  Cars  are  where 
we  bum  50%  of  our  oil,  and  if  we  neglect 
cars— as  the  Administration  does— we  won't 
do  the  Job  we  need  to  do. 

The  N.E.S.  adds  new  requirements  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  program  Congress  passed  last 
year,  to  require  commercial  vehicle  fleets 
(cabs,  delivery  vans,  etc.).  We  applaud  those, 
and  advocated  them  last  year;  the  Adminis- 
tration shot  them  down  in  the  Clean  Air 
Conference.  This  bill  goes  much  further,  by 
requiring  the  use  of  non-petroleum  fuels,  in- 
cluding Senator  Jeffords'  bill  to  provide 
American  farmers  (who  can  produce  ethanol) 
and  U.S.  natural  gas  a  place  in  the  auto  fuel 
market. 

The  N.E.S.  provides  some  good  things  to 
get  more  natural  gas  to  market.  But  rather 
than  go  further,  the  N.E.S.  says  the  Adminis- 
tration will  fix  everything  when  they  replace 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
with  a  single  political  appointee. 

That's  Just  shuffling  the  chairs.  This  bill 
goes  further  to  make  the  changes  that  will 
reverse  one  of  the  most  perverse  trends  in 
America's  energy  picture — that  we  have  been 
using  less  domestic  natural  gas  and  replac- 
ing it  with  Imported  oil.  We  have  to  totally 
reverse  that. 

The  N.E.S.  says  there  will  be  lots  of  new 
oil  produced  from  existing  fields  In  the 
U.S.— but  provides  nothing  to  get  that  oil 
out  of  the  ground.  This  bill  does. 

HOW  DOES  THIS  BILL  COMPARE  WnH  SENATOR 
JOHNSTON'S? 

We  have  worked  closely  with  Senatcv 
Johnston  and  his  staff  in  the  development  of 
this  bill.  The  Johnston-Wallop  bill  is,  in 
many  ways,  a  better  program  than  the  Ad- 
ministration's. It  includes  some  very  good 
things. 

We  go  further,  especially  on  alternative 
fuels  and  energy  efficiency.  The  Wirth-Hat- 
field  bill  provides  far  more  on  conservation; 
we  estimate  that  our  bill  provides  20  times 
the  energy  savings. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Wirth  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  his  National 
Energy  Efficiency  and  Development 
Act  of  1991.  As  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  recall.  I  have  been  a^trident  sup- 
porter of  energy  conservation,  energy 
efficiency,  and  renewable  energy  meas- 
ures throughout  my  tenur«  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  WiRTH's  legislation  would 
further  advance  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  conservation  and  alternative 
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energy  sources  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
associated  with  this  effort. 

My  support  of  this  bill  is  a  reafl'irma- 
tion  of  my  commitment  to  reducing 
the  U.S.  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
The  need  to  diversify  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy mix  and  generating  capabilities 
has  never  been  more  apparent  than  in 
the  wake  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
which  at  least  in  part,  was  fought  over 
world  access  to  Mlddl%^ Eastern  oil.  In 
effect,  this  legislation  is  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  package  that  focuses  on 
our  vital  need  to  enhance  efHciency, 
conversation,  and  renewable  energy 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
that  my  support  of  this  bill  in  no  way 
will  prevent  me  trom  supporting  other 
energy  strategy  bills  or  amendments 
that  may  come  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  For  example.  Senators 
Johnston's  and  Wallop's  comprehen- 
sive energy  legislation  contains  many 
provisions  of  which  I  am  very  support- 
ive. The  Administration's  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991  also  includes 
serveral  provlsons  that  would  make 
our  Nation  much  less  dependent  on  im- 
ported oil,  and  I  am  supportive  of  many 
of  these. 

While  I  am  predominantly  interested 
in  advancing  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  resources,  I  also  realize 
that  any  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy package  must  contain  a  variety  of 
provisions  to  effectively  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil — including  pro- 
visions to  increase  the  production  of 
our  own  domestic  oil  resources.  If  we 
continue  to  rely  predominantly  on  im- 
ported oil  to  meet  our  energy  needs, 
the  day  will  come  once  again  when  we 
will  send  our  military  into  battle  in 
the  sands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  work  toward  developing 
an  energy  policy  that  will  ensure  our 
Nation's  future  security,  and  I  believe 
the  legislation  I  am  cosponsorlng  today 
will,  if  passed,  contribute  significantly 
to  that  goal. 

Bir.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  National  Energy  Efficiency  and 
Develoi>ment  Act — a  bill  that  presents 
a  significant  alternative  to  the  admin- 
istration's National  Energy  Strategy. 
Unlike  the  administration  bill,  this  bill 
does  not  call  for  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy  or  the  exploitation  of 
the  ArcUc  National  WUdlife  Refuge. 
nor  does  it  seek  to  squeeze  the  last 
drops  of  oil  out  of  the  earth. 

This  bill  seeks  instead  to  reign  in  the 
U.S.  appetite  for  oil.  The  United  States 
is  for  and  away  the  greatest  consumer 
of  fossil  fuek  in  the  world — and  this  is 
not  a  fact  we  should  be  proud  of.  We 
are  also  heavily  dependent  on  foreign 
coontries  for  the  oil  we  consume.  If 
U.S.  citizens  are  willing  to  go  to  war 
over  oil  they  should  be  happy  to  em- 
brace conservation  as  another  path  to- 


ward Anergy  security.  This  bill  would 
provid^  that  path. 

I  aif  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
WiRTH.in  sponsoring  it. 

The  bill  that  I  join  with  Senator 
WiRTH  in  sponsoring  today  would  es- 
tablish tough  fuel  economy  standards 
for  ouf  cars.  Mr.  President,  I  started  on 
that  iirogram  20  years  ago,  and  you 
kind  c  f  hope  that  after  that  period  of 
time, '  ire  would  begin  to  get  results.  In- 
stead '  ve  have  started  to  slide  back  the 
other  way.  Because  more  than  half  of 
U.S.  0  1  consumption  is  used  in  trans- 
portat  on,  with  the  auto  being  the  larg- 
est fa<:tor.  For  this  reason,  fuel  econ- 
omy s  .andards  are  essential  to  any  en- 
ergy ]  ilan  and,  frankly,  it  is  uncon- 
scionasle  that  the  administration 
omitted  them  from  its  plan.  If  enacted, 
this  se(ction  of  the  Wirth  bill  could  con- 
serve as  billion  barrels  of  oil  in  the 
Unite<j  States  by  the  year  2020. 

This  bill  would  also  make  the  global 
envlrooment  a  factor  in  our  energy 
planni  ag.  With  the  United  States  being 
the  si]  igle  largest  contributor  of  carbon 
dioxld;  emissions  in  the  world,  it  is 
time  t^  take  greenhouse  gas  generation 
into  account  in  our  energy  strategy. 
This  ^ould  be  a  leadership  position 
worthy  of  the  United  States  in  this  new 
world  jrder. 

The  Wirth  bill  also  requires  Federal 
Power  Marketing  Administrations  to 
do  wh)  it  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration has  been  doing  for  years — pro- 
mote the  acquisition  of  efficient  and 
renewable  energy  resources  for  them- 
selves and  their  customers.  In  a  big 
bow  t<  i  Bonneville,  BPA  is  not  even  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  PMAs  that  must 
adopt  conservation  measures.  It  is 
gratifj  ing  to  see  the  Pacific  Northwest 
leadin  i  the  way  on  this  legislation. 

The  National  Energy  and  Efficiency 
Act  CI  lis  on  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  gu  de  consumers  into  energy  effi- 
cient lomes;  it  would  promote  the  de- 
velopr  lent  of  alternative  energy 
source  s,  like  wind  and  solar  energy;  it 
would  allow  for  tax-exempt  mass  tran- 
sit vol  chers. 

The  United  States  must  move  for- 
ward 1  rith  its  energy  plan.  It  is  time  to 
apply  our  technical  know-how  toward 
reduci  ag  our  energy  consumption  as  we 
continue  to  grow.  This  bill  moves  us 
towan  I  lower  pollution  levels  and  re- 
duced dependence  on  foreign  oil  with- 
out g-eat  national  sacrifice.  We  all 
need  this  kind  of  improvement  in  our 
standi  rd  of  living.  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  S  enator  Wirth  in  introducing  this 
bill  toiay. 

We  '  »ere  doing  all  of  this  up  until  a 
few  y4  ars  ago,  and  then  things  became 
plenti'ul  again,  and  we  forgot  the  les- 
sons 0  r  the  oil  embargo.  So  I  hope  that 
this  bj  11  will  pass,  and  I  hope  it  will  im- 
prove the  adminstration's  policy  on  en- 
ergy. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  plsased  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
Natioi  Lai  Energy  Efficiency  and  Devel- 
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opment  y.ct  introduced  by  my  col- 
league fircm  Colorado,  Senator  Wirth. 
This  legislation  goes  far  in  promoting 
the  type  Qf  energy  policy  this  country 
needs.  I  believe  it  is  very  appropriate 
the  legislation's  awjronym  is  "NEED." 

This  cou  ntry  needs  a  balanced  energy 
policy  thi.t  reduces  our  country's  de- 
pendence I  m  oil  and  is  environmentally 
sound.  Th  s  legislation  begins  to  move 
our  country  in  this  direction.  It  calls 
for  least-cJost  planning  so  that  utilities 
companies  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
conservation  measures  rather  than 
build  newlelectrical  generating  plants. 
The  bill  also  fills  a  void  in  the  area  of 
energy  conservation  in  homes  and  in- 
dustries, 'the  standards  to  be  developed 
for  industrial  appliances  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  jsave  companies  millions  of 
dollars  in(  energy  costs  while  at  the 
same  tim^  reducing  demand  on  elec- 
trical gerierating  systems  thereby  re- 
ducing pojllution  from  these  systems. 
Millions  df  homeowners  have  benefited 
firom  similar  standards  on  home  appli- 
ances such  as  dish  washers  and  refrig- 
erators. If  is  now  time  for  industry  to 
have  these  same  advantages.  I  think  it 
is  disgraceful  that  the  administration's 
National  Snergy  Strategy  prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  from  developing 
the  standards  proposed  in  Senator 
WiRTH's  legislation. 

The  act  is  the  most  comprehensive  to 
date  in  encouraging  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  alternative 
and  renewable  energy  technologies. 
These  new  technologies  will  be  the 
electrical  generating  source  of  the  very 
near  futu|^  that  will  move  us  away 
from  polluting  forms  of  energy  genera- 
tion. I 

While  tils  bill  is  the  type  of  energy 
legislatioa  the  Senate  should  be  con- 
sidering, I  do  have  concerns  about  ti- 
tles vn  aiid  vm.  Of  course  this  coun- 
try needs!  domestic  sources  of  energy, 
but  giving  tax  incentives  to  oil  compa- 
nies and  qeregulating  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines ar^  questionable  means  for 
achieving  I  this.  While  these  two  alter- 
natives are  preferable  to  the  short- 
sighted policies  of  opening  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  to  drilling,  I  am 
hopeful  t^at  in  the  debate  to  follow  we 
can  develpp  better  means  to  securing 
or  creating  domestic  energy  sources. 

Senator  Wirth's  bill  is  solid.  It  is 
comprehensive.  It  requires  the  private 
sector,  bujt  most  importantly,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  to  conserve  en- 
ergy and  j  be  more  energy  wise.  I  am 
pleased  t^iat  Senator  Wirth  included 
provisiona  from  legrislation  I  have  spon- 
sored thi*  year  requiring  the  Federal 
Govemm^t  to  implement  energy  sav- 
ing devices  in  all  Federal  buildings.  If 
the  govei4mient  reduces  its  light  bill 
by  25  percent  it  can  save  the  taxpayers 
nearly  a '  billion  dollars.  I  am  also 
pleased  t)iat  the  legislation  calls  for 
demonstration  of  fuel  cells  in  Federal 
buildings.    These    efficient    and    clean 
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sources  of  electricity  will  be  an  impor- 
tant power  source  for  our  country  next 
century.  This  demonstration  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  go  far  to 
make  this  type  of  power  a  reality. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Wirth 
in  introducing  this  legislation.  It  is  the 
type  of  energy  legislation  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  focusing.  It  moves  us  a 
long  way  toward  an  energy  policy  that 
will  make  the  United  States  truly  en- 
ergy independent  and  environmentally 
sound. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S.  744.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tempo- 
rary   suspension    of    duty    on    0,0-di- 
methyl-S-[(4-oxo-l,2,3,-benzotriazin-3- 
(4H)-yl)methyl]  phosphorodithioate:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  745.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  4-fluoro-3- 
phenoxy  benzaldehyde:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  DUTIES 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  miscellane- 
ous tariff  bills.  The  first  would  extend 
the  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
0,0-dimethyl-S-[(4-oxo-1.2.»-ben2o- 
triazin-3-(4H)-yl)methyl]  phosphoro- 
dithioate. The  second  bill  would  extend 
the  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  4- 
fluoro-3-phenoxy  benzaldehyde. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  these  bills  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.744 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  0,*-DnfETHYL-SK(4-<»O-lAS- 

BKNZ0mAZIN-S-<4B)-YL)METHYL] 
PBOSPHORODITHIOATK. 

Heading  9902.31.09  of  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  Stat«s  (19  U.S.C.  3007  ^  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  in  the  effective  pe- 
riod column  and  Inserting  "12/31/94". 

S.  745 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTHm        1.        4-PU;0iiO4-PHEN0XY        BENZ- 
ALDKHYDE. 

Heading  9902.30.54  of  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  in  the  effective  pe 
riod  column  and  inserting  "12/31 '94".« 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  746.  A  bill  to  extend  the  duty  edu- 
cation on  certain  unwrought  lead  for  a 
period  of  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TARIFF  EXTENSION 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  miscellaneous 
tariff  bill  to  extend  the  current  import 
duty  arrangement  on  unalloyed,  un- 
wrought lead  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
This  temporary  arrangement  was  put 


into  place  on  January  1,  1980,  and  has 
had  the  effect  of  stabilizing  the  effec- 
tive tariff  on  these  lead  imports.  The 
arrangement  reduced  the  previously 
existing  ad  valorem  tariff  rate  from  3.5 
percent  to  3  percent  but  also  estab- 
lished as  a  specific  duty  floor  a  mini- 
mum tariff  of  2.3424  cents  per  kilogram 
of  lead  content. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  exten- 
sion is  to  ensure  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  this  lead  duty  arrangement 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  Uruguay 
round  tariff  negotiations.  In  these  ne- 
gotiations, the  U.S.  industry  has  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  U.S.  and  for- 
eign import  duties  on  this  product. 
However,  in  the  event  that  these  multi- 
lateral negotiations  are  not  concluded 
by  the  time  of  the  scheduled  expiration 
of  the  current  duty  arrangement  on 
December  31,  1992,  the  extension  would 
continue  the  duty  arrangement  for  a 
period  during  which  the  U.S.  industry 
hopes  that  negotiations  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  duty  arrangement  aids  both  the 
domestic  producers  and  consumers  of 
primary  lead  by  contributing  to  stabil- 
ity in  the  primary  lead  market.  During 
periods  of  relatively  high  lead  prices, 
the  reduction  in  the  ad  valorem  rate 
reduces  the  duty  cost  for  consumers, 
while  the  specific  rate  duty  floor  as- 
sists the  domestic  producers  when  lead 
prices  are  relatively  low  and  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  vulnerable  to  cycli- 
cal pressures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  fiill  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  746 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  UNWROUGBT  LBADi 

Heading  9902.78.01  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "12/31^"  from  the  effective 
date  colunm  and  inserting  "12/31/M".* 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Burdick.    Mr.    HOLLINGS,    Mr. 

Shelby,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Levim, 

Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Cochran,  and 

Mr.  Breaux): 
S.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  por- 
tions of  the  Code  relating  to  church 
pension  benefit  plans,  to  modify  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  participants 
in  such  plans,  to  reduce  the  complexity 
of  and  to  bring  workable  consistency  to 
the  applicable  rules,  to  promote  retire- 
ment savings  and  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance. 

CHURCH  RETIREMENT  BENEFFTS  SDiPUFICATION 
ACT  OF  1»1 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Church 
Benefits  Simplification  Act  of  1991— 
the  act — legislation  which  I  also  intro- 


duced and  held  hearings  on  in  the  lOlst 
Congress.  The  act  provides  much  need- 
ed clarification  of  the  rules  that  apply 
to  church  retirement  and  welfare  bene- 
fit plans  and  brings  consistency  to 
those  rules.  In  addition,  the  act  re- 
solves significant  problems  churches 
face  in  administering  their  retirement 
and  welfare  benefit  programs  under 
current  law.  In  developing  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  we  have  worked  close- 
ly with  leaders  of  the  pension  boards  of 
28  mainline  Protestant  and  Jewish  de- 
nominations. The  employee  benefit 
programs  of  these  mainline  denomina- 
tions are  among  the  oldest  programs  in 
our  country.  Several  date  from  the 
1700's,  and  their  median  age  is  in  excess 
of  50  years.  These  programs  provide  re- 
tirement and  welfare  benefits  for  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  ministers  and 
lay  workers  employed  by  thousands  of 
churches  and  church  ministry  organi- 
zations serving  the  spiritual  needs  of 
over  66  million  members. 

Church  retirement  benefits  programs 
began  in  recognition  of  a  denomina- 
tion's mission  to  care  for  its  church 
workers  In  their  advanced  years.  Sev- 
eral church  retirement  and  welfare 
benefit  programs  were  Initially  formed 
to  provide  relief  and  benefits  for  re- 
tired, disabled,  or  impoverished  min- 
isters and  families  as  particular  cases 
of  need  were  identified.  As  time  passed, 
church  denominations  began  to  provide 
for  the  retirement  needs  of  their  min- 
isters and  lay  workers  on  a  current  and 
systematic  basis.  Today,  church  retire- 
ment and  welfare  benefit  programs  pro- 
vide benefits  for  ministers  and  lay 
workers  employed  in  all  forms  of  pas- 
toral, healing,  teaching,  and  preaching 
ministries  and  missions,  including, 
among  others,  local  churches, 
seminaries,  old-age  homes,  orphanages, 
mission  societies,  hospitals,  univer- 
sities, church  campe.  and  day  care  cen- 
ters. 

The  goal  of  the  act  is  to  clarify  the 
rules  that  apply  to  church  employee 
benefit  plans.  Under  current  law,  these 
rules  are  generally  lengthy  and  com- 
plex and  are,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
signed for  for-inrofit,  commercial  em- 
ployers. Most  denominations  are  com- 
posed of  thousands  of  work  units,  each 
having  only  a  few  employees,  and  the 
budgets  of  these  work  units  are  mar- 
ginal at  best.  These  organizations  rely 
almost  completely  on  contributions 
from  the  offering  plate  to  support  their 
missions,  including  the  salaries  and  re- 
tirement and  welfare  benefits  of  their 
ministers  and  lay  workers.  Unlike  for- 
profit  business  entities,  churches  can- 
not pass  operating  costs  on  to  cus- 
tomers by  raising  prices.  Churches  are 
also  much  more  loosely  structured 
than  most  for-profit  business  organiza- 
tions, and  many  denominations  cannot 
impose  requirements  on  their  constitu- 
ent parts.  For  example,  hierarchically 
organized  denominations  may  be  able 
to  control  the  i»:ovision  of  employee 
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benefits  to  ministers  and  lay  workers, 
while  in  congregational  denomina- 
tions, such  control  is  typically  more 
difQcult.  In  addition,  churches  are  tax- 
exempt  and,  unlike  for-profit  business 
organizations,  have  no  need  for  tax  de- 
ductions. Churches  and  church  min- 
istry organizations  therefore  lack  the 
incentive  of  for-profit  employers  to 
maximize  either  the  amount  of  the  em- 
ployer's tax  deduction  or  the  amount 
of  income  which  the  highly-com- 
pensated employees  who  control  a  for- 
profit  business  can  shelter  fi-om  cur- 
rent taxation  through  plan  contribu- 
tions and  tax-free  fringe  or  welfare 
benefits. 

Retirement  and  employee  benefit  tax 
laws  do  not  always  take  the  difference 
between  churches  and  for-profit  em- 
ployers into  account,  with  the  result 
that  churches  have  had  to  divert  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  time  and  resources 
firom  their  religious  mission  and  min- 
istries in  attempting  to  identify  and 
comply  with  rules  that  in  many  in- 
stances are  unworkable  or  simply  not 
needed  for  church  employee  benefit 
plans. 

If  the  act  becomes  law,  the  reduction 
in  administrative  burdens  and  con- 
sequent savings  in  related  costs  now 
imposed  on  churches  and  church  min- 
istry organizations  will  outweigh  any 
possible  gain  from  an  employee  bene- 
fits policy  perspective.  Unlike  the  for- 
profit  sector  where  costs  savings  result 
in  a  better  bottom  line  for  sharehold- 
ers, savings  in  the  church  sector  will 
find  their  way  into  missions  and  min- 
istries that  help  people  who  need  help. 

A  study  by  Independent  Sector,  a  na- 
tional membership  organization  com- 
posed of  over  600  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions and  corporate  philanthropy  de- 
partments, indicated  that  approxi- 
mately half  the  funds  contributed  to 
churches  is  used  in  service  to  others. 
Religious  congregations  are  the  pri- 
mary voluntary  service  providers  for 
neighborhoods.  Ninety-three  percent  of 
religious  congregations  have  one  or 
more  programs  in  human  services. 
Pour-fifths  of  all  religrious  congrega- 
tions offer  family  counseling,  and  one- 
third  give  means  or  shelter  to  the  poor. 
Some  78  percent  donate  for  inter- 
national relief  or  missionary  activity, 
and  two-thirds  sponsor  hospices,  health 
programs,  hospitals,  or  provide  for  the 
disabled,  retarded  or  people  in  crisis. 
The  Independent  Sector  study  indi- 
cated that  religious  congregations 
made  S8.5  billion  in  direct  grants  to 
other  groups  and  paid  S10.7  billion  for 
education,  human  services  and  health 
programs.  These  figures  are  double  the 
giving  of  all  U.S.  foundations  and  cor- 
porations combined. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Congress 
should  do  everything  jwssible  to  ensure 
that  churches  can  continue  to  maxi- 
mize their  contributions  toward  these 
important  missions  and  ministries, 
rather  than  paying  for  costs  of  comply- 


ing with  rules  that  are  unworkable  or 
not  ne«  ded  for  church  employee  benefit 
plans.  I 

The  fcomerstone  of  the  act  is  a  re- 
codification of  the  rules  applicable  to 
church  retirement  plans  so  that  all  of 
such  niles  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ate  identified,  simplified,  and  sep- 
arated trom  the  rules  that  apply  to  for- 
profit  employers.  Retirement  plan  is- 
sues uiklque  to  churches  will  thus  not 
be  inadvertently  affected  when  Con- 
gress ;is  considering  future  code 
change^  which  are  applicable  to  for- 
profit  Employers  but  not  appropriate 
for  churches. 

The  I  act  would  also  ensure  that 
church  retirement  plans,  whether  de- 
scribed in  the  new  section  401a — appli- 
cable only  to  these  church  section 
401(a)  Blans  that  want  to  be  subject  to 
it — or  (ection  403(b),  are  subject  to  the 
same  coverage  and  related  rules.  In 
1986,  Congress  determined  that  the  sec- 
tion 4(  )(b)  plans  of  churches  and  so- 
called  (  tialified  church  controlled  orga- 
nizatio  is  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  expense  of  complying  with  cov- 
erage { nd  related  rules.  The  act  would 
extend  this  same  relief  to  church  sec- 
tion 40  La  plans  and  would  also  elimi- 
nate tie  troublesome  qualified  church 
controlled  organization  approach  in 
favor  olf  a  provision  that  only  subjects 
churchtrelated  hospitals  and  univer- 
sities t  [>  applicable  coverage  and  relat- 
ed rules.  The  act,  consistent  with  the 
law  thi  t  now  applies  to  church  section 
401(a)  I  lans,  would  also  clarify  that  the 
coverai  e  rules  that  will  apply  to  the 
section  408(b)  programs  of  church-relat- 
ed hospitals  and  universities  are  those 
that  w«re  applicable  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Employee  Retirement  and 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

The  act  also  would  resolve  a  number 
of  othe  r  problems  many  church  i>ension 
boards  face  under  current  law.  For  ex- 
ample, under  present  law  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  self-employed 
ministers  and  chaplains  who  work  for 
nonchurch  employers  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate (  in  their  denomination's  retire- 
ment and  welfare  benefit  programs. 
The  aci  would  make  it  clear  that  such 
ministers  may  participate  in  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  i  ct  would  also: 

Rest<  re  QVEC's  for  church  plans; 

Solv«  several  church  employee  aggre- 
gation '  problems:  for  the  first  time, 
subject  church  plans  to  ERISA  vesting 
schedules; 

Prov  de  relief  that  will  result  in  bet- 
ter ret  rement  income  for  foreign  mis- 
sionari  !s; 

Simp  ify  the  required  distribution 
rules  tfiat  apply  to  church  retirement 
plans; 

Eliminate  an  unworkable  require- 
ment v  nder  the  so-called  section  408(b) 
patchu )  contribution  rales;  and 

Mak<  relief  granted  under  section  457 
consistent   with    coverage    relief   pro- 
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posed  for  church  retirement  and  wel- 
fare benefit  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tile  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rec<  ird. 

There  bei  ng  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.747 

Be  it  enacU  d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (j/  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  aaORT  HTLE;  AMENIMfENT  OF  IMS 
qODE. 

(a)  Short  Tftle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Churchl  Retirement  Benefits  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1^1". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1966  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  etpressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  t«rm8  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  seitlon  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shalljbe  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966. 

SEC.    a    NXW|  QUAUFICATION    PROVISION    FOR 
PLAN& 

(a)  In  General.— Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  pension,  profit-sharing, 
stock  bonus!  plans,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  401  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
«SBC.  MIA.  QOALIFIED  CHURCH  PLAN. 

"(a)  Gene|lm^  Rule.— For  purposes  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Including  this  title,  a 
qualified  chilrch  plan  shall  be  treated  as  sat- 
isfying the  requirements  of  section  401(a), 
and  all  references  In  (or  pertaining  to)  this 
title  and  such  Code  to  a  plan  described  In 
section  4011  a)  shall  Include  a  qualified 
church  plan.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  no  paragraph  of  section  401(a) 
shall  apply  qd  a  qualified  church  plan. 

"(b)  DEFWmoN  OF  Qualified  Church 
Plan.— A  pi  in  Is  a  qualified  church  plan  if 
such  plan  m  sets  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  CmnwH  PLAN  REQUIREMENT.— The  plan 
Is  a  church  i  >lan  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 414(e)),  I  ind  the  election  provided  by  sec- 
tion 410(d)  hi  18  not  been  made  with  respect  to 
such  plan. 

"(2)  EMPIOYEE  CONTRIBUTIONS  ARE  NON- 
FORFEITABLE .—An  employee's  rights  In  his 
accrued  benefit  derived  from  his  own  con- 
tributions aie  nonforfeitable. 

"(3)  Vestwo  REQUIREMENTS.— The  plan  sat- 
isfies the  repulrements  of  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B). 

"(A)  lO-YE^R  VESTING.— A  plan  satisfies  the 
requirement^  of  this  paragraph  If  an  em- 
ployee who  has  at  least  10  years  of  service 
has  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  100  percent  of 
his  accrued ,  benefit  derived  from  employer 
contributloiis. 

"(B)  5-  Tohs-YEAR  VESTING.— A  plan  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  If  an 
employee  wUo  has  completed  at  least  5  years 
of  service  hak  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  a  per- 
centage of  nls  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employer  cootributlons  which  percentage  is 
not  less  than  the  percentage  determined 
under  the  following  table: 


Years  ^f  Service 
S. 


6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 

10 

U 


Nonforfeitable 
percentage 
25 
30 

as 

40 
45 
GO 

ao 
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12  

13  

14  

15  or  more 


'(C) 


70 

80 

90 

100. 


Years  of  service. — For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  employee's  years  of  serv- 
ice shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
any  reasonable  method  selected  by  the  plan. 

"(4)      PUNDINO     REQUIREMENTS.— The      plan 

meets  the  funding  requirements  of  section 
401(a)(7)  as  in  effect  on  September  1, 1974. 

"(5)  ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS.— 

"(A)  The  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (8).  (9).  (16),  (17),  (25).  (27), 
and  (30)  of  section  401(a). 

"(B)  If  the  plan  includes  employees  of  an 
organization  which  is  not  a  church,  either 
the  plan  or  such  organization,  at  the  option 
of  the  plan,  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 401(a)(3)  and  401(a)(6)  as  In  effect  on 
September  1,  1974,  401(a)(4),  401(a)(S),  and  sec- 
tion 401(m). 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  rules.— 

"(1)  Church. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'church'  means  a  church  or  a  con- 
vention or  association  of  churches,  including 
an  orgranization  described  in  section 
414(e)(3)(A)  and  an  organization  described  in 
section  414(e)(3)(B)(ii),  other  than— 

"(A)  an  organization  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  above  the  secondary  school 
level  (other  than  a  school  for  religious  train- 
ing), or 

"(B)  an  organization  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)(AXlll)- 

"(i)  which  provides  community  service  for 
inpatient  medical  care  of  the  sick  or  Injured 
(including  obstetrical  care):  and 

"(ii)  not  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  total 
patient  days  of  which  during  any  year  are 
customarily  assignable  to  the  categories  of 
chronic  convalescent  and  rest,  drug  and  alco- 
holic, epileptic,  mentally  deficient,  mental, 
nervous  and  mental,  and  tuberculosis,  and 
care  for  the  aged. 

"(2)  Satisfaction  of  trust  require- 
ment.—a  plan  shall  not  fail  to  be  described 
in  this  section  merely  because  such  plan  is 
funded  through  an  organization  described  in 
section  414(e)(3)<A),  rather  than  through  a 
trust. 

"(3)  Certain  sections  apply.— Sections 
401(b),  401(c),  and  401(h)  shall  apply  to  a 
qualified  church  plan. 

"(4)  Failure  of  one  organization  main- 
tadhno  plan  not  to  di8quaufy  plan.— if 
one  or  more  organizations  maintaining  the 
church  plan  fails  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b),  such  plan  shall  not  be 
treated  as  falling  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  other  organi- 
zations maintaining  such  plan. 

"(5)  Certain  employees  not  considered 

mOHLY  compensated  and  EXCLUDED  EMPLOY- 

EE8.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  no  em- 
ployee shall  be  considered  an  officer,  share- 
holder, person  whose  principal  duties  consist 
in  supervising  the  work  of  other  employees, 
or  highly  compensated  employee  if  such  em- 
ployee during  the  year  or  the  preceding  year 
received  compensation  from  the  employer  of 
less  than  SSO,000.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  shall  be  excluded  from  consider- 
ation employees  described  in  section 
410(b)(3)(A).  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
SSO.OOO  amount  under  this  paragraph  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  under 
section  415(d). 

"(6)  Time  for  determination  of  appuca- 
BLE  LAW. — Eizcept  where  otherwise  specified, 
the  determination  of  whether  a  plan  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  as  in  effect  immediately  following 
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enactment  of  the  Church  Retirement  Bene- 
fits Simplification  Act  of  1991.". 
(b)  EFFEcnvE  Dates.- 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  be  effective  for  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1990,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  section  401A(bK3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  effective 
for  years  beginning  after  December  31,  1993. 
No  regulation  or  ruling  under  section  401(a) 
of  such  Code  issued  after  December  31,  1990, 
shall  apply  to  a  qualified  church  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  401A  of  such  Code  unless 
such  regulation  or  ruling  Is  specifically 
made  applicable  by  its  terms  to  qualified 
church  plans. 

(2)  Prior  years.- a  church  plan  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  414(e)  of  such  Code) 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  applicable  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
of  such  (3ode  for  any  year  beginning  prior  to 
January  1, 1991. 

SBC.    S.    RmRBllBNT    INCOME    ACCOUNTS    OP 
CHUBCHES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  403(bK9)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  Retirement  income  accounts  pro- 
vided BY  churches,  etc.— 

"(A)  Amounts  paid  treated  as  contribu- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(i)  a  retirement  Income  account  shall  be 
treated  as  an  annuity  contract  described  in 
this  subsection,  and 

"(11)  amounts  paid  by  an  employer  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IKA)  or  by  a  church  or 
a  convention  or  association  of  churches,  in- 
cluding an  organization  described  in  section 
414(e)(3MA)  or  an  organization  described  in 
secUon  414(eK3)(B)(ll).  to  a  retirement  In- 
come account  shall  be  treated  as  amounts 
contributed  by  the  employer  for  an  annuity 
contract  for  the  employee  on  whose  behalf 
such  account  is  maintained. 

"(B)  Retirement  income  account.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'retire- 
ment income  account'  means  a  i^ogT&m  es- 
tablished or  maintained  by  a  church,  a  con- 
vention or  association  of  churches,  including 
an  organization  described  in  section 
414(e)(3)(A),  to  provide  beneflts  under  section 
408(b)  for  an  employee  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  an  individual  described  in  para- 
graph (13XF),  or  his  benenclaries.". 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  be  effective  for  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1990. 

(2)  Prior  years.— a  church  plan  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  414(e))  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  foiled  to  satisfy  the  applica- 
ble requirements  of  section  403(b)  for  any 
year  beginning  prior  to  January  1,  1991. 

SEC.  <  CONTRACTS  PintCHASKO  BY  A  CHUBCH. 

(a)  Clarification  of  appucable  Non- 
discrimination Requirements. — Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  403(b)(1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(D)  except  in  the  case  of  a  contract  pur- 
chased by  a  church,  such  contract  is  pur- 
chased under  a  plan  which  meets  the  non- 
discrimination requirements  of  i)aragraph 
(12KA).  and". 

(b)  Certain  Coverage  Rules  Apply.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  403(bX12)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Certain  requirements. — If  a  contract 
purchased  by  a  church  is  purchased  under  a 
church  plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
414(e))  by— 

"(1)  an  organization  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ll)  above  the  secondary  school 
level  (other  than  a  school  for  religious  train- 
ing), or 


"(ii)  an  organization  described  in  section 
170(b)(lKAKlii), 

"(I)  which  provides  conununity  service  for 
inpatient  medical  care  of  the  sick  or  injured 
(including  obstetrical  care),  and 

"(II)  no  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  total 
patient  days  of  which  during  any  year  are 
customarily  assignable  to  the  categories  of 
chronic  convalescent  and  rest,  drug  and  alco- 
holic, epileptic,  mentally  deficient,  mental, 
nervous  and  mental,  and  tuberculocls,  and 
care  for  the  aged, 

either  the  plan  or  such  oijganization.  at  the 
option  of  the  plan,  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  401(aX3)  and  401(aX6)  as  In 
effect  on  September  1,  1974,  401(aX4), 
401(aX5).  401(aX17),  and  401(m).". 

(c)  Special  Rules  for  CmntCHSs.— Section 
403(b)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(13)  DEFwrnoNS  and  spectal  rules.— 

"(A)  Contract  purchased  by  a  church.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'contract  purchased  by  a  church'  includes  an 
annuity  described  In  section  403(bXl),  a  cus- 
todial account  described  in  section  403(bX7), 
and  a  retirement  income  account  described 
in  section  403(bX9). 

"(B)  Church.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'church'  means  a  church  or 
a  convention  or  association  of  churches,  in- 
cluding an  organization  described  in  section 
414(eX3XA)  and  an  organization  described  in 
section  414(eX3XBXii). 

"(C)  Vestino.- In  the  case  of  a  contract 
purchased  by  a  church  under  a  church  plan 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  414(e))— 

"(1)  sections  403(bXlXC)  and  403(bX6)  shall 
not  apply: 

"(ii)  such  contract  is  not  described  in  this 
subsection  unless  an  employee's  rights  In  his 
accrued  benefit  under  such  contract  which  is 
attributable  to  contributions  made  pursuant 
to  a  salary  reduction  agreement  are  non- 
forfeitable; and 

"(ill)  such  contract  is  not  described  in  this 
subsection  unless  the  plan  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  either  of  the  following: 

"(I)  The  plan  provides  that  an  employee 
who  has  at  least  10  years  of  service  has  a 
nonforfeitable  right  to  100  percent  of  his  ac- 
crued benefit  derived  from  employer  con- 
tributions. 

"(II)  The  plan  provides  that  an  employee 
who  has  completed  at  least  5  years  of  service 
has  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  a  percentage  of 
his  accrued  benefit  derived  from  employer 
contributions  which  percentage  is  not  less 
than  the  percentage  determined  under  the 
following  table: 


Nonforfeitable 
percentage 
25 

M 


1 


Years  of  Service 

5 „.. 

6 

7 ■:  as 

8 « 

9 

10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

15  or  more  ....^ I    im. 

For  purposes  of  clause  (111),  an  employee's 
years  of  service  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance wiUi  any  reasonable  method  se- 
lected by  the  plan. 

"(D)  Failure  of  one  ORCANizA'noN  main- 
tainino  plan  not  to  disqualify  plan.— In 
the  case  of  a  contract  purchased  by  a  church 
under  a  church  plan  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  414(e)).  if  one  or  more  organisations 
maintaining  the  church  plan  fkils  to  satisfy 
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the  requirements  of  this  section,  such  plan 
shAll  not  be  treated  as  failing  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
other  organisations  maint&inlner  such  plan. 

"(E)  CKBTAIM  EMPL0YKE8  SOT  CONSIDEKED 
mOHLT  COMPENSATED  AND  EXCLUDED  EMPLOY- 
BBS.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  no  em- 
ployee for  whom  a  contract  is  purchased  by 
a  church  shall  be  considered  an  officer, 
shareholder,  person  whose  principal  duties 
consist  In  supervising  the  work  of  other  em- 
ployees, or  highly  compensated  employee  if 
such  employee  during  the  year  or  the  preced- 
ing year  received  compensation  from  the  em- 
ployer of  less  than  SSO.OOO.  For  purposes  of 
this  subeectioD.  there  shall  be  excluded  em- 
ployees described  In  section  410(b)(3)(A).  The 
Secretary  shall  adjust  the  SSO,000  amount 
under  this  subparagraph  at  the  same  time 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  under  section 
415(d). 

"(F)  Certain  ministers  may  partici- 
pate.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'employee'  shall  Include  a  duly  or- 
dained, commissioned,  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  church  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
who  Is  a  self-employed  Individual  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(l)<B))  or  any  duly 
ordained,  commissioned,  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  church  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
who  Is  employed  by  an  organization  other 
than  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)(3).  Such  self-employed  minister  shall 
be  treated  as  his  own  employer  which  is  an 
organisation  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
and  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
SOl(a)  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  Such  an  employee 
who  is  employed  by  an  organization  other 
than  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  shall  be  treated  as  employed  by  an 
organization  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
and  which  Is  exempt  ftom  tax  under  section 
SOl(a)  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  In  determining  the 
compensation  of  such  self-employed  minister 
for  purposes  of  this  subeection.  the  earned 
Income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(2))  of  such  minister  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  'the  amount  of  compensation 
which  is  received  from  the  employer'  under 
section  403(b)(3).  In  determining  the  years  of 
service  of  such  self-employed  minister  for 
purposes  of  section  403(b)(4),  there  shall  be 
Included  years  and  fractions  of  years  in 
which  such  minister  is  a  self-employed  Indi- 
vidual (within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(lXB))  acting  In  the  exercise  of  his  min- 
istry. 

"(G)  Time  for  DBTBRMDJA-nON  OF  appuca- 
BLE  LAW.— Except  where  otherwise  specified, 
the  determination  of  whether  a  contract  pur- 
chased by  a  church  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previsions  of  this  title  as  in  ef- 
fect immediately  following  enactment  of  the 
Church  Retirement  Benefits  Simplification 
Act  of  1991.". 

(d)  EFFBcnvB  Dates.- 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  be  effective  for  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1990.  except  that 
the  provisions  of  secUon  403(b)(13)(C)(lii)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  shall  be  ef- 
fective for  years  beglimlng  after  December 
31,  19S3.  No  regulation  or  ruling  issued  under 
section  401(a)  or  403(b)  of  such  Code  after  De- 
cember 31,  19B0,  shall  apply  to  a  contract 
purchased  by  a  church  unless  such  regula- 
tion or  ruling  Is  speciOcally  made  applicable 
by  Its  terms  to  such  contracts.  For  purposes 
of  applying  the  exclusion  allowance  of  sec- 
tion 408(b)<2)  of  such  Code  and  the  limita- 
tions of  section  415  of  such  Code,  any  con- 
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tributioni  which  is  forfeitable  pursuant  to 
section  4D3(b)(13KC)  of  such  Code  shall  be 
treated  at  an  amount  contributed  to  the  con- 
tract in  the  year  for  which  such  contribution 
is  made  and  not  in  the  year  the  contribution 
becomes  tonforfeitable. 

(2)  PRitoR  YEARS.- A  church  plan  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  414(e)  of  such  Code) 
shall  notjbe  deemed  to  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  applicable  requirements  of  section  403(b) 
of  such  cbde  for  any  year  beginning  prior  to 
Januai-y  1.  1991. 

SEC.  S.  doANGB  IN  DISTRIBUTION  REQUIKE- 
I  MKNT  FOR  RETIREMENT  INCOME 
I    ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  JGENERAL.— Section  403(bMll){A)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  wlen  the  employee  attains  age  59'>^, 
separates  Crom  service,  dies,  or  becomes  dis- 
abled (within  the  meaning  of  section  72(mK7) 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  retirement  income  ac- 
count de^ribed  in  section  403(bK9),  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(k)(2)),  or". 

(b)  EwxcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  {this  section  shall  be  effective  for 

Inning  after  December  31,  1968. 

lUIBED  BEGINNING  DATE  FOR  DI8- 
TIUBUn<M<lS  UNDER  CHURCH 
PLANa 

(a)  In  General.- The  second  sentence  of 
section  40l(a)(9KC)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  the  case  of  a  governmental  plan  or 
church  plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
414(e)),  t]|e  required  beginning  date  shall  be 
the  later  of  the  date  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  or  April  1  of  the  calendar 
year  following  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  employee  retires.". 

(b)  Sectton  401(a)(9XC)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  tl|e  third  sentence  thereof. 

(c)  EfTective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  if 
Included  In  the  provision  of  Public  Law  99- 
514  to  which  such  amendment  relates. 

SBC     7.    PARTICIPATION     OF     MINI8TKRS     IN 
CHURCH  PLANa 

(a)  In  (3ENERAL.— Section  414  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(u)  SrtscLAL  Rules  for  Ministers.— Not- 
withstan«ng  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  if  ajduly  ordained,  commissioned,  or  li- 
censed minister  of  a  church  in  the  exercise  of 
his  miniatry  participates  in  a  church  plan 
(within  t|e  meaning  of  section  414(e)),  then— 

"(1)  sudh  minister  shall  be  excluded  from 
consideration  for  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tions 401(|i)(3),  401(a)(4),  and  401(a)(5)  as  in  ef- 
fect on  September  1,  1974,  401(a)(4),  401(a)(5), 
401(a)(26),  401(k)(3),  401(m),  403(bXlXD)  (in- 
cluding •ection  403(bX12)),  and  410  to  any 
stock  bolus,  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  an- 
nuity pla£(  Including  an  annuity  described  in 
section  4P3<b)  or  a  retirement  income  ac- 
count de9:ribed  in  section  403(bX9))  described 
in  this  p>rt.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
church  plan  in  which  such  minister  partici- 
pates shaSl  be  treated  as  a  plan  or  contract 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  401(a), 
401A,  or  403(b)  (including  section  403(bX9)) 
with  res]iect  to  such  minister's  participa- 
tion; and 

"(2)  su<  h  minister  shall  be  excluded  from 
consideration  for  purposes  of  applying  an  ap- 
plicable Section  to  any  plan  providing  bene- 
fits described  in  an  applicable  section. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  term  'ap- 
plicable section'  means  section  79(d),  section 
105(h).  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
120(c),  section  125(b),  section  127(bX2),  and 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (8)  of  section  129(d).". 

(b)  Ehfecttve  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
years  beginning  before,  on,  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 19)  0. 
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[  RULES  AGGREGATING  EMPLOY- 
NOT  TO  APPLY  TO  CHURCHES. 


(a)  In  GENEiAL.— Section  414  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(V)  certaik  Rules  aooregatino  Employ- 
ees NOT  To  apply  TO  Churches,  Etc.— 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— If  the  election  provided 
by  paragraph  1(3)  is  made,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 401(a)(3),  401(aX4),  and  401(aX5)  as  in  ef- 
fect on  September  1,  1974.  401(aX4),  401(aXS). 
401(aX17).  401(aX26),  401(h),  401(m),  410(b), 
411(dKl),  and  416.  subsections  (b),  (c).  (m),  (o), 
and  (t)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
treat  the  employees  of  church-related  orga- 
nizations as  employed  by  a  single  employer, 
except  in  the  case  of  employees  of  church-re- 
lated organiaatlons  which  are  not  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  and  which  have 
a  common,  InUnedlate  parent. 

"(2)  Definition  of  church-related  orga- 
nization.— Fol-  purixjses  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  fchurch-related  organization' 
means  a  chudph  or  a  convention  or  associa- 
tion of  churcpes,  an  organization  described 
in  section  41jl(eX3XA).  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  sedtion  414(e)(3)(B)(ii),  or  an  orga- 
nization, the !  employees  of  which  would  be 
aggregated  w^th  the  employees  of  such  orga- 
nizations buQ  for  the  election  provided  by 
paragraph  (3)| 

"(3)  ELECTiftN  TO  dkaggregate.— The  pro- 
visions of  th^s  subsection  shall  apply  if  a 
church-relateil  organization  makes  an  elec- 
tion for  itself  and  other  church-related  orga- 
nizations (in  !such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  maty  by  regulations  prescribe)  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  the  plan  year  begin- 
ning on  or  afnr  January  1, 1994.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  i  section  shall  be  effective  as  if 
Included  in  tie  provisions  of  Public  Law  93- 
406.  Public  Law  98-369.  and  Public  Law  99-514 
to  which  such  amendment  relates. 

SBC    t.    QUAUFIKD    RBTHimENT    CONTRIBU- 
^NS     TO     INCLUDE     VOLUNTARY 
SUnONS       PURSUANT       TO 
;PLAN& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  219(e)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follbws: 

"(e)  Definition  of  Quaufied  Retirement 
CONTRiBunONi — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion—  I 

"(1)  QUALBTED  RETIREMENT  CONTRIBU- 
TION.—The  t*m  'qualified  retirement  con- 
tribution' meins — 

"(A)  any  amount  paid  in  cash  for  the  tax- 
able year  by  ^r  on  behalf  of  an  individual  to 
an  individual  retirement  plan  for  such  indi- 
vidual's  benefit, 

"(B)  any  aitount  contributed  on  behalf  of 
any  indivlduail  to  a  plan  described  in  section 
501(0X18),  and! 

"(C)  any  quillfied  voluntary  employee  con- 
tribution paid  in  cash  by  the  individual  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  QUALIFIED  VOLUNTARY  EMPLOYEE  CON- 
TRIBUTION.— 

"(A)  IN  OENpiAL.— The  term  'qualifled  vol- 
untary employee  contribution'  means  any 
voluntary  coi^tributlon— 

"(1)  which  ^  made  by  an  individual  as  an 
employee  under  a  church  plan,  which  plan  al- 
lows an  employee  to  make  contributions 
which  may  b4  treated  as  qualified  voluntary 
employee  co4trlbutions  under  this  section, 
and  j 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  the  individual 
has  not  designated  such  contribution  as  a 
contribution  which  should  not  be  taken  Into 
account  under  this  section. 

"(B)  Voluntary  contribution.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'vol- 
untary contri  mtion'  means  any  contribution 
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which  is  not  a  mandatory  contribution 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  411(cX2KC)). 

"(C)  Designation.— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  an  Individual  has 
made  a  designation  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(ll)  with  respect  to  any  contribu- 
tion during  any  calendar  year  under  a 
church  plan,  such  individual  shall  be  treated 
as  having  made  such  designation  if  he  noti- 
fies the  plan  administrator  of  such  plan,  not 
later  than  the  earlier  of— 

"(1)  Aixll  IS  of  the  succeeding  calendar 
year,  or 

"(11)  the  time  prescribed  by  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator, 

that  the  Individual  does  not  want  such  con- 
tribution taken  into  account  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  designation  or  notification  re- 
ferred to  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe  and,  after  the  last 
date  on  which  such  designation  or  notifica- 
tion may  be  made,  shall  be  irrevocable  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Definitions. — For  purjmses  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  Church  plan.— The  term  'church  plan' 
means  any  plan,  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 414(e),  described  in  section  401(a),  401A, 
or  403(b)  (including  section  403(b)(9)). 

"(B)  Employbb.— The  term  'employee' 
shall  Include  a  self-employed  individual 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  401(cKlXB)) 
who  is  a  duly  ordained,  commissioned,  or  li- 
censed minister  of  a  church  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry.". 

(b)  Reports  To  be  (X)N8I8tent.— Section 
219(fK4)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Reports.- The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  prescribe  the  time 
and  the  manner  in  which  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  plan  participants  shall  be  made 
by  the  plan  administrator  of  a  plan  receiving 
qualified  voluntary  employee  contributions. 
Such  reports  shall  be  consistent  with  those 
required  of  the  administrator  of  an  individ- 
ual retirement  i)lan.". 

(c)  Amendment  Conformino  Section  72(o) 
WITH  Section  219(e).— Section  72(oK5XA)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Deductible  eio>lotee  contribu- 
tions.—The  term  'deductible  employee  con- 
tributions' means  any  qualified  voluntary 
employee  contribution  (as  defined  in  section 
219(e)(2))  made  after  December  31,  1961,  in  a 
taxable  year  beginning  after  such  date  (other 
than  contributions  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1966,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1991)  and  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  219(a)  for  such  taxable  year.". 

(d)  Contribution  to  Individual  Retire- 
ment Plan  Includes  a  Qualified  Vol- 
untary Employee  Contribution.— Section 
219(0  is  amended  by  redesigrnatlng  paragraph 
(7)  as  paragraph  (9)  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Qualified  voluntary  employee  con- 
tributions.— For  puri)ose8  of  this  subsection, 
a  contribution  to  an  Individual  retirement 
plan  shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  qualified 
voluntary  employee  contribution.". 

(e)  Rollovers  From  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts  to  Qualified  voluntary 
Employee  Contributions  and  Vice  Versa.— 
Section  219(0  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Rollover  amounts.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— If— 

"(1)  any  portion  of  the  balance  to  the  cred- 
it of  an  employee  in  a  plan  described  In  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  subeection  (eKD 
is  paid  to  him. 

"(11)  the  employee  transfers  any  portion  of 
the  property  he  receives  in  such  distribution 


to  another  plan  described  in  such  subpara- 
graphs of  subsection  (e)(1),  and 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  a  distribution  of  prop- 
erty other  than  money,  the  property  so 
transferred  consists  of  the  property  distrib- 
uted, 

then  such  distribution  (to  the  extent  so 
transferred)  shall  not  be  includible  in  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  paid. 

"(B)  TRANSFER  must  BE  MADE  WITHIN  SO 
DAYS  OF  RECEIPT.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  transfer  of  a  distribution 
made  after  the  60th  day  following  the  day  on 
which  the  employee  received  the  property 
distributed. 

"(C)  Required  distributions  not  eligible 
FOR  rollover  treatment.— Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  distribution  to  the 
extent  such  distribution  is  required  under 
section  401(a)(9)  or  403(bX10).". 

(0  ANNUAL  Additions  Not  To  Include 
Qualified  Voluntary  Employee  (Contribu- 
tions.— The  second  sentence  of  section 
415(cX2)  (relating  to  annual  additions)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  employee  contribu- 
tions under  subparagraph  (B)  are  determined 
without  regard  to  any  rollover  contributions 
(as  defined  in  sections  402(aX5),  403(aX4), 
403(bX8).  and  40e(dX3)),  without  regard  to  em- 
ployee contributions  to  a  simplified  em- 
ployee pension  which  are  excludable  firom 
gross  income  under  section  406(kX6).  and 
without  regard  to  deductible  employee  con- 
tributions within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(0X5).". 

(g)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  81. 
1990. 

SBC  1*.  SKLF-EMPLOTKD  MINISmiS  TRSATCD 
AB  DIFUnBCS  FOR  PtJBPOSn  OT 
CBBTAIN  WBUTARB  BaNEWI'  PLANS 
AND  RETIRKMENT  DKXHIB  AC- 
COUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  770l(aX20)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(20)  Employee.— For  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  79  with  respect 
to  group-term  life  insurance  purchased  for 
employees,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
provisions  of  sections  104,  106,  and  106  with 
respect  to  accident  or  health  insurance  or 
accident  or  health  plans,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  provisions  of  section  101(b)  with 
respect  to  employees'  death  benefits,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  provisions  of 
subtitle  A  with  respect  to  contributions  to 
or  under  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  profit-shar- 
ing, or  annuity  plan,  and  with  respect  to  dis- 
tributions under  such  a  plan,  or  by  a  trust 
forming  part  of  such  a  plan,  and  for  purposes 
of  applying  section  125  with  respect  to  cafe- 
teria plans,  the  term  'employee'  shall  in- 
clude a  duly  ordained,  commissioned,  or  li- 
censed minister  of  a  church  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry  who  Is  a  self-employed  individ- 
ual (within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(cXlXB))  or  a  full-time  Ufe  insurance 
salesman  who  is  considered  an  employee  for 
the  purpose  of  chapter  21,  or  in  the  case  of 
services  performed  before  January  1.  1951, 
who  would  be  considered  an  employee  if  his 
services  were  performed  during  1951.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
years  beginning  before,  on,  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1990. 

8BC.  II.  I«I>UCTK»«  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  BT 
CERTAIN  MINlSTIIiS  TO  RrTIRB- 
MBNT  INCOME  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  404(a)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(10)  Contributions  by  (Certain  ministers 

TO    RETIREMENT    INCOME    ACCOUNTS.- In    case 


contributions  are  made  by  a  minister  de- 
scribed in  section  403(bX13XF)  to  a  retire- 
ment income  account  described  in  section 
403(b)(9)  and  not  by  a  person  other  than  such 
minister,  such  contributions  shall  be  treated 
as  made  to  a  pension  trust  which  is  exemi>t 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  forming  part  of 
a  plan  which  is  described  in  section  401(a) 
and  shall  be  deductible  under  this  subeection 
to  the  extent  such  contributions  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  exclusion  allowance  of  such  min- 
ister, determined  under  section  403(bX2).". 

(b)    EFFECTIVE    Date.— The    amendment 

made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 

years  beginning  after  December  31, 1990. 

SBC.  IX  MODmCAIKm  POR  CHUBCB  PLANS  OT 

RULBS  FOR  PLANS  MAINTAINBD  BY 

MORE  THAN  ONB  BMFLOTBR. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  413(c)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Church  plans  maintained  by  more 
THAN  one  employer.— a  chuTch  plan  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  414(e))  maintained  by 
more  than  one  employer  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  election  provided  by  section  410(d) 
has  not  been  made,  which  conuningles  assets 
solely  for  pui-poses  of  investment  and  pooling 
for  mortality  experience  to  provide  to  par- 
ticipants annuities  computed  with  reference 
to  the  balance  in  the  participants'  accounts 
when  such  accounts  become  payable,  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  single  plan  maintained  by 
more  than  one  employer  under  this  sub- 
section. The  rules  provided  by  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  ai^lying  section 
408(bX12)  to  such  church  plan.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
nmde  by  this  section,  shall  be  effective  for 
years  beginning  be((>re,.on,  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1990. 

SEC.  IS.  SBCncm  4S7  NOT  TO  APPLY  TO  DB- 
PBRRBD  CmtFBNBATION  OP  A 
CHURCH. 

(a)  In  General.- Paragraph  (13)  of  secUon 
4S7(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  Special  rule  for  churches.— The 
term  'eligible  employer'  shall  not  Include  a 
church  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
401A(cXl)).". 

(b)  ElFFBCTTVE     DATE. — The    amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1978. 
SBC  14.  CHURCH  FLAN  MODIFICATION  TO  8BPA- 

RATB  ACCOUNT  RBQUIRBMBNT  OP 
SBCnON  4»l(h). 

(a)  Exception  to  Separate  Account  Re- 
quirement.—-Section  401(h)  l8  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Notwithstanding  the  i>receding  sen- 
tence, in  the  case  of  a  pension  or  annuity 
plan  that  is  a  church  i>lan  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  414(e))  which  is  maintained  by 
more  than  one  employer,  paragraph  (6)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  employee  who  is  a  key  em- 
ployee for  purposes  of  section  416  solely  be- 
cause such  employee  is  described  in  section 
416(iXlXAXi)  (reUting  to  officers  having  an 
annual  compensation  greater  than  ISO  per- 
cent of  the  amount  in  effect  under  section 
415(cXlXA)).". 

(b)  APPUCA-noN  OF  Section  415(1).— Section 
415(1)  is  amended  by  modifying  paragraith  (1) 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  oenbral.— For  purix>ses  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  following  shall  be  treated  as  an  an- 
nual addition  to  a  defined  contribution  plan 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (c): 

"(A)  contributions  allocated  to  any  Indi- 
vidual medical  account  which  is  part  of  a 
pension  or  annuity  plan;  and 

"(B)  the  actuarially-determlned  amount  of 
prefunding  for  the  insurance  value  of  bene- 
fits which  are — 

"(1)  described  in  section  401(h): 
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"(11)  paid  under  a  pension  or  annuity  plan 
that  is  a  church  plan  (within  the  meaning:  of 
section  414(e)); 

"(ill)  paid  under  a  plan  maintained  by 
more  than  one  employer:  and 

"(iv)  payable  solely  to  an  employee  who  is 
a  key  employee  for  purposes  of  section  415 
solely  because  such  employee  is  described  in 
section  416(iKlXA)(i)  (relating  to  offlcers 
having  an  annual  compensation  greater  than 
ISO  percent  of  the  amount  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 41S(c)(l)(A)),  his  spouse,  or  his  depend- 
ents. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  (cKD  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  treated  as  an  annual 
addition  under  the  preceding  sentence.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  be- 
ginning after  March  31, 1984. 

8BC.  IS.  RULB  RELATING  TO  INVESTMENT  IN 
COKmtACT  NOT  TO  APPLY  TO  FOR- 
nCN  MI88I<mARIE& 

(a)  In  General,.— The  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 72(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  which  were  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployer, as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  provide  pension 
or  annuity  credits,  to  the  extent  such  credits 
are  attributable  to  services  performed  before 
January  1,  1963,  and  are  provided  pursuant  to 
pension  or  annuity  plan  provisions  in  exist- 
ence on  March  12,  1962,  and  on  that  date  ap- 
plicable to  such  services,  or  to  provide  pen- 
sion or  annuity  credits  for  foreign  mission- 
aries (within  the  meaning  of  section 
403(b)(2xD)(ill)).". 

(b)  Effective    Date.— The    amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1990. 
SKC     1«.     REPEAL     OP     ELECTIVE     DEFERRAL 

CATCH-UP  LDOTATKm  FOR  RETIRE- 
MENT  INCOME  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  Genebal.— Clause  (111)  of  section 
VXUgXBXA)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(111)  except  in  the  case  of  elective  defer- 
rals under  a  retirement  income  account  de- 
scribed in  section  403(bK9),  the  excess  of 
S5,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of 
service  of  the  employee  with  the  qualified 
organization  over  the  employer  contribu- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (3)  made  by  the 
organization  on  behalf  of  such  employee  for 
prior  taxable  years  (determined  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Secretary).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  if 
included  in  the  provision  of  Public  Law  99- 
514  to  which  such  amendment  relates. 

SBC  17.  CHURCH  PLANS  MAY  ANNUITIZE  BENE- 
FITS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  retirement  income  ac- 
count described  in  section  403(b)<9)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1966,  a  church  plan 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  414(e)  of  such 
Code)  that  is  a  plan  described  in  section 
401(a)  or  401A  of  such  Ckxie,  or  an  account 
comprised  of  Qualified  voluntary  employee 
contributions  described  in  section  219(eK2)  of 
such  Oxle  shall  not  fail  to  be  described  in 
such  sections  merely  because  it  pays  benefits 
to  participants  (and  their  beneficiaries)  from 
a  pool  of  assets  administered  or  funded  by  an 
organization  described  in  section  414(e)(3)(A) 
of  such  Code,  rather  than  through  the  pur- 
chase of  annuities  from  an  insurance  com- 
pany. 

(b)  EFFBCnvE  Date.- This  provision  shall 
be  effective  for  years  beginning  before,  on,  or 
after  December  31. 1990. 

SBC  u.  CHuaca  plans  may  increase  benefit 

PAVMBNT8L 

(a)  In  General.— a  retirement  income  ac- 
count described  In  section  403(bK9)  of  the  In- 


ternal Re  renue  Code  of  1986,  a  church  plan 
(within  tl  e  meaning  of  section  414(e)  of  such 
Code)  thit  is  a  plan  described  in  section 
401(a)  or  lOlA  of  such  Code,  or  an  account 
comprised  of  qualified  voluntary  employee 
contributions  described  in  section  219(e)(2)  of 
such  Codi  shall  not  fail  to  be  described  in 
such  sections  merely  because  it  increases 
benefit  paprments  to  participants  (and  their 
beneficisirles)  pursuant  to  a  method  not  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)(9)  of  such  Code  or 
the  regulftlons  prescribed  under  such  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  EFFicnvE  Date.— This  provision  shall 
be  effective  for  years  beginning  before,  on,  or 
after  December  31,  1900. 

SEC.  ».  RULES  APPUCABLE  TO  SELF-INSURED 
MEDICAL  REIMBURSEMENT  PLANS 
NOT  TO  APPLY  TO  PLANS  OF 
CHURCHES. 

(a)  In  Gf^aERAL.— Section  105(h)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  jjaragraph: 
"(11)  PL  ^N8  OF  cmmcHES.— This  subsection 
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PAN-AMERICAN  CULTURAL  SURVTVAL  ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  td  introduce  the  Pan-American 
Cultural  I  Survival  Act  of  1991,  a  bill  de- 
signed t0  assist  the  indigenous  peoples 
of  Centril  and  South  America  to  take 
part  in  Jthe  emerging  democracies  of 
the  reglm.  as  well  as  to  help  them  pro- 
tect theft*  lands  and  our  common  envi- 
ronment! 

I  am  ^companied  in  this  effort  by 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Kerry];  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D' Amato];  and  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]. 

Next  y^ar.  we  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere will  be  marking  the  SOOtb  anni- 
versary if  the  arrival  of  Europeans  to 
our  comsion  shores.  For  most  of  us,  it 
will  be  arcime  of  celebration. 

It  Willi  also  be  a  time  of  special  sig- 
nificance, given  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  nearly  all  of  our  Latin  American 
neighborB  have  joined  the  community 
of  democratic  nations. 

The  Pan-American  Cultural  Survival 
Act  of  li  91  seeks  to  strengthen  democ- 
racy in  I  he  hemisphere  as  well  as  pro- 
tect our  common  natural  inheritance 
fi-om  dei  letion.  by  assisting  indigenous 
peoples  i  ake  meaningftil  and  represent- 
ative rol  is  in  their  own  democracies. 

The  bi  1  makes  explicit  that  the  pol- 
icy of  t  le  U.S.  Government  shall  in- 
clude 81  ;>port  for  indigenous  peoples, 
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particularly  in  countries  in  which  they 
are  numeri4ally  significant  but  still 
largely  diseofx-anchised. 

It  also  imderscores  the  need  for  the 
inclusion  of  native  peoples  in  sustain- 
able development  strategies  where 
these  would  significantly  enhance  pro- 
tection of  rain  forests  or  other  environ- 
mental treasures. 

Key  to  thi^  effort  are  strategies  that 
include  the  political  empowerment  of 
indigenous  peoples,  and  their  inclusion 
in  ongoing  US.  aid  efforts. 

This  bill.  I  might  add,  does  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  additional 
funds  but  r4ther  mandates  that  exist- 
ing programs  take  into  account  cul- 
tural survival  criteria. 

Mr.  President,  1992  will  not  be  a  time 
of  celebration  for  the  indigenous  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas.  The  date  it  com- 
memorates was  not  a  happy  historical 
moment,  a  mme  of  adventure  and  new 
horizons,  bui  rather  the  beginning  of  a 
tragic  onslaiught  against  a  people,  a 
culture,  and  la  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  indigenous  peoples  in 
Central  and  I  South  America.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  United  States 
(^imot  itself  make  vast  improvements 
in  its  treaunent  of  native  American 
peoples  in  our  own  country. 

The  plight  of  native  Americans  in 
this  coimtTT  has  long  been  a  great 
source  of  ambarrassment.  In  recent 
years,  we  halve  sought  to  remedy  some 
of  these  prdblems  through  enactment 
of  legislation  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  native  Americans.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Indeed,  the  unique  political  history 
of  Indian  tribes  continues  to  effect 
their  rates  ojf  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral systent.  Special  problems  posed 
by  the  rural  and  remote  location  of 
many  reservations  are  comiwunded  by 
language  barriers  and  low-income  lev- 
els of  many  tribes,  particularly  in  the 
Southwest.  There  have  also  been  com- 
plaints of  intimidation  of  native  Amer- 
ican voters  t)y  election  officials.  As  a 
recent  stateinent  by  the  National  In- 
dian Youth  ICouncil,  in  hearings  held 
by  the  Citiiens  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  on  Carriers  to  voting  in  the 
United  States,  noted: 

While  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  qlessings  of  the  Constitution 
have  been  sloi^  in  coming  to  us.  Although  In- 
dians have  a  history  of  perhaps  50.000  years 
of  habitation  {in  this  land  with  functioning 
governments  4nd  communities,  we  were  not 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States  until  1924. 
Indians  could  hot  vote  by  law  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  entll  1948.  Also,  the  last  re- 
corded sale  of  an  Indian  slave  was  in  1939  in 
Taos,  NM.  It  also  appears,  too,  that  these 
formal  barrieit  to  Indian  political  participa- 
tion are  not  y#t  torn  down  forever.  In  1978,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  New  Mexico  Legisla- 
ture to  dlsenft-anchise  all  Indians  living  on 
the  reservatioti.  It  failed  to  pass  by  only  one 
vote.  This  was  in  1978. 

However,  while  we  as  a  people  now  enjoy 
basically  the  tame  political  rights  as  other 
people,  many  Informal  barriers  to  our  polltl- 
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cal  participation  have  been  erected.  These 
informal  barriers  in  reality  are  just  as  en- 
cumbering as  the  more  formal  barriers  we 
experienced  less  than  50  years  ago. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  to  en- 
hance the  rights  of  native  Americans 
in  this  country,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize the  indigenous  peoples  of  Latin 
America  are  faced  with  threats  to  their 
very  existence.  And,  in  a  real  sense, 
our  own  fate — as  human  beings  and  as 
democrats— is  linked  to  their  plight. 

We  are  linked,  as  fellow  humans,  to 
the  fate  of  indigenous  peoples  because 
the  areas  in  which  many  of  them  live — 
the  rainforests  of  Central  and  South 
American-are  vital  soiuxses  of  oxygen 
and  a  biological  diversity,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  modem  science  is  only 
beginning  to  understand. 

And,  we  are  linked  as  democrats  be- 
cause the  revolution  of  freedom  and 
liberty  sweeping  our  hemisphere  will 
always  be  incomplete  without  the  in- 
corporation— on  their  own  terms — of 
the  indigenous  peoples  into  democratic 
institutions  and  practices. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  countries 
such  as  Guatemala,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru,  where  indigenous  peoples 
comprise  either  a  majority,  or  an  im- 
portant minority,  of  the  population.  In 
each  of  these  nations,  indigenous  com- 
munities find  themselves  marginalized 
from  the  political  mainstream,  with 
their  nimibers  finding  scant  echo  in  the 
makeup  of  legislatures,  courts,  munici- 
pal councils,  and  other  Institutions  of 
democratic  governance. 

Mr.  President,  today  many  of  the  in- 
digenous peoples  of  our  hemisphere  are 
trying  to  incorporate  themselves  into 
the  newly  emerging  democracies  in 
which  they  live,  even  as  they  confront 
enormous  threats  to  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

In  Bolivia,  indigenous  groups  have 
begun  massive  mobilizations,  the  larg- 
est in  recent  memory,  protesting  their 
marginalization  from  that  country's 
democratic  life. 

In  Peru,  the  savage  and  lunatic 
Sendero  Luminoso  guerrillas  have 
gained  a  foothold  among  indigenous 
people  shut  out  for  centuries  from 
their  own  nation's  political  life.  Unlike 
Peru's  democratic  parties,  Sendero 
teaches  the  Quichua  language  of  that 
country's  Inca  ancestors  to  those  under 
its  control — giving  the  otherwise 
frightened  peasantry  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing and  cultural  identity  they  do  not 
find  in  other  forms  of  political  expres- 
sion. 

In  Ecuador,  that  country's  political 
elite  is  finding  that  the  national  debate 
is  no  longer  dominated  by  a  left-right 
axis.  Rather,  it  revolves  increasingly 
around  those  sectors  who  want  to  in- 
clude indigenous  peoples  in  that  na- 
tion's democratic  life,  and  those  who 
want  their  centuries-long  exclusion  to 
continue.  In  Ecuador's  Amazon  region, 
indigenous  peoples'  existence  is  threat- 
ened by  continuous  oil  exploration  and 


exploitation — which  have  created  both 
widespread  environmental  damage  and 
the  brutalization  of  native  peoples.  Ac- 
cording to  Judith  Klmerling  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council: 

The  industry  poses  a  grave  threat  to  the 
physical  and  cultural  survival  of  the  region's 
indigenous  peoples.  Their  traditional  econo- 
mies, which  depend  on  forest  products  and 
small-scale  shifting  agriculture,  are  being 
undercut  by  deforestation  and  contamina- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  oil-producing  areas  of  the 
northern  Oriente  are  home  to  the  Quichua, 
Siona,  Secoya,  and  Cofan  peoples.  Once  a 
zone  of  pristine  rain  forest,  the  northern 
Oriente  is  now  the  site  of  an  industrial  cor- 
ridor, several  boom  towns,  uncontrolled  col- 
onization, extensive  pollution,  and  severe 
poverty. 

In  Brazil,  illegal  gold-diggers  called 
garimpeiros  continue  to  plunder  the 
territory  of  the  Yanomami  people, 
bringing  disease  and  exploitation  in 
their  wake. 

In  Costa  Rica,  one  of  the  hemi- 
sphere's most  stable  democracies,  some 
5,000  Guaymi  Indians,  direct  descend- 
ants of  that  country's  original  inhab- 
itants, do  not  hold  Costa  Rican  citizen- 
ship papers.  Rather,  they  can  only  hold 
a  temporary  residency  permit.  This  has 
had  a  far-reaching  impact  on  their 
well-being,  as  they  thus  cannot  pur- 
chase land,  receive  bank  credits  or  so- 
cial security  benefits,  or  participate  in 
Costa  Rica's  nationalized  health  serv- 
ices. 

In  Guatemala,  one  of  the  nations 
which  counts  among  Its  people  a  ma- 
jority indigenous  population,  less  than 
a  half  a  dozen  indigenous  people  sit  in 
that  nation's  parliament.  In  recent 
years,  repression  against  indigenous 
people  by  the  military  has  reached  lev- 
els of  savagery  virtually  unequalled  in 
our  hemisphere  in  recent  times. 

And  in  Colombia,  according  to  Am- 
nesty International,  a  brutal  campaign 
is  being  waged  against  the  large  indige- 
nous iMpulation  of  Caldas  Department. 

"Over  the  centuries,  indigenous  mi- 
norities have  been  pushed  back  or  have 
retreated  under  pressure  into  some  of 
the  world's  most  remote,  inhospitable 
regions — thick  tropical  forests,  barren 
deserts,  and  harsh  mountain  slopes," 
cultural  anthropologist  Mac  Chapin 
wrote  recently: 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  most 
of  the  world's  remaining  wilderness  has  run 
out  and  the  backlands  into  which  these 
groups  formerly  retreated  have  vanished. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  they  could  retreat 
and  redraw  their  territories  beyond  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  modernized  world.  With  their 
living  spaces  shrinking,  their  escape  routes 
are  blocked,  bringing  them  face  to  face  with 
forces  with  which  they  cannot  compete. 

Yet,  despite  the  bleakness  of  the 
overall  picture,  Chapin  and  others  find 
some  reasons  for  hope: 

First,  with  their  backs  to  the  void  and 
chain  saws  and  tractors  moving  closer,  many 
indigenous  groups  have  begun  to  organize 
and  fight  back.  *  •  •  Another  trend  •  •  •  is 
the  convergence  of  interest  of  Indigenous 


groups  and  conservationists.  On  one  hand, 
many  of  the  areas  that  have  been  singled  out 
for  conservation  efforts  are  inhabited  by  in- 
digenous groups— a  fact  that  runs  counter  to 
the  popular  notion  of  "vlrgen"  jungles  and 
"uninhabited"  deserts.  Over  centuries  they 
have  evolved  production  systems  and  ways  of 
life  that  serve  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  natural  environment:  certainly  they  are 
in  a  much  better  position  to  carry  out  con- 
servation measures  than  groups  of  trained 
biologists.  Above  and  beyond  this,  they  are 
committed  to  the  cause  of  conservation  over 
the  long  haul,  since  their  very  existence  as 
people  depends  on  the  stability  of  the  terri- 
tories in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  President,  increasingly  the  chal- 
lenges faced  by  our  hemisphere's  indig- 
enous peoples  are  being  met  by  a  coali- 
tion of  indigenous  groups  themselves 
and  environmental  activists. 

In  November  1989,  the  First  Inter- 
american  Indigenous  Congress  on  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  the  Environment 
was  organized  by  the  Kima  Indians  of 
Panama.  Uniting  some  70  indigenous 
representatives  from  17  countries,  the 
primary  concern  of  the  meeting  was 
the  protection  of  native-held  lands. 
The  participants  were  interested  in 
marking  off  and  securing  territories 
from  the  seemingly  endless  stream  of 
loggers,  ranches,  and  landless  peasants 
who  were  stampeding  onto  their  lands. 

And  last  year,  two  important  events 
took  place.  One  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Interamerlcan  Indigenous  Parliament 
in  Guatemala  City,  sponsored  by  the 
respected  Center  for  Democracy.  The 
meeting  brought  together  elected  offi- 
cials from  indigenous  communities  to 
discuss  their  common  problems  and  to 
prepare  strategies  for  their  empower- 
ment in  their  own  nations'  democratic 
systems. 

The  other  event  was  a  meeting  held 
in  Iquitos,  Peru,  by  the  Coordinadora 
de  las  Organizaciones  Indigenas  de  la 
Cuenca  Amazonica  [COICA].  An  um- 
brella organization  representing  1.2 
million  Indians  belonging  to  327  tribes 
in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Brazil,  COICA  reaffirmed  indige- 
nous demands  that  their  voices  be 
heard  in  the  debate  over  the  future  of 
the  Amazon. 

As  Joe  Kane,  a  representative  of  the 
San  Francisco-based  Rainforest  Action 
Network  noted,  the  meeting  "estab- 
lished a  true  alliance  between  indige- 
nous peoples  and  conservationists.  To 
help  save  the  Amazon,  we  will  now 
make  securing  land  rights  for  indige- 
nous peoples  a  priority." 

The  Pan-American  Cultural  Survival 
Act  of  1991  seeks  to  build  upon  existing 
efforts  to  ensure  a  fair  shake  for  indig- 
enous peoples  and  a  new  partnership 
between  nations  in  efforts  to  foster 
sustainable  development. 

It  will  help  further  to  consolidate  de- 
mocracy in  the  hemisphere  by  assisting 
indigenous  peoples  to  take  meaningful 
and  rei>resentative  roles  in  their  na- 
tions' democratic  institutions  and 
practices. 
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It  will  also  assist  them 
their  land  and  cultures. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  State,  together  with  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develoi)- 
ment.  to  issue  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  status  of  indigenous  peoples  in 
Central  and  South  America.  It  would 
also  mandate  the  inclusion  of  the 
plight  of  indigenous  people  as  a  topic 
in  and  of  itself  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment's yearly  human  rights  report. 

It  will  also  require  AID  to  create, 
where  appropriate,  the  position  of  cul- 
tural survival  offlcers.  Modeled  after 
the  recently  created  women-in-develop- 
ment  posts,  the  cultural  survival  offi- 
cers will  work  with  indigenous  peoples 
to  develop  strategies  for  their  political 
empowerment  and  cultural  survival. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  include,  where  appropriate,  the 
question  of  cultural  survival  In  all  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  debt  reduction 
efforts  and  in  other  developmental  ini- 
tiatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  8ui>- 
port  this  bill.  It  is  an  important  step  in 
making  the  protection  of  indigenous 
peoples  and  the  lands  where  they  live 
an  integral  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
It  wUl  also  help  make  more  effective- 
through  the  empowerment  of  people 
still  shut  out  of  the  political  process— 
the  emerging  democracies  of  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkoord,  as  well  as  various  arti- 
cles and  excerpts  from  letters  I  have 
received  in  support  of  this  initiative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro,  as  follows: 

S.  748 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  ofRep- 
reaentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Conffrets  asse/nbled, 

ncnON  L  SHOBT  TTTLB. 

Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pan-Amer- 
ican Cnltoial  Survival  Act  of  1991". 
SBC  a  anAisMBNT  or  iindings  and  purposk. 

(a)  FDiDDiOS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  In  1983,  the  nations  of  the  American 
Hemisphere  will  be  marking  the  SOOth  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  Europeans  to  our 
conunon  shores; 

(3)  In  the  past  15  years,  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  have  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  trend  towards  democratic  rule  by  the  de- 
veloping nations; 

(3)  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  underrepresented  in  their  nations' 
democratic  Institutions  and  are 
marginalised  for  the  social  and  economic 
benefits  of  democratic  rule  and  emerging 
free-enterprise  systems; 

(4)  many  indigenous  peoples  live  In  areas 
wboee  economic  and  strategic  significance  Is 
overshadowed  by  their  Importance  and  con- 
tribution to  the  environment,  and  thus  an  ef- 
fort to  save  the  land  must  necessarily  take 
into  account  both  the  indigenous  peoples' 
tradition  of  protecting  the  land  and  their  In- 
terest that  these  fast-depleting  natural  re- 
sources are  not  despoiled;  and 
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Irst  step  to  the  empowerment  of 
the  Indlgepous  peoples  within  the  new  demo- 
cratic conjtext  of  Latin  America  Is  the  abil- 
ity of  native  peoples  to  protect  their  land 
and  their  Cultures,  and  to  acquire  and  utilize 
the  politkial  skills  necessary  to  preserve 
their  land  land  cultures. 

(b)  Purpose.— Recognizing  that  strength- 
ening democracy  and  the  self-determination 
and  humas  rights  of  all  peoples  Is  fundamen- 
tal to  United  States  foreign  policy,  as  is  pro- 
tecting the  Western  Hemisphere's  natural  in- 
heritance from  depletion,  it  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  tt)  help  further  consolidate  democ- 
racy In  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  assisting 
indigenous  peoples  to  take  meaningful  and 
representative  roles  in  their  nations'  demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  practices,  as  well  as 
assisting  tiiem  to  protect  their  land  and  cul- 
tures. 

SEC.  a  POLICY. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  supiwrt  indigenous  peoples  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

SEC  4.  REPORTING  RE<)t]IREMENT. 

(a)  In  (lENEaiAL.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  4ate  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  together  with  the  Admin- 
istrator ot  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopmentv  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreiga  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  rei»rt  which  describes — 

(1)  the  numbers,  relative  to  the  entire  na- 
tional population,  of  Indigenous  peoples  in 
each  of  thr  Western  Hemisphere's  republics; 

(2)  the  ektent  to  which  indigenous  peoples 
are  currently  represented  within  the  Western 
Heml8i>henB'8  democratic  institutions,  such 
as  the  nuisber  of  indigenous  peoples  who  are 
members  of  cabinets,  political  party  leaders, 
parliamentary  representatives,  members  of 
the  diploi^atic  service,  provincial  or  terri- 
torial govfmors,  military  offlcers,  ranking 
members  ©f  the  Judiciary,  and  representa- 
tives of  lodal  government; 

(3)  all  cirrent  United  States  Government 
initiatives  designed  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  qative  peoples  as  such,  and  those 
meant  to  Safeguard  their  property,  cultures, 
and  langu^es; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  current  Initiatives, 
both  private  and  governmental,  have  sought 
to  promot#  the  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment by  SBifeguarding  the  rights  of  indige- 
nous peoples; 

(5)  speci0c  actions  which  may  be  taken  to 
empower  fcdlgenous  peoples  politically,  as 
well  as  to  Safeguard  their  property,  cultures, 
languages,  and  physical  well-being; 

(6)  the  solicitation  of  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations such  as  Cultural  Survival,  Inc., 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  and 
the  Inter-American  Foundation,  for  help  in 
drawing  up  strategies  for  achieving  these 
goals;  and  , 

(7)  on  ainatlon-by-natlon  basis,  the  laws 
and  covenints  concerning  the  status  of  na- 
tive peopls. 

(b)  INCLUBION  IN  Annual  Human  Rights  Re- 
port.—section  116(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act 
ed— 

(1)  by  SI 
paragraph 

(2)  by  si 
In  lieu  th 


1961  (22  U.S.C.  2151n(d))  is  amend- 


klng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
2); 

king  out  the  period  and  Inserting 
f  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3);  ^d 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 
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"(4)  the  trea  ment  and  status  of  Indigenous 
peoples  In  all  foreign  countries  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.". 

SBC  S.  CULTURAL  SURVIVAL  OFFICCR& 

(a)  ESTABLIS^ENT  OF  POSITIONS.- The  Ad- 

the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (^AID)  shall  establish  the  posi- 
tion of  cultural  survival  officer  in  the  AID 
mission  in  an*  country  in  which  the  Admin- 
istrator detennlnes  that  Indigenous  peo- 
ples— 

(1)  are  underrepresented  in  that  country's 
political  life;  or 

(2)  could  berteflt  from  the  development  of 
measures  designed  to  preserve  areas  of  eco- 
logical or  envijonmental  significance. 

(b)  Duties  or  Officers.— The  duties  of  the 
cultural  survival  offlcers,  who  shall  have  rel- 
evant experience  in  democratic  development 
or  cultural  survival  issues,  shall  be  to  de- 
velop. In  consultation  with  the  affected  in- 
digenous peoples,  strategies  described  In  sec- 
tion 4(5). 

SEC   a   REQUnlEMENT   OF    RAISING   THE   CUL- 
TUI^L  SURVIVAL  QUESTION. 

(a)  In  GeneAal.- The  Secretary  of  State, 
together  with  ^e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  include,  where  appropriate,  the  prin- 

survival  of  indigenous  peo- 
|teral  or  multilateral  debt  re- 
and  efforts  should  be  made 
-for-nature  exchanges  (as  de- 
461  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
which  the  role  of  indigenous 
peoples  in  protecting  and  safeguarding  the 
environment  is  recognized  and  fostered. 

(b)  WmoN  Ti^  Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas iNiTiATiVEi— Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Preslilent,  in  determining  whether 
to  conduct  any  program,  project,  or  activity 
of  environmental  protection  assistance  for  a 
country  In  Laf:ln  America,  should  consider 
the  value  of  that  activity  in  promoting  cul- 
tural survival  Of  Indigenous  peoples. 

SEC  7.  DEFINITIPN. 

For  the  purpi>ses  of  this  Act,  the  term  "In- 
digenous peoples"  means  those  nations, 
tribes,  bands,  or  people  thereof— 

(1)  who  are  native  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; J 

(2)  who  are  listed  as  "Indian"  In  national 
records;  or        j 

(3)  who  are  recognized  as  Indian  by  the  in- 
digenous comniunlties  themselves. 

I         La  Ruta  Maya 
Conservation  Foundation, 
Gretit  Falls,  VA,  February  5, 1991. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senator  Hart  Bt^lding, 
Washington,  DG. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Your  proposed 
legislation  to  assist  the  indigenous  people  of 
Central  and  S^uth  America  Is  most  appro- 
priate and  timely.  As  democracy  seems  to  be 
taking  root  sloWly  In  these  areas  it  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  democracy  be  ex- 
tended to  all  elements  of  society. 

In  many  ways  the  segregation  practiced  in 
some  countries  to  the  south  is  similar  to  our 
own  racial  segregation  of  the  past  but  with 
an  even  more  violent  edge.  My  particular 
concern  and  knowledge  Is  of  the  Maya  people 
of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Belize.  Honduras  and, 
to  a  smaller  extent.  El  Salvador. 

From  my  personal  viewpoint  the  problem 
is  not  Just  cultural  survival  but  cultural  evo- 
lution. But  that  is  more  a  semantic  differen- 
tiation than  a  legal  point. 

In  Ouatemalfi  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation Is  of  Mayan  origin  but  these  people 
have  little  stake  In  the  overall  economic  or 
political  picture.  Because  indigenous  people 
tend  to  be  su^stence  farmers  with  little 
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land  of  their  own  they  are  often  the  people 
who  are  forced  to  "slash  and  bum"  the  tropi- 
cal forests  to  survive.  At  the  same  time  large 
land  holdings  sit  idle  that  could  prevent  this 
destruction  of  the  environment.  More  sophis- 
ticated agricultural  and  sylvacultural  prac- 
tices would  save  forest  and  make  for  a  better 
life  for  these  i>eople.  An  improved  economic 
base  will  permit  the  luxury  of  educating  the 
children  Instead  of  pushing  them  into  the 
fields  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
work.  Or,  they  are  abandoned  on  the  streets 
as  homeless  and  hungry  outcasts. 


Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  review  this 
much  needed  piece  of  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Garrett. 

Creative  associates 
international,  inc.. 
Washington,  DC,  February  11, 1991. 
Hon.  ALAN  Cranston, 

t/.S.    Senate,    Hart    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deiar  Senator  Cranston:  I  appreciated 
very  much  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
"Pan  American  Cultural  Survival  Act  of 
1991"  which  you  are  planning  to  Introduce. 

As  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Creative  As- 
sociates International,  Inc.,  a  technical  and 
professional  services  organization  with  many 
years  of  exiwrlence  In  international  develop- 
ment activities,  I  am  in  full  support  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  On  a  personal  level,  I 
am  a  native  Bolivian  of  indigenous  heritage, 
and  can  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  the 
legislation  which  you  are  about  to  introduce. 

As  stated  in  Section  3,  (5),  one  of  the  key 
indices  of  successful  democratization  will  be 
the  Inclusion  of  actions  "to  empower  indige- 
nous peoples  politically,  as  well  as  safeguard 
their  property,  culture,  language  and  phys- 
ical well-being."  Particularly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration is  the  provision  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 5  that  directs  AID  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion of  cultural  survival  officer  in  AID 
missions  •  *  *. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for 
linking  the  environmental  goals  of  the  En- 
terprise for  the  Americas  Initiative  with  the 
promotion  of  the  cultural  survival  of  indige- 
nous peoples. 

In  conclusion,  please  accept  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  this  initiative. 
Sincerely, 

M.  Chartto  Kruvant, 

President,  CEO. 


[From  Hemisphere,  Fall  1990} 

PoisoNiNo  Ecuador's  Oriente 

(By  Judith  Klmerling  and  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council) 

Since  the  early  1970s.  Ecuador's  Oriente— 
an  Amazonian  region  of  vast  tropical  r&ln 
forests  and  a  diverse  Indigenous  population — 
has  yielded  a  wealth  of  oil  exjMrt  earnings  to 
both  the  government  and  multinational 
firms.  The  damage  inflicted  on  the  Oriente, 
however,  has  been  massive.  An  estimated  1 
million  hectares  of  rain  forest  have  been 
opened  to  colonization  by  incoming  settlers. 
Spills  from  the  Trans-Ecuadoran  Pipeline 
have  dumped  an  estimated  16.8  million  gal- 
lons of  oil— compared  to  the  10.8  million-gal- 
lon Exxon  disaster  in  Valdez,  Alaska.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  Oriente's  oil  wells 
generate  more  than  i  million  gallons  of  toxic 
waste  every  day.  Nearly  half  of  Ecuador's  oil 
reserves  have  been  extracted:  at  the  current 
rate,  the  Oriente  has  only  15  years  of  oil  left. 


ECUADORAN  POUCY 

Neither  Petroecuador,  the  state  oil  com- 
pany, nor  the  Minlsterlo  de  Energia  y  Minas 
has  the  capacity  or  will  to  establish  mean- 
ingful environmental  regulation.  Their 
weakness  is  i>articularly  worrisome  in  view 
of  the  pressures  on  Ek:uador  to  service  its 
bloated  foreign  debt  and  the  current  oil  ex- 
ploration and  development  initiatives  by 
multinational  firms.  Petroecuador  and  nine 
multinational  firms  are  exploring  more  than 
3  million  hectares:  Conoco:  Oryz  (a  subsidi- 
ary of  Sun  Oil),  and  British  Gas  are  already 
negotiating  terms  of  production. 

Much  of  the  area  of  proposed  production 
overlaps  the  boundaries  of  Yasuni  National 
Park,  Cuyabeno  Wildlife  Reserve,  and 
Limoncocba  Biological  Reserve,  as  well  as 
traditional  indigenous  lands.  All  the  more 
troubling  are  three  other  matters.  First,  the 
World  Bank  is  preparing  a  loan  to  Ecuador  of 
SlOO  million,  which  would  be  substantially 
Increased  by  anticiijated  co-financing,  for  ex- 
panded oil  activities.  Second.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture the  government  is  expected  to  grant 
millions  of  hectares  of  new  concessions  span- 
ning the  entire  Oriente.  And  third,  contracts 
specify  that  the  foreign  companies  relin- 
quish their  local  production  facilities  to 
Petroecuador  after  a  aO-year  period,  thereby 
leading  them  to  extract  reserves  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  to  invest  little  in  mainte- 
nance. 

Regarding  the  latter  i>roblem,  Conoco, 
which  is  preparing  to  extract  oil  Crom  the 
lands  of  the  Hnaorani  Indians,  predicts  pro- 
duction will  peak  at  50.000  barrels  per  day 
and  then  decline  to  less  than  8.000  per  day 
when  transferred  to  Petroecuador.  Similarly 
the  fteilities  Petroecuador  recently  took 
over  Crom  Texaco  are  antiquated,  in  bad  re- 
pair, and  severely  contaminated.  No  oil  com- 
I>any  has  complied  with  a  new  requirement 
by  the  Minlsterlo  de  Energia  y  Mlnas  that 
environmental  imi>act  statements  be  submit- 
ted and  approved  before  the  initiation  of  ex- 
ploration or  production  activities.  Some 
companies,  such  as  Conoco.  Petroecuador. 
and  Occidental,  have  made  efforts  to  appear 
sensitive  to  environmental  concerns,  promis- 
ing more  stringent  controls  than  those  re- 
quired by  either  Petroecuador  or  the  newly 
created  Sub-secretario  de  Medio  Ambiente. 
These  promises,  nonetheless,  tal\  short  of  the 
minimum  requirements  in  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada. 

LOCAL  IMPACT 

The  petroleum  industry  damages  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  Ecuadoran  Amazon  at  every  stage 
of  development — from  seismic  exploration 
and  exploratory  drilling  through  production, 
transport,  and  refining.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
dustry poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  physical 
and  cultural  survival  of  the  region's  indige- 
nous peoples.  Their  traditional  economies, 
which  depend  on  forest  products  and  small- 
scale  shifting  agriculture,  are  being  undercut 
by  deforestation  and  contamination. 

For  example,  the  oil-producing  areas  of  the 
northern  Oriente  are  home  to  the  Quichua. 
Siona.  Secoya.  and  Cofan  peoples.  Once  a 
zone  of  pristine  rain  forest,  the  northern 
Oriente  is  now  the  site  of  an  industrial  cor- 
ridor, several  boom  towns,  uncontrolled  col- 
onization, extensive  pollution,  and  severe 
poverty.  The  opening  of  an  oil  road  has  even 
spread  these  conditions  into  the  Cuyabeno 
Wildlife  Reserve,  which  was  previously  set 
aside  for  the  Siona  and  Secoya  peoples  and 
for  the  conservation  of  its  striking  diversity 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  The  colonists  of  the 
northern  Oriente.  who  migrate  to  the  Ama- 
zon region  firom  impoverished  coastal  and 
mountain  areas,  find  rain  forest  soil  is  gen- 


erally unsuitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cash 
crops  such  as  coffee,  naranjllla.  and  cocoa.  In 
addition,  they  find  the  petroleum  industry 
generates  few  employment  opportunities. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  such  colonists  live  in 
the  shadows  of  oil  production  facilJties. 
where  pollution  worsens  their  plight.  For 
one  thing,  it  has  killed  the  fish  that  used  to 
serve  as  a  major  source  of  protein,  a  key  rea- 
son for  estimated  malnutrition  rates  of  66- 
96%.  Colonists  claim  pollution  is  also  linked 
to  cancer,  birth  defects,  and  various  other 
skin,  gastrointestinal,  and  respiratory  dis- 
eases. According  to  the  World  Bank,  the 
zone's  public  services  In  general  are  woefully 
inadequate. 

A  sustainable  ENVIRONMENT? 

Ecuador's  Oriente  is  clearly  on  a  course  to- 
ward ecological  and  sociocultural  disaster. 
Such  disaster  cannot  be  prevented  unless  the 
domestic  and  foreign  groups  responsible  take 
decisive  action  now  to  establish  a  sustain- 
able environment. 

The  Ecuadoran  government  should  declare 
an  "environmental  emergency"  in  the 
Oriente  and  a  moratorium  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  oil  fields.  In  so  doing  it  should 
create  a  broad-baaed  independent  commis- 
sion, including  reiH^sentatlves  of  the  indige- 
nous peoples  and  colonists  of  the  Oriente  as 
well  as  nongovernment  experts.  The  purpose 
of  the  commission  would  be  the  formulation 
and  management  of  a  plan  to  mend  the  re- 
gion's ecological  and  sociocultural  damage 
and  to  minimize  further  destruction. 

Texaco — since  the  early  19708.  the  domi- 
nant oil  company  in  the  Oriente— should  es- 
tablish a  SSO-miUion  fund  for  initial  environ- 
mental cleanup  and  remediation  in  the  re- 
gion. Such  a  fund,  which  amounts  to  a 
minute  Cractlon  of  Texaco's  two  decades  of 
profits  in  Ek:uador.  should  be  administered 
by  another  broad-based  independent  commit- 
tee. 

The  oil  comiianles  In  the  Oriente  must  re- 
vamp their  operations  to  prevent  further 
contamination  and  to  maximize  the  effi- 
ciency of  already  tapped  reserves.  They 
should  begin  detailed  chemical  sampling  to 
IHX>vide  a  reliable  accounting  of  the  composi- 
tion, quantity,  and  fate  of  all  waste  streams 
and  emissions,  and  to  develop  waste  handling 
and  other  operational  procedures  to  ensure 
that  production  activities  do  not  threaten 
human  health  or  the  environment. 

The  international  community  should  ease 
Ecuador's  debt  burden  so  that  the  country 
can  dedicate  its  limited  capital  to  the  diver- 
sification of  the  economy,  the  improvement 
of  living  standards,  and  the  clean-up  of  oil- 
producing  areas.  A  starting  point  is  Ecjul.- 
dor's  proposal  to  commercial  bank  creditors 
to  buy  back  a  portion  of  its  debt  based  on 
secondary  market  prices  and  to  restrict  serv- 
ice payments  to  amounts  consistent  with  the 
goal  of  sustained  real  growth.  More  com- 
prehensive debt  reduction  packages  should 
include  environmental  terms,  developed  in 
consultation  with  local  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations and  representatives  of  local  com- 
munities. The  US  government  should  do  its 
part  by  reducing  its  share  of  Ecuador's  debt 
and  by  allowing  the  funding  of  environ- 
mental projects  in  lieu  of  interest  payments. 

Finally,  the  US— the  world's  largest 
consumer  of  oil  and  the  largest  importer  of 
Eksuadoran  oil — should  conserve  oil  at  home. 
For  instance,  by  the  year  3010  the  US  could 
save  the  equivalent  of  seven  times  the  oil  re- 
serves of  Eicuador  by  implementing  programs 
to  insulate  buildings  and  replace  furnaces 
and  water  heaters.  By  the  same  year  the  US 
could  save  the  equivalent  of  13  times  the  oil 
reserves  of  Ecuador  by  boosting  the  fuel  efll- 
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ciency  of  cars  to  40  miles  per  gallon  and  Ugrht 
trucks  to  30  miles  per  gallon. 

[From  Cnltoral  Survival  Quarterly,  Vol.  14, 

ISOO,  No.  4] 

Introduction:  the  Value  of  Biological  and 

Cultural  DrvERsmr 

(By  Mac  Chapin) 

Seemingly  everywhere,  populations  are 
growing  and  the  amount  of  land  used  to  feed 
the  planet  is  shrinking.  In  the  Third  World, 
especially,  economics  are  firaylng,  losing 
strength;  with  an  increasing  temix>,  individ- 
ual families  scramble  to  meet  subsistence 
needs  and  governments  desperately  search 
for  foreign  exchange  to  pull  themselves  out 
of  hock.  To  meet  these  needs,  rain  forests 
are  being  plundered,  cut  down,  and  burned 
off;  oceans  are  being  dredged  and  poisoned; 
soils  are  being  broken  down  and  washed 
away  through  unchecked  erosion— to  the 
point  where  many  of  our  so-called  "renew- 
able" natural  resources  are  simply  no  longer 
renewable. 

With  this  litany  of  destruction  has  come  a 
furious  assault  on  the  frontier  areas,  which 
have  become  catch  basins  for  population 
overflow  and  the  targets  of  short-term 
money-generating  ventures  such  as  intensive 
logging,  cattle  ranching,  and  export  crop  ag- 
riculture. It  is  in  these  frontier  areas  that 
many  of  the  world's  Indigenous  people  make 
their  home,  and  it  is  here  that  they  are  now 
being  threatened.  Tropical  forests— where 
large  numbers  of  indigenous  people  live— are 
being  converted  into  lateritic  wastelands  at 
a  horrifying  rate  and  as  this  process  acceler- 
ates, so,  too,  does  the  disappearance  of  na- 
tive societies  and  cultures. 

Over  the  centuries,  indigenous  minorities 
have  been  pushed  back  or  Ijave  retreated 
under  pressure  into  some  of  the  world's  most 
remote.  Inhospitable  regions— thick  tropical 
forests,  barren  deserts,  and  harsh  mountain 
slopes.  As  the  colonizing  front  of  the  domi- 
nant society  advanced,  they  fell  back  and 
moved  farther  into  the  wilderness,  where 
they  maintained  their  cultures  through  iso- 
lation. 

No  longer.  We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  most  of  the  world's  remaining  wilder- 
ness has  run  out  and  the  backlands  into 
which  these  groups  formerly  retreated  have 
vanished.  Gone  are  the  days  when  they  could 
retreat  and  redraw  their  territories  beyond 
the  periphery  of  the  modernized  world.  With 
their  living  spaces  shrinking,  their  escape 
routes  are  blocked,  bringing  them  (ace  to 
face  with  forces  with  which  they  cannot 
compete. 

It  is  dlsQuieting  to  see  the  same  tragic  pic- 
ture unfolding  along  similar  lines  through- 
out the  world.  While  the  details  differ  from 
coontry  to  country,  the  pattern  is  invariably 
the  same  monotonous  catalogue  of  plunder, 
pillar,  and  destruction.  Indigenous  groups 
sitting  on  a  heap  of  precious  metals  or  depos- 
its of  petroleum  are  particularly  vulnerable. 
This  has  recently  occurred  among  the 
Yanomami  in  northern  Brazil  [see  CSQ 
13(l):45-47],  the  Indian  groups  of  the  Amazo- 
nian region  of  Braxil  and  Ecuador  [see  CSQ 
13(1):  various  arUcles;  CSQ  10(2):  46-47],  and 
the  native  peoples  of  Papua  New  Guinea 
(Gaolt-WllUama,  this  issue),  to  name  Just  a 
few.  Logging  operations  and  cattle  ranches, 
two  other  examples  of  cash-generating  enter- 
prises with  disastrous  social  and  environ- 
mental consequences,  have  been  equally  dis- 
mptive  to  native  societies. 

The  colonization  of  frontier  areas,  sponta- 
neous and  directed,  is  also  taking  a  heavy 
toll.  Not  only  are  such  indigenous  people  as 
the  Mbutl  of  the  Itori  Forest  in  Zaire  (Peter- 


son) and  I  the  Sumu  of  the  Honduran 
MosQuitla  IHerlihy  and  Leake)  being  overrun 
by  hordes  of  land-hungry  colonists;  their 
habitats,  t  rro  of  the  largest  and  most  diverse 
forests  of  their  respective  regions,  are  being 
leveled  aqd  despoiled.  In  both  cases,  the 
colonists  iMive  come  from  different  ecologi- 
cal zones  and  are  ill  equipped  to  exploit  trop- 
ical forest*  in  nondegrading  fashion.  And  in 
both  cases!  the  result  is  environmental  and 
economic  tragedy  for  indigenous  inhabitants 
and  colonists  alike. 

The  pictiire  Is  bleak,  yet  a  few  signs  of 
hope  should  be  signalled.  First,  with  their 
backs  to  |he  void  and  the  chain  saws  and 
tractors  ifioving  closer,  many  indigenous 
groups  ha^e  begun  to  organize  and  fight 
back.  Sinob  the  19708,  and  picking  up  steam 
through  tke  1980s,  numerous  groups  have 
formed  atj  the  local,  national  and  inter- 
national levels — and  the  issues  that  have 
brought  tliem  together  are  invariably  land, 
natural  resources,  and  cultural  autonomy. 
These  are  the  primary  concerns  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Indigenous  Nationalities  of  Ec- 
uador (Field),  Mopawi  in  the  Mosquitia  of 
Honduras  KHerlihy  and  Leake),  and  the 
O'Odham  atf  the  US-Mexican  Sonoran  Desert 
(Flores,  Valentine,  and  Nabhan).  Even  the 
Palpal  of  4amau,  a  virtually  Invisible  tribal 
group  in  Bf  Ja  California  that  has  lost  nearly 
all  of  its  land,  are  now  coming  forth  with  de- 
mands for  redress  (Alvarez).  Most  of  these 
groups  are  new  and  lack  self-confidence  and 
organizational  capacity.  Yet  at  least  they 
have  made  the  decision  to  stand  firm  and  de- 
fend their  rights. 

In  November  1969,  the  Kuna  Indians  of  Pan- 
ama organized  the  First  Interamerican  In- 
digenous Congress  on  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Envirobment.  This  event  united  some  70 
indigenous  representatives  of  groups  from  17 
countries,  from  the  Yukon  Territories  down 
through  ^entina  and  Chile.  The  over- 
whelming concern  of  all  participants  was 
how  to  maf'k  off  and  secure  their  territories 
from  the  stampede  of  loggers,  cattle  ranch- 
ers, and  lAndless  peasants  streaming  onto 
their  landSf 

Recentlyi  the  Coordinating  Body  of  Indige- 
nous Peoples  of  the  Amazon  Basin  ((X)ICA; 
see  p.  82),  made  up  of  groups  from  Brazil,  Bo- 
livia, Peru.  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  proposed 
to  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  funders 
that  development  of  the  Amazon  region  be 
reoriented  toward  the  needs  of  its  inhab- 
itants. The  groups  want  the  funders  to  un- 
derstand tte  region  and  its  people  before 
venturing  forth  with  financial  support  of 
projects.  They  want  a  hand  in  designing  and 
Implementing  all  projects  in  the  region.  And 
they  want  to  establish  a  relationship  of  col- 
laboration between  international  funders 
and  Indigenous  people,  one  founded  on  mu- 
tual respect. 

Another  strend  worldwide  is  the  conver- 
gence of  interest  of  indigenous  groups  and 
conservationists.  On  the  one  hand,  many  of 
the  areas  tjiat  have  been  singled  out  for  con- 
servation efforts  are  inhabited  by  indigenous 
groups— a  Act  that  runs  counter  to  the  popu- 
lar notioti  of  "virgin"  jungles  and 
"uninhabitM"  deserts.  Over  centuries  they 
have  evolved  production  systems  and  ways  of 
life  that  s«rve  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  natural  environment;  certainly  they  are 
in  a  much  better  position  to  carry  out  con- 
servation measures  than  groups  of  trained 
biologists.  Above  and  beyond  this,  they  are 
committed  ito  the  cause  of  conservation  over 
the  long  hAul,  since  their  very  existence  as 
people  dep4nd8  on  the  stability  of  the  terri- 
tories in  wlUch  they  live. 

AlliancesjOf  this  sort  are  noted  in  the  arti- 
cles in  thi4  issue  on  the  Mbutl  of  Zaire,  the 
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O'Odham  of  the  Sonoran  Desert,  the 
Pehuenche  of  (^le  (Quarto),  Mopawi  of  Hon- 
duras, COICA  pf  the  Amazon  Basin;  and  to 
this  list  we  must  add  the  Kuna  of  Panama. 
This  is  a  good  beginning,  but  It  must  be  said 
that  these  indigenous  group/conservationist 
arrangements  lire  still  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

In  our  search  for  alternative  strategies  to 
save  the  global  ecosystem,  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  wo^  with  local  populations  in- 
stead of  bulld<Bing  them  under  and  pushing 
them  aside.  Put  more  bluntly,  we  need  their 
help;  with  it  jwe  may  be  able  to  put  the 
brakes  on  our  slide  into  ecological  chaos. 
And  on  their  side,  they  desperately  need  our 
help;  without  It  they  are  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion. If  we  manage  to  establish  some  sort  of 
mutual  resi>ect  and  understanding,  and  in 
the  process  leafn  to  work  together  toward  a 
set  of  common  goals,  we  may  just  succeed  in 
salvaging  som«  of  the  earth's  precious  bio- 
logical and  cultural  diversity.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  749.  A  bill  to  rename  and  expand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Mound  City 
Group  National  Monument  in  Ohio;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energry  and  Natural 
Resources. 

renaming  3F  the  mound  crry  GROira" 

NA-nOIf  AL  monument  IN  OHIO 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  save 
ancient  cultural  and  archeologrical 
tireasures  trofn  imminent  destruction. 
One  of  the  four  sites  that  this  bill  will 
protect  is  cnrrently  scheduled  to  be 
bulldozed  for  a  gravel  pit. 

My  bill  will  protect  four  sites  rec- 
ommended bir  the  Park  Service  mid- 
west region  flor  addition  to  the  Mound 
City  Group  National  Monument  in 
southern  Ohi*. 

Mound  Cit^  was  established  in  1923 
and  is  the  only  Federal  area  preserving 
and  interpreting  remains  of  the  Ohio 
Hopewell,  a  culture  which  archeolo- 
gists  tell  us  'thrived  in  eastern  north 
America  between  2(X)  B.C.  and  A.D.  500. 

Part  of  the  Hopeton  Earthworks  site 
is  within  th^  national  historic  land- 
iide  the  current  boundary 
lent.  It  is  still  in  private 
le  owner — a  gravel  corn- 
began  removal  of  a  6- 
^opsoil  to  prepare  for  the 
gravel  mining  season. 

In  the  process  they  imcovered  human 
bones  at  the  site.  Park  Service  and 
State  officials  were  notified  and  the 
bones  verified  as  ancient.  Native  Amer- 
icans removed  and  reinterred  the  bones 
elsewhere. 

Further  mining  operations  have  been 
halted— for  ehe  moment— while  rep- 
resentatives bf  the  Park  Service,  the 
trust  for  public  land,  the  Archeological 
Conservancy,  i  the  private  owner,  and 
others  work  to  prevent  the  landmark 
from  further  destruction. 

Mr.  Presidebt.  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  pr|)tect  these  ancient  cul- 
tural resourci  »s.  If  the  gravel  company 
resumes  mining  the  area,  this  ancient 
site  will  be  de  stroyed. 

I  am  prouc  of  this  unique  part  of 
North    America's    pre-Columbian    his- 
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tory  that  we  In  Ohio  and  the  United 
States  have  the  privilege,  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  obligratlon  to  preserve. 

I  am  confident  that  the  bill  will  pass 
and  that  the  site  will  be  protected.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  that  word  to 
the  gravel  company  and  those  working 
to  preserve  the  site.  With  the  help  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
we  can  send  that  message  by  setting 
this  bill  for  a  hearing  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

The  Hopewell  culture  of  southern 
Ohio  was  characterized  by  a  highly  de- 
veloped prehistoric  goods  exchange 
system  that  linked  populations 
throughout  much  of  eastern  North 
America  in  its  day.  The  Hopewell  cul- 
ture is  best  known  from  southern  Ohio 
where  earthwork  and  mound  sites  are 
particularly  abundant.  Archeological 
investigations  of  these  mortuary  and 
ceremonial  sites  have  produced  sub- 
stantial data  on  the  ritual  components 
of  Hopewellian  life.  The  culture  is 
characterized  by  elaborate  burial  ritual 
and  the  presence  of  exotic  mortuary  of- 
ferings. Much  less  is  known  about  the 
daily  life  of  these  people. 

My  bill  will  protect  four  of  the  best 
preserved,  diverse,  and  archeologically 
rich  sites  chosen  by  archeologlsts  from 
among  over  100  sites  in  Ross  County, 
OH.  Many  other  sites  of  cultural  im- 
portance have  been  identified  in  this 
area  through  archeological  investiga- 
tions dating  back  to  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury. Unfortunately,  many  of  these  im- 
portant archeological  resources  have 
been  destroyed  through  the  years  by 
railroads,  highways,  and  agricultural 
and  conmiercial  development. 

In  recognition  of  these  factors  and 
the  significance  of  the  remaining 
Hopewellian  resources,  the  National 
Park  and  Recreation  Act  of  1980,  Public 
Law  96-607,  authorized  up  to  150  acres 
at  the  nearby  Hopeton  Ekurthworks  to 
be  added  to  the  Mound  City  Group 
Monument.  This  law  also  required  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  inves- 
tigate other  sites  in  the  region  which 
contain  archeological  data  illustrating 
the  prehistoric  Hopewellian  civiliza- 
tion and  identify  those  sites  which  he 
determines  should  be  protected  as  part 
of  the  Mound  City  Group  National 
Monument. 

Pursuant  to  the  1980  act,  the  midwest 
region  of  the  Park  Service  conducted  a 
study  that  recommended  the  addition 
of  4  additional  sites  of  112  Hopewellian 
sites  in  Ross  County.  OH.  My  bill  fol- 
lows the  Park  Service  midwest  region's 
recommendation  and  protects  the  four 
sites— Hopeton  Earthworks,  High 
Banks  Works,  Hopewell  Mound  Group, 
and  the  Seip  Elarthworks. 

The  sites  recommended  for  addition 
by  the  Park  Service  and  included  in  my 
bill  were  selected  because  they  rep- 
resent major  Hopewell  earthwork  com- 
plexes which  still  retain  a  reasonable 
degree  of  integrity.  There  is  also  suffi- 
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cient  data  from  earlier  surface  collec- 
tions and  excavations  at  these  sites  to 
document  that  the  sites  contain  sig- 
nificant Hopewellian  remains.  E^ach  of 
the  sites  included  in  the  study  rep- 
resents a  ceremonial  center  which  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  informatrion 
about  the  culture.  Each  of  the  ceremo- 
nial centers  is  unique  in  its  configrura- 
tion  of  moimds  and  earthworks,  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  role  each  site  played 
in  the  Hopewell  culture  was  somewhat 
different.  While  it  would  be  desirable 
to  also  preserve  Hopewell  sites  other 
than  mounds  or  earthworks,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  significant  sites  of  this 
tyi)e  are  present  in  the  study  area,  the 
Park  Service  found  that  there  is  insuf- 
ficient data  to  justify  a  recommenda- 
tion to  preserve  such  other  sites  at  this 
time. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  Park  Service 
to  study  two  additional  sites  for  pos- 
sible future  inclusion  in  the  historical 
park  that  the  Park  Service  suggested 
needed  additional  study — the  Spurce 
Hill  Works  and  the  Harness  Group— as 
well  as  a  third  site,  the  Cedar  Bank 
Works,  that  is  currently  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
and  which  because  of  its  unique  design, 
good  state  of  preservation,  its  associa- 
tion with  protected  sites,  and  the 
threat  of  possible  destruction  should  be 
studied  and  considered  for  possible  fu- 
ture inclusion.  My  bill  would  also  re- 
name the  monument  to  the  Hopewell 
Culture  National  Historical  Park  to 
more  accurately  reflect  its  full  scope 
and  purpose. 

Since  the  first  Europeans  entered  the 
Ohio  Valley  the  unique  remains  of  a 
great  prehistoric  culture  has  mystified 
and  intrigued  Americans.  While  a  great 
deal  of  excavation  was  carried  out  in 
the  19th  and  early  20th  century  on 
some  of  these  great  moundbuilder 
sites,  it  is  still  a  mystery  as  to  who  the 
Hopewellians  were,  where  they  came 
from,  and  where  they  went.  The  great 
trade  networks  that  collected  exotic 
materials  from  across  the  continent 
are  unexplained.  The  villages  and  habi- 
tations of  the  people  are  virtually  un- 
known. 

Scholars  know  little  of  the  tech- 
nology or  use  of  the  building  of  vast 
and  accurate  circles,  squares,  and  hexa- 
gons. In  the  future,  perhaps  archeolo- 
glsts will  be  able  to  use  new  techniques 
including  carbon-14  dating,  obsidian 
hydration,  aerial  and  other  remote 
sensing  to  unravel  the  mysterious  leg- 
acy that  remains  from  ancient  times. 
Future  research  could  provide  much 
new  information  to  the  visiting  public 
and  scholars,  and  greatly  improve  in- 
terpretation at  the  park. 

My  bill  will  preserve  some  of  these 
unique  ancient  sites  today  for  present 
education  and  enjojrment  and  for  fu- 
ture research.  Among  those  groups  sup- 
porting my  bill  are  the  Archeological 
Conservancy,  the  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association,  the  Wilder- 


ness Society,  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
the  Ohio  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Ohio  State  Historic  Preservation  Of- 
fice. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboobd,  as 
follows: 

S.  749 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCTHm  1.  RENAMING.  I 

The  Mound  City  Group  National  Monu- 
ment established  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  (Proclamation  No.  1653.  42  SUt. 
2298)  and  expanded  by  section  701  of  Public 
Law  96-607  (94  Stat.  3540).  shall,  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  be  known 
as  the  "Hopewell  Culture  National  Historical 
Park".  Any  reference  to  the  Mound  City 
Group  National  Monument  In  any  law.  regu- 
lation, map,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  reference  to  the  Hopewell  Cul- 
ture National  Historical  Park. 

SBC.  S.  DPANSION  Of  BOUNDAIIII& 

(a)  In  general.— The  boundaries  of  the 
Hopewell  Culture  National  Historical  Park 
(referred  to  as  the  "park")  are  revised  to  in- 
clude the  lands  within  the  areas  marked  for 
inclusion  in  the  monument  as  generally  de- 
picted on— 

(1)  the  map  entitled  "Hopeton 
Earthworks"  numbered  353-80025  and  dated 
July  1987; 

(2)  the  map  entitled  "High  Banks  Works" 
numbered  353-80027  and  dated  July  1987; 

(3)  the  map  entitled  "Hopewell  Mound 
Group"  numbered  353-80029  and  dated  July 
1987;  and 

(4)  the  map  entitled  "Seip  Earthworks" 
numbered  353-80033  and  dated  July  1987. 

(b)  PuBUC  Inspection  of  Maps.— Each  map 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  ADJUSTMENT  OF  BOUNDARIES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  may.  by  notice  in  the  Federal, 
Register  after  receipt  of  public  comment, 
make  minor  adjustments  in  the  boundaries 
of  areas  added  to  the  park  by  subsection  (a) 
and  other  areas  of  the  park  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  an  adjustment  would  cause  the 
total  acreage  of  the  park  to  exceed  by  more 
than  10  percent  the  total  acreage  of  the  park 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  ACQUismoN  OF  Lands. — Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  interests  in  land  within  the  areas 
added  to  the  park  by  subsection  (a)  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange. 

(2KA)  Lands  and  interests  in  land  owned  by 
the  Sute  of  Ohio  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or 
exchange. 

(B)  Lands  and  interests  in  land  may  be  ac- 
quired by  purchase  at  a  price  based  on  the 
fair  market  value  thereof  as  determined  by 
independent  appraisal,  consistent  with  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  AoqulslUon  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4601etaeq.). 
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SBC  S.  COOPBUTIVB  AcansMEKm. 

The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  Ohio  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  Archeologlcal  Conservancy,  tJii 
other  public  and  private  entitles  for  con- 
saltation  and  assistance  in  the  interi)reta- 
tlon  and  management  of  the  park. 

8WX4.8TinME& 

(a)  AREAS  ADDED  BY  THIS  ACT.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  archeological  studies  of 
the  areas  added  to  the  park  by  section  2(a) 
and  adjacent  areas  to  ensure  that  the  bound- 
aries of  those  areas  encompass  the  lands  that 
are  needed  to  provide  adequate  protection  of 
the  significant  archeologlcal  resources  of 
those  areas. 

(b)  Other  Areas.— The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  archeologlcal  studies  of  the  areas 
described  as  the  "Spruce  Hill  Works",  the 
"Harness  Group",  and  the  "Cedar  Bank 
Works",  and  may  conduct  archeologlcal 
studies  of  other  areas  significant  to 
Hopewellian  culture,  to  evaluate  the  desir- 
ability of  adding  them  to  the  park,  and  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  any  such  areas  that 
are  recommended  for  addition  to  the  park. 
ate  •.  AUTBOBIZATION  OP  AFPROPfUATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  in  land  within  the 
park,  the  conduct  of  archeologlcal  studies  on 
lands  within  and  adjacent  to  the  park,  and 
the  development  of  facilities  for  interpreta- 
tion of  the  park.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.  750.  A  bill  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections relating  to  the  Revenue  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT  OF  IStl 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Technical  Correc- 
tions Act  of  1991.  This  bill  makes  tech- 
nical changes  to  the  revenue.  Medicare/ 
Medicaid,  and  income  security  provi- 
sions of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.  It  also  makes  several 
technical  changes  in  the  trade  area, 
mainly  to  provisions  of  the  Customs 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990,  enacted  last 
sunomer.  I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Packwood.  The  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi,  Is  introducing  an  iden- 
tical bill  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Last  year's  budget  reconciliation  bill 
was  made  up  of  over  1200  pages  of  stat- 
utory and  report  language.  Many  provi- 
sions were  drafted  under  great  time 
pressure.  Not  surprisingly,  clerical  and 
technical  errors  were  made. 

This  bill  represents  a  joint  product. 
It  was  assembled  as  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  majority  and  minority  staffs 
of  the  Finance,  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce  Conunittees, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  On 
the  trade  items,  the  Finance  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  staflis  worked 
closely  with  officials  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  Customs 
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Service,  pepartment  of  Commerce,  and 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Thi  staffs  were  directed  to  in- 
clude only  those  provisions  that  were 
truly  tec^mical  in  nature. 

This  bdl  is  not  intended  to  make  pol- 
icy changes.  Instead,  it  is  intended  to 
correct  mistakes  and  eliminate  uncer- 
tainties about  certain  provisions  in 
last  yeaifs  bills,  to  make  sure  that  the 
policy  decisions  made  last  year  are  cor- 
rectly implemented. 

The  bin  is  intended  to  provide  impor- 
tant an|  necessary  clarifications  to 
taxpayei^.  who  are  seeking  guidance  in 
interpretiing  last  year's  bills,  and  to 
help  ensmre  a  smoother  administration 
of  the  ttu,  Medicare  and  income  secu- 
rity pro\ttsions  enacted  last  year. 

In  the  trade  area,  the  bill  clarifies 
the  proper  tariff  treatment  on  several 
products;  In  addition,  it  makes  a  small 
number  of  other  technical  changes  that 
we  believe  are  appropriate. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  is  the 
first  step  in  putting  those  corrections 
into  law]  The  bill  is  not  intended  to  be 
the  final  word  on  necessary  correc- 
tions. Iiistead.  it  is  Intended  to  gen- 
erate discussion  and  comments  from 
the  pubttc  about  the  proposed  correc- 
tions in  this  bill,  as  well  as  other  nec- 
essary corrections  that  may  have  been 
overloolaed.  In  the  tax  area,  I'd  like  to 
point  01^  in  particular  that  a  number 
of  technical  issues  concerning  chapter 
14,  the  *tate  freeze  reform  provisions 
in  last  (year's  legislation,  have  been 
raised  it  comments  by  the  tax  bar. 
This  bill  does  not  address  all  of  those 
issues  because  administrative  guidance 
is  expected  to  be  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury Depirtment  in  the  near  future.  Ad- 
ditional technical  corrections  to  these 
provision  may  be  necessary  following 
the  issuance  of  such  gruidance. 

I  ask  I  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tail  texti  of  the  bill  and  an  explanation 
prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxatioa  and  the  Finance,  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee staffs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
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Record,  as  follows: 

S.  750 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativts  of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  t.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technical 
Correctiofas  Act  of  1991". 

TiriE  I— REVENUE  PROVISIONS 
8SC.  ML  mKNDUKST  OT  19M  COIW. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  In  this  title  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  reneal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Reveaue  Code  of  1966. 

SBC  laS.  AMSfflOMKNTB  RSLAISD  TO  REVENUC 
UCONOUATION  ACT  CV  IM*. 

(a)  AMINDMENTS  RELATED  TO  SUBTTFLE  A.— 

(1)  Sut  paragraph  (B)  of  section  S8<J)(3)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  l(i)(3XB)"  and 
inserting  "section  KgXSXB)". 


(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  897(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking!  "21"  in  the  heading  of  such 
paragraph  and  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  In- 
serting "24".    I 

(3)  Clause  ni)  of  section  32(b)(l)<B)  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "great- 
er". J 

(4)  Section  5fll  Is  amended  by  striking  "28 
percent"  and  inserting  "31  percent". 

(5)  Subsecti(|n  (c)  of  section  32  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  TREATMENT  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  MEDICAL 

INSURANCE  OF  pELF-EMPLOYED.— In  determin- 
ing the  amouiit  of  adjusted  gross  Income  for 
purposes  of  tMs  section,  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  under  section  162(1)  shall  be  deter- 
mined withouo  regard  to  section  162(1)(3KB)." 

(6)  Clause  (1)  of  section  151(d)(3)(C)  is 
amended  by  striking  "Joint  of  a  return"  and 
inserting  "Joiift  return". 

(b)  AMENDMfflfTS  Related  to  Subtttle  B.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  11212(e)  of  the 
Revenue  Recoaciliatlon  Act  of  1990  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6724(d)"  and  inserting  "Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  6724(d)il)". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4082  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Tax  on  Certain  Uses.— If  any  person 
uses  gasoline  (other  than  in  the  production 
of  gasoline  or  special  fuels  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 4041),  such  use  shall  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter  be  considered  a  removal." 

(3)(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  4093(c)(2) 
is  amended  b$r  inserting  before  the  period 
"unless  such  ftiel  is  sold  for  exclusive  use  by 
a  State  or  anjf  political  subdivision  thereor*. 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6427(1)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  "un- 
less such  fuel  was  used  by  a  State  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof. 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6416(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  "chapter  32  or  by  sec- 
tion 4051"  and  inserting  "chapter  31  or  32". 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  9S02(e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Increases  in  tax  revenues  before  isss 

TO  REMAIN  IN  GENERAL  FUND.— In  the  Case  Of 

taxes  Imposed  before  January  1,  1993,  the 
amounts  required  to  be  appropriated  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  any 
increase  in  a  mte  of  tax  enacted  by  the  Reve- 
nue ReconcilUtion  Act  of  1990." 

(6)  Section  'X)12  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "production  or  importation 
of  gasoline"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
"taxes  on  gasoline  and  diesel  ftiel",  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  redesig- 
nating paragiliphs  (5)  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5),  rea|)ectively. 

(C)  AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO  SUBTTTLE  C— 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  56(g)  Is  amend- 
ed by  redesigaatlng  subparagraph  (I)  as  sub- 
paragraph (H). 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6724(d)(1)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(XI), 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  added  by  section  11212(e)  of  the  Reve- 
nue Reconcilbtion  Act  of  1990  and  inserting 
",  or",  and     I 

(C)  by  redesignating  the  clause  added  by 
section  11323(^X2)  of  such  Act  as  clause  (xill). 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  6302  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ",  22,"  after  "chapters  21". 

(4)  The  earnings  and  profits  of  any  insur- 
ance company  to  which  section  11305(c)(3)  of 
the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  ap- 
plies shall  bei  determined  without  regard  to 
any  deductioti  allowed  under  such  section; 
except  that,  fbr  purposes  of  applying  sections 
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56.  902.  9S2(c)(l).  and  960  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19B6,  such  deduction  shall  be 
taken  into  account. 

(5)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  e038A(e)(4) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "any  transaction  to  which 
the  summons  relates"  and  inserting  "any  af- 
fected taxable  year",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  'affected  taxable  year' 
means  any  taxable  year  if  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  for  such  tax- 
able year  is  affected  by  the  treatment  of  the 
transaction  to  which  the  summons  relates." 

(6)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6621(cK2)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"The  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied 
without  regard  to  any  such  letter  or  notice 
which  is  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary." 

(7)  Clause  (i)  of  section  6621(c)(2KB)  is 
amended  by  striking  "this  subtitle"  and  in- 
serting "this  title". 

(d)  Amendments  Related  to  SuBrrrLE  D.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  132(h)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "or  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (cKD  thereof. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  11402(c)  of  the 
Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  the 
amendment  made  by  section  11402(bKl)  of 
such  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31. 1969. 

(3)  Clause  (li)  of  section  143(m)(4KC)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "any  month  of  the  10-year 
period"  and  inserting  "any  year  of  the  4-year 
period". 

(B)  by  striking  "succeeding  months"  and 
Inserting  "succeeding  years",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "over  the  remainder  of  such 
period  (or.  if  lesser.  5  years)"  and  inserting 
"to  sero  over  the  succeeding  5  years". 

(c)  Amendments  Related  to  Subtitlb  E.— 
(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  39  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  added 
by  section  11511(b)(2)  of  the  Revenue  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990  as  paragraph  (1).  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  added 
by  section  11611(bK2)  of  such  Act  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)(A)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  56  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "subsection  (g)(4XG)"  in 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  "subsection 
(g)(4)(F)".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "section  613(e)(3)"  in  para- 
graph (7KB)  and  inserting  "section  613(eK2)". 

(B)  Clause  (11)  of  section  56(dKlKB)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  appli- 
cation of  section  172(b)(2)  shall  be  made  to 
take  into  account  the  limitation  of  subpara- 
graph (A).". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  56(gXl)  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  the  alternative 
tax  net  operating  loss  deduction"  and  insert- 
ing ".  the  alternative  tax  net  operating  loss 
deduction,  and  the  deduction  under  sub- 
section (h)". 

(3)  Clause  (1)  of  section  613A(cK3XA)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "the  table  contained 
In". 

(4)  Section  6501  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (m)  (relating  to 
deficiency  attributable  to  election  under  sec- 
tion 44B)  and  by  redesignating  subsections 
(n)  and  (o)  as  subsections  (m)  and  (n).  respec- 
tively, and 

(B)  by  striking  "secUon  40(f)  or  51(J)"  in 
subsection  (m)  (as  redesignated  by  subpara- 
graph (A))  and  inserting  "section  40(f).  43.  or 
MU)". 


(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55(c)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "29(bX5)"  and  inserting 
"29(bX6)". 

(6)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  38(cX2)  (as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "and  without  regard  to  the  deduc- 
tion under  section  S6(h)". 

(7)  Clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  of  secUon 
53(dXlXB)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"section  29(bK5XB)"  and  inserting  "section 
29(bX6XB)". 

(8)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  56(hX4)  is 
amended  by  striking  "For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the"  and  inserting  "The". 

(f)  Amendments  Related  to  Subtitle  p.— 
(IXA)  Section  2701(aX3)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 
"(C)  Valuation  of  qualified  payments 

WHERE  NO  UQUIDATION.  ETC.  RIQHT8.— In  the 

case  of  an  applicable  retained  Interest  which 
is  described  in  subparagraph  (BXD  but  not 
subparagraph  (BXii).  the  value  of  the  dis- 
tribution right  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  this  section." 

(B)  Section  27Dl(aX3XB)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "CERTAIN"  before  "qualified"  In  the 
heading  thereof. 

(C)  Sections  2701(dXl)  and  (dX4)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  "subsection  (aX3XB)" 
and  inserting  "subsection  (aX3XB)  or  (C)". 

(2)  Clause  (1)  of  section  2701(aX4KB)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  regulations,  the  rights  as  to  either 
income  or  capital)"  after  "Income  and  cap- 
ital". 

(3XA)  Section  2701(bX2)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  Appucable  family  member.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'applicable  • 
family  member'  includes  any  lineal  descend- 
ant of  any  parent  of  the  transferor  or  the 
transferor's  spouse." 

(B)  Section  2701(eX3)  is  amended— 
(i)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B).  and 

(11)  by  striking  so  much  of  paragraph  (3)  as 
precedes  "shall  be  treated  as  holding"  and 
inserting: 

"(3)  Attribution  of  indirect  holoinos  and 
TRANSFERS.- An  individual". 

(C)  Section  2704(cX3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "section  2701(eX3XA)"  and  inserting 
"section  2701(eX3)". 

(4)  Clause  (1)  of  section  2701(cXlXB)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  a  right  to  distributions  with  respect  to 
any  interest  which  is  Junior  to  the  rights  of 
the  transferred  interest.". 

(5XA)  Clause  (1)  of  section  2701(cX3XC)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.- Pajmients  under  any  in- 
terest held  by  a  transferor  which  (without 
regard  to  this  subparagraph)  are  qualified 
payments  shall  be  treated  as  qualified  pay- 
ments unless  the  transferor  elects  not  to 
treat  such  pajrments  as  qualified  payments. 
Payments  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence which  are  held  by  an  applicable  family 
member  shall  be  treated  as  qualified  pay- 
ments only  if  such  member  elects  to  treat 
such  payments  as  qualified  payments." 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2701(cX3XCXii)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"A  transferor  or  applicable  family  member 
holding  any  distribution  right  which  (with- 
out regard  to  this  subparagraph)  is  not  a 
qualified  payment  may  elect  to  treat  such 
right  as  a  qualified  payment,  to  be  paid  In 
the  amounts  and  at  the  times  specified  in 
such  election." 


(C)  The  time  for  making  an  election  under 
the  second  sentence  of  section  2701(cX3XCXl) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (as 
amended  by  subparagraph  (A))  shall  not  ex- 
pire before  the  due  date  (including  exten- 
sions) for  filing  the  transferor's  return  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  secUon  2S01  of  such  Code  for 
calendar  year  1991. 

(6)  SecUon  2701(dX3XAXUi)  is  amended  by 
striking  "the  period  ending  on  the  date  of. 

(7)  Subclause  (I)  of  secUon  2701(dX3XBXll) 
is  amended  by  inserUng  "or  the  exclusion 
under  secUon  2503(b),"  after  "secUon  2523.". 

(8)  SecUon  2701(eX5)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "such  contribuUon  to  cajv- 
ital  or  such  redemption,  recapitalization,  or 
other  change"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting "such  transaction",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  transfer"  in  subpcu'a- 
graph  (B)  and  inserUng  "such  transaction". 

(9)  Section  2701(dX4)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  snb- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  Transfer  to  transferors.— In  the 
case  of  a  taxable  event  described  in  para- 
graph (3XAXii)  involving  a  transfer  of  an  ap- 
plicable retained  interest  from  an  applicable 
family  member  to  a  transferor,  this  sub- 
section shall  continue  to  apply  to  the  trans- 
feror during  any  period  the  transferor  holds 
such  Interest." 

(10)  SecUon  2701(eX6)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  to  reflect  the  application  of  sub- 
section (d)"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(IIXA)  Section  2702(aX3XA)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "to  the  extent"  and  inswt- 
ing  "if  in  clause  (1). 

(11)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clanae 
(1). 

(ill)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  ".  or",  and 

(iv)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ill)  to  the  extent  that  regulations  pro- 
vide that  such  transfer  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

(BXD  SecUon  2702(aX3)  is  amended  by 
striking  "incomplete  transfer"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Incomplete  gift". 

(II)  The  heading  for  section  2702(a)(3XB)  is 
amended  by  striking  "incomplete  transfer" 
and  inserUng  "incomplete  gift". 

(12)  SecUon  2703(bX2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "members  of  the  decedent's  family"  and 
Inserting  "natural  objects  of  the  bounty  of 
the  transferor". 

(g)  Amendments  Related  to  Subtttle  g.— 

(IX A)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  1248  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ".  or  If  a  United  States  per- 
son receives  a  distribution  from  a  foreign 
corporation  which,  under  secUon  302  or  331, 
is  treated  as  an  exchange  of  stock"  In  iMuti- 
graph  (1).  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
Uon. a  United  Sutes  person  shall  be  treated 
as  having  sold  or  exchanged  any  stock  if. 
under  any  provision  of  this  subtltie.  such 
person  is  treated  as  realising  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  such  stock." 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  U48(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  "or  receives  a  distribu- 
tion from  a  domestic  corporation  which. 
under  section  302  or  331.  is  treated  as  an  ex- 
change of  stock". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  ia48(fXl)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "or  361(cXl)"  and  In- 
serUng "356(cXl).  or  361(cXl)". 

(D)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  IMSd)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— If  any  shareholder  of  a 
10-percent  corporate  shareholder  of  a  foreign 
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corporation  excban^es  stock  of  the  10-per- 
cent cori»rate  shareholder  for  stock  of  the 
forel^  corporation,  such  l()-percent  cor- 
porate shareholder  shall  recogrnize  g:aln  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  stock  of  the  for- 
eign corporation  received  in  such  exchange 
had  been— 

"(A)  Issued  to  the  10-percent  corporate 
shareholder,  and 

"(B)  then  distributed  by  the  10-percent  cor- 
porate shareholder  to  such  shareholder  in  re- 
demption or  liquidation  (whichever  is  appro- 
priate). 

The  amount  of  gain  recognized  by  such  10- 
percent  coriMrate  shareholder  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
treated  as  a  dividend  under  this  section." 

(2)  Section  897  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (f). 

(3)  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  4975(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  40e(b)"  and  In- 
serting "section  408(b)<12)". 

(4)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  S6(gX4)<D)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(5)(A)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  11701(a)  of 
the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (and 
the  amendment  made  by  such  paragraph)  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  section  7108(r)(2)  of  the 
Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  shall  be 
applied  as  if  such  paragraph  (and  amend- 
ment) had  never  been  enacted. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  building  if  the  owner  of  such  building  es- 
tablishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  such 
owner  reasonably  relied  on  the  amendment 
made  by  such  paragraph  (11). 

(h)  AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO  SUBTITLE  H.— 

(IHA)  Clause  (vl)  of  section  168(e)(3)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (I),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subclause  (11)  and  inserting  ",  or",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subclause: 

"(in)  Is  described  in  section  48(lX3XAXix) 
(as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990).". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (K)  of  section  168(gX4)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  4S(aX3XAXiii)" 
and  Inserting  "section  4«(lX3XA)(ix)  (as  In  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1900)". 

(2)  CUuae  (U)  of  section  172(bXlXE)  is 
amended  by  striking  "subsection  (m)"  and 
inserting  "subsection  (h)". 

(3)  Sections  805(a)(4XE).  832(bX5XC)  (11 XU). 
and  832(bX5XDXliXn)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  "a43(bX5)"  and  inserting  "243(bX2)". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  a43(bX3)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or*  after  "In  the 
case". 

(5)  The  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(a)  of  section  280F  is  amended  by  striking 

"IWVBSTMKNT  TAX  CREDIT  AND". 

(6)  Clause  (i)  of  section  1S04(CX2XB)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "section"  before 
"343(6X2)". 

(7)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  341(0  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "351,  361,  371(a).  or  374(a)"  and 
Inserting  "351,  or  361". 

(8)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  a43(b)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Affiliated  croup.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  'affiliated 
croup'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  lS04(b),  exceiit  that  for  such  puriMses 
sections  lS04(bX2),  lS04(bX4),  and  lS04(c)  shall 
not  apply. 


"(B)  Gl  OUP  MUST  BE  CONSISTENT  IN  FOREIGN 

TAX  TREA  rMENT.— The  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)1  A)  shall  not  be  treated  as  being  met 
with  res]  ect  to  any  dividend  received  by  a 
corporation  if,  for  any  taxable  year  which  in- 
cludes th^  day  on  which  such  dividend  is  re- 
ceived— 

"(i)  1  sr  more  members  of  the  affiliated 
group  rel  jrred  to  in  paragraph  dXA)  choose 
to  any  ei  tent  to  take  the  benefits  of  section 
901,  and 

"(11)  1  or  more  other  members  of  such 
group  cl)  im  to  any  extent  a  deduction  for 
taxes  ot  lerwise  creditable  under  section 
901.". 

(9)  Th  i  amendment  made  by  section 
11813(bXl ')  of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation 
Act  of  191  0  shall  be  applied  as  if  the  material 
stricken  by  such  amendment  included  the 
closing  p(Lrenthesis  after  "section  48(a)(5)". 

(10)  Ptragraph  (1)  of  section  179(d)  is 
amended'  - 

(A)  by  striking  "in  a  trade  or  business" 
and  inserting  "a  trade  or  business",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Such  term  shall  not  in- 
clude anf  property  described  in  section  S(Kb) 
and  shaU  not  include  air  conditioning  or 
heating  Units  and  horses". 

(11)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  50(aX2)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  48(aX5)(A)" 
and  Insei  ting  "section  48(aX5)". 

(12)  T  te  amendment  made  by  section 
11801(c)(a  KGXii)  of  the  Revenue  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  shall  be  applied  as  if  it 
struck  '  Section  422A(c)(2)"  and  inserted 
"Section  422(cX2)". 

(13)  Su  )paragraph  (B)  of  section  424(cX3)  is 
amended  by  striking  "a  qualified  stock  op- 
tion, an  incentive  stock  option,  an  option 
granted  inder  an  employee  stock  purchase 
plan,  or  a  restricted  stock  option"  and  in- 
serting "  Ein  incentive  stock  option  or  an  op- 
tion granted  under  an  employee  stock  pur- 
chase pU  n". 

(14)  Su  Dsections  (aX45).  (bX14),  and  (c)(21) 
of  secticn  11801  of  the  Revenue  Reconcili- 
ation Ac< ;  of  1990  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  ap- 
plied and  administered  as  if  such  subsections 
(and  the  amendments  made  by  such  sub- 
sections] had  not  been  enacted. 

(i)  ElFECTiVE  Date. — Any  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  provision  of  the  Revenue 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  to  which  such 
amendment  relates. 
SEC  103.  inSCELLANBOin  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Application  of  Amendments  Made  by 
Title  Xp  of  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation A<jr  OF  1990. — Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  in  title  XII  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
an  ametdment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  jconsidered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  otheij  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1866. 

(b)  Treatment  of  (Certain  Amounts  Under 
Hedge  bond  Rules.— 

(1)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  149(gX3XB)  is 
amende<i  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  Amounts  held  pending  reinvest- 
ment ORJREDEMPTION.— Amounts  held  for  not 
more  than  30  day^  pending  reinvestment  or 
bond  re(^mption  shall  be  treated  as  invested 
in  bonds, described  in  clause  (i)." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  7651  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Keconciliation  Act  of  1969. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Certain  distributions 
Under  afccnoN  1445.— 
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(1)  In  geneJial.- Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
1445(e)  is  aniended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fallowing  new  sentence:  "Rules 
similar  to  th^  rules  of  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  distribution  to  which  section  301 
applies  and  vhlch  is  not  made  out  of  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  such  a  domestic  cor- 
poration." 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  parigraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  dis- 
tributions aft  iT  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Treatment  of  CJertain  Credits  Under 
Section  469.— ' 

(1)  In  OENEiiAL.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 469(c)(3)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fallowing  new  sentence:  "If  the 
preceding  sentence  applies  to  the  net  income 
from  any  pro|)erty  for  any  taxable  year,  any 
credits  allowable  under  subpart  B  (other 
than  section  27(a))  or  D  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  for  such  taxable  year  which  are  at- 
tributable to  such  property  shall  be  treated 
as  credits  not  from  a  passive  activity  to  the 
extent  the  ainount  of  such  credits  does  not 
exceed  the  ngular  tax  liability  of  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year  which  is  allocable 
to  such  net  iiicome." 

(2)  EFFECTIVE  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  parakraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1986. 

(e)  MlSCEtXANEOUS  CLERICAL  AMEND- 
MENT8.- 

(1)  Subclau«e  (H)  of  section  56(g)(4KC)(ii)  is 
amended  by  Striking  "of  the  subclause"  and 
inserting  "of  subclause". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  72(m)  is  amend- 
ed by  insertiig  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  b3n  striking  subparagraph  (B),  and 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(3)  Paragrai)h  (2)  of  section  86(b)  Is  amend- 
ed by  strikinfr  "adusted"  and  inserting  "ad- 
justed". I 

(4XA)  The  Heading  for  section  112  is  amend- 
ed by  strlkiiir  "(X)MBAT  PAY"  and  inserts 
Ing  "COMBA'^  ZONE  COMPENSATION". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  112  in  the 
table  of  sections  for  part  HI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  m  amended  by  striking  "combat 
pay"  and  insfrtlng  "combat  zone  compensa- 
tion". 

(C)  Paragikph  (1)  of  section  3401(a)  is 
amended  by  ptriklng  "combat  pay"  and  in- 
serting "compat  zone  compensation". 

(5)  Clause  (I)  of  section  172(h)(3)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  comma  at  the  end 
thereof  and  iBserting  a  period. 

(6)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  543(aX2XB)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  563(c)"  and  in- 
serting "section  563(d)". 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  958(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "sections  955(bXlXA)  and  (B), 
955(cK2XAXiiF.  and  960(aXl)"  and  inserting 
''section  96(KaXl)". 

(8)  SubpanLraph  (B)  of  section  4092(bXl)  is 
amended  by  f striking  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (I). 

(9)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  642  is  amended 
by  striking  '^under  2621(aX2)"  and  inserting 
"under  section  2621(aX2)". 

(10)  Section  1463  is  amended  by  striking 
"this  subseccion"  and  inserting  "this  sec- 
tion". J 

(11)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  3306  is  amend- 
ed by  inserti^  a  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(12)  The  item  relating  to  section  4472  in  the 
table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
36  is  amended  by  striking  "and  special 
niles".  I 

(13)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4978(b)  is 
amended  by  Striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagrapll  (A)  and  Inserting  a  comma. 
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and  by  striklngr  the  period  and  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  In- 
serting: a  comma. 

(14)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  5134(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  6e62(a)"  and 
InserUng  "section  6665(a)". 

(15)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5206(f)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "section  5(e)"  and  In- 
serting "section  105(e)". 

(16)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  eosOB(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  85(c)"  and  in- 
serting "section  85(b)". 

(17)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  6166  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  paragraph  (6). 

(18)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6214  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Cross  Reference.— 

Tor  provteioD  givinc  Tax  Court  juriadictioii 
to  order  a  reftuwl  of  an  overpaynmt  and  to 
award  aanctiona,  aee  aectioa  eSlSCbXS)." 

(19)  The  section  heading  for  section  6043  is 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting a  comma. 

(20)  The  item  relating  to  section  6043  in  the 
table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
striking  the  semicolon  and  Inserting  a 
comma. 

(21)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  item  relating  to  section  6662. 

(22)(A)  Section  7232  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "HJBRICATING  OIL,"  in 
the  heading,  and 

(II)  by  striking  "lubricating  oil,"  in  the 
text. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  n  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  75  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "lubricating  oil,"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  7232. 

(23)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6701(a)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1969  is 
amended  by  striking  "subclause  (IV)"  and 
inserting  "subclause  (V)". 

(24)  Clause  (11)  of  section  7304(aK2KD)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "subsection 
(c)(2)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (c)". 

(25)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7646(b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
8050H(b)(l)"  and  inserting  "section 
e050H(b)(2)". 

(26)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  7721(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
ee62(b)(2)(C)(Il)"  and  Inserting  "section 
6661(b)(2XC)(ii)". 

(27)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  7811(1)(3) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
first  place  It  appears"  before  "in  clause  (1)". 

(28)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  7841(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
381(a)"  and  inserting  "section  381(c)". 

(29)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7861(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  second 
place  it  appears"  before  "and  inserting". 

TITLE  n^MEDICARE  MISCELLANEOUS 
AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.   SM.   REPKRXNCBS  TO  OBRA-lMa;  EFTEC- 
TIVEDATE. 

(a)  References  to  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
ONCiUATiON  Act  of  1990.— In  this  title,  the 
term  "OBRA-1990"  means  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Except  where  other- 
wise provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  as  if  Included  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1980. 
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Sabtitle  A-^Anendmciit*  Relating  to  Part  A 
of  the  Medicare  Pro^wm 

SEC  Ml.  EXCLUDING  DISTINCT  PSYCHIATRIC 
AND  REHABILITATION  UNITS  FROM 
adjustment  to  PAYMENT 

AMOUNTS  FOR  PP8-EZEMPT  HOS- 
PITALS (SECTION  MOB  OF  OBRA- 
ItM). 

(a)  IN  General.— Section  l886(bKlKBKiI)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C 
1395ww(b)(lKB)(ll)),  as  amended  by  section 
4005(a)(1)  of  OBRA-1980,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "(11)  in  the  case  of  and  Inserting  "(11) 
for  a  hospital  that  Is  not  a  subsection  (d) 
hospital  (other  than  a  unit  of  a  hospital  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)(l)(BXii)),  in  the  case 
of. 

(b)  (30NFORMINO  Amendment.— Section 
1886(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C 
1395ww(d)(lKB))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1).  by  striking  "1861(0)."  and 
inserting  "1861(f))  or  a  rehabUitatlon  hos- 
pital (as  defined  by  the  Secretary),"; 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (ii)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(11)  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  a  psychiatric  or  rehablllutlon 
unit  of  the  hospital  which  is  a  distinct  part 
of  the  hospital  (as  deOned  by  the  Sec- 
retary)."; and 

(3)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  (V)  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
a  period. 

SEC.  90S.  CLARIFICATION  OF  DRG  PAYMENT  WIN- 
DOW EXPANSICm. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  1886(aK4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(a)(4)),  as  amended  by  section  4003(a) 
of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended  by  striking  "hos- 
pital)" and  inserting  "hospital,  an  entity 
that  wholly  owns  the  hospital,  or  an  entity 
owned  by  another  entity  that  also  wholly 
owns  the  hospital)". 

SEC.  SOS.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  RELATING  TO 
NURSING  HOME  REFORM. 

SecUon  1819(b)(3KC)(l)(I)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395i-3(b)(3)(CXIKI)),  as 
amended  by  secUon  4008(h)(2KC)  of  OBRA- 
1990,  Is  amended  by  striking  "not  later  than" 
before  "14  days". 

Subtitle  B— Amendment*  Relating  to  Part  B 
of  tbe  Medicare  Prop«m 
SEC  Sll.  PHYSICIAN  PAYMENT  PROVISIONS  (SEC- 
TIONS 4101  THROUta  41 U  OF  OBRA- 
1000). 

(a)  Overvalued  Procedures  (Section  4101 
OF  OBRA-:990).— 

(1)  Section  1842(b)(16)(B)(lll)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  added  by  section  4101(b)  of 
OBRA-1990,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  ",  simple  and  subcutane- 
ous", 

(B)  by  striking  ";  small"  and  inserting 
"and  small", 

(C)  by  striking  "treatments;"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  "and". 

(D)  by  striking  "lobectomy;", 

(E)  by  striking  "enterectomy;  colectomy; 
cholecystectomy;", 

(F)  by  striking  ";  transurerethral  resec- 
tion" and  Inserting  "and  resection",  and 

(G)  by  striking  "sacral  laminectomy;". 

(2)  SecUon  4101(b)(2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  the  matter  before  subparagraph  (A), 
by  striking  "1842(bK16)"  and  InserUng 
"1842(b)(16)(B)",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(I)  by  striking  ",  simple  and  subcutane- 
ous", 

(II)  by  striking  "(HCPCS  codes  19160  and 
19162)"  and  InserUng  "(HCPCS  code  19160)". 
and 

(ill)  by  striking  all  that  follows  "(HCPCS 
codes  92250"  and  InserUng  "and  92260).". 


(b)  Radiology  Services  (Section  4102  of 

OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  Section  1834(b)(4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (E)  and  (F)  (as  previously  redesig- 
nated by  section  4102<aXl)  of  OBRA-1990)  as 
subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G).  respecUvely. 

(2)  Section  1834(bK4)(D)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  Inserted  by  secUon  4102(aX2)  of 
OBRA-1990,  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  matter  before  clause  (1),  by 
striking  "shall  be  determined  as  follows:" 
and  InserUng  "shall,  subject  to  clause  (vil). 
be  reduced  to  the  adjusted  conversion  factor 
for  the  locality  determined  as  follows:", 

(B)  in  clause  (Iv),  by  striking  "Local  ad- 
justment.—Subject  to  clause  (vll),  the  con- 
version factor  to  be  applied  to"  and  InserUng 
"Adjusted  conversion  factor.— The  ad- 
justed conversion  factor  for",  and 

(C)  In  clause  (vll).  by  striking  "under  this 
subparagraph",  and 

(D)  in  clause  (vll),  by  InserUng  "reduced 
under  this  subparagraph  by"  after  "shall  not 
be". 

(3)  Section  4102(cX2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "radiology  services" 
and  all  that  follows  and  InserUng  "nuclear 
medicine  services". 

(4)  SecUon  4102(d>  of  OBRA-igoO  is  amended 
by  striking  "new  paragraph"  and  Inserting 
"new  subparagraph". 

(5)  Section  1834(bX4XE)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  Inserted  by  secUon  4102(d)  of 
OBRA-1990,  is  amended  by  inserting  "Rule 
for  certain  scanning  services.—"  after 
"(E)". 

(6)  SecUon  1848<aX2XDXlll)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  added  by  socUon 
4102(gX2XB)  of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended  by 
striking  "that  are  subject  to  section  6105(b) 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  ReconciliaUon  Act  of 
1989"  and  by  striking  "provided  under  such 
secUon"  and  Inserting  "provided  under  sec- 
Uon 6105(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliaUon Act  of  1989". 

(c)  Anesthesia  Services  (Section  4103  of 
OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  SecUon  4103(a)  of  OBRA-1990  Is  amended 
by  striking  "Reduction  in  Fee  schedule" 
and  InserUng  "Reduction  in  Pbevailino 
Charges". 

(2)  SecUon  1842(qK1)(B)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  inserted  by  secUon  4108(aX2)  of 
OBRA-1990,  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  before  clause  (1),  by 
striking  "shall  be  determined  as  follows:" 
and  Inserting  "shall,  subject  to  clause  (Iv), 
be  reduced  to  the  adjusted  prevailing  charge 
conversion  factor  for  the  locality  determined 
as  follows:",  and 

(B)  in  clause  (iii),  by  striking  "Subject  to 
clause  (iv),  the  prevailing  charge  conversion 
factor  to  be  applied  In"  and  InserUng  "The 
adjusted  prevailing  charge  conversion  factor 
for". 

(d)  New  Physicians  and  PRAcrrnoNERs 
(Section  4106  of  OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  SecUon  1842(bX4XF)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended  by  secUon  4106(aXl)  of 
OBRA-1990,  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  "prevailing 
charge"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "customary  charge", 

(B)  in  clause  (lixm),  by  striking  "second, 
third,  and  fourth"  and  InserUng  "first,  sec- 
ond, and  third". 

(2)  SecUon  1842(bX4XFXIlXI)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  by  secUon 
4106(aXl)  of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "respiratory  therapist.". 

(3XA)  Section  1842(bX4XFXllxn)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  as  amended  by  secUon 
4106(aXl)  of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended  by  strik- 
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lag  "for  wblch  payment  is  made  under  this 
part"  and  inserting  "while  the  physician  or 
practitioner  is  not  in  an  internship  or  resi- 
dency training  ^ognm". 

(B)  Section  1848(aK4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  4106(bKl)  of  OBRA- 
1980.  is  amended  by  striking  "the  end  of  the 
physician's  first  full  calendar  year  of  fur- 
nishing services  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  part"  and  inserting  "the 
end  of  the  first  calendar  year  during  the  first 
6  months  of  which  the  physician  has  fur- 
nished professional  services  while  the  physi- 
cian or  practitioner  is  not  in  an  internship 
or  residency  training  program". 

(4)  Section  4106(c)  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended 
by  inserting  "of  the  Social  Security  Act" 
after  "1848(d)(lKB)". 

(e)  ASSISTANTS  AT  SURGERY   (SECTION  4107 

OF  OBRA-1960).— 

(1)  Section  1848(iX2XB)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  as  added  by  section  4107(aXl)  of 
OBRA-1990.  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "from  carriers  on  separate 
payments  for  assistants-at-surgery  made 
under  this  part"  after  "most  recent  data 
available",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "performed  under  this 
part"  and  inserting  "paid  under  this  part". 

(2)  Section  4107(c)  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(aXD"  after  "subsection". 

(3)  Section  4107(a)(2)  of  OBRA-1990  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"In  applying  section  184«(gX2XD)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  services  of  an  asslstant- 
at-surgery  furnished  during  1991.  the  recog- 
nized payment  amount  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  amount  specified  under  section 
1848(iX2KA)  of  such  Act  (as  applied  under 
this  paragraph  in  such  year).". 

(t)  TBCHNiCAL  Components  of  Diagnostic 
Services  (Section  4108  of  OBRA-1990).— Sec- 
tion 1842(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18).  as 
added  by  section  4108(a)  of  OBRA-1990.  as 
paragraph  (17)  and.  in  such  paragraph,  by  In- 
serting ".  tests  specified  in  paragraph 
(14XCXi)."  after  "diagnostic  laboratory 
tests". 

(g)  STATEWIDE  Pee  Schedules  (Section 
4117  of  OBRA-1990).— Section  4117  of  OBRA- 
1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aV— 

(A)  by  striking  "In  General.—",  and 

(B)  by  striking  ",  if  the"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "1991.  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d). 
(h)  Other  Miscellaneous  and  Technical 

Amendments  (Section  4118  of  OBRA-1990).— 
(IXA)    Section    4105(b)    of    OBRA-1990    is 
amended — 

(i)  in  paragraphs  (2),  by  striking  "amend- 
ments" and  inserting  "amendment",  and 

(11)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "amend- 
ments made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"  and 
inserting  "amendment  made  by  paragraph 
CD". 

(B)  SecUon  1848(fX2KC)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  as  added  by  section  4105(cX2)  of 
OBRA-1980.  is  amended  by  inserting  "PER- 
FORMANCE standard  rates  of  increase  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  iSDi.- "  after  "(C)". 

(C)  Section  4105(d)  of  OBRA-1990  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "Pubucati(»i  of  perform- 
ance standard  rates.— '  after  "(d)". 

(3)  Section  4113  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended 
by  inserting  "of  the  Social  Security  Act" 
after  "18e9(bX2)". 

(3)  Section  4114  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended 
by  striking  "patients"  the  second  place  it 
appears. 

(4)  Section  1848(eXlXC)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  as  added  by  section  4118(cX2)  of 
OBRA-lSeO.  is  amended  by  inserting  "date  of 
the"  after  "since  the". 


(5)  Section  4118<fXlXD)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "Is  amended". 

(6)  Seciion  4118(fXlXNXil)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "subsection  (f)(5XA)" 
and  inserting  "subsection  (f)(5XA))". 

(7)  Se«tlon  4118(1X2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended J>y  striking  "In  section"  and  insert- 
ing "Secaon". 

(8XA)  ascUon  1848(1X3)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity ActJ  as  added  by  section  4118(k)  of 
OBRA-1990.  is  amended  by  strikirg  the  space 
before  the  period  at  the  end. 

(B)  Seciion  1834(a)(10)(B)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity A^t  is  amended  by  striking  "as  such 
provision^  apply  to  physicians'  services  and 
physlciaqs  and  a  reasonable  charge  under 
section  1842(b)". 

SBC.  Sll.  SRV1CE8  rURNISHED  IN  AMBULATORT 
I    SURGICAL  CENTKRS  (SECTION  41S1 

I  or  cmsA-iMO). 

(a)  Pa*4ent  Amounts  for  Services  Fini- 
NiSHED  iM  Ambulatory  Surgical  Centers.- 

(IXA)  4«cUon  1833(iX2XAXl)  of  the  Social 
Security  I  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(1X2XAX1))  is 
amended  [by  striking  the  comma  at  the  end 
and  Insening  the  following:  ".as  determined 
in  accor^mce  with  a  survey  (based  upon  a 
representiative  sample  of  procedures)  taken 
not  later;  than  July  1.  1992,  and  every  5  years 
thereafter,  of  the  actual  audited  costs  in- 
curred b|r  such  centers  in  providing  such 
services  T. 

(B)  Seoftion  1833(1X2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13951(1X2^1  is  amended— 

(i)  in  tie  second  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(A)  and  t^ie  second  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B),  by  striking  "and  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary,  when  appropriate.";  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (A)  or  the  second  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (B).  if  the  Secretary  has  not 
updated  amounts  established  under  such  sub- 
paragraphs with  respect  to  facility  services 
furDishe4  on  or  after  July  1.  1992.  such 
amounts,  shall  be  increased  by  the  percent- 
age increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  for 
all  urban  consumers  (U.S.  city  average)  for 
the  12-m^nth  period  ending  with  June  of  the 
preceding  year.". 

(C)  Th4  second  sentence  of  section  1833(1X1) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(1X1))  is  amended 
by  strikng  the  period  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: T.  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
trade  an4  professional  organizations.". 

(2)  SecUon  4151(cX3)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "for  the  Insertion  of  an 
intraocular  lens"  and  inserting  "for  an 
intraocular  lens  inserted". 

(b)  AaiUSTMENTS  TO  PAYMENT  AMOUNTS 
FOR  Hew  TE<nOJ0L0GY  INTRAOCULAR 

LENSES.-r(A)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  develop  and  Implement  a 
process  tnder  which  interested  parties  may 
request  aeview  by  the  Secretary  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  reimbursement  amount 
provided  under  section  1833(i)(2XAXili)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  a  class  of 
new  technology  intraocular  lenses.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  an  intra- 
ocular lens  may  not  be  treated  as  a  new 
technology  lens  unless  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

(B)  In  determining  whether  to  provide  an 
adjustment  of  payment  with  respect  to  a 
particular  lens  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  whether  use 
of  the  lees  is  likely  to  result  in  reduced  risk 
of  intraoperative  or  postoperative  complica- 
tion or  trauma,  accelerated  postoperative  re- 
covery, reduced  Induced  astigmatism,  im- 
Iiroved   toostoperative   visual   acuity,    more 
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stable  postoperative  vision,  or  other  com- 
parable clinicil  advantages. 

(C)  The  Seoretary  shall  publish  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  from  time  to  time  (but 
no  less  often  than  once  each  year)  of  a  list  of 
the  requests  that  the  Secretary  has  received 
for  review  under  this  subsection,  and  shall 
provide  for  a  fiO-day  comment  period  on  the 
lenses  that  afe  the  subjects  of  the  requests 
contained  in'  such  notice.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  la  notice  of  his  determinations 
with  resi>ect  to  intraocular  lenses  listed  in 
the  notice  within  120  days  after  the  close  of 
the  comment  period. 

SBC.  ns.  DURABLB  HDHCAL  E()inFMENT  (SBC- 
TWN  4ia  or  OBRA-IMO)  AND 
OiRHOTICS  AND  PIMWIHETICS 
(SicnON  415S  or  <»IiA-19M). 

(a)  Update*  to  Payment  Amounts.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  1834(a)(14)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  as  added  by  section 
4152(b)(4)  of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:      | 

"(A)  for  19$1  and  1992,  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  th^  consumer  price  index  for  all 
urban  consumers  (U.S.  city  average)  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  with  June  of  the  pre- 
vious year  r^uced  by  1  percentage  point; 
and".  i 

(b)  Treatment  of  Potentially  Overused 
Items  and  ^^vanced  Determinations  of 
CovEsiAGE. — ())  Effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  section  1834(aX15)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  section 
4152(e)  of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  j 

"(15)  SpeciIl  treatment  for  potentially 
overused  items.— 

"(A)  Devebopment  of  ust  of  items  by 
secretary.- The  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  periodically  update  a  list  of  items  for 
which  paymejit  may  be  nmde  under  this  sub- 
section that '  are  potentially  overused,  and 
shall  include  in  such  list  seat^lift  mecha- 
nisms, tranecutaneous  electrical  nerve 
stimulators,  ,  motorized  scooters,  and  any 
such  other  Items  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  bd  potentially  overused  on  the 
basis  of  any  of  the  following  criteria— 

"(1)  the  it^m  is  marketed  directly  to  po- 
tential patients; 

"(11)  the  itdm  is  marketed  with  an  offer  to 
potential  pauents  to  waive  the  costs  of  coin- 
surance associated  wlt^  the  item  or  is  mar- 
keted as  beinf:  available  at  no  cost  to  policy- 
holders of  a  medicare  supplemental  policy 
(as  defined  lit  section  1882(g)(1)): 

"(ill)  the  i(em  has  been  subject  to  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  overutilizatlon;  or 

"(iv)  a  higji  proportion  of  claims  for  pay- 
ment for  such  Item  under  this  part  may  not 
be  nuule  became  of  the  application  of  section 
1862(aXl). 

"(B)  Items  subject  to  special  carrier 
SCRUTINY.— ^srment  may  not  be  made  under 
this  part  forjany  item  contained  in  the  Ust 
developed  by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
grraph  (A)  u^ess  the  carrier  has  subjected 
the  claim  forj  pajrment  for  the  item  to  special 
scrutiny  or  kas  followed  the  procedures  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (11)(C)  with  resi>ect  to 
the  item.". 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1992,  section 
1834(aXll)  of  jsuch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13S5m(a))  is 
amended  by  ^dlng  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  CARRIpl  DETERMINATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 

ITEMS  IN  ADVICE.— A  Carrier  shall  determine 
in  advance  irhether  payment  for  an  item 
may  not  be  tnade  under  this  subsection  be- 
cause of  the  application  of  section  1862(aXl) 
if— 

"(i)  the  itim  is  a  customized  item  (other 
than  inexpez^ive  items  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary); or 
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"(il)  the  item  is  a  specified  covered  item 
under  subparagraph  (B).". 

(3)  Section  1842(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Each  contract  under  this  section 
which  provides  for  the  disbursement  of 
funds,  as  described  in  subsection  (aKl)(B). 
shall  require  the  carrier  to  meet  criteria  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  to  measure  the 
timeliness  of  carrier  responses  to  requests 
for  payment  of  items  described  in  section 
1834(aKUXC).". 

(4)  Section  1834(h)(3)  of  such  Act,  as  added 
by  section  4153(a)  of  OBRA-1990.  is  amended 
by  strildng  "paragraph  <10)  and  paragraph 
(U)"  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (10)  and 
(11)". 

(c)  Study  of  Variations  in  Durable  Medi- 
cal Equipment  Supplier  Costs.— 

(1)  Collection  and  analysis  of  supplier 
COST  data.— The  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  shall,  In  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  organizations, 
collect  data  on  supplier  costs  of  durable 
medical  equipment  for  which  pajrment  may 
be  made  under  part  B  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  shall  analyze  such  data  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  such  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  service  and  product  compo- 
nents of  furnishing  such  equipment  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  proportions  vary  by 
type  of  equipment  and  by  the  geographic  re- 
gion in  which  the  supplier  is  located. 

(2)  Development  of  OEOORAPmc  adjust- 
ment index;  reports.— Not  later  than  July  1, 
1992— 

(A)  the  Administrator  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  on  the  data  collected 
and  the  analysis  conducted  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  shall  Include  In  such  report 
the  Administrator's  recommendations  for  a 
geographic  cost  adjustment  Index  for  suppli- 
ers of  durable  medical  equipment  under  the 
medicare  program  and  an  analysis  of  the  Im- 
pact of  such  proposed  index  on  payments 
under  the  medicare  program;  and 

(B)  the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  analjrziag  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis  the  supplier  costs  of  durable 
medical  eqoipment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  Conformino 
amendments.— 

(1)  Section  41S2(a)(3)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  "amendments 
made  by  this  subsection". 

(2)  Section  4152(c)(2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "1395m(aX7XA)"  and  in- 
serting "1395m(aX7)". 

(3)  Section  1834(aX7XAXiUXn)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  as  inserted  by  section 
4152(cX2XD)  of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended  by 
striking  "clause  (v)"  and  inserting  "clause 
(vi)". 

(4)  Section  1834(aX7)(CXl)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  added  by  section  4152(cK2XF) 
of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended  by  strilclng  "or 
paragraph  (3)". 

(5)  Section  1834(a)(3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395m(aX3)),  as  amended  by 
section  4I52(cK3)  of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended 
by  striking  subparagraph  (D). 

(6)  Section  4153(cXl)  of  OBRA-1990  Is 
amended  by  striking  "1834(a)"  and  inserting 
"1834(h)". 
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(7)  SecUon  4153(dM2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striitlng  "Reconlllatlon "  and  in- 
serting "Reconciliation". 

(8XA)  Section  1834(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395m(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing paragraph  (6). 

(B)  Section  1834  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395m)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "(2)  through  (7)"  and  insert- 
ing "(2)  through  (5)"  each  place  it  appears  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (aXD 
and  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (aK7); 

(II)  by  striking  "paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)" 
and  Inserting  "paragraph  (7)"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  matter  preceding  subi)ara- 
graph  (A)  and  In  subparagraph  (C)  of  sub- 
section (aX8); 

(ill)  In  subsection  (a)(8XAXi),  by  striking 
"described—"  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing "described  in  paragraph  (7)  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  purchase  prices  on  the  claims 
submitted  on  an  assignment-related  basis  for 
the  unused  Item  supplied  during  the  6-month 
period  ending  with  December  1986.". 
SBC  SM.  OTHER  PART  B  ITEMS  AND  SERVICES 

(SBcrnoNS  nu  THBOuca  nu  of 

OBRA-ISM). 

(a)  Revision  of  information  on  Part  b 
Claims  Forms.— Section  I833(qxi)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  ia961(qXl))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "provider  number"  and  in- 
serting "unique  physician  identification 
number";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "and  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  referring  physician  is  an  Interested 
investor  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1877(hX5))". 

(b)  Effective  Date  of  Reportinq  on  Part 
B  Claims  Forms.—  Effective  as  if  Included  in 
the  enactment  of  section  6304  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989,  subsection 
(c)  of  such  section  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "paragraph 
(2),"  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  claims  sub- 
mitted on  or  after  October  1, 1991.". 

(c)  Consultation  for  Social  Workers.- 
Effective  with  respect  to  services  furnished 
on  or  after  January  1,  1991.  section  6113(c)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  clinical  social  work- 
er services"  after  "psychologist  services"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "psychologist"  the  second 
and  third  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
"psychologist  or  clinical  social  worker". 

(d)  Other  technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments. — 

(1)  Immediate  enrollment  in  part  b  by  in- 
dividuals covered  by  an  employment-based 
PLAN.— (A)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 1837(1X3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395p(iX3))  are  each  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  in  which  the  individ- 
ual is  no  longer  enrolled"  and  inserting  "in- 
cluding each  month  during  any  part  of  which 
the  individual  Is  enrolled";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "and  ending  seven  months 
later"  and  Inserting  "ending  with  the  last 
day  of  the  eighth  consecutive  month  In 
which  the  individual  is  at  no  time  so  en- 
rolled". 

(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1838(e) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395q(e)) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  in  any  month  of  the  special  enrollment 
period  In  which  the  individual  is  at  any  time 
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enrolled  In  a  plan  (specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B),  as  applicable,  of  section  1837(1X3)) 
or  in  the  first  month  following  such  a 
month,  the  coverage  period  shall  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual so  enrolls  (or.  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
dividual, on  the  first  day  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  months),  or 

"(2)  in  any  other  month  of  the  special  en- 
rollment period,  the  coverage  period  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  individual  so  en- 
rolls.". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  that  begins  after 
the  expiration  of  the  120-day  period  that  be- 
gins on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Clinical  diagnostic  laboratory  tests 
(SECTION  41M  of  OBRA-MM).— Section  4154(eX5) 
of  OBRA-1990  is  amended  by  striking 
"(IXA)"  and  inserting  "(IXA).". 

(3)  Nurse  practttioners  in  rural  areas 
(section  41s&  of  obra-uw).— 

(A)  Section  1833<aXl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  4155(bX2)  of 
OBRA-1990.  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "and"  before  "(N)",  and 
(ID  with  respect  to  the  matter  inserted  by 
section  4155(b)(2HB)  of  OBRA-1990— 

(I)  by  striking  "(M)"  and  Inserting  ",  and 
(O)".  and 

(II)  by  transferring  and  inserting  it  (as 
amended)  immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end. 

(B)  Section  1833(rXl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  41S5(bX3)  of  OBRA- 
1990.  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  "ambulatory"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "or  ambulatory";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "center."  and  Inserting 
"center". 

(C)  Section  1861(aaX3)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  as  amended  by  section  41S6(d)  of 
OBRA-1990.  is  amended  by  strilting  "this 
Act"  and  inserting  "this  titie". 

(4)  Separate  payment  under  part  b  for 
certain  services  (SECTION  4157  OF  OBRA- 
1990).— Section  4157(a)  of  OBRA-1990  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "(a)  Services  of"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "Section"  and  inserting  "(a) 
Treatment  of  Services  of  Certain  Health 
Practitioners.— Section". 

(5)  Certified  registered  nurse  anes- 
thetists (SECTION  4ia  of  obra-1990).— Section 
1833(lX4XBKlIKVn)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  Inserted  by  section  4160(3)  of  OBRA- 
1990.  Is  amended  by  striking  "1907"  and  in- 
serting "1986". 

(6)  Community  health  centers  and  rural 

HEALTH  clinics  (SECTION  41G1   OF  OBRA-1990).— 

Section  4161(aX7XB)  of  OBRA-1990  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate"  after  "Representa- 
tives". 

(7)  SCREENINO  mammography  (SECTION  410 
OF  OBRA-U80).— 

(A)  Section  1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395x)  is  amended— 

(i)  in  subsection  (s)(13).  as  added  by  section 
4163(aXl)  of  OBRA-1990.  by  striking  "sub- 
section UJ)"  and  Inserting  "subsection  (kk)"; 
and 

(11)  in  the  subsection  (jj)  inserted  by  sec- 
tion 4163(aX2)  of  OBRA-1990.  by  striking  "(JJ) 
The  term"  and  Inserting  "(kk)  The  term". 

(B)  Section  1834(cKl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  4163(b)  of  OBRA- 
1990.  is  amended  In  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph (A)  by  striking  "1861(JJ)"  and  In- 
serting "1861(kk)". 

(C)  Section  4163  of  OBRA-1990  Is  amended— 
(i)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) 

the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(2XA)(iv)  shall  apply  to  screening  pap  smears 
performed  on  or  after  July  1.  1990.";  and 

(11)  In  subsecUon  (e),  by  striking  "The 
amendments"  and  inserting  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)(3),  the  amendments.". 

(8)  Injectable  drugs  for  treatment  of 
OSTEOPOROSIS.— The  section  1861(jj)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  inserted  by  section 
41S6(a)<2)  of  OBRA-1990  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  "a  bone  fracture  related  to";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "patient" 
and  inserting  "Individual  has  suffered  a  bone 
fracture  related  to  post-menopausal 
osteoporosis  and  that  the  Individual". 

(9)  Other  miscellaneous  and  technical 
corrections  (section  4164  of  obra-imo).— 

(A)  Ownership  disclosure  require- 
ments.—<i)  Section  1124A(a)(2)(A)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  as  inserted  by  section 
4164(b)(1)  of  OBRA-1990.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

(11)  SecUon  4164(bX4)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "paragraph"  and  insert- 
ing "paragraphs". 

(B)  DIRECTORY  OF  UNIQUE  PHYSICIAN  IDENTI- 
FIER NUMBERS.— Section  4164(c)  of  OBRA-1990 
Is  amended  by  striking  "publish"  and  insert- 
ing "publish,  and  shall  periodically  update,". 

Subtitle  C— Proviaioiu  ReUtinf  to  Part*  A 
andB 
BC  m.  PROVISIONS  RKLATING  TO  PARTS  A 
AND    B    (SECTIONS    4»1    THROUGH 
4117  OF  OBRA-IMO). 

(a)  ESRD  (SECTION  4201  OF  OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  Section  4201(b)(3)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  strilUng  "The  Commission"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "1993)"  and  insert- 
Lag  'Not  later  than  June  1,  1992  (in  the  case 
of  fiscal  year  1993),  and  not  later  than  March 
1  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Commission". 

(2)  Section  I881(bXl)(C)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  Inserted  by  section  4201(d)(2)  of 
OBRA-1990,  Is  amended  by  striking 
"1861(8K2)(Q)"  and  Inserting  "1861(s)(2)(P)". 

(3)  Section  4201(d)(2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "(B)  by  striking".  "(C) 
by  strildng",  and  "(3)  by  adding"  and  insert- 
ing "(i)  by  striking".  "(11)  by  striking",  and 
"(B)  by  adding",  respectively. 

(b)  Home  Dialysis  Demonstration 
Project  (Section  4202  of  OBRA-1990).— Sec- 
tion 4202  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsecUon  (bKl)(A),  by  striking 
"home  hemodialysis  staff  assistant"  and  In- 
serting "qualified  home  hemodialysis  staff 
assistant  (as  described  In  subsection  (d))"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (cKlME).  by  striking 
"(bX4)"  and  Inserted  "(b)(2)". 

(c)  Extension  of  Secondary  Payor  Provi- 
sions (Section  4203  of  OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  The  sentence  In  section  18^bXl)(C)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  added  by  section 
4a03(cXlXB)  of  OBRA-lSeO  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "on  or  before  January  1. 
1996."  and  inserting  "before  January  1,  1996"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "clauses  (1)  and  (11)"  and  in- 
serting "this  subparagraph". 

(2)  Section  4203(cX2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "the  application  of  clause 
(ill)"  and  inserting  "the  second  sentence"; 

(B)  by  striking  "on  individuals"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "section  226A  of  such 
Act"; 

(C)  in  clause  (11).  by  striking  "clause"  and 
Inserting  "sentence"; 

(D)  in  clause  (v).  by  adding  "and"  at  the 
end:  and 

(E)  in  danae  (vl)— 


(i)  by  1  inserting  "of  such  Act"  after 
"1862(bXliC)".  and 

(11)  by  •trildng  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  phe  following:  ",  without  regard  to 
the  numlfar  of  employees  covered  by  such 
plans." 

(3)  Section  4203(d)  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended 
by  striking  "this  subsection"  and  inserting 
"this  section". 

(d)  heAth  Maintenance  Organizations 
(Section  |204  of  OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  Section  4204(b)  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended 
to  read  as\  follows: 

"(b)  Revisions  in  the  Payment  Methodol- 
ogy FOR  ^SK  Contractors.— (1)( A)  The  Sec- 
retary of  ;Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
revise  thel  payment  method  for  organizations 
with  a  ri^k-sharing  contract  under  section 
1876(g)  of  ithe  Social  Security  Act  for  years 
beginnlngiwith  1993. 

"(B)  Iq  making  the  revisions  required 
under  sul^paragraph  (A)  the  Secretary  shall 
consider— I 

"(1)  the  difference  in  costs  associated  with 
medicare  ^neficiaries  with  differing  health 
status  and  demographic  characteristics; 

"(ii)  thf  effects  of  using  alternative  geo- 
graphic Classifications  on  the  determina- 
tions of  Costs  associated  with  beneficiaries 
residing  in  different  areas;  and 

"(ill)  t  te  difference  in  costs  associated 
with  med  icare  beneficiaries  65  years  of  age 
or  older  f  )r  whom  medicare  is  the  secondary 
payor  under  section  1862(bXlXA)  of  the  So- 
cial Secui  ity  Act  and  beneficiaries  for  whom 
medicare  is  the  primary  payor. 

"(2)  Nol  later  than  March  1,  1992.  the  Sec- 
retary sh  111  cause  to  have  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  proposed  rule  describing 
the  proposed  revisions  in  the  payment  meth- 
odology. I 

"(3)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1992.  the  Comp- 
troller Opneral  shall  review  the  proposal 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  and  shall  re- 
port to  (jongress  on  the  appropriateness  of 
the  proposed  modifications. 

"(4)  Taking  into  account  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)1  on  or  after  August  1992,  the  Sec- 
retary shfill  issue  a  final  rule  implementing 
>d  payment  methodology,  effective 
let  years  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
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on  1876(aX3)  of  the  Social  Security 
S.C.  1395mm(aX3))  is  amended  by 
'"subsection   (c)(7)"   and   inserting 
"subsections  (cX2XBXll)  and  (c)(7)". 

(3)  Section  4204(cX3)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  py  striking  "for  1991"  and  inserting 
"for  yeasi  beginning  with  1991". 

(4)  Section  4204(d)(2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striliing  "amendment"  and  in- 
serting "amendments". 

(5)  Section  1876(aXlXEXiiXI)  of  the  Social 
Security!  Act.  as  added  by  section 
4204(eXl)<B)  of  OBRA-1990.  is  amended  by 
striking  (he  comma  after  "contributed  to". 

(6)  Seitlon  4204(eX2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  py  striking  "(which  has  a  risk-shar- 
ing contmct  under  section  1876  of  the  Social 
Securitv  nctV 

(7)  Seitlon  4204(f)(4)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "final". 

(8)  Section  1862(bX3XC)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  added  by  section  4204(gXl)  of 
OBRA-19  10,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  I  be  heading,  by  strildng  "plan"  and 
inserting  "plan  or  a  large  group  health 
plan; 

(B)  by  I  triklng  "group  health  plan"  and  in- 
serting "  group  health  plan  or  a  large  group 
health  plfin"; 

(C)  by  striking  ".  unless  such  incentive  is 
also  offered  to  all  individuals  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  c<|verage  under  the  plan";  and 


(D)  by  strik  ng  "the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  aid  other  than  subsection  (b)" 
and  inserting  ''subsections  (a)  and  (b)". 

(e)  Peer  review  Organizations  (Section 
4205  OF  OBRA-a990).— 

(1)  The  thir^  sentence  of  section  US6(bXl) 
of  the  Social  I  Security  Act,  as  Inserted  by 
section  4205(ali(l)(B)  of  OBRA-1990.  is  amend- 
ed by  strikibg  "whehter"  and  inserting 
"whether".      1 

(2)  Section  ia54(a)(9)(B)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  as  aided  by  section  4205(dXlXAXii) 
of  OBRA-1990.;  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  drganization  shall  notify  the 
State  board  of  boards  responsible  for  the  li- 
censing or  disciplining  of  any  physician 
when  the  organization  submits  a  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  suth  physician  under  section 
1156(bXl).". 

(3)  Section  4205(dX2XB)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  sjxiking  "amendments"  and  in- 
serting "amendment". 

(4)  Section  1160(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  added  by  section  4205(eXl)  of  OBRA- 
1990)  is  amen4ed  by  strildng  "subpena"  and 
inserting  "subpoena". 

(5)  Section  4205(eX2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "amendments"  and  in- 
serting "amendment"  and  by  striking  "all". 

(f)  Other  Miscellaneous  and  Techinical 
Provisions.— 

(1)  The  section  following  section  4206  of 
OBRA-1990  Isj  amended  by  striking  "SEC. 
4027."  and  inserting  "SEC.  4207.",  and  in  this 
paragraph  is  jreferred  to  as  section  4207  of 
OBRA-1990. 

(2)  Section  4207(a)(1)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  Bidding  closing  quotation  marks 
and  a  period  akter  "such  review.". 

(3)  Sectioi^  4207(a)(4)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  $triking  "this  subsection"  and 
inserting  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)". 

(4)  Section  4207(b)(1)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  3(7)"  and  in- 
serting "section  601(aKl)"- 

(5)  Section  j2355(bXlXB)  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  it  1984,  as  amended  by  section 
4207(bX4XBXil)  of  OBRA-1990.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "12907(cX4XA)"  and  inserV 
ing  "4207(bX4}(BXl)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "feasibilitly"  and  inserting 
"feasibility".! 

(6)  Section  j4207(bX4XBXiiiXin)  of  OBRA- 
1990  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  and  inser^ng  a  semicolon. 

(7)  Subsections  (cX3)  and  (e)  of  section  2355 
of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended  by  bection  4207(bX4XB)  of  OBRA- 
1990.  are  each  amended  by  strildng 
"12907(cX4XA)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "4207(bX4XB)". 

(8)  Sectlod  4207(cX2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Metuis"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "tile  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Egergy  and  Commerce". 

(9)  Section  t207(d)  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph  (3) 
(relating  to  ^fectlve  date)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(10)  Sectiob  4207(1X2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended—     I 

(A)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill)  and  inserting  a  semicolon,  and 

(B)  in  clauM  (v),  by  striking  "residents" 
and  inserting'"patient8". 

(11)  Section  4207(J)  of  OBRA-19eO  is  amend- 


ed by  striking 
and  inserting 


'title"  each  place  it  appears 
'subtitle". 
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SEC.  SSI.  CORSBCnONS  RELATING  TO  MEDICABE 
SUPPIXMENTAL  INSURANCE  POU- 
ens  (SECTIONS  4SS1  THROUC»  4S«1 
or  OBRA-ISM). 

(a)  SIMPUFICATION  OF  MEDICARE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL Policies  (Section  4361  of  OBRA- 
1990).— 

(1)  Section  iSSl  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended 
by  sta-lklng  "(a)  In  General.—". 

(2)  Section  1882(p)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  4351  of  OBRA-1990. 
is  amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (IXA)— 

(i)  by  striking  "promulgates"  and  insert- 
ing "changes  the  revised  NAIC  Model  Regu- 
lation (described  in  subsection  (m)).to  incor- 
porate", 

(ii)  by  striking  "(such  limitations,  lan- 
guage, definitions,  format,  and  standards  re- 
ferred to  collectively  in  this  subsection  as 
'NAIC  standards')"  and  inserting  "and  to  de- 
lete from  section  12C  the  matter  beginning 
with  'unless'  ".  and 

(ill)  by  striking  "included  a  reference  to 
the  NAIC  standards"  and  inserting  "were  a 
reference  to  the  revised  NAIC  Model  Regula- 
tion as  changed  under  this  subparagraph 
(such  changed  regulation  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  '1991  NAIC  Model  Regula- 
tion')"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(B)— 

(i)  by  striking  "promulgate  NAIC  stand- 
ards" and  inserting  "make  the  changes  in 
the  revised  NAIC  Model  Regulation", 

(ii)  by  striking  "limitations,  language, 
definitions,  format,  and  standards  described 
in  clauses  (i)  through  (iv)  of  such  subpara- 
graph (in  this  subsection  referred  to  collec- 
tively as  'Federal  standards')"  and  inserting 
"a  regulation",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  "Included  a  reference  to 
the  Federal  standards"  end  inserting  "were  a 
reference  to  the  revised  NAIC  Model  Regula- 
tion as  changed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subparagraph  (such  changed  regulation  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  '1991  Federal 
Regulation')"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)(C)(1),  by  striking 
"NAIC  standards  or  the  Federal  standards" 
and  inserting  "1991  NAIC  Model  Regulation 
or  1991  Federal  Regulation"; 

(D)  in  paragraphs  (lKC)(li)(I),  (1)(E).  (2). 
and  (9)(B),  by  striking  "NAIC  or  Federal 
standards"  and  inserting  "1991  NAIC  Model 
Regulation  or  1991  Federal  Regulation"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (2XC),  by  striking  "(5)(B)" 
and  inserting  "(4)(B)"; 

(F)  in  paragraph  (4)(A)(i),  by  inserting  "or 
paragraph  (6)"  after  "(B)"; 

(G)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "applica- 
ble standards"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "applicable  1991  NAIC  Model  Regula- 
tion or  1991  Federal  Regulation": 

(H)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  "in  regard 
to  the  limitation  of  benefits  described  in 
paragraph  (4)"  and  inserting  "described  in 
clauses  (i)  through  (ill)  of  paragraph  (1)(A)"; 

(I)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "policy- 
holder" and  Inserting  "policyholders; 

(J)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  "after  the 
effective  date  of  the  NAIC  or  Federal  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  the  policy,  in  violation 
of  the  previous  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section" and  inserting  "on  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  si>ecifled  in  paragraph  (IMC)  (but 
subject  to  paragraph  (10)),  in  violation  of  the 
applicable  1991  NAIC  Model  Regulation  or 
1991  Federal  Regulation  insofar  as  such  regu- 
lation relates  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (o)  or  (q)  or  clause  (1),  (ii),  or  (ill)  of 
paragraph  (IXA)"; 

(K)  in  i)aragrapb  (9),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 


"(D)  Subject  to  paragraph  (10),  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  to  sales  of  policies  occur- 
ring on  or  after  the  effective  date  specified 
in  paragraph  (IXC).";  and 

(L)  in  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  "this  sub- 
section" and  Inserting  '-paragraph  dXAXD" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister such  list  by  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  the  Association  promulgates  the 
1991  NAIC  Model  Regulation  or  the  Secretary 
promulgates  the  1991  Federal  Regulation.". 

(b)   Guaranteed   Renewability   (Section 

4352  OF  OBRA-1990).— Section  1882(q)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  section  4352 
of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "paragraph 
(2)"  and  inserting  "paragraph  (4)".  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "the  suc- 
ceeding Issuer"  and  inserting  "issuer  of  the 
replacement  policy". 

(C)   ENFORCEMENT  OF   STANDARDS   (SECTION 

4353  OF  OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  SecUon  1882(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  4353(aX2XB)  of 
OBRA-1990,  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "NAIC 
standards  or  the  Federal  standards"  and  in- 
serting "1991  NAIC  Model  Regulation  or  1991 
Federal  Regulation",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "after  the  effective  date  of 
the  NAIC  or  Federal  standards  with  respect 
to  the  policy"  and  inserting  "on  and  after 
the  effective  date  specified  in  subsection 
(PXIXC)". 

(2)  The  sentence  in  section  1882(bXl)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  added  by  section 
4353(cX4)  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "The  report"  and  inserting 
"Each  report", 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  requirements"  after 
"standards", 

(C)  by  striking  "and"  after  "compliance,", 
and 

(D)  by  striking  the  comma  after  "Conunls- 
sloners". 

(3)  Section  4353(d)(2)  of  OBRA-1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "July  1,  1991"  and  in- 
serting "the  date  specified  in  section 
1882(pXlXC)  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

(4)  Section  1882(gX2KB)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  "Panel"  and 
Inserting  "Secretary". 

(d)  PREVENTING  DUPLICA'HON  (SECTION  4354 
OF  OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  Section  1882(dX3)(A)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended  by  section  4354(a)(1)  of 
OBRA-1990,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting,  in  the  next  to  last  sen- 
tence, "with  respect  to  the  sale  of  a  medi- 
care supplemental  policy"  after  "violate  the 
previous  sentence,  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  SecUoD  1882(dX3KB)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended  by  section  4354(a)(2)  of 
OBRA-1990,  is  amended— 

(A)  In  clause  (iXD.  by  striking  "subclause 
(II)"  and  inserting  "clause  (ii)", 

(B)  in  clause  (iilXI),  by  striking  "another 
medicare"  and  inserting  "a  medicare", 

(C)  in  clause  (iiiXD,  by  striking  "such  a 
policy"  and  inserting  "a  medicare  supple- 
mental policy", 

(D)  in  clause  (UiXII),  by  striking  "another 
policy"  and  inserting  "a  medicare  supple- 
mental policy",  and 

(E)  by  amending  subclause  (III)  of  clause 
(iii)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(HI)  If  the  statement  required  by  clause 
(i)  is  obtained  and  indicates  that  the  individ- 
ual is  entitled  to  any  medical  assistance 
under  title  XIX,  the  sale  of  the  policy  is  not 
in  violation  of  clause  (I)  (insofar  as  such 
clause  relates  to  such  medical  assistance),  if 


a  State  medicaid  plan  under  such  title  pays 
the  premiums  for  the  policy,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  qualified  medicare  beneficiary  described 
in  section  1905(pXl).  if  the  State  pays  less 
than  the  individual's  full  liability  for  medi- 
care cost-sharing  (as  defined  in  section 
1905(pX3)).". 

(3)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
1882(qX5XA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
added  by  section  4354(b)  of  OBRA-1990.  Is 
amended  by  striking  "of  the  Social  Security 
Act". 

(4)  The  second  subsection  (b)  of  section  4354 
of  OBRA-1990  (relating  to  effective  date)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  such  subeection  as 
subsection  (c), 

(B)  by  striking  "Date"  and  Inserting 
"Dates", 

(C)  by  striking  "by  this  section"  and  in- 
serting "by  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of 
subsection  (aXl)".  and 

(D)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  "and  the  amendments 
made  by  the  other  t>rovi8ions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied in  section  1882(pXlXC)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act". 

(e)  Loss  Ratios  and  Refunds  of  Premiums 
(Section  4355  of  OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  Section  1882(r)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  4355(aX3)  of  OBRA- 
1990,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "or  sold" 
and  Inserting  "or  renewed", 

(B)  In  paragraph  (IXA).  by  striking  "Com- 
missioners," and  Inserting  "Commis- 
sioners)", 

(C)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2XA).  by  striking  "(1KB)"  and  inserting 
"(1)". 

(D)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking 
"dlsUowance",  "loss-ratios",  and  "loss- 
ratio"  and  inserting  "disallowance",  "loss 
ratios",  and  "loss  ratio",  respectively,  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (6XA),  by  inserting  "or  re- 
news" after  "Issues". 

(2)  Section  1882(bKl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  transferring  and  inserting 
the  subparagraph  (G)  added  by  section 
4355(CX3)  of  OBRA-1990  immediately  after 
the  subparagraph  (F)  added  by  section 
4353(cX3)  of  that  Act. 

(3)  Section  4355(d)  of  OBRA-1990  U  amended 
by  striking  "sold  or  Issued"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  "Issued  or  renewed  on  or 
after  the  date  specified  in  section 
1882(pXlXC)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(f)  Treatment  of  HMO's  (Section  43S6  of 
OBRA-1980).— 

(1)  Section  1882(gHl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  43S6(a)  of  OBRA- 
1990,  is  amended  by  striking  "a  health  main- 
tenance organization  or  other  direct  service 
organization"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1833"  and  inserting  "an  eligible  organiza- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1876(b))  if  the  pol- 
icy or  plan  provides  benefits  pursuant  to  a 
contract  under  section  1876  or.  during  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  specified 
in  subsection  (pXlXC),  a  policy  or  plan  of  an 
organization  If  the  policy  or  plan  provides 
benefits  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 1833(aXlXA)". 

(2)  Section  43S6(b)  of  OBRA-1990  is  amended 
by  striking  "on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  inserting  "on  the  date  speci- 
fied in  section  1882(pXlKC)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act". 

(g)  Pre-existing  (Condition  LDfrrA-noNS 
(Section  4357  of  OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  Section  1882(s)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  43S7(aX2)  of  OBRA- 
1990.  is  amended — 
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(A)  In  paragraph  (2KA).  by  striking  "for 
which  an  application  Is  submitted"  and  In- 
serting "in  the  case  of  an  Individual  if  an  ap- 
plication was  submitted",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2KB),  by  striking  "before 
it"  and  inserting  "before  the  policy". 

(2)  Section  4357(b)  of  OBRA-1990  Is  amended 
by  striking  "1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act"  and  inserting  "on  the 
date  specified  In  section  1882(pXl)(C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  except  that  section 
1882(sXI)  of  such  Act  shall  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 13. 1980". 

(h)  Meoicarb  Select  Poucies  (Section 
4358  OF  OBRA-1990).— 

(1)  Section  1882(t)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  4358(a)  of  OBRA- 
IMO,  Is  amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "medi- 
care supplemental"  after  "If  a", 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "NAIC 
Model  Standards"  and  inserting  "1991  NAIC 
Model  Regulation  or  1991  Federal  regula- 
tion". 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)(A).  by  Inserting  "or 
agreements"  after  "contracts". 

(D)  in  subiMiragraphs  (EKD  and  (F)  of  para- 
grai^  (1),  by  striking  "NAIC  standards"  and 
inserting  "standards  In  the  1991  NAIC  Model 
Regulation  or  1991  Federal  Regulation", 

(E)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "the  is- 
suer" before  "is  subject  to  a  civil  money  pen- 
alty", and 

(F)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "certifled" 
and  inserting  "approved". 

(2)  Section  1154(a)(4)(B)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended  by  section  4358(b)(3)  of 
OBRA-1990,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "that  is"  after  "(or",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "1882(t)"  and  inserting 
"1882(tX3)". 

(1)  Health  Insurance  Counseling  (Section 
4380  OF  OBRA-igeO).— Section  4360  of  OBRA- 
1900  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(2KA)(Il).  by  striking 
"Act"  and  Inserting  "Act)"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(2XD),  by  striking 
"services"  and  inserting  "counseling"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (bX2XI).  by  striking  "as- 
sistance" and  inserting  "referrals"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (cXD.  by  striking  "and 
that  such  activities  will  continue  to  be 
Doalntalned  at  such  level"; 

(5)  In  subsection  (dX3),  by  striking  "to  the 
rural  areas"  and  Inserting  "eligible  Individ- 
uals residing  In  rural  areas"; 

(6)  In  subsection  (e>— 

(A)  by  striking  "subsection  (c)  or  (d)"  and 
Inserting  "this  section", 

(B)  by  striking  "and  annually  thereafter. 
Issue  an  annual  report"  and  inserting  "and 
annually  thereafter  during  the  period  of  the 
grant,  issue  a  report", 

(C)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "State- 
wide", 

(D)  in  subsection  (0.  by  striking  paragraph 
(2)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (5)  as  paragr&phs  (2)  through  (4),  re- 
spectively; and 

(7)  by  redesignating  the  second  subsection 
(0  (relating  to  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  grants)  as  subsection  (g). 

(J)  TBL8PR0NB  Information  System  (Sec- 
tion 4361  OF  OBRA-1900).— 

(1)  Section  1804  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended — 

<A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
following:  ";  medicare  and  medioap  infor- 
mation". 

(B)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "1804.".  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  informa- 
tion via  a  toU-fk«e  telephone  number  on  the 
programs  under  this  title.". 


(2)  Section  1882(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  ainended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing liew  paragraph: 

le  Secretary  shall  provide  informa- 

a  toll-free   telephone  number  on 

supplemental   policies   (including 

(tlonship  of   State   programs   under 

to  such  policies).", 
(tion  1889  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
»d  by  section  4361(a)  of  OBRA-1990, 
sd. 
Ill— CORRECTIONS  RELATING  TO 
SOCIAL  SECURITY,  INCOME  SECURITY 
AND  I  nniAN  RESOURCES,  AND  TARIFF 
AND  CUSTOMS 

Subtitle  A— Social  Security 
SBC.  Ml.  FECBNICAL  CORRECTIONS  RELATED  TO 
OASDI    IN    THE   (MINIBUS    BUDGBT 
RBCONCIUATION  ACT  OF  19M. 

(a)  A^ffi:NDMENT8  Related  to  Provisions  in 
Section:  5103(b)  Relating  to  Disabled  Wid- 
ows.—Siction  223(f)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  f  .S.C.  423(f)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  Subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "(in  a 
case  to  which  clause  (iixn)  does  not  apply)"; 
and        I 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  and  In- 
serting ihe  following: 

"(ii)  tie  individual  is  now  able  to  engage  in 
substantial  gainful  activity;  or". 

(b)  Amendments  Related  to  Provisions  in 
SECTION!  5105(d)  Relating  to  Representa- 
tive PAYEES.- Section  5105(d)(1)(A)  of  the 
Omnibui  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-508)  is  amended— 

(1)  byjstrlklng  "Section  205(jX5)"  and  in- 
serting TSection  205(1X6)";  and 

(2)  byl  redesignating  the  ptiragraph  (5)  as 
amendei^thereby  as  paragraph  (6). 

(c)  Amendment  Related  to  Provisions  in 
SEcnoNJ  5115  Relating  to  Advance  Tax 
Transfirs.— Section  201(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity let  (42  U.S.C.  401(a))  is  amended  in 
the  last!  sentence  by  striking  "and"  the  sec- 
ond plade  it  appears. 

(d)  E>"FEcnvE  Date.— Each  amendment 
made  b|  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
include^  in  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  to  which 
such  amendment  relates. 

Sobtnle  B — Income  Security  and  Human 
Reaonrces 
SEC.    Sl4    REPEAL    OF    PROVISION    INAOVERT- 
ENTLY  included  in  the  (MINIBUS 
BUDGET  REC(M4CILIATI0N   ACT  OF 


1 

lot 


Sectioki  5057  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-508), 
and  th«  amendment  made  by  such  section, 
are  hereby  repealed,  and  section  1139(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  applied  and 
administered  as  if  such  section  5057  had 
never  baen  enacted. 

SEC.   3ia;  CORRECTI(»fS  RELATED  TO  THE  IN- 
COME  SECmUTY   AND   HUMAN   RE- 
SOURCES PROVISIONS  OF  THE  (HM- 
i       NIBU8     BinWET     REC(mCILIATION 
I       ACTOFItM. 

(a)  4mendment  Related  to  Section 
5035(axab-— Section  5035(a)(2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (Public 
Law  lOliSOe)  is  amended  by  striking  "a  semi- 
colon" ^d  inserting  "  ';  and'  ". 

(b)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
5105(dXiP(B).— Section  5105(dXlXB)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-508)  is  amended— 

(1)  byjstriklng  "Section  1631(aX2XE)"  and 
inserting  "Section  1631(a)(2XP) ':  and 

(2)  by;  redesignating  the  subparagraph  (E) 
as  amenided  thereby  as  subparagraph  (F). 

(c)  Amendment  Related  to  Section 
5105<a)(©(B).— The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 1631(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
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U.S.C.  1383<a  t)  is  amended  by  striking  "(AXi) 
Payments"  [and  inserting  "(2XAXi)  Pay- 
ments". 

(d)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
5105(b).— Sec  Jon  1631(aX2XC)  of  the  Social 
Security  Aot  (42  U.S.C.  1383<a)(2XC))  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  clause  (11); 

(2)  by  redasignating  clauses  (iii),  (iv),  and 
(V)  as  clause  I  (11),  (ill),  and  (Iv),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  in  clause  (iv)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  "(iii),  and  (iv)"  and  inserting  "and 
(ill)". 

(e)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
5107(a)(2XB).f-Section  1631(c)(1)(B)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1383(cXlXB))  is 
amended  by  striking  "paragraph  (1)"  each 
place  such  t»rm  appears  and  inserting  "sub- 
paragraph (.^  )". 

(f)  Amendment  Related  to  Section 
5109(a)(2).— Section  1631  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1383)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating thei  subsection  (n)  added  by  section 
S109(aX2)  of  jthe  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.  as  subsection  (o). 

(g)  AMENtMENTS      RELATED     TO      SECTION 

11115(bX2).— Section  11115(bX2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (Public 
Law  101-508)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "para- 
graph (8)"  aad  inserting  "paragraph  (9)"; 

(2)  in  subppragraph  (B),  by  striking  "para- 
graph (9)"  fnd  inserting  "paragraph  (10)" 
and 

iph  (C),  by  redesignating 
iph  added  thereby  as  para- 


(3)  In  sub| 
the  new 
graph  (11) 

(h)    E: 
made  by 


Date. — Each  amendment 
section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  I  the  provision  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1960  to  which 
the  amendment  relates  at  the  time  such  pro- 
vision becanie  law. 

SEC.  SIS.  COltRECnON  RELATED  TO  SECTICm 
8M  or  1HE  OMNIBUS  BUDGET  REC- 
CfUCILIATKm  ACT  OF  1M>. 

(a)  CORRE(?nON.— Section  473<aX6)(B)  of  the 
Social  Secuittty  Act  (42  U.S.C.  673(aX6XB))  is 
amended  by  striking  "474(a)(3XB)"  and  in- 
serting "474(RX3XC)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  as  If  included  in  section  8006  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989  at  the  |time  such  section  8006  became 
law. 

SEC   814.   Al^ENDMENT  RELATED   TO   SECTION 
IM(dMa)  OF  THE  (MINIBUS  BUIX;- 
RECONCILIATION  act  of  I9M. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  256(k)(2)(A)  of  the 
Balanced  Bridget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  bf  1985  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "— "  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  all  that  follows  through  "(I)";  and 

(2)  by  strlMng  ";  or"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "(Ud)"  and  inserting  ".  except  that  a 
State  may  dot  be  allotted  an  amount  under 
this  subparagraph  that  exceeds". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  sulisection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect)  as  if  included  in  section 
13101(dX2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  at  the  time  such  section 
13101(dX2)  b6(came  Uw. 

Subtitle  C— Tariff  and  Customs 

SEC  SSL  lEC^NlCAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BAR- 
M  ONIZED  TARIFF  SCHEDULE  OF  THE 
UNTRD  STATES. 


GeMeral.- 


(a)  IN 
Schedule  of 
follows: 

(1)  Removal 
list.— (SeneitU 
Ing  "(3ermai 


..—The  Harmonized  Tariff 
the  United  States  is  amended  as 


OF  GDR  from   column  2  RATE 

Note  3(b)  is  amended  by  strlk- 
Democratlc  Republic". 
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(2)  Tapestry  and  upholstery  fabrics.— 
The  article  description  for  subheadlner 
5112.19.ao  is  amended  by  striking  "of  a  weight 
exceeding-  300  g/m'". 

(3)  Gloves.— 

(A)  Chapter  61  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subheading  6116.10.45  as  subheading  6116.10.48. 

(B)  Chapter  62  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
superior  text  "Other:"  that  appears  between 
subheadings  6216.00.46  and  6216.00.52. 

(4)  Agglomerate  stone  floor  and  wall 
TILES.— The  article  description  for  sub- 
heading 6810.19.12  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Of  stone  agglomerated  with  binders 
other  than  cement". 

(5)  2,4-DlAMINOBENZENESULFONIC  ACID.— The 

article  description  for  heading  9902.30.43  is 
amended  by  striking  "2921.51.50"  and  insert- 
ing "2921.59.50". 

(6)  Machines  used  in  the  MANUFAcnmE  of 
BICYCLE  PARTS.— The  article  description  for 
heading  9902.84.79  is  amended  by  striking 
"8479.89.90"  and  inserting  "8462.49.00. 
8479.89.90  or  9031.80.00". 

(7)  Copying  machines  and  parts.— The  ar- 
ticle description  for  heading  9902.90.90  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  8473.40.40"  after 
"8472.90.80". 

(b)  Staged  Rate  Reductions  for 
Gloves.- Any  staged  reduction  of  a  special 
rate  of  duty  setiorth  in  subheading  6116.10.45 
of  such  Schedule  that  takes  effect  on  or  after 
October  1,  1900,  by  reason  of  section 
10011(a)(2)  of  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  shall  apply  to  the  corresponding 
rate  of  duty  in  subheading  6116.10.48  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (aK3)(A)). 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  goods 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Retroactive  appucation  for  certain 

UQUIDATIONS  AND  RELIQUIDATIONS.— 

(A)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  appro- 
priate customs  officer  on  or  before  the  90th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  any  entry — 

(i)  that  was  made  after  the  applicable  date 
and  before  the  15th  day  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment; and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  a  lesser  or  no  duty  if  any  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applied  to  such  entry; 

shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquldated  as  though 
such  amendment  applied  to  such  entry. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "applicable  date"  means— 

(i)  if  such  amendment  is  made  by  sub- 
section (a)(4)  or  (a)(7),  December  31,  1988;  and 

(ii)  if  such  amendment  is  made  by  sub- 
section (a)(2),  (a)(3),  (a)(5),  (a)(6),  September 
30,1990. 

SEC.  Sa.  CLARIFICATION  REGARDING  THE  AP- 
PUCATION OF  cuarmis  user  fees. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 13031(b)(8)  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  (19  U.S.C. 
58c(b)(8)(D))  is  amended— 

(1)  oy  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (v)  and  Inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (v)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(vi)  in  the  case  of  merchandise  entered 
from  a  foreign  trade  zone  (other  than  mer- 
chandise to  which  clause  (v)  applies),  be  ap- 
plied only  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
subject  to  duty  under  section  3  of  the  Act  of 


June  18,  1934  (conunonly  known  as  the  For- 
eign Trade  Zones  Act,  19  U.S.C.  81c)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  to — 

(1)  any  entry  made  from  a  foreign  trade 
zone  on  or  after  the  15th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  any  entry  made  firom  a  foreign  trade 
zone  after  November  30,  1906,  and  before  such 
15th  day  if  the  entry  was  not  liquidated  be- 
fore such  15th  day. 

SEC  n*.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  OM- 
NIBUS thadb  and  c(»fPETrnvE- 

NESSACTOFlMa. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1102(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1988  (19  U.S.C.  2902(a)(2))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  inserting  "January  1,  1989"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  date  of  enactment" 
and  inserting  "January  1, 1969";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "such 
date  of  enactment"  and  inserting  "January 
1.  1989". 

(b)  Effbcttvb  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969. 

(c)  Construction. — For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a), 
the  column  l-general  rate  of  duty  established 
by  any  amendment  to  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  that  was  en- 
acted after  January  1,  1989,  shall,  if- 

(1)  such  amendment  has,  or  is  statutorily 
treated  as  having,  an  effective  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1, 1969;  or 

(2)  application  for  liquidation  or  reliquida- 
tion  at  such  rate  with  respect  to  entries 
made  after  December  31,  1988,  and  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendment,  is  provided 
for; 

be  treated  as  the  rate  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1989. 

SEC.  SS4.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CUS- 
TOMS AND  TRADE  ACT  OF  IBM. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  484H  of  the  (Cus- 
toms and  Trade  Act  of  1960  (19  U.S.C.  1553 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  ",  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption,"  and  in- 
serting "for  transportation  in  bond". 
Tttle  I.  Tax  Technical  Corrections 

I.  technical  corrections  to  the  revenue 

RBCONtHLIATION  ACTION  OF  ISM 

A.  Individual  Income  Tax  Prtmsions 

1.  Minimum  tax  rate  on  certain  nonresident 
aliens  (sec.  102(a)(2)  of  the  bill,  sec.  11102  of 
the  1990  Act.  and  sec.  897  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 

The  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(the  "1990  Act")  increased  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  rate  on  individuals  from  21 
percent  to  24  percent. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

The  bill  conforms  the  rate  of  the  minimum 
tax  on  the  U.S.  real  proiwrty  gains  of  non- 
resident aliens  to  the  24  percent  minimum 
tax  rate  enacted  in  the  1990  Act. 

2.  Tax  rate  of  personal  holding  companies 
(sec.  102(aK4)  of  the  bill,  sec.  11101  of  the 
1990  Act,  and  sec.  541  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 
A  corporation  that  is  treated  as  a  personal 
holding  company  is  subject,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  corporate  tax,  to  a  28-percent  tax 
on  its  undistributed  personal  holding  com- 
pany income  for  the  taxable  year.  The 
present-law  rate  of  28  percent  was  set  by  the 


Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.'  This  rate  reflected 
the  maximum  rate  of  tax  on  individoals  in 
that  Act. 

The  1990  Act  increased  the  maximum  rate 
of  tax  on  Individuals  from  28  percent  to  31 
percent  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1990. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

The  bill  provides  that  the  increase  in  the 
individual  maximum  tax  rate  to  31  percent 
also  applies  to  the  personal  holding  company 
tax  rate,  effective  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1990. 

3.  Definition  of  AGI  for  the  earned  income 
credit  and  the  supplemental  earned  income 
tax  credit  for  health  insurance  premiums 
(sec.  102(aX5)  of  the  bill,  sec.  IIIU  of  the 
1990  Act,  and  sec.  32  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 

Under  present  law,  a  supplemental  earned 
income  tax  credit  (EITC)  is  available  to  cer- 
tain taxpayers  for  qualified  health  insurance 
expenses.  Qualified  health  Insurance  ex- 
penses for  which  the  credit  is  available  are 
amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year  for 
health  insurance  coverage  that  Includes  one 
or  more  qualifying  children.  These  exjMnses 
include  only  those  expenses  relating  to  the 
cost  of  coverage  (i.e.,  premium  cost)  paid 
with  after-tax  dollars.  The  maximum  credit 
is  $428  in  1991.  The  credit  is  phased  out  as  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  (AGI)  (or  earned  Income, 
if  greater)  exceeds  $11,250  in  1991.  Earned  in- 
come amounts  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting the  maximum  credit  and  the  begin- 
ning point  of  the  phase-out  range  are  indexed 
for  inflation. 

The  calculation  of  this  supplemental  child 
health  insurance  credit  is  generally  the  same 
as  the  calculation  of  the  basic  ETTC.  Thus, 
the  same  eligibility  criteria  and  income 
phase-in  and  phase-out  requirements  apply. 
There  is  no  family  size  adjustment  with  re- 
spect to  the  health  insurance  credit. 

Present  law  provides  that  the  amount  of 
expenses  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  deduction  for  health  insurance  costs  of 
self-employed  individuals  (sec.  162(1))  is  re- 
duced by  the  amount  (if  any)  of  the  supple- 
mental child  health  Insurance  credit  allow- 
able to  the  taxpayer  (sec.  162(1X3XB)).  This 
so-called  "double-dip"  provision  creates  a 
calculation  problem  because  the  amount  of 
the  ETTC,  the  supplemental  young  child 
credit,  and  the  child  health  insurance  credit 
cannot  be  determined  until  AGI  is  deter- 
mined; however,  AGI  is  determined  with  ref- 
erence to  the  deduction  for  health  insurance 
costs  of  self-employed  individuals.  Thus,  the 
operation  of  the  double-dip  provision  creates 
a  circularity  that  increases  the  complexity 
of  the  child  health  credit. 

Elxplanation  of  Provision 

Under  the  bill,  for  purposes  of  the  ETTC. 
the  supplemental  young  child  credit,  and  the 
supplemental  child  health  insurance  credit, 
AGI  is  calculated  assuming  that  the  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  the  full  deduction  for 
health  insurance  costs  under  section  162(1). 
Then  after  the  maximum  child  health  credit 
is  determined,  the  double-dip  rule  (sec. 
162(1X3)(B))  operates  as  it  does  under  present 
law. 


•See  P.U  90-614.  mc.  1040>xn. 
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B.  Excise  Tax  Provisions 

1.  Application  of  the  2.5-cents-per-gtUlon  tax 
on  fuel  used  In  rail  transportation  to  the 
States  and  local  g'ovemments  (sec.  102(b)(3) 
of  the  bill.  sec.  11211(b)(4)  of  the  1990  Act. 
and  sec.  4098  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 

The  1990  Act  increased  the  highway  and 
motorboat  fuels  taxes  by  5  cents  per  g:allon. 
effective  on  December  1,  1990.  The  1990  Act 
continued  to  the  exemption  from  these  taxes 
for  fuels  used  by  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  1990  Act  also  Imposed  a  2.&-cents-per- 
gallon  tax  on  fuel  used  in  tail  transpor- 
tation, also  effective  on  December  1, 1990.  Be- 
cause of  a  drafting  error  in  the  1990  Act,  the 
2.5-cents-per-gallon  tax  on  fuel  used  In  rail 
transportation  incorrectly  applies  to  States 
and  local  governments. 

Elxplanatlon  of  Provision 

The  bill  clarifies  that  the  2.5-cents-per-gal- 
lon tax  on  fuel  used  in  rail  transportation 
will  not  apply  to  such  uses  by  States  and 
local  governments. 

2.  Deposit  of  certain  aviation  tax  revenues  in 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  (sec. 
102(bKS)  of  the  bill,  sec.  11213  of  the  1990 
Act,  and  sec.  9502(eKl)  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 
The  1990  Act  Increased  the  aviation  excise 
tax  rates  (except  for  the  International  air  de- 
parture tax  rate)  by  25  percent,  and  extended 
those  taxes  for  five  years,  effective  Decem- 
ber 1.  1980.  through  December  31,  1995.  From 
December  1,  1990  through  1992,  the  statement 
of  managers  on  the  1990  Act  indicated  that 
the  revenues  attributable  to  the  increased 
portion  of  the  aviation  taxes  were  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  General  Fund;  these  revenues 
will  be  deposited  in  the  Alriwrt  and  Airway 
Trust  Pond  for  1993  through  1995.  The  statute 
as  enacted  in  the  1990  Act  omitted  this 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  taxes  other 
than  those  Imposed  on  aviation  fuels  (i.e., 
the  revenues  attributable  to  the  Increase  in 
the  air  passenger  ticket  tax  and  the  air 
cargo  tax). 

Explanation  of  Provision 
The  bill  clariQes  that  revenues  from  all 
aviation  excise  taxes  attributable  to  the  in- 
creased rates  imposed  by  the  1990  Act  on  tax- 
able events  during  periods  before  January  1, 
1903.  will  be  retained  in  the  General  Fund. 
The  amendment  does  not  affect  revenues  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  rates  imposed  before 
enactment  of  the  1990  Act  and  extended  by 
that  Act. 
C.  Other  Revenue- Increase  Provisions  of  the 
1990  Act 
1.  Deposits  of  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
taxes  (sec.  102<c)(3)  of  the  bill.  sec.  11334  of 
the  19S0  Act.  and  sec.  6a02(g)  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 
Employers  must  deposit  income  taxes 
withheld  Crom  employees'  wages  and  PICA 
taxes  that  are  equal  to  or  greater  than 
SIOO.OOO  by  the  close  of  the  next  banking  day. 
Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act 
of  1983.  the  deposit  rules  for  withheld  income 
taxes  and  FICA  taxes  automatically  apply  to 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  taxes  (sec  226 
of  P.L.  98-76). 

Explanation  of  Provision 
The  bill  conforms  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Solvency 
Act  of  1983  by  stating  in  the  Code  that  these 
deposit  rules  for  withheld  income  taxes  and 
FICA  taxes  apply  to  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  taxes. 


2.  Treattnent  of  salvage  and  subrogation  of 
property  and  casualty  insurance  companies 
(sec.  iP2(c)(4)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  11305  of 
the  1980  Act) 

I  Present  Law 

For  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1^,  property  and  casualty  insurance 
companies  are  required  to  reduce  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  for  losses  incurred  (both  paid 
and  unckid)  by  estimated  recoveries  of  sal- 
vage a^  subrogation  attributable  to  such 
losses.  Ip  the  case  of  any  property  and  cas- 
ualty insurance  company  that  took  into  ac- 
count e^mated  salvage  and  subrogation  re- 
coverabB  in  determining  losses  incurred  for 
its  last  taxable  year  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990.  87  percent  of  the  discounted 
amount  of  the  estimated  salvage  and  sub- 
rogatioq  recoverable  as  of  the  close  of  the 
ble  year  beginning  before  January  1. 
lowed  as  a  deduction  ratably  over 
4  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
1.  1989.  This  special  deduction  was 
in  order  to  provide  such  property 
~ty  insurance  companies  with  sub- 
the  same  Federal  income  tax 
treatment  as  that  provided  to  those  property 
and  casualty  insurance  companies  that  prior 
venue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  did 
into  account  estimated  salvage  and 
on  recoverable  in  determining 
urred. 

EUcplanation  of  Provision 
11  provides  that  the  earnings  and 
If  any  property  and  casualty  insur- 
pany  that  took  into  account  estl- 
Ivage  and  subrogation  recoverable 
in  detertnining  losses  Incurred  for  its  last 
taxable  jyear  beginning  before  January  1. 
1990.  is  io  be  determined  without  regard  to 
the  special  deduction  that  is  allowed  over 
the  first!  4  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember ll,  1989.  The  special  deduction  is  to 
be  taken  into  account,  however.  In  determin- 
ing earnings  and  profits  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying sections  56,  902,  952(c)(1)  and  960  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  This  provision 
is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
those  property  and  casualty  Insureace  com- 
panies tiat  took  into  account  estimated  sal- 
vage ani  subrogation  recoverable  in  deter- 
mining losses  incurred  with  substantially 
the  sam0  Federal  income  tax  treatment  as 
that  prodded  to  those  property  and  casualty 
Insurance  companies  that  prior  to  the  1990 
Act  did  Bot  take  into  account  estimated  sal- 
vage ani  subrogation  recoverable  in  deter- 
mining losses  Incurred. 

3.  Information  with  respect  to  certain  for- 
eign-owned or  foreign  corporations:  Sus- 
pension of  the  statute  of  limitations  dur- 
ing ofertain  judicial  proceedings  (sec. 
102(cXl)  of  the  bill,  sees.  11314  and  11315  of 
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Present  Law 
Any  domestic  corporation  that  is  25-per- 
cent owaed  by  one  foreign  person  is  subject 
to  certain  information  reporting  and  record- 
keeping requirements  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions carried  out  directly  or  indirectly 
with  certain  foreign  persons  treated  as  relat- 
ed to  th^  domestic  corporation  ("reportable 
transactions")  (sec.  e038A(a)).  In  addition, 
the  Cod^  provides  procedures  whereby  an 
IRS  exaAiination  request  or  summons  with 
respect  Jto  reportable  transactions  can  be 
served  an  foreign  related  persons  through 
the  doi^estic  corporation  (sec.  6038A(e)). 
Similar  Revisions  apply  to  any  foreign  cor- 
poration engaged  In  a  trade  or  business  with- 
in the  Ijnited  States,  with  respect  to  infor- 
mation, jrecords,  examination  requests,  and 


summonses  iertainlng  to  the  computation  of 
its  liability  fbr  tax  In  the  United  States  (sec. 
6038C).  Certtun  noncompliance  rules  may  be 
applied  by  Oie  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
the  case  of  the  failure  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion to  comply  with  a  summons  pertaining 
to  a  reporttjble  transaction  (a  "6038A  sum- 
mons") (sec.  |6038A(e)).  or  the  failure  by  a  for- 
eign corporation  engaged  in  a  U.S.  trade  or 
business  to  comply  with  a  summons  issued 
for  purposes]  of  determining  the  foreigm  cor- 
poration's liability  for  tax  in  the  United 
States  (a  "SO^C  summons")  (sec.  6038C(d)). 

Any  corpotatlon  that  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6038A  or  6088C  has  the  right 
to  petition  a  Federal  district  court  to  quash 
a  6038A  or  60B8C  summons,  or  to  review  a  de- 
termination by  the  IRS  that  the  corporation 
did  not  subetantially  comply  in  a  timely 
manner  witl  the  6038A  or  6038C  summons 
(sec.  e038A(3j(4)  (A)  and  (B);  sec.  e038C(d)(4)). 
During  the  iwriod  that  either  such  judicial 
proceeding  ^  pending  (including  appeals), 
and  for  up  tf  90  days  thereafter,  the  statute 
of  limitations  is  suspended  with  respect  to 
any  transaction  (or  item,  in  the  case  of  a  for- 
eign coriwra^ion)  to  which  the  summons  re- 
lates (sees.  6^A(e)(4)(D),  6038C(d)(4)). 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1989  Act 
amendments  to  section  6038A  states  that  the 
suspension  cff  the  statute  of  limiutlons  ap- 
plies to  "th4  taxable  year(s)  at  issue."  ^  The 
legislative  l^story  of  the  1990  Act,  which 
added  seetldn  6038C  to  the  Code,  uses  the 
same  language.' 

ilanatlon  of  Provision 
The  bill  modifies  the  provisions  in  sections 
6038A  and  6(S8C  that  suspend  the  statute  of 
limitations  do  clarify  that  the  suspension  ap- 
plies to  any  taxable  year  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  for  which  is  af- 
fected by  the  transaction  or  item  to  which 
the  summons  relates. 

4.  Rates  of  Interest  for  large  corporate  un- 
derpaymen(ts  (sees.  102(c)(6)  and  (7)  of  the 
bill,  sec.  1341  of  the  1990  Act,  and  sec. 
6621(c)  of  tie  Code) 

I  Present  Law 
The  rate  of  interest  otherwise  applicable  to 
underpaymeats  of  tax  is  increased  by  two 
percent  in  the  case  of  large  corporate  under- 
payments (eenerally  defined  to  exceed 
$100,000),  apilicable  to  periods  after  the  30th 
day  following  the  earlier  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed deflclmcy,  the  furnishing  of  a  statu- 
tory notice  of  deficiency,  or  an  assessment 
notice  issiied  In  connection  with  a 
nondeflcienc^  procedure. 

anation  of  Provision 
The  bill  provides  that  an  IRS  notice  that  is 
later  wlthdnawn  because  it  was  issued  in 
error  does  net  trigger  the  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  bill  also  corrects  an  Incorrect  ref- 
erence to  "tliis  subtitle". 


.  247,  lOlst  Con?..  1st  Sess.  1301  (1969); 
^f  Provisions  Approved  by  the  Com- 
er 3.  1989,"  Senate  Finance  Commlt- 
101-37).  lOlst  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  118 


'H.R.  Rep.  N^ 
"Explanation 
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tee  Print  CV 
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'--Legislative  History  of  Ways  and  Means  Demo- 
cratic Alternative."  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Print  (VCMP:  101-37).  101st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  58 
(October  15,  1990);  Report  language  submitted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  on  S.  3:^9,  136  Cong.  Rec.  S  15629.  S  15700 
(1990). 
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D.  Expiring  Tax  Proxnsions 

1.  Exclusion  for  employer-provided  edu- 
cational assistance  (sec.  102<dXl)  of  the 
bin.  sec.  11403  of  the  1990  Act.  and  sees.  127 
and  132  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 

Employer-provided  educational  assistance 
is  excludable  from  grross  Income  if  the  value 
of  the  assistance  does  not  exceed  S5.2S0  and 
certain  other  requirements  are  satisfied  (sec. 
127).  Prior  to  the  1990  Act.  the  exclusion  did 
not  apply  to  graduate  level  courses.  The  1990 
Act  eliminated  this  restriction.  The  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  provided 
that  educational  assistance  that  is  not  ex- 
cludable under  section  127  due  to  the  dollar 
limitation  on  the  exclusion  and  the  restric- 
tion on  graduate  level  courses  is  excludable 
{h}m  gross  income  if  and  only  If  it  qualifies 
as  a  working  condition  fringe  benefit  (sec. 
132(h)). 

E^xplanation  of  Provision 

The  bill  amends  the  fringe  beneflt  rules  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  graduate  level 
course  restriction  has  been  repealed. 

2.  Research  credit  provision:  Effective  date 
for  repeal  of  special  proration  rule  (sec. 
102(d)(2)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  11402  of  the  1990 
Act) 

.Present  Law 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1969  effectively  extended  the  research  credit 
for  nine  months  by  prorating  certain  quali- 
fied research  expenses  Incurred  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  The  special  rule  to  prorate  quali- 
fied research  expenses  applied  in  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year  which  began  before  October 
1.  1990.  and  ended  after  September  30,  1990. 
Under  this  special  proration  rule,  the 
amount  of  qualified  research  expenses  in- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  prior  to  January  1, 1991, 
was  multiplied  by  the  ratio  that  the  number 
of  days  in  that  taxable  year  before  October  1, 
1900,  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  in 
such  taxable  year  before  January  1,  1991.  The 
amendments  made  by  the  1989  Act  to  the  re- 
search credit  (including  the  new  method  for 
calculating  a  taxjiayer's  base  amount)  gen- 
erally were  effective  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1969.  However,  this 
effective  date  did  not  apply  to  the  special 
proration  rule  (which  applied  to  any  taxable 
year  which  began  prior  to  October  1,  1990— 
Including  some  years  which  began  before  De- 
cember 31,  1989— if  such  taxable  year  ended 
after  September  30.  1990). 

Section  11402  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990  extended  the  research 
credit  through  December  31,  1991.  and  re- 
pealed the  special  proration  rule  provided  for 
by  the  1969  Act.  Section  11402  of  the  1990  Act 
was  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
taxable  years  beginning  before  December  31, 
1969,  and  ending  after  September  30,  1990 
(e.g.,  a  taxable  year  of  November  1,  1969 
through  October  31,  1990),  the  special  prora- 
tion rule  provided  by  the  1969  Act  would  con- 
tinue to  apply. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

The  bill  repeals  for  all  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  December  31,  1969,  the  special  pro- 
ration rule  provided  for  by  the  1969  Act. 
E.  Energy  Tax  Provisions:  Alternative  Minimum 
Tax  Adjustment  Based  on  Energy  Preferences 
(sees.  102(e)(2)  and  (6)  of  the  bUl.  sec.  ll$31(a) 
of  the  1990  Act.  and  sec.  56(h)  of  the  Code) 
Present  Law 

In  computing  alternative  minimum  tax- 
able income  (and  the  adjusted  current  earn- 
ings (ACE)  adjustment  of  the  alternative 


minimum  tax),  certain  adjustments  are 
made  to  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  treat- 
ment for  intangible  drilling  costs  (IDCs)  and 
depletion.  A  special  energy  deduction  is  also 
allowed.  The  special  energy  deduction  is  ini- 
tially determined  by  determining  the  tax- 
payer's (1)  intangible  drilling  cost  preference 
and  (2)  the  marginal  production  depletion 
preference.  The  intangible  drilling  cost  pref- 
erence Is  the  amount  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's alternative  minimum  taxable  income 
would  be  reduced  if  it  were  computed  with- 
out regard  to  the  adjustments  for  IDCs.  The 
marginal  production  depletion  preference  is 
the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's  alter- 
native minimum  taxable  income  would  be  re- 
duced if  it  were  computed  without  regard  to 
depletion  adjustments  attributable  to  mar- 
ginal production.  The  intangible  drilling 
cost  preference  is  then  apportioned  between 
(1)  the  portion  of  the  preference  related  to 
qualified  exploratory  costs  and  (2)  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  preference.  The  por- 
tion of  the  preference  related  to  qualified  ex- 
ploratory costs  is  multiplied  by  75  percent 
and  the  remaining  portion  is  multiplied  by  15 
percent.  The  marginal  production  depletion 
preference  is  multiplied  by  50  percent.  The 
three  products  described  above  are  added  to- 
gether to  arrive  at  the  taxpayer's  special  en- 
ergy deduction  (subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions). 

The  special  energy  deduction  is  not  al- 
lowed to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  40  per- 
cent of  alternative  minimum  taxable  income 
determined  without  regard  to  either  this  spe- 
cial energy  deduction  or  the  alternative  tax 
net  operating  loss  deduction.  Any  special  en- 
ergy deduction  amount  limited  by  the  40-per- 
cent threshold  may  not  be  carried  to  another 
taxable  year.  In  addition,  the  combination  of 
the  special  energy  deduction,  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  net  operating  loss  and  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  foreign  tax  credit 
cannot  generally  offset,  in  the  aggregate, 
more  than  90  percent  of  a  taxpayers  alter- 
native minimum  tax  determined  without 
such  attributes. 

Explanation  of  Provisions 

Interaction  of  special  energy  deduction  with  net 
operating  loss  and  investment  tax  credit 

The  bill  clarifies  that  the  amount  of  alter- 
native tax  net  operating  loss  that  is  utilized 
In  any  taxable  year  Is  to  be  appropriately  ad- 
justed to  take  into  account  the  amount  of 
special  energy  deduction  claimed  for  that 
year.  This  operates  to  preserve  a  portion  of 
the  alternative  tax  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over by  reducing  the  amount  of  net  operat- 
ing loss  utilised  to  the  extent  of  the  special 
energy  deduction  claimed,  which  if  unused, 
could  not  be  carried  forward. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  similar  pro- 
vision which  clarifies  that  the  limitation  on 
the  utilization  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  purposes  of  the  alternative  minimum  tax 
Is  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
special  energy  deduction. 

Interaction  of  special  energy  deduction  unth  ad- 
justment based  on  adjusted  current  earn- 
ings. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  ACE  adjustment 
is  to  be  computed  without  regard  to  the  spe- 
cial energy  deduction.  Thus,  the  bill  speci- 
fies that  the  ACE  adjustment  is  equal  to  75 
percent  of  the  excess  of  a  corporation's  ad- 
justed current  earnings  over  its  alternative 
minimum  taxable  Income  computed  without 
regard  to  either  the  ACE  adjustment,  the  al- 
ternative tax  net  operating  loss  deduction, 
or  the  special  energy  deduction. 


f.  EstaU  Freezes  (sec.  102(f)  of  the  bitt.  sec. 

11602  of  the  1990  Act.  and  sees.  2701-04  of  the 

Code) 

Present  Law 
Generally 

The  value  of  property  transferred  by  gift  or 
includible  in  the  decedent's  gross  estate  is 
Its  fair  market  value.  Fair  market  value  is 
generally  the  price  at  which  the  property 
would  change  hands  between  a  willing  buyer 
and  willing  seller,  neither  being  under  any 
compulsion  to  buy  or  sell  and  both  having 
reasonable  knowledge  of  relevant  facts 
(Treas.  Reg.  sec.  20.2031).  Chapter  14  contains 
rules  that  supersede  the  willing  buyer,  will- 
ing seller  standard  (Code  sees.  2701-04). 
Preferred  interests  in  corporation  and  partner- 
ships 

Valuation  of  retained  interests 

Scope.— Section  2701  provides  special  rules 
for  valuing  certain  rights  retained  in  con- 
junction with  the  transfer  to  a  family  mem- 
ber of  an  interest  in  a  corporation  or  part- 
nership. These  rules  apply  to  any  applicable 
retained  Interest  held  by  the  transferor  or  an 
applicable  family  member  immediately  after 
the  transfer  of  an  Interest  in  such  entity.  An 
"applicable  family  member"  Is.  with  respect 
to  any  transferor,  the  transferor's  spouse, 
ancestors  of  the  transferor  and  the  spouse, 
and  spouses  of  such  ancestors. 

An  applicable  retained  Interest  is  an  inter- 
est with  respect  to  which  there  is  one  of  two 
types  of  rights  ("affected  rights").  The  first 
type  of  affected  right  is  a  liquidation,  put. 
call,  or  conversion  right,  generally  defined 
as  any  liquidation,  put.  call,  or  conversion 
right,  or  similar  right,  the  exercise  or 
nonexerclse  of  which  affects  the  value  of  the 
transferred  interest.  The  second  type  of  af- 
fected right  is  a  distribution  right*  in  an  en- 
tity in  which  the  transferor  and  applicable 
family  members  hold  control  immediately 
before  the  transfer.  In  determining  control, 
an  individual  is  treated  as  holding  any  inter- 
est held  by  the  individual's  brothers,  sisters 
and  lineal  descendents.  A  distribution  right 
does  not  Include  any  right  with  respect  to  a 
junior  equity  interest. 

Valuation. — Section  2701  contains  two  rules 
for  valuing  applicable  retained  interests. 
Under  the  first  rule,  an  affected  right  other 
than  a  right  to  qualified  payments  is  valued 
at  zero.  Under  the  second  rule  any  retained 
Interest  that  confers  (1)  a  liquidation,  put, 
call  or  conversion  right  and  (2)  a  distribution 
right  that  consists  of  the  right  to  receive  a 
qualified  jMyment  is  valued  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  right  is  exercised  in  a  mmaner 
resulting  in  the  lowest  value  for  all  such 
rights  (the  "lowest  value  rule").  There  Is  no 
statutory  rule  governing  the  treatment  of  an 
applicable  retained  Interest  that  confers  a 
right  to  receive  a  qualified  payment,  but 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  liquidation, 
put.  call  or  conversion  right. 

A  qualified  payment  is  a  dividend  payable 
on  a  periodic  basis  and  at  a  fixed  rate  under 
cumulative  preferred  stock  (or  a  comparable 
pajrment  under  a  partnership  agreement).  A 
transferor  or  applicable  family  member  may 
elect  not  to  treat  such  a  dividend  (or  com- 
parable payment)  as  a  qualified  payment.  A 
transferor  or  applicable  family  mmnber  also 
may  elect  to  treat  any  other  distribution 
right  as  a  qualified  payment  to  be  paid  in  the 
amounts  and  at  the  times  specified  in  the 
election. 


<A  dtotrlbation  rirbt  generally  Is  a  rlgtit  to  a  dl»- 
tribatlon  &x>in  a  corporation  wltb  respect  to  Ita 
stock,  or  ftom  a  partnership  wltb  respect  to  a  paiV 
ner's  Interest  In  the  partnership. 
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Inclusion  in  transfer  tax  6(ue.— Failure  to 
make  a  qoalifled  payment  valued  under  the 
lowest  value  rule  within  four  years  of  its  due 
date  generally  results  in  an  inclusion  in  the 
transfer  tax  base  eQuaJ  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  compounded  value  of  the  sched- 
uled payments  over  the  compounded  value  of 
the  payments  actually  made.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  regulatory  authority  to 
make  subsequent  transfer  tax  adjustments  in 
the  transfer  of  an  applicable  retained  inter- 
est to  reflect  the  increase  in  a  prior  taxable 
grift  by  reason  of  section  2701. 

Generally,  this  inclusion  occurs  if  the 
holder  transfers  by  sale  or  gift  the  applicable 
retained  interest  during  life  or  at  death.  In 
addition,  the  taxpayer  Riay,  by  election, 
treat  the  payment  of  the  qualified  payment 
as  giving  rise  to  an  inclusion  with  respect  to 
prior  periods. 

The  inclusion  continues  to  apply  if  the  ap- 
plicable retained  interest  is  transferred  to  an 
applicable  family  member.  There  is  no  inclu- 
sion on  a  transfer  of  an  applicable  retained 
interest  to  a  spouse  for  consideration  or  in  a 
transaction  qualifying  for  the  marital  deduc- 
tion but  subsequent  transfers  by  the  spouse 
are  subject  to  the  inclusion.  Other  transfers 
to  applicable  family  members  result  in  an 
immediate  inclusion  as  well  as  subjecting 
the  transferee  to  subsequent  inclusions. 

Minimum  value  of  residual  interest 

Section  2701  also  establishes  a  minimum 
value  for  a  Junior  equity  interest  in  a  cor- 
poration or  partnership.  For  partnerships,  a 
Junior  equity  Interest  is  an  interest  under 
which  the  rights  to  Income  and  capital  are 
Junior  to  the  rights  of  all  other  classes  of  eq- 
uity interests. 

Trusts  and  term  interests  in  property 

The  value  of  a  transfer  in  trust  is  the  value 
of  the  entire  property  less  the  value  of  rights 
in  the  property  retained  by  the  grantor.  Sec- 
tion 2702  provides  that  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  a  transfer  of  an  interest  in 
trust  to  a  member  of  the  transferor's  family 
is  a  gift,  the  value  of  an  interest  retained  by 
the  transferor  or  an  applicable  family  mem- 
ber is  sero  unless  such  interest  takes  certain 
prescribed  forms. 

For  a  transfer  with  respect  to  a  specified 
portion  of  property,  section  2702  applies  only 
to  such  portion.  The  section  does  not  apply 
to  the  extent  that  the  transfer  is  incomplete. 

Options  and  buy-sell  aereements 

A  restriction  upon  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
property  may  reduce  its  fair  market  value. ' 
Treasury  regulations  provide  that  a  restric- 
tion is  to  be  disregarded  unless  the  agree- 
ment represents  a  bona  fide  business  ar- 
rangement and  not  a  device  to  pass  the  dece- 
dent's shares  to  the  natural  objects  of  his 
bounty  for  less  than  full  and  adequate  con- 
sideration (Treas.  Reg.  sec.  a0.2031-2(h)). 

Section  2703  provides  that  for  transfer  tax 
purposes  the  value  of  property  is  determined 
without  regard  to  any  option,  agreement  or 
other  right  to  acquire  or  use  the  property  at 
less  than  fair  market  value  or  any  restric- 
tion on  the  right  to  sell  or  use  such  property. 
Certain  options  are  excepted  from  this  rule. 
To  fall  within  the  exception,  the  option, 
agreement,  right  or  restriction  must  (1)  be  a 
bona  fide  business  arrangement,  (2)  not  be  a 
device  to  transfer  such  property  to  members 
of  the  decedent's  family  for  less  than  full  and 
adequate  consideration  in  money  or  money's 
worth,  and  (3)  have  terms  comparable  to 
similar  arrangements  entered  into  by  per- 
sons in  an  arm's  length  transaction. 


E^lanatlon  of  Provisions 
interests  in  corporations  and  partner- 
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The  till  provides  that  an  applicable  re- 
tained Interest  conferring  a  distribution 
right  ta  qualified  iwyments  with  respect  to 
which  tpere  is  no  liquidation,  put,  call,  or 
conversion  right  is  valued  without  regard  to 
section  B701.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
retentiop  of  such  right  gives  rise  to  twtential 
inclusloti  in  the  transfer  tax  base.  In  making 
these  chlanges,  it  Is  understood  that  Treasury 
regulations  could  provide,  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  right  to  receive  amounts 
on  liquiflation  of  the  corporation  or  partner- 
ship coftstltutes  a  liquidation  right  within 
the  meaping  of  section  2701  if  the  transferor, 
alone  oi*  with  others,  holds  the  right  to  cause 
liquidation. 

The  bill  modifies  the  definition  of  Junior 
equity  Interest  by  granting  regulatory  au- 
thority jto  treat  a  partnership  interest  with 
rights  tnat  are  Junior  with  respect  to  either 
income  or  capital  as  a  Junior  equity  interest. 
The  bill  also  modifies  the  definition  of  dis- 
tributioji  right  by  replacing  the  Junior  eq- 
uity interest  exception  with  an  exception  for 
a  right  Under  an  interest  that  is  Junior  to  the 
rights  qf  the  transferred  interest.  As  a  re- 
sult, section  2701  does  not  affect  the  valu- 
ation of!  a  transferred  interest  that  is  senior 
to  the  retained  Interest,  even  if  the  retained 
interestjis  not  a  Junior  equity  interest. 

The  bfll  modifies  the  rules  for  electing  into 
or  out  pf  qualified  payment  treatment.  A 
dividend  payable  on  a  periodic  basis  and  at  a 
fixed  rite  under  a  cumulative  preferred 
stock  hAld  by  the  transferor  is  treated  as  a 
qualifiei  payment  unless  the  transferor 
elects  otherwise.  If  held  by  an  applicable 
family  i^ember,  such  stock  is  not  treated  as 
a  qualihed  payment  unless  the  holder  so 
elects.^  kn  addition,  a  transferor  or  applica- 
ble family  member  holding  any  other  dis- 
tribution right  may  treat  such  right  as  a 
quallQef  payment  to  be  paid  in  the  amounts 
and  at  t|ie  times  specified  in  the  election. 

Inclu^pn  in  transfer  tax  base 

The  ikll  grants  the  Treasury  Department 
regulat4ry  authority  to  make  subsequent 
transfer^  tax  adjustments  to  reflect  the  inclu- 
sion of  .unpaid  amounts  with  respect  to  a 
qualified  payment.  This  authority,  for  exam- 
ple, woild  permit  the  Treasury  Department 
to  ellmiiate  the  double  taxation  that  might 
occur  it)  with  respect  to  a  transfer,  both  the 
inclusioii  and  the  value  of  qualified  payment 
arrearaf  es  were  Included  In  the  transfer  tax 
base.  It  would  also  permit  elimination  of  the 
double  taxation  that  might  result  from  a 
transfer  to  a  spouse,  who,  under  the  statute, 
is  both  jan  applicable  family  member  and  a 
membeij  of  the  transferor's  family. 

The  bin  treats  a  transfer  to  a  spouse  fall- 
ing un(»r  the  annual  exclusion  the  same  as 
a  traiuier  qualifying  for  the  marital  deduc- 
tion. Taus,  no  inclusion  would  occur  upon 
the  transfer  of  an  applicable  retained  inter- 
est to  at  spouse,  but  subsequent  transfers  by 
the  spouse  would  be  subject  to  inclusion.  The 
bill  als4  clarifies  that  the  Inclusion  contin- 
ues to  4pply  If  an  applicable  family  member 
transfers  a  right  to  qualified  payments  to 
the  traitsferor. 

The  provision  clarifies  the  consequences  of 
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to  treat  a  distribution  as  giving  rise 


gives  rise  tc  an  inclusion  only  with  respect 
to  the  payment  for  which  the  election  is 
made.  The  Inclusion  with  respect  to  other 
payments  Is  (unaffected. 
Trust  and  term  interest  in  property 

The  bill  conforms  section  2702  to  existing 
regulatory  tjerminology  by  substituting  the 
term  "incojnplete  gift"  for  "incomplete 
transfer."  Iq  addition,  the  bill  limits  the  ex- 
ception for  incomplete  gifts  to  instances  in 
which  the  Entire  gift  is  incomplete.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  granted  regulatory 
authority,  htowever,  to  create  additional  ex- 
ceptions not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  section.  This  authority,  for  example, 
could  be  used  to  except  a  charitable  trust 
that  meets  phe  requirements  of  section  664 
and  that  do6s  not  otherwise  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  transferring  property  to  a  fiunily 
member  treei  of  transfer  tax. 
Options  and  ^y-sell  agreements 

The  bill  modifies  the  exception  to  the  rule 
disregarding  an  option  for  transfer  tax  valu- 
ation. The  requirement  that  the  option, 
agreement,  right  or  restriction  not  be  a  de- 
vice to  transfer  the  property  to  members  of 
the  decedent's  family  is  revised  to  require 
that  the  opiion  not  be  a  device  to  transfer 
the  propertsf  to  persons  who  are  natural  ob- 
jects of  the  iounty  of  the  transferor.  This  re- 
vision conforms  section  2703  to  the  Treas>iry 
regulations  knd  recognizes  that  the  section 
applies  withlrespect  to  all  transfer  taxes. 

G.  Afiscellaneous  Provisions 
1.  Conforming  amendments  to  the  repeal  of 

the  General  Utilities  doctrine  (sec.  102(g) 

(1)  and  (2)'0f  the  bill,  sec  11702(e)(2)  of  the 

1990  Act.  knd  sees.  897(f)  and  1246  of  the 

Code) 

Present  Law 

As  a  result  of  changes  made  by  recent  tax 
legislation,  gain  is  generally  recognized  on 
the  distribution  of  appreciated  property  by  a 
corporation  to  its  shareholders.  The  Tech- 
nical Corrections  subtitle  of  the  1990  Act  and 
technical  co^ection  provisions  in  prior  acts 
made  varioils  conforming  amendments  aris- 
ing out  of  qhese  changes.  For  example,  the 
1990  Act  majde  a  conforming  change  to  sec- 
tion 3S5(c)  t^  state  the  treatment  of  distribu- 
tions in  section  355  transactions  in  the  af- 
firmative rather  than  by  reference  to  the 
provisions  of  section  311.  In  addition,  the 
Technical  a^d  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of 
1968  (the  "968  Act")  made  a  conforming 
change  to  SDction  1248(0  to  update  the  ref- 
erences to  the  nonrecognition  provisions 
contained  in  that  subsection.  One  of  the 
changes  was  to  change  the  reference  to  "sec- 
tion 311(a)"  ^om  "section  311". 

Rx^lanatlon  of  Provisions 

The  bill  liakes  three  conforming  changes 
to  the  Code. 

First,  section  897(0,  relating  to  the  basis  in 
a  United  Stiates  real  property  Interest  dis- 
tributed to  a  foreign  person,  is  repealed  as 
deadwood.  tbe  basis  of  the  distributed  prop- 
erty is  its  l^r  market  value  in  accordance 
with  section  301(d). 

Second,  section  1248(0  is  amended  to  add  a 
reference  to  section  355(c)(1),  which  provides 
generally  for  the  nonrecognition  of  gain  or 
loss  on  the  distribution  of  stock  or  securities 
in  certain  subsidiary  corporations.  This  re- 
tains the  sutatance  of  the  law  as  it  existed 
before  the  jconforming  change  to  section 
355(c)  made  by  the  1990  Act. 

Third,  section  1248  is  amended  to  clarity 
that,  notwithstanding  the  conforming 
changes  made  by  the  1968  Act,  with  respect 
to  any  transaction  In  which  a  U.S.  person  is 
treated  as  realizing  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
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change  of  stock  of  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration, the  U.S.  person  shall  be  treated  as 
having  sold  or  exchanged  the  stock  for  par- 
poses  of  applying  section  1248.  Thus  If  a  U.S. 
person  distributes  appreciated  stock  of  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  to  Its  share- 
holders in  a  transaction  In  which  gain  Is  rec- 
ognized under  section  311(b).  section  1248 
shall  be  applied  as  If  the  stock  had  been  sold 
or  exchanged  at  its  f&lr  nuu-ket  value.  Under 
section  ia48(a),  part  or  all  of  the  gain  may  be 
treated  as  a  dividend.  Under  the  bill,  the  rule 
treating  the  distribution  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1248  as  a  sale  or  exchange  also  applies 
where  the  U.S.  person  Is  deemed  to  distrib- 
ute the  stock  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1248(1).  Under  section  1248(1),  gain  will  be  rec- 
ognized only  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
treated  as  a  dividend  under  section  1248. 

These  amendments  are  not  intended  to  af- 
fect the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  issue 
regulations  under  section  1248(0  providing 
exceptions  to  the  rule  recognizing  gain  in 
certain  distributions  (cf.  Notice  87-64,  1967-2 
C.B.  375). 

2.  Prohibited  transaction  rules  (sec.  102(gK3) 
of  the  bill,  sec.  11701(m)  of  the  1990  Act,  and 
sec.  4975  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 
The  Code  and  title  I  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(ERISA)  prohibit  certain  transactions  be- 
tween an  employee  benefit  plan  and  certain 
persons  related  to  such  plan.  An  exemption 
to  the  prohibited  transaction  rules  of  title  I 
of  ESUSA  is  provided  in  the  case  of  sales  of 
employer  securities  the  plan  is  required  to 
dispose  of  under  the  Pension  Protection  Act 
of  1987  (ERISA  sec.  408(b)(12)).  The  1980  Act 
amended  the  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
transactions  that  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
hibited transaction  rules  of  ERISA  are  auto- 
matically exempt  Crom  the  prohibited  trans- 
action rules  of  the  Code.  The  1990  Act  change 
was  Intended  to  be  limited  to  transactions 
exempt  under  section  408(bK12)  of  ERISA. 
Explanation  of  Provision 

The  bill  conforms  the  statutory  language 
to  legislative  Intent  by  providing  that  trans- 
actions that  are  exempt  from  the  prohibited 
transaction  rules  of  ERISA  by  reason  of 
ERISA  section  408(bK12)  are  also  exempt 
fix)m  the  prohibited  transaction  rules  of  the 
Code. 

3.  Effective  date  of  LIFO  adjustment  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  adjusted  current  earn- 
ings (sec.  102(g)(4)  of  the  bill,  sec.  11701  of 
the  1980  Act,  sec.  7611(b)  of  the  1989  Act, 
and  sec.  S6(g)  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 

For  purposes  of  computing  the  adjusted 
current  earnings  (ACE)  component  of  the 
corporate  alternative  minimum  tax,  tax- 
payers are  required  to  make  the  LIFO  Inven- 
tory adjustments  provided  in  section 
312(nK4)  of  the  Code.  Section  312(n)(4)  gen- 
erally is  applicable  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing earnings  and  profits  in  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1964.  The  ACE 
adjustment  generally  is  applicable  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1969. 
Explanation  of  Provision 

The  bill  clarifies  that  the  LIFO  inventory 
adjustment  required  for  AC^  purposes  shall 
be  computed  by  applying  the  rules  of  section 
312(nK4)  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1969.  The  effec- 
tive date  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
earnings  and  profits  (September  30.  1964)  is 
inapplicable  for  purposes  of  the  ACE  LIFO 
inventory  adjustment.  Thus,  the  ACE  LIFO 
adjustment  shall  be  computed  with  reference 


to  Increases  (and  decreases,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  regulations)  in  the  ACE  LIFO  re- 
serve in  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969. 
4.  Low-income  housing  credit  (sec.  102(gK5) 

of  the  bill.  sec.  11701(aKll)  of  the  1990  Act, 

and  sec.  42  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 

The  amendments  to  the  low-income  hous- 
ing tax  credit  contained  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  generally 
were  effective  for  a  building  placed  in  service 
after  December  31,  1969,  to  the  extent  the 
building  was  financed  by  tax-exempt  bonds 
("a  bond-financed  building").  This  rule  ap- 
plied regardless  of  when  the  bonds  were  Is- 
sued. 

A  technical  correction  enacted  in  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  lim- 
ited this  effective  date  to  buildings  financed 
with  bonds  Issued  after  December  31,  1969. 
Thus,  the  technical  correction  applied  pre- 
1969  Act  law  to  a  bond-financed  building 
placed  in  service  after  December  31,  1969,  if 
the  bonds  were  issued  before  January  1,  1990. 
Explanation  of  Provision 

The  bill  repeals  the  1990  technical  correc- 
tion. The  bill  provides,  however,  the  pre-1969 
Act  law  will  apply  to  a  bond-financed  build- 
ing if  the  owner  of  the  building  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  reasonable  reliance  upon  the  1990 
technical  correction. 
H.  Expired  or  Obsolete  Provisions  ("Deadwood 

Provisions")  (sec.  102(h)  of  the  Ml  and  sees. 

11801-11816  of  the  1990  Act) 
Present  Law 

The  1990  Act  repealed  and  amended  numer- 
ous sections  of  the  Code  by  deleting  obsolete 
provisions  ("deadwood").  These  amendments 
were  not  Intended  to  make  substantive 
changes  to  the  tax  law. 

Explanation  of  Provisions 
The  bill  makes  several  amendments  to  re- 
store the  substance  of  prior  law  which  was 
Inadvertently  changed  by  the  deadwood  pro- 
visions of  the  1900  Act.  These  amendments 
include  (Da  provision  restoring  the  prior- 
law  depreciation  treatment  of  certain  energy 
property  (sec.  168(e)(3KB)(vl)):  (2)  a  provision 
restoring  the  prior-law  definition  of  property 
eligible  for  expensing  (sec.  179(d));  (3)  a  provi- 
sion restoring  the  prior-law  rule  providing 
that  if  any  member  of  an  affiliated  group  of 
corporations  elects  the  credit  under  section 
901  for  foreign  taxes  paid  or  accrued,  then  all 
members  of  the  group  pairing  or  accruing 
such  taxes  must  elect  the  credit  in  order  for 
any  dividend  paid  by  a  member  of  the  group 
to  qualify  for  the  100-percent  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction  (sec.  243(b));  and  (4)  the  i»t>- 
vislons  relating  to  the  collection  of  State  in- 
dividual income  taxes  (sees.  6361-6365). 

The  bill  also  makes  several  nonsubstantive 
clerical  amendments  to  conform  the  Code  to 
the  amendments  made  by  the  deadwood  pro- 
visions. None  of  these  amendments  is  in- 
tended to  change  the  substance  of  pre-1990 
law. 

n.  OTHER  TAX  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

A.  Hedge  Bonds  (tec.  103(b)  of  the  bUl.  sec.  11701 
of  the  1990  Act.  and  sec.  149(g)  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 
The  1989  Act  provided  generally  that  Inter- 
est on  hedge  bonds  is  not  tax-exempt  unless 
prescribed  minimum  percentages  of  the  pro- 
ceeds are  reasonably  expected  to  be  spent  at 
set  Intervals  during  the  five-year  period 
after  issuance  of  the  bonds  (sec.  149(g)).  A 
hedge  bond  is  defined  generally  as  a  bond  (1) 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  which 


are  not  reasonably  expected  to  be  spent 
within  three  years  following  Issuance  and  (2) 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  invested  at  substantially  guaran- 
teed yields  for  four  years  or  more. 

This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  bedg« 
bonds,  however,  if  at  least  95  percent  of  the 
proceeds  are  Invested  in  other  tax-exempt 
bonds  (not  subject  to  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax).  The  95-percent  investment  re- 
quirement is  not  violated  If  Investment  earn- 
ings exceeding  five  percent  of  the  proceeds 
are  temporarily  invested  for  up  to  30  days 
pending  reinvestment  in  taxable  (including 
alternative  minimum  taxable)  Investments. 
Explanatlon~t>f  Provision 

The  bill  clarifies  that  the  30-day  exception 
for  temporary  investments  of  Investment 
earnings  applies  to  amounts  (i.e.,  principal 
and  earnings  thereon)  temporarily  invested 
during  the  30-day  period  Immediately  preced- 
ing redemption  of  the  bonds  as  well  as  such 
periods  preceding  reinvestment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

B.  Withholding  on  Distributions  from  U.S.  Real 
Property  Holding  Companies  (sec.  103(c)  of  the 
biU,  sec.  129  of  the  DeficU  Reduction  Act  of 
1984,  and  sec.  1445  of  the  Code) 

Present  Law 

Under  the  Foreign  Investment  in  Real 
Property  Tax  Act  of  1960  (FIRPTA),  a  foreign 
investor  that  disposes  of  a  U.S.  real  property 
interest  generally  is  required  to  pay  tax  on 
any  gain  on  the  disposition.  For  this  purpose 
a  U.S.  real  property  interest  generally  in- 
cludes stock  in  a  domestic  conmration  that 
is  a  U.S.  real  property  holding  corporation 
("USRPHC"),  or  was  a  USRPHC  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  five  years. 

A  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  in  a  USRPHC 
is  an  example  of  a  disposition  of  a  U.S.  real 
property  interest.  In  addition,  provisions  of 
subchapter  C  of  the  Code  treat  amounts  re- 
ceived in  certain  corporate  distributions  as 
amounts  received  in  sales  or  exchanges,  giv- 
ing rise  to  tax  liablUty  under  the  FIRPTA 
rules  when  a  foreign  person  receives  such  a 
distribution  fi-om  a  present  or  former 
USRPHC.  Thus,  amounts  received  by  a  for- 
eign shareholder  in  a  USRPHC  in  a  distribu- 
tion in  complete  liquidation  of  the  USRPHC 
are  treated  as  in  full  payment  in  exchange 
for  the  USRPHC  stock,  and  are  therefore 
subject  to  tax  under  FIRPTA  (sec.  331;  Treas. 
Reg.  sec.  1.897-5T(a)(2)(ili)).  Similarly, 
amounts  received  by  a  foreign  shareholder  In 
a  USRPHC  upon  redemption  of  the  USRPHC 
stock  are  treated  as  a  distribution  in  part  or 
full  payment  in  exchange  for  the  stock,  and 
are  therefore  subject  to  tax  under  FIRPTA 
(sec.  302(a);  Treas.  Reg.  sec.  1.897-5T(aK2)(il)). 
Third,  amounts  received  by  a  foreign  share- 
holder in  a  USRPHC.  in  a  section  301  dis- 
tribution from  the  USRPHC  that  exceeds  the 
available  earnings  and  proQts  of  the 
USRPHC,  are  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  the  shareholder's  USRPHC 
stock  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the 
shareholder's  adjusted  basis  In  the  stock; 
such  amounts  are  therefore  also  subject  to 
tax  under  FIRPTA  (sec.  301(c)(3);  Treas.  Reg. 
sec.  1.897-.5T(a)(2Kl)). 
FIRPTA  withholding 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  established  a 
withholding  system  to  enforce  the  FIRPTA 
tax.  Unless  an  exception  applies,  a  transferee 
of  a  U.S.  real  property  interest  fix>m  a  for- 
eign person  generally  is  required  to  withhold 
the  lesser  of  ten  percent  of  the  amount  real- 
ized (purchase  price),  or  the  maximum  tax  li- 
ability on  disposition  (as  determined  by  the 
mS)  (sec.  1445). 
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Although  the  FIRPTA  withholding  re- 
qolranent  by  its  terms  grenerally  applies  to 
all  dispositions  of  U.S.  real  property  inter- 
ests, and  subchapter  C  treats  amounts  re- 
ceiyed  in  certain  distributions  as  amounts 
received  in  sales  or  exchanges,  the  FIRPTA 
withholding  provisions  also  provide  express 
rules  for  withholding  on  certain  distribu- 
tions treated  as  sales  or  exchanges.  Gen- 
erally, distributions  In  a  transaction  to 
which  section  302  (redemptions)  or  part  n  of 
subchapter  C  (liquidations)  applies  are  sub- 
ject to  10  percent  withholding.*  Although  a 
section  301  distribution  In  excess  of  earnings 
and  profits  is  also  treated  as  a  disposition  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  FIRPTA  liability 
of  a  foreign  recipient  of  the  distribution, 
there  is  no  corresponding  withholding  provi- 
sion expressly  addressed  to  the  payor  of  such 
a  distribution. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

The  bill  clarifies  that  FIRPTA  withholding 
requirements  apply  to  any  section  301  dis- 
tribution to  a  foreign  person  by  a  domestic 
corporation  that  is  or  was  a  USRPHC,  which 
distribution  is  not  made  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion's earnings  and  profits  and  is  therefore 
treated  as  an  amount  received  In  a  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  U.S.  real  property  interest. 
(The  bill  does  not  alter  the  withholding 
treatment  of  section  301  distributions  by 
such  a  corporation  that  are  out  of  earnings 
and  profits.)  Under  the  bill,  the  FIRPTA 
withholding  requirements  that  apply  to  a 
section  301  distribution  not  out  of  earnings 
and  profits  are  similar  to  the  requirements 
applicable  to  redemption  or  liquidation  dis- 
tributions to  a  foreign  person  by  such  a  cor- 
poration. The  provision  is  effective  for  dis- 
tributions made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill.  No  inference  is  intended  as  to  the 
FIRPTA  withholding  requirements  applica- 
ble to  such  a  distribution  under  present  law. 
C.  Treatment  of  Credits  Attributable  to  Working 

Interests  in  Oil  and  Gas  Properties  (sec.  103(d) 

of  the  trill,  sec.  501  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

I9X,  and  sec.  469  of  the  Code) 
Present  Law 

Under  present  law,  a  working  Interest  in 
an  oil  and  gas  property  which  does  not  limit 
the  liability  of  the  taxiMiyer  is  not  a  "passive 
activity"  for  purposes  of  the  passive  loss 
rules  (sec.  469).  However,  if  any  loss  from  an 
activity  is  treated  as  not  being  a  passive  loss 
by  reason  of  being  from  a  worlcing  Interest, 
any  net  income  from  the  activity  in  subse- 
quent years  is  not  treated  as  income  from  a 
passive  activity,  notwithstanding  that  the 
activity  may  otherwise  have  become  passive 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

The  bill  provides  that  any  credit  attrib- 
utable to  a  working  Interest  in  an  oil  and  gas 
property.  In  a  taxable  year  in  which  the  ac- 
tivity is  no  longer  treated  as  not  being  a  pas- 
sive activity,  will  not  be  treated  as  attrib- 
utable to  a  passive  activity  to  the  extent  of 
any  tax  allocable  to  the  net  Income  from  the 
activity  for  the  taxable  year.  Any  credits 
firom  the  activity  in  excess  of  this  amount  of 
tax  will  continue  to  be  treated  as  arising 
&om  a  passive  activity  and  will  be  treated 
under  the  rules  generally  applicable  to  the 
passive  activity  credit.  The  provision  will 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1986. 


•Under  other  rules,  dividend  dlauibatlons  (i.e.. 
dlsuibatlon*  to  which  sec.  30I(cXl)  applies)  to  for- 
elfs  penons  by  U.S.  corporsUons.  Incladlngr 
USRPHCS.  are  rabiect  to  SO-percent  wlthholdlnt: 
under  the  Code.  Under  trestles,  the  withholding  on 
a  dividend  may  be  redoced  to  as  little  as  5  or  16  per- 
cent. 


D.  Exc^lsion  From  Income  For  Combat  Zone 
Contpinsation  (sec.  103(e)(4)  of  the  bill  and 
sec.  If  of  the  Code) 

I  Present  Law 

The  Qode  provides  that  gross  Income  does 
not  include  compensation  received  by  a  tax- 
payer f^r  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  any  month  during 
any  pait  of  which  the  taxpayer  served  In  a 
combatjzone  (or  was  hospitalized  as  a  result 
of  suchj  service)  (limited  to  S500  per  month 
for  officers).  The  heading  refers  to  "combat 
pay,"  although  that  term  is  no  longer  used 
to  refei  to  special  pay  provisions  for  mem- 
bers of 'the  Armed  Forces,  nor  is  the  exclu- 
sion lliiiited  to  those  special  pay  provisions 
(hazardous  duty  pay  (37  U.S.C.  sec.  301)  and 
hostile .  Are  or  imminent  danger  pay  (37 
U.S.C.  4ec.  310)). 

Explanation  of  Provision 
The  \tU  modifies  the  heading  of  Code  see- 
to  refer  to  "combat  zone  compensa- 


tion 11! 

tion"  instead  of  "combat  pay' 

makes 

erences 


conforming    changes 
elsewhere  in  the  0>de. 


.  The  bill  also 
to    cross-ref- 


TiTi^:  n.  Medicare  Miscellaneous  and 
Technical  amendments 

subtitle  a.  part  a 

1.  Pasnlents  for  PPS-exempt  Hospital  Serv- 
ices (fee.  aoi  of  the  bill.  sec.  400S  of  the  1990 
Act) 

Present  Law 

Certain  hospitals  and  units  of  hospitals  are 
exempra  from  Medicare's  prospective  pay- 
ment «rstem  (PPS).  including  psychiatric 
hospitals,  rehabilitation  hospitals,  children's 
hospitals,  long-term  hospitals,  cancer  hos- 
pitals, ^nd  units  of  general-purpose  hospitals 
providltg  similar  services  to  the  exempted 
hospitals.  These  hospitals  and  units  are  re- 
imbursed on  the  basis  of  reasonable  costs, 
subjectjto  limits  known  as  target  amounts. 

OBR/i  '90  included  a  provision  which  In- 
creasesj  payments  to  PPS-exempt  hospitals 
whose  jcosts  are  in  excess  of  the  target 
amounfls.  Hospitals  will  receive  fifty  percent 
of  the  snount  by  which  costs  exceed  the  tar- 
get anM)unt  up  to  110  percent  of  the  target 
amouni  The  iK'ovision  was  not  Intended  to 
apply  tb  units  of  general  purpose  hospitals 
which  4re  exempt  Crom  PPS. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

RA  '90  provision  would  be  corrected 

fy  that  only  exempt  hospitals,  and 

pt  hospital  units,  will  qualify  for 

payments     above     the     target 


The 

to  cli 
not  ex( 
addltiolial 
amoun' 


Iflcation  of  DRG  Payment  Window 
of  this  bill,  sec.  4003  of  the  1990  Act) 

Present  Law 
|;es  provided  to  an  inpatient  of  a  hos- 
an  entity  wholly  owned  or  operated 
by  a  tiospital  during  the  three-day  period 
prior  t4  admission  are  not  separately  reim- 
bursablJB  under  Part  B  of  Medicare. 

I  Explanation  of  Provision 
The  tt-ovision  would  be  clarified  to  include 
two  otker  ownership  arrangements  so  that 
service*  provided  by:  (1)  a  hospital;  (11)  an  en- 
tity wllolly  owned  or  operated  by  the  hos- 
pital; (ill)  an  entity  which  wholly  owns  the 
hospital;  and,  (iv)  an  entity  that  is  owned  by 
another  entity  which  also  owns  the  hospital, 
would  all  not  be  separately  reimbursable 
under  ^art  B  if  provided  less  than  three  days 


prior  t< 


admission. 


3.   Miscellaaeous  and  Technical  Provisions 

Pertalninf  to  Part  A  (sec.  203  of  this  bill, 

sec.  4008  of  the  1990  Act) 

Present  Law 

OBRA  '90  Included  a  clerical  error  in  the 
nursing  home  reform  provisions. 
Sxplanation  of  Provision 

The  OBR^  '90  provision  pertaining  to  the 
period  for  resident  assessment  included  in 
the  nursing  home  reform  provisions  would  be 
corrected. 

SUBTITLE  B.  PART  B 

1.  Pajrment»  for  Physician  Services  (sec.  211 
of  the  bill.  sees.  4101.  4102,  4103,  4105,  4106. 
4107.  4108.  4113.  4114.  4117.  and  4118  of  the 
1990  Act) 

Present  Law 

(a)  Overvtlued  Services.— OBRA  *90  pro- 
vided for  reiductlons  in  so-called  unsurveyed 
and  technidal  procedures.  These  procedures 
were  specifljed  by  exception.  That  is.  if  they 
were  not  stwcifled  in  the  statute  by  both 
name  and  procedure  code  number,  they  were 
reduced  by  6.5  percent.  The  lists  included  in 
the  statute  included  certain  codes  that  had 
been  surveyed  and  were  not  overpriced,  and 
included  certain  inconsistencies  between  the 
list  of  namee  and  procedure  code  numbers. 

(b)  Radiology  Services.— OBRA  '87  estob- 
lished  a  fee  schedule  for  radiology  services 
based  on  a  (relative  value  scale  and  a  local 
conversion  factor.  OBRA  '90  reduced  the  con- 
version factor  to  a  geographically  adjusted 
target  amonnt,  but  not  more  than  9.5  iwr- 
cent.  Conversion  factors  below  the  target 
were  not  tolbe  changed.  As  drafted,  the  stat- 
ute would  a|low  conversion  factors  below  the 
target  to  bei  increased. 

(c)  Anesthesiology  Services. — OBRA  '87 
provided  for  the  development  and  establish- 
ment of  an  anesthesiology  fee  schedule  based 
on  a  relative  value  scale  and  local  conver- 
sion factory.  OBRA  '90  reduced  the  conver- 
sion factor  tx>  a  geographically  adjusted  tar- 
get amount.  Conversion  factors  below  the 
target  were!  not  to  be  changed.  As  drafted, 
the  statute'  would  allow  conversion  factors 
below  the  target  to  be  increased. 

(d)  New  physicians  and  Practitioners.- 
OBRA  '90  provided  that  the  customary 
charges  of  tew  physicians  and  other  practi- 
tioners in  IWl  would  be  limited  to  80/8^9095 
percent  of  the  customary  charges  of  estab- 
lished phy^cians  and  practitioners  in  the 
first  througti  fourth  years  of  practice.  Begin- 
ning on  January  1,  1992,  these  i)ercentage 
limits  would  apply  to  the  amounts  recog- 
nized underlthe  RVS. 

OBRA  '90  Ideflned  the  first  year  of  practice 
as  the  first 'Calendar  year  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual billed  Medicare  for  services  during  the 
first  six  calendar  months.  As  drafted,  estab- 
lished physicians,  who  had  been  In  full  time 
medical  practice  but  who  had  not  billed  Med- 
icare for  sorvices.  would  be  treated  as  new 
physicians. '  These  physicians  could  include 
physicians  |rho  had  worked  on  a  salary  basis 
in  an  HMO  or  who  had  practiced  within  the 
military  health  care  system. 

(e)  Assistknts  at  Surgery.— OBRA  '90  pro- 
hibited payments  for  an  assistant  at  surgery 
for  lo-ocedufes  where  an  assistant  is  used  In 
less  than  5 {percent  of  cases.  The  Secretary 
was  required  to  determine  the  procedures  for 
which  payment  for  an  assistant  could  not  be 
made  basei)  on  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able. I 

(f)  Technical  Components  of  Diagnostic 
Services.— OBRA  '90  provided  that  the  fees 
for  the  technical  components  of  certain  diag- 
nostic testa  were  capped  at  the  national  me- 
dian of  feesjfor  each  such  test.  The  statutory 
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language  Included  reductions  for  services 
under  this  provision  that  were  also  reduced 
under  other  overpriced  provisions  in  OBRA 
'90. 

(g)  Statewide  Pee  Schedules.— OBRA  '90 
provided  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  provide 
that  physician  fees  in  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa and  Nebraska  were  to  be  determined 
on  a  State-wide  basis.  As  drafted,  this  provi- 
sion could  be  construed  as  allowing  for  a  leg- 
islative veto.  In  signing  OBRA  '90,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  that  he  believed  the  provi- 
sion, as  drafted,  to  be  unconstitutional. 

(h;  Other  Technical  Amendments.— Sec- 
tions 4105,  4113,  4114,  and  4118  of  OBRA  '90 
provide  for  the  update  for  physician  fees,  a 
study  of  aggregation  of  appeals,  a  study  of 
the  release  of  utilization  review  screens  and 
other  miscellaneous  and  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

(a)  Overvalued  Services.- The  bill  would 
correct  the  names  and  procedure  code  lists  of 
the  exceptions  to  the  unsurveyed  and  tech- 
nical procedure  reductions. 

(b)  Radiology  Services.— The  bill  would 
correct  the  statutory  language  to  provide 
that  local  conversion  factors  below  the  tar- 
get would  not  be  increased,  and  makes  other 
technical  and  conforming  changes  to  the 
OBRA  '90  radiology  provision. 

(c)  Anesthesiology  Services.— The  bill 
would  correct  the  statutory  language  to  pro- 
vide that  local  conversion  factors  below  the 
target  would  not  be  increased,  and  makes 
other  technical  and  conforming  changes  to 
the  OBRA  '90  anesthesiology  provision. 

(d)  New  Physicians  and  Practitioners.- 
The  bill  would  clarify  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  reduction  in  payments,  the  first  year 
for  a  new  physician  or  other  practitioner 
would  be  defined  as  the  first  calendar  year  In 
which  the  individual  was  not  in  an  intern  or 
residency  training  program  during  the  first 
six  calendar  months. 

(e)  Assistants  at  Surgery.— The  bill  clari- 
fies that  in  categorizing  procedures  by  their 
percentage  of  use  of  an  assistant,  the  Sec- 
retary would  use  the  most  recent  data  re- 
flecting separate  payments  for  an  assistant 
under  Medicare.  The  bill  also  clarifies  that 
the  actual  charge  for  an  assistant  at  surgery 
can  not  exceed  125  percent  of  the  pasrment 
for  serving  as  an  assistant. 

(f)  Technical  Components  of  Diagnostic 
Services.— The  bill  clarifies  that  the  OBRA 
'90  provision  capping  the  technical  compo- 
nent of  the  fees  of  certain  diagnostic  services 
does  not  apply  to  any  services  that  had  their 
fees  reduced  under  other  OBRA  '90  provi- 
sions. 

(g)  Statewide  Fee  Schedules.— The  bUl 
amends  the  OBRA  '90  provision  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  treat  the  Stotes  of  Okla- 
homa and  Nebraska  as  single  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  physician  fees  for 
services  provided  on  or  after  January  1,  1992. 

(h)  Other  Technical  Amendments.— The 
bill  would  int>vlde  for  other  technical  and 
conforming  changes  to  sections  4105.  4113. 
4114.  and  4118  of  OBRA  '90  relating  to  pay- 
ments to  ithysiclans. 

2.  Services  Furnished  in  Ambulatory  Sur- 
gical Centers  (sec.  212  of  the  bill,  sec.  4151 
of  the  1990  Act) 

Preaent  Law 
(a)  Payment  Amounts  for  Services  Fur- 
nished in  Ambulatory  Surgical  Centers. — 
Under  current  law,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  update  the  rates  for  payments  to  free- 
standing ambulatory  surgical  centers  (ASCs) 
when  appropriate. 
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The  conferees  to  OBRA  '90  agreed  to  a  pro- 
vision providing  for  an  annual  update  for 
these  rates.  Statutory  language  refiectlng 
this  agreement  was  not  Included  In  OBRA 
'90. 

(b)  Adjustments  to  Pajrment  Amounts  for 
New  Technology  Intraocular  Lenses.— OBRA 
'90  Included  a  provision  capping  pajmients 
for  Intraocular  lenses  (lOLs)  at  S200  in  1991 
and  1992.  As  drafted,  the  statutory  language 
could  be  interpreted  as  limlUng  payments 
for  cataract  surgery  to  J200. 

The  conferees  to  OBRA  '90  also  agreed  to  a 
provision  providing  for  a  process  through 
which  the  fee  could  be  adjusted  in  the  case  of 
certain  new  technology  lOLs.  Statutory  lan- 
guage refiectlng  this  agreement  was  not  In- 
cluded in  OBRA  '90. 

Explanation  of  Proposal 

(a)  Payment  Amounts  for  Services  Fur- 
nished in  Ambulatory  Surgical  Centers.- 
The  bill  provides  for  a  survey  of  the  costs  of 
free-standing  ASCs,  based  on  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  procedures.  The  initial  survey 
is  to  be  completed  not  later  than  July  1, 1992, 
and  is  to  be  conducted  at  least  every  5  years 
thereafter. 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  update  the  ASC 
payment  rates,  the  rates  would  be  updated 
by  the  percentage  change  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI-U)  for  the  12  month  period 
ending  with  June  of  the  preceding  year. 

(b)  Adjustments  to  Payment  Amounts  for 
New  Technology  Intraocular  Lenses.— The 
blU  clarifies  that  the  S200  limit  applies  only 
to  the  purchase  of  the  lOL,  and  not  the  cata- 
ract surgery. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  Implement  a  process  for 
the  review  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  so- 
called  "new  technology"  lOLs.  Such  process 
would  be  intended  to  determine  whether  a 
payment  adjustment  is  warranted  for  a  par- 
ticular lOL.  The  review  would  include  con- 
sideration of  medical  benefits  of  such  lenses. 
Interested  parties  may  request  the  review  of 
an  lOL  to  determine  whether  it  qualifies  for 
a  payment  adjustment. 

3.  Durable  Medical  Equipment,  and  Orthotics 
and  Prosthetics  (sec.  213  of  the  bill,  sees 
4152  and  4153  of  the  1990  Act) 


Present  Law 

(a)  Uiidates  to  Payment  Amounts. — Cur- 
rent law  provides  that  the  fee  schedule 
amounts  for  durable  medical  equipment 
(DME)  are  updated  annually  by  the  CPI-U. 
The  conference  agreement  to  OBRA  '90  pro- 
vided that  the  update  would  be  reduced  by  1 
percent  for  calendar  years  1991  and  1992.  As 
drafted,  DME  fees  would  be  reduced  by  1  per- 
cent In  1991  and  1992. 

(b)  Treatment  for  Potentially  Overused 
Items  and  Advanced  Determinations  of  Cov- 
erage.—The  conference  agreement  to  OBRA 
"90  included  two  provisions  relating  to  spe- 
cial carrier  review  of  potentially  overutlllzed 
Items  and  advance  determinations  of  cov- 
erage for  certain  Items.  These  two  provisions 
were  combined  in  drafting  such  that  they  do 
not  reflect  the  conference  agreement. 

(c)  Study  of  Variations  in  DME  Supplier 
Costs.— OBRA  '90  provided  for  a  system  of 
upper  and  lower  limits  on  DME  fees.  The 
OBRA  '90  conference  agreement  also  Includes 
a  study  of  geographic  variations  In  the  cost 
of  providing  services  by  suppliers.  This  pro- 
vision was  not  Included  in  the  statutory  lan- 
guage. 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments.— Sections  4152  and  4153  of 
OBRA  '90,  as  drafted,  includes  several  minor 
and  technical  drafting  errors. 
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Explanation  of  Provision 

(a)  Updates  to  Payment  Amounts.— The 
bill  would  correct  the  DME  update  such  that 
these  fees  would  be  updated  by  the  CPl-U 
minus  1  percent  in  1991  and  1992. 

(b)  Treatment  for  Potentially  Overused 
Items  and  Advanced  Determinations  of  Cov- 
erage.—The  bill  would  provide  that  claims 
for  items  of  DME  that  are  potentially  over- 
used would  be  subject  to  special  carrier  scru- 
tiny. The  Secretary  would  publish,  and  peri- 
odically update,  a  list  of  such  items.  The  list 
would  Include:  seatllft  mechanism.  TENS 
equipment,  power-driven  scooters,  and  such 
other  Items  of  DME  as  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
would  Include  Items  that  are  either.  (1)  mass 
marketed  dlrectiy  to  beneficiaries;  (2)  mar- 
keted with  offers  to  waive  the  coinsurance, 
or  marketed  as  "free"  or  "at  no  cost"  to 
beneficiaries  with  Medlgap  coverage  or  other 
coverage;  (3)  subject  to  a  consistent  pattern 
of  overutilizatlon;  or  (4)  frequently  denied 
based  on  a  lack  of  medical  necessity. 

For  customized  equipment  and  equipment 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  requiring  a 
prior  written  physician's  order,  suppliers 
could  request  prior  approval  of  the  Item  from 
a  carrier  in  a  form  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  would  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  timeliness  of  carrier  responses 
to  such  requests,  and  would  Incorporate  such 
standards  Into  the  evaluations  of  carriers' 
performance. 

(c)  Study  of  Variations  in  DBJE  SuppUer 
Costs.- The  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA)  would  collect  and  analyze  DME  cost 
data  to  Isolate  the  proportion  of  suppliers' 
costs  that  are  related  to  the  "service"  and 
"product"  components  of  providing  different 
types  of  DME  Items  and  services.  In  conduct- 
ing this  study,  HCFA  would  consult  with  ap- 
proiiriate  organizations. 

HCFA  would  analyze  the  geographic  vari- 
ations in  the  cost  of  the  service  component. 
HCFA  would  develop  an  index  that  reflects 
geographic  variations  in  suppliers'  costs  of 
providing  the  service  comiwnent. 

HCFA  would  submit  a  report  on  its  find- 
ings, including  recommendations  regarding 
the  use  of  area  adjustments  for  DME  Items 
and  services,  to  the  Ways  and  Means.  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tees. The  report,  due  on  March  1,  1982,  would 
include  an  Impact  analysis  of  the  use  of  the 
Index  on  suppliers. 

(d)     Other     Technical     and     Conforming 
Amendments.— The  bill  would  make  a  cer- 
tain technical  and  conforming  changes  to 
sections  4152  and  4153  of  OBRA  -90. 
4.  Other  Part  B  Items  and  Services  (sec.  214 

of  the  bill,  sees.  4154  through  4164  of  the 

1990  Act) 

Present  Law 

(a)  Revise  Information  on  Part  B  Claim 
Form.— Each  Part  B  claim  for  which  the  en- 
tity submitting  the  claim  knows  or  has  rea- 
son to  believe  there  has  been  a  referral  by  a 
referring  physician  must  include  the  name 
and  provider  number  of  the  referring  physi- 
cian and  indicate  whether  the  referring  pby- 
slcian  is  an  Investor  In  the  entity. 

(b)  Effective  Date  of  Reporting  on  Part  B 
Claim  Forms.— The  requirement  to  submit 
the  Information  described  in  subsection  (a)  Is 
effective  January  1, 1992. 

(c)  Ck}n8ulUtion  for  Social  Workers.— 
OBRA  -89  provided  for  coverage  of  the  serv- 
ices of  psychologists  and  clinical  social 
workers.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  was  required  to  develop  cri- 
Uria  with  respect  to  psychologists'  services 
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under  which  the  psychologist  most  agree  to 
consult  with  the  patient's  attending  physi- 
cian. This  requirement  was  not  included  for 
clinical  social  workers. 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments.— 

(1)  Beneficiary  Enrollment.— Elderly  or 
disabled  employees  and  their  spouses  who 
are  covered  by  employer  health  plans  are  not 
roQulred  to  enroll  In  the  same  enrollment  pe- 
riod applicable  to  others.  However,  they  are 
unable  to  enroll  while  enrolled  in  an  em- 
ployer group  health  plan.  Coverage  for  such 
individuals  begins  generally  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  the  individual  is  no 
longer  enrolled  in  an  employer  group  health 
plan. 

A  modifying  provision  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  but  was  not  included  in  the  statu- 
tory language  of  OBRA  "90. 

(2)  Other  Minor  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments.— Sections  4154  through  4164  of 
OBRA  "90  Include  a  number  of  minor  and 
technical  drafting  errors. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

(a)  Revise  Information  on  Part  B  Claim 
Form.— The  bill  would  require  that  the  claim 
form  include  the  unique  physician  identifica- 
tion number,  and  would  delete  the  require- 
ment that  the  claim  indicate  whether  the  re- 
ferring phsrsician  is  an  Investor  in  the  entity 
submitting  the  claim. 

(b)  Effective  Date  of  Reporting  on  Part  B 
Claim  Forms.— The  bill  would  provide  that 
the  reporting  requirements  would  be  effec- 
tive October  1, 1991. 

(c)  Consultation  for  Social  Workers.— The 
bill  would  provide  that  clinical  social  work- 
ers would  be  required  to  consult  with  a  pa- 
tient's attending  physician  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  psychologists. 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments. — 

(1)  Beneficiary  Enrollment.— The  special 
enrollment  period  would  be  modified  to 
allow  individuals  who  have  employer  group 
health  coverage  to  enroll  in  Part  B  at  any 
time  that  they  are  enrolled  in  the  group 
health  plan,  rather  than  after  they  leave  the 
plan. 

If  an  individual  enrolled  in  Part  B  while 
enrolled  in  the  group  health  plan  or  in  the 
first  month  after  leaving  the  plan.  Medicare 
coverage  would  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  individual  enrolled  (or. 
at  the  option  of  the  Individual,  on  the  first 
day  of  any  of  the  following  three  months). 
These  provisions  would  be  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning  more 
than  lao  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Other  Minor  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments.— The  bill  would  make  various 
technical  and  conforming  amendments. 

SUBTITLE  C.  PARTS  A  AND  B 

1.  Provisions  Relating  to  Parts  A  and  B  (sec. 
321  of  the  bill.  sees.  4201-4207  of  OBRA  -90) 

Praent  Law 

(a)  End  Stage  Renal  Disease.— OBRA  "90  re- 
quires the  I>roepective  Payment  Assessment 
Commlasion  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  costs 
and  services  and  profits  associated  with  var- 
ious modalities  of  dialysis  treatments  pro- 
vided to  end  stage  renal  disease  patients. 
The  study  also  requires  ProPAC  to  make  an- 
nual recommendations  on  payments  for  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  Statf-Asslsted  Home  Dialysis  Dem- 
onstration Project.- The  staff-assisted  home 
dialysis  demonstration  project  Included  in 
OBRA  "90  contained  several  minor  and  tech- 
nical drafting  errors. 
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mslon  of  Secondary  Payer  Provl- 
le  extension  of  the  Medicare  sec- 
payer  provisions  Included  in  OBRA 
'90  contained  a  number  of  minor  and  tech- 
nical drafting  errors. 

(d)  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
(HMOsl— OBRA  '90  required  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  toi  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Congress  by 
JanuaiT  1, 1992  providing  for  a  more  accurate 
payment  method  for  HMOs  paid  on  a  risk 
basis,  'fhe  Secretary  is  required  to  publish  a 
notice  bf  proposed  rule  making  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  by  March  1,  1992  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  required  to  review  and  re- 
port ta  the  Congress  by  May  1,  1992  on  rec- 
ommendations to  modify  the  i>roposed  meth- 
odolog;  . 

A  nu  nber  of  minor  and  technical  drafting 
errors  were  made  in  the  HMO  section  of 
OBRA  90. 

(e)  F  »er  Review  Organizations.— OBRA  '90 
provid(  d  that  Peer  Review  Organization 
(PROsl  are  required  to  provide  notice  to 
State  ]  Icensing  entitles  when  a  physician  is 
found  1  o  have  furnished  services  in  violation 
of  subiection  llS4(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  This  subsection  Includes  the  require- 
ments that  PROS  review  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal cafe,  and  whether  certain  services  are 
covered  under  Medicare.  As  drafted,  the  pro- 
visions in  OBRA  "90  would  require  the  PROs 
to  notify  State  boards  in  the  case  of  a  vari- 
ety of  administrative  findings,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  single  problem  regarding  quality  of  care. 

(f)  Other  Miscellaneous  and  Technical  Pro- 
visions.— Sections  4201-4207  include  a  number 
of  miner  and  technical  drafting  errors. 

I       Explanation  of  Provision 

(a)  |:nd  Stage  Renal  Disease.— The  bill 
would  delay  the  effective  date  for  ProPAC's 
initial  recommendations  to  not  later  than 
June  I,  1992.  The  bill  would  also  correct  a 
numbo:  of  technical  and  clerical  drafting  er- 
rors. T 

(b)  Btaff-Asslsted  Home  Dialysis  Dem- 
onstration Project. — The  bill  would  correct  a 
numbo*  of  minor  and  technical  drafting  er- 
rors, r 

(c)  Extension  of  Secondary  Payer  Provi- 
sions.4^The  bill  would  correct  a  number  of 
minorjand  technical  drafting  errors. 

(d)  Health  Maintenance  Organizations— 
The  $ecretary  would  be  required  to  revise 
the  paorment  methodology  for  HMOs  for  con- 
tract* for  years  beginning  with  1993.  In  mak- 
ing revisions,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quire<|  to  consider  (1)  the  difference  in  costs 
associfited  with  beneficiaries  with  differing 
health  status  and  demographic  characteris- 
tics, (li)  the  effects  of  using  alternative  geo- 
graphic classifications;  and  (ill)  the  dif- 
ferenoB  in  costs  associated  with  beneficiaries 
for  whom  Medicare  Is  the  secondary  payer. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  publish  a 
proposed  rule  before  March  1,  1992  and  the 
Comptroller  General  would  be  required  to  re- 
view and  report  to  the  Congress  by  May  1, 
1992  en  the  apiax>priateness  of  the  proposed 
rule,  pn  or  after  August  1992  the  Secretary 
would-be  required  to  publish  a  final  rule  ef- 
fective for  contract  years  beginning  on  or 
after  tlanuary  1, 1993. 

A  number  of  minor  and  technical  drafting 
errors  in  the  HMO  section  would  be  cor- 
rected. 

(e)  iPeer  Review  Organizations.- The  bill 
woul4  limit  the  requirement  that  PROs  give 
notic*  to  State  licensing  boards  to  cases 
when  the  PRO  submits  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary  regarding  a 
physician  who  has  failed  in  a  substantial 
numtiBr  of  cases  to  meet  his  obligations,  or 
groM^y  and  fiagrantly  violated  such  obllga- 
tionstin  a  single  instance. 
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In  additic  a,  the  bill  would  correct  various 
drafting  erjors  in  the  OBRA  "90  provisions 
relating  to  PROs. 

(f)  Other  Miscellaneous  and  Technical  Pro- 
visions.- The  bill  would  make  various  tech- 
nical and  conforming  amendments. 

SUBrirLE  D.  MEDIOAP  STANDARDS 

1.  Medicare  Supplemental  Insurance  Policies 
(sec.  231  Of  the  bill,  sees.  4361-4361  of  the 
1990  Act) 

Present  Law 
OBRA  '9()[  provides  minimum  standards  for 
Medicare  Supplemental  Insurance  policies 
and  establishes  penalties  for  non-compli- 
ance. The  provisions  Included  a  number  of 
minor  and  technical  drafting  errors. 

Explanation  of  Provision 
The  bill  Would  modify  the  effective  dates 
for  varous 'provisions.  In  general,  effective 
dates  woult  conform  with  the  earlier  of  the 
date  the  Siate  adopts  standards  included  in 
OBRA  '90  (S-  one  year  after  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners  adopts 
the  stands^  included  In  OBRA  '90.  It  would 
also  make  minor,  technical  and  conforming 
admendmetts. 

C.  Taeiff  and  Customs  Provisions 

1.  Removal  of  ODR  firom  column  2  rate  list 
(sec.  321(i)(l)  of  the  bill,  and  (General  Note 
3(b)  to  tie  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  Unlt^  States) 

I  Present  Law 

General  )lote  3(b)  to  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  ^f  the  United  States  (HTS)  lists 
"German  |>emocratlc  Republic"  among  the 
list  of  couttries  subject  to  column  2  rates  of 
duty.  I 

Explanation  of  Provision 
Upon  German  reunification  last  year, 
most-favoqed  nation  (MFN)  column  1  treat- 
ment already  erranted  to  West  Germany  was 
extended  Automatically  to  the  former  East 
Germany  On  October  31,  1990.  The  bill  recog- 
nizes the  reunification  of  Germany  and  its 
MFN  status  by  eliminating  reference  to  the 
German  '. 

2.  Tapes 
321(a)(2) 
toms 

10011(a) 


^mocratlc  Republic  from  the  HTS. 

and    upholstery    fabrics    (sec. 
f  the  bill;  sec.  472(b)  of  the  Cus- 
Trade  Act  of  1990;  Part  n,  sec. 
f  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Adt  of  1990;  and  subheading  5112.19.20 
to  the  HI'S) 

Present  Law 
The  Customs  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (P.L. 
101-382.  hareafter  referred  to  as  "the  Trade 
Act"),  added  several  new  HTS  subheadings  to 
headings  ^111  and  5112  for  Upestry  fabrics 
and  uphol$tery  fabrics  of  a  weight  exceeding 
300  grams  per  square  meter.  This  reduced  the 
tariff  rate  from  36.1  percent  ad  valorem  to  7 
percent  ad  valorem  for  these  fabrics. 

New  HTS  subheading  5112.19.10  was  renum- 
bered as  6112.19.20  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-508,  here- 
after refeired  to  as  "the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act"). 

Explanation  of  Provision 

Adding  the  words  "of  a  weight  exceeding 
300  g/m'"  to  HTS  subheading  5112.19.20  inad- 
vertently raised  the  column  1  duty  rate  on 
certain  tapestry  and  upholstery  fabrics.  De- 
leting these  words  restores  prior  HTS  treat- 
ment.       ' 

The  change  applies  retroactively  to  allow 
importers  to  apply  for  reassessment  of  duties 
levied  sin^e  October  1,  1990  using  the  higher 
rate. 


6.  Machines  i 
cle  parts  ( 
of  theTra< 
to  the  HTS 


BCt  various 
provisions 
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3.  Gloves  (sec.  321(aX3)  of  the  bill;  Part  n. 
sec.  10011.  (a).  (bK2).  and  (b)(6)  of  the  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act;  and  Chapter  61  and 
62  to  the  HTS) 

Present  Law 

In  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  the  HTS 
subheading  6216.00.47  was  deleted:  6216.00.49 
was  redesignated  as  6216.00.52  and  it  was  in- 
dented so  that  it  aligned  with  6216.00.46 
(which  had  been  redesignated  trom 
6216.00.44).  Inadvertently  the  superior  text 
"Other",  placed  Just  above  deleted  6216.00.47, 
was  not  stricken. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  redesig- 
nated 6116.10.2S  as  6116.10.45. 

Explanation  of  Provision 
The    word    "Other",    inadvertently    kept 
above  the  deleted  6216.00.47,  is  stricken. 

New  HTS  subheading  6116.10.45  is  redesig- 
nated as  6116.10.48  to  avoid  reusing  a  pre- 
viously used  subheading  number. 

4.  Agglomerate  stone  floor  and  wall  tiles 
(sec.  321(aX4)  of  the  bill,  sec.  484B  and 
48S<b)  of  the  Trade  Act,  and  subheading 
6810.19.12  to  the  HTS) 

Present  Law 

The  Trade  Act  added  a  new  HTS  sub- 
heading (6810.19.12)  for  agglomerate  marble 
floor  tiles.  This  reduced  the  tariff  rate  ftxjm 
21  percent  ad  valorem  to  4.9  percent  ad  valo- 
rem for  these  types  of  tiles. 

The  provision  as  written  only  applies  to 
geological  marble  and  not  to  other  types  of 
material  which  may  be  commonly  referred 
to  as  "marble"  but  are  not  recognized  as 
such  by  the  Explanatory  Notes  to  the  HTS. 
explanation  of  Provision 

The  description  for  HTS  subheading 
6810.19.12  is  changed  trom  "agglomerate  mar- 
ble tiles"  to  "floor  and  wall  tiles  of  stone  ag- 
glomerated with  binders  other  than  ce- 
ment." The  rewording  covers  tiles  produced 
from  chips  or  dust  of  various  natural  stones 
mixed  with  a  plastic  resin  binding  material. 

The  change  applies  retroactively  to  allow 
importers  to  apply  for  reassessment  of  duties 
levied  since  January  1,  1969  using  the  higher 
rate. 

5.  2,4-Diaminobenzesulfonlc  acid  (sec. 
321(aXS)  of  the  bill.  sec.  349  of  the  Trade 
Act.  and  subheading  9902.30.43  to  the  HTS) 

Present  Law 
Under  HTS  9902.30.43,  which  grants  a  duty 
suspension  to  2.4-I>iaminobenze8ulfonic  acid. 
"2921.51.50"  is  cited  as  the  HTS  subheadiug 
that  Imports  of  this  chemical  enter  under. 
Explanation  of  Provision 
The  correct  HTS  subheading  that  imports 
of    2.4-Diaminoben2ene8ulfonic    acid    enter 
under,  "2921.59.50",  is  now  cited. 

6.  Machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bicy- 
cle parts  (sec.  321(aK6)  of  the  bill.  sec.  439 
of  the  Trade  Act,  and  subheading  9902.84.79 
to  the  HTS) 

Present  Law 

The  Trade  Act  suspended  the  duty  on  ma- 
chines used  to  manufacture  bicycle  wheels 
by  adding  a  new  HTS  subheading,  9902.84.79. 
The  machines  covered  include  "wheeltrulng" 
and  "rim  punching"  machines.  Subheading 
9902.84.79  refers  only  to  HTS  subheading 
6479.89.90  which  covers  "machines  and  me- 
chanical appliances." 

Explanation  of  Provision 

Wheeltrulng  machines  are  covered  by  HTS 
subheading  9031.80.00  and  rim  punching  ma- 
chines are  covered  by  HTS  subheading 
8462.49.00.  These  two  additional  subheadings 
are  now  referenced  in  subheading  9602.64.79. 


The  change  applies  retroactively  to  allow 
importers  to  apply  for  reassessment  of  duties 
levied  since  October  1, 1990. 

7.  Copjrlng  machines  and  parts  (sec.  321(aX7) 
of  the  bill.  sec.  462(d)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act. 
and  subheading  9902.90.90  to  the  HTS) 

Present  Law 

HTS  subheading  9902.90.90  provides  duty- 
Cree  treatment  for  parts  and  accessories  of 
electrostatic  copying  machines.  The  Trade 
Act  amended  9902.90.90  to  cover  parts  and  ac- 
cessories intended  for  attachment  to  electro- 
static copies.  Subheading  9002.90.90  refers  to 
subheading  8472.90.80  as  the  provision  that 
covers  parts  and  accessories  for  attachment 
to  electrostatic  copiers. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

Parts  intended  for  attachment  to  elec- 
tronic copiers  are  covered  by  HTS  sub- 
heading 8473.40.40.  This  additional  sub- 
heading is  now  referenced  in  subheadlnr 
9902.90.90. 

The  change  applies  retroactively  to  allow 
importers  to  apply  for  reassessment  of  duties 
levied  since  January  1,  1969  using  the  higher 
rate. 

8.  Clarification  regarding  the  application  of 
customs  user  fees  (sec.  322  of  the  bill;  Title 
I,  SubtiUe  B,  sec.  lll(bK2KDXV)  of  the 
Trade  Act;  subparagraph  (D)  of  sec. 
13031(bX8)  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1965;  and  19 
U.S.C.  58c(bX8XD)) 

Present  Law 
An  amendment  to  the  Customs  User  Fee 
statute  as  enacted  in  the  Trade  Act  exempt- 
ed the  domestic  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts processed  and  packed  in  a  foreign  trade 
zone  flpom  the  application  of  the  ad  valorem 
merchandise  processing  fee  (MPP).  The  Cus- 
toms Service  has  interpreted  this  provision 
by  ruling  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
provision  to  the  contrary,  the  MPP  would  be 
assessed  on  the  domestic  value  of  all  other 
merchandise    (i.e..    non-agricultural)    proc- 
essed or  packed  in  a  foreign  trade  zone. 
Explanation  of  Provision 
This    technical    amendment    applies    the 
MPF  only  to  the  foreign  value  of  Imported 
merchandise  entered  from  a  foreign  trade 
zone,  thereby  clarifying  that  the  user  fee 
cannot  be  assessed  against  the  value  of  do- 
mestic content  of  an  entry.  The  amendment 
applies  to  all  unliquidated  entries  from  for- 
eign trade  zones  beginning  December  1.  1966. 
9.   Technical   amendments  to   the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  CompeUtiveness  Act  of  1968  (sec. 
323  of  the  bill.  sec.  1102(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968,  and 
19  U.S.C.  2902(a)) 

Present  Law 
Section  1102(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1968  (19  U.S.C.  2902) 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  1968  Act")  pro- 
vides the  President  the  authority  to  pro- 
claim certain  tariff  reductions  pursuant  to 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries. 
Paragraph  (aK2)  provides  the  President  the 
authority  to  reduce  tariff  rates  in  existence 
as  of  August  23,  1988,  at  which  time  the  Tar- 
iff Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (TSUS) 
were  In  effect.  Pursuant  to  Title  I,  Subtitle 
B  of  the  1986  Act,  the  TSUS  were  replaced  by 
the  HTS  effective  January  1.  1969.  Tariff  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  U.S.  tariff  rates  under 
the  HTS  rather  than  the  TSUS. 

Explanation  of  F^ovision 
The  correction  amends  the  1968  Act  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  any  tariff  reductions  that 
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might  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  Section  1102(a)  of  the  1988  Act  wlU  be 
based  upon  the  tariff  rates  under  the  HTS  as 
of  January  1. 1969. 

10.  Technical  Amendment  to  the  Customs 
and  Trade  Act  of  1960  (sec.  334  of  the  bill, 
sec.  484H(b)  of  the  Trade  Act.  and  19  U.S  C 
1553  note) 

Present  Law 

The  Trade  Act  to'ovides  for  transportation 
in  bond  of  Canadian  lottery  material. 
Explanation  of  Provision 

The  phrase  "entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption"  has  been  re- 
placed in  the  "Effective  Date"  section  with 
"entered  for  transportation  in  bond".  This 
had  been  done  to  clarify  that  Canadian  lot- 
tery material  is  not  entered  into  the  U.S.  for 
consumption. 

•  Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  C!omniittee  on  Finance  in 
the  introduction  of  legislation  to  make 
technical  corrections  to  recent  tax, 
health,  and  Social  Security  legislation! 
This  bill  merely  corrects  unintentional 
drafting  errors  so  that  the  1980  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  and  other  recent 
legislation  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance's jurisdiction  can  be  lUlly  imple- 
mented. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  bUl  has  no  budget  effect;  it  does 
not  raise  or  lose  revenue  nor  cut  or  in- 
crease spending.  I  hope  that  we  can  act 
quickly  on  this  important  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  BURNS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  751.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  provide  ftmds 
for  the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the 
Tongue  River  Dam  for  the  purposes  of 
settlement  of  water  right  clamis  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  for  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  and  for  other 
puJDOses;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

TONGUE  RTVER  DAM  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OT  UU 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Bau- 
cus, that  we  introduced  last  year,  to 
correct  a  dangerous  and  diffflcult  situ- 
ation that  we  have  in  Montana  on  the 
Tongue  River. 

Although  we  were  successful  in  get- 
ting a  partial  ftinding  of  the  repair 
work  necessary  for  the  dam,  the  situa- 
tion remains  largely  unchanged.  The 
Tongue  River  runs  through  the  south- 
east comer  of  our  State.  It  enters  Mon- 
tana from  Wyoming  along  our  southern 
border  and  empties  into  the  Yellow- 
stone River  at  Miles  City,  MT.  It  also 
flows  along  the  eastern  boundry  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

An  earthen  dam  was  built  by  the 
State  of  Montana  on  the  Tongue  River 
in  the  1930's  to  create  a  much-needed 
reservoir.  Water  from  this  reservoir  is 
essential  to  help  Indians,  as  well  as 
non-Indians,  irrigators  grow  crops.  Un- 
fortunately, now  this  earthen  A^rn 
needs  to  be  raised  and  strengthened  in 
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order  to  meet  safety  specifications.  It 
is  an  unsafe  dam. 

This  project  not  only  eliminates  a 
potential  catastrophe  if  the  existing 
structiire  fails,  but  will  also  mean 
added  economic  benefits  for  all  of 
southeastern  Montana.  The  jobc  cre- 
ated by  this  J57  million  project  will 
mean  added  economic  activity  to  the 
areas  economy. 

In  addition,  the  irrigation  portion  of 
this  project  will  give  local  irrigators  a 
more  reliable  supply  of  essential  water 
well  into  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State,  water  is 
more  important  than  the  land  that  it 
flows  through.  We  live  in  a  semiarid 
climate.  The  water  flowing  in  the 
Tongue  is  important  to  us. 

The  Tongue  River  dam  rehabilitation 
project  is  the  No.  1  water  project  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  This  effort  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  by  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe,  by  the  Water  Compact 
Commission,  by  the  State  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  by  the  residents 
who  live  along  the  Tongue  River  in 
Montana. 

The  costs  of  rehabilitation  will  be 
borne  in  part  by  the  State  of  Montana 
on  a  matching  basis  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the 
dam.  the  bill  Senator  Baucus  and  I  are 
introducing  today,  will  help  to  settle 
water  rights  claims  between  the  State 
of  Montana  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indians  for  water  on  the  Tongue  River. 
The  settlement  of  water  rights  in  our 
State  is  a  very  delicate  matter.  This 
bill  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  the  Reserved 
Water  Rights  Compact  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  much-needed 
effort  in  Montana,  and  I  urge  its  sup- 
port by  Memberrs  of  the  Senate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  rehabilitate  the 
Tongrue  River  Dam  in  Southeastern 
Montana.  This  dam  must  be  repaired, 
and  quickly. 

Built  in  the  1930's,  as  a  WPA  project, 
the  dam  has  been  in  the  first  stages  of 
failure  since  1978.  A  catastrophic  fail- 
ure of  this  dam  would  result  in  a  wall 
of  water  sweeping  100  miles  North,  all 
the  way  to  Miles  City,  MT. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Tongue  River 
Dam  were  to  fail,  the  towns  of  Blmey 
and  Ashland,  MT,  would  likely  cease  to 
exist.  Reliable  estimates  of  damage 
have  been  placed  at  between  $100  and 
S300  million.  Significant  portions  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation 
would  be  under  water. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  dam  has  not 
yet  been  breached,  this  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  luck.  That  luck  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  hold.  Federal  and  State  esti- 
mates show  that  the  dams  spillway 
could  be  subjected  to  flows  of  382,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  in  times  of  heavy 
rains  and  snow  pack  melt.  State  offl- 
cials  believe  that  flows  beyond  16.000 


feet-pe^'-second  could  breach  the  dam. 
These  rates  have  been  approached 
twice  ilecently.  Time  is  running  out. 

Last  year.  Senator  Burns  and  I  in- 
troduc  !d  a  similar  bill  to  authorize  the 
rehabi:  itatlon  of  this  dangerous  dam. 
That  V  as  1  year  ago  and  still  the  resi- 
dents of  my  State— particularly  the 
North*  m  Cheyenne— face  this  hazard 
on  a  c  aily  basis.  This  session  of  Con- 
gress M  e  must  act. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is 
recogn  tion  that  this  grave  danger  con- 
tinues to  exist.  I  will  work  together 
with  S  jnator  Burns  and  any  other  Sen- 
ator t<  i  see  that  this  dam  is  stabilized. 
And  q\  ickly. 


Reven  le 
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^y  Mr.  Chafee  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,    Mr.    Danforth,    Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,   Mr.   Durenberger,   Mr. 
Stmms,      Mr.      Gorton, 
McCain.    Mr.    Lieberman. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Lautbnberg,  Mr. 
Cochran,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 
Boren,     Mr.     Grassley.     Mr. 
Hedjz,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1986  to  make  the  allo- 
of  research  and  experimental  ex- 
pendit^es  permanent;  to  the  Commit- 
Finance. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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To  achii  ive  greater  economic  com- 
petitiveneiB  we  must  foster,  not  im- 
pede, U.S.  investment  in  research  and 
deveiopmeat.  We  must  expand,  not  ex- 


technological    base.    With 


RAE  PERMANENT  RESOLUTION  ACT  OF  U81 

•  Mr.  ::hafeE.  Mr.  President,  concern 
about  the  ability  of  U.S.  businesses  to 
compe  te  with  foreign  firms  has  been  in- 
creasing in  recent  yeau^.  International 
compejtitiveness  has  become  one  of  the 
top  concerns  of  Congress,  and  rightly 
so.  The  balance  of  trade  has  gone  from 
a  surplus  of  S3.4  billion  in  1975  to  a  defi- 
cit of  klOl  billion  last  year.  In  between 
those  firears  was  a  record  deficit  of  $152 
billiod  in  1987. 

Given  the  importance  of  this  issue. 
Government  policies,  especially  in  the 
areas  pf  tax  and  trade,  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  to  ensure  they  en- 
hance; our  ability  to  compete  rather 
than  ilnder  it.  Our  attention  should  be 
focused  on  helping  American  busi- 
nesses succeed  in  today's  global  mar- 
ket. Cven  a  small  business  that  does 
not  e:  :port  its  products  must  compete 
in  a  I  rlobal  market  inside  the  United 
Stateii  against  the  influx  of  imported 
produ  ;ts. 

One  area  of  tremendous  importance 
in  today's  competitive  environment  is 
reseaifch  and  development  [R&D]  which 
leads  to  technological  innovation. 
Since  1929,  more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
economic  growth  has  resulted  from 
technological  innovation.  The  nations 
winnihg  the  competitiveness  race  are 
thosej that  recognize  the  importance  of 
adv«u|ced  technology— because  it  re- 
sults in  new,  marketable  products  and 
more  efficient  jH-oduction  and  manu- 
facturing. These  countries  work  to  at- 
tract companies  that  will  establish  re- 
searcfi  and  development  facilities  with- 
in their  borders. 


these  goals  in  mind.  Senator  Baucus 
and  I  {u*e  introducing  legislation  to 
help  U.S.  business  regain  its  competi- 
tive edge.  Our  bill  will  change  a  tax 
policy  whi  ih  actually  impedes  our  abil- 
ity to  compete,  and  may,  in  fact,  en- 
courage tlie  export  of  R&D  activities 
and  impoitant  technological  advances. 

Yet,  the  United  States  is  falling  be- 
hind in  iris  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies. ]lust  yesterday,  the  Council 
on  Competitiveness  released  a  report 
entitled  "paining  New  Ground:  Tech- 
nology Priorities  for  America's  Fu- 
ture." The  Coimcil  analyzed  9  major 
technology-intensive  industries  to  ex- 
amine thelu.S.  competitive  position  in 
94  critical  technologies.  The  report 
highlighta  15  areas  in  which  the  United 
States  is  losing  badly  or  has  lost,  in- 
cluding ceramics,  robotics,  and  mem- 
ory chips.  In  addition,  the  report  iden- 
tifies 18  ^eas  in  which  the  United 
States  is  |  judged  to  be  weak  as  com- 
pared to  our  major  trading  partners. 

One  of  t  he  reasons  for  this  decline  is 
the  reseat  ch  allocation  rules  contained 
in  Treasujy  Regrulation  Sectloil  1.861-8, 
issued  in  1977.  This  is  confirmed  by  a 
recommei  dation  in  the  Council's  re- 
port to  'place  a  permanent  morato- 
rium on  rreasury  Regulation  1.861-8, 
*  *  *.  Thill  regulation  increases  the  ef- 
fective rate  of  U.S.  taxation  of  R&D 
and  creates  a  disincentive  for  compa- 
nies to  conduct  R&D  in  the  United 
States." 

Accordi;ig  to  the  Council's  report, 
one  of  the  critical  priorities  must  be  to 
"make  th  i  cost  of  capital  for  the  devel- 
opment of  priority  technologies  com- 
petitive Tffith  that  of  America's  major 
competitcrs."  This  is  one  step  in  the 
process  tc  "create  a  U.S.  economic  cli- 
mate moi"e  conducive  to  manufactur- 
ing, inniivation  and  investment  in 
technology." 

The  861-8  regulations  require  U.S. 
comipanles  with  foreign  operations  to 
allocate  fi  portion  of  their  domestic 
R&D  to  their  foreign  income.  Of 
course,  fdreign  countries  do  not  allow 
our  companies  to  use  the  cost  of  re- 
search pe|*formed  in  the  United  States 
as  a  deduction  from  the  income  earned 
in  the  foreign  country.  The  net  effect  is 
to  increase  the  worldwide  tax  liability 
of  the  c<^mpanles  performing  R&D  in 
the  Unit^  States,  encouraging  Amer- 
ican companies  to  locate  their  R&D  ef- 
forts abroad. 

While  tiie  regulations  may  be  foimd- 
ed  on  whEit  some  would  consider  valid 
technical  tax  principles,  it  is  difficult 
to  under  itand  why  the  United  States 
would  aqopt  policies  that  discourage 
the  pursuit  of  domestic  R&D.  Shortly 
after  the  regulations  were  issued.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  they  represented 
poor  public  policy  and  placed  a  morato- 
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rium on  their  implementation.  Con- 
gress has  renewed  this  moratorium 
seven  times.  It's  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  controversy  surrounding  section 
861— over  a  decade  of  uncertainty  is 
enough — we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  with  the  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today. 

Stable  public  policies  with  regard  to 
research  and  development  are  ex- 
tremely important.  Without  stability, 
we  cannot  expect  our  major  investors 
in  R&D  to  make  the  long-range  plans 
that  are  critical  to  some  of  our  most 
promising  research  efforts.  With  per- 
manent reform  of  section  861.  we  have 
an  opportimlty  to  both  change  a  mis- 
guided policy  and  to  increase  long- 
term  R&D  investment. 

I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the 
misconceptions  about  reform  of  section 
861.  It  has  been  alleged  that  reform  is 
some  type  of  tax  break.  I  assure  you 
that  is  not  the  case.  Section  861  is  a 
penalty  on  domestic  R&D,  in  that  it  re- 
quires U.S.  R&D  performers  to  engage 
in  an  accounting  fiction  that  leads  to 
double  taxation  and  increases  their 
worldwide  tax  liability.  Removal  of 
this  penalty  simply  allows  American 
companies  to  be  treated  like  their 
counterparts  all  over  the  world. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  reform  of 
section  861  will  only  benefit  multi- 
national corporations.  In  a  way,  this  is 
true  in  that  a  U.S.  comi>any  must  have 
foreign  operations  in  order  to  be  penal- 
ized by  section  861.  However,  small 
companies  that  conduct  U.S.  R&D  and 
sell  abroad  are  also  penalized  by  sec- 
tion 861.  just  like  the  larger  cori)ora- 
tions.  There  are  hundreds  of  small 
companies  that  will  be  burdened  less, 
and  made  stronger  and  more  competi- 
tive, if  the  section  861  penalty  is  re- 
moved. 

Fortunately,  President  Bush  has  led 
the  way  toward  settling  this  issue  with 
a  proposal  to  extend  the  current  mora- 
torium for  one  additional  year.  I  com- 
mend President  Bush  for  his  leadership 
and  foresight  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  procompetitive  policies  in  this 
area.  However,  the  President's  proposal 
does  not  go  far  enough,  these  procom- 
petitive policies  must  be  made  perma- 
nent to  encourage  new  technological 
innovation  by  our  companies. 

Senator  Baucus  and  I  are  pleased  to 
be  joined  in  the  introduction  of  this 
procompetitiveness  legislation  by  nine 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  seven  more  of  our  fel- 
low Senators,  all  of  whom  recognize 
the  importance  of  encouraging  domes- 
tic R&D.  I  urge  my  other  colleagues  to 
join  us,  by  supporting  this  important 
legislation,  as  we  attempt  to  finally 
and  permanently  resolve  the  long- 
standing controversy  surrounding 
Treasury  Regiilation  section  1.861-8. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  read 
two  quotes  into  the  Record  from  two 
very  well  respected  gentlemen  who 
were  involved  in  the  report  released  by 
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the  Council  on  Competitiveness.  The 
first  comes  firom  Mr.  George  Fisher, 
chairman  and  CEX)  of  Motorola,  Inc., 
who  is  chairman  of  the  council,  and  I 
quote: 

While  impressive,  America's  perfomumce 
in  the  Gulf  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
sigrn  of  unassailable  U.S.  technological 
strength.  In  the  future,  both  our  national  se- 
curity and  economic  performance  will  de- 
pend increasingly  on  commercial  tech- 
nologies that  have  been  targeted  by  our  for- 
eign trading  partners.  What  we  need  is  a  co- 
herent national  response — one  that  involves 
government,  industry,  labor  and  our  univer- 
sities—to meet  this  challenge. 

The  second  quote  comes  from  Adm. 
B.R.  Inman.  who  chaired  the  Advisory 
Committee  that  spearheaded  the 
project,  and  I  quote: 

There  is  Intense  international  competition 
for  technological  leadership  today.  More  and 
more  of  America's  major  competitors  are 
systematically  pursuing  preeminence  in  crit- 
ical technologies.  Although  the  United 
States  has  initiated  some  promising  tech- 
nology programs,  we  lack  clear  national  pri- 
orities and  the  commitment  from  the  public 
and  private  sectors  necessary  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  bill,  a  copy  of  a  document  entitled 
"A  Primer  on  861-R&D,"  and  a  copy  of 
the  highlights  and  the  Executive  Sum- 
mary of  the  new  report  from  the  Coun- 
cil on  Competitiveness  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.752 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SBOiiT  HTU. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "R  St  E  Per- 
manent Resolution  Act  of  1991". 
SBC  *.  PERMAKKNT  ALLOCATION  OP  RKSEARCB 
AND        EXPCRIMKNTAL        EXPCNDI. 
TUBES. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
864(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  allocation  of  research  and  exper- 
imental expenditures)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  YEARS  TO  WHICH  RULE  APPLIES.— This 
subsection  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  August  1,  1991." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  August  1,  1991.* 

A  Pruer  on  861-RJtD 

BACKGROUND 

The  861  regulations  as  they  apply  to  R&D 
were  adopted  in  1977  and  phased  in  to  be  ef- 
fective as  of  1960.  Since  then.  (Congress  after 
Congress  has  delayed,  abated,  or  otherwise 
forestalled  their  application,  at  various 
times  criticizing  their  effect  on  RAD  policy 
and  encouraging  the  Treasury  to  revise 
them.  Supporters  of  the  regulations  have 
countered  that  such  congressional  action  has 
benefitted  "large  multinationals"  or  "most- 
ly pharmaceuticals."  Resolution  of  this  issue 
has  become  harder  of  late,  given  the  revenue 
"crunch"  and  various  budget  rules.  Amidst 
all  this.  It  may  be  useful  to  return  to  the  be- 
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ginning,  to  a  primer  of  what  861-R&D  is  all 
about. 

how  aSl  WORKS 

What  the  861  regulations  do  is  simple.  They 
treat  a  portion  of  U.S.  R&D  "as  If  It  were 
done  abroad.  The  theory  is  that  U.S.  R&D  is 
"fungible"— that  is,  that  it  easily  could  be 
done  abroad— and  therefore  doing  all  of  it  in 
the  U.S.  "loads  up"  on  U.S.  deductions.  It  is 
also  theorized  that  the  results  of  U.S.  R&D 
benefit  the  foreign  operaUons  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies, and  thus  a  "charge"  aeralnst  those  oper- 
ations is  Justified. 

Mechanically,  the  861-R&D  regulations 
exact  their  "charge"  through  a  complicated 
foreign  tax  credit  calculation.  In  practical 
terms,  however,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  de- 
nying a  deduction  for  that  portion  of  the 
U.S.-R&D  "deemed"  by  the  regulaUons  to 
have  been  done  abroad.  This  is  actually  easi- 
er to  understand  that  it  sounds.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  large  U.S.  electronics  company 
with  plants,  warehouses,  and  other  facillOes 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  which  are  necessary  to 
compete  against  its  high-powered  Japanese, 
Korean,  and  German  rivals.  As  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration, this  electronics  company  does 
most  of  its  R&D  in  the  U.S.  As  far  as  861  is 
concerned,  however,  a  portion  of  that  R&D 
will  be  treated  "as  IT'  done  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope. Of  course,  no  Asian  or  European  coun- 
try will  allow  the  electronics  company  to  de- 
duct any  of  this  phantom  R&D.  And.  frankly, 
why  should  they?  Why  should  Germany,  for 
example,  allow  a  deduction  for  salaries  paid 
to  scientists  in  Silicon  Valley  or  circuit 
boards  tested  in  Austin?  The  net.  Immediate 
effect  is  that  the  deduction  is  lost.  The  long- 
term  effect  is  that  U.S.  companies  compet- 
ing in  the  international  marketplace  are 
saddled  with  a  "charge"  that  none  of  their 
competitors  bear. 

EXAMINING  THE  THEORBnCAL  JUSTIFICATIONS 

The  theories  underlying  the  861-R&D  regu- 
lations need  to  be  examined.  In  effect,  U.S. 
companies  are  penalized  for  doing  their  R&D 
in  the  U.S. — unfairly  "loading  up,"  according 
to  the  tax  authorities — rather  than  spread- 
ing it  "fungibly"  across  their  worldwide  op- 
erations. Industry,  in  return,  has  explained 
that  it  should  not  be  U.S.  policy  to  enoour- 
a^  worldwide  R&D.  because  there  are  im- 
mense benefits  to  the  conduct  of  such  activi- 
ties here  in  the  U.S.  In  particular.  Industry 
has  been  frustrated  that  R&D  policy  is  being 
set  through  the  tax  regulations,  based  on 
narrow  tax  theories.  Congress  has  agreed  for 
over  ten  years,  continually  delaying  and 
forestalling  the  861-R&D  regulations. 

The  other  theoretical  justification— that 
the  R&D  is  deducted  here,  but  exploited 
abroad— has  been  overtaken  by  the  pace  of 
tax  legislation  in  the  '80b.  It  used  to  be  pos- 
sible to  transfer  patents,  technology,  or  the 
other  results  of  R&D  to  ones  forelgii  oper- 
ations on  a  tax-free  basis,  but  this  is  no 
longer  possible.  Now  a  royalty— In  fact,  a 
super  royalty— must  be  paid. 

WHICH  TAXPAYERS  ARE  HURT 

Which  companies  have  been  hurt  by  861— 
and  could  be  helped  by  a  moratorium- 
should  also  be  examined.  To  be  hurt  by  861 
two  factors  must  be  present  (aissuming  prof- 
itability). First,  you  must  have  foreign  oper- 
ations to  which  your  U.S.  R&D  can  be 
"deemed."  This  Is  the  source  of  the  criticism 
that  only  "multinationals"  will  benefit  from 
a  moratorium.  As  an  observation  this  is 
true,  but  is  it  really  a  criUcism?  All  that  is 
being  said,  really,  is  that  a  moratorium  will 
reduce  the  861  "charge"  now  exacted  ftx>m 
U.S.  companies  which  operate  abroad.  In  a 
global  economy,  these  are  precisely  the  com- 
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panies  we  staoald  avoid  penalizlngr.  bo  that 
they  may  compete  unfettered  against  foreign 
rivals  for  world  markets. 

Second,  to  be  hurt  by  861,  you  must  con- 
duct U.S.  R&D.  You  must  be  a  computer 
company  researching  superconductivity,  an 
electronics  company  competing  in  the  high 
resolution  television  field,  an  auto  company 
seeking  to  reduce  emissions  and  increase 
Aiel  efficiency,  a  chemical  company  search- 
ing for  non-polluting  plastics,  a  consumer 
I»x)ducts  company  researching  biodegradable 
detergent,  or  a  pharmaceutical  company 
striving  for  a  cure  for  AIDS.  Every  year, 
publications  such  as  Business  Week  and  Inside 
RAD  publish  an  "R&D  Scoreboard"— a  list  of 
the  U.S.  companies  with  the  largest  U.S. 
R&D  budgets.  (A  copy  of  such  lists  published 
in  1990  is  attached.)  Alternating  first  and 
second  place  over  the  years  has  been  IBM 
and  GM.  Dupont  and  Hewlett-Packard  are 
typically  near  the  top  of  the  lists.  By  and 
large,  most  of  the  companies  on  these  lists 
are  hurt  by  861  (the  general  exception  being 
defense  firms,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
have  traditionally  had  few  overseas  facili- 
ties). What  such  lists  demonstrate  is  that  861 
is  not  a  "mostly  pharmaceutical"  issue.  It  is 
an  R&D  issue,  penalizing  every  profitable 
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computer  company,  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany, auto  company,  chemical  company, 
electronics  company,  and  consumer  product 
company  which  spends  large  sums  in  the 
U.S.  on  IR&D  and  operates  abroad  in  competi- 
tion with  formidable  foreign  rivals.  Under- 
stood sk  such,  the  861-R&D  problem  is  one 
which  ^serves  a  permanent  resolution. 

CONCLUSION 

Afterja  decade  of  temporary  solutions,  it  is 
time  td  bring  stability  to  R&D  tax  policies. 
The  86U-R&D  bill  does  this  by  treating  most 
(64%)  U-S.  R&D  as  truly  U.S.,  while  leaving 
some  (ieVo)  subject  to  being  treated  "as  If 
done  aliroad.  This  latter  feature  is  a  conces- 
sion td  revenue  constraints,  and  to  those 
who  brieve  tax  theory  requires  at  least 
some  amplication  of  861  to  R&D.  Industry, 
the  Adininistration,  and  the  bill's  sponsors 
agreed  to  this  solution  several  years  ago,  and 
it  has  I  een  embodied  in  every  temporary  en- 
actmen  t  since.  It  is  time  to  adopt  this  solu- 
tion pel  Tnanently. 

[P^om  B'l^.iness  Week,  June  15, 1990] 

TIO;  TOP  U.S.  COMPANIES  IN  1969  R&D 

I  Total  Spending 

[in  millions] 

1.  General  Motors  (2a) J5,247 


2.  IBM  (16c) 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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5,201 

Ford  MotAr  (2a)  3,167 

AT&T  (20) 2.652 

Digital  Eauipment  (16c)  1,525 

Du  Pont  (k)  1.387 

7.  General  Hectrlc  (4) 1,334 

8.  Hewlett-Packard  (16c)  1.269 

9.  Eastman  Kodak  (12)  1,253 

10.  United  ijechnologies  (1)  957 
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<Bnstol-H)ers  (35  m  1988)  meried  ntli  SouM  (44). 

Notes.— NL—flo«  listed. 

Source:  Data  promled  by  Standard  6  Poor's  Compustat  Services.  Inc. 
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Gaining  New  Ground:  Technology 
Priorities  for  America's  FirrtniE 

HIGHLIGHTS 

"Gaining  New  Ground"  Is  a  major  new  re- 
port from  the  Council  on  Competitiveness 
that  Identifles  critical  generic  technologies 
driving  the  American  economy  and  explains 
what  the  nation  must  do  to  strengthen  its 
leadership  in  them.  The  report  represents 
the  first-ever  U.S.  private-sector  consensus 
on  U.S.  priorities  in  technology.  The  critical 
technologies  cut  across  nine  major  sectors  of 
the  economy,  which  together  account  for 
over  SI  trillion  of  sales.  It  describes  where 
the  United  SUtes  is  ahead,  where  it  is  be- 
hind and,  more  important,  what  U.S.  govern- 
ment, labor,  industry  and  universities  can  do 
to  Improve  America's  performance.  The  re- 
port reflects  the  strong  conviction  of  leading 
American  private-sector  executives  that  un- 
less the  nation  acts  Immediately  to  promote 
Its  position  in  critical  generic  technologies, 
U.S.  technological  competitiveness  will 
erode  further,  with  disastrous  consequences 
for  American  Jobs,  economic  growth  and  na- 
tional security. 

KEY  FINDINGS 

There  is  a  broad  domestic  and  Inter- 
national consensus  about  the  critical  generic 
technologies  driving  economic  growth  and 
competitiveness. 

The  U.S.  government,  the  Japanese  Min- 
istry of  International  Trade  and  Industry, 
and  the  European  Community  have  all  Iden- 
tified similar  critical  technologies.  Given 
this  consensus,  it  Is  time  to  move  beyond 
making  lists.  We  must  begin  implementing 
programs  to  strengthen  U.S.  leadership  In 
critical  technologies. 

The  U.S.  position  in  many  critical  tech- 
nologies is  slipping  and.  In  some  cases,  has 
been  lost  altogether.  Future  trends  are  not 
encouraging. 


America  pioneered  such  technologies  as 
ntimerically  controlled  machine  tools,  robot- 
ics, optoelectronics,  semiconductors  and 
memories  only  to  lose  leadership  in  them  to 
foreign  competitors.  Moreover,  in  many  crit- 
ical technologies,  ranging  from  leading-edge 
scientific  equipment  to  precision  bearings, 
trends  are  running  against  U.S.  industry. 

Japan,  Europe  and  other  foreign  govern- 
ments are  systematically  pursuing  leader- 
ship in  critical  technologies. 

The  most  successful  efforts  combine  fund- 
ing with  extensive  public-private  collabora- 
tion. 

U.S.  public  policy  does  not  adequately  sup- 
port American  leadership  in  critical  tech- 
nologies, and  U.S.  national  priorities  do  not 
sufficiently  address  issues  related  to  the  role 
of  technology  in  U.S.  competitiveness. 

Government  R&D  programs  need  to  be  re- 
inforced by  policies  that  encourage  sharing 
of  the  costs  and  results  of  precomi)etltlve  re- 
search and  that  stimulate  private-sector  in- 
vestment in  proprietary  R&D  and  commer- 
cialization. 

Most  of  the  technologies  that  will  drive 
economic  growth  over  the  next  decade  al- 
ready exist,  and  industry  needs  to  Improve 
its  ability  to  convert  them  into  marketable 
products  and  services. 

Many  of  America's  competitiveness  prob- 
lems stem  Crom  Industry's  failure  to  com- 
merclallae  technology.  Effective  commer- 
cialization depends  on  management  systems 
that  promote  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  technology,  strong  education  and 
training  programs,  and  world-class  commer- 
cialization systems. 

America's  research  universities  constitute 
a  great  national  asset,  but  their  focus  on 
technology  and  competitiveness  is  limited. 

U.S.  universities  produce  first-rate  sci- 
entists and  engineers  and  conduct  pioneering 
research,  but  their  focus  on  preparing  grad- 


uates for  the  needs  of  Industry  has  been  in- 
adequate. 

The  information  below  list  the  critical  ge- 
neric technologies  driving  U.S.  industrUl 
competitiveness.  The  technologies  are  di- 
vided into  five  major  categories.  Each  tech- 
nology is  ranked  according  to  whethw  the 
United  States  is  strong,  competitive,  weak, 
or  losing  badly  or  lost. 

MATERIALS  AND  ASSOCIATED  PROCESSING 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Advanced  StructurcU  Materials 

Competitive  in  Metal  Matrix  Composites. 
Polymers,  Polymer  Matrix  Composites. 

Weak  in  Advanced  Metals. 

Loiing  badly  or  lost  In  Structural  Ceramics. 
Electronic  and  Photonic  Materials 

Competitive  in  Magnetic  Materials,  Optical 
Materials,  Photoresists,  Superconductors. 

Losing  badly  or  lost  in  Display  Materials, 
Electronic  Ceramics,  Electronic  Packaging 
Materials,  Gallium  Arsenide,  Silicon. 

Biotechnologies 
Strong   in   Bioactive/Blocompatible   Mate- 
rials. Bloprocessing.  Drug  Discovery  Tech- 
niques. Genetic  Engineering. 

Materials  Processing  | 

Competitive   in   Catalysts,   Chemical   8jm- 
thesls,  Net  Shape  Forming,  Process  ConOx>l8. 
Weak  in  Membranes,  Precision  Coating. 

Environmental  Technologies 
Competitive  in  Emissions  Reduction.  Recy- 
cling/Waste Processing. 

ENGINEERINa  AND  PRODUCTION  TBCHNOLOQIES 

Design  and  Engineering  Tools 

Strong  in  Computer-Alded  EIngineerlng. 
Systems  Engineering. 

Competitive  In  Human  Factors  Engineering. 
Measurement  Techniques,  Structural  Dy- 
namics. 
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Weak  in  Leading-Edge  Scientlflc  Instxu- 
ments. 

Commercialization  and  Production  Systems 

Competitive  in  Computer-Integrated  Manu- 
fkcturing. 

Weak  Id  Design  for  Manufacturing.  Design 
of  Manufacturing  Processes,  Flexible  Manu- 
Otcturing.  Integration  of  Research,  Design 
and  Manufacturing.  Total  Quality  Manage- 
ment. 

Process  Equipment 

Competitive  in  Advanced  Welding.  Joining 
and  Fastening  Technologies. 

Weak  in  High-Speed  Machining,  Precision 
Bearings,  Precision  Machining  and  Forming. 

Losing  badly  or  lost  in  Integrated  Circuit 
Fabrication  and  Test  Equipment.  Robotics 
and  Automated  Equipment. 

ELECTRONIC  COMPONENTS 

Microelectronics 

Strong  in  Microprocessors. 
Competitive    in    Logic    Chips,    Submicron 
Technology. 
Losing  badly  or  lost  in  Memory  Chips. 

Electronic  Controls 
Competitive  in  Sensors. 
Weak  in  Actuators. 

Optoelectronic  Components 
Weak  in  Laser  Devices,  Photonics. 
Electronic  Packaging  and  Interconnections 
Losing  badly  or  lost  in  Multichip  Packaging 
Systems.  Printed  Circuit  Board  Technology 
Displays 
Losing  badly  or  lost  in  Electroluminescent. 
Liquid  Crystal,  Plasma  and  Vaccum  Fluores- 
cent. 

Hardcopy  Technology 
Weak    in    Electro    Photography,    Electro- 
static. 

Information  Storage 
Strong  in  Magnetic  Information  Storage. 
Losing  badly  or  lost  in  Optical  Information 
Storage. 

INFORMATION  TECHNOIiOOIES 

Software 

Strong  in  Applications  Software,  Artificial 
Intelligence,  Computer  Modeling  and  Sim- 
ulation, Expert  Systems,  Hlgh-Level  Soft- 
ware Languages,  Software  Engineering. 
Computers 
Strong  in  Neural  Networks.  Operating  Sys- 
tems, Processor  Architecture. 
Competitive  In  Hardware  Integration. 
Human  Interface  and  Visualization 
Technologies 
Strong    In    Animation    and    Full    Motion 
Video,    Graphics    Hardware    and    Software, 
Handwriting  and  Speech  Recognition,  Natu- 
ral language.  Optical   Character  Recogni- 
tion. 

Database  Systems 
Strong  in  Data  Representation,  Retrieval 
and  Update,  Semantic  Modeling  and  Inter- 
pretation. 

Networks  and  Communications 
Competitive  in  Broadband  Switching.  Digi- 
tal   Infrastructure,    Fiber    Optic    Systems, 
Multiplexing. 
Portable  Telecommunications  EQuipment  and 
Systems 

Strong  in  Transmitters  and  Receivers. 
Coti^ietitive  in  Digital  Signal  Processing, 
Spectrum  Technologies. 

POVraTRAIN  AND  PROPULSION  TECHNOLOGIES 

Powertrain 
Strong  in  Low  Emission  Engines. 


Comp4titive  in  Alternative  Fuel  Engines, 
ElectrlO  Motors  and  Drives,  Electrical  Stor- 
age Technologies. 

Weak  In  High  Fuel  Economy/Power  Density 
Enginei . 

Propulsion 

Stront  in  Alrbreathlng  Propulsion,  Rocket 
Propul!  Ion. 

KEY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  In  order  to  enhance  U.S.  competitive- 
ness, tl  e  President  should  act  immediately 
to  mak  )  technological  leadership  a  national 
prioritj . 

The  1  Resident  should  announce  his  inten- 
tion to  Increase  dramatically  the  share  of 
federal  IR&D  expenditures  that  support  criti- 
cal generic  technologies  and  present  a  five- 
year  U  iplementatlon  plan  in  his  FY  1993 
budget.  He  should  direct  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  to  work  with 
industr  t  to  set  priorities  in  critical  generic 
techno]  ogles,  to  translate  these  into  specific 
action  plans  and  to  Implement  these  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  he  should  further 
strengrt  len  key  technology  agencies,  such  as 
the  Ni  tional  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Techno  ogy,  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projectfc  Agency,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

2.  Tke  Federal  and  state  governments 
should  Idevelop  policies  and  implement  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  America  has  a  world- 
class  technology  Infrastructure. 

The  iederal  govenmient  should  assess  the 
nation's  technology  infrastructure  needs, 
benchnlark  what  foreign  governments  are 
doing  4nd  develop  strategies,  programs  and 
implenientation  plans  to  make  sure  that  the 
United  estates  has  world-class  research  facili- 
ties and  equipment  and  an  adequate  supply 
of  skilud  scientists  and  engineers. 

3.  U.S.  industry  should  establish  more  ef- 
fectivejtechnology  networks  to  help  it  com- 
pete inlthe  international  marketplace. 

U.S.  industry  associations,  professional  so- 
cietiesj  R&D  consortia,  universities  and  re- 
search institutes  should  all  make  a  major 
commi^ent  to  promote  technology  collabo- 
ration land  to  diffuse  technology  and  infor- 
mation that  promote  America's  techno- 
logicallcompetltiveness. 

4.  U.f .  firms  should  set  a  goal  to  meet  and 
surpasl  the  best  commercialization  practices 
of  theif  competitors. 

The  U.S.  private  sector  should  match  the 
Presid(  nt's  goal  to  increase  dramatically  the 
percen  age  of  R&D  expenditures  that  support 
critica  generic  technologies.  In  order  to 
build  ( n  successful  commercialization  prac- 
tices. U.S.  firms  should  benchmark  their 
compeiitors;  set  appropriate  goals  and  allo- 
cate tlie  necessary  resources;  motivate,  train 
and  e4>power  their  employees  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  achieving  these  goals;  and 
develop  the  external  relationships  necessary 
to  accelerate  the  commercialization  process. 

5.  Wtiile  keeping  their  basic  research  pro- 
grams [strong,  universities  should  develop 
closer  pes  to  industry  so  that  education  and 
research  programs  contribute  more  effec- 
tively Ito  the  real  technology  needs  of  the 
manufacturing  and  service  sectors. 

Universities  should  increase  their  focus  on 
the  manufacture,  use  and  commercialization 
of  technology,  but  in  the  process  should  not 
jeopartize  their  basic  research  programs. 

The  ieport  is  the  result  of  a  two-year  effort 
guided  by  a  blue-ribbon  group  of  top  tech- 
nology experts  from  industry,  universities 
and  labor  around  the  country.  The  analysis 
differs!  from  previous  studies  since  it  focuses 
on  tha  needs  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  U.S.  in- 
dustryiv  rather  than  on  the  Individual  needs  of 


particular  s^tors.  Because  the  technologies 
identified  ci^t  across  different  industries  and 
drive  national  productivity  and  economic 
growth,  the^  refiect  the  broader  national  in- 
terest, ratter  than  the  special  interests  of 
individual  firms  or  industries. 

The  Council  on  Competitiveness  is  a  pri- 
vate, non-irofit,  non-partisan  organization 
of  chief  executives  from  business,  higher 
education  4nd  organized  labor  who  have 
joined  toge|bher  to  improve  the  ability  of 
American  qompanies  and  workers  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets.  The  price  of  the  full 
report  is  S2f .  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting the  Council. 

Executive  Summary 

Throughout  America's  history,  technology 
has  been  a  major  driver  of  economic  growth. 
It  has  carried  the  nation  to  victory  in  two 
world  wars,  created  millions  of  jobs,  spawned 
entire  new  industries  and  opened  the  pros- 
pect of  a  brighter  future.  In  many  respects, 
technology '  has  been  America's  ultimate 
comparative  advantage.  Because  of  our  great 
technological  strengrth,  U.S.  manufacturing 
and  service  industries  stood  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  dther  nations  in  world  markets. 

That  comjforting  view  is  under  assault.  As 
a  result  ol  intense  international  competi- 
tion, Amer:  ca's  technology  edge  has  eroded 
In  one  industry  after  another.  The  U.S.- 
owned  consumer  electronics  and  factory  au- 
tomation industries  have  been  practically 
eliminated  by  foreign  competition;  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  machine  tool  market  has 
slipped  froip  about  50  percent  to  10  percent; 
and  the  U.3.  merchant  semiconductor  indus- 
try has  shitted  from  dominance  to  a  distant 
second  in  ^orld  markets.  Even  such  Amer- 
ican succeak  stories  as  chemicals,  computers 
and  aerospace  have  foreigm  competitors  close 
on  their  heels. 

Blame  fof  the  problems  has  been  laid  at 
many  doorttepe:  slugrgish  domestic  produc- 
tivity groWth,  closed  foreign  markets,  the 
deteriorating  U.S.  education  and  training 
system,  poor  management  and  misguided 
government  policies  in  areas  ranging  from 
capital  formation  to  product  liability  laws. 
Some  fear!  the  United  States  is  too  pre- 
occupied with  national  prestige  technology 
projects  to[worry  about  investing  in  the  ge- 
neric enabling  technologies  that  are  critical 
to  the  contpetitiveness  of  many  industries. 
Others  chaise  that  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasingly turning  over  the  difficult  job  of 
conmiercla}ization  and  manufacturing  tech- 
nology to  ioreign  companies.  Unfortunately, 
in  turning  I  over  technology  to  its  competi- 
tors, Amemca  is  turning  over  the  keys  to 
economic  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  American  people  and  its  leaders  have 
too  readily  assumed  that  preeminence  in 
science  automatically  confers  technological 
leadership  ^nd  commercial  success  as  well.  It 
does  not.  America  assumed  that  government 
support  for  science  would  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  technology.  It  is  not.  In  too  many 
sectors,  Aifierica  took  technology  for  grant- 
ed. Today,  jthe  nation  is  paying  the  price  for 
that  complacency. 

This  report  examines  the  U.S.  position  in 
critical  teqhnologies  and  the  actions  the  na- 
tion must  Ifake  to  strengthen  it. 

KEY  FINDINOS 

1.  There  is  a  broad  domestic  and  inter- 
national consensus  about  the  critical  generic 
tecbnologrics  driving  economic  growth  and 
competitiveness. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Japan's  Min- 
istry of  laternational  Trade  and  Industry, 
the  Ehiropc^an  Community  and  many  Individ- 
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ual  industry  groups  have  all  compiled  siml 
lar  lists  of  critical  technologies.  This  project 
examined  critical  technolo^es  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  cross  section  of  U.S.  indus- 
try and  confirmed  the  overlap  of  critical 
technologies  that  appears  in  these  other 
studies.  Given  the  broad  consensus  about 
critical  technologies,  it  is  time  to  move  be- 
yond making  lists  and  begrln  implementing 
programs  that  will  strengthen  U.S.  techno- 
logical leadership. 

2.  The  U.S.  position  in  many  critical  tech- 
nologies is  slipping  and,  in  some  cases,  has 
been  lost  altogether.  Future  trends  are  not 
encouraging. 

America  pioneered  such  technologies  as 
numerically  controlled  machine  tools,  robot- 
ics, optoelectronics  and  integrated  circuits 
only  to  lose  leadership  in  them  to  foreign 
competitors.  Moreover,  In  many  critical 
technologies,  ranging  from  leading-edge  sci- 
entific equipment  to  precision  bearings, 
treads  are  running  against  U.S.  industry. 
The  erosion  of  the  U.S.  position  in  critical 
technologies  has  helped  to  highlight  an  Im- 
portant lesson  about  Industrial  competition 
in  the  late  20th  century:  a  lead  in  science  Is 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  technological  lead- 
ership. Scientific  excellence  also  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  strong  position  In  critical 
technologies  and  by  the  ability  to  convert 
these  technologies  into  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, processes  and  services  that  can  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  marketplace.  Other- 
wise, America's  Jobs,  standard  of  living  and 
national  security  will  be  In  Jeopardy  and,  be- 
cause technology  Is  Increasingly  driving  new 
scientific  advances,  so  will  America's  future 
lead  in  science. 

3.  Foreign  governments  are  systematically 
pursuing  leadership  In  critical  technologies. 

Government  In  other  major  Industrialized 
countries  have  used  R&D  incentives,  public- 
private  technology  consortia,  infrastructure 
programs,  tax  policy,  trade  policy  and  regu- 
lations to  improve  the  technological  com- 
petitiveness of  their  Industries.  The  most 
successful  efforts  combine  funding  with  ex- 
tensive public-private  collaboration.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  these  programs,  U.S.  industry 
has  lost  extensive  market  share  in  many 
technology-intensive  products  (such  as  mem- 
ory chips  and  machine  tools)  and,  in  some 
cases,  entire  Industries  (such  as  consumer 
electronics).  Problems  arising  from  foreign 
government  actions  have  been  compounded 
by  the  lack  of  a  timely,  coordinated  and  ef- 
fective U.S.  Industry  and  government  re- 
sponse. 

4.  U.S.  public  policy  does  not  adequately 
support  American  leadership  in  critical  tech- 
nologies, and  U.S.  national  priorities  do  not 
sufficiently  address  Issues  related  to  the  role 
of  technology  In  U.S.  competitiveness. 

Other  nations  already  spend  more  on  non- 
defense  R&D  as  a  percent  of  GDP  than  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  steadily  increas- 
ing these  levels.  The  United  States  needs  to 
increase  support  for  R&D  and  focus  more  re- 
sources on  non-defense  R&D  that  is  conuner- 
clally  relevant.  In  1990,  only  a  relatively 
small  faction  of  the  S67  billion  federal  R&D 
budget  was  directly  relevant  to  the  real 
technology  needs  of  American  Industry.  The 
low  priority  given  to  technology  and  com- 
petitiveness in  the  federal  R&D  budget  is  re- 
flected in  America's  tax,  trade  and  regu- 
latory policies.  It  Is  also  reflected  In  the  de- 
cline of  public  investment  In  infrastructure, 
which  fell  Crom  5.8  percent  of  GNP  in  the 
mid-1950s  to  3.9  percent  in  the  mid-19eOB.  Un- 
less R&D  programs  are  reinforced  by  policies 
in  these  other  areas  that  encourage  private- 
sector  Investment  in  technology,  they  will 
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have  a  limited  Impact  on  U.S.  competitive- 
ness. The  most  effective  programs  are  those 
that  encourage  sharing  of  the  costs  and  re- 
sults of  precompetitlve  research  and  that 
stimulate  private-sector  proprietary  R&D 
and  conmierclalization. 

5.  Most  of  the  technologies  that  will  drive 
economic  growth  over  the  next  decade  al- 
ready exist,  and  Industry  needs  to  improve 
Its  ability  to  convert  them  Into  marketable 
products  and  services. 

Many  of  the  competitiveness  problems  fac- 
ing U.S.  Industry  stem  from  Industry's  fail- 
ure to  commercialize  technology  effectively. 
Although  it  is  Important  to  discover  break- 
through technologies  that  create  entire  new 
industries.  It  Is  equally  Imjxsrtant  to  develop 
existing  technologies  that  Improve  Indus- 
try's performance  In  large,  established  mar- 
kets. In  addition  to  research,  market  success 
depends  on  management  systems  that  en- 
courage the  development  and  application  of 
technology,  education  and  training  programs 
that  build  work  force  skills,  and  world-class 
commercialization  systems.  Unless  compa- 
nies have  strengths  In  these  areas,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  translate  their  technical  ad- 
vantages into  technological  leadership. 

6.  America's  research  universities  con- 
stitute a  great  national  asset,  but  their  focus 
on  technology  and  competitiveness  Is  lim- 
ited. 

U.S.  universities  produce  first-rate  sci- 
entists and  engineers  and  conduct  pioneering 
research  that  lays  the  foundation  for  many 
advances  in  technology.  However,  their  focus 
on  undergraduate  education  and  on  prepar- 
ing future  scientists  and  engineers  for  the 
needs  of  industry,  especially  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector,  has  been  Inadequate.  A  closer 
relationship  with  industry  would  help  uni- 
versity faculty  broaden  their  understanding 
of  industry's  education  requirements,  de- 
velop appropriate  curriculums  and  motivate 
students.  It  would  also  help  university  re- 
searchers focus  on  challenging  leading-edge 
technology  and  manufacturing  research  that 
Is  relevant  to  the  private  sector.  In  reaching 
out  to  industry,  however,  universities  should 
be  careful  not  to  Jeopardize  their  basic  re- 
search programs,  which  have  served  the  na- 
tion well. 

KEY  EECOUMENOA-nONS 

The  recommendations  highlighted  below 
stem  from  one  overriding  conclusion: 

In  order  to  create  quality  jobs,  generate 
strong  economic  growth  and  safeguard  na- 
tional security,  the  U.S.  government  and  pri- 
vate sector  should  work  together  to  develop 
coherent  policies  to  ensure  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  development,  use  and  commercialization 
of  technology. 

The  first  two  recommendations  focus  on 
actions  that  the  federal  government  should 
undertake;  the  second  two  on  U.S.  industry's 
responsibilities;  and  the  last  on  what  Amer- 
ican universities  can  do.  Taken  together, 
they  would  make  a  major  contribution  to 
America's  technological  competitiveness.  An 
in-depth  discussion  of  these  recommenda- 
tions can  be  found  in  Chapter  IV  (pages  44- 
54). 

1.  To  enhance  U.S.  competitiveness,  the 
President  should  act  immediately  to  make 
technological  leadership  a  national  priority. 

The  United  States  Is  already  losing  badly 
In  many  critical  technologies.  Unless  the  na- 
tion acts  today  to  promote  the  development 
of  generic  Industrial  technology.  Its  techno- 
logical position  will  erode  further,  with  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  American  Jobs,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  national  security.  The  fed- 
eral government  should  view  support  of  ge- 
neric Industrial  technologies  as  a  priority 
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mission.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  this 
mission  would  not  require  major  new  federal 
funding.  If  additional  funds  for  generic  tech- 
nology programs  are  required,  other  federal 
R&D  programs,  such  as  national  prestige 
projects,  should  be  redirected  or  phased  in 
more  slowly  to  allow  more  resources  to  be 
focused  on  generic  technology.  The  President 
should  move  quickly  to  take  the  following 
actions: 

Announce  his  intention  to  increase  dra- 
matically the  percentage  of  federal  R&D  ex- 
penditures allocated  to  support  for  critical 
generic  technologies  and  present  a  five-year 
implementation  plan  as  put  of  his  FY1993 
budget. 

Direct  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  and  the  newly  created  CMtlcal 
Technologies  Institute  to  work  with  indus- 
try to  set  priorities  In  critical  generic  tech- 
nologies, translate  these  priorities  Into  spe- 
cific action  plans  and  Implement  these  pro- 
grams. 

Direct  key  technology  agencies— such  as 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technology,  and  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agen- 
cy—to work  with  industry  to  advance  U.S. 
leadership  in  critical  generic  technologies. 

Implement  decisions  to  ensure  that  the 
federal  laboratories'  contribution  to  U.S. 
technological  leadership  and  competitive- 
ness Is  commensurate  with  the  national  in- 
vestment in  them. 

Make  the  cost  of  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  priority  technologies  competitive 
with  that  of  America's  major  competitors  by 
accelerating  depreciation  schedules  for  man- 
ufacturing equipment,  making  the  R&D  tax 
credit  permanent  and  broadening  It  to  in- 
clude manufacturing  engineering  and  process 
R&D,  and  placing  a  permanent  moratorium 
on  Treasury  Regulation  1.861-8. 

Promote  capital  formation,  antitrust  re- 
forms, regulatory  guidelines,  export  policies 
and  foreign  market-opening  measures  that 
are  conducive  to  U.S.  manufacturing,  invest- 
ment in  technology  and  quality  of  life. 

Make  technological  leadership  a  central 
theme  in  the  Administration's  public  com- 
munications efforts  and  highlight  it  in  the 
President's  annual  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, budget  submissions  and  other  mes- 
sages on  national  priorities. 

Ensure  that  key  policymaking  bodies,  such 
as  the  National  Security  Council  and  rel- 
evant agencies  and  departments,  are  more 
closely  Involved  in  issues  related  to  tech- 
nology and  competitiveness. 

2.  The  Federal  and  State  governments 
should  develop  policies  and  implement  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  America  has  a  world- 
class  technology  infrastructure. 

The  nation's  technology  Infrastructure  is 
critical  to  Its  International  competitiveness, 
national  defense  and  world  leadership.  Tech- 
nology infrastructure  consists  of  physical  as- 
sets, such  as  equipment,  facilities  and  net- 
works, and  human  capital,  such  as  skilled 
scientists,  engineers  and  other  personnel.  In- 
frastructure programs  traditionally  have 
been  a  responsibility  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments.  The  federal  government  should 
assess  the  nation's  technology  infrastructure 
needs,  benchmark  what  foreign  governments 
are  doing  and  develop  strategies,  programs 
and  implementation  plans  to  make  sure  that 
the  United  States  has  a  world-class  tech- 
nology Infrastructure.  The  Administration's 
1989  report  on  high  performance  computing 
and  networking,  as  well  as  related  Congres- 
sional legislation,  represent  an  infrastruc- 
ture program  that  should  be  fUlly  imple- 
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mented.  The  following  are  essential  aspects 
of  a  successful  technology  infrastructure 
program: 

Board  relevance  to  many  sectors  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

Close  links  with  public-  and  private-sector 
efforts  to  develop  relevant  critical  generic 
technologies. 
Support  for  education  at  all  levels. 
Investment  in  related  university  research, 
education,  facilities  and  equipment. 

Measures  that  make  it  easy  for  industry  to 
Invest  in.  deploy  and  use  infrastructure  to 
enhance  its  competitiveness. 

3.  U.S.  industry  should  establish  more  ef- 
fective technology  networks  to  help  it  com- 
pete  in  the  international  marketplace. 

U.S.  industry  associations,  professional  so- 
cieties, R&D  consortia,  universities  and  re- 
search institutes  should  all  play  more  sub- 
stantial roles  promoting  technological  col- 
laboration and  in  diffusing  technology  and 
information  that  promote  America's  techno- 
logical competitiveness.  Although  there  is 
an  understandable  sensitivity  to  sharing  pro- 
prietary technology,  the  United  States  can, 
and  must,  do  a  better  Job  of  diffusing  new 
ideas  throughout  industry  and  of  sharing  the 
cost  and  risk  of  developing  technology.  The 
Council  on  Competitiveness  will  take  a  lead- 
ing responsibility  to  work  with  these  organi- 
zations to  promote  technology  networks.  In- 
dustry groups  and  associations  should  take 
the  following  actions: 

Strengthen  their  competence  in  tech- 
nology issues. 

Promote  antitrust  reforms  that  enable 
them  to  establish  technology  networks  and 
share  information  about  international  mar- 
ket developments. 

Identify  and  disseminate  information 
about  key  generic  technologies  and  world- 
class  commercialization  practices  through- 
out the  U.S.  private  sector. 

Jointly  assess  critical  generic  technologies 
and  develop  technology  road  maps  to  boost 
U.S.  competitiveness. 

Build  cooperative  supplier  networks  that 
help  set  standards  and  share  information  in 
critical  technologies. 

4.  U.S.  firms  should  set  a  goal  to  meet  and 
surpass  the  best  commercialization  practices 
of  their  competitors. 

American  management  needs  to  improve 
its  ability  to  commercialize  technology.  U.S. 
companies  should  understand  and  build  on 
the  successful  commercialization  practices 
of  their  domestic  and  foreign  competitors. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  U.S.  firms  should 
benchmark  their  competitors.  They  should 
set  appropriate  goals  and  allocate  the  nec- 
essary resources.  They  should  motivate, 
train  and  empower  their  employees  to  take 
responsibility  for  achieving  these  goals.  And 
they  should  develop  the  external  relation- 
ships necessary  to  accelerate  the  commer- 
cialization i>roces8.  The  Council  on  Competi- 
tiveness win  play  a  role  in  encouraging  in- 
dustry to  take  these  stei)e.  Action  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas  is  especially  important: 

Match  the  Administration's  goal  to  In- 
crease dramatically  the  R&D  allocated  to 
critical  generic  technologies  and  develop  a 
Qve-year  implemenutlon  plan  (see  rec- 
ommendation 1). 

Institute   total   quality  management  and 
continuous  improvement. 
Strengthen  process  engineering. 
Accelerate  time-to-market  to  competitive 
levels. 

Improve  the  ability  to  share  risks  and 
spread  costs  for  developing  technology 
across  a  broad  base. 

Continuously  upgrade  the  skills  of  the 
work  force. 


EncourfLge  corporate  executives  and  gen- 
eral manigers  to  give  strategic  factors  equal 
weight  vlith  financial  projections  in  tech- 
nology-l4sed  businesses. 

5.  Whlls  keeping  their  basic  research  pro- 
grams sirong,  universities  should  develop 
closer  tit  B  to  industry  so  that  education  and 
research  programs  contribute  more  effec- 
tively to  the  real  technology  needs  of  the 
manufact  urlng  and  service  sectors. 

Americ  I's  research  universities  are  one  of 
its  great  technological  assets  and  should  be 
strengthi  ned.  In  pursuit  of  new  knowledge, 
however,  many  universities  have  lost  sight 
of  issues  related  to  technology  and  manufac- 
turing tl  at  affect  U.S.  competitiveness.  Uni- 
versities should  strengthen  their  focus  on 
the  mam  ifacture,  use  and  commercialization 
of  techn(  logy.  In  the  process,  however,  it  is 
importai  t  not  to  jeopardize  the  basic  re- 
search c(  ntrlbutions  of  universities.  Univer- 
sities shi  mid  focus  on  the  following  actions: 

Develo  >  close  ties  with  U.S.  industry  and 
make  efl  arts  to  ensure  that  important  tech- 
nological advances  are  communicated  to  po- 
tential U.S.  users  on  a  priority,  expedited 
basis. 

Make  dfforts,  in  cooperation  with  employ- 
ers, to  ei  sure  that  education  programs  in  en- 
glneerini;  and  management  reflect  the  real 
needs  of  industry. 

Keep  faslc  science  and  engineering  pro- 
grams si  rong  and  strengthen  research  capa- 
bilities I  o  that  they  can  adequately  address 
fundame  ital,  long-term  technology  issues 
that  are  relevant  to  industry. 

CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

The  fo  lowing  list  of  critical  generic  tech- 
nologies represents  the  private  sector's  as- 
sessmen  ,  of  the  technologies  that  will  drive 
U.S.  pr  Hluctivity,  economic  growth  and 
competi  iveness  during  the  decade  ahead. 
These  ttcbnologles  span  different  sectors  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  They  are  divided  into  five 
categorlis:  (1)  materials  and  associated  proc- 
essing t<  chnologies,  (2)  engineering  and  pro- 
duction technologies,  (3)  electronic  compo- 
nents, ('  i)  information  technologies  and  (5) 
powertn  In  and  propulsion  technologies. 

The  111  t  also  includes  an  assessment  of  the 
U.S.  competitive  position  in  each  tech- 
nology. T^e  assessment  is  based  on  extensive 
analysisiand  reflects  the  Judgment  of  experts 
in  Indus  xy  who  understand  both  the  critical 
technoKgies  and  the  relevant  markets.  In 
general,  the  competitive  position  shows  the 
status  a  I  technologies  that  are  incorporated 
in  prodi  cts  or  processes  in  the  marketplace, 
rather  1  han  technologies  in  the  laboratory. 
The  U.^  position  in  each  of  the  technologies 
is  categorized  in  one  of  four  ways: 

Stroni  .— U.S.  industry  is  in  a  leading 
world  p<  isition  and  is  not  in  danger  of  losing 
this  pos  tion  in  the  next  five  years. 

Comp(  tltive.— U.S.  Industry  is  roughly 
even  wi  h  world-best.  This  category  includes 
technoh  igies  where  the  United  States  is  lead- 
ing but  the  leadership  is  unlikely  to  be  sus- 
tained ( ver  the  next  Ave  years,  technologies 
where  t  le  United  States  is  staying  even  and 
technol  tgies  where  different  countries  lead 
in  dlffei  snt  niches. 

Weak  —U.S.  industry  is  behind  in  tech- 
nology }r  likely  to  fall  behind  in  the  next 
five  yet  rs.  Changes  are  needed  if  the  United 
States  |}  to  remain  in  the  businesses  related 
to  this  technology. 

Losing  Badly  or  Lost.— U.S.  industry  Is  no 
longer  i  factor  or  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
preseno  i  in  the  next  five  years.  It  will  take 
conside-able  effort  or  a  major  change  in 
technol  >gy  for  the  United  States  to  become 
compet  tive. 
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SouRt:  Council  on  Conpttitneness 

KEY  LESSONS 

Several  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  examin- 
ing the  U.S.  position  in  these  technologies. 
Some  of  the  most  important  are  summarized 
below. 

The  strong;  across-the-board  U.S.  position 
of  a  decade  ago  has  deteriorated  signifi- 
cantly. U.S.  industry  has  already  lost  several 
technologies  that  are  critical  to  industrial 
performance,  and  it  is  weak  or  losing  badly 
in  others.  Moreover,  trends  are  running 
against  the  United  States— in  most  tech- 
nologies, the  U.S.  position  continues  to 
ertxle. 

Technologies  where  the  United  States  is 
"strong"  or  "comi)etltive"  share  many  of 
the  following  characteristics: 

They  are  close  to  basic  research  or  are  the 
direct  result  of  basic  research  without  the 
intervening  steps  of  lengthy  technology  de- 
velopment (biotechnology). 

They  do  not  have  heavy  capital  investment 
needs  (software). 

They  can  be  initiated  largely  by  individual 
Innovation  (computer-aided  engineering). 

They  are  strongly  supported  by  U.S.  gov- 
ernment investment  in  basis  research  (ge- 
netic engineering),  defense  procurement 
(rocket  propulsion)  and  environmental  regu- 
lations (emissions  reduction). 

They  have  been  supported  by  high  levels  of 
private-sector  R&D  (materials  and  informa- 
tion technologies). 

Many  of  th«  areas  where  the  United  States 
is  "weak"  or  "losing  badly"  have  the  follow- 
ing characteristics: 

They  have  not  had  sufficient  private  or 
public  investment  in  the  underlying  tech- 
nology (display  materials). 

There  is  inadequate  risk-sharing  among 
companies  in  technology  development  (elec- 
tronic packaging). 

They  have  high  capital  needs  and  low  cap- 
ital investment  (automated  equipment). 

They  need  extensive  investments  in  tech- 
nology for  an  extended  period  of  time  (opti- 
cal information  storage). 

They  have  a  significant  manufacturing 
focus  (Integrated  circuit  fabrication  equip- 
ment). 

They  have  been  targeted  by  foreign  govern- 
ment and  industry  (memory  chips).* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation my  colleagues  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  truly  significant.  Tech- 
nological innovation  is  critical  to  our 


national  economic  position  and  general 
well-being.  The  bill  we  are  proposing 
will  help  promote  the  kind  of  U.S. 
technological  innovation  that  leads  to 
new,  marketable  products  as  well  as 
more  efficient  production  and  manu- 
facturing. 

This  bill  will  encourage  U.S.-based 
research  and  development  by  placing  a 
permanent  moratorium  on  Treasury 
Regulation  1.861-8  as  it  applies  to  R&D. 
Section  861-8  discourages  the  pursuit  of 
American  R&D  because  it  requires  U.S. 
companies  with  foreign  operations  to 
allocate  a  portion  of  their  domestic 
R&D  exi>enses  to  income  earned 
abroad.  The  result  of  this  misgmded 
public  policy  is  that  it  effectively  pe- 
nalizes a  significant  number  of  U.S. 
companies — both  large  and  small — for 
conducting  R&D  in  the  United  States. 
Given  the  current  international  chal- 
lenges facing  this  country,  what  kind 
of  sense  does  this  make? 

The  answer  is  not  much  and  our  pre- 
vious action  on  this  issue  makes  that 
clear.  For  over  a  decade,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  re- 
peatedly enacted  moratoria  to  prevent 
these  onerous  regulations  from  taking 
effect.  This  cycle  of  temporary  Axes, 
must  come  to  an  end.  To  be  most  effec- 
tive, the  research  and  development 
community  in  this  country  needs  a  sta- 
ble policy  environment.  The  on-again, 
off-again  public  policy  history  sur- 
rounding the  861  issue  hinders  the  abil- 
ity of  U.S.  businesses  to  make  long- 
teirm  investments  often  necessary  for 
the  most  promising  research  to  come 
to  fruition. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  our  part  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  United 
States'  position  as  a  technological 
world  leader,  we  must  encourage  vigor- 
ous research  and  development  here  at 
home,  not  discourage  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  America's  research 
and  development  efforts  by  joining 
with  us  to  resolve  the  861-8  issue  once 
and  for  all.* 


By   Mr.   DASCHLE   (for  himself, 
Mr.         Simon,         and         Mr. 
Wellstone): 
S.    753.    A    bill    relating    to    Indian 
health  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

MEDICAID  COVERAGE  FOR  TRIBAL  HEALTH 
FACIUTIES 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  ex- 
tend to  tribally  owned  health  facilities 
a  Federal  medical  assistance  percent- 
age of  100  percent  for  health  care  serv- 
ices provided  to  Medicaid-eligible  In- 
dian patients.  This  is  the  same  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  that  is 
applicable  to  facilities  owned  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service. 

Under  the  present  interpretation  of 
title  IV  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act,  only  those  facilities 
owned  by  the  Indian  Health  Service 
qualify  as  "Indian  Health  Service  fa- 


cilities." Accordingly,  only  Indian 
Health  Service-owned  facilities  are  au- 
thorized to  receive  a  Federal  medical 
assistance  percentage  of  100  percent  for 
health  care  services  provided  to  Medic- 
aid-eligible  Indian  patients.  Health  fa- 
cilities owned  by  tribes  or  tribal  orgar 
nizations  receive  Medicaid  payments 
from  the  State  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  medical  assistance  percentage 
applicable  to  the  State  in  which  they 
are  located.  The  Federal  medical  as- 
sistance percentage  ranges  from  50  per- 
cent to  as  much  as  79.65  percent  with 
the  balance  paid  by  the  respective 
State. 

Many  States,  however,  have  re- 
stricted the  number  of  new  health  care 
providers  eligible  for  participation  in 
the  Medicaid  Program  because  of  the 
increased  cost  to  the  States  that  fur- 
ther Medicaid  payments  would  involve. 
These  restrictions  tend  to  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  portions  of  the  Na- 
tive American  population  whose  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations  have  under- 
taken the  construction  and  operation 
of  their  own  health  care  facilities.  In- 
dian Health  Service  facilities,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  shielded  from 
these  restrictions  because  they  are  au- 
thorized to  receive  a  Federal  medical 
assistance  percentage  of  100  percent  for 
health  care  services  provided  to  Medic- 
aid-eligible  Indian  patients.  Accord- 
ingly, States  have  been  willing  to  lift 
Medicaid  restrictions  against  these  fa- 
cilities because  they  will  impose  few 
additional  costs  upon  State  Medicaid 
programs. 

The  bill  introduced  today  would  en- 
able tribes  and  tribal  organizations  op- 
erating tribally-owned  facilities  to 
avoid  the  State-imposed  restrictions 
upon  participation  in  the  Medicaid 
Program  by  extending  to  them  the 
same  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage applicable  to  facilities  owned 
by  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Thus,  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  for  100 
percent  of  the  reimbursements  to  trib- 
ally-owned health  facilities  for  services 
provided  to  Medicaid-eligible  Indian 
patients.  This,  in  turn,  would  reduce 
the  States'  current  share  of  Medicaid 
expenditures  to  zero  percent  for  these 
same  facilities.  As  a  result,  Native 
Americans  will  have  better  access  to 
health  care  services  and  will  be  able  to 
more  fully  utilize  third  party  resources 
to  which  they  are  entitled.* 


By   Mr.    DASCHLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.   INOUYE,   Mr.   MtX^AiN,   Mr. 
BURDICK.    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  754.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  income  derived  from  trust 
or  resticted  land  held  by  an  individual 
Indian  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  re- 
source or  income  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  under  any  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  program:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Afiairs. 
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KXKMPTION  FOR  CKRTADJ  INDIAN  PROPERTY 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  intxoduce  legislation  that  will  re- 
store a  measure  of  equity  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Native  Americans  under  Fed- 
eral entitlement  programs.  This  bill 
exempts  up  to  $4,000  per  year  in  income 
f^om  tribal  lands  that  are  held  in  trust 
for  individual  Indians  for  the  purpose 
of  the  calculation  of  benefits  under  So- 
cial Security  and  other  federally-as- 
sisted programs. 

In  Indian  country,  land  owned  jointly 
by  a  number  of  heirs  is  often  leased  to 
non-Indians  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aft&in  on  behalf  of  those  tribal  mem- 
bers. The  lease  payments  are,  in  turn, 
allocated  to  the  individual  heirs  based 
on  their  specific  interest  in  the  land. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  income  firom 
leased  tribal  lands  is  not  substantial. 
Nor  is  it  regular  in  many  cases.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  inherited  trust 
lands  to  be  owned  by  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  heirs  that  the  lease  income  ftom 
them  is  less  than  $50  per  year.  Also,  the 
availability  of  leasees  often  changes 
from  year  to  year,  which  leaves  heirs 
?rlthout  income  for  a  period  of  months 
or  even  years. 

Under  current  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment counts  each  small  lease  pay- 
ment from  inherited  trust  lands  as  in- 
come and  then  reduces  the  individual 
recipient's  Federal  benefits  by  a  cor- 
responding amount.  Also,  since  these 
calculations  are  often  based  on  trust 
income  received  in  the  previous  year, 
benefit  reductions  can  be  made  in  years 
when  income  is  not  even  received. 

Federal  programs  treat  individual 
trust  moneys  with  such  harshness  that 
the  Nation's  poorest  population  repeat- 
edly faces  distressing  and  unnecessary 
benefit  denials  or  reductions,  and  loss 
of  medical  benefits,  due  to  small 
amounts  of  unpredictable  income  from 
firactionated  trust  lands.  The  practical 
result  of  current  policy  is  that  tribal 
members  frequently  end  up  with  nei- 
ther trust  money  nor  Federal  benefits 
during  one  or  many  months  of  the 
year. 

For  example,  the  SSI  program,  upon 
which  many  tribal  elders  depend,  bases 
its  monthly  payments  on  increasingly 
inaccurate  estimates  of  future  trust  in- 
come and  counts  trust  income  even  if 
it  is  unavailable,  that  is,  previously  as- 
signed with  BIA  consent.  The  VA's  im- 
invved  pension  program,  the  AFDC 
Program,  and  even  the  BIA's  own  gen- 
eral assistance  program  are  harsher 
yet,  leaving  poor  Indian  families  with 
inadequate  income  for  months  on  end 
by  averafiring  the  trust  money  over  sev- 
eral or  many  months  to  assure  that 
every  dollar  of  trust  money  that  may 
arguably  be  received  is  offset  by  loss  of 
equivalent  Federal  benefits.  In  many 
cases,  this  offset  trust  income  is  never 
received  and  not  even  available. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  benefit  primarily  tribal  mem- 
bers, and  especially  tribal  elders,  who 


face  cottinuing  financial  uncertainty 
as  they  peek  to  supplement  small  trust 
income  jwith  Federal  welfare  benefits. 
A  studsj  of  income  received  from  land 
lease  rentals  on  the  Rosebud  Reserva- 
tion in!  South  Dakota,  conducted  by 
Sinte  Gleska  College  in  1988,  found  that 
over  70  percent  of  those  receiving  trust 
income  received  less  than  S200  per  year. 
The  stuidy  also  showed  that  50  percent 
received  less  than  $50  per  year  or  no  in- 
come at  all. 

The  ct)unting  of  trust  income  against 
Feden.1'  entitlement  benefits  is  a 
breach  6f  the  fiduciary  duty  that  every 
Federal!  agency  owes  to  protect  trust 
income  jfor  the  benefit  of  Indian  people, 
and  this  breach  invites  endless  admin- 
istrative appeals  and  repeated  litiga- 
tion. Ejen  without  appeals  and  litiga- 
tion, tie  cost  to  the  BIA  and  other 
Federall  agencies  of  keeping  accurate 
track  of  multitudinous  small  lease  and 
grazing]  payments  for  punposes  of  pro- 
gram eligibility  is  enormous  in  terms 
of  program  time  and  money,  undoubt- 
edly more  than  the  Federal  money 
saved  by  resulting  reduction  in  entitle- 
ments. Additional  costs  are  transferred 
to  trib^  which  try  to  mitigate  the  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  harm  to  tribal 
membei  >s  caused  by  these  policies. 

Congiess  has  specifically  protected 
all  typ(  IS  of  Indian  moneys  other  than 
trust  ii  come,  including  tribal  per  cap- 
ita payments,  1983;  and  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  moneys,  1987; 
from  tqls  offset  requirement.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  would  provide  the  trib- 
al eldefs  and  families  who  are  current 
heirs  to  allotted  and  restricted  trust 
lands  \#ith  similar  protection  for  their 
trust  iiicome  up  to  $4,000  per  year.  I 
hope  t^e  Senate  will  consider  it  care- 
fully a  id  move  to  address  this  impor- 
tant pr  )blem.» 

B  r  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Garn,  and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  75f .  A  bill  to  amend  the  amount  of 
grants  received  under  chapter  1  of  title 
1  of  t  le  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  :  jabor  and  Human  Resources. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUITY  ACT 

Mr.  1LA.TCH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  months,  I  have  grown  increas- 
ingly Gjoncemed  about  the  tendency  of 
Congrrefs  to  use  the  chapter  1  formula 
)rincipal  means  of  distributing 
m  education.  This  formula  is 
distribute  funds  to  students 
educationally  disadvantaged, 
re  have  never  been  able  to  iden- 
tionally  which  students  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged,  we  have 
agreed  that  an  economically  disadvan- 
taged child  tends  to  be  an  education- 
ally 'disadvantaged  child.  Con- 
sequen  ;ly,  the  formula  for  this  pro- 
gram j  s  based  on  the  number  of  stu- 
dents vho  are  found  to  be  in  poverty 
based  ( n  census  data. 

I  stiongly  agree  with  the  need  to 
serve  children  who  are  educationally 
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dlsadvantag  td.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  strengtQ  of  our  country  is  based  on 
a  quality  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren. However,  I  do  have  concerns 
about  how  frequently  we  use  a  formula 
designed  for  one  purpose  to  serve  other 
purposes.  Our  educational  programs 
should  have  thefr  own  formulas  geared 
to  the  purpoBe  they  are  Intended  to  ful- 
fill. The  chupter  1  formula  should  be 
used  only  for  progrrams  which  serve 
children  wio  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. It  should  not  be  used  for 
math-scienoe  programs,  teacher  train- 
ing, drug  abuse  prevention,  or  any 
other  programs  that  are  intended  to  as- 
sist students  generally. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  two  pri- 
mary factoQB  of  the  chapter  1  formula. 
First,  it  usis  census  data  which  is  al- 
ways between  2  and  12  years  old,  and 
second  it  incorporates  State  per  pupil 
expenditure!  as  a  determinant  of  how 
much  moneSr  a  State  receives.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  formula  provides  more 
money  to  States  with  high  per  pupil 
expendituree.  I  do  not  know  why  a  pov- 
erty formula  gives  more  funds  to  poor 
children  inj  a  wealthy  State  than  it 
gives  to  posr  children  in  a  poor  State. 
This  formula  provides  $1.50  to  every 
poor  child  pn  Connecticut — ^whlch  has 
the  higheso  per  capita  income  in  the 
country — fcr  every  $1.00  we  give  to  a 
poor  child  ih  Mississippi,  which  has  the 
lowest  per  dapita  income. 

The  change  I  am  proposing  today  will 
help  solve  the  problem  created  by  this 
second  formula  factor.  I  have  reviewed 
a  variety  of  methods  for  handling  this 
problem  and  have  concluded  that  the 
fairest  and  easiest  approach  is  to  sim- 
ply remove'the  state  per  pupil  exjpendl- 
ture  from  the  formula  and  substitute 
the  national  per  pupil  expenditure. 
This  means  that  once  we  have  identi- 
fied poor  children,  we  will  provide  the 
same  amount  of  money  per  child  re- 
gardless of  jwhere  they  live. 

Therefor0,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion, along  with  my  senior  Senate  col- 
league. Senator  Gahn,  to  make  a 
change  in  jthe  current  chapter  1  for- 
mula. I  hose  that  we  can  take  an  even 
closer  look  at  the  chapter  1  formula 
and  other  aducation  formulas  to  ensure 
that  they  distribute  our  Federal  edu- 
cation dollars  appropriately  to  all  50 
States,  based  on  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram. All  phree  members  of  the  Utah 
congressiomal  delegation  are  sponsor- 
ing identicfil  legislation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  t^e  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  755 

Be  it  enactii  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  ass9nbled, 
SECTION  1.  S^RT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  iliay  be  cited  as  the  "Educational 
Equity  Act  <»f  1991". 
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SBC  1.  AMOUNT  OF  <atANTB. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Eklucatlon 
Act  Of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1005(a)(2), 
by  striking:  the  second  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing "The  amount  determined  under  this  sen- 
tence shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States.";  and 

(2)  in  each  of  sections  1201(b),  1221(c).  and 
1241(b),  by  striking  "in  the  State  (or  (A)  In 
the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture In  the  State  is  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  of  80  percent  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
or  (B)  in  the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  SUte  is  more  than  120 
percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States,  of  120  percent  of  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States)"  and  inserting  "in  the  United 
States". 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  756.  A  biU  to  amend  title  17,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  copyright  renewal 
provisions,  and  for  other  purjposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COPYRIGHT  RENEWAL  PROVISIONS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senator  Hatch,  my  colleague  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trade- 
marks, and  at  the  request  of  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  amend  two  provi- 
sions of  the  copjrright  law. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  will  provide  a 
more  equitable  term  of  protection  to  a 
certain  class  of  authors  by  modifying  a 
provision  remaining  from  the  old  copy- 
right law.  Section  2  repeals  a  require- 
ment for  the  Copyright  Office  to  pre- 
pare a  report  every  5  years  on  library 
photocopying  of  copyrighted  materials. 
The  copyright  conrmiunity  feels  that 
this  report  can  safely  be  eliminated, 
and  that  Copyright  Office  resources 
could  then  be  freed  for  analyses  and  re- 
ports on  more  pressing  issues. 

Section  1  will  eliminate  the  current 
requit^ment  for  certain  authors  to  file 
a  renewal  registration  with  the  Copy- 
right Office  to  obtain  a  second  term  of 
protection.  It  will  create  an  automatic 
renewal  system  for  all  works  copy- 
righted before  January  1, 1978. 

Section  1  makes  no  retroactive 
changes.  The  automatic  renewal  provi- 
sion would  apply  only  to  works  that 
are  still  in  their  first,  28-year  term  of 
protection  on  the  date  the  bill  becomes 
law.  If  the  bill  is  enacted  in  1991,  the 
only  works  affected  would  be  those 
copyrighted  by  publication  with  notice, 
or  unpublished  and  registered  with  the 
Copyright  Office,  between  1963  and  De- 
cember 31,  1977.  These  works  would 
automatically  receive  the  same  47-year 
additional  term  of  protection  now 
available  for  pre-1978  works,  whether  or 
not  the  person  entitled  to  the  addi- 
tional protection  has  filed  a  renewal 
registration  with  the  Copyright  Office. 
Works  that  are  in  the  public  domain 


when  this  bill  becomes  law  will  remain 
in  the  public  domain. 

For  most  works  created  on  or  after 
January  1,  1978,  the  1976  Copyright  Law 
Revision— Public  Law  94-53*— estab- 
lished a  term  of  protection  for  the  life 
of  the  author  plus  50  years.  For  anony- 
mous works,  pseudonjrmous  works,  and 
works  made  for  hire,  the  1976  law  es- 
tablished a  term  of  protection  of  75 
years  from  the  date  of  imblication,  or 
100  years  from  the  date  of  creation, 
whichever  expired  first.  These  provi- 
sions would  remain  xmchanged  by  this 
legislation.  The  focus  of  section  1  of 
the  bill  is  the  renewal  registration  sys- 
tem that  was  left  intact  by  the  1976  re- 
visions for  most  works  created  before 
1978. 

The  renewal  registration  ssrstem  is 
one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  old  copy- 
right law  and  carries  with  it  the  harsh 
consequences  of  that  law.  Failure  to 
renew  copyright  for  a  pre-1978  work  in 
the  28th  year  of  protection  causes  it  to 
fall  irretrievably  into  the  public  do- 
main in  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  report  to  the  1976  Copy- 
right Law  Revision  called  the  renewal 
provision  "*  *  *  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  present  copyright  law  *  *  • 
A  substantial  burden  and  expense,  this 
unclear  and  highly  technical  require- 
ment results  in  incalculable  amounts 
of  unproductive  work.  In  a  number  of 
cases  it  is  the  cause  of  inadvertent  and 
unjust  loss  of  copyright."  (S.  Rept.  No. 
94-4573,  94th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  117-8 
(1975).) 

The  renewal  registration  provision 
was  consequently  eliminated  by  the 
1976  revisions  for  works  created  on  and 
after  January  1,  1978,  but  was  retained 
for  works  still  in  their  first  term  of 
protection  on  December  31.  1977.  At  the 
time.  Congress  felt  that  eliminating 
the  renewal  provision  for  pre-1978 
works  could  upset  existing  expec- 
tancies and  contractual  relations. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  has  been  drafted 
with  great  care  to  address  the  chief 
concern  of  the  drafters  of  the  1976  revi- 
sions. This  bill  will  not  impair  existing 
expectancies  or  contractual  interests 
in  the  renewal  term.  In  fact,  these 
expectancies  and  interests  are  now 
more  clearly  delineated  in  light  of  last 
year's  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Stew- 
art V.  Abend  (110  S.  Ct.  750;  109  L.  Ed.  2d 
184.) 

More  importantly,  this  bill  will  help 
eliminate  the  harm  that  has  been 
borne  by  authors  and  their  heirs  be- 
cause of  the  existing  renewal  require- 
ments. Most  of  the  works  affected  by 
this  amendment  are  minor  worka  by 
less  noted  authors,  but  they  supply  a 
valuable  source,  sometimes  the  sole 
source,  of  income  for  the  authors  and 
their  families.  Many  authors  and  their 
heirs  are  unaware  of  the  renewal  re- 
quirements for  works  created  before 
1978  and  the  need  for  careful  record- 
keeping and  monitoring  in  order  to  file 
a  timely  renewal  application  for  each 


copyrighted  work.  Frequently,  aatbora 
or  their  heirs  may  rely  on  agents  or 
publishers  who.  through  inadvertence 
or  neglect  fall  to  file  renewal  registra- 
tions in  the  28th  year. 

On  January  1  of  the  29th  year,  these 
unrenewed  works  simply  fall  into  the 
public  domain.  Once  this  occurs,  copy- 
right protection  ends  and  the  works 
cannot  be  retrieved  from  the  public  do- 
main. In  1976,  Congress  created  a  new 
term  of  copyright  protection  for  au- 
thors of  post-1977  works  for  reasons  of 
fairness  and  certainty.  For  these  rea- 
sons a  change  to  the  existing  renewal 
provisions  is  clearly  needed. 

During  the  debate  on  the  1976  revi- 
sions, educators  and  scholars  voiced 
concerns  that  keeping  works  out  of  the 
public  domain  by  extending  the  dura- 
tion of  copyright  protection  would 
limit  access  to  valuable  material.  Con- 
gress weighed  these  concerns  against 
the  rights  of  authors  and  on  balance 
found  in  favor  of  extending  the  term  of 
protection. 

The  Senate  report  on  that  legislation 
noted  that  providing  a  longer  term  of 
copyright  protection  "would  not  re- 
strain scholars  from  using  amy  work  as 
source  material  of  from  making  'fair 
use'  of  it  •  •  •'•  (S.  Rept.  No.  94-473. 
94th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  119  (1975).)  Also. 
Congress  found  that  the  most  impor- 
tant works — ^materials  that  are  most 
valuable  to  scholars  and  students — 
would  be  renewed  anyway.  The  pro- 
posal to  permit  copyrighted  works  to 
be  renewed  automatically  would  not 
change  this  fact. 

In  1976,  Congress  extended  the  second 
term  of  protection  to  47  years  for  the 
works  covered  under  this  bill.  This  bill 
does  not  further  extend  the  term  of 
protection.  It  simply  allows  all  authors 
entitled  to  copyright  protection  to  re- 
ceive it  fairly  by  eliminating  the  com- 
plicated recordkeeping  involved  in  re- 
newing the  registration  for  each  of 
their  works. 

To  be  sure,  afilrmative  renewal  of 
registrations  of  copyrighted  works  can 
benefit  both  their  creators  and  the  pub- 
lic. Copyright  Office  records  of  these 
renewal  registrations  allow  users  of 
copyrighted  materials  to  locate  au- 
thors or  their  successors  in  interest  so 
they  can  either  license  works,  or  deter^ 
mine  when  they  will  fall  into  the  pub- 
lic domain.  For  these  reasons,  section 
would  fiirther  enhance  the  public 
record  and  offer  incentives  for  authors 
to  voluntarily  continue  to  register  re- 
newal claims  with  the  Copjrright  Of- 
fice. 

First,  the  bill  identifies  the  parties 
who  are  entitled  to  the  renewal  term. 
This  provision  will  make  it  easier  for 
users  to  find  authors  or  their  succes- 
sors for  licensing  purposes.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  filing  of  a  renewal  reg- 
istration, the  bill  specifies  that  copy- 
right owners  in  the  second  term  of  pro- 
tection are  the  person  or  persons  enti- 
tled imder  the  statute  to  the  renewal 
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on  the  last  day  of  the  original  term  of    and  Coi^rlght  Office  resources,  but  at 


copyright. 

Except  for  a  very  narrow  class  of 
claimants  in  works  covered  by  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention,  current 
Copyright  Office  practices  require  an 
original  registration  in  the  first  term 
before  a  renewal  registration  can  be 
filed.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  the  bill 
that  this  practice  would  continue: 
Original  registrations  could  only  be 
made  in  the  first  term.  However,  using 
its  existing  administrative  authority, 
the  Coyright  Office  could  permit  a  re- 
newal registration  in  the  absence  of  an 
original  registration  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. 

Second,  prima  facie  evidentiary 
weight  would  be  accorded  only  to  those 
renewal  registrations  filed  within  1 
year  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term.  Third,  derivative  works  created 
in  the  first  term  could  continue  to  be 
used  in  the  second  term  without  per- 
mission from  the  copyright  owner 
where  no  renewal  regrlstration  has  been 
made  within  1  year  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  term.  But  no  new 
derivative  works  could  be  created  in 
the  second  term  without  permission 
fi-om  the  copyright  owner. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  fines  of 
up  to  S2,500  for  any  false  representation 
in  the  application  of  copyright  renewal 
registrations. 

Mr.  President,  another  key  issue  in 
the  debate  during  the  1976  Copyright 
Law  Revisions  was  the  "fair  use"  limi- 
tation on  copyright  protection.  After 
extensive  consideration  of  the  many 
elements  of  this  judicially  created  doc- 
trine, the  drafters  of  the  1976  revisions 
decided  to  codify  it  as  section  107  of  the 
law.  A  separate  provision  relating  to 
photocopying  in  libraries  and  archives 
was  included  as  section  108.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  libraries  and  archives 
to  provide  single  photocopies  of  copy- 
righted materials  for  use  by  students 
and  scholars. 

Library  photocopying  is  carefully 
circumscribed  by  the  statute.  The  law 
clearly  states  that  only  one  copy  of 
copyrighted  material  can  be  made 
available  to  users,  that  the  copy  is  not 
to  be  used  for  commercial  advantage 
and  that  notice  of  copyright  should  be 
affixed  to  the  materials.  The  law  also 
requires  the  Register  of  Copyrights  to 
prepare  a  report  for  Congress  every  5 
years  that  examines  whether  libraries 
and  archives  have  been  using  their  lim- 
ited authority  to  photocopy  copy- 
righted materials  within  reason. 

After  submitting  two  reports,  the 
Register  has  concluded  that  libraries 
have  not  exploited  the  limitation  and 
that  photocopying  in  the  cir- 
cumstances prescribed  by  the  law  has 
achieved  "the  statutory  balancing  of 
the  rights  of  creators  and  the  needs  of 
users"  (17  U.S.C.  §108(1).) 

For  these  reasons,  section  2  of  this 
bill  repeals  the  report  requirement.  Re- 
peal will  save  a  small  amount  of  money 


Congres$'  request  or  on  the  Copyright 
Office's  Unitiative,  those  resources  can 
be  used  jto  examine  more  pressing  mat- 
ters ab(Mit  the  fair  use  limitation. 

The  (Jopyright  Office  has  obtained 
the  coojjeration  and  support  for  the 
registration  renewal  provision  from  the 
copyright  community,  including  the 
publishing,  motion  picture,  sound  re- 
cording J  and  software  industries  as  well 
as  authfrs  and  their  representative  or- 
ganizatnns.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Office 
for  its  diligence  in  examining  and  re- 
porting [on  the  fair  use  limitation  for 
library  photocopying,  and  the  value  of 
that  provision  in  achieving  the  appro- 
priate balance  between  the  rights  of 
authors  and  the  needs  of  users. 

Mr.  resident,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  supp<  rt  both  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. ]  t  will  remove  inequities  in  the 
current  copyright  renewal  system  and 
allow  C  apyright  Office  funds  and  re- 
sources t^o  be  used  to  examine  emerging 
issues. 

I  ask  I  tnanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire tex;  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  a.nalysis  of  its  provision  be  in- 
cluded i  1  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  756 
Be  it  en  icted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
CongTess  ^sembled. 

SECTION  1.  COPYRIGHT  RENEWAL  PROVISION& 

(a)  Du  lATiON  OF  Copyright:  Subsisting 
COPYRIGI  TS.— Section  304(a)  of  title  17,  Unit- 
ed State  I  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(a)  Cc  PYRiOHTS  IN  Their  first  Term  on 
January  l,  1978.— <1KA)  Consistent  with  the 
provlsioE  s  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  any 
copyrigh  .,  the  first  term  of  which  Is  subsist- 
ing on  J-inuary  1,  1978.  shall  endure  for  28 
years  fr<  m  the  date  It  was  originally  se- 
cured. 

"(B)  Ii  the  case  of  any  posthumous  work 
or  of  au  y  periodical,  cyclopedic,  or  other 
composit  i  work  upon  which  the  copyright 
was  orig  inally  secured  by  the  proprietor 
thereof.  (  r  of  any  work  copyrighted  by  a  cor- 
porate b(  idy  (otherwise  than  as  assignee  or 
licensee  3f  the  individual  author)  or  by  an 
employer  for  whom  such  work  Is  made  for 
hire,  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  shall 
be  entltl(  d  to  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
copyrigh  .  In  such  work  for  the  further  term 
of  47  yeai  s. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  other  copyrighted 
work.  ln<  luding  a  contribution  by  an  individ- 
ual auth(  ir  to  a  periodical  or  to  a  cyclopedic 
or  other  :x>mposite  work,  the  author  of  such 
work,  if  still  living,  or  the  widow,  widower, 
or  child]  sn  of  the  author,  if  the  author  be 
not  llvini ;,  or  if  such  author,  widow,  widower, 
or  childi  m  be  not  living,  then  the  author's 
executor  ,,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  his  or 
her  next  sf  kin  shall  be  entitled  to  a  renewal 
and  exte:  islon  of  the  copyright  in  such  work 
for  a  furt  tier  term  of  47  years. 

"(2)(A)  At  the  expiration  of  the  original 
term  of  copyright  in  a  work  specified  in 
paragrap  i  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  the  copy- 
right sh  lU  endure  for  a  renewed  and  ex- 
tended fi  irther  term  of  47  years  which  shall 
vest  upon  the  beginning  of  such  further 
term— 
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"(i)  In  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  if— 

"(I)  an  app  icatlon  to  register  a  claim  to 
such  further  Iterm  shall  have  been  made  to 
the  Copyright  Office  and  registered  within  1 
year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original 
term  of  copyr  ight;  or 

"(II)  no  such  application  Is  made  and  reg- 
istered; and 

"(il)  In  the  person  or  entity  that  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  on  the  last  day  of 
the  original  t  srm  of  copyright. 

"(B)  At  thei expiration  of  the  original  term 
of  copyright  to  a  work  specifled  in  paragraph 
(1)(C)  of  this  Isubsection,  the  copyright  shall 
endure  for  a  renewed  and  extended  further 
term  of  47  yetirs  which  shall  vest,  upon,  the 
beginning  of  such  further  term— 

"(1)  in  any  person  entitled  under  paragraph 
(1)(C)  to  the]  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
copjrright,  if-^ 

"(I)  an  application  to  register  a  claim  to 
such  further  [term  shall  have  been  made  to 
the  Copyright  Office  and  registered  within  1 
year  prior  ta  the  expiration  of  the  original 
term  of  copyright;  or 

"(II)  no  suqh  application  is  made  and  reg- 
istered; and 

"(11)  in  an^  person  entitled  under  para- 
graph (1)(C),  [as  of  the  last  of  the  original 
term  of  copjr^ght,  to  such  further  term  of  47 
years. 

"(3)(A)  An 
to  the  rene' 


"(1)  within 
the  original 
entitled  und< 
further  term 

"(ii)  at  an: 
extended  te: 


pplication  to  register  a  claim 
d  and  extended  term  of  copy- 
right in  a  w^rk  may  be  made  to  the  Copy- 
right Office 

year  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
rm  of  copyright  by  any  person 
paragraph  (1)(B)  or  (C)  to  such 
f  47  years;  and 

time  during  the  renewed  and 
by  any  i)erson  in  whom  such 
further  term  I  vested,  under  paragraph  (2)(A) 
or  (B),  or  their  successors  or  assigns,  so  long 
as  the  application  is  made  in  the  name  of  the 
vested  statutory  claimants. 

"(B)  Such  on  application  is  not  a  condition 
of  the  renewal  and  extension  of  the  copy- 
right in  a  wosk  for  a  further  term  of  47  years. 
"(4)(A)  If  kn  application  to  register  to 
claim  to  the  renewed  and  extended  term  of 
copyright  in  a  work  is  not  made  and  reg- 
istered withim  1  year  before  the  expiration  of 
the  original  term  of  copyright  in  a  work, 
then  a  derivative  work  prepared  under  au- 
thority of  a  frant  made  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  term  of  copyright,  may 
utilized  under  the  terms  of 
ng  the  renewed  and  extended 
ght,  but  this  privilege  does  not 
extend  to  tlie  preparation  during  such  re- 
newed and  extended  term  of  other  derivative 
works  based  ni>on  the  copjrrighted  work  cov- 
ered by  such  frant. 

"(B)  If  an  at>plication  to  register  a  claim  to 
the  renewed  iind  extended  term  of  copyright 
in  a  work  is]  made  and  registered  within  1 
year  before  its  expiration,  the  certificate  of 
such  registration  shall  constitute  prima 
facie  evidenci  as  to  the  validity  of  the  copy- 
right during  its  renewed  and  extended  term 
and  of  the  fadts  stated  in  the  certificate.  The 
evidentiary  weight  to  be  accorded  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  registration  of  a  renewed  and  ex- 
tended term  of  copyright  made  thereafter 
shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  court.", 
(b)  LEGAL  Effect  of  Renewal  of  Copy- 
right IS  Unchanged.— The  renewal  and  ex- 
tension of  a  copyright  for  a  further  term  of 
47  years  as  provided  under  section  304(a)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  tUle  17,  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
shall  have  tlie  same  effect  with  respect  to 
prior  grants  of  a  transfer  of  license  of  the 
further  term]  as  did  the  renewal  of  a  copy- 


continue  to 
the  grant  du 
term  of  copy 
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right  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
under  the  law  then  In  effect. 

(c)  Registration  Permissive.— Section 
40e(a)  of  title  17,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Registration  Permissive.— At  any 
time  during  the  subsistence  of  the  first  term 
of  copyright  in  any  published  or  unpublished 
work  in  which  the  copyright  was  secured  be- 
fore January  1,  1978,  and  during  the  subsist- 
ence of  any  copyright  secured  on  or  after 
that  date,  the  owner  of  copyright  or  of  any 
exclusive  right  in  the  work  may  obtain  reg- 
istration of  the  copyright  claim  by  deliver- 
ing to  the  Copyright  Office  the  deposit  speci- 
fied by  this  section,  together  with  the  appli- 
cation and  fee  specified  by  sections  409  and 
708.  Such  registration  is  not  a  condition  of 
copyright  protection.". 

(d)  False  Representation.- Section  506(e) 
of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  False  Representation.— Any  person 
who  knowingly  makes  a  false  representation 
of  a  material  fact  in  the  application  for 
copyright  registration  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 409,  or  in  the  application  for  a  renewal 
registration,  or  in  any  written  statement 
filed  in  connection  with  either  application, 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  S2.500.". 

(e)  Copyright  Office  fees.— Section 
708(a)(2)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  on  filing  each  application  of  registra- 
tion of  a  claim  to  a  renewal  of  a  subsisting 
copyright  under  section  304(a).  including  the 
issuance  of  a  certificate  of  registration  if 
registration  is  made,  S20.". 

(f)  Effective  Date;  Copyrights  Affected 
BY  Amendment.— (1)  This  section  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  those  copjrrights  secured  be- 
tween January  1,  1963  and  December  31,  1977. 
Copyrights  secured  prior  to  January  1,  1963 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 304(a)  in  effect  on  the  day  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

SEC  S.  REPEAL  OF  COPYRIGHT  REPORT  TO  CON- 
GRE8& 

Section  108(1)  of  title  17,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  S.  756 

Section  1(a)  amends  section  304(a)  of  the 
Copyright  Law  to  eliminate  the  renewal  reg- 
istration requirement  for  works  copyrighted 
before  January  1.  1978.  These  works  would 
automatically  receive  the  same.  47  year  ad- 
ditional term  of  protection  now  available  for 
pre-1978  works,  whether  or  not  the  person  en- 
titled to  the  additional  protection  has  filed  a 
renewal  registration  with  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice In  the  28th  year  of  the  first  term.  Sec- 
tion 1(a)  also  makes  several  conforming 
amendments  and  offers  authors  of  copy- 
righted works  incentives  to  voluntarily 
renew  registrations  for  those  works.  These 
Incentives  will  enhance  the  public  record  of 
copyright  works. 

Section  Kb)  explains  that  the  legal  effect 
of  an  automatic  renewal  of  the  copyright 
term  is  the  same  as  for  renewals  under  cur- 
rent law. 

Section  1(c)  Is  a  conforming  amendment 
creating  a  voluntary  renewal  registration 
system  for  pre-1978  works. 

Section  1(d)  applies  the  penalty  for  false 
representations  made  in  applications  for 
copyright  registrations  to  applications  for 
renewal  registrations. 

Section  1(e)  increases  the  fees  for  vol- 
untary copyright  renewal  registration  to  S20. 


Section  2  repeals  section  106(1)  of  the  copy- 
right law.  eliminating  the  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  library  photocopying  required  by 
that  section.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Harkin.      Mr.      Pryor,      Mr. 

Kerrey,  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  respond  to  the 
hunger  emergency  afflicting  American 
families  and  children,  to  attack  the 
causes  of  hunger  among  all  Americans, 
to  ensure  an  adequate  diet  for  low-in- 
come people  who  are  homeless  or  at 
risk  of  homelessness  because  of  the 
shortage  of  affordable  housing,  to  pro- 
mote self-efficiency  among  food  stamp 
recipients,  to  assist  families  affected 
by  adverse  economic  conditions,  to 
simplify  food  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

MICKEY  LELAND  CHILDHOOD  HUNGER  RELIEF 
ACT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Mickey  Le- 
land  Childhood  Hunger  Relief  Act.  This 
bill,  in  honor  of  Mickey  Leland,  one  of 
the  greatest  champions  ever  of  the 
hungry,  continues  the  hunger  relief  ef- 
fort we  fought  for  last  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  effort  was  ultimately  de- 
feated during  last  year's  endless  budget 
summit  with  the  administration. 

You  have  heard  me  say  it  again  and 
again.  Hunger  is  not  a  political  issue. 
It  is  a  moral  issue.  It  jeopardizes  the 
future  of  our  entire  Nation. 

Ask  any  teacher.  A  hungry  child  can- 
not learn.  If  our  Nation's  children  are 
not  learning,  our  Nation's  future  is  se- 
riously at  risk. 

As  Congressman  Panetta  said  last 
year,  we  can  help  Mickey  Leland's  spir- 
it live  on  by  feeding  millions  of  Amer- 
ican children  living  in  poverty  and  by 
preventing  those  children  and  their 
families  from  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
homeless. 

Let's  look  at  the  hard  facts — almost 
half  of  those  living  in  poverty  spend  70 
percent  of  their  family  income  on 
housing.  Many  of  these  families  must 
often  choose  between  feeding  their 
children  and  keeping  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

In  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
this  is  a  disgrace. 

The  Mickey  Leland  Childhood  Hun- 
ger Relief  Act  will  adjust  shelter  cost 
estimates  to  more  accurately  reflect 
actual  costs  and  provide  necessary  food 
stamp  benefits.  Since  80  percent  of  food 
stamp  recipients  are  families  with  chil- 
dren, this  is  an  important  step  to  re- 
duce childhood  hunger. 

This  bill  also  encourages  absent  par- 
ents to  pay  child  support  by  taking 
into  account  their  support  payments 
when  calculating  their  food  stamp  ben- 
efits. It  also  provides  an  incentive  for 
single  parents  to  pursue  child  support 
by  exempting  the  first  $50  of  support 
pajmnents  received  each  month  from 


calculations  used  to  determine  benefits 
for  the  custodial  parent. 

I  want  to  thank  Senators  Harkin, 
I*RYOR,  Kerrey,  and  Sasser  for  joining 
me  in  support  of  this  bill.  Senator  Har- 
kin has  provided  strong  leadership  on 
these  issues  as  chairman  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Subcommittee.  Senators  Pryor 
and  Kerrey  are  longstanding  support- 
ers of  nutrition  and  hunger  initiatives 
and  have  provided  valuable  assistance 
in  the  development  of  nutrition  legisla- 
tion. And  Senator  Sasser,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  has 
been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  funding 
for  important  nutrition  programs. 

The  Mickey  Leland  Childhood  Hun- 
ger Relief  Act  helps  meet  our  dream  to 
end  hunger.  It  is  time  for  this  country 
to  nurture  its  most  precious  resource — 
children.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  I  am  proud  to  continue 
this  fight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Mickey  Leland  Childhood 
Hunger  Relief  Act  of  19S1 

Sec.  101.  Families  with  high  shelter  ex- 
penses. 

This  section  would  allow  households  with 
children  to  deduct  high  shelter  costs  in  the 
same  way  that  elderly  and  disabled  house- 
holds do  at  present.  Under  current  law.  most 
households  may  deduct  shelter  expenses  that 
exceed  50%  of  their  Incomes,  but  only  up  to 
S186  a  month.  The  cap  does  not  apply  to  el- 
derly and  disabled  households;  the  bill  would 
remove  it  for  other  households  as  well. 

The  excess  shelter  deduction  was  enacted 
to  avoid  forcing  households  with  high  hous- 
ing and  utility  costs  to  choose  between  eat- 
ing and  paying  their  shelter  costs.  Without 
it,  many  would  have  to  choose  between  heat- 
ing and  eating.  HUD  and  Census  Bureau  data 
show  that  45%  of  all  poor  renters  spend  at 
least  70%  of  their  incomes  on  shelter  costs. 

This  cap  implies  that  money  is  available  to 
purchase  food  when  in  fact  the  household 
must  si)end  It  on  housing.  Because  the  cap  is 
a  fixed  limit  with  no  allowance  for  household 
size,  it  most  severely  burdens  families  with 
children. 

Congress  Imposed  the  cap  on  excess  shelter 
deductions  to  keep  "high  income"  house- 
holds off  food  stamps  at  a  time  when  eligi- 
bility was  based  on  income  after  deductions. 
Gross  Income  limits  have  since  been  added  to 
the  program  to  exclude  higher  income  house- 
holds without  regard  to  their  deductible  ex- 
penses. Phasing  out  the  cap  therefore  will 
not  allow  higher-income  households  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps:  it  will  only  provide  more 
realistic  benefits  to  families  with  children 
and  high  shelter  costs  who  are  already  eligi- 
ble. Removing  the  cap  on  the  shelter  deduc- 
tion was  the  centerpiece  of  last  year's  Le- 
land bill  that  passed  the  House. 

Sec.  102.  Basic  benefit  level. 

This  section  would  raise  basic  food  stamp 
benefits  in  stages  to  a  level  more  closely  re- 
flecting the  actual  current  cost  of  purchas- 
ing the  Thrifty  Food  Plan,  instead  of  the 
cost  of  the  Plan  in  the  previous  June.  Under 
the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1968,  basic  food 
stamp  benefits  are  set  at  103%  of  the  cost  of 
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the  previous  June's  Thrifty  Food  Plan.  Food 
stamp  benefit  levels  are  adjusted  every  Octo- 
ber to  reflect  food  coats  the  previous  June. 
Under  this  section,  the  percentage  of  the  pre- 
vious Jane's  Thrifty  Food  Plan  that  would 
serve  as  the  basis  of  each  year's  food  stamp 
benefits  would  rise  by  one-third  of  a  percent 
each  year  until  it  reaches  105%  and  would 
then  remain  at  that  level  permanently. 

Even  at  103%,  the  maximum  food  stamp 
benefit  still  lags  well  behind  the  current  cost 
of  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  through  most  of  the 
year.  For  example,  by  June  1969,  USDA  flg- 
nres  showed  that  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
would  cost  over  eight  jwrcent  more  to  pur- 
chase than  the  maximum  food  stamp  benefit 
level  provided.  Pood  stamps  provide  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  S0.70  per  person  per  meal. 
The  maximum  food  stamp  benefit  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  provides  only  10.96  per  person  per 
meal. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  has  re- 
ported that  fewer  than  one  in  ten  families 
spending  an  amount  of  money  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  received 
100  percent  of  the  Recommended  Daily  Al- 
lowances. Less  tlian  half  received  even  two 
thirds  of  the  Recommended  Daily  Allow- 
ances." 45  Fed.  Reg.  23876  (April  4,  1980).  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  those  getting  food  stamps 
are  elderly,  disabled,  or  children. 

A  similar  provision  passed  the  House  last 
year. 

Sec.  103.  Continuing  benefits  to  eligible 
households. 

This  section  would  ensure  that  recipient 
households  receive  full  benefits  in  the  month 
they  are  recertlfled  if  they  are  otherwise  eli- 
gible. It  would  prevent  the  pro-rating  of  &p- 
tdicants'  benefits  if  they  are  reapplying  after 
less  than  a  month  off  the  Program. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(OBRA)  of  1981  required  that  applicant 
booaeholds'  be  prorated  by  the  day  of  the 
month  they  apply.  It  made  an  exception  for 
households  ai)plylng  to  be  recertified  after 
being  off  of  the  program  for  less  than  30 
days.  A  year  later,  this  exception  for  house- 
holds being  recertified  was  removed.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  return  to  the  pro- 
rating rule  enacted  by  the  1961  OBRA. 

OAO  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
households  suffering  short  gape  in  benefits 
remain  eligible  throughout  the  period.  Gaps 
frequently  result  trom  state  errors,  forms 
lost  or  delayed  in  the  mails,  or  honest  mis- 
nnderstandlngs  by  household  members. 
These  gaps  in  beneflts  can  force  households 
to  divert  some  of  their  rent,  mortgage  or 
utility  money  to  pay  for  food,  leaving  them 
in  danger  of  an  eviction  or  a  utility  shut-off. 

The  Drought  Relief  Act  of  1968  enacted  this 
provision  for  migrant  farm  workers.  The 
Senate's  version  of  the  Hunger  Prevention 
Act  of  1988  and  last  year's  House-passed  Le- 
land  bill  both  would  have  applied  this  rule  to 
all  hooaeholds. 

Sec.  104.  Homeless  tamllies  in  transitional 
housing. 

This  section  excludes  all  vendor  payments 
for  housing  that  meets  definition  of  "transi- 
tional housing"  for  the  homeless. 

Current  law,  enacted  by  last  year's  Farm 
Bill,  excludes  vendor  payments  for  transi- 
tional housing  for  the  homeless  up  to  sua 
amount  equal  to  half  of  the  ADFC  maximum 
shelter  allowance.  Longstanding  USDA  pol- 
icy axdndes  the  amount  of  all  such  vendor 
jiaymenta  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the 
AFDC  shelter  maximum  and  all  such  vendor 
payments  in  the  vast  majority  of  states, 
which  have  no  separate  AFDC  "shelter  al- 
lowance." 

None  of  these  vendor  payments  should  be 
counted  against  homeless  households  since 
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they  are  i  lot  in  fact  available  to  households 
and  cannot  be  used  for  food.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  a|>unt  large  parts  of  these  payments 
in  some  spates  to  sharply  reduce  households' 
food  stan^p  allotments  while  disregarding 
completeljr  identical  payments  made  in  an- 
other state  that  happens  to  label  its  AFDC 
grants  differently. 

This  provision  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  the  pravision  of  transitional  housing  that 
passed  th^  Senate  with  last  year's  Farm  Bill 
but  that  was  dropped  on  conference  because 
of  funding  limitations. 

Sec.  105.  Improving  the  nutritional  status 
of  cbildrea  In  Puerto  Rico. 

This  section  would  increase  funding  for  the 
Nutrition  Assistance  Program  (NAP)  in 
Puerto  Rico  over  baseline  in  each  of  the  four 
remaining  years  of  the  Farm  Bill.  The  incre- 
ments wo^ld  rise  from  Sll  million  In  the  first 
year  to  SSt  million  in  the  fourth  year. 

In  1961,  ^he  Food  Stamp  Program  in  Puerto 
Rico  was  Replaced  by  the  NAP,  which  is  fund- 
ed on  a  block  grant  basis.  Funding  was  cut 
well  belo^  the  level  required  to  provide  nu- 
tritional assistance  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Food!  Stamp  F^rogram.  In  subsequent 
years,  funding  was  frozen  or  Increased  by 
less  than  baseline.  As  a  result,  poor  children 
in  Puertoj  Rico  have  fftr  less  of  a  nutritional 
safety  nei  to  rely  uimu  than  do  comparably 
poor  chllven  in  the  SO  states,  Guam  or  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  These  modest  incre- 
ments would  make  a  small  step  towards  re- 
dressing tills  Imbaltuice. 

The  Faim  Bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
year  increased  funding  for  Puerto  Rico  over 
baseline  ftr  identical  increments. 

Sec.  loi  Households  benefiting  from  gen- 
eral assis<|ance  vendor  payments. 

This  section  would  exclude  general  assist- 
ance (GAJ  vendor  pajmients  provided  for  ex- 
penses otiier  than  rent  and  mortgage  trom 
consideration  as  income  In  determining  food 
stamp  eli^bility  and  benefit  levels. 

In  all  t^t  a  handfUl  of  states,  general  as- 
sistance programs  are  primarily  local,  often 
quite  infOTnal  efforts.  A  township  supervisor 
or  a  couaty  Justice  may  receive  a  request 
irom  a  (|unily  for  help  with  a  particular 
need— a  utility  shut-off  notice,  a  medical 
procedure  that  is  needed,  a  car  that  needs  to 
be  repair^  so  that  a  household  member  can 
get  to  W>rk.  etc. — and  authorize  payment 
from  locap  governmental  funds  to  meet  that 
need.  Bemuse  these  payments  are  sought 
and  approved  for  specific  purposes,  the  super- 
visors or  court  clerks  will  often  make  their 
checks  opt  to  the  vendor  or  creditor  in- 
volved. Although  these  pajrments  are  never 
in  the  bobsehold's  hands,  and  are  not  avail- 
able to  meet  the  household's  food  needs,  they 
are  nonetiieless  counted  as  available  income 
to  reduce  the  household's  food  stamps. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program's  current  rules 
on  vendor  payments  were  written  primarily 
to  prevent  the  wholesale  diversion  of  regular 
AFDC  benefits  into  vendor  payments  to  keep 
them  from  being  counted  as  income  to  food 
stamp  households.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
written  tjo  cover  GA  vendor  iiayments  as 
well,  eveq  though  the  same  problem  does  not 
apply  witih  regard  to  GA.  Few  GA  programs 
operate  on  anything  like  a  statewide  entitle- 
ment ba^is,  and  GA  vendor  payments  are 
made  on  behalf  of  the  household  it  will  gen- 
erally be  because  of  the  custom  of  the  offi- 
cial mak&ig  the  payment. 

Last  year's  amendment  excluded  from  con- 
slderatios  as  income  those  GA  vendor  pay- 
ments made  under  state  laws  that  prohibit 
making  direct  payments  to  households.  In 
some  Jurisdictions  that  routinely  i>rovlde 
any  GA  feUef  in  the  form  of  vendor  pay- 
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ments,  however,  the  program  is  so  informal 
that  there  m«iy  be  no  explicit  state  law  re- 
quiring them  to  be  Issued  in  that  form.  This 
amendment  will  allow  these  Jurisdictions  to 
respond  to  households'  legitimate  emer- 
gencies (othei^  than  those  requiring  housing 
assistance)  without  causing  the  household  to 
suffer  a  new  emergency  with  the  reduction  of 
their  food  stai|ipe. 

This  was  part  of  a  larger  GA  vendor  pay- 
ment amendment  that  Rep.  Jonts  attached 
to  the  Farm  Bill  and  that  Sens.  Lugar  and 
Coats  introduced  last  year  as  a  free-standing 
bill.  The  Jodtz  Amendment  passed  the 
House,  but  funding  limitations  prevented  the 
Farm  Bill  conferees  from  accepting  the  en- 
tire amendment. 

Sec.  aoi.  Child  support  disregard. 

This  sectioil  would  exclude  the  first  SSO  a 
month  paid  ai  child  support  from  consider- 
ation as  income  in  determining  food  stamp 
allotments.  AFDC  already  allows  households 
to  keep  the  first  SSO  of  child  support  paid 
each  month.    , 

The  SSO  exclusion  in  AFDC  recognizes  the 
importance  of  having  parents  assume  respon- 
sibility for  thJBlr  children:  it  gives  custodial 
parents  an  Inaentive  to  seek  out  absent  par- 
ents and  absent  parents  an  incentive  to  pay 
child  support.  The  Food  Stamp  Program  cur- 
rently undercuts  these  Incentives  by  count- 
ing the  SSO  payments  as  income,  which  re- 
duces food  stamps. 

Excluding  tihe  first  SSO  of  child  support 
payments  for: food  stamps  as  well  as  AFDC 
will  also  slm])lify  the  administration  of  the 
two  programs  and  ease  burdens  on  case 
workers.  This  reform  passed  the  House  in 
1967  as  part  9f  the  welfare  reform  bill  and 
again  as  part  pi  last  year's  Leland  bill. 

Sec.  202.  Ct|ild  support  payments  to  non- 
household  members. 

This  sectioi  would  exclude  fjrom  the  in- 
come of  a  loW-lncome  household  any  legally 
binding  child  support  payments  a  household 
member  makes  to  support  a  child  outside  of 
the  household.  This  would  encourage  low-in- 
come absent  barents  to  make  support  pay- 
ments and  ensure  that  the  ability  of  these 
parents  to  fead  their  current  families  Is  not 
unduly  burdened  by  their  performance  of 
their  child  support  obligations. 

Under  presont  law,  no  exclusion  from  in- 
come is  provided  for  child  support  payments 
an  absent  pannt  makes.  This  means  that  if 
an  absent  i>arfent  remarries  and  has  children 
In  his  second  family — but  still  has  low  In- 
come— the  pa^rments  he  makes  to  support 
the  children  In  his  first  family  are  counted 
as  though  tney  represented  Income  still 
available  to  bjuy  food  for  his  current  family. 

In  addition  jto  being  an  unrealistic  reflec- 
tion of  the  re^urces  available  to  the  father's 
current  fEunily.  the  current  law  also  raises 
serious  equltf  issues.  If  two  absent  fathers 
have  the  samje  level  of  Income  before  child 
support  payments — but  one  responsibly  pays 
child  support  while  the  other  fails  to — both 
receive  the  salne  amount  of  food  stamps.  Yet 
the  father  who  has  made  the  support  pay- 
ments has  less  money  left  for  food  purchases 
than  the  father  who  makes  no  pajnnents. 

Furthermore,  Just  as  a  key  principle  of 
welfare  reform  was  that  poor  parents  who 
work  should  be  better  off  than  those  who  do 
not,  so,  too,  should  the  families  of  absent 
parents  who  pay  child  support  be  better  off 
than  parents  trho  neglect  their  obligation  to 
support  their  absent  children. 

Still  another  problem  with  current  law  is 
that  money  Qaid  as  child  support  firom  one 
poor  household  to  another  is  now  "double- 
counted"  as  ihcome.  It  is  counted  first  as  in- 
come to  the  absent  parent  making  the  child 
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support  payment  (i.e.,  the  parent's  gross  in- 
come is  counted  without  deduction  for  the 
amount  paid  as  child  support)  and  then 
counted  again  as  Income  to  the  household 
that  receives  the  payment.  This  means  the 
same  dollars  are  simultaneously  counted  as 
income  to  two  different  households,  even 
though  these  funds  can  only  be  used  once  to 
buy  food  and  other  necessities. 

The  change  proposed  here  is  Important  be- 
cause a  substantial  number  of  absent  parents 
themselves  have  low-incomes.  Encouraging 
these  parents  to  pay  support  is  important  to 
those  children's  long-term  self-sufflclency. 
Preventing  the  current  double-counting  will 
improve  the  Program's  equity,  promote  com- 
pliance with  support  obligations,  and  reduce 
hunger  among  both  children  with  absent  par- 
ents and  those  living  with  parents  or  step- 
parents who  have  support  obligations  to 
other  households.  Only  those  payments  actu- 
ally made  would  be  excluded. 

Sec.  203.  Vehicles  needed  to  seek  and  con- 
tinue employment  and  for  household  trans- 
portation. 

This  section  would  index  the  current  S4,500 
limit  on  the  fair  market  value  of  vehicles 
that  food  stamp  recipients  may  own. 

The  current  $4,500  vehicle  limit  was  writ- 
ten into  the  Act  in  1977  and  has  not  changed 
since,  despite  rapid  inflation.  As  inflation 
passes  the  S4,S00  vehicle  resource  limit  by, 
more  and  more  working  families  are  made 
ineligible  for  food  stamps  because  of  cars 
they  depend  upon  to  get  to  work.  Working 
households  may  be  forced  to  choose  between 
going  hungry  for  lack  of  food  stamps  and 
selling  their  cars,  which  can  force  them  to 
leave  their  jobs. 

As  many  working  households  lose  their 
jobs  in  the  recession,  the  extremely  low 
limit  on  the  value  of  vehicles  that  they  may 
own  will  become  an  increasingly  Important 
barrier  denying  them  food  stamps.  House- 
holds forced  to  sell  their  cars  to  become  eli- 
gible for  food  stamps  will  have  difficulty  re- 
turning to  the  workforce  when  the  recovery 
begins. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Food  As- 
sistance in  January  1964  reconunended  that 
this  limit  be  increased  to  SS.SOO  immediately. 
The  severity  of  the  problem  was  brought 
home  to  the  Task  Force  by  the  plight  of  un- 
employed workers  in  the  recession  of  the 
early  1960'8,  whose  cars  rendered  them  ineli- 
gible for  food  stamps.  Indexing  will  not  allow 
households  to  Qualify  for  food  stamps  with 
any  better  cars  than  are  permitted  now:  it 
will  only  make  the  limit  follow  inflation  so 
that  the  kind  of  cars  households  are  allowed 
to  own  today  do  not  disqualify  households 
next  year.  The  1965  farm  bill  in  the  House, 
the  1968  Hunger  Prevention  Act  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  last  year's  Leland  bill  passed  by  the 
House  all  included  similar  provisions. 

Sec.  a04.  Vehicles  necessary  to  carry  fuel 
or  water. 

This  section  exempts  vehicles  that  are 
used  to  transport  water  or  fuel  where  the 
household  lacks  plped-in  water  or  fuel. 

In  places  that  still  are  not  served  by  water 
mains,  households  may  have  to  haul  drums 
of  water  for  long  distances,  and  often  over 
difficult  terrain.  Other  rural  households  may 
have  to  haul  flrewood  or  coal  to  their  homes 
for  heat.  Even  the  poorest  of  these  house- 
holds cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  depend- 
able vehicle  that  can  hold  up  under  this  kind 
of  use.  Yet  the  trucks  that  many  of  these 
households  have  for  this  purpose,  though  far 
fh>m  luxurious,  tend  to  have  fair  market  val- 
ues well  in  excess  of  the  current  $4,500  limit. 

An  identical  i)rovision  passed  the  House 
last  year. 


Sec.  205.  Improving  access  to  employment 
and  training  activities. 

This  section  would  strengthen  food  stamp 
employment  and  training  (EAT)  programs  by 
raising  the  limit  on  reimbursements  to  re- 
cipients for  the  costs  of  EatT  activities.  Cur- 
rent law  limits  dependent  care  reimburse- 
ments to  neo  per  dependent  per  month  and 
other  reimbursements  to  $25  per  month  and 
requires  states  to  exempt  from  the  work  re- 
quirement those  households  whose  costs 
would  be  higher.  This  provision  would  raise 
dependent  care  reimbursements  to  the  level 
set  in  the  Family  Support  Act  (actual  costs 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $200  a  month  for  chil- 
dren under  age  2,  $175  for  older  children,  or 
the  local  market  rate  for  child  care,  at  state 
option).  It  would  also  raise  the  limit  for  re- 
imbursements for  other  work-related  costs 
to  $75  a  month. 

Raising  reimbursement  limits  will  allow 
states  to  bring  more  households  into  EAT 
programs.  In  many  areas,  child  care  cannot 
be  obtained  for  $160  per  month.  In  some  rural 
areas,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  training 
sites  or  job  contacts  may  well  exceed  $25  for 
most  recipients.  Without  this  increase, 
states  may  be  forced  to  leave  whole  conunu- 
nities  out  of  the  E&T  programs.  Also,  many 
training  programs  require  tools,  uniforms  or 
protective  clothing  that  cost  more  than 
these  programs  can  now  reimburse. 

These  changes  should  significantly  im- 
prove conformity  with  AFr)C  and  the  JOBS 
Program.  They  passed  the  Senate  in  1968  and 
the  House  last  year. 

Sec.  301.  Simplifying  the  household  defini- 
tion for  households  with  children  and  others. 

This  section  would  allow  relatives  to  be 
separate  food  stamp  households  if  they  buy 
and  cook  food  separately,  except  that  minor 
children  could  not  be  separate  from  their 
parents.  People  who  buy  and  cook  together, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  rel- 
atives, would  still  be  combined  into  single 
households. 

State  administrators  have  complained  that 
the  complexity  of  the  current  definition 
makes  it  unduly  burdensome  and  error- 
prone.  Current  law  forces  most  people  to 
apply  together  with  their  parents,  adult  chil- 
dren, aind  siblings  even  If  they  do  not  share 
resources  or  buy  and  cook  together.  This 
provision  would  greatly  simplify  these  rules 
by  basing  determinations  on  whether  people 
purchase  and  prepare  food  together. 

The  current  rules  pose  another  problem  as 
well:  they  may  force  people  into  shelters  by 
threatening  to  cut  off  a  needy  household's 
food  stamps  if  the  household  takes  in  other 
family  members.  These  rules  also  hurt  mi- 
grant farm  workers,  who  may  live  separately 
in  their  base  states  but  double-up  with  rel- 
atives in  labor  camps  during  their  travels  to 
reduce  housing  costs. 

The  AFDC,  Medicaid,  and  SSI  Programs 
have  no  comparable  rule  requiring  adult  sib- 
lings, or  parents  and  their  adult  children,  to 
apply  for  and  receive  benefits  together.  This 
change  passed  the  Senate  in  1968  and  the 
House  last  year. 

Sec.  302.  Resources  of  households  with  dis- 
abled members. 

This  section  increases  the  resource  limit 
for  any  household  containing  a  disabled 
member  to  $3,000. 

Under  current  law,  most  households  have  a 
resource  limit  of  $2,000,  while  those  contain- 
ing at  least  one  elderly  member  are  subject 
to  a  $3,000  limit.  This  amendment  would  re- 
move one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  in  which  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled are  treated  differently. 

An  identical  provision  passed  the  House  in 
last  year's  Farm  Bill. 


Sec.  303.  Assuring  adequate  funding  for  the 
food  stamp  program. 

This  section  would  eliminate  the  funding 
cap  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  It 
would  eliminate  current  procedures  requir- 
ing USDA  to  submit  monthly  reports  to  (Con- 
gress concerning  the  Food  Stamp  Program's 
rate  of  spending  and  the  sections  that  au- 
thorize the  reduction  or  cessation  of  benefits 
to  households  if  funding  is  Insufficient. 

This  approach  was  proposed  last  year  by 
the  Administration  as  part  of  its  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Farm  Bill.  The  Ad- 
ministration correctly  noted  that  the  cap 
was  imposed  more  than  a  decade  ago,  at  a 
time  when  the  Program's  growth  and  utiliia- 
tion  were  much  harder  to  predict.  Allotment 
reductions  have  never  taken  place,  but  the 
continued  presence  of  these  provisions  in  the 
Act  leads  to  unnecessary  uncertainties  on 
the  part  of  both  state  administrators  and  r«- 
cipient  households. 

Last  year's  legislation  removed  the  formal 
authorization  cape  that  had  been  in  the  law 
but  retained  the  reporting  requirements  and 
could  be  read  to  require  cessation  of  beneOts 
to  households  if  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  is  delayed.  The  Administration's 
provision  would  put  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram in  the  same  position  that  AFDC,  Med- 
icaid, and  other  federal  programs  intended  to 
function  as  entitlements  have  long  enjoyed. 

Sec.  401.  Effective  dates. 

Most  provisions  are  effective  October  1. 
1991.  To  allow  time  for  federal  and  state  im- 
plementation, some  provisions  are  delayed 
until  July  1, 1992.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 

S.  758.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  States. 
instrumentalities  of  States,  and  otn- 
cers  and  employees  of  States  acting  in 
their  official  capacity,  are  subject  to 
suit  in  Federal  court  by  any  person  for 
infi*ingement  of  patents  and  plant  vari- 
ety protections,  and  that  all  the  rem- 
edies can  be  obtained  in  such  suit  that 
can  be  obtained  in  a  suit  a^inst  a  pri- 
vate entity;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  759.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  trade- 
mark laws  to  clarify  that  States,  in- 
strumentalities of  States,  and  officers 
and  employees  of  States  acting  in  their 
official  capacity,  are  subject  to  suit  in 
Federal  court  by  any  person  for  in- 
fringement of  trademarks,  and  that  all 
the  remedies  can  be  obtained  in  such 
suit  that  can  be  obtained  in  a  suit 
against  a  private  entity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PATENT  AND  PLANT  VAEIETy  PROTBCTION  REM- 
EDY CLARIFICATION  ACT  AND  TRADEMARK 
REMEDY  CLARIFICATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  two  bills  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Hatch  that  will  re- 
solve the  tension  between  Federal  in- 
tellectual property  laws  and  the  11th 
amendment.  The  legislation  we  are 
proposing  will  clarifjr  Congress's  intent 
that  States  not  be  immune  from  patent 
Infringement  suits  under  the  Patent 
Code,  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 
of  1970,  or  trademark  remedies  under 
the  Trftnham  Act.  As  you  may  remem- 
ber. Senator  Hatch  and  I  introduced 
legislation       last      year      clarifying 
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Congress's  intent  that  States  be  sub- 
ject to  suit  under  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976  for  copyright  infringement.  That 
bill,  the  Copyright  Remedy  Clarifica- 
tion Act,  which  is  now  public  law,  was 
necessitated  by  circuit  court  opinions 
holding  that  States  are  immune  from 
prosecution  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right material.  States  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sovereign  immunity 
loophole  that  remains  in  the  Patent 
Code,  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 
of  1970,  and  the  Lanham  Act.  The  two 
bills  we  are  introducing  today  will  cure 
these  deficiencies  and  finally  har- 
monize Federal  intellectual  property 
laws. 

PATENT  REMEDY  CLARIFICATION 

Last  Congress,  the  Patent  Remedy 
Clarification  Act  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  as  an  amendment  to  an- 
other bill,  but  the  House  failed  to  act 
upon  it.  Section  2  of  our  bill  reintro- 
duces the  amendments  to  the  Patent 
Code  contained  in  last  session's  bill  be- 
cause circuit  courts  continue  to  hold 
that  States  are  immune  for  infringe- 
ment of  patents. 

I  introduced  the  Patent  Remedy 
Clarification  Act  last  Congress  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Federal  circuit  decision 
in  Chew  versus  State  of  California.  In 
Chew  an  inventor's  suit  against  the 
State  of  California  for  patent  infringe- 
ment was  dismissed  in  Federal  district 
court  when  California  asserted  sov- 
ereign immunity  under  the  11th 
amendment  as  a  defense.  In  affirming 
the  decision,  the  Federal  circuit  ruled 
that  the  Patent  Code  lacked  the  speci- 
ficity in  language  of  congressional  in- 
tent that  is  necessary  to  abrogate  11th 
amendment  immunity  for  a  State.  The 
Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari  in 
late  1990. 

Unfortunately,  the  Chew  case  is  no 
longer  an  isolated  case.  Recently  a 
Federal  appellate  court  relied  upon  the 
Chew  opinion  in  permitting  another 
State  to  escape  liability  for  patent  in- 
fringement. In  Jacobs  Wind  Electric 
Company,  Inc.  versus  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Federal 
circuit  upheld  a  lower  court's  decision 
to  dismiss  an  inventor's  patent  in- 
fringement case  brought  against  the 
Florida  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  court  held  that  11th  amendment 
immunity  operates  to  bar  suit  for  pat- 
ent infringement  in  Federal  court 
against  a  State. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Copyright 
Remedy  Clarification  Act,  Congress 
closed  the  loophole  in  the  law  which 
permitted  States  to  escape  liability  for 
copyright  infringement.  Congress  needs 
to  act  again,  for  as  the  Chew  and  Ja- 
cobs cases  illustrate.  States  are  still 
able  to  take  sulvantage  of  Congress' 
failure  to  clearly  state  its  intent  in  the 
Patent  Code.  These  cases  predict  an 
ominous  future  for  patent  holders  of 
inventions  that  are  beneficial  to 
States.  Both  the  Chew  and  Jacobs 
cases  provide  prime  examples  of  inven- 


tions    I  hat     are     beneficial     to     the 
States- in  Chew,  the  inventor  had  ob- 
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haust  fiimes  from  automobiles,  and  in 
Jacobs  the  inventor  had  obtained  a 
patent  in  a  tidal  flow  system  which 
improves  water  quality.  As  State  uni- 
versitie  i  and  State  regrulatory  agencies 
enter  tne  race  to  commercialize  sci- 
entific piscoveries,  the  cases  in  which 
the  sovereign  immunity  defense  is  as- 
serted will  grow  in  number. 

As  I  btated  when  I  introduced  the 
Copyright  Remedy  Clarification  Act 
and  thip  measure  last  Congress,  per- 
mitting] States  to  infringe  patent 
rights  ^ith  impunity  leads  to  the 
anomalius  result  of  State  universities 
being  fermitted  to  infringe  private 
universities'  copyrights  and  patents 
but  nod  visa  versa.  Thus,  UCLA  could 
sue  use  for  copyright  and  patent  in- 
fringenynt,  but  USC  could  not  sue 
UCLA.  Now,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Copyri^t  Remedy  Clarification  Act, 
USC  an^  other  private  citizens  can  sue 
UCLA  and  the  State  for  copyright  in- 
fringen^ent — but  not  for  patent  in- 
fringeniient.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
detrimantal  effects  for  private  univer- 
sities ffom  the  assertion  of  the  sov- 
ereign ■nmunity  defense.  As  State  and 
private]  universities  vie  for  research 
project*  sponsored  by  industries,  the 
sovereirn  immunity  defense  will  create 
an  unewen  playing  field.  A  private  com- 
pany Icpking  to  do  research  in  a  com- 
petitiva  area  will  consider  a  State  uni- 
versity! more  favorably  as  a  research 
partner  since  that  institute  would  be 
immun(  fi-om  a  competitor's  infringe- 
ment si  its. 

There  exists  in  this  country,  and 
rightful  ly  so,  tremendous  concern 
about  c  ur  global  competitive  position. 
It  is  th  jrefore  contrary  to  our  best  in- 
terests to  limit  protection  for  our  in- 
ventors from  infringement.  Moreover, 
without  the  restoration  of  patent  pro- 
tection which  this  bill  would  provide, 
we  als>  greatly  hamper  efforts  to 
achieve  international  harmony  of  pat- 
ent lan's.  Many  nations  have  patent 
laws  th  it  include  nonvoluntary  licens- 
ing an( .  governmental-use  provisions. 
These  i  revisions  are  merely  devices  for 
legal  expropriation.  How  can  we 
achieve  international  harmony  of  pat- 
ent lai  rs  and  free  trade  agreements 
when  V  e  allow  our  State  governments 
to  free  y  infringe  patents?  We  cannot 
sustain  a  position  in  which  American 
inventors  will  have  to  continue  to  ven- 
ture into  international  markets  unpro- 
tected. 

The  {purpose  behind  the  constitu- 
tional Provision  that  sets  out  Congress' 
patent  land  copyright  authority  is  to 
encoui^e  innovation.  To  fulfill  that 
goal,  tie  patent  and  copyright  laws  of 
this  C01  mtry  must  allow  an  inventor  to 
recoup  tils  or  her  investment.  It  should 
not  ma  tter  whether  the  defendant  in  a 
patent  infringement  suit  is  a  State  or  a 
privataj  entity.  In  either  instance,  the 


PLANT  VARi:  STY  PROTECTION  CLARinCATION 

Section  3  Df  the  Patent  and  Plant  Va- 
riety Prote<!tion  Act  abrogates  the  sov- 
ereign imm  inlty  doctrine  for  the  Plant 
Variety  Pre  tection  Act,  an  intellectual 
property  st  itute  enacted  in  1970  that  is 
administer  d  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agricultire.  That  act  provides  pro- 
tection for  breeders  of  novel  varieties 
of  living  plants  that  are  produced  by 
using  seeds .  The  legal  remedies  pro- 
vided to  plant  breeders  by  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Act  are  similar  to 
remedies  provided  to  inventors  by  the 
Patent  Cole.  Protection  expires  18 
years  after  the  date  of  issuance  of  a 
certificate  of  plant  variety  protection 
by  the  USDA's  Plant  Variety  Protec- 
tion Office.  The  policy  reasons  for 
clarifying  hat  States  are  subject  to 
suit  for  inningement  of  plant  variety 
protection  are  similar  to  the  reasons 
for  clarify!  ig  this  point  for  the  rest  of 
the  Federa!  intellectual  property  stat- 
utes. 

It  is  my  i:  nderstandlng  that  no  litiga- 
tion has  ?.r  sen  to  date  under  the  Plant 
Variety  Piotection  Act  against  any 
State.  However,  a  State  could  success- 
fully asser  ,  sovereign  immunity  as  a 
defense  in  i  Plant  Variety  Protection 
Act  suit,  as  it  presently  can  in  a  patent 
infringement  suit.  We  must  therefore 
act  to  elin  inate  the  sovereign  immu- 
nity loophile  currently  available  to 
the  States.  By  amending  the  Plant  Va- 
riety Prote  :tion  Act  now,  we  can  avoid 
any  need  lor. Congress  to  revisit  the 
subject  of  povereign  immunity  for  in- 
tellectual oroperty  cases. 

Subsecticn  (a)  of  section  3  makes 
clear  that  the  definition  of  infringe- 
ment in  the  Plant  Variety  Protection 
Act  covers  acts  of  inflringement  per- 
formed without  authority  by  a  State 
governmen  ;.  Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new 
section  130  to  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection Acl ,  analogous  to  the  sections 
proposed  i;i  this  bill  for  the  Patent 
Code,  stat^  explicitly  that  a  State 
government  shall  not  be  immune  from 
infringemeht  under  any  doctrine  of 
sovereign  i  nmunity,  and  that  remedies 
are  availaltle  to  the  same  extent  as 
remedies  a  e  available  for  violations  in 
suits  again  it  a  private  entity. 

Mr.  Presi  dent,  this  bill  will  do  noth- 
ing more  than  what  Congress  already 
intended  t(  do  when  it  passed  the  Pat- 
ent Code,  •'urthermore,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  thj  Copyright  Remedy  Clari- 
fication Ac  b,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Con- 
gress did  ni  >t  intend  to  grant  immunity 
to  the  Stal  es.  Congress  never  intended 
for  the  rights  of  patent  owners  to  be 
dependent  ipon  the  identity  of  the  in- 
fi'inger.  Wi  ;h  this  bill  Congress  is  mere- 
ly fulfillinr  the  Supreme  Court's  new 
requiremer  t  for  abrogating  Hth 
amendmen ;  immunity. 
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TRADEMARK  REMEDY  CLARIFICATION 

Legislation  is  also  needed  to  abro- 
gate the  States'  11th  amendment  im- 
munity for  titulemark  actions  under 
the  Lanham  Trademark  Act.  Just  as 
with  patents  and  copyrights,  the  courts 
have  held  that  absent  an  explicit  ex- 
emption from  Congress,  States  are  im- 
mune from  suit  for  violations  of  trade- 
mark law. 

Trademarks  differ  from  patents  and 
copyrights  in  that  actions  for  mis- 
appropriation can  be  brought  under 
State  and  common  law.  Nonetheless, 
sovereign  immunity  remains  a  serious 
concern.  The  remedies  available  under 
State  and  common  laws  are  so  limited 
and  inconsistent  as  to  be  an  unsatisfac- 
tory substitute  for  the  Federal  rem- 
edies that  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able. 

Recent  court  actions  brought  under 
the  Lanham  Act  have  held  that  States 
are  not  liable  for  trademark  infringe- 
ment on  the  grounds  of  sovereign  im- 
munity. In  Woelffer  versus  Happy 
States  of  America,  the  District  Court 
of  Illinois  dismissed  a  cause  of  action 
under  section  43(a)  of  the  Lanham  Act 
against  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Community  Affairs  and 
its  director  Woelffer  on  the  ground 
that  the  11th  amendment  proscribes  a 
cause  of  action.  This  legislation  will 
provide  in  clear  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  the  States  are  not  protected 
from  infringing  on  the  rights  of  trade- 
mark owners. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  reason  why 
both  these  measures  should  not  move 
quickly  through  this  Congress.  Last 
Congress  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  the  patent  bill  and  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  easily  passed  it 
as  well.  Indeed,  the  House  Judiciary 
Subconmiittee  on  Courts,  Intellectual 
Property,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  held  a  hearing  on  this  bill  last 
Congress  and  could  not  find  anyone  to 
testify  against  it.  The  time  for  legisla- 
tion clarifying  congressional  intent  not 
to  allow  States  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  intellectual  property  owners 
is  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  both  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  578 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  gBORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Patent  and 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Remedy  Clariflca- 
tlon  Act". 

SBC  t.  LIABILITY  OF  STATES,  INSTRUMENTAI^ 
IT1B8  or  STATES,  AND  STAIE  OTTl- 
CIALS  FOR  INFRINGEMENT  OF  PAT- 
ENTS. 

(a)  LiABiUTr  AND  Remedies.— <1)  Section 
271  of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'who- 
ever' includes  any  State,  any  instrumental- 


ity of  a  State,  and  any  officer  or  employee  of 
a  State  or  instrumentality  of  a  Stote  acting 
in  his  official  capacity.  Any  State,  and  any 
such  instrumenuiity.  officer,  or  employee, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  any  nongovernmental  entity.". 

(2)  Chapter  29  of  title  35,   United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 
"{298.  Liability  of  SUtcs.  instramenUUtiea  oT 

SUtcs,  and  State  officials  for  infringement 

of  patents 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  State,  any  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  and  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  State  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  shall 
not  be  immune,  under  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  under  any  other  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign immunity,  from  suit  in  Federal  court 
by  any  person,  Including  any  governmental 
or  nongovernmental  entity,  for  infringement 
of  a  patent  under  section  271.  or  for  any 
other  violation  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Remedies.- In  a  suit  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  violation  described  in  that 
subsection,  remedies  (including  remedies 
both  at  law  and  in  equity)  are  available  for 
the  violation  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
remedies  are  available  for  such  a  violation  In 
a  suit  against  any  private  entity.  Such  rem- 
edies include  damages,  interest,  costs,  and 
treble  damages  under  section  284.  attorney 
fees  under  section  285.  and  the  additional 
remedy  for  infringement  of  design  patents 
under  section  289.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  uble  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  296.  Liability  of  SUtes,  instrumental- 
ities of  States,  and  State  ofD- 
cials  for  infringement  of  pat- 
ents". 

SEC  S.  UABIIJTY  OP  STATES,  INSTRUMENTAL- 
rriES  OF  STATES,  AND  STATE  OFFI- 
CIALS FOR  INFRINGEIIIENT  OF 
PLANT  VARIETT  PROTECnCm. 

(a)  Infringement  of  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection.— Section  111  of  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2541)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Exceirt  as 
otherwise  provided":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'per- 
form withcut  authority'  includes  perform- 
ance without  authority  by  any  State,  any  in- 
strumentality of  a  State,  and  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  State  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  acting  in  his  official  capacity.  Any 
State,  and  any  such  Instrumentality,  officer, 
or  employee,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  any  nongovernmental  en- 
tity.". 

(b)  Uabiuty  of  States,  Instrumental- 
mES  OF  States,  and  State  Officials  for 
Infringement  of  Plant  Variety  Protec- 
tion.—Chapter  12  of  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection Act  (7  U.S.C.  2561  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.  190.  UABIUTr  OF  STATES,  INOTRUMENTAL- 
ITIES  OF  STATES,  AND  STATE  OffTI- 
CIALS  FOR  DiFKINGEllENr  OP 
PLANT  VARIETr  PBOTBCnON. 

"(a)  Any  Sute.  any  instrumentality  of  a 
State,  and  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  State 
or  instrumentality  of  a  State  acting  in  his 
official  capacity,  shall  not  be  immune,  under 
the  eleventh  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  under  any  other  doc- 


trine of  sovereign  Immunity,  from  salt  in 
Federal  court  by  any  person,  including  any 
governmental  or  nongovernmental  entity, 
for  Infringement  of  plant  variety  protection 
under  section  111,  or  for  any  other  violation 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  In  a  suit  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 
a  violation  described  In  that  subsection, 
remedies  (including  remedies  both  at  law 
and  in  equity)  are  available  for  the  violation 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  remedies  are 
available  for  such  a  violation  In  a  suit 
against  any  private  entity.  Such  remedies 
Include  damages,  interest,  costs,  and  treble 
damages  under  section  124.  and  attorney  fees 
under  section  125.". 

SBC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  violations  that 
occur  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

S.  756 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trademark 
Remedy  Clarification  Act". 

SEC.  2.  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TBADDIARK  ACT  OP 
IMC 

Excei>t  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  registration  and  protec- 
tion of  trademarks  used  in  commerce,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  Inter- 
national conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  5.  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1051 
et  seq.)  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946). 

SEC.  S.  LIABILmr  OF  STATES,  INSTRUMENTAL- 
ITIES OF  OTATES,  AND  STATE  OFFI- 
CIALS. 

(a)  LIABILmr  and  Remedies.— Section  32(1) 
of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1114(1))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'any 
person'  includes  any  State,  any  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  and  any  officer  or  employee 
of  a  State  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  act- 
ing in  his  or  her  official  capacity.  Any  State, 
and  any  such  instrumentality,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  any  nongovernmental  entity.". 

(b)  LiABiuTY  OF  States,  Instrumental- 
rriES  OF  States,  and  State  Ofhcials.— The 
Act  is  amended  by 

inserting  after  section  38  (15  U.S.C.  1121)  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  (a)  Any  State,  Instrumentality  of 
a  State  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  State 
or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  acting  In  his  or 
her  official  capacity,  shall  not  be  Immune, 
under  the  eleventh  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  under  any 
other  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity,  from 
suit  in  Federal  court  by  any  person,  includ- 
ing any  governmental  or  nongovernmental 
entity  for  any  violation  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  a  suit  described  In  subsection  (a)  for 
a  violation  described  in  that  subsection, 
remedies  (including  remedies  both  at  law 
and  In  equity)  are  available  for  the  violation 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  remedies  are 
available  for  such  a  violation  In  a  suit 
against  any  person  other  than  a  State,  In- 
strumentality of  a  sute.  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  State  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  acting  In  his  or  her  official  capacity. 
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Such  remedies  Include  Injunctive  relief 
under  section  34,  actu&l  damages,  profits, 
costs  and  attorney's  fees  under  section  35, 
destruction  of  Infringing  articles  under  sec- 
tion 36.  the  remedies  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 32,  37,  38,  42  and  43,  and  for  any  other 
remedies  provided  under  this  Act.". 

(c)  False  designation  of  Origin  and 
False  Descriptions  Forbidden.— Section 
43(a)  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1125(a))  is  amend- 


(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'any  person'  Includes  any  State,  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State  or  employee  of  a  State  or 
Instrumentality  of  a  State  acting  In  his  or 
her  official  capacity.  Any  State,  and  any 
such  Instrumentality,  officer,  or  employee, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  any  nongovernmental  entity.". 

(d)  DEFiNrnON.— Section  45  of  the  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1127)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
fourth  undesignated  paragraph  the  following: 

"The  term  'iwrson'  also  Includes  any 
State,  any  Instrumentality  of  a  State,  and 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  acting  in  his  or  her  offi- 
cial capacity.  Any  State,  and  any  such  In- 
strumentality, officer,  or  employee,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any 
nongovernmental  entity.". 

SH:.  4.  UVtC'llVB  DATS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
talie  effect  with  respect  to  violations  that 
occur  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  for 
carrying  out  that  Act  and  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

board  for  INTERNA'nONAL  BROADCASTINO  ACT 
OF  198Z  AND  19BS 

•  Mr.  FFiTiIi.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  I  am  introducing  it 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  atten- 
tion and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Re(X>ro  at  this  point, 
together  with  an  analysis  and  the  let- 
ter from  the  executive  director  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
which  was  received  on  March  14, 1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd.  as  follows: 

8.760 
Be  it  enacttd  ^y  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 
reientatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 


Congress  cjasembled.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  19n  and  1863." 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  1.  Sections  8(a)(1)  and  8(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Board  for:  International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  (22  U.S.C.  28T7(a)(l)  and 
(aXlXA))  ire  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  sj  (a)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  Insiwctor  General  Act  of 
1978.  as  amended  (A)  S217,960,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  )rear  1988  consistent  with  the  Budg- 
et Enforoement  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-508); 
and" 

Sec.  2.  feectlon  2(5)  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  as  amend- 
ed, (22  U.^.C.  2871(5))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  thdt  In  order  to  provide  an  effective 
instrumentality  for  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance tjo  RFE/RL,  incorporated  and  to  en- 
courage A  constructive  dialogue  with  the 
peoples  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics aod  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  a  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting." 

SEC.  3.  Bection  14  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  as  amend- 
ed. (22  U.^.C.  2883)  is  deleted  In  its  entirety. 

Sectional  analysis 

Section  1— This  paragraph  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  funds  to  BIB  for  Its  adminis- 
trative expenses  including  the  Ofilce  of  the 
Inspector  General  and  for  grants  to  fund  the 
continued  operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Lilkrty  (RFE/RL)  in  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993. 

Section  S— This  amendment  to  Section  2(5) 
would  eliminate  broadcasting  to  Afghanistan 
from  the  declaration  of  purposes. 

Section  3— Consistent  with  Section  2 
above,  deletion  of  Section  14  of  the  BIB  Act 
of  1973,  a4  amended,  would  eliminate  the  au- 
thority for  RFE/RL  to  broadcast  to  Afghani- 
stan. The  savings  from  this  action  are  con- 
sistent with  the  1992  authorization  of  appro- 
priations Request. 

BOARD  for  iNTERNA-nONAL 

Broadcasting, 
Washington,  DC.  March  7, 1992. 
Hon.  J.  dKnforth  Quayle, 
President  cf  the  Senate, 
8212  Capihl  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  mr.  President:  I  am  submitting 
with  this*  letter  proimsed  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Boar4  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  as 
specified  In  that  Act. 

The  biU  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Board's  operation  during 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  A  Sectional  Analy- 
sis explaining  the  proposed  legislation  is  en- 
closed. This  legislative  proposal  is  needed  to 
carry  out  the  President's  FY  1992  budget 
plan.        i 

The  Ofiice  of  Management  and  Budget  sul- 
vises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  •nactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  progi|un  of  the  President. 
Re^wctfully, 

Mark  G.  Pomar, 
Executive  Director.* 


B] 


Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself, 
ir.  DURENBERGER.  and  Mr. 
jAUTEnbero): 
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S.  761.  A  bill  to  reduce  hazardous  pol- 
lution; to  thie  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Put>lic  Works. 

hazardous  poimnoN  prevention  planning 

act 
•  Mr.  LIEBSRMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  io  introduce  today,  along 
with  my  colleagues  Senators  Duren- 
BERGER  and  Lautenbero,  the  Hazard- 
ous Pollution  Prevention  Planning  Act 
of  1991.  In  br^f.  this  legislation: 

»s  that  industries  which 
lemicals  and  are  required 
irts  under  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1986  prepare  and  implement  hazard- 
ous iwllutioB  prevention  plans  setting 
forth  2-  and|&-year  goals  for  pollution 
prevention; 

Second,  provides  matching  grants  to 
States  with  programs  for  technical  as- 
sistance for  pollution  prevention,  par- 
ticularly to  assist  smaller  facilities  in 
preparing  pli  Jis; 

Third,  eslablishes  a  program  for 
basic  research  into  new  methods  and 
technologiesjfor  pollution  prevention; 

Fourth,  prf>vldes  for  a  demonstration 
program  of  [regulatory  incentives,  in- 
cluding penult  modifications,  for  those 
facilities  whjch  are  doing  a  good  job  at 
hazardous  pollution  prevention; 

Fifth,  requires  EPA  to  identify  those 
industry  grdups  which  are  lagging  be- 
hind in  pollution  prevention  and  re- 
quires an  independent,  nongovernment 
audit  at  those  facilities  which  fall 
within  the  industry  segment; 

!S  a  compliance  audit  at 
ich  the  Administrator  de- 
a  history  of  noncompli- 
Ironmental  laws, 
tnt.  we  have  spent  the  last 
to  clean  up  the  environ- 
mental mistakes  of  our  predecessors. 
In  Congress,  we  have  passed  com- 
prehensive legislation  protecting  sur- 
face waters,  drinking  water,  air,  coast- 
al zones,  land  pollution,  wetlands  and 
oceans.  The  heart  of  our  environmental 
an  attempt  to  regulate  a 
if  industrial,  agricultural 
il  behavior. 
We  have  Witnessed  some  very  signifi- 
cant victories.  Our  rivers  are  no  longer 
so  laden  wit^  waste  oil  and  debris  and, 
in  fact,  no>4  we  can  swim  and  fish  in 
many  of  thdm  again.  After  an  absence 
of  many  dedades.  salmon  are  returning 
to  breed  in  ^e  Connecticut  River,  one 
of  our  most  (valuable  natural  resources. 
We  have  taken  most  of  the  lead  that 
contributed  to  lead  poisoning  out  of 
the  air. 

Municipal  sewage  treatment  has  im- 
proved drai]  latically;  over  176  million 
Americans  were  served  by  sewage 
treatment  systems  in  1988  compared  to 
85  million  in  1972.  Comprehensive  haz- 
ardous waste  management  regulations 
are  in  place  which,  according  to  EPA, 
have  kept  roughly  1.6  billion  gallons  of 
hazardous  #aste  per  year  firom  being 
landfiUed  without  prior  treatment. 


Sixth,  reqij 
facilities  wt 
termines  ha 
ance  with  ei 

Mr.  Presid 
20  years  trs 


legislation 
vast  array 
and  indivldv 
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While  we  have  made  enormous 
strides,  overall  our  efforts  keep  falling 
behind  the  pollution  curve.  In  part, 
this  is  because  we  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  scope  of  our  pollution 
problems.  As  EPA  has  noted  in  its  Pol- 
lution Prevention  Strategy,  emerging 
environmental  problems  include  in- 
creasing human  and  environmental  ex- 
posure to  toxic  chemicals;  cross-media 
problems  such  as  acid  rain,  nonpoint 
source  pollution  and  ground  water  con- 
tamination; and  decreasing  waste  dis- 
posal capacity  and  massive  waste 
cleanup  costs. 

Many  of  us  are  bothered  by  the  nag- 
ging questions:  Is  this  the  best  we  can 
do?  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  How  do 
we  ensure  that  future  generations  will 
not  inherit  an  ever-expanding  multi- 
billion  environmental  deficit  com- 
prised of  programs  to  clean  up  our  mis- 
takes? Is  there  some  supplemental  to 
our  traditional  "conomand  and  con- 
trol" regulatory  strategy  that  will 
work  better? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  that  rather  than  only  con- 
trol pollution  after  it  is  created,  we 
should  direct  our  efforts  to  preventing 
its  creation  in  the  first  place.  This  is 
the  conclusion  reached  in  the  recent 
report  prepared  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  Science  Advisory 
Board,  "Reducing  Risk."  The  report 
states:  "End-of-the-pipe  controls  and 
waste  disposal  should  be  the  last  line  of 
environmental  defense,  not  the  firont 
line.  Preventing  pollution  at  the  source 
is  usually  a  far  cheaper,  more  effective 
way  to  reduce  environmental  risk,  es- 
pecially over  the  long  run." 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  requiring  that  industries  make 
planning  for  pollution  prevention  an 
integral  part  of  their  business  oper- 
ations, is  designed  to  ensure  that  pollu- 
tion prevention  truly  becomes  our  first 
line  of  environmental  defense. 

The  EPA's  Science  Advisory  Board's 
rejjort  sets  forth  some  of  the  very  sig- 
nificant advantages  of  pollution  pre- 
vention. 

First,  pollution  prevention  is  more 
effective  than  pollution  control.  Pollu- 
tion prevention  approaches,  such  as 
eliminating  lead  from  gasoline  or  the 
use  of  DDT,  have  resulted  in  some  of 
the  greatest  environmental  successes 
of  the  last  20  years. 

Second,  pollution  prevention  can  re- 
sult in  significant  cost  savings  to  in- 
dustries, most  notably  in  the  form  of 
pollution  control  costs.  One  study  cited 
at  the  International  Congress  on  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Management  in  1987 
found  that  the  economic  payback  pe- 
riod of  successful  waste  reduction 
methods  was  under  one  year  in  55  per- 
cent of  the  cases  and  firom  1-2  years  in 
21  percent  of  the  cases  studied. 

Pollution  prevention  can  also  result 
in  increased  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency of  business  operations  by  sav- 
ings in  purchase  of  chemicals,  energy, 


water  and  other  input  materials,  in  ad- 
dition to  better  management.  The 
Science  Advisory  Board  concluded: 
"Some  pollution  prevention  tech- 
niques, like  using  energy  more  effi- 
ciently and  recycling  process  mate- 
rials, can  pay  for  themselves  quite 
apart  firom  environmental  consider- 
ations. One  reason  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  are  formidable  economic  com- 
petitors is  that  they  use  energy  and 
raw  materials  so  efficiently.  To  com- 
pete in  the  global  marketplace,  Amer- 
ican businesses  must  use  them  more  ef- 
ficiently." A  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle last  December  on  the  economic  ben- 
efits of  pollution  prevention,  noted 
that  experts  have  concluded  that 
American  companies  produce  five 
times  the  waste  per  dollar  of  goods 
compared  with  Japanese  comi)anles 
and  more  than  twice  that  of  German 
companies.  According  to  the  experts, 
waste  reduction  can  have  a  staggering 
beneficial  effect  on  the  bottom  lines  of 
American  companies  and  can  improve 
their  worldwide  competitiveness. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  suc- 
cessful cost  savings  from  pollution  pre- 
vention strategies.  I  learned  about  sev- 
eral success  stories  at  a  hearing  on  pol- 
lution prevention  I  held  in  Hartford. 
CT  on  April  9, 1990. 

Seaboard  Metal  Finishings  in  Con- 
necticut is  a  company  of  about  40  em- 
ployees which  puts  coatings  on  many 
different  metal  products  including  nuts 
and  bolts,  staplers,  screw  drivers,  door 
hinges,  latches  and  pen  and  i>encll  sets. 
One  of  the  byproducts  of  Seaboard's 
coating  processes  is  a  sludge  contami- 
nated with  metals.  This  sludge  is  a  haz- 
ardous waste. 

In  1989,  with  a  grant  of  $5,000  from 
the  Connecticut  Hazardous  Waste  Man- 
agement Service,  matched  by  $15,000  of 
Seaboard's  own  money.  Seaboard 
changed  its  manufiacturing  process  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  hazardous  waste 
it  creates  by  16  tons  per  year.  Sea- 
board's investment  started  paying  for 
itself  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  be- 
cause Seaboard  avoided  extensive  "end 
of  the  pipe"  clean  up  costs. 

At  Quality  Rolling  and  Deburring  Co. 
in  Thomaston,  CT,  atmospheric  evapo- 
rators were  installed  on  each  of  their 
five  nickel-plating  tanks  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000  per  tank.  By  recycling  the  nick- 
el, the  company  saves  over  S2,500  a 
week  in  raw  material  costs.  That  re- 
sulted in  a  payback  period  of  6  months. 
And  the  environment  benefited  because 
the  new  system  resulted  in  less  hazard- 
ous waste  and  less  waste  water. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  cited 
other  examples.  Carrier  Corp.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  United  Technologies,  spent 
$500,000  in  1988  to  eliminate  toxic  lubri- 
cants from  its  manufacture  of  air-con- 
ditioners and  slashed  annual  produc- 
tion costs  by  $1.2  million.  The  company 
first  developed  a  nontoxic  lubricant 
that  evaporated.  Next,  it  fine  tuned  its 
cutting  presses  to  cut  metal  coils  more 


precisely,  with  less  fHctlon  and  less 
waste.  The  company  also  designed  air- 
conditioners  with  fewer  parts,  reducing 
the  need  to  cut  and  rejoin  metal.  As  a 
result.  Carrier  eliminated  the 
"degreasing"  line,  and  eliminated  down 
time.  "We  also  improved  overall  qual- 
ity of  our  product,"  says  Gterald  Baily, 
Carrier's  director  of  environmental 
health  and  safety. 

Pollution  prevention  also  avoids  the 
problem  of  shifting  pollutants  from  one 
medium  to  another.  Air  iwllutlon  con- 
trol devices  or  industrial  wastewater 
treatment  plants  prevent  wastes  from 
going  into  air  or  water,  but  the  toxic 
ash  and  sludge  that  these  systems 
produce  can  become  hazardous  waste 
problems  themselves.  Pollution  preven- 
tion eliminates  the  potential  for  this 
cross-media  "shell-game". 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  builds  on  the  successes  some  in- 
dustries have  had  in  demonstrating 
that  preventing  pollution  offers  a  low 
cost  alternative  to  investment  in  tradi- 
tional treatment  technologies.  Section 
5  requires  that  industries  prepare  haz- 
ardous pollution  plans  with  2-  and  5- 
year  goals  for  pollution  prevention;  the 
plan  must  include  a  technical  evalua- 
tion of  all  possible  methods  and  tech- 
nologies for  achieving  reductions,  the 
economic  payback  period  for  these 
technologies  and  an  implementation 
schedule  for  achieving  the  reductions. 
These  requirements  are  designed  to  en- 
sure that  facilities  emitting  toxic 
chemicals  become  fully  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  pollution  prevention  tech- 
nologies. While  some  Industries  have 
realized  the  benefits  on  their  own, 
many  other  industries  respond  to  ris- 
ing environmental  costs  and  liabilities 
by  changing  pollution  control  tech- 
nologies and  sometimes  by  closing 
plants.  In  a  recent  article,  the  Econo- 
mist magazine  noted.  "Precisely  be- 
cause the  pressure  within  companies 
for  end-of-pipe  solutions  is  so  strong,  it 
is  essential  that  government  counter- 
acts it."  I  am  confident  that  the  plan- 
ning i>r6vislons  of  this  legislation  will 
assist  industries  in  understanding  the 
benefits  of  pollution  prevention — that 
it  is  a  "win-¥rin"  situation  for  both  a 
clean  environment  and  a  business'  bot- 
tom line. 

Second,  section  10  of  the  legislation 
authorizes  grants  for  States  which 
have  developed  a  technical  assistance 
program  to  assist  businesses,  pcul^cu- 
larly  smaller  businesses,  in  developing 
these  plans.  State  programs  eligible  for 
funding  should  facilitate  on-site  assist- 
ance to  industries  for  developing  plans. 
This  provision  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  Government  can  assist  industry  in 
pollution  prevention  without  the  use  of 
traditional  regulations  that  prescribe 
precisely  what  industry  must  do.  Simi- 
lar programs  at  the  State  and  local 
level  have  demonstrated  that  Govern- 
ment investments  are  well  worth  it.  In 
Ventura  County.  CA,  for  example,  a 
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pollution  prevention  assistance  pro- 
gram which  involved  sending  Govern- 
ment specialists  into  facilities  saved 
industry  a  minimum  of  S50  in  waste 
management  costs  for  every  SI  invested 
by  Ventura  County. 

Third,  section  11  of  the  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  program  to  conduct  re- 
search into  new  pollution  prevention 
technologies  and  barriers  to  implemen- 
tation of  pollution  prevention  at  the 
hazardous  substance  research  centers 
operated  under  Superfund.  This  pro- 
gram should  include  the  testing  and  de- 
velopment of  new  processes. 

Fourth,  section  12  of  the  legislation 
requires  EPA  to  establish  a  regulatory 
incentives  program  for  those  facilities 
which  are  doing  a  good  job  at  pollution 
prevention.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Ehivlronmental  Policy  and 
Technology,  a  panel  of  experts  from 
Government,  academia.  States  and 
public  interest  groups,  has  advised  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  that  incentives, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  permitting 
procedures,  can  be  useful  in  fostering 
pollution  prevention.  The  Adminis- 
trator should  develop  a  program  which 
will  implement  the  most  effective  in- 
centives to  encourage  industries  to  im- 
plement ambitious  pollution  preven- 
tion plans. 

Fifth,  while  industries  are  given  a 
large  degree  of  freedom  in  determining 
their  pollution  prevention  goals,  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  legislation  requires  that 
after  5  years,  the  Administrator  shall 
identify  five  industry  groups  which  are 
lagging  behind  in  pollution  prevention. 
Section  14  requires  EPA  to  issue  guid- 
ance on  how  to  achieve  reductions  for 
those  industry  groups  identified  by  the 
Administrator  as  lagging  behind  in  pol- 
lution prevention,  based  on  reasonably 
available  technology. 

Under  section  15,  nongovernmental, 
independent  audits  are  required  to  be 
conducted  at  those  facilities  which  fall 
within  the  problem  industry  groups 
identified  by  EPA.  The  auditors  will 
provide  recommendations  for  pollution 
prevention  based  on  EPA's  guidance; 
facilities  must  implement  these  rec- 
ommendations. The  purposes  of  a  haz- 
ardous pollution  prevention  audit  is  to 
help  industries  which  are  having  dif- 
ficulties in  pollution  prevention.  Ac- 
cording to  EPA,  failure  to  achieve  the 
full  benefits  from  pollution  prevention 
often  results  from  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  benefits  and  costs.  Au- 
dits can  help  these  industries  realize 
the  cost  benefits  of  pollution  preven- 
tion strategy. 

Sections  13-15  of  the  legislation  are 
new  approaches  to  addressing  the  cat- 
egory of  industry  groups  which  are  lag- 
ging behind  in  pollution  prevention. 
This  is  my  initial  approach  and  I  look 
forward  to  conunents  by  industry  and 
other  interested  groups.  I  intend  to 
work  with  these  groups  on  this  ap- 
proach. 


Finall] ,  section  15  also  requires  that 
independ  jnt  audits  be  conducted  at  fa- 
cilities V  here  there  is  a  history  of  non- 
compliazce  with  the  terms  of  permits 
or  other  provisions  of  environmental 
laws  anq  the  facility  may  present  a 
threat  to  human  health,  welfare  or  the 
environnlent.  The  auditor  will  docu- 
ment all  noncompliance  with  the  envi- 
ronment! il  laws  and  provide  rec- 
onmiendi  ktions  for  improving  compli- 
ance; fa<  illties  must  implement  these 
reconrmi<  ndations. 

EPA's  Science  Advisory  Board  re- 
cently concluded  that  there  is  wide- 
spread E  oncompliance  with  the  envi- 
ronmentf.1  laws,  such  as  the  Clean 
Water  Att.  The  EPA  Inspector  general 
in  a  seri  is  of  audits  over  the  last  sev- 
eral yeai  s  also  documented  widespread 
noncompliance.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
independ  3nt  audit  provisions  of  this 
legislatii  m  will  help  to  improve  compli- 
ance wit  1  our  laws. 

Mr.  P  esident,  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  legislation  follows.  I  re- 
quest una.nimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  1  he  legislation  be  included  in 
the  Reco  sd. 

There  jeing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  follows: 

S.  761 

Be  it  ena  cted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  c^embled, 
SECTION  IJSHORTTrrLE. 

This  Ace  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous 
Pollution  iPreventlon  Planning  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FINt>ING& 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  Jnlted  States  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  estimates  that  billions  of 
pounds  of  toxic  chemicals  are  released  Into 
the  envlrc  nment  each  year; 

(2)  the  release  of  these  toxic  chemicals  into 
the  enviitinment  can  harm  public  health, 
welfare,  a  id  the  environment; 

(3)  trai  lltional  approaches  to  environ- 
mental ngulation  which  have  emphasized 
controlling  pollution  after  it  has  been  cre- 
ated are  i  ot  sufficient  to  address  all  our  en- 
vironment ,al  problems; 

(4)  hazardous  pollution  prevention  (reduc- 
tions in  byproducts  and  in  the  use  of  toxic 
chemicals )  must  become  the  centerpiece  of 
our  long-  «rm  strategy  for  achieving  envi- 
ronmenta  protection; 

(5)  thei  e  are  proven  and  cost-effective 
technolog  les  and  management  practices  tliat 
can  achie'  'e  hazardous  pollution  prevention; 

(6)  hassLTdous  pollution  prevention  can 
have  a  tr  imendous  cost  benefit  for  industry 
by  avoidii  ig  costs  of  control,  cleanup,  and  li- 
ability, ai  id  by  leading  to  increases  in  indus- 
trial effl:iency  and  productivity  through 
savings  1:  i  purchases  of  chemicals,  energy, 
water,  am  I  other  input  materials; 

(7)  hazi  rdous  pollution  prevention  often 
prevents  ;he  solution  to  one  environmental 
problem  from  re-emerging  as  another  type  of 
environmental  problem; 

(8)  an  iTiportant  step  in  hazardous  pollu- 
tion prev  intion  is  the  development  of  plans 
with  nam  srical  goals  for  reduction; 

(9)  ther  s  is  a  need  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance ind  training  to  firms,  especially 
smaller  fl  nns.  in  preparing  such  plans; 

(10)  the  -e  is  a  need  to  conduct  research  to 
develop     lew    industrial    technologies    and 
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practices  that  will  reduce  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  institutional  barriers  to  prevent- 
ing hazardous  dilution;  and 

(11)  the  expanded  use  of  environmental  au- 
dits, conductet  [  by  qualified  auditors,  has  the 
potential  to  h  ilp  facilities  which  are  lagging 
behind  in  pre^  ention  of  hazardous  pollution 
and  compliai  c«  with  the  environmental 
laws. 
SEC.  S.  GOAL. 

The  Congres  i  declares  it  to  be  the  national 
policy  of  the  t  nited  States  to  achieve  by  1996 
a  SO  percent  niduction  in  toxic  chemical  by- 
product levels,  from  1991  levels  of  such  by- 
products. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINrr  ONS. 

As  used  in  tl  is  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Agency"  means  the  Environmental 
Protection  Ag^  incy; 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  th»  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(3)  "byproduct"  means  all  nonproduct  out- 
puts of  toxic  chemicals  generated  prior  to 
handling,  tran  sfer.  treatment,  or  release; 

(4)  "emlssio  i"  means  a  release  of  a  toxic 
chemical  into  Ithe  environment; 

(5)  "enviroi^ent"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  329(2)  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1986; 

(6)  "environ  nental  laws"  mean  those  laws 
administered  }y  the  Administrator  or  dele- 
gated by  the  J  .dministrator  to  a  State  to  ad- 
minister; 

(7)  "facility'  means  any  building,  equip- 
ment, structvre,  or  any  other  stationary 
item  which  is  located  on  a  single  site  or  on 
contiguous  01  adjacent  sites  and  which  is 
owned  or  oper  ited  by  the  same  person,  or  by 
any  iwrson  wl  o  controls,  is  controlled  by.  or 
is  under  comr  ion  control  with,  such  person; 

(8)  "hazardo|i8  waste"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  261.3  of  title  40  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Reirulations; 

(9)  "large  qliantity  generator"  shall  have 
the  same  mea^iing  as  defined  in  the  Resource 
Conservation  $.ni  Recovery  Act  of  1976; 

luantlty  toxic  user"  means  a 
lanufactures  or  processes  75.000 
Ic  chemical  per  year  or  other- 
pounds  of  a  toxic  chemical 


icture"  shall  have  the  same 

section  313(bXl)(C)(i)  of  the 

indments  and  Reauthorization 


(10)  "large 
facility  that 
pounds  of  a 
wise  uses  10, 
per  year; 

(11)  "manu: 
meaning  as  1 
Superfund 
Act  of  1966; 

(12)  "producjt"  means  a  desired  result  of  a 
production  prttcess  that  Is  used  as  a  commod- 
ity in  the  sanie  form  in  which  it  is  produced; 

(13)  "process"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  in  section  113(b)(l)(C)(ii)  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  |and  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1986; 

(14)  "production  unit"  means  a  process, 
line,  method,  jactlvity.  or  technique  or  com- 
bination or  series  thereof,  used  to  produce  a 
product; 

(15)  "release 
as  in  section 


'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
:8)  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 


ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986; 


le"  means  the  identification 
to  facilities  by  the  Depart- 

lerce; 
reduction"    shall    have    the 

as  in  the  Pollution  Prevention 


(16)  "SIC 
code  assignee 
ment  of  Coi 

(17)  "sourci 
same  meanini 
Act  of  1990; 

(18)  "toxic  4liemlcal"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  329(10)  of  the 
Superfund  Ainendments  and  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1966; 

(19)  "toxic  ise  reduction"  shall  mean  any 
source  reduci  ion  method  that  reduces  or 
eliminates  thi  i  use  of  toxic  chemicals  manu- 
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Gictured,  i>rocessed.  or  used  without  creating 
new  risks  of  concern  to  public  health,  wel- 
6ire  or  the  environment;  and 

(20)  "user  segment"  means  a  class  of  facili- 
ties that  may  be  distinguished  by  at  least 
one  of  the  following:  use  of  a  toxic  chemical 
or  class  of  chemicals  in  its  industrial  proc- 
esses, similar  industrial  processes,  members 
of  a  generally  recognized  group  (Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification). 

SEC.  0.  HAZARDOUS  POLLUTION  PREVENTION 

PLANS. 

(a)  Covered  Owners  and  Operators.— 
Each  owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  required 
to  submit  a  toxic  chemical  release  form 
under  section  313  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1966  shall 
prepare  a  Hazardous  Pollution  Prevention 
Plan. 

(b)  Contents  of  Plan.— (1)  Each  Plan 
shall,  at  a  minimum.  Include  the  following 
for  each  toxic  chemical  for  which  the  owner 
or  operator  is  required  to  submit  a  toxic 
chemical  release  form: 

(A)  Statement  of  overall  scope  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Plan. 

(B)  An  evaluation  of  the  amount  of  the 
toxic  chemical  manufactured,  processed,  or 
used  for  the  facility  as  a  whole  and  for  each 
production  unit  and  the  quantity  of  byprod- 
uct for  each  production  unit. 

(C)  An  analysis  of  the  economic  impacts  of 
the  use  of  each  toxic  chemical  in  the  produc- 
tion unit,  including  regulatory  and  compli- 
ance costs,  potential  liability  costs,  raw  ma- 
terial costs,  and  byproduct  storage,  han- 
dling, and  treatment  costs. 

(D)  Two-  and  5-year  numerical  goals  for  re- 
ductions (1)  In  the  use  of  the  toxic  chemical 
and  byproduct  for  the  facility  as  a  whole;  (11) 
in  use  of  the  toxic  chemical  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct produced  for  each  production  unit  and  in 
byproduct  per  unit  of  product  produced  for 
each  production  unit  through  toxic  use  re- 
duction or  other  source  reduction  methods. 
The  Plan  shall  specify  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tions to  be  achieved  through  reductions  in 
use  of  the  toxic  chemical  and  in  byproduct. 
The  owner  or  operator  may  elect  not  to 
specify  use  reduction  goals;  however,  the 
owner  or  operator  shall  provide  a  detailed 
explanation  as  to  why  such  goals  were  not 
Included. 

(E)  A  comprehensive  economic  and  tech- 
nical evaluation  of  all  methods  for  poten- 
tially achieving  reductions  in  use  per  unit  of 
product  produced  for  each  production  unit 
and  in  byproduct  per  unit  of  product  pro- 
duced in  each  production  unit  and  on  a  facil- 
ity-wide basis,  including  a  payback  period 
for  each  method  and  any  obstacles  to  achiev- 
ing reductions.  The  calculations  used  for  de- 
termining the  payback  period  shall  be  set 
forth  In  detail. 

(F)  Identiflcation  of  technologies,  proce- 
dures, and  training  programs  to  be  imple- 
mented to  achieve  reduction  goals,  including 
a  description  of  the  costs  of  implementing 
each  and  anticipated  savings  from  each.  If 
the  Plan  does  not  Include  any  of  the  meas- 
ures identified  in  subparagraph  (E)  as  having 
a  payback  period  of  2  years  or  less,  the  owner 
or  oi>erator  shall  provide  a  detailed  expla- 
nation identifying  the  reasons  for  failing  to 
include  these  measures. 

(G)  An  evsiluatlon,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, a  quantification,  of  the  effects  of  the 
chosen  hazardous  pollution  prevention  meth- 
od on  emissions  to  air,  water,  or  land. 

(H)  A  schedule  of  implementation  of  each 
technology,  procedure,  and  training  program 
Identifled  in  subparagraph  (F). 

(I)  A  certification  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  a  senior  corporate  officer  des- 


ignated by  the  chief  executive  officer  who 
shall  certify  under  penalty  of  perjury  as  to 
(I)  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
Plan;  (11)  that  the  Plan  compiles  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act;  and  (ill)  that  the 
measures  in  the  Plan  are  being  Implemented. 

(2)  If  the  covered  facility  is  also  a  large 
quantity  generator,  the  Plan  shall  Include 
the  additional  Information: 

(A)  For  each  hazardous  waste  stream 
which  results  from  ongoing  processes  or  op- 
erations that  has  a  yearly  volume  exceeding 
5  percent  of  the  total  yearly  volume  of  haz- 
su^ous  waste  generated  at  the  facility,  the 
Plan  shall  state: 

(i)  Two-  and  5-year  goals  for  reductions  in 
hazardous  waste  generated  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct produced  in  a  production  unit  and  on  a 
facility-wide  basis. 

(II)  A  comprehensive  economic  and  tech- 
nical evaluation  of  all  methods  for  poten- 
tially achieving  reductions,  including  a  pay- 
back period  for  each  method,  and  any  tech- 
nological obstacles  to  achieving  reductions. 
The  calculations  used  for  determining  the 
payback  period  shall  be  set  forth  In  detail. 

(ill)  Identification  of  technologies,  proce- 
dures, and  training  programs  to  be  imple- 
mented to  achieve  reduction  goals,  including 
a  description  of  the  costs  of  implementing 
and  anticipated  savings  from  each  tech- 
nology, procedure  and  program. 

(Iv)  A  schedule  of  Implementation  of  each 
technology,  procedure,  and  training  program 
identified  in  clause  (ill)  of  this  subparagraph. 

(V)  A  certification  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  a  senior  corporate  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  chief  executive  officer  who 
shall  certify  under  penalty  of  perjury  as  to 
(I)  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
Plan;  (11)  that  the  Plan  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act;  and  (III)  that  the 
measures  in  the  Plan  are  being  Implemented. 
If  the  Plan  does  not  include  any  of  the  meas- 
ures identifled  in  clause  (ill)  of  this  subpara- 
graph as  having  a  payback  period  of  2  years 
or  less,  the  owner  or  operator  shall  provide  a 
detailed  explanation  identifying  the  reasons 
for  failing  to  include  such  measures. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  hazardous  wastes  which  are  cov- 
ered under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

(c)  Schedule.— <1)  The  owner  or  operator  of 
a  facility  that  is  a  large  quantity  toxic  user 
shall  complete  a  Plan  no  later  than  24 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  update  the  Plan  every  12 
months  thereafter.  The  owner  or  operator  of 
all  other  covered  facilities  shall  complete  a 
Plan  no  later  than  36  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  update 
the  Plan  every  24  months  thereafter. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  grant  any  cov- 
ered facility  an  extension  of  up  to  12  months 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 

(d)  Implementation.— (1)  The  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  covered  facility  shall  implement 
all  measures  identified  in  the  Plan  according 
to  the  implementation  schedule  contained  in 
the  Plan. 

(2)  An  owner  or  operator  of  a  covered  facil- 
ity may  determine  not  to  Implement  a  meas- 
ure Identifled  in  the  Plan  only  if  the  owner 
or  operator  demonstrates,  based  on  new  in- 
formation not  available  at  the  time  the  Plan 
was  prepared,  or  unexpected  conditions  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  owner  or  operator 
that  the  selected  measure — 

(A)  Is  not  technically  feasible; 

(B)  would  result  in  adverse  effects  on  prod- 
uct quality;  or 


(C)  would  result  In  harm  or  the  threat  of 
harm  to  public  health  or  the  environment. 

(3)  If  the  owner  or  operator,  based  on  the 
factors  set  forth  In  paragraph  (2).  elects  not 
to  implement  any  of  the  measures  in  the 
Plan,  the  owner  or  operator  shall,  within  30 
days  following  such  election,  amend  the  Plan 
to  reflect  this  election  and  include  in  the 
Plan,  proper  documentation  identifying  the 
rationale  for  the  election. 

(e)  Maintenance  of  Plan.— (1)  Each  owner 
or  operator  shall  maintain  the  Plan,  all  anal- 
yses conducted  pursiiant  to  subsection  (c). 
and  all  data  used  In  the  development  of  the 
Plan  for  a  minimum  of  3  years. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  administering  this  Act, 
the  owner  or  operator  shall  make  the  Plan 
and  any  other  documents,  records,  files, 
data,  and  analyses  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator or  a  State  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  duly  des- 
ignated representative  of  the  Administrator 
or  the  State  for  inspection  and  copying  upon 
reasonable  notice  and  at  reasonable  times. 
Documents  and  other  information  obtained 
or  received  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
deemed  public  records  or  documents. 

SEC.  a  REPORTS. 

(a)  CX)ntent8.— The  owner  or  operator  of 
any  covered  facility  shall  submit  a  report 
and  from  time  to  time,  an  update  of  such  re- 
I>ort,  to  the  Administrator  or  an  authorized 
State.  The  report  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  a  summary  of  the  Plan's  goals  and 
schedules  for  the  facility  as  a  whole  and  for 
each  production  unit  as  required  pursuant  to 
section  5,  Including  a  statement  of  how  the 
baseline  data  for  measuring  reductions  was 
derived; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical evaluations  of  technologies  considered 
for  achieving  reductions; 

(3)  a  copy  of  the  Plan  certiflcation  by  a 
senior  corporate  offlcer;  and 

(4)  a  numerical  statement  demonstrating 
progress  toward  meeting  the  goals  of  the 
Plan  or  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  why 
any  goal  is  not  being  met  or  progress  is  not 
being  made  toward  meeting  the  goal. 

(b)  Schedule. — Commencing  no  later  than 
24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  every  12  months  thereafter,  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  that  is  a  large 
quantity  toxic  user  shall  submit  a  report 
with  each  annual  flllng  of  its  annual  toxic 
chemical  release  form.  Commencing  no  later 
than  36  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  every  24  months  there- 
after, the  owner  or  operator  of  all  other  cov- 
ered facilities  shall  submit  a  report  with 
each  annual  flllng  of  its  annual  toxic  chemi- 
cal release  form. 

(c)  Availabiltty.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  18,  all  reports  and  updates 
shall  be  available  to  the  public  at  the  cov- 
ered facility  during  normal  working  hours. 
Any  written  comments  on  such  a  report  that 
are  submitted  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
State  shall  also  be  available  to  the  public  at 
the  facility. 

SBC.  7.  FORMS. 

Within  12  months  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  uniform  forms  for  plans  and  re- 
ports required  under  this  Act. 

SEC  a.  REVIEW. 

The  Administrator  or  an  authorized  State 
shall  evaluate  the  report  submitted  under 
section  6  of  this  Act  and  may  evaluate  the 
Plan  to  determine  if  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  covered  facility  is  complying  with  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  If  the  Administrator  or  an 
authorized  State  determines  that  the  report 
or  Plan  does  not  comply  with  the  Cerms  of 
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ttala  Act,  the  Administrator  or  State  shall 
Issue  a  notice  of  noncompliance,  siMclfying 
deficiencies  in  the  report  or  Plan,  or  both. 
The  owner  or  operator  shall  submit  a  revised 
report  addressing  any  deficiencies  In  the  re- 
port within  90  days  and  shall  revise  any  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Plan  within  90  days. 

8BC  t.  8TATB  DDXGATION. 

Beginning  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  any  State  may  sub- 
mit a  hasardous  pollution  prevention  pro- 
gram to  exercise  the  authorities  In  sections 
S,  6.  and  8  of  this  Act  for  review  and  approval 
to  the  Administrator.  A  State  program  may 
be  approved  by  the  Administrator  if  the 
State  demonstrates  that  the  program  in- 
cludes the  following  elements,  and  provi- 
sions for  adequate  enforcement- 
CD  requirements  for  evaluation  of  plans 
and  reports  and  identification  of  covered  fa- 
cilities that  fail  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  requirements  for  assisting  the  Adminis- 
trator in  identifying  priority  user  segments 
as  set  forth  in  section  13  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  ISi  ISCBNICAL  ASnOTANCK. 

(a)  General  authority.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  matching  grants  to  the 
States  to  iirovide  assistance  for  hazardous 
pollution  prevention  planning  required  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(b)  Criteria.— In  making  grants  to  the 
States  under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  whether  the  proposed  program 
will- 

(1)  facilitate  assistance  by  private  or  pub- 
lic consultants.  Including  onsite  consulta- 
tion at  covered  facilities.  In  developing  and 
Implementing  the  Plan  with  a  particular  em- 
phasis on  smaller  facilities; 

(2)  conduct  programs,  seminars,  work- 
shops, training  programs,  and  other  similar 
activities  to  assist  In  developing  and  imple- 
menting the  Plan;  and 

(3)  provide  training  and  assistance  for  citi- 
lens,  workers,  and  local  government  groups 
to  assist  these  individuals  and  groups  in  un- 
derstanding reports  required  to  be  submitted 
nnder  this  Act. 

(c)  Matchino  Funds.— Federal  funds  used 
in  any  State  program  under  this  section 
shall  provide  no  more  than  SO  percent  of 
funds  made  available  to  a  State  in  each  year 
of  that  State's  participation  in  the  program. 
SBC  IL  RXSKARCH. 

The  Administrator  shall  establish  at  the 
Hasardous  Substance  Research  Centers  oper- 
ated pursuant  to  section  311(d)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1960.  a  re- 
search {rogram  to  assist  the  Agency's  Office 
of  Pollution  Prevention  in  performing  its 
functions.  The  program  shall  include — 

(1)  basic  research  into  technological  bar- 
riers to  reductions  In  the  use  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals and  byproducts  and  the  development  of 
strategies  for  overcoming  these  barriers; 

(2)  basic  research  into  social,  economic  and 
Institutional  barriers  to  reducing  the  reli- 
ance of  society  on  toxic  chemicals  and  the 
dereloinnent  of  strategies  for  overcoming 
these  barriers: 

(3)  developing,  evaluating,  and  demonstrat- 
ing methods  to  assess  reductions  resulting 
firom  toxic  use  or  other  source  reduction 
methods;  and 

(4)  research  or  pilot  projects  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  innovative  technologies  for 
•oorce  reduction  and  toxic  use  reduction 
methods. 

■C  U.  ■BGCLATOKT  INCDnTVS& 

(a)    DBfONBTRATION    PROJECTS.- Within    12 

mootha  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
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this  Act.  me  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
demonstraltion  program  to  provide  regu- 
latory Incfntlves  for  achieving  reductions  in 
use  of  to4c  chemicals  and  byproducts.  The 
Administriitor  may  designate  up  to  SO  facili- 
ties for  iiEluslon  in  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram,       j 

(b)  AUTifDRTTY  To  MODIFY.— <1)  The  Admin- 
istrator. 4s  part  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram, is  iuthorized  to  modify  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  terms  of  all  or  part  of  any 
permit  ot  agreement.  Any  modification 
granted  utider  this  subsection  shall  specify 
the  requl^ments  being  modified  and  the 
length  of  time  the  modification  is  to  be  in  ef- 
fect, j 

(2)  At  Iflpst  60  days  before  approval  of  any 
such  modification,  the  Administrator  shall— 

(A)  publish  a  notice  and  explanation  of  the 
proposed  modification,  and  appropriate  docu- 
mentatioq  supporting  the  modification;  and 

(B)  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
submissioB  of  written  comments  and  oral 
comments  and  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
meeting  at  or  near  the  facility  regarding  the 
proposed  4)odlfication. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  approve  a  modi- 
fication if  the  Administrator  determines 
that—      1 

(A)  the  Facility  applying  for  the  modifica- 
tion is  in  Compliance  with  the  terms  of  exist- 
ing environmental  laws,  regulations,  per- 
mits, orders,  or  other  requirements  applica- 
ble to  th9  facility  and  has  a  history  of  com- 
pliance lAiich  the  Administrator  and  the 
State  deems  satisfactory; 

(B)  greacer  net  protection  of  human  health 
and  the  environment  than  that  required 
under  existing  environmental  laws  will  re- 
sult, wlthia  special  consideration  to  ensuring 
that  the  dsks  are  not  shifted  from  one  envi- 
ronmental medium  to  another; 

(C)  a  significant  Increase  in  reductions  in 
use  of  toic  chemicals  and  in  byproduct  will 
result,  asi  comi)ared  to  the  reductions  that 
would  hatje  resulted,  under  existing  environ- 
mental la^s;  and 

(D)  the '  modification  provided  for  in  this 
section  will  contribute  to  achieving  greater 
reductlonfe  in  use  of  toxic  chemicals  and  in 
byproduct. 

(4)  The  Administrator's  approval  of  a  modi- 
fication sfiall  be  accompanied  by  a  response 
to  each  of  the  significant  comments  and  date 
submitted  in  written  and  oral  comments. 

(5)  As  part  of  any  modification  granted 
pursuant  )to  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  req)ilre  that  the  owner  or  operator 
granted  the  modification  shall  undertake 
monitoring  operations  adequate  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  the  modified  terms  of 
any  pemtit  or  agreement.  Such  monitoring 
shall  be  darried  out  at  such  time  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide.  Such  owner  or  op- 
erator, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  report  the 
results  o{  the  monitoring  operations  in  such 
form  and  At  such  times  as  the  Administrator 
shall  require. 

(6)  The|duration  of  any  modification  shall 
not  exceed  12  months.  Upon  expiration  of 
any  modification  granted  pursuant  to  this 
section,  ihe  Administrator  may  renew  the 
modified  |  permit  or  agreement  for  a  i>eriod 
not  to  exeeed  the  original  modification,  if  he 
determines  that  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  continue  to  be  met. 

(7)  Wit^n  24  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  concerning  the 
implemestation  of  this  section.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  Include  recommendations  on 
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whether  or  nop;  the  scope  of  the  regulatory 
Incentives  program  should  be  exi)anded. 

SBC  is.  PfUORrflZING  U8KR  SBCMKNTB. 

Commencing!  no  later  than  60  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
every  12  months  thereafter,  the  Adminis- 
trator in  consnltation  with  the  Governor  of 
each  State,  shall  identify  by  regulation  no 
more  than  5  user  segments  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  need  Improvements  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  byproduct,  when 
compared  to  the  national  goal,  and  in  reduc- 
ing the  use  of  itoxlc  chemicals  and  designate 
those  user  sefments  as  "priority  user  seg- 
ments". The  Administrator  shall  designate 
an  additional  S  user  segments  each  12 
months.  The  Administrator  shall  also  con- 
sider the  folloiriQK  when  identifying  priority 
user  segments! 

(1)  the  technical  and  economic  feasibility 
of  achieving  reductions  in  the  use  of  toxic 
chemicals  and  byproduct; 

(2)  the  soclail.  health,  and  economic  bene- 
fits and  cost^  of  designation  as  a  priority 
user  segment; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  facilities  within  a 
user  segment  are  emitting  toxic  chemicals 
to  more  than  one  environmental  medium; 
and  I 

(4)  the  amount  of  toxic  chemicals  from  the 
facility  which  ;are  recycled. 

SEC.   14.  HAZAtoOUS  POLLUTION  PHKVENTION 
GUIDANCE. 

No  later  than  12  months  after  the  Adminis- 
trator's desigpation  of  priority  user  seg- 
ments pursuant  to  section  13.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  phblish.  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  contment.  guidance  for  obtaining 
reductions  in  kise  of  toxic  chemicals  and  by- 
products at  Ipcilities  within  each  priority 
user  segment.  The  Administrator  shall  issue 
guidance  whldb  is  based  on  reasonably  avail- 
able technology  for  achieving  the  reductions. 

SEC.  IS.  ENVnt^lMBNTAL  AUDITS. 

(a)  Hazarix^s  Pollution  Prevention  Au- 
dits.—<l)  No  later  than  24  months  after  the 
Administrator's  designation  under  section  13 
of  a  priority  «ser  segment,  each  large  quan- 
tity toxic  user  within  an  identified  priority 
user  segment  shall  conduct  a  hazardous  pol- 
lution prevention  audit. 

(2)  A  hazardous  pollution  prevention  audit 
shall  contain  specific  recommendations  for 
reductions  in  accordance  with  the  guidance 
issued  by  the  Administrator  under  section  14 
of  this  Act.  a^d  a  timetable  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  redommendations. 

(3)  The  owder  or  operator  of  the  &cility 
shall  submit  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  audit  t^  the  Administrator. 

(4)  The  owiier  or  operator  of  each  facility 
required  to  prepare  a  hazardous  pollution 
prevention  a^dlt  shall  implement  the  rec- 
onunendationp  contained  in  the  audit  ac- 
cording to  the  schedule  contained  in  the 
audit.  ' 

(5)  The  Adi^inistrator  may  extend  the  re- 
quirements ot  this  subsection  to  other  cov- 
ered toxic  users  within  a  priority  user  seg- 
ment. I 

(b)  AUDrrs  {  for  noncoupliancb.— (1)  The 
Administratof  shall  require  a  compliance 
audit  at  any  covered  facility  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator Qnds  based  on  the  facility  non- 
compliance iai  history  of  noncompliance 
with  the  tenfis  of  permits  issued  under  the 
envlronmenttil  laws  or  other  provisions  or 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  environ- 
mental laws,  may  present  a  threat  to  human 
health,  welfare,  or  the  environment. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  notice 
by  certified  mail  to  the  owner  or  operator  of 
each  facility  required  to  prei>are  an  audit 
pursuant  to  this  section. 
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(3)  No  later  th&n  6  months  after  receipt  of 
notice  required  under  paragraph  (2),  any  fa- 
cility Identified  by  the  Administrator  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
conduct  a  compliance  audit  to  establish  the 
compliance  of  the  facility  with  the  terms,  re- 
Qoirements,  and  conditions  of  permits  or 
other  requirements  of  the  environmental 
laws  and  regulations,  and  provide  rec- 
ommendations for  Improving  the  degree  and 
extent  of  compliance,  including  a  timetable 
for  implementation  of  the  recommendations. 
Each  such  facility  shall  conduct  audits  until 
such  time  as  the  Administrator  certifies, 
based  on  the  audits  and  other  available  data, 
that  the  condition  giving  rise  to  the  Admin- 
istrator's determination  under  paragraph  (1) 
has  been  corrected. 

(4)  The  owner  or  operator  shall  submit  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  audit  to 
the  Administrator. 

(5)  Each  facility  required  to  prepare  a  com- 
pliance audit  shall  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  audit  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  schedule  contained  in  the 
audit. 

(c)  Certified  Auditor.— Any  audit  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  firm,  person,  or  organization 
who  is  certified  to  conduct  audits  pursuant 
to  section  16  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Regulations.— Within  180  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish requirements  concerning  the  form 
and  content  of  audits  required  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

SBC.  i«.  KNvramnaNTAL  auimt  training  and 
cnmncATiON. 

(a)  TRADJINO  PROGRyukis.— (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  develop  and  conduct  jH-ograms  to 
train  Individuals  to  conduct  both  hazardous 
pollution  prevention  and  compliance  audits 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "environmental 
audits")  and  shall  certify  individuals,  firms, 
and  organizations  as  proficient  in  environ- 
mental auditing.  The  Administrator  may 
contract  with  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
or  other  organizations  or  firms  to  conduct 
such  training  programs. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  publish,  within 
180  days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  periodically  thereafter,  a  gen- 
eral manual  of  methods,  practices,  and  pro- 
tocols of  environmental  auditing. 

(b)  Certification.— (1)  The  Administrator 
shall  certify  an  individual,  firm,  or  organiza- 
tion as  a  "certified  environmental  auditor" 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  pro- 
gram of  testing  to  determine  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities  of  such  individual,  firm, 
or  organization. 

(2)  The  Administrator,  within  180  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  promulgate  regulations  governing  the 
testing  and  certification  of  auditors  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

(3)  A  certification  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  apply  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5 
years,  after  which  time  an  individual,  firm, 
or  organization  must  be  recertified  pursuant 
to  this  section  In  order  to  act  as  a  certified 
environmental  auditor. 

(4)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  col- 
lect fees  for  training  and  certification  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  equal  to  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  such  training  and  certification 
programs.  Fees  collected  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  into  an  envi- 
ronmental audit  fiind. 

BK.  IT.  AUDIT  OVKRSIGHT  AND  CVALUATION. 

(a)  Oversight.— The  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  oversight  and  evaluation  of  envi- 


ronmental audits  conducted  and  required  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Evaluation.— The  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  random  tests  of  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  data,  measurements,  assess- 
ments and  analyses  conducted  by  firms  or 
organizations  certified  to  conduct  environ- 
mental audits  pursuant  to  tills  Act. 

(c)  Board.— (1)  There  is  established  an  En- 
vironmental Audit  Oversight  Board  (here- 
after referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  the 
"Board"). 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  advise 
the  Administrator  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  audits  and  the  certifi- 
cation of  auditors  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  be  established  within 
180  days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  be  exempt  li-om  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Osmmlttee  Act. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  be  comprised  of  not 
more  than  15  individuals,  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  to  serve  terms  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years. 

(5)  The  Board  shall  represent  the  scientific 
community,  regulated  parties,  and  public  In- 
terest groups  and  shall  represent  various  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

(6)  Such  clerical  and  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  provided 
by  personnel  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(7)  Members  of  the  Board  shall,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  of  the  Board 
or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Board,  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Administrator,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  base  rate  of  pay  In  ef- 
fect for  grade  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  (Including  travel Ume) 
during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Board. 
While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  In  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices for  the  Board,  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 
in  the  Government  service  are  allowed  ex- 
penses under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  (Dode. 

SEC.  la  TRXATMKNT  op  CERTAIN  INFORMATION. 

(a)  Confidentiality  and  availabiutt  of 
Certain  Records  and  Information. — (l)  Any 
records,  reports,  or  information  obtained 
from  any  person  under  section  15  (relating  to 
audits),  section  6  (relating  to  reports),  or  the 
provisions  of  section  8  (relating  to  reports), 
shall  be  available  to  the  public,  except  that 
upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be)  by 
any  i>erson  that  records,  reports,  or  informa- 
tion, or  particular  part  thereof  (other  than 
health  or  safety  effects  daU),  to  which  the 
Administrator  (or  the  State,  as  the  case  may 
be)  or  any  officer,  employee,  or  representa- 
tive has  access  under  such  sections  if  made 
public  would  divulge  information  entitled  to 
protection  under  section  1905  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  (Tode,  such  Information  or 
particular  portion  thereof  shall  be  consid- 
ered confidential  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  that  section,  except  that  such 
record,  rejwrt.  document  or  information  may 
be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  emidoyees,  or 
authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act, 
or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act. 

(2)  Any  person  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  who  knowingly  and  wiUfttlly  di- 


vulges or  discloses  any  information  entitled 
to  protection  under  this  subsection  shall,  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  under  sectioo  19  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  In  submitting  daU  under  this  Act.  a 
person  required  to  provide  such  data  may— 

(A)  designate  the  data  which  such  person 
believes  Is  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
subsection,  and 

(B)  submit  such  designated  data  separately 
from  other  data  submitted  under  this  Act. 

A  designation  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  In  writing  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  con- 
tained In  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  available,  upon  writ- 
ten request  of  any  duly  authorized  conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Osngress,  to  such  committee. 

(5)  No  person  required  to  jirovide  informa- 
tion under  section  6.  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8  (relating  to  reports),  or  section  15  may 
claim  that  the  information  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection under  this  paragraph  unless  such  i>er- 
son  shows  each  of  the  following: 

(A)  such  person  has  not  disclosed  the  infor- 
mation to  any  other  person,  other  than  a 
member  of  a  local  emergency  pUnniT^  com- 
mittee established  under  title  m  of  the 
Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1986,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, an  employee  of  such  person,  or  a  per- 
son who  is  bound  by  a  confidentiality  agree- 
ment, and  such  person  has  taken  reasonable 
measures  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
such  information  and  intends  to  continue  to 
take  such  measures: 

(B)  the  information  is  not  required  to  be 
disclosed,  or  otherwise  made  available,  to 
the  public  under  any  other  Federal  or  State 
law; 

(C)  disclosure  of  the  information  is  likely 
to  cause  substantial  harm  to  the  competitive 
position  of  such  person;  and 

(D)  the  specific  chemical  Identity.  If 
sought  to  be  protected,  is  not  readily  discov- 
erable through  reverse  engineering. 

(b)  Unprotected  Information.- The  fol- 
lowing information  with  respect  to  any  toxic 
chemicals  or  hazardous  waste  at  the  facility 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
paragraph: 

(1)  the  trade  name,  common  name,  or  ge- 
neric class  or  category  of  the  toxic  chemical 
or  hazardous  waste; 

(2)  the  physical  properties  of  the  sub- 
stance, including  its  boiling  point,  melting 
point,  fiash  point,  specific  gravity,  vapor 
density,  solubility  In  water,  and  vap«-  pres- 
sure at  20  degrees  Celsius: 

(3)  the  hazards  to  public  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment posed  by  the  substance,  including 
physical  hazards  (such  as  explosion)  and  po- 
tential acute  and  chronic  health  hazards; 

(4)  the  potential  routes  of  human  exposure 
to  the  substance  at  the  facility; 

(5)  the  location  of  disposal  of  any  waste 
stream: 

(6)  any  monitoring  data  or  analysis  of 
monitoring  data  pertaining  to  disposal  ac- 
tiviUes; 

(7)  any  hydrogeologic  or  geologic  data:  and 

(8)  any  ground  water  monitoring  data. 

SECia.  nCNALTIBa 

(a)  Civil  Penalties.— (1)  The  owner  or  oi>- 
erator  of  a  facility  which  is  required  to  con- 
duct an  audit  pursuant  to  section  15  of  this 
Act  and  the  certified  auditor  shall  provide 
such  assurance  as  the  Administrator  shall 
require  concerning  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  any  audit  document  or  related 
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report.  Any  person  who  submits  a  false  cer- 
tiflcatloD  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  S200,000. 

(2)  Any  person  required  to  conduct  an 
audit  pursuant  to  section  15  of  this  Act  who 
fkils  to  submit  reports  or  other  information 
required  by  the  certifled  auditor  or  who  fails 
to  implement  the  recommendations  in  the 
audit  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not 
to  exceed  SS.OOO  per  day  for  each  violation. 

(3)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  section  18<aK2)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  not  to  exceed  1200,000  for  each  viola- 
tion. 

(4)  Any  person  who  fails  to  submit  a  re- 
port, an  update  of  a  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator as  required  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act,  or  a  revised  version  of  a  report  as 
required  pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  ex- 
ceed S10,000  per  day  for  each  violation.  Any 
person  who  fails  to  prepare  or  implement  a 
Plan  as  required  pursuant  to  section  5  or  re- 
vise a  Plan  as  required  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO  per  day  for  each  viola- 
tion. 

(b)  Jurisdiction.— The  Administrator  may 
Issue  an  administrative  order  assessing-  a 
penalty  or  requiring  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Act  or  both,  or  may  bring  an 
action  to  assess  and  collect  the  penalty  and 
to  secure  a  permanent  or  temporsiry  injunc- 
tion to  require  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  an  administrative  order 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  person  for  whom  the 
penalty  is  sought  resides  or  in  which  the  per- 
son's principal  place  of  business  is  located. 

(c)  Procedures  for  Administrative  Pen- 
alties.—(l)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  is  assessed  by  administrative  order 
under  this  section  may  obtain  review  thereof 
in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  by  filing  a  notice  of  ap[)eal  in  such 
court  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  such 
order  and  by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy 
of  such  notice  by  certified  mall  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Administrator  shall 
promptly  file  in  such  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  upon  which  such  violation  wets 
found  or  such  penalty  Imposed.  If  any  person 
falls  to  pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty 
after  it  has  become  a  final  and  unappealable 
order  or  after  the  appropriate  court  has  en- 
tered final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  the  Administrator  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
stitute a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  Unit- 
ed States  district  court  to  collect  the  pen- 
alty, and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action.  In  hear- 
ing such  action,  the  court  shall  have  author- 
ity to  review  the  violation  and  the  assess- 
ment of  the  civil  penalty  on  the  record. 

(2)  The  Adminl.<ttrator  may  Issue  subpoenas 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
neaaes  and  the  production  of  relevant  papers, 
books,  or  documents  in  connection  with 
hearings  under  this  section.  In  case  of  contu- 
macy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  issued 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  and  served  upon 
any  person,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  United  States  and  after 
notice  to  such  iMrson,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  ap- 
pear and  give  testimony  before  the  adminis- 
trative law  Judge,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 


SBC.  SO.  tELATION  TO  OTHER  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STATUTES. 

(a)  StAte  Law.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
preclude  or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or 
politlcall  subdivision  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
law,  reflation,  requirement,  or  standard 
that  is  Inore  stringent  than  this  Act  or,  a 
regulation,  requirement,  or  standard  of  per- 
formance in  effect  under  this  Act,  or  to  im- 
pose any  additional  liability. 

(b)  DiiNiAL  OF  Permits.— The  Adminis- 
trator 01 '  a  State  delegated  authority  under 
this  Act  may  deny  a  permit  under  any  envi- 
ronment ^1  law  to  the  owner  or  operator  of 
any  cov<  red  facility,  if  the  owner  or  operator 
has  not  prepared  and  implemented  a  Plan  or 
submitted  reports  and  updates,  as  required 
under  se  :tions  5,  6,  and  8  of  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator  may  also  deny  a  permit  to  the 
owner  oi  operator  of  any  facility  which  is  re- 
quired to  submit  information  pursuant  to 
the  requ  irements  of  section  IS  relating  to  au- 
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SEC.  21.  /  UTBORIZATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Adn  inlstrator  $10,000,000  for  each  of  fis- 
cal year^  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996  for  the 
purpose!  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  0  of  this  Act.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  api  ropriated  to  the  Administrator 
S10,000,a  0  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1992, 
1993,  199  1,  1995,  and  1996  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions (  f  this  Act  other  than  section  10. 

Section  by-Section  Description  of  the  Haz- 
ARDOup  Pollution  Prevention  Planning 

ACT 

1.  Section  1— Short  Title: 

Act  m  ly  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous  Pollu- 
tion Pre  trention  Planning  Act  of  1991" 

Sectia  a  2— Findings: 

The  E  ivironmental  Protection  Agency  es- 
timates that  billions  of  imunds  of  toxic 
chemicals  are  emitted  into  the  air.  land  or 
water  ei  ch  year. 

The  nilease  of  these  toxic  chemicals  into 
the  environment  can  harm  human  health, 
welfare  ind  the  environment. 

Traditional  approaches  to  environmental 
regulatl  }ns  which  have  emphasized  control- 
ling pollution  after  it  has  been  created  are 
not  suff  cient  to  address  all  our  environmen- 
tal proh  ems. 

Hazar  lous  pollution  prevention  must  be- 
come til  B  centerpiece  of  our  long-term  strat- 
egy for  achieving  environmental  protection, 

There  are  proven  and  cost>-effective  tech- 
nologies and  management  practices  that  can 
achieve  Ihazardous  pollution  prevention. 

Hazarilous  pollution  prevention  can  have  a 
tremendous  cost  benefit  for  industry  by 
avoldinc  costs  of  control,  cleanup  and  liabil- 
ity andjby  leading  to  increases  in  Industrial 
efflcieniy  and  productivity  through  savings 
in  purclases  of  chemicals,  energy,  water  and 
other  iiBut  materials. 

Hazailious  pollution  prevention  often  pre- 
vents Vie  solution  to  one  environmental 
probleiq  from  re-emerging  as  another  kind  of 
environmental  problem. 

An  in  iportant  step  in  hazardous  pollution 
prevent  on  is  the  development  of  plans  with 
numeri(  al  goals  for  reduction. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance an  1  training  to  firms,  especially  small- 
er firm) ,  in  preparing  such  plans. 

Therfl  is  a  need  to  conduct  research  to  de- 
velop niw  industrial  technologies  and  prac- 
tices tl  at  will  reduce  the  social,  economic 
and  ins  Jtutional  barriers  to  preventing  haz- 
ardous wllutlon. 
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The  expan(|ed  use  of  environmental  audits, 
conducted  bjf  qualified  auditors,  has  the  po- 
tential to  h^lp  facilities  which  are  lagging 
behind  in  prevention  of  hazardous  pollution 
and  compllaOce  with  environmental  laws. 
Section  3— Goal: 

Establishes  as  the  national  policy  a  goal  of 
50  percent  reductions  in  toxic  chemical  by- 
products by  1996  from  1991  levels. 
Section  4— Definitions: 
Section  5-4Hazardous  pollution  prevention 
plans:  | 

Requires  eich  owner  or  operator  of  a  facil- 
ity required  Ito  submit  a  toxic  chemical  re- 
lease form  under  section  313(c)  of  the 
Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1986.  do  prepare  a  Hazardous  Pollution 
Prevention  Plan.  The  Plan  shall  Include,  for 
each  toxic  cpemical  for  which  the  owner  is 
required  to  submit  the  toxic  chemical  re- 
lease form,  I  two  and  five  year  numerical 
goals  for  reductions  in  the  use  of  the  toxic 
chemicals  and  in  byproduct  (nonproduct  out- 
put) for  the  iTacllity  as  a  whole  and  per  unit 
produced  for  each  production 
ler  or  operator  may  elect  not  to 
reduction  goal;  however,  the 
irator  shall  provide  a  detailed 
to  why  such  a  goal  was  not 
Plan  shall  include  goals  both 
for  the  facility  as  a  whole  and  for  each  pro- 
duction unlti  The  Plan  shall  include  a  com- 
:onomlc  and  technical  evalua- 
|ethods  for  achieving  reductions 
[ic  chemicals  and  in  byproduct, 
ill  identify  all  technolgles  to  be 
by  the  facility  to  achieve  the 
lis.  If  the  Plan  falls  to  include 
achieving  reductions  with  a 
payback  period  of  two  years  or  less,  the 
owner  or  ooerator  shall  provide  a  detailed 
explanation.  The  Plan  must  Include  a  sched- 
ule of  Implementation  and  a  certification 
under  penally  of  perjury  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  ^r  a  senior  officer  as  to  the  accu- 
ipleteness  of  the  Plan  and  that 
are  being  implemented. 
}vered  facilities  which  are  also 
fty  hazardous  waste  generators 
Is  for  reductions  in  hazardous 
Ited. 

jwners  or  operators  to  maintain 
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minimum  of  3  years. 
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Section  7-^Forms: 

Requires  tpe  Administrator  to  publish  uni- 
form forms  for  plans  and  reports. 

Section  8r-Requires  the  Administrator  or 
an  authorized  State  to  evaluate  the  report 
and  allows  tse  Administrator  or  the  State  to 
examine  tha  Plan  to  determine  if  the  owner 
or  operator]  is  complying  with  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  If  the  report  or  Plan  does  not  com- 
ply, the  Adifilnistrator  or  State  shall  issue  a 
notice  of  noncompliance,  specifying  the  defi- 
ciencies and  the  owner  or  operator  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  addressing  such  deficiencies 
within  90  4&ys  and  shall  revise  the  Plan 
within  90  da|rs. 
Section  9-4-State  delegratlon: 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  delegate 
his  authority  to  administer  certain  provl- 
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♦•Reports: 

ae  owner  or  operator  of  any  cov- 
to  submit  reports  and  updates 
Ize  the  contents  of  the  Plan  to 
itor  or  State.  Reports  and  up- 

|y  written  comments  on  such  re- 
available  to  the  public  at  the 
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sioDs  of  the  Act  to  States  which  have  dem- 
onstrated that  their  program  includes  suffi- 
cient requirements  to  evaluate  plans  and  re- 
ports. 

Section  10— Technical  assistance  and  re- 
search: 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  make 
matching  grants  to  States  for  programs  to 
provide  assistance  in  preparing  plans,  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  smaller 
facilities.  The  Administrator  must  also  con- 
sider whether  the  State  program  provides 
training  and  assistance  for  citizens,  workers 
and  local  government  groups  in  understand- 
ing the  reports  submitted  by  facilities  under 
this  Act. 

Section  11— Requires  the  Administrator  to 
establish  at  the  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
search Centers  operated  under  section  311(d) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability  Act.  a 
research  program  to  assist  the  Agency's  Of- 
fice of  Pollution  I»revention  in  conducting 
basic  research  into  reductions  In  the  use  of 
toxic  chemicals  and  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate innovative  technologies  for  source 
reduction  methods. 

Section  12 — Regulatory  Incentives: 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  establish  a 
demonstration  program  to  provide  regu- 
latory Incentives  for  achieving  reductions  in 
use  in  toxic  chemicals  and  byproduct.  The 
Administrator  may  designate  up  to  50  facili- 
ties for  inclusion  in  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. As  part  of  the  demonstration  program, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  after  provid- 
ing for  public  comment  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  public  meeting,  to  modify  the  require- 
ments of  permits  or  agreements,  if  certain 
criteria  are  met,  including:  greater  net  pro- 
tection of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment than  required  under  existing  environ- 
mental laws:  a  significant  increase  in  reduc- 
tions in  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  and  by- 
product, as  compared  to  reductions  that 
would  have  resulted  under  existing  environ- 
mental laws;  and  a  showing  that  the  modi- 
flcation  will  contribute  to  achieving  these 
reductions. 

Section  13— Prioritizing  user  segments: 

Requires  the  Administrator  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governor  of  each  State  to  iden- 
tify by  regulation  5  user  segments  which  the 
Administrator  determines  needs  improve- 
ments In  reducing  the  amount  of  byproduct 
and  use  of  toxic  chemicals.  An  additional  5 
segments  shall  be  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator every  12  months. 

Section  14— Hazardous  pollution  preven- 
tion guidance: 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  publish 
guidance  for  obtaining  reductions  in  use  of 
toxic  chemicals  and  byproduct  at  facilities 
within  the  designated  priority  user  seg- 
ments. 

Section  15— Environmental  audits: 

Requires  large  quantity  facilities  within  a 
priority  user  segment  to  conduct  a  hazard- 
ous pollution  prevention  audit.  The  audit 
must  be  conducted  by  an  individual,  firm  or 
organization  certified  by  the  Administrator 
as  an  environmental  auditor  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  program  of  testing. 

The  audit  shall  contain  specific  rec- 
onnmendations  for  reductions  in  accordance 
with  the  guidance  Issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  Section  13.  The  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  each  facility  required  to  prepare  an 
audit  shall  Implement  the  recommendations 
according  to  the  schedule  in  the  audit. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  extend 
this  requirement  to  other  facilities  within 
the  user  segment. 

Requires  that  the  Administrator  require  a 
compliance  audit  at  covered  facilities  where 


the  Administrator  finds  that,  based  on  a  his- 
tory of  noncompliance  with  the  terms  of  per- 
mits issued  under  the  environmental  laws, 
the  facility  may  present  a  threat  to  human 
health,  welfare  or  the  environment. 

Section  16— Environmental  audit  training 
and  certification: 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  develop  and 
conduct  programs  to  train  individuals,  firms 
and  organizations  as  proficient  in  environ- 
mental auditing  and  to  certify  those  entities 
as  proficient. 

Requires  that  the  Administrator  promul- 
gate regulations  governing  the  testing  and 
certification  of  auditors. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  collect 
fees  for  training  and  certification  of  audi- 
tors. 

Section  17— Audit  oversight  and  evalua- 
tion: 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  provide  for 
oversight  and  evaluation  of  environmental 
audits. 

Establishes  the  Environmental  Audit  Over- 
sight Board  to  advise  the  Administrator  in 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  au- 
dits and  certification  of  auditors.  The  Board 
shall  be  comprised  of  not  more  than  15  per- 
sons and  shall  represent  the  scientific  com- 
munity, regulated  parties  and  public  Interest 
groups. 

Section  18 — Confidentiality: 

Provides  that  reports  prepared  under  sec- 
tion 6,  updates  of  the  reports  and  audits  shall 
be  available  to  the  public  and  sets  forth  pro- 
cedures for  claiming  confidentiality  protec- 
tion for  information  contained  in  those  docu- 
ments. 

Section  19— Penalties: 

Provides  for  a  penalty  not  to  exceed 
S200,000  for  any  owner  or  operator  who  sub- 
mits a  false  certification  in  connection  with 
an  audit  and  for  any  person  who  willfully  di- 
vulges information  which  Is  confidential 
under  this  Act. 

Provides  for  penalties  up  to  $25,000  per  day 
for  any  owner  or  operator  required  to  con- 
duct an  audit  who  falls  to  submit  reports  or 
other  information  required  as  part  of  an 
audit  or  who  fails  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations in  an  audit. 

Provides  for  penalties  up  to  SIO.OOO  per  day 
for  any  owner  or  operator  who  fails  to  sub- 
mit a  report  summarizing  a  Plan  or  fails  to 
prepare  or  Implement  a  Plan. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  bring  a 
civil  action  seeking  penalties  or  compliance 
or  both  or  issue  an  administrative  order  for 
penalties  or  compliance  or  both. 

Section  20— Relationship  to  other  environ- 
mental statutes: 

Provides  that  states  may  adopt  and  en- 
force any  law  that  is  more  stringent  than  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  impose  any  addi- 
tional liability. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  or  a  State  to 
deny  a  permit  under  any  environmental  law 
to  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  covered  facility 
if  the  owner  or  operator  has  not  prepared  or 
implemented  a  Plan,  submitted  a  report, 
submitted  information  required  as  part  of 
the  auditing  provisions  or  Implemented  the 
recommendations  in  the  audit. 

Section  21— Authorizations: 

Authorizes  $10  million  in  grants  for  hazard- 
ous pollution  prevention  plans  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996  and 
$10  million  to  carry  out  the  other  purposes  of 
this  Act  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992,  1993, 
1994. 1985.  and  1996.* 


increase  of  up  to  5  in  number  of  years 
disregarded  in  determining  average  an- 
nual earnings  on  which  benefit 
amounts  are  based  upon  a  showing  of 
preclusion  from  remunerative  work 
during  such  years  occasioned  by  need 
to  provide  child  care  or  care  to  a 
chronically  dependent  relative:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURTFY  CAREGIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  the  Social  Security  Caregivers 
Act. 

As  we  all  know,  a  Social  Security 
beneficiary's  monthly  check  is  based 
on  a  man  or  woman's  work  history. 
The  more  years  you  work,  the  higher 
your  Social  Security  check  will  be. 

I  have  seen  many  people  work,  how- 
ever, year  after  year,  yet  their  month- 
ly Social  Security  check  does  not  re- 
flect their  hard  work.  As  a  result,  this 
special  group  of  people  receives  much 
less  in  benefits  than  others. 

The  people  I  am  describing  are  a 
group  I  call  caregivers.  They  are  the 
men  and  women  who  stay  out  of  what 
we  traditionally  think  of  as  the  work- 
place. They  stay  at  home  and  care  for 
children,  elderly  parents,  and  other  de- 
pendent relatives.  They  tend  to  domes- 
tic responsibilities  like  taking  care  of 
their  homes.  And.  as  you  would  expect, 
when  they  turn  65,  they  don't  receive 
much  in  Social  Security  benefits. 

Although  men  certainly  work  in 
their  homes,  caregivers  are  tradition- 
ally women.  Because  of  this,  women 
are  receiving  much  less  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  than  men,  when  they 
spent  just  as  many  years  working- 
only  not  as  salaried  employees. 

This  inequity  accounts  for,  in  part, 
the  fact  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
older  Americans  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level  are  women.  What  is  further 
troubling — this  number  is  growing. 
Studies  show  that  two  out  of  five  elder- 
ly women  will  be  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level  in  the  year  2020.  The  average 
monthly  Social  Security  benefit  for 
men  is  S628.  The  average  monthly  bene- 
fit for  women  is  $459. 

The  Social  Security  Caregivers  Act 
will  allow  women  and  men  to  drop  up 
to  5  years  of  either  zero  or  very  low 
earnings  from  the  Security  Security 
benefit  calculation  providing  those 
years  have  been  dedicated  to 
caregivlng.  This  means  a  mother  or  fa- 
ther who  stays  at  home  to  care  for 
children  will  not  be  penalized  for  those 
years  at  home  by  the  Social  Security 
System. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  agree  that 
Americans  should  not  be  penalized  for 
tending  to  family  responsibilities,  and 
will  support  this  act.  i 


By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an 


By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  763.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  composite  diag- 
nostic or  laboratory  reagents:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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TDIFORART  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTT 


•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  duty  on  certain  com- 
posite dia^ostlc  or  laboratory 
rea^nts.  I  ask  unamimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  be  printed  in  the 


Record  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  app  opriate  committee  for  review. 

Therej  being:  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 
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Sbc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  apidies  with  resjject  to  ar- 
ticlea  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consomptlon,  on  or  after  the  15th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  PF.T.T.  (by  request): 
S.  764.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  for 
the  Afiican  Development  Foundation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOimDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993  for  the  AfHcan 
Development  Foundation. 

This  proposed  le^slation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  conunents. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  an  analysis  and  the  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  the  African 
Development  Foundation,  which  was 
received  on  March  14, 1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  764 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  510  of  Title 
V  of  the  International  Security  and  Develoi>- 
ment  Cooperation  Act  of  1960  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "13.872,000  for  fiscal  year  1966.  and 
S3.872.00D  for  fiscal  year  1987"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, and  inserting  S14,9S0,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Fiscal  Year  1963.  consistent  with  the  Budget 
E^orcement  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  101-506)"  in 
lieu  thereof. 


8BCTION-By-SBCnON  ANALYSIS 
The  bill  authorises  the  appropriation 
S14.9GO.000  for  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  Fiscal  Tear  1992,  and  such 
soma  as  may  be  necessary  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988,  consistent  with  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1980. 


Beitenactec 
resentatives  of 


AFRIf  AN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION, 

March  11. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Oanforth  Quayle, 
Vice  PreMdent  of  the  United  States  and  Presi- 
dent pf  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, pc. 
Dear  Iir.  president:  I  herewith  transmit 
a  bill  to  amend  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1960  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Foundation 
for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993.  This  legisla- 
tive  probosal   is   needed   to   carry   out  the 
Presidency's  FY  1962  budget  plan. 

The  btll  authorises  the  appropriation  of 
S14,950,0(t)  for  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  Fiscal  Year  1992,  and  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1993,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, oonslstent  with  the  Budget  Elnforce- 
ment  Act  of  1990. 

The  OiClce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises th^t  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation! of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress, 
and  thatj  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sl4cerely  yours, 

Gregory  Robeson  Smith, 

President.* 


Bf  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,       Mr.       JOHNSON, 

Mr.   Gorton,   Mr.   Bryan,  Mr. 

fCASTEN,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Harkin, 

Mr.    Shelby,    Mr.    Exon,    Mr. 

EIELMS,  Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr. 

Burns): 
S.  76j .  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenu  i  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  the  im- 
positioi  of  employer  social  security 
taxes  on  cash  slips;  to  the  Committee 
on  Fina(nce. 

pPBAL  OF  the  FICA  TAX  ON  TIPS 

•  Mr.  feREAUX.  Mr.  President,  each 
time  Congress  i^asses  a  law  it  is  with 
the  imilicit  understanding  that  imple- 
mentaaon  of  that  law  will  be  reviewed 
and  eitaluated.  Sometimes  Congress 
makes  a  mistake.  Sometimes  it  finds  it 
has  pased  a  law  that  places  an  unfair 
burden  ion  certain  members  of  society. 

This  |8, 1  believe,  to  be  the  case  tmder 
a  law  adopted  in  1987  requiring  employ- 
ers to  pay  FICA  pajnroll  taxes  on  tips 
even  tiough  tips  are  not  payroll  in- 
come irovlded  by  an  employer.  FICA 
taxes  are  pajrroll  taxes  imposed  on  an 
emploj4e'8  wages,  half  of  the  tax  is 
withheld  firom  the  employee's  wages 
and  half  of  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer, i  The  current  combined  em- 
ployer/employee FICA  tax  rate  is  15.02 
percent. 

Tips  ^e  compensation  provided  to  an 
employee  by  a  third  party  and  not  by 
an  employer.  Congress  has  struggled 
with  hiw  to  treat  this  special  form  of 
compensation  for  over  20  years.  Since 
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by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  99  of  ihe  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule 
of  the  United  IStates  is  amended  by  inserting 
In  numerical  sequence  the  following  new 
heading; 


FfM      Pb  chanfi     No  chmii     Oi  oc  b>- 


1965  and  prior  to  1987,  Congress  prop- 
erly treated  tips  as  self  employment 
income  andjrequired  only  the  employee 
to  pay  FIClA  taxes  on  reported  tips. 
Employers  Vere  required  to  pay  FICA 
taxes  only  Ion  wages  he  paid  and  the 
value  of  th^  tip  credit.  The  tip  credit 
allowed  em>)loyers  to  pay  tipped  em- 
ployees less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
provided  these  employees  reported  tips 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  tip  credit 
amount.  TUe  employers  were  required 
to  pay  PICA  taxes  on  wages  paid  and 
any  tip  income  used  by  the  employer  as 
a  tip  credit  to  meet  the  minimum 
wage.  This  1  policy  was  consistent  and 
fair,  with  tips  treated  uniformly  for 
both  FICA  I  and  minimum  wage  pur- 
poses. I  believe  this  policy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  the  correct  policy  and  the 
only  fair  w%r  to  treat  tips. 

However,  in  1987  Congress  reversed 
this  policy  M'hen  it  required  employers 
to  pay  FICA  taxes  on  all  reported  tips. 
As  a  result;  tips  are  treated  inconsist- 
ently for  purposes  of  the  minimum 
wage  lawsJand  for  purposes  of  the 
FICA  tax.  JThls  policy  has  also  been 
devastating  to  the  restaurant  industry 
which  is  made  up  primarily  of  small 
businesses. !  According  to  1987  census 
figures,  nearly  80  percent  of  eating  and 
drinking  establishments  has  annual 
sales  of  les9  than  S500,OCiO.  Clearly  these 
taxes  increase  costs,  reduce  profits, 
and  act  as  powerful  disincentives  for 
job  creation  by  small  businesses. 

This  reauirement  also  puts  res- 
taurant employers  in  jeopardy  of  incur- 
ring unknolvn  liabilities  for  taxes,  in- 
terest, ana  penalties  when  employees 
do  not  fully  report  tip  income.  The  1982 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  [TEFRA]  requires  that  certain  res- 
taurant employers  must  annually  re- 
port infontmtion  that  includes  gross 
receipts,  t^tal  amount  of  charge  re- 
ceipts, thej  total  amount  of  charged 
tips,  and  tlie  total  amount  of  tips  re- 
ported by  Employees.  The  TEFRA  pro- 
vision alsoj  requires  that  if  the  total 
amount  of  |tip  income  reported  by  em- 
ployees to  I  employers  was  less  than  8 
percent  of  I  the  establishment's  totals 
sales,  emplpyers  must  allocate  the  dif- 
ference beOween  8  percent  and  the  re- 
ported amount  among  the  individual 
employees  as  tip  income.  This  law  puts 
the  restausant  employer  at  the  mercy 
of  his  tippdd  worker.  Although  an  em- 
ployer has  lo  control  over  the  amounts 
of  tips  rec<  ilved  or  reported,  if  an  em- 
ployee underreports  his  tips,  the  em- 
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ployer  could  be  subject  to  back  taxes, 
penalties,  and  interest. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  help  alleviate  the  unfair  admin- 
istrative and  tax  burden  placed  on 
these  small  businessmen.  Quite  simply, 
this  bill  reinstates  the  former  and 
longstanding  congressional  policy,  and 
the  only  policy  that  makes  sense,  that 
tips  in  excess  of  the  tip  credit  are  not 
payroll  income.  Under  the  bill,  tips 
would  be  treated  consistently  for  pur- 
poses of  the  minimum  wage  laws  and 
for  purposes  of  imposing  the  FICA  tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  res- 
taurant in  America  is  not  the  palm  or 
the  prime  rib— it  is  the  local  highway 
truck  stop  or  the  local  diner.  In  many 
rural  areas,  such  as  in  my  State  of 
Louisiana,  restaurants  are  a  primary 
employer.  Restaurants  have  been  hard 
hit  by  FICA  on  tips,  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating thin  profit  margins.  The  indus- 
try average  pretax  profit  is  2  to  4  per- 
cent of  total  sales.  The  imfair  tax  bur- 
den now  carried  by  these  small  busi- 
nessmen needs  lifting  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  towards  that  end.  • 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  766.  A  bill  to  govern  the  transfer  of 
spoils  of  war  to  foreign  governments, 
groups  and  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

TRANSFERS  OF  SPOILS  OF  WAR 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  left  the 
United  States  in  possession  of  vast 
quantities  of  Iraqi  weapons:  Sophisti- 
cated tanks,  caches  of  light  arms,  ad- 
vanced artillery,  and  much,  much 
more.  It  is  an  anomaly  of  our  statutes, 
however,  that  while  there  is  a  well-es- 
tablished structure  of  laws  governing 
the  transfer  of  weapons  manufactured 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  no  laws 
on  the  books  which  directly  and  explic- 
itly control  the  transfer  of  captured 
arms,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  captured  weai>ons  in  the 
past. 

Already  we  have  read  reports  that 
some  of  these  Iraqi  weapons  will  be 
provided  to  Syria.  Another  report 
states  that 

Weapons  experts  from  all  over  the  world 
are  descending  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  pick 
over  and  ultimately  dispose  of  thousands  of 
Iraqi  tanks,  cannons  and  other  military 
equipment  abandoned  during  the  six-week 
war  and  now  strewn  all  over  the  battlefield. 

Historically  the  Department  of  State 
has  taken  the  position  that  these  weap- 
ons belong  to  the  United  States  by  vir- 
tue of  customary  international  law  and 
the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907.  This  is,  I  am  confident,  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  law.  And  because 
captured  weapons  become  U.S.  prop- 
erty, they  should  only  be  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  law.  As  I  said,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  international  law,  but  inter- 
pretations have  been  known  to  change. 


Thus  I  believe  that  is  is  only  prudent 
to  pl£u:e  these  weapons  explicitly  under 
the  exisitlng  laws  governing  the  trans- 
fer of  U.S.  arms,  including  the  prohibi- 
tion on  providing  weapons  to  govern- 
ments which  support  terrorism. 

The  Senate  made  a  good  beginning  at 
addressing  this  problem  when  it  adopt- 
ed H.R.  1282,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
Section  105(e)  of  the  act  forbids  the 
transfer  of  captured  Iraqi  weapons  to 
certain  governments  without  congres- 
sional approval.  However,  it  is  f&irly 
clear  that  this  provision  fklls  short  of 
solving  the  larger  problem.  It  is  lim- 
ited to  Iraqi  weapons,  and  will,  there- 
fore, not  apply  to  the  next  instance  of 
captured  weapons.  We  should  close  this 
potential  loophole  for  the  future  as 
well.  Section  105(e)  only  forbids  the 
transfer  of  weapons  to  government  or 
governmental  entities.  I  believe  that  it 
is  vitally  important  that  we  govern  the 
transfer  of  weapons  to  nongovern- 
mental entities,  such  as  the  guerrilla 
movements,  as  well  as  individuals.  The 
language  of  H.R.  1282  applies  solely  to 
governments  in  the  Middle  East,  al- 
though the  problem  is  global  in  scope. 
Finally,  I  believe  that  rather  than  cre- 
ating a  new  hybrid  procedure  we  should 
instead  place  captured  weapons  under 
the  already  established  arms  transfer 
provisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  is  adoption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  766 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Spoils  of 
War  Act  of  1991". 

SBC  a  TRAN8RB8  OT  SPOILS  OV  WAR 

(a)  EuoiBiLmr  for  transfer.— Spoils  of 
war  in  the  possession,  custody  or  control  of 
the  United  States  may  be  transferred  to  any 
other  party,  including  any  government, 
group  or  person,  by  sale,  grant,  loan  or  in 
any  other  manner,  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  that  proi)erty  of  the  same 
type,  if  otherwise  owned  by  the  United 
States,  may  be  so  transferred. 

(b)  Terms  and  (Jonditions.— Any  transfer 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to 
all  of  the  terms,  conditions  and  requirements 
applicable  to  the  transfer  of  property  of  the 
same  type  otherwise  owned  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

SEC  a  PROHiBrnoN  on  tbanspers  to  ooun- 

TBII8  WHICH  SUPPORT  TERBOUSM. 

Spoils  of  war  in  the  possession,  custody  or 
control  of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
transferred  to  any  country  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  to  be 
a  nation  whose  govenmient  has  repeatedly 
provided  support  for  acts  of  International 
terrorism. 


BC  4.  REPORT  ON  PBBVI0U81 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  congreaalonal  com- 
mittees a  report  describing  any  spoils  of  war 
obtained  during  Operation  Desert  Shield  or 
Operation  Desert  Storm  that  were  trans- 
ferred to  any  party,  including  any  govern- 
ment, group  or  person,  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  report  may  be  sub- 
mitted in  claaalfled  or  unclassified  form. 
SEC  a  DRnNniON& 

As  used  in  this  act—  ' 

(1)  the  term  "approprtate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

(2)  the  term  "enemy"  means  any  country, 
government,  group,  or  person  that  has  been 
engaged  in  hostilities,  whether  or  not  law- 
fully authorized,  with  the  United  SUtes. 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  (a)  any  natu- 
ral person,  (b)  any  corimration,  partnership, 
or  other  legal  entity,  and  (c)  any  organiza- 
tion, association,  or  group;  and 

(4)  the  term  "spoils  of  war"  means  enemy 
movable  property  lawfully  captured,  seized 
or  confiscated,  or  found. 

SEC  7.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to— 

(a)  the  abandonment  of  spoils  of  war  by 
troops  In  the  field  by  reason  of  military  ne- 
cessity; 

(b)  the  abandonment  or  return  of  any  prop- 
erty obtained,  borrowed  or  requisitioned  for 
temporary  use  during  military  operations 
without  intent  to  retain  jmssession  of  such 
property; 

(c)  the  destruction  of  spoils  of  war  by 
troops  in  the  field.* 


By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kasten): 
S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating January  6.  1992  through  Janu- 
ary 11,  1992  as  "National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAININO  WEEK 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate January  5  through  January  11, 
1992,  as  "National  Law  Elnforcement 
Training  Week."  My  colleague,  Les 
Aspin,  yesterday  introduced  a  compan- 
ion measure  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
law  enforcement  trainers  play  a  criti- 
cal role  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  our 
Nation.  The  sad  truth  is  that  we  live 
today  in  a  world  where  children  are 
forced  to  carry  bullet-proof  backpacks 
to  school,  where  women  in  cities  fear 
to  go  out  alone  at  night,  and  where  our 
nation's  elderly  must  confront  crimi- 
nals and  drug  gangs  in  their  own  back- 
yards. And  each  year,  hundreds  of  po- 
lice officers  are  assaulted,  injured  or 
killed  while  protecting  our  neighbor- 
hoods. Never  has  the  role  of  law  en- 
forcement been  so  vital,  nor  has  the 
training  that  police  officers  receive 
been  so  crucial  to  our  security.  Yet  de- 
spite the  dangers,  each  day  when  we 
read  the  paper  or  watch  the  news  on 
television,  we  can  see  law  enforcement 
officials  working   to   protect  citizens 
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from  crime  and  dru^.  And  every  day, 
many  of  these  same  officers  risk  their 
lives  to  ensure  public  safety. 

The  most  effective  tool  for  law  en- 
forcement professionals  is  quality 
training.  Good  training  protects  the 
lives  of  police  officers  while  enabling 
those  officers  to  protect  the  public.  In 
my  own  state,  the  American  Society  of 
Law  EInforcement  Trainers  has  brought 
a  national  membership  of  law  enforce- 
ment professionals  together  for  several 
years  to  further  progressive  and  inno- 
vative law  enforcement  education. 

Mr.  President,  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Week  has  helped  to 
heighten  public  awareness  about  law 
enforcement  training  for  2  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  continue  to  support 
efforts  that  honor  the  officials  who 
serve  our  nation  by  training  the  people 
who  guarantee  our  safety.  That  is  why 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution,  and  why  I 
believe  that  it  will  soon  be  signed  into 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  100 
Whereas  law  enforcement  training-  and 
sciences  related  to  law  enforcement  are  crit- 
ical to  the  immediate  and  long-term  safety 
and  well-beingr  of  this  Nation  because  law  en- 
forcement professionals  provide  service  and 
protection  to  citizens  in  all  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  is  a 
critical  component  of  national  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  this  Nation  from  violent 
crime,  to  combat  the  malignancy  of  illicit 
drugs,  and  to  apprehend  criminals  who  com- 
mit personal,  property  and  business  crimes; 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  serves 
the  hard  working  and  law  abiding  citizens  of 
this  Nation; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  be  able  to  enjoy  an  inherent 
right  of  freedom  from  fear  and  learn  of  the 
significant  contributions  that  law  enforce- 
ment trainers  have  made  to  assure  such 
right; 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  build  and  maintain  a 
highly  trained  and  motivated  law  enforce- 
ment work  force  that  is  educated  and  trained 
in  the  skills  of  law  enforcement  and  sciences 
related  to  law  enforcement  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  law  en- 
forcement provides; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  to  understand  the  significance  of  law 
enforcement  training  to  the  law  enforcement 
profession  and  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
all  citizens; 

Whereas  it  Is  in  the  national  interest  to 
encoun«e  the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  appre- 
ciate the  intellectual  fascination  of  law  en- 
forcement training;  and 

Whereas  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
make  the  youth  of  this  Nation  aware  of  ca- 
reer options  available  In  law  enforcement 
and  disciplines  related  to  law  enforcement: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress   assembled.    That    January    5,    1992 


through  January  11,  1992,  is  designated  as 
'Nationi  .1  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week",  iind  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requestel  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  th(  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve su  :h  week  with  appropriate  exhibits, 
ceremon  es,  and  activities,  including  pro- 
grams d(  signed  to  heighten  the  awareness  of 
all  citizms,  particularly  the  youth  of  this 
Nation,  of  the  importance  of  law  enforce- 
ment tn  Ining  and  related  disciplines.* 
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Mr.  GORE: 

s.  101.  Joint  resolution  noting 

finding  of  the  Commission  of  In- 

aspects  of  the  forest  indus- 

?apua  New  Guinea,  and  calling 

app  opriate  actions;  to  the  Commit- 

^oreign  Relations. 

DEF  JRESTATION  IN  PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA 

K)RE.   Mr.   President,   I  would 

introduce  a  resolution  today 

my  colleagues  about  it.  Yester- 

4ad  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 

Thomas  Bamett,  until  recently 

Pap^a  New  Guinea.  The  story  he 

chilling.  I  rise  today  to  intro- 

resolution  calling  to  the  atten- 

of  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 

exfcutive  branch  of  our  Govem- 

trauma  Justice  Barnett  has 

and  to  the  tragic  experience 

uiiderway  for  the  people  of  Papua 
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also  like  to  point  out  at  this 
a  resolution  virtually  iden- 
this  one  will  be  introduced 
in  the  Japanese  Diet  and  a 
version  of  this  resolution  will  be 
introdt  ced  next  week  in  the  European 
Parliai  lent. 


tl  ey 
thin 


^ory  Justice  Barnett  tells  is  one 
corruption,    fraud,    human 
ibuse,  and  environmental  devas- 
Papua  New  Guinea,  is  a  small 
jutting  into  the  South  Pacific, 
home  to  some  3  million  people, 
axe,  for  the  most  part,  indige- 
Ijeoples,   depending  significantly 
forests  of  New  Guinea,  which 
the   largest   remaining  ex- 
>f  intact  tropical  rain  forest  in 
et,  these  forests  are  being  de- 
so  quickly  that  experts  now 
will  be  completely  gone  in 
10  years.  In  their  wake,  these 
companies  are  leaving  environ- 
devastation  and  human  depri- 
of  the  very  worst  kind, 
•resident,  the  destruction  of  the 
fa  rest  is  global.  Over  40  percent  of 
w  (rld's  tropical   forests  have  al- 
>een  destroyed.  It  is  by  now  well 
I  hope,  that  an  additional  foot- 
size  tract  is  being  ripped  out, 
down,   or  burned  down,   every 
In  the  process,  the  very  threads 
ire  being  severed. 
15  minutes,  another  species  is 
Some  100  species  become  extinct 
4ay  largely  because  of  what  is 
on  in   the   rain  forests   of  the 
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tice  Bame  ;t  began  his  own  involve- 
ment and  i  .  is  there  when  his  story  be- 
gins. He  WIS  given  the  charge  by  his 
Government  of  investigating  forestry 
practices,  lie  began  to  uncover  severe 
abuses,  illegal  activities  of  the  worst 
kind  by  ths  companies  that  were  rav- 
aging the  rain  forests.  They  were  rob- 
bing the  go  irernment  of  royalties,  of  ex- 
port reverues,  and  of  tax  moneys, 
while  cheating  the  indigenous  peoples, 
robbing  th«  m  of  their  homes,  their  cul- 
ture, and  t  le  basic  sustenance  of  their 
lives. 

Justice  B  amett  discovered,  for  exam- 
ple, that  tlie  logging  companies  were 
making  mnny  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  proi  it,  and  yet,  until  1986,  not  a 
single  company  declared  any  profit  to 
the  Govern  ment  of  Papua  New  Guinea. 

Moreover,  the  companies  were  prom- 
ising the.  indigenous  peoples  homes, 
money,  an^  education  in  exchange  for 
their  land.!  What  they  delivered,  how- 
ever, was  deprivation  and  destruction, 
forcing  workers  to  labor  in  the  forests 
7  days  a  week  and  under  the  most  de- 
plorable conditions.  The  companies  in 
many  cases  paid  them  no  royalties  and 
in  no  case  constructed  for  them  the  re- 
placement communities  that  had  been 
promised. 

To  the  contrary,  entire  villages  were 
bulldozed  iy  companies  eager  to  move 
logs.  Peome  were  left  in  temporary 
shanty  villages,  sometimes  on  bare 
hillsides.  Churches  were  destroyed, 
graves  desacrated. 

The  comiMLnies  would  not  tolerate  re- 
sistance ta  their  presence  in  the  rain 
forest  ana  harassed  these  indigenous 
lands  into  submission. 

As  Justice  Barnett  continued  his  offi- 
cial investjigation,  he  discovered  some 
high-level  I  government  officials  were 
deeply  involved  with  the  companies  in 
their  campaign  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion. At  that  point  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  investigation  quickly  vanished. 

Justice  parnett's  final  report  has 
been  suppressed.  Documents  dem- 
onstrating] the  rampant  corruption 
have  been  destroyed  in  fires,  and  Jus- 
tice Bamett's  life  has  been  threatened. 
He  was  stiibbed  nearly  fatally  outside 
his  home  knd  has  now  been  forced  to 
leave  Papua  New  Guinea. 

The  names  of  the  companies  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  destruction 
are  familiar  to  us — the  Nissho  Iwai  and 
Sumitomo]  companies  are  examples — 
continuing  their  pattern  of  destruction 
so  evident  in  Indonesia  and  in  Malay- 
sia, especially  Sarawak.  These  large 
Japanese  |;ompanies  are  inflicting  in- 
credible hfum  on  the  indigenous  peo- 
ples of  thel  forest  and  on  the  living  spe- 
cies that  are  being  destroyed  as  the 
forests  are  torn  down  and  burned. 

The  can  age  must  be  stopped.  In  this 


resolution 


the  Government  of  Papua 

Gttinea,  tried  to  act  to  stop  the  de- 

on.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Jus- 


on  the  Jaitanese  Government  to  inves- 


tigate   th(  I 

companies 

abuses. 


among  other  things,  I  call 


activities    of   these    large 
and  bring  an  end  to  their 
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Again,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution 
will  also  be  introduced  next  week  in 
the  Japanese  Diet. 

But  not  only  the  Japanese  bear  re- 
sponsibility for  this  tragedy;  we,  too. 
are  involved,  because  while  United 
States  companies  do  not  log  in  Papua 
New  Guinea,  we  are  a  huge  market  for 
tropical  wood  torn  from  similar  for- 
ests. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  calling  for  arrange- 
ments of  technical  and  financial 
assitance  enabling  the  people  of  the 
forest  to  survive  and  to  stop  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  the  habitats  of  the 
many  species  that  are  being  lost  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  print  the  com- 
plete text  of  this  resolution  in  the 
Record. 

I  might  just  say  as  a  footnote,  the  co- 
ordinated action  in  the  Japanese  Diet 
and  the  European  Parliament  is  being 
facilitated  by  the  Global  Legislators 
Organized  for  a  Balanced  Environment 
which  is  made  up  of  legislators  from 
countries  around  the  world. 

We  have  seen  in  several  different  lo- 
cations of  the  tropics  particular  areas 
of  rain  forests  that  are  singled  out  for 
intensive  logging.  Sarawak  has  been 
talked  about  quite  a  bit.  The  Amazon, 
of  course,  is  probably  the  most  famous 
example.  Now  Papua  New  Guinea  has 
been  singled  out. 

The  ferocity  of  this  onslaught  is  just 
devastating.  The  harm  done,  as  I  have 
tried  to  note  in  these  remarks,  is  so 
great  that  the  world  as  a  whole  must 
speak  out  in  an  effort  to  stop  this. 

I  hope,  as  a  result,  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  101 

Whereas  the  tropical  forests  of  our  planet 
are  being  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50 
million  acres  per  year,  often  causing  great 
damage  to  the  environment,  impairing  eco- 
logical services,  reducing  biological  diver- 
sity, impoverishing  local  communities  and 
societies,  and  reducing  resources  for  man- 
kind's future; 

Whereas  this  destruction,  particularly  in 
various  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  is  closely 
connected  to  the  logging  and  extraction  of 
timber  by  Japan,  the  European  Community 
and  the  United  States;  and  whereas  the  larg- 
est remaining  exiMiDse  of  relatively  intact 
tropical  rain  forest  in  Asia  is  on  the  island  of 
New  Guinea,  biologically  one  of  the  richest 
areas  on  Earth; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Papua  New 
Guinea  in  1987  commissioned  an  investiga- 
tion under  Its  Commission  of  Inquiry  Into 
Aspects  of  the  Timber  Industry  in  that 
major  timber-exporting  nation; 

Whereas  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  pro- 
duced a  20-volume,  6.000-page  report  detail- 
ing severe  abuses  and  illegal  activities  by 
companies  operating  there,  including  de- 
frauding the  government  of  timber  royalties, 
export  duties  and  tax  revenues  through  the 


practice  of  transfer  pricing  by  virtually  all 
large  companies  Investigated;  bribery  of 
high-level  government  officials;  violations  of 
regulations  intended  to  reduce  damage 
caused  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the 
operation  of  logging;  falsification  of  the  spe- 
cies, quality,  volume  and  value  of  exported 
timber;  Illegal  logging;  violating  land  rights 
and  cheating  landowners  of  proper  royalties 
and  benefits,  and  others: 

Whereas  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  con- 
cluded that  the  activities  of  timber  compa- 
nies in  Papua  New  Guinea  Impaired  the  sov- 
ereignty of  that  country,  and  are  major  cor- 
rupting Influences  on  the  development  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  emerging  nation,  having 
shattered  the  hopes  and  livelihoods  of  the 
poorest  people  in  the  country. 

Whereas  the  findings  of  this  Commission  of 
Inquiry  were  not  made  public,  nor  have  they 
formed  the  basis  for  criminal  proceedings 
and  other  activities  to  ensure  that  illegal 
corporations  are  banned  from  loggring  and 
trading,  and  many  corporations  found  to 
have  broken  laws  still  operate  with  impu- 
nity; and  whereas  only  a  few  of  the  rec- 
ommendations for  needed  reforms  of  the  tim- 
ber industry  are  being  pursued,  such  as  with 
the  drafting  of  a  new  Forestry  Bill,  and  the 
Government  of  Papua  New  Guinea  has  called 
upon  the  International  community  to  pro- 
vide necessary  support  to  reform  its  forestry 
sector  and  has  requested  timber  importing 
nations  to  restrain  their  demand  for  timber 
so  as  to  not  place  an  onerous  and  unmanage- 
able burden  on  the  timber  resources  of  that 
country  or  exceed  that  nation's  ability  to 
manage  its  forests  well: 

Whereas  the  PNG  Conmilssion  of  Inquiry 
provides  a  level  of  detail  about  the  disturb- 
ing operations  of  timber  companies  partici- 
pating in  the  international  timber  trade  to  a 
degree  unlikely  to  be  duplicated  in  any  other 
country,  and  yet  likely  reflecting  the  nature 
of  problems  occurring  In  other  timber  ex- 
porting regions,  and  therefore  should  provide 
the  basis  for  efforts  to  reform  and  control 
the  international  tropical  timber  trade  and 
aid  tropical  forest  nations  to  conserve  their 
forests; 

Whereas  the  creation  of  an  international 
system  to  monitor  international  timber 
trade  records  and  to  authenticate  the  origin, 
species,  and  conditions  of  production  of  tim- 
ber items  would  help  ensure  compliance  with 
regulations,  prevent  illegal  logging  and  prof- 
iteering, and  would  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  forests; 

Whereas  timber  companies  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  logging  operations  In 
primary  tropical  forests,  as  they  have  been 
found  to  operate  frequently  In  violation  of 
the  most  basic  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  income  reporting  and  others,  much  less 
the  more  stringent  regulations  which  would 
be  needed  to  ensure  that  logging  does  not  en- 
danger the  sustalnability  of  forest  ecosys- 
tems and  their  many  irreplaceable  assets, 
such  as  biological  diversity,  and  services  to 
local  communities; 

Whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  timber 
comiMinies  operating  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
are  closely  linked  to  companies  head- 
quartered in  Japan,  the  largest  timber  im- 
porting country  in  the  world,  and  a  nation 
frequently  criticized  for  the  damaging  ef- 
fects of  its  timber  consumption  on  the  for- 
ests in  various  timber-exporting  regions, 
most  particularly  Sarawak  and  Sabah  states 
In  Malaysia;  and  that  Japan  imports  over 
sixty  percent  of  logs  exported  from  Papua 
New  Guinea,  and  is  involved  in  the  trade  of 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder; 

Whereas  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  found 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  companies  affili- 


ated with  companies  based  in  Japan,  and 
many  In  Japan  are  concerned  about  the  use 
of  that  nation's  Official  Development  Assist- 
ance (ODA)  monies  to  fund  roads,  bridges 
and  other  facilities  for  use  by  Japanese-fund- 
ed corporations  involved  In  the  exploitation 
of  Papua  New  Guinea's  forests; 

Whereas  the  fate  of  Papua  New  Guinea's 
forest  resources  and  prospects  for  the  proper 
admlDistratlon  of  the  international  tropical 
timber  trade  depend  on  the  recognition  of 
the  foregoing  facts,  and  the  urgent  adoption 
of  remedial  actions.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  United  States 
should  call  upon  the  government  of  Papua 
New  Guinea  to  make  available  to  interested 
parties  the  findings  of,  and  take  immediate 
action  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  Into  Aspects 
of  the  Forest  Industry,  and  for  the  United 
States,  through  multilateral  and  bilateral 
aid  arrangements,  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  achieve  these  ends, 
including  training  and  strengthening  the  in- 
stitutional capacities  within  the  PNG  gov- 
ernment, educating  landowners  and  provid- 
ing funds  for  less-damaging  extractive 
economies  which  preserve  the  environment; 

That  the  United  States  should  call  upon 
the  government  of  Japan  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  certain  of  that  country's  private 
corporations  and  official  aid  agencies  in  vio- 
lating laws  and  regulations  in  the  conduct  of 
their  dealings  in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  in 
causing  the  destruction  of  the  tropical  for- 
ests; and  to  urgently  seek  the  enactment  of 
tax  treaties  and  other  arrangements  with 
the  governments  of  Papua  New  Guinea  and 
other  timber  exporting  countries  to  actively 
prohibit  illegal  activities  and  falsification  of 
trade  information;  and  to  urgently  work  to 
reduce  Japan's  consumption  of  timber  and  to 
monitor  and  regulate  its  trade  to  ensure  that 
all  timber  traded  comes  from  sustainable 
sources; 

That  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  call  upon  the  International  Tropi- 
cal Timber  Organization  to  create  a  system 
whereby  all  Internationally  traded  timber  is 
authenticated  to  ensure  its  true  origin,  spe- 
cies, volume,  value  and  price,  and  to  formu- 
late and  implement  an  urgent  plan  of  action 
to  ensure  that  all  timber  traded  by  the  year 
1994  comes  only  from  sources  managed  with- 
out harm  to  the  environment  and  societies 
in  timber-exporting  nations. 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  HoL- 

LINGS): 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  second  week  in  May  1991 
as  "National  Tourism  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  second  week  of 
May  1991  as  "National  Tourism  Week." 
I  am  pleased  to  have  joining  me  today 
as  cosponsors.  Senator  Hollinos  and 
Senator  Burns,  the  co-chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Tourism  Caucus. 

This  year  will  mark  the  eighth  an- 
nual observance  of  National  Tourism 
Week.  Communities  and  States  all  over 
the  coimtry  will  take  part  in  this  cele- 
bration. I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great 
success,  as  it  has  in  previous  years. 
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This  year,  however,  I  feel  a  stronger 
need  than  in  past  years  to  recognize 
and  celebrate  Tourism  Week.  As  every- 
one knows,  the  world  situation  has  cre- 
ated uneasiness  In  the  traveling  public. 
Threats  of  terrorism  caused  cancella- 
tions of  airline  flights  and  postpone- 
ments of  vacations.  Americans  were 
afiraid  to  venture  tax  away  firom  home. 
Tourism  declined  not  only  here  in  the 
Nation's  capital,  but  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  tourism  industry  lost 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  thankfully.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  is  over.  Extra  security  measures 
will  remain  at  airports  and  public 
buildings  all  across  the  United  States. 
We  need  to  encourage  the  American 
public  to  travel — for  business  and  for 
pleasure.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution — to  sup- 
port tourism  here  in  the  United  States. 
Many  i>eople  do  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  tourism  in  our  economy. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  tour- 
ism is  something  that  is  done  in  one's 
spore  time.  Let  me  point  out  that  tour- 
ism is  the  third  largest  retail  industry 
and  the  second  largest  employer  in  the 
United  States.  One  can  see  that  our 
economic  health  is  dependent  on  the 
development  and  promotion  of  such  an 
important  industry.  Very  simply  put, 
dollars  spent  on  tourism  are  an  invest- 
ment which  pays  many  times  over  in 
jobe  and  tax  revenues. 

National  Tourism  Week  has  seveitil 
purposes.  First,  the  celebration  of  this 
event  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  im- 
iwrtance  of  the  industry  to  our  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  many  segments  that 
comprise  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try to  recognize  their  common  goals 
and  unity  of  purpose.  Finally,  National 
Tourism  Week  is  a  forum  for  our 
States,  our  regions,  and  our  local  areas 
to  display  this  unity  and  to  promote 
the  local  tourist  trade. 

Mr.  President,  a  multifaceted  part- 
nership between  our  business  commu- 
nity and  our  various  levels  of  Govern- 
ment has  nurtured  the  development  of 
a  strong  travel  and  tourism  economy 
in  America.  By  celebrating  National 
Tourism  Week,  we  week  to  strengthen 
that  partnership  in  the  interest  of  sus- 
taining the  incredible  growth  of  this 
industry. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  joint  resolution  and  join  with 
me  as  cosponsors.* 

•  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of  this 
resolution  to  designate  the  second 
week  of  May  1991  as  "National  Tourism 
Week." 

The  travel  and  tourism  industry  has 
become  a  critical  part  of  our  country's 
economy.  In  37  States,  tourism  is  the 
first,  second,  or  third  leading  business 
and  generated  S377  billion  in  revenues 
nationwide  last  year.  In  fact,  tourism 
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was  the  leading  U.S.  export  business  in 
1990. 

In  my  home  State,  we  have  miles  and 
miles  of  open  roads.  Montana's  beauty 
and  splfcndor  can  be  matched  by  few 
States.  jWe  welcome  out-of-State  visi- 
tors, ani  in  1990  our  guests  spent  $750 
million  kioUars.  That's  a  14  percent  in- 
crease irom  the  S658  million  spent  in 
1989.      I 

The  tpurism  industry  in  Montana  is 
growing  faster  than  most  States,  and  it 
had  an  estimated  $1.7  billion  impact  on 
our  ecotomy  last  year.  Of  the  $750  mil- 
lion spe  at  in  Montana  in  1990  by  out-of- 
State  visitors,  $687  million  went  di- 
rectly ;o  the  State's  economy.  The 
tourist  ndustry  spent  $347  million  buy- 
ing pre  ducts  or  services  from  other 
businea  les  in  Montana,  and  an  addi- 
tional 1637  million  was  generated  in 
wages  >aid  to  those  working  in  the 
tourisn^  industry  and  in  profits  for 
businesses  that  sold  products  to  the 
travel  ilidustry. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
travel  md  tourism  industry  in  Mon- 
tana. :  n  fact,  the  Governor's  con- 
ference on  tourism  and  recreation  held 
in  Hele  na  just  finished  up  last  night. 
More  tian  400  people,  including  busi- 
ness le  iders,  travel  agents,  and  park 
authorj  ties,  participated  in  the  con- 
ference 

Tho8<  of  us  who  rely  on  tourism  for 
our  Sti  te's  well  being  must  work  dou- 
ble tim  i  to  increase  the  awareness  and 
appreciation  for  what  a  large  industry 
tourism  is.  That  is  why  my  good  friend 
Senator  Rockefeller  and  I  have  intro- 
duced ihe  Travel  Policy  and  Export 
Promoljion  Act  of  1991.  If  passed,  this 
legislation  will  do  much  to  boost  the 
travel  land  tourism  industry  in  our 
country. 

But  It  is  important  that  we  don't 
stop  with  this  one  piece  of  legislation. 
I  intenfl  to  continue  my  efi'orts  to  find 
ways  io  encourage  the  growth  ajid 
prosperity  of  our  travel  and  tourism  in- 
dustry. The  resolution  being  intro- 
duced Here  today  is  one  way  we  can  do 
this,  aid  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
supporf  the  designation  of  the  second 
week  ^f  May  as  "National  Tourism 
Week 
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Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
land  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thoriza  the  National  Committee  of 
American  Airmen  Rescued  by  General 
Mihail^vich  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich  in  Washington, 
DC,  orj  its  environs,  in  recognition  of 
the  role  he  played  in  saving  the  lives  of 
more  tpan  500  United  States  airmen  in 
Yugoslavia  during  World  War  11;  to  the 
ttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 


Comm: 
tion. 

HONTMeNT  to  general  draza  MIHAniOVICH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  ai^thorize  the  National  Committee 
of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by  Gen- 


heroics  in 
and  for  his 


eral  Draza,  Mihailovich  to  erect  a 
monument  In  Washington.  I  am  pleased 
that  Senator  DeConcini  joined  as  co- 
sponsor. 

The  reascm  for  having  such  a  monu- 
ment goes  pack  to  World  War  n.  Dur- 
ing that  vitas  the  United  States  and 
Great  Briton  initially  supported  the 
nationalists  resistance  movement  in 
Yugoslavia!  which  was  led  by  Gen. 
Draza  Mihailovich.  Due  to  a  tragic 
combinatioii  of  intelligence  errors  and 
mistaken  i^ormation,  the  Allies  with- 
drew their  support  for  General 
Mihailovicl  at  the  end  of  1943  and 
began  backing  the  Communist  resist- 
ance mover  lent  of  Marshal  Tito. 

Despite  his  abandonment  by  the  Al- 
lies and  ( espite  the  merciless  war 
waged  agaiost  him  by  both  the  Com- 
munists ani  1  the  Nazis  during  1944,  Gen- 
eral Draza  Mihailovich  and  his  forces, 
known  as  ihe  Chetniks,  succeeded  in 
rescuing  s>me  500  American  airmen 
who  were  shot  down  behind  enemy 
lines  over  Yugoslavia.  Most  of  these 
men  were  safely  evacuated  from  Nazi- 
occupied  Yugoslavia  to  Italy. 

In  1948,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
awarded  posthumously  the  Legion  of 
Merit  to  Creneral  Mihailovich  for  his 
rescuing  American  airmen 
larger  services  to  the  Allied 
cause.  Uni  ortunately,  the  American 
public  wsis  unaware  of  this  award  since 
the  State  Department,  fearful  of  of- 
fending th^  sensitivities  of  the  Yugo- 
slavian Cotnmunist  Government,  kept 
the  award  secret  for  almost  20  years. 

Since  thtlt  time,  a  group  of  American 
airmen  have  organized  themselves  into 
a  Nationaf  Committee  of  American 
Airmen  I  Rescued  by  General 
Mlhailovlc)i.  This  fine  organization  has 
launched  a  movement  to  build  a  memo- 
rial in  Wstshington,  DC,  dedicated  to 
the  man  who  saved  their  lives.  This  ef- 
fort has  been  ongoing  since  1974,  with 
the  supponb  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
honor  this  effort  than  to  authorize 
these  aimjen  to  erect  the  monument 
they  have  m  mind. 

Mr.  President,  in  voicing  my  support 
for  this  project,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  I  to  be  financed,  not  by  the 
American  pucpayers,  but  through  the 
fundraising  efforts  of  the  airmen's 
group.  All]  costs  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  this  memorial  will 
be  borne  b^  the  private  sector. 

This  legislation  is  virtually  identical 
to  previoiis  measures  that  were  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  in  the  Senate 
in  1976  and  1977. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  the  airmen  who  seek 
authority  |  to  have  this  monument 
erected  da  not  wish  to  make  political 
statement^  that  would  offend  the 
present  Qovemment  of  Yugoslavia. 
They  onlyj  seek  to  acknowledge  their 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
was  instrumental  in  rescuing  over  500 
downed  Ajnerican  flyers  during  World 
War  n.  Tftey  merely  want  the  simple 
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recognition  that  would  be  Imparted  by 
the  erection  of  a  General  Mlhallovich 
monument. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recx>rd,  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  103 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  subject  to  author- 
ization by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pur- 
suant to  section  2  and  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  9^-652.  the  National  Committee  of 
American  Airmen  Rescued  by  General 
Mlhallovich  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
monument  on  public  grounds  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  Its  environs,  to  honor  Gen- 
eral Draza  Mlhallovich  for  the  role  he  played 
in  saving-  the  lives  of  more  than  Ave  hundred 
United  States  airmen  in  Yugoslavia  during 
World  War  n. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Committee  of 
American  Airmen  Rescued  by  General 
Mlhallovich,  shall  select  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  a  suit- 
able site  on  grounds  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  environs  for  erection  of  the  monument  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution. 

(b)  The  National  Committee  of  American 
Airmen  Rescued  by  General  Mlhallovich 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  design  and  plans  of  such  monument, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  or  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  fills  to 
approve  or  make  specific  objection  to  such 
design  and  plans  within  ninety  days  after 
submission,  such  approval  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  given. 

(c)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  bear  any  expenses  in 
the  erection  of  the  monument  other  than  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  process  of  site  selec- 
tion and  approval  of  design  and  plans. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  ground  breaking  for  construction  of 
the  monument  only  after  he  determines  that 
sufficient  funds  are  available  to  complete 
the  monument  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved design  and  plans. 

Sbc.  4.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  lapse  unless  the  con- 
struction of  the  monument  begins  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  S.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
monument  erected  under  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  American  Airmen  Res- 
cued by  General  Mlhallovich. 
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By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  7  to  13  as  "National  Manu- 
facturing Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  MANUFACTURINO  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  April  7  to  13, 
1991.      as      "National     Manufacturing 


Week."  Congressman  Pish  has  recently 
introduced  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
House. 

Too  often.  Mr.  President,  this  body 
takes  for  granted  the  Importance  of 
manufacturing  to  the  U.S.  economy.  In 
this  time  of  economic  downturn — a 
time  which  forces  millions  to  focus  on 
matters  flmdamental— it  is  appropriate 
to  ponder  the  contributions  of  the 
manufacturing  sector. 

Consider  the  fact  that  in  this  other- 
wise moribund  economy  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  continue  to  surge. 
Manufacturing  exports  have  grown  at 
an  annual  rate  of  15  percent  over  the 
last  5  years.  They  have  contributed  30 
to  40  percent  of  economic  growth  in  the 
last  3  years,  and  an  impressive  97  per- 
cent of  U.S.  growth  last  year.  Ebcports 
to  the  EC,  moreover,  have  increased 
dramatically,  from  a  deficit  of  $20  bil- 
lion in  1987  to  a  surplus  of  $10  billion 
today. 

Consider  the  fact  that  in  the  area  of 
productivity,  manufacturing  is  without 
equal.  Productivity  growth  in  manu- 
facturing has  averaged  more  than  3 
percent  a  year  since  1979.  in  many 
years  exceeding  4  percent,  and  in  the 
most  recent  quarter,  was  running 
above  a  5  i>ercent  annual  rate.  This  rig- 
orous productivity  growth  is  the  sur- 
est, most  concrete  way  to  expand  the 
economic  pie  for  all. 

Consider  the  fact  that  most  private 
sector  research  and  development  is  un- 
dertaken by  manufacturing.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  private  RScD  is  imder- 
written  by  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Three  quarters  of  all  engineers  and  sci- 
entists work  in  manufacturing,  more- 
over. 

Consider  the  fact  that  manufacturing 
alone  is  responsible  for  producing  the 
means  by  which  America  remains 
strong  and  free.  American  manufactur- 
ing prowess  was  vividly  demonstrated 
in  the  gulf,  proving  decisive  on  land,  at 
sea  and  in  the  air. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of 
manufacturing  to  the  health  of  a  na- 
tion has  long  been  recognized.  In  his  fa- 
mous "Report  on  ManufJactures,"  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  pointed  to  the  path 
whereby  the  United  States  was  to  at- 
tain wealth  and  power  beyond  the 
dreams  of  its  founders.  He  opined. 

Not  only  the  wealth  but  the  Independence 
and  safety  of  a  country  appear  to  be  materi- 
ally connected  with  the  prosperity  of  manu- 
factures. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  giving  well-de- 
served recognition  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  manufacturing  conmiu- 
nity. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Whereas  manufacturing  contributes  to 
high  standards  of  living  by  employing  over  18 
million  Americans  with  average  hourly  com- 
pensation exceeding  17  dollars,  and  aocounts 
for  23  percent  of  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product; 

Whereas  manufacturing  employs  two- 
thirds  of  all  U.S.  engineers,  one-third  of  the 
nation's  scientists,  40  percent  of  all  science 
and  engineering  technicians,  as  well  as  ac- 
counting for  over  91  percent  of  the  jn-lvate 
U.S.  research  and  development; 

Whereas  manufacturing  has  significantly 
fueled  overall  U.S.  productivity  gains;  with 
manufacturing  productivity  increasing  an- 
nually during  the  ISOOs  by  over  3.6  percent, 
compared  to  1.2  percent  in  non-farming  busi- 
ness as  a  whole; 

Whereas  manufacturing  leads  the  U.S.  In 
exports  with  over  S300  billion  in  annual  ex- 
ports and  accounts  for  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  4.5  percent  U.S.  economic  growth  rate  of 
recent  years;  and. 

Whereas  manufacturing  supplies  the  preci- 
sion products  that  help  defend  American  se- 
curity, and  which  have  proven  to  be  decisive 
in  the  Middle  East;  protecting  innocent  ci- 
vilians and  giving  a  technological  edge  to  al- 
lied forces:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  period  com- 
mencing April  7,  1901.  and  ending  April  13, 
1991,  is  designated  as  "NaUonal  Manufactur- 
ing Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, activities  and  programs,  thereby 
demonstrating  support  for  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.J.  Res.  105.  A  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  14.  1991.  to  April  21,  1991, 
and  May  3  to  May  10,  1992.  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

JEWISH  HERTTAOE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  declare  April  14  to  21,  1991, 
and  May  3  to  10.  1992.  as  "Jewish  Herit- 
age Week." 

In  our  diverse  and  varied  Nation,  the 
contributions  of  all  cultural  and  ethnic 
groups  are  indispensable.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  significant  contributions  of 
the  American-Jewish  population  to  our 
society  have  proven  to  be  outstanding. 
Advances  in  a  variety  of  fields  such  as 
industry,  medicine,  and  education  are 
to  be  credited  to  the  efforts  of  Jews, 
and  their  contribution  to  the  sciences 
alone  has  been  noteworthy. 

The  upcoming  spring  months  are 
ones  of  special  historic  and  religious 
interest  to  the  Jewish  community,  and 
Jewish  Heritage  Week  seeks  to  high- 
light these  important  occasions.  One 
such  occasion  is  the  43d  anniversary  of 
Israel's  Independence  Day,  which  is 
celebrated  on  April  18,  1991.  Needless  to 
say,  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  is  an  important  and 
cherished  one,  and  one  that  certainly 
deserves  our  recognition. 
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Another  approaching  event  to  be 
conunemorated  by  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  is  Holocaust  Memorial  Day, 
which  will  be  observed  this  year  on 
April  11,  1991.  In  remembrance  of  the 
Holocaust,  not  only  Jews  but  all  people 
mourn  the  senseless  and  brutal  tragedy 
inflicted  on  countless  innocent  individ- 
uals during  the  Second  World  War. 
April  11  also  commemorates  the  War- 
saw ghetto  uprising,  which  dem- 
onstrated the  courage  and  strength  of 
Jews  imprisoned  in  Warsaw. 

Passover,  too,  will  be  commemorated 
by  Jewish  Heritage  Week.  This  reli- 
gious occasion,  which  occurs  from 
March  30  to  April  6,  1991,  celebrates  the 
historic  journey  made  by  the  Hebrew 
people  as  Moses  led  them  from  slavery 
in  Egypt  to  freedom  in  the  promised 
land. 

Finally,  Jerusalem  Day,  which  will 
be  observed  on  May  12,  1991,  signals  the 
anniversary  of  the  unification  of  Jeru- 
salem after  the  Six-Day  War. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  will  designate 
the  week  of  April  14  through  21.  1991,  as 
a  significant  celebration  to  conunemo- 
rate  the  Jewish  experience.  As  the 
United  Nations  has  designated  the 
1990's,  "the  Decade  of  the  Child,"  this 
year's  celebration  of  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  win  focus  on  the  Jewish  child. 
The  week  will  be  characterized  by  ap- 
propriate activities  and  celebrations, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  inunediately  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  105 

Whereas  April  18,  1991.  and  May  7.  1992, 
mark  the  43d  and  44th  anniversaries  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel: 

Whereas  the  months  of  April.  May.  and 
June  contain  events  of  major  sigmiflcance  in 
the  Jewish  calendar,  including  Passover,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Day,  and  Jerusalem 
Day; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  ethnic 
groups  in  this  Nation  contributes  to  the 
unity  of  this  Nation; 

Whereas  understanding  among  ethnic 
groups  in  this  Nation  may  be  fostered  fur- 
ther through  an  appreciation  of  the  culture, 
history,  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  the  contributions  of  Jewish  people 
to  this  Nation:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  weeks  of  April 
14.  1991,  to  April  21,  1991.  and  May  3  to  May 
10,  1992,  are  designated  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  Interested  organizations  to 
oboerve  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, activities,  and  programs.* 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
I  M  Mrs.  Kassebauh): 

107.   A  resolution  to  des- 

October  15,  1991,  as  "National 

Enlorcement  Memorial  Dedication 

the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


U\ 


NATKflAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  MEMORIAL 
DEDICATION  DAY 

•  Mr.  NIOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
today,  '  o  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  October  15,  1991  National 
Law  En  brcement  Memorial  Dedication 
Day.   a  ven  years  ago   this  body  ap- 


proved 
law  by 


joint  resolution,  signed  into 
President  Reagan,  creating  the 


eai  :h 


day  over  500,000  law  enforce- 

place  their  lives  at  risk  in 

maintain  law  and  order  in  society 

people  who  violate  Federal, 

laws; 

the  last  10  years  over  1,500 
enforcement  officers  have  been  killed  in 


1  lo<  al 
over 


:  du  ;y; 


law  eE  forcement  officers  memorial 
fund  to  establish  such  a  memorial  in 
the  Disi  rict  of  Columbia.  In  October  of 
this  yea  r,  the  memorial  is  scheduled  to 
be  com]  leted,  2  years  after  ground  was 
broken. 

The  n  lemorial  was  designed  by  Davis 
Buckle]  and  will  sit  in  Judiciary 
Square,  bordered  by  Fourth,  Fifth,  E 
and  F  S  treets.  Northwest.  The  center- 
piece w  11  be  two  300-foot  marble  walls, 
each  li:  led  by  trees  and  benches.  En- 
graved }n  the  walls  will  be  the  names 
of  officjrs  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
since  Ji  inuary  11,  1794,  when  U.S.  Mar- 
shall Robert  Forsyth  was  shot  while 
trying  to  serve  a  court  summons  on 
two  bro  thers  in  Augusta,  GA.  He  is  be- 
lieved \o  be  the  first  law  enforcement 
officer  killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  we 
have  si  ice  added  more  than  12,500  to 
that  lis ;. 

Each  day  and  night,  brave  men  and 
women  risk  their  lives  for  us  in  what 
can  leg  timately  be  called  a  war.  Crime 
in  our  streets  and  neighborhoods  is 
unabati  d,  largely  fueled  by  drugs  and 
the  con  ipetition  to  sell  them.  Military- 
style  4^ault  weapons  have  become 
commonplace  among  those  our  police 
must  apprehend. 

Half  i  I  million  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers se  "ve  and  protect  us.  Each  year 
more  t  lan  1  in  10  officers  is  assaulted, 
and  on<  third  of  those  are  injured.  Over 
the  las:  decade  1,500  officers  have  lost 
their  li  res  in  the  line  of  duty.  At  least 
136  die<  last  year.  Law  enforcement  of- 
ficers 1  .nd  their  families  deserve  rec- 
ognitioa  and  thanks  for  their  service 
and  sac  rifices. 

Secti  )n  1  of  this  resolution  would 
designate  Tuesday,  October  15,  1991,  as 
Nation  il  Law  Enforcement  Memorial 
Dedica  ion  Day.  Section  2  would  re- 
quest I  resident  Bush  to  issue  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  an  appro- 
priate ;  >rocIamation  on  that  day. 

I  ur{  e  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
wish  tQ  express  their  gratitude  for  law 
enforcement  officers  in  their  States  to 
cospon^or  this  resolution. 

Mr.  (^resident,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
be  prin  Led  in  the  record. 

Ther  (  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion WIS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori  I,  as  follows: 
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1989,  148  law  enforcement  offl- 
in  the  line  of  duty  and  pre- 
fer 1990  indicate  that  119 
officers  were  killed; 
60.000  law  enforcement  offl- 
in  the  line  of  duty  each 
in  over  30,000  injuries;  and 
National    Law   Enforcement 
was  established  by  an  Act 
in  1984,  and  the  memorial  is 
completion     at     Judiciary 
District  of  Columbia 
:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
the  United  States  of  America  in 
That  October  15,  1991.  is 
National   Law  Enforcement 
Day"  and  the  President 
and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
October  15,  1991,  as  "Na- 
:  Enforcement  Memorial  Dedlca- 


pleased  to 
tion  toda: 


tion  approt 
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By  M-.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Cochran, 
and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the     week    of    May    13,    1991, 
through  May  19,  1991,  as  "National  Sen- 
ior Nutritidn  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIOI^AL  SENIOR  NUTRmON  WEEK 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ntroduce  this  Joint  resolu- 
which  designates  May  13, 
1991,  through  May  19,  1991,  as  "National 
Senior  Nulrition  Week."  This  resolu- 
>riat«ly  recognizes  the  im- 
congregate  and  home  deliv- 
ered meal  brograms  in  promoting  and 
maintaining  the  well-being  of  older 
Americans.1  It  is  estimated  that  in  1991, 
260  millio^  meals  will  be  served 
through  tittle  in-C  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  |[OAA].  Of  these,  approxi- 
mately 145  ndillion  will  be  delivered  In 
congregatelsettings  and  115  million  will 
be  home  delivered. 

This  joint  resolution  commemorates 
the  importance  of  these  services  and  of 
the  people,  including  the  volunteer 
corps,  dedicated  to  ensuring  that  older 
individual^  in  our  society  receive  ade- 
quate nutrition  and  have  opportunity 
for  social  Interaction  and  other  com- 
munity ac;.ivlties  so  often  stimulated 
through  th  Bse  meal  programs.  Recogrnl- 
tion  of  thdse  programs  is  particularly 
important  this  year  as  we  work  to  re- 
authorize t  he  Older  Americans  Act. 

I  would  1  ike  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  National  Association 
of  Nutriti  m  and  Aging  Services  for 
their  worl;  in  this  area  as  well  as 
Congressment  Downey  who  is  sponsor- 
ing this  repolution  in  the  House.  I  am 
pleased  tliat  Senators  Pell,  Dodd, 
Cochran  a  nd  Durenberger  are  joining 
me  today   n  introducing  this  measure. 
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I  welcome  and  encourage  other  Mem- 
bers to  join  us  in  supporting  this  meas- 
ure.* 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating August  12  through  August  18, 
1991,  as  "National  Parents  of  Murdered 
Children  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PARENTS  OF  MimOBRED  CHILDREN 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
D'Amato,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate August  12  through  18,  1991,  as 
"National  Parents  of  Murdered  Chil- 
dren Week." 

Criminal  homicide  is  the  15th  most 
frequent  cause  of  death.  In  1990  there 
were  23,200  Americans  murdered.  For 
persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24, 
murder  is  second  only  to  accident  as  a 
cause  of  death.  In  1989,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  there  were 
5,160  murder  victims  in  this  age  cat- 
egory. When  your  parent  dies,  you  have 
lost  your  past.  When  your  child  dies, 
you  have  lost  your  future. 

The  parents,  spouse,  and  children  of  a 
murder  victim  become  victims  as  well 
because  murder  is,  above  all,  a  family 
affair.  It  intrudes  on  normal  lives  to 
create  lasting  torment  for  those  the 
victim  leaves  behind.  The  courts  tend 
to  forget  that.  Like  most  bureauc- 
racies, the  judicial  system  is  wary  of 
"outsiders":  even  a  victim's  relatives 
can  be  regarded  as  interlopers.  Some- 
times a  murder  suspect  is  apprehended; 
sometimes  not.  In  either  case,  there  is 
additional  pain.  Trials  and  sentencing, 
preliminary  hearings  and  postpone- 
ments force  grieving  families  to  face 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  lack  of  justice. 

Parents  of  Murdered  Children  is  a 
non-profit  self-help  group  of  parents 
and  other  survivors  that  provides  ongo- 
ing emotional  support  for  many  par- 
ents and  family  members.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Bob  and  Charlotte  Hullinger  in 
Cincinnati,  OH  in  1978,  3  months  after 
their  daughter,  Lisa,  died  from  injuries 
inflicted  by  her  former  boyfriend.  The 
group  now  has  over  6,000  members  with 
65  regional  groups  and  40  State  groups 
throughout  the  country. 

The  murder  of  a  child  is  almost  too 
heartwrenchlng  to  talk  about  and  too 
painful  to  accept.  But  it  does  happen. 
One  day  life  is  there  and  the  next  day, 
it  is  gone.  In  its  place  are  left  grief, 
anger,  emptiness,  and  the  haunting 
questions  of  why.  Friends  and  relatives 
offer  comfort  and  compassion,  but  they 
cannot  offer  understanding.  No  one 
really  can,  group  members  say,  unless 
he  or  she  has  experienced  that  unique 
hurt. 

Parents  of  Murdered  Children  under- 
stands that  when  a  loved  one  dies,  be- 
reaved families  go  through  intense  per- 
sonal grief.  Whan  a  child  or  other  fam- 
ily   member    is    murdered,    this   grief 


process  is  further  complicated  by  in- 
trusions into  the  family's  grief.  Police, 
lawyers  and  other  members  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  need  informa- 
tion, evidence  and  testimony.  Tele- 
vision and  newspapers  focus  upon  the 
victim  and  the  grieving  family. 

This  resolution  honors  the  memory 
of  all  murdered  children  and  remem- 
bers in  a  special  way  the  victims  left 
behind— the  parents.  We  are  grateful 
for  support  groups  such  as  Parents  of 
Murdered  Children  that  do  what  they 
can  to  ease  the  ceaseless  heartbreak 
created  by  murder.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BIDEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
15,  a  bill  to  combat  violence  and  crimes 
against  women  on  the  streets  and  in 
homes. 

S.  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Wellstone)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  21.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  lands  in 
the  California  desert. 

S.  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THxniMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  67,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  serv- 
ice performed  for  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  operated  primarily  for 
religious  purposes  is  exempt  from  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax. 

S.  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Durenberger)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  83,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
exclude  from  gross  income  payments 
made  by  public  utilities  to  customers 
to  subsidize  the  cost  of  energy  and 
water  conservation  services  and  meas- 
ures. 

S.  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DECONCINI)  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  167,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  per- 
manently extend  qualified  mortgage 
bonds. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NUNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
173,  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Telephone 
Companies  to  conduct  research  on,  de- 
sign, and  manufacture  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  264,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  grant  to 
the  National  Writing  Project. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoMENici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
401,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  from  the 
luxury  excise  tax  parts  or  accessories 
installed  for  the  use  of  passenger  vehi- 
cles by  disabled  individuals. 

S.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
479,  a  bill  to  encourage  innovation  and 
productivity,  stimulate  trade,  and  pro- 
mote the  competitiveness  and  techno- 
logical leadership  of  the  United  States. 

8.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Wellstone)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  516,  a  bill  to  prevent  po- 
tential abuses  of  electronic  monitoring 
in  the  workplace. 

S.  SM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  534,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  to  General  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  and  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
534,  supra. 

S.  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  565,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  to  (Sen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  and 
to  provide  for  the  production  of  bronze 
duplicates  of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the 
public. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  565,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  565,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
565,  supra. 

8.  574 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  574.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  affectional  or 
sexual  orientation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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S.  586 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttchblx.,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ft^m  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
8or  of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  provide  that  Fed- 
eral facilities  meet  Federal  and  State 
environmental  laws  and  requirements 
and  to  clarify  that  such  facilities  must 
comply  with  such  environmental  laws 
and  requirements. 

S.  GM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  644,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990  to  allow  offsetting  transfers 
among  discretionary  spending  cat- 
egories. 

S.  6S1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  651,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  to 
make  technical  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  the 
National  Bank  Act. 

S.  «76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  676,  a 
bill  to  provide  testing  for  the  use,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation, 
of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances  by 
persons  who  operate  aircraft,  trains, 
and  commercial  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  «B8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  693,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  who 
are  involuntarily  unemployed  to  with- 
draw funds  from  individual  retirement 
accounts  and  other  qualified  retire- 
ment plans  without  incurring  a  tax 
penalty. 

S.  716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
716,  a  bill  to  establish  a  replacement 
fuel  and  alternative  fuels  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  voluntary  school  prayer. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added  as 
cosponBors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
16,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  April  21-27,  1991,  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  tile  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  ( f  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate!  Joint  Resolution  43,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  May  1991  as 
"Natiotial  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month  J" 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ni  rNN]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
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Joint  Resolution  65,  a  joint  res- 


olution designating  the  week  beginning 
May  li,  1991,  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Servic(  s  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GRASStEY]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tembeij  15,  1991,  through  September  21, 
1991,  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Week.' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  77 

At  I  he  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
luunes  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAXit  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakot  [Mr.  PRESSLER]  were  added  as 
cospon  sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
77,  a  Jjint  resolution  relative  to  tele- 
phone rates  and  procedures  for  Oper- 
ation 1  tesert  Storm  personnel. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  1  he  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  E  )DD],  and  the  Senator  firom  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added  as 
cospoE  sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
86,  a  ji  lint  resolution  designating  April 
21  through  April  27,  1991  and  April  19 
through  April  25,  1992  as  "National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week.  ' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  1  he  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  I  OTT]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added  as  co- 
si>ons<  rs  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94, 
a  joint  resolution  relative  to  Iraq. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  95 

At  ;he  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitch  sll],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissipi  i  [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator 
from  1  [awaii  [Mr.  Akaka]  were  added  as 
cospoi  sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
95,  a  j  )int  resolution  designating  Octo- 
ber 1!  91  as  "National  Breast  Cancer 
Aware  ness  Month." 

At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  aided  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  ilesolution  95,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  1he  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
namet  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
New  tork  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 


from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberoer], 
the  Senatof  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSK^,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  ROTH],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  frqm  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joist  Resolution  97,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  recognize  and  honor  mem- 
bers of  the!  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
their  conti  Ibutlon  to  victory  in  the 
Persian  Gu  f. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  addedfas  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  16,  a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  Arab  States  to  recog- 
nize, and  end  the  state  of  belligerency 
with,  Israel 

IeNATE  RESOLUTION  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  82,  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  POW/ 
MIA  Affair  s. 


SENATE 
TION 
STATES 
AMA 


CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 

24— RELATIVE    TO    UNITED 

BASE    RIGHTS    IN    PAN- 


Mr 
Mr.  Dole. 
the 
which  was 
on  Foreign 


ama  Canal 
both  signed 
that  (1)  no 


CRAtiG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Symms, 
and  Mr.  Smith)  submitted 
follo\fing    concurrent    resolution; 
referred  to  the  Committee 
Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  24 
Whereas  tiie  Panama  Canal  is  a  vital  stra- 
tegic asset  Fo  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies: 

Whereas  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Perma- 
nent Neutnility  and  Oi>eration  of  the  Pan- 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty, 
on  September  7,  1977,  mandates 
United  States  troops  are  to  re- 
main in  Pa:  lama  after  December  31.  1999:  (2) 
the  Canal  ^one  is  to  be  incorporated  into 
(< )  United  States  Panajna-based 
communications  facilities  are  to  be  phased 
out;  (4)  all  'United  States  training  in  Panama 
of  Latin  American  soldiers  is  to  be  halted; 
and  (5)  management  and  operational  control 
of  the  Canal  is  to  be  turned  over  to  Panama- 
nian authoikties; 

Whereas  IJhe  government  of  President  Guil- 
lermo  Endara  has  demonstrated  its  deter- 
mination to  restore  democracy  to  Panama 
by  quickly  poving  to  implement  changes  in 
the  nation'^  political,  economic,  and  judicial 
systems; 

Whereas  friendly  cooperative  relations  cur- 
rently exist  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama; 

Whereas  the  region  has  a  history  of  unsta- 
ble govemitients  which  pose  a  threat  to  the 
future  opeQation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
the  United  States  must  have  the  discretion 
and  the  moans  to  defend  the  Canal  and  en- 
sure its  continuous  operation  and  availabil- 
ity to  the  1  tiilltary  and  commercial  shipping 
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of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  In  times  of 
crisis; 

Whereas  the  Panama  Canal  Is  vulnerable 
to  disruption  and  closure  by  unforeseen 
events  In  Panama,  by  terrorist  attack,  and 
by  air  strikes  or  other  attack  by  foreign 
powers; 

Whereas  the  United  States  fleet  depends 
upon  the  Panama  Canal  for  rapid  transit 
ocean  to  ocean  in  times  of  emergency,  as 
demonstrated  during  World  Wsu-  n.  the  Ko- 
rean War,  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  thereby 
saving  13,000  miles  and  three  weeks  steaming 
effort  around  Cape  Horn; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  dis- 
solved Its  defense  forces  and  has  no  standing 
army,  or  other  defense  forces,  capable  of  de- 
fending the  Panama  Canal  from  aggressors 
amd,  therefore,  remains  vulnerable  to  attack 
from  both  Inside  and  outside  of  Panama  and 
this  may  impair  or  interrupt  the  operation 
and  accessibility  of  the  Panama  Canal; 

Whereas  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  offers  the  best  defense  against 
sabotage  or  other  threat  to  the  Panama 
Canal;  and 

Whereas  the  10,000  United  States  military 
personnel  now  based  In  the  Canal  Zone,  in- 
cluding the  headquarters  of  the  United 
States  Southern  Command,  cannot  remain 
there  beyond  December  31,  1999,  without  a 
new  agreement  with  Panama:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  negotiate  a  new  base  rights  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Panama — 

(A)  to  allow  the  permanent  stationing  of 
United  States  military  forces  in  Panama  be- 
yond December  31,  1999,  and 

(B)  to  ensure  that  United  States  will  be 
able  to  act  independently  after  December  31, 
1999,  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  Pansima 
Canal  and  to  guarantee  its  regular  operation; 
and 

(2)  consult  with  the  Congress  throughout 
the  negotiations  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  preserve  the  United  States'  in- 
terest in  the  Panama  Canal  and  pro- 
mote security  in  a  volatile  region. 

My  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
seek  to  negotiate  a  new  base  rights 
agreement  with  Panama  to  allow  Unit- 
ed States  troops  to  remain  in  Panama 
beyond  December  31,  1999.  It  also  states 
that  the  troops  should  retain  the  abil- 
ity to  act  independently  to  protect 
U.S.  interests  and  the  operation  of  the 
Canal. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy over  the  Panama  Canal  trea- 
ties. As  is  well  known,  they  gradually 
relinquish  United  States  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  require  the  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  military 
personnel  by  the  end  of  1999. 

Serious  concerns  have  been  raised 
about  the  propriety  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaties.  While  we  may  have 
varying  degrees  of  concern,  I  think  we 
can  agree  that  the  base  rights  must  be 
addressed.  As  we  draw  nearer  to  De- 
cember 31,  1991,  we  draw  nearer  to  put- 
ting U.S.  interests  and  regional  secu- 
rity at  risk. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the 
strategic  and  economic  Importance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  zone  to  the  United 
States.  Panama  Is  an  important  center 
for  International  maritime  commerce. 
Restriction  ftom  using  the  canal  would 
greatly  disrupt  U.S.  exports,  as  well  as 
increasing  costs  for  transporting  goods. 
Currently.  15  percent  of  all  U.S.  Im- 
ports and  exports  pass  through  the 
canal  annually,  and  that  percentage  is 
on  the  rise. 

The  fact  that  the  waterway  is  a  stra- 
tegic choke  point  in  times  of  crisis  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  warships  to  transit  the 
canal  after  the  beginning  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis  actually  doubled.  With- 
out the  canal,  ships  would  have  had  to 
make  a  13,000-mile  trip  around  Cape 
Horn  which  takes  approximately  3 
weeks.  Even  in  the  best  of  situations, 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  canal  would  cre- 
ate a  security  risk. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  Its  security 
cannot  be  jeopardized.  While  there  is 
no  question  that  Panamanian  Presi- 
dent Guillermo  Endara  has  dem- 
onstrated his  determination  to  restore 
democracy  to  Panama,  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  Panama  has  a  his- 
tory of  unstable  governments. 

I  commend  President  Endara  for  his 
commitment  to  democracy.  However, 
Panama  has  dissolved  its  defense  forces 
and  has  no  standing  army,  or  other 
forces  capable  of  defending  the  Panama 
Canal  from  aggressors.  As  recently  as 
December  1990,  there  was  a  coup  at- 
tempt in  which  100  renegade  policemen, 
led  by  former  police  chief  Col.  Eduardo 
Herrera  seized  control  of  police  head- 
quarters in  Panama  City.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Panamanian  Government, 
the  rebellion  was  stifled  by  the  assist- 
ance of  United  States  troops.  Had  the 
uprising  not  been  subdued,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Panama  would  now  be  con- 
trolled by  another  Noriega-style  dic- 
tator. 

Unless  we  act  in  time,  the  canal  will 
be  turned  over  to  Panama  with  no  real 
safeguards  against  a  third  party  hostile 
to  the  United  States  taking  control  of 
the  area  of  restricting  use  by  United 
States  ships.  National  security  and 
economic  interests  demand  that  we 
give  careful  consideration  to  any  pol- 
icy alternatives  that  will  prevent  such 
a  mistake  from  happening.  For  these 
reasons.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation.* 


S.  CON.  RES.  25— RELATING  TO  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
AND  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  OF  ALL 
AMERICANS,  INCLUDING  ARAB- 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


s.  Con.  Rxs.  25 

Whereas  reports  of  haraaonent  and  vio- 
lence against  Arab-Americans  Increased 
after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  on  August  2,  1900. 
and  Increased  again  after  the  war  tMgmn  on 
January  17, 1961; 

Whereas  on  September  34,  1990,  President 
Bush  declared  that  death  threats,  physical 
attacks,  vandalism,  religious  violence,  and 
discrimination  against  Arab-Americans 
must  end  and  that  a  crisis  abroiul  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  discrimination  at  home; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  responsible  for  protecting  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  of  all  citizens; 

Whereas  in  January  1991,  the  Fedtml  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  contacted  over  one 
hundred  Arab-Americans  to  solicit  informa- 
tion on  possible  hate  crimes  violations  and 
to  seek  assistance  in  combatting  terrorist 
threats  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 

Whereas  based  on  reports  from  the  Arab- 
American  community,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  opened  over  60  Investiga- 
tions of  apparent  hate  violence  since  August 
2,1990; 

Whereas  the  violation  of  an  individual's 
civil  rights  based  on  his  or  her  ethnicity  Is 
repugnant  and  clearly  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  all  Members  condemn  any  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  discrimination  against  any  Amer- 
ican including  Arab- Americans; 

(2)  all  govenunent  agencies  should  avoid 
activities  that  encroach  upon  the  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  of  citizens  or  legal  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all 
Americans,  Including  Arab-Americans, 
should  be  protected  at  all  times,  and  particu- 
larly during  times  of  international  conflict; 

(4)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  continue  to  investigate  hate  crimes 
against  all  Americans  including  Arab-Ameri- 
cans; and 

(5)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  continue  to  work  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
community  leaders  to  prevent,  investigate, 
and  report  hate  crimes  and  related  crimes 
against  Arab- Americans  and  other  minori- 
ties. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
of  all  Americans,  including  Arab-Amer- 
icans, should  be  protected  at  all  times, 
and  particularly  during  times  of  inter- 
national confiict.  Since  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  the  Americas  and 
allied  response  to  that  invasion,  Arab- 
Americans  have  been  the  targets  of  in- 
creased violence  and  harassment.  This 
is  totally  unacceptable  and  un-Amer- 
ican. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about 
hate  crimes  directed  at  any  group  in 
our  society.  Last  year,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Simon,  I  was  cofioor  manager  of 
the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act.  That 
measure  requires  collection  of  data  on 
hate  crimes  based  on  race,  ethnicity, 
religion,  or  sexual  orientation.  It  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But,  when  a 
particular  group  in  America  is  being 
subjected  to  hate  crimes  as  a  result  of 
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a  particular  event  here  or  abroad,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  for  the  Congress 
to  go  on  record  as  expressing  its  con- 
cern. 

I  also  note  that  after  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  was  under  way,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  [FBI]  con- 
tacted over  100  Arab-Americans  to  so- 
licit information  on  possible  hate 
crimes  and  to  seek  assistance  in  com- 
batting terrorist  threats  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  FBI  states  that 
these  contacts  were  not  part  of  any  in- 
vestigation. Moreover,  the  FBI  makes 
the  point  that  it  necessarily  relies 
upon  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  American  public.  This  FBI  contact 
program,  however,  generated  concern 
among  a  number  of  Arab-Americans 
and  others  who  believed  that  Arab- 
Americans  were  being  singled  out  un- 
fairly. I  believe  the  FBI  has  operated  in 
good  faith  in  trying  to  fulfill  its  many 
duties  in  this  crisis,  including  protect- 
ing this  country  from  threatened  ter- 
rorist acts,  trying  to  prevent  hate 
crimes  firom  occurring,  and  investigat- 
ing those  which  do  occur.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  it  is  useful  for  Congress  to  re- 
state some  general  principles,  includ- 
ing that  all  governmental  agencies 
should  avoid  activities  encroaching 
ui>on  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
of  citizens  or  legal  residents,  without 
suggesting  that  the  FBI  has  trans- 
gressed these  principles  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis.  I  believe  the  concur- 
rent resolution  I  am  submitting  is  an 
appropriate  way  to  address  concerns 
that  have  arisen  during  this  crisis. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  90— EXTEND- 
ING A  WARM  WELCOME  TO  IHS 
EXCELLENCY  LECH  WALESA, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  POLAND 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DOLE,  Ms.  Mnon^SKi,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  BlNGA- 
man,  Mr.  BOND,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr.  DODD, 
Mr.  DoMENia.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Hollings  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pryor, 


Mr.  RIID,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  ROBB,  Mr. 
ROCKEl  ELLER,  Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  RUDMAN. 
Mr.  Syt  MFORD.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sas- 
SER.  N  r.  Seymour.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
SPECT3R,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Wb  llstone.  and  Mr.  Wirth  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
consid(  red  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  90 

When  Eis  Poland  has  made  an  historic  tran- 
sition fi  am  communism  to  democracy; 

Where  Eis  Poland  has  held  the  first  free  and 
direct  e  ections  for  President  in  its  history; 

Wher«  EIS  Lech  Walesa,  internationally  rec- 
ognized is  a  leader  of  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy anl  human  rights,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of :  'oland  on  December  9, 1990; 

Where  eis.  under  President  Lech  Walesa's 
leadersl  ip,  Poland  is  continuing  on  its  cou- 
rageous course  of  fundamental  economic  and 
political  reform;  and 

Where  eis  President  Lech  Walesa  is  mailing 
his  firs  I  State  Visit  to  the  United  States 
since  hi  i  election:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolv  ;d.  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  exi  ends  a  warm  welcome  to  His  Excel- 
lency Li  ch  Walesa,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Pola  id,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  State 
Visit  to  the  United  States; 

(2)  re<  alls  the  special  and  historic  ties  be- 
tween t  ae  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  peo]  le  of  Poland; 

(3)  api  tlauds  the  continued  commitment  of 
Preside!  it  Lech  Walesa  and  his  government 
to  fundamental  economic  and  political  re- 
form; 

(4)  reaffirms  the  strong  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Inde  pendence  and  security  of  Poland; 

(5)  loi  ks  forward  to  continued  close  con- 
sultatio  3  and  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  on  issues  relating  to  security 
and  stal  ility  in  Europe;  and 

(6)  coi  nmends  the  decision  of  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministr  ition  to  reduce  substantially  the 
debt  ow  ed  by  Poland  to  the  United  States, 
applaud  i  the  decision  of  the  Paris  Club  to  re- 
duce substantially  Poland's  burden  of  foreign 
debt,  aild  urges  Poland's  private  creditors  to 
respond!  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Sec.  1  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmi  t  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Preside]  it  of  the  United  States  with  the  re- 
quest tl  at  he  further  transmit  such  copy  to 
His  ExG  illency  Lech  Walesa,  President  of  the 
Republl ;  of  Poland. 
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SENA'  -E  RESOLUTION  91— REL- 
ATT  E  TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIO- 
LAT  ONS  IN  KASHMIR 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  the 
follow:  ag  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


S.  Res.  91 


Wher  as  the  United  Nations  recognized  the 
Kashmi  -i  People's  right  to  self-determina- 
tion in   949; 

When  as  the  governments  of  India.  Paki- 
stan an  d  the  United  States  were  parties  to 
this  act  Ion; 
Wher4a8  the  growing  grass  roots  move- 
self-determination  in  Kashmir  has 
violent  response  by  the  Indian  au- 


f(r 


ment 

led  to 

thoriti 

Whereas  violence  between  Kashmiri  mili- 
tants aid  Indian  forces  has  led  to  the  death 


and     abuse 
Kashmiris;   ' 

Whereas  tibe  disputed  status  of  Kashmir 
has  led  to  two  wars  and  escalating  tensions 
between  Pakistan  and  India; 

Whereas  reports  of  human  rights  violations 
by  Indian  stcurity  forces  in  Kashmir  have 
drastically  increased; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  India  has 
closed  Kashfnir  to  human  rights  observers, 
media  and  relief  workers;  Now,  thersfore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  fhat  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

1.  The  United  States  deplores  the  excessive 
use  of  force  being  employed  against  civilians 
in  Kashmir,  and  similarly  denounces  the  vio- 
lent tactics  of  Kashmiri  militants; 

2.  The  United  States  urges  the  Government 
of  India  to  ije-open  Kashmir  to  the  media,  to 
human  rignts  organizations,  and  to  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  other  relief 
groups; 

3.  The  United  Stetes  urges  all  parties  to 
the  Kashmir  conflict  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions on  gukranteeing  protection  of  human 
rights  in  Kashmir,  and  ensuring  the  ethnic 
integrity  of  Its  people; 

4.  The  United  States  should  provide  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  civilians  of 
Kashmir  during  the  ongoing  crisis,  and 
should  enco|irage  other  governments  to  as- 
sist in  relief]  efforts. 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  level  oif  human  rights  abuse  in  the 
Indian  PJ-ovince  of  Kashmir  has 
reached  a  particularly  distressing 
level.  I  rise  to  introduce  a  simple, 
straightfonward  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  which  calls  on  the  parties  to 
the  Kashmir  conflict,  The  inter- 
national community,  and  on  the  U.S. 
Govemme>t,  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion wlthont  delay. 

Kashmir  is  a  northern  province  of 
India,  a  culturally  and  ethnically  dis- 
tinct region  which  has  struggled  to 
maintain  its  identity  for  many  years. 
In  1949,  the  United  Nations  promised  a 
plebiscite  in  which  Kashmiris  could 
choose  thmr  own  future.  No  plebiscite 
has  been  [held  in  the  intervening  41 
years.  Two  wars,  hundreds  of  skir- 
mishes, and  countless  abuses  by  secu- 
rity forces  have  occurred  during  this 
time,  however.  The  unrest  in  Moslem 
Kashmir  Has  become  a  flashpoint  for 
the  simmaring  disagreements  between 
similarly  floslem  Pakistan  and  Hindu 
India. 

Mr.  President,  one  aspect  of  the  con- 
flict in  Kashmir  is  of  special  concern  to 
this  Senator.  In  its  attempt  to  restore 
order,  the  Government  of  India  has 
barred  most  journalists  and  all  inter- 
national relief  and  human  rights  work- 
ers from  entering  Kashmir.  Kashmir  is, 
in  effect,  closed  to  the  outside  world, 
with  few  exceptions.  This  is  unjusti- 
fied, and  ufiacceptable. 

The  State  Department's  Annual  Re- 
port on  Hlmian  Rights  goes  into  con- 
siderable petail  on  the  low  level  to 
which  com  litions  in  Kashmir  have  sunk 
during  19J0.  The  report  Includes  the 
usual  litany  of  abuses  by  security 
forces.  In  i  roes  on  to  note  that,  by  law, 
security  fc  rces  are  immune  from  liabil- 
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ity  for  any  human 
they  may  commit. 

Mr.  President,  I  recogrnize  that  India 
must  maintain  order  within  its  bor- 
ders, and  I  recogmize  that  Kashmiri 
militants  have  themselves  resorted  to 
violence.  But  the  free  hand  that  the  In- 
dian Government  has  given  to  its 
forces  in  Kashmir  is  simply  not  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  President.  India  should  be  proud 
of  its  status  as  the  most  populous  de- 
mocracy in  the  world.  Yet  there  is 
something  wrong  when  a  democracy, 
even  one  with  unrest  within  its  bor- 
ders, must  employ  brutality  and  isola- 
tion to  a  small  ethnic  minority  under 
its  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  a  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Kashmir  will  be 
a  very  long  time  in  coming.  Clearly 
there  are  deeply  rooted  disputes  at  the 
heart  of  the  violence  in  Kashmir.  These 
rifts  are  not  an  excuse  for  human 
rights  abuse,  however,  and  they  do  not 
excuse  India's  refusal  to  allow  impar- 
tial observers  into  Kashmir  on  a  con- 
sistent basis.  In  my  view,  the  United 
States  needs  to  look  more  closely  at 
areas  such  as  Kashmir,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  resolution  will  help  to 
focus  our  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles:  a 
March  11,  1991  OP-ED  piece  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  an  October  27, 
1990  Editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post;  a  November  9,  1990  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  a  Novem- 
ber 16,  1990  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mar.  11, 
1991] 

Kashmir  Is  A  Veil  of  Tears 

(By  Dr.  Ghulam  Nabl  Fai) 

I  get  calls  every  day  from  concerned  Kash- 
miri-Americans who  ask  me  how  world  opin- 
ion can  remain  silent  as  hundreds  upon  thou- 
sands of  Kashmiris  are  killed  and  tortured  in 
India's  brutal  occupation  of  their  country. 

Why,  they  ask,  if  the  United  Nations  con- 
demns the  brutality  of  Iraq,  China.  South  Af- 
rica and  the  Soviet  Union,  do  they  not  speak 
out  against  Indian  brutality  in  Kashmir? 

While  Indian  troops  fire  into  unarmed 
crowds  of  Kashmiri  civilians,  while  Kashmiri 
women  and  young  girls  are  raped  by  Indian 
security  forces,  while  innocent  boys  are  tor- 
tured, the  international  community  remains 
silent.  Where,  they  ask,  are  the  declarations 
of  concern  from  the  White  House?  Where  are 
the  resolutions  condemning  the  atrocities  in 
the  U.S.  Congress? 

I  share  their  concern  about  the  silence,  but 
I  tell  them  to  have  hope.  The  tide  of  change 
is  on  our  side. 

With  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  setting  important  new  standards 
for  international  behavior.  President  Bush 
told  Congress  last  month  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  that  the  war  against  Iraq  is 
about  more  than  oil.  more  than  the  libera- 
tion of  Kuwait.  It  is  about  establishing  a 
"new  world  order." 
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Said  the  president,  "What  is  at  stake  here 
is  more  than  one  small  country.  It  is  a  big 
idea:  a  new  world  order  where  diverse  na- 
tions are  drawn  together  in  a  common  cause 
to  achieve  the  universal  aspirations  of  all 
mankind;  peace,  security  and  rule  of  law." 

We  in  the  Kashmiri  community  take  the 
president  at  his  word. 

In  Kashmir  there  is  no  peace,  security  or 
rule  of  law.  Since  1947,  the  Kashmiri  people 
have  been  denied  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and.  today,  live  under  the  brutal 
occupation  of  Indian  security  forces. 

This  is  our  reality; 

It  is  estimated  by  the  international  press 
that  more  than  2,400  civilians,  men.  women 
and  children,  have  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  Army  in  the  last  year. 

According  to  the  1990  State  Department 
Human  Rights-Report,  the  Indian  Army  has 
fired  into  unarmed  crowds,  and  "numerous 
Indian  human  rights  groups  have  detailed 
cases  of  torture  during  interrogation  by  se- 
curity forces  in  Kashmir,  including  beatings, 
burning  with  cigarettes,  suspension  by  the 
feet  and  electrical  shock." 

The  State  Department  report  says  that 
"there  were  credible  reports  of  widespread 
arbitrary  arrest  and  detention  .  .  .  Members 
of  the  Kashmir  Bar  Association  claimed  at 
midyear  that  between  11,000  and  15.000 
Kashmiris  had  been  detained." 

In  a  recent  report  on  Kashmir.  Asia  Watch 
documented  an  Oct.  1  incident  In  the  Kash- 
miri city  of  Handwara  in  which  "border  secu- 
rity forces  burned  down  three  dozen  houses 
and  200  shops  and  sprayed  bullets  throughout 
the  crowded  central  market." 

Asia  Watch  concluded  that  "torture  is 
widespread,  and  Asia  Watch  has  obtained  nu- 
merous testimonies  from  torture  victims 
who  described  being  suspended  by  hooks  on 
the  ceiling,  beaten  with  canes,  raped  and 
subjected  to  electric  shock." 

The  current  conflict  in  Kashmir  dates  back 
to  1947,  with  the  partition  of  British  India. 
Shortly  after  the  partition,  a  war  erupted  be- 
tween the  newly  created  nation  states  of 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  United  Nations  in- 
tervened and  brought  about  a  cease-fire.  The 
Kashmiri  nation  was  divided  by  the  cease- 
fire line  in  this  settlement. 

Both  governments  agreed  that  the  final 
status  of  Kashmir  should  be  decided  by  a 
plebiscite  or  referendum  under  the  impartial 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  This  position 
was  supported  by  the  international  commu- 
nity in  two  consecutive  U.N.  resolutions  in 
194B  and  1949.  both  of  which  were  co-authored 
and  co-sponsored  by  the  United  States. 

Pakistan  maintained  control  of  the  area  of 
Kashmir  on  its  side  of  the  cease-fire  line, 
awaiting  the  withdrawal  of  armies  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  U.N.  plan.  India  reneged  on  Its 
commitment  and  annexed  the  portion  of 
Kashmir  under  its  control. 

Today,  the  Kashmiri  people  cry  out  simply 
for  the  right  to  self-determination— for  the 
implementation  of  the  U.N.  resolutions  that 
would  allow  them  to  vote  on  their  final  sta- 
tus. 

India  answers  their  calls  for  freedom  with 
brutal  suppression.  Faced  with  a  grass-roots 
movement  for  self-determination,  the  Indian 
authorities  have  executed  a  campaign  of  ter- 
ror in  Kashmir,  which  most  recently  has  in- 
cluded burning  entire  villages  to  the  ground, 
while  preventing  the  escape  of  the  villages' 
inhabitants. 

The  Kashmiri  people  are  by  their  nature 
peaceful.  The  vast  majority  of  Kashmiris 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  a 
peaceful,  negotiated  settlement  to  the  crisis. 
There  Is.  however,  a  small  but  growing,  mili- 


tant movement  In  Kashmir  which,  given  In- 
dia's historic  intransigence,  sees  no  chance 
of  India  being  peacefully  persuaded  to  agree 
to  a  just  settlement. 

The  longer  the  status  quo  of  death  and  bru- 
tality continues— the  longer  the  inter- 
national community  renmlns  inactive— the 
stronger  the  militants  will  become,  as  people 
lose  hope  for  peaceful  settlement.  By  its  in- 
action, the  world  is  pushing  Kashmir  to  the 
breaking  point,  sending  It  Into  a  downward 
spiral  of  violence. 

The  people  of  Kashmir  do  not  know  "peace, 
security  and  rule  of  law."  And  it  is  this  "uni- 
versal aspiration  of  mankind"  which  Presi- 
dent Bush  identified  in  his  speech  that  the 
people  of  Kashmir  hope  to  achieve. 

And  yet,  the  U.S.  government  has  re- 
mained curiously  silent  about  the  atrocities 
in  Kashmir.  Despite  the  massive  human 
rights  violations,  despite  the  implications 
for  regional  stability,  there  has  been  no  U.S. 
diplomatic  initiative  to  stop  India's  brutal- 
ity and  to  bring  about  implementation  of  the 
U.N.  resolutions. 

The  United  States  must  be  consistent  In 
its  policies.  As  Sen.  George  Mitchell  said  in 
the  Democratic  response  to  the  president's 
address.  "We  seek  a  world  where  Justice  and 
human  rights  are  respected  everywhere  .  .  . 
We  cannot  oppose  repression  In  one  place  and 
overlook  it  In  another." 

It  Is  our  duty  as  Americans,  the  president 
told  us,  "to  do  the  hard  work  of  freedom." 
There  Is  no  freedom,  no  rule  of  law,  in  Kash- 
mir. But  the  United  States  does  nothing. 

With  his  speech.  President  Bush  set  the 
standard  for  the  new  world  order.  Be  it  In  the 
Baltics,  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  In  Kashmir, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to 
help  enforce  that  standard. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  27, 1990] 
Gunfire  in  Kashmir 

With  the  exchanges  of  heavy  artillery  fire 
in  Kashmir  during  the  past  week.  India  and 
Pakistan  have  come  a  little  closer  to  war. 
This  dangerous  dispute  Is  getting  less  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves  in  a  world  i>reoocupied 
by  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  But  In  Kashmir  as 
well  a  war  would  threaten  immense  loss  of 
life,  not  least  because  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan have,  or  are  very  close  to  having,  nu- 
clear weapons.  As  the  resort  to  artillery  sug- 
gests, this  intractable  quarrel  is  moving  In 
the  wrong  direction. 

By  an  unhappy  coincidence,  both  India  and 
Pakistan  are  under  weak  governments  and 
are  drifting.  Pakistan's  elected  prime  min- 
ister, Benalir  Bhutto,  was  recently  forced 
out  of  office  with  the  obvious  connivance  of 
the  military,  and  the  country  is  under  a 
caretaker  pending  the  elections  promised  for 
October.  India's  prime  minister.  V.P.  Singh, 
presides  over  a  minority  government  greatly 
hampered  by  internal  dissension.  In  Kashmir 
he  is  confronted  with  an  entrenched  and  vio- 
lent Moslem  separatist  movement  vigorously 
supported  by  Moslents  In  Pakistan.  Cam- 
paigning for  office  last  autumn,  Mr.  Singh 
promised  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Kash- 
mir insurgency.  Having  had  little  success,  he 
is  increasingly  resorting  to  force.  Casualties 
are  running  high.  One  result,  predictably, 
has  been  to  Inflame  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  artillery  fire  across  the 
border  is  the  beginning  of  the  next  election 
campaign  In  both  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  world  gives  this 
incipient  catastrophe  little  notice.  It's  not 
only  the  distraction  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
India  has  firmly  closed  Kashmir  to  the  press. 
That  means  no  pictures  and  no  film.  Written 
reporting,  however  accurate,  has  the  muted 
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Quality  of  secondhand  accounts.  As  the  world 
now  works,  that  sufdces  to  drop  Kashmir  far 
down  on  the  list  of  international  concerns. 

Iran  and  Iraq  similarly  succeeded  In  clos- 
ing from  foreign  view  most  of  the  eight  years 
of  war  between  them.  Outsiders  knew  rough- 
ly where  the  battles  were  being  fought  and 
onderstood  that  the  casualties  were  horrify- 
ing. But  the  war  never  made  much  of  an  im- 
pression on  anyone  outside  the  regrion  other 
than  a  few  specialists,  although  toward  the 
end  It  was  being  fought  with  weapons  like 
gas  and  missiles.  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
why  outsiders  made  little  effort  to  choke  off 
the  fighting.  Now  Iraq  has  turned  its  weap- 
ons In  another  direction,  sind  the  scale  of  the 
menace  has  become  more  apparent.  Not  all 
wars  can  be  prevented.  But  in  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  modem  weapons  the  world  is  unwise 
to  Ignore  quasi-wars  like  the  one  in  Kashmir. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  9, 1990] 
Valley  of  Death;  India's  Kashmir  Stands 

A8  A  Violent  Reminder  Of  Hindu-Moslem 

Rift 

(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

Srinaoar,  India— They  pick  up  the  bodies 
in  the  morning  light,  shooting  away  any 
dogs  that  find  the  corpses  before  the  curfew 
ends. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Vale  of  Kashmir 
was  still  a  romantic  little  valley  full  of  or- 
chards and  terraced  rice  field,  goat-herds  and 
wool  weavers,  ornate  wooden  houseboats  on 
glistening  lakes,  and  tourists  marveling  at 
views  of  Himalayan  peaks  in  every  direction. 

Today  It  is  more  like  a  high-altitude  Bei- 
rut. Gun  battles  between  Kashmiri  Moslem 
secessionists  and  Indian  security  forces  have 
Claimed  nearly  2,000  lives  so  far  this  year. 
The  valley  floor  is  an  eerie  landscape  of 
charred  villages  and  bombed  out  buildings, 
sandbagged  bunkers  and  barbed-wire  barri- 
cades, shuttered  shops,  abandoned  neighbor- 
hoods and  fresh  mounds  of  dirt  from  newly 
dug  graves. 

Last  year,  tourists  still  came.  Now  the 
economy  is  comatose.  Last  year  disgruntled 
students  threw  rocks.  Now  they  wield  shiny 
new  Kalashnlkov  rifles  and  rocket  launchers 
from  Pakistan.  Last  year,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment had  some  popular  support.  Now,  most 
Kashmiris  appear  to  back  the  guerrillas. 

A  LONG  BATTLE 

Kashmir  has  endured  as  a  festering  sore  in 
India-Pakistan  relations  for  more  than  40 
years,  nearly  sparking  a  fourth  war  between 
the  two  countries  last  spring.  But  it  has 
come  to  represent  something  more  in  recent 
months.  As  this  country  spirals  into  sectar- 
ian and  religious  violence.  Kashmir  is  em- 
blematic of  one  of  this  nation's  greatest  bur- 
dens: Hindu  and  Moslem  still  share  only  a 
tentative  common  ground  in  India. 

"The  '90b  threaten  to  be  the  most  critical 
decade  in  the  history  of  free  India,"  writes 
Dileep  Padgaonkar,  editor  of  the  Times  of 
India  Review  of  Books.  Acknowledging  the 
chronic  problems  of  poverty,  malnutrition, 
illiteracy,  population  growth  and  insur- 
gencleB,  he  notes:  "India  is  also  witness  to 
the  [rapid]  growth  of  militant  religious  orga- 
nisations whose  actions  are  polarizing  Indian 
society  along  altogether  alarming  lines." 
Kashmir  is  but  one  of  many  casualties.  This 
week,  the  upheaval  spreading  across  this 
coantiy  claimed  the  administration  of 
Viahwaoath  Pratap  Singh.  India's  prime 
minister  for  the  iiast  11  months. 
old  wounds 

The  convulsions  in  India  recall,  on  a  much 
■mailer  scale,  the  strife  that  followed  Brit- 
ain's 1M7  partition  of  the  subcontinent  into 


Pakistan;  an  Islamic  state,  and  India,  a  secu- 
lar democracy.  Then,  hundreds  of  thousands 
died  as  uprooted  Moslems  and  Hindus  fought 
in  an  explosion  of  violence. 

Today.j  this  same  religious  hatred,  long 
dormantj  is  being  fanned  anew  in  parts  of 
India.  Tile  nation  now  has  a  population  of  880 
million,  |2%  Hindu  and  the  rest  Moslem  and 
other  reBglons.  This  time,  the  broader  con- 
flict between  Hindu  and  Moslem  is  over  a 
16th-centiury  mosque  in  Uttar  Pradesh  that 
Hindus  \tajit  to  replace  with  a  temple — a  qui- 
escent itsue  resurrected  by  a  Hindu  fun- 
damentalist political  party.  At  the  same 
time  Ind^  is  again  finding  Itself  wracked  by 
caste  vrairfajce.  Over  the  last  several  weeks, 
some  IS^  upper-caste  Hindu  youths  have 
committed  suicide,  many  by  dousing  them- 
selves wfth  gasoline  and  setting  themselves 
on  flre,  i)  protest  a  government  affirmative- 
action  plan  to  grlve  Hindus  from  lower,  less- 
privilegejl  castes  more  government  Jobs. 

The  t<|mple  issue  particularly  reflects  a 
rising  strain  of  Hindu  chauvinism  within  In- 
dia's vaat  population.  Hindu  fanatics  have 
been  espousing  violence  against  religious  mi- 
norities, such  as  Moslems  and  Christians,  as 
a  way  tt>  redress  historical  domination  of 
Hindus  By  Moslems  and  other  groups.  "For 
750  yeari  no  Hindu  held  power  in  Delhi," 
writes  adthor  M.J.  Akbar.  "From  1192  to  1857 
Moslem  kings  .  .  .  sat  on  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
And  in  1 1857  Bristisb  Christians  unplaced 
them."   I 

It  was  followers  of  the  most  fanatical 
Hindu  fiindamentalist  group,  the  Rashtriya 
Swayamfewak  Sangh,  or  R.S.S.,  who  assas- 
sinated India's  firmest  devotee  of  religious 
harmonyl  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  in  1948.  This 
group  ha  i  been  gaining  strength  since  the  as- 
sasslnatian  of  Indira  Gandhi  by  Sikhs  in 
1984,  and  has  been  further  fueled,  some  Indi- 
ans say,  by  the  rise  of  Islamic  fundamental- 
ism in  tl  e  country.  Today,  the  R.S.S.  is  just 
one  groi  p  under  the  umbrella  of  the  fun- 
daments ist  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  (BJP), 
which  ra  sed  the  mosque-temple  issue. 

It  was  the  BJP  that  also  helped  patch  to- 
gether 1  ruling  coalition  that  made  V.P. 
Singh  pr  me  minister  last  November.  And  it 
was  the  BJP  that  called  for  and  still  sup- 
ports a  I  nllitary  crackdown  against  Moslem 
guerrilla  s  in  Kashmir. 

"We  ai  e  hard-headed  realists,"  says  Kedar 
Nath  Sai  tani,  a  BJP  general  secretary.  "The 
only  ren  ledy  in  Kashmir  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  assert  its  authority.  We  must  be 
stem  an  I  strong.  People  must  obey  orders." 

Kashmir,  ofQcially  called  the  state  of 
Jammu  md  Kashmir,  is  about  the  size  of 
Utah  an(  I  has  a  population  of  more  than  six 
million.  Eloughly  two-thirds  of  its  people  as 
Moslem,  making  it  India's  only  Moslem-nm- 
Jority  st  ite.  The  Vale  of  Kashmir  is  a  valley 
85  miles  ong  and  20  miles  wide. 

The  steds  of  Kashmir's  current  troubles 
were  planted  during  the  1947  partition.  At 
the  time ,  the  subcontinent  contained,  in  ad- 
dition t<  areas  administered  by  the  British, 
565  SO-C1  lied  princely  states  ruled  by  local 
maharalLS  and  comprising  40%  of  India's 
land  and  30%  of  its  people. 

Lord  louis  Mountbatten.  then  the  British 
Viceroy  of  India,  strong-armed  most  of  the 
maharaj  is  Into  Joining  either  India  or  Paki- 
stan. Hj  i1  Singh,  the  maharaja  of  Jammu 
and  Kasimir,  however,  didn't  want  to  Join 
either  at  tion. 

"In  hi^  heart  my  father  still  did  not  be- 
lieve th4t  the  British  would  actually  leave. 


says  the 


lives  tod  iy  in  New  Delhi. 
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maharaja's  son,  Karan  Singh,  who 
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FATEFUL  DEaSION 

By  independence  day,  Hari  Singh  still 
hadn't  decid«^.  Two  months  later,  Moslem 
tribesmen  fr}m  Pakistan  poured  Into  the 
valley  seeklig  to  seize  Kashmir.  Indian 
forces  couldn't  save  Kashmir,  said  Mount- 
batten,  unles  I  Hari  Singh  agreed  to  accede  to 
India.  He  di^.  and  Indian  troops  were  air- 
lifted into  SiTlnagar  the  next  morning.  They 
have  been  thare  ever  since. 

In  attempt^  in  1947  and  1965  to  grab  Ksish- 
mir,  Pakistfin  sent  tribesmen,  infiltrators 
and  eventually  troops  into  the  valley,  with 
the  hope  that]  the  local  population  would  join 
a  "war  of  lideration."  But  the  locals  didn't. 
Kashmiris  didn't  easily  revolt.  Until  this 
year. 

"Not  for  25  years  have  seen  such  a  mass  up- 
rising in  thi)  valley,"  says  Rajiv  Gandhi, 
leader  of  tho  oppostilon  Congress(I)  party 
and  India's  farmer  prime  minister.  The  only 
thing  close.  In  tact,  occurred  in  1964.  That 
year,  Moslen  Kashmiris  rioted  after  a 
whisker  said  to  be  from  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammad,  the  so-called  Holy 
Relic,  disappeared  from  a  local  mosque.  It 
reappeared  six  days  later. 

Kashmiris  tlame  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  moth- 
er, Indira  Gaindhl,  for  creating  the  Crictlons 
in  Kashmir  during  the  last  decade  by  alleg- 
edly rigging  ielections  and  allowing  corrup- 
tion to  burgeon  unabated.  But  Mr.  Gandhi 
contends  the|  policies  of  V.P.  Singh  actually 
lit  the  match!  in  Kashmir. 

Last  December,  Mr.  Singh  traded  five 
jailed  Moslem  militants  for  the  kidnapped 
daughter  of  ]  ndia's  home  minister,  and  that 
emboldened  militants  in  the  region,  con- 
tends Mr.  Gindhl.  "A  feeling  was  instanta- 
neously spreiid  through  the  valley  that  the 
terrorists  hare  the  upper  hand  and  the  gov- 
ernment Is  not  willing  to  stand  up,"  he  says. 
"The  day  tiey  released  these  terrorists, 
about  200,000  were  out  on  the  the  street." 

Matters  only  got  worse.  Trying  to  restore 
order,  the  tndian  authorities  undertook 
house-to-hou  le  searches,  inflaming  passions 
even  more,  iiays  Mr.  Gandhi.  "Almost  the 
whole  town  <if  Srinagar  out  in  the  roads,  in 
winter,  until  4  a.m.  I  told  them  you're  push- 
ing people  to  the  point  where  you  will  not  be 
able  to  hold  them."  Soon  the  Indian  gov- 
ernor of  Kashmir  had  ousted  virtually  all 
Moslems  froifi  positions  in  the  local  bureauc- 
racy, and  the|  violence  was  out  of  control. 

The  econoriilc  impact  of  the  rebellion  is  ap- 
parent everywhere.  At  the  Clermont  resort 
on  the  edge  of  Srinagar,  Gulam  Butt  has 
played  host!  to  royalty,  starlets  and  dip- 
lomats seeking  the  relaxation  of  the 
Clermont's  luxurious  houseboats  on  Dal 
Lake.  Autogr&phed  photos  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son, Nelson  Hockefeller  and  George  Harrison, 
all  satisfled  customers,  adorn  his  office  wall. 
But  his  boau  are  all  empty  now  and  he  has 
fled  to  New  i>elhl.  leaving  manager  Ramzam 
in  charge.  Tpurlsts  have  evaporated  except 
for  a  few  stfttigglers,  who  realize  during  a 
gauntiet  of  ^irport  body  searches  that  they 
have  made  a  colossal  mistake  coming  to 
Srinagar.  Mri  Ramzam  offers  instant  on-the- 
spot  discounts  to  anyone  who  stops  in.  But 
no  one  has  stopped  in  for  Ave  days,  he  says. 
On  a  buildifig  wall  nearby,  someone  has 
scrawled  the  words:  "Indian  Army  Go  Back." 

So  far,  some  50,000  Hindu  families  have  fled 
the  region.  Most  of  them  now  live  in  tents 
around  Jamffiu  city,  95  miles  to  the  south 
and  outside !  the  valley.  They  say  Moslem 
militants  scared  them  away.  Moslems  claim 
the  Indian  government  moved  them  so  it 
could  more  [easily  kill  Moslem  Kashmiris. 
Roughly  60  i^litant  Moslem  groups  now  op- 
erate in  the  region,  some  seeking  an  inde- 
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pendent  state,  others  seeking  Kashmir's  an- 
nexation by  Pakistan. 

ACROSS  THE  BORDER 

Pakistan  says  some  20.000  Kashmiris  have 
also  fled  into  the  part  of  Kashmir  it  has  oc- 
cupied since  its  1965  war  with  India.  India 
claims  many  of  them  are  militants  who  have 
gone  to  Pakistan  for  "terrorist  training" 
and  who  come  back  as  infiltrators.  In  the  '^- 
vines  leading  to  the  valley  Indian  border 
guards  have  been  ambushing  suspected  infil- 
trators and  smugglers  carrying  fresh  caches 
of  Kalashnikovs  rocket  launchers  and  ma- 
chine guns — army  surplus  from  the  war  in 
Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile,  along  the  high  mountain  peaks 
west  of  the  Kashmir  valley,  the  regrular  ar- 
mies of  India  and  Pakistan  pummel  each 
other  with  artillery  fire  whenever  either  side 
inches  toward  an  advantageous  new  position. 
The  two  armies  have  been  in  each  other's 
gun  sights  in  Kashmir  and  along  their  mu- 
tual border  for  43  years. 

As  the  sun  sets,  the  valley's  surrounding 
mountains  seem  to  sparkle.  But  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Srinagar  this  is  a  time  to  hurry  home, 
not  to  take  in  the  scenery.  Curfew  is  at  dusk, 
and  trigger  fingers  start  to  Itch  soon  there- 
after. Once  the  amplified  evening  prayers 
from  the  mosques  fall  silent,  only  barking 
dogs  and  guns  are  heard  in  the  night.  The 
crack  of  a  rifle  is  answered  by  a  canine 
cacaphony  and  an  eruption  of  distant  gunfire 
that  sounds  like  exploding  popcorn. 

"Come."  says  Salim,  rising  from  tea  in  a 
back  room  of  his  family's  house.  "We  will 
meet  some  of  the  chaps."  The  curfew  doesn't 
disturb  his  friends.  They  move  with  ease 
down  a  labyrinth  of  dark  lands  and  alleys.  In 
a  lantern-lit  warehouse,  six  of  them  pose, 
their  dark  teen-age  eyes  peering  from  cloth- 
draped  faces.  AK-47  rifles  held  as  in  a  movie 
poster.  The  "chaps"  self-described  freedom- 
fighters,  but  terrorists  to  the  government- 
are  disappointed  when  a  visiting  journalist 
produces  no  camera. 

Across  town.  Vijay  Kotwal.  a  Hindu  school 
teacher,  sees  tragedy  In  this  tableau. 
"They're  just  a  bunch  of  kids  with  guns,  a 
lot  of  young  chaps  who  thought  it  a  fun 
game  to  shoot  first  and  talk  later  because 
for  a  long  time  no  one  was  shooting  back." 
he  says.  "They  call  this  a  war  for  freedom.  I 
call  it  Kashmir's  loss  of  innocence." 

[From  The  New  York  Times.  Nov.  16,  1990] 

In  TORN  Kashmir.  Frontier  Is  aflame  Once 

More 

(By  Barbara  Crossette) 

Kel.  Kashmir — In  the  treacherous  moun- 
tain terrain  along  the  disputed  border  be- 
tween Pakistani  and  Indian  Kashmir,  life 
would  be  tough  enough  without  war.  On  pre- 
cipitous slopes  and  pocket-sized  meadows, 
rural  families  raise  their  crops  and  animals 
in  isolation  at  altitudes  that  demand  a 
mountain  climber's  skills. 

But  war  of  one  kind  or  another  is  never  far 
away.  Almost  every  day.  groups  of  ex- 
hausted, hungry  exiles  from  Indian  Kashmir 
straggle  out  ot  mountain  passes  and  give 
themselves  up  to  villagers  or  Pakistani  sol- 
diers. They  come  to  escape  from  Indian 
troops  trying  to  put  down  an  independence 
movement  with  a  heavy  show  of  force — or  to 
be  trained  to  go  back  and  keep  the  Kashmiri 
fight  alive. 

Along  this  border,  Pakistani  and  Indian  ar- 
mies have  been  fighting  "a  kind  of  war"  for 
more  than  four  decades,  a  Pakistani  Army 
officer  said  in  Rawalpindi.  In  1947,  1965  and 
1971  It  flared  into  full-scale  conflict. 

With  the  steady  spread  of  insurrection  in 
the  Kashmir  Valley,   for  which  India  offi- 


cially blames  Pakistan,  the  number  of  skir- 
mishes are  again  increasing,  sending  villag- 
ers running  from  their  homes  and  fields 
under  the  muffled  booms  of  artillery. 

■WE  ARE  at  war' 

"A  real  inferno  has  been  going  on  here." 
Brig.  Syed  Hassan  Abbas  Rizvi  said  as  he 
briefed  several  reporters  who  had  been  flown 
by  helicopter  through  narrow  mountain  val- 
leys to  the  battle  area  spread  over  peaks  and 
deep  ravines. 

"We  are  at  war."  he  said.  "It  may  be  a 
local  one.  but  that's  what  it  is." 

These  days.  Pakistani  military  officers 
like  Brigadier  Rizvi,  commander  of  the  Kel 
sector,  speak  with  a  come-and-get-us  con- 
fidence about  their  ability  to  stop  the  much 
larger  Indian  Army  in  this  border  region. 

Here  on  the  "line  of  control,  "  as  the  dis- 
puted border  Is  formally  known,  morale  is 
heightened  because  the  local  population 
strongly  supports  the  Indian  Kashmiris'  re- 
volt, and  sees  Pakistan  as  the  only  inter- 
national friend  of  that  independence  move- 
ment. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  border,  Indian  sol- 
diers and  paramilitary  troops  are  harassed 
and  attacked  by  a  hostile  rebel  population. 
Kashmiris  bring  to  Pakistan  accounts  of  In- 
dian military  indiscipline,  corruption  and 
brutality. 

Brig.  Zahib  Zaman,  commander  of  the 
Neelum  Brigade  in  Muzafarabad,  described 
India's  actions  In  the  valley  as  a  "scorched- 
earth  policy"  that  relies  on  "terror  and  vio- 
lence." 

At  the  same  time,  Indian  soldiers  have 
been  trying  to  move  their  bunkers  and  other 
defenses  "frighteningly  close"  to  Pakistan, 
Brigadier  Rizvi  said.  Since  late  July,  he 
added,  four  major  attacks  have  taken  place 
In  this  region,  during  which  firing  and  shell- 
ing of  "unusual  intensity"  were  followed  by 
infantry  assaults. 

NEW  role  FX)R  troops 

He  said  that  Indian  forces  were  trying  to 
establish  defenses  in  Internationally  recog- 
nized neutral  territory. 

The  Pakistan  Army  is  not  going  to  slow 
that.  Brigadier  Rizvi  said. 

The  Indian  Government  makes  similar 
charges,  and  threats. 

The  influx  of  refugess  from  Indian  Kash- 
mir— several  thousand  in  the  last  few 
months,  officials  say — has  given  border 
forces  a  new  role  In  debriefing  and  sorting 
arrivals. 

"Since  the  army  has  been  deployed  eyeball 
to  eyeball  with  the  Indians  since  1948.  we  are 
the  first  to  meet  people  coming  across." 
Brigadier  Zahib  said.  Among  the  exiles  are 
many  young  Indian-Kashmiri  men  who  are 
"hunted  like  birds"  by  Indian  troops. 

"There  is  one  demand  from  all  these  youth 
coming  over."  Brigadier  Zahib  said.  "They 
want  to  be  trained  and  armed  and  go  back  to 
fight  alongside  the  others  in  the  valley.  " 

He  and  other  officers  deny  that  there  is 
formal  training  provided.  But  they  readily 
admit  that  weapons  and  lessons  on  how  to 
use  them  are  available  from  many  private 
sources  In  Pakistan,  Including  retired  mili- 
tary men.  Money  comes  from  relatives  and 
supporters  abroad. 

made  fit  to  fight' 

Reporters  were  taken  to  a  camp  for  Indian- 
Kashmiri  men  near  Muzsifarabad.  the  capital 
of  Azad  Kshmir,  a  semi -autonomous  Paki- 
stani state.  In  the  camp,  several  young  men 
among  the  2.000  or  more  Kashmiris  14  to  30 
years  of  age  staying  there  said  they  rep- 
resented a  host  of  guerrilla  organizations  on 
the  Indian  side.  They  said  they  were  being 


fed  well  and  made  "fit  to  fight,"  but  were 
not  given  arms. 

Some  of  the  young  exiles  said  they  had 
been  "given  numbers"  on  arrival  In  Paki- 
stan. When  their  numbers  come  np.  they 
said,  they  will  go  back  across  the  border. 
This  appears  to  lend  credence  to  Indian  accu- 
sations that  armed  insurgents  are  being  in- 
filtrated systematically. 

Brigadier  Zahib  dismissed  the  Indian 
charges  of  Pakistani  Army  involvement  in 
guerrilla  movement  across  the  border  or  the 
smuggling  of  arms.  "The  Indians  have  one 
line  of  defense  at  the  border  and  a  second 
line  6,000  meters  to  7,000  meters  back.  "  he 
said  -Behind  that  they  have  what  we  call 
choke  points.  I  don't  know  how  they  expect 
us  to  stop  them  If  they  can't."* 


AMENDMEaJTS  SUBMITTED 


INDEPENDENT  NUCLEAR  SAFETY 
'  BOARD  ACT 


KERRY  (AND  BIDEN)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  64 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. ) 

Mr.  Kerry  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Biden) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  732) 
to  amend  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974  to  create  an  independent 
Nuclear  Safety  Board,  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  24.  change  (li)  to  (iii).  and 
insert  the  following: 

(ii)  The  Board  shall  review  safety  condi- 
tions at  any  commercial  nuclear  power  plant 
requesting  an  extension  of  Its  original  oper- 
ating license.  The  Board  shall  certify,  prior 
to  Commission  consideration  of  the  license 
extension  request,  that  the  facility  meets 
the  safety  standards  required  by  the  Com- 
mission and  that  the  resolution  of  all  Unre- 
solved Safety  Issues  has  been  fully  imple- 
mented at  the  facility  and  that  all  generic 
safety  issues  have  been  corrected  at  the  fa- 
cility. The  Board  may  Impose  additional 
safety  requirements  related  to  aging-equip- 
ment issues  on  any  facility  requesting  an  op- 
erating license  extension.  Any  finding  by  the 
Board  regarding  Unresolved  Safety  Issues  is 
sufficient  for  the  Board  to  refuse  to  grant  an 
operating  license  extension. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMrrrEE  on  conservation  AMD 

forestry 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  that  the  Subconrmiit- 
tee  on  Conservation  and  Forestry  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  April  11,  1991  at  9:30  a.m.  in  SR^^J32. 
The  hearing  will  address  below  cost 
timber  sales  and  national  forest  man- 
agement. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ben  Yarbrough  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5207.  , 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS.  AND 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  21,  1991,  at  10  a.m.,  for  a  hearing 
on  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act — Financing  a  College  Edu- 
cation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  March  21.  1991,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  485  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  San  Carlos  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMriTEE  ON  INTELUGENCE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Select  Conunit- 
tee  on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  21.  1991  at  1:30  p.m. 
to  hold  an  open  hearing  on  intelligence 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate.  Thursday,  March  21.  1991 
at  10:00  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  bank  Insurance  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFITEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Conunlttee  on 
rules  and  Administration  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday,  March  21,  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m..  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  250, 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1991.  Witnesses  include  Gov.  Barbara 
Roberts  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  Sec- 
retary of  State  Ralph  Munro  of  Wash- 
ington State:  Mr.  Enunett  H.  Fremaux, 
Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics;  Ms. 
Anita  Tatum,  director  of  voter  reg- 
istration for  the  State  of  Alabama;  and 
Dr.  Susan  S.  Lederman,  president,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 
AND  REGULATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subconmiittee 
on  Government  Information  and  Regu- 
lation be  authorized  to  meet  on  Thurs- 
day, March  21.  1991  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
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subjec .:  Improving  access  to  student 
loan  fi  lancial  aid  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on.  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBqDMMrrrEE  on  international  trade 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Int  srnational  Trade  of  the  Commit- 
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March  21.  1991 

and  Natural  Resources  be 
to  meet  during  the  session 
,te,  9:30  a.m..  March  21,  1991, 
testimony  on  the  Status  of 
at!  on  of  the  Department  of 
ivilian  Nuclear  Waste  Pro- 
lated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
of  1982  and  its  1987  Amend- 

SmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
It  is  so  ordered. 


Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 

the  session  of  the  Senate   on 

22.  1991.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearlnk  on  the  renewal  of  the  United 
States  -Jai)an      Semiconductor     Trade 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on.  it  is  so  orderd. 

COMMFTTEE  ON  FINANCE 

'"ORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  sei  ision  of  the  Senate  on  March  21. 
1991.  a  .  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  and 
to  coE  sider  the  nomination  of  Renato 
Beghe  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  orderd. 

SU  ICOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES, 
TRA  JSPORTATION.  and  INFRASTRUCTURE 

i'ORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 

consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Witer  Resources,  Transportation, 
and  Ii  frastructure,  Committee  on  En- 
vlronr  lent  and  Public  Works,  be  au- 
thorizi  id  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  21,  be- 
ginnin  ?  at  10  a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing rei  arding  the  application  of  pricing 
to  suri  ace  transportation  policy. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  orderd. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

J'ORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 

consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Piislic  Lands,  National  Parks  and 
Forest  s  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  N(  .tural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  i  luring  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
2:30  p.]  n.,  March  21,  1991,  to  receive  tes- 

timon  r  on  the  following  bills:  S.  292,  S.     ESI    MEMORY    OF    JOHN    K.    EVANS, 

EIJTREPRENEUR     AND     PHI- 


SUBCOMMrrtEE  ON  TERRORISM,  NARCOTICS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FOHD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  Inter- 
national (i>peration8  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreigti  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  21,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  foreign  relations  au- 
thorization for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SU^OMMriTEE  ON  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  FOB  D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con  Bent  that  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Sc  ence  and  Transportation,  be 
authorize(  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  March  21,  1991,  at  10:30 
a.m.  on  S.  591,  Highway  Fatality  and 
Injury  Re<  luctlon  Act. 

The  PRSSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COI IMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

.  FOF  D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 

corsent  that  the  Committee  on 

Judic  ary  be  authorized  to  hold  a 

rpeetlng  during  the  session  of 

on  March  21,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 

SSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered. 
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545,  S.  549 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBC<^MnTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

•"ORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Edergy  Regulation  and  Conserva- 
tion 0  r  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natur  J  Resources  be  authorized  to 
luring  the  session  of  the  Senate, 


2  p.m.   March  21,  1991,  to  receive  testl-    cific  Reso  irces.  Inc.,  of  Hawaii. 


mony  on  S.  341,  the  National  Energy 
Secur  ty  Act  of  1991,  subtitle  A  of  title 
IV  CO]  iceming  the  export  of  renewable 
energi  and  energy  efficiency  tech- 
nolog:  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CC^MFFTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  t'ORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imouai  consent  that  the  full  Committee 


add:  tional  statements 


OIL 
LANTHROPIST 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  jay  tribute  to  John  K.  "Jack" 
Evans,  wl  o  passed  away  at  age  84  on 
Sunday,  Idarch  10,  1991,  in  Houston, 
TX.  My  acquaintance  with  Jack  dates 
back  to  ;he  mld-1970's,  when  I  first 
came  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Jack 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Pa- 


Jack's  relationship  with  Hawaii 
began  when  the  late  Governor  John 
Bums  sought  his  advice  on  how  to  in- 
crease competition  in  the  oil  refinery 
business  ^n  the  State.  As  a  result  of 
their  discussions,  a  foreign  trade  zone 
was  estabjished  and  Jack  founded  Ha- 
waiian Iiidependent  Refinery,  Inc..  a 
subsidiarji  of  Pacific  Resources,  Inc.  He 
served  on  Pacific  Resources,  Inc.'s 
board  of  d  Irectors  from  1975  to  1979,  and 
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remained  an  advisory  director  even 
after  the  company  was  acquired  by 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Australia  in  1989. 

Jack  was  well  known  to  many  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Energy  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
where  he  was  recognized  for  his  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

Orphaned  at  10,  Jack  chose  to  leave 
his  home  in  Porthmadog.  Wales,  as  a 
teenager,  to  emigrate  to  Canada  as  a 
farmhand,  and  entered  the  United 
States  in  the  mid-1920's  by  simply 
walking  over  the  border.  He  then  spent 
the  next  10  years  at  a  variety  of  jobs — 
construction  worker,  porter,  busboy, 
and  even  a  summer  stock  actor  with 
Bette  Davis,  according  to  one  biog- 
rapher, who  also  recounts  that  Jack's 
career  in  oil  began  when  he  was  a  wait- 
er in  a  New  York  City  speakeasy. 
There  he  met  a  vice  president  of  Shell 
Oil  Co.,  who  offered  him  a  job  as  a 
trainee.  He  rose  to  the  position  of  mar- 
keting manager  in  the  New  England 
area  until  World  War  II,  when  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  was  sent  to  Africa. 

Jack's  knowledge  of  the  oil  business 
came  to  the  attention  of  his  superior 
officers  who  arranged  for  his  natu- 
ralization as  a  U.S.  citizen  so  he  could 
attend  Officers'  Training  School.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Army-Navy  Petroleum 
Board  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
retired  as  a  full  colonel  in  1972. 

After  the  war.  Jack  rejoined  Shell 
Oil.  In  1947,  he  came  to  Washington, 
DC,  first  as  a  representative  of  Royal 
Dutch  Shell,  and  in  1955,  as  Shell's  di- 
rector of  government  affairs.  Retiring 
flrom  Shell  Oil  in  1960,  he  established 
his  own  firm,  the  Independent  Fuel  Oil 
Marketers  of  America,  representing  the 
concerns  of  small  oil  companies. 

Jack  was  known  as  a  caring  philsui- 
thropist,  who  with  his  wife,  Jean,  con- 
tributed to  the  Rotary  Foundation  of 
Rotary  International  to  establish 
merit  scholarships  and  the  Shriners 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children.  He  was 
the  donor  of  the  John  K.  Evans  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Journalism  for  the 
International  Association  of  Energy 
Economics.  Most  of  their  donations 
were  made  to  benefit  Hawaii  and  Flor- 
ida, two  States  that  they  called  home. 

Jack  also  retained  strong  ties  to 
Wales,  which  he  and  his  family  visited 
annually.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
National  Welsh  American  Foundation, 
which  provided  gifts  to  Welsh  charities. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Jack  lived 
in  Florida  with  his  wife,  Jean.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  five  children  and 
three  grandchildren,  all  of  whom  have 
traditional  Welsh  names. 

Mr.  President,  Jack  Evan's  life 
stands  as  a  testimony  to  the  American 
spirit.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  and  to  be 
touched  by  his  presence.  I  would  also 


like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  obituary  by  Murry  Engle  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

The  obituary  follows: 

Jack  Evans,  a  Self-Made  Man,  touched 

Many  Lives  as  a  Benefactor  and  Mentor 
(By  Murry  Engle) 

John  K.  "Jack"  Evans  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
San  Miguel  De  Allenda.  Mexico,  and  Hono- 
lulu, was  a  daring  self-made  oil  entrepreneur 
and  philanthropist— a  bright  reflection  of  the 
American  dream. 

Evans  died  in  Houston  Sunday  at  age  84 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack  in  San  Miguel 
De  Allenda.  where  he  and  his  wife.  Jean,  re- 
cently renovated  a  house. 

He  was  orphaned  at  age  10  and  lived  in  the 
small  town  of  Portmadog  in  Northern  Wales. 
When  he  was  16,  he  heard  of  an  offer  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  through  which  he  could  in- 
denture himself  as  a  farm  hand  in  Canada. 

He  ran  away  to  London  and  soon  was  In 
Canada.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  realize 
the  work  was  the  equivalent  of  slavery,  so  he 
entered  the  United  States  Illegally  and  took 
what  work  he  could  find. 

One  night  in  a  New  Jersey  restaurant,  he 
waited  on  Al  Capone's  table. 

Eventually  Shell  Oil  Co.  hired  Evans  as  a 
trainee.  He  was  Its  marketing  manager  for 
New  England  when  World  War  II  began.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  private,  but  the 
army  soon  saw  more  in  him  and  arranged  for 
his  U.S.  citizenship.  He  was  sent  to  Officer's 
Training  School.  He  retired  as  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  colonel  and  returned  to  work  at  Shell 
until  his  retirement  in  1960. 

Evans  came  to  Hawaii  after  retirement,  in- 
vited by  the  late  Grov.  John  A.  Burns.  Burns 
sought  Evans"  advice  for  the  state  on  In- 
creasing competition  in  the  oil  industry. 

The  result  was  the  establishment  of  Ha- 
waii's foreign  trade  zone  and  the  founding  of 
Hawaii  Independent  Refinery.  Inc..  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Pacific  Resources  Inc.  PRI  is  now 
merged  Into  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co. 
Ltd.  of  Australia.  Evans  was  a  director  of 
PRI  until  1979,  and  held  a  large  block  of 
stock.  He  was  an  adviser  to  the  company  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

In  Hawaii.  Evans  also  formed  his  own  oil 
consulting  business. 

Evans  always  had  practical  advice  for 
friends. 

One  of  those  friends  is  Rhys  Morris,  a 
Welshman  from  Evans'  hometown.  Morris  is 
In  his  second  year  of  working  toward  liis 
master's  of  business  administration  degree 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii  under  an  Evans 
grant.  Morris  also  was  a  Maurice  Sullivan 
Fellow  of  the  Hawaii  Rotary  Youth  Founda- 
tion. 

"I  used  to  wear  earrings  in  my  left  ear.  but 
he  (Mr.  Evans)  didn't  know  that  until  he  saw 
my  picture,  and  then  he  hit  the  roof,"  Morris 
said.  Evans  told  Morris.  "We  must  be  careful 
what  we  wear.  Become  a  millionaire  like  me 
and  you  can  even  wear  earrings  in  your 
nose." 

Morris  said  that  Evans  didn't  only  provide 
money  for  his  students,  but  took  the  time  to 
talk  to  him  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on. 

"He  wanted  me  to  do  well  and  show  I  was 
earning  It.  He  became  my  mentor,"  Morris 
said.  "He  was  so  young,  had  so  much  vi- 
brancy. It  was  difficult  for  others  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  was  always  full  of  so  much  en- 
ergy, I  think  we  all  thought  he  was  invin- 
cible. 

Fereidun  Fesharaki  of  the  E^t-West  Cen- 
ter and  Robert  G.  Reed  m.  chairman,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  of  PRI,  wrote  about 
Evans  in  their  dedication  of  the  1969  book. 


'Essays  in  Honor 


"The  Oil  Market  in  the  19606:  Challenges  for 
the  New  Era."" 

The  book  was  subtitled: 
of  John  K.  Evans.  "  It  said: 

"Jack  Evans  has  touched  the  lives  of  many 
people.  He  U  a  man  who  speaks  his  mind.  Al- 
though a  practical  man,  he  is  blessed  with 
high  intellect.  Jack"s  toughness  and  out- 
spoken words  sometimes  hid  his  very  warm 
and  soft  heart — how  he  gives  so  generously 
to  worthwhile  causes,  how  he  promotes 
international  understanding,  and  bow  he 
tries  to  help  those  In  need,  both  with  love, 
moral  support  and  money." 

Ed  FuU.  president  of  his  own  International 
trading  company  and  past  district  governor 
of  Rotary,  said  he  met  Evans,  a  participant 
In  a  Hawaii  Rotary  seminar  for  young  peo- 
ple. 

"I  was  very  Impressed."  Futa  said.  "The 
young  people  were  enthralled  with  his  sto- 
ries. He  explained  how  Important  education 
is  and  how  much  he  missed  having  a  formal 
one.  He  wasn't  even  a  high  school  graduate, 
but  he  tried  to  educate  himself 

"He  emphasized  how  important  it  is  to  be 
able  to  read  and  to  write  in  order  to  express 
yourself,  and  how  important  friendships  were 
in  business.  He  had  several  mentors  along 
the  way  that  he  said  were  important  to  his 
development."" 

"He  was  quite  a  philosopher.  Toward  the 
end,  he  turned  more  spiritual.""  Futa  said. 

Evans  was  involved  in  many  foundations, 
including  the  National  Welsh-American 
Foundation  and  the  Young  Entrepreneurs  of 
America  Inc. 

Together  with  his  wife.  Jean,  he  founded 
the  Golden  Rule  Foundation. 

Through  the  Golden  Rule  Foundation,  the 
Evanses  donated  more  than  SI  million  to  the 
Shriners  Crippled  Childrens  Hospital  in  Hon- 
olulu and  the  Rotary  International  Scholar- 
ship here. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  6  p.m.  April  3 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
D.C.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  U.S. 
SENATOR  EUGENE  MCCARTHY 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  salute  a  man  who.  dur- 
ing his  time  in  public  service,  came  to 
personify  the  grassroots,  independent, 
and  thoughtful  political  activist  that 
has  put  Minnesota  in  a  national  leader- 
ship role  for  decades.  I  congratulate 
•former  Minnesota  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  on  his  75th  birthday  on 
March  29,  1991. 

Eugene  McCarthy  was  bom  in  Wat- 
kins,  near  my  own  home  in  central 
Minnesota.  His  much  admired  wit.  in- 
telligence. coUegiality,  and  gentle  spir- 
it were  inherited  from  his  parents  and 
nurtiired  in  his  years  at  St.  John's  Pre- 
paratory School  and  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity. 

He  tells  the  story  on  himself  that  he 
was  thrown  off  the  St.  John's  Prep 
Football  Team  by  the  coach,  my  fa- 
ther, for  being  too  small.  He  did  go  on 
to  play  college  baseball  and  hockey, 
and  coach  in  a  high  school  in  North  Da- 
kota. In  Al  Eisele's  book,  "Almost  to 
the  Presidency,"  it  is  noted  that  Eu- 
gene McCarthy,  however,  excelled  aca- 
demically, graduating  cum  laude  trom 
St.  John's  in  1935.  He  was  19  years  old. 
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Elisele  notes  that  the  yearbook  pre- 
dicted that  "McCarthy's  'really  breath- 
taking accomplishment  is  yet  to  be  re- 
corded.' " 

In  1946,  McCarthy  took  a  teaching  po- 
sition at  the  College  of  St.  Thomas  in 
St.  Paul.  It  was  at  that  time  that  his 
political  and  social  philosophy  began 
to  take  shape.  The  Democratic  Farmer 
Labor  Party  [DFL]  in  St.  Paul  was 
tightly  controlled  by  labor  bosses,  and, 
as  did  the  party  in  Minneapolis,  had  ex- 
treme leftist  leanings.  McCarthy,  the 
professor,  rallied  new  activists,  fellow 
professors  and  students  among  them, 
who  worked  at  the  grassroots  level  to 
reshape  the  local  DFL. 

The  Fourth  District  of  Minnesota 
sent  McCarthy  to  Washington.  DC  in 
1948.  Eisele  says  McCarthy  accounted 
for  two  reasons  for  nmning:  "*  *  *  the 
need  to  make  the  Minnesota  DFL  a 
party  for  the  independent  liberal  as 
well  as  for  the  workingman,  and  the 
conviction  that  a  man  backed  only  by 
organized  labor  could  not  defeat  the 
opponent.  He  said  his  major  legislative 
interests  would  be  in  the  fields  of  labor 
and  civil  rights." 

Throughout  the  early  1950'8,  McCar- 
thy worked  on  his  agenda.  When  he  an- 
nounced in  1958  his  intention  to  run  for 
the  Senate,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  wrote:  "McCarthy  has  gained  the 
reputation  for  serenely  cleaving  to  his 
principles,  no  matter  what  the  prevail- 
ing political  winds." 

McCarthy  was  one  of  the  first  to  beat 
against  the  wind  and  question  the 
United  State's  role  in  Vietnam.  He  was 
in  the  eye  of  the  storm  in  the  1960's,  an 
articulate  shaper  of  the  debate  that 
would  change  the  course  of  history. 

Independence  of  thought  has  been  the 
trademark  of  Eugene  McCarthy  tp  this 
day.  He  has  been  a  prolific  author,  poet 
and  philosopher  as  well  as  an  occa- 
sional candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
His  campaigns,  most  recently  in  1988, 
have  been  lightning  rods  for  a  variety 
of  issues  including  campaign  financing 
laws  and  the  need  for  the  third  party 
option. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  diamond  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  Eugene  McCarthy 
continues  to  be  a  jewel  of  independent 
thought.  His  many-faceted  political 
legacy  is  to  be  considered  and  valued 
by  all  in  Minnesota  and  in  this  Cham- 
ber.* 


TEXTILE  CUSTOMS  FRAUD 
STRIKES  AGAIN 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent articles  from  Women's  Wear  Daily 
provide  a  sad  reminder  of  what  our  bat- 
tered textile  and  apparel  industry  is  up 
against.  The  lead  paragraph  of  the  first 
article  says  it  all: 

Federal  prosecutors  in  May  are  exi)ected  to 
ask  several  grand  Juries  to  indict  numerous 
U.S.  arms  for  knowingly  importing  Chinese 
apparel  that  was  transshipped  through  third 
countries.  It  was  learned. 


Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a  new 
story.'  I  have  been  taking  the  floor  of 
the  Stenate  for  years  to  discuss  Cus- 
toms fraud.  Some  years  ago  I  presented 
a  seri  js  of  "Frauds  of  the  Day"  in  an 
effort  to  dramatize  the  extent  of  this 
crimi]  lal  activity. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  latter  term, 
Mr.  President.  We  are  talking  about 
criminal  activity.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  few  extra  shirts  being  snuck 
into  1  he  country  in  somebody's  suit- 
case. To  get  indicted  for  customs  fraud 
you  1  ave  to  knowingly  misrepresent 
the  product  you  are  importing,  in  the 
current  cases,  largely  by  lying  about 
the  ountry  of  origin.  These  are  not 
small  quantities.  As  the  article  indi- 
cates, the  largest  Chinese  seizures  in- 
volve(  151,000  dozen  women's  and  girl's 
pants  and  shorts,  52,239  dozen  women's 
and  g  rl's  shirts  and  blouses,  and  32,731 
dozen  men's  and  boy's  pants.  While 
China  api>ears  to  be  the  largest  of- 
fendei ,  it  is  clearly  not  the  only  one. 

Thii  1  kind  of  episode  sheds  some  light 
on  wh  y  we  hear  frequently  from  the  do- 
mesti :  textile  and  apparel  industry 
seekii  tg  legislation.  We  are  supposed  to 
have  a  textile  policy  in  this  country 
that  t  racks  the  multifiber  arrangement 
in  lin  iting  imiwrts  to  approximately  6 
perce:  it  annual  growth.  In  1980  then- 
candi  late  Ronald  Reagan  promised,  if 
elect*  d,  to  limit  textile  growth  to 
gTowt  h.  in  the  domestic  industry,  which 
has  b;en  in  the  1  to  2  percent  range. 
Over  ;he  years,  on  average,  both  limits 
have  )een  ignored;  quotas  have  been  in- 
creas  id  for  political  and  military  rea- 
sons, and  fraud  has  mushroomed.  Even 
now,  the  Philippines  is  apparently  de- 
mand ng  increased  textile  and  apparel 
quota  3  as  part  of  the  negotiation  on  re- 
newii  g  the  lease  on  our  military  bases 
there 

It  i  I  no  wonder  that  under  these  cir- 
cums  ances  the  industry  has  sought 
legisl  ition.  Promises  not  kept,  jobs 
sacril  iced  for  political  purposes,  ramp- 
ant f  aud  taken  together  do  not  pro- 
vide 1 1,  lot  of  confidence  that  our  Gov- 
emm  mt  is  on  top  of  this  situation. 

The  fraud  situation  is  particularly 
serioi  is,  Mr.  President,  because  it  is  not 
uniqu  e  to  textiles  and  apparel,  and  be- 
cause it  threatens  the  credibility  of  our 
trade  policy.  What  is  the  point  of  nego- 
tiatii  g  agreements  if  we  can't  enforce 
them '  These  are  not  GATT-illegal  uni- 
laten  il  quotas.  These  are  multilater- 
ally  ( anctioned,  negotiated  limits  that 
are  bjing  circumvented,  in  some  cases 
with  the  cooperation,  if  not  conniv- 
ance, of  other  governments. 

Th(  Customs  Service  is  to  be  com- 
mend ed  in  its  aggrressiveness  in  going 
aiter  these  criminals.  They  could  be  a 
lot  n  ore  aggressive  if  they  had  addi- 
tiona .  enforcement  tools,  particularly 
the  ability  to  utilize  information  pre- 
sente  i  to  grand  juries  in  criminal  cases 
as  pert  of  civil  cases  the  Service 
brin^.  As  the  article  notes,  criminal 
pena:  ties,   while  not  insignificant  on 
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paper,  are  rarely  fully  imposed.  The 
true  enforcement  device  is  Customs' 
ability  to  {impose  financial  penalties  in 
civil  cases.  Their  leverage  in  that  re- 
spect would  be  enhanced  if  they  could 
benefit  fifcm  the  grand  jury  informa- 
tion relating  to  exactly  the  same  cases. 
I  have  made  this  proposal  from  time  to 
time  in  Uie  past  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  tie  future. 

Another  proposal  that  would  have  a 
significanjt  impact  in  matters  like 
these  is  $.  private  right  of  action  for 
customs  fraud.  The  Senate  has  pre- 
viously passed  such  a  proposal,  only  to 
have  it  dropped  in  conference,  in  part 
at  the  iiKistence  of  a  number  of  im- 
porters and  multinational  companies 
who  simply  don't  want  to  be  caught 
and  do  not  want  to  be  liable  for  their 
actions.  It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  we 
had  to  witness  the  destruction  of  an 
entire  inldustry  before  the  Congress 
took  this  problem  seriously  enough  to 
take  actibn.  Perhaps  the  predicted  se- 
ries of  in(|ictment8  in  May  will  serve  as 
a  wake-up  call  on  fraud  and  stimulate 
some  actijon  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  texts  of 
the  two  :  articles  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
IMPORTIRS  Face  Transshipping  Probe 
I      (By  Jim  Ostroff) 

WASHiNoroN.— Federal  prosecutors  in  May 
are  expected  to  ask  several  grand  Juries  to 
indict  numerous  U.S.  firms  for  knowingly 
importing  I  Chinese  apparel  that  was  trans- 
shlpi>ed  tbrough  third  countries,  it  was 
learned.     | 

The  grand  Juries  have  been  convened  to 
hear  evidence  of  importers  illegally  buying 
women's  a|id  men's  apparel  from  third-party 
countries  to  disguise  their  Chinese  origin, 
said  Customs  investigator  J.  Robert  Dorsett. 
He  declinefl  to  give  the  actual  number  of  Im- 
porters b^lng  investigated,  except  to  say 
that  many  were  involved.  He  would  not  give 
the  locatic  n  or  number  of  grand  Juries. 

The  cha  rges  they  could  face  are  many, 
Dorsett  said,  and  range  from  smuggling  to 
conspiracy  to  violating  international  trade 
agreemente.  Conviction  on  each  count  could 
amount  toj  a  civil  penalty  of  three  times  the 
value  of  die  illegally  Imported  goods.  For 
smuggling!  alone,  the  criminal  penalty  car- 
ries a  maiqlmum  of  S10,000  in  fines  and  up  to 
five  years  in  prison. 

The  anticipated  legal  action  follows  an 
elght-monih  investigation  by  the  Customs 
Service  ofi  a  reported  worldwide  scheme  to 
clrcumvenE  U.S.  import  quotas  for  Chinese 
apparel  and  textiles. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  December 
charged  bick  about  1  million  dozen  items 
against  China's  quota,  mainly  for  1991,  for  al- 
leged violations.  The  agency  said  it  took 
these  punitive  actions  based  on  conclusive 
evidence  t|iat  Chinese  firms  engaged  in  mas- 
sive circu«ivention  of  U.S.  import  quotas  by 
shipping  apparel  through  third  countries 
where  the  goods  often  were  relabeled  to  dis- 
guise theit  origin. 

Chinese  {government  oOicials  vehemently 
denied  thqse  charges,  and  at  least  one  made 
vague  statements  about  retaliating  against 
the  U.S.  B0th  sides  are  set  to  meet  in  Hawaii 
next  week  I  to  discuss  the  situation. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  these  talks. 
Dorsett,  an  ofQcial  with  the  Customs  Com- 
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mercial Fraud  Enforcement  Textile  Team, 
said  he  anticipates  indictments  of  American 
importing  firms. 

"A  large  number  of  search  warrants  have 
been  executed  seeking  information  from  a 
large  number  of  companies"  about  allegedly 
illegal  Import  activities.  Dorsett  said. 

Customs  officials  said  about  600  investiga- 
tions of  Importers  have  occurred  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  foreign  cities.  Dorsett  declined  to  say 
through  which  ports  the  suspected  apparel 
was  routed. 

Dorsett  explained  that  once  the  grand  Ju- 
ries hand  up  their  indictments,  which  he  ex- 
pects will  be  In  May.  the  cases  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
prosecution. 

Dorsett  speculated  that  any  company 
charged  with  quota  and  related  violations 
would  not  receive  the  maximum  sentence. 
The  aggregate  penalties  can  add  up  to  such  a 
long  Jail  sentence  that  "generally,  if  there  is 
a  preponderance  of  evidence,  we  end  up  with 
a  plea  bargrain  where  a  person  accepts  a  fine 
and/or  a  Jail  sentence,"  rather  than  going  to 
trial,  he  said. 

Dorsett  declined  to  give  any  information 
about  apparel  Import  companies  now  under 
Investigation,  save  to  say  "the  same  people 
seem  to  get  back  Into  It  over  and  over." 

"For  instance,"  he  said,  "we  had  one  1978 
case  of  transshipment  and  the  same  person 
came  back  in  1960  to  be  charged  with  similar 
violations.  Now  we've  reopened  the  case 
again. 

"Part  of  the  problem,  I  guess,  is  that  we're 
not  giving  them  a  hard  enough  slap  on  the 
hands.  We  plea  bargain  (with  repeat  offend- 
ers.)" 

Customs  data  made  available  to  WWD  Indi- 
cated the  magnitude  of  the  alleged  trans- 
shipment activities. 

In  reporting  various  investigations,  the 
data  noted,  for  example,  that  Customs  offi- 
cials In  Milan,  in  1968  and  1989,  identified 
about  25,000  dozen  shirts  and  pants  that  were 
labeled  "Made  in  Lebanon,"  but  were 
tracked  to  China,  via  Europe  and  New  York. 

In  another  incident,  the  documents  stated: 
"The  Special  Agent  In  Charge,  New  York,  ex- 
ecuted a  federal  search  warrant  on  the  prem- 
ises of  a  U.S.  importer.  Records  seized  during 
the  search  revealed  that  the  Importer  was 
operating  in  concert  with  a  Hong  Kong  firm 
to  transship  apiwrel  through  Panama  and 
Lesotho.  The  scheme  included  diversion  of 
over  135,000  dozen  garments  from  China 
through  these  countries  to  the  U.S.  from 
January  to  May  1990." 

The  biggest  single  seizure  of  China-made 
product  allegedly  transshipped  through  Pan- 
ama Into  New  York  Included  almost  151,000 
dozen  of  women's  and  girls'  pants  and  shorts. 
This  was  followed  by  52.239  dozen  of  women's 
an  girls'  shirts  and  blouses  and  32,711  dozen 
men's  and  boys'  pants. 

Meanwhile,  Laura  Jones,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Association  of  Importers  of 
Textiles  and  Apparel,  cautioned  against 
drawing  the  "wrong  conclusions"  about  the 
pending  grand  pay  action. 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  any  al- 
legations must  be  proved  in  court.  It  is  very 
possible  that  these  Importers  are  the  victims 
of  transshipment,  that  they  may  not  have 
had  any  Idea  where  these  [Chinese]  goods 
came  from,"  she  said. 

"There  are  things  companies  can  do  to  ver- 
ify these  goods'  origin,  but  the  bottom  line  is 
that  In  the  end  it  is  hard  to  know  for  sure. 

"The  vast  majority  of  people  in  this  indus- 
try are  honest."  Jones  said.  "They  operate  In 
compliance  with  all  government  regula- 
tions," she  said,  but  adding  "if  any  of  these 


allegations  are  true  they  [could]  give  the  in- 
dustry a  bad  name." 

Customs,  Taiwan  Discuss  Transshipping 

Suspicions 
(By  Steve  Famsworth  and  Jim  Ostroff) 

Washington.— U.S.  Customs  Service  offi- 
cials and  representatives  of  the  Taiwan  gov- 
ernment met  Wednesday  to  discuss  cases  of 
suspected  transshipment  of  apparel  through 
the  Island  nation. 

"We  have  got  documents  that  look  bad  to 
us,"  said  Bob  Dorsett,  acting  chief  of  Cus- 
toms' commercial  compliance  branch  in 
Washington.  "We  think  we  have  got  trans- 
shipment." 

Dorsett  said  U.S.  and  Taiwan  representa- 
tives traded  information  on  cases  of  men's 
and  women's  apparel  thought  to  have  been 
made  elsewhere,  including  China,  and 
shipped  under  Taiwan's  import  quota.  The 
two  governments  agreed  at  the  meeting  to 
discuss  the  matter  further. 

"We  are  asking  for  their  help  in  looking 
into  this,  "  Dorsett  said.  "They  are  being 
more  cooperative  than  we  thought  they 
would  be." 

Dorsett  cautioned  that  Customs'  investiga- 
tion is  still  in  its  early  stages.  He  said  the 
U.S.  government  was  at  least  several  months 
away  from  deciding  whether  to  deny  entry  to 
goods  or  to  assess  chargebacks  against  the 
quotas  of  other  nations  thought  to  be  the  ac- 
tual country  of  origin. 

A  U.S.  government  trade  official,  who  de- 
clined to  be  identified,  said:  "There  is  great 
concern  within  government  and  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry over  a  substantial  transshipment 
problem  with  Taiwan.  It  could  be  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  situation  with  Macau." 

Last  fall  the  U.S.  detained  or  refused  entry 
for  about  S3  million  worth  of  sweaters  alleg- 
edly made  in  China,  but  transshipped 
through  Macau. 

The  U.S.  later  demanded  and  received  as- 
surances from  trade  officials  within  the  col- 
ony of  tighten  trade  enforcement  and  Im- 
posed chargebacks  against  China's  U.S.  Im- 
port quotas. 

U.S.  Customs  investigations  have  also  in- 
vestigated or  are  continuing  to  investigate 
suspected  transshipments  through  Hong 
Kong,  Panama  and  Mozambique  and  also  sus- 
pected transshipments  of  merchandise  made 
in  Vietnam. 

American  companies  are  banned  by  law 
from  trading  with  Vietnam,  the  official 
noted. 

Seth  Bodner,  president  of  the  National 
Knitwear  and  Sportswear  Association,  said 
he  has  received  numerous  reports  about  al- 
leged transshipments  through  Taiwan,  con- 
sisting of  "cut  and  sewn  sportswear  and 
sweaters." 

Bodner  speculated  that  manufacturing 
costs  may  have  caused  Taiwanese  producers 
to  go  elsewhere,  covertly,  to  continue  ap- 
parel production. 

"It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  in  the  [1990] 
sweater  antidumping  case  the  Taiwanese  in- 
dustry testified  repeatedly  at  International 
Trade  Commission  hearings  that  they  were 
going  out  of  the  sweater  business  because  of 
rising  costs,  but  now  are  challenging  the  ITC 
dumping  decision  in  court. 

"Obviously,"  he  added,  "the  Taiwanese 
want  to  hold  on  to  their  sweater  quota.  If 
they  can't  make  goods  there  .  .  .  they  will 
have  these  goods  manufactured  elsewhere."* 


TERRORISM 

•  Mr.   LIEBERMAN.    Mr.    President.   I 
would  like  to  address  one  of  the  most 


serious  national  security  issues  of  our 
time,  the  fight  against  terrorism.  I 
have  had  a  particular  interest  in  ter- 
rorism since  coming  to  the  Senate  and, 
thanks  to  the  kind  authorization  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  I 
chaired  a  hearing  on  this  issue  in  Sep- 
tember 1989  before  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  The  witnesses 
included:  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner, 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency;  Morris  Busby.  Coordi- 
nator for  Counterterrorism  at  the 
State  Department;  and  Oliver  Revell. 
Associate  Deputy  Director— Investiga- 
tions. Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Since  then.  I  have  invited  various 
terrorism  experts  to  address  aspects  of 
counterterrorism  policy  with  Senators 
in  a  series  of  seminars.  I  would  like  to 
offer  particular  thanks  to:  Ambassador 
Jerold  Bremer,  who  discussed  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  improve  international  coopera- 
tion to  combat  terrorism;  Oliver  Revell 
who  briefed  us  on  the  FBI's  efforts  to 
counter  domestic  terrorism;  Steve  Em- 
erson and  Brian  Dufy.  who  spoke  about 
their  book  on  Pan  Am  103;  Dr.  Martin 
Kramer  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Insti- 
tute, who  analyzed  the  hostage  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon;  and  Dr.  Raymond 
Zilinskas  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, who  discussed  the  threat  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Noel  Koch, 
former  director  of  special  planning.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  Alton  Prye. 
director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  their 
contributions  to  these  discussions. 

Finally.  I  have  appreciated  the  par- 
ticipation of  Senators  Glenn.  Grass- 
ley.  DeConcini.  Cranston.  Lauten- 
BERG.  Kasten.  and  Robb. 

Based  on  these  discussions.  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  combating  terror- 
ism in  a  number  of  important  areas: 

Embassy  security:  Beginning  in  the 
1970's.  terrorist  attacks  against  our 
embassy  personnel  escalated  dramati- 
cally. One  only  has  to  look  at  the  two 
plaques  on  the  State  Department  wall 
commemorating  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty.  The  first  plaque  took  187  years  to 
fill;  most  of  the  people  on  it  lost  their 
lives  to  accidents  or  disease.  The  sec- 
ond plaque  took  only  20  years  to  fill; 
most  were  murdered  by  terrorists. 

Fortunately,  we  have  made  progress 
in  this  area.  During  the  1980's.  we  spent 
more  than  SI  billion  on  embassy  secu- 
rity to  install  shatter-resistant  glass 
and  reinforced  concrete  walls.  These 
measures  have  foiled  a  number  of  at- 
tacks, including  the  most  recent  one 
by  the  German  Red  Army  faction 
against  our  embassy  in  Bonn. 

Airline  hijackings:  During  the  1960's 
and  early  1970's.  there  were  15  to  18  hi- 
jackings a  year.  In  1970.  for  example, 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  highjacked  three  airliners  in 
one  day.  Since  then,  the  United  States 
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and  the  international  commvinity  have 
developed  nearly  universal  screening 
procedures  of  airline  passengers  for 
weapons.  As  a  result,  hijackings  have 
declined  dramatically. 

International  cooperation:  Since  the 
mid-1980s,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided training  to  more  than  4,000  peo- 
ple from  over  40  countries  in 
counterterrorism  techniques.  This  has 
P6ud  off  in  Improved  airline  security, 
bomb  squads,  and  intelligence  monitor- 
ing. The  United  States  also  has  suc- 
cessfully renegotiated  extradition  trea- 
ties with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Can- 
ada, among  others,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  trials  of  terrorists.  Finally, 
Western  and  Third  World  intelligence 
officials  now  meet  on  a  reg\Uar  basis, 
whereas  contacts  in  the  past  were  spo- 
radic. 

Despite  this  progress,  there  is  still 
much  work  that  must  be  done  in  other 
areas: 

Airline  security:  Since  the  Pan  Am 
103  disaster,  the  United  States  has  ur- 
gently sought  to  develop  devices  that 
can  detect  the  Semtex  explosive  that 
brought  down  the  aircraft.  The  most 
promising  device  uses  low  energy  neu- 
trons to  activate  the  nitrogen  nuclei 
that  are  usually  found  in  explosives- 
thermal  neutron  analysis.  The  nuclei 
then  produce  gamma  radiation  of  a 
characteristic  energy,  which  are  de- 
tected and  identified.  Unfortunately, 
this  machine  still  suffers  from  a  high 
false  alarm  rate.  Further  progress  in 
TNA  devices  is  necessary. 

Other  devices  must  also  be  examined, 
including  the  following: 

Computerized  tomography,  based  on 
x-ray  and  computing  technologies, 
could  produce  a  detailed  three-dimen- 
sional image  of  explosives. 

Advanced  vapor  detectors  may  be 
able  to  "sniff  out"  explosives. 

None  of  these  technologies  are  on  the 
verge  of  full  exploitation,  but  progress 
In  miniaturization  is  permitting  more 
accurate  devices. 

Weapons  of  mass  destruction:  There 
has  been  much  discussion  of  chemical 
and  biological  weai>ons  as  a  result  of 
the  war  with  Iraq.  Based  on  my  discus- 
sions, it  appears  that  biological  weap- 
ons have  a  potential  to  kill  hundreds  of 
individuals,  but  probably  not  thou- 
sands. Chemical  weapons  are  bulky, 
but  still  could  be  used  by  terrorists  in 
such  targets  as  air  conditioning  sys- 
tems of  skycrapers.  We  need,  therefore, 
better  devices  that  can  ferret  out  these 
kinds  of  materials. 

Research  and  development:  Because 
of  the  terrorism  threat  regarding  air- 
line security  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, we  must  continue  to  expend 
time  and  money  for  more  research  and 
development  [R&D].  We  have  already 
created  a  national  counterterrorism 
R&D  program,  overseen  by  the  State 
Department.  About  two  dozen  other 
agencies  take  part  in  the  program 
through    a    coordinating    committee 


called  thi  i  Technical  Support  Working 
Group  [Tl  ;WG]. 

Unfortiinately,  the  amount  of  funds 
for  this  program  has  been  cut  in  recent 
years.  LaAt  year,  for  example,  Congrress 
did  authorize  and  appropriate  the  Ad- 
ministra^on's  full  request  of  $3  million 
for  R&D  jas  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment app  -opriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  Hovever.  the  State  Department 
subsequei  itly  cut  the  program  by  SI 
million.  '  "he  cuts  were  ostensibly  made 
because  c  f  the  unexpected  evacuations 
and  othe:  expenses  resulting  from  the 
Persian  G  ulf  crisis. 

Noneth  iless,  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  placinf  a  higher  priority  on  short 
term  re  luirements,  as  opposed  to 
longer  te  :m  ones,  such  as  R&D.  Such 
cuts  are  regrettable  since  the  amount 
of  mone3  involved — only  several  mil- 
lion doll  ITS — is  paltry  in  comparison 
with  the  potential  pay-offs.  In  short, 
this  prorram  should  no  longer  be 
slighted. 

Elxecutve  Order  12333:  Executive 
Order  12J33,  which  was  signed  in  1974, 
bars  agei  icies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
from  pari  icipating  in  the  assassination 
of  any  f<  reign  individual.  Even  if  the 
U.S.  Gov  imment,  for  example,  knew  of 
a  terrori  it  act  being  planned  by  Iraqi 
terrorist! ,  it  could  not  try  to  prevent  it 
by  targ€  ting  those  individuals.  This 
conceiva!  ily  could  save  many  American 
and  forei  rn  lives.  No  other  government 
in  the  wc  rid  has  such  a  prohibition.  We 
should  cl  sarly  revisit  this  issue. 

Mr.  Pr  isident.  no  one  can  promise  a 
world  ffe  J  of  terrorists.  We  still  have  a 
long  and  difficult  struggle  before  us. 
Intellige  ice  regarding  terrorist  groups 
is  often  iifficult  to  obtain  because  of 
the  tight  knit  nature  of  these  organiza- 
tions. Captured  terrorists  willing  to 
talk  afte  •  an  attack  are  often  low-level 
operative  s  who  don't  know  much  about 
the  inne  •  workings  of  their  organiza- 
tion. Ev€  n  if  we  learn  about  the  terror- 
ist lead€  re,  we  may  not  know  where 
they  are  located  at  any  given  time. 

Nonetl  eless,  we  have  already  made 
progress  regarding  international  co- 
operatioi  i,  hijacking  prevention,  and 
embassy  security.  Terrorism  is  ulti- 
mately 1  he  weapon  of  the  weak,  the 
cowardlji,  and  the  marginal.  I  am  con- 
fident tl  at  we  can  prevail  through  a 
sustaine(   effort  of  will  and  ingenuity." 


CRIME  EST  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  K  ERREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  s  Washington  Post  carries  on 
its  front  page  the  story  of  the  death  of 
Army  Spc.  Anthony  Riggs,  a  veteran  of 
OperatiMi  Desert  Storm.  He  was  killed 
in  Detro.t  where  he  had  arrived  home 
hs  own  letters.  The  story  re- 

"witnesses  heard  five-rapid 
shots  an  1  the  sounds  of  a  car  screech- 
ing dow)  1  the  street.  Spc.  Tony  Riggs 

3f  the  heroes  whose  operations 
of  Patri(  >t  missiles  kept  the  successful 
military  operation  on  track. 
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Another  yo  ing  man  shot  to  death  on 
America's  streets  and  I  feel  terrible. 
Perhaps  I  she  uld  just  let  the  feeling  go, 
but  the  incicent  will  not  leave  me.  It 
does  not  feel  as  if  it  is  out  there;  it  is 
felt  in  here. 

Perhaps  I  ^ould  just  let  the  feeling 
go,  but  the  needless  death  of  any  youth 
affects  me  de  eply.  When  I  hear  about  a 
soldier  who  manned  a  Patriot  missile 
battery  in  Sa  adi  Arabia  being  cut  down 
in  Detroit  as  he  was  unloading  a  mov- 
ing van,  I  til  ink  again  of  Dan  Hotz,  a 
young  man  fiom  Omaha,  who  was  shot 
and  killed  h«re  in  Washington  in  July 
1989,  7  montiis  after  I  was  sworn  into 
office. 

Perhaps  I  should  let  the  feeling  go 
because  I  wcnder  if  other  Nebraskans 
will  feel  I  aiouldn't  be  spending  my 
time  on  sucti  things.  I  wonder  with 
some  wearin<  ss  if  anything  can  be  done 
to  reduce  ths  level  of  violence  in  this 
country  I  lov  b  so  much.  Then  I  think  of 
Miss  Fields,  a  wonderful  second  grade 
teacher  at  Walnut  Hill  Elementary 
School  in  Omaha,  and  other  teachers, 
I>arents.  and  community  leaders  who 
are  trying  with  love  and  attention  to 
cut  this  cha  n  of  violence,  and  I  press 
on. 

A  dlspropoi  'tionate  number  of  today's 
young  murdtr  victims  are  black,  but  I 
do  not  belie\  e  this  is  primarily  a  prob- 
lem of  race.  It  is  not  a  consequence  of 
white  racism  or  isolated  black  anger.  It 
is  a  commur  ity  problem  which  affects 
all  of  us.  Tlie  glue  which  should  be 
holding  us  tc  gether  simply  is  not. 

This  is  als( »  not  a  problem  which  will 
be  solved  with  gun  control  or  civil 
rights  legislition.  The  case  for  these 
cannot  be  mi  tde  with  the  belief  that  vi- 
olence on  ovx  streets  will  end  if  they 
are  enacted. 

It  is  a  problem  which  will  only  be 
solved  if  we  tiave  a  committed  willing- 
ness to  addn  ss  a  short  list  of  economic 
problems  fa<  ed  by  growing  number  of 
Americans.  ]  'or  an  astonishing  number 
of  us,  what  s  taken  home  in  pay  will 
not  cover  th  e  costs  of  housing,  health 
care,  transj  ortation,  and  education. 
The  problem  we  face  is  that  in  Amer- 
ica, hope  is  teing  eroded  from  within. 

Our  school  system  is  leaving  too 
many  peoplu  unprepared  for  a  world 
changed  by  new  technologies  and  new 
demands.  Aid,  the  most  difficult  task 
facing  our  sc  hools  is  a  rising  number  of 
children  wh )  are  arriving  unprepared 
for  the  relat  vely  mild  rigors  of  kinder- 
garten. Thus ,  the  problem  of  street  vio- 
lence will  n<  t  be  solved  unless  we  have 
a  committad  willingness  to  simply 
take  better  (Jare  of  our  children. 

We  have  j  ist  finished  the  1980's,  de- 
scribed by  many  as  a  decade  of  per- 
sonal greed  and  avarice.  It  was  also  a 
decade  of  increasing  violence  much  of 
which  has  been  projected  onto  our 
youth  throigh  television,  videos  and 
most  recently  the  appalling  commer- 
cial side  of  I  esert  Storm. 
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Buried  deep  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  was  a  story  about  a  speech  fiven 
last  Friday  by  a  courageous  man.  Ad- 
dressing the  black  family  conference  at 
Hampton  University  in  Hampton,  VA, 
the  speaker,  a  middle-aged  black  man 
dared  to  say  what  many  are  thinking: 

During  every  100  hours  on  our  streets,  we 
lose  more  young  men  th&t  were  killed  in  100  ' 
hoars  of  ground  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Where  are  the  yellow  ribbons  of  hope  and  re- 
membrance for  our  youth  dying  in  the 
streets?  This  is  a  war  against  ourselves,  and 
it  is  devastating  our  communities. 

He  had  just  read  the  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics,  a 
branch  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol. The  study  found  that  48  percent  of 
black  male  Americans  from  15  to  19 
years  of  age  who  died  in  1988  were 
killed  by  guns.  In  1984,  the  percentage 
was  24  percent;  in  1987,  it  was  35  per- 
cent. The  number  is  three  times  the 
rate  for  white  youths  of  the  same  age. 

The  speaker  personalized  the  num- 
bers: 

As  a  black  man  and  a  father  of  three  this 
really  shakes  me  to  the  core  of  my  being. 
What  we  need  is  a  return  to  the  culture  of 
character. 

A  culture  in  which  pai-ents  invest  time  and 
attention  in  their  children  and  the  children 
of  their  neighborhood,  a  culture  in  which 
children  growing  up  without  a  father  are  a 
small  minority,  not  the  majority,  and  a  cul- 
ture in  which  neighbors  become  actively  in- 
volved In  making  their  neighborhoods  a  safe 
haven  for  children. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan, 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. I  wish  more  of  us  were  shaken  to 
the  core  of  their  being  by  these  num- 
bers. Then,  maybe  we  would  advance 
toward  the  culture  of  character  envi- 
sioned by  Dr.  Sullivan. 

Perhaps,  then  we  would  make  the 
public  investments  needed  if  this  vi- 
sion is  to  become  a  reality.  Our  black 
neighborhoods  are  too  run  down,  per- 
sonal income  and  job  skills  too  low, 
and  families  too  shattered  to  expect  a 
reversal  without  a  major  investment  of 
capital:  housing,  health  care,  and  edu- 
cation with  a  focus  on  the  family  unit 
and  an  emphasis  on  personal  respon- 
sibility. We  must  invest  by  fully  fund- 
ing WIC  and  Head  Start.  In  Nebraska, 
we  must  come  to  the  principals  of 
Omaha  schools  like  Marrs,  Walnut  Hill, 
Kellum,  Fontenelle,  and  Field  Club  to 
say:  What  can  we  do  to  help  with  your 
students?  What  do  you  need  now? 

The  investment  needed  in  our  urban 
or  troubled  neighborhoods  are  the 
worse  but  not  by  any  means  the  only 
case  of  neglect.  If  we  continue  drawing 
a  boundary  line  around  poverty  our  re- 
sponse will  be  inadequate.  We  will 
make  the  problem  worse  and  we  will 
create  more,  not  less,  division  between 
Americans. 

If  we  felt  the  intense  anxiety  of  many 
working  American  families  about  the 
cost  of  health  care,  education,  and  the 
decreasing  opportunity  for  their  chil- 
dren, we  would  quit  our  haggling  over 


the  irrelevant  and  get  to  work  on  those 
things  that  nmtter  to  a  child  in  Amer- 
ica today.  We  would  insist  on  solutions 
which  affect  all  of  us  and  not  just  a 
few. 

We,  who  do  not  live  in  the  environ- 
ment where  these  young  people  are 
dying,  can  talk  about  the  problem  in  a 
cold  detached  manner.  We  can  blame 
the  welfare  system  or  wonder  why  they 
just  don't  work  a  little  harder— For 
gosh  sakes  the  paper  is  full  of  help 
wanted  ads. — or  worse  we  can  merely 
look  for  ways  to  keep  their  violence 
away  from  us. 

Political  leaders  propose  solutions  we 
would  never  propose  if  we  were  closer 
to  the  subject.  For  example,  the  crime 
package  which  the  President  wants 
passed  by  Congrss  in  100  days  could  not 
have  been  presented  to  the  same  audi- 
ence Dr.  Sullivan  addressed.  They 
would  have  greeted  with  skepticism 
the  irrelevance  of  one  of  its  key  points: 
The  death  penalty  for  treason  and  spy- 
ing. 

We  have  no  difficulty  understanding 
the  value  of  private  and  public  invest- 
ment when  we  are  struggling  to  keep 
our  State  university  well  funded,  get 
special  highway  allocations  for  our 
States,  or  some  other  project  designed 
to  stimulate  our  economy.  We  under- 
stand the  value  of  equity  when  we  are 
trying  to  pay  our  own  mortgages  with 
salaries  that  are  20  times  higher  than 
25  percent  of  America's  children  who 
today  live  in  poverty. 

Sometimes  we  understand,  but  do  not 
act,  when  we  face  the  problems  faced 
by  the  poor  because  we  fear  being  ac- 
cused of  making  liberal  expenditures. 
The  political  played  field  has  never 
been  level  for  liberal  and  conservative 
expenditures.  We  constantly  act  upon 
the  almost  tragic  absence  of  fear  felt 
when  we  make  conservative  expendi- 
tures. Thus,  we  are  able  to  give  away 
large  ajnounts  of  money  to  wealthy 
people  so  they  can  continue  to  live 
unencumbered  with  excessive  obsta- 
cles. 

The  feelings  of  Dr.  Sullivan  must 
gruide  us  to  overcome  the  unlevel  na- 
ture of  the  political  landscape,  because 
every  day  we  wait  we  see  the  earth 
splitting  between  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not  in  America.  The 
chasm  which  separates  them  from  us 
widens  every  day. 

And,  unlike  many  things  of  this  life, 
we  are  definitely  not  powerless  to  stop 
it.  We  could  if  we  wanted  to. 

We  will  want  to  if  we  see  this  vio- 
lence as  a  seamless  web  from  which  we 
cannot  escape.  On  July  30,  1989,  Bill 
Hotz  gave  us  good  advice  when  he 
talked  about  this  feelings  after  his  son, 
Dan,  had  been  killed  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Capitol  in  Washington.  DC.  by  an- 
other youth  who  was  desperate  for 
money: 

There  Is  something  so  seriously  wrong 
with  our  country.  How  are  we  going  to  turn 
this  around?  We  can't  go  on  like  this  .  .  . 


we're  200  years  old  and  we're  going  down  the 
drain.  I  tried  to  call  the  P>re8ident  to  talk  to 
him  about  the  killing  of  my  son,  about  vio- 
lence in  America,  about  guns,  drugs,  pov- 
erty, and  homelessness. 

The  violence  in  America  is  growing, 
not  receding.  We  are  feeding  the  supply 
by  neglecting  our  children  and  the  de- 
mand by  ignoring  the  impact  of  the 
technologies  of  communication.  We 
have  the  power  to  do  something  about 
both. 

To  act,  we  would  have  to  look  beyond 
the  crush  of  corporate  and  special  in- 
terest representatives  who  approach  us 
feverishly  looking  for  their  little  slice 
of  the  budget  or  tax  pie.  We  would  have 
to  look  them  in  the  eye  and  say:  We're 
mad  as  hell  about  what  is  going  on  in 
America  and  we're  not  going  to  take  it 
any  more.  We  don't  care  what  you  say 
about  us  in  your  next  newsletter  or  at 
our  next  election.  We  are  going  to  pay 
attention  to  the  children  of  this  coun- 
try before  it  is  too  late. 

To  act.  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
walk  away  from  our  feelings  when  we 
read  about  another  casualty  of  our 
streets.  To  act,  we  cannot  see  the  vio- 
lence as  a  consequence  of  liberal  or 
conservative  failures;  or  the  simide  re- 
sult of  racism,  insensitivity,  and  abuse. 

To  act,  we  must  see  a  common  agen- 
da for  those  who  are  dying  from  the  vi- 
olence— poor  youth,  disproportionately 
black,  but  all  races — and  those  who 
fear  they  will  become  innocent  vic- 
tims— all  the  rest  of  us.  That  common 
agenda  includes  a  health  caire  system 
which  does  not  deny  us  care  simply  be- 
cause we  do  not  earn  more  than  $100,000 
a  year  as  do  Members  of  Congress,  for 
example.  It  also  includes  a  school  sys- 
tem which  takes  responsibility  for  its 
failure  to  educate  our  children  rather 
than  merely  blaming  us  for  the  failure. 
It  includes  a  broad-based  e^ort  to  in- 
crease the  attention  we  pay  to  all  our 
babies.  It  includes  a  tax  system  which 
is  at  least  as  sensitive  to  the  difficulty 
of  saving  money  if  your  income  is 
S15,000  a  year  as  it  is  when  your  income 
is  S115,000  a  year. 

To  act,  we  must  read  the  statistics, 
look  out  our  windows,  glance  at  the 
world  of  our  streets,  and  like  Dr.  Sulli- 
van allow  what  we  see  to  shake  us  to 
the  core  of  our  being.  If  that  core  gets 
shaken,  we  will  move.  Otherwise,  we 
will  not.* 


EUROPEANS  STUDY  LESSONS  OF 
CHIP  WAR— GET  GRADE  OF    'C" 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  March  13,  Journal 
of  Conunerce  caught  my  eye,  and  I 
want  to  bring  it  to  Senators'  attention. 
The  headline  reads,  "Japanese  Chip 
Makers  Agree  To  Set  Minimum  Floor 
Price  for  Exports  to  EX!." 

What  this  is  about,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  problem  very  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans— Japanese  dumping.  Once  again, 
they  have  been  caught  dumping,  this 
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time  by  the  Europeans  rather  than  us. 
In  particular,  the  EC  found  that 
EPROMS  were  being  dumped  in  the 
Community  at  margins  of  between  35 
and  106  percent — not  small  amounts,  by 
the  way.  The  article  goes  on  to  note 
that  in  response  seven  key  Japanese 
manufacturers — names  we  would  all 
recognize — have  agreed  to  sell  their 
product  in  the  community  at  minimum 
prices  that  presumably  eliminate  the 
dumping.  Parenthetically,  the  article 
notes  that  the  Commission  has  also 
initiated  an  Investigation  against  Ko- 
rean dumping  of  DRAMS. 

I  bring  this  matter  up,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  reflects  several  ironies  in 
the  trading  system.  The  most  amusing 
one,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  Europeans, 
who  vigorously  attacked  our  semi- 
conductor agreement's  pricing  system, 
are  now  doing  exactly  the  same  thing. 
It  has  always  amazed  me  how  different 
one's  perspective  is  when  you  are  the 
victim  rather  than  the  observer.  This 
is  without  commenting  on  the  merits 
of  a  minimum  pricing  scheme  as  a  so- 
lution to  dumping:  rather  I  would  issue 
a  plea  for  less  hypocrisy  in  our  trading 
relationships.  If  such  a  scheme  was  bad 
when  we  employed  it,  it  Is  hard  to  see 
how  it  suddenly  becomes  good  when 
Europe  employs  it. 

The  more  important  irony,  of  course, 
is  that  this  episode  demonstrates  that 
the  Jai>anese  are  employing  exactly 
the  same  tactics  in  seeking  to  take 
over  the  European  high  technology 
nruu-ket  as  they  employed  in  virtually 
taking  over  ours.  That  strategy  is 
based  largely  on  massive  dumping  and 
other  unfair  tactics  and  partly  on  ac- 
quisition of  technology.  Only  a  day  be- 
fore this  article  appeared,  Fujitsu  an- 
nounced it  had  acquired  a  74.9-percent 
share  in  the  products  division  of 
Fulcrum  Communications,  British 
Telecom's  last  domestically  based 
manufacturing  operation.  The  implica- 
tion of  that  is  obvious — it  gives  Fujitsu 
critical  access  to  the  EC  telecommuni- 
cation equipment  market. 

I  had  thought  that  perhaps  the  Euro- 
peans would  have  learned  from  our 
mistakes,  but  these  two  events  suggest 
that  the  lesson  has  not  been  com- 
pletely digested.  They  have  watched  us 
wrestle  with  Japanese  dumping  and 
have  moved  more  quickly  than  we  did 
to  address  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  their  strategy  will  be  more  ef- 
fective than  ours.  It  would  be  hard  to 
be  less  effective.  However,  they  have 
not  yet  learned  the  investment  lesson, 
although  to  be  fair  about  it,  neither 
have  we.  As  usual,  however,  the  people 
who  have  learned  their  lessons  the  best 
are  the  Japanese,  who  have  discovered 
exactly  how  to  conquer  a  market  and 
are  proceeding  to  open  a  second  front 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  I  referred  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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(By  Bruce  Barnard) 
BELGIUM.— The  European  Com- 
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erasable    programmable    read- 
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widely  used  in  computers,  video 
other  electronic  equipment, 
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Price  FOR  Exports  to  EC— Ac- 
Probe  Of  EPROM  imports 
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comp  aint  was  lodged  by  the  European 
Component  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
oehalf  of  EPROM  producers,  In- 
and  Thomson  of  France. 

manufacturers — Fujitsu, 

^4ltsublslll.    NEC,    Texas    Instru- 

and  Toshiba— that  account  for 

all  EPROM  exports  to  the  EC 

undertalcen  to  sell  at  minimum  prices 

o  average  production  costs  plus  a 

off  12.5%. 
;o  safeguard  the  effectiveness  of 
the  commission  said  it  is  set- 
dun4)ing  duty  of  94%>  to  cover  "gray 
!s  to  the  EC. 

announcement  ends  one  of  the 
and  unusual,  anti-dumping 
launched  in  Brussels, 
in  a  related  action,  the  commis- 
agreement  by  11  Japanese  com- 
a  minimum  price  for  DRAMS, 
random  access  memory  chips, 
agn  lement  also  applied  to  new  gen- 
con  iputer  chips,  unprecedented  in  an 
dumping  accord.   It  also   marked   the 
the  EC  of  anti-dumping  action 
imported  components, 
com]  lission  last  week  opened  an  anti- 
ii  [juiry  into  South  Korean  exports 
o  the  EC.  which  rose  from  300.000 
to  4  million  in  1969. 

EUectronic  Component  Man- 
Association  said  Korean  manu- 
1  ad   boosted   their   sales   rapidly 
gear's  agreement  with  Japanese 
producers  by  undercutting  their  mini- 
evidence  of  dumping,  the  corn- 
expected  to  seek  an  minimum 
agrefi|nent  with  the  Korean  producers.* 
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tlvely  on  legislation  which  will  step  up 
our  efforts  to  fight  violent  crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  America 
have  been  robbed.  They  have  been 
stripped  of  that  which  they  once  had — 
safe  streets  where  pedestrians  can  walk 
without  fear.  Streets  which  women  can 
traverse  with  confidence,  not  trepi- 
dation. Sidewalks  where  children  can 
play,  and  parents  can  be  free  of  con- 
stant worry  for  their  safety.  Our 
streets  are  now  riddled  with  violence, 
underscored  by  rising  murder  rates,  in- 
creases in  sexual  assaults  against 
women  and  children,  and  a  prolifera- 
tion of  firearms  which  places  these 
highly  dangerous  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  gangs  and  drug  dealers. 

Congress  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  a 
weapon  of  their  own  with  which  they 
can  fight  back.  S.  636,  a  comprehensive 
anticrlme  package  which  would  stiffen 
the  penalties  for  the  commission  of 
violent  crime,  is  that  weapon. 

Specifically,  this  bill  addresses  both 
the  relevant  laws  and  procedures  to 
provide  a  real  deterrent  to  would-be 
criminals.  First,  it  imposes  the  death 
penalty  for  such  crimes  as  mail  bomb- 
ing, the  murder  of  Federal  officials,  the 
activity  of  drug  kingpins  which  result 
in  murder,  and  murder  for  hire.  It  also 
imposes  the  death  ]:>enalty  for  heinous 
crimes  that  are  particularly  poignant 
in  today's  international  climate,  such 
as  the  acts  of  terrorists  who  murder 
American  Nationals  abroad,  and  the 
killing  of  hostages. 

Addressing  the  issue  of  the  misuse  of 
firearms,  the  bill  strengthens  Federal 
firearms  laws  by  imposing  a  10-year 
mandatory  prison  term  for  the  use  of 
firearms  during  the  commission  of  a 
crime  involving  drug  trafficking,  or  a 
violent  felony.  It  also  imposes  a  5-year 
mandatory  sentence  against  criminals 
for  the  possession  of  a  firearm  after 
that  criminal  has  been  convicted  of  a 
violent  crime  or  drug  offense. 

The  bill  also  creates  new  criminal  of- 
fenses aimed  at  terrorist  acts  against 
airports,  terrorist  acts  against  mari- 
time platforms,  and  further  strength- 
ens laws  against  maritime  terrorism 
and  violence.  In  addition,  it  imple- 
ments procedures  for  the  removal  of 
aliens  involved  in  terrorism  in  the 
United  States,  and  authorized  the  shar- 
ing of  electronically  intercepted  com- 
munication with  foreign  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  dis- 
turbing resurgence  in  crimes  commit- 
ted by  street  gangs.  S.  636  seeks  to 
deter  membership  in  these  gangs  by  au- 
thorizing the  prosecution  of  gang  lead- 
ers and  other  juvenile  offenders  as 
adults.  It  also  increases  the  penalties 
for  violent  crimes  associated  with  gang 
activities. 

Another  grave  reality  is  the  Increase 
in  crimes  of  sexual  assault  and  child 
molestation.  This  legislation  addresses 
this  by  establishing  a  general  Federal 


rule  of  admissibility  for  evidence  of 
commission  of  other  similar  crimes  by 
a  defendant  accused  of  sexual  assault 
or  child  molestation.  The  bill  also  in- 
creases penalties  for  drug  distribution 
to  pregnant  women,  for  various  sex  of- 
fenses against  victims  below  the  age  of 
16,  and  for  repeat  sex  offenders. 

S.  635  also  incorporates  the  Equal 
Justice  Act,  which  assures  that  the 
principle  of  equal  justice,  regardless  of 
race,  is  put  into  practice,  particularly 
in  cases  where  the  death  penalty  is  im- 
posed. For  example,  it  prohibits  the  use 
of  racial  quotas  and  statistical  tests 
for  imposing  such  penalties  as  the 
death  penalty.  Such  a  prohibition  per- 
mits justice  to  play  its  hand  based  on 
the  facts  of  the  case,  rather  than  hav- 
ing external  statistics  determine  the 
outcome  of  a  courtroom  proceeding. 

The  bill  also  proposes  habeas  corpus 
reforms  which  would  set  a  1-year  limi- 
tation for  the  submission  of  habeas  pe- 
titions, and  restrict  repetitive  submis- 
sions of  such  petitions.  It  also  requires 
that  deference  be  given  to  full  and  fair 
State  court  adjudications,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  in  State  capital 
cases.  These  reforms  are  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  leads  to  long,  drawn-out 
cases  without  any  conclusion.  These 
abuses  only  serve  to  hurt  the  legal  sys- 
tem, and  undermine  the  laws  intended 
to  deter  violent  crime. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  long 
overdue.  America  has  had  enough  of 
violent  crime.  America  is  tired  of  being 
afraid.  This  legislation  gives  America 
the  chance  to  be  rid  of  heinous  crimes 
in  OUT  streets.  If  we  can  attain  peace  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  even  against  such  a 
brutal  adversary  as  Saddam  Hussein, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  at- 
tain peace  in  America.  Congress  must 
act  and  rise  to  meet  President  Bush's 
challenge,  and  we  can  meet  that  chal- 
lenge through  the  passage  of  S.  635.* 


REQUEST  FOR  GAO  STUDY  OF  THE 
mS'  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
COMPETENT  AUTHORITY  PROC- 
ESS UNDER  BILATERAL  TAX 
TREATIES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  making  a  formal  request  of  the 
Comptroller  General  that  GAO  study 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  admin- 
istration of  the  competent  authority 
[CA]  process. 

Competent  Authority  provides  gov- 
ernments a  means  of  resolving  dif- 
ferences in  tax  treaty  interpretations 
and  facilitates  the  exchange  of  tax  in- 
formation. If  working  properly,  it 
should  provide  taxpayer  relief  from 
double  taxation — that  is,  iMiying  tax  on 
income  earned  in  another  country  both 
there  and  in  the  United  States. 

CA  is  a  feature  codified  in  all  U.S. 
tax  treaties,  and  is  integral  to  coopera- 
tion in  tax  matters  between  the  United 
States  and  its  major  trading  partners. 


International  tax  cooperation  has  be- 
come essential  with  the  advent  of  mul- 
tilateral investment  in  an  electroni- 
cally linked  global  economy. 

Specifically,  the  CA  mechanism  pro- 
vides treaty  partners— governments — a 
means  to:  First,  remedy  incidents  of 
double  taxation:  second,  resolve  dif- 
ferences in  treaty  interpretation  be- 
tween the  contracting  States:  and, 
third,  serve  as  a  point  of  exchange  for 
tax  information  on  taxpayers  operating 
in  both  countries. 

I  am  concerned  by  reports  from  tax- 
payers that  the  CA  process  may  have 
serious  problems.  Of  special  concern  is 
the  widely  held  perception  of  its  inabil- 
ity to  provide  a  most  basic  taxpayer 
service — the  relatively  speedy,  certain 
and  fair  resolution  of  double  taxation 
cases.  , 

METHODOLOOy  ' 

The  methodology  of  the  CA  study 
will  include  contact  with  academics  in 
the  tax  field,  international  tax  practi- 
tioners. United  States  and  foreign  cor- 
porate clients  who  used  or  avoided  the 
CA  process,  and  United  States  and  for- 
eign government  officials.  The  objec- 
tives will  be  to:  First,  determine  how 
effective  CA  has  been  since  its  1971 
codification:  second,  identify  what 
changes,  if  any,  are  needed  to  improve 
CA's  effectiveness;  and  third,  identify 
possible  changes  in  the  future  role  of 
the  CA  process. 

The  scope  of  the  study  will  also  in- 
clude work  with  foreign  tax  adminis- 
trations and  CA's  to  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion of  their  structures,  policies  and 
outlook  regarding  the  CA  process. 
Three  groups  of  countries  have  been 
identified  as  important  to  study:  those 
that  work  smoothly  with  the  United 
States,  such  as  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom;  those  with  which  the  United 
States  has  an  average  rate  of  success  in 
concluding  mutual  agreement  proce- 
dures under  CA,  such  as  Belglimi  and 
Korea;  and,  those  where  the  United 
States  CA  has  experienced  persistent 
and  sustained  difficulty  in  achieving 
agreements  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  other 
coimtry,  such  as  Japan  and  Germany. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  DTTERNATIONAi,  TAX  POUCY/ 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  develop 
recommendations  for  making  U.S. 
international  tax  policy  a  coherent 
part  of  U.S.  global  economic  policy. 
The  nexus  between  trade  and  tax  policy 
has  been  largely  ignored;  a  potentially 
injurious  omission  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  tax  subsidies  to  subvert  the 
international  protections  on  free  trade. 
I  hope  that  this  study  can  assist  in  im- 
proving the  service  and  protection  that 
U.S.  taxpayers  are  entitled  to,  ImiM^v- 
ing  IRS'  adminstration  of  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  the  Tax  Code,  sim- 
plifying segments  of  the  Tax  Code  that 
place  unnecessary  resource  demands  on 
U.S.  business,  improving  the  level  and 
means  of  international  cooperation  Id 
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the  international  tax  area,  and  pos- 
sibly refining  U.S.  tax  policies  to  bet- 
ter reflect  the  international  economic 
conditions  that  govern  world  trade  and 
investment. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  shar- 
ing the  results  of  this  study  with  my 
colleagues  at  its  completion,  and  ask 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  including  at- 
tachment to  Comptroller  General 
Bowsher  be  printed  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  finance, 
Washington,  DC.  March  19. 1991. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.  Wash- 

■^ngton,  DC. 

DEAR  MR.  Bowsher:  I  am  writlngr  to  re- 
quest a  study  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's administration  of  the  competent 
authority  process.  As  codified  In  various  bi- 
lateral tax  treaties,  competent  authority 
provides  the  United  States  and  its  treaty 
partners  with  a  means  of  exchanging  tax  in- 
formation and  resolving  cases  of  double  tex- 
ation. 

I  am  concerned  by  reports  from  taxpayers 
that  the  competent  authority  process  may 
have  serious  problems.  Of  special  concern  is 
the  widely  held  perception  of  its  inability  to 
provide  a  most  basic  taxpayer  senrlce — the 
relatively  speedy,  certain  and  fair  resolution 
of  double  taxation  cases.  Accordingly,  I 
would  appreciate  your  review  of  the  com- 
petent authority  issue.  Specifically.  I  would 
like  your  study  to  address,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  attach- 
ment to  this  letter. 

As  your  study  progresses,  I  would  like  your 

staff  to  periodically  brief  my  Tax  Counsel, 

Lynn  Walker,  on  this  work.  Thank  you  for 

your  interest  and  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN  Heinz, 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMPFfENT  AUTHORmr  ISSUES 

1.  The  major  taxpayer  complaint  on  the 
process  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  a 
case  to  work  its  way  through  Comiwtent  Au- 
thority. My  understanding  is  that  generally 
the  process  takes  years.  Using  a  sample  of 
cases,  please  provide  me  with  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  process,  the  time  Involved 
with  each  step  of  the  process,  and  any  sug- 
gestions that  you  have  as  to  how  the  process 
could  be  improved. 

2.  In  discussing  the  results  of  the  process, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  takes  the 
position  that  it  provides  full  relief  to  the 
taxpayer  in  almost  80  percent  of  the  cases 
that  go  to  Competent  Authority.  How  does 
IRS  define  full  relief,  an  adjustment  to  the 
tax  bill  and/or  allowing  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit?  Do  taxpayers  agree  that  they  re- 
ceived full  relief  of  the  double  taxation  via 
the  resolution  of  their  cases?  If  possible,  test 
the  full  relief  statement  of  IRS  against  the 
actual  tax  returns  of  the  taxpayer. 

3.  In  a  follow-up  to  the  full  relief  issue, 
please  address  the  question  of  the  payment 
or  lack  of  payment  of  interest  in  Competent 
Authority  cases.  Is  this  a  problem?  If  so, 
what  can  be  done  to  resolve  the  interest 
problem? 

4.  I  understand  that  the  majority  of  cases 
involve  Canada  and  that  the  success  rate  of 
these  cases  is  due  to  circumstances  not  re- 
peated with  any  of  our  other  treaty  partjiers. 
As  such,  an  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
Inclusion  of  the  Canadian  cases  in  the  over- 


all stati  itics  has  the  effect  of  providing  a 
false  sen  le  of  success  to  the  process.  What  is 
the  suco  !88  rate  of  Competent  Authority  if 
two  or  I  lore  categories  (Canada  and  Other 
Countrie  i;  Canada,  Europe,  and  the  Pacific 
Rim)  is  ised?  What  are  your  views  on  using 
this  syst  sm  in  the  future? 

5.  In  tl  e  past,  IRS  published  the  results  of 
its  Comi  etent  Authority  process.  Taxpayers 
tell  me  ;hat  for  the  last  several  years  IRS 
has  not  published  these  statistics,  but  that 
IRS  offu  ials  will  occasionally  provide  some 
insight  <  n  the  statistics  during  various  pub- 
lic forun  is.  Is  this  correct?  If  it  is  true,  why 
has  IRS  made  this  change?  Are  there  any 
problem!  associated  with  schedule  reporting 
on  the  :  esults  of  Competent  Authority  to 
allow  ta  [payers  some  insights  as  to  what  is 
happenii  g? 

6.  IRS  audits  of  taxpayers  are  often  not 
complete  d  until  several  years  after  a  tax- 
payer hi  s  filed  a  return.  In  the  meantime, 
the  stati  [te  of  limitations  may  have  expired 
in  the  t  >reign  country  where  the  taxpayer 
may  ha\  e  a  double  taxation  problem.  Thus, 
the  taxp  lyer  cannot  seek  the  service  of  Com- 
petent J  .uthority.  What  recourse  does  the 
taxpayei  have  in  this  situation?  How  serious 
a  problei  n  is  this  for  taxpayers?  What,  if  any, 
changes  would  you  suggest  to  correct  this 
situatloi  ? 

7.  Sonn  i  taxpayers  have  stated  that  certain 
countrie  i  have  not  shown  good  faith  in  terms 
of  resolv  ing  double  taxation  cases.  How  valid 
are  thesi  complaints?  What  IRS  actions  have 
been  att  smpted  and/or  taken  to  improve  the 
willingm  !ss  of  other  countries  to  resolve 
these  ca  ses?  What  have  been  the  results  of 
these  ac  tions,  or  the  reason  why  they  were 
not  suc<  essful?  What  options  does  IRS  have 
to  retal:  ate  against  a  lack  of  good  faith  in 
the  Cora  jetent  Authority  process? 

8.  Thi  new  United  States-Germany  tax 
treaty  c  )ntains  a  provision  that  provides  for 
binding  arbitration  of  certain  issues  that 
cannot  \  e  resolved  via  Competent  Authority. 
How  wil ,  this  procedure  work?  What  impact 
will  thii  procedure  have  of  the  process?  Do 
you  thi  ik  that  the  United  States  should 
adopt  tils  or  some  other  arbitration  proce- 
dure in  1 1«  other  tax  treaties,  and  vhy? 

9.  IRS  is  instituting  various  changes  that 
have  an  Impact  of  the  workload  of  the  Com- 
petent I  lUthority  staff.  Some  examples  are 
the  Adv  Luced  Pricing  Agreements,  an  initia- 
tive to  1  ave  more  small  claims  cases  use  the 
process  ind  the  above  mentioned  arbitration 
procedu  e.  Does  IRS  have  sufficient  staff  in 
its  Com  [>etent  Authority  section  to  handle 
this  inc)  eased  workload?  Do  other  countries' 
Compel  nt  Authority  sections  have  suffi- 
cient St  iff  to  complement  the  added  work- 
load ret  ulting  from  the  increased  demands 
placed  Q  a  their  IRS  counterparts? 

10.  Soi  ne  taxpayers  have  expressed  concern 
that  SOI  ne  of  the  problems  associated  with 
Compeb  nt  Authority  are  the  result  of  the 
lack  of  ipecialists  in  the  Competent  Author- 
ity sect  on.  Specifically,  they  have  stressed 
the  ne  id  for  economists,  lawyers,  and 
internal  ionalists  to  be  assigned  to  the  sec- 
tion an(  work  in  si>ecialty  teams.  Are  these 
concerns  valid?  What  level  of  specialist-re- 
lated staffing  is  needed? 

IRS  qfficials  have  stated  that  they  are 
makingichanges  to  improve  the  performance 
of  the  I  competent  Authority  process.  What 
changes  have  they  made  or  are  in  the  process 
of  maki  og,  and  what  is  the  impact  of  these 
changes  ^ 
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S.  488— PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
AdT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  GRAS  SLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 


488  on  February  26,  1991. 
Amends  the  Public  Health 
to  establish  and  coordinate 
research  programs  for  osteoporosis  and 
related  bon^  disorders. 

I  discoveBed,  through  calls  to  my  of 
fice  from  ir  terested  parties,  that  there 
had  been  t,  printing  mistake  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  this  bill.  But 
I  was  reliev  3d  to  find  that,  in  the  print 
ed  bill,  there  was  no  mistake.  In  the 
Congressional  Record  section  442, 
part  C  read: 

There  are  t  uthorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thi  s  section  136.000,000  for  the  Na 
tional  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculosket4  il  and  Skin  Diseases.  124,000,000 
for  the  Natiinal  Institute  of  Diabetes  and 
Digestive  anl  Kidney  Diseases  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  ye  its  1992  through  1994,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  subsequent  fls 
cal  years. 

It  should  jhave  been  printed: 
There  are  i  .uthorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  th  s  section  $36,000,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  $24,000,000  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  and  S2.000.000 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and 
Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994,  and  such 
sums  as  may]  be  necessary  for  subsequent  fis- 
cal years. 

As  I  noted  above,  the  printed  version 
of  the  bill  i  tself  is  correct.* 


TRIBUTE  rO  JANAE  MARTIN,  1990- 
1991  V0I3E  OF  DEMOCRACY  WIN- 
NER, ST  VTE  OF  INDIANA 

•  Mr.  COflTS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pi  ,y  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
high  schod  student  from  my  home 
State  of  Im  liana.  Miss  Janae  Martin. 

Miss  Maj  tin  is  a  10th  grrade  student 
at  Northri(  ige  High  School  in  Elkhart, 
IN,  and  is  1  he  State  winner  of  the  1990- 
91  Voice  or  Democracy  script  writing 
competitio  i  si)onsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  IWars.  Over  1,750  competitors 
in  this  yej^rs  contest  were  required  to 
write  and  i^repare  a  recording  of  a  3-  to 
5-minute  icript  on  the  theme — "De- 
mocracy— The  Vangruard  of  Freedom." 

tin's  winning  entry  shows  a 

iciation  of  the  freedoms 
Americans  enjoy,  and  it  is 
to  know  of  her  high  regard 

Nat  Nation.  I  congratulate 
Janae  on  representing  Indiana  at  the 
national  finals  held  recently  here  in 
Washington,  and  I  wish  her  continued 
success  with  her  future  academic  en- 
A .  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I 

iiliss  Martin's  essay  be  in- 

the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 
The  essa;  r  follows: 

DEMOCRACy— THE  VANGUARD  OF  FREEDOM 

(By  Janae  Martin) 
They  fulfilled  their  pledge.  They  paid  the 
price.  And  fi  eedom  was  won.  To  be  born  free 
is  a  privilege.  To  die  free  is  an  awesome  re- 
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sponslblUty.  Yet  freedom  is  never  free.  It  is 
always  purchased  at  great  cost. 

It  was  a  sultry  summer  In  Philadelphia. 
July  4.  1776,  that  S6  men  slgrned  their  names 
beneath  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Each  one  knew  the  full  meaning  of  that  mag- 
nificent last  paragraph— In  which  his  signa- 
ture pledged  his  life,  his  fortune  and  his  sa- 
cred honor.  56  men  placed  their  names  after 
than  pledge.  Each  knew  when  they  signed, 
that  they  were  risking  everything.  They 
knew  that  If  they  suceeded.  The  best  they 
could  expect  would  be  years  of  hardship  in  a 
struggling  new  nation.  If  they  lost,  they 
would  face  a  hangman's  noose  as  traitors.  In- 
deed, the  leaders  of  this  movement,  willing 
to  work  with  new  and  unfamiliar  ideas- 
brought  to  us.  our  Democracy. 

A  stirring  picture  of  the  true  meaning  of 
our  liberty  is  the  soaring  eagle.  Assisted  by 
his  powerful  wings,  the  eagle  glides  effort- 
lessly to  great  altitudes,  and  is  capable  of 
using  his  wings  to  carry  other  eagles  to  safe- 
ty. The  eagle  displays  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility that  is  a  companion  of  genuine  lib- 
erty. He  mates  for  life  and  returns  to  the 
same  nest  each  year,  making  necessary  re- 
pairs and  additions.  He  takes  an  active  role 
in  providing  for  his  family  and  In  teaching 
his  young  to  fly. 

The  eagle  pictures  many  of  those  character 
qualities  that  make  America  great.  This 
must  be  reinstlUed  in  our  generation  if  we 
are  to  preserve  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children, the  freedoms  which  God  has  so  gra- 
ciously entrusted  to  us.  What  lies  behind 
this  abundance  of  freedoms,  which  are  the 
envy  of  the  world? 

Freedom  is  a  breath  of  air.  Pine-scented  or 
salty  like  the  sea.  Freedom  is  my  grand- 
fathers' field  newly  plowed,  furrows  of  de- 
mocracy. Some  say  the  land  itself  has  made 
America  g^eat.  One  of  our  most  moving  pa- 
triotic hymns  cites  the  beauty  of  America,  a 
beauty  that  all  who  have  traveled  across  the 
continent  surely  recognize.  From  the  snow 
capped  Rockies  of  Colorado.  And  the  height- 
ening Alleghenies  of  Pennsylvania.  God  has 
shed  his  grace  on  this  land — a  vast  unex- 
plored wilderness  that,  in  a  short  period 
grew  into  a  great  nation. 

Others  have  said  that  America's  people 
have  made  her  great.  Lyman  Abott  once 
said,  "A  nation  is  made  great,  not  by  its 
fipuitful  acres,  but  by  the  men  who  cultivate 
them;  not  by  its  great  forests,  but  by  the 
men  who  use  them;  not  by  its  mines,  but  by 
the  men  who  build  and  run  them.  America 
was  a  great  land  when  Columbus  discovered 
It;  Americans  have  made  of  it  a  great  nation. 
And,  so  they  have." 

These  people  subdued  the  elements  that  at 
first  worked  against  them,  that  molded  a  so- 
ciety of  peoples  from  all  over  the  world. 
America's  Initiative  and  ingenuity  are 
known  across  the  earth. 

Freedom  is  a  printing  press — the  power  of 
the  pen!  And  because  of  America's  belief  in 
freedom  of  speech  and  thought,  she  has  not 
hidden  her  scars,  but  they  are  there  for  the 
world  to  see.  While  those  who  run  a  con- 
trolled press  look  on  amazed. 

Freedom  Is  my  country  church  or  my 
neighbors  cathedral's  stately  spire;  but  free- 
dom is  also  a  spirit  that  can  set  any  soul  on 
fire.  There  are  many  evidences  that  our  na- 
tion was  founded  on  this  commitment  to  God 
and  the  principles  of  His  word. 

America's  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
spirit  of  her  people  have  given  us  the  free- 
dom from  want.  Through  the  decades  she  has 
opened  her  heart  to  the  poor  of  the  world. 
She  has  given  generously  to  every  nation. 
Even  her  enemies  in  time  of  emergency. 


No,  America  did  not  just  happen  by 
chance,  as  is  obvious  to  a  person  who  truly 
understands  the  unfolding  saga  of  events 
that  shaped  this  nation. 

Whatever  impression  we  had  of  the  men 
who  met  that  hot  summer  in  Philadelphia, 
we  must  remember  this  about  them.  They 
considered  liberty,  they  had  learned  that  lib- 
erty is  more  Important  than  security.  They 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  thefr 
sacred  honor.  And  they  fulfilled  their  pledge. 
They  paid  the  price.  And  freedom  was  born. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  would  also  like  to  recog- 
nize the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  who, 
in  addition  to  providing  scholarships 
for  students  to  achieve  their  academic 
goals,  selflessly  assist  our  country's 
many  veterans.  As  we  welcome  home 
our  newest  generation  of  veterans  from 
the  Middle  East,  the  VFW's  will  be- 
come increasingly  important.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  patriotic  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  our  veterans  and,  in- 
deed, all  Americans.* 


HONORING  THE  ADRIAN  JOURNAL. 
ADRIAN,  MO 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  important  role  that 
the  Adrian  Journal  of  Adrian,  MO  has 
played  in  its  community  for  over  100 
years. 

On  January  10,  1989,  the  Adrian  Jour- 
nal commemorated  their  100th  anniver- 
sary and  has  continued  to  provide  im- 
iwrtant  information  about  the  commu- 
nity to  the  people  of  Adrian  and  sur- 
rounding towns. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Adrian  Journal 
was  published  on  January  10,  1889,  and 
in  the  years  following  the  newspaper 
continued  to  grow  in  circulation  and 
size.  The  Adrian  Journal  was  owned 
and  managed  by  the  Dowell  family  for 
the  first  63  years  of  its  operation.  In 
October  1956,  the  Adrian  Journal  was 
purchased  by  Bob  and  Lila  Gunn,  who 
have  continued  the  tradition  of  provid- 
ing the  citizens  of  Bates  County  with  a 
reliable  source  of  local  news.  In  1982. 
the  Adrian  Journal  was  incorporated, 
and  Stephen  and  Linda  Oldfield  were 
taken  in  as  coowners. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
the  Adrian  Journal  for  its  over  100 
years  of  service,  and  hopes  for  contin- 
ued success  in  the  future.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALAN  F.  FLYNN, 
JR.,  UPON  HIS  RETIREMENT  AS 
HEADMASTER  OF  ROCKY  HILL 
SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  achievements  of  Alan  F. 
Flynn.  Jr.,  who  is  retiring  as  head- 
master of  Rocky  Hill  School. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Alan  Flynn 
chose  a  career  in  education.  His  father 
served  as  principal  of  all  schools  in 
Sudbury,  MA.  Mr.  Flynn  followed  his 
father's  footsteps  by  taking  up  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  teacher,  admls- 
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sions  officer,  and  for  the  last  16  years, 
headmaster  of  Rocky  Hill  School. 

Mr.  Flynn  earned  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  history  fi-om  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, and  a  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cation from  Trinity  College.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  teacher  of  history  and 
mathematics  at  the  Kingswood  School. 
Later,  he  taught  at  the  Canadian  Acad- 
emy in  Kobe,  Japan,  where  he  pursued 
his  interest  in  Japanese  culture.  While 
at  the  Canadian  Academy,  Mr.  Fljmn 
also  led  the  soccer  team  to  an 
undefeated  season. 

In  1976,  Mr.  Fljmn  became  head- 
master of  Rocky  Hill  School.  At  that 
time,  about  100  students  were  enrolled. 
Today,  almost  300  students  attend  the 
school.  In  addition,  the  Hale  Science 
Center  and  the  Campbell  Center,  as 
well  as  new  playing  fields  and  tennis 
coiirts.  were  built  to  accommodate 
Rocky  Hill's  growing  enrollment. 

Mr.  Flynn's  personality  and  leader- 
ship fostered  Rocky  Hill's  growth  and 
continued  success.  According  to  Allan 
Wilkening.  a  member  of  the  school's 
board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Flynn  is  devoted 
to  the  school.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
find  Mr.  Flynn  mowing  the  lawns, 
trimming  the  bushes,  or  painting  build- 
ings during  the  summer.  He  also  at- 
tended sports  events,  running  up  and 
down  the  playing  fields,  wildly  cheer- 
ing Rocky  Hill's  teams  to  victory. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  many 
decry  the  decline  in  educational  stand- 
ards throughout  the  United  States.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Flynn's  commitment 
to  excellence  in  education  deserves  rec- 
ognition. On  April  12,  the  faculty,  par- 
ents, and  students  of  Rocky  Hill  School 
will  honor  Mr.  Flynn.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  this  richly  deserved  tribute  and 
wish  Alan  well  in  all  of  his  future  en- 
deavors.* 


HONORING  RICKY  BELL,  RECIPI- 
ENT OF  THE  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
SECRETARY'S  HANDS  AND 

HEART  AWARD  FOR  1990 
•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  remarkable  man  who  has  been  named 
recipient  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Secretary's  Hands  and 
Heart  Award  for  1990  at  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Memorial  Veterans  Hospital  in 
Columbia,  MO.  I  am  speaking  of  Ricky 
BeU. 

The  purpose  of  the  prestigious  Hands 
and  Heart  Award  is  to  provide  recogni- 
tion to  the  employee  in  each  VA  medi- 
cal facility  whose  compassionate  direct 
patient  care  has  been  exceptional.  Eli- 
gibility for  this  award  encompasses  the 
whole  spectrum  of  personnel  involved 
in  direct  patient  care  including  doc- 
tors, nurses,  nursing  assistants,  thera- 
pists, and  social  workers. 

Ricky  Bell,  an  employee  of  Truman 
Memorial  Veterans  Hospital  for  over  3 
years,  has  provided  direct  social  work 
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support  to  the  VA  hospital's  nursing 
home  care  unit  residents,  and  to  ortho- 
pedic surgery,  neurosurgery,  and  neu- 
rology patients.  In  addition,  Ricky  has 
provided  backup  coverage  to  social 
workers  involved  in  the  community 
care  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  Ricky's  family 
and  his  friends  in  congratulating  him 
as  he  accepts  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Secretary's  Hands  and 
Heart  Award.  Both  the  Truman  Veter- 
ans Hospital  and  the  State  of  Missouri 
have  benefited  from  his  hard  work,  and 
we  look  forward  to  his  continued  dedi- 
cation to  the  service  of  veterans  and 
their  families.* 
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will  come  once  again  when  we 
our  military  into  battle  in 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
Cleaily,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
or  us  to  work  toward  developing 
policy  that  will  ensure  our 
s  future  security,  and  I  believe 
le^slatlon  I  am  cosponsoring  today 
passed,  contribute  significantly 
goal.* 
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NATIONAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  WmTH  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  his  National 
Energy  Efficiency  and  Development 
Act  of  1991.  As  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  recall.  I  have  been  a  strident  sup- 
porter of  energy  conservation,  energy 
efficiency,  and  renewable  energy  meas- 
ures throughout  my  tenure  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Wikth's  legislation  would 
further  advance  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  sources  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
associated  with  this  effort. 

My  support  of  this  bill  is  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  my  commitment  to  reducing 
the  United  States'  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  The  need  to  diversify  our 
Nation's  energy  mix  and  generating  ca- 
pabilities has  never  been  more  appar- 
ent than  In  the  wake  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  which  at  least  in  part,  wais 
fought  over  world  access  to  Middle 
E^astem  oil.  In  effect,  this  legislation  is 
a  comprehensive  energy  package  that 
focuses  on  our  vital  need  to  enhance  ef- 
ficiency, conservation,  and  renewable 
energy  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
that  my  support  of  this  bill  in  no  way 
win  prevent  me  from  supporting  other 
energy  strategy  bills  or  amendments 
that  may  come  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  For  example.  Senators 
Johnston's  and  Waixop's  comprehen- 
sive energy  legislation  contains  many 
provisions  of  which  I  am  very  support- 
ive. The  administration's  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991  also  Includes 
several  provisions  that  would  make  our 
Nation  much  less  dependent  on  im- 
ported oil,  and  I  am  supportive  of  many 
of  these. 

While  I  am  predominantly  interested 
in  advancing  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  resources.  I  aJso  realize 
that  any  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy package  must  contain  a  variety  of 
in'ovlsions  to  effectively  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil— including  pro- 
visions to  Increase  the  production  of 
our  own  domestic  oil  resources.  If  we 
continue  to  rely  predominantly  on  im- 
ported oil  to  meet  our  energy  needs. 
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PAGOSA  SPRINGS,  CO. 
CENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  feROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  town 
of  Pagpsa  Springs,  CO,  will  be  celebrat- 
ing it$  100th  birthday  on  April  13,  1991. 
The  Pagosa  Springs  centennial  cele- 
bratio  i  will  make  note  of  the  diverse 
nature  of  the  community  and  its  rich 
histor  ^  For  example,  the  town  will 
recrea  ;e  its  first  town  board  meeting  of 
1891. 

In  h  jnor  of  the  Pagosa  Springs  cen- 
tennia  1,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  the 
rich  1  eritage  that  has  made  Pagosa 
Sprinf  s  a  unique  and  vibrant  center  in 
southi  rest  Colorado. 

Pag  isa  Springs  has  experienced  vast 
and  d  ramatic  changes  in  the  town's 
100-ye  ir  history.  The  rich  heritage  of 
the  tcwn  reflects  the  native  American 
cultui  e  of  the  Ute  Indians.  Ute  legends 
and  11  estyles  have  formed  the  cultural 
base  ipon  which  Pagosa  Springs  has 
been  1  milt.  The  first  white  settlers  ar- 
rived n  1876.  The  town  grew,  eventualy 
becon  ing  incorported  in  1891. 

Sin*  e  the  first  mayor  of  Pagosa 
Sprin  :s,  John  L.  Dowell.  to  the  present 
mayo  ,  Ross  Aragon,  the  town  has  gone 
throu  rh  many  of  the  great  eras  in 
Amer  can  history.  The  arrival  of  the 
rallroid  in  1900,  the  lumber  booms  of 
the  1920's  and  1930's,  and  the  ever- 
presei  it  influence  of  a  ranching  region, 
have  forever  changed  the  face  of 
Pagoi  a  Springs  and  the  surrounding 
area  <  f  Colorado. 

The  centennial  celebration  comes  as 
we  n(  ar  the  end  of  the  20th  century. 
The  I  istorical  interweaving  of  Indian, 
Angle -Saxon,  and  Hispanic  cultures, 
comb  ned  with  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
munl  y,  have  given  Pagosa  Springs  a 
uniqu  e  character  among  the  commu- 
nitiei  of  Colorado. 

Pagosa  Springs  is  situated  in  beau- 
tiful Archuleta  County,  which  is  today 
one  0  r  Colorado's  most  popular  tourist 
locat  ons.  The  continued  development 
of  th<  community  is  a  testament  to  the 
stren  rth  of  the  people,  the  vision  of  the 
leade  "s,  and  the  wealth  of  the  region's 
natuial  resources.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion I  of  these  elements  that  gives 
Pagota  Springs  such  a  strong  and  en- 
durin?  place  in  southwest  Colorado's 
past  I  uid  its  future. 

Th(  Pagosa  Springs  centennial  cele- 
brati)n  is  a  proUd  occasion  that  rep- 
resents the  cultural  multiplicity  and 
the  1  istorical  significance  of  the  com- 
mun]  by.  This  is  an  important  point  In 
history  for  the  town  and  the  State  of 


Colorado.  :t  Is  a  time  to  reflect  on  the 
town's  proud  history  and  a  time  to 
look  towai  d  the  bright  future. 

I  urge  riy  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
congratuh  ting  the  town  of  Pagosa 
Springs  a»d  all  its  residents.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mayor  Ross  Aragon,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  Karl  Isberg, 
the  town's  centennial  chairman,  and 
all  the  many  hard-working,  dedicated 
individual^  who  are  making  this  cele- 
bration possible.* 


FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF 
LEBANOi— 100  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

*  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
recognize  [the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
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10,  for  its  100  years  of  dedi- 
ice  in  fullfiUing  the  needs  of 


here  were  2,218  people  living 
New  oak  plank  sidewalks 
streets  of  Lebanon  and 
er's  Bakery  was  busy  mak- 
eliveries  of  their  bread.  The 
Ga&conade  Hotel  was  just 
t  year.  The  St.  Louis  Mer- 
had  plans  of  making  Leb- 
ort  town.  In  November  1890, 
ker,  who  was  the  State  Sec- 
issouri  Baptists  at  the  time, 
came  to  Lebanon  in  an  attempt  to 
start  a  chjurch,  and  by  March  1891  a  re- 
vival was  scheduled.  At  the  close  of  the 
revival  15  conversions  were  recorded. 

With  tiose  results.  First  Baptist 
Church  w  is  organized  on  April  3,  1891, 
with  Dr.  Jaker  reading  the  Articles  of 
Faith  fro  n  Pendleton's  manual.  There 


were   six 
Minerva 


charter  members;   M.F.   and 
Smart,  Nancy  Bums,  Phillip 


with  the 


and  Sarai  Lawyer,  and  Mary  Spiller. 
Another  -evlval  meeting,  led  by  H.G. 
and  S.B.  Youngblood  of  Springfield, 
was  held  on  June  6  of  the  same  year 
with  40  conversions  and  additions  re- 
corded. H.G.  Youngblood  became 
church  rioderator  until  J.L.  Taylor 
was  called  as  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church.  ]lrother  Taylor  served  for  14 
months.  '  The  church  continued  to  grow 
in  memlM  rshlp  from  50  members  in  1891 
to  1,479  members  in  1955. 

The  chi  irch  first  met  in  the  Greenleaf 
Building  on  Commercial  Street  until 
the  frams  church  was  constructed  at 
the  corner  of  Harrison  and  Second 
Street.  T  le  church  met  there  until  1905 
when  the  then  pastor,  C.  Knudson,  had 
the  fram  s  church  moved  to  the  comer 
of  Thin  and  Madison  where  the 
present  fi  icilities  stand. 

On  Wee  nesday,  March  8,  1922,  tragedy 
struck  tie  church  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed liy  fire.  The  church  met  in  a 
garage  en  Conmiercial  Street  which 
was  a  movie  picture  threatre  until  a 
Ijortion  c  f  the  basement  was  completed 
in  1922.  The  church  met  in  the  base- 
ment for  almost  8  years.  Although  the 
comerstc  ne  of  the  sanctuary  was  laid 


assistance  of  Rev.  C.B.  Day, 


he  did  no  t  live  to  see  it  completed,  sue- 
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cumbing  to  tjrphoid  fever  in  September 
1926. 

In  1931,  the  present  sanctuary  was 
completed.  Some  of  the  members  mort- 
gaged their  homes  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  complete  the  sanctuary. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gus  Smith  gave  a 
whole  vacant  city  block  to  the  church 
and  several  of  the  ladies  nailed  lathe  to 
make  the  walls  ready  for  plastering. 
The  R.A.  boys  hand  poured  the  con- 
crete into  the  molds  that  formed  the 
pillars  on  the  front  of  the  church.  The 
chjirch  continued  to  grow  until  in  the 
early  1940'8  when  more  space  was 
needed. 

The  three  floors  directly  behind  the 
1931  sanctuary  were  added  in  1944  and 
an  educational  wing  was  added  and 
dedicated  in  the  spring  of  1956.  In  1969 
the  second  floor  of  the  education  wing 
was  completed  and  there  were  no  more 
additions  unltl  1988  when  the  most  re- 
cent addition  was  completed.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  church  has  been  remodeled 
twice,  with  the  most  recent  and  exten- 
sive remodeling  being  in  1980. 

The  church  has  also  had  three  mis- 
sions which  it  has  actively  supported: 
Hillcrest  mission.  Calvary  mission,  and 
Grace  mission. 

Mr.  President,  First  Baptist  Church 
will  be  celebrating  100  years  of  service 
in  the  Lebanon  Community  in  1991.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  hope  that  in  the  next 
100  years,  ministry  to  the  community 
will  continue  to  be  the  goal  of  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Lebanon.* 
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HELENA  MONTANA  NATIVE  TO 
RECEIVE  HONORARY  OSCAR 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues that  Myrna  Loy,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's great  film  stars  who  made  more 
than  120  films  over  the  course  of  a  50- 
year  career,  will  finally  receive  this 
evening  the  ultimate  recognition  for 
her  major  contributions  to  the  film  in- 
dustry, when  she  accepts  an  honorary 
Oscar  at  the  academy  awards  cere- 
mony. 

Following  my  comments  about  this 
honor  being  bestowed  upon  Miss  Loy,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  four 
newspaper  articles  which  describe  the 
award  Miss  Loy  will  be  receiving  and 
present  brief  histories  of  her  illustrious 
career. 

I  have  long  been  an  avid  fan  of  Myrna 
Loy.  After  all,  she  grew  up  in  my  home 
town  of  Helena,  MT.  Her  movies,  in- 
cluding especially  The  Thin  Man  se- 
ries, are  a  continuing  delight  for  me  to 
watch.  Although  these  films  are  ap- 
proaching 50  years  in  age,  they  retain  a 
certain  timeliness,  primarily  because 
of  the  joy  and  good  humor  that  Myrna 
Loy  and  her  costar.  William  Powell,  ex- 
uded. 

Also,  as  we  reflect  on  the  recent  hos- 
tilities in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  as  we 


celebrate  the  homecoming  of  our  mili- 
tary combatants  in  that  struggle,  I 
can't  help  but  remember  how  many  of 
us  felt  when  we  saw  Miss  Loy  portray- 
ing the  patient  housewife  who  received 
her  returning  warrior  in  "Best  Years  of 
Our  Lives,"  which,  coincidentally,  won 
Oscars  for  about  everyone  but  Myrna. 
Finally,  she  is  getting  the  critical  rec- 
ognition that  she  deserves. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  in  the 
1930's  the  American  movie-going  public 
voted  Myrna  Loy  and  Clark  Gable  to  be 
the  most  famous  movie  couple  in 
America.  Myrna  certainly  deserved  it 
then.  Yet,  it  is  heartwarming  that  the 
Academy  would  see  fit  to  honor  her 
now,  more  than  50  years  after  she  was 
America's  movie  queen. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have 
been  working  with  some  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Helena  to  erect  a  living 
memorial  in  honor  of  the  extraordinary 
career  of  Myrna  Loy.  This  memorial, 
which  includes  a  200-seat  auditorium 
and  40-seat  cinema,  is  located  in  Hel- 
ena in  the  historic  100-year-old  Lewis 
and  Clark  County  jail,  which  stands 
only  a  few  blocks  distant  from  where 
Myrna  grew  up. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  a  New  York 
Times  article,  describing  the  Myrna 
Loy  Theater,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  comments. 

The  article  follows: 

It  is  Indeed  a  fitting  and  timely  conver- 
gence of  events  that  the  theater  honoring 
Myrna  Loy  would  be  opened  at  the  time  the 
American  Academy  of  Motion  Pictures 
would  see  fit  to  recognize  her  for  her  ex- 
traordinary contribution  to  film. 

I  had  the  honor  of  visiting  with  Miss  Loy 
in  her  apartment  several  years  ago  when  I 
went  to  her  personally  to  ask  whether  we 
could  build  a  theater  in  her  honor  in  my 
home  town.  It  was  an  exciting  moment  for 
me,  especially  when  she  graciously  accepted 
our  offer. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  learned  more  about 
Miss  Loy's  career.  Not  only  was  she  a  great 
film  actress,  but  she  also  made  numerous 
civic  contributions  to  our  society.  Including 
work  with  the  United  Nations,  Red  Cross, 
and  the  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing.  Additionally,  Miss 
Loy  was  a  vigilant  supporter  of  free  speech, 
especially  in  her  defense  of  the  film  industry 
and  its  workers. 

I  told  Miss  Loy  when  we  last  met  how 
proud  her  home  town  of  Helena,  Montana  is 
of  her  achievements.  I  am  sure  that  the  pride 
of  Montana  will  expand  even  further  now 
with  her  much  deserved  Oscar. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  her  peers  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Motion  Pictures  have 
not  forgotten  the  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions that  Myrna  Loy  made  to  the  American 
film  industry  and,  more  importantly,  to  the 
movie-going  public. 

Let  me  stop  at  this  iwint  and  give  some 
credit  to  one  of  my  former  staff  members, 
Sandra  Jean  Medallis.  who  sent  some  of  this 
information  to  me.  Like  Miss  Loy,  Sandy  is 
working  in  the  film  industry  and  is  a  credit 
to  the  Industry. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  Helena  now 
has  two  Oscar  recipients.  You  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Gary  Cooper  grew  up  only 
a  few  blocks  from  Myrna,  Mr.  Cooper  re- 
ceived three  Oscars,  one  an  honorary  award. 
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and  the  other  two  for  best  actor  in  "Sergeant 
York"  and  "High  Noon."  My  home  town  has 
made  its  contribution  to  American  film  his- 
tory, and  it  Is  great  to  see  these  contribi}- 
tlons  recognized.* 


THE  LAST  BASTION  OF  CARE 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  East  St. 
Louis,  IL,  the  city  that  used  to  be  the 
second  largest  rail  center  in  the  coun- 
try, is  waging  a  daily  battle  against 
decay  and  despair. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  East  St.  Louis' 
40,000  residents  are  black.  The  per  cap- 
ita income  is  around  $4,000.  Over  40  per- 
cent are  on  public  aid.  A  black  male  in 
East  St.  Louis  is  less  likely  to  reach 
the  age  of  65  than  his  counterpart  in 
Bangladesh. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  the  city  has  been 
left  with  one  hospital— St.  Mary's.  Two 
years  ago  St.  Mary's  celebrated  its 
100th  birthday— not  knowing  whether 
it  would  survive  to  its  101st.  In  1989, 
the  hospital  lost  S4  million;  last  year 
the  losses  were  more  than  $6  million. 
While  St.  Mary's  is  still  operating,  the 
hospital  lives  hand  to  mouth.  It  is  a 
private  hospital  filling  a  public  need, 
but  receiving  no  tax  support  from  ei- 
ther the  State  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  meets  the  health  care  needs  of 
the  community— from  providing  basic 
health  care  to  those  without  health  in- 
surance to  treating  some  of  the  most 
violent  traumatic  cases  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Frederick  Cason  is  a  trauma  sur- 
geon on  St.  Mary's  staff.  He  says,  "I 
spent  14  years  in  the  military  but  I 
never  saw  the  war  until  I  came  here— 
St.  Mary's. 

Last  year  my  colleague  Senator 
Dixon  and  I  attempted  to  get  some 
short-term  help  for  St.  Mary's.  While 
we  were  unsuccessful  we  are  again 
looking  for  Federal,  State  and  other 
sources  of  money  to  stabilize  St. 
Mary's,  allowing  it  to  remain  open  fill- 
ing a  void  that  so  few  are  still  willing 
to  take  on  today. 

Earlier  this  month.  Business  Week 
ran  an  article  on  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
In  reading  the  article,  one  cannot  es- 
cape the  sense  of  despair  in  the  East 
St.  Louis  community.  The  reader  is 
also  hit,  however,  with  the  many  peo- 
ple who  are  bound  and  determined  to 
make  it  work  and  keep  St.  Mary's  alive 
and  well  in  East  St.  Louis.  I  commend 
Chuck  Windsor  who  joined  St.  Mary's 
about  18  months  ago  as  CEO.  Mr.  Wind- 
sor knew  the  odds  were  against  him, 
but  he  has  proved  to  be  up  to  the  fight. 
I  also  conrmiend  Richard  Mark,  the  ex- 
ecutive finance  officer.  Richard  has 
tirelessly  sought  ways  to  cut  hospital 
costs  and  seek  new  areas  of  jwtential 
funding,  just  to  give  the  hospital 
breathing  room  to  develop  long-term 
alternatives.  And  many  of  us  in  Illinois 
are  grateful  to  the  Poor  Handmaids  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  their  continued  sup- 
port of  the  hospital.  We  must  find  a 
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way  to  help  this  hospital  and  other  In- 
stitutions fighting  similar  battles. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  Business  Week  article; 
there  are  hospitals  like  St.  Mary's  in 
other  communities  across  the  country. 
I  ask  that  the  article,  "The  Last  Angel 
of  Mercy  in  a  Dying  City"  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Business  Week.  Mar.  4, 1991] 

Thb  Last  Anoel  ok  Mercy  in  a  dying  Cfty 

(By  Sue  Flynn  Slier) 

Gary  Trlplett  lies  on  a  gumey  In  the  emer- 
gency room  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  East  St. 
Louis,  Dl.  Plastic  tubes  stick  up  his  nose; 
others  wind  their  way  to  a  vein  in  bis  left 
arm.  Bare-chested  except  for  a  white  ^auze 
bandage,  he  still  wears  his  stone-washed 
Jeans,  but  his  sneakers  are  on  the  floor.  A 
few  hours  earlier,  a  Saturday-night  drinking 
bout  had  erupted  into  an  argument  that  left 
the  young  man  bleeding  from  a  stab  wound 
in  his  chest. 

The  delicate  tissue  of  his  lung  was  punc- 
tured, but  Triplett  is  alert  at  2  a.m.  He  con- 
fides that  he  lost  his  job  as  a  city  ball  clerk 
two  months  ago,  during  a  round  of  layoffs  by 
the  bankrupt  municipal  government.  About 
Uiat  same  time,  his  girlfriend  gave  birth  to 
his  first  child,  a  son.  When  a  policeman 
shows  up  to  take  a  report,  Triplett  declines 
to  press  charges.  Instead,  he  asks,  "Why  did 
the  city  lay  me  off?" 

"Don't  know."  answers  the  officer.  "1  don't 
know  why  the  city  didn't  pay  me  yesterday, 
either." 

The  nurse  and  the  cop  leave.  Triplett  and 
I  are  alone.  The  emergency  room  is  hushed, 
and  the  curtains  around  his  bed  are  drawn. 
Triplett,  who  suddenly  seems  younger  than 
his  22  years,  tells  me  this  is  his  third  trip  to 
the  emergency  room.  Once,  he  was  shot.  An- 
other time,  he  was  hurt  in  a  car  wreck.  At 
this  rate.  I  ask.  isn't  he  afraid  he  won't  live 
to  see  his  son  grow  up?  "I  don't  fear  death." 
Triplett  tells  me.  "I  fear  life.  It's  harder  to 
live  than  to  die." 

BURNT-OUT  SHELLS 

His  words  ring  true  In  East  St.  Louis,  a 
place  where  men  are  less  likely  to  reach 
their  66tb  birthdays  than  in  famine-plagued 
Bangladesh.  The  mortality  rate  among  black 
infants  in  this  city  Is  more  than  twice  that 
of  New  York  City's  Harlem  and  Ave  times 
that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  1990.  East 
St.  Louis  reported  80  cases  of  hepatitis,  a  dis 
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But  nowhere  can  the  distress  of  this  city  be 
felt  mora  deeply  than  at  St.  Mary's.  With  the 
closure  it  Gateway  Community  Hospital  a 
year  agoj  this  battered  doyenne  of  the  city's 
northwest  side  became  E^ast  St.  Louis'  sole 
remalnlijg  hospital.  St.  Mary's  emergency 
room  is  often  the  first  and  only  provider  of 
health  care  for  the  city's  poor,  most  of  whom 
don't  ha^e  regular  doctors.  It  also  is  the  big- 
gest privbte  employer  in  a  city  where  the  of- 
ficial unemployment  rate  Is  nearly  twice  the 
nationaljaverage.  It  operates  the  city's  only 
ambulance  service  and  is  the  only  trauma 
center  in  the  county. 

St.  Mary's  has  become  a  haven  of  last  re- 
sort. Ro<klng  back  and  forth  in  her  chair,  a 
teenage] girl  waits  outside  the  emergency 
room.  Iftr  hair  is  pulled  into  half  a  dozen 
puffs  oa  top  of  her  head.  A  roll  of  toilet 
paper  peeks  out  of  her  purse.  On  her  feet,  she 
wears  a  pair  of  dirty  white  slippers  with  pow- 
der bluei  ribbons  at  the  toe.  She  has  been  In 
the  beiie-tlled  waiting  room  for  several 
hours.  A  blaring  television  mounted  on  the 
wall  ke^pe  her  company.  Dapper  talk-show 
host  Ar^nio  Hall  whoops  it  up  with  his  stu- 
dio audience.  Hollywood  couldn't  be  farther 
from  E^t  St.  Louis  on  this  bleak  winter 
night.     I 

Inside  [the  emergency  room  sits  the  nurse 
responsU>le  for  the  shift,  an  exhausted 
woman  with  an  outline  of  lipstick  that  has 
smudgea  off  her  lips.  She  rapidly  phones 
local  sl^lters  begging  a  place  for  the  young 
woman  to  stay  the  night.  "The  problem  is 
that  alljthe  shelters  are  niled  up."  says  the 
nurse,  ettplalning  that  the  19-year-old,  who 
has  had, ongoing  psychiatric  problems,  came 
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known  for  it^  homemade  ftesh  f^ied  chicken, 
is  currently  closed  evenings  and  weekends. 
And  these  days,  it  often  serves  frozen  chick- 
en. 

St.  Mary's  new  chief  executive,  Charles  E. 
Windsor,  reoently  recruited  from  Harlem 
Hospital  in  Manhattan,  expects  losses  to  nar- 
row to  $2.5  million  In  1991.  But  the  belt- 
tightening  la  taking  its  toll.  Patients  wait 
longer  for  imjwrtant  tests  if  they  get  hurt  on 
weekends.  Doctors  complain  that  because 
test  results  itake  longer,  patient  diagnoses 
are  often  delayed.  And  to  the  people  in  pain, 
the  wait  in  the  emergency  room  on  Saturday 
night  can  see^  endless. 

"I'm  hurtiig,"  says  Ernest  Rodriguez,  with 
a  bowed  ana  bandaged  head.  In  the  fleshy 
area  betwee^  his  thumb  and  forefinger  is  a 
homemade  tiattoo,  "Rico  Robin,"  and  his 
right  wrist  lis  handcuffed  to  his  wheelchair. 
Next  to  him  stands  Shelby  Boyce.  a  police- 
man from  tfaie  neighboring  town  of  Washing- 
ton Park.  Rodriguez,  says  Boyce.  was  hit 
over  the  bead  with  a  glass  bottle  in  the 
afternoon  afk«r  pulling  a  straight  razor  on 
another  mani  At  4  p.m..  Rodriguez  and  Boyce 
came  to  thel  emergency  room.  By  1:30  a.m., 
they're  still! waiting  for  the  results  of  a  CT 
scan  that  tie  doctor  has  ordered  to  make 
sure  no  glass  has  lodged  inside  Rodriguez' 
brain.  i 

I  WAR  ZONE 

"They  closed  down  the  other  hospital  in 
East  St.  Loi^s,"  says  Rodriguez,  a  Texas  na- 
tive. "That  teas  a  bad  mlsUke.  They'd  take 
care  of  you  { if  your  ass  was  shot,  stabbed, 
ansrthing.  I  jsat  in  here  for  hours,  and  no- 
body's takep  care  of  me."  With  long,  dirty 


to  the  emergency  room  after  a  flght  with  her     nngemails  «nd  dark  splatters  of  blood  on  his 

mother. "There's  no  room  at  the  inn,"  says     -.-.--   x,-j_.- , — , j 1 — 

the  nurae. 

And  pk>ple  do  show  up  at  St.  Mary's  look- 
ing for  Vttle  else  than  a  room.  Every  year,  a 
few  mothers  try  to  check  their  kids  in  at 
Chrlstmpistime  to  make  sure  they  get  a 
present  jand  a  warm  place  to  sleep.  Healthy 
childred  aren't  admitted,  but  Sanu  Glaus 
does  viiit  those  who  end  up  spending  the 
holidays  in  the  hospital.  Older  people  try  to 
check  iato  St.  Mary's  just  to  find  some  com- 


panion^iip. 

FROZEN  CHICKEN 

Whether  this  hospital  will  be  around 
Istmas  is  unclear.  Ancilla  Systems 
bealth  care  company  owned  by  the 
admaids  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  order  of 
nuns,  iai  weighing  whether  to  shut  it  down.  In 
1969.  the  hospital  lost  S4.4  million,  compared 
with  a  $1.36  million  loss  the  previous  year. 


shirt,  Rodriguez  looks  more  and  more  miser- 
able as  the  4ight  wears  on.  Several  times,  he 
asks  Officer  Boyce  to  Hnd  him  a  cigarette. 
That's  not  aO  easy  task  in  a  no-smoking  hos- 
pital, but  somehow  Boyce  manages. 

This  shift  Is  nothing  special,  though.  Every 
night.  East  Bt.  Louis's  fiscal  crisis  is  played 
out  in  St.  (Mary's  emergency  room,  thick 
with  the  sniell  of  blood  and  frustration  and 
death.  "I  fight  a  war  here  every  day."  says 
Dr.  Frederick  D.  Cason.  a  Navy-trained  sur- 
geon who  operates  on  the  wounded  who  pass 
through  St.  Mary's  doors.  "We  have  Injuries 
here  that  aVe  every  bit  as  bad  as  we  saw  in 
the  Vietnanl  War."  And  like  the  U.S.  in  Viet- 
nam, St.  Mary's  is  waging  a  war  of  attrition 
that  it  will  Eventually  lose.* 


ease  spread  by   poor  sanitation.  That  rep-     Its  199(1  losses  have  been  projected  in  S7.3 


resents  nearly  10  times  the  number  of  cases 
per  capita  recorded  by  Chicago. 

Predominantly  black,  with  40%  of  its  citl- 
sens  on  public  aid.  East  St.  Louis  has  a  level 
of  social  and  economic  stress  that  is  hard  to 
imagine.  Burnt-out  shells  of  buildings  line 
the  streets  of  this  city  of  some  40.000  across 
the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis.  Hustlers  and 
prostitutes  parade  down  CoUinsville  Avenue, 
the  main  drag.  Spray-painted  gang  symbols 
split  the  projects  into  turfs.  Paralyzed  by  an 
ongoing  fiscal  crisis,  city  government  has  all 
but  collapsed,  no  longer  providing  many 
basic  services.  In  19S7.  the  city  quit  picking 
up  garbage,  forcing  its  citizens  to  pay  up  to 
SiaO  a  year  for  private  contractors  to  haul 
away  their  trash.  Because  many  people  here 
wouldn't  or  couldn't  pay.  garbage  is  strewn 
on  streets,  alleys,  and  lots.  The  decaying 
sewer  system  has  repeatedly  heaved  raw 
human  waste  back  up  through  toilets  and 
sinks,  forcing  schools  to  close  for  days  at  a 
time  because  of  the  health  risk  and  the 
■tench. 


millioni  In  part,  St.  Mary's  is  In  such  dif- 
ficult straits  because  it  provided  S3.7  million 
In  uncompensated  care  last  year.  But  it's 
also  suffering  from  dependence  on  govern- 
ment payments:  Fully  78%  of  its  patients  are 
enrolled  in  the  medicaid  and  medicare  inx>- 
grams.  [For  many  treatments,  these  pro- 
grams |ay  the  hospital  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  caijB.  St.  Mary's  is  reimbursed  just  973 
for  an  emergency-room  visit  by  a  medicaid 
patlentT  The  average  cost  of  caring  for  a 
stabbiiK  or  gunshot  victim,  who  typically 
require^  the  services  of  surgeons,  anesthe- 
siologi^,  and  lab  technlcans.  Is  S2,300— be- 
fore ro^m  costs. 

St.  Mary's  occupancy  rate  has  dwindled  to 
48%.  aa  patients  with  private  insurance  have 
shunned  it  in  favor  of  suburban  hospitals, 
such  aa  Belleville  Memorial,  that  offer  more 
services.  Last  summer,  new  management 
laid  off  100  of  the  hospital's  500  employees 
and  sh^t  a  new  cancer  clinic.  To  cut  costs, 
the  hotrs  for  CT  scans  and  ultrasounds  are 
now  re  itricted.  The  hospital  cafeteria,  once 


SMALL 
MENT 

•  Mr.  D'Al 
today  as 


COMMUNITY       ENVIRON- 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

TO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
cosponsor  of  legislation  de- 


signed to  I  assist  our  small  commu- 
nities, thej  Small  Community  Environ- 
mental Assistance  Act. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  small 
communities  under  2,500  have  a  signifi- 
cant need  for  improved  or  expanded  fa- 
cilities shch  as  sewage  treatment 
plants,  drinking  water  systems,  solid 
waste  facilities,  and  underground  stor- 
age tanks.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of 
these  neeqed  improvements  range  from 
$6  to  $8  billion. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  small  communities  face  special 
problems  In  financing  these  types  of  fa- 
cilities. The  Elnvironmental  Protection 
Agency  reports  that  small  commu- 
nities arc  most  likely  to  experience 
rate  shocl ;  as  a  result  of  new  environ- 
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mental  projects.  It  is  projected  that 
the  user  fees  of  20  percent  of  munici- 
palities under  2,500  persons  may  rise 
over  100  percent  above  current  levels 
by  1996.  The  Small  Community  Envi- 
ronmental Assistance  Act  will  help  our 
Nation's  smaller  communities  finance 
needed  environmental  programs. 

This  leiTislation  establishes  an  Office 
of  Small  Community  Environmental 
Assistance  within  the  EPA  to  admin- 
ister this  act  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  States.  State  revolving 
funds  would  provide  low  interest  loans 
and  would  be  a  permanent  environ- 
mental financing  resource  of  the  State 
level.  Disadvantaged  communities  with 
a  median  household  income  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  would  be 
eligible  for  grants  at  the  State  level. 

All  communities,  big  and  small,  are 
faced  with  the  need  to  either  build  or 
upgrade  environmental  facilities.  Larg- 
er communities  are  generally  more  for- 
tunate in  that  their  budgets  can  absorb 
the  expenses  associated  wth  these 
projects.  Smaller  communities  need 
special  help.  The  Small  Community 
Environmental  Assistance  Act  address- 
es these  special  needs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  on  this  legislation.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  R. 
SCHREITER 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  Outagamie 
County  Executive  John  R.  Schreiter  is 
retiring  from  public  service  after  36 
years.  On  Thursday,  April  11,  1991,  Mr. 
Schreiter  will  be  honored  for  his  exten- 
sive government  service. 

I  believe  that  any  member  of  any 
elected  body  in  this  country  would 
look  at  Mr.  Schreiter's  record  of  public 
service  with  envy.  He  has  been  the 
Outagamie  County  executive  for  12 
years,  county  board  sujpervisor  of 
Outagamie  from  1955  until  1979,  includ- 
ing 3  years  as  its  chairman.  His  years 
of  service  also  include  a  post  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  County  Elxecu- 
tives  and  Administrators  Association, 
chairman  of  the  East  Central  Wiscon- 
sin Regional  Planning  Commission, 
and  chairman  of  the  Fox  Valley  Water 
Quality  Planning  Agency. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  can  boast  of  resi- 
dents like  John  R.  Schreiter.  He  has 
devoted  his  entire  professional  career 
to  the  service  of  his  community.  It  is 
also  with  a  bit  of  sorrow  that  I  am  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Schreiter's  retirement. 
Mr.  President,  because  people  with  his 
dedication  and  record  of  service  are  too 
few  and  far  between.* 


SOLVING  THE  REAL  ESTATE 
CRISIS 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  a  year  now  the  Nation  has  been 
caught  in  a  treacherous  downward  eco- 
nomic spiral  as  a  result  of  the  credit 
crunch  and  the  weakened  position  of 


the  country's  financial  institutions. 
The  contraction  of  the  thrift  industry, 
the  imposition  on  banks  of  harsh  new 
lending  restrictions  by  Federal  regu- 
lators, a  massive  budget  deficit  and 
spending  cutbacks  by  the  United 
States  as  well  as  international  factors, 
such  as  financial  instability  in  Japan, 
the  growing  need  for  capital  to  rebuild 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  financial  drain 
of  war— and  now  reconstruction— in  the 
gulf  have  all  contributed  to  this  de- 
cline. 

The  real  estate  and  construction  in- 
dustries, which  have  long  played  lead- 
ing roles  in  job  creation  and  economic 
growth  in  this  country  have  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  the  events  of  the 
past  year.  While  construction  had  out- 
paced demand  in  many  markets  and 
some  correction  was  overdue,  the  scale 
and  suddenness  of  the  shift  in  real  es- 
tate markets  has  clearly  gone  too  far, 
and  threaten  to  turn  an  already  dan- 
gerous situation  into  a  crisis  for  the 
American  economy.  Real  estate  mar- 
kets are  today  hit  with  an  almost  total 
absence  of  liquidity  that  has  caused  a 
free  fall  in  real  estate  values  as  banks 
and  insurance  companies  are 
downsizing  and  calling  loans  to  meet 
new  capital  standards  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
is  trying  to  sell  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  surplus  real  estate  in  a 
market  where  there  are  very  few  quali- 
fied buyers. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress — and  particu- 
larly in  New  England— have  worked 
hard  during  the  past  year  to  have  the 
administration  acknowledge  this  prob- 
lem and  address  it  with  new  policy 
measures.  Recently,  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
begin  to  address  those  aspects  of  the 
problem  related  to  bank  accounting 
and  regulation.  But  there  is  clearly 
more  that  needs  to  be  done  to  open  up 
new  sources  of  long-term  capital. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
thoughtful  suggestion  put  forward  in 
an  article  entitled  "Solving  the  Real 
Estate  Crisis"  in  the  March  19  issue  of 
Financial  World  magazine.  The  article 
notes  that  a  growing  number  of  observ- 
ers in  private  industry  and  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  are  beginning 
to  seek  ways  in  which  prudent  real  es- 
tate investments  can  be  made  more  ac- 
cessible and  attractive  for  America's 
pension  funds,  which  represent  over  S2 
trillion  in  long-term  financial  assets, 
and  which  today  have  invested  only 
about  3  to  5  percent  of  their  portfolios 
in  real  estate.  For  several  years,  orga- 
nizations like  the  National  Association 
of  Homebuilders  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Realtors  have  been  explor- 
ing ways  that  this  goal  can  be  accom- 
plished. I  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
Congress  should  begin  to  take  note  of 
these  efforts,  and  ask  what  can  be  done 
to  further  this  goal. 


Several  of  my  Senate  colleagues  have 
already  taken  steps  in  this  direction. 
The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Bentskn,  made  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  credit  crunch 
and  real  estate  last  month  in  which  he 
specifically  talked  about  the  role  of 
pension  funds  and  called  for  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  hold  hearings  to 
explore  the  subject.  In  addition,  last 
fall,  in  connection  with  the  housing 
bill.  Senator  SmoN  of  Illinois  intro- 
duced an  amendment,  which  was  incor- 
porated into  the  bill,  calling  upon  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  prepare  a  report  for  Con- 
gress suggesting  ways  in  which  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Nation's  pension 
funds  can  be  made  available  for  invest- 
ment in  affordable  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  people.  Finally.  I 
would  add  that  this  is  an  area  where 
Secretary  Kemp  has  been  active  as 
well,  having  written  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  December  to  en- 
courage approval  of  a  program  in  New 
York  designed  to  encourage  such  pen- 
sion fund  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Finan- 
cial World  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows:  ' 

[From  the  Financial  World.  March  19.  1991] 
Solving  the  Real  estate  Crisis 
(By  Adrlenne  Linsenmeyer) 
For  over  a  year,  scare  headlines  on  the  real 
estate  crisis  have  been  hitting  the  street  like 
Scud  missiles.  The  piiivlty  of  the  situation  Is 
obvious:  As  real  estate  values  deteriorate  in 
various    markets,    the    liquidity    crisis    at 
thrifts,  banks  and  insurance  comijaoies  has 
worsened. 

The  question  is:  What  do  we  do  about  it? 
When  does  the  moaning  stop  and  the  think- 
ing begin? 

Oh,  the  disease  has  to  run  its  course,  say 
some  experts.  Things  are  simply  going  to  get 
worse  for  a  while  as  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  in  order  to  stay  solvent,  are 
forced  to  dump  real  estate  on  an  already  de- 
pressed market.  'Liquidity  will  be  the  driv- 
ing force  in  changes  well  see  In  the  financial 
institutions,"  says  Brad  Moore  of  San  Fran- 
cisco-based Pension  Realty  Advisors,  *youU 
see  banks,  corporations  and  insurance  com- 
panies forced  to  consider  alternative  options 
to  raising  capital,  and  real  estate,  in  many 
cases,  is  the  asset  class  that  will  be  used." 
agrees  Lawrence  A.  Cohen,  director  of  mar- 
keting and  sales  for  Paine  Webber  Prop- 
erties. 

But  others  are  more  hopeful.  Eugene 
Helmberg,  chaiiman  of  the  Prudential  Real- 
ty Group,  for  example,  doesn't  think  that 
real  estate  will  be  dumped  on  the  market.  In 
fact,  the  market  is  already  hard  at  work  try- 
ing to  deal  with  the  glut  of  "For  Sale"  signs. 
"The  denial  is  over,  the  anger  is  coming  to 
an  end.  and  people  are  finally  thinking  about 
ways  to  deal  with  the  problems."  says 
Prudential  Realty's  president.  Claude 
Zlnngrabe,  using  language  more  often  associ- 
ated with  the  recovery  process  for  a  sub- 
stance abuser. 

The  most  frequently  proposed  solution  to 
the  real  estate  crisis  these  days  is  a  strategy 
similar  to  the  one  Mellon  Bank  employed 
successfully  in  1987.  When  Mellon  saw  itself 
being  crippled  by  bad  real  estate  loaas  that 
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year.  Chairman  Frank  Cabouet  bit  the  bullet 
and  wrote  down  SI  billion  in  nonperforming 
real  estate  and  energry  loans  to  S577  million, 
little  more  than  half  their  face  value.  Then. 
he  created  a  new  entity,  a  "bad  bank,"  to 
which  Mellon  transferred  the  problem  assets 
for  liquidation.  The  healthy  assets  remained 
with  Mellon,  the  "good  bank."  The  "bad 
bank,"  Green  Street  National,  was  recapital- 
ised with  two  debt  issues  and  preferred 
stock.  With  the  Junk  market  in  full  swing, 
finding  buyers  for  such  paper  was  hardly  a 
problem.  The  debt  was  paid  as  assets  were 
liquidated  out  of  Green  Street.  "It  worked 
better  than  Mellon  had  envisioned."  says 
Dillion.  Read  banking  analyst  Felice 
Oelman.  Mellon  was  able  to  repay  the  debt 
and  even  got  a  return  on  the  preferred,  which 
it  had  kept  itself. 

Can  the  U.S.  use  the  good  bank/bad  bank 
concept  to  stabilize  the  frightened  real  es- 
tate market?  It  all  depends  on  whether  buy- 
ers can  be  found,  of  course.  After  all. 
Mellon's  liquidation  drive  started  when  there 
was  still  plenty  of  money  available  to  buy 
real  estate.  Today,  however,  the  traditional 
lenders,  the  banks  8md  insurance  companies, 
are  starved  for  capital.  If  this  situation  per- 
sists, the  real  estate  crisis  will  only  get 
worse,  says  Zinngrabe,  a  member  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  Credit  Crunch  Task 
Force  advising  the  Administration. 

E^ase  up  on  the  money  supply,  he  urges. 
The  Fed  is  like  a  driver  skidding  on  an  icy 
road,  he  says.  "If  they  slam  on  the  brakes 
(further  squeeze  credit],  the  economy  will  go 
off  the  road.  But  If  they  pump  the  brakes, 
the  economy  will  come  out  of  the  skid." 

Even  If  that  doesn't  happen.  Salomon 
Brothers'  managing  director  of  research, 
David  Shulman.  thinks  pension  funds  might 
step  into  the  void  created  by  the  departure 
Of  banks  and  S&Ls  from  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket. At  present,  pension  funds  as  a  whole 
have  no  more  than  3%  to  5%  of  their  port- 
folios invested  in  real  estate.  If  the  discount 
is  steep  enough,  perhaps  this  patient  money 
could  be  persuaded  to  buy  properties  in 
greater  volume  than  usual.  "Liquidity  will 
be  restored  flrom  the  long  end  of  the  market, 
with  pension  funds  leading  the  way  at  the 
right  price."  says  Shulman.  Even  Zinngrabe 
concedes  that  pension  funds  are  best  posi- 
tioned to  participate  in  the  real  estate  recov- 
ery. A  real  estate  investment  banker  notes 
that  there  are  other  potential  buyers  as  well: 
"There  are  other  pools  of  nondepository  fi- 
nancial capital  that  are  likely  to  be  impor- 
tant, like  the  GMAC." 

Add  it  all  up,  says  Dreyfus  Realty  Advi- 
sors' president.  Francis  Tansey,  and  there 
are  billions  in  latent  buying  power  waiting 
to  come  to  the  table  In  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket—if the  price  is  right.  Tansey  sees  two 
types  of  sellers:  mandatory  and  discre- 
tionary. Mandatory  sellers,  he  thinks,  are 
approaching  prices  where  deals  will  get  done. 
How  much  of  a  markdown  from  appraised 
value  does  that  entail?  Zinngrabe  figures 
that  in  order  to  attract  buyers  in  this  mar- 
ket, prices  will  have  to  fall  anywhere  from 
8%  to  25%  from  1990  appraised  values,  de- 
pending on  region  and  property  type.  "Once 
you  see  the  first  trickle,  the  first  few  major 
deals."  says  Tansey.  "  the  flow  will  follow." 

Trouble  is,  pension  funds  that  have  real  es- 
tate portfolios  have  been  badly  burned. 
They've  watched  the  value  of  their  real  es- 
tate holdings  erode  from  5%  to  20%.  "They 
aren't  eager  to  approach  their  investment 
committees  today  with  a  real  estate  deal  un- 
less It's  a  home  run,"  says  Tansey.  And  that. 
of  course,  means  the  price  has  to  be  right. 

The  biggest  mandatory  seller  in  the  mar- 
ket today  is  the  RMolntion  Trust  Corp.,  the 


largest  h  >lder  of  troubled  real  estate  in  the 
U.S.  Bet  veen  real  estate  owned  and  mort- 
gages of  residential  and  conunercial  prop- 
erties held,  the  RTC  has  $87  billion  on  its 
hands.  Tie  RTC  is  already  urging  the  pen- 
sion t\in(  a  to  step  up  their  real  estate  expo- 
sure. "V'e  are  actively  putting  together 
packages  designed  to  fit  their  require- 
ments," lays  Lamar  Kelly,  deputy  executive 
director  )f  the  RTC  and  the  man  in  charge  of 
setting  p  >llcy  for  all  RTC  assets. 

One  su!  :h  package  is  a  "Junk"  deal  with  an 
appralsej  value  of  S400  million  and  an  esti- 
mated dfecounted  cash  flow  worth  S200  mil- 
lion. A  pension-fund  investor  might  agree  to 
pay  70%  of  the  S200  million  projected  cash 
flow,  or  i  140  million.  But  he  would  only  have 
to  put  1 1%  down,  with  the  rest  to  be  paid 
into  a  p<  ol  over  time.  Once  the  pension-fund 
investor  has  paid  the  full  S140  million  into 
the  pool  out  of  cash  flow,  it  gets  to  earn 
back  its  Initial  15%  deposit.  The  RTC  then 
gets  the  rest  of  the  cash  flow  up  to  the  ex- 
pected £  00  million.  If  everybody  gets  lucky 
and  the  i  lash  flow  tops  S200  million,  the  pen- 
sion-fun* Investor  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the 
good  fori  une. 

Anoth<  r  finance  structure  the  RTC  is  con- 
sidering is  a  "liquidation  trust."  In  this 
scheme.  Institutional  investors  agree  to  pay 
a  portio  I  of  nmnagement  and  maintenance 
costs  for  a  number  of  properties  in  exchange 
for  a  sh  ire  of  the  proceeds  when  the  prop- 
erties ar  I  sold. 

The  rli  k,  of  course,  is  that  the  properties 
will  not  be  sold  soon  enough  and  for  enough 
money  t }  ofteet  the  running  costs.  Because 
of  the  ;  ilgher  risk  of  this  strategy,  says 
Kelly.  1  's  unlikely  that  such  liquidation 
trusts  w  11  be  sold  to  the  general  public.  Al- 
though Zinngrabe  says  the  general  public 
partlcip4tes  no  matter  what.  "Eather  they're 
going  toi  participate  as  an  investor  or  as  a 
taxpayer  or  both,"  he  says. 

Unfortiinately,  both  selling  strategies  are 
currentl;r  on  hold  while  the  RTC  debates  in- 
ternally'  whether  to  pool  or  securitlze  prop- 
erties ioj  this  manner.  The  sticking  point  is 
that  po<^ing  would  require  the  involvement 
of  Wall  I  Street  with  Its  pension-fund  con- 
tracts aad  financial  packaging  abilities.  In- 
siders sa^  the  RTC  doesn't  trust  Wall  Street. 

It  ma^  have  to.  Congress  is  already  impa- 
tient with  the  lack  of  progress  at  the  RTC. 
Alternatively,  the  RTC  could  try  to  distrib- 
ute the  ^dividual  properties  itself.  The  trou- 
ititutional  buyers  simply  don't  have 
or  resources  to  analjrze  Investments 
and  medium-size  individual  prop- 
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vestment  trufts  (REITs)  to  raise  money.  The 
question  is,  v<ho  will  buy? 

Some  experts  are  skeptical  that  many  pen- 
sion funds  w(ll  be  willing  to  purchase  such 
Instruments  ^see  box  for  one  pension-fund 
manager's  ^lews  on  this  topic).  Says 
Dreyfus's  Taisey:  "Pension  funds  are  not  el- 
eemosynary uistitutions,  they  are  not  going 
to  step  up  and  do  one  for  the  Glpper." 
Tansey  thin  las  pension  funds  will  go  directly 
to  troubled  developers  and  buy  at  deep  dis- 
counts. "If  3fou  can  get  a  seller  to  believe 
that  today's  I  problems  will  continue  for  15 
years,  you'velgot  a  home  run,"  he  says. 

Others,  suqh  as  Pension  Realty  Advisors' 
Moore,  see  itacreaslng  interest  among  pen- 
sion-fund clients  in  securitlzed  real  estate 
vehicles.  "Itfs  a  slow  process,"  he  says. 
"They  have  to  straddle  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket and  thel  securities  market,  and  it  re- 
quires a  tren^endous  amount  of  expertise." 

While  a  hakidful  of  institutional  investors 
have  the  ability  to  place  a  big  bet  on  one 
property,  moJBt  prefer  the  stability  of  diver- 
sification, saiys  Palne-Webber's  Cohen.  Pru- 
dential uses  what  it  calls  the  portfolio  con- 
struction process  to  diversify  its  real  estate 
investments  by  property  type  and  economic 
location.  Witt  S102  billion  in  assets  to  invest. 
Just  35%  of  ^hich  is  in  real  estate.  Pruden- 
tial can  place  its  own  bets.  But  institutions 
with  less  money  and  less  expertise  still  need 
to  diversify  their  Investments  so  they  don't 
fall  victim  to  regional  boom-bust  cycles. 
Heimberg  cautions  that  real  estate  pools 
would  have  Qo  represent  the  diversity  an  In- 
vestor was  Icioking  for  and  be  flexible  enough 
to  be  sold  ii^  units.  "If  the  securitlzed  pools 
could  be  soldi  off  in  shares  so  everybody  could 
participate,  they  would  attract  a  lot  of  cap- 
ital." he  predicts. 

Even  the  skeptical  Tansey  says  the  bad 
news  is  outjon  real  estate,  and  that's  the 
good  news.  Institutional  holders  of  real  es- 
tate need  liouidlty  and  the  packaging  will 
depend  on  who  the  buyers  of  the  1990s  will  be. 
"We're  seeing  some  contrarian  buyers  in  the 
market  now  J  but  so  far  it  doesn't  constitute 
a  trend."  says  Zinngrabe.  That  will  happen 
once  the  residential  market  begins  to  re- 
cover toward  the  end  of  this  year  or  early 
1992.  he  goeq  on.  And  that  in  turn,  he  says, 
will  signify  [the  bottom  of  the  J  curve  for 
commercial  real  estate  and  trigger  a  recov- 
ery in  that  niarket.  Says  Tansey:  "Now  is 
the  time  to  start  planning  strategies  that 
will  make  extraordinarily  high  rates  of  re- 
turn."* 


tcome  of  the  RTC's  debate  could 
rmlne  the  course  and  pace  of  real 
covery.  say  Wall  Street  investment 
And  Prudential's  Heimberg  agrees: 
set  the  example  for  holders  of  trou- 
bled rea]  estate." 

Meanwhile,  some  banks  and  insurance 
compan^s  are  expressing  Interest  in  forming 
risk-adj«sted  pools  of  assets,  says  Kevin 
Haggerty.  executive  vice  president  of 
Cushmafi  &  Wakefield,  a  national  commer- 
cial resfl  estate  firm.  "They  want  to  put 
their  distressed  properties  in  a  pool  at  some 
sort  of  discount  with  features  for  future 
sharing ;  and  appreciation  if  the  world  gets 
better,  ind  sell  them  to  foreign  money,  the 
Sam  Zells  of  the  world  and  i>enslon  funds," 
says  Ha^erty.  Palne-Webber's  Cohen  thinks 
real  estate  securitization  is  inevitable. 
"There  s  going  to  be  a  marketplace  made  by 
the  cor]  orations  and  banks."  he  asserts.  As 
corporations  try  to  pare  down  their  debt  and 
banks  afearch  for  capital,  they  are  going  to 
try  to  a  til  real  estate  through  real  estate  In- 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM  RE"VaSrrED 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  in  tnis  body  can  relate  stories 
that  we  hajve  heard  or  speak  of  people 
that  we  k^ow,  who,  with  little  more 
than  a  finfi  desire  to  work  hard,  have 
succeeded  iat  achieving  the  American 
dream  of  l^ing  one's  own  boss.  Some 
may  say  tliat  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 
that  built  jour  Nation  has  diminished, 
that  Americans  no  longer  have  the  de- 
sire to  start  things  new.  Well,  I  don't 
believe  that.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican dreaiq  is  alive,  but,  for  many  en- 
trepreneurft  it  has  taken  on  a  different 
form — business  franchises. 

In  years  |past,  franchising  was  looked 
upon  as  a  highly  risky  venture.  One 
was  expected  to  pay  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  franchise  fees,  up  front;  pay  roy- 
alties to  tlie  fl:«nchisor;  and  see  very 
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little  return  for  an  unspecified  period 
of  time.  Such  demands  made  franchis- 
ing a  nonviable  option  for  many  busi- 
ness men  and  women.  However  in  re- 
cent years,  the  thought  of  owning  a 
franchise  has  become  as  realistic  as  it 
is  appealing.  This  appeal  has  grown  due 
to  the  Increased  desire  of  individuals  to 
be  in  command  of  their  economic  for- 
tunes. Yes,  the  risks  of  engaging  in 
franchising  are  still  there,  but,  I  think 
that  they  are  outweighed  by  the  desire 
of  Americans  to  succeed  at  their  own 
enterprise. 

This  desire  to  succeed  must  be  tem- 
pered with  a  little  caution,  though.  It 
is  no  secret  that  as  an  economy  suffers, 
some  look  to  self-employment  and  en- 
terprise as  an  alternative  career.  While 
franchises  are  a  perfect  starting  point 
for  such  entrepreneurship,  the  poten- 
tial franchisee  must  be  diligent  to 
giiard  against  less  than  scrupulous 
franchisors.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
potential  franchisee  to  make  sure  that 
they  can  negotiate  their  purchase  from 
a  position  of  equality.  They  must  do 
this  based  upon  information  they  re- 
ceive pertaining  to  a  particular 
franchisor  either  through  the  auspices 
of  government  agencies,  or  through 
self-discovery.  It  may  be  the 
franchisor's  name  on  the  door,  but  it  is 
the  businessperson  who  supplies  the 
capital  and  the  sweat  equity  which  de- 
termines the  success  or  failure  of  that 
franchise. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  franchise 
organizations  operate  on  the  level, 
there  have  been  reports  that  individ- 
uals who  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  our  current  economic  state  have 
been  mistreated  by  unscrupulous  busi- 
ness ventures.  While  this  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  concern,  I  believe  that  this 
kind  of  abuse  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  norm.  Notwithstanding  the  relative 
small  number  of  complaints,  we  must 
assure  that  aspiring  business  persons 
are  not  taken  advantage  of  by  fraudu- 
lent or  oppressive  contract  reqiiire- 
ments  and  practices. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  stricter 
Federal  regulations  governing  fran- 
chising should  be  enacted  to  correct 
such  practices  and  prevent  future  in- 
fractions. It  seems  that  whenever  a  cry 
of  wolf  is  made,  some  in  Congress  feel 
that  only  Uncle  Sam  can  step  in  and 
try  to  set  things  right.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  most  times  when  Con- 
gress attempts  to  govern  the  business 
world,  its  goals  are  not  entirely  ful- 
filled. The  franchise  industry  should 
certainly  be  aware  that  some  problems 
do  exist,  and  that  internal  corrective 
measures  to  protect  potential 
franchisees  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  Where  they 
apply.  State,  and  local  laws  smd  ordi- 
nances must  be  vigorously  adminis- 
tered in  conjunction  with  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  oversight  to  defend 
against  any  predatory  practices. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  more  than 
500.000  franchises  emplojring  upward  of 
8  million  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  today.  The  economic  stimula- 
tion to  our  Nation  runs  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 
Franchising  is  a  field  that  I  feel  will 
only  expand  in  the  years  to  come.  In- 
deed, by  the  year  2000,  franchise  stores 
are  expected  to  make  up  roughly  50 
percent  of  all  retail  business  In  Amer- 
ica. There  are  risks  involved  in  pur- 
chasing a  franchise,  but  these  risks 
must  be  evaluated  by  the  potential 
franchisee  through  the  existence  of 
regulations  which  protect  but  do  not 
frustrate  future  entrepreneurs  from  re- 
alizing the  American  dream  of  finally 
becoming  the  boss. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend  and 
New  York  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  John  LaFalce,  for  his 
ongoing  interest  on  this  important 
issue.  The  hearings  that  he  has  con- 
vened on  the  subject  of  franchising 
have  provided  a  needed  dialog  giving 
perspective  and  insight  to  an  area  of 
opportunity  and  enterprise  looked  to 
by  millions  as  their  piece  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream.* 


FANNIE  MAE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation [Fannie  Mae]  announced  an 
expansion  of  its  efforts  to  provide  low- 
cost  mortgage  financing.  The  new  pro- 
grram  will  provide  an  additional  $10  bil- 
lion in  low-  and  moderate-income  fi- 
nancing to  meet  community  mortgage 
credit  needs. 

I  have  stated  on  several  occasions 
that  we  must  ensure  that  all  Ameri- 
cans are  given  an  opportunity  for  a  de- 
cent place  to  live.  The  program  an- 
nounced by  Fannie  Mae  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  that  direction.  I  commend 
Fannie  Mae  for  demonstrating  this 
commitment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chairman  of  Fannie  Mae,  James  A. 
Johnson's,  remarks  on  this  program  be 
Included  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Openino  Doors  to  Affordable  Housing 
(Remarks  by  James  A.  Johnson) 

We  gather  today  to  launch  an  ambitious 
program  to  open  doors  to  affordable  housing. 

I  am  announcing  a  significant  expansion  of 
our  effort  to  provide  low-cost  home  mort- 
gage funds  for  those  who  need  help  achieving 
their  dream  of  a  decent  home. 

Our  goal  is  to  produce  JIO  billion  In  com- 
mitments for  low-  and  moderate-income  and 
other  special  housing  needs  by  July  1998.  and 
to  turn  all  of  those  commitments  Into  deliv- 
eries by  the  end  of  1994. 

Young  families  and  the  elderly,  the  home- 
less and  those  who  cannot  afford  to  rent, 
many  people  in  rural  areas  and  cities,  and 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  live  near  their 
work— all  of  these  people  will  be  the  focus  of 
our  attention  and  action. 

I  know  we  can  succeed  in  this  effort  be- 
cause it  depends  so  much  upon  you,  and  you 


have  responded  so  well  to  challenge  after 
challenge  in  the  past  decade. 

First,  let  me  say  thank  you  to  each  and 
every  Fannie  Mae  employee  for  what  you 
have  achieved. 

In  1960.  Fannie  Mae  had  no  MBS  business. 
This  January,  we  passed  the  S300  billion 
milestone  In  NfBS  outstanding.  It  was  a  big 
challenge,  and  you  met  It.  In  the  process, 
you  proved  teamwork  pays. 

In  the  last  3  years,  our  customer  survey 
showed  a  tremendous  leap  In  customer  satis- 
faction. Today,  78  percent  of  our  customers 
say  they  are  "fully  satisfied"  with  their 
Fannie  Mae  relationship.  You  met,  and  con- 
tinue to  meet,  the  challenge  of  customer 
service,  proving  again  that  teamwork  pays. 

Insulating  our  company  from  interest  rate 
risk  through  better  matching  of  our  assets 
and  liabilities  was  a  critical  challenge.  It  in- 
volved finance,  technology,  sales  and  mar- 
keting, and  a  corporate  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence. Working  as  a  team,  you  met  that 
challenge,  too. 

Together  we  met  another  challenge  In  a 
way  that  shows  the  kind  of  company  we  are. 
In  1988.  we  started  the  Futures  500  Club  at 
Woodson  High  School.  This  program  has  put 
S500  a  semester  toward  college  in  a  special 
account  for  211  students  getting  all  A's  and 
B"8.  When  the  program  began,  there  were  33 
Fannie  Mae  volunteer  mentors.  Today  there 
are  over  100. 

Fannie  Mae  has  a  record  of  thriving  on 
challenges.  In  1990,  we  served  over  1.3  million 
families,  more  than  a  third  in  homes  afford- 
able to  families  with  incomes  below  the  me- 
dian in  the  area  where  they  lived.  The  aver- 
age single-family  loan  financed  by  Fannie 
Mae  in  1990  had  a  balance  of  S89.700,  in  a  year 
in  which  the  national  median  price  for  an  ex- 
isting home  was  J95.500  and  for  a  new  home. 
J122,500.  On  all  the  single-family  loans  we 
own  or  guarantee,  the  average  balance  is  less 
thanSeo.OOO. 

We  earned  over  Jl.l  billion  In  1980.  after 
paying  the  Federal  Government  over  SSOO 
million  In  Income  taxes.  We  reduced  risk. 
Chargeoffs  for  losses  were  less  than  S235  mil- 
lion on  over  (400  billion  of  mortgages  fi- 
nanced. Foreclosures  fell  to  Just  over  9.000 
properties  out  of  6.5  million  loans  on  one-to- 
four-family  properties  on  the  books. 

In  1987.  the  company  gave  fresh  emphasis 
to  our  public  responsibility  when  it  created  a 
separate  Office  of  Low-  and  Moderate-Income 
Housing.  David  Maxwell  believed  that  step 
re-engraved  Fannie  Mae's  mission  on  our 
consciousness.  Today,  our  years  of  experi- 
ence put  us  In  a  good  position  to  spot  new 
Ideas  and  convert  them  into  practical  prod- 
ucts quickly.  Let  me  give  you  some  exam- 
ples. 

We  have  worked  with  scores  of  lenders  and 
community  groups  in  States  and  cities 
throughout  the  country  to  make  home- 
ownership  affordable  to  lower  Income  fami- 
lies, and  to  tailor  programs  to  local  needs.  In 
Washington,  we  are  working  with  the  city 
government,  the  Local  Initiatives  Support 
Corp..  nine  community  grouiw.  and  three 
lenders  In  the  Innovative  HomeSlght  Pro- 
gram. Likewise,  in  New  York  City,  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Partnership  has  shown  us 
the  way. 

We  lead  the  Nation  in  low-income  rental 
housing  investments  using  the  Federal  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit.  We  have  invested 
in  80  projects  in  20  States.  In  partnership 
with  Rural  Housing  Services,  we  have 
reached  comers  of  the  country  too  long  over- 
looked. With  the  Enterprise  Foundation  we 
have  established  an  equity  fund  to  serve  the 
homeless  and  others  with  needs  that  go  be- 
yond shelter. 
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No  one  surpasses  our  work  with  State  and 
local  bousing  ELgencies  to  help  them  raise 
funds  at  lower  cost  and  leverage  their  scarce 
resources.  We  have  purchased  more  than  S2.6 
billion  in  mortgage  revenue  bonds  in  unique 
transactions  that  help  them  stretch  their 
dollars.  Just  last  week,  we  announced  the 
S2S0  million  Housing  Opportunity  Program 
in  partnership  with  the  New  Jersey  Housing 
and  Mortgage  Finance  Agency.  Any  doubt 
about  the  enthusiasm  for  that  program  was 
erased  the  first  day  when  the  agency  re- 
ceived more  than  160  telephone  calls  an  hour 
firom  interested  consumers. 

We  have  done  well  for  those  in  need  of  af- 
fordable housing,  but  the  need  is  still  great. 

Too  many  young  families  can't  afford  a 
down  payment  for  their  first  home.  Even 
with  a  10-percent  down  payment.  4  out  of  5 
families  who  rent  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
buy  a  typical  starter  home. 

Minority  families  of  all  income  levels  ap- 
pear to  have  less  access  to  housing  finance 
than  white  families. 

There  is  a  growing  shortage  of  affordable 
rental  units  for  poor  families.  From  1974  to 
1968.  units  renting  for  less  than  $300  a  month 
shrank  by  24  percent  while  the  number  of 
families  living  in  poverty  who  rent  rose  by  56 
percent. 

As  many  as  2  million  Americans  experi- 
enced homelessness  in  1990.  when  the  daily 
average  of  homeless  people  was  700,000,  in- 
cluding 100.000  children. 

One  in  seven  elderly  Americans  live  in  pov- 
erty, many  in  unfit  housing.  Many  others  are 
"house  rich  and  cash  poor." 

In  rural  America,  working  fajnilies  are 
twice  as  likely  to  live  in  poverty  as  those  in 
our  cities.  In  1965,  there  were  500,000  more 
low-income  rural  families  than  there  were 
units  of  affordable  housing. 

The  lack  of  affordable  housing  in  urban 
America  makes  It  difficult  for  working  peo- 
ple to  live  near  their  place  of  work.  Including 
many  who  are  needed  to  serve  our  urban 
communities,  such  as  police  officers,  fire 
nghters,  teachers,  and  nurses. 

We  will  succeed  in  the  commitment  we  are 
malting  today  because  we  will  build  on  our 
strengths  and  luiowhow.  We  know  how  to 
raise  large  amounts  of  relatively  low-cost 
money  to  finance  mortgages.  We  have  active 
relationships  with  more  than  1,400  cus- 
tomers. We  have  over  12  million  mortgages- 
worth  of  experience  in  underwriting.  Most 
important  of  all,  we  have  dedicated  profes- 
sionals throughout  the  country  who  work 
with  lenders,  community  groups,  and  State 
and  local  governments  every  single  day. 

We  have  set  a  SIO  billion  goal  because  we 
are  ready  to  move  from  the  developmental 
stage  of  our  lower  income  programs  into  full 
production  for  Americans  who  need  afford- 
able housing.  Our  objective  will  stretch  us 
and  test  us.  We  know  we  need  to  do  better 
matching  deliveries  to  commitments,  but  I 
am  confident  we  can  do  it.  We  can  improve 
our  products,  orient  our  sales  force,  and 
serve  our  customers  in  ways  that  will  speed 
deliveries. 

Everyone  at  Fannie  Mae  will  be  involved  in 
the  effort  to  reach  our  objective.  All  sales 
people  and  account  executives  will  have  spe- 
cific targets  as  part  of  their  annual  business 
plans  to  help  achieve  SIO  billion  in  deliveries 
by  the  end  of  19M. 

As  we  proceed,  we  will  be  guided  by  four 
business  principles; 

We  are  a  financial  partner,  not  a  solo  pro- 
vider of  housing.  We  work  with  others:  lend- 
ers, developers,  community  groups,  and  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments.  Without 
dedicated  partners  with  a  stake  in  the  enter- 


prise, we  cannot  succeed.  We  will  go  out  of 
our  way  io  find  ptirtners  and  develop  new 
partnershi  ps. 

We  are  i ,  wholesale  provider  of  housing  fi- 
nance. W(  make  our  greatest  contribution 
when  we  i  se  our  nationwide  scope  to  deliver 
funds  effi  ;iently.  Our  best  efforts  are  the 
ones  that  :an  be  widely  replicated  across  the 
country,  1  ut  we  will  always  be  sensitive  to 
unique  IcK  al  needs. 

We  are  a.  private,  profltmaking  company. 
We  help  fl  nance  housing,  at  greater  or  lesser 
returns,  tirough  Investments  that  must  be 
financiall; '  sound. 

We  care  about  credit,  and  believe  in  pru- 
dent und<  rwriting.  Borrowers  must  have  a 
real  stake  in  the  housing  they  are  buying.  No 
one  benel  its  when  people  buy  houses  they 
cannot  al  ford.  Nevertheless,  we  encourage 
lenders  tc  consider  nontraditional  measures 
of  credit  i  orthiness. 

Abrahai  i  Lincoln  once  said:  "I  like  to  see 
a  man  pri  ud  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives. 
I  like  to  s  »e  a  man  live  so  that  his  place  will 
be  proud  (  f  him."  Those  sentiments  from  the 
frontier  i  re  no  less  valid  today  than  they 
were  in  I  incoln's  time.  Elxperience  tells  us 
that  peop  e  willing  to  make  a  financial  sac- 
rifice to  3wn  a  home  are,  almost  always, 
sound  bus  ness  risks. 

Using  tl  ese  principles,  we  will  forge  ahead. 
Economic  forces  may  Impede  the  effort,  or 
may  acce  lerate  it,  but  there  should  be  no 
doubt  in  inyone's  mind  that  Fannie  Mae  is 
fully  com  nitted  to  achieving  results. 

Let  me  extend  an  invitation  to  lenders  and 
other  par  iners  to  bring  us  their  good  ideas 
for  produi  ;ts  and  approaches  consistent  with 
the  prin<  Iples  I  have  outlined.  Although 
Fannie  U  ae  cannot  embrace  every  sugges- 
tion, we  always  are  ready  to  consider 
thoughtfv  1  proposals.  Together,  lenders  and 
Fannie  M  ie  can  renew  and  deepen  the  com- 
mitment rO  affordable  housing. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress, whj  ch  approved  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  last  ses- 
sion— the  first  major  housing  act  in  a  dec- 
ade—to firther  expand  housing  opportuni- 
ties. We  V  ill  work  with  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urba  i  Development  Jack  Kemp  to  im- 
plement I  he  Act  and  accomplish  his  goal  of 
empoweri  ig  the  poor  to  achieve  homeowner- 
ship. 

Much  o  our  effort  will  be  directed  to  help- 
ing famil  es  unable  to  accumulate  funds  for 
a  down  pt  yment  and  closing  costs.  An  initia- 
tive I  ai  I  announcing  today— the  "3/2  Op- 
tion"— wl  il  help  those  families  cross  the 
threshold  to  homeownership  by  reducing  the 
dollars  t  ley  have  to  bring  to  the  closing 
Uble. 

The  "3^;  Option"  allows  borrowers  to  qual- 
ify for  S  percent  down  payment  loans  by 
using  3  I  ercent  of  their  own  funds  coupled 
with  a  gil  t  from  a  family  member;  or  a  grant 
or  loan  i-om  a  nonprofit  organization,  or 
State  or  ocal  government.  While  mindful  of 
prudent  ilnderwriting,  the  "3/2  Option"  truly 
makes  iti  possible  for  a  new  group  of  home 
shoppers  to  become  home  buyers. 

We  will  expand  and  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  01  r  public  finance  programs,  worldng 
with  Sta  «  and  local  housing  finance  agen- 
cies to  re  luce  the  cost  of  mortgages  that  are 
financed  with  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
[MRB's].  Fannie  Mae  will  continue  to  pio- 
neer innc  rations  in  this  type  of  funding.  Our 
goal  is  tc  purchase  S1.5  billion  in  new  MRB's 
by  the  en  1  of  1992,  and  to  provide  $700  million 
in  specialized  securities  to  support  reduced- 
rate  morlgages. 

Fannie  Mae  will  enlarge  its  tax-credit  eq- 
uity invi  stments  by  S150  million  over  the 
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next  2  years  U  i  finance  a  total  of  more  than 
S400  million  ol  housing  for  low-income  rent- 
ers. This  S150  :iiillion  is  not  a  ceiling,  but  an 
objective  we  hope  to  exceed.  Our  invest- 
ments will  be  Resigned  to  tackle  some  of  the 
toughest  problems  in  housing  today:  perma- 
nent housing  lor  the  formerly  homeless;  af- 
fordable housi  ig  for  single  men  and  women 
working  for  minimum  wages;  housing  for 
large  families. 

Tlu-ough  thii  decade  and  beyond,  American 
employers  will  face  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers.  In  mEiny  locations,  workers  face  a 
shortage  of  alTordable  housing.  Shortly,  we 
will  introduce  a  set  of  products  employers 
can  use  to  lelp  their  employees  finance 
housing,  prodv  cts  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  accumulating  down  i>ayments  and  other 
funds  for  closi  ig,  and  meeting  monttily  hous- 
ing expenses,  t  is  a  Fannie  Mae  formula  we 
believe  can  m«  ke  a  difference. 

We  also  muiit  work  on  the  preservaton  of 
affordable  hou  sing.  By  1995,  more  than  350,000 
units  of  older  federally  aided  rental  housing 
could  be  lost  \  o  low-income  families.  Fannie 
Mae  will  provi  de  financing  to  keep  this  hous- 
ing affordable  and  will  increase  the  capacity 
of  nonproflt  gi  oups  to  own  this  housing. 

Fannie  Mae  is  determined  to  help  the  el- 
derly deal  wi  .h  their  special  housing  prob- 
lems: an  exce  is  of  equity  and  a  shortage  of 
money  for  livi  ng  expenses;  older  homes  that 
are  difficult  ti  keep  up;  a  need  and  desire  for 
readily  available  assistance  while  maintain- 
ing maximum  independence.  We  are  working 
to  develop  n^w  products,  such  as  conven- 
tional reversa  annuity  mortgages,  rehabili- 
tation products  for  older  homes,  and  financ- 
ing arrangements  for  assisted  living,  to  sup- 
plement our  expanded  Home  Equity  Conver- 
sion Mortgage!  demonstration  with  HUD. 

This  monthj  Fannie  Mae  is  cosponsoring 
with  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  the  first  of  five  conferences  around 
the  Nation  to]  obtain  grassroots  feedback  on 
the  housing  needs  of  senior  citizens.  We  will 
use  the  Infonration  we  gather  at  these  con- 
ferences to  oxpand  and  better  target  our 
products  for  the  elderly. 

Production  pf  rural  housing  falls  short  of 
need  by  aboud  75,000  units  a  year,  and  financ- 
ing is  less  rekdily  available  than  in  urban 
areas.  We  are  developing  special  mortgage 
products  and  securities  to  expand  the  sec- 
ondary market  for  rural  home  flnance.  We 
will  seek  newj  partnerships  with  community 
banks,  housing  finance  agencies,  and  rural 
communities.]  Our  tax  credit  investments 
will  be  extended  to  them,  as  well  as  other  fi- 
nancing tools  to  help  reverse  the  decline  of 
affordable  housing  in  rural  America. 

None  of  these  initiatives  will  work  without 
active  participation  by  lenders  and  other 
partners.  Lenders  need  assistance  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Community  Rein- 
vestment Act]  [CRA]  in  the  form  of  products 
and  informatipn.  We  are  providing  both. 

Fannie  Mae|  has  hired  new  employees  both 
in  Washingtc(n  and  across  the  country  to 
help  lenders  pieet  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  We  are  j  using  census  data  and  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  [HMDA]  data  to 
analyze  oppcrtunities  for  delivering  more 
mortgage  crepit  to  areas  currently  under- 
served.  We  ari  committed  to  eliminating  dis- 
crimination ip  the  mortgage  finance  system 
wherever  it  niay  exist  and  will  work  with  ev- 
eryone conceitned  to  that  end. 

We  are  producing  the  information  lenders 
need  and  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  readily  avail- 
able. We  liav^  published  a  detailed  guide  to 
meeting  the  r|equirements  of  the  Community 
Reinvestment)  Act  called,  "Investing  In  Your 
Community.""  We   will   be   giving   training 
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seminars  to  lenders  on  the  Act  In  more  than 
a  dosen  cities  this  year. 

We  will  be  meeting  with  all  State  and 
major  local  housing  agencies  over  the  next  SO 
days  to  learn  more  about  how  we  can  better 
serve  them.  New  consumer  Information  bul- 
letins about  our  low-income  products,  In 
both  English  and  Spanish,  will  be  supple- 
mented later  this  year  by  a  workbook  for  po- 
tential new  homeowners  on  the  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  buying  a  home. 

I  have  described  to  you  a  sweeping  set  of 
initiatives  for  the  poor  and  lower-income 
families,  the  elderly,  young  home  buyers, 
minorities,  rural  Americans,  and  city  dwell- 
ers. The  initiatives  involve  lenders,  other 
partners,  and  you.  Our  tools  will  be  the  3/2 
Option,  tax  credits,  mortgage  revenue  bonds, 
employer-assisted  financing,  funding  for 
preservation,  and  a  number  of  new  products 
still  In  the  developmental  stage.  We  will  pre- 
serve, create,  and  Inform. 

There  will  be  more  to  come. 

Just  as  this  expansion  builds  on  our  his- 
tory of  involvement,  the  programs  I  have  de- 
scribed will  become  the  preface  for  future 
programs  and  initiatives  still  on  the  drawing 
board  or  only  now  coming  into  focus. 

Is  Fannie  Mae  doing  enough  for  affordable 
housing?  The  answer  is  no.  Do  we  plan  to  do 
more?  Absolutely.  Until  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  those  in  need  are  solved,  we  will  not 
have  an  answer  to  what  is  enough,  either  in 
dollars  and  cents  or  in  people  and  ideas.  With 
these  new  programs  in  place,  we  will  gauge 
our  performance,  the  performance  of  our 
lenders  and  partners,  and  the  Impact  on 
those  In  need,  then  we  will  know  how  best  to 
do  more. 

I  raise  questions  about  doing  enough  and 
doing  more  because  I  know  there  will  be 
skeptics  on  both  sides,  those  who  say  we  can- 
not do  what  we  are  announcing,  and  those 
who  say  what  we  are  announcing  is  not 
enough.  I  invite  those  skeptics  to  lay  aside 
their  doubts  and  join  us.  We  see  both  the 
problems  and  the  opportunities.  We  welcome 
help  on  both  scores. 

The  challenge  we  face — each  of  us— is  large 
and  it  is  serious,  but  the  goals  are  not  be- 
yond our  reach.  I  know  we  will  meet  this 
challenge,  as  we  have  met  so  many  in  the 
past,  with  intelligence,  conmiitment,  a  sense 
of  fairness,  and  hard  work. 

We  are  going  to  push  and  set  higher  goals, 
then  push  some  more  and  establish  a  perma- 
nent, new  dimension  of  involvement:  Beyond 
the  dollars,  which  are  essential;  beyond  the 
volume,  which  remains  very  important;  be- 
yond the  returns  which  will  always  be 
central  to  this  company,  there  will  be  an- 
other index  of  performance.  We  will  measure 
it  each  year  by  how  much  progress  we  make 
in  serving  unmet  housing  needs,  and  it  will 
become  a  permanent  measure  of  our  success 
as  people  who  work  for  Fannie  Mae. 

You  can  be  sure  the  work  will  not  be  easy. 
You  can  be  equally  sure  it  is  both  necessary 
and  the  right  thing  to  do. 

There  can  be  no  bystanders.  This  is  a  new 
age  of  engagement  in  addressing  housing 
needs  in  the  United  States.  Today  we  make 
the  promise.  Today  we  step  up  the  pace.  To- 
morrow, we  step  it  up  again. 

I  was  asked  this  week  how  many  Fannie 
Mae  employees  will  be  assigned  to  this  new 
effort.  My  answer  was  2,512:  all  of  us.  So  let 
me  finish  where  I  began,  by  thanking  you  for 
all  you  have  done,  and  asking  your  help  in 
all  there  is  to  do.* 


THE  DEATH  GRATUITY 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  concern  about  cer- 
tain exclusions  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm  Authorization  Act  that  today 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  death  gratuity,  griven  to  survi- 
vors of  military  personnel  to  assist  in 
funeral  and  other  expenses,  was  in- 
creased only  for  those  deaths  that  oc- 
curred after  January  16,  1991.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Senate  did  not  intend  to 
exclude  the  survivors  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  personnel  whose  lives 
were  lost  prior  to  the  conunencement 
of  the  war. 

In  fact,  the  definition  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  in  this  legislation  specifically 
dates  from  August  2,  1990.  We  ought  to 
reflect  this  date  in  our  death  gratuity 
provision. 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  exclude 
the  families  of  those  men  and  women 
who  gave  their  lives  during  the  most 
lengthy  period  of  the  war.  I  resolve  to 
correct  this  inequity  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me. 


ator  Hatch  for  introducing  this  bill 
and  I  encourage  my  collegues  to  join 
me  as  a  cosponsor.* 


U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1991 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  617,  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  10  years.  Currently,  the 
Commission's  authorization  expires  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  As 
most  of  us  know,  the  Commission  has 
played  an  important  role  in  helping  to 
eradicate  discrimination  from  the 
American  way  of  life  since  it  was  origi- 
nally established  in  1957. 

Since  1957.  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  collected  and  analyzed  in- 
formation and  developments  concern- 
ing equal  protection  as  well  as  dis- 
crimination. Studies  have  also  been 
made  dealing  with  the  administration 
of  justice  in  areas  such  as  voting 
rights,  enforcement  of  Federal  civil 
rights  laws,  and  equal  opportunity.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  serves  ais  an 
infornuition  pool  on  discrimination, 
easily  accessible  by  the  President  and 
Congress. 

The  job  performed  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  often  difllcult,  and  Commission 
decisions  are  not  always  agreeable  to 
everyone's  desires,  but,  I  feel  they  have 
helped  play  a  vital  role  in  combating 
discrimination  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  duties  of  the  Commission 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
constant  congressional  intervention 
and  interruption. 

Mr.  President,  the  Conmiission  on 
Civil  Rights  serves  a  function  that  ex- 
emplifies one  of  our  national  ideals — 
equal  opportunity.  A  10-year  reauthor- 
ization would  enable  the  Commission 
to  continue  uninterrupted  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  I  commend  Sen- 


THE  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA  ME- 
MORIAL PEACE  EDUCATION  ACT 
•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Spark  M.  Mateunaga 
Memorial  Peace  Education  Act  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Inouye  today. 

In  light  of  recent  events  unfolding  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Eastern  Europe, 
this  bill  is  most  timely  and  appro- 
priate. It  is  also  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  because  it  recognizes  Spark 
Matsunaga's  lifelong  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  world  peace. 
Now  more  than  ever,  it  is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  fulfill  our  departed  col- 
league's vision  of  global  understanding. 
The  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  Memorial 
Peace  Education  Act  will  continue  the 
efforts  of  our  beloved  friend. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  estab- 
lishes the  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  Schol- 
ars Program  within  the  U.S.  Peace  In- 
stitute. It  will  enable  the  Institute  to 
award  scholarships  to  high  school  stu- 
dents and  outstanding  undergraduate 
students  to  pursue  studies  in  inter- 
national peace  and  conflict  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  40  years  of 
service  to  his  country.  Spark  Matsu- 
naga was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
His  diligent  efforts  resulted  In  the 
foundation  of  the  U.S.  Peace  Institute, 
and  with  our  help,  his  vision  of  world 
peace  will  be  realized.  Spark  was  a  man 
of  the  future.  This  legislation  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  his  vi- 
sion, determination,  and  achievements 
on  behalf  of  this  noblest  of  causes. 

In  conclusion,  as  we  face  up  to  the 
critical  issues  of  our  Nation  at  home 
and  abroad,  let  me  return  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  departed  colleague  and  the 
example  he  set  for  us.  Spark's  passion 
to  the  cause  of  justice,  his  dedication 
to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  his  commit- 
ment to  public  service,  and  his  evident 
faith  in  the  common  man's  approach  to 
problem  solving  and  conflict  resolution 
are  a  hallmark  of  history  lessons 
learned  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  the  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga  Memorial  Peace  Education 
Act.* 


I 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  join  with  all 
the  citizens  of  Greece  and  all  Greek 
Americans  in  celebrating  March  25  as 
Greek  Independence  Day.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  59,  "Greek  Independence 
Day."  which  I  am  pleased  to  cosimnsor. 
is  an  Important  statement  of  friendship 
toward  Greece  and  a  celebration  of  the 
many  achievements  of  Greek  Ameri- 
cans over  the  years. 
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Greece  has  added  immeasurably  to 
Western  civilization  through  the  art 
and  literature,  architecture,  science, 
politics  and  philosophy,  and  in  many 
other  areas  of  human  endeavor.  We 
need  only  look  around  at  the  buildings 
here  in  Washington,  DC.  to  see  the  leg- 
acy of  the  great  architects  of  ancient 
Greece  whose  genius  is  still  evident  in 
the  modem  world. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  remember 
that  the  origins  of  our  own  Senate  lie 
in  the  Athenaeum.  It  is  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, men  like  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, to  whom  the  United  States  and 
other  democracies  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  first  articulating  the  belief 
that  Government  should  be  for  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  people  and  by  the  people. 

Greek-Americans  have  given  our  so- 
ciety a  diverse  heritage.  They  have 
consistently  remained  one  of  the  most 
highly  educated  ethnic  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  their  desire  and  will 
to  be  successful  in  this  country  has 
helped  form  our  goals  and  ideals.  In  a 
very  real  way.  Greeks— both  ancient 
and  modem — have  helped  shape  the 
culture  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
On  March  25. 1991, 1  am  proud  to  call  on 
all  Americans  to  honor  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day.* 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  E.  MONTGOMERY  TUCKER. 
U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  WEST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA 

•  Mr.  WARNEai.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  conunend  a  very  able  Vir- 
ginian, Mr.  E.  Montgomery  Tucker, 
who  was  confirmed  recently  by  the 
Senate  to  serve  a  4-year  term  as  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  no  more 
important  duty  than  the  obligation  to 
recommend  to  the  President,  Vir- 
ginians who  are  highly  qualified  to 
serve  in  the  areas  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  Federal  judiciary. 

As  a  former  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
myself,  I  know  that  the  individuals  se- 
lected to  fill  those  positions  hold  the 
lives,  property  rights  and  liberty  of  all 
of  us  in  their  hands. 

Consequently,  I  devote  considerable 
time  and  energy,  including  extensive 
travel  and  personal  interviews,  to  my 
efforts  to  select  the  best  qualified  Vir- 
ginians I  know  for  recommendation  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

E.  Montgomery  "Monty"  Tucker  is 
such  a  person. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton &  Lee  University,  which,  as  an 
alumnus.  I  can  attest  is  a  very  flne 
school.  He  also  is  a  graduate  of  that 
university's  law  school. 

From  1970  to  1973,  Mr.  Tucker  was  as- 
sociated with  the  law  firm  of  Hun  ton  & 
Williams  in  Richmond. 

Since  1973— for  nearly  2  decades— Mr. 
Tucker  has  devoted  himself  to  the  busi- 
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U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in 

^  'irginia.  He  served  much  of 

as  first  assistant,  and  for  two 

s4rved  as  court-appointed,  in- 

attorney. 
symbol  of  the  quality  of  Mr. 
vork.  he  was  awarded  in  1988 
Department  of  Justice  Director's 
superior  performance — rec- 
(.ccorded  to  only  1  percent  of 
J.S.  attorneys  nationwide, 
further  evidence  of  his  contribu- 
Tucker    has    been    among 
assistants  selected  to  evalu- 
U.S.   attorneys  throughout 
I  countj^., 

last  year  Mr.  Tucker  visited 
State  during  an  evaluation  of 
attorney's  Office  in  Alaska. 

comes  as  no  surprise  to 

Tucker  assumes  his  duties 

attorney  with  the  backing  not 

wonderful  family — his  wife 

his  daughter  Courtney — but 

support  of  his  office  team  and 

enforfcement  officials  in  the  West- 
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•  Mr.   Ml 


it    gives    me    great 
■0  commend  the  nomination 
conrtrmation   of  Mr.   Tucker  for 
impo  tant  post.* 


AMENDMENT  TO  S. 
578 


RKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleaa  3d  to  support  the  leadership 
amendmeit  to  S.  578  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  th«  Senate  last  Thursday.  This 
amendme  it  would  provide  additional 
benefits  or  our  military  personnel, 
some  of  vhom  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  I  applaud  those  who  have 
diligentlj)  worked  on  this  amendment — 
especially  Senators  Dole,  Mftchell, 
McCain,  i  nd  Glenn. 

As  forn  er  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Vei  erans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
a  current  member  of  that  committee,  I 
am  pleas(  d  to  have  played  a  role  in  the 
developm  mt  of  the  veterans  portion  of 
this  ame  idment.  Our  committee  will 
continue  to  explore  the  needs  of  the 
Persian  ( rulf  war  veterans  and  make 
necessary  adjustments  which  may  be 
needed  in  the  future. 

I  am  1  leased  a  compromise  agree- 
ment waj  reached  with  respect  to  the 
$50,000  dei  Lth  gratuity.  Under  this  pack- 
age, sen)  icemembers  who  died  after 
August  2i  1990.  and  before  March  31, 
1991,  in  he  performance  of  military 
duty  will  receive  a  $50,000  death  gratu- 
ity. The  dollar  figure  is  equal  to  the 
amount  o  r  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
Servicem  tn's  Group  Life  Insurance 
Program.  I  appreciate  the  leadership's 
acceptan(  e  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
Senator  Simpson  and  myself  on  this 
provision 

The  pacjkage  does  not  include  a  provi- 
sion to  require  employers  to  rehire  re- 
servists tvho  had  been  employed  as 
temporary  employees,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Kennedy.  I  would 
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note  that  wit  i  respect  to  seasonal  em- 
ployees—like those  who  work  in  some 
Alaska  indusi  ries  such  as  fishing — the 
current  pract  ce,  as  provided  for  imder 
the  courts,  is  that  employers  would  be 
required  to  re  employ  the  reservist  dur- 
ing the  next  ^ason.  That  is.  if  the  sea- 
son is  over,  t.  le  employer  would  not  be 
required  to  ci  eate  a  new  job  but  rather 
hire  the  reseifvist  during  the  next  sea- 
son. 

Again,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge tie  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  our  t]  oops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
We  are  proud  of  them  and  I  hope  that 
this  beneflts  package  will  help  to  ad- 
dress some  ol  the  challenges  they  will 
face  upon  the  r  return  to  the  States.* 
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cost  of  liability  insur- 
a  siernificant  impact  on 
aviation  industry.  Not  only 
been  subject  to  as- 
lamage     awards,     which 
higher  liability  insur- 
premiuhis,    but    subsequent    in- 
tlie  cost  of  small   aircraft 
n^any  consumers  out  of  the 
bill    introduced   by    the 
Kansas  injects  a  sense  of 
the  debate  over  general 
liability  standards, 
wbuld  establish  a  uniform 
liability  cases  in  this  in- 
a^dress  inconsistent  State 
which  have  led  to  in- 
unpredictability   in   the 
bill  would  impose  what  I 
rfealistic  20-year  statute  of 
4ircraft    and    replacement 
a  manufacturer  sells  an 
new  owner  is  responsible 
maintenance,  and 
aircraft.  This  legislation 
that  a  manufacturer  is 
e  for  an  accident  that  re- 
owner's  failure  to  per- 
re^ponsibilities.  This  is  par- 
ificant  in  Alaska,  where 
to  come  across  planes 
general  aviation  which 
50  years  old,  which  have 
with    parts   that    have 
sed  from  other  aircraft, 
s  bill  will  provide  stabil- 
gjeneral  aviation  industry, 
be   very   helpful   to   my 
are  uniquely  depend- 
gerieral  aviation  aircraft  for 
l|fe.  From  communities  on 
chain  to  the  North  Slope, 
depend  on  small  aircraft  for 
neoissities  of  life.  Mail,  food- 
(iquipment  are  all   trans- 
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ported  by  small  aircraft  throusrhout 
rural  communities  that  have  no  access 
to  a  road  system.  Many  communities 
have  minimal  or  no  healthcare  facili- 
ties and  residents  must  depend  on  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  to  transport 
them  to  facilities  in  Anchoraere  or 
Fairbanks  for  treatment. 

The  importance  and  prevalence  of 
general  aviation  in  Alaska  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Alaska  has  one  of  the 
highest  percentages  per  capita  of  pilots 
in  the  entire  United  States,  with  ap- 
proximately 13,000  pilots.  Merrill  Field 
in  Anchorage  is  one  of  the  busiest  air- 
fields in  the  world  servicing  small  air- 
craft. Hard  flying  conditions  in  Alaska 
place  di:^cult  demands  on  equipment 
and  pilots  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  support 
the  Senator's  bill  if  I  believed  it  solely 
protected  manufacturers.  This  bill  will 
also  protect  general  aviation  consum- 
ers. Many  consumers  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase new  aircraft  or  obtain  liability 
insurance  because  of  escalating  costs 
caused  at  least  in  part  by  product  li- 
ability concerns.  In  addition,  exorbi- 
tant liability  insurance  rates  have 
forced  many  manufacturers  and  suppli- 
ers to  curtail  production  or  get  out  of 
the  aviation  business  altogether.  For 
example,  virtually  no  single  engine  air- 
craft are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  do  not  take  steps  to  assist 
our  general  aviation  industry,  our  for- 
eign trading  partners  are  poised  to  ex- 
port their  planes  to  fill  the  void.  This 
bill  should  help  to  rein  in  the  costs  of 
aircraft  and  liability  insurance  and  in- 
crease the  ability  of  consumers  to  pur- 
chase new  aircraft  and  aviation  prod- 
ucts. 

The  bill  ensures  that  there  will  be 
fair  compensation  for  those  who  are  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  defective  aviation 
products.  The  bill  does  not  place  a  cap 
on  damage  awards,  limit  the  right  of  a 
party  to  file  suit,  or  relieve  a  manufac- 
turer of  responsibility  for  its  product. 
It  will,  however,  help  to  ensure  the 
availability,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  of 
general  aviation  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  realistically 
balances  the  interests  of  manufactur- 
ers and  consumers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  full  support.* 
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GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
ftom  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  from  the  Sen- 
ate (S.J.  Res.  59)  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
desl^atlng  March  25.  1991.  as  'Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration 
of  Greek  and  American  Democracy",  do 
pass  with  the  following:  Amendment: 

Pa«w  1,  Insert  after  the  third  clause  of  the 
{ireamble  the  following  new  clause: 


Whereas  1991  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  historic  Battle  of  Crete  of  World  War  11— 
one  of  many  wars  which  have  found  Greece 
and  the  United  SUtes  allied  in  the  defense  of 
democracy; 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  resolution  designat- 
ing March  25,  1991  as  "Greek  Independ- 
ence Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebra- 
tion of  Greek  and  American  Democ- 
racy." The  resolution  also  asks  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  designated  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

This  resolution  is  identical  to  one 
that  Senator  Specter  and  I  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress.  That  resolution 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

March  25,  1991,  marks  the  170th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  freed  the  Greek  people  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  celebrate  this  day  together  with 
Greece  in  order  to  reaffirm  the  com- 
mon democratic  heritage  of  Americans 
and  Greeks. 

The  ancient  Greeks  forged  the  very 
notion  of  democracy,  placing  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  govern  in  the  people.  As 
Aristotle  said,  "If  liberty  and  equality, 
as  is  thought  by  some,  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  democracy,  they  will  best  be 
attained  when  all  persons  alike  share 
in  the  government  to  the  utmost". 

Because  the  concept  of  democracy 
was  bom  in  the  age  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  all  Americans,  whether  or  not 
of  Greek  ancestry,  are  kinsmen  of  a 
kind  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  America's 
founding  fathers  drew  heavily  upon  the 
political  and  philosophical  experience 
of  ancient  Greece  in  forming  our  gov- 
ernment. For  that  contribution  alone, 
we  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  the  Greeks. 

The  common  heritage  which  we  share 
has  forged  a  close  bond  between  Greece 
and  the  United  States,  and  between  our 
peoples.  And  it  is  reflected  in  the  nu- 
merous contributions  made  by  present 
day  Greek  Americans  in  New  Jersey 
and  across  the  country  to  our  Amer- 
ican culture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  as  a  tribute  to  these  con- 
tributions, past  and  present,  which 
have  greatly  enriched  American  life. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  TECH- 
NICAL AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1891 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  H.R. 
1285,  the  Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1991,  just  received 
from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1286)  to  resolve  le^  and  tech- 
nical issues  relating  to  Federal  postsecond- 
ary  student  assistance  programs  and  to  pre- 
vent undue  burdens  on  participants  In  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purjxMes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing H.R.  1285,  the  Higher  Education 
Technical  Amendments  of  19G1.  This 
legislation  addresses  several  important 
issues. 

First,  it  deals  with  problems  which 
have  arisen  from  provisions  in  the  1990 
budget  reconciliation  bill  requiring 
that  students  without  a  high  school  di- 
ploma or  GED  pass  an  independently 
administered  third-party  test.  It  clari- 
fies that  the  provisions  apply  only  to 
recipients  of  Federal  student  aid,  not 
to  all  students  who  want  to  enroll  in  an 
institution  of  postsecondary  education. 
Congressional  intent  was  that  the  pro- 
visions would  apply  only  to  aid  recipi- 
ents. In  addition,  it  postpones  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  provisions  to  July  1, 
1991,  allowing  a  smoother  transition  to 
the  new  requirements. 

Second,  the  legislation  assures  that 
the  Department  of  Education  will  not 
be  limited  in  its  ability  to  collect  de- 
faulted guaranteed  student  loans 
through  the  tax  refund  offset  program. 
This  provision  will  result  in  an  esti- 
mated $40  million  in  savings  over  the 
next  2  years. 

Third,  the  measure  includes  provi- 
sions giving  the  Secretary  of  Education 
the  discretion  to  waive  existing  re- 
quirements in  order  to  address  student 
aid  problems  experienced  by  students 
and  other  borrowers  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  the  Desert  Storm/ 
Desert  Shield  operation. 

These  provisions  are  important  to 
the  smooth  and  effective  operation  of 
student  financial  aid  programs.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  quickly  in  ap- 
proving it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment on  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
H.R.  1285,  the  Higher  Education  Tech- 
nical Amendments  of  1991. 

First,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
these  technical  amendments  are  very 
technical  in  nature.  As  reported  to  the 
Senate,  H.R.  1285  includes  provisions  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
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take  the  necessary  steps  related  to  stu- 
dents loans  to  prevent  undue  financial 
burdens  on  participants  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  These  provisions  include 
deferments  and  an  expansion  of  the 
grace  period  during  which  loans  do  not 
have  to  be  repaid.  Identical  provisions 
were  included  in  S.  578,  the  Desert 
Storm  authorization  bill.  While  these 
provisions  are  extremely  worthy,  I 
note  that  they  will  increase  spending 
by  S3  million  in  1991. 

H.R.  1285  also  delays  the  implementa- 
tion of  certain  provisions  included  in 
the  1991  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act.  The  delay  of  these  provi- 
sions will  have  a  negligible  effect  on 
spending  in  1991  and  will  increase 
spending  by  S3  million  in  1992. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  points 
only  because  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
be  aware  of  the  costs  associated  with 
these  technical  changes  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

My  colleagues  should  also  be  aware 
that,  as  scored  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfDce,  there  is  a  Budget  Act 
point  of  order  against  this  bill  for  1991. 
That  is  because  the  bill  increases 
spending  in  1991,  a  year  for  which  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee has  reached  its  spending  allocation. 

In  relation  to  the  pay-as-you-go  pro- 
cedures established  last  year  in  the 
Budget  Summit  Agreement,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  indi- 
cated that  H.R.  1285  has  net  savings  of 
S3  million  in  1991  and  S28  million  over 
the  1991-95  period.  I  am  pleased  that, 
over  5  years,  this  bill  saves  money. 
Nonetheless  I  remain  concerned  that 
CBO  shows  an  increase  in  1991  spending 
of  S3  million  without  a  corresponding 
offset. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
amendments?  If  there  are  no  amend- 
ments, the  bill  is  deemed  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1285)  was  i>assed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


lier  by  Sehators  Grassley  and  Hefldj 
be  held  atfthe  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection, jit  is  so  ordered. 


ing  the  Soviet 
sible  way,  to 


COMMENCING  THE  BALTIC  STATES 
FOR  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  REGAIN 
INDEPEtNDENCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  81)  commend- 
ing the  sill  tic  States  for  their  efforts 
to  regain  independence  and  urging 
measures 'to  support  such  efforts,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preAmble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble,  are 
as  follows 

S.  RES.  81 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized th«  Illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
states  of  ^tonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  pnlon  as  a  result  of  the  1S39  Pact 
between  Hitler  and  Stalin; 

Whereas  [the  Baltic  states  have  recently 
completed  (plebiscites  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  public  support  for  thei-  independence, 
and  such  plebiscites  were  conducted  freely 
and  fairly  tccording-  to  observers  who  mon- 
itored the  voting: 

Whereas  the  owerwhelmlng  majority  of 
people  in  e^ch  Baltic  state  expressed  support 
for  Indepenjdence; 

Whereas  support  and  eventual  recognition 
governments  would  be  consist- 
longstanding  United  States  pol- 
recognizing  the  forcible  annex- 
itonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in 


of  legitim; 
ent  with  tl 
icy  of  no' 
ation  of 
1940;  and 

Whereas 
steps   towi 
United  S' 
tic  states 


REREFERRAL  OF  S.  652,  THE 
TELEPHONE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1991 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Conmierce  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  652,  the  Telephone  Privacy  Act  of 
1991  and  that  the  bill  be  rereferred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  DESK— S.  740 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  740,  the  Anti- 
Terrorism  Act  of  1991  introduced  ear- 


,he  United  States  can  take  useful 
ds  recognition  by  establishing 
s  Government  offices  in  the  Bal- 
facllltate  diplomatic  relations, 
technical  alsslstance,  cultural  exchanges,  and 
other  muOually  beneficial  programs:  Now, 
therefore,  pe  it 
/J«so/ved. IThat  the  Senate- 
CD  commends  the  governments  and  people 
of  the  Bal  tic  states  on  their  use  of  demo- 
cratic pro  sesses  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence; and 

(2)  urges  the  President,  if  so  requested  by 
the  govern  nent  of  any  Baltic  state,  to  estab- 
lish officei  in  the  state  to  facilitate  diplo- 
matic relations,  technical  assistance,  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  other  mutually  bene- 
ficial programs. 

Sec.  2.  T  he  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  i .  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  b:  DEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  .he  Senate  approved  Senate 
Resoluti<  n  81,  the  Bradley-Biden-Hatch 
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leadership,  in  every  pos- 
take  any  small  step  to- 
ward democratic  reform.  For  years  we 
were  spectacu  arly  unsuccessful. 

States  continued  to  prod 
the  Soviets  because  we  held  to  the  be- 
lief that  deinocracy  and  self-deter- 
mination wer^  not  only  the  right  of  all 
people,  but  tie  desire  of  all  people  as 
well.  J 

This  belief  has  been  vindicated. 
Throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe,  when  i>eople  have  finally 
been  given  the  choice,  they  have  cho- 
sen freedom  and  democracy  over  tyr- 
anny and  oppression. 

Mr.  I'resident,  we  can  applaud  each 
day  as  a  dem<  cratic  wave  moves  across 
the  Soviet  Uiiion,  and  as  basic  human 
and  civil  rights  are  slowly  obtained — 
hungrily  gralbed,  in  fact — by  millions 
of  people. 

But  as  we  IN  atch  this  wave  roll  along, 
we  must  do  more  than  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  model — and  the  en- 
couragement--the  United  States  pro- 
vided. 

As  loudly  as  we  used  to  tell  the  So- 
viet Union  tlat  they  were  desperately 
wrong  in  hoir  they  treated  their  own 
people,  we  must  as  loudly  now  tell  the 
Baltic  Statei  that  they  are  doing  it 
right. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
words  of  this'  body  are  heard  by  demo- 
cratic and  conservative  forces  in  the 
Soviet  Unionl  Let  them  hear,  then,  of 
our  admiration  for  the  Baltic  reform- 
ers' courage  I  and  their  use  of  demo- 
cratic processes  to  move  away  firom  the 
Kremlin's  control. 

Senate  Resolution  81  makes  clear  our 
admiration,  and  more  importantly,  our 
support.  It  necognizes  the  courage  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  in  choosing  democ- 
racy, and  commends  them  for  their  re- 
cent plebiscites. 

The  resolution  urges  President  Bush 
to  take  on  rnore  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
moting demqcracy  and  self-determina- 
lishing  offices  in  the  Bal- 
ir  presence  on  the  ground 
the  emerging  Baltic  de- 
Ith    practical    assistance, 
■ovide  the  United  States 
understanding  of  events 


measure,  urging  a  more  activist  United 
States  role  in  assisting  the  evolution  of 
democracy  and  self-determination  in 
the  Baltic  Republics. 

Last  weekend  more  than  150  million 
Soviet  citizens  voted  in  a  national  ref- 
erendum! on  unity.  Initial  results 
showed  mixed  support  for  the  contin- 
ued maintenance  of  the  union.  Poll  re- 
ports dia  show,  however,  that  Soviet 
voters  vAnt  greater  local  autonomy, 
want  to  elect  their  mayors  directly  and 
want,  at  [least  in  the  case  of  the  people 
of  the  Rfssian  Republic,  to  elect  their 
President  directly. 

These  results  came  as  no  surprise. 
For  yearfe,  Americans  have  been  press- 


tion  by  estat 
tic  States.  Ot: 
would  provic 
mocracies 
and  would 
with  a  betted 
there. 

Mr.  President,  for  decades  the  United 
States  has  argued  and  agitated  for  de- 
mocracy ana  self-determination.  Now 
it  is  growing  [before  ovir  eyes  on  a  grand 
scale.  We  need,  very  simply,  to  stay 
closely  involved,  to  show  our  unwaver- 
ing support,  ^nd  to  let  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership know 
dominating 
eign  policy. 

Mr.  FORD 
reconsider  tl^  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE 


that  this  support  is  the 
motive   of  American  for- 

Mr.  P*re8ident,  I  move  to 


Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motiop  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  11  a.m.,  Friday.  March  22; 
that  followingr  the  prayer  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedingrs  be  deemed  approved 
to  date;  that  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  there  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  11 
A.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  imder  the  previous  order  until  11 
a.m.,  Friday,  March  22, 1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:50  p.m.  recessed  until  Friday, 
March  22, 1991  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  21,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

DEXTER  W  LEHTINEN.  OF  PLARIDA.  TO  BE  U.S.  ATTOR- 
NEY FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  1  YEARS  VICE  LEON  B.  KELLNER.  RESIGNED. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  ORADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED UST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.   OEN.   JAMES   S.    CAS8ITY.    JR..    43»-48-5Z73.    US     AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON 
SIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC- 
TION aoi: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN  THOMAS  A.  BAKER.  Ul-U-OOH.  US  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMS>  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBtLITY  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GDI.  ROBERT  L.  RUTHERFORD,  4S4-5»-7«l.  US    AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENAKT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPCMITANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC- 
TION Wl: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ,  GEN.  BILLY  J.  BOLES.  a»^«-«133,  U,S.  AIR  FORCE. 
EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

NICHOLAS  F  BRADY.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNOR OF  THE  EiniOPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  (NEW  POSmON) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  Hin<AN  SERVICES 

AUXE  REED  GLEN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO 
BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SEEVICES.  VICE  KAY  COLES  JAMES. 


THE  JUDICURY 

WM.  FREMmc  NIELSEN,  OF  WASHINGTON  TO  BE  D  8 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WASH- 
INGTON \nCE  ROBERT  J   MCNICHOLS.  RETIRED 

FREDERICK  L  VAN  SICKLE  OF  WASKINOTON  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
WASHINGTON  VICE  A  NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBLIC 
LAW  101-CSO.  APPROVED  DECEMBER  1.  UtO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

EDWARD  G    BRYANT.  OF  TENNESSEE.  TO  BE  U  S    AT- 
TORNEY   FOR  THE  WESTER.N   DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  A  YEARS  VHCE  WILUAM  H   EWING   JR 
TERM  EXPIRED 

J  WILLIAM  ROBERTS.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  U  8  ATTOR- 
NEY FOR  THE  CENTRAL  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  i  YEARS.  (REAPPOINTMENT) 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  21, 1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JON  DAVID  GLASSMAN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA. A  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE, CLASS  OF  MINISTER-COUNSELOR,  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
PARAGUAY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

WILUAM  A  OE»GHEGAN.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  AD\aSORY  BOARD  FOR  CUBA  BROADCAST- 
ING FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  27.  1»: 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

KENNETH  Y  T0MLIN8ON.  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCAST- 
ING FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  APRIL  ».  1903 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

DONALD  A.  HENDERSON.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SOCIATE DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  POUCY. 

DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT 
COMMISSION 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REAUGNMENT  COM- 
MISSION FOR  TERMS  EXPIRING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  102D  CONGRESS: 

JAMES  C   SMITH,  n.  OF  SOUTH  CAROtlNA 

HOWARD  H   CALLAWAY.  OF  OOLORADt) 

JAMES  A  COURTER.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

JAMES  A  COURTER.  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSLIIE  AND  REAUONMOTT 
COMMISSION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

CHARLES  R.  BAQUET  m,  OP  MARYLAND,  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  CLASS  OF 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  DJIBOUTI 

KATHERINE  SHIRLEY.  OF  ILLINOIS.  A  CAREER  MEMBER 
OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR. TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  SENEGAL 

MICHAEL  T  F  POSTOR  OF  ARIZONA.  A  CAREER  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF  CA- 
REER MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY 
AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  MALAWI 

JENNIFER  C  WARD  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  A 
CAREER  MEMBESi  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
CLASS  OF  CXDUNSELOR,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR^ 
DINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMQUCA  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  NIGER 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION 

EDWARD  JOHNSON.  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRBCTORS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRINO  SEPTEMBER 

22,  1M6 

UNITED  STATES  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 

LEWIS  W  DOUGLAS.  JR.,  OF  CAUFORNIA,  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  PUBUC  DI- 
PLOMACY FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  I.  IMS 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILTTY 

GEORGE  H.  OBERLE.  JK,  OF  (XLAHOMA,  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABIUTY  FOR  A 
TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBSl  17,  UR, 
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NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

MIKI80  HANE,  OF  ILLINOIS,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HUMANITIES  FOR  A  TERM 
EXPIRING  JANUARY  ».  ine, 

DONALD  HALL,  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRK,  TO  BE  A  MEMBJER 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS  FOR  A  TERM 
EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  3  I9H 

CATHERINE  YI-YU  CHO  WOO,  OF  CAUPORNU  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS  FOR 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  3 
1104, 

MARTA  ISTOMIN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 
FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  2.  DM, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

BERNADINE  P  HEALY,  OF  OHIO,  TO  BE  DDtECTOR  OT 
THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OP  HEALTH 

DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT 
COMMISSION 

DUANE  H  CASSIDY.  OF  vmoiNIA,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REAUGNMENT  COM- 
MISSION FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

WILUAM  L  BALL.  ni.  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNME34T 
COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  lOBD  CONGRESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

PATRICIA  F  8AIKI.  OF  HAWAII.  TO  BE  ADMINISTRATOR 
OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

U.S.  TAX  COURT 

RENATO  BGGHE,  OF  NEW  YORK,  TO  BE  A  JUDGE  OF  THE 
U.S.  TAX  COURT  FOR  A  TERM  EXFDUNC  15  YEARS  AFTER 
HE  TAKES  OFFICE 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES-  OOMMITMEIfTS  TO  RESPOND  TO  BS- 
QUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TE8TIFT  BEFORE  AMY  DOLT 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

BOB  MARTINEZ,  OF  FLORIDA,  TO  BE  OIRBCTOR  OF  NA- 
TIONAL DRUG  CONTROL  POUCY 

AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOB  APPODrTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENDIAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED  UST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  1370 


LT    GEN. 
FORCE. 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

ANTHONY  J.   BUR8HNICK.    UK-at-eaa, 
THE  JUDICIARY 


DS,  An 


ROBIN  J,  CADTHRON,  OF  OKLAHOMA,  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA. 

OLIVER  W  WANGER,  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BS  U.8  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  CAUFOR- 
NIA. 

RICHARD  W.  GOLDBERG.  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA,  TO  BE  A 
JUDGE  OF  THE  US  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  HENRY  H 
BASSFORD,  AND  ENDING  PAUL  B  THORN  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATICmS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4 

lan 

FOREIGN  SBIVICE  NOMINATIONS  BBOINMINO  WILUAM 
A  RUGH,  AND  ENDING  JOHN  TREACY.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECETV'ED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4.  ISSl 

FOREIGN  SEKVICE  NOMINATWNS  BBCINNINO  CHA8  W 
FREEMAN.  JR.  AND  ENDING  ANTHONY  J  WALTERS 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARS)  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RCCORD  OF 
JANUARY  4. 1191 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BGGINNINO  WILLIAM 
CHARLES  MONTONEY.  AND  ENDING  DALE  TA8HAR8KI 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RKXWO  OF 
JANUARY  4.  IMI 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JAMBB  V 
PARKER.  AND  ENDING  RICHARD  T  MCDONNELL,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEtVO)  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  OONGRESSIDNAL  RBOORI)  OF  JANUAKT 

a,  lan. 
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EXTBNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENS  IONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  21ST  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  WnUAM  H.  GRAY  ID 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  earty  January  I 
had  the  privilege  of  traveling  to  Cairo,  Egypt 
for  ttie  AfricarvAmerican  Institute's  21st  Afri- 
can-American Conference. 

Not  every  conference  is  worth  such  a  long 
trip.  This  one  was.  Taking  part  were  delegates 
from  29  African  countries,  ttie  Unite$l>4^ions, 
business,  church  groups,  and  28'i<wmbers  of 
Cor>gress.  The  former  head  of  state  of  Nigeria 
chaired  ttie  important  session  on  democratiza- 
tion in  Africa  Ttw  South  Africa  panel  had  rep- 
resentatives from  both  tt\e  African  National 
Congress  and  the  Natk>nal  Party  of  South 
Africa. 

For  over  two  decades  ttie  African-American 
Institute  has  helped  solidify  ttie  relationship  of 
the  United  States  and  Africa.  January's  corv 
ference  showed  that  it  is  continuing  this  impor- 
tant work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  others  might  see  ttie  range 
of  issues  covered  during  this  conference,  I  in- 
sert ttie  message  to  the  confererKe  from 
President  Bush,  and  those  of  the  institute's 
president,  Vivian  Derryck,  in  ttie  Recx>rd: 
President  Bush's  Address  to  the  21st  Af- 
rican-American Institute  Conference  in 

Cairo 

(Cairo:  The  following  address  to  the  21st 
ACrlcan-American  Institute  Conference  in 
Cairo  was  delivered,  on  behalf  of  President 
Georgre  Bush,  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  Herman  J.  Cohen.) 

I  am  delighted  to  send  my  warmest  greet- 
ings to  everyone  gathered  in  Cairo  for  the 
21st  African-American  Institute  Conference. 

Momentous  developments  on  the  African 
Continent  give  us  reason  to  t>elieve  that 
there  is  hope  for  peace  and  democracy  in  the 
regions.  All  parties  must  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  move  ahead  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  tolerance,  flexibility  and  pa- 
tience. Let  me  assure  all  of  you  that  the 
United  States  government  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  support  the  positive 
changes  currently  underway  In  Africa. 

In  £k>uth  Aiirica,  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  process  of  negotiation  and  the  non- 
violent path  to  democracy.  With  regard  to 
political  and  economic  reform  throughout 
the  African  Continent,  the  United  States 
will  continue  is-ograms  designed  to  support 
transitions  from  state  command-centered 
systems  to  decentralized,  market-oriented 
systems.  Finally,  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  lend  its  good  offices  and  support  to 
the  resolution  of  conflicts  wherever  our  In- 
volvement is  considered  constructive. 

As  I  said  when  Nelson  Mandela  visited  the 
White  House,  the  future  belongs  not  to  the 
dwindling  ranks  of  the  world's  dictators  but 
to  democracy,  to  millions  of  Criends  of  free- 
dom around  the  world.  I  t>elleve  that  we  can 
strengthen    the    ties    between    the    United 


States  an( 

democratic 

ment  throughout 

my  best 

able  conference 


Africa  and  effectively  consolidate 

change  and   economic  develop- 

the  continent.  You  have 

fishes  for  a  productive  and  enjoy- 


Opbnino    Statement    by    Vivian    Lowery 

Derryci  ,  President,  the  African-Amer- 
ican Ins  pitute 

Your  etcellency.  Dr.  Boutros  Boutros 
Ghali,  exc  sllencies,  honorable  ministers,  dis- 
tlnguishe(  memliers  of  parliaments  and 
Memlwrs  of  Congress,  conference  partici- 
pants, lad  es  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
African-A  nerican  Institute,  welcome  to  the 
Twenty-F  rst  African-American  Conference. 
Thank  yoi  i  for  hosting  us  and  a  gracious  wel- 
come. 

This  pai  ticular  meeting  is  convening  at  a 
historic  ti  me.  We  are  meeting  in  Egypt,  the 
crossroad!  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  one 
week  t>efo  -e  watershed  decisions. 

You  kn  >w,  1990  has  changed  our  vocabu- 
lary. Thn  shold.  watershed,  sea-changes  are 
words  of  momentous  Import  that  we  now 
routinely  use  to  descrit>e  daily  events.  But 
the  opera!  Ive  word  and  the  operative  concept 
is  change  -to  transform;  to  make  radically 
different;  to  replace  with  another:  to  alter, 
vary,  mod  Ify. 

As  we  n  leet  here  in  Cairo  we  are  in  a  con- 
ference tl  at  deals  with  the  management  of 
sea-chang  ss.  We  meet  to  determine  balance 
between  o  jntinuity  and  change. 

Of  cour  se,  we  meet  in  a  world  which  is 
greatly  a  tered.  It  is  a  new  world,  without 
precedent  i  and  without  guidelines.  For  45 
years  we  lave  been  able  to  divide  the  world 
between  i  ast  and  West,  North  and  South.  No 
longer.  W  Ithln  the  past  year,  we  have  seen 
the  end  o(  predictability. 

Nelson  1  ifandela  has  been  released,  the  ANC 
is  unl>ani  ed,  and  Oliver  Tamt>o  is  l)ack  in 
South  Afi  lea  after  30  years  of  exile.  Namibia 
is  indepei  dent. 

Multlpa  rtyism,  for  l>etter  or  worse,  now  is 
mandated  in  approximately  20  nations  of  Af- 
rica. At  *  he  historic  Arusha  Conference  on 
Popular  participation,  NGOs  fisserted  their 
rights  to  be  participants  in  government. 

It  was  a.  year  in  which  progress  in  eco- 
nomic an  1  social  development  was  impeded 
by  regioi  al  conflicts  and  civil  wars.  From 
Liberia  U  Somalia,  civil  conflict  ravaged  na- 
tions, kil  ing  citizens,  destroying  economies 
and  exace  rbating  ethnic  conflicts. 

It  was  ( .  year  In  which  many  African  peo- 
ples demonstrated  incredible  hospitality  to 
their  nefehbors,  as  Guineans  and  Sierra 
Leonean^and  Ivorlans  welcomed  Litwrians. 
as  Liberia  became  the  country  with  the  high- 
est percentage  of  refugees  and  internally  dis- 
placed pttrsons  in  the  world,  with  fully  SO 
percent  off  Its  citizens  living  outside  of  their 
homes.     I 

1990  was  a  year  in  which  hopes  were  raised 
and  dashed  for  settlements  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  Senegal  and  Mauritania.  It  was 
a  year  w^ich  underscored  the  importance  of 
regional  ^organizations,  testing  their  mettle 
in  situations  as  varied  as  reacting  to  civil 
strife  in  Lil)eria,  to  initiating  plans  to  pre- 
pare to  d^al  economically  with  a  united  Eu 
rope  of  1! 
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It  was  a  ye^r  of  the  Children's  Summit 
when  our  attention  was  riveted  to  the  f^ct 
that  worldwidt  40,000  children  die  every  day 
from  preventable  illnesses.  The  majority  of 
them  would  tu  ve  lived  and  grown  up  in  Atrl- 
ca,  the  contlne  nt  which  has  the  highest  aver- 
age under-flve  mortality  rate  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  yeai  in  which  interdependence  was 
brought  Into  itark  focus  by  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait , 

It  was  a  y<ar  in  which  ordinary  people 
seized  their  cwn  futures.  From  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  Benin,  average  citizens  demanded 
that  they  havt  a  voice  in  how  they  were  gov- 
erned. 

In  this  work  of  unprecedented  change,  how 
could  AAI  an(  i  its  co-host,  the  Government 
of  the  Arab  R<  public  of  Egypt  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Presl{  lent  Mohamed  Hosni  Mubarak 
and  the  Institi  ite  of  Diplomatic  Studies,  plan 
a  conference.  '  rhe  challenge  t>efore  us  was  to 
capture  the  momentum  between  change  and 
continuity,  to  discover  strategies  that  have 
worked  and  to  share  them. 

AAI  has  bee  i  holding  these  dialogues  since 
1968.  Three  ksy  questions  continue  to  run 
through  our  discussions.  First,  how  can  Afri- 
can nations  dOvelop  and  sustain  workable  po- 
litical systems  that  integrate  diverse 
groups?  Second,  how  can  African  nations  de- 
velop viable  economic  systems  that  effi- 
ciently use  a'railable  resources.  Third,  how 
can  friends  i:i  the  international  arena— in 
this  case,  Am<  ricans — help. 

Three  quest  ons  that  we  could  have  asked 
in  1971.  1963  end  again  this  year.  The  same 
questions,  but  the  context  has  t>een  radically 
altered. 

In  planning  the  meeting,  AAI  worked  with 
our  Egyptian  ;ohosts  to  craft  an  agenda  that 
would  addresj  two  overall  questions:  What 
do  the  global  trends  mean  for  Africa?  How 
does  Africa  find  the  right  mix  between 
change  and  co  itlnulty? 

The  confereace  organizers  and  the  Directs 
ing  Committee  of  senior  African  and  Amer- 
ican decision -makers  worked  to  identify 
major  issues  i  if  importance  to  Africa  and  to 
Afrlcan-U.S.  relations.  Four  themes  were 
identified  as  the  core  agenda  for  this  con- 
ference. 

The  first  thome  is  expanded  pluralism.  The 
people  have  s|  token,  asserting  their  rights  to 
he  Included  ii :  governance,  in  decisions  that 
effect  their  l:ves.  In  that  changed  political 
landscape,  wt  at  are  the  roles  of  traditional 
Institutions:  ;he  army,  the  church,  univer- 
sities, the  leg  Islature,  the  media  and  the  ju- 
diciary? 

Are  the  trends  to  multiparty  pluralism 
likely  to  l>e  ii  tegrated  solidly  into  the  polit- 
ical fabric  of  the  continent  or  is  multiparty- 
ism  a  fad?  Does  multipartyism  necessarily 
lead  to  democ  racy? 

How  do  lea<  ers  find  the  right  mix  between 
the  security  ( if  continuity  and  the  acknowl- 
edged need  foi '  change? 

The  seconl  theme  is  economic  re- 
invigoration.  Lost  in  the  pre-occupation 
with  the  Pers  an  Gulf,  EUistern  Europe,  Jajn- 
nese  economic  indicators  and  the  decline  of 
the  USSR  is  tiie  fact  that  economic  problems 
continue  to  p  ague  a  majority  of  African  na- 
tions. Acconilng  to  some  colleagues,  the 
most  common  saying  in  Nigeria  is  "SAP 


*  This  "txiUct"  symbol  identifies  statements  ck  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  ttie 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  woixk  inseiied  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of 


S  !nate  on  the  floor, 
tl  e  House  on  the  floor. 
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(Stxuctural  Adjustment  Program),  Is  sapping 
me."  Afirlcan  regrlonal  organizations  are 
meeting  to  begin  structuring  an  Afirlcan  eco- 
nomic community.  In  this  conference  we  can 
examine  those  national  and  International  ac- 
tions that  we  can  begin  to  spark  to  Ignite 
growth  in  Africa  In  the  1990s. 

The  third  theme  is  restoring  social  and 
human  resources  development  growth  indi- 
cators. There  is  a  tension  between  the  pes- 
simism felt  worldwide  over  the  lost  decade  in 
development  terms  of  the  19608  and  the  opti- 
mism of  African  people.  Almost  all  of  the 
hunmn  development  Indicators  for  Africa  are 
down  for  the  eighties — from  school  enroll- 
ments, to  caloric  intalce,  to  infant  mortality. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  trends  to 
celebrate.  For  instance,  crude  birth  rates  are 
down  in  Kenya.  Botswana  and  Zimbabwe  and 
universal  primary  education  has  l«en  real- 
ized in  Nigeria. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  new  issues  in 
this  third  theme  of  rebuilding  sectoral  devel- 
opment. In  addition  to  the  human/social  de- 
velopment needs,  the  Issues  of  agriculture 
and  the  environment  loom  large.  The  envi- 
ronment, for  Instance,  is  a  longterm,  sim- 
mering problem  as  Africa  loses  a  species  of 
tree  every  day.  40  percent  of  topsoll  has  been 
eroded  in  some  areas  and  land  limits  have 
been  reached  in  many  countries  throughout 
the  continent.  Traditional  practice— con- 
tinuity—versus  change.  The  question  is  how 
can  such  a  longterm.  invisible  problem  claim 
attention  with  the  pressing  problems  that 
many  leaders  face  of  feeding  and  sheltering 
citizens. 

The  fourth  trend  or  issue  that  we  must  ex- 
amine is  the  growing  fear  that  Africa  will  be 
further  marginalized.  The  global  community 
still  thinks  of  Africa  as  the  continent  of  fam- 
ine and  war.  As  many  Industrialized  coun- 
tries are  turning  Inward,  worried  about  re- 
building Eastern  Europe,  deficit  reduction 
and  recession  in  the  U.S..  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  Africa  may  well  face  net 
decline.  I  remember  the  story  of  the  British 
PVO  searching  for  a  camera  team  to  cover 
Namlbian  Independence.  None  was  available 
because  they  were  all  committed  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  German  reunification  drive. 

But  this  is  an  African/American  con- 
ference, so  we  should  properly  examine  is- 
sues in  terms  of  U.S.-Africa  relations.  We 
can  note  actions  at  both  the  executive  and 
congressional  levels.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Hennan  Cohen's  discussions  on  Ethio- 
pia, the  efforts  in  Liberia.  Kenya  and  Mo- 
zambique all  indicate  the  US's  sustained  In- 
terest in  conflict  resolution  on  the  African 
continent.  The  Congress  demonstrated  its 
continued  commitment  by  raising  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Development  Fund  for  Af- 
rica by  S2S0  million  for  fiscal  year  1991.  And 
all  Americans  were  heartened  by  what  we 
viewed  as  movement  on  South  Africa  as  a  re- 
sult of  Congressionally  passed  sanctions. 

But  there  is  a  danger  that  economic  assist- 
ance will  breed  paternalism  on  the  part  of 
the  donor.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to  de- 
velop a  rationale  for  mature  political  rela- 
tionships that  takes  into  account  the  sea- 
changes  I  have  mentioned,  even  though  eco- 
nomic inequality  will  exist  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Pluralism,  economic  reignitlon,  human/ 
sectoral  development  revival,  and  the  rever- 
sal of  African  margin&lisition— four  power- 
ful themes. 

The  goal  of  this  conference  is  to  present 
these  and  other  issues  of  managing  change  to 
an  eminent  group  of  Africans  and  Americans 
who  care  about  the  future  of  the  continent. 
We  have  tried  to  present  a  variety  of  vlew- 
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points  on  every  issue,  for  it  is  through  hon- 
est debate  among  people  of  goodwill  that 
new  thoughts,  new  strategies,  new  solutions 
occur. 

Our  deliberations  are  guided  by  a  Directing 
Committee  comprised  of  foreign  ministers, 
international  organizations  heads,  business- 
persons,  journalists  and  opinion  leaders.  The 
committee  Is  ably  co-chalred  by  His  Excel- 
lency Dr.  Boutrous  Boutrous  Ghali,  Minister 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Egypt  and  our 
host,  and  the  Honorable  William  H.  Gray  m. 
Member  of  Congress  and  Majority  Whip  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Congress- 
man Gray  holds  the  third  most  Important 
position  in  that  deliberative  body. 

Many  iieople  have  asked  why  Cairo?  Espe- 
cially now.  We  view  this  conference  as  pro- 
viding a  unique  opportunity.  The  Persian 
Gulf  has  both  direct  and  Indirect  implica- 
tions for  Africa  as  well  as  the  Middle  East. 
Egypt  is  at  the  crossroads,  uniquely  posi- 
tioned to  impact  on  two  cultures.  We  are 
pleased  that  over  100  eminent  colleagues, 
representing  both  governments  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  felt  the  same  way.  We  are  par- 
ticularly honored  that  the  American  delega- 
tion has  been  augmented  by  26  Congress- 
persons  representing  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats and  a  variety  of  Interests,  united  by 
caring  about  Africa.  We  have  assembled  a 
stellar  roster  of  African  statespersons. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  partnered  with 
many  of  the  leading  thinkers,  decision-mak- 
ers and  internationalists  of  Africa.  I  daresay, 
with  adequate  resources,  the  brainpower  in 
this  room  could  probably  solve  many  of  Afri- 
ca's problems. 

Perhaps  our  deliberations  will  be  made 
easier  with  the  help  of  proverbs.  I  am  a  stu- 
dent of  African  proverbs:  they  provide  me 
with  insight  and  inspiration.  In  the  early 
months  of  1990,  I  would  think  dally  of  the 
adage.  "When  elephants  fight  the  grass  is 
trampled,  and  when  elephants  sleep  the  grass 
Is  also  trampled."  To  me  the  proverb  em- 
bodied the  essence  of  the  Cold  War.  its  end. 
and  its  impact  on  Africa. 

Now  I  am  seized  by  another  proverb:  "Until 
the  lions  have  their  historians,  tales  of  hunt- 
ing will  always  glorify  the  hunter.  "Africans 
are  becoming  "lion  historians."  powerful  and 
wise,  seizing  history  and  the  future. 

I  have  a  colleague  who  asks  at  the  end  of 
any  activity.  "What  will  success  look  like?" 
For  me,  success  will  take  the  shape  of  new 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  global 
changes,  new  strategies  for  South-South  co- 
operation, renewed  commitment  to  building 
an  African  and  American  constituency  for 
Afirtca.  Success  is  a  common  vision  of  Africa 
that  we  can  all  hold  until  we  meet  again 
next  year. 

Professor  Adedeji  described  that  vision. 
and  therefore  success.  In  another  venue.  I 
close  with  words  of  the  ECA  Executive  Sec- 
retary in  describing  the  coming  era  of  a  new 
Africa  that  can  be  ushered  In  by  the  Arusha 
Declaration  on  Popular  Participation:  ". 
an  Africa  In  which  democracy,  accountabil- 
ity and  development  for  transformation  be- 
come Internalised  in  every  country  and 
deeprooted  at  every  level  of  our  society;  an 
Africa  where  the  enabling  environment  that 
promotes  initiative  and  enterprise  and  guar- 
antees the  dignity  of  each  human  being  be- 
comes pervasive:  and  an  Africa  where  the 
empowerment  of  the  people  and  the  democ- 
ratization of  the  development  pgrocess  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 
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Mr.  PAYNE  of  Uew  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distir>guished  colleague,  the  majority  wtiip  tias 
introduced  a  number  of  speeches  from  ttie  Af- 
rican-American Institute's  2 1st  African-Amer- 
ican Conference,  held  in  Cairo  In  January. 

I  ttiink  irs  also  fitting  that  the  majority  wtiip's 
address  at  that  conference— thoughtful,  inci- 
sive and  candid— get  wider  attention  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RBX)R0. 

Remarks  by  Congressman  William  tt  Gray 
m 

The  President  of  Egypt,  his  excellency 
Hosni  Mubarek.  whose  leadership  in  this 
critical  moment  in  world  history  so  richly 
deserves  acclaim; 

The  Honorable  Boutros  Boutros  Ghali. 
Minister  of  state  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
cochalr  of  this  Congress:  I,  a  man  deeply 
committed  to  the  full  participation  of  Afri- 
cans in  all  areas  of  policy: 

Ambassador  Fawzl  El-Ebrashl.  director  of 
the  Diplomatic  Institute,  who  bias  worked  so 
hard  to  make  this  conference  a  success: 

Chairman  Maurice  Tempelsman.  President 
Vivian  Derryck.  Senior  Vice-President 
Frank  Ferrari,  my  friends  at  the  Institute 
with  which  I  have  been  Involved  for  over  a 
decade; 

Honorable  memtwrs  of  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity, friends  and  guests: 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  speak  today  t>efore  so 
many  distinguished  Afirlcan  leaders,  and  so 
many  friends  and  champions  of  Africa. 

While  we  focus  on  Africa,  though,  world  at- 
tention today  is  focussed  on  Baghdad  and 
Geneva.  As  Americans  watch  Secretary 
Baker  jet  from  country  to  country,  as  they 
see  the  footage  each  night  on  the  news  of 
American  troops  in  the  Saudi  Desert,  they 
debate  American  options. 

The  disagreements  are  real.  The  debate  has 
been  sharp.  How  long  should  sanctions  be  al- 
lowed to  continue?  How  do  we  ensure  that 
Congress  meets  its  constitutional  authority? 
How  do  we  marshal  world  support? 

But  basically,  these  are  debates  about  tac- 
tics. Not>ody  wants  to  leave  this  fox  In  the 
henhouse.  On  one  fact  IxJth  American  politi- 
cal parties  are  united.  The  unprovoked  ag- 
gression against  Kuwait  cannot  stand. 

For  to  demand  less  would  undermine  the 
most  hopeful  series  of  world  events  since 
1945. 

We  see  these  changes  every  day.  Chunks  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  sell  for  a  few  dollars  In  sou- 
venir shops.  A  dissident  playwright  named 
Vaclav  Havel  becomes  the  new  President  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev  wins 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  People  line  up  to  cast 
tMLllots  in  Romania  and  Poland. 

Nelson  Mandela  walks  outside  prison  gates 
to  crowds  of  supporters  who  never  thought 
they  would  see  him  alive  again. 

And  in  March.  Namibia  celebrates  Its  first 
year  of  independence. 

The  old  order  has  tumbled.  The  business  of 
creating  a  new  world  has  beg\in. 

For  Americans,  though,  this  is  not  just  a 
time  of  hope.  It's  also  a  time  of  deep  concern 
alx>ut  their  place  in  the  world — particularly 
when  it  comes  to  the  world  economy. 

Americans  used  to  think  It  was  they  who 
furnished  the  world  with  sophisticated  fin- 
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Ished  products  made  trom  raw  materials  pro- 
vided by  the  Third  World.  Now.  Americans 
sell  the  Japanese  wheat  and  timber.  They 
sell  Americans  VCRs  and  CD  players.  The 
United  States  invented  computer  memory 
devices.  Today  it  gets  19  out  of  20  memory 
chips  from  Japan. 

Americans  worry  about  whether  they  can 
compete  a^rainst  the  new  economic  Gollaths 
of  the  Pacific  Rim  countries.  They  worry 
about  the  aggressive  manufacturers  and 
marketers  in  France,  Germany,  and  a  newly 
united  Europe. 

Then  there's  the  deficit.  Americans  got 
used  to  seeing  themselves  as  the  largest 
creditor  nation  in  the  world.  Now.  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  the  largest  debtor  nation  in  his- 
tory. One  out  of  six  U.S.  tax  dollars  goes  just 
to  pay  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Against  this  backdrop  we  must  view  the 
future  of  United  States-African  relations. 

How  does  all  this  affect  Africa?  More  to 
the  point,  how  does  this  affect  American  at- 
titudes towards  helping  Africa? 
Because  Africa's  needs  are  unmistakable: 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  contains  20  of  the  25 
poorest  countries  in  the  world; 

Over  100  million  Africans  face  chronic 
problenas  of  nutrition; 

In  some  African  countries,  25  percent  of 
children  die  before  turning  five. 

This  continent  of  500  million  people  has  a 
rising  debt  about  equal  to  Its  gross  national 
product.  In  I9G0  before  the  tide  of  freedom 
which  saw  country  after  country  on  this  con- 
tinent gain  its  independence.  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  could  feed  itself.  Now  it  can't  and  it's 
not  likely  to  soon — not  with  a  population 
growing  at  3  percent  a  year,  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

The  richest  country  In  the  world  has  much 
to  offer  Africa.  America  can  be  a  source  of 
investment.  It  can  be  a  source  of  techno- 
logical help.  It  is  a  repository  of  ideas.  And 
it  is  a  country  which  has  seen  helping  other 
countries  as  in  its  interest,  whether  in  the 
billions  it  put  into  the  Marshall  Plan  or  the 
S150  billion  a  year  it  spends  today  defending 
Japan  and  Europe. 

We  have  seen  our  opportunities  and  acted 
In  world  affairs. 

But  let  us  face  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth.  America  has  never  taken  advantage  of 
opportunities  in  Africa.  There  is  an  unin- 
tended irony  in  our  response  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. After  all.  when  South  Africa  invaded 
Angola  in  the  1970's  did  the  United  States  re- 
spond the  way  it  has  responded  to  Kuwait? 
Of  course  not. 

And  we  all  know  that  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury South  Africa  illegally  occupied  Na- 
mibia, raping  the  country  without  a  move 
flrom  Western  superpowers. 

Why?  And — a  more  relevant  question — why 
can't  America  respond  to  ACrica  as  gener- 
ously as  it  did  to  Europe  after  World  War  n? 
Part  of  it  is  ignorance.  There  are  30  million 
ACrican- Americans — more  blacks  than  in 
Kenya.  But  to  the  remaining  220  million,  Af- 
rica seems  alien.  With  images  formed  from 
Tarzan  movies  and  the  nightly  news.  Ameri- 
cans see  Africa  as  a  primitive  region,  domi- 
nated by  drought,  famine,  wars,  repressive 
regimes,  and  indifference  to  modernization. 

They  do  not  see  enough.  The  African  ef- 
forts for  i)eace  in  Liberia,  for  an  end  to  the 
conflict  in  Mozambique,  the  openings  in  An- 
gola, and  the  trend  and  movement  for  politi- 
cal and  economic  development  all  over  Afri- 
ca. 
But  they  will!  They  will! 
Second,  frightened  by  a  stagnant  economy, 
Americans  are  less  generous  than  they  were 
when  it  comes  to  any  kind  of  aid.  Under  the 
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Marshall  Plan  the  United  States  spent  2.9 
percent  oi  its  GNP  on  economic  aid— 14  times 
as  much  t  s  it  does  now. 

Finally,  the  breakup  of  the  cold  war.  so 
good  for  ;be  long-term  health  of  the  world, 
makes  t  lings  more  difficult  for  Africa. 
Americas  5  are  now  interested  in  Increasing 
aid  to  Ea  item  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Amerio  in  companies  talk  in  glowing  terms 
of  openiar  plants  in  Czechoslovakia,  or  Po- 
land. The  Harvard  Business  School  wants  to 
run  Sovli  t  students  through  its  MBA  pro- 
gram, ai  d  MacDonalds  talks  with  pride 
about  op  ning  an  outlet  in  Moscow's  Push- 
kin Squai  e. 
It's  sho  'tsighted. 

After  a  1.  in  Africa,  American  corporations 
have  a  m  irket  almost  twice  the  size  of  West- 
ern Euro  le.  And  it's  a  growing  one.  By  the 
year  2020  Nigeria  alone  will  have  as  many 
people  as  the  United  States. 

Furthei  more,  those  of  us  who  follow  Africa 
closely  CI  n  see  signs  of  progress. 

In  the  irea  of  government.  Americans  be- 
lieve in  d  smocratic  and  open  systems  of  gov- 
ernment ind  free  enterprise.  We  support  and 
prefer  na  ions  with  democratic  systems. 

Amerio  i  must  be  careful  that  multiparty 
governmi  nt  doesn't  become  its  sole  criteria 
for  detei  mining  aid.  But  certainly  Ameri- 
cans sho  tld  favor  systems  that  allows  dis- 
sent and  Tree  political  expression.  That's  the 
kind  of  lystem  that  exists  in  Egrypt.  Bot- 
swana, a!  id  Namibia.  And  in  Nigeria  the  gov- 
ernment of  General  Babangida  is  poised  to 
return  N  geria  to  democratically  elected  ci- 
vilian les  dership. 

In  ecQ  lomic  development.  America  be- 
lieves in  ree  markets  and  countries  that  fos- 
ter such  iystems  will  receive  greater  support 
from  us. 

Since  985.  food  production  for  the  con- 
tinent in  8  risen  faster  than  the  population. 
The  acti  al  decline  in  living  standards  has 
stopped,  ^nd  Botswana.  Kenya,  and  Senegal 
have  ma  ie  real  progress  with  family  plan- 
ning. 

In  fore  gn  policy,  there  is  still  much  to  do 
when  it  (  omes  to  South  Africa  and  Southern 
Africa. 
The  sa  ictions  worked. 
There   were   so   many   who   doubted.   But 
looking   lack,  its  clear  that  the  heavy  ham- 
mer of  V  lUgh  sanctions  drove  huge  cracks  in 
the  wall  >f  apartheid. 
There  :  s  more  work  to  do. 
There  :  s  a  movement  sweeping  the  world  to 
allow  pei  iple  to  control  government  and  Afri- 
ca must  Tiarch  in  the  forefront  of  that  move- 
ment. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "money  goes 
where  it  is  treated  well."  Afirica  can  do  more 
to  assurt  those  who  control  investment  cap- 
ital tha ;  Africa  is  a  hospitable  place  for 
those  se<  king  profit. 

There  is  more  to  do  in  South  Africa.  I 
made  it  clear  to  Mr.  De  Klerk  when  we  met 
last  fall  that  the  opponents  of  apartheid  will 
not  chai  ge— but  he  and  his  government  must 
continue  to  change.  We  will  not  rest  and 
sanction^  will  not  end  until  a  government 
exists  it  South  Africa  that  has  been  put 
there  b]  the  majority  of  its  citizens.  And 
that  da; '  will  come,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  day  will  come. 

It  woi  't  come  because  of  what  Americans 
do.  It  w!  11  come  because  of  what  Africans  do. 
But  Americans  can  help.  We  must  not.  we 
will  not  abandon  the  continent  of  Africa. 

I  have. hope!  I  know  the  imiwrtance  of  hope 
because  I  remember  the  steps  it  took  to 
achieve  basic  civil  rights  in  our  own  country. 
It  wasn't  so  far  back. 

In  facx.  it  was  exactly  three  decades  ago 
yesterday— January  6, 1961— that  the  State  of 
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Georgia  was  liorrifled  to  see  a  young,  black 
high  school  graduate  win  permission  to  enter 
classes  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

How  could  t  lis  be,  they  asked? 

How  can  we  be  forced  to  have  our  children 
sit  next  to  tiis  young  woman  in  class,  to 
take  tests  wit  ti  her.  to  eat  meals  in  the  same 
cafeteria?  Thjy  demonstrated.  They  wrote 
bitter  editorie  Is.  And  there  were  riots  on  the 
Georgia  camp  is. 

The  young  woman  wasn't  scared  off.  She 
registered.  Sh  i  attended  class. 

And  tonight.  Ch&rlayne  Hunter-Gault  is 
helping  direc;  this  conference.  She  is  not 
only  a  briUia;  it  journalist.  She  is  proof  that 
in  the  fight  fc  r  freedom,  courage  and  dignity 
can  win;  that  in  the  fight  for  a  place  in  the 
Sun.  those  viho  have  hope — and  luck — will 
not  be  denied. 

I'm  confidei  it  that  her  struggle  can  be  writ 
large,  not  Ju  it  in  America;  that  the  great 
continent  of  ^rica  can  achieve  its  rightful 
place  in  the  S  an. 

It  won't  be  easy?  It  will  achieve  that  place 
as  the  result  i  if  a  partnership  of  public  sector 
and  private  s<  ictor.  It  will  achieve  that  place 
with  the  help  of  people  of  goodwill  around 
the  world.  It  will  achieve  it  after  a  struggle 
that  will  tak»  decades.  Some  of  us  won't  be 
around  to  see  it  happen. 

But  happei  it  will.  When  it  does.  Africa 
can  put  its  ez  ormous  resources  to  work.  And 
it  will  bring!  sunlight  to  those  around  the 
world  whose  lives  are  still  etched  In  shadow. 
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Thv  rsday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  excellent  op-ed 
which  appealed  In  the  New  York  Times  re- 
garding the  fantasy  of  "land  for  peace"  in  the 
Middle  East  I 

The  artKle  loHows: 

DoM'T  Strong- Arm  Israel 
(^y  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 

Many  welltmeaning  people  imagine  there 
could  be  peato  in  Palestine  if  only  the  U.S. 
could  browbeat  Israel  into  giving  up  its 
claims  to  yet  another  slice  of  the  land  prom- 
ised to  the  Jtwish  people  in  the  British  Man- 
date. They  are  deluding  themselves  and  in  ef- 
fect preparing  the  way  for  another  war  that 
would  threaten  Israel's  destruction. 

Secretary  4f  State  James  Baker,  liack  from 
the  Middle  ^ast,  discovered  that  the  Arabs 
are  as  relucant  as  ever  to  make  peace  with 
Israel.         J 

Security  ^uncil  Resolution  242,  approved 
after  the  19w  war,  stipulates  not  only  that 
Israel  and  Its  neighboring  states  should 
make  peace  (with  each  other  but  should  es- 
tablish "a  ji^t  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East."  Uttil  that  condition  is  met,  Israel 
is  entitled  to  administer  the  territories  it 
captured— tUe  West  Bank,  East  Jerusalem 
and  Gaza  ^trip— and  then  withdraw  from 
some  but  ndt  necessarily  aU  of  the  land  to 
"secure  and  recognized  boundaries  free  of 
threats  or  aats  of  force." 

The  practical  reasons  l>ehind  both  halves  of 
that  bargaizi  remain  valid  today.  The  first 
withdrawal  without  peace — a 
irrongly  descril)ed  as  "trading 
land  for  peiice."  Actually,  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  pr  »cril>e8  that  there  should  tie  no 
withdrawal   intll  peace  is  made;  then  there 
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can  be  a  complete  withdrawal,  a  partial  one, 
or  none,  depending  on  what  the  parties  de- 
cide. 

The  second  reason  is  that  Israel's  new 
boundaries  need  not  be  the  same  as  the  armi- 
stice lines  of  1949.  This  provision  specifically 
addressed  the  problem  of  peace  with  Jordan. 
No  state  has  title  to  the  land  between  Israel 
and  Jordan.  Jordan's  claim  to  have  annexed 
the  West  Bank,  never  generally  recognized, 
has  been  abandoned.  The  rulers  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  were  the  last  recognized 
sovereigns  In  the  territory. 

The  Jordan-Israel  armistice  line,  the 
"green  line,"  merely  represents  the  position 
of  both  countries'  troops  when  the  fighting 
stopped  In  1949.  At  Arab  insistence,  the  ac- 
cords provide  that  the  lines  are  not  political 
boundaries  but  can  be  changed  when  the  par- 
ties make  peace. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  security  alone.  It 
was  obvious  in  1967,  and  still  Is,  that  Israel 
must  retain  a  substantial  part  of  the  West 
Bank  for  defense,  considering  the  uncertain- 
ties about  future  Syrian,  Iraqi  and  Iranian 
designs.  Beyond  security,  there  is  the  moral 
claim  established  by  law. 

Israel  has  a  stronger  claim  to  the  West 
Bank  than  any  other  nation  or  would-be  na- 
tion because,  under  the  League  of  Nations 
Mandate.  Israel  has  the  same  legal  right  to 
settle  the  West  Bank.  Gaza  Strip  and  East 
Jerusalem  that  It  has  to  settle  Haifa  or  West 
Jerusalem.  While  this  proposition  is  not  seri- 
ously disputed,  the  United  States  has  sought 
to  block  or  limit  such  settlements  on  the 
grounds  that  they  would  discourage  the 
peace  process,  a  dubious  proposition,  since 
only  E^pt  has  made  peace  with  Israel  since 
1967. 

This  does  not  mean  Israel  will  or  should  in- 
sist on  the  entire  West  Bank.  There  Is  room 
for  compromise;  Israel  has  always  main- 
tained that  it  would  make  sacrifices  for 
peace  and  wishes  to  remain  a  predominantly 
Jewish  state.  The  West  Bank  Arabs  are 
mainly  Jordanian  citizens  and  should  have 
the  right  to  live  In  Jordan  if  they  wish; 
today,  Jordan  denies  this  right. 

That  Issue  aside,  the  soundest  solution  for 
the  territories— the  solution  widely  dis- 
cussed when  Resolution  242  was  drafted— in- 
volved separate  states  In  Palestine:  Jordan 
and  Israel.  This  would  include  special  ar- 
rangements for  the  holy  places  In  Jerusalem 
and  an  economic  union  embracing  the  entire 
area:  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  disputed  terri- 
tories. Every  dispassionate  commission  that 
has  studied  the  Palestine  problem  has  rec- 
ommended this  approach.  It  was  the  idea  be- 
hind the  General  Assembly's  ill-fated  parti- 
tion recommendation  of  1947,  and  it  was  Isra- 
el's policy  for  years  after  1967. 

This  should  be  the  main  goal  of  President 
Bush's  peace  offensive  and  what  he  presses 
for  when  he  visits  the  Middle  East.  The  U.S. 
should  not  seek  only  an  Interim  autonomy 
plan  for  some  Arab  parts  of  the  West  Bank, 
however  desirable  it  may  seem  for  a  transi- 
tion period  toward  peace.  If  Mr.  Bush's  Ini- 
tiative falls,  Israel  should  put  such  an  auton- 
omy plan  Into  effect  temporarily.  But  It 
should  not  lead  to  a  separate  Palestinian 
state. 

While  Israel,  Jordan,  the  West  Bank  Arabs 
and  Syria  struggle  with  the  problems  of 
making  peace  treaties,  the  other  Arab  states 
should  comply  with  242.  They  have  no  terri- 
torial disputes  with  Israel  and  can  normalize 
relations  by  diplomatic  recognition.  Such 
action  could  profoundly  alter  the  atmos- 
phere of  Arab  politics  and  make  Israeli  nego- 
tiations with  Jordan  and  Syria  much  easier. 

A  peace  conference  of  any  kind  should  be 
avoided.  A  large  international  parley  would 
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only  be  a  forum  for  the  stale  rhetoric  that 
has  poisoned  so  many  General  Assembly  ses- 
sions on  the  Palestine  question.  The  way  to 
proceed,  when  the  Arabs  and  Israel  are  ready 
to  negotiate,  is  bilaterally,  with  the  help  of 
the  U.S.  as  conciliator  if  the  parties  wish. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Baker  will  come  to  appreciate 
that  Resolutions  242  of  1967  and  338  of  1973 
(which  makes  242  legally  binding)  provide 
the  only  possible  agenda  for  negotiations  be- 
cause they  constitute  the  only  guidelines  the 
parties  and  major  powers  profess  to  accept. 
Perhaps  he  also  found  In  the  Middle  East 
that  what  cannot  work  is  a  plan  to  achieve 
peace  at  the  expense  of  Israel's  rights. 

Roman  law  has  a  wise  maxim:  "Law  can- 
not come  of  a  shameful  act"— In  this  case, 
betraying  Israel's  rights.  Wars  can  come, 
however. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow.  a  fellow  at  the  U.S.  In- 
stitute of  Peace,  as  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  (1966-1969)  helped  write  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  242. 


PRAISING  THE  PERCEPTION  OF 
HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI  THAT 
THERE  SHOULD  BE  DOMESTIC 
FOCUS  ON  CHILDREN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  yORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  just  the  other 
day  the  chairman  of  tt>e  Comfnittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Dan  Rostenkowski,  gave  a  very 
important  speech.  Spealcing  before  delgates  to 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Chil- 
dren's Hospitals,  our  colleague  made  an  inrv 
passioned  plea  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress tum  from  the  success  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf  to  our  domestic  needs  and  that  we  set 
children  as  our  priority.  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  read  ttie  ctiairman's  speech  arxJ 
give  heed  to  his  plea. 

Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  Speaking  Be- 
FX)RE  THE  National  Assocution  of  Chil- 
dren's Hospitals 

This  has  been  an  Interesting  year.  Even  ex- 
citing. It  will  take  years  for  historians  to 
sort  out  all  the  lessons  we've  learned  from 
our  experience  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  one  is 
clear  already. 

America  is  hungry  for  leadership.  Ameri- 
cans expect  their  President  to  lead.  When  he 
does— forcefully  and  with  strong  convlc- 
Uon— they  will  be  quick  to  follow.  Ameri- 
cans like  to  win— and,  if  the  goals  are  honor- 
able, they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  vic- 
tory. 

That  is  a  lesson  that  has  been  repeated 
often  in  our  history,  but  one  we  haven't  been 
reminded  of  recently — until  this  year. 

President  Bush  is  riding  high— and  with 
good  reason.  He  has  an  abnormally  high  pub- 
lic approval  rating— and  he  deserves  It.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  member  of  the  chorus  singing 
his  praises. 

But  popularity  Is  fickle.  The  public  atten- 
tion span  Is  short.  The  President  must  do 
more  than  bask  In  the  applause  aimed  his 
way.  The  logical  question  is— what  can  he  do 
for  an  encore?  The  obvious  answer  Is— lead 
us. 

The  President  should  set  domestic  prior- 
ities. That's  his  job.  We  don't  need  a  thou- 
sand points  of  light.  We  need  a  single  spot- 
light that  will  focus  our  attention  on  one  im- 
portant but  manageable  domestic  issue.  We 
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don't  need  to  be  told  we  have  more  will  than 
wallet.  We  need  to  know  how  our  limited  re- 
sources can  best  be  invested. 

It  won't  be  easy.  Priorities  aren't  always 
obvious.  Saddam  Hussein  was  a  gift  from 
central  casting— an  obvious  villain  everyone 
loved  to  hate.  In  the  domestic  arena,  con- 
flicts tend  to  be  more  muted.  You  don't  have 
a  clear  contest  between  good  and  evil.  Do- 
mestically, the  enemy  is  often  indifference. 

The  President  should  invest  some  of  his 
popularity  and  skills  to  create  the  same  en- 
thusiasm for  domestic  progress  that  he  did 
for  victory  in  Kuwait. 

If  I  were  the  President,  I'd  focus  on  chil- 
dren. They've  been  In  the  dark  cellar  of  pol- 
icy debates  for  too  long.  Their  problems  are 
stark.  They  cannot  plead  their  own  case. 
Their  inability  to  create  political  pressure 
means  they  deserve  a  strong  champion  in  the 
White  House. 

And  kids  are  a  good  investment.  If  we  help 
them  today,  they'll  strengthen  our  economy 
tomorrow. 

I  iMgan  talking  about  the  need  to  commit 
more  resources  to  children's  programs  more 
than  two  years  ago.  So  far,  I  have  minimal 
progress  to  report. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  preached  on  the  need 
for  deficit  reduction  for  a  decade  liefore  the 
message  got  through.  No  one  ever  said  that 
political  process  moves  quickly. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  one  of  those 
bleeding  heart  liberals  who  never  met  a  so- 
cial spending  program  he  didn't  like.  As  peo- 
ple who  operate  children's  hospitals,  I  figure 
there's  a  good  chance  you're  in  that  category 
in  any  event. 

Instead,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  long- 
term  impact  of  neglect,  tomorrow's  eco- 
nomic cost  of  today's  unaddressed  social 
problems.  There's  a  depresslngly  logical  mo- 
mentum here — kids  who  start  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  spend  a  lifetime  trying  to  catch 
up.  And  often  fall. 

Kids  who  don't  have  enough  to  eat  tend  to 
get  sick.  Kids  who  lack  adequate  medical 
care  tend  to  miss  a  lot  of  school.  Kids  who 
aren't  In  class  don't  learn  how  to  read.  Teen- 
agers who  are  illiterate  tend  to  drop  out  of 
high  schools.  High  school  dropouts  can't  get 
good  jobs  at  good  wages.  Often  they  can't  get 
any  jobs  at  all. 

They  contribute  lltle  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic growth.  Those  who  become  dependent 
on  the  government  for  aid  actually  divert  re- 
sources that  could  t>e  used  better  in  other 
areas.  Teenage  pregnancies  cost  government 
more  than  20  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Throughout  our  nation,  one  of  every  five 
children  Is  bom  into  poverty.  Think  alwut 
that,  one  in  five. 

And  every  teenager  who  begets  a  child  in- 
stead of  going  to  college  faces  an  adulthood 
with  very  limited  horizons. 

Consider  the  parameters  of  the  problem: 

One  child  in  five  is  poor. 

One  child  in  four  lives  In  a  single  parent 
family. 

One  child  in  four  is  Imm  to  a  mother  who 
has  never  been  married.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
black  births  are  to  unwed  mothers.  Among 
whites  the  ratio  Is  one  in  six. 

That's  why  about  half  of  all  children  bom 
in  the  past  decade — and  nine  out  of  ten  black 
children— epent  at  least  part  of  their  lives  In 
a  one-parent  family. 

More  than  12  million  children  don't  have 
any  health  insurance. 

Two  million  cases  of  child  abuse  are  re- 
ported annually. 

And  If  you're  Iwthered  as  I  am  by  the  idea 
of  children  having  babies,  I  hope  you  join  me 
In  being  both  offended  and  appalled  by  drug- 
addicted  children  having  addicted  babies. 
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Wlutt  we  have  here  Is  simple  and  cata- 
clysmic— millions  of  kids  are  being  denied  a 
normal  childhood.  They're  hungry.  They're 
sick.  They're  not  protected  and  nurtured  as 
they  should  be  by  parents  and  schools  that 
are  overwhelmed.  They're  being  cheated  by 
life. 

What  will  happen  to  American  society 
when  these  millions  of  kids  become  adults?  A 
few  will  succeed.  Many  more  will  be  unable 
to  overcome  the  impediments  of  their  child- 
hood. And  some  will  go  out  of  their  way  to 
repay  the  society  for  their  mistreatment. 
Not  a  happy  plctiu^. 

We  know  how  to  respond  to  their  problems. 
We're  not  waiting  for  a  major  medical  break- 
through. There's  no  magic  bullet  we  can  get 
on  the  cheap.  It  requires  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  the  type  of  comprehensive  pro- 
grams that  we  know  can  work. 

There  have  been  ample  experiments.  The 
IR«8S — especially  the  American  Agenda  se- 
ries on  ABC  Television— has  shown  the 
American  people  what  works.  All  we  need  do 
Is  expand  these  programs  to  reach  a  broader 
iwpulation. 

What  can  you  do?  Your  attendance  here 
today  suggests  you're  clearly  aware  of  the 
inroblem.  Many  of  you  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do. 

If  you  care,  you  can  do  what  people  tradi- 
tionally come  to  Washlngrton  to  do,  lobby. 
Send  a  strong  message  to  your  elected  rep- 
resentatives—including President  Bush- 
that  you  will  to  follow  when  they  lead.  Let 
them  know  that  you  are  getting  impatient. 

You  won't  be  alone.  There's  a  growing  real- 
ization within  the  corporate  community  that 
our  neglect  of  children  is  becoming  a  prob- 
lem with  obvious  long-term  economic  con- 
sequences for  the  country.  Earlier  this  year 
a  delegation  of  top  corporate  executives  told 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  how  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children — or  WIC  program — is  a  top  priority 
for  them. 

But  lobbying  doesn't  yield  immediate  re- 
sults. There's  a  need  for  growing  and  con- 
stant pressure.  The  White  House  must  real- 
ize that  this  is  more  than  a  fad. 

I've  known  George  Bush  for  more  than  20 
years  and  consider  him  my  friend.  He's  not 
perfect.  After  all,  he  is  a  Republican.  But 
none  of  us  Is  perfect.  Even  Democrats  have 
flaws.  But  George  Bush  is  a  good  President 
and  he  has  the  potential  to  be  a  great  Presi- 
dent. Help  him  achieve  greatness.  What  I'm 
telling  you  today  is  nothing  more  and  noth- 
ing less  than  I've  repeatedly  told  him. 

But  if  George  Bush  is  a  good  man,  one  who 
feels  the  i)ain  when  I  describe  the  plight  of 
children  in  need,  he  is  also  a  good  politician, 
who  doesn't  want  to  stray  too  far  from  the 
mainstream. 

Although  our  backgrounds  are  very  dif- 
ferent, our  political  attitudes  are  similar. 
We  are  both  centrists.  We  think  we  know  the 
difference  between  leadership  and  ideologry. 
There's  a  word  for  politicians  who  get  too  far 
ahead  of  their  constituents.  That  word  is 
"former." 

What  you  most  do  is  send  George  Bush  a 
message  that  you  are  ready  to  march.  That 
you  elected  him  to  lead.  That  you  might  not 
re-elect  him  if  he  falls  to  lead. 

I'd  be  surprised  if  you  didn't  think  that 
larger  exiwnditures  on  children's  health  is- 
sues should  be  the  first  priority.  But  I  urge 
you  to  hold  your  fire  on  that  one.  Parochial 
squabbling  has  been  the  death  of  many  a  big 
idea  in  Washington. 

What  we  need  first  is  a  conmiitment  to  the 
general  goal.  The  goal  Is  to  create  a  better 
life  for  America's  children — especially  those 
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who  are  today  deprived  of  the  bare  neces- 
sities, th !  most  basic  requirements  of  a  de- 
cent life.  Unless  we  win  on  that  point,  there 
will  be  n  >  need  to  discuss  whether  sex  edu- 
cation foi  teenagers  ought  to  be  a  higher  pri- 
ority tha  I  prenatal  care. 

Govern:  nent  is  often — and  properly — criti- 
cized for  being  too  friendly  to  powerful  ele- 
ments Id  our  society.  It  is  true  that  the 
squeaky  <  rheel  is  greased  flrst.  And  there  are 
those  whs  say  that  the  government  tilt  to- 
ward proi  Tams  for  senior  citizens  is  a  direct 
result  of  iheir  political  participation. 

Good  fc  r  them.  That's  how  a  responsive  po- 
litical sy  Item  works — its  called  democracy. 

But  thi  se  of  us  in  government,  those  who 
have  th  i  privilege  of  exercising  power, 
should  a  so  feel  a  special  obligation  to  the 
powerlesi  in  our  society.  We  can't  expect  ef- 
fective 1<  bbying  from  a  15-year  old  pregnant 
girl  who  lives  in  a  one-parent  home.  She's 
too  prea  :cupied  with  her  own  immediate 
problems  to  write  letters  to  her  Congress- 
man^or  ler  President. 

Nonetl]  sless.  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
powerlesi  — in  political,  in  economic,  even  in 
moral  U  rms.  They  deserve  political  rep- 
resentati  an  even  if  they  don't  have  the 
strength  to  fight  for  it.  Their  humanity  enti- 
tles then  to  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Kids  o  n't  vote  in  this  country.  Kuwaitis 
can't  eitl  ler.  But  that  didn't  prevent  us  from 
helping  t  lem  out  in  their  hour  of  need. 

I  suppt  irted  the  President  all  the  way  in 
the  Pera  an  Gulf.  I  voted  to  authorize  the 
war.  And  I'm  delighted  that  we  won  it  so  eas- 
ily. 

But  1 1  link  we  owe  our  kids  the  same  kind 
of  comm  tment  we  gave  the  Kuwaiti  people. 
Both  ca  «s  involve  a  combination  of  eco- 
nomic ai  d  humanitarian  motivations. 

One  ret  .son  we  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
because  '  re  were  worried  about  our  oil  supply 
in  the  fv  ture.  That's  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Call  it  enlightened  self-interest.  This 
same  enl  [gbtened  self-interest  should  compel 
us  to  ini  est  kids  today  because  of  our  same 
concern  i  ibout  our  nation's  future. 

If  you  re  concerned  about  the  economic 
growth  i  D  Asia,  if  you're  interested  in  the 
economic :  upheaval  that's  taking  place  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  if  you  plan  on  getting 
regular  Social  Security  payments  after  you 
retire,  s  ou  have  ample  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned a.  )out  America's  place  in  the  new  eco- 
nomic 01  der. 

Let  m(  close  by  thanking  you  for  all  that 
you  and  your  institutions  have  done.  If  I 
have  palDted  a  bleak  picture  here  in  trying 
to  promite  emphasis  on  the  problem,  it  is 
not  beca  ise  I  am  ignorant  of  the  public  serv- 
ice provl  led  by  children's  hospitals. 

Things  could  be  a  lot  worse.  And  they  prob- 
ably wojld  be.  had  your  institutions  not 
stretche  I  to  help  meet  the  need.  But  one  of 
the  less<  ns  we've  learned  in  the  past  decade 
is  that  :ommunity  institutions  can't  solve 
this  prol  lem,  regardless  of  their  resolve.  It  is 
simply  1  oo  big.  That  is  why  the  government 
must  st4  p  in. 

Enjoy  your  visit  here,  but  don't  forget  the 
kids.  If  ;  rou  agree  with  me  that  they  deserve 
help,  lev  your  elected  representatives  know. 

They  know  you  send  them  here.  And  they 
try — regardless  of  party— to  represent  you. 
But  first  they  have  to  get  a  clear  message 
about  y  >ur  commitment,  and  your  exi>ecta- 
tions  ab  >ut  what  theirs  should  be. 
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H0I1.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HClUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu'sday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  PANETJTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
the  community  of  Cambria  on 
of  its  founding.  The 
Cambria,  CA  is  an  inrportant 
part  of  the  16|h  Congressional  District  of  Ca!i- 
fomia,  and  I  iim  pround  to  recognize  its  con- 
tributions and  achievements. 

Founded  in  1866,  Cambria  has  evolved  into 
a  caring  and  broductive  community.  The  resi- 
dents of  Canpria  have  withstood  the  natural 
disasters  thatnheir  coastal  town  has  been  sub- 
jected to  wi|h  courage  and  determination. 
They  have  survived  Vne  mud  slides  that  have 
prevented  access  to  their  community;  they  are 
surviving  the  fifth  year  of  drought  that  is  facing 
California,  and  they  will  continue  to  firxJ 
strength  from  within  to  overcome  any  obstacle 
ttiey  are  confronted  with. 

The  conrvnt^nity's  inner  strength  and  dedica- 
tion is  apparent  in  the  recent  planning  of  tfieir 
anniversary  oeletxation.  They  have  formed  a 
committee  to  celebrate  Cambria's  125th  anni- 
versary jutMlee  in  conjunction  with  the  Cambria 
Historical  Sooiety,  to  eageriy  plan  for  this  very 
special  occasion.  Plans  for  Cambria's  125th 
anniversary  jubilee  will  include  yearlong  tie-ins 
with  existing  jCambria  events.  The  commur>ity 
will  emphasise  a  series  of  events  horx>ring 
pioneer  families  who  lived  in  Camt}ria  at  the 
time  of  its  estatrfishment  and  throughout  its 
history.  A  U.S.  Post  Office  first-day  cancella- 
tion stamp  h^s  been  designed  in  horwr  of  this 
occasion  indorporating  Cambria's  unofficial 
slogan,  "Whare  the  pines  meet  the  sea."  Ex- 
hibits wiH  t)ej  displayed  that  will  reflect  upon 
the  AmericanI  heritage  and  values  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  {strength  of  ttie  community  of 
Cambria  and  {the  strength  of  ttus  great  Nation. 

The  comm^inity  of  Cambria  is  surrounded  by 
twautiful  grassy  hills,  towering  pine  trees,  arxj 
a  pristine  coBst  line.  The  majestic  t>eauty  is 
one  of  ttie  most  txeattitaking  scenes  in  the 
worid  and  the  residents  have  strived  to  pre- 
serve its  tranquil  atmosphere.  The  growing 
tourist  industry  contributes  to  this  serene  set- 
ting by  allowing  people  access  from  all  over 
the  worid  to  share  in  ttie  beauty  of  this  natural 
wonder. 

Mr.  Speakpr,  I  ask  my  colleagues  now  to 
join  me  in  hcix>ring  the  citizens  of  the  comnxi- 
nity  of  Cambria  on  ttie  occasion  of  the  125th 
anniversary  of  its  fourxling.  It  is  with  great 
pride  arvj  fespect  that  I  pay  tritxjte  to 
Cambria's  atthievements  and  contributions  to 
the  16th  Con  jressional  District  of  California. 
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RENOWNED  FILM  PRODUCER  AND 
AMERICAN  FILM  mSTITUTE 
FOUNDER  GEORGE  STEVENS.  JR. 
PRESENTED  WITH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ARTS  CAUCUS  AWARD 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  inform  my  colleagues  ttiat  the  congres- 
sional arts  caucus  today  presented  the  highly 
esteemed  cultural  leader,  George  Stevens,  Jr., 
with  the  Congressional  Arts  Caucus  Award. 
George  Stevens  is  a  friend  of  many  of  us  in 
this  body,  one  wtx)  has  combined  a  career  in 
ttie  arts  with  distinguished  public  service  are 
connected,  how,  as  he  has  put  it.  the  two  "re- 
inforce arxj  nurture  each  other." 

A  commanding  presence  in  Hollywood  as  a 
film  and  television  producer,  writer  and  direc- 
tor, he  is  equally  so  in  Washington  as  a 
former  member  of  ttie  planning  committee  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  tor  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  and  the  founding  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Film  Institute.  As  director  of  the  AFI  from 
1967  to  1980  and  in  his  present  position  as 
life  trustee  and  cochairman  of  the  AFI's  Board, 
George  Stevens  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
preservation  of  our  film  heritage  than  pertutps 
any  ottier  American. 

As  the  son  of  the  famed  director  George 
Stevens,  George  Stevens,  Jr.  had  an  auspi- 
cious beginning  in  ttie  film  irxjustry,  working 
with  his  father  on  the  films  "A  Place  in  the 
Sun,"  "Giant,"  "The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank"  and 
the  "The  Greatest  Story  Ever  ToW"  as  an  as- 
sociate producer  arxJ  director  of  locatk>n  se- 
quences. He  immediately  estat)lished  his  own, 
independent  reputatkxi  and,  t)y  the  time  he 
was  28  years  oM.  had  directed  episodes  of 
teteviswn  series  such  as  "Alfred  Hitchcock 
Presents."  "Peter  Gunn,"  and  "Philip  Mar- 
k>we." 

Immediately  thereafter,  at  the  age  of  29,  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Motion  Pk:ture 
and  Television  Servk»  of  ttie  U.S.  Information 
Agency  from  1962  to  1967.  As  such,  he  was 
responsible  for  ttie  productk>n  and  overseas 
distritxition  of  some  300  documentaries  a 
year.  In  fact,  his  documentary  entitled  "Nine 
from  Little  Rock"  won  the  Academy  Award  in 
1965.  Another  film  nrtade  in  1964  entitled 
"John  F.  Kennedy:  Years  of  Lightening.  Day  of 
Drums,"  a  stirring  account,  received  tremen- 
dous critical  acclaim. 

His  remarkable  artistk:  accomplishments 
continued  concurrently  with  his  devotkm  to 
public  service.  In  1965,  PreskJent  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  to  tt>e  planning  committee  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  where  he  advocated  an  or- 
ganizatkm  to  care  for  Amerna's  treasure  trove 
of  okJ  films  and  to  support  high  quality  filnrts  in 
the  future.  In  1967,  Preskjent  Johnson  an- 
rK>unced  ttie  creatk>n  of  the  AFI  and  appointed 
George  Stevens  as  its  director. 

His  brilliance  and  devotion  to  the  AFI  over 
ttie  next  12  years  established  it  as  the  pre- 
eminent natkmal  institution  for  film  preserva- 
tkMi  and  motk>n  picture  study  in  ttie  country. 
Under  his  supennskxi,  ttie  AFI  helped  to  k>- 
cate  and  preserve  more  than  24.000  American 
movies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  remind  my  colleagues 
ttiat  American  motk)n  pictures  have  rep- 
resented the  American  heart  and  character, 
American  dreams  and  amb«tk>ns,  more  ttian 
any  other  medium  over  ttie  past  century.  Ttie 
preservation  of  these  films  is  no  small  matter. 
It  is  no  less  than  ttie  maintenance  of  our  cul- 
tural kjentity. 

AskJe  from  film  preservatk>n,  George  Ste- 
vens Initiated  other  AFI  programs  such  as  ttie 
Center  for  Advanced  Film  Studies,  the  Direct- 
ing Wort<shop  for  Women,  the  Independent 
Filmmaker  Program,  and  the  successful  maga- 
zine "American  Film,  ttie  Mag2izine  of  the  Film 
and  Television  Arts."  Today,  the  AFI  is  a  thriv- 
ing institutkxi  with  activities  on  ttie  east  and 
west  coasts,  a  cultural  center  for  film  training, 
advocacy,  and  exhibition. 

But,  if  ttiese  accomplishments  do  not  over- 
whelm already,  his  simultaneous  successes  in 
the  arts  cannot  help  but  impress.  He  is  ttie 
creator,  producer,  and  writer  of  ttie  American 
Film  Institute  Award  shows,  whKh  won  an 
Emmy  Award  in  1975  for  the  sakjte  to  James 
Cagney.  In  addition,  George  Stevens  is  the 
creator,  coproducer  and  writer  of  the  betoved 
traditkHi,  ttie  Kennedy  Center  honor  series, 
whk:h  Americans  anxiously  wait  for  and  great- 
ly enjoy  viewing  each  year.  Ttiese  two  series 
have  tjeen  recognized  with  a  total  of  three 
Emmy  Awards  and  ttie  Peabody  Award. 

In  1985,  he  completed  what  must  have 
been  a  labor  of  k>ve,  but  also  an  outstanding 
success:  "George  Stevens:  A  Filmmaker's 
Journey,"  a  motk>n  picture  txography  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  wrote,  directed  and  narated  this  film 
whKh.  in  its  only  competitive  submittal,  was 
awarded  ttie  special  jury  prize  in  ttie  feature 
film  competition  at  the  Chkago  Festival.  The 
film  not  only  enjoyed  a  successful  release  in 
theaters  across  the  United  States,  but  was 
also  tionored  with  showings  at  international 
festivals  in  Cannes,  Vence,  and  Deauville.  For 
his  work  on  this  film.  George  Stevens  was 
also  horx>red  with  a  special  award  from  ttie 
National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pk:tures 
and  the  Film  Advisory  Board's  Award  of  Excel- 
lence. It  was  also  televised  as  a  3-hour  spe- 
cial on  ABC. 

Furttier  artistic  accolades  have  foik>wed.  His 
5-hour  miniseries,  "The  Murder  of  Mary 
Phagan"  starring  Jack  Lemmon,  whch  he  pro- 
duced and  coauttiored  ttie  screenplay,  gar- 
nered an  Emmy  Award  for  Outstanding  Mini- 
series  for  1987-88.  the  Christopher  Award  for 
Outstanding  Televisk>n  Special,  and  ttie 
George  Foster  Peabody  Award. 

One  eagerty  awaits  his  latest  endeavor.  He 
recently  wrote,  directed  and  coproduced  an 
ABC  4-hour  miniseries,  to  be  aired  next 
month,  dramatizing  ttie  historic  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education  school  desegregation 
cases  of  the  1950's  and  starring  Sklney 
Poitier. 

Mr.  Speaker.  George  Stevens  is  a  man 
whose  abilities  are  diverse  and  whose  talents 
are  manifoW.  He  epitomizes  wtiat  a  Congres- 
sk)nal  Arts  Caucus  Award  seeks  to  recog- 
nize—ttie  interplay  of  devotion  to  ttie  arts  and 
to  publK  sennce.  It  is  with  great  pride,  ttien, 
ttiat  ttie  congresskxial  arts  caucus  honors  ttiis 
outstanding  man.  artist,  and  guardian  of  our 
American  cultural  legacy. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE  CORNELIUS 
J.  O'BRIEN 

HON.  HKMMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speatwr,  I  am  plsased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  ttte 
"Queens  Borough  Lodge's  Judiciary  Honoree 
for  1991."  my  very  good  friend  and  a  great 
Irishman.  Justice  Cornelius  J.  ©"Briea  Lodge 
No.  878  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  annually  honors  a  prominent  ju- 
rist from  my  home  county  of  Queens,  NY.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  they  have  chosen  Neil 
O'Brien  for  this  year's  honor. 

Bom  in  WoodskJe,  Queens  Courty,  NY. 
Justice  O'Brien  has  dedcated  his  life  to  the 
shJdy  of  law  and  its  applnation  in  a  fair  and 
just  manner.  Neil  has  demonstrated  an 
untiring  dedcation  to  his  community  in  his 
abie  and  active  participation  in  tiie  judkaal 
process.  I  believe  Lodge  No.  878  has  made 
an  excellent  ctxMce  in  their  selection  this  year 
to  be  honored  at  their  JudKiary  Night  celebra- 
tion on  April  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Neil  attended  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, wtiere  he  excelled  in  his  studies  as  dem- 
onstrated by  his  4  years  on  the  dean's  list  He 
earned  his  bachekx  of  science  degree  in  1954 
and  graduated  in  the  top  10  percent  of  his 
class.  After  college,  Neil  served  2  years  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and,  in  1956,  entered  Fordham 
Law  School,  where  he  once  again  proved  his 
worth.  He  received  his  LL.B.  in  1959  and. 
once  again,  was  named  to  ttie  dean's  list  in 
each  year. 

After  graduatwn,  Neil  was  associated  with 
the  law  firm  of  Rudser  &  Fitzmaurice  until 
1961,  wtien  he  opened  his  own  law  office  in 
Woodstde,  Queens.  Shortly  ttiereafter,  Neil  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  U.S.  Federal  Trade 
Commissk)n,  where  he  worked  until  1964. 
when  he  left  to  join  the  firm  of  Davkl  Walsh. 
Esquire. 

In  1967.  Neil  joined  ttie  Queens  County  Dis- 
bict  Attorney's  Office  and  was  eventually  as- 
signed to  ttie  appeals  txjreau.  After  7  success- 
ful years  in  this  position,  Neil  was  elevated  to 
bureau  chief  of  the  appeals  bureau.  In  1974. 
Neil's  hard  wortt  and  dedication  were  further 
rewarded  wtien  he  was  selected  as  executive 
assistant  dtsto^ct  attorney. 

Three  years  later  Neil  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  ttie  criminal  court  of  ttie  city  of  New 
York.  In  1982,  he  was  appointed  as  an  acting 
supreme  court  justice  and  he  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  1988.  Once 
again  proving  himself  and  his  abilties,  Neil  as- 
sumed the  position  of  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  appellate  diviskm,  second  department, 
in  May  1990. 

Justfce  O'Brien  presentiy  lives  in  Woodskle 
with  his  kively  wife  Alee  and  ttieir  daugtiter. 
Alee  Marie,  wtio  is  folk>wing  in  her  father's 
footsteps  by  currentiy  attending  law  sctiool. 
However,  Alice  Marie  has  made  what  I  t>eiieve 
is  a  wise  dectswn  by  attendwig  St  John's  Uni- 
versity Sctiool  of  Law,  my  abna  mater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  respect  and 
fiiendship  ttiat  I  offer  my  congratuiatnns  to 
Neil  and  his  family  upon  his  selection  as  "Ju- 
dkdaiy  of  the  Year."  I  know  Queens  County 
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and  the  State  of  New  Yotk  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  weft-served  by  Justice 
Cornelius  J.  O'Brien. 


MIAMI'S  PROMINENT 
BUSINESSWOMEN 


HON.  HEANA  ROSLDfnNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
businesswomen  of  the  South  Florida  area 
have  exceled  notably.  On  March  18.  1991, 
the  Miami  Herald  recognized  these  women 
arxl  their  accomplishments.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  this  article  for  its  inclusion 
in  the  Record: 

BUSINKSSWOMAN  PREFERS  SOLO  PATH  TO 
SUCCESS 

(By  Derek  Reveron) 

Sometimes.  Pamella  Watson  wonders  if 
success  is  worth  the  lonely  battle. 

Her  business  consulting  nrm  is  her  day- 
time, evening  and  weekend  companion.  But 
that's  the  way  it  has  to  be.  says  Watson.  She 
Is  a  black  woman  fighting  to  fit  in  an  indus- 
try of  white  men. 

"You  have  to  be  aggressive  and  don't  let 
that  deter  you."  Watson  says.  "You  ignore  it 
and  approach  things  from  the  technical 
side." 

So  ffcr,  the  sacrifices  have  paid  off.  At  35, 
She  runs  Watson  &  Co.  Consulting  Services. 
It  has  nine  fuUtlme  employees  and  annual 
sales  of  more  than  $400,000. 

She  has  done  so  well  that  last  week  she 
was  named  one  of  Miami's  five  outstanding 
Women  Business  Owners  by  the  Miami  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Business  Owners.  Winners  met  the  following 
criteria:  They  own  at  least  half  of  their 
firms.  They  have  been  in  business  for  at  least 
five  years.  They  have  showed  steady  growth 
In  sales,  volume  or  employees. 

Watson  &  Co.  was  chosen  because  it 
showed  healthy  growth  in  sales  and  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  said  award  judge  Kurt 
Nystrom.  vice  president  of  the  Beacon  Coun- 
cil. "She  moved  from  being  an  accountant 
for  a  Big  Bight  firm  to  competing  with 
them."  he  said. 

Her  firm,  Watson  &  Co.,  is  among  a  bur- 
geoning number  of  South  Florida  companies 
owned  by  women.  According  to  the  U.S.  De- 
IMUtment  of  Commerce,  there  are  more  than 
33.000  women-owned  firms  in  Dade  County. 
Since  1962.  their  growth  rate  has  been  61  per- 
cent, compared  with  57  percent  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  whole. 

Wataon  started  her  company  in  1985,  along 
with  a  partner,  Jackie  Bailey.  They  pooled 
S38.000  in  savings  and  loans  from  relatives. 
and  opened  offices  at  20401  NW  Second  Ave. 

Within  a  year,  Bailey  got  married,  made 
plans  to  move  to  Philadelphia,  and  sold  her 
interest  in  the  company  to  Watson.  At  first, 
Wataon  struggled  to  get  clients  and  pay  bills. 
To  obtain  customers,  she  tapped  relatives, 
friends  and  former  business  associates  in 
South  Florida  and  in  Jamaica. 

In  December  1985.  Watson  landed  her  first 
"tAg"  contract^-a  S32.000  Joint  venture  with 
another  accounting  firm  to  provide  account- 
ing services  to  Metro-Dade.  She  went  on  to 
land  a  SSO.OOO  annual  contract  with  the  Ja- 
maican government.  She  became  an  auditor 
for  the  city  of  Miami  through  a  Joint  venture 
with  Deloltte  ft  Touche. 


EXTlNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today.  iWatson  St  Co.  has  about  200  busi- 
ness clients.  Most  of  them  are  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized minority-owned  firms.  They  are 
retailers,  jmanufacturers,  law  firms  and  doc- 
tors. "Mj  client  base  Is  as  diverse  as  the 
South  Fllrida  economy.  Most  of  the  clients 
I've  had  prom  the  beginning  I  still  have," 
Watson  ap^ys-  "I'm  a  trouble-shooter.  I  re- 
view constantly,  and  if  there's  a  ix-oblem.  I 
fix  it  rigtjt  away." 

Says  N^irlene  Bernard,  vice  president  of  5- 
year-old  Apricot  Office  Supplies  of  Miami. 
"Pam  hai  been  with  us  from  the  beginning. 
We  are  like  her  baby.  Every  problem  we 
have,  we  take  it  to  her,  and  she  solves  it." 

Watsonj  grew  up  in  Kingston.  Jamaica, 
where  het  father  and  mother  owned  an  im- 
port-export business.  "Growing  up  in  a  fam- 
ily business  made  me  want  my  own  business 
that  much  more."  Watson  says. 

As  a  young  woman,  she  worked  as  a  book- 
keeper for  the  family  business.  Meanwhile, 
she  took! business  courses  at  the  College  of 
Science  abd  Technology  in  Kingston. 

In  1978]  the  family  moved  to  Miami.  Wat- 
!d  full-time  in  the  loan  department 
Ltlonal  Bank  while  studying  for  an 
Ig    degree    at    the    University    of 
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graduated  in  1962,  then  went  on  to 
n  accountant  for  Arthur  Andersen 
as  a  senior  auditor  for  KPMG  Peat 
&  Main.  In  1985.  Watson  decided 
that  she  had  enough  experience  to  strike  out 
on  her  olrn.  Now  she  can't  Imagine  life  any 
other  war. 
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AIDA  LEVTTAN 
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When  /  Ida  Levitan  founded  her  advertising 
and  publ  c  relations  firm  nine  years  ago,  it 
had  $330,1 100  in  billings.  Today,  that  figure  is 
more  tha  n  SIO  million. 

The  cli  ents  of  Sanchez  it  Levitan  include 
the  Florj  da  Lottery,  Coors  beer  and  Eckerd 
drug  stoi  B8.  It  has  12  employees. 

Levitai  I  and  Fausto  Sanchez,  her  husband 
and  part  ler,  each  own  half  of  the  firm.  But 
it  was  1  levitan  who  got  the  firm  ofi'  the 
ground,  lihe  ran  the  company  for  two  years 
as  a  public  relations  agency  before  she  met 
Sanchez  In  1964.  He  persuaded  her  to  add  an 
advertisl  ig  component,  and  billings  grew. 

Levitai  i,  42,  was  bom  In  Havana.  In  1961,  at 
age  13,  a  le  came  to  the  United  States  with 
her  faml  y.  She  eaitied  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
languages  from  the  University  of  Miami  In 
1969,  followed  by  a  doctorate  in  Spanish  lit- 
erature from  Etaory  University. 

CLAUDLV  KITCHENS 

In  19781  Claudia  Kitchens  left  her  Job  as  a 
Dade  puMlic  school  teacher. 

She  borrowed  S6,000  from  relatives  to  open 
Red  Ro^  Kids  Club,  a  clothing  store  for 
children jln  South  Miami. 

TodayJ  the  business  has  sales  of  $1  million 
and  six  ernployees. 

For  Kitchens,  40,  business  ownership  "has 
always  tpen  a  lifelong  ambition,"  she  says. 

While  teaching,  she  was  constantly  trying 
to  come  Up  with  a  good  business  idea. 

A  few  {months  after  the  birth  of  her  first 
child.  It:  hit  her:  More  and  more  women  are 
having  bbbies. 

Chlldriin  need  clothes.  Everybody  sells  ev- 
eryday ( lothes.  But  few  people  sell  upscale 
clothing  in  a  boutique  setting. 

The  1<  ea  caught  on  with  customers,  and 
buslnes^  continues  to  grow. 

JOANN  BASS 

JoAnoj  Bass  was  raised  In  the  family  apart- 
ment ata  >ve  Joe's  Stone  Crabs.  At  age  12,  she 
began  w  )rklng  in  the  restaurant. 


Today,  the  Mla^ni  native  is  the  third-gen- 
eration owner  of  the  78-year-old  Miami 
Beach  landmark. 

She  assumed  complete  control  of  the  res- 
taurant in  19S.  after  her  divorce  and  the  re- 
tirement of  per  parents.  Since  then,  the 
eatery  has  coiitlnued  to  grow,  Bass  said.  Rev- 
enues are  mqre  than  SIO  million  annually. 
There  are  206  Employees. 

At  59,  Bass  Ihas  held  only  one  other  Job  in 
her  life.  She  worked  part  time  as  a  sales 
clerk  in  a  driss  shop  while  her  husband  at- 
tended the  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

After  coming  back  to  Miami,  she  returned 
to  working  for  the  family  business  and  has 
been  there  evtr  since. 

NANCY  FREHLING 

Twenty-ona  years  ago.  Nancy  Frehling  and 
her  husband  bought  a  tiny  shop  from  an  el- 
derly man. 

They  groomed  it  into  Gift  Enterprises,  a 
successful  gl^  shop  and  wholesale  business. 
They  own  Ntssa  Gaulouls,  an  upscale  gift 
shop  in  Bal  H^bour. 

Nancy  Frehling  declines  to  give  sales  of 
Gift  Enterpri^s.  But  she  says  that  sales  for 
1990  were  the  best  ever.  Most  of  the  oper- 
ation's sales  come  from  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness. 

Started  14  ;  rears  ago,  it  sells  furniture  and 
decorative  ac  :essories.  Nessa  Gaulols,  named 
after  its  founder,  sells  china,  crystal  and 
fiatware. 

Nancy  and  Robert  Frehling  divide  respon- 
sibility. She  "uns  the  retail  business.  Robert 
runs  the  wholesale  end. 

For  10  yearfe,  they  had  a  second  retail  store 
in  Mayfair.  It  was  closed  in  1989  because  it 
was  unprofitable,  Nancy  Frehling  said. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally congratulate  Akia  Levitan,  JoArm 
Bass,  Claudii  Kitchens,  arxj  Nancy  Frehling. 
Women  of  ttiBir  caliber  are  ttie  fourxlatkHi  of 
the  community's  growth  arxJ  diversity. 


LA' 


DEPORTATIONS 


HOM  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  H<>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  25]  1991 ,  we  will  commemorate  the 
42d  anr>ivers|vy  of  the  deportatkxi  of  Latvian 
citizens  to  Siberia. 

Over  42,000  residents  of  Latvia  were  forc- 
toly  rek>cate«  under  Joseph  Stalin's  collec- 
tivization of  familand  policy.  The  small  nation's 
population  h«d  already  been  appreciably  re- 
duced becaiise  of  Stalin's  first  dieportation  in 
1941 .  coupled  with  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

The  trials  {of  the  Baltic  Natiorts  have  not 
ended.  While^  communism  has  broken  down  in 
the  Eastem  Woe  nations  of  Europe,  the  Baltics 
are  still  strudgling  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence. The  United  States  has  always  recog- 
nized their  right  to  indeperxJence  and  we  must 
continue  to  do  what  we  can  to  see  that  this 
goal  is  realiied.  The  commemoration  of  the 
1949  deports  tions  serves  as  an  opportunity  to 
keep  the  history  of  Latvia  alive  in  the  West 
and  to  signa  to  our  friends  in  Latvia  our  un- 
wavering sup  port 


March  21,  1991 

THE  39TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
39th  Annual  National  Prayer  Breakfast,  arxj  I 
am  pleased  today  to  sutxnit  for  the  Record 
the  program  and  transcript  of  that  inspiring 
event 

In  the  Gospel  According  to  Matthew,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  reassured  us  that  "Wher- 
ever two  or  rrxjre  are  gathered  in  my  name, 
there  shall  I  be  also."  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1991.  there  were  3,838  individuals 
from  140  different  countries  gatfiered  in  His 
name,  and  His  presence  was  undeniable. 

One  of  ttie  beauties  of  this  annual  event  is 
ttiat  it  sen/es  as  a  graphk:  remirxjer  that  God's 
people  come  in  all  colors,  shapes  and  sizes 
and  from  all  walks  of  life.  People  unable  to 
communicate  through  the  same  language, 
people  who  stand  on  the  opposite  skJes  of  the 
aisle  in  Congressonal  Chambers,  people  who 
live  in  mansions  £ind  those  who  live  on 
streets— these  folks  may  have  little  in  common 
by  the  worid's  standards,  but  were  brought  to- 
gether at  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast  for 
one  simple  reason:  we  are  all  God's  chiWren. 
Standing  at  the  podium  looking  out  at  the  sea 
of  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  it  dawned  on 
me  that  I  had  never  been  to  a  family  reunion 
quite  like  this  one. 

From  Red  Steagall's  "Cowboy's  Prayer  to 
Dr.  Jordan's  New  Testament  reading  in  sign 
language  to  Joe  Gibb's  lessons  learned  by  a 
footttall  coach  to  Presidents  Bush's  request 
for  prayers  for  peace,  tt>e  Word  of  God  was 
spoken  and  heard  that  morning. 

Naturally,  on  January  31,  when  ttie  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  was  barely  2  weeks  okj,  a 
prayer  for  peace  was  on  the  minds  and  in  the 
hearts  of  everyone  there.  Prior  to  tlie  break- 
fast some  folks  had  called  my  office  to  ask  if 
the  Mkidle  East  crisis  was  going  to  cause  the 
cancellatkxi  of  the  breakfast  Our  immediate 
deciskxi  was  that  If  ever  our  country  needs  a 
NatKtnal  Prayer  Breakfast,  certainly  it  is  at 
times  such  as  these.  I  believe  every  person  at 
the  breakfast  felt  reassured  knowing  ttiat  we 
couM  bring  our  cares  and  offer  our  collective 
prayers  for  peace  to  God  ttiat  moming. 

Events  like  the  Natkxial  Prayer  Breakfast 
dont  just  happen.  I  want  to  ttiank  Doug  Coe 
and  ail  of  his  wortderful  staff  for  the  hours  and 
prayers  and  labor  of  tove  they  committed  to 
this  event  I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  House  and  Senate  weekly  prayer 
groups,  not  only  for  their  partk»pation  in  ttiis 
one  event  but  for  the  year-round  support  and 
felk>wship  they  provide  Members  of  Congress. 
And  I  most  especially  want  to  thank  all  of  the 
folks  who  participated  in  the  program  of  the 
39th  annual  breakfast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  number  of  people,  not 
only  from  our  country  but  around  the  workj, 
are  interested  in  the  Natk>nal  Prayer  Break- 
last  I  ask,  therefore,  that  the  program  and 
transcript  of  this  marvekMis  event  be  printed  In 
the  Record  for  today. 
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National  Prayer  Breakfast 
January  3l8t.  1991.  8  a.m. 

Chairman;  The  Honorable  Charles  W.  Sten- 
holm,  U.S.  Representative.  Texas. 

Pre-Breakfast  Prayer.  Antonia  C.  Novello. 
M.D..  M.P.H.,  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Opening:  Song.  Morehouse  College  Glee 
Club.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Opening  Prayer.  The  Honorable  Bill  Gray, 
U.S.  Rejrresentative,  Pennsylvania. 

BREAKFAST 

Welcome.  The  Honorable  Charles  W.  Sten- 
holm. 

Message.  Dr.  Billy  Graham. 

Old  Testament  Reading.  The  Honorable 
Buddy  Roemer.  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Remarks— U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Honorable  Marcy  Kaptur.  U.S.  Represent- 
ative, Ohio. 

"The  Cowboy's  Prayer"  Mr.  Red  Steagall, 
Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

New  Testament  Reading.  Dr.  I.  King  Jor- 
dan. President,  Gallaudet  University. 

Remark*— U.S.  Senate.  The  Honorable 
Pete  V.  Domenici,  U.S.  Senator,  New  Mexico. 

Prayer  for  Peace.  Admiral  Huntington 
Hardisty.  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific 
Command. 

Message.  Mr.  Joe  Gibbs.  Head  Coach,  The 
Washington  Redskins. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
Group    Song.    The    Honorable    Daniel    K. 
Akaka.  U.S.  Senator,  Hawaii. 

Closing  Prayer.  Mr.  George  Gallup.  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

Closing  Song.  Morehouse  College  Glee 
Club. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast 

Congressman  Stenholm.  May  we  come  to 
order,  please?  My  name  is  Congressman 
Charlie  Stenholm  of  the  17th  District  of 
Texas.  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the 
chairman  of  the  39th  Annual  National  Pray- 
er Breakfast.  And  I  would  like  to  welcome 
all  3.838  of  you  here  this  moming. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  for  a  fanner  from  Ericksdahl. 
Texas,  this  is  mighty  tall  cotton  for  me  to  l>e 
standing  here  looking  out  over  this  audience 
this  morning. 

You've  been  listening  to  the  fine  piano 
playing  of  John  Haugen.  who  has  and  will 
continue  to  be  bringing  us  a  number  of  na- 
tional anthems  of  the  world  this  moming. 
Thank  you.  John. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  And  now  I'm 
pleased  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Antonia 
Novello.  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  who  will  bring  us  our  first 
morning  prayer.  Dr.  Novello. 

Dr.  Novello.  Good  morning.  In  my  family 
we  have  a  custom  that  when  we  pray,  we 
hold  hands.  So  may  I  please  ask  that  all  of 
us  hold  hands? 

Let  us  pray.  Dear  Heavenly  Father,  you 
are  the  divine  physician  who  heals  our  Indies 
and  soothes  our  souls.  You  are  the  prince  of 
peace  and  we  your  humble  servants.  Yet  we, 
a  peace-loving  nation,  now  turn  to  you  as  a 
nation  at  war.  Father,  it  is  a  paradox  of  our 
human  condition.  We  have  learned  through 
human  history  a  bitter  lesson,  that  peace  at 
any  price  Is  no  peace  at  all,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  are  times  when  we  must  reluc- 
tantly take  to  battle  to  preserve  our  ideals. 

We  are  conndent  that  our  cause  is  Just,  our 
motives  right,  our  spirit  pure,  our  conduct 
proper.  We  pray  that  you  will  guide  and  pro- 
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tect  our  troops  and  those  of  our  allies.  And 
that  our  women  In  uniform,  who  are  dem- 
onstrating through  their  courage  that  honor 
knows  no  gender,  be  granted  your  special 
blessing. 

We  pray  also  that  our  nation's  children 
will  understand  that  what  we  do.  we  do  ulti- 
mately for  them,  that  they  and  all  the 
world's  children  will  inherit  the  peace  that 
so  reverently  we  seek.  We  fervently  ask  that 
those  American  children  whose  courageous 
mothers  and  fathers  now  so  gallantly  wave 
our  banner  in  the  sands  of  Arabia  will  soon 
be  reunited. 

We  pray.  too.  for  our  enemy  and  especially 
for  the  innocent  civilians  who  may  inadvert- 
ently come  into  tiarm's  way. 

Heavenly  Father,  our  joined  hands  form  a 
chain  of  love  for  you  and  symlwlize  our 
unshakable  chain  of  supiwrt  for  our  Presi- 
dent. We  sund  proudly  with  him  and  share 
his  burden.  We  pray  that  as  he  conducts  the 
war  that  will  surely  be  won  by  bravery  and 
perseverance,  you  guide  him  to  a  peace  that 
will  l)e  won  by  wisdom  and  understanding. 

And  Lord,  as  we  turn  our  attention  back  to 
a  world  at  peace,  we  also  must  ask  that  you 
help  us  and  guide  us  in  easing  the  suffering 
here  at  home.  We  must  heal  those  who  are 
sick  and  heal  those  who  cry  out  in  pain. 

Lord,  our  President  has  spoken  of  a  new 
world  order,  where  the  power  of  justice  and 
liberty  will  prevail.  And  so  It  is  that  In  your 
name  we  pledge  ourselves  to  a  new  human  al- 
legiance, the  yearning  of  all  your  sons  and 
daughters  for  peace,  dignity  and  tnedom.  We 
ask  these  things  in  your  name. 

Dios  (Inaudible)  a  los  Estados  Unldos  de 
America.  Amen. 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Everyone  please 
be  seated  now.  Due  to  a  specially  called  Na- 
tional Security  Council  meeting,  our  Presi- 
dent will  be  a  few  minutes  late  tills  morning. 
In  the  meantime,  please  enjoy  the  breakfast 
and  the  program  will  continue  shortly. 

We  will  now  hear  the  Morehouse  College 
Glee  Club  of  Atlanta.  Georgia.  In  addition  to 
the  young  men  before  us.  I  want  to  thank  Dr. 
Leroy  Keith.  College  President;  the  Honor- 
able James  Hudson,  chairman  of  the  lx>ard; 
and  David  Morrow,  music  director,  all  who 
helped  make  it  possible  for  this  group  to  l>e 
present  with  us  this  moming.  Now  let  us 
enjoy  the  music. 

Voice.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Bush. 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Our  greetings  to 
the  President  and  First  Lady  who  have  just 
joined  us. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Before  moving  on. 
I  want  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Morehouse  Glee  Club  for  their  musical  num- 
ber. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  My  filend  and 
Congressional  classmate  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Majority  Whip  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  probably,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  minister  who  stands  in  the  pulpit 
of  Bright  Hope  Baptist  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia nearly  every  Sunday  morning,  the  Hon- 
orable and  Reverend  Bill  Gray  will  now  lead 
us  in  our  opening  prayer. 

Congressnmn  Gray.  Let  us  pray.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  occasion  that  allows  us  to 
come  together.  O  Lord,  that  calls  us  to  a 
time  of  reflection,  that  reminds  us  of  our 
oneness  with  the  human  family,  and  our 
interdependence  and  mutual  reliance  on  spir- 
itual powers  t>eyond  our  understanding.  We 
are  thankful  for  the  human  spirit  that 
reaches  out  to  touch  the  inner  life  of  others, 
that  lifts  us  to  another  dimension  of  hope 
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and  aspiration  beyond  the  materialism  and 
the  physical  limitations  of  this  life. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  awareness  of  the 
strivings  of  all  those  who  struggle  to  pre- 
serve this  spaceship  earth  for  generations 
yet  to  come.  We  are  thankful  for  the  spark  of 
the  divine  within  all  humanity  that  prompts 
US  to  worship  and  pray  and  respond  to  that 
spark  in  the  life  of  others. 

We  are  keenly  sensitive  and  deeply  appre- 
ciative, O  Lord,  of  the  physical  blessings 
that  are  ours  even  as  we  share  this  food,  that 
sustains  our  bodies  in  a  world  In  which  many 
persons  never  have  enough  to  eat. 

We  know  our  need  to  be  forgiven  for  our  in- 
sensltlvity  to  pain  and  suffering,  for  greed 
and  self-centeredness  that  destroys  the  fab- 
ric of  our  life  together.  Forgive  us  for  the  ap- 
athy and  sloth  that  permit  us  to  rest  in 
smug  self-satisfaction,  for  the  narrow  paro- 
chialism of  a  nation  and  clan,  for  the  short- 
sightedness that  in  itself  blinds  us  to  the  vi- 
sion of  the  eternal. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord,  to  pray  as  we  work,  as 
we  walk  in  our  daily  chores,  as  we  go  to  our 
homes,  as  we  live  in  our  families,  as  we 
strive  to  find  meaning  in  our  human  exist- 
ence. Teach  us,  O  Lord,  to  pray  in  every  ex- 
perience of  life.  Teach  us  to  pray  with  mean- 
ing and  depth,  with  perception  and  empathy, 
with  personal  involvement  and  passion. 
Teach  us  to  pray  from  our  hearts.  Teach  us 
to  pray  with  insight,  comprehension,  with 
reckless  abandon,  with  openness  to  whatever 
may  come.  Teach  us  to  pray  with  the  fright- 
ful knowledge  that  we  may  have  to  be  useful 
In  the  answering  of  our  own  prayers. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  leaders  of  our 
homeland  and  representatives  of  many  na- 
tions. We  pray  for  our  President  and  the  first 
lady,  who  are  today  present  in  our  midst. 
Grant  to  him  wisdom  and  patience,  strength 
and  courage  and  faithfulness  to  his  own  best 
leadings.  Grant  to  all  public  servants  the  Ju- 
dicious stewardship  of  their  gifts  and  tal- 
ents. Grant  to  all  those  locked  in  mortal 
combat  the  inner  peace  that  we  all  seek.  And 
grant  to  everyone  of  us  the  strength  that 
comes  only  when  we  rely  upon  eternal  val- 
ues. 

And  finally,  O  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  not 
our  will,  but  thy  will  be  done.  Amen. 

Congressman  Stenholm.  At  this  time.  Dr. 
Abdullah  Khouj  of  Saudi  Arabia,  director  of 
the  Islamic  Center  in  Washington,  will  bring 
us  a  reading  from  the  Koran  in  which  we  see 
that  many  of  the  universal  truths  appear  in 
a  number  of  the  world's  religions.  Dr.  Khouj. 

Dr.  Khouj.  I  greet  you  all  with  universal 
salutation  of  a  Moslem  by  saying  may  the 
peace  and  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you. 

I  start  with  praising  God  who  has  guided  us 
to  this  gathering  today.  We  could  not  have 
been  guided  had  it  not  been  for  his  guidance. 
Indeed,  this  Is  the  truth. 

Concerning  our  predicament  of  war  and  the 
solution  for  that,  in  the  Koran  God  states,  if 
two  parties  among  the  believers  fall  into  a 
quarrel,  make  ye  peace  between  them.  But  if 
one  of  them  transgresses  beyond  bounds 
against  the  other,  then  fight  ye  all  against 
the  one  that  transgresses  until  he  complies 
with  the  command  of  God.  But  if  he  com- 
plies, then  make  peace  between  them  with 
Justice  and  be  fair,  for  God  loves  those  who 
are  fair  and  Just.  The  believers  are  but  a  sin- 
gle brotherhood.  So  make  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation between  your  two  contending 
brothers.  And  fear  God  that  ye  may  receive 
mercy. 

And  then  God  states  in  the  Koran  that  all 
mankind  are  equal.  All  mankind,  he  created 
you  Crom  a  single  pair  of  a  male  and  a  female 
and  made  you  into  nations  and  tribes  that  ye 
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each  other,  not  that  ye  may  de- 
other.  Verily,  the  most  honored  of 
sight  of  God  is  he  who  Is  the  n..  Jt 
of  you.  And  God  has  full  knowl- 
is  well  acquainted  with  all  things, 
grateful  to  almighty  God,  master  of 
Through  thy  benevolent  ways  and 
have  assembled  here  this  morning 
of  Joy  and  happiness  to  express 
thadkfulness  and  seek  thy  blessings  on 
occasion.  We  beseech  your  help  in  all  of 
endeavors  and  express  our  sincere 
the  guidance  you  have  shown  to 
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guide  us  to  your  ways,  the  ways  of 

and  peace.  Grant  us  peace,  O 

Help  us  to  do  your  will  in  our 

}ur  relations  and  in  our  affairs. 

send  your  mercy  on  those  who  die 

cause  of  yours,  and  make  heaven 

result. 

bless  the  sincere  intentions  of  those 
fathering  here  today.  Amen. 

Stenholm.  Once  again,  good 
I've  always  loved  King  Solomon's 
everything  there  is  a  time  and  a 
.  Is  a  farmer,  which  is  what  I  am  in 
I  understand  the  idea  of  a  time  to 
a  time  to  reap.  We  have  some  great 
going  on  here  this  morning  through 
we  will  be  receiving  through 
guests,  through  the  fellowship 
at  each  table,  through  the  over- 
sense  of  belonging  to  one  family  in 
we  look  around  at  this  crowd  of 
and  sisters,  140  countries  are  rep- 
with  450  international  guests  here 
,  seeds  are  being  planted  every- 
it's  not  just  here  that  the  fellow- 
1  lelievers  are  gathered.  On  this  very 
71  groups  involving  2,563  people  in 
are  joining  us  in  prayer.  I  know 
■  we  leave  our  various  gatherings, 
continue  to  provide  sunshine  and 
l^t  all  around  the  world  those  seeds 
beautiful  crops  for  later  reap- 


Bible  also  makes  clear  that  while 
'  hings  are  for  a  given  time  or  a  sea- 
are  for  all  times  and  all  seasons, 
for  example.   Sitting  in  a 
prison,  St.  Paul  told  us  to  rejoice 
always.  As  a  nation,  yes,  even  as 
we   have   many   serious  concerns 
worry  about  the  lives  of  those  who 
Crom  us.  And  we  worry  what 
might  bring.  But  the  word  of  God 
h&t  even  in  dark  days,  perhaps  espe- 
dark  days,  our  spirit  needs  the  reju- 
whlch  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  brings, 
tells  us  of  something  3lse  which 
but  rather  is  for  all  times, 
us  to  pray  without  ceasing, 
week's  messages  on  the  "Day-by- 
Billy  Graham"  calendar  sitting  on 
says  this:  "Prayer  is  the  rope  that 
and  man  together.  But  it  doesn't 
down  to  us,  it  pulls  us  up  to  Him." 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Prayer 
Groups,  I  welcome  you  to  Join  in 
,  the  reaping,  the  rejoicing  and 
this  morning  will  bring.  With  hands 
ith  our  brothers  and  sisters,  sind 
upward  toward  our  Father,  we  ask 
us  up  so  that  we  might  be  blessed 
gitu:ious  love  and  then  sent  forth  into 
^orld  to  carry  his  good  word. 

me  Introduce  a  few  of  the  people 

this  head  table.  First,  the  lady  who 

introduction  to  anyone  in  America, 

the  children  of  our  country.  Let 

to  you  our  dear  first  lady.  Bar- 
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Congressm  a  Stenholm.  Mrs.  Bush,  you 
made  us  all  smile  a  while  back  when  we 
heard  of  youj  antics  on  the  sled 

(Laughter.; 

Congressmin  Stenholm  [continuing].— An- 
tics—I  hearc  you  wiped  out  half  a  forest, 
but 

(Laughter. 

Congressm  m  Stenholm  [continuing].— But 
your  grandclilldren  enjoyed  it.  But  we  want 
you  to  know  that  you've  warmed  our  hearts 
even  more  fajr  the  care  you've  taken  in  re- 
minding us  c  f  the  special  needs  of  all  of  our 
children  riglit  now.  War  is  a  particularly 
frightening  thing  for  children.  And  you're 
the  one  who  i  has  helped  us  adults  remember 
to  take  timej  and  plenty  of  hugs  In  trying  to 
explain  to  otr  youngsters  the  events  of  to- 
day's world.  pTou  may  be  "Granny"  to  your 
own  grandcnlldren.  but  you're  supergrand- 
mother  to  tjie  whole  country.  And  we  love 
you  for  it.     I 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Next.  I'm  honored 
to  introduce  several  foreign  dignitaries  who 
have  traveled  many  miles  to  be  with  us 
today.  Three!  heads  of  foreign  state— first  off. 
President  Arpad  Goncz  of  Hungary.  Mr. 
President?    1 

(Applause.) 

Congressm|in  Stenholm.  Prime  Minister 
Jeffrey  Henrtr  of  the  Cooke  Islands. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Prime  Minister 
Ratu  Sir  Kamisese  Mara  of  Fiji. 

(Applause.) 

Congressmkn  Stenholm.  In  addition,  we 
have  with  us  the  Vice  President  of  Costa 
Rica.  Vice  President  Serrano. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  And  Vice  Presi- 
dent Salgeroj  of  Guatemala. 

(Applause 

Congress; 
dent  Garcia 

(Applause. 
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)f  Peru. 


And  Vice  Presi- 


n  Stenholm.  We  are  especially 
each  of  you  are  with  us  today, 
quickly  introduce  some  of  the 
at  our  head  table.  I  would  ask 
each  individiial  to  stand  as  you're  introduced 
and  to  remain  standing  and  to  please  hold 
your  applause  until  we  can  properly  greet 
them  all.  Beginning  at  my  far  left.  Mrs. 
Klngsley  Gallup,  wife  of  George  Gallup. 

(Applause.] 

Congressrrtan  Stenholm.  Only  in  the  Con- 
gress can  wejdisagree  with  the  rules. 

(Laughter^) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Mrs.  Sally 
Hardlsty,  i  rife  of  Admiral  Huntington 
Hardisty. 

Mrs.  Nanc; '  Domenlci,  wife  of  Senator  Pete 
Domenlci. 

Mrs.  Cindj  Stenholm,  wife  of  Cliarlie  Sten- 
holm. 

Mrs.  Ruth]( 
ham. 

Mrs.  Lind^  Jordan,  wife  of  Dr.  I.  King  Jor- 
dan. 

Dr.  Joseph  Novello,  husband  of  Dr.  Antonla 
Novello. 

Now  welco  me  everyone. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  And  I  goofed— 
Mrs.  Millie  Akalui.  wife  of  Senator  Daniel 
Akaka. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  We're  pleased  to 
have  all  of  ^\i  here  this  morning. 

Turning  m  )w  to  a  man  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  ihls  crowd  or  truly  to  virtually 
anyone  in  tl  le  world.  The  man  who  has  been 
the  presldei  t's  pastor  for  many  adminlstra- 
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tions.  Dr.  Billy  Oraham  will  bring  us  a  brief 
message.  Dr.  Grabam. 

(Applause.) 

Dr.  Grmiam.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Bush,  Mr. 
Stenbolm  and  dlstingrulshed  gruests,  we're 
meetlngr  at  a  time  of  world  crisis,  a  very  crit- 
ical moment.  And  I'm  delighted  that  my 
firiend,  Joe  Glbbs  is  going  to  bring  the  mes- 
sage because  he  can  tell  us  how  to  win 
games.  And  next  year,  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  peace  and  perhape  he  can  have  some  of 
these  people  like  General  Schwarzkopf  and 
the  people  that  are  running  this  war  sitting 
by  his  side  so  the  Redskins  will  be  at  the 
Super  Bowl,  and  win  the  Super  Bowl. 

(Applause.) 

Dr.  Graham:  But  we've  come  here  pri- 
marily as  we've  already  heard  for  one  reason 
and  that's  to  reflect  on  God  and  his  concern 
for  us.  We've  also  come  to  pray  that  He  will 
give  us  a  spirit  of  repentance  for  our  failures 
to  live  up  to  His  commandments  and  to  ask 
Him  for  wisdom  at  this  crucial  hour  in  our 
history. 

And  perhape  more  than  any  prayer  break- 
fast that  I  can  remember,  the  one  main  sub- 
ject that  everybody  is  thinking  about  Is 
peace.  None  of  us  knows  what  the  future 
holds.  But  almost  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
the  world  is  passing  through  an  extremely 
dangerous  time.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  need 
to  pray  and  to  seek  (rod's  help,  it  is  now. 

The  word  peace  is  on  the  Upe  of  everyone 
today.  The  Bible— and  as  we've  already  heard 
the  Koran— tell  us  that  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  peace  has  been  the 
constant  cry  of  the  human  heart.  E^ven  today 
when  Arabic  speaking  people  meet,  they 
greet  each  other  with  the  word  salaam  or 
peace.  When  Jewish  people  meet,  they  greet 
each  other  with  the  word  sholom,  which  is 
the  Hebrew  word  for  peace.  When  the  angels 
announced  the  birth  of  Jesus,  they  declared, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace."  And  it's  interesting  that  the  three 
great  religions  of  the  world,  three  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world— Islam,  Judaism, 
Christianity— all  come  from  that  part  of  the 
world  in  which  our  eyes  are  on  the  television 
screens  today  in  which  the  difficulties  are 
occurring. 

And  yet,  almost  2,0(X)  years  after  we  heard 
so  much  about  peace,  peace  is  elusive  and 
fragile  and  difficult  to  obtain.  And  we  ask 
ourselves  what  is  the  basic  problem?  Jesus 
said,  in  this  world  you  will  have  trouble.  He 
did  not  teach  that  the  world  would  ever  have 
complete  peace  till  the  Messiah  comes  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God  reigns.  In  fact,  he  said 
the  opposite  would  be  the  case.  Does  that 
mean  we  should  not  work  for  peace  and  pray 
for  peace?  Certainly  not.  We  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  promote  peace.  Jesus  himself 
said,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  But  at 
the  same  time.  Jesus  warned  us  not  to  be 
surprised  when  i>eace  breaks  down. 

The  problem  of  war  and  peace  Is  not  Just  a 
political  or  an  economic  problem  alone,  im- 
portant as  that  may  be.  The  problem,  the 
Bible  says,  is  a  deeper  one.  It's  the  problem 
of  the  human  heart.  There  come  times  in 
human  history  when  nations  have  to  stand 
against  some  monstrous  evil  like  Nazism  or 
as  we're  standing  today. 

The  writer  of  the  New  Testament  Book  of 
James  says,  what  causes  lights  and  quarrels 
and  wars  among  you?  Don't  they  come  from 
your  desires  that  battle  within  you?  You 
want  something  and  you  don't  get  it.  You 
kill  and  you  covet,  but  you  cannot  have 
what  you  want.  The  real  problem  is  with  the 
greed,  selfishness,  and  lust  for  power  that 
dwells  within  the  human  heart  that  we're 
seeing  an  illustration  of  in  the  Middle  East 
today. 
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Why  are  we  this  way?  The  Bible  says  it's 
because  we're  alienated  from  God.  The  Koran 
teaches  that.  The  Bible  teaches  that.  God 
created  us.  He  loves  us.  But  we've  lived  our 
lives  neglecting  him.  And  when  Mohammed 
was  going  to  do  his  meditations,  he  was 
searching  for  the  filth  of  Abraham.  And  the 
faith  of  Abraham  was  the  same  faith  that 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  were  searching 
for.  And  it's  the  faith  we  need  today,  the 
faith  of  total  submission  to  God.  And  that  is 
what  the  Bible  means  when  it  says  that  we 
are  sinners.  It  doesn't  mean  that  all  are  ter- 
rible people.  It  simply  means  we've  left  God 
out  of  our  lives.  And  we've  paid  a  price  be- 
cause we've  substituted  something  or  some- 
one Instead  of  God. 

Jesus  said,  in  this  world  you  will  have 
trouble.  But  he  also  said,  in  me  you  can  have 
peace.  And  whether  it's  your  personal  situa- 
tion in  your  family,  with  your  neighbors,  in 
business,  or  Just  something  in  your  life  that 
you  don't  understand  but  that  drives  you  to 
seek  counsel  from  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists and  even  clergy. 

(Laughter.) 

Dr.  Graham.  The  world  only  gives  us  peace 
when  there  are  peaceful  circumstances.  But 
Christ  promises  the  peace  of  (Jod  in  our 
hearts  regardless  of  the  circumstances.  And  I 
say  to  you  here  today  that  (3od  can  help  heal 
our  broken  relationships.  That  is  why  he 
sent  his  Son  to  the  cross  to  die  for  our  sins. 
He  took  humanity  by  one  hand  and  His  Fa- 
ther (iod  by  the  other  and  brought  us  to- 
gether at  the  cross. 

And  you  can  find  that  same  peace  and  that 
same  joy  that  he  promises  to  all  of  those 
that  put  his  trust  in  Him.  And  it's  my  prayer 
today  that  every  single  person  in  this  place 
will  leave  here  and  we  will  be  praying.  Well 
be  praying  for  a  prayer  of  repentance,  a 
prayer  of  belief  and  a  prayer  for  a  new  begin- 
ning for  America.  And  that  I  believe  we're  in 
the  beginning  of  that  new  beginning  right 
now,  and  that  our  best  days,  as  we  heard  the 
other  night,  our  best  days  are  before  us.  God 
bless  you. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Our  Old  Testa- 
ment reading  will  be  given  to  us  by  another 
Member  of  the  96th  Congress,  a  friend  who  Is 
now  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
Buddy  Roemer. 

(Applause.) 

Governor  Roemer.  Mr.  President,  thanks, 
Charlie.  1  dedicate  my  renmrks  this  morning 
to  the  memory  of  Laverne  Demler  of  Bossier 
City.  Louisiana,  who  died  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  after  a  long  and  courageous  struggle. 
The  Old  Testament  reading  is  from  First 
Kings,  Chapter  3,  Verses  5,  9  and  10. 

Now,  as  usual,  Stenholm  has  given  me  180 
seconds.  So  let's  see  what  I  can  do.  The  Old 
Testament  is  best  described  by  a  single  word, 
passion.  The  New  Testament  by  a  single 
word,  others.  Jesus  lived  and  died  for  others, 
do  unto  others,  always  others.  Hard  to  do. 
But  the  Old  Testament  is  about  personal, 
private  passion.  Everything  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  oldest,  the  youngest,  the  wet- 
test, the  driest,  the  hottest,  the  prettiest, 
the  ugliest,  the  longest,  the  shortest,  the 
worst,  the  best  passion.  Very  few  wimpe  on 
the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(Laughter.) 

Governor  Roemer.  Now,  my  passion  is  fly 
fishing.  Hey,  Mike,  how  are  you?  Mike  Sulli- 
van, the  Governor  of  Wyoming,  I  fish  there 
often.  It  has  little  to  do  with  the  fish.  It's 
about  cold  mountain  water  and  pine  trees 
and  bear  and  deer  and  geese  and  cami>fires 
and  poker  and  hearts  and  laughter  and  tears. 
It's  about  my  three  kids  and  a  father  and  his 
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sons  and  a  father  and  his  daughter  and  an 
open  spirit.  It's  about  God's  vast  outdoors 
and  about  being  humble,  and  It's  about  ea- 
gles, too. 

On  August  2  last  year- interesting  day, 
August  2— my  kids  and  I  and  a  group  of  20 
were  fly  fishing  on  the  Snake  River  near 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming.  After  several  un- 
successful hours  in  a  narrow  gorge,  my  guide 
said,  look  down  river.  Buddy.  And  1  did.  And 
400  yards  away,  coming  up  the  river  at  us 
three  foot  above  the  water  was  a  bald  eagle. 
Huge.  Four  hundred  yards,  300  yards.  200 
yards.  100  yards.  So  beauUful  It  took  our 
breath  away.  Making  not  a  sound,  but 
drowning  out  all  other  noise. 

Fifty  yards  out.  the  eagle  went  down  into 
the  river  and  rose  out  of  the  river  with  my 
trout. 

(Laughter.) 

Governor  Roemer.  It  was  beautiful,  the 
trout  particularly.  But  I'll  never  forget  the 
water  pouring  from  the  brown,  white  and 
black  feathers  of  the  bald  eagle  as  he  rose  to 
meet  the  sky.  flying  right  past  my  open- 
mouthed  face  to  the  nest  above  the  river. 

Just  when  I  thought  it  was  over,  my  guide 
said,  look  back  again.  Buddy,  and  I  did.  And 
there  was  a  baby  bald  eagle  flying  the  same 
flight  path  as  his  father  or  mother.  Four 
hundred  yards.  300  yards.  200.  100.  Fifty  yards 
out  he  went  down  into  the  water  and  he 
came  up  with  no  fish,  but  he  flew  right  past 
us  again  to  the  nest. 

Learning  how  to  fish,  that's  the  lesson  God 
taught  80  beautifully  to  this  cowboy  that 
day  and  the  lesson  that  (3od  teaches  to  us  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Our  job,  yours  and  mine. 
Is  to  teach  our  children  how  to  fish.  First 
Kings  Is  such  a  lesson.  It  is  about  Solomon, 
who  was  the  son  of  David.  King  of  Israel  and 
Bathsheba.  In  First  Kings.  Solomon  becomes 
King  of  Israel.  And  God  appears  to  him  in 
Verse  5.  and  I  read  the  Verse:  "The  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream  that  night  and  told 
him  to  ask  for  anything  he  wanted  and  it 
would  be  given  to  him." 

What  if  you  were  given  that  wish  this 
morning?  What  would  you  ask  for?  Health, 
happiness,  wealth,  fame,  peace,  pleasure, 
purpose,  victory?  My  wish  Is  for  our  Presi- 
dent. May  he  receive  from  God  what  Solo- 
mon wished  for.  Verses  9  and  10.  Solomon 
asked.  "Give  me  an  understanding  heart  so 
that  I  can  govern  your  people  well  and  know 
the  difference  between  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  For  who.  by  himself,  is  able 
to  carry  such  a  heavy  responslbilitjr?  And 
the  Lord  was  pleased  that  Solomon  had 
asked  for  wisdom." 

For  you.  an  understanding  heart.  Mr. 
President,  wisdom,  you  are  not  alon*.  For 
the  world.  i>eace.  Thanks.  i 

(Applause.)  ' 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Marcy  Kaptur. 
Representative  from  the  9th  District  of  Ohio, 
a  gracious  lady  In  every  way,  a  faithful 
attendee  of  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast  each 
Thursday  morning,  and  someone  I'm  proud 
to  call  my  colleague  and  my  friend.  Marcy 
brings  us  greetings  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Marcy? 

(Applause.) 

Congresswoman  Kaptdr.  President  and 
Mrs.  Bush,  people  of  God,  the  people's  House, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent  today,  re- 
flects in  its  membership,  the  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  of  the  American  people.  We  are 
Inner-faith  and  ecumenical.  Whether  our 
constituents  worship  in  mosques  or  in  syna- 
gogues, in  great  cathedrals  or  in  roadside 
chapels,  each  Member  of  the  House  knows 
that  the  American  people  are  searching  to 
find  God's  way,  pilgrims  all. 
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American  history  is  synonymous  with  reli- 
gious freedom,  freedom  to  worship,  but  no 
mandate  to  worship.  Our  search  has  been  a 
movement  from  the  covenant  ethos  of  Amer- 
ica as  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  new  chosen 
people  to  a  larger  and  more  inclusive  vision 
that  we  Americans,  like  all  people  of  this 
world,  have  need  for  God's  mercy. 

I  bring  you  greetings  trom  the  Thursday 
morning  House  Prayer  Breakfast  Group.  We 
begin  our  day  with  the  religious  reading 
given  by  a  Member,  at  least  one  hymn  sung 
by  all  and  a  presentation  by  a  sitting  Mem- 
ber of  his  or  her  life  history  and  the  relation- 
ship of  laith  to  life  and  work.  We  end  with  a 
prayer  and  loud  amen. 

Fellowship  is  good  leavening  for  the  House. 
That  camaraderie  often  transfers  to  our 
daily  work  in  which  Member  can  be  pitted 
against  Member  on  matters  of  national  and 
global  concern.  The  Prayer  Group  helps  us 
remain  a  coUegial  body. 

The  president  of  the  Prayer  Group  this 
year  is  Charles  Stenbolm  of  Ericksdahl, 
Texas.  Bill  Emerson  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mis- 
souri, is  our  vice  president.  Our  official  chap- 
lain is  the  Reverened  James  Ford,  Chaplain 
of  the  U.S.  House  and  former  chaplain  at 
West  Point.  Our  assistant  to  the  chaplain  is 
Congressman  Sonny  Montgomery  of  Merid- 
ian, Mississippi,  assisted  by  the  able  Bob 
Stump  of  Arizona. 

At  each  prayer  meeting.  Congressman 
Montgomery  presents  a  report  to  us  on  sick 
and  wounded  Members  of  Congress  and 
events  of  importance.  We  learn  of  weddings, 
new  babies  or  the  loss  of  loved  ones,  illnesses 
and  recoveries.  We  pray  for  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats. 

Now.  the  assistant  to  the  assistant  chap- 
lain is  Congressman  Tom  Bevill  of  Jasper, 
Alabama.  Because  of  their  seniority.  Con- 
gressmen Bevill  and  Montgomery  have 
chairs  of  honor  in  the  assembly  always  re- 
served just  for  them. 

Good  memories  abound.  We've  hosted  visit- 
ing members  from  foreign  parliaments,  al- 
ways members  of  the  House,  of  course. 

Of  late,  we've  reviewed  together  the  reli- 
gions tenets  underlying  just  causes  for  war. 
We've  spoken  to  emerging  faith  communities 
from  societies  that  are  not  tree.  We've 
prayed  for  Congressman  Floyd  Spence  of 
South  Carolina's  miraculous  recovery,  and 
to  congratulate  John  Myers  of  Indiana,  one 
proud  grandpa  on  the  birth  of  his  first  grand- 
child, Justin  Augustus. 

We  learn  from  each  other.  Congressman 
John  Lewis  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  embodies 
the  full  meaning  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'s  beloved  community.  Of  course,  what 
you  may  not  know  about  John  Lewis  is  that 
a  childhood  dream  was  to  own  a  Sears  and 
Roebuck  S19.95  chicken  egg  incubator. 

Not  one  of  us  cam  forget  our  yuletide  pray- 
er sessions.  Congressman  Jake  Pickle  of 
Texas  often  wields  his  lOO-year  old  wheezing 
foot  pedal,  bright  red  organ  down  for  the 
occasslon.  And  Congressman  Leon  Panetta  of 
California,  the  very  serious  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee.  has  been  known  to  pound 
"Away  in  a  Manger"  and  "Jingle  Bells"  as 
Members  chime  in  full  tones.  The  organ  is 
autographed  with  hundreds  of  names  of  those 
&mous  in  House  history,  including  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum. 

R«ally.  the  House  Prayer  Group  presents  a 
most  human  and  compassionate  face  of  the 
House.  It  is  largely  hidden  from  public  view, 
as  it  should  be.  Like  all  Americans  being 
buffeted  daily  by  the  winds  of  war,  we  will 
draw  solace  and  hope,  praying  together  in 
the  days  ahead.  We  know  that  war  is  the  ul- 
timate abandonment  of  reason  and  of  love. 
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bave  as  we  recall  the  words  of  Pope 
VI,  "If  you  want  peace,  work  for 


yoi 


time,  I'd  like  to  ask  all  the  Mem- 
he  House  of  Representatives,  former 
as  well,  to  stand  up  and  join  me  in 
those  of  you  in  attendance  in  saying 
may  the  love  and  peace  of  God  go 
the  United  States  of  America  and 
Thank  you.  Please  stand  up,  Mem- 
I  he  House.  Thank  you. 


Congressman      Stenholm.      Thank     you. 
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Mr.   I TEAOALL.  Thank  you,   Charlie.   Mr. 
Preside  it  and  Mrs.  Bush.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
I'pi  deeply  honored  to  be  here.  And  I 
the  boys  in  the  bunkhouse  could 
•ight  now. 
Laug  hter  and  applause. ) 

5TEAGALL.    The    Only   room    they've 
this  big  was  full  of  hay. 
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I|eople  together  at  one  time  except  at 
Strait  dance. 
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Clean  as  tUe  wind  that  blows  behind  the 

rains,  I 
Free  as  th^   hawk   that  circles   down   the 

breezes 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  if  sometimes  I  forget. 
You  know  attout  the  reasons  that  are  hid. 
You  understand  the  things  t^hat  gall  and  fret; 
You  know  mie  better  than  my  mother  did. 
Just  keep  ai  eye  on  all  that's  done  and  said 
And  right  nie  sometimes,  when  I  turn  aside. 
And  guide  me  on  the  long,  dim  trail  ahead 
That  stretcnes  upward  toward  the  Great  Di- 
vide.  I 
Amen." 

(Applause.}) 

(End  of  Sl«e  1,  Tape  1.) 

Congressnfan  Stenholm.  Well  done.  Red.  If 
you  haven't  jnoticed,  there's  a  copy  of  that  in 
your  progra^  this  morning. 

Dr.  I.  Kln9  Jordan  became  deaf  at  an  early 
age,  but  recently  broke  the  sound  barrier  by 
sident   of  Gallaudet   College. 
I.  King  Jordan. 


SlTEAGALL.  I  am  thrilled  to  death  to  be 

Mr.  President,  they  wanted  me  to 

that  we  all  have  our  best  horse 

next  to  the  wagon  and  we're  ready  to 

beds  and  go  anywhere  you  need  us. 


(Applfeuse.) 
Mr.  S  TEAGALL.  Cowboy  poetry  is  a  unique- 
ly Ami  rican  art  form.  It  talks  about  the 
lives,  t  te  beliefs,  the  philosophies  of  a  group 
of  peop  e  whose  spirit  and  dedication  of  their 
way  of  life  still  has  a  drastic  influence  on 
Americ  Eins  all  over  the  world.  This  particu- 
lar poe  n  was  written  by  Badger  Clark  some- 
where I  round  the  turn  of  the  century: 
"Oh.  L  3rd.  I've  never  lived  where  churches 
gww. 

(Ration  better  as  it  stood 
You  finished  it  so  long  ago 

upon  Your  work  and  called  it 


d(.y 


that  others  see  you  in  the  light 
sifted  down  through  tinted  window 


pines. 

And  ye  i,  I  seem  to  feel  you  near  tonight 
In  this  dim.  quiet  starlight  in  the  plains. 
I  than! :  You,  Lord,  that  I  am  placed  so  well. 
That  'f ou  have  made  my  freedom  so  corn- 
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That  r  m  no  slave  of  whistle,  clock  or  bell. 
No  wei  k-eyed  prisoner  of  wall  and  street. 
Just  lef,  me  live  my  life  as  I  have  begun 
And  gifre  me  work  that's  open  to  the  sky; 
Make  i  le  a  pardner  of  the  wind  and  sun 
And  1 1  ron't  ask  a  life  that's  soft  or  high. 

Let  m«  be  easy  on  the  man  that's  down; 
Let  iM  be  square  and  generous  with  all. 
I'm  careless  sometimes.  Lord,  when  I'm  in 

t  )wn. 

But  ne  TCT  let  'em  say  I'm  weak  or  small! 
Make  i  ne  as  big  and  open  as  the  plains 
As  hoqest  as  the  hawse  between  my  knees 


love  life  a| 
tongue  fron 
speech.  He  i 


N.    Thank    you.    Congressman 

sident  and  Mrs.  Bush,  ladies 

len,  I  will  read  from  the  New  Tes- 

t  from  1st  Thessalonians,  Chap- 

13  and  14: 

another  in  highest  regard  and 
of  their  work.  Live  in  peace 
her.  And  we  urge  you  brothers, 
who  are  idle,  encourage  the 
,he  weak,  be  patient  with  every- 
one. Make  ^ure  that  nobody  pays  back  wrong 
for  wrong,  iut  always  try  to  be  kind  to  each 
other  and  td  everyone  else. 

Be  joyful]  always.  Pray  continually.  Give 
thanks  in  all  circumstances.  For  this  is 
God's  will  f^r  you  and  Christ  Jesus." 

My  second  reading  is  from  1st  Peter,  Chap- 
ter 3,  Versei  8  to  18: 

"Finally,  lall  of  you  live  in  harmony  with 
one  anothe^.  Be  sympathetic.  Love  as  broth- 
ers. Be  cortpassionate  and  humble.  Do  not 
repay  evil  ^ith  evil,  but  with  blessing,  be- 
cause to  this  you  were  called  so  that  you 
may  inherit  a  blessing.  For  whoever  would 
id  see  good  days  must  keep  his 
1  evil  and  his  lips  from  deceitful 
nust  turn  from  evil  and  do  good. 
He  must  se^k  i>eace  and  pursue  it. 

For  the  eves  of  the  Lord  are  on  the  right- 
eous. And  His  ears  are  attentive  to  their 
prayers.  Biit  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against 
those  who  do  evil. 

Who  is  going  to  harm  you  if  you  do  good? 
But  even  flf  you  should  suffer  for  what  is 
right,  you  ve  blessed.  Do  not  fear  what  they 
fear.  Do  dot  be  frightened.  But  in  your 
hearts  set  impart  Christ  as  Lord. 

Always  be  prepared  to  give  the  reason  for 
the  hope  tbat  you  have.  But  do  this  with 
gentleness  ^d  respect,  keeping  a  clear  con- 
science so  that  those  who  speak  maliciously 
against  yoitr  good  behavior  may  be  ashamed 
of  their  slahder.  It  is  better  if  it  is  God's  will 
to  suffer  f(S-  doing  good  than  for  doing  evil, 
for  Christ  Aied  for  sins  once  for  all,  for  the 
righteous,  for  the  unrighteous  to  bring  you 
to  God."  ' 
(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Senator  Pete 
Dominici  ffom  New  Mexico  has  a  reputation 
for  being  hard  working,  intense,  frank,  one 
of  the  majt>r  leaders  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
father  of  efeht  children.  I  guess  that  last  ac- 
complishment Is  the  most  demanding  and 
the  one  of  ftrhich  he  is  the  most  proud.  Pete 
will  now  bting  us  greetings  firom  the  United 
States  Senite. 
(Applause.) 

Senator  Pomenici.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Charlie.  M^.  President  and  Mrs.  Bush,  dlstin- 
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gulshed  guests  and  friends  all,  first  might  I 
say  we  are  not  yet  finished  and  I  think  we 
have  already  had  one  of  the  finest  National 
Prayer  Breakfasts  ever.  And  I  think  maybe 
we  ought  to  in  advance  thank  Charlie.  Ck>uld 
you  Join  me  in  saying  thanks? 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Domenici.  You  heard  from  our  dis- 
tinguished House  Member  something  about 
how  the  House  I*rayer  Group  conducts  them- 
selves. It  falls  on  me  of  my  own  choice  to 
talk  about  the  Senate  Prayer  Group  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  In  my  own  way,  I'm 
going  to  try  to  tell  you  very  briefly  for  I, 
too,  have  been  allotted  little  time.  The  only 
one  that  did  not  have  any  time  allotted  was 
the  Reverend  Billy  Graham.  I  think  it  was 
fine  that  we  did  it  that  way,  however. 

(Laughter.) 

Senator  Domenici.  But  it  falls  to  me  to  tell 
you  in  my  own  way  briefly  why  I  think  the 
Senate  Prayer  Group  meets,  and  maybe  that 
might  tell  us  all  a  little  bit  about  why  we're 
here.  But  first,  let  me  say  that  I  bring  you 
greetings  fi-om  them.  This  is  a  group  made 
up  of  many  Senators  trom  both  parties,  and 
they  meet  every  Wednesday.  It  is  clear  to 
many  of  us  that  this  meeting  fulfills  some 
special  need.  And  it  is  obvious  that  it's  a 
need  beyond  the  processes  of  being  a  Senator 
or  the  Senate,  beyond  personal  power  and 
personal  achievement  that  frequently  typi- 
fies our  lives. 

It  is  a  need  some  of  us  think  is  prompted 
by  the  demands  of  our  conscience  and  the 
conflicts  that  we  sometimes  feel  between  our 
conscience  and  that  which  we  are  expected 
to  do.  In  short,  I  think  we  meet  because  we 
worry  about  decisions  we  have  to  make.  And 
we  turn  to  our  God,  our  Christ,  our  dear 
friends  in  that  time  of  worry.  Recent  deci- 
sions that  my  colleagues  and  I  have  had  to 
make  serve  as  an  example  of  difficult 
choices.  All  of  us  know  that  there  are  many 
famous  admonitions  by  Jesus,  but  one  that 
he  gave  to  us  on  the  Mount  said.  "But  I  say 
to  you  who  here  love  your  enemies.  Be  good 
to  those  who  curse  you.  Pray  for  those  who 
mistreat  you." 

We  don't  really  care  for  war.  And  some  of 
us  recall  the  scripture  that  Paul  the  Apostle 
writes  in  Romans,  "Never  pay  back  evil  to 
anyone.  Respect  what  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
all  men.  Be  at  peace  with  all  men.  Never 
take  your  own  revenge."  And  so  on. 

When  we  considered  the  events  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf— and  obviously  our  dear  President 
had  even  more  and  it  was  more  personal  and 
more  focused— but  many  of  us,  whether  we 
knew  it  or  not,  were  recalling  some  of  these 
passages  and  they  were  In  our  consciences 
and  we  worried.  We  were  troubled.  Our  very 
consciousness,  specific  or  just  there,  of  the 
words  of  Christ  compelled  us  to  approach  de- 
cisions of  this  tjrpe  with  great  care  and  in  all 
humility.  And  I  believe  that  for  many,  be- 
cause of  this,  decisions  such  as  the  ones  we 
have  made  don't  come  easily.  And  without 
deep  inner  struggle,  when  someone  asks  me 
what  is  the  practical  difference  Jesus  Christ 
has  made,  especially  in  the  world  of  Wash- 
ington, I  think  of  the  kinds  of  decisions  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  made  earlier.  And  I 
think  of  the  struggle  within  us.  I  think  of 
the  reverence  we  have  for  life.  I  think  how 
good  it  Is  that  we  worry.  And  knowingly  or 
otherwise  recall  Christ's  words  as  we  make 
these  difficult  decisions.  I  think  that  it  is 
good  that  we  only  reluctantly  are  willing  to 
commit  to  any  course  other  than  peace,  even 
when  the  course  of  conflict  seems  right. 
That's  why  we're  here  this  morning.  In  a  real 
way,  week  by  week,  not  in  such  dramatic  is- 
sues as  this  one.  that  is  what  compels  us  to 
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get  together  in  fellowship  and  prayer,  the 
awesome  consequences  of  our  decisions. 

So  if  I  can  bring  Just  one  thought  to  you 
this  morning  from  the  Senate  Prayer  Group, 
it  is  this:  we  worry  and  we  thank  God  that 
we  do. 

And  Mr.  President,  we  know  you  worry. 
And  we  know  you  have  a  right  conscience. 
And  we  love  you  for  both. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Thank  you,  Pete. 

Whether  In  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
small  towns  of  America  or  overseas,  no 
thought  is  more  prominent  right  now  than 
the  wish  for  quickly  achieved  peace.  Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  have  been  continuing 
with  the  young  men  tmd  women  involved  in 
today's  turmoil  in  Desert  Storm  and  the 
leaders  who  make  decisions  affecting  all  of 
us.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Command,  Admiral  Huntington  Hardisty, 
will  now  lead  us  in  a  prayer  for  peace.  Admi- 
ral Hardisty. 

(Applause.) 

Admiral  Hardisty.  Let  us  pray.  O  God,  our 
hope  in  ages  past,  our  hope  in  years  to  come, 
our  shelter  from  the  stormy  bliss,  and  our 
eternal  home.  In  the  midst  of  turmoil  and 
strife,  we  come  before  You  today  with  praise, 
with  thanksgiving  and  with  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  You  have  brought  us  safely 
through  many  trying  times  In  the  past.  We 
praise  You,  Almighty  God  as  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  the  author  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice and  the  Father  of  all  mankind. 

We  thank  You  for  all  that  has  been  given 
us,  the  bounty  of  this  nation  and  this  planet, 
the  company  of  our  friends  and  our  fellow 
man,  the  freedom  to  choose  our  own  destiny 
and  the  heritage  and  the  spirit  and  the  in- 
domitable will  to  do  what  is  right. 

We  ask  for  Your  guidance,  O  God,  and  Your 
help,  especially  in  these  difficult  days  as  we 
strive  to  bring  freedom  to  those  who  are  op- 
pressed and  peace  where  now  there  Is  war. 

God  grant  strength  to  those  who  serve. 
Still  their  hearts  and  steady  their  hands 
that  they  might  accomplish  their  duties 
without  fear  for  themselves  and  with  the 
sure  knowledge  that  the  welfare  of  their 
loved  ones  at  home  is  foremost  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans. 

God  grant  solace  to  those  who  wait.  Calm 
their  thoughts  and  restore  their  souls  as 
they  meet  each  day  confident  in  Your  help. 

God  grant  peace  to  those  who  suffer. 
Soothe  their  hurts  and  ease  their  pain  with 
the  knowledge  that  our  cause  is  just. 

God  grant  wisdom  to  those  who  lead,  both 
here  and  in  the  field.  Renew  their  tremen- 
dous courage  and  strengthen  their  resolve 
that  they  may  bring  the  war  in  the  Mideast 
to  a  quick  and  just  conclusion. 

And  finally,  God.  be  our  guide  and  strong- 
est force  as  we  work  for  the  time  when  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  will  foreswear  aggres- 
sion, a  day  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation  anjmiore;  a  time  in 
which  a  truly  peaceful  and  prosperous  world 
can  be  achieved,  and  one  in  which  unfortu- 
nate and  more  fortunate  nations  and  peoples 
work  together  to  foster  religious  fjreedom, 
human  rights,  economic  development,  self- 
sufficiency,  representative  government  and 
support  the  democratic  principles. 

We  ask  all  these  things  in  Your  Holy 
Name,  amen. 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Last  Sunday, 
many  of  us  watched  the  faces  of  our  military 
men  and  women  overseas,  huddled  in  their 
blankets  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  cheering 
wildly  for  their  favorite  New  York  football 
team.  If  you  felt  like  I  did.  that  picture 
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alone  was  reason  enough  to  make  me  glad 
the  Super  Bowl  carried  on  this  year.  But  we 
have  a  man  here  today  who  knows  a  little  bit 
about  going  to  the  Super  Bowl.  And  I'm  sure 
he  would  have  rather  been  there  than  wher- 
ever he  was.  And  I'm  not  sure  how  a  lifelong 
Dallas  Cowboy  fan  like  me  got  talked  Into 
inviting  the  coach  of  the  Redskins  to  be  our 
main  speaker  today. 

(Laughter.)  I 

Congressman  Stenholm.  But  It  happened. 
In  truth,  I  have  respected  Joe  Glbbs  for  as 
long  as  I  have  known  of  him.  And  I'm  very 
proud  to  have  the  chance  to  Introduce  him 
today.  He's  a  man  always  named  as  one  of 
the  top  football  coaches  In  America.  And  he 
takes  his  job  as  seriously  as  any  man  could. 
And  yet  he  manages  to  keep  his  priorities 
straight.  I'm  reminded  of  a  Vlnce  Lombardl 
quote  in  which  that  great  coach  was  reported 
to  tell  all  of  his  players,  if  you  want  to  play 
for  me,  your  priorities  are  in  this  order 
Your  God.  your  country,  your  family,  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  and  everything  else.  And 
I've  suspected  that  that  is  Joe  Glbbs'  philos- 
ophy by  what  we  see. 

Whether  it's  the  way  he  leads  his  team,  or 
his  commitment  to  youth  for  tomorrow — a 
residential  facility  for  teenage  boys  he  built 
several  years  ago— this  is  a  man  of  God  who 
puts  his  faith  into  action.  Join  me  in  wel- 
coming Joe  Gibbe,  head  coach  of  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins. 

(Applause.) 

Coach  GIBBS.  Thank  you,  Charlie.  Getting 
invited  by  a  Dallas  Cowboy  man,  you'll  no- 
tice that  I  did  not  eat  my  breakfast  this 
morning. 

(Laughter.) 

Coach  GIBBS.  I  was  a  little  suspicious  of 
that. 

Mr.  President  and  Barbara,  it  Is  our  desire 
to  surround  you  with  prayer,  particularly  at 
these  times,  and  to  all  the  other  members  of 
the  other  countries  out  there  and  the  leaders 
of  the  140  countries  or  so  that  are  rep- 
resented here  this  morning,  that  is  our  pray- 
er, to  surround  you  with  prayer  for  wisdom. 

To  Billy  and  Ruth  Graham.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  traipsing  all  over  the  world, 
spreading  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  age  5 
my  mother  and  grandmother  took  me  to  one 
of  your  crusades  in  Asheville.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I'll  tell  you  what,  they  made  sure 
I  was  there.  Thanks  for  all  the  years  of  com- 
mitment. 

(Applause.) 

Coach  GiBBS.  I'm  going  to  speak  to  yon 
this  morning  about  the  only  thing  I  am 
qualified  to  speak  about  and  that's  my  life. 
Because  for  some  reason,  being  a  football 
coach  and  being  up  here,  it  seems  a  lot  easi- 
er, Mr.  President,  to  decide  who  to  give  the 
ball  to  on  4th  and  1  than  made  some  of  the 
decisions  you  have  to  make. 

(Laughter.) 

Coach  GiBBS.  I'm  going  to  share  a  little  bit 
about  my  life.  And  it  has  been  as  a  football 
coach  and  it's  been  working  with  people.  Ba- 
sically, my  whole  life  has  been  Involved  with 
recruiting  and  trying  to  put  together  a  team. 
Buddy,  as  you  mentioned.  I  guess  you  could 
say  my  life  has  been  one  of  trying  to  decide 
who  the  wlmpe  are  and  not  getting  them. 

(Laughter.) 

Coach  GiBBS.  Because  they  just  don't  seem 
to  do  well  out  there,  you  know? 

(Laughter.) 

Coach  GiBBS.  I'm  going  to  share  some 
things  about  my  personal  life.  And  my  hope 
is  that  by  me  opening  up  my  life  and  Pat's 
life,  that  we  can  share  some  things  that 
would  maybe  help  some  of  you  this  morning. 

In  1963.  I  graduated  from  San  Diego  Bute, 
the  Harvard  of  the  West 
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(Laughter.)  ' 

Coach  GiBBS.  I  stepped  out  like  many  of 
you  and  I  think  that  my  desire  was  this,  it 
was  simply  this:  I  wanted  to  be  successful, 
and  I  wanted  to  be  happy.  And  as  I  embarked 
on  that  at  23  years  old,  I  Jumped  out  in  the 
world  and  I  really  started  looking  at  what 
does  the  world  say  that  would  make  me 
happy  and  successful?  And  basically  the 
world  was  telling  me  this:  It  said  that  I  need- 
ed to  make  money,  I  needed  to  gain  position. 
or  obtain  a  position  of  power.  And,  of  course, 
in  my  case,  it  was  to  win  football  games. 

The  second  thing  that  the  world  was  tell- 
ing me  was  that  it  was  my  friend,  that  it 
would  be  with  me,  and  it  was  going  to  be 
kind  of  right  there  by  my  side. 

The  third  thing  the  world  was  really  kind 
of  telling  me  at  that  iwint  of  my  life  was 
that  I  only  had  one  life  to  live,  and  once  I 
had  lived  that  life  on  this  earth,  that  it  was 
over.  And  so  I  needed  to  do  my  own  thing. 

And  so  I  embarked,  I  spent  about  nine 
years  of  my  life  trying  to  accomplish  those 
things  that  the  world  told  me  would  make 
me  happy.  Nine  years  later  In  1972.  I  found 
myself  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and 
you  know  what  happened  to  me?  Every  time 
I  accomplished  something  I  thought  was 
really  Important,  winning  football  games  or 
any  other  thing.  I  found  an  emptiness  in  my 
life.  In  1972  I  think  God  surrounded  me  with 
some  Christian  people,  and  I  started  looking 
at  their  lives  and  I  started  adding  up  the 
things  that  I  had  tried  for  in  the  last  nine 
years.  There  was  a  young  man  who  was  re- 
cruiting in  Pasadena,  Texas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  who  made  a  big  impression  upon  me,  be- 
cause Pat  and  I  had  Just  had  our  first  son, 
and  I  was  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  father  I  was  going  to  be.  As 
I  looked  at  this  young  man  and  the  life  that 
he  and  his  parents  had,  I  thought,  that's  the 
kind  of  relationship  that  I  want  to  have.  It 
was  six  months  into  that  recruiting  process 
before  I  found  out  that  he  was  an  adopted 
son. 

I  was  around  another  assistant  coach,  a 
friend  of  mine,  Don  Breaux.  I  was  with  Don 
two  years  before  that,  and  I  had  seen  a  mi- 
raculous change  in  his  life.  In  two  years,  his 
outlook  toward  his  wife  had  changed,  his 
language  had  changed,  and  the  moral  direc- 
tion of  his  life  had  changed.  I  was  looking  at 
this  guy  thinking,  what  has  caused  this, 
what  has  caused  this  change  in  his  life? 

I  was  also  around  a  Sunday  school  teacher, 
George  Tharel,  who  really  became  my  spir- 
itual father.  He  was  teaching  that  little  Sun- 
day school  class  there  In  Fayetteville,  Ar- 
kansas and  being  faithful  to  God.  And  I  took 
a  look  at  all  those  guys  and  I  started  to  dis- 
cover something.  I  discovered  that,  really, 
the  world  had  been  telling  me  a  lie. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  by  saying  this.  In 
1963  we  had  Just  won  a  big  football  game  here 
in  Washington,  and  I  was  all  cranked  up  on 
myself.  We  had  Just  won  a  big  game  and  we 
were  going  to  play  in  Dallas  the  next  week 
for  the  division  championship.  I  came  home 
that  night  and  was  all  excited  about  myself. 
I  got  up  the  next  morning  and— you  know, 
God  puts  those  women  there  for  us,  doesn't 
he,  guys — and  I  remember  charging  around 
that  house  and  thinking  to  myself,  boy,  this 
is  something  this  week.  I've  really  got  some- 
thing important  here  and  what  an  important 
guy  I  am.  And  I  remember  Pat  telling  me, 
"Joe.  pick  up  your  socks  and  your  bathrobe 
and  put  them  back.  I'm  telling  you  for  the 
last  time." 

(Laughter.) 

Coach  GiBBS.  Pat  started  to  share  some- 
thing with  me  about  one  of  our  boys,  and  I 
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can  re  nember  thinking,  why  would  she 
spend  t  me  this  morning  bothering  me  with 
someth  ng  about  one  of  my  sons?  This  im- 
portant guy  is  getting  ready  to  go  out  and 
coach  '  .his  football  game  and  my  wife  is 
botheri  ig  about  these  things.  So,  I  kind  of 
slamm<  d  the  door  and  kind  of  huffed  off  like 
I  do  sor  letimes  In  the  morning. 

I  had  a  little  prayer  time  in  the  car  on  the 
way  to  frork  and  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  forget 
the  rea  llty  that  struck  me.  When  I  got  to 
work,  1  called  Pat  on  the  phone  and  this  is 
what  I  said,  "Pat,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. }  Tha.t,  you're  taking  care  of  at  home  is 
more  ii  nportant  than  what  I'm  taking  care 
of  at  w(  rk." 

And,  rou  know,  that's  what  the  world  tells 
us,  Isn' ;  it?  It  tells  us  that  being  a  football 
coach  ind  winning  these  games  or  being 
preside  tt  of  a  company  is  the  most  impor- 
tant tllng  in  the  world.  And  really,  how 
many  t  imes  have  we  heard  our  mothers  say, 
I'm  Jus  a  housewife? 

The  t  Dttom  line  is  this.  The  world  was  tell- 
ing me  that  my  Job  was  the  most  important 
thing  1]  I  my  life,  and  that  wasn't  the  case  at 
all.  My  wife  is  taking  care  of  something  at 
home  V  hich  was  far  more  important  than  all 
those  I  Dotball  games  I  was  coaching,  and 
that  wi  Ls  my  children.  The  most  important 
thing  I  am  going  to  leave  here  on  earth  is 
going  t  3  be  my  children  and  the  influence  I 
have  hi  d  on  others. 

Do  y<  u  know,  when  I  stop  and  think  about 
that,  it  really  does  grab  me  and  it  puts  some 
reality  back  in  my  life.  The  second  point,  of 
course,  is  that  the  world  was  telling  me  at 
that  p(  int  that  it  was  my  friend  and  it  was 
really  :aring  for  me,  and  I  illustrate  this  a 
couple  of  different  ways.  When  the  world 
tells  a  football  coach  it's  your  friend,  you 
really  (  et  those  cheers.  I'm  always  reminded, 
because  i  I  know  how  you  fans  think  every 
time  it  s  4th  and  1.  When  I  came  here  and  got 
this  Jo|)  in  Washington,  the  first  couple  of 
times  It  was  4th  and  1,  I  beard  all  you  fans 
yelling  go  for  it!  I  said  to  myself,  these  fans 
want  1 1  go  for  It.  And  I  thought,  well,  obvi- 
ously. If  these  fans  want  to  go  for  it,  I'm 
going  :  or  it.  And  about  the  third  time  we 
didn't  «iake  it.  all  you  fans  went,  boo 

(Lautbter.) 

CoacI  I  Gibes.  I  stopped  and  thought  about 
that  a  id  I  thought,  from  now  on  I'm  not 
going  (  ff  of  what  the  fans  say,  I'm  going  off 
of  what  I  say. 

I  thi  Ik  as  a  football  coach  I  have  been 
given  (,  unique  opportunity  to  see  how  the 
world  -eacts  week  to  week.  With  that  in 
mind,  1  have  another  Illustration.  In  1983  we 
had  on  >  of  our  best  teams.  We  went  14  and  2 
and  ha  I  lost  two  games  by  one  point.  We  had 
an  excellent  quarterback  in  Joe  Tbeismann, 
a  big  Running  back  in  John  Rlggins,  and  a 
great  defense.  And  you  know  in  this  town,  I 
came  nere  in  '81  and  we  strugrgled  through  8 
and  8.  We  won  the  Super  Bowl  the  next  year, 
and  the  next  year  we  had  this  fantastic  sea- 
son gojng.  People  here  were  starting  to  say 
that  I  was  pretty  bright,  actually  saying 
things  ;llke  a  genius.  And,  the  worst  part  of 
that  wM  that  I  was  beginning  to  believe  It. 

(Laughter.) 

Coacft  GiBBS.  I  come  here  and  I  start 
coachite  this  football  team.  And  here  we  are 
having^  this  great  football  season.  We  go  to 
Tampoi  that  year  and  we  are  to  play  the 
in  the  Super  Bowl.  I'm  aCraid  some 
probably  remember  that  game!  But 
j  the  world  at  that  point  was  saying, 
Gibbs  is  a  pretty  sharp  guy.  We 
is  football  game,  and  as  some  of  you 
^y  remember,  the  first  half  was  one  of 
Bt  I've  ever  experienced.  Everything 
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I  had  to  m: 
have    to 
wasn't  qui 
to  go. 
football?  I 
want  to  do' 


seemed  to  ^o  wrong.  We  got  a  punt  blocked 
and  everytl^ng  seemed  to  be  falling  apart  on 
us.  We  wer«  going  nowhere  and  the  Haiders 
are  going  in>  and  down  the  fleld,  and  we're 
behind.  And  it  came  down  to  a  decision  in 
the  first  h^lf  of  that  game  for  which  I'll 
probably  belremembered  forever. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  12  seconds  to  go 
and  I  bad  a)  choice  to  make  on  the  sideline. 
:e  a  decision  similar  to  what  you 
ke  every  day,  although  this 
that  important.  Twelve  seconds 
am  I  going  to  do,  fall  on  the 
ought,  hey,  what  would  the  fans 
Should  we  fall  on  this  football, 
run  this  clock  out,  or  should  we  take  a 
chance?  I  know  how  you  fans  are,  you'd  say, 
take  a  chaqce,  man,  and  that's  exactly  what 
I  thought. 

I  was  stajndlng  there  and  Joe  Theismann 
was  yakkiitg  on  one  side  and  people  were 
yelling  and  jscreaming,  and  bloods  flying,  and 
I  said,  "Hey,  shut  up!"  I  thought  to  myself, 
the  first  thing  we're  going  to  do  here  is  we're 
going  to  take  a  chance.  We're  backed  up  on 
our  own  20i  so  we're  going  to  throw  a  safe 
pass  and  hopefully  pick  up  here  about  25  or 
30  yards,  (tou  couldn't  reach  the  end  zone 
with  a  "Hafl  Mary"  from  where  we  were  at  80 
yards  awayv.  And  it  makes  logic,  doesn't  it? 
And  I  said  J  "We're  going  to  throw  this  safe 
pass,  hopefjilly  get  about  25,  30  yards,  call 
time  out  b«|cause  we  have  two  time  outs  left, 
and  take  a  Shot  at  the  end  zone."  That  to  me 
sounded  vety  smart. 

I'm  here  co  tell  you  that  in  football  when 
you're  80  yards  away  from  the  goal  line  with 
12  seconds  to  go,  nobody  plays  man  to 
man 

(Laughter.) 

Coach  GmBS.  So  I  called  the  safe  screen 
pass.  Joe  I  Theismann  dropped  back  and 
turned  to  bits  left  to  dump  the  ball  off  to  Joe 
Washingtoii.  One  linebacker  from  the  Raid- 
ers went  m^n  to  man.  picked  off  the  ball  and 
went  in  the(  end  zone  with  it. 

And  I  cad  truthfully  tell  you  this,  and  this 
really  hapi^ened  to  me,  the  next  day  in  the 
"Washington  Post"  I  was  called  a  buffoon. 

(Laughter.) 

Coach  GfBBS.  Now  you're  laughing,  but 
that  hurt 

( Laugh  tei 

Coach  G: 
you,  thoui 
you're  gol 
then  that' 
on.  You're 
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BS.  But  what  I'm  here  to  tell 
really  this  morning  is  this:  If 
to  live  by  the  world's  standards, 
the  yo-yo  that  you're  going  to  be 
oing  to  have  to  make  the  right 
decision  eiery  time.  As  a  football  coach, 
you're  goiqg  to  have  to  win  the  game  every 
every  time  you  slip,  then  the 
world  is  g^ing  to  turn  and  you're  going  to 
get  the  1 

he  other  side  of  that,  though,  I 
discovered  I  that  there  is  something  totally 
different  here.  There  is  God's  love,  and  His 
love  is  unconditional. 

t  to  share  a  couple  of  things 
in  my  life,  Pat  and  I,  in  those 
Super  Bowl  years  of  '82  and  '83.  I  had  made 
a  decision  to  get  In  some  investments,  and  it 
was  over  tfce  top  of  Pat's  best  advice.  You 
know,  you  should  always  listen  to  your  wife. 
So  I  got  iiito  these  Investments  because  I 
really  had  tnot  put  my  security  in  the  Lord. 
I  was  putting  it  in  the  fact  that  I  had  this 
short-term  contract.  And  I  was  worried 
about  thatland  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I 
had  enougl  money  to  put  off  to  one  side.  I 
got  into  tqose  investments  and  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  idea.  Believe  me,  for  the  next 
three  years,  Pat  and  I  went  through  one  of 
the  toughef  t  times  in  our  lives. 

As  those  j  investments  started  to  fail,  I  sat 
down  withj  attomejrs  to  try  and  figure  out 
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(Laughter.] 
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what  had  happened.  I  had  gotten  into  a  part- 
nership and  every  time  others  signed  their 
names,  in  essence,  they  were  also  signing 
mine.  When  things  began  to  fall,  everybody 
else  left  town  and  I  was  the  only  guy  left 
that  the  creditors  could  find.  After  all,  I  was 
the  head  coach  of  the  Washington  Redskins. 
During  the  next  three  years  of  our  lives,  I 
remember  Pat  saying  to  me  several  times 
that  life  wasn't  a  lot  of  tna.  When  the  invest- 
ments turned  sour,  I  found  myself  on  my 
knees  in  Oklahoma  and  I  prayed  this  prayer: 
"Lord,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  I  am 
bankrupt  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  depend 
on  you.  You  are  the  only  one  that  can  con- 
ceivably get  me  out  of  this,  but  I  am  ready 
to  go  through  whatever  you  have  in  store  for 
me." 

During  those  times,  1  learned  so  many 
things  about  my  wife,  so  many  things  about 
myself,  and  so  many  things  about  my  chil- 
dren, because  we  went  through  that  period  of 
three  years  of  being  tested.  You  know,  when 
I  look  back  on  that,  I  wouldn't  trade  that 
time  for  anything. 

My  point  is  this:  When  you  live  for  the 
world,  you  have  to  win  every  time,  but  when 
you  live  for  God,  and  He  loves  you.  His  love, 
as  opposed  to  the  world's,  is  unconditional! 
He  will  love  you  forever.  He  loves  you  more 
in  the  bad  times  and  the  tough  times  than 
He  does  In  the  good.  He's  actually  working  In 
your  life  during  that  process.  And  certainly, 
He  worked  in  my  life  during  that  time  and  I 
wouldn't  trade  that  for  anything.  Yet  the 
world,  looking  at  that,  probably  would  have 
said,  Joe's  a  fool,  which  1  was,  and  would 
have  been  booing. 

In  1960,  I  came  home  trom  work  one  night 
and  found  Pat  crying.  I  found  out  that  for 
several  weeks  at  the  last  part  of  that  season 
she  had  hidden  fl-om  me  that  she  needed  sur- 
gery for  a  brain  tumor.  We  went  In  for  sur- 
gery on  the  first  day  of  that  year.  The  tumor 
was  located  real  close  to  all  the  facial 
nerves,  and  when  my  wife  came  out  of  that 
surgery  several  hours  later,  she  had  nerve 
damage  on  one  side  of  her  face.  And,  to  see 
your  wife,  somebody  who  Is  absolutely  beau- 
tiful, with  a  face  that's  so  symmetrical  and 
beautiful,  and  to  see  what  happened  to  her 
and  for  us  to  have  to  live  through  that,  I  can 
truly  tell  you  this  in  sharing  this  with  you, 
that  was  the  toughest  time  in  my  life. 

But,  knowing  how  she  belonged  to  God  and 
that  He  loved  her  no  matter  what,  and  that 
He  had  promised  that  everything  In  our  lives 
was  going  to  wind  up  for  the  best  In  the  end, 
that  gave  us  a  great  peace.  And  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  It  is  a  financial  disaster  or  a 
physical  disaster  in  our  family,  1  feel  that  we 
have  a  confidence  In  knowing  that  we  belong 
to  God,  and  what  a  great  peace  that  Is.  In  the 
middle  of  everything  that's  happening 
around  us,  we  can  rise  above  those  cir- 
cumstances, as  long  as  God  is  leading  our 
lives. 

I'm  sharing  three  things  with  you  here — a 
financial  disaster,  a  physical  disaster  In  our 
family,  and  an  occupational  disaster.  As 
many  of  you  remember,  when  1  came  to 
Washington,  we  started  out  0-5,  and  to  start 
out  0-5  in  Washington,  I  tell  you,  you're  just 
looking  for  a  different  way  home  at  night. 

(Laughter.) 

Coach  GIBBS.  When  I  think  back  to  that 
awful  start,  I  know  that  God  was  Just  as  real 
at  0  and  5  as  He  was  in  the  Super  Bowls.  You 
see,  whether  It's  vocationally  or  whether  it's 
through  a  sickness  or  sometimes  whether  it 
Is  a  financial  disaster  or  many  other  ways 
that  God  always  walks  with  us.  He  does 
what?  He  loves  us  more  in  the  adversity  than 
He  does  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  cheer- 
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ing  us  and  we're  winning.  He  actually  is 
more  evident  during  those  times  of  adver- 
sity. 

The  third  thing  that  the  world  was  telling 
me  was  that  I  only  had  one  life  and  I  needed 
to  do  my  own  thing,  and  that  Is  what  the 
world  is  thinking  today.  I  found  out  that 
wasn't  the  case  at  all,  but  that  God  made  us 
special  and  He  loves  us  and  He  put  a  soul  in 
us.  He  made  us  for  a  personal  relationship 
with  Him.  And  actually  we  are  going  to  live 
forever. 

Boy,  did  that  gripe  me  when  I  discovered 
that.  I  wasn't  just  going  to  live  to  a  certain 
point  and  then  die  and  disappear,  but  my 
soul  was  going  to  live  forever.  The  point  Is. 
we  are  either  going  to  live  with  Him  or  sepa- 
rated from  Him,  and  by  me  not  making  a  de- 
cision to  follow  Him  as  my  personal  savior, 
I  was  going  to  live  for  the  rest  of  my  life  sep^ 
arated  from  Him. 

All  those  things  came  together  in  my  life 
In  1972,  and  I  went  forward  in  church  that 
night.  Here  is  what  I  said: 

"God,  I  know  that  You  have  been  there, 
but  I  haven't  been  living  for  You,  and  I  want 
to  invite  You  Into  my  life  tonight.  I  want  to 
make  a  personal  commitment  to  You  and  to 
Invite  Jesus  to  live  in  my  heart  for  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

I  made  that  commitment  to  Him  and  I'm 
here  to  tell  you  that  if  I  had  time  this  morn- 
ing, I  would  share  with  you  about  the  many 
times  that  He  has  led  Pat  and  me  over  these 
last  15  years  or  so  that  we've  been  living  for 
Him.  I  can  tell  you  about  a  Job  that  I  took 
in  San  Diego  when  I  was  backing  up  In  my 
own  direction  and  my  career.  I  had  a  tremen- 
dous uneasiness  about  It.  I  wound  up  sitting 
in  an  airport  picking  up  a  Bible.  How  many 
of  you  have  ever  seen  a  Bible  in  an  airport? 
I  thumbed  to  the  first  chapter  of  James.  A 
young  guy  sitting  next  to  me  said,  "I've 
shared  that  same  chapter  in  my  life  about 
six  months  ago."  He  relayed  a  conversation 
there  that  really  put  my  whole  life  and  the 
head  coach  position  In  perspective,  and  the 
right  perspective  for  me. 

Many  people  will  say  that  that  person  sit- 
ting next  to  me  at  that  moment  was  there 
Just  by  accident.  But.  I'm  here  to  tell  you 
that  time  and  time  again,  God  has  led  me  in 
my  life.  He  gave  me  a  peace  about  my  occu- 
pation at  that  point.  I  went  on  to  San  Diego, 
and  the  coach  whose  Job  I  would  liked  to 
have  had  In  San  Diego  got  another  Job  one 
week  later,  and  I  became  the  offensive  coor- 
dinator there.  Two  years  later,  I  was  the 
head  coach  of  the  Washington  Redskins. 

It  is  great  knowing  that  God  has  a  purpose 
for  our  life,  and  I  have  felt  Him  lead  me 
through  different  decisions  in  my  life.  I'm 
here  really  to  say  this  to  you:  That  you  were 
invited  to  this  breakfast  this  morning  In  the 
spirit  and  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  1  don't  be- 
lieve It's  an  accident  that  you  are  here  this 
morning,  and  I  stand  before  you  as  a  testi- 
mony that  I  can  do  nothing  without  Christ, 
and  yet,  I  can  do  all  things  with  Christ. 

I  can  truthfully  stand  before  you  and  say 
this:  My  life  would  be  nothing  If  it  wasn't  for 
my  personal  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ. 
And  It  is  my  desire  this  morning  that  if  you 
could  get  anything  from  what  I've  said,  that 
everybody  out  there  would  have  that  per- 
sonal commitment  and  that  relaxing  feeling 
of  knowing  that  you  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  Christ. 

I  share  that  with  you  and  stand  before  you 
this  morning  seeking  prayer  and  guidance 
for  our  President  and  all  you  others  that 
have  those  important  Jobs  leading  us  toward 
peace.  And  I  do  stand  before  you  this  morn- 
ing sasring  thanks  to  you,  God,  for  loving  us 
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so  much  to  give  us  Your  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
and  thank  You  for  letting  me  have  this  per- 
sonal relationship  with  You. 

Pat  and  I  have  shared  this  personal  testi- 
mony with  you,  and  it  Is  our  hope  that  each 
of  you  will  have  a  personal  relaUonshlp  with 
our  Savior. 
(Applause.) 

Congressman  Stenholm.  Well  done.  Coach. 
We  are  taught  to  respect  and  revere  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That's  a  good  thing.  But  sometimes  In  the 
process  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  is  also  a  human  being.  This  Is  one 
President  who  reminds  us  of  that  in  many 
positive  ways.  Having  come  from  the  House 
of  Representotives,  President  Bush  main- 
tains a  special  relationship  with  we  House 
Members  through  personal  phone  calls,  hand- 
written notes  and  sometimes  a  game  of 
racquetball  with  at  least  one  Member.  He  is 
a  human  being  who  never  has  risen  to  a  place 
where  he  felt  he  was  too  important  for  the 
personal  touch. 

President  Bush,  we  respect  you  for  your  of- 
fice, but  we  appreciate  you  for  your  humility 
and  your  caring.  And  right  now,  we're  riding 
you  awfully  hard.  But  we're  not  going  to  put 
you  up  wet.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
(Applause.) 

President  Bush.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
Please  be  seated.  Thank  you.  Charlie.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  that  warm  welcome. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  that  warm  wel- 
come and  let  me  Just  greet  our  Prime  Min- 
ister Henry  here  and  Prime  Minister  Ratu 
Mara  and  President  Goncz  over  here  and  all 
the  other  visitors  from  overseas.  And  I  want 
to  pay  my  special  respects  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  prayer  group.  I'd  also 
like  to  single  out  Doug  Coe.  who's  been  such 

a  guiding  light  in  all  of  this 

(Applause.) 

President  Bush.  And.  of  course,  our  special 
thanks  to  Joe  Glbbe  and  to  Governor  Buddy 
Roemer  for  sharing  in  such  a  personal  way 
their  faith. 

My  heartfelt  thanks  goes  out  to  everyone 
involved  in  this  marvelous  event.  Dr.  Gra- 
ham was  reminding  Barbara  and  me  when  we 
came  over  here  of  its  genesis  and  how  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  he  felt,  seemed  very  nerv- 
ous about  whether  this  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  whether  it  would  be  a  fulfill- 
ing experience  for  the  people  that  attended. 
And  I  expect  Ike  would.  If  he  could  have  at- 
tended this  one.  would  have  had  no  doubts 
whatsoever. 

I  want  to  thank  everyone  for  their  concern 
and  prayers  about  Barbara's  recent  accident. 
In  these  days  of  environmental  terrorism,  I 

can 

(Laughter.) 

President  Bush  [continuing].  I  can  happily 
report  that  the  tree  is  bearing  well  and  so  is 
Barbara  Bush  doing  very  well.  1  might  say. 
And  1  say  that  with  considerable  pride. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 
President  Bush.  This  is  a  diverse  group. 
I've  never  seen  anything  quite  like  it,  politi- 
cally or  anything  else.  But  we  do  have  one 
thing  in  common.  We  stand  together  in  pray- 
er. 

Let  me  Just  share  a  letter,  a  true  letter  I 
received  here  from  a  mother  who  told  me  a 
story  about  her  five-year-old  son's  evening 
prayers.  As  he  knelt  by  his  bed,  this  kid  was 
kneeling  in  prayer  and  his  parents  explained 
that  they  were  going  to  pray  together  for 
President  Bush  so  that  he  would  have  the 
wisdom  to  get  the  hostages  out  of  Iraq.  And 
after  a  minute  of  deep  thinking,  the  little 
boy  said,  "Mom,  how  is  a  bush  going  to  get 
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the  people  out  of  the  rock  and  how'd  they 
get  there  in  the  first  place?" 
(Laughter.) 

President  Bush.  Well,  the  mother  in  the 
wrap-up  of  the  letter  said  that  it  was  a  grood 
thing  the  Lord  knew  what  the  boy  was  pray- 
ing for  because  he  sure  didn't. 
(Laughter.) 

President  Bush.  But  you  know  the  hos- 
tages came  out  of  Iraq. 

So  I  believe  the  Lord  does  hear  our  pray- 
ers. Joe  put  it  very  beautifully  here.  I  know 
our  country  is  praying  for  peace.  And  across 
this  nation,  the  churches,  the  synagogues. 
the  mosques  are  packed,  record  attendance 
at  services.  In  fact,  the  night  the  war  began. 
Dr.  Graham  was  at  the  White  House  and  he 
spoke  to  us  then  of  the  importance  of  turn- 
ing to  God  as  a  people  of  faith  turning  to 
him  In  hope.  And  then  the  next  morning.  Dr. 
Graham  went  over  to  Ft.  Myer,  where  we  had 
a  lovely  service,  leading  our  nation  in  a 
beautiful  prayer  service  there,  with  si>ecial 
emphasis  on  the  troops  overseas.  So  I  expect 
when  Barbara  and  I  were  there  at  that  pray- 
er service,  we  were  only  doing  what  everyone 
in  America  was  doing,  praying  for  peace. 

You  know.  America  is  a  nation  founded 
under  God.  And  from  our  very  beginnings 
we've  relied  uiwn  His  strength  and  guidance 
in  war  and  peace.  And  this  is  something  we 
must  never  forget.  Just  yesterday— you're 
going  to  think  I  do  nothing  but  read  the 

mail— but  Just  yesterday 

(Laughter.) 

President  Bush  [continuing].  I  got  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  pointed  out  to  me  that  dur- 
ing the  State  of  the  Union,  a  message  that  I 
bad  neglected  to  make  any  mention  of  God. 
And  I  was  somewhat  defensive  about  that.  So 
I  quickly  went  back  and  I  did  see  at  the  very 
end,  "May  God  bless  America".  But  then  1 
got  to  realizing  that  this  man  was  correct.  I 
have  learned  what  I  suppose  every  President 
has  learned,  and  that  is  that  one  cannot  be 
President  of  our  country  without  faith  in 
God  and  without  knowing  with  certainty 
that  we  are  one  nation  under  God.  So  I  think 
I  should  have  made  that  clear,  more  clear, 
that  God  is  our  rock  and  salvation  and  we 
must  trust  Him  and  keep  faith  in  Him. 

And  so  we  ask  His  blessings  upon  us  and 
upon  every  member,  not  Just  of  our  armed 
forces,  but  of  our  coalition  armed  forces  (end 
of  side  2.  tape  1)  that  Is  represented  as  these 
38  countries  stand  up  against  aggression. 

Today  I  am  asking  and  designating  that 
Sunday,  February  3  be  a  national  day  of 
prayer.  And  I  encourage  all  people  of  faith  to 
say  a  special  prayer  on  that  day,  a  prayer  for 
Iteace.  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  our  troops, 
a  prayer  for  their  families,  a  prayer  for  the 
Innocents  caught  up  in  this  war,  and  a  pray- 
er that  God  will  continue  to  bless  the  United 
States  of  America. 
(Applause.) 

Congresanuui  Stenholm.  Well  done.  Mr. 
President. 

The  House  Prayer  Breakfast  Group,  unfor- 
tunately, has  lost  its  song  leader,  who  now 
calls  the  U.S.  Senate  his  home.  But  this 
morning  we  are  fortunate  to  have  Senator 
Danny  Akaka  of  Hawaii  to  lead  us  in  the 
hjrnm.  "In  Christ  There  is  no  East  or  West". 
The  Senator  wUl  sing  the  first  verse,  the 
choir  will  Join  in  for  the  second  and  then  we 
ask  the  entire  audience  to  rise  and  to  sing 
along  on  the  final  two  verses.  Please  stand 
now  as  we  sing  our  final  hymn. 
(Hymn.) 

Congressman  Stenhoim.  Please  be  seated. 
We  entered  this  hall  this  morning  expecting 
to  bear  the  voice  of  (3od  and  we  have  not 
been  disappointed.  Now  that  we  have  been 
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blessed] by  this  sowing,  let  us  remember  our 
missioit  now  to  tend  the  crops,  going  into  all 
nation^  teaching  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Our  (^losing  prayer  will  be  led  by  George 
Gallup.;  a  name  which  is  a  household  word 
across  (America.  Following  the  prayer,  the 
Morehouse  Glee  Club  will  dismiss  us  with  a 
song,  "i  On't  Tarry".  We  ask  each  of  you  to 
remaini  seated  until  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Bush  ^ve  left,  and  also,  briefly  give  the 
other  ^ads  of  state  opportunity  to  leave  be- 
fore yo^  get  up  and  depart. 
Georfe  Gallup. 

Mr.  ^ALLUP.  Let  us  pray.  O  mighty  and 
merciflll  God.  who  is  present  with  us  at  this 
moment,  and  who  hears  the  prayers  and  sup- 
plicatiAns  of  all  faithful  people,  we  close 
today  with  renewed  hope  and  assurance  of 
Your  continuing  love,  love  made  known  to  us 
throug)i  Your  Son.  Jesus  Christ. 

We  l)old  up  to  You  our  President  and  all 
other  leaders  of  government  who  are  so  heav- 
ily butdened  at  this  time.  Grant  them,  we 
pray,  wisdom  and  guidance  as  they  seek  to 
balanofc  the  need  for  peace  and  Justice. 

Heavenly  Father,  may  this  time  of  deep 
search  ng  for  Your  will,  a  time  when  growing 
numbfl  rs  of  people  are  coming  to  You  in  in- 
tense fnd  urgent  prayer  and  at  a  time  when 
peoi>le>are  attending  our  houses  of  worship  in 
record! numbers.  May  this  be  a  time  when  we 
gain  8   new  sense  of  Your  purpose  for  our 
lives.  I  ecure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  closer 
we  co^e  to  You,  the  closer  we  come  to  each 
other. 
O  Gdd.  may  the  light  of  Your  Son  continue 
sbipe  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
and  sustain  each  one  of  us  in  the 
days  t^  come.  Amen. 
(Hyt  m.) 
(Api  Lause.) 
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In  1986,  however,  this  policy  was  abruptly 
repealed— mainly  for  revenue  reasons.  Since 
that  time,  charitable  deductions  have  sharply 
declined.  So,  too,  has  Federal  Government 
spending  ofi  human  service  programs.  This 
combination  will  only  hurt  one  population— 
those  who  ve  sen/ed  by  charitable  organiza- 
tions. I  do  ftot  think  this  is  the  intent  of  Cor>- 
gress.  Thefefore,  I  strongly  efKourage  my 
colleages  to)  support  this  nrwasure. 


to 
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LEG$LATION       INTRODUCED       TO 
AIx  iOW  TAXPAYERS  MORE  EQUI- 

ta:»le    system     for    chari- 

TA  JLE  contributions 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
FHE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 
CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 


CHARLEB  R.  HADLEY  ELEMENTA- 

R-yj  celebrates  unity 
HON.  HEANA  R0S4£HnNEN 

;  OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  koUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 
Ms.  ROS^LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
the  Charles  R.  Hadley  Elementary  School,  in 
Miami,  with  the  support  of  its  Pjirerrt  Teacher 
Associatkxi,  presents  their  "Unity  Ceremony." 
This  event  is  hek)  to  highlight  the  powerful 
need  for  unity  beyorxl  racial,  religious  and  na- 
tkxial  barriers  to  face  our  worM's  problems. 
Two  years  ego,  the  Hadley  school's  art  teach- 
er, Mrs.  M^  Guerrero,  designed  an  official 
school  seal  which  shows  hands  reaching 
across  the  continents  of  our  g\obe  so  that  to- 
gether they  may  support  it  The  principal,  Julio 
T.  Carrera,  has  devetoped  a  theme  from  this 
seal  emphasizing  tfie  role  of  the  parent,  teach- 
er, chiM  relationship  in  promoting  tolerance 
arxl  urxler^tarKling  worldwide. 

Mrs.  Francis  VakJez,  the  presklent  of  the 
Charles  RJ  Hadey  Elementary  School  PTA, 
Mr.  Carrerii,  and  Carolyn  L.  McCalla,  the  as- 
sistant principal,  have  together  worked  to  inte- 
grate this  theme  of  gksbal  unity  into  ttw  cur- 
riculum and  student  activities.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  these  educatk)nal  leaders  and  ttie 
faculty  of  Charles  R.  Hadley  Elementary 
effort  to  pursue  teaching  excel- 
promotnn  understanding. 


School  in  I 
lenceandl 
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DORG  M  and  t  are  introducing  legislatxxi  to  re- 
establish a  fair  and  equitable  system  for  tax- 
payer! to  deduct  contributkxis  made  to  chari- 
table organizations.  The  current  system  offers 
only  texpayers  who  itemize  their  deductions 
an  Incentive  to  make  donatk>ns  to  charities. 
This  does  not  property  serve  the  interests  of 
knv-tof-mkkle-income  taxpayers  wtw  typically 
do  n^  itemize  nor  does  it  property  promote 
such  [worthwtiile  policy  as  encouraging  con- 
tributions to  charitable  organizatk>ns.  Our  bill 
woukJ  alk>w  taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  the 
ability  to  deduct  contributk>ns  in  excess  of 
$100. 

Congress  recognized  in  1981  that  taxpayers 
wtw  ttd  not  itemize  were  not  receiving  a  full 
tax  benefit  for  their  contritxitions  to  charity.  It 
was  also  noted  ttiat  altowing  nonitemizers  to 
dedutt  their  contributnns  wouM  stimulate 
broai^er  based  chantable  giving  to  nonprofit 
orgaiiizatk>ns,  many  of  wfiich  provide  human 
sendees  that  othenwise  might  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Govemment  After  enact- 
ment, of  this  change,  gifts  to  nonprofit  organi- 
z^io^s  surged. 


UTE  TO  CLARK  BURNETT 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
I  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

lursday,  March  21, 1991 

I/IS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  ixing  to  your  attentkKi  the  out- 
standing dontributkms  and  fine  publk;  service 
of  Claik  Bkjmett,  ttw  outgoing  president  of  the 
Chino  Va|ey  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Clark 
wil  be  holKxed  for  his  fine  work  at  a  dinner  in 
California  )n  April. 

A  natrv^  C^ifomian,  Clark  attended  Chaffey 
High  School,  Chaffey  (College,  and  Cal  State 
San  Bem«rdino.  For  the  last  24  years,  he  has 
hekj  a  nunber  of  management  positkxis  with 
the  Souttiem  California  Edison  Co.  Clark  is 
presently  area  manager  serving  as  public  rela- 
tk>ns  liaison  between  the  Edison  Co.  and  ttie 
communities  of  Ontario,  Montclair,  Chino,  and 
the  San  BemardirK)  County  Dairy  Preserve. 

r4eed^s  to  say,  Clark  is  very  active  with 
ttie  chansers  of  commerce  in  each  of  these 
cities.  For  the  last  year,  he  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Chino  Valley  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  and  as  a  board  member  of  the 
Montclair  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  also 
served  on  several  committees  of  ttie  Ontario, 
Montclair,  arxl  Chino  chambers.  In  addition,  he 
is  a  board  member  of  ttie  Ontano-Montclair 
YMCA  and  is  a  member  of  the  Blady  View 
Public/Private  Coalition  of  Governments. 

ClarV  has  had  tremendous  success  during 
his  tenure  as  chamber  president  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  its  positive  growth.  He  Is  cred- 
ited with  initiating  a  new  division  system  creat- 
ing an  executive  boani  of  president,  president- 
elect, and  three  vice  presidents.  This  new  divi- 
sion, which  assigned  specific  responsibilities 
to  each  position,  eased  the  flow  of  information 
and  improved  chamber  communications. 

Clark  was  also  very  supportive  of  new  publi- 
cation formats  during  his  term  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  ttie  completion  of  the  new  city  di- 
rectory. Publications  providing  up-to-date  infor- 
mation to  ttie  membership  regarding  ctiamber 
activities  reduced  production  costs.  In  addition, 
Clark's  commitment  to  maintaining  ttie  ctiarrv 
ber's  mission  statement— namely  stimulating  a 
positive  quality  of  life  and  job  devetopment— 
encouraged  greater  development  of  the  ctiam- 
ber*s  economic  and  legislative  action  commit- 
tees. Clark's  leadership  is  also  credited  with 
guiding  the  chamber  to  an  all-time  high  menv 
bership  devek)pment  and  communication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  and  our 
colleagues  as  we  honor  ttie  fine  achievements 
of  Clark  Burnett.  He  is  a  fine  model  of  profes- 
sk>nal  and  community  service  and  activism.  I 
woukj  like  to  wish  Clark  and  his  family  many 
more  years  of  success  as  he  is  recognized  by 
ttie  House  today. 


PANAMA  CANAL.  IS  OF  VITAL. 
IMPORTANCE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  shouW  seek 
to  negotiate  a  new  base  rights  agreement  with 
Panama  to  alk)w  United  States  troops  to  re- 
main in  Panama  beyorxj  Decemtier  31,  1999. 
Ttie  resolution  also  states  that  under  ttie  new 
agreement,  our  troops  retain  the  ability  to  act 
independently  to  protect  U.S.  interests  and  the 
operation  of  ttie  canal. 

Under  the  terms  of  ttie  1977  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  the  United  States  is  responsible  tor  the 
operation  and  defense  of  ttie  Panama  Canal 
until  December  31,  1999,  after  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  relinquishes  control  of  ttie  canal  and 
al  United  States  military  personnel  must  wittv 
draw  from  Panama. 

One  cannot  overstate  ttie  importance  of  ttie 
canal  both  strategically  and  economically.  The 
fact  that  the  waten^ray  is  still  conskJered  a  vital 
ctioke  point  in  times  of  crisis  is  dearty  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  warships 
to  transit  ttie  canal  since  ttie  beginning  of  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  actually  tripled.  Wittiout  ttie 
canal,  ships  would  have  to  make  a  13,000- 
mile  trip  around  Cape  Horn,  whnh  takes  ap- 
proximately 3  weeks.  The  United  States  also 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  Panama  Canal 
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for  its  Intemattonal  trade.  Cunently,  15  percent 
of  all  U.S.  imports  and  exports  pass  through 
ttie  canal  annually,  and  that  percentage  is  on 
the  rise. 

Clearly,  the  Panama  Canal  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  Its  security  cannot 
be  jeopardized.  While  there  is  no  question  that 
Panamanian  President  GuiNermo  Endara  has 
demonstrated  his  determinatton  to  restore  de- 
mocracy to  Panama,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact 
ttiat  Panama  has  a  history  of  unstable  govern- 
ments. As  recently  as  December  1990,  there 
was  a  coup  attempt  in  wh«h  100  members  of 
the  new  polce  force  seized  control  of  polrce 
headquarters  in  Panama  City.  Had  our  troops 
not  sutxJued  ttie  uprising,  It  is  possit)le  ttiat 
Panama  wouW  now  be  controlled  by  another 
Noriega-style  dk:tator. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  the  friendly  rela- 
tionship whkjh  currently  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  to  secure  our  inter- 
ests in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  polltKal 
situatxxi  in  Panama  tias  changed  dramatKalty 
since  ttie  signing  of  ttie  treaty,  and  as  a  result 
many  experts  believe  ttiat  Panamanian  atti- 
tudes toward  continued  presence  of  United 
States  troops  in  Panama  have  changed  as 
well.  No  longer  does  one  witness  ttie  fear  of 
Yankee  imperialism  to  the  degree  that  existed 
many  years  ago.  In  fact,  many  Panamanian 
Govemment  officials  have  openly  stated  that 
they  wouM  be  receptive  to  the  idea  of  nego- 
tiating a  t>ase  rights  agreement  with  the  United 
States  to  altow  our  troops  to  remain  in  Pan- 
ama after  the  1999  deadline.  This  resolutton 
simply  seeks  to  move  ttie  process  atiead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BETH- 
LEHEM ON  ITS  250TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  DON  RimR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  July,  we  will 
celebrate  the  215th  year  of  our  union,  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  a  group  of  hard  wort<ing, 
decent,  honorable  people  wtio  live  in  a  com- 
rrxjnity  oWer  than  Amenca  herself— the  city  of 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  which  celebrates  its 
250th  anniversary  this  year. 

Here  at  this  sceruc  crossroads  of  American 
history,  culture  and  industry  meet  Diversity 
and  traditkxi  coexist  tiarmoniously.  Beginning 
on  June  1  of  ttiis  year  and  ending  July  4, 
1992,  the  people  of  Bethlehem  will  celebrate 
2'/fe  centuries  of  this  kind  of  pride  and 
progress. 

Many  other  communities  across  the  country 
how  civK  anniversaries  each  year,  tjut  Beth- 
letiem,  Pennsylvania,  Is  different.  Ifs  special. 
In  its  history  we  find  examples  of  the  finest 
ideals  of  peace-toving,  community-minded 
people.  We  find  a  respect  for  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Lehigh  River  and  the  valley  that 
surrounds  it  We  find  daring  entrepreneurs 
with  brilliant  foresigtit  and  the  courage  to 
make  ttieir  dreams  reality.  And  we  find  a  resil- 
iency and  ctiaracter  in  ttie  many  ttwusands  of 
laborers  wtio  built  mighty  industries  ttiat  pow- 
ered America  to  worid  prominence. 
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The  people  of  Bethlehem  have  much  to  cel- 
ebrate. The  250th  anniversary  has  been  de- 
signed to  sen^e  three  disbnct  txif  Interrelated 
purposes— to  foster  a  better  understanding  of 
the  city's  past,  to  assess  the  vibi^ncy  and  di- 
versity of  the  city  today,  and  to  plan  an  even 
brighter  futwe  by  bringing  the  many  elements 
of  the  city  together  in  a  united  effort. 

Of  course,  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude 
cannot  happen  overnight.  And  recognizing  that 
fact  has  led  to  yet  another  very  visible  sign  of 
the  character  of  Bethlehem's  people. 

PreskJent  Bush  has  a  favorite  phrase  to  de- 
scribe the  spirit  of  vokjnteerism  in  America 
today— he  calls  it  his  Thousand  Points  of 
Light."  I  know  that  Bethlehem  routinely  enjoys 
the  brilliance  of  those  points  of  light,  but  never 
more  so  than  in  the  planning  of  the  city's 
250th  birthday. 

ConskJer  the  numbers  and  be  amazed: 
More  than  700  volunteers  working  on  more 
ttian  80  committees;  more  than  80  separate 
events  to  take  place;  more  ttian  a  year-tong 
celebratton;  and  more  than  2  years  of  planning 
and  preparation. 

If  all  adds  up  to  more  than  ttie  typical  conv 
munlty  celetxation.  Much  more.  From  pa- 
rades to  Interfaith  servnes,  from  celebrations 
of  Hisparac  culture  to  citywide  soflball  tour- 
naments, from  campus  tours  of  tocal  univer- 
sities to  a  festival  observing  the  role  of  labor- 
Bethlehem's  250th  Anniversary  tias  something 
for  everyone. 

In  other  words,  Bethlehem  is  planning  a 
community  awakening.  A  community  borxJng. 
A  community  communk>n  to  last  at  least  an- 
ottier  250  years. 

To  understand  ttie  spirit  of  community  that 
exists  in  the  Bethlehem  of  1991 ,  one  must  first 
understand  how  Bethlehem  evolved  from  its 
dramatK  birth  in  1741. 

In  ttie  mkl  18th  Century,  a  group  of 
Moravians— a  German  rekgkxjs  sect— es- 
caped ttie  rellgtous  Intolerance  of  their  twme- 
land  to  begin  misskxiary  wori<  with  the  Indians 
in  the  New  Worid.  After  some  failed  attenpts 
at  establishing  a  permanent  settlement,  ttiey 
eventually  set  up  a  community  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lehigh  River  and  the  Monocacy 
Creek.  Their  leader  and  benefactor,  the  dy- 
namic noWeman  Count  Nk:tiolaus  Ludwig 
Zinzendorf,  came  from  Europe  to  visit  ttie 
new,  and  as  yet  unnamed,  Moravian  settle- 
ment in  December  1741,  arriving  on  ttie  24th. 

At  the  ctose  of  ttie  group's  worship  service 
ttiat  coW  Christmas  Eve.  Count  Zinzendorf  led 
his  foltowers  from  their  Community  House  to 
an  adjoining  stable  and  began  to  sing  the 
hymn  ttiat  named  ttie  vilage  so  apdy: 

"Not  Jenisalem,  towfy  BethletierrVTwas  ttiat 
gave  us  Christ  to  save  us/fvtot  Jerusalem,  fa- 
vored Bethlehem/Honored  is  ttiat  name/ 
Thence  came  Jesus  to  release  us/Favored 
Bethlehem.  . ." 

The  simple-living  Moravians  led  their  be- 
toved  Bethletiem  for  ttie  next  century — roughly 
from  ttie  Revoluttonary  \Nai  to  ttie  eve  of  the 
Civil  War— as  a  communal  society,  unti  ulti- 
mately the  rush  of  ttie  Industrial  Revolutton 
swept  Bettiletiem  into  ttie  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

The  age  of  ttie  entrepreneur  greatly  bene- 
fited Bettilehem  and  her  people,  spawning  Le- 
high University— one  of  ttie  natton's  great  cen- 
ters for  the  study  of  engineering  and  ttie 
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sciences— and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
liofv— the  "Arsenal  of  Denxxracy"  that  helped 
build  the  victorious  armies  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II  and  the  structural  giant  ttiat  built  such 
enduring  American  landmarks  as  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  the  BrooMyn  Bridge  and  ttie  Em- 
pire State  Building. 

Today  Bethlehem  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
a  truly  modem  American  city.  Industries  sur- 
vive and  thrive  as  the  business  community 
learns  to  adapt  to  shifting  markets.  Beth- 
lehem's citizens,  the  people  who  give  the  city 
its  heart,  keep  ttieir  sense  of  pride  and  shared 
oommunity  in  focus. 

As  ttw  city  tooka  ahead  to  its  future  great- 
ness. It  sees  as  its  ongoing  foundation  ttx>se 
things  Vhat  have  enabled  it  to  succeed  for  ttie 
past  250  years: 

A  bedrock  of  faith,  bom  in  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gious freedom  urxjer  ttie  Moravians  and  rK>w 
realized  in  a  multitude  of  faith  communities. 

A  belief  in  education,  nurtured  in  ttie  closed 
Moravian  society  and  t>k>ssoming  with  estab- 
Kstvnent  of  four  colteges  and  universities  ttiat 
continue  today. 

A  strong  work  ettic,  tiegun  in  ttie  agrarian 
culture  of  the  18th  Century,  proven  in  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  and  still  very  much  alive  in 
the  modem,  nrxjiti-faceted  business  commu- 
nity. 

A  strength  in  diversity,  at  first  shunned  by 
Bethlehem's  founders  txjt  now  ttie  pillar  of 
Bethletiem's  civic  pride  and  record  of  achieve- 


So  as  the  gentle  sound  of  church  tiells  tie- 
gins  on  the  moming  of  June  1,  signaling  ttie 
start  of  ttie  250lh  anniversary  celebration, 
Americans  everywhere  can  take  a  lesson  from 
ttie  gentle  yet  strong,  diverse  yet  united  peo- 
ple of  Bettiletiem,  Pennsylvania. 

By  txjikjing  on  a  solkl  historic  foundation,  by 
demonstrating  a  remarkable  spirit  of  volunta- 
rism, and  t>y  joining  tiands  and  tiearts  to  cre- 
ate a  better  tomorrow,  my  constituents  in 
Bethlehem  celetirate  themselves— a  proud 
group  of  Americans  ttiat  make  America  proud. 

I  tiave  personally  savored  the  quiet  gra- 
ciousness  of  Bethlehem,  its  history,  its  archi- 
tecture, its  quality  of  Kfe,  its  people.  Whether 
it's  the  Bach  Choir  at  Packer  Chapel  on  a 
warm  spring  day;  or  the  tiest  community-wkie 
musical  extravaganza  in  America,  Musikfest; 
or  ttie  only  trout  stream  in  America  to  ftow 
ttirough  an  urban  area;  or  the  mills,  factories, 
and  industrial  parks  emptoying  men  and 
women  with  true  grit  and  a  work  ethK,  Betti- 
lehem  is  a  very  special  and  frierxjiy  place. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  people  aH  over  ttie  country,  to  come  see 
what  makes  Bettiiehem  such  a  unk^ue  and 
oommendabte  coHectxxi  of  people  and  cul- 
tures. ITS  t)een  ttiat  way  for  250  years,  even 
longer  than  our  Nation  has  existed  and  it  gets 
better  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  join  with  us  in  ceiebratkxi.  I 
am  proud  to  represent  ttie  people  of  Betti- 
iehem, arxl  I  congratulate  them  on  ttieir  city's 
anniversary. 


exJtensions  of  remarks 

HOW  WEAPONS  TRADE 
EMBOLDENED  IRAQ 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMTIll 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  ^MITH  of  Fkirida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukt 
like  to  Submit  for  the  Recoro  a  recent  artk;le 
written  by  Mk;heal  T.  Klare,  the  director  of  the 
Five  College  Program  in  Peace  and  Workl  Se- 
curity Studies.  Mr.  Klare  is  an  expert  on  ttie 
Middle  East,  and  recently  had  ttie  pleasure  of 
engaging  in  a  discusskin  with  him  wtien  tie 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
commitee  of  ttie  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  whk;h  I  am  a  memtier. 

As  I  have  stated  time  and  again,  a  tremen- 
dous problem  in  the  MkkJIe  East  is  the  pletti- 
ora  of  weapons  tieing  dealt  to  volatile  regimes 
in  ttiat  region.  I  woukj  tiope  ttiat  the  United 
States  will  take  ttie  lead  in  preventing  arms 
sales  to  ttiese  hostile  Mkktle  East  nations. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Klare's  artk:le  follows: 
[Fiiom  the  Boston  Globe.  Aug.  12,  1990] 


Ho« 


Weapons  Trade  Emboldened  Iraq 
(By  Micliael  T.  Klare) 


Iraq  fougrtat  Its  way  into  Kuwait  with  Im- 
ported weaiK>ns— tanks  and  artillery  from 
the  S(  ivlet  Union,  armored  troop  carriers 
from  1  trazll.  missiles  and  helicopters  from 
Franc* .  With  all  of  Iraq's  considerable  oil 
wealtl  at  his  disposal,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
been  a  ble  to  shop  on  the  international  mar- 
ket fo: '  virtually  any  weapon  he  has  sought. 
Until  low,  nothing  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
Hussei  a's  arms-buying  mania.  Hence,  if  we 
are  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  present 
crisis,  it  would  be  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance }f  imposing  multilateral  restraints  on 
the  gl<  l>al  traffic  In  conventional  weapons. 

Onlj  once  l>efore.  In  1977-78.  have  US  lead- 
ers a  itempted  to  negotiate  multilateral 
curbs  on  the  international  arms  traffic. 
Wami  ig  that  "the  virtually  unrestrained 
8prea(i  of  conventional  weaponry  threatens 
stabili  ty  in  every  region  of  the  world,"  then 
Presid  snt  Carter  invited  Soviet  leaders  to 
join  him  in  negotiating  mutual  constraints 
on  superpower  arms  exports. 

Unfortunately,  these  negotiations — the  so- 
called  Conventional  Arms  Transfer  Talks, 
knowQ  as  CATT— made  only  minor  headway 
iMforej  a  renewal  of  Cold  War  tensions  led  to 
a  breakdown  in  US-Soviet  relations.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  no  international  talks 
on  controlling  the  arms  trade,  and  avid  buy- 
ers ll^e  Saddam  Hussein  have  encountered 
little  dlfnculty  in  obtaining  any  nonnuclear 
weapon  that  they've  hungered  for.  Between 
1982-1189  alone.  Third  World  countries  spent 
an  estimated  S303  billion  on  imported  arms, 
ammvinltion  and  related  equipment.  Included 
in  thlB  largesse,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congi^ss,  were  some  10,800  tanks  and  mobile 
cannob,  20,000  armored  troop  carriers,  2,800 
superfonlc  fighter  planes.  530  comlMit  vessels 
L900  surface-to-air  missiles. 

important  than  these  numbers,  how- 
ls the  sophistication  of  the  weapons  in- 
unhindered  by  any  restrictions  on 
what  they  could  purchase,  cash-  or  credit- 
rich  buyers  have  been  able  to  acquire  the 
most  capable  systems  in  the  American,  So- 
viet tind  European  inventories,  including 
modern  fighter  aircraft,  heavy  battle  tanks, 
missile-armed  warshlpe  and  advanced  com- 
munications gear.  By  1900.  the  arsenals  of 
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many  Third  World  nations  were  virtually  In- 
dlstinguishible  from  those  of  the  front-line 
states  in  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

While  maJny  emerging  Third  World  leaders 
have  p&rtidipated  In  this  orgy  of  arms  buy- 
ing, not  one  has  come  close  to  the  heights 
scaled  by  Saddam  Hussein.  Between  1983  and 
1987,  Iraq  Was  the  world's  leading  consumer 
of  imported  weapons,  accounting  for  some 
S29.9  billion  in  military  purchases,  or  16  per- 
cent of  total  Third  World  arms  spending. 
Major  suppliers  to  the  Iraqi  military  in- 
cluded the  Soviet  Union  (with  S13.9  billion  In 
sales),  France  (with  S4.8  billion),  China  (with 
S3.3  billiot).  Brazil,  Egypt  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.   I 

The  exaqt  details  of  the  mammoth  mili- 
tary purchases  made  by  Hussein  during  this 
period  are  pot  fully  known,  but  independent 
agencies  such  as  the  Stockholm  Inter- 
national P0ace  Research  Institute  provide  a 
rough  talli  of  Iraqi  acquisitions.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to' the  SIPRI  Yearbook  for  1990.  re- 
cent Iraqi  purchases  from  Moscow  include 
1,700  T-62  a(nd  T-72  tanks.  350  Scud-B  surface- 
to-surface  missiles,  and  360  BM-21  multiple 
rocket  launchers.  From  France,  Iraq  has  ac- 
quired soine  64  Mirage-1  Qghter  planes.  734 
Ezocet  anflship  missiles  (one  of  which  was 
used  to  strike  the  USS  Stark  in  1987),  and 
4.800  Milanantitank  missiles.  Sales  by  China 
include  1,300  T-59  and  T-69  tanks  plus  650 
troop  carriers,  while  sales  by  Brazil  include 
66  Astros-u  multiple  rocket  launchers  and 
200  EE-9  Ciscavel  armored  cars. 

It  goes  ^without  saying  ttiat  these,  and 
other  such;  deliveries,  have  provided  Baghdad 
with  a  formidable  coml>at  capability,  wheth- 
er for  use  In  further  attacks  against  Arab  oil 
producers  pr  for  defense  against  the  US-led 
multinational  strike  force.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing here  of  a  shabby,  ill-equipped  rabble  like 
the  Panan)anlan  Defense  Force  but  a  power- 
ful army  endowed  with  large  quantities  of 
the  world's  most  capable  weapons  systems — 
weapons  at  good  as  those  fielded  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  closest 
allies.  It  MTould  be  terribly  ironic,  indeed,  if 
the  United  States  and  NATO  forces  now  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  were  forced  to  defend 
themselves  against  these  weapons. 

One  might  ask.  of  course,  why  the  coun- 
tries nainid  alxive  went  on  selling  arms  to 
Iraq  when  it  became  obvious,  as  early  as  1980 
(when  Iraq  invaded  Iran),  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein was  (ent  on  regional  domination.  The 
answers  vfe  would  receive  are  predictably 
varied:  feair  of  an  Iranian  victory  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Conflict;  a  desire  to  establish  close 
ties  with  ian  up-and-coming  regional  super- 
power; an(  a  craving  for  Iraqi  petrodollars. 
What  it  ail  adds  up  to,  however,  was  a  cyni- 
cal disregard  for  the  consequences  of  selling 
modem  vfeapons  to  an  aspiring  regional 
power  and  the  lack  of  any  International  re- 
straints 09  the  traiffic  In  arms. 

Would  4n  international  ban  on  military 
sales  to  Miq  tiave  prevented  the  present  cri- 
sis in  the  Middle  East?  No  one.  of  course,  can 
answer  tl^s  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
There  is  po  doubt,  however,  that  Hussein's 
recent  a^ms  purchases  have  greatly  en- 
hanced ttie  offensive  striking  power  of  the 
Iraqi  arm^,  and  given  Iraq  a  significant  ad- 
vantage <)ver  other  regional  powers.  More 
than  this,  the  lurid  abcuidon  with  which  the 
major  arpis  suppliers  satisfied  Hussein's 
military  appetite  could  only  have  been  inter- 
preted by  him  as  quasi-endorsement  of  his 
regional  Imibitions.  And  while  the  United 
States  was  not  one  of  the  nations  that  sold 
arms  to  Iraq,  Washington's  failure  to  put 
any  press  ire  on  our  allies  to  stop  doing  so 
can  only  f>e  viewed  as  a  form  of  implied  con- 
sent. 
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Clearly,  it  is  too  late  to  stop  Hussein 
through  an  arms  embargo — he  already  has 
all  the  weapons  he  needs  for  a  major  mili- 
tary crusade.  But  in  coming  to  terms  with 
all  that  has  occurred  over  the  last  few 
weeks,  we  should  surely  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  international  cooperation  in 
controlling  the  arms  traffic.  New  multilat- 
eral constraints  are  clearly  needed  to  pre- 
vent other  potential  aggressors  from  follow- 
ing Iraq's  example  by  building  up  their  own 
military  arsenals.  Such  constraints  will  take 
time  and  effort  to  negotiate,  but.  fortu- 
nately, unlike  the  situation  in  1978  when  the 
CATT  talks  were  suspended,  there  are  no 
outstanding  political  obstacles  to  such  ini- 
tiatives: The  Soviet  Union  has  already 
agreed  to  participate  in  an  arms  embargo  of 
Iraq  and  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  broader  international  moves 
aimed  at  curbing  the  arms  trade.  Indeed,  at 
no  other  moment  in  recent  history  have  con- 
ditions been  more  ripe  for  such  initiatives. 

What  form  would  such  an  arrangement 
take?  The  details  would  naturally  have  to  be 
left  up  to  the  negotiators  Involved,  but  what 
we  should  be  looking  for  would  be  something 
along  the  lines  of  the  controls  discussed  at 
the  original  CATT  talks:  a  US-Soviet  agree- 
ment to  restrict  the  numbers  and  types  of 
high-technology  weapons  exported  to  areas 
of  conflict,  such  as  the  Middle  East.  To  be 
truly  effective,  of  course,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  eventually  have  to  involve  other 
major  suppliers,  such  as  France  and  China. 
This  will  require  intense  lobbying  on  the 
part  of  the  superpowers  (and  possibly  some 
tradeoffs  in  terms  of  compensatory  trade 
agreements),  but  both  Paris  and  Beijing  have 
joined  the  embargo  of  Iraq  and  thus  appear 
agreeable  to  international  controls  of  this 
sort. 

The  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  has  caught 
most  of  the  world  off  guard  and  posed  very 
serious  threats  to  US  and  global  security.  We 
obviously  cannot  undo  all  of  the  damage 
caused  by  this  assault,  but  we  can  respond 
constructively  by  taking  steps  to  prevent 
such  catastrophes  in  the  future.  An  inter- 
national system  for  controlling  the  trade  in 
sophisticated  weapons  would  be  one  very  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction. 


THE  BUSINESS  ASSISTANCE 
CENTER:  ON  THE  RISE 


HON.  ILEANA  R0S4IIfnNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18.  1991,  the  Miami  Herald  recognized 
a  man  who  should  prove  to  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  business  community  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  Business  Assistance  Center  [BAG]  in 
Miami  has  a  mission  to  spur  the  growth  of 
biack  businesses  by  lending  the  funds  which 
these  entrepreneurs  need.  Ron  Frazier.  the 
new  chairman  of  BAG,  krwws  our  comrrxinity 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  residing  in  it.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  this  article 
for  the  Record  which  pays  tritxite  to  Mr. 
Frazier  and  his  mission. 
Black -Oriented  Lender  Names  Chairman- 
Assistance  Center  Must  Fix  Image.  New 
Leader  Says 

By  Derek-Reveron 
The  Business  Assistance  Center's  mission 
is  to  spur  growth  of  black  businesses  by  lend- 
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ing  them  money.  But  the  center  has  strict 
loan  requirements,  and  there  are  few  black 
firms  that  have  been  able  to  meet  them. 

What's  more,  the  center  has  developed  a 
negative  image  among  blacks.  So  how  does  It 
expect  to  fulfill  its  mission?  Enter  Ron 
Frazier.  its  new  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive. 

Frazier,  who  owns  an  architectural  firm  in 
Liberty  City,  was  elected  last  month.  He  is 
the  first  owner  of  a  small  business  to  head 
the  center.  But  Frazier  is  no  stranger  to  the 
center's  Inner  workings.  He  has  been  on  the 
organization's  lx>ard  since  It  was  founded  in 
1962. 

IMAGE  A  PRIORITY 

Frazier,  48,  says  he  want  to  dust  off  the 
center's  "negative  image"  and  make  It  a 
"business  financing  machine."  That's  a 
tough  assignment,  according  to  other  board 
members  and  its  president,  Newall 
Daughtrey.  However,  they  say,  Fraziers 
drive  and  single-mindedness  are  up  to  the 
task. 

"You  always  know  where  you  stand  with 
Ron  because  he's  to  the  point."  Daughtrey 
says.  "His  attitude  is  that  he  wants  every- 
body to  help.  But  if  you  don't  want  to  help, 
get  out  of  the  way." 

Says  board  member  Joseph  Alfano,  direc- 
tor of  the  Private  Industry  Council  of  South 
Florida.  "Ron  Is  an  aggressive  and  dynamic 
person." 

Frazier  on  Frazier  "I'm  a  very  focused  in- 
dividual. I  extract  commitment  from  people 
who  work  with  me." 

He  takes  the  reins  of  a  private  organiza- 
tion that  was  created  in  the  wake  of  the  1980 
riots  and  has  been  financed  with  private 
funds  from  corporate  contributors  like  Ryder 
System  and  Knight-Ridder. 

knows  the  rough  ROAD 

Frazier  knows  first-hand  the  bumpy  road 
to  success  traveled  by  small  businesses. 

He  grew  up  in  Houston,  and  attended  seg- 
regated public  schools. 

He  enrolled  at  Howard  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  studied  architecture.  He 
graduated  in  1966  and  enrolled  at  Catholic 
University,  also  In  Washington,  to  study  for 
a  master's  degree  in  architecture. 

After  graduating,  he  moved  to  Miami.  He 
came  to  the  area  because  his  wife,  Regina. 
who  is  from  South  Florida,  wanted  to  return 
to  the  area.  He  was  reluctant. 

"I  didn't  see  any  opportunities  for  blacks 
in  Miami,  especially  for  architects."  he  says. 

Nevertheless,  he  landed  a  job  as  a  planner 
for  the  Miami  office  of  Kendree  &  Shepard.  a 
Philadelphia  planning  consultant  firm. 
Eventually,  he  was  named  director  of  the 
firm's  Miami  office. 

In  1972.  he  left  Kendree  it  Shepard  and 
taught  at  the  University  of  Miami  for  a  year, 
while  laying  plans  to  start  his  own  business. 
At  first,  he  was  the  only  employee.  Today, 
the  firm  has  10  employees.  In  1989.  it  received 
the  first  Black  Business  of  the  Year  award 
given  by  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

While  Frazier  sympathizes  with  the  prob- 
lems of  small  businesses,  he  has  no  plans  to 
ease  the  assistance  center's  lending  require- 
ments. They  aren't  unusually  tight,  he  says. 
For  many  loans  approved  by  the  agency,  the 
borrower  has  put  up  as  little  as  5  percent  to 
15  percent  of  the  loan  value  in  equity,  com- 
pared with  a  minimum  of  25  percent  to  30 
percent  required  by  most  Umks,  he  says. 

FIRST  MISSION  IN  SURVIVAL 

The  assistance  center  is  perceived  to  have 
stringent  requirements  because  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  loan  applicants  are 
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turned  down.  Frazier  says.  The  center  tries 
to  run  itself  like  a  profitable  business,  he 
says.  Its  first  mission  is  to  survive.  And  it 
can't  do  that  if  it  lends  funds  to  businesses 
simply  because  they  are  black-owned,  he 
says. 

"When  people  don't  get  loans,  they  say, 
BAC  isn't  here  to  help  the  black  commu- 
nity,'" Daughtrey  says.  That's  the  primary 
cause  of  the  center's  poor  image  among 
blacks,  he  says. 

"The  BAC's  Image  is  something  that  we 
have  discussed  at  many  board  meetings." 
says  board  meml)er  Jonathan  Mariner,  vice 
president  of  finance  for  the  Greater  Miami 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau.  "Clearly, 
people  view  the  BAC." 

Says  board  member  Bill  CuUom,  president 
of  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"Ron  needs  to  make  sure  that  all  blacks  in 
Dade  know  that  the  BAC  is  working  for 
them." 

Frazler's  plan: 

Meet  with  black  organizations,  such  as  the 
Miami-Dade  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  ex- 
plain what  the  assistance  center  does. 

Have  himself,  board  members  and  staffers 
speak  at  community  gatherings. 

Shorten  the  loan  approval  process. 

Streamline  the  center's  internal  oper- 
ations. 

His  other  goals: 

Lend  funds  to  black  businesses  all  over 
Dade.  Many  have  perceived— falsely.  Frazier 
says — that  the  primary  mission  of  the  assist- 
ance center  is  to  aid  firms  in  Liberty  City. 

"There  are  black  businesses  all  over  Dade, 
and  they  need  help."  Frazier  says. 

Encourage  local  firms  to  do  business  with 
center  clients. 

Secure  additional  funding  by  encouragelng 
banks  to  lend  money  to  black  businesses. 

Told  by  others  it  will  take  longer  than  a 
one-year  term  to  complete  those  goals,  he  re- 
sponds: "I  plan  to  be  chairman  for  more  than 
one  year- unless  they  vote  me  out." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally congratulate  Fion  Frazier.  The  btack 
business  community  in  South  Fk)hda  should 
be  well  served  t>y  a  man  of  his  character. 


PHILIPPINE  SCOUT  RETIREMENT 
PAY  EQUITY 

HON.  uoTeTpaneha 

OF  CALIFX>RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislatkxi  to  redress  a  tongslanding 
inequity  in  our  treatment  of  a  very  inportant 
group  of  veterans  whose  vital  service  to  our 
Nation  has  passed  virtually  unacknowledged. 
This  bill  woukj  equalize  retirement  pay  tor 
former  WorW  War  ll-era  PhiNpptne  scouts,  who 
fought  so  bravely  as  part  of  the  United  Slates 
Army,  and  their  survivors. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Philippine  scouts 
were  not  foreign  sokiers;  they  were  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  United  States  Amiy.  Created  in 
1901,  the  scouts  ¥vere  an  elite  organization 
with  a  high  esprit  de  corps.  Selection  stand- 
ards were  extremely  strict  and  Filipinos  con- 
sidered it  an  hoTKX  to  be  a  member.  Never 
nunt>ering  more  than  12,000  men,  the  scouts 
were  to  serve  a  pivotal  role  in  the  valiant  de- 
fense of  the  Bataan  Peninsula. 

General  MacArttiur  descnbed  the  scotAs  as 
"excellent    troops,    cornplelely    protossionat. 
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loyal,  and  devoted."  When  recruiting  tfiem, 
General  MacArttiur  pledged,  and  I  quote: 

War  is  the  great  equalizer  of  men.  E>very 
meml>er  of  my  command  shall  receive  equal 
pay  and  allowances  based  on  the  United 
States  Army  pay  scale,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality. 

At  the  onset  of  war  in  the  Pacific,  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Hartor  ar)d  invaded 
the  Philippine  islarxls,  tt>ese  soldiers  tiecanne 
the  key  to  our  entire  South  Pacific  strategy. 
Against  overwt>elmir>g  odds,  faced  with  superi- 
ority in  numbers  and  equipment,  devoid  of  air 
cover  against  constant  tx>mbings  by  ttie  Japa- 
nese, ravaged  t>y  malaria  and  t)ert-beri 
brought  on  by  a  dnt  of  only  polished  rice  and 
a  few  carmed  goods  per  day,  these  men 
helped  hoM  the  Bataan  Peninsula  for  98  days. 
Over  1 ,000  of  them  went  on  to  fight  another 
5  weeks  in  Corregklor.  This  determined  resist- 
ance denied  the  Japanese  an  essential  base 
for  the  projected  thrust  into  tfie  South  Pacific. 
Indeed,  t>y  forcing  ttie  enemy  to  retain  a  large 
preseiwe  in  the  Philippines,  the  scouts  pre- 
vented ttiem  from  using  their  resources  to  at- 
tack Allied  shipments  of  men  arxl  nr^terials  to 
Australia  arxj  New  Caledonia.    . 

Despite  the  valiant  services  of  the 
Pliilippinescouts  who  fought  arxj  sacrifKed 
skle  by  side  with  American  sokjiers  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  tfie  scouts  were  a  fully  irv 
corporated  ur>it  of  tf>e  United  States  Army,  the 
scouts  received  only  a  fraction  of  tfie  regular 
pay  received  by  tfieir  American  counterparts. 
In  fact,  wfiile  an  American  private  was  earning 
$30  per  month  during  ttie  war,  a  Philippine 
scout  with  comparable  rank  who  had  tieen 
serving  for  tfie  same  amount  of  time  was 
earning  only  $9  for  his  exposure  to  the  same 
ftardsfiips  and  dangers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  tfiat  tfie  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  redress  this  longstand- 
ing inequity  in  our  Nation's  treatment  of  this 
very  special  group  of  Workj  War  II  veterans. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
wouk)  equate  the  retirement  t)enerits  paid  to 
former  scouts  or  ttieir  sun/ivors  equal  with 
those  wtiich  are  paid  to  ttieir  American  coun- 
terparts of  tfie  same  grade  and  length  of  serv- 
ice. Several  years  ago,  tfie  Department  of  the 
Army  estimated  that  the  cost  of  adjusting  re- 
tirement benefits  for  tfie  remaining  living  Phil- 
ippine scouts  wouM  be  only  $724,000  per 
year — a  smalt  price  to  pay  for  a  commitment 
which  has  been  ignored  for  over  40  years. 

Wfiiie  the  budgetary  impact  of  this  pay 
equalization  is  small,  tfie  symbolk:  value  is  inv 
mense.  Congresskinal  auttiorization  of  ad- 
justed retirement  benefits  wouW  be  a  mean- 
ingful demonstration  of  our  gratitude  for  tfie 
faithful  and  gallant  service  of  ttie  scourts  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  I  again  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  worttiwtiie  measure. 

For  the  convenierx^e  of  my  colleagues,  ttie 
text  of  the  bill  foNows: 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  tiill  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.— 
Be  it  enacted  bn  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asseTrU)led, 

aSCnON  L  SHORT  TTnX. 

Tills  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Philippine 
Scout  Retirement  Pay  Equity  Act". 
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SEC.  2.  Pi  HJPPINE  SCOIT  RETIREO  PAY  E<)UAU- 
ZATION. 

The  Si  cretary  of  the  Army  shall  redeter- 
mine tb(  retired  pay  of  each  i>er80n  entitled 
to  retirt  d  pay  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense foi  service  as  a  Philippine  Scout  during 
the  perl>d  beginning  on  December  7,  1941, 
and  end  ng  on  December  31,  1946,  as  if  the 
rate  of  I  laslc  pay  payable  to  such  person  at 
the  tim<  of  retirement  had  been  the  rate  of 
basic  pa?  payable  to  any  other  member  of 
the  Unit  ed  States  Army  in  the  same  grade 
and  wit]  I  the  same  lengrth  of  service  as  such 
person.  The  redetermination  of  retired  pay 
shall  ap5ly  only  for  retired  pay  payable  for 
months  fbegirming  on  or  after  tlie  effective 
date  of  ttis  Act. 
ffic.  3.  Philippine  scout  survivor  benefit 

ADJUSTMENT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  adjust  the 
base  am  >unt  used  to  calculate  survivor  bene- 
fits und(  r  subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of  title 
10,  Unib  d  States  Code,  for  each  person  enti- 
tled to  s  urvivor  benefits  as  the  survivor  of  a 
Phllippiie  Scout  who  served  during  the  pe- 
riod beg  nning  on  December  7.  1941,  and  end- 
ing on  I  ecember  31,  1946,  to  reflect  the  rede- 
termina  Jon  of  retired  pay  made  for  such 
Philippi  le  Scout  under  section  2.  The  adjust- 
ment of  survivor  benefits  shall  apply  only  for 
survivoi  benefits  payable  for  months  begin- 
ning on|  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  I  ct  shall  take  effect  60  days  after  the 
date  of  1  he  enactment  of  this  Act. 


LEGACY  OF  NEGLECT 


ION.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  TttE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  M  ^NTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conn- 
mend  tc  my  colleagues'  attentk>n  an  excellent 
txjt  very  disturbing  report  on  our  Nation's 
b-ansportation  needs  written  by  Mr.  Jake  West, 
general  president  of  ttie  International  Associa- 
tion of  Sridge,  Structural,  and  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers,  AFL-CIO.  This  report,  which  Is  enti- 
tled a  "Legacy  of  Neglect:  America's  Decaying 
Roads  »nd  Bridges,"  very  clearly  and  force- 
fully discusses  the  transportation  infrastructure 
crisis  facing  our  Nation  and  wfiat  we  in  Con- 
gress must  do  to  avert  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Sf)eaker,  this  report  calls  for  a  major  irv 
vestmettt  in  retxiikjing  and  expanding  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  infrastructure.  Ttie  amount 
of  Federal  dollars  needed  to  address  ttiis 
problemi  is  large.  However,  the  Congress  must 
not  retreat  from  its  responsibilities.  Each  year 
deteriorating  and  unsafe  roads  and  bridges 
cause  thousands  of  needless  deaths  and 
costs  tt\e  United  States  billions  of  dollars  in 
decreased  productivity,  higher  prices,  and  kist 
jobs.  And  every  year  we  fail  to  address  our  irv 
frastrucure  needs  means  the  cost  of  solving 
ttie  proMem  will  increase  greatly,  as  well  as 
the  scooe  of  ttie  Nation's  infrasbixture  prob- 
lem.     1 

This  (bport  outlines  six  recommendations  for 
a  comprehensive  plan  designed  to  solve  our 
Nation's  infrastructure  crisis  wtiich  I  tielieve 
Congress  shoukj  give  serious  consideration: 
devek)ptnent  of  a  two-tiered  Federal  funding 
system;,  promotion  of  private  initiatives;  cre- 
ation oil  a  National  Infrastructure  Corporation; 
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amendments  to  the  Federal  and  State  Tax 
Codes;  an  increase  in  user  fees;  and,  an  irv 
crease  in  puplic  awareness  of  our  Infrastiic- 
ture  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  working  together  we 
will  tie  able  to  solve  our  infrastructure  prob- 
lems and  le^d  ttiis  Nation  into  a  new  era  of 
economic  productivity  and  growth.  I  am  corv 
fident  ttiat  under  ttie  able  leadership  of  our 
good  friendsi  and  colleagues,  Bob  Roe,  the 
new  ctiarimdn  of  the  Committee  on  Publk; 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  Norm  Mineta, 
tfie  chairmani  of  the  SutKommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  we  will  succeed  in  this  monu- 
mental task  jof  rebuikfing  our  Nation's  trans- 
portation infristiojcture.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  therrt  and  tfie  rest  of  my  colleagues  in 
developing  a  new  national  surface  tianspor- 
tation  prograin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  enjoyed  knowing  Jake 
West  since  I  came  to  the  Congress  6  years 
ago.  This  rdport  will  serve  as  an  important 
starting  poiri  in  tfie  upcoming  infrastructure 
det>ate  in  Cpngress.  I  know  our  colleagues 
join  me  in  commending  him  for  producing  this 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  a  summary  of 
this  report  b|e  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 
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lEOLECT— America's  Decaying 
}AD8  AND  Bridges 

(By  Jake  West) 
summary 
Iportation    Infrastructure    crisis 
ppear.  By  waiting  to  solve  our 
e  iTroblems,  our  elected  officials 
;ing  the  safety  and  economic  fu- 
lericans.  We  must  start  devel- 
ilicles  to  fund  these  infrastnic- 
now,  while  there  is  still  time. 

/.  The  Problem 

The  state  pf  America's  roads  and  bridges  is 
deplorable.  JThe  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture systemlthat  took  three  decades  to  con- 
struct, haspeen  crumbling  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate.  Tie  lack  of  government  commit- 
ment to  properly  maintain  America's  infra- 
structure system,  combined  with  budget 
deficits  at  ^1  levels  of  government  and  the 
absence  of  ihe  political  will  to  raise  taxes 
has  resulted^  in  the  rapid  deterioration  of  our 
roads  and  bradges. 

Massive  underinvestment  at  a  time  of  In- 
creased use  has  left  our  nation's  transpor- 
tation infra  itructure  in  a  state  of  appalling 
disrepair.  Ii  June  1989,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation SLmuel  Skinner  reported  to  Con- 
gress that: 

Half  of  al  highways  not  receiving  federal 
aid,  and  on  !-thlrd  receiving  federal  aid  are 
classified  as  "poor"  or  "fair"  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  [DOT]. 

Of  the  577,700  bridges  in  the  United  States, 
41  percent  ai'e  either  deficient  or  olwolete! 

Included  in  the  41  percent  are  5,186  closed 
bridges  and  102.531  classified  as  functionally 
obsolete. 

The  situal  ion  promises  to  worsen  as  Amer- 
icans contii  ue  to  increase  their  use  of  roads 
and  bridges.  In  1988,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  [DOT]  recorded  that  2.02  tril- 
lion vehicle  miles  were  traveled  over  Ameri- 
ca's highwairs  and  bridges.  This  is  a  14  per- 
cent increai«  over  1985,  and  a  23  percent  in- 
crease over'  1983.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Estimates  Industry  alone  will  In- 
crease traffic  on  the  nation's  transportation 
system  by  a  n  average  of  2.6  percent  annually 
over  the  nej  t  five  years. 
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II.  Costs  of  deficient  roads  and  bridges 

Without  calculating  Increased  use,  the  cost 
of  rebuilding  our  transportation  Infrastruc- 
ture is  phenomenal.  The  Federal  Highway 
Authority  estimates  the  total  cost  of  fully 
repairing  our  roads  and  bridges  is  $750  bil- 
lion. S34  billion  annually  through  2005.  This 
is  more  than  the  estimated  SSOO  billion  cost 
of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout! 

Given  the  enormous  price  we  will  pay  for 
the  greed  and  corruption  of  wealthy  busi- 
nessmen and  politicians,  and  the  swollen 
state  of  the  deficit,  many  will  ask  how  the 
nation  can  afford  to  rebuild  our  transpor- 
tation Infrastructure.  The  more  relevant 
question  is  how  can  we  afford  not  to. 

Poor  roads  and  bridges  have  a  devastating 
Impact  on  the  U.S.  economy.  America's  eco- 
nomic boom  of  the  SO's  and  60'8  resulted,  in 
part,  from  construction  of  the  world's  most 
advanced  network  of  highways  and  bridges. 
Their  deterioration  greatly  adds  to  the  cost 
of  moving  goods  and  people,  placing  our  na- 
tion at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Indeed,  DOT's  TransportaUon  Systems 
Center  estimates  that  at  their  present  state 
of  decay,  by  1995  deficient  roads  and  bridges 
will  cost  the  U.S.  economy  a: 

3.2  percent  loss  in  Gross  National  Product; 

8  percent  Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index; 

5.9  percent  decrease  in  disposable  Income; 

2.2  percent  reduction  in  employment; 

2.7  percent  reduction  in  labor  productivity 
in  the  manufacturing  sector;  and 

3.6  percent  decrease  in  labor  iwoductivlty 
in  non-manufacturing  Industries. 

The  human  impact  of  poor  roads  and 
bridges  is  also  frightening.  Accidents  are 
twice  as  likely  to  occur  on  bad  roads  than  on 
roads  that  are  well  maintained.  In  1988  alone, 
over  47,000  Americans  died  and  over  3.5  mil- 
lion people  were  Injured  in  traffic  accidents, 
some  undoubtedly  caused  by  Improperly 
maintained  roads. 

In  recent  years,  bridge  collapses  in  Green- 
wich, Connecticut;  Covington,  Tennessee; 
Amsterdam,  New  York;  and  Mobile,  Alabama 
have  claimed  the  lives  of  many  Innocent  vic- 
tims. These  deaths  and  injuries  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  U.S.  had  adequately  fund- 
ed road  and  bridge  repair  projects. 

///.  Benefits  of  road  and  bridge  improvements 

Reports  and  studies  provide  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Investing  in  infrastructure  wiU 
benefit  the  U.S.  economy.  The  DOT  has  re- 
ported that  fully  repairing  our  roads  and 
bridges  will  create  over  1.3  million  Jobs  each 
year  due  not  only  to  new  construction,  but 
also  to  business  expansion  spurred  by  a  more 
efHcIent  transportation  system. 

A  study  released  by  Dr.  David  Aschauer, 
senior  economist  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  Chicago,  estimates  an  annual  In- 
crease of  S2S  billion  in  federal  highway 
spending  will: 

Increase  productivity  for  each  American 
worker  S2S0  annually  in  the  Hrst  Ave  years 
and  S3,a00  annually  within  20  years; 

Result  in  a  labor  producUvity  growth  of 
2.75  percent  a  year  early  next  century,  as  op- 
posed to  the  2.2  percent  annual  growth  rate 
expected  without  the  Investment  Increases — 
a  23  percent  higher  rate  of  growth; 

Increase  profit  margins  up  to  10  percent 
within  20  years;  and 

Within  20  years,  create  a  S35  billion  annual 
Increase  In  private  Investment  above  current 
projections. 

IV.  Infrastructure  policies  for  the  future 

Solutions  to  our  infrastructure  crisis  ne- 
cessitate a  financial  commitment  on  behalf 
of  our  elected  officials.  Creative  leadership 
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from  labor,  business,  and  academia  is  also  es- 
sential to  flndlng  real  solutions.  Some  of  the 
best  recommendations  developed  by  various 
groups  have  been  outlined  In  this  study. 
They  include: 

The  development  of  a  two-tiered  federal 
funding  system; 

Promotion  of  private  initiatives; 

Creation  of  a  National  Infrastructure  Cor- 
poration; 

Amending  federal  and  state  tax  codes: 

Increasing  user  fees;  and 

Increasing  public  awareness  regarding  crit- 
ical Infrastructure  issues. 

Americans  have  worked  too  hard  to  let 
government  negligence,  incompetence  and 
political  paralysis  diminish  thefr  standard  of 
living  and  quality  of  life.  E>?ery  voter  who 
believes  In  safe  roads  and  a  strong  American 
economy  must  push  his  or  her  elected  offi- 
cials to  support  policies  that  will  solve  our 
infrastructure  crisis.  We  must  act  now,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 


BRING  PRO  BASEBALL  TO  SOUTH 
FLORroA 


HON.  LAWRENa  J.  SMTDi 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
resident  of  south  Fk>rida  for  over  20  years,  I 
have  had  ttie  pleasure  of  watching  the  Miami 
region  grow  into  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
metropolitan  areas. 

Miami,  according  to  the  newest  census,  is 
the  11th  largest  dty  in  America.  The  south 
Florida  region  Is  thriving,  and  ifs  stil  growing. 
We've  all  heard  atwut  the  woriderful  weather, 
the  fabulous  restaurants,  and  the  incredible 
quality  of  life  that  south  Fkxida  provides. 
Every  time  this  Brooklyn-bom  Ftoridian  gets 
off  tlie  plane  in  south  Fkxida,  I  know  why  I 
moved  down  there  all  those  years  ago.  I  know 
why  so  many  people  are  making  the  move  to 
Fkxida,  arxl  I  urge  all  of  you  to  come  down 
and  firxJout 

But  today.  I  dkl  not  con>e  to  talk  about  the 
virtues  of  south  Fkxida,  although  sometimes  I 
just  cannot  help  it  I  came  to  talk  sports.  As 
you  know,  the  Miami  Dolphins  foottiaH  team 
has  kxig  been  a  mainstay  in  the  Natkxial 
Foott>all  League.  Consistent  selkHJts,  consist- 
ent great  management,  and  consistent  great 
teams;  the  Dolphins  have  been  incredi>ty  suc- 
cessful, and  have  served  as  a  nrwdei  for  other 
NFL  franchises  to  emulate.  A  few  years  ago, 
South  Fkxkia  joined  the  Natxxui  Basketball 
Associatkxi,  with  the  Miami  Heat  t>ecornng  a 
member  of  the  preeminent  basketball  league 
in  the  worM.  Although  ttie  Heat  have  yet  to 
devetop  into  the  winner  we  all  know  they  will 
be,  signs  of  success  are  evident  First,  every- 
one acknowledges  that  ttw  patience  and  smart 
moves  made  t>y  managenient  have  given  ttie 
Heat  the  nucleus  to  be  a  winner  for  years  to 
come;  secorK),  the  Heat  have  the  rmst  incred- 
i>le  arena  in  the  NBA;  third,  the  fans  have 
come  out  and  consistently  supported  the 
team,  whk:h  is  having  its  most  successful  sea- 
son ever.  We  have  the  NFL  and  the  NBA  in 
south  Fkxkia,  and  we're  doing  great  with  both 
of  them. 

Now,  baseball  is  ready  to  expand,  and  I  «n 
proud  to  say  that  Miami  is  ready  to  move  from 
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the  grapefnjH  league  into  the  big  leagues. 
South  Fkxida  has  kx^  been  a  supporter  of 
spring  training  for  major  league  teants.  We've 
shown  tt>e  ability  to  support  two  professkxial 
sports  franchises,  and  make  no  mistake,  we 
want  to  support  three. 

I,  as  weN  as  the  members  of  the  major 
league  baseball  expanskxi  committee,  have 
been  extremely  impressed  by  the  hard  work, 
dedication,  and  planning  t>y  Wayne  Huzienga 
and  the  Miami  expanskxi  group.  I  am  corv 
fkJent  that  if  south  Fkxida  were  to  receive  a 
franchise,  it  wouM  foHow  the  excellent  exam- 
ples set  by  both  the  NFL's  Dolphins  and  the 
NBA's  Heat 


TRIBUTE  TO  U.S.  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS  AND  IEEE 


HON.  DON  RnUR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  prepare  to 
weteome  home  the  brave  men  and  «Mxnen 
wtx)  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  I  urge  my  coHeagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  another  group 
of  valiant  men  and  women:  The  electrwd, 
electronKS,  computer,  and  communicatkxn 
engineers  who  helped  devetop  the  tech- 
nologies that  saved  Nves  and  brought  ttie  war 
to  a  rapkj  cotkIuskxi. 

The  250,000  U.S.  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Electncai  and  Electroracs  Engineers  [IEEE] 
are  espedaly  proud  of  their  role  in  ensuring 
the  performance  of  electronic  systems  dra- 
matcally  demonstrated  in  Operatkxi  Desert 
Storm. 

Through  these  accomplishments,  «ve  have 
shown  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  wortd,  ttiat  our  technotogy  excels  and  our 
young  people  can  be  technok>gically  literate. 
These  successes  have  reaffirmed  Anterca's 
can-do  attitude. 

But  Amencans  win  not  t>e  complacent  nor 
lulled  into  future  wars  t>y  these  achievements. 
Indeed,  the  electhcal  and  etedronics  engi- 
neers, wtK>  helped  put  us  on  ttie  Moon,  are 
typnally  modest  indMduals  accustomed  to 
kxMng  beyond  past  successes— and  kwking 
fcxward  to  new  accorrpiishmenis.  IEEE  U.S. 
members  are  challenged  and  inspired  to  apply 
ttieir  expertise  to  devekiping  more  competitive 
products  for  civilian  and  nonmHitary  applna- 
txxis. 

In  full-pege  advertisements  appearing  mi  the 
March  7  Wal  Street  Journal  and  Washington 
Post.  IEEE  U.S.  Activities  sougM  the  coopera- 
txxi  of  the  Presklenl,  the  Congress,  and  the 
business  community  to  achieve  comparable 
successes  in  high-4Khno(ogy  commercial 
products  and  services. 

We  owe  the  electrical  and  electronics  engi- 
neers a  debt  of  gratitude:  Congratulations  to 
IEEE-USA  and  the  entire  professkXL     > 
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A  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 


HON.  DIANA  ROMIHUNEN 

OF  FU)IUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  a  record  number  of  Soviet  Jews  received 
official  permission  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today,  I  wish  to  express  my  support 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  continue  to  tie  derued  tt>e  freedom  to 
emigrate  for  a  variety  of  unfounded  reasons. 

Every  one  of  the  Soviet  refuseniks  \ooks  to 
the  United  States  Congress  for  strong,  ur>- 
equivocal  advocacy  arKJ  representation.  Each 
one  desperately  needs  the  support  of  the  Corv 
gress  to  urxterstarKl  that  tf>e  high  numbers  we 
are  witnessing  today  are  a  result  of  our  deter- 
rrinatkxi  to  continue  ttie  Soviet  Jewry  move- 
ment 

In  these  uncertain  times,  it  is  very  importemt 
lor  Congress  to  starxj  togethier  and  pronx)te 
principied  support  for  hunr^n  rights  and  human 
freedom.  I  erxxxirage  my  colleagues  to  partici- 
pate in  tfie  call  to  conscierKe  vigil  arxj  enter 
a  statement  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
support  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement  Your 
suppoiX  could  be  the  difference  between  free- 
dom or  restraint  for  an  individual. 
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an  exit  v^  knowing  he  coukJ  only  have  com- 
plete religious  freedom  upon  leaving  his 
Eight  months  later  he  was  refused 
to  emigrate  based  on  the  fact  tfiat 
artier  he  had  been  privy  to  secret  irv 


BORIS  ZOLOTAREVSKI— A 
PRISONER  IN  mS  OWN  LAND 


HON.  DKX  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  ttie  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil.  I  commend  distinguished 
colleagues  Larry  SMrtH,  Chris  Smith  arxJ 
Gerry  Sikorski,  for  continuing  this  fifteen 
year  tradWorv— a  tradition  which  is  invaluable 
in  furttiering  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jews.  The 
Vigil,  a  weekly  series  of  speeches  that  brings 
the  plight  of  refuseniks  to  the  forefront  con- 
fronts tfw  problem  one  person  at  a  time.  This 
effort  has  poignantly  applied  pressure  on  ttie 
Soviet  Uraon  to  alk)w  the  free  movement  of 

wOWS. 

At  ttiis  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  plight  of  Boris  Zokita- 
revski,  a  man  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  Separated  from  his 
daughter,  unat>le  to  see  his  newly  born  grarxl- 
ctvU.  Boris  remains  trapped  in  his  own  coun- 
try. 

Boris'  history  in  the  Soviet  Uraon  is  not  one 
of  shame  or  dlistoyaRy.  Boris  fought  valiantly  in 
World  War  II,  earning  several  medals  of  honor 
including  the  Red  Star  Medal  for  the  Defense 
of  Staingrad.  He  graduated  from  the  Moscow 
Aviation  Institute  and  applied  his  skills  while 
wortdng  at  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  of 
Computer  Systems  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  people  do  ttie  worid  over, 
Boris  yeamed  to  practne  his  religkxi;  his  unof- 
ficial religkXB  activities  began  in  ttie  eariy 
1980*8.  However,  celebrating  Jewish  holkjays 
and  studying  Hebrew  put  Boris  at  risk  with  the 
•uttwribes.  On  May  24. 1988.  Boris  applied  for 


jaker,  it  is  disheartening  for  me  to 
before  you  again  on  behalf  of 
yet  another  human  being  wtio  is  t>eing  held 
prisoner  in  his  own  land.  As  a  signatory  to  the 
Universal  Declaratkin  of  Human  Rights,  the 
Soviet  Uhion  has  the  responsibility  to  live  up 
to  its  a)  reements.  Although  the  number  of 
emigres  ^as  increased,  ttiousands  still  await 
their  fre«  dom."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cjlling  upon  the  leaders  of  ttie  Soviet 
Union  U  free  Boris  Zolotarevsky  and  the 
counties)  ottiers  wtiom  ttiey  hoM  hostage. 


THE 


CORPORATE  RAIDER  TAX  ACT 
OF  1991 


ION.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TI  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  odRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I'll  introducing  the  Corporate  Raider 
Tax  Act  >f  1991,  legislation  to  curtail  the  use 
of  junk  I  onds  that  help  to  drive  hostile  take- 
overs. T  lis  legislation  denies  the  tax  incen- 
tives thi  t  support  ttiese  speculative  trans- 
actions, Which  have  done  real  damage  to  ttie 
productivity  and  long-term  economic  growth  in 
our  country. 

By  nof^,  we've  all  heard  atxxjt  the  virtual 
collapse  of  the  junk  tx>nd  market,  whk;h  has 
investors  scrambling  to  dump  their  entire  junk 
tx>nd  portfolios.  The  number  of  companies 
being  fo^'ced  into  bankruptcy  t)ecause  they 
played  tlte  junk  bond  game  continues  to  grow 
because!  ttiey  cani  afford  to  make  interest 
paymeniK  on  junk  tx>nds. 

As  tiie(  administration  and  ttie  regulators  sat 
idly  by  irj  the  1980's,  the  nurrber  of  risky  and 
speculatiit/e  junk  bond  transactions  sky- 
rocketed to  totals  over  $200  billion.  Repeat- 
edly, Treasury  testified  before  Congress  that 
they  dkln't  think  junk  bonds  and  txjstile  take- 
overs wtre  a  prot)lem.  A  few  of  us  in  Corv 
gress  saiw  things  much  differentiy. 

Since  hen,  we've  all  now  witnessed  ttie  det- 
rimental mpact  that  ttie  merger  mania  tiad  on 
ttie  Nati<  n's  economy.  And  it's  evident  that  ttie 
hostile  takeover  engine  was  being  fueled  by 
risky  juilk  tx>nds.  Regrettably,  many  once- 
strong  companies  have  been  corhpletely  raped 
of  value  and  many  good  folks  have  been 
pushed  out  of  their  jotts. 

We've  learned  some  tough  lessons  from  the 
hostile  takeover  boom  of  the  eighties.  And  ifs 
time  for  jus  in  pubik:  policy  to  say  that  we  will 
never  a^ain  provkle  tax  sutisidies  for  such 
misguided  purposes. 

I've  introduced  this  legislation  to  end  ttie 
junk  borW/hostile  takeover  connection  by  de- 
nying the  interest  deduction  for  junk  bond  in- 
detitedness  ttiaf  s  used  to  finance  hostile  take- 
overs, and  by  requiring  ttie  tiostile  acquirer  to 
recognize  all-corporate  level  gain  of  ttie  tar- 
geted company  where  a  significant  portion  of 
ttie  target's  stock  was  purctiased  pursuant  to 
ahosbleloffer. 
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The  legislation  woukj  also  tighten  a  provi- 
skm  in  the  1989  reconciliation  bill  whk:h  re- 
stricts ttie  tax  deduction  for  interest  on  certain 
OID  junk  bonds.  The  provision  was  written  in 
an  attempt  t^  dampen  the  speculation  in  the 
type  of  junk  bonds  that  were  issued  ttiat  were 
called  PIK's-i-payment-in-kind — and  Zeros — 
zero  coupons^ 

These  tx>rtds  dont  actually  pay  interest 
wtien  interesi  is  due — ttiey  pay  more  bonds. 
And  yet  the  issuer  gets  to  deduct  ttie  interest 
as  a  business  expense. 

The  1989  9ict  generally  defers,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  interest  deduction  for  junk 
bonds  until  tl^  interest  is  actually  paid.  Con- 
gress did  ttiat  to  discourage  the  use  of  these 
junk  tx>nds  tttat  derive  LBO's  and  tiostile  take- 
overs. We  wanted  to  limit  the  deductitxlity  on 
the  junk  borid  debt  sen/k:e  until  cash  pay- 
ments were  Actually  made.  Unfortunately,  this 
provision  applies  only  to  junk  bonds  that  have 
a  term  of  more  than  5  years. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  en- 
acted this  provision,  I  felt  that  we  had  been 
too  generoua  in  drawing  ttie  line  at  5  years. 
Frankly,  I  wae  afraid  that  some  people  would 
come  forward  and  float  these  risky  securities 
for  4^/2  years,  just  under  the  5-year  limit,  and 
continue  to  deduct  interest  payments  that  they 
dont  actuallyj  make.  It  appears  ttiat's  wtiat  is 
now  happenii  ^ 

My  legislatpn  woukJ  limit  the  interest  deduc- 
tion for  these  junk  bonds  with  a  term  of  more 
ttian  2  yearsj  rather  than  ttie  current  5  years. 
Requiring  aciial  cash  payments  for  interest  on 
junk  bonds  with  terms  of  more  than  2  years 
make  sense! to  nie.  Why  shoukj  people  get 
deductions  f^r  interest  they  didrVt  pay,  use 
ttiose  deductions  to  generate  cash  refunds 
and  then  us^  that  to  go  out  and  engage  in 
more  hostile  takeovers? 

We  need  1p  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  tiie 
WaH  Sti^eet  cfowd  that  we'll  no  k>nger  continue 
to  be  a  party  to  the  junk  bond  charade  t>y  pro- 
viding tax  benefits  to  these  funny-money  push- 
ers wtio  float]  junk  borxl  Issues  for  tiostile  take- 
overs, and  fiat's  what  my  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  doJ 

Let  me  bej  clear  about  junk  bonds.  I  don't 
believe  that  $11  bond  Issues  that  are  bekiw  in- 
vestment grade  are  t>ad.  Some  can  be  very 
productive  and  very  important  and  useful  to 
small-  to  medium-sized  firms  ttiat  need  capital 
with  whk^h  to  grow.  I  do,  however,  think  that 
junk  bonds  iked  for  tiostile  takeovers  is  a  ter- 
rible practk%  for  this  country's  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
islation to  c(jrb  the  use  of  junk  txinds  that 
drive  hostilQ  takeovers.  Those  wtio  have 
rushed  to  p^per  America's  financial  hallways 
with  junk  boftds  are  now  in  plenty  of  ti-outiie. 
But  ttiere  is  fin  army  of  recruits  ready  to  take 
their  place,  iip6  we've  got  to  take  steps  to  dis- 
courage more  hostile  takeovers  ttiat  are  clear- 
ly unhealthy  lor  ttie  country. 

The  highlights  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

Section  2  pf  the  bill  denies  the  interest  de- 
ductkin  on  jijnk  bond  financing — or  all  acquisi- 
tion indet}tedness — used  to  purctiase  20  per- 
cent or  mora  of  a  company's  stock  if  the  ac- 
quisition Is  made  pursuant  to  a  "hostile  take- 
over". The  ierm  "hostile"  is  defined  as  any 
offer  to  acqiire  stock  of  a  corporation  if  a  ma- 
jority of  tht  independent  members  of  ttie 
board  of  difectors  of  such  corporation  dis- 
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approve  of  such  offer.  For  purposes  of  tfiis  bill, 
junk  borxj  is  defined  as  a  bond  that  has  a 
below-investment-grade  rating  from  a  natior>- 
ally  recognized  rating  agency. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
deemed  sale  rules  shall  apply  and  require  the 
recognition  of  all  corporate-level  gain  through 
a  mandatory  section  338  election  in  the  case 
of  an  acquisition  in  which  a  significant  portion 
of  ttie  stock  was  purchased  pursuant  to  a  hos- 
tile tender  offer. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  tightens  a  provision  in 
the  1989  reconciliation  bill  which  restricts  ttie 
tax  deductkMi  for  interest  on  certain  OID  junk 
bonds.  The  1989  act  generally  defers,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  interest  deductk>n  for 
junk  bonds  until  ttie  interest  is  actually  pakj. 
However,  the  provision  applies  only  to  junk 
bonds  ttiat  have  a  term  of  more  than  5  years. 
SectkKi  4  of  ttie  bill  limits  the  interest  deduc- 
tron  for  these  junk  bonds  with  a  term  of  more 
than  2  years,  rather  than  the  5  years  that  cur- 
rently exists. 


AUDIT  OP  THE  FEDERAL.  RESERVE 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1789  our  fore- 
fathers created  a  government  "of  the  People, 
by  the  People,  and  for  the  People."  Now,  two 
centuries  later,  Americans  continue  to  enjoy 
ttie  freedoms  of  democracy  and  strive  to  main- 
tain a  government  beholden  to  its  citizens. 
One  way  lawmakers  have  ensured  Govern- 
ment accountability  is  through  GAO  audits. 
WNIe  alnrx>st  every  Federal  agency  undergoes 
an  annual  audit,  there  is  one  that  remains 
conspkjuously  immune— the  Federal  Reserve. 
Since  1913,  ttie  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
been  "empowered  to  carry  out  functkxis  cru- 
cial to  our  system  of  govemment  and  to  our 
natkjn's  economy."  It  also  has  been  exempt 
from  a  full  GAO  audit.  This  exemptkxi  has 
been  abused,  and  often  it  has  proved  injuri- 
ous. 

In  order  to  protect  our  economy  against 
dangerous  fluctuatk>ns  in  aggregate  bank  re- 
sen/es.  Congress  granted  the  Federal  Re- 
serve complete  control  over  the  money  supply. 
Yet  rarely  in  its  78-year  history  has  the  Fed 
Mfilled  this  misswn.  In  1929.  for  exan^,  an 
inexperienced  Fed  stood  kfle  while  the  Natk)n 
suffered  from  a  devastating  reserve  drain.  Had 
the  Fed  exercised  open  market  operations  or 
activated  ttie  dscount  window,  t>anks  woukj 
have  been  forced  to  increase  ttieir  capital 
hokjings,  and  ttie  United  States  might  have 
avoided  what  is  now  known  as  the  Great  Oe- 
presskm. 

Then  in  late  1980  and  early  1981.  the  Fed 
staged  a  repeat  performance.  There  was  an 
almost  universal  consensus  at  the  time  that  lit- 
tle couM  be  done  to  get  infiatkin  qunkiy  under 
control  So  the  Reagan  administratkxi  cut  Fed- 
eral spending  and  pursued  a  tax  polk^  de- 
pendent upon  moderate  and  predk^table  mon- 
etary growth.  This  agenda  guaranteed  king- 
term  economk:  expanskm  as  tong  as  ttie  Fed 
continued  increasing  ttie  money  supply  at  a 
moderate  and  predictable  rate.  The  Fed  de- 
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ckled  instead  to  reduce  the  supply  of  money. 
The  Fed's  decision  brought  down  infiatwn,  but 
it  dkj  so  at  a  high  price.  Millk>ns  of  Americans 
tost  their  jobs  as  a  result,  and  ttie  economy 
tumtjied  into  its  worst  recessk>n  since  1933. 

Today  the  Natkm  can  only  wonder  how  the 
Fed  will  respond  to  an  impending  recesskm. 
And  wonder  we  will,  for  without  a  comprehen- 
sive audit.  Fed  operatkxis  remain  a  secret. 
This  secrecy  has  bred  an  unhealthy  suspkaon 
anfxmg  American  investors.  Some  years  ago, 
in  fact,  there  were  reports  of  people  using 
voree  stress  analyzers  on  a  speech  given  by 
Chairman  Greenspan.  The  anxious  financiers 
hoped  that  upcoming  Fed  decisions  might  be 
revealed  through  the  Chairman's  vocal  pat- 
terns. Unfortunately,  the  only  thing  their  efforts 
dkJ  uncover  was  the  mystery  sunounding  Fed 
operattons. 

One  of  ttiose  operattons  involves  selling 
Treasury  bills  to  other  natkins.  For  three<juar- 
ters  of  a  century,  the  Fed  has  brokered  S286 
billton  in  U.S.  debt  to  foreign  governments,  but 
not  one  penny  of  these  sales  is  reported  to 
the  American  people.  Safeguarded  from  an 
audit.  Chairman  Greenspan  and  his  col- 
leagues can  issue  our  detrt  to  whomever  they 
please  and  then  call  ttie  transactton  classified. 
Clearty.  this  privilege  elcits  legitimate  con- 
cerns for  our  nattonal  security. 

Amerkxuis  shoukf  not  depend  on  mystkiism 
to  nxmitor  ttie  Federal  Reserve,  nor  shouM 
they  be  suspkaous  of  its  polk:ies.  They  shouW 
benefit  instead  from  a  fully  accountable  central 
bank.  Therefore,  I  am  reintroducing  legislatkxi 
that  requires  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
conduct  a  complete  and  thorough  audit  of  ttie 
Federal  Reserve  system  and  tianks.  The  bill 
wouW  not  inhibit  the  Fed's  ability  to  conduct 
the  Natton's  monetary  poley.  Rattier,  it  wouW 
reinstate  the  agency's  accountatiility  and  give 
us  a  better  understanding  of  ttie  Fed's  deci- 
stonmaking  process. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MONTEREY  COUNTY 
PARKS  DEPARTMENT  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  HON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Monterey  County  Parks  De- 
partment on  its  25th  anniversary  as  an  agency 
on  April  1,  1991. 

The  Monterey  County  Parks  Department  is 
a  diverse  paries  system  that  has  provkJed  mil- 
Hons  of  outdoor  recreatkm  opportunities  to 
resklents  of  Monterey  County,  natkinal  visitors 
and  intematk>nal  visitors  throughout  ttie  years. 
Ttie  Monterey  County  parits  system  has  come 
to  represent  ttie  quality  life-style  ttiat  ttie  resi- 
dents of  the  16th  Congressional  District  of 
California  value. 

The  Partes  Department  has  stood  throughout 
ttie  years  to  protect  ttie  environment,  presen/e 
the  historical  heritage,  and  promote  ttie  out- 
door recreatkxial  values  of  ttie  Salinas  Valley, 
Monterey  County,  and  Americans  alike.  The 
Monterey  Coun^  Partes  Department  system 
exemplifies  the  quality  environment  and  ttie 
wortd  renown  beauty  for  whk^  Monterey 
County  is  famous. 
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I  would  like  to  personally  commend  the 
Monterey  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
Monterey  County  Partes  Commissmn.  and  ttie 
professkmal  staff  of  the  Monterey  County 
Partes  Department  for  their  devetopment  and 
operatton  of  an  outstanding  system  of  regkxial 
partes,  reaeatton  areas  and  historical  sites  kx 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  tfie  generi  puUk:. 

On  this  special  occaskxi.  I  encourage  the 
Monterey  County  Partes  Department  to  con- 
tinue in  ttie  coming  years  to  play  an  active 
rote  in  preserving  ttie  equality  life-styte.  the 
quality  environment,  tlie  historical  heritage, 
and  the  outdoor  recreation  values  of  the  16th 
Congresskxial  District  of  California  and  ttie 
Natkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
now  in  congratulating  the  Monterey  County 
Partes  Department  on  the  occaston  of  the  cele- 
bratton  of  its  25th  anniversary.  It  is  with  great 
pride  and  respect  that  I  pay  tribute  to  its  con- 
tributton  and  achievements  to  ttie  16th  Con- 
gresskxial District  of  Caiifomia. 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  A 
TIME  OF  REPENTANCE,  SAC- 
RIFICE, PRAYER  AND  THANKS- 
GIVING 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  resolutkxi  calling  on  ttie  Presi- 
dent of  ttie  United  States  to  declare  a  bme  of 
repentance,  sacrifice,  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  salvatkxi  and  continued  blessing  of  our 
Natkxi  and  for  peace  in  our  hearts,  in  our 
communities,  and  in  ttie  v«>rid. 

I  do  so  with  exceltent  precedent  before  me, 
because  Presklent  Abraham  Uncoin.  in  ttie 
mklst  of  the  Civil  War.  declared  just  such  a 
fime  for  our  Natkxi.  PreskJent  Lincoln's  proda- 
matkxi,  wtik:h  is  (quoted  in  ttiis  resolutkxi  I  am 
introducing  today,  urged  the  Natkxi  to  refrain 
from  arrogance  and  an  illusion  of  seif-suffi- 
ctency  based  on  recent  successes.  His  fear 
was  ttiat  our  country,  intoxcated  with  unixo- 
ken  success  was  becexning  too  self-sufficier« 
to  feel  ttie  nec»ssity  of  redeeming  and  pre- 
serving grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  ttie  God 
ttiat  made  us. 

As  are  so  many  of  this  great  PreskJenTs 
words,  his  warning  rings  just  as  true  today  as 
it  dkf  more  than  100  years  ago.  Indeed,  as 
Lincoln  argued  back  then,  we  have  grown  in 
numbers,  wealth  and  power  as  no  ottier  natkxi 
has  ever  grown.  These  successes  shouM  not 
make  us  feel  that  God's  guktance  and  prolec- 
tkxi  are  no  kxiger  necessary.  To  ttie  contrary, 
ttiey  shouW  make  us  more  humtite  and  more 
grateful  to  the  God  who  has  gukled  and  pro- 
tected us  for  al  of  these  years. 

Back  during  the  earty  stages  of  the  Middte 
East  conflct,  when  the  future  stiH  heU  many 
uncertainties  and  as  a  natkxi  we  worried  what 
toll  wouW  be  taken  on  young  American  lives, 
I  dare  say  our  churcties  were  full  and  ttie 
numtier  of  prayers  being  offered  to  our  good 
Lord  were  many,  as  well  they  shouW  have 
been.  Through  His  greice,  God  has  offered  to 
bear  the  burden  of  our  cares  and  worries  in 
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times  when  they  seem  all  too  great  for  us  to 
bear  alone.  But  now  that  our  troops  have 
gained  unparalleled  success  and  many  young 
men  and  women  already  are  returning  home, 
I  worxler  how  many  Americans  are  remember- 
Irtg  to  return  to  church  to  offer  prayers  of 
thanksgiving. 

No  one  could  be  prouder  of  our  troops  and 
our  military  leadership  than  I.  They  risked  and 
sacrifKed  much,  and  they  deserve  our  heart- 
felt gratitude.  The  point  of  my  resolution  today 
is  simply  to  say  that  while  we  are  celebrating 
and  congratulating  and  sensing  our  power  as 
a  natnn,  let  us  rtot  forget  to  heed  Abe  Lin- 
coln's words.  Let  us,  as  a  nation,  acknowledge 
our  dependence  on  that  greater  power  arxl  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  Him. 
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volunteer  hosts.  Such  programs  have  been  in 
no  small  vifay  responsitile  for  the  spread  of  de- 
nxxracy  abound  the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  and  our 
colleagues  as  we  honor  the  fine  and  selfless 
contributiofis  of  Herr  Wolf-Dieter  Schmklt  to 
the  kJeals  of  international  understanding  and 
friendshlpj  His  dednated  work  is  truly  worthy 
of  recognilon  by  the  House  today. 
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GOV.  TH6mAS  LEROY  COLLINS 


SOUTH 


TRIBUTE 

FORC]  ;s 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HERR  WOLF- 
DIETER  SCHMIDT 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fine 
and  selfless  contritxjtkxis  of  Herr  Wolf-Dieter 
Schmidt,  an  extraordinary  citizen  of  Germany 
arxl  one-time  American  prisoner  of  war.  This 
remarkable  man  has  risen  as  an  educator  in 
his  own  country  arxl,  over  the  years,  tjecome 
a  valued  friend  of  Vhe  United  States.  I  recently 
became  aware  of  Herr  Sclimklt  ttvough  my 
acceptarx:e  of  membership  on  the  Congres- 
skxial  Advisory  Board  of  the  American  Host 
Foundatk>n,  an  tnnor  whKh  I  share  with  a 
number  of  my  coReagues. 

In  1970,  Herr  SchmkJt  participated  as  a 
guest  educator  in  ttie  Amerk^n  Host  Founda- 
tnn's  program  of  homestays  for  overseas  edu- 
cators. American  Host  members  are  volun- 
teers, ordinary  American  families  in  virtually 
every  State  of  the  Union,  wtw  offer  ttieir  hos- 
pitality to  guest  teachers  free  of  charge.  Since 
1962,  this  program  has  made  It  possible  for 
some  16,000  teachers  from  overseas  to  visit 
America.  T)ie  program's  objective  is  simply  to 
foster  internatkKial  friendship  and  urxjerstand- 
ing.  Teachers  return  to  ttieir  classrooms  with  a 
better  urxjerstanding  of  ttie  Amernan  way  of 
life,  and  many  form  lasting  friendships  with 
their  hosts. 

Since  that  first  visit,  Herr  Schmklt  has  wkle- 
ly  promoted  partcipatkxi  by  German  edu- 
cators. In  1978,  be  was  honored  for  his  volurv 
teer  work  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and 
by  former  Vice  Presklent  Walter  Moridale. 

I  especially  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Herr 
Schmidt  for  his  effort  during  1990  wtien  he 
played  an  instrumental  role  in  gaining  support 
from  ttie  German  Govemment  to  tielp  txing  a 
group  of  12  East  German  teachers  to  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  to  partKipate  in  the  American  Host 
program  shortly  after  their  partKipatkin  in  Vbe 
bioodtess  revolutk>n  Vhat  resulted  in  the  fall  of 
the  Berlin  Wall.  His  efforts  have  inspired  the 
American  Host  Fouidatkxi  to  extend  its  pro- 
gram to  teachers  from  these  burgeoning  de- 
mocracies in  Eastern  Europe. 

We  are  aU  aware  of  the  value  of  exchange 
programs  such  as  those  offered  t>y  ttie  Amer- 
ican Host  Foundatnn  arxl  its  many  generous 


FLORIDA   JROTC   PAYS 
TO  THE  U.S.  ARMED 


HON.  HEANA  ROSLEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'hursday,  March  21. 1991 

Ms.  RC  S-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, wf  sometimes  take  our  military  forces 
for  granted.  Today,  though,  we  should  be  rec- 
ognizing ell  the  selfless  acts  of  bravery  our 
troops  diaslay  in  protecting  our  country. 

On  Apil  4,  1991,  the  cadets,  parents,  fac- 
ulty, and  staff  at  Miami  Sunset  Senk>r  High 
School,  U.S.  Army  Junior  Resen/e  Officers' 
Training  Corps  [JROTC]  will  be  hosting  their 
seventh  annual  Dade  County,  FL  JROTC  Mili- 
tary Ball. 

This  year's  military  ball  will  be  dedk^ted  to 
the  men  and  women  wfx}  are  serving  all  over 
tt>e  woridlin  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  especially 
ttx}se  directly  involved  In  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
arxl  its  apermath.  This  occasion  will  be  a  very 
personal  bne  for  ttie  community,  as  tfiey  have 
approximetely  100  persons  cunently  serving  in 
ttie  gulf. 

South  Florida  area  Junior  ROTC  high  school 
programs  to  t>e  represented  at  the  ball  in- 
clude: Miami  Killian  Senk>r  High,  Miami  Hortty 
western,  Miami  Coral  Park.  Miami  Sunset 
Senior  High,  Miami  Southridge  Senk>r  High, 
and  Homestead  Senk}r  High.  In  total,  over  600 
students  and  their  parents  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  event,  whk:h  will  include  a  ceremonial 
military  observance. 

Specid  recognltkxi  must  go  to  Modesto 
CokHvEflcobar,  major,  U.S.  Amiy  (retired), 
senior  wmy  instructor  for  the  Sunset  Knight 
JROTC  iBattalk>n  of  Miami  Sunset  Senior 
High.  He  and  his  staff  are  credited  with  pre- 
paring what  will  surely  be  a  splendid  occask>n, 
dedKated  to  a  worthwhile  cause. 

Our  rT|Bn  and  women  wtio  serve  in  the  Re- 
sen/es  ire  usually  the  unsung  heroes  of  the 
military.  I  They  are  constantly  training  during 
wartime  and  peacetime,  dedicating  ttie  long 
hours  needed  to  be  ready  for  any  threat  that 
may  corhe  our  way.  Many  times,  ttieir  efforts 
go  unncticed  until  it  is  time  to  perform,  and 
perform  well  ttiey  do,  as  was  seen  in  ttie  gulf 
crisis. 

I  con^atulate  Maj.  Coton-Escobar  for  doing 
an  exc^ent  job  in  highlighting  the  importance 
of  the  Nlitk>n's  military  to  our  young  people. 


HON.  UwRENa  J.  SMrm 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r/iiirjsda2/,  March  21. 1991 
Mr.  SMITH  [of  Fkxkla.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Fk>rkla  lost  one  of  its  greatest  Gov- 
ernors. Thomas  LeRoy  Collins  left  us  a  legacy 
of  dednatkxi  and  justKe  and  set  a  model  of 
publk:  servKe  lor  generatkins  to  come. 

Governor  Collins  began  his  pubTic  career  in 
1934  in  the  Florkla  State  House.  He  was 
elected  to  ttie'  State  senate  in  1940  and  the 
Florida  Goven>orship  in  1953  wiiere  he  sen/ed 
for  6  years.     \ 

Ttiose  yeat$  were  tumultixHJS  ones — they 
were  ttie  year$  of  race  rk>ts  and  lunclHXHjnter 
sit-ins.  Goverttor  Collins  acted  with  courage 
and  honor,  often  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
supporters,  family  arxj  certainly  the  community 
at  large.  Yet  in  the  end  we  took  proudly  at  ttie 
legacy  he  lefi  arxl  the  nmral  foundatk>n  he 
built.  ' 

He  was  devoted  to  educational  reform  and 
helped  gukle  fie  State  of  Fk^rida  into  the  latter 
tialf  of  this  century.  He  sponsored  a  program 
to  help  poor  c^iklren  get  a  good  education,  in- 
stituted publk;  health  reform  to  combat  malar- 
ial fever  spread  t>y  mosquitoes,  and  helped 
make  community  colleges  accessible. 

Placing  mobi  courage  atxjve  politk^  expe- 
dience is  t)e|eved  to  have  cost  Collins  his 
race  for  ttie  Senate.  During  his  tenure  as  Gov- 
ernor, Collins  took  often  unpopular  positions 
on  race  relations.  He  was  the  first  souttiem 
Governor  to  Call  segregation  immoral  and  to 
point  out  ttiat  protestors  were  on  the  skle  of 
ttie  Constituti^. 

Of  the  parncipants  in  lunch-counter  sit-ins 
Collins  sakl:  "We  can  never  stop  Americans 
from  struggling  to  t>e  free.  We  can  never  stop 
Americans  ftom  hoping  and  praying  that 
someday,  in  ^ome  way,  this  ideal  that  is  env 
bedded  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
ttiat  all  men  are  created  equal,  ttiat  will  some- 
how be  a  reality." 

In  1965  Presklent  Lyndon  Johnson  asked 
Collins  to  gi  to  Selma,  AL  and  stop  wtiat 
could  have  become  a  bkx>dy  racial  riot.  Collins 
negotiated  a  compromise  tietween  ttie  polk:e 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luttier  King  wtio  agreed  to  stop 
the  march,  vyhnh  was  scheduled  to  end  well 
into  Montgoriiery,  AL,  just  across  ttie  Pettus 
Bridge.  LeRoy  Collins'  sympattietk:  ear  and 
cooperative  Style  prot}at>ly  averted  what  coukl 
have  t>een  a  tragk:  riot,  no  one  was  hurt  Al- 
though Collins'  mission  for  the  Presklent  was 
confidential,  a  pcture  was  taken  while  he  was 
explaining  the  terms  of  ttie  polk:e  demands  to 
Dr.  King. 

Later,  duri^  Governor  Collins'  ill-fated  Sen- 
ate race  ttie  picture  was  attritxjted  with  some 
of  the  responsit>ility  for  tus  k>ss.  When  asked 
if  he  regretted  it  Collins  sakl,  "Do  I  regret  hav- 
ing been  th^e  with  Dr.  King?  No,  sir,  no  re- 
grets in  my  lie.  I'm  glad  I  did  everything  I  dkl." 
The  State  lot  Fkirida,  in  fact  the  entire  coun- 
try, has  benefited  erx)rmously  from  ttie  leader- 
ship of  Govtemor  LeRoy  Collins.  He  was  a 
ctiampion  of  civil  rigtits  In  ttie  South  at  a  time 
when  that  \iras  certainly  exceptk)nal.  LeRoy 
Collins  dkl  mr  more  than  his  part  to  prepare 
ttie  State  of  iFkykla  and  ttie  United  States  for 
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a  new  age.  He  set  standards  that  nxwt  of  us 
only  dream  about  We  will  miss  him,  but  his 
legacy  will  live  on. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SALUTES  ITS 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  DICK  SWFIT 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHmE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Duane 
Hayes  Kibbee,  a  senior  at  Keene  High  School 
wfx)  won  the  New  Hampshire  Veterans  of  For- 
eign War's  Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast 
scriptwriting  contest 

In  addition,  Duane  distinguished  himself  in 
tfie  Voice  of  Democracy  natiortal  conrpetition, 
finishing  12th  overall  in  a  field  of  138,000  en- 
trants. Duane  received  the  $1 ,000  Walter  and 
Doris  Marshall  Scholarship  Award  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Duane  is  the  son  of  Mr.  artd  Mrs.  Donald 
Kibbee,  and  he  was  sponsored  t>y  VFW  Post 
799  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  in  Keene,  NH. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the  quality  of 
Duane's  script  It  is  encouraging  to  see  high 
school  students  like  Duane  not  only  dem- 
onstratirxi  a  great  talent  for  writing,  but  also 
showing  an  interest  in  the  workings  of  govenv 
ment  I  can  or>ly  hope  tfiat  ottier  students  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  Duane's  award  winning  script  on 
his  visit  to  the  Lincoln  Menxxial. 

Dkmocract— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  Duane  Klbl>ee.  New  Hampshire  winner, 

1990-ei  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program) 

Step  1  .  .  .  Step  2  .  .  .  Step  3  ...  My  great- 
grandfather told  me  about  this  place,  but  I 
never  thought  I'd  get  to  see  It.  Step  9  .  .  . 
Step  10  .  .  .  Step  11  .  .  .  Look  at  the  incred- 
ible architecture:  the  marble,  granite  and 
limestone,  all  formed  and  carved  to  make 
one  of  America's  most  iwtrlotlc  memorials. 
Step  21  .  .  .  Step  22  .  .  .  Step  23  .  .  .  Look  at 
the  columns,  36  In  all,  each  of  which  rep- 
resents a  state  In  the  Union  when  America's 
real  Inventor  of  tneiom  died.  Step  S3  .  .  . 
Step  54  .  .  .  Step  55  .  .  .  Whewwww  ...  I  fi- 
nally made  it  to  the  top,  and  there  he  is.  Im- 
mortalised in  a  white  marble  statue  whose 
eyes  seem  to  follow  me  wherever  I  move  up 
here.  The  Inscription  above  him  reads:  "In 
this  temple,  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for 
whom  he  saved  the  Union,  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  enshrined  forever." 
There  is  a  piece  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
today,  and  across  that  piece  is  written  the 
word  .  .  .  Freedom.  The  freedom  of  speech, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, the  freedom  to  go  out  and  help  choose 
who  you  want  to  rule  you.  Not  to  call  democ- 
racy "the  vanguard  of  fteedom"  is  like  say- 
ing Budweiser  is  not  beer.  Democracy  Is  the 
vanguard  of  freedom.  America  at  first  was 
nothing  more  than  a  melting  pot,  a  place 
where  almost  everyone  was  griven  an  equal 
opportunity  to  rise  to  the  top:  the  catch  was, 
we  all  started  with  nothing.  At  least  that's 
what  it  seemed  like,  but  in  all  actuality  we 
had  an  advantage  over  everyone  In  China. 
Russia,  even  England,   and   Indeed,   every- 
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where  else  in  the  world,  we  had  the  one  thing 
that  helped  us  rise  above  the  rest.  We  had  a 
new-found  freedom  under  the  world's  only 
true  democracy.  Where  else  could  you  start 
out  being  bom  the  son  of  an  uneducated 
frontiersman  and  still  be  able  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  rising  nation?  Just  tklnk  about 
that  statue:  he  started  with  nothing  and  now 
he  is  immortalized  as  the  man  who  guaran- 
teed the  young  democracy  would  remain 
fi"ee.  "Democracy"  is  defined  as  being  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  Many  societies  have 
called  themselves  democracies,  from  the  an- 
cient Athenian  Greeks  to  the  Icelandic  Vi- 
kings. However,  they  all  had  one  thing  In 
common;  not  everyone  could  participate.  For 
example  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens  In  450 
BC.  only  40.000  people  out  of  260,000  could 
vote,  while  120,000  were  slaves  .  .  .  yet  it  was 
called  a  democracy.  By  contrast.  In  America 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  It  so  it  was  truly 
governed  by  the  people,  not  just  some  of  the 
people,  but  almost  all  of  the  people.  In  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  he  states, 
"slaves,  within  any  state  or  designated  part 
of  a  state  .  .  .  then,  in  rebellion  .  .  .  shall  be 
taken,  henceforward,  and  forever  free." 

True  freedom  was  now  a  reality,  and  with 
that  reality  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  began  to  flourish,  capping 
with  woman's  suffrsige,  which  gave  the  vote 
to  everyone.  Under  the  guidance  of  democ- 
racy and  our  new-found  fireedom,  we  did 
more  in  a  little  over  100  years  than  most  civ- 
ilizations had  ever  done  for  their  total  exist- 
ence. We  started  with  nothing  more  than  a 
democracy  and  our  freedom  and  turned  our- 
selves Into  one  of  the  world's  biggest  super- 
powers. It  Is  obvious  that  we,  today,  are  free 
because  of  our  democratic  society.  And  other 
countries  in  the  world  are  finally  starting  to 
see  that.  Walls  are  coming  down,  communist 
parties  are  starting  to  diminish,  and  democ- 
racy is  shedding  a  whole  new  light  on  many 
countries  who  at  first  laughed  at  us.  It  has 
been  shown  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  1 
believe  that  these  countries  want  a  piece  of 
what  we've  got,  and  if  history  truly  does  re- 
peat Itself,  these  countries  will  soon  liave 
what  they  want,  and  that  Is  fireedom.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  family  should  own  a  part  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  because  we  all,  once  in 
awhile,  deserve  to  be  reminded  that  democ- 
racy is  Indeed  the  vanguard  of  freedom. 


PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  6 


HON.  FOmMY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  compa- 
nies are  helping  Third  World  countries  dev^ 
nuclear  weapons.  These  firms  are  making 
huge  profits  seMng  nuclear  equipment,  mate- 
rials, technotogy.  and  dual  use  items— without 
the  proper  safeguards— to  countries  like  Iraq 
and  Pakistaa  If  we  leave  this  issue 
unaddressed.  it's  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
Syria.  Iran.  Libya.  North  Korea,  and  others 
have  the  bomb. 

I've  recently  introduced  the  Nuclear  Nor>- 
Proliferalion  Enforcement  Act  (H.R.  830). 
Under  this  legisJatkxi,  any  foreign  firm  found 
furthering  ttw  spread  of  nudear  weapons 
through  these  questk)nable  sales  woukJ  have 
its  goods  barred  from  entering  the  United 
States.  Twenty-one  Members  of  Congress 
have  cosponsorad  this  bM. 
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Today,  I  am  placing  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  12  case  stud- 
ies on  specific  fcxeign  companies  that  have 
assisted  Iraq  in  its  nuclear  weapons  programs. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  this  proliferaiion  profit- 
eering or  face  grave  threats  to  our  rtatnnal  se- 
curity in  the  future. 
Twelve   Foreign    Firms   Reportedly   En- 

GAOED     IN     Nuclear     Weafonb-Rblateo 

Trade  Wrni  Iraq 

firm  6:  INDU8TRIA8  CAROOEN  LTDA  (CHILE) 

Industrlas  Cardoen  Ltda  (Cardoen  Indus- 
tries) is  a  private  armaments  manufacturing 
firm  sjwciallzed  in  the  production  of  armored 
vehicles,  aircraft  bombs,  and  small  explosive 
infantry  weapons.  Cardoen  has  been  impli- 
cated In  the  transshipment  from  Europe  to 
Iraq  of  sophisticated  measuring  devices  for 
testing  detonators  known  as  oscilloscopes, 
although  the  firm  has  denied  this  allegation. 
High  speed  oscilloscopes  are  needed  for  both 
nuclear  weapons  and  missile-related  manu- 
facturing. In  October  1990,  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment ordered  an  "In-depth"  Investigation 
into  the  possible  transfer  of  fuel-air  explo- 
sives to  Iraq  through  Libya.  The  company 
apparently  conducted  tests  of  such  a  device, 
which  is  equivalent  in  explosive  Impact  to  a 
small  nuclear  weapon,  at  its  desert  test 
range  in  August  1990.  Cardoen  has  denied  this 
allegation  as  well. 

Cardoen's  export  peak  reached  S130  million 
In  1987.  stimulating  its  bid  into  the  U.S. 
arms  market. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MINIMUM 
PAYMENT  ADJUSTMENT  FOR 
MEDICAID  DISPROPORTIONATE 
SHARE  HOSPITALS  BILL 


HON.  1IRRY  L  BRUCE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legisiatran  to  improve  the  reimburse- 
ment level  for  Medicaid  deproportionate  share 
hospitals,  those  hospitals  which  serve  a  high 
percentage  of  America's  nrxist  vulnerable  citi- 
zens. These  inckxle  chiMren's  hospitals,  many 
of  whKh  provide  more  than  80  percent  of  their 
care  and  treatment  to  Medcaid  digtole  chil- 
dren.  Today.  miNons  of  American  people  are 
uninsured  and  more  than  12  mifion  children 
have  no  access  to  health  care.  While  most 
Americans  over  age  65  are  covered  l>y  Medi- 
care, ChiMren's  Health  Care  Programs  are 
being  cut  and  fewer  empk}yer5  are  providmg 
health  insurance. 

Health  care  costs  are  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  between  18  and  30  percent,  and  since 
1980,  more  than  700  hospitals  have  ctosad.  In 
my  own  State  of  IMnois,  24  hospitals  have 
closed,  and  neatly  1,000  more  natnnwide  are 
in  trouble. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  reports 
serious  problems  particularty  for  those  hos- 
pitals which  provide  charity  care,  and  care  to 
patients  receiving  Medeakl  funding.  Medcad 
payments  for  patient  care  fall  short  of  costs, 
and  this  stxxtfall  is  growing  quickly.  Nine  out 
of  10  hospitals  are  tosing  money  senrng  Med- 
icakl  patients  and  Medeakl  shortfals  are  dh 
rectiy  responsMe  for  hospital  tosses  in  cwing 
for  the  poor. 
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The  AHA  survey  also  showed  that  Medicaid 
payments  were  consistently  lower  than  actual 
costs,  and  tttat  this  gap  has  been  widening 
since  1985.  Between  1980  and  1985,  Medic- 
aid paid  90  percent  of  costs  (or  its  bene- 
liciahes.  By  1989,  payments  covered  78  per- 
cent of  costs.  This  translates  to  a  loss  in  1980 
of  $700  milHon  and  a  loss  in  1989  of  S4.3  bil- 
lon. 

Most  of  ttiese  hospitals  providing  services 
for  Medicaid  beneficiaries  also  provide  uncom- 
pensated carefor  millions  of  Americans  who 
tiaSie  no  access  to  health  care  services.  These 
hospitals  are  struggling  to  stay  afloat,  but  are 
finding  it  difficuit  to  provide  good,  quality  care 
for  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Uncom- 
pertsated  care  cost  hospitals  $11.1  billion  in 
1989,  an  increase  from  $3.9  billion  in  1980. 
This  cost  Is  usually  absorbed  by  the  hospital 
or  shifted  to  private  payers.  For  hospitals 
which  provide  charity  care  or  treat  a  dispropor- 
tionate stiare  of  Medicaid  patients,  no  relief  is 
in  sigtit. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  part  of  a 
larger  package  I  wiH  be  introducing  in  the 
coming  monttis.  It  will  provide  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  this  growing  problem.  The  t)ill  will  im- 
prove minimum  payments  to  hospitals  which 
provide  care  to  a  disproportionate  numt)er  of 
Medicaid  patients.  This  legislation  will  ensure 
welcome  relief  for  many  hospitals. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Our  health  care  sys- 
tem is  suffering  and  our  children  are  not  get- 
ting Vt\e  care  they  need.  The  U.S.  ranks  23rd 
In  infant  mortality  rates.  In  1955  it  ranked  6th. 
Hospitals  are  ckising  ttieir  doors  because  tfiey 
can  no  k>nger  swallow  ttie  costs.  I  hope  that 
all  of  you  will  think  of  the  tiospitals  in  your  dis- 
trict which  iiave  told  you  ttiey  can  no  longer 
accept  Medicaid  t)eneficiahes,  or  are  closing 
their  doors,  eliminating  access  to  heatth  care 
for  millions  of  Amerk:ans.  Please  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

H.R.  1544 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  MINIMUM  PAYMENT  AIXIUSTMENT 
FOR  DISPROPORTIONATE  SHARE 
HOSPITALS  UNDER  THE  MEDICAID 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1923(c)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396r-4(c))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following::  "Regardless  of  the  formula  a 
State  uses  to  calculate  the  payment  adjust- 
ment for  a  disproportionate  share  hospital, 
the  amount  of  such  payment  adjustment 
shall  equal  at  least  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment adjustment  that  would  result  if  the  ad- 
justment were  calculated  using  the  formula 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
(as  modified,  in  the  case  of  a  children's  hos- 
pital, by  the  next  sentence).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  sulieectlon  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1, 19ei. 
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[JHARITABLE  GIVING  TAX 
EQUITY  ACT  OF  1991 


ION.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  TH  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

VhuTsday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  DC^GAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mr;  CHANDifR  and  I  are  introducing  the 
Charitabl4  Giving  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1991  to 
provide  aj  Federal  income  tax  deduction  to  tax- 
payers wno  make  charitable  contributions,  but 
who  are  row  prevented  from  deducting  those 
contributions  because  tfiey  file  a  short-form 
tax  returri  Identical  to  legislation  that  we  intro- 
duced in  the  101st  Congress,  this  bill  gives 
nonitemizErs  the  same  tax  treatment  for  sup- 
porting cl^ahtable  organizations  as  already  ex- 
ists for  itdmizers. 

UrxJer  j  current  law,  only  those  taxpayers 
who  itemize  deductk>ns  receive  tax  incentives 
for  charitable  giving.  Consequently,  only  upper 
irxx)me  taxpayers,  wtx>  generally  itemize,  are 
encourage  by  the  tax  laws  to  make  charitable 
contributicns.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  that 
those  witfi  low  to  moderate  incomes,  who  gerv 
erally  ara  unatjie  to  itemize,  do  not  receive  the 
same  encouragement  to  make  charitable  con- 
tritXitionsj 

Modesj  income  Americans  are  among  the 
Nation's  most  generous  contritiutors  giving  an 
estimated  30  percent  more  of  tfieir  incomes  to 
charity  Inan  average  taxpayers.  But  most 
nxxJest  iicome  contritxrtions  are  nonitemizers, 
and  therefore,  cannot  deduct  tfieir  charitable 
gifts.       [ 

In  fact,j  more  than  78  million  taxpayers  wtio 
do  not  itemize  tfieir  returns  are  not  told  by  our 
Tax  Cod^  that  their  charitable  giving  is  going 
to  be  treeted  less  generously  than  the  chari- 
tat>le  giving  by  upper  income  folks.  That 
doesn't  rtake  sense  to  me. 

It's  time  tfiat  Congress  reexamined  the  ra- 
tk>nale  tehind  current  policy  whrch,  in  my 
view,  is  I  lot  in  step  with  our  efforts  toward  es- 
tablishing a  more  equitable  Tax  (Dode. 

I  beli<  ve  a  nonitemizer  wfK>  contributes 
$500  to  charity  shouW  receive  the  same  tax 
t>enefit  ab  tfie  Itemizer  who  contritxjtes  $500 
to  charit^.  Ttie  rationale  underlying  the  deduc- 
tion apples  to  all  taxpayers,  that  is — all  indi- 
viduals sioukj  be  encouraged  to  make  dona- 
tions by  excluding  from  taxation  ttie  income 
they  con  ribute  for  a  publk:  purpose. 

Allowirg  a  deduction  for  nonitemizers  will 
stimulate  more  charitable  giving  whk^h  will  pro- 
vkJe  mo(  b  funding  for  worttiwhile  nonprofit  or- 
ganizatkyis,  many  of  whKh  provide  services 
that  otti^rwise  migtit  hiave  to  be  provided  by 
ttie  Fedaral  Govemment.  Studies  demonstrate 
ttiat  ICwer  income  househokJs — non- 
itemizers— have  historically  contritxjted  a  higtv 
er  percefrtage  of  househokJ  income  to  charity 
than  higher  income  housetioWs.  Furttier,  non- 
itemizers tend  to  give  to  causes  ttiat  serve 
k)w-  and  mkldle-income  individuals.  These  im- 
portant ^ocial  obligations  require  and  deserve 
ttie  same  encouragement  from  tax  poUcy  as 
causes  supported  by  upper  income  Individ- 
uals,     j 

Some  I  argue  that  the  starxlard  deductkxi 
which  is  alk^wed  nonitemizers  already  takes 
into  account  charitat)le  contributions.  But  it  is 
not  clea^  how  much,  if  any,  attribution  for  char- 
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itable  deduc:ti0ns  is  assumed  in  the  standard 
deduction.  And  even  if  one  would  accept  the 
proposition  th|it  a  portion  of  the  standard  de- 
duction includes  charitable  giving,  a  lower 
txacket  taxp^er's  ctiaritable  deduction  rep- 
resents signircantly  less  value  ttian  the  same 
deduction  aff9rded  upper  bracket  taxpayers. 
This  legislation  addresses  any  concern  atx>ut 
dout}le  benefits  by  limiting  a  nonitemizers  de- 
duction to  thai  amount  exceeding  $100  of  their 
charitable  contributions.  The  Si  00  fkx>r  will 
also  help  redi  ice  IRS  compliance  concerns  by 
reducing  the  r  umber  of  potential  returns  for  fil- 
ing. 

The    point 
should    be 
under  our  tax 


is,  lower  income  Americans 
4fforded  ttie  same  opportunity 
laws  to  give  to  charities  of  ttieir 
choice  by  allowing  them  the  same  charitable 
deduction  available  to  upper  income  txacket 
taxpayers,  an  J  we  shoukj  ctiange  our  tax  laws 
to  provide  for  ttiat. 
A  copy  of  tl  le  bill  follows: 
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H.R. — 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
the  United  States  of  America  in 


TITLE. 

be  cited  as  the 
Act  of  1991". 


'Charitable 


CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION. 

.—Section  170  of  the  Inter- 
cede of  1986  (relating  to  chari- 
c4ntributions  and  gifts)  is  amend- 
subsection  (m)  as  sul>- 
by  inserting  after  subsection 
new  subsection: 

FOR  NONITEMIZA-nON  OF  DEDUC- 

case  of  an  individual  who  does 

his  deductions  for  the  taxable 

of  the  amount  allowable 

(a)  for  the  taxable  year 

t>e  taken  into  account  as  a  di- 

deduction  under  section  63." 

Amendments.— 

(b)  of  section  63  of  such  Code 

striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 

by  striking  the  period  at  the 

(2)  and  inserting  ",  and  ", 

at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 


by 


charitable  deduction." 

(d)  of  section  63  of  such  Code 

striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 

by  striking  the  period  at  the 

(2)  and  inserting  ",  and  ", 

at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 


para  ptiph: 


charitable  deduction." 
(h)  of  section  63  of  such  Code 
read  as  follows: 

CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION.— For 

this  section,   the  term  'direct 

d^uction'  means  that  portion  of 

allowable  under  section  170(a) 

as  a  direct  charitable  deduc- 

taxable   year    under   section 


Date.— The    amendments 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
Act. 
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COLIN  LUTHER  POWELL:  ms 
EARLY  DAYS  AS  AN  OFFICER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
teagues  an  artKle  about  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Colin  Luther  Powell.  His 
career  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  exemplifies 
that  of  a  dedicated  irxjividual  wtx>  succeeded 
against  all  odds  to  become  America's  highest- 
ranking  military  officer. 

The  artKle.  which  appeared  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  25th,  1991,  foltows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25. 1991] 
Colin  Powell.  Befxjre  History  Tapped— In 

His  Early  Days  as  an  Officer,  Lugging 

Rifles  and  Forgino  Friendships 
(By  Jacqueline  Trescott) 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  November  in  1958  and 
the  young  soldiers  had  just  Hnished  eight 
weeks  of  a  grueling  Ranger  course.  They  had 
climbed  rocks,  established  a  perimeter  de- 
fense, chased  chickens  for  dinner,  and 
showed  their  superiors  they  had  the  grit  for 
the  Army.  A  camera  caught  them  as  they 
were  boarding  their  H-4  helicopter  back  to 
Fort  Benning.  Ga.,  in  a  moment  of  youthful 
exhaustion  and  relieved  accomplishment. 

They  looked  very  young  with  their  proud 
smiles  and  their  fllthy  fatigues  and  the  rifles 
slung  casually  at  their  sides.  They  were  just 
another  group  of  second  lieutenants  going 
through  a  rite  of  military  manhood,  untested 
In  real  battle.  But  in  their  ranks  were  two 
future  three-star  generals  and  two  future 
four-star  generals.  And  standing  In  the  rear 
row  was  Colin  Luther  Powell,  now  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  country's 
highest-ranking  military  officer.  Then  he 
was  lugging  around  a  .30-callber  machine  gun 
because  he  was  one  of  the  biggest  guys  In  the 
patrol. 

Gen.  Powell  Is  part  of  our  collective  psyche 
now,  a  looming  figure  in  medals  or  fatigues, 
a  constant  and  authoritative  voice  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.  The  men  he  served  with  in 
1958— and  later,  in  an  infantry  course  In 
1964 — are  scattered  around  the  country  In  re- 
tirement or  posted  around  the  world  on  ac- 
tive duty.  They  watch  their  old  colleague  on 
television  and  recall  when  they  huddled  in 
their  ponchos  with  only  a  candle  for  warmth 
In  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest. 

These  men  remember  those  years  with 
fondness.  They  speak  of  the  Powell  they 
knew  then  as  an  outstanding  leader  who  still 
was  a  regular  guy,  yet  with  a  healthy 
quotient  of  intelligence,  charisma  and 
spunk.  He  was  further  set  apart,  rememlier 
some,  by  his  bearing,  his  candor  and  his 
friendliness.  Maj.  Gen.  William  A.  Roosma, 
now  deputy  commanding  general  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  recalls  arriving  at  Fort  Benning 
a  day  tiefore  class  started,  newly  minted 
from  West  Point,  and  sitting  alone  on  his 
bed.  "It  seems  like  yesterday.  Colin  looked 
in  the  door,  Introduced  himself  and  we  have 
been  friends  ever  since."  says  Roosma. 

Many  of  these  men  knew  the  Army  would 
be  their  lives.  Not  so  Powell.  A  native  of  New 
York  City,  he  was  21  years  old  in  August  1958 
when  he  reported  to  Fort  Benning.  He  had  a 
Ijachelor's  degree  In  geology  from  the  City 
University  of  New  York  and  Joined  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  when 
the  Pershing  Rifles  Club  caught  his  atten- 
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tlon.  "At  that  time  I  never  even  thought  se- 
riously about  staying  in  the  Army.  My  par- 
ents expected  that,  like  most  young  men 
going  in  the  Army.  I  would  serve  for  two 
years  .  .  .  and  then  come  home  and  get  a  real 
job."  he  has  said. 

In  these  years  before  the  buildup  for  the 
Vietnam  War,  Fort  Benning  was  a  massive, 
hectic  place.  And  there  was  a  universal  out- 
look and  look  among  the  186  soldiers  report- 
ing for  basic.  "We  had  a  white  name  tag, 
black  and  yellow  'U.S.  Army'  over  your 
heart,  the  golden  cross  rifles  and  second  lieu- 
tenant l)ars,  all  starched  and  splffy,"  says 
Harold  Van  Meter,  one  of  the  flattops  in  the 
Ranger  photo  and  now  a  management  con- 
sultant In  Buena  Vista,  Oa. 

Yet  there  were  some  differences  for  Powell. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  blacks,  and  the  Deep 
South  provided  many  contrasts  to  the  South 
Bronx.  He  had  spent  his  teen  years  in  an  in- 
dustrious neighborhood  that  was  a  polyglot 
of  racial  groups:  he  had  even  learned  Yid- 
dish, which  he  can  still  reel  off  today.  "I  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Benning  before  I  ever  saw 
what  Is  referred  to  as  a  White  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant,"  Powell  has  written. 

Also,  Georgia  held  fast  to  the  practices  of 
segregation.  When  Powell  returned  to  Fort 
Benning  in  1964,  he  and  his  wife.  Alma,  were 
refused  service  at  Buck's  Barbeque,  a  res- 
taurant on  a  main  road  of  Columbus,  Ga. 
Now  the  avenue  is  named  for  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  Powell  is  a  man  who  Advises  the 
president. 

William  J.  McCaffrey,  a  member  of  that 
basic  and  Ranger  course,  remembers  how 
bartenders  wouldn't  serve  Powell  in  Colum- 
bus. "We  would  intimidate  the  bartender  .  .  . 
we  threatened  him — 'this  is  our  Ranger  part- 
ner, you  have  to  serve  him.'  And  they 
would,"  recalls  McCaffrey,  a  retired  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  chairman  of  an  insurance 
brokerage  firm  in  Detroit. 

In  the  Infantry  group,  people  stood  out  for 
a  numl)er  of  reasons.  One  was  reputation- 
Peter  Dawklns,  who  was  there  with  Powell 
but  in  another  section,  had  been  president  of 
the  West  Point  class  of  1959,  co-captaln  of 
the  football  team,  an  All-Amerlcan,  winner 
of  the  1958  Heisman  Trophy  and  a  Rhodes 
Scholar.  Everyone  thought  that  one  day 
Dawklns  would  be  the  Army  chief  of  staff.  He 
did  go  on  to  become  a  decorated  i>aratrooper 
In  Vietnam,  a  brigadier  general  and  a  Penta- 
gon strategist. 

Another  reasou  was  experience.  There  was 
an  aura  attached  to  the  men  who  had  already 
been  to  Vietnam.  Powell  had  been  assigned 
to  Europe  for  two  years.  Fort  Devens.  Mass., 
for  two  years  and  then  Vietnam  from  Decem- 
ber 1962  to  November  1963.  "It  was  like  'they 
have  already  been,  gosh."  says  retired  Lt. 
Col.  Robert  A.  Smith  a  stockbroker  with 
Merrill  Ljmch  In  Klngwood,  Tex. 

The  infantry  career  course  required  long 
classroom  hours  and  tough  preparation. 
Powell  belonged  to  a  study  group  with  three 
other  men  and  finished  the  course  in  the 
honors  section.  He  is  remembered,  not  as  a 
star,  but  as  someone  who  didn't  show  off. 
"He  wasn't  a  spring-bud,  the  one  who  always 
wanted  to  jump  up  and  answer  the  question. 
Or,  when  the  rest  of  us  wanted  to  get  out  of 
class,  would  ask  a  question,"  rememt»ers  re- 
tired Col.  Kenneth  Montgomery,  a  defense 
Industry  analyst  in  Huntsville.  Ala. 

This  time  at  Benning  also  provided  a  break 
from  the  pressures  of  the  front  lines.  There 
were  sports  teams:  Powell  played  soccer. 
Families  were  reunited.  Many  were  started. 
"It  was  the  kind  of  place  that  caused  young 
men  to  form  pretty  good  friendships,"  recalls 
Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  N.  Griffin  Jr..  chief  of  staff. 
Allied  Forces/Southern  Europe. 
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On  the  ground  floor  of  Building  4.  where 
they  spent  most  of  their  time,  was  a  coffee 
shop,  and  here  Powell  and  two  friends  de- 
lated the  changing  world  around  them. 
"That  fall  was  the  Goldwater-Johnson  elec- 
tion. Colin  talked  about  how  he  and  his  wife 
were  not  able  to  find  a  place  to  stay.  And  he 
had  particularly  strong  feelings  about  John- 
son getting  elected  because  he  felt  that  was 
the  best  route  ...  for  civil  rights."  recalls 
retired  Col.  James  G.  Garvey,  now  an  In- 
structor for  Rice  Aviation  In  Phoenix.  Gar- 
vey laughs,  pointing  out  that  he  and  Powell 
always  paid  for  the  coffee  because  Tom  Grif- 
fin always  won  the  coin  toss.  "And  we  con- 
stantly talked  about  the  war  and  read  the 
teletype,"  says  Garvey. 

Powell  has  told  a  story  about  those  days 
and  how  out  of  sync  he  was  with  the  mind- 
set of  the  South.  Going  l>ack  to  Fort  Benning 
one  day,  he  was  driving  70  miles  an  hour  and 
was  stopped  by  an  Alabama  patrolman  who 
was  handing  out  "Goldwater  for  President" 
stickers.  Powell  was  driving  a  Volkswagen 
beetle,  equipped  with  an  "All  the  Way  With 
LBJ"  bumper  sticker  and  New  York  license 
plates.  He  told  Ebony  magazine  in  1988  that 
the  patrolman  "looked  at  me,  the  German 
car,  the  New  York  license  plate  and  the  LBJ 
slogan.  There  was  a  moment  of  suspense.  He 
Anally  said,  'Boy,  get  out  of  here.  You  are 
not  smart  enough  to  hang  around.' " 

After  the  Infantry  course  was  completed  In 
1965,  retired  Lt.  Col.  Earl  Adams  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  chairman  of  the  base's  operations 
committee,  asked  Powell  and  another  officer 
to  help  him  revamp  a  package  of  instruc- 
tions. "He  has  great  organizational  ability." 
says  Adams.  "I  have  to  smile  new.  the  title 
was  'Unit  Readiness."  It  embodied  tactics,  lo- 
gistics, maintenance.  And  he  had  to  coordi- 
nate with  colonels  all  over  the  place." 

As  Powell  moved  from  assignment  to  as- 
signment, he  frequently  reunited  with  the  of- 
ficers of  Benning. 

His  friends  say  he  continued  to  display  a 
blunt  seriousness  about  soldiering  but  also 
had  a  healthy  Irreverence  for  authority. 
When  Joseph  Schwar.  a  retired  colonel,  now 
an  account  executive  for  IBM  In  Galthers- 
burg.  was  assigned  20  miles  from  Powell  in 
Vietnam  In  1968  and  1969,  Schwar  heard  a  re- 
port that  Robert  McNamara  had  said  the  war 
was  over.  He  called  Powell  and  told  him  the 
news,  and  recalls  that  "Colin  said.  'You  tell 
Mr.  McNamara  to  come  and  see  where  I  am, 
because  someone  is  shooting  at  me.  "  In  his 
career,  Powell  was  awarded  five  combat  med- 
als, including  a  Bronze  Star  and  a  Soldier's 
Medal  for  pulling  soldiers  out  of  a  burning 
helicopter,  and  a  Purple  Heart  after  he  fell 
into  a  trap  near  the  Laotian  border  and  his 
foot  was  pierced  by  a  sharpened  stick. 

In  the  early  '808.  Dawklns  and  Powell 
caught  up  with  one  another  in  the  Pentagon. 
Powell  was  military  assistant  to  the  sec- 
retary of  defense:  Dawklns  was  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Army's  strategy,  plans  and  policy 
unit.  "As  is  the  reality  In  a  big  organization 
like  that,  Colin  could  and  did  speak  for  the 
secretary  In  some  areas.  I  would  meet  him  In 
his  office  and  I  would  feel  I  had  just  been  to 
the  schoolmaster,  "  says  Dawklns.  "He  dis- 
played the  kind  of  virtuoso  mastery  of  the 
political  complexities  of  the  Pentagon  that 
is  rare." 

In  other  ways,  as  he  has  risen  to  the  top. 
Powell  has  demonstrated  that  Benning  ties 
are  still  Important.  Just  a  couple  of  years 
ago  William  McCaffrey  attended  a  speech 
Powell  gave  to  the  Detroit  Economic  Club. 
"There  were  all  these  security  people,  a  mob 
of  folks;  1,000  people  were  at  the  lunch.  He 
hugged  me  and  said,  'B4ac,  how  are  you?"  It 
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made  me  feel  good.  Then  we  started  talking: 
about  Ranger  Patrol  and  how  the  two  of  us 
always  had  to  carry  the  machine  gun  be- 
cause we  were  6-2  and  6-3." 

Aa  Powell's  career  switched  firom  com- 
manding: troops  to  shaping  policy,  some  of 
the  old  Mends  have  wondered  if  he's  happy 
with  that  side  of  the  Army.  Retired  Lt.  Gen. 
Gerald  T.  Bartlett  says  that  "he  has  always 
been  in  a  pressure  cooker.  The  fun  of  the 
Army  is  the  tactical  units.  When  he  was  fi- 
nally sent  over  to  the  V  Corps  .  .  .  they  drag 
him  out  again.  They  couldn't  live  without 
him." 

Thirty  years  later  Powell  is  intruding  on 
their  lives  in  a  unique  way.  When  the  men 
from  his  early  Army  days  watch  their  col- 
league on  television,  they  are  filtering  his 
words  through  the  spectrum  of  friendship 
and  an  intimacy  with  the  military's  words 
and  Inventory.  For  example,  Bartlett  is 
watching  the  use  of  sight  units  on  the  Brad- 
ley Fighting  Vehicle  and  the  goggles  worn  by 
the  soldiers,  all  developed  when  he  was  at 
Fort  Ord,  Calif.  The  Bradley  Itself  is  one  of 
his  projects  as  a  program  manager  for  FMC 
Corp.  in  Campbell.  Calif. 

At  home  in  Conyers,  Ga..  retired  Col.  Terry 
Gordy  watches  for  the  news  of  equipment  he 
worked  on  as  an  officer  and  as  a  civilian.  He 
now  works  at  Rockwell  International.  And 
he  monitors  his  friend,  thinking,  "Go,  Go, 
Go,  we  are  all  proud  of  you,  Colin." 

Poor  weeks  ago  when  Powell  was  urging  a 
skeptical  group  of  reporters,  "Trust  me. 
Trust  me,"  Joseph  Schwar  was  walking 
through  Dulles  International  Airport.  He 
stopped  to  watch  the  broadcast.  "When  he 
said  'trust  me'  I  said.  'Damn  right.  I  know  I 
can  trust  you.  And  as  I  looked  around  people 
were  nodding  and  saying,  'If  he  says  it,  I  can 
believe  it.'  That  impressed  me." 
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THE  "FUEL  EFFICIENT  VEHICLE 
PURCHASE  INCENTIVE  ACT" 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NKW  YORK 

Oi  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
proud  to  imroduce  the  "Fuel  Efficient  Vehicle 
Purchase  Incentive  Acr. 

This  M  wH  provide  consumers  with  Incen- 
tives to  purctMse  deaner,  more  efficient  vehh 
des  by  imposing  a  fee  on  cars  with  higher  av- 
erage cartwn  dnxide  emissions  and  giving 
consumers  wtw  purctiase  vehicles  with  lower 
than  average  C02  emissions  a  ret>ate.  This 
M  wil  not  require  auto  manufacturers  to 
make  any  changes  In  their  fleet  designs  nor 
wM  it  require  them  to  make  technotogical 
changes.  It  wM  sirrvly  make  deaner  running 
vehicles  more  attractive  and  polluting  ones 
less  so.  Consumers  wil  purchase  more  "clean 
burning,  gas  sipping"  vehicles  and  fewer 
"dkty.  gas  guzzing"  vehicles. 

The  tit  sets  emission  standards  for  each 
vehicle  category.  Cars  tttat  <aH  betow  ttie 
standard  (or  their  category  wil  be  penalized 
and  those  that  exceed  it  wM  be  rewarded.  Be- 
cause the  8tar¥tefds  are  set  by  categories, 
this  bM  wfl  not  affed  what  size  vehicle  con- 
sumers «Mi  buy.  If  a  consumer  warts  a  rrad- 
size  vehKle  he/she  can  have  a  mid-size  vehi- 
de  without  having  to  pay  any  fee.  If  a 
consumer  worMs  a  luxury  car,  he/she  can  have 
that  luxury  car  without  having  to  pay  a  fee. 


SIGNS  OF  REMARKS 


The  bill  vfill  only  affect  choice  within  size 
class.  A  tkiyer  wfx)  purctiases  an  efficient, 
clean  runnjng  luxury  car  will  receive  a  ret>ate. 
Likewise,  #  buyer  wtm  purchases  an  inefTt- 
cient,  polliilng  subcompact  will  have  to  pay  a 
fee.  Thaf  SI  ttie  beauty  of  this  bill.  Consumers 
will  purch^e  more  efficient,  cleaner  running 
cars  and  still  be  atsle  to  get  the  type  of  car 
they  want,  and  ttiey  can  do  so  wittwut  paying 
any  fee,  and  maytie  even  receiving  a  retiate. 

Cartx>n  dioxide,  ttie  leading  contritxjtor  of 
the  global  warming  phenomena,  accounts  for 
55  percent  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  The 
United  States  is  responsitile  for  21  percent  of 
worldwide  carbon  dioxide  emissions.  Ttie 
transportatton  sector  provides  us  a  great  op- 
portunity to  reduce  CO2  and  Increase  fuel  effi- 
ciency. Vehicles  and  light  trucks  alone  are  re- 
sponsit}<e  for  approximately  20  percent  of  all 
carbon  dioxide  emissions.  These  vehicles  bum 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  17  million  barrels  of 
oil  that  we  consume  daily,  nearly  half  of  which 
is  imported.  Clearly  something  must  be  done 
to  cut  dow()  on  vehicle  emissions  and  Increase 
efficiency.  Fortunately,  ttie  two  are  related.  In- 
creasing efficiency  will  reduce  C02  emissions 
and  vice  vtrsa. 

This  t)ill  Is  not  a  tax;  it  is  revenue  neutral 
and  specifically  designed  to  operate  that  way. 
The  money  collected  from  ttie  Inefficient,  high 
polluting  vehicles  will  t>e  returned  to  ttiose 
txiyers  of  efficient  and  more  environmentally 
sound  car$.  It  will  provide  consumers  with  in- 
centlves  to  buy  cleaner  running,  more  efficient 
cars.  Our  pir  will  be  cleaner  arxj  we  will  use 
less  fuel.  (  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  bitf 
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»ULATORY  RELIEF  FOR 
AGRIBUSINESSES 


m.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THd  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

1  hursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  DOlJGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  (ileased  today  to  join  Representative  Jim 
LXiHTFOOT  in  Introducing  legislatkm  ttiat  woukJ 
give  State  govemments  ttie  authority  to  waive 
Federal  commercial  drivers  license  [CDL]  re- 
quirements for  vetiKles  used  to  transport  farm 
supplies  fiDm  the  retailer  to  ttie  farm,  for  vehi- 
cles used  jin  custom  harvesting,  and  for  vehi- 
cles used  to  transport  livestock  feed.  Ttie 
measure  twouM  extend  waiver  authority  al- 
ready granted  to  farm  vehicles  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatkm. 

When  the  Department  of  Transportatton  is- 
sued regUlatxMis  in  1988  to  Implement  ttie 
Commerd^  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  the 
agency  repognized  ttie  uraque  nature  of  rural 
transportafon  and  granted  States  the  authority 
to  waive  farm  vehicles  that  were  controlled 
and  operated  t>y  a  farmer  from  ttie  CDL  re- 
quirements. However,  this  waiver  dkl  not  ex- 
tend to  a^icuttural  businesses,  wtio  have  the 
same  trantportatton  needs  as  farmers. 

In  rurp  farming  communities,  agri- 
businesses routinely  deliver  supplies  and 
equipmeni  to  (arms,  and  feedtot  operators 
transport  livestock  feed.  Ttiis  type  of  stiort- 
haul  trantoortation  sennce  is  very  drtferent 
from  over-jltie-road  trucking  or  transport  serv- 
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Ices  In  urt>an  areas.  These  deliveries  are  gerv 
erally  made  over  rural  roads  ttiat  are  less  fre- 
quently travelog.  Rural  areas  also  have  such 
a  small  pool  of  availat)le  workers,  agri- 
tMJSlnesses  often  utilize  students  and  seasonal 
workers  as  drivers.  The  stringent  CDL  require- 
ments will  posa  a  significant  problem  for  ttiese 
small  buslnessss. 

This  legislati^  also  provides  regulatory  re- 
lief for  custom  harvesters,  wtio  harvest  grain 
for  farmers  and  transport  it  from  ttie  fiekj  to 
market  Most  df  ttie  driving  for  ttiese  harvest- 
ing specialists  is  done  off-pavement  t>y  sea- 
sonal workers.  Custom  tiarvesters  have  tjeen 
seeking  relief  from  the  CDL  regulattons.  This 
measure  woukJ  provkJe  ttiat  relief. 

A  waiver  from  the  CDL  program  will  give 
States  the  leeway  to  exclude  agribusinesses, 
custom  harvesters,  and  feedlot  operators  from 
State  implementatk>n  of  ttie  Federal  regula- 
tions. It  will  not  automatically  exempt  ttiem. 
States  which  have  rural  agricultural  txjsi- 
nesses,  custdm  harvest  operattons,  and 
feedlots,  and  farmers  wtio  depend  on  ttiem, 
need  the  abilit]^  to  regulate  ttiese  Industries  In 
the  best  interests  of  their  peopte  arxJ  econo- 
mies. I 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  this  CDL  waiver  for  farm  suppliers, 
custom  tiarvesters,  and  feedtot  operators,  and 
support  this  ledtelatk>n. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ALLOfV  A  DEDUCTION  FOR 
FEES  FOR  SEWER  SERVICES 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

op"  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HO^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurkday.  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  DONNeIly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
dudng  legislation  today  whch  will  be  of  enor- 
mous t>enefit  to  mkldle-class  tiomeowners 
across  the  country.  My  leglslatton  will  alkiw 
property  ownels  to  deduct.  In  ttie  same  man- 
ner as  tocal  priiperty  taxes,  fees  for  sewer  and 
water  servnes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  across  ttie  country,  many 
cities  and  towns  are  moving  away  from  prop- 
erty taxes  as  la  mettiod  of  funding  essentiial 
governmental   services   and    Imposing    user 


Ttie  Itemized  deductnn  for  property  taxes  Is 
ttie  most  ttasciof  Federal  deductkxis,  tiecause 
it  is  Imposed  on  ttie  value  of  a  person's  home. 
In  my  view,  sower  and  water  fees  are  essen- 
tially ttie  same  as  a  tax;  typically,  they  are 
separately  stated  from  property  tax  bills  prin- 
dpally  as  a  niettiod  of  dealing  with  property 
tax  llmitattons.  We  must  respond  to  this  issue. 

My  bill  does  so  t>y  altowing  homeowners — 
most  especially  tow-  and  middle-class  home- 
owners—to deijuct  fees  for  sewer  and  water 
senrnes  to  the  extent  that  ttiose  fees  exceed 
1  percent  of  ttte  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  In- 
come. It  is  wrong  ttiat  ttiese  fees  are  not  de- 
ductible in  tte  same  manner  as  property 
taxes.  In  ttie  coming  decade,  as  America 
meets  ttie  ctialenges  of  cleaning  up  our  water 
supply,  fees  will  increase  across  ttie  Natton. 
This  legislatioii  does  something  about  it,  by 
providNig  somo  measure  of  relief  to  the  mkl- 
dle-class homeowner. 


UMI 
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This  legislation  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Joint  Convnrttee  on  Taxation  to  result  in  a  loss 
to  ttie  Treasury  of  less  than  $100  million  per 
year.  The  legislation  contains  a  revenue  raiser 
which  I  believe  will  raise  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion per  year,  and  which  is  based  on  sourxj 
prindptes  of  income  tax  policy.  Moreover,  the 
revenue  raiser  will  furttwr  the  goal  of  tax  sinv 
plification  by  limiting  ttie  need  for  IRS  litigation 
in  one  complex  area  of  tt>e  law.  I  urge  prompt 
action  on  both  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  technical  description  of  my 
legislation  follows: 

TECHNICAL  DESCRIPTIGN 

SECTION  one:  deduction  for  sewer  and 

WATER  FEES 

Present  law 
In  computing  taxable  Income,  taxpayers 
may  claim  Itemized  deductions.  Allowable 
itemized  deductions  include  a  portion  of 
medical  expenses,  personal  residence  Inter- 
est, moving  expenses,  certain  casualty  and 
theft  losses,  miscellaneous  business  ex- 
penses, and  State  and  local  income  real  prop- 
erty taxes. 

For  purposes  of  the  deduction  for  real 
property  taxes,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  defined  the  term  "tax"  as  "an  enforced 
contribution,  enacted  pursuant  to  legislative 
authority  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power,  and  imposed  and  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  be  used  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes."  (Rev.  Rul.  77-29,  1977-1 
CB  44). 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  consist- 
ently taken  the  position  that  fees  Imposed 
for  sewer  and  water  services  are  not  deduct- 
ible as  local  or  State  real  property  taxes 
{see,  e.g..  Rev.  Rul.  79-201.  1979-1  CB  97,  Situ- 
ations 2  and  3;  Rev.  Rul.  75-346.  1975-2  CB  66; 
Rev.  Rul.  75-456,  1975-2  CB  68). 

Explanation  of  proposal 
Under  the  bill,  fees  imposed  by  a  State  or 
local  government,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  sewer  and  water  services  would  be 
deductible  in  the  same  manner  as  local  real 
property  taxes.  The  deduction  would  only  be 
allowed  to  the  extent  that  the  fees  exceeded 
1%  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income. 
Effective  date 
The  proposal  would  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1991. 
SECTION  two:  pro-rata  umitation  on  cor- 
porate  INTEREST  EXPENSE   DEDUCTION   AND 
ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS  OF  TAXPAYERS  BASED 
ON  TAX-EXEMPT  INCOME  HELD  BY  TAXPAYERS 

Present  law 
Tax-Ebcempt  Interest 

Interest  on  obligations  of  State  and  local 
governments  used  to  finance  direct  govern- 
mental activities  of  those  entities  is  gen- 
erally exempt  Crom  tax  under  authority  of 
section  103  of  the  Code.  Interest  on  these  ob- 
ligations, the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to 
finance  inivate  activities,  Is  taxable  unless  a 
specific  Code  provision  excludes  the  Interest 
from  taxation. 

Because  money  is  fungible,  taxpayers  may 
use  income  which  they  received  from  tax-ex- 
empt Investments  to  pay  for  expenses  de- 
ductible for  Income  tax  purposes.  Although 
the  so-called  "tax  l>eneflt"  doctrine  requires 
the  inclusion  in  income  of  items  previously 
deducted  producing  a  tax  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payer (such  as  State  income  tax  refunds  on 
tax  payments  previously  deducted),  no  re- 
quirement exists  in  the  Code  reducing  deduc- 
tions to  the  extent  of,  or  on  account  of,  a 
taxpayer's  tax-exempt  Interest  except  with 
borrowing  as  descrlt>ed  below. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Itemized  Deductions 
As  discussed  above,  taxpayers  may  claim 
itemized  deductions  (subject  to  certain  limi- 
tations) for  certain  nonbusiness  extwnses  in- 
curred during  the  taxable  year.  In  the  case  of 
taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  Income  gen- 
erally in  excess  of  SIOO.OOO  (S50,000,  In  the 
case  of  a  married  couple  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn), a  portion  of  the  taxpayer's  itemized 
deductions  are  disallowed.  Under  present 
law,  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  itemized 
deductions  disallowed  Is  equal  to  3%  of  the 
excess  of  adjusted  gross  Income  over  the 
threshold  amounts.  In  no  event  can  more 
than  80%  of  the  taxpayer's  itemized  deduc- 
tions be  disallowed. 

Section  265 

Code  section  265  disallows  a  deduction  for 
interest  on  indebtedness  incurred  to  pur- 
chase or  carry  tax-exempt  obligations.  The 
Intent  of  section  265  has  been  described  as  an 
attempt  to  ja-event  taxpayers  "from  requir- 
ing the  United  States  to  finance  [their]  in- 
vestments." Wisconsin  Cheeseman  v.  U.S.,  388 
F.2d  420,  422.  (See,  also.  Rev.  Rul.  83-3,  1983- 
1  CB  72,  modified  by  Rev.  Rul.  87-32,  1987-1 
CB  131:  the  purpose  of  section  265  is  to  pre- 
vent taxpayers  from  deriving  a  double  tax 
l)enefit  from  an  exclusion  from  income). 

Section  265  usually  requires  an  inquiry 
into  the  motives  of  the  taxpayer  in  incurring 
indebtedness  when  the  taxpayer  owns  tax-ex- 
empt obligations  (see.  e.g..  Rev.  Proc.  72-18, 
1972-1  CB  740).  Rev.  Proc.  72-18  provides  an 
administrative  safe  harbor  in  the  form  of  a 
"de  minimis"  rule  which  generally  provides 
that  al)6ent  direct  evidence  of  an  intent  to 
incur  Indebtedness  to  "purchase  of  carry" 
tax-exempt  obligations,  a  non-flnanclal  cor- 
poration's tax-exempt  obligations  may  con- 
sist of  less  than  2%  of  its  assets,  without  the 
corporation's  motives  in  incurring  indebted- 
ness being  questioned.  This  de  mlnimlB  rule 
does  not  apply  to  installment  notes  of  a  ven- 
dor in  the  vendor's  hands. 

Section  265(b)  provides  a  mechanical  rule 
for  financial  Institutions  automatically  dis- 
allowing a  portion  of  the  entity's  Interest  de- 
duction in  an  amount  allocable  to  the  tax- 
exempt  obligations  held  by  the  institution. 
For  purposes  of  the  rule,  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions do  not  include  tax-exempt  501(c)(3) 
bonds  and  t>ond8  Issued  by  small  issuers.  The 
2%  "de  minimis"  rule,  discussed  above,  does 
not  apply  to  the  pro-rata  disallowance. 
Erplanation  of  proposals 

Under  the  proposal,  total  itemized  deduc- 
tions would  be  subject  to  a  tax-exempt  inter- 
est proportionate  disallowance  rule.  Under 
the  rule,  total  itemized  deductions  would  be 
reduced  by  the  percentage  of  the  taxpayer's 
modified  adjusted  gross  Income  attributable 
to  tax-exempt  Interest.  In  general,  modified 
adjusted  gross  income  is  adjusted  gross  in- 
come plus  tax-exempt  Interest  income. 

The  disallowance  rule  would  apply  before 
the  limitation  on  Itemized  deductions  for 
taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  income  in  ex- 
cess of  SIOO.OOO  (SSO.OOO  in  the  case  of  married 
couples  filing  separate  returns). 

The  operation  of  the  tax-exempt  interest 
proportionate  disallowance  rule  can  be  dem- 
onstrated by  the  following  exemple.  Assume 
that  a  married  couple  has  tax-exempt  inter- 
est of  $10,000.  modified  adjusted  gross  Income 
of  $170,000.  and  itemized  deductions  of  S25,000. 
Under  the  proposal,  Sl,470  of  the  taxpayer's 
total  itemized  deductions  are  disallowed 
under  the  tax-exempt  interest  proportionate 
disallowance  rule  ($10.00a'S170.000)  ;:25.000). 
The  taxpayer's  itemized  deductions  would  be 
further  reduced  by  Sl.SOO  (i.e.,  3%  of  the  ex- 
cess of  S160,000  over  1100,000). 
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In  addition,  the  financial  institution  rule 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  265  would  gen- 
erally be  applied  to  all  corporations  (includ- 
ing property  and  casualty  insurance  compa- 
nies). Under  the  bill,  as  under  present  law, 
the  2%  de  minimis  rule  of  Rev.  Proc.  72-18 
would  not  apply  to  the  pro  rata  disallow- 
ance. For  purposes  of  calculating  the  dis- 
allowance amount,  tax-exempt  obligations 
would  not  include  (1)  short-term  govern- 
mental debt  (i.e.,  debt  with  a  stated  matu- 
rity of  less  than  one  year)  and  (2)  govern- 
mental debt  of  small  governmental  units 
with  general  taxing  powers,  both  provided 
that  these  tax-exempt  obligations  are  less 
than  0.5  percent  of  total  U.S.  assets  of  the 
corporation. 

Effective  date 

The  legislation  is  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act.  with  respect  to  bonds  issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 


LEYTE  LANDING  DAY 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  ioint  resolution  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 20,  1991,  as  "Leyte  Landing  Day".  This 
will  mark  tt>e  47th  anniversary  of  the  allied 
forces'  return  to  Leyte  in  the  Philippines  to  ful- 
fill a  natk>nal  promise  arxj  liberate  the  Phil- 
ippine people  from  Japan.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  led  the  420  transports,  carrying  165,000 
men  of  the  U.S.  6th  Army,  and  157  warships, 
manned  by  50,000  saikxs,  who  fought  at  Red 
Beach  and  represented  the  largest  operation 
which  had  been  conducted  in  the  Pacific  ttiea- 
ter  up  to  ttiat  point.  Through  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  Philippine  scouts  and  the  Alhes, 
ttie  Japanese  were  defeated  and  the  direction 
of  World  War  II  was  changed. 

The  events  which  occurred  at  Leyte  be- 
tween 1944  and  1945  have  not  received  much 
deserved  recognition.  The  Leyte  larxjing  was 
as  important  in  the  course  of  Wortd  War  II  as 
ttie  larxtng  at  Normandy  on  D-Day,  and  yet. 
the  recognition  of  ttie  two  events  has  been  far 
from  comparable.  The  PhiHippme  scouts 
fought  bravely  akxigskje  Vhe  United  States 
Army  to  defend  ttte  vital  American  military 
bases  in  the  Pacific  and  shouU  be  recognized 
for  their  efforts. 

Traditxxially,  the  Leyte  landing  has  been 
commemorated  with  ceremonies  in  various 
parts  of  ttie  country,  including  Califomia.  How- 
ever, I  tjelieve  it  is  time  for  r^atkxial  recognition 
of  this  important  event  in  U.S.  history.  The 
dedk^tion  and  sacrifk»  endured  by  tt>ese  men 
during  Worid  War  II  shoukj  not  be  forgotten.  I 
tt>eretore  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  to  designate  a  day  for  natiortal  ob- 
servance of  ttie  return  to  Leyte. 

For  tt>e  convenience  of  my  colleagues,  a 
copy  of  the  resolutkxi  is  included  here: 
H.J.  Res.  — 
Whereas  October  20,  1991,  marks  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  allied  forces  on 
L.eyte  Island  in  the  Philippines; 

Whereas  the  allies'  courageous  return  to 
the  Philippines  fulfilled  a  solemn  national 
promise  to  liberate  the  Philippine  people 
firom  the  Japanese  empire; 
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Whereas  the  420  transports,  cairying- 165,000 
men  of  the  United  States  Sixth  Army,  and 
the  157  warships,  manned  by  50.000  sailors, 
which  fought  at  Red  Beach  represented  the 
largest  operation  yet  conducted  in  the  Pa- 
cific War;  and 

Whereas  the  combined  efforts  of  Philippine 
Scouts  and  allied  forces  resulted  in  the  even- 
tual defeat  of  the  Japanese  forces  and 
changed  the  direction  of  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  20,  1991,  is 
designated  as  "Leyte  Landing  Day",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


EX1 


ISIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EQUITY  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  coteagues  know,  I  have  been  studying 
the  distributnn  of  Federal  funds  for  educatkxi. 
During  the  100th  Congress,  the  House  ap- 
proved my  amendmerrt  to  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Educatkm  Re-authorization  Act  re- 
quiring a  study  into  how  Federal  educatkxi 
furxfng  is  dntributed.  Last  September,  the  De- 
pcutment  of  Educatkxi  released  an  interim  re- 
port wtwch  showed  Utah  dead  last  in  6  out  of 
11  formulas  designed  to  distribute  Federal 
educatmn  dollars  to  the  States.  Utah  is  not 
alone  in  this  predicament 

Overall,  ctapter  I  grants  are  far  above  aver- 
age in  the  Northeast  and  well  bek>w  average 
in  the  West.  Because  chapter  I  formulas  have 
been  proposed  to  fund  new  education  initia- 
tives in  the  United  States,  I  believe  It  is  time 
to  start  anew  ttie  debate  over  Federal  edu- 
cation hxTTxias  and  fund  distribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today,  akxig  with  my  cot- 
leagues  from  Utah,  introducing  the  Edu- 
catnnal  Equity  Act  of  1991  that  is  intended  to 
spark  ttie  det»te  by  proposing  modifnation  of 
the  chapter  I  formula  under  title  I.  This  bill 
wouU  alter  per-pupii  expend^jres  to  more 
evenly  dslribule  furxls. 

This  bM  requires  the  per-pupil  expenditure 
of  chapter  i  fundvig  be  based  on  the  average 
por-fufM  experxfiiure  in  ttie  United  States  irv 
stead  of  ttw  current  80  percent  and  120  per- 
cent peiameters  in  the  formula. 

This  bil  wil  modHy  several  grants  under 
cfnpter  I  funding.  These  are  the  base  grant, 
the  coTKenlratwn  grant,  the  handKapped 
grant,  the  migrant  program,  and  ttie  programs 
for  negtoded  and  delinquent  students.  Under 
this  formula  modMKatkxv  24  States  wouM  re- 
ceive increased  alocations,  21  States  woukj 
see  a  decrease,  and  5  States  wouU  remain 


CurrenHy,  tfiere  are  no  good  measures  for 
dBtermining  who  is  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, so  instead  we  measure  ttwse  who  are 
economica«y  dnadvantaged  as  defined  by  the 
poverty  formula  wilNn  the  census.  However, 
sirve  lite  amourtf  spent  per  pupil  urxter  chap- 
ter I  is  ttte  basis  for  how  much  money  is  given 


to  each  Stale,  those  States  with  a  higher  per- 
pupil  expenditure  tend  to  receive  more  fund- 
ing. I 

Under  the)  cun-ent  formula,  those  States  with 
ttie  towest  per-pupil  expenditure  receive  up  to 
80  percent  pf  the  natk>nal  average  and  ttiose 
States  withjthe  highest  per-pupil  expenditure 
receive  120  percent.  However,  a  State  may 
have  a  higher  per-pupil  expenditure  based  on 
a  declining  student  population. 

The  poverty  formula,  as  applied  to  edu- 
catk>n,  counts  the  number  of  chlkJren  ages  5 
to  17,  and  utilizes  this  infornuition  until  ttie 
next  census.  The  data  from  ttie  1980  census 
will  contirHM  to  be  used  until  the  official  1990 
census  figui  as  are  released.  This  allows  those 
States  with  a  declining  student  population  to 
irwrease  the  per-pupil  expenditure  by  spend- 
ing the  same  amount  of  funds  among  fewer 
students.  Conversely,  those  States  with  grow- 
ing student  |>opulations  must  make  do  with  the 
same  furxling  levels  for  growing  numbers  of 
students,  ttvreby  reducing  their  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure over  time.  Although  our  bill  does  not 
specifk^ly  address  the  need  to  regulariy  up- 
date the  poverty  census  data  to  reflect  grow- 
ing or  decliaing  student  populations,  the  edu- 
catk>n  formula  debate  should  weigh  this  issue 
carefully.  TIfs  issue  does,  however,  directly  in- 
fluence eacfi  State's  per-pupil  expenditure  fig- 
ures. 

Further  debate  shoukl  also  analyze  each 
State's  effort  to  pay  for  education  versus  ttie 
capacity  to  pay.  Many  States  similar  to  Utah 
have  little  fijrtfier  capacity  to  raise  State  taxes 
for  educatkin,  yet  show  a  high  effort  towards 
funding  eduction.  They  simply  have  little  flexi- 
bility to  generate  more  State  funds  to  increase 
tfieir  per-pq^l  expenditure. 

I  ask:  "Is  It  fair  that  a  chikj  of  poverty  in  a 
wealthy  Stale  receive  more  than  a  child  of 
f)overty  in  al  poor  State?"  It  is  time  to  turn  our 
attention  toiward  our  domestk:  agenda.  It  is 
time  to  deb^e  ttie  NatkHi's  educatk}n  polk:ies 
to  determin*  our  future  within  the  new  world 
order.  Every  child  deserves  a  quality  edu- 
catk>n.  We  must  strive  to  establish  an  equi- 
table educafon  policy. 

Ttie  final  report  analyzing  educatran  funding 
formula  dist^butk>n  will  be  out  this  June.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  scrutinize  this  infor- 
mation. Educate  yourselves  so  we  can  effec- 
tively detertiine  an  education  policy  course 
our  chiWren  deserve. 


CONOR  JSSIONAL  ARTS  CAUCUS 
HONOR^  ACTOR  SIDNEY  POITIER 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  MOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

THursday.  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  CongresskMial  Arts  Caucus,  I  have  the  sin- 
gular honor  of  recognizing  one  of  ttie  true  leg- 
ends of  American  film.  SkJney  Poitier — actor, 
director,  and  producer — has  made  an  indelible 
mark  on  American  cinema  and  culture.  Over  a 
career  tfiat  has  spanned  four  decades,  this 
gentleman  of  tfie  stage  and  screen  has  had  a 
singular  eflbct  on  Amerk:an  culture.  Distin- 
guisfied,  dignified,  and  universally  admired  for 
his  work,  ha  is  equally  admired  for  his  humani- 
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tarian  efforts  an4  for  being  a  voice  for  Ameri- 
ca's disadvantaged  youth.  Through  dedication, 
perseverance,  and  sfieer  talent,  SkJney  has 
shown  tfiat  barriers  can  be  broken,  that  art 
can  many  times  [lead  society  to  a  better  place 
and  a  truer  path.' 

Sidney  Poitier  began  life  without  a  great 
deal  of  material  Comfort.  Bom  in  Miami,  FL,  fie 
moved  to  the  Bafiamas  where  his  father 
owned  and  worthed  a  tomato  farm.  Helping 
with  this  work  until  the  age  of  15,  fie  then  re- 
turned to  the  united  States,  found  his  way  to 
New  York,  and  aniisted  in  the  Army  at  17.  Re- 
turning to  NewjYork  after  Worid  War  II,  he 
worked  at  a  vanety  of  unglarmrous  jobs  arvj 
auditk)ned  for  tne  American  Negro  Theatre. 
After  polishing  his  language  skills  with  ttie  help 
of  a  radio  and  newspapers  and  magazines,  fie 
wortced  backstage  at  this  theatre  in  exchange 
for  acting  lessonfc. 

His  first  professional  role  was  in  "Lysistrata" 
folk>wed  by  "Freight"  and  "Anna  Lucasta."  His 
performance  in  "Lysistrata"  led  to  a  film  test 
for  the  film  "No  Way  Out"  in  whreh  he  debuted 
in  1950.  In  this]  film,  he  starred  as  a  doctor 
whose  sense  of  justice  leads  him  to  painful 
moral  cfiOKes.  He  then  went  to  England  for 
his  second  film,  j'Cry  the  Betoved  Country." 

What  followed  has  been  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  lasting  film  and  stage  careers  this 
country  fias  known.  The  more  tfian  40  pictures 
tfiat  he  eittier  starred  in  or  directed  have  dem- 
onstrated a  remarkat)le  diversity  and  range  of 
cfiaracter  and  talent.  The  New  York  Times 
aptly  described  this  gamut  of  roles  as  such: 

His  film  characters  have  run  from  the 
streetwise  student  of  "The  Blackboard  Jun- 
gle" to  the  propjer,  collected  schoolteacher  of 
"To  Sir  with  L^ve";  from  the  restless,  frus- 
trated Walter  L*e  Young  of  "A  Raisin  in  the 
Sun"  to  the  ipethodlcally  exact  but  out- 
spoken detective,  Virgil  Tlbbs,  of  "In  the 
Heatof  theNigHt." 

Many  of  tfies^  roles,  partKulariy  the  role  fie 
created  in  "A  Riisin  in  the  Sun"  on  Broadway 
in  1959,  will  foaever  remain  in  the  American 
consciousness,  j 

SkJney  Poitier  often  portrayed  the  outsider. 
And,  it  must  be  noted,  that  he  was  acting  at 
a  time  in  our  history  wfien  a  black  actor  was 
treated  as  an  o<Mskler.  Despite  this,  his  talent 
prevailed.  He  received  his  first  Academy 
Award  nominatipn  in  1958  for  "The  Defiant 
Ones."  In  1963,  he  received  tfie  Oscar  Award 
for  Best  Actor  for  his  performance  in  "Lilies  of 
the  Fiekf,"  becoming  ttie  first  black  male  actor 
to  receive  this  award.  I  cannot  help  but  note 
that  competitk>ri  tfiat  year  was  forrrHdat)le— 
Paul  Newman,  Rex  Harrison,  Albert  Finney, 
and  Rntiard  Harris. 

But  SkJney  f*oitier  overcame  more  tfian 
competitnn  frorn  peers.  Because  of  his  talent, 
he  forged  a  patlk  for  generatk>ns  of  young  ac- 
tors. An  artKulBte  spokesman,  he  dkl  not 
overstate  but  focused  attentfon  on  the  impor- 
tance of  talent,  on  the  need  for  roles  whch 
wouM  altow  every  actor  to  demonstrate  his  or 
her  talent 

This  is  exactly  wfiat  SkJney  Poitier  has  and 
continues  to  adcomplish.  Aside  from  acting 
roles  in  such  mc^nes  as  "Porgy  and  Bess"  and 
'Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Dinner  with  Kath- 
arine Hepburn  ahd  Spencer  Tracy,  he  directed 
and  starred  in  "Buck  and  the  Preacher  and 
'Uptown  Saturday  Night."  among  others.  He 
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also  directed  "Stir  Crazy"  with  Richard  Pryor 
and  Gene  Wilder  and  "QhosX  Dad"  with  Bill 
Cosby. 

His  rTx>st  recent  arxl  impressive  undertaking 
is  playing  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  first  black 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice,  in  a  4-hour  tele- 
viskm  minjseries  entitled  "Separate  but 
Equal."  In  ttiis  ABC  production  to  be  aired  in 
April,  Mr.  Poitier  will  portray  Mr.  Marshall  when 
he  was  chief  counsel  for  the  NAACP,  arguing 
desegregation  cases. 

But  wtiat  cannot  t>e  shown  in  any  simple 
listing  of  Mr.  Poitier's  remarkable  artistic 
achievements  is  the  remarkat>le  humanity 
wti«h  each  of  these  roles  convey,  or  the  inspi- 
ration and  desire  for  excellence  which  he  has 
instilled  in  generations  of  young  people. 

Moreover,  Sidney  Poitier  has  done  more 
than  portray  humanity.  He  is  a  true  humani- 
tarian in  action.  He  has  utilized  his  unique  po- 
sition in  American  cinenrta  and  American  soci- 
ety to  better  this  Nation.  In  addition  to  leading 
the  fight  against  race  bias  in  the  entertainment 
industry,  he  has  been  the  voice — since  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career — for  disadvantaged 
young  people,  for,  in  his  words,  "youth  wittiout 
a  sense  of  direction,  youth  with  a  feeling  of 
worthlessness."  An  active  supporter  of  civil 
rights,  he  has  also  supported  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund  and  has  been  an  effective  ac- 
tivist on  behalf  of  blacks  in  South  Africa. 

Sidney  Poitier  continues  to  inspire,  not  just 
t)ecause  of  enormous  talent  arxj  success,  but 
t)ecause  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  put 
his  talent  to  use  for  a  better  society.  He  has 
been  deservedly  admired  by  generations  of 
Americans,  arxJ  is  admired  by  each  of  us.  The 
Arts  Caucus  is  proud  to  honor  this  artist  and 
gentleman  with  the  Congressional  Arts  Cau- 
cus Award. 


EDA  SUES  LASSEN  COUNTY  FOR 
REPAYMENT  OF  GRANT 


HON.  JOHN  T.  DOOUnU 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  if  enacted  wouU 
relieve  a  great  finarKial  burden  from  ttie  al- 
ready economically  stressed  Lassen  County, 
CA. 

In  1975,  Lassen  County  received  an  Eco- 
nomic Devek)pment  Administratk>n  [EOA] 
grant  of  $286,768  to  add  an  emergency  room 
wing  onto  the  28-bed  Lassen  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  grant  agreenient  with  EDA 
contained  a  provision  that  prohibited  the  coun- 
ty from  transferring  the  hospital  during  its  use- 
ful life  of  30  years  to  any  transferee  whrch  was 
not  "satisfactory  to  tfie  Federal  Government." 
The  regulations  which  Lassen  County  received 
from  EDA  stated  that  no  approval  was  re- 
quired if  the  property  was  to  be  used  for  its  in- 
tended purpose  under  the  grant.  The  property 
in  this  case  consisted  of  an  emergency  room 
wing  of  a  2S-bed  hosprtal.  Lassen  County 
coukJ  rK>t  conceive  of  any  other  possible  use 
for  tf>e  emergency  examining  and  operating 
rooms  other  than  for  hospital  purposes,  the  in- 
tended purpose  for  the  grant. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lassen  County  soM  ttie  hospital  in  1986  to 
Eskaton  Corp.,  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
engaged  in  the  operatkxi  of  numerous  Califor- 
nia hospitals.  In  order  to  protect  the  Federal 
Govemmenfs  interest  in  the  property,  Lassen 
County  had  Eskaton  execute  a  service  agree- 
mertt  binding  it  arxJ  any  of  its  successors  to 
provide  hospital  service  until  the  year  2022. 
Thus  Lassen  County  had  a  legally  enforceable 
insurance  that  the  property  would  be  used  for 
hospital  purposes  and  qualify  for  exemption 
from  EDA  approval  of  its  transfer. 

On  June  30,  1986,  Eskaton  resoW  the  hos- 
pital complex  to  St.  Mary's  Health  Care  Corp., 
a  nonprofit  hospital  management  corporatk>n. 

In  January  1987  Lassen  County  received  a 
letter  from  the  regional  director  of  EDA  stating 
that  he  had  learned  that  ttie  hospital  had  been 
sokj  and  that  he  was  ttierefore  demanding  that 
the  county  of  Lassen  repay  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  5286,768. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  are  three  important  rea- 
sons, I  do  not  believe  EDA's  position  to  be  fair 
or  equitable  toward  Lassen  County. 

First,  Lassen  County  has  at  all  times  acted 
property  and  in  good  faith  with  the  EDA. 

Second,  Lassen  County  lias  not  changed 
the  original  intent  of  the  grant.  What  was  built 
to  t}e  a  hospital  wing  remains  a  functioning 
hospital  wing. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  EDA's  action  places 
greater  economic  strain  on  a  county  already  in 
a  fiscal  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  montfis  this  issue 
has  taken  on  new  urgerKy.  EDA  is  now  suing 
Lassen  County  for  repayment  of  the  grant.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  quk^ 
adoption  of  ttiis  legislatkxi. 


FLEXIBLE  WORK  SCHEDULE  FOR 
HEALTH  CARE  PROFESSIONALS 


HON.  TTMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  tttat  was  suggested  by 
nurses  at  St  Mary's  Hospital  in  Rochester, 
MN,  but  shoukj  assist  many  other  health  care 
professionals.  The  legislation,  wtiich  woukj 
amend  sectnn  7(j)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  allows  workers  more  flexibility  in 
wort<  schedules  that  are  more  amenable  to  the 
needs  of  family  and  chiW  care  arrangements. 

Health  care  workers  employed  by  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  other  in-patient  facilities 
are  required,  by  nature  of  ttie  work,  to  provide 
24-hour,  7-day-a-week  staffing  of  ttiese  facili- 
ties. The  demands  of  shift  work  and  weekend 
wort<,  which  do  not  often  accommodate  per- 
sonal scfiedules,  have  contritxjted  to  ttie  cur- 
rent diffk^ulties  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
nurses  and  other  health  care  professionals. 
Health  care  facilities  have  begun  to  lengthen 
wort<  periods — such  as  expanding  an  8-tiour 
shift  to  10  or  12  hours  of  duty— with  workers 
being  given  compensatory  days  off.  For  exam- 
ple, rather  ttian  tieing  assigned  to  work  every 
other  weekend,  a  nurse  can  be  assigned 
every  third  weekend  and  receive  additional 
days  off  during  ttie  week.  This  type  of  sched- 
uling is  partk^jiarly  attractive  to  two-income 
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families  who  are  atternpling  to  balance  woi1( 
and  chtkf  care  responsibilities. 

The  problem  ttiat  has  occurred  is  that  under 
current  law,  employers  are  required  to  adhere 
strictly  to  a  40-hour  work  week,  designed 
around  a  traditk>nal  8-hour  work  day  and  in- 
cluding 5  working  days  per  week.  To  protect 
the  worker,  ttie  law  requires  ttiat  health  care 
facilities  pay  overtme  for  work  in  excess  of  8 
hours  in  any  work  day  and  in  excess  of  80 
hours  in  a  14-day  periqjj.  This  preckxJes  the 
type  of  scheduling  which  many  health  care 
workers  woukj  prefer. 

My  legislation  expands  ttie  number  of  shift 
hours  allowed  and  the  cycle  over  which  the 
work  may  be  completed  while  still  protecting 
the  rights  of  ttie  worker.  This  expansion  woukJ 
be  altowed  only  if  ttie  workers  and  the  env 
phiyer  agreed  to  the  change  in  writing.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  aik>ws  ftexibtlity  while  stiN  protect- 
ing workers'  rigtits. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislatnn  wiN  receive 
the  active  conskleratkMi  of  my  colleagues,  es- 
pecially those  on  the  Educatkxi  and  Labor 
Committee,  taking  into  account  ttie  needs  of 
health  care  professkxials. 

I  ask  ttiat  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  fol- 
lowing this  statement 

H.R.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  7(j)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
207(j))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  if,  for 
his  employment"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "and  if  (1)  for  the  employee's  employ- 
ment" and  t)y  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  following:  ".  and  (2)  for  the  em- 
ployee's employment— 

"(A)  In  excess  of  twelve  hours  in  not  more 
than  seven  days  of  such  fourteen-day  period, 

"(B)  In  excess  of  eight  hours  in  the  remain- 
ing days  of  such  fourteen-day  period,  and 

"(C)  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
hours  in  three  successive  fourteen-day  peri- 
ods. 

the  employee  receives  compensation  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  the  employee  is 
employed.  An  agreement  which  calls  for  a 
work  period  described  In  clause  (2)  shall  l>e 
In  writing". 


TAX  INCENTIVES  TO  PREVENT  OIL 
SPILLS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  9  of 
this  year,  I  announced  that  I  |)lanned  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  limit  tax  deductions  for  o«l- 
spiil  cleanup  costs.  I  saki  at  ttiat  time  ttiat  the 
taxpayer  shouklnl  be  subsidizing  oilspills. 

Now,  on  ttie  eve  of  ttie  second  anniversary 
of  ttie  Exxon  Valdez  spill,  I  nse  to  introduce 
such  legislatkxi  that  will  estatilish  tax  incen- 
tives to  promote  greater  care  in  ttie  transpor- 
tation and  tiandling  of  oil  on  our  waterways 
and  to  encourage  ttie  cleanup  of  tiazardous 
waste.  Ttiis  legislation  does  so  by  denying  an 
automatk;  business  deductkxi  for  the  costs  o( 
cleaning  up  an  oilspitl  and  for  ttie  value  of  ttie 
product  k>st  as  a  result  It  also  denies  an  auto- 
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matic  business  deduction  for  the  costs  and 
damages  associated  with  cleaning  up  a  haz- 
ardous waste  site. 

OtLSPILLS 

The  101st  Congress  enacted  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Liability  and  Compensation  Act,  largely  in 
response  to  the  Exxon  Vakiez  spill.  This  law 
establishes  prevention  arxl  cleanup  require- 
ments, liability  standards,  arxJ  a  fund  for  com- 
pensation. The  intention  was  to  prompt  quick 
cleanup  and  mitigation  in  order  to  minimize 
the  environmental  damage  resulting  from  the 
spill. 

Although  this  legislation  was  a  good  first 
step,  more  needs  to  be  done.  For  example, 
the  new  law  delays  ttie  requirements  for  dou- 
ble hulls  on  all  oil  tankers  and  barges  and  fails 
to  establish  strict  liatiility  for  oilspills.  Con- 
sequently, we  can  expect  this  problem  to  corv 
tinue  to  grow. 

Everyone  krKNvs  about  ttie  magnitude  of  tfie 
Exxon  Vakiez  spill,  which  coukj  end  up  cost- 
ing as  much  as  $3  billion,  and  the  recent 
record  settlement  for  $1.1  billion.  But  the  prot>- 
lem  is  much  deeper  tfian  just  one  spectacular 
spill.  In  1986,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation reported  2,81 9  spills  involving  3.4  millk)n 
galtons  of  oil  in  U.S.  coastal  waters.  In  1985, 
tfiere  were  fewer  spills,  but  15  millK>n  gallons 
of  oil  were  k>sL 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  over  1 
million  galkne  of  oil  were  emptied  in  10  dif- 
ferent spills  into  the  Arthur  Kill  and  Kill  Van 
Kuil  last  year.  At  Bayonne  City  Park,  in  ttie 
worst  example,  an  oilspill  over  1  year  ago 
dumped  as  many  as  500,000  galkxis  of  fuel 
oil  from  a  pipeline  leak  into  ttie  Arthur  Kill  Wa- 
terway. After  many  montfis  of  negotiation, 
Exxon  has  agreed  to  settle  this  case  for  $15 
miHion.  But  the  bulk  of  the  oil  In  New  Jersey 
waters  is  carried  In  barges,  whk;h  will  not  be 
required  to  have  double  hulls  until  2015.  If  we 
canrxjt  marxlate  such  safe  carriage,  we  have 
to  put  In  place  ecorx>mic  incentives  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  most  pnxlent  and  careful  behav- 
ior on  the  part  of  those  who  carry  oil  on  our 
waterways. 

White  both  the  Exxon  Vakiez  and  the  Arthur 
Kl  Waterway  spills  have  been  settled  for  sub- 
stantial sums  of  mortey,  urxler  cunent  law,  our 
strapped  Treasury  wHI  still  end  up  sutisklizlng 
the  polluter  for  its  wrongdoing.  Those  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  are  fuNy  deductible  as  a 
business  expense  so  k>ng  as  they  are  not 
caled  criminal  fines. 

Accordmg  to  analyses  by  House  Budget 
Committee  staff  and  ttw  Congresskxial  Re- 
search Service,  the  Government's  $1.1  billkxi 
settlement  of  ttw  Exxon  Vakiez  case  Is  worth 
far  less  to  tt»  Government  The  $900  mHlkxi 
in  civil  damages  are  fully  deductible  from 
Exxon's  Federal  and  State  taxes.  The  deduc- 
tions currently  aik>wed  wM  net  ttie  Government 
only  about  $500  miHion  under  the  tenns  of  the 
setilemenL  Taking  account  of  the  present  val- 
ues of  the  money,  the  10-year  payout  in  the 
agreement  further  erodes  the  real  cost  of  the 
settlement  to  Exxon  to  approximately  $440 
miHon.  While  our  Government  is  scrambling 
tor  ways  to  pay  for  such  programs  as  health 
care  and  educatkxi,  this  generous  taxpayer 
subsidy  wil  go  to  a  company  with  over  $100 
btton  in  anrxial  revenue. 

Worse,  accordmg  to  a  report  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  confidential  economic  stud- 
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les  done  fo(  ttie  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  valued  the  true  economk; 
cost  of  the  spill  at  $3  bilton.  Consequently,  al- 
ttiough  at  irst  blush  ttie  settlement  appears 
generous,  Ip  real  terms,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
the  out-of-p^et  cost  to  Exxon  Is  on  the  order 
of  15  percefit  of  the  damages  that  It  dk]  to  the 
environmeni.  Put  anottier  way,  as  ttie  New 
York  Times  today  pointed  out,  the  cost  to 
Exxon  on  an  annual  basis  of  its  gross  neg- 
figence  is  equivalent  to  drilling  two  diffk;ult  off- 
stiore  wells. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

Ttie  CoSiprehenslve  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liatjility  Act  of 
1980  estatdlshed  the  Supertund  hazardous 
waste  cleartip  program.  Under  Supertund,  the 
Federeil  G{»/emment  may  order  responsible 
parties  to  cleanup  contaminated  sites,  may 
take  short-tf  rm  actions  to  cleanup  emergency 
situations,  and  may  take  long-term  actions  to 
cleanup  sitSs,  which  may  be  placed  on  the 
National  Priority  List  [NPL].  CERCLA  also  au- 
ttiorizes  the  Government  to  recover  its  clean- 
up expenses  from  responsit)le  parties,  thereby 
keeping  as  much  of  the  Supertund  available 
as  possible  for  future  cleanups. 

CERCLA'6  mandate  is  truly  awesome.  Ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting  Offk», 
there  may  Me  as  many  as  425,000  hazardous 
waste  sites!  In  the  United  States.  Only  about 
1 ,200  of  thise  sites  fiave  been  placed  on  the 
NPL.  As  of'September  1990,  onslte  construc- 
tkxi  work  h4d  tiegun  at  just  254  sites.  Cleanup 
work  had  been  completed  at  only  54  sites,  of 
whk;h  29  hftve  been  removed  from  the  NPL. 

It  is  atxjndantly  clear  that  the  magnitude  of 
tfie  task  Is  overwhelming;  ttiat  progress  has 
been  excee0ingly  stow;  and  tfiat  If  we  are  ever 
to  get  these!  sites  cleaned  up.  new  approaches 
must  be  devised. 

Some  cri|k:s  have  claimed  ttiat  EPA's  en- 
forcement ^jproach  has  discouraged  polluters 
from  agreeifig  to  settlements  to  pay  for  clean- 
ups. Howeier,  if  a  responsible  party  refuses  to 
comply  Witt  an  EPA  order  and  the  site  Is 
cleaned  up  under  Supertund  authority,  the 
EPA  may  choose  to  seek  treble  damages. 
This  ttireat  of  tret}le  damages  is  designed  to 
encourage  polluters  to  cooperate  with  EPA 
and  reach  a  settiement  regarding  cleanup.  Un- 
fortunately, ttie  possitNlity  of  tret)le  damages, 
while  helpful,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  pro- 
mote quk:k  settlement  of  ttiese  cases. 

Clearly,  yi  early  resolutkni  of  such  actions 
is  in  everyt>ne's  best  interest  Cleanup  may 
then  begin  Witfiout  ttie  delays  and  expense  of 
prob^acted  iigation  and  funds  that  woukl  have 
been  spent  on  court  battles  may  instead  go  to- 
wards cleaning  up  hazardous  wastes.  The  re- 
sponsible party  Is  also  better  attle  to  contain 
its  costs  through  settlement  How,  ttien,  to 
provkle  further  incentives  to  encourage  pollut- 
ers to  settlei  such  cases  and  begin  tfie  cleanup 
process? 

USING  TV  E  TAX  CODE  TO  ENCOUBAGE  PHOMPT 
CLEANUPS 

My  legiaation  wouM  encourage  prompt 
cteanups  of  both  oilspills  and  hazardous  waste 
sites  by  bulding  on  the  statutory  scfieme  es- 
tablished k»  the  Oil  Pollution  Liability  and 
Compensation  Act  and  CERCLA.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  automatically  deny  a  deduction 
for  cleanup  costs  in  tfie  event  of  an  oilspill  or 
hazardous  waste  emergency.  In  fact,  as  king 
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as  the  Oil  Pollut^  Liability  and  Compensation 
Act  or  CERCLA  Is  complied  with,  a  deduction 
is  fully  available  to  those  responsible  for  the 
oilspill  or  cleanup  of  the  hazardous  substance. 

If,  however,  tt>e  responsltile  party  Is  consid- 
ered negligent  (jr  otherwise  subject  to  unlim- 
ited liability  under  eitfier  tfie  Oil  Pollution  Li- 
at>ility  and  Compensation  Act  or  CERCLA,  not 
only  does  the  party  have  unlimited  liability  for 
damages,  but  ii  will  not  t)e  at)le  to  deduct 
costs  related  to  ^he  cleanup.  To  be  more  spe- 
cific, removal  pr  cleanup  costs  would  no 
longer  tie  deductible;  nor  woukJ  any  damages, 
payments,  civil  fines,  or  penalties;  nor  would 
any  legal  fees  Incurred  In  determining  tfie 
amount  of  thei  taxpayer's  liability  or  any 
amount  lost  on  Recount  of  ttie  oil  or  hazardous 
substance  rele^d  or  discharged.  In  other 
words,  wfien  Exxon  pays  $1.1  billion  In  dam- 
ages as  In  ttie  lease  of  the  Exxon  Vakiez.  it 
will  really  be  $1.1  t>illion,  not  $524  million,  with 
taxpayers  subsidizing  the  balance. 

This  tax  policy  should  provide  a  powerful  in- 
centive tjoth  for  more  careful  behavior  and 
prompt  settlement  of  any  legal  disputes  re- 
garding cleanups.  However,  not  everyone 
shares  this  view.  In  testimony  last  year  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  ttie  Oil 
Spill  Act,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  for 
Tax  Poltoy  Kenrjeth  Gkleon  argued  ttiat  deny- 
ing a  deduction  Ifor  cteanup  costs  woukj  have 
a  disincentive  effect  for  those  who  do  the  most 
and  tienefit  ttiose  wfio  do  the  least  to  clean  up 
tfie  oilspill  or  hazardous  substance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Gideon's  point  Is 
det}atable.  Certainly,  a  deduction  can  encour- 
age cleanup  efforts.  But  nondeductlblllty  woukj 
presumat)ly  creSte  some  Incentive  to  prevent 
ttie  spill  entirely,  Ottierwise,  the  company  will 
have  to  tjear  tt>9  entire  cost  wittiout  benefit  of 
a  sut)sldy  from  the  Treasury. 

Nonetheless,  |l  recognize  that  in  some  in- 
stances a  blanket  denial  of  a  deduction  woukJ 
send  the  wrong  signal.  My  legislation  avokJs 
tills  by  tying  In  ttie  allowability  of  the  deduction 
to  the  framewdrk  estat}llshed  under  the  Oil 
Pollution  Liat)ility  and  Compensation  Act  and 
CERCLA.  I 

Under  these  'statutes,  a  responsible  party 
has  a  complete  defense  to  liatiillty  if  he  proves 
ttiat  ttie  oilspill  or  release  of  a  tiazardous  sut>- 
stance  was  called  by  an  act  of  God,  an  act 
of  war,  hostiKticB,  civil  war,  or  insunection.  It 
is  also  a  complete  defense  if  tfie  responsible 
party  proves  titat  ttie  sp«ll  or  release  was 
caused  by  an  act  or  omisston  of  anotfier  party 
ottier  than  an  emptoyee  or  agent  under  his 
control.  ; 

Under  my  legislation,  a  responsitile  party 
wfio  estatilishes  a  complete  defense  under  the 
Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation  Act  or 
CERCLA  will  s^ill  be  abte  to  deduct  its  ex- 
penses incurred  from  a  retease. 

These  laws  also  place  limits  on  liability  un- 
less ttie  responsible  party  fails  to  meet  certain 
conditions.  Unllipited  liatiillty  results  if  the  spill 
was  caused  by  (1)  gross  negligence  or  willful 
misconduct:  (2)  the  vkjlation  of  an  applnabte 
Federal  safety,  construction,  or  operating  reg- 
ulation by  ttie  responsible  party;  (3)  the  re- 
sponsible party  fails  to  report  ttie  incklent 
promptty  as  required  by  law;  (4)  fails  to  pro- 
vide all  reasonetjle  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance requested  by  officials  In  charge  of  clearv 
up  activities;  o<L  (5)  without  suffk:ient  cause 
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fails  to  comply  with  an  order  issued  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Ckxitrol  Act 

If  the  responsit>le  party  fails  to  meet  any  of 
these  corxMions,  tt>e  party  has  unlimited  liabil- 
ity for  damages  caused  by  an  oilsptll  under  the 
Oil  Poltution  Liability  arxj  Compensation  Act  or 
damages  resulting  from  the  hazardous  waste 
under  CERCLA.  Under  CERCLA,  as  with  cer- 
tain violations  of  antitrust  laws,  Vne  party  may 
also  be  subject  to  treble  damages.  Much  as 
treble  damages  under  ttie  antitrust  laws  are 
not  deductit)le  as  a  business  expense,  urxler 
my  legislation,  a  party  wfw  has  unlimited  liabil- 
ity under  these  environmental  laws  would  also 
be  precluded  from  deducting  the  costs  of  ttie 
cleanup  or  response  and  any  related  dam- 


In  ottier  words,  if  Vt\e  responsible  party  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Li- 
atMlity  and  Compensation  Act  or  CERCLA,  it 
will  be  able  to  deduct  all  expenses  relating  to 
the  cleanup.  If  ttie  responsible  party  under  ei- 
ther statute  has  a  complete  defense,  or  is  enti- 
tled to  limited  liat>ility,  and  is  not  liable  for 
damages  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  cleanup, 
ttie  party  may  take  a  deduction. 

To  permit  a  deduction  for  those  wtK>  do  not 
comply  with  these  statutes  would  create  just 
ttie  wrong  type  of  irx»ntive  that  Secretary  Gid- 
eon warned  against.  Conversely,  the  possible 
denial  of  a  deduction  will  encourage  resporv 
sit>le  parties  to  comply  with  the  Oil  Pollution 
Liability  arxj  Compensation  Act  arxl/or 
CERCLA,  irKludirig  promptly  reporting  a  spill 
arxJ  cooperating  fully  in  the  cleanup  efforts. 

Indeed.  I  suspect  that  the  possible  loss  of  a 
tax  deduction  for  cleanup  costs  and  resulting 
damages  would  encourage  polluters  to  settle 
promptly  ttieir  cases  with  ttie  Goverrvnent  and 
t>egin  cleaning  up  either  ttie  oMspill  or  ttie  tiaz- 
ardous  waste  site.  Such  a  tax  policy  thus  corrv 
plements  our  efforts  to  pronx>te  careful  behav- 
ior, prevent  the  occurrence  of  oilspills,  or  acci- 
dents involving  tiazardous  sut>stances,  and 
encourage  the  settlement  of  litigation  designed 
to  make  responsible  parties  pay  for  the  clean- 
up of  our  environment 


THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
AMBASSADOR  KIMELMAN 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  OE  LUGO.  I  am  proud  to  make  a  state- 
ment today  in  praise  of  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  Virgin  Islands  community,  Henry 
Kimeiman. 

A  successful  txisinessman,  Henry  Kimeiman 
is  no  stranger  to  community  service.  He  has 
served  as  ttie  Virgin  Islands  Commisskxier  of 
Commerce  and  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Haiti.  Through  the  years  he  has  donated  gerv 
erously  to  countless  pubic  servk»  organiza- 
tkxis,  government  institutk>ns,  and  non-profit 
agencies,  including  sctiools  and  tiospitals. 

Now,  Ambassador  Kimeiman  has  made  two 
remarkable  achievements  for  the  islands  he 
toves:  he  has  created  a  Virgin  Islands  founda- 
tkxi  to  devetop  a  financial  resource  pool  to 
provkle  continuing  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity. Secondly,  he  has  donated  a  half  a  millkMi 
dollars  seed  money  to  begin  the  fourxlatkxi. 
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These  are  examples  of  his  generosity,  and 
his  vision.  Community  foundatkHis  are  among 
ttie  leading  methods  of  philanthropy  today. 
They  encourage  additk>nal  investment  as  well 
as  combine  and  focus  resources.  The  Ambas- 
sador hopes  ttie  foundation  will  grow  as  high 
as  $1 0  millkxi  in  ttie  next  few  years.  The  inter- 
est atone  on  these  funds  vnll  help  support 
countless  numbers  of  deserving  community 
activities. 

I  also  sahjte  Ambassador  Kimeiman's  wife, 
Cfiariotte,  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Com- 
munity Foundation  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Inc.. 
for  her  generosity  and  commitment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  ttie  islands. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  good  works  that  this 
new  community  foundation  can  achieve.  And  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  no  end  to  ttie  apprecia- 
tion ttie  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have,  as 
I  have,  for  ttie  generosity,  the  viston,  and  ttie 
commitment  of  Ambetssador  Henry  Kimeiman. 


DEMOCRACY— THE  VANGUARD  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  MATmEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
announce  ttiat  one  of  my  young  constituents, 
Jason  Buczek,  of  North  PlainfieU,  NJ,  has 
won  ninth  place  tionors  in  this  year's  Vok%  of 
Denxx^acy  Contest  sponsored  t>y  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  ttie  United  States. 
Jason  is  a  senior  at  North  Plainfiekj  High 
School.  His  participation  in  ttie  scholarship 
contest  was  sponsored  by  VFW  Post  10122 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary  in  Scotch  Plains,  NJ.  I 
am  pleased  to  stiare  Jason's  award-winning 
essay  with  my  colleagues. 

Democracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  Jason  E.   Buczek,   New  Jersey  winner, 
1990-91  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program) 

America:  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave!  Freedom  Is  flowing  through  the 
veins  of  America— pulsating  In  her  heart! 
Throughout  America,  people  are  making 
choices  such  as  what  schools  to  attend,  what 
career  to  pursue,  who  to  marry,  and  where  to 
live.  Isn't  freedom  wonderful?  Are  we  not 
fortunate  to  be  residents  of  the  land  of  the 
free?  That  we  are!  However,  the  scenario  Is 
quite  different  in  other  nations  of  the  world 
where  our  brothers  and  sisters  do  not  enjoy 
these  same  freedoms.  There  are  countries 
where  the  lives  are  controlled  by  a  small 
number  of  people  in  power.  This  insignificant 
numl)er  of  self-appointed  rulers  who  govern 
by  fear  actually  decides  the  fate  of  the  ma- 
jority— who  will  attend  school  and  where, 
what  job  each  individual  is  suited  for,  where 
and  how  each  person  will  live,  and  In  some 
cases,  even  what  people  will  be  allowed  to 
think. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  life  would 
be  like  without  the  freedom  to  make 
choices  and  decisions  for  yourself  Image 
what  would  tiapi>en  if.  one  morning,  you 
turned  on  your  radio  and  heard  this: 
"Attention  .  .  .  Attention  .  .  .  America  Is 
now  under  marshal  law!  All  constitutional 
rights  have  been  suspended!  Stay  in  your 
homes!  Do  not  attempt  to  contact  friends, 
relatives,  or  loved  ones!  Do  not  attempt  to 
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think  or  depression  may  occur!  Curfew  is  at 
7:00  p.m.  sharp  after  work!  Anyone  caught 
outside  of  their  homes  after  curfew  will  be 
executed  on  the  spot!  No  more  than  two  peo- 
ple can  gather  anywhere  without  permission! 
Obey  all  orders  without  question!  Anyone 
who  disobeys  orders  will  be  executed  at 
once!"  Now,  although  this  may  sound  a  bit 
far-fetched,  this  nightmare  could  become  a 
reality  without  that  one  enduring  strength 
that  keeps  us  free.  We  have  l>een  blessed  by 
something  so  powerful  that  It  has  held  our 
nation  together  for  200  plus  years.  It  Is  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  nation  was  built 
and  it  is  the  valiant  spirit  which  has  proudly 
protected  and  defended  our  Constitution 
throughout  these  past  two  centuries.  It  is 
Democracy— the  Vanguard  of  Our  Freedom. 

Democracy  is  defined  as  a  government 
ruled  by  the  people.  That  includes  all  of  the 
people,  even  you.  even  me.  Think  to  yourself 
for  a  moment,  how  can  you  be  a  part  of  de- 
mocracy? Ask  yourself,  how  can  you  strive 
to  protect  our  freedom?  We,  as  citisens  of  the 
United  States  are  guaranteed  the  right  to 
vote,  the  right  to  elect  the  officialB  who  will 
govern  our  nation.  Failure  to  exercise  this 
right  Is  a  delit>erate  abdication  of  democ- 
racy, and  consequently,  freedom.  And  yet, 
sadly  enough,  we  see  such  complacency 
around  us  at  election  time. 

Democracy  demands  that  we  strive  to  en- 
rich our  nation,  where  differences  among 
cultures  and  peoples  are  resjtected,  appre- 
ciated, and  celebrated.  Democracy  not  only 
protects  our  freedom  but  is  the  cement  that 
bonds  our  i>eople  together  as  one.  The 
strength  of  that  cement  lies  In  the  quality  of 
Its  collective  ingredients.  What  you  get  out 
of  democracy  depends  upon  what  you  put 
into  it.  Our  unified  commitment  and  our 
willing  embrace  of  responsibility  has  the 
power  to  move  our  nation  and  the  world  to  a 
brighter,  better  future. 

Perhaps,  one  way  to  move  ahea4l  is  to  re- 
flect upon  the  past.  Think  back  upon  those 
days  when  the  fiag  was  a  sacred  sjrnitwl; 
when  college  kids  swallowed  goldfish,  not 
drugs:  when  people  knew  what  the  Fourth  of 
July  stood  for:  when  politicians  proclaimed 
their  patriotism  and  meant  It:  when  govern- 
ment stood  up  for  Americans  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Things  surely  were  not  perfect, 
but  you  never  expected  them  to  be.  America 
was  a  land  resplendant  with  brave,  proud, 
confident,  hard-working  people  who  were 
quick  to  say.  "This  IS  the  best  country  in 
the  world!" 

Although  sometimes  the  strength  and  com- 
mitment of  yesterday  seems  to  be  lacking  in 
the  attitudes  of  today.  I  l>elleve  these 
strengths  are  simply  lying  dormant  and 
waiting  to  l>e  reawakened  in  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  It  is  essential  that  this 
rebirth  occur  immediately,  as  Democracy  is 
struggling  to  survive  and  fulfill  her  true  des- 
tiny. Democracy  tiegs  to  be  redefined  in  the 
decade  of  the  nineties.  In  essence.  Democ- 
racy is  the  traveler's  map.  the  pilot's  com- 
pass, the  soldier's  sword,  and  the  strength  of 
ctiaracter  inherent  In  the  youth  of  America. 
Its  might  fills  our  memory,  rules  our  hearts, 
and  guides  our  feet.  Democracy  demands  the 
ultimate  commitment  from  all  of  us.  It  will 
reward  the  greatest  lal>or  and  will  condemn 
all  who  trifle  with  our  God-given  rights.  For 
Democracy  is  truly  the  Vanguard  of  Our 
Freedom! 
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THE  ANCIENT  FOREST  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Ancient  Forest  Act  of  1991.  The 
purpose  of  this  t))ll  is  to  provide  a  compfehen- 
sive  long-term  solution  to  the  old  growth  for- 
est— norttiem  spotted  owl  crisis  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  For  approximately  4  years,  the 
peopte  of  the  Northwest  have  been  embroiled 
in  a  bitter  conflict  over  how  much  of  the  re- 
maining old  growth  forests  with  all  their  de- 
pendent species  and  the  t>io  dh/ersity  sfxxjid 
be  preserved  ar>d  how  much  should  be  har- 
vested. The  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  have  tried  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute on  their  own  arxl  have  failed.  Because 
they  have  focused  on  only  a  single  species, 
the  rxKttiem  spotted  owl,  they  have  not  taken 
an  ecosystem  approach  which  would  provide 
protection  for  all  the  species  dependent  on 
such  old  growth  forest  ecosystems.  Other  spe- 
cies such  as  Vne  pine  marten,  the  mart>led 
murrelet  and  Pacific  salmon  may  soon  be 
added  to  the  threatened  and  endangered  list 
intensifying  the  crisis  already  caused  by  ttie 
listing  of  ttie  owl.  As  long  as  ttie  agencies  corv 
tinue  to  focus  only  on  single  species  and  not 
on  ttie  entire  old  growth  forest  ecosystem,  the 
conflict  in  the  Norttiwest  will  continue  to  rage 
on  with  no  end  in  sight  for  legal  appeals,  law- 
suits, and  injunctions. 

Ttie  administration  also  has  failed  to  solve 
the  crisis.  In  fact,  it  has  atxjicated  its  authority 
by  ducking  the  issue  leaving  ttie  agencies  to 
Ikxmder  on  ttieir  own.  Neither  the  White 
House,  ttie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  nor  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  date  have  come 
forward  with  any  programs  or  any  legislative 
proposals  to  solve  the  problem.  Their  indiffer- 
ence has  created  a  leadership  vacuum  that  is 
hurting  the  people  of  ttie  Northwest  As  ttie 
natkxifil  policy  remains  uncertain  without  reso- 
lution it  alkiws  ttie  crisis  to  continue  year  after 
year,  ttie  timtjer  industry  is  weakened  by  such 
uncertainty,  workers  are  kising  ttieir  jotis,  rural 
economies  are  deteriorating  and  this  last  re- 
maining stands  of  ancient  forests  with  ttieir 
unique  biotogical  diversity  continue  to  be  deci- 
mated acre  by  acre.  Although  workers,  com- 
munities, and  forest  ecosystems  are  suffering 
right  now,  ttie  administratkxi  lias  not  proposed 
a  single  new  program  to  alleviate  ttiat  suffer- 
ing. By  inactkxi,  both  people  and  forests  are 
hut 

The  Ancient  Forest  Act  of  1991  provkles  a 
kxig-term  compretiensive  sdutkm  to  the  crisis 
in  the  htorlhwest.  It  has  three  key  elements. 

First,  it  fc>cuses  on  ttie  entire  oM  growth  for- 
est ecosystem  instead  of  a  single  species.  It 
would  establish  a  6.3  million  acre  ancient  for- 
est resen/e  system  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Northern  California  wtiere  timber  harvest- 
ing would  tie  prohibited.  To  ensure  ttiat  the  re- 
serves are  based  on  the  best  science  avail- 
able on  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  and  the 
species  dependent  on  ttiem,  a  scientific  corrv 
mitlee.  instead  of  Congress,  would  draw  the 
boundaries.  Working  through  ttie  Scientific 
Conmittee,  the  Forest  Service  and  ttie  Bureau 
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of  Land  Ma^gement  woukj  have  3  years  to 
establish  th^  reserve  system  for  congressional 
actkin.  Dunng  this  interim  period,  approxi- 
mately 8  nillion  acres  of  land  woukJ  receive 
interim  protection  to  ensure  that  okj  growth 
forest  stands  of  vital  importance  to  the  reserve 
system  would  not  be  lost.  Importantly  part  of 
this  area  already  receive  varied  forms  of  pro- 
tectron  as  wilderness  and  conservation  units  of 
our  Nation  jand  use  programs.  The  measure 
wouM  estaMish  an  Ancient  Forest  Research 
Program  toj  advance  the  level  of  scientific 
knowledge  bn  the  importance  of  okl  growth 
forest  ecos]|stems  and  would  add  the  protec- 
tion of  these  ecosystems  to  the  national  mul- 
tiple use  m«ndates  of  the  Forest  Servkie  and 
Bureau  of  L^nd  Management. 

Second,  #ie  bill  woukj  provide  certainty  and 
stability  tor  the  timber  industry  enabling  it  to 
plan  for  tha  future.  During  the  3-year  interim 
period  whiU  the  reserve  system  is  being  es- 
tablished, tlje  bill  would  provide  the  timber  in- 
dustry with  at  least  2.6  billkin  tx>ard  feet  of 
timtier  per  year  from  region  6  of  ttie  Forest 
Service  an<J  450  million  txiard  feet  per  year 
from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  O  and 
C  lands  in  Oregon  and  California.  After  the  re- 
serve syst^  is  in  place,  approximately  50 
percent  of  'the  remaining  old  growth  forest 
stands  wou  d  remain  availatile  for  commodity 
uses. 

Third,  the  tiill  woukJ  help  workers  and  com- 
munities inpacted  by  declining  timber  sup- 
plies. Approximately  one-third  of  the  bill  fo- 
cuses on  ^conomk;  relief  programs  for  rural 
communitiei  and  displaced  timbenwori^ers. 
These  programs  include: 

First,  a  special  fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
provide  assistance  for  displaced  timberworkers 
anywhere  iri  the  Nation  to  cover  expenses  for 
retraining.  Job  searching  and  relocating.  Fi- 
nanced from  the  Federal  share  of  timljer  re- 
ceipts, ttie  tind  woukJ  make  availatile  approxi- 
mately $30  inillion  per  year  for  5  years. 

Second,  a  larger  share  of  timber  receipts  for 
counties.  F^r  5  years,  the  percentage  of  na- 
tional forest  receipts  returned  to  affected  coun- 
ties would  rise  from  25  percent  to  50  percent; 
the  percertage  of  BLM  receipts  returned 
woukj  rise  ffom  50  percent  to  75  percent. 

Third,  the  creation  of  new  timber  jot)s  tiy  di- 
recting the  forest  Servne  to  devekip  a  special 
initiative  to  Improve  forest  productivity  on  rxjn- 
Federal  lanbs  in  the  Pacifk:  Northwest  The 
Forest  Service  estimates  that  this  initiative 
woukJ  add  0ver  2  tMllion  txiard  feet  to  the  tim- 
ber supply  within  5  years  creating  over  5,000 
direct  timber  jotjs.  Over  ttie  long  term,  many 
more  jobs  and  billions  of  additional  board  feet 
woukJ  result  from  improving  the  timber  stands 
on  these  lands. 

Fourth,  tl|e  creation  of  new  forestry  related 
jobs  by  puling  people  to  work  improvinq  the 
condition  of  Federal  forest  lands  in  ttie  area 
affected.  Wthin  5  years,  over  2,500  jobs  coukJ 
result  from  ^ojects  on  our  national  forests  and 
BLM  public  larxls  to  rebuiW  deteriorating 
recreation  facilities,  to  reconstruct  eroding 
b^ails,  to  improve  wikXife  and  fish  habitat  and 
to  implement  new  forestry  technk)ues. 

Fifth,  the  estat)lishment  of  community  assist- 
ance task  forces  to  help  mral  communities  di- 
versify theiij  economies  and  to  assist  workers 
in  retraining  and  finding  new  jobs. 
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Sixth,  the  des  gnation  of  a  forest  assistance 
community  coor(  knator  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  coordina  e  all  rel  ef  programs  designed 
to  help  workers  and  rural  communities. 

I  intend  to  work  with  the  Northwest  delega- 
tion and  other  interested  Memtiers  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  a3,  the  timber  industry  and  envi- 
ronmental organizations  and  will  carefully 
weigh  their  suggestions  on  this  legislation.  The 
time  for  polarisation,  acrimony,  and  hand- 
wringing  is  over  It  is  time  now  for  all  parties 
concerned  to  cc  me  together,  get  to  work  and 
move  forward  w  Ih  a  solution. 

Outline — the  Ancient  Forest  Act  of  1991 
(Introduced  by  i  Congressman  Bruce  F.  Vento, 

Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     National 

Paries  and  Pul  ilic  Lands) 

Section  1.  She  rt  Title. 

"The  Ancient  Forest  Act  of  1991". 

Sec.  2.  Flndin  rs. 

Includes  the  1  tnportance  of  old  growth  for- 
est ecosystems,  the  threats  to  these 
ecosystems  And  the  species  associated  with 
them  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
stable  timber  si  ipply  for  the  Northwest  econ- 
omy and  of  helping  rural  commuulties  to  di- 
versify their  ec(  inomies. 

Sec.  3.  Purpoa  bs. 

Includes  proectlng  ecologically  signifi- 
cant old  growtli,  ensuring  the  viability  and 
recovery  of  northern  spotted  owl  popu- 
lations, providi  ig  a  stable  supply  of  federal 
timber  and  proi  iding  economic  assistance  to 
rural  communlt  ies  and  displaced  workers. 

Sec.  4.  Definit  ions. 

Defines  the  te  rms  used  in  the  bill. 

Sec.  5.  Pacific  Northwest  Ancient  Forest 
Reserve  System . 

Directs  the  F(  irest  and  BLM  to  establish  an 
ancient  forest  reserve  system  in  the  west 
side  national  f  )rests  and  BLM  Districts  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Northern  Califor- 
nia. The  agenc  es  have  3  years  to  establish 
the  system.  Tlie  bill  gives  the  agencies  a 
hard  acreage  U  rget  for  the  system— 5.6  mil- 
lion acres  for  tie  Forest  Service  and  660,000 
acres  for  the  B]  .M  and  lists  criteria  for  what 
lands  must  be  1  acluded.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  scientific  :ommittee  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  ^.gencies  on  how  and 
where  to  draw  t  lie  traundtules. 

Sec.  6.  Manacement  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Ancient  R<  iserve  System. 

Prohibits  mining  and  commercial  timber 
harvesting,  but  allows  hunting  and  fishing 
and  roads,  struc  tures  and  motorized  and  non- 
motorized  recnation  and  access  as  long  as 
these  activities  do  not  prevent  the  protec- 
tion of  old  gro'  »th  forest  ecosystems.  Some 
system  lands  will  tie  managed  to  regenerate 
old  growth  forei  its  where  they  once  were. 

Sec.  7.  Old  Or  awth  Forest  Ecosystems  Out- 
side Ancient  Fo  rests. 

Directs  the  a)  rencles  to  use  "new  forestry" 
methods  in  old  growth  forests  that  are  not 
included  in  the  reserve  system. 

Sec.  8.  Anciec  t  Forest  Research  Program. 

Directs  the  F  srest  Service  and  BLM  to  es- 
tablish an  ancle  nt  forest  research  program. 

Sec.  9.  The  Ai  iclent  Forest  Scientific  Com- 
mittee. 

Establishes  i  permanent  11  person  sci- 
entific commit  «e  to  advise  the  Secretaries 
on  establishing  and  administering  the  re- 
serve system,  ^le  research  program  and  the 
new  forestry  practices. 

Sec.  10.  Interl  m  Management. 

For  the  3  yea  •  interim  period  needed  to  es- 
tablish the  ressrve  system,  interim  protec- 
tion from  timter  sales  is  given  to  Habitat 
Conservation  /reas,  old  growth  areas  pro- 
tected by  cumnt  BLM  and  Forest  Service 
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plans  and  by  BLM's  agreement  with  the  Or- 
egon Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  a 
specific  list  of  ecologically  significant  old 
growth  areas. 

The  section  also  establishes  a  timber  sales 
program  of  at  least  2.6  billion  board  feet  an- 
nually for  Region  Six  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  450  million  board  feet  for  the  BLM  for 
the  three  year  interim.  The  agencies,  how- 
ever, must  follow  the  Interagency  Scientific 
Committee's  "50-11-40"  rule  for  canopy  clo- 
sure and  tree  diameters  and  must  sell  first 
those  timber  sales  that  would  have  the  least 
ecological  Impact.  After  3  years,  the  plan- 
ning process  will  set  the  sale  level. 

Sec.  11.  Economic  Assistance  to  Rural 
Communities. 

(a)  Si  (b)  Raises  the  receipt  formula  per- 
centages for  counties. 

(c)  Establishes  a  Forest  Service  initiative 
on  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Northwest  which 
would  increase  the  timber  supply  and  create 
new  timber  related  jobs. 

(d)  Provides  Jobs  through  work  projects 
that  enhance  the  management  of  national 
forests  and  BLM  lands  in  the  Northwest. 

(e)  Directs  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  to  establish  community  assist- 
ance task  forces  at  the  national  and  local 
levels. 

(f)  Directs  the  President  to  appoint  a  For- 
est Community  Assistance  Coordinator  to 
coordinate  all  federal  programs  that  help 
communities  and  displaced  workers. 

(g)  Directs  that  unless  otherwise  specified 
the  programs  in  this  section  will  terminate 
in  10  years  after  enactment. 

Sec.  12.  Job  Training  Partnership  Funds. 

Establishes  a  special  fund  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  from  the  federal  share  of  timber  re- 
ceipts to  be  exi>ended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  help  displaced  timber  workers.  The 
fund  will  provide  workers  with  allowances 
for  retraining,  job  searches,  relocation  and 
other  expenses  related  to  finding  new  jobs. 

Sec.  13.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Or- 
egon and  California  Lands. 

Directs  the  BLM  to  conduct  a  study  on 
consolidation  of  its  O&C  holdings  to  reduce 
the  current  checkerboard  ownership. 

Sec.  14.  Planning. 

Incorporates  the  provisions  of  the  bill  into 
the  normal  BLM  and  Forest  Service  planning 
process. 

Sec.  15.  National  Mandate. 

Incorporates  the  protection  of  old  growth 
forest  ecosystems  into  the  national  man- 
dates of  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  and  di- 
rects the  agencies  to  conduct  a  nationwide 
Inventory  of  old  growth  forests. 

Sec.  16.  Appropriation  Authorization 

Authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  MS.  BETHANY 
ANN  CARLISLE'S  WINNING 

SCRIPT  IN  THE  VOICE  OF  DE- 
MOCRACY SCRIPTWRITING  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  MKE  ESPY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  ttie  United  States 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary  conducts  ttie  Voice  of 
Democracy  broadcast  scriptwriting  contest 
This  year  more  than  138,000  secorxiary 
school  students   participated   In   the  contest 
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competing  for  14  national  scholarships  totaling 
$62,500,  which  was  distributed  among  the  top 
14  winners.  I  am  proud  that  one  of  my  corv 
stituents,  Ms.  Bethany  Ann  Carlisle  of  Gre- 
nada, MS,  represented  Mississippi  in  this  con- 
test. 

In  recognition  of  Bettiany  Ann's  accomplish- 
ment, and  so  ttiat  others  may  share  and  find 
inspiration  from  her  words,  I  am  submitting  her 
winning  script  for  publication  in  the  CbNGRES- 
SK3NAL  Record. 

Democracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By   Bethany   Carlisle,   Mississippi   Winner, 
1990-91  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program) 

Conceived  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. I  was  born  in  1875,  in  a  dingy,  old  work- 
shop in  Paris.  It  took  ten  long  years  to  mold 
and  shape  me  into  what  1  am  today.  Wrapped 
and  bound,  I  was  placed  in  a  wooden  crate 
that  was  dragged  to  the  harbor.  People 
boarded  me  onto  a  large  sailing  vessel  bound 
for  the  land  called  Opportunity,  America. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  in  America,  I  was 
greeted  by  President  Grover  Cleveland  and 
crowds  of  cheering  Americans.  I  stood  tall 
for  my  country  then,  and  as  the  vanguard  of 
democracy.  I  still  stand  now. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  date  so  very  important 
to  our  freedom.  This  date  is  special  in  the 
hearts  of  many  Americans.  The  freedom  that 
we  enjoy  now  would  not  be  possible  without 
this  date.  July  4.  1776.  I  hold  it  in  my  hand, 
clutched  close  to  my  heart,  so  as  to  never 
forget  it  or  take  it  for  granted.  My  other 
hand  I  have  stretched  up  in  triumph,  holding 
a  light.  Although  this  light  shines  through 
the  night  and  lights  up  the  harbor  and  the 
dark  sky,  that  is  not  its  main  purpose.  This 
light  shines  for  democracy— the  vanguard  of 
freedom.  This  light  shines  in  the  eyes  of 
Americans  when  they  think  of  their  country. 
This  light  shines  world-wide  as  a  beacon  to 
all  oppressed  people. 

At  my  feet  lies  a  chain  of  tyranny.  It  is  a 
broken  chain — broken  when  American  people 
refused  to  accept  government  without  rep- 
resentation—broken when  Americans  died  to 
secure  a  government  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people. 

On  my  head  I  wear  a  crown.  No,  I  am  not 
a  queen,  nor  am  I  a  god.  My  crown  stands  for 
freedom  and  for  democracy.  This  crown  has 
seven  spikes  for  the  seven  seas  and  for  the 
seven  continents,  symbolizing  freedom  that 
results  from  the  democracy  established  by 
my  country. 

I  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  Americans  of 
the  wonderful  gift  of  freedom.  Freedom  to 
vote,  freedom  to  have  a  trial  by  jury,  and 
freedom  of  religion.  Freedom,  yes,  that  is  the 
key  to  our  beloved  country.  Freedom  that 
was  won  by  our  people  so  that  we  could  have 
a  government  for  our  people,  a  democracy. 

Would  this  great  country  of  ours  be  so 
great  without  our  freedom?  I  think  not. 
Though  I  would  not  know  how  America 
would  be  without  freedom,  for  I  would  not  be 
here.  I  would  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  near  two  million  pride-filled  faces  look 
up  at  me  each  year.  I  would  not  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  millions  of  immigrants 
that  have  huddled  at  my  feet  wrapped  in 
their  dreams.  As  their  weary  eyes  searched 
the  coastline,  my  face— the  face  of  freedom- 
was  their  first  glimpse  of  America.  They 
never  forgot  the  hope  that  soared  in  their 
hearts  as  they  reached  the  land  of  democ- 
racy. Just  as  all  Americans  look  up  at  me 
and  remember  what  I  symlwlize,  they  have 
not  forgotten  the  sacrifices  made  by  bloody 
soldiers  on  the  battlefield.  I  represent  Amer- 
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leans  who  prize  their  freedom  so  highly  that 
they  are  willing  to  die  to  give  others  freedom 
also.  These  Americans  were  on  the  first 
waves  of  Normandy.  These  Americans  en- 
sured freedom  in  West  Germany  and  Korea 
and  Panama.  These  Americans  have  been  at 
the  front  of  every  battle  fought  in  the  name 
of  freedom,  and  this  vanguard  is  the  reason 
I  stand  here  today. 

I  stand  here  as  a  result  of  friendship  that 
stretches  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  1 
am  here  because  of  a  kinship  of  democratic 
ideals  uniting  the  American  and  French  peo- 
ple. 1  stand  here  as  the  physical  proof  that 
America  was  the  vanguard  of  democracy  in- 
spiring the  French.  1  stand  here  offering  op- 
portunity, opportunity  to  make  your  own 
choice.  I  stand  here  offering  freedom,  free- 
dom of  expression,  free  election,  and  private 
organizations.  I  am  a  symbol  of  the  vanguard 
of  freedom.  I  am  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

I  am  merely  standing  here  as  a  representa- 
tive of  you.  You,  the  people  of  America,  are 
the  keepers  of  the  fiame  of  freedom.  I  light 
the  way  to  freedom,  not  just  for  America, 
but  for  the  world.  Now,  once  again,  Ameri- 
cans are  being  asked  to  stand  up— to  stand 
up  against  aggression— to  stand  firm  in  ad- 
versity. Across  the  ocean  I  send  my  beam  of 
light,  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  hostages  and  to 
oppressed  people  everywhere.  The  American 
people  I  represent  are  there,  on  the  hot 
desert  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Once  again,  as 
in  the  past,  these  people,  who  embody  the 
principles  of  democracy,  are  the  vanguard  of 
freedom. 


DRUG-FREE  TRUCK  STOPS 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  BOB  CLEMEI^ 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Drug  Free  Tnx*  Stop  Act  of 
1991,  a  bill  designed  to  put  the  brakes  on 
dmg  trafficking  at  truck  stops  and  highway  rest 
areas  along  our  Nation's  higtiways. 

Drug  use  is  an  epidemic  in  virtually  every 
sector  of  our  society.  The  trucking  industry  is 
no  excepikMi.  A  survey  conducted  by  ttie  regu- 
latory common  carrier  conference  indicated 
that  over  one-third  of  all  truck  driver,  have  on 
occask>n,  operated  their  vehk^les  under  ttie  in- 
fluence of  illegal  narcotk:s.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  10  percent  of 
all  truckers,  or  approximately  800,000  truck 
drivers,  use  drugs. 

Ttie  locations  wtiere  It  is  easiest  to  distribute 
drugs  to  truck  drivers  are  truck  stop  facilities 
and  higtiway  rest  areas.  Ttiese  areas  are  kx»- 
tions  wtiere  drivers  frequently  stop  for  fuel,  ve- 
hicle service,  relaxation,  and  rest  The  Na- 
tional Associatk>n  of  Truck  Stop  Operators  es- 
timates ttiat  drug  use  or  distribution  occurs  at 
approximately  50  percent  of  truck  stops. 

The  Drug  Free  Tnxk  Stop  Act  estat>lishes 
minimum  penalties  and  increases  maximum 
penalties  for  distribution  or  possession  with  in- 
tent to  distribute  illegal  drugs  at,  or  wittiin 
1,000  feet  of,  a  truck  stop  or  highway  rest 
area. 

The  Drug  Free  Truck  Stop  Act  designates 
truck  stops  and  highway  rest  areas  akxig  our 
Natnn's  highways  as  "drug  free  zones." 
Under  ttie  legislation,  a  first-time  drug  offense 
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would,  for  the  first  time,  establish  a  minimum 
jail  sentence  of  1  year.  The  legislation  doubles 
the  maximum  senterwe  for  first-time  offenses 
and  triples  the  penalties  for  second  offense 
sales  occurring  in  the  drijg-free  zorw. 

For  example,  no  minirrujn  penalty  currently 
exists  for  conviction  of  selling  less  than  50 
kilograms  of  marijuana.  The  current  maximum 
penalty  is  5  years.  Under  tt>e  bill,  a  first-time 
drug  offense  could  bring  a  minimum  jail  serv 
fence  of  1  year  and  a  maximum  of  10  years. 
For  a  first-time  conviction  selling  under  500 
grams  of  cocaine,  ttie  legislation  would  set  a 
minimum  of  1-year  jail  term  and  a  maximum  of 
40  years. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  the  National 
Association  of  Truck  Stop  Operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislatk>n  as  It  winds  its  way  through 
the  legislative  process. 


EX1 


ISIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  OOMMtTNITY  REVTTALIZA- 
lON  TAX  ACT  OF  1991 


MOTOR  VOTER  PROBLEMS 


HON.  WnUAM  L  DIOONSON 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nwtor  voter 
legislation  has  bieen  introduced  that  would 
place  problematic  administrative  arxj  financial 
burdens  upon  ttie  States.  The  Alabama  De- 
partment of  PdtAtc  Safety  has  expressed  con- 
cerns about  tttis  legislatkxi,  wtiich  I  submit  for 
the  Record: 

Alabama  Department  of 

Public  Safety  . 
Montgomery,  AL,  March  15, 1991. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickerson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  Hotise  Office  Building.   Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dickinson.  As  the  agency 
charged  with  statewide  driver  licensing,  the 
Alabama  Department  of  Public  Safety  con- 
tinues to  be  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
proposed  federal  legislation  that  would  link 
voter  registration  with  driver  licensing,  such 
as  the  currently  proposed  Senate  Bill  250. 

I  echo  my  predecessor's.  Colonel  Tom 
Wells,  acceptance  of  the  legislation's  intent 
of  increasing  participation  in  the  democratic 
process  by  increasing  voter  registration.  I  re- 
iterate, however,  that  Public  Safety  faces 
grave  administrative  and  fiscal  problems  if 
so-called  "motor-voter"  legislation  is  en- 
acted. Implementation  would  require  major 
procedural  revisions,  retraining,  additional 
[Mrsonnel,  and  offlce  space,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S2  million  initially.  Furthermore,  we 
would  anticipate  longer  waiting  periods,  in- 
creased processing  time  and  decreased  effi- 
ciency in  licensing  Alabama's  drivers.  Of  pri- 
mary concern,  however,  is  dilution  of  the 
driver  licensing  function  and  focus  on  safe 
and  legal  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

I  urge  you  to  address  less  problematic  and 
more  economical  means  of  voter  registra- 
tion, and  to  consider  the  negative  impact  on 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Public  Safety  of 
currently  proposed  "motor-voter"  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Ned  W.  McHenrt. 

Director. 


Mrs.  K 
introducii 


.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ursday.  March  21, 1991 

NELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
legislatk>n  with  Mr.  Schulze  and 
eight  of  our  colleagues  to  revitalize  and  rein- 
vigorate  the  rehabilitation  and  fow-income 
housing  tftx  credit  progr2uns.  Our  bill,  the 
Community  Revitalization  Tax  Act  of  1991, 
woukj  incrtase  access  to  the  investment  cap- 
ital required  by  tx>th  the  low  income  housing 
and  rehat>|itation  credit  programs,  thus  allow- 
ing the  programs  more  effectively  to  meet  the 
needs  ttiat  {prompted  Congress  to  create  them. 

This  bill  encourages  the  presen/ation  of  the 
Nation's  hfetoric  buikjings  and  the  production 
of  low-irxxime  fiousing  credits.  These  credits 
were  created  by  Congress  in  an  effort  to  revi- 
talize the  aging  downtowns  and  neighbor- 
hoods and  provide  increased  access  to  afford- 
able housilig  for  Americans  nationwide.  The 
programs  were  established  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  areas  and  projects  that  Congress 
considered  desirable,  but  unlikely  to  attract 
capital  on  tieir  own  fciecause  of  their  high  risk, 
high  cost,  and  low  projected  rate  of  return.  Un- 
fortunatelyi  because  of  their  Interaction  with 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  neither  program 
is  currently  functk>nir)g  as  intended. 

The  pa^ive  activity  rules  marked  a  dra- 
matk;  charige  in  Federal  tax  policy.  The  rules 
were  desl^jned  to  prevent  individual  taxpayers 
from  using  losses  from  certain  passive  activi- 
ties to  shtlter  income  from  wages,  salaries, 
and  other  types  of  investment  income.  The 
rules  addressed  a  signifKant  Increase  In  ttie 
use  of  losses  from  certain  investments  stem- 
ming from  transactions  involving  heavily  lever- 
aged Investments  in  real  estate  to  offset  active 
income.  Tf»se  transactkxis,  often  structured 
as  limited  partnerships,  would  altow  investors 
to  take  advantage  of  generous  depreciation 
deductions  availatMe  for  real  estate  as  well  as 
deductions  for  Interest  expense  to  create  ex- 
tensive tax  losses  in  the  earty  years  of  an  in- 
vestment. 

Ttie  paa|sive  activity  rules  also  restrict  the 
use  of  certain  credte.  primarily  the  rehatjilita- 
tion  tax  credit  and  tow-income  fiousing  credit, 
as  well  as  passive  losses.  Under  ttie  rules,  a 
taxpayer  generally  may  now  use  the  credits  to 
offset  tax  liability  generated  by  income  from 
passive  activities.  Recognizing  ttiat  ttie  pas- 
sive activity  rules  couW  have  a  significant  neg- 
ative Impact  on  the  rehabilitatton  and  low-in- 
come housing  credit  programs,  Congress  pro- 
vkled  a  special  exception  for  both  in  the  1 986 
act,  permitting  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  of  less  than  $250,000  to  use  up  to 
$7,000  of  f  ither  credit  annually  to  offset  tax  on 
nonpassivf  Income.  This  limited  exception 
phases  ou|  as  an  individual's  income  exceeds 
$200,000,  creating  two  major  problems  in  ttie 
financing  4f  k>w-income  housing  and  rehabili- 
tatkxi  projects. 

Such  projects  have  traditionally  tieen  struc- 
tured as  private  placements  under  the  regula- 
tkxi  D  exceptton  to  puWk;  offering  registration 
requiremefts  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commissidn.  Generally,  regulation  D  requires 
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ttiat  all  txit  35  ii  ivestors  in  a  project  be  accred- 
ited investors— {individuals  with  annual  income 
of  over  $200,000  or  net  worth  over 
$1 ,000,000.  Sit>ce  virtually  all  such  accredited 
investors  do  not  qualify  for  the  credit  exception 
to  ttie  passive  Activity  rules  t)ecause  of  ttie  in- 
come cap,  prefect  sponsors  are  increasingly 
hard  pressed  to  find  acaedited  investors  who 
can  utilize  ttiese  incentives  in  a  private  place- 
ment. Ttie  main  investment  alternative,  a  reg- 
istered puttlic  offering,  requires  extensive  Fed- 
eral submission  and  individual  sutxnisslons  in 
every  State  in  which  ttie  investment  is  to  tie 
marketed.  The$e  requirements  make  such  an 
approach  prohibitively  expensive  for  alt  but  the 
largest  rehat)ilitBtk>n  projects. 

Recently  available  data  demonstrates  ttiat 
the  current  cre<lit  exception  to  ttie  passive  ac- 
tivity provisk)n3  tias  not  achieved  its  purpose. 
A  National  Parit  Service  study  reveals  ttiat  his- 
toric rehabilltat^n  activity  in  1988  declined  to 
the  kiwest  lev^  since  ttie  first  year  of  the  re- 
habilitation tax  credit  program.  In  fact,  the 
numt>er  of  app«|oved  projects  Is  now  mnning  at 
one-third  ttie  pfe-Tax  Reform  Act  level— down 
ft'om  3,117  in  Iscal  year  1985  to  1,092  in  fis- 
cal year  1988.  Invested  dollars  is  also  down 
about  ttie  same,  from  $2.4  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1985  to  $866  million  in  fiscal  year  1988.  In 
ConnectKut,  the  numtier  of  part  2  histork;  ap- 
plications received  by  the  Nattonal  Park  Serv- 
k:e  declined  a  whopping  76  percent  between 
fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1988.  But  the 
decline  was  even  steeper  in  ottier  States, 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  83  percent;  Montana. 
91  percent;  and  Louisiana,  94  percent 

Fortunately,  Congress  took  a  limited  step  in 
1989  by  repealing  the  income  cap  for  tow-in- 
come housing  credits,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
Vitality  and  viet>ility  must  be  restored  to  both 
ttie  retiabilitatian  and  ttie  tow-income  tiousing 
credit  programs.  Under  the  Community  Revi- 
talizatton  Tax  Act  of  1991,  this  woukl  be  ac- 
compllstied  by!  removing  ttie  income  cap  for 
rehalwlltation  tiaix  credits,  and  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  credit  that  can  be  used  to  offset 
tax  on  nonpaSsive  income  from  $7,000  to 
$20,000. 

This  would  thereby  Inaease  the  pool  of  in- 
vestors eligible  to  use  ttie  rehat}illtatk}n  credit 
and  expand  the  numljer  of  practcal  financing 
mectianlsms  availat>le  to  project  sponsors. 
This  bill  woukl  have  the  additional  benefit  of 
simplifying  ttie  tax  law  since  two  sets  of  credit 
limitations  wou|d  no  longer  apply  with  ttie  two 
credits  are  used  in  ttie  same  prefect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  reaffimied  its  conv 
mitment  to  affordable  housing  and  ccnmunrty 
revitalizatton  by  creating  ttie  low-income  hous- 
ing credit  an^  preserving  the  rehatNlitatton 
credits  in  the  '1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  These 
credit  programs  have  tieen  carefully  nxmltored 
since  that  time  and  cleariy  a  steady  decline  in 
ttie  effectiveness  of  ttie  historic  rehatjilitatkm 
tax  credit  and  f  disappointing  start  for  the  k>w- 
income  housing  credit  tias  occurred.  Simply 
put,  if  Congress  is  to  make  good  on  its  conv 
mitment  to  create  tiousing  opportunities  for  our 
most  needy  citizens  and  revitalize  our  neigti- 
bortioods,  we  must  ensure  ttie  vitality  of  the 
k>w-income  housing  and  rehabilitatton  credits. 
I  am  convinced  ttiat  the  Community  Revitaliza- 
tton  Tax  Act  o(  1991  can  meet  ttiose  goals.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sponsoring 
and  supportingjttiis  legislatton. 
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PROTECT  THE  WHALES 

HON.  GUsTaTRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  today  to  enhance  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  whales  and  cetaceans. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  global  envirorv 
mental  issues,  I  have  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  marine  mammal  issues.  The  sta- 
tus of  whale  populations  remains  highly  uncer- 
tain, with  evidence  indicating  that  many  spe- 
cies continue  to  declir>e.  Their  slow  reproduc- 
tive rate,  and  ttie  unpredictability  of  ttieir  re- 
covery, even  wtien  fully  protected,  compound 
the  difficulty  of  studying  them.  The  cor>- 
sequerxses  of  removing  whales  from  the  ma- 
rine ecosystem  is  not  well  understood. 

In  1982  the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion PWC]  adopted  a  nwratorium  on  all  com- 
mercial whaling,  establishing  zero  catch  limits 
for  1 1  species  of  whales.  The  moratorium  took 
effect  in  1986.  Unfortunately,  approximately 
14,000  wtiales  have  been  killed  since  the  ban 
in  defiance  of  the  IWC's  decisions.  Adding  to 
tt>e  wtiale's  struggle  for  survival  is  the  increas- 
ingly grave  environmental  threats  from 
nonhunting  sources,  including  pollutk>n,  k>ss  of 
habitat,  increased  shipping,  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ratkxi,  oil  spills,  and  use  of  driftnets.  Small 
cetaceans,  known  as  dolphins  and  porpoises, 
are  also  being  increasingly  subjected  to  similar 
gk>bal  threats  as  whales.  Their  tong-term  sta- 
tus is  jeopardized  by  these  dangers. 

Whales  and  cetaceans  are  truly  unique. 
They  are  highly  Intelligent  with  distinct  emo- 
tional features.  Powerful  moral  arxl  ethical 
questktns  have  been  raised  over  killing  them 
for  profit.  There  is  wkJespread  support  in  the 
United  States  and  the  intematk>nal  community 
for  the  positkMi  that  for  aesthetk;,  scientific, 
and  ecologk^al  reasons,  whales,  dolphins,  arxl 
porpoises  shouM  no  kxiger  be  commerciaily 
hunted. 

At  ttie  annual  meeting  of  the  IWC  last  year 
very  serious  efforts  by  the  few  remaining  wtial- 
ing  countries  were  made  to  overturn  the  mora- 
torium. They  were  defeated.  However,  similar 
attempts  are  expected  again  at  the  1991  IWC 
meeting.  That  is  why  this  resolutkxi  is  impor- 
tant. It  will  reaffirm  our  country's  strong  oppo- 
sition to  ttie  resumptkxi  of  commercial  wtiale 
killing,  and  strengthen  our  stand  at  the  IWC 
session  to  defeat  such  proposals.  A  similar 
resolution  I  introduced  last  year,  wtiich  was 
approved  wittiout  dissent,  augmented  the  U.S. 
delegatk>n's  position.  The  resolutk>n  reads  as 
foikMvs: 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises 
(cetaceans)  are  unique  marine  resources  of 
gn&t  aestheUc  and  sclentlflc  interest  and 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  marine  ecosystem; 

Whereas  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission adopted  in  1962  an  indefinite  morato- 
rium on  commercial  whaling,  which  was 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  1966.  establish- 
ing zero  glolMi  catch  limits  for  eleven  spe- 
cies of  whales; 

Whereas  despite  the  moratorium  on  com- 
mercial whaling,  thousands  of  whales  have 
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been  killed  since  its  Inception  by  the  com- 
mercial whaling  nations; 

Whereas  there  remain  great  uncertainties 
as  to  the  true  status  of  whale  populations 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  studying  them,  their 
slow  reproductive  rate,  and  the  unpredict- 
ability of  their  recovery  even  when  fully  pro- 
tected; 

Whereas  the  consequences  of  removing 
whale  populations  from  the  marine  eco- 
system are  not  understood  and  cannot  be 
predicted; 

Whereas  whales  are  subject  to  increasingly 
grave  environmental  threats  for  nonhunting 
causes,  such  as  pollution,  loss  of  habitat,  in- 
creased shipping,  oil  and  gas  exploration,  oil 
spills,  and  the  use  of  driftnets  and  other 
nonselective  Ashing  techniques,  which  un- 
derscore the  need  for  special  safeguards  for 
whale  protection; 

Whereas,  in  addition,  many  of  the  more 
than  60  species  of  small  cetaceans  known  as 
dolphins  and  porpoises  are  subject  to  a  vari- 
ety of  increasing  gloljal  threats,  which  in- 
clude escalating  direct  hunts.  Incidental 
takes  in  purse-seine  nets,  high  seas  driftnets, 
and  gear  used  in  local  fisheries,  and  also 
wide-spread  pollution  and  habitat  destruc- 
tion; 

Whereas  powerful  moral  and  ethical  ques- 
tions have  l)een  raised  regarding  the  killing 
of  whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises  for  profit; 

Whereas  there  is  significant  widespread 
support  in  the  international  community  for 
the  view  that,  for  scientific,  ecological,  and 
aesthetic  reasons,  whales,  dolphins  and 
porposes  should  no  longer  be  commercially 
hunted; 

Whereas  efforts  made  at  the  1990  meeting 
of  the  International  Whaling  Commission  to 
overturn  the  moratorium  on  commercial 
whaling  were  defeated;  and 

Whereas  there  is  concern  that  some  coun- 
tries will  again  press  at  the  1991  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  meeting  for 
an  immediate  resumption  of  commercial 
whaling  on  some  stocks;  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that— 

(1)  United  States  policy  should  promote 
the  maximum  conservation  and  protection  of 
whale,  dolphin,  and  porjioise  populations; 

(2)  toward  that  goal,  the  United  SUtes 
should  work  to  strengthen  and  maintain  in- 
deQnitely  the  current  International  Whaling 
Commission  moratorium  on  the  commercial 
killing  of  whales; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  work  to 
strengthen  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission by  reaffirming  its  competence  to 
regulate  whaling  on  all  species  of  cetaceans, 
large  and  small,  and  should  encourage  the 
Commission  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  its 
Scientific  Committee  in  relation  to  small 
cetaceans,  to  urgently  consider  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations,  and,  on  the  iMisis 
thereof,  to  take  appropriate  action  through 
resolutions  and  schedule  provisions,  where 
needed,  to  assure  glot>al  protection  for  small 
cetaceans;  and 

(4)  in  so  promoting  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  the  world's  whale,  dolphin,  and 
porpoise  populations,  the  United  States 
should  make  the  fullest  use  of  diplomatic 
channels,  appropriate  domestic  and  inter- 
national law,  and  all  other  available  means. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

HON.  JAoTfIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee  with  over- 
sight responsibility  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today  ttie 
Panama  Canal  Act  Amendments  of  1991. 

This  t)ill,  which  is  ttie  product  of  several 
years  of  careful  deliberations,  will  make  need- 
ed improvements  in  the  operation  of  the  Parv 
ama  Canal  and  will  help  ensure  ttiat  this  wa- 
tenway  remains  an  effKient  transportation  sys- 
tem during  the  remaining  years  of  American 
stewardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly  describe  the 
ttiree  major  provisk>ns  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tkxi.  First,  ttie  t»ill  will  require  ttiat  ttie  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  new  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  measure.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  ttie  Panama  Canal  Commissnn's 
Board  of  Directors,  which  oversees  the  oper- 
atkjn  of  ttie  canal,  is  comprised  of  five  Ameri- 
cans and  four  Panamanian  representatives. 
WNIe  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  formally 
elected,  since  its  creatkxi  in  1979  ttiat  positkxi 
has  been  filled  t>y  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
or  his  designated  representative.  Ttie  Chair- 
man, like  all  tx>ard  members,  is  appointed  and 
serves  at  ttie  pleasure  of  the  President. 

Under  ttie  Panama  Canal  Act  Amendments 
of  1991,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  wouW 
continue  to  be  appointed  and  approved  t>y  the 
U.S.  Senate.  However,  ttie  position  woukj  no 
kxiger  be  filled  by  ttie  Secretary  of  ttie  Army 
or  his  designee.  In  fact,  the  posibon  of  Chair- 
man woukj  t>e  tiekj  t>y  an  American  who  hokls 
no  other  office  or  post  in  ttie  U.S.  Govem- 
menL 

In  addrtkxi,  unlike  the  ottier  Board  members, 
ttie  new  Chairman  wouW  tioW  office  for  7 
years — a  term  consistent  with  other  Federal 
Transportation  Agencies  such  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Corporatkm. 

This  change  will  send  a  positive  nnessage  to 
ttie  Panamanian  Government  ttiat  we  believe 
ttiere  stioukj  t>e  dvHian,  rattier  ttian  military, 
leaderstiip  of  ttie  canal  enterprise  and  ttiat  ttie 
canal  must  operate  more  like  a  commercial 
transportatxxi  business. 

At  ttie  same  time,  it  is  my  hope  ttiat  tliis 
"demllitarizatkxi"  of  ttie  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission will  act  as  a  powerful  incentive  for 
Panama  to  twgin  its  own  planning  on  how  it 
wW  assume  operatkxial  control  of  ttie  canal  in 
ttie  year  2000.  While  there  are  only  9  years 
left  in  our  stewardship  of  ttie  canal,  Panama 
has  yet  to  t>egin  to  lay  the  grourxlwortc  for  the 
canal's  transfer.  For  instance,  Panama  has  not 
created  an  agency  to  succeed  the  Panama 
Canal  Commisskm  and  it  has  not  addressed 
ttie  issue  of  how  to  retain  its  highly  skiHed 
work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  legislation  will 
also  slightly  modMy  ttie  composition  of  ttie 
Board  of  Directors,  so  ttiat  ttie  American  mem- 
bers, except  for  ttie  Chairman,  will  now  rep- 
resent labor,  port  operatk)ns  or  U.S.  shipping, 
ttie  Department  of  State,  and  the  Department 
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of  Defense.  Each  of  these  four  individuals  will 
continue  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  tfie  Presi- 
dent 

Second,  ttie  Panama  Canal  Act  Amend- 
ments will  further  streamline  the  financial  oper- 
ation of  the  Paruma  Canal  Commission  to 
aNow  that  Agerx^  to  respond  more  efficiently 
to  such  ttiings  as  changing  shipping  condi- 
tions, laixlsiides,  or  future  interr^tional  corv 
flicts. 

It  is  essentietl  that  ttie  Commission  have  this 
type  of  flexibility  so  that  it  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide quality  service  to  its  customers.  In  fact, 
we  have  all  learned  from  Operation  Desert 
Storm  that  shipping  patterns  can  quickly  and 
dramaticalty  change.  While  the  Commission 
was  forecasting  a  sligfit  increase  in  traffic  this 
year,  ttie  crisis  in  ttie  Middle  East  has  caused 
a  massive  shift  In  the  movement  of  cargo  in 
international  commerce. 

During  ttie  past  3  montfis,  the  number  of 
transits  through  ttie  canal  has  significantly  in- 
creased; as  a  result,  ttie  Commission  could 
earn  as  much  as  S60  million  In  unanticipated 
revenues. 

Wtiile  tNs  would  not  cause  any  problems  for 
most  businesses,  regrettatily,  ttie  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Is  prohibited  by  law  from 
accumulating  a  proftt.  In  fact,  any  profits  ttiat 
it  generates  must  be  paid  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

In  addition,  ttiis  year  Congress  tias  placed 
additional  constraints  on  the  Commission  in 
the  form  of  spending  limitations  and  prohibi- 
tions on  the  arrKXjnt  of  mcney  it  can  obligate 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  CommissKin  oper- 
ates at  no  cost  to  ttie  U.S.  taxpayer,  with  its 
funds  derived  solely  from  the  users  of  the 
canal,  I  think  ttiat  it  is  time  we  alk>w  the  Conv 
mission  to  operate  the  canal  without  placing 
them  in  a  financial  strait  jacket. 

During  the  past  11  years,  the  Commission 
has  conclusively  demonstrated  ttiat  it  can  op- 
erate the  canal  in  a  finarKially  responsitile 
manner.  In  fact,  during  that  period,  it  earned 
$4,614,800,000  in  revenues  arxJ  it  spent 
$4,606,600,000.  This  represents  a  surplus  of 
only  $6.2  mHlkxi  wtiich  is  a  remarkat}le  level  of 
achievement 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfiere  are  few,  if  any,  ottier 
Federal  agencies  which  can  match  this  im- 
pressive performance.  Wt«le  ttiis  legislation 
will  not  allow  ttie  Commission  to  generate 
profits  in  the  future,  it  will  alk>w  it  to  operate 
in  a  more  business-like  manner  and  to  re- 
spond to  ctianging  shipping  patterns  created 
by  events  such  as  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
This  ctiange  is  essential. 

Finally,  ttiis  legislation  will  create  a  new  fund 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury  entitled  ttie  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Dissolution  Fund.  This 
fund,  which  wil  be  available  after  October  1 . 
1998.  woukj  pay  for  the  cost  of  dissolving  the 
Panama  Carial  Commission  and  to  complete 
the  payment  of  ttiose  bills  charged  to  that 
Agericy  prior  to  December  31.  1999.  Since  the 
Commission  will  continue  to  operate  ttie  canal 
up  to  the  moment  of  transfer,  there  is  no  way 
it  can  fuKy  pay  its  bilis  prior  to  that  date.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  conceivable  ttiat  a  major  stiip  acci- 
dent could  occur  in  ttie  canal  shortly  before 
the  transfer  date.  Since  a  report  arxJ  an  inves- 
tigation coukj  not  be  completed  prior  to  the 
tansfer,  ttiere  must  be  some  funds  available 
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to  compefisate  ttie  owners  of  a  vessel  in- 
volved in  iin  accident  in  the  canal.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
DIssolutloe  Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  reiterate,  this  fund  woukJ 
only  be  uced  to  pay  legitimate  bills  Incured 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  canal,  and  it  would 
be  financed  entirely  from  tolls  and  other  reve- 
nues raised  from  the  users  of  this  waterway. 

In  sumrtiary,  this  bill  will  make  several  im- 
portant Inprovements  in  ttie  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  will  not,  however,  have  any 
impact  wtiBtsoever  on  American  taxpayers,  on 
the  Federal  budget,  or  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties  ol  1977. 

Mr.  Spsaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  In  support  of  ttie  Panama  Canal  Act 
Amendments  of  1991. 

Let  us  send  a  strong  and  powerful  message 
to  the  Gowernment  of  Panama  that  we  fully 
expect  the  canal  to  operate  efficiently  after  the 
year  2000;  This  legislation  will  help  us  accom- 
plish this  joal. 


HONQRING  PHIL  MATSUMURA 


IN.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFXIRNIA 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

;  huTSday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  MlffETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  great 
pleasure  to  add  our  voices  to  the  numerous 
friends,  fani'ly  and  civk:  leaders  who,  on  Fri- 
day evenitig  March  29,  will  be  honoring  Phil 
Matsumur*  for  his  many  years  of  devotion  to 
his  San  J(^e,  CA  community. 

Phil  ha^  been  an  active  and  dedicated 
member  of  ttie  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  since  1935.  Upon  his  return  from 
forced  relocation  by  the  U.S.  Government  dur- 
ing the  Second  Workj  War,  Phil  served  as 
JACL  Executive  Secretary.  It  was  his  job  to 
assist  returnees  with  tiousing  and  employ- 
ment. Phil  served  four  terms  as  president  of 
the  kical  J|f\CL  chapter. 

Phil  has  been  a  committed  member  of  the 
Buddhist  Church-San  Jose  Betsuin  and  the 
San  Joso  BuddNst  Association.  He  was  a 
church  b^ard  member  from  1950  through 
1980,  and  a  board  chairman  for  3  years.  He 
has  tieenia  member  of  the  association  since 
1953,  and  served  as  cabinet  chairman  and  in 
ottier  cat)inet  positions. 

The  senior  citizens  of  our  community  are  in- 
detjted  to  Phil  Matsumura  for  his  dedKatk>n  to 
and  involvement  with  provkting  housing  for 
senwrs.  He  sewed  on  the  charter  board  of  di- 
rectors fo<  ttie  Fuji  Towers  Retirement  Com- 
munity from  1976  to  1990.  He  also  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  form  1976  to  1990. 

The  young  people  of  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts have  benefitted  by  Phil's  dedcation  to 
family  values  and  sporting  programs.  He  was 
a  membe»  of  ttie  original  steering  committee 
ttiat  orgarized  ttie  Japanese  American  Youth 
Organizatibn,  he  has  been  a  member  since 
1932  of  the  Japanese  Amercan  Youth  Club 
Basketball  ttie  San  Jose  Zebras.  He  acted  as 
youth  advisor  and  ctiairman  of  ttie  Zetxa's 
50th  anniiiersary  reunion.  Phil  helped  to  orga- 
nize ttie  Ybung  Japanese  Adults  in  1970. 
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Mr.  Speaker!  Phil  Matsumura  and  his  wife. 
Sue,  are  a  viml  and  contributing  part  of  our 
community.  Thiey  raised  their  three  chiklren — 
Philip,  Gary,  tnd  Shiriey— and  at  the  same 
time  reached  Out  to  others  with  concern  and 
dedk^tion.  They  take  great  pride  and  joy  in 
their  three  grandchikJren. 

Congratulations  Phil.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  your  years  of  unselfish  servk;e  to 
your  communis.  We  are  delighted  to  join  your 
family  and  friefids  in  paying  honor  to  you  as 
an  outstandind  citizen  and  a  good  friend,  and 
we  ask  our  coHeagues  in  ttie  House  to  join  our 
good  wish  to  you. 


UNITED  fi  TATES-MEXICO  TRADE 


HOH  WnHAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOlJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu^day,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  FORD  bf  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment is  a  dagger  aimed  at  ttie  tieart  of  our 
Nation's  industrial  tiase.  As  conceived  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  the 
agreement  will  encourage  United  States  marv 
ufacturers  to  invest  in  Mexk»  and  will  kmer 
tariff  barriers  to  Mexican  goods.  That  will  open 
the  U.S.  mart^t  to  a  new  flood  of  imports  in 
direct  competifon  with  goods  produced  in  the 
United  States,  i 

MexKo's  p^tietKally  low  wage  levels  will 
prove  to  t>e  ari  irresistible  invitation  for  United 
States  employers  to  relocate  their  operations 
in  search  of  lofrer  labor  costs.  Our  experience 
with  ttie  more  limited  Maquiladora  Program 
shows  us  wtial  we  can  expect  from  a  United 
States-Mexrco  I FTA.  Any  such  agreement  will 
doom  many  cl  our  manufacturing  industries, 
including  textiles  and  apparel,  auto  parts,  and 
glass. 

I  oppose  the  President's  proposal  and  ttie 
fast  track  procedure  that  will  allow  him  to  rail- 
road ttie  free  trade  agreement  through  Corv 
gross,  without  amendment.  I  cannot  under- 
stand wtiy  we  woukJ  give  ttie  PreskJent  the 
power  to  write  our  trade  laws  arxJ  deny  to  our- 
selves ttie  righ^  to  amend  and  Improve  a  pack- 
age of  statutory  changes  ttiat  coukj  have  far- 
reaching,  negative  impacts. 

As  Memberi  review  these  Issues,  I  rec- 
ommend to  them  a  very  clear  analysis  of  ttie 
United  States-Mexico  free  trade  agt.ament 
written  by  Tom  Donahue,  the  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  ARL-CIO.  Ttie  analysis  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
made  a  part  olttie  Record. 

Conspiracy  for  the  Rich 
(By  Thomas  R.  Donahue) 

There  are  slways  a  good  many  schemes 
floating  arourd  t»  help  the  rich  get  richer 
and  the  poor  get  poorer,  but  the  one  cur- 
rently being  wnsidered  here— the  proposed 
North  American  free  trade  agreement— is  in 
a  class  by  Itae.  f. 

Its  scale  is  vast— Yukon  to  Yucatan.  It 
would  profoupdly  disrupt  the  $6  trillion 
North  Americiin  economy  and  tlirow  90  mil- 
lion Mexlcanl  into  cutthroat  competition 
with  270  mlllidn  Canadians  and  U.S.  citizens. 
In  fact,  the  11  st  of  FTA  victims  in  all  three 
nations  woulc  t>e  colossal.  In  this  country 
and  Canada  it  would  include  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  workers  whose  jobs  would  be 
exported  to  Mexico. 

We  have  a  preview  of  an  FTA  In  the 
maqulladoras,  the  U.S.-owned  plants  that  op- 
erate south  of  the  border  and  exploit  about 
500.000  Mexican  workers.  Plenty  of  U.S.  em- 
ployees of  Electrolux,  Zenith,  GE,  Ford. 
AT&T.  Chrysler  and  other  companies  have 
seen  their  Jobs  vanish,  then  suddenly  re- 
appear among  the  maqulladoras.  Under  an 
FTA.  their  numbers  would  mushroom. 

How  many  people  in  the  United  States 
would  be  hurt  by  the  upheavals?  An  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  report  admits 
that  "unskilled  workers"  would  suffer  a 
"slight  decline"  In  real  Income,  but  it  hap- 
pily reports  that  "skilled  workers  and  own- 
ers of  capital  services"  would  benefit.  For 
millions,  the  decline  would  actually  be  more 
than  "slight"— but  the  important  point  here 
is  that  people  on  the  bottom  economic  rungs 
would  lose  and  those  on  the  top  rungs  would 
win. 

The  commission  mysteriously  refuses  to 
say  whom  it  counts  as  "unskilled  workers." 
but  it  reportedly  includes  all  workers  with 
four  years  of  high  school  or  less.  This  would 
mean  that  a  majority  of  the  working  popu- 
lation— 52.5  percent — would  be  hurt  by  an 
FTA. 

Farther  up  the  ladder,  large  corporations 
would  hit  the  jackpot.  Mexican  plants  are  al- 
ready a  bonanza  for  them.  They  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  terrible  poverty  in  Mexico 
and  pay  workers  a  small  fi-actlon  of  average 
U.S.  wages,  and  they  don't  have  to  pay  for 
workmen's  compensation,  unemplojrment  in- 
surance, health  insurance  or  other  essentials 
of  civilized  life. 

Would  Mexican  workers  benefit  from  an 
FTA?  Again,  the  maqulladoras  are  a  grue- 
some preview.  They  pay  employees  about  60 
to  80  cents  an  hour,  hardly  enough  for  sub- 
sistence. Workers  in  many  maqulladoras  live 
In  shacks  made  of  packing  materials.  Their 
drinking  water  is  sometimes  in  large  50-gal- 
lon  drums  that  previously  contained  toxic 
materials.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  noted 
that  the  maqulladoras'  "very  success  is  help- 
ing turn  much  of  the  border  region  into  a 
sinkhole  of  abysmal  living  conditions  and 
environmental  degradation." 

When  the  maqulladoras  started,  they  were 
supposed  to  help  Mexico  join  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan.  But 
years  later,  northern  Mexico  remains  an  en- 
vironmental, economic  and  social  inferno. 
Small  wonder.  The  original  purpose  of 
maqulladoras— their  "comparative  advan- 
tage" in  International  trade— was  providing 
multinational  corporations  with  a  poor, 
frightened  work  force.  That's  never  changed. 

An  FTA  would  turn  much  of  Mexico  into  a 
huge  maqulladoras.  Mexico's  wealthiest 
classes  would  cash  in,  but  most  workers 
would  suffer  the  fate  their  sisters  and  broth- 
ers along  the  border  have  endured  for  years. 
So  what  keeps  the  FTA  idea  going?  A 
glitzy  brand  name  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  The  "free  trade"  label  has  political  clout 
these  days,  especially  with  the  European 
Community's  1992  Single  Market  on  the  hori- 
zon. But  using  "free  trade  "  to  justify  an  FTA 
is  like  using  "the  sanctity  of  the  family"  to 
justify  beating  the  children. 

If  the  administration  wants  a  continental 
arrangement  to  compete  with  the  EC  Single 
Market,  it's  doing  It  all  wrong.  The  Single 
Market  includes  a  Social  Charter.  It  sets  out 
rights  to  a  minimum  wage,  social  assistance, 
collective  bargaining,  vocational  training 
and  health  and  safety  protection  in  all  of 
thefr  member  countries,  partly  to  discourage 
runaway    plants.     Besides,     workers    have 
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recource  to  such  institutions  as  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  and  Court  of  Justice. 

The  FTA's  worker  protections  can  be  sum- 
marized in  two  words:  "Tough  luck." 

The  Europeans  have  a  S88  billion  Regional 
Development  Fund  to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  areas  such  as  western  Germany 
and  poor  areas  such  as  Portugal,  Here,  the 
per-caplta  income  ratio  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  is  a  staggering  10  to  1— far  larger 
than  anything  in  Western  Europe.  In  a  free- 
trade  area,  that  would  be  an  economic  time 
bomb,  but  the  FTA  wouldn't  provide  a  nickel 
to  defuse  it. 

No  matter.  The  administration  has  its 
FTA  scenario  all  worked  out.  First,  Congress 
will  hand  It  "fast-track  authority."  In  other 
words,  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  forfeit 
their  right  to  change  anything  in  the  final 
agreement.  The  administration  will  be  firm- 
ly in  control  of  negotiations.  In  the  end, 
members  of  Congress  will  vote  only  on  the 
full  package.  They  can  take  it  or  leave  it— 
but  the  administration  is  confident  that 
they  will  take  It. 

All  this  could  happen.  If  it  does,  a  good 
many  of  the  working  people  of  North  Amer- 
ica will  find  themselves  on  the  "fist  track" 
to  being  either  laid  off  or  exploited. 


LET'S  NOT  FORGET 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21. 1991 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  special  dinner  nieeting  at  wtiich 
former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  was  the 
guest  speaker.  The  President  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent address  and  presented  very  unique 
and  special  insigtrts  as  to  a  Presidential  role 
during  a  national  crisis.  As  is  customary  for 
President  Ford,  he  couJd  not  have  been  more 
lavish  in  his  praise  of  all  of  those.  President 
George  Bush,  our  military  men  and  women 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  played  major  roles 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

What  President  Ford  did  not  mention  was 
his  role  and  his  direct  involvement  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis.  Fortunately.  Hugh  Sidney,  in 
Tinfje  magazine's  March  25  issue,  did  outline 
that  Ford  involvement  in  an  article  eniitled 
"Ford's  Forgotten  Legacy." 

It  is  truly  amazing  that  President  Ford's 
great  "knack  of  picking  good  people"  paid  off 
so  handsomely  for  us.  I  am  certain  ttiat  the 
Time  article  will  be  of  special  interest  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  review.  It  fol- 
k>ws: 

The  PREsiDEa^cY:  Ford's  Forgotten  Legacy 
(by  Hugh  Sidney) 

If  the  gulf  war  spectacular  had  been  a 
movie,  the  credits  could  have  listed  Jimmy 
Carter  as  a  progenitor  of  the  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile  and  Ronald  Reagan  as  mer- 
chant prince  of  the  huge  weapons  inventory 
that  crushed  the  evil  foe.  But  the  fellow  who 
may  actually  have  had  more  to  do  with  au- 
thorizing the  success  story  is  never  men- 
tioned: Jerry  Ford. 

Jerry  Ford?  Correct.  As  might  be  expected, 
given  his  postpresidential  fiight  paths,  the 
former  Commander  in  Chief  hauled  his  golf 
clul>s  to  the  salubrious  environs  of  Rancho 
Mirage.  Calif.,  during  the  crisis.  But  Ford, 
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like  other  Americans,  lingered  in  ftont  of  the 
TV  screen  as  the  war  unfolded.  He  was  also 
watching  his  boys  perform  back  in  Washing- 
ton. "They  did  a  terrific  job, "  boasted  Ford. 

Of  the  eight  men  in  George  Bush's  war 
council,  four  were  brought  in  directly  or 
shoved  along  in  thefr  journey  by  Ford.  Two 
others  arrived  at  the  fringes  of  power  during 
Ford's  brief  tenure,  and  their  talents  were 
allowed  full  play  in  the  meritocracy  that 
Ford  helped  nurture. 

"I  think  I  had  a  knack  of  picking  good  peo- 
ple." said  Ford  last  week.  To  start  at  the 
apex  of  what  some  are  calling  a  "presidential 
culture":  Ford  first  spotted  George  Bush  in 
1966.  Ford,  then  House  minority  leader,  re- 
calls that  Bush  was  a  "bright  star"  running 
for  Congress  in  Texas.  He  hurried  down  to 
campaign  for  him,  then  helped  put  Bush  on 
the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  As 
President,  Ford  made  Bush  U.S.  representa- 
Uve  to  China  and  later  named  him  to  head 
the  CIA. 

When  he  was  Vice  President,  Ford  had  got 
to  know  Lieut.  General  Brent  Scowcroft. 
deputy  head  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. In  those  days  Henry  Kissinger  was  not 
only  Secretary  of  State  but  also  National  Se- 
curity Adviser.  Ford  did  not  like  the  double 
duty  for  Kissinger.  He  did  like  Scowcroft.  As 
President,  Ford  in  1975  gave  Scowcroft  the 
NSC  title  and  turned  the  self-effacing  gen- 
eral into  a  recognized  player  in  vltol  delib- 
erations. And  when  Bush  moved  into  the 
Oval  Office,  he  put  Scowcroft  back  in  the  Job 
Ford  had  given  him  13  years  earlier. 

When  Ford  shuffled  his  Cabinet,  he  named 
a  promising  but  largely  unknown  34-year-old 
as  the  new  White  House  chief  of  staff:  Dick 
Cheney.  After  Ford  lost  the  1976  election. 
Cheney  decided  to  run  for  Congress  in  his 
home  state  of  Wyoming.  Ford's  political  in- 
stincts stirred  again.  "I  went  right  out  to 
campaign  for  him,"  he  says.  Cheney  won  and 
became  a  respected  and  powerful  Congress- 
man— until  Bush  made  him  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Ford's  White  House  antennas  had  picked 
up  good  signals  in  1976  about  the  Commerce 
Department's  No.  2  man,  James  Baker.  Ford 
tapped  him  to  hunt  delegates  at  the  1976  Re- 
publican Convention,  then  elevated  him  to 
national  prominence  as  his  campaign  man- 
ager. Despite  the  Republican  loss  that  year. 
Baker  continued  to  rise,  serving  first  In  Rea- 
gan's Cabinet  and  then  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  his  friend  Bush. 

Colin  Powell,  current  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Bob  Gates,  now 
Scowcroft's  deputy,  were  not  directly 
touched  by  Ford,  but  his  special  brotherhood 
took  them  in  as  they  moved  through  the 
Reagan  years.  Of  the  six  men  named  alwve. 
one  is  President,  and  three  others— Baker. 
Cheney  and  Powell— are  possible  successors 
to  Bush.  If  that  does  not  quite  constitute  a 
presidential  culture,  it  stands  as  an  impres- 
sive legacy  from  a  man  we  sometimes  forget, 
Jerry  Ford. 


A  CHANGING  WORLD  ORDER  WILL 
BIND  US:  PRESIDENT  GAVIRIA'S 
ADDRESS  AT  GEORGETOWN  UNI- 
VERSITY 


HON.  ROBERT  a  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  Cotombia's  Presklent  Cesar  Gaviria 
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was  in  town,  he  gave  an  eloquent  speech  at 
Georgetown  University.  President  Gaviria's  re- 
marks focused  on  the  fact,  although  the  fight 
against  narcotics  trafficking  is  Vne  major  prior- 
ity of  his  adininistratk)n,  other  issues— such  as 
ecorxxnic  reform,  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment, and  dermcratic  institutk>n  building- 
are  also  major  prk>rities. 

In  his  remarks,  President  Gavlria  character- 
ized the  1980's  as  a  decade  of  political  reform 
arxl  predicted  that  ttie  1990's  will  be  an  era  of 
economic  reform.  To  remind  us  of  the  con- 
sequences of  ecoramic  neglect,  he  quoted 
President  John  F.  Kennedy:  "No  amount  of 
arms  and  armies  can  help  stabilize  those  gov- 
ernments which  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
achieve  social  and  economic  reform  and  de- 
vetopment.  Military  pacts  cannot  help  nations 
wtK>se  social  inju^ice  and  economic  chaos  in- 
vite insurgency  arxl  subversion."  President 
Gaviria  ttien  werrt  on  to  say  that,  "In  our  new 
workj  order,  military  might  will  not  be  the  driv- 
ing force;  tomorrow  bekxigs  to  those  wtx)  fos- 
ter ecorx>mic  inrxwation." 

President  Gaviha  also  reminded  us  of  the 
fact  ttiat  Cotombia  is  a  country  of  vast  re- 
sources vnth  a  derrxxratic  tradition  ainnost  as 
okJ  as  our  own — yet  nearly  all  it  is  krxwn  for 
iscocairM. 

President  Gaviria  said  tfiat  the  Cotombians 
realize  ttiat  the  greatest  threat  to  their  demo- 
crats institutions  "is  the  demarxd  for  cocaine 
and  Itw  insidious  wKience  created  by  ttie  drug 
trade."  That  is  wfiy  they  have,  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  been  willing  to  carry  on  ttie 
struggle.  But  he  also  made  the  point  ttiat  the 
Ck>k)CTA)ians  canrxit  do  it  alone. 

Colombia's  successful  campaign  against  the 
traffickers  tias  not  eliminated  the  problem  but 
pushed  it  to  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil.  And 
until  we  eliminate  ttie  demand  for  cocaine  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  supply-side  ef- 
forts will  make  little  differerKe.  The  drug  war 
is  an  international  problem  ttiat  demands  an 
intematkxial  sohjtnn. 

I  hope  my  coHeagues  will  gain  a  deeper  ap- 
prectatkxi  for  Cotombta's  struggle,  as  have  I, 
through  reading  ttie  ekx^uent  words  of  Presi- 
dent Gaviria. 

Address  of  Cesar  Gaviria  Trujillo, 
President  of  Colombia 

I  appreciate  you  all  coming  here  tonlgrht.  I 
know  it  is  difficult  in  times  like  these  to 
concentrate  on  issues  other  than  the  war  in 
the  Gulf,  a  conflict  that  deserves  all  your  at- 
tention and  prayers.  May  I  extend  to  all  of 
you.  and  to  the  Qunilies  of  those  serving  in 
the  Gulf,  the  sincerest  wishes  of  my  country- 
men for  a  quick  resolution  of  the  war  and 
the  safe  return  of  your  loved  ones. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  be  here,  on  this 
tUstorlc  campus,  to  explore  with  all  of  you 
the  critical  choices  faced  by  our  two  nations. 
In  1797,  on  the  steps  of  Old  North.  George 
WasMngton  greeted  the  students  of  George- 
town. He  spoke  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
knew  all  too  well  the  sacrifice  his  Nation  en- 
dured in  its  revolt  from  colonial  rule.  At 
that  same  moment  in  history,  a  young  man 
and  the  lilwrator  of  our  Nation,  Simon  Boli- 
var, began  Us  quest  for  freedom.  The  vision 
and  imagination  of  these  great  leaders 
charted  the  course  of  our  nations — it  is  that 
same  vision  that  must  guide  us  today.  Wash- 
ington and  Bolivar  gave  testament  to  the 
fact  that  our  New  World  is  bound  together  by 
much  more  than  geography.  We  are  bound  by 
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a  comm  )n  history,  by  common  struggles  and 
by  comi  ion  values. 

At  a  Tioment  when  the  cause  of  lil>erty 
looked  bleak.  Bolivar  wrote:  "The  veil  has 
been  to^  asunder.  We  have  already  seen  the 
light  ai  d  it  is  not  our  desire  to  be  thrust 
back  into  the  darkness."  Throughout  the 
decade  >f  the  1980s,  across  the  continent  of 
South  iimerica,  the  veil  of  oppression  was 
torn  asunder  and  dictatorships  were  thrown 
off  In  c(  luntry  after  country.  Now  comes  the 
critical  moment  of  building  on  these  fragile 
foundat  ons  of  democracy.  Although  we  are 
the  old(  St  democracy  in  Latin  America,  we 
have  no  t  been  separated  from  those  winds  of 
change.  We  too  have  seen  the  light,  and  will 
not  be  t  irust  back  into  darkness. 

Here  :^hen  is  our  challenge.  In  a  rapidly 
changii  g  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  in- 
formati  sn  revolution  where  we  are  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  instant  communication  of 
events,  how  will  we  manage  what  President 
Bush  c  ills  the  new  world  order?  What  is 
Latin  A.  xnerica's  role  In  this  new  order,  and 
what  will  it  mean  for  my  country  and  for 
yours? 

In  Latin  America,  the  1980s  are  often  re- 
ferred t3  as  the  "lost  decade."  Although  this 
was  a  >eriod  of  profound  political  change, 
the  nen  democracies  of  our  region  received 
little  m  ite  here,  as  America  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  democratic  reform  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. T  lis  is.  of  course.  t>ecause  your  foreign 
policy  las  for  decades  been  viewed  through 
an  Eai  t-West  prism.  Today's  new  world 
order,  t  □  order  that  no  longer  rests  on  super- 
power c  onflict  and  the  clash  of  ideologies,  al- 
lows A  Tierica  now  to  open  its  vision  to  a 
broadei  view  of  our  collective  interests.  That 
view  ci  in  now  be  North-South  as  well  as 
East-W  ist— today  we  can  focus  on  what 
binds  u  I  and  not  what  divides  us. 

My  V  ew  of  the  new  world  order  rests  on  a 
simple  premise.  The  19808  was  a  decade  of  po- 
litical I  eform.  The  1990s  will  be  an  era  of  eco- 
nomic Reform.  Although  our  democracy  is 
nearly  as  old  as  yours,  we  live  among  these 
Infant  democracies  and  recognize  all  too  well 
that  tl  e  political  reform  of  the  last  decade 
will  net  survive  without  economic  reform. 
We  kn(  iw  tliat  the  bedrock  of  democracy  is 
econon  ic  progress. 

Alth<  ugh  your  [)olicy  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica m<  y  have  wavered,  your  leaders  have 
also  recognized  this  simple  reality.  Thirty 
years  igo.  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  of  the 
"front!  srs  of  freedom."  He  said.  "No  amount 
of  arm  i  and  armies  can  help  stabilize  those 
govern  nents  which  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  ach  eve  social  and  economic  reform  and 
develoi  iment.  Military  pacts  cannot  help  na- 
tions '  rhose  social  injustice  and  economic 
chaos  i  avite  insurgency  and  subversion." 

Thos  i  words  are  Just  as  true  today.  In  our 
new  wi  irld  order,  military  might  will  not  be 
the  dri  iring  force;  tomorrow  belongs  to  those 
who  f(  ister  economic  innovation.  But  this 
new  Older  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
Randoi  n  events  alone  will  not  shape  it;  rath- 
er, we  must  work  to  build  it.  That  order  now 
demanls  that  we  turn  our  full  attention  to 
econoi  lie  and  social  Justice. 

Althjugh  we  have  not  suffered  the  debt 
proble  ns  of  our  neighbors,  and  have  achieved 
two  de  cades  of  extraordinary  growth,  Colom- 
bia has  now  embarked  on  the  most  impor- 
tant e  ;onomic  reform  of  this  century.  Even 
in  the  wake  of  the  most  recent  setl>acks  of 
the  Ui  uguay  Round  of  GATT,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  opening  our  economy  and  are  look- 
ing to  the  developed  world  to  do  the  same. 
We  aiB  in  the  process  of  negotiating  free 
trade  agreements  with  Chile,  Venezuela  and 
Mexict).  and  two  weeks  ago.  we  offered  to 
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unilaterally  eliminate  import  fees  on 
Central  Arierican  products— from  those 
countries  Iwidly  injured  by  the  breakdown  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  and  the 
lack  of  eneri  ry  resources.  Only  through  a  real 
opening  of  o  jr  economies  will  we  bring  aliout 
true  and  las^  ;ing  economic  progress. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  struggle  for  Judi- 
cial reform.  As  you  know  all  too  well,  the 
greatest  thj  eat  to  our  democratic  institu- 


demand  for  cocaine  and  the  in- 


sidious viol  mce  created  by  the  drug  trade. 
Sadly,  this  is.  perhaps,  all  that  most  of  you 
know  abouf  Colombia.  For  you.  Colombia 
and  cocaine  ihave  become  synonymous. 

That  is  ov^  tragedy— a  tragedy  indeed  for  a 
country  the(  size  of  France,  Spain  and  Por- 
ed, a  country  with  a  population 
Canada,  a  young  and  vibrant 
re  half  our  population  is  less 
s  old.  I  can  imagine  your  sur- 
ving  in  our  capital.  Bogota— 
y  of  nearly  7  million  people — or 
our    va^t    Amazon    basin    and 
ow  legally  protected  from  devel- 
area  the  size  of  Great  Britain, 
edy  that  with  all  our  vast  re- 
h  our  longstanding  democratic 
larly  all  we  are  known  for  is  co- 
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have  a  responsibility — a  deep, 
tion — to  confront  this  menace. 
,ed  me  in  a  very  i>ersonal  way.  I 
President  following  the  assas- 
good  friend  and  one  of  our  fin- 
eaders.  Luis  Carlos  Galan.  My 
as  waged  on  the  principle  that  as 
a  Nation  v«e  could  not  afford  to  retreat  in 
the  face  oflthe  most  powerful,  most  violent 
criminal  organization  the  world  has  ever 
known.  I  wks  elected  by  a  people  who  share 
these  valuee,  and  who,  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice, are  filling  to  carry  on  this  struggle. 
Let  me  be  <)lear.  Colombia  will  not  rest  until 
the  cartels  lire  put  out  of  business. 

We  are  n(  w  in  a  new  phase  of  this  struggle, 
and  one  thi  it  I  understand  can  be  easily  mis- 
interpreted by  those  not  familiar  with  the 
complex  situation  we  face.  For  over  a  year, 
the  cartelal  have  been  facing  an  all-out  as- 
sault by  ge^ernment  forces  which  continues 
to  have  gre|it  effect.  Thousands  liave  been  ar- 
rested, the  property  of  the  narco  barons  was 
seized,  their  laboratories  and  airstrips  de- 
stroyed, tneir  supplies  and  means  of  trans- 
portation Intercepted.  We  are  making  real 
advances,  progress  evidenced  by  the  sky- 
rocketing [price  of  cocaine  on  America's 
streets,  ani  by  the  plummeting  price  of  coca 
leaf  in  Andean  countries. 

Of  course,  the  cartels  fought  back— and 
with  a  vengeance.  Bombings  became  a  dally 
occurrence;  Thousands  of  innocent  civilians 
and  policetnen  and  Judges  and  journalists 
and  politicians  lost  their  lives. 

In  September,  we  moved  to  a  new  phase, 
one  that  recognized  that  more  sophisticated 
tools  were*needed  to  combat  both  narco  ter- 
rorism and  narco  trafficking.  We  have  not 
slowed  the]  pace  of  law  enforcement.  In  fact, 
we  are  setting  more  cocaine  now  than  ever 
before.  In  {the  flrst  45  days  of  this  year,  we 
have  seized_cocaine  at  a  rate  twice  as  high  as 
last  year.  What  is  new  is  that  we  have  now 
embarked  bn  a  major  effort  to  bring  about 
judicial  reform  in  Colombia.  In  the  end,  we 
know  that  unless  our  own  judicial  system  is 
effective,  we  can  never  truly  end  this  strug- 
gle. 

I  want  tb  talk  alwut  one  specific  element 
of  this  Julicial  reform  which  has  received 
the  most  attention  here  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  issue  of  extradition.  Unfortu- 
nately, to<  I  many  i>eople  here  see  extradition 
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as  a  litmus  test  of  our  will  to  continue  the 
war  against  drugs.  This  is  not  only  short- 
sighted, it  is  plainly  wrong.  Your  own  Attor- 
ney General  and  others  in  the  US  Govern- 
ment most  familiar  with  our  efforts  against 
drug  trafficking  clearly  understand  that  ex- 
tradition is  but  one  tool  a^rainst  the  car- 
tels—a tool  Drug  Czar  Bennett  called  "an 
imperfect  second  choice."  I  have  continued 
to  support  extradition  as  one  of  the  tools  to 
fight  the  cartels.  I  have  also  used  something 
very  common  in  your  judicial  system— what 
you  call  "plea  bargaining." 

Now  that  the  cartel  leaders  are  literally  on 
the  run,  I  have  offered  to  try  them  in  Colom- 
bian courts  If  they  surrender  uncondition- 
ally. At  the  same  time,  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  those  who  do  not  surrender  and  are 
caught  will  be  extradited.  Some  of  the  top 
leaders  have  already  surrendered.  This  is 
rather  extraordinary  and  is  testimony  to 
how  effective  our  law  enforcement  efforts 
have  been.  Can  you  imagine  how  shocked 
America  would  have  been  in  the  19208  If  Al 
Capone  had  walked  into  a  Chicago  police  sta- 
tion and  turned  himself  in?  And  these  men 
have  far  more  power  and  money  than  Capone 
ever  had. 

This  process  of  plea  bargaining  has  often 
been  mistaken  In  the  press  for  negotiation 
with  the  narcos.  It  is  not.  I  have  said  repeat- 
edly that  I  will  not  negotiate  with  common 
criminals.  Application  of  a  judicial  process 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  political  nego- 
tiation. In  fict,  the  cartels  have  been  waging 
a  campaign  in  Colombia  trying  to  equate 
their  situation  to  guerrilla  groups  which 
have  been  engaged  in  a  political  battle.  The 
cartels  have  even  asked  for  political  treat- 
ment, a  request  I  have  and  will  continue  to 
deny. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  explain  judicial 
reform  In  a  broader  context.  What  happened 
to  our  judicial  system?  For  years,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  confront  our  problems.  Co- 
lombia has  a  long  legal  tradition,  and  has 
been  respected  throughout  Latin  America  for 
its  Constitution  and  respect  for  the  law.  But 
when  the  drug  trade  was  born,  and  as  con- 
sumption exploded  In  the  United  States,  the 
criminal  organizations  that  ran  the  business 
grew  stronger,  richer  and  far  more  sophisti- 
cated. Colombia  became  a  middle  point  be- 
tween the  producing  countries  of  the  Andean 
region  and  the  consuming  nations  In  the  de- 
veloped world.  Nearly  two  decades  of  running 
a  nearly  four  billion  dollar  annual  business 
in  Colombia  and  a  one  hundred  fifty  billion 
dollar  in  the  U.S.  alone  created  a  monster— 
a  monster  our  legal  system  could  not  con- 
tain. 

When  I  took  office  in  August  of  last  year, 
my  first  priority  was  to  address  the  fun- 
damental flaws  In  our  Judicial  system.  Mech- 
anisms needed  to  be  established  to  withstand 
the  bribery  and  intimidation  by  the  cartels. 
We  established  special  courts  to  try  narco 
criminals,  and  the  judges  are  being  protected 
in  military  facilities.  We  call  these  "invisi- 
ble Judges"  because  their  decisions  are  iden- 
tified not  by  name  but  by  their  fingerprints. 
We  are  also  changing  from  a  Napoleonic  sys- 
tem In  which  the  judiciary  investigates  and 
prosecutes  to  a  system  like  you  have  here 
where  the  Executive  Is  responsible  for  pros- 
ecution. And  we  are  building  special  prisons 
for  these  criminals  in  order  to  improve  secu- 
rity. 

As  we  move  to  bring  the  cartels  to  Justice, 
we  have  the  same  fears  you  have  and  we  have 
the  same  objectives  you  have.  In  the  end,  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  stop  their 
trade  in  illegal  narcotics.  Even  now,  we  see 
them  moving  laboratories  to  other  neighbor- 
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ing  countries.  We  cannot  take  solace  in  this, 
as  it  is  only  further  proof  that  this  is  a 
worldwide  problem. 

You  may  be  asking  yourself  right  now,  how 
can  this  man.  with  such  an  accent,  stand  be- 
fore this  audience  and  claim  that  Colombia 
will  be  successful  against  the  cartels?  Let  me 
give  you  a  straight  answer.  Three  of  the 
most  powerful  narcos,  members  of  the  Ochoa 
family,  have  turned  themselves  In. 

We  know  from  our  own  intelligence  that 
all  of  the  leaders  are  on  the  run— they  are 
haunted  every  day  by  the  thought  that  they 
will  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  fear.  So, 
while  we  know  well  the  strength  of  our 
ememy  and  that  the  key  Is  halting  demand, 
we  still  have  faith. 

When  I  attend  the  funerals  of  my  country- 
men, or  visit  the  families  of  policemen  who 
lost  their  lives,  or  see  crack  babies  in  Har- 
lem Hospital  as  I  did  a  few  days  ago,  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  we  must  keep  faith.  And 
while  I  know  that  this  struggle  will  never 
end  until  demand  for  drugs  ends,  and  while  I 
recognize  the  strength  of  the  enemy  we  face, 
in  the  end  we  have  no  choice  but  to  muster 
all  our  resources  so  that  all  this  suffering 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Finally,  let  me  make  another  point  that  is 
crucial  to  understanding  Colombia's  role  in 
the  dn;g  crisis.  It  is  a  point  that  is  perhaps 
better  understood  here  now  because  of  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  time  of  war.  the 
leadership  of  any  democratic  country  must 
balance  its  conviction  to  respond  to  threats 
with  Its  need  to  maintain  a  national  consen- 
sus. Its  leadership  also  has  an  obligation  to 
seek  international  consensus  and  a  global 
commitment  to  face  common  threats.  In  this 
regard.  President  Bush  must  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  here  and  abroad  In  forging 
a  consensus  on  how  to  respond  to  the  threat 
posed  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

Although  your  war  Is  being  fought  far  from 
home,  our  war  against  drugs  is  not  different. 
In  fact,  I  have  an  even  greater  responsibility 
to  build  consensus,  to  maintain  the  political 
will  in  Colombia  to  continue  the  struggle 
within  our  borders.  The  costs  of  fighting 
narcoterrorism  in  my  country  have  been 
enormous,  and  without  demonstrated  inter- 
national support,  the  political  will  that  now 
exists  will  be  undermined.  The  world  can 
hardly  expect  that  in  the  war  on  drugs,  it 
will  fight  until  the  last  Colombian  is  left 
standing.  Narcoterrorism  is  a  unique  threat 
we  face  in  Colombia.  Its  root  cause, 
narcotrafficking.  is  a  threat  we  all  face  to- 
gether. There  must  be  a  concerted  global 
reponse.  And  each  of  you  must  acknowledge 
that  those  who  consume  cocaine  on  the 
streets  of  Washington,  D.C.  are  as  gruilty  as 
those  terrorists  who  pull  the  trigger  on  the 
streets  of  Medillin. 

And  so  I  end  with  this  urgent  plea.  Your 
generation  can  bring  about  an  end  to  this 
scourge.  On  this  campus,  and  throughout 
this  nation,  send  a  clear  message  that  drug 
use  is  neither  fashionable  nor  harmless. 
Help  us  stop  this  madness. 
Together,  we  face  great  opportunities.  This 
Is  a  unique  moment  in  history.  We  can  break 
down  old  barriers  and  promote  economic 
progress  for  all  our  people  or  we  can  retreat 
to  protectionism  and  isolationism  and  set 
back  the  cause  of  social  justice.  With  vision 
and  creativity,  we  can  create  a  new  world 
order  or  we  can  refuse  to  recognize  new 
realltes  and  fall  to  move  forward.  With 
shared  hopes  and  shared  values,  let  history 
look  back  at  this  time  and  say  we  did  the 
right  thing. 
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TRroUTE  TO  THE  NEW  YORK 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

HON.  georgeIhooibrueckner 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  courage  and  sacrifices 
made  in  the  Persian  GuW  war  Ijy  members  of 
the  US  military.  We  are  perhaps  less  famHiar 
with  the  vital  rote  which  has  been  played  by 
the  National  Guard  here  at  home. 

The  New  YorV  National  Guard  deserves 
special  commendation  for  the  vital  services 
they  have  provided  to  our  service  men  and 
women.  I  would  like  to  give  you  examples  of 
how  they  played  an  important  role  in  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

The  painful  tasks  that  needed  to  be  done 
before  a  mobilized  soldier  left  for  active  duty 
were  made  easier  by  the  New  York  National 
Guard.  They  not  only  organized  milita>  law- 
yers, but  ananged  for  the  New  York  Bar  Asso- 
ciations of  Queens,  Nassau.  Monroe.  Onon- 
daga, and  Erie  Counties  to  donate  pro  bono 
services.  The  lawyers  made  ttiemselves  avail- 
abte  to  lecture  and  provide  or)e-or>-one  coun- 
seling to  service  personnel  and  their  families. 
Some  personnel  used  this  service  to  write 
their  wills.  Lawyers  helped  soldiers  with  the 
difficult  task  of  facing  their  own  nxxtality,  often 
for  the  first  time,  white  navigating  the  intrica- 
cies of  health  care  proxtes.  powers  of  attor- 
ney, the  right  to  dte,  and  living  wills.  One  serv- 
iceman needed  to  know  if  his  fiance's  rights 
wouW  be  better  protected  if  they  married  be- 
fore he  left  for  active  duty. 

Lawyers  also  helped  personnel  tackte  seem- 
ingly small,  but  nonettieless  perptexing  prot)- 
tems.  Due  to  his  mobilization,  one  man  faced 
missing  his  Federal  test  for  an  interstate  vehi- 
cte  license.  The  Guard's  efforts,  however, 
helped  him  realize  that  military  law  protected 
his  right  to  take  the  exam  on  another  day.  An- 
other senncemsm's  spouse  needed  a  lawyer, 
but  she  couW  not  speak  English.  The  New 
York  National  Guard  arranged  for  a  Spanisfv 
speaklng  attorney  to  handte  the  matter  on  a 
pro  bono  basis. 

These  examptes  show  that  lawyers  gave 
very  personal  service  to  our  service  men  and 
won>en.  The  t*tew  Yort<  hJatk>nal  Guard  was  irv 
strumental  in  organizing  those  lawyers  who 
had  donated  their  time. 

The  New  York  Natk>nal  Guard  also  assisted 
with  the  financial  complications  encountered 
by  newly  activated  service  personnel.  They  ar- 
ranged for  special  telephone  numbers  for  sol- 
dters  and  their  dependents  to  call  with  Intern^ 
Revenue  Service  problems.  The  National 
Guard  also  provided  help  to  make  sure  reluc- 
tant corporatkxis  acted  in  accordance  with  ttie 
1949  SoWiers  and  Saiters  Relief  Act,  whi<^ 
provides  some  fiscal  relief  by  reducing  the  in- 
terest rate  in  installment  contracts  to  6  percent 
tor  activated  military  personnel.  In  several 
cases  it  took  legal  action  to  make  corporations 
comply  with  ttie  act's  provisions. 

The  examptes  I  have  given  here  all  have  a 
somber  tone— financial  considerations,  wills, 
even  death.  The  New  York  Nattonal  Guaid, 
however,  was  also  abte  to  facilitate  happy 
events.   Brig.  Gen.   Edwin  Kassoff  had  the 
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pleasure  of  performing  ttie  marriage  ceremony 
of  several  sen/icemen  before  they  left  tor  ac- 
tive duty. 

The  services  provided  by  tt>e  New  York  Na- 
tioral  Guard  tiave  been  essential  to  ttie  mo- 
rale of  our  sevice  men  and  women.  I  think  it 
is  important  we  acknowledge  the  role  ttie  Na- 
tional Guard  has  played  on  ttie  home  front.  As 
Brigadier  General  Kassoff  wrote,  "we  have  al- 
ready received  word  that  some  of  ttie  tensions 
and  apprehensions  of  the  mobilized  sokJiers 
regarding  the  care  of  ttieir  families  and  finan- 
cial affairs,  tiave  been  alleviated  as  a  result  of 
our  operattons."  Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  the 
New  York  National  Guard  a  heartfelt  well 
done. 


A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has  just  emerged  victohous  from  a  war  which 
was  as  just  as  It  was  necessary.  A  brutal 
madman's  aggression  was  turned  and  over- 
wtielmingly  defeated  In  rapid  time  with  unex- 
pectedly little  loss  of  Amehcan  life.  While  this 
conflict  vras  not  a  war  primarily  about  oil,  we 
must  recognize  ttiat  our  sensitivity  to  ttie  MkJ- 
dle  East  is  In  large  part  due  to  ttie  massive  oil 
reserves  whnh  underiie  ttiat  desert  land.  Once 
again,  America's  energy  vulneratxlity  tias  t>een 
exposed.  Twice  In  ttie  past,  we  ignored  ttie 
call  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
But  now,  the  Iraqi  Invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  the 
resulting  necessity  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm,  has  firmly  entrenched  Into  the  Amer- 
Kan  psyctie  ttie  need  for  a  comprehensive, 
kxig-range,  and  cotierent  energy  polk:y.  This 
Nation's  spectacular  economic  growtti  has 
twen  built  on  a  foundatkxi  of  ctieap,  plentiful 
energy,  especially  In  the  form  of  oil.  We  face 
a  chaHenge  to  ttiat  foundatkxi  t)ecause  of  our 
overdependency  on  imported  otf.  Ttie  Presi- 
dent has  issued  his  National  Energy  Strategy 
(NES).  Now  it  is  ttie  Congress'  turn  to  sub- 
stantially improve  his  draft. 

America  tias  a  contradictory  outlook  on  our 
energy  use,  an  outkx)k  wtiich  has  defied  our 
previous  attempts  to  stiape  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  our  dependency  problem.  On  one 
harxj,  we  bemoan  our  massive  energy  use. 
On  ttie  oitier  tiand,  we  tierakl  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living  made  possible  t>y  ttie  use  of 
cheap,  pientifui  energy.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  the  U.S.  has  had  an  energy  polk:y.  It 
was  simply  to  maintain  a  steady  stream  of 
cheap,  available  oil.  And  that  strategy  has 
worked,  if  measured  by  economic  growth. 
Wtiite  It  is  dear  ttiat  this  strategy  has  wittiered 
on  ttie  vine,  how  do  we  now  go  atxxjt  reduc- 
ing our  dependerx:y  on  imported  oil,  wittiout 
raising  our  overall  energy  costs  so  as  to  sk>w 
economic  growth  and  pinch  our  standard  of 
tying? 

Complicating  tiiese  questkxis  is  the  nature 
of  imported  oil.  Ttie  Middle  East  hokls  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  ttie  workf  s  proven  oil  re- 
serves, of  which  most  can  be  pumped  from 
the  ground  for  as  little  as  $2  per  barrel.  Ttie 
average  welltiead  in  Saudi  Aratjia  produces 
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8,400  barrels  a  day,  versus  only  12  in  the 
United  States.  This  supply  and  price  advan- 
tage me»ns  that  the  large  Persian  Gulf  oil  pro- 
ducers aan  undercut  any  other  energy  source 
at  will.  These  oil  producing  nations  have  been 
careful  tt  retain  this  ability  through  the  price- 
setting  r^hanlsm  of  OPEC,  with  the  Saudis 
enforcing  any  agreement  through  their  tremerv 
dous  reserves  and  pumping  capacity.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  I  have  k>een  as  vulnerable  to  oil  price 
slides  a^  we  have  been  to  price  shocks.  As 
soon  asi  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gas  falls,  we 
tend  to  forget  our  dependency  problem.  Be- 
cause OPEC  Is  expected  to  keep  oil  relatively 
ctieap,  and  domestk:  production  is  predicted  to 
fall  dramatically,  our  use  of  Imported  oil  Is  ex- 
pected to  stiarply  increase  from  45  percent  of 
total  fuel  use  to  60  percent  unless  dramatic 
steps  ar^  taken  to  reduce  our  dependency. 

In  a  ftee  market,  ctieap  energy  Is  an  almost 
irresistible  temptation,  to  both  producer  and 
consum  tt  alike.  Inexpensive  oil  means  cheap 
comrrKH  ities,  cheap  transportation,  and  cheap 
producti .  Cutting  our  use  of  imported  oil  will 
necessj  rlly  mean  higtier  prices  of  gasoline. 
Unless  fie  are  willing  to  accept  a  higtier  price 
for  our  energy,  with  the  accompanying  hard- 
ship placed  on  our  lifestyles,  we  will  not  re- 
duce oi|r  energy  dependency.  Ttiere  Is  an  In- 
tierent  tradeoff  tjetween  energy  self-sufficiency 
and  lovi^  oil  prices.  An  effective  energy  policy 
will  re<]ulre  sacrifices  whk:h  it  seems  the 
America  n  pdtAfC  may  not  be  ready  to  accept. 
There  a  re  ttiose  v^tio,  in  ttie  name  of  the  envi- 
ronmen ,  decry  ttie  search  for  domestic  oil,  t>ut 
only  ral  se  the  false  panacea  of  conservation 
and  alternative  energy  sources  as  complete 
substitutes.  We  must  be  realistic.  A  decent  en- 
ergy policy  will  not  art}itrarily  exclude  any  erv 
ergy  so«jrce. 

The  Presidenfs  energy  plan  asks  for  very 
few  sacrifices.  His  NES  Is  t)ased  on  the  as- 
sumpbgi  of  ttie  unrestrained  free  market, 
wheret}^  the  Intervention  of  the  govemment 
Into  ar)y  energy  decisions  is  assumed  to 
cause  ipore  distortionary,  tiarmful  effects  than 
long-rui  "good."  Therefore,  it  is  only  natural 
that,  eifcept  for  provkiing  for  some  research 
and  deyekipment  money  for  aKemative  energy 
sourcel  the  PreskJenfs  plan  relies  primarily 
on  incentives  to  produce  more  energy  rather 
ttian  conserving  energy  or  shifting  America 
away  fflom  a  focus  on  oil.  Yet  an  unrestrained 
focus  an  ttie  free  market  to  solve  our  energy 
probtem  neglects  ttie  fact  that  ttie  free  market 
does  not  take  into  account  the  strategk:  value 
of  oil  and  ttie  price  we  pay  to  defend  its  con- 
tinued tivallatiility.  An  effective  energy  strategy 
must  npt  only  look  to  expianding  energy  sup- 
plies, liut  to  reducing  consumptkin.  The  de- 
bate siKXJid  not  be  productk>n  vs.  conserva- 
tion, bit  a  combination  of  twth.  Ttie  latter  is 
not  soinethlng  easily  done  in  the  presence  of 
low-co$t  oil. 

Conservation  is  often  triump)hed  as  ttie  way 
to  solv^  our  dilemma.  There  are  even  energy 
experts  wtio  insist  that,  if  we  just  start  con- 
serving, we  woukl  not  tiave  to  import  a  barrel 
of  oil.lBut  tiere  again  ttie  price  problem  is 
param^nL  More  often  ttian  not,  conservatkKi 
can  b^  more  expensive  ttian  not  consennng. 
Ttie  c(^ts  of  installing  more  Insulatxm,  an  effi- 
cient lieating  system,  ttiermal  windows,  and 
space  itieaters  can  engulf  any  proposed  sav- 
ing. Tile  tieating  system  alone  can  cost  more 
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ttian  ttie  pro|iosed  savings.  The  same  is  true 
when  we  lo<f<  at  the  idea  of  increasing  Gov- 
emment-maridated   mileages   standards  dra- 
matk^lly  on  all  cars,  known  as  Corporate  Av- 
erage  Fuel    Economy    [CAFE]    standards.    If 
every  car  dd  get  better  gas  mileage,  we 
would  import  less  oil,  t>ut  we  would  also  pay 
more  for  ouij  cars — gas  guzzling  engines  are 
cheaper    to  j  manufacture — and    ttiey    would 
prot)at>ly   be  less   safe — because   the   total 
weight  of  th4  car  woukj  have  to  be  reduced. 
Furthermore]  why  should  Govemment  deckle 
for  the  averse  consumer  what  kind  of  car  he 
or  she  will  j  drive?  Would  the  Imposition  of 
CAFE  standards  simply  give  an  incentive  for 
people  to  Keep  their  gas   guzzlers   longer, 
thereby  keef>ing  average  gas  mileage  down 
while  at  the  isame  time  increasing  air  pollution 
from  that  leyel  expected  if  people  bought  new 
cars  as  they  ordinarily  might  do?  To  date, 
CAFE  has  cpne  nothing  to  decrease  our  total 
fuel  use,  wtijch  remains  our  goal.  These  ques- 
tions and  oossit)le  costs  do  not  mean  we 
should  ignofe  conservation  as  a  cornerstone 
to  any  effeotive  energy  strategy.  With  a  few 
sacrifices,  v«e  can  all  curtail  our  energy  use. 
Government  can  insist  on  buikjing  standards 
for  local  anfl  Federal  buildings.  Govemment 
can  give  Incticements  to  utilities  and  their  cus- 
tomers to  promote  energy  conservation.  These 
are  steps  vw  must  take.  The  collective  result 
of  ttiese  sa^lfk;es  will  mean  large  savings  In 
our  energy  {use.  But  conservation  alone  will 
rrat  solve  oi^  energy  dependency  problem. 

Next  to  c|>nservation,  many  people  point  to 
the  expanded  use  of  solar,  wind,  geottiermal, 
and  hydrop4wer  as  the  t>est  way  to  cut  our  oil 
use.  But  increases  in  the  use  of  these  sources 
are  certainly  more  expensive  than  a  continued 
reliance  on]  oil.  With  today's  technology,  the 
cost  of  a  kljowatt/tiour  of  electricity  generated 
tjy  solar,  wind,  or  geottiermal  power  cannot 
match  ttie  lower  cost  achieved  by  nuclear, 
coal,  or  oil-fired  power  plants.  Hydropower  is 
as  cheap  las  any  ottier  power  generation 
means,  txit  there  simply  are  rx)t  many  more 
rivers  ttiat  we  can  construct  dams  on.  Ttiese 
consideratk  ns  stioukl  not  deter  us  from  con- 
tinuing research  into  these  power  sources. 
The  kiknval  l/tiour  costs  of  these  sources  has 
fallen  and  inH  continue  to  fall  with  furttier  re- 
search anc  development.  Government  must 
be  active  inj  providing  monies  and/or  extending 
tax  credits  for  this  evolution.  The  potential  is 
great.  For  geothermal  power  generation  alone, 
ttie  United;  States  possesses  an  estimated 
95,000  to  150,000  megawatt  potential,  yet 
only  produdes  2,600  megawatts  of  geothermal 
power.  This  potential  must  be  exploited  If  we 
are  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  oil. 

The  threi  ctieap  and  proven  sources  of  en- 
ergy, whk^  ttie  U.S.  potentially  has  plenty  of, 
are  nuclear  power,  coal,  and  natural  gas.  The 
use  of  nuclear  power  has  stagnated  because 
of  safety  ^nd  waste  concerns  and  envirorv 
mentalists  Iwho  fight  its  very  nature.  Coal, 
meanwhilej  has  the  sut)stantial  drawtiack  of 
creating  many  of  the  greenhouse  gases  and 
acid  rain  problems  which  we  are  desperately 
trying  to  riiove  away  from.  These  concerns 
must  not  t^  these  activities.  America  has  an 
estimated  300  year  supply  of  recoveratiie  coal. 
Ttie  PreskJ^t's  plan  includes  more  money  for 
research  itAo  clean  coal  technotogles.  Iron- 
k:ally,  ttie  move  to  oil  as  our  primary  fuel 
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came  about  at  the  expense  of  King  Coal 
which  was  considered  too  environmentally 
dirty.  Funds  for  clean  coal  will  be  well  spent. 
Nuclear  power  can  be  made  more  safe  also, 
with  Increased  reactor  design  standardization, 
better  licensing  procedures,  and  a  conprehen- 
sive  waste  strategy.  To  reject  this  power 
source  out  of  hand  dismisses  an  important 
contributor  to  our  energy  self-sufficiency. 
Power  generated  from  nuclear  fusion  is  the 
energy  source  of  the  future.  Continued  re- 
search ar>d  development  funds  are  vital  to 
keep  this  technology  rrwving  toward  a  goal  of 
commercial  viability.  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
increase  the  use  of  nahjral  gas,  a  resource 
tt>e  United  States  has  large  reserves  of  and 
wtiich  emits  far  fewer  greenhouse  gases  than 
does  oil. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  subject  of  oil  use  it- 
self. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  use  of  oil 
will  continue  to  dominate  the  energy  picture 
for  ttie  foreseeable  future.  Therefore,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  this  Nation  to  exploit  our  do- 
mestic reserves.  In  tfie  last  5  years,  we  have 
tost  2  millton  barrels  per  day  of  domestic  pro- 
duction ar>d  will  continue  to  tose  nx>re  as  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  fieW  in  Alaska  declines.  Sub- 
stantial gains  can  be  made  through  enhanced 
recovery  methods,  but  these  will  not  be 
enough.  We  cannot  ait)iti^arily  put  all  geo- 
graphic areas  off  limits  to  exploration  if  we  are 
tiuly  serious  about  reducing  our  energy  de- 
pendency. Unfortunately,  the  increased  poterv 
tial  for  the  domestic  production  of  oil  comes 
from  areas  wtiich  have  also  raised  envirorv 
mental  fears,  primarily  the  Arctk:  National 
WiWIife  Refuge  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  I  believe  many  of  these  areas  can  be 
exptoited  in  a  manner  that  is  safe  and  respon- 
sible, while  preserving  the  tong-term  environ- 
mental integrity  of  air,  sea,  and  land. 

The  transportation  sector  of  our  economy  is, 
by  far,  ttie  largest  user  of  imported  oil.  There- 
fore, an  effective  energy  strategy  will  focus  on 
how  to  cut  oil  consumption  in  our  cars  and 
trucks,  largely  by  t»>e  increased  use  of  alter- 
native fuels  and  tfie  aforementioned  imposition 
of  CAFE  standards.  These  alternative  fuels 
primarily  include  methanol  and  ethanol  addi- 
tives to  gasoline,  as  well  as  the  use  of  natural 
gas,  hydrogen,  arxl  electiicity  to  power  cars. 
The  promise  of  these  fuels  is  great,  but  mainly 
because  of  ttieir  tong-term  potential  rather 
than  any  short-term  gains.  Here,  too,  the  costs 
are  higher  than  that  of  gasoline  while  net 
emissions  reductions  of  carbOn  dtoxide  and 
otfier  greenhouse  gases  are  likely  to  be  only 
slightly  smaller  ttian  ttie  emisstons  generated 
by  gasoline.  Other  drawbacks  of  these  fuels 
include  range  and  power  limitations.  The 
power  needed  to  generate  electiicity  or  refine 
these  fuels  will  have  to  come  from  power 
plants  which  most  often  use  fossil  fuels.  Un- 
less these  are  nuclear  or  alternative,  green- 
house gases  will  be  produced.  Again,  these 
concenw  shoukl  not  dissuade  us  from  fully 
pursuing  these  options.  Government  support 
with  capital  costs  and  provkjing  maritets  for 
ttiese  fuels  is  imperative.  But  we  shoukJ  not 
be  tNnking  solely  in  terms  of  alternative  fuels, 
but  instead  devote  our  energies  to  getting 
people  out  of  tfieir  cars  and  onto  mass  transit 
systems.  I  have  tong  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  tt>ese  systems,  arxl  will  continue  to  be  an 
advocate  in  tfie  future. 
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America  has  made  great  improvements  in 
our  energy  efficiency  since  the  oil  shock  of 
1973.  Between  1973  and  1985,  U.S.  manufac- 
turers increased  production  by  30  percent, 
while  cutting  energy  use  by  15  percent.  Since 
1973.  the  U.S.  economy  has  grown  by  51  per- 
cent while  energy  use  has  only  grown  by  9 
percent.  Our  economy  is  30  percent  more  en- 
ergy efficient  today  than  in  1973.  These  gains 
have  come  despite  a  real  price  decline  in  the 
price  of  oil  since  the  end  or  Worid  War  II.  Nor 
should  the  reports  that  we  are  mnning  out  of 
oil  be  believed.  Since  1973.  proven  worid  re- 
serves have  increased  from  667  t)illion  ban-els 
to  1002  billion  barrels,  enough  to  last  another 
100  years. 

Even  with  the  atx)ve  statistics  in  mind,  it  is 
incumtsent  upon  us  to  search  and  find  a  more 
secure  energy  future.  Logtoally.  the  only  way 
to  reduce  oil  use  woukj  be  to  raise  its  prk:e, 
theretjy  forcing  consumption  down  and  making 
ottier  energy  sources  price  competitive.  The 
best  way  to  raise  this  price  is  through  a  gas 
tax.  But  there  has  been  scant  politk:al  support 
for  any  new  taxes  of  this  type.  In  the  absence 
of  that  support.  I  believe  we  will  only  meet  our 
goals  if  we  continue  to  exptore  all  energy  op- 
tions while  we  make  govemment  an  active 
player  in  energy  research,  devetopment.  con- 
servation, and  producton  efforts.  TKs  Natton 
has  enjoyed  a  standard  of  living  the  rest  of  the 
worid  has  lor>g  envied.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
the  American  way  of  Life  without  the  need  for 
foreign  intervention  we  must  produce  a  conv 
prehensive  energy  plan  for  whch  the  Amer- 
«an  people  will  be  vrilling  to  make  sacrifices  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  Nation.  I  will  woric  dili- 
gentiy  to  ensure  that  the  plan  whch  does 
emerge  from  this  Congress  is  t>alarK»d.  fair, 
arid  effective. 


JAPANESE  FAIR  TRADE? 

HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese 
refuse  to  engage  in  fair  ti-ade  practk^es  with 
the  United  States  and  continue  to  keep  their 
markets  ckssed  to  American  exports.  The  lat- 
est example  of  Japan's  violation  of  trade 
agreements  and  accepted  international  stand- 
ards of  fair  to^ade  occurred  last  Satijrday. 

At  an  international  food  fair  in  Tokyo,  an 
American  rice  exhibit  was  renwvekj  l)y  Japa- 
nese authorities  for  vk>lating  ttieir  ban  on  for- 
eign rice.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  demo- 
cratic, free-mari(et  oriented  society  intimkJated 
by  a  single  exhibit  Yet,  Japanese  officials 
contend  the  presence  of  American  rice  vio- 
lated their  import  laws,  and  wouto  have  even- 
tually resulted  in  Japanese  dependerice  upon 
foreign  sources  of  rice.  I  contend  that  this  is 
anottier  example  of  Japanese  protectionism 
arxJ  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  is  symbolic  of  Japan's 
corrtempt  for  tt>e  notion  of  free  trade  arxl  proof 
of  our  unbalanced  trade  relationship  ¥»nth 
Japan.  In  my  view,  the  Japanese  want  to  have 
ttieir  rice  and  eat  it  too.  There  is  no  natton  in 
tfie  worid  whtoh  benefits  more  from  access  to 
AmerKan  martcets  ttian  Japan  and.  yet,  few 
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nations  remain  as  ctosed  to  our  exports.  Ja- 
pan's unfair  trade  practices  not  only  hurt  our 
trade  deficit  and  tiie  Japanese  consumer,  they 
also  cost  us  jobs.  We  can  no  tonger  accept 
unfair  Japanese  frade  practices.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  conskter  countermeasures  in  re- 
sponse to  Japan's  ctosed  martlets. 


THE  CHURCH  BENEFITS 
SIMPLIFICATION  ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today  the  Church  Benefits  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1991— legislation  whk^  I  also 
inti^oduced  in  the  101st  Congress.  The  act  pro- 
vtoes  much  needed  simplification  and  clarifica- 
tion of,  as  well  as  consistency  in.  the  rules 
ttiat  apply  to  church  retirement  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  act  resolves  significant  problems 
churches  face  in  administering  their  retirement 
and  welfare  tjenefit  programs  under  current 
law. 

My  staff  and  I  have  worked  ctosely  in  devel- 
oping this  important  legislation  with  leaders  of 
the  penskHi  boards  of  28  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish denominattons  wfx>se  emptoyee  benefit 
programs  are  among  the  oWest  in  our  country. 
These  progreims  provkle  retirement  and  wel- 
fare benefits  for  several  hundred  thousand 
ministers,  lay  woriters  emptoyed  by  thousands 
of  churcfies,  and  church  ministry  organizations 
serving  ttie  spiritual  needs  of  over  66  million 
members.  The  programs  provtoe  benefits  for 
ministers  and  lay  workers  employed  in  aN 
forms  of  pastoral,  healing,  teaching,  and 
preaching  ministiies  and  misskxis,  including, 
among  otfiers,  tocal  churches,  seminaries.  oW- 
age  homes,  orphanages,  mission  societies, 
hospitals,  universities,  church  camps,  arxl  day 
care  centers. 

The  goal  of  the  act  I  am  introducing  is  to 
simplify  and  clarify  tfie  mies  that  apply  to 
church  emptoyee  benefit  plans.  Under  cunent 
law,  tfiese  rules  are  generally  lengthy  and 
complex  and  are.  for  the  most  part,  designed 
for  for-profit,  commercial  emptoyers.  Unlike 
for-profit,  commercial  emptoyers.  most  de- 
nominations are  composed  of  tfxjusands  of 
woric  units,  each  having  only  a  few  emptoyees, 
and  tfie  budgets  of  these  work  units  are  mar- 
ginal at  best.  Ttiese  organizations  rely  almost 
completely  on  conhibutions  from  the  offering 
plate  to  support  their  misstons,  including  the 
salaries  and  retirement  arxl  welfare  penstons 
of  their  ministers  and  lay  wortcers.  Unlike  for- 
profit  business  entities,  churches  canrxK  pass 
operating  costs  on  to  customers  by  raising 
prices. 

Churcfies  are  also  much  more  toosely  struc- 
tured tfian  most  for-profit  business  organiza- 
tions, and  many  denominations  cannot  impose 
requirennents  on  tfieir  constituent  parts.  For 
example,  hierarchtoally  organized  denomina- 
tions may  be  atile  to  conti-ol  tfie  proviskxi  of 
emptoyee  benefits  to  ministers  and  lay  work- 
ers, while  in  congregational  denominations, 
such  conti-ol  is  typcally  more  difficult. 

In  addition,  churches  have  no  need  for  tax 
deductions.  Cfiurches  and  church  ministry  or- 
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ganizabons  therefore  lack  the  incentive  of  for- 
profit  employers  to  maximize  either  the 
amount  of  the  employer's  tax  deduction  or  the 
amount  of  income  wtiich  the  highly  com- 
pensated employees  who  control  a  for-profit 
business  can  shelter  from  current  taxation 
through  plan  contritxitions  and  tax-free  fringe 
or  welfare  t>enefits. 

Retirement  amd  employee  t)enefit  tax  laws 
do  not  always  take  the  difference  t)etween 
churches  and  for-profit  emptoyers  into  ac- 
count, with  the  result  that  churches  have  had 
to  divsn  a  significant  amount  of  time  and  re- 
sources from  their  religious  missions  arxj  mirv 
istries  in  attempting  to  identify  arxJ  comply  with 
rules  ttiat  in  many  instances  are  unworkable 
or  simpty  not  needed  for  church  emptoyee 
benefit  plans.  This  legislation  will  significantly 
reduce  administrative  tturdens  and  related 
costs  now  imposed  on  churches  ministry  orga- 
nizatkXK.  Unlike  the  for-profit  sector,  where 
cost  savings  can  result  in  a  t>etter  bottom  line 
for  sharehoklers,  saving  in  the  church  sector 
wiH  find  their  way  into  missions  arvj  ministries 
that  help  people  wtx>  need  assistance. 

A  study  of  Independent  Sector,  a  nation 
membership  organizatk)n  composed  of  over 
600  tax-exempt  organizatkxis  and  corporate 
philanthropy  departments,  indKated  that  ap- 
proximately half  the  funds  contributed  to 
churches  is  used  in  service  to  others.  Reli- 
gkxts  congregatnns  are  ttie  primary  voluntary 
service  providers  for  neighbortx)ods.  Ninety- 
three  percent  of  religkxis  congregations  have 
one  or  more  programs  in  human  services. 
Four-fifths  of  all  religkHJS  congregations  offer 
family  counseling,  and  one-third  give  meals  or 
shelter  to  the  poor.  Some  78  percent  donate 
for  intematkmal  relief  or  misskxiary  activity, 
and  two-thirds  sponsor  hospk;es,  health  pro- 
grams, hospitals,  or  provkJe  for  disabled,  re- 
tarded, or  people  in  crisis.  The  Independent 
Sector  study  irKJKated  ttiat  religkius  congrega- 
tnns made  $8.5  billion  in  direct  grants  to  other 
groups  arxJ  pakj  $10.7  t>illk>n  for  education, 
human  service?,  and  health  programs.  These 
figures  are  dsxMe  the  giving  of  all  U.S.  foun- 
datkxis  and  corporatxxis  combined. 

It  is  nry  view  that  the  Congress  shoukj  do 
everytiiing  possitiie  to  ensure  that  churches 
can  continue  to  maximize  their  contritxjtkKis 
toward  these  important  missions  and  min- 
istries, rattier  tfian  paying  for  costs  of  comply- 
ing with  rules  ttiat  are  unwortcable,  or  not 
needed,  for  church  empkiyee  t)enefits  plans. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  act  Is  a  recodifica- 
tion of  the  rules  applicable  to  church  retire- 
ment plans  so  that  all  of  such  rules  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  are  kjentified,  simplified, 
and  separated  from  the  rules  ttiat  apply  to  for- 
profit  employers.  Retirement  plan  issues 
unique  to  churches  will  thus  not  be  inadvert- 
ently impacted  when  Congress  is  considering 
future  Code  changes  which  are  applnable  to 
for-profit  employers  but  not  appropriate  for 
churches. 

The  act  would  also  ensure  that  church  re- 
tirement plans,  whetfier  described  in  the  new 
section  401A  (applicabie  only  to  ttiose  church 
section  401  (a>  ptans)  or  sectk>n  403(b),  are 
subiect  to  ttie  same  coverage  and  related 
rules.  In  1986,  Congress  determined  that  the 
section  403(b)  plans  of  churcties  and  so-called 
qualified  church  controlled  organizatk)ns 
shouM  not  be  subiected  to  the  expense  of 
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complyl-ig  with  coverage  and  related  rules. 
The  a(t  woukj  extend  this  same  relief  to 
church  sectkjn  401A  plans  arxJ  woukl  also 
eliminale  the  trout}lesome  qualified  church 
controll  id  organization  approach  in  favor  of  a 
provision  ttiat  only  subjects  church-related 
hospitals  and  universities  to  applnable  cov- 
erage and  related  rules.  The  act,  consistent 
with  th«  law  ttiat  now  applies  to  church  sectk>n 
401(a)  plans,  wouM  also  clarify  that  the  cov- 
erage rules  that  will  apply  to  the  section 
403(b)  programs  of  church-related  hospitals 
and  universities  are  ttiose  that  were  applk:abie 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment and  Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

The  act  also  woukl  resolve  a  number  of 
ottier  problems  many  church  pension  tx)ards 
face  under  current  law.  For  example,  under 
preseni  law  there  is  a  question  as  to  wtiether 
self-«nployed  ministers  or  ctiaplains  who  work 
for  nonchurch  empkiyers  are  at>le  to  partici- 
pate in  their  denominatkm's  retirement  and 
welfare  benefits  programs.  The  act  would 
make  it  clear  that  such  ministers  may  partici- 
pate in' such  programs. 

In  a^ition,  the  act  woukj:  Restore  QVEC's 
for  church  plans;  solve  several  church  em- 
ployee (aggregation  problems;  eliminate  an  ad- 
ministrfitive  problem  faced  by  rrKiltiple  em- 
ployer I  church  plans  that  provKie  permitted 
postrellrement  medk^  benefits;  provkle  relief 
that  wil  result  in  t)etter  retirement  irxxjme  for 
foreign  missionaries;  simplity  the  required  dis- 
tritHJtion  rules  that  apply  to  church  retirement 
plans;  eliminate  an  unworkable  requirement 
under  ithe  so-called  section  403(b)  catch-up 
contribution  rules;  and  make  relief  granted 
under  section  457  consistent  with  coverage  re- 
lief proposed  tor  church  retirement  plans. 

I  ur(  e  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosporv 
soring  >ttiis  vitally  important  church  emptoyee 
lienefitb  legislation. 


"HE  ALTERNATIVE  FUELS 
INCENTIVE  ACT 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
greatest  problems  we  must  address  in 
the  ve^y  near  future  are  energy  self-sufficiency 
and  protection  of  ttie  environment.  For  many 
years  I  have  advocated  the  need  for  increased 
use  ol  altemative  fuels  in  this  country.  They 
are  clearly  the  best  way  to  address  ttiese 
plaguing  problems.  It  is  time  ttiat  the  Federal 
Government  acknowledge  their  value  and  en- 
courage their  use. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  today  ttie  Al- 
ternative Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1991.  This  bill 
will  pibvkle  the  initial  support  needed  to  start 
a  lar^scale  altemative  vehk:le  fuel  move- 
ment lin  the  United  States.  Last  year,  I  was 
glad  to  be  joined  by  74  of  my  colleagues 
among  wtiom  were  members  of  both  parties 
from  many  different  regions  of  ttie  country. 

The  Altemative  Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1991 
wiU  provkJe  tax  incentives  to  encourage  ttie 
use  df  clean-buming  altemative  fuels  in  vehi- 
cles. The  switch  to  such  fuels  is  at>solutely  es- 
sentia to  improve  our  national  energy  security 
and  clean  up  our  air. 
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Our  coun^  has  gone  without  a  compretien- 
sive  energy  :polk:y  for  too  kxig.  The  recent  war 
in  the  Pel^an  Gulf  has  made  the  need  for 
such  a  polkjy  clearly  evkJent  to  everyone.  Not 
only  is  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil  a  threat  to 
our  natk>nal  security,  txjt  our  domestic  oil  and 
gas  industry  is  in  shambles  and  consumers 
are  continually  sut>jected  to  wild  fluctuations  in 
prices. 

We  simply  must  encourage  further  develop- 
ment of  our  domestic  energy  resources  for  the 
long  term.  Domestic  supplies  of  clean-burning 
altemative  fuels  such  as  natural  gas,  ettianol, 
and  methaiV>l  are  plentiful  and  have  no  nega- 
tive impact  on  ttie  Natkm's  trade  t»alance.  The 
Department  of  Energy  estimates  ttiat  our  po- 
tential domestic  supply  of  natural  gas  is  1,188 
trillkxi  cubiq  feet.  At  present  rates  of  consump- 
tion that  is  a  68-year  supply  of  gas.  Metfianol 
is  derived  (k^om  natural  gas  and  coal.  Ethanol 
is  derived  from  com  whk;h  is  produced  in  sur- 
plus by  our  farmers  every  year.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  we  capitalize  on  ttiese  impor- 
tant domestic  resources. 

In  addition  to  being  good  energy  policy,  this 
legislation  has  numerous  enviroiimental  bene- 
fits. While  Inuch  of  ttie  environmental  debate 
tias  focused  on  ways  to  reduce  stationary 
source  industiial  pollution,  it  has  somewhat  ig- 
nored the  Ifact  that  nearly  half  of  the  ozone 
pollution  pipblem  in  many  areas  like  ttie  city  of 
Houston  can  be  attritxjted  to  vehicle  emissions 
from  the  transportation  sector.  As  ttie  number 
of  vehk^les  on  the  road  increases,  so  does  our 
air  quality  problem.  This  is  the  problem  I  tiave 
targeted  in  my  bill. 

Switching  to  clean-txjming  vehKle  fuels  can 
greatly  reciice  smog-forming  emissions  of  re- 
active tiyd^ocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxkles.  For 
example,  i^ing  natural  gas  instead  of  gasoline 
can  reducQ  reactive  hydrocartwn  emissk>ns  t>y 
up  to  85  percent  and  nitrogen  oxkle  emissions 
by  up  to  6$  percent.  Alternative  fuels  are  also 
an  effective  tool  against  acid  rain  and  gkibal 
warming  b^use  ttiey  reduce  carbon  dk>xkie 
emisskxis.l 

Tfie  Alternative  Fuels  Incentive  Act  of  1991 
provides  the  needed  push  to  start  a  large- 
scale  clean-buming  aKernative  fuels  move- 
ment in  t^s  country.  Clean  txjming  is  defined 
as  natural  jgas,  Ik^uefied  petroleum  gas,  lique- 
fied natural  gas,  electricity,  or  a  fuel  whKh  is 
at  least  86-percent  metfianol,  ethanol,  other 
akx>hol,  or  ettier. 
Specifk^lly  it  woukJ  provkle: 
A  20-percem  tax  credit  for  equipment  to 
convert  a  vehcle  so  that  it  may  mn  on  a 
clean-txirr^ng  fuel. 

A  20-p^rcent  credit  for  refueling  station 
equipment  directiy  related  to  delivering  a 
fuel  into  the  fuel  tank  of  a  vehi- 
cle, inducing  tanks  for  Ik^ukj  fuels  and  com- 
pressor stations  for  natural  gas. 

A  20-pefcent  credit  for  the  fuel  system  of  a 
new  vehicle  produced  to  run  only  on  a  clearv 
txjming  fuel. 

Credit  equivalent  payments  to  State  and 
kx^  agencies  so  ttiat  ttiey  may  take  advarv 
tage  of  th*  credit 

The  initial  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
encourage  private  and  pubhc  fleet  owners  to 
convert  tfieir  vehKles  to  run  on  an  altemative 
fuel,  and  k  wouU  also  encourage  ttie  devek)p- 
ment  of  ajt>adly  needed  aKernative  fuels  infra- 
structure in  ttiis  country. 
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We  have  the  technology  to  make  alternative 
fuels  a  reality  today.  Only  the  initial  cost  of 
converting  to  a  system  of  alternative  fuels  and 
natural  inertia  is  holding  us  back.  For  exam- 
ple, the  cost  of  converting  a  vehicle  to  run  on 
natural  gas  can  be  over  Si  .000.  The  cost  of 
installing  a  compressor  station  for  the  refueling 
of  natural  gas  vehicles  can  run  into  tt>e  hurv 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  These  costs  are 
signifKant  hurdles  to  the  devetopment  of  an 
altemative  fuels  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  proposal  is  an  important 
component  of  a  sound  national  energy  strat- 
egy for  America.  Although  people  across  the 
country  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  enor- 
mous tjenefits  inherent  in  conversion  to  alter- 
native fuels,  ttie  risks  to  our  national  security 
and  our  precwus  environment  continue  to 
mount.  As  Congress  works  in  ttie  coming 
monttis  to  develop  a  comprehensive  energy 
program,  I  hope  nrty  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
making  a  serious  commitment  to  the  use  of  al- 
ternative fuels. 


NATIONAL  DOCTORS  DAY 

HON.  MIKE  PARKER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  101st 
Congress,  the  Congress  by  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olutkwi  366  (Publw  Law  101-473),  designated 
March  30.  1991  a  National  Doctors  Day.  On 
February  21.  1991,  the  Presktent  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
progranr)s.  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

This  proclamation  shows  our  appreciatkxi 
for  ttie  role  of  the  physKian  in  caring  for  the 
s«k,  advarx^ing  medical  knowledge,  and  pro- 
nx)ting  improved  public  health.  The  kwal  phy- 
sician plays  a  vital  role  in  the  fabric  of  life  in 
our  communities.  From  tt>e  rural  doctor  to  the 
most  highly  trained  specialist,  physicians  touch 
ttie  lives  of  our  constituents  daily. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  celebrating  this  day 
arxl  extending  this  honor  to  every  doctor 
throughout  ttiis  great  country. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PARKER,  BERG,  SOLDWEDEL  & 
PALERMO 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  ttie  House  of  Representatives  ttie 
100th  anniversary  of  the  law  firm  of  Parker, 
Berg,  Soldwedel  &  Palermo  in  Pasadena,  CA. 

From  its  modest  beginnings  in  1891  to  ttiis 
present  date,  this  fine  firm  has  stressed  gen- 
eral civil  law  and  has  grown  to  include  pro- 
bate, trust,  estate  planning,  ekter  law,  taxation, 
family  law,  real  property  law.  corporate  law, 
personal  injury  arxj  civil  litigation. 

The  firm  saw  its  beginning  on  April  15, 
1891 ,  when  Judge  J.H.  Merriam,  one  of  Pasa- 
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dena's  first  justrces  of  the  peace,  opened  his 
law  offices  at  42  E.  Colorado  St  In  1917,  the 
firm's  name  became  Merriam,  Rinehart  & 
Merriam,  wtien  Judge  Merriam's  son,  Ralph  T. 
Merriam,  and  an  outstanding  trial  lawyer 
named  Jay  D.  Rinehart,  joined  the  firm. 

The  firm's  partners  have  contributed  much 
to  Pasadena  during  the  past  century.  Harvey 
M.  Parker  joined  the  firm  in  1927  and  is  cur- 
rently the  oWest  living  past  president  of  the 
Pasadena  Bar  Association.  He  became  "Of 
Counsel"  to  the  firm  In  1987.  J.  HaroW  Berg 
joined  the  firm  in  1940.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Pasadena  Bar  Associatkm,  tfie  Pasa- 
dena YMCA  and  the  Vs  Men's  Club.  Fred  W. 
Soldwedel  came  next,  joining  the  finn  in  1964. 
He  is  the  president-elect  of  the  Pasadena  Ro- 
tary Club  and  a  past  president  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Bar  Association  and  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  Association.  Peter  R.  Palermo  foltowed, 
joining  the  firm  in  1965.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Pasadena  YMCA  and  the  Y's  Men's 
Club.  Fred  D.  Soldwedel  became  associated 
with  the  firm  in  1990,  completing  the  firm's 
second  father-son  cissociation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once  more  voice  my 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  okJest  law  firm 
in  Pasadena,  Parker,  Berg,  SokJwedel  &  Pa- 
lermo, on  100  years  of  faithful  legal  services 
to  ttie  Pasadena  community. 
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TO  OUR  CHILDREN 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORITZ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  challenged  Americans  to 
wekx>me  home  our  sokjiers  coming  home 
from  the  Gulf.  I  wouW  like  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  one  of  those  citizens  who  has  taken  this  in- 
struction to  heart 

Dan  Alfaro,  an  attorney  in  Corpus  Christi. 
TX,  is  a  generous  man  and  a  former  Vietnam 
veteran  who  will  be  hosting  a  rally  for  the 
troops  in  Corpus  Christi  on  April  7,  1991.  He 
is  not  asking  tor  personal  recognition— rattier 
he  is  altowing,  through  his  generous  efforts,  a 
special  tribute  for  tfiose  young  men  tost  by  our 
community  and  an  unk^ue  weicome  for  our 
troops  wtx)  are  coming  back  to  our  homes  and 
our  open  arms. 

Dan  Alfaro  is  a  true  patitot  and  he  is  a  poet 
as  we«.  The  following  is  a  poem  he  wrote  for 
ourti-oops: 

TO  OUR  CHILJ}REN 

Our  country's  leader  had  no  choice 
For  tyranny  raised  Its  deadly  voice. 
So  he  called  for  gallant  Knights 
To  help  out  with  the  Points-of-LIght. 
To  risk  their  lives  for  freedom's  cause 
And  not  complain  alx>ut  their  loss. 
Away  they  marched— our  nation's  Iwst 
Not  knowing  who'd  be  laid  to  rest. 
Cold  swords  attached  most  human  form 
Our  soldiers  fought  In  Desert  Storm. 
There  was  darkness  everywhere; 
The  breath  of  war  is  never  fair. 
But  God's  light  removed  the  dark 
And  our  Knights  could  feel  his  spark. 
Evil  saw  Its  pillars  torn 
As  world's  freedom  was  retx>m. 


Our  heros  now  are  being  feted 
For  a  mission  well  completed. 
Even  those  who're  with  the  Light 
Smile  with  us  and  share  delight. 
They  gave  their  lives  for  you  and  me 
So  all  our  Brothers  could  be  free. 
Thank  you.  Comrades,  now  departed; 
You  have  left  us  broken  hearted. 
Having  fought  your  last  great  fight 
Now  you're  with  the  King  of  Light. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN 
M.  "JACK"  HODGES 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Marietta. 
GA's  most  prominent  physicians,  Dr.  John  M. 
"Jack"  Hodges,  passed  away  at  age  75  on 
January  23,  1991.  I  rise  today  to  honor  his 
memory,  and  share  vnth  my  colleagues  the 
story  of  this  honoratiie  citizen  and  his  family. 
As  a  young  man,  Hodges  worked  atongskte 
his  father  as  a  pharmacist  at  the  family's  busi- 
ness, Hodges  Dmg  Store,  on  the  Marietta 
Square,  an  historic  landmark  in  our  community 
and  then  ttie  hub  of  the  Marietta  business 
community.  Due  to  its  popular  location  and 
reputation  for  hospitable  service,  ttie  Hodges' 
store  devetoped  a  ti-emendous  clientele  of 
northwest  Georgia  resktents.  Accordingly,  it 
was  assumed  ttiat  one  day  the  young  Hodges 
wouW  succeed  his  father  as  store  manager 
and  carry  on  ttie  family  business.  However, 
Jack  Hodges  wanted  to  take  his  ability  to  heal, 
serve,  and  care  for  people  one  step  further- 
he  wanted  to  lie  a  physkaaa 

Dr.  Hodges  received  Ns  undergraduate  de- 
gree from  Emory  University,  wfiere  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fi^atemity.  He  at- 
tended ttie  Philadelphia  College  of  Science 
and  graduated  with  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  pharmacy.  In  1943,  he  enroled  at 
ttie  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in  Augusta, 
GA.  Dr.  Hodges  served  a  year's  residency  at 
Charity  Hospital  in  Augusta,  and  a  4-year  resi- 
dency at  Piedmont  Hospital,  where  he  estab- 
Hstied  ttie  residency  program  and  helped  to 
get  it  accredited. 

He  left  Piedmont  Hospital  to  rehjm  to  Mari- 
etta and  begin  his  surgcal  practice.  In  1953, 
he  was  called  to  active  duty  during  ttie  Korean 
wfar,  and  served  2  years  at  Surdea  Air  Force 
Base  Hospital  in  Abuquwque,  NM.  Dr. 
Hodges  returned  to  Marietta  after  ttie  ww  and 
practiced  for  27  years. 

Dr.  Hodges  was  a  former  member  of  Mari- 
etta Rotary  Club,  a  feltow  in  ttie  Surgeons  of 
America,  and  served  on  ttie  Marietta  First 
United  Mettiodist  Church  board  of  trustees 
and  board  of  stewards.  He  also  was  associ- 
ated witti  ttie  Highlands  United  MettXKSst 
Church  of  North  Carolina. 

After  retiring  in  1980,  Dr.  Hodges  took  time 
to  devetop  unk^  hobbies— gourmet  cooking 
and  collecting  rare  Oriental  njgs.  He  was  a 
ttxHjghtful,  quiet  man  wfx)  gave  ft-eely  of  him- 
self through  his  work  and  civk;  interests  in  ef- 
forts to  better  Northwest  Georgia  communities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Hodges  wi  king  be  re- 
membered, and  truly  missed.  Our  sympattiies 
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are  with  his  wife,  Madeline  Traylor  Hodges; 
daughter,  Madeline  Hodges  Knox;  son,  John 
M.  "Mac"  Hodges;  and  other  relatives  and 
frierxls. 


THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  SALUTE  TO 
PASSAIC  SEMI-PRO  BASEBALL 
REUNION  DINNER 


IJE 
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RESHrORATION  OF  TSUS  TARIFF 
SOUGHT  FOR  ARTHRITIC  DRUG 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  six  great  Americans,  who  will  be 
honored  on  Friday.  April  12,  1991,  for  their 
outstanding  attiletic  contritxjtions  to  the  city  of 
Passaic.  On  VhaA  special  day,  the  sixth  annual 
salute  to  Passak:  semi-pro  baseball  reunion 
dinner  will  be  hekj  at  the  Athenia  Veterans 
HaH  in  the  great  city  of  Clifton,  in  the  heart  of 
my  Eighth  Congressional  Distrk:t  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Ttie  weather  is  getting  warmer  and  spring  is 
in  the  air.  As  a  natk>n,  we  prepare  to  once 
again  celebrate  \t\e  annual  nte  of  spring  whk;h 
uniquely  txrxjs  us  together  as  a  society.  Of 
course,  I  am  refemng  to  the  great  game  of 
baseball,  our  natksnal  pastime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stand  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  think  t>ack  to 
those  hateyon  days  of  yesteryear,  when  my 
txotfwr  Jim  arxJ  I  wouM  t>ead  off  to  the  sarxl- 
k>t,  with  our  bats,  balls,  and  gloves  in  tow.  To 
be  battled  in  sunlight  with  tt>e  smell  of  freshly 
cut  grass  hanging  in  the  air,  what  a  deligfitful 
way  to  sperxj  a  Saturday  afterrxxm. 

I  reminisce  at)out  \hese  fond  memories  as  I 
ttiink  about  ttie  truly  outstarxjing  abilities  and 
achievements  of  the  men  who  put  Passlac 
semi-pro  baseball  on  ttie  map.  Their  outstand- 
ing talents,  whk:h  they  displayed  between  the 
wtwte  lines  truly  made  tfie  diamond  shine. 

Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  following  greats  of 
Passaic  semi-pro  baseball:  Edward  Dandy, 
Joe  Popek,  Frank  KeKy  Russnak,  Henry 
"Lefty"  Zecker,  Ralph  "Corp"  Dllulk),  and  the 
late  great.  John  Plavchan.  Each  and  every 
one  of  these  individuals  have  made  vital  corv 
tribulions  to  tfie  game  ttiat  gave  ttiem  so  much 
pleasure. 

Edward  Dandy  was  tfie  long-time  player 
manager  for  Vhe  Passaic  Maple  Leafs.  Joe 
Popek  starred  tor  ttie  Clifton  Mystic  Rams,  the 
Paterson  Uncle  Sams,  and  the  Clifton  Dodg- 
ers. He  recently  completed  his  50th  year  in 
baseball.  Frank  Kelly  Russnak  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  pitchers  of  his  time, 
starring  for  many  years  with  the  Passak:  Cut}s. 

Henry  "Lefty"  Zecker  was  an  outstanding 
outfielder  wtx>  had  a  torg  association  with 
dubs  from  Garfiekl.  Ralph  "Corp"  Dilulk>  has 
had  a  long  arxJ  distinguished  career  in  base- 
baN.  He  ttas  worked  as  a  professk>nal  scout 
for  over  38  years,  and  sigried  many  athletes 
who  played  in  the  major  leagues.  John 
Plavchan  was  a  noted  first  t>aseman  during 
his  playing  days  in  the  twenties  arxf  tfiirties. 

When  these  titans  of  amateur  ball  played. 
the  quality  of  semi-professiortal  tiaseball  was 
of  an  extremely  high  caliber.  Major  league 
baseball  had  only  eight  teams  in  each  league. 
and  had  not  yet  expanded  to  the  west  coast 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  "Jhe  house  of  representatives 
Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  4RCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduce J  H.R.  1501,  wtiKh  will  restore  ttie 
duty  as  sessed  on  Flurt>iprofen  to  the  6.8  per- 
cent originally  pakj  urxler  the  TSUS.  After  ttie 
conversion  to  ttie  Harmonized  System  of  Tar- 
iffs [HTSUS]  in  January  1989.  U.S.  importers 
found  ihemselves  faced  with  a  100  percent 
duty  increase  on  Flurbiprofen  to  13.5  percent 
even  though  the  stated  Intent  of  the  conver- 
sion to  HTSUS  was  to  maintain  duty  neutrality. 
While  tiat  has  not  always  been  possible,  a 
100  percent  increase  on  any  product  is  a  stiff 
penalt^ 

Fluraprofen  and  Ibuprofen  were  both  classi- 
fied in  the  same  basket  item  in  the  TSUS  at 
6.8  percent— TSUS  item  412.22.  The  two 
drugs  ire  txjth  nonsteroidal,  anti-inflammatory 
agents.  During  ttie  conversion  to  the  HTSUS's 
more  complex  classification  of  imported 
chemiqals,  Ibuprofen  was  specifnally  provided 
for  in  the  HTSUS— wtnat  is  now  2916.39.15  of 
the  HTBUS— at  the  TSUS  rate  of  6.8  percent. 
Flurt>ip|ofen  was  rwt  irx^luded  in  this  specific 
provisi^.  although  no  one  in  the  administra- 
tion caii  give  a  reason  why,  otfier  than  inad- 
vertende.  SirKe  rx)  specific  provision  was 
made  Sor  Flurt>iprofen,  Customs,  urxler  ttie 
new  HfsuS,  now  believes  the  drug  shoukJ  be 
classified  urxler  2916.39.30.  which  is  under 
the  same  superior  heading,  txjt  in  a  tjasket 
category  carrying  a  1 3.5  percent  tariff. 

Since  ttiere  is  a  chemical  relationship  be- 
tween Itxjprofen  arxJ  Flurbiprofen  and  sirKe 
they  me  used  for  the  same  purposes,  the 
HTSU$  shoukJ  clearly  indk:ate  tfiat  both  are 
the  same  column  1  rate  of  duty,  as 
case  under  the  TSUS.  My  bill  woukj 
iw  subheading  for  "Flurt)iprofen"  after 
fen"  in  ttie  HTSUS  to  conect  the  inad- 
e  in  tariff  conversion  and  to  avoid  wtiat 
a  very  lengthy  and  costly  Customs 
protest  and/or  court  action  seeking  an  alter- 
native classification,  which  wouW  still  not  pro- 
vide specifically  for  Flurbiprofen.  Since  this 
propo^  cfiange  in  HTSUS  language  takes 
place  at  ttie  eigtit  digit— or  natk>nal — item 
level,  )l  will  not  affect  tfie  international  nature 
of  ttie  {Harmonized  System,  whKh  applies  only 
to  the  Bix-digit  tieading  level. 

Flu(t>iprofen  is  used  by  the  Upjohn  Co.  to 
produce  ANSAID.  which  is  a  nonsterokjal. 
anti-inllammatory  drug  that  is  highly  effective 
in  treaving  arttwitis.  Most  of  the  company's  pro- 
ductk^fi  occurs  In  the  United  States  arxl  Puerto 
Rico,  but  a  small  percent  comes  from  its  plant 
in  En^and — less  ttian  5  percent — and  is  need- 
ed to  fulfill  ttie  increasing  United  States  de- 
mand for  the  product 

I  tielleve  ttiiat  this  legislatnn  Is  warranted  in 
order  to  resolve  the  signifnant  inequity  tfiat  re- 
sulted in  this  Instance  during  ttie  converskxi 
from  TSUS  to  HTSUS. 


A  LOCAL 

HON. 
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BARRIO  SUCCESS  STORY 


GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  ursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  BRO'VN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  nny  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  saluting  ttie  Gents, 
a  communrty-t>ased  service  group  in  my  con- 
gressional district  composed  of  former  gang 
members  wit^  deep  roots  in  ttie  San 
Bernardino  area.  On  Saturday,  March  30,  ttie 
Gents  will  celetxate  its  1 1th  annual  installation 
of  officers. 

The  Gents  were  consklered  a  gang  from 
1952  to  1993.  Its  members  grew  up  and  went 
their  separate  ways.  A  reunion  In  1973  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  chartered,  nonprofit  commu- 
nity service  organization  in  1975.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  Pete  Ramos.  Frank  Rodriguez  Is  ttie 
cunent  president. 

Ttie  Geris  are  well  known  in  the  Latino 
community  land  througtxxjt  ttie  Inland  Empire 
for  tfieir  fundraising  activities.  Golf  tour- 
naments, tnenudo  cook-offs,  arxl  holiday 
dances  hav/je  been  organized  to  provkle  tiene- 
fits  to  the  community.  The  Gents  tiave  a 
scholarship  program  t)enefiting  two  high 
schools  with  total  fund  contritxitions  exceeding 
$51 ,000.  Approximately  $75,000  has  been  do- 
nated to  inftvudials  in  need,  nonprofit  organi- 
zatk>ns.  anij  community  ptojects  since  Gents 
organized  in  1975. 

But  ttie  Gents  are  also  known  and  re- 
spected for]  ttie  willingness  of  ttieir  members  to 
give  personal  support  to  each  ottier  and  to 
ttieir  community.  Besides  helping  one  another 
with  personal  counsel  and  encouragement,  ttie 
Gents  help  young  gang  memt)ers  to  change 
their  lifestyles  in  a  positive  direction.  The 
Gents  regularly  invite  young  gang  members 
from  the  birrio  to  attend  meetings,  and  Gents 
members  s|}eak  at  kx:al  schools  against  gang 
violence  and  drug  abuse. 

In  1986J  CBS  Channel  2  recognized  ttie 
Gents  as  THome  Town  Heroes."  I  concur  in 
ttiat  assessment,  arxl  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  recognizing  this  outstanding  service 
organization. 


MAINE  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SOUTI^  STUDENTS  WIN  ILLINOIS 
STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP  IN  THE 
BICENTENNIAL  CONSTITUTION 
COMPBTITION 


ON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
HOUSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
ursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  HYpE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  horxx 
to  recognbe  18  high  school  students  from 
Maine  Sooth  High  School  In  Park  Rklge,  IL. 
On  the  last  weekend  in  February,  ttiese  mem- 
bers of  Paltton  Feicfiter's  advanced  placement 
govemmertt  class  won  the  llllrxjis  State  Ctiam- 
pionship  lr|  ttie  BKentennial  Constitution  Com- 
petition. I  am  extremely  proud  of  Karen  Bott 
Katie  Carison,  Davkj  Hartwig,  Jill  Howard, 
Jason  Ictien,  Brian  James.  Kattierine  Kougias, 
Natalie  Kiiehn,  Tom  Lin,  Margaret  Metzinger, 
Mary  Michal,  Nattian  Myers,  Lauren  Ofenk)ch, 
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Kristi  Sigg,  Michael  Szwed,  Albert  Tseng, 
Susan  Wiatr  and  Kim  Wiederer,  as  I  know  are 
their  peers,  parents  and  teachers.  These  ac- 
complished students  will  represent  ail  of  Illi- 
nois in  the  nationai  competition  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  26-30. 

The  Bicentennial  Constitutk>n  Competitkx)  is 
run  by  the  National  Bicentennial  Commission. 
Successful  competitors  must  display  an  in- 
depth  knowtedge  of  U.S.  Nstory,  the  Federal- 
ist Papers.  Supreme  Court  deciskxis  and  a 
wide  variety  of  current  politcal  and  constitu- 
tional issues.  Since  the  entire  competitkxi  is 
verbal,  they  must  also  be  able  to  think  on  their 
feet  and  express  ttiemselves  in  an  intelligent 
arxj  artkxilate  manner. 

The  success  of  my  young  constituents— and 
Ms.  Mkrfial  of  Representative  Annunzio's  dis- 
trict—«  indeed  well-deserved— they  worked 
very  hard  to  advance  this  far.  I  will  be  rooting 
for  ttiem  wfien  ttiey  come  to  Washington. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FORMER  ASSISTANT  POLICE 
CHIEF  JESSE  A.  BREWER  CON- 
GRATULATED 


A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  IMPORTS  OF 
SEMIAUTOMATIC  WEAPONS 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OFFLORTOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislatwn  whrch  woukJ  ban  the  im- 
portatk)n  of  semiautomatk:  assault  weapons, 
ammunitwn  feedmg  devk»s,  and  certain  semi^ 
automatrc  weapon  accessories  into  the  United 
States. 

As  you  well  know,  my  overrkSng  goal  as 
chairman  of  the  Way  and  Means  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade  has  been  to  expand  intematwnaJ 
trade  and  investment  by  keeping  markets 
open  and  competitive.  I  usually  oppose  trade 
restrictive  actk)ns,  but  Congress  can  no  k)nger 
afford  to  remain  silent  on  this  issue. 

AlttKXjgh  the  Administration  has  imposed  jui 
importation  ban  on  certain  semiautomatk:  ri- 
fles. Congress  must  enact  a  pennanent,  statu- 
tory ban  on  imports  of  these  and  other  semi- 
automatk: weapons. 

Specifically,  the  legislatk>n  I  am  proposing 
will  prohM  importation  of  designated  semi- 
automatic assault  rifles  and  pistols,  large  ca- 
pacity ammunitwn  feeding  devices,  and  cer- 
tain semiautomatic  weapon  accessories.  [The 
United  States  and  any  State  or  politk:al  sub- 
divisk)n  will,  of  course,  be  excluded  from  this 
import  restrictkm.] 

These  weapons  are  not  designed  for  the 
sporting  purposes  of  hunting  game  or  tor 
recreation.  They  are  instead  intended  to  kil 
human  beings  and  are  being  used  rrwre  and 
more  frecyiently  by  Drug  Gangs  and  for  other 
criminal  activity  throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  assist  me  in  pas- 
sage of  this  impoftant  Ml. 


HON.  JUUAN  C  DKON 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  warmest  congratulatrons  to  former 
Assistant  Chief  of  Police  Jesse  A.  Brewer  who 
retired  February  28  from  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  [LAPD],  after  39  years  of 
dedcated  and  distinguished  servk»  to  the 
force. 

Jess  Brewer  retired  as  tt>e  LAPD's  second 
highest  ranking  oftk»r  and  the  highest  ranking 
black  offk»r  in  the  history  of  the  department 
His  ascenskvi  to  that  post  might  have  seemed 
an  unlikely  prospect  when  Brewer  left  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department,  discouraged  by  its 
discriminatory  hiring  and  promotkw  practees 
in  1952.  Indeed,  Brewer's  LAPD  career  begari 
only  after  the  department  rejected  Ws  initial 
applkatkw  on  a  technkaiity— an  event  Brewer 
attributes  to  racism.  With  the  help  of  future 
Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  then  an 
LAPD  sergeant.  Brewer  successfully  reapplied 
to  the  force.  Needtess  to  say.  we  are  all  oiad 
that  he  dkl.  ''^ 

A  native  of  Dallas,  TX,  Jess  Brewer  was 
bom  October  21.  1921.  Brewer  attended  Ala- 
bama's Tuskegee  Institute  where  he  met  his 
wife,  the  former  Odessa  Amorxl,  who  was  also 
studying  at  Tuskegee.  Ho««ver,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Tuskegee  in  June  1943.  when 
he  was  called  to  military  service.  He  wouW 
later  complete  his  undergraduate  educatwn  at 
Shaw  University.  Brewer  undenwent  military 
training  at  the  Offwer  CandkJate  School  at  Fort 
Banning,  GA,  and  was  commissnned  as  a  2d 
lieutenant  upon  his  graduatkxi.  Serving  a  total 
of  33  years  of  Active  and  Reserve  military 
service.  Brewer  retired  in  January  1976  with 
the  rank  of  cotonel.  His  decoratk>ns  include 
the  Legk)n  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star,  Pwpte  Heart 
Combat  Infantry  Badge  and  two  canpaign  rib- 
bons. In  1977.  he  earned  a  rrutsters  degree  in 
(xtAic  administratwn  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Brewer's  many  LAPD  assignments  reflect 
his  broad  experience  in  the  department  These 
assignments  have  included  patrol,  vee,  traffic, 
homkade  and  burglary  investigation,  and  com- 
munity relatkxis.  As  a  captain.  Chief  Brewer 
commanded  the  Van  Nuys.  metropolitan,  and 
training  divisions.  At  the  rank  of  commander. 
Brewer  hekf  several  other  command  assigiv 
merits. 

In  1981,  Brewer  was  promoted  to  deputy 
chief  and  served  as  commanding  officer  for 
tt»  area  encompassing  soutfK»ntral  Los  Arv 
geles  from  1981  to  1987.  In  this  capacity,  he 
garnered  praise  for  pioneering  several  law  en- 
forcement innovattons.  Significantly.  Brewer 
implenjented  new  officer  deploymenls,  placing 
more  officers  in  minority  neighboftxxxte.  as 
the  gang  crisis  intensified.  Through  these  ef- 
forts. Brewer  helped  to  forge  a  more  positive 
and  constructive  relatiortthip  between  the  de- 
partment and  ttie  primarily  AfiicarvAmerKan 
resktents  o«  a  south  central  Los  Angeles  corrv 
munity  plagued  by  drug-  and  gang-related  vio- 
lence. 
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Chief  Brewer  was  promoted  to  the  rank  o« 
assistant  chief  on  November  19,  1987  As  as- 
sistant chief,  he  directed  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Administrative  Servk»s  where  he 
was  responsible  for  all  support  functions  of  the 
department.  He  was  wkiely  regarded  as  an 
Ideal  candkJate  to  succeed  Chief  Darryl  Gates 
as  the  LAPD's  top  officer. 

Jess  Brewer's  vast  knowledge  and  expertise 
with  respect  to  law  enforcement  were  such 
that  he  was  selected  as  a  technical  adviser  to 
the  Emmy  Award  winning  televiskxi  series. 
HiU  Street  Blues"— a  series  wkiely  praised  for 
its  realism  and  technk»l  accuracy.  Over  the 
course  of  his  career.  Chief  Brewer  also  served 
on  the  board  of  numerous  prestigkxjs  putibc 
and  private  organtzatkxis.  including  the  Presi- 
dent's Commisson  on  Organized  Crime  and 
the  Natk)nal  Advisory  Committee  Task  Force 
on  Disorder  and  Terrorism.  Most  recently,  he 
sensed  as  a  Governor-appointed  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  California  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry  and  as  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Los  Angeles  Memorial  Coli- 
seum Commisskxi. 

Assistant  Chief  Brewer  has  received  many 
honors  throughout  his  law  enforcement  c»eer. 
He  was  the  1988  recipient  of  the  NAACP-s 
Judge  Thomas  L  Griffith  Legal  Awvd  and  the 
Ricky  Bell  Humanitarian  Award.  Chief  Brewer 
was  an  honoree  at  the  1990  Nattonal  Associa- 
fion  of  the  Black  MHitary  Officers'  Dinner  and 
is  a  lifetime  member  of  the  NAACP. 

Uniformly  described  as  a  gentleman  and  an 
artkxjiate  spokesperson  for  the  department 
and  dubbed  "Ihe  Prince"  by  his  colleagues. 
Jess  Brewer  has  performed  his  duties  with  tre- 
mendous dignity  and  distinction,  and  has 
served  as  an  inspirational  role  model  for  hurv 
dreds  of  minority  and  other  officers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  PoHce  Department  Moreover,  by  his 
fine  example  and  t>y  his  firm  insistence.  Brew- 
er has  been  instrumental  in  mjtfdng  the  Los 
Angeles  Poftce  Department  a  fairer  and  more 
hospitable  place  for  minority  police  officers. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  fine  officer,  a  tme  gentleman,  and 
a  good  hiend  on  the  occaskxi  of  his  welWe- 
served  retirement  and  in  wishing  for  Jess  and 
his  wife  Odessa,  their  three  sons,  Jess  II,  Jon- 
athan, and  Kenneth,  and  their  grandchiUren. 
good  health  and  good  times  in  ttw  years  to 
come. 


BEAVER  FALLS  MUNICIPAL  AU- 
THORITY CELEBRATES  50  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


HON.  JOE  KOLTCR 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Spencer.  I  rise  today  be- 
fore the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
puWcally  extend  congratulations  to  the  Beaver 
Falls  Muradpal  Authority  as  it  celebrates  50 
years  of  servk:e. 

It  was  more  than  120  years  ago  that  the 
resktents  of  Beaver  Falls  first  received  water 
servwe  from  a  focal  spring.  The  city's  water 
was  delivered  through  lines  that  were  instaled 
by  the  members  of  the  Economy  Society  in 
1868  and  1870.  As  Beaver  Falls  grew  so  dkl 
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the  town's  need  for  adequate  water  service. 
Thus,  the  Beaver  Valley  Water  Co.  was  bom 
in  1883.  which  utilized  various  other  springs 
and  weMs. 

Soon  after,  the  Beaver  Falls  area  Ije^^me 
home  to  thousarxjs  of  families  and  hundreds 
of  irxjustrialized  txjsinesses,  and  water  service 
became  expansively  vital.  It  was  on  June  12, 
1940  that  the  city  council  passed  an  ordinance 
authorizing  the  formation  of  the  Beaver  Falls 
Munidpai  Authority.  The  authority  purchased 
the  Beaver  Valley  Water  Co.  for  S5'/z  million. 

Today,  the  Beaver  Fails  Municipal  AutfK>rity 
provides  2^  communities  in  my  congressional 
district  with  excellent  water  service.  Since  its 
irx»ption  half  a  century  ago,  ttie  auttKwity  has 
nearly  dout}ted  its  customers,  daily  consump- 
tion, pipe  lines  and  fire  hydrants. 

So  it  is  with  special  pride  that  I  praise  the 
commitment  of  the  Beaver  Falls  Water  Author- 
ity members  and  workers  as  they  celebrate  50 
years  of  service. 


INFANT  MORTAUTY  AWARENESS 
DAY 


EX'  TNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
PAteTOR  EDWIN  E.  CASHMAN 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 

It/lr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  most 
powerful  and  scientifically  advanced  country  in 
rhe  wodd,  the  United  States  has  no  excuse  for 
not  reducing  ttie  country's  chronnally  high  rate 
of  Infant  mortality. 

Ifs  not  tfiat  we  haven't  been  trying.  The 
Sunbelt  Caucus,  and  the  National  Commisskjn 
To  Prevent  Infant  Mortality  have  been  fighting 
to  reduce  infant  mortality  for  a  number  of 
years.  And  some  progress  lias  been  made. 
.  For  one  thing.  Federal  funding  for  prenatal 
care  has  gradually  increased.  But  we  have 
recognized  from  ttie  beginning  that  money 
ak)ne  coukj  not  win  this  figfiL 

What  we  need  more  than  anyttiing  else  is 
educatkxi.  publk:  awareness,  and  community 
involvemenL  Many  ttiousands  of  infants  could 
be  saved  or  spared  lifetime  physical  and  men- 
tal d»abilities  if  more  expectant  mottiers  were 
tdd  about  ttie  care  they  need  and  atxxjt  how 
to  obtain  iL  Alttiough  many  positive  ttiings  are 
happening,  we  still  have  not  done  all  we  could 
to  marshal  community  resources  t>ehind  this 
effort 

Ttiis  is  wtiy  we,  the  members  of  the  Sunbelt 
Caucus  Task  Force  on  Infant  Mortality,  invite 
our  coNeagues  to  join  with  us  in  supporting  In- 
fant Mortality  Awareness  Day  on  Mother's 
Day,  May  12.  1991.  It  is  another  effort  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  get  our  churches,  businesses, 
educational  systems,  health  professranals  and 
vokxHeers,  and  aH  citizens  to  work  together  to 
promote  heattiy  births  and  a  kwver  infant  mor- 
tality rate. 

This  is  something  we  can  aH  do  for  our 
country. 


ION.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IM  "^lE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  /I^DERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  a  man  wtio  has  served  his 
community  with  great  distinction.  I  woukJ  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
outstancling  achievements  of  Pastor  Edwin  E. 
Cashm^n. 

Bom  j  the  son  of  Reverend  Arthur  and  Iva 
Cashn^n,  young  Edwin  had  an  early  expo- 
sure to  ttie  rich  life  of  religious  devotfon  and 
leadersMp.  Upon  graduating  from  Bob  Jones 
University  in  South  Carolina,  Edwin  enrolled  in 
the  Gr^ce  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in   Divifiity.   He  completed  his  postgraduate 
work  ^  the   Fuller   Seminary   in   1955.   Mr. 
Cashm  in  spent  the  next  6  years  as  an  associ- 
ate pat  tor  of  Grace  Brethren  Church  in  Asfv 
larxj,  0  H.  He  ttien  moved  west  to  t)ecome  ttie 
senkx  astor  of  the  Grace  Brettwen  Church  in 
Comptdn,  CA.  In  1966,  Edwin  took  over  as 
senior  pastor  of  Betlftower  Brethren  Church, 
wtiere  ie  has  honored  this  position  ever  since. 
Und^r   Pastor  Cashman's   leadership,   the 
Bellfiower  Church  boasts  an  active  and  spir- 
itually sound  congregation.  The  pastor  takes 
an  extremely  active  role  in  ttie  instructwn  and 
guidance  of  his  fkx*,  typified  t)y  his  "hands- 
on"  tr^nlng  of  18  young  pastors  and  missk>n- 
aries.  As  a  legacy  to  his  tutorage,  12  of  ttiese 
are   cunently   involved  in  full-time  Christian 
ministries  throughout  the  United  States  and 
foreigri  missfonary  fields.  During  the  course  of 
his  ministry  at  Bellftower,  Pastor  Cashman  has 
had  a  direct  and  positive  influence  on  the  lives 
of  many  hundreds  of  members,  associates, 
arxl  friends. 

The  weekend  of  April  6  and  7  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Bellflower  Brethren  Church  to 
honor  Pastor  Cashman  for  his  25  years  of  de- 
voted servk»  to  his  church  and  community. 
These]  2  days  will  be  filled  with  activities  de- 
signed to  entertain  ttie  assemt)ted  well-wish- 
ers, b^  also  to  recognize  ttie  contritxitfons 
and  achievements  of  the  pastor's  fong  mir>- 
istry. 

Through  ttiis  congresstonal  salute,  my  wife 
Lee  and  I  woukJ  like  to  add  our  voices  to 
ttiose  of  Pastor  Cashman's  six  children,  and 
the  members,  former  members,  and  friends  of 
the  B#llfk>wer  Brethren  Church  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Edwin  for  his  leadership,  guidance,  and 
most  rnportantly,  his  ctierished  friendship.  We 
wish  him  all  the  best  in  ttie  years  to  come. 
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one  of  its  n  ost  distinguished  and  loyal  mem- 
bers, Alfred  G.  Zanetti.  For  more  than  40 
years  Fred  Zanetti  has  hekj  every  otfk», 
ctiaired  evei  y  committee,  and  sen/ed  ttie  Var- 
sity Club  wth  a  commitment  and  dednatfon 
whKh  has  alfovrad  this  organizatfofi  to  grow 
and  devefop  into  one  of  the  most  successful 
alumni  organizations  in  New  England. 

Fred  Zanetti  deserves  the  honors  which  his 
friends  and  associates  will  bestow  on  him  this 
evening,  but  ttieir  recognition  reflects  only  part 
of  the  Fred  Zanetti  story.  His  toyalty  to  Amer- 
Kan  International  College  is  well  known  but 
his  service  to  ttie  greater  Springfiekl  commu- 
nity is  even  knore  signifKant. 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  every  great  city  needs  great 
leaders  and  ttirougtiout  his  entire  professional 
career  Fred  Zanetti  has  been  a  leader.  His 
servk:e  to  t^ie  South  End  Community  Center, 
the  Greater  Springfiekl  Community  Center 
Agency,  ttie  South  End  Little  League,  the 
Hampden  County  Retarded  ChikJren's  Asso- 
ciatfon,  and  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
too  extensive  to  detail  in  these  remart(s. 

As  a  teacher,  principal,  and  guest  lecturer 
tie  lias  bein  a  pioneer  In  ttie  fiekj  of  urt>an 
education.  f>rograms  whk:h  he  initiated  to  pro- 
vkie  nutritional  and  medrcal  programs  have 
now  been  emulated  across  this  Nation. 

Fred  Zar^etti's  sen/k»  to  the  greater  Spring- 
fiekl community  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  He 
has  been  granted  the  Boys  Oub  of  America 
Gokj  Medailk>n  for  outstanding  devotion  to 
youth.  He  has  been  saluted  by  the  Springfiekl 
Ctiamt)er  of  Commerce  for  outstanding  sennce 
to  the  city  of  SpringfieW  and  tie  has  been 
BettvEl  Brotherhood  Award  for 
devotion  to  the  youth  of  Spring- 
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itti  has  also  been  the  recipient  of 
most  prestigfous  community  serv- 
the  William  Pyncheon  Medal,  and 
in  June  of  1990  he  received  his  most  signifi- 
cant honor  wtien  the  school  to  whk*i  he  had 
ded«ated  so  much  of  his  life  was  named  the 
Alfred  G.  Zanetti  School. 

Mr.  Spefker,  I  join  with  ttie  entire  American 
International  College  community  in  honoring 
Fred  Zanetti  and  I  am  pleased  through  these 
remarks  t^  make  his  record  of  community 
sen/k»  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSHrrre 
iHTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 
MrJ  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Siturday,  March  23,  1991.  the  American 
Interr  atfonal  College  Varsity  Club  wiH  honor 


JAMES  A.  ITtAHCAm',  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 

TfUfiCANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  ttie  UkrainiarvAmerkan  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  as  its  members  from 
my  1 7th  Gongresskinal  District  of  Otik)  meet  in 
Clevelarxl  for  ttieir  44th  annual  conventfon. 

The  members  from  my  district  come  from  all 
txanches  of  ttie  sennce.  Ttiey  represent  Amer- 
Kans  of  Ukrainian  descent  who  have  de- 
fended our  country  not  only  through  Worid 
War  II,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, kxjt  also  through  times  of  peace.  These 
memtwrs  jhave  a  tongstarxling  record  of  vet- 
eran felto\^ship  as  ttiey  keep  alive  ttie  memory 
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and  appreciation  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
for  America.  They  offer  aid  and  comraderie  to 
families  of  these  heroes  and  recognize  the 
need  for  continuing  community  support  for  at! 
veterans. 

The  UkrainiarvAmerican  Veterans  dednate 
tfierrwelves  to  the  pronrx>tion  of  democratic 
ideals  both  for  Americans  and  for  Ukrainians. 
They  strive  to  defend  justrce,  lltjerty,  and 
goodwill  in  America  white  offering  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine.  These  members  hope  that  the  land  of 
their  heritage,  the  Ukraine,  will  someday 
achieve  sovereignty  and  enjoy  the  priviteges 
of  democracy  its  descendants  have  so  val- 
iantly defended  in  Amerca. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  the  United  States  as  they 
convene  in  Cteveland  to  celebrate  the  44th 
year  of  ttieir  fine  organization.  As  strorig,  car- 
ing defenders  of  the  values  and  freedom 
Americans  hoW  so  dear,  the  Ukrainian-Amer- 
k»n  Veterans  stand  as  an  insptratkxi  to  us  all. 
It  is  truly  an  horxw  to  represent  the  members 
of  ttiis  distinguished  organizatnn. 


PHILLIP  ANASTOS  AND  CHRIS 
FRENCH:  AN  APPRECIATION 

HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21, 1991 
Mrs.  LOWEY  of  ^4ew  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  like  to  call  attentkm  today  to  the  ex- 
traordinary achievement  of  two  high  school 
students  from  my  congressonal  district  Phillip 
Anastos  and  Chris  Frerich,  who  are  now  sen- 
iors at  ttie  FJye  Country  Day  School,  are  the 
authors  of  a  moving  new  book,  "lltegal:  Seek- 
ing the  American  Dream." 

Anastos  and  French  spent  part  of  last  sum- 
mer traveling  through  the  border  towns  atong 
the  Rio  Grande  River.  They  met  with  illegal 
aliens,  border  patrol  otfeers.  and  relief  wort<- 
ers  whose  lives  intertwine  akMig  the  Texas- 
Mexico  border.  These  meetings  ted  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  lives  of  these  individuals, 
their  probtoms,  and  their  aspiratk)ns.  Philip 
and  Chris  also  captured  what  they  saw  on 
film,  and  these  poignant  photographs  fomi  the 
heart  of  their  work. 

I  want  to  congratulate  these  tm>  young  men, 
who  have  exhUted  a  degree  of  talent,  dedca- 
tion,  and  professionalism  which  is  exceptional 
at  any  age.  The  product  reltocts  their  sensitiv- 
ity and  their  renrtarkabto  perceptive  abilittes. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  their  creativity 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  they  presented 
this  comptex  probtent 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  V.  GIOVENCO 

HON.  JAMES  R  BUBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  21, 1991 
Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribiMe  to  an  oulstandmg  member  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Community.  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
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sen/e  as  vice  chair  of  the  committee  whk*  wiN 
honor  John  V.  Giovenco  with  the  American 
Jewish  Committee's  Institute  of  Human  Rela- 
ttons  Award.  This  award  win  honor  John  for 
his  outstanding  civic  and  community  endeav- 
ors and  his  conlributwn  to  fostering  intergroup 
relattons. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hilton  Corp.  executive 
team,  John  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
success  fo  the  Hilton  properties  in  Nevada. 
Since  coming  to  Las  Vegas  in  1972,  he  has 
sewed  as  treasurer  of  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton 
and  Flamingo  Hilton  hotels  and  presently  over- 
sees the  Hilton  Nevada  properties.  In  addrtion, 
he  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Great 
Western  FinarK;ial  Corp. 

Yet.  it  has  been  his  civic  involvement  vAvch 
has  served  as  a  showcase  of  his  tove  for  the 
community.  He  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Boukler  Dam  Area 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  UNLV  Foundatkxi, 
and  horxxary  trustee  of  the  Las  Vegas  Synv 
phony  Orchestra.  In  these  capacities,  he  has 
been  a  patron  of  the  arts,  presented  the  integ- 
rity of  our  educational  system,  and  fostered 
the  devetopment  of  our  most  vital  legacy,  our 
chikjren. 

John  V.  Gteverxx)  is  not  only  an  outstanding 
exampte  of  the  Las  Vegas  community,  but  an 
outstarxjing  example  for  all  citizens.  I  corv 
gratulate  him  on  this  well  deserved  honor,  and 
encourage  others  to  foltow  his  proud  exanpte. 
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FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION'S  BILL 
OF  RESPONSmiUTIES 


CLIFFSIDE  HEALTH  CARE  CENTER 
GRADUATION 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.   PALLONE.   Mr.   Speaker,  on  Friday. 

March  29,   1991.  the  Cliffskte  Health  Care 

Center  in  Cliffwood  Beach,  NJ,  wiN  graduate 

its  first  class  of  certified  nurse's  aides.  It  is  a 

great  honor  for  me  to  pay  bibuto  to  these 

dedicated  and  caring  health  care  wortcers  in 

the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Recxjro. 

The  Cliffskte  Health  Care  Center  has  been 
in  operation  since  1973.  Last  March,  the  fadt- 
ity  was  acquired  by  Common  Health  Care 
Systems,  Inc.,  wtvch  has  extertsively  improved 
and  upgraded  the  center.  In  accordance  vwth 
New  Jersey  guktelines,  the  center  has  admin- 
Btered  to  its  emptoyees  the  rigorous  State 
test  Their  passage  of  the  test  enables  them  to 
work  as  a  nurse's  aides  in  any  health  care  fe- 
citty  in  the  State. 

The  graAiates,  all  residents  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County,  NJ.  area  are:  Bemadne  Robin. 
Kathleen  Rawtinson,  Swam  Thakaral.  Rama 
Thakar,  Linda  MHten.  Evelyn  Bums,  Ann  Alex- 
ander, Mary  Cheatum  and  Annette  McCor- 
mick.  Next  Friday's  ceremony  win  also  be  a 
source  of  ti-emendous  pride  tor  GerakSne 
Crockett,  who  has  tong  served  as  the  fadiity's 
administrator. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHUIZE 

OF  PKNN8YLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1991 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 

mtroAice  a  joint   resolution  whk*  ackno*^ 

edges  and  extolts  the  Freedoms  Foundation's 

bill  of  responsibilities. 

Freedonrs  Foundation  is  a  national  pabiolk: 
institution  devoted  exclusively  to  fostering 
among  the  American  peopte  an  understanding 
of,  and  commitonent  to.  the  freedoms  ery)yed 
by  our  citizenry.  Freedoms  Foundation  has, 
since  its  inception  in  1949.  worked  to  prevent 
the  eroskxi  of  the  kteals  and  principles  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded.  Through  pro- 
grams, seminars,  and  wortcshops.  Freedoms 
Foundation  seeks  to  encourage  a  ttwrough 
krKJwIedge  of  Americjin  history,  inchxing  the 
creation  and  adoption  of  the  documents  vA^dh 
forged  our  Nation;  to  devetop.  particuiarty 
among  young  Americans,  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  nabjre  and  benefits  of 
freedom  and  the  institutions  of  a  free  society: 
to  promote  an  understarxSng  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system:  and,  to  teach  and  motivate  re- 
sponsible  citizenship.  To  this  end.  Freedoms 
Foundation  has  authored  a  corollary  to  ttie  tiM 
of  rights,  a  bin  of  responsibilities. 

The  Founders  of  our  Nation  understood  the 
inseparabte  unton  between  rights  and  free- 
doms and  affimned  those  beliefs  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Constitajtion  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic experience  there  has  existed  the  notion 
that  rights  and  freedoms  must  be  balanced  by 
a  sti-ong  sense  of  individual  responstiiify.  The 
bill  of  responsibilities  reaffirms  the  beliefs  of 
our  forefatfters  and  proposes  practical  gukte- 
lines for  the  actions  of  al  American  citizens. 
The  preambte  to  Freedoms  Foundation  bM  of 
responsibilities  aptly  describes  the  inherent  re- 
lationship that  a>ows  our  democracy  to  func- 
tion most  effkaenlly: 

P'rewJom  and  responsibility  are  mutual  and 
Inseparable;  we  can  ensure  the  enjoyment  of 
the  one  only  by  exercising  the  other.  PT«e- 
dom  for  all  of  as  depends  on  responsibility  l>y 
each  of  us.  To  secure  and  expand  our  lil>- 
ertles,  therefore,  we  accept  these  responsibil- 
ities as  individual  members  of  a  free  society. 
The  bin  of  respor«ibilities  is  the  culminetion 
of  nearty  2  years  of  hard  work  by  scholars, 
members  of  Freedoms  Foundation  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  National  Cound  of  Tnjst- 
ees.  The  result  of  their  diKgenoe  is  a  perad^jm 
for  both  the  future  of  the  American  democratic 
system  and  the  indivkluals  who  comprise  iL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  ac- 
knowtedging  and  extolling  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion and  ite  bin  of  resportsiMilies. 
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SALUTE  TO  RABBI  JOHN 
SHERWOOD 


M. 


HON.  ELTON  GAIiEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 
Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  an  outstanding  religious  leader  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  Rabbi  John  M.  Sher- 
wood, who  is  marking  his  20th  anniversary  at 
Ternpie  Emet  of  Woodland  Hills,  CA. 

Rabbi  Sherwood  is  truly  a  renaissance 
man — scholar,  teacher,  community  leader,  and 
photographer— who  has  given  nrxxsh  to  his 
faith  arxj  his  community. 

Bom  In   New   York,   Ratibi   Sherwood   at- 
terxfed  the  University  of  Chicago  and  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  t^efore  earning  his  bach- 
ek>r's  degree  from  California  State  University, 
Northhdge,  with  comt)ined  majors  in  psychol- 
ogy, socraiogy,  anthropology,  arxJ  phitosophy. 
He  began  his  servk;e  as  spiritual  leader  of 
Tempte  Shokxn  in  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
t}ia,  wtiere  he  was  the  founding  father  of  Re- 
form Judaism  in  western  Canada.  Since  as- 
suming his  duties  at  Temple  Emet,  where  he 
is  ttie  senk>r  reform  rabbi  In  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  t\e  has  served  the  community  in  a  vari- 
ety of  capacities.  Among  tfiem  are  serving  as 
president  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Interfaith 
Council,  chaplain  for  tfie  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,    and    professor    at    St    John's 
Cattx)lk:  Seminary  in  Camarilk),  CA.  He  also 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Northridge  Hospital 
Foundatkxi  Human  Use  arxJ  Research  Com- 
mittee, the  liaison  committee  of  the  West  Val- 
ley Mental  Health  Service  and  the  community 
advisory    councils    of    a    number    of    publk: 
schools,  and  also  was  an  advisor  on  Jewish 
affairs  to  two  of  my  predecessors.  Represent- 
atives Barry  GokJwater,  Jr.  and  Bobbi  Fiedler. 
Rabbi  Sherwood  is  the  primary  author  of 
Temple  Emefs  High  Holy  Day  Prayer  Book 
and  several  other  liturgical  works.  His  passion 
for  photography  has  enabled  him  to  create  a 
gallery  of  Judaica  from  around  ttie  worid,  and 
his  accomplishments  have  earned  him  place- 
ment in  "Who's  Who  in  American  Jewry," 
"Who's  Who  in  Wortd  Jewry."  and  "Who's 
Who  in  California,"  wtiere  he  is  one  of  only 
three  rabbis  listed. 

He  and  his  wife,  Dok>res,  a  leading  realtor 
for  19  years,  have  been  married  for  8  years 
and  fiave  five  chiMren  between  ttiem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12,  Temple  Emet  will 
celebrate  Rabbi  Sherwood's  20th  anniversary. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  him 
for  his  accomplishments  and  his  service. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HEART— THE 
HEALTH  EQUITY  AND  ACCESS 
REFORM  TODAY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  ROD  CHANDilR 

OF  WA8HIN0T0N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
heaRh  care  crisis  in  ttiis  country.  And  tfiat  cri- 
sis is  painfully  reflected  in  statistKS  ttuit  we 
are  aH  too  familiar  with— 33  million  Americans 
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have  no  health  insurance  arxJ  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  tjeatth  care  now  exceeds  1 1  percent  of 
this  coujitry's  gross  natkjnal  product  [GNP]. 

The  veat  irony  to  this  crisis  is  that  despite 
its  high  p)st  and  obvious  shortfalls,  the  Amer- 
can  health  system  provkJes  a  higher  quality  of 
health  cere  than  virtually  any  other  system  in 
the  wort^— and  we  do  it  for  the  vast  majority 
of  citizefs. 

The  areat  challenge  confronting  Congress 
arxl.  In  feet,  the  American  putilic,  is  how  to  inv 
prove  end  buikf  upon  our  current  health  sys- 
tem; to]  expand  on  those  things  we  do  well 
and  to  forrect  tfie  problems  we  all  know  exist 
within  tlie  cunent  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  this  challenge  in  mind 
tfiat  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Rep- 
resentalve  Nancy  Johnson,  as  an  original  co- 
sponsott  of  her  legislation  to  promote  access 
to  quality,  affordable  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.   I 

Our  (kll,  the  Health  Equity  and  Access  Re- 
form T<day  Act  of  1991  [HEART],  represents 
an  important  first  step  toward  removing  the 
obstacle  IS  VhaA  prevent  many  Americsms  from 
obtainir  g  health  insurance;  and  it  does  so  by 
buiUinq  upon  ttie  private/public  partnership 
tfiat  already  exists  within  our  current  health 
care  system. 

The  private  side  of  that  partnership,  Mr. 
Speakv,  is  neariy  152  millk>n  Americans  who 
current^  receive  their  health  insurance 
througli  their  place  of  employment.  Clearly, 
such  coverage  should  be  encouraged.  Econo- 
mies oi  scale,  ftowever,  often  deny  small  em- 
ployers access  to  the  same  group  health  prod- 
ucts that  larger  employers  enjoy.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  left  neariy  20  million  irxjivid- 
uals  wfK)  work  in  small  txjslness  witfx>ut  any 
health  Insurance.  Our  HEART  bill  wilt  help  erv 
sure  titat  an  affordable,  bask:  health  plan  is 
available  to  these  individuals: 

By  (yovkling  States  with  strong  incentives  to 
reform  jthe  small  group  health  insurance  mar- 
ket; 

By  Exempting  k>w-cost,  bask:  health  plans 
from  fie  expensive  tiurdens  of  State-marv 
dated  benefits  and; 

By  requiring  all  small  empk>yers  to  simply 
offer  health  insurance  once  States  implement 
small  group  health  insurance  reforms. 

The  public  skle  of  our  current  partnership, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  also  in  need  of  reform.  In  re- 
cent years,  that  reform  lias  focused  primarily 
on  M6dk:akl  expansions  for  tfie  poor  and  el- 
derly. Unfortunately,  current  fiscal  realities  dk;- 
tate  tfiBt  we  kx>k  elsewhere. 

OurlHeart  bill  offers  an  alternative  to  Medic- 
akj  expanskxis  by  providing  additk>nal  funding 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  community 
health  centers.  In  doing  so,  HEART  utilizes  a 
proven  means  of  health  care  delivery  that  will 
expan0  access,  on  a  cost  effective  basis,  for 
mtllkx^  of  poor  Americans. 

Mr.jSpeaker,  our  HEART  bill  will  do  more 
tfian  pimply  exparxl  coverage  for  ttie  millk>ns 
of  Anvricans  wtio  currently  fiave  no  fieaith  in- 
surance. It  also  will  help  to  contain  ttie  cost  of 
provkfng  such  coverage.  By  providing  emptoy- 
ers  with  Incentives  to  include  managed  care 
and  cost  sharing  in  ttieir  health  plans,  HEART 
wil  injuce  indivkfuals  to  make  more  respon- 
sible (lecisk>ns  in  the  selectk)n  of  their  health 
care.  In  sfwrt,  Mr.  Speaker,  HEART  will  force 
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all  of  us  to  become  better  consumers  of  health 
care. 

Finally,  Mf.  Speaker,  our  HEART  bill  pro- 
vkJes  for  tfiej  collectk>n  of  informatk^n  and  data 
ttiat  is  critical  to  tfie  effk:ient  management  of 
our  health  care  system.  Lacking  for  too  long, 
the  devek>pivient  of  common  medial  informa- 
tk>n  will  hel|)  purchasers  of  health  care  make 
more  infornied  decisions.  The  result  of  such 
deciskjns  w|l  ultimately  help  drive  tfie  quality 
of  our  health  care  up,  while  driving  its  cost 
down.         J 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  mt  wish  to  portray  the 
Health  Equity  and  Access  Refomri  Today  Act 
as  tfie  (Kuiacea  to  all  of  the  protilems  tfiat 
plague  our  ^rrent  health  care  system.  Clear- 
ly, much  rrbre  needs  to  be  done,  including 
crttKal  reforms  to  this  country's  medical  liatiil- 
ity  laws.  Bu^  it  is  an  important  first  step  toward 
addressing  those  problems  in  a  meaningful 
way.  They  Hey  is  tfiat  the  HEART  t)ill  seeks  to 
provide  tfio$e  solutkins  within  tfie  context  of 
our  current  health  care  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Representative 
Johnson  apd  I  in  taking  this  important  first 
step  toward  assuring  access  to  quality  and  af- 
fordatile  health  care  for  all  Americans. 


AN 


AMERIC 
SEARCH 
BRATEI 


EDUCATIONAL        RE- 
ASSOCIATION        CELE- 
ITS  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1991 

Mr.  OWQNS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  75 
years  ago,j  eigfit  directors  of  educational  re- 
search for  ijrban  scfiool  systems,  got  togetfier 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Sup>er- 
intendents  In  Cincinnati,  OH,  and  formed  The 
National  /^sociafion  of  Directors  of  Edu- 
catk>nal  Rasearch.  From  that  inauspnious  be- 
ginning ev<)lved  the  American  Educational  Re- 
search Associatron  whk:h  is  celebrating  its 
75th  anniversary  this  year.  Now  with  a  mem- 
bership of  over  1 7,000  professionals  in  univer- 
sities, scfiool  systems,  governments,  and  re- 
search institutions,  AERA  continues  to  be 
dedk:ated  to  improving  education  by  encour- 
aging scficlarly  inquiry  related  to  education 
and  by  promoting  the  dissemination  and  prac- 
tk:al  applk:ation  of  research  results. 

AERA  h«s  become  the  most  prestigious  and 
prominent  international  professk>nal  organiza- 
tk>n  with  the  primary  goal  of  advancing  edu- 
catnnal  research  and  its  applKatk>n.  Its  publi- 
catk>ns,  training  programs,  and  annual  meet- 
ings have  become  major  sources  of  profes- 
sk>nal  devekipment  opportunities  to  tfie  fiekl, 
improving  itie  capacities  of  all  those  whom  we 
polk:ymak9rs  rely  on  for  sound  research  stud- 
ies, comprehensive  statistk:al  knowledge,  eval- 
uatk>n  skilb,  and  an  understanding  of  assess- 
ment, as  they  relate  to  resolution  of  education 
cfiallenges  and  opportunities. 

The  early  years  of  tfie  organizatk>n  were 
dedk:ated  to  gatherings  to  discuss  research 
findings,  aducatkin  polk:ies,  statistKS,  and  re- 
search n  ethodotogies.  Early  concerns  of 
members  nduded  fear  for  accelerated  growth 
of  tt>e  org  mization  and  tfie  proliferatkm  of  in- 
terests. Members  decried  tfie  fact  tfiat  tfie 
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1937  meeting  Included  20  sessions  and  that  It 
was  necessary  to  schedule  some  of  them  at 
the  same  time.  The  expectation  of  growth  and 
diversity  was  well  founded:  the  1991  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  will  bring  together  over 
8,000  researchers  to  address  these  inportant 
topics,  and  over  1,000  seminars,  workshops, 
arxJ  presentatk)ns  will  be  provided  over  a  5- 
day  period. 

In  1916,  the  first  association  publication  was 
established.  The  Education  Research  Bulletin. 
In  order  to  expand  its  putjiications  in  the 
1930's,  the  Associatk>n.  then  a  branch  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  found  it  nec- 
essary to  actively  solrcit  new  members  to  sup- 
plement the  increased  costs  of  its  expanded 
periodicals.  Today,  the  publicatwns  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association 
constitute  the  primary  source  of  scholarty  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  evaluation  and  critical  reviews, 
on  educational  research.  Current  publications 
on  the  Association  include:  Educational  Re- 
search, Educational  Evaluation  and  Policy 
Analysis,  American  Educational  Research 
Journal,  Journal  of  Educational  StatistKS,  and 
Review  of  Educational  Research,  and  nunier- 
ous  occasional  reference  works  like  the  Ency- 
clopedia of  Educational  Research  and  the 
Handbooks  on  Research  on  Teaching  and 
Curriculum. 

The  Amerk:an  Educational  Research  Asso- 
ciation has  long  seen  the  connection  between 
education  prot)lems  confronting  the  Nation  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  research  community  to 
address  them.  In  taking  stock  of  the  organiza- 
tion's first  50  years,  Benjamin  Bloom,  then 
president  of  AERA,  declared: 

The  new  tasks  thrust  on  education  require 
new  approaches,  new  understandingrs.  and  a 
closer  relation  l)etween  theory,  research,  and 
practice  than  has  ever  existed  before.  It  is 
not  likely  that  education  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide all  the  solutions  that  are  expected  of  It. 
However.  If  solutions  are  found,  they  are 
likely  to  be  based  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. Compensatory  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged Is  a  case  in  point.  EducaUonal 
solutions  must  be  found  for  these  children- 
solutions  which  depend  on  more  than  the 
dedicated  teacher  working  by  himself.  The 
educational  researcher  cannot  Ignore  such 
problems,  and  he  must  contribute  to  the  cre- 
ation of  solutions. 

The  American  Educational  Research  Asso- 
ciation arxl  its  members  have  provided  a  75- 
year  history  of  applying  the  best  scientific  in- 
quiry to  resolutk)n  of  education  problems.  As 
we  have  no  shortage  of  education  problems  in 
American  today,  I  can  only  applaud  and  conv 
mend  the  efforts  of  the  Association  to  date, 
and  to  wish  AERA  continued  success  and  vi^ 
tality. 


HEALTH  EQUITY  AND  ACCESS 
REFORM  TODAY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNEXmCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1991 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Nation  has  the  most  advanced  system 
for  medcal  care  in  the  worid.  Our  citizens 
have  access  to  the  highest  quality  care  any- 
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where.  We  have  the  most  advanced  diag- 
nostk:  and  therapeutk;  technology  and  medk^a- 
tions,  and  not  only  the  technotogy,  but  the 
specialized  personnel  essential  to  sophisti- 
cated care.  These  specialized  personnel  are 
spread  more  broadly  throughout  our  cities  and 
towns  than  in  any  other  nation. 

Despite  these  facts,  while  our  health  care 
system  wortts  so  well  for  most  of  us,  it  fails  al- 
most completely  to  work  for  others  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  affordable,  imme- 
diate actk>ns  that  can  and  must  be  taken  to 
address  the  twin  problems  in  America's  health 
care  system:  ttie  lack  of  access  to  care  for  31 
milfon  uninsured  and  spiralling  costs  whrch 
threaten  even  the  insured.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Health  Equity  and  Access  Reform 
Today  Act  of  1991— the  HEART  bill— v«th  my 
colleague  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Representative  Rod  Chandler,  to 
create  access  for  ail  Americans  to  affordable, 
quality  health  care  and  to  control  health  care 
costs. 

It  is  simply  unconscionable  that  millions  of 
women  receive  no  prenatal  care,  that  so  many 
of  America's  children  go  uninoculated.  that 
young  families  are  having  to  drop  out  of  their 
health  care  plans  because  premiums  are  be- 
yond their  reach,  and  ttiat  for  many,  having 
Medicaid  coverage  really  means  having  no  ac- 
cess to  care  outside  of  hospital  emergency 
rooms. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  for  so  many,  health  care 
is  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  the 
Congress  must  address  this  sesswn. 

The  high  cost  of  health  care  is  another 
Issue  which  cries  out  for  the  attention  of  this 
Chamber.  If  we  cannot  break  the  health  care 
cost  spiral,  Indivkluals  will  be  forced  out  from 
under  today's  umbrella  of  care,  small  erTpk>y- 
ers  will  drop  cun^ent  coverage,  large  emptoy- 
ers  will  become  increasingly  less  conpetitive 
internationally,  and  government  will  be  unable 
to  bear  the  staggering  burden  of  health  care 
for  our  poor  and  our  seniors. 

We  devote  12  percent  of  gross  national 
product  to  health  care.  And  frankly  we  have 
too  many  demands  on  our  economy  to  let  any 
one  demand  consume  that  large  a  percentage 
of  our  national  resources.  Especially  in  ttiese 
days,  too  many  of  the  dollars  we  are  devoting 
to  health  care  shoukl  instead  be  invested  in 
our  future. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  matters  worse, 
we  know  that  without  action  the  cost  inflation 
we  are  experiencing  in  health  care  will  con- 
tinue unat>ated.  Not  only  are  we  caught  in  this 
inflationary  spiral,  but.  research  indicates  that 
much  of  this  annual  increase  comes  with  no 
clear  tienefit. 

There  is  now  sobering,  clear  evkJence  that 
we  are  not  getting  appropriate  value  for  our 
health  care  dollars. 

It  is  time  ttiat  this  Nation  learns  to  purctiase 
value  in  its  health,  to  "buy  right"  A  "buy  rigW 
strategy  will  not  only  save  money,  but  more 
importantly,  it  will  assure  all  of  us  that  we  re- 
ceive only  appropriate,  quality  services. 

The  HEART  bill  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
health  care  system  ttiat  truly  provkles  access 
to  all  regardless  of  income  and  that  guaran- 
tees control  over  costs. 

The  HEART  bill  includes  provisions  whwh 
will  encourage  cost  consckxjs  purchasing  of 
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health  insurance  and  health  care  by  emptoy- 
ers  and  tfieir  employees. 

The  HEART  bill  establishes  the  guidelines 
necessary  to  enable  hospitals  and  physicians 
to  collect  the  common,  corrputerized  infomna- 
tion  so  critkal  to  assuring  us  value  for  our 
health  care  dollar. 

And.  our  legislation  accomplishes  its  pur- 
poses by  addressing  the  problems  within  the 
context  of  the  cunrent  health  care  system  and 
preserving  its  strengths,  wtwch  have  made 
America  the  envy  of  ttie  worW. 

Currently.  Mr.  Speaker.  151  million  Ameri- 
cans receive  their  health  insurance  ttvough 
the  workplace.  Emptoyer-based  health  insur- 
ance has  sen/ed  this  Nation  and  its  citizens 
very  well. 

However,  we  also  know  85  percent  of  the 
uninsured  are  emptoyed  or  the  dependents  of 
those  workers.  And  further,  nwst  of  these 
Americans  work  in  small  businesses  of  less 
than  25  empk>yees. 

So.  to  improve  access  to  health  care  we 
need  a  plan  whkih  will  enable  more  smaN 
businesses  to  provkJe  insurance.  The  plan 
must  directly  address  the  main  obstacles 
whk:h  now  stand  in  the  way  of  small  business' 
access  to  affordatile  health  insurance. 

The  HEART  bill  will  clear  away  these  obsta- 
cles. Through  small  group  market  refomi,  the 
bill  provkJes  incentives  for  insurers  to  cut  ad- 
ministrative and  mari<eting  costs,  and  sell  ttie 
insurance  that  people  truly  need  without  the 
expensive  burdens  of  Government  mandated 
benefits. 

The  bill  also  protects  ttie  consumers  of 
health  insurance  by  assuring  them  ttiat  afford- 
able insurance,  called  MEDACCESS.  will  be 
availat)le.  and  by  prohibiting  such  harsh  prac- 
trces  as  denying  coverage  for  preexisting  con- 
ditkKis. 

Yet  MEDACCESS  is  not  the  solution  for  ev- 
eryone. Some  small  employers  do  not  have 
the  wtierewithal  to  afford  it  and  some  enploy- 
ees  will  not  be  at)te  to  purchase  it— no  matter 
how  affordatrfe  it  is.  Of  those  without  health  in- 
surance. 61  percent  live  at  200  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  or  betow.  These  Americans  may 
be  the  most  in  need  and  they  shouU  have 
health  care  available. 

To  assist  such  people,  the  Congress  in  the 
past  few  years  has  expanded  Medicaid  cov- 
erage for  many  at  or  near  ttie  poverty  line. 
These  exfjansions  have  been  made  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  but.  they  have  often  offered 
false  hope.  The  fiscal  realties  of  MedK^aid 
make  It  such  a  poor  payer  for  care  ttiat  many 
recipients  have  a  hard  time  finding  care.  Med- 
Kakj  simply  pays  too  little  to  hospitals  and 
physk:ians.  and  so.  many  provkjers  find  it 
unaflordaWe  to  treat  Medicaid  recipients.  This 
process  of  expanding  the  Medkakf  entitlemenf 
wittiout  ensuring  fair  reirrtxjrsements  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  promise  medicakl 
hoWs  out  and  has  left  the  poor  uncared  for. 

In  ttie  current  fiscal  environment  it  is  not 
ykely  that  Medk:aid  will  become  a  better 
payer.  Resolution  of  the  access  problem  for 
the  needy  must  focus  on  new  approaches  to 
delivery,  rather  than  expandkig  entitlements 
ttiat  in  practice  do  not  deliver. 

The  HEART  bill  offers  a  delivery  system  al- 
ternative to  the  further  expansion  of  entitle- 
ments. 
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The  bi*  would  expand  the  number  of  com- 
munity health  centers  to  assure  neighborhood 
access  for  America's  poor  and  uninsured. 
These  centers  would  bring  quality  physician 
and  outpatierTt  care  directly  to  those  most  in 
need 

Community  health  centers  wor1(.  and 
through  expansion  wiN  create  a  needed  neigh- 
borhood networtt  that  eventually  can  offer  fanv 
iy  support  services,  drug  treatmerrt  sen/ices 
and  access  to  such  important  health  programs 
asWIC. 

To  assure  ttie  availability  of  insurance  and 
community  care  we  must  attack  the  cost  prob- 
lem head  on.  To  accomplish  this,  we  need  to 
Ixjy  righr  in  the  healttx^are  marketplace. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  emptoyer  pur- 
chase of  cost  conscious  health  plans. 

The  oW  first  dollar  emptoyer-purchased  cov- 
erage promoted  overuse  of  medKal  sendees. 
The  HEART  bill  wouM  have  employers, 
through  managed  care  and  cost  sharing,  pur- 
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chase  plans  whk^  send  consumers  in  the  di- 
rectkxi  of  more  efficient,  quality  sen/ices. 

We  know  managed  care  can  cut  cost  Allied 
Signal  ^w  managed  care  help  it  reduce  in- 
creases in  health  care  costs  from  23  to  8  per- 
cent. Procter  and  Gamble's  experierice  saw  a 
reductk)n  in  its  annual  Increases  from  15  to  6 
percentJ 

The  tiack  record  is  the  same  for  otiier  env 
ployers.  We  must  develop  such  a  track  record 
for  all  consumers. 

Finall^,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  HEART  bill  woukj 
call  for  patient  data  to  be  collected  in  a  uni- 
form manner  by  the  year  2000  for  all  Ameri- 
cans WHO  go  to  the  hospital.  Only  through  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  wtiat  we  are  doing  and  its  ef- 
fect, can  we  guarantee  high  quality,  effective 
health  ciare  and  reduce  overutillzatk>n  of  serv- 
ices.      I 

For  Medicare  specifKally,  the  proposal 
woukJ  move  quality  assurance  from  focusir)g 
on  ttie  few  "bad  actors"  among  physk;ians 
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and  hospitali,  to  helping  all  provklers  improve 
care  to  their  patients. 

Common  medical  informatkm  is  key  to 
health  care  decisionmaking  and  purchasing — 
this  bill  woukJ  help  purchasers  determine  the 
best  buy,  based  on  greater  understanding  of 
the  outcomes  of  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  HEART  bill  provkJes  Inv 
portant  stepB  to  improve  and  reform  health 
care  coverage  in  this  Natk>n.  I  can  assure  the 
Congress,  wjis  bill  accentuates  the  best  in  our 
system  without  threatening  it  It  mobilizes 
forces  that  Interact  dynamk:ally  to  reduce 
!  access,  and  improve  quality. 
I  act  on  health  reform  is  now.  We 
colleagues,  to  join  us  in  taking 
ifble,  ratk>nal  approach  to  assuring 
access  to  the  quality  medk^  sennces  that  all 
Amerk:ans  (Reserve. 
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United  States 
1^  America 


Congressional  "Rtcord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  1 02     CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— JFWda^',  March  22, 1991 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ez- 
Iiiratlon  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Jkfp  Binga- 
MAN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 


(Ugulative  day  of  Wednnday.  Ftbniary  6,  1991) 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  OS  pray: 

But  if  any  jnovUie  not  for  his  oton,  and 
apedally  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he 
hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  mftdel.—I  Timothy  5:8. 

Oracioos  God,  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
we  thank  Thee  for  our  families,  and  we 
pray  for  them— for  spouses  and  chil- 
dren who  so  often  are  hostages  to  re- 
lentless Senate  schedules.  Help  all  of 
us  to  keep  our  priorities  in  order  and 
not  to  allow  anything,  however  impor- 
tant, to  alienate  us  firom  Thee  or  from 
our  families.  As  this  recess  begins,  help 
us  to  make  time— take  time— for  our 
loved  ones. 

In  His  name  who  is  incarnate  love. 

The  Lord  bless  you,  and  keep  you: 

The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  you.  and  be  gracious  unto  you: 

The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance 
upon  you,  and  give  you  peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICE31.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  firom  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Btrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUow- 
Ing  letter 

U.8.  Sbiats. 

FRBIDEMT  PBO  TBMFOSS. 

Washington.  DC,  March  22. 1991. 
TotheSenate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standlnr  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Jtrr  Bwoaman,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to 
pntorm  the  dntlee  of  the  Chair. 

BOBEicr  C.  BTSO. 
Frtsfdent  pro  fesvore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  has  been  apitroved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po^. The  leader  is  correct. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today,  following  the  time  reserved  for 
the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  appropriations  bills 
reached  agreement  and  the  House  is 
now  proceeding  to  take  up  the  results 
of  those  agreements.  I  expect  that  both 
measures  will  be  cleared  by  the  House 
in  the  next  few  hours  and  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  action  here. 

So  I  anticipate  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  and  I  hope  enact  both  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bills 
today.  It  is  my  intention  to  seek  con- 
sent of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
proceed  with  respect  to  both  measures 
by  voice  vote. 

I  believe  that  the  first  supplemental 
ajipropriations  bill,  that  dealing  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  is  non- 
controversial.  The  second  measure, 
while  Including  some  measures  on 
which  there  was  some  disagreement 
during  Senate  debate,  has  been  satia- 
factorily  resolved,  at  least  as  to  most 
Senators,  although  I  understand  that 
some  are  disappointed  with  the  results. 

So  I  hope  we  can  proceed  to  do  this 
by  voice  vote.  That  will  require  the 


consent  of  all  Senators.  Obviously,  as 
Senators  know,  under  our  rules,  if  Sen- 
ators seek  a  rollcall  vote,  they  have  a 
right,  or  if  a  Senator  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement, that  right  exists  as  well. 

So  Senators  should  be  aware  that  the 
two  approinlatlons  bills  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  acted  upon  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  expect  they 
will  be  received  here  in  the  Senate 
early  this  afternoon.  It  is  my  hope  to 
deal  with  them  promptly  by  consent 
without  the  necessity  for  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  will  shortly  be  seeking  the  con- 
sent of  all  Senators  to  do  so. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Ur.  President,  and  I 
say  to  my  colleagues,  earlier  this  week 
the  Senate  Roles  Committee  reported 
out  campaign  finance  reform  legisla- 
tion. After  several  days  of  hearings  on 
various  proposals,  the  committee  re- 
ported S.3,  the  Democratic  bill.  »ai 
S.6.  the  Republican  bill. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  set  to  re- 
port out  S.3  alone  when  Senator  Dolk 
inquired  about  the  possibility  of  the 
committee  reporting  both  the  Demo- 
cratic bill  and  the  Republican  bill  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  bipartisan  cont- 
promise.  In  a  spirit  of  comity,  and  out 
of  a  strong  desire  to  reach  an  acoei>t- 
able  comiiromlse  on  this  issue,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Sen- 
ator FOKD.  agreed  to  that  apiiroach. 
and  it  is  one  with  which  I  agree. 

The  Rules  Committee  will  formally 
file  its  report  on  S.3  over  the  recess 
and  when  we  return  to  session  after 
Easter,  both  biUs  will  be  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

As  I  have  stated  publicly  on  many  oc- 
casions on  the  Senate  floor  and  in 
other  public  places,  and  as  I  have  testi- 
fied before  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
place  a  very  high  priority  on  passing 
campaign  finance  reform  legislation 
this  year.  To  do  that,  I  intend  to  go  the 
extra  mile  to  reach  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment, if  it  Is  At  all  poMlble. 


•  This  "buUet**  sjrmbol  idendfiei  ■mcmcna  or  imeniom  wbicfa  ate  not  fpokcn  bjr  ■  awnbcr  of  the 
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Over  the  last  several  days,  members 
of  my  staCf  have  been  meeting  with 
members  of  the  Republican  leader's 
staff  to  review  the  issues  and  to  discuss 
the  means  by  which  we  can  bridge  ou- 
differences.  Later  today.  I  will  meet 
with  Senator  Dole  to  discuss  how  we 
will  proceed  in  our  effort  to  put  to- 
gether a  bipartisan  agreement. 

We  made  an  effort  toward  that  end 
last  year.  Senator  Dole  and  I  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  of  experts  to  rec- 
ommend a  compromise  solution  and 
then  we  named  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  to  meet  to  discuss  a  com- 
promise after  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
ported campaign  finance  reform  legis- 
lation. 

Our  efforts  failed,  but  we  did  narrow 
our  differences  and  we  did  reach  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  those  differences 
which  remain.  I  will  renew  that  effort 
this  year,  and  I  hope  that  after  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  Senator  Dole,  we 
can  agree  on  the  best  way  to  proceed. 

Of  course,  we  all  understand  that 
these  discussions  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely. I  hope  that  we  can  reach  a 
bipartisan  agreement,  but  if  we  cannot, 
I  intend  to  move  this  legislation  for- 
ward, in  any  event,  building  on  the  bi- 
partisan support  we  had  last  year  and 
advancing  this  legislation  as  far  as  we 
can. 

The  American  people  no  longer  have 
confidence  in  our  election  finance  sys- 
tem. They  demand  change  and  there 
should  be  change. 

I  am  determined  to  pass  comprehen- 
sive campaign  finance  reform  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  all  Senators  in  this  effort. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes  each. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  event  that  no  Senators  wish  to 
speak  in  morning  business,  and  we  will 
now  make  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  that  is  the  case,  then  I  want  to 
advise  Senators  of  my  intention  to 
place  the  Senate  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair  pending  action  in 
the  House  on  the  appropriations  bills, 
as  I  earlier  described. 

I  will  now  put  in  a  brief  quorum  call 
while  we  attempt  to  find  out  whether 


Sen  ators 


any 

ing  the 
will  be 
wish.  If 
a  period 
Mr. 
ofla 


sence 

The 
pore.  Tlje 

The 
call  the 

Mr.  FARD 


are  interested  in  address- 
Senate.  If  so.  obviously,  they 
fee  to  do  so  for  as  long  as  they 
not,  we  will  go  into  recess  for 
of  time  awaiting  House  action. 
Pj"esident,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 

quorum. 
4CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
clerk  will  call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 


roll. 


imous 
quorum 

The 
pore, 
dered. 


.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
c  onsent  that  the  order  for  the 

call  be  rescinded. 
A  CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
^^thout  objection,   it  is  so  or- 


NA'  i'lONAL  GUARD  COMBAT 
"]  LOUNDOUT"  BRIGADES 

Mr.  1  ORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  1 3  express  my  concern  about 
what  I  c  onsider  to  be  misleading  infor- 
mation jeing  circulated  about  the  Na- 
tional C  uard  combat  "roundout"  bri- 
gades w  lich  were  called  up  for  Oper- 
ations r  esert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
As  mos  of  us  know,  three  such  bri- 
gades wsre  federalized— the  256th  from 
Louisiai  a.  the  155th  from  Mississippi 
and  the  18th  from  Georgia.  These  units 
are  alig  led  with  Active  component  di- 
visions ( ,nd.  under  current  doctrine  and 
mobiliza  tion  plans,  each  is  pro- 
gramme I  to  be  the  third  brigade  of  its 
parent  A.  ctive  component  division. 

Over  ;he  past  several  months,  we 
have  hej  rd  much  about  the  readiness  of 
these  roindout  brigades.  We  have  been 
told  thi.t  they  were  not  ready  and 
could  n(  t  perform  their  assigned  mis- 
sions. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  do 
not  hav!  all  the  facts— that  we  have 
not  beer  told  the  whole  story,  and  that 
the  unfi  vorable  press  these  units  are 
receivini :  is  completely  unwarranted. 

To  thi  14,000-plus  soldiers  of  these 
three  br  gades,  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitudJ.  Those  soldiers  are  commit- 
ted service  members  who  volunteered 
to  serve  their  country,  responded  to  its 
call,  and  went  where  they  were  told. 

It  is  ii  nportant  at  the  outset  to  rec- 
ognize, irst,  that  the  three  brigades 
had  met  the  Army's  prescribed  stand- 
ards of  r  iadiness  prior  to  Desert  Shield 
and.  second,  that  postmobilization 
training  has  always  been  an  essential 
part  of  my  mobilization  and  deploy- 
ment pr<  cess.  I  would  further  point  out 
that,  had  the  Army  proceeded  with  its 
existing  k-oundout  brigade  policy  at  the 
time  ol  mobilization,  the  brigades 
could  ha  re  been  deployed  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  ;rained  along  side  of  their  Ac- 
tive peei  s. 

Howevsr,  upon  mobilization  the 
Army  cl  anged  the  plan,  the  rules  and 
the  process  of  postmobilization  train- 
ing. The  Army  threw  out  the  brigades 
postmob  lization  training  plans  and 
substituted  one  of  their  own,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  brigade  plans  were  de- 
veloped  in  conjunction  with  and  ap- 
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and 


diff(  rence 


this  subject  in  greater 

later  time.  The  Guard  has 

shortfalls  in  its  training  reg- 

move  promptly  to  rem- 

encourage  each  of  my  col- 

^eep  an  open  mind  on  this 

all  the  facts  and  then  let 

for  themselves. 

I  suggest  the  absence 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
will  call  the  roll, 
ative   clerk   proceeded   to 


'  :jSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 

Jail  be  rescinded. 

ACTI'^G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Withobt  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


SHA]  iIE  ON  YOU.  SONY 

Ms.  MDClirLSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
tell  you  anki  my  colleagues  about  a 
drama  that  lias  unfolded  in  Baltimore, 
come  to  a  head  in  Baltimore,  and  it 
tells  the  stiry  of  how  a  big,  foreign- 
owned  corporation  has  set  about 
wrecking  tae  American  dream  of  a 
small  woman  entrepreneur.  The  story 
is  a  simple  obe. 

A  woman  comes  to  this  country  from 
the  Philippibes  and  her  first  name  is 
Sony.  Her  list  name  is  Florendo.  She 
goes  about  M^orking  hard  to  save  a  few 
pennies  to  oben  a  small  downtown  res- 
taurant in  B  iltimore.  Through  her  own 
great  recipiis  and  sweat  equity,  she 
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builds    a    business,    and    she    calls    it 
Sony's. 

In  comes  Sony  Electronics  and  tells 
her  she  cannot  do  business  using  their 
name.  They  then  proceed  to  take  her 
into  court,  threaten  her  with  all  kinds 
of  lawsuits,  and  finally  the  other  day 
they  won.  And  Sony  Florendo's  res- 
taurant is  no  longer  in  Baltimore  now. 
It  is  S.  Florendo. 

Well,  you  know,  I  just  do  not  think 
that  is  right.  I  do  not  think 
megacorporations  with  megabucks 
ought  to  crush  a  small  entrepreneur 
who  in  no  way  jeopardizes  their  oper- 
ation nor,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
products  they  sell,  poach  on  that  rep- 
utation. 

This  woman's  business  sold  delightful 
Asian  food.  It  did  not  sell  TV's;  it  did 
not  sell  radios.  And  it  in  no  way  was 
poaching  on  the  reputation  of  Sony 
electronic  products. 

Well,  Mrs.  Florendo  has  no  legal  rem- 
edies anymore.  The  law  just  was  not  on 
her  side.  But  I  will  tell  you,  this  Sen- 
ator is  on  her  side.  I  have  just  written 
to  Sony  Corp.,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  I  said: 

DEAR  Mr.  Morfta:  Shame  on  you,  Sony. 

Shame  on  you  for  forcing  Mrs.  Resurrecion 
"Sony"  Robles-Florendo  to  remove  her  name 
from  her  restaurants  In  my  hometown  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  I  want  you  to  volun- 
tarily and  immediately  reconsider  this  deci- 
sion. 

Your  company  won't  let  Mrs.  Sony 
Florendo  use  her  own  good  name  to  sell  her 
own  good  food  in  her  own  country  that  al- 
lows you  to  trade  freely  even  as  you  treat 
her  unfairly. 

I've  known  Sony  Florendo  for  years.  I 
can't  understand  how  this  woman  is  a  threat 
to  Sony  Corporation.  She  is  a  fine  and  decent 
woman  who  serves  delicious  food  at  a  small 
downtown  restaurant  at  Harborplace  and  at 
a  suburban  mall — I've  been  there  and  eaten 
there.  She  sells  food,  not  electronics  or  any- 
thing that  competes  with  your  company. 

Sony  Corporation  has  billions  of  dollars. 
Why  are  you  bullying  her? 

"iTou  brought  a  S3  million  trademark  law- 
suit against  Mrs.  Florendo  in  1984.  You  knew 
she  couldn't  afford  to  take  on  your  high 
priced  lawyers.  But  she  tried  to  work  with 
you.  She  even  changed  her  restaurants'  name 
from  "Sony's"  to  "Sony  Florendo's."  Even 
that  wasn't  good  enough. 

Do  you  think  Phillips  Petroleum  should 
follow  your  lead  and  sue  Phillip's  Crab 
House?  Does  Scott  Paper  Company  have  to 
sue  Scott's  Hobby  and  Crafts  Shop? 

Sony  Cort)oratlon  may  have  the  law  on  its 
side.  But  you  do  not  have  common  sense  or 
even  common  decency  on  your  side.  I  can't 
believe  that  Sony  can  sign  a  SI  billion  con- 
tract with  Michael  Jackson  and  still  feel 
your  corporation  is  threatened  by  having  a 
couple  of  "Sony  Florendo's"  restaurants  in 
Baltimore. 

You  should  voluntarily  reconsider  this 
harassing,  humiliating  and  heavy  handed  de- 
cision. Liet  Sony  Florendo  use  her  good 
name.  Then  you  might  restore  your  own 
good  name  as  well. 

I  look  forward  to  your  prompt  response. 

Mr.  President,  Sony  Corp.  won  the 
legal  battle  with  Mrs.  Florendo,  but 
guess  what,  her  restaurants  are  open 
today.  Her  good  spirit  is  there.   She 


loves  this  country.  She  loves  this  coun- 
try, and  she  earns  a  living,  and  she 
puts  people  to  work. 

Though  Sony  Corp.  might  have  won 
the  lawsuit,  Mrs.  Florendo  wins  the 
battle.  She  is  about  hard  work,  sweat 
equity.  She  had  to  change  the  res- 
taurant's name,  but  if  you  talk  to  her, 
she  is  ready  to  go:  she  is  not  going  to 
be  stopped. 

I  regretted  that  I  had  to  do  this,  and 
most  of  all,  I  regretted  that  while  this 
woman  was  trying  to  earn  a  living,  es- 
tablish her  own  reputation,  and  care 
for  her  family,  she  had  to  go  through 
all  of  this  for  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  high- 
priced  lobbyists  out  there  for  Sony 
Corp.  have  heard  my  words,  and  I  think 
I  speak  for  all  of  Maryland  and  all  of 
America. 

Sony  Florendo  has  Barbara  Mikul- 
SKI,  and  I  believe  the  U.S.  Senate,  on 
her  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  March  19, 1991) 

Electronics  Giant  finally  Beats  a  woman 

Named  Sony 

(By  Cindy  Harper-Evans) 

It's  been  four  years  since  "Big  Sony  vs. 
Little  Sony"  headlines  appeared  in  local  and 
international  papers,  highlighting  the  un- 
seemly controversy  between  small  Baltimore 
restaurateur  Sony  Florendo  and  giant  Japa- 
nese electronics  manufacturer  Sony  Corp. 

But  to  Mrs.  Florendo.  owner  of  two  Phil- 
ippine-Asian restaurants  and  a  catering  op- 
eration bearing  her  name,  the  battle  she 
fought  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  just  a  few 
blocks  from  her  main  offlce  on  Park  Avenue 
is  still  very  real. 

Today,  Mrs.  Florendo  must  take  the  name 
"Sony"  off  the  signs  on  her  restaurants  at 
Harborplace  and  Owings  Mills,  her  banquet 
hall  on  Belair  Road  and  her  main  office 
downtown.  She  says  she  is  still  struggling  to 
decide  the  new  name  of  the  restaurant  she 
has  owned  since  1962. 

"Oh.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  it  will  be  S.R. 
Florendo  or  maybe  just  S.  Florendo,"  she 
said  yesterday,  her  voice  choking  at  the 
thought  of  changing  the  restaurant's  name 
from  "something  that  has  been  mine  since  I 
was  a  child." 

The  name  change  is  part  of  the  deal  Mrs. 
Florendo  reached  with  Sony  Corp.  in  1987  to 
drop  the  S2.9  million  lawsuit  it  had  filed 
against  her  for  alleged  trademark  infringe- 
ment, unfair  competition  and  deliberate  con- 
fusion of  consumers. 

Originally,  Mrs.  Florendo's  restaurants 
were  called  "Sony's."  In  response  to  the 
court  order,  she  initially  changed  the  name 
to  "Sony  Florendo's."  She  had  until  today  to 
get  rid  of  the  "Sony"  nickname  altogether 
from  all  of  her  signs  and  advertising. 

Mrs.  Florendo  has  not  yet  ordered  new 
signs  and  a  new  letterhead  for  her  res- 
taurants or  decided  how  they  will  be  de- 
signed. 

"She  is  trying  to  put  off  the  Inevitable— to 
think  about  other  things,"  her  husband, 
Oerardo  Florendo,  said. 


Sony  Corp.'s  hard  stance  with  a  small  en- 
trepreneur is  not  unusual;  the  company 
makes  a  habit  of  defending  its  trademark  ag- 
gressively. It  has  won  infringement  cases 
against  businesses  that  sell  everything  from 
chocolate  to  bicycles. 

But  the  Japanese  manufacturer's  actions 
have  had  a  big  effect  on  Mrs.  Florendo,  54, 
who  was  bom  Juana  Evelina  Resurrecion 
Robles  in  Cabanatuan,  the  Philippines,  a  few 
years  before  World  War  II  began. 

The  hardest  times  in  her  life  "all  have  to 
do  with  the  Japanese,"  Mrs.  Florendo  said, 
her  head  shaking  in  disbelief  and  her  eyes 
welling  with  tears  as  she  begins  to  tell  a 
story  she  says  she  has  never  shared  publicly. 

When  she  was  4,  Mrs.  Florendo's  father  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Japanese  soldiers.  He  was 
picked  up  at  a  restaurant  in  Manila  while  he 
was  having  lunch,  she  said. 

Her  father  was  interrogated  and  tortured 
for  10  days.  Mrs.  Florendo  said.  She  said  he 
was  about  to  be  killed  but  was  released  after 
he  was  able  to  prove  to  his  captors  through 
a  newspaper  article  that  he  was  a  judge. 

"My  grandfather  had  his  spinal  column 
smashed  by  Japanese  and  had  to  live  as  an 
invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Cousins  were 
slapped  so  hard  on  the  side  of  their  faces  by 
the  Japanese  that  they  lost  some  of  their 
hearing,"  Mrs.  Florendo  said. 

At  the  age  of  5,  she  had  her  "Qrst  negotia- 
tion with  the  Japanese,"  Mrs.  Florendo  re- 
called. 

The  Robles  family  owned  one  of  the  two  pi- 
anos in  their  town.  One  day  Japanese  sol- 
diers came  and  took  the  Robles'  piano  back 
to  their  barracks. 

"I  was  able  to  convince  a  soldier  to  come 
and  pick  me  up  so  I  could  still  ;atictlce  the 
piano,"  Mrs.  Florendo  recalled. 

"That  time  I  was  able  to  negotiate,  but 
with  Sony  Corp.,  there  was  no  compromise 
because  it  had  to  do  with  money,"  Mrs. 
Florendo  said. 

Several  years  ago.  Mrs.  Florendo  said,  she 
wanted  to  deal  with  her  hurt  over  the  Sony 
Corp.  experience  by  starting  an  organization 
to  help  small  entrepreneurs  engaged  in  ex- 
pensive legal  battles. 

"It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  fight  Sony 
because  each  day  my  husband,  my  son  and  I 
spent  away  from  my  restaurant,  it  meant 
something  was  not  getting  done  or  we  had  to 
pay  someone  to  take  our  idaces.  That  is  very 
expensive,"  Mrs.  Florendo  said.  In  addition, 
she  said,  the  legal  fees  were  exorbitant. 

But  Mrs.  Florendo  said  she  gave  her  idea 
up. 

"It  was  very  painful  for  me  to  keep  remem- 
bering my  experience.  It  made  me  very 
angry,  though  I  try  not  to  be,"  she  said. 

"But  one  thing  I've  learned  from  all  this  is 
that  when  you  are  honest  about  what  you  do, 
you  can  survive  even  the  biggest  fall,"  she 
said. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALX.  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:34  a.m.,  recessed  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair;  whereupon  at  12:30 
p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfCcer 
[Mr.  Kerrey]. 
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UMI 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
recognized. 
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DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  a  couple 
days  ago  I  offered  an  amendment  on 
H.R.  1281,  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  with  some  other  related 
items.  My  amendment  sought  to  strike 
section  203  of  that  legislation,  and  I 
was  pleased  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues supported  it  and  by  a  56-to-44 
vote  we  did  strike  that  section.  As  I  in- 
dicated 2  days  ago,  the  reason  for  offer- 
ing that  amendment  was  that  I  felt 
section  203  had  no  place  in  this  particu- 
lar legislation. 

It  directs  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  spend  money  that  it  does  not  want 
to  spend  on  a  project  that  it  does  not 
feel  is  necessary,  and  spend  it  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  which  it  may  or  may  not 
want,  to  conduct  any  of  the  proposed 
overhaul  of  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy. 

We  had  a  spirited  debate  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  particularly  my 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania.  As  I 
said,  I  was  pleased  that  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  to  strike  by  a 
56-to-44  vote. 

Subsequent  to  that,  because  a  similar 
attempt  in  the  House  had  failed,  the 
conference  made  a  determination  to  re- 
instate section  203.  So  the  conference 
report  back  now  before  us  has  rein- 
stated tliat  language. 

I  obviously  am  tempted  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  disagreement,  but  I  can 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The 
House  recently  took  up  this  matter 
again  and  by  more  than  a  3-to-l  mar- 
gin, defeated  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  restriking  sec- 
tion 203. 

So  we  are  engaged  in  what  wrill  be  a 
firuitless  exercise  here,  even  if  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  go  ahead  and  support  my 
additional  amendment  to  strike  it 
again.  It  will  simply  bounce  back  to 
the  House,  and,  as  I  said,  when  it  is  de- 
feated over  there  by  more  than  a  3-to- 
1  margin  we  can  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  amendment  at 
this  time  is  not  because  I  am  making  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  U.S.S.  Ken- 
nedy should  enter  into  a  Service  Life 
Extension  Program  at  a  cost  of  Jl  bil- 
lion, or  undergo  an  overhaul,  as  the 
Navy  requests,  at  a  cost  of  S550  million. 
That  ought  to  be  reason  enough— a  $500 
million  impact  on  the  taxpayer. 

But  it  was  not  my  primary  reason, 
nor  was  nriy  primary  reason  to  indicate 
that  this  work,  if  it  takes  place  and 
when  it  takes  place,  should  be  done  at 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  or 
anywhere  else.  That  may  be  a  second- 
ary reason  which  at  some  point  the 
Navy  has  to  consider,  and  maybe  this 


body  mist  consider.  But  that  also  was 
not  my  primary  retison. 
My  primary  reason  for  offering  the 


amend 
this  is 
that  we 


nt  to  strike  was  simply  to  say 
t  the  procedure  or  the  process 
ought  to  use  to  make  these 
kinds  of]  decisions.  We  have  established 
in  this  I  body  an  authorizing  process 
we  can  call  up  the  appropriate 
,— in  this  case,  the  Department 
of  Defease  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  aijd  others— to  make  a  valid  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  this 
work  ouferht  to  be  done  and  how  it  can 
be  done  [most  cost  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. J 

I  also  prought  it  up  because,  as  I  said 
on  Wednesday,  it  was  a  very  clever  way 
of  circumventing  the  base-closing  proc- 
ess. By  designating  a  specific  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  at  a  specific  place, 
you  are  I  in  effect  removing  a  specific 
militarjj  location  from  the  effect  of  the 
Base-ClcBing  Procedure  Commission's 
decision  ito  close  it. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  or  not  the  sec- 
ond Baie-Closing  Commission  would 
recommend  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  be  closed.  Apparently,  the  Sen- 
ators frjm  Pennsylvania  thought  it 
might.  1  hey  came  up  with  an  ingenious 
way  of  <  ircvunventing  that  decision.  I 
do  not  t  link  that  is  proper  procedure. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  ought  to  tolerate.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  tie  way  in  which  we  ought  to 
legislate 

I  have  led  the  effort,  along  with  Sen- 
ator McCain,  to  give  the  President 
line-iteni  veto  authority.  He  needs  the 
authority  for  the  very  reason  that  sec- 
tion 203  is  in  here,  that  Members  of 
this  bod^  have  traditionally  and  his- 
torically tried  to  circumvent  the  regu- 
lar proc«  ss  of  bringing  an  issue  before 
the  bodj  for  a  determination  as  to 
whether  t  should  go  forward  or  not  be- 
cause th(  y  do  not  want  it  to  stand  the 
light  of  1  )ublic  debate,  public  scrutiny, 
and  an  1  p  or  down  vote,  fearing  that 
they  wll  not  be  successful  in  winning 
that  vote . 

So  instead,  it  is  attached  to  an  ap- 
propriation which  is  a  popular  appro- 
priation that  they  know  the  President 
is  going  ;o  sign;  he  is  not  going  to  op- 
pose th(t  appropriation  to  pay  for 
Desert  SI  deld  and  Desert  Storm.  We  all 
know  thi  3  is  legislation  that  the  coun- 
try needi  ,  and  that  the  President  was 
going  to  eventually  sign.  This  is  the 
place  wljere  we  can  slip  all  our  little 
goodies  it  that  we  do  not  want  to  bring 
before  thp  body,  because  we  are  afraid 
they  willlnot  succeed. 

It  is  tl^s  very  practice  which  I  think 
ought  to  {cause  us  to  forfeit  the  ability 
that  we  (have  to  appropriate  here  on 
of  a  basis  in  favor  of  a  line- 
authority  for  the  executive 
fhich  I  think  would  put  an  end 
id  of  practice. 
t  getting  sick  and  tired  of 


this  kin 
item  ve 
branch, 
to  this 
I  am  j 


picking  ujp  the  paper  every  day  after  we 
pass  an  fippropriations,  and  watching 
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this  list  of  x)rk  barrel  special  interest 
money  speeding  projects  be  listed  to 
the  public.  It  is  an  embarrassment  to 
go  home  ani  hear:  "What  are  you  peo- 
ple doing  there";  to  have  to  answer 
those  kindi  of  questions.  "When  are 
you  going  o  be  honest  and  up  front 
with  the  American  people?  When  are 
you  going  ^o  put  your  favors  on  the 
line,  wheth9r  you  are  for  something  or 
against  something,  and  stop  this 
multibillionrdollar  grab  bag  of  slipping 
stuff  in  at  the  end  that  the  public  does 
not  have  an  y  way  of  finding  out  about 
until  the  en  I?" 

I  am  just  jutting  my  fellow  Senators 
on  notice  tliat  as  the  appropriations 
bills  come  through,  I  am  not  going  to 
hesitate  to  come  down  here  and  point 
out  pork  barrel  special  interest 
projects  thap;  have  not  been  authorized, 
that  have  no  place  on  the  appropria- 
tions, and  that  would  never  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  the  light  of  day  of  public 
debate,  because  this  thing  takes  place 
over  and  ovpr,  and  the  toll  mounts  in 
impact  on  the  budget.  The 
ibout  bankrupt.  Everybody 
Yet  we  keep  spending  be- 
'e  even  agreed  to  on  the 


terms  of  th 

country  is 

knows  that 

yond  what 

budget 
I  heard  all  these  great  speeches  about 

how  this  nfw  budget  we  passed  last 
to  finally  impose  the  dis- 
iady,  here  we  are;  it  is 
months  into  the  new 
icause  these  expenditures 
the  definition  of  emer- 
they  do  not  have  to  con- 
requirements  of  the  new 


year  is  goi 
cipline.    Al 
March,     2Vi 
Congresss. 
come    unde 
gency,  then 
form  to  th 
budget  proc 

So  what 
that  are  no 
of  this  is  V 
But  a  lot  o 
ness    being 
have  found 


re  find  in  here  are  things 

emergencies  at  all.  Some 

.lid  and  very  appropriate. 

things  that  have  no  busl- 

labeled   dire    emergencies 

^  leir  way  into  this  bill  as  .a 

way  of  circumventing  the  process. 

I  think  w^  ought  to  be  embarrassed 
about  what  Ve  do.  The  public  is  fed  up 
with  this  piocess.  It  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  We  ought  to  enact  a  line- 
item  veto  authority  to  save  us  from 
ourselves.  Wfe  ought  to  give  that  to  the 
President.  Wte  need  that  check  and  bal- 
ance, because  it  seems  that  we  just 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  take 
items  which  we  know  would  not  be 
passed  if  hkndled  on  an  individual 
basis,  slip  tl^em  into  these  things,  de- 
clare them  Ian  emergency,  hope  the 
press  or  thel  public  does  not  find  out 
about  it  imttil  after  it  is  passed,  and 
then  we  go  home  to  wink  at  our  con- 
stituents anA  say,  "I  brought  home  a 
little  more  pork." 

That  is  noti  the  way  to  run  this  coun- 
try. We  are  rimning  this  country  into  a 
massive  deficit.  I  just  again  want  to 
point  out  thjat  if  there  is  ever  a  jus- 
tification foi^  line-item  veto,  if  we  as  a 
body  have  eyer  forefeited  our  right  to 
claim  that  wie  are  responsible  in  terms 
of  how  we  handle  the  taxpayers' 
money,  it  is  through  things  like  this. 
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I  will  not  offer  this  amendment.  I  can 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  It  is 
not  going  to  pass. 

This  legislation  needs  to  pass,  be- 
cause it  contains  some  important 
items.  But  I  hope  we  can  show  a  little 
more  discipline  around  this  place  and 
not  take  advantage  of  this  clever  little 
procedure  to  slip  something  over  on 
the  public.  Frankly,  it  is  not  getting 
by  them  anjnnore.  They  are  disgusted 
and  I  am  disgusted.  We  ought  to  be  em- 
barrassed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
strong  exception  to  the  remarks  made 
by  my  colleague  from  Indiana.  As  was 
pointed  out  to  him  repeatedly  during 
our  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  2  days 
ago,  section  203  is  not  designed  to  bene- 
fit the  people  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  our  taxpaying 
Americans.  Section  203.  which  says 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
spend  prior  year  funds  only  on  the 
Service  Life  Extension  Program 
[SLEP]  on  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Yard,  will  not  cost 
the  American  taxi>ayer  a  dime.  The 
money  for  SLEP  of  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy 
is  money  that  has  been  appropriated 
and  authorized  in  accordance  with  the 
Navy's  fiscal  year  1991  request — money 
that  will,  in  fact,  save  the  American 
taxpayer  money. 

If  the  Navy  has  changed  its  mind 
with  respect  to  SLEP,  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  decide.  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  Navy  delays  expendi- 
ture of  funds  provided  for  SLEP,  the 
planned  date  for  commencement  of 
work  on  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy  is  further 
delayed  beyond  1993  at  additional  cost 
both  in  defense  capability  and  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  represents 
that  it  will  cost  $1.2  billion  to  SLEP 
the  U.S.S.  Kennedy.  This  estimate  is 
simply  wrong,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  estimates  the  Navy  itself  has  been 
using.  The  latest  estimate  we  have  re- 
ceived is  S870  million — a  figure  we  be- 
lieve to  be  accurate.  The  Senator  has 
also  chosen  not  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  alternative  to  SLEP,  a  complex 
overhaul,  will  only  cause  the  Navy  to 
return  to  Congress  5  years  from  now 
and  ask  for  another  S550  million  to  do 
another  complex  overhaul.  Not  only 
will  this  cost  more  than  a  SLEP  of  the 
U.S.S.  Kennedy,  but  it  will  keep  the 
ship  out  of  service  longer  and  will  only 
extend  the  service  life  10  years  as  op- 
posed to  15  to  ao  years  with  a  single 
SLEP.  According  to  Navy  documents  I 
included  in  the  Record  on  Wednesday, 
March  20,  1991,  during  a  SLEP  an  air- 
craft carrier  receives  structural  repairs 
to  the  basic  hull,  power  generation, 
main  propulsion,  and  auxiliary  sys- 
tems, including  cooling  systems  and 
electrical  distribution.  This  same  docu- 
ment says  that  "a  study  of  the  work 
package  on  SLEP  has  concluded  that  a 
series  of  shorter  availabilities  [COH]  is 


not  a  substitute  in  that  the  OPNAV  ob- 
jectives could  not  be  met."  I  don't 
know  why  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
chosen  to  ignore  these  facts  concerning 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  SLEP,  but  it  is 
for  this  very  reason  that  the  Congress 
controls  the  purse  strings  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  not  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

What  the  Senator  from  Indiana  also 
fails  to  mention  either  because  he  is 
misinformed  or  has  chosen  to  neglect 
the  long-term  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tion, is  that  the  Navy  wants  to  cancel 
the  Service  Life  Extension  Program  to 
create  justification  for  closing  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Yard.  The  Navy  is 
at  a  loss  to  provide  data  which  shows 
that  it  will  save  the  American  tax- 
payer money  if  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  is  closed.  In  fact  the  estimates 
available  to  |is  in  the  Navy's  environ- 
mental impact  statement  show  that  it 
will  cost  at  least  $140  million  to  close 
the  yard  over  and  above  the  costs  of 
hazardous  waste  cleanup  which  could 
exceed  $200  million.  The  only  thing  the 
Navy  gains  by  discontinuing  the  SLEP 
Program  and  closing  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Yard  is  justification  in  the  fu- 
ture to  build  new  and  more  expensive 
nuclear  carriers. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  also 
failed  to  mention  that  it  costs  upwards 
of  $1.4  billion  to  SLEP  a  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier,  not  to  mention  the  costs 
associated  with  disposal  of  the  spent 
nuclear  fuel  and  the  difficulties  in 
identifying  an  acceptable  disposal  site. 
My  colleagues  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  the  2-year  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  fiscal  year  1993. 
the  Navy  has  requested  $850  million  in 
advanced  procurement  for  CVN-76,  the 
newest  nuclear  carrier.  I  am  advised 
that  when  all  costs  are  computed,  it 
costs  approximately  $4  billion  to  pur- 
chase a  new  nuclear  carrier.  These  are 
all  issues  which  will  be  reviewed  as 
Congress  considers  the  fiscal  year  1992 
funding  request  for  the  first  install- 
ment on  the  Department  of  Defense's 
new  force  structure  plan.  The  base  clo- 
sure process  will  also  address  many  of 
these  issues. 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  that  the  Senate 
conferees  acted  correctly  in  retaining 
this  important  provision  so  that  the 
SLEP  Program  can  be  preserved  and 
congressional  direction  with  respect  to 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  the  U.S.S. 
Kennedy  upheld. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  DAIRY 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  come  to 
the  floor  to  express  my  disgust  at  the 
decision  to  drop  from  the  supplemental 
the  dairy  amendment  which  this  Sen- 
ate adopted  on  a  60-^  vote. 

I  wish  my  colleagues — and  the  admin- 
istration— could  meet  the  dairy  farm- 


ers of  Wisconsin.  These  are  decent  i)eo- 
ple,  hard-working  people,  people  who 
love  their  land  and  their  life  style  and 
want  to  preserve  it.  They  are  produc- 
tive people,  people  who  have  made  it 
possible  for  Americans  to  have  milk 
and  cheese  at  low  prices,  people  who 
have  fed  our  country  and  the  world  for 
generations.  These  people  are  the  back- 
bone of  America. 

Well  last  night  we  turned  our  back 
on  them. 

The  prices  that  dairy  farmers  are 
getting  have  fallen  by  over  25  percent 
in  the  last  few  months.  Twenty-five 
percent.  One  quarter  of  their  income  is 
gone.  Not  many  people  shed  teara 
about  that  because  there  is  still  milk 
in  the  stores  and  cheese  on  the  shelves. 
But  consumers  know  that  the  prices 
they  pay  for  dairy  products  have  not 
gone  down — in  fact,  in  some  cases  they 
have  gone  up— despite  this  drop  in  milk 
prices. 

Now  Mr.  President,  some  of  us  tried 
to  do  something  about  that.  Working 
with  Senator  Leaht,  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Conmiittee,  we  offered 
an  amendment  to  provide  a  little  more 
support  for  our  farmers.  $1.20  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  for  most  farmers. 
That  is  not  a  lot.  Mr.  President,  but  it 
would  have  helped  our  farmers — and  it 
would  not  have  hurt  anyone  else. 

Our  amendment  was  budget  neutral. 
It  would  not  cost  the  Treasury  one  red 
cent.  Our  amendment  was  crafted  to 
protect  consumers  and  to  protect  peo- 
ple who  participate  in  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. No  one  would  have  been  hurt  by 
our  amendment  and  some  people  would 
have  been  helped. 

But  the  administration  would  not 
agree  to  it.  They  sent  up  a  veto  mes- 
sage because  the  ajnendment  would 
make  changes  in  Federal  milk  market- 
ing orders,  because  it  would  disturb 
some  economic  theory,  they  have. 

Well  I  have  a  theory  too.  My  theory 
is  that  when  you  can  help  some  people 
without  hurting  anyone  else  you  ought 
to  do  it.  And  that  is  what  our  amend- 
ment did. 

Now,  the  administration  is  willing  to 
help  Jordan — sell  them  arms,  give 
them  aid  despite  the  fact  that  they 
hurt  our  effort  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
administration  will  bail  out  the  S&L 
industry  and  ask  taxpayers  to  save  the 
banking  industry — but  it  will  not  do 
anything  for  the  people  who  earn  the 
money  that  goes  into  those  banks  and 
S&L's. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  make 
sense.  It  cannot  be  explained  to  the 
dairy  farmers  in  my  State  or  my  re- 
gion. 

In  the  2  yeare  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  seen  some  amazing  things. 
Mr.  President,  but  this  takes  the  cake. 
I  gave  some  serious  thought  to  asking 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  this  issue  again. 
But  I  know  how  to  count — and  I  know 
that  we  would  not  prevail.  But  this  is 
one  Senator  who  wants  the  record  to 
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reflect  that  he  would  vote  against  this 
supplemental. 

This  is  also  one  Senator  who  wants 
the  administration  to  understand  that 
they  have  broken  faith  with  America's 
dairy  farmers.  They  have  also  broken 
faith  with  those  of  us  who  are  being 
asked  to  support  an  extension  of  fast 
track  for  GATT.  In  fact,  I  talked  to 
Ambassador  Hills  about  that  issue  this 
morning.  While  I  would  like  to  believe 
her  promises  that  dairy  farmers  will  be 
protected  in  the  GATT  negotiations, 
what  I  saw  yesterday  makes  that  a  lot 
harder  to  do.  And  I  told  her  that  this 
morning. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
making  this  point  very  clear:  What  was 
done  last  night  was  not  only  a  defeat 
for  dairy  farmers,  but  a  defeat  for 
American  values.  It  was  a  defeat  for 
protecting  an  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  will  not  go 
away.  Unlike  the  administration,  I  am 
not  prei>ared  to  leave  our  dairy  faurmers 
helpless— unable  to  make  a  living  on 
today's  milk  pnces.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  the  60  Members  of  this  body  who 
supported  our  efforts  will  be,  either.  I 
hope  that  somehow,  some  day,  the  ad- 
ministration will  decide  to  recognize 
that  dairy  farmers  deserve  and  demand 
their  help. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:45  p.m.,  recessed  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair;  whereupon,  the  Sen- 
ate reassembled  at  11:46  a.m.  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfQcer 
[Mr.  Kohl]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f^m  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
onanlmous  consent  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEREGULATION  AT  THE  FCC 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  that 
was  in  Wednesday's  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Deregulation  at  the  FCC 
(By  Edmund  L.  Andrews) 

Washington.  March  18.— As  an  advocate  of 
deregulaUon.  Al&ed  C.  Sikes,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
has  a  sweeping  agenda  for  relaxing  many 
longatandloff  regulations  throuKbout  the 
communications  industries  and  encoura^ng: 
new  technology. 

But  last  week's  impasse  on  rerun  rights  for 
television  networks  casts  substantial  doubt 


on  wheth  sr  he  can  forge  a  majority  Crom  an 
increaslni  riy  fractious  panel  to  accomplish 
his  goals. 

Mr.  Si  lies,  a  one-time  Missouri  television 
broadcastfer,  has  been  widely  praised  for  his 
grasp  of  the  Issues,  but  his  corporate  style 
tends  to  [rate  on  some  of  the  other  strong- 
willed,  p<^itically  ambitious  commissioners. 

The  machinations  leading  up  to  the  last 
week's  (Jeadlock  reflect  a  deep  division 
among  tke  five  F.C.C.  commissioners,  in 
terms  of  both  political  philosophy  and  per- 
sonal anil  tiosities.  On  one  side  swe  Mr.  Slkes. 
51  years  old,  and  Commissioner  James  H. 
Quelle,  7( ,  a  former  radio  executive  in  De- 
troit wh<  also  favors  relaxing  regrulatory 
barriers.  On  the  other  are  three  commis- 
sioners—i  herrie  P.  Marshall,  Ervin  S. 
Duggan  t  nd  Andrew  C.  Barrett— who  may 
yet  hand  Mr.  Sikes  a  humiliating  defeat  on 
the  rerun  Issue. 

The  spll  t  is  important  because  it  could  Im- 
I>ede  prog -ess  on  other  Issues;  a  fragmented 
commissii  m  is  far  more  likely  to  be  para- 
lyzed by  1  itense,  well-finished  lobbying  from 
competinf  interest  groups.  Yet,  rapidly 
changing  markets  and  technology  have 
greatly  ii^creased  the  pressure  on  the  F.C.C. 
to  tackle  a  wide  range  of  questions: 

Whethei  to  relax  restrictions  on  long-dis- 
tance prljlng  by  the  American  Telephone 
and  Teleg  -aph  Company. 

Elimina  ting  rules  that  limit  the  number  of 
radio  and  television  stations  a  single  com- 
pany may  own. 

Realloc)  ting  portions  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum to  I  lew  technologies,  like  interactive 
television 

Increaslig  the  authority  of  local  govern- 
ment to  rfgulate  prices  charged  by  cable  tel- 
evision operators. 

Where  si>me  commissioners  stand  on  these 
issues  rentains  unclear.  What  is  clear  is  that 
resentmeits  are  smoldering  everywhere. 
"Collegiallty  at  the  F.C.C.  is.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, a  p  lie  shadow  of  its  former  self,"  Mr. 
Duggan  Slid  In  a  recent  speech.  "I  feel  like 
a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  be- 
fore refor  n:  I  am  given  one  proposal  and 
asked  to  v  3te  only  yes  or  no." 

He  add«d  that  he  was  not  blaming  Mr. 
Sikes  pers  anally,  but  he  complained  that  the 
F.C.C.  stuff,  which  provides  the  crucial 
legwork  ii  policymaking,  acts  at  the  behest 
of  the  ch  lirman  and  not  for  the  commis- 
sioners as  i  group. 

Mr.  Slkns.  for  his  part,  said  he  felt  frus- 
trated. "W  hat  I've  seen  develop  over  the  last 
few  montl  s  is  the  use  of  divide-and-conquer 
toctics.  wiry-well  placed  leaks  and  people 
creating  ijumors  and  then  spreading  them 
around,"  lie  said  in  an  interview  Friday. 

But  he  a  Ided  that  despite  the  wide  split  on 
the  rerun  ssue.  he  Is  confident  that  "the  fis- 
sures are  i  lot  so  deep  as  to  preclude  us  from 
handling  ii  nportant  matters." 

R  oijOsophical  differences 

It  Is  too  early  to  predict  whether  the  three 
commlssic  aers  will  continue  to  vote  as  a 
block,  but  all  of  them  have  fundamental 
philosophi^  differences  with  Mr.  Sikes. 

Mr.  Dug*an,  who  is  51,  a  former  journalist 
who  once; worked  In  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's '  White  House,  remains  a  devout 
Democrat  Jon  many  Issues  and  tilts  toward 
traditional  regulation  in  broadcast  and  tele- 
phone Issi.es.  He  has  become  a  persistent 
thorn  In  llr.  Slkes's  side  by  repeatedly  ob- 
jecting to  deregulation  moves. 

Mr.  Sik«s's  fiercest  opponent  is  Commis- 
sioner Marshall,  37,  a  former  White  House 
aide  under  President  Ronald  Reagan  with 
strong  contacts  throughout  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration.  ^  leading  figure  in  the  unsuccess- 
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ful  effort  to  1  elp  persuade  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove John  Tower  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
ISikes's  chief  rival  to  become 
the  two  do  not  like 


J  49,  is  a  Republican  who  served 
for  11  years  ai  a  commissioner  on  the  IllinoiB 
Commerce  Commission,  which  regulates 
utlliUes. 

The  Imjnedlate  issues  is  whether  to  retain 
rules,  Imposeil  in  1970,  which  bar  the  tele- 
vision netwoAs  from  obtaining  rerun  rights 
to  the  shows  they  broadcast.  The  rules  were 
adopted  in  tie  wake  of  Government  anti- 
trust concerns  and  are  intended  to  prevent 
the  network^  from  using  their  access  to 
primetlme  viewers  to  bully  producers  and 
studios.  The  Hollywood  studios  have  fiercely 
defended  the  ijules,  but  the  networks  and  the 
Bush  Admlnlttratlon  argue  that  they  are 
outdated  and  fhould  be  repealed. 

Ms.  Marshall  has  long  been  the  most  per- 
sistent champion  for  Hollywood  forces  in  the 
current  debat^  even  though  her  colleagues  in 
the  White  House  favor  the  networks'  posi- 
tion. "I  belle^te  what's  driving  her  is  her  ha- 
tred of  Al  Sikes,"  said  one  industry  lobbyist, 
who  Insisted  op  anonymity. 

"I  don't  ha^  Al  and  I  don't  even  dislike 
him."  Ms.  Marshall  said.  "I  will  decide  this 
issue  on  the  ijierits  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
personalities.'' 

CHRISTIAN  EVANGELICAL  INFLUENCE 

Last  week.  Both  Mr.  Duggan  and  Ms.  Mar- 
shall teamed  jip  to  endorese  a  surprise  pro- 
posal to  continue  restrictions  on  the  net- 
works. The  prbposal— circulated  without  ad- 
vance notice  So  Mr.  Sikes— came  from  Com- 
missioner Bafrett.  Mr.  Barrett's  relations 
with  Mr.  Sike^  are  at  best  cool. 

Mr.  Slkes  fajvors  a  three-year  phase-out  of 
the  rules,  whic^h  were  imposed  in  1970. 

Mr.  Duggan;  who  Joined  the  commission 
last  year,  is  bist  known  for  supporting  meas- 
ures to  curb  what  the  F.C.C.  calls  "indecent 
programming.!'  meaning  with  strong  sexual 
content.  His  aominatlon  was  fueled  in  large 
measure  by  Aipport  from  Christian  evan- 
gelical groupej 

"SHcilOOZINO"  WON'T  HELP 

In  the  debate  over  syndication  rights,  Mr. 
Duggan  has  rebeatedly  said  he  wants  to  pro- 
tect "less  poT4erful"  Interests  in  the  enter- 
tainment industry,  like  independent  produc- 
ers, writers  an0  directors.  But  he  has  also  ex- 
pressed a  broider  sympathy  for  traditional 
regulation.       | 

Supporters  otf  Mr.  Sikes  praise  him  for  his 
ability  to  cultivate  good  relations  with  Con- 
gress, but  some  also  say  he  has  run  the 
F.C.C.  like  a  (jhief  executive,  falling  to  cul- 
tivate his  fellow  commissioners. 

In  reply.  Mr.  Sikes  said  he  was  "absolutely 
certain  that  tkere  are  times  when  I've  been 
less  attentive  than  I  should  have  been."  But 
he  added:  "Wejve  got  some  philosophical  dif- 
ferences up  here  that  can't  be  papered  over. 
You  can't  Just  eliminate  them  by  going  down 
the  hall  and  scnmoozlng." 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
tide  is  written  by  Edmund  Andrews, 
and  it  references  a  quandary,  a  con- 
flict, that  e^sts  at  the  Federal  Com- 
munications 1  Commission.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  n^t  only  concerned  by  this 
conflict,  andj  the  inability  of  the  FCC 
to  make  a  dacision  about  what,  to  me, 
is  an  issue  ol  very  important  economic 
interests  in  the  country.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  networks  want  the  right  to 
be  able  to  gain  revenues  from  the  sjm- 
dication  of  t€  levision  shows,  and  on  the 
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other,  the  studios  and  independent  pro- 
ducers do  not  want  them  to  have  that 
right.  There  is  a  big  conflict  going  on 
now,  and  the  administration  is  taking 
a  position  in  support  of  the  networks. 
This  article  merely  describes  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  three  people  at  the  FCC 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  would  ac- 
tually preserve  the  status  quo,  slightly 
modified. 

I  am  not  concerned  myself  about 
which  side  the  FCC  comes  down  on  in 
this  issue.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  is 
going  to  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska. Trying  to  decide  who  gets  the 
revenue  from  reruns  essentially  is  what 
the  FCC  is  trying  to  decide.  What  con- 
cerns me  is  the  nature  of  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  FCC.  One  of  the 
Commissioners,  Ms.  Sherrie  Marshall, 
is  quoted  in  the  article  saying,  "I  do 
not  hate  the  Chairman;  I  do  not  even 
dislike  him." 

Well,  everyone  that  I  have  talked  to 
who  observes  the  FCC  now  disputes 
that.  In  fact,  they  are  in  a  stalemate  at 
the  FCC  because  Miss  Marshall  does,  in 
fact,  hate  the  Chairman  of  this  five- 
person  Board.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
who  have  worked  in  a  democracy  know 
that  if  you  have  a  five-person  board, 
and  one  person  is  angry  and  wants  to 
get  the  Chairman,  this  little  five-per- 
son board  is  going  to  have  a  difficult 
time  functioning.  Indeed,  that  is  what 
has  happened. 

You  say,  what  is  the  big  deal,  what  is 
the  consequence  of  that?  Well,  Mr. 
President,  the  Commerce  Committee 
recently  voted  out  of  committee  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  allow 
the  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
to  get  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
telecommunications  equipment.  It  has 
been  a  very  contentious  issue  for  years. 
I  support  that  piece  of  legislation.  I 
have  taken  the  position,  in  fact  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  when  I 
was  the  lead  Governor  for  tele- 
communications, that  we  should  move 
to  eliminate  the  restrictions  that  are 
imposed  by  a  consent  decree  that  was 
established  at  the  time  that  AT&T  was 
divested  and  broken  up  and  felt  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  FCC  to 
make  those  regulatory  decisions  rather 
than  having  a  Federal  judge  make 
those  decisions. 

I  must  tell  you  that  having  taken 
that  position  since  1986.  and  having 
been  an  advocate  for  it  for  the  past  6 
years,  what  is  going  on  in  the  FCC 
shakes  my  confidence.  In  fact  I  am  not 
so  certain  any  longer  that  the  FCC  is 
the  best  place.  Certainly  they  have  a 
staff.  Certainly  they  have  the  re- 
sources. Certainly  it  would  make  sense 
on  paper  for  the  FCC  to  be  doing  it,  but 
if  there  is  fracture  and  having  dif- 
ficulty making  decisions,  it  may  be 
that  the  Federal  judge.  Judge  Greene, 
ought  to  be  left  with  the  power  to 
make  those  decisions.  I  regret  that.  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  under  normal 


circumstances,  particularly  when  it  re- 
lates to  manufacture,  that  the  FCC  be 
making  decisions. 

Fundamental  to  our  shifting  this  au- 
thority to  the  FCC  is  the  belief  they 
have  the  capacity  to  determine  when  a 
telephone  company  is  cross  subsidizing 
a  manufacturing  operation  and  thus 
competing  in  an  unfair  fashion  with  a 
small  entrepreneur  that  is  trying  to  de- 
liver manufactured  goods  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  very  troubled  not  just  by  this 
article  but  by  getting  it  confirmed  by 
other  people.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
rapidly  growing  sector  of  our  economy; 
this  is  the  information  industry.  Not 
only  is  it  important  for  us  economi- 
cally, but  it  is  important  for  us  so- 
cially as  well. 

Those  of  us  who  are  parents  are  con- 
stantly troubled  by  what  we  see  on 
commercial  television  and  what  we  see 
in  our  movie  houses.  We  very  often  find 
ourselves  saying  we  do  not  want  our 
children  to  be  exposed  to,  in  effect,  the 
violence  we  have  seen  in  the  last  20 
years.  So,  I  believe  in  many  ways  the 
FCC  may  be  the  most  importaJit  ap- 
pointed body  that  we  have  in  the  entire 
Federal  Government. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  simply  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagrues  as 
well  as  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  This  five-per- 
son body,  it  seems  to  me  as  a  con- 
sequence of  one  individual  and  her  per- 
sonal animosity  toward  the  chairman, 
is  determined  to  make  it  awfully  dif- 
ficult for  this  Commission  to  make  the 
kinds  of  judgments  that  we  need  so  the 
economy  can  grow,  so  we  get  the  kinds 
of  applications  that  those  of  us  who  are 
parents  trust  are  good  applications. 
I  thank  the  chair. 


amount  already  delivered  by  Japan  or 
in  the  pipeline  to  $11  billion. 

I  congratulate  the  Japanese  Grovem- 
ment  on  this  timely  step,  and  look  for- 
ward optimistically  to  receiving  word 
of  payment  of  the  final  S2  billion  of  its 
pledge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Embassy  of  Japan, 
Washington.  DC.  March  22. 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Republican  Leader  Dolb:  I  am 
pleaised  to  announce  that  this  week,  Jaiian 
ma4e  another  disbursement  of  ¥793.91  billion 
to  the  United  States  in  fulfillment  of  its 
pledge  of  financial  support  to  the  multi- 
national forces  in  the  Gulf.  This  amount  rep- 
resents approximately  S6  billion  (at 
SI  .00=  ¥130.  the  exchange  rate  used  for  the 
supplementary  budget). 

This  transfer  of  funds  constitutes  the  first 
installment  on  the  pledge  made  by  Japan  In 
late  January  to  add  ¥1,170  billion  (»  billion) 
to  its  earlier  contribution  of  $2  billion,  for 
the  multinational  forces  in  the  Gulf.  A  pre- 
dominant portion  of  the  additional  contribu- 
tion will  be  received  by  the  U.S..  as  was  the 
case  for  the  first  $2  billion  contribution. 
These  contributions,  together  with  the  S2 
billion  for  economic  assistance  to  the  three 
front-line  States,  bring  Japan's  total  finan- 
cial contribution  in  the  context  of  the  Gulf 
crisis  toapproximately  $13  billion. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  committed 
itself  to  the  multinational  coalition  in  rec- 
ognition of  its  growing  responsibility  in  the 
world  community,  and  in  light  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Japan-U.S.  relationship.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  toward 
strengthening  our  relationship  in  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RyOHEI  MURATA, 

Ambassador  of  Japan. 


JAPAN'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  appear  to  be  moving  to 
final  action  on  both  H.R.  1281  and  H.R. 
1282 — the  two  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills — in  a  form  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President. 

One  matter  dealt  with  in  these  bills 
is  the  contribution  of  our  Desert  Storm 
coalition  partners  to  the  cost  of  the  op- 
erations. We  have  been  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  failure  or  tardiness  of 
some  of  our  partners  in  meeting  their 
commitments. 

Since  we  have  criticized  some  of 
them — perhaps  for  good  reason — we  do 
have  the  obligation  to  take  note  of  real 
progress  in  this  area.  So  I  am  pleased 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Japanese  Ambassador 
Murata,  informing  me  that  Japan  has 
made  another  major  contribution  of  $6 
billion  toward  its  overall  pledge  of  $13 
billion— most  of  it  coming  directly  to 
the    United    States    that    brings    the 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  LUBAVITCH 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  familiar 
with  the  remarkable  scope  of  activities 
conducted  by  the  International 
Lubavitcher  Movement.  This  dynamic 
organization  has  grown  into  a  major 
contemporary  spiritual  force  from  a 
tiny  group  of  intrepid  Chassidic  Jews 
who  gathered  over  two  centuries  ago  in 
the  White  Russian  village  of 
Lubavitch. 

Rabbi  Noson  Gurary.  the  director  of 
Lubavitch  activities  in  western  New 
York  State,  has  embarked  on  a  re- 
markable project  to  restore  the  ancient 
shtetel— village — of  Lubavitch  as  the 
centerpiece  of  a  world  convention  cen- 
ter committed  to  "the  promotion  and 
maintenance  of  human  rights,  dignity, 
justice  and  spiritual  freedom." 

I  have  reviewed  Rabbi  Gurary's  plans 
and  thought  my  colleagues  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  of  this  unique 
plan  to  establish  a  facility  "recalling 
the  architectural  history  of  the  re- 
gion" which  will  include  housing  for 
visiting  scholars  among  other  facili- 
ties. This  envisioned  facility  will  in- 
clude a  multimedia  museum  and  a  wide 
range  of  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
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grams.  I  rise  to  commend  Rabbi 
Gurary's  efforts  and  to  wish  him  every 
success  in  this  innovative  undertaking. 
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TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  coUeasrues  that  today 
marks  the  2,197th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


POSTWAR  THOUGHTS 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
articles  have  written  suggesting  that 
those  of  us  who  voted  for  continued  use 
of  economic  sanctions  against  Saddam 
Hussein  were  wrong.  We  Americans 
like  to  treat  activities  as  sporting 
events,  with  winners  and  losers.  We 
won  the  war,  so  those  who  voted 
against  the  immediate  use  of  force 
must  be  losers  or  so  the  thinking  seems 
to  go. 

Two  excellent  editorials  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  eloquently  and  con- 
vincingly defused  this  winners  and  los- 
ers syndrome.  We  will  never  know  if 
economic  sanctions  might  have 
worked.  We  still  do  not  know  the  full 
costs  of  the  war,  and  cannot  compare 
the  likely  resulte  of  waiting  versus  im- 
mediate military  action.  I  ask  that 
these  two  editorials  be  included  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

We  have  won  the  war.  Now  we  must 
win  the  peace.  We  must  address  long- 
term  issues  such  as  democratization  of 
Kuwait  and  hopefully  Iraq,  installation 
of  peacekeeping  forces  imder  U.N.  aus- 
pices, resolution  of  the  Israeli-Arab 
dispute,  and  restricting  an  arms  race  in 
both  conventional  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  the  Middle  East.  Ambas- 
sador John  McDonald  of  the  Iowa 
Peace  Institute  wrote  one  prescription 
for  ending  the  war  and  restoring  peace 
just  before  the  cease-fire  was  an- 
nounced. Again.  I  commend  his  analy- 
sis to  my  colleagues. 

Finally.  John  Isaacs,  the  president  of 
Council  for  a  Livable  World,  delivered 
a  speech  recently  addressing  the  post- 
cold  war  and  post-Persian  Gulf  chal- 
lenges of  the  1990's.  The  council  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  organi- 
zations in  Washington  working  to  end 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Mr.  Isaacs 
raises  a  number  of  provocative  ideas 
for  the  United  States  to  consider  as  it 
reexamines  its  foreign  policy  agenda 
for  the  next  decade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
four  of  these  items  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Re^ster,  Mar.  6. 1991) 

AT  War  Over  the  Gulf  War 
In  the  afterglow  of  the  easy  victory  In  the 
Kulf.  some  Republicans  gleefully  are  trying 
to  use  the  war  to  discredit  the  opposition. 


"Demacrats  who  voted  to  give  sanctions 
more  tline  and  voted  against  the  defense 
buildup  I  win  have  a  lot  to  answer  for," 
crowed  puy  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan,  head 
of  the  Itepubllcan  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee. 

Walt  f.  minute.  Why  should  those  who 
wanted  jto  give  sanctions  more  time  have 
anything  to  answer  for?  Since  when  is  seek- 
ing hone  rable  alternatives  to  war  anything 
to  be  asl  lamed  of?  In  a  sane  world.  It  should 
be  somel  hlng  to  be  proud  of. 

But  w(  're  not  talking  about  a  sane  world 
We're  ta  king  politics. 

"They  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  say, 
'We  blei)  It,  we  were  wrong,'"  taunted  Re- 
publican Senator  Phil  Gramm  of  Texas.  The 
political  logic  goes  something  like  this:  The 
war  was  a  success;  therefore,  those  who  op- 
posed rei  orting  to  war  were  wrong. 

That  1  )gic  is  specious.  Just  because  the 
war  suco  seded  doesn't  preclude  the  possibil- 
ity that  Jther  means  might  have  succeeded. 
Without  taking  anything  away  from  the  war- 
time performance  of  the  president,  his  gen- 
erals and  the  troops,  it  remains  true  that  the 
war  repn  sents  a  lost  opportunity. 

Before  the  bombing  began,  a  united  world 
had  Iraq  n  the  grip  of  an  embargo  and  block- 
ade probi  bly  tighter  than  any  applied  to  any 
aggreasoi  In  history.  It  was  an  opportunity 
to  demoistrate  that  the  community  of  na- 
tions could  deal  with  an  outlaw  without 
using  for^e.  It  was  a  rare  chance  to  try  mov- 
ing the  wprld  beyond  war. 

The  sanctions  clearly  hurt  Iraq  worse  than 
Saddam  iusseln  let  on.  Note  that  when  Sad- 
dam was  desperately  trying  to  negotiate  a 
il    withdrawal    from   Kuwait,    the 
he  wanted  most  was  the  lifting  of 
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I  never  has  been  an  American  vir- 
tue, and  ^ongress  voted  in  favor  of  war  after 
sanctions  had  been  given  only  five  months. 
The  war  went  miraculously  well,  and  now 
those  wh)  voted  for  It  are  basking  in  the 
glory  woi  by  the  troops.  That's  fair  enough. 

But  pre  ponents  of  the  war  should  be  cau- 
tious abo  It  hailing  its  success.  It's  too  soon 
to  know  whether  the  war  will  be  benettclal 
to  U.S.  In  crests  in  the  long  run. 

While  an  Impressive  military  accomplish- 
lent,  tht  war  took  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives,  moi  tly  Iraqis.  It  left  Kuwait  in  ruins. 
Six  mlUlm  barrels  of  oil  a  day  go  up  In 
smoke  frc  m  the  flaming  wellheads  that  may 
burn  for  ^ears  to  come.  The  ruling  family 
that  has  *turned  to  power  In  Kuwait  has  de- 
clared mirtial  law  and  may  suppress  any 
move  tow  ird  democracy. 

In  Iraq,  the  aggressor  Saddam  is  still  in 
power.  H<  uses  what's  left  of  his  armies  to 
massacre  rebels. 

What  wis  gained  from  the  war?  Perhaps  a 
great  deal  If  President  Bush's  far-reaching 
postwar  nitiatlve  can  overcome  age-old 
grlevancei .  Perhaps  litUe  or  nothing  if  the 
)reeds  further  conflict,  as  Is  usual 


3e  years  before  the  flnal  result  Is 
is  simply  too  soon  to  exult  over 


the  gulf  wir  as  an  unqualifled  triumph. 

Was  the  war  a  success?  Yes,  In  a  military 
sense.  In  i  larger  sense,  war  is  never  a  suc- 
cess. Eacl  war  is  one  of  civilization's  fail- 
ures. 
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e^berance  of  victory,  some  U.S.  po- 
"""ers  have  made  some  silly  state- 
shouldn't  pass  uncorrected. 


President  Bush,  for  Instance,  described  the 
troops  In  tHe  gulf  as  "the  flnest  fighting 
force  this  nation  has  ever  known."  Given  the 
advanced  wtaponry  at  their  disposal,  the 
troops  of  th^  gulf  war  were  the  most  lethal 
force  the  nation  has  ever  assembled,  but  to 
call  them  tl^e  flnest  flghting  force  covers  a 
lot  of  territory. 

Were  they  finer  than  the  forces  at  Anzio? 
At  Omaha  Beach?  At  Iwo  Jima?  At  Pork 
Chop  Hill?  At  Khe  Sanh?  At  Argonne  Forest? 
At  Gettysbui-g?  At  Buena  Vista?  At  Sara- 
toga? Surelyj  the  gulf  troops  would  not  want 
it  implied  tqat  they  were  better  than  those 
predecessorsJ 

It  should  He  enough  to  say  that  the  gulf 
troops  uphelfl  the  flnest  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican flghtlngi  forces,  which  is  honor  aplenty. 

Then  there! was  the  president's  assertion  In 
his  victory  stoeech  that  "We  lifted  the  yoke 
of  aggressiot  and  tyranny  from  a  small 
country  that  many  Americans  had  never 
even  heard  *f,  and  we  ask  nothing  in  re- 
turn." I 

Nothing?  liothing  but  a  reliable  supply  of 
cheap  oil. 

True,  somejnoble  motives  were  Involved  In 
the  flght  agilnst  Iraqi  aggression,  but  the 
fact  that  trie  Persian  gulf  has  half  the 
world's  knowh  oil  reserves  had  a  little  bit  to 
do  with  it.  Ifl  the  United  States  fought  wars 
purely  to  reverse  aggression,  the  82nd  Air- 
borne would  pe  dropping  into  the  Himalayas 
to  expel  Chink  from  Tibet.  The  1st  Armored 
would  be  rolling  into  Lebanon  to  kick  out 
Syria.  | 

sometimes  go  to  war  to  pro- 
.1  Interests.  The  United  States 
logize  for  that.  Indeed,  it  has 
lud  of  In  Its  conduct  of  the  gulf 
iOt  healthy  for  a  nation  to  as- 
lotlves  to  actions  taken  In  Its 
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are  Republicans  who  assert 
rho  voted  against  authorizing 
rce  In  the  gulf  was  "wrong." 
logic.  The  war  succeeded  In 
rom  Kuwait,  but  it  is  possible 
sd    economic    pressure    might 

also.  If  given  more  time, 
^olumnlst  Richard  Cohen  notes 
If  fingers  are  to  be  pointed  at 
and  who  was  wrong,  there  are 
.  o  consider  than  just  the  war 
vote  on  Jan.  \f.  Who  was  wrong,  for  instance, 
in  misjudgingj  Saddam  Hussein's  Intentions? 
Who  was  tryllig  to  block  sanctions  against 
Saddam,  rlghfl  up  to  the  Invasion  of  Kuwait, 
so  Iraq  could  buy  more  U.S.  grain? 

Who  was  In  charge  of  the  diplomacy  that 
apparently  gaire  Saddam  the  Impression  the 
United  States!  would  not  Intervene  If  he  In- 
vaded Kuwaitt  April  Glasple,  the  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Iikq  during  the  criUcal  months 
before  the  invasion,  has  been  kept  under 
wraps. 

Did  U.S.  diplomatic  bungling  result  In  a 
war  that  need!  not  have  happened?  Now  that 
the  war  Is  over,  it's  appropriate  to  find  out, 
beginning  wit*  an  invitation  for  Glasple  to 
testify  before  Congress. 

Let's  Bteais  To  Plan  for  Peace 
(By  John  McI  lonald.  President,  Iowa  Peace 

Institute) 

Where  are  w  b  in  the  peace  process?  Actu- 
ally our  goven  iment  seems  to  have  made  lit- 
tle progress  to  date,  having  focused  its  ener- 
gies almost  en^rely  on  flghting  the  war. 

The  State  Department  and  President  Bush 
have  said  repeatedly  that  our  fundamental 
war  aim,  as  sel ,  forth  In  UN  Security  Resolu- 
tion 680,  Is  to  (  nsure  that  Iraq  "immediately 
and  unconditionally"   withdraws  from  Ku- 
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wait.  Resolution  661  then  goes  beyond  that 
and  calls  for  the  restoration  of  the  "sov- 
ereie:nty,  independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity" of  Kuwait.  It  has  been  clear,  since  Jan- 
uary 16,  however,  that  some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  Coalition  forces  have  other  war  aims,  i.e. 
the  destruction  of  Iraq's  nuclear,  gas,  chemi- 
cal weapons  and  missile  capability,  as  well 
as  its  air  force,  navy  and  ground  forces.  In 
addition,  as  we  have  seen  from  oCQcial  re- 
ports of  the  war,  an  enormous  amount  of  in- 
fmstructure  in  Iraq,  such  as  bridges,  high- 
ways, power  plants,  water  systems,  etc.,  has 
been  destroyed. 

One  could  argrue  that  this  destruction  is 
Justified  in  order  to  carry  out  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  674  and  678,  which  call,  re- 
spectively, for  the  restoration  of  "peace,  se- 
curity and  stability  in  the  region"  and  "to 
restore  international  peace  and  security  in 
the  region".  It  would  certainly  be  difflcult  to 
restore  "international"  peace  and  security 
in  the  region,  if  Saddam  Hussein  remained  in 
power  after  his  armed  forces  withdrew  from 
Kuwait. 

However,  such  mass  destruction,  plus  the 
mounting  number  of  civilian  casualties  In 
Iraq,  have  changed  the  tenor  of  the  war  and 
caused  ever  increasing  numbers  of  Muslims 
throughout  the  world  to  increase  their  anger 
towards,  and  criticism  of,  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Government  al- 
lowed an  opportunity  to  explore  Saddam 
Hussein's  credibility,  to  slip  through  its  fin- 
gers and  pass  to  the  Soviet  Union,  when  it 
refused  to  negotiate  with  Iraq,  that  coun- 
try's heavily  conditioned  offer  of  February 
15,  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

Yet  it  is  critically  Important  today  that 
the  world  recognize  that  the  United  States' 
ultimate  goal  Is  peace  In  the  Gulf  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  region.  With  these  aims  in  view 
the  United  States  should  take  the  following 
actions: 

1.  Announce,  for  all  Arabs  to  hear,  that  we 
have  no  plans  to  occupy  Baghdad  or  to  rule 
Iraq. 

2.  State  that  we  have  no  intention  of  dis- 
membering Iraq  or  allowing  any  other  nation 
or  collection  of  nations  to  violate  its  inter- 
national borders  and  break  u?  that  country 
into  smaller  pieces. 

3.  Inform  the  Iraqi  people  that  we  want 
them  to  decide  their  own  future,  after  the 
war  is  over.  However,  If  they  decide  to  move 
towards  a  democratic  state,  for  example, 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Joint  Action 
Conmilttee,  (a  coalition  of  16  different  exiled 
Iraqi  political  groups  which  is  calling  for  a 
transitional  government  to  be  established 
after  Saddam  Hussein's  death  or  ouster  and 
firee  elections  in  a  year)  we,  and  others,  will 
help,  under  United  Nations  auspices,  to  re- 
build their  war  damaged  country. 

4.  We  should  take  the  lead  at  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  now.  and  propose 
the  negotiation  of  the  following  four  resolu- 
tions, which  would  go  into  effect  at  the  time 
Iraq  begins  its  unconditional  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait,  recognizing  the  chaos  that  will 
exist  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  at  the  end  of  the 
conflict  and  the  need  to  bring  stability  to 
the  region: 

a.  The  Security  Council  should  establish  a 
U.N.  Peacekeeping  Force  in  Kuwait  which 
would  supervise  Iraq's  withdrawal  and  Insure 
that  the  border  between  the  two  countries 
would  remain  a  peaceful  one.  This  military 
force  should  be  made  up  primarily  of  mili- 
tary personnel  fl^m  Arab  League  member 
states.  The  five  i)ermanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  (US,  UK.  USSR.  France  and 
China)  would  not  be  represented  in  this 
peacekeeping  force. 


b.  The  Security  Council  should  establish  a 
temporary.  nonmiUtary.  United  Nations  Ad- 
visory Group  in  Kuwait  City,  to  assist  the  re- 
turning Kuwait  government  and  help  the  re- 
turning refugees.  This  advisory  group  could 
also  supervise  a  referendum  in  Kuwait,  six 
months  after  the  withdrawal,  to  determine 
the  kind  of  government  the  citizens  of  Ku- 
wait would  like  to  establish. 

c.  The  Security  Council  should  establish. 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  major,  non-military. 
United  Nations  Advisory  Group  in  Baghdad, 
made  up  primarily  of  experts  from  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  of  the  U.N.,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  providing  emergency  help  to 
the  civilian  population,  evaluating  the  dam- 
age to  the  civilian  economy,  coordinating 
foreign  assistance  from  all  sources  and  help- 
ing the  transitional  government  rebuild  the 
destroyed  civilian  infrastructure  and  the 
economy. 

d.  The  Security  Council  should  schedule  an 
International  Peace  Conference,  three 
months  after  the  Iraqi  withdrawal  is  com- 
pleted, to  take  place  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Countries  invited  to  attend,  as  members, 
would  be  the  15  nations  of  the  Security 
Council,  Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  the  countries 
on  their  borders,  those  member  nations  pro- 
viding military  or  financial  assistance  to  the 
Allied  Coalition,  Israel  and  the  PLO.  Other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  would  have 
Observer  status.  The  Agenda  should  have  the 
following  subetantive  issues  for  discussion: 

1.  A  review  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
Security  Council  Resolutions  mentioned  in 
paragraph  4, 

2.  The  lifting  of  the  UN  embargo, 

3.  The  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

4.  Iraq's  land  and  oil  claims  against  Ku- 
wait, 

5.  Kuwait's  claims  for  war  damage  against 
Iraq, 

6.  Human  rights  violations  against  Iraq, 

7.  The  future  role  of  former  "guest"  work- 
ers in  Kuwait.  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia, 

8.  Future  security  arrangements  In  the 
Gulf  including  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
troops  ftx>m  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  future  role 
of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council, 

9.  Conventional  arms  control  measures  in 
the  region  and  the  need  for  a  nuclear  free 
zone, 

10.  The  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict,  based 
on  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  242. 

If  we  start  today,  taking  the  actions  rec- 
ommended here,  we  have  a  better  chance  of 
not  only  winning  the  war  but  also  of  winning 
the  peace! 

POST  Cold-War,  Post  Persian  Gulf  War 

FLASHPOINTS:    ASSESSING   THE   CHALLENGES 
OF  THE  1990'S 

(John  Isaacs,  President,  Council  for  a 
Livable  World) 
It  is  well  that  war  is  so  terrible,  or  we 
should  grow  too  fond  of  it.— Gen.  Robert  E. 

LEE. 

BEWARE  HUBRIS 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  was  a  tremendous 
victory  for  the  United  States.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  been  decisively  defeated.  This  coun- 
try should  move  quickly  to  the  next  stage, 
analyzing  the  lessons  of  the  Gulf  war  and 
planning  for  the  future. 

One  lesson  that  is  particularly  critical:  the 
United  States,  a  clear  victor  in  Iraq,  the 
Middle  E^t  and  internationally,  had  best  be- 
ware excessive  hubris.  Military  force  worked 
splendidly  against  Iraq.  However,  this  con- 
flict's unique  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be 
repeated.  There  are  grave  risks  for  this  coun- 
try to  think  that  projection  of  military  force 


will  be  the  answer  to  a  wide  variety  of  future 
crises. 

As  we  begin  grappling  with  the  lassona  of 
this  war.  we  also  have  to  focus  on  where  the 
United  States  and  the  world  should  be  head- 
ing after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  Soviet  military  threat.  Last 
year,  this  country  began  to  move  toward  a 
foreign  policy  agenda  for  the  21st  century. 
That  process  was  interrupted  by  the  coun- 
try's—and the  world's— single  minded  focus 
on  Saddaun  Hussein's  land  grab  In  the  Middle 
East. 

A  few  stipulations:  the  United  States  was 
correct  to  oppose  Saddam  Hussein's  aggres- 
sion: 

Let  me  first,  as  lawyers  in  a  trial  might 
do,  stipulate  certain  facts  that  those  on  the 
left  and  right  might  a^ree  on.  adding  a  few 
interpretative  comments  along  the  way. 
Most  importantly,  we  can  all  agree  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  an  evil  man.  Whether  he  goes 
down  in  history,  as  President  Bush  would 
like  us  to  think,  on  par  with  the  evil  of  Adolf 
Hitler  or  a  less  dangerous  tjrrant  such  as  Be- 
nito Mussolini,  is  a  topic  best  left  to  histo- 
rians. 

Saddam  runs  a  very  repressive  dictatorship 
which  relies  on  murder  to  keep  opposition  in 
line.  He  and  his  secret  police  have  no  com- 
punction about  resorting  to  torture  of  politi- 
cal opponents  or  Kuwaiti  resisters.  His  Au- 
gust 2  invasion  was  not  his  first  aggressive 
act  against  another  state;  In  1980.  he 
launched  what  turned  out  to  be  an  eight- 
year  war  against  Iran  merely  to  gain  terri- 
tory. During  the  Reagan  years,  the  United 
States  supported  Saddam  against  an  Iran 
run  by  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini.  In  1990.  the 
Bush  Administration  signaled  that  the  Iraqi- 
Kuwaiti  border  dispute  was  not  our  concern. 
Saddam  Hussein  also  resorted,  against  all 
international  norms,  to  lethal  chemical 
weapons,  flrst  against  undefended  Iranian 
trooiw  and  then  against  his  own  Knrdish  mi- 
nority. Once  again,  the  United  States  turned 
a  blind  eye  toward  his  heinous  actions.  I 
might  add  that  organizations  such  as  Coun- 
cil for  a  Livable  World  long  concerned  about 
banning  poison  gas  weapons  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  did  not  hold  back  our  criticism. 
Lastly,  in  the  recently  concluded  war.  Sad- 
dam launched  Scud  missiles  as  a  weapon  of 
terror  against  Israeli  civilians. 

I  run  through  these  stipulations  to  empha- 
size our  opposition  both  to  Saddam  Hussein 
and  to  his  belligerence.  I  think  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  oppose  aggression 
and  repression  in  the  future.  We  should  not 
hesitate  to  work  to  obstruct  Indonesian 
atrocities  in  East  Timor  or  China's  destruc- 
tion of  the  "Democracy  Movement"  or 
Khadaffi's  aggression  in  Chad  or  Soviet  re- 
pression In  the  Baltic  states.  We  should 
make  it  clear  that  when  a  strong  nation  acts 
to  gobble  up  a  weaker  neighbor— whether  the 
Soviets  in  Afghanistan  or  India  In  Goa  or 
China  in  Tlbet^we  stand  against  such  ag- 
gression. 

But  we  should  be  careful  about  the  means 
we  choose  to  make  known  our  opposition. 
Sending  in  530.000  soldiers  generally  will  not 
be  the  best  response. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war:  George  Bush  turns 
Murphy's  Law  on  its  head: 

Murphy's  Law  sutes  that  everything  that 
can  go  wrong,  will  go  wrong.  With  President 
Bush's  decision  from  August  2.  1980.  on  the 
other  hand,  everything  that  could  go  right, 
did  go  right.  Bush  built  an  effective  inter- 
national coalition,  worked  through  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  enhance  that  worldwide  con- 
sensus, directed  one  of  the  most  effective 
sanctions  and  embargo  policies  in  history 
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and  convinced  Saudi  Arabia  to  change  Its 
long-standing  policy  of  avoiding  a  Western 
presence.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  voted 
with  the  United  States  at  every  critical 
Juncture.  Israel  refrtilned  from  entering  the 
war  despite  maximum  provocation,  and 
every  diplomatic  and  military  decision 
worked. 

One  American  maxim  is  that  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success.  The  American  public, 
while  skeptical  at  first,  rallied  around  each 
of  Bush's  moves— and  disagreed  with  policies 
espoused  by  groups  such  as  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World  that  preferred  to  rely  on  a  defen- 
sive military  posture  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  a 
sanctions  policy  to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 
Bush's  91  percent  favorable  rating  In  USA 
Today  at  the  end  of  the  war  attests  to  the 
popularity  of  his  policy. 

What  lessons  should  the  United  SUtes 
draw  from  this  war? 

I  feel  that  the  United  States  will  draw  the 
wrong  lessons  from  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
The  United  States  may  decide  that  military 
power  worked  against  Iraq  and  will  work  in 
the  next  crisis.  The  prevailing  wisdom  at 
this  point  is  that  the  success  in  the  Middle 
East  has  wiped  away  the  old  Vietnam  syn- 
drome. One  difficulty  Is  that  people  have 
contrary  views  on  what  that  "syndrome" 
really  is. 

To  me.  the  essential  lesson  of  Vietnam  is 
that  the  United  States  should  rarely  inter- 
vene militarily  around  the  world,  particu- 
larly when  the  population  which  we  purport 
to  save  is  not  sure  that  it  wishes  to  be  saved 
by  this  country.  Moreover,  we  should  have  a 
clearly  deflned  goal  that  is  widely  supported 
by  the  American  people.  In  Iraq,  these  condi- 
tions prevailed,  by  and  large. 

However,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
try  to  translate  that  support  for  this  situa- 
tion to  a  future  emergency.  I  would  argue 
that  circumstances  in  the  just-concluded 
conflict  were  unique  and  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  future: 

Iraq  clearly  embodied  all  that  was  evil: 
there  was  no  Ho  Chi  Minh  who  could  claim 
to  be  an  authentic  revolutionary  hero; 

Iraq  was  trying  to  dominate  critical  en- 
ergy supplies  on  which  the  entire  world  de- 
pended: 

Iraq  had  virtually  no  allies  in  the  inter- 
national community;  the  Soviet  Union  all 
but  abandoned  its  ally  except  for  a  few  flail- 
ing peace  attempts; 

As  a  result  of  its  political  Isolation,  no 
country  was  available  to  resupply  Iraq  or  to 
provide  a  safe  rear  area  the  way  that  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  did  for  North  Vietnam; 
The  United  States  had  four  months  in 
which  to  move  troops  and  supplies  to  the  re- 
gion, unhindered  by  Iraqi  forces; 

The  allied  forces  quickly  achieved  total  air 
supremacy  after  January  17; 

The  desert  environment  turned  out  to  be 
superbly  suited  for  American  military 
strength,  leaving  Iraqi  targets  open  to  our 
air  power  and  the  desert  terrain  allowing  for 
speed  of  maneuver. 

Future  conflicts  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
clear  cut,  nor  will  so  many  advantages  ac- 
crue to  our  side.  For  example: 
A  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia. 
A  North  Korean  incursion  Into  the  South. 
A  spreading  rebellion  in  the  Philippines, 
A  Soviet  military  crackdown  in  Lithuania, 
A  South  African  civil  war. 
A  seizure  of  power  by  Colombian  drug 
lonls. 

All  these  conflct  would  be  different,  and 
less  hospiuble,  to  the  intervention  of  530,000 
Americans.  Nor  are  the  on-going  conflicts 
listed  in  Appendix  I  so  easily  resolvable  by 
massive  military  force. 
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pose  Iraqi  aggression  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  hopeful  brecedent,  plus  the  key  role  the 
U.N.  played  i  a  reducing  the  conflicts  In  An- 
gola. Afghailstan  and  Southeast  Asia, 
should  provic  e  a  model  on  which  to  build  In 
the  future. 

The  United  States  should  work  to  enhance 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations.  As  a  first 
step,  the  Unl  ^d  States  should  pay  Its  long- 
standing debl  to  the  U.N.  We  should  support 
a  permanent  peacekeeping  force,  complete 
with  extensive  logistical  and  transport  ar- 
rangements so  that  such  a  force  could  be 
rapidly  deplored  to  trouble  spots.  It  would 
be  particularly  useful  if  a  U.N.-sponsored 
force  could  ta  ke  over  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tions in  the  iliddle  East  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  lead  to  an  early  removal  of 
the  bulk  of  X  nited  States  and  allied  forces 
from  the  regi(  n. 

With  the  Ini  reasingly  complex  world  order, 
the  United  Si  ates  should  increase  its  effort 
to  effect  International  measures  to  prevent 
the  proliferat  on  of  nuclear  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weap  >ns.  as  well  as  ballistic  missile 
teclinologies: 

One  of  the  t  reatest  terrors  to  allied  forces 
in  the  Persia!  i  Gulf  was  the  threat  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein  t  o  use  chemical  weapons.  Allied 
troops.  Israel  and  the  world  were  Indeed  for- 
tunate to  be  I  pared  the  use  of  such  heinous 
weapons. 

Also  alarming  was  the  drive  by  tyrants 
such  as  Saddijn  and  Khaddafl  to  develop  a 
nuclear  weapc  ns  capacity.  While  the  Israelis 
took  care  of  t  he  Iraqi  nuclear  threat  in  the 
early  1980's  ai  d  allied  bombers  took  care  of 
the  latest  thn  at,  the  bombers  cannot  return 
forever. 
Some  steps  t  o  consider  include: 
Tough  Inter  lational  restrictions  on  equip- 
ment and  mat  erlals  used  to  construct  weap- 
ons of  mass  de  itruction; 

Effective  ainctlons  legislation  In  this 
country  to  pei  alize  countries  and  companies 
that  aid  third  parties  in  building  weapons  of 
mass  destructi  on  and  acquiring  sophisticated 
conventional  \  'eapons; 

An  end  to  US.  and  Soviet  nuclear  testing 
as  an  inducem  ;nt  for  other  countries  to  sign 
on  to  the  nucli  ar  non-proliferation  regime; 

Work  dlplon  atlcally  to  ease  the  conflicts 
among  the  most  dangerous  prollferators- 
North  Korea.  South  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Expand  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  re- 
gime to  Includ  (  France  and  China. 

Halt  U.S.  pioduction  of  nuclear  weapons 
material. 

Bring  to  a  rapid  conclusion  the  inter- 
national Chenical  Weapons  Convention 
under  negotia  Ion  In  Geneva;  This  can  rid 
the  world  of  al  poison  gas  weapons. 

A  moratoriu  n  on  the  sale  of  conventional 
weapons: 

The  United  States,  in  conjunction  with 
other  supplier  countries,  should  impose  an 
immediate  moiatorium  on  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  conventional  weapons  to  the  Middle 
East  and  othe  ■  volatile  regions.  The  allied 
forces  should  rot  have  had  to  face  weapons 
that  they  had  t  elped  to  supply  to  Iraq. 

There  should  be  an  early  agreement  by  the 
United  States  the  Soviet  Union.  China. 
France,  Great :  Jritain  and  other  countries  to 
refrain  from  selling  sophisticated  conven- 
tional weapon  I  in  the  broad  region  from 
Marrakeck  to  Bangladesh.  This  agreement 
should  bar  selling  new  weapons  Syria  and 
Pakistan,  to  I  ibya  and  India,  but  also  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Cuwait  and  Israel.  If  we  arm 
Saudi  Arabia,  1  hen  Israel  will  want  more.  If 
Israel  is  proviled  additional  weapons,  the 
Syrians  will  look  to  their  suppliers  for  arms 
in  response. 
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An  agreement  must  be  reached  quickly  if 
we  are  to  stop  the  replacement  of  weapons 
recently  destroyed  in  the  war  or  bolstering 
present  arsenals.  The  Soviet  Union's  arms 
Industry  is  lusting  to  replace  Iraq's  battle- 
field losses.  Similarly,  "merchants  of  death" 
in  this  country  (to  resurrect  the  old  post- 
World  War  I  term)  are  lining  up  to  market 
their  wares  that  proved  so  successful  in  the 
recent  war.  The  Egyptians  are  Interested  in 
Hawk  missiles  and  F-16  fighter  jets.  Israel 
wants  F-15  fighter  upgrades.  Bahrain  and 
Turkey  are  said  to  be  interested  in  Patriot 
missiles.  The  United  Arab  Emirates  likes  the 
M-1  tank.  Saudi  Arabia  may  want  all  of  the 
above.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
pointed  out,  if  the  region  is  allowed  to  re- 
build its  arsenals.  "It  [the  war]  co'jild  happen 
again."  (March  4,  1991,  p.  1). 

The  first  signs  from  the  Bush  administra- 
tion are  not  hopeful.  While  talking  about  the 
need  to  avoid  a  renewed  regional  arms  race, 
the  Administration  is  seeking  congressional 
approval  of  a  $1.6  billion  sale  of  F-16  aircraft 
to  Egypt.  The  Washington  Post  of  March  7, 
1991  reports  that  the  Administration  is  con- 
sidering more  than  $18  billion  In  new  arms 
sales  to  five  Desert  Storm  "winning"  coun- 
tries: Saudi  Arabia,  United  Arab  Elmlrates, 
Bahrain,  Egypt  and  Turkey. 

General  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  in  his  post- 
ground  combat  press  briefing  of  February  27, 
1991,  told  reporters  that  Iraq  no  longer  poses 
a  military  threat  to  the  region,  "unless,"  he 
ominously  added,  "someone  chooses  to 
rearm  them  in  the  future."  (New  York 
Times,  February  28,  1991.  p.  A8). 

The  United  Stotes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  deeply  reduce  nuclear  weapons: 

We  should  advocate  reductions  in  numbers 
of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  since  there  is  like- 
ly to  be  greater  danger  in  a  disintegrating 
Soviet  empire  with  20,000  weapons  on  Is 
soil— If  not  under  is  firm  control— than  in  an 
empire  with  perhaps  fewer  than  1,000.  The 
U.S.  should  reduce  Its  nuclear  weapons  as 
well.  Completion  of  the  START  I  agreement 
is  a  good  first  step,  followed  by  rapid  nego- 
tiations for  a  START  n  and  beyond.  It  is 
time  to  work  towards  an  adequate  deter- 
rence level  of  as  few  as  a  thousand  nuclear 
weapons.  Building  thousands  of  unneeded  nu- 
clear weapons  beyond  any  prudent  need 
should  be  a  policy  relegated  to  the  past.  If 
the  negotiators  of  arms  agreements  persist 
in  talking  forever,  the  past  practice  of  spend- 
ing years  laboriously  negotiating  a  treaty 
and  its  verification  components  may  become 
less  relevant  in  a  world  where  other  political 
and  economic  forces  may  lead  to  faster  and 
deeper  reductions. 

While  we  have  succeeded  in  meeting  the 
military  challenge,  we  are  failing  the  eco- 
nomic challenge: 

While  we  have  trumped  Soviet  power  and 
demonstrated  that  German  and  Japanese 
economic  strength  have  their  limits,  we  con- 
tinue to  fall  behind  the  economic  super- 
powers. The  United  States  has  poured  re- 
sources into  military  technology  that  played 
such  an  important  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  the  money  spent  developing  the  Patriot 
or  the  Tomahawk  is  money  that  has  not  been 
spent  on  high  definition  television  or  fiat 
panel  monitors  for  computers.  The  exiMnded 
military  research  of  the  past  decade  has  si- 
phoned off  dollars  and  engineers  that  could 
have  helped  keep  pace  with  the  Japanese  and 
Germans.  According  to  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article,  military  research  now  takes 
up  70  percent  of  America's  federal  research 
spending,  up  from  50  percent  a  decade  ago 
(March  4, 1991.  p.  D8). 

Raytheon  has  produced  a  superb  Patriot 
missile,  but  has  struggled  to  produce  com- 


petitive Caloric  stoves  or  Speed  Queen  wash- 
ing machines  and  dryers.  Grumman  Corpora- 
tion has  produced  wonderful  aircraft  but 
failed  to  produce  busses  for  city  traffic. 

"Why  can't  we  make  a  VCR  when  we  can 
make  a  Patriot  missile?,  "  recently  asked 
Clyd  Prestowitz,  president  of  Ek;onomic 
Strategy  Institute.  Because  "we  really  care 
about  making  Patriot  missiles."  (New  York 
Times,  March  4,  1991).  The  chief  executive  of 
Sematech,  a  Texas  technology  consortium, 
added:  "If  the  nation  determined  that  eco- 
nomic security  was  as  important  as  military 
security,  'we  could  catch  up  in  the  commer- 
cial arena  as  well.'"  (New  York  Times. 
March  4, 1991). 

Yale's  Paul  Kennedy  in  1987  developed  a 
thesis  that  imperial  powers  have  accelerated 
their  decline  by  diverting  too  much  re- 
sources to  military  force  rather  than  eco- 
nomically productive  activities.  The  United 
States  has  been  guilty  of  Just  such  a  diver- 
sion. Certainly,  we  were  able  to  surmount 
the  Soviets,  who  wasted  an  even  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  resources  on  the  military 
than  we  did.  Certainly  we  were  able  to  smash 
the  Iraqi  military  force.  But  we  continue  to 
fall  farther  and  farther  behind  the  economic 
race.  Kennedy  points  out  that  throughout 
liistory,  nations  whose  economic  strength 
was  ebbing  have  used  military  victories  as 
"misguided  signs  that  their  power  was  in- 
tact." (New  York  Times.  March  4,  1991).  The 
Soviet's  1979  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was 
only  the  most  recent  example. 

It  is  good  we  were  able  to  prompt  other 
countries  to  pay  for  the  bulk  of  the  costs  of 
our  Persian  Gulf  war,  that  is,  if  one  is  com- 
fortable with  the  risk  that  American  forces 
will  become  the  world's  mercenaries,  perhaps 
to  be  known  as  the  Hessians  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

We  should  redirect  money  and  research  to 
rebuilding  the  American  infrastructure,  en- 
hancing economic  competitiveness,  improv- 
ing our  educational  system,  providing  ade- 
quate health  care  to  all  Americans,  cleaning 
up  the  environment  and  preparing  for  the 
economic  challenges  of  the  future. 

The  United  States  should  continue  moving 
toward  a  reduced,  but  highly  mobile  arms 
forces: 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  military  budget 
to  be  more  than  a  fraction  of  today's  $300  bil- 
lion spending  level.  The  rapid  victory  over 
the  Republican  Guard  shows  how  strong  our 
forces  are  and  how  we  have  built  in  a  consid- 
erable margin  of  safety.  Beware  the  so-called 
experts  in  Congress  who  are  trying  to  use  our 
victory  as  an  excuse  to  raise  military  spend- 
ing. 

While  we  sent  a  huge  number  of  troops  to 
the  Middle  East,  it  was  actually  less  than  18 
percent  of  our  active  and  reserve  troops.  Ony 
10  to  13  of  our  air  wings  participated  In  the 
conflict,  compared  to  the  total  36  active  and 
reserve  wings  we  have  now.  We  fired  about 
160  out  of  5,765  Patriots  in  our  Inventory  and 
only  290  Tomahawks  out  of  3,083  [see  Appen- 
dix n].  If  we  can  succeed  over  the  fourth 
largest  army  with  a  small  proportion  of  our 
military  force,  consider  how  we  could  do 
against  the  seventh  or  12th  largest. 

The  substantial  portion  of  the  military 
budget  devoted  to  support  NATO  and  to  op- 
pose the  Soviet  military  threat  can  still  be 
substantially  reduced.  The  Pentagon  esti- 
mated that  up  to  60  percent  of  its  total  budg- 
ev-about  $170-$180  billion— was  oriented  to- 
wards a  European  mission.  While  the  Soviet 
Union  has  adopted  more  repressive  internal 
policies,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  collapsed  as 
military  alliance  and  the  two  Germanles 
have  united  under  the  NATO  banner.  The 


bulk  of  our  300,000  troops  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope, a  significant  chunk  of  which  were  rede- 
ployed to  the  Middle  East,  should  be  brought 
home  and  demobilized. 

The  segment  of  the  budget  spent  on  strate- 
gic nuclear  programs — some  12  percent  to  15 
percent — can  also  be  pared  back.  There  is  no 
reason  to  move  to  a  new  generation  of  land 
based  strategic  nuclear  missiles.  A  B-2 
stealth  bomber  at  $865  million  a  copy  makes 
no  sense  for  a  conventional  role  in  third 
world  contingencies.  The  F-117  stealth  fight- 
er/bomber, on  the  other  hand,  is  already  per- 
forming well.  Brilliant  Pebbles  and  other 
strategic  defense  initiative  technologies — to- 
tally separate  from  the  largely  successful 
Patriot  system— are  irrelevant  to  the  Middle 
EsLSt.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  re- 
quest should  be  pared  way  back. 

The  need  to  transport  personnel  and  sup- 
plies quickly  to  the  Middle  East  highlights 
the  requirement  to  make  policy  choices 
within  the  military  budget.  It  is  evident  that 
transport  planes  and  fast-sealift  ships  have  a 
critical  role  to  play  in  third  world  conflicts. 
The  Marine  Corps  pre-positioned  ships  have 
been  a  great  success  in  the  Middle  East  war. 
In  general,  though,  the  Pentagon  has  starved 
lift  capacity  in  favor  of  more  glamorous  sys- 
tems. Weapons  choices  should  be  redirected 
to  systems  esisier  to  transport.  The  U.S. 
could  build  many  ground  support  or  fighter 
aircraft  for  the  price  of  one  super-sophisti- 
cated B-2  designed  to  evade  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses (compared  to  40  F-16  Falcons  for  the 
same  price).  Minesweepers  have  also  been  ne- 
glected. 

The  United  States  should  devote  more  en- 
ergy to  diplomatic  solutions  and  economic 
assistance  and  less  to  military  solutions: 

An  Immediate  priority  is  to  try  to  accom- 
plish diplomatically  what  is  not  possible 
militarily.  That  is,  if  the  United  States  can 
build  on  the  success  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
brokering  an  Israeli-Arab  concordat  and  an 
Israeli-Palestinian  solution,  we  may  be  able 
to  avoid  the  expenditure  of  military  treas- 
ure. President  Bush's  announcement  March  6 
that  he  would  pursue  such  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion Is  a  positive  step.  We  should  assist  the 
fledgling  democracies  of  central  Europe  to 
overcome  45  years  of  communist  domination. 
One  of  many  downsides  of  our  central  focus 
on  Iraq  since  last  August  is  that  we  have 
failed  to  help  Eastern  European  countries 
strengthen  their  economies. 

The  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
unique  since  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War.  We 
can  build  toward  a  more  secure,  stable  and 
peaceful  world.  My  hope  is  that  we  remember 
our  limitations,  and  not  Just  our  strengths  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  year,  we  turned  back 
one  evil  In  the  world;  unfortunately,  many 
other  evils  remain. 

Woodrow  Wilson  entered  World  War  I  to 
win  the  battle  for  democracy.  The  U.S.  entry 
into  the  war  helped  turn  the  tide  for  the  al- 
lied cause.  The  dreams  from  this  war  to  end 
all  wars  quickly  turned  into  the  nightmare 
of  Adolf  Hitler.  Winston  Churchill  rallied  a 
dispirited  Great  Britain  to  achieve  a  noble 
victory  In  World  War  n.  only  to  follow  that 
triumph  with  the  dissolution  of  the  British 
empire. 

To  repeat  what  I  suted  at  the  beginning:: 
the  success  in  Iraq  was  enhanced  by  a  series 
of  unique  conditions  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
rei)eated.  There  are  grave  risks  for  this  coun- 
try to  think  that  projection  of  military  force 
will  be  the  answer  to  future  crises. 

If  we  can  avoid  the  "disease  of  victory"  by 
working  diplomatically  and  economically  for 
a  better  world  where  military  intervention  Is 
the  very  last  resort,  then  we  will  have  ac- 
complished something  truly  long-lasting. 
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APPENDIX  I— WARS  ACROSS  THE  GLOBE  THROUGH 
THE  END  OF  1980 

DeflnlUon  of  War:  any  armed  conflict  In- 
volving at  least  one  government  and  causing 
at  least  1,000  deaths  per  year.  The  deaths 
may  result  Crom  any  one  or  combination  of 
three  causes:  direct  military  casualties;  fam- 
ine, or  disease.  As  with  most  war  deaths,  the 
totals  are  only  estimates. 

The  wars  are  listed  In  the  chronological 
order  In  which  they  began.  For  example. 
Guatemala's  conflict  Is  listed  first  because  it 
is  the  oldest,  beginning  In  1966. 
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APPENDIX  n— ON  FimjRE  DESERT  STORMS 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  United 
States  could  not  conduct  Operation  Desert 
Storm  In  1995,  after  the  force  structure  Is  cut 
according  to  current  plans.  By  any  measure, 
however,  the  war  against  the  world's  fourth 
largest  army  (after  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China)  required  only  a  small  part  of  our  mili- 
tary machine: 
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In  other  words,  even  with  the  1995  cuts,  we 
would  need  only  20  percent  of  our  troops  and 
up  to  50  percent  of  our  total  forces  to  con- 
duct another  Desert  Storm. 

Furthermore,  we  should  not  have  to  pro- 
vide such  a  large  proportion  of  any  future 
U.N.  operations.  The  U.S.  might  once  again 
have  to  provide  the  (juick  reaction  capability 
to  stop  future  aggressors  initially,  until  coa- 
lition partners  could  Join  the  battle.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  large  U.S.  military  force 
was  built  primarily  to  stop  a  Soviet  surprise 
attack.  We  could  clearly  afford  to  reduce  by 
50  percent  as  proposed  last  year  by  the  year 
2O0O  and  still  ably  protect  the  U.S. 

As  another  indication  of  the  limited  effect 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  consider  the  mis- 
siles consumed  versus  the  weapons  author- 
ised prior  to  the  war: 
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While  some  of  these  missiles  are  older 
(many  of  the  Patriots  are  only  capable  of 
downing  airplanes,  not  missiles),  this  Indi- 
cates that  the  relatively  short  Gulf  war  did 
not   deplete   much   of  our   Inventory.   The 


UEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  tha  ikful  that  the  United  States  was 
vlctori)us  in  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  IVhile  there  were,  tragically, 
deaths  of  American  service  jjersonnel, 
our  casualties  were  low  and  the  ground 
war  ended  after  only  100  hours. 

n  the  battle  so  decisively,  the 
States  sent  more  than  half  a 
soldiers  to  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
•ur  forces  comprised  the  vast 
|y  of  not  only  ground  forces  in 
paign,  but  represented  the  bulk 
ind  sea  power  as  well.  While 
if  our  allies,  including  Great 
France,  and  Egypt,  partici- 
/ith  a  significant  commitment 
of  combat  forces,  many  of  America's 
friendsj  with  vital  interests  in  the  re- 
gion. \rtere  not  active  partners  in  the 
allied  n  lilitary  effort. 

For  example,  in  1989.  only  10.8  per- 
cent of  the  oil  consimied  in  the  United 
States  I  same  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  On 
the  oth  sr  hand,  the  gulf  region  was  the 
source  ht  29.4  percent  of  Western  Euro- 
pean supplies  and  a  noteble  58.9  percent 
of  Japanese  petroleum  in  that  year. 
Ironically,  while  America  consumed 
little  gx  If  oil  and  carried  the  burden  of 
protecting  the  free  world's  source  of 
oil,  maiy  of  our  allies  had  arguably 
greater  interests,  but  supplied  no 
troops.  Japan  and  Germany  were  con- 
stitutio  lally  prevented  from  sending 
ground  forces  and  most  European  na- 
tions sii  nply  chose  not  to  do  so. 

To  coi  npensate  the  United  States  for 
carryini  the  lion's  share  of  the  fighting 
to  libeiate  Kuwait,  several  nations 
pledged  $64.5  billion  to  the  United 
States  a  nd  international  coalition.  Our 
allies  w^re  eager  to  show  their  support 
for  the  Ur.S.-led  effort  by  pledging  large 
sums  fir  America's  sacrifice.  Even 
though  .many  of  the  nations  which 
promise  I  monetary  assistance  did  not 
send  coi  ibat  forces,  America  is  grate- 
ful for  t  le  pledges  it  received.  Unfortu- 
nately. ;hus  far,  less  than  half  of  the 
pledges  have  actually  been  delivered. 
As  of  M  irch  15.  America  had  only  col- 
lected $|9.6  billion  of  the  more  than  $50 
billion  pledged. 

I  am  pleased  that  yesterday.  Japa- 
nese (Foreign  Minister.  Taro 
Nakayaiiia.  in  a  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary bf  State  James  Baker,  an- 
nounced! that  Japan,  which  has  sent 
only  $l.i  billion  of  the  total  $10.7  bil- 
lion proAiised.  will  today  deliver  an  in- 
stallmeiit  of  $5.7  billion  of  the  balance 
of  its  laj«8t  commitment  of  $9  billion 
to  the  United  States.  This  still  leaves 
several  billion  dollars  until  the  full 
amount  is  actually  remitted.  Further- 
more, wiat  was  originally  a  $9  billion 
pledge,  may  in  fact  be  reduced  by  up  to  Mr 
$400  million  do  to  a  recalculation  based    today  to  pay 


on  the  cuirent  exchange  rate  between 
yen  and  dcQlars. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  share 
many  intejrests  around  the  world  and 
we  must  6(hare  the  costs.  But,  at  the 
same  timd  the  Japanese  Government 
increased  Its  commitment  to  the  coali- 
tion by  $9  billion,  it  decreased  its  de- 
fense budget  by  almost  three  quarters 
of  a  billloi  dollars.  Japan's  contribu- 
tion to  thu  international  coalition  for 
Desert  St<irm  is  a  welcome  develop- 
ment, but  it  still  must  do  more  to 
carry  its  liir  share  of  the  continuing 
defense  burden  all  over  the  world. 

Germany  promised  the  United  States 
$6.6  billioA  in  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Stirm/Desert  Shield— and  we 
are  grateful.  But,  once  again,  several 
weeks  aft^r  the  conflict  ended.  Ger- 
many has  delivered  only  slightly  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  total  pledge. 
This,  sadlyi  represents  the  largest  per- 
centage of  k  pledge  paid  by  any  nation. 
Of  all  thfe  nations  which  committed 
themselves  to  assisting  the  coalition, 
Germany's]  contribution  is  indeed 
meaningful  because  Germany  currently 
Is  also  carrying  the  financial  burden  of 
the  reunification  of  Germany.  While  all 
Americans  support  and  sympathize 
with  Germany  as  it  strives  to  raise  the 
living  stanflards  of  its  new  citizens  in 
must  insist  that  Germany 
ts  fair  share  of  the  allied 
■t. 

of  unpaid  pledges  does  not 
srmany  and  Japan.  Kuwait 
j-abia,  the  coalition  mem- 
le  behalf  American  soldiers 
led,  are  each  more  than  $10 
billion  behind  in   their  contributions. 
Although  total  Saudi  in-kind  contribu- 
tions—gasoline,   food— are   still    being 
collected  aqd  totaled  and  Kuwait  faces 
an  enormofls   national   reconstruction 
effort,  Ame:  -leans  sacrificed  profoundly 
on  their  be  lalf  and  expect  full  remit- 
tance on  what  was  pledged. 

The  Senate  has  not  ignored  the  issue 
of  the  umnet  pledges.  Earlier  this 
week,  the  Senate  drew  a  clear  line— the 
United  Stalies  will  not  follow  through 
with  arms  iales  to  the  nations  which 
have  not  fulfilled  their  commitments 
d  States  and  its  coalition 
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Mr.  President,  I  would 
our  allies  for  participat- 
temational  efforts  to  re- 
store peace  I  and  stability  to  the  gulf. 
But,  at  the  jsame  time,  I  want  to  reit- 
erate that  tne  burdens  and  costs  of  the 
war  must  b«  shared.  And,  thus,  while 
many  of  out  friends  around  the  world 
have  pledged  a  great  deal  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  their  re- 
sponsibility ,  continues.  America  must 
insist  upon  Aill  payment  of  all  pledges. 


MERCHA  NT  MARINE  AND  THE 
PERSLU^  GULP  CONFLICT 


RIEG  jE 


Mr.   President.   I  rise 
tribute  to  some  of  the  un- 
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sung  heroB  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine served  selflessly  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  stlongside  our  courageous 
servicemen  and  women  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marines,  Air  Force,  and  Coast 
Guard. 

The  significant  contribution  of  the 
merchant  marine  to  our  military  ef- 
forts in  the  gulf  is  one  which  should  be 
acknowledged.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  conflict,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine travelled  over  thousands  of  miles 
to  transport  necessary  supplies  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Beginning  on  August  10,  1990— a  little 
over  a  week  after  Iraq  invaded  Ku- 
wait—the Maritime  Administration 
[MARAD]  begin  activating  ships  to  be 
sent  to  the  region.  During  the  critical 
days  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  the 
Maritime  Administration  contributed 
one  ship  per  day  out  of  reserve  or  re- 
tired forces  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
urgency  for  the  rapid  deployment  of 
supplies.  The  first  merchant  marine 
vessel  to  arrive  in  the  Persian  Gulf  de- 
livered 15.000  tons  of  cargo— a  load  that 
would  take  one  C-6  transport  plane 
over  220  trips. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  almost  80  of 
the  96  Ready  Reserve  Forces  [RRF]  had 
been  activated  carrying  approximately 
1.7  million  tons  of  cargo.  Today,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  75  percent  of  all 
military  equipment  and  ordinance  was 
delivered  abroad  merchant  marine  ves- 
sels. 

Throughout  the  crisis,  over  3,000  ci- 
vilian mariner  jobs  were  created  by  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Our  military  efforts  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  represented  one  of  the 
most  immense  sealift  operations  in  his- 
tory, and  certainly  the  largest  chal- 
lenge to  United  States  seapower  and 
logistical  capabilities  since  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

A  constituent  of  mine  from  Michigan 
who  is  in  the  merchant  marine  raised  a 
concern  about  mall  delivery  to  person- 
nel on  the  ships.  Elarly  in  the  massive 
sealift  effort,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration received  several  complaints 
about  delays  and  lack  of  delivery  of 
mail  to  merchant  vessels.  This  is  a 
very  serious  problem,  because  postal 
service  is  the  one  link  these  sailors 
have  with  their  family  and  friends  at 
home.  The  Navy  and  Maritime  Admin- 
istration acknowledged  that  there  were 
some  difficulties  with  mail  delivery 
early  in  Operation  Desert  Shield.  In 
January  and  February,  thought,  co- 
ordination between  these  departments 
improved  and  with  this  the  mail  serv- 
ice has  improved.  I  would  like  to  urge 
the  Pentagon  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  mail  delivery  during  times  of 
international  conflict  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  morale  of  Americans 
abroad. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  grratitude  to  the  de- 
voted men  and  women  that  make  up 
our  merchant  nuirine  for  their  service 
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to  our  country.  They  have  confirmed 
by  their  performance  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  reliable  sealife  capacity  is  in- 
dispensable to  our  national  security. 

The  merchant  marine,  the  unsung  he- 
roes of  this  conflict,  deserve  to  go  down 
in  history  with  all  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  for  their  bravery  and  for 
the  inestimable  contribution  they 
made  to  our  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 


the   full-scale   production  of  the   B-2 
bomber. 


THE  B-2  BOMBER  SUCCESSFULLY 
PASSES  BLOCK  2  FLIGHT  TESTS 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  recently  certified 
to  Congress  that  the  B-2  advanced 
technology  bomber  passed  a  critical 
low-observable  flight  test. 

The  Secretary  also  wrote  that  during 
the  early  stages  of  block  two  testing, 
"flying  quantities  were  satisfactory," 
and  the  Air  Force  detected  no  "signifi- 
cant technical  or  operational  prob- 
lems." 

This  achievement,  Mr.  President, 
simply  represents  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  facts  about  the  promise  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  B-2  bomber  that  have 
consistently  disproven  the  charges 
made  by  the  congressional  critics  of 
this  progrram. 

First,  the  critics  told  us  that  this 
single  bat-winged  plane  would  not  fly. 
But  the  B-2  bomber  first  took  off  for  a 
smooth  long  flight  in  July  1989. 

Second,  the  critics  told  us  that  no 
strategic  bomber  could  fly  undetected 
by  increasingly  sophisticated  enemy 
rsulars.  But  dozens  of  Air  Force  simula- 
tion tests  and  our  penetration  of  ad- 
vanced Iraqi  air  defenses  have  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  stealth  air- 
craft in  action. 

Third,  the  critics  told  us  that  we 
could  save  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  by  terminating  B-2  bomber  pro- 
duction. But  then  we  found  out  that 
canceling  the  system  could  cost  just  as 
much  as  completing  it. 

Finally,  the  critics  held  the  hope 
that  the  B-2  could  never  fly  low,  avoid 
mountainous  terrain,  and  pinpoint  its 
targets.  But  today,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  told  us  that  new  testing  vali- 
dated the  B-2  flying  low,  avoiding 
mountainous  terrain,  and  pinpointing 
its  targets. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  state  that  slogans  and 
myths  cannot  substitute  for  sound  pub- 
lic policy.  In  deciding  whether  to  fully 
fund  the  B-2  bomber,  will  we  defend 
false  ideologies  pr  will  we  defend  our 
ability  to  address  the  new  and  distant 
threats  to  America's  security?  Just  ask 
Saddam  Hussein  about  the  relationship 
between  our  success  against  the  fourth 
largest  army  in  the  world  and  the  de- 
ployment of  stealth  technology. 

The  tragedy  of  war  diminishes  only 
to  the  extent  that  we  stand  prepared  to 
deter  it,  and  our  deterrent  capability  of 
the  future  will  be  largely  invested  in 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:53  p.m.,  recessed  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:47  p.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Ford]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  is  recognized. 


OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1991— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  1282  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
SLgreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1282)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
and  transfers  for  "Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm"  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1991,  and  for  other  punxises. 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  repectlve  Houses  this  re- 
port, signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Rbcord  of 
today.  March  22,  1991.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  H.R.  1282,  the 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  supple- 
mental for  fiscal  year  1991,  largely  re- 
flects the  Senate  position.  In  total,  the 
agreement  provides  appropriations 
amounting  to  S42,625,822,0iD0,  the  same 
amount  as  was  provided  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

The  protections  of  the  $15  billion  in 
U.S.  funding  that  were  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill  are  still  intact.  There  will 
be  no  commingling  of  the  U.S.  funds 
with  the  foreign  contributions.  The 
United  States  funds  will  be  placed  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  regional  defense  fund 
and  will  only  be  drawn  down  if  allied 
contributions  fall  short  of  meeting  the 
funding  needs  provided  in  the  bill  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  fully  expect  that  allied  contribu- 
tions will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  of 
the  incremental  costs  of  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  and  thereby  prevent  the 
need  for  any  of  the  $15  billion  in  U.S. 
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funds  to  be  used.  As  of  yesterday,  allied 
contributions  totaled  J26.8  billion,  still 
slightly  less  than  half  of  what  has  been 
I>ronilsed. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  House  agreed  to  the 
provisions  that  were  strongly  sup- 
ported on  the  Senate  floor,  which 
would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  trans- 
fer of  new  arms  to  the  region,  the  mak- 
ing of  any  American  commitments  for 
new  permanent  basing  in  the  regrion, 
and  withholding  support  for  new  arms 
sales  to  those  nations  that  have  not 
yet  fulfilled  their  promised  contribu- 
tions to  this  victorious  coalition. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  section  107. 
which  is  an  attempt  to  gain  some  con 
trol  over  the  continued  proliferation  of 
arms  in  the  Middle  East.  This  section 
requires  the  administration  to  seek  the 
approval  of  the  Congress  if  it  wishes  to 
sell,  give,  or  otherwise  transfer  equip- 
ment, supplies,  or  material  to  any  na- 
tion in  the  region.  We  have  changed 
the  approval  mechanism  to  require  for- 
mal notification  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  intent  to  sell. 

Section  108  calls  on  the  President  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  with  a 
schedule  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  the  theatre  and  details  of  the 
costs  associated  with  that  withdrawal. 
The  required  report  will  include  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  any  commitments, 
made  or  contemplated,  to  provide  a 
continuing  military  presence  in  the  re- 
gion. 

The  administration  objected  to  sec- 
tion 108(bK4)  as  being  an  unacceptable 
intrusion  into  the  President's  foreign 
policymaking  powers  because  we  asked 
for  a  discussion  of  any  "arrangement 
that  is  expected  to  result  from  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  government  of  such  a  country."  We 
have  eliminated  that  clause. 

Section  109  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
to  provide  sales,  credits  or  guarantees 
for  defense  articles  or  services  to  any 
country  that  has  not  met  its  commit- 
ment to  the  United  States.  If  a  country 
has  the  money  to  purchase  expensive 
new  weapons  systems,  then  it  must 
have  the  money  to  fulfill  its  pledges  to 
the  United  States.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense  to  allow  nations,  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  to  put  America  at  the 
end  of  the  line  with  every  other  prior- 
ity ahead  of  the  contribution  they 
pledged  to  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  allow  na- 
tions, now  that  the  war  is  over,  to  put 
America  at  end  of  the  line  with  every 
other  priority  ahead  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  they  pledged  to  the  effort. 

In  order  to  give  the  administration 
more  flexibility  we  have  changed  the 
phrase  "has  not  made  such  contribu- 
tions." to  "has  not  fulfilled  its  com- 
mitment." But  it  means  the  same 
thing,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  acted 


swiftlj  and  very  responsibly  on  this 
vital  :  unding  measure  to  support  our 
Armec  Forces  and  their  gallant  efforts 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Mr.  president,  the  Congress  and  the 
Committee  have  acted 
and  responsibly  on  this  vital 
measure  to  support  our  armed 
and  their  gallant  efforts  in  the 
Gulf.  I  want  to,  first  of  all. 
Congressman  Jamie  Whttten 
members  of  the  House  Appro- 
Committee,  on  both  sides,  for 
cooperation,  courtesy,  always,  the 
on  to  which  those  Members  and 
irhich  those  Members  applied 
ves  to  acting  on  these  bills.  I 
lent  the  House  on  keeping  the 
relatively  clean,  as  supplemental 
bills,  and  I  think  the 
is  entitled  to  great  credit,  par- 
ticular y  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  1  he  House  of  Representatives. 

I  als<  commend  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  Sei  late.  Mr.  Hatfield,  for  his  fine 
cooperi.tion  and  constructive  efforts, 
advice,  and  wisdom  on  this  measure.  I 
wish  it>  pay  special  thanks  to  the 
and  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Inouye  and 
,  for  their  superb  efforts, 
thank  their  staffs.  I  want  to 
compliiient  every  subcommittee  chair- 
aid  every  ranking  member  of 
3  abconmiittee  on  the  Appropria- 
Committee  for  the  dispatch,  for 
ex4ellence  of  their  work,  for  the 
of    their    attentions    to 
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been   in   a   good   many  con- 
on  appropriations  through  the 
think  this  probably  is  the  best 
that  I  have  been  a  part  of.  I 
talking  about  both  appropriation 
only    started    on    the    con- 
last  evening  a  little  after  5 
We  took  up  first  Desert  Storm, 
worked  on  it  about  45  minutes 
delegated  the  staffs  in  both 
to  work  on  the  matters  in  dis- 
we  moved  quickly  to  an- 
Ipcation  and  took  up  the  dire 
supplemental.  And  we  broke 
of  times,  and  we  finished  our 
both  bills,  I  believe,  before 


\^e 


th(n 


<o 


my  intention  all  along,  and  I 

■"  along,  that  we  would  not  do 

and  leave  the  other  bill  go 

\^eeks  until  after  the  break.  We 

them  both  or  none.  And  both 

in  both  Houses  took  hold 

ow  and  plowed  ahead,  and  we 

that  objective,  as  I  say, 

record    time.    There    were 

spirited  discussions.  Not  ev- 

(  ot  what  he  wanted,  but  that  is 

do  in  these  conferences.  We 

give,   take,   and   reach   com- 

That  is  the  art  of  the  legisla- 

I  compliment  both  com- 

on  a  job  well  done.  It  has  been 

e^mple  of  bipartisan  action  in 

's  interest. 
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I  shoulc  mention,  in  thanking  the 
staffs,  that  the  staffs  worked  through- 
out the  ni  ?ht  last  night.  I  went  to  bed 
at  1:30  this  morning,  but  at  that  time 
the  staffs  were  still  here  working.  I 
came  in  mter  in  the  morning,  and  I 
asked  my  staffs,  "what  time  did  you 
get  homeT'  They  said,  "we  have  not 
been  homej."  most  of  them. 

So.  it  wis  excellent  work  on  the  part 
of  the  staffs  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  both  Ettdes  of  the  Capitol,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  commendations.  They 
worked  ha|"d  to  produce  this  conference 
report,  an^  after  I  srield  to  Mr.  Hat- 
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FIELD,  my  friend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  Iwe  will  join  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRHSIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  staitements? 

Mr.  HATJ^IELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREJSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  for  consideration 
the  conference  reports  on  H.R.  1281,  the 
dire  emergfency  fiscal  year  1991  supple- 
(ropriatlons  bill  and  H.R. 
Storm  supplemental  appro- 

rman  has  indicated,  both 
s  were  conferenced  with  the 
House  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening.  I  tnust  say  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  8e  conferences,  I  was  not  op- 
timistic thjat  both  would  be  concluded 
successfullir  in  such  relatively  short 
order. 

I  commend  our  chairman.  Senator 
Byrd,  and  jther  colleagues  on  the  con- 
ference, ard  the  House  chairman,  Mr. 
Whttten,  lis  ranking  member,  Mr. 
McDade,  a  ad  their  colleagues  on  the 
House  side  for  working  so  diligently 
and  expedi  ;iously  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  numler  of  difficult  and  conten- 
tious issued- 

I  believe  i  Senator  Cochran  is  to  be  es- 
pecially congratulated  for  his  work  on 
the  export  enhancement  Issue.  Mr. 
President,  sometimes  feel  that  those 
who  are  rot  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  perhaps,  do  not  have  a  full 
realization  of  the  structure  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  uniqueness  of  our  com- 
mittee. As  Chairman  Byrd  knows,  we 
have,  of  coiu«e,  the  largest  committee 
of  any  staniing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  291  members.  For  a  quonmi  in 
our  committee,  we  have  to  get  a  num- 
ber larger  ithan  some  other  commit- 
tees. And,  tierefore,  it  is,  first  of  all,  in 
size  and  s4ope.  a  very,  very  unique 
It  is  also  the  committee 
produce  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  only  legislation  that  really  is 
mandated  to  pass  the  Senate  at  any 
time,  in  an;r  session.  You  have  to  pass 
an  appropriation  bill  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment flowing  and  functioning. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
unique  char  acter  to  our  committee.  In 
a  sense  ou"  committee  is  a  confed- 
eration. Chiirman  Byrd  is  the  chair- 


committee, 
that  has  to 
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are  12  subconunittees,  each  with  a 
chairman,  and  they  have  the  right  to 
be  addressed  as  Mr.  Chairman  or 
Madam  Chairman. 

Unlike  the  Confederacy  in  the  War 
Between  the  States,  this  one  really 
functions,  and  functions  efficiently.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  Jefferson  Davis 
had  had  the  Appropriations  Committee 
kind  of  structure  during:  that  particu- 
lar war,  it  might  have  turned  out  dif- 
ferently. It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  13 
committees  functioning  as  one  com- 
mittees. There  are  13  chairman,  13 
ranking  minority  members,  each  with 
their  expertise,  and  each  with  his  or 
her  particular  assignment  of  conrmiit- 
tee  stature  and  committee  leadership. 
And  in  all  of  this  kind  of  structural 
complexity.  Chairman  Byrd  orches- 
trated this  fantastic  and  unbelievable 
and  expeditious  handling  of  two  very, 
very  important,  and  also  very  difficult, 
pieces  of  legislation. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  com- 
mentary about  the  uniqueness  of  this 
committee.  I  think  one  other  thing 
that  makes  it  unique  is  that,  not  all 
committees,  but  certainly  I  have 
known  committees  that  drew  a  very 
sharp  distinction  between  majority  and 
minority  staff.  I  can  honestly  say  there 
is  not  a  person  who  is  a  staff  member 
of  our  committee  that  I  do  not  feel  at 
total  freedom  to  go  to  and  ask  for  in- 
formation or  assistance  or  help. 

Very  frankly,  I  say  to  Chairman 
Byrd,  there  are  times  when  I  would 
have  to  stop  and  say  to  myself,  now  is 
that  minority  or  is  that  majority,  be- 
cause so  many  of  our  people  on  this 
committee  as  far  as  staff  is  concerned 
started  with  the  majority  in  the  1970'8 
and  as  the  Republicans  became  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  1981  session,  we  con- 
tinued all  of  those  members  of  the  staff 
that  had  been  hired  by  the  previous 
majority  party,  certainly  not  for  any 
great  virtue  or  credit  to  our  side  but 
because  we  desperately  needed  their 
expertise,  the  continuity  that  Demo- 
cratic-hired staff  had,  especially  when 
we  as  Republicans  had  not  had  the 
leadership  role  for  so  long  and  there 
were  five  of  our  Members,  as  I  recall, 
who  were  freshmen  Members  of  this 
committee  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  and  three  of  them  became  chair- 
men without  a  day  of  previous  service 
in  the  Senate. 

So  it  was  mutually  convenient  but 
nevertheless  it  was  that  kind  of  action. 
Then  later  when  we  lost  the  Senate, 
with  hopes  of  regaining  it  someday, 
and  Senator  Stennis  became  the  new 
chairman,  the  Democrats  then  became 
the  majority  party,  he  too  continued 
the  stafi'  that  had  been  in  place,  some 
of  it  going  back  to  the  former  Demo- 
cratic majority  days  and  some  of  it 
hired  by  the  interim  Republican  major- 
ity staff  days,  and  so  forth. 

But  anyway,  our  committee  staff,  I 
think,  is  very  unique  in  that  we  do 
function  as  a   total   committee   with 


that  staff  serving  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  not  just  members 
on  the  one  side  of  the  committee. 

Both  of  these  bills  passed  the  House 
by  wide  margins  earlier  today.  We  are 
Informed  that  the  administration  has 
no  objection  to  H.R.  1281,  the  dire  sup- 
plemental, as  of  this  moment.  I  might 
also  report  that  I  have  had  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Darman  during  the  noon- 
time and  he  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  product  that  had  been  worked  out 
through  the  House. 

H.R.  1281  provides  supplemental  fund- 
ing for  numerous  emergency  activities 
identified  by  the  President  as  related 
to  Operation  Desert  Storm,  as  well  as 
additional  funding  for  veterans  medical 
care,  compensation,  and  pensions; 
$150,000,000  additional  funding  for  the 
State  share  of  administrative  expenses 
related  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; a  $100,000,000  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia;  up  to 
$1,500,000,000  for  food  stamps;  funding 
for  the  personnel  benefits  package  au- 
thorized in  legislation  passed  yester- 
day; $232,000,000  for  the  supplemental 
security  income  program;  $623,000,000 
for  atomic  energy  defense  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  including 
funds  for  cleanup  operations  at  the 
Rocky  Flats  facility;  $20,000,000  for  the 
Ready  Reserve  Fleet  of  the  Maritime 
Administration;  and  other  items. 

H.R.  1282  provides  up  to 
$42,625,822,000,  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  for  the  costs 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm.  The  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  funding  issues 
in  this  bill  were  rather  narrow,  and  the 
conferees  reached  agreement  in  short 
order.  The  conference  agreement  also 
includes  provisions  similar  to  sections 
105,  106,  and  107  of  the  Senate  bill.  The 
administration  raised  several  concerns 
about  these  provisions,  and  I  believe, 
as  I  say,  they  have  been  resolved  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  did  not  expect 
to  be  here  this  afternoon  discussing  the 
successful  conclusions  of  conference  on 
these  two  measures.  Yesterday  after- 
noon I  did  not  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  meet  our  goal  of  clearing  both 
of  these  measures  for  the  White  House 
prior  to  our  Easter  recess  for  signa- 
ture. I  am  proud  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  leadership 
of  both  Houses,  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  Chairman  Byrd  because 
there  were  times  in  that  conference 
when  our  spirits  began  to  lag  and 
Chairman  Byrd  said,  onward,  forward; 
we  are  going  to  accomplish  the  goal. 
Again  it  demonstrates  the  leadership 
this  Senator  has  provided  the  Senate 
from  many  and  different  offices  and 
under  many  and  dil^erent  conditions. 

I  think  our  fellow  conferees  obvi- 
ously as  good  supporters  of  our  leader- 
ship deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  on 
both  sides  and  in  both  Houses. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
reference  to  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  and  Jefferson  Davis.  He  also 
made  a  reference  to  the  staff  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  being  very 
nonpartisan.  As  to  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  very  proud  to  say  that 
this  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  appropriations  bills.  13  of  them, 
plus  supplemental  appropriations  bills, 
which  cover  costs  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment, has  only  80  staff  members  and  29 
members,  as  Mr.  Hatfield  has  said. 

Yet  there  are  several  other  commit- 
tees in  this  Senate  with  much  fewer 
members  with  much  larger  staffs,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator,  who  today 
presides  over  the  Senate  with  a  degree 
of  dignity  and  skill  and  aplomb  that  is 
so  rare  as  a  day  in  June,  will  quickly 
testify  he  has  to  deal  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  chairman.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  to  deal  with  all  these  appro- 
priation budgets. 

So  I  am  sure  he  would  be  one  among 
many  who  would  say  that  this  commit- 
tee does  a  good  job  holding  down  the 
costs  and  certainly  as  compared  to 
what  those  costs  might  be  and  are  in 
some  committees. 

As  to  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Confed- 
erate, I  will  tell  you  he  started  out 
with  an  extremely  serious  flaw  in  his 
Constitution.  He  could  not  possibly  win 
with  a  line-item  veto  in  that  Confed- 
erate Constitution.  That  was  one  thing 
that  was  against  him.  I  will  have  to 
say  this,  however,  it  was  never  used.  So 
I  just  leave  that  as  a  little  postscript. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent it  be  in  order  to  consider  en  bloc 
the  amendments  in  disagreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
admire  Senator  Byrd's  work.  I  have  a 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
had  asked  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  do  not 
believe  that  will  take  place.  I  certainly 
hope  it  will  not  take  place.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  sufficient  seconds  if 
it  does  take  place. 

Will  the  Senator  allow  me  an  addi- 
tional 2  or  3  minutes  so  I  might  get 
that?  I  have  been  advised  by  staff 
under  my  duties  as  the  assistant  leader 
I  must  respectfully  request  that.  I  shall 
not  object.  Perhaps  someone  else  will 
rise  to  speak  for  a  moment.  He  is  to 
contact  me  momentarily. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well,  if  no  one  else 
seeks  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  there  has  been 
no  vote  now  on  the  conference  report. 
That  will  be  withheld  until  somewhat 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  yielded  the  floor.  I  seek  rec- 
ognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  the  floor? 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
kind  words  about  this  Senator's  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  conference 
last  night  and  with  specific  reference 
to  the  export  enhancement  program. 

I  might  say  that  there  were  a  number 
of  members  of  the  conference  actively 
involved  in  trying  to  help  shape  the 
final  product  as  it  relates  to  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  I  am  just  delighted 
that  we  were  successful  in  working  out 
an  agreement  with  the  conferees  so 
that  we  do  have  a  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  lifts  the  cap  on  the 
availability  of  funds  for  that  important 
export  program.  It  is  going  to  provide 
important  benefits  to  American  agri- 
culture and  enhance  our  trade  pros- 
pects in  the  international  marketplace. 

Let  me  also  express  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  successful  completion  of 
this  conference  was  due  mainly  to  the 
expert  leadership  and  guidance  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
grinia  and  Oregon.  I  was  there  most  all 
of  the  time  during  which  the  legisla- 
tion was  discussed  and  differences  of 
opinion  expressed,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  went  about  leading  the 
Senate  conferees  to  make  sure  that  our 
Interests  as  an  institution  were  pro- 
tected, the  legislation  that  had  been 
passed  by  this  body  was  taken  into 
careful  account  and  studied  by  the 
House  conferees,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
strong  praise  ana  respect.  I  want  to  ex- 
press that. 

When  we  bring  a  conference  report 
back  to  the  Senate,  many  Members 
just  realize  that  the  work  has  been 
completed,  and  it  is  not  an  occasion  for 
much  speechmaklng.  And  so  they  usu- 
ally do  not  get  the  praise  that  they  de- 
serve. 

They  have  talked  about  the  work 
that  other  people  did  and  staff  and  all 
the  other  members.  But  they  deserve 
the  credit  for  bringing  this  work  prod- 
uct back  so  that  the  administration 
can  sign  the  bill  ajid  we  can  carry  for- 
ward with  the  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams. They  did  a  masterful  piece  of 
work. 

May  I  say,  too,  just  in  response  to 
the  observation  about  the  former  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  Jefferson  Davis,  that  if  he 
had  had  the  resources  to  work  with 
when  he  was  in  his  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  at  this  time,  maybe  he  would 
have  had  better  luck  in  trying  to  be 
the  leader  of  that  struggling  Confed- 
eracy. 

Let  me  just  say  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal pride,  it  is  the  honor  of  this  Sen- 
ator to  be  able  to  sit  at  the  desk  that 
was  used  by  Jefferson  Davis  when  he 
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was  al  Member  of  this  great  body.  This 
is  thf  desk  that  Jefferson  Davis  used 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate.  As  Senators 
know  by  custom  in  the  Senate,  the 
seniof  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissipbi  sits  at  this  desk. 

One  little  interesting  piece  of  trivia 
about  the  desk  is  that  here  on  the  side, 
if  yoi  look  carefully,  you  can  see 
where  over  100  years  ago,  or  about  that 
time,  they  had  to  replace  a  piece  of 
wood  n  the  side  here. 

The  reason  for  that  was  that,  as 
Unlor  soldiers  were  in  the  Capitol 
using  this  facility— this  Chamber,  of 
courai,  was  not  here  then,  but  in  the 
Old  Sjnate  Chamber  this  desk  was  lo- 
cated there — one  of  the  Union  soldiers 
happened  to  notice  by  looking  at  the 
brass, plate  on  the  top  of  the  desk, 
"DavJ3." 

And  he  said,  "That  is  Jefferson 
Davis  desk."  He  had  his  rifle  with  the 
bayon  et  attached  and  he  gouged  it  with 
the  p)int  of  the  bayonet.  One  of  the 
SenatJ  employees  rushed  up  and  said, 
"Wha  are  you  doing?"  He  said,  "That 
is  Dans'  desk,  the  President  of  the 
Confe  leracy."  He  said,  "Wait  a  minute. 
That :  s  not  his  desk;  that  is  the  desk  of 
the  U  lited  States  Senate.  That  is  Fed- 
eral C  ovemment  property  and  you  are 
here  tb  protect  it." 

And  so,  after  being  remonstrated,  the 
soldie  •  withdrew.  But,  nonetheless,  he 
had  d  unaged  the  desk,  and  it  is  re- 
paired with  an  inlay  of  wood  here  in 
the  si(  le  now. 

But  it  is  a  great  honor  to  sit  here  and 
be  a  p  irt  of  this  institution  and  to  par- 
ticipae  in  the  work  of  the  Senate.  I 
also  n^te  that  it  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  who  introduced 
the  legrislation  a  few  years  ago  to  re- 
store the  citizenship,  the  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, ^f  Jefferson  Davis.  We  remember 
that. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
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lYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
30CHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
JBYRD.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  tfat  it  was  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi who  was  so  gentle  and  yet  so 
effective  in  helping  to  bring  the  sides 
togetl  er  last  night  in  connection  with 
the  E:  port  Enhancement  Program  and 
the  da  Iry  amendment  which  were  very 
thornj  issues,  and  I  want  to  thank 
him. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  distln- 
guishajd  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  rejwrt. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference rejxjrt. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous'consent  that  the  motion  to  re- 
considfcr  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Unanimous  consent  has  been  granted 
to  consider  the  amendments  in  dls- 
agreen  lent  en  bloc. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  teenate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Se$ate  numbered  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
24,  32,  33,  and  34. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Seiator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  mopon  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement 
agreed  to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Th&t  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlsaereemdnt  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbeted  17  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  tho^in  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  "509,600,000". 

Reaolved.rTb&t  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  thweln  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; In  lieu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "J62,300,000". 

Resolved,' ThSit  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  tho-ein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  l^eu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$815,600,000". 

Resolved.  [Th&t  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlsagreemept  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbei-ed  20  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  IflBu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$217,450,000". 

/Zeso/tied,  [That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  amendments  as  follows: 
Restore  thi  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Rese 


Reseai 

For  an 
Developmei 
$30,100,000. 
Resea: 


;h.  Development,  Test  and 

Evaluation 
(transfer  of  funds) 
:h.  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Army 

Iditional  amount  for  "Research, 
It,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Army", 


;h.  Development,  Test  and 
iVALUATioN,  Air  Force 
iditional  amount  for  "Research, 
t.    Test    and    Evaluation,    Air 


For  an 
Developme .  , 
Force",  $39JOOO,000. 

On  line  J7.  page  4  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$311,900,009"  *°<^  insert  "$663,500,000". 

On  line  6,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives en*ossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$16,000,000+ and  insert  "$25,200,000". 

On  line  12,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$34,600,000"'  and  insert  "$34,800,000". 

On  line  iB.  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetlveii  engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$101,200,00("  and  insert  "$59,600,000". 

On  line  i.  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$400,000,000"  and  insert  "$645,500,000". 

On  line  34,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* engrossed  bill.  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$419,100,000"  and  insert  "$422,800,000". 

On  line  3,  page  6  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives engtossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$2,700,000"  and  insert  "$15,400,000". 

Resolved,  iThat  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbeiiBd  24  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  theieln  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lie  I  of  the  matter  stricken  and  In- 
serted by  at  Id  amendment,  insert  "for  oper- 
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agreement 
vs: 

de  from  its 
of  the  Sen- 
id  bill,  and 
lent  as  fol- 
xd  by  said 

de  from  its 
of  the  Sen- 
id  bill,  and 
lent  as  foi- 
led  by  said 

de  from  its 
of  the  Sen- 
id  bill,  and 
lent  as  fol- 
^  by  said 

de  from  its 
of  the  Sen- 
id  bill,  and 
lent  as  fol- 
«d  by  said 


"Research, 
on.  Army". 


"Research, 
ation.    Air 


ation  and  maintenance.  $6,000,000,000;  for 
Procurement.  $1,872,700,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  oblig:ation  until  September  30.  1993: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
not  make  any  transfer  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
Regional  Defense  Fund  or  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  for  combat  costs  until 
the  seventh  day  after  notifying  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  any  such  transfer". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  32  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  107.  (a)  All  equipment,  supplies,  and 
other  materials  (Including  construction 
equipment  and  construction  materials  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b))  of  the  United 
States  that,  after  August  1.  1990.  were  trans- 
ported to  or  procured  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  East  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  of  any  other  member  country  of 
the  multinational  coalition  participating  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  removed  from 
the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States  or  to 
any  United  States  military  installation  out- 
Bide  the  United  States  and  the  Middle  East 
as  soon  as  practicable  in  conjunction  with 
the  removal  of  such  forces  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  from  the  Middle 
East. 

(b)  The  construction  equipment  and  con- 
struction materials  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  are  construction  equipment  and  construc- 
tion materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
military  facilities  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East  in  con- 
nection with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
equipment,  supply,  or  material  that— 

(1)  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e); 
or 

(2)  has  negligible  value;  or 

(3)  is  to  remain  under  the  control  of  United 
States  forces  in  the  region;  or 

(4)  is  to  be  stored  in  the  Middle  East  as 
preposltioned  equipment  and  material  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  or 

(5)  has  been  expended,  depleted,  or  ren- 
dered unusable;  or 

(6)  has  been  formally  notified  to  Congress 
prior  to  March  20.  1991.  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act. 

(d)  The  President  should  attempt  to  obtain 
reimbursement  from  the  government  of  each 
country  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  materials  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  that  are  not  removed  from 
that  country  because  of  impractlcality. 

(e)  Except  as  deemed  essential  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  Central 
Command  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  prior  to  a  permanent  cease-fire, 
no  equipment,  supply,  or  material  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  or  which  was  captured  from 
Iraq  by  United  States  forces  in  the  context 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  or  any  entity  of 
any  foreign  country  in  the  Middle  East  ex- 
cept as  provided  through  the  regular  notifl- 
cation  procedures  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(0  The  President  shall  notify  Congress  of 
the  proposed  storage  of  any  equipment,  sup- 


ply, or  material  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
in  a  preposltioned  status  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (cK4). 

(g)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ate sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  on  the  quantity,  condition,  value,  dis- 
position, and  manner  of  seizure  of  all  enemy 
equipment  falling  under  the  control  or  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  all 
enemy  equipment  falling  under  the  control 
of  allied  forces,  within  the  Desert  Storm 
Theater  of  operations. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "material"  shall  include  all  lethal  and 
non-lethal  instruments  of  war  and  their  sup- 
porting elements.  components  and 
subcomponents. 

fieso/ved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report, 
in  both  classified  and  unclassified  forms,  on 
the  redeployment  of  the  forces  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  that  were  de- 
ployed in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  in  connec- 
tion with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  The  report  shall  contain  the  following 
information: 

(DA  detailed  specification  of  the  costs  of 
the  reduction  in  such  forces. 

(2)  The  schedule  for  returning  such  forces 
to  the  United  States  or  other  locations  from 
which  the  forces  were  deployed  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

(3)  The  size  and  composition  of  any  ele- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  that  will  remain  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  after  fiscal  year  1991. 

(4)  A  detailed  discussion  of  any  arrange- 
ment for  a  United  States  military  presence 
that  has  been  made  or  is  expected  to  be  made 
to  the  Government  of  any  country  in  the 
Middle  East. 

(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  "Operation 
Desert  Storm"  means  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  any  re- 
lated successive  operations  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34  of  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  amendments  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 

Sec.  109.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  be  available  for 
sales,  credits,  or  guarantees  for  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  to  any  country  that  has 
made  a  commitment  to  contribute  resources 
to  defray  any  of  the  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  that  has  not  fulfilled  its 
commitment. 

Sec.  no.  The  establishment  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  by  this  Act  and 
the  establishment  of  a  working  capital  ac- 
count pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991  shall  be  treat- 
ed for  all  purposes  as  establishment  of  the 
same  account  in  the  Treasury. 

On  page  10.  delete  lines  1.  2,  3,  and  4  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  engrossed  bill,  H.R. 
1282,  and  insert: 


Sec.  104.  None  of  the  fUnds  appropriated  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund 
shall  be  used  for  fuel  price  increases. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1991— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  1281  and  ask  for  its  inunediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1281)  making  due  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  consequences  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  food 
stamps,  unemployment  compensation  ad- 
ministration, veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  and  other  urgent  needs  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1901.  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  fall  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
today.  March  22,  1991.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  H.R.  1281,  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  contains  ap- 
propriations totaling  $4.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  S2.6  billion  in 
budget  outlays.  The  amounts  are  with- 
in the  committee's  allocation  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  under  either  CBO  or  0MB 
scoring,  and  therefore  will  not  generate 
a  sequester. 

Among  the  major  programs  in  the 
bill  are  nmndatory  appropriations  for: 

Food  Stamps,  $1.5  billion; 

Coast  Guard  retired  pay,  $14.5  mil- 
lion; 

VA  compensation  and  pensions,  $712.6 
million; 

VA  readjustment  benefits,  $250  mil- 
lion; and 

Vaccine  injury  compensation,  $17 
million. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  appropria- 
tions which  have  been  designated  as 
emergencies  by  the  President  and  are 
so  designated  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment. A  number  of  these  emergency 
appropriations  are  to  reimburse  non- 
DOD  agencies  for  their  incremental 
Desert  Shield  costs.  Also  included  are 
appropriations  of  $650  million  in  aid  to 
Israel  and  $200  million  in  aid  to  Tur- 
key; as  well  as  an  appropriation  of  $150 
million  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion administrative  expenses,  and  the 
removal  of  the  cap  on  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program. 

Title  n  of  the  conference  agreement 
contains  funding  for  urgent  items  that 
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are    funded    within    our    discretionary 
caps.  Amon^  these  items  are: 

Social  Security  administrative  costs, 
S232  million; 

Judiciary  salaries,  $79.1  million; 

Payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
SlOO  million; 

Infant  mortality  initiative,  $25  mil- 
lion; 

VA  medical  care.  $25  million; 

Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  $46.9  million; 

Bureau  of  Reclamation.  $25  million; 

Atomic  Energy  defense  activities. 
$623  million;  and 

Operations  for  low-income  housing. 
$75  million. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  funding 
totaling  $655  million  from  the  defense 
cooperation  account  to  cover  the  costs 
of  new  benefits  for  our  military  person- 
nel and  veterans.  This  amount  is  $155 
million  above  the  Senate-passed  bill 
and  includes  several  new  provisions 
agreed  to  by  the  administration  and  for 
which  authorizations  have  been  passed. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  always  the  case, 
there  was  give  and  take  in  the  con- 
ference. The  Senate  position  did  not 
prevail  on  every  amendment,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  conferees  did  the  best  we 
could  and  reached  acceptable  com- 
promises on  our  differences  with  the 
House. 

The  conference  thoroughly  debated 
the  dairy  amendment.  Senator  Leahy 
very  ably  explained  his  amendment  to 
the  House  conferees,  and  after  a  thor- 
ough airing  of  views  on  this  amend- 
ment, it  became  apparent  that  the 
House  conferees  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  Mr.  Whttten 
pointed  out  that  the  amendment  was 
legislative  in  nature  and,  therefore, 
should  be  taken  up  in  an  authorization 
bill  rather  than  as  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriation  bill.  Apparently  several 
authorizing  committees— Government 
Operations,  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture— in  the  House  has  advised 
Mr.  Whttten  of  their  objections  to  the 
Senate  dairy  amendment. 

Senator  Leahy,  who  chairs  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  mark  up  a  dairy  support  bill 
immediately  after  the  Senate  returns 
on  April  8. 

Also  of  concern  to  me  was  the  possi- 
bility that  the  costs  of  the  Senate 
dairy  amendment  could  be  charged 
against  the  Appropriations  Committee 
if  the  amendment  was  enacted  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

As  is  often  the  case,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  0MB  and 
CBO  scoring  of  the  dairy  amendment. 
The  Director  of  OMB  sent  a  letter  to 
me,  dated  March  21.  1991,  in  which  he 
addresses,  among  other  matters,  the 
dairy  amendment.  In  relevant  part,  the 
Director's  letter  states: 

Tb«  higher  milk  prices  woald  reduce  the 
purchasing  power  of  food  stamps  in  FY  1991 
and  Increase  ouUays  In  FY  1992  for  food 
stamps  and  other  mandatory  nutrition  pro- 
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Budget  Enforcement  Act  complica- 
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I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee,  my 
CJiend  from  Oregon,  Senator  Hat- 
for  his  able  assistance  and  sup- 
presenting  the  Senate  position 
Senate    amendments    to    our 
counterparts.  I  also  thank  all  of 
su  xiommittee  chairmen  and  rank- 
m4mbers  who  very  ably  negotiated 
with   the   House   in   their 
subconmiittee  jurisdiction. 
,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Whttten, 
d  stinguished    chairman    of    the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and 
M^Dade.  the  ranking  member,  as 
Mr.    MURTHA   and   all    of   the 
conferees  for  their  participation 
3onference.  These  gentlemen  are 
k  lowledgeable  in  all  matters  that 
)efore  the  conference  and  were 
1  elpful  in  assuring  that  the  con- 
agreement  could  be  reached  in 
short  time, 
want  to  thank  Mr.  Darman  for 
ooperation      and      helpfulness 
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Tie  close  by  saying  that  I  am 
with  the  conference  agreement, 
i  part,  sustains  the  Senate's  po- 
it  is  within  the  committee's  al- 
and it  will  be  signed  by  the 
as  Mr.  Hatfield  has  indi- 
I  urge  all  Senators  to  support 
agreement. 

MILL  TAILINGS  REMEDIAL  ACTION 
PROGRAM 

30MENICI.   Mr.   President,   the 
committee  on  the  supple- 
before  us  agreed  to  accept  Sen- 
on    the    Uranium    Mill 
Remedial  Action  Program.  It 
to  my  attention  that  we  may 
c  'eated  something  of  a  problem 
1  'anted  to  clarify  a  point  or  two 
ranking  member  of  the  En- 
Water    Appropriation    Sub- 
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HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

)e  happy  to  clarify  the  language 

Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

IfOMENICI.  It  is  my  understand- 

the  DOE  will  redirect  funds 

oliher  mill  tailings  activities.  In 

the  Grand  Junction  project. 

correct? 

I  ATFIELD.  It  is. 

I>OMENICI.  It  is  also  my  under- 

that  Gunnison  and  Rifle  sites 

be  ready  to  use  this  money. 

not  have  preconstruction  regu- 

japprovals.  Specifically,  the  Nu- 

I^gulatory  Commission  concur- 

)n  remedial   action  plans  will 

earlier  than  July  for  Rifle  and 

for  Gunnison.  In  addition, 

process  will  not  be  complete 

Gu|inison  until  October.  My  ques- 

dld  the  committee  intend  the 

move  forward  in  the  absence  of 
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HAtFIELD.  We  certainly  do  not. 

hooe  the  DOE  and  the  NRC  will 

qiickly  as  they  can.  however. 

DON  :ENICI.  I  also  want  to  clarify 

CO  not  intend  to  affect  the 

whiph   is   already   going   on   at 

which  is  aimed  at  address- 

iinmedlate  health  and  safety 

at  both  sites. 

HAV'FIELD.    That    is    certainly 

expect  that  work  to  go  for- 

has  already  been  planned. 

DON  [ENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

DIST|IICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 

on    the   conference   report's 

)n  the  $100  million  supple- 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

support  the  additional  funds 

believe    Mayor    Dixon    has 

tough  choices  and  is  willing 

heat,  I  have  continually 

I  want  to  see  specific  ac- 

releasing  the  funds.  That  is 

strongly  supportive  of  the 

put  into  the  Senate  bill 

up    the    funds    until    the 

that  her  cuts — or  at 

jqual  to  her's — were  enacted. 

Unfortui  ately,  the  conference  report 

retain  this  protection.  Istead. 

that  the  funds  be  released 

-regardless  of  whether  the 

certified  the  cuts  have  been 
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President.  I  am  not  worried  that 

will  not  do  her  part.  But 

that   this   sends    the 

to  those  who  would  op- 

"^Tius  I  want  to  put  on  notice 

would    hope    that    further 

can  be  avoided — or  that 

reinstated— that  this  Sen- 

iiot  stand  idly  by  and  allow 


te 


I  fully  support  the  ef- 

Dixon.  She  has  Inherited 

.    difficult  situation. 

lormer  Governor  who  inher- 

lar  nearly  $300  million  defi- 

took  office  in  1981.  I  am  very 

to   her   plight.    She   will 

hand  and  a  stiff  spine  to 

these  first  12  months. 

.    I  do  not  believe  the  sig- 

the  language  in  this  report 


BUFIDICK.  Mr.  President,  when 
passed  by  the  Senate  ear- 
I  discussed  several  im- 
provisions.  At  this 
the  provision  in  the  bill 
certain  funds  may  not  be 
restoration  of  the  birth- 
Lawrence  Welk.  None  of  the 
available  in  the  1991  Agri- 
/  ppropriations    Act    will    be 
restoration  of  the  birthplace, 
has    been    accomplished 
private    resources.    Rather    the 
are  for  additional  rural 
work  connected  with  the 
the  construction  and 
of  a  German-Russian  inter- 
tourism  planning  and 
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promotion,  and  the  creation  and  expan- 
sion of  tourism  related  businesses. 

This  funding:  was  made  available 
through  an  authorized  program  which 
has  been  operating  for  years.  The  pro- 
gram provides  grants  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  business  and  industry 
in  rural  areas.  The  applicant  must 
apply  for  the  funds  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Farmers  Home 
Administration  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  set  out  for  the  program. 
And  only  if  it  meets  eligibility  criteria 
will  the  application  be  funded. 

The  funding  was  initiated  in  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  responsible  for  rural 
development  spending.  It  was  approved 
by  the  subcommittee,  approved  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  Senate,  approved  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate, approved  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, and  finally  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  handled  no  differently 
than  numerous  other  provisions  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  appropriations 
bills.  The  entire  process  from  sub- 
committee action  to  approval  of  the 
law  was  almost  2  months  in  duration. 

In  summary,  the  area  around  Law- 
rence Welk's  birthplace  is  by  and  large 
a  farming  area.  It  has  been  plagued  by 
drought  for  several  years.  The  people 
are  attempting  to  pick  themselves  up 
by  their  bootstraps  to  get  a  new  busi- 
ness going — tourism.  And  it  is  a  prom- 
ising business.  The  site  has  had  visitors 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
several  foreign  countries.  But  without 
additional  assistance  to  accommodate 
the  visitors,  increase  the  draw,  and 
promote  the  tourism  industry,  the  ef- 
fort could  fail.  As  a  result,  the  rural 
population  would  continue  to  dwindle 
and  the  rural  development  opportunity 
will  be  lost.  I  believe  this  project  is 
precisely  what  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Agricultural  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Policy  had  in  mind  when  it  rec- 
onunended  just  3  months  ago.  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  promote 
innovation  and  experimentation  in 
rural  development  methods  and  strate- 
gries. 

DAmr  REUEF 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  profoimd  dis- 
appointment with  the  outcome  of  yes- 
terday's conference  on  the  1991  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  emergency  supplemental  con- 
tained a  budget-neutral  provision  de- 
signed to  address  the  crisis  facing  the 
Nation's  dairy  farmers.  However,  dur- 
ing last  night's  negotiations,  the  ad- 
ministration threatened  to  veto  the 
bill  unless  that  modest  provision  was 
deleted.  During  the  same  negotiations, 
the  administration  insisted  that  the 
bill  reverse  the  Senate  language  ban- 
ning aid  to  Jordan. 

The  ultimate  irony— the  ultimate  in- 
sult— is  that  we  would  reward  the  Jor- 
danian Government  for  its  irrespon- 
sible behavior  during  the  Persian  Gulf 


w£ir.  That  we  would  reward  the  Jor- 
danian Government  for  going  to  such 
great  lengths  to  undercut  United 
States  policy.  All  this  at  the  same  mo- 
ment we  are  turning  our  backs  on 
American  dairy  farmers. 

The  Senate  dairy  provision,  which  I 
coauthored  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  other  dis- 
tingruished  colleagues,  was  approved  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  60  to  40.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  confirmed 
that  the  provision  was  budget-neutral. 
There  would  have  been  no  cost  to  the 
Government  or  the  taxpayer.  Yet,  kill- 
ing this  amendment  and  clearing  the 
way  for  $57  million  in  aid  to  Jordan 
was  of  the  highest  priority  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  to  be 
very  discouraged  at  the  message  the 
administration  has  sent.  They  have 
been  told  that  they  do  not  merit  Gov- 
ernment attention,  even  when  it  does 
not  cost  the  Government  a  dime.  Yet 
the  Jordanian  Government,  whose 
leader  violated  the  international  em- 
bargo against  Iraq  and  said  American 
troops  waged  a  "savage  and  large-scale 
war"  against  "brotherly  Iraq,"  de- 
serves 57  million  of  our  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. 

American  family  farmers  are  strug- 
gling to  maintain  their  way  of  life — a 
life  that  has  fed  this  country  and  much 
of  the  world  for  centuries.  Meanwhile, 
the  White  House  has  just  told  everyone 
in  America  that  the  future  of  Jordan  is 
more  important  than  the  future  of  the 
family  farm. 

Jordan  threw  out  insult  after  insult, 
road  block  after  road  block,  and  the 
White  House  considers  them  to  be  a 
better  friend  than  the  family  farmer.  Is 
this  going  to  be  the  new  world  order? 
Will  we  give  aid  to  countries  whose 
leaders  knife  us,  and  turn  our  back  on 
our  own  people? 

Analyzing  the  events  of  last  night,  it 
appears  the  White  House's  answer  is 
"yes,"  and  I  suggest  the  President  and 
his  staff  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  their 
priorities.  But  my  answer  is  no,  and  I 
and  my  colleagues  will  be  back  to  fight 
on  another  day  to  ensure  that  this 
country  lives  up  to  its  commitment  to 
fanuly  farmers. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inquire  about  a  provision  con- 
tained in  the  dire  supplemental  con- 
ference report  which  restricts  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration's  use  of 
funds  to  purchase  land  and  build  a  new 
Naval  Systems  Commands  head- 
quarters in  northern  Virginia. 

I  have  been  following  this  project, 
very  closely.  I  would  appreciate  a  clari- 
fication as  to  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ference report  language.  I  want  to 
make  certain  that  it  is  not  a  backdoor 
way  to  raise  the  price  tag  for  this 
project. 

Frankly,  I  am  concerned  because  cost 
estimates  for  this  project  have  a  way  of 


zooming  around  like  a  roller  coaster. 
Initially,  GSA  priced  the  project  at 
$821  million  for  3  million  square  feet  of 
office  space  and  land.  Then  there  was  a 
figure  of  $679.6  million  for  the  same 
amount  of  office  space  without  the 
land.  Next,  the  project  was  scaled  back 
to  $300  million  for  1  million  square  feet 
of  occupiable  office  space,  including 
land. 

Mr.  President,  $300  per  square  foot 
was  and  is  an  outrageously  high  figure 
for  any  project.  After  all,  this  is  not 
the  Taj  Mahal. 

R.S.  Means,  an  expert  in  construc- 
tion pricing  in  the  Nation,  puts  the  av- 
erage cost  to  build  office  space  in  the 
Washington.  DC,  area  at  between  $64 
and  $84  per  square  foot.  Even  though 
these  figures  reflect  gross  square  foot- 
age costs  and  do  not  include  land 
prices,  you  can  still  see  that  there  is  a 
significant  price  difference  between  the 
Navy  project  and  the  costs  of  building 
private  office  space. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  of  land  acre- 
age for  this  project  were  also  out- 
rageously high.  GSA  estimates  for  a 
square  foot  of  land  were  $78.  That  may 
be  appropriate  for  downtown  DC,  but  it 
is  beyond  my  comprehension  that  you 
could  be  buying  land  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia at  such  costs. 

I  know  of  land  in  a  close-in  suburb  of 
Cleveland  that  was  just  purchased  for 
$70,000  an  acre.  There  are  43.560  square 
feet  in  an  acre.  That  translates  to  less 
than  $2  a  square  foot.  While  Cleveland 
area  land  costs  are  different  than  those 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
one  can  easily  see  that  a  $78  per  square 
foot  price  tag  for  land  is  very  high  in- 
deed. 

I  have  undertaken  on  my  own  to  ex- 
plore land  costs  in  northern  Virginia.  I 
still  don't  have  those  figures  as  yet. 
But  I  am  working  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  objected  to  the  $300 
million  price  tag  when  the  prospectus 
for  the  project  came  up  for  approval  in 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  Senators  Moynihan 
and  Warner  worked  out  a  compromise 
with  me  to  cap  the  project  at  C40  mil- 
lion for  1  million  square  feet  of  occupi- 
able office  space. 

As  you  know,  the  fiscal  year  1991 
Treasury  appropriations  bill  which  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  to  last  year 
included  the  $240  million  figure  with  an 
added  proviso  permitting  GSA  to  come 
back  to  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating committees  for  an  additional 
$10  million,  if  that  proved  necessary. 
Due  to  an  enrolling  error,  this  lan- 
guage never  appeared  in  the  final  law 
but  it  is  corrected  in  the  legislation 
which  is  currently  before  us. 

Just  recently,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  released  a  report  on  the 
Navy  project  which  said  that  GSA's 
figures  for  the  project  were  high.  One 
of  the  points  GAO  made  in  its  report 
was  that  GSA  could  save  money  if  it 
first  acquired  the  land  and  then  solic- 
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ited  bids  for  design  and  construction 
instead  of  buying  the  whole  package 
f^om  a  single  developer. 

The  Administrator  of  GSA,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Austin,  wrote  me  this  week  saying 
that  GSA  would,  in  fact,  withdraw  its 
current  solicitation  for  offers.  GSA  will 
now  buy  land  that  the  Navy  believes  is 
the  most  appropriate  site  and  will  then 
solicit  bids  on  design  and  construction. 

This  all  sounds  very  prudent  to  me. 
Mr.  Austin  believes  this  new  course  of 
action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government.  I  agree  with  him  and  be- 
lieve that  in  the  end  the  Government 
will  save  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  technical  corrections  lan- 
guage contained  in  this  conference  re- 
port. It  only  restores  into  law  what  the 
Senate  and  House  agreed  to  spend  on 
the  Navy  project  last  year.  However,  I 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  including  another  provision 
which  bars  the  GSA  from  awarding  a 
final  contract  for  site  acquisition  or 
construction  until  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees  grive  ap- 
proval in  writing  and  GAG  submits  a 
report  to  Congress  that  the  new  solici- 
tation for  offers  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government. 

My  only  interest  in  all  of  this  is  to 
help  save  the  Government  some  money. 
That  is  why  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
language  in  the  conference  report  will 
not  delay  the  project  nor  result  in  ad- 
ditional money  being  appropriated  for 
it.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  project  can 
actually  be  completed  for  even  less 
than  the  X240  million  level  to  which  we 
have  agreed. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  appreciate  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio's  efforts 
to  get  this  Navy  project  completed  in 
the  most  cost-effective  manner  pos- 
sible. I  am  S3mipathetic  to  the  concerns 
he  has  raised.  It  is  certainly  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Treasury  Appropria- 
tions, with  jurisdiction  over  GSA,  to 
raise  the  cost  of  the  naval  project  with 
this  new  provision  above  the  $240  mil- 
lion that  has  been  appropriated.  Like 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  hope  the  ac- 
tual costs  wind  up  lower. 

The  intent  behind  the  language  is 
simple.  We  have  a  J240  million  appro- 
priation included  in  the  conference  re- 
port for  a  1-million  square  foot  naval 
headquarters  project.  This  funding 
level  was  based  on  a  project  whereby 
GSA  would,  through  open  competition,' 
select  an  appropriate  developer  who 
could  provide  the  land,  design  and  con- 
struction as  a  single  package.  As  you 
know.  GSA  announced  earlier  this 
week  that  it  would  cancel  its  current 
solicitation  for  o^ers  and  proceed  with 
the  project  in  a  different  manner. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  all  the  facts 
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what  ultimate  action  GSA  will 
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METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  my 

's  remarks  and  with  his  assur- 

I  have  no  objections  to  this  pro- 

.  Indeed,  I  look  forward  to  work- 

\^ith  him  to  make  certain  that  the 

project  is  pursued  and  completed 

most  cost-effective  way  possible. 
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EASTERN  MEDITERRANEAN  AID 

Mrj  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
woul  I  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
bill  I  ow  before  us,  H.R.  1281. 

Ira  I's  invasion  and  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait Is  a  shocking  example  of  what  can 
happ  m  when  a  military  imbalance  ex- 
ists between  neighboring  countries. 
Though  H.R.  1281  contains  additional 
aid  ti  >  Turkey,  it  is  not  our  intention  of 
creat  ing  another  such  imbalance  in  the 
East<  m  Mediterranean. 

Om  support  for  the  10  to  7  ratio  of 
aid  ;o  Turkey  and  Greece  remains 
steac  fast. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
brief  y  today  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciition  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  his  leadership  in  including  in  the 
Sena  ;e  version  of  this  bill  the  direction 
to  spjnd  previously  appropriated  funds 
to  fli  ally  complete  construction  of  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Reservoir  near  my  home- 
town of  Cody,  WY.  In  the  last  Congress, 
I  spcnsored  this  legislation  and  it  is 
parti  jularly  gratifying  to  see  it  come 
to  fn  Ition. 

I  a  so  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  t  le  work  of  my  senior  colleague, 
Sena  ;or  Malcolm  Wallop.  He  has  been 
ever  diligent  and  persuasive  through 
his  w  ork  as  ranking  member  of  the  au- 
thorising  committee,  in  shepherding 
the  1  lacement  of  this  language  in  the 
Sena  e  version  of  the  bill.  When  this 
bill  ¥ent  to  conference,  it  had  the 
stroD  ?  bipartisan  support  of  the  Senate 
conferees.  I  specifically  want  to  men- 
tion the  great  assistance  that  we  re- 
ceived from  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  my  friend. 
Senator  Mark  Hatjteld.  It  also  had 
the  l^ipartisan  support  of  many  mem- 
bers tot  the  House  leadership  and  House 
Appropriations  conferees.  I  particu- 
larly] want  to  thank  my  colleague. 
CRAia  Thomas.  He  sponisored  this  free 
stan(^ng  bill  in  this  Congress,  and  did 
supen  work  in  the  House  to  gain  its 
passive.  It  is  personally  gratifying  to 
have :  received  such  broad  cooperation 
from  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  from 
both  parties  on  this  worthy  project 
whick  means  so  much  to  the  people  of 


my  Stat*,  and  the  members  of  our  dele- 
gation. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  project 
has  been  on  a  50^50  cost  share  with  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  Wyoming  has 
ponied  u  p  its  share  long  ago.  It  is  now 
90  percent  complete.  While  we  have 
been  waiting  for  the  Congress  to  act  on 
this,  people  around  the  area  have  been 
suffering)  a  number  of  construction-re- 
lated problems.  One  of  the  most  trou- 
bling is ;  the  massive  increase  in  the 
dust  le\tels  resulting  from  the  draw 
down  of  the  reservoir  in  anticipation  of 
the  final]  construction  phase.  That  can 
now  beg|n  and  those  good  people  will 
finally  get  some  relief. 

I  am  a^  pleased  that  S2S  million  was 
appropriated  in  this  legislation  to  fund 
drought  relief  to  the  Western  States. 
These  fupds  will  go  a  long  way  in  help- 
ing the  Western  States  deal  with  the 
water  emergency  which,  if  it  worsens, 
could  le^  to  dire  consequences  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  The  question  now  is  on 
agreeing!  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  wArnER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYTRD.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  yield  to 
the  Sena^r. 

The  PitESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Chair  kindly 
advise  the  Senator  from  Virginia  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  the  Senate 
at  this  tikne? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference rjeport  on  H.R.  1281  is  the  pend- 
ing busi: 

Mr.  WjARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
there  be  I  time  for  any  Senators  to  de- 
bate thlfe  conference  report,  to  ask 
question*? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  as  it  relates  to  the 
present  legislation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  address  to  the  distin- 
guished managers  a  question  or  two? 
We  have  had  this  conference  report  but 
a  very  sHort  period.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  just  been  given  a  copy.  I 
just  wou|d  like  to  make  one  or  two  ob- 
servatio 
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o  what  appears  to  be  page  44, 
the  page,  amendment  No.  52, 
tes,  "Restore  House  language 
Is  for  a  service  life  extension 
for  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy  at 
Philadeli^hla  Naval  Shipyard." 

Given  tjhe  rather  decisive  vote  by  the 
Senate  yesterday,  would  the  managers 
kindly  tell  me  what  was  the  evolution 
by  whicl|  this  now  reappears  in  this 
conference  report? 

I  direct  my  question  to  either  man- 
ager. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
negotiated  by  Senator  Stevens  and 
Senator  Inouye  in  their  positions  of 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  respect  the  distin- 
guished chairman's  view  that  that  was 
negotiated.  Again,  to  what  extent  was 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  debate  which  di- 
rected the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
fact  this  action  in  many  respects  cir- 
cumvents what  we  anticipate  will  soon 
be  a  base  closure  package? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  leader 
and  the  managers  were  in  that  meeting 
when  we  initially  met  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Desert  Storm  supple- 
mental. I  chaired  that  conference.  And 
we,  after  45  minutes,  broke  up  and  pro- 
ceeded as  we  did  in  the  second  con- 
ference with  the  various  subcommittee 
chairmen  working  with  their  counter- 
parts on  the  House  and  Senate  side, 
with  their  respective  staffs,  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
in  their  respective  jurisdictional  areas. 

What  was  said  during  the  discussions 
on  this  particular  item  in  the  area 
which  was  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  therefore  under  the  chairmanship 
and  ranking  membership  of  Senators 
Inouye  and  Stevens,  I  am  not  privy  to. 
I  can  only  say  they  reached  agreement 
with  the  House  conferees  and  brought 
their  reconrmiendations  back  to  the  fUU 
conference  later  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ftxlly 
recogrnize  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  distinguished  ranking  member 
have  widespread  responsibility  and  in- 
deed have  to  delegate  much  of  the  de- 
tail work  to  the  respective  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  the  sub- 
committees. In  no  way  do  I  wish  by 
this  colloquy  to  inflict  any  embarrass- 
ment whatsoever  on  my  two  good 
friends,  but  I  must  say  I  felt  yesterday 
the  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  this 
very  precise  issue  was  quite  clear. 

I  hesitate  to  speak  to  it  in  the  sense 
that,  hidden  down  in  here,  my  State 
could  well  be  the  beneficiary,  had  this 
not  been  put  in  here.  But  my  major 
concern  is,  as  the  Senate  eventually 
considers  a  base  closure  package,  this 
will  be  a  precedent.  This  will  be  a 
precedent  and  other  Senators  will  be 
asked,  why  did  you  not  take  a  similar 
stance  with  respect  to  a  military  in- 
stallation in  your  State?  Had  you 
taken  such  forceful  action  as  did  the 
delegations  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, you  might  well  have  avoided 
the  facility  in  your  State  being  in- 
cluded on  that  baise  closure  package. 

I  am  not  suggesting  Philadelphia 
would  have  been  on  it,  but  it  definitely 
in  my  judgment  sets  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  as  we  try  a  most  difficult 
task  of  bringing  about  a  shrinking  of 
our  overall  defense  infrastructure  in 
the  United  States,  a  shrinking  that  is 


dictated  largely  by  budgetary  con- 
straints and  not  by  the  threat  or  the 
need  for  armed  forces.  Again,  it  is  dic- 
tated by  the  budgetary  constraints. 

I  view  this  action  as  one  that  could 
well  be  undercutting  the  eventual  ef- 
fort as  we  try  to  bring  the  defense 
budget  into  line  with  the  guidance 
given  by  the  President  and  the  final 
guidance  determined  by  the  Congress 
relative  to  that  portion  of  our  Nation's 
budget  that  is  devoted  to  defense. 

I  then  pass  on.  Mr.  President,  and  di- 
rect my  question  to.  again,  page  44, 
section  204,  which  I  will  read. 

Section  204: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  (Public 
Law  10(M63)  for  flscal  year  1989,  S200  million 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  shall  be  obligated  not  later 
than  60  days  from  the  enactment  of  this  act 
for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  aircraft  pro- 
gram: Provided.  That  notwithsUnding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  these  funds  shall  re- 
main available  until  such  time  as  they  are 
expended  for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  air- 
craft propiTun. 

That  is  a  program  that  has  had  a 
very  controversial  existence  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
personally  think  our  country  should 
look  favorably  toward  going  ahead 
with  that  program,  but  my  personal 
view  is  but  one  thought  in  this  body  of 
100. 

What  concerns  me  here  is  the  action. 
As  I  understand  this  amendment,  the 
action  directed  by  the  Congress  is  in 
direct  conflict  to  the  pending  advice, 
request,  if  I  may  say.  directed  by  that 
individual  principally  charged  with  the 
configuration  of  our  defense  program, 
namely  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
has  pending  before  the  Congress  cer- 
tain actions  and  this  paragraph  com- 
pletely decides  the  issue  without  the 
benefit  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  this  body  and  its  counterpart  in 
the  House  reviewing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  opinion  with  respect  to  this 
program,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  views  of  all  Senators  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  gravely  concerns  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  recognize  the  hour,  the 
day,  the  time,  the  likelihood  of  the  at- 
tendance, and  what  I  am  certain  is 
going  to  transpire  here  momentarily. 
But  I  certainly  want  to  indicate  that 
with  a  major  program  like  this  one, 
which  is  the  subject  of  intense  interest, 
both  pro  and  con,  which  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
configure  our  military  forces  today  and 
for  the  future,  which  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  ability  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
that  configuration  within  the  budget 
constraints,  this  makes  a  decision  in 
direct  conflict  with  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  present  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  which  intention  has 
been  made  known  to  the  Congress  in 
certain  pending  requests. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  this  conference  report  which, 
likewise,  make  decisions  which  I  feel 
should  be  deferred  until  such  time  as 
the  collective  judgment  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  working  with  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  is  exercised.  That  is 
a  decision  process  I  think  should  be  fol- 
lowed on  some  of  the  major  decisions 
which  are  made  in  this  conference  re- 
port. 

I  just  wished  to  be  recognized  and  I 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
state  my  deep  concern. 

I  feel  the  present  leadership  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Hatfield]  worked  very  close- 
ly with  Senator  Nunn  and  myself  and 
the  respective  chairmen  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee. 

But  there  just  comes  a  time  when 
this  Senator  becomes  gravely  con- 
cerned about  certain  actions  as  taken 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  actions,  in  my  judgment,  cir- 
cumvent to  an  extent,  and  to  an  impor- 
tant extent,  the  process  of  authoriza- 
tion and  subsequent  action  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

But  I  recogmize  the  urgency  of  this 
bill,  and  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  for  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  Nothing  is  perfect  in  the 
legislative  process,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  let  this  matter  go  unnoted. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  the  Mem- 
bers for  their  indulgence  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
consider  en  bloc  all  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSQ>ERATION  OF  AMENDMENTS  Di 
DISAGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  Nos.  2,  31. 
33,  34,  36,  38.  40,  43,  45,  46,  47,  49,  51,  53, 
55,  56.  58.  60,  66.  69.  70.  71.  74.  81.  82.  86. 
90.  96.  97.  100.  102.  104.  105.  107.  and  108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement, 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  all  on  line  8,  page  2  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  and  all  that  follows  throu^  line 
20.  page  2. 
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Reaolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

CHAPTER  Vm 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Section  634  of  the  Rural  Development,  Ag- 
riculture, and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1991,  Public  Law  101-506.  is  here- 
by repealed. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  "$24,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  36  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

;  Export  administration 

''        operations  and  administration 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations 

and   administration",   21,400.000,    to   remain 

available  until  expended. 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 

Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,100,000,  to  remain  available 
until  ex{>ended. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 
operations,  research,  and  facilities 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations, 
research,  and  facilities",  $3,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  smd  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  "$5,180,000.  of 
which  $2,000,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  and  of  which  $3,180,000  is". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  40  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5a4(c)(9)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(E)  Subject  to  the  notification  procedures 
contained  in  section  606  of  Public  Law  101- 
515,  and  after  reserving  the  amounts  author- 
ised in  subi)aragraph  (D)  above,  an  unobli- 
gated balance  remaining  in  the  Fund  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991,  and  on  September  30.  1992, 
shall  be  available  to  the  Attorney  General, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  to  procure  ve- 
hicles, equipment,  and  other  capital  invest- 
ment items  for  the  law  enforcement,  pros- 


ate 

concur 
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ecutl  >n,  and  correctional  activities  of  the 
Depaftment  of  Justice.". 
102. 

Redhlved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disag  -eement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
qumbered  43  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 
,000,  of  which  $750,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1992,  shall  be 
trans  'erred  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Judi(  lal  Discipline  and  Removal,  and". 
Revived.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ijumbered  45  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
insert  "$3,630,000  to  remain 
available  until  extended". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its 

to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

ijumbered  46  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 

therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
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That  the  House  recede  from  its 

to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

i^mbered  47  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 

therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 

Insert    "$1,600,000    to    remain 

available  until  exi>ended' 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
i^mbered  49  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amentiment,  insert: 
Sma4.l  Business  administration— General 

Provision 

Not  withstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  1  he  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Adml  listration  shall  not  withhold  disaster 
assisi  ance  under  section  7  of  the  Small  Busi- 
\ct  to  nurseries  or  greenhouses  which 
suffei  ed  damage  as  a  result  of  disasters  (as 
deflni  d  in  the  Small  Business  Act)  that  oc- 
curre  1  between  October  1,  1990  and  March  1, 
1991. 

ReAlved,  That  the  House  recede  Crom  its 
disag  'eement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate njumbered  51  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows:lIn  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert: 

SE<i  201.  Restrictions  provided  under  sub- 
sectlan  (b)(2)  of  section  301d  of  title  37,  Unit- 
ed slates  Code,  as  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  1991 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  flag  or  general 
ofQc^  serving  as  practicing  physicians. 

SEC ,  201A.  Of  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  1  Apartment  of  Defense  for  Chemical 
Agen  s  and  Munitions  Destruction,  Defense, 
an  ai  lount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  shall  be 
availi  ,ble  only  for  an  off-island  leave  pro- 
gram Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretaries  con- 
cernel   may,   pursuant  to  uniform   regula- 


tions 


prescribe  travel  and  transportation  al- 


lowai  ces  for  travel  performed  by  partici- 
pants in  the  off-island  leave  program:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  funds  appropriated  for  the 
off-is  and  leave  program  shall  remain  avail- 
able I  ntil  expended. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  53  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concvr  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serte4  by  said  amendment.  Insert: 


101-511;  id 
ing  after  j 
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Sec.  20^.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the 
Departm^t  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
(Public  Law  100-463)  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$200,000,0(1)  shall  be  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment, of  the  Navy  and  shall  be  obligated 
not  lateri  than  sixty  days  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt 
rotor  aircraft  program:  Provided,  That  not- 
withstanciing  any  other  provision  of  law, 
these  funts  shall  remain  available  until  such 
time  as  ttiey  are  expended  for  the  V-22  Os- 
prey tilt  »otor  program. 

Resolve4.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreentent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  55  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  Beu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  204  Section  8126  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  ^propriations  Act.  1991  (Public  Law 
I  Stat.  1907),  is  amended  by  Insert- 
[September  30,  1990",  the  following 
;he  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  a 
report  by  I  May  31,  1991  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate  indi- 
cating wl^t  additional  positions  he  intends 
to  fill  abAve  those  positions  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  a^  of  September  30, 1990". 

Sec.  20t.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
title  n  oi!  Public  Law  101-165  (103  Stat.  1118) 
to  the  Deipartment  of  Defense  for  the  provi- 
sion of  logistical  support  and  personnel  serv- 
ices for  the  1990  Goodwill  Games,  the  amount 
of  $500.00Q  shall  be  used  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices for  t^e  1991  Special  Olympics  to  be  held 
Lte  of  Minnesota  in  July,  1991.  and 
In  available  for  obligation  for  such 
mtil  September  30, 1991. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
.000,000  fi-om  the  appropriation 
Development,  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, Defeinse  Agencies"  appropriated  in  title 
rv  of  the  I  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Acti  1990  (P.L.  101-165)  for  the  Center 
for  Comnierce  and  Industrial  Elxpansion  to 
appropriations  available  to  the  Department 
of  Educailon  which  shaU  be  obligated  by 
that  Department  as  a  grant  for  the  Center 
for  Coninierce  and  Industrial  Expansion  as 
authorizei  in  section  4  of  Public  Law  101-600: 
Provided.  That  such  funds  shall  remain  avail- 
able until]  expended. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreenjent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numoered  56  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  taerein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ":  Provided,  Th&t,  these 
funds  sh^ll  remain  in  the  United  Sutes 
Treasury  ftnd  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbia  government  immediately 
upon  certification  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Committees  on  Ai>- 
propriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  spending  reductions  and 
revenue  enhancements  in  amounts  not  less 
than  $216^,000  In  the  aggregate  are  being 
implemented  and  all  approvals  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the!  District  of  Columbia,  as  required 
by  law,  htive  been  secured:  Provided  further. 
That  these  funds  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
District  (if  Columbia  government  no  later 
1, 1991". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
dlsagreeir  ent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  58  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  tlereln  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  1  eu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

(X)N8TRUCTI0N.  GENERAL 

Using  Iinds  appropriated  for  "Construc- 
tion, general"  in  the  Energy  and  Water  De- 
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velopment Appropriations  Act,  1991.  Public 
Law  101-514,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act^ 
ing  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  continue  work  during  fiscal  year 
1991  which  would  be  terminated  solely  for 
policy  reasons  as  a  result  of  the  proiwsed 
pbaseout  of  the  sections  103,  107,  111.  and  206 
Continuing  Authorities  Programs:  Provided, 
That,  f^m  within  funds  appropriated  to 
"General  investigations"  by  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act,  1991, 
Public  Law  101-514,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
S300,000  available  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  "Coastal  Wetlands  Planning, 
Protection  and  Restoration  Act"  (Public 
Law  101-646). 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  f^m  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  60  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this 
heading  in  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law 
101-514).  up  to  SI  1.930.000  shall  be  available 
for  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  Modification.  Wyoming, 
as  proposed  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  Budget  Justifications,  fiscal 
year  1991,  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  66  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  ":  Provided,  That  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Appropriations  Act, 
1991,  for  rural  health  outreach  grants,  may 
not  be  used  to  provide  forward  or  multiyear 
funding:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  available  for  ongoing  activities  within 
community  health  centers  or  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  programs  under 
Public  Law  101-517  shall  be  reprogramroed. 
redirected  or  reallocated  for  any  other  pur- 
poses". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  68  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Familt  Support  administration 

befuoeb  and  entrant  assistance 
Amounts  provided  under  this  heading  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Appropriations  Act,  1991,  for  cash  and 
medical  assistance  may  be  used  to  provide 
grants  to  private  nonprofit  agencies,  for  pri- 
vate sector  resettlement  activities,  as  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  70  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ",  and  such  funds  shall  be 
awarded  no  later  than  June  1.  1991:  Provided, 
That  the  requirements  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  of  1960  and  section  431  of  the 
Oeneral  Eklucatlon  Provisions  Act  are  waived 
with  regard  to  grants  made  with  fiscal  year 
1991  appropriated  funds  under  title  m,  part 
H  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Act". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  firom  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  71  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 


EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

In  the  appropriations  language  under  this 
beading  in  the  Deiiartment  of  Education  Ap- 
proin-iations  Act,  1991,  delete  the  words  "if 
authorized,"  and  the  words  "if  such  a  grant 
is  specifically  authorized  in  law"  and  insert 
after  "Standards"  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  funding  for  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards  shall  be  ex- 
pended under  the  terms,  conditions,  and  lim- 
itations provided  for  in  part  G  of  title  IV  of 
H.R.  5932  as  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  28,  1990". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  74  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate,  and  subject  to  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation,  amounts 
may  be  transferred  from  the  appropriation 
"Library  of  Congress,  Salaries  and  expenses" 
to  the  appropriation  "Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, Library  buildings  and  grounds.  Struc- 
tural and  mechanical  care"  for  the  purimse 
of  rental,  lease,  or  other  agreement,  of  tem- 
porary storag'e  and  warehouse  space  for  use 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  during  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  to  incur  incidental  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  such  use. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  firom  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  81  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proimsed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

RURAL  HOUSING  INSURANCE  FUND 

Of  the  loan  funds  previously  made  avail- 
able under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
up  to  135.000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
section  S02(g),  Deferred  Mortgage  Dem- 
onstration. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  82  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

PUBUC  LAW  w 

Title  I  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  al- 
lowed for  the  repayment  of  loans  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  foreign  or 
local  currencies  until  December  31,  1971. 
Since  that  time,  until  the  law  was  changed 
in  the  1965  farm  bill,  all  sales  have  been  on 
dollar  credit  terms.  In  view  of  the  i»«sent  fi- 
nancial situation,  it  is  impossible  for  many 
countries  to  rejiay  their  loan  in  dollars. 
Therefore,  the  President  may  use  the  author- 
ity in  section  411  and  section  604  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  to  renegotiate  the  payment  on 
Public  Law  480  debt  in  eligible  countries  in 
Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  86  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  award  of  a  final  contract  for  site  ac- 
quisition or  construction  of  the  Naval  Sys- 
tem Commands  headquarters  project  without 
(1)  a  written  report  that  the  new  Solicitation 
for  Offers  for  the  project  is  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  advance  ap- 
proval in  writing  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  and  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  90  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  iroposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

CONGREGATE  SERVICES 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  head  in 
Public  Law  101-507  (104  Stat.  1362)  and  aU  un- 
obligated balances  of  trior  year  appropria- 
tions under  such  head,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  revised  Congregate  Houslitg 
Services  program  under  section  802  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  any  entity  that  re- 
ceives assistance  under  a  contract  under  the 
(Congregate  Housing  Services  Act  of  1978  that 
expires  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and  is  otherwise 
eligible  for  assistance  under  such  section  802, 
shall  continue  to  receive  assistance  under 
such  section  802:  Provided  further.  That  each 
such  entity  shall  be  provided  such  assistance 
for  a  1-year  term  notwithstanding  section 
802(b)(2),  and  the  dollar  amount  of  such  as- 
sistance to  such  entity  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  dollar  amount  of  assistance  that  would 
be  indicated  by  the  rate  at  which  such  assist- 
ance was  made  available  to  such  entity  in 
the  contract  that  expires  in  fiscal  year  1991: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
last  sentence  of  section  802(g).  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  ex- 
pedite the  processing  of  such  entity's  appli- 
cation for  continued  assistance  so  that  fund- 
ing of  the  entity  will  continue  without  hia- 
tus. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  96  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Section  837(c)  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Any  such  amounts  that  shall  not  have 
been  obligated  by  March  20,  1991,  shall  be 
made  available  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  appropriation  under  the  head  'Supple- 
mental Assistance  for  Facilities  to  Assist 
the  Homeless'  in  Public  Law  101-507  (104 
Stat.  1351, 1364)." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  97  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert: 

All  previously  obligated  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develoi»nent  under  the  respective 
heads  "Community  development  grants"  and 
"Urban  development  action  grants"  for  prior 
fiscal  years  shall  be  exempt,  effective  as  of 
March  5.  1991.  &om  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  1405  (b)(4)  and  (b)(6)  of 
Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1679)  and  sec- 
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Uon  1SS2  of  tlUe  31.  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
purposes  for  which  ori^nally  obli^ted. 

In  addition  to  any  other  rescission  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  head  "Annual  contribu- 
tions for  assisted  housing"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In 
prior  years,  an  additional  S23,000.000  are  re- 
scinded: Provided,  That  $20,000,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  from  amounts  for  projects 
to  be  developed  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped under  section  202  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and 
$3,000,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  from 
amounts  for  section  8  voucher  assistance  for 
tenants  affected  by  public  housing  relocation 
activities. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  100  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Skc.  307.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  funds  shall  be  expended  by 
the  Admlnistratcr  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  enforce  the  March  18. 
1901,  deadline  contained  in  the  regulations 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  1990.  (40  CFR.  parts  122,  123,  124),  per- 
taining to  group  applications  for  stormwater 
discharges,  until  such  deadline  is  extended  to 
September  30.  1991. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  102  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

see  SMl  PSRSIAN  cult  KNVDiONMENTAL  TECH- 
NICAL A88I8TANCK. 

(a)  International  Framework.— Congress 
strongly  encourages  the  President  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  an  international  frame- 
worlc  agreement  to— 

(1)  provide  for  environmental  monitoring, 
assessment,  remediation  and  restoration  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  of  effects  of  the  re- 
cent war;  and 

(2)  provide  for  the  payment,  by  the  host 
country,  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  uti- 
lized to  establish  or  Implement  this  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  Rbports.— 

(1)  Within  eo  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  an  unclassified  re- 
port Identifying  the  actions  talcen  to  imple- 
ment these  provisions  and  any  costs  and  pay- 
ments, and 

(3)  by  March  1,  1992.  and  subject  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  payment  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  under  subsection  (aK2).  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  In  consultation  with  appro- 
priate agencies,  shall  submit  to  Congress  an 
unclassified  rei»rt  providing  a  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  environmental  effects  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  identified  pursuant 
to  this  provision. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
^disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  104  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 
nc  <ii.  snoA. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 
(1)  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  provides  an  opportunity  to 
begin  building  a  lasUng  peace  in  the  Middle 
SmC: 
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crucial  element  of  peace  in  this  un- 
reglon  is  the  willingness  of  Arab 
to  negotiate  with  Israel,  recognizing 
^ht  to  live  in  peace; 
le  United  States  should  continue  to 
urge  Arab  states  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
State  pf  Israel; 

(4)  C  ne  of  those  Arab  states.  Syria,  contin- 
ues tc  undermine  goodwill  and  peace  in  the 
region  by  depriving  the  4,000  Jews  living  in 
Syria  )f  the  right  to  emigrate; 

(5)  i  yrlan  Jews  continue  to  live  in  a  cli- 
mate I  if  fear  and  insecurity,  still  denied  fun- 
damei  tal  civil  and  human  rights; 

(6)  i  Jew  living  in  Sjrria,  in  order  to  trav- 
el, mi  St  leave  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
memb  irs  of  his  immediate  family  as  insur- 
ance f  ir  his  return; 

(7)  J  jws  suspected  of  having  traveled  "Ille- 
gally" or  even  of  planning  to  do  so  have  been 
arrest  id.  interrogated,  and  subjected  to 
lengtli  jr  imprisonment; 

(8)  a  srrian  President  Hafez  Assad  continues 
to  den  r  the  basic  right  of  free  emigration,  a 
violati  on  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Humai  I  Rights,  to  which  Syria  is  a  signatory. 

(b)  1  he  Congress— 

(1)  0  >ndemns  the  Government  of  Syria  for 
contio  ling  to  deny  the  basic  human  right  of 
free  eiilgration; 

(2)  o  ,11s  upon  the  Government  of  Sjrria— 

(A)  lo  allow  all  Syrian  Jews  to  emigrate 
freely, 

(B)  I  o  release  from  prison  Jews  suspected 
of  hav  ng  travelled  "illegally"  or  of  planning 
to  do  9  3; 

(3)  u;  ges  the  Administration  to  continue  to 
make  known  to  Syrian  authorities  the  im- 
portan  :e  of  respecting  the  human  rights  of 
the  Jewish  community,  especially  the  right 
to  emi  rrate.  in  determining  future  policy  to- 
ward a  yria. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  105  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur!  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: ki  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

SETTLEMENT    PROCE- 


SEC. 


REAL   ESTATE 
DURSa 

(a)  afcctlon  6  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Proce4xres  Act  of  1974  (12  U.S.C.  2606)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(J)  Transition.— 

"(1)  Priodjator  LIABILITY.- A  person  who 
makesj  a  federally  related  mortgage  loan 
shall  not  be  liable  to  a  borrower  because  of 
a  failuf-e  of  such  person  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  an  application  for 
a  loan  tnade  by  the  borrower  before  the  regu- 
lation^  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  take  ef- 
fect.    I 

"(2)  Servicer  liabiuty.— a  servicer  of  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  shall  not  be 
liable  to  a  borrower  because  of  a  failure  of 
the  sewricer  to  perform  any  duty  under  sub- 
sectiod  (b).  (c).  (d),  or  (e)  that  arises  before 
the  regulations  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3) 
take  eiect. 

"(3)  regulations  and  effective  date. — 
The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations  that 
shall  take  effect  not  later  than  April  20,  1991, 
establish  any  requirements  necessary  to 
carry  put  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  include  the  model  disclosure  statement 
required  under  subsection  (aK2).". 

ResoH>ed,  That  the  House  recede  f^m  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  107  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: Iti  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 
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TIT  ;E  V— certain  MILITARY 

Persc  nnel  and  Veterans  Benefits 

(INC  LUDDJO  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

For  eme-gency  expenses  necessary  for  the 
benefits  provided  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Con- 
flict Supplemental  Authorization  and  Per- 
sonnel Benefits  Act  of  1991.  for  Qscal  year 
1991  through  fiscal  year  1995.  not  to  exceed 
S655,000,00a  appropriated,   to  be  derived  by 
transfer  otly  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  from  cur- 
rent and  ffiture  balances  in  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  to  the  following  accounts 
In  chapter!  1 1  and  n  of  this  title  in  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  following  amounts: 
CHAPTERI 
def'artment  of  defense 
Military  Personnel 
(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment 
of  special  ^eath  gratuities  for  service  mem- 
bers partidpatlng  in  the  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insursmce  program,  for  the  following  ac- 
counts in  tiie  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  U91 

Military  bersonnel.  Army.  SIS.OOO.OOO: 

Military  Personnel.  Navy.  $4,000,000; 

Military  I  personnel.  Marine  Corps. 
$4,000,000;  I 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $2,000,000. 

For  an  a<lditlonal  amount  for  the  pajrment 
of  death  gratuities,  for  the  following  ac- 
counts in  die  amounts  speciQed: 

nSCAL  YEAR  U61 

Military  bersonnel.  Army,  $2,000,000; 

Military  bersonnel.  Navy,  $1,360,000; 

Military  'personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $570,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $1,070,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment 
of  a  temporary  Increase  in  the  rate  of  special 
pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  Are  or  immi- 
nent danger,  for  the  following  accounts  in 
the  amounis  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  ISn 

Military  t>er8onnel.  Army.  $101,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy,  $24,000,000; 

Military  i  personnel.  Marine  Corne, 
$29,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $19,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment 
of  special  jpay  for  health  professionals  re- 
called to  iictlve  duty  or  involuntarily  re- 
tained on  I  ictlve  duty,  for  the  following  ac- 
counts in  ti  le  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  U91 

Military  jersonnel.  Army,  $7,900,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy,  S400.000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $1,700,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  pajmient 
of  Increased  amounts  attributable  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  eo-day  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  ieave  that  may  be  paid  to  survi- 
vors of  military  members  who  die  on  active 
duty,  for  {the  following  accounts  in  the 
amounts  st^clfled: 

FISCAL  YEAR  ISSl 

Military  personnel.  Army.  $580,000; 

Military  personnel,  Navy,  $140,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps.  $160,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $100,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  ixiyment 
to  retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
called to  aotive  duty  during  a  war  or  nation- 
als emergency  at  the  highest  grade  pre- 
viously held  and  to  allow  these  members  to 
retire  in  the  highest  grade  held,  for  the  fol- 
lowing accciunts  in  the  amounts  specifled: 

FISCAL  YEAR  IMl 

Military  ^rsonnel.  Army.  $50,000; 
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Mllitary  personnel.  Navy,  S14.000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  SIT.OOO; 

Military  personnel,  Air  Force,  SIO.OOO. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment 
of  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  to  mili- 
tary reservists  without  dependents,  for  the 
following  accounts  in  the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  19S1 

Military  personnel.  Army,  S22,100.000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy.  $3,200,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps. 
$5,500,000; 

MUitaiT  personnel.  Air  Force,  S5,a00.000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  pajrment 
of  family  separation  allowances,  for  the  fol- 
lowing accotmts  in  the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  U81 

Military  personnel.  Army,  S20,000,000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  S16,900,000; 
Military       personnel.        Marine       Corps, 
X5.900.000; 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  S8.a00.000. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment 
of  Increased  costs  of  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services, 
for  the  following  accounts  in  the  amounts 
specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  I9SI 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army. 
$15,400,000; 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy, 
$17,700,000; 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force. 
$14,900,000; 

For  an  additional  amount  to  provide  tran- 
sitional health  care  coverage  upon  deactiva- 
tion for  reservists  on  active  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  Conflict,  for  the  following  ac- 
counts In  the  amounts  siwclfled: 


Operation 
$15,900,000; 

Oiwration 
S6.370.000; 

Operation 
$2,730,000; 


FISCAL  YEAR  19S1 

and      maintenance.  Army. 

and       maintenance.  Navy. 

and   maintenance.   Air  Force. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Guaranteed 
student  loans",  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $3,106,000; 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  $5,982,562;  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  $2,262,250;  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $506,250; 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  $506,250  as  authorized  In 
section  372.  provided  that  If  these  amounts  in 
any  fiscal  year  are  not  sufHclent  to  provide 
for  the  benefits  authorized,  any  additional 
amounts  necessary  shall  be  available  Cram 
otherwise  appropriated  funds  fi-om  this  ac- 
count. 

STUDENT  Financial  Assistance 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  fi- 
nancial assistance",  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
$1,290,000;  for  flscal  year  1902.  $3,165,000;  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  $3,165,000;  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
S3.166.000;  for  flscal  year  1995,  $3,165,000  as  au- 
thorixed  In  section  372,  provided  that  if  these 
amounts  In  any  fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  benefits  authorized,  any 
additional  amounts  necessary  shall  be  avail- 
able from  otherwise  appropriated  funds  from 
this  account. 


CHAPTERn 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

(transfer  of  funds) 
Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion    and     pensions",     for     the     following 
amounts  and  Dscal   years  specified:   fiscal 
year  1991,  $200,000;  fiscal  year  1992.  $600,000; 
flscal  year  1993.   $700,000;   fiscal   year  1994. 
$700,000;  fiscal  year  1995.  $700,000.  to  remain 
available  until  exi>ended. 

Veterans  Education  benefits 

For  an  additional  amount  for  purposes  of 
funding  chapter  30  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  chapter  106  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  fiscal  years  1991  through 
1995,  $855,000,000.  less  the  total  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  flscal  years  1991 
through  1995  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of 
this  title. 

CHAPTERm 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  $50,000,000  of  which  $30,000,000  may  be 
available  for  Family  Eklucatlon  and  Support 
Services  as  authorized  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991  and  of  which 
saO.OOO.OOO  may  be  available  for  Child  Care 
Assistance  as  authorized  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer 
these  sums  as  necessary  to  the  appropriate 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriations  to 
be  merged  with  and  made  available  for  the 
same  purposes  and  the  same  time  i>eriod  as 
the  appropriations  to  which  transferred:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  transfer  authority 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer  au- 
thority contained  in  this  Act. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

SEC.  501.  (a)  The  authority  provided  In  this 
title  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  Is  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  authority  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  making  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  through  fiscal  year  1995. 

(b)  Amounts  transferred  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  shall  be  merged  with 
and  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
appropriations  to  which  transferred. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Apiiroprlatlons  and 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  before  making  any  transfer 
firom  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account.  No 
transfer  may  be  made  until  the  seventh  day 
after  such  committees  receive  the  notifica- 
tion required  by  this  subsection  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  such  transfer. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  Crom  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  108  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

SBC.  tm.  PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE 
rORJCMtDAN. 

(a)  PROHiBmoN. — Ehccept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
prots-iated  or  otherwise  made  available  by 
the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1991,  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  assist- 
ance for  Jordan. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  assistance  for  refugees;  or 

(2)  assistance  to  finance  the  training  or 
studies  outside  Jordan   of  students  whose 


course  of  study  or  training  program  began 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Waiver.— The  prohibition  contained  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  certifles  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  that  the 
Government  of  Jordan  has  taken  steps  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East, 
or  that  furnishing  assistance  to  Jordan 
would  be  beneflclal  to  the  peace  process  in 
the  Middle  East. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Conmilttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(e)  Repeals.— (1)  The  ninth  proviso  under 
the  heading  "Ekx>nomic  Support  Fund"  of 
the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Apint>prlatlon8  Act. 
1991.  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  The  tenth  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Economic  Suppport  Fund"  of  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1990.  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(3)  Any  provision  of  law  not  repealed  by 
this  subsection  that  earmarks  economic  or 
military  assistance  for  Jordan  shall  have  no 
force  or  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  action  in  rela- 
tion to  both  of  these  supplementals  be 
reconsidered,  en  bloc,  and  laid  on  the 
table,  en  bloc. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments,  if  I 
might. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  dairy  provisions 
were  removed  from  the  bill  that  went 
over  to  conference  with  the  House. 
Those  provisions,  in  my  judgment, 
would  have  greatly  increased  the  cost 
for  the  WIC  Program  and,  as  a  result, 
there  would  have  been  fewer  women 
and  chilcken  able  to  be  served  under 
the  WIC  Program. 

I  commend  those  managers  of  the  bill 
for  concurring  in  the  view  that  those 
provisions  were  not  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  those  underprivileged  in  our  so- 
ciety who  would  have  been  injured  by 
the  dairy  provisions  that  were  ap- 
proved here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  comideted 
the  appropriations  measures,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  trom  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chafee  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  773  are  lo- 
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cated  in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  b(  ♦"ore  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
State^i  submitt  .ig  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
com  nittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  11:08  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25,  1991,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Bingaman]. 

At  1:35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1281)  making  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm,  food  stamps,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  administration, 
veterans'  compensation  and  pensions, 
and  other  urgent  needs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes:  it  recedes  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  12, 13.  18.  28.  37.  44,  62. 
64.  65,  72,  73.  77.  78.  79,  80,  83.  84.  85.  87. 

95.  99.  101.  103,  and  106  to  the  bill,  and 
aerees  thereto;  and  that  it  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  31.  33. 
34.  36.  38,  40.  43.  45.  46.  47.  49.  51.  53.  55. 
56.  58.  60,  66.  69.  70.  71.  74.  81,  82.  86.  90. 

96.  97.  100.  102.  104.  105.  107,  and  108  to 


Ull, 


a  nendment. 


and  agrees  thereto,  each  with 
.   in  which  it  requests 
cpncurrence  of  the  Senate. 

message  also  announced  that  the 
agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
making  supplemental  appropria- 
and    transfers    for    "Operation 
Shield/Desert  Storm"   for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
other  purposes;  it  recedes  from 
to  the  amendments  of 
numbered  26  and  27.  and 
thereto;    and    that    it    recedes 
its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  18, 
21,  24,  32.  33,  and  34  to  the  bill, 
thereto,  each  with  amend- 
in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
of  the  Senate. 

message  further  announced  that 

House  has  agreed  to  the  following 

resolution,  in  which  it  re- 

the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

Res.  106.  A  concurrent  resolution 

for  an  adjournment  of  the   two 

from  March  22  until  April  9,  1991. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
)n  today,  March  22,  1991,  he  had 
presei  ited  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed St  ites  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resoh  tion: 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1991,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  Nat  onai  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
Amerifan  Democracy." 


lEPORT  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  i  ubmitted: 


llr. 


SARBANES.  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
C!ommlttee: 
_  Report    of   the    Joint    Ek:onomlc 

Comm:  ttee  on  the  1991  Economic  Report  of 
President  (Rept.  No.  102-27). 

PRYOR,  from  the  Special  Commlt- 
^glng: 

Report  entitled  "Developments  In 
Volumes  I  and  n  (Rept.  No.  102-28). 


SXECXmVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
comm  ittees  were  submitted: 

By  N  r.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  business 

Jam^  F.  Hoobler,  of  New  York,  to  be  In- 
spectoi  General.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

(Th<  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  phe  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirined,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

(Puiteuant  to  a  previous  order  of  the 
Senat  s,  the  above  Inspector  General 
nomli  ation  was  further  referred  to  the 


Committ  ie 
for  not  t( 


INTR(  tDUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
.  DINT  RESOLUTIONS 


The  following 
tions  were 
and  second 
sent,  and 


S.  767.  A 
the  State 


By  W  r.  SANFORD: 


Mr 

Mr 
Mr 


for  other 
Commerce 


S.  770.  A 
Insurance 
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on   Governmental 
exceed  20  days.) 


Affairs 


_  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
introduced.   read  the  first 
time  by  unanimous  con- 
referred  as  indicated: 


bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
of  North  Carolina  as  wilderness, 
and  for  ot  ier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultui  B,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  ]^r.   ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself, 
Bryan,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Gore, 
Baucus,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Levin, 
Burns,  Mr.  akaka.  Mr.  Cran- 
st(1n.  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Bingaman, 
an(  1  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Informatk  n  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  electric 
vehicle  prfcgram  for  the  United  States  and 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
!  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  769.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National  In- 
frastructuie  Corporation  and  the  National 
Infrastructure  Advisory  Council  to  provide 
financing   for  public  works  Improvements, 
and  for  otlier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Envlronmt  nt  and  Public  Works. 
By  W  r.  D'AMATO: 

bill  to  require  the  Federal  Deposit 
Corporation  to  treat  certain  de- 
posits of  tl  le  Freedom  National  Bank  of  New 
York  as  iqsured  deposits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Nfr.  KOHL: 
S.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Edu- 
cation Act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  waive  certain  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  funds  to  sec- 
ondary scliool  programs  to  permit  certain 
postsecond  iry  institutions  to  receive  such 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ]  jabor  and  Human  Resources. 

By   J:r.   DOMENICT   (for  himself.   Mr. 

BIN3AMAN,    Mr.    Bradley,    and   Mr. 

Coc  hran): 

S.  772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  Public 

Law  96-550,  designating  the  Chaco  Culture 

Archaeolofpcal    Protection    Sites,    and    for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Naturail  Resources. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McAain.   Mr.   Bond,   and   Mr.   Dan- 
FOHtra): 
S.  773.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  create  a  new  part  under 
such  title  to  provide  access  to  services  for 
medically  (inderserved  populations  not  cur- 
rently senjed  by  federally  quallHed  health 
centers,  bj^  providing  funds  for  a  new  pro- 
gram to  allow  federally  qualified  health  cen- 
ters and  otjher  qualifying  entitles  to  expand 
such  centers'  and  entities'  capacity  and  to 
develop  ad(|Itional  centers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance^ 

By  M^.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnston): 
S.  774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  provide  for  State  management 
of  solid  waste;  to  reduce  and  regulate  the 
Interstate  jtransportation  of  solid  wastes; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  ^*■.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DECJONCiNi.    Mr.    Rockefeller.   Mr. 
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Graham.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  THURMOND,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  775.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation   for    veterans    with    service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for  the 
survivors  of  certain  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  776.  A  bill  to  require  tliat  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Cambodia  be  provided  through 
international  organizations  and  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  and  to  prohibit  as- 
sistance to  combat  forces  seelung  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Cambodia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  veterans  for  mortgage  revenue  bond 
financing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS)  (by  request): 
S.  778.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  Inspector 
General,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Kohl,    Mr.    duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Akaka,   Mr.  Adams,  Mr.   Reid,  Mr. 
Wellstone,     Mr.     Lieberman,     Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.    Glenn,    Mr.    INOUYE,    Mr.    SEY- 
MOUR, Mr.  Bradley,   Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.    Specter,    Mr.    Grassley,    Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Kasten.  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  110.  A  joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  tliat  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  lead  an 
effort   to   promptly    repeal   United   Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  3379(xxx);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HATCH): 

S.J.  Res.  111.  A  joint  resolution  marking 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  chartering 
by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.   767.    A   bill   to   designate   certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as 
wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

western  north  CAROLINA  WILDERNESS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Wilderness  Protection  Act.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  the  people  of  my 
State  and  their  elected  Representatives 
here  in  Washington  have  come  together 
BO  clearly  on  the  issue  of  wilderness 
designation. 

Last  year,  the  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  Committee's  Con- 
servation and  Forestry  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  my  able  colleague  Mr. 
Fowler,  completed  hearings  on  this 
bill.    Unfortunately,    in    the    waning 


hours  of  the  101st  Congress,  this  legis- 
lation unexpectedly  failed  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

I  must  note  the  hard  work  of  Con- 
gressman Cass  Ballenger  who  has  in- 
troduced this  legislation,  H.R.  35  in  the 
House.  Representative  Ballenger.  who 
ushered  this  bill  through  the  House 
last  year,  showed  great  foresight  and 
initiative  in  developing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  areas  of  my  State  to  be  pro- 
tected by  this  bill  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  my  constituents  and  the  many 
thousands  of  visitors  that  enjoy  the 
wonderful  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
each  year.  Roughly  24  million  people 
live  within  a  250-mile  radius  of  the 
areas  in  question,  which  include  a  7,140 
acre  tract  known  as  the  Harper  Creek 
area,  and  the  5,710  acres  of  Lost  Cove. 
I  strongly  support  the  designation  of 
these  tracts  as  part  of  the  wilderness 
system.  They  lie  within  North  Caroli- 
na's 10th  Congressional  District,  rep- 
resented by  Congressman  Ballenger. 

Both  of  the  areas  mentioned  in  this 
legislation  are  accessible  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  and  would  provide  the 
public  with  much  needed  wilderness 
recreation  benefits  as  this  region  be- 
comes more  popular.  Trails  through 
the  forests  make  these  treasures  even 
more  accessible. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  new  issue. 
The  1984  North  Carolina  Wilderness  Act 
designated  several  properties  as  wilder- 
ness study  areas.  Then,  in  1987,  after  a 
thorough  multiyear  analysis  by  the 
Service  under  their  forest  planning 
process.  Lost  Cove  and  Harper  Creek 
were  recommended  for  inclusion  as  wil- 
derness. 

Lost  Cove  is  a  clearly  defined  basin 
surrounded  by  ridges,  which  is  an  un- 
common combination  in  our  State.  A 
mostly  steep  and  rugged  tract  with  ex- 
cellent scenic  qualities,  it  includes  the 
thousand-foot  Big  Lost  Cove  Cliffs  that 
can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  parkway. 
The  80-foot  falls  of  Lost  Cove  Creek, 
and  Hunt  Fish  Falls  are  among  the 
great  waterfalls  located  here.  The  area 
is  also  a  black  bear  sanctuary  and  pro- 
vides high-quality  habitat  for  both  tro- 
phy status  and  native  trout. 

Lost  Cove  was  logged  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  but  has  not  been  logged 
since  that  time,  except  for  75  acres 
around  1970.  The  area  does  contain  a 
single  low-standard  road  capable  of  ac- 
cess by  four-wheel  drive  vehicle.  And. 
the  cove  also  contains  pockets  of  virgin 
forest,  and  comprises  part  of  the 
Grandfather  Mountain  Window.  The 
elevation  varies  from  1.700  to  3,900  feet. 

Separated  from  Lost  Cove  only  by  a 
dirt  road,  the  Harper  Creek  acreage 
also  affords  beautiful  views  of  Grand- 
father Mountain  and  the  surrounding 
mountains.  More  high  falls  and  impos- 
ing rock  formations  characterize  this 
area;  Harper  Falls.  North  and  South 
Harper  Falls,  and  the  Little  Lost  Cove 
Cliffs  all  add  to  this  place  of  natural 


wonders.  The  exposed  rocks  are  among 
the  oldest  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains— over  1  billion  years  old.  Like 
Lost  Cove,  this  tract  is  a  black  bear 
sanctuary  and  contains  excellent  trout 
water. 

Much  of  the  Harper  Creek  area  was 
also  logged  in  the  early  1900'8  and  no 
subsequent  logging  has  occurred,  with 
the  exception  of  about  488  acres  in  1970. 
Pockets  of  old  growth  forest  remain  on 
the  steepest  ground.  The  area  contains 
no  roads,  and  covers  about  half  of  the 
Harper  Creek  watershed.  Elevations 
here  vary  from  1,600  to  3.400  feet  at  Lit- 
tle Lost  Cove  Cliffs. 

According  to  the  Forest  Service,  both 
Lost  Cove,  and  Uatrper  Creek  "provide 
a  high  sense  of  remoteness"  and  will 
help  meet  the  demand  for  additional 
wilderness  recreation  area.  In  addition 
to  supporting  several  high-quality 
trout  streams,  the  area  is  popular  for 
various  types  of  hunting  and  fishing; 
these  uses  would  certainly  continue 
upon  wilderness  designation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks,  strong  local 
support  exists  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  designation  of  these  two  areas  as 
wilderness.  My  congressional  col- 
leagues and  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  in  support  of  this  move,  and 
only  a  few  in  opposition.  Such  local 
agreement  about  wilderness  values  is 
rare  and  should  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  Senate  about  the  merits  of  this 
bill. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  Congress- 
man Ballenger  for  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Wil- 
derness Protection  Act.  I  urge  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  to  support  this  worthy, 
bipartisan  effort. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    BRYAN,    Mr.    (JORTON, 
Mr.    Gore,    Mr.    Baucus.    Mr. 
iNOUYE,  Mr.  Levdj,  Mr.  Burns. 
Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Seymour.   Mr.   Bingaman.   and 
Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  electric  vehicle  programs  for 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  omnibus  elec- 
tric vehicle  legislation.  The  bill  re- 
sponds to  the  challenges  we  face  to  re- 
duce this  Nation's  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  and  to  reduce  the  transpor- 
tation sector's  negative  impact  on  air 
quality. 

Federal  policies  that  promote  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  can  help  our  coun- 
try achieve  our  environmental  and  en- 
ergy security  goals.  In  1988.  65  of  our 
colleagues  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  100-494,  which  covered  alcohol 
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and  natural  gas  vehicles.  Now,  electric 
vehicle  technology  can  also  play  a  key 
role  in  national  policy. 

Electric  vehicles  could  be  one  of  the 
single  most  effective  means  of  improv- 
ing air  quality.  There  are  no  tailpipe 
emissions  trom  the  vehicles  during  op- 
eration. In  addition,  the  power  for  elec- 
tric vehicles  comes  firom  abundant 
electricity  produced  domestically  from 
a  broad  mix  of  fuels. 

Electric  vehicle  technology  has 
reached  the  point  at  which  our  efforts 
can  make  a  real  difference.  By  remov- 
ing remaining  barriers  to  commer- 
cialization, we  can  assist  market 
forces.  We  can  bring  about  much  ear- 
lier and  more  widespread  use  of  elec- 
tric vehicles.  And  we  can  help  ensure 
that  America  reaps  the  very  substan- 
tial energy  security  and  environmental 
benefits  of  electric  vehicles. 

What  we  are  aiming  at  is  no  less  than 
an  automobile  revolution.  To  achieve 
that  revolution,  the  bill  covers  every 
step  from  laboratory  research  on  bat- 
teries, to  the  equipping  of  service  sta- 
tions to  service  electric  vehicles,  to 
cost-shared,  on-the-road  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  proposed  legislation  creates  cost- 
sharing  partnerships  among  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  industry,  and  State 
and  local  governments  to  cooperatively 
address  all  aspects  of  electric  vehicle 
development:  research  and  develop- 
ment needs,  including  advanced  bat- 
teries; infrastructure  requirements  to 
ensure  that  services  and  systems  vrill 
be  available  to  support  electric  vehi- 
cles; and  the  reduction  of  market  bar- 
riers by  providing  financial  assistance 
for  the  initial  purchase  of  electric  vehi- 
cles. 

Mr.  President,  the  courageous  troops 
of  Desert  Storm  have  done  their  job. 
Now  it  is  time  for  Congress  and  the 
P*resident  to  do  their  job. 

The  decade  of  energy  policy  neglect 
must  end.  Of  course  the  conflict  in  the 
gulf  was  over  more  than  oil.  But  no  one 
has  suggested  that  Saddam  Hussein  in- 
vaded Kuwait  to  increase  his  supply  of 
sand. 

Many  of  us  have  fought  for  years  for 
energy  independence,  but  in  the  last 
decade,  other  voices  have  prevailed. 

The  magnificent  performance  of  the 
troops  of  Desert  Storm  has  given  us  a 
breathing  space  in  which  to  change 
America's  course  on  energy  policy.  If 
we  want  truly  to  keep  the  faith  with 
our  troops,  we  must  remove  forever  the 
threat  of  energy  and  economic  black- 
mail. 

All  of  us  know  that  our  enormous  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  can  be  traced 
to  the  automobile.  With  the  bill  I  am 
introducing,  we  take  a  major  step  on 
the  road  back  to  energy  security.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  and  I  look 
forward  to  its  speedy  enactment.* 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
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A  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
Infrastructure  Corporation  and 
Infrastructure  Advisory 
to  provide  financing  for  public 
improvements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmei  it  and  Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  DJFRASTRUCTORE  CORPORATION  AND 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  J  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  :  am  introducing  legislation  that 
represfnts  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  This  is  another  attempt  to  re- 
spond to  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Council  on  Public  Works  Im- 
provenient.  The  Councirs  work  was 
well  rejceived,  but  there  has  been  little 
interest  in  legislation  to  address  the 
probleins  raised  in  the  Council's  Feb- 
ruary 1988  report  "Fragile  Founda- 
tions." I  will  repeat  for  my  colleagues 
the  nil  e  specific  recommendations  put 
forth  ii  I  this  report.  They  were: 

A  m  tional  commitment,  shared  by 
all  levjls  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate s(  ctor,  to  increase  capital  spend- 
ing by  IS  much  as  100  percent  above  the 
curren    levels. 

Clarllcation  of  the  respective  roles 
of  Sta  ;e,  local,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments n  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment 0  r  infrastructure  in  order  to  focus 
responi  ibility  and  increase  account- 
ability 

More  flexible  administration  of  Fed- 
eral an  d  State  mandates  to  allow  cost- 
effecti'  e  methods  of  compliance. 

Quic:  :er  spending  of  the  Federal  high- 
way, transit,  airport,  and  waterways 
trust  lunds  to  achieve  their  intended 
statut<Jry  purposes. 

Finaicing  a  larger  share  of  the  cost 
of  public  works  through  user  fees. 

Remival  of  unwarranted  limits  on 
the  aviilability  of  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing forjstate  and  local  self-help  efforts. 

Stroag  incentives  for  maintenance  of 
capital!  assets  and  the  use  of  low-cap- 
ital tefshniques  such  as  demand  man- 
agemei^t,  coordinated  land-use  plan- 
ning, and  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling. 

Morej  support  for  research  and  devel- 
opment to  accelerate  technological  in- 
novation and  for  training  of  public 
works  professionals. 

A  rational  capital  budgeting  process 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

In  the  last  two  Congresses,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduced  legislation  dealing 
with  tie  concept  of  a  National  Infra- 
structiire  Corporation.  What  I  had  in 
mind  sf,  the  time  was  not  an  entity  to 
rival  •xisting  programs,  but  rather 
somethnng  to  supplement  them. 

Heret  how  it  would  work.  The  key 
focus  i^ould  be  to  assist  State  revolv- 
ing funjds  who  qualify  under  criteria  es- 
tablished by  Congress.  State  and  local 
officia*  would  identify  infrastructure 
projects  within  their  States.  They 
would  then  contact  their  regional  Na- 
tional Infrastructure  Corporation  offi- 
cials tto  arrange  for  financing  50  per- 
cent  q  r   the    project's   cost.    Projects 
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would  be  funded  for  the  planning  and 
construction  phases,  until  such  time  as 
the  consumer  enjoys  the  service  and 
pays  the  r<  quired  user  fee.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  play  its  traditional 
role  of  msnitoring  the  projects  con- 
struction <  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

Clearly  ve  have  done  very  little  in 
the  area  o '  user  fee  technology,  and  it 
is  time  to  do  just  that.  Once  the 
project  is  up  and  nmning  with  the  se- 
lected user  fee,  the  interim  financing 
provided  l^y  the  State  revolving  fund 
and  the  Corporation  then  returns  to 
their  resi)9ctive  agencies;  and  they  re- 
sume the  4uest  for  new  projects  meet- 
ing the  criteria. 

This  legislation  will  create  new  jobs 
in  a  cost-jeffective  manner  based  on 
consumer  acceptance  of  the  projects 
and  the  benefits  they  will  provide.  It 
has  been  ihown  over  and  over  again, 
State-by-sitate,  that  a  key  obstacle  has 
been  the  interim  financing  for  a  num- 
ber of  proj|ects  that  have  consumer  ac- 
ceptance a£  I've  said,  and  even  perhaps 
with  a  uset  fee  already  designed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  in  many 
States  the{  creation  of  State  revolving 
funds.  This  was  commented  on  in  our 
subcommittees  hearings  as  well.  This 
trend  should  be  encouraged,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  should  be  to 
supplement  this  development  and  to 
provide  matching  funds  as  is  the  case 
here  for  tnese  interim  loan  financing 
for  innovative  infrastructure  concepts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


printed  in  the  Record,  as 


ordered  to  [ 
follows: 

S.  769 
Be  it  enactkd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives kf  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assanbled. 
SECTION  1.  SaORT  TTfLE. 

This  Act  liay  be  cited  as  the  "National  In- 
frastructurejCorporation  and  Advisory  Coun- 
cil Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  S.  FINDDI G& 

Congress  fjnds  that— 

(1)  capital]  investment  represented  in  our 
Nation's  roads,  bridges,  mass  transportation, 
airports,  pcyts,  waterways,  water  supply, 
wastewater  treatment,  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facilltjes  is  estimated  to  be  about  tlA 
trillion,  sUgptly  over  20  percent  of  the  coun- 


try's total 
structure; 
(2)  most 
been  in  plai 
century,  ani 


iiblic  and  private  capital  Infra- 


f  this  basic  infrastructure  has 
for  at  least  20  years,  if  not  a 
needs  either  major  rehabilita- 
tion or  replacement; 

(3)  shifts  ID  population  and  transportation 
patterns  ha\te  overburdened  Infrastructure  in 
the  major  u4ban  centers  and  left  small,  rural 
areas  and  States  struggling  to  provide  ade- 
quate services  from  shrinking  economic  re- 
sources; 

(4)  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
face  major  b  idgetary  challenges; 

(5)  delays  due  to  highway  congestion  In 
major  urbai  regions  already  Impact  our 
economy  at  k  cost  estimated  to  be  S30  billion 
annually,  al  nost  one-half  of  the  roughly  S65 
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billion  total   spent  by  Federal,   State,  and 
local  governments  for  highways  in  1987; 

(6)  reversing  the  downward  trend  In  infra- 
structure outlays  will  not  be  easy,  and  that 
will  require  innovative  shifts  in  govern- 
mental policies  and  spending  priorities; 

(7)  policymakers  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ments must  have,  as  a  real  option,  user  fees 
to  support  development  goals; 

(8)  many  communities  that  must  make 
major  investments  in  public  worlES  are  ex- 
ploring user  fees  as  one  way  of  attracting  in- 
vestment capital:  and 

(9)  a  program  to  provide  transitional  fund- 
ing for  innovative  infrastructure  projects 
must  be  established  to  ensure  that  the  plan- 
ning, design,  and  construction  of  such 
projects  can  progress  to  the  state  of  perma- 
nent financing  underwritten  by  publicly  sup- 
ported user  fees. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  establish 
the  National  Infrastructure  Corporation— 

(1)  to  provide.  In  equal  partnership  with 
each  State  having  an  eligible  State  infra- 
structure revolving  fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  loans  to 
such  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  interim 
financing  available  to  it  for  the  planning,  de- 
signalng,  and  construction  of  State  nomi- 
nated infrastructure  projects,  such  loans  to 
be  naade  through  a  national  revolving  loan 
fund  established  by  this  Act; 

(2)  to  make  such  Interim  financing  avail- 
able particularly  in  those  cases  where  the 
long-term  financing  of  such  projects  by  the 
State  will  be  through  the  use  of  user  fees  im- 
posed by  such  State,  and  where  significant 
public  benefit  will  accrue  due  to  the  innova- 
tive character  of  a  State  project  nominated 
for  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(3)  to  develop  and  coordinate  Federal  infra- 
structure policy,  evaluate  roles  for  public/ 
private  entities  In  Implementing  this  policy, 
and  propose  actions  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policy; 

(4)  to  establish  the  National  Infrastructure 
Institute  and  other  infrastructure  education 
programs  which  promote  the  study  of  Infra- 
structure matters;  and 

(5)  to  establish  the  National  Infrastructure 
Advisory  Council  to  provide  views  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  non-Federal  public  entitles. 

SISC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(^)  "infrastructure"  means  any  physical 
service  by  the  public  or  private  sector  that 
Si  3)ports  the  various  functions  of  society; 

(2)  "Interim  funding"  means  financial  as- 
sistance provided  to  fund  the  initial  phase  of 
an  infrastructure  project,  including  plan- 
ning, designing,  and  constructing,  and  which 
is  provided  on  a  loan  basis,  at  the  market 
rate  existing  at  the  time  of  the  loan,  and 
subject  to  repayment  In  accordance  with  a 
time  schedule; 

(3)  "user  fee"  means  a  charge  imposed  In 
connection  with  the  use  of  an  Infrastructure 
service,  including  a  toll  charge  and  a  devel- 
oper fee; 

(4)  "innovative  character"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  infrastructure  project,  a  project 
which  serves  as  an  example  for  cost-effective 
benefits,  new  technology,  high  atllization. 
and  user  friendly  adaptability;  and 

(5)  "national  priority  list"  means  the  list 
established  pursuant  to  section  12(1)  des- 
ignating infrastructure  projects  and  the  pri- 
ority for  financing  to  be  accorded  such 
project. 

SIC  S.  NATIONAL  INFRASTRUCTURE  CORP(mA- 
TION. 

(a)  BSTABUSHMENT.— There  Is  established 
the     National     Infrastructure     Corporation 


(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Corpora- 
tion"). 

(b)  Composition.— The  Corporation  shall 
comprise  the  following  components — 

(Da  Board  of  Directors; 

(2)  the  National  Infrastructure  Advisory 
Council  established  by  this  Act; 

(3)  the  National  Infrastructure  Institute 
established  by  this  Act;  and 

(4)  such  other  offices,  divisions,  or  depart- 
ments determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

SEC  a.  POWERS  OF  CORPORATION. 

(a)  Functions,  powers,  and  Duties  Vested 
IN  Board.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Corporation  are  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"). 

(b)  Membership  of  Board.— The  Board  is 
composed  of  the  following  members,  or  their 
designated  representatives; 

(1)  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

(2)  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(3)  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(4)  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

(5)  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

(c)  Chair;  President.— The  Chair  of  the 
Board  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  an  annual  basis.  In  ad- 
dition, the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  a  President  of  the  Corporation, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  shall  serve  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Corporation  on  a 
full-time  basis.  Any  individual  appointed  as 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  experi- 
enced In  construction  lending. 

(d)  Heads  of  agencies.— The  Chair  of  the 
Board  shall  request  the  heads  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  participate  with 
the  Board  when  matters  affecting  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  considered  by  the  Board. 

SEC  7.  ADVISORY  COimCtU 

(a)  The  National  Infrastructure  advi- 
sory (Council.— For  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  Board  with  the  views  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  non-Federal  public  entities  concern- 
ing matters  within  the  purview  of  this  Act. 
there  is  established  the  National  Infrastruc- 
ture Advisory  Council  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Council"). 

(b)  MEMBERSHIP.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  such  individuals  as  are  des- 
ignated by  the  following  entities,  one  by 
each  such  entity: 

(1)  National  Governors'  Association; 

(2)  National  Conference  of  Mayors: 

(3)  National  League  of  Cities: 

(4)  National  Association  of  Counties; 

(5)  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures; and 

(6)  National  Association  of  Regional  Coun- 
cils. 

(c)  private  Sector.— (1)  The  Council  shall 
also  include  five  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  be  selected  as  follows — 

(A)  two  individuals  selected  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works; 

(B)  two  individuals  selected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs;  and 

(C)  one  individual  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(2)  No  individual  shall  be  selected  to  serve 
on  the  Council  unless  such  individual  has 
been  active  in  infrastructure  related  dis- 
ciplines. 


(d)  Meetwos.— The  Council  shall  meet  and 
report  to  the  Board  on  infrastructure  mat- 
ters at  lea^t  twice  annually. 

(e)  Chair.— The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chair 
from  among  its  members. 

SBC  a.  COORDINATION. 

(a)  Administrative  Provisions.- For  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  Federal  infrastruc- 
ture policy,  preparing  needs  assessments,  de- 
veloping guidelines  and  procedures,  and  exe- 
cuting the  responsibilities  vested  in  it  by 
this  Act,  the  Board,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  Corporation,  shall— 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  publish  or  other- 
wise distribute  so  much  of  its  proceedings 
and  reports  as  it  may  deem  advisable; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space  as  is  determines  necessary; 

(3)  be  authorized  to  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies; 

(4)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  S3  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(5)  employ  an  Executive  Director  re8tx>n- 
sible  for  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Council:  and 

(6)  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  exer- 
cise such  other  powers  and  duties  as  are  con- 
sistent and  reasonably  required  to  perform 
its  functions. 

(b)  Records.— To  the  extent  permitted  by 
law.  all  appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the 
Board  may  be  made  available  for  public  In- 
spection. 

(c)  Information.— Upon  the  request  of  the 
Board,  the  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  Is  authorized— 

(1)  to  furnish  the  Board  such  information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its 
functions  and  as  may  be  available  to  or  pro- 
curable by  such  agency,  and 

(2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  such 
Board  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  person- 
nel within  its  administrative  jurisdiction  as 
the  Board  determines  necessary  for  carrying 
out  its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be 
without  loss  of  seniority,  pay  or  other  em- 
ployee status. 

(d)  responsibiuties  of  President  of  Cor- 
poration.—The  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board,  shall  be  responsible  for  the — 

(1)  appointment  and  supervision  of  person- 
nel; 

(2)  assignment  of  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities among  such  personnel:  and 

(3)  use  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

(e)  Limitation  on  Staff.— The  President  of 
the  Corporation  shall  limit  the  full-time 
staff  of  the  Board  to  SO  full-time  employees. 
The  President  of  the  Corporation  is  author- 
ized to  establish  regional  offices  to  coordi- 
nate with  States  and  appropriate  State  in- 
frastructure revolving  funds. 

(f)  Meetdjos.— At  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  Corporation,  the  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair,  and  at  such 
other  time  or  times  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  bylaws  of  the  Corjwration,  but  not  less 
than  quarterly.  A  majority  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  any  sut^ 
stantlve  action  by  the  Board  shall  require  a 
majority  vote  of  all  Its  members.  The  Board 
shall  adopt,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
amend,  such  bylaws  as  It  determines  are  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  management  and  func- 
tioning of  the  Corporation.  Each  member  of 
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the  Board  shall  receive  a  monthly  report 
from  the  President  of  the  Corporation. 

(g)  Meetings  Open  to  Pubuc— (l)  All 
meetings  of  the  Board  held  to  conduct  offi- 
cial business  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  shall  be  preceded  by  rea- 
sonable public  notice.  Pursuant  to  such  by- 
laws as  it  may  establish,  the  Board  may 
close  a  meeting  if  the  meeting  is  liliely  to 
disclose — 

(A)  information  which  is  likely  to  ad- 
versely affect  financial  or  securities  markets 
or  institutions;  and 

(B)  information,  the  premature  disclosure 
of  which,  would  be  likely  to — 

(i)  lead  to  speculation  in  securities,  com- 
modities. utlUt'.es,  or  land:  or 
(11)  Impede— 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to  estab- 
lish infrastructure  project  selection  criteria; 
or 

(H)  its  ability  to  negotiate  a  contract  for 
financial  assistance. 

(2)  The  determination  to  close  any  meeting 
of  the  Board  shall  be  made  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Board,  open  to  the  public,  and  preceded 
by  reasonable  notice.  The  Board  shall  pre- 
pare minutes  of  any  meeting  which  is  closed 
to  the  public  and  such  minutes  shall  be  made 
promptly  available  to  the  public,  except  for 
those  portions  thereof  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board,  may  be  withheld  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1). 

SEC.  9.  POWERS  OF  CORPORATION. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Corporation  shall  have  the  power,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act— 

(1)  make  loaiis  in  accordance  with  this  Act; 

(2)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  make  agreements  and  contracts  with 
persons  and  private  or  governmental  enti- 
tles, except  that  the  Conwration  shall  not 
provide  any  financial  assistance  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  authorized  by  this 
Act; 

(4)  to  make  provision  for  and  designate 
such  committees,  and  the  functions  thereof, 
as  the  Board  may  determine  necessary  or  de- 
sirable; 

(5)  to  make  use  of  services,  facilities,  and 
property  of  any  Federal  agency  or  instru- 
mentality, with  its  approval  and  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  in  carrying  out  the  provision 
of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  create,  organize,  and  manage  divi- 
sions and  departments  within  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(7)  to  perform  or  authorize  studies,  prepare 
or  cause  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  con- 
vene meetings  and  conferences,  and  defray 
the  costs  and  expenses  thereof;  and 

(8)  to  exercise  all  other  lawful  powers  nec- 
essarily or  reasonably  related  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 

SBC.  It.  AUDIT. 

(a)  General  accountinc  OrncE.— The  n- 
nancial  transactions  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  The 
representatives  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  files  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Corporation  and  nec- 
essary to  f^ilitate  the  audit,  and  shall  be  af- 
forded full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositaries.  fiscal  agents.  and 
custodians.  A  report  on  each  such  audit  shall 
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by  the  Comptroller  General  to  Con- 
The  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the 
Accounting  Office  for  the  full  cost  of 
audit  as  billed   therefor  by   the 
CompA-oller  General. 

looKS  AND  Records.— The  Corporation 

nalntaln  adequate  books  and  records 

suiport  its  financial  transactions.  Such 

ind  records  shall  be  maintained  in  ac- 
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REPORTS. 

Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
the  Congress,  within  60  days  after 
of  each  Qscal  year,  a  complete  and 
report  with  respect  to  the  preceding 
:  ear,  setting  forth- 
summary  of  the  Corporation's  oper- 
Including  loans  made,  for  such  pre- 
flscal  year; 

Corporation's  revenues  and  expendl- 

I  or  such  fiscal  year  and  the  Corpora- 

lalance  sheet  as  of  the  end  of  such  fls- 

each  in  accordance  with  the  cat- 

and  classifications  established  by  the 
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Corpor  ition; 

(3)  a  schedule  of  the  Conxjration's  obliga- 
tions I  nd  capital  securities  outstanding  at 
the  en(  of  such  Qscal  year,  with  a  statement 
of  the  unounts  issued  and  redeemed  or  paid 
duringJBuch  fiscal  year; 

status  of  projects  receiving  funding; 
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updated  national  priority  list  estab- 
lursuant  to  section  12(1). 
NA'nONAL  INFRASTRUCTURE  REVOLV- 
ING FUND. 

E^Jtablishment.— There  is  established  a 
Infrastructure     Revolving     Fund 
in   this   Act   referred    to   as   the 
)  within  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  interim 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 
AVAILABILITY  OF  FUND.— Moneys  in  the 
^all  be  available  for  use  by  the  Cor- 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
and.  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
13,  in  providing  interim  financing  for 
State  nominated  major  infrastruc- 
ojects  with  an  Innovative  character 
their  planning,  designing,   and  con- 
phases.  Moneys  made  available  as 
any  State  under  this  Act  shall  be 
such  Stat«  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
State  to  plan,  design  and  con- 
major  infrastructure  projects.   Such 
shall   be  available   from   the   Fund 
fiscal    year    limitation.    Payments 
Fund  directed  by  the  Corporation 
appropriated. 
IifTEREST  ON  FUND.— Interest  received 
in  the  Fund,  together  with  inter- 
payments  on  loans  from  the  Fund, 
deposited  in,  or  credited  to,   the 
shall  be  available  for  use  in  the 
rfanner.  to  the  same  extent,  and  for 
purposes   as   are   moneys  appro- 
the  Fund  by  this  section. 
-Budget.— The    receipts    and    dis- 
of  the  Fund  shall  not  be  included 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
IS  submitted  by  the  President  or  of 
budget  and  shall  be  exempt 
general  budget  limitation  imposed 
on   expenditures   and    net   lending 
outlays)  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
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EfPENDITURES  AUTHORIZED.— The  Cor- 

is  authorized— 

to  the  provisions  of  section  13, 

interim  loans  from  the  Fund  to  the 
appropriate  State  infrastructure  revolving 
fund  es  ^blished  pursuant  to  section  13  on 
the  com  lition  that— 


(A)  annuil  principal  and  interest  payments 
on  such  loan  for  a  project  will  commence  as 
directed  bT  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  |12  months  after  completion  of  the 
project, 

(B)  the  State  receiving  such  financial  as- 
sistance demonstrates  to  the  Conwratlon 
that  the  State  has  access  to  sufficient  con- 
tinuing financial  resources  to  allow  for  time- 
ly repayment  of  all  such  loans  and  interest, 
and  to  allow  for  proper  short-  and  long-term 
maintenance  of  the  facilities  to  be  con- 
including  financial  resources 
Icated  revenues  and  user  fees. 


structed, 
through  d 
and 

(C)  all  SI 
ited  to  the 


h  loans  to  a  State  shall  be  cred- 
tate  infrastructure  fund;  and 

(2)  to  exi^end  from  the  Fund  such  amounts 
as  may  be  tiecessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  thlB  Act. 

(f)  LiMrriTiON.— Financial  assistance  pro- 
vided unde^  this  Act  to  any  innovative  infra- 
structure project  nominated  for  construction 
by  a  State!  having  an  infrastructure  revolv- 
ing fund  established  pursuant  to  section  13 
shall  not  fexceed  SO  percent  of  the  total 
project  costs  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
planning,  pesigning,  and  construction  of 
such  project. 

(g)  REQuaEMENTS.— No  financial  assistance 
shall  be  available  under  this  Act  for  any 
project  unless  such  project  is  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  a  State  infrastruc- 
ture revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  13,  and  the  applicant  for  such  assist- 
ance has  (^monstrated  to  the  Board  that 
such  project  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  thej  criteria  of  the  Board. 

(h)  CRfTEiiA.— The  Board  shall  establish— 
(I)  criteria  for  determining  those  projects 
which  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  interim  fi- 
nancing pui^uant  to  this  Act; 

I  for  determining  what  interim 

signing,  and  construction  costs 

cture  projects  shall  be  eligible 

tion  in  calculating  the  total 

cost  of  a  project  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  criteria,  including  innovation  and  over- 
neflt,  for  determining  compll- 

he  definition  of  infrastructure 
this  Act; 

a    for    providing    financing  9or 
le  up  of  noncontiguous  elemet^, 
nal  Innovative  waste  treatmG 
tion  plans,  where  the  dlf^ 
such   project  are   well   tOi 
ne  another  and  are  direct 
on  goal;  "* 

(5)  crlterii  for  establishing  and  financinfl 
State  infrastructure  revolving  fund  and 
enabling  suqh  fund  to  determine  who  Shalt  fcie, 
eligible  for  nnancial  assistance  thereunder.  ' 

(6)  crlteijia    for    ranking    all    appror 
projects  on  the  national  priority  list  estftlfr' 
llshed  pursuknt  to  subsection  (1);  .  "^ 

(7)  criteria  for  project  selection,  which  cn- 
teria  shall  Ue  established  after  consideration 
of  all   applicable   environmental   laws,    ani- 
labor  laws   -elating  to  employee  compensa- 
tion, benefit  s  and  rights;  and 

(8)  such  o  her  criteria  as  the  Board  deem*- 
to  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of  carrying' 
out  this  Act 

(i)  PROJECT  PROPOSALS.— The  Board  shall 
accept  proJ«ct  proposals  only  from  a  State, 
having  an  infrastructure  revolving  fund  C'^ 
tablished  pursuant  to  section  13.  The  Boar^, 
shall    place    infrastructure   projects,    nomi- 
nated by  tie  States  and  approved  by  tit 
Board,  on  a  national  priority  list  for  financ- 
ing under  ti  is  Act.  and  may  provide  interln.- 
planning,  de  signing,  and  construction  financ- 
ing to  proje:ts  on  such  list.  In  determining^ 
the  relative  priority  of  a  project,  the  Board'- 
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shall  take  into  account  whether  the  jroject 
is  eligible  for  funding  ftom  other  sources  and 
the  likelihood  that  it  will  receive  such  other 
funding  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  allow  the 
project  to  proceed  and  to  be  completed. 

SEC  U.  LOAN  AGREKMENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— To  receive  a  loan  from 
the  Fund  under  this  Act.  a  State  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Corporation 
which  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
specifications  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Specific  requirements.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  enter  into  an  agreement  under  this 
section  with  a  State  only  after  the  State  has 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cor- 
poration that — 

(1)  the  State  will  make  loan  and  interest 
payments  in  accordance  with  a  payment 
schedule  established  Jointly  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  such  State,  and  will  deposit  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  loans  received  pursuant  to  this 
Act  in  the  infrastructure  revolving  fUnd  es- 
tablished by  such  State  in  accordance  with 
this  Act; 

(2)  the  State  will  deposit  in  its  revolving 
fund,  from  State  moneys,  an  amount  equal 
to  SO  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  all  loans 
received  by  such  State  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(3)  the  State  will  enter  into  binding  com- 
mitments to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
for  the  planning,  designing  and  construction 
of  a  State  major  infrastructure  with  an  inno- 
vative character  for  which  a  loan  is  req^ived 
f^m  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this  Act  in 
an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
amount  of  each  such  loan  within  1  year  after 
the  receipt  of  such  loan;  and 

(4)  the  State  will  make  annual  reports  to 
the  Corporation  on  the  actual  use  of  moneys 
in  such  State  Infrastructure  revolving  fund. 

(c)  Requirements  for  Obuoation  of  loan 
Funds.- Before  a  State  may  receive  a  loan 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  such  State  shall  first 
establish  an  infrastructure  revolving  fund 
which  complies  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  ADMINISTRATION.— Each  State  infira- 
structore  revolving  fund  shall  be  adminis- 
t-«red  by  an  Instrumentality  of  the  State 
ivith  such  powers  and  limitations  as  may  be 
(Quired  to  operate  such  fund  in  accordance 
WiHr^e  requirements  and  objectives  of  this 

LW^^T'"*'™^^*   EUOIBLE   FOR   ASSISTANCE.- 

lt:*mt>ceed8  of  each  State  revolving  fund 
stfMI  M  used  only  for  providing  financial  as- 
gfstMce  for  planning,  designing  or  con- 
■^MMKing  major  Infrastructures  with  an  In- 
y96tfive  character  designated  by  such  State. 
'^  '  '  shall  be  established,  maintained, 
ited  with  repajrments,  and  the  fund 
shall  be  available  in  perpetuity  for 
such  financial  assistance. 

C  14.  PROGHAM. 
^)  BOARD  To  IMPLEMENT.— The  Board  shall 
i|^ign  and  implement  a  program  to  provide 
technical,  legal,  and  financial  consulting 
Services  to  infrastructure  project  providers 
requesting  such  services.  This  program  shall 
include  widespread  publicity  of  the  services 
the  Corporation  can  provide. 

(b)  Services  and  Assistance.— The  Board 

.authorized  to  provide  such  services  and  as- 
ft'tance  to  any— 

(1)  State  or  agency  designated  by  the 
^te; 

^2)  political  subdivision  or  governmental 
entity  thereof,  including  any  municipality  of 
SAy  Sute; 

(3)  multistate  entity  that  possesses  legal 
^towers  necessary  to  carry  out  activities 
finder  this  Act; 


(4)  Indian  tribe  or  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion; and 

(5)  person.  If  such  services  relate  directly 
to  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
projects  to  provide  public  works  infrastruc- 
ture facilities  or  services  for  the  general 
public  on  a  not-for-profit  basis. 

(c)  Types  of  Service.— Such  services  and 
assistance  shall  take  the  form  of— 

(1)  assistance  in  obtaining  construction  fi- 
nancing for  infrastructure  projects,  either 
from  the  Corporation  or  firom  other  sources; 

(2)  education  and  training  programs  for  in- 
frastructure project  managers; 

(3)  long-range  planning  and  needs  assess- 
ments for  infrastructure  project  systems: 

(4)  technical  consulting  and  decision  sup- 
port services  to  assist  infrastructure  project 
providers  in  designing  and  infrastructure 
construction  and  maintenance  programs:  and 

(5)  designing,  in  consultation  with  States 
and  appropriate  agencies  thereof,  user  fee 
programs  which  would  be  undertaken  with 
community  acceptance  based  on  public  bene- 
fits flowing  from  such  projects. 

(d)  Assistance.- The  Board  is  authorized 
to  solicit  requests  for  assistance  from  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  through  an  outreach  program. 

SBC.  IS.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  FEDERAL  REQUIRE- 
MKNT8. 

No  financial  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  State  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  any  project  unless  such  State  has  first 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Board 
pursuant  to  which  such  State  agreed  to  abide 
by  ail  applicable  Federal  environmental 
laws,  labor  standards,  civil  rights  laws,  and 
other  requirements  designated  by  the  Board 
and  generally  applicable  to  federally  fi- 
nanced and  assisted  construction  i>roJects, 
including  section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a),  in  connection  with  work 
on  such  project. 

SEC  1«.  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH. 

(a)  Implementation.— The  Corjxsration  is 
authorized  to  design  and  implement  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  research  and  devel- 
opment and  technology  transfer  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  involving  public  works  in- 
frastructure. 

(b)  Advisory  COMMirrEE.— The  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  convene  a  Research  and  De- 
velopment Advisory  Committee  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Board  and  the 
Council  regarding  the  scope,  content,  design, 
and  funding  of  such  program.  The  Committee 
shall  be  made  up  of  representatives  of^ 

(1)  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering; 

(2)  existing  university  research  programs 
active  in  public  works  infrastructure; 

(3)  private  institutions  with  active  public 
works  infrastructure  research  and  develop- 
ment programs; 

(4)  major  public  works  providers  that 
would  be  the  potential  users  of  new  tech- 
nologies produced  by  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program;  and 

(5)  other  individuals  that  the  Board  deems 
to  be  appropriate. 

SBC  17.  FURNI8BING  ASSIOTANCB. 

(a)  Infrastructure  Technology  Transfer 
AND  Information  assistance  Program.— For 
the  purposes  of  furnishing  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments,  the  Board  shall 
establish  and  implement  an  infrastructure 
technology  transfer  and  information  assist- 
ance program. 

(b)  Procedures.— The  Board  shall  establish 
procedures  to  coordinate,  receive,  and  chan- 
nel requests  for  assistance  and  information 
on  infrastructure  and  infrastructure  tech- 
nology. 


(c)  Consultation.— The  Board  shall  con- 
sult with  the  National  Research  Council,  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service,  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  non-Federal  and 
other  private  entities  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing such  program. 

(d)  Clearinghouse.- The  Board  is  antfaor- 
ized,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service,  to  provide  a  clear- 
inghouse to  meet  requests  from  States  and 
local  governments.  Industrial  organizations, 
public  and  iirivate  foundations,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, or  other  persons,  for  Informa- 
tion and  other  data  on  technology  programs 
and  research  and  development  programs  re- 
lating to  infrastructure,  including  the  refer- 
ral of  such  requests  and  inquiries  directly  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency  for  response. 

(e)  Annual  Report.— The  Board  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
under  this  Act. 

SBC  18.  FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Infrastructure  Research  and  devel- 
opment Program.— The  Board  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  a  5-year  program  to  promote  the 
use  of  innovative  technology  in  the  design, 
construction.  Improvement,  rehabilitation. 
use,  operation,  and  management  of  infra- 
structure. In  carrying  out  the  program,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  determine  appropriate 
projects  to  undertake,  and  to  encourage  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  carry  out  such  projects 
under  the  program. 

(b)  Federal  Expense.— Projects  con- 
structed pursuant  to  the  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

SBC  la.  INSTITUTB. 

(a)  National  Infrastructure  Institutb. — 
The  Board  is  authorized  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Infrastructure  Institute  to  support, 
through  the  establishment  of  regional  cen- 
ters, infi^structure  Innovation  programs  in 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  Regional  Centers.— The  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  four  regional  centers  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  subsection  (a).  Such 
centers  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  funding  by 
the  Corporation. 

SBC  M.  EDUCATION  mOGBAM. 

(a)  Development  of  Program.— The  Board 
is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a  na- 
tional infrastructure  education  program. 

(b)  Parts  of  Program.- Any  program  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
consist  of— 

(1)  a  program  focused  on  improving  the 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  Infrastruc- 
ture in  the  Nation's  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and 

(2)  a  program  focused  on  the  advancement 
of  environmental  and  civil  engineering  is 
the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

SBC  11.  INFRASnUXTURE  VALUE  AND  WORTH 
8TUDT. 

(a)  Value  and  Worth  of  Infrastruc- 
TURE.— The  Board  shall  commission  a  study 
to  determine  the  value  and  worth  of  Infra- 
structure, and  to  develop  and  recommend  al- 
ternative economic  processes  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  viability  of  Federal  Infra- 
structure projects.  In  preparing  such  study, 
the  Board  shall  consider  alternatives  to  tra- 
ditional cost-benefit  analyses. 

(b)  Report.— The  Board  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  its  findings  based 
on  each  such  study  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC  B.  INVBSniBNTS  IN  INFRASTRUCTURB. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  COMMISSION.— There 
is  established  the  Commission  to  Promot« 
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Investment     in     America's     Infrastructure 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Composition.— (1)  The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  7  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(B)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(C)  1  member  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  appropriate  backgrounds  in 
finance,  construction  lending,  actuarial  dis- 
ciplines, pensions,  and  infrastructure  policy 
disciplines. 

(c)  Function  of  commission.— it  shall  be 
the  function  of  the  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  creating  a  type  of 
infrastructure  security  which  would  permit 
the  investment  of  pension  funds  in  funds  uti- 
liied  to  design,  plan,  and  construct  infra- 
structures in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mission can  include  reconunendations  as  to 
private  sector  as  well  as  recommendations 
for  innovative  public  policy  alternatives  to 
assist  infrastructure  investment  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

(d)  Report.— Within  180  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission shall  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Expenses.— While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  placeb  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem,  in  the 
same  manner  as  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service  sure  allowed 
under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(f)  Commission  Staff.— Subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission,  the  Chairman  may- 
CD  appoint  and  fix  compensation  of  an  ex- 
ecutive director,  a  general  counsel,  and  such 
additional  staff  as  is  deemed  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  secUon  310e(b)  of  Utle  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  which  do  not 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  for  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
such  title. 


. ».  AUTBOiUZATK>N& 

(a)  Authorized  amounts.— There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act 
S7SO.OOO,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1S83. 1994. 1S85.  and  1996.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
8.  770.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  treat 
certain  deposits  of  the  Freedom  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York  as  insured  de- 
posits; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Attain. 


FREl  DOM  NATIONAL  BANK  NOT-FOR-PROFIT 
CORP  3RATI0N  DEPOSfTORS  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  offer  this  small  piece  of 
legish  tion  that  will  rectify  a  large  in- 
justicii  created  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insura  nee  Corporation  when  it  refused 
to  reimburse  in  full  certain  not-for- 
profit  corporations"  accounts  located 
at  Fr€  edom  National  Bank.  My  legisla- 
tion, 1  he  Freedom  National  Bank  Not- 
for-Pr  )fit  Corporation  Depositors'  Pro- 
tectio  1  Act  of  1991,  seeks  to  protect  the 
intend  ed  beneficiiuies  of  the  charitable 
not-fo '-profit  organizations  who  be- 
lieved they  had  fully  insured  and  fully 
protected  accounts  at  Freedom  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Fret  dom  National  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  minority-owned  banks 
with  leposits  of  approximately  $90.8 
millio:i  and  branches  in  the  Harlem 
and  Bedford  Stuyvesant  communities 
of  Neiir  York  City.  Freedom  National 
was  founded  in  1964  by  Brooklyn  Dodg- 
er Ja<  kie  Robinson  after  other  banks 
refuse  I  to  lend  him  money.  Freedom 
Natioi  lal,  located  in  a  poor  black  com- 
munit  f,  had  become  a  symbol  of  hope 
to  the  people  of  the  community. 

In  ( Ji  effort  to  support  economic 
indep«  ndence  in  the  black  community, 
many  local  charitable  groups  had 
maint  lined  their  operating  accounts  at 
Freedom  National.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  at  least  nine  charitable 
groupt  had  multiple  accounts,  exceed- 
ing SK  0,000  in  the  aggregate. 

On  November  9.  1990,  the  Office  of  the 
CompI  roller  of  the  Currency  declared 
Freed(  im  National  Bank  insolvent  and 
appoii  ted  the  FDIC  as  its  receiver.  In 
the  pr  >cess  of  liquidating  the  bank,  the 
FDIC  letermined  that  the  multiple  ac- 
counts belonged  to  a  single  depositor — 
the  charitable  organization  behind  the 
accouats.  As  a  result,  the  FDIC  only 
paid  ep^ch  not-for-profit  organization  a 
total  pf  $100,000,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  tiiat  the  organization  may  have 
had  mjiltiple  accounts,  each  designated 
for  a  sjeparate  purpose,  and  each  with  a 
balanoe  under  $100,000. 

The^  charitable  organizations  were 
attempting  to  demonstrate  their  sup- 
port of  Freedom  National  Bank  by  put- 
ting tiieir  money  in  that  institution. 
By  putting  less  than  $100,000  in  each  of 
the  accounts,  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions Relieved  that  the  funds  in  the  ac- 
counts were  federally  insured  and  pro- 
tected] in  full.  It  was  not  the  intention 
charitable  organizations  to  jeop- 
these  account  funds.  Unbe- 
lt to  the  charitable  groups,  how- 
the  process  of  paying  out  the 
depositors,  the  FDIC  would  not 
consider  that  there  were  many  in- 
tended beneficiaries  of  the  charitable 
accouats. 

On  Itovember  29,  1990,  I  wrote  to  Bill 
Seidmin,  Chairman  of  the  FDIC,  to 
urge  t  le  FDIC  to  look  behind  the  char- 
organization  to  see  the  intended 


itable 


benefi  :iaries    of    the    separately    des- 


ignated accounts.  As  I  stated  in  the 


letter,  it 
that  the 


had  been  represented  to  me 
intent  behind  the  charities 


was  to  al  ocate  the  funds  in  each  ac- 


count for 


pose.  I  wGuld  like  to  include  a  copy  of 


this  lettei 


March  22,  1991 


a  different  charitable  pur- 


in  the  Record. 


On  November  30,  1990,  the  FDIC  board 
agreed  to  an  advance  payment  of  50 
percent  o'  the  proven  claims  of  unin- 
sured dep<  isitors  and  other  creditors  of 
the  bank,  allegedly  as  an  attempt  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  the  bank's  clos- 
ing on  th}  community.  As  far  as  the 
balance  o:  the  uninsured  deposits,  the 
FDIC  con<  luded  that  Freedom  National 
did  not  ireet  either  of  the  two  condi- 
tions tha .  would  have  permitted  the 
FDIC  to  p  'ovide  financial  assistance  to 
the  insolvent  bank.  One  condition  is 
that  the  assistance  transaction  is  less 
costly  thajn  a  liquidation  and  the  other 
is  that  the  failed  institution  is  deemed 
essential  llo  its  community. 

On  Janiary  15,  1991,  the  FDIC  an- 
nounced mat  it  "lacked  the  authority 
and  the  flexibility  under  existing  law 
to  fully  Reimburse  all  depositors  at 
Freedom  national." 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  carves 
out  the  nj)t-for-proflt  organizations  as 
an  exception  to  the  FDIC's  policy  not 
to  fully  reilmburse  all  of  the  depositors 
at  Freedo^  National  Bank.  Depriving 
these  notjfor-profit  organizations  full 
reimbursement  is  effectively  denying 
many  of  my  constituents  valuable  and 
importand  community  services  that 
the  account  funds  were  earmarked  for. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  these  accounts 
that  were  sent  to  me  by  the  Fort 
Greene  Senior  Citizens  Council  of 
Brooklyn,  NY.  I  would  also  like  to 
make  a  cppy  of  this  list  part  of  the 
Record.  Aanong  the  accoimts  listed  are 
day  care  facilities  for  more  than  200 
children  fiom  low-income  families,  and 
services  providing  for  serving  daily 
meals  to  iver  8,000  elderly  people.  The 
United  Netro  College  Fund  also  had  set 
up  separate  accounts  for  50  different 
colleges  which  the  FDIC  treated  as  a 
single  account.  In  a  fashion  that  nrmde 
Scrooge  look  like  a  Girl  Scout,  the 
FDIC's  failure  to  pay  out  the  full 
amount  ii  these  accounts  occurred  2 
weeks  bef()re  Thanksgiving. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  Banking 
Committed,  I  am  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  inepuity  that  resulted  from  the 
FDIC's  decision  not  to  fully  reimburse 
the  charitable  organizations  with  ac- 
counts at  Freedom  National.  The 
Banking  Committee  has  been  holding 
numerous  hearings  concerning  deposit 
insurance  preform  and  financial  restruc- 
turing. M^uiy  of  the  conmuttee's  dis- 
cussions Revisit  the  FDIC's  policy  of 
paying  oult  uninsured  depositors  when 
failure  to  do  so  would  cause  systemic 
risk  to  the  banking  system.  This  policy 
is  commonly  known  as  too  big  to  fail. 

In  thesei  discussions  at  the  Banking 
Conunltte;  hearings,  the  example  of 
the  FDIC  >  failure  to  pay  out  all  of  the 
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Freedom  National  depositors  has  fre- 
quently been  juxtaposed  with  the 
FDIC's  payout  to  the  uninsured  deposi- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  New  England.  The 
FDIC's  inequitable  treatment  of  these 
two  institutions  is  startling. 

In  a  Banking  Committee  hearing 
about  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  New 
England,  Bill  Seidman  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  FDIC  had  decided  to 
protect  approximately  $2  billion  in  un- 
insured deposits  at  a  cost  of  between 
$200  to  $300  million.  The  majority  of 
the  uninsured  accounts  at  the  Bank  of 
New  England  were  accounts  of  other 
large  banks.  Seidman  went  on  to  say 
that  it  would  have  cost  the  FDIC  be- 
tween $8  to  $10  million  to  cover  all  of 
the  uninsured  deposits  at  Freedom  Na- 
tional. Many  of  the  uninsured  accounts 
at  Freedom  National  Bank  were  chari- 
table organizations  who  thought  they 
had  structured  the  accounts  so  that 
they  would  be  fully  insured. 

The  treatment  of  the  Bank  of  New 
England  uninsured  depositors  and  the 
Freedom  National  depositors  is  clearly 
disparate  and  clearly  inequitable. 
Whether  the  inequity  is  due  to  the 
FDIC's  applying  the  "too  big  to  fail 
policy"  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  New 
E^land  and  not  in  the  case  of  Free- 
dom National  Bank  is  no  solace  to  the 
intended  beneficiaries  of  the  charitable 
organizations'  accounts. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  banking  re- 
form is  required  to  avoid  this  tjrpe  of 
inequitable  treatment.  With  my  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  take  an  interim 
step  and  protect  the  people  who  had  en- 
trusted the  funds  of  charitable,  not-for- 
profit  organizations  at  a  small  commu- 
nity bank  that  was  not  too  big  to  fail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  that  the  text  of  my  bill  and 
the  two  letters  I  reference  be  printed  in 
their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  770 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SKCnON  1.  8PBCIAL  D18URKO  DKPOeiT& 

For  purposes  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811  et  seq).  the  deposits 
of  the  Freedom  National  Bank  of  New  York 
that— 

(1)  were  deposited  by  a  charitable  orgraniza- 
tlon,  as  such  term  is  defined  by  New  York 
State  law;  and 

(2)  were  deposits  of  such  bank  on  the  date 
of  its  closure  by  the  OtClce  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency, 

shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Insured  de- 
posits, as  such  term  is  denned  In  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  November  29,  1990. 
L.  William  Seidman, 

Chairman,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Bill:  I  understand  that  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Conmratlon  ("FDIC")  is 
presently  considering  the  claims  of  various 


charitable  organizations  which  had  agrgre- 
?ate  deposits  exceeding  SIOO.CXK)  in  various 
accounts  at  Freedom  National  Bank.  These 
claims  arose  as  a  result  of  the  Offlce  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  closing  Free- 
dom National  Bank  on  November  9,  1990  and 
appointing  the  FDIC  as  receiver  of  the  bank. 

At  least  nine  New  York  charities,  includ- 
ing the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  are  faced 
with  the  predicament  of  trying  to  collect 
funds  deposited  in  Freedom  National  Bank 
on  behalf  of  various  charities.  I  have  been 
personally  contacted. by  the  individuals  at 
Fort  Greene  Senior  Citizens  Council.  Fort 
Greene  Senior  Citis^ns  Council  Is  trying  to 
collect  the  remaining  S216,512  that  was  de- 
posited among  the  24  accounts  it  maintained 
at  Freedom  National  Bank  on  behalf  of  var- 
ious charities. 

My  banking  counsel  informs  me  that  the 
rules  for  federal  deposit  insurance  coverage 
provide  that  associations  created  for  chari- 
table purposes  shall  be  insured  separately 
from  the  accounts  of  the  iwrsons  or  entities 
comprising  the  association  (12  CFR  330.9(c)). 
1  urge  you  to  examine  closely  your  authority 
and  exercise  whatever  discretion  you  have  to 
protect  these  charities. 

Port  Greene  Senior  Citizens  Council  has 
represented  to  me  that  they  set  up  each  of 
the  24  checking  accounts  at  Freedom  Na- 
tional Bank  for  a  separate  charitable  serv- 
ice. The  individuals  from  Fort  Greene  Senior 
Citizens  Council  who  set  up  these  24  ac- 
counts intended  each  account  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate account  for  a  speciflc  charitable  service 
and  designated  separate  subtitles  for  each  of 
these  accounts.  These  individuals  also  be- 
lieved that  they  were  setting  up  the  ac- 
counts properly  and  that  each  account  would 
be  guaranteed  up  to  the  $100,000  FDIC  limit. 

Perhaps  if  the  individuals  at  Fort  Green 
Senior  Citizens  Council  had  consulted  legal 
counsel  prior  to  setting  up  the  accounts, 
they  would  have  structured  the  accounts  dif- 
ferently. Obviously  it  is  too  late  for  these 
considerations,  however.  At  this  point,  it  is 
important  to  look  through  the  names  on  the 
charitable  accounts  and  determine  whether 
the  intent  behind  them  is  to  allocate  the 
funds  in  each  account  for  a  different  chari- 
table purpose.  If  the  FDIC  does  not  pay  out 
on  the  charitable  accounts,  many  will  suffer 
as  the  result  of  a  legal  technicality.  Among 
those  who  will  suffer  from  FDIC's  failure  to 
pay  out  on  the  full  balance  of  each  of  the  ac- 
counts rather  than  aggregating  them  will  be 
the  intended  recipients  of  the  charitable 
funds  and  the  New  York  taxpayers. 

It  would  be  Ironic  for  the  FDIC  to  now 
deny  claims  of  a  few  million  dollars  in  funds 
to  support  elderly,  educational  and  child 
care  services  after  having  made  whole  de- 
positors who  had  accounts  totalling  S37  mil- 
lion at  the  Bahamian  branch  of  National 
Bank  of  Washington  just  three  and  a  half 
months  earlier. 

I  am  available  to  discuss  this  situation 
with  you  further.  I  only  hope  that  it  is  as  ob- 
vious to  you  as  it  is  to  me  that  the  claims  of 
these  charities  should  be  carefully  and  fully 
considered.  Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Fort    Greene    Senior    Citizens 
CouNCTL,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  NY.  November  30.  1990. 
Ms.  Laura  Simone, 

Office  of  U.S.  Senator  D'Amato,  Hart  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Ms.  Simone:  Attached  are  the  listing 
of  accounts  which  you  requested.  Since  I  will 
be  out  of  the  otnce  for  a  while,  please  call 
me  this  afternoon. 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  this  issue. 
Sincerely 

Grace  Harewood, 
Executive  Director.* 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Act  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  waive  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  fUnds  to  secondary 
school  programs  to  permit  certain 
postsecondary  institutions  to  receive 
such  funds;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  CARL  D.  PERKINS 
VOCATIONAL  AND  APPUED  TECHNOLOGY  EDU- 
CATION ACT 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
we  reauthorized  the  Carl  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  During  that  re- 
authorization process  I  was  very  con- 
cerned about  certain  programs  falling 
through  the  cracks  of  the  legislative 
process.  One  very  valuable  program  did 
£all  through  the  cracks — a  unique  drop- 
out intervention  program  offered  by  an 
adult  vocational  technical  school  that 
serves  high  school  students  and  that 
provides  accredited  high  school  diplo- 
mas to  such  students.  At  the  time  of 
the  reauthorization  I  engaged  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  good  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pelx,,  chairman 
of  the  Subconmiittee  on  Education.  I 
would  like  that  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement.  In 
this  discussion,  we  agreed  that  this 
type  of  dropout  intervention  program 
was  one  that  the  Senate  intended  to  be 
fimded  under  the  new  Perkins  formula. 
I  have  been  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  as  they  draft  the 
regulations  for  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  to 
ensure  that  this  dropout  inteirvention 
program  offered  to  high  school  stu- 
dents through  this  postsecondary  insti- 
tution is  eligible  for  funding.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  been  informed  that  the 
language  of  the  law  may  not  qualify 
this  program  for  funding.  Therefore.  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
coUeagae    from    Wisconsin,    Senator 


Kastej,  to  correct  an  oversight  Con- 
gress iiade  in  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Cai  1  Perkins  Act.  By  adopting  my 
bill,  tl  ousands  of  at-risk  youth  will 
contlni  e  to  be  served  by  the  unique 
prograi  \,  Project  Second  Chance,  ad- 
ministared  by  the  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College.  The  project  has  the 
supportJ  of  the  Milwaukee  public 
schoolsi  and  the  State  superintendent 
of  publl  c  instruction. 

It  wa  i  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
defund  this  progrram.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  we  allow  more 
Milwau  tee  youth  to  drop  out  of  school 
withou   intervention. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  limited 
amendment,  which  I  believe  will  only 
affect  this  particular  program.  I  urge 
my  feltt)w  Senators  to  join  with  us  in 
correcting  this  mistake  made  several 
months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colloquy  and  the  bill  lan- 
guage ne  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thera  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wap  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORii  as  follows: 

s.  771 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatites  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress\assembled, 

SECnONi  1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  TO  CER- 

i   TAIN  POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 
231  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
d   Applied   Technology    Education 
S.C.  2341)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)     FOSTSECONDARY     INSTITUTIONS.— Not- 

withstaqdlng  the  allocation  requirements  of 
section  ^1  (a)  or  (d),  the  Secretary  shall  per- 
mit a  Stbte  to  reserve  and  allocate  a  reason- 
able an4  appropriate  level  of  funds  made 
availably  under  this  section  for  unique  drop- 
out intervention  programs  offered  by  adult 
vocatloojal  technical  schools  that  serve  high 
school  students  and  that  provide  accredited 
high  school  diplomas  to  such  students." 

Mr.  K0HL.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  com- 
mend m^  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Pell,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  before  the  Senate  the  Carl 
D.  Perlnns  Vocational  Educational  Reau- 
thorization Act. 

Our  Ittition  is  faced  with  the  challenge  of 
ensuring  that  we  will  continue  to  have  a 
work  fotce  with  the  education  and  training 
necessary  as  we  move  into  a  technologically 
demanding  society.  EInhanced  academic 
skills  are  needed.  The  great  majority  of 
workers  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  per- 
form basic  mathematical  operations,  as  well 
as  have  problem-solving  skills.  In  addition, 
advanced  slillls  and  occupational  training 
are  essestial.  Vocational  education  is  a  vital 
component  in  meeting  the  requirements  nec- 
essary for  developing  a  skilled  and  competi- 
tive work  force. 

In  lootclng  at  the  language  in  S.  1109,  I 
have  a  lew  questions  for  my  colleague  con- 
cerning the  language  in  title  n.  and  would 
appreciate  it  if  my  friend  firom  Rhode  Island 
would  comment  upon  the  kinds  of  programs 
Included  under  two  sections  of  the  bill.  The 
first,  in  section  222.  concerns  the  State  re- 
serve for  areas  with  severe  problems,  and 
says  that  "a  State  may  distribute  funds 
under  tl^ls  section  for  high  school  in-ograms 
In  comoianity  colleges  for  16-18  year  olds 
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and  which  jirovide  high  school  diplomas." 
The  second. lin  section  241.  concerns  grants 
awsu'ded  for;  postsecondary  and  adult  pro- 
grams which  may  be  used  for  programs  at 
ixjstsecondaior  institutions  serving  high 
school  studctats  age  16-18  and  providing  a 
high  school  4iploma. 

will  be  happy  to  help  my  col- 

isconsin  [Mr.  KOHL)  in  clarlfy- 

ttee's  intent  in  adding  this 


Mr.  Pell 
leagrue  from 
ing  the  CO) 
language. 

Mr.  Kohl. 
sin.  we  have 


thank  the  Senator.  In  Wlscon- 
program  which  was  created  to 
stem  the  iilcreasing  numbers  of  students 
dropping  oud  of  high  school.  The  program  is 
coordinated  py  a  postsecondary  Institution, 
MATC  [the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  Col- 
lege], but  4orks  solely  with  high  school 
dropouts,  ages  16,  17,  and  18.  The  program  is 
called  "Second  Chance."  In  the  past.  Project 
Second  Chance,  coordinated  by  the  Milwau- 
kee Area  Technical  College,  has  qualified  for 
Federal  funflng  under  the  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Program.  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  Project  Second  Chance  will  remain 
eligible  for  fiends  under  this  bill. 

In  this  prdgram  outreach  specialists  work 
cooperatively  with  about  60  high  schools  in 
the  Milwaukee  area,  including  public  and 
private  com»nunity-based  organizations  in 
order  to  Identify  dropouts.  A  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  has  been  the  role  of  a 
counselor,  who  works  together  with  program 
participants  |to  design  an  individualized  edu- 
cational and  training  plan  for  each  student 
and  then  follows  each  student's  progress  as 
they  work  tltrougb  the  program.  In  addition, 
each  student!  is  provided  with  a  support  sys- 
tem, which  may  include  his  or  her  family 
members,  p^rs,  educators,  and  counselors, 
as  they  proo-ess  through  the  program.  As  a 
result  of  thK  attention,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  fact  thac  grading  is  done  every  4  weeks, 
rather  than  lonce  a  semester,  academic  dif- 
ficulties are '  identified  early  on.  Counselors 
quickly  becorne  aware  of  problems:  If  a  stu- 
dent starts  |to  miss  class  or  if  his  or  her 
grades  begld  to  fall,  the  counselor  knows 
about  it  and  Is  ready  to  ask  "Why?" 

Mr.  Pell.  !i  understand  that  the  program 
brings  together  the  resources  of  a  college, 
high  schools,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, and  local  businesses. 

Mr.  KOHL.  fThat  is  right.  The  iH-ogram  has 
been  quite  luccessful.  It  has  received  na- 
tional recognition,  ans  has  been  cited  as  an 
exemplary  program.  It  is  a  program  which 
would  be  useful  for  other  communities  seek- 
ing ways  of  eeachlng  those  who  have  dropped 
out  of  hlghj  school.  In  the  last  4  years. 
Project  Second  Chance  had  identified  and 
contracted  aver  3,000  students,  encouraging 
them  to  return  to  school;  669  have  reenrolled 
in  MATC's  high  school  or  in  community- 
based  organisations.  Over  970  have  reenrolled 
in  the  Milwaukee  public  schools.  Over  300 
have  receive^  Job  training  and/or  Job  place- 
ment; 38  students  have  received  their  GE3) 
and  82  have  Deceived  high  school  diplomas.  Of 
those  receiving  a  high  school  diploma,  over 
SO  percent  have  gone  on  to  a  postsecondary 
education  program. 

Mr.  Pell.  This  is  exactly  the  type  of  pro- 
gram the  committee  had  in  mind  when  draft- 
ing this  language.  I  would  hope  that  with  the 
language  we  have  added,  which  discusses  the 
use  of  funds  for  postsecondary  institutions 
having  programs  for  secondary  students,  a 
program  such  as  Second  Chance  will  be  able 
to  continue  tio  receive  Perkins  funding. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  appreciate  the  assistance  of 
my  colleague  in  helping  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin understand  the  Intent  of  the  Senate 
in  adding  this  language.* 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BiNOAMAN,  and  Mr.  Brad- 
ley): 
S.  772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  Pub- 
lic Law  96-550,  designating  the  Chaco 
Culture       Archeological       Protection 
Sites,  and  for  other  punwses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

CHACOAN  OUTLIERS  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Chacoan 
Outliners  Protection  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation  would  expand  the  Chaco 
culture  archeological  protection  sites 
to  Include  an  additional  4,996  acres  con- 
taining structures  and  artifacts  associ- 
ated with  the  Chacoan  Anasazi  Indian 
culture  of  the  San  Juan  Basin  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  San  Juan  Basin  is  an  area  of 
major  significance  to  the  cultural  his- 
tory of  North  America.  It  is  here  that 
a  people  that  we  now  call  the  Anasazi, 
which  is  Navajo  for  "the  ancient  ones," 
mysteriously  appeared,  flourished,  and 
suddently  disappeared  in  the  space  of 
400  years,  from  900  to  1300  A.D.  The  cen- 
ter of  this  civilization  was  Chaco  Can- 
yon, a  remote  and  barren  site. 

The  Anasazi  built  many  pueblos  and 
structures  around  Chaco  Canyon  and 
established  a  large  network  of  outlying 
communities,  known  as  Chacoan 
outliers.  The  Chacoan  outliers  were 
spread  over  an  area  of  over  30,000 
square  miles  and  linked  by  an  exten- 
sive system  of  roads. 

Archeologists  debate  the  purpose  of 
Chaco  Canyon  and  its  outlying  commu- 
nities. The  traditional  view  is  that 
Chaco  was  a  trade  center,  but  an 
emerging  body  of  evidence,  bolstered 
by  the  archeo-astronomy  work  of  the 
solstice  project,  points  to  Chaco  as  a 
religious  and  ceremonial  site. 

Chaco  Canyon  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  being  a  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally significant  site.  In  1907, 
Chaco  Canyon  was  designated  a  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  United  Nations 
demonstrated  the  international  signifi- 
cance of  Chaco  Canyon  when  it  re- 
cently desigmated  Chaco  Canyon  and 
five  Chacoan  outliers  as  world  heritage 
cultural  properties. 

In  1980,  I  introduced  and  the  Congress 
passed  the  Chaco  Culture  National  His- 
torical Park  Establishment  Act,  which 
became  Public  Law  96-550.  This  act  en- 
larged the  park  and  re-established  it  as 
the  Chaco  Culture  National  Historical 
Park,  consisting  of  the  main  body  of 
the  park  and  three  noncontiguous 
units.  The  act  also  mandated  proce- 
dures for  the  protection,  preservation, 
and  administration  of  archeological 
remnants  of  the  Chacoan  culture. 

When  Chaco  Canyon  was  first  af- 
forded Federal  protection  in  1907,  nu- 
merous archeological  sites  were  known 
to  exist  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
National  Monument.  Their  relationship 
to  Chaco  Canyon,  however,  was  un- 
clear. Archeologists  subsequently  de- 


termined that  many  of  these  sites — 
some  as  far  as  100  miles  from  Chaco 
Canyon — were  part  of  the  Chacoan  cul- 
ture. 

To  the  untrained  eye,  the  physical 
remains  of  the  Chacoan  outliers  are 
difficult  to  discern.  At  some  of  the 
sites,  walls  still  stand.  At  most  sites, 
however,  the  magnificent  structures  of 
the  Anasazi  people  have  collapsed  into 
a  mound  of  rubble,  which  over  the 
years  have  been  buried  by  the  desert 
sands. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  years,  many 
of  these  sites  were  vandalized  by  un- 
scrupulous pot-hunters  or  degraded  by 
development  activities. 

In  order  to  protect  these  outliers,  the 
Chaco  Culture  National  Historical 
Park  Establishment  Act  designated  33 
sites  as  Chaco  culture  archeological 
protection  sites.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  charged  with  managing 
these  sites  in  order  to  preserve  them 
and  provide  for  their  interpretation 
and  study.  Activities  thac  would  en- 
danger the  cultural  values  of  the  sites 
are  prohibited. 

Ownership  of  the  lands  containing 
the  archeological  protection  sites  is  a 
checkerboard  of  private.  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  Indian  Interests.  The  Indian 
interests  include  trust,  allotted,  and 
fee  parcels.  In  addition,  some  surface 
and  subsurface  ownerships  are  divided 
between  two  or  more  entities.  There- 
fore, the  Act  mandated  that  these 
lands  be  protected  by  cooperative 
agreements,  rather  than  Federal  acqui- 
sition, where  possible. 

The  Chacoan  outliers  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Park  System. 
Rather,  they  are  managed  primarily  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  These  en- 
tities are  responsible  for  resource  pro- 
tection and  preservation  at  the  sites. 

The  Chacoan  Outliers  Protection  Act 
will  expand  the  existing  Chaco  culture 
archeological  protection  sites  system 
to  add  a  total  of  7  new  sites  to  the  33 
existing  sites  in  the  Chaco  culture  ar- 
cheologrical  protection  sites  system. 
Those  sites  are:  Casamero;  Chimney 
Rock;  Guadelupe:  Manuelito-Atsee 
Nitsaa;  Manuelito-Kin  Hochoi;  Navajo 
Springs;  and  Salmon  Ruins. 

Included  in  these  new  archeological 
protection  sites  is  the  first  Forest 
Service  site.  Chimney  Rock  in  south- 
ern Colorado.  The  Manuelito  sites  have 
been  designated  as  "Priority  1  National 
Historic  Landmarks"  because  severe 
erosion  has  damaged  the  sites. 

The  bill  also  will  expand  the  bound- 
aries of  13  of  the  existing  protection 
sites  by  a  total  of  2,328  acres. 

The  sites  to  be  expanded  are:  Allen- 
town;  Andrews  Ranch;  Bee  Burrow 
Coolldge;  Dalton  Pass;  Great  Bend 
Grey  Hill  Spring:  Haystack;  Hogback 
Newcomb;  Peach  Springs;  San  Mateo 
and  Standing  Rock. 

Three  sites— Las  Ventanas,  Morris  41, 
and  Squaw  Springs— would  be  deleted 


from  the  system,  and  four  sites — 
Jaquez,  Muddy  Water,  Section  8,  and 
Skunk  Springs/Crumbled  House— would 
be  reduced  by  a  total  of  219  acres. 

The  net  results  of  the  changes  to  be 
made  by  the  Chacoan  Outliers  Protec- 
tion Act  would  be  to  increase  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Chaco  culture  archeological  pro- 
tection sites  from  33  to  37  and  to  In- 
crease the  acreage  of  the  system  by 
4,996  acres  to  13,767  acres. 

The  bill  also  includes  technical 
changes  to  the  Chaco  Culture  National 
Historical  Park  Establishment  Act  to 
clarify  that  some  sites  lie  outside  the 
San  Juan  Basin,  to  correct  the  spelling 
of  the  name  of  the  Jaquez  site,  and  to 
direct  that  maps  of  the  sites  be  filed 
with  various  agencies  that  have  man- 
agement responsibility  for  the  sites. 

These  changes,  which  are  the  result 
of  9  years  of  research  by  Federal, 
State,  and  Indian  archeologists.  were 
recommended  by  the  Interagency  Man- 
agement Group  for  the  Chaco  Culture 
Archeological  Prtotectlon  Sites,  con- 
sisting of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afilairs.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Navajo  Nation,  and  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  They  also  are  in 
accordance  with  the  1983  Joint  Manage- 
ment Plan  for  the  Chaco  culture  ar- 
cheological protection  sites. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  798  of  the 
lOlst  Congress,  which  was  apia-oved  by 
the  Senate  last  year.  Unfortunately,  It 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  BiNOAiiAN 
and  Bradley  are  joining  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Chacoan  Outliers  Protection 
Act  of  1991  and  that  Representative 
Richardson  is  introducing  similar  leg- 
islation In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chacoan  Outliers 
Protection  Act  would  preserve  sites  of 
major  cultural  significance  for  future 
generations  and  assure  that  the  sites 
are  protected  from  further  degradation. 
These  sites  are  part  of  the  cultural  her- 
itage of  all  Americans  and  we  must  act 
to  preserve  them,  for  cultural  re- 
sources, once  lost,  can  never  be  re- 
stored or  regained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  772 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
emcnoNLBaoKtmiM. 

This  Act  may  be  cit«d  as  the  "Chacoan 
Outliers  Protection  Act  of  1991". 

SEC  a  AMDaNfXNT  or  PURPCMn. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  SOl  of  Public  Law 
96-SfiO,  relating  to  the  Chaco  Culture  Archae- 
ological Protection  Sites,  is  amended  by 
striking  "San  Juan  Basin;"  and  inserting 
"San  Juan  Basin  and  surrounding  areas;". 
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SBC  S.  ADDITIONS  TO  ASCBAMOLOGICAL  PRO- 

TBcnoNsma 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  502  of  Public  Law 
9S-5S0  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Thirty-seven  outlying  sites  are  hereby 
designated  as  'Chaco  Culture  Archaeological 
Protection  Sites'.  The  thirty-seven  archae- 
ological protection  sites  totaling  approxi- 
mately thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
sixty-seven  acres  identified  as  follows: 


Name: 

Allentown  

Andrews  Ranch 

Bee  Burrow  

Bisa'anl 

Casa  del  Rio 

Casamero  


Acres 

380 

950 

480 

131 

40 

160 

Chimney  Rock  3.160 


Coolldge 

Dalton  Pass  „ 

Great  Bend „, 

Greenlee  Ruin 

Grey  Hill  Spring  

Guadalupe 

Halfway  House 

Haystack 

Hogback 

Indian  Creek  

Jaquez „. 

Kin  Nizhoni 

Lake  Valley 

Manuelito-Atsee  Nltsaa  . 
Manuellto-Kln  Hochoi  ... 

Muddy  Water 

Navajo  Springs  „. 

Newcomb  , 


450 

135 

26 

60 

23 

115 

40 

565 

453 

100 

26 

726 

30 

60 

116 

1.090 

260 

50 

Peach  Springs 1.046 


440 

23 

5 

61 

1.565 

10 

533 

oto 

10 

40 

60." 


Pierre's  Site 

Raton  Well  

Salmon  Ruin 

San  Mateo 

Sanostee 

Section  8 

Skunk  Spring/Crumbled  House 

Standing  Rock  

Toh-la-kal 

Twin  Angels 

Upper  Kin  Klishln 

SKC4.HAP. 

A  map  entitled  "Chaco  Culture  Archae- 
ological Protection  Sites"  generally  depict- 
ing the  thirty-seven  outlying  sites  shall  be 
kept  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Chaco  Culture  National  Historical  Park,  the 
otQce  of  the  State  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
the  Office  of  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Window  Rock,  Arizona, 
and  the  offices  of  the  State  Historic 
Presevation  OfDcers  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCad).    Mr.    Bond,    and    Mr. 

Danforth):  

S.  T73.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  create  a  new 
part  under  such  title  to  provide  access 
to  services  for  medically  underserved 
populations  not  currently  served  by 
federally  qualifled  health  centers,  by 
providing  funds  for  a  new  program  to 
allow  federally  qualifled  health  centers 
and  other  qualifying  entities  to  expand 
aach  centers'  and  equities'  capacity 
and  to  develop  additional  centers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HKALTH  CARE  SERVICBS  TO  CIUTICALLT 
UNDERSERVED  POPULATIONS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 


introdu  ;ing  legislation  to  provide  criti- 
cal hea  th  care  services  to  our  Nation's 
medica  ly  underserved  populations. 

In  re  sent  years  we  have  witnessed 
rising  <  oncem  about  the  problems  in 
our  hea  ith  care  system,  and  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  agree  that  the 
time  his  come  to  move  forward  with 
solutions.  Some  fear  that  our  busi- 
nesses will  continue  to  lose  their  com- 
petitive edge  in  international  markets 
in  part  because  of  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  I  providing  health  insurance  to 
employees.  Others  are  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  health  care  costs  which  are 
projected  to  consume  up  to  25  percent 
of  our  C  NP  in  the  near  future. 

Still  I  tthers  express  concern  over  the 
30  millj  an  Americans  who  do  not  have 
health  Insurance,  one  third  of  those 
being  c  lildren.  We  have  attempted  to 
address  this  aspect  of  our  health  care 
problen  in  recent  years  by  increasing 
Medicaid  coverage  for  our  most  vvilner- 
able  citizens:  low-income  children  and 
pregnant  women.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  these  expansions.  Yet.  in- 
surancei  be  it  public  or  private,  is  of 
little  h#lp  if  providers  are  unavailable 
ling  to  accept  it. 
se,  we  all  have  heard  about 
as  In  this  country  where  there 
hysicians  to  deliver  infants  or 
provide!  prenatal  care.  We  have  heard  of 
pregnant  women  coming  to  inner-city 
hospital  emergency  rooms  in  labor, 
having  had  absolutely  no  prenatal  care. 
We  havt  been  shocked  at  the  increasing 
numbep  of  children  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing critical  immunizations.  Thus,  often 
the  problem  is  not  that  they  are  unin- 
sured, l^ut  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
who  will  accept  them  as  pa- 
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ly  believe  that  we  must  strive 
that  every  American  has  ac- 
appropriate  and  affordable 
are  services.  The  proposal  we 
are  intnoducing  today  is  designed  to  as- 
sist in  Achieving  this  goal. 

This  legislation  creates  a  part  B  in 
the  Medicaid  Program.  The  purpose  of 
this  naw  part  is  to  bolster  existing 
cost-efftctive,  high  quality  health  care 
deliver!  systems  such  as  community 
health  (centers,  and  to  encourage  the 
creatioi  of  similar  entities. 

Undei  our  legislation,  health  centers 
can  apfly  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Htanan  Services  for  ftinds  to  en- 
hance Iheir  ability  to  provide  health 
care  sei^ices  to  those  who  are  medi- 
cally utiderserved.  These  funds  can  be 
used  to  increase  services,  recruit  and 
train  stjaff,  purchase  necessary  supplies 
and  equipment,  renovate  &ni  expand 
facilities,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  expand  to  new  sites. 

Sincel  our  purpose  is  to  get  the  high- 
est quality  and  greatest  value  for  our 
health  tare  dollar,  the  vast  majority  of 
funds  iirill  go  to  federally  qualified 
health  <;enters  [FQHC's).  We  are  focus- 
ing on  FQHC's  because  they  have  a 
proven  irack  record.  They  provide  cost- 


efficient     irimary, 
acute  care  services. 

FQHCs  miost  be  located  in  medically 
underservea  areas  or  health  manpower 
shortage  aneas.  This  requirement  guar- 
antees thai  they  are  located  where 
they  are  niost  needed.  They  are  com- 
munity-bas^d — the  governing  board 
must  have  at  least  51  percent  participa- 
tion by  consumers.  They  must  provide 
a  full  rang^  of  primary  and  preventive 
care  servides,  and  they  must  either 
provide  services  to  all  who  request 
care,  or  if  they  are  at  capacity,  place 
them  on  a  waiting  list. 

They  are  required  to  collect  for  serv- 
ices provided  to  individuals  who  have 
insurance,  and  charge  a  sllding-scale 
fee  to  uninsured  individuals  based  on 
their  ability  to  pay.  Most  importantly, 
they  provi<ie  quality  care;  FQHC  physi- 
cians must  Ibe  board  certified  or  board- 
eligible,  apd  the  centers  must  be 
recertified  by  the  Secretary  of  HHS  an- 
nually. 

Who  will  be  helped?  Those  who  are 
currently  underserved.  Those  who  are 
eligible  fov  public  programs  such  as 
Medicaid.  Sven  those  covered  by  a  pri- 
vate insurance  plan.  Why?  Because  if 


a  medically  underserved 
1  have  one  thing  in  com- 
y  not  be  able  to  find  a 
r  health  care  provider  to 


they  live 
area,  they 
mon;  they 
physician 
take  them. 

This  legislation  will  cost  $2.8  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  Community 
health  centers  currently  provide  health 
care  services  to  approximately  6  millon 
individuals.  Waiting  lists  at  these  cen- 
ters average  about  6  months.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers  estimates  that  this  pro- 
posal will  sjllow  them  to  serve  an  addi- 
tional 7.5  njillion  patients  by  1996. 

While  th^  facilities  eligible  for  these 
funds  undar  our  legislation  are  pri- 
marily FQHCs,  we  have  included  a  10 
percent  se|  aside  for  other  organiza- 
tions that  hieet  most  of  the  same  re- 
quirements! This  provision  is  intended 
to  encourage  local  communities  to  re- 
design how]  care  is  provided  to  the  un- 
der'served 

All  too  (tften,  there  is  no  coordina- 
tion of  senaces.  and  patients  do  not  re- 
ceive the  pnost  appropriate  care.  A 
prime  example  of  this  is  those  individ- 
uals who  receive  most  of  their  health 
care  servides  through  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms.  Under  this  proposal,  a 
group  of  prpviders  could  establish  a  re- 
ferral center  for  nonemergency  care. 
While  this  >roposal  may  not  be  the  an- 
swer to  a,l  of  our  system's  short- 
comings, it  will  be  an  important  com- 
ponent of  s  ny  comprehensive  solution. 

If  we  are  serious  about  reforming  our 
health  cani  system,  we  must  take  a 
hard  look  At  our  existing  delivery  sys- 
tems. We  niust  choose  the  services  and 
the  providers  that  are  delivering  the 
most  cost  effective,  high  quality  and 
appropriate!  care,  and  we  must  encour- 
age and  svtpport  them.  This  bill  does 
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just  that.  I  urge  my  collea^rues  to  join 
with  us  in  sponsoring  this  legrislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion by  section  analysis  of  the  bill  and 
the  text  be  included  in  the  record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  773 

Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Confess  finds  that— 

(1)  at  least  30  million  Americans  lack  ac- 
cess to  even  the  most  basic  health  services; 

(2)  access  to  health  care  is  especially  dif- 
ficult for  those  Americans  who — 

(A)  live  in  medically  underserved  rural 
communities  or  inner  city  neighborhoods; 

(B)  lack  public  or  private  health  insurance 
coverage  and  the  ability  to  pay  directly  for 
care; 

(0)  must  move  for  work  purposes,  such  as 
migrant  farmworkers; 

(D)  are  members  of  minority  groups,  or 
who  speak  limited  English;  or 

(E)  are  members  of  other  vulnerable 
groups,  including  persons  who  are  homeless 
or  are  high-risk  pregnant  women,  infants 
and  children; 

(3)  the  consequences  of  poor  access  to 
health  care  is  evidenced  in  elevated  infant 
and  childhood  mortality  rates,  dangerously 
low  childhood  immunization  rates, 
overutillzatlon  of  hospital  emergency  rooms 
or  other  Inappropriate  providers  of  primary 
care  services,  and  hospitalization  rates  for 
preventable  conditions  that  are  significantly 
higher  than  the  national  average; 

(4)  efforts  to  provide  access  to  essential 
health  care  services  for  medically  under- 
served  Americans  will  not  only  contribute  to 
Improved  health  status,  but  will  also  result 
in  less  unnecessary  care  and  reduced  overall 
costs  of  health  care;  and 

(5)  the  federally  qualified  health  centers. 
Including  the  community  and  migrant 
health  centers  which  serve  more  than  6  mil- 
lion needy  Americans,  provide  an  effective 
and  proven  model  for  extending  access  to  all 
medically  underserved  Americans. 

SEC.  2.  E8TABU8HMKNT  OF  NEW  PART  UNDER 
THE  MEDICAID  PROGRAM  TO  PRO- 
VIDB  nmUS  FOR  A  NEW  FEDERALLY 
QUALIFIED  HKALIS  CENTERS 
GRANTS  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XDC  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  title  heading  the  following  new  part 
title: 

"Part  A— Payment  to  States  for  Medical 

ASSISTANCE". 

(b)  Purpose.— Section  1901  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence — 

(A)  by  striking  "and  (2)"  and  inserting 
"(2)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "self  care,"  and  inserting 
"self  care;  and  (3)  grants  to  assist  entities  in 
providing  health  care  services  to  medically 
underserved  individuals,";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  sums  made  available 
under  tills  section  shall  be  used  for  making 
payments— 

(A)  under  this  part  to  States  which  have 
submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, State  plans  for  medical  assistance; 
and 

(B)  under  part  B  to  entities  meeting  the  re- 
quirements under  such  part.". 


(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  become 
effective  on  October  1, 1991. 

SEC.  S.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  PROGRAM  TO 
PROVIDE  FUNDS  TO  ALLOW  FEDER- 
ALLY QUALIFIED  HEALTH  CENTERS 
AND  OTHER  ENTmES  OR  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS TO  PROVIDE  EXPANDED 
SERVICES  TO  MEDICALLY  UNDER- 
SERVED  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396  et  seq.),  as 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  B— Grants  to  Qualified  ENTmEs 
FOR  Health  Services 

"HEALTH  services  ACCESS  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1941.  (a)  Establishment  of  Health 
Services  Access  Program.— From  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  1901  of  part  A  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
Assistance,  award  grants  under  this  section 
to  federally  qualified  health  centers  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  'PQHC's')  and  other  enti- 
ties and  organizations  submitting  applica- 
tions under  this  section  (as  described  in  sub- 
section (O)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ac- 
cess to  services  for  medically  underserved 
populations  (as  defined  In  section  330(b)(3)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  or  in  high  im- 
pact areas  (as  defined  In  section  329(a)(5)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  not  currently 
being  served  by  a  FQHC._^ 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  Gfiurre.- (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  grants  under  this  section 
to  entitles  or  organizations  described  In  this 
paragraph  and  paragraph  (2)  which  have  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  the  SecretaiTr  to  expand 
such  entities  or  organizations  operations  (in- 
cluding expansions  to  new  sites  (as  deter- 
mined necessary  by  the  Secretary))  to  serve 
medically  underserved  populations  or  high 
impact  areas  not  currently  served  by  a  FQHC 
and  which— 

"(A)  have  as  of  January  1.  1991,  been  cer- 
tifled  by  the  Secretary  as  a  FQHC  under  sec- 
tion 1905(1)(2)(B);  or 

"(B)  have  submitted  applications  to  the 
Secretary  to  qualify  as  PQHC's  under  section 
1905(1  H2KB);  or 

"(C)  have  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary which  provides  that  the  entity  will 
meet  the  requirements  to  qualify  as  a  FQHC 
when  operational. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make 
grants  under  this  section  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  health  care  entitles  or 
organizations  which  meet  the  requirements 
necessary  to  qualify  as  a  FQHC  except,  the 
requirement  that  such  entity  have  a 
consumer  majority  governing  board  and 
which  have  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  those  services  provided  by 
a  FQHC  as  defined  in  section  1905(1)(2)(B)  and 
which  are  designed  to  promote  access  to  pri- 
mary care  services  or  to  reduce  reliance  on 
hospital  emergency  rooms  or  other  high  cost 
providers  of  primary  health  care  services, 
provided  such  proposal  Is  developed  by  the 
entity  or  organizations  (or  such  entities  or 
organizations  acting  in  a  consortium  in  a 
community)  with  the  review  and  api>roval  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  en- 
tity or  organization  is  located. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  in  making 
grants  to  entities  or  organizations  described 
In  this  paragraph  tliat  no  more  than  10  t>er- 
cent  of  the  funds  provided  for  grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  for 
grants  to  such  entities  or  organizations. 

"(c)  APPUCATiON  Requirements.— (1)  In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 


this  section,  a  FQHC  or  other  entity  or  orga- 
nization must  submit  an  application  In  such 
form  and  at  such  time  aa  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  and  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  tills  subsection. 

"(2)  An  application  submitted  under  this 
section  must  provide — 

"(A)(1)  for  a  schedule  of  fees  or  pajrments 
for  the  provision  of  the  services  provided  by 
the  entity  designed  to  cover  its  reasonable 
costs  of  operations;  and 

"(ii)  for  a  corresponding  schedule  of  dis- 
counts to  be  applied  to  such  fees  or  i)ay- 
ments,  based  upon  the  patient's  ability  to 
pay  (determined  by  using  a  sliding  scale  for- 
mula based  on  the  income  of  the  patient); 

"(B)  assurances  that  the  entity  or  orguni- 
zation  provides  services  to  persons  who  are 
eligible  for  benefits  under  title  XVm,  for 
medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title  or  for  assistance  for 
medical  expenses  under  any  other  public  as- 
sistance program  or  private  health  insurance 
program;  and 

"(C)  assurances  that  the  entity  or  organi- 
zation has  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  collect  reimburse- 
ment for  services — 

'(1)  from  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
under  any  of  the  programs  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B);  and 

"(il)  from  patients  not  entitled  to  benefits 
under  any  such  programs. 

"(d)  LiMrTATioNS  ON  Use  of  Funds.— (1) 
From  the  amounts  awarded  to  an  entity  or 
organization  under  this  section,  funds  may 
be  used  for  purposes  of  planning  but  may 
only  be  expended  for  the  costs  of— 

"(A)  assessing  the  needs  of  the  populations 
or  proposed  areas  to  be  served; 

"(B)  preparing  a  description  of  how  the 
needs  identified  will  be  met; 

"(C)  development  of  an  implementation 
plan  that  addresses— 

"(1)  recruitment  and  training  of  personnel; 
and 

"(ii)  activities  necessary  to  achieve  oper- 
ational status  in  order  to  meet  FQHC  re- 
quirements under  1905(1K2MB). 

"(2)  From  the  amounts  awarded  to  an  en- 
tity or  organization  under  this  section,  funds 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  paying  for 
the  costs  of  recruiting,  training  and  com- 
pensating staff  (clinical  and  associated  ad- 
ministrative personnel  (to  the  extent  such 
costs  are  not  already  reimbursed  under  tills 
title  or  any  other  State  or  Federal  program)) 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow  the  entity 
to  operate  at  new  or  expanded  existing  sites. 

"(3)  From  the  amounts  awarded  to  an  en- 
tity or  organization  under  this  section,  funds 
may  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  acquir- 
ing facilities  and  equipment  but  only  for  the 
costs  of— 

"(A)  construction  of  new  buildings  (to  the 
extent  that  new  construction  is  found  to  be 
the  most  cost-etDcient  approach  by  the  Sec- 
retary); 

"(B)  acquiring,  expanding,  or  modernizing 
of  existing  facilities; 

"(C)  purchasing  essential  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  equipment;  and 

"(D)  amortization  of  principal  and  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  loans  obtained  for  pur- 
poses of  site  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ernization, or  expansion,  as  well  as  necessary 
equipment. 

"(4)  From  the  amounts  awarded  to  an  en- 
tity or  organization  under  this  section,  funds 
may  be  expended  for  the  payment  of  services 
but  only  for  the  costs  of— 

"(A)  providing  or  arranging  for  the  provi- 
sion of  all  services  through  the  entity  nec- 
essary to  qualify  such  entity  as  a  FQHC 
under  secUon  1905(1K2KB); 
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"(B)  providing  or  arranging  for  any  other 
service  that  a  FQHC  may  provide  and  be  re- 
imbursed for  under  this  title;  and 

"(C)  providing  any  unreimbursed  costs  of 
providing  services  as  described  in  section 
33(Xa)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pa- 
tients. 

"(e)      PRIORITIES     EN      THE      AWARDINO      OF 

GRAMT8.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  give  prior- 
ity in  awarding  grants  under  this  section  to 
entitles  which  have,  as  of  January  1,  1991, 
been  certified  as  a  FQHC  under  section 
1906<1K2XB)  and  which  have  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Secretary  to  expand  their  oper- 
ations (including  expansion  to  new  sites)  to 
serve  medically  underserved  populations  for 
high  Impact  areas  not  currently  served  by  a 
FQHC.  The  Secretary  shall  give  first  priority 
In  awarding  grants  under  this  section  to 
those  FQHCs  or  other  entities  which  propose 
to  serve  populations  with  the  highest  degree 
of  unmet  need,  and  which  can  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  expand  their  operations  in  the 
most  efflclent  manner. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  give  second  prior- 
ity In  awarding  grants  to  entitles  which  have 
submitted  applications  to  the  Secretary 
which  demonstrate  that  the  entity  will  quai- 
ls as  a  F<^C  under  section  1905(1  )(2)(B)  be- 
fore it  provides  or  arranges  for  the  provision 
of  services  supported  by  funds  awarded  under 
this  section,  and  which  are  serving  or  pro- 
posing to  serve  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations or  high  Impact  areas  which  are  not 
currently  served  (or  proposed  to  be  served) 
by  a  FQHC. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  give  third  priority 
In  awarding  grants  in  subsequent  years  to 
those  FQHCs  or  other  entitles  which  have 
provided  for  expanded  services  and  project 
and  are  able  to  demonstrate  that  such  entity 
will  incur  significant  unreimbursed  costs  in 
providing  such  expanded  services. 

"(f)  Return  of  Funds  to  Secretary  for 
Costs  Reimbursed  Prom  Other  sources.— 
To  the  extent  that  an  entity  or  organization 
receiving  funds  under  this  part  is  reimbursed 
firom  another  source  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  an  individual,  and  does  not  use 
such  increased  reimbursement  to  expand 
services  furnished,  areas  served,  to  com- 
pensate for  costs  of  unreimbursed  services 
Iirovlded  to  patients,  or  to  promote  recruit- 
ment, training,  or  retention  of  personnel, 
such  excess  revenues  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(g)  TERMINATION  OF  GRANTS.— (IKA)  With 

respect  to  any  entity  that  is  receiving  funds 
awarded  under  this  section  and  which  subse- 
quently falls  to  meet  the  requirements  to 
QQallfy  as  a  F()HC  under  section  1905(1)(2)(B) 
or  Is  an  entity  that  is  not  required  to  meet 
ttie  requirements  to  qualify  as  a  FQHC  under 
section  1906(1  K2XB)  but  falls  to  meet  the  re- 
qnlrements  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  terminate  the  award  of  funds  under 
this  section  to  such  entity. 

"(B)  Prior  to  any  termination  of  funds 
under  this  section  to  an  entity,  the  entities 
shall  be  entitled  to  00  days  prior  notice  of 
termination  and,  as  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  regulations,  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect any  deficiencies  In  order  to  allow  the 
entity  to  continue  to  receive  funds  under 
this  section. 

"(3)  Upon  any  termination  of  funding 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  (to  the 
extent  practicable)— 

"(A)  sell  any  property  (Including  equip- 
ment) acquired  or  constructed  by  the  entity 
oslng  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion or  transfer  such  property  to  another 
FQHC.  provided,  that  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
imburse any  costs  which  were  Incurred  by 


propertsl  (Including  equipment)  which  were 
not  supforted  by  grants  under  this  section; 
and 

"(B)  ricoup  any  funds  provided  to  an  en- 
tity ten  ilnated  under  this  section. 

"(h)    1  tMITATION    ON    AMOUNT   OF    EXPENDI- 

rhe  amount  of  funds  that  may  be 
expended  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  S300,000.000,  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
S400.000,()00,  for  fiscal  year  1994,  1600,000,000, 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  J800,000,000.  for  fiscal 
year  199IB.  $800,000,000,  and  for  fiscal  years 
thereafter  such  sums  as  provided  by  Con- 
gress.". 

(b)  EiTECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  bj|  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive witii  respect  to  services  furnished  by  a 
federalljl  qualified  health  center  or  other 
qualifying  entity  described  in  this  section 
beglnnliK  on  or  after  October  1, 1991. 

SBC  4.  SfUDT  AND  RKPORT  ON  SERVICES  PRO- 
VnWD  BY  CmOfUNITY  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AND  H08PITAL& 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Hunjan  Services  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "$ecretary")  shall  provide  for  a  study 
to  examine  the  relationship  and  interaction 
between  community  health  centers  and  hos- 
pitals ini  providing  services  to  individuals  re- 
siding la  medically  underserved  areas.  The 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  National 
Rural  Research  Onters  participate  in  such 
study. 

(b)  R^RT.— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
to  the  afpropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
report  summarizing  the  findings  of  the  study 
within  90  days  of  the  end  of  each  project  year 
and  sh4ll  include  in  such  report  rec- 
ommendations on  methods  to  improve  the 
coordination  of  and  provision  of  services  in 
medlcall^  underserved  areas  by  community 
health  centers  and  hospitals. 

(c)  AUTHORIZATION. — There  are  authorized 
to  carry]  out  the  study  provided  for  in  this 
section  $150,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993h 
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the  entity  in  acquiring  or  constructing  such    section  3:  Ea  tablishment  of  a  new  prooram 

TO  PROVIDI   FUNDS  TO  FEDERALLY  QUALIFIED 
HEALTH  CEITTERS  AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

(a)  General:  Establishes  a  new  section 
under  part  Bjof  Medicaid  to  finance  grants  to 
FQHCs  and  cither  qualified  entities  and  orga- 
nizations.     \ 

(b)  Eligibility:  Grants  may  be  given  to  ex- 
pand the  sertlces  provided  in  existing  F(5HCs 
qualified  un^er  Section  1905(1)(2)(B)  of  the 
Act  as  well  as  entitles  that  have  applied  to 
qualify  as  P(^Cs;  and  to  esUblish  new 
FQHCs  where  none  (or  an  inadequate  num- 
ber) now  exist. 

Also  perm^  the  Secretary  to  use  up  to  10 
percent  of  fnnds  available  under  part  B  in 
any  Fiscal  y^ar  to  finance  the  expansion  or 
development^  of  primary  health  service  pro- 
grams by  puWic  or  private  non/proflt  organi- 
zations and  agencies  which  are  located  in  (or 
serving)  medically  underserved  areas  and 
populations  Rnd  which  meet  all  service  re- 
quirements and  assurances  for  qualification 
as  FQHCs  other  than  consumer-majority 
governing  boiuxl  requirements. 

Requires  tbat  in  awarding  funds  to  new 
and  existing  grantees  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude funds  flor  needs  assessment,  service  de- 
velopment, recruitment  and  retention  of  per- 
sonnel, and  t^e  unreimbursed  cost  of  furnish- 
ing servicesj  to  patients  which  are  made 
available  oi^ce  service  development  funds 
have  been  provided  under  the  program. 

(c)  Applications  Requirements:  Requires 
that  F<3HCs  eligible  to  apply  for  grants 
under  Sectldn  (b)  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments inclu(^ng:  maintenance  of  schedule  of 
charges  for  Services,  and  a  charge  discount 
system  baseq  on  patients  ability  to  pay;  par- 
ticipation 14  Medicare  and  Medicaid;  and 
maintenance^  of  a  system  for  collecting  reim- 
bursement fdr  services  from  public  and  pri- 
vate insurer^ 

(d)  Limitations:  Limits  use  of  funds  to: 
needs  asses^ent  and  planning;  service 
develoment;  Recruitment  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel; activities  necessary  to  achieve  oper- 
ating status}  acquiring,  expanding  or  mod- 
ernizing sites  and  other  capital  related  costs 
(as  approved  by  the  Secretary);  and  coverage 
of  unreimbursed  costs  of  providing  services 
attributable  to  program  expansion  or  imple- 
mentation supported  by  grants  made  under 
the  program. 

(e)  Priorities:  In  awarding  grants  under  the 
program,  thel  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
qualified  FQkCs  as  of  January  1,  1991,  with 
highest  priority  to  those  FQHCs  proposing  to 
expand  actWties  to  populations  with  the 
highest  degree  of  unmet  need.  Second  prior- 
ity is  to  be  gilven  to  those  entities  which  as- 
sure that  th^y  will  qualify  as  F()HCs  when 
operational.  | 

(f)  Return  pf  Funds:  Requires  entitles  and 
FQHCs  recelflng  funds  under  the  program  to 
return  excesi  revenues  to  the  Secretary  or 
else  have  esicess  revenues  charged  against 
subsequent  grants. 

(g)  Terminitlon:  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
terminate  grints  of  entitles  that  fall  to  meet 
funding  requirements  under  this  part. 

(h)  Llmitaolon  on  Expenditures:  Limits  ex- 
penditures under  part  B  to  S200  million  in  FY 
1992.  S400  million  In  FY  1993,  seOO  million  in 
FY  1994,  andjSSOO  million  In  FY  1995  and  S800 
million  in  FV  1996. 


I  BCnON-BY-8ECTION  ANALYSIS 
SECTION  l:  FINDINGS 

Finds  ^hat:  more  than  30  million  low-in- 
come Ai|ierlcans  Including  children,  women 
of  childNaring  age,  migrant  workers  and 
their  fai|tllies,  homeless  persons,  persons  In- 
fected with  HTV,  working  poor  families  and 
the  elderly  living  in  the  community  are 
medically  underserved  and  lack  access  to 
basic  heilth  services;  million  of  underserved 
persons  Ire  either  completely  uninsured  or 
else  dependent  on  public  Insurance  such  as 
Medicaid  the  consequences  of  poor  access  to 
health  care  are  costly  and  preventable  dis- 
ease and  disability;  and  that  federally  quali- 
fied health  centers  (FQHCs)  are  an  effective 
and  proven  model  for  extending  basic  health 
care. 

SECTION  2:  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NEW  PART 
IjNDER  THE  MEDICAID  PROORAM 

Estoblishes  a  new  Part  B  under  Title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  fund  the  expan- 
sion and  development  of  health  care  services 
provldedin  federally  qualified  health  centers 
and  other  entitles  furnishing  care  to  low-in- 
come aiid  medically  underserved  persons. 
This  neW  part  of  Medicaid  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress tha  problem  of  lack  of  access  to  serv- 
ices eve4  for  those  eligible  for  Medicaid  by 
reinforcing  cost  efficient,  high  quality  pro- 
viders ofjservlce. 


,   SECTION  4:  STUDY 

Authorizes  la  study  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween community  health  centers  and  hos- 
pitals. In  meeting  the  needs  of  medically  un- 
derserved ar#as.  both  rural  and  urban.  The 
study  shall  evaluate  the  recommendations  as 
to  Improve  their  coordination. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Chafee,  leaves  the  floor,  I 
wonder  if  he  would  answer  one  question 
for  me  SLnA  permit  me,  if  the  answer  is 
what  I  think  it  is,  to  make  an  observa- 
tion regarding  his  bill. 

Is  this  the  bill  wherein  the  Senator 
attempts  to  significantly  increase  the 
community  health  center  health  deliv- 
ery system  by  moving  that  over  to  an 
entitlement  and  over  the  long  run  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  that  program? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  right.  What  we 
have  done,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator knows— and  he  has  been  a  great 
supporter  of  conrmiunity  health  cen- 
ters— we  provide  grants  to  pay  for  the 
operation  of  these  centers,  but  grant 
dollars  cannot  be  used  for  capital  ex- 
pansions. So  we  have  established, 
under  the  Medicaid  Program,  a  part  B, 
through  which  these  centers  would  re- 
ceive funds  for  training  and  recruit- 
ment of  personnel  for  capital  invest- 
ment, and  expansion  of  the  current 
number  of  community  health  centers. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, about  2  years  ago  I  did  an  eco- 
nomic  evaluation   of  the   conununity 
health  center  service  delivery  system, 
and  I  was  startled.  I  found  that  of  all  of 
the  public  efforts  to  deliver  health  care 
to    those    who    are    unfortunate    and 
needy,  none  comes  even  close  to  deliv- 
ering health  care  of  a  primary  nature, 
not  hospital  care  but  health  care,  to 
the  poor  that  is  of  a  higher  quality  at 
a  lower  rate  and  lower  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer than  this  program.  I  found,  for 
about  S500  million  a  year,  we  are  tak- 
ing care  of  in  excess  of  7.5  million  of 
the  unfortunate  i>eople  in  this  coimtry. 
This  program  is  an  interesting  one 
because  it  came  along  under  Lyndon 
Johnson's      poverty      programs     and. 
though   few   of  them   have   remained, 
this  one  has  stayed  in  place.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  saving  it  in  1981  from  the 
Block   Grant   Program.    Personally,    I 
had  observed  it  as  mayor  of  our  city, 
Albuquerque,  and  I  thought  we  should 
save  it.  I  did  everything  I  could,  and  I 
think  in  the  waning  months  of  a  con- 
ference I  said,  why  do  we  not  leave  it 
freestanding?  It  has  its  share  of  man- 
agement problems,  as  do  all  programs 
of  this  type.  But  if  we  are  looking  for 
a  system   that  currently   is  in  place 
with  thousands  of  health  professionals 
delivering    to    millions    of   Americans 
primary  care  at  a  very  low  per  unit  of 
care,  this  is  it. 

The  reason  I  am  not  on  the  bill  that 
the  Senator  introduced,  although  I  was 
heard  to  say  2  years  ago  that  the  rea- 
son the  program  has  not  grown  is  be- 
cause it  is  BLD  appropriated  account  and 
we  have  not  had  enough  money,  if  it 
were  an  entitlement,  I  said,  it  would 
probably  already  be  taking  care  of 
many  more  of  our  poor  people. 

The  good  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  built  on  that  notion.  As  I  under- 


stand it,  he  is  putting  a  portion  of  that 
progrram  in  as  an  entitlement,  and  thus 
it  will  get  some  automatic  Medicaid 
funding.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
mechanics,  but  I  was  not  prepared  yet 
to  be  part  of  a  new  entitlement  pro- 
gram. Because  of  the  budget  process 
and  the  fact  we  have  to  pay  for  new 
programs  that  are  entitlements,  I  told 
the  Senator  I  would  say  something 
positive  about  his  measure,  and  I  think 
I  have.  I  will  continue  to  be  very  posi- 
tive a.bout  community  health  centers 
as  a  health  delivery  system  for  the 
poor  on  the  primary  health  side. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  if  he  would  prepare  a  multiyear 
reauthorization  of  an  expanded  com- 
munity health  center  proposal  with 
some  public  training  of  our  doctors, 
which  is  already  on  the  books,  expand 
that.  I  would  put  that  in  perhaps  2 
weeks  from  now,  and  the  Senate  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  both 
approaches,  exi>anding  it  under  the  cur- 
rent appropriated  account  mechanism, 
with  more  emphasis  on  training  doc- 
tors for  the  public  service  through  our 
public  health  training  corpe,  and  we 
will  get  an  opportunity  in  this  next 
year  or  year  and  a  half  to  see  if,  some 
way  or  another,  this  system  does  not 
fit  into  the  health  delivery  expansion 
that  we  want  to  do  in  Congrress.  If  we 
choose  one  of  these  two  approaches,  we 
will,  indeed,  take  care  of  many  of  our 
poor  people  in  the  most  economic  way. 
I  am  not  sure  we  should  do  it  all  this 
way,  but  certainly  more  than  today 
would  be  an  appropriate  way  to  begin 
to  address  the  problem. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  dili- 
gence and  the  efforts  that  he  puts  forth 
here  today  and  I  hope  some  good  will 
come  from  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  has  long  been  active 
in  his  support  for  the  community 
health  centers. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  Senate  today  is. 
yes,  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  these 
centers. 

I  think  it  is  great.  It  will  be  a  great 
achievement  if  we  can  accomplish  it. 
But  I  also  want  to  bring  to  the  Senate's 
attention  the  community  health  cen- 
ters. Not  enough  Senators,  I  believe, 
are  aware  of  the  great  service  that 
these  community  health  centers  pro- 
vide, and  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
them.  Many  say,  well,  you  have  the 
emergency  rooms  and  hospitals. 

For  an  individual  to  receive  preven- 
tive care  or  primary  care  in  a  hospital 
emergency  room  is  just  not  the  most 
appropriate  setting.  It  is  terribly  ex- 
pensive to  serve  that  individual,  and 
all  too  often  they  are  not  able  to  prop- 
erly serve  that  individual  because  they 
are  crowded,  and  they  are  involved 
with  other  true  emergencies. 

So  the  proper  way  to  go  is  an  expan- 
sion of  these  community  health  cen- 


ters. We  have  14  in  my  State,  all  pro- 
viding tremendous  services  to  the  low- 
income  and  otherwise  underserved  pop- 
ulations. As  I  say,  all  too  often  we  have 
people  with  insurance— it  might  be 
Medicaid,  Medicare — but  there  is  not 
an  adequate  number  of  physicians  In 
what  we  call  underserved  areas.  This 
must  be  true  in  many  of  the  rural  areas 
of  the  country  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal that  I  have  brought  forward  will 
receive  a  thorough  consideration.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  going  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  seek  its  approval.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESEDEaJT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  Senator 
Chafee's  legislation.  This  bill  focuses 
on  an  issue  of  grave  importance  to  all 
of  us:  Providing  access  to  needed  medi- 
cal care  for  low  income  individuals. 
Presently,  there  are  between  31  million 
and  37  million  people  in  this  country 
without  any  health  insurance  at  all. 
This  is  a  tragedy  which  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. 

Community  health  centers  are  a 
proven  model  for  extending  care  to 
those  in  need.  They  do  so  in  a  cost  ef- 
fective, low-tech  manner,  and  they 
focus  on  early  detection  and  loeven- 
tion.  For  every  dollar  spent  on  a  Med- 
icaid patient  in  a  community  health 
center,  the  Government  saves  $1.61. 
This  is  a  startling  statistic  which  re- 
veals that  money  spent  on  community 
health  centers  is  invested  wisely.  In 
Missouri  alone,  community  health  cen- 
ters served  122.536  people  in  1988.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  these  people  were  un- 
insured, and  therefore,  community 
health  centers  are  a  major  foroe  in  car- 
ing for  the  617,000  Missourians  who 
lack  health  insurance. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  Senator 
Chafee's  proposal  for  a  capped  entitle- 
ment. These  funds  will  give  grants 
under  a  new  part  B  of  Medicaid  for  the 
development  and  expansion  of  commu- 
nity health  centers.  I  believe  that  it  is 
wise  health  policy  to  redirect  resources 
now  spent  in  other  more  wasteful  ways 
to  community  health  centers  where 
these  funds  will  be  spent  cost-effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  President.  I  used  the  word  "redi- 
rect" purposefully  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  country  needs  or  can  af- 
ford to  spend  any  more  of  its  resources 
on  health  care.  Almost  every  other  de- 
veloped nation  in  the  world  insures 
that  all  of  its  citizens  are  insured  at  a 
cost  far  below  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  1967,  we  spent  over  SSOO  bil- 
lion on  health  care.  Half  a  trillion  dol- 
lars was  close  to  11.2  percent  of  our 
grross  national  product  [GNP].  Last 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  we  spent  $660 
billion,  and  this  was  close  to  11.9  per- 
cent of  our  GNP.  The  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  estimates  that 
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this  peroentagre  will  leap  to  15  percent 
by  the  year  2000.  The  United  States 
spends  more  money  and  covers  less  of 
its  citizens  than  most  of  our  developed 
neighbors.  Our  health  care  system  is 
broken  and  badly  needs  repair. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  a 
group  of  Senators  have  been  meeting 
once  a  week  for  months  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  health  care  reform.  One  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  this  group  is  to 
focus  on  the  need  to  contain  health 
care  costs.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  the 
group,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
have  been  an  enthusiastic  member,  is 
the  collective  realization  that  we  have 
spent  enough  on  health  care.  We  need 
to  restructure  the  system  in  order  to 
cover  those  most  in  need.  It  is  easy  to 
think  up  ideas  on  how  to  spend  more 
on  health  care.  The  tough  choices  will 
be  in  how  to  limit  this  spending,  how 
to  restructure  the  system  so  as  to 
cover  everyone  for  the  same  aggregate 
amount  that  we  spend  now. 

In  the  context  of  spending  the  same 
aggregate  amount  on  health  care,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  concept  of 
placing  more  resources  in  Federal 
Qualified  Community  Health  Centers. 
By  definition,  community  health  cen- 
ters are  located  in  imderserved  areas 
where  people  are  Isolated  from  medical 
care  because  of  geographic,  financial, 
or  cultural  barriers.  These  centers 
truly  represent  community  values  be- 
cause they  are  governed  by  community 
boards.  Services  are  available  to  all 
with  charges  based  upon  one's  ability 
to  pay.  and  most  importantly  from  my 
perspective,  health  centers  provide 
low-tech,  primary  services.  I  believe 
that  a  bias  against  primary  services 
has  developed  in  our  health  care  sys- 
tem, and  we  must  struggle  against  an 
overemphasis  on  expensive,  state-of- 
the-art  technology. 

For  25  years,  community  health  cen- 
ters have  been  providing  primary  care 
for  almost  one-fourth  of  the  medically 
needy  in  this  country.  Forty  nine  per- 
cent of  community  health  center  pa- 
tients are  uninsured.  Therefore,  com- 
munity health  centers  are  truly  on  the 
flront  line  of  our  society's  effort  to  take 
care  of  the  37  million  people  without 
iostirance.  If  we  are  trying  to  address 
the  problem  of  the  uninsured  in  this 
Nation,  then  placing  resources  into 
those  institutions  which  have  been 
shouldering  the  burden  of  the  unin- 
sured for  25  years  seems  to  be  a  wise 
exjienditure. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  leadership  In  the 
Republican  Health  Task  Force  and  for 
his  sponsorship  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  one 
segment  of  a  broader  effort  to  restruc- 
ture our  health  care  system  in  a  man- 
ner that  contains  cost  while  spreading 
access  to  those  in  need.* 
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B  r  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  provide  for  State 
management  of  solid  waste;  to  reduce 
and  regulate  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation 3f  solid  wastes;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmen :  and  Public  Works. 

STATE  RI  OULATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SOLID 
WASTE  ACT 

•  Mr.  1  REAUX.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  the  average  American  throws  away 
3.5  pouj  ds  of  trash.  By  the  end  of  this 
year.  Americans  will  throw  away  160 
million  tons  of  waste.  Since  very  few 
commui  lities  have  enacted  recycling 
prograns.  currently  only  11  percent  of 
our  soli  i  waste  is  recycled,  the  major- 
ity of  Dur  waste  goes  directly  into 
landfilli  which  are  perilously  close  to 
capaciti  in  most  States. 

In  fac  „  since  the  late  1970's  over  two- 
thirds  (if  our  Nation's  landfills  have 
been  shatdown.  At  the  same  time  as 
landfill  space  is  running  out.  local  op- 
position to  the  siting  of  landfills  and 
other  s(  lid  waste  facilities  is  increas- 
ing. Th  s  is  the  so  called  not  in  my 
backyarl  syndrome  or  NIMBY.  As  a 
means  1 3  keep  landfills  fl-om  filling  up 
to  fast,  some  conmmunities  have  dou- 
bled fee  I  that  private  garbage  hualers 
have  to  pay  for  right  to  dump  trash  in 
the  lan(  All.  The  result  is  that  more 
waste  is  being  shipped  to  other  States 
for  disp<  sal.  At  least  28,000  tons  of  gar- 
bage trivels  our  Nation's  highways 
every  di  y  in  route  fi-om  cities  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  to 
other  parts  of  our  country. 

An  exi  mple  of  this  occurred  in  1989  in 
my  Stale  of  Louisiana  when  a  63  car 
train  lo  id  of  sewage  sludge  from  the 
city  of  I  altimore  found  its  way  to  sev- 
eral smUl  Louisiana  towns  for  dis- 
posal, rhe  citizens  of  Shriever. 
Labadie^  ille.  and  Donaldsonville  right- 
fully dl<  not  want  this  foul  smelling 
cargo  w  lich  was  eventually  accepted 
by  a  laidfill  in  another  State.  Who 
could  bl)  jne  any  community  for  reject- 
ing such  a  train?  It  sometimes  seems 
that  Lot|isiana  which  is  known  as  the 
sportsman's  paradise,  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  dumper's  paradise.  I  feel 
very  strdngly  that  Louisiana  and  other 
States  skould  not  be  forced  to  become 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  Iparticularly  when  they  are 
taking  ckre  to  site  and  maintain  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities. 

Traditionally,  the  responsibility  for 
garbage  disposal  has  rested  with  State 
and  lofsal  Governments— but  the 
State's  ability  to  care  for  its  citizens  is 
undermined  by  the  current  system.  For 
example.1  in  Louisiana  parishes  are  try- 
ing to  site  landnil  capacity,  but  at  the 
same  time,  a  privately  owned  solid 
waste  disposal  facility  is  accepting 
waste  frobi  Baltimore.  Private  contrac- 
tors can  I  agree  to  accept  out-of-State 
waste  fr  »m  anywhere  in  the  country 
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with  the  S  ate  having  little  say  in  the 
matter. 

Many  States  resent  their  status  as  a 
dumping  giound  for  other  State's  gar- 
bage, and  rightfully  so.  States  are  be- 
ginning to  establish  legal  barriers  to 
the  imiwrti  ,tion  of  solid  waste  from  an- 
other Stat( .  Such  barriers  include  re- 
fusing wasle  from  States  that  fail  to 
sufficiently  address  their  own  waste 
disiwsal  problems  and  the  charging  of 
higher  fees  on  out-of-State  waste.  The 
legal  status  of  such  SUte-imposed  bar- 
riers is  questionable. 

A  1978  Supreme  Court  case.  City  of 
Philadelphib  versus  New  Jersey,  held 
that  a  New  Jersey  State  law  banning 
out-of-Stat<  I  waste  from  being  disposed 
of  within  that  State  was  unconstitu- 
tional as  a  violation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Court  found  that  although,  rel- 
atively vaiieless,  trash  is  commerce. 
The  intent  of  the  New  Jersey  law  was 
to  conserve  its  landfill  space.  However, 
the  court  laund  that  the  means  New 
Jersey  choiie  to  preserve  that  space 
burdened  oi  it-of-State  conmiercial  in- 
terests. Aid,  under  the  commerce 
clause,  the  States  are  restricted  in 
their  abilily  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  v  hen  such  regulation  places 
an  "undue  burden"  on  that  commerce. 
The  Phihdelphia  case  makes  clear 
that  a  State,  acting  on  its  own,  may 
not  unduly  burden  interstate  com- 
merce by  binning  the  imjwrtation  of 
out-of-Stat€(  waste.  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  |is  specifically  given  the  au- 
thority und^r  the  Constitution  to  regu- 
late interstf.te  commerce.  This  author- 
ity is  broad  and  far  reaching,  and  Con- 
gress may  u  le  it  to  authorize  State  im- 
posed bans  c  n  waste  shipments. 

Mr.  Presi<  ent,  it  is  time  to  get  the 
garbage  crisis  under  control.  Waste 
should  not  be  moving  long  distances 
between  Slates,  creating  potential 
health  hazards,  unpleasant  odors, 
noise.  Increised  traffic  and  impeding 
the  ability  of  States  to  effectively 
manage  their  own  wastes.  A  State 
should  cont  nue  to  have  the  primary 
responsibllitsr  to  care  for  its  citizens  by 
assuring  solid  waste  management  ca- 
pacity. CoEgress  must  provide  the 
means  by  wliich  a  State  can  assure  its 
solid  waste  r  mnagement  needs  are  met. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  'irill  require  each  State  to 
develop  a  solid  waste  mantigement 
plan.  This  b  11  is  similar  to  legislation 
I  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress.  The 
plan  submitted  by  each  State  will 
project  how  the  State  will  manage 
solid  waste  generated  within  its  bor- 
ders for  20  sears.  The  plan  must  dem- 
onstrate that  solid  waste  will  be  man- 
aged in  accordance  with  the  following 
priorities:  Tie  SUte  must  first  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste 
generated  within  its  borders:  next,  the 
State  must  encourage  recycling,  en- 
ergy and  res<  urce  recovery;  and  only  as 
a  final  opti(  n,  should  the  State  con- 
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sider  landfills,  incinerators,  and  other 
options  of  disposal.  The  State  will  be 
required  to  demonstrate  that  it  com- 
plies with  the  waste  management  hier- 
archy and  has  issued  all  appropriate 
permits  for  capacity  sufficient  to  man- 
age the  solid  waste  for  rolling  5-year 
periods.  The  Federal  Government, 
working  with  the  State,  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  communities  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  plan.  The 
plan  shall  also  provide  that  if  the  State 
accepts  out-of-State  waste,  such  waste 
will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  and  shall  be  accepted  only  if  doing 
so  will  not  impede  the  ability  of  the 
State  to  manage  its  own  solid  waste. 

A  State  with  an  approved  plan  will 
then  have  the  authority  to  refuse  to 
accept  out-of-State  waste  for  purposes 
of  solid  waste  management,  other  than 
for  transportation,  and  to  charge  high- 
er fees  on  out-of-State  waste  based  on 
the  origin  of  such  waste.  Half  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  out-of-State  fees  will 
go  to  the  locality  where  the  garbage  is 
being  disposed  and  may  only  be  used 
for  solid  waste  management  activities. 
By  giving  the  States  with  approved 
solid  waste  management  plans  the  au- 
thority to  exlude  out-of-State  waste,  I 
expect  the  States  to  be  better 
equipped,  through  providing  and  utiliz- 
ing solid  waste  management  capacity, 
to  develop  the  capability  to  effectively 
manage  its  own  wastes  within  its  bor- 
ders. I  expect  this  power  to  be  exer- 
cised to  discourage  garbage  exports  as 
a  disposal  practice  and  to  encourage 
each  State  to  manage  its  own  solid 
waste.  The  interstate  barriers  will  be 
particularly  helpful  in  encouraging 
States  to  nmke  significant  strides  to- 
ward minimizing  the  amount  of  waste 
generated  within  their  borders  and  to 
increasing  recycling  efforts  since  waste 
exports  will  be  a  less  attractive  waste 
management  option. 

Mr.  President,  the  interstate  war 
over  garbage  is  on  going.  Congress 
needs  to  take  clear  and  decisive  action 
to  give  the  States  the  powers  they  need 
to  protect  Americans  from  public 
health  threats  associated  with  inter- 
state shipment  of  solid  waste.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr.     Rocke- 
feller,     Mr.     Graham,      Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Tmm- 
MOND,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  775.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of   dependency    and    indemnity    com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfEairs. 

VETERANS  COMPENSATION  COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  am  introducing  today 
S.   775,   the   proposed   Veterans   Com- 


pensation Cost-of-Ldving  Adjustment 
Act  of  1991.  I  am  joined  in  doing  so  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  members — Senators  DeCon- 
cini, Rockefeller,  Graham,  Akaka, 
Daschle,  Thurmond,  and  Jeffords. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
this  is  the  first  veteran's  bill  that  my 
good  friend,  Tom  Daschle,  has  cospon- 
sored  since  becoming  the  newest  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.  Senator 
Daschle,  who  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House,  already  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  significant  veterans'  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate,  such  as  the  land- 
mark agent  orange  law  we  enacted 
February  6  of  this  year.  I  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  welcome 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  in- 
crease, effective  December  1,  1991,  the 
rates  and  limitations  for  compensation 
paid  to  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  for  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  [DIC] 
paid  to  the  survivors  of  certain  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  increase  that 
will  be  made  in  Social  Security  and  VA 
pension  benefits.  The  compensation 
COLA  would  become  effective  on  the 
same  date  as  the  increase  for  those 
benefits  takes  effect. 

At  this  time,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  the  COLA 
will  be  5.3  percent.  This  is  a  prelimi- 
nary estimate,  though,  and  I  expect  the 
actual  increase  will  be  revised  from 
this  estimate.  The  President's  budget 
estimated  at  the  beginning  of  February 
that  the  increase  will  be  5.2  percent. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  a  5.3-percent  COLA  would 
cost  $486  million  in  budget  authority 
and  S438.3  million  in  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  fundamen- 
tal obligation  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  2.2  million  service-disabled  veter- 
ans and  320,952  survivors  who  depend  on 
these  compensation  programs.  The 
needs  and  concerns  of  these  veterans 
and  survivors  are  uniquely  related  to 
service  to  our  Nation,  and  addressing 
their  needs  continues  to  be  my  No.  1 
priority  in  veterans'  affairs.  In  my  21 
years  in  the  Senate,  I  consistently 
have  led  the  effort  to  provide  COLA'S 
in  compensation  and  DIC  benefits  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  value  of  these 
top-priority  service-connected  VA  ben- 
efits is  not  eroded  by  inflation.  Most 
recently.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
102-3  on  FebruauTT  6,  1991,  providing  a 
5.4-percent  increase  in  these  same  ben- 
efits for  the  current  fiscal  year,  effec- 
tive January  1, 1991. 

I  am  proud  that  Congress  has  pro- 
vided annual  increases  in  these  rates 
every  fiscal  year  since  1976  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  continue  to  support 
these  regular  increases. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  775  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DISABOXry  COMPENaATION  AND  DC- 
PCNOCNCT  AND  INDCMNITr  COM- 
PENSATION RATS  INCIiaASI& 

(1)  In  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  shall,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  increase,  effective  December  1,  1991,  the 
rates  of  and  limitations  on  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  disability  compensation 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion. 

(2)<A)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  each  of 
the  rates  and  limitations  in  sections  314, 
315(1).  362.  411.  413.  and  414  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  that  were  increased  by  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1991  (Public  Law 
102-3;  105  Stat.  7).  The  Increase  shall  be  made 
in  such  rates  and  limitations  as  in  effect  on 
November  30,  1991.  and  shall  be  by  the  same 
percentage  that  beneflt  amounts  payable 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  are  increased  effective  De- 
cember 1.  1991,  as  a  result  of  a  determination 
under  section  215(i)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
415(1)). 

(B)  In  the  computation  of  increased  rates 
and  limitations  pursuant  to  subparagrrapfa 
(A),  amounts  of  lO.SO  or  more  shall  be  round- 
ed to  the  next  higher  dollar  amount  and 
amounts  of  less  than  S0.50  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  next  lower  dollar  amount. 

(b)  SPEtHAL  RULE.— The  Secretary  may  ad- 
just administratively,  consistent  with  the 
increases  made  under  subsection  (a),  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-^7  (72  Stat.  1363)  who  are  not 
in  receipt  of  compensation  payable  pursuant 
to  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

(C)  PUBLICATION      REQUIREMENT.- At      the 

same  time  as  the  matters  specified  in  section 
215(1  K2HD)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  415(i)(2KD))  are  required  to  be  pub- 
lished by  reason  of  a  determination  made 
under  section  215(i)  of  such  Act  during  fiscal 
year  1991.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  rates  and  limitations 
referred  to  in  subsections  (a)(2)(A)  and  (b>  aa 
increased  under  this  section.* 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLEai.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Veterans  Cost-of-Livlng  Adjust- 
ment [COLA]  Act  of  1992.  This  is  impor- 
tant legislation  that  reaffirms  our 
country's  commitment  to  our  veterans. 

Recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  reminded  us  of  the  enormous  debt 
of  gratitude  that  our  Nation  owes  the 
veterans  returning  from  the  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  all  veterans  who 
have  bravery  served  our  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Conrunittee,  I  feel  privileged  to 
work  on  veterans'  issues.  Over  the 
years,  I  have  fought  hard  for  measures 
to  strengthen  veterans'  health  c;are 
programs  and  pushed  for  initiatives  on 
veterans'  employment  and  retraining. 
Our  committee  will  face  some  chal- 
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lengea  in  preparing:  the  VA  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  veterans  in  the  21st 
century.  On  the  health  care  side,  we 
must  look  ahead  toward  che  special 
needs  for  our  aging  veterans  popu- 
lation. We  need  to  be  ready  and  able  to 
provide  compassionate  options  to  meet 
increasing  demands  of  long-term  care, 
including  strengthening  home  care  pro- 
grams. Training  programs  for  veterans, 
like  training  programs  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, must  be  more  flexible  to  respond 
to  the  rapid  changes  in  our  modem 
workplace.  Our  veterans  need  to  learn 
new  skills  which  will  enable  them  to 
find  jobs  now,  and  to  be  adapt  to  new 
technologies  so  that  they  will  have 
jobs  in  the  future  as  well.  These  are 
bold  challenges  that  we  must  address. 

But  we  also  need  to  be  watchful  on  a 
basic  issue— the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments [COLA]  for  our  disabled  veter- 
ans. I  believe  it  is  important  each  year 
for  Congress  to  review  this  need  and  to 
act  on  legislation  to  provide  a  COLA  to 
help  veterans  keep  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living. 

Last  year.  Congress  unfortunately 
adjourned  before  enacting  the  veterans' 
COLA.  This  was  a  mistake.  Recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  this  issue,  the 
first  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Majority  Leader  Mitchell  was  legisla- 
tion for  the  veterans'  COLA,  and  I  was 
proud  to  be  an  origrinal  cosponsor  of 
this  bill.  Congress  acted  swiftly  and  by 
February  6,  1991,  the  President  signed 
legislation  providing  the  COLA  for  vet- 
erans. 

Our  veterans  will  be  receiving  their 
COLA  in  their  April  benefit  check.  The 
COLA  will  be  retroactive  to  January  1 
1991. 

This  year,  I  am  strongly  supporting 
the  COLA  legislation  because  I  want  to 
ensure  that  Congress  tekes  the  action 
required  to  provide  our  veterans  with 
their  COLA  in  a  timely  manner.  Our 
veterans  truly  deserve  it.» 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  776.  A  bill  to  require  that  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  Cambodia  be  pro- 
vided through  international  organiza- 
tions and  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  to  prohibit  assistance  to 
combat  forces  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Cambodia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

ANTI-KHMER  ROUOE  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  the  past  8  months  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  make  it  more  important  than 
ever  to  review  our  policy  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  ensure  that  we  are 
working  with,  and  not  against,  the 
forces  of  flreedom.  One  area  where  our 
policy  is  clearly  contrary  to  that  goal 
is  in  Cambodia. 

In  fact,  current  United  States  policy 
toward  Cambodia  is  still  supporting 
the  genocidal  Khmer  Rouge  in  their  bid 
to  seize  control  of  that  country.  By 
continuing  to  fund  the  non-Communist 
military    forces    of    Prince    Norodom 
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Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann  in  their  strug- 
gle to  overthrow  the  Hun  Sen  govern- 
ment, tjie  United  States  is  paving  the 
way  fori  the  militarily  powerful  Khmer 
Rouge  tz)  return  to  power. 
This  dolicy  is  senseless  and  indefensi- 
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ilf  war  has  taught  America  two 
(ons.  First,  that  the  United 
^  ould  not  pursue  a  policy  that 
supportl  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  bru- 
tality. Second,  that  we  should  not  un- 
derestin^ate  the  ruthlessness  of  an  ag- 
gressivei  military  force  that  is  seeking 
to  expand  its  power. 

Durini  r  Pol  Pot's  brutal  reign  of  ter- 
ror bet'ireen  1975  and  1979,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  Cambodian  population  was 
murders  a.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  have  been  pursuing  a 
militars  strategy  similar  to  the  one 
that  ena  bled  them  to  take  Phnom  Penh 
in  1975.  '  rerrorist  attacks  against  civil- 
ians haie  been  stepped  up  and  supply 
routes  li  ave  been  choked— with  the  re- 
sult tha ;  food  and  medical  supplies  are 
in  short  supply  across  the  country. 

Last  iiugust,  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  agreed  to  a  framework  for  a 
comprehensive  political  settlement  for 
Cambodk  under  which  the  United  Na- 
tions wo  ild  supervise  disarmament  and 
the  coui  try's  administration  and  hold 
electioni . 

While  i?e  are  all  hopeful  that  a  peace- 
ful resclution  will  be  forthcoming 
under  tl  is  plan,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  thii  will  occur.  And  every  day  we 
continue!  supporting  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia, ws  contribute  to  the  deaths  of 
innocent  civilians  and  the  return  of  Pol 
Pot  bacl:  to  power.  It  is  time  to  end 
our  supp  )rt  for  the  war,  before  this  im- 
poverish! (d  country  loses  its  ability  to 
escape  tl  e  Khmer  Rouge. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  administra- 
tion released  a  report  on  military  co- 
operation between  the  non-Communist 
resistance  and  the  Khmer  Rouge.  This 
report  in  particiilarly  important  be- 
cause current  law  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  t  jrminate  United  States  assist- 
ance to  any  Cambodian  organization 
that  he  determines  is  cooperating 
tactically  or  strategically  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge  in  military  operations. 

Regrettably,  the  administration's  re- 
port is  a  1  inexplicable  whitewash.  The 
administ  ution  acknowledges  reports 
of  tactical  cooperation  and  military 
coordinal  ion  between  the  non-Com- 
munist k-esistance  and  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  biit  downplays  the  significance 
of  this  ODoperation  and  then  fails  to 
make  a  f<^rmal  determination  that  such 
cooperatljon  occurred. 

The  redort's  conclusion  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  ne  evidence  presented — or  to 
the  largi  amount  of  additional  evi- 
dence of  military  cooperation  which 
the  administration  failed  to  include  in 
the  repoi*.  Moreover,  although  the  ad- 
ministratton  cites  coordinated  mili- 
tary acti  rities,  it  refuses  to  apply  the 


law  requlriig  the  President  to  termi- 
nate U.S.  aislstance. 

The  conc«  ipt  of  a  non-Commxmist  re- 
sistance as  fin  autonomous  military  en- 
tity fightink  a  civil  war  independently 
of  the  Khnier  Rouge  is  a  fiction.  All 
three  rebel  troupe  are  funded  by  China. 
All  three  a^  fighting  to  overthrow  the 
Phnom  Peih  government,  and  they 
support  and  benefit  from  each  other's 
military  offpnsives. 

MoreoverJ  even  if  the  rebel  groups 
were  autonomous  military  entities,  the 
United  Stales  would  have  no  business 
funding  the  Inon-Communlst  resistance, 
since  their  Imilitary  victory  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  Khmer  Rouge  gov- 
ernment. Aiy  support  for  the  military 
defeat  of  tae  Hun  Sen  government  is 
counterproductive. 

Democratic  elections  need  to  be  held 
in  Cambodin.  But  if  the  Hun  Sen  gov- 
ernment fats,  the  Khmer  Rouge  will 
return  to  pc  wer,  and  that  result  would 
be  the  wors«  of  all  possibilities  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  Foreim  Operation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991  piovides  $20  million  for  hu- 
manitarian and  development  assist- 
ance for  Ca]  nbodians.  Of  this,  $7.5  mil- 
lion is  for  non-lethal  assistance  to  the 
non-Commuhist  resistance.  About  $12 
million  is  ijeserved  for  economic  and 
humanitarian  assistance  for  Cam- 
bodians aft<T  a  needs  assessment  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

As  the  Klimer  Rouge  and  the  non- 
Communist  resistance  continue  their 
offensive,  Cambodian  civilians  suffer 
the  heaviest  casualties.  Every  day, 
men,  women ,  and  children  are  killed  by 
the  rebels  or  are  maimed  by  land 
mines.  The  rebels'  terrorist  campaign 
against  the  civilian  population  re- 
sulted in  thousands  of  casualties  last 
year  alone. 

In  the  pait,  AID  has  used  humani- 
tarian and  genomic  assistance  to  de- 
velop distridts  in  Cambodia  under  the 
control  of  the  non-Communist  resist- 
ance. This  aid  has  excluded  other  dis- 
tricts not  untier  the  control  of  the  non- 
ConununistsJ 
To  avoid  tj 
humanitaris 
tributed  to 
and  volunt 
in  Cambodii 
rendered  by 
be  provided 
the  country,  j 
The  measi 
today  woulc 
Khmer  Roug 
victims  of  Ca 
The  legisls 
ponents. 

First,  it  wbuld  terminate  all  assist- 
ance to  entities  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  Governmtent  of  Cambodia  by  force. 
Second,  it  would  require  humani- 
tarian assistance  earmarked  for  Cam- 
bodia to  be  j  provided  through  inter- 
national and  [private  voluntary  organi- 
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assistance  should  be  dis- 

^nternational  and  private 

organizations  working 

In  addition,  the  services 

these  organizations  should 

\o  civilians  in  all  parts  of 
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nbodla's  tragic  civil  war. 
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zations.  In  addition,  it  would  require 
that  such  assistance  be  used  to  maxi- 
mize relief  for  civilian  victims  of  the 
civil  war  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ir- 
respective of  their  political  beliefs.  Iso- 
lated districts  would  not  be  selected  for 
enhanced  assistance  that  is  not  pro- 
vided to  other  districts  with  the  same 
needs. 

The  legislation  would  become  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  enactment  into  law. 

The  United  States  should  lose  no 
time  in  responding  to  the  current  situ- 
ation in  Cambodia.  If  we  want  to  en- 
sure that  the  Khmer  Rouge  do  not  re- 
turn to  power,  and  if  we  are  sincere  in 
our  concern  for  the  civilian  victims  of 
this  tragic  civil  war,  we  should  make 
certain  that  our  policies  are  not  under- 
mining the  very  people  we  are  seeking 
to  protect. 

It  is  time  to  terminate  United  States 
policies  toward  Cambodia  which  assist 
the  genocidal  Khmer  Rouge  in  their  ef- 
forts to  regain  control  over  that  war- 
torn  country.  Let  us  put  ourselves  on 
the  side  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  the 
Cambodian  people. 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  eligibility  of  veterans  for  mortgage 
revenue  bond  financing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

MORTOAOB  REVENUE  BOND  FINANCING 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
help  Wisconsin  and  several  other 
States  extend  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful veterans  programs  to  Persian  Gulf 
war  participants  and  others.  This  bill 
will  amend  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  mortgage  revenue  bond  financing 
for  State  veterans  housing  programs. 

Wisconsin  uses  this  tax-exempt  bond 
authority  to  assist  veterans  in  pur- 
chasing their  first  home.  Under  rules 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1984,  this  pro- 
gram excluded  from  eligibility  veter- 
ans who  served  after  1977  or  who  had 
been  out  of  service  for  more  than  30 
years.  This  bill  would  simply  remove 
those  restrictions. 

Wisconsin  and  the  other  eligible 
States  simply  want  to  maintain  a  prin- 
ciple that  we  in  the  Senate  have  also 
strived  to  uphold — that  veterans  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  should  not  be  treated 
less  generously  than  those  of  past 
wars.  This  bill  will  make  that  possible. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to 
thank  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  for  their  assistance  on 
this  bill,  as  well  as  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Jm  Moody,  who  introduced 
identical  legislation  in  the  House,  H.R. 
1250. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  777 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  143(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  (denning  qualified  veteran)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Qualified  veteran.— For  purposes  of 
this  sutwectlon,  the  term  'qualified  veteran' 
means  any  veteran  who  meets  such  require- 
ments as  may  be  imposed  by  the  State  law 
pursuant  to  which  qualified  veterans'  mort- 
grages  bonds  are  issued." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  obligations  Issued  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HOLLINGS)  (by  request): 
S.  778.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  space  flight,  control  and 
data  communications,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  inspector  general, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

NASA  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  (K>RE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing,  by  request,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
I  am  joined  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  Senator 
Rollings. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  last 
year  NASA  has  come  under  a  great 
deal  of  scrutiny  by  the  Congress,  the 
media,  and  the  American  people.  Very 
simply,  after  a  series  of  postponed 
launches  of  the  space  shuttle  and  the 
Hubble  Space  Telescope  debacle  last 
summer,  the  U.S.  space  program  has 
lost  some  of  the  luster  that  it  gained 
during  the  successful  missions  of  ear- 
lier years. 

In  an  effort  to  help  put  the  space  pro- 
gram back  on  track.  Norm  Augustine 
was  selected  last  year  to  lead  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Future  of  the 
U.S.  Space  Program.  The  resulting  re- 
port detailed  a  broad-brushed  approach 
for  returning  the  civil  space  program 
back  to  a  level  of  national  pride  and 
international  preeminence.  While  call- 
ing for  a  balanced  space  program,  the 
Advisory  Committee's  report  clearly 
established  space  science  as  the  having 
the  highest  priority,  maintained  at  or 
above  the  current  fraction  of  the  NASA 
budget.  Other  recommendations  called 
for  a  strong  "Mission  to  Planet  Earth," 
focusing  on  environmental  measure- 
ments, a  "Mission  from  Planet  Earth," 
with  the  long-term  goal  of  himian  ex- 
ploration of  Mars,  a  significantly  ex- 
panded technology  development  pro- 
gram, and  development  of  a  new,  un- 
manned heavy-lift  launch  system. 

The  Advisory  Committee  reached  a 
number  of  other  important  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  but  foremost 
was  the  call  for  real  growth  in  NASA's 
annual  budget  of  10  percent.  While  this 


was  the  desired  objective,  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  recognized 
that  flscal  limitations  could  limit  the 
availability  of  funding  of  this  mag- 
nitude for  NASA  programs.  Thus,  they 
urged  that  space  exploration  activities, 
including  future  missions  to  the  Moon 
and  Mars,  be  conducted  on  a  "go  as  you 
pay"  approach,  placing  this  on  a  lower 
priority  basis  than  NASA's  space 
science  missions. 

This  legislation,  which  would  provide 
authority  to  carry  out  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1992  budget  request  for 
NASA,  reflects  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Augustine  Committee  report.  The 
budget  calls  for  a  total  of  S15.754  billion 
for  NASA  in  fiscal  year  1992,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $1.9  billion  over  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  majority  of 
these  funds  have  been  requested  to  sup- 
port on-going  programs,  incuding  the 
restructured  Space  Station  Program, 
continued  flight  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
fleet,  a  strong  aeronautics  program, 
and  continued  development  of  a  variety 
of  space  science  and  applications  mis- 
sions, including  those  related  to  the 
"Mission  to  Planet  Earth." 

The  President's  bill  also  requests 
funds  to  begin  two  new  programs,  the 
new  launch  system,  a  joint  NASA/DOD 
expendable  launch  vehicle  expected  to 
be  available  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  a  recoverable  life  sciences  sat- 
ellite, known  as  Lifesat,  intended  to 
define  radiation  protection  require- 
ments for  the  long-term  habitation  and 
exploration  of  space.  Another  new  item 
in  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  is  the  As- 
sured Shuttle  Availability  Program,  an 
effort  to  focus  funds  to  high  priority 
improvements  in  the  space  shuttle. 
This  effort  will  help  enable  NASA  to 
enhance  shuttle  safety  and  operational 
efficiency,  particularly  important  as 
NASA  attempts  to  increase  the  number 
of  flights  to  9  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  fis- 
cal year  1993,  to  a  maximum  of  10 
flights  by  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  agree  on  the 
importance  of  a  budget  that  will  sup- 
port a  strong  civil  space  and  aero- 
nautics program  for  the  United  States. 
And  the  President's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1992  for  NASA,  with  a  13.6- 
perc«nt  increase,  is  very  ambitious. 
Unfortunately,  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
new  funds  available  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  have  been  made  scarce  by  last 
year's  budget  agreement  and  will  be 
hard  to  obtain  for  NASA. 

As  chairman  of  the  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Space  Subcommittee,  I 
look  forward  to  begliming  our  series  of 
hearings  on  the  NASA  budget  request 
shortly  after  the  E^ter  recess.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  through  these  hear- 
ings, we  can  begin  to  develop  a  plan  for 
NASA  to  continue  its  space  science, 
technology,  and  exploration  programs. 
I  hope  that  we  can  then  move  quickly 
to  consideration  of  an  authorization 
bill  by  the  Conunerce  Conunittee,  in 
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order  that  the  policies  and  priorities 
established  in  our  bill  can  be  incor- 
porated into  the  appropriations  bill 
when  It  is  drafted  later  this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congrress  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  this  year  to  shape 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  Space  Program. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Augustine 
Committee  has  offered  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations for  the  future  direction 
of  the  civil  space  program.  Yet,  those 
recommendations  may  not  fit  into  the 
funding  profile  available  to  NASA,  as  it 
was  established  by  last  year's  budget 
agreement.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate manner  in  which  those  pro- 
gram reconmiendations  are  prioritized 
into  a  more  limited  funding  profile. 
Such  guidance  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
ensure  program  stability,  which  is  crit- 
ical to  NASA's  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  brief  statement. 
Before  concluding.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement,  and  as  well  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  major  provisions,  prepared 
by  NASA,  be  included  following  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  778 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca  in 
Congress  assembled. 

TTTLE    I— FISCAL   YEAR   1992   NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE    ADMINIS- 
TRATION authorization 
Sec.  101.  That  there  Is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  become  avail- 
able October  l.  1991: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  ;H-ograi;i8: 

(1)  Space  Station  Freedom,  S2.028,900,000; 

(2)  Space  transportation  capability  devel- 
opment. J879.800,000; 

(3)  Physics  and  astronomy,  Sl,140,600,000: 

(4)  Ufe  sciences.  S183.900.000: 

(5)  Planetary  exploration,  J627.300,000;-^'" 

(6)  Space  applications.  J982.800.000;  -> 

(7)  Technology  utilization.  $32,000,000; 

(8)  Commercial  use  of  space,  {118,000,000; 

(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology 
SS61 ,200,000: 

(10)  Transatmospheric  research  and  tech- 
nology, 172,000,000: 

(11)  Space  research  and  technology, 
(421,800,000; 

(12)  Safety,  reliability  and  quality  assur- 
ance, S33,GOO,000; 

(13)  Tracking  and  data  advanced  systems, 
n3.000.000; 

(14)  Academic  Programs,  S64.600.000: 

(b)  For  "Space  Olght.  control  and  data 
conunonications."  for  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

(1)  Space  Shuttle  production  and  oper- 
ational capability.  SI  ,288,900,000; 

(2)  Space  transportation  operations, 
S3.023,eoo,ooo: 

(3)  Expendable  launch  vehicles,  5341,900.000; 

(4)  Space  and  ground  network,  communica- 
Uons  and  data  systems,  S953,899.796  of  which 
02,674,796  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  all  outstanding  debt  to  the  Fed- 


eral Flianclng  Bank,  for  the  Tracking  and 
DaU  R*lay  Satellite  System  (TDRSS)  loan; 
(c)  Fa :  "Construction  of  facilities,"  Includ- 
ing la.ni  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Coistructlon  of  Space  Station  Process- 
ing Ftclllty,  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
S35,000,C  )0; 

(2)  M  )dincation  for  Earthquake  Protec- 
tion, IHwney/Palmdale,  CA,  Johnson  Space 
Center,  (4,400.000; 

(3)  Modifications  for  Safe  Haven,  Vehicle 
Assembly  Building,  High-Bay  2,  Kennedy 
Space  Ctinter,  S7,500,000; 

(4)  Rehabilitation  of  Oawlerway,  Kennedy 
Space  CJfenter,  S3,000,000; 

(5)  Reitoratlon  of  Shuttle  Landing  Facility 
Shoulders,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  S4,000,000; 

(6)  R*toratIon  of  the  High  Pressure  Gas 
FacilltjA  Stennls  Space  Center,  S6,SOO,000; 

(7)  Construction  of  Addition  for  Flight 
Trainlnf  and  Operations,  Johnson  Space 
Center,  $13,000,000; 

(8)  Construction  of  Advanced  Solid  Rocket 
Motor  t>rogram  Facilities  (various  loca- 
tions), a50,000,000; 

(9)  Modernization  of  Industrial  Area 
Chilled  Water  System,  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter, S4.0dO,000: 

(10)  Rihabilitation  and  Expansion  of  Com- 
munlcaaons  Duct  Banks,  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  11.400,000; 

(11)  Rlplace  15  KV  Load  Break  Switches, 
Kennedsj  Space  Center,  Sl,300,000; 

(12)  Hepalr  Site  Water  System,  White 
Sands  T^st  Facility,  Sl,300,000: 

(13)  liplace  Central  Plant  Chillers  and 
Boiler,  j|ohnson  Space  Center,  $5,700,000; 

(14)  Modifications  to  X-Ray  Calibration 
Facility  (XRCF),  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
' p,000; 
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Iteration  and  Modernization  of  High 
distribution  System,  Goddard  Space 
inter,  $7,000,000; 

istruction  of  Earth  Observing  Sys- 
Informatlon  System  Facility,  God- 
e  Flight  Center,  $17,000,000; 
lemlzation  of  Main  Electrical  Sub- 
Jet       Propulsion       Laboratory, 

storation     of    Utilities,     Wallops 
.cllity,  $3,500,000: 

ipalr  and  Modernization  of  the  12- 
lure  Wind  Tunnel,  Ames  Research 
,000,000; 

de  of  Outdoor  Aerodyntimic  Re- 
acllity,    Ames    Research    Center, 


ter,  $6, 

(15) 
Voltage 
Flight 

(16)  O 
tem  Da 
dard  S 

(17)  M 
station, 
$5,500, 

(18) 
Flight 

(19) 
foot  Pri 
Center, 

(20)  U 
search 
$3,300 

(21)  ^*>demization  of  16-foot  Transonic 
Tunnel.  Langley  Research  Center.  $3,400,000; 

(22)  Mddlflcatlons  to  the  High  Pressure  Air 
System.  Langley  Research  Center. 
$ll,700,OaD: 

(23)  R^blllUtion  of  Central  Air  System, 
Lewis  Rasearch  Center,  $5,600,000; 

(24)  R^iabliltation  of  Icing  Research  Tun- 
nel, Lewts  Research  Center,  $2,600,000; 

(25)  Construction  of  Date  Interface  Facil- 
ity, WhItjB  Sands  Test  Facility,  $4,000,000; 

(26)  Refcabllltetion  of  Tracking  and  Date 
Relay  Satellite  System  (TDRSS)  Ground 
Terminal,  White  Sands  Test  Facility, 
$5,700,000{ 

(27)  Repair  of  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  per  project, 
$31.700.00i; 

(28)  RefiabiUtetlon  and  modification  of  fa- 
cilities a^  various  locations,  not  in  excess  of 
$l,000,00O;per  project,  $34,800,000; 

(29)  MJnor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  addlljlons  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locatlonai  not  in  excess  of  $750,000  per 
project,  «  2,900,000; 

(30)  Environmental  compliance  and  res- 
toration.  i$36,000,000; 


(31)  Facility  planning  and  design,  not  oth- 
erwise provliled  for,  $34,000,000; 
Because  of  Changes  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
the  totel  amount  authorized  for  subsections 
(1)  through  (^)  Is  reduced  by  $5,700,000. 

(d)  For  "Ilesearch  and  program  manage- 
ment," $2.45^,300,000: 

(e)  For  "Iitepector  General,"  $14,600,000; 

(0  Notwithstending  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 101(1),  appropriations  hereby  author- 
ized for  "ftesearch  and  development"  and 
"Space  night,  control  and  date  communica- 
tions" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  Items  of  a  cap- 
Itel  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of  land) 
which  may  ibe  required  at  locations  other 
than  instellitions  of  the  Administration  for 
the  performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contrscte.  and  (2)  for  grante  to  non- 
profit institjitions  of  higher  education,  or  to 
nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary  pur- 
pose Is  the  cpnduct  of  scientific  research,  for 
purchase  on  construction  of  additional  re- 
search facllfltles;  and  title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  Stetes  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional progrim  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In 
any  such  graptee  Institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  gtant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  ensure  that  the  Unit- 
ed Stetes  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  Amds  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  and  "Space  night,  control 
and  date  communications"  pursuant  to  this 
act  may  be  ijsed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section for  the  construction  of  any  major  fa- 
cility, the  esfilmated  cost  of  which.  Including 
collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $750,000,  unless 
the  Administrator  or  the  Administrator's 
designee  ha^  notified  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Spate  and  Technology  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportetlon  of 
the  Senate,  df  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated cost  o^  such  facility. 

(g)  When  sd  specified  and  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  aii  appropriation  Act.  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment." !for  "Space  night,  control  and 
date  communications"  or  for  "Construction 
of  facilities"!  may  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  llinltetion,  and  (2)  contracte  may 
be  entered  Into  under  "Inspector  General" 
and  under  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" for  maintenance  and  operation  of  fii- 
cilltles.  and  tpv  other  services  to  be  provided, 
during  the  neptt  nscal  year. 

(h)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lOKdJ  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  icientlfic  consultetions  or  ex- 
traordinary Expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
the  Administrator,  and  his  de- 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
untlng  officers  of  the  Govem- 


authority  of 
termination 
upon  the  ac 
ment. 

(I)(l)  Fund 
sections  101  ( 
the  construe 
tions  to  exis 
habilitetion 


appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
),  (b),  and  (d)  may  be  used  for 
ion  of  new  facilities  and  addl- 
ing facilities,  and  for  repair,  re- 
or  modification  of  facilities, 
provided  the  cost  of  each  such  project,  in- 
cluding collaJteral  equipment,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $200,000. 

(2)  Funds  Appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections 101  (^)  and  (b)  may  be  used  for  un- 
foreseen programmatic  facility  project 
needs,  provided  the  cost  of  each  such  project, 
including  collateral  equipment,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $750,000. 

(3)  Funds  Appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 101(d)|  may  be  used  for  repair,  reha- 
bllltetlon  or  modification  of  facilities  con- 
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txolled  by  the  General  Services  Administxa- 
tion,  provided  the  cost  of  each  project,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  does  not  ex- 
ceed SSOO.OOO. 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  REPROGRAMMING  AUTHORITY 
SEC.  102.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (31),  inclusive,  of  sub- 
section 101(c)— 

(a)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  the  Administrator's  designee,  may  be  var- 
ied upward  10  percent,  or 

(b)  following  a  report  by  the  Administrator 
or  the  Administrator's  designee  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Senate,  on  the  circumstances  of 
such  action,  may  be  varied  upward  25  per- 
cent, to  meet  unusual  cost  variations. 

The  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under 
I)aragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  exceed  the 
total  of  the  amounts  specified  in  Section 
101(c). 

SPECIAL  REPROGRAMMING  AUTHORITY  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

Sec.  108.  Where  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  new  developments  or  scientific  or 
engineering  changes  in  the  imtional  program 
of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  have  oc- 
curred: and  that  such  changes  require  the 
use  of  additional  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
construction,  expansion,  or  modification  of 
facilities  at  any  location;  and  that  deferral 
of  such  action  until  the  enactment  of  the 
next  authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities;  the  Administrator 
may  transfer  not  to  exceed  Vi  of  1  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  Section 
101(a)  and  101(b)  to  the  "Construction  of  fa- 
cilities" appropriation  for  such  purposes. 
The  Administrator  may  also  use  up  to 
SIO.000,000  of  the  amounts  authorized  under 
Section  lOKc)  for  such  purposes.  The  funds  so 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tem- 
porary public  worlcs,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  iweparation.  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment.  No  such  funds  may  be 
obligated  until  a  period  of  30  days  lias  passed 
after  the  Administrator  or  the  Administra- 
tor's designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transiwr- 
tation  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  construction,  its  cost 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

LIMITATI0N8  ON  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act— 

(a)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation, 

(b)  no  amount  apisropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  subsections 
101(a).  101(b)  and  101(d), 

(c)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  either  such  com- 
mittee, 

unless  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed  after 
the  receipt  by  each  such  committee,  of  no- 
tice given  by  the  Administrator  or  the  Ad- 


ministrator's designee  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  proposed 
to  be  talten  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed  ac- 
tion. 

TITLE 

Sec.  105.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1992." 
TITLE   n— AMENDMENT  TO  THE   SPACE 

ACrr  ON  PROTECTION  OF  INFORMATION 

DEVELOPED       XWDER       SPACE       ACT 

AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  303  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  "(a)"  after  "303",  by  re- 
moving "and"  before  "B,",  and  by  adding 
after  "national  security"  the  following:  ", 
and  (C)  information  described  in  subsection 
(b).  below."  At  the  end  of  subsection  303(a). 
add  the  following  new  section: 

(b)  The  Administrator,  for  a  period  of  up  to 
five  years  after  the  development  of  Informa- 
tion that  results  from  activities  conducted 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  section  203(c)(5)  and  section 
203(cK6)  of  this  Act,  and  that  would  be  a 
trade  secret  or  commercial  or  financial  in- 
formation that  is  privileged  or  confidential 
under  the  meaning  of  section  552(b)(4)  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  if  the  informa- 
tion had  been  obtained  from  a  non-Federal 
party  participating  in  such  an  agreement, 
may  provide  appropriate  protection  against 
the  dissemination  of  such  information,  in- 
cluding exemption  from  subchapter  II  of 
Chapter  5  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code. 

SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  A  BILL 

(To  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  space  flight, 
control  and  data  communications,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  Inspector  General, 
and  for  other  purposes) 

SECTION  lOI 

Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  would 
authorize  to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
funds,  in  the  total  amount  of  S15,753.999,796 
as  follows:  (a)  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment," a  total  of  14  program  line  items  ag- 
gregating the  sum  of  $7,196,500,000;  (b)  for 
"Space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions," a  total  of  4  line  items  aggregating 
the  sum  of  $5,508,299,796;  (c)  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities,"  a  total  of  31  line  items  ag- 
gregating the  sum  of  $480,300,000;  (d)  for  "Re- 
search and  program  management." 
$2,452,300,000;  and  (e)  for  "Inspector  General," 
$14,600,000. 

Section  1001(c)  includes  a  reduction  of 
$5,700,000  in  facilities  projects  consistent 
with  Administration  proposals  to  malce  regu- 
latory reforms  under  and  legislative  changes 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Subsection  (f)  would  authorize  the  use  of  ai>- 
propriations  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" and  "Space  Qlght,  control  and  data 
communications"  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  lOl(i)  for:  (1)  items  of  a 
capital  nature  (other  than  the  acquisition  of 
land)  required  at  locations  other  than  NASA 
installations  for  the  performance  of  research 
and  development  contracts;  and  (2)  grants  to 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
to  nonprofit  organizations,  whose  primary 
purpose  is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional  re- 
search facilities.  Title  to  such  facilities  shall 
be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator  determines   that   the   national 


program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organization. 
Moreover,  each  such  grant  shall  be  made 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  find  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  receive  benefit  therefrom  ade- 
quate to  justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case,  no  funds  naay  be  used  for 
construction  of  a  facility  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection,  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$750,000,  unless  the  Administrator  notifies 
the  specified  committees  of  the  Congress,  of 
the  nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost  of 
such  &cility. 

Subsection  (g)  Would  provide  that,  when  so 
specified  and  to  the  extent  provided  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act,  any  amount  appropriated 
for  "Research  and  development,"  "Space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications."  or 
for  "Construction  of  facilities"  may  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
Subsection  (2)  states  that  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  "Inspector  General"  and  "Re- 
search and  program  management"  appro- 
priations are  available  for  contracts  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities  and 
for  other  services  for  this  fiscal  year  and  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (h)  would  authorize  the  use  of 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  the  "Research  and 
program  management"  appropriation  for  sci- 
entific consultation  or  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, including  representation  and  official 
entertainment  expenses,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator,  whose  determination 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Subsection  (i)(l)  would  provide  that  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and  devel- 
opment." "Space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications."  and  "Research  and  pro- 
gram management."  not  in  excess  of  $200,000 
per  project  (including  collateral  equipment) 
may  be  used  for  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties and  additions  to  existing  facilities,  and 
for  rei)air.  rehabilitation,  or  modification  of 
facilities. 

Subsection  (i)(2)  would  provide  that  not  to 
exceed  $750,000  per  project  of  "Research  and 
development"  and  "Space  flight,  control  and 
data  communications"  funds  may  be  used  for 
facility  repair  or  modification  due  to  unfore- 
seen programmatic  needs. 

Subsection  (i)(3)  would  provide  that  not  in 
excess  of  SSOO.OOO  per  project  (including  col- 
lateral equipment)  of  funds  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  program  management"  may 
be  used  for  work  on  facilities  owned  or  leased 
by  the  General  Services  Administration. 

SECTION  lOa— ADMINISTRATOR'S 
REPROGRAMMINO  AUTHORITY 

Section  102  would  authorize  upward  vari- 
ations of  the  siuns  authorized  for  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  line  items  of  10  per- 
cent at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  the  Administrator's  designee,  or  of  25  per- 
cent following  a  report  by  the  Administrator 
or  the  Administrator's  designee  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation'of  the  Senate  on  the  circumstances  of 
such  action,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual cost  variations.  However,  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  these  line 
items  may  not  exceed  the  total  sum  author- 
ized for  "Construction  of  facilities"  under 
subsection  101(c). 

SECTION  IflS— SPECIAL  REPROGRAMMING 
AUTHORITY  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACIUTIES 

Section  103  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  Vi  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
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for  "Research  and  development"  and  "Space 
flight,  control  and  data  conununications" 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 
"Construction  of  facilities"  appropriation,  to 
be  available  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
and  land  acquisition  at  any  location  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  new  develop- 
ments or  scientific  or  engineering  changes  in 
the  national  aeronautical  and  space  program 
have  occurred;  and  that  such  changes  require 
the  use  of  additional  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
construction,  expansion  or  modification  of 
liaclllties  at  any  location;  and  that  deferral 
of  such  action  until  the  next  authorization 
Act  is  enacted  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  Additionally,  up  to 
S10,000.000  of  "Construction  of  fticllltles" 
ftmds  may  be  used  for  these  purposes.  How- 
ever, no  such  funds  may  be  obligated  until  30 
days  have  passed  after  the  Administrator  or 
the  Administrator's  designee  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  a  written 
reimrt  containing  a  description  of  the  con- 
struction, its  cost,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

SECTION  lO*— UMTTATIONS  ON  AUTHORITy 

Section  104  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act— 

(a)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orlgrl- 
nally  made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science.  Space  and  Technology  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation, 

(b)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  subsections 
101(a),  101(b)  and  101(d),  and 

(c)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  either  such  com- 
mittee, 

unless  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed  after 
the  receipt  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Science,  Space  and  Technology  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  notice  given  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Administrator's  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action. 

SECTION  106— TfTLE 

Section  105  would  provide  that  the  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act,  1993." 

TTTLK  n— AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SPACE 
ACrr  ON  PROTECTION  OF  INFORMATION 
DEVELOPED  UNDER  SPACE  ACT 
AGREEMENTS 

The  purpose  of  Section  301  is  to  amend  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide 
NASA  withe  the  authority  to  protect  certain 
Information,  including  withholding  from 
pablic  diaclosore,  resulting  from  research 
and  development  activities  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  NASA  under  section 
a08(cX5)  or  section  a03(cK6)  of  such  Act.  The 
protection  would  be  for  a  period  of  up  to  five 
years  after  the  development  of  information, 
and  would  apply  to  any  information  that 
would  be  a  tntde  secret  or  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial InformaUon  that  U  privileged  or 
confldential  within  the  meaning  of  section 
66a(bX4)  of  TlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  if  ob- 


tained icom  a  non-federal  party  participat- 
ing in  such  agreements. 

This  authority  Is  virtually  the  same  (ex- 
cept fof  structural  changes  necessary  to 
Interface  with  the  Space  Act)  as  that  pro- 
vided la  section  3133(a)(7)  of  Public  Law  101- 
189  for  fhe  protection  of  the  same  informa- 
tion as  that  resulting  from  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  section  12  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  rnoa).  The  Congress,  In  providing 
such  authority  in  Public  Law  101-189,  recog- 
nized thit  the  lack  of  protection  for  such  in- 
formation was  a  signincant  reason  for  com- 
panies' feluctance  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
research  and  development  agreements  with 
the  Fedntil  laboratories,  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  i^ake  such  agreements  more  effective 
Instruments  for  cooperative  research  (Con- 
ference Report  101-331,  November  7,  1989,  ac- 
companjlng  H.R.  2461;  discussion  of  Tech- 
nology TJransfer  (sees.  3031-3133)). 

NASAjuses  the  authority  provided  in  sec- 
tion 203(fc)(5)  or  203(c)(6)  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics! and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  enter;  into  agreements  that  are  virtually 
Identical  to.  and  produce  the  same  results  as, 
those  authorized  by  section  12  of  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980.  Th«  continuing  use  of  such  Space  Act 
authorl»  by  NASA  was  expressly  recognized 
In  the  riouse-Senate  Conference  Report  for 
H.R.  37|3  (which  became  Pub.  L.  99-502 
amending  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovatlt)n  Act  of  1980  to  provide  the  section 
12  autho^ty  therein)  by  the  statement: 

"This  authority  [to  enter  into  cooperative 
research  jand  development  agreements]  is  op- 
tional in  both  [House  and  Senate)  versions 
and  is  n^t  Intended  to  affect  previously  ex- 
isting cooperative  agreement  authority,  such 
as  the  »ace  Act  provisions,  which  for  al- 
most thiee  decades  have  permitted  NASA 
laboratotles  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments." 

Thus.  Action  201  is  Intended  to  provide  the 
same  prc^tion  for  the  same  type  of  infor- 
mation resulting  fi-om  the  same  type  of 
agreements  entered  into  by  NASA  under  its 
Si>ace  Ac*  authority  as  those  entered  into  by 
other  agencies  under  the  authority  provided 
by  section  12  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology liinovatlon  Act.  This  is  in  further- 
ance of  ^he  Congressional  Intent  to  make 
such  agr^ments  instruments  for  cooperative 
research.}  irrespective  of  the  specific  author- 
ity relief  on  in  entering  into  such  agree- 
ments. 

No  ad(^tlonal  protection  is  sought  for  in- 
formatioi  obtained  flrom  a  non-federal  party 
participating  in  such  agreements  (as  distin- 
guished from  information  resulting  from 
NASA's  activities  under  the  agreement)  in 
that  adepuate  protection  Is  considered  to 
exist  under  subsection  (b)(4)  of  5  U.S.C.  552 
for  such  mformatlon.e 

•  Mr.  B  OLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  i  lonths  have  proven  to  be  dif- 
ficult 01  es  for  the  U.S.  civil  space  pro- 
gram, la  addition  to  a  long,  highly  pub- 
licized »erie8  of  hydrogen  leaks  and 
cracks  In  the  fleet  of  space  shuttles, 
the  $2.1  billion  Hubble  space  telescope 
was  found  to  be  flawed,  and  Congress 
directed'  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  [NASA]  to  rede- 
sign thejspace  station  Freedom  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  growing  numbers  of 
technicail  problems  and  to  reduce  the 
total  pr<^ject  cost. 

Yet,  wfcile  NASA  was  working  to  ad- 
dress th^se  important  problems,  others 
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in  the  adn^inistration  sou«rht  to  initi- 
ate long-term  space  exploration 
projects  casting  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  UMortunately,  the  National 
Space  Couacil  has  attempted  to  pursue 
a  program  lof  human  exploration  of  the 
Moon  and  Klars  without  giving  us  any 
idea  of  hov  to  pay  for  such  an  initia- 
tive. This  type  of  approach  is  precisely 
why  the  Congress  must  take  a  strong 
leadership  role  in  ensuring  that  the 
space  program  has  the  appropriate  pri- 
orities as  we  proceed  through  this  dec- 
ade of  the  2l8t  century. 

Mr.  Presl  dent,  it  is  essential  that  we 
continue  w  th  a  vigorous  space  and  aer- 
onautics pi  ogram.  I  firmly  believe  that 
a  balanced  program  that  will  ensure 
continued  pursuit  of  space  science, 
technology  and  exploration  programs 
is  critical  1  ,o  the  future  success  of  this 
of  this  Nation. 

However,! it  is  equally  important  that 
our  efforts  in  space  are  consistent  with 
our  ability  to  pay  for  them.  The  future 
benefits  of  jour  exploration  and  utiliza- 
tion of  space  will  be  wasted  if  future 
generation! ;  continue  to  be  burdened 
with  the  dsbt  this  administration  in- 
sists on  ace  umulating. 

Working  with  limited  resources 
therefore  irill  be  the  key  issue  for 
NASA  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In 
that  regard,  the  President's  budget  for 
NASA  requtests  an  increase  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion over  purrent  funding  levels,  to 
nearly  $15.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
While  some  will  say  that  this  is  nec- 
essary to  etsure  the  continued  growth 
in  our  spa:e  programs,  it  represents 
nearly  20  p«  rcent  of  the  increased  funds 
to  be  made  available  under  last  year's 
budget  agreement  to  all  nondefense 
discretional  y  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1992. 

Mr.  Presjdent,  when  the  Commerce 
Committee  begins  our  hearings  on  the 
details  of  tlie  NASA  fiscal  year  1992  au- 
thorization bill,  our  efforts  will  be  di- 
rected toward  securing  as  much  of  the 
proposed  increase  as  possible.  However, 
realities  di<jtate  that  we  likely  will  be 
forced  to  Consider  a  more  realistic 
funding  plai  i  for  NASA.  Recognition  of 
these  constraints  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  loig-term  stability  of  NASA's 
space  and  aeronautics  programs.  We 
want  to  avc  id  any  future  disruption  in 
these  impor  tant  programs. 

It  is  therefore  critical  that  we  work 
to  develop  i  consensus  on  the  needs  of 
the  U.S.  space  program.  We  all  have 
wish  lists.  There  are  many  things  each 
one  of  us  wtould  like  to  see  our  astro- 
nauts do.  there  are  several  planets  we 
would  like  to  explore,  and  there  are 
countless  stars  in  the  universe  we 
would  like  to  study.  But  the  space  pro- 
gram, like  all  others,  must  function 
within  a  se^  of  agreed-upon  priorities. 
This  is  ou^  mission  in  the  coming 
months. 

Mr.  Presi(  ent.  in  this  vein.  I  join  the 
chairman  o  the  Science.  Technology, 
and  Space  I  subcommittee  in  introduc- 
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ing  today,  by  request,  the  fiscal  year 
1992  NASA  authorization  legrislation 
proposed  by  the  administi-ation.  This 
legrislation  should  serve  to  continue  the 
dialog  on  NASA  funding,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  us  in  working  to 
establish  realistic  priorities  that  will 
ensure  the  success  of  the  U.S.  space 
program  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  be- 
yond.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Wellstone,  Mr.  Lieberman. 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Seymour, 
Bradley,    Mr.    D'Amato 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Specter,    Mr.    Grassley, 
Levin,      Mr.      Kennedy, 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.J.   Res.    110.    Joint   resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  lead  an  effort  to  promptly  re- 
peal United  Nations  General  Assembly 
Resolution  3379;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

REPEAL  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION  3379 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  15  years  Resolution  3379,  the 
obscene  1975  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolution  which  found  Zionism  to  be  a 
form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion, has  damaged  the  reputation  of 
the  United  Nations,  maligned  the  State 
of  Israel,  given  license  to  anti-Semi- 
tism and  interfered  with  the  search  for 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
There  are  those  who  have  continued  to 
urge  that  this  resolution  should  be  re- 
pealed, but  this  has  sometimes  been  a 
lonely  struggle,  considered  by  many  to 
be  quixotic.  Some  even  argued  that  it 
was  better  to  keep  quiet  about  this  ob- 
scene resolution.  Overall  there  has 
been  an  inability  to  understand  just 
how  dangerous  this  resolution  was  to 
the  State  of  Israel. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  however,  I  was  able 
to  report  a  significant  development  In 
the  continuing  efforts  to  repeal  Resolu- 
tion 3379.  We  had  heard  repeated  hints 
of  a  Soviet  willingness  to  join  us  in 
seeking  to  rescind  this  vicious  canard 
which  they  once  Initiated  and  worked 
so  hard  to  adopt.  Almost  a  year  ago,  on 
March  30,  1990.  I  chaired  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions entitled  "Revoking  the  U.N.  Zi- 
onism Resolution."  At  that  hearing  an 
administration  witness  testified  that 
the  Soviets  no  longer  supported  Reso- 
lution 3379.  For  almost  a  year  Soviet 
representatives  have  continued  to  sig- 
nal this  Important  change  of  policy  In 
meetings  behind  closed  doors. 

Now,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
they  have  chosen  to  do  so  in  public. 
The  February  15  issue  of  the  Long  Is- 


land Jewish  World  reports  that  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Yully  Vorontsov  declared  at  a  recent 
press  conference  that  "the  idea  of  the 
2Uonism  resolution  was  false,  it  should 
be  repealed." 

On  November  10,  1975, 1  took  the  floor 
of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  as  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United 
States,  to  state  that,  "The  United 
States  of  America  declares  that  it  does 
not  acknowledge,  it  will  not  abide  by, 
it  will  never  acquiesce  to  this  infamous 
act."  Now,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  seconds  my  words. 
Support  for  Resolution  3379  is  a  legacy 
which  the  Soviet  Union  brings  to  the 
quest  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
a  poisonous  legacy,  one  which  they 
must  repudiate.  Openly.  Unequivocally. 
Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Vorontsov 's 
reported  remarks  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  this  challenge.  Indeed,  his 
statement  presents  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity for  Secretary  of  State  Baker  to 
propose  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
that  our  nations  take  the  lead  this  fall 
in  cosponsoring  the  General  Assembly 
a  resolution  rescinding  Resolution  3379. 

I  am  Introducing  a  joint  resolution 
today  which  calls  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  to- 
gether to  lead  a  fight  to  repeal  Resolu- 
tion 3379.  As  I  have  noted,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
help  us  lead  this  battle.  What  better 
way  could  there  be  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  show  that  it  is  sincere  in  its 
desire  for  peace? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  joint 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
Resolution  3379  (XXX),  which  equates  Zion- 
ism with  racism — 

(a)  has  been  unhelpful  in  the  context  of  the 
search  for  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East; 

(b)  Is  inconsistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(c)  remains  unacceptable  as  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  Zionism;  and, 

(d)  has  served  to  escalate  reli^ous  animos- 
ity and  incite  anti-Semitism; 

Whereas  the  United  States  vigorously  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  Resolution  3379  and 
has  never  acquiesced  to  its  content; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  adoption  of  Resolution  3379  but 
has  now  stated  that  it  no  longer  supports  the 
resolution; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  participate  In  the  search  for  a  Just 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  should 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  tteace  by 
working  to  repeal  Resolution  3379:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it  hereby 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  lead  an  effort  to 
promptly  repeal  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  3379  (XXX).» 

•  Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 


calling  for  the  repeal  of  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  3379.  Resolution 
3379  condemns  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism,  and  just  as  it  was  a  travesty 
when  it  passed  the  United  Nations  15 
years  ago.  it  remains  a  terrible  mis- 
carriage of  justice  today. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  good 
Mend  firom  New  York,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
for  his  tireless  opposition  to  Resolu- 
tion 3379  since  its  passage  in  1975.  As 
the  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  at  the  time  of  its 
passage,  he  has  relentlessly  pursued  its 
repeal. 

When  the  United  Nations  passed  Res- 
olution 3379.  it  struck  at  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  State  of  Israel— to  provide 
a  safe  haven  for  Jews  all  over  the 
world.  Moreover,  the  negative  impact 
of  this  resolution  continues  to  be  evi- 
denced today  because  its  existence  is  a 
major  Impediment  to  the  peace  process 
in  the  Middle  East. 

With  the  cessation  of  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  we  now  have  a  historic  op- 
portunity for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
But,  how  can  peace  proceed  when  the 
United  Nations  continues  to  condenm 
Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism?  As  a  first 
step,  the  United  Nations  should  move 
quickly  to  repeal  (General  Assembly 
Resolution  3379  or  risk  losing  what 
could  be  a  real  opportunity  for  peace  in 
the  region. 

The  United  States  opposed  this  reso- 
lution when  it  passed  in  1975  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  today.  Many  nations, 
for  whatever  reason,  voted  in  favor  of 
Resolution  3379  in  1975.  Already,  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  was  an  outsiwken 
supporter  of  Resolution  3379,  has  re- 
versed its  position  and  publicly  called 
for  the  resolution's  repeal. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  by  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Yully  Vorontsov,  the  So- 
viet Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  has  expressed  his  strong 
support  for  repeal  of  the  resolution.  I 
call  on  other  countries  to  express  their 
support  for  its  repeal  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  111.  A  resolution  marking 
the  75th  anniversary  of  chartering  by 
act  of  Congress  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

MARKIMO  THE  TSTH  ANNTVERSART  OF  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15,  1916,  President  Wilson  signed 
into  law  a  bill  authorizing  a  congres- 
sional charter  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  The  charter  gave  special  pro- 
tection and  recognition  to  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  represented  congressional 
support  for  the  goals  and  principles  of 
Scouting.  Today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  mark  the  75th  anniversary 
of  this  historic  charter.  I  ask  my  col- 
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leagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  by  again  showing 
congressional  support  for  Scouting. 

In  the  summer  of  1989,  I  attended  the 
Boy  Scouts  Jamboree  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill, 
VA,  where  thousands  of  young  people 
from  all  over  the  world  met  to  cele- 
brate Scouting.  That  day,  I  saw  that 
Scouting  continues  to  thrive  by  teach- 
ing children  the  principles  and  skills 
that  will  guide  them  throughout  their 
lives.  I  also  saw  how  Scouting  has 
changed  since  my  days  in  Scouting. 
Scouts  were  participating  in  the  tradi- 
tional aspects  of  Scouting  that  I  grew 
up  with:  camping,  athletics  and  com- 
munity service.  But  I  also  saw  how 
Scouts  were  addressing  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse,  school  dropouts,  and  pollu- 
tion. Scouting  continues  to  adapt  and 
to  evolve,  and  is  helping  our  children 
to  address  the  problems  of  the  1990's. 

Scouting  is  able  to  evolve  because  it 
is  grounded  in  timeless  ideals.  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  a  Boy  Scout?  On  one 
level,  it  means  that  Boy  Scouts  stand 
for  a  set  of  goals  and  principles.  A 
Scout  is  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful, 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient, 
cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and  rev- 
erent. It  means  that  a  Scout  pledges  to 
be  physically  strong,  mentally  awake, 
morally  straight. 

These  principles  have  a  lot  of  staying 
power.  They  are  not  merely  rules  of 
conduct.  They  aren't  principles  that 
work  only  within  the  circle  of  the 
troop  or  the  circle  of  the  campflre; 
they're  much  broader  than  that.  The 
values  you  learn  as  a  Scout  are  like  a 
compass.  They  can  help  you  find  your 
way  through  difficult  and  sometimes 
unchartered  terrain. 

Scouting  is  a  way  to  be  open  to  indi- 
vidual strengths  as  well  as  individual 
differences.  Scouting  is  a  way  to  dis- 
cover that  each  individual  has  the  ca- 
pability to  respond  to  challenges, 
whether  physical  or  mental.  Scouting 
is  a  way  to  understand  that  each  indi- 
vidual has  the  ability  to  meet  adver- 
sity and  to  overcome  hardship.  Scout- 
ing is  a  way  to  understand  that  each 
individual  has  something  valuable  and 
unique  to  contribute  to  his  commu- 
nity. 

The  values  of  Scouting  are  durable. 
They  can  provide  a  way  to  see  and  to 
deal  with  a  changing  world.  And  they 
can  last  a  lifetime.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  their  contribution  to 
our  children  and  to  our  Nation.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s. » 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btro]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  9. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  foreign  aid  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  countries 
in  transition  trom  communism  to  de- 
mocracy. 


tie 


naine 


S.  32 

request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
was  added  as  a  cosponor  of  S. 

11  to  increase  the  rate  of  special 
payable    to    persons    on    the 

of  Honor  Roll,  and  for  other  pur- 
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S.  134 

At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  his 
name  vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
134,  a  )ill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Marshals 
Associfition 

S.  311 

1  he    request    of   Mr.    Roth,    the 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
and   the   Senator  from   Mis- 
[Mr.  LOTT]  were  added  as  co- 
of  S.  311,  a  bill  to  make  long- 
insurance  available  to  civil- 
F^eral  employees,  and  for  other 


S.  3G0 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  W  ELLSTONE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missisiippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were  added  as 
cospon  sors  of  S.  360,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Snail  Business  Administration  to 
provid !  financial  and  business  develop- 
ment issistance  to  military  reservists' 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  576 

At  tie  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
if  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
I  Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  co- 
sponsa :  of  S.  576,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Intern  il  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
credit  against  tax  for  employers 
who  pFovide  on-site  day-care  facilities 
for  deaendents  of  their  employees, 
s.  ess 
At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  m  me  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
nectici  it  [Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as 
a  cosp  )nsor  of  S.  693,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Ini^rnal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  i  ndividuals  who  are  involuntarily 
unemp  loyed  to  withdraw  funds  from  in- 
dividui  tl  retirement  accounts  and  other 
qualifi^  retirement  plans  without  in- 
currini :  a  tax  penalty. 

8.  720 

At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  }f  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ji  )HNSTON]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  p.  720,  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistaince  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  to  improve  urban  education, 
and  foi  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  1 16  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [1  Ir.  Sanpord],  and  the  Senator 
from  llississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were 
added  is  "Year  of  the  Wetlands". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  tie  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  )f  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
GlenK  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senat«  Joint  Resolution  8,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  4  proclamation  designating  each 
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beginning  on  November 
November  22,  1992,  as  "Na- 
Week." 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  69 

request  of  Mr.  Riegle,   the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Jo^nt  Resolution  69,  a  joint  res- 
designate  the  week   com- 
5,  1991,  through  May  11, 
^lational  Correctional  Officers 


J  lay 


mencing 
1991.  as  " 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  lequest  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  ;he  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mj  .  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [lAr.  Graham],  the  Senator 
from  Masiachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  f-om  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl], 
the  Senatpr  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
kulski],  tie  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mi.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator 
from  Arize  na  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Qlinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  LoTT],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the 
Senator  f-om  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
and  the  Slenator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  97.  a  joint  res- 
olution tc  recognize  and  honor  mem- 
bers of  th( !  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Fo:  -ces  of  the  United  States  for 
their  conlribution  to  victory  in  the 
Persian  G\  ilf . 

SENAT  !  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Bore  4]  was  added  a.8  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  12,  a 
concurreni  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Ihe  Congress  that  the  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, inck  ding  Arab  Americans,  should 
be  protect  id  at  all  times,  and  particu- 
larly durir  g  times  of  international  con- 
flict of  waj  ■,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8ENAT  !  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gort)n],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [M  r.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  SEYMOim],  the  Senator 
from  Sout  1  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the 
Senator  fi'om  Montana  [Mr.  BimNS], 
the  Senate  r  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowl- 
er], the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  an<  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  jConcurrent  Resolution  16,  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  Arab 
States  to  recognize,  and  end  the  state 
of  belligerency  with,  Israel. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  n 

At  the  liequest  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
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lDley,  the 
West  Vir- 


ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  81.  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Baltic  States  for  their  efforts 
to  regain  independence  and  urging 
measures  to  support  such  efforts. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  82,  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  POW/ 
MIA  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JOHN  VOELKER 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  a  great 
Michigan  citizen  and  a  very  dear  long 
time  friend,  John  Voelker.  John  had  a 
vast  number  of  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, among  them  being  his  extraor- 
dinary talent  as  a  writer.  Under  the 
pen  name  of  Robert  Traver,  John  wrote 
niunerous  books  and  articles,  the  most 
famous  being  "Anatomy  of  a  Murder," 
which  was  later  made  into  a  movie 
starring  Jimmy  Stewart,  George  C. 
Scott,  and  Lee  Remick. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  many 
books  on  the  joys  of  fishing,  John 
wrote: 

I  llsh.  because  In  a  world  where  most  men 
seem  to  spend  their  lives  doing  things  they 
hate,  my  fishing-  Is  at  once  an  endless  source 
of  delight  and  an  act  of  small  rebellion. 

Between  John's  writing,  his  fishing, 
and  his  story  telling,  John  was  an  end- 
less source  of  delight  to  everyone  who 
knew  him  and  who  knew  his  work. 
That  delight  will  live  on  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  already  mentioned 
accomplishments,  John  was  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  having  been  an 
attorney  for  63  years  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court. 
His  toughness  and  his  fairness  as  a  ju- 
rist are  as  legendary  as  his  writing  and 
Hshlng. 

Several  years  ago,  I  had  the  distinct 
honor  of  visiting  John  at  his  camp  in 
upper  Michigan.  That  is  a  day  that  I 
will  never  forget.  John  was  a  mar- 
velous host.  That  day  he  taught  me  to 
fly  fish.  Needless  to  say,  his  patience 
was  endless,  surpassed  only  by  his 
sense  of  humor. 

CBS  Correspondent  Charles  Rural  t 
said  that  John  Voelker  was  the  great- 
est man  he  had  met  in  his  first  20  years 
on  the  road  for  CBS  News.  Knowing 
John,  he  would  want  us  to  celebrate  his 
passing  with  a  good  drink  in  one  hand. 
a  fishing  pole  in  the  other,  and  good 
humor  on  our  lips.  I  salute  that  great 
man  and  celebrate  a  life  well  lived.* 


DEINDUSTRIALIZATION 
•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  widely  read  economics  col- 
umnist Warren  Brookes  wrote  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Times  which 
shocked  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
the  United  States  has  been  losing  its 
industrial  base  for  the  last  decade  or 
so.  His  February  14  column,  entitled 
"Whatever  Happened  to  Deindustrial- 
ization?",  reported  the  results  of  a  re- 
cent Commerce  Department  study. 
Brookes  observed  that,  according  to 
that  report,  manufacturing  share  of 
GNP  in  the  1980"s— the  measure  of  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  industrial  sector- 
matched  that  of  the  heyday  of  manu- 
factioring  activity  in  the  1960's. 

It's  relevant  to  take  note  of  this  arti- 
cle today  because  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
have  just  released  their  annual  report 
for  1991.  Not  surprisingly,  the  JEC  re- 
port affirms  what  the  Conunerce  De- 
partment has  found.  And  that  is  that 
the  policies  of  lower  taxes,  less  uimec- 
essary  government  regulations,  and 
more  economic  freedom  which  were 
championed  by  Republicans  during  the 
1980's  rejuvenated  the  entire  economy, 
including  our  industrial  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Warren 
Brookes  article  of  February  14,  1991,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  suggest 
that  my  colleagues  read  the  Repub- 
lican version  of  the  JEC  annual  report 
which  will  be  made  available  to  their 
offices  shortly. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  14, 1991] 

Whatever  Happened  to 
deindustrialization? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  readers  of  this 
column,  but  last  week's  front-page  story  In 
the  New  York  Times  had  to  be  a  shocker  to 
its  "domlnant-medla-culture"  readers. 

The  Times  reported  that  at  the  end  of  the 
much-maligned  Reagan  decade  of  the  '80s, 
"manufacturing  productivity— the  measure 
of  output  per  hours  worked— climbed  to  a 
record  level  In  1990. 

"What  is  more,  factories  making  every- 
thing from  chemicals  to  cars  now  account 
for  a  robust  23.3  percent  of  the  nation's  gross 
national  product  .  .  .  [This]  matches  the 
level  of  output  achieved  In  the  19608,  when 
American  factories  hummed  at  a  feverish 
clip." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Times  wrote,  "a  re- 
lated report  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stotis- 
tlcs  showed  that  manufacturing  productivity 
grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3.6  percent 
during  the  19608,  almost  three  times  as  fast 
as  in  the  19708." 

In  fact,  during  the  1960s,  the  United  States 
enjoyed  its  best  manufacturing  competitive- 
ness performance  of  any  decade  since  World 
War  n.  Said  the  Times,  "The  new  daU  put 
United  States  manufacturers  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Japan  and  Western  Europe." 

That  is  why  the  U.S.  share  of  world  manu- 
facturing exports  rose  In  the  1960s,  along 
with  the  U.S.  share  of  total  industrial  em- 
ployment for  all  24  nations  that  make  up  the 
Organization  for  Ekionomlc  Cooperation  and 
Development. 


If  these  facts  surprise  you,  you  are  not 
alone.  During  the  19608.  Americans  were  fed 
a  diet  of  non-stop  nonsense  about  the  alleged 
"McDonaldlzlng"  of  the  U.S.  economy.  One 
of  the  principal  sources  of  this  claptrap.  Pro- 
fessor Barry  Bluestone  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  had  the  gall  to  tell  the  New 
York  Times,  "The  warnings  I  and  others 
raised  In  the  early  1980b  were  listened  to. 
Manufacturing  became  more  competitive.  I 
find  this  rather  gratifying." 

Give  us  a  break,  Baxry!  Mr.  Bluestone  and 
his  partner,  Bennett  Harrison  of  Boston  (Al- 
lege, were  trumpeting  the  "delndus- 
triallzatlon"  and  "low-pay  Jobs  "  myths  all 
through  the  1986  pre-election  propaganda 
drive  and  were  among  the  principal  "schol- 
arly" resources  for  the  congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Hardly  a  month  went  by,  back  then,  with- 
out some  new,  largely  fictitious  JEC  horror 
story  about  the  collapsing  U.S.  industrial 
and  Job  base  showing  up  on  network  news. 
Mr.  Bluestone  and  Mr.  Harrison  published  a 
book  on  this  In  time  for  the  1968  election 
campaign. 

If  only  they  were  now  as  intellectually 
above  board  as  Princeton  economists  Wil- 
liam Baumol  and  Sue  Anne  Batey  Blackman 
and  New  York  University  economist  Edward 
Wolff,  who  in  1989  authored  a  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Press  book.  "Pro- 
ductivity and  American  Leadership:  The 
Long  View." 

In  it,  the  authors  admit  they  had  once  pro- 
moted the  mjrths  of  the  U.S.  industrial  de- 
cline and  were  surprised  when  they  took  a 
more  careful  look.  In  careful  statistical 
analysis,  they  blew  away  the  central  Blue- 
stone/Harrison  myths: 

"The  conclusion  [about  deindustrtal- 
izatlon]  is  fundamentally  illusory,  i.e..  there 
has  been  virtually  no  change  in  the  share  of 
real  national  output  constituted  by  serv- 
ices." In  fact,  revised  data  now  show  that 
this  share  rose  from  21.1  percent  in  1960  to 
23.3  percent  in  1990.  (See  table.) 

More  Important,  Baumol  &  Co.  found 
"there  Is  no  sign  that  the  U.S.  is  shifting 
into  services  any  more  rapidly  than  other  In- 
dustrialized economies."  Indeed,  from  1973, 
the  U.S.  share  of  total  industrial  Jobs  of 
member  nations  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  rose 
from  25.6  percent  to  29.0  percent,  while  the 
U.S.  share  of  OECD  manufacturing  output 
rose  from  36  percent  to  38.7  percent. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  shift  into  service  employ- 
ment has  been  the  second-lowest  of  the  19 
largest  OECD  countries.  From  1965  to  1960, 
U.S.  service  emplojmient  share  rose  10  per- 
cent, while  Japan's  rose  31  percent  and  Can- 
ada's rose  14  percent. 

Baumol  &  Co.  also  say  the  basic  reason  for 
these  global  shifts  to  service-sector  employ- 
ment is  what  they  call  "the  cost  disease"  of 
government  and  govemmentrprovided  serv- 
ices. 

"The  cost-disease  model  helps  to  explain  a 
widely  noted  (and  deplored)  phenomenon. 
This  is  the  fact  that  despite  a  rapidly  rising 
real  cost  of  a  number  of  stagnant  services, 
their  quality  has  deteriorated  markedly.  For 
example,  street  cleaning  in  the  cities  has  be- 
come ix)orer,  and  the  streets  grown  dirtier. 
Postal  deliveries  have  become  less  frequent." 

As  government's  share  of  Industrialized  de- 
mocracies has  risen,  their  total  overall  pro- 
ductivity performance  has  fallen  sharply. 
From  1947  to  1976,  while  total  U.S.  productiv- 
ity rose  an  average  of  2.2  percent  a  year,  pro- 
ductivity In  government-owned  or-operated 
industries  was  negative  0.2  percent. 

The  central  message  of  the  Baumol  book 
supports    the    new    Commerce    Department 
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study:  Contrary  to  mjrths,  the  U.S.  indus- 
trial economy  is  alive,  well  and  growing.  Our 
weakest  link  Is  government.* 


BUILDINQ  DEMOCRACY  SHOULD  BE 
THE  PRIORITY  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  weeks  Yugoslavia  has 
gone  through  a  period  of  turmoil  un- 
surpassed in  Its  post-World-War  n  his- 
tory. As  talks  on  the  country's  future 
have  foundered,  military  units  have  at 
various  times  and  places  been  put  on  a 
high  state  of  alert,  and  the  threat  of 
civil  unrest  and  ethnic  violence  has 
loomed  large.  As  I  prepare  to  lead  a 
United  States  delegation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  to 
Yugoslavia  early  next  week,  there  is 
certainly  reason  for  deep  concern  re- 
garding the  future  of  that  beautiful, 
proud,  and  historic  country.  However, 
continued  efforts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Markovic 
to  bring  about  true  economic  reform, 
decisions  at  the  republic  and  Federal 
levels  to  exercise  restraint  at  the  very 
moment  when  open  conflict  seems 
most  likely,  and  yesterday's  decision 
by  the  Federal  Presidency  that  nego- 
tiations will  resume  next  week  between 
the  republics  on  the  structure  of  a  fu- 
ture Yugoslav  community,  all,  in  my 
mind,  demonstrate  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Yugoslav  peoples  to  find  a 
peacef\il  solution  to  their  problems. 
The  future  of  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  for  the  Yugoslavs  themselves 
to  determine  and  for  us  to  view  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  own  CSCE  commit- 
ments on  relations  between  states.  Our 
main  concern  should  be  to  see  that  de- 
cisions are  made  in  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  fashion,  without  resort  to 
the  use  of  force.  When  I  go  to  Yugo- 
slavia. I  hope  that  all  Yugoslavs,  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  religion,  or  po- 
litical persuasion,  will  agree  with  me 
on  this  critical  point.* 
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mass  deportation  on  June  14.  1941.  And 
then,  as  the  Latvian  people  were  strug- 
gling bo  rebuild  their  nation  out  of  the 
rubbli  I,  came  this  heinous  act  of  a 
blood  hirsty  tyrant— an  act  which  in 
addition  to  its  tragic  human  toll  also 
broke  the  back  of  Latvia's  agrarian 
econony.  "For  our  people,"  wrote  the 
Populir  Front  of  Latvia  2  years  ago, 
"this  wound  will  never  truly  heal." 

Mr.  President,  while  the  United 
State)  I  is  preparing  to  help  shape  a  new 
world  order  in  the  Middle  East,  an 
order  based  on  respect  for  the  sov- 
ereigi  ty  of  nations  and  on  intolerance 
of  agi  ression,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Unior  appear  to  be  clinging  to  the  old 
order  established  by  Stalin.  The  blood 
of  Lai  vian  citizens  has  once  again  been 
spillei  I,  and  I  fear  more  may  yet  be 
spillei  I,  by  Stalin's  successors  as  they 
strive  to  prevent  Latvia  from  breaking 
out  ol  the  prison  he  created. 

As  \  re  reflect  with  rightful  pride  upon 
our  V  ctory  against  Saddam's  army  of 
occup  ition  last  month,  let  us  turn  our 
atteni  ion  to  the  last  lingering  occupa- 
tion (if  World  War  n.  Let  the  brutal 
memc  ry  of  1949  strengthen  us  in  our  re- 
solve to  help  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Eston  a  end  the  50-year  nightmare  and 
begin  the  long-delayed  process  of  heal- 
ing ai  d  rebuilding.* 


THE  1949  DEPORTATION  FROM 
LATVIA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  one  of  the 
darkest  moments  in  the  history  of  So- 
viet-occupied Latvia.  Forty-two  years 
ago.  on  March  25.  1949.  42.076  residents 
of  Latvia  were  deported  to  Siberia  dur- 
ing Joseph  Stalin's  forced  collectiviza- 
tion of  farmlands.  Many  thousands  of 
those  deiwrted  were  children,  literally 
torn  trom  their  schoolrooms  and 
herded  Into  cattle  cars  bound  on  the 
long  Journey  from  which  few  would  re- 
turn alive. 

Latvia  in  1949  was  a  coimtry  already 
ravaged  by  war  and  occupation  by  the 
two  most  barbaric  regimes  of  our  time; 
Stalin's  Russia,  %nd  Hitler's  Germany. 
In  addition  to  tue  countless  thousands 
who  died  in  the  war  or  fled  to  asylum 
in  the  West.  Latvia  had  already  lost  at 
least  15,000  citizens  in   Stalin's  first 


TR]  BUTE  TO  ROBERT  L.  ASACK 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  individual  who  will  be 
leaving  Federal  service  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. That  individual  is  Robert  L. 
Asaci ,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Commis- 
sionei  for  Aviation  Operations  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  Bob  Asack's 
many  contributions  to  this  Nation's 
antldi  ug  efforts  are  memorable,  for 
this  i  enator.  He  joined  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  in  1971.  From  that  time 
forwa'd.  Bob  Asack  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  become  one  of  the  highest 
ranking  enforcement  ofHcials  in  the 
Custo  ns  Service. 

I  lil  :e  to  think  of  Bob  Asack  as  the 
fathei  of  our  Nation's  air  interdiction 
progri  jn.  He  formulated  this  program 
in  its  infancy,  when  no  one  in  their 
wildei  t  imagination  could  have  pre- 
dictec  the  enormity  of  drug  smuggling 
this  c  )untry  would  one  day  face.  He  de- 
velop! d  the  Customs  air  program  into 
the  h;  ghly  successful  drug  interdiction 
progn  jn  it  is  today.  Some  of  his  many 
accon  plishments  include:  The  design 
of  the  Blue  Book,  the  regional  program 
which  was  the  first  long-term  strategy 
for  a  r  interdiction;  refined  the  air 
interc  iction  modular  concept  of  inter- 
ceptlc  n,  tracking,  and  apprehension; 
creatJDn  of  the  Customs  Command, 
Contrpl,  Conmiunication,  and  Intel- 
ligenoe  Centers  [031]  concept;  and  im- 
plementation of  the  defense-in-depth 
strategy. 

an    early   supporter    of   the   air 


As 


in«^n  iction  concept,  I  worked  closely 
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with  Bobj  Asack  and  helped  shepherd 
that  comept  into  its  ultimate  imple- 
mentatlo:t.  I,  too,  saw  the  great  value 
this  prog]  um  could  provide  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Illegal  drug  smuggling.  I  am 
happy  to  ^ay,  that  as  Bob  Asack  leaves 
Federal  sfervlce,  his  vision  of  the  great 
deterrencfe  effect  of  the  Customs  air 
program  [has  been  realized.  Our  Na- 
tion's bonders  have  become  almost  im- 
penetrable and  air  smuggling  through 
our  borders  is  the  lowest  in  the  history 
of  the  dr^g  war.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
complishitients  of  Bob  Asack  and  his 
contributions  to  the  antidrug  efforts 
will  not  le  forgotten.  This  war  has  not 
yet  been  '  iron,  maybe  it  never  will.  But. 
we  can  all  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
fine  public  servants  like  Bob  Asack 
have  dedicated  their  professional  ca- 
reers to  hjelping  us  try  to  win  that  war. 
I  know  Senator  Domenici  joins  me  in 
this  praije  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Bob  Asack.  We  wish  Bob  the  best  of 
luck  in  hi  s  future  endeavors.  Hopefully, 
now  he  w  11  have  the  time  to  enjoy  one 
of  his  t&vpiite  pastimes,  deep-sea  fish- 
ing.* 


BUDGE*: '  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

*  Mr.  SA^SER.  Mr.  President.  I  hereby 
submit  td  the  Senate  the  most  recent 
budget  saorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  199i  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  under  section 
308(b)  of  ihe  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report  serves 
as  the  sc(|rekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  lection  605(b)  and  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  Js  under  the  budget  resolution 
by  $1.7  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
under  the^  budget  resolution  by  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Current  level  is  $1  mil- 
lion below  the  revenue  target  in  1991 
and  over  the  5  years.  1991-95. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  puri>apes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum dedcit  amount  is  $325.7  billion, 
$1.3  billio^  below  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  f  Ar  1991  of  $327.0  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

J  U.S.  Congress, 

COHGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE, 

Washington,  DC.  March  19, 1991. 
Hon.  JDi  Sf  SSER, 

Chairman,  fommittee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Wofhington,  DC. 
DEAR  MB.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget]  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  is  current 
through  M&rch  15,  1991.  The  estimates  of 
budget  autiiority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  iwith  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptioiis  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
of  1990  (Title  Xm  of  P.L.  101-508).  This  report 
is  submitted  under  Section  306(b)  and  in  aid 
of  Sectionlau  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  as  afiended,  and  meets  the  require- 
ments for  (Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5 
of  S.  Con.  lies.  32,  the  1986  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget. 
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iHriiM  at-     "iJJ™     inK  +/-  (t  icsoto-  awareness  that  as  the  pioneers  in  many 

'"«**'' tuny^     '■" i.»i lai 1  areas  of  improved  desalination  tech- 

OnMiei  iMt— iiumbtfsmaynKKiiKiiietonMiMiini.  nology,  we  need  to  tum  our  attention 

gSK*'*'^''  - !{f|-J     Jjf}]         -']  ^^^^___  to  large-scale  seawater  desalination. 

■wwiii.              There  are  now  about  750  desalination 

!"!-« 4  69oJ     iImj              J  NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK  plants  in  the  United  States,  which  ac- 

S:;;ri;,"«i!;^*""^^^^^^^^^        '"2^?      '^^l        -H  •^-  BRADLEY.   Mt.   president,   our  count  for  10  percent  of  the  capacity  of 

?"l.^"ui?cr™»iiS::         .07]       m\          A  Nation's  greatest  resource  is  its  people  ^^\  world's    desalinated    water.    This 

ortts«bjjctt.umrt        .......        4.i4Si.     3js7i       -7.7.«  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  t^t  in  water  is  used  prlmaxily  for  industrial 

s<Si  sjc.ni,  ««to„:  our  tradition  of  voluntarism-the  thou-  P'^s^  ^^  secondarily  for  drinking 

S  -i5-:=:::       .i^i     ,^i   r sands  of  people  who  contribute  th^r  '^t'L^^ZrJTlf'-'''^^  Slf.°''  "^ 

s«-.s«n„««-.                        ^              -  time,  energy  and  talents  to  improve  cu.?i?;S5  ?hp  »™J*°f  H^"1'°T!i 

}l9!-»s-Z::z::i       .,^:      ,.^i    ::::::::  the  lives  of  others.  The  week  of  Apnl  21  w^°  ir;dn  Ah^^    .L°^  desalinated 

■^..—.^ H marks  "National  Volunteer  Week  "  I  ^^^  ,  produced    in    this    country    is 

'Ik*  iimidbwitMiiintittsiKnnKiciiirtiM  Senate  Boditt  Con-  "T^_     i^awuiuu    volunteer   weeic.     1  equivalent  to  about  1  4  Dercent  of  the 

aiittai  staff  .naccMtaninttisactm  131 12(()  of  th(BudtciEi>tomei.t  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cele-  icnnn^"^  ^nV^l^   !.■»  percent  oi  tne 

«ci 01 1990 (bDc n of  puMk  La«  101-S08)  bratin?  volnnfjiHnm  anH  In  i^/.«<rT,i,<«.»  lo.OOO  mgd— million  gallons  per  day— 

'c«™,t  M  .^>««rts  n»  .,t,n,.M  ««,«  and  d,™ct  spaodin,  f.  °MoV!!f„\°„  .'^^"^  ^°^  in  recognizing  that  is  consumed  for  domestic  and  in- 

lach  of  all  letislatiw  that  CMfnss  has  maclBj  of  swt  to  tt»  Presidefit  National  Volunteer  Week."  HnofHol  ,^..«^=!L              uu"*«50"i-  «iau  in 

lor  bit  ap»nwal  bi  addition.  full.1itar  fundint  Ktimain  und«  cumnt  law  Evervdav     in   towTiB  a/^rnan  f->io  r^nn^  uuBLnai  propOSeS. 

ai.  included  to  enlittonHnt  and  mandatoiy  projrams  «,i„nn,  annual  ,p-  ^,Z     ,,r,v7^*J^^  l-OWns   acrOSS   Cne   COUn-  ^he  amOUnt  Of  Water  COnSUmed.  that 

prapnatioos  ewfi  i1  th.  appropnatKKB  haw  not  l»n  made  In  accofdarw  try,    VOlunteerS    WOrk    in    SChOOlS,    hOS-  <„     woJ-a..    <»4<->, /I »>.>,«         wuouiucu.  oimu 

■rth  Mcton  60«<d)(2)  ol  the  Bud|el  Enforcement  «ct  o1  1990  (title  Utl  of  nitals    sheltprs    narkR  fl.nr1  Remrioo  nr^a  water    WltnOrawn    for    USe    and    not 

Public  1^.  101-5M)  cur^nt  lei  .«:iudes  ji  billon  ,n  bud,.t  author^,  ;!rri!'„^2    ^i'  P^rks  and  service  orga-  available  for  reuse,  br«aks  down  as  fol- 

and  il.2  billion  m  outlars  lor  Operation  OeMit  shield,  to  1  billion  in  budiet  mZationS.     They     WOrk     With     Children,  Inwa-                                                   o  v»v/     u  «»d  lui 

authenty  and  $0i  billwn  in  outlays  lor  debt  loi|iwness  tof  Eerpt  and  Po-  thp  cldprlv    t-h»  hanHi/^anna/^     ar\A  i-y^noo.  •'"'■'*• 

land:  and  $02  billion  i.  bwi|ai  authoniy  and  outlars  loi  mteSai  Revenue  ^^®  ciQeriy,  tne  nanoicapped,  and  those  Eighty-onc    percent     of    freshwater 

S««t  lundm,  abo»  tb.  June  1990  baselin.  lei  Cuoent  lei  outlays  m-  WhO  JUSt  need  help  in  getting  baCk  On  consum^    In    thTa    ominf^    i^Z*^^ 

dwlt  a  Jl  1  billxn  satnois  tor  Hie  Bant  Insuranca  Fund  that  the  committee  their  feet    ThfiV  aak  for  nothinir  ha/^lr  COnSUmefl   in    thlS   COUntry    irrigates   58 

attributes  to  ti»  omniboj  B«i|e»  Reconciliation  Act  (Public  La.  101-508).  „"^i    f^     iney  asK  lor  notmng  Dack.  million  acres  of  farmland,  mostly  in 

and  lewnoes  include  the  Office  of  Manaiement  and  Bud|cl  s  estimate  of  Otner    than    tO    ImprOVe    the    quality    Of  t-hc     Waat^-     cr\     r^,^^^*     «<•     »ui_     _:    » 

«  billnn  lor  tbe  hitcnal  Reuenic  Service  provision  in  the  Treasury-Postal  life  for  Others  weSt,     W     percent     Of     this     Water 

Service  aponpnations  bill  (PuMic  La«  101-509)  Hie  coniiit  level  ol  debt  .      "     "''"^'°-  COmeS    fiPOm    major    SUrfaCe    dlverSlonS' 

subject  to  limit  iTflocts  the  latest  US.  Tieasuiy  information  on  public  debt  In     New     Jersey,      the     VOlunteerS     Of  tYif     rpat      i^nm^     f,.r.r«      ,^«„««^      „„*7- 

transactions  r>Kii*«^   x#..v_~^.i   ti_     j..  i        -^      •  '''*®    rest    comes    irom    ground    water 

"iS  »«i  J50.000J00.  Chilton   Memorial   Hospital    epitomize  aquifers 

the  spirit  of  voluntarism  in  America.  vAtrht   nprr>*.ni-   nt  aii    fro«>,wo^^..  lo 
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102D  CONG..  1ST  SESS.,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  service   throughout   the   hospital.   But  seven  percent  of  a^i  freshwater  oon 

!fir  ''''  "^^^^^  BUSINESS  MAR.  most  important,  they  help  to  brighten  sv5?SnTfor  domestir^SS^.  A?! 

15'  ^^^  ^rJlTJ^^°^^l.^-  ^^'"^e.^^^-  erage  domestic  use  in  this  country  is 

"■"""*"' °''^""'  fwL^         ,  ^^^^^"^"^  r"°^.°i  b«"e'«<l  to  be  between  120  and  ISOgal- 

— illness.   They  also   give  much  needed  ions  ner  dav  nor  n^rann 

'X'-       0^         ^^  'S^Ul'?h'rJi*"''''^i'^!5'°'^-  VorSrcSTt'^I^SunU    for    rural 

..Enacted, ,,„«.«- t^^ 22Se      ^^«°«  °' *  ^°'««^  °°«^  freshwater  consumption.  About  90  per- 

""SL.  v^i^Jv^^r^  «^^„*.           ^,            ^  ce°'  of  all  '•i^ral  water  systems  depend 

S^Sitappn^- »..9.o  \^)limteere  enrich  ou^  on  ground  water  from  about  12  mimon 

pri^aTtn-t  Communities.  They  deserve  our  grati-  private  wells  for  drinking  water,  live- 

o«X»..ti,            ^If,         ^j}? ^f«    a^'io^    aPP'-«<=iation    for    their  steck,  and  other  uses. 

ZnT^Z     -%fii       S   ZZIZ:  ^^'i^'^  fiJ  compassionate  response  to  ^  addition  to  quantity  of  water  used. 

Total  enacted  I.    Z^^l  °^  ^^^  Challenges  facing  our  the    quality    of    water    is    important! 

ST"*^.      u7Bi«        1098770         834  910  Water    quality    problems    tend    te    be 

I  Enacted  this  sasinc:  — ^^^^—  greater  where  the  fi-equency  of  water 

»£?e  S.  481-RESEARCH  IN  DESALTING  ^."fl  'iSl?^?',,"",? h"  ^h    ',^*  ^^' 

(PuWic ia»  102-a -1  WATPR  where  water  IS  limited,  and  along  wa- 

n CMtoijMii res<riut»       ^  wAxr.n.  terways  adjacent  to  heavy  industry.  In 

i»  caiiianwx  airaimMis *  ^^-   BRYAN.   Mr.    President,   I  rise  coastal  areas,  most  freshwater  aquifers 

™m«i  by  b«tt  *«.i:  today  in  support  of  legislation  intro-  become  increasingly  brackish  as  they 

m,iJ^  a.i'Si,-  duced  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Smon,  extend    offshore.    Increasing    salinity 

uHj^HMMimeits  (H.R.  S.  481,  a  bill  authorizing  research  into  levels  in  coastal  wells  have  plagued 

¥.  EaMnatM  autiion«  "                             '    '^e  desalting  of  water  and  water  reuse.  Long  Island,  NY,  Florida,  and  southern 

I  As  a  Representative  from  a  western  California. 

desert  State  facing  its  fifth  year  of  As   the   demand   for   freshwater   in- 

^^^  drought,  I  nrmly  support  research  into  creases  and  the  quality  of  existing  sup- 

SS^.ZZ..'^        -8.307            799       _    „  '^be  feasibility  of  large-scale  use  of  de-  plies  deteriorates,  the  use  of  desalina- 

*«SIISli'l?i!r*'  salination  plante.  Water  in  a  desert  tion  technologies  will  increase.  While 

MiiliZetvMSM  community    is    a    precious    resource,  desalination  can   be   costly,   improve- 

SUr*""^"'"          KOM          ..»>          ««,  Weather     patterns,      population     in-  ments    in    technology— plant    designs, 

li^ iii?? ZH^  creases,  and  depletion  of  our  primary  heat  transfer  technology,  scale  preven- 

feSf*!!!i'ii'!!St!Si"'     ""***        '■'"'"         *"*"  ''***''  ^^^^^  ^ave  combined  to  bring  tion,    and    corrosion    resistance— have 

8iin 1,189.215        1.132398         805.410  US  to  a  Critical  Situation.  These  cur-  had  impocte  on  lowering  costs  of  de- 

—  rent  factors  have  accelerated  our  inter-  salination.  In  comparison  to  other  sug- 
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jested  options— tankers  carrjring  water 
from  Canada,  major  water  pipeline  con- 
struction, international  and  interstate 
projects,  and  dragging  icebergs  down 
from  the  Arctic — the  costs  of  desalina- 
tion look  much  more  appealing. 

With  the  unpredictable  rainfall  in  the 
West,  It  is  only  prudent  to  look  at  de- 
salination as  a  long-term  viable  solu- 
tion to  our  water  shortage  problem.  In 
the  past  we  have  built  dams  and  other 
water  diversions;  however,  these 
projects  are  becoming  more  expensive 
and  time  consuming  to  construct.  In 
addition,  the  environmental  Impacts  of 
these  structures  are  becoming  more 
visible  and  must  be  considered.  Along 
with  the  desalination  implementation, 
conservation  measures  must  be  en- 
forced. The  indiscriminate  waste  of 
this  precious  resource  must  end.  The 
attitude  that  there  will  always  be 
enough  has  contributed  to  our  present 
predicament.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  81— URGING 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  ESTABLISH 
OFFICES  IN  THE  BALTICS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Senate  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  I  introduced  commending 
the  Baltic  States  for  their  efforts  to  re- 
gain their  independence  and  urging  the 
President  to  establish  offices  in  the 
Baltic  States  to  facilitate  di^^lomatic 
relations,  technical  assistance  and 
other  mutually  benenclal  activities. 

Several  times  this  year  this  body 
turned  its  attention  away  from  our 
men  and  women  winning  the  war 
against  Iraqi  aggression  and  responded 
to  the  unfolding  crisis  in  the  Baltic 
States.  Clearly,  those  who  planned  and 
executed  the  violent  repression  in  Lith- 
uania and  Latvia  hoped  that  we  would 
be  too  preoccupied  to  oppose  them  or 
that  we  be  too  inhibited  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  qualified  support  for  the  coali- 
tion. Instead,  we  pointed  out  that  the 
principles  which  the  President  invoked 
in  defending  Kuwait  apply  to  the  Bal- 
tics as  well.  There  too,  we  saw  small 
nations  invaded  and  occupied  by  their 
larger,  repressive  neighbors. 

I  introduced  the  first  resolution  late 
on  the  night  of  January  11,  1991,  con- 
demning the  Soviet  action  which  had 
just  begun.  Together,  we  also  adopted  a 
second  resolution  calling  for  a  review 
of  our  economic  assistance  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  light  of  the  occupation. 
In  addition,  many  of  my  colleagues 
made  very  strong  and  eloquent  state- 
ments about  the  situation  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate's  actions  have  had  an  im- 
portant impact  on  the  situation.  Many 
of  us  have  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  Russian  and  So- 
viet Democrats  over  the  last  years.  All 
the  ones  I  have  talked  to  have  told  me 
that  our  resolutions,  our  attention  to 
the  inx)blem,  our  efforts  to  find  tools  in 
American  foreign  policy,  have  slowed 
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the  Soviet  repression.  Conservative 
forcei  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  have 
heart  from  many  sides,  are  not  re- 
strained by  domestic  voices  of  reason, 
democracy,  and  morality.  They  do, 
howeyer,  look  abroad,  and  gauge  the 
llmit$  of  what  they  can  do  by  the  reac- 
f  democratic  bodies  with  the  will 
wer  to  counter  their  moves,  like 
S.  Senate. 

te  Resolution  81,  urging  the  es- 
ment  of  offices  in  the  Baltic 
continues  our  long-standing 
of  defending  the  Baltic  States 
emoting  democracy.  More  broad- 
ly, by  passing  this  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ate Has  urged  the  President  to  bring 
American  policy  in  line  with  the  new 
reallt  ies  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fro  m  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war 
until  Gorbachev  came  to  povrer,  we  saw 
and  (  ealt  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
unch  ingring,  culturally  uniform,  politi- 
cal n  onolith.  Six  years  of  Gorbachev's 
rule  ]  lave  forced  a  softening  of  this  per- 
ceptl  >n,  but  American  policy  has  been 
slow  ;o  reflect  the  new  reality  of  a  po- 
lltlca  lly  diverse  Soviet  Union. 

Des  pite  Gorbachev's  recent  efforts  to 
recenferalize  control,  political  power 
has  ^read  to  the  republics  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Inherent  diver- 
sity ( if  the  Soviet  Union  is  once  again 
becoiilng  politically  meaningful.  If 
Gorbi  tchev,  or  any  Soviet  leader,  is  se- 
rious about  reform  and  eventual  inte- 
grati  >n  into  the  world  economic  and 
pollt:  cal  community,  then  he  must  en- 
cours  ge  and  foster  this  process,  not  use 
the  military,  the  KGB,  censorship  and 
other  repressive  measures  to  resist  it. 

Ou4  role  in  fostering  this  process  is 
limitfed,  but  there  are  steps  the  United 
States  can  and  should  take.  For  exam- 
ple, ve  should  not  consider  most-fa- 
vorec  -nation  status,  any  kind  of  eco- 
noml :  assistance  or  Soviet  membership 
in  tlie  IMF  and  World  Bank  until  we 
have  seen  irreversible  political  and 
econ<  mlc  changes. 

We  should  also  reevaluate  our  rela- 
tiona^iip  with  the  Baltic  States,  whose 
annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union  we 
have  never  recognized.  The  Baits  have 
been  fighting  to  keep  their  cause  in 
frontj  of  policymakers  and  the  public 
for  niore  than  50  yesu^. 

In  the  Congress,  we  have  passed  reso- 
lutions commending  the  Baltic  States' 
pursolt  to  freedom.  Many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  administration 
havejmet  with  the  leaders  of  the  Baltic 
States,  and  made  a  commitment  to 
help  their  struggle.  We  condemned  the 
violence  that  took  place  in  January, 
and  Urged  that  our  relationship  with 
the  I  >ovlet  Union  be  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  the  Soviet  brutality. 

Th  '.  State  Department  did  not  forget 
the  ]  altic  States  either.  On  every  offi- 
cial nap  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  small 
print,  was  the  phrase,  "The  United 
States  does  not  recognize  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  So- 
viet Union." 
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It  is  t^e  to  put  substance  behind 
Congress  commitments  and  the  words 
on  our  I  laps.  Last  month,  all  three 
Baltic  Spates  held  plebiscites  which 
showed  Overwhelming  support  across 
ethnic  llAes  for  independence  from  the 
Soviet  uiion. 

In  Litmianla,  76  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters  participated  and  90  percent 
of  those  voted  for  Independence. 

In  Latvia,  88  percent  of  eligible  vot- 
ers partioipated  and  74  percent  of  those 
voted  fori independence. 

In  Estonia,  83  percent  of  eligible  vot- 
ers participated  and  74  percent  of  those 
voted  for  independence. 

Intemaitional  law  and  principled 
intematipnal  relations  have  always 
been  on  jthe  side  of  Baltic  independ- 
ence. Th0  electoral  results  reaffirm  our 
longstanding  policy. 

Offices!  like  the  ones  I  urged  the 
President  to  establish  are  consistent 
with  that  policy.  They  could  help 
American  businesses  find  opportunities 
in  the  Baltics,  develop  market  econo- 
mies andlbulld  the  institutions  and  tra- 
ditions t^t  are  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy. 

Furthehnore,  tangible  evidence  of 
our  support  for  the  Baltics  encourages 
other  natiions  that  are  in  the  process  of 
reform  tp  demonstrate  their  commit- 
ment to  idemocracy  and  free  markets. 
Nowhere  are  those  values  more  in 
doubt  thkn  the  Soviet  Union;  the  So- 
viet transition  will  be  encouraged  if 
the  Balt'B  Independence  and  ties  to  the 
West  allow  them  to  reassert  their  his- 
torical role  as  the  conduit  of  commerce 
and  ideas  between  Russia  and  the  West. 

International  law  and  United  States 
policy  have  been  reinforced  by  the  vote 
for  indei^ndence  in  the  Baltics.  It  is 
time  for  the  President  to  offer  a  con- 
crete resi)onse  by  acting  on  this  resolu- 
tion and  establishing  relations  that 
give  substance  to  our  longstanding 
commitrnents. 

While  [calling  on  the  President  to 
take  these  useful  steps,  this  resolution 
also  recognizes  the  constraints  that  are 
imposed  by  the  continuing  Soviet  occu- 
pation. Full  recognition  is  not  possible 
as  long  ae  the  Baltic  States  do  not  con- 
trol theit"  borders,  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  grant  visas  and  are  still  in 
the  procass  of  self-determination. 

The  Baltic  States  enjoy  a  special  sta- 
tus undttr  international  law,  but  we 
should  npt  forget  that  other  republics 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  also  struggling 
to  redefme  their  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  results  of  the  plebi- 
scites on  a  Russian  President,  an  inde- 
pendent inayor  of  Moscow,  support  for 
Ukraniai  Independence,  and  in  one  re- 
grion  of  tae  Urals  on  private  property— 
not  to  rnention  a  six-republic  boycott 
of  the  entire  vote— show  that  Gorba- 
chev does  not  have  a  mandate  for 
change  i|nposed  by  repression  from  the 
top  down.  Rather,  the  people  want 
change  tp  take  place  from  below,  by  le- 
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gitimate local  and  regrional   political 
bodies. 

Georgia  deserves  special  mention  be- 
cause it  was  the  ilrst  Soviet  Republic 
to  sufi^er  brutal  military  repression  in 
recent  years.  Tanks,  gas,  and  shapened 
shoves  were  used  to  break  up  a  peaceful 
protest  in  the  central  square  of  Tblisi 
on  April  9,  1989.  The  bloodshed  and 
deaths  were  even  greater  than  in  the 
Baltics,  and  Georgia's  quest  for  free- 
dom and  independence  has  been 
thwarted  by  the  same  sorts  of  lies,  cov- 
ert activities,  economic  pressures,  and 
other  coercive  techniques  that  the  So- 
viets have  used  against  the  Baltics 
independence  movements.  For  in- 
stance, the  Soviets  have  been  inciting 
interethnic  strife,  including  armed  op- 
position to  the  Georgian  governments 
by  Ossetian  separatists  in  the  north 
and  Abkhozian  nationalists  in  the 
west. 

A  democratically  elected  government 
in  Tblisi  has  been  striving  to  keep 
these  centrally-instigated  tensions  and 
provocations  from  escalating  into 
much  more  violent  and  bloody  conflict. 
It  has  scheduled  a  plebiscite  of  its  own 
on  independence  on  March  31,  and  we 
will  be  paying  close  attention  to  how  it 
is  conducted  and  the  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  my 
colleagues  unanimously  joined  Senator 
BiDEN,  Senator  Hatch,  myself  and  oth- 
ers in  urging  the  President  to  take  this 
step  in  the  Baltics.  It  is  important  not 
only  as  an  expression  of  our  intent  to 
see  the  process  of  democratization,  re- 
form and  self-determination  continue 
in  the  Baltic  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  will  serve  as  a  marker  for 
other  legislation  that  deals  with  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  emerging  democ- 
racies of  Europe  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
be  working  to  complete  this  year.  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  aid  for 
countries  that  are  struggling  with  the 
difficult  transition  to  democracy.  I 
continue  to  support  measures  which  di- 
rect U.S.  assistance  to  countries  that 
have  made  the  commitment.  There  is 
no  better  investment  than  an  invest- 
ment in  democracy. 

The  Baltic  States  have  made  a 
ftindemental  commitment  to  democ- 
racy, and  we  have  a  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  the  Baltics.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  put  substance  behind 
our  words  of  support  for  the  Baltic 
States. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 81,  with  its  additional  cosponsors 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Senate    Resolution    81— Commending    the 

Baltic  States  for  their  Efforts  To  Re- 
gain Independence 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Ribole,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Specter)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 


S.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  Illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
states  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  1939  Pact 
between  Hitler  and  Stalin; 

Whereas  the  Baltic  states  have  recently 
completed  plebiscites  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  public  support  for  their  independence, 
and  such  plebiscites  were  conducted  freely 
and  fairly  according  to  observers  who  mon- 
itored the  voting; 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  in  each  Baltic  State  expressed  sup- 
port for  independence: 

Whereas  support  and  eventual  recognition 
of  legitimate  governments  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  long-standing  United  States 
policy  of  not  recognizing  the  forcible  annex- 
ation of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in 
1940;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  can  take  useful 
steps  toward  recognition  by  establishing 
United  States  Government  offices  in  the  Bal- 
tic States  to  facilitate  diplomatic  relations, 
technical  assistance,  cultural  exchanges,  and 
other  mutually  beneficial  programs;  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate — 

(1)  commends  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  states  on  their  use  of  demo- 
cratic processes  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence; and 

(2)  urges  the  President,  if  so  requested  by 
the  government  of  any  Baltic  State,  to  es- 
tablish offices  in  that  state  to  facilitate  dip- 
lomatic relations,  technical  assistance,  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  other  mutually  bene- 
ficial programs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President.* 


MEASURING  CHICAGO'S  JOB- 
SKILLS  DEFICIT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
business-oriented  publication  called 
Chicago  Enterprise,  published  by  the 
civic  committee  of  the  Conunercial 
Club  of  Chicago. 

In  its  March  edition,  there  is  an  arti- 
cle by  Patrick  Barry  titled,  "Measur- 
ing Chicago's  Job-Skills  Deficit." 

The  last  two  sentences  of  the  that  re- 
port are  questions  that  are  important 
to  the  future  of  Chicago,  but  they  are 
also  extremely  important  to  the  future 
of  the  Nation. 

He  writes: 

650.000  English-speaking  Chicago  adults 
lack  6th-gr&de  reading  and  writing  skills  and 
375,000  non-native  English  speakers  have 
similar  deficits.  In  the  technology-driven 
1990b.  can  any  city  carry  a  million  low- 
skilled  adults  and  expand  its  economy  at  the 
same  time? 

That  is  a  question  the  Nation  has  to 
ask. 

Senate  Resolution  2,  sponsored  by 
our  colleague  Senator  Ted  Kennedy, 
contains  a  literacy  portion  of  the  bill 
that  could  move  our  Nation  ahead,  at 
least  modestly. 

I  wish  we  were  in  a  situation  to  pro- 
pose less  modest  answers,  but  this  leg- 
islation, for  the  first  time,  would 
launch  this  Nation  on  a  comprehensive 
e^ort  to  attack  adult  illiteracy. 


That's  important  for  Chicago.  It's 
important  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  insert  the  flill 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Chicago  Enterprise,  March  1991] 

Measuring  Chicago's  Job-Skills  Deftctf 
(By  Patrick  Barry) 

Civic  leaders  last  month  took  a  st^  to- 
ward building  a  training  machine  to  meet 
Chicago's  desperate  need  for  workforce  de- 
velopment. Breakfasting  on  fruit  salad  and 
quiche  in  Harris  Bank's  37th  floor  dining 
room,  180  people  finally  heard  some  hard 
numbers  about  the  troubled  skills-training 
system  and  some  fresh  ideas  on  how  to  fix  it. 

It  was  not  the  first  big  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject and  must  not  be  the  last  because,  as  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Council  on  Urban 
Affairs,  Ann  Seng,  pointed  out.  "to  do  noth- 
ing is  to  invite  the  decline  of  Chicago's  econ- 
omy." 

The  report  issued  that  morning,  "Chicago 
Challenge:  Workforce  Development,"  paints 
a  frightening  picture.  Chicago  invests  some 
J260  million  a  year  In  adult  workforce  devel- 
oiHnent,  but  with  20  disparate  programs 
using  the  funds,  few  performance  standards 
in  place  and  no  master  plan  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts, the  skills  pipeline  produces  hardly  a 
trickle  of  job-ready  graduates. 

That  creates  "tremendous  uneasiness"  in 
the  business  community,  said  Ronald 
Gldwitz,  chairman  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
(EDC),  which  co-sponsored  the  report  with 
Seng's  group  and  the  Civic  Committee  of  The 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  He  said  Chi- 
cago will  have  some  5.000  openings  in  met&l- 
working  jobs  this  year  but  provides  training 
to  only  756  people  to  fill  the  slots.  "We  face 
a  major  challenge  ret«dnlng  that  Industry," 
Gldwitz  said. 

He  also  produced  sobering  numbers  from 
his  own  firm,  Helene  Curtis  Inc.  Last  year,  it 
filled  140  jobs  at  its  downtown  headquarters 
and  West  Side  manufacturing  complex.  Of 
8,000  applicants,  60  percent  were  rejected  for 
lack  of  a  high  school  education  or  the  ability 
to  read  and  write.  Then.  790  prospects  were 
Interviewed  to  And  enough  qualified  people 
to  work  the  keyboards  and  computerized  ma- 
chinery that  are  standard  issue  In  every 
modern  workplace. 

Screening  58  people  for  every  hire  Is  not 
the  kind  of  ratio  that  impresses  companies 
considering  relocating  to  Chicago.  Nor  does 
it  make  sense  for  growing  firms  to  stay  here 
if  they  must  mount  rigorous  searches  for  tal- 
ent and  then  spend  heavily  on  remedial 
training  of  their  recruits. 

What  would  Impress  companies  Is  a  civic 
job-training  mechanism  that  asks  business 
what  skills  they  need  and  then  develops  pro- 
grams to  deliver  those  skills.  That  is  the 
core  recommendation  of  the  Chicago  Chal- 
lenge report.  The  city  has  the  beginnings  of 
this  capability  in  the  City  Colleges'  new  Pro- 
ductive Chicago  Initiative  and  some  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Em- 
plojmient  and  Training.  Also  in  place  Is  a 
network  of  programs  at  neighborhood  librar- 
ies. Cook  County  Jail,  proprietary  schools, 
mental  health  centers,  public  housing  devel- 
opments and  many  workplaces. 

The  programs  reach  about  175,000  adults 
each  year  with  both  literacy  and  vocational 
training.  But,  like  Soviet  factories  that 
cranked  out  product  without  regard  to  de- 
mand, most  programs  put  their  emphasis  on 
enrollment  and  forget  about  the  objective: 
matching  skilled  people  to  good  jobs.  Chi- 
cago trains  far  too  many  cosmetologists  and 
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not  enough  machinists  and  nurses.  Literacy 
programs,  instead  of  pointing  graduates 
down  Job-training  paths,  simply  end.  "Lack- 
ing an  overall  plan  or  system,"  the  report 
states,  "there  is  no  compulsion  or  motiva- 
tion for  [programs]  to  work  together." 

The  report  suggests  a  straightforward 
process  to  reverse  the  situation.  First,  create 
a  leadership  team  on  workforce  development 
In  Chicago.  Second,  create  a  coordinated  and 
accountable  worlcforce  development  system 
at  the  state  level.  Finally,  develop  a  fund  to 
pay  for  a  focused  and  substantial  pilot  effort 
In  Chicago. 

Many  prospects  for  the  leadership  team 
were  at  the  meeting  last  month;  put  them 
together  on  a  regular  basis  and  the  venture 
will  be  off  to  a  good  start.  Pulling  the  team 
together  and  giving  it  a  mandate  will  take 
leadership,  of  course.  For  that,  said  Ann 
Seng,  "we  are  looking  to  the  mayor's  office." 

The  governor's  involvement  is  also  crucial. 
The  city  and  state  should  be  working  on  par- 
allel tracks,  folding  existing  programs  to- 
gether, tightening  performance  standards 
and  developing  tracking  systems  that  show 
where  money  is  spent,  how  many  graduates 
are  produced  and  where  more  effort  is  need- 
ed. Just  before  leaving  office,  former  Gov. 
James  Thompson  created  an  Ulinois  State- 
wide Task  Force  on  Human  Resource  Devel- 
opment. A  few  words  from  Gov.  Jim  Edgar 
could  keep  that  task  force  on  track. 

A  natural  result  of  serious  planning  would 
be  a  pilot  project  to  test  new  ideas.  The  re- 
port suggests  creation  of  a  17  million  ixx>l  by 
combining  existing  money  from  state  gov- 
ernment's Prairie  State  2000  program,  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  and  Community 
AfEalrs'  industrial  training  initiative  and  a 
portion  of  federal  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  funding. 

Easier  said  than  done?  Perhaps.  As  Civic 
Committee  Executive  Director  Larry  Howe 
pointed  out,  Chicago  is  "a  prisoner  of  its  own 
history,"  shackled  by  layers  of  bureaucracy, 
rigid  labor  contracts  and  decades  of  unre- 
sponsive programs.  Hammering  together  a 
top-notch  effort  will  inevitably  bruise  egos. 

It  will  be  an  unwieldly  undertaking  but  the 
alternative  Is  uglier.  The  Challenge  report 
estimates  that  650,000  English-spealdng  Chi- 
cago adults  lack  6th-grade  reading  and  writ- 
ing skills  and  375,000  non-native  English 
speakers  have  similar  deficits.  In  the  tech- 
nology-driven 19908,  can  any  city  carry  a 
million  low-skilled  adults  and  expand  its 
economy  at  the  same  time?* 
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15— THE  VIOLENCE  AGAINST 
WOMEN  ACT  OF  1991 


•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  decry  the  increasing  incidence 
of  domestic  violence  against  women. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  three 
women  were  murdered,  two  women 
were  held  hostage,  and  one  woman  was 
stabbed  during  domestic  disputes  last 
month.  In  the  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu alone,  22  women  have  been  killed 
in  documented  domestic  violence  cases 
since  1968.  Arrests  for  domestic  vio- 
lence in  the  city  have  increased  from 
three  per  week  in  1986  to  four  per  day 
inlSgp. 

These  deplorable  acts  of  violence 
against  women  in  Hawaii  reflect  an 
overall  escalation  in  violent  crimes 
against  women  nationwide.  More  than 
1  million  women  a  year  require  medical 


atten  ion  because  of  i|ijuries  resulting 
from  domestic  assaults.  And  over  50,000 
wom^  were  murdered  by  their  male 
partni  srs  during  the  1980's. 

The  }e  statistics,  as  appalling  as  they 
are,  d  o  not  convey  the  personal  horror 
exper  enced  by  individual  women  vic- 
timia  d  by  domestic  violence  and  the 
fear  t  Aat  these  women  share  as  a  con- 
seque  ice. 

All  (forms  of  physical  and  emotional 
violence  are  abhorrent.  I  feel  that  do- 
mestic violence  is  particularly  rep- 
rehensible, because  these  crimes  are 
comrHitted  by  men  whom  women  have 
trusU  d  and  loved  and  to  whom  they 
have  confided.  It  is  the  abuse  of  this 
trust  that  is  helping  to  undermine  our 
famil  es  and  communities. 

Indi  ed,  women  are  not  the  only  vic- 
tims if  domestic  violence.  Children  are 
emot:  onally  scarred  by  watching  their 
moth  srs  beaten  by  their  fathers.  We 
also  1  now  that  men  who  commit  spous- 
al abise  were  often  raised  in  violent 
famil  es.  The  abuse  experienced  in  one 
generation  is  being  rampantly  spread 
to  another,  penjetuating  a  destructive 
cycle  of  violence. 

In  jrder  to  reverse  the  increasing 
tide  of  domestic  violence,  we  must 
enact  tough  Federal  penalties  and  es- 
tabliih  effective  prevention  programs. 
For  tills  reason,  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
origii  al  cosponsor  of  S.  15,  the  Vio- 
lence Against  Women  Act  of  1991.  This 
comprehensive  legislation  is  intended 
to  address  the  staggering  increase  na- 
tionMiide  in  all  violent  crimes  against 
wom(n,  including  rape,  sexual  abuse, 
date  ape,  and  domestic  violence.  Title 
n  of  3.  15,  the  Safe  Homes  for  Women 
Act,  1  ocuses  upon  spousal  abuse. 

Th«  Safe  Homes  for  Women  Act 
wouh  create  the  first  Federal  laws  bar- 
ring spousal  abuse.  It  proposes  stiff 
crimioal  penalties.  Under  the  bill,  it 
woul(  be  a  Federal  crime  for  an  abuser 
to  follow  his  spouse  across  State  lines 
and  continue  the  abuse.  The  legislation 
also  provides  civil  rights  remedies  for 
victij  us  that  would  prescribe  Federal 
crimj  rial  penalties  and  require  abusers 
to  pi  y  financial  restitution  to  their 
victii  ns.  It  is  only  right  that  victims  be 
accoi  led  protection  firom  abuse  by  Fed- 
eral aw,  in  addition  to  local  statutes, 
and  >e  compensated  for  the  medical 
care  and  lost  income  resulting  firom 
abus< . 

Dei  pite  increased  awareness  and  sen- 
3ltivlty  in  our  communities  to  the 
problem  of  domestic  violence,  and  an 
increise  in  the  flling  and  prosecution 
of  cri  minal  complaints  against  abusive 
partzers,  many  incidents  of  domestic 
abus4  go  unreported.  One  can  only  rea- 
son that  this  is  in  part  of  a  result  of 
the  s  inse  of  isolation,  low-level  of  self- 
estee  m,  and  fear  of  continued  abuse  ex- 
perieiced  by  the  victims  of  domestic 
viole  ice. 

To  increase  women's  trust  in  the  sys- 
tem designed  to  protect  them,  S.  15 
wouli    provide    funds    to    encourage 
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States  an  1  local  governments  to  imple- 
ment prolEurrest  programs  and  policies 
in  polled  departments.  In  addition, 
moneys  would  be  provided  to  educate 
judges  in  criminal  and  other  courts 
about  spousal  abuse  and  to  improve  ju- 
dicial handling  of  such  cases. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  it  is 
equally  itnportant  to  prevent  abuse  as 
it  is  to  ponish  it.  Grants  would  be  pro- 
vided for  public  awareness  campaigns 
about  domestic  violence.  It  also  in- 
creases the  funds  available  to  shelter 
the  abusfd  and  provides  funds  to  in- 
crease ttye  availability  of  services  to 
domestic  [violence  victims. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  15,  and  urge  its  expedi- 
tious con  tideration  in  the  Senate.* 


ARME  'IIAN  NATIONALISM  AND 
TK :  FERMENT  OF  FAITH 

•  Mr.  SE  40N.  Mr.  President,  for  rea- 
sons I  d(  n't  need  to  spell  out  to  the 
Senate  nt  this  point,  through  the 
years,  1 1  ave  felt  very  close  to  the  Ar- 
menian (community  in  the  United 
States. 

While  paging  through  the  Christian 
Century, ,  I  came  across  an  article  by 
Vigen  Giiroian,  associate  professor  of 
theology  land  ethics  at  Loyola  College 
in  Baltinlore.  It  talks  of  a  trip  that  he 
made  to  Armenia  but,  also,  gives  some 
of  the  background  of  the  situation  in 
Armenia. 

You  do  not  need  to  concur  in  every 
political  or  religious  sentiment  ex- 
pressed ly  Mr.  Guroian  to  appreciate 
that  his  article  offers  insights  into 
what  is  taking  place  in  Armenia,  one  of 
the  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  tio  insert  the  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  artlicle  follows: 

ARMENIAN  NA-nONALISM  AND  THE  FERMENT  OF 
FATTH 

(By  Vigen  Guroian) 

In  August  1990,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  sent 
a  messaae  to  His  Holiness  Vazken  I. 
Catholicoa  of  All  Armenians,  pleading  with 
him  "to  ise  the  influence,  authority,  rich 
lif^  experience  and  the  higher  feelings  of 
your  humtnltarianlsm  and  your  responsibil- 
ity for  the  fate  of  the  Armenian  people,  to 
work  for  tbe  immediate  ending  of  ethnic  vio- 
lence and  fighting  in  the  Transcaucaslan  re- 
gion." The  message  revealed  the  deep  histor- 
ical and  oultural  relationship  of  the  Arme- 
nian Churth  to  the  Armenian  nation.  It  was 
also  a  reminder  of  the  long-established  So- 
viet practice  of  prevailing  upon  that  church 
to  assist  the  central  government  in  imposing 
its  policiet. 

This  dual  role  for  the  church — self-de- 
scribed soul  of  the  nation  and  partner  with 
the  Soviet  authorities — developed  not  only 
under  Soviet  rule  but  over  half  a  mlllenlum 
of  Ottoman  domination.  Over  the  years  the 
Armenian  Church  learned  simultaneously  to 
sanctify  (he  existing  social  and  political 
order  and  ^represent  itself  as  the  one  institu- 
tion abov^  all  others  upon  which  the  well- 
being  of  the  Armenian  people  depended.  The 
Soviet  au^orities  built  upon  and  modified 
this  dual  I  ole  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 
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The  Armenian  Church,  in  turn,  internal- 
ised the  Soviet  bureaucratic  structure  and 
gave  the  regime  unqualified  public  support. 
Over  the  past  70  years  Armenian  hlerarchs 
have  labored  to  link  the  communist  myth  of 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  and  a  fraternity  of 
Soviet  peoples  with  the  Armenian  national- 
religious  mjrth  of  a  people  bom  out  of  the 
church  and  nurtured  in  that  church's  bosom. 
The  central  symbol  of  the  latter  myth  is  also 
a  historical  fact.  The  fourth-century  Arme- 
nian kingdom  was  the  first  to  establish 
Christianity  as  a  state  religion. 

As  late  as  February  1968,  in  the  midst  of 
the  heated  national  movement  to  annex  the 
autonomous  region  of  Nagomo-Karabagh, 
Vazken  I  could  be  heard  drawing  together 
the  Soviet  and  Armenian  myths.  During  an 
interview  published  in  the  Moscow  news- 
paper Moskovky  Novostl  he  said:  "Mutual 
respect  and  trust  form  the  basis  of  relations 
between  the  church  and  the  state.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  otherwise."  He  invoked 
the  powerful  symbol  of  the  Armenian  home- 
land with  "Etchmladzin  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  spiritual  life"  of  Armenians  every- 
where. He  boasted  of  full  churches  that  at- 
tracted believers  and  nonbelievers  alike, 
thus  proving  that  the  church  is  so  interwined 
with  the  traditions  of  the  people  that  it 
stands  with  them  as  witness  to  the  fact  that 
"we  are  a  people,  we  prevailed  and  we  con- 
quered." 

The  behavior  of  the  church  since  the  ele- 
vation of  Vazken  I  in  1955  might  be  described 
as  pragmatic  accommodation — a  middle  posi- 
tion In  a  spectrum  ranging  from  total  obei- 
sance to  and  collaboration  with  the  state  at 
one  end  to  minimal  support  and  evasion  of 
state  restrictions  at  the  other.  Through  this 
pragmatic  accommodation,  the  Armenian 
hlerachy  sought  to  preserve  a  traditional 
moral  and  liturgical  role  in  the  national  life. 
The  price  paid  for  even  such  a  symbolic  role 
has  been  a  static,  secularized,  eccleslal  body 
largely  gutted  of  any  deep  piety  or  serious 
theology.  In  1972,  a  decade  before  Gorbachev 
and  gla8no8t.tbe  Armenia  Church  had  only 
six  bishops,  eight  monks,  about  30 
archimandrites  and  roughly  100  priests  in  all 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  served  3.5  to  4 
million  Soviet  Armenians.  The  church  fig- 
ures have  not  changed  significantly,  though 
hopes  are  high  for  the  future.  There  are,  for 
example,  only  33  operating  churches  in  the 
whole  of  Armenia  today  for  over  3  million 
Armenians.  There  is  no  real  theology  being 
done.  As  author  Claire  Seda  Mouradian  com- 
mented in  a  recent  article  on  the  Armenian 
Church:  "One  looks  In  vain  for  essays  about 
christology  eccleslology,  or  Christian  moral- 
ity." Problems  of  dogma,  rites  and  liturgy 
are  dealt  with  almost  exclusively  "from  a 
national  and  secular  view,  in  the  context  of 
the  quest  for  the  historical  iiatrimony." 

Yet  despite  the  Armenian  Church's  stagna- 
tion, something  quite  remarkable  has  been 
happening  in  Armenia  amid  the  political  and 
social  upheavals  over  environmental  issues, 
Nagomo-Karabagh,  and  especially  the  po- 
groms in  Azerbaijan  and  the  catastrophic 
earthquake  of  December  1988.  A  religious 
awakening  is  under  way.  There  is  little  sta- 
tistical data  to  support  this  theory.  Most  of 
what  is  known  about  It  in  the  West  comes  by 
way  of  diaspora  Armenians  traveling  to  and 
Crom  Armenia.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  verify, 
however,  that  hundreds  of  baptisms  are  done 
each  week  at  the  See  of  Holy  Etchmladzin, 
the  historic  birthplace  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tianity. I  saw  the  building  in  which  these 
baptisms  occur  during  a  recent  visit.  On  that 
occasion,  a  former  student  of  mine  who  re- 
cently completed  a  year  of  training  at  the 


seminary  in  Etchmladzin  explained  to  me 
how  hundreds  of  people  line  up  on  the  week- 
ends to  be  baptized.  In  streets  and  market- 
places people  can  be  seen  wearing  shiny  new 
Armenian  crosses.  Vazken  I  had  pointed  out 
that  70  percent  of  all  Infants  are  now  being 
baptized,  compared  with  20  percent  30  years 
ago. 

While  in  Armenia  I  visited  St.  Sarkls 
Church,  the  home  parish  of  the  bishop  of 
Yerevan,  Karekln  in  Nerslsslan.  In  recent 
months  vesper  services  have  been  held  at  St. 
Sarkls  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
followed  either  by  a  lecture  from  a  seminar- 
Ian  or  priest  on  a  religious  topic  or.  more 
frequently,  by  choral  practice.  The  entire 
parish  is  the  choir.  On  the  evening  I  was 
there  the  parish  was  earnestly  rehearsing  for 
a  visit  from  representatives  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  The  rehearsal  was  pro- 
foundly moving:  I  was  stmck  by  the  enor- 
mous crowd,  the  small  children,  the  people's 
piety  and  reverence  before  icons  and  crosses, 
and  most  of  all  the  voices  singing  hymns 
newly  leamed  with  remarkable  clarity  and 
fervor. 

Armenia's  religious  awakening  Is  by  no 
means  uniform,  however.  The  new  religious 
ferment  takes  a  variety  of  forms.  Including  a 
minority  Catholic  community  and  Hare 
Krishna  sects.  During  the  19th  century. 
Protestant  missionaries  made  considerable 
headway  among  Armenians  who  had  been 
discouraged  by  the  deadening  traditionalism 
of  the  Armenian  Church.  That  Protestant 
evangelical  movement  has  iwrsisted  in  the 
Western  diaspora,  with  congregations  in 
most  of  the  major  centers  of  Armenian  dias- 
pora life.  Within  Armenia  Itself  Protestant 
Christianity  could  post  a  significant  chal- 
lenge to  the  Armenian  Church.  It  is  viewed 
already  by  some  church  leaders  as  not  mere- 
ly a  challenge  but  a  threat,  and  it  may  well 
become  so.  Even  Orthodox  Armenian  believ- 
ers exude  an  evangelical  piety  which,  if  suffi- 
ciently frustrated  by  an  ossified  Orthodoxy, 
could  be  won  over  by  a  lively  and  experi- 
mental Protestantism.  The  vast  majority  of 
Armenians  will  most  likely  remain  with  the 
Armenian  Church,  though  the  shape  that 
church  might  take  in  the  future  is  an  open 
question. 

The  Armenian  Church  did  not  have  to  cope 
with  religious  pluralism  during  the  Soviet 
period.  Ironically,  it  was  effectively  shielded 
from  it  by  the  state's  official  atheism.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviets  tolerated  a  church  willing 
to  reduce  its  public  expressions  to  a 
mlnimalistic  ritualism  and  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  authorities.  In  exchange, 
the  church  was  allowed  a  monoiwly  of 
rellgous  institutional  presence.  The  result  is 
a  church  as  ill  prepared  to  compete  in  a  reli- 
gious free  market  as  the  Communist  Party  is 
in  a  political  one.  In  fact,  the  last  place  the 
Soviet  structure  remains  totally  Intact  in 
Armenia  Is  the  Armenian  Church.  Likewise, 
the  last  place  democratization  is  understood 
is  within  the  church,  even  though  in  theory 
and  by  constitution  the  Armenian  Church  is 
among  the  most  democratic  of  the  Orthodox 
churches. 

While  Soviet  culture  is  being  rejected  by 
great  numbers  of  Armenians  today,  it  goes 
on  living  within  the  church.  Many  Arme- 
nians have  turned  to  religion  as  a  way  of 
sorting  out  the  decadence  of  Soviet  culture, 
seeking  firm  ground  upon  which  to  stand  and 
live  with  hope.  They  think  that  religion  is 
the  basis  for  any  moral  reformation  of  soci- 
ety. Sadly,  the  Armenian  Church  lingers  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  society  in  refuting  a 
corrupt  Soviet  culture. 

Although  it  is  unlikely  in  the  short  term 
that  any  new  Armenian  Church  will  emerge 


out  of  the  old  one,  several  comments  made 
by  Vazken  I  In  a  September  5,  1960.  television 
address  provide  the  oportunlty  to  speculate 
about  another  scenario  for  the  Armenian 
Church.  The  patriarch  congratulated  the 
newly  elected  noncommunlst  Armenian  Par- 
liament for  its  declaration  of  an  Independent 
Armenia: 

"This  is  the  time  for  our  people,  both  in 
our  fatherland  and  in  the  diaspora,  to 
emerge  with  a  new  spirit,  abandoning  the  old 
molds  of  thinking  and  working,  and  follow- 
ing the  words  of  the  .  .  .  Apostle:  'You  must 
remove  the  old  yeast  of  sin  so  that  yon  will 
be  entirely  pure'  "  [1  Cor.  5:7]. 

His  remarks  suggest  a  new  model  of  a  na- 
tional church  that  would  welcome  vital,  au- 
tonomous, secular  institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  culture  as  lifting  from  Its  shoul- 
ders the  burden  of  being  the  sole  symbol  of 
national  unity.  With  this  new  model,  the  Ar- 
menian Church  would  realize  that  its  former 
real  or  Imagined  responsibilities  for  preserv- 
ing the  memory  of  the  nation's  rich  past 
need  no  longer  be  its  sole  or  even  its  primary 
concern.  I  recall  a  conversation  with  a  young 
priest  at  Etchmladzin  who  said  to  me:  "The 
church  will  be  much  healthier  and  of  true 
service  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  when 
one  head  is  removed  from  the  Patriarchal 
Eagle."  Be  was  referring  to  the  two  heads  of 
the  symbol  of  the  Patriarchate  representing 
the  church's  spiritual  leadership  of  the  na- 
tion and  its  role  as  custodian  of  the  nation's 
temporal  life  and  culture. 

While  this  iniest  was  committed  to  min- 
istering to  the  immediate  physical  as  well  as 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  he  knew  all  too 
well  the  history  of  the  national  church. 
Under  the  millet  or  community  system,  the 
Ottomans  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  reli- 
gious leadership  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  and  administering  the  internal 
lives  of  their  religious-ethnic  communities. 
What  came  of  necessity  grew  into  habit.  Ar- 
menian hlerarchs  conceived  of  themselves  as 
princes  not  only  of  the  church  but  of  the  na- 
tion. As  the  Russian  Orthodox  theologian 
and  historian  John  Meyendorff  has  pointed 
out.  in  the  19th  century  the  reversal  in  the 
scale  of  values  within  what  had  already  for 
some  time  become  Orthodox  national  cul- 
tures was  completed.  "The  'nation'  and  its 
interests  began  to  be  considered  as  ends  in 
themselves."  and  the  churches  internalized 
these  nationalist  aspirations  in  such  a  way 
that  those  aspirations  became  the  primary 
goals  of  the  churches  as  well.  In  effect,  "the 
Orthodox  churches  accepted  de  facto  control 
by  secular  national  interests."  The  tempta- 
tions to  blur  the  discontinuities  between  So- 
viet atheist  culture  and  Christian  faith  only 
compounded  this  secularization  of  the  faith. 

I  suggested  to  the  young  priest  that  the 
church  itself  is  in  a  diaspora  among  its  own 
people.  To  my  surprise,  he  welcomed  and 
heartily  embraced  that  description.  (I  had 
not  expected  such  a  metaphor  to  be  under- 
stood in  Armenia,  as  it  is  not  yet  intelligible 
to  most  Armenians  in  the  diaspora.)  In  order 
to  understand  the  church  in  Armenia  as  in  a 
diaspora,  one  must  realise,  in  the  face  of  a 
massive  myth  depicting  even  present-day  Ar- 
menia as  a  Christian  nation,  that  Armenian 
Christendom  no  longer  exists.  One  must  also 
understand  the  mission  of  the  church  as  bib- 
lical and  not  nationalistic. 

When  I  asked  the  wife  of  the  priest  of  a  his- 
toric church  in  the  city  of  EStchmladzln 
whether  she  thought  Armenia  as  a  Christian 
nation,  she  hesitated  and  then  said.  "Yes."  I 
asked  in  what  way  that  was  so.  "Armenians 
are  hospitable."  she  said.  While  this  was  an 
answer    worth    exploring— hospitality    Is   a 
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powerful  theme  in  blblic&l  faith— it  is  not 
adequate.  She  knew  it  was  not  plausible  ei- 
ther and  said  so  later.  In  fact,  it  became 
clear  that  she  held  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  an  apocalyptic  view  of  the  present 
times.  She  identified  the  Soviet  empire  as 
the  harlot  in  Revelation  18,  "drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  and  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Jesus  Christ."  In  her  view  only  a  rem- 
nant of  the  true  faith  remained.  Glasnost 
and  perestroika  were  "a  g'ood  provision"  to 
^ther  the  faithful  before  the  Second  Com- 
ing. Yet  the  myth  of  an  Armenian  Christen- 
dom haunted  her  and  remained  a  powerful 
part  of  her  own  symbolic  construction  of  so- 
cial and  religious  reality. 

During  my  visit  to  Armenia,  the  complex 
relationship  between  faith  and  peoplehood 
was  repeatedly  brought  home  to  me.  Kevork 
and  Anahid  are  a  couple  who  lost  their  12- 
year-old  son  and  nearly  lost  their  daughter 
in  the  earthquake.  On  the  night  I  spent  with 
them.  I  noticed  that  several  feet  from  the 
foot  of  their  bed  was  a  small  household 
"altar."  Hung  on  the  wall  from  top  to  bot- 
tom were  a  picture  of  their  son,  photographs 
of  &mily  and  friends  in  which  the  son  was 
present,  a  crucif  x,  and  the  flag  of  the  short- 
lived independent  Armenian  Republic  of 
1918-1920  (it  has  si  ce  become  the  Hag  of  the 
new  Armenian  Republic).  On  a  table  against 
the  w'  .11  were  placed  a  votive  candle,  belong- 
ings cf  the  son  pulled  out  from  the  rubble. 
and  a  miniature  volume  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark. 

Earlier,  Kevork  had  made  known  to  me  his 
own  personal  struggle  with  faith  and  doubt. 
We  had  claimed  a  hill  in  Yerevan  to  a  memo- 
rial to  the  1.5  million  martyrs  and  victims  of 
the  Turkish  genocide  perpetrated  against  the 
Armenians.  Kevork  told  me  that  he  had  vir- 
tually exhausted  himself  in  an  argument 
with  God.  The  earthquake,  he  believes — as  do 
many  Armenians— was  set  off  deliberately  by 
the  Russians  with  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion  to  punish  the  Armenians  for  their 
defiance  of  Soviet  authority.  Anahid  had  had 
a  recurring  dream  of  God  in  the  clouds  and 
horses  ascending  into  those  clouds,  where 
God's  face  was  hidden.  From  out  of  the 
clouds  God  spoke:  "I  did  not  bring  this  catas- 
trophe upon  you."  Even  so,  Kevork  refused 
to  exonerate  God  from  responsibility  for  the 
earthquake.  God  was  yet  to  blame,  he  ex- 
claimed, "for  he  did  not  prevent  the  hand  of 
men  from  doing  such  a  thing  to  the  Arme- 
nian people."  I  asked  Kevork  whether  he  was 
speaking  of  the  earthquake  or  the  genocide. 
"Both!"  he  answered. 

Kevork's  argument  with  God  is  on  behalf 
not  only  of  himself  and  his  personal  loss  but 
of  the  victim  nation— once  victim  of  geno- 
cide, recently  victim  of  a  devastating  earth- 
quake. If  Iftith  is  to  be  forged  out  of  such 
tragedy,  faith  must  illumine  not  only  mean- 
ing for  personal  suffering,  but  for  an  entire 
nation's  experience  of  affliction.  (In  October 
1960,  Kevork  and  Anahid's  ten-year-old 
daughter  Llllit  visited  the  U.S.  for  a  second 
time  to  receive  corrective  surgery  for  a  head 
injury  suffered  during  the  earthquake.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  and  Instructions  of 
her  parents,  Llllit  was  baptized.) 

Kevork  was  not  the  only  Armenian  I  met 
who  embodied  such  a  union  of  faith  and 
peoplehood.  Mellne  and  Dikran  are  two 
young  professionals  who  live  in  one  of  the 
malar  cities  in  Armenia.  She  is  a  professor  of 
Idillology  and  ancient  Greek  and  he  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  architecture.  They  describe  them- 
selves as  Christian  democrats  and  teach 
their  children  at  home.  They  say  they  are  for 
the  restoration  of  Christianity.  Their  views 
came  the  closest  to  those  I  heard  from  Ros- 
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sian  n  ligious  dissidents  in  Moscow.  I  asked 
Melini  and  Dikran  what  they  thought  of 
Vaxke  1 1  and  Etchmiadzin.  There  was  a  long 
silence .  They  were  really  quite  taken  aback 
and  uiisure  what  to  say  to  a  stranger.  So  I 
shifte(  my  query  to  what  they  thought  the 
role  o(  the  Armenian  Church  should  be  in  the 
future 

Diki  m  was  emphatic.  He  wanted  the 
churct  to  Join  the  political  struggle  for  de- 
mocra  ;y  and  to  oppose  communism  outright. 
I  aske  [  him  if  this  was  not  a  dangerous  con- 
fusion of  religion  and  politics,  church  and 
state.  Vas  it  not  an  invitation  for  the  church 
to  su  xjrdinate  its  primary  mission  of 
preach  Ing  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  polit- 
ical a  Id  nationalistic  purposes?  He  asked 
me,  "1  ^hat  do  you  think  the  relationship  of 
churcl  and  state  should  be?"  I  suggested 
that  o  le  problem  with  the  Armenian  Church 
in  the  past,  whether  under  Ottoman  or  So- 
viet TX  le,  was  that  it  was  too  closely  aligned 
with  I  he  state  and  wanted  to  assume  the 
leader  hip  of  the  nation.  "Is  it  wrong  for 
there  to  be  an  English  Church?"  Dekron 
count*  red.  "No,"  I  answered,  but  I  also  indi- 
cated :.hat  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  any 
churcl  to  accept  the  status  of  an  established 
churcl  —in  this  case,  a  model  based  on  the 
Constt  ntinian-Theodoslan  union  of  church 
and  s  ate.  With  startling  alacrity.  Erna 
agreed  that  the  church  had  been  com- 
promi)  ed  over  the  centuries  by  the  various 
transn  utations  of  the  Constantinian- 
Theod(  isian  model.  Dikran  was  less  willing  to 
follow  the  logic.  He  insisted  that  the  role  of 
the  chj  -uch  is  "to  build  the  nation." 

This  couple's  disagreement  is  a  microcosm 
of  the  tremendous  struggle  among  believers 
in  Am  lenia  over  how  to  relate  faith,  church 
and  ni  tionalism.  Many  secular  nationalists 
are  qu  te  content  with  an  Armenian  Church 
stuck  in  a  medieval  vision  of  Christendom, 
so  Ion ;  as  the  church  does  not  challenge 
their  c  wn  agendas.  Under  these  conditions  it 
is  pen  Bctly  permissible  and  even  desirable 
for  th !  church  to  continue  making  vague 
pronoi  ncements  exhorting  the  nation  to  be 
proud  Qf  its  past  and  hopeful  about  its  fu- 
ture. 1^  addition,  a  large  number  of  believers 
hold  tfl  a  narrow  pietism  and  naive  tradition- 
alism which  leave  them  incapable  of  envi- 
sionin(  a  church  other  than  the  existing  one. 
But  et  en  Dikran  wanted  an  activist  church 
that  w  >uld  risk  its  comfort  in  order  to  move 
the  n»  tion  toward  real  democracy — an  en- 
tirely ilfferent  matter. 

While  Catholicos  Vazken's  metaphor  of  the 
leaven  and  his  call  for  the  abandonment  of 
old  m(  Ids  and  for  overcoming  the  spirit  of 
"narro  n  nationalism"  may  mark  the  begin- 
ning o  a  new  mind  and  mission  for  the  Ar- 
menia] Church,  I  remain  deeply  skptical. 
Much.  In  fact,  may  depend  initially  not  upon 
the  di!  position  of  Vazken  I  or  the  hierarchy 
but  u^on  whether  Christian  Armenians  in 
the  dii  spora  offer  their  support  to  the  faith- 
ful In  Armenia  through  educational  mate- 
rials and  resources  for  mission  and 
evangelization.  Yet  diaspora  Armenians 
must  t  Iso  report  honestly  and  self-crltically 
to  the!  r  kin  on  the  time  nature  of  their  own 
o(ten-<  Dvied  religious  experience  within  free 
societies. 

Perhfpe  Armenian-Americans  will  slmul- 
taneouply  find  the  will  to  commence  the  cru- 
cial business  of  sorting  out  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Ouistian  and  a  church  in  a  nation  that, 
although  permitting  religious  Creedom,  is 
one  in  which  religious  bodies  suffer  profound 
spiritual  enervation,  the  deconstructive  im- 
pact of  denominationalism  and  a  secular  he- 
gemony which  wears  pluralism  like  a  revers- 
ible ve  It. 


March  22,  1991 


1  hope  tb  at  the  Armenian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica and  In  :he  rest  of  the  diaspora  may  itself 
be  regenerated  and  reformed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  thq  religious  awakening  in  Armenia. 
The  varioi^  admixtures  of  faith  and  nation- 
alism in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Armenians 
need  to  be  fcaken  into  account,  but  the  awak- 
ening in  Annenia  itself  is  quite  real.  That 
lively  and  Experiential  faith  reveals  Just  how 

le  much  of  dlsapora  Armenian 

Is.  Amid  this  religious  ferment. 

ational  identity  could  well  un- 
e    healthy    transformations.    Fl- 

is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Arme- 
nian Churth  abroad  and  in  Armenia  will 
learn  ane\f  what  it  means  to  be  free  and 
faithful  inj  Christ.  Only  then  will  it  cease 
being  the  handmaid  of  nationalism  and  secu- 
lar authority  and  instead  be  the  spiritual 
leaven  that  raises  and  purifies  the  character 
of  its  peopi 


thin  and 
Chrlstiani 
Armenian 
dergo    SOI 
nally,  the: 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSEB  OVER  THE  EASTER 
RECESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106,  now 
at  the  desk. 

The  P^ESroENT  pro  tempore.  "JTie 
clerk  will  report. 

The  asaistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concuirent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106) 
providing  ror  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  froti  March  22  until  April  9,  1991. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 


of   the    concurrent   resolu- 

iing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  concuirent 

ESIDEa«rr  pro  tempore.  The 
8  on  agreeing  to  concurrent 


sideratioi 
tion? 

There 
proceedc 
resolutioi 

The  P] 
question 
resolutioi 

The  cohcurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  106)  Vas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsldei"  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  mdtion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  toJ 


U.S.  MARSHALS  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coQsent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No-  55,  S.  134,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Marshals  Association. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  134)  to  establish  a  United  States 
Marshals  AiBsociation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  inrunediate  con- 
sideratiod  of  the  bill? 

There  b  iing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
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on  the  Judicary,  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
SEcnoN  1.  SHOirr  titlx. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States  Marshals  Association  Establishment 
Act". 

SBC  S.  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

(a)  ESTABU8HMENT.— There  Is  established 
the  United  States  Marshals  Association 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "As- 
sociation"). The  Association  is  a  charitable 
and  nonprofit  corporation  and  is  not  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  PURPOSES.— The  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are — 

(1)  to  elevate  and  strengthen  public  knowl- 
edge of  law  enforcement  In  general,  and  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service  In  particu- 
lar; 

(2)  to  promote  the  exchange  of  information 
among  private  and  public  Institutions  and 
individuals  about  law  enforcement  and  jus- 
tice systems  issues; 

(3)  to  organize  sjrmposia.  studies  and  re- 
search for  such  purposes; 

(4)  to  study  the  history  of  law  enforce- 
ment; 

(5)  to  produce,  sell  and  distribute  edu- 
cational materials; 

(6)  to  accept  and  administer  lo-lvate  gifts 
or  property  for  the  benefit  of,  or  in  conoec- 
tion  with,  the  activities  and  services  of  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service;  and 

(7)  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  law 
enforcement. 

SBC  S.  BOABD  OF  DIBECTORS  OP  THE  ASSOClAr 
TION. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMKNT  AND  MEMBERSHIP.— The 

Association  shall  have  a  governing  Board  of 
Directors  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  "Board"),  which  shall  consist  of  not  less 
that  3.  nor  more  than  20  Directors,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  United  States  citizen  and  be 
knowledgeable  or  experienced  In  law  enforce- 
ment matters.  The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Director")  shall  be  an 
ex  officio  nonvoting  member  of  the  Board. 
Appointment  to  the  Board  shall  not  con- 
stitute employment  by,  or  the  holding  of  an 
office  of,  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  Federal  law. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Terms.— The  Direc- 
tors of  the  Board  may  be  appointed  with  the 
advice  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Marshals  Service.  The  Directors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  4  years.  A  vacancy  on 
the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
No  individual  may  serve  more  than  two  con- 
secutive terms  as  a  Director. 

(c)  CHAOUtAN.- The  chairman  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  from  its  members  for  a 
2-year  term. 

(d)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  current 
membership  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
Quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  Meetinos.- The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  at  least  twice  a  year.  If 
a  Director  of  the  Board  misses  three  con- 
secutive regularly  scheduled  meetings,  that 
individual  may  be  removed  trom  the  Board 
and  that  vacancy  filled  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

(f)  Reimbursement  of  Expenses.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  pay, 
but  may  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  eztienses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  du- 


ties of  the  Association  in  keeping  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Association. 

(g)  General  Powers.— (1)  The  Board  may 
complete  the  organization  of  the  Association 
by- 

(A)  appointing  ofQcers  and  employees; 

(B)  adopting  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(C)  undertaking  of  other  such  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  following  UmlUtlons  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Association: 

(A)  Officers  and  employees  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  Association  has  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  them  for  their  services.  Officers 
and  employees  of  the  Association  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ai>- 
pointments  in  the  comt>etitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no 
individual  so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  ef- 
fect for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(B)  The  first  officer  or  employee  appointed 
by  the  Board  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  who  (1)  shall  serve,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Board,  as  its  chief  operating  officer,  and 
(11)  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
in  matters  relating  to  law  enforcement. 

(h)  ADVISORY  Council.— In  addition  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Marshals  Association  may  ap- 
point an  Advisory  Council  of  up  to  15  mem- 
bers. Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  have 
no  vote  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

SEC  4.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Eligibiuty.- Eligibility  for  member- 
ship shall  be  limited  to  persons  and  organiza- 
tions demonstrating  support  of  the  stated 
purjwse,  goals  and  functions  of  the  United 
States  Marshals  Association.  Categories  of 
membership  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Regular  member  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
sons actively  or  formerly  employed  in  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service. 

(2)  Associate  member  is  one  who  Is  quali- 
fied by  training  and/or  experience  In  Federal, 
State,  local  or  foreign  law  enforcement. 

(3)  Honorary  member  shall  be  limited  to 
persons  who  have  an  outstanding  record  of 
public  or  private  service. 

(4)  Cortwrate  member  shall  be  limited  to 
non-Government,  public,  private  or  nonprofit 
organizations  which  support  the  United 
States  Marshals  Association  concerns. 

(5)  Sponsoring  member  shall  be  limited  to 
official  Government  entities. 

(b)  Application.— Application  for  member- 
ship shall  be  made  in  writing  on  the  form 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

(c)  Sponsorship. — Applicants  or  nominees 
for  membership  In  any  category  except  that 
of  sponsoring  agency  must  be  sponsored  by  a 
regular  member.  Except  In  the  case  of  pro- 
spective honorary  members,  acceptance  of 
applicants  or  nominees  shall  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(d)  Dues  fx)r  Members.— Membership  dues 
shall  be  established  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Dues  or  fees  must  accompany  a  pro- 
spective member's  application.  No  fees  or 
dues  shall  be  required  in  the  case  of  honor- 
ary members  or  sponsoring  agencies. 

(e)  VOTINO.— A  member  shall  have  voting 
status  and  may  serve  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 


(0  Suspension  or  Expulsion  of  Mem- 
BERS.- A  member  may  be  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled for  nonpayment  of  dues  or  fees  in  ar- 
rears for  60  day^,  for  good  cause,  or  other 
reasons  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  full 
Board  of  Directors  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 
No  member  who  has  been  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled from  the  Association  may  be 
readmitted  to  membership  within  1  year,  and 
readmission  thereafter  shall  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
SEC  S.  RIGHTS  AND  OBUGATIONS  OP  THE  ASSO- 
CIAIION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Association—    I 

(1)  shall  have  perpetual  succession; 

(2)  may  conduct  business  throughout  the 
several  States,  territories,  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  shall  have  its  principal  offices  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  or  wherever  else  deemed 
necessary;  and 

(4)  shall  at  all  times  maintain  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  Association. 

The  serving  of  notice  to,  or  service  of  process 
upon,  the  agent  required  under  paragraph  (4), 
or  mailed  to  the  business  address  of  such 
agent,  shall  be  deemed  as  service  upon  or  no- 
tice to  the  Association. 

(b)  Seal. — The  Association  may  use  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service  seal,  insig- 
nia, badge,  and  other  materials  unique  to  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service,  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  only  with  the  expnaa  written 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service. 

(c)  Powers.— To  carry  out  Its  purposes 
under  section  2,  the  Association  shall  have, 
in  addition  to  the  powers  otherwise  given  It 
under  this  Act,  the  usual  powers  of  a  cor- 
poration acting  as  a  trustee  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  or  wherever  else  deemed  necessary, 
and  including  the  power— 

(1)  to  accept,  receive,  solicit,  hold,  admin- 
ister and  use  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest,  ei- 
ther absolutely  or  in  trust,  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  any  income  therefirom  or 
other  Interest  therein; 

(2)  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  exchange  any 
real  or  personal  property  or  Interest  therein; 

(3)  unless  otherwise  required  by  the  instm- 
ment  of  transfer,  to  sell,  donate,  lease,  in- 
vest, reinvest,  retain  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  property  or  income  therefrom; 

(4)  to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  debt  Instruments; 

(5)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  complain  and 
defend  Itself  In  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, except  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  personally  liable,  except 
for  gross  negligence; 

(6)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  and  persons  and  to  make  such 
payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  function;  and 

(7)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  may  be  accepted  by 
the  Association  even  though  it  is  encum- 
bered, restricted,  or  subject  to  beneficial  in- 
terests of  private  persons  If  any  current  or 
future  Interest  therein  Is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Association. 

SEC   a   ADMINISniATIVE   SERVICBS   AND  SUP- 
PORT. 

The  Director  may  provide  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  other  administrative  services  to  the 
Association,  including  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses under  section  3,  not  to  exceed  then 
current  Federal  Ciovemment  per  diem  rates, 
for  a  iwrlod  of  up  to  5  years  from  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  Act,  and  may  accept  reim- 
bursement tberefor,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations 
then  current  and  chargeable  for  the  cost  of 
providing  such  services. 

SgC  7.  VOUJNTSER  STATUa 

The  Director  may  accept,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  classification  laws,  rules. 
or  regulations,  the  services  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  Board,  and/or  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Board,  without  compensation 
trom  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  volun- 
teers in  the  performance  of  the  functions  au- 
thorized herein. 

SBC.  8.  AUDITB.  REPORT  REQUIREMENTS,  AND 

prrrnoN  op  attorney  general 

FOR  EQUITABLE  REUEF. 

(a)  AUDITS.— For  purposes  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  for  audit  of  accounts  of  private 
corporations  established  under  Federal  law," 
approved  August  30,  1964  (Public  Law  8&-S0i. 
38  U.S.C.  1101-1103),  the  Association  shall  be 
treated  as  a  private  corporation  established 
under  Federal  law. 

(b)  Report.— The  Association  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  transmit  t.->  Congress  a  report  of  its 
proceedings  and  activities  during  such  year, 
lncludl:'!g  a  full  a::d  complete  statement  of 
Its  receipts,  expenditures,  and  investments. 

(c)  Felief  wrra  Respect  to  Cehtadj  asso- 
CUTION  ACTS  OF  FAILURE  TO  ACT.— If  the  As- 
sociation- 

(1)  engages  in,  or  threatens  to  engage  in, 
any  act,  practice,  or  policy  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  its  punwses  set  forth  in  section 
3(b):  or 

(2)  refuses,  fails,  or  neglects  to  discharge 
Its  obligations  under  this  Act,  or  threatens 
to  do  so, 

the  Attorney  (General  of  the  United  States 
may  petition  for  such  equitable  relief  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
BBC  •:  UNTRD  8TA1T8  '»"**«■'  FROM  UABIL- 

mr. 

The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  debts,  defaults,  acts,  or  omissions  of  the 
Association  nor  shall  the  full  faith  and  cred- 
it of  the  United  States  extend  to  any  obliga- 
tion of  the  Association. 


,  1«L  NONDISCRIMDlAnON. 

(a)  Employment  Practices.- Notwith- 
standing secUon  701(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e(b))  or  section 
101(5)(B)  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12111(5)(B)).  the  United 
States  Marshals  Association  and  any  agent 
of  such  Association  shall  be  considered  an 
employer  for  purposes  of  Otle  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1990  if  the  Association  is 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  conunerce 
and  meets  the  minimum  employee  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  Acts. 

(b)  Membership  Practices.— 

(I)  Prohibited  practices.— It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  the  United  States  Marshals  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  basis  of  the  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  national  origin,  age.  or  disability. 
Of  an  individual,  to— 

(A)  (ail  or  refuse  to  accept  the  individual 
into  membership; 

(B)  expel  the  indivldnal  fl-om  membership: 

(C)  suspend  the  membership  of  the  indivld- 
nal; or 

(D)  discriminate  against  the  individual 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  benefits  or  obliga- 
tions of  membership. 

(3)  Bnfobcbmsnt.— 

(A)  RiOBT  OF  action.— Any  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  to  enforce  paragraph  (1) 
in  any  appropriate  Judicial  district  under 
secUon  1301  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 


eral 
and  er 


(B)  U  JUNCTTVE  RELIEF.— In  any  civil  action 
brough ;  under  this  paragraph,  the  court  may 
grant  t  s  relief  any  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  temporary  restraining  order,  or 
other  equitable  relief  as  the  court  deter- 
mines Appropriate. 

SEC.  11.  AMENDMENT  AND  REPEAL. 

The  (ongress  expressly  reserves  the  right 
to  repeal  or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time. 

Mr.  iTHURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Is  considering 
today  is.  134,  which  I  introduced  along 
with  feenator  Biden.  This  legislation 
would  I  establish  a  U.S.  Marshals  Asso- 
ciatloi 

the  U.S.  Marshals  Service 
ited  its  bicentennial  anniver- 
!reated  by  the  First  Congress  in 
iciary  Act  of  1789,  the  U.S.  nmr- 
shals  and  the  Federal  judicial  system 
were  Established  in  the  same  legisla- 
tion, deorge  Washington  apiwinted  the 
first  Ifi  marshals,  and  for  the  next  150 
years  phe  marshals  were  the  only  Fed- 
fency  authorized  to  make  arrests 
force  Federal  law. 

ThoAgh  best  known  as  the  frontier 
lawmepi,  U.S.  marshals  were  the  first 
SecreC  Service  men,  and  even  took  the 
population  census  every  10  years  until 
1870.  flecause  they  perform  general  pur- 
pose law  enforcement  duties,  marshals 
are  of  en  confused  with  the  CIA,  FBI, 
the  ceunty  sheriff,  and  other  law  en- 
forcen  ent  agencies. 

U.S.  marshals,  appointed  by  the 
Presid  jnt,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Jiitice  Department.  Last  year,  the 
2,694  marshals— including  94  marshals 
and  1,600  sworn  deputies— arrested 
15,000  Federal  fugitives  and  approxi- 
matelj  10,000  State  fugitives— more 
than  all  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  combined.  They  protected  505 
judicial  facilities  and  1,611  judges  and 
magistrates.  Their  responsibilities  in- 
clude pot  only  ensuring  security  and 
proper  decorum  in  the  courtroom,  but 
also  providing  personal  protection  for 
judges,  U.S.  attorneys,  jurors,  and  wit- 
nesses while  away  from  the  court  fa- 
cilities when  warranted.  Their  court 
securitiy  officers  detected  55.970  weap- 
ons al  cotu'thouse  checkpoints,  and 
they  administered  the  Witness  Secu- 
rity Program  with  its  5,500  protected 
witnesses  and  6,000  witness  family 
members.  The  Marshals'  National  Pris- 
oner Transportation  Network  trans- 
ported 92.000  defendants  to  333,987  court 
appeaiBJices,  and  last  year  the  mar- 
shals managed  more  than  $1  billion  in 
property  seized  from  alleged 
lawbreakers  in  the  National  Asset  Sei- 
zure afd  Forfeiture  Program. 

I  feel  it  is  only  appropriate  to  elevate 
and  strengthen  public  knowledge  of  law 
enforcement  in  general,  and  the  U.S. 
Marshils  Service  in  particular  by  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  establish  a 
U.S.  ^la^8haIs  Association.  The  legisla- 
tion ii  modeled  after  similar  legisla- 
tion I'hich  established  the  National 
Pish  aid  Wildlife  Foundation  and  the 
Nation  Ed  Park  Foundation.  Governed 
by  a  Ix  lard  of  directors,  the  association 
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would  be  a  charitable  and  nonprofit 
corporation  and  would  not  be  an  agen- 
cy or  establishment  of  the  United 
States.  The  directors  would  serve  for 
terms  of  4  years,  and  the  legislation  re- 
quires that  they  be  knowledgeable  and/ 
or  experienced  in  law  enforcement 
matters,  ^tegular  membership  shall  be 
limited  tol  persons  actively  or  formerly 
employed  an  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service. 
Associate  I  membership  will  be  open  to 
those  who  are  qualified  by  training 
and/or  emerience  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  faw  enforcement. 

I  urge  nty  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislati(^. 

Mr.  Bri>EN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  He  an  original  cosponsor  of  S. 
134,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond, which  would  establish  a  U.S. 
Marshals  Association. 

The  U.S|  Marshals  Service  has  served 
the  Federal  justice  system  for  more 
than  200  rears.  The  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  whic  1  established  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial sysl  em,  also  created  the  office  of 
the  U.S.  marshal.  President  (Jeorge 
Washington  appointed  the  first  13  U.S. 
marshals, ;  whose  primary  function  was 
to  enforcel  Federal  law.  For  more  than 
a  centuryj  the  U.S.  marshals  and  their 
deputies  ^i^ere  the  only  nationwide  ci- 
vilian police  force,  serving  the  Presi- 
dent, Contfress,  and  the  Federal  courts. 

The  role  of  the  U.S.  marshal  has 
changed  considerably  throughout  their 
200-year  history.  During  their  first  cen- 
tury, they  were  frontier  lawmen,  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  law  and  order 
in  the  njewly  populated  territories. 
Later,  they  helped  to  enforce  prohibi- 
tion and  desegregation  in  the  schools. 

Today  t^e  U.S.  Marshals  Service  is 
involved  in  all  stages  of  the  Federal 
justice  system.  They  are  responsible 
for  fugitive  investigations,  the  custody 
and  care  <  f  all  Federal  prisoners  until 
they  are  t.  "led,  prisoner  transportation, 
and  the  protection  of  Federal  judges, 
jurors,  ana  other  persons  serving  the 
court.  Thiy  also  administer  the  Wit- 
ness Secuirtty  Program,  which  protects 
5,500  witnesses  and  more  than  6,000  of 
their  family  members. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the. 
public  recognize  the  invaluable  role 
that  the  Marshals  Service  has  played— 
and  contii^ues  to  play — in  our  Federal 
judicial  sjifstem.  S.  134  would  esUblish 
the  Marshes  Service  as  a  Federal,  non- 
profit corporation.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Association 
would  be  to  elevate  public  knowledge 
of  law  enforcement,  and  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  in  particular.  It  would 
operate  similar  to  the  approximately  30 
other  Federal  corporations,  including 
the  Natioijal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion. I 

I  urge  iiy  colleagues  to  join  with 
Senator  Thurmond  and  myself  in  work- 
ing for  pa|Bsage  of  this  legislation.  It 
would  profide  the  recognition  and  sup- 
port the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  de- 
serves. 
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The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  bill  will  be  read  for  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  134)  was  passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELATIVE  TO  IRAQ 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  45,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
94,  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  Iraq. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  94)  relative  to 
Iraq. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  trom  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  in  addition  to  the  conditions  contained 
in  the  Iraq  Sanctions  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law 
101-513),  the  President  shall  not  lift  any 
sanction  in  effect  against  Iraq  as  of  March 
19,  1991,  unless  and  until  the  President  cer- 
tifies In  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Ck)mmittee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
Iraq  has  released  all  prisoners  of  war  and  has 
accounted,  as  tally  as  possible,  for  all  those 
missing  in  action,  including  Kuwaiti  civil- 
ians and  military  personnel  captured  during 
the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait;  and.  be  it 
further  resolved  that.  In  addition  to  condi- 
tions Imposed  on  Iraq  by  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions,  the  President 
shall  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  other  multilateral  sanctions 
•gainst  Iraq  remain  in  effect  until  Iraq  has 
released  all  prisoners  of  war  and  has  ac- 
counted, as  folly  as  i>ossible,  for  all  those 
missing  in  action,  including  Kuwaiti  civil- 


ians and  military  personnel  captured  during 
the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  and 
the  preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  94 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  world's  lead- 
ing democracy,  was  at  the  forefront  of  the 
United  Nations'  effort  to  liberate  Kuwait 
from  the  hand  of  a  destructive  tyrant,  Sad- 
dam Hussein; 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  brave  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  this  Nation 
and  to  the  liberation  of  those  held  against 
their  will  by  the  Government  of  Iraq; 

Whereas  over  half  of  a  million  of  America's 
servicemen  and  women  risked  their  very 
lives  to  liberate  the  people  of  Kuwait,  and  to 
prevent  further  aggression  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein; 

Whereas  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  Americans  missing  or  impris- 
oned during  the  Korean  War  have  yet  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea; 

Whereas  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  Americans  missing  or  imprisoned 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  have  yet  to  be 
accoimted  for  by  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  or  by  the  Lao  People's  Democratic 
Republic; 

Whereas  the  American  people  owe  no 
greater  obligation  than  to  stand  up  for  those 
who  have  been  captured  or  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion while  risking  their  lives  in  defense  of 
country; 

Whereas  thousands  of  innocent  Kuwaitis 
are  reportedly  still  being  held  by  the  Iraqis; 
and 

Whereas  a  complete  return  of  all  those 
known  to  be  captured  by  the  Government  of 
Iraq  and  a  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
those  known  to  be  missing  In  action  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  of  the  highest  national  isior- 
Ity:  Now.  therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  in  addition  to  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  Iraq  Sanctions 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-513),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  lift  any  sanction  in  effect 
against  Iraq  as  of  March  19.  1991,  unless  and 
until  the  President  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  Iraq  has  released  all 
prisoners  of  war  and  has  accounted,  as  fully 
as  possible,  for  all  those  missing  in  action, 
including  Kuwaiti  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel captured  during  the  Iraqi  occupation 
of  Kuwait;  and.  be  it  further  resolved  that,  in 
addition  to  conditions  imposed  on  Iraq  by 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions, 
the  President  shall  make  every  effort  to  en- 
sure that  United  Nations  and  other  multilat- 
eral sanctions  against  Iraq  remain  In  effect 
until  Iraq  has  released  all  prisoners  of  war 
and  has  accounted,  as  fully  as  possible,  for 
all  those  missing  in  action,  including  Ku- 
waiti civilians  and  military  personnel  cap- 
tured during  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  vic- 
tory that  all  Americans  achieved  on 
the  battlefield  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
one  every  citizen  of  this  Nation  can 
take  great  pride  in.  The  message  was 
clearly  sent  that  no  one  nation,  no  one 


dictator,  can  stand  against  a  world 
united  for  peace  and  democracy. 

But  our  work  has  not  ended  there, 
nor  should  it.  Not  until  every  missing 
American  is  accounted  for  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  return  of  American,  as 
well  as  other  allied,  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  held  in  Iraq,  and  of  Iraqi  ef- 
forts to  date  to  ac(x>unt  for  those  miss- 
ing in  action.  But.  having  served  in 
Vietnam,  I  know  we  must  not  remove 
the  pressure  on  the  Iraqi  Government 
imtil  all  prisoners  it  holds  are  re- 
turned, and  those  missing  in  action  are 
accounted  for  as  fully  as  possible. 

For  Americans  and  most  of  the  other 
allies,  the  work  on  this  score  is  near 
completion.  The  Pentagon  informs  me 
its  latest  count  shows  21  Americans  are 
missing  in  action,  14  of  them  missing 
in  a  downed  C-130  aircraft.  However, 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  miss- 
ing Kuwaitis  and  for  their  families,  the 
work  is  only  beginning. 

The  horrors  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Kuwait  only  began  on  August  2.  Re- 
ports of  Iraqi  inhumanity  are  so  grue- 
some they  are  difficult  to  believe.  Con- 
sider: 

During  the  early  days  of  the  occupation,  10 
Kuwaiti  citizens  were  randomly  shot  for 
every  Iraqi  soldier  killed  by  the  resistance. 
[Christian  Science  Monitor.  March  4, 1901] 

More  than  300  premature  babies  were  left 
to  die  after  Iraqi  forces  looted  Incu'oators 
from  at  least  three  of  Kuwait  City's  main 
hospitals.  [Amnesty  International  USA.  De- 
cember 18, 1990  statement] 

Enraged  Iraqi  soldiers  killed  a  deafdumb 
man  simply  becaue  he  failed  to  answer  their 
loud  knocks  at  his  door.  (Christian  Science 
Monitor.  March  4.  1991] 

Kuwait's  largest  hospital  reports  torture 
victims,  bullet-riddled  bodies  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs  and  young  men 
who  had  been  chopped  with  axes.  [Washing- 
ton Post.  March  1,  1961] 

In  the  final  days  of  the  occupation  alone, 
an  estimated  8.000  Kuwaitis  were  Iddoaptwd 
and  taken  to  Iraq  as  prisoners  of  the  fleeing 
soldiers.  [Christian  Science  Monitor.  March 
4.  1901] 

That  is  why  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
94  is  so  very  important,  both  for  Amer- 
icans still  missing  in  action  and  for  our 
allies.  As  you  may  have  noticed,  it  is  a 
simple  piece  of  legislation  that  adds  as 
a  condition  to  existing  sanctions,  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  for  those 
missing  in  action — including  the  thou- 
sands of  Kuwaiti  citizens  captured  and 
abducted  during  the  war  with  Iraq. 

Saddam's  regime  is  under  intense 
pressure,  both  from  within  and  firom 
without.  But  allowing  economic  sanc- 
tions to  be  lifted  before  the  fullest  i>os- 
sible  accounting  is  made  for  all  those 
involved  in  the  conflict  would  be  a  mis- 
take. 

Let  me  note,  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  administration  and  in  its  han- 
dling of  the  situation  in  Kuwait.  How- 
ever, adding  this  condition  to  those 
that  already  exist  will  further 
strengthen  the  administration's  hand 
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against  this  brutal  tyrant  and  his  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  detail- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  Iraqi  occupation 
be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were   ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Rbooro.  as  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.  4. 

1991] 

KuwATns  Tell  of  atrocities  During  Harsh 

Iraqi  rule 

(By  Peter  Ford) 

Kuwait  City.  "We  are  so  happy  we  do  not 
want  to  go  to  sleep." 

Capt.  All,  who  asked  not  to  be  further 
identlfled,  grinned  broadly  as  he  and  his  Ku- 
wait Army  coUea^es  talked  late  into  Satur- 
day night  over  endless  glasses  of  sweet  tea  in 
the  light  of  a  flickering  lantern. 

But  their  Joy  at  freedom  was  tempered  by 
the  grim  and  ugly  matters  they  were  discuss- 
ing, as  they  recalled  the  horrors  of  seven 
months  of  Iraqi  occupation. 

Every  Kuwaiti  this  reporter  has  met  has 
had  a  tale  of  sorrow  to  recount:  a  relative 
killed  by  Iraqi  soldiers,  a  neighbor  tortured, 
a  home  r&nsaclced,  a  friend  disappeared. 

Over  the  weekend,  streams  of  Kuwaitis 
knocked  at  the  United  States  Embassy  door 
In  search  of  news  of  the  estimated  8.000  peo- 
ple Iddnaped  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  occu- 
pation and  allegedly  taken  to  Iraq  as  hos- 
tages by  fleeing  soldiers. 

"My  cousin  was  in  his  house  on  Friday. 
Two  Iraqi  soldiers  called  him  out  onto  the 
{lavement  and  said  they  wanted  to  talk  to 
him.  He  went  with  them,  and  he  hasn't  been 
seen  since,"  say  All  Khaled.  a  public  prosecu- 
tor. 

Although  the  fate  of  the  hostages  is  un- 
known, they  are  not  believed  to  be  dead,  im- 
llke  unnumbered  thousands  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  occupation  forces'  brutal  lack  of  re- 
spect for  life  and  property  is  evident 
throughout  Kuwait  City,  from  looted  and  de- 
stroyed homes  and  accounts  of  Iraqi  occupa- 
tion policy  by  Kuwaitis  who  suffered  from  It. 

Human  tragedy  struck  both  in  an  orga- 
nised &ahion  and  accidentally. 

A  great  deal  of  planning,  for  example,  ap- 
parently went  into  the  torture  inflicted  on 
resistance  fighters  whose  mutilated  corpses 
were  photographed  by  comrades  working  in 
the  city  morgue  and  graveyard. 

The  Iraqis'  policy  of  shooting  10  Kuwaitis 
for  every  one  soldier  killed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  occupation— which  resistance  leaders 
say  convinced  them  to  halt  sniping  attacks 
on  Iraqi  troop— was  also  deliberate. 

Retrlbation  was  also  visited  on  any  house 
from  which  shots  were  thought  to  have  been 
fired,  or  which  belonged  to  a  member  of  the 
Kuwaiti  armed  forces,  as  burned  or  shelled 
homes  attest. 

Iraqi  military  rule  was  harsh,  and  harshly 
enforced.  This  reporter  was  shown  docu- 
ments taken  from  a  Security  Force  office 
which  recorded  the  execution  of  three  men 
on  Jan.  31.  Their  crimes,  the  document  read, 
were  to  have  possessed  a  car  telephone,  a 
photocopier,  and  two  typewriters. 

But  tratredy  also  struck  almost  inciden- 
tally. A  deaf-and-dumb  man  was  shot  dead 
by  Iraqi  soldiers  furious  he  had  not  opened 
the  door  at  thefr  knocking,  neighbors  said.  A 
17-year-old  boy's  back  was  broken  as  he  was 
caught  between  soldiers  seeking  to  arrest 
him  and  relatives  trying  to  keep  hold  of  him, 
an  uncle  said. 


The  ( Ity  shows  signs,  and  stories  abound, 
of  casu  il  brutality.  The  public  graveyard  has 
been  de  faced,  for  example;  a  man  said  he  had 
been  to  rtured  for  a  week  for  refusing  to  give 
up  his  I  ar  to  a  soldier  who  bad  demanded  It. 

Thievery  on  a  mass  scale  has  left  thou- 
sands c  r  shoi)8  and  homes  denuded  of  every- 
thing t  tiat  was  not  nailed  down,  and  much 
that  wi  s. 

Any  louse  left  unoccupied  or  unguarded 
was  Ilk  ily  to  be  looted,  Kuwaitis  say. 

Doorfl  have  been  smashed  down,  and  apart- 
ments itrlpped  of  valuables,  throughout  the 
city.  Aiything  left  behind  has  been  trashed, 
torn  up(  cracked,  or  simply  tossed  out  of  bro- 
ken wiiidows. 

Hospttals  were  emptied  of  equipment  and 
mediciaes,  public  ofOces  left  without  a  stick 
of  furniture,  the  university  library  shelves 
are  ba»;  only  the  card  index  is  left,  scat- 
tered an  over  the  floor. 

Thosi  who  lived  through  the  occupation, 
whatever  role  they  played  In  resisting  it, 
seem  to  have  experienced  the  same  fears  and 
insecurities,  to  Judge  by  their  comments. 

"We  *ere  dying  a  little  bit  each  day,  step 
by  step!"  says  Captain  All.  "And  sometimes 
we  doubted  that  the  allies  would  really  go 
through  with  the  war." 

For  walid  Hasawi,  a  teacher  at  the  Kuwait 
Instltulje  of  Technology:  "I  never  felt  safe  for 
the  whale  seven  months.  When  I  slept,  I  was 
just  puitlng  my  head  on  my  bed.  You  never 
Itnow  iljthey  might  come." 

That  Snsecurity  affected  French  professor 
Muhampad  al-Shattl,  too.  "You  were  psy- 
chologiially  tortured  all  the  time.  You 
would  fo  to  get  gas  and  not  know  If  you 
would  De  dead  the  next  minute.  We  counted 
our  livep  in  minutes." 

The  buildings  damaged  in  Kuwait  City 
have  been  burned  rather  than  blown  up,  and 
what  toe  capital  needs  is  a  massive  clean  up 
rather  tjhan  a  reconstruction.  But  the  human 
effect  v«ll  be  harder  to  efface. 

"Men  were  shot  in  front  of  their  families, 
in  from  of  their  little  children,"  says  Mu- 
liamma  i  al-Muttawa,  a  resistance  worker. 
"Those  children  will  grow  up,  but  they  will 
never  ft  rget  what  they  saw  the  Iraqis  do." 

[Pna    the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1,  1991] 

Kuwait  Doctors  Charge  torture,  Killdjos 
BY  Occupiers 

Kuwat  City,  February  28.— In  the  Arab 
culture,  Kalld  Shalawi  observed,  it  is  a  sign 
of  weali  ness  for  a  man  to  cry.  But  he  wept 
unasbaiiedly  today  as  he  described  seven 
months  of  bloody  occui>atlon  by  the  Iraqi 
army. 

"Somi  itimes  I  sit  alone  and  start  crying 
over  wl  at  has  happened  in  Kuwait.  It  is 
worse  c  ten  than  people  thought,"  Shalawi 
said. 

As  ac^ng  chief  of  the  medical  section  of 
Mubarak  Hospital,  Kuwait's  largest,  Shalawi 
said  he  tow  the  worst  of  the  occupation— vic- 
tims of!  torture,  bullet-riddled  bodies  that 
came  inlto  the  surgical  wing  with  hands  tied 
behind  'backs,  young  men  who  had  been 
chopped|  with  axes. 

The  hospital's  deputy  administrator 
Yousef  Nassafl,  was  abducted  by  Iraqi  sol- 
diers la^t  Friday,  his  collea^es  at  Mubarak 
said,  anil  is  presumed  to  have  been  taken  to 
Iraq  as  a  hostagre. 

Virtually  every  Kuwaiti  interviewed  in  the 
street  dhring  spontaneous  demonstrations  to 
celebrate  liberation  said  they  had  relatives 
or  friends  who  had  been  abducted  and  taken 
to  Iraq  as  hostages.  Most  of  them  suggested 
that  ab^ut  5.000  persons  had  been  seized  but 
some,  iacludlng  reslstence  leaders,  estimated 
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that  the  retreating  army  may  have  force- 
marched  as  [many  as  20,000  toward  Iraq. 

Medical  dhlef  Shalawi  said  he  thought  he 
had  become  accustomed  to  gruesome  death 
until  the  body  of  a  woman  in  her  thirties  was 
brought  in  With  the  top  of  the  skull  neatly 
sawed  off,  axposing  the  brain.  That,  he  said, 
epitomized  jthe  brutality  of  the  Iraqi  army 
and  secret  police,  the  Mukhabarat. 

Three  otjier  senior  doctors  at  Mubarak 
Hospital  attested  in  interviews  that  they 
saw  the  body  of  the  woman,  Rusha  Kabundl, 
which  borejsigns  of  other  forms  of  torture 
and  had  been  shot  three  times  in  the  chest. 
They  said  her  body  was  dumped  in  front  of 
the  home  where  her  three  children  live. 

"They  are  psychopaths,"  declared  Shalawi, 
who  said  ha  had  been  forced  to  provide  mor- 
phine for  tjiree  secret  police  interrogators 
who  were  aiddicts.  He  said  at  least  2S0  vic- 
tims of  torture  and  execution  were  brought 
to  this  hosBital  but  that  many  more  where 
simply  burted  by  their  families  after  the 
Iraqis  dumjied  them  in  front  of  their  homes 
as  object  lissons  for  the  resistance  move- 
ment. 

Shalawi  and  doctors  at  three  other  hos- 
pitals in  Kuwait  City  told  a  gynecologist  at 
Mubarak  Hospital.  Isham  Obedad,  who  was 
accused  by  the  Iraqis  in  September  of  poison- 
ing soldiers  he  treated.  Obedad  was  tortured, 
executed  and  his  body  dumped  at  his  house, 
said  doctort  who  saw  the  body.  They  said 
that  his  fingernails  had  been  pulled  out  and 
his  flesh  bu^ed  with  lighted  cigarettes. 

At  the  aljAmiri  Hospital,  Ammar  Baroon, 
a  surgeon,  iaid  that  Just  before  the  launch- 
ing of  the  sillies'  ground  offensive,  the  num- 
ber of  execiitions  by  the  occupiers  increased. 
Baroon  said  most  of  the  victims  he  saw  had 
been  shot  it  the  neck,  head  or  mouth,  with 
their  hands  {tied  behind  them. 

Many  of  the  victims  remain  unidentifled 
and  the  bodies  unclaimed,  he  said.  Police 
"bring  the  Jwdles  to  us,  throw  them  on  the 
floor  and  leive,"  Baroon  said. 

The  doctot'  described  how  secret  police  also 
brought  in  i  seriously  injured  captives— who 
obviously  Qad  been  tortured  In  interroga- 
tion— and  c^dered  the  physicians  to  treat 
them  without  asking  any  questions  that 
could  be  helpful  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
He  said  th0  terrified  doctora  usually  min- 
istered to  tlje  patients  in  silence. 

When  askid  why  the  Iraqis  sought  medical 
treatment  lor  people  they  had  handled  so 
brutally,  Bai-oon  replied.  "They  wanted  more 
informationf'  and,  hence,  conscious  victims. 

Doctors  iiiiterviewed  said  most  executions 
appeared  to  (have  been  carried  out  as  punish- 
ment for  people  carrying  Kuwaiti  currency 
or  Kuwaiti  Iflags  or  who  were  suspected  of 
helping  resistance  flghters. 

Basma  Yonsef,  head  nurse  at  Mubarak  Hos- 
pital, said  the  victims  of  the  most  savage 
tortures  sha  had  seen— including  those  with 
eyes  gouged jout  or  who  had  been  burned  with 
acid  or  had  their  ears  cut  off— appeared  to 
have  been  accused  of  taking  part  in  guerrilla 
warfare.        i 

At  the  Kuwaiti  Maternity  Hospital,  part  of 
the  al-Sabah  medical  complex,  obstetrician 
Mohammed  Mahfouz  said  the  Iraqis  periodi- 
cally looted  equipment  that  was  in  short 
supply  in  Irfui.  But  he  said  the  hospital  was 
able  to  function  throughout  the  occupation. 

Mahfouz  add  the  Iraqis  did  not  steal  any 
infant  incuQators.  as  they  were  alleged  to 
have  done  e4rly  in  the  war,  but  he  added  that 
they  did  take  some  advanced  equipment  for 
sonar  scanning  and  for  in  vitro  fertilization. 

"Their  argument  seemed  to  be,  "Now  that 
Kuwait  is  Iraq's  19th  province,  it  doesn't 
need  these  ^ngs  as  much  as  the  capital 
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does.'  Then  it  was  off  to  Ba«rhdad,"  Mahfouz 
said. 

Mahfouz  said  the  Iraqis  asked  one  of  Ms 
colleagues,  Isham  Abadao,  whether  he  had 
treated  resistance  nghters,  and  when  Abadan 
said  he  had  not.  they  tortured  him  and  then 
executed  him  in  front  of  his  house  in  the 
presence  of  his  parents  and  two  brothers. 

Another  physician  at  the  maternity  hos- 
pital, Jassin  Salakawi,  said  that  during:  the 
first  month  of  occupation  the  hospital  re- 
ceived 30  to  40  rape  victims,  many  of  them 
Filipinos  working  here  on  contract.  But  he 
said,  reports  of  rape  appeared  to  diminish  as 
the  occupation  wore  on.  and.  in  the  last 
month,  the  hospital  received  no  rape  cases. 

Many  of  those  interviewed  offered  names  of 
people  who  they  said  had  been  taken  to  Iraq, 
including  some  of  100  allegedly  abducted  by 
the  Iraqis  Friday  during  prayers  at  a  mosque 
in  the  Shuwaikh  neighborhood. 

Khalil  Abdul  Aziz,  a  welder,  said,  "This 
man  [President  Saddam  Hussein]  is  an  ani- 
mal. Why  does  he  do  this  to  women  and  chil- 
dren?" 

Rooftops  and  parldng  lots  at  the  city's  hos- 
pital compounds  bristled  with  antiaircraft 
guns.  This,  the  doctors  said,  turned  all  the 
patients  into  "human  shields."  One  of  the 
hospitals  overlooked  a  Persian  Gulf  beach 
lined  with  bunkers  and  firing  pits  built  in 
anticipation  of  an  amphibious  assault  by 
U.S.  Marines. 

Throughout  the  capital,  roadblocks  now 
are  manned  by  hard-eyed,  gun-toting  young 
resistance  members,  who  stop  cars  in  search 
of  Iraqi  sympathizers  and  what  they  said 
were  Iraqi  army  holdouts  still  in  the  city. 

The  Associated  Press  added  from  the  Unit- 
ed Nations: 

Kuwaiti  Ambassador  Mohammad  Abul- 
hasan  said  Iraq  had  failed  to  cooperate  in 
disclosing  the  conditions  or  whereabouts  of 
what  he  estimated  were  22,000  abducted  Ku- 
waiti civilians  and  8,632  Kuwaiti  prisoners  of 
war. 

He  said  22,000  Kuwaiti  civilians  were  ab- 
ducted from  the  emirate  after  Iraq's  Aug.  2 
invasion — including  S.OOO  taken  hostage  in 
the  48  hours  before  Iraq  conceded  defeat. 

The  envoy  complained  that  the  Iraqis  "are 
not  forthcoming"  as  to  the  information  on 
the  civilians  and  POWs.  "This  [is]  the  reason 
that  we  are  very  much  doubtful  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Iraq." 

"Don't  foreget,  more  than  24  hours  elapsed 
since  they  have  been  defeated  and  left  Ku- 
wait, there  are  no  signs  at  all  of  their  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  in  this  field,"  he  said. 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL  URGES  END  TO  TOR- 
TURK  AND  KILUNGS  IN  IRAQ:  MAJOR  REPORT 

DETAILS  Widespread  Human  Rights  viola- 
tions 

Washinoton.  DC.— Amnesty  International 
has  called  on  the  Iraqi  government  to  follow 
the  release  of  hundreds  of  Western  nationals 
by  ending  the  imprisonment,  torture  and 
killing  of  thousands  of  people  in  Kuwait. 

In  its  first  comprehensive  reimrt  on  human 
rights  violations  in  Kuwait  since  the  inva- 
sion on  August  2,  Amnesty  International  de- 
tails how  Iraqi  forces  have  tortured  and 
killed  many  hundreds  of  victims,  taken  sev- 
eral thousand  prisoners  and  left  more  than 
300  premature  babies  to  die  after  looting  in- 
cubators from  at  least  three  of  Kuwait  City's 
main  hospitals. 

The  report  catalogues  38  methods  of  tor- 
ture used  by  the  Iraqi  military,  including 
cutting  off  people's  tongues  and  ears,  shoot- 
ing them  in  the  limbs,  applying  electric 
shocks  to  their  bodies,  and  raping  them. 


"The  Iraqi  forces'  brutality  in  Kuwait  has 
shocked  many  people  in  the  past  four 
months."  Amnesty  Liternational  said,  "but 
such  abuses  have  been  the  norm  for  people  in 
Iraq  for  more  than  a  decade." 

Amnesty  International  said  it  welcomed 
the  release  of  the  Western  nationals,  but 
feared  that  the  plight  of  thousands  of  vic- 
tims of  gross  human  rights  violations  in  Ku- 
wait and  Iraq  might  now  be  forgotten.  The 
organization  called  on  governments  to  ap- 
peal to  Iraq  to  stop  the  gross  human  rights 
violations. 

Most  of  the  abuses  detailed  in  the  report 
took  place  in  the  first  three  months  after  the 
invasion,  when  dissent  among  Kuwaitis  and 
other  nationals  was  widespread  and  its  sup- 
pression ruthless.  Reports  of  violations  con- 
tinue to  reach  Amnesty  International  almost 
daily,  although  the  severity  of  the  early  sup- 
pression appears  to  have  crushed  much  of  the 
opposition  that  led  to  arrest,  torture  and 
killing. 

The  organization  said  it  has  collected  com- 
pelling evidence  supporting  earlier  reports  of 
the  killing  of  premature  babies  by  Iraqi  sol- 
diers. "We  heard  rumors  of  these  deaths  as 
early  as  August,"  the  organization  said,  "but 
only  recently  has  there  been  substantial  in- 
formation on  the  extent  of  the  killings." 

The  organization's  investigation  team 
interviewed  several  doctors  and  nurses  who 
worked  in  the  hospitals  where  the  babies 
died.  All  had  seen  the  dead  bodies  and  one 
doctor  had  even  helped  to  bury  72  of  them  in 
a  cemetery  near  the  hospital.  In  some  hos- 
pitals, unofficial  records  were  kept  of  the 
number  of  people  who  had  been  killed,  in- 
cluding the  babies. 

Amnesty  International's  report — released 
today — has  been  submitted  to  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  which 
has  requested  information  on  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Kuwait,  and  to  the  Iraqi 
government. 

The  organization,  which  takes  no  position 
on  the  disputed  territory,  again  called  on  the 
Iraq  government  to  allow  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  into  Kuwait  to 
provide  protection  and  assistance  to  all  peo- 
ple in  need. 

The  82-page  report  was  based  both  on  medi- 
cal evidence  and  on  in-depth  interviews  with 
more  than  100  people  from  about  a  dozen 
countries.  Since  the  invasion,  Amnesty 
International  investigators  have  travelled  to 
Bahrain  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  talk  to  victims 
and  the  doctors  who  treated  them,  relatives 
and  eyewitnesses.  They  have  interviewed 
dozens  more  in  several  other  countries. 

"Time  and  again,  we  were  told  that  the 
most  common  way  soldiers  killed  people  was 
to  take  the  victim  to  his  family's  doorstep, 
have  his  relatives  identify  him,  and  then 
shoot  him  in  the  back  of  the  head."  Amnesty 
International  said. 

Some  people  were  killed  because  they  re- 
sisted the  "Iraqization"  of  their  country  by 
carrying  Kuwaiti  money  or  refusing  to 
pledge  allegiance  to  Saddam  Hussein.  Others 
were  killed  simply  for  refusing  to  help  sol- 
diers loot  medical  equipment  or  while  trying 
to  flee  the  country. 

The  investigators  also  talked  to  scores  of 
people  who  had  been  arrested  in  their  homes 
or  on  the  streets.  Most  of  those  arrested  were 
Kuwaitis,  although  many  from  other  Middle 
Eastern,  Asian,  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican countries  were  also  held. 

The  team  collected  the  names  of  some  1,000 
people  who  were  arrested,  but  believes  the 
true  figure  to  be  much  higher.  Thousands  of 
people — some  as  young  as  13 — are  reported  to 
still  be  held  in  Iraq  and  Kuwaiti  prisons,  de- 


tention ceners  and  homes;  others  were  killed 
shortly  after  their  arrest,  in  police  stations, 
before  firing  squads,  or  at  their  homes. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7, 1891] 
A  Knock  at  the  Door,  and  a  Family  Is  GiOne 
(By  William  aaiborne) 
Kuwait  Cmr,  March  6.— When  Iraqi  secret 
police  banged  on  their  door  at  8  a.m.  Nov.  14. 
Ahmed  Matar.  his  wife  and  three  of  their 
children  were  sleeping  in  their  comfortably 
appointed  home  in  the  middle-class  suburb  of 
Mlsrlf. 

Matar's  sister,  Adla  Aidan,  who  lives  next- 
door  in  the  fashion  of  many  extended  fami- 
lies in  the  Arab  world,  first  realized  some- 
thing was  wrong  when  she  heard  her  brother 
shout,  "They're  coming!  They're  coming! 
They  want  to  take  us!"  Matar.  barefoot  and 
wearing  only  his  nightclothes.  had  jumped 
over  a  wall  separating  the  houses,  she  said. 

Then  the  46-year-old  schoolteacher  dis- 
appeared, Aidan  said.  Moments  later,  Iraqi 
secret  police  led  Matar's  wife  and  children 
away. 

To  their  terrified  neighbors,  that  momlncr 
was  another  stark  and  covincing  demonstra- 
tion by  the  Iraqi  occupiers  of  Kuwait  just 
how  fragile  were  the  things  they  had  grown 
accustomed  to:  their  comfort,  their  stability, 
their  sense  of  security,  their  happiness — in 
short,  life  as  they  knew  it. 

Like  24  other  families  and  scores  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  Misrlf  neighborhood,  the 
Matar  family  vanished  without  a  trace. 

The  Maters  joined  a  still  undetermined 
number  of  Kuwait  is— some  unofficial  esti- 
mates range  up  to  20,000  or  more — ^who  were 
abducted  by  Iraqis  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  killed  as  object  lessons  to  members  of 
the  Kuwaiti  resistance  or  transported  to 
prisons  in  Iraq  to  instill  fear  in  a  reaentfol, 
subjugated  populace. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  resistance  grouiw 
fighting  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait  were 
made  up  of  members  of  the  emirate's  edu- 
cated middle  class,  and  many  well-to-do 
neighborhoods,  like  Misrif,  were  similarly 
devastated  by  reprisal  arrests  and 
kidnappings  by  the  Iraqi  secret  police,  or 
Muhabarat. 

The  Matars'  missing  persons  reports,  filed 
by  a  relative,  are  among  hundreds  that  have 
been  submitted  to  a  clearing  center  opened 
Monday  at  the  Palace  of  Weddings  here  by 
the  Kuwaiti  government,  the  Red  Crescent 
Society  and  the  Kuwaiti  Committee  for 
Human  Rights. 

When  the  secret  {»lice  arrived,  Matar's 
daughters,  Munira,  10,  and  Marian,  4,  were 
sleeping  in  the  bedroom  they  shared.  Aidan 
said  as  she  showed  this  rei>orter  around  the 
now  still  home.  An  oversized  Raggedy  Anne 
and  a  plastic  Donald  Duck  dominate  the 
girls'  room.  A  Christmas  stocking,  inscribed. 
"I've  been  a  good  girl  this  year,"  hangs  on  a 
wall  next  to  twin  beds,  which  are  covered 
with  frilly  pink  duvets. 

A  boy,  Isa  Matar,  14,  slept  in  a  bedroom 
next  to  his  mother's  and  father's  room. 
There  are  posters  of  Michael  Jackson  and 
the  Dream  Warriors  rock  group  on  the  walls 
of  his  bedroom. 

Another  bedroom  is  decorated  with  i»hoto- 
erraphs  of  European  soccer  stars  clipped  trom 
sports  magazines.  It  would  have  been  occu- 
pied that  November  morning  by  Khalld,  17, 
but  the  chubby,  outgoing  high  school  sta- 
dent  had  been  arrested  25  days  earlier  by  the 
Muhabarat  on  suspicion  of  being  a  member 
of  the  resistance. 

Adla  Aidan  said  she  believes  her  brother 
ran  away  because  he  was  afiraid  the  secret 
police  would  find  a  pistol  he  had  burled  in 
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the  backyard  that  momln?.  She  said  she 
doubts  that  he  ever  thought  his  wife  and 
children  would  be  taken  away. 

Aldan  said  she  went  to  her  brother's  house 
and  found  an  Iraqi  soldier  with  an  AK-47 
rifle  threatening  to  kill  Fatma  Matar  if  she 
did  not  tell  him  where  her  husband  had  run. 
In  charge,  Aldan  said,  was  a  portly 
Muhabarat  officer,  about  25  years  old,  who 
said  his  name  was  Faris. 

Faris,  Aldan  said,  told  the  two  women  to 
gather  the  children  and  all  of  their 
valuables— especially  any  cash  and  gold. 
They  were  driven  to  Ahmadl,  an  oil-produc- 
ing center  south  of  Kuwait  City,  where  sus- 
pects were  interrogated  and  processed  for 
transport  to  Iraq. 

There.  Aldan  said,  she  found  Khalid  Matar, 
dressed  in  pajamas,  his  nose  broken  and 
twisted  out  of  shape  and  his  face  so  swollen 
that  he  was  almost  unrecognizable. 

"He  was  always  such  a  big  boy,  and  he  had 
become  so  thin.  He  looked  at  me  and  said. 
"If  you  cry.  I'll  ask  them  to  take  you  out  of 
here,' "  Aldan  recalled. 

Eventually.  Aldan  said,  the  police  told  her 
she  could  leave  Ahmadl.  but  that  Fatma  and 
the  children  had  to  remain  in  custody.  That 
was  the  last  she  saw  of  them,  she  said. 

When  she  returned  to  her  home,  Aldan 
said,  she  received  a  telephone  call  £rom  her 
brother,  who  said  he  was  hiding  at  a  friend's 
house.  Remembering  that  a  policeman  at  the 
Ahmadl  interrogation  center  had  told  her 
that  the  police  were  no  longer  Interested  in 
detaining  the  family,  she  urged  Ahmed 
Matar  to  go  to  Ahmadl  and  collect  his  wife 
and  children. 

Later,  she  said,  she  was  told  by  another 
woman,  who  had  been  arrested  and  interro- 
gated at  Ahmadl  and  released,  that  Khalid 
Matar  had  been  separated  from  his  family 
and  that  his  parents,  sisters  and  brother  had 
been  transported  to  the  southern  Iraq  port 
city  of  Basra. 

"They've  gone  to  Basra,  and  Ahmed,  too, 
becaoae  I  sent  him  to  the  police,"  said 
Aldan,  her  voice  choking  and  tears  welling  in 
her  eyes.  "They  took  no  clothes  with  them. 
There  was  no  telephone  call.  That  is  the  last 
we  heard  of  them." 

The  Matar  missing  persons  reports  at  the 
clearing  center,  with  color  snapehorts  of  4- 
year-old  Marian  and  10-year-old  Munira 
smiling  brightly,  are  buried  among  stacks  of 
Bimllar  docoments  on  long  tables.  Relatives 
and  ttlends  of  missing  Kuwaitis  lined  up  at 
them  today  to  make  their  desperate  inquir- 
ies. 

Nadar  Awadl.  a  human-rights  lawyer. 
leafed  through  the  reports  and  sadly  shook 
hla  head.  The  human-rights  committee  will 
collect  all  the  Information.  Awadl  said,  "We 
will  take  the  reports  and  do  what  we  can." 
But  then  he  asked:  What  can  it  do  to  bring 
back  thousands  of  Kuwaitis  who  have  been 
kidnapped  and  transported  to  a  hostile  coun- 
try that  has  no  accountability  and  is  un- 
likely to  ever  admit  to  the  crimes  it  com- 
mitted during  its  seven-month  occupation  of 
Kuwait? 

"I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  these 
unfortunate  people."  he  said. 

Aldan  says  she  still  has  hope  for  her  Ix-oth- 
er  and  his  fiamily.  But  she  was  unable  to  hold 
back  tears  as  she  walked  through  the  musky 
and  airless  rooms  of  Ahmed  Matar's  once- 
taapior  lamlly  home. 

Dead  tropical  fish  float  In  an  unattended 
Uvlng-room  aquarium.  Khalid's  bicycle  leans 
against  the  side  of  the  house  where  he  left  it 
before  his  arrest  four  months  ago.  Toys  lay 
Mattered  on  the  floor  of  Munira  and  Mar- 
ian's room,  and  vldeocassetts  and  rock  music 
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tapes  aife  strewn  carelessly  in  Isa's  room,  ex- 
actly thp  way  he  left  them. 

"We  don't  know  why  this  has  happened.  We 
don't  kiow  where  they  are,  or  If  they  are 
still  all  re.  We  hear  runmors  that  they  may 
be  in  H  isra,  or  that  they  may  be  here,  or 
there.  I  ut  we  don't  know.  All  we  can  do  Is 
pray  for  them,"  Aldan  said. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  from  Gene- 
va: 

The  4S  nation  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion tod  ly  condemned  Iraq  for  using  torture 
and  sunmary  executions  during  its  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait. 

Iraq  ^^  alone  in  voting  against  the  reso- 
lution, which  also  denounced  what  it  called 
Baghdad's  "failure  to  treat  all  prisoners  of 
war  an4  detained  civilians  in  accordance 
with  hufianitarian  law." 

The  three-page  resolution.  Introduced  by 
Kuwaiti!  Ambassador   Jaber   Ahmed   Sabah, 
condemns   the   Iraqi   authorities 
pying  forces  for  their  grave  viola- 
human  rights  against  the  Kuwaiti 
id  nationals  of  other  states  and  In 
the  acts  of  torture,  arbitrary  ar- 
executlons  and  disappear- 
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"strong! 

and 

tions  o: 

people 

particu 

rests, 

ances." 

The  f RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  aknendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  reaii  the  third  time. 

The  |>RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it 
pass? 

So  thp  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res 
as  ameaded,  was  passed. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion onjthe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  io. 
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RECORp  TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  4 
j  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  TORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous Consent  that  the  Record  remain 
open  until  4  p.m.  today  for  statements 
and  introduction  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objf  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDEplS  FOR  TUESDAY.  APRIL  9. 
1991 

Mr.  F  DRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Tuesday,  April 
9,  following  the  prayer,  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  deemed  to  have 
been  approved  to  date;  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  waived,  and  no  motions 
or  resoilutions  come  over  under  the 
rule,  and  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed)  to  have  expired. 

I  furtiter  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  bt  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  4xtend  beyond  3  p.m.,  with  Sen- 


ators permtttted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectiion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OR] 

Mr.  FO] 
imous  001 
of  the  rej 
er,  the  Sei 
under  the 
rent  Resoli 

The  PR] 
out  objectij 

Mr.  FO] 


ER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


ent  that,  at  the  conclusion 

ks  of  the  Republican  lead- 

te  stand  in  adjournment  as 

irovlsions  of  House  Concur- 

tion  106. 

IDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absenc^  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  oall  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roi 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORTS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to 
comment  Briefly  on  the  excellent  job 
that  I  felt  was  done  by  the  appropri- 
ators  in  thpir  conference  that  lasted,  I 
guess,  until  about  midnight  last  night. 
I  was  in  contact  with  some  of  the  con- 
ferees by  telephone. 

I  partici^arly  wanted  to  thank  the 
conferees  on  both  sides  for  their  posi- 
tive action  with  reference  to  the  export 
enhancement  program.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

I  want  ijo  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  ft-om  Mississippi,  Senator 
Cochran;  Senator  Domenici  of  New 
Mexico;  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, Seniitor  Nickles;  and  the  Sen- 
lorth  Dakota,  Senator  BUR- 
with  the  chairman  of  the 
>priations  Committee  who  I 
know  feels  fetrongly  about  the  program. 
He  does  not  care  much  for  it.  But  in 
the  final  a»ialysis  the  Senate  did  pre- 
vail. 

^Iso  particularly  thank  the 
jngressman  Tom  Foley.  He 
Istrict  that  produces  a  great 
^at.  I  had  a  telephone  con- 
Ith  Mr.  Foley  last  evening 
lock.  I  think  he  may  have 
discussed  tiie  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram with  ithe  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Cbmmlttee  on  the  House  side, 
Mr.  Whtttb  n. 

But  in  an  y  event,  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate tl  le  conferees  for  their  ability 
to  bring  ev  jrybody  together  and  get  it 
done  and  it  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  tl.ey  have  removed  any  ques- 
tionable features  in  H.R.  1281,  and  I 
congratulate  the  conferees  and  extend 
my  thanks. 


ator  from 
dick;  alor 
House  Appd 


I  would 
Speaker,  C^ 
lives  in  a  i 
deal  of  whi 
versation 
about  9  o'c 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS:  NEW  ADVERTISING 
PITCH,  BUT  NO  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week. 
House  Democrats  were  busy  devising  a 
new  marketing  strategy  for  their  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill. 

Fearing  a  nosedive  in  public  credibil- 
ity, they  were  desperately  trying  to 
shift  the  focud  of  the  quota  debate  by 
griving  the  quota  bill  a  fancy  new 
name — the  Civil  Rights  and  Women's 
Equity  in  Employment  Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
will  not  be  fooled  by  the  cjmical  ploy. 

Slapping  on  a  new  label  does  not 
change  the  product:  It  is  the  same  de- 
sign, same  bill,  same  quotas. 

As  the  House  Democrats  busily  pump 
out  their  advertising  copy,  I  have  no- 
ticed that  their  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  have  been  unusually  quiet. 

No  Senate  bill  has  been  introduced. 

No  speeches  have  been  made. 

A  Labor  Committee  hearing  was 
scheduled,  only  to  be  postponed  to 
sometime  after  the  Blaster  recess. 

And  an  eerie  silence  hangs  over  the 
Senate  Democratic  caucus  like  a  thick 
London  fog. 

Mr.  President,  could  it  be  that  Sen- 
ate Democrats  realize  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  be  fooled  by  a  slick 
Madison  Avenue  gimmick? 

Could  it  be  that  Senate  Democrats 
understand  that  hiring  quotas  and  big- 
dollar  lawyer's  fees  may  make  some 
people  happy,  but  they  just  don't  wash 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans? 

Could  it  be  that  Senate  Democrats 
now  realize  that  two  or  three  self- 
annointed  civil  rights  experts  do  not 
have  a  monopoly  on  what  civil  rights 
should  mean  in  America. 

And  could  it  be,  Mr.  President,  that 
Senate  Democrats  have  finally  come  to 
realize  that  President  Bush  was  right 
after  all — that  we  can  have  equal  op- 
portunity and  civil  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans without  creating  a  racial  spoils 
system  and  without  transforming  title 
Vn  into  a  national  tort  law? 

Mr.  President,  only  time  will  tell. 

Senate  Democrats  are  smart  to  be 
laying  low.  And  they  are  right  to  sec- 
ond-guess a  bill  that  will  force  quotas 
and  million-dollar  lawsuits  down  the 
throats  of  our  Nation's  employers. 

As  we  head  into  the  Easter  recess. 
Senate  Democrats  are  at  a  crossroads. 

They  can  choose  to  follow  the  lead  of 
their  House  colleagues  and  participate 
in  an  orgy  of  spin  control  and  market- 
ing wizardry. 

Or  they  can  join  with  President  Bush 
and  pass  a  bill  that  takes  a  fair  and  re- 
sponsible approach  to  solving  the  very 
real  problems  of  racial  discrimination 
and  sexual  harassment. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  feel  we 
have  a  fairly  unblemished  record  in 
support  of  civil  rights  legislation.  But 
this  is  not  civil  rights  legislation. 

So  I  think  there  is  an  understanding 
by  some  in  this  body  that  hiring  quotas 


and  big  dollar  litigation  may  make 
some  people  happy,  but  they  just  do 
not  wash  with  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Americans. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to 
have  to  broaden  the  base.  We  cannot 
have  three  or  four  self-annointed  civil 
rights  experts  offering  what  they  con- 
sider a  civil  rights  bill.  We  ought  to 
bring  the  full  civil  rights  community 
into  the  act.  And  we  ought  to  bring  in 
the  business  community  and  others 
who  may  be  concerned  about  quotas. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  smart  to 
lay  low  on  this  issue  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  doing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  No  doubt  about  it.  This  issue 
is  starting  to  register  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Civil  rights,  yes;  quotas, 
no. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  rerun  of 
last  year's  debate,  I  challenge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
bring  out  the  same  bill  that  was 
brought  out  here  last  year.  If  it  is 
passed,  it  will  be  vetoed  and  I  gruaran- 
tee  the  veto  will  be  sustained.  We  are 
not  ready  for  quota  legislation  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  you 
have  unlimited  damages  and  unlimited 
jury  trials  and  a  complete  overhaul  of 
title  vn,  that  is,  in  effect,  a  quota  bill, 
notwithstanding  some  little  disclaimer 
that  may  be  contained  in  the  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  2:30  P.M., 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  9,  1991 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  and  also  under  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 106,  the  Senate  now  stands  in  ad- 
journment until  2:30  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
April  9,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1991. 

At  3:04  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  April  9,  1991,  at  2:30  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  22. 1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

RAYMOND  OBOnCE  HAKDENBEROH  SETTZ.  OF  TEXAS.  A 
CAREDl  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREION  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  MDnSTER-OOUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRACMlDINARr  AND  PLENlPOTENTIARy  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  UNITED  KDiODOM  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

WILUE  OREASON.  JR..  OF  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL, FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI  VICE 
WnXLAM  S.  VADOHM.  RETIRED. 

JOSE  R.  MARIANO.  OF  GUAM.  TO  BE  UNim)  STATES 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  GUAM  AND  CONCUR- 
RENTLY UNITBD  STATES  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  THE  NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS  FOR  THE  TERM 
OF  4  YEARS  VICE  EDWARD  M.  CAMACHO.  TERM  KSPIRED. 

LARRY  J  JOINER.  OF  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  U.S.  MARSHAL 
rOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI  VICE  '  g^ 
KOURT.  TERM  EXPIRED. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST.  F<W  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  DNTTED  STATES  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTION  <M.  TTTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  THE  OFFI- 
CERS INDICATE)  BY  ASTDU8X  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RBOULAR  ARMY  IN  AOOCRD- 
ANCE  WITH  aXCnOH  sn.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  OQDK 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOSEPH  S.  BATLDCX.  11  II  W 


RALPH  O.  BENSON.  «S-M-9r« 
THOMAS  E.  COOK.  Ot-M-TOM 
HUGH  L.  DUKES.  »6-1*-»U0 
MICHAEL  R.  DURHAM.  t»-n-Uli 
STANLEY  E8TERLINE.  S»-6^4U5 
JAMES  P   FOLEY.  On-S^-iOM 
NEH.  E  PREY.  MT-aO-MK 
CHARLES  E.  GUKTI.  413-M-13W 
JEROME  A.  ♦.  HABEBMC.  0»l-«MaH 
STEPHEN  J.  HEETLAND.  »>-»-9ra 
JANKT  Y.  BORTON.  «?»-«-«■> 
DIANA  M.  JAMES.  lM-3*-OS10 
JAMES  B.  •  JOY.  S77-»-Sa*l 
PHILIP  D.  KALYANAPU. 
RONALD  J.  KELLER,  i 
JAMES  F.  KLBFTMAN.  W  II  MM 
KENNETH  J.  LEINWAND.  ONMa-mi 
LAWRDICE  R.  MACK.  IK-aS-MOT 
BENJAMIN  C  MANNING.  »l>-4»-fi217 
DAVID  E  MCIJLAN.  43D-44-0KM 
JERRY  L.  ROBINBON.  396-(»41H 
CECIL  F.  RYLAND.  41»~M-MKI 
JESSE  L.  THORNTON.  4*»-7S-aM 
RONAL  VAN8CRENKHOF.  l«-M-a7M 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DAVID  W.  •.  ANDERSON.  S(B-M-OR0 
ROBERT  A.  ARCIOtO.  OC^-90-1010 
JULIAN  E.  *.  ARMSTRONG.  »4-M-«M 
THOMAS  L.  *.  ASHOOM.  1«M0-»15 
THEODORE  *.  ATKINSON.  HT-tO-TOM 
JOHN  M.  BAUMAN.  Mi-lS-aM 
JAY  R.  '.  BISHOP.  9K-4S-MK 
CLIFFORD  P.  •.  BLACK.  KM-Tl-SOU 
HERMAN  M.  *.  BLANTON.  4W-04-2U1 
DAN  W.  •  BOLTON.  US-W-im 
ANDREA  C.  *.  BRADFORD.  t24-7a-«U6 
DONALD  M.  BRADSHAW.  in-4»-87» 
sue  A  BRSWNKR.  33i^^a-a«io 
ARTHUR  E.  *.  BROWN.  01«^*-«B1 
BRDIT  P  •  BRUDERBl.  SU-m-itn 
PATRICIA  A    •.  BCKDEN.  a7S-«-T14T 
LAWRENCE  P.  BURGESS.  164-«*-T0n 
RUBY  J   •.  CAIN.  Mt-tMBi 
WILLIAM  E.  CALDWELL.  410-T4-«Se 
MELVIN  B  •  CARTER.  5aO-t4-M90 
PAUL  E  CASINELLI.  aa»-34-^Ba 
WILFRS  •  CA8TROREYE8.  SM-M-IOH 
BENJAMIN  CHACKO.  14»-l*-a7(3 
JAMES  E  *.  CHAPMAN.  tb-tO-Om 
CHRISTOPHER  CRDfET.  (BS'lO-tOaO 
JOHN  R.  *.  CHILES.  4W-ia-717« 
KEVIN  *.  CHRISTEN8EN.  4ST-(B-461& 
JOHN  G  •  CHRISTIE.  OTS-M-MXB 
JAMES  A   COFFEY.  14e-«-«n 
ANTHONY  W  COLPINI.  21S-7D-1706 
CASS  W  CONAWAY.  a«-40-0043 
WALTQl  C  CtWNOR.  484  W  BH 
RICHARD  M.  •  OONRAN.  •n-40-«lU 
PATRICIA  A.  *.  OORMKTT.  VO-tO-iXW 
WILLIAM  A  •.  CROSLAND.  Si-T«-«n 
MARK  A.  CROWE.  mUt-Vtm 
HARRY  Q.  DAVIS.  4aS-ll-lSM 
ROBERT  r.  *.  DEFRAITES.  «4-«t-M65 
DARCELLE  M.  •  DELRIE.  4M-«0-0Mn 
GRaaORT  J.  *.  DENNIS.  Wl-tHtH 
MONTE  S.  DIRKS.  SOt-M-IUi 
DAVID  L  *.  DOmiNO.  41*-M-S«n 
THOMAS  P.  •.  DOVE.  «W  ■  MM 
NANCY  S.  *.  DOW.  M1-40-W73 
MARSHAL  V.  •.  DRE88EL.  17«-ai-1441 
JAMES  F.  DUNN.  Vb-nSUI 
WALTBt  E.  *.  BOBRTON.  at(-H-000t 
LOUI  D.  ELPRINX.  Hl-Tl-aM 
MICHAEL  H.  •.  ENOHARDT. 
TED  D.  •   EPPERLY.  ili-«»-7160 
DONALD  A  •  QAGLLANO.  ] 
NEAL  S.  GATTHER.  On-a-4m 
LYNN  C  •  GARNER.  U1-4*-0H7 
PATRICE  T.  •  GASPARD.  43t-«0-61«r 
CARL  A.  *.  GEYER.  teb-»-Wt 
8O0TT  D  OILLOGLY.  CM  44  0»7 
GARY  A  •  GOFORTH.  VHO-MK 
RICHARD  •  GONZALEZ.  Ml  M  KOI 
ELDER  GRANGER.  flO-Ot-UM 
PETKR  H.  OREENMAN.  lU-IMiU 
GLBIN  C.  *.  GRIFFrrRS.  lM-3>-aUT 

LOUIS  H.  •  GUERNSEY.  VD-m-mm 

JOHN  H.  HAOMANN.  11»«-7«(1 
ALAN  W.  •  HALLIDAY.  ia»-4»-3T0« 
THOMAS  O.  •  HARDAWAY.  4«)-7e-&4ie 
FRB>ERICK  *.  HARLAS8. 
GERALD  HARJUNaTOM.  i 
DAVID  W.  *.  HAUSE.  9 
DENNIS  L.  *.  HAYDBN.  ill  51  MOO 
LESLIE  •.  BBDDLB8T0N.  MS-W-MTS 
HOWARD  S.  HKDtAN. 
M^tBDYTH  C.  *.  HIR8CR. 
CURT  *.  HOFm.  as-«-«M 
CHARLES  S.  •.  HORN.  aO-7*-*IM 
RODERICK  F.  HUME.  SMt-lOU 
PDDICE  B.  ntBY.  »t»-T^I1«6 
PATRICIA  •.  JEFFREYS.  «3M*-«ni 
PAHUCX  H.  *.  JUDSON. 
KEVIN  N.  EBENAN.  OH-IO-MIl 
PATRICK  W.  *.  KK 
KEVIN  J.  *.  KELLT.  11*-H-em 
JEROME  N.  *.  KOPELMAN.  110  11  «M0 
RICHARD  W.  KRUSE.  Ul-3t-a6« 
HOMER  J.*.  LEMAR.  4M-a»-a4» 
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Lcar^  p.  *.  LJBOw.  (»-4e-aaM 

PATM  *.  LnXISHKARNK.  Sl-O-UTl 
B>WA]U>  J.  •.  LI8KCKI.  1U-H-7SM 

Mnjumos  *.  u>PEZ.  ou-to-um 
mcBAKL  p.  LYONS,  ni-m-tmt 

DAVID  L.  *.  ItAMSBS.  414-tO-MOe 
VINCENT  C.  •.  MARTIN.  3TI-m-2»V 
WINSTON  K.  *.  MARTIN.  gT  W  MM 
AUCS  M.  *.  MASCKTTK.  0M-«-3ia3 
MARU  A.  *.  MATORQA.  Wt-tt-OSB 
MARY  A  *.  MCAPEE.  ia-44-S3n 
PETSR  R.  *.  MCNALLY.  0I»-M-M36 
JOE  *.  MENDIOLA.  JR.  tSS-O-ata 
CYNTHIA  L.  *.  MEYER.  4«-«-S133 
MICHAEL  E.  •.  MULLIGAN.  ai«-44-(MS 
MICHAEL  J.  *.  MULVANEY.  01i-«4-<a01 
DANIEL  O.  •.  NSHLS.  31*-iO-m9 
JANTT  A.  •  NEOTZE.  US-at-TtH 
ROBERT  J.  *.  NEWMAN.  9a»-W-$«75 
MICHAEL  V.  •  NOVIA.  IK-^O-im 
JOHN  H.  *.  NOWLIN.  V»-»-lVll 
MARY  A.  OHARA.  OB-O-SKS 
JOHN  R.  0L8EN.  CTVM-3S33 
DEBORAH  J.  •  OMORI.  29(-74-«M 
DANIEL  P  •  OTCHY.  190-«»-C3«) 
THADDEU8  P  OZIMEK.  l«l-44-<799 
MARC  A.  •  PARADI8.  01>-t6-Tll« 
WILLIAM  A.  •.  PHILLIPS.  U»-«-aM7 
JERRY  L.  *.  PLU88.  am-Otm 
MARK  E.  •  POTTER.  3M-«>-3171 
8WARNALAT  •.  PRA8ANNA.  VD-OtStK 
RICARDO  J.  *.  RAMIREZ.  9M-7«-lTn 
LEWIS  O.  •  RANDINO.  aB-34-S313 
MARX  H.  •.  RATERINX.  JTS-U-Ong 
DEBORAH  B.  •  RAYBUCX.  in-^ft-»483 
JOHN  P.  *.  REA80NER,  OtS-SO-SH 
MARY  E.  •.  REID.  JB-tt-MlS 
KENNETH  M.  RICHARDS.  4«-a>-3«a 
KEVIN  M.  *.  ROOAN.  Ol^^t-OOS 
PHILIP  L.  •-  ROGERS.  tO-M-VO 

JOE  A.  •  SALINAS,  vym-mt 

ALEC  H.  •.  SCHMIDT.  IW  W  MM 
GKHIGE  D.  *.  SHANKS.  4ee-(»-llM 
JAMES  A.  *.  SHERWOOD.  ICb^V-WCO 
RUBEN  D  *.  SIERRA.  9M-MMMM 

MILTON  T.  *.  SMrra  as-n-sm 

WILEY  A.  SMITH.  VO-nSSM 
ROYCX  K.  •  SOLANO.  23B-«Maa 
JAMES  L.  SPINELLI.  Zn-M-OVR 
CARL  C.  *.  STACY.  44a-9»-/I« 

THOMAS  s.  *.  STANTON.  M4-ti-gaao 

LUKE  M.  •.  STAPLETON.  411-M-4T34 

HENRY  P  •.  STDCES.  416-T6-3Ta6  -^ 

CURTIS  D.  •  8T0LDT.  lgB-«-330a 

HARLAN  T  *  STRATTON.  a(R-U-9BU 

UNDA  C.  *.  TAGOART.  Wl-tt-tll* 

IAN  M  THOMPSON.  SOO-SS-ITU 

MARGARET  '.  T0BIA880N.  190-3a-(nM 

LAWRENCE  J.  *.  TREMPER.  3r>l-SS-<241 

ANTHONY  R.  *.  TRCXAL.  161HA-33M 

AMY  M.  T8UCHIDA.  S7(-70-«aS 

WILLIAM  P.  *.  TYNAN.  OOi-IO-OlM 

THURMAN  R.  '.  VADOHAN.  Ml  W  IIM 

DALE  S.  VINCENT.  461-4M-MM 

JUDY  M.  VINCENT.  «6-M-lll* 

DAVID  L.  *.  WARD.  2»m-mn 

VICTOR  W.  •.  WEEDN.  «4-«-1»10 
HARRY  C  •.  WEI8ER.  Ma-O-SMI 
CHERYL  A.  WSBEN.  a»-M-lC10 

iNDOiA  •  WESLEY.  3a»-e»-a«i 

WARREN  L.  WHmOCX.  SI-M-tMB 
PAUL  E.  WHriTAXER.  tit-tO-ltK 
HERBBIT  L.  *.  WILLIAMS.  40»-«-«)(n 
JOHN  P.  *.  WOHLBl.  SlT-gO-Mie 
TERENCE  R.  *.  WOODS.  aM-MMMl 
BWCE  A.  *.  WOOLMAN.  S1V«M143 
WILLIAM  O.  *.  WORTHAM.  iSl-TIM131 
MOMAUI T.  *.  YUXO.  Mi  M  6061 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAME)  OPPICDIS.  OH  THE  ACTTVE 
DUTY  LIST.  POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTION  04.  TITLX  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  THE  OPPI- 
CKRS  INDICATED  BY  ASTBU8X  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED 
FOR  APPOmTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WTTH  SECTION  SU.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  major 

DENISE  J  •.  ARN.  Sn-0i-TtU 
CHARLES  W.  *.  BAOCUS.  lOV-K-OaK 
BRIAN  D  BAILEY.  90«-1«-ltll 
ALADi  C  *.  BALMAMNO.  U»-a»-MM 
ROBERT  J.  BARHAM.  W-Oi-U« 
MANE  E.  *.  BEAVHl.  Ml-W-UH 
WILLIAM  K.  *.  BOTLB.  M»-1MMn 
OAKT  J.  MMXXWOTON.  MI-M-27M 
JAMCr  W.  •.  CHARY  AT.  4»-l»-00M 
DANA  K.  CmPMAM.  gfi-i»-a«i 
WILLIAM  F.  OOMDMNf .  OBS-aC-lUi 
BRIAN  D  *.  DKUAOOMO.  m-»*m 

DAVID  N.  *.  oam.  TOMim 

8TEVBI  K.  *.  FCKKMM.  IM-eS-llK 
KARL  M.  OOR^B.  «i-T4-»lT 
ALLEN  K.  OOOHI.  SM-«»-a«U 
KSfMETH  T.  •.  (MAMT.  ■!  m  IIW 
CUBTia  L.  *.  OR^MWAY.  Mi  M  WU 
NATALIE  L.  *.  ORIFriM.  mt-H'tm 
JAY  L  *.  ORYTDABL.  tlt-N-ISi 
I  D.  HARVEY.  Ml  II  ■■ 


CONGI  ESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


HENDERSON.  213-00^137 
.  HENRY.  971-78-UlO 
THOMAS*.  HERRINOTON.  9«7-M-10m 
PAUL  P. *  HOLDEN,  0n-^»-0«3» 
WILLIAM  A  •  HUDSON.  071-40-1812 
RICHARS  A.  •.  JAYNES.  SM-BO-OOCO 
MUSETW  T.  •.  JOHNSON.  204-53-0279 
THOMA4R.  *.  JOHNSTON.  46fr-86-47«> 
RU38EIX  S.  JOKINEN.  371-00-96)7 
DARYLB  A  JORDAN.  244-03-2190 
MICHAf±  P  KELLY.  S4B-23-a2«6 
JOHN  C  V  KENT.  a»4-31-7»43 
STCVENlA.  LAMB.  530-00-1860 
JAMES  4  HACKLIN.  406-04-9011 

MASTERTON.  301-37-1309 
)  O.  MCGILLIN.  198-40-0030 

s,  ifl^-M-^saa 

I  P.  *.  MOLLOY,  290-03-6719 
)  E.  *.  OLMSTED.  0e4-3IM763 
r  D.  *.  PALMER.  476-78-1908 
.  A.  PARNELL.  086-53-5332 
t  A.  *  SAJER.  I96-5O-20C8 
SHAVER.  228-90-0761 
■  SPOSATO.  OeO-40-5886 
SANDRA  B  *  8TOCKEL.  296-58-1978 
KATHRKM  STOKE.  264-37-7330 
STEVEN'T  STRONG.  311-08-1150 
CRAIG  a  *  TELLER.  318-44-2S13 
DARYL  <  WALKER.  401-86-7897 
MICHAEl.  L  *  WALTERS.  271-54-0044 
DONNA  t.  •  WILKINS.  237-08-0306 
BARRY  1  .  •.  WILLIAMS.  153-43-7082 
JAMES  1  ..  •.  WnXBON.  443-63-0874 
DONNA  p.  WRIGHT.  100-43-6381 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

BRTAirtn.  '.  ALDSTAOT.  203-40-1988 

r  H.  ALLAN.  341-44-9870 
SALLYAI.  ALLGOOD.  523-88-2123 
GERARO  P  ANDREWS.  198-53-4070 
BRETT  0  •   ARMSTRONG,  453-27-0678 
JORGE  OACEUSBRITO.  540-04-9819 
DAVID  A.  •  BAKER.  064-10-0733 
PAUL  T..BARTONE.  011-44-7984 
ROBERTA  •   BENSON.  3)7-54-04«8 
JOHN  A.»   BIRRER.  517-03-0470 

4A.  *  BITHER.  517-73-0307 
L  L.  BOATNER.  238-03-7014 
I  H.  BOISVERT.  200-38-9072 
)  BONIEWICZ.  I.  314-00-0128 
>  L.  *.  BOOKER.  340-48-2633 
DOUGLAS  A.  *.  BOOM.  260-11-0730 
KEVIN  J,  BRE8HIKE.  306-63-47M 
CLIFFORD  D  •   BROWN.  534-40-0638 
SCOTT  A  BURGESS.  326-00-1254 
VICTOR  W    BURNETT^:.  201-46-4006 
CRAIG  A  BUSS.  179-50-5129 
MARK  K;  *  BYNUM.  308-13-4901 
PATRICt  T  •  BYRNE.  217-64-»17 
ROBERT  A  '  BYRNE.  218-64-6331 
EL  YIN  P.  •  CARLSON.  M3-63-7863 
STEVENiH.  CARPENTER.  338-80-2232 
JON  R.  •  CARTER.  236-88-9079 
JAMES  1  r.  *.  CAXTWRIGHT.  373-ia-143« 
RICHAR  >  A.  *.  CA88IDY.  310-53-1066 
MICHAB  .  S.  *.  CHURCH.  534-63-4054 
ALLI80I  I  P.  *.  CLARX.  319-63-7093 
KATHLI  E  *.  CLENDENNEN.  371-54-0383 
THOMAl   C.  *.  CLINES.  087-54-3749 
KIM  M.  (  OWDEN.  174-40-8450 
TERRY  I  :.  *.  COX.  364-40-4371 
WnXJAI  I  T.  GRAFTON.  403-73-0344 
MARTA  e.  *  DAVIDSON.  573-11-0600 
EARL  C.  DRIVER.  336-83-3222 
JAMES  T  *   ENGU8H.  530-04-4471 
STEPHai  M   FONTENOT.  54^*4-7408 
DEXTER  R  •   FREEMAN.  267-93-9836 
BEAU  J  •   FREUND,  517-88-8882 
GREGORY  A  •  GAHM.  573-3S-0348 
MICHAO.  K  •  GAMMELL.  541-00-3008 
JAMES  V   *  GIER.  411-94-3034 
DAVID  i.  •  GODFREY  542-74-0988 
SCOTT  W  •  GORDON.  272-53-4503 
DAVID  iL  GREEN.  506-60-7341 
REBEOn  GREENWALD.  363-4»-8433 
MICHAV.  C  GUNN.  343-84-5797 
JOSEPH'A  HALL.  230-94-8180 
RONALq  A   HAMILTON.  240-02-6014 
EOMUN9  K  •  HARAGUCHI.  570-74-4307 
JEFFR^r  D  •  HAUN.  230-74-9540 
LYNN  Wl  •  HENSELMAN.  148-53-7333 
STEPHAMIE  HIGGINS.  088-50-1613 
MICHAO.  E  HOOTEN.  468-a»-1318 
JOHN  P.  •   HUGHES.  138-48-3138 
NICHOLAS  H  INMAN.  438-64-1543 
DAVID  ■  •  JACKSON.  411-78-8868 
PATTI  U.  •  JOHNSON.  345-6a-3n4 
CASPER  P  •  JONES.  310-58-3251 
JOHN  D.  JONES.  407-73-1824 
STEVEM  P.  JONES.  235-83-3047 
R08AU  IE  JORDAN.  003-44-8079 
MICHA]  I  E.  KIEFFER.  158-53-6386 
TOMMY  C.  KINNAIRD.  430-13-OBn 
CABOL1  N  O.  KNOTT.  Oil-9«-3066 
ROBER1   M.  *.  KOOR8.  383-90-7879 
OBOHO)   W.  KORCH.  018-4IM684 
WILLIAJ  I  U  *.  KRANZER.  18M8-8044 
MICHA]  I.  J.  *.  KRUKAR.  180-40-1388 
DENNIS  E.  *.  KYLE.  413-84-4433 
RENE  Rj  '.  LEBLANC.  533-63-8418 


MICHAEL  J. 


EDWARD  A.  • 
THOMAS  M. 


March  22,  1991 


LEGOIERI.  303-48-0843 


DALE  H.  *.  LEI  TANDOWSKI.  654-84-3313 


lODES. 


UNDEXS.  197-30-0005 
LOGAN.  440-03-4543 
GAIL  M.  LONOl  538-a»-4e«7 
STEVEN  L.  •  LORD.  296-84-5630 
BRIAN  J.  *.  LUKEY.  404-90-9066 
MICHAEL  D.  LJrNCH.  133-60-7397 
KENT  W.  MANEVAL.  183-40-3680 
ROBERT  *.  MA^EY.  433-0S-6048 
ANWAR  R  •.  MATEEN.  397-96-4101 
JEROME  K.  •  MAULTSBY.  147-53-0170 
RICHARD  •.  MCCirrCHBON.  502-40-3152 
WtLUAM  M.  liCDBVITT.  194-43-8217 
MERRIL  *.  MCBOWAN8HAW.  363-37-7790 
SARAH  P.  MalEN\MIN.  418-80-2730 
MICHAEL  K.  '.  MCNIBCE.  545-80-8624 
MARK  A   MILLER,  171-53-7982 
REGINALD  A.  f .  MILLER.  163-43-7973 
FREDER  MITT  ELSTEDT.  903-98-8297 
DARYL  S.  M01  ER.  183-40-4380 
JAMES  A.  •.  M  JNDY.  224-88-8204 
OPHELLA  *.  Ml  rNN.  238-04-2312 
RAUL  E,  *,  MU  STKLIER,  534-68-4678 
WILLIAM  •,  Ni  .USCBUETZ.  381-48-0900 
RONALD  H  •,    (EL80N.  938-73-0013 
SHIRLEY  •,  PI  LMATIER,  486-56-9001 
ROSS  H,  *,  PAl  rrEL,  040-53-8741 
DAVID  L,  PAT  rSRSON,  183-48-nK 
MARK  J,  PERJ  :Y.  203-31-1827 
GROVER  C,  PVTERS,  443-54-8308 
DOUGLAS  8.  •;  PHELPS,  488-70-1792 
JAMES  J.  PICANO,  098-30-2066 
WILLIAM  R.  PRE800TT.  304-50-3806 
CARLTON  T.  •.  PYANT,  238-11-9823 
RAINES.  390-13-7630 
REHRER.  184-48-2614 
161-48-6866 
431-16-4683 
lOREN.  373-60-4318 
ELL.  401-96-4114 
AUNDDIS.  110-48-8627 
078-54-0608 
AUDIBB,  300-44-6333 
386-98-2900 
444-70-6484 
488-73-7716 
314-88-7080 
.  019-38-7536 
218-74-7113 
IHOOK.  364-98-4540 
STEERS.  030-40-4689 
IRY.  403-08-4638 
ERSKI.  001-48-7872 
,Y,  504-96-9077 
LEE  S  THOMPSON.  527-25-2708 
EDWARD  A  *  TORXILSON.  131-40-5802 
PATRICK  J   •  TRACY,  300-73-8782 
MARGARET  At  •.  TRIBBLE.  460-88-7975 
MICHAEL  R,  ItUVETTE.  346-96-1965 
MONA  L.  *,  TYIIEE.  236-74-0781 
GRACE  M,  UZ9MBA.  071-46-7790 
.378-66-0300 
VRDJTAS,  515-58-1616 
iHINOTON,  231-88-5653 
IT,  087-44-8048 
RICHARD  K  Whittle,  448-54-8746 
RONALD  E.  •  WILSON.  253-90-0787 
CAROL  E.  •.  WRIGHT.  415-83-8070 
JEFFREY  *.  ZIMMERMAN.  776-53-6012 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 

VICKI  W.  BELtHER.  518-84-0815 
ANNETTE  L.  9EROERON.  018-43-0496 
MARY  CARSTtNSEN.  481-63-3386 
ELI8E  M.  •  DCwrr.  586-86-6613 
TERESA  T  •  DILLON.  445-63-0841 
TIMOTHY  W   FLYNN.  904-83-0633 
JANE  E.  *.  FRXUND,  197-46-8843 
PATRICIA  T  •  HARVEY,  467-16-4060 
VARD.  153-66-4966 
.  $11-63-7430 
.  LEWIS,  61(V«8-3398 
.143-96-4144 
OPENA.  338-88-6843 
IIUSCH.  947-58-6887 
HOMAS,  4 


CLENDONP.  < 
PAULINE  M. 
MICHAEL  L. : 
TIMOTHY  J. 
JAMES  L. 
REOINA  L. 
ROBERT  E.  • 
JOHN  J.  SC 
ROBERT  P. 
MARTIN  J, 
JOHN  C.  *.  SH 
CARL  B.  *.  8M 
OOLEENK. 
DOROTHY  A. 
SCOTT  E.  SMf 
PORTIA  8TA 
BARBARA  V. 
TONY  L.  •.  ST 
FREDERIC  8V 
ALLAN  K.' 


MARK  A.  '.  V4 
GREGORY  L.  ' 
MELVIN  •-  WA 
DAVID  F. 


SMITH.  < 


BOB  E.  *.  WAL 
BRUCE  H.  *.  W 


VntOINIAM.  < 
NANETTE  ABT 
CAROLYN  J.  • 
PATRICIA'.  A 
CHBtYL  A.  *. 
BBTTY  D.  *.  A 
STEVEN  a.  *. 
VIVIAN  T,  •,  A 
RODNEY  D.  *. 
SANDRA  T.  *. 
USA  M.  BECK 
BETH  A  '.  BE 
KATHLEEN  B. 
DEBORAH  K.  < 
JEROME*.  BL 
SUSAN  L.  '.  B 
LOIS  *.  BORSi 
GARY  M.  *.  BC 
PATRICIA  A.  I 
BOBERT  D.  *. 
DEBRA  A.  *.  B 
8YBI  *.  BRAD] 
KARIN  *.  BUC 
HOWARD  L,*, 
TIMOTHY  M,< 
BOBBI  L.  *.  B1 
CORDKU  *.  CJ 
VI  *.  CAMPBE 
KATHLEEN  J. 
JUDITH  K.  •.  < 
ELMBl  W.  *.  C 
MICHAEL  J.  *. 
CATBEIUNBJI 
ROXANE  M,  •. 
DOROTHY  H.< 
BILL  N.  *.  CRI 
MYRA  D.  *.  CI 
CAItOL  S.  *.  D 
DANNY  L.*.E 
RAM(»IA  8.  *. 
JANE  M.  *.  Dl 
CHARLOTTE) 
KATHRYN  J,  • 
DENNIS  M.  *.  I 
OKBRA  A.  '.  E 
ERIC  E.  *.  Em 


WILLIAM  J. 

JOHN  T 

CASSANDRA  1 

LEO  H.  MA 

ANN  L.  •.  PH 

JANICE  K. 

CECILIA  D. 

KEITH  L  *.  WARD.  483-e4-*423 

j       VETERINARY  CORPS 

!  To  be  major 

RONALD  C.  '.  bELL.  937-66-9986 
GARY  D.  COLSMAN.  406-86-6463 
JEFFREY  8  •.  BGOERS.  514-64-3388 
JAMES  J  •  ELLIOTT.  923-88-8108 

'  GOODBARY,  441-64-4516 
QREENFIELD.  538-63-0342 
*.  GRE8HAM,  553-90-3008 
.  478-70-1406 


4M-66-0a41 
IN.  961-M-3871 

433-78-7988 
lEW.  968  83  0448 
313-70-6336 
404-63-8738 
JARRTTT  N.  •.  SCHMTT.  3IS-61-0B36 
KEITH  R.  *.  VB8ELY.  338-48-6334 


March  22,  1991 

BOB  E.  *.  WALTERS.  4M-M-7410 
BRUCE  H.  *.  WIIXIAM8.  »r-l»-7Ml 

ARMY  MURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
vntomiA  M.  *.  ABBOTT.  oi»-io-em 

NANETTE  ABT.  atO-at-lKK 
CAROLYN  J.  *.  AMBROBE.  aS-M-HU 
PATRICIA  *.  ANDERSON.  4«-W-«Zn 
CHBtYL  A.  •.  APPLING.  aB-S-3443 
BETTY  D.  *.  ARCHIE.  M0-a>-13M 
STEVEN  O.  *.  ARETZ.  OO-aO^ai 

VIVIAN  T.  *.  ASHrrato.  «)s-a-mi 

RODNEY  D.  *.  BARNES.  44T-6S-14M 
SANDRA  T.  *.  BEACH.  Ml-V-tUI 
USA  M.  BECKMANN,  flV-B-liM 
BETH  A.  *.  BERIS.  1tt-l*-Mlt 
KATHLEEN  E.  *.  BERRY.  (M»-II-10(S 
DEBORAH  K.  •.  BETTS.  tO-T-MX 
JEROME  *.  BLACK.  StT-W-MM 
8UZAN  L.  *.  BLACKWBLL.  4«>-(S-aa6 
LOIS  *.  BORSAYTRINDLE.  VS-at-tOM 
OARY  M.  *.  BOUDREAC.  (n-tCMTW 
PATRICIA  A.  BOOLLIB.  U6-64-T«n 
ROBERT  D.  •.  BOWMAN.  4Tl-«t-«Ml 
DEBRA  A.  '.  BRADFORD.  ««l  M  «Me 
8YBI '.  BRAOLKYDALLA8.  at-W-OCtS 
KARIN  •.  BUCHANAN,  a54-»-T790 
HOWARD  L.  *.  BURTNETT.  410-aO-«6«6 
TIMOTHY  M.  *.  BUBHET.  OlS-M-am 
BOBBI  L.  *.  BYRN,  Mt-B-OOW 
OORDELI  *.  CADEOUVER.  aOt-M-MOS 
VI  *.  CAMPBELLHEMMINO.  in-tt-OU 
KATHLEEN  J.  *.  CARROLL.  M»-37-«132 
JUDITH  K.  *.  CLARK.  ««-«-1Ml 
ELMBl  W.  *.  COMBS.  41«-»-M0» 

MICHAEL  J.  *.  oooK.  an'W-aaa4 

CATHERINE  A.  *.  COOPBl.  m-tt-Om 
ROXANB  M.  *.  OCfBDBKO.  Sli-nSim 
DOROTHY  H.  •.  COX.  M-ai-lMO 
BILL  N.  '.  CREASMAN.  taS-tO-TlTI 

MYRA  D.  *.  CROSS.  *B»-m-ma 
CAROL  s.  *.  DARN,  an-ao-ms 

DANNY  L.  '.  DAVISON.  40-73-0006 
RAMONA  8.  *.  DECKER.  (MS-W-MU 
JANE  M.  •.  DDnO.  «»-a»-lT7» 
CHARLOTTE  L.  *.  DEPBW.  3tt  40  0M7 
KATHRYN  J.  *.  DOLTER.  tlt-tt-tSM 
DENNIS  M.  *.  DRISOOLL.  OOO-aMtlO 
DEBRA  A.  '.  ECKRART.  U6-a«-061« 
ERIC  E.  *.  EDWARDS.  UV4t-Ot03 
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ANNE  M.  •.  ELLIOTr.  a»-««-0«31 
BARRY  J.  *.  ELLIS.  S7-T4-9637 
RAMONA  M.  *.  noRrr.  »»-01-llS 
KATHRYN  A.  *.  FISCHm.  4«»-7l-M4& 
JOYCE  *.  PLEMINO.  3a)-a»-7995 
MARGARET  C.  *.  FLOM.  3B&-90-39M 
THOMAS  R.  *.  PCMtBIS.  413-0^^430 
LEANA  A.  •.  F0XJ0RN80N.  30^44-7013 
SOPHIE  F.  *.  FRANCIS.  074-«3-«ni 
USE  C.  *.  FUCKS.  006-4»-eau 
JANICE  A.  FULTON.  0B1-4O-U41 
KAREN  M.  *.  OAUSMAN.  lM-4»-610i 
WILLIAM  L.  *.  OILLI8.  Ut-00-0140 
JAMES  E.  OLIDDEN.  4M-74-6044 
JDiAL  B.  *.  HAXXB.  030-44-1041 
ULLIE  L.  •.  HALL.  900-IO-6316 
DENISE  M.  *.  HARDEN.  30»-9O-3130 
RAE  M.  HARTMANN.  921-00-7M0 
CHARLES  F.  *.  HATHAWAY.  300-00-1040 
CHRISTY  A.  *.  HAYES.  400-73-0637 
PHYLLIS  A.  HILL.  4r-74-«Ba 
PATRICIA  D.  *.  IKXtORO.  33>-33-rW 
LEIGH  P.  *.  HUBBARD.  9(»-10-S304 
ROBIN  T.  '.  ILER.  313-44-0011 
DOUGLAS  O.  *.  JACKSON.  900-70-0164 
KIMBALL  *.  JOHNSON.  830  00  0000 
CHARLES  J.  *.  KELLER.  493-64-6010 
JAMBS  L.  *.  KINO.  ni-«S-64» 
THOMAS  J.  *.  KOWELL.  i0»-44-100« 
KEITH  A.  •.  KRAUSE.  90»-74-0106 
JAMES  M.  *.  LARSEN.  900-03-»4a0 
MARY  A.  *.  LAUSCH.  300-00-0900 
BOBBY  R.  *.  LAWS.  413-00-0036 
BARBARA  J.  *.  LAW80N.  00^«-«331 
<M>IB  D.  *.  LEWIS.  406-04-0101 
NANNETT  *.  LIBERATORE.  300-44-7063 
KAREN  K.  *.  LINDELL.  S06-04-0190 
NICKY  R.  *.  LOTVILLE.  410-00-3023 
GERALD  *.  LUPINOS.  317-46-3008 
SUE  A.  *.  MARR.  3n-6a-0a76 
STEPHEN  M.  *.  MAX8.  9e»40-40r3 
PATRICIA  D.  *.  MA1£K.  301-31-0710 
MICHAEL  MARSCREAN.  001-63-3610 
MILDRED  M.  *.  MAYES.  341-03-3333 
MICHAEL  D.  *.  MCCARTHY.  390-0»4«n 
MICHAEL  L.  •.  MCOOY.  490-00-3033 
CAROLS.  *.  MCMANU8.  467-00-3400 
KATHY  E.  *.  MIXLA8.  14&-43-S3M 
SHEILA  D.  *.  MITCHELL.  336-64-7730 
MICHAEL  J.  *.  MOORE.  903-60-9000        ~ 
JACK  E.  *.  MORELAND.  400-0»«30 
SUSAN  C.  *.  MORELAND.  < 


CONNIE  K.  •.  MORENO.  403-11 
ROBERT  K.  •.  MOY.  461-( 
ROLAND  D.  *.  NADKAU. 
CLAYTON  J.  •.  NEIL.  fflM4-eil 
LORI  B.  *.  NEWMAN.  61*-0m66*3 
JIMMY  C.  *.  NUCKOLLS.  613-64-7^0 
WAYNE  C.  *.  NYGREN.  131-43-3000 
TERESA  A.  PARSONS.  41^«-10n 
PATRICIA  •.  PATRICIAN.  M^»4-W»T 
SHARON  R.  •.  PFDTNER.  8S-T»-7«M 
WANDA*.  PLANADEBALL.  904-00-1004 
ANNETTE  B.  •.  QUICK.  116-60-3146 
CHANT ALLE  RAHAMAN.  131-4»4ia6 
SUSAN  E  •  RTVADULLA.  tl0-7»-a000 
LINDA  D.  *.  ROBnfKTTE.  614-03-3000 
ELLEN  H.  •.  ROGERS.  081-40-03*1 
JUDITH  G.  *.  ROZELLE.  9(6-00-4040 
MARY  P.  •.  RUPPERT,  634-70-3770 
J.  C.  •.  RUSSELL.  401-00-3336 
LUCERO  *.  8AUCRU.  4i»-70-aaM 
LINDA  D  •.  SALLEE.  I 
ROSE  M.  *.  SALTBl. 
MARY  A.  •.  SCHWOIKA.  346-11-7731 
MARLYN  L.  *.  SOOTT.  106-I4-4O44 
LYNN  M.  *.  SnXS.  301-00-010) 
IRAHAN  E.  *.  SLAUGHTER.  4»44-7a06 
LYNN  A  *.  BLEPSn.  000-44-0179 
KATHY  A.  *.  SMITH.  49-70-7073 
MARK  R.  *.  SMITH.  303-03-S7V 
MARY  E.  •  SMITH.  273-40-0070 
JAIME  E.  •.  80RIA.  330-90-0311 
VICTORIA  L.  •.  80UZA.  431-04-11*7 
BEATRICE  *.  STEPHENS,  010-40-33M 
CHARLOTT  STEVENSON.  440-03-4134 
ROBERTA  N.  •.  TAYUm.  337-70-6*71 
JUDY  •  TOLLENAERX.  13iM4-3370 
TARA  K.  *.  TRINRUD.  3T4-00-0014 
NICHOLAS  C.  *.  TUMA.  100  91  MOO 
MITCHELL  O.  *.  TURNER.  61»-00-7441 
ALAN  D.  •.  WAGNIR.  900-74-0064 
MINNIE  R.  •.  WALLER.  341-04-6300 
LINDA  J.  *.  WANZXR.  673-00-1407 
DONNA  F.  *.  WA8RINOTON.  303-63-0*10 
LINDA  8.  '.  WEAVER.  103-44-0040 
BECKY  J.  wmTTEMOflE.  617-04-7301 
TERRY  C.  *  WICKS.  470-74-0600 
DAVID  *.  WILLIAMS.  (04-40-3307 
JONI  L.  •  WILUAM8.  61»-*4-g*» 
JANET  L.  '.  WILSON.  60»40-«106 
NANCY  A.  *.  ZAVACn.  643-7D-0U6 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er 

As  the  days  go  on  we  join  with  many 
others  in  the  celebration  of  home- 
coming for  the  women  and  men  who 
have  served  their  country  in  distant 
places.  We  join  in  the  happiness  and 
pride  of  their  families  and  conunu- 
nities  as  they  honor  their  devotion  to 
duty  and  their  willingness  to  serve. 
And  even  as  we  recall  their  joy  we  pray 
that  Your  blessing  and  comforting  spir- 
it, O  gracious  God,  would  be  with  those 
families  who  have  lost  sons  or  daugh- 
ters and  may  Your  peace  that  passes 
all  human  understanding  be  with  them 
and  be  their  constant  support  and 
strength  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  flrom  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Taylor]  to  come  forward  and  lead 
the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  led 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  alle^ance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1385.  An  act  to  resolve  legal  and  tech- 
nical Issues  relating  to  Federal  postsecond- 
ary  student  assistance  programs  and  to  pre- 
vent undue  burdens  on  participants  In  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
59)  joint  resolution  designating  March 
2S.  1991,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A 
National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek 
and  American  Democracy." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 
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S.  M^  An  act  U)  authorize  the  President  to    week.  Wit!  the  Nation's  spotlight  now 
,.-,_-,,  _,.^  shining  oi   our  children's  education. 


award  i  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  Gen  iral  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  bronze  dupli- 
cates or  such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public; 
and       t 

S.  S6S  >  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  t  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  Geniral  Colin  L.  Powell,  and  to  provide 
for  the  production  of  bronze  duplicates  of 
such  m  idal  for  sale  to  the  public. 


The 


pursua  nt    to    Public 


Chair. 


tempo:  -e,  appoints  Stan  Rose  of  Kansas, 


to  the 


Commission  for  the  Preservation 


of  Am(  rica's  Heritage  Abroad. 


message   also 


announced   that. 
Law    99-83,    the 


on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 


CON- 
THE 


CONGI  lESS  SHOULD  START 
CER  ^ING  ITSELF  WITH 
GOO  3  OLD  U.S.A. 

(Mr.  TRAPICANT  asked  and  was 
given  )ermi88ion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  i^inute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rei^arks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
FDIC,  the  insurance  fund  that  protects 
America's  bank  deposits,  needs  $3  bil- 
lion from  the  Treasury.  That  is  right. 
The  HaJik  of  New  England  has  gone 
belly  V  p,  forcing  the  FDIC  for  the  first 
time  ii  i  its  history  to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  sound  famil- 
iar? Starting  to  ring  a  little  bit  like 
the  savings  and  loan  situation? 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  FDIC  will 
need  a )  borrow  $70  billion  in  the  next  2 
years.  Now,  if  that  is  not  enough  to 
freeze  your  assets,  listen  to  what  the 
Chairman  of  the  FDIC,  Mr.  Seidman, 
says.  1  [e  says  that  this  tab  will  not  be 
placed  on  the  American  taxpayers. 

Well  tell  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
does  ^  r.  Seidman  think  we  are  going 
to  get  this  money?  From  the  Man  from 
Glad  0  r  E.T.?  The  American  taxpayers 
are  gol  ng  to  get  that  money. 

The  truth  is  that  the  supply-side 
trickle  has  turned  into  the  supply-side 
flood.  Banks,  bridges,  and  roads  are 
falling  apart  in  America,  and  Congress 
had  beiter  start  concerning  themselves 
with  t^e  good  old  U.S.A.  and  leave  a 
little  Mt  go  overseas  for  a  while. 


»  ATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 
I  EMONSTRATES  WISDOM 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut«  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  ire- 
marks,) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  t<i  congratulate  this  body  for  the 
wisdom  demonstrated  when  we  passed 
the  National  Literacy  Act  earlier  this 


DThis  symbol  represents  the 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  i 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 1407  is 
ni^ed  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  ithe 
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the  National  Literacy  Act  will  allow 
this  light  to  also  shine  on  the  30  mil- 
lion adult  Americans  who  cannot  read 
or  write.  ( >ne  needs  only  to  look  at  my 
district,  vrith  less  than  38  percent  of 
adults  earning  a  high  school  diploma, 
to  see  the  stark  consequences  of  illit- 
eracy. Thfe  impact  of  illiteracy  tran- 
scends th^  individual  and  affects  the 
whole  confmiunity.  An  illiterate  popu- 
lation haitipers  economic  development 
and  emploiyment  because  potential  em- 
ployees cannot  read  and  write. 

Althougn  my  district  represents  the 
problem,  thanks  to  the  work  of  thou- 
sands of  committed  individuals  and  in- 
novative programs,  my  district  is  suc- 
cessfully qombating  illiteracy.  We  have 
exemplary  programs,  but,  in  the  past 
due  to  a  shortage  of  funding  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  we  have  only  reached 
19  percent  of  the  needy  population. 
Passage  of  the  National  Literacy  Act 
will  give  iur  States  and  local  commu- 
nities the  resources  they  need  to  reach 
the  other  81  percent  of  the  needy  adult 
population.  I  am  now  confident  we  can 
reach  our  Woal  of  a  fully  literate  popu- 
lation by  the  year  2000,  and  that  all  of 
our  citizens  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 


TRIBUTEJTO  LADY  BIRD  JOHNSON 
ON  HEH  EFFORTS  FOR  BEAUTIFI- 
CATION 


IKLE  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


(Mr.   PI< 
permissioi 
minute  ai 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICJKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
Rock  Creejk  this  morning  the  daffodils 
are  announcing  that  spring  is  here.  The 
cherry  bio  ssoms  are  ready  to  burst  out 
next  week  if  the  Sun  is  warm  upon  our 
face  and  (he  winds  are  receptive,  and 
the  timid  tulips  are  just  beginning  to 
push  theiif  heads  upward.  Already  the 
forsythia, '  the  early  harbinger  of 
spring,  has  reminded  us  that  a  new  sea- 
son is  upon  us.  Soon  we  will  bask  in  the 
glory  of  the  azaleas,  the  dogwoods,  and 
then  the  reluctant  roses. 

All  of  this  reminds  us  that  nature  has 
endowed  iis  with  a  wealth  of  beauty, 
and  thatJLady  Bird  Johnson  encour- 
aged our  Ifation  to  beautify  again  this 
unique  laitd.  When  it  is  springtime  in 
the  Capital,  we  can  remember  that  it 
was  Lady  Bird's  efforts  to  renew  and 
rededicate  our  citizens  to  give  new  life 
to  this  seed  and  soil  in  America.  All 
America  in  grateful  for  her  efforts.  We 
are  betteii  people  when  we  remember 


:  K)7  p.m. 

House  on  the  floor. 
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and  nurture  the  great  inherent  beauty 
of  this  land. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  criminal  acts  of 
collusion  with  the  enemy  cannot  go  un- 
answered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  SUPPORTS 
A  VETO  OF  H.R.  5 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  3  months  into  the  session,  the 
House  Labor-Management  Subcommit- 
tee will  have  concluded  hearings  and 
approved  legislation  that  will  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  American  business. 

H.R.  5  is  designed  to  increase  the 
power  of  organized  labor  at  the  expense 
of  American  workers.  The  bill  hinders 
job  creation  and  competitiveness  and 
must  be  stopped. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Ljmn  Martin, 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  last 
week  and  said  that  the  President's  ad- 
visors recommended  a  veto  of  H.R.  5. 
The  Secretary  said: 

The  administration  opposes  H.R.  5  and  if 
the  bill  were  presented  to  the  President,  his 
senior  advisors  would  recommend  a  veto. 
This  legislation  would  overturn  flfty  years  of 
law  and  experience  In  private  sector  bar^in- 
ing.  This  process,  though  not  painless,  has 
served  the  public  interest  well,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  well-being  of  this 
country  by  reducing  labor  strife  and  encour- 
aging dispute  settlement. 

Support  the  administration  and  op- 
pose H.R.  5. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  PE- 
NALIZE VIOLATORS  OF  THE  U.N. 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  IRAQ 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  as 
many  as  110  German  firms  may  have 
violated  the  U.N.  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  And  I  suspect  that  these 
German  firms  were  not  alone. 

So  today,  I,  and  12  of  my  colleagues, 
are  introducing  a  resolution  granting 
the  President  the  authority  to  ban  for- 
eign companies  who  have  violated  the 
U.N.  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq 
from  doing  business  within  the  United 
States  for  up  to  3  years. 

Those  sanctions  were  imposed  to  set- 
tle the  Persian  Gulf  confiict  peace- 
fully, or  at  least  to  make  a  war  less 
painful  with  less  loss  of  precious  life  by 
reducing  the  readiness  of  Saddam's  war 
machine.  Violating  the  sanctions  im- 
dermined  the  efilcacy  of  those  sanc- 
tions, lessened  the  chance  that  war 
could  be  avoided,  and  arguably  may 
have  cost  additional  military  and  civil- 
ian casualties. 

We  did  not  send  half  a  million  of  our 
finest  young  men  and  women  to  the 
deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia  for  corporate 
profit  or  private  greed. 


PORK  BARREL  POLITICS  HAS 
CRUEL  CONSEQUENCES 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  lo  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  news  reports  that  7(X)  jobs  in 
Washington  DC,  are  being  transferred 
to  Parkersburg,  WV.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  quoted  as 
being  pleased  with  his  success. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  recently 
about  fairness.  How  fair  is  this  latest 
example  of  pork-barreling? 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  jobs  at 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt  which  are 
being  transferred  are  held  by  minori- 
ties. The  tovra  of  Parkersburg  has  a  2- 
percent  minority  population. 

Where  is  the  fairness  in  taking  away 
minority  jobs?  And  why  do  we  hear  so 
little  protest  from  jwliticians  who  just 
a  few  days  ago  were  ready  to  impose 
quotas  on  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  such 
pork  barrel  transfer.  The  other  in- 
volved the  fingerprinting  division  of 
the  Justice  Department.  There,  some 
70  percent  of  the  workers  are  minori- 
ties, and  the  new  office  will  be  in 
Clarksburg,  WV.  where  the  minority 
population  is  5  percent. 

The  Democrats'  domestic  agenda  of 
pork  barrel  politics  often  has  cruel 
consequences.  Why  so  little  protest? 


D  1010 

CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 
NEEDED  NOW  MORE  THAN  EVER 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  hear- 
ings began  on  the  question  of  reform- 
ing the  laws,  the  election  laws,  by 
which  we  come  to  Congress.  These 
hearings  are  being  held  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals 
which  have  been  made  to  reform  cam- 
paign finance  laws.  They  generally 
take  the  form  of  limits  on  spending— 
and,  since  these  cannot  be  mandated, 
they  have  to  be  encouraged  by  granting 
candidates  lesser  charges  for  television 
time,  postal  costs,  and  so  forth— tax 
credits  for  small  donations  and  the 
like. 

One  factor  that  I  am  particularly  de- 
voted to.  and  I  believe  it  appears  in 
most  of  the  bills,  is  some  reduction  of 
the  influence  of  political  action  com- 


mittees in  the  Federal  election  and  re- 
election effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  single 
thing  that  we  can  do.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  this  body,  more  impor- 
tant than  to  pass  some  reform  of  the 
camixdgn  finance  laws  to  encourage 
the  people  of  America  to  take  part  in 
politics  and  the  political  system.  This, 
I  think,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  would  encourage  greater  turnout 
at  the  polls. 


FAIRNESS  IN  SOURCE  IN<X)ME 
TAXATION 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imagine  opening  your  mailbox  10  years 
into  retfrement  and  receiving  a  notice 
that  you  owe  thousands  of  dollars  of 
taxes  and  penalties  to  a  State  where 
you  worked  briefiy.  and  paid  taxes.  20 
or  30  years  ago.  If  you  thought  it  was 
some  sort  of  mistake,  and  tossed  such 
a  notice  into  the  garbage,  you  could 
soon  find  your  pension  Income  and 
even  your  automobile  seized  by  that 
State. 

Does  this  scenario  sound  implau- 
sible? Impossible?  Illegal?  Of  course  it 
does,  yet  chances  are  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  has  received  let- 
ters from  retirees  in  his  or  her  district 
who  have  found  themselves  in  i>reci8ely 
the  situation  I've  described. 

On  January  3,  1991.  I  introduced  H.R. 
431.  a  bill  that  puts  an  absolute  ban  on 
the  unfair  practice  of  taxing  non- 
residents' pension  income.  Today  I  in- 
troduce new  legislation  which  solves 
the  problems  I've  described  without  an 
absolute  ban  on  pension  income  tax- 
ation. This  legislation  would  simply 
force  States  with  source  income  taxes 
to  treat  taxpayers  fairly. 

Any  State  intent  on  maintaining 
such  taxes  could  do  so  only  if  it  pro- 
vided taxpayers  with  one,  advance  no- 
tice of  the  tax.  two.  a  taxing  formula 
that  does  not  include  income  from 
other  States,  and  three,  an  opportunity 
for  retirees  to  prepay  the  tax  before 
they  leave  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  does 
nothing  more  than  provide  simple  fair- 
ness and  decency  to  our  senior  citizens 
and  to  all  American  taxpayers  who 
may  live  in  more  than  one  State  during 
their  lifetime.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


COSPONSORSmP  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  AUTOMATIC  RE- 
MOVAL OF  CONVICTED  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

(Mr.  SANGMEISTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mveral  weeks  ago,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Robert  F.  Collins  of  New  Orleans  was 
ctaarered  with  bribery,  obstruction  of 
justice,  and  conspiracy.  According  to 
the  Justice  Department,  Judge  Collins 
and  an  alleged  accomplice  plainned  to 
share  a  $100,000  bribe  ft-om  a  drug  traf- 
ficker in  exchange  for  favorable  consid- 
eration during  his  sentencing.  Judge 
Collins,  while  innocent  until  proven 
guilty,  has  become  the  sixth  Federal 
judge  to  be  criminally  accused— all  in 
recent  times.  That  is  why  today  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  automatic  removal  of 
judges  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 

Former  Judge  Walter  Nixon,  Jr.,  who 
was  convicted  of  perjury  and  sentenced 
to  5  years  in  prison,  continued  to  col- 
lect his  yearly  $89,500  in  salary  until 
impeached  and  removed,  expressing  all 
the  while  his  intention  to  return  to  the 
Federal  bench.  We  must  hold  the  men 
and  women  in  our  judicial  system  to  a 
much  higher  standard  than  mere  con- 
viction of  serious  ciime.  But  if  a  judge 
is  convicted,  the  American  taxpayer 
should  not  bear  the  financial  burden  of 
an  impeachment  process  that  is  too 
long,  too  costly,  and,  in  such  cases,  re- 
dundant. 

Prof.  Raoul  Berger  of  Harvard  Law 
School  has  said,  "Impeachment  has 
sunk  in  this  country  to  the  ouster  of 
dreary  little  judges  for  squalid  mis- 
conduct." In  the  case  of  convicted 
judges.  I  could  not  agree  more.  If  you 
agree,  please  cosponsor  my  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  automatic  re- 
moval of  convicted  judges. 


A  SALUTE  TO  ANTHONY  "TONY" 
TARTARO.  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  had  the  privilege  to  travel  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  and  to  meet 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  serving  in  our  mili- 
tary. I  told  them  just  how  proud  Amer- 
icans back  home  were  of  the  job  they 
did  in  the  gulf. 

And  all  of  the  soldiers  I  spoke  with 
personally,  each  and  every  one,  wanted 
me  to  bring  back  a  message  to  the 
American  people.  They  wanted  to  say 
how  proud  they  were  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  back  home  were  devoted  to 
their  cause. 

One  great  example  of  just  how  much 
■anwrt  there  was  for  our  American 
soldiers  is  represented  by  one  of  our 
court  reporters  here,  a  House  reporter 
of  debate,  Anthony  "Tony"  Tartaro. 
Tony  has  worked  here  for  24  years.  He 
served  our  country  during  World  War  n 
and  he  knows  how  important  support 
on  the  homefiront  is.  He  took  the  time 
and  effort  to  send  at  his  own  expense 
literally  dozens  and  dozens  of  packages 
to  many  of  our  troops  in  the  gulf.  Em- 
ployees of  this  House  who  were  there 
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told  hill  just  how  much  they  appre-    the  lives  oi   their  children  and  instill 


dated  It.  I  think  Anthony  "Tony" 
Tajtaro  is  a  living  example  of  the  kind 
of  American  pride  and  patriotism  that 
helped  austain  out  troops  over  there  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Iraq. 

I  personally  take  off  my  hat  to  An- 
thony "fTony"  Tartaro,  a  great  Amer- 
ican, a  man  who  proudly  wears  an 
Americi  n  flag  lapel  pin  every  day. 


March  22,  1991 
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(Mrs. 


DEATH  OF  AMERICA'S 
CHILDREN 


OLLINS  of  Dlinois  asked  and 
was  giv^n  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  CX)LLINS  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ice Seer  3tary  Louis  Sullivan  addressed 
a  confer  snce  at  Hampton  University.  In 
his  speech,  he  noted  an  alarming  and 
omlnoui  fact:  For  the  first  time  ever, 
more  of  America's  teenage  boys— black 
and  wh  te— are  dying  from  gunshots 
than  fra  m  all  natural  causes  combined. 

In  delivering  his  message.  Secretary 
Sullivan  noted  that,  "As  a  black  man 
and  a  father  of  three,  this  reality 
shakes  me  to  the  core  of  my  being." 
Well,  Secretary  Sullivan,  as  a  mother 
and  grandmother,  this  not  only  shakes 
me,  butj  scares  me  and  angers  me  as 
well.  I  am  disturbed  to  say  the  least 
about  tl  e  fact,  but  I  am  even  more  per- 
plexed ly  the  reaction— or  lack  there- 
of—to it 

I  don'i  know  that  this  grim  statistic 
has  sunic  into  many  people's  minds; 
there  cwtainly  hasn't  been  the  kind  of 
uproar  Ihat  should  accompany  a  pro- 
nouncenkent  of  this  magnitude.  As  par- 
ents, wei  try  to  immunize  our  children 
against  childhood  diseases;  in  fact,  in 
many  instances,  these  immunizations 
and  inobulations  are  federally  man- 
a  nation,  we  spend  millions 
per  year  on  research  and 
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treatment  of  leukemia  and  other  dead- 
ly dlseaees— and  I  am  not  advocating 
that  we  ppend  one  dime  less.  But  where 
is  the  similar  determination  to  eradi- 
cate deaths  by  gimshot?  Where  is  the 
hue  and  cry  for  an  end  to  this  madness? 
At  best  the  response  has  been  a  muted, 
"Tsk,  tsk,  tsk."  If  this  news  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  get  the  parents  of  America  to 
say,  "Ei^ough  is  enough,"  then  I  don't 
know  w|iat  is.  Any  parent  that  is  not 
outraged,  frightened,  and  called  to  ac- 
tion should  question  his  or  her  com- 
mitment to  their  children. 

Many  have  suggested  that  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  and 
our  Nation's  singular  commitment  to 
our  troqpe  and  their  efforts,  that  now 
is  the  ti^e  to  focus  that  same  kind  of 
national  unity  of  purpose  on  domestic 
issues,  ^at  better  problem  to  tackle 
as  a  nation  than  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  y(  ung  people? 

Solving  this  deadly  dilemma  will 
take  all  of  us  working  together.  Par- 
ents wll]  have  to  take  more  interest  in 


high  moral  values  in  their  offspring. 
Cities  and  $tates  will  have  to  step  up 
efforts  to  combat  crime  and  drugs,  as 
well  as  provide  adequate  job  training 
and  emplo^ent  services  for  young 
people.  Thi  U.S.  Congress  needs  to 
move  immediately  to  enact  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  such  as  H.R.  282,  which 
I  introduced  to  mandate  registration  of 
all  firearm^  or  to  pass  the  Brady  bill 
which  seeks  a  7-day  cooling  off  period 
prior  to  thejpurchase  of  a  gun. 

If  we  as  I  a  nation  make  the  hard 
choices,  if  fre  as  individuals  decide  to 
do  something,  great  or  small,  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try, to  save  our  next  generation,  then 
we  will  all  have  accomplished  some- 
thing that  is  truly  worthy  of  our  praise 
and  admlrattion. 


BRAVE 
COI 


AMERICANS  DESERVE 
lORATIVE  COIN 


F  asked  and  was  given 
o  address  the  House  for  1 
o  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


rF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
privilege  of  going  to  Man- 
to  participate  in  a  tele- 
ised  in  excess  of  S400,000  for 
|the  troops.  I  congratulate 
ivolved.  It  is  really  exclt- 
Bry  proud  to  have  been  an 


(Mr. 
permission 
minute  and 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELI 
I  had  the 
Chester, 
thon  that  n 
support  of 
everybody 
ing.  I  am 
American. 

I  also  wiuld  like  today  to  honor 
brave  men  |and  women  who  had  the 
courage  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  in 
the  name  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Our 
soldiers,  sailors,  pilots,  and  all  the  per- 
sonnel people  involved  that  carried  out 
the  successf^  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
I  feel,  need]  to  be  recognized  for  their 
achievement. 

Therefore  J  I,  along  with  70  of  my  col- 
leagues, make  an  invitation  to  any 
Member  whi  would  like  to  join.  We  feel 
it  is  only  fitting  that  the  United  States 
mint  a  special  commemorative  coin  to 
honor  these  brave  people.  Their  cour- 
age and  devotion  against  oppression 
that  we  will  remember  and  these  vir- 
tues will  be  embodied  in  this  coin.  This 
coin  will  forever  memorialize  Ameri- 
ca's overwhelming  victory  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

In  additicp  to  commemorating  this 
achievemeni.  this  bill  takes  the  profits 
firom  the  sale  of  the  coins  and  gives  50 
percent  to  the  United  Service  Organi- 
zation. The  USO  was  founded  in  1941 
and  continues  to  serve  the  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  It  operates  over  170 
facilities  worldwide,  taking  care  of 
over  2  millipn  active  military  person- 
nel. We  can  I  show  the  men  and  women 
in  military  that  we  care  for  their  well- 
being,  at  a  time  when  they  put  their 
lives  on  the  [line  for  the  United  States. 
The  other  SO  percent  will  be  given  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  another  tremendous 
daily  remin  ler  of  how  Important  this 
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function  is  for  our  future  in  this  coun- 
try. 


support   our   Defense   Department   in 
most  cases. 
I  think  it  is  a  tragedy. 


a  1020 

APRIL  GLASPIE,  A  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday our  Ambassador  to  Iraq,  April 
Glaspie,  appeared  before  the  Foreign 
Att&in  Committee. 

Her  testimony  was  clear,  articulate, 
and  direct.  If  she  was  as  tough  minded 
and  plain  spoken  in  her  conversations 
with  Saddam  Hussein  as  she  was  in  an- 
swering hostile  questions  from  some 
members  of  the  committee,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Saddam  was  left  with  the 
unmistakable  message  that  the  United 
States  would  stand  behind  its  firiends 
in  the  gulf. 

Throughout  this  crisis,  I  seem  to  re- 
call some  Members  as  being  unsure  and 
hesitant  about  using  military  force  in 
the  gulf.  Yesterday  some  of  those  same 
Members  sounded  like  real  war  hawks. 

Ambassador  Glaspie  stood  up  to  the 
badgering  like  a  real  trooper.  She  is  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  a  credit  to 
the  State  Department  and  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 


GOLDEN  PIG  AWARD  TO 
PHILADELPHIA 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  all  heard  of  the  infamous 
Golden  Fleece  award.  Well,  today  we 
ought  to  give  the  Golden  Pig  Award  to 
some  of  those  people  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, particularly  the  Philadelphia  area, 
for  what  they  are  doing  in  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy 
asked  for  S500  million  to  refurbish  the 
U.S.S.  Kennedy,  but  in  this  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  we  are  not  going 
to  spend  S500  million  to  refurbish  the 
U.S.S.  Kennedy  at  the  Philadelphia 
shipyards,  we  are  going  to  spend  SI. 2 
billion  to  literally  rebuild  the  thing. 
That  is  $700  million  more  than  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  wanted  to  refur- 
bish that  aircraft  carrier. 

Now,  why  are  we  spending  $700  mil- 
lion more  than  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  wants?  Because  it  provides  jobs 
for  the  Philadelphia  delegation  at  the 
Philadelphia  shipyards.  That  is  pure 
unadulterated  pork  at  a  time  we  can- 
not afford  it.  We  cannot  a^ord  it,  and 
yet  they  are  going  to  spend  S700  million 
more  than  the  Navy  requested,  and 
many  of  these  people  who  are  pushing 
for  that  extra  S700  million  do  not  even 


THE  SORKIN  FAMILY,  SOVIET 
REFUSENIKS 

(Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
May  1989,  Roman  and  Svetlana  Sorkin 
and  their  children  received  exit  visas 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
few  days  before  their  departure,  Soviet 
officials  told  Roman  he  could  not  leave 
for  secret  reasons.  The  Sorkin  family 
exit  visa  had  been  canceled. 

To  hasten  thefr  departure,  Svetlana 
participated  in  hunger  strikes  spon- 
sored by  the  Women  a^ain  Refusal  or- 
ganization. She  has  written  to  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev,  to  the  British  Prime 
Minister  and  numerous  other  officials, 
all  to  no  avail. 

Svetlana  is  now  faced  with  a  di- 
lemma. She  might  have  to  file  an  exit 
visa  application  without  her  husband 
and  it  is  her  only  chance  of  getting 
herself  and  her  children  out  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

She  might  also  have  to  send  her 
three  young  children  alone  to  Israel  to 
boarding  schools  and  orphanages  until 
her  husband  is  given  i)ermis8lon  to  de- 
part by  the  Soviets  and  they  can  leave 
for  Israel  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  human  rights 
abuses  occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today. 


HEROIC  EAGLE  SCOUT  CANDIDATE 
HENRY  NICOLS 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  17- 
year-old  Ea«rle  Scout  Candidate  Henry 
Nicols  today  released  detailed  plans  for 
his  final  requirement  to  earn  his  Eagle 
Scout  rank.  Henry,  who  is  a  member  of 
Scout  Troop  1254  in  Cooperstown,  NY, 
has  decided  to  do  a  conmiunity  AIDS 
education  program.  He  plans  to  lead 
other  Scouts  in  his  Troop  to  collect, 
develop,  and  distribute  AIDS  informa- 
tion to  school-aged  children,  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  teachers,  and 
community  groups. 

Henry,  has  a  special  interest  in  AIDS 
education.  He  was  recently  diagnosed 
as  having  Acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome.  He  would  now  like  to  share 
his  experience  and  knowledge  in  deal- 
ing with  the  disease  of  AIDS  with 
school  and  community  groups  and  will 
solicit  speaking  invitations. 

Henry,  who  has  a  bleeding  disorder, 
and  uses  a  blood  clotting  concentrate 
to  help  stop  his  bleeding,  was  exposed 
to  thousands  of  donors  and  to  the  AIDS 


virus  in  1983  prior  to  the  routine 
screening  of  blood  for  the  AIDS  virus. 

A  Scout  since  age  8,  Henry  is  an  ex- 
perienced backpacker.  He  hiked  across 
the  Grand  Canyon  at  age  13,  has 
climbed  both  the  northern  and  south- 
em  ends  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  ca- 
noed hundreds  of  miles  in  white  water 
and  recently  climbed  on  the  Matter- 
horn  in  Switzerland  as  a  guest  of  the 
Make-A-Wish  Foundation  of  central 
New  York.  His  final  requirement  to 
earn  his  E^le  rank  requires  that  he 
perform  a  project  that  is  a  community 
service  and  demonstrates  leadership. 

A  senior  at  the  Cooperstown  Central 
School  who  expects  to  attend  college  in 
the  fall,  Henry  informed  School  Super- 
intendent Douglas  Bradshaw  of  his  con- 
dition shortly  after  his  diagnosis.  As 
required  by  the  Cooperstown  Board  of 
Education  policy,  the  school  health 
team  met  to  determine  the  appropriate 
educational  setting.  The  health  team 
has  determined  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  Henry  not  to  continue  full  attend- 
ance at  this  time. 

Henry,  school  officials,  members  of 
the  health  team  and  his  physician  and 
family  have  been  meeting  with  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  at  Cooperstown 
Central  School  to  continue  the  process 
of  AIDS  education  begun  on  a  formal 
basis  in  Cooperstown  3  years  ago. 

Frederick  P.  Siegal,  M.D.,  an  AIDS 
specialist  at  Long  Island  Jewish  Medi- 
cal Center  and  one  of  Henry's  physi- 
cians, supports  Henry's  decision  to  dis- 
close his  medical  condition  with  the 
understanding  that  the  only  need  for 
people  to  know  about  Henry's  illness  is 
Henry's  desire  to  tell  them. 

All  current  medical  information  indi- 
cates that  AIDS  is  spread  by  direct 
contact  with  blood,  semen,  or  vaginal 
secretions  of  an  infected  person.  Most 
often  this  happens  through  intimate 
sexual  contact,  needle  sharing  while 
using  intravenous  drugs,  or  an  infected 
woman  passing  the  virus  to  her  unborn 
child  during  pregnancy.  Henry  is  not  a 
risk  to  the  community.  However,  Dr. 
Siegal  cautioned  Henry  that  there 
might  be  ignorant  people  who  would  be 
biased  toward  AIDS  patients  who 
might  make  his  life  difficult. 

Henry  explained  his  desire  to  speak 
about  AIDS  with  his  friends  and  com- 
munity by  saying: 

It  has  be«n  hard  for  me  and  for  my  &mlly 
not  to  be  able  to  discuss  AIDS  openly. 

There  is  no  reason  for  me  not  to  be  able  to 
discuss  my  medical  condition  if  I  choooe  to 
do  so.  An  intellig-ent  and  Informed  commu- 
nity should  have  no  problems  in  dealing  with 
AIDS  patients  as  human  beings— human 
beings  who  need  help. 

I  would  like  to  help  my  community  under- 
stand AIDS. 

I  would  like  to  help  other  AIDS  patients 
who  may  still  be  afraid  of  discrimination. 

It  is  time  that  we  de-mystify  AIDS  as  a 
disease.  Knowledge  and  understanding  will 
help  us  in  dealing  with  this  serious  problem. 

As  an  Eagle  Scout  I  think  that  I  should  be 
a  leader.  I  couldn't  remain  silent. 
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For  additional  Information 


Henry  Nlcols.  607-547-9357. 

Hank  or  Joan  Nlcols,  607-547-9357,  Parents. 

Kathy  Grossman,  315-475-WISH.  Make-A- 
Wlsh  Foundation  Co-Chairperson. 

Frederick  P.  Sle^l  MD.  718^70-8930, 
Treating  Physician,  Author  of  "AIDS.  A 
Medical  Mystery,"  AIDS  researcher, 
oncolo^st.  Long:  Island  Jewish  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Thomas  L.  Wright,  607-432-6491,  B8A  Scout 
Executive.  Otschodela  Council  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  Oneonta,  NT. 

Douglas  Bradsbaw,  607-547-5364,  School  Su- 
perintendent. Cooperstown  Central  School, 
Cooperstown.  NY. 

Marilyn  Ljrman,  315-42S-1641,  Director, 
Edacatlonal  Services.  American  Red  Cross, 
Syracuse,  NY. 


INCREASING  SCIENTIFIC  COOPERA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY 
AGREEMENTS  ALSO  INCREASE 
OUR  INTERNATIONAL  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS 

(Mrs.  MOREHixLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise,  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Life 
Technologies,  Inc.,  based  in 
Gaithersburg,  MO,  and  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratory  have  signed  one  of 
the  first  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment agreements  [CRADA]  be- 
tween a  private  sector  corporation  and 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

Working  together  in  this  joint  Gov- 
ernment-industry venture,  researchers 
will  seek  to  create  faster  and  less  cost- 
ly techniques  for  determining  the  pre- 
cise composition  of  DNA  fragments  and 
the  sequencing  of  the  human  genome. 
Yesterday,  along  with  my  colleagues 
from  New  Mexico,  Rn.i.  Richardson 
and  Joe  Sksen,  I  had  the  inlvilege  of 
attending  the  signing  ceremony  of  this 
precedent-setting  CRADA. 

The  development  of  CRADA 's  allows 
for  the  full  use  of  one  of  our  greatest 
national  resources— Federal  labora- 
tories. There  are  over  400  Federal  labs 
throughout  the  Nation,  employing  one 
of  every  six  scientists  in  the  country. 
The  potential  exists  for  Federal  labs, 
through  a  CRADA,  to  provide  a  large 
human  resource  base  and  a  vital  source 
of  knowledge  for  technological  develop- 
ment. 

To  ftirther  supjwrt  such  technology 
transfer,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  copsn^ght  protection  to  Fed- 
eral computer  software  created 
through  a  CRADA.  By  continuing  to 
support  technology  transfer  programs, 
we  will  create  the  framework  for  a  new 
era  of  scientific  cooperation  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  and  also 
increase  oar  international  competitive- 
ness. 


MUST  OUR  SOLDIERS  DIE  ON  THE 
STREETS? 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  Hoiise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ioWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaken,  a  short  time  ago  the  Presi- 
dent of  jbhe  United  States  came  to  this 
Chamber  and  he  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  within  100  days  the  legis- 
lation that  was  needed  to  try  to  make 
this  country  the  kind  of  country  we 
wanted  pur  soldiers  to  be  able  to  come 
home  taj. 

I  am  reminded  of  that  speech  by  an 
incident!  that  happened  just  a  couple 
days  ag(  t  that  was  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Was  lington  Post,  and  that  was  the 
story  al  lout  a  young  soldier  who  had 
served  '  months  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
came  ba  ck  alive  and  unhurt,  went  back 
to  his  h  jmetown  and  in  the  process  of 
moving  his  family  back  to  a  home 
where  they  could  live  together,  was 
shot  down  on  the  streets. 

It  seeiis  to  me  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  take  seriously  the  Presi- 
dent's dall  to  take  serious  action  in 
this  bodfer  to  make  America  safe.  It  is  a 
tragedy  when  a  young  American  can  go 
serve  inia  war  against  the  fourth  larg- 
est military  power  in  the  world  and 
come  baick  unhurt  and  be  killed  sense- 
lessly 04  the  streets  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Steaker,  we  must  pass  an  anti- 
crime  bl  11  and  we  must  do  it  very,  very 
quickly 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1281, 
DIRE  I  EMERGENCY  SXJPPLE- 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM. 
FOODI  STAMPS,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ADMINISTRA- 

TION,! VETERANS  COMPENSATION 
AND  PENSIONS,  AND  OTHER  UR- 
GENT NEEDS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  wmTTEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  |(H.R.  1281)  making  dire  emer- 
gency siipplemental  appropriations  for 
the  consequences  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/DlBsert  Storm,  food  stamps,  un- 
employment compensation  administra- 
tion, veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, aid  other  urgent  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
and  for  ( ther  purposes: 

CONFl  RENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  102-29) 
The  Co  nmittee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1281)  "maiklng  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropria^ons  for  the  consequences  of  Oper- 
ation D*sert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  food 
stamps,  Jinemployment  compensation  ad- 
ministration, veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  and  other  urgent  needs  for  the  fis- 
cal year  fndlng  September  30,  1991,  and  for 
other  puigjoses,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  followi: 

That  tie  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  32,  35,  39,  42,  48,  52,  54,  57,  75, 
92.  93.  94.  and  96. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  t  le  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered 1,  3,  4,  J,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19, 
20,  23,  26,  27,  9,  30,  41,  61,  63.  67,  68,  88,  89,  and 
91,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  an4  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  4s  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  imended  to  read  as  follows:,  to 
remain  available  until  expended  ;  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21: 

That  the  Ifcuse  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 21,  ani  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  ^  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  tunend- 
ment.  Insert:  f6^39j000  ;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same.  I 

Amendment  numbered  22: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 22,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  4s  follows: 

In  lieu  of  tlte  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  i$3,U3.000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 24,  an4  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  ^s  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  Sl.Odl.OOO;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same.  J 

Amendment  numbered  25: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25,  an4  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  tl^e  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert: 

I4BRARY  OF  Congress 

SjbjiRIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses",  $74^000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  SO: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 50,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  ttie  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  fended  to  read  as  follows: 

OPBKtTION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance,  krmy",  S56, 000,000. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  NAVY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance,  ^avy".  $62,000,000. 

OPERATION]  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  FORCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Jitr  Force,"  S32. 000, 000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 59,  an4  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  ais  follows: 

In  lieu  of  ttaie  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  125,000,000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment!  numbered  76: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 76,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows:;  Pro- 
vided.  That  this  section  may  not  apply  to 
projects  at  initallations  recommended  for  do- 
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sure  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to 
atU  XXIX  of  Public  Law  101-510:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  budget  authority  subject  to  the 
deferrals  disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation  effective  April  16.  1991: 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dls- 
acrreement  amendments  numbered  2,  12,  13, 
18.  28.  31.  33.  34,  36.  37.  38,  40.  43.  44.  45.  46.  47, 
49,  51,  53,  55.  56.  58.  60.  62,  64,  65,  66,  69.  70.  71, 
72,  73,  74,  77,  78,  79.  80.  81.  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87, 


90,  95,  96.  97, 
107.  and  106. 


99.  100.  101.  102,  103,  104.  105,  106, 


Jamie  L.  Whttten. 
William  H.  Natcher, 
NEAL  Smith. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
David  R.  Obey  (except 

amendments  31  and  32). 
Edward  R.  roybal. 
Tom  Bevill. 
john  p.  murtha, 
Bob  traxler. 
William  Lehman, 
Julian  C.  Dkon. 
Vic  Fazio, 
w.a.  (BILL)  Hefner, 
JOSEPH  M.  mcDade 

(EXCEPT  AMENDMENTS  31 
AND  32), 

JOHN  T.  Myers, 
Lawrence  Couohlin, 
Bill  Green, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Robert  c.  byrd, 
Daniel  K.  inouye, 
Ernest  f.  rollings. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
quentin  burdick. 
Pat  Leahy. 
Jim  Sasser. 
Frank  r.  Lautenberg. 
TomHarkin. 
Barbara  A.  mikulski. 
Brock  Adams. 
Mark  O.  HATnELD, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Jake  Garn, 
Thad  Cochran. 
Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr., 
Alfonse  M.  D'Amato. 
Warren  Rudman, 
Pete  v.  domenih, 
Slaoe  Gorton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 

THE  COMMTITEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing: votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1281) 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  consequences  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  food  stamps,  un- 
employment   compensation    administration, 
veterans   compensation   and   pensions,   and 
other  urgent  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  loint  statement  to  the 
House  ajai  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
chapter  i 
department  of  commerce 
International  Trade  Administration 
operations  and  administration 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  1310,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  S2,951,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 
operations,  research,  and  facilities 
Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  all  on  line  8,  page  2  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  H.R.  1281,  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  20,  page  2. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  has  proposed  S2.775,000  for  the 
Operations,  Research,  and  Facilities  account 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. The  Senate  had  proposed 
J632,000  for  this  item.  The  conference  agree- 
ment strikes  both  the  House  and  Senate 
amounts  proposed  for  this  item.  In  addition, 
the  conference  agreement  strikes  the  appro- 
priation of  S310.000  for  the  Operations  and 
Administration  account  of  the  International 
Trade  Administration. 

National  institute  of  Standards  and 

Technology 
scientific  and  technical  research  and 

services 
Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  an  appropria- 
tion of  SI  .610,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate  for  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Research  and  Services  account  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology. 

The  House  had  Included  a  total  of  S7,336,000 
for  emergency  expenses  borne  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Administration,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
and  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  in  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm.  The  Senate  had  included 
$942,000  for  ITA  and  NOAA. 

The  conferees  have  reluctantly  agreed  not 
to  include  any  funding  to  reimburse  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  agencies  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm  emergency  expenses. 
The  conferees  have  not  been  able  to  appro- 
priate funds  because  of  the  Administration's 
inconsistent  treatment  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  vis-a-vls  other  Executive  Branch 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  State. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  Treasury  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  For  example,  the  Administration  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  emergency  designation  for 
appropriations  for  the  International  Trade 
A(lministration  that  are  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  at  the  same  overseas  locations  as 
those  requested  for  the  Department  of  State. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  a  provision,  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate, making  $10,000,000  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  avail- 
able notwithstanding  section  lS(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended. 

The  Department  of  State  has  requested 
$24,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  Implement 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1990.  In  addition,  a 
reprogrammlng  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  to  provide  $6,300,000  to  begin 
the  implementation  of  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  As  part  of  its 
plans,  the  Department  intends  to  centralize 
in  one  location  in  the  United  States  most 
Immigrant  visa  processing  activities.   The 


closures  of  Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Lexington  Army  Depot  in 
Kentucky  offer  the  government  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  property  and  buildings  for 
such  a  facility,  possibly  at  little  or  no  cost. 
Therefore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awjro- 
priations  hereby  approves  the 

reprogrammlng  of  $6,300,000  and  the  man- 
agers direct  the  State  Department  to  develop 
plans  to  locate  the  centralized  visa  process- 
ing facility  at  either  Pease  Air  Force  Base  or 
the  Lexington  Army  Depot. 

emergencies  IN  the  diplomatic  and 

CONSULAR  service 

Amendment  No.  5:  Inserts  a  provision  mak- 
ing the  $9,300,000  appropriated  for  Emer- 
gencies in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Serv- 
ice available  until  expended.  The  House  had 
proposed  this  provision  together  with  a  pro- 
vision waiving  section  15(a)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  19S6.  The 
Senate  has  proposed  that  both  of  these  provi- 
sions be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

United  States  Information  Agency 

salaries  and  expenses 

(ina.uding  transfer  of  funds) 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  a  total  of 

$5,800,000  of  which  $1,400,000  is  to  be  derived 

by  transfer  from  "Radio  Construction"  as 

proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  a  total  of 

$6,800,000  of  which  $1,400,000  is  to  be  derived 

by  transfer  from  "Radio  Construction"  as 

proposed  by  the  Bouse. 

CHAPTERn 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT 

STORM 
Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  language  pro- 
{>08ed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  provided  $333,600,000  for  var- 
ious missile  and  ammunition  programs  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account. 

The  conferees  have  included  all  procure- 
ment funding  relating  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  in  the  conferen(^  agreement  on  H.R. 
1282,  the  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1991.  Additional  information  concerning 
these  programs  may  be  found  in  that  docu- 
ment. 

CHAPTER n 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Federal  Payment  to  the  District  of 
columbia 
Amendment  No.  8:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
CHAPTER  in 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Amendment  No.  9:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  AOENCTY  FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  10:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage waiving  the  requirement  for  autbor- 
izatioD  prior  to  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds. 

ECONOMIC  SUVPOKT  FUND 

Ajnendment  No.  11:  Inserts  $850,000,000  for 
the  "Economic  Support  Fund",  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $650,000,000.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
serts the  words  "of  which  $650,000,000". 
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Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsa^eement.  The  managrers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
serts an  earmark  of  $200,000,000  in  "Economic 
Support  Funds"  only  for  Turkey  and  waives 
the  requirement  for  authorization  prior  to 
obllgration  or  expenditure  of  funds. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Inserts  the  word 
"sums",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead 
of  "sum",  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Deletes  the  article  "a". 

Amendment  No.  16:  Inserts  the  word 
"transfers",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  "transfer",  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Inserts  the  word 
"sums",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  "sum",  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  per- 
mits "Economic  Support  Fund"  assistance 
to  Turkey  to  be  used  for  military  purposes. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage related  to  the  provision  of  "Economic 
Support  Fund"  monies  for  Israel  which 
waived  the  requirement  for  authorization 
prior  to  obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds, 
as  ];at>posed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  rv 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Amendment  No.  20:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

joint  items 

Capitol  Pouce  board 

Capitol  Pouce 

salaries 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  J6,239,000 
for  salaries,  Capitol  Police  instead  of 
96,164,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
16.328.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Funds 
for  six  police  K-9  positions  are  included,  but 
to  be  Oiled  by  vacancies  or  by  upgrading  cur- 
rent patrolmen.  The  salary  funds  allowed. 
S13,000.  are  based  upon  the  differential  sala- 
ries between  patrolmen  and  trained  (K-9) 
technlcan  positions.  Conversion  from  the 
civlllsaUon  program  is  not  allowed.  Also, 
funds  for  the  10  freight  handler  positions  re- 
quested for  the  off-site  delivery  center  are 
allowed,  an  increase  of  live  positions,  162,000. 
over  the  House  bill. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  allocations 
of  these  additional  K-*  resources  will  be 
made  by  a  professional  assessment  of  the 
overall  security  requirements  of  the  Capitol 
complex.  The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
will  reevaluate  the  need  for  K-9  positions 
during  consideration  of  the  Oscal  year  1992 
Legislative  AppropriaUons  bill. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Provides  that  J3,143.000 
of  the  S6.230.000  for  salaries.  Capitol  Police. 
iB  appropriated  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  instead  of 
C13D.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
e.232.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  in- 
crease over  the  House  bill  is  for  the  addi- 
tional salary  costs  of  six  police  K-9  posi- 
tions. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Provides  that  13.006.000 
Of  tiie  ».230.000  for  salaries,  Capitol  Police, 
is  ai>propriated  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  J3.034.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  10  additional  freight  handlers 
at  the  off-site  delivery  center. 

OKNERAL  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  SI  .081 .000 
for  general  expenses,  Capitol  Police,  instead 


of  S978,0dD  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,138,000^  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  con 
ferees  hate  included  $103,000  to  equip  six  ad- 
ditional K-9  teams,  including  $15,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  dogs.  $68,000  for  vehicles,  and 
$20,000  iot  equipment,  uniforms,  and  supplies. 
Library  of  Congress 
Amend]  lent  No.  25:  Appropriates  $74,000  for 
salaries  ind  expenses  instead  of  $88,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  deletes  $351,000 
proposed  by  the  Senate  for  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings. Library  of  Congress.  The  conferees 
have  agre  ed  to  provide  funds  to  fill  nine  au- 
thorized, infunded  police  positions  at  the  Li- 
brary of  C  ongress. 

CHAPTERV 

PA  JAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 

Amendr  lent  No.  26:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber as  pro  ?osed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  VI 
DEP.^  RTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Amendr  lent   No.    27:    Changes   a   chapter 
number  at  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Customs  Service 
Amendr  lent  No.  28:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreerrtent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriatlnf   $1,825,000   for   salaries   and   ex- 
penses. 

CHAPTER  Vn 

DEPART  MENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Veterai  s  Health  Service  and  Research 

administration 

medical  care 

Amendn  ent  No.  29:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendn  ent  No.  30:  Appropriates  $25,000,000 
for  medio  1  care  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Instead  o  $46,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  con  erees  agree  that  the  amount  pro- 
vided is  n  (cessary  to  cover  costs  that  have 
been  and  \  rill  be  Incurred  by  the  VA  because 
of  events  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  supple- 
menui  ap  propriatlon  Includes  $4,000,000  for 
post-traun  atic  stress  disorder.  The  conferees 
direct  th«  Department  to  submit  a  plan 
within  15  (  ays  of  enactment  of  this  bill  pro- 
posing hov  the  balance  of  these  funds  will  be 
allocated. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  recently  re- 
garding emergency  needs  of  the  National 
Cemetery  System  (NCS).  The  1991  NCS  budg- 
et of  $53.5  5.000  is  eleven  percent  above  the 
1990  level.  The  conferees  note  that  the  VA 
has  ellmliated  the  common  service  reim- 
bursement from  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem to  the  medical  care  appropriation.  This 
action  haa  the  effect  of  providing  an  addi- 
tional $l.aB0,000  for  cemetery  activities  in 
1991.  It  is  i  Iso  noted  that  the  VA  reduced  the 
NCS  progr  jti  by  $1,261,000  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral reduct  Ion  applied  to  certain  activities  in 
the  genenl  operating  expenses  (GOE)  ac- 
count in  IS  91.  If  additional  funds  are  needed, 
a  reprografimlng  proposal  from  other  activi- 
ties in  the  GOE  appropriation  to  restore  that 
general  reduction  will  receive  expeditious 
consideration.  It  is  anticipated  that,  within 
the  budgetary  allocation,  the  1992.  NCS  fund- 
ing level  Will  be  increased  above  the  re- 
quested letel  so  as  to  continue  providing  a 
dignified  ijestlng  place  for  our  recent  and 
past  heroes. 

I       CHAPTER  Vm 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  will 
concur  In  the 
an  amendment 

In  lieu  of 
amendment 


UMI 
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offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

as  follows: 
the  matter  proposed  by  said 
1  isert: 

CHAPTER  VIII 

DEPARl  MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CoMMO  )iTY  Credit  Corporation 

Section  634  1 1/  the  Rural  Development,  Agri- 
culture, and  ilelated  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  of  1991,  Piblic  Law  101-506,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

The  manag<rs  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  c  oncur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  a  mendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  confereace  agreement  deletes  Senate 
language  which  provided  for  adjustments  In 
the  dairy  program  and  technical  changes  to 
the  1990  farm  l>ill. 

The  agreement  also  removes  the  cap  on  the 
Export  Enhai^ement  Program  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate!  The  conferees  will  expect  the 
Department  tb  assure  that  the  benefits  of 
the  program  go  to  the  producer  and  not  to 
the  exporter.   | 

The  conferees  will  expect  the  Department 
to  use  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  section  32  authority  to  remove  surplus 
milk  products  from  domestic  markets  and 
donate  such  products  as  a  bonus  to  domestic 
feeding  programs  such  as  WIC.  commodity 
supplemental  feeding,  elderly  feeding  (in- 
cluding mealsk>n-wheels)  and  programs  for 
the  homeless.  Buch  donations  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  regulkr  purchases. 

The  conferees  discussed  the  Export  En- 
hancement Prigram  needs  and  strongly  urge 
that  100  mlUlin  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  100  millioa  pounds  of  butter  be  exported 
under  the  Export  Enhancement  Program 
during  the  remainder  of  1991.  The  conferees 
also  expect  thit  added  emphasis  be  given  to 
the  export  of  \tegetable  oils,  poultry  and  rice 
under  the  Export  Enhancement  Program. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  Had  the  effect  of  maintaining 
the  Special  Simplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women.  Infants  and  Children  caseload  at 
current  levels  If  adjustment  to  the  dairy  pro- 
gram would  hive  caused  negative  impacts. 
The  House  had  no  similar  provision. 

TTTLEln— SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

CHAPTER  I 

depar-^ent  of  commerce 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 
salIries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  |  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ECONOMICWID  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 


SAl 

For  an  addit 
expenses".  SI, 
expended. 

The  manager 
will  move  to  c< 
House  to  the 


'.lES  AND  EXPENSES 

tnal  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
,000,  to  remain  available  until 


on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
icur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

^endment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  hid  proposed  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000,000  fc^  Economic  and  Statistical 
Analysis  which]  the  Senate  deleted  from  the 
bill.  The  conference  agreement  restores  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  and  adds  a 
provision  makli  ig  these  funds  available  until 
expended. 
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ECONOMIC  Development  administration 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  RBVOLVINO  FIWD 
(RESCISSION) 


Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  foUowine:: 
S24.0OO,0OO 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
House  had  iiroixjsed  a  rescission  of  S9,GOO,000 
from  the  excess  balances  in  the  Economic 
Development  Revolving  Fund  and  the  Senate 
had  proposed  a  rescission  of  S20,000,000  ftom 
such  balances  in  the  Fund.  The  conference 
agreement  rescinds  S24.000.000  in  excess  bal- 
ances In  the  Economic  Development  Revolv- 
ing Fund. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Deletes  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  would  have  i)er- 
mitted  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  trans- 
fer excess  balances  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Revolving  Fund  to  meet  needs  in  other 
Commerce  Department  appropriation  ac- 
counts, pursuant  to  the  reprogramming  pro- 
cedures contained  in  section  606  of  Public 
Law  101-515.  The  House  bill  contained  no  pro- 
vision on  this  matter. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

administration 
operations.  research,  and  fadlities 
Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
Export  administration 
operations  and  administration 
For  an  additional  amount  for   "Operations 
and  admnistration".  SI. 400,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

United  states  Travel  and  Tourism 

administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 

expenses",  SI, 100,000,  to  remain  available  until 

expended. 

National  Oceanic  and  atmospheric 

administration 
operations,  research,  and  facilities 
For  additional  amount  for  "Operations,  re- 
search,  and  facilities".   S3,000.000,    to   remain 
available  until  expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  had  proposed  an  appropriation 
of  S3.000.000  for  the  Operations.  Research,  and 
Facilities  account  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  Of  this 
amount,  SI, 400,000  is  for  the  increased  cost  of 
fuel  to  maintain  flying  hours  for  P-3  hurri- 
cane hunter  aircraft  and  steaming  hours  for 
NOAA  ocean  and  fisheries  research  vessels 
and  SI  ,600,000  Is  for  replacement  of  furniture 
and  computers  destroyed  by  a  recent  fire  at 
a  NOAA  facility  in  Germantown,  Maryland, 
and  rental  of  temporary  space  for  employees 
displaced  by  the  fire.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the 
S3,000,000  appropriation  for  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  agreement  also  in- 
cludes appropriations  not  included  In  either 
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bill  of  Sl,400,000  for  Export  Administration 
and  Sl,100,000  for  the  United  States  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration. 

The  funds  Included  in  the  conference 
agreement  for  Export  Administration  will 
fund  certain  ongoing  costs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Export  Administration  resulting  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  including  additional 
analysis  and  administrative  reviews  of  li- 
cense applications  to  Third  World  countries 
and  the  Middle  E^ast.  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Oulf  Reconstruction  Center  and  addi- 
tional training  and  workload  requirements 
for  special  agents  in  export  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. 

The  amount  included  in  the  conference 
agreement  for  the  United  States  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  will  provide  re- 
sources necessary  to  reimburse  the  Claims. 
Judgments  and  Relief  Acts  Fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  as  a  result  of  a  Judg- 
ment rendered  against  the  United  States  for 
certain  construction  costs  of  the  USA  Pavil- 
ion at  the  Louisiana  World's  Fair  in  1984. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE— GENERAL 
PROVISION 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  enabling 
the   Census   Bureau   to   use   S750.000   apin-o- 
priated  in  the  Periodic  Censuses  and  Pro- 
grams account  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  provide 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  technical 
assistance   and   training   for   census   taking 
and  other  data  collection  efforts.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  matter. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Leoal  Activities 
salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal 

ACnVITIES 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
S5,180,000,  of  which  S2.000,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  of  which  S3.180,000 
is 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  re- 
quested transfer  of  S3. 180.000.  as  rec- 
ommended by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, to  provide  S314.000  for  protection  of  wit- 
nesses. S2.282.000  to  comply  with  provisions 
of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  and 
S8O4.000  for  a  Geographic  Information  Sys- 
tem. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
S2.000.000  in  new  budget  authority  above  the 
request,  instead  of  S4.000.000  as  recommended 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  related  to  implementation 
of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  The 
House  Bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Deletes  a  technical 
correction  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  not  in 
the  The  House  Bill.  The  correction  Is  ad- 
dressed in  amendment  No.  38. 

RADIATION  EXPOSURE  COMPENSATION  ACT 

The  conferees  concur  with  the  language  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  report  that  requires  a 
report  to  be  submitted  on  administration  of 
the  Radiation  Elxposure  Comiwnsation  Act 
by  the  Justice  Department.  The  conferees 
agree  that  the  fact  that  the  Department  is 
administering  this  program  in  no  way  com- 
mits them  to  funding  actual  compensation 
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payments.  The  conferees  expect  the  Admin- 
istration to  forward  a  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress on  which  agency  shall  be  reponslble  to 
fund  payments. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE— GENERAL 

PROVISIONS 

ASSETS  Forfeiture  Fund 

Amendment  No.  40:  Reported  In  technical 

disagreement.  The  nmnagers  on  the  part  of 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 

amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  524(c)(9)  of  title  2».  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  foUouHng  new 
subsection: 
"(E)  Subject  to  the  notification  procedures  con- 
tained in  section  606  of  Public  Law  101-515,  and 
after  reserving  the  amounts  authorized  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  above,  any  unobligated  balances 
remaining  in  the  Fund  on  September  30,  1991. 
and  on  September  30.  1992.  shall  be  available  to 
the  Attorney  General,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, to  procure  vehicles,  equipment,  and  other 
capital  investment  items  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment, prosecution,  and  correctional  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.". 
Sec.  102. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  Bill  contained  a  general  provi- 
sion. Sec.  101,  stricken  by  the  Senate,  which 
made  unobligated  balances  in  the  Assets 
Forfeiture  Fund  available  to  initiate  a  new 
grant  program  authorized  in  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1990  and  to  fund  training  enhance- 
ments and  vehicle/equipment  needs  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  Sec. 
101.  but  amends  the  House  language  to  make 
the  unobligated  balances  in  the  Assets  For- 
feiture Fund  available  only  for  procurement 
of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  other  non-con- 
struction capital  investment-type  items  for 
Justice  Department  activities  involved  In 
the  war  on  drugs  and  violent  crime. 
Witness  Fees  for  Prisoners 
Amendment  No.  41:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  gen- 
eral provision.  Sec.  102,  proposed  in  the 
House  Bill,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  in  FY  1991  and  prior  years  to 
pay  fact  witness  fees  to  individuals  who  are 
incarcerated,  but  deletes  the  phrases  "pursu- 
ant to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad 
testificandum"  as  proposed  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  Senate  amendment  broad- 
ens the  House  language  to  include  all  in- 
mates, and  not  Just  those  held  in  State  pris- 
ons. 

DEPARTIifENT  OF  STATE— GEmSlAL 

PROVISION 
Amendment  No.  42:  Deletes  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  would  have  re- 
quired that  S1,2S0,000  of  the  funds  nmde 
available  to  the  State  Department  through 
Title  rv  of  this  bill  be  used  only  for  payment 
of  processing  fingerprint  and  identification 
records  and  name  checks  as  required  by  Pub- 
lic Law  101-515.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  this  matter.  The  conferees  note 
that  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  have  received  a  communication 
from  the  Department  of  State  stating  the 
Department's  unequivocal  intention  to  pay 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  fin- 
gerprint records  and  name  check  services  as 
required  under  Public  Law  101-515.  In  addl- 
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tlon,  the  conferees  understand  that  the  ap- 
propriate otnclals  responsible  for  financial 
mana^ment  In  the  State  Department  and 
the  FBI  are  working  to  establish  the  precise 
amounts  owed  for  such  services  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1991. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  Appeai>s,  district  Courts,  and 

Other  Judicial  Services 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  In  technical 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 

amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
$68,730,000.  of  which  S750,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able  unta  September  30,  1992,  ihall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Commission  on  Judicial 
Discipline  and  Removal,  and 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  BUI  provided  569.520,000  for  the 
requested  Increases  of  J5.114.000  in  new  man- 
datory budget  authority  for  the  FY  1991 
judges  pay  raise  and  the  cost  of  the  20  new 
Judges  to  be  appointed  in  FY  1991,  and 
164.406,000  In  new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority for  geographical  pay  increases  and  to 
Implement  the  Judicial  Improvements  Act  of 
1960. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
requested  mandatory  increases,  but  reduced 
discretionary  authority  by  Jl, 540.000. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
»7.980,000  in  budget  authority  for  the  Courts 
as  recommended  by  the  Senate.  In  addition, 
the  conference  agreement  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  rzSO.OOO  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Discipline  and  Removal. 
This  Conunlssion,  whch  was  established  in 
the  Judicial  Improvements  Act  of  1990.  is 
tasked  with  investlgaUng  and  studying  the 
problems  and  issues  involved  in  the  tenure 
(including  discipline  and  removal)  of  Article 
m  Judges. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
Maritime  Administration 
ready  reserve  force 
Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  in  teccnlcal 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates J20.000.000  to  the  MariUme  Admin- 
istration for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
Equal  Employment  opportunity 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  45:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following:  $3,630,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Hooae  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  an  ap- 
propriation of  C630.000.  Instead  of  J2,000.000 
as  propoMd  by  the  Senate  and  Jl.000.000  as 
Propoaed  by  the  House,  and  makes  these 
ftinda  available  unUl  expended.  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  these  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  technical  assist- 
ance related  to  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Amer- 
icans with  DlaabUlties  Act. 
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1  EDERAL  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amend!  lent  No.  46:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreenjent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hous^  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  iq  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  if  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
Pt  the  following:  $2,000,000  to  remain 
\ntil  expended. 

rers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
.he  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  coiiference  agreement  provides  an  ap- 
proprlatl(^  of  J2.000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  infetead  of  Jl  .000,000  as  proposed  by 
the   Senate,   and   also   makes   these   funds 
intll  expended. 
[ES  and  Exchange  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
lent  No.  47:  Reported  in  technical 
int.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Houset  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in!  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  c  f  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Inse  t  the  following:  $1,600,000  to  remain 
available  i^til  expended. 

The  matagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  t  le  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  con  erence  agreement  provides  an  ap- 
propriatlQi  of  Jl  ,600,000,  instead  of  J2.000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  Jl ,000.000  as 
proposed    )y   the   Senate,   and  also   makes 
these  fund  >  available  until  expended. 
Sma  ^l  Business  administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amendni  ent  No.  48:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  (be  Senate  which  would  have  ear- 
marked fu  ids  previously  appropriated  to  the 
Small  Bus  ness  Administration  for  the  Serv- 
ice Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE). 
The  Hous^  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Apbropriatlons  Conmiittees  have  re- 
ceived a  jommunicatlon  from  the  Small 
Business  i  dmlnistration  assuring  the  Com- 
mittees th  it.  with  the  transfer  of  J1.5  mil- 
lion Into  5BA"s  Salaries  and  Expenses  ac- 
count mad*  available  In  this  bill,  the  Admin- 
istration unequivocally  Intends  to  fund  the 
SCORE  program  at  J2.767.000.  This  is  the 
amount  inilicated  in  the  conference  report 
accompanyjing  Public  Law  101-515. 
Small  Bibiness  Administration  General 

Provision 
Amend-n^nt  No.  49:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagreemapt.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  Will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  Ae  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendnient  as  follows: 

In  lieu  tt  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

•isEss  Administration— General 
Provision 
ending  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Adminiirator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration sh^l  not  withhold  disaster  assistance 
under  section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
mrseries  orSf/reenhouses  which  suffered  damage 
as  a  result  ff  disasters  (as  defined  in  the  Small 
Business  Adt)  that  occurred  between  October  1 
1990  and  Mcpch  1,1991. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  1 5  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  th  B  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Sezute  amendment  added  a  general 
provision  4^ch  would  grant  authority  to 
Business  Administration  to  pro- 
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vide  disaster  assistance  loans  for  green- 
houses and  nurseries  that  suffered  damage  as 
a  result  of  tha  November  1990  floods  In  Wash- 
ington State.,  The  House  bill  contained  no 

ice  agreement  adds  a  general 
Ich  grants  authority  to  the 
ps  Administration  to  provide 
ince  loans  for  greenhouses  or 
nurseries  whlih  suffered  damage  as  a  result 
of  disasters  tqat  occurred  between  October  1. 
1990  and  Marih  1.  1991.  The  conferees  rec- 
onmiend  thatlthe  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees of  the  Hiuse  and  Senate  make  a  thor- 
ough review  df  this  entire  matter  and  con- 
sider proposing  an  amendment  to  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  which  would  make 
nurseries  and  jgreenhouses  eligible  on  a  per- 
manent basis  ^r  SBA  disaster  assistance. 

CHAPTER n 

DEPARTMEI T  OP  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

Opera  noN  and  Maintenance 

No.  50:  Restores  the  heading 

'Operation  aud  Maintenance"  and  appro- 
priation language  as  proposed  by  the  House 
as  follows: 


Amendment 


out.  Aimy 

MM.  Navy 

out.  Mannc  Con»  . 
OtM.  Air  Foice  


House  Scflatt  Cwiftmct 

$96,220,000  0  tM.OOO.OOO 

173.n0.000  0  62.000  000 

4.000.000  0  0 

76,400,000  0  32.000.000 


Deletes  the  House  provision  appropriating 
J58,000,000  for  JResearch.  Development,  Test 
and  Evaluation,  Army.  This  issue  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Supplemental  Appropriations 


Desert  Storm 
Act.  1991. 
These  funds 


^  are  to  be  used  for  Increased 
CHAMPUS  costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Shleld/I  tesert  Storm. 

CHAMPUS 

The  House  included  an  appropriation  of 
J270,000.000.  allocated  to  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  associated  with  Increased 
CMAMPUS  cos  a.  The  Senate  did  not  Include 
any  funds  sines  the  Department  did  not  re- 
quest an  addltl  >nal  allowance. 

The  conferees  agree  that  additive 
CHAMPUS  funds  are  needed  over  the 
J80.000.000  inch  ded  In  the  Desert  Storm  sup- 
plemental. Thetefore.  J150,000,000  is  included 
for  additive  CHAMPUS  costs.  Of  these  funds. 
J56.000.000  is  for  the  Army,  J62.000.000  is  for 
the  Navy,  and  132,000.000  is  for  the  Air  Force. 
Of  the  J56.000JD00  provided  for  the  Army. 
J5.000.000  Is  to! be  used  only  to  pay  the  In- 
creased costs  associated  with  the  Fort  Bragg 
Demonstration  Project.  This 
fiscal   year   1991   funding   Is 


Mental  Health 
project's  total 
J12.0OO.O0O. 

SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

The  conferees  agree  to  Include  a  provision 
that  directs  the  Department  to  make  avail- 
able J500,000  foii  the  Special  Olympics  Games 
from  the  fund^  previously  appropriated  for 
the  Goodwill  G4mes. 

Al4  BATTLE  CAPTAIN 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Army  should 
continue,  for  tjie  remainder  of  FY  1991.  its 
demonstration  program  to  place  helicopter 
pilots  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  In  advanced  helicopter  pilot 
training. 

REPAIR  and  Refurbishment  of  ready 

RESE^lVE  FORCE  VESSELS 

The  Confere^  understand  that  the  71 
Ready  Reserve  jorce  (RRF)  vessels  activated 
by  the  Navy  fop  Operation  Desert  Shield  are 
to  be  returned  to  deactivated  RRF  status 
upon  redeployment  to  the  U.S.  Further,  the 
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Conferees  understand  that  the  Navy  is  obll- 
grated  to  repair  and  refurbish  these  vessels 
];rior  to  deactivation,  thereby  insuring  their 
inx>mpt  availability  for  use  in  future  con- 
flicts. As  such,  the  Conferees  direct  that  at 
least  half  of  these  vessels  be  allocated  to 
Navy  shipyards  to  perform  the  required  re- 
pair and  refurbishment. 

CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 

The  conferees  strongly  support  the  report 
language  on  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  In  addition,  the  conferees  di- 
rect the  Air  Force  to  provide  the  fiscal  year 
1991  funds  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  on  a  timely 
basis  and  to  work  with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
on  their  funding  requirement  for  fiscal  year 
1992. 

USE  OF  U.S.  INTELUGENCE  SYSTEMS  AND  RE- 
SOURCES FXJR  PERSIAN  GULF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  ECOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENTS 

The  catastrophic  environmental  and  eco- 
logical damage  done  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion and  beyond  resulting  &om  the  sabotage 
of  Kuwaiti  oil  wells  and  associated  facilities 
Is  without  precedent  in  modem  history.  As  a 
consequence  of  this '  unique  situation,  the 
Conferees  strongly  urge  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  to  support  the  overall 
United  States  national  government  damage 
assessment  effort  by  assembling  a  special 
Community-wide  task  force,  in  order  to  (1) 
identify  all  intelligence  systems  and  analsrt- 
ical  assets  capable  of  assessing  the  nature, 
Impacts,  and  extent  of  such  damage;  and  (2) 
direct  expeditiously  and  on  a  high  priority 
basis  those  systems  and  assets  to  conduct 
such  assessments.  Further,  under  appro- 
priate precautions  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  Intelligence  assets,  sources  and  methods, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  is  re- 
quested to  (1)  cooperate  closely  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Oceanographic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  and  other  federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  sharing  re- 
sources, information,  and  analytical  work 
and  assessments  that  might  result  from  the 
efforts  on  this  matter:  (2)  make  sharing  ar- 
rangements to  draw  upon  the  information 
and  analysis  being  done  by  other  nations  on 
this  matter;  and  (3)  provide  a  preliminary  re- 
iwrt,  in  both  classified  and  unclassified 
forms,  on  the  activities  he  has  initiated  on 
this  matter  60  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  51:  Rejwrted  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert: 

Sec.  201.  Restrictions  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  section  301d  of  tiUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  as  authorized  by  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  1991  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  flag  or  general  officers  serving  as 
practicing  physicians. 

S£x:.  201  A.  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  Chemical  Agents  and 
Munitions  Destruction,  Defense,  and  amount 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  an  off-island  leaxx  program:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretaries  concerned  may.  pursuant  to  uniform 
regulations,  prescribe  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  for  travel  performed  by  participants 
in  the  off-island  leave  program:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  appropriated  for  the  off-island 
leave  program  shall  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Restores  House  lan- 
gruage  which  calls  for  a  service  life  extension 
program  for  the  U.S.S.  KENNEDY  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  204.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  (Public 
Law  100-^63)  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $200,000,000 
sfiall  be  made  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  shall  be  obligated  not  later  than  sixty 
days  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  V- 
22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  aircraft  program:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  these  funds  shall  remain  available  until 
such  time  as  they  are  expended  for  the  V-22  Os- 
prey tilt  rotor  program. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  obligate  the  (200,000,000 
provided  for  the  program. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Restores  the  House 
language  making  a  transfer  of  funds  for  the 
AOE  fast  combat  support  ship  program. 

The  House  reconmiended  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 205)  transferring  S237,000.000  from  the 
AOE  program  funded  in  1991  to  other  AOE 
ships  funded  in  prior  years  for  potential  cost 
overruns.  The  House  report  noted  that  no 
claims  have  been  agreed  upon  at  this  time, 
but  directed  the  Navy  to  proceed  exiwdl- 
tiously  to  resolve  this  matter  and  complete 
the  ships.  The  Senate  provided  no  funds  be- 
cause there  has  no  determination  of  total 
government  liability.  The  conferees  under- 
stand that,  even  though  government  liability 
Is  currently  estimated  at  S29,300,000,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  supports  the  transfer  as 
proposed  by  the  House  in  order  that  the 
Navy  may  proceed  expeditiously  to  complete 
the  ships.  The  conferees  agree  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  noting  the  Secretary's 
support. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  providing 
funding  in  advance  of  any  known  require- 
ment may  be  Interpreted  as  a  demonstration 
of  congressional  intent  that  this  amount  rep- 
resents the  government's  liability.  The  con- 
ferees emphatically  reject  such  an  interpre- 
tation. Further,  in  order  to  assure  a  proper 
accounting  of  the  government's  liability,  the 
conferees  direct  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  monitor  the  resolution  of  claims  in 
this  instance.  The  Navy  shall  not  obligate 
any  of  these  funds  for  pajrment  of  claims 
until  each  specific  obligation  has  been  deter- 
mined by  GAO  to  be  an  appropriate  cost  to 
the  government. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  iMirt  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  206.  Section  9126  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law 
101-511:  104  Stat.  1907),  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  -September  30,  1990",  the  following  ",  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  a  report  by 
May  31,  1991  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  indicating  what 
additional  positions  he  intends  to  fill  above 
those  positions  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Oper- 
ations and  Low  Intensity  conflict  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30, 1990- . 

Sec.  207.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  in  title 
U  of  Public  Law  101-165  (103  Stat.  1118)  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  provision  of 
logistical  support  and  personnel  services  for  the 

1990  Goodwill  Games,  the  amount  of  $500,000 
shall  be  used  to  provide  such  services  for  the 

1991  Special  Olympics  to  be  held  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  July,  1991,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  such  purposes  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  trans- 
fer $8,000,000  from  the  appropriation  'Research, 
Development,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense 
Agencies"  appropriated  in  TiUe  IV  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1990 
(P.L.  101-165)  for  the  Center  for  Commerce  and 
Industrial  Expansion  to  appropriations  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Education  which 
shall  be  obligated  by  that  Department  as  a  grant 
for  the  Center  for  Commerce  and  Industrial  Ex- 
pansion as  authorized  in  Section  4  of  Public 
Law  101-600:  Provided,  That  such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CENTER  FX)R  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 

The  conferees  have  Included  bill  language 

to  transfer  unobligated  funds  that  have  been 

declared  to  be  excess  from  the  Department  of 

Defense  to  the  Department  of  Eklucation  to 

execute  Section  4  of  Public  Law  101-600. 

CHAPTER  in 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FEDERAL  Payment  to  the  District  of 

COLUMBU 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ;  Provided.  That  these 
funds  shall  remain  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  shall  be  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  immediately  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  that  spending 
reductions  and  revenue  enhancements  in 
amounts  not  less  than  $216,000,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  being  implemented  and  all  approvals  by 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  haw  been  secured:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  these  funds  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  District  of  ColunUiia  government  no  later 
than  May  1, 1991. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  bill 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  that  condi- 
tions the  availability  of  these  funds  on  the 
Mayor's  certification  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  that  spending  reductions  and 
revenue  enhancements  amounting  to  at  least 
1216,000,000  have  been  Implemented  and  that 
all  approvals  by  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  required  by  law,  have  been 
secured.  The  House  included  similar  lan- 
guage in  Its  report.  The  conference  action 
also  Includes  bill  language  requiring  that  the 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment be  made  no  later  than  May  1, 1991. 

According  to  its  announced  schedule  the 
District  Council  will  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1991  supplemental  on  April  9,  1961.  The  con- 
ferees intend  to  request  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  review  that  legislation  in 
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order  to  advise  the  Committees  whether  the 
legislation  enacted  meets  the  stated  g:oal  of 
reducing  spending  or  contains  revenue  en- 
hancements that.  In  the  aggregate,  total  not 
less  than  S216.000.000. 

CHAPTER  rv 
The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  in 
the  Senate  Report  relating  to  petitions  filed 
with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
to   declare    five    species   of  Columbia   and 
Snake  River  salmon  as  threatened  or  endan- 
gered under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
department  of  defense— civil 
department  of  the  army 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 
General  Investigations 
Amendment  No.  57:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  that  la-ovides 
that  ftinds  Included  In  the  FY  1991  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  Passaic  River  Malnstem,  New  Jersey, 
project  may  be  used  only  for  that  project. 

CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  58:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

CONSTRVCTION.  GESERAL 

Using  funds  appropriated  for  •Construction, 
general"  in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act,  1991,  Public  Law  101-514. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue  work 
dunng  fiscal  year  1991  which  would  be  termi- 
nated solely  for  policy  reasons  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  phaseout  of  the  sections  103,  107,  111, 
and  208  Continuing  Authorities  Programs:  Pro- 
vided, That,  from  within  funds  appropriated  to 
"General  investigations"  by  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act,  1991. 
Public  Law  101-514.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
S300.000  available  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  "Coastal  Wetlands  Planning,  Protection 
and  Restoration  Act"  (Public  Law  101-646). 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  that  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  continue  work 
during  fiscal  year  1991  on  those  activities 
under  sections  103.  107.  Ill,  and  206  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Continuing  Authorities 
Programs  being  terminated  solely  for  policy 
reasons  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  phaseout 
of  those  sections  of  the  Continuing  Authori- 
ties Program.  The  Senate  language  has  been 
amended  to  correct  the  name  of  the  account 
under  which  these  programs  are  funded. 

The  conference  agreement  also  Includes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  that  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make  $300,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  In  the  FY  1991  En- 
ergy and  Water  Development  Appropriations 
Act  available  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
the  Coastal  Wetlands  Planning.  Protection 
and  Restoration  Act. 

department  of  the  interior 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
construction  program 

Amendment  No.  58:  Appropriates  S25.000.000 
lor  the  Construction  Program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
of  areas  affected  by  the  continuing  drought 
In  the  West  Instead  of  S30.000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  S20.000.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 
dlaagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  Hodse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  n  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amei  idment  as  follows: 

In  111  u  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendn  lent.  Insert  the  following: 

Of  tht  amount  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing in  t  le  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriat  ons  Act.  1991  (Public  Law  101-514),  up 
to  $11, 9i  O.OOO  shall  be  available  for  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam  Ml  iification.  Wyoming,  as  proposed  in  the 
United  i  tates  Department  of  the  Interior  Budget 
Justiftca  tions.  fiscal  year  1991,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclama  tion 


The 
will 
House 

The 
guage 
permit 
In  flsca 


t  lanagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
mo  re  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
t)  >  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
li-oposed  by  the  Senate  which  would 
\  he  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated 
year  1991  for  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
modlflcAtion  project  in  Wyoming.  The  Sen- 
ate lanj  uage  has  been  amended  to  delete  the 
heading 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

1  NERoy  Supply,  Research  and 
Development  AcnvrriES 

The  o  inferees  agree  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  (hall  use  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
from  ainounts  previously  provided  to  the 
State  ol  Hawaii  for  geothermal  resource  ver- 
iflcatloi  and  characterization  to  conduct  the 
necessa]  y  environmental  assessments  and/or 
environ]  dental  Impact  statement  (EIS)  for 
the  geo;hermal  initiative  to  proceed.  This 
shall  be  lone  consistent  with  the  guidance  in 
Senate  Report  101-378  and  funds  not  ex- 
pended or  this  purpose  shall  be  applied  to 
the  chaj  acterlzatlon  effort  originally  speci- 
fied In  ( hat  report.  The  work  contemplated 
by  the  I  ederal  Government  and  State  of  Ha- 
waii is  esource  verification  and  character- 
ization. This  is  research  work  not  develop- 
ment or  project  construction  work  and  is  not 
a  "majoi  federal  action"  and  therefore  would 
not  req»re  an  EIS  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environ«iental  Policy  Act  (NEPA).  However, 
the  environmental  sensitivity  of  this  geo- 
thermal Jresource  is  so  acute  that  the  process 
required' In  an  EIS  is  important,  and  shall  be 
compile*!  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^B  case. 

The  sicretrary  is  directed  to  conduct  the 
EIS  in  .cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
agencied  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  which  have 
already  begun  state  goethermal  master  plan- 
ning anq  environmental  impact  assessments 
In  compliance  with  NEPA  requirements.  The 
confere^  further  agree  that  the  law  does  not 
require  auch  an  EIS  and  that  this  action  does 
not  set  al  precedent  for  action  in  similar  situ- 
ations 14  the  future.  Rather,  this  action  is 
taken  odly  because  of  the  unique  sensitivity 
of  the  geothermal  resource  in  Hawaii. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  Senate  Re- 
port language  regarding  the  distribution  of 
funds  fo^  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Reme- 
dial Actlbn  [UMTRA]  program. 

ATc^HC  Energy  Defense  activities 
The  cdnferees  agree  with  the  Senate  Re- 
port language  regarding  the  use  of  funds  for 
B  Plant  At  Hanford. 

Amendknent  No.  61:  Appropriates 
*623,000^flb0  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  se03,0ab^000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendpent  No.  62:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagreeibent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Houie  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  la  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding «he  availability  of  SIO.000.000  in  com- 
munity ilnpact  assistance  to  several  commu- 
nities in  Colorado. 
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department  of  labor 

Employmei  t  and  Trainino  Administration 

state  u  ^employment  insurance  and 

empu  yment  service  operations 

Amendme  >t       No.       63:       Appropriates 

SISO.000,000    trom  the  Unemployment  Trust 

Fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 

$200,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  Will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  ihe  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provlnes  that  all  funds  appropriated 
under  this  heading  are  designated  to  be 
"emergency!^  requirements"  ^°^  purposes  of 
the  Balancefl  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  ActI  of  1986,  as  amended.  The  House 
bill  included  no  simllau:  provision. 

DEP^TMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

ASSIST A^  SECRETARY  FOR  VETERANS 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Amendment  No.  65:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement;.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  w^ll  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur   in    the   amendment   of   the    Senate 
which  appropriates  $4,000,000  fix)m  the  Unem- 
ployment iTust  Fund  for  costs  associated 
with     Operation     Desert     Shield/Operation 
Desert  Storm  for  carrying  out  the  Transition 
Assistance  Program.  The  House  bill  Included 
no  funds  for  this  purpose. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
HEALT  i  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
1  "ROGRAM  OPERATIONS 

Amendmeit  No.  66:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreemen ;.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  w  111  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  thi  s  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendme  it,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  ol  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  -.Provided.  That  funds  ap- 
propriated bi  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servi:xs  Appropriations  Act.  1991.  for 
rural  health  mtreach  grants,  may  not  be  used 
to  provide  fo-ward  or  multiyear  funding:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  none  of  the  funds  available 
for  ongoing  dctivities  within  community  health 
centers  or  maUrnal  and  child  health  block  grant 
programs  under  Public  Law  101-517  shall  be  re- 
programmed.  \redirected  or  reallocated  for  any 
other  purpose 

:er8  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
;oncur  In  the  amendment  of  the 

lendment  of  the  Senate, 
mce  agreement  includes  lan- 
(d  by  the  Senate  to  clarify  that 
riated  in  fiscal  year  1991  for 
outreach  grants  may  not  be 
[year  awards. 

IS  have  also  Included  language 
'  that  the  Department  is  pro- 
hibited froml  reprogrammlng,  redirecting  or 
reallocating  funds  in  community  health  cen- 
ternal  and  child  health  pro- 


The 
will  move 
House  to  the 

The  confe 
guage  propo 
funds  appro 
rural  healti 
used  for 

The  confer 
to  make  cle 


ters  or  the 
gram 

The  confe: 
community 


(es  are  aware  that  a  number  of 
.  lealth  centers  have  not  received 
their  full  199i  award  because  funds  have  been 
reserved  penfllng  resolution  of  the  Depart- 
ment's proposed  reallocation  of  funds  for  the 
Infant  mortality  Initiative.  The  conferees  ex- 
pect funds  lihat  have  been  withheld  Crom 
these  granteds  to  be  released  immediately. 

VACClijE  INJURY  COMPENSATION 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $17,000,000 
as  proposed  ty  the  Senate  for  payment  of 
claims  resuldng  from  vaccines  administered 
prior  to   fls<Jal   year   1989.   The   conference 
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agreement  also  provides  $1,000,000  In  addi- 
tional funding  from  the  Vaccine  Compensa- 
tion Trust  Fund  for  administrative  costs  of 
the  program,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  bill  did  not  include  either  of  these  pro- 
visions. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  Federal 
financial  liability  under  the  vaccine  com- 
pensation program  as  currently  structured 
vastly  exceeds  estimates  made  at  the  time  of 
enactment.  The  conferees  urge  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  to  review  the  progrram  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  determine  what  statu- 
tory changes  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
program  in  line  with  origrinal  Congressional 
intent. 

Social  Sbcurtty  administration 
limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
Amendment  No.  68;  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  legisla- 
tively released  $100,000,000  from  the  contin- 
gency reserve.  After  House  passage  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  released 
S100,000,000  f^om  the  contingency  reserve. 
The  Conferees  remain  concerned  about  the 
signiflcant  workload  increases  which  SSA 
has  experienced  in  fiscal  year  1991.  There- 
fore, the  Conferees  urge  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  closely  monitor  this 
situation  and  release  additional  contingency 
funds  as  necessary  to  provide  SSA  with  need- 
ed resources'to  maintain  a  high  level  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

Family  Support  Administration 

REFUGEE  and  ENTRANT  ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  69:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Family  Support  admisistration 
refugee  and  entrant  assistance 

Amounts  provided  under  this  heading  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1991.  for  cash  and  medical  as- 
sistance may  be  used  to  provide  grants  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  private  sector  resettlement  activi- 
ties, as  authorised  by  law. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  without 
prejudice  language  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
would  have  designated  SI  .700.000  of  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  for  refugee  and  entrant 
assistance  for  an  expanded  Cuban  private 
sector  initiative.  Instead,  the  conference 
agreement  includes  bill  language  to  clarify 
that  cash  and  medical  assistance  funds  may 
be  used  to  provide  grants  to  private  non- 
profit agencies,  as  permitted  under  authoriz- 
ing law.  However,  no  funds  for  such  grants 
may  be  derived  from  States  facing  shortfalls 
in  cash  and  medical  assistance.  This  bill  lan- 
guage would  allow  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  award  grants  such  as 
those  envisioned  in  the  Senate  language.  The 
conferees  believe  the  OfHce  of  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement is  the  appropriate  entity  to  make 
the  selection  of  grantees. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Amendment  No.  70:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ,  and  such  funds  shall  be 
awarded  no  later  than  June  1,  1991:  Provided. 
That  the  reouirements  of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980  and  section  431  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  are  waived  with  re- 
gard to  grants  made  with  fiscal  year  1991  appro- 
priated funds  under  title  III,  part  H  of  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Act. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Inserts  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  requiring  that  funds 
appropriated  in  the  Department  of  Education 
Appropriations  Act,  1991.  for  grants  to  trib- 
ally  controlled  vocational  schools  be  award- 
ed not  later  than  June  1,  1991.  The  House  bill 
provided  that  these  funds  become  available 
on  April  1,  1991  but  did  not  specify  when  the 
awards  should  be  made.  The  conference 
agreement  also  adds  new  language  which 
permits  an  accelerated  review  process  by 
waiving  certain  administrative  require- 
ments. 

EDUCATION  Research.  Statistics,  and 
Improvement 
Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Education  Research,  Statistics,  and 
improvement 

In  the  appropriations  language  under  this 
heading  in  the  Department  of  Education  Appro- 
priations Act,  1991,  delete  the  words  "if  author- 
ized," and  the  words  "if  such  a  grant  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  in  law"  and  insert  after 
"Standards"  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That 
funding  for  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  shall  be  expended  under 
the  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  provided 
for  in  Part  G  of  Title  IV  of  H.R.  5932  as  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  October  26. 
1990". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  regular  1991  Appropriations  Act  for  the 
Department  of  £klucation  provides  S5,000.000 
for  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  subject  to  the  passage  of 
authorizing  legislation.  Legislation  author- 
izing this  grant  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives late  in  the  lOlst  Congress  but 
did  not  become  law.  The  Senate  bill  included 
language  releasing  these  funds.  The  con- 
ference agreement  accepts  this  proposal  but 
requires  that  the  funds  be  spent  as  would 
have  been  provided  if  the  House  passed  au- 
thorization bill  had  become  law. 

CHAPTER  VI 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Senate 
administrative  provisions 

Amendment  No.  72:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  regarding  in- 
scriptions on  the  sides  of  Senators'  mobile 
offices. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  regarding 
transfers  of  certain  Senate  leadership  funds. 


architect  of  the  Capitol 
administrative  provision 


(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Amendment  No.  74:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 
administrative  provision     | 
(transfer  of  funds) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rejiresentatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate,  and  subject  to  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation,  amounts  may  6e  transferred  from  the 
appropriation  "Library  of  Congress,  Salaries 
and  expenses"  to  the  appropriation  "Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  Library  buildings  and  grounds. 
Structural  and  mechanical  care"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rental,  lease,  or  other  agreement,  of  tem- 
porary storage  and  warehouse  space  for  uie  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  during  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  to  incur  incidental  expenses  in  connection 
with  sux:h  use. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  there  is  an  acute  need 
for  temporary  storage  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  meantime,  the  special  collec- 
tions backlog  cannot  be  processed.  The  lan- 
guage provides  that  the  Architect  may  lease 
such  space  for  use  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, subject  to  the  enactment  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  and  that  funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred for  such  purpose. 

CHAPTER  Vn 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFE:NSE 

Military  Construction 

(DISAPPROVAL  of  DEFERRALS) 

Amendment  No.  75:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  makes  the  disapproval  of  defer- 
rals effective  on  April  16, 1991. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Amends  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  requiring  deferred  funds  to  be  made 
available  for  obligation  effective  April  16, 
1991,  except  for  projects  at  bases  rec- 
ommended for  closure  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  his  report  to  Congress  of  April  15, 
1991.  The  conferees  agree  to  this  provision 
because  the  construction  moratorium/prohi- 
bition has  been  extended  on  three  occasions 
for  a  total  of  IS  months  with  no  assurance 
that  it  will  not  be  extended  beyond  April  16. 
1991.  The  conferees  also  object  to  the  Depart- 
ment's continued  disregard  for  the  Impound- 
ment Control  process  which  requires  that  de- 
ferral of  budget  authority  be  reported  to 
Congress.  Consequently,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  found  it  necessary  on  two  occa- 
sions to  report  such  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority under  section  101S<a)  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act. 

Land  Conveyance 

Amendment  No.  77:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  conveyance  of  surplus 
land  and  facilities  known  as  the  U.S.  Army 
Charles  Melvin  Price  Support  Center  Wherry 
Housing  Annex.  The  land  conveyance  is 
made  to  the  Missouri  Housing  Development 
Commission  on  the  condition  that  property 
will  be  used  for  low-income  and  transitional 
housing  for  the  homeless. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICITLTCRE 
CooPKRATiVK  State  Reseakch  Service 
Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  In  technlc&l 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur   In    the    amendment   of   the    Senate 
which  transfers  S93.000  from  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  Bulldlngrs  and  Facili- 
ties account  to  the  Special  Research  Grants 
program  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  for  the  University  of  Maine  to  pur- 
chase scientific  Instnmientation  equipment. 
The  House  has  no  similar  provision. 

Animal  and  plant  Health  Inspection 

Service 

salaries  and  expenses 

(INCLUDINO  transfers  of  FUNDS) 

Amendment  No.  79:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  earmarks  up  to  Sl.OOO.OOO  from  funds 
previously  appropriated  to  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  contingency 
fund  to  carry  out,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  an 
Inspection,  quarantine,  eradication,  and  con- 
trol program  concerning  the  necrotic  strain 
of  poUto  virus  Y  (PVY-N).  The  House  had  no 
similar  i>rovislon. 

Recently,  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  Issued  a  proposed  rule  es- 
tablishing user  fees  to  cover  costs  of  the  ag- 
ricultural quarantine  and  Insiwctlon  pro- 
gram. Only  two  weeks  were  allowed  for  pub- 
lic comment  with  an  implementation  date  of 
April  1,  1991.  Due  to  the  additional  adminis- 
trative requirements  to  the  airline  industry. 
the  conferees  expect  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  to  delay  imple- 
mentation until  comments  can  be  ade- 
quately reviewed  and  to  allow  the  industry 
time  to  reconcile  necessary  administrative 
actions  to  comply  with  the  final  rulemaking. 
Also,  the  conferees  are  concerned  with  im- 
plementing domestic  user  fees  without  spe- 
cific approval  of  the  Congress.  Accordingly, 
the  conferees  expect  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  not  to  include  do- 
mestic user  fees  until  the  Congress  has  con- 
sidered them. 

COMMODITY  Credit  Corporation 
Amendment  No.  80:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  Jl  ,400,000  for  disaster  pay- 
ments authorized  by  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  for  producers  who  suffered  crop 
losses  resulting  from  Hurricane  Hugo.  The 
House  has  no  similar  provision. 

Farmers  Home  administration 
rural  housino  insurance  fund 
Amendment  No.  81:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Farmers  Home  administratios 
rural  housing  insurance  fund 

Of  the  loan  funds  previously  made  available 
under  tiUe  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  up  to 
135,000.000  shall  be  made  available  for  section 
S02(g),  Deferred  Mortgage  Demonstration. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Honae  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
"np  to"  SS.000.000  shall  be  available  for  a 


rural  housing  deferred  mortgage  demonstra- 
tion program.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided "bot  less  than"  S35,000,000  for  the  pro- 
gram, "ihe  House  had  no  similar  provision. 
I  PUBUC  Law  480 

AmenHment  No.  82:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Ho<}se  will  offor  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  ametdment,  as  follows: 

In  11(  u  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendu  lent,  insert: 

Public  Law  4S0 

Title  i  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  allowed 
for  the  epayment  of  loans  for  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  foreign  or  local  cur- 
rencies 1  ntil  December  31, 1971.  Since  that  time, 
until  thi  law  was  changed  in  the  1985  farm  bill, 
all  salei  have  been  on  dollar  credit  terms.  In 
view  of  fie  present  financial  situation,  it  is  im- 
possible for  many  countries  to  repay  their  loans 
in  dollals.  Therefore,  the  President  may  use  the 
authorili  in  section  411  and  section  604  of  the 
Agricult  iral  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  li  54  to  renegotiate  the  payment  on  Public 
Law  49 '  debt  in  eligible  countries  in  Latin 
America  the  Caribbean  and  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
ca. 

The  r  lanagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  mo  e  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  t^  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  c«  nference  agreement  provides  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  use  section  411  and 
section  504  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  renego- 
tiate th !  payment  on  Public  Law  480  debt  In 
eligible  countries  in  Latin  America,  the  Car- 
ibbean ^nd  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  House 
had  no  ^milar  provision. 

j  CHAPTER  DC 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
FEpERAL  Highway  Administration 

trade  aJHANCEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

Amenlment  No.  83:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreernent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou^e  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  fti  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
extends  ■,  the  availability  of  funds  for  the 
trade  ei^bancement  demonstration  project  in 
Arlzonal 

Na'  tonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 

K  3HWAY  traffic  SAFETY  GRANTS 
(UQUn  ATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION) 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 
Amen(ment  No.  84:  Reported  In  technical 
disagree  nent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Houie  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  lb  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $4,960,000  in  liquidating  cash  for 
highway  traffic  safety  grants  and  increasing 
the  limitation  on  obligations  for  alcohol 
safety  ii  centlve  grants  by  $4,980,000. 
Fei  eral  Railroad  Administration 

BtAJ  DATORY  passenger  RAIL  SERVICE 
PAYMENTS 

Amendment  No.  85:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Houie  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  Ip  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
extends  the  availability  of  funds  for  manda- 
tory pasienger  rail  service  payments. 
CHAPTER  X 
GENe4aL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
Amendment  No.  86:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagreetnent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Houfe  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  l|i  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 
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Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment!  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Notwithsto/nding  any  other  provision  of  this 
or  any  other]  Act,  none  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Gfeneral  Services  Administration  may 
be  obligated:  or  expended  for  the  award  of  a 
final  contract  for  site  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  the]  Naval  Systems  Commands  head- 
Quarters  prqect  without  (1)  a  written  report 
that  the  nAe  Solicitation  for  Offers  for  the 
project  is  iri  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  12)  advance  approval  in  writing  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment an4  Public  Works,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Comntittees  on  Appropriations. 

The  manajgers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  u)  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  th^  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  provision  requires  the  Administrator 
of  General  {Services  to  secure  advance  ap- 
proval in  writing  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
Senate  Comtnlttee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  akd  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  before  the  award  of  a 
final  contract  for  site  acquisition  or  con- 
struction oj  the  Naval  Systems  Commands 
headquarters  project. 

The  proviiion  also  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Gineral  Services,  In  consultation 
with  the  CopiptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  sfbmit  a  written  report  within  30 
days  of  enactment,  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  which  identifies 
whether  mooifying  or  canceling  the  current 
Solicitation  for  Offers  for  the  Naval  Systems 
Commands  headquarters  In  Northern  Vir- 
ginia is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Thel  report  shall  consider  (1)  the 
costs  incurred  to  date  In  preparing  and  con- 
ducting the  current  Solicitation  for  Offers  by 
both  the  G»neral  Services  Administration 
and  the  Dep  uunent  of  the  Navy;  (2)  the  ad- 
ditional coats  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  will  be  Incurred  when  a  new  Solicita- 
tion for  Off«  rs  for  this  project  Is  conducted; 
and  (3)  any  c  ther  additional  costs  arising  out 
of  the  decision  to  modify  or  cancel  the  cur- 
rent Solicitation  for  Offers. 

It  is  the  in  tention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
modiflcatloE  or  withdrawal  of  the  current 
Solicitation  for  Offers  will  not  delay  the 
progress  of  the  Naval  Systems  Commands 
headquarter^  project.  This  provision  shall 
not  have  tha  effect  of  Increasing  funds  appro- 
priated for  tills  project. 

Effective  Office  of  the  President 
Amendment  No.  87:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  th*  amendment  of  the  Senate  mak- 
ing $330,000  appropriated  in  Public  Law  101- 
509  avallablei  until  expended  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  thf  Offfcial  Residence  of  the  Vice 
President. 

CHAPTER  XI 
ENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
lis  Benefits  administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
Amendment        No.        88:        Appropriates 
$712,584,000  fir  compensation  and  pensions  as 
proposed     tf     the     Senate,      Instead     of 
$303,084,000  ai  proposed  by  the  House. 

readjustment  beneftts 

No.        89:        Appropriates 
readjustment  benefits  as  pro- 
Senate. 


Amendmeqt 
$250,000,000 
posed  by  the 


f<r 
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DEPARTIifENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

HousiNO  Programs 

CONORBGATE  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  90:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

CONORSOATE  SERVICES 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  head  in  Public 
Law  101-507  (104  Stat.  1362)  and  all  unobligated 
balances  of  prior  year  appropriations  under 
suck  head,  shall  be  made  available  for  the  re- 
vised Congregate  Housing  Services  program 
under  section  802  of  the  Cranston-Gomalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  any 
entity  that  receives  assistance  under  a  contract 
under  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Act  of 
1978  that  expires  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and  is  oth- 
erwise eligible  for  assistance  under  such  section 
802,  shall  continue  to  receive  assistance  under 
such  section  802:  Provided  further.  That  each 
such  entity  shall  be  provided  such  assistance  for 
a  1-year  term  noturithstanding  section  802(b)(2), 
and  the  dollar  amount  of  such  assistance  to 
such  entity  shall  not  be  less  than  the  dollar 
amount  of  assistance  that  uwuld  be  indicated  by 
the  rate  at  which  such  assistance  was  made 
available  to  such  entity  in  the  contract  that  ex- 
pires in  fiscal  year  1991:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  the  last  sentence  of  section 
802(g).  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  expedite  the  processing  of  such 
entity's  application  for  continued  assistance  so 
that  funding  of  the  entity  will  continue  without 
hiatus. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed  to 
permit  unobligated  congregate  services 
funds  to  be  available  to  begin  new  con- 
gregate services  projects,  consistent  with 
modlflcatlons  carried  In  the  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act  of  1990.  The  conferees  have 
also  included  language  providing  that  all  ex- 
isting projects  In  the  program  continue  to 
receive  assistance. 

REHABILITATION  LOAN  FUND 

Amendment  No.  91:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate transferring  unobligated  balances  In  the 
rehabilitation  loan  fund  to  the  Department's 
revolving  fund  (liquidating  programs).  The 
committee  of  conference  has  agreed  to  de- 
lete, without  prejudice,  this  language  pend- 
ing consideration  of  the  1992  budget. 
PoucT  Development  and  Research 

RESEARCH  AND  TECHMOLOOY 

Amendment  No.  92:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate requiring  that  SSOO.OOO  of  the  1991  re- 
search and  technology  appropriation  be 
available  for  the  National  Commission  on 
Manufactured  Housing. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  93:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  a  waiver  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  a  facility  developed  under  the  sup- 
portive housing  for  persons  with  disabilities 
program. 

Amendment  No.  94:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  modifying  House  bill 
language  regarding  the  waiver  of  the  project 
size  limitation  in  the  supportive  housing  for 
persons  with  disabilities  program. 


Amendment  No.  9S:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
modifying  language  included  in  the  1991  Ap- 
propriations Act  exempting  the  City  of  West 
Hollywood,  California,  from  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  rental  rehabilitation 
funds. 

Amendment  No.  96:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Section  837(c)  of  the  Cranston-Gomalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Any  such  amounts  that  shall  not  have  been 
obligated  by  March  20,  1991,  shall  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
appropriation  under  the  head  'Supplemental  As- 
sistance for  Facilities  to  Assist  the  Homeless'  in 
Public  Law  101-507  (104  Stat.  1351. 1364)." 

The  nnanagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  1991  funds  for 
the  supplemental  assistance  for  facilities  to 
assist  the  homeless  program  should  remain 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  appropriated. 

PREVIOUSLY  OBLIGATED  FUNDS 

Amendment  No.  97:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

All  previously  obligated  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  the  respective  heads  "Community 
development  grants"  and  "Urban  development 
action  grants"  for  prior  fiscal  years  shall  tie  ex- 
empt, effective  as  of  March  5.  1991,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  sections  1405  (b)(4) 
and  (b)(6)  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1679) 
and  section  1552  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended  for 
the  purposes  for  which  originally  obligated. 

In  addition  to  any  other  rescission  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  the  head  "Annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted housing"  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  prior  years,  an  addi- 
tional 123,000.000  are  rescinded:  Provided.  That 
S20,000,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  from 
amounts  for  projects  to  be  developed  for  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped  under  section  202  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
arid  $3,000,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  from 
amounts  for  section  8  voucher  assistance  for 
tenants  affected  by  public  housing  relocation 
activities. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
TITLE  in 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  98:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  allow  funds 
appropriated  In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1991.  to  be  used  to  initiate  a  multlyear 
contract  for  the  Automated  Surface  Observ- 
ing System  (ASOS)  program. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  expeditiously  submit  a  re- 
quest for  reprogramming  to  utilize  fiscal 
year  1990  or  jHlor  year  funds  for  the  ASOS 
program.  In  addition,  the  conferees  direct 


the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  i«- 
port  within  30  days  on  the  steps  the  agency 
will  take  to  address  the  problems  experi- 
enced in  the  ASOS  procurement  and  to  tight- 
en the  review  process  leading  up  to  contract 
award  or  related  actions. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  amend  Public  Law  100-297  to 
change  the  deadline  for  holding  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Eklucatlon.  con- 
tingent on  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  established  for  planning  and 
conducting  the  Conference,  and  to  specify 
the  consul  tatory  role  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  House  had  no  such  provision. 

Amendment  No.  100;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  307.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funds  shall  be  expended  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  enforce  the  March  18,  1991,  deadline 
contained  in  the  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  16.  1990,  (40  CFR, 
Parts  122,  123,  124),  pertaining  to  group  applictt- 
tions  for  stormuxiter  discharges,  until  such 
deadline  is  extended  to  September  30. 1991. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
temporary  time  extension  for  submission  of 
group  applications  for  stormwater  discharge 
permits  my  municipalities,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  also 
allows  other  local  units  of  government  and 
other  operators  of  industrial  sites  additional 
time  to  utilize  this  streamlined  regulatory 
procedure.  The  conferees  agree  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shoud  en- 
courage participation  in  this  efiQclent  per- 
mitting process  through  informational  ef- 
forts and  technical  assistance  to  all  parties 
eligible,  and  particularly  those  that  do  not 
have  access  to  the  expertise  needed  to  fully 
comply  with  the  regulations. 

Amendment  No.  101:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amending  Section  533  of  the  fiscal  year  19S1 
Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing  and 
Related  Programs  Apjffopriations  Act.  The 
language  prohibits  funds  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  firom  being  used 
for  projects  involving  conunerclal  timber  ex- 
traction in  primary  tropical  forest  areas  un- 
less certain  conditions  are  met. 

Amendment  No.  102:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

SEC.  tm  PSKSIAlf  GtOJT  MSVaONttKNTAL  TECB- 
NiCALAaSOTANCm. 

(a)     IKTERNATIONAL     FRAMEWORK.— CongreSS 

Strongly  encourages  the  President  to  seek  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  intemtional  framework  agree- 
ment to — 

(1)  provide  for  environmental  rrumitoring,  as- 
sessment, remediation  and  restoration  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  of  effects  of  the  recent  war; 
and 

(2)  provide  for  the  payment,  by  the  host  coun- 
try, of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  utilized  to 
establish  or  implement  this  agreement. 
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(b)  Reports.— 

(1)  Within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
AppTOfrnatins  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  unclassified  report  identifying 
the  actions  taken  to  implement  these  provisions 
and  any  costs  and  payments,  and 

(2)  by  March  1,  1992,  and  subject  to  the  receipt 
of  payment  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  subsection  (a)(2),  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
in  corisultation  tdth  appropriate  agencies,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  unclassified  report  pro- 
viding a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  iden- 
tified pursuant  to  this  provision. 

The  m&n&gers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  deplore  the  environmental 
terrorism  employed  by  the  Government  of 
Iraq  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  These  tac- 
tics and  collateral  war  damage  have  caused 
serious  environmental  damage  to  the  region. 
The  conferees  therefore  have  included  lan- 
guage which  strongly  encourages  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  address  these  prob- 
lems, utilize  Federal  expertise,  and  provide 
payment  by  the  host  country  for  implement- 
ing this  program. 

Amendment  No.  103:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  inserts  language  that  makes  a  tech- 
nical change  to  section  6S8J  of  the  Child  Care 
and  Development  Block  Grant  Act  of  1990 
(P.L.  101-506)  to  require  that  funds  be  obli- 
gated but  not  necessarily  expended  by  States 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
appropriation.  The  House  bill  included  no 
Blziillar  provision. 

Sense  of  Congress  Resolution  Concerning 
Stria 

Amendment  No.  104:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In   lieu   of  the  matter   inserted   by   said 
amendment,  insert: 
sac  Hi.  srmiA. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  vjar  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  provides  an  opportunity  to  begin 
buUding  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 

(2)  A  crucial  element  of  peace  in  this  unstable 
region  is  the  vnllingness  of  Arab  states  to  nego- 
tiate with  Israel,  recognizing  her  right  to  live  in 
peace; 

(3)  The  United  States  should  continue  to  urge 
Arab  states  to  negotiate  peace  ioith  the  State  of 
Israel; 

(4)  One  of  those  Arab  states,  Syria,  continues 
to  urutermine  goodwill  and  peace  in  the  region 
by  depriving  the  4,000  Jews  living  in  Syria  of  the 
right  to  emigrate; 

(5)  Syrian  Jews  continue  to  live  in  a  climate  of 
fear  and  insecurity,  stitl  denied  fundamental 
civil  and  human  rights; 

(6)  A  Jew  living  in  Syria,  in  order  to  travel, 
mutt  leave  a  large  sum  of  money  and  members  of 
tiis  immediate  family  as  iruurarux  for  his  re- 
turn; 

(7)  Jews  suspected  of  having  traveled  "Hie- 
gaily"  or  even  of  planning  to  do  so  have  been 
arretted,  interrogated,  and  subjected  to  lengthy 
iHtpritoiunent; 

(8)  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  continues  to 
deny  the  basic  right  of  free  emigration,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Univertal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  to  which  Syria  is  a  signatory. 

(b)  The  Congress— 


(1)  cond^ns  the  Government  of  Syria  for  con- 
tinuing Id  deny  the  basic  human  right  of  free 
emigratiati; 

(2)  calls  ipon  the  Government  of  Syria— 

(A)  to  allow  all  Syrian  Jews  to  emigrate  freely, 

(B)  to  release  from  prison  Jews  suspected  of 
having  tiiveled  "illegally"  or  of  planning  to  do 
so;  j 

(3)  urgeskhe  Administration  to  continue  to  make 
known  t^  Syrian  authorities  the  importance  of 
respecting  the  human  rights  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, tsjiecially  the  right  to  emigrate,  in  de- 
termining future  policy  toward  Syria. 

The  nlanagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  moTi  B  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  tc  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  CO  Qference  agreement  provides  a  sense 
of  the  C  )ngress  resolution  that  Syrian  Jews 
be  allowed  to  emigrate  freely.  The  Senate 
had  pro|  osed  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, ani  the  House  had  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  105:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagreetnent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Houte  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  1 1  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amen  Iment  as  follows: 

In  lie  1  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendm  snt,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.    512     REAL    BSTATB    SBTTLBMBNT   PROCB- 
DVSSS. 

(a)  Seition  6  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedu^  Act  of  1974  (12  U.S.C.  2605)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subi  action: 

"(j)  TtANSITION.- 

"(I)  Criginator  liability.— A  person  who 
makes  a  federally  related  mortgage  loan  shall 
not  be  li  ible  to  a  borrower  because  of  a  failure 
of  such  person  to  comply  tpith  subsection  (a) 
with  resi  >ect  to  an  application  for  a  loan  made 
by  the  b  nrotoer  before  the  regulations  referred 
to  in  par  igraph  (3)  take  effect. 
"(2)  Ser  'ICER  LIABIUTY.—A  Servicer  of  a  feder- 
ally rela  ed  mortgage  loan  shall  not  be  liable  to 
a  borrou  ir  because  of  a  failure  of  the  servicer  to 
perform  my  duty  under  subsection  (b),  (c),  (d), 
or  (e)  th  It  arises  before  the  regulations  referred 
to  in  par  igraph  (3)  take  effect. 

"(3)  R  ^aULATIONS  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE.— The 

Secretari  •  shall,  by  regulations  that  shall  take 
effect  no '.  later  than  April  20,  1991 ,  establish  any 
requirem  mts  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Such  rei  ulations  shall  include  the  model  disclo- 
sure stitement  required  under  subsection 
(a)(2).". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  moi  'e  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  ti )  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

TTTV  !  rv— TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Amen  Lment  No.  106:  Reported  In  technical 
disagre«  ment.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou  3e  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  n  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding technical  corrections  and  enrolling 
error  c<  rrections  to  certain  fiscal  year  1991 
appropr  ations  acts.  The  amendment  would 
modify  these  acts  to  reflect  the  final  Con- 
gressional agreement  of  the  101st  Congress. 
itrLE  V— CERTAIN  MILITARY 

PERSONNEL  AND  VETEaiANS  BENEFITS 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Amenflment  No.  107:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagreament.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoose  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  ameidment,  as  follows: 

In  11^  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendiaent.  insert: 

TITLE  y-CERTAIN  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
I  AND  VETERANS  BENEFITS 
\lNCLUDlNG  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  er$ergency  expenses  necessary  for  the  ben- 
efits prtkiided  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Sup- 
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Au^iorization  and  Personnel  Benefits 
r  fiscal  year  1991  through  fiscal 
to   exceed  (655.000,000  appro- 
derived  by  transfer  only  by  the 
1  tefense,  with  the  approval  of  the 
he   Office   of  Management   and 
current  and  future  balances  in  the 
Cooperation  Account  to  the  follovnng 
chapters  I  and  II  of  this  title  in  not 
,  ollounng  amounts: 
CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
MILITARY  Personnel 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
special  death  jpratuities  for  service  members  par- 
ticipating in  I  he  Servicemen 's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  following  accounts  in  the 
amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel,  Army,  $15,000,000; 

Military  personnel,  Navy,  $4,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $4,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $2,000,000. 

For  an  adtational  amount  for  the  payment  of 
death  gratuiaes,  for  the  following  accounts  in 
the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $2,000,000; 

Military  peisonnel.  Navy,  $1,360,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $570,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $1,070,000. 

For  an  add  itional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
a  temporary  ncrease  in  the  rate  of  special  pay 
for  duty  subjt  ct  to  hostile  fire  or  imminent  dan- 
ger, for  the  )  Mowing  accounts  in  the  amounts 
specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  pesonnel.  Army.  $101,000,000; 

Military  pei  sonnel.  Navy.  $24,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps.  $29,000,000; 

Military  pefsonnel.  Air  Force,  $19,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
special  pay  fn  health  professionals  recalled  to 
active  duty  cr  involuntarily  retained  on  active 
duty,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the  amounts 
specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  pe  sonnel.  Army,  $7,900,000; 

Military  pesonnel.  Navy,  $400,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $1,700,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
increased  ami  lunts  attributable  to  the  removal  of 
the  sixty-day  limitation  on  the  amount  of  leave 
that  may  be  paid  to  survivors  of  military  mem- 
bers who  die  on  active  duty,  for  the  following 
accounts  in  t  le  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  pe  rsonnel.  Army,  $590,000; 

Military  pesonnel.  Navy,  $140,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $160,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $100,000. 

For  an  adtktional  amount  for  the  payment  to 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  recalled  to 
active  duty  (hiring  a  war  or  national  emergency 
at  the  high^t  grade  previously  held  and  to 
allow  these  tnembers  to  retire  to  the  highest 
grade  held,  for  the  foUounng  accounts  in  the 
amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  pesonnel.  Army,  $50,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy,  $14,000; 

Military  pesonnel.  Marine  Corps,  $17,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $10,000. 

For  an  adiitional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
the  basic  allttvance  for  quarters  to  military  re- 
servists withlput  dependents,  for  the  following 
accounts  in  the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  p»sonnel.  Army,  $22,100,000; 
Military  parsonnel.  Navy,  $3,200,000; 
Military  p»sonnel.  Marine  Corps,  $5,500,000; 
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Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $5,200,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
family  separation  allowances,  for  the  follotring 
accounts  in  the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army.  120,000,000: 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $16,900,000; 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps.  S5.900.000: 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  U.200.000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance 
(transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
increased  costs  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services,  for  the 
following  accounts  in  the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

arid        maintenance.        Army. 


and       maintenance.        Navy, 
and    maintenance.     Air     Force. 


Operation 
$15,400,000: 

Operation 
$17,700,000: 

Operation 
$14,900,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  provide  transi- 
tional health  care  coverage  upon  deactivation 
for  reservists  on  active  duty  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  Conflict,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the 
amounts  svecified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Operation       and       maintenance.       Army. 
$15,900,000: 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy,  $6,370,000: 
Operation     and     maintenance.     Air     Force. 
$2,730,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Guaranteed 
student  loans",  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $3,106,000: 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  $5,932,562:  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  $2,262,250:  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $506,250:  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  $506,250  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 372.  provided  that  if  these  amounts  in  any 
fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
benefits  authorized,  any  additional  amounts 
necessary  shall  be  available  from  otherwise  ap- 
propriated funds  from  this  account. 

Student  Financial  Assistance 
(transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  finan- 
cial assistance",  for  fiscal  year  1991.  $1. /SO. 000: 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  $3,165,000:  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  $3,165,000:  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $3,165,000: 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  $3,165,000  as  authorized  in 
section  372.  provided  that  if  these  amounts  in 
any  fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  benefits  authorized,  any  additional  amounts 
necessary  shall  be  available  from  otiierwise  ap- 
propriated funds  from  this  CKCount. 
CHAPTER  11 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 
VETERANS  BENEFITS  ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATION  AND  PENSIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensation 
and  pensions",  for  the  following  amounts  and 
fiscal  years  specified:  fiscal  year  1991,  $200,000: 
fiscal  year  1992,  $600,000:  fiscal  year  1993, 
$700,000:  fiscal  year  1994,  $700,000:  fiscal  year 
1995,  $700,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

VETERANS  EDUCATION  BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  purposes  of 
funding  chapter  30  of  titie  38,  United  States 
Code,  and  chapter  106  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995. 
$655,000,000.  less  the  total  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1991  through  ^995  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section. 
CHAPTER  111 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Act, 


$50,000,000  of  which  $30,000,000  may  be  available 
for  Family  Education  and  Support  Services  as 
authorized  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supple- 
mental Authorization  and  Personnel  Benefits 
Act  of  1991  and  of  which  $20,000,000  may  be 
available  for  Child  Care  Assistance  as  author- 
ized in  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supplemental 
Authorization  and  Personnel  Benefits  Act  of 
1991:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  transfer  these  sums  as  necessary  to  the  ap- 
propriate operation  and  maintenance  appropria- 
tions to  be  merged  with  and  made  available  for 
the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period  as 
the  appropriations  to  which  transferred:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  transfer  authority  sliall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer  authority 
contained  in  this  Act. 

General  Provision 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  authority  provided  in  this 
title  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer 
authority  contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
making  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991 
through  fiscal  year  1995. 

(b)  Amounts  transferred  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  shall  be  merged  with  and  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  appro- 
priations to  which  transferred. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Appropriatioris  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
before  making  any  transfer  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account.  No  transfer  may  be  made 
untU  the  seventh  day  after  such  committees  re- 
ceive the  notification  required  by  this  subsection 
to  be  submitted  for  such  transfer. 

The  manag-ers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  approtK-iate 
S65S,000,000  by  transfer  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  for  emergency  expenses 
necessary  for  military  personnel  and  veter- 
ans benefits  as  authorized  by  the  National 
Defense  Supplemental  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agree  to  appro- 
priate S50.000.000  for  Family  Education  and 
Support  Services  and  for  Child  Care  Assist- 
ance as  authorized  by  the  National  Defense 
Supplemental  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991. 

PROHIBrnON  ON  CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE  TO 
JORDAN 

Amendment  No.  106:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In   lieu   of  the   matter   inserted   by   said 
amendment,  insert: 
SBC.  MS.  PsoantmoN  on  (xrtain  assistancb 

FOB  JORDAN. 

(a)  Prohibition.  —Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  the  For- 
eign Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1991,  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  assistance  for  Jordan. 

(b)  Exceptions.  —Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(1)  assistance  for  refugees:  or 

(2)  assistance  to  finance  the  training  or  stud- 
ies outside  Jordan  of  students  whose  course  of 
study  or  training  program  began  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Waiver.— The  prohibition  contained  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressioTuti  committees  that  the  Government  of 
Jordan  lias  taken  steps  to  advarux  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East,  or  that  furnishing 
assistance  to  Jordan  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 
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(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees" means  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(e)  Repeals.— (1)  The  ninth  proviso  under  the 
heading  "Economic  Support  Fund"  of  the  For- 
eign Operations.  Export  Financir^,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1991,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  tenth  proviso  under  the  heading  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund"  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. Export  Finartcing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act.  1990.  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Any  provision  of  law  not  repealed  by  this 
subsection  that  earmarks  economic  or  military 
assistance  for  Jordan  shall  have  no  force  or  ef- 
fect upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  ;»x>hlbit  fiscal  year 
1991  foreign  assistance  funds  from  being  pro- 
vided to  Jordan.  Exceptions  to  this  prohibi- 
tion are  provided  for  refugees  and  assistance 
to  finance  the  ongoing  training  of  studies  of 
students  outside  Jordan.  The  President  may 
waive  the  prohibitions  on  funds  for  Jordan  if 
he  determines  and  certifies  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  that  the 
Government  of  Jordan  has  taken  stepe  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East, 
or  that  furnishing  assistance  to  Jordan 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  peace  process. 
Conference  Totai, — With  Comparisons 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1991  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  Oscal  year  1991  budget  esti- 
mates, and  the  House  and  Senate  bills  for 
1991  follow: 
Budget   estimates   of   new 

(obllgational)   authority, 

fiscal  year  1991 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1991  . 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1991 
Conference  agreement,  fis- 
cal year  1991 

Conference  agreement 

compared  with: 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgational)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1991  

House  bill,  fiscal  year 
1991  

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1991  

Jamie  l.  Whttten, 
William  H.  Natchse. 
Neal  Smith,  i 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
David  R.  Obey  (except 

amendments  31  and  32). 
Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Tom  Bevill, 
John  p.  Murtha, 
bobtraxler. 
William  Lehman. 
Julian  C.  Dixon. 
Vic  Fazio, 
w.g.  (bill)  hefner, 
Joseph  M.  McDade  (except 

amendments  31  and  32), 
John  T.  Myers. 
Lawrence  Couohlin. 
Bill  Green, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houk. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Daniel  K.  Inoute, 
Ernest  f.  Hollinos. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston. 


S4.376.212.000 
4.136.377,100 
4,654.031.100 

4.786,058.100 


•M00,84€.100 
•f649.681.000 
•«-132.QS7,000 
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QtreNTIN  BURDICK, 

Pat  Leahy, 
Jim  Sasser. 
Prank  r.  Lautenbero. 
TomHarkin, 
Barbara  a.  Mkulski. 
Brock  Adams, 
Mark  o.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Jake  Garn, 
Thad  Cochran, 
Robert  w.  Kasten,  Jr., 
Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 
Warren  Rudman, 
Pete  v.  Domenici, 
Slade  Gorton, 
Managers  on  the  Pan  of  the  Senate. 


a  1080 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1282, 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1991 

Mr.  WRITTEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  1282)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  transfers  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  102-30) 

The  Conunlttee  of  Conference  on  the  dls- 
a«rreelngr  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Semite  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1382)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
and  transfers  for  "Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm"  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1991,  and  for  other  purposes," 
having  met,  after  fUU  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,15.  16,  29,  30, 
and  31. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  4.  22,  23,  25,  28.  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proix>8ed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  tl5, 062.750,000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  U: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 11,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lien  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  S2.7S6JOO.0OO;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  SI  .205,000.000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13: 

That  the  House  recede  frt>m  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  t3.701J0OOj0OO:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sane. 


That 
ment 
bered 


t» 
:4, 


Ameifdment  numbered  14: 

the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagree- 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendijient,  as  follows: 

of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
i:fsert  $203,000,000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
i  une. 

cpmmittee  of  conference  report  in  dls- 
amendments  numbered  17,  18,  19, 
20.  21,  at.  26.  27.  32.  33.  and  34. 


In  lie  1 
ment 
to  the 

The 
agreement 


For  consideration 
Senate 


of  the  House  bill  and  all 
unendments: 

Jamie  L.  Whttten, 

john  p.  murtha, 

Norman  D.  Dicks, 

Charles  Wilson, 

W.G.  (Bill)  Hefner, 

Les  AuCoin, 

Martin  Olav  Sabo, 

Julian  C.  Dixon, 

Bernard  J.  Dwyer, 

Joseph  m.  McDade, 

Bill  Youno, 

Bob  Livingston, 

JERRY  Lewis, 
And  aa  additional  conferees  solely  for  the 
conside  -ation  of  Senate  amendments  No.  32 
and  NoJ34: 

David  r.  Obey, 

Sidney  r.  Yates, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Daniel  k.  Inouye. 

Ernest  f.  Hollings. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

Pat  J.  Leahy. 

Jim  Sasser. 

Dennis  DeConcini, 

Dale  Bumpers, 

Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 

Tom  Harkin. 

Ted  Stevens, 

Jake  Garn, 

Bob  Kasten, 

al  D'Amato, 

Warren  Rudman. 

Thad  Cochran, 

Arlen  Specter. 

Pete  v.  Domenici. 
Afanoffeis  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOIN!   EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
Tffl  COMMrrrEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  n  anagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Sen  ite  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing vot<  s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
f  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1282) 
making:  supplemental  appropriations  and 
transfei*  for  "Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Btorm"  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  ^he  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  apd  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers aid  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conlbrence  report. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  Oper- 
ation I]|esert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1991  incorporates 
some  ofjthe  provisions  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Versions  of  the  bill.  The  language  and 
allocations  set  forth  in  House  Report  102-10 
and  Sewite  Report  102-23  should  be  complied 
with  unless  specifically  addressed  in  the  ac- 
companting  bill  and  statement  of  the  man- 
agers t^  the  contrary.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference agreement  incorporates  some  of  the 
provisioiis  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions ot  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  for  Consequences  of  Oper- 
ation l>esert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  Food 
Stampe.|  Unemployment  Compensation  Ad- 
mlnistr4tion.    Veterans    Compensation    and 
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Pensions,  and  Other  Urgent  Needs  Act  of 
1991.  The  language  and  allocations  set  forth 
in  House  Rqport  102-9  and  Senate  Report  102- 
24  should  be  complied  with  unless  specifi- 
cally addree  Bed  to  the  contrary. 

PERSIAl  I  GULF  REGIONAL  DEFENSE 
FUND 

Amendm«it  Nos.  1  and  2:  Delete  House  lan- 
guage whici  allowed  the  merger  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  and  the  De- 
fense Coope(tition  Account. 

Amendmetat  No.  3:  Deletes  Senate  language 
which  allowjed  for  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
these  accounts  by  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  j  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  by  trans- 
fer not  to  exceed  S42.625.822.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Seiate  instead  of  not  to  exceed 
M2,588,372,0q0  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

PARY  PERSONNEL 

ITRANSFER  of  FIWDS) 

MiOTTARY  Personnel,  Army 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  by  trans- 
fer $4,863,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
stead of  $4.a|l9.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

MnliTARY  Personnel,  Navy 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  by  trans- 
fer S797,400,H)0  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $79^,000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

MiuTAiiY  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 
Amendmeiit  No.  7:  Appropriates  by  trans- 
fer $983,400.(100  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $97^.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

MiLrrkRY  Personnel.  Am  Force 
Amendmejit  No.  8:  Appropriates  by  trans- 
fer $1,278,201000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $1,271,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I 

operjpion  and  maintenance 

itransfer  of  funds) 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 

Amendment        No.        9:        Appropriates 

$15,082,750,00)      by      transfer      instead      of 

$16,393,750,00)  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 

$14,981,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  confetees  agree  to  fund  the  fuel  price 
increase  cosfcs  but  not  the  costs  of  items  al- 
ready provided  by  our  allies  in  the  form  of 
asslstance-i»-klnd.  This  rationale  applies  to 
.tlon  and  Maintenance  appro- 


all  the  O 
prlations. 

Amendme 
guage  whic 
Memorial 


It  No.   10:  Restores  House  Ian- 
earmarks  $350,000  for  the  1991 
ly  Celebration. 


Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy 
Amendment       No.       11:       Appropriates 
$2,758,500,000      by      transfer      instead      of 
$3,009,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,391,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 
Amendmeiit        No.        12:        Appropriates 
$1,205,000,000;     by      transfer      instead      of 
$1,330,000.0001  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,197,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  force 
Amendment        No.        13:        Appropriates 
$3,701,000,000       by       transfer       instead       of 
$4,080,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,026,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendmei 
$203,000,000  I 
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Operation  and  Maintenance.  Defense 
aoencies 

Amendment        No.        14:        Appropriates 
SaOS.OOO.OOO  by  transfer  instead  of  $236,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $173,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy  reserve 

Amendment  No.  IS:  Restores  beading  and 
appropriates  by  transfer  $16,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Am  National 
Guard 
Amendment  No.  16:  Restores  heading:  and 
appropriates  by  transfer  $55,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

PEARL  harbor  ATTACK  COMMEMORATION 

The  Conferees  urgw  the  Navy  to  consider 
delaying  inactivation  of  the  USS  Missouri  so 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  suitable  platform  from 
which  to  commemorate  the  SOth  anniversary 
of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Con- 
ferees suggest  that  the  Navy,  utilizing  the 
minimal  ship's  complement  to  maintain 
navigational  safety,  should  make  all  nec- 
essary preparations  to  ensure  that  the  USS 
Missouri  arrives  at  Pearl  Harbor  well  in  ad- 
vance of  December  7, 1991. 

SMALL,  disadvantaged,  AND  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONCERNS 

The  conferees  agree  with  House  report  lan- 
guage concerning  the  use  of  small  and  dis- 
advantaged business  concerns  in  Defense 
contracts  or  subcontracts  awarded  for  the  re- 
construction of  Kuwait's  civil  infrastructure. 

The  conferees  further  direct  the  same  con- 
sideration be  given  to  Native  American  busi- 
nesses and  enterprises. 

TIDEWATER,  NORFOLK,  VA 

The  House  included  $500,000  in  operation 
and  maintenance.  Navy,  to  implement  and 
staff  an  enhanced  telephone  system  for  the 
Tidewater  Family  Services  Center.  The 
House  also  Included  $10,000,000  in  operation 
and  maintenance.  Defense  Agencies,  for  an 
automated  telephone  appointment  system  to 
coordinate  appointments  among  Tidewater 
medical  facilities. 

Because  Tidewater  is  the  largest  military 
catchment  area  and  was  severely  impacted 
by  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm, 
the  conferees  agree  to  include  $500,000  for  the 
enhanced  telephone  system  for  the  Tide- 
water Family  Services  Center  and  $4,000,000 
to  plan  and  Implement  an  automated  tele- 
phone appointment  system  to  coordinate 
medical  care.  The  conferees  want  to  ensure 
that  this  system  is  consistent  with  the  new 
Tidewater  catchment  area  management 
project  and  not  an  alternative  to  the  Com- 
posite Health  Care  System  computer  system. 

ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT 

Of  the  $200,000,000  provided  in  the  fiscal 
year  1991  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  $25,000,000  will  be  provided  for  loan 
guarantees  to  small  businesses  in  commu- 
nities impacted  by  the  deployment  of  forces 
for  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 
Each  small  business  loan  guarantee  is  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  amount  of  $50,000.  The 
Department  will  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  w?  ;hln  45 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
specifying  what  selection  criteria  were  used 
to  determine  which  small  businesses  Qualify 
and  which  communities  are  to  receive  these 
loan  guarantees.  This  i>rogram  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Defense  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 


CIVIL  RESERVE  AIR  FLEET  (CRAF) 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  Senate  lan- 
guage that  the  Department  continue  its  air- 
craft modification  program.  Additionally, 
the  conferees  encourage  the  Department  to 
expeditiously  complete  the  congresslonally 
mandated  mobility  study. 

FUEL  PRICE  INCREASES 

The  conferees  agree  to  include  a  general 
provision  that  would  fund  costs  of  price  in- 
creases for  fuel  purchased  in  fiscal  year  1991 
only  ftom  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account. 

ASSISTANCE-IN-KIND 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Department's 
funding  request  for  logistics  support  has 
been  offset,  in  part,  by  assistance-In-kind 
provided  by  the  United  States  allies.  The 
conferees  conclude  that  the  cost  of  items  al- 
ready borne  by  our  allies  need  not  be  funded 
in  this  supplemental. 

CRITICAL  LANGUAGES 

The  classified  annex  accompansring  this  re- 
port includes  language  addressing  critical 
language  requirements. 

PROCUREMENT  AND  RESEARCH. 
DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

The  table  below  is  the  conference  agree- 
ment for  Procurement  and  Research,  Devel- 
opment. Test  and  Evaluation.  The  agreement 
includes  some  items  that  were  funded  in  the 
Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill.  "The  conference  agreement 
on  that  bill  does  not  include  these  Items. 

The  conference  agreement  reQects  the 
most  recent  estimates  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  of  requirements  for  restocking 
supplies  and  avoiding  production  breaks  that 
might  result  from  procurement  decisions 
made  during  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm.  The  conferees  note  that  when  the 
original  Supplemental  was  submitted,  the 
war  had  not  yet  ended.  In  some  cases,  the 
Department  planned  to  "surge"  production 
to  meet  wartime  requirements  using  mul- 
tiple shifts.  Such  surgest  would  be  followed 
by  a  steep  drop  in  production  rates  and  em- 
ployment as  the  Department  shifted  back  to 
peacetime  production  levels.  For  example, 
this  would  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  production  of  60.000  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System  rockets. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  urgency  and 
necessity  to  surge  production  rates  in  order 
to  restock  inventory  levels  that  have  been 
drawn  down  during  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  have  been  eliminated.  With  the 
risk  of  further  conflict  greatly  reduced,  in- 
ventory levels  may  be  restored  at  a  more 
moderate  and  cost  effective  pace.  Therefore, 
the  conferees  urge  the  Department  to  exer- 
cise prudence  and  sound  business  judgment 
in  executing  these  procurements.  Specifi- 
cally, the  conferees  urge  the  Department  to 
minimize  disruptions  In  production  rates  and 
employment  levels  and  to  hold  Intact  the 
provisions  and  requirements  of  on-going 
multlyear  contracts  and  contract  procure- 
ment options. 

The  conference  agreement  for  Procure- 
ment and  Research,  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation  is  as  follows: 
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MK-n  500  POUND  BOMBS 

The  Conferees  direct  the  Departments  of 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  provide  a  full  ac- 
counting of  the  number  of  MK-82  500  pound 
bombs  consumed  between  August  1990  and 
February  1991.  Those  numbers  should  include 
not  only  those  that  were  fired,  but  also  those 
that  are  now  unusable  because  of  shipping, 
handling  or  other  reasons. 

The  Conferees  further  agree  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  replace  MK-82 
500  pound  bombs  consumed  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  consistent 
with  its  future  inventory  objectives. 

UGHT  AND  SPECIAL  DIVISION  INTERIM  SENSOR 

With  respect  to  the  Light  and  Special  Divi- 
sion Interim  Sensor,  the  conferees  direct  the 
Army  to  ezidain  and  justify  the  proposed 
proctirement  strategy  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  prior  to  obligation  of  funds. 
RESEARCH,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  army 

The  House  included  $1,200,000  for  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  deployment  of  the  STING- 
RAY system.  The  Senate  deleted  this  fund- 
ing. The  House  agrees  with  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. The  conferees  agree  that  only  those 
costs  associated  with  the  deployment  of  the 
8TINORAY  system  may  be  accommodated 
within  available  funds. 

The  conferees  have  included  a  total  of 
S7,900,000  for  costs  associated  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Joint  Surveillance  Target 
Attack  Radar  System  (JSTARS)  ground  sta- 
tion modules. 

The  conferees  have  included  a  total  of 
132,200,000  for  the  Patriot  Quick  Response 
Program.  This  Includes  S16,700.000  for  devel- 
oidng  remote  launch  capabilities,  radar  re- 
ceiver enhancements,  and  navigational  en- 
hancements; and  S5,500,000  for  missile  gruid- 
ance  enhancements.  The  conferees  have  also 
provided  $10,000,000  in  the  Missile  Procure- 
ment, Army  appropriation  to  procure  Global 
Positioning  System  receivers  for  the  naviga- 
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tiona]  enhancements  component  of  the  Pa- 
triot QRP.  The  conferees  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees OKI  Appropriations  with  his  plan  for  fu- 
ture itpgrades  to  the  Patriot  system,  to  in- 
clude future  enhancements  for  remote 
launcl  t  and  for  improved  deployability. 

I  esearch.  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Navy 
The  conferees  do  not  agree  with  the  Senate 
earmark  of  S9,200,000  of  previously  appro- 
funds  for  Magic  Lantern,  but  have  in- 
provided  funds  in  the  Aircraft  Procure- 
Navy  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
,617,000  of  unobligated  funds  remaining 
joint  unclasslfled  Navy/Marine  Corps 
warfare   program   should  be   used  to 
the  objectives  discussed  in  the  con- 
report  accompanying  the  DOD  Ai>- 
proprlations  Act  of  fiscal  year  1991. 

1  .esearch.  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force 

The  conferees  have  included  a  total  of 
$39,00  ,000  for  costs  associated  with  the  de- 
ploynjent  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  Target 
Attack  Radar  System  (JSTARS)  aircraft. 

Thej  conferees  direct  that  $26,000,000  of  the 
suppli  imental  RDT&E  funds  provided  for  the 
JSTA  EIS  program  may  not  be  obligated  or 
expenled  until  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees c  f  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives receive  certain  information  previously 
proml  sed  by  the  Air  Force.  This  information 
Is  to  I  lescribe  in  detail  the  effects  of  the  Per- 
sian, fculf  deployment  of  the  two  JSTARS 
aircrt  ft  on  the  engineering  and  technical 
suppa  rt  required  for  the  program  and  the  im- 
pacts of  the  deployment  on  other  aspects  of 
the  pi  ogram  in  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992. 

F  rocurement  of  Ammunition,  Army 
Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
Duse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
lendment,  as  follows: 
leu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
1  insert:  $509,600,000 

managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
liove  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
I  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Other  Procurement,  army 

bndment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
peement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
3use  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  ariendment,  as  follows: 

In  ^eu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment! insert:  $62,300,000 

Thj  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
HousA  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

I   Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 

Ainendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  technical 
disagfeement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  tunendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment^ insert:  $315,600,000 

Th4  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  kiove  to  concur  in  the  ajnendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

I  Procurement,  Marine  Corps 
Ariendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsao^ement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  4ousc  ^m  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  aitiendment,  as  follows: 

In  tleu  of  the  sum  iH-oposed  by  said  amend- 
menlL  insert:  $127,450,000 


March  22,  1991 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  bo  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  t  le  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Housel  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  ^he  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendi)ient  as  follows: 

Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendmeiit,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
RES^iHtCH,  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation 
(Transfer  of  Funds) 
Research,  development.  Test  and 
Evaulation.  army 
For  an  (kiditional  amount  for  "Research,  De- 
velopment}   Test     and     Evaluation,     Army", 
$30,100.000\ 


RESl 


CH,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force 


iitional  amount  for  "Research,  De- 
Test  and  Evaluation,  Air  Force", 

)ine  17,  page  4  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
»8  engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
and    Insert    in    lieu    thereof 


For  an  i 
velopment.l 
$39,000.000\ 

And  on  ] 
resentatlM 
"$311,900,( 
"$663,S00,( 

And  on  line  6,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentati^ies  engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$16,000,0(1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,200.0qD"; 

And  on  line  12,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$34,6OO,0dD"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$34,80O,0OD"; 

And  on  |lne  18,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentati^s  engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$101,200,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5»,600,0(P"; 

And  on  line  21,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"S400,000,(JOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$645,500,d00"; 

And  on  >lne  24.  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiyes  engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$419,100,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$422,800,(^"; 

And  on  line  3,  page  6  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"$2,700,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$15,400,000". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  movel  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 
(Transfer  of  Funds) 
Army  Stock  Fund 

Amenditient  No.  22:  Appropriate  $214,000,000 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 

i7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Am  Force  Stock  Fund 

Amendihent  No.  23:  Appropriates  $57,000,000 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 

$214,000,000    as    proposed    by    the 


translsr 


by 
stead  of 


transl  er 


by 

stead    of 
House. 

COMBA-t  COSTS  OF  OPERATION  DESERT 
3HIELD/DESERT  STORM 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 

Amendiiient  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreenlent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Housf  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amentknent,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  pf  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  atnendment,  insert:  for  Operation  and 
maintena%ce,  $6,000,000,000;  for  Procurement  . 
$1.872. 700 JpOO.  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  Sept  mber  30, 1993:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
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retary of  Defense  shall  not  make  any  transfer 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  or 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  for  com- 
bat costs  until  the  seventh  day  after  notifying 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  any  such  transfers 

The  nmnagrers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  prior  to 
any  transfers. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  25:  Deletes  House  lan- 
gVLUge  "transferred  to  the  Fund".  This  is  in 
accordance  with  action  taken  in  Amendment 
Nos.  1  and  2. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  "and  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account". 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  "and  f^m  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account". 

Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage which  would  have  provided  that  any 
funds  in  excess  of  $15,000,000,000  in  the  Fund 
would  have  reverted  to  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account  while  the  (15,000.000.000  in  the 
Fund  would  have  reverted  to  the  Treasury. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  required  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  notify  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Serices  seven  days  in 
advance  before  making  any  transfer  from  the 
Defense  Fund  or  Cooperation  Account. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  allows  medical  providers  to  vol- 
untarily waive  the  patient  CHAMPUS 
copayment  for  dependents  of  active  duty  per- 
sonnel ftom  August  2,  1990,  until  thp  termi- 
nation of  Operation  Desert  ShieldDesert 
Storm. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Resores  House  lan- 
guage requiring  that  the  Mitchel  Field 
Health  Care  Facility  in  the  State  of  New 
York  be  funded  only  from  the  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Navy  appropriation,  and  not 
included  under  the  congresslonally  Imposed 
ceiling  on  the  Uniformed  Services  Treatment 
Facility  (USTF)  account. 

The  conferees  agree  that  Mitchel  Field 
should  not  have  been  included  in  the  con- 
gresslonally Imposed  ceiling  on  the  USTF 
account  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  will  only  be 
Winded  by  the  Navy  which  originally  initi- 
ated this  satellite  facility  contract. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

SBC.  107.  (a)  All  equipment,  supplies,  and 
other  materials  (including  construction  equip- 
ment and  construction  materials  described  in 
subsection  (b))  of  the  United  States  that,  after 
August  J,  1990,  trcre  transported  to  or  procured 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  any  other  member 
country  of  the  multinational  coalition  partici- 
pating in  Operation  Desert  Storm  shall,  to  the 
mtiximum  extent  practicable,  be  removed  from 
the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
United  States  military  installation  outside  the 


United  States  and  the  Middle  East  as  soon  as 
practicc^le  in  conjunction  xoith  the  removal  of 
such  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Middle  East. 

(b)  The  construction  equipment  and  coristruc- 
tion  materials  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are 
construction  equipment  and  construction  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  of  military  facili- 
ties for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  East  in  connection  uiith  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
equipment,  supply,  or  material  that— 

(1)  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  government 
under  the  provision  of  subsection  (e):  or 

(2)  has  negligible  value:  or 

(3)  is  to  remain  under  the  control  of  United 
States  forces  in  the  region;  or 

(4)  is  to  be  stored  in  the  Middle  East  as 
prepositioned  equipment  and  material  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  or 

(5)  has  been  expended,  depleted,  or  rendered 
unusable:  or 

(6)  has  been  formally  notified  to  Congress 
prior  to  March  20,  1991,  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(d)  The  President  should  attempt  to  obtain  re- 
imbursement from  the  government  of  each  coun- 
try in  the  Middle  East  for  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  materials  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
that  are  not  removed  from  that  country  because 
ofimpracticality. 

(e)  Except  as  deemed  essential  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  Central 
Command  for  the  conduct  of  the  loor  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  prior  to  a  permanent  cease-fire,  no 
equipment,  supply,  or  material  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  or  which  teas  captured  from  Iraq 
by  United  States  forces  in  the  context  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  may  be  transferred  to  the 
government  or  any  entity  of  any  foreign  country 
in  the  Middle  East  except  as  provided  through 
the  regular  notification  procedures  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(f)  The  President  shall  notify  Congress  of  the 
proposed  storage  of  any  equipment,  supply,  or 
material  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  in  a 
prepositioned  status  referred  to  in  subsection 
(c)(4). 

(g)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  sixty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  on  the 
quantity,  condition,  value,  disposition,  and 
manner  of  seizure  of  all  enemy  equipment  fall- 
ing under  the  control  or  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  all  enemy  equipment 
falling  under  the  control  of  allied  forces,  within 
the  Desert  Storm  theater  of  operations. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "material"  shall  include  all  lethal  and 
n'-n-lethal  instruments  of  war  and  their  sup- 
porting elements.  components  and 
subcomponents. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  var- 
ious procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  mate- 
rials from  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
phrase  "maximum  extent  practicable"  in 
this  section  is  clariQed  to  mean  that  if  the 
cost  of  removal  and'or  transporting  specific 
materials,  supplies,  or  equipment  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  exceeds  the  acquisition 
value  of  such  materials,  supplies,  or  equip- 
ment, then  the  provision  does  not  apply  to 
the  specific  items  in  question. 

This  section  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
any  Kuwaiti  equipment,  material,  or  sup- 


plies that  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sex:.  108.  (a)  Not  later  than  SO  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report,  in  both  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  forms,  on  the  redeployment 
of  the  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  that  were  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  in  connection  irith  Operation  Detert 
Storm. 

(b)  The  report  shall  contain  the  following  in- 
formation: 

(1)  A  detailed  specification  of  the  costs  of  the 
reduction  in  such  forces. 

(2)  The  schedule  for  returning  such  forces  to 
the  United  States  or  other  locations  from  which 
the  forces  were  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(3)  The  size  and  composition  of  any  element  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  that  will 
remain  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  after  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(4)  A  detailed  discussion  of  any  arrangement 
for  a  United  States  military  presence  that  has 
been  made  or  is  expected  to  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  in  the  Middle  East. 

(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  "Operation  Desert 
Storm"  means  Operation  Desert  Shield,  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  any  related  successive 
operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  109.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  be  available  for 
sales,  credits,  or  guarantees  for  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  any  country  that  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  contribute  resources  to  defray  any  of 
the  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  that 
has  not  fulfilled  its  commitment. 

Sec.  110.  The  establishment  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  by  this  Act  and  the 
establishment  of  a  xoorking  capital  account  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Sup- 
plemental Authorization  and  Personnel  Benefits 
Act  of  1991  shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  as 
establishment  of  the  same  account  in  the  Treas- 
ury. 

and  on  page  10,  delete  lines  1,  2,  3  and  4  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  engrossed  bill, 
H.R.  1282,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund 
shall  be  used  for  fuel  price  increases.". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  certain 
restrictions  on  the  availability  of  sales,  cred- 
its, or  guarantees  for  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  countries  that  have  not  fulfilled 
their  commitment  to  defray  costs  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

The  conferees  also  agree  to  include  lan- 
guage which  treats  the  Persian  Gulf  Re- 
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glonal  Defense  Fund  and  the  working  capital 
account  established  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Con- 
flict Supplemental  Authorization  and  Per- 
sonnel Beneflts  Act  of  1991  as  the  same  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury. 

Conference  Total— With  Comparisons 
The  total  new  bud^ret  (oblieratlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  flscal  year  1991  reconunended 
by  the  Conunittee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1991  budg'et  esti- 
mates, and  the  House  and  Senate  bills  for 
1991  follow: 

Budtret  estimates  of  new 
(obligational)  authority, 
□seal  year  1991 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1991  . 

Senate  bill,  flscal  year  1991 

Conference  agreement,  fis- 
cal year  1991 

Conference  agreement 

compared  with: 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgational)  author- 
ity, flscal  year  1991  

House  bill,  flscal  year 
1981  

Senate  bill,  Persian  Gulf 
Regrional  Defense  Fund 

For  consideration  of  the  House  bill  and  all 
Senate  amendments: 

Jamie  L.  Whttten, 

JOHN  P.  Murtha, 

Norman  d.  Dicks, 

Charles  Wilson. 

W.G.  (BILL)  Hefner, 

Les  auCoin. 

Martin  Olav  Sabo. 

Julian  C.  Dixon. 

Bernard  J.  Dwyer, 

Joseph  m.  mcDade, 

Bill  Youno. 

Bob  Livinoston. 

Jerry  Lewis. 
And  as  additional  conferees  solely  for  the 
consideration  of  Senate  amendments  No.  32 
and  No.  34: 

David  R.  Obey, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  c.  Byrd, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Ernest  f.  Hollings. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

Pat  J.  Leahy. 

Jim  Sasser. 

Dennis  DeConcini, 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Frank  r.  Lautenbero. 

TomHarkin. 

Ted  Stevens. 

Jake  Oarn. 

Bob  Kasten. 

Al  D'Amato, 

Warren  Rudman. 

Thad  Cochran. 

Arlsn  Specter, 

Pete  V.  DoMENia. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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MAKMG   IN   ORDER   AT   ANY   TIME 
TO)AY  CONSIDERATION  OF  CON- 
FERENCE   REPORT    ON    H.R.    1281, 
EMERGENCY         SUPPLE- 
APPROPRIATIONS    FOR 
CO|ISEQUENCES     OF     OPERATION 
SHIELD/DESERT   STORM, 
STAMPS,    ITNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ADMINISTRA- 

VETERANS  COMPENSATION 
PENSIONS,   AND  OTHER  UR- 
NEEDS    ACT    OF    1991.    AND 
REPORT     ON     H.R. 
OPERATION  DESERT 

SHjELD/DESERT  STORM   SUPPLE- 
APPROPRIATIONS    ACT. 
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WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


at  any  time  today,  notwithstand- 
ing sections  302(f)  and  311(a)  of  the  Con- 
gresaonal  Budget  Act,  to  consider  the 
conference  reports  and  amendments  in 
disagreement,  and  motions  to  dispose 
of  asiemdments  in  disagreement,  on 
the  fa  lis: 

H.I  .  1281,  making  dire  emergency 
supp]  emental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H.I  .  1282,  making  supplemental  ap- 
propi  iations  and  transfers  for  "Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm"  for 
the  f  seal  year  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  conference  reports 
and  tihe  Senate  amendments  thereto  be 
considered  as  read  when  called  up  for 
consMeration. 

Thd  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNi  rLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissi]  pi? 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  I  ight  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  want  to  clarify  a  point  with 
regai  d  to  the  budget  wadvers  of  sec- 
tions 302(f)  and  311(a):  It  is  my  under- 
8tan(  ing  that  these  are  merely  tech- 
nical waivers  and  they  relate  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  the  Technical  Correc- 
tions Act  has  not  yet  been  passed  but 
in  fast  is  embodied  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  that  we  are  dealing  with 
toda; ',  and  should  that  appropriations 
bill  1  e  signed  into  law,  that  there  will 
be  n(  violations  of  the  Budget  Act  and 
ther<fore  would,  in  normal  cir- 
cumi  tances,  eliminate  the  need  for 
thes<  waivers.  Is  my  understanding 
com  ct? 

Mi  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem^  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN .  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemkn. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. May  I  say  this  request  is  the  same 
as  w  lat  we  had  agreed  to  on  the  rule 
duri]  g  initial  consideration  of  the  bills 
in  til  e  House.  We  tried  to  conform  the 
conf<  rence  agreements  so  that  there  is 
no  iroblem  with  budget  limits.  We 
went  back  and  changed  the  agreements 
so  tbbt  they  would  be  within  all  limita- 
tions and  the  waivers  sought  here  are 
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technical.  Also,  we  have  asked  for 
agreement  in  advance. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reservina  the  right  to  object,  I  under- 
stand wa  do  have  an  agreement  in  ad- 
vance, bit  am  I  correct  that  this  re- 
lates largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  not  able  to  get  the  Technical 
Corrections  Act  passed  until  this  bill 
and  so  t])erefore  this  is  largely  related 
to  the  Islck  of  a  technical  corrections 
act?         !  

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  answer  is  yes. 
The  two  waivers  of  the  Budget  Act  in- 
cluded in  this  request  are  technical  and 
not  substantive;  they  do  not  bust  the 
budget.    I 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervationjof  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  Mississippi? 

There  l?as  no  objection. 


CONFERIENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1281. 
DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CONSHQUENCES  OF  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM. 
FOOD  STAMPS.  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ADMINISTRA- 

TION, VETERANS  COMPENSATION 
AND  PENSIONS,  AND  OTHER  UR- 
GENT NEEDS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  tl  e  order  of  the  House.  I  call  up 
the  confisrence  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
1281)  maiking  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental iappropriations  for  the  con- 
sequencep  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  SJtorm,  food  stamps,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  administration, 
veterans  compensation  and  pensions, 
and  other  urgent  needs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
read.       | 

(For  ccinference  report  and  statement 
see  priot  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
today.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whtttbn] 
will  be  ifecognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr. 
McDaoeJ  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes.     J 

The  ciair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimcos  consent  that  all  Members 
may  hav  s  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  ai  id  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conferen^  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
1281.  an<.  that  I  may  include  tabular 
and  extr  Lneous  material. 

The  SFEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  result  of  the  gen- 
tleman il-om  Mississippi? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  srleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  today  a  great  op- 
portunity to  make  progress  in  handling 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

Last  evening  it  was  decided,  after 
talking  to  our  colleagues  who  had 
made  arrangements  to  go  back  to  their 
districts  that  we  would  convene  con- 
ference on  this  bill.  The  Members 
worked  to  about  midnight  and  staff 
worked  all  night  in  order  to  bring  you 
this  conference  agreement  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

What  we  bring  you  is  within  the 
budget  ceiling  limits  that  are  in  exist- 
ence. a)M[  at  the  time  we  met  last 
night,  the  last  word  I  said  was  that  if 
we  only  need  to  talk  very  briefly  and 
extend  our  remarks  because  we  have  a 
conference  report  that  should  have  no 
objection  made  because  it  represents 
the  sound  agreements  that  were 
reached,  in  my  judgment,  without  ex- 
ception. 

The  staff  was  up  all  evening.  I  hope 
we  can  make  good  progress  and  get 
through  early  today. 

I  have  told  Members  that  if  we  would 
do  that,  we  would  get  through  before 
2:00  this  afternoon  because  I  know  my 
colleagues  have  made  arrangements  to 
go  home  and  to  do  other  things.  So  we 
worked  throughout  the  night,  trying  to 
accommodate  our  colleagues  by  not  de- 
laying this  matter. 

May  I  point  out  at  this  time  we  are 
bringing  up  two  conference  agreements 
today  and  continue  to  keep  the  two 
bills  together,  in  tandem  one  after  the 
other,  as  we  have  &om  the  beginning, 
at  the  request  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues and  of  the  administration.  We 
deal  with  them  separately  but  we  have 
carried  the  two  along  in  tandem,  which 
I  think  is  sound  business  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  also  seemed  to  think  so. 

May  I  say  that  this  agreement  pro- 
vides supplemental  funds  which  are  es- 
sential and,  as  I  say,  they  are  within 
all  the  limits  that  we  have  imposed  on 
ourselves. 

In  brief,  the  agreement  provides 
needed  supplemental  ftmds  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
D^rt  Storm,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, social  security,  veterans 
compensation  and  benefits,  veterans 
readjustment  benefits,  drought  assist- 
ance, nuclear  weapons  plant  environ- 


mental cleanup,  initiative  to  combat 
infant  mortality,  food  stamps,  military 
personnel  benefits. 

We  worked  with  the  Senate  to  dis- 
pose of  the  108  amendments  and  have 
produced  a  good  conference  agreement 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  President  and 
within  the  budget  limits. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  side 
have  different  rules  firom  us— at  least 
they  do  not  have  any  rules  about  tjring 
one  thing  to  another.  During  my  entire 
political  life  here  in  the  House,  I  have 
looked  after  the  dairy  interests  be- 
cause they  are  so  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  country  and  all  its  sec- 
tions. Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
tied  a  legislative  bill  dealing  with  the 
dairy  program  which  was  before  the 
legislative  conunittee,  to  the  appro- 
priations bill.  There  was  no  way  in  the 
world  under  our  rules  that  that  could 
be  handled  over  here.  Three  legislative 
committees  had  made  an  objection  to 
it  being  handled  in  any  appropriations 
bill.  Not  only  that,  but  if  we  did  try  it 
there  was  no  way  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  bring  it  up.  In  conclusion, 
we  have  finally  worked  this  matter  out 
to  where  we  are  providing  for  increased 
sales  of  dairy  products,  which  should 
be  a  real  benefit  to  the  dairy  producers. 

The  conference  agreement  removes 
the  cap  on  the  Exjwrt  Enhancement 
Program.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  expected  to  assure  that  the 
benefits  of  the  program  go  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  not  to  the  exporter. 

The  Department  is  expected  to  use 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
section  32  authority  to  remove  surplus 
milk  products  from  domestic  markets 
and  donate  such  products  as  a  bonus  to 
domestic  feeding  programs  such  as 
WIC,  commodity  supplemental  feeding, 
elderly  feeding— including  meals-on- 
wheels — and  programs  for  the  home- 
less. Such  donations  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  purchases. 

The  conference  agreement  strongly 
urges  that  100  million  poimds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  and  100  million  pounds  of  but- 
ter be  exported  under  the  Exjwrt  En- 
hancement Program  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1991.  Added  emphasis  is  ex- 
pected to  be  given  to  the  export  of  veg- 
etable oils,  poultry,  and  rice  under  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program. 

The  other  thing  I  call  your  attention 
to  is  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  with  our  wheat  situation.  If  we 
would  make  it  into  bread  we  could  sell 
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it  direct.  But  in  early  August  the  exec- 
utive branch  prohibited  further  sales  to 
the  people  in  Iraq,  and  that  caused 
some  of  our  trouble. 

Now,  that  was  sound  at  the  time.  But 
I  do  think  thought  should  be  given  to 
review  that  order  now,  because  to  pun- 
ish a  people  will  just  exaggerate  the 
situation  for  those  people.  Certainly  I 
am  not  telling  the  President  what  to 
do.  I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  they  might  give 
some  consideration  to  a  review  of  the 
matter. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  that?  In  1974,  1975, 
and  1976  we  refused  to  send  anything  to 
Russia.  It  is  said  because  of  what  they 
were  doing  in  Afghanistan. 

That  did  not  punish  Russia.  It  just 
meant  that  they  bought  their  wheat 
and  grain  somewhere  else,  and  we  just 
played  into  the  hands  of  our  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman.  The 
House  conferees  made  sure  that  the  cap 
on  the  export  enhancement  program 
was  lifted  as  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  say  we  lifted  it.  but 
we  did  not  say  turn  it  over  to  the  ex- 
porters or  to  the  pixKiessors. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Another  thing,  we 
planned  on  holding  it  down  because 
that  is  not  a  farm  program,  it  is  a  pro- 
gram for  the  middleman. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  program,  I  assure  you  we  are 
going  to  keep  effective  oversight  over 
the  program.  But  by  lifting  the  ^iap,  we 
will  allow  continuing  export  sales  to 
occur,  which  will  help  the  price  of 
wheat  over  the  next  several  months. 
And  I  compliment  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that,  but  I  cannot  help 
but  say  this:  that  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  already  had  the  author- 
ity to  keep  our  export  markets  if  they 
would  just  use  it. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  At  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  I  would  like  to  insert  a  com- 
parative table  reflecting  this  con- 
ference agreement.  ; 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  would  have  ever 
thought  that  in  one  evening,  the  appro- 
priations conference  committees  would 
have  completed  consideration  of  108 
Senate  amendments  and  produced  both 
a  conference  report  on  this  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  and  then  finished 
the  Desert  Storm  supplemental  which 
will  follow? 

This  conference  report  comes  to  the 
floor  less  than  24  hours  from  the  time 
conferees  were  appointed  late  yester- 
day. While  yesterday,  due  to  the  num- 
ber of  troubling  amendments  added  by 
the  Senate,  this  ship  looked  like  it 
might  be  sinking,  today  this  ship  is,  in 
my  view,  seaworthy. 

And  while  I  do  not  necessarily  sup- 
port every  decision  that  was  made,  I 
am  prepared  to  support  the  conference 
report. 

In  total,  this  conference  report  pro- 
vides nearly  S4.8  billion,  compared  with 
S4.1  billion  when  it  passed  the  House  on 
March  7  by  a  vote  of  365  to  43.  The  in- 
creases are  due  in  large  i>art  to  higher 
funding  for  veterans  programs. 

Like  the  bill  that  passed  the  House, 
this  conference  report  provides  funding 
for  programs  designated  to  be  emer- 
gencies by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. These  include: 

The  sum  of  $85  million  for  increased 
security  and  antiterrorism  costs  of 
agencies  like  the  State  Department, 
AID,  Secret  Service,  and  the  Capitol 
Police,  due  to  Desert  Storm. 

The  sum  of  $650  million  for  Israel  and 
$200  million  for  Turkey  for  their  Desert 
Storm  related  costs. 

The  sum  of  $150  million  for  State  un- 
employment insurance  administration. 

It  also  provides  for  other  fiscal  year 
1991  supplementals  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, including  $623  million  for 
Rocky  Flats  plutonium  production  and 
environmental  restoration. 

Within  the  fiscal  year  1991  spending 
caps,  certain  other  supplementals  are 
provided,  like  the  $100  million  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  $150  million  for 
CHAMPUS.  $25  million  for  Veterans 
medical  care,  and  $25  million  for  meas- 
ures against  the  drought  in  the  West. 

According  to  stafTs  best  estimate,  we 
are  within  the  1991  spending  caps. 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  conference,  we 
were  about  $29  million  over  the  domes- 
tic cap,  and  we  went  back  and  made  re- 
ductions to  bring  it  within  the  caps.  So 
the  vote  of  the  House  yesterday,  398-2, 
to  instruct  the  conferees  to  stay  within 
the  spending  cape,  paid  off. 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
needed  mandatory  supplementals,  in- 
cluding $1.5  billion  for  food  stampe,  and 
$963  million  for  veterans  compensation, 
benefits  and  readjustment. 


The  bill  also  funds  the  military  per- 
sonnel and  veterans  package  that  was 
authorized  yesterday  in  the  amount  of 
$655  million  over  a  period  of  5  years,  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  defense  coopera- 
tion account. 

That  consists  of  $374  million  for  en- 
hanced military  personnel  benefits  and 
$281  million  for  enhanced  veterans  ben- 
efits. 

And  finally,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes the  technical  corrections  that 
were  passed  by  the  House  in  February 
but  never  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  most  conten- 
tious items  addressed  by  the  con- 
ference last  night  included  Jordan  and 
the  dairy  program.  For  Jordan,  the 
agreement  that  was  worked  out  cuts 
off  aid  for  Jordan  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
but  gives  the  President  the  fiexibility 
to  waive  that  prohibition  if  Jordan 
takes  steps  to  advance  the  peace  proc- 
ess in  the  Middle  East. 

On  dairy,  regrettably,  the  Leahy 
amendment  was  dropped,  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  disagreement  with  that 
outcome  by  noting  my  exception  to 
that  amendment  when  I  signed  the  con- 
ference report.  Unfortunately,  three 
House  committee  chairmen  made  it 
clear  yesterday  that  they  would  fight 
the  bill  if  it  contained  the  Leahy 
amendment.  They  would  oppose  all 
unanimous-consent  requests,  they 
would  oppose  the  measure  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  they  would  oppose  it 
on  the  fioor. 

Once  we  had  that  signal,  it  was  clear 
that  even  if  the  Leahy  amendment  sur- 
vived conference,  no  bill  that  con- 
tained it  would  get  written  into  law. 
So  the  Leahy  amendment  wasn't  going 
to  happen  on  this  bill.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  attention  focused  on  the  needs 
of  the  dairy  farmer  will  cause  a  rapid 
legislative  response,  which  will  start 
the  next  week  Congress  is  in  session. 

In  addition,  under  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program,  there  is  report 
language  urging  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  use  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  donate  surplus  milk 
products  to  domestic  feeding  programs 
and  to  use  EEP  to  export  100  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and  100  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  in  1991. 

With  that  one  major  exception,  I  be- 
lieve the  conference  did  yeoman's  work 
to  produce  a  conference  report  that 
this  House  should  have  not  trouble  sup- 
porting, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  adoption. 

D  1040 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  by  offer- 
ing my  commendation  to  my  col- 
leagues for  the  work  that  they  did  and 
also  to  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Normally  they  are 
very  bright-eyed  looking.  If  they  look  a 
little  red  eyed  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
because  they  have  been  working  inces- 
santly starting  all  day  yesterday  until 
this  very  moment  without  any  rest  to 


get  this  measure  ready  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  conference  report  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
sach  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WnrrTEN]  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  support  this  con- 
ference report,  but  I  want  to  call  some- 
thing to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  I  think  is  a  very  serious  matter 
with  regard  to  the  budget  agreement. 
Whatever  some  official  down  at  OMB 
determines  is  an  emergency  will  be  so 
designated,  and  what  they  determine  is 
not  an  emergency  will  not  be  des- 
ignated as  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  part  of  the  bill 
that  the  subcommittee  that  I  chair 
handles,  there  are  some  items  under 
the  Commerce  Department  that  OMB 
said  were  not  an  emergency.  These 
items,  however,  are  the  same  kind  of 
items  that  were  designated  as  emer- 
gency items  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  will  give  my  colleagues  some 
examples.  The  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration had  to  move  its  employ- 
ees out  of  Kuwait  as  a  result  of  the 
conflict,  and  then  they  had  to  move 
their  employees  back  into  that  country 
to  try  to  help  American  businesses 
compete  for  the  contracts  that  will 
come  under  the  reconstruction  effort. 
They  had  unanticipated  needs  totalling 
$2,951  niillion,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
flict, and  I  cannot  see  anything  more 
clearly  caused  by  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm. 

NOAA  had  an  expenditure  of  $2,775 
million,  and  that  had  to  do  with  the 
oilspill.  Weather  Service  support  to  our 
military  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
increased  fuel  costs.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Defense  Department  cannot  handle  and 
does  not  have  the  kind  of  people  with 
the  expertise  that  is  necessary  to 
evaluate  and  advise  on  cleanup  opei^ 
ations  for  an  oilspill.  DOD  probably 
never  had  to  handle  one  quite  like  this 
before  in  its  history,  so  they  called  on 
NOAA.  That  is  an  emergency  situation. 
NOAA  furnished  the  people,  and  then 
some  official  down  at  OMB  says,  "Take 
that  out  of  other  programs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  is  going  to 
lead  to,  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  putting  into  appropriations  bills 
that  even  the  President  cannot  use  as 
an  emergency  matter,  money  that  was 
designated  for  another  purpose  or  that 
was  not  specifically  designated  for  the 
purpose  that  he  is  going  to  be  using  it 
for.  This  is  a  serious  deficiency,  I 
think,  in  the  budget  agreement,  and  it 
is  going  to  lead  to  more  problems  for 
the  administration  instead  of  less.  This 
is  not  the  way  they  ought  to  admin- 
ister the  budget  agreement.  In  addi- 
tion, the  budget  agreement  should  iiro- 
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vide  for  some  different  mechanism  for 
determining  what  is  an  emergency  and 
what  is  not  an  emergency.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  support  the  con- 
ference report,  but  these  items,  and 
also  the  SI. 6  million  proposed  by  the 
House  to  put  some  employees  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  in  the  Gulf  States  to  try  to 
make  sure  that  standards  adopted  by 
such  countries  will  not,  in  effect,  pre- 
vent American  businesses  from  com- 
peting for  contracts  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion effort,  are  important  and  were  un- 
anticipated. They  will  not  be  funded 
because  some  official  at  OMB  has  de- 
cided that  they  are  not  emergencies 
under  the  budget  agreement. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlenoan  firom  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREXJTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
firom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  begin  first  by 
complimenting  the  conferees  on  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  version  related  to 
the  import  enhancement  program  and 
raising  the  cap.  That  is  a  big  improve- 
ment. It  eliminates  some  difficulties 
that  we  would  have  had.  It  saves  the 
taxpayers  money,  and  it  makes  the 
program  more  effective  for  American 
farmers  and  agriculture  exporters,  but 
primarily,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to 
comment  upon  the  provisions  related 
to  military  and  economic  aid  to  Jor- 
dan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  blocks  S55  million  in 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Jordan. 
although  language  was  added  which  al- 
lows President  George  Bush  to  resume 
aid  if  he  determines  that  Jordan  is  co- 
operating in  the  peace  process.  Some 
United  States  foreign  policy  mavens 
and  foreign  governmental  officials  are 
critical  of  this  type  of  restriction  on 
aid  to  Jordan.  They  argue  that  the 
United  States  has  been  attempting  to 
promote  democracy  in  countries  like 
Jordan,  and  therefore,  must  be  tolerant 
of  dissent  or  even  anti-American  hos- 
tility against  our  military  or  foreign 
policy. 

Let's  be  perfectly  clear  about  this 
situation.  It  is  not  American  intent  to 
stifle  all  criticism  of  the  United  States 
among  the  officials  or  population  of 
nations  receiving  our  foreign  assist- 
ance: We  exi>ect  differences  of  opinion 
among  people  Uving  in  democracies  or 
emerging  democracies.  However,  this 
li4ember  of  Congress,  probably  most 
Members  of  Congnm.  and  clearly  most 
Americans,  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
no  country  on  Earth  has  an  entitle- 
ment to  our  foreign  aid.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  afford  to  api>ropriate  funds 
for  foreign  assistance,  it  ought  to  be  al- 
located when  it  meets  two  fundamental 
criteria.  First,  it  is  for  friendly  coun- 
tries which  need  the  aid  and  whose  gov- 
ernments are  our  cooperative  allies. 


Second,  it  should  be  provided  when  it  is 
clearls  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United!  States.  Exceptions  to  this  two- 
part  rule  should  be  rare  indeed.  Of 
course!  there  will  always  be  disaster  or 
emergency  conditions  where  Ameri- 
cans will  respond  generously  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jordanian  people 
and  King  Hussein  and  people  through- 
out th^  world  need  to  understand  quite 
clearly  that  United  States  foreign  as- 
sistanoe  is  not  an  entitlement.  They 
also  n«ed  to  understand  that  the  Con- 
gress ^f  the  United  States,  reflecting 
American  sentiment,  do  not  intend  to 
routinely  send  foreign  assistance  to 
countries  that  are  routinely  anti- 
Amerioan  in  their  demonstrations  and 
actions. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  am  pleased  to 
3rleld  t^  the  gentleman  from  niinois. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
monlsliments  the  gentleman  was  rais- 
ing with  respect  to  Jordan  and  King 
Husseifi,  I  think  he  should  point  out  as 
well  that  with  reference  to  the  part  of 
the  prpvision  which  he  thought  was 
good.  Jordan,  in  order  to  obtain  foreign 
aid,  mast  advance  the  peace  process  in 
the  Mipdle  East.  I  would  assume  that 
includ^  advancing  the  peace  process 
with  tHe  Government  of  Israel. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  tfliat  is  exactly  right.  That  would 
be  my  .understanding,  too,  and  I  com- 
plimen ;  the  conferees  on  these  provi- 
sions. 
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Mr.  \|rHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  1 
minuta  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Peterson]. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  that  we  are  very 
disappointed  that  the  dairy  provisions 
are  deleted  from  this  bill.  With  respect 
to  the  Aairy  farmers,  we  have  an  emer- 
gency out  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  those  remarks. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myselfjl  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  in  response 
to  thai  statement  that  the  Senate 
added  legislative  matter.  Under  thefr 
rules,  they  can  do  that;  under  our 
rules,  We  could  not  consider  it.  We 
would  have  to  have  imanimous  con- 
sent, a»d  we  had  three  legislative  com- 
mittee^  file  an  objection.  We  have  done 
the  be^  we  could,  in  that  we  have  pro- 
vided n>r  additional  sales  of  milk  and 
milk  pioducts  and  the  use  of  section  32 
funds  4nd  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion funds.  So  with  the  limitation  of 
what  is  possible  and  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  we  have  done  the  very  best 
we  could. 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  t<^  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BuRTtN]. 

Mr.  BUI^TON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  no(t  want  to  belabor  this  point, 
the  point  needs  to  be  hit 
nk  it  is  very,  very  impor- 


but  I  thi 
again.  I  t 
tant. 

First  of 
media.  Mi 


11,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Brokaw,  Mr.  Rather,  Mr. 
Jennings,  knd  whoever  might  be  listen- 
ing, that  this  is  something  they  ought 
to  be  payiag  attention  to,  as  should  the 
entire  American  population. 

In  Pennsylvania,  they  have  a  ship- 
yard, and  they  are  going  to  refurbish 
the  U.S.S.  Kennedy.  The  Department  of 
Defense  aiid  the  Navy  asked  for  $500 
million  for  a  partial  refurbishing.  The 
delegation  from  that  area  has  been  able 
to  get  aliiost  a  complete  overhaul  or 
rebuildlngi  of  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy,  and 
that  is  going  to  cost  $1.2  billion,  S700 
million  m^re  than  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment asked  for,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
probably  going  to  face  a  $350  billion 
deficit  thii  year. 

When  w«  talk  about  waste  and  pork, 
this  is  it,  lot  little  things  like  a  half- 
million-do  lar  Lawrence  Welk  memo- 
rial or  libr  Buy,  whatever  it  was.  We  are 
talking  alout  $700  million,  and  they 
want  it  because  they  want  to  provide 
more  jobs  it  the  Philadelphia  shipyard, 
not  because  they  care  about  defense, 
because  njany  of  these  Members  who 
are  pushing  for  this  never  supported 
defense,  or  almost  never.  I  think  two  or 
three  of  them  opposed  the  President  on 
Desert  Stohn.  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  this  is  pure  unadulterated 
pork. 

Yesterda^  in  the  other  body  they 
took  $700  inillion  out,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it,  when  that  was  taken  out. 
Members  otf  the  other  body  got  hold  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  asked  him 
to  come  oyer,  and  it  involved  almost  a 
shouting  itiatch  because  they  wanted 
him  to  relent  and  say  that  he  wanted 
the  $1.2  billion  for  the  SLEP  Program, 
the  complete  refurbishing.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  to  his  credit,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  said  to  the  Senators  involved, 
"No.  we  oi^ly  need  $500  million  for  this, 
and  that's  fall  we  are  going  to  ask  for." 
So  there  was  a  lot  of  heated  argmnent 
and  exchai^es  at  that  time. 

The  fact;  of  the  matter  is  that  last 
night  in  (the  conference  committee 
they  went  [back  and  put  that  $700  mil- 
lion back  in.  That  is  pure  pork  for  the 
Philadelphia  shipyard  and  for  that  del- 
egation frdm  there.  I  think  that  is  an 
absolute  s^ame,  and  I  am  going  to  try 
to  get  a  retommittal  motion  so  we  can 
have  anotter  vote  on  this  thing.  I  prob- 
ably will  ^ot  be  successful  because  I 
am  not  on  the  conmiittee.  But  I  want 
the  Members  to  know  that  this  is  real- 
ly a  travesty  at  a  time  when  we  are 
facing  monumental  deficits,  the  largest 
possibly  in  American  history,  $350  bil- 
lion in  1  sear,  and  they  are  going  to 
stick  $700  1  alUion  that  the  Defense  De- 
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partment  does  not  want  back  in  the 
bill. 

That  is  wrong.  It  is  dead  wrong,  and 
you  should  be  ashamed  of  that.  I  re- 
spect many  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
involved  in  this  because  they  are  very 
fine  Congressmen,  but  this  should  not 
be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  debt  that 
we  have  is  about  $3  trillion  plus.  This 
year  they  expect  the  deficit  to  be  S314 
billion,  but  most  of  us  believe  it  is 
going  to  be  S350  billion.  That  is  one- 
ninth  of  the  total  debt  this  country  has 
incurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public. That  is  one-ninth  in  1  year,  and 
for  us  to  be  spending  $700  million  un- 
necessarily when  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  not  want  it  is  really  wrong. 
We  shovild  be  scrutinizing  every  single 
expenditure  this  year  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb,  and  I  intend  to  at  least  do  my 
part  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  flrom  Pennsylvania  and  from 
elsewhere  in  this  country  that  if  they 
put  pork  in  there.  I  am  going  to  do  my 
dead  level  best  to  at  least  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  media  should  also  pay  atten- 
tion to  this. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the  tjill, 
H.R.  1281,  n^ing  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
for  other  purposes.  Ttits  bill  provides  urgently 
needed  funds  to  meet  a  variety  of  critical 
needs  from  food  stamps  and  unemployment 
assistarKe  to  veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sion programs. 

In  addHion,  the  confersnce  report  includes 
$25  million  to  help  tfie  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  meet  Federal  obligations  to  help  respond  to 
the  emergency  drought  conditions  wfiich  cur- 
rently exist  throughout  a  variety  of  areas  in  the 
West 

Most  of  the  17  reclamation  States  have  suf- 
fered from  extreme  drought  conditions  over 
the  last  5  years.  Key  water  storage  reservoirs 
in  a  number  of  States  are  at  record  low  levels, 
resulting  in  sharp  reductions  in  water  deliv- 
eries to  agricuitural,  municipal,  and  Industrial 
water  customers. 

In  California,  wtiich  is  also  experiencing  its 
5th  year  of  drougM  arxl  its  4th  critically  dry 
year,  reservoir  storage  statewide  Is  roughly 
half  its  historical  average.  As  a  result,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  advised  Its  agricul- 
tural and  urt>an  customers  tfiat  deliveries  of 
water  from  the  Federal  central  valley  project 
[CVP]  wil  be  cut  by  up  to  75  percent  of  nor- 
mal supplies. 

The  recent  rainfal  has  done  IrtHe  to  reduce 
the  need  for  tfiis  critical  measure.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  5th  consecutive  year  of 
drougM.  Despite  the  recent  rains,  the  storage 
levels  of  CaMomia's  reservoirs  are  just  slightly 
higher  than  they  were  in  1977— the  driest  year 
of  record  and  when  the  State  of  Caffomia  had 
7  mWon  fewer  residents.  And.  while  1991  wil 
not  be  the  driest  year  of  record,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  driest  the  Slate  has  experienced— per- 
haps, the  fourth  (Mest  year  of  record,  based 
on  current  estimatas.  ThaTs  positive,  but  our 
State  is  still  facing  a  drought  emergency. 


Since  the  end  of  February,  before  the  latest 
wave  of  winter  storms,  total  storage  wittiin  ttie 
central  valley  project  has  Increased  just  5  per- 
cent, from  49  percent  of  average  storage  lev- 
els to  54  percent  This  is  far  less  ttian  the  in- 
crease in  precipitation,  which  has  increased 
from  25  to  57  percent  of  average  levels.  Most 
of  ttie  precipitation  has  been  in  the  coastal  re- 
gions and  in  the  south,  rather  than  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  wt>ere  most  of  our 
storage  facilities  are  located  and  wtiich  sup- 
plies most  of  tt>e  water  needs  for  California. 
For  example,  storage  in  the  San  Joaquin  River 
systems  is  up  to  nearly  65  percent  of  ttie  aver- 
age levels,  but  storage  in  the  Sacramento  sys- 
tem is  just  barely  more  ttian  half  tfie  average 
annual  storage  levels  and  far  less  tfian  the 
storage  levels  reached  last  year.  Storage  In 
ttie  Sacramento  system  is  at  1 .8-million-acre 
feet,  compared  to  a  3.3-million-acre  feet  aver- 
age and  2.7-milllor>-acre  feet  last  year. 

In  recognition  of  the  emergency  drought 
condKions,  the  conference  report  provides  $25 
million  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
launch  a  number  of  drought-response  initia- 
tives. Examples  of  such  initiatives  include  drill- 
ing wells  and  purchasing  and  delivering  water 
for  wildlife  refuges,  making  autfxirized  project 
modifications  to  assure  water  deliveries  at  low- 
reservoir  levels,  providing  alternate  sources  of 
water  to  munk^ipal  and  industrial  users  and  to 
increase  fish  and  wikilife  survival  rates,  and 
constructing  temporary  saltwater  intnjsion  bar- 
riers, particularly  in  the  Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin Delta,  to  protect  water  quality  and  there- 
by increase  availability  of  project  water. 

Only  authorized  activities  are  to  be  under- 
taken using  ttie  funds  provkied  in  tfie  corv 
ference  report  Tliis  proviskxi  does  not  auttior- 
ize  any  new  activities  that  were  included  In  the 
drouglit  bill  the  House  passed  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  baifout  for  the 
California  or  any  other  drought  stricken  area. 
This  appropriation  simply  enables  ttie  Federal 
Qovemment  to  do  its  part  to  help  lessen  the 
economk:  and  environmental  consequerKes  of 
ttie  worst  drought  on  record.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia InterKts  to  put  more  ttian  $100  millkxi 
into  drought  relief  activities— nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  wfiich  will  complement  work  in  Califor- 
nia financed  t>y  tfiis  appropriatkm. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  appropriatkxi  will  be  used  for  drought  Im- 
pacted, crop  foss  assistarK^e.  This  appropria- 
tkxi will  simply  help  the  Bureau  mitigate 
against  future  k>sses  to  fish  and  wiklife  habi- 
tat, help  provide  additknial  water  supplies  to 
munk:ipal  arxi  industrial  users  and  help  limit 
future  crop  damage  by  funding  a  variety  of 
measures  tfiat  will  help  make  the  most  of  ttie 
limited  water  supplies  currently  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly  appreciate  tfie  co- 
operatkxi  and  leadership  of  the  cfiairman  of 
the  full  Appropriatxxis  Commitlee.  Mr.  WHrr- 
TEN,  as  well  as  ttie  support  and  cooperatkxi  of 
the  chairman  of  tfie  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  Devetop- 
ment.  Mr.  Bevill,  tfie  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Myers,  and  our  Senate  colleagues  on 
ttie  conference  committee,  partKularty  Senator 
JOHNSTCM.  Without  their  assistance,  this 
drougM  emergency  assistance  wouM  not  be 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bi.  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agreemeM  on 
H.R.  1281  contains  several  items  that  involve 
tfie  legislative  branch. 

In  title  I,  legislative  items  are  included  in 
chapter  IV.  They  include: 

First,  Capitol  Polce  salaries— $8,239,000. 
These  funds  inckxJe  overtime  expenses  of  our 
security  forces,  many  of  whom  have  been 
working  12  hours  per  day.  7  days  per  week 
during  the  current  situation  wtiere  overall  se- 
curity tiiroughout  ttie  Government  is  very  in- 
tense. 

In  addttion,  ttiere  are  funds  for  six  addWonal 
K-9  teams  whk;h  are  needed  for  addnkxial 
duties  at  the  Hart  Buiktng  and  the  south  barri- 
cade. 

Also,  we  have  provkled  funds  for  10  more 
freight  handlers  at  the  off-site  delivery  center. 
These  positions  are  needed  to  make  tfie  proc- 
ess of  screening  our  incoming  deliveries  more 
effcient  and  to  reduce  waiting  time. 

Second,  polk:e  expenses— $1,081,000  has 
been  alk>wed  for  additional  equipment  and 
supplies  for  our  polk:e. 

Third,  Litxary  of  Congress— $74,000  has 
been  altowed  to  fill  nine  unfunded  poUce  posi- 
tions. This  will  alleviate  tfie  necessity  for  over- 
time at  ttie  Litxary  buikling  entrances,  wfiera 
security  has  been  Increased. 

In  titie  11,  legislative  items  are  Included  in 
chapter  VI.  Ttnsy  include: 

First,  two  Senate  housekeeping  Items,  one 
dealing  with  ttie  lettering  on  Senators'  mobile 
district  offKes,  and  tfie  otfier  with  Senate  lead- 
ership funds. 

Second,  the  ti'aditional  grahjity  for  a  de- 
ceased Member,  in  this  case  for  tfie  widow  of 
Silvio  Conte. 

Third,  an  administrative  proviskxi  wtiich  pro- 
vides, subject  to  authorization,  ttiat  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  may  lease  space  for  use  by 
ttie  Litxary  of  Congress.  There  is  an  acute 
and  Immediate  need  for  this  space. 

Fourth,  a  proviskxi  whch  exterxis  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  funds  for  contracts  to  pur- 
chase talking  txxik  machines  for  blind  and 
pfiysrcaHy  handnapped  patrons  of  tfie  Litxary 
of  Congress. 

These  Items  are  all  needed,  Mr.  Cfiairman. 
We  dkj  reduce  tfie  funding  requests  by  over 
$4  millkxi.  But  we  had  to  provide  increased 
security  funds  tjecause  our  personnel  need 
tfie  support  and  our  tourists  and  facilities  re- 
quire our  best  efforts  to  protect  and  safeguard 
their  well-being. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tfie  conference  report  and  to  say  a 
few  things  atxxjt  funding  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams. Ttie  gentieman  from  Mnfiigan  (Iwlr. 
Traxler]  and  tfie  gentieman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Green]  are  to  be  commended  for  tfwir  ef- 
forts to  address  tfie  needs  of  veterans  in  tfiis 
supplemental.  Ktot  only  (id  they  ensure  that 
the  funds  requested  by  the  administration  for 
compensation  and  pensfon  benefits.  S713  mif- 
Ifon  and  Readjustment  Benefit»--$250  mi^ 
ion— included  in  the  biN.  they  also  obtained 
most  of  the  funds  I  had  requested  for  the  op- 
eration of  our  VA  hoapilals  and  regional  of- 
fices. 

In  order  to  make  sure  ttiat  veterans  lelurrt- 
ing  from  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  veterans 
from  prevkxjs  wars  get  tfie  benefits  and  serv- 
ices they  deserve  on  a  timaiy  basts,  the  VA 
must  have  trained  peopte.  Ihey  must  have 
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heaNh  spectaisis,  more  adjudicators,  and 
other  people  to  process  daims. 

The  House  added  $46  million  for  medical 
care  and  $12  miion  for  veterans  claim  proc- 
essing to  the  request  of  the  administration. 
These  amounts  wiM  not  resolve  all  of  the  t)en- 
efit  and  medKal  care  delivery  problems  which 
currently  exisL  These  amounts  are  simply  a 
downpayment,  some  start  up  money,  to  make 
sure  that  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
can  harKfle  ttw  increased  demand  for  t>enefits 
and  services  from  Persian  Gulf  war  veterarts. 

These  funds  are  much  needed  by  ttie  De- 
partment However,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  had  not  requested  them,  the 
Secretary  informed  the  Budget  Committee  in 
the  House  arxl  ottier  committee  leaders  that 
the  mednal  funds  were  not  needed.  My  col- 
leagues know  better  than  tttat.  The  Secretary 
shouW  t>e  the  first  to  know  the  tong  delays 
many  veterans  face  In  tryirtg  to  get  outpatient 
appointmenis,  and  to  get  their  benefit  claims 
processed.  He  apparently  dkl  find  out  recently 
the  deptorabie  corxMon  of  our  nattonal  ceme- 
teries. 

As  a  result  of  ttie  Secretary's  positkxi,  the 
other  body  reduced  the  funds  for  VA  hospitals 
from  $46  milion  to  $25  milion.  I  very  much  re- 
gret that  this  occurred.  The  other  body  shouM 
have  accepted  the  $46  miNion  contained  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  my  good  frierxj  and 
distinguished  colleague,  Boe  Traxler,  and 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  VA,  HUD  and  independent  agencies,  Bia 
Green,  for  their  cooperation  and  urxlerstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1281, 
the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  1991. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  that  sectkxi  of 
the  bit  permitting  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
giri^ers  to  utilize  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1991  for  preconstructkxi  engineering  and 
design  o(  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Har- 
bors protect  for  completton  of  the  feasibilty 
study  for  this  proiecL 

This  congressfonal  actkxi  wHI,  once  and  for 
at,  complete  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  feasibil- 
ity study  c4  phase  I  of  the  Los  Angetes-Long 
Beach  2020  expansnn  plan. 

I  want  to  thank  Cor>gressman  WHrrrEN, 
chairman  of  ttie  Appropriattons  Committee, 
Congressman  BEVia,  chairman  of  ttie  Energy 
ai«J  Water  Devek)pment  Subcommittee,  Corv 
gressman  Fazio,  my  California  colleague  wtio 
serves  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
Hunter  SpHan,  staff  assistant  on  the  Energy 
and  Water  Devetopment  Subcommittee,  for  all 
their  help  to  me  with  this  matter  which  is  so 
important  to  my  congressional  dtstnCL 

I  i«ge  al  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  Itw  badly  needed  legislatioa 

Mr.  ROE.  Uk.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  H.R.  1281  conference  agreement  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguiahad  chairmen  of  ttie  committee  and  aN 
the  Houae  conferees  for  working  with  the 
Cotnnittoe  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation to  raaotve.  to  our  mutual  satisfaction, 
vartous  piovisiorw  that  the  Senate  included  in 
to  wanton  ol  the  dtoa  emergency  supplemental 
ibl. 
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Indud  xl  in  chapter  I  of  titte  II  of  the  Senate 
bill  was  I  a  proviskxi  auttiorizing  ttie  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  transfer  unobligated  balances 
from  the  economk:  devetopment  revolving  furxJ 
to  "other  accounts  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. *  *  *"  Ttie  section  specifKally  stated 
ttiat  ttie  transfer  woukl  be  effectuated  "not- 
wittistanding  sectkxi  203  of  the  Publk:  Works 
and  Ecopomk:  Devetopment  Act  of  1965."  The 
House  ted  no  comparabfe  proviskxi. 

On  bc^iatf  of  our  committee,  I  strongly  urged 
ttie  Ho^se  conferees  to  insist  on  ttie  House 
positton.  As  a  matter  of  process,  ttie  Senate 
provistofl  constituted  legislatton  under  our  ju- 
risdKtiork.  Furthermore,  on  substantive 
grounds,  ttie  Senate  provision  was  otjjectkxv 
able  because  it  pemiitted  EDA  funds  to  tie 
used  for  non-EDA  programs,  contrary  to  tong- 
standing  congresstonal  polk;y. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  ttie  Senate  larv 
guage  i^  not  included  in  ttie  conference  report 

Chapter  VI  of  ttie  Senate  bill  also  contained 
a  proviikxi  auttiorizing  the  Arctiltect  of  the 
Cajsitol  to  procure  on  behalf  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  temporary  storage  and  waretiouse 
space.  As  you  recall,  an  kfentKal  proviskxi 
whk^  wBs  included  in  ttie  House-reported  bill 
was  struck  on  a  point  of  order  because  it  was 
legislation  in  an  appropriatkxis  bill. 

Durina  discusskxi  of  ttie  point  of  order,  I 
stressed  ttiat  ttie  primary  concern  of  ttie  Com- 
mittee 9n  PublK  Works  and  Transportatkxi 
was  one  of  process.  First  of  all,  th»  matter 
was  inckxied  wittiout  consultation  with  our 
committee.  More  importantly,  ttiis  issue  can 
and  sh^kj  be  handted  through  ttie  normal 
legislative  process. 

Based  on  ttiis,  I  urged  ttie  conferees  not  to 
include  the  Senate  proviskxi.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  final  language  auttiorizing  ttie 
Architect  to  lease  space  for  use  t>y  ttie  Library 
is  subject  to  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tkxi.  I  bjelieve  ttiis  approach  fully  protects  ttie 
prerogalves  of  our  committee. 

Lastly,  boVn  bills  contained  language  regard- 
ing devetopment  of  ttie  Norttiem  Virginia 
Naval  Systems  Command  Headquarters.  We 
had  no  objectton  to  eittier  proviskxi  since  txith 
included  our  committee  in  ttie  approval  proc- 
ess. While  ttie  conference  agreement  rep- 
resents a  modHicatton,  it,  too,  requires  ad- 
vance a|)proval  by  our  committee.  Accordingly, 
ttiat  language  is  acceptabte. 

Mr.  Sbeaker,  appropriatnn  tiills  shoukj  not 
circumvent  the  aultiorizatton  process.  This  is 
the  message  I  carried  as  I  raised  ttiese  var- 
tous matters.  I  am  pleased  to  say  ttiat  our 
message  has  been  heard  and  our  corKems 
satisfied. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WmTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
3rield  l»ck  the  baJance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious Question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Therp  was  no  objection. 

MOnONlTO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BURTON 
OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  feURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  09er  a  motion  to  recommit. 


SPEAKER 
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pro  tempore.  Is  the 
opposed  to  the  conference 


of  Indiana.  I  am,  in  its 
,  Mr.  Speaker. 

pro    tempore.    The 
report  the  motion  to  recom- 


I  for  (n, 
SPISAKER 


The 
gentleman 
report? 

Mr.  BxratroN 
present 

The 
Clerk  will 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BURTO  N  of  Indiana  moves  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  on  ttie  bill,  H.R.  1281, 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Conference,  with  In- 
structions that  the  conferees  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  52. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  ,the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  wais  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  objecf  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  i«co  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Seraeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Memqers. 

Pursuani  to  the  provisions  of  clause  5 
of  rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  question  of  adop- 
tion of  thejconference  report. 

The  votei  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  91,  nays  295, 
not  voting  145,  as  follows: 


Petri 

Porter 

RunsUd 

Rhodei 

RISKS 

RohntMcher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roakemm 

SenaeDbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

8Ui«bt«r  (VA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stetrnt 

Stomp 

SuDdqolst 

Taylor  IVO 

Tbomu  (CA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jact 

Wallier 

Waahlnrton 

WyUe 

ZelUT 

Zlmmer 


[Roll  No.  eo] 

YKAS— 91 

AlUrd 

Oradlaon 

Archer 

Orandy 

Baker 

Ouarlnl 

Ballencer 

HaU(TX) 

Barrett 

Hancock 

Barton 

Hansen 

Bateman 

Hasten 

Bereater 

Heney 

BlUey 

Henry 

Broomfleld 

Herier 

Running 

Hobw)n 

Burton 

HoUoway 

Callahan 

Hopkins 

Camp 

Hoofhton 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Hyde 

Chandler 

James 

Coble 

Kaslch 

Combeat 

Kloc 

Cox  (CA) 

Kyi 

Crane 

Leach 

Dlcklaion 

Martin 

DooUttle 

McCandless 

Doman  (CA) 

McBwen 

Dreler 

McMUIan  (NO 

Doacan 

Meyen 

Fawell 

MlUer(WA) 

Fields 

MoorheMl 

Gallerly 

Nichols 

Ollchreat 

NgMle 

OUlmor 

Patterson 

Ooas 

Pease 
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Abercromble 

Alexander 

ADdenon 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anaonslo 

Anthony 

ApideciM 

Atkins 


Bennett 

Bentley 

Bemuui 

BerlU 

BUteay 

BlUrakls 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boncber 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Brace 

Bryant 

Byron 

CsmpbeU  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clement 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Cooper 

Costello 

Confhlln 

Cox  (XL) 

Coyne 

Crsiner 

Connlncham 

Darden 

DaTls 

delaOana 

DeFado 

DeLaoro 

Dellnms 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

DonaD(ND) 

Downey 

Dorbln 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Bncel 

Bnrllsh 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Brans 

ruoeU 

FMo 

FeKtaa 

Pish 

FocUetu 

Fofd(lil) 

Ftank(MA> 

Franks  (CD 

Frtiat 

OaUo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Oekas 

Oepbartt 

Oenn 

OlMwos 

Oilman 

GUckman 

Oonsales 

Ooodllnc 

Oordoo 


NAYS— 295 

Oray 

Green 

Ganderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harris 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

BetlMr 

Bertd 

Hoarland 

Hochbraeckner 

Horn 

Hortoo 

Hoyer 

Hobbard 

Hnckaby 

Hoches 

Hunter 

Hntto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jobnaon  (8D) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonts 

Kanlorakl 

Kaptnr 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klecika 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

KopeUkl 

Kostmayer 

Lacomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRooco 

Laochlln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

LewU(GA) 

LUrbtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Llvlnfston 

Lonr 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lnken 

Machtley 

Markey 

Martlnex 

Mavrooles 

MaxsoU 

MoCloakey 

McCrery 

MoCurdy 

McDade 

McDemott 

MeOrath 

McHoch 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McMolty 

Michel 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mtak 

MoaUey 

MoUnan 

Mollohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

MfMsk 

Murphy 

Martha 

Myen 

Nacle 

Matcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 


OUn 

Ortit 

Orton 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panette 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Peloel 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poebard 

Price 

Poraell 

QolUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

RIchardaoD 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sinsmelater 

Santonun 

Sarpallos 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Scholze 

Scbomer 

Serrano 

Sbuster 

Slkorskl 

SUlsky 

Skans 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaurhter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

Stacrers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stodds 

Swett 

SwUt 

Synar 

TaUon 

Taoxln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Thoraton 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Ttmxler 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

VIsctoaky 

VolkBMT 

VocaDovlch 

Walsh 

Waters 

Weber 

Weiss 


Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WlUlams 

Wilson 


Ackerman 

Armey 

Aspin 

AaColn 

Barnard 

Bellenson 

Boxer 

Bostamante 

Clay 

CUager 

Conyers 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dlncell 

Dwyer 


Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wydn 

TatM 

NOT  VOTING— 45 

Flake 

Ford(TN) 

Olncrtch 

Hatcher 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

LaFalce 

Lent 

LeTlne(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Matsul 


Tatron 
Toanc(AK) 
Toone  (FL) 


MoCoUom 

Mftame 

MUler  (OH) 

Ray 

Reed 

Rldce 

RoetenkowskI 

Sharp 

Smith  (TX) 

Stalllngs 

Stenholm 

Tanner 

TorrtcelU 

Udall 

Waxman 


a  1125 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  for,  with  Mrs.  Boxer 
against. 

Mr.  Marlenee  for,  with  Mr.  Barnard 
against. 

Messrs.  HORTON,  LAGOMARSINO, 
HERMAN,  and  PAXON  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  RHODES,  BLILEY, 

BARRETT,  RIGGS,  HENRY,  ALLARD, 
and  CAMPBELL  of  California  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were— yeas  340,  nays  48, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  61] 
YEAS— 340 


Abercromble 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunxlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

Baochos 


Barrett 

Rateman 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Berenter 

Berman 

BevlU 

Bllbray 

Blllraklt 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 


Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Omp 

Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  ((X» 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clement 
Coble 

Ck>leman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Colllna  (IL) 
ColUnaCMI) 
Coadlt 
Oonyen 
Cooper 
OiNtdlo 
CongUla 
Cox(CA) 
Cox(IL) 


Coyne 

Ciamer 

Cunningham 

Darden 

Davis 

delaGana 

DeFaxlo 

DeLaoro 

Derrick 

Dlcktnaon 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

DooUttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

DofWn 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Bmerson 


Fsscell 

Faxlo 

Felcfaaa 

Fields 

Fish 

FogUetu 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

QaUedr 

Oallo 

Qaydos 

Oeldenion 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GUchrest 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

GUckman 

GoodUng 

Gordon 

Qom 

Gray 

Green 

Gnarlnl 

Gundenon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

HarrU 

Hastert 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrneckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Hntto 

Hyde 

lahofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontx 

Kanlorakl 

Kaptnr 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klecska 

King 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetakl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRooco 

LAoghlln 

Leach 

Lebmaa(FL) 

Le*la(MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

LIghtfoot 

Upliakl 

LIvtngMoo 


Allard 
Archer 
Ballenger 


Loweiy  (CA) 

Lowey  (NT) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Markey 

Martin 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

MasoU 

MoCandless 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

MoCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHogh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

MlUer  (WA) 

MIneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

MorelU 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Martha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nldiols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 


OrtoB 

Owens  (NT) 
Owens  (UT) 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parker 
PUteraon 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 


Priosl 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

PnrseU 

()alllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

RaveDsl 

RaguU 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlggs 

RlnaMo 

Roberta 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

NAYS— 48 

DeLay 
Delloms 
Do(gaa(ND) 
Dreler 


Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rookema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpallos 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Shaw 

Shays 

Sbuster 

Slkorskl 

SIslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spence 

Spcatt 

Staggers 

Steams 

Stokes 

Stodds 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taoxln 

Taykir  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

'nK>mas(CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Towns 

Trancant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walsh 

WaahlngtOD 

Waters 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatea 

Tatron 

To«ng(AK) 

To(U((FL) 

Zellff 

ZIramer 


Gradlaon 

Qrandy 

HaU(TX) 


ttgllah 
Erdrelch 
Evy 
Evans 


Djrmalty 
Fawell 


Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hooghtoa 
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HaMMd 

Puatta 

Sensenbrenner 

Hackaby 

Penny 

Smith  (OR) 

BnchM 

PetenonOlN) 

Solomon 

Lshmu  <CA) 

Petrt 

Stark 

MUtar(CA) 

Roth 

Stomp 

Uotutmi 

Roato 

Upton 

Nude 

Savace 

Valentine 

FftUoae 

Sdiroedar 

Walker 

NOT  V0TINCS-^J3 

Ackennan 

Hatclier 

Ray 

Anney 

Jaooba 

Reed 

AMUn 

Jenkins 

Ridge 

AoOolB 

Johnston 

Rltter 

BuBard 

LaFaloe 

Roatenkovskl 

Boier 

Lent 

Sharp 

BnatunaDte 

Levlne(CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Clay 

Lewis  (FL) 

StaUlnn 

CUocer 

Uoyd 

Stenholm 

Dannameyer 

Maaton 

Tanner 

Dlivell 

Marlenee 

ToiTloeUl 

Dwyer 

Hatsal 

Udall 

FUke 

McCollom 

Waxman 

rordrni) 

Utmae 

OU«rtd> 

Miner  (OH) 
D  1135 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Ray  against. 
Mrs.    Lloyd   of  Tennessee   for.    with   Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida  against. 

Mr.  HERTEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DI8AOREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today, 
the  amendments  in  disagreement  are 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2.  line  19, 
strike  out  [12,775.0001  and  insert  $632,000 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrrrEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
firom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  on  line  8.  page  2  of  the  House  en- 
groaaed  bill.  H.R.  1281,  and  all  that  follows 
through  Une  20,  page  2. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  vro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment In  disagreement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
oiianimous  consent  that  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  12,  13,  18,  28,  37,  44,  62, 
64,  66,  72,  73,  77,  78,  79.  80,  83.  84.  85,  87, 
96.  99.  101,  108,  and  106  be  considered  en 
bloc,  be  considered  as  read,  and  jirinted 
in  the  Rbookd. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
object  on  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlemai|  firom  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  texts  of  the  various  Senate 
amendments  referred  to  in  the  unani- 
mous oonsent  request  are  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  7,  line  4, 
strike   put    [which]   and    Insert:    of  which 

seso.ooofioo 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  7,  line  5, 
after  "Israel"  insert:  ,  and  of  tohich 
$200,000 fiOO  may  be  obligated  and  expended  not- 
loithatatding  section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672 
only  fori  the  Republic  of  Turkey 

Sena^  amendment  No.  18:  Page  7,  line  8, 
after  "fcrael"  insert:  and  the  Republic  of  Tur- 
key     J 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Page  8,  after 
line  22,  insert: 

VNiTED  States  Customs  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
"  to  provide  for  additional  costs  associ- 
ih   Operation   Desert   Shield/Operation 
Desert  ^orm,  $1,825,000. 

Senat^  amendment  No.  37:  Page  10,  after 
line  23,  Insert: 

Df^ARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE— GENERAL 
PROVISION 

Notun^tanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  Department  of 
Commerte,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Periodic  cen- 
suses afd  programs"  in  Public  Law  101-515, 
$750,000, shall  be  available  to  provide  the  Fed- 
erated S  lates  of  Micronesia  technical  assistance 
and  trai  ning  for  census  taking  and  other  data 
collectioi  efforts:  Provided,  That  such  assist- 
ance sh  ill  include  but  not  be  limted  to  statis- 
tical tra  ining  in  planning  and  data  collection, 
processi',  tg  and  aruUysis.  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, Icng-term  training,  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses f  »r  trainees. 

Senati  amendment  No.  44:  Page  15,  after 
line  5.  insert: 

DEPURTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Maritime  administration 
ready  reserve  force 
For  a  ;  additional  amount  for  "Ready  reserve 
force",  i  20,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Senat  >  amendment  No.  62:  Page  21,  after 
Une  11,  usert: 

'COMMUNITY  Impact  assistance 
Of  tht  funds  provided  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  \for  fiscal  year  1991,  not  more  than 
$10,000,9)0  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  for  community  impact  assistance 
paymenp  to  the  cities  of  Broomfteld,  West- 
minster, 'Thornton,  and  Northglenn.  Colorado. 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  22,  line  11, 
after  "60a-S04)"in8ert:  .  Provided.  That  all 
funds  ptovided  under  this  head  are  hereby  des- 
ignated to  be  "emergency  requirements"  for  all 
purposet  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  65:  Page  22,  after 
line  17,  nsert: 

Departmental  Management 
a  sistant  secretary  for  veterans 
employment  and  training 
In  adt  'ition  to  the  amounts  which  are  avail- 
able for  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion accpunt  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
to  coTTid  out  the  provisions  of  sections  2001-10 
and  2021-26.  title  36.  of  the  United  States  Code, 
not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  may  be  derived  from 
that  actount  for  unbudgeted  costs  associated 
unth  Operation  Desert  Shield/Operation  Desert 
Storm  far  carrying  out  the  Transition  Assistance 
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Program  unfer  section  1144  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  \ 

Senate  ai^endment  No.  72:  Page  24,  after 
line  2,  insei 

SENATE 
•INISTRATIVB  PROVISIONS 

(3)  under  the  heading  "Adminis- 
ions"  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Senate  in  thk  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1975  (Public  Law  93-371;  2  U.S.C.  59(e)),  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  94-32,  is  amended  by 
striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing:        I 

"(B)  Either  of  the  following  inscription  shall 
be  clearly  visible  on  three  sides  of  such  mobile 
office  in  letters  not  less  than  three  inches  high: 
TATES  GOVERNMENT  VEHICLE 
R  OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY': 

OR 
ILE  OFFICE  OF  SENATOR 


•  -UNITED . 
"•FA 


OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY' ". 
[lendment  No.  73:  Page  24,  after 


"■FC 
Senate 
line  2,  Inser 

(a)  Upon  ihe  written  request  of  the  Majority 
or  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  transfer  during  any  fiscal 
year,  from  ifte  appropriations  account  appro- 
priated undir  the  headings  "Salaries,  Officers 
and  Employees"  and  "Offices  of  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders",  such  amount  as  either 
Leader  shall  specify  to  the  appropriations  ac- 
count, withiik  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
"Miscellaneous  Items". 

(b)  The  Mi  ijority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
Senate  are  (och  authorized  to  incur  such  ex- 
penses as  mc.y  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  Ex- 
penses incurred  by  either  such  leader  shall  be 
paid  from  tie  amount  transferred  pursxiant  to 
subsection  (A)  by  such  leader  and  upon  vottch- 
ers  approved  by  sttch  leader. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  authorized 
to  advance  tuch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
defray  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  sub- 
sections (a)  dnd  (b). 

Senate  amendment  No.  77:  Page  25,  after 
line  24,  inseft: 

1     LAND  CONVEYANCE 

(a)  CONVBYANCE.— Subject  to  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (b),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  ionvey,  at  no  cost,  to  the  Missouri 
Housing  Development  Commission  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  United  States  in  and  to 
the  land  knOfwn  as  the  U.S.  Army  Charles  Mel- 
vin  Price  iupport  Center  Wherry  Housing 
Annex  in  Piie  Lawn,  Missouri,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 13.2  acres  and  all  improvements 
thereon. 

(b)  CONDii  ION.— The  conveyance  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (a)  may  be  made  only  on  condition 
that  the  Mitsouri  Housing  Development  Com- 
mission agrtes  to  operate  and  maintain  tlie 
property  ani  to  use  it  for  low-income  and  tran- 
sitional houi  ing  for  the  homeless.  The  property 
shall  revert  to  the  Army  if  the  Commission 
ceases  to  usei  the  property  for  the  described  pur- 
pose. 

(c)  Deadlwe  for  Conveyance.— The  convey- 
ance under  paragraph  (a)  shall  be  made  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section.  ' 

Senate  amendment  No.  78:  Page  26,  after 
line  2,  inseri: 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
Of  the  $62jf67,000  provided  in  Public  Law  101- 
506  for  grantt  to  States  and  other  eligible  recipi- 
ents under  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice Building  and  Facilities  account,  $93,000  is 
transferred  to  the  Special  Research  Grants  pro- 
gram of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
for  the  University  of  Maine  to  purchase  nec- 
essary scientific  instrumentation  to  assist  in  car- 
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Tying  out  agricultUTal  research  under  the  Act  of 
August  4. 1965,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  450i). 

Senate  amendment  No.  79:  Pag-e  26,  after 
line  10.  Insert: 

Of  the  amount  previously  made  available 
under  this  account  for  the  control  of  outbreaks 
of  insects,  plant  diseases,  animal  diseases  and 
for  control  of  pest  animals  and  birds  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  meet  emergency  conditions,  up 
to  Sl.OOO.OOO  shall  be  used  to  carry  out,  in  co- 
ordination tpith  the  Maine  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, an  inspection,  quarantine,  eradication, 
and  control  program  in  the  State  of  Maine  con- 
cerning the  necrotic  strain  of  potato  virus  Y 
(PVY-N). 

Senate  amendment  No.  80:  Page  26,  after 
line  20,  insert: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

For  disaster  payments  as  authorized  by  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1989  (7  U.S.C.  1421 
note),  as  amended,  SI, 400,000:  Provided,  That 
such  payments  shall  be  available  only  for  dam- 
ages attributable  to  Hurricane  Hugo  and  con- 
sistent uiith  section  104(a)(5)  of  such  Act. 

Senate  amendment  No.  83:  Page  27,  after 
line  10,  Insert: 

Federal  highway  administration 

trade  enhancement  demonstration  project 

Funds  made  available  under  this  head  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  Page  27,  after 
line  10,  insert: 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
administration 

highway  traffic  SAFETY  GRANTS 

(LIQUIDATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION) 

(HIOHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

For  payment  of  additional  obligations  in- 
curred carrying  out  the  provisions  of  23  1/.5.C. 
403,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$4,990,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  or  any  other  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991  shall  be  available  for  the  planning  or 
execution  of  programs  the  total  obligations  for 
which  are  in  excess  of  119,990,000  for  "Alcohol 
safety  incentive  grants"  authorized  under  23 
U.S.C.  40a. 

Senate  amendment  No.  85:  Page  27  after 
line  10,  insert: 

Feder  kl  Railroad  administration 
mandatory  passenger  rail  service  payments 

Funds  made  available  under  this  head  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  87:  Pag-e  27,  after 
line  ao,  insert: 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Official  Residence  of  the  vice  President 

Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  heading  in 
the  Executive  Office  Appropriations  Act,  1991, 
Public  Law  101-509,  S330.000  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Official  Residence  of  the  Vice  President. 

Senate  amendment  No.  95:  Page  30,  after 
line  21,  insert: 

Section  17(f)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14370(f)),  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  101-507  (104  Stat.  1369)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  "or  City  of  West  Holly- 
wood, California  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following  new  sentence:  "This  sub- 
section shall  also  not  apply  to  requirements  re- 
lating to  rents  imposed  on  a  structure  by  the 
City  of  West  Hollywood,  California.".  Section 
17(f)  as  amended  by  the  immediate  foregoing 
amendment  shall  apply  retroactively  to  any 
structure  assisted  with  section  17  rental  reha- 
bilitation funds  in  the  City  of  West  Hollywood, 
Caiifomia. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  90:  Page  33,  after 
line  16,  insert: 

SBC.  306.  (a)  Section  5502(a)  of  title  V,  part  E 
of  Public  Law  100-297,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  the  President  shall  call  and  conduct  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Con- 
ference') which  shall  be  held  not  earlier  than  a 
date  which  shall  be  9  months  after  the  date  of 
the  initial  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  5506  of  this  part 
and  not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
said  meeting." 

(b)  Section  5506(b)  of  title  V.  part  E  of  Public 
Law  100-297,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  consulted  on,  and  shall  advise  the  Task 
Force  and  the  Congress  on,  all  aspects  of  the 
Conference  and  actions  which  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Conference. ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  101:  Page  33,  after 
line  16,  insert: 

Sec.  SOS.  Section  533(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act,  1991,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "industrial"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "commercial";  and 

(2)  inserting  "Unless  an  environmental  assess- 
ment: 

"(i)  identifies  potential  on  biological  diversity: 

"(ii)  demonstrates  that  all  timber  extraction 
will  be  conducted  according  to  an  enrnron- 
mentally  sound  management  system  which 
maintains  the  ecological  functions  of  the  natu- 
ral forest  and  minimises  impacts  on  biological 
diversity;  and 

"(Hi)  demonstrates  that  the  activity  will  con- 
tribute to  reducing  deforestation" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Senate  amendment  No.  108:  Pa^  33,  after 
line  16,  Insert: 
SBC.  «ia  caoD  case  block  grant  jvchnical 

AtaNDHKNT. 

Section  65SJ  of  the  Child  Care  and  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Act  of  1990  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "expended"  aiui  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Jfibligated". 

Senate  amendment  No.  106:  Page  33,  after 
line  16,  insert: 

TITLS IV— TECHNICAL  COBMECTIONS 

SEC  401.  tNTMMNATimua.  AFFAOS. 

(a)  The  appropriation  "Foreign  Military  Fi- 
nancing Program"  as  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law 
101-513)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"S4,663,420,900"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

$4,259,920,800". 

(b)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  order 
issued  by  the  President  on  November  9,  1990, 
pursuant  to  sections  251  and  254  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  is  hereby  rescinded. 
Any  action  taken  to  implement  this  order  shall 
be  reversed,  and  any  sequestrable  resource  that 
has  been  reduced  or  sequestered  by  such  order  is 
hereby  restored,  revived,  or  released  and  shall 
be  available  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  if  the  order  had  not  been  issued. 

SEC.  4U.  imjTAEnt  CONSTEVCTtON. 

In  Public  Law  101-519,  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Act,  1991,  sections  131  and 
132  are  hereby  repealed. 

SEC  MO.  (XNERAL  SERVICES  ADaamsmATION. 

In  Public  Law  101-509.  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Appropria- 


tions Act,  1991,  under  the  heading  "General 
Services  Administration,  Real  Property 
Acivities.  Federal  Buildings  Furui,  Limitations 
on  Availability  of  Revenue,  New  Construction" 
at  the  end  of  the  listing  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia add  the  following  project 

"General  Services  Administration,  Southeast 
Federal  Center,  Headquarters,  $148,500,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  funds  shall  be  obligated  only 
upon  the  advance  approval  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works",  arui  under  the  heading  "General 
Services  Administration,  Real  Property  Activi- 
ties. Federal  Buildings  Fund,  Limitatioru  on 
Availability  of  Revenue.  New  Construction.  Vir- 
ginia. Norhem  Virginia  Naval  Systems  Com- 
mands" strike  "$273,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$240,000,000:  Provided.  That  $10,000,000 
in  additional  funds  may  be  obligated  upon  the 
advance  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Envirorunent  and  Pub- 
lic Works:  Provided  further.  That  no  more  than 
$250,000,000  shall  be  available  for  acquisition, 
through  direct  purchase  and  construction  of 
1,000,000  square  feet  of  occupiable  space:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  acquisition  of  an  additional 
1.000.000  square  feet  either  through  direct  pur- 
chase, construction,  or  lease,  shall  only  be  per- 
mitted upon  the  advance  approval  of  a  prospec- 
tus by  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works". 
SEC.  4M  REPEAL;  REStXMATtON  OF  (mUQAnON 

AVTBcaurr. 

(a)  Section  329  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1991,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  re- 
store any  reductions  in  obligation  authority 
made  under  section  329  prior  to  its  repeal. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTBN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  o£fer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12,  13,  18,  28,  37,  44,  62, 
64,  65,  72.  73.  77.  78,  79,  80,  83,  84,  85.  87.  95,  90, 
101, 103,  and  106,  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  imx)  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHriTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Pace  9,  after 
line  19,  insert: 

CHAPTER  VIII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
COMMODITY  Credit  Corporation 
Section  634  of  the  Rural  Development,  Agri- 
culture, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  of  1991,  Public  Law  101-506.  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
SEC  tot.  EUERiaNCrDAmrAIUVSTyESTS. 

(a)  adjustments  to  Class  I  Price.— 
(1)  Minimum  basic  formula  price.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  with  respect  to  milk 
marketed  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  ending  December  31, 
1991,  provide  that  the  basic  formula  price  used 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  price  of  Class 
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/  mUk  under  milk  marketing  orders  may  not  be 
less  than  the  basic  formula  price  determined  for 
the  month  of  August  1990,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  EQatTABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— 

(A)  stuxll  provide  for  the  uniform  national 
pooling  of  funds  (on  a  monthly  basis)  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  Class  I  milk 
at  detenmned  under  this  subsection  and  the 
price  of  Class  I  milk  that  would  be  determined  if 
this  st^section  were  not  in  effect,  multiplied  by 
the  quantity  of  Class  I  milk  that  is  marketed 
under  milk  marketing  orders  during  such  month: 

(B)  shall  distribute  such  funds  (less  than 
amount  provided  for  in  subparagraph  (D))  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  all  producers  under  milk  mar- 
ketiiig  orders  at  a  uniform  rate  per  hundred- 
weight; 

(C)  is  authorized  to  make  such  temporary 
modifications  in  tlte  operation  of  milk  marketing 
orders  as  are  necessry  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection;  and 

(D)  shall  deposit  a  total  of  132,000,000  of  such 
funds  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  United 
States  (but  no  more  than  t6,000,000  per  month) 
to  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  against  the 
obligations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  this 
tubaection  or  the  operation  of  the  dairy  program 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  reenacted  unth  amend- 
ments by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937. 

(3)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "basic  formula  price"  shall  mean 
the  basic  formula  price  as  defined  under  regula- 
tions contained  in  parts  1001  through  1139.  re- 
spectively, of  title  7  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations; 

(B)  the  term  "Class  I  milk"  shall  mean  all 
vtitk  classified  as  Class  I  milk  in  accordance 
with  regulations  contained  in  parts  1001 
through  1139.  respectively,  of  title  7  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations; 

(C)  the  term  "milk  marketing  orders"  shall 
mean  the  milk  marketing  orders  issued  pursuant 
to  section  8c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(7  V.S.C.  608c).  reenacted  toith  amendments  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937;  and 

(D)  the  term  "producer"  shall  mean  any  per- 
son defined  as  a  producer  under  regulations 
contained  in  parts  1001  through  1139,  respec- 
tively, of  title  7  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. 

(4)  REOULATiONS.—The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  promulgate  regulations  amending 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  as  necessary  to 
cany  out  the  proxnsions  of  this  subsection.  The 
procedural  requirements  of  paragraphs  (3).  (4). 
(9).  (17).  (18).  ana  (19)  of  section  608c  of  title  7 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  tiUe  S  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  tutttection. 

(5)  RKDOCED  INTEREST  RATE  LOANS.— 

(A)  Guaranteed  loans.— Of  the  amounts 
avaiUMe  for  operating  loan  guarantees  under 
section  351  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
DevOopment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1999).  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  De- 
ccrnAer  31, 19K,  make  available  loan  guarantees 
of  not  lets  than  SZjOOOjOOO,  but  not  more  than 
S5j000,000.  to  aigible  producers  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  an  Oigible  producer  to  upgrade  the 
producer's  production  facilities  to  be  suitable  for 
purvoan  of  producing  tmlk  which  can  be  mar- 
keted under  milk  marketing  orders. 

(B)  BUOIBLE  PRODUCERS.— Producers  eligible 
to  receive  loans  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 


limited  t  >  persons  who  produce  milk  that  cannot 
be  markt  ted  for  fluid  purposes. 

(b)  So.  .IDS  CONTENT  OF  BEVERAGE  MILK.— 

(1)  Si  LIDS  CONTENT.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  pr\  ivision  of  law — 

(A)  aQ  milk  that  is  in  final  package  form  for 
beveragt  use  shall  contain  not  less  than  8.7  per- 
cent milk  solids  not  fat; 

(B)  a^  lowfat  milk  that  is  in  final  package 
form  for^everage  use  shall  contain  not  less  than 
10  perceit  milk  solids  not  fat;  and 

(C)  alt  skim  milk  that  is  in  final  package  form 
for  bevefage  use  shall  contain  not  less  than  9 
percent  itilk  solids  not  fat. 

(2)  DEFINITION  OP  MILK.— The  term  "milk"  as 
used  in  this  subsection  means  sweet  mUk  of 
cows.     I 

(c)  HaFER  Exports.— 

(1)  INUSENERAL.— Section  204  Of  the  Agricul- 
tiiral  A4  Of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446e)  U  amended^ 

(A)  by:  redesignating  subsections  (j)  and  (k)  as 
subsections  (k)  and  (I)  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (i)  the  follow- 
ing new  fubsection: 

"(j)  nil  PER  Exports.— 

"(1)  Ifi  GENERAL.— If  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corpora^on  estimates  that  the  savings  to  the 
Corporakon  achieved  from  carrying  out  this 
subsectidn  during  the  calendar  years  1991 
through  J995  exceed  the  cost  to  the  Corporation 
of  carrying  out  this  subsection  during  such  cal- 
endar y^ars.  the  Corporation  shall  encourage 
the  expo 't  of  heifers  to  foreign  countries  during 
each  of ,  -uch  calendar  years  through  the  export 
enhanc^Knt  program  established  under  section 
301  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978  (7 
U.S.C.&51).". 

(2)  FU  IDING.-This  subsection  shall  be  carried 
out  usin  }  savings  achieved  as  the  result  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Da  jry  Product  Exports.— In  addition  to 
any  programs  to  export  dairy  products  which 
have  bet  n  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture ;  trior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  sell  for  export  60,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  in  fiscal  year  1991  and 
35,000,00  >  pounds  of  butter  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(e)  Pa  'ments  to  Milk  producers.— The  Sec- 
retary ojf  Agriculture  shall  make  available  to 
produced  of  milk  who  cannot  market  their  milk 
for  fluid]  purposes  a  payment  of  SO.SO/cwt  on  all 
milk  maifceted  by  such  producers  during  the  pe- 
riod begistning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  andlending  on  December  31,  1991.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  such  payment,  such  pro- 
ducers must  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary 0/  Agriculture  requesting  such  payment 
and  cor^ining  such  other  information  as  may 
be  requi^  by  the  Secretary. 

SSC  lU.  PLANTtSG  OP  COVER  CROPS. 

(a)  RiOE.— Section  10IB(e)(4)(B)(i)  of  the  Agn- 
cultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441-2(e)(4)(B)(i)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "of  the  crop  acreage  base 
established  for  the  crop.  This  requirement  shall 
not  app^  loith  respect  to  arid  areas  (including 
summer  fallow  areas),  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary." and  inserting  "of  the  crop  acreage  base 
established  for  the  crop  or  to  devote  such  acre- 
age to  native  cover  which  results  in  the  same  en- 
vironmental benefits  as  such  planted  cover.  The 
minimutn  planting  requirement  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  arid  areas  (including  summer 
fallow  areas),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
In  carrying  out  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  guidelines  established  by 
the  State  technical  committees  established  in 
subtitle  t  of  title  XII  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985. 'i 

(b)  CdmoN.— Section  103B(e)(4)(B)(i)  of  the 
Agriculttral  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444- 
2(e)(4)(B)(i)  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the  crop 
acreage  base  established  for  the  crop.  This  re- 
quirement shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  arid 
areas  (iricluding  summer  fallow  areas),  as  deter- 
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mined  by  thd  Secretary."  and  inserting  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop  or  to 
devote  such  acreage  to  native  cover  which  re- 
sults in  the  shme  environmental  benefits  as  such 
planted  covo'.  The  minimum  planting  require- 
ments shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas 
(including  simmer  fallow  areas),  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary/  shall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title  XII 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.". 

(c)  Feed  Grains.— Section  l05B(e)(4XB)(i)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U3.C. 
1444f(e)(4)(B)(i))  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop.  This 
requirement  shall  not  apply  unth  respect  to  arid 
areas  (including  summer  fallow  areas),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary."  and  inserting  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop  or  to 
devote  such  acreage  to  native  cover  which  re- 
sults in  the  spne  environmental  benefits  as  such 
planted  covet.  The  minimum  planting  require- 
ment shall  nn  apply  with  respect  to  arid  areas 
(including  stknmer  fallow  areas),  as  determined 
by  the  Secr^ry.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretari/  sliall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title  XII 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.". 

(d)  Wheat.— Section  107B(e)(4)(B)(i)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  144Sb- 
3a(e)(4)(B)(i)\  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop.  This 
requirement  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arid 
areas  (inclut^ng  summer  fallow  areas),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary."  and  inserting  "of  the 
crop  acreage  base  established  for  the  crop  or  to 
devote  such  (icreage  to  native  cover  which  re- 
sults in  the  sVne  environmental  benefits  as  such 
planted  covet.  The  minimum  planting  require- 
ment shall  nft  apply  icith  respect  to  arid  areas 
(including  stmaner  fallow  areas),  as  determined 
by  the  Secr^ry.  In  carrying  out  this  clause, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  technical 
committees  established  in  subtitle  G  of  title  XII 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. ". 

MOnOH  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WmtTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion.     J 

The  Clerf  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHmtoJ  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsAgreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  (lumbered  31  and  concur  therein 
with  an  ametidment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  ol!  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment. !  insert: 

CHAPTER  VIII 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

COMM  jDiTY  Credit  Corporation 

Section  634  of  the  Rural  Development,  Agri- 
culture, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  of  1991,  Public  Law  101-506,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  McIfADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  ^o  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firoBi  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPlLAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  i4  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlehian  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHrTTBN].  I 

The  motlbn  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
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The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  10,  strike 
out  lines  11  to  14. 

MOTION  OFTEREO  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Economic  and  Statistical  analysis 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  cuUUtional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  tl,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKE^R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlenmn  ft-om  Mississippi   [Mr. 

•WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  10.  line  19. 
strike  out  [S9,e00,0001  and  insert:  S20.000.000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
S24,000.000. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Rec»rd. 
'  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlemen  flrom  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHnTBN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPR^KER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  10,  after 
line.  Insert: 

National  Ocxank  and  atuospheric 
administration 

operations,  research,  and  FACIUTIBS 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations,  re- 
search,  arid  facilities",   $3,000,000,    to   remain 
axxiilable  until  expended. 


MOnON  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WUITI'KN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
trom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
Export  administration 
operations  and  administration 
For  an  additional  amount  for   "Operations 
and  administration",  SI, 400,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

United  States  Travel  and  tourism 

administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 

expenses".  SI. 100.000.  to  remain  available  until 

expended. 

National  Oceanic  and  atmospheric 

administration 
operations,  research,  and  facilities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations,  re- 
search, and  facilities",  $3,000,000,   to   remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  11,  line  6, 
strike  out  [S3.180.0001  and  insert:  $7,190,000  of 
which  $3,180,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUovrs: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
$5.IM.000,  of  which  $2,000,000  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended  and  of  which  $3,180,000 
is. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississijipi  [Mr. 
WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  Page  11.  line  25, 
strike  out  all  after  "101."  over  to  and  includ- 
ing "102."  in  line  10  on  page  12. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHlTl'ltN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittkn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  524(c)(9)  of  tide  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(E)  Subject  to  the  notification  procedures 
contained  in  section  606  of  Public  Law  101-S15, 
and  after  reserving  the  amounts  authorized  in 
subparagraph  (D)  above,  any  unobligated  bal- 
ances remaining  in  the  Fund  on  September  30, 
1991.  and  on  September  30.  1992.  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  to  procure  veMcles,  eouipment, 
and  other  capital  investment  items  for  the  law 
enforcement,  prosecution,  and  correctional  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice.". 
SEC.  102. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Pennsylvania?        , 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whtttkn]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPELAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  Page  14.  line  14, 
strike  out  IS89.520.0001  and  insert:  $67,980,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
tiom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
$68,730,000.  of  which  $750,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1992.  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Commistion  on  Judicial 
Diadpline  and  Removal,  and". 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEL\KE:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman ff-om  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  ftom  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S«Dat«  amendment  No.  45:  Pa«re  15,  line  14, 
strike  out  [U  ,000,0001  and  insert:  S2. 000. 000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHnTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whtiten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
firom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  $3,630,000  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  firom  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittbn]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1140 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  Clerk  will  designate 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  15,  line  22, 
strike  out  [S2,000,0001  and  insert:  SI. 000,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  $2,000,000  to  remain 
avaiiable  until  expended. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  firom  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whtttkn]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  16,  line  8, 
strike  oat  "S2JBOD.0B0"  and  insert:  $1,000,000. 

MOTION  OFFKRKD  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

B«r.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  fllsagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  ahiendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  $1,600,000  to  remain 
available  tntil  expended. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thd  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  priiAed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman ft-om  Pennsylvania? 
There  Was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questionj  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttti 

)tion  was  agreed  to. 
JPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
111  designate  the  next  amend- 
isagreement. 
ct  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 


49:  Page  16.  after 
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lendment  No. 

irt: 

WSINESS  ADMINISTRATION— GENERAL 
PROVISION 

Notwithitanding  any  other  proxnsion  of  law, 
the  Admir^trator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration shall  not  withhold  disaster  assistance 
under  secpon  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
greenhous^  or  nurseries  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  those  whose  business  operations  are  de- 
scribed in'^lC  code  0181)  that  suffered  damage 
as  the  resikt  of  severe  storms  or  flooding  and  are 
located  in]  areas  declared  to  be  major  disaster 
areas  by  t^c  President  under  the  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance 
Act  purstktnt  to  the  notice  [FEMA-S83-DR] 
dated  Novkiiber  26,  1990,  and  related  determina- 
tions.       I 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Cl4rk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whbten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  j  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendmeit,  insert  the  following: 

SMALL  mjSINESS  ADMINISTRATION— GENERAL 
PROVISION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration shall  not  withhold  disaster  assistance 
under  section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
nurseries  df  greenhouses  which  suffered  damage 
as  a  result  of  disasters  (as  defined  in  the  Small 
Business  4pt)  that  occurred  between  October  1 
1990  and  M  arch  1.1991. 

Mr.  M;DADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Spea  ker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  I^EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question :  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
thegenaeman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHTTTENi  . 

.  The  m<  tion  was  agreed  to. 


OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  18,  strike 
out  lines  2  to  6.  and  insert: 

Sec.  201.  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  Chemical  Agents  and 
Munitions  Destruction,  Defense,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $2,O0O,0OO  shall  be  available  only  for 
an  off-island  leave  program:  Provided,  That 
notunthstandir^g  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretaries  concerned  may,  pursuant  to  uniform 
regulations,  prescribe  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  for  travel  performed  by  participants 
in  the  off-island  leave  program:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  furuts  appropriated  for  the  off-island 
leave  program  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

MOTION 

Mr.  WHTTfEN. 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttteii  moves  that  the  House  recede 
trom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  tlie  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amencsnent,  insert: 

Sec.  201.  lastrictions  provided  under  tub- 
section  (b)(2)  61  section  301d  of  tiUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  of  authorized  by  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  1991  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  tag  or  general  officers  serving  as 
practicing  physicians. 

Sec.  201  a.  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  Chemical  Agents  and 
Munitions  Destruction,  Defense,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
an  off-island  leave  program:  Provided.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretaries  concerned  may.  pursuant  to  uniform 
regulations,  prkscribe  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  forltravel  performed  by  participants 
in  the  off-island  leave  program:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funis  appropriated  for  the  off-island 
leave  program  ^hall  remain  avail<U)le  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speakerl  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  mocion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tq  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlenian  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHTTTEN].      I 

The  motioii  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disa^eement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  ameiidment  No.  53:  Page  18,  strike 
out  all  after  line  17  over  to  and  Including 
line  2  on  page  }9,  and  Insert: 

Sec.  204.  Of  ike  funds  appropriated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  (Public 
Law  100-463)  for  fiscal  year  19S9  under  Vie 
heading,  "Alfcraft  Procurement,  Navy", 
$2,000,000  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ntvy  and  shall  be  obligated  not 
later  than  sixty  days  from  the  enactment  of  this 
bUl  for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  aircraft  pro- 
gram: Promdet,  That  notunthstanding  any 
other  provision  pf  law,  these  funds  shall  remain 
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available  until  such  time  as  they  are  expended 
for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  program. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
&x>in  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  S3,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  204.  Of  tfie  funds  appropriated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  (Public 
Law  100-463)  for  fiscal  year  1939.  S200.000.000 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Nax>y  and  shall  be  obligated  not  later  than  sixty 
days  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  V- 
22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  aircraf  program:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  these  funds  shall  remain  available  untU 
such  time  as  they  are  expended  for  the  V-22  Os- 
prey tilt  rotor  program. 

Mr.  McDADE  (durlngr  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  form  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  55:  Page  20,  after 
line  2,  Insert: 

SBC.  205.  Section  8126  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law 
101-511;  104  Stat.  1907).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "None  of  the  funds"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  a  report 
by  May  31. 1991.  indicating  what  additional  po- 
sitions he  intends  to  fill  above  those  positions 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Special  Operations  and  Low  In- 
tensity Conflict  as  of  September  30. 1990". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTITEN 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec.  206.  Section  8126  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law 
10(^11;  104  Stat.  1907).  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "September  30.  1990",  the  following  ",  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  a  report  by 
May  31,  1991  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  indicating  what 
additional  positions  he  intends  to  fill  above 
those  positions  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Oper- 
ations and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30, 1990". 

Sec.  207.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  in  title 
II  of  Public  Law  101-165  (103  Stat.  1118)  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  provision  of 
logistical  support  and  personnel  services  for  the 


1990  Goodwill  Games,  the  amount  of  $500,000 
shall  be  used  to  provide  such  services  for  the 

1991  Special  Olympics  to  be  held  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  July.  1991,  and  shall  rimain  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  such  purposes  until  Sep- 
tember 30, 1991. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  trans- 
fer 18,000,000  from  the  appropriation  "Research, 
Development,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense 
Agencies"  appropriated  in  Title  IV  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1990 
(P.L.  101-165)  for  the  Center  for  Commerce  and 
Industrial  Expansion  to  appropriations  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Education  which 
shall  be  obligated  by  that  Department  as  a  grant 
for  the  Center  for  Commerce  and  Indxistrial  Ex- 
pansion as  authorized  in  Section  4  of  Public 
Law  101-600:  Provided,  that  such  funds  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  20,  line  10, 
after  "pended"  Insert:  :  Provided,  That  these 
funds  shall  remain  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  shall  be  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  immediately  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  that  spending 
reductions  and  revenue  enhancements  in 
amounts  not  less  than  S216,000,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  being  implemented  and  all  approvals  by 
the  Courunl  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  have  been  secured. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTFTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
l^m  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  ;  Provided,  That  these 
funds  shall  remain  in  the  United  States  TYeos- 
ury  and  shall  be  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  immediately  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  that  spending 
reductions  and  revenue  enhancements  in 
amounts  not  less  than  $216,000,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  being  implemented  and  all  approvals  by 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  have  been  secured:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  these  funds  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  no  later 
than  May  1, 1991. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  temjwre.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page  20,  after 
line  25,  Insert: 

CONSTRUCTION.  GENERAL       I 

Using  funds  appropriated  for  the  "Construc- 
tion. General  Continuing  Authorities  Programs" 
in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Act.  1991,  Public  Law  101-514,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue  work  during 
fiscal  year  1991  which  would  be  terminated  sole- 
ly for  policy  reasons  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
phase  out  of  the  sections  103,  107,  111,  and  208 
Continuing  Authorities  Programs  Provided, 
That,  from  within  funds  appropriated  to  "(}en- 
eral  Investigations  '  by  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriations  Act,  1991,  Public 
Law  101-514.  the  Secretary  shall  make  $300fi00 
available  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
"Coastal  Wetlands  Planning,  Protection  arul 
Restoration  Act"  (Public  Law  101-646), 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTKN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  WHrrTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAL 

Using  funds  appropriated  for  "Construction, 
general"  in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act,  1991.  Public  Law  101-514, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue  work 
during  fiscal  year  1991  which  would  be  termi- 
nated solely  for  policy  reasons  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  phaseout  of  the  sections  103.  107,  111, 
and  208  Continuing  Authorities  Programs:  Pro- 
vided, That,  from  within  funds  appropriated  to 
"General  inx>estigations"  by  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act.  1991, 
Public  Law  101-514.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
$300,000  available  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  "Coastal  Wetlaruis  Planning,  Protection 
and  Restoration  Act"  (Public  Law  101-646). 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPELAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  eO:  Pa^e  21,  after 
lines.  Insert: 

ADIimiSTRATlVB  PROVISION 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1991  (Public  Law  101-514).  up 
to  $11,930,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  Buffalo  BUI 
D€an  Modification.  Wyoming,  as  proposed  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  Budget 
Jiutifwations,  fiscal  year  1991,  for  the  Bureau  of 
tieclamation. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MK.  WHTTTEN 

B«r.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lien  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1991  (Public  Law  101-514),  up 
to  tIlJ9M,000  shall  be  available  for  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam  Modification,  Wyoming,  as  proposed  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  Budget 
Justifications,  fiscal  year  1991,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Aedomotioii. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firam  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittbn]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  66:  Page  22.  line  23, 
after  "25.000.000"  insert:  .  Provided.  That 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Appropriations  Act.  1991, 
for  rural  health  outreach  grants,  may  not  be 
used  to  provide  forward  or  multiyear  funding 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ;  Provided.  That  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Appropriations  Act,  1991.  for 
Tunl  health  outreach  grants,  may  not  be  used 
to  provide  forward  or  multiyear  funding:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  available 
for  ongoing  activities  toithin  community  health 
centers  or  maternal  and  child  health  block  grant 
programs  under  Public  Law  101-517  shall  be  re- 
programmed,  redirected  or  reallocated  for  any 
other  purposes 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Rbooro. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  ge^tlenum  fi'om  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHrrTE>i]. 

The  nftotion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  ^111  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  t  (xt  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  69:  Page  23,  after 
line  14, 1  aert: 

P.  WLY  SUPPOKT  Administration 

Ri  WGEE  AND  ENTRANT  ASSISTANCE 
Of  the  Amount  provided  under  this  heading  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Appropriations  Act.  1991.  tl. 700, 000  shall  be 
available  for  an  expanded  Cuban  Private  Sector 
Initiative 

M<TnON  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WtHITTEa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHiTi'EN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lied  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

FMiiLr  Support  administration 

RVUOEE  and  entrant  ASSISTANCE 

Amounip  provided  under  this  heading  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1991,  for  cash  and  medical  as- 
sistance may  be  used  to  provide  grants  to  pri- 
vate non-profit  agencies  for  private  sector  reset- 
tlement activities,  as  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  MCDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Spoiker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thf  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gedtleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHITTElf]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  $PEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  ^Lll  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment inidisaigreement. 

The  t^xt  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  70:  Page  23,  line  19, 
after  "19fl"  insert:  ,  and  such  funds  shall  be 
awarded  i^o  later  than  June  1. 1991. 

MOtnON  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion.! 

The  C|erk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wwi'i'KN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  70  and  concur  therein 
with  an  atnendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieui  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendmetit,  insert:  ,  and  such  funds  shall  be 
awarded  to  later  than  June  1,  1991:  Provided. 
That  the  lequirements  of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  (tf  1990  and  section  431  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  are  waived  with  re- 
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gard  to  granU  made  with  fiscal  year  1991  appro- 
priated funds  under  title  III.  part  H  of  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Act.  I 

Mr.  MCDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  no  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPQAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  pf  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Am»ndment  No.  71:  Page  23,  after 


Senate 
line  19,  insert : 

EDUCATK^N  research,  STATISTICS,  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

In  the  apjn'opriations  language  under  this 
headin"  m  the  Department  of  Education  Appro- 
priations Act.  J991,  delete  the  words  "if  author- 
ized" and  thelwords  "if  stich  a  grant  is  specifi- 
cally authoriztd  in  law". 

MOTIOf^  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHl'lTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  ClerU  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTa*  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  I  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  msert: 

EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

In  the  appropriations  language  under  this 
heading  in  thODepartment  of  Education  Appro- 
priations Act,  1991.  delete  the  words  "if  author- 
ized," and  thd  words  "if  such  a  grant  is  specifi- 
cally authorited  in  law"  and  insert  after 
"Standards"  the  follounng:  ":  Provided,  That 
funding  for  th$  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  shall  be  expended  under 
the  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  provided 
for  in  Part  G  Of  Titie  IV  of  H.R.  5932  as  passed 
the  House  of.  Representatives  on  October  26. 
1990".  I 

Mr.  MCDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  jin  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tt  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  waano  objection. 

The  SPEJ^KER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is|on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentler^  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHirTEN].      I 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  <)f  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amtndment  No.  74:  Page  24,  after 
line  8,  Insert: 
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Architbct  of  the  Capitol 
administrative  provisios 


(TRASSFBR  OF  FUSDS) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  lAbrary,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
authorized  (1)  to  procure,  through  a  rental, 
lease,  or  other  agreement,  not  more  than  25,000 
square  feet  of  temporary  storage  and  tcarehouse 
space  outside  the  Capitol  Grounds  for  use  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  during  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
(2)  to  incur  incidental  expenses  in  connection 
with  such  use.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate,  amounts  for  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  senterux  may  be  tranferred  from 
the  appropriation  "Library  of  Congress,  Sala- 
ries and  expenses"  to  the  appropriation  "Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  Library  buildings  arui 
grourtds.  Structural  and  mechanical  care". 
Amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  availc^le  for  ex- 
penditure upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oCTer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  WHriTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Noturithstandirtg  any  other  provision  of  law, 
and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate,  and  subject  to  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation,  amounts  may  be  transferred  from  the 
appropriation  "Library  of  Congress.  Salaries 
arid  expenses"  to  the  appropriation  "Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  Library  buildings  and  grounds. 
Structural  and  mechanical  care"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rental,  lease,  or  other  agreement,  of  tem- 
porary storage  and  warehouse  space  for  use  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  during  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  to  incur  incidental  expenses  in  connection 
with  such  use. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during:  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittkn]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  81:  Page  36,  after 
line  30,  insert: 

Farmers  Home  administration 

RtlRAL  housing  INSURANCE  FUND 

Of  the  loan  funds  previously  made  available 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  not  less 
than  S35,000,000  shall  be  made  avaO/^le  for  sec- 
tion S02(g),  Deferred  Mortgage  Demonstration. 


MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WmTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  81  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Farmers  Home  administration 
rural  housing  insurance  fund 

Of  the  loan  funds  previously  made  available 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  up  to 
$35,000,000  shall  be  made  avail<ible  for  section 
502(g),  Deferred  Mortgage  Demonstration. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the   gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  82:  Page  27,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

PUBUC  Law  490 

During  fiscal  year  1991,  the  President  may  not 
use  authority  provided  in  Section  604  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistarux  Act  of  1954. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede f^m  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  82  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Public  Law  4M 

Title  I  of  the  Public  Law  490  program  allowed 
for  the  repayment  of  loans  for  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  foreign  or  local  cur- 
rencies until  December  31,  1971.  Since  that  time, 
until  the  law  xoas  changed  in  the  1985  farm  bUl, 
all  sales  have  been  on  dollar  credit  terms.  In 
view  of  the  present  financial  situation,  it  is  im- 
possible for  many  countries  to  repay  their  loans 
in  dollars.  Therefore,  the  President  may  use  the 
authority  in  section  411  and  section  604  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  to  renegotiate  the  payment  on  Public 
Law  490  debt  in  eligible  countries  in  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  and  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
ca. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amemdment  No.  86:  Page  27,  strike 
out  lines  12  to  20. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHTTTIM 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  86,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
general  services  administration 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
or  any  other  Act,  none  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  General  Services  Administration  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  award  of  a 
final  contract  for  site  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  the  Naval  Systems  Commands  head- 
quarters project  without  (I)  a  written  report 
that  the  new  Solicitation  for  Offers  for  the 
project  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  advance  approval  in  teriting  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  arui 
Transportation,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whtttkn]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  90:  Page  2S,  after 
line  3,  Insert: 

congregate  services 

Puruis  appropriated  under  this  head  in  Public 
Law  101-507,  104  Stat.  1X2.  and  all  unobligated 
balances  of  prior  year  appropriations  under 
such  head,  shall  be  made  available  for  the  re- 
vised Congregate  Housing  Services  Program 
under  section  902  of  the  Cranston-Gomalet  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WRITTEN 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  90,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
congregate  services 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  head  in  Public 
Law  101-507  (104  Stat.  1362)  and  all  unobligated 
balances  of  prior  year  appropriations  under 
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such  head,  shall  be  made  available  for  the  re- 
vised Congngate  Housing  Services  program 
under  section  902  of  the  Cranston-Gomalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  any 
entity  that  receives  assistance  under  a  contract 
under  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Act  of 
197S  that  expires  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and  is  oth- 
erxoise  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  section 
902,  shall  continue  to  receive  assistance  under 
such  section  802:  Provided  further,  That  each 
such  entity  shall  be  provided  such  assistance  for 
a  1-year  term  notwithstanding  section  S02(b)(2), 
and  the  dollar  amount  of  such  assistance  to 
such  entity  shall  not  be  less  than  the  dollar 
amount  of  assistance  that  u>ould  be  indicated  by 
the  rate  at  which  such  assistance  was  made 
available  to  such  entity  in  the  contract  that  ex- 
pires in  fiscal  year  1991:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  the  last  sentence  of  section 
902(g),  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  expedite  the  processing  of  such 
entity's  application  for  continued  assistarux  so 
that  funding  of  the  entity  will  continue  without 
hiatus. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  96:  Pa«re  30.  after 
line  21,  Insert: 

Section  937  of  the  Cranston-Gomalez  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C.  11403  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
flx>m  Its  dlaacreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  96,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Section  937(c)  of  the  Cranston-Gonealez  Na- 
tional AffordoMe  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
adtUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Any  such  amounts  that  shall  not  have  been 
obligated  by  March  20.  1991.  shall  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
appropriation  under  the  head  'Supplemental  As- 
sistance for  FacUities  to  Assist  the  Homeless'  in 
Public  Law  101-507  (104  Stat.  1351. 1364)." 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
BIr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Rkooro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  (SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment la  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  97:  Page  30,  strike 
out  all  ^ter  line  22  over  to  and  including 
line  4  on:  page  31,  and  insert: 

All  previously  obligated  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Depaftment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment unter  the  respective  heads  "Community 
development  grants"  and  "Urban  development 
action  grants"  for  prior  fixal  years  shall  be  ex- 
empt, effective  as  of  March  S,  1991,  from  the  ap- 
plication \of  the  provisions  of  sections  1405  (b)(4) 
and  (b)(6i  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1679) 
and  section  1552  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
and  Shalt  remain  available  until  expended. 

MttnON  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  VMHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motionJ 

The  c|erk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WgTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senaite  numbered  97,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  Insert  the  following: 

All  preihously  obligated  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Depaitment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment unier  the  respective  heads  "Community 
development  grants"  and  "Urban  development 
action  grants"  for  prior  fiscal  years  shall  be  ex- 
empt, effaptive  as  of  March  5.  1991,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  sections  1405(b)(4) 
and  (b)(6]j  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1679) 
and  section  1552  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
and  Shalt  remain  available  until  expended  for 
the  purpotes  for  which  originally  obligated. 

In  addition  to  any  other  rescission  provided 
for  in  tms  Act,  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  th4  head  "Annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted hotsing"  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
ond  Urbak  Development  in  prior  years,  an  addi- 
tional t2XOOO,000  are  rescinded:  Provided,  That 
t20, 000,00^  of  such  amount  shall  be  from 
amounts  lor  projects  to  be  developed  for  the  el- 
derly and'  handicapped  under  section  202  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
and  t3.000.000  of  such  amount  s?iall  be  from 
amounts  for  section  9  voucher  assistance  for 
tenants  effected  by  public  housing  relocation 
activities.] 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speikker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectio^i  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questioq  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  fit)m  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows:     i 

Senate  Amendment  No.  100:  Page  33,  after 
line  16,  Insert: 

Sec.  307\  Notwithstaruling  any  other  provision 
of  law,  n6  funds  shall  be  expended  by  the  Ad- 
ministratot  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  enforce  the  March  19,  1991,  deadline 
contained  in  the  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  16,  1990,  (40  CFR, 
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parts  122, 123  124),  pertaining  to  group  applica- 
tions from  municipalities  for  stormwater  dis- 
charges, until  such  deadline  is  extended  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991. 

M0TI05  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHrTTBN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion.       i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTrrfN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  100,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  ameadment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  ofi  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  307.  Ndtwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funds  shall  be  expended  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator cf  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  enfprce  the  March  19,  1991,  deadline 
contained  in  \the  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  16, 1990,  (40  CFR, 
Parts  122, 123, 124),  pertaining  to  group  applica- 
tions for  stormwater  discharges,  until  such 
deadline  is  extended  to  September  30, 1991. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speakef ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed'  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE^ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tip  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman froTb  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleihan  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEJAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  i>f  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  am<  ndment  No.  102:  Page  33,  after 
line  16,  Insert 

Sec.  309.  Persian  Gulf  Environmental 
Technical  assistance.— 

(a)  International  Framework.— Congress 
strongly  encourages  the  President  to  seek  the  es- 
tablishment af  an  international  framework 
agreement  to— 

(1)  provide  for  environmental  monitoring,  as- 
sessment, rem^iation  and  restoration  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  rtgion  of  effects  of  the  recent  war: 
and  ^ 

(2)  provide  fbr  the  payment,  by  the  host  coun- 
try, of  approftiate  Federal  agencies  utilieed  to 
establish  or  inMement  this  agreement. 

(b)  Reports]— 

(1)  Within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  thall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriationi  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  unclassified  report  identifying 
the  actions  ta^en  to  implement  these  provisions 
and  any  costs  and  payments,  and 

(2)  By  MarcH  1.  1992,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental'  Protection  Agency,  in  consulta- 
tion with  apptopriate  agencies,  shall  submit  to 
Congress  an  unclassified  report  providing  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  identified  pur- 
suant to  this  provision. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion.        I 

The  Clerk  Iread  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttteh  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nu»nbered  102,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  khe  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 
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Sec.  309.  Persian  Gulf  Environmental 
Technical  assistance.— 

(a}  International  Framework.— Congress 
strongly  encourages  the  President  to  seek  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  framework 
agreement  to— 

(1)  provide  for  environmental  monitoring,  as- 
sessment, rernediation  and  restoration  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  of  effects  of  the  recent  tear; 
and 

(2)  provide  for  the  pajrnent,  by  the  host  coun- 
try, of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  utilized  to 
establish  or  implement  this  agreement. 

(b)  Reports.— 

(1)  Within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  unclassified  report  identifying 
the  actions  taken  to  implement  these  provisions 
and  any  costs  and  payments,  and 

(2)  by  March  1, 1992,  and  stibject  to  the  receipt 
of  payment  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  subsection  (a)(2),  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  agencies,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  unclassified  report  pro- 
viding a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  iden- 
tified pursuant  to  this  provision. 

Mr.  McDADE  (durlngr  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Recx>rd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  104:  Pa^  33.  after 
line  16,  Insert: 
SBC  tti.  snuA. 

(a)(1)  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  provides  an  opportunity  to 
begin  building  a  lasting  peace  in  ttie  Mideast; 

(2)  A  crucial  element  of  peace  in  this  unstable 
region  is  the  willingneu  of  Arab  states  to  nego- 
tiate toith  Israel,  recognizing  her  right  to  live  in 
peace; 

(3)  The  United  States  should  continue  to  urge 
Arab  states  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  State  of 
Israel; 

(4)  One  of  those  Arab  states,  Syria,  continttes 
to  undermine  goodwill  and  peace  in  the  region 
by  depriving  the  4,000  Jews  living  in  Syria  the 
right  to  emigrate; 

(5)  Syrian  Jews  continue  to  live  in  a  climate  of 
fear  and  insecurity,  sitll  denied  fundamental 
civil  and  human  rights; 

(6)  A  Jew  living  in  Syria,  in  order  to  travel, 
must  leave  a  large  sum  of  money  and  members  of 
his  immediate  family  as  insurance  for  his  re- 
turn; 

(7)  Jews  suspected  of  having  traveled  "ille- 
gally" or  even  of  planning  to  do  so  have  been 
arrested,  interrogated,  and  subjected  to  lengthy 
imprisonment; 

(8)  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  continues  to 
deny  the  basic  right  of  free  emigration,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Uiuvertal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  to  which  Syria  is  a  signatory. 

(b)  It  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Sen- 
ate— 
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(1)  Condemns  the  Government  of  Syria  for 
continuing  to  deny  the  basic  human  right  of 
free  emigration; 

(2)  Calls  upon  the  government  of  Syria — 

(A)  to  allow  all  Syrian  Jews  to  emirate  freely, 

(B)  to  release  from  prison  Jews  suspected  of 
having  traveled  illegally  or  of  planning  to  do  so; 

(3)  Urges  ttie  Administration  to  continue  to 
make  known  to  Syrian  authorities  the  important 
role  ttiat  human  rights  in  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, especially  the  right  to  emigrate,  will  play 
in  determining  future  policy  toward  Syria. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHirTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  104,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 

In   lieu   of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 
SEC  ati.  sraiA. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  provides  an  opportunity  to  begin 
building  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 

(2)  a  crucial  element  of  peace  in  this  unstable 
region  is  the  willingness  of  Arab  states  to  nego- 
tiate with  Israel,  recognizing  her  right  to  live  in 
peace; 

(3)  The  United  States  should  continue  to  urge 
Arab  states  to  negotiate  peace  vnth  the  State  of 
Israel; 

(4)  One  of  those  Arab  states,  Syria,  continues 
to  undermine  goodunll  and  peace  in  the  region 
of  depriving  the  4.000  Jews  living  in  Syria  of  the 
right  to  emigrate; 

(5)  Syrian  Jews  continue  to  live  in  a  climate  of 
fear  and  insecurity,  still  denied  fundamental 
civil  and  human  rights; 

(6)  A  Jew  living  in  Syria,  in  order  to  travel, 
must  leave  a  large  sum  of  money  and  members  of 
his  immediate  family  as  insurance  for  his  re- 
turn; 

(7)  Jews  suspected  of  having  traveled  "ille- 
gally" or  even  of  planning  to  do  so  have  been 
arrested,  interrogated,  and  subjected  to  lengthy 
imprisonment; 

(8)  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  continued  to 
deny  the  basic  right  of  free  emigration,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  to  which  Syria  is  a  signatory. 

(b)  The  Congress— 

(1)  condemns  the  Government  of  Syria  for  con- 
tinuing to  deny  the  basic  human  right  of  free 
emigration; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Syria— 

(A)  to  allow  all  Syrian  Jews  to  emigrate  freely, 

(B)  to  release  from  prison  Jews  suspected  of 
having  travelled  "illegally"  or  of  planning  to  do 
so; 

(3)  urges  the  Administration  to  continue  to 
make  known  to  Syrian  authorities  the  impor- 
tance of  respecting  the  human  rights  of  the  Jew- 
ish community,  especially  the  right  to  emigrate, 
in  determining  future  policy  toward  Syria. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEL\K£R  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
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The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  106:  Page  33,  after 
line  16,  Insert: 

SMC.  »U.  MKAL  M8TATE  SXTTLEMONT  PMOCE. 
DOBta. 

(a)  Section  6  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974  (12  U.S.C.  2605)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  folloxdng 
new  subsection: 

"(j)  Transition.— 

"(1)  Originator  uabiuty.—A  person  who 
makes  a  federally  related  mortgage  loan  shall 
not  be  liable  to  a  borrotoer  because  of  a  failure 
of  such  person  to  comply  with  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  an  application  for  a  loan  made 
by  the  borrouxr  before  the  regulations  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)  take  effect. 

"(2)  Servicer  uabiuty.—A  servicer  of  a  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  loan  shall  not  be  liable 
to  a  borrower  because  of  a  failure  of  the  servicer 
to  perform  any  duty  under  subsection  (b),  (c), 
(d),  or  (e)  that  arises  before  the  regulations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)  effect. 

"(3)  Regulations  and  effective  date.— The 
Secretary  shall,  be  regvlcUums  that  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  August  21,  1991,  establish 
any  reguirements  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section.  Such  regulations  shall  include  the 
model  disclosure  statement  required  under  sub- 
section (a)(2).". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974  (12  U.S.C.  2614)  it 
amended  by  striking  "section  8  or  9"  and  insert- 
ing "section  6,  8,  or  9". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTrTEH 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
trom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  105,  and  concor  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

SmC.    312.    REAL    ESTATE    SETTLEMENT    PROCE- 
DURES. 

(a)  Section  6  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974  (12  U.S.C.  260S)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(j)  Transition.— 

"(1)  Originator  uabiuty.—A  person  who 
makes  a  federally  related  mortgage  loan  shall 
not  be  liable  to  a  borrower  because  of  a  failure 
of  such  person  to  comply  with  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  an  application  for  a  loan  made 
by  the  borrower  before  the  regulations  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)  take  effect. 

"(2)  SERVICER  UABIUTY.—A  servicer  of  a  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  loan  shall  not  be  lUible 
to  a  borrower  because  of  a  failure  of  the  servicer 
to  perform  any  duty  under  subsection  (b),  (c), 
(d),  or  (e)  that  arises  before  the  regulations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)  take  effect. 

"(3)  Regulations  and  effective  date.— The 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulations  that  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  April  20.  1991,  establish  any 
reguirements  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  include  the  modti  disclo- 
sure staterrtent  required  under  subsection 
(a)(2).". 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  Pennsylvania? 

The  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  jax)  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
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the  grentleman  Crom  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  107:  Page  33,  after 
line  16,  Inaert: 

TITLB  V-CSRTADf  MnJTABY  PERSONNEL 
AND  VETBHAffS  BENEFITS 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Pot  emergency  expenses  necessary  for  the  ben- 
efits provided  in  S.  578,  for  fiscal  year  1991 
through  fiscal  year  1995,  not  to  exceed 
S500.000.000  is  appropriated,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  only  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Bridget,  from  current  and  fu- 
ture balances  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count to  the  foUounng  accounts  in  chapters  I 
and  II  of  this  title  in  ruit  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts: 

CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Military  Personnel 

(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
special  death  gratuities  for  service  rr\embers  par- 
ticipating in  the  Sericemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance program,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the 
amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  im 

Military  personnel.  Army,  tlS.OOO.OOO; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  14,000,000; 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $4,000,000: 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  S2,000,000 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
death  gratuities,  for  the  following  accounts  in 
the  amounts  and  fiscal  year  specified: 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
MiHUtry  personnel.  Army,  S2, 300,000: 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  tl. 900.000: 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps.  tSOO,000: 
MUitary  personnel.  Air  Force,  $1,500,000; 

FISCAL  YEAR  ISK 
Military  personnel.  Army,  t2.100.000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy.  $1,700,000; 
MUitary  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $600,000; 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $1,600,000; 

FISCAL  YEAR  1X3 

Military  personnel.  Army.  $2,100,000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $1,700,000; 
MUitary  personnel.  Marine  Corps.  $600,000; 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $1,600,000: 

FISCAL  YEAR  Itti 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $2,100,000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $1,700,000; 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $600,000; 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $1,600,000; 

FISCAL  YEAR  ISBS 

Military  personnel,  Am^,  $2,100,000; 

MUitary  personnel.  Navy,  $1,700,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $600,000; 

Military  pertonnet.  Air  Force.  $1,600,000; 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  rate  of  special  pay 
for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  imminent  dan- 
ger, for  the  following  accounts  in  the  amounts 
specified: 

FOCAL  YEAR  1981 

Military  personnel.  Army  $101,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy,  $24,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $29,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $19,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
special  pay  for  health  professionals  recalled  to 
active  duty  or  involuntarily  retained  on  active 
duty,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the  amounts 
specified: 


bers  w, 
accoun 

Milil 
Milit 
Milit 
Militat 


FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
AfMttoh/  personnel.  Army,  $9,500,000; 
Militalfy  personnel.  Navy,  $500,000; 
MiliKOy  personnel.  Air  Force,  $2,000,000. 
For  aif  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
increased  amounts  attributable  to  the  removal  of 
the  sixtjhday  limitation  on  the  amount  of  leave 
that  mak  be  paid  to  survivors  of  military  mem- 
die  on  active  duty,  for  the  following 
in  the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

personnel.  Army,  $590,000; 

personnel.  Navy,  $140,000; 

personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $160,000; 

personnel.  Air  Force,  $100,000. 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  to 
retired  r%embers  of  the  Armed  Forces  recalled  to 
active  d^ty  during  a  loar  or  national  emergency 
at  the  highest  grade  previously  held  and  to 
allow  tlUse  members  to  retire  in  the  highest 
grade  hkld,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the 
amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Militai  y  personnel.  Army,  $50,000; 

Militaiy  personnel.  Navy,  $14,000; 

Militaty  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $17,000; 

Militaty  personnel.  Air  Force,  $10,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the  Read- 
justment Benefits  Program  for  the  following  ac- 
counts ^  the  amounts  and  fiscal  years  speci- 
fied: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1902 

Reserde  personnel.  Army,  $1,624,000; 

Resenk  personnel.  Navy.  $1,190,000; 

Reserap  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $1,050,000; 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force,  $290,000; 

Resenk  personnel.  Army  National  Guard, 
$2,436,00^; 

personnel.     Air    National    Guard, 
$420.000i 

FISCAL  YEAR  199S 

personnel.  Army,  $464,000; 
Reserve  personnel.  Navy,  $340,000; 
Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $300,000; 
Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force,  $80,000; 
Reserve   personnel.    Army    National   Guard, 
$696,000; 


Reserv'. 
$120,000: 


personnel.     Air    National     Guard, 


Operation  and  Maintenance 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  art  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
increased  costs  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Proi^am  of  the  Uniformed  Services  for  the 
followini  cuxounts  in  the  amounts  and  fiscal 
years  spi  cified: 


Operat  ion 


Army, 

and       maintenance.       Navy, 

OperaMon    and    maintenance.    Air    Force, 


$14,400 
Opert 

$16,700. 
Opert 

$13,900 


,0  0; 
Operai  ion 
.0  0; 


ao; 


FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

Operaton  and  maintenarux.  Army,  $8,600,000; 
Operat  ion       and       mainteruince.       Navy, 
$10,100,0  0. 
Operat  ion    and    maintenance.     Air    Force, 

KOO ». 


$8,300,1 

For  ai 
tioruil  h^th 
for  n 

Gulf  Coifiict 
amounts 


$15,900, 
Oper 
Opef 

$2,730,t 


FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

and       maintenance. 


additional  amount  to  provide  transi- 

care  coverage  upon  deactivation 

on  active  duty  during  the  Persian 

,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the 

specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Operation       and       maintenance.       Army, 


.0  0: 
Operat  ion  and  maintenance.  Navy,  $6,370,000; 
Operat  ion     and    maintenance.     Air     Force, 
,00  1, 
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CHAPTER  II 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

(transfer  op  funds) 

Veterans  Benefits  administration 

Coptpensation  and  Pensions 


^itional  amount  for  "Compensation 
for  the  following  amounts  and 
nfied:  fiscal  year  1991,  $200,000; 
1992,  $600,000;  fiscal  year  1993, 
il  year  1994,  $700,000;  fiscal  year 
remain  available  until  ex- 


For  an 
and  pension 
fiscal  years 
fiscal  year 
$700,000:  fii 
1995,  $700,000,  to 
pended.         f 

Readjustment  Benefits 

I      FISCAL  YEAR  199S 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjustment 
benefits".  $11,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended. 

VETER  ANS  HEALTH  SERVICE  AND 
RESl  ARCH  ADMINISTRATION 

Medical  Care 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical  care", 
for  the  follouting  amounts  and  fiscal  years  speci- 
fied: fiscal  year  1991,  $1,500,000:  fiscal  year  1992, 
$1,300,000;  fiscal  year  1993.  $1,100,000;  fiscal  year 
1994,  $700,00Ck  fiscal  year  1995,  $300,000. 

VETOtANS  Education  Benefits 
For  an  additional  amount  for  purposes  of 
funding  chapter  30  of  tiOe  38,  United  States 
Code,  and  cnapter  106  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995, 
$500,000,000,  less  the  total  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  fi$cal  years  1991  through  1995  in  the 
preceding  paiagraphs  of  this  section. 
I  CHAPTER  III 
For  an  adUtional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses not  (kherwise  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
$50,000,000  of  which  $30,000,000  may  be  available 
for  Family  Education  and  Support  Services  as 
authorized  i%  S.  578  and  of  which  $20,000,000 
may  be  available  for  Child  Care  Assistance  as 
authorized  ii  S.  578:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  transfer  these  sums  as 
necessary  to\  the  appropriate  operatioris  and 
maintenance  appropriations  to  be  merged  with 
and  available  for  the  same  purposes  and  the 
same  time  period  as  the  appropriations  to  which 
transferred:  Provided  further.  That  this  transfer 
authority  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
transfer  auth  arity  contained  in  this  Act. 
General  Provision 
Sec.  501.  fit;  The  authority  provided  in  this 
title  to  transfn  funds  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer 
authority  coiitained  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
making  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991 
through  fiscal  year  1995. 

(b)  Amounts  transferred  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Actount  shall  be  merged  with  and  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  appro- 
priations to  ithich  transferred. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  the 
Committees  oH  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
before  makino  any  transfer  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account.  No  transfer  may  be  made 
until  the  seventh  day  after  such  committees  re- 
ceive the  notaication  required  by  this  subsection 
to  be  submitted  for  such  transfer. 

OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTrrCN  moves  that  the  House  reced&e 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  107,  and  conacur  there 
in  with  an  ai  nendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  ot  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 
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title  v— certain  military 
Pbksonnel  and  Veterans  Benefits 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  emergency  erpemes  necessary  for  the  ben- 
efits provided  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Sup- 
plemental Authorization  and  Personnel  Benefits 
Act  of  1991.  for  fiscal  year  1991  through  fiscal 
year   1995,   not   to  exceed  tSSS.OOO.OOO  appro- 
priated, to  be  derived  by  transfer  only  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director   of  the   Office   of  Management  and 
Budget,  from  current  and  future  balances  in  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account  to  the  following 
accounts  in  chapters  I  and  II  of  this  title  in  not 
to  exceed  the  following  airumnts: 
CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

MILITARY  Personnel 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
special  death  gratuities  for  service  members  par- 
ticipating in  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance program,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the 
amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $15,000,000: 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  U,000,000: 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $4,000,000: 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $2,000,000. 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 

death  gratuities,  for  the  following  accounts  in 

the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  19B1 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $2,000,000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $1,360,000: 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $570,000: 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $1,070,000. 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  rate  of  special  pay 
for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  imminent  dan- 
ger, for  the  following  accounts  in  the  amounts 
specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $101,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy.  $24,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $29,000,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $19,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
special  pay  for  health  professionals  recalled  to 
active  duty  or  involuntarily  retained  on  active 
duty,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the  amounts 
specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  IM 

Military  personnel.  Army.  $7,900,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy.  $400,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $1,700,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
increased  amounts  attributable  to  the  removal  of 
the  sixty-day  limitation  on  the  amount  of  leave 
that  may  be  paid  to  survivors  of  military  mem- 
bers who  die  on  active  duty,  for  the  following 
accounts  in  the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $580,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy,  $140,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $160,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $100,000. 

For  an  additonal  amount  for  the  payment  to 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  recalled  to 
active  duty  during  a  tear  or  national  emergency 
at  the  highest  grade  previously  held  and  to 
allow  these  members  to  retire  in  the  highest 
grade  held,  for  the  following  accounts  in  the 
amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $50,000; 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $14,000; 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $17,000; 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $10,000. 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
the  basic  aUowaiux  for  quarters  to  military  re- 


servists without  dependents  for  the  following  ac- 
counts in  the  amounts  specified: 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $22,100,000; 

Military  personnel.  Navy,  $3,200,000; 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $5,500,000; 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force.  $5,200,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
family  separation  allowances,  for  the  following 
accounts  in  the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Military  personnel.  Army,  $20,000,000: 
Military  personnel.  Navy,  $16,900,000: 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps,  $5,900,000; 
Military  personnel.  Air  Force,  $9,200,000. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of  in- 
creased costs  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services,  for  the  fol- 
lowing accounts  in  the  amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

and       maintenance.       Army, 


and        maintenance,        Navy, 
and    maintenance.    Air    Force, 


Operation 
$15,400,000: 

Operation 
$17,700,000; 

Operation 
$14,900,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  provide  transi- 
tional health  care  coverage  upon  deactivation 
for  reservists  on  active  duty  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  Conflict,  for  the  following  euxounts  in  the 
amounts  specified: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Operation  and  maintenarux.  Army, 
$15,900,000; 

(Operation  and  rnaintenance,  Naini.  $6J70,000; 

Operation  and  maintenarux.  Air  Force, 
$2,730,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Guaranteed 
student  loans",  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $3,106,000; 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  $5,932,562;  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  $2,262,250;  for  fiscal  year  1994,  $506,250;  for 
fiscal  year  1995,  $506,250  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 372,  provided  that  if  these  amounts  in  any 
fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
benefits  authorized,  any  additional  amounts 
necessary  shall  be  available  from  otherwise  ap- 
propriated funds  from  this  account. 

Student  Financial  assistance 
(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  finan- 
cial assistance",  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $1,290,000; 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  $3,165,000;  for  fiscal  year 
19S3,  $3,165,000;  for  fiscal  year  1994,  $3,165,000; 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  $3,165,000  as  authorized  in 
section  372,  provided  that  if  these  amounts  in 
any  fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  benefits  authorized,  any  additional  amounts 
necessary  shall  be  available  for  otherwise  appro- 
priated funds  from  this  account. 

CHAPTER  II 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 
VETERANS  BENEFITS  ADMINISTRATION 

Compensation  and  Pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensation 
and  pensions",  for  the  following  amounts  and 
fisati  years  specified:  fiscal  year  1991,  $200,000: 
fiscal  year  1992,  $600,000;  fiscal  year  1993, 
$700,000;  fiscal  year  1994,  $700,000;  fiscal  year 
1995.  $700,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. 

VETERANS  EDUCATION  BENEFITS 
For  an   additional  amount  for  purposes  of 
funding  chapter  X  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  and  chapter  106  of  title  10.  United  States 


Code,  for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995, 
$655,000,000  less  the  total  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  title. 

CHAPTER  III  ' 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
$50,000,000  of  which  $30,000,000  may  be  available 
for  Family  Education  and  Support  Services  as 
authorized  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supple- 
mental Authorization  and  Personnel  Benefits 
Act  of  1991  and  of  which  $20,000,000  may  be 
available  for  Child  Care  Assistance  as  author- 
ized in  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supplemental 
Authorization  and  Personnel  Benefits  Act  of 
1991:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  transfer  these  sums  as  necessary  to  the  ap- 
propriate operation  and  maintenance  appropria- 
tions to  be  merged  with  and  made  available  for 
the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period  at 
the  appropriations  to  which  transferred:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  transfer  authority  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer  authority 
contained  in  this  Act. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  authority  provided  in  this 
title  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer 
authority  contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
making  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991 
through  fiscal  year  1995. 

(b)  Amounts  transferred  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  shall  be  merged  urith  and  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  appro- 
priations to  which  transferred. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  notify  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
before  making  any  transfer  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account.  No  transfer  may  be  made 
until  the  seventh  day  after  such  committees  re- 
ceive the  notification  required  by  this  subsection 
to  be  submitted  for  such  transfer. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  £rom  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  108:  V^gt  33,  after 
line  16,  Insert: 
SEC  sn.  nuanmoN  ON  cacTADi  ASSOTANCM 

FOBJOaOMf 

(a)  Prohibition.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  the  For- 
eign Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1991,  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  assistance  for  Jordan  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  appropriate  congressional  noti- 
fication procedures. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shaU  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  assistance  for  refugees:  or 

(2)  assistance  to  finance  the  training  or  stud- 
ies outside  Jordan  of  students  whose  course  of 
study  or  training  program  began  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Waiver.— Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
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for  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  Oie  economic  support  fund)  may  only  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  Jordan  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  that  the  Government  of 
Jordan  lias  taken  steps  to  advance  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees" means  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  and 

(2)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional  notifi- 
cation procedures"  means— 

(A)  unth  respect  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives  arid  of 
the  Senate,  the  procedures  of  section  523  of  the 
Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1991,  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  procedures  applicable  to  reprogramming  no- 
tifUxUions  under  section  634 A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistarux  Act  of  1961. 

<e)  REPEAL.— (1)  The  ninth  proviso  of  the  For- 
eign Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1991,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Any  other  provision  of  law  that  earmarks 
economic  or  military  assistance  for  Jordan  shall 
have  no  force  or  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WiOTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  108,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu   of  the  matter  inserted   by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 
SEC  Ha  HUtaamoN  on  cemtais  assistance 

POKJOU»AN. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  the  For- 
eign Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1991,  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  assistance  for  Jordan. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(1)  ossistaTux  for  refugees;  or 

(2)  assistance  to  finance  the  training  or  stud- 
ies outside  Jordan  of  students  whose  course  of 
study  or  training  program  began  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  WATVER.—The  prohibition  contained  in 
lubtecOon  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  that  the  Government  of 
Jordan  has  taken  steps  to  advance  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East,  or  that  furnishing 
assistance  to  Jordan  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 

(d)  Depinitions.—Fot  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "appropriate  congressional  com- 
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mittees'  means  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions 01  d  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Set  ate  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Hot  se  of  Representatives. 

(e)  Rl  peals.— ^1)  The  ninth  proviso  under  the 
headinQ  "Economic  Support  Fund"  of  the  For- 
eign Op  irations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Progran\s  Appropriations  Act,  1991,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  TA  e  tenth  proviso  under  the  holding  "Eco- 
nomic fupport  Fund"  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, $xport  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1990,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  A^y  provision  of  law  not  repealed  by  this 
m  that  earmarks  economic  or  military 

for  Jordan  shall  have  no  force  or  ef- 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[CDADE  (during  the  reading), 
iaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
le  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlemai  from  Pennsylvania? 

Therte  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  g(  ntleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WmTTia*]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  i  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  mo- 
tion t^  reconsider  the  votes  by  which 
action!  was  taken  on  the  conference  re- 
port ahd  the  several  motions  was  laid 
on  the, table. 
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;rsonal  explanation 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  60  and 
rollcall  ^1,  I  was  unabte  to  cast  my  vote  as  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  in  Baltimore  partici- 
pating in  Grove  Park  Elementary  School's 
Third  Annual  Oratorical  Contest.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  to  the  mo- 
tren  to  recommit  with  instructk>ns  to  corv 
fererwe  the  report  makirig  dire  emergency 
suppleniental  appropriatk>ns  (rolk:all  60  and 
"yea"  on  agreeirig  to  ttie  conference  report 
(rolk:all  j61),  consistent  with  my  support  given 
to  ttie  House-passed  verskxi  of  the  dire  sup- 
piemen^  appropriatkMis  passed  prevkxisly  in 
the  Ho(^. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1282, 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APFiOPRIATIONS  ACT,  1991 

Mr.  ^rmrrEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today. 
I  call  ip  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  1282)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1991,  ai  id  for  other  purposes. 


The  Cle^k  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, se^  prior  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  today.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHTTTEN] 
will  be  refcognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. J 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Miss:  ssippi  [Mr.  WHTTTEN]. 

OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WH[TTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  >  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
1282.  and  fthat  I  may  include  tabular 
and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPBAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  |to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman frdsn  Mississippi? 

There  w»s  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  suoh  time  as  I  may  consimne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  before  the 
House  the  conference  agreement  for 
the  1991  Dasert  Shield/Desert  Storm  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  conference 
agreement^  establishes  a  new  S42.6  bil- 
lion accou^it,  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional 
Defense  F«nd,  Into  which  is  transferred 
foreign  contributions  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account,  and  also  $15  bil- 
lion from  appropriated  funds  firom  the 
General  Ffind  of  the  Treasury.  The  bill 
requires  defense  Cooperation  Account 
moneys  td  be  used  before  the  U.S.  ap- 
propriation can  be  used. 

Appropriations  are  then  made  by 
transfer  to  separate  accounts  to  pay 
the  incremental  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  liefense  and  the  Coast  Guard 
associated!  with  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I 

Thus  th|B  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress retaSn  the  normal  prerogatives 
over  appropriations. 

Any  baliinces  remaining  in  this  Fund 
after  all  eCcpenses  have  been  paid  will 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  good 
agreement!  and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopt- 
ed. 

At  this  hoint  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  ini«rt  a  comparative  table  re- 
flecting th  B  conference  agreement. 
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Dm 
No. 


101-43 


prim  cjUfcHi  aHELO/DESBn'srafM 
aum£MBifrAL 

CHAne^i 

DEPMmiCNT  OF  O^BOE  •  MUTARV 
QuViMlanridrtMnftatd 


16,000,000,000       18^000,000,000 


16^000,000^000 


16^000,000,000 


^y  WMMrwoni  ow  DMmm  Ooopsnilon 


CHAPTBia 

OEPMniCNT  OF  nwMPOfmnxM 


wi-a 


puei.43e) 


■utwily 


16jOOOJOO,000       1&jOOO,OOOjOOO 

nuBi^oB   MUMjraim 


IfluOOOjOOOjOOO 


IS^OOOjOOQuOOO 


(+sr«4aojoao| 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  conference  report  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  worked  within  basically  the 
same  fkumework  to  take  care  of  the 
fading  requests  required  by  Operation 
Desert  Storm/Desert  Shield,  and  that 
framework  is  reflected  in  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
controversy  with  respect  to  this  con- 
ference report.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  firom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MuBTHA],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BfURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  House  is  the  conference  report  for 
the  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
supplmental  bill  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

This  conference  report  is  quite  close 
to  the  version  of  the  supplemental  bill 
that  passed  the  House  earlier  this 
month. 

The  major  features  of  this  conference 
report  are  as  follows: 

It  places  a  ceiling  of  $42.6  billion  on 
the  total  funds  that  can  be  used  to  i>ay 
the  Incremental  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  and  allo- 
cates these  funds  by  appropriation  ac- 
count. 

It  appropriates  S15  billion  in  new 
budget  authority  to  the  newly  created 
Persian  Gulf  regional  defense  fund. 

It  places  the  following  restrictions  on 
thisftind: 

Pirst,  the  new  budget  authority  can 
be  obligated  only  after  the  gift  fUnd 
money  is  exhausted; 

Second,  any  balances  of  new  budget 
authority  remaining  in  the  fund  unex- 
pended after  all  expenses  have  been 
paid  will  be  returned  to  the  treasury. 

Third,  as  gift  ftmd  money  is  received, 
the  defense  fund  balance  is  restored  to 
the  SIS  billion  level. 

Fourth,  requires  that  the  fUel  price 
Increase  apply  only  to  fuel  consumed  in 
direct  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm. 

Also  the  conferees  reduced  the  cat- 
egory of  "near  term  investment"  cost 
by  S2.8  billion  and  inrovided  combat 
costs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of 
the  costs-peiHlay  rate  estimated  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  conferees  nuule  some  minor  ad- 
justments in  the  details  of  the  mix  of 
equipment  included  for  procurement. 
These  adjustments  were  made  in  light 
of  more  recent  information  int>vided  by 
the  Pentagon. 

We  included  bill  language  which  pro- 
hibits foreign  military  sales  to  any 
country  which  has  pledged  contribu- 


tions |to  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count but  has  not  yet  fVilfllled  that 
commitment. 

Regirding  foreign  contributions,  I 
am  ha^py  to  report  that  $5.7  billion  of 
the  Japanese  pledge  is  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive lioday.  Also.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
reaffiitned  its  commitment  to  fulfill  its 
financial  obligations  to  this  effort. 

Regarding  veterans  benefits,  those 
funds  are  included  in  the  dire  emer- 
gency  supplemental  and  not  in   this 

ipeaker,  I  urge  support  for  this 
ince  report. 
IITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
by  commerxling  the  chairman  of  the 
ilions  Ck)mmittee,  Mr.  Whitten  and 
fr  House  conferees  for  their  woft<  in 
bringing  this  bill  so  expeditiously  to  \he  floor. 
I  also  want  to  commend  our  troops  who, 
through  ttieir  siciH  in  battle,  managed  to  defeat 
the  enemy  so  quickly  and.  thereby,  keep  the 
human  and  financial  costs  of  the  war  as  k>w 
as  possible. 

It  is  often  said  that  this  Institution  is  incapa- 
ble of  acting  expeditnusty  but  if  there  were 
ever  an  example  of  the  kind  of  action  the  Corv 
gress  Is  capable  of  undertaking,  this  particular 
legislati^  is  it  In  ttiis  conference  report,  we 
have  mrefully  examined  and  cut  to  its  abso- 
kjte  esaentiats  the  incremental  cost  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  It  Is  a  credit  to  tt>is  Con- 
gress that  this  legislation  has  sunnved  the  leg- 
islative process  In  both  bodies  as  a  relatively 
dean  bll.  This  entire  experience  is  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  strength  of  the  procedural  re- 
forms in  ttie  budget  process  we  so  rigorously 
fought  f©r  at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress. 

Rattrar  ttian  eiatwrate  and  commerrt  upon 
the  specific  appropriation  aspects  of  the  con- 
ference report,  a  task  that  has  been  so  ably 
perform^  by  other  Memtiers  on  the  House 
floor,  I  \ffouW  like  to  focus  on  the  language  of 
the  bHt  Itiat  deals  with  the  b^ansfer  to  other 
States  Of  captured  Iraqi  weapons  and  Amer- 
ican military  equipment  ti^ansported  to  the  re- 
gion as  e  result  of  the  crisis. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  introduced,  atong  with  37 
other  Members  of  this  House,  The  Spoils  of 
War  Act  which  addresses  just  this  issue  of  the 
transfer  of  captured  Iraqi  weapons.  Very  sinv 
p*y.  The  Spoils  of  War  Act  insures  that  Corv 
gress  wll  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  its 
tradHional  rote  in  reviewing  arms  sales  arxl 
transfers  including  ttw  transfer  of  captured 
Iraqi  eqiUpmenL  In  addition,  The  Spoils  of  War 
Act  requires  that  the  transfer  of  any  U.S. 
weapons  brought  to  the  Middle  East  as  part  of 
Operation  Desert  Stomi  will  be  subject  to 
stiingenl  congresskinal  review  procedures. 

For  several  weeks  we  have  been  hearing 
reports  that  ttiere  are  plans  afoot  to  transfer 
captured  Iraqi  weapor^  to  coalition  partners, 
inckidmg  Syria,  as  payment  in  kind  for  their 
partidpalwn  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I 
shouM  pbint  out  that  in  as  much  as  Syria  is  on 
the  SlalB  Department's  list  of  nations  who 
sponsor  terrorism,  such  a  ti^ansaction  involving 
the  Unitt  d  States  wouW  be  dearly  illegal. 

I  am  e  onoemed,  however,  that  in  the  course 
of  our  vnlhdrawal  from  the  regnn,  we  will 
leave  to  the  Kuwaitis  or  Saudis  resportsiMity 
for  ttie  disposal  of  captured  equipment  that 
has  not  been  destroyed.  I  woukj  remind  my 
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felk)w  Memt>ers  that  the  only  state  in  the  re- 
gkxi,  beski^  Iraq,  that  is  armed  primarily  with 
Soviet  wea|k>ns  is  Syria.  Only  Syria  wouW  get 
the  full  berMfit  of  a  larger  transfer  of  captured 
Iraqi  arms. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  where  I  was  toW  by  Gerwral 
SchwarzkopI  that  there  are  literally  acres  of 
stockpiled  Iraqi  military  equipment  just  sitting 
in  the  desert.  While  I  was  toW  much  of  this 
equipment  is  being  destroyed,  we  cannot  pre- 
dude  the  possibility  that  some  of  these  weap- 
ons will  be  f-ansfenBd  or  transshipped  to  third 
countries. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  language  of  The 
Spoils  of  Wbr  Act  has  largely  been  added  to 
this  conference  report  The  other  body  de- 
ckled to  include  something  to  the  effect  of  The 
Spoils  of  war  Act  in  its  Desert  Storm  supple- 
mental. I  wint  to  thank  the  chair  of  the  Suth 
committee  On  Foreign  Operations,  Mr.  Obey, 
for  his  work  in  fine  tuning  the  language  re- 
garding The  Spoils  of  War  that  is  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  was  before  the  House 
today.  I  viap».  to  commend  those  Members 
who  suppoiled  this  conference  report  I  hope 
this  legisiatibn  will  begin  the  process  of  re- 
stricting the  iwtK)lesale  tiansfer  of  weapons  in 
the  Mkidie  6ast 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1282, 
the  dire  emergency  appropriations  bill.  Many 
of  ttw  spending  provisfons  ttiat  are  in  this  bill 
are  neitt>er  dire  nor  emergency.  In  addrtion, 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  had  the  good 
sense  to  add  to  ttie  bill  a  proviskxi  to  cut  off 
akl  to  our  farmer  ally  Jordan,  yet  the  versfon 
before  us  today  alk)ws  the  President  to  con- 
tinue providing  akl  if  he  so  desires. 

We  have  spent  the  past  decade  cutting  do- 
mestic progHams.  Hometessness,  rising  crime 
rates,  a  decaying  transportation  infrastoxicture. 
and  dedining  academic  achievement  are  just 
a  few  of  the  problems  here  at  home  that  need 
more  of  our  resources. 

With  all  dge  respect  to  the  Presklent,  for  he 
has  proven  Nmself  to  be  an  excellent  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  State  Department  has 
made  some  ipretty  bad  cho«»s  about  who  in 
the  MkJdIe  Cast  deserves  foreign  aid.  If  you 
will  remember  back  to  July  27,  1990,  5  days 
before  Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait,  the 
Bush  admini^ration  was  urging  this  Congress 
to  titjst  its  judgment  and  to  continue  supplying 
Iraq  with  U.S.  taxpayer  subsklized  export 
credtts— even  as  Saddam's  troops  were  mass- 
ing atong  tha  Kuwaiti  border.  In  1989.  we  sup- 
plied Iraq  wi^  $1  biNkxi  in  export  credit  guar- 
antees.        I 

The  time  t)as  come  to  say  "no"  to  dntators 
and  monardts.  If  we  must  spend  this  money 
on  foreign  eountiies.  ttien  why  not  Poland, 
Czechosiavalda,  or  our  Latin  American  allies 
in  fighting  ttie  war  on  drugs.  I  know  this  is  a 
radical  klea,  but  we  couM  even  spend  some  of 
this  money  li^  New  Jersey,  a  State  whose  tax- 
payers get  tile  least  for  what  they  pay  in  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Better  yet^  I  have  an  even  more  radnal 
klea.  We  co«d  simply  not  spend  the  money, 
after  all  I  do  believe  we  have  a  slight  defk:it 
problem  here  at  home. 

King  Hussein  is  not  a  reliable  ally.  Instead 
of  properly  critidzing  tt>e  atrocities  committed 
by  Saddam,  or  even  just  staying  neutral,  he 
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sided  with  Saddam  and  falsety  accused  U.S. 
forces  of  waging  war  against  all  Moslems.  In 
addWon.  U.S.  forces  found  evidence  ttut  Jor- 
dan was  supplying  ammunition  to  Iraqi  forces 
long  after  the  U.N.  embargo  was  put  in  place. 

Cutting  off  aid  to  Jordan,  until  such  a  time 
in  ttie  future  that  such  aid  would  appear  to  be 
a  wise  investment,  is  merely  common  sense. 
It  is  unthinkat)le  tturt  U.S.  tax  dollars  continue 
to  flow  to  a  country  tturt  tried  to  undermine  the 
U.N.  effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  and  that  supplied 
munitions  that  were  aimed  at  U.S.  troops  arxl 
Kuwaiti  civilians. 

Since  it  appears  ttiat  we  wiN  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  supply  aid  to  Jordan,  I  am 
introducing  legisiation  to  ban  all  United  States 
aid  to  Jordan  arxl  to  erxj  Jordan's  MFN  trad- 
mQ  status.  Unlike  similar  legislation  that  has 
been  irrtroduced,  my  biH  cuts  off  all  aid  until 
such  time  as  this  Congress  believes  that  the 
aid  should  be  restored. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITI'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  api)eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  379,  nays  11, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  62] 

YEAS— 379 

Atercroinbl6 

Broomfleld 

Davis 

AlexuKler 

Browder 

delaOam 

Allard 

Brown 

DeFazlo 

ABdenon 

Brace 

DeLaoro 

Andrew*  (ME) 

Bryant 

DeLay 

AndiewKNJ) 

Banning 

Derrick 

AndramrrX) 

Bnrton 

Dickinson 

Annanik) 

Byron 

Dicks 

AnUiony 

Dlzon 

Applente 

Camp 

Donnelly 

Archer 

Canvbell  <CA) 

Dooley 

AUdne 

CampbeU  (CO) 

DooUttle 

BaochiH 

Caidln 

Dor(an(ND) 

Baker 

Carper 

Doman  (CA) 

Ballencer 

Carr 

Downey 

BaireU 

Chandler 

Dreler 

BaitOD 

Chapman 

Doncan 

Batsmaa 

Clement 

Darbln 

Betlenaon 

Coble 

Eariy 

Bennett 

Coleman  (MO) 

Eckart 

BenUey 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Berenter 

ColUns  (MI) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bennan 

Combeet 

Edwards  (TX) 

Benu 

CkHMUt 

Emenon 

BUtra; 

Cooper 

Eiwel 

Blllrakla 

CoateUo 

Eiyllah 

Blltoy 

Coochlln 

Erdrelch 

Boehlert 

Coz(CA) 

Espy 

Boehner 

Ooz(IL) 

Brans 

BoBlor 

Coyne 

Fasoell 

Bona 

Cramer 

FaweU 

Crane 

FaHo 

Brewater 

Cnnnlncham 

Felchan 

Biuu>i 

Darden 

Fields 

Fish 

Lowoy  (NT) 

Foglletu 

Loken 

Ford  (MI) 

MachUey 

Frank  (MA) 

Markey 

Franks  (CT) 

Martin 

Froet 

Mavrooles 

Oallecly 

MaaoU 

Oallo 

McCandleas 

Oaydoe 

McOoskey 

Oejdenson 

McCrery 

Gekss 

McCordy 

Gephardt 

McDade 

Oeren 

McDermott 

Olbbons 

McEwen 

Gllchrest 

McOrath 

GUlmor 

McHogh 

Otlman 

McMillan  (NO 

GUckman 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Goodllnt: 

McNolty 

OordoD 

Meyers 

Goae 

MAime 

GradlBon 

Michel 

Orandy 

MiUer  (CA) 

Gray 

MUlerCWA) 

Green 

MlneU 

Goarlnl 

Mink 

Ounderson 

Moakley 

Hall  (OH) 

Molinarl 

HaU(TX) 

Mollohan 

Hamilton 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Hancock 

Moorbead 

Hansen 

Moran 

Hams 

Manila 

Hastert 

Morrison 

Hayes  (LA) 

Mrasek 

Heney 

Murphy 

Heftier 

MnrUia 

Henry 

Myers 

Herrer 

Nscle 

Hertel 

Natcher 

Hoarland 

Neal(MA) 

Hobson 

Neal  (NO 

Hochbraeckner 

Nichols 

HoUoway 

Nowak 

Hopkins 

Oakar 

Horn 

Oberstar 

Horton 

Obey 

Hoochton 

Olln 

Hoyer 

Ortls 

Habbard 

OrtOB 

Hnckaby 

Owens  (UT) 

Hncbes 

Oxley 

Hunter 

Packard 

Hotto 

Pallone 

Hyde 

Panetu 

Inhofe 

Parker 

Ireland 

Patterson 

James 

Pazon 

Jefferson 

Payne  (NJ) 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Payne  (VA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Peaae 

Jones  (GA) 

Peloai 

Jontx 

Penny 

Kan)orskl 

Perkins 

Kaptar 

Peterson  (FL) 

Ksslch 

Peterson  (MN) 

Kennedy 

Petri 

Kennelly 

Pickett 

KUdee 

Pickle 

Kleccka 

Porter 

Kluc 

Poahard 

Kolbe 

Price 

Kolter 

PnneU 

Kopetakl 

QoUlen 

Kostmayer 

RahaU 

Kyi 

Ramstad 

Lacomarslno 

Raiwel 

Lancaster 

Ravenel 

Lantos 

lUcnU 

LaRoooo 

Rhodes 

Laofhlln 

Richardson 

Leach 

RlRS 

Lehman  (CA) 

RinaMo 

Lehman  (FL) 

Ritter 

Levin  (MI) 

Roberts 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roe 

LewU(aA) 

Roemer 

LKhtfoot 

Rocers 

Uplnskl 

Rohrabacher 

Uvlncston 

Roa-Lehtinen 

Lone 

Rom 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roth 

Rookema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santonun 

Sarpalios 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheoer 

Schlfr 

Schroeder 

Schalxe 

Schomer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shnster 

SUcorskl 

Sisisky 

Skscci 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaochter  (NT) 

Slaorhter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stacgers 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Stadds 

Stomp 

Sondquist 

SweU 

Swift 

Synar 

Tsllon 

Tanner 

Taozln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Thornton 

Toires 

Towns 

TraAcant 

Itaxler 

UMoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jart 

Vento      ' 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vocanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

WUliams 

Wilaon 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toao((AK) 

Toonf  (FL) 

ZeUfl 

Zimmer 


Collins  (IL) 
Conyers 
Delloms 
Dymally 


Ackerman 

Armey 

Asptn 

AoCoin 

Barnard 

Boxer 

Bostamante 

Clay 

Cllncer 

Daanemeyer 

Dii«ell 

Dwyer 

Flake 

FordCTN) 


NAYS— 11 

(}onsalei 
Hayes  (IL) 
Nossle 
Owens  (NT) 


Savace 
Waahlnttoi 

Waters 


NOT  VOTING— « 

Olngrich 
Hatcher 


Mataol 

MoCoUom 

MUIer(OB) 

Bay 

Reed 

Rldce 

Rostenkowskl 

Smith  (TX) 

BtaUli«B 

Stenholra 

TotrtoeUl 

Udall 

Wazman 


Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

LaFaloe 

Lent 

LevlBe(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Manton 

Martenee 

Martlnes 

D  1213 

Mr.  CONYERS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  STUMP  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  azmounced 
as  al>ove  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  ttiis  mormng  in  a  meeting  with  my 
constituents  in  Rhode  Island,  and  as  a  resuR 
I  missed  this  mornings'  votes.  Had  I  twen  hare 
I  woukl  have  voted  in  favor  of  both  H.R.  1281. 
dire  emergency  supptemental  appropriatfons 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  H.R.  1282,  the 
dire  emergency  supptemenlal  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  as  I  voted  wtien  ttw  original  tiils 
were  considered  in  ttie  House. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (ISr. 
McNULTT).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  today,  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement are  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  17:  Page  4.  line  34. 
strike  out  [S437.000.0001  and  insert: 
U25M0.000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHl'l'l'KM 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTKN  moves  tluit  the  Hoose  r»c«de 
Crom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  tSO9.eO0.0OO 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cionsent 
that  the  motion  be  conaidered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  jox)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
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the  grentleman  from  Miasissippi  [Mr. 
Whtttkn]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  deslgoate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  18:  Pe«e  5,  line  3, 
strike  out  [S30.000.0001  and  Insert:  S26.300.000. 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEM 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  $62,300,000. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman &x>m  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  Cix>m  Mississippi  [Mr. 

WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  19:  Page  5,  line  9. 
strike  out  [S1.065.100.000I  and  insert: 
tl.05T.300.000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHriTKN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  iiroposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  tS15.600.000. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Uie  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WBITTBN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  AoMndment  Mo.  aO:  Page  5.  line  15. 
strike  oat  [S8I.000.000]  and  Insert:  $64,200,000. 

MOTION  OFRRKD  BT  MR.  WRITTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  WHTTTKN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
trom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  concur  therein 
with  HD)  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ilea  of  the  sum  js-oposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  tl27.450.000. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  t\e  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  tePEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHTTTgN]. 

The  aiotion  was  agreed  to. 

The  I  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  fill  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment ii  1  disagreement. 

The  I  ext  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senat  i  Amendment  No.  21:  Page  6,  strike 
out  line  1 4  to  10. 

U  anON  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  \  inTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion . 
The  ( lerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  W  OTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Itj  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restofle    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendn  ent,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
R&  JEARCH.  Development,  Text  and 
Evaluation 
(transfer  of  funds) 
ri  search,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  army 
For  an  additioncU  amount  for  "Research,  De- 
velovmett.     Test     and     Evaluation,     Army", 
t30.100,a  0. 

RS  iEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION,  AIR  FORCE 

For  am  additional  amount  for  "Research,  De- 
velopmerit.  Test  and  Evaluation,  Air  Force" 
t39.000,0te. 

And  on  line  17,  page  4  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentotties  engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1282,  deleU 
"tSllJJOOOOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•t663JO0  000": 

And  01  line  6,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentati\es  engrossed  bUl,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"tie, 000,(00"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"t25M>.i  00": 

And  ot  line  12.  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives engrossed  bill.  HJl.  1282.  delete 
"S34.600.tOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"t34.a00.il00": 

And  or%  line  18.  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives engrossed  bUl.  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"tlOl  ,200ip00"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"t59,6OO,0O0": 

And  ort  Hne  21,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii^  engrossed  bill,  HJt.  1282,  delete 
"t4OO,OOO,0OO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"t64SJ00,  OOO": 

Arui  ori  line  24,  page  5  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiites  engrossed  bill,  HJt.  1282,  deleU 
"U19,100p00"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"U22,a00jp00": 

And  on  line  3,  page  6  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives engrossed  bUl,  H.R.  1282,  delete 
"t2,700,0(lp"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"tl5.400,dp0". 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Spefekker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentl0man  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHTTTEN]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  Willi  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  texd  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Aijendment  No.  24:  Page  6,  line  25, 
strike  out  alt  after  "amounts:"  over  to  arui  in- 
cluding "16.300.000,000"  in  line  2  on  page  7  and 
insert:  for  Operation  and  maintenance, 
t7,000,000,00a^  for  Procurement.  t2. 750. 000. 000. 

MOTIO^  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHI^TEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHiTipi  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  Numbered  24,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  ametidment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert:  for  Operation  and 
maintenance..  t6. 000. 000. 000:  for  Procurement. 
1 1,872. 700. 000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1993:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  not  make  any 
transfer  froiii  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  De- 
fense Fund  or  from  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  for 'combat  costs  until  the  seventh 
day  after  notifying  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  any  such 
transfer.        i 

Mr.  MceJaDE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman froin  Pennsylvania? 

There  wa*  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  ii  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

WHTTTEN].    I 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  |designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  diskgreement. 

The  text  bf  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: ' 

Senate  Amendment  No.  26:  Page  8,  line  4, 
after  "Fund"  insert:  and  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Accent. 

MOnOlj  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHl'jri'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whjttbn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  concur  therein: 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman froii  Pennsylvania? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
tiie  gentleman  fi:^m  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  jiro  temiwre.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  27:  Page  S,  line  3, 
after  "Fund"  insert:  and  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
ftom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  32:  Page  10.  after 
line  19,  insert: 

SBC.  105.  (a)  All  eQtUpment.  supplies,  and 
other  materials  (including,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  construction  equipment  and 
construction  materials  described  in  subsection 
(b))  of  the  United  States  that,  after  August  1, 
1990,  voere  transported  to  or  procured  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  use 
of  the  armed  forces  of  any  other  member  country 
of  the  ntulttnatlonal  coalition  participating  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  shall  be  removed  from 
the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
United  States  military  installation  outside  the 
United  States  and  the  Middle  East  as  soon  <u 
practicable  in  confunction  with  the  removal  of 
such  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Middle  East. 

(b)  The  construction  eguipment  and  construc- 
tion rnaterials  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are 
construction  eguipment  and  construction  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  of  military  facili- 
ties for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  East  in  connection  with  Operation 
DetertStorm. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
equipment,  supply,  or  material  that— 

(1)  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  government 
and  has  negligible  vahie,  or 

(2)  is  to  remain  under  the  control  of  United 
States  forces  in  the  region,  or 

(3)  is  to  be  stored  in  the  Middle  East  as 
prepositioned  equipment  and  material  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(4)  has  been  expended,  depleted,  or  rendered 
unusable. 

(d)  The  President  shall  attempt  to  obtain  reim- 
bursement from  the  government  of  each  country 
in  the  Middle  East  for  the  cost  to  the  United 


States  of  materials  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
that  are  not  removed  from  that  country  because 
of  impracticality. 

(e)  No  equipment,  supply,  or  material  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  or  which  was  captured  from 
Iraq  by  United  States  forces  in  the  context  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  may  be  transferred  to 
the  government  or  any  entity  of  any  foreign 
country  in  the  Middle  Bast  unless  the  President 
first  notifies  Congress  of  the  proposed  transfer 
and,  after  the  date  on  which  Congress  receives 
the  notification.  Congress  enacts  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  specifically  authoriang  the  proposed 
transfer. 

(f)  The  President  shall  notify  Congress  of  the 
proposed  storage  of  any  equipment,  supply,  or 
material  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  in  a 
prepositioned  status  referred  to  in  subsection 
(c)(3). 

(g)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  and  Senate  sixty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  on  the  quantity,  condition, 
value,  disposition  and  manner  of  seizure  of  all 
enemy  equipment  falling  under  the  control  or 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  as  u>ell  as 
all  enemy  equipment  falling  under  the  control  of 
allied  forces,  within  the  Desert  Storm  theater  of 
operations. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "material"  shall  include  all  lethal  and 
non-lethal  instruments  of  war  and  their  sup- 
porting elements,  components  and 
subcomponents. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  107.  (a)  All  equipment,  supplies,  and 
other  materials  (including  construction  equip- 
ment and  construction  materials  described  in 
subsection  (b))  of  the  United  States  that,  after 
August  1,  1990,  were  transported  to  or  procured 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  any  other  member 
country  of  the  multinational  coalition  partici- 
pating in  Operation  Desert  Storm  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  be  removed  from 
the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
United  States  military  installation  outside  the 
United  States  and  the  Middle  East  as  soon  as 
practicable  in.  confunction  unth  the  removal  of 
such  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Middle  East. 

(b)  The  construction  equipment  and  construc- 
tion materials  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are 
construction  equipment  and  construction  mate- 
rials used  in  the  coristruction  of  military  facili- 
ties for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  East  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
equipment,  supply,  or  material  that— 

(1)  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  government 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e):  or 

(2)  has  negligible  value;  or 

(3)  is  to  remain  under  the  control  of  United 
States  forces  in  the  region:  or 

(4)  is  to  be  stored  in  the  Middle  East  as 
prepositioned  equipment  and  material  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(5)  has  been  expended,  depleted,  or  rendered 
unusoMe;  or 

(S)  has  been  formally  notified  to  Congress 
prior  to  March  20.  1991.  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 
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(d)  The  President  should  attempt  to  obtain  re- 
imbursement from  the  government  of  each  coun- 
try in  the  Middle  East  for  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  materials  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
that  are  not  removed  from  that  country  because 
of  impracticality. 

(e)  Except  as  deemed  essential  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  Central 
Command  for  the  conduct  of  the  tear  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  prior  to  a  permanent  cease-fire,  no 
equipment,  supply  or  material  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  which  was  captured  from  Iraq  by 
United  States  forces  in  the  context  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  may  be  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment or  any  entity  of  any  foreign  country  in  the 
Middle  East  except  as  provided  through  the  reg- 
ular notification  procedures  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(f)  The  President  shall  notify  Congress  of  the 
proposed  storage  of  any  equipment,  supply,  or 
material  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  in  a 
prepositioned  status  referred  to  in  subsection 
(C)(4). 

(g)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  CommU- 
tees  on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  sixty 
days  after  the  enactmera  of  this  Act.  on  the 
quantity,  condition,  value,  disposition,  and 
manner  of  seizure  of  all  enemy  equipment  fall- 
ing under  the  control  or  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  all  enemy  equipment 
falling  under  the  control  of  allied  forces,  within 
the  Desert  Storm  theater  of  operations. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "material"  shall  include  all  lethal  and 
non-lethal  instruments  of  war  and  their  sup- 
porting elements,  components  and 
subcomponents. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  33  Page  10,  after 
line  18,  insert: 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report,  in  both  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  forms,  on  the  redeployment 
in  the  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  that  were  deployed  in  the  Peisian  Gulf 
area  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(b)  The  report  shall  contain  the  following  in- 
formation: 

(1)  A  detailed  specifications  of  the  costs  of  the 
reduction  in  such  forces. 

(2)  The  schedule  for  returning  such  forces  to 
the  United  States  or  other  locatioiu  from  which 
the  forces  were  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  in  connection  unth  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(3)  The  size  and  con^nsition  of  any  element  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  that  will 
remain  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  after  fiscal  year 
1991. 
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(4)  A  detailed  discxission  of  any  arrangement 
for  a  United  States  military  presence  that  has 
been  made  or  is  expected  to  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  in  the  Middle  East,  in- 
dvding  any  such  arrangerrtent  that  is  expected 
to  result  from  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  such  a  country. 

(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  "Operation  Desert 
Storm"  means  Operation  Desert  Shield,  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  any  related  successive 
operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  dlsa«rreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  lOe.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report. 
In  both  classified  and  unclassified  forms,  on 
the  redeployment  of  the  forces  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  that  were  de- 
ployed in  the  Perisan  Gulf  area  in  connec- 
tion with  Operation  Deeert  Storm. 

(b)  The  report  shall  contain  the  following 
information: 

(1)  A  detailed  specification  of  the  costs  of 
the  redaction  in  such  forces. 

(2)  The  schedule  for  returning  such  forces 
to  the  United  States  or  other  locations  from 
which  the  forces  were  deployed  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

(3)  The  siae  and  composition  of  any  ele- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  that  will  remain  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  after  fiscal  year  1991. 

(4)  A  detailed  discussion  of  any  arrange- 
ment for  a  United  States  military  presence 
that  has  been  made  or  is  expected  to  be  made 
to  the  government  of  any  country  in  the 
Middle  East. 

(0)  In  this  section,  the  term  "Operation 
Deeert  Storm"  means  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  any  re- 
lated Buoceaaive  operations  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McDADE  (durin«r  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  jointed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman ftx>m  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  Cram  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHrrncM]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  34:  Page  10,  after 
llneU.  insert: 

Sk.  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwiae  made  available  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  lavo  shall  be  available  for 
tola,  crodUa,  or  guarantees  for  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  any  country  that  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  contribute  resources  to  defray  any  of 


the 
made 


coiis 
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of  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  has  not 
contributions. 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motic  a. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Vhitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Crom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  concur  therein 
with  ail  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amencftnent,  insert: 

Sec.\109.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  late  shall  be  available  for 
sales,  <tredits,  or  guarantees  for  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  any  country  that  has  made  a  commit- 
ment w  contribute  resources  to  defray  any  of 
the  co^  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  that 
has  not  fulfilled  its  commitment. 

Sec.  no.  The  establishment  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  by  this  Act  and  the 
establUhment  of  a  icorking  capital  account  pur- 
suant tp  title  I  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Sup- 
plemetdal  Authorisation  and  Personnel  Benefits 
Act  of  \J991  shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  as 
establiihment  of  the  same  account  in  the  Treas- 
ury.    I 

,  and  (*t  page  10.  delete  lines  1,2,  3  and  4  of  the 
House  0/  Representatives  engrossed  bill,  H.R. 
1282,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sra  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Pasian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  shall 
be  used  for  fuel  price  increases.". 

Mr. ,  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gsntleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttien]. 
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motion  was  agreed  to. 


action  was  taken  on  the  several 


PRO^to^^G    for    adjournment 

THE    HOUSE    FROM    FRIDAY, 

MAllCH    22,     1991,     TO     TUESDAY. 

9,     1991,     AND     ADJOURN- 

ME|rr  OR   RECESS   OF  THE   SEN- 

FROM    FRIDAY.    MARCH    22, 

OR    SATURDAY,    MARCH    23. 

TO  TUESDAY.  APRIL  9,  1991 


1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Hes.  106)  and  ask  for  its  inmie- 
diate  :onsideration. 

Thei  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106 

Resoked  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  when  the  House  ad- 
journs; on  the  legislative  day  of  Friday, 
Marchj22,  1961,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clocll  meridian  on  Tuesday,  April  9, 1991,  or 
until  ip  o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day 
after  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when 
the  Sttiate  recesses  or  adjourns  on  Friday, 


Manh  22,  1991 


March  22  or  Saturday,  March  23,  1991,  pursu- 
ant to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority  Lead- 
er, or  his  designee,  it  stand  in  recess  or  stand 
adjourned  until  2:30  post  meridian  on  Tues- 
day, April  9,  1991,  or  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian on  the  second  day  after  Members  are  no- 
tified to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  concurrent  resolution,  whichever  occurs 
first.  ' 

SEiC.  2.  Ime  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Ueader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  coi^current  resolution  was  agreed 


to.  i 

A  motipn 
the  table. 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


PEIteONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LEVMS  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  illness  in  the  family.  I  was  unable  to  partici- 
pate In  th«  business  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative^ on  March  22.  1991.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  \fould  have  voted  as  follows: 

March  22. 1991: 

Rollcall  qO.  To  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port to  H.Ri  1282.  "no." 

Rollcall  Si.  H.R.  1282.  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental, tno." 

Rollcall  6)2.  H.R.  1281,  Desert  Storm  supple- 
mental, "yea." 


L 


LEOISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  i)er^ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minttte.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  infornt  Members  as  to  what  to  ex- 
pect for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  only  possibility 
of  an  additional  vote  would  occur  if  the 
other  body  were  to  change  these  re- 
ports that  we  have  now  sent  over  to 
them  approved.  The  one  area  in  which 
there  copld  be  an  amendment,  al- 
though w^  do  not  know  that  there  will 
be  an  amendment,  would  be  in  the  area 
that  the  House  considered  earlier  today 
and  did  n^t  make  a  change. 

a  1220 

If  that  were  to  happen,  if  it  were  to 
pass  in  uhe  other  body,  then  there 
could  be  the  need  for  further  votes 
here.  Bui  we  do  not  know  that  that 
will  be  tlie  case,  and  Members,  if  they 
would  let.ve  now  and  not  be  here  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  could  prob- 
ably avoil  further  votes.  But  we  can- 
not nmki  an  ironclad  guarantee  that 
there  will  not  be  further  votes.  But 
that  will  be  the  only  possibility  of  a 
vote. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
srleldlng. 
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It  is  hlgrhly  unlikely  that  they  will 
make  a  change  over  there,  we  are  in- 
formed. Is  that  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Yes,  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding as  well. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  But  to  be  safe,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  stay  around  just 
incase? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  one  wanted  to  be 
100  percent  safe  they  would  not  leave. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  you  were  Congress- 
man Bill  Natcher  you  would  stay 
here? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  I  were  Congress- 
man Bill  Natcher,  as  always  I  would 
be  here,  and  present,  and  ready. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  TODAY 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses today,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTy).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  firom  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  10,  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday, 
AprU  10. 1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
MAKE  APPOINTMENTS  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  LAW  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Tuesday.  April  9,  1991.  the  Speaker  and 
the  minority  leader  be  authorized  to 
accept  resignations  and  to  make  ap- 
pointments authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman f^m  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Decem- 
ber 9,  1991,  will  mark  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  entry  into  World  War 
n.  Some  16  million  Americans  fought 
in  this  war  and  405,000  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  with  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  this  country  and  its  pursuit 
of  global  freedom. 

As  we  turn  our  attention  to  honoring 
the  men  and  women  who  fought  brave- 
ly in  the  Persian  Gulf,  somehow,  we. 
Americans,  have  failed  to  honor  the 
sacrifices  of  Americans  in  World  War 
n.  Strangely,  there  is  no  memorial  in 
Washington.  DC.  that  honors  the  brav- 
ery of  American  Veterans  of  World  War 

n. 

So.  today.  I  wish  to  introduce  the 
World  War  n  Veterans'  Memorial  and 
Museum  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  memorial  on 
Federal  land  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  honor  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  served  in  World  War  n. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  memorial  and  mu- 
seum with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  consultation 
with  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission, 
the  National  Archives,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  An  advisory  com- 
mission, which  will  include  World  War 
n  veterans  and  eminent  historians  of 
the  period,  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  both  Chambers  of  Con- 
gress to  obtain  financial  and  public 
support  for  the  development  of  the  mu- 
seum. 

Recognizing  the  difficult  budgetary 
situation  in  which  this  coimtry  finds 
itself,  I  have  addressed  the  need  to  gen- 
erate the  revenue  to  finance  this  me- 
morial. Today,  I  also  am  Introducing 
the  World  War  n  Conmiemoratlve  Coin 
Act  of  1991,  a  bill  that  authorizes  the 
minting  of  coins  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  World  War  n.  Surcharges  re- 
ceived firom  the  sale  of  the  coins  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  separate  account 
until  Congress  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  memorial.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  100  percent  of 
the  surcharges  will  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
mission to  establish  the  memorial. 

Future  generations  of  Americans  will 
benefit  from  the  lessons  of  World  War 
n  imparted  by  this  memorial.  Only  a 
national  memorial  can  honor  veterans 
both  deceased  and  living  who  carried 
this  Nation  to  victory  and  preserved 
the  principles  of  democracy  in  a  free 
world. 


)r.  I  thank 
leader  for 


COMMEMORATING  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  U.S.  ENTRY 
INTO  WORLD  WAR  H 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 


THE  COBRA  DISPLACED  FAMILY 
AMENDMENTS  ACT 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermls8ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PEUX>SI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  COBRA  Displaced 
Family  Amendments  Act  of  1991.  This 
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legislation  would  assist  qualified 
spouses  of  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents to  maintain  access  to  health  care 
in  the  case  of  death,  divorce,  or  legal 
separation. 

Access  to  quality  health  care  is  one 
of  the  major  issues  facing  this  Nation. 
Many  rational  proposals  to  provide 
universal  access  to  health  care  have 
been  introduced  this  session.  The  long- 
term  solution  to  the  health  care  access 
problem  will  likely  require  a  move 
away  from  employer-based  coverage  to- 
ward a  single  payer  system. 

Unfortunately  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  yet  to  meet  a  proposal  for  in- 
creasing access  to  health  care  that 
they  find  acceptable.  If  these  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  resolved,  then  Con- 
gress must— in  the  short  term— look 
for  ways  of  filling  gape  in  the  existing 
employer-based  system.  This  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  does  exactly  that. 

This  bill  would  allow  a  limited  num- 
ber of  people,  who  currently  face  the 
loss  of  group  insurance  coverage,  to  re- 
main in  their  employer-based  health 
plan  while  not  affecting  the  budget 
agreement  designed  to  reduce  Federal 
deficit  spending.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 


PROTECT  THE  TURTLES 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
the  Japanese  are  continuing  to  be 
spoilers  of  the  environment  and,  are 
protesting  the  United  States  effort  to 
protect  the  endangered  hawksbill  sea 
turtle.  Wisely,  Secretaries  Robert 
Mosbacher  and  Manuel  Lujan  both 
have  acted  under  American  law  to  stop 
this  senseless  slaughter  of  hawksbill 
sea  turtles.  Hopefully,  President  Bush 
will  discuss  this  matter  with  Prime 
Minister  KaifU  at  their  next  meeting.  If 
no  immediate  agreement  is  reached, 
then  I  hope  President  Bush  would  im- 
pose sanctions  on  Japan  for  this  car- 
nage. 

Japan  signed  the  1975  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species,  but  it  continues  to  do  as 
Japan  pleases  through  a  loophole  in 
the  Convention.  Japan  has  imported 
252,000  hawksbill  turtle  shells  since  1981 
to  use  in  eyeglass  frames,  combs,  jew- 
elry, and  the  lavtties  for  fbshion-con- 
scious  Japanese. 

Japan  has  threatened  to  retaliate 
United  States  efforts,  perhaps  with 
pearls.  Turtles  cannot  be  equated  with 
pearls.  If  the  Japanese  want  to  retali- 
ate against  the  United  States  for  pro- 
tecting the  turtles— then  let  them  go 
play  marbles  with  their  i>earls. 
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PROTECT  OUB  CHILDREN  FmST 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  things  I  think  we  should  look  at 
in  this  difUcult  period  is  what  would 
happen  if  the  average  American  family 
sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table  in  eco- 
nomic downturn  times  who  would  they 
really  penalize  first.  What  we  would 
find  is  the  American  family  would  ab- 
solutely never  say,  "Well,  we'll  have 
the  children  do  without  shots,"  or, 
"We'll  have  the  children  do  without 
shoes,"  or,  "We  won't  have  the  chil- 
dren go  to  school  because  if  they  go  to 
school  it  costs  us  more  money." 

The  average  American  family  knows 
how  to  set  its  budget  priorities,  even  in 
difficult  times,  and  the  last  thing  that 
they  would  take  on  are  their  children. 
They  would  attempt  to  hold  their  chil- 
dren as  harmless  as  possible  firom  any 
economic  downturn. 

Unfortunately,  something  happens  to 
that  common  sense  when  it  gets  to 
Washington,  DC.  Here  we  are  in  a  very 
difficult  economic  time,  running  tre- 
mendous deficits,  and  we  are  lashed  in 
with  a  budget  that  forces  us  to  throw 
children  overboard  first. '  They  are 
going  to  inherit  this  debt,  which  is  out- 
rageous, and  we  are  now  shortchanging 
them  with  the  ability  to  be  able  to  pay 
off  that  debt. 

If  we  do  not  focus  on  this  we  are 
going  to  be  in  great  trouble  for  Ameri- 
ca's future,  and  I  see  no  way  we  can 
continue  to  be  competitive.  The  CEO's 
of  American  conmrations  are  now  talk- 
ing about  this,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  body  over  the  recess  talks  to 
the  average  American  family,  and  I 
think  they  will  see  that  this  kind  of 
budgetary  sense  makes  sense. 

Protect  children  first.  Hold  them 
harmless.  They  did  not  cause  the  debt 
and  they  should  not  be  the  ones  fo- 
cused upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 
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in  tlie  Standard  Industrial  Clfwsifica- 
tion  Manual  published  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  in  effect 
on  Nftvember  26,  1990. 

I  01230 

Thf  bill  and  report  language  of  the 
confi^nce  report  is  broader  than  what 
was  in  the  Senate  documents,  but  does 
not  itiake  specific  reference  to  the  SIC 
Code!  0181  or  other  industry  classifica- 
tion podes.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
Mr.  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  of  Appropriations 
in  tte  House,  and  he  agrees  that  the 
term  "greenhouses  and  nurseries"  still 
is  inl  ended  to  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited ;o,  those  enterprises  whose  busi- 
ness operations  are  described  in  SIC 
Code  0181. 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  TO 
GREENHOUSES  AND  NURSERIES 

(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
version  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  included  a  provision  that 
would  grant  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration authority  to  provide  dis- 
aster assistance  loans  for  greenhouses 
and  nurseries  that  suffered  damage  as  a 
result  of  the  November  1990  fioods  in 
Washington  State.  That  provision  and 
the  accompanying  report  language 
clarified  that  the  terms  "greenhouses" 
and  "nurseries"  included,  but  were  not 
necessarily  limited  to,  those  enter- 
prises whose  business  operations  are 
described  in  SIC  Code  0181,  a  four-digit 
code  assigned  to  the  industry  category 


THIS 


TIME     OUR     TROOPS     KNEW 
WAS    SOLIDLY   BEHIND 


AMERICA 
THSM 

Th(  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previjus  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemi  Ji  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
is  reoognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
troopB  coming  home  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  Will  never  forget  the  love  and  sup- 
port they  have  gotten  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  back  home. 

As  an  example  of  that  love  and  sup- 
port t  would  like  to  read  you  a  letter 
from  14-year-old  Jennifer  Dancy  from 
Eaizairllle,  NY,  which  was  printed  in 
the  lludson  Register-Star. 

Jeqnifer  wrote  this  letter  because  she 
was  %o  worried  about  the  effect  the 
anti\4ar  demonstrations  might  have  on 
our  troops. 

An^  Mr.  Speaker,  she  had  good  rea- 
son t*  worry. 

When  I  visited  the  troops  a  few  days 
beforfe  Desert  Storm  began,  and  again 
last  i^eekend,  they  expressed  the  same 
concerns  to  me  personally. 

We  all  remember  how  troop  morale 
and  k  jnerica's  resolve  was  undermined 
by  pi  3SS  coverage  and  antiwar  protests 
durin  f  the  Vietnam  war. 

Th<  same  thing  could  very  easily 
have  'happened  In  this  war,  with  CNN 
bringing  scenes  of  flag  burners  right  to 
our  ttoope  in  the  desert. 

All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  thank 
God  tftiis  time  our  troops  knew  America 
was  Solidly  behind  them,  and  thank 
God  for  young  patriots  like  Jennifer 
DancF. 

And  now,  I  would  like  to  read  you  her 
lette^. 
For  t^  anti-war  supporters 

This  l8  hereby  for  those  who  are  protesting 
against  the  war  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

War' has  broken  out,  January  16th,  1991,  at 
7:00  p4n.  The  shock  and  threat  of  war  has  hit 
us,  aitd  we  accept  that  fact.  We  all  believe 
dlffer^tly.  Some  believe  war  is  wrong,  some 
believ^  it  is  right.  But  is  it  wrong  or  right? 
Or  is  it  something  that  has  to  be  done?  We've 
tried  peace,  we've  tried  waiting.  We've  tried 
to  negotiate.  We've  tried  everything,  and  at 
last  we've  declared  war. 
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We  are  kt  war.  There  is  no  changing  it.  I 
wish  we  could,  but  the  best  we  Americans 
can  do  Is  support  our  fellow  American 
troops.  Pnotestors  can  not  stop  the  war.  nei- 
ther can  stopporters.  All  of  you  protestors  are 
putting  doubt  in  our  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ily and  fciends.  Why  can't  you  accept  that 
we  are  in  war  and  that  America  fights  for 
what  it  believes?  America  must  prove  we  are 
a  world  power  and  a  strong  country. 

By  protesting,  it  shows  our  weaknesses.  Of 
course  wq  can  share  our  opinions,  this  is 
America,  we  have  that  right.  We  have  the 
right  to  protest.  But  Is  protesting  right?  In- 
stead of  protesting,  support  our  troops.  In 
the  end  yqu  would  be  doing  a  lot  more. 

Don't  b<im  the  flag,  hang  one.  Don't  make 
anti-war  signs,  put  up  encouraging  ones. 
Don't  protest  against  war  and  our  soldiers, 
support  it!  because  we  cannot  change  it.  So, 
why  not  make  the  best  of  it?  Hang  those  yel- 
low ribboas.  Show  the  soldiers  we  care!  For 
one  day,  they  shall  be  home.  There  will  be 
deaths,  there  will  be  hearts  broken.  But  this 
is  America  and  they  are  fighting  for  our  fu- 
ture and  our  independence. 

So  if  you  want  to  go  protest,  nobody  is 
stopping  you.  But  just  remember  this:  Our 
family  an4  friends  are  over  there  fighting  for 
us.  And  ^ere  you  are  supporting  Saddam 
Hussein  by  showing  him  how  we  Americana 
are  weak. 

For  the4  we  may  pull  out,  but  we  will  pull 
out  as  failures.  If  they  come  out  with  our 
supixjrt  and  love,  they'll  know  they've  ac- 
complished something.  This  is  America,  no 
one  can  walk  all  over  us.  For  you  supporters, 
keep  supporting.  That's  the  best  we  can  do. 
And  as  I6r  you  protestors,  think  it  over. 
These  are  lAmerlcans.  They  need  our  support, 
not  anti-war  treaties.  And  as  for  you  Amer- 
ican troopB.  we  love  you  all,  and  God  bless 
you!         1 

Sincerely, 

I  Jennifer  Dancy, 

I  A  U-year-old  American  Supporter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  you  that 
with  the  wisdom  of  14-year-olds  like 
Jennifer  Dancy,  the  future  of  America 
is  in  good  hands. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  IlREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  fiiend  for  srield- 
ing.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  could  possibly  con- 
firm some  of  the  findings  that  I  came 
back  wi^h  trom  visiting  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  had  the  chance  to  meet  with 
some  Aniericans  not  far  from  Khafji  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  message  that 
came  through  loudly  and  clearly  was 
that  those  who  had  been  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war  said  that  what  they 
had  experienced,  having  been  part  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  was  the  dif- 
ference l)etween  night  and  day  in  the 
treatment  that  they  had  received  as 
members  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  serv- 
ing in  Operation  Desert  Storm  versus 
thefr  service  in  Vietnam.  And  I  won- 
dered; thiit  is  a  brilliant  letter  the  gen- 
tleman hns  submitted  for  the  Record, 
and  I  appreciate  hearing  it  from  this 
young  14-year-old  woman,  and  I  won- 
dered if  the  gentleman  has  in  his  dis- 
trict fou^d  what  I  have  found,  an  over- 
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whelming level  of  support  and  a  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
now  proudly  serving  in  the  military, 
especially  as  it  is  compared  to  their  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  Kuwait  next  week.  I 
was  there  last  weekend.  And  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question,  I  carried 
with  me  400  yards  of  yellow  ribbon 
signed  by  6,000  Americans  from  north- 
em  New  York  with  messages  to  the 
troope  over  there.  That  meant  so  much 
to  them,  because  they  knew  that 
American  people  back  home  were  as 
committed  to  them  as  they  were  to 
standing  up  for  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and,  yes,  what  a  dif- 
ference it  made. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrleld  further,  the  thing 
that  struck  me  when  I  was  meeting 
with  those  Americans  was  that  one 
stood  up  and  said,  "I  have  four  neces- 
sities: Food,  water,  warmth,  and  mail." 
And  when  those  tons  and  tons  of  mail 
were  flowing  in  there  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  obviously  provided  a  great  deal 
of  inspiration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  Mend  for 
yielding  and  congratulate  him  on  tak- 
ing this  special  order. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  marine  myself,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  I  know  his  father 
was  a  marine,  too. 


THE  HUMAN  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COSTS  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  PELOSI]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  prepares  to  de- 
bate the  terms  for  a  formal  end  to  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  as  we 
weigh  the  cost  of  our  share  of  the  allied 
effort  there,  let  us  take  a  moment  to 
reflect  upon  the  human  and  environ- 
mental costs  of  war  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region. 

Before  our  colleagues  leave  the 
Chamber,  I  want  them  to  be  assured 
that  so  many  people  who  were  antiwar 
in  their  sentiments  were,  indeed,  very 
overwhelmingly  supportive  of  the 
troope  and  that  the  two  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  I  know  it  will  be  a  con- 
solation to  him,  because  I  detected 
some  doubt  of  that  £Bu:t  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iraqi  citizens  have 
borne  the  full  brunt  of  Hussein's  ag- 
gression. According  to  a  U.N.  report  re- 
leased Wednesday,  food  prices  have 
risen  1,000  percent,  and  some  foods  can 
only  be  obtained  by  prescription  from  a 
doctor.  Clean  water  is  scarce.  Sewage 
lies  in  puddles  on  the  streets  of  Iraqi 
cities. 

The  United  Nations  has  labled  the 
situation  near  apocalyptic,  and  it  is 


calling  for  immediate  action  to  prevent 
Imminent  disaster. 
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In  Kuwait,  fires  destroyed  6  million 
barrels  of  oil  each  day.  Smoke  and  soot 
threatened  fragile  ecosystems  as  far 
away  as  northern  India.  Over  1  million 
gallons  of  crude  oil,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an 
amount  six  times  the  size  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspill,  blackened  the  beaches 
and  wildlife  habitats  of  gulf  coastal 
areas. 

I  was  pleased  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  of- 
fered a  resolution  the  other  day  declar- 
ing Hussein  an  ecoterrorlst  in  what  we 
did  there  which  was  ecoterrorism.  It  Is 
indeed  that,  but  it  was  also  predictable 
and  likely,  and  a  consequence  of  war 
that  we  cannot  ignore. 

It  is  as  important  to  people's  lives, 
their  living  and  djring,  as  the  air  they 
breathe  and  the  water  they  drink.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  our  troope  deserve 
accolades  for  their  bravery  in  their  per- 
formance in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Iraqi  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren need  our  allied  help  to  save  them 
from  starvation  and  disease.  We  must 
act  quickly,  with  food  and  medical  as- 
sistance, to  prevent  a  catastrophe.  I 
hope  that  the  resolution  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  for  lifting  of  humani- 
tarian embargo  will  be  passed.  It  is 
very  critical  to  the  lives  of  these  peo- 
ple. 

Today,  as  we  pass  the  supplemental 
for  Desert  Shield,  we  shovild  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Iraq  have  just  begun. 

Our  colleagues  will  return  to  the 
floor  to  talk  more  about  the  damage  to 
the  environment  that  has  been  caused 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  lay  it  at  the 
doorstep  of  Saddam  Hussein,  but  it 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  United  States 
that  these  fires  are  burning  and  that 
people  are  having  difficulty  breathing 
in  that  region,  and  that  an  area  as 
closed  in  as  the  Persian  Gulf  has  a 
tragedy  six  times,  as  I  said  before,  six 
times  the  Exxon  Valdez.  More  on  that 
later,  Mr.  Speaker. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  FORMER 
PAGE  ANDREA  SIMKINS 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi].  I 
would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  a  difficult  subject. 

Each  year,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  ladies  auxiliary, 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Broad- 
cast Script  Writing  Contest,  which  is  a 
nationwide  contest.  This  year,  more 
than  138,000  secondary  school  students 
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participated  in  the  contest,  competing 
for  14  national  scholarships,  which 
total  over  S60,000  in  value. 

This  was  distributed  again  to  the  top 
14  winners  frx>m  around  the  country. 
The  contest  theme  this  year  was  "De- 
mocracy—The Vanguard  of  Freedom." 
Each  State  was  entitled  to  have  1  rep- 
resentative selected  to  compete  for  the 
14  scholarships.  The  winning  contest- 
ants from  each  State  came  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  earlier  this  month  for  the 
final  jud^ring,  as  a  great  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  representative  from  Delaware  in 
this  competition  was  Andrea  Simkins, 
who  a  year  or  so  ago  was  actually  a 
page  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. She  is  now  a  junior  in  high 
school  in  Wilmington,  DE.  I  will  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Record  her 
speech,  which  I  personally  find  inspir- 
ing. I  suspect  other  people  will  also. 
Her  speech  is  as  follows: 

Democracy— THE  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  Andrea  Simkins,  Delaware  winner,  199(V 

91  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 

Program) 

From  the  collapse  of  the  walls  of  Jericho 
to  the  demise  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  bells  of 
democracy  are  constantly  ringing  when 
bringing  down  the  barriers  of  rei»«B8ion. 
From  the  rebellious  students  of  Tiananmen 
Square  to  the  apartheid  policy  in  South  Afri- 
ca, people,  both  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  regardless  of  color  or  creed,  are  striv- 
ing for  a  more  democratic  society.  Since  the 
time  of  antiquity,  man  has  desired  freedom 
and  independence  and  now  it  is  not  just  an 
inspiration— it  is  a  reality. 

As  we,  this  fortunate  generation  of  young 
Americans,  venture  through  each  day.  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  and  rights  of  our  great  democ- 
racy, we  often  forget  to  reflect  upon  the 
many  hardships  our  ancestors  endured  in 
order  to  endow  us  with  these  great  and  price- 
less privileges.  It  has  been  almost  one  hun- 
dred years  since  the  first  of  twelve  million 
immigrants  passed  through  the  golden  doors 
of  opportunity  at  Ellis  Island  and  felt  the 
true  reality  of  freedom.  They  realized,  just 
as  I  realize  today,  that  the  difference  in 
countries  is  not  so  mch  the  terrain,  or  the 
poeple,  but  Instead,  it  is  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  liberty  and  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
one's  dignity  through  sweat  and  labor,  free 
enterprise  and  above  all,  individual  incentive 
and  courage.  As  I  gaze  over  my  great-grand- 
parents names  on  the  Wall  of  Fame  at  the 
EUlis  Island  Museum,  tears  come  to  my  eye* 
because  I  relalze  that  this  democratic  coun- 
try generously  opened  Its  arms  to  my  great- 
grandparents  so  that  they  could  taste  all  the 
freedoms  b-om  oppression,  and.  in  turn,  be- 
stow upon  me,  tlu«e  generations  later,  the 
wonderful  opportunity  for  life,  liberty  and 
freedom  of  expression,  so  that  I  may,  with  ef- 
fort, achieve  almost  anything  to  which  I 
may  aspire.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  I  can 
cast  my  vote  for  the  candidate  of  my  choice, 
knowing  that  each  and  every  vote  truly  does 
count.  In  1845  it  was  only  one  vote  which 
made  Texas  part  of  the  United  States,  Five 
years  later  it  was  only  one  vote  which  ad- 
mitted California  to  the  Union  and  in  1875 
one  vote  changed  Prance  from  a  monarchy  to 
a  republic. 

America  strives  to  help  Its  many  Immi- 
grants rebuild  and  restore  their  dreams  in  a 
democratic  society.  Our  mighty  country  haa 
become  the  role  model  of  the  world,  enoonr- 
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tLglBg  Others  to  follow  In  our  footsteps  and 
lead  the  way  to  a  brighter  future  for  all. 
Through  each  struggle  and  strife.  America 
has  offered  a  helping  hand  in  order  to  pro- 
mote solntioDS  along  a  more  democratic  way 
of  life.  I  get  an  overwhelming  patriotic  feel- 
ing when  I  think  of  America's  forefathers 
who  straggled  for  our  independence  and 
carved  my  destiny  as  a  citizen  of  a  demo- 
cratic country.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
In  his  Inaugural  Address  of  January  1961 
stated.  ".  .  .  the  same  revolutionary  beliefs 
for  which  our  forebears  fought  are  still  at 
issue  around  the  globe." 

Prom  the  creators  of  our  Constitution  to 
the  numerous  American  winners  of  the  Nobel 
Prise,  we  have  solved  for  the  betterment  of 
not  only  America,  but  of  the  world.  Ameri- 
cans have  willingly  come  to  aid  other  coun- 
tries and  help  establish  a  democratic  way  of 
life,  as  evidenced  by  over  10.000  volunteers 
who  have  devoted  their  time  to  help  others 
by  Joining  the  Peace  Corps.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  had  a  vision  when  he  stated  to 
Congress.  ".  .  .  democracy  .  .  .  releases  the 
energies  of  every  human  being."  It  is  not  by 
chance  that  Delaware,  the  first  state  to  rat- 
ify our  Constitution,  chose  as  Its  motto 
"Uberty  and  Preedom." 

Democracy  has  always  been  synonymous 
with  livedom  and  so  the  wall  came  tumbling 
down  In  Germany  on  November  9.  1969  and 
once  again  mankind  restored  its  faith  in  a 
democratic  way  of  life.  The  triumphant 
sounds  of  freedom  and  democracy  had  once 
again  been  heard  and  the  integrity  of  an 
independent  nation  had  been  preserved  with 
the  removal  of  such  a  barrier.  We  shall  soon 
hear  more  cracks  in  the  walls,  emancipating 
those  who  have  been  kept  behind  them,  al- 
lowing iwople  an  exodus  from  tyranny  and 
dictatorship.  To  aU  who  yearn  for  democ- 
racy. 'America  is  the  beacon  of  hope,  the  van- 
guard of  Creedom  and  my  wish,  is  that  all 
walls  will  be  replaced  with  liberty,  freedom 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  a  reality  reach- 
able for  mankind  throughout  the  world. 


AMERICA  HAS  NO  CLEAR  RIGHT 
TO  STRIKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  rig-ht  to  strike  was  a  crowning 
achievement  of  Lech  Walesa,  who  is 
now  the  President  of  Poland.  Before  he 
became  President,  the  height  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Solidarity  movement 
In  Poland,  Lech  Walesa  was  able  to  ne- 
gotiate In  a  Communist  government  of 
Poland,  the  right  to  strike,  which  ex- 
isted nowhere  else  In  any  competitive 
country. 

The  right  to  strike  was  negotiated  -by 
Lech  Walesa,  and  It  was  clearly  a  right 
to  strike  without  any  Impediments.  In 
the  language  of  the  negotiations 
achieved  by  Mr.  Lech  Walesa,  they 
clearly  prohibited  the  hiring  of  perma- 
nent replacements  for  striking  work- 
ers. 

I  salute  Lech  Walesa,  who  Is  here  In 
the  United  States  visiting  our  country 
at  this  time.  As  most  will  recall,  when 
Mr.  Walesa  came  as  a  citizen  sometime 
ago.  he  was  one  of  the  few  citizens  al- 
lowed to  address  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 


gress}. We  all  stood  and  cheered,  on 
both  isides  of  the  aisle,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  workers  and  nonworkers, 
people  of  all  income  levels.  We  cheered 
the  hero  from  Poland.  At  that  time,  his 
greatiest  achievement  was  the  fact  that 
ha  hid  gotten  the  right  to  strike  for 
the  Workers  of  Poland. 

In  if\merlca,  we  do  not  have  a  clear 
right  to  strike.  Mr.  Walesa,  who  mod- 
eled much  of  his  own  policies  and  his 
own  movement  on  our  democracy,  will 
be  sliocked  to  know  that  our  workers 
really  do  not  have  a  clear  right  to 
strlk )  In  America. 

At  this  point  in  history,  we  need  to 
take  steps  to  make  certain  that  the 
American  workers  have  the  right  to 
strike.  H.R.  5,  which  is  now  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  H.R.  5  which  has  now  passed  the 
first  burdle,  it  has  now  passed  out  of 
the  »ibcommlttee  on  Labor  Relations, 
and  9.R.  5  will  be  marked  up  in  the  full 
Comitilttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shortly  after  we  return  ftom  the  recess. 
H.R.  15  would  do  a  very  Important 
thingt  H.R.  5,  which  currently  now  has 
isponsors,  would  prohibit  employ- 
om  hiring  permanent  replace- 
for  workers  who  are  out  on 
It  would  prevent  employers 
firom  I  discriminating  against  workers 
who  exercise  their  legal  right  to  strike. 

Here  is  the  problem.  American  work- 
ers l&ve  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  the  right  to  strike.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  do  not  have  that  right.  Con- 
gresslintended  to  give  every  American 
worktr,  or  every  American,  the  right 
to  strike.  When  Congress  enacted  the 
Natiobal  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935, 
Congtess  made  it  clear  that  the  law 
speclllcally  singles  out  the  right  to 
strik*  as  an  activity  which  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected from  employer  reprisals  or  in- 
terference. 

is   the   language   in   the   act: 

ig  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 

ler  to  interfere  with,  impede,  or 

ih,   in   any   way,   the   right   to 

or  to  effect  limitations  or  quall- 

flcatibns  on  that  right". 

Whin  the  National  Labor  Relations 
law  #a8  enacted,  it  was  understood 
from  chat  language  that  we  were  guar- 
antee^ the  right  to  strike.  It  had  to 
be  th*  linchpin  of  the  whole  system  of 
collective  bargaining  in  this  country. 
It  was  essential,  in  order  to  maintain 
what  we  call  an  even  playing  field,  the 
workers  could  not  have  an  even  playing 
field  with  the  employers,  if  the  em- 
ploye^ could  replace  them  with  per- 
man^t  workers.  It  was  understood  by 
Congiiess  that  that  was  what  we  meant 
when  we  said  that  nothing  should  im- 
pede the  right  to  strike. 

Unft>rtunately,  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  in  1938  which  is 
called  the  McKay  Radio  Act  Decision. 
In  th4t  decision,  the  Court  ruled  that 
while  an  employer  is  prohibited  from 
firing;  a  worker  for  engaging  in  a  legal 
strike ,  the  employer  can,  nevertheless. 
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permanently  replace  that  worker.  The 
employer  can  permanently  replace  the 
worker,  tf  the  Supreme  Court  makes 
that  ruling,  and  if  it  sticks,  as  it  has 
down  through  the  years  each  time  it 
has  been  challenged,  then  the  right  to 
strike  Is  not  there  anjrmore.  If  we  can 
be  permanently  replaced,  if  any  worker 
who  goeq  on  strike  knows  not  only  can 
the  employer  hire  temporary  workers 
while  th4  strike  is  going  on  who  has  to 
3rield  to  [the  strike  once  the  strike  is 
settled,  but  can  hire  permanent  re- 
placemeiits,  and  permanent  replace- 
ments means  when  the  strike  is  set- 
tled, if  the  permanent  people  are  there, 
they  ha^e  to  stand  in  line  and  wait 
until  th^  die  or  resign  or  are  fired  be- 
fore they  can  get  their  job  back.  We 
have  to  Aeal  with  the  situation  where 
the  permanent  replacements  have  all 
the  righto  of  regular  workers.  One  of 
the  rights  that  they  acquire  is  the 
right  to  jdeclde  whether  to  continue  a 
strike  oi  not,  or  whether  to  have  a 
imion  or  I  not.  The  permanent  replace- 
ment wipes  out  the  basic  right  to 
strike.  Tlhat  Is  why  Lech  Walesa,  the 
President  of  Poland,  when  he  was  lead- 
ing the  Workers  of  Poland,  he  insisted 
on  an  agreement  where  the  language 
clearly  states  that  the  right  to  strike 
means  that  they  cannot  be  replaced  by 
permanent  replacements.  This  is  what 
H.R.  5  is  ^1  about.  It  is  very  simple.  It 
is  a  bill  that  does  not  have  much  lan- 
guage. It  {just  clarifies  once  and  for  all, 
unequivofcably.  that  every  American 
worker  slUn  have  the  right  to  strike. 
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The  Aiierican  people  believe  now 
that  wejhave  a  right  to  strike.  The 
American  people  are  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  fcf  the  right  to  strike.  Recent 
polls  sho^  that  whether  you  are  talk- 
ing to  Democrats  or  Republicans,  col- 
lege graduates  or  not,  if  you  are  talk- 
ing to  people  with  high  Incomes,  every- 
body in  America,  the  majority  of  every 
class,  eviiry  group,  believes  that  the 
right  to  strike  is  fundamental  to  our 
democracy.  Everybody  supports  the 
right  to  strike. 

Why  is  It  that  we  have  a  situation 
where  si»ce  1938  that  right  to  strike 
has  been  jeopardized?  The  Supreme 
Court  ruling  started  a  process.  Iron- 
ically the  language  in  the  Supreme 
Court  rubng  really  was  not  addressed 
to  the  ac|tual  ruling.  Just  on  the  side. 
They  matte  an  aside  comment  which 
said  thatlemployers  had  a  right  to  re- 
place strikers  permanently,  but  that 
comment  on  the  side  which  has  been 
challenged  time  and  again  in  the 
courts  by  labor  unions  has  stood. 

Unforttinately,  it  was  not  a  big  prob- 
lem for  yters.  All  the  way  from  1938  to 
1980  you  ^Ad  no  major  problems  with 
the  £act  jthat  employers,  the  bosses, 
had  the  fight  to  replace  strikers  per- 
manentlyl  It  was  only  in  the  1980's 
when  the  greed  mongers  came  to  power 
in    the    Corporations,    you    know,    in 
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America  we  have  people  who  came  in 
the  1980's  who  really  knew  nothing 
about  manuAusturing  or  producing 
products.  They  did  not  really  care. 
They  were  financial  experts.  They  were 
concerned  about  taking  over  the  assets 
of  a  company  or  a  plant  and  using 
those  assets  to  maximize  their  profits 
by  bujring  and  selling  parts  of  a  com- 
pany or  plant,  by  engaging  in  leveraged 
buyouts,  junk  bonds.  A  whole  new  cul- 
ture came  to  power  in  the  1960's.  These 
greed  mongers  had  a  great  need  to  get 
rid  of  unions.  In  order  to  make  a  com- 
pany more  profitable,  you  need  to  get 
rid  of  the  unions.  You  could  sell  it  at  a 
higher  price.  These  people  were  not 
concerned  with  manufacturing  or  any- 
thing, but  wanted  to  buy  and  sell 
plants  and  companies.  They  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  unions  and  they  could  tell  a 
potential  buyer.  "I  have  a  company 
here  and  it  is  firee  from  unions.  Tou 
don't  have  to  be  bothered  with  that.  It 
won't  be  a  drag  on  your  profits.  You 
will  get  a  higher  price." 

Unfortunately,  however,  they  got  a 
boost  from  the  Government.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  in  1981  when  he  fired 
12,000  PATCO  strikers  started  a  proc- 
ess. 

Now,  most  of  us  were  confused.  We 
did  not  think  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  right  to  strike,  because 
PATCO  workers  worked  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  was  an  illegal 
strike  to  begin  with.  It  was  not  quite 
clear,  but  other  policies  that  followed 
in  the  Reagan  administration  led  the 
way  to  the  greed  mongers  concluding 
that  they  could  go  after  unions  and 
hire  people  to  bust  unions  by  using  the 
strikers  replacement  law. 

The  permanent  replacement  of  strik- 
ers started  and  there  was  an  avalanche 
of  cases  where  management  made  a 
clear  decision  that  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  the  unions.  They  provoked  a 
strike,  and  when  the  strike  took  place 
they  proceeded  to  replace  the  strikers. 
The  United  Paper  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  is  one  example.  They 
have  confronted  a  number  of  employers 
who  have  used  permanent  scabs  to 
break  strikes  and  to  bust  union  locals, 
include  Boise  Cascade,  Georgia  Pacific, 
Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp,  and  the 
International  Paper  Co.  They  have  all 
used  the  striker  replacement  i»x>vlsion 
in  order  to  bust  unions. 

Magic  Chef,  the  maker  of  household 
appliances  and  stoves,  in  January  1963, 
Magic  Chef  i>ermanently  replaced  1,300 
members  of  the  Molders  Union  when 
they  struck  the  kitchen  range  manu- 
facturer after  the  company  refused  to 
negotiate  an  expiring  contract  with  the 
union.  There  were  1,300  people  went  on 
strike  and  all  were  replaced,  wiping  out 
the  union. 

Phelpe  Dodge  in  July  1983.  the  steel- 
workers  and  13  other  unions  represent- 
ing 2.400  workers  went  on  strike 
against  the  Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Min- 
ing Co.  The  strikers  were  permanently 


replaced  and  the  unions  were  decerti- 
fied, willed  out. 

Continental  Airlines,  after  taking 
over  Continental  Airlines  in  1983  the 
infamous  Frank  Lorenzo  demanded 
huge  concessions  and  when  the  unions 
resisted,  he  put  the  airline  into  chapter 
11  bankruptcy  and  abrogated  his  con- 
tracts with  the  union.  To  isrotest  his 
action,  3,500  pilots,  machinists  and 
flight  attendants  went  on  strike  in  pro- 
test, and  all  of  them  were  permanently 
replaced.  The  strike  was  called  ofi  2 
years  later,  but  Lorenzo  still  refused  to 
hire  any  of  the  striking  workere  back. 
Eastern  Airlines  in  March  1989,  again 
Mr.  Frank  Lorenzo,  he  fired  and  perma- 
nently replaced  30,000  striking  nuu;hin- 
ists,  pilots,  and  flight  attendants. 

When  Lorenzo  proved  unable  to  hire 
enough  replacements  to  restore  the  air- 
line to  its  prestrlke  operating  level,  he 
declared  bankruptcy,  rather  than  to 
hire  back  the  strikers  who  could  have 
saved  the  airline.  Eventually  Lorenzo 
lost  control  of  Eastern  Airlines,  as  we 
all  know,  and  Eastern  Airlines  went 
into  bankruptcy,  wiping  out  the  total 
operation  and  all  the  jobs  that  were 
there  for  the  people  who  previously 
worked  for  Eastern  Airlines. 

Colt  Flreanns,  in  January  1986,  1,100 
members  of  the  United  Autoworkers 
Local  376  went  on  strike  against  the 
firearms  company  and  permanent  re- 
placements were  hired  by  the  company. 
Months  later,  the  striking  workere 
made  an  unconditional  ofier  to  return 
to  work  but  Colt  refused  and  not  a  sin- 
gle striking  worker  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn. 

The  Greyhound  Co.,  a  strike  which 
still  continues  in  a  rather  shadowy 
area,  in  November  1983,  12,000  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
went  on  strike  to  protest  company  de- 
mands for  a  7.8-percent  cut  in  wages. 
The  company  inmiedlately  hired  per- 
manent replacements  when  the  work- 
ers went  on  strike.  That  intimidated 
certain  striken  to  return  to  work  at 
greatly  reduced  wages. 

In  March  1990,  the  company  decided 
they  had  not  had  enough  blood  from 
the  workere,  so  they  forced  the  work- 
ers to  strike  again.  Greyhound  had 
begtm  hiring  and  training  permanent 
scabs  months  before  the  strike,  months 
before  they  goaded  the  workere  to 
strike.  They  had  begun  the  process  of 
hiring  and  training  permanent  replace- 
ments. Revenue  negotiators  settled 
with  the  striken  after  they  could  not 
hire  enough  workere  to  run  Greyhound, 
but  the  Greyhound  Co.  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy and  is  now  In  bankruptcy  court. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  is  another 
example.  In  June  1965,  1,000  noailere. 
Itrintere,  and  jvessmen  struck  the 
newspaper  and  were  iwrmanently  re- 
placed. The  strikera  offered  to  return 
to  work,  but  the  company  refiised  and 
would  not  let  a  single  striker  return. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  strike,  in 
1990    the    Tribune    Co.    intentionally 
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precipitated  a  strike  at  the  Daily 
News.  They  did  this  for  the  express 
purpose  of  busting  the  10  unions  to 
make  the  paper  a  more  attractive  prop- 
erty for  potential  buyere.  In  the  case  of 
the  Daily  News,  they  made  no  secret  of 
that  fact  that  management  wanted  to 
goad  the  union  into  a  strike.  Manage- 
ment for  several  years  had  made  it 
quite  clear  that  they  wanted  a  situa- 
tion where  the  union  was  on  its  knees 
or  the  union  was  completely  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  the 
Daily  News  at  a  higher  cost  and 
achieve  a  greater  profit  on  the  sale. 

The  company  spent  an  incredible  S30 
million  to  recruit  and  to  train  perma- 
nent scabs  prior  to  the  strike  and  did 
not  even  maintain  a  pretense  of  wait- 
ing to  negotiate  to  avert  a  strike. 

The  plan  all  along  had  been  to  fo- 
ment a  strike,  hire  permanent  scabs 
and  destroy  the  unions  which  legally 
represented  the  Dally  News  employees. 

Unfortunately  for  the  management  of 
the  Dally  News,  unfortunately  for 
them,  the  people  of  New  York  who 
would  like  to  defend  the  right  to  strike 
who  are  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
right  to  strike,  who  are  incensed  and 
angered  by  the  fact  that  a  company 
was  deliberately  attempting  to  wipe 
out  a  union,  the  people  of  New  York 
rose  up  and  they  refused  to  buy  copies 
of  the  Daily  News.  The  Daily  News 
could  not  sell  copies  of  its  newspaper. 
The  advertisere  refused  to  advertise  in 
a  paper  that  was  not  being  sold,  and 
the  Daily  News  management  was 
forced  to  crawl  on  its  knees  around  the 
world  to  look  for  a  buyer  at  a  much 
lower  price.  They  not  only  did  not  get 
the  higher  price  they  sought  with  the 
greater  profits  by  wiping  out  the 
union,  but  they  had  to  give  away  the 
paper  almost,  and  they  are  still  in  the 
process  of  making  concessions  to  a  Mr. 
Maxwell,  a  gentleman  firom  Australia, 
who  is  buying  the  Dally  News  at  a  bar- 
gain basement  rate  firom  a  company 
that  could  not  break  the  union.  They 
could  not  break  the  union  because  the 
people  of  New  York  refused  to  cooper- 
ate with  their  strike  breaking,  refused 
to  give  any  credence  to  the  part  of  the 
law  which  allows  the  permanent  re- 
placement of  striken.  i 
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The  right  to  strike  was  reaffirmed  in 
New  York  City,  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
people  who  rallied  from  all  unions  all 
over  the  city  to  the  aid  of  the  Daily 
News  worken.  The  right  to  strike  was 
reaffirmed  because  a  network  went  out 
all  over  the  city  to  all  the  areas  of  the 
city  and  adjoining  suburbs  not  to  buy 
the  Daily  News  because  it  was  a  union- 
busting  company,  they  were  denying 
their  workere  the  right  to  strike.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  find,  as  H.R.  5 
proceeds,  that  all  Americans  assume 
this  is  basic,  that  we  have  the  right  to 
strike,  and  all  of  thena  are  shocked 
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when  they  find  that  the  right  to  strike 
is  really  not  there. 

H.R.  5  will  restore  to  American  work- 
ers a  right  that  workers  in  other  na- 
tions have  long  enjoyed.  They  did  not 
have  the  right  to  strike  in  Poland  until 
Lech  Walesa  led  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment. But  most  of  the  fi«e  world,  the 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world  do 
have  the  right  to  strike,  unequivocally 
stated,  and  they  clearly  say  that  you 
cannot  replace  strikers  with  perma- 
nent workers.  You  cannot  replace  them 
with  i>ermanent  workers  in  Canada, 
you  cannot  replace  them  vrith  perma- 
nent workers  in  Japan,  in  France,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  Germany,  in 
Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  in  Spain, 
and  in  Sweden.  You  cannot  replace 
strikers.  They  have  the  right  to  strike, 
and  there  is  no  loophole  which  allows 
the  management  to  take  away  that 
right.  In  all  the  world,  in  just  3  indus- 
trialized nations  do  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  right  to  strike  is  com- 
plicated or  wiped  out  by  a  permission 
to  replace  the  striking  workers  with 
permanent  employees. 

Those  three  nations  are  South  Afri- 
ca. Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  which  is  the 
leader  of  democracy,  the  United  States 
which  Lech  Walesa  patterned  his  Soli- 
darity movement  after,  the  United 
States  which  inspired  Lech  Walesa 
when  he  came  here  and  spoke  to  us 
here  in  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
He  then  made  it  quite  clear  that  Thom- 
as Jefferson  and  the  leaders  of  the  reso- 
lution that  created  the  United  States 
were  his  heroes  and  his  inspiration. 

He  made  it  clear  that  the  continuing 
Industrialization  policy  of  our  Govem- 
nunt  was  the  model  that  they  wanted 
in  Poland,  not  only  in  Poland  but  all 
around  the  world  where  aspiring  de- 
mocracies, the  nations  that  have  got- 
ten out  firom  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism, are  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership.  They  will  be 
shocked  to  find  that  we  treat  our  work- 
ers in  a  way  which  is  inconsistent,  first 
of  all  with  our  own  Intent  of  Congress 
and  second  with  the  standards  of  all  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world. 

The  ivovlsions  of  H.R.  5  are  there  to 
correct  this.  The  provisions  of  H.R.  5 
are  similar,  the  language  is  now  simi- 
lar to  the  language  that  Lech  Walesa 
and  the  Solidarity  movement  used  in 
Poland.  The  1962  law  in  Poland  which 
Lech  Walesa  won  legalized  collective 
bargaining  included  clear  provisions 
which  guaranteed  the  right  to  strike 
and  barred,  clearly  barred  and  prohib- 
ited the  hiring  of  permanent  replace- 
ment workers. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  followed 
Poland's  example,  we  follow  Solidar- 
ity's example  and  give  back  to  Ameri- 
cans this  critical  right  to  strike. 

Very  simple  language:  The  bill  will 
be  before  the  House  sometime  in  late 
April,  early  May.  The  markup  will  take 
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place  bs  soon  as  we  return  from  our  re- 
cess, j 

This  is  a  bill  which  every  Member  of 
the  H*use  should  consider  closely,  they 
shoul^  consult  with  other  Members, 
they  should  consult  with  constituents 
back  Dome,  they  should  discover  and 
revie\f  what  the  polls  have  shown. 

The  opinion  polls  have  shown  that 
the  Atnerican  people  believe  that  all 
workers  have  the  right  to  strike,  and 
those  |who  find  that  that  is  not  so  are 
shockM  and  would  like  to  see  that 
they  are  guaranteed  the  right  to 
strikei 

A  national  opinion  poll  was  con- 
ducted last  year  by  Penn  Shawn  Asso- 
ciates; It  found  that  Americans  over- 
whelniingly  support  the  right  to  strike 
and  ttey  oppose  the  hiring  of  perma- 
nent replacements. 

Sevanty-seven  percent  of  Americans 
suppoit  the  right  to  strike.  Even  Re- 
publicans and  workers  who  do  not  be- 
long to  unions.  Sixty-nine  percent  of 
people!  who  classified  themselves  as 
being  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
said  they  support  the  right  to  strike. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  the  people  who 
do  nott  belong  to  unions  said  they  sup- 
port t»e  right  to  strike.  Sixty-five  per- 
cent o^  Americans  believe  that  employ- 
ers shjould  be  prohibited  from  hiring 
permaiient  workers  to  replace  striking 
workers. 

Conaervatives,  Republicans,  people  of 
all  income  levels,  persons  with  incomes 
above  S50,000,  everybody  assiunes  that 
we  hwe  that  basic  right,  and  when 
they  fjnd  we  do  not  have  it,  they  sup- 
le  effort  to  guarantee  a  right  to 

all  Americans, 
ising,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
^ent  the  fact  that  signals  from 
,te  House,  certain  persons  from 
te  House,  have  indicated  that  if 
passes  the  Congress,  if  it  goes 
the  process  of  passing  the 
since  it  already  has  202  cospon- 
the  House  we  assvmie  it  will 
the  House.  If  it  passes  the  Sen- 
well,  we  will  assume  that  the 
same  Sentiment  that  drives  the  Amer- 
ican pfeople  will  be  felt  in  the  Senate 
and  we  assume  passage.  There  are  sig- 
nals from  the  White  House,  not  the 
President,  but  certainly  other  people 
have  a  lid  that  the  bill  will  be  vetoed.  I 
would  tike  to  make  certain  that  all  of 
us  uni  erstand  that  to  veto  such  a  bill 
is  to  »  t  a  very  bad  example  to  the  rest 
of  the!  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world.  To  veto  such  a  bill  is  to  place 
our  workers  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
workers  in  competing  nations.  To  veto 
such  a;  bill  is  not  in  the  best  American 
tradition.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  intent 
of  Coi|gress  when  it  first  established 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  horie  that  when  the  bill  reaches  the 
floor,  1 11  of  my  colleagues  will  unite  to 
give  b  ck  in  imequi vocal,  clear  terms 
the  rig  It  to  strike  to  all  Americans. 
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THOMA  3  PAINE  MEMORIAL  BILL 

The  SP  SAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman tibm  New  York  [Mrs.  LowEY], 
is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  LO^fEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  imponarii  for  us  to  take  time  to  celebrate 
our  history  knd  remind  ourselves  of  the  heroes 
without  whom  this  great  country  wouW  not  be 
wtiat  it  is  tdday.  In  so  doing,  I  believe  ttiat  we 
can  renew  our  dedtoatnn  to  the  principles 
which  male  America  special:  Our  whole- 
hearted enjbrace  of  freedom,  our  unyiekling 
commitnienl  to  individuai  liberty,  and  our 
unshakable|taith  in  natural  law  and  justne. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislatk>n  to  pay 
homage  to  or>e  of  the  greatest  of  Amencan 
heroes,  Thjmas  Paine.  Through  his  writings 
and  his  acfon,  he  gave  voice  to  these  prin- 
ciples, and  {helped  bring  them  to  life  with  the 
founding  of  Our  country.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  honor  than  for  a  monument  to  be 
built  to  Thomas  Paine  in  this  capital  city  of  the 
Natkm  he  helped  to  found. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  authorize  corv 
struction  of  a  monument  to  Thomas  Paine  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  Thomas  Paine 
Natk>nal  Historical  Society,  based  in  Paine's 
home  of  Nm  Rochelle,  NY,  will  raise  the  nec- 
essary fun^  tor  construction  of  the  rrwnu- 
ment.  The  society  shouM  be  commended  for 
their  contlni^ng  efforts  to  preserve  the  memory 
and  legacy  I  of  Thomas  Pairw.  They  maintain 
his  farmhoMse  in  New  Rochelle.  a  National 
Landmark,  ^kxig  with  a  library  and  museura 
They  also  Condix;t  ongoing  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Next  mofith,  tfwy  wil  t>e  cohost  of  a  day- 
kxig  sympofium  featuring  noted  scholars  from 
around  the  jworid,  whKh  was  made  possible 
by  a  NatxHtal  Endowment  for  tt\e  Humanities 
grant  to  the  Society,  the  New  Rochelle  Public 
Library,  andithe  GoHege  of  New  Rochele.  This 
is  a  truly  admirable  organizatwn,  with  whom  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work. 
The  society  is  ready  to  take  on  the  task  of 
making  the  memorial  authorized  by  this  bill  a 
reality. 

It  is  my  slicere  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  this  legislatkMi  this  year,  wtuch  marits  ttie 
200th  anni\(ersary  of  Paine's  seminal  trace 
The  Rights  of  Man".  This  powerful  vismn  of 
a  society  based  on  justice  and  natural  law  re- 
mains one  ef  the  shinirtg  lights  to  which  sup- 
porters of  loerty  from  around  tJie  worid  turn 
for  inspiration.  Furttiermore,  his  strong  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  was  years  ahead  of  the  general 
wisdom  wt^h  ultimately  led  to  the  abolition  of 
that  barbariQ  institution. 

When  Paihe  published  his  pamphlet  "Com- 
mon Sense,"  in  earty  1776,  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence was  not  yet  a  popular  one.  But  his 
words  spread  like  wikifire,  and  his  inpas- 
sk)ned  arguments  gave  rise  to  the  movement 
wheh  culminated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. "The  sun  never  shined."  he  wrote, 
"on  a  cause  of  greater  worth." 

Thomas  Raine  was  not  content,  however,  to 
sit  by  and  watch  others  do  ttie  woric  for  the 
cause  which  he  had  inspired.  He  joined  the 
Continental  !  Army,  serving  witti  distinction 
under  the  cdmmana  of  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton. At  one  bf  the  darkest  hours  of  ttiat  war. 
as  the  American  troops'  morale  was  at  its  toit- 
est.  General  Washington  called  on  Paine  to 
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boost  their  spirits.  Writing  on  the  head  of  a 
marching  drum,  Thomas  Paine  penned  the 
words  which  would  become  ttie  t)eginning  of 
his  book  "The  Crisis:"  The  words  were,  "these 
are  ttie  times  that  try  men's  souls." 

When  President  Bush  anrxHjriced  to  ttie  Na- 
tion that  the  Persian  Gulf  war  was  underway, 
he  turned  to  those  words  as  a  rallying  cry,  as 
Americans  have  time  arxJ  time  again  through- 
out our  history.  Thomas  Paine's  vision  has 
never  stopped  inspiring  this  Nation,  wtiose 
independence  was  his  greatest  cause.  The 
war  has  ended  now,  and  our  troops  will  soon 
t>e  coming  home  to  a  well-deserved  hero's 
welcome.  I  hope  ttnt  as  we  horar  them,  we 
might  also  take  time  to  pay  a  k>ng-overdue 
honor  to  Ttxxnas  Paine,  wtio  gave  such 
strong  and  impasswned  voice  to  ttie  ideals  for 
which  ttiey  fought 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiaRocco).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  earlier  today,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Bells  win  be  rung  15  minutes  before 
the  House  reconvenes. 

(Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 


D  1549 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having'  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  LaRocco)  at  3  o'clock  and 
49  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  March  22  until  April  9, 1991. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1281)  "An  Act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
consequences  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm,  food  stamps,  un- 
emplosrment  compensation  administra- 
tion, veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, and  other  urgent  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
and  for  other  punmses.". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2,  31,  33,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
43,  45,  46,  47,  49,  51,  53,  55,  56,  58.  60,  66, 
69,  70,  71,  74,  81,  82,  86,  90,  96,  97,  100, 102. 


104,  105,  107,  and  106  to  the  above-enti- 
tled bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1282)  "An  Act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  transfers  for  'Oi>er- 
ation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm'  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  17, 18, 19,  20,  21,  24,  32, 
33,  and  34,  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


AUTHORIZING  RELEASE  OF  A  CER- 
TIFIED COPY  OF  EXECUTIVE 
SESSION  TRANSCRIPT  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  FEBRUARY  20.  1974 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  direct  the 
Clerk  to  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  a 
February  20,  1974,  executive  session 
transcript  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  that  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member,  acting 
jointly,  be  authorized  to  release  the 
transcript  as  they  deem  appropriate. 

a  1550 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  shall  not  object;  we  are  in  agreement. 
This  has  been  worked  out,  and  it  will 
give  us,  to  a  degree,  a  precedent  in  han- 
dling these  sometimes  sensitive  mate- 
rials in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATION  OF  HON.  STENY  H. 
HOYER  TO  ACT  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
UNTIL  APRIL  9,  1991 

The  Speakke  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Speaker: 

Thk  Speaker's  Rooms, 
House  of  Refrbsentattves. 
Washington,  DC,  March  22, 1991. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Stent  H. 
Hoyer  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  to  sign 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  tbrougrh 
April  9. 1961. 

Thomas  8.  Folkt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Lloyd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  on  account  of  per- 
sonal business. 

Mr.  Manton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel)  for  today  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Memtters  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Ms.  Pelosi.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNimzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Mr.  Bereutbr. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Embrson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Machtley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  ROB. 
SWBTT. 

Ortiz. 

Matsul 

Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Schroedbr. 
Mr.  Waxman. 

Bonior  in  two  instances. 

Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Waters. 

SOLARZ. 

Mr.  LaFalcb. 
Mr.  Slatteby. 
Mr.  Evans. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
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Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  NKAii  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rbsd. 

Mr.  WOLPE. 

Bir.  KOLTSR. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  106,  the  House  stands 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  9,  1991, 
at  12  noon. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  106,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  April  9,  1991,  at 
12  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1990  TO  FACILI- 
TATE NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  report  for 
Iirinting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  March  12, 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Section  4<a)  of  Public  Law  8&-804.  enclosed  is 
the  calendar  year  1990  report  entitled  Ex- 
traordinary Contractual  Actions  to  Faclll- 
Ute  the  National  Defense. 

Section  A,  Department  of  Defense  Sum- 
mary, indicates  that  21  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  ten  were  dis- 
approved. Those  approved  Include  actions  for 
which  the  Government's  liability  Is  contin- 
gent and  cannot  be  estimated. 

Section  B  presents  thoee  actions  which 
were  submitted  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  with  an  estimated  or  potential  cost  of 
SSO.(IOO  or  more.  A  list  of  contingent  liability 
claims  Is  also  included  where  applicable.  The 
Defense  Communications  Agency,  Defense 
Mapping  Agency,  and  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  reported  no  actions  while  the  Navy. 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization, 
and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  each  indi- 
cated at  least  one  action  either  not  Involving 
a  specific  dollar  cost  or  awaiting  flnal  cost 
determination. 
Sincerely, 

D.  O.  Cook, 

Director. 

Bnclosore:  As  sUted. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLXmON  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25,  1991.  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy." 


CONTF  ACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PURSU- 
ANT TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FAClLI- 
TATB  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  CAL- 
ENDiMl  YEAR  1980 
Se^on  A— Department  of  Defense 
Summary 

SUMIWRll  REPORT  Of  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN 
PURSlfNT  TO  PUBUC  LAW  8S-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE 
NATIOIW.  DEFENSE,  JANUARY-OECEMBER  1990 


Mms  ippraved 


Actions  dMied 


Otpaitnmi  and  typt  of 


Anmiiit   Amount 

°"     («»«-     (thou-     °" 
unds)    sinds) 


Amount 


Departmtnt  k  Defcnst 


corn  dtnlnn 

Oditf: 

C  (Kction  of 
mistalos  . 

E  stntul  to 
UtHMl  di- 


;i     19.900    24.500      10      ;0.53;.M7.M 

4     I9.940    24.500       4      13.<9«.52908 

—  2  372.685.00 


Contini  mt  iitbiiitei       19 
Aini».  I  Ul 


1       5.400.000.00 
K3733.000.00 


Amend  witntlmit 

COM  dention  . 

Ottitr: 

C|rnction  d 

'mistakes  .._ 
E(s*ntialto 
national  dt- 

tensa  

Conbnf  mt  liaMily  .. 

»nt.  total  . 

Amandi  cntsntlnut 
con)  teration  


Othlf; 


Air  FoRt.  tol  il 


2     19.900    24.500  2        5.542.123.00 

I    19.9S0    24.500 

1          142.123.00 

.  1       5.400.000.00 


1 


14 4      10.690«4.00 


(') 


G  mctnn  of 
mistakts  ... 

Q  ntinfant  li- 
abilities   


(■)       3      10.4«0.272.00 
—       1  230.5*2.00 


Afflcndi  tntntliMit 

cons  kfation  

Contini  nt  liabilities 


StrateiK  Defense  Niitia- 
tne  Oriaatatnn.  total 
Continiint  liabilities       '1 


Oetrnse  U)|dlics  Aiency. 
toUl I 

Amendient  mthout 
consaeratm  


OCA,  total  . 
OHA,  total 
DIW.bilal  . 


4  .. 

"T 

549.616.00 

4  I 



I 

549.616.00 

I  - 

P)          P) 



»1 

3 

3.749J74.U 





1 
M 

1 

305.553.62 

2,581.0(7.46 

863J33.00 

'NntMflliiaa  Ankip  Industnes  declared  bankniptcy  undei  British  law 
r  to  a  fiiil  afKcnent  on  the  ttrnis  and  value  ol  the  appnwed  action. 
NRtin|boits4>nd  Airship  Industries  ait  discussini  tbe  altctnatncs  ubich 
may  be  avaiMMe  to  compldt  the  action. 

'Tbe  cantiient  liability  lor  Hdtainel-Doiiilas  Corp.  that  was  approved 
lor  mdemmftatien  tor  hazardous  nsls  imnhied  in  the  peiformaoct  of 
launch  servicts  did  not  ii«itst  a  spacitc  dollar  amount. 

'Unlimited. 

*This  atiendment  aithout  consideration  request  Kx  LDH 
histaods«nia|SOTiht  GMBH  has  not  been  appnwed  as  yet  pendmi  a  cost 
analysis  and  Mit  Iw  the  possible  raceipl  of  proposal  pKparatan  a^enses. 

SHbnoN  B— Department  Summary 
Contractual  Actions  With  Actual  or  Poten- 
tial c4st  of  SSO.OOO  or  More  Taken  Pursuant 
to  PuWlc  Law  86-804  to  FacUlute  the  Na- 
tional'Defense,  January-December  1990 

U.S.  ARMY 

Contingent  Liabtiities 
Provisions  to  Idemnlfy  contractors  against 
llabllltl»8  because  of  claims  for  death,  in- 
Jury,  or  property  damage  arising  from  nu- 
clear radiation,  use  of  high  energy  propel- 
lants.  ot  other  risks  not  covered  by  the  con- 
tractor'* insurance  program  were  included  in 


ilE 
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one  contrac^;  the  potential  cost  of  the  liabil- 
ities can  not  be  estimated  since  tbe  liability 
to  the  Government,  if  any,  will  depend  upon 
the  occurrence  of  an  incident  as  described  in 
the  indemnlflcation  clause.  Items  procured 
are  generally  those  associated  with  nuclear- 
powered  vejsels,  nuclear  armed  missiles,  ex- 
perimental iwork  with  nuclear  energy,  han- 
dling of  eztoloslves,  or  performance  In  haz- 
ardous areas. 

Contractor:  Number 

Operatlen  of  Government  owned 
ammu  nltlon  plants i 


Total 


Contractoi:  Action  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

Type  of  a  :tion:  Amendment  Without  Con- 
sideration. 

Acttial  or  i  stimated  potential  cost:  S24,SOO,000. 

Service  an  i  activity:  U.S.  Army  Armament, 
Munitions  and  Chemical  Command 
(AMCCOM)  and  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand (AMC>.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Descriptioi  of  product  or  service:  Munitions 
and  Fire  Control  Devices. 

Background:  On  September  19,  1969,  Action 
Manufacturing  Company  (Action)  submitted 
its  Request}  for  Extraordinary  Contractual 
Relief  base*  on  the  theory  of  essentiality. 
Action  maintains  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
national  drfense.  The  September  19,  1989, 
claim  asser^  that  certain  contracts  should 
be  reformed;  by  increasing  the  contract  price. 
In  addition,  I  Action  requested  the  t)ayment  of 
certain  vendor  debts,  award  of  additional 
contracts,  and  forgiveness  of  debts  owed  to 
the  Govempient.  The  relief  requested  to- 
talled approximately  J10.2  million.  On  De- 
cember 23,  1969,  Action  amended  its  request 
to  include  unliquidated  progress  payments  of 
J9.7  million;  It  also  revised  its  cost  to  com- 
plete existing  contracts,  raising  the  total  re- 
lief request  to  $19.9  million. 

Justiftcatiam:  Action  asserts  that  both  its 
ability  to  continue  performance  on  its 
present  contracts  and  Its  continued  oper- 
ation as  a  source  of  supply  for  future  defense 
articles  are  essential  to  the  national  defense. 
Action  alleges  that  losses  on  existing  con- 
tracts have 'Caused  a  severe  cash  flow  prob- 
lem. Further,  because  of  those  financial  dif- 
ficulties. Action's  existence  as  a  viable  Gov- 
ernment cc|ntractor  has  been  threatened. 
Therefore,  Action  concludes  that  extraor- 
dinary contractual  relief  Is  appropriate  in 
this  case.  B«th  AMCCOM  and  AMC  have  rec- 
ommended ithat  the  requested  relief  be 
granted.  E^th  relies  on  the  conclusion  that 
Action's  existing  contracts  and  Its  continued 
operation  as  a  source  of  supply  for  future 
contracts  ate  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense. I 

Action  Is  I  currently  the  sole  source  pro- 
ducer of  eight  mobilization  base  munition 
items.  In  addition.  It  Is  the  sole  competitor 
on  four  other  mobilization  base  munition 
items.  Slnci  its  end  items  are  utilized  by 
other  AMC  tnunltlon  plants,  the  loss  of  Ac- 
tion as  a  producer  of  munition  items  would 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  Army. 

Action's  essentiality  to  the  Army  may  be 
considered  according  to  the  following  four 
categories:  Mobilization  Base;  Loss  of  Com- 
petition; Impact  on  Army  Ammunition 
Plants  and  Arsenals;  and  Impact  on  Readi- 
ness. While  any  of  these  four  categories 
could  providie  a  convincing  argument  for  Ac- 
tion's essentiality  to  the  national  defense, 
the  combiniitlon  of  all  four  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  Importance  of  Action's  survival  to 
the  Army.  Its  loss  would  result  In  a  serious 
financial  imptust  and  an  even  more  serious 
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lessening  of  the  Army's  readiness  posture. 
Action,  therefore,  clearly  meets  the  criteria 
for  essentiality  set  forth  in  the  statute,  the 
executive  order,  and  the  implementing  reg:u- 
latlon. 

Decitton:  By  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Army  Contract  Adjustment  Board,  an 
amendment  without  consideration  is  hereby 
authorized  under  FAR  SO.302-1.  The  Board 
concludes  that  continued  iwrformance  of  ex- 
isting contracts,  and  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  Action  Manufacturing  Company  as  a 
source  of  supply,  are  both  essential  to  the 
national  defense  within  the  meaning  of  FAR 
SO.302-1.  This  relief  is  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, as  described  below. 

AMCCOM  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
enter  into  a  supplemental  agreement  with 
Action  Manufacturing  Company.  The  supple- 
mental agreement  shall  convert  the  existing 
contracts  into  cost  type  contracts.  In  addi- 
tion, AMCCOM  is  authorized  to  pay  all  exist- 
ing debts  of  Action  Manufacturing  Company. 
As  part  of  AMCCOM's  settlement  of  Action's 
debts,  it  is  authorized  to  repay  the  Bank's 
operating  capital  costs,  provided  the  Bank 
releases  Action  from  all  debts  owed  the 
Bank.  The  total  cost  of  this  supplemental 
agreement  shall  not  exceed  S24.SOO,000.  The 
money  necessary  to  fund  the  said  relief  shall 
be  placed  in  a  controlled  account  to  be  ad- 
ministered and  paid  out  by  direction  of  the 
procuring  contracting  officer  or  his  designee 
In  such  manner  as  he  determines  what  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  completion  of  per- 
formance under  the  agreement. 

AMCCOM  is  authorized  to  recognize  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  SMO.OOO,  as  an  allow- 
able cost  under  the  contract  converted  to 
cost  type  contracts  for  Action  Manufactur- 
ing Company's  1980  Federal  Income  Taxes. 
Action  agrees  to  waive  all  claims  of  what- 
ever nature  that  is  may  have  against  the 
Government  arising  out  of  or  under  any  cur- 
rent contracts.  Action  agrees  to  such  audits 
and  inspections  as  deemed  necessary  by  the 
procuring  contracting  officer  or  his  designee, 
at  his  sole  discretion,  prior  to  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  supplemental  agreement. 
Without  prior  procuring  contracting  officer 
approval,  salaries,  and  all  other  compensa- 
tion of  the  active  or  retired  officers,  direc- 
tors, and  management  personnel  of  Action 
and  all  of  Its  divisions  and  subeidiaries  shall 
not  exceed  existing  levels  until  the  supple- 
mental agreement  has  been  completed.  With- 
out prior  procuring  contracting  officer  ap- 
proval, no  dividend  or  other  equity  distribu- 
tion to  shareholders  of  Action  shall  occur 
until  the  supplemental  agreement  has  been 
completed.  Action  Intends  to  obtain  approval 
from  the  procuring  contracting  officer  prior 
to  any  sale  of  Its  assets  or  of  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries' assets.  Action  is  authorized  to  sell 
properties  located  at  Vineland,  and  Bermuda 
and  Large  Streets.  The  proceeds  of  this  sale 
shall  be  provided  to  the  Bank.  Any  addi- 
tional proceeds  will  be  applied  to  reduce  the 
amounts  claimed  or  invoiced  under  the  sup- 
plemental agreement.  Action  shall  not  make 
any  capital  expenditures  prior  to  procuring 
the  approval  of  the  contracting  officer.  The 
decision  to  approve  such  capital  expendi- 
tures shall  reside  solely  with  AMCCOM. 
Should  any  capital  expenditures  be  approved 
by  the  procuring  contracting  oOlcer,  Action 
will  utilize  any  and  all  cash  reserves  gen- 
erated during  the  performance  of  the  supple- 
mental agreement  to  liquidate  those  expend- 
itures. No  new  debt  shall  be  incurred  by  Ac- 
tion without  procuring  approval  from  the 
contracting  officer  and  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  supplemental  agreement.  In  addi- 
tion, AMCCOM  will  take  all  necessary  steps 


to  establish  alternate  sources  for  items  pro- 
duced by  Action  and  is  hereby  authorised  to 
require  Action  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  above  terms  and  conditions  as 
AMCCOM  believes  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Government. 

After  consideration  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  Action.  AMCCOM.  and  AMC.  the 
Board  finds  that  Action  is  indeed  essential  to 
the  national  defense.  This  determination  ap- 
plies to  both  Action's  performance  on  exist- 
ing contracts  as  well  as  its  continued  oper- 
ation as  a  source  of  supply. 

Contractor:  Z.A.N.  Company. 

Type  of  action:  Correction  of  Mistake. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
S142.123. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Army  Tank- 
Automotive  Command  (TACOM).  Rldgewood. 
New  York. 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Oil  Seal 
Pump  Rings. 

Background:  On  June  1.  1978.  TACOM 
awarded  contract  M0748  for  the  manufacture 
and  delivery  of  1.834  oil  seal  pump  rings  to 
Z.A.N.  Company  (ZAN)  a  cost  of  S32.10  per 
unit  (based  on  government  furnished  silver 
rings).  Contract  #0748  provided  that  within  40 
days  of  award,  the  Government  could  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  oil  seal  pump  rings 
which  were  to  be  manufactured  and  delivered 
"by  an  additional  number  of  units  not  be  ex- 
ceed 100%  of  the  original  contract  quantity" 
and  that  the  "juice  for  such  option  quantity 
shall  be  no  higher  than  the  original  contract 
unit  price."  On  June  21.  1978,  20  days  after 
the  award.  TACOM  exercised  its  option  and 
increased  the  quantity  of  oil  seal  pump  rings 
which  were  to  be  manufactured  and  delivered 
by  100%  (an  Increase  of  from  1,834  to  3,668 
pumps).  Because  TA(X)M  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  seal  pump  rings  by  1(X)%,  the  con- 
tract price  increased  trom  S58,871.40  to 
S117,742.80. 

Contract  #0748  required  that  the  initial 
quantity  of  1,834  of  oil  seal  pump  rings  be  de- 
livered within  360  days  of  the  contract  award 
date.  On  May  30.  1979.  364  days  after  the  con- 
tract award.  ZAN  had  not  delivered  any  oil 
seal  pump  rings.  By  letter  dated  May  30. 1979. 
TA(X)M's  contracting  offlcer  notified  ZAN  of 
the  following: 

"The  Government  considers  your  failure  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  under  Contract 
DAAE07-78-C-0748.  a  condition  that  is  endan- 
gering performance  of  the  contract  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  terms.  Therefore,  unless 
such  condition  is  cured  within  (10)  ten  days 
after  receipt  thereof,  the  Ciovemment  may 
terminate  the  contract  for  default  under 
General  Provisions  Number  11." 

On  June  22.  1979.  23  days  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  notified  ZAN  that  it  had  tailed  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  on  the  contract 
and  had  10  days  to  cure  this  deficiency,  ZAN 
had  not  delivered  any  oil  seal  pump  rings 
under  contract  #0748.  TACX)M.  therefore,  is- 
sued a  contract  modification  stating  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Contract  DAAEXr7-78-C-0748  entered  into 
by  and  between  the  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  *  *  *  and  ZAN  Company  (herein- 
after called,  'the  Contractor')  under  date  of  1 
June  1978  is  hereby  terminated. 

The  acts  or  omissions  constituting  the  de- 
fault consist  of  the  Contractor's  failure  to 
deliver  the  items  under  the  subject  contract 
as  required. 

The  terminated  quantities  of  this  contract 
may  be  repurchased  by  the  Government 
against  the  account  of  the  Contractor,  who 
will  be  held  liable  for  any  excess  costs.  Fur- 
ther, the  Government  reserves  all  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  law  or  under  the  con- 
tract in  addition  to  those  stated  above." 


Approximately  seven  weeks  later,  TACOM 
resoUcited  bids  on  the  defaulted  contract  for 
all  oil  seal  pumpe,  since  the  rings  were  in 
short  supply.  The  following  bids  were  opened 
on  September  29.  1979:  Target  Fabricating, 
S12.21  per  unit;  Quality  Instruments.  41.60  per 
unit;  Kan-Du  Tool.  48.92  per  unit;  Itfil-Park 
Engineering.  49.49  per  unit;  Progressive  Man- 
ufacturing. 54.16  per  unit;  Peterson  Machine. 
59.00  per  unit;  Highland  Manufacturing.  60.00 
per  unit;  and  Allied  Sales  and  Engineering, 
63.79  per  unit. 

On  October  5.  1979,  the  contracting  ofQoer 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Target 
Fabricating,  suggeatlng  that  Target  review 
its  bid  to  determine  if  a  mistake  bad  been 
made  since  Target's  bid  was  significantly 
below  those  received  from  other  companlea. 
TACOM  attempted  to  receive  a  affirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  Target's  bid  on  at  least 
two  other  occasions,  but  was  ultimately  un- 
successful. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1979,  an  indostrlal 
specialist  reviewed  the  abstract  of  bids  re- 
sulting from  this  solicitation.  Because  none 
of  the  bidders,  except  Allied  Sales  and  Engi- 
neering, had  ever  manufactured  this  part, 
and  the  industrial  specialist  believed  that 
the  material  cost  of  the  part  was  842.66.  he 
recommended  that  all  bidders  be  asked  to  re- 
view the  technical  date  package.  The  bidders 
were  contacted  to  ascertain  whether  they 
would  extend  the  acceptance  period  for  their 
bids  beyond  November  26,  1979.  All  of  the  bid- 
ders, except  Quality  Instruments  and  Allied 
Sales  and  Engineering,  declined  to  extend 
the  acceptance  period  due  to  an  unexpected 
increase  in  the  t"1ce  of  silver,  which  was  nec- 
essary for  plating  the  oil  seal  pump  rings. 

A  pre-award  survey  on  Quality  Instru- 
ments, the  second  lowest  bidder,  resulted  in 
unsatisfactory  findings  on  financial  capabil- 
ity, which  resulted  in  it  being  deemed 
"nonresponsible."  Although  first  contacting 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
relative  to  applying  for  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency pursuant  to  applicable  regulations. 
Quality  instruments  ultimately  failed  to 
apply  for  a  certificate  of  competency  within 
the  applicable  time  frame.  On  December  27. 
1979.  TACOM  received  a  letter  from  the  SBA 
wherein  SBA  informed  TA(X>M  that  It  con- 
sidered the  matter  closed.  Later  that  same 
day.  the  only  remaining  bidder.  Allied  Sales 
and  Engineering,  notified  TACOM  that  it 
would  not  accept  the  contract  due  to  the 
skyrocketing  price  of  silver. 

Contracting  officials  at  TAOOM  then  met 
on  January  16.  1960.  and  concluded  that  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  cancel  the  solicitation 
and  resolicit  with  an  invitation  containing 
an  economic  price  adjustment  (EPA)  clause. 
Without  an  EPA  clause,  the  contracting  offi- 
cials believed  that  bidders  would  grossly  in- 
flate their  bids  as  protection  against  splral- 
ing  silver  prices.  Additional  bids  were  re- 
ceived following  the  Issuance  of  Solicitation 
Number  DAAB07-8O-B-4636.  A  pre-award  sur- 
vey of  Quality  Instruments  revealed  that  it 
did  not  have  any  "Government  property  con- 
trol procedure"  or  any  secure  area  for  the 
storage  of  silver.  Quality  Instruments  also 
declined  to  furnish  financial  data  within  the 
time  Crame  necessary  to  complete  the  sur- 
vey. After  TACOM  determined  that  it  was 
"nonresponsible."  Quality  Instruments  again 
failed  to  file  for  a  certificate  of  competency 
from  the  SBA  within  the  applicable  time  pe- 
riod, thereby  eliminating  itself  from  the 
.r  petition.  When  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
•;  was  delayed  by  the  referral  to  SBA. 
h^hland  Manaufacturlng  declined  to  extend 
the  period  for  acceptance  of  its  bid.  As  the 
low  responsive,  bidder.  Hart  Precision  Prod- 
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nets.  Inc.  (Hut)  was  awarded  Conta«ct  Num- 
bw  DAAB07-aO-C-B306  (B306).  BecauM  the 
total  price  for  Hart's  contract  was  S2S8.704.04. 
the  Oovemment  Incurred  excess  reprocure- 
ment  costs  of  S140,e08.S4. 

Under  the  resoliclted  contract,  an  offeror 
had  the  option  of  submitting  a  bid  which  In- 
cluded furnishing  silver  for  the  plating  or  a 
bid  baaed  upon  government  fUmlshed  silver; 
Hart  sutanitted  a  bid  based  upon  Govern- 
ment furnished  silver.  Accordingly.  Hart's 
contract  price  did  not  reflect  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  In  the  cost  of  silver  between 
the  award  of  ZAN's  contract  and  that  of  the 
reprocurement.  By  letter  dated  July  16.  1960. 
ZAM  was  notified  that  the  units  required 
under  TACOM  contract  «0748  had  been 
repurchased  trom  Hart  and  that  ZAN  was  to 
make  payment  in  the  sum  of  $140,606.84  for 
the  excess  costs  due  to  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
purchase. In  response,  ZAN  filed  a  lawsuit  in 
the  United  States  Claims  Court  contesting 
both  the  termination  for  default  of  contract 
MT748  and  the  decision  to  assess  reprocure- 
ment costs. 

The  United  SUtes  Claims  Court  held  that 
the  contracting  officer's  decision  to  termi- 
nate the  contract  for  default  was  not  ap- 
pealed In  a  Umely  fashion  by  ZAN  and. 
therefore,  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
Clalnu  Court.  The  Claims  Court  did  retain 
jurisdiction  of  the  Issues  relating  to  the 
reprocurement.  speciflcally  the  excusabllity 
of  ZAN's  default  and  the  alleged  failure  of 
the  Oovemment  to  mitigate  damages  as  re- 
quired. The  Claims  Court  ultimately  entered 
a  default  Judgment  for  the  Government,  dis- 
missing all  portions  of  ZAN's  lawsuit  for 
fkllure  to  prosecute  and  abide  by  Court  or- 
ders in  October  of  1966.  In  July  1968,  ZAN 
then  submitted  the  Instant  application  for 
PttbUc  Law  86-804  relief  using  many  of  the 
aame  arguments  used  In  its  Claims  Court 
suit. 

JvsUflcation:  ZAN  contends  that  it  should 
be  granted  relief  due  to  the  Government's 
failure  to  mitigate  the  reprocurement  costs 
by  not  awarding  the  repurchase  contract  to 
the  lowest  responsive  bidder.  ZAN's  ration- 
ale for  the  requested  relief  is  that  because  of 
such  an  obviously  vast  difference  between 
the  uiUt  prices  bid  by  ZAN  (S32.10)  and  Hart 
(S70.53)  Involving  the  Inclusion  of  the  EPA 
claoae.  the  assessment  of  excessive 
reprocurement  costs  are  both  unfair  and  In- 
eqnlUble.  ZAN  also  alleges  that  Its  Inability 
to  meet  the  scheduled  delivery  requirements 
was  due  to  the  Government's  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  contract  requirements  relative  to 
the  silver  plating  process  which  purportedly 
aroM  during  the  administration  of  a  prior 
contract  between  the  Oovemment  and  ZAN. 
Termination  of  the  subject  contract  was  im- 
proper according  to  ZAN.  In  addition,  it  con- 
tends that  because  of  these  Governmental 
actlona.  which  resulted  in  an  increase  In  the 
cost  of  performance,  there  should  be  an  ad- 
justment made  to  the  contract  in  the  inter- 
est of  Calmeae. 

DecttUnL  Oenerally,  In  a  reprocurement. 
the  Oovemment  Is  enUUed  to  the  difference 
between  the  original  contract  price  and  the 
raprocnrement  contract  price  subject  to  its 
duty  to  mitigate  damages.  Whether  or  not 
the  duty  to  mitigate  has  been  met  affects 
the  aaaessment  of  excess  costs  of 
reprocurement.  In  order  to  show  mitigation 
of  damaces,  the  Oovemment  must  establish 
that:  (1)  supplies  similar  to  those  terminated 
were  repurchased;  (2)  excess  costs  In  a  speci- 
fied amount  were  Incurred;  and  (3)  reason- 
able actloos  were  taken  to  wnnimi—  these 
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The  first  phase  under  the  duty  to  mitigate 
reQolrement  Is  aaUsfled  since  supplies  simi- 


lar to  t)kose  required  by  the  terminated  con 
tract  («»748)  were  provided  under  the  repur- 
chase contract  (B305).  ZAN  was  obligated  to 
provide  3,668  units,  and  Hart  delivered  3.668 
units  afc  required  by  the  repurchase  con- 
tracts. Regarding  the  Issue  of  specified 
reprocurement  costs  incurred,  these  costs 
represent  the  difference  between  the  unit 
price  of  J32.10  awarded  to  ZAN  under  #0748 
and  the.  unit  price  of  S70.53  awarded  to  Hart 
under  B805,  which  is  1142,423.30.  As  for  the  re- 
qulremebt  that  the  Government  must  have 
taken  r«asonable  actions  to  minimize  the  in- 
curred reprocurement  costs,  ZAN  alleges 
that  th»  Government  failed  in  Its  duty  to 
mitigate  damages  when  the  repurchase  con- 
tract (3305)  was  awarded  to  Hart  at  a  unit 
price  of  J70.53  which  ZAN  characterizes  as 
not  hav|ng  obtained  the  lowest  resiranslve 
bid.  Acoordtng  to  ZAN,  following  the  termi- 
nation (br  default,  the  Government  was  obli- 
gated t^  award  the  repurchase  contract  to 
Target  FabricaUng  (Target),  the  low  bidder 
at  J12.21  per  unit.  It  Is  ZAN's  contention  that 
despite  the  fact  that  Target  failed  to  confirm 
Its  bid  after  the  Government  determined 
that  Target  had  made  a  mistake  in  bid.  Tar- 
get shoiild  have  been  awarded  the  repurchase 
contract  ZAN  also  alleges  that  in  the  alter- 
native, flhe  Government  should  have  awarded 
the  repurchase  contract  to  Quality  Instru- 
ments (Quality),  the  second  lowest  bid. 
though  Quality  had  been  found  to  be 
nonresponsible.  There  are,  consequently,  the 
alleged  Government  actions  which  caused 
ZAN  to  sustain  Increased  costs. 

The  filets  do  not  lend  support  to  ZAN's 
contenttt>ns.  The  chronology  of  post  termi- 
nation ictlons  taken  by  the  Government 
does  not  suggest  that  unreasonable  efforts 
were  taken  to  repurchase  the  terminated 
units.  ZAN's  contention  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  awarded  to  Target,  whose 
bid  waat  totally  outside  the  competitive 
range.  Is  wholly  without  merit.  The  facts  in- 
dicate t*at  Target's  bid  was  S29.39  per  unit 
lower  than  the  next  lowest  bid.  The  Govern- 
ment's Industrial  specialist's  opinion  was 
that  the  material  cost  for  the  part  being  pro- 
cured was  S42.66.  Therefore,  Target's  bid  was 
clearly  a  mistake  and.  since  the  Government 
was  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  an  award  to  Tar- 
get would  have  been  completely  improper, 
given  th*  likelihood  of  a  future  inability  to 
complete  the  required  performance. 

Alternatively,  ZAN's  contention  Is  that  If 
no  award  was  made  to  Target,  the  award 
should  have  been  offered  to  Quality  Instru- 
menta.  This  contention  is  also  without 
merit,  however,  because  Quality  Instrumenta 
was  fouid  to  be  nonresponsible  In  both 
repurchasing  attempta.  Quality  failed  in  two 
Instances  to  allow  the  prescribed  procedure 
for  belag  declared  competent  by  SBA. 
TACOM  [does  not  have  the  authority  to 
award  ah  offer  to  a  bidder  found  to  be 
nonrespoDsible 

ZAN's  contentions  relative  to  a  prior  con- 
tract with  TACOM  and  alleged  misunder- 
standings In  connection  therewith,  which  ul- 
timately should  have  resulted  in  the  terml- 
naUon  for  default  of  contract  #0748  being  set 
aside,  ar^  not  cognizable  under  Public  Law 
85-804.  ZAN  had  a  remedy  under  the  disputes 
clause  of  the  contract.  ZAN  did  not  appeal  In 
a  timely  manner.  Therefore,  little  authority 
can  be  exercised  by  any  party  to  terminate 
contract  »«748  for  default.  As  a  result,  the  re- 
purchase award  to  Hart  can  be  seen  to  be 
both  reasonable  and  i»roper  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. ZAN  was  treated  equitably  and 
fairly  In  this  matter  as  the  repurchase  con- 
tract reflected  the  actual  coste  Incurred  by 
the  Government.  Justifiably,  there  had  been 
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no  basis  sho  wn  or  argued  for  considering  this 
case  for  ent  tlement  to  Public  Law  85-804  re- 
lief. 

A  denial  decision  is,  therefore,  reached  re- 
garding ZAN's  application  since  Ito  status 
for  national  defense  purposes  Is  not  In  the 
paramount  llntereste  of  the  United  States 
Govemmenti 

Contractor-:  Operation  of  18  Government 
Owned  Amntunltion  Planta. 

Type  of  aciion:  Contingent  Liability. 

Actual  or  Estimated  potential  cost:  0. 

Service  ahd  activity:  U.S.  Army  Arma- 
ment, MunlWons,  and  Chemical  Command. 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Propel- 
lante.  Explosives,  and  Munitions  Items. 

Background:  The  operating  contractors  of 
18  Army  ammunition  plante  have  requested 
that  the  Amiy  Include  an  Indemnification 
clause  under  Public  Law  85-^04  In  their  con- 
tracta  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
those  planted  The  ammunition  plante  and  the 
current  opertitlng  contractors  are  as  follows: 
OUn  Corpotatlon;  Mason  &  Hanger-Silas 
Mason  Co.,  Xtoc,  Day  &  Zimmerman,  Inc.;  ICI 
Americas,  life.;  Unlroyal  C^iemlcal  Co..  Inc.; 
Thiokol  Coi|)oratlon;  Martin  Marietta  Ord- 
nance Systems;  Mason  Chamberlain,  Inc.; 
Hercules,  idc.;  Ravenna  Arsenal.  Inc.;  and 
Federal  Cartridge  Co.  Each  operating  con- 
tractor has  Submitted  a  separate  request  to 
each  plant  operating  under  a  contract  that  Is 
to  Include  ah  Indemnity  provision.  The  con- 
tractors havp  further  requested  that  the  in- 
demnity be  extended  to  subcontractors  at 
any  tier  anl  be  applicable  to  certain  con- 
tracte  performed  for  third  parties  pursuant 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Armament,  Munitions  and 
Chemical  Command  (AMCCOM)  plant  utili- 
zation policy.  Under  their  contracte.  the  con- 
tractors operate  and  maintain  plante  which 
produce  propellante,  explosives  and  other 
chemicals  or  load,  assemble,  and  pack  am- 
munition an4  other  munition  Items. 

Justlflcatltn:  In  view  of  the  availability, 
cost  and  terms  of  private  Insurance  to  cover 
operating  riaks  and  hazards,  adequate  Insur- 
ance to  cover  such  dangers  is  not  available 
to  the  contBactors.  The  contractors'  finan- 
cial responsllBlllty  and  their  Individual  pro- 
grams for  workers'  compensation  Insurance 
was  also  considered.  On  the  basis  of  this  re- 
view, the  use  of  an  Indemnification  clause  is 
seen  as  necesBary  to  the  national  Interest. 

Decision:  Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
by  Public  L»w  85-804,  and  Executive  Order 
10789,  as  amended,  AMCCOM  is  granted  the 
right  to  inckide  the  indemnification  clause 
set  forth  in  JFAR  52.250-1  In  operating  con- 
tracte and  sviccessor  contracte  for  the  above- 
mentioned  ammunition  plante.  Ite  Inclusion 
Is  also  authorized  In  subcontracte  under  the 
operating  contracte,  provided  the  pass- 
through  Indemnification  Is  limited  to  unusu- 
ally hazardous  risks  and  provided  the  con- 
tracting officer  approves  the  Indemnification 
in  writing.  The  contracting  officer  Is  author- 
ized to  extend  the  protection  offered  by  the 
Indemnification  clause  to  activities  per- 
formed by  the  contractor  (and  by  contrac- 
tors at  any  tier)  under  third  party  contracte 
in  which  the  Ultimate  purchaser  of  the  Items 
manu£acture4  or  processed  under  such  con- 
tracte is  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  agency  shall  be  considered  the  ultimate 
purchaser  In  any  case  where  the  agency  has 
purchased  ths  items  for  fulfillment  of  a  for- 
eign militarjj  sales  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  Govertunent.  Finally,  liabilities  asso- 
ciated with  aetivltles  performed  under  prede- 
cessor contracte  may  only  be  covered  by  the 
instant  grant  of  IndemniflcaOon  if  the  terms 
of  the  present  contracte  in  which  AMCCOM 
Intends  include  the  approved  indemnifica- 
tion clause. 
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It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  the  actual  year's   factory   floor   In  the   production   of  memories.  I.e.,  Sa^m  In  Prance.  Hitachi  In 

or  estimated  cost  to  the  Government  as  a  re-  Groodyear  Ea«:le  Tires,  where  the  bubble  sys-  Japan,  and  MemTech  In  the  United  States, 

suit  of  the  use  of  this  indemnlflcatlon  clause  tems  have  withstood  high  levels  of  carbon  Therefore,  the  bubble  memory  cartridge  is 

to  the  extent  that  the  liability  of  the  Gk>v-  residue;  2)  use  on  the  automated  bakery  pro-  not  unique  and  the  item  can  be  reiiroduoed 

emment,  if  any.  will  depend  upon  the  occur-  ductlon  lines  of  Sara  Lee.  Inc.,  where  the  elsewhere. 

rence  of  an  incident  described  as  an  unusu-  bubble  systems  have  endured  high  tempera-  In  addition,  it  is  claimed  that  relief  is 
ally  hazardous  risk.  To  conclude,  the  con-  tures,  flour  and  dust;  3)  use  by  Systems  West  needed  in  part  to  ftand  advanced  technical  re- 
tractual    documents   executed   pursuant   to  In  its  Shipboard  Satellite  Retrieval  System;  search  concerning  ultradense  vertical  Bloch 
this  authorliation  shall  comply  with  the  re-  and  4)  use  by  Ford  Motor  Company  on  Its  line  data  storage.  However,  neither  the  AN/ 
quirements  of  FAR  Subparts  28.3  and  50.4  as  specialized  track  testing  system.  UOC-144  urogram  nor  the  Army  have  need 
implemented  by  the  Department  of  Defense  Juitification:  Although  these  industrial  ap-  for  this  advanced  technology  at  the  present 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  plications  represent  an  emerging  niche  for  time.  It  is  also  noted  that  funds  will  be  used 
Contractor  Magnesys.  Magnesys'  bubble  memories,  the  most  impor-  to  continue  production  of  the  bubble  mem- 
Type  of  action:  Essential  to  National  De-  tant  applications  for  bubble  technology  are  ory    components    for   the    AN/UGC-144,    but 
fense.  in  the  military  arena,  where  the  durability,  there  is  a  proposal  for  these  components  cur- 
Actual      or     estimated      potential     cost:  reliability  and  flezlblllty  of  the  bubble  sys-  rently  under  review  by  the  Government. 
S5.400.000.  tems  make  them  ideal  for  demanding  mill-  ^  s  navy 

Service    and    activity:    Subcontractor    to  tary  conditions,  and  in  the  Intelligence  fleld.  r/.«M««i>«#  /  •/.mk/vo. 

Honeywell.  SanU  Clara.  California.  where  the  bubble  systems'  portability,  eras-  t-onnnyeni  iMiomaes 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Bubble  ability,  and  ultradense  potential  make  them  Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors 
Memory  Technology.  invaluable.  Magnesys  has  arrived  relatively  *«a^l°8t  lUblllUes  because  of  claims  for 
Background:  Magnesys,  the  only  full-scale  recenUy  in  these  military  and  intelligence  d***^-  Injury,  or  property  damage  arising 
manufacturer  of  bubble  memory  technology  markets  but  has  already  demonstrated  ex-  ^^^  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
systems  in  the  United  States,  is  in  need  of  ceptlonal  promise.  Blarller  this  year,  Propellants,  or  other  risks  not  covered  by 
immediate  flnancial  support  from  the  U.S.  Magnesys  successfully  completed  first  arti-  '^^  contractor's  insurance  program  were  in- 
Army.  Through  anticipated  contracts  and  cle  testing  ("FAT"),  environmentally  quail-  eluded  in  13  contracts:  the  potential  cost  of 
subcontracts  with  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  flcation  tesUng  ("QUAL").  and  Tempest  ^^  liabilities  can  not  be  estimated  since  the 
CIA,  Magnesjrs  is  scheduled  to  provide  the  testing.  liability  to  the  Government,  If  any.  will  de- 
U.8.  military  and  intelligence  agencies  with  Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  clearly  P*'^"*  "P°°  ^*  occurrence  of  an  incident  as 
basic  research,  sophisticated  components,  recognizes  the  tremendous  potential  of  described  in  the  Indemnlflcatlon  clause, 
and  systems  for  data  storage  and  retrieval.  Magnesys'  technological  expertise  in  a  vari-  1**""*  procured  are  generally  those  associ- 
In  particular.  Magnesys  will  supply  the  bub-  ety  of  contexts,  including  research.  *•***  ^'***  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear 
We  memory  cartridge  for  the  AN/UGC-144  Magnesys'  has  very  recenOy  signed  a  Small  *rme^  guided  missiles,  experimental  work 
communications  terminal  manufactured  by  Business  Innovation  Research  ("SBIR")  con-  "'^'^  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  explosives. 
Group  Technologies  Corporation  ("GTC")  tract  with  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  °^  Performance  in  hazardous  areas, 
and  will  provide  advanced  technical  research  Projects  Agency  ("DARPA  ")  for  further  re-  F*'^?^  mi  n  a  a  n  "'""'^ 
to  the  CIA  concerning  ultradense,  vertical  search  and  development  of  "Fastrack,"  an  L<ocithee<l  Missiles  and  Space  Co., 
Bloch  line  ("VBL")  data  storage.  In  addition,  Innovative  method  of  enhancing  the  data  ml^fi'^'^i^'^:^i2''mZ^i^''''n''^^iJ^' 
Magnesys  will  potentially  supply  bubble  transfer  rates  of  bubble  memories.  In  addl-  wwungnouse  isiectnc  corpora- 
memory  alternatives  for  a  presently  unrell-  tlon.  Magnesys  is  a  member  of  a  federally-           General  Eli^tricComnaiiv 2 

able    tape    recording    system    used    by    the  funded   consortium   that  also   Includes   Jet  Kearfott   Guidance    ^^  Naviira- 

Army.  Unforseen  delays,  however,  regarding  Propulsion  Laboratory  ("JPL")  and  Boston  tion  Corp                                     '            1 

both  the  AN/UGC-144  terminal  options  and  University,  this  consortium  is  pursuing  the  General  Dynaniiii  Coiiowtion                 3 

spare  bubble  memory  cartridges  have  dam-  development  of  "vertical  Bloch  line  "  tech-  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 

aged     Magnesys'     flnancial     position     and  nology.  an  advanced  method  of  storing  data  Drydock  Co                                                1 

threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  company,  in  the  walls  of  magnetic  domains,  with  dra-                                 

Bubble  memory  technology  was  Invented  matic  ramiflcations  for  the  Intelligence  com-              Total 13 

in  the  late  19608  by  AT&T.  Briefly  stated,  munlty.  Contractor    Westinghouse   Airship  Indus- 
bubble  memory  is  a  complex  method  of  Infor-  The  permanent  loss  of  Magnesys'  bubble  tries. 

mation  storage  and  retrieval  tlu-ough  which  memory    technology   to   the   United   States  Type  of  action:  Amendment  Without  Con- 
data   is  stored   in   microscopic,    bubblelike  would  be  a  particularly  severe  blow  since  sideration. 

magnetic  regions  on  the  surface  of  a  garnet  bubble   memories   are   uniquely   suited   for  Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost:  To  be 

crystal.  Bubbles  are  created  from  electrical  military  and  intelligence  applications.  Sim-  determined. 

signals  by  a  bubble  generator  within  the  ply  put,  there  is  no  memory  storage  system  Service  and  activity:  Naval  Air  Systems 

memory  itself:  with  the  use  of  an  internal  that  can  deliver  service  and  reliability  under  Command. 

detector,  the  data  recorded  on  the  crystal  harsh  military  conditions  in  a  manner  com-  Description  of  product  or  service:  Oper- 
can  be  retrieved  and  reconverted  into  elec-  parable  to  that  of  this  technology.  As  the  ational  Development  Model  Airship  System, 
trical  impulses.  need  for  sophisticated,  resilient,  and  often  Background:  On  June  5.  1987.  NAVAIR 
Magnesys  was  formed  in  1963  by  a  core  non-volatile  memory  components  increases,  awarded  Contract  N0001fr-87-C-0016  to  a  Joint 
group  of  physicists  and  engineers  who  left  so  will  the  need  for  a  deiiendable  domestic  venture.  Westinghouse — Airship  Industries 
Intel  Magnetics.  Initial  funding  of  approxl-  producer  of  such  products.  Further,  contlnu-  (W-AI).  for  the  production  of  an  Operational 
mately  S3  million  for  Magnesys  was  supplied  Ing  research  on  the  ultradense  "vertical  Development  Model  Airship  System.  At  the 
by  several  investors,  including  Citicorp  Ven-  Bloch  line"  technology,  now  being  conducted  time  of  the  contract  award.  NAVAIR  ex- 
ture  Capital  and  John  Hancock  Venture  Cai>-  by  Magnesys  JPL  and  Boston  University  for  pected  the  contract  to  be  performed  without 
ital  Management.  Over  the  last  several  the  CIA.  will  allow  Intelligence,  military,  slgnlflcant  change  and  considered  the  re- 
years,  these  original  investors  and  a  number  and  space  system  designers  to  achieve  more  quirements  and  technology  to  be  understood, 
of  others  have  Invested  a  total  of  S14  million,  compact  and  powerful  computer-based  sys-  As  a  result,  a  flrm  flxed  price  type  contract 
From  the  outset,  Magnesys  has  concentrated  tems.  Recent  research  both  at  Magnesys  and  was  considered  appropriate.  The  contract 
its  research  and  development  efforts  on  im-  at  the  Camegle-Mellon  Magnetics  Tech-  was  to  be  Incrementally  funded  at  a  firm 
proving  bubble  memory  technology.  In  the  nology  Center  strongly  Indicates  that  "vertl-  flxed  price  of  S168,939374.  The  Navy  budg- 
past  six  years,  Magnesys  has  solved  a  num-  cal  Bloch  line"  storage  of  data  will  dramati-  etary  planning  at  the  time  of  the  contract 
ber  of  difficult  problems  in  bubble  memory  cally  augment  the  density  capabilities  of  award  Included  the  amount  necessary  to 
storage  and  retention  and  has  succeeded  in  bubble  memories.  When  this  improved  meth-  cover  the  airship  program.  However,  shortly 
integrating  bubble  memory  components  into  od  of  storage  Is  perfected,  bubble  memories  after  the  contract  award,  the  Fiscal  Year 
hlgh  reliable  and  rugged  subsystems.  will  far  surpass  conventional  semiconduc-  1968  budget  was  cut  Crom  S31  million  to  SIS 
Magnesys'  initial  marketing  plans  focused  tors,  floppy  discs,  and  hard  discs  in  memory  million.  Congress  ultimately  appropriated 
largely  on  the  industrial  automation  mar-  capacity  for  a  given  volume  and  in  cost-ef-  S19.1  million  (Including  Sl.l  million  from  Air 
ket.  Despite  Intense  competition  from  manu-  fectlveness  while  retaining  their  undisputed  Force)  for  Fiscal  Year  1988  (Unds  for  contrao- 
lacturers  of  conventional  memory  systems,  predominance  in  ruggedness  and  reliability.  tual  requirements. 

Magnesys  has  been  able  to  establish  a  foot-  Decision:   After  an   exhaustive   review   of  Budgetary   restraints   forced   the   Airship 

hold   in   the   industrial   market;   currently.  Magnesys'   request,   the  Government   flnds  Progam's  exclusion  from  the  Department  of 

Magnesys'  bubble  memories  are  being  used  In  that  the  request  must  be  denied.  Magnesys  Navy's  Fiscal  Year  198B  and  1990  budgets  and 

a  number  of  harsh  industrial  environments  fails  to  meet  the  criteria  for  essentially  flscal  planning  documents  for  Fiscal  Year 

which  include  the  following:  1)  use  on  Good-  since  there  are  other  producers  of  bubble  1901  and  beyond.  The  Fiscal  Year  1989  Appro- 
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priation  Act  did.  however,  provide  limited 
ftinds,  of  which  S24.1  million  was  made  avail- 
able for  contractural  requirements.  Con- 
gress, in  accompanying  reports,  stipulated 
that  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  was  to  assume 
management  for  the  program  and  provide 
necessary  funding  commencing  in  Fiscal 
Year  1990.  DARPA's  Fiscal  Year  1990  budget 
request  did  not  Include  funds  for  the  airship 
program.  Congress,  however,  authorized  and 
appropriated  funding  for  the  program  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1990.  of  which  S28.4  million  was  allo- 
cated for  contractual  requirements.  By  let- 
ter dated  May  10.  1990.  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  stated 
that  Fiscal  Year  1991  funding  for  the  airship 
program  would  be  provided  from  within  the 
Air  Defense  Initiative  Program  (ADI).  It  is 
now  planned  to  transfer  sponsorship  of  the 
airship  program  from  DARPA  to  ADI. 

The  incremental  funding  provisions  of  the 
contract,  set  forth  in  Special  Provision  H-23. 
entitled  "Allotment  of  Funds."  established 
the  funding  schedule,  which  is  a  major  factor 
In  determining  the  price.  This  provision  re- 
quires the  contractor  to  base  his  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  on  the  assumption  that 
termination  liability  will  not  exceed  the 
amounts  shown  for  the  dates  set  forth  in  the 
H-23  i>rovislon.  The  provision  further  states 
that  if  the  Government  falls  to  obligate  any 
installment  by  the  time  specified,  the  con- 
tractor will  continue  performance  only  to 
the  extent  that  he  would  not  be  required  to 
Incur  obligation  (termination  liability)  be- 
yond the  amount  already  provided  by  the 
Government. 

Justification:  The  original  contract  was 
for  a  single  operational  development  model 
airship  built  to  commercial  standards,  incor- 
porating a  government  furnished.  E-2C  radar 
(APS-139)  and  combat  support  system.  The 
concept  of  operations  was  to  turn  the  oper- 
ational development  model  airship  over  to  a 
Navy  battle  group  commander  to  use  as  he 
deemed  necessary.  Including  deployment 
missions  with  the  battle  group  for  periods  up 
to  30  days.  The  results  of  these  evaluation 
deployment  periods  would  then  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Full  Scale  Engineering  De- 
velopment airship  specification.  This  new 
speclflcatlon.  probbly  significantly  different 
Crom  the  current  operational  development 
model  specification,  would  form  the  basis  of 
a  competition  for  a  Full  Scale  Engineering 
Development  Airship. 

Subsequently,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Research,  Engineering  and  Devel- 
opment), now  a  part  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Acquisition,  decided  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  the  E-2C  avionics  sys- 
tem. Under  the  change  to  DARPA  sponsor- 
ship, and  the  planned  Air  Defense  Initiative 
Program  sponsorship,  the  airship  will  ini- 
tially be  used  as  a  flying  test  platform  for  an 
advanced  development  radar/combat  system. 
The  projected  test  mission  will  last  approxi- 
mately 18  months.  Ownership  of  the  airship 
will  then  revert  to  the  Navy  to  install  a  gov- 
ernment furnished  mission  avionics  suite. 
This  suite  may  be  in  support  of  antl-sub- 
marioe  warfare,  antl-alr  warfare,  or  any 
other  operational  mission.  The  Full  Scale 
Knglneerlng  Development  design  specifica- 
tion would  still  be  written  using  test  and 
evaluation  results.  Changes  in  the  scope  of 
the  program  have  also  resulted  in  a  need  for 
revisions  to  the  ground  support  require- 
ments, utilisation  of  contractor  support,  and 
reschednling  of  the  first  flight. 

Additionally,  the  changes  to  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  airship  program  Crom  DARPA  to 
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the  Ai»  Defense  Initiative  Program  may 
prompt  (futher  design  changes,  which  are  an- 
ticipate 1  to  be  significant.  The  most  signifi- 
cant technical  modification  is  a  potential 
change  In  operating  altitude  to  accomodate 
the  air  defense  initiative  mission.  The  con- 
tract cu  rrently  specifies  a  required  operating 
altltudej  of  5.000  feet.  DARPA  and  the  Air  De- 
fense Initiative  Program  have  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  « xtend  the  operating  altitude  to  10.000 
feet  in  srder  to  increase  the  radar  horizon. 
By  thel  •  very  nature,  airships  are  very  sen- 
sitive t(  I  altitude.  Thus,  in  order  to  carry  an 
equival(  nt  payload  from  5,000  to  10.000  feet 
for  the  same  period  of  time,  a  20  to  30  per- 
cent in<  rease  in  the  volume  of  the  airship  is 
requlre<  with  its  attendant  weight  structure 
and  size .  The  increase  in  the  operational  al- 
titude 0  r  the  airship  forces  the  use  of  a  pres- 
surized ;ar  because  of  the  requirement  that 
the  airs  hip  tolerate  updrafts  of  as  much  as 
5.000  fe<  t.  At  13.000  feet  the  airship  must  be 
pressurl  ted.  Since  the  current  rectangular 
design  i  ( inefficient  for  a  pressurized  vehicle 
the  ain  hip  car  would  have  to  be  signifi- 
cantly 1  lodified  into  a  more  cylindrical  de- 
sign to  (  ccomodate  pressurizatlon  loads. 

The  c|ianges  to  the  funding  schedule  and 
the  stod  work  orders  have  not  yet  been  nego- 
tiated, and  their  effects  are  unknown.  A 
delay  in  the  negotiation  of  the  effects  of  the 
funding  schedule  changes  cannot  continue. 
Because  of  the  series  of  inadequate  funding 
allotme:  its.  airship  delivery  is  now  expected 
in  1993.  itnadequate  funding,  a  later  delivery 
scheduli,  and  provisions  for  progress  pay- 
ments are  causing  Westlnghouse-Alrshlp  In- 
subcontractor.  Airship  Industries, 
Lve  cash  fiow  problems,  making  it 

to  finance  the  airship  program.  As  a 
result.  *estinghouse  has  indicated  in  a  let- 
ter to  ffAVAIR  dated  March  1,  1990,  its  un- 
willlngnjess  to  provide  any  financial  assist- 
ance directly  to  Airship  Industries,  Inc. 

Decisiqn:  The  Navy  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  finds  that  adequate  legal  authority. 

.n  Public  Law  85-804,  does  not  exist 

le  Department  of  Navy  to  restruc- 
contract  from  a  firm  fixed  price  to 

limbursement  type  contract,  which 
the  lack  thereof  to  consider  this 
necessary  for  national  defense  pur- 

le  Board,  therefore,  exercises  the  au- 
thority granted  under  Public  Law  85-8M  and 
hereby  authorizes  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Commajjd  to  issue  a  modification  to  con- 
tract N(lD019-87-C-0016.  This  would  finalize  a 
firm  flx^d  price  amount  to  establish  a  base- 
line coofiguration  to  be  verified  by  a  pro- 
gram management  review  in  August  1990, 
and  would  provide  for  the  balance  of  the  con- 
tract tq  be  peformed  on  a  cost  reimburse- 
ment (completion)  basis.  In  order  that  the 
Board  bje  given  proper  assurance  that  the 
firm  fix^d  price  portion  of  the  contract  has 
been  completely  identified  and  priced,  the 
amendinent  shall  contain  a  provision  which 
releases! the  Navy  from  any  and  all  claims, 
demands,  or  causes  of  action,  known  or  un- 
known vtnder  this  contract  or  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  i  this  contract,  up  to  the  date  of  exe- 
cution 6f  the  amendment.  In  addition,  the 
Naval  A|r  Systems  Command  shall  ascertain 
that  th^  contractor  has  an  accounting  sys- 
tem adequate  for  a  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tract, iacluding  access  to  relevant  records  of 
Airship  Industries  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
the  amendment.  The  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  shall  also  Immediately  submit  to 
the  BooH  a  schedule  of  events  and  mile- 
stones ft>r  the  conversion  action  which  in- 
cludes, among  other  actions,  steps  necessary 
to  proddce  an  agreed-to  Statement  of  Work 
among  tjhe  Navy,  the  Air  Defense  Initiative 
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Program,  a  id  Westlnghouse-Alrshlp  Indus- 
tries for  ii  corporation  in  the  conversion 
modification.  A  business  clearance  and  a 
copy  of  the  i  iroposed  conversion  modification 
shall  be  subi  tiitted  for  review  and  approval  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Re- 
search, Devtlopment  and  Acquisition)  inrior 
to  the  execution  of  the  modification. 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
Contingent  Liabilities 
Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors 
against  llaUilltles  because  of  claims  for 
death,  injuiy,  or  property  damage  lulsing 
from  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
propellants,  or  other  risks  not  covered  by 
the  contractor's  insurance  program  were  in- 
cluded in  f o  ir  contracts;  the  potential  costs 
of  the  llabil  [ties  can  not  be  estimated  since 
the  liability  to  the  Government,  if  any,  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  Incident  as 
described  i:i  the  indemnification  clause. 
Items  procured  are  generally  those  associ- 
ated with  I  uclear-powered  vessles,  nuclear 
armed  guidud  missiles,  experimental  work 
with  nucleaj  energy,  handling  of  explosives, 
or  performai  ice  in  hazardous  su^as. 
Contractor:  \umber 

General  Dynamics  2 

Non  Cral  International  Airlift 1 

Craf  Int«  matlonal  Airlift  1 


Total    .. 

Contractor.  Sutron  Corporation. 

Type  of  a^on:  Amendment  Without  Con- 
sideration. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost:  549.616. 

Service  an4  activity:  Air  Defense  Logistics 
Command.  NfcClellan  AFB,  California. 

Descriptioji  of  product  of  service:  Wind-meas- 
uring Systeiti. 

Backgrounk:  A  contract  for  an  electronic 
wind-measumng  system  was  awarded  to 
Sutron  Corporation  on  September  28.  1965,  in 
the  funount  bf  $6.5  million.  The  procurement 
of  the  electronic  wind-measuring  system  was 
under  a  fimj  fixed  price  two-step  procedure, 
which  exclusively  utilized  a  performance 
specificatioq.  The  Government  did  not  con- 
template an^  rescsu-ch  and  development  ef- 
fort under  Ithls  procurement  since  other 
offerors  also  submitted  technical  proposals 
applying  hot  wire  technology  to  manufac- 
ture an  electronic  wind-metwurlng  system. 
However,  ths  contract  did  require  contractor 
and  Government  testing  procedures.  During 
initial  testing,  Sutron  submitted  various  En- 
gineering Cl<ange  Proposals  (ECP's)  to  rede- 
sign the  electronic  wind-measuring  system. 
This  resulte4  in  additional  design  and  devel- 
opment on  ^he  part  of  Sutron  in  order  for 
this  system  |to  meet  contract  specifications. 

Sutron  Corporation  submitted  a  claim  on 
February  5.  1990.  under  The  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  juid  FAR  33.2  in  the  amount 
of  S549,616.  Ifhe  basis  of  the  claim  is  against 
the  Air  Foroe  for  establishing  gust  perform- 
ance requlrerients  during  initial  testing  for 
the  wind-measuring  system  that  were  be- 
yond those  performance  requirements  origi- 
nally set  tottb  in  the  specification.  Sutron 
Corporation  I  contends  that  no  requirements 
exists  in  the*  basic  specification  that  sensors 
must  have  as  accuracy  standard  with  respect 
to  gusts.  However,  the  Government  disagrees 
with  Sutron^s  position  in  that  gusts  ase  a 
subset  of  wind  speed  smd  wind  direction  ac- 
curacy requirements. 

The  PMQ-^3  system  (hereafter  known  as 
the  electronic  wind-measuring  system) 
measures,  displays,  and  records  horizontal 
wind  speed.  Wind  direction,  and  wind  gust  in- 
formation. The  electronic  wind-measuring 
system  consists  of  a  sensor  assembly,  indica- 
tor, and  recc  rder.  The  electronic  wind-meas- 
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uring  system  utilizes  electronic  means  in 
lieu  of  mechanical  means  as  does  the  current 
AN/GMQ-20  (hereafter  Icnown  as  the  mechan- 
ical wind  measuring  propeller  system).  The 
mechanical  wind  measuring  propeller  system 
is  not  considered  obsolete;  however,  the  elec- 
tronic wind  measuring  system  employs  dif- 
ferent technology  to  measure  wind  speed  and 
direction  than  the  mechanical  wind  measur- 
ing propeller  system.  Although  the  elec- 
tronics and  display  system,  etc.,  of  other 
wind  systems  (like  the  mechanical  wind 
measuring  propeller  systems  available 
today)  have  been  significantly  improved, 
how  these  mechanical  propeller  systems 
measure  wind  speed  and  direction  is  the 
same. 

The  Government's  initial  testing  at  Scott 
AFB,  IL  was  designed  to  test  the  equipment 
in  an  operational  environment.  Sutron  was 
advised  that  testing  would  occur.  In  this 
case,  the  contractor  was  fully  aware  that  the 
electronic  wind-measuring  system  was  set  up 
with  sensors  at  each  end  of  the  runway.  The 
system  was  compared  to  the  mectianical 
wind-measuring  propeller  system  at  that  lo- 
cation to  assess  the  accuracy  in  an  oper- 
ational location  under  normal  operating  con- 
ditions. This  type  of  test  is  essential  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  function  performed  by  the 
system.  The  wind  system  readings  determine 
the  advisability  of  an  aircraft  being  allowed 
to  land.  Human  lives  and  expensive  equip- 
ment depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  sensor  as 
part  of  the  electronic  wind-measuring  sys- 
tem in  all  potential  conditions.  This  type  of 
testing  is  specifically  accomplished  in  the 
actual  operating  environment.  As  much  as 
we  would  like  to  control  the  weather,  the 
electronic  wind-measuring  sytem  had  to  be 
tested  in  an  environment  in  which  it  would 
most  likely  be  employed. 

The  Administrative  Contracting  Officer's 
concern  with  Sutron's  financial  viability  (for 
letter  dated  September  15,  1969.  and  audit  re- 
port dated  September  1,  1969)  provides  evi- 
dence that  Sutron  was  well  aware  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  rejection  of  progress  payments. 
In  f&ct,  every  effort  was  made  by  administra- 
tive personnel  to  Improve  Sutron's  financial 
situation.  However,  no  evidence  was  revealed 
that  Sutron  was  attempting  to  solve  any  of 
its  financial  problems  in  an  effort  to  both  re- 
duce debt  and  increase  shareholder  equity. 

SM-ALC/PMZHB's  letter  dated  November 
13,  1969,  informed  Sutron  that  it  failed  to 
make  progress  in  performing  satisfactory 
test  runs  at  Scott  AFB  and  that  the  configu- 
ration of  the  electronic  wind-measuring  sys- 
tem that  was  undergoing  testing  prior  to  Oc- 
tober ao,  1969,  did  not  meet  Air  Weather 
Service  oiwrational  requirements  (due  to  er- 
roneous mean  wind,  gusts,  and  directional 
results).  To  correct  weather  tracking  prob- 
lems, Sutron  voluntarily  replaced  its  exist- 
ing sensors  at  Scott  AFB  on  October  20,  1969; 
however,  the  new  sensors  did  not  tiave  lam- 
inar flow  bars  on  either  side  of  the  Sensors. 
For  the  Government  to  approve  the  sensors 
without  laminar  flow  bars,  Sutron  was  re- 
quested to  submit  a  no-cost  ECF  #6  on  this 
new  configuration  in  order  to  continue  prop- 
er testing  procedures  and  maintain  configu- 
ration trackabillty. 

By  letter  dated  November  15,  1969,  Sutron 
noted  that  the  Government  would  have  to 
pay  for  ECP  #6  since  giist  accuracy  require- 
ments reflect  new  government  requirements 
not  listed  in  prior  specifications.  The  Gov- 
ernment approved  of  testing  procedures 
without  laminar  flow  bars.  However, 
Sutron's  costs  associated  with  EX^IP  #6  were 
disallowed  since  these  costs  were  associated 
with  the  costs  included  with  the  applicable 
Ann  fixed  price  line  Item  In  the  contract. 


Justification:  As  to  the  contractor's  claim 
that  there  is  no  accuracy  requirement  for 
gusts,  a  scientific  definition  and  that  used  by 
the  Air  Weather  Service,  National  Weather 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Meteorological  Hand- 
book IB  "Surface  Observations"  (Chapter  10, 
paragraph  10.3)  defines  gusts  as  rapid  fluc- 
tuations in  wind  si>eed  with  a  variation  of  10 
knots  or  more  between  peak  and  lull.  As 
such,  "gusts"  are  a  component  of  "wind." 
Therefore,  no  separate  grust  accuracy  re- 
quirements are  required.  Since  the  specifica- 
tlon  clearly  sets  forth  various  wind  speeds 
under  the  heading  "accuracy,"  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  reasonable  person  would 
doubt  that  testing  of  the  electronic  wind- 
measuring  system  would  be  based  on  the  ac- 
curacy levels  stated  by  the  contractor. 
Therefore,  it  is  clear  the  Sutron's  distinction 
between  gusts  and  wind  is  flawed;  the  "gust 
accuracy  levels"  are  fully  covered  by  the 
wind  speed  and  direction  specifications  in 
the  contract.  The  fundamental  problem  has 
been  Sutron's  inability  to  meet  the  mean 
wind  speed  and  direction  specifications.  Con- 
sequently, this  resulted  in  increased  per- 
formance costs  on  the  part  of  Sutron. 

Sutron  was  advised  ttiat  testing  by  the 
Government  would  take  place,  but  the  exact 
specifics  were  not  revealed.  In  this  case,  the 
contractor  was  fully  aware  that  the  elec- 
tronic wind-measuring  system  was  set  up 
with  sensors  at  each  end  of  the  runway  at 
Scott  AFB.  The  system  was  compared  to  the 
mechanical  wind-measuring  propeller  system 
at  the  location  to  assess  the  accuracy  in  an 
operational  location  under  normal  operating 
conditions.  This  type  of  test  is  essential  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  function  performed  by 
the  system.  The  wind  system  readings  deter- 
mine the  advisability  of  an  aircraft  being  al- 
lowed to  land,  with  human  lives  and  expen- 
sive equipment  depending  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  sensor  in  all  potential  conditions. 

Sutron  states  that  the  Air  Force  directed 
analysis  and  isolation  of  the  gust  problem; 
that  is  not  true.  What  the  Air  Force  did  do 
was  tell  Sutron  that  the  system  would  not 
pass  Crovemment  testing  because  it  was  not 
accurate  due  to  erroneous  mean  wind  speed 
as  well  as  gust  and  direction  results  during 
certain  rain  conditions.  As  a  result,  the  Air 
Force  needed  assurances  from  Sutron  to  pro- 
vide a  resolution  to  this  problem  before 
progress  payments  could  be  resumed. 

The  Air  Force  requested  that  progress  re- 
ports be  made,  commencing  on  July  10.  1969. 
since  the  risks  were  considered  to  be  low  at 
the  time.  For  the  Government  to  continue 
progress  payments,  the  key  was  to  solve  the 
rain  problem  (consisting  of  over-registering 
speed  and  gusts).  Sutron  did  not  solve  its 
rain  problems  in  accordance  with  accuracy 
and  testing  requirements,  however.  It  was 
determined  that  if  the  performance  of  this 
contract  was  in  any  way  endangered  by 
Sutron's  failure  to  make  progress  or  attain 
satisfactory  financial  stability,  a  suspension 
of  progress  payments  would  result. 

Decision:  The  specification  clearly  sets 
forth  various  wind  speeds  under  the  heading 
"Accuracy."  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  reasonable  person  would  doubt 
that  testing  of  the  electronic  wind-measur- 
ing system  would  be  based  on  the  accuracy 
levels  (or  lack  of  gust  accuracy  levels)  stated 
by  Sutron.  It  is  clear  that  levels  are  fully 
covered  by  the  wind  speed  and  direction 
guidelines  found  in  the  contract.  It  is  cer- 
tainly probable  that  Sutron's  posture  is 
taken  in  an  effort  to  overcome  financial  dif- 
ficulty rather  than  out  of  an  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  contract  fails  to  specify  gust 
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accuracy  levels.  The  Government  is  not  re- 
quired to  provide  Sutron  with  specifics  of 
testing  specifications  because  the  specifica- 
tions clearly  identify  necessary  testing  re- 
quirements. Since  accuracy  requirements  in 
the  specification  fully  cover  gust  accuracy, 
Sutron's  contention  that  the  Air  Force  di- 
rected Sutron  to  establish  new  requirements 
outside  the  scope  of  the  specification  is  in- 
substantial and  unmeritorious.  Also,  no  un- 
conditional promise  was  made  to  irovide 
progress  payments  to  Sutron.  which  furthers 
the  protection  of  Government  rights. 

Based  on  the  above  information,  the  pro- 
curing contracting  ofilcer  finds  that 
Sutron's  claimed  amount  has  no  factual 
basis,  rendering  it  nonessential  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

921.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
tration and  Management.  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  the  calendar 
year  1990  report  on  "Extraordinary  Contrac- 
tual Actions  to  Facilitate  the  National  De- 
fense." pursuant  to  SO  U.S.C.  1434;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the 
Superfund  financial  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  for  fiscal  years  1967  through  1969. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  7S01  nt.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the 
Superfund  financial  activities  of  the  Agency 
for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry 
for  fiscal  years  1967  through  1969.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  7501  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Conunerce. 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  Lietter(s)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Israel  for  defense  articles 
and  services  (Transmittal  No.  91-18).  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  tliat  the  President's  inten- 
tion to  exercise  authority  under  section 
506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  that  provided  military  assist- 
ance to  Israel  had  been  delayed  due  to  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  de- 
livery of  the  items  had  been  completed,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2318(b)(2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force's  proposed  Letter(s)  of  Offer  and 
Acceptance  [LOA]  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  (Transmittal  No. 
91-17).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

927.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  lovposed  Letters)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  (Transmittal  No.  91-16), 
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pursoant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transniit- 
tlng  notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  LetterCs)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  (Transmittal  No.  91-15), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  (3onunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  Department's  third  report 
on  United  States-Soviet  Reciprocity  in  Mat- 
ters Relating  to  Embassies,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  4301  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affialrs. 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  listing  of  gifts  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  foreign  individuals  during 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2804(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affkirs. 

981.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
Egypt  that  may  affect  its  ability  to  meet 
International  debt  obligations  and  stabilize 
Its  economy,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2346  nt.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  economic  conditions  prevailing  In 
Israel  that  may  affect  its  ability  to  meet  its 
international  debt  obligations  and  to  sta- 
bilize its  economy,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2346 
nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  annual  report  in  compliance 
with  the  (Jovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Oiwratlons. 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Cochairman,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Privacy  Officer. 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  its  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1960,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

986.  A  letter  Crom  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  RelaUons  Board,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1960.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S62b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovenunent  Oi>- 
eratlons. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1960, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2<d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  SS3(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  report  on  Its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
Isf  calendar  year  1960,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
563(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 
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940.  .  L  letter  Crom  the  Director.  Office  of 
Person  lel  Management,  transmitting  notifi- 
of  an  amendment  to  the  project  plan 
Pacer  Share  personnel  management 
demonstration  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ojfice  and  Civil  Service. 


REPO  ITS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Undi  sr  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

comm  ttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  prj  Qting  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calenoar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Confersnce  report  on  H.R.  1281  (Rept.  No. 
102-29).iOrdered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conferance  reported  on  H.R.  1282  (Report  No. 
102-^).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBI IC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Und(  r  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  mil!  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions 1  rere  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred 3S  follows: 

B  r  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bereuter): 
H.R.    596.  A  bill  to  protect  Indigenous  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foraign  Affairs. 

Bt  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  (for  hlm- 
belf  and  Mr.  McGrath): 
H.R.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue (3^de  of  1986  to  repeal  the  30-percent 
gross  l»come  limitation  applicable  to  regu- 
lated Investment  companies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

B*  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.  1598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  furnish  outpatient  medical 
services  for  any  disability  of  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

B*  Mr.  UPTON: 
H.R.  Jsae.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
State  Obde.  to  Increase  the  minimum  alloca- 
tion hiuiway  funding  requirement  from  85  to 
90  per^nt;   to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works  4nd  Transportation. 
BJMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  IBOO.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  to  conduct  an  initial  feasibil- 
ity      afudy       of       an       Alaska-California 
underooean,    fresh    water    pipeline;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
BtMr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  IpOl.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  His- 
toric Piteservation  Act  and  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  Amendments  of  1980 
to  streagthen  the  preservation  of  our  his- 
toric hsritage  and  resources,  and  for  other 
purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bi    Mr.    BERMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
;lay,  Mr.  Mr,ler  of  California,  Mr. 
JTARK.  and  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.  1  i02.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  that  such  act  does  not  pre- 
empt actions  under  State  law  against  per- 
sons wUo  engage  in  unfair  insurance  claims 
practlcOB;  to  the  Committee  on  EVlucatlon 
and  Labor. 

B$  Mr.  BONIOR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aber- 

tROMBiE.  Mr.  BORSKi,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 

)eFazio,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  Enoel. 

St.    Frank    of   Massachusetts,    Mr. 

loss,   Mr.   Henry,   Mr.   Lent.   Mr. 
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Lew  is  of  California.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 

NOflAK.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 

Penoy,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

Mr.  BCHUMKR,  Mr.  Visclosky.  and  Mr. 

Wai  sh): 

H.R.  1603.'  A  bill  to  support  democracy  and 

self-determfnatlon  In  the  Baltic  States  and 

the  republics  within  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ed- 
WAsbs  of  California.   Mr.  Boucher. 
and  Mr.  Campbell  of  California): 
H.R.  1604JA  bill  to  amend  the  National  Co- 
operative riesearch  Act  of  1984  to  reduce  the 
liability  fo*  joint  ventures  entered  Into  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  product,  process, 
or  service;  ko  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mi  COUGHLIN: 
H.R.  I6O5J  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  by 
States  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  re- 
lieve congestion  or  Improve  air  quality;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

DE  LA  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
IAN  Of  Missouri,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
18): 
H.R.  1606. 1 A  bill  to  change  the  submission 
date  for  thS  report  on  milk  Inventory  man- 
agement pr((grams;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr  FAZIO: 
H.R.  1607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  in  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr  FEIGHAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Oil- 
man Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
JomisTON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Levdje  of  California. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Be- 
reuter. Mr.  Orton.  Mr.  Enoel.  and 

Mr.  pOUOHTON): 

H.R.  1608.1  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  mlo-oenterprlses  in  developing  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HERTEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER): 

H.R.  1609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  df  1986  to  deny  any  deduction  for 
compensatory  damages  paid  to  any  govern- 
ment for  damages  to  the  environment  result- 
ing from  a  spill  of  any  hazardous  material; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  1610.1  A  bill  entitled  "the  Rice  Fair 
Trade  Act  ^t  1991";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  HUGHES: 
H.R.  1611.  A  bill  to  terminate  United  Sutes 
Foreign  assfetance  for  Jordan;  Jointly,  to  the 
Commltteeslon  Foreign  Affairs.  Agriculture. 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Intel- 
ligence (Permanent  Select),  and  Ways  and 
Means.         | 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Moorhead): 

H.R.  1612.  A  bill  to  amend  section  108  of 

title  17,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 

library  reproduction  reporting  requirement; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MootHEAD)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  1613.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  th«i  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Departn^ent  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  ta  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  1614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tariff  re- 
classiflcatlop  of  durene;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Ways  an(^  Means. 
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H.R.  1615.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  sewing  machine 
needles  and  spring-beard  needles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1616.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  crude  feathers  and  down; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1617.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duties  for  hosiery  knitting  ma- 
chines, hosiery  knitting  machine  parts,  ho- 
siery knitting  needles,  and  to  include  in  the 
suspension  other  hosiery  knitting  machine 
parts  used  In  forming  stitches;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  GRADISON,  Mrs.  KENNELLY, 

Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California, 
Mr.    Cardin.    Mr.    Chandler,    Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Grandy,  and  Mr. 
BUNNINO): 
H.R.  1618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the  tax 
credit  for  Increasing  research  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  1619.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty    on    N-[(4-chlorophenyl)-anunlno)-car- 
bonyl]-2,6-dlfluorobenzamide;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1620.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  synthetic  staple  flbers  containing  84 
percent  or  more  by  weight  of  vinyl  chloride 
and  14  percent  or  more  by  weight  of  vinyl  ac- 
etate; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (for 
herself,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly): 
H.R.  1621.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  lead  fuel  test  assemblies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
H.R.  1622.  A  bill  to  restore  the  grave  nmrk- 
er  allowance  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR  (for  herself,  Mr.  Dor- 
oan of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  SISISKY, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  MCNulty.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Ranqel, 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Sand- 
ers, Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  BOU- 
CHER, Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  ZEUFF,  Mr. 

BENNETT,     Mr.     HOCHBRUECKNER,     Mr. 

Lancaster,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.     SMfTH    of    New    Jersey,     Mr. 
Hughes,    Mrs.    Byron,    Mr.    Lago- 
MARSiNO,    Ms.    Norton,    and    Mrs. 
Boxer): 
H.R.  1623.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  United 
States'  involvement  in  World  War  11;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs.  

By  Ms.  KAPTUR  (for  herself.  Mr.  LIPIN- 
SKi,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Hbstel,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Biurakis,  Mr.  Bruce, 


Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Machtley. 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy,   Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Kan- 
JORSKi,  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.R.  1624.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  memorial   on   Federal   land 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  to  honor 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  In 
World  War  n,  and  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  concerning  the  United  States'  par- 
ticipation in  that  conflict;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Afte.lrs  and  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Markey): 
H.R.  1625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  and  the  Ektual  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity Act  to  prohibit  credit  card  issuers 
from  taking  adverse  actions  against  consum- 
ers on  the  basis  of  the  location  of  the  con- 
sumer's residence,  to  prohibit  the  unfair  ac- 
celeration of  outstanding  balances  on 
consumer  credit  card  accounts  and  limit  the 
extent  to  which  credit  card  issuers  can 
change  the  terms  of  the  account  agreement 
unilaterally,  arbitrarily,  and  without  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  consumer,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LaFALC^E: 
H.R.  1636.  A  bill  to  entitle  employees  to 
family  leave  In  certain  cases  involving  a 
birth,  an  adoption,  or  a  serious  health  condi- 
tion of  a  child  and  to  temporary  medical 
leave  in  certain  cases  involving  a  serious 
health  condition,  with  adequate  protection 
of  the  employees'  employment  and  beneflt 
rights;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Eklu- 
cation  and  Labor,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.     Mrazek,     Mr.     MCGrath.     Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  and  Mr.  Scheuer): 
H.R.  1627.  A  bill  to  provide  primary  com- 
mercial television  service  by  very  high  fre- 
quency television  stations  to  metropolitan 
areas  with  large  populations  that  do  not  cur- 
irently  receive  such  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  (for  her- 
self, Mr.   ACKERMAN.  Mr.   Boehlert. 
Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.     Green     of     New     York,     Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.    Mr.    Horton,    Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  McNULTY.  Ms.  MOL- 
inari.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Paxon.   Mr.   Rangel.   Mr.  Roe,   Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Serrano, 
Mr.  SOLARz,  Mr.  TOWNS,  Mr.  Walsh, 
and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  1628.  A  bill  to  authorlxe  the  construc- 
tion of  a  monument  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  its  environs  to  honor  Thomas  Paine, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    MCDADE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Stearns,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Kyl,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  Inhofe, 
Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Car- 
per, Mr.  GiLLMOR  and  Mr.  DeLay): 
H.R.  1629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  to  100  percent 
and    make    permanent    the    deduction    for 
health  insurance  coverage  for  self-employed 
individuals;  to  the  Ck>nunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  MCGRATH: 
H.R.  1630.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Ethyl  Carbamate;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonised 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  clar- 
ify the  classification  of  linear  alkylbenzene 
sulfonic  acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1632.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duties  on  Cyclohexane,  l,l-bl8(l- 
methylethoxy)-  ;  Benzenepropanoic  acid,  2- 
chloro-4,5-dinuoro-.beta.-oxo-,  ethyl  ester, 
and  2-Acetylbenzo(b)thlophene;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    McHUGH    (for    himaelf.    Mr. 
Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.     Miller    of    Washington,     Mr. 
Orton,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California): 
H.R.  1633.  A  bin  to  assist  in  Implementing 
the  plan  of  action  adopted  by  the  World 
Summit  for  Children;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs.  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  1634.   A  bill  entitled  the  "Environ- 
mental Health  Research  Act  of  1981";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOODY: 
H.R.  1635.  A  bill  to  expand  the  limited  pro- 
hibition against  the  financing,  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  export  of  defense  articles  or  services; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and   Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  (for  himaeU.  Mrs. 

Lloyd.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Chandler, 

Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Stalungs.  and  Mrs. 

Vucanovich): 

H.R.  1636.  A  bill  to  authorise  private  aect<»' 

participation    in    designing,    constructing, 

owning,  and  operating  facilities  to  provide 

supplies,  equipment,  materials,  or  services 

to    support    Department    of   Energy    waste 

cleanup  aind  modernization  missions;  to  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  PER- 
KINS,   Mr.   KOLTER,   Mr.   APPLEOATK, 
Mr.     Oaydos,     Mr.     Yatron,     Mr. 
POSHARD,  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  BEViLL,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  WiLUAMS.  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  California): 
H.R.  1637.  A  bill  to  make  improvements  in 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  1638.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  limitation 
on  the  reduction  in  widow's  and  widower's 
insurance  benefits  currently  provided  in  the 
case  of  the  early  retirement  of  the  deceased 
spouse,  and  to  provide  that  widow's  and  wid- 
ower's insurance  benefits,  as  well  as  old-age 
insurance  benefits,  may  be  increased  by  the 
application  of  the  delayed  retirement  credit, 
and  to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  such  ben- 
efits in  cases  of  simultaneous  entitlement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1639.  A  bill  to  amend  section  224  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  itermit  an  Individual 
who  is  entitled  both  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  to  other  periodic  benefits,  and 
who  is  consequently  subject  to  benefit  reduc- 
tion under  that  section,  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  such  reduction  by  taking  into  ac- 
count certain  noncovered  earnings  in  the 
year  of  his  or  her  disability  and  the  5  preced- 
ing years;  to  the  C>>mmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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H.R.  1640.  A  blU  tx>  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  Improve- 
ments In  wife's  and  husband's  insurance  ben- 
efits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1641.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments in  widow's  and  widower's  insurance 
benefits  based  on  disability:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
H.R.  1642.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State  of 
Texas  the  Palo  Alto  BatUefleld  National  His- 
toric  Site,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Blr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Wbloon,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
and  Mr.  Dellums): 
H.R.  1643.  A  bill  to  clarliy  the  liability  of 
lending  institutions  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Environmental    Response.    Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.    1644.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Walsh- 
Healey  Act  to  provide  that  contracts  for 
processed  food  will  be  covered  by  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  PELOSI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Skorski.  and  Mrs. 

UN80ELD): 

H.R.  1645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  continuation  of  health  care 
benefits  in  the  case  of  certain  family  mem- 
bers, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  1646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  repeal  the  taxation  of 
Social  Security  benefits  and  tier  1  and  tier  2 
nUlroad  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  1647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  and  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  indi- 
vldnal's  Social  Security  retirement  accounts 
ftinded  by  payroll  deductions  and  employer 
contributions  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax 
reduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  1648.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1821  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
Incarcerated  individuals  not  receive  witness 
fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER   (for   himself,    Mr. 

HORTON,  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  MRAZEK. 

Blr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr. 
BiLBRAT.    Hr.   Jefferson,   and   Mr. 

TORRICELU): 

H.R.  1649.  A  bill  to  provide  for  United 
States  penalties  for  foreign  persons  violating 
the  United  Nations  sanctions  against  Iraq; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
lalrs.  Government  Operations,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJL  16S0.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies  es- 
tablish the  appropriate  procedures  for  assess- 
Inr  whether  or  not  regtilation  may  result  in 
the  taking  of  private  property,  so  as  to  avoid 
such  where  poesible;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    SOLOMON   (for  himself.   Mr. 

Tauzin,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  McEwen. 

and  Mr.  Traficant): 

H.R.  1661.  A  bill  to  deny  funds  to  programs 

that  do  not  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


access  to  students  on  campuses  or  to  certain 
student  i  oformation  for  recruiting  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  an|  Armed  Forces. 

By  Hr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for  him- 

s^f,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Call- 

fornia.    Mr.    Smith    of   Texas.    Mr. 

O  lYNE,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

M  r.  Towns.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.     BILBRAY.    Mrs.     UNSOELD.     Mr. 

Rlmstad,  Mr.  Kluo.  Mr.  Jones  of 

Georgia.         Mr.         Herqer.         Mr. 

CtNNINOHAM.   Mr.  QUILLEN.   Mr.   HOR- 
T<  N,  Mr.  GUARDJI.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
M-.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota,   and 
M  r.  Matsui): 
H.R.  16!  2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Cod^  of  1986  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
energy   investment  credit  for  solar  energy 
and  geothermal  property  and  to  allow  such 
credit  agilnst  the  entire  regular  tax  and  the 
alternatite  minimum  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  I  nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  TOWNS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
M  )RELLA.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Bi  RNARD.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  BOEH- 
LiRT.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Bi  ucE,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  California.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
CiiNOER.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  DE  LUOO. 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  dorgan 
ofl  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
EiJANS,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Frost.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gekas. 
.  Gdjorich.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  GUN- 
D*soN.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ham- 
IL'  ON.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Han- 
CC  X.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
a  YER.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
J<  aNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
B  LBE.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lago- 
K  RsiNO.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Li  UOHLiN,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Li  iHTFOOT.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McClos- 
Ki  f.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 

M(  NULTY.  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  MONT- 
GO  MERY.  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  OBERSTAR. 

Ml.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Penny. 
Mi.  Perkins.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mi.  Rahall.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Richaro- 
so|i.  Mr.  RiTTER.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
ROE.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Sa6o,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr. 
SHUSTER.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Slattery. 
Me.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Sp|:nce.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Stal- 
Ln^Gs,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr. 
lor  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
irgia,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Vander 
iT,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
iT,  Mr.  Written,  Mr.  Williams, 
Wise,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Wylie): 
H.R.  16S>.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Co^e,  to  allow  periods  of  certain  serv- 
ice perfor*ied  as  an  employee  under  certain 
Federal-State  cooperative  programs  to  be 
creditable  for  purposes  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment; Joi*ly,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  (avil  Service  and  Government  Oper- 
ations.     I 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  himself  and 
Mri  Price): 
H.R.  16H  A  bill  to  provide  for  construction 
and  leasejpurchase  acquisition,  on  govem- 
ment-own^d  land,  of  a  building  to  provide 
housing  f*r  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  NC. 
and  for  otler  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Wofks  and  Transportation. 


By  Mrs 
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bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
1966  to  provide  that  no  deduc- 
allowed  for  certain  taxes  paid 
to  States  whjpb  tax  nonresidents  on  pension 
income  in  an  unfair  manner;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Rangel): 
H.R.  1656.  jA  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  ServicB  Act  with  respect  to  providing 
financial  assistance  for  certain  trauma  cen- 
ters operating  in  geographic  areas  with  a  sig- 
nificant incicjence  of  violence  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  (Jrugs;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Cominerce. 

By  Mr.  WISE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CONDiT): 
H.R.  1657.  Alblll  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  (Jontrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  prevent  reprogramming  of  moneys 
available  for  discretionary  grants  and  to 
limit  the  amount  of  the  special  discretionary 
fund  that  m4y  be  expended  In  connection 
with  Federal  ientltles;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary^ 

By  Mr.  EELIFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton. I^Ir.  McNULTY,  Mr.  Machtley. 
Mr.  Uaoomarsino.  Mr.  Santorum, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Li- 
PiNSKiJ  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Clement. 
Mr.  HoBSON.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr. 
Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr. 
CuNNiifCHAM.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  Bboomfield,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
Mr.  ^WEHT.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
FaleoHavaega.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  An- 

NUNZIOL     Mr.     DOOUTTLE.     Mr.     Biu- 

Rakis.  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Aberciwmbie,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
Camp,  iMr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Ms. 
SnoweI  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Lauohun,  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Borton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Bate- 
MAN,  Kfr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Ballesger,  Mr.  HinJTER,  Mr.  Delay, 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Uvinoston,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Barre"t.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  BiNNETT.  Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, >[r.  Tallon,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Hanco<jk,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  MORAN,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
BUNNiKO.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster ,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  and  Mr. 
James): 
H.R.  1658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  minting  of 
coins  In  commemoration  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urb^n  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRYANT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  75tji  anniversary  of  the  charter- 
ing, by  an  act  pf  Congress,  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.    KENNEDY  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Brown,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 

WOLPE.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

Moody.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  porter.  Mr. 

Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Dellums): 

H.J.  Res.  208L  Joint  resolution  concerning 

the  political  and  human  rights  situation  in 

Kenya;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    3ANOMEISTER  (for  himself, 

Mr.     P  >shard.    Mr.    Lipinski.     Mr. 
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JONTZ,   Mr.   Kluo,   Mr.   Livinoston, 
Mb.  Kaftur.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  SISISKY,  and  Mr.  Santorum): 
H.J.  Res.  a09.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  the  automatic  re- 
moval of  Federal  Judges  upon  their  convic- 
tion of  serious  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself.  Mr.  AN- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Foou- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  peixjsi.  Mr. 
OUARDJi.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Costello. 
Mr.     ScHiniER.     Mrs.     Boxer.     Mr. 

POSHARD,    Mr.    DURBIN.    Mr.    WYDEN. 

and  Mr.  Kopetski): 

H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  18.  1991.  as  "Joe  DlMaggio  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  March  22  until  April  9, 1991;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Henry,  and  Mr.  Porter): 

H.  Con.  Res-  107.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  and  supporting  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  hostages  seized  in  Lebanon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  In  planning  and  negotiating  Iraq's 
postwar  settlements  with  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  insist  that  20  percent  of  Iraq's 
fViture  oil  revenues  be  used  pay  various  costs 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 

H.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  on  June  22, 
1991,  and  encouraging  the  United  States  to 
support  efforts  to  achieve  an  international 
agreement  establishing  Antarctica  as  a  re- 
gion closed  to  commercial  minerals  develop- 
ment and  related  activities  for  at  least  99 
years  at  the  upcoming  meeting  of  the  parties 
to  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  April  22  through  27, 
1991,  in  Madrid,  Spain;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
tain. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Ku- 
wait give  preference  to  United  States  suppli- 
ers of  both  services  and  materials  in  rebuild- 
ing Kuwait,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  provide  a  preference  in  awarding  sub- 
contracts to  businesses  In  areas  with  a  large 
number  of  veterans  or  high  unemployment; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,    Mr.    Oberstar,    and    Mr. 
Clinoer): 
H.   Con.   Res.   111.   Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative not  to  propose  or  support  the  in- 
clusion of  civil  air  transport  services  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  in  Services 
that  is  being  negotiated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H.R.  1659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Strickland;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1660.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  death 
of  Edwin  J.  Boughter  (U.S.  Army,  ret.)  was 
the  result  of  a  service-connected  disability; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1661.  A  bill  to  allow  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  under  chapter  171  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  for  damages  for  the 
death  of  MaJ.  Michael  J.  Wall;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  1:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
Sanomeister,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  (jONZalez.  Mr. 

GUARINI,  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  KENNEDY. 

Mr.  K08TMAYER,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  ROE,  Mr. 
SMrni  of  Florida,  Mr.  SOLABX,  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld. 

H.R.  62:  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming. 

H.R.  63:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  64:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hughes. 
and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  68:  Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Wise,  and 
Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  LE- 
viNE  of  California,  and  Mr.  Hefner. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  SOLOMON. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  LaFalce  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  200:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  252:  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida,  Mr.  CON- 
YER8.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Chandler,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  317:  Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

H.R.  325:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  330:  Ms.  PELOSI  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  357:  Mr.  WISE. 

H.R.  392:  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  DOOLEY.  Ms. 
Snowe.  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  LowERY  of  California  and  Mr. 
Inhofe. 

H.R.  448:  Mr.  DOOLEY. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  519:  Mr.  QuiLLEN  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  520:  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  La- 
Falce. Mr.  GUARINI.  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Pericins.  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Swett,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  658:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  661:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  KENNEDY, 
Mr.  MFiniE,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  MFUME,  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Espy,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  WHrr- 
"TEN,  Mr.  DOROAN  Of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Hayes    of    Louisiana.    Mr.    ScHin^E.    Mr. 


Parker,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Boehlbrt,  Mr. 
Orton.  and  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  668:  Mr.  Bennctt.  Mr.  GuaBDJI,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr. 
Kolter,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  683:  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Pish,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  684:  Mr.  GUARINI,  Ms.  LONG,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
KoLBE.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  SANTORin<.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Reg- 
ULA.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  BEVILL,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Eckart,  B4r. 
Delay,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Nussle.  Mr. 
Boehner,  and  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  730:  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  BRYANT,  and 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  744:  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  WEISS,  and  BCr. 
Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  WEISS. 

H.R.  840:  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  STAGGERS, 
Mrs.  LLOYD,  and  Mr.  VENTO. 

H.R.  845:  Mr.  PETRI  and  Mr.  Gundsbson. 

H.R.  865:  Mr.  WEISS.  | 

H.R.  866:  Mr.  MORRISON. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
ILavenel. 

H.R.  906:  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York. 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  BONIOR.  and  Mr. 

MOORHEAD. 

H.R.  906:  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Quillen.  and 

Mr.  POSHARD. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  BROOMFIELD. 
Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
JENKINS.  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr. 
MOORHEAD.  Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  PENNY,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  8LAT- 
TERY.  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Vander 
Jaot,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  MACHTLEY. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
BCKART.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Ramstao,  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 
Jambs. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  and  Mr. 
Packard. 

H.R.  993:  Mr.  ESPY.  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  DYMALLY. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  BALLENGER. 

H.R.  1004:  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Ravenel.  and  Mr. 
Goss. 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  GUAKINI,  Mr.  CHANDLER,  Mr. 
Costello,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Peterson  of  BUn- 
nesota,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  McCloseey.  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Mr.  Kopetski,  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  ERORQCH.  Mr.  COX  of  C^i- 
fomia.  Mr.  Schaefer,  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  MOODY,  Mr.  TRAILER,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Daroen.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  CONDIT,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  PiCKETT,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Towns,  Mt.  Erdreich,  Ut. 
Swett.  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Oil- 
man, Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Kanjobsxi,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Casr,  Mr. 
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Rbbd,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Ricbaroson,  Mr. 
Oatdos,  Mr.  Pakker,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
CUNOBK,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Stallinos.  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
JONXS  of  G«or^a,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Enobl,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Skor- 
sn,  Mr.  Pranks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Han- 
cock, Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Pt.AKE.  Mr.  SCHSUSR,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

UJL  1074:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
and  Mr.  Parker. 

H Jl.  107S:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

HJC  1079:  Mr.  Oillmor. 

HJl.  1107:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  BOR- 
8KI.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  MATsm,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Surra  of  Florida,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Bbreuter,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Coo- 
per. B*r.  Manton.  Mr.  Gilchrest,  and  Mr. 
Atkins. 

HJl.  1134:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chuMtts.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mls- 
slaslmil.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

HJt.  1154:  Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
FOOUETTA,  Mr.  LANTOS,  Ms.  LONO.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Bngbl,  Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
OiLLMOR.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Schbuer.  Mr.  Val- 
entine, and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  11S6:  Mr.  SCHEUER  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  1167:  Mrs.  BfiNK. 

H.R.  1178:  Mr.  Marxey,  Mr.  PRANK  of  Mas- 
aachuaetts,  and  Mr.  db  Lugo. 

H.R.  1186:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  McCordy.  ISt.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  1189:  Mr.  Doolby.  Mr.  MOODY,  Mr. 
Bnoel,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  kopetski,  and  Mr.  Erdrelch. 

HJl.  1196:  Mr.  Payne  of  Vlrgrlnla,  Mr.  Zim- 
MER,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

HJH.  laoi:  Mr.  Poshard. 

HJl.  U08:  Mr.  AuCom,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
NcNulty.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJl.  1227:  Ms.  LONG,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Stc«E8,  Bfr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

HJL  1230:  Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

HJl.  1238:  Mr.  Yathon,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Jetfeiison,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Valentine,  and 
Mr.  Bckart. 

HJL  1248:  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  UPTON.  Mr. 
BU8TAMANTE,  Mr.  Eroreich.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Stallings.  and  Mr.  Parker. 

HJl.  1251:  Mr.  LaFalck.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Oiwderson.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Lbvinb  of  California.  Mr. 
Srvmoe.  and  Ms.  Norton. 

HJl.  1353:  Mrs.  BIbyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  GUN- 
DBRaoN.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Lbvine 
of  CalUcvnla.  Mr.  Studds,  and  Ms.  Norton. 

HJL  12S3:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Gun- 
debson.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Lbvine 
ofCallfomia.  Mr.  Studds.  and  Ms.  Norton. 

HJL  1280:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mr.  Costello. 

HJL  1300:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  POSBARD. 

BJL  13C:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Evans.  Ma.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Parker. 
and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1356:  Mr.  WiLS(»i. 

H^  laU:  Mr.  BARNARD,  Mr.  BORSKI,  Mr. 
Bmorl.  and  Mr.  Slattbry. 

HJL  1381:  Mr.  Bryant.  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Del- 

LOMS. 

HA.  MOO:  Mr.  Coughun.  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Ktl.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Rbgula. 
Mr.  McOkatb,  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 
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H.R.  I4b6:  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Mr.  JONE^  of  Geor^a,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Laoomar^ino,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Liohtfoot, 
Mr.  COMfcEST,  Mr.  KYL,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Liv- 
iNOSTON,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Horton.  Mrs.  VucANOViCH,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georg^Ia,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  ALLARD,  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Doo- 
ltttle,  ^t.  Wilson.  Mr.  minbta.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Si- 
korski.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  GERIN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mi  Ortiz.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Lauohlin, 
Mrs.  JoHisoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.  Bevh  l,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Stea  ins.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Macs  fley.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  MUR- 
THA.  and  1  Jr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  14  2:  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Solomon.  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
Nagle,  Nr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  SMrrn  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Vand  er  Jaot.  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  l47:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah  and  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  1488:  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr. 
Andrews  pf  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.R.  I4i9:  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  and  Mr.  Ire- 
land. 

H.R.  143  I:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  144  i:  Mr.  GUARINI. 

H.R.  14^:  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Huckaby,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Car- 
per. Mr.  Fayne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr. 
Erdreich;  and  Mr.  FAZIO. 

H.R.  14*4:  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Don- 
Stark.  Mr.  Rowland,  Ms. 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
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Stokes 

NELLY, 

Slaug 

BONIOR 

H.R.   1 
Pelosi 


Mr.   BONIOR,   Mr.   Eckart,   Ms. 
id  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.R.   14i3:   Mr.  HANCOCK,   Mr.  TOWNS,   Mr. 
Barnard,! Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Fus- 
TER,  Mr.  Ooss,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 
H.R.  149«:  Mr.  LaFalce. 
H.R.   ISftZ:   Mr.  Naole.  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr. 

HOCHBRUHpKNBR.    Mr.    RAVENEL.    Mr.    STARK, 

Mr.  BerMan,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Udall.  Ms.  Waters.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Costello.  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  1513:  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  154|:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  156$:  Mr.  Henry. 

H.R.  157^:  Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  DANNEMEYER. 
and  Mr.  BAker. 

H.J.  Resi  2:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.J.  Rea  87:  Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Slaughter  of 
Virginia.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr. 
Gonzalez. 

H.J.  Reak  102:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
and  Mr.  F^ro  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Rc^.  103:  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,  »*.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
FalbomavKboa,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Skeen, 

STAD. 

107:  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr. 


and  Mr. 

H.J    . 
Schabfer, 

H.J. 


109:  Mr.  Applboate.  Mr. 
BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  Falbomavaega,  Mr.  Fazio, 

Mr.    FlELDb,    Mr.   HEFNER.    Mr.    HORTON.    Mr. 

Ireland.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Mavroulbs,  and 
Mr.  McDebmott. 

H.J.  Res,  144:  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Neal  of  forth  Carolina,  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Ms.  Horn, 


Mrs.       MOREiiiA,       Mr.       Traxler,       Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  LEACH,  Mr. 

Hall  of  Ohloi  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  de  la  OkRZA.  Mr.  Downey.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly.  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  MCCLOSKEY,  Mr. 
DICKS,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Mchugh,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Lan- 
tos,    Mr.     Anderson,     Mr.     Matsui,     Mr. 

PALLONE,    Mr.    FOOLIETTA,    Mr.    KOSTMAYER, 

Mr.  Saxton,  ,Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yat- 
RON,  Mr.  UdAll,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Bouchhr,  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Falbomavaeoa.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Gilchrest. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Houghton,  N|r.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Machtley. 
Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
MCNULTY.  Ms,  DeLauro.  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.J.  Res.  147:  Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan. Mr.  1  Harris.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  poshard,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Brewster,  M».  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  McCloskey.  and  Mr. 
McHUGH.  I 

H.J.  Res.  162:  Ms.  Waters  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. I 

H.J.  Res.  17^:  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mrs.  Byron.  Ms. 
Horn,  Mr.  Majtsui,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mfs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  mcDade, 
Mr.  SLATTERt,  Mr.  YouNG  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  \»'^yden,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  KotTER,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Bennett,,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Sfr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Porter.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Anniwzio.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr*  Coble,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  \Malsh. 

H.J.  Res.  18B:  Mr.  annunzio,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Clement,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  GuApiNi.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  JoNTz.  M4  Kaptur,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  McOrath. 
Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mrs.  mink,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Ms.  Norton,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  0\ifEN8  of  Utah.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  SpJiatt.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Vander  JAgt.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Wilson. 
and  Mr.  Yates! 

H.J.  Res.  184  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mf.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Costello, 
Mr.  Doroan  o(f  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  ^^cNuLTY.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Panetta,  ;  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Hose,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  SiEEN,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Ua^LL,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  wpLF,  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Running.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  MB.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  db  Lugo. 
Mr.  Eckart,  ^r.  engel,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Kildeb,  Mr.  McOrath, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mls- 
sissipDi,  and  MT.  Vento. 
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H.J.  Res.  194:  Bfr.  Waxman,  Mr.  PRICE,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.  Ck>n.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Gilchrest,  and  Mr. 
HUTTO. 

H.  Con.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
SCHEUER,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.    DuRBm.    Mr.    Stearns.    Mr.    Sensen- 

BRENNER,    Mr.    LENT.    Mr.    ARMEY.    Mr.    FISH. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Sabo,     Mr.     Enoel,      Mr.     Cramer,     Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  CONDIT.  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  Of 

New  York.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  An- 
thony,   Ms.     DeLauro,     Mr.     Fazio,     Mr. 


HOAOLAND,  Mrs.  KENNELLY,  Mr.  PRICE,  Mr. 

Slattery,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Skor- 
SKI,  Mr.  TORRICELLI,  Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  HUB- 
BARD, Mr.  MCHUOH,  Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  89:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas, 
Mr.    GUNDERSON,    Mr.    WILSON.    Mrs.    BOXER. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Studds,  and 
Ms.  Norton. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Browder,  and  Ms. 
Snowe. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

44.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Sad- 
dle Brook  Township  Council,  NJ,  relative  to 
awarding  a  fifth  star  to  Generals  Colin  Pow- 
ell and  Norman  Schwarzkopf;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

45.  Also  petition  of  six  State  legislators  of 
Minnesota,  relative  to  Canadian  immigra- 
tion regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  DONALD  W. 
KLOVSTAD 


EXlfeNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'09an 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  22, 1991 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Col.  Donald  W.  Klovstad  who  is  de- 
parting  McClellan  AFB.   CA.   on  March  30. 
1991.  He  served  as  the  Associate  Director  of 
Financial  Management,  Sacramento  Air  Logis- 
tics Center.  His  new  position  is  Chief  of  Qual- 
ity for  the  Air  Force. 

Cd.  Klovstad  was  bom  November  1,  1946, 
In  Fort  Worth,  TX,  arxl  graduated  from 
Castletierry  High  School  in  1964.  He  com- 
pleted studies  at  Oklahoma  State  University  in 
January  1969,  graduating  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  marketing,  and  received  his 
commission  through  the  ROTC  program  there. 
After  receiving  his  commissk)n,  he  assumed 
duties  as  a  supply  off«er  and  had  various  as- 
signments with  Pacific  Air  Force  and  Tactk^al 
Air  Command,  including  tours  at  Ching  Chang 
Kang  AB,  Taiwan,  and  Langley  AFB,  VA.  In 
1974  he  attended  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH,  grad- 
uating with  a  master  of  science  degree  in  lo- 
gistks.  Then  he  tjecame  the  logistics  advisor 
to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Alaskan  Air  Command,  Elmendorf,  AK, 
from  1975  to  1978.  He  spent  another  2  years 
at  Elmendorf  as  Director  of  Logistics  for  the 
531st  Air  Control  and  Warning  Group,  support- 
ir>g  13  remote  radar  statk>ns  throughout  the 
State. 

CoJ.  Ktovstad  entered  the  Educatwn  with  In- 
dustry Program  in  1979.  spending  a  year 
working  with  Montgomery  Ward  in  Chnago,  IL. 
In  1980  he  took  an  assignment  at  Air  Force 
Headquarters  as  action  officer  for  supply  pol- 
icy where  he  was  the  program  manager  for 
the  devetopment  and  funding  of  the  European 
Distributkw  System  and  acquisition  of  the  C- 
23A  aircrafL  In  1983  he  became  the  HQ 
USAF  cor)gressk>nal  liaison.  From  1986  to 
1987  he  served  as  the  Commander.  8th  Sup- 
ply Squadron,  Kunsan  AB,  Korea,  supporting 
the  F-16  aircrafL  The  8th  Supply  Squadron 
was  selected  as  "Best  in  PACAF"  in  1987. 

Col.  Ktovstad's  assignments  at  SM-ALC  in- 
clude serving  as  Chief  of  Logistk»  Research 
and  Systems  Dtvison  in  the  Plans  arxj  Pro- 
grams Directorate,  System  Program  Manager 
tor  Communications-Electronics,  and  Re- 
sources Management  Divisk>n  Chief  in  the 
Materiel  Martagement  Directorate. 

During  his  most  recent  assignment  he  was 
involved  in  ttw  design  and  Implementation  of 
SM-tALC's  reorganiiation.  Col.  Ktovstad  was 
re^x)nsitte  for  the  creatton  of  a  directorate 
which  acts  as  the  point  of  contact  of  polrcy, 
guidance,  and  procedures  to  ttie  product  di- 
rectorates and  other  key  organizattons.  The  di- 
rectorate is  responst>le  for  the  center's  plans 


and  programs,  budget,  and  resources,  includ- 
ing land,  facilities,  and  manpower. 

Col.  KiCvstad's  achievements  go  beyond  his 
work  at  the  base  and  into  the  Sacramento 
community.  He  has  been  Involved  in  a  mul- 
titude of  studies  and  action  groups  whk;h  were 
tasked  with  assisting  the  Impact  of  any  force 
reduction:  of  McClellan  AFB  personnel  to  the 
surrounding  community.  He  has  made  it  his 
goal  to  easure  negative  effects  to  Sacramento 
and  the  bpse  population  are  reduced  as  much 
as  possilie,  while  still  ensuring  the  Air  Force 
mission  Is  accomplished. 

Colonel  Klovstad  Is  a  graduate  of  Squadron 
Officers'  School  and  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College,  both  located  at  Maxwell  AFB,  AL.  and 
the  InduSrlal  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Fort  Mcrair,  Washington.  DC.  His  military 
awards  axl  decorations  include  ttie  Meritori- 
ous Servi  ;e  Medal  with  four  oak  leaf  clusters, 
the  Air  Firce  Commendation  Medal,  the  Na- 
tional Deense  Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam 
Sen^k:e  Medal,  and  the  Vietnam  Campaign 
Medal.  H«  was  twwe  selected  as  the  Air  Force 
Outstanding  Supply  Offrcer  of  the  Year  and 
once  as  jNORAD  Officer  of  the  Year.  Col. 
Klovstad  iE  manied  to  the  former  Frances  Sin- 
clair Cunfnlng  of  Hampton.  VA.  They  have 
one  daughter.  Martha.  13,  and  have  lived  in 
Sacramerfo,  CA,  for  tf>e  past  4  years. 

ly  colleagues  join  me  today  in  offer- 
re  congratulations  and  apprecia- 
DonaW  W.  Klovstad  on  the  occa- 

is  new  assignment.   His  devotion, 
extraordinary  contributions  to  tfie 

tor  and  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Air 

^  a  shining  example  to  all  in  our 
country's  sen/ice.  I  wouW  like  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  the  future  to  Col.  Klovstad  and 
his  wife,  F^arKes. 


March  22,  1991 
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SALl  TING  KERRI  DELMONICO 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THi  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  RE!  D.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute Kerri  Delmonk:o,  a  distinguished  young 
woman  from  Johnston,  Rl,  wtK>  has  remained 
undefeated  in  tennis  competitton  throughout 
her  4  yeals  at  Emmanual  College.  She  is  to 
be  honored  this  week  for  her  noteworthy 
achievemflTt.  Emmanuel  College  wiH  hoW  a 
ceremony  Jo  retire  her  tennis  racket  Saturday 
March  23j^ 

Kerri  ha^  been  an  outstanding  athlete  and 
student  tti^oughout  her  high  school  and  col- 
lege career.  In  additton  to  her  tennis,  she  has 
been  a  star  player  on  tfie  baskettall  team  and 
active  in  community  service.  She  has  worked 
with  ttie  youth  of  Rhode  Island  for  several 
years  and  has  participated  as  an  instructor  at 
several  youth  sport  camps. 


•  This  'Inillet''  syml»l  identifies  statements  or 
Mmatt  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  wctds  insert^ 


Mr.  Speake  r,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  jsaJuting  Kem  Delmonico  on  her 
athletrc  accomplishments.  I  know  Keni  will 
continue  her  puljlk;  servce  and  athletk;  activi- 
ties and  in  so Idoing  will  further  distinguish  her- 
self and  her  ci>mmunity. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ENVI- 
RONMEN-rAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1P91 


HON.IEDWARD  J.  MARKET 

MASSASCHU8ETT8 
IN  THE  HCJUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 
Mr.  MARKBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
Introduce  legislation  whkih  wouW  auttiorize 
funding  for  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Healtli  Sciences  [NIEHS]  to  conduct 
bask:  researcl  on  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
on  human  h^h  and  to  establish  an  edu- 
cattonal  program  for  health  care  providers  to 
recognize  and  treat  the  problems  that  result 
from  those  effects. 

NIEHS  hasj  already  contributed  indispen- 
sable data  frdm  long-term  population  studies 
on  air  pollution's  health  effects,  and  this  legis- 
lation will  allow  NIEHS  to  continue  their  invalu- 
atjle  research  In  the  under-studied  area  of 
human  health,  risks  from  air  pollutants.  Past 
research  on  air  pollutants  irxjicates  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  y  are  very  damaging  to  tfie  en- 
vironment. Yel.  the  extent  of  the  damage  on 
the  human  txjoy  is  dangerously  unknown  and 
unkjentified.  It  is  critical  to  the  long-term  health 
of  tfie  puWk;  to  understand  the  effects  on  the 
human  body  of  the  various  air  pollutants  that 
affect  the  Nation,  especially  the  millions  who 
live  in  areas  viiith  poor  air  quality,  like  tfie  Na- 
tion's growing  urt>an  areas. 

The  Envlronfnental  Protection  Agency  [EPA] 
does  important  work  on  the  air  quality  issue, 
but  they  do  ndt  provide  data  on  the  long-term 
health  impacts  experienced  by  people  who  are 
exposed  in  ttidir  everyday  environment  to  air 
pollutants.  Research  in  ttiese  areas  will  prove 
to  be  essential  to  EPA,  especially  in  the  wake 
of  the  enactement  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  air 
quality  standattJs  will  soon  be  evaluated  and 
determined  and  toxic  air  substances  will  be 
examined  and  regulated.  Only  by  acquiring 
more  scientific  data  on  the  human  health  dan- 
gers resulting  f^om  air  toxins  can  we  expect  to 
akJ  people  affected  with  respiratory  illinesses, 
and  begin  to  jeducate  people  on  preventive 
measures  they  lean  take. 

In  addition  to  autfxNizing  furxling  for  tfie 
NIEHS  for  these  environmental  health  studies, 
this  legislation  will  auttrorize  funding  for  the 
NIEHS  to  conduct  an  educational  and  training 
program  for  health  care  providers  in  tfie  area 
of  environmerttal  health.  NIEHS  currently 
sponsors  a  program  of  grants  to  prepare  grad- 
uate students  [in  a  range  of  scientific  dis- 
ciplines to  conduct  research  on  the  impacts  of 
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air  pollution,  but  does  not  include  medical  stu- 
dents; in  fact  medical  schools  now  rarely  focus 
on  the  issues  raised  by  this  legislation.  By 
wortdng  with  medical  educators  and  studerrts, 
the  NIEHS  wil  be  able  to  promote  the  correct 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  medical  problems 
resulting  from  air  pollution. 

Without  a  feasible  program  that  builds  a 
base  of  doctors  wtK>  are  trained  to  recognize 
and  correctly  treat  the  damage  caused  by  air- 
borne pollutants,  the  serious  health  effects  of 
short-term  and  long-term  exposure  to  air  pollu- 
tion will  t>e  difficult  to  control.  This  legislation 
will  help  health  care  personnel  to  recognize 
fully  how  to  aid  those  who  are  afflicted  with  air 
pollution  related  ailments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  the  Environmental 
Health  Research  Act  of  1991  in  an  effort  to 
promote  research  by  experts  at  ttie  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  In 
an  area  which  has  received  ir^dequate  atten- 
tion or  study.  Basic  research  arxj  the  edu- 
cation of  ^health  care  providers  on  the  dangers 
of  air  pollutants  will  prove  to  be  an  investment 
in  public  health  and  tiegin  a  trend  of  education 
and  prevention  which  will  lead  to  a  healthier 
and  nrxxe  productive  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

METROPOLITAN  CORRECTIONAL 
CENTER  CELEBRATES  15  YEARS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  BUTCH 
LAURION 


HON.  RONAU)  K.  MACtfllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  Maj.  Butch  Laurion,  master  chief 
radfoman,  U.S.  Navy.  Major  Laurion  is  set  to 
retire  from  naval  servne  on  July  1,  1991  after 
31  years  of  active  duty. 

Major  Laurk>n  entered  the  naval  service  on 
August  9,  1960.  His  major  duty  assignments 
have  been  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Staten  Island. 
the  U.S.S.  Skipjack,  and  the  U.S.S.  Ranger.  In 
recent  years  Major  Laurion  has  been  director 
to  the  senkx  enlisted  academy.  As  director,  he 
has  been  responsible  for  Vhe  training  and  di- 
rection of  over  1,000  enlisted  persons  from 
four  different  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

His  awards  and  decorations  include  ttie 
Navy  Commendation  Medal  with  gokJ  star, 
t^avy  Achievement  Medal.  In  additkxi,  he  has 
received  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  with  four 
bronze  stars.  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation, 
Natfonal  Defense  Service  Medal,  Antarctk: 
Service  Medal,  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary 
Medal,  and  the  Sea  Service  Deptoyment  Rib- 
bon. Master  Chief  Laurion  has  sensed  In  all 
three  warfare  specialties  arxl  wears  ttie  post 
command  master  chief  badge. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  Maj. 
Butch  Laurfon  in  celebrating  his  retirement 
from  31  years  of  dedcated  naval  service.  I 
wish  Major  Laurion,  his  wife  Kathy,  and  Ns 
three  chiklren,  Michael,  Paige,  and  Chad,  the 
best  of  luck  and  happiness  in  all  future  en- 
deavors. 


HON.  LEANA  ROSUmiNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1991,  the  Metropolitan  Cor- 
rectional Center  will  be  hosting  an  open  house 
to  celebrate  its  15th  anniversary,  In  Miami,  FL 

This  event  is  one  of  three  scheduled  during 
April  1991.  The  MCC  has  invited  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  as  well  as  focal.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  offfoials.  Two  other  tours 
will  be  conducted  for  tlie  general  pMic  and 
employee  families. 

Following  a  wefoome  address  by  Warden 
Steptien  F.  Pontesso,  the  guests  will  be  treat- 
ed to  a  comprehensive  tour  and  critique  last- 
ing about  2^/z  hours.  The  tour  will  include  an 
opportunity  to  experience  ttie  actual  process 
of  commitment.  Visitors  will  observe  ttie  se- 
cure unit,  as  well  as  the  Federal  prison  indus- 
tries, food  servfoe  department,  inmate  visiting 
area,  chapel,  recreation  area,  commissary 
store,  and  ttie  staff  devefopment  center. 

I  woukj  like  to  extend  my  ttianks  to  Warden 
Stephen  Pontesso,  Associate  Wardens  Jim 
Zanges,  Salvadore  Seanez,  and  Michael 
Stone,  arxJ  Executive  Assistant  Charies  Davis 
for  stiaring  with  ttie  community  ttie  wonderful 
wort(  ttiey  perform  as  a  vital  part  of  ttie  judfoial 
system. 


NUTRITION  INFORMATION  FOR 
THE  TROOPS 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
tfoulariy  pleased  that  S.  725,  whfoh  passed  the 
House  yesterday,  contains  my  recommenda- 
tion to  require  ttie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  outreach  projects  using  various  metti- 
ods  to  Inform  the  families  of  junior  enlisted 
Armed  Forces  personnel  ttiat  they  might  be  el- 
igitile  for  food  stamp  tienefits.  We  know  ttiat 
some  of  the  families  of  military  personnel  are 
eligible,  based  on  ttieir  income  and  housetiokj 
size,  for  partfoipatfon  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. Approximately  3,000  active  duty  military 
twusetiokls  were  participating  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  at  ttie  time  Iraq  invaded  Ku- 
wait last  August. 

However,  some  military  families,  including 
both  regular  military  and  the  families  of  reserv- 
ists and  Natfonal  Guardsmen  ttiat  are  called  to 
active  duty,  may  not  be  aware  that  they  might 
be  eligible  for  food  stamp  benefits.  If  they 
coufo  be  helped  by  partKipatfon  in  ttie  Food 
Stamp  Program,  these  tiousehoMs  shoukj 
have  ttie  opportunity  to  ctxx)se  wtiettier  or  not 
they  wish  to  partk^te.  Wittiout  ttie  knowl- 
edge that  they  might  be  eligibte,  ttiey  are  de- 
nied the  ctiofoe.  The  provisfon  requires  ttie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  conducting  these 
projects.  I  wouM  hope  that  ttie  Defense  Sec- 
retary woukl  lend  his  full  support  to  ttiis  effort 
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so  that  our  troops  win  have  better  intormaifon 
about  a  Federal  program  that  coufo  render  ad- 
ditfonal  support  to  ttiem  as  ttiey  serve  our 
country. 

The  best  use  of  resources  in  conducting 
these  outreach  projects  wouM  be  to  target  ttw 
families  of  junior  enlisted  personnel.  Based  on 
income,  it  is  likely  that  ttie  families  of  some 
personnel  in  only  ttie  first  three  or  four  enlisted 
ranks  woufo  qualify  for  food  stamp  benefits.  I 
woufo  not  expect  the  families  of  the  more  serv 
for  personnel  to  be  targeted  by  these  outreach 
projects.  Furttiermore,  I  woufo  not  expect  fami- 
lies statfoned  overseas,  wtiere  ttie  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  unavailable,  to  be  part  of 
any  of  ttie  outreach  projects.  However,  I  woufo 
expect  USDA  to  conduct  projects  Informing 
ttie  housetiofos  of  junior  enlisted  regular  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  to  units  statfoned  on 
estatilistied  military  facilities  within  ttie  United 
States  of  their  possible  eligit)ility  tor  food 
stamp  t)enefits. 

Ttie  families  of  personnel  called  to  active 
military  duty  from  Natfonal  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  present  particulariy  compelling  cases. 
They  often  suffer  a  signifk:ant  reduction  in 
ttieir  income.  Many  of  ttiese  families  do  not 
live  cfose  to  a  military  facility  arfo  are  unaUe 
to  take  advantage  of  ttie  tower  prices  at  a 
commissary  arfo  post  exctiange.  I  expect 
USDA  to  specifically  target  the  families  of  the 
junfor  enlisted  personnel  of  a  number  of  ttiese 
activated  units. 

I  understand  that  USDA  has  prepared  a 
flyer  describing  USDA  food  assistance  pro- 
grams and  indicating  wtiere  people  can  find 
out  wtiettier  or  not  ttiey  are  eligii3ie  to  partici- 
pate. Mailing  this  flyer  to  ttie  housetiofos  of 
ttie  junfor  enlisted  personnel  woufo  be  ttie  tiest 
actual  notice,  and  I  strongly  urge  USDA  to  irv 
corporate  this  mettiod  in  at  least  some  of  ttie 
outreach  projects. 

Ttie  provision  requires  ttiat  USDA  report  to 
ttie  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  ttie  var- 
fous  methods  used  in  ttiese  outreach  projects. 
I  know  that  we  are  all  interested  In  supporting 
ttie  military  forces  arfo  families  ttiat  make 
great  personal  sacriffoes  to  defend  our  na- 
tional security.  This  report  will  be  valuable  to 
us  as  we  seek  ways  to  t>est  support  our 
Amied  Forces. 


HONORING  CHARLES  BATES,  JR. 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  Ctiartes  Bates, 
Jr.  On  March  31,  1991,  after  35  years  of  de- 
fense related  sennce,  he  begins  a  weM-de- 
sen/ed  retirement. 

Charles  Bates  has  dedfoated  his  wtioie  ca- 
reer to  devefoping  ttie  science  of  ergonomics, 
ttie  marvmactiine  Interlace  whk:h  tias  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  Air  Force  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  ttw  work  of 
Ctiartes  arfo  men  arfo  women  like  him,  we  see 
how  b-emendously  important  our  defense  irv- 
dustry  is.  During  Operation  Desert  Storm  we 
witnessed,  firsthand,  ttie  military  signifcance 
of  the  technok}gy  that  coHects  vast  amounts  of 
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intonnalion,  reduces  it  to  manageable  tirts, 
and  presents  it  to  the  ainnan  or  sokjier  for 
proper  split-second  dectsionmaking. 

TTiat  same  technology  has  filtered  into  our 
civiiian  lives  in  many  ways.  America's  com- 
mercial aviation  industry  shares  much  of  that 
technology,  providing  for  the  safest  means  of 
travel  in  the  world.  Medicine,  comnnunication, 
education,  design  and  manufacturing,  and,  of 
course,  our  very  homes  all  have  numerous  ex- 
amples of  technology  available.  Thanks  to 
Charles  arxl  others  Kke  him,  that  technology 
makes  our  lives  easier,  more  productive,  and 
enjoyable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  recognize  Charles 
and  our  other  Government  professkjnals,  as 
the  behind-the-scenes  heroes  of  Desert 
Storm. 

Mr.  Bates  served  a  tour  in  the  U.S.  Anriy  Air 
Force  beginning  in  1946.  He  graduated  from 
Kansas  State  University  in  1954  with  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  industrial  psychok>gy.  Mr. 
Bates  also  has  additional  graduate  training  in 
industrial  training,  side-kx)king  radar,  and 
photo  interpretatkxi. 

In  1956.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Bates  began  his 
civilian  Federal  service  career  with  the  Air 
Force  Aerospace  Medial  Research  Labora- 
tory—now named  Crew  Systems  Directorate, 
Armstrong  Laboratory— in  the  Crew  and  Sys- 
tems Branch  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  He  was  assigned  as  a  project  engineer 
directly  supporting  Air  Force  weapon  system 
devetopment  In  this  capacity,  fie  was  involved 
in  crew  statton  design  for  the  Snark,  Atlas, 
Navaho.  B-52,  B-70,  Skybolt,  and  Hound  Dog 
Programs.  Partkapation  in  ttie  development 
arxl  test  activities  of  these  programs  led  to  a 
research  program  to  quantify  ttie  contritxitkKi 
of  the  human  component  to  system  reliability. 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  1962  Mr.  Bates  received  a 
promotwn  to  Chief  Performance  Requirements 
Branch.  His  new  responsitiility  was  human  en- 
gineering support  of  Air  Force  advanced  sys- 
tem devetopment,  including  analysis  and  ex- 
perimental activity  on  human  performance 
problems  peculiar  to  advanced  systems. 

Mr.  Bates  was  also  project  engineer  for  the 
hunan  pertormance  aspect  of  the  Manned  Or- 
biting Laboratory  Program.  Tliis  program  initi- 
ated ttie  earty  work  in  visually  coupled  sys- 
tems, including  the  devehapment  of  the  first 
artaome  qualified  helmet-mounted  sight/hel- 
met-mounted dtepiay,  and  provkled  ttie  initial 
human  performance  data  for  multisensory 
real-time  reconnaissance  program  devekip- 
mont. 

In  1975.  as  Chief  of  ttie  Human  Engineering 
Oiviaion,  he  supervised  activities  dealing  with 
a  wide  range  of  human  performance  issues  in 
the  Air  Force.  These  included  the  organlzatkxi 
and  pursuit  of  a  worktoad  measurement  pro- 
gram. visuaMy  coupled  aiibome  systems  sim- 
ulators, strategic  aircraft  man-in-ttie-toop  de- 
sign simulation,  and  tiask:  research  in  human 
visual  performance. 

Charles  was  rewarded  lor  his  diligence  and 
hard  work  and  recognized  for  his  managerial 
abifiie*.  being  selected  for  the  rank  of  Senfor 
Executive  Service  in  August  1983. 

Today.  I  have  mixed  emotions  about  the  re- 
jjranwK  o«  Chartes  Bates.  Jr.  Charies  win 
laeva  Government  service  with  fiis  retirement, 
a  reward  for  his  labor.  On  the  other  hand. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

America  will  miss  the  35  years  of  experience 
he  takes  with  him. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  I  know  I  join  my  colleagues 
and  the  many  friends  of  Charies  Bates,  Jr.,  in 
extending  sincere  congratulations  and  grati- 
tude to  a  person  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  our  N^ion's  defense.  May  he  enjoy  his  re- 
tirement ind  may  it  be  as  rewarding  as  his 
working ; 


A  TRIBtJTE  TO  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAU- 
CUS 


H0N.  WmiAM  H.  GRAY  m 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
;  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  22, 1991 
Mr.  GRAy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  recognize  and  utilize  an  all- 
too-often  forgotten  resource  of  ttie  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives:  ttie  collective  wisdom  and 
experience  of  our  former  Members.  Specifi- 
cally, I  w^  to  focus  my  remari<s,  and  ttie  at- 
tention of  jmy  colleagues,  on  the  wealth  of  in- 
sight and  knowledge  emtxxJied  In  the  12  living 
fomner  Meknbers  of  Congress  who  are  African- 
American. 

These  are  men  and  women  who  helped  to 
shape  the  polkjies  of  our  Nation  over  the  past 
35  years;  Who  poked  and  prodded  at  adminis- 
trations that  dragged  their  feet  on  civH  rights 
and  ecoTKjnic  empowennent;  who  raised  their 
voces  and  those  of  their  constituencies  when 
our  natkjn  took  an  enant  path;  and  who  broke 
the  barriers  against  Afrrcan-Amerrcans  in  the 
political  arena  In  so  many  States. 

These  12  Individuals  represented  districts  In 
eight  Stat^:  Califomia,  Georgia,  Massachu- 
setts, MKl^gan,  Indiana,  Texas,  Maryland  and 
New  Yori<;|  as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  came  to  the  Congress  from  different 
backgrounds— some  clergy,  some  lawyers, 
some  businesspersons,  some  civil  rights  lead- 
ers and  community  activists. 

Edward  Brooke,  the  only  black  ever  to  win 
popular  electron  to  the  Senate,  had  been  the 
attorney  general  in  Massachusetts.  Yvonne 
Braithwarta  Burke,  eilso  a  lawyer,  was  In  the 
Califomia  State  Assembly.  Shiriey  Chisholm, 
before  she  served  In  New  Yortc's  State  As- 
sembly, was  a  specialist  in  chiW  care.  George 
Crockett  v«as  a  judge  in  the  Recorder's  Court 
In  Detroit,  Ml.  Charies  Diggs  was  the  owner  of 
an  undertaking  business  in  Detroit  Walter 
Fauntroy  was  a  minister  and  leader  of  the  civil 
rights  campaigns  of  the  1960's.  Katie  Hall  was 
a  schoolteecher  before  stie  served  in  the  Indi- 
ana House  and  Senate.  Gus  Hawkins  served 
28  years  in  ttie  Califomia  AssenMy.  Lawyer 
Baibara  Jordan  coordinated  a  project  to  help 
ttie  unemfioyed  before  serving  in  ttie  Texas 
State  Senate.  Parren  Mitchell  was  a  professor 
arxl  urtan  affairs  specialist  in  Maryland.  Alton 
Wakton,  tr^ned  in  law,  also  served  on  the 
New  YorttjCity  Housing  Department,  Polk» 
Force,  and  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 
Andrew  YoLng.  a  minister,  was  director  of  the 
Souttiem  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Ttiese  12  Members  each  found  their  own 
path  to  the  Congress  and  to  their  role  as  na- 
tfonal  legisfeitors. 
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What  makei  this  group  of  former  Members 
special,  however,  is  not  their  differences  of  ge- 
ography origfo  or  educatranal  or  job  back- 
ground. Hot  ie  it  the  diversity  of  views  or  per- 
spectives ttiey  represented  while  they  served 
in  the  Congress. 

What  makes  these  living  fomier  Members  of 
the  Congressbnal  Black  Caucus  so  valuable 
to  us  is  the  unique  quality  that  every  African- 
American  Meinber  of  Congress  brings  with 
him  or  her:  tne  strong  sense  of  Identity  and 
purpose  bom  of  our  heritage  of  discrimination 
and  neglect.  Tbey  knew  when  they  amved  not 
only  how  far  tjiey  had  come,  but  also  how  far 
they,  and  this  Nation,  still  had  to  go  to  ensure 
a  just  and  equitatile  society.  They  recognized, 
and  acted  on,  the  premise  that  our  Constitu- 
tion had  never  been  fully  realized  for  all  Amer- 
kans.  They  accepted  as  their  obligation  and 
their  mission  in  Congress  the  task  of  changing 
that  fact— sonletimes  through  introducing  leg- 
islation, sometimes  through  organizing  con- 
stituencies and  coalitions;  sometimes  ttvough 
civil  disobedience  and  protest. 

Collectively,  the  living  former  members  of 
the  Congressfonal  Black  Caucus  represent 
142  years  of  congresskjnal  experience — an 
enormous  caclle  of  information  and  Insight. 

But  more  im^rtant  than  ttie  years  they  rep- 
resent within  this  body  are  the  acconipllsh- 
ments  they  represent— from  the  drafting  of  the 
civil  rights  programs  of  the  1960's  to  the  strug- 
gle to  save  the  safety  net  of  the  1980's;  from 
fighting  aparthekl  in  South  Africa  to  fighting 
racism  In  our  ewn  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies; from  estajblishing  opportunities  for  minor- 
ity business  erjerprises  to  crafting  the  Nation's 
education  pollQy;  from  new  polk:y  initiatives  In 
Africa,  the  Caijbbean,  Central  America  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr 
Holklay.  ' 


IMMIGRATTON  AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE  CELEBRATES  ITS 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON. 


ROSLEHUNEN 


OF  FLORIDA  /" 

IN  THE  HOtksE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LBHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalizatfon  Service  [INS)  on  their  centen- 
nial. For  over!  100  years,  this  agency  has 
helped  process  millions  of  immigrants  who 
came  to  our  shores  to  find  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  United  $tates  has  become  what  noted 
author  Ben  Wallenberg  has  called  the  first  uni- 
versal nation  ttecause  we  admit  rrxjre  legal  Im- 
migrants each  year  than  all  the  other  countries 
in  ttie  wortd  combined. 

As  one  who  I  sought  politkal  refuge  in  this 
wonderful  counlry,  I  truly  believe  that  America 
is  the  only  nation  where  you  will  find  such  a 
broad  range  ol  races,  nationalities  and  cul- 
tures from  every  comer  of  ttie  earth  united  by 
ttieir  desire  to  live  and  prosper  under  freedom. 

The  INS  was  created  by  a  second  general 
immlgratfon  law  adofjted  in  March,  1891.  That 
law  provkled  for  medkal  inspectkxi  of  all  arriv- 
ing immigrants.  It  also  banred  entry  of  pau- 
pers, polygamiets,  and  those  suffering  from 
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certain  diseases.  TNs  replaced  the  first  gerv 
eral  immigration  law  passed  in  1882  wtiich 
had  required  a  head  tax  of  50  cents  for  each 
immigrant. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States  mush- 
roomed after  1880.  Between  1881  and  1920, 
23^^  million  immigrants  were  admitted  for  per- 
manent residerx:e — with  over  90  percent  corrv 
ing  from  Europe.  This  was  the  great  age  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States  before  laws 
placing  the  first  limits  on  immigrants  were 
passed  in  the  1920's. 

Sirx»  that  time,  the  immigration  laws  have 
been  broadened  to  insure  tfiat  immigrants 
from  all  over  ttie  world  would  be  treated  equal- 
ly. Exceptions  were  also  made  for  political  ref- 
ugees and  other  special  cases  such  as  war 
orphans,  war  brides  and  displaced  persons. 

Miami  has  been  a  leading  port  of  entry  for 
tt>ose  coming  to  our  Nation  since  1960.  The 
mass  exodus  of  refugees  from  Cuba  begin- 
ning in  1959  helped  make  Miami  one  of  the 
biggest  INS  offices  in  tf>e  Nation.  The  Miami 
INS  district  now  has  over  1 ,000  employees  in 
27  offices  throughout  Florida  and  ttie  Baha- 
mas. 

I  wish  to  recognize  Miami  INS  District  Direc- 
tor Richard  B.  Smith,  Associate  District  Direc- 
tor George  Waldrup,  Head  of  Naturalization 
Elaine  Watson,  Johnnie  Fripp,  Cheryl  Phillips, 
Cathy  Sheerin  and  the  many  otfier  dedicated 
INS  employees  who  will  be  celebrating  this  im- 
portant agency's  centennial  in  Miami  on  March 
27, 1991. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON 
KENYA 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  that  resporxls  to 
the  continuing  human  rigfits  abuses  in  Kenya. 
At  a  time  wtien  the  world  Is  increasingly  united 
on  fundamental  Issues  like  hunr^an  rights, 
Kenya  has  continued  Its  reign  of  repression 
and  fear. 

The  U.S.  has  been  particularly  sensitive  to 
Kenya's  denial  of  civil  and  politcal  rigfits  for  its 
citizens.  Less  ttian  a  year  ago  ttie  administra- 
tion suspended  all  remaining  fiscal  year  1990 
military  assistarKe  to  ttw  Government  pending 
improvements  in  its  political  and  civil  rights 
polcies,  while  ttie  Congress  Included  a  provi- 
sion in  \he  foreign  operations  appropriations 
Ml,  Public  Law  101-513,  that  supported  the 
suspenskxi,  expanded  it  to  Include  ecorK>mic 
support  funds  arxl  corKitkxwd  ttie  sanction  on 
similar  policy  Improvements. 

The  Kenyan  Government  took  a  few  steps 
forward.  The  secret  balk>t  was  restored,  aibt- 
trary  expulsion  from  KANU,  Kenya's  only 
party,  was  atx)lished,  and  ttie  tenure  of  judges 
was  restored.  Yet  ttiese  steps  fell  far  short  of 
international  expectations. 

President  Bush  in  turn  released  $5  million  of 
the  $10  mtNion  withheM  from  the  1990  military 
assistance  package  as  a  reward  for  Kenya's 
cooperatnn  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  war  and  its  as- 
sistance in  Chad.  Soon  after  the  funds  were 
released,  the  Kenyan  Government  moved  fur- 
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tfier  down  its  repressive  track  by  arresting 
many  more  persons  affiliated  with  the 
multiparty  movement.  As  I  now  understand  it, 
ttie  President  intends  to  release  the  remaining 
funds  and  request  additkxial  funds  for  ttiose 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

This  resolutkm  preempts  tfiis  decision.  It 
condemns  Kenya's  actions,  suspends  ttie  re- 
maining S5  million  In  military  assistance  and 
prohibits  all  future  military  arid  economic  sup- 
port assistance  pending  Kenya's  meeting  the 
politcal  and  civil  hghts  conditions  outlined  In 
the  text. 

The  resolution  would  require  Kenya  to  erv 
sure  safeguards  for  political  and  civil  rights  for 
all  Kenyan  citizens.  Including  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. It  wouU  require  ttie  Government  to 
secure  ttie  Independence  of  ttie  Judk»ary.  And 
it  woukj  call  upon  Preskjent  Moi  to  preserve 
politk;al  and  civil  rights  for  all  Imprisoned  or 
detained  persons.  The  resolution  Is  similar  to 
one  introduced  In  the  Senate,  and  has  already 
gained  significant  support  In  both  Houses. 

International  attention  has  also  been  fo- 
cused on  Kenya's  human  rights  polk:ies.  Ttie 
Danish  Government  recentiy  suspended  as- 
sistance pending  improvements  in  civil  and 
politk:al  rights,  and  many  other  OECD  nations 
have  also  expressed  their  Intolerance  of  Presi- 
dent Mol's  polcies. 

We  have  ttie  opportunity  ttvough  this  resolu- 
tion to  join  In  ttie  growing  chorus,  but  we  must 
ensure  that  our  message  is  cleariy  defined. 
Over  ttie  past  few  months  the  U.S.  has  sent 
conflicting  messages  aboul  U.S.  polcy  toward 
Kenya,  arxJ  certainly  PreskJent  Moi's  actions 
over  the  past  year  Indk^ates  the  vagueness  In 
our  message.  Tfie  Congress  has  been  stead- 
fast in  its  criticism  of  the  Kenyan  Govemment, 
but  PreskJent  Bush  has  valkjated  ttie  ti^adeoff 
of  Kenya's  poor  human  rights  polk:y  for  Presi- 
dent Moi's  adoptkxi  of  a  convenient  foreign 
polk^. 

This  resolutk>n  woukJ  reorient  U.S.  interv 
tions.  It  will  state  loud  and  clear  ttiat  U.S.  for- 
eign akl  is  not  an  entitiement  It  will  clearly  ar- 
ticulate our  expectatkxis  regarding  human 
rights,  and  ensure  tfiat  ttie  Presklent  and  Con- 
gress stiare  the  responsibility  of  formulating 
future  U.S.  polKy  toward  Kenya. 

Gibson  Kuria,  Gittxjto  Imanyara,  Charles 
Rubia.  Kenneth  Matiba,  and  many  others  have 
sacrificed  ttieir  fi-eedom  in  ttie  hope  tiiat  all 
Kenyans  may  one  day  live  in  an  open  society. 
We  can  help  in  ttieir  cause  by  supporting  this 
resolutk>n. 

I  woukJ  urge  my  colleagues  to  use  our  le- 
verage to  promote  an  Improvement  to  the 
quality  of  human  rights  In  Kenya. 

Help  pass  ttMS  resolutkyi  and  help  ttie  peo- 
ple of  Kenya. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL. 
ROBERTS 


DUANE  C. 
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Base,  CA.  Cokyiel  Roberts  is  retiring  fi-om  ttie 
U.S.  Air  Force  after  24  years  of  servwe. 

During  the  past  4  years,  Cokxiel  Roberts, 
with  steadfast  personal  commitment,  continu- 
ous planning,  and  implementation  of  modem 
commurHcatk>ns  technk)ues  and  methods, 
contributed  to  ttie  reputation  and  recognition  of 
publk:  affairs  as  a  sti-ong,  efficient,  and  profes- 
skxial  operation. 

Under  Cokxiel  Robert's  leaderstiip,  Sac- 
ramento Air  Logistics  Command  Center  Pubic 
Affairs  received  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Conv 
mand  Commanders  Excellence  award  for  the 
command's  best  overall  publk;  affairs  program, 
best  publk:  affairs  community  relations  pro- 
gram, best  publk;  affairs  media  relations  pro- 
gram, and  best  puUw  affairs  environmental 
program. 

Originally  from  Wyoming,  Cokxiel  Roberts 
received  his  commlsskxi  ttvough  ttie  Air  Force 
ROTC  Program  at  Brigham  Young  University, 
Prove,  UT,  wtiere  he  received  his  bachetor  of 
arts  in  communications  In  1967. 

For  3  years,  he  served  as  a  full-time  mis- 
skxiary  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints  In  France  and  Switzertand.  He 
received  his  master  of  arts  in  commurvcatkxi 
in  1977. 

Cokxiel  Roberts  has  prevkxjsly  been  as- 
signed as:  director  of  allied  publk;  Information 
programs  for  Italy,  Greece,  Turttey,  and  ttie 
Mediterranean  area  of  NATO;  chief  of  Pc- 
torial/Broadcast  Branch,  Secretary  of  ttie  Air 
Force  Office  of  Public  Affairs;  chief  of  combat 
documentation  and  commander  of  ttie  600th 
Photo  Squadron  in  Vietnam;  and  commander 
of  Air  Force  audk>visual  servkxs  In  Japan. 

Colonel  Rotierts  is  a  member  of  the  Publk: 
Relations  Society  of  America,  ttie  Sacramento 
Area  Ctiamber  of  Commerce,  ttie  Radk>  and 
Television  News  Directors  Association,  ttie 
board  of  directors  for  ttie  Sacramento  Air  Lo- 
gistics Center  Commander's  LOGSTAR  pro- 
gram, is  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  sponsor 
for  10  congregations,  the  COMSTOCK  club, 
and  ttie  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  business 
board  of  directors. 

Colonel  Roberts  has  eight  chiMren  and  is 
married  to  ttie  former  Susan  Pk)tts  of  Tacoma. 
WA. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  today  in  offer- 
ing our  sincere  congratulations  and  apprecia- 
tion to  LL  Col.  Duane  C.  Roberts  on  the  occa- 
skxi  of  his  well-eamed  retirement  from  active 
duty  military  servk».  His  devotion,  skills,  and 
extraordinary  contributkxis  to  ttie  military  sec- 
tor are  a  shining  example  to  all  In  our  coun- 
try's service.  I  woukJ  like  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  tfie  future  to  Duane  Roberts  and 
his  wife  Susan.  i 


HON.  VIC  FAZK) 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tritxite  to  Lt.  Col.  Duane  C.  Roberts,  retiring 
Director  of  Publk:  Affairs  for  ttie  Sacramento 
Air   Logistics    Center,    McCllelan   Air    Force 


PUT  AN  END  TO  THE 
MENT  SUBSIDIZATION 
AWAY  INDUSTRIES 


GOVERN- 
OF    RUN- 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEITA 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  22, 1991      i 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fise  today  to 
reinti-oduca  legislation  to  bring  an  end  to  ttie 
practice  of  Govemment  purchases  of  foreign 
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goods  that  do  not  adtiere  to  Federal  procure- 
ment standards  within  the  United  States. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  krxwv,  there  has 
been  a  mass  exodus  in  recent  years  by  the 
American  agricuttural  produce  irxlustry  to  for- 
eign nations,  particularty  developing  countries. 
The  attractiveness  of  these  countries  for  agri- 
cuNural  processing  is  very  simple.  They  can 
employ  workers  willing  to  work  under  some  of 
the  worst  corxjitions  in  the  worW  for  extremely 
low  wages.  This  same  produce,  grown  in  the 
United  States  arvj  processed  in  these  coun- 
tries, is  being  soW  to  the  U.S.  Government 
arxj  pakl  for  by  taxpayer  dollars. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Government 
shouM  be  supporting  exploitative  labor  prac- 
tices by  Indtrectty  subsidizing  this  practice. 
T)>ere  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  paying 
for  a^cuttural  products,  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  by  firms  paying  less  than  subsist- 
ence wages  and  that  are  alkiwlng  sweat-shop 
like  corxJitions.  This  is  not  only  wrong  morally 
but  fiscaly.  In  additkxi  ttie  safety  of  the  food 
is  now  endangered  by  ttie  poor  decontamina- 
tkxi  procedures  used  in  many  of  these  courv 
tries.  This  is  not  a  phenomenon  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shoukl  support  But  that  is 
just  wtiat  Is  happening. 

Furttier,  famiers  and  agricultural  workers  in 
the  United  States  must  be  abie  to  compete  on 
an  even  playing  fiekJ.  Why  should  the  U.S. 
Government  help  subsidize  a  foreign  Industry 
that  is  competing  unfairly  with  American  firms? 
Thousands  of  agricultural  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  due  to  this  unfair  advantage.  By  re- 
quiring foreign  firms  to  show  ttiat  they  are  ad- 
hering to  minimum  \abor  standards,  this  ad- 
vantage will  be  taken  away  from  companies 
using  exptoitative  labor  practk»s.  To  put  it 
simply,  we  need  a  fair  competitive  structure  In 
wtiich  American  IrxJustry  arxJ  labor  can  com- 
pete. 

My  bill  woukj  ensure  ttiat  any  foreign  agri- 
cultural producer  supplying  produce  to  ttie 
U.S.  Government  adheres  to  the  procurement 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Ttie  bill  would 
amerxj  the  Waish-Heaiey  Govemment  Con- 
tracts Act  of  1936  to  Include  foreign  processed 
agricultural  produce.  The  Walsh-Healey  Act 
foit)ids  ttie  purchase  of  any  product,  except 
domestic  agricultural  produce  and  all  foreign 
goods,  from  a  company  ttiat  does  not  meet 
minimal  labor  standards  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  The  act  was  designed  to  en- 
sure that  the  Federal  Govemment  was  pur- 
ctiasing  goods  from  finns  that  practrced  mini- 
mum labor  standards.  The  act  states  that  the 
Federal  Government,  actvig  as  a  consumer, 
imposes  upon  itself  ttie  restraint  ttiat  K  will  rxjt 
enter  into  contracts  for  ttie  purctiase  of  goods, 
materials,  et  cetera,  unless  certain  minimum 
labor  standards  are  observed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  goods  and  materials. 

My  bil  wouM  simply  add  agricultural 
produce  to  those  products  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Govemment  for  coverage  under  ttie 
act  Last  year,  the  Department  of  Labor  testi- 
fied that  this  bm  would  undermine  the  current 
general  agreements  on  tariffs  and  trade  nego- 
tiations by  requiring  ttiat  foreign  countries  ad- 
here to  minimum  standards  contained  In  the 
Walsh  Healey  Govemment  Contracts  Act.  This 
is  enlireiy  incorrect  The  bill  does  not  under- 
mine GATT  negotiations  because  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  is  a  selMenying  act  The  bill  sim- 
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ply  stales  that  you  may  practice  ttiese  latx>r 
conditions  but  ttie  American  Govemment  is 
not  going  to  support  them. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Latxjr  contends 
ttiat  ttie  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  re^ 
suit  In  overly-burdensome  enforcement  proce- 
dures. This  also  shows  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  t^e  content  of  the  bill.  The  legislation  re- 
quires ttiat  ttie  company  must  sutxnit  docu- 
ments to  ttie  Labor  Department  outlining  their 
pay  scales,  safety  inspections,  et  cetera.  The 
bill  leaves  it  up  to  the  Indivklual  firm  seeking 
ttie  coatract  to  prove  ttiat  ttiey  are  meeting 
Walsh-Healey  standards.  If  they  cannot  prove 
ttiat  th«y  are  atikllng  by  the  standards  under 
ttie  Fait  Employment  Practices  Act,  their  con- 
tract is  rescinded  and  they  are  barred  from  fu- 
ture contracts  for  a  period  of  years  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  This  language 
does  not  force  ttie  Department  to  conduct  on- 
sight  visits.  If  a  complaint  is  filed,  a  hearing 
will  commence  to  determine  wtiether  minimum 
standards  are  met  This  is  already  contained 
in  Walsh-Healey  and  is  currently  applied  to 
fimris  hOre  In  ttie  United  States. 

One  last  issue  to  consider  in  this  context  is 
ttiat  if  tie  Latx>r  Department  cannot  enforce 
ttiese  itilnlmum  latx>r  and  food  safety  stand- 
ards as;  they  claim,  then  maybe  these  compa- 
nies shoukl  not  be  able  to  sell  these  food 
products  to  the  Federal  Govemment  for  con- 
sumption by  our  children  and  Armed  Forces 
wtio  ara  in  the  primary  recipients. 

Simp^^,  this  legislation  states  ttiat  if  you 
want  an  advantage  of  a  Govemment  contract, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  place  minimum 
standards  on  its  manufacture  as  we  do  within 
ttie  United  States.  This  is  an  appllcatk>n  of  our 
Federal  procurement  regulations  whwh  is  cur- 
rently applied  to  all  other  industries  within  our 
tx)rders.  Why  stioukl  we  create  an  unfair  conv 
petitive  advantage  for  foreign  contracts? 

Let  us  withdraw  ttie  Federal  Government's 
support  in  the  exploitation  of  latwr,  unfair  conv 
petitive  advantages  and  the  sutjversion  of  pro- 
curement standards  applied  domestrcally.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.        j 

Folkwhng  Is  the  text  of  my  bill: 
H.R.  — 

Be  it  Aiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECnoH  1.  COVSRAGE. 

General.— The  first  section  of  the 
jne  30.  1936  (referred  to  as  the  Walsh- 
^ct)  is  amended — 

j  Inserting  after  "JIO.OOO"  the  follow- 
I  for  processed  food  In  any  amount  ex- 
ceeding si.ooo". 

(2)  In  |)aragraph  (a),  by  Inserting  before  the 
semlcoliin  the  following:  "or  In  the  case  of 
processed  food  for  which  a  contract  Is  made 
or  enteted  Into,  the  contractor  Is  the  proc- 
essor". I 

(3)  In  paragraph  (b)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "performance  of  the 
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(4)  in  paiiigraph  (d).  by  Inserting  after  "In 
such  contract"  the  following:  "or  will  be  em- 
ployed by  t^e  contractor  In  the  processing  of 
food  Included  in  such  contract". 

(5)  In  paragraph  (e)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "articles,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "processed  food.". 

(B)  by  sticking  out  "manufactured  or"  and 
Inserting  ifx  lieu  thereof  "manufactured, 
processed,  ()r",  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  iflrst  sentence  a  comma  and  the 
following:  ^except  that  In  the  case  of  con- 
tractors engaged  In  processing  food  outside 
the  United  States  or  Its  territories,  such 
contractors  shall  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  standards  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  und**  sections  3(1)  and  12  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938".  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following: 
"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 

'process'  Inlall  Its  forms  when  used  with  the 
term  'food'i  means  the  canning,  preserving, 
pickling,  diwlng.  fi-eezing,  smoking,  or  other 
alteration  <k  the  food.". 
SEC.  1.  REvnw. 

(a)  In  Geseral.— Section  4  of  such  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  38)  la  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  'fThe  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
mechanism  1  to  review  and  evaluate  compli- 
ance with  tills  Act  by  contractors  who  proc- 
ess food  In  Ifhe  United  States  and  outside  the 
United  Statps  and  Its  territories.",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  the 
following:  '"The  Secretary  may  require  con- 
tractors who  process  food  outside  the  United 
States  and  Its  territories  to  provide  written 
evidence  to  provide  assurance  of  compliance 
with  this  Aat.". 

(b)  REPOirr. — Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  I  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  oJT  Labor  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  application  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1936  (refired  to  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act) 
to  contractors  who  process  food. 

SEC.  S.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  9.— Section  9  of  such  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  43)  Islamended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  or  to  agricultural  or 
farm  produma  processed  for  first  sale  by  the 
original  proilucers",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nor  to  any  contracts 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purchase  of  jagrlcultural  commodities  or  the 
products  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "nor  to  iny  contracts  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
agricultural]  commodities". 

(b)  Sectioh  10.— Section  10  of  such  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  43a)  1ft  amended— 

(1)  in  suhBectlon  (b).  by  Inserting  liefore 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  "or  any 
processor  of!  food  to  which  such  wage  deter- 
mination Is  applicable",  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (c).  by  Inserting  after 
"  "manufactiirer","  the  following:  "  "proc- 
essor",". 
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entered  Into",  and 

(B)  b]  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  "or  In  the  case  of  per- 
sons era  ployed  outside  the  United  States  or 
its  terrl  tories  In  the  processing  of  food,  will 
l)e  paid,  without  8ul)sequent  deduction  or  re- 
Itate  on  any  account,  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wiige  In  effect  under  section  6(a)(1)  of 
the  Fail  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938". 


j         OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 
Mr.  HAMIflERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  441  years,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary have  conducted  a  Voce  of  Democracy 
contest  amoog  secondary  school  students. 
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The  contest  ttieme  ttiis  year  is  Democracy— 
The  Var>gijard  of  Freedom. 

The  1991  Arkansas  winner  is  Elizabeth  Joy 
Barnes,  daughter  of  educators  Jim  and  Edna 
Bames  of  the  Third  Congressional  District  city 
of  Fort  Smith. 

Elizabeth  is  in  her  junior  year,  an  homr  roll 
student  at  Souttislde  High  School.  Her  inter- 
ests include  debate,  drama,  and  choir. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  her  award-winning 
essay  with  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress. 

Democracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  EUlzabeth  J.  Bames.  Ark&nsas  Winner, 

1990-91  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program) 

As  a  very  young  child.  I  had  no  concept  of 
democracy.  I  knew  that  my  family  could  go 
to  church  wherever  we  chose.  I  knew  that 
people  around  me  were  free  to  express  their 
opinions.  And,  I  knew  that  when  I  grew  up, 
I  could  be  anything  I  wanted  to  be.  Naively, 
I  assumed  that  everyone,  everywhere,  shsaed 
these  freedoms  that  I  took  for  granted. 

It  wasn't  until  my  father's  work  took  us 
overseas  to  Taiwan,  the  Republic  of  China, 
that  I  l>egan  to  realize  how  lucky  I  was  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
While  in  Taiwan,  I  observed  the  reluctance  of 
the  Taiwanese  people  to  speak  their  opin- 
ions, especially  of  the  government.  No  politi- 
cal cartoons  poked  fun  at  officials.  No 
demonstraters  marched  for  their  rights.  Peo- 
ple were  not  allowed  to  travel  to  mainland, 
communist  China,  or  even  to  mail  letters  to 
relatives  there.  It  really  hit  home  when  one 
day  in  church,  an  elderly  man  began  weeping 
for  his  family  on  the  mainland.  He  cried, 
"God,  let  me  see  my  family  before  I  die!"  As 
I  watched,  I  began  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  able 
to  say,  "1  am  Crom  America." 

It  was  wonderful  to  be  in  Taiwan  when  the 
government  took  a  major  step  toward  de- 
mocracy by  lifting  martial  law!  Suddenly, 
people  had  the  freedoms  that  they  had 
dreamed  of—*  multi-party  system  was  estab- 
lished, demonstrations  l>ecame  conunon,  and 
travel  between  Taiwan  and  conmiunist  China 
was  finally  possible. 

But  even  as  Taiwan  rejoiced,  people  in 
mainland  China,  and  in  countries  all  over 
the  world,  were  still  under  oppression. 

In  this  past  year  that  I've  been  back  in 
America,  I  have  appreciated  more  each  day 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  I  have  under 
our  democratic  government.  I  know  that  I 
caD  speak  and  write  freely.  And,  in  the  next 
presidential  election,  I  can  vote  freely.  But, 
as  I  enjoy  these  privlleeres,  I  can't  forget  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  watched  country  after  country  press 
toward  the  goal  of  democracy.  The  lifting  of 
martial  law  in  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
tight  for  solidarity  in  Poland,  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany— these  have  t>een  turning 
points,  steps  toward  democracy.  I  have  been 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  country  that  is  the 
example  of  democracy  for  the  world  to  fol- 
low. But,  this  country  is  far  more  than  Just 
an  example — it  Is  an  encouragement,  a  pro- 
tector to  countries  struggling  toward  tne- 
dom. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  "The  world 
must  be  made  safe  for  democracy."  The 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  capable  of 
so  making  the  world  safe.  I  am  proud  that  we 
have  l>een  willing  to  do  Just  that.  I  am  proud 
of  the  brave  men  and  women  who  fought  to 
make  this  country  free,  to  keep  this  country 
tree,  and  who  now  fight  to  bring  freedom  to 
countries  around  the  world.  We,  as  Ameri- 
cans, must  always  be  prepared  to  fight  for 
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democracy,  so  that  we  can  truly,  from  across 
the  globe,  "Let  freedom  ring!" 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN'S  CRIMES  CALL 
FOR  U.N.  EFFORT  TO  PUNISH  HIM 


HON.  CHARI£S  L  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Afarch  22, 1991 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enclosed 
editorial  from  the  Floriida  Times-Union  ex- 
presses my  views  and  the  views  of  most  of 
my  constituents  that  Saddam  Hussein  shoukl 
be  brought  to  trial  for  his  aimes  and  as 
promptly  as  possible.  I  have  joir^ed  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  a  resdutkxi  to  ttiis 
effect  which  I  include  following  the  editorial  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Saddam  Hussein's  Crimes  Call  for  U.N. 
Effort  To  Punish  Him 

The  barbarism  of  Saddam  Hussein's  forces 
toward  human  t)eing8  in  Kuwait  was  far  and 
away  the  worst  of  the  crimes  that  Saddam 
engineered. 

But  the  thousands  of  people  who  were 
killed,  many  after  gruesome  torture,  rep- 
resent only  one  facet  of  one  of  the  most  rep- 
rehensible assaults  of  one  nation  upon  an- 
other in  the  history  of  humanity. 

The  scale  of  the  economic  and  cultural 
crimes  of  Saddam  against  Kuwait — vandal- 
ism Is  far  too  gentle  a  word  for  it— may  be 
without  parallel. 

The  starkest  and  most  highly  publicized  of 
these  was  his  torching  of  nearly  600  oil  wells. 
The  smoke  is  so  thick  from  the  fires  still 
burning  out  of  control  that  it  has  dimmed 
the  sun  as  much  as  600  miles  away.  On  occa- 
sion, it  has  blotted  out  the  noonday  sun  in 
Kuwait  City  and  literally  turned  day  into 
night. 

Nobody  is  certain  how  many  months  it  will 
take  to  put  out  the  fires,  or  how  many  years 
it  will  be  l>efore  all  the  wells  are  once  more 
pumping  oil. 

Then  there  is  the  environmental  tragedy  of 
the  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  fouling  Ku- 
wait's front  door  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  destroying  seabirds  and  marine 
life. 

A  week  ago,  reporter  Carl  Nolte  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  summed  up  the  destruc- 
tion In  Kuvalt  City  this  way: 

"Ten  days  after  liberation,  there  is  still  no 
electric  power,  no  water.  There  are  no  stores, 
no  restaurants,  no  banks,  no  trafQc  lights, 
no  mail  service,  nothing  like  ordinary  life. 
The  streets  are  filthy.  Cats  fight  over  gar- 
bage across  from  the  American  Embassy.  It 
is  the  same  garbage  that  was  there  a  week 
ago,  and  the  way  things  are  going  it  will  be 
there  next  week." 

A  look  at  Just  two  disparate  institutions  in 
Kuwait  City— the  National  Museum  and  the 
Kuwait  Zoo — demonstrates  how  methodi- 
cally and  comprehensively  Saddam's  soldiers 
and  civilians  went  atK>ut  their  tcsk  of 
looting  a  country  and  destroying  what  they 
didn't  steal. 

Some  of  the  archaeological  and  art  treas- 
ures of  the  museum  dated  back  3,000  years 
and  contained  invaluable  relics  of  ancient 
civilizations  stretching  from  Rome  to  India. 
Oddly  enough,  the  best  chance  to  see  relics 
from  that  museum  is  to  come  to  America, 
where  a  large  sampling  of  its  collections  are 
now  on  tour  and  thereby  escaped  Saddam's 
ruthlessness. 
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The  Iraqis  ransacked  the  museum's  gal- 
leries, and  burned  what  they  could  not  plun- 
der. They  drove  some  17  truckloads  of  the 
relics  to  Iraq  and  set  the  remainder  ablaze 
shortly  l)efore  t>eing  chased  from  the  city  by 
U.S.  forces  on  Feb.  26. 

At  the  zoo,  which  once  held  52  species  of 
mammals  and  80  species  of  birds.  90  percent 
of  the  animals  have  disappeared.  Some  re- 
portedly were  taken  to  the  Baghdad  zoo,  but 
others  were  callously  slaughtered.  Iraqi  sol- 
diers shot  63  monkeys  out  of  trees,  leaving 
only  seven  alive.  They  also  killed  two  zebras, 
all  the  gazelles  and  ostriches  and  several 
camels— plus  a  baby  water  buffalo  that  they 
ate. 

The  plundering  of  Kuwait  began  long  be- 
fore it  was  certain  that  the  U.S.-led  multi- 
national force  would  actually  launch  an  of- 
fensive campaign  to  liberate  Kuwait.  The  de- 
struction was  stepped  up  when  it  l>ecame  ob- 
vious that  Iraqi  forces  would  lose  the  war. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  Saddam,  early 
on,  was  determined  to  reduce  once-rich  Ku- 
wait to  a  baclrwater  society  that  he  would 
use  only  as  an  oil  producer  for  his  own  en- 
richment in  money  and  in  power. 

His  crimes  are  awesome.  He  should  not  go 
unpunished.  The  U.N.  Security  Council 
should  concentrate  on  finding  ways  to  ad- 
minister that  punishment. 

It  is  a  universal  precept  that  when  a  crime 
occurs,  one  seeks  the  criminal.  That  prin- 
ciple should  not  t>e  abandoned  in  the  case  of 
one  of  history's  worst  criminals. 


H.  CoN.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  without 
provocation  invaded  and  illegally  occupied 
the  territory  of  Kuwait  on  August  2.  1990; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  re- 
peatedly refused  to  comply  with  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  calling  on  a  complete  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  from  Kuwait: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  bru- 
tally and  illegally  raped  and  pillaged  Kuwait 
and  its  people: 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  has  ordered  the 
systematic  execution  of  Kuwaiti  citizens: 

Whereas  Iraq  has  launched  over  35 
unprovoked  attaclcs  against  Israel,  a  neutral 
nation  not  involved  in  the  war; 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  ordered  the  most 
massive  dumping  of  oil  ever  into  the  sea  and 
created  an  environmental  disaster  that  could 
last  for  generations; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq's  treat- 
ment of  allied  and  United  States  prisoners- 
of-war  is  repugnant  and  violates  the  1949  Ge- 
neva Conventions  concerning  the  treatment 
of  prisoners-of-war;  and 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  has  implemented 
a  "scorched  earth"  policy  toward  Kuwait, 
destroying  all  oil  production  capabilities  and 
rendering  Kuwaiti  land  virtually  useless: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  sulxsrdlnates 
should  be  held  legally  and  financially  ac- 
countable for  the  Illegal  and  unprovoked  In- 
vasion of  Kuwait  and  the  sutwequent  brutal 
treatment  of  Kuwait  and  Kuwaiti  people; 

(2)  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  subordinates 
should  l)e  held  legally  and  financially  ac- 
countable for  the  brutal  treatment  of  allied 
and  United  States  prisoners-of-war; 

(3)  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  subordinates 
should  l>e  held  legally  and  financially  ac- 
countable for  launching  unprovoked  SCUD 
attacks  against  Israel  and  Israeli  civilians; 
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(4)  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  subordinates 
should  be  held  legally  and  financially  ac- 
countable for  dumping  oil  into  the  ocean  and 
for  the  destruction  of  oil  fields;  and 

(5)  the  United  Nations  should  take  all  ap- 
propriate steps  upon  completion  of  the  war 
to  try  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  subordinates 
for  war  crimes  following  and  including  the 
Invasion  of  Kuwait. 


Ex|rE: 


DESERT  STORM  VERSES  ADDED 
TO  THE  NAVY  HYMN 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OFinSSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently.  Vice 
Adm.  H.G.  CNtes,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sent 
me  a  copy  of  ttie  Navy  Hymn.  "Eternal  Fattier 
Strong  to  Save,"  togettwr  witti  two  new  verses 
written  by  Candy  Sorretino  of  St  Marks 
CathoiK  CtHjrch  in  KempsvHIe,  VA.  These  new 
verses  corx^m  our  troops  in  Desert  Storm, 
and  I  insert  herein  the  historic  first  verse  plus 
the  two  new^verses. 

Btbbnai.  Father,  Strono  to  Save 
(Navy  Hymn) 
Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save. 
Whose  arm  hath  Iwund  the  restless  wave. 
Who  bldd'st  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep: 
Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea! 
Lord,  guard  our  troops  in  Desert  Storm 
Who  into  battle  are  now  borne. 
On  sand,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
Let  each  one  know  your  loving  care. 
And  when  they  stand  alone  at  night. 
May  each  soul  trust  in  your  great  might. 
God,  for  the  loved  ones  left  behind. 
Your  peace  and  friendship  may  they  find. 
May  St.  Mark  be  a  haven  for 
Those  crushed  in  spirit  by  the  war. 
Bless  all  who  on  our  troops  depend. 
Wives,  children,  hust>and8,  parents,  ft-iends. 


HOLLIDAY,  TX,  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  BILL  SARPALIUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like 
to  recognize  Holiday,  TX,  which  has  officially 
dedarad  its  centennial  celebration. 

HoMday  was  named  after  one  of  the  heroes 
who  tought  bravely  against  the  fierce  Army  of 
Mexico  for  the  independence  of  Texas.  It  was 
at  this  placa  in  Texas.  HolMay,  that  the  sol- 
dier came  to  escape  aknost  certain  death  from 
a  brutal  massacre  in  Goliad.  It  it  had  not  been 
torindMduals  such  as  Captain  Holkday.  the 
indspandence  of  Texas  may  have  never  come 
toexist 

HoKday  is  a  rntostone,  a  fuming  point,  and 
nvaluflbie  memoir  marking  the  end  of  one  era 
tor  Texas  and  the  begiraiing  of  another.  It  is 
a  historic  linfc  between  Texas  past  and  Texas 
pretant  Its  stable  ecorx)my  and  sense  of 
pride  stems  from  txith  its  Texas  and  Amernan 
heiiiage.  The  smiles  and  the  warni  personal- 
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ities  chiu^acteristk;  of  Hdlklay  are  ttie  true  ele- 
ments tof  the  city.  This  winning  attitude  per- 
fected by  a  cenUjry  of  metkxjious  structuring 
indKat«k  an  almost  certain  future  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Holliday,  TX,  and  their  prosperity. 

Holltday  Is  certainly  the  place  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Texas  in  its  most  nahjrai  habitat.  I 
ask  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  me  in  honoring  the 
individicUs  wtK>se  dreams  and  leaderstiip  have 
made  HollkJay,  TX,  a  beacon  of  Texas  past, 
presentand  future. 


SENA'XJR  AND  MRS.  SHERMAN 
WIN  A  HONORED  BY  THE  TEMPLE 
BET  I  AHM  ISRAEL  FOR  26 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


2, 
two  of 


ION.  ILEANA  ROSIEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  "^lE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Ms.  rtoS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
I99i  Temple  Beth  Ahm  Israel  will  honor 

)  of  Its  members,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Sher- 
man Wfin,  for  their  26  years  of  sennce  to  the 
South  r^orida  community.  A  testimonial  dinner 
heW  at  the  Omni  International  Hotel  in 
FL.  Our  esteemed  U.S.  Senator  Bob 
Graham  and  Florida  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles,  who 
both  served  with  Senator  Winn  in  the  Florida 
Legislature,  are  serving  as  honorary  coctiair- 
man  of  the  event 

Senator  Sherman  Winn  tias  t)een  serving 
ttie  South  Florida  community  since  1 966  when 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  North  Miami.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Florida  House  in  1970  and  the 
Fk>rida  Senate  In  1972  and  1981.  He  was  di- 
rector df  the  Ftorida  Division  of  Hotels  and 
Restaurants  from  1981  until  1983.  Since  1984, 
Senator  Winn  has  been  sen/ing  as  ttie  execu- 
tive diractor  of  the  Greater  Miami  Hotel  and 
Motel  Association.  In  1984,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Dade  County  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners. He  was  reelected  in  1986  and  1990. 
He  is  w#ll  respected  for  his  efforts  in  the  areas 
of  tourian  and  human  servkies.  He  is  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  public  health  trust,  which 
oversee!  the  operatron  of  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital 

Roslyn  Workman  Winn,  from  Mt  Vemon. 
NY,  mafried  Sherman  on  January  30,  1944. 
She  is  tie  mother  of  four  chiWren.  She  has 
encoura^  her  husband's  efforts  in  publk: 
sen/ice  for  the  past  26  years.  Mrs.  Winn  ac- 
tively stpiorts  the  Home  of  the  Sages  for  re- 
tired rati>is  in  New  York.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in 
1976,  Ifie  Winns  joined  Temple  Israel  of 
Miramar,  now  Beth  Ahm  Israel. 

In  1989,  Temple  Beth  Ahm  and  Temple  Is- 
rael of  Miramar  merged  to  form  Temple  Beth 
Ahm  Isi^l.  With  over  600  families,  it  is  ttie 
largest  eonsen/ative  synagogue  in  Southwest 
Broward  County.  It  offers  a  full  range  of  send- 
ees to  the  Jewish  community  including  a  pre- 
school program,  Hebrew  school,  youth  pro- 
grams, 4dult  educatfon,  and  senior  citizen  ac- 
tivities. Is  youth  programs  have  received  na- 
tk>nal  recognition  at  the  1990  United  Syna- 
gogue Oonventfon.  The  temple  is  undertaking 
a  buikjirtg  program  for  a  new  sanctuary  and 
social  hpUI.  Ground  breaking  is  planned  for 
Mays,  1991. 
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I  woukJ  li((e  to  thank  Temple  Beth  Ahm  Is- 
rael and  all  ttiose  people  who  contributed  to 
the  progranming  of  this  event  including:  Rabbi 
Avraham  Kapnek,  Hazzan  Eric  Lindenbuam. 
and  Admini^ator  David  Israel.  Also  involved 
in  this  important  event  are:  Dr.  Bamey 
Greensberg.  presklent;  Larry  Willis,  executive 
vk:e  president;  Milton  Senfeto  and  Normin 
Prafin,  gabl^ms;  Dr.  Davkl  Grad,  principal; 
Ellin  Heilig,  director  ECP/Camp  Chai;  Rayna 
Engle,  youlli  director;  Diane  Salamon,  Sister- 
hood president;  Mehael  ZaII,  Men's  Club 
president,  9art>ara  Heck  and  Sandi  Rutner. 
Recognitkin  must  also  go  to  Jackie  Bofill  of 
Senator  Winn's  office  for  helping  to  coordinate 
the  many  people  involved  in  this  event. 


A  TRl  BUTE  TO  KENAN  ERIM 


HON.  SUPHEN  J.  SOIARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  ]  [OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

/  riday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  remember  a  very  special 
man,  the  \ireat  archeotogist,  Kenan  Erim. 
Kenan  was  a  classics  professor  at  New  York 
University  ahd  was  responsible  for  delighting 
the  wodd  with  the  discovery  and  restoration  of 
the  magnifnent  and  marvelous  ancient  Turkish 
city  of  Aphrodisias.  He  toiled  for  30  years  to 
unearth  the  wonders  of  antxjuity  and  majesty 
that  lay  ber>eath  the  earth  for  almost  twenty 
centuries.  I  had  the  honor  and  great  pleasure 
of  visiting  Kenan  at  this  captivating  city  and 
was  treated  to  a  personal  tour  of  Aphrodisias. 
It  was  an  experience  I  will  never  forget. 

A  dear  friend  of  both  Kenan  Erim  and  me, 
Ms.  Madeleine  C.  Lejwa,  who  is  a  tover  of  an- 
txiuity  arxl  a  worW  renowned  expert  on  ttie 
arts,  has  taken  the  time  to  write  a  tribute  to 
Kenan.  I  woukj  like  to  share  her  etoquent 
words  with  my  colleagues. 

In  Rem^mberance  of  Kenan  Tevfik  Erim 
(By  iladelelne  Chalette  Lejwa) 

When  the  life  of  a  singular  man  of  learning 
comes  to  a  sudden  end,  those  whose  lives  he 
touched  in  Various  ways  reflect  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  former  presence.  They  exam- 
ine the  impact  of  his  existence  and  interpret 
it.  His  per8<)nallty  becomes  sharply  focused, 
ills  voice  mdre  audible.  And,  most  Important, 
his  contrlbiition  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledgement  is  clarified. 

If  genius  is  the  ability  to  perceive  and  ar- 
ticulate thajt  which  is  hidden  to  most,  then 
Kenan  Erlmiwas  a  genius.  If  greatness  is  the 
infinite  canability  to  conceive  audacious 
goals,  to  pu^ue  noble  causes  and  to  endure 
privation  fo^  their  sake,  then  Kenan  Erim 
achieved  greatness. 

His  life  was  a  paradigm  of  the  fate  of  all  vi- 
sionaries, whom  destiny  has  chosen  to  suffer 
disillusion,  anguish  and  hardship,  in  return 
for  which  t^ieir  names  are  inscribed  in  the 
pages  of  history,  and  they  become  immortal. 

Kenan  Erifn  was  a  modem  man.  steeped  in 
antiquity.  His  life  was  a  love  aflalr  with 
Aphrodisias  and  Aphrodite,  from  whom  he 
derived  his  Inspiration  and  strength.  Like 
the  Greek  p0et  Mimnermus,  he  asked,  "What 
life  is  there,  what  delight,  without  golden 
Aphrodite?"  So  it  is  fitting  tliat  his  remains 
repose  In  thi  i  soil  of  his  beloved  Aphrodisias, 


the  goddess 


8  own  city,  near  the  majestic 
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Tetrapylon,  whose  resurrection  was  com- 
pleted and  celebrated  Just  three  weeks  before 
his  death. 

Now  his  spirit  will  dwell  among  the  poplar 
and  tx)megranate  groves  he  loved  so  much.  It 
will  soar  upward  with  the  birds  In  whose 
songs  he  delighted,  and  unite  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  wild  flowers,  which  gave  him 
such  Joy.  It  will  enter  the  "music  of  the 
spheres"  he  barkened  to  while  contemplat- 
ing the  starry  sky,  and  invoke  the  sounds  of 
Karl  Orfrs  cantata,  "The  Triumph  of  Aphro- 
dite," which  often  filled  the  evening  air. 

Kenan  Brim  was  a  demanding  mentor  and 
sharp  critic  and,  therefore,  often  an  irritant 
to  others.  But  he  applied  the  same  keen  scru- 
tiny to  himself.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  an  uncompromising  doer  and,  as  Homer 
said  in  the  Odyssey,  "What  he  did,  he  did 
well." 

Classical  archaeology  was  his  calling.  He 
revered  the  classical  past  and  saw  it  as  the 
bedrock  on  which  our  present  and  future 
must  rest.  His  love  of  sculpture  led  him  to 
explore,  uncover  and  interpret  ancient 
Aphrodisias.  His  was  not  a  task  but  a  mis- 
sion. Thirty  years  of  strife  gradually  weak- 
ened his  heart,  but  did  not  diminish  his  re- 
solve to  resurrect  the  city's  splendid  monu- 
ments, statuary  and  other  treasures. 

That  he  succeeded  so  brilliantly  was  due  to 
his  erudition,  his  unfailing  instinct  and  his 
divining,  almost  mystical  insight  into  the 
past,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  Aphrodisias  before. 
Like  Kalchas.  the  reader  of  signs  in  the  Iliad, 
he  seemed  to  "know  the  things  that  were  and 
the  things  that  would  be  and  the  things  that 
had  been  before." 

Unbeknownst  to  those  who  saw  him  only 
as  a  scholar,  Kenan  Erim  was  a  man  of  many 
parts.  He  had  exquisite  taste,  which  applied 
to  all  things.  He  loved  good  food  and  good 
music,  and  was  an  expert  on  early  cinema. 
He  had  a  talent  for  mimicry  and  a  sense  for 
wit  and  humor.  He  knew  how  to  laugh.  He 
was  also  a  melancholy  romantic,  who  would 
recite  ptigea  of  poetry  of  many  ages.  And  he 
knew  how  to  cry.  He  was  always  appreciative 
but  never  effusive,  friendly  but  distant, 
and— always— a  person  of  dignity.  What  was 
once  said  about  another  classical  scholar, 
Thomas  More,  can  be  said  of  Kenan  E^im:  he 
was  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons." 

Now  that  he  has  crossed  the  earthly  fron- 
tier into  a  realm  beyond  our  knowledge,  it  is 
lmix>rtant  to  preserve  his  spirit.  To  pay  trib- 
ute to  him  is  to  safeguard  the  future  of  his 
beloved  Aphrodisias.  To  honour  him  is  to 
continue  his  mission. 

November  1960. 


ELIMINATION  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
PHOTOCOPYING  REPORT 


HON.  WDiJAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
jntroduce  a  housekeeping  measure  designed 
to  save  the  taxpayers  money  by  eliminating  a 
recurring  report  atxxjt  library  reproduction  of 
copyrighted  works.  The  bill  sinply  deletes 
paragraph  (i)  of  section  108  of  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1976.  whch  established  the  5-year  re- 
view as  part  of  ttie  1976  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  laws. 

Currently,  section  108(i)  directs  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  to  prepare  and  file  a  report 
every  5  years  "setting  forth  the  extent  to  which 
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this  sectkxi  has  achieved  the  intended  statu- 
tory balancing  of  the  rights  of  creators,  and 
the  needs  of  users."  The  Register  is  also  dh 
rected  to  "describe  any  problems  that  may 
have  arisen,  and  present  legislative  or  other 
recommendations,  if  warranted." 

The  Register  of  Copyrights  filed  reports  in 
1983,  David  Ladd,  Register;  and  1988,  Ralph 
Oman.  Register.  The  reports  presented  useful 
infonnation  to  the  Congress.  In  1983,  the  Reg- 
ister made  several  detailed  recommendations 
for  the  Congress  to  consider.  The  House  and 
Senate  chose  not  to  act  upon  tfie  rec- 
ommendations. Hearings  were  not  even  heW 
on  ttie  recommendations.  In  the  1988  report, 
the  Register  recommended  elimination  of  the 
report  requirement,  unless  the  focus  of  ttie  re- 
port were  changed  by  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  5-year  reports  sutxnitted 
by  two  Registers  of  Copyrights  in  1983  and 
1988  fulfill  ttie  original  congressional  charge. 
Congress  wanted  to  have  oversight  of  library 
ptKrtocopying  developments  to  detemiine 
wtiettier  it  had  struck  the  appropriate  tialarx^ 
between  the  rights  of  creators  and  the  needs 
of  the  putjik;  for  access  to  copyrighted  works. 
We  have  now  had  more  than  12  years  of  ex- 
perience under  ttie  library  reproductxxi  provi- 
skHis  of  sectk>n  108.  While  publishers  and  li- 
txarians  may  occasionally  differ  atxHJt  the  erv 
forcement  of  sectk>n  108  In  specific  cases,  it 
Is  clear  ttiat  Congress  struck  a  fair  balarne 
between  ttie  pubUc  and  proprietary  Interests. 

I  am  informed  by  ttie  Register  of  Copyrights 
ttiat  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  publishing  and 
litxary  communities  indicates  ttiey  would  agree 
ttiat  ttie  section  108(1)  report  couW  be  elimi- 
nated. Many  say  another  report  wouW  be  use- 
less and  redundant.  Of  course.  If  any  legisla- 
tive Issues  arise  atXHJt  litxary  reproduction  of 
copyrighted  works.  Congress  can  air  them 
ttvough  the  usual  procedure  of  legislative 
hearings.  And  if  a  specifk:  problem  in  the  li- 
lirary  ptiotocopying  area  arises  ttiat  Congress 
wants  the  Register  of  Copyrights  to  report  on 
in  depth.  Congress  can  simply  request  that  he 
do  so,  and  tie  will  comply  with  alacrity,  as  he 
has  done  on  numerous  other  occaskins.  We 
do  not  need  a  legislative  directive  on  the 
books  to  prompt  action.  Lefs  save  the  tax- 
payers several  hundred  ttiousand  dollars  by 
passing  this  simple,  norKomroversial  bill. 

I  thank  ttie  ranking  minority  Member,  ttie 
gentieman  from  California  [Mr.  MooflHEAO]  of 
my  subcommittee,  ttie  Sutxximmittee  on  Intel- 
lectual Property  and  Judicial  Administiation, 
for  cosponsoring  the  measure.  Ttie  bill,  after  it 
is  referred  to  the  Subcommittee,  wHI  be  proc- 
essed in  ttie  near  future. 

I  urge  support  for  the  proposal.  Any  ques- 
tions about  ttie  bill  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Subcorrvnittee  on  Intellectual  Property  and  Ju- 
dk»al  Administration,  207  Cannon  Buikfing, 
Washington,  IX;,  telephone  (202)  225-^926. 

H.R  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  lOe  of  Utle  17,  United  States  Ckxle. 
is  amended  by  deleting  paragraph  (1). 
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DIPLOMACY  REGARDING  CYPRUS 
SETTLEMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


I 


OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  folowing 
letter  ttiat  I  received  from  ttie  Departinent  of 
State  on  March  15,  1991,  regarding  the  Cy- 
pnjs  problem.  In  this  letter,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Janet 
Mulllns.  discusses  the  Secretary  of  State's  re- 
cent meetings  witti  Cypriot  Foreign  Minister 
lacovou  and  ttie  opportunities  ttie  Department 
of  State  sees  at  ttiis  time  for  making  progress 
toward  ttie  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  probtem. 

The  text  of  the  State  Department's  letter  fo(- 
k>ws: 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Because  of  your  In- 
terest in  Cyprus,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  Sec- 
retary Baker's  recent  conversation  with  Cjrp- 
riot  Foreign  Minister  George  lacovon,  and 
the  Department  of  State's  continuing  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  Cyprus  question. 

Foreign  Minister  lacovou  met  with  Sec- 
retary Baker  on  March  1  for  about  45  min- 
utes, during  which  they  had  a  thorough  ex- 
change of  views.  Secretary  Baker  told  the 
Foreign  Minister  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  support  actively  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General,  and  that 
we  have  reason  to  believe  discussions  be- 
tween UN  representatives  and  Cypriot  lead- 
ers bold  the  possibility  of  progress  toward 
completing  an  outline  for  a  settlement.  The 
Secretary  also  noted  that  he  has  discussed 
the  Cyprus  issue  in  the  past  with  Turkish 
President  Osal,  and  that  he  would  do  so 
again  when  he  sees  him  In  mid-March. 

Subsequent  to  this  meeting.  Foreign  Min- 
ister lacovou  met  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Seitx  and  Ambassador  Ledsky.  In  addition, 
the  Foreign  Minister  later  met  with  Ambas- 
sador Ledsky  to  discuss  a  possible  package  of 
reciprocal  interim  steps  which  could  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  UN  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. 

We  see  a  moment  of  opportunity  In  the 
next  few  montlis.  The  United  States  will  do 
all  it  can  at  the  Ughest  levels  to  encourage 
the  leaders  of  the  two  Cypriot  communities 
to  take  advantage  of  this  moment  and  arrive 
at  the  compromises  necessary  to  complete 
the  negotiation— under  UN  auspices — of  a 
Just  and  lasting  settlement  to  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

Sincerely. 

Janet  G.  Mullins, 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  Affairs. 
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FREEDOM  AND  DEMOCRACY  IN 
THE  BALTIC  STATES  AND  SO- 
VIET UNION 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr:  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  visit  of  Pol- 
ish Lech  Walesa  reminds  us  of  tfie  exhilara- 
tion we  all  felt  as  freedom  swept  across  East- 
em  Europe.  Over  the  past  2  years,  we 
watctied  with  hope  and  optimism  as  regime 
after  repressive  regime  was  toppled  by  ttie  will 
of  ttie  people.  Unfortunately,  this  tide  of  free- 
dom has  yet  to  reach  the  Baltic  States  and 
Soviet  Union. 

The  violerTt  crackdown  In  the  Baltics,  the  ar- 
rest of  oppositkxi  leaders,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  media  are  just  some  of  Vtte  means 
Moscow  is  using  to  deny  democracy  and  self- 
determination.  At  this  critical  period  of  time  I 
feel  it  is  essential  for  the  United  States  to  un- 
equivocally state  its  support  for  ttie  millions  of 
brave  people  wfw  are  struggling  for  their  basic 
hunran  rights. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
ish  a  tong-term  policy  that  will  promote  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  the  Baltic  States  and 
Soviet  Union.  This  legislation  has  t)ipartisan 
support  and  is  erxlorsed  by  a  number  of  orga- 
nizatior^  wtio  have  championed  tfie  case  of 
freedom  for  many  years. 

In  summary,  the  bill  reaffinns  our  support  for 
the  iTKiependence  of  the  Baltic  States.  Further- 
more, It  declares  our  support  for  ttie  Soviet  re- 
publics seeking  Independence  and  individual 
representation  in  International  organizations. 
This  b«  also  stipulates  tfiat  the  United  States 
shouM  shape  its  foreign  sissistance  to  help 
those  republics  wtwse  governments  are 
democraticaly  elected. 

It  is  designed  to  encourage  a  peaceful  reso- 
fcjtnn  of  conflicts  between  the  central  Soviet 
Govenwnent,  arxj  the  Baltic  States  and  Soviet 
Republics.  It  also  serves  notice  to  Moscow 
tftat  the  ttveatened  or  actual  use  of  force  to 
suppress  the  denxKracy  nnovement  will  be 
viewed  as  an  obstacle  to  full  normalization  of 
reialions  with  the  United  States.  Finally,  it  re- 
quires the  State  Department  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  to  Congress  on  the  actual 
and  ttwealened  use  of  force  against  ttie  Baltic 
States,  Soviet  Republcs,  or  autonomous  re- 
gions within  ttie  Soviet  Ureoa 

The  lime  has  come  for  us  to  go  on  record 
to  express  our  desire  to  see  the  process  of 
democratization  completed  in  the  Baltic  States 
and  Soviet  Union.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

At  this  time,  I  woukJ  like  to  include  in  ttie 
Record  several  letters  from  organizations  who 
have  endorsed  this  legislation. 

Joint  Baltic  American 

NaTICWAL  COMMnTEE. 

March  20, 1991. 
Hon.  David  Bonior. 
U.S.  Houae  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DSAB  CONORESSMAN  BoNiOR:  I  am  writing 
on  twhalf  of  the  Joint  Baltic  American  Na- 
tional Committee  to  thank  you  for  introduc- 
ing ledslation  to  support  democracy  and  self 
determination  in  the  Baltic  countries  and  re- 
poltllcs  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  you  know. 


Ei  TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  B  Itlc  countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithui  nia  reasserted  their  rigrht  to  democ- 
racy ind  Independence  last  spring.  Since 
taking  these  first  steps  towards  freedom,  the 
people  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  tu^ve 
endured  constant  intimidation  and  repres- 
sion cKi  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  cul- 
minating in  the  Orst  weeks  of  this  year  in  a 
bloodj  occupation  by  Soviet  "black  beret" 
troopa  of  several  buildings  in  the  capitals  of 
Latvit  and  Lithuania. 

In  h  s  State  of  the  Union  address  President 
Bush  itated  that  it  is  his  goal  to  help  the 
Baltic  countries  rather  than  to  punish  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Joint  Baltic  American  Na- 
tional Committee  shares  that  goal— we  be- 
lieve t  hat  the  best  way  to  help  Estonia,  Lat- 
via an  1  Lithuania  realize  their  independence 
is  thr(  ugh  providing  assistance  to  the  demo- 
cratic governments  and  the  private  sector  of 
the  B  iltic  countries  as  they  privatize  and 
make  iheir  transition  to  a  market  economy. 
The  bll  that  you  are  proposing  has  these 
same  i  Dterests  and  goals  at  its  foundation. 

The  Joint  Baltic  American  National  Com- 
mitter has  initiated  efforts  to  authorize  and 
appro]  iriate  funds  to  assist  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  LI  thuania  In  making  the  transition  back 
to  det  locracy  more  smoothly.  If  adopted  by 
the  C(  ngress  this  measure  would  provide  for 
the  pi  smotion  of  democratic  Ideals  in  Esto- 
nia, L  itvla  and  Lithuania  through  Congress 
to  Coi  gress  exchange  programs,  reconstruc- 
tion ind  ecological  programs,  and  edu- 
cation i.\  and  technical  assistance  programs. 
We  {» il  very  strongly  that  the  best  way  to 
promo  te  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
throui  h  programs  such  as  these  which  teach 
people  to  help  themselves.  We  would  like  to 
thank  you  once  again  for  your  commitment 
to  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  self-de- 
termiaation  in  the  Baltic  countries  and  in 
republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hope  for 
your  qontlnued  support. 
)incerely, 
Oloerts  R.  Pavlovskis,  Ph.D., 

Ctiairman. 

CoNoiLESs  OF  Russian-Americans,  Inc., 

Washington.  DC.  March  20, 1991. 
Hon.  Savid  Bonior, 
U.S.  Iwuse  of  Representatives, 
Washikgton,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Bonior;  Thank  you  for 
sponsering  our  resolution  supporting  democ- 
racy tlnd  self-determination  in  the  republics 
of  theluSSR.  The  Congress  of  Russian-Amer- 
icans |;ommends  you  on  recognizing  the  need 
for  legislation  directing  foreign  aid  to  the  re- 
public and  encouraging  democracy  in  the 
USSRl  This  should  always  be  the  policy  of 
the  Ui  lited  States. 

We  ilso  commend  you  for  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  provide  detailed  re- 
ports <>n  the  use  of  Central  Government  force 
beforef  foreign  assistance  will  be  offered. 

One*  again  we  thank  you.  If  there  is  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  help,  do  not  hesitate  to 
call. 


Sincerely, 


JMI 


Eugenia  Ordynsky, 
Executive  Director. 


Armenian  Assembly  of  America. 

Washington,  DC,  March  19. 1991. 
Hon.  Aavio  Bonior. 
U.S.  h  ouse  of  Representatives. 
Waahi  igton,  DC. 

Hon. .  ERRY  Lewis. 

U.S.  h  ouse  of  Representatives. 

Washi  igton.  DC. 

DBA  i  Congressmen  Bonior  and  Lewis:  The 
Armei  lian  Assembly  of  America  deeply  ap- 
precia  tea  your  leadership  In  introducing  leg- 
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islation  "t|o  support  democracy  and  self-de- 
termlnatl(^  in  the  Baltic  States  and  Repul>- 
Ucs  within,  the  Soviet  Union." 

This  legl  slation  codifies  United  States  sup- 
port for  democracy  as  opposed  to  totali- 
tarianism In  the  Soviet  Union  and  positions 
the  Unlte(  States  squarely  against  the  ac- 
tual or  threatened  use  of  force  by  the  Soviets 
against  the  Republics.  For  Armenians,  the 
pursuit  oi  self-determination  In  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  brought  vicious  programs,  eco- 
nomic blockades  which  continue  to  this  day, 
and  joint  Soviet  and  Azerbaijani  military  ac- 
tions which  continue  to  kill  and  deport  fami- 
lies in  and  around  the  region.  Following  Ar- 
menia's Declaration  of  Independence  last 
August,  tne  central  Soviet  government  has 
tightened  the  screws  on  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia evep  further.  In  fact,  despite  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's  December  1988  pledge  to  re- 
build the  entire  earthquake  zone  by  Decem- 
ber 1990,  only  ten  percent  of  the  planned  So- 
viet costrtction  is  complete  (Soviet  crews 
having  bein  pulled  out)  and  the  1991  Soviet 
budget  cuts  out  funds  for  reconstruction. 

This  saiie  type  of  Soviet  behavior  has  oc- 
curred In  ether  Republics  and  regions  where 
advocates  |of  democracy  have  succeeded.  If 
the  past  14  any  guide  to  the  future,  the  Re- 
publics which  boycotted  or  voted  contrary  to 
the  central  government  in  last  Sunday's  ref- 
erendum are  in  for  more  of  the  same. 

Considering  the  circumstances  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  hope  your  colleagues  will 
agree  thatj  this  legislation  is  a  measured,  ap- 
propriate jresponse— legislation  which  Con- 
gress should  pass  overwhelmingly.  The  Ar- 
menian Assembly  of  America  unequivocally 
and  wholoheartedly  supports  this  bill,  and 
we  look  forward  to  working  for  its  enact- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

I  Van  Z.  Krikorian. 

Direator,  Government  and  Legal  Affairs. 

1        Ukrainian  National 
I  Association.  Inc., 

j    Washington,  DC,  March  20. 1991. 
Hon.  DAVit  E.  Bonior, 
U.S.  Housei  of  Reprexntatives. 
Washingtok.  DC. 
Hon.  JERRir  Lewis, 
U.S.  House^of  Representatives. 
Washingtok.  DC. 

Dear  Co  ngressmen  Bonior  and  Lewis:  The 
Ukrainian  National  Association  applauds 
your  leadership  in  introducing  legislation 
"to  support  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion In  tha  Baltic  States  and  Republics  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union." 

United  States  foreign  policy  must  be  l>ased 
on  suppoitt  for  democracy  and  self-deter- 
mination land  should  recognize  that  the 
democratic:  movements  in  the  Soviet  Union 
exist  onl*  in  the  republics.  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  Ian  empire,  is  simply  incapable  of 
democratip  reform  because,  as  Dr.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinskt  recently  testified  at  a  CSCE  hear- 
ing, democracy  and  empire  are  inconsistent. 

To  effeqtlvely  promote  the  democratiza- 
tion of  tlie  USSR,  the  United  States  must 
target  its  assistance  programs  at  the  reput>- 
lic  and  lo^er  levels.  The  long-term  interests 
of  the  United  States  will  only  be  served  if  It 
is  identified  with  the  democratic  movements 
in  the  repiiblics  and  not  the  repressive  poli- 
cies of  the!  central  government. 

On  July  ^6,  1990,  the  Ukrainian  Parliament 
voted  355-1  in  support  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  State  Sovereignty  of  Ukraine.  During 
the  year.  <  the  parliaments  in  each  of  the 
other  14  i^publics  enacted  similar  declara- 
tions of  sovereignty  or  independence.  Your 
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legislation  effectively  addresses  this  chang- 
ing situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  assisting  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  Institutions.  The 
Ukrainian  National  Association  fully  sup- 
ports the  provisions  of  your  bill  and  will 
work  for  its  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

EuaSNE  M.  IWANCIW, 

Director,  Washington  Office. 


NATIONAL  HOSTAGE 
REMEMBRANCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  our  Na- 
tion observed  an  important  day.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  this  past  Saturday,  March  16,  was  Na- 
tional Hostage  Remembrance  Day. 

I  rise  today  to  express  my  belief  that  every 
day  we  must  remember  these  hostages  and 
work  to  seek  ttieir  release.  March  16  marked 
ttie  sixth  year  of  captivity  for  Associated  Press 
Bureau  Chief  Terry  Anderson,  ttie  longest  hekj 
of  ttie  American  hostages  in  Beirut.  As  we  re- 
joice at  the  sight  of  former  American  prisor>ers 
of  war  returning  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
must  not  forget  the  six  Americans  t>eing  held 
hostage  in  Let>anon,  and  ttieir  foreign  counter- 
parts. Atong  with  Mr.  Anderson,  Americans 
being  hekJ  hostage  include:  Thomas  Suther- 
land, Joseph  Cnippio,  Edward  Tracy,  Allan 
Steen,  and  Jesse  Turner.  We  must  also  not 
forget  William  Buckley  and  William  Higgins, 
wtx>  were  hostages  in  Beirut  and  are  now  pre- 
sumed dead. 

In  conjunctxxi  with  out  obsen/ance  of  Na- 
tkKial  Hostage  RemembrarKe  Day,  many 
Americans  have  been  wortcing  to  ensure  ttiat 
ttiese  hostages  areni  forgotten.  One  such 
campaign  was  urxlertaken  by  students  at 
Burrillville  High  School,  in  my  home  district  of 
Rhode  Island.  I  am  proud  that  these  students, 
under  ttie  direction  of  ttieir  teacher,  Ms.  Nancy 
J.  Villatkx),  have  taken  a  heartfelt  interest  in 
this  important  matter.  I  share  their  hope  that 
somehow  the  hostages  will  find  out  ttiat  ttie 
ttioughts  and  prayers  of  nnany  Americans, 
such  as  Ms.  Villatkx>'s  socntogy  class  at 
BurTHIville  High  School,  are  with  them. 

With  ttie  Intematkinal  cooperation  ttiat  was 
present  throughout  Operation  Desert  Shiekj 
and  Operation  Desert  Storm,  I  believe  that  ttie 
atmosphere  is  conducive  to  serious  discus- 
skxis  about  ttie  release  of  these  prisoners.  I 
hope  ttiat  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  re- 
membering these  hostages  and  work  to  bring 
them  home. 


HONORING  MOTLEY  COUNTY'S 
CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


HON.  BILL  SARPAUUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  SARPAUUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like 
to  recognize  the  citizens  of  Motley  County,  TX, 
wtw  will  be  celetirating  ttie  county's  centennial 
celebratkxi  this  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Motley  County  atxxinds  in  historic  rugged 
beauty,  as  a  century  of  prevaierwe  so  aptly 
demands.  For  69  years  Motley  County  was 
ttie  home  of  ttie  famed  Mateidor  Land  and  Cat- 
tle Co.,  Ltd.  whose  phenomenal  empire 
claimed  a  milHon  acres  in  four  different  courv 
ties,  and  at  one  time  this  enterprise  branded 
over  20,000  cattle  a  year. 

The  tradition  lives  on  for  the  descendants  of 
these  great  settlers  as  cattle  and  horses  still 
produce  over  one  half  the  county's  agricultural 
income.  Ttie  innovative  thinking  of  ttie  people 
in  Motley  County  have  brought  farming  and 
ranching  in  ttiis  county  from  horse  and  wagon 
to  the  modem  machinery  of  todays  century 
enabling  it  to  complete  not  only  with  its  neigh- 
bors but  with  others  throughout  ttie  country 
and  abroad. 

This  county  is  also  one  of  the  few 
distiguished  areas  of  the  country  wtiere  deer, 
antetope,  audad,  quail,  arxj  turkey  still  roam 
ttie  territory.  Ttie  wide,  tree-stiaded  avenues  in 
ttie  town  of  Roaring  Springs,  where  ttie  Indi- 
ans often  roamed  and  camped,  is  still  an  invit- 
ing attractkin  for  today's  citizens.  Also,  this 
setting  in  Roaring  Springs  is  an  excellent  way 
to  reminisce  upon  an  entire  century  gone  t>y. 

Motley  Courity  has  made  a  generous  con- 
tributkin  to  ttie  American  traditk>n  of  agricul- 
tural independence,  all  ttie  time  preserving  its 
environmental  heritage.  This  county  deserves 
to  be  saluted  for  its  pioneer  spirit  and  innova- 
tive way  of  thinking  ttiat  helped  make  it  a  won- 
derful place  to  live  for  100  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  Motley  County  on  its  centennial 
celebration. 


THE  EMPLOYEE  LEAVE  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  UFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  au- 
ttiored  a  bill  intended  to  serve  as  a  com- 
promise on  ttie  important  issue  of  family  and 
medical  leave.  Today  I  am  introducing  a  simi- 
lar bill  in  ttie  102d  Congress. 

I  believe  that  my  bill,  the  Emptoyee  Leave 
Act  of  1991,  represents  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  do  more  ttian  just  score  political 
points  with  regard  to  this  issue.  Last  year  the 
House  passed  H.R.  770— reintroduced  as 
H.R.  2  this  year— by  a  vote  of  237  to  1 87.  The 
Senate,  by  voice  vote,  approved  ttie  House 
bill,  absolutely  unchanged.  There  was  there- 
fore no  need  for  a  conference.  Objecting  to  a 
new  mandate  on  employers,  the  Preskjent  ve- 
toed the  t>ill  and  his  veto  was  sustained  in  the 
House,  where  the  232  to  195  vote  to  override 
fell  approximately  50  votes  short  of  the  two- 
ttiirds  margin  needed  to  override  ttie  veto. 

Like  many  of  our  colleagues,  I  agreed  with 
the  neariy  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness community  that  H.R.  770  sougtit  to  go 
loo  tar,  too  fast.  My  views  on  this  issue  were 
influenced  by  ttie  results  of  research  carried 
out  by  my  staff  regarding  leave  polKies  in  a 
number  of  industrialized  countries  and  In  the 
various  States.  That  research  indk:ated  that  if 
H.R.  770  had  been  enacted,  U.S.  policies 
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wouW  have  gone  farther,  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects, ttian  ttiose  in  effect  in  most  oltier  na- 
tkxis. 

However,  unlike  what  we  heard  last  yew 
from  the  business  community  and  ttie  White 
House,  I  do  not  object  phitosophKaly  to  legal 
niandates  on  emptoyers.  Indeed,  in  appro- 
priate circumstances,  legislatures  not  only 
have  a  right,  they  have  an  obiigatkxi,  to  re- 
quire certain  kinds  of  behavior  in  our  econ- 
omy. We  have  mandates  regarding  child  labor, 
minimum  wages,  and  in  any  number  of  ottier 
areas.  Ttierefore,  after  the  veto  last  year  was 
sustained,  I  prepared  a  bill— H.R.  5500  in  the 
101st  Congress— and  introduced  it  as  a  pos- 
sitile  compromise  positkxi  wtiich  migtit  either 
gain  the  approval  of  the  White  House  or,  fail- 
ing ttiat,  find  sufficient  support  in  Congress  to 
ovenide  a  veto.  But  it  was  too  late  in  the  ses- 
skxi  to  revisit  ttiis  issue,  so  now  we  are  start- 
ing over  in  the  102d  Congress. 

I  strongly  believe  ttiat  ttiis  year  we  have  a 
much  better  ctiance  of  actually  enacting  legis- 
latkjn  in  ttus  area.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  mem- 
bers of  ttie  business  community  and  ttie  ad- 
ministratkjn  will  be  more  willing  to  listen  to 
ttiose  of  us  who  t>eiieve  the  United  States 
present  polk:ies  in  this  area  need  reviskm  and 
improvement. 

Ktotwithstanding  these  hopes,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect ttiat  either  business  interests  or  ttie  White 
House  will  endorse  H.R.  2  as  it  now  stands. 
To  be  sure,  Congress  could  nxive  forward 
with  that  bill  eind  force  the  President  into  an- 
ottier  veto,  perhaps  giving  some  individuals 
political  points  ttiat  might  come  from  ttiat  sce- 
nario. But  woukj  Congress  be  able  to  ovenide 
that  veto  and  actually  make  law?  I  thir*  not 
And  I  think  Congress  wouM  gain  far  more 
points  with  the  American  pubkc  if  we  dkJ  in 
fact  make  law,  especially  if  it  is  a  good  law, 
with  or  wittxxjt  the  PreskJenfs  concurrence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  bill  can  serve 
as  a  point  of  departure  tor  finding  the  rigtit  pol- 
cy  mix  wtiich  can  eittier  avoid  a  veto  by  ttie 
President,  or,  failing  that,  gamer  enough  wide- 
spread support  to  produce  suffk:ient  votes  to 
override  anottier  veto.  A  summary  of  my  txN 
follows.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  wil  give 
this  proposal  very  serkxs  conskleratxyi  as  we 
continue  to  work  on  this  important  issue. 
Summary:  The  Employee  Leave  Act  of  1991 

Provides  an  aggregate  of  up  to  10  weeks  of 
unpaid  matemlty/patemlty  leave  for  both 
newborn  and  newly  adopted  children  (leave  is 
available  to  either  mother  or  father,  but  not 
both  at  the  same  time).  H.R.  2  provides  up  to 
12  weeks  for  both  parents,  although  not  si- 
multaneously, unless  both  parents  work  for 
the  same  employer,  in  which  case  leave 
would  t>e  limited  to  an  aggregate  of  12  weeks. 

Provides  up  to  10  weeks  every  two  years  to 
care  for  seriously  ill  children,  or  for  the  em- 
ployee's own  serious  illness.  H.R.  2  provides 
up  to  12  weeks  during  a  12  month  period. 

Mandates  that  the  Federal  Government 
provide  up  to  10  weeks  of  leave  for  the  care 
of  a  spouse  or  a  parent,  but  does  not  mandate 
this  for  other  government  or  private  sector 
employers;  H.R.  2  provides  all  employees  (In- 
cluding Federal,  State,  local  and  private  sec- 
tor employees)  up  to  2  weeks  In  a  year  for 
these  purposes. 

Requires  employers  to  continue  providing 
an  employee  with  health  Insurance  coverage 
while  on  leave,  and  encourages  but  does  not 
mandate   that   employers   continue   paying 
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health  insurance  premiums  for  such  employ- 
ees (the  bill  does  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  continue  paying  health  in- 
surance premiums  for  Federal  employees; 
H.R.  2  reQulres  that  the  employer  maintain 
health  Insurance  benefits  at  the  employer's 
expense,  during  leave). 

Like  H.R.  2.  iMrmlts  employers  to  require 
that  employees  utilize  available  paid  vaca- 
tion, sick  or  other  leave,  before  using  the 
new  leave  mandated  under  the  bill,  with 
time  taken  with  such  available  other  leave 
counting  toward  the  time  limits  provided  in 
the  bill. 

Like  H.R.  2.  exempts  employers  with  fewer 
than  50  employees. 

To  cut  down  on  added  court  congestion, 
permits  enforcement  only  through  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges  at  the  Department  of 
Labor:  H.R.  2  permits  enforcement  through 
the  bringing  of  civil  cases  in  the  courts  as 
well  as  through  Administrative  Law  Judges. 

Provides  that  no  leave  will  be  available  if 
an  able-bodied  spouse  is  at  home:  under  H.R. 
2,  leave  would  be  available  even  If  a  spouse 
able  to  provide  the  care  were  at  home. 

Requires  that  employees  provide  at  least  30 
day  advance  notice  when  feasible,  and  at 
least  7  days  notice  of  Intent  to  return  re- 
quired. H.R.  2  requires  only  "reasonable  and 
practicable"  advance  notice  and  has  no  re- 
quirement of  notice  of  intent  to  return  from 
leave. 

Fines  for  violations  can  be  up  to  double 
back  pay,  rather  than  quadruple,  as  in  H.R. 
2. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  studies  of 
leave  jwlicies  (without  specifying  any  par- 
ticular area  of  attention)  and  report  back  to 
Congress,  with  such  legislative  recommenda- 
tions as  seem  appropriate,  by  the  end  of  1993: 
H.R.  2  creates  a  new  Federal  Commission  to 
conduct  studies,  and  specifically  targets  the 
question  of  what  the  impact  of  extending 
leave  provisions  to  employers  with  fewer 
than  SO  employees  might  be. 


BILL  TO  EXPAND  BOUNDARIES  OF 
PALO  ALTO  BATTLEFIELD  NA- 
TIONAL raSTORIC  SITE 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OFTSXA8 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
iufpont  o(  a  biN  I  am  introducing  today  that 
would  expand  the  boundaries  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Battofield  Nationai  Historic  Site. 

The  Pato  Alto  Batttelield  is  the  site  of  one  of 
the  two  most  important  battles  of  the  Mexican- 
American  War  fougM  on  American  soil  in 
1846.  The  historical  significance  of  this  war 
was  great,  as  it  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  GuadaMw-Hidalgo  in  1848,  granting  the 
United  States  the  land  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Pacific  Oceaa  This  caused  the  retreat 
of  Mexican  sovereignty  from  the  territories 
Ihey  occupied  in  the  West,  and  encouraged 
the  expansion  of  United  States  settlement  in 
ttiatdvectioa 

The  commemoration  and  interpretation  of 
the  Badto  of  Pato  AMo  and  the  MexicarvAmer- 
ican  War  is  sfrongly  supported  by  individuais 
and  groups  within  the  Brownsvile,  TX  area 
and  within  Mexico. 

It  is  fifing  to  commemorate  the  bravery  of 
al  who  tougM  there  by  preserving  this  land- 
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martc  In  the  spirit  of  international  amity  with  the 
United  States  of  Mexico.  The  battle  fought  on 
this  fiakj  represents  the  rupture  of  relations 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which 
in  the  process  of  healing  today,  and 
us  tfiat  we  must  strive  for  brother- 
inity,  and  peace  with  our  neighbors  to 


future  Presidents  served  in  this  cam- 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  wtio  was  in 
charge  at  the  time  of  this  battle,  and  Lt.  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant,  who  gained  valuable  experience 
during  this  war  that  he  would  later  use  to  lead 
the  Union  Forces  In  the  American  Civil  War. 

This  war  served  as  a  test-case  for  the  first 
West  Point-trained  soldiers,  and  the  U.S. 
Army's  success  assured  the  academy's  con- 
tinued funding. 

It  was  during  this  t>attle  that  the  U.S.  Army 
explorad  the  use  of  light  and  heavy  artillery 
rather  (han  large  calvary  and  infantry  maneu- 
vers, ahd  explosive  shells  against  ttie  Mexican 
Army's  solid  shot.  These  new  t)attle  tech- 
niques contritxjted  to  the  development  of 
American  warfare. 

The  MexicarvAmerican  War  was  the  first  to 
be  repbrted  by  telegraph.  Also,  this  was  the 
first  war  in  which  railroads  and  steamboats 
were  (ised  to  transport  troops  and  war  sup- 
plies. l|.S.  Army  surgeons  introduced  ether  as 
an  an^sttietic  for  the  wourxjed,  and  combat 
photography  made  its  debut  Samuel  Colt's 
new  revolver  was  introduced  into  the  fight,  re- 
sulting in  a  major  contract  for  his  company 
with  ttTB  War  Department.  The  occupation  of 
Matampros,  Mexico  during  ttie  war  led  to  the 
development  of  neartjy  Brownsville  as  an  inv 
portant  milrtary/economic  center. 

In  addition  to  the  considerable  local  support, 
there  has  tieen  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  to  preserve  this  area  in  order  to  cotn- 
memocBte  ttie  site  in  honor  of  ttiose  Mexicans 
wtx)  perished  in  the  Battle  of  Palo  Alto.  It  is 
probable  ttiat  twth  Mexican  and  American  re- 
mains are  buried  at  this  site.  Anthropological 
exploration  of  the  area  indicates  that  many  ar- 
tifacts dating  from  the  battle  still  remain  undis- 
covered. As  a  benefit  for  historic  research  pur- 
poses, ttie  landscape,  setting,  and  ground 
cover  remain  largely  undlsturt)ed,  and  alter- 
ation of  ttie  tenain  has  been  minimal.  It  would 
tie  desirattle  to  protect  this  historic  area  in 
light  of  the  archaeological  evidence  ttiat  in  all 
probability  lies  below  the  battle  site. 

Pres^tty,  an  upright  cannon,  set  up  in  1914 
by  Ge«).  James  Parker  of  the  1st  Calvary  Bri- 
gade $t  Fort  Sam  Houston,  commemorates 
the  batlefiekj  site.  In  1893,  a  local  Brownsville 
patriotic  group  erected  a  marble  nnariter  which 
later  dteappeared.  It  was  reported  ttiat  two 
Mexican  survivors  of  the  battle  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  cerenxmies  presenting  this  marble 
marker. 

It  is  my  hope  ttiat  necessary  funding  will 
soon  tK  provided  to  implement  proposed  ac- 
tivities at  the  site  whKh  will  entiance 
visitorship. 

Alsojinduded  in  this  bill  is  a  provision  direct- 
ing ttia  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
special  resource  study  of  ttie  site  of  ttie  Battle 
of  Palthito  Hill,  the  last  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 
Ttie  study  will  evaluate  ttie  signifrcance  of  ttie 
t>attle  |i  American  history,  ttie  integrity  of  ttie 
site,  and  protection  and  interpretive  options  for 
thisar^ 
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I  am  pro^d  to  have  ttiese  areas  of  historical 
significance!  kx»ted  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  I  ijrge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 
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OF  NEW  YORK 
aoUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


^•Tiday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing ^islation  (H.R  1596)  ttiat  will  help 
prevent  the  further  destruction  and  elimination 
of  cultures  and  societies  around  the  worid. 
Most  of  us,  regardless  of  our  political  leanings, 
assume  th^  Indigenous  peoples  and  trit>al  so- 
cieties are  tx}und  to  disappear — destined  to 
the  dustbin  of  history.  Most  of  us  would  as- 
sume ttiat  this  process  is  as  lamentat>le  as  it 
is  Inevitable. 

Historical  processes  do  not  make  small  tra- 
ditionai  societies  disappear.  Greed  arxJ  a  lack 
of  understanding,  however,  do.  Such  groups 
are  weak  ahd  tempting  targets  to  the  devekip- 
ment  proglams  that  ttiey  are  presumed  to 
hinder  or  in  the  name  of  states  that  they  are 
assumed  to  sut>vert. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  that  indige- 
nous and  tit>al  peoples  cannot  survive,  both 
physically  and  culturally,  the  rapid  changes 
ttiat  contact  with  expanding  industrial  societies 
and  economic  and  political  institutions  txings. 

Seen  as  Impediments  to  progress  and  de- 
velopment,! small  societies  throughout  the 
world  are  facing  extinctkin.  Ttiose  ttiat  survive 
are  often  d^imated  by  diseases  introduced  by 
outsklers  ahd  denied  a  politnal  vone.  Usually 
deprived  of  ttieir  lands  and  means  of  liveli- 
hood, they! are  forced  to  adapt  to  a  national 
society  whpse  language  ttiey  do  not  speak. 
Wittiout  education,  technical  or  ottier  moderrv 
day  skills,  they  generally  suffer  permanent 
poverty,  pditKal  marginality  and  cultural  alierv 
ation. 

As  ttie  pijsh  to  exploit  the  resources  of  ttie 
Earth  reacHes  the  remaining  untouctied  areas 
of  ttie  worid,  contact  with  isolated  societies  is 
inevitat)le— ibut  ttieir  destruction  is  not.  Ttiese 
vulnerat}le  societies  need  ttie  benefits  of  mod- 
em life,  tx4  to  survive  ttiey  need  ttie  at}ility  to 
ctxiose  how  much  they  will  adapt  and  how 
long  the  process  will  take. 

Ttieir  survival  is  important  for  our  own;  it  is 
Imperative  that  we  prevent  ttieir  extinctkm. 
They  perceive  us  as  t>art>aric  and  strange,  too. 
Yet,  not  only  do  we  share  a  common  human- 
ity, tiut  w«  can  benefit  from  each  ottier's 
knowledge.  Indigenous  peoples  have  rich 
storehouses  of  infomnatkin  atxxjt  nature,  man 
arxj  ttie  t)atanced  relatkMiship  of  ttie  two.  From 
their  belief!  atXMJt  the  spiritual  worid  to  their 
traditk>nal  knowledge  of  rain  forests,  healing 
and  agriciiture,  these  societies  provide  ttie 
opportunity  for  new  interpretatkxis  about  ttie 
worM  and  durselves. 

Toward  I  lat  end,  I  have  introduced  this  bill 
to  help  indl  genous  and  tribal  peoples  have  as 
much  contr  )l  as  possit)le  over  ttieir  destinies — 
to  retain  th»ir  rights  and  culture  as  they  adapt 
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to  the  modem  world.  In  this  way  we  can  in- 
sure that  progress  and  development  are  by  all 
the  people  and  for  all  the  people. 

Accordingly,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  International  Cultural  Survival  Act  of 
1991  (H.R.  1596)  and  I  request  that  a  tuH  text 
of  this  measure  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  ttte 
Record: 

H.R.  1596 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This   Act   may   be   cited   as   the   "Inter- 
national Indigenous  Peoples  Protection  Act 
of  1989". 
8Bat.nNDING& 

(a)  Deterioratino  Situation  Facing  Indio- 
ENOUB  AND  TRIBAL  PEOPLES.— The  Congress 
makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  situation  of  indigenous  and  tribal 
peoples  in  developing  countries  is  deteriorat- 
ing world-wide. 

(2)  Many  of  these  populations  f^ce  severe 
discrimination,  denial  of  human  rights,  loss 
of  cultural  and  religious  freedoms,  or  in  the 
worse  cases,  cultural  or  physical  destruction. 

(3)  If  current  trends  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  continue  the  cultural,  social,  and  lin- 
guistic diversity  of  humankind  will  be  radi- 
cally and  irrevocably  diminished. 

(4)  In  addition.  Immense,  undocumented 
repositories  of  ecological,  biological,  and 
pharmacological  knowledge  will  be  lost,  as 
well  as  an  Immeasurable  wealth  of  cultural. 
social,  religious,  and  artistic  expression, 
which  together  constitute  part  of  the  collec- 
tive patrimony  of  the  human  species. 

(5)  The  pressures  on  indigenous  and  tribal 
peoples,  about  10  percent  of  the  world's  ixspu- 
lation,  include  denial  of  political  and  civil 
rights  and  of  opportunities  for  self-deter- 
mination, destruction  of  natural  resources 
necessary  for  survival,  and  ethnic,  racial, 
and  economic  marginalizatlon. 

(6)  In  many  cases,  unsound  development 
policy  that  results  in  destruction  of  natural 
resources  seriously  Jeopardizes  indigenous 
and  trilMil  peoples'  physical  survival  and 
their  cultural  autonomy,  frequently  also  un- 
dermining the  possibility  for  long-term  sus- 
tainable economic  development. 

(7)  The  loss  of  the  cultural  diversity  for  in- 
digenous and  tribal  peoples  is  not  an  Inevi- 
table or  natural  process. 

(8)  In  light  of  United  States  concern  and 
respect  for  human  rights  and  basic  human 
freedoms,  including  rights  to  express  cul- 
tural and  religious  preferences,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  desire  for  sustainable  eco- 
nomic develoi»nent,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
United  States  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  ad- 
dressing indigenous  and  tribal  peoples'  rights 
to  physical  and  cultural  survival. 

(b)  Definition  of  Indiobnous  and  Tribal 
Pboples.— Indigenous  and  tribal  peoples  In 
developing  countries  are  those  populations 
that  are  ethnically,  culturally,  or  socially 
distinct  trom  the  politically  dominant  soci- 
ety on  the  regional  or  national  level.  These 
peoples  are  often  (but  not  invariably)  mi- 
norities, and  Invariably  have  little,  if  any, 
political  representation  or  Influence  in  gov- 
ernments. Many  such  iwoples  are  marginally 
integrated  into  market  economies  and  prac- 
tice traditional,  partially  or  wholly  subsist- 
ence-based forms  of  economic  activity.  Ex- 
amples of  indigenous  or  trit)al  peoples  in- 
clude lowland  South  American  Indians, 
Basarwa  of  Botswana  and  Namibia.  Mayan 
Indians  in  Central  America,  and  registered 
tribes  in  India. 
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SEC  S.  PROMOnNG  AND  PMnCCIING  THE 
RICRTB  OF  INDI<aNOm  AND  TRIB- 
AL PEOPLES. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment shall  ensure — 

(1)  that  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  assistance  vigorously  promote  the 
rights  of  indigenous  and  trilMd  peoples 
throughout  the  world;  and 

(2)  that  United  States  foreign  assisUnce  is 
not  provided  for  any  project  or  program  det- 
rimental to  the  rights  of  indigenous  or  tribal 
peoples  or  to  their  livelihood. 

The  rights  of  Indigenous  and  tribal  peoples 
to  be  promoted  and  protected  pursuant  to 
this  section  Include  the  right  to  maintain 
their  cultural,  religious,  and  other  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  institutions. 

SEC.  4.  BASELINE  REPORT  ON  XSDIGSNOVS  AND 
TRIBAL  PEOPLES. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
and  section  5  is  to  help— 

(1)  guide  future  United  States  foreign  as- 
sistance and  other  actions  that  could  affect 
indigenous  and  tribal  peoples,  and 

(2)  permit  United  States  actions  that 
would  assist  these  peoples. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Report.— The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  shall  prepare  a  report  on  in- 
digenous and  tril>al  peoples  in  developing 
countries.  This  report  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  A  description  of  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  situation  of  indigenous  and  tribal 
peoples. 

(2)  A  discussion  the  effects  of  United 
States  bilateral  foreign  assistance  and  Unit- 
ed States-supported  multilateral  assistance 
on  indlgenlous  and  tribal  peoples,  including 
a  description  of  those  projects  and  activities 
currently  being  funded  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development — 

(A)  which  have  a  positive  impact  on  indige- 
nous and  tribal  peoples,  or 

(B)  which  have  a  negative  impact  on  indig- 
enous and  tribal  peoples. 

(3)  A  comprehensive  strategy  for  regularly 
monitoring  and  improving  the  situation  of 
indigenous  and  tribal  peoples,  including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  methodology  and 
the  guidelines  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the 
monitoring  required  by  section  5.  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  specific  actions 
that  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment proposes  to  take  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion of  indigenous  and  tribal  peoples. 

(c)  Consultation  With  NGOs.- The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  nongovern- 
mental organizations  with  experience  in 
monitoring  and  reporting  on  indigenous  and 
tribal  peoples,  and  with  other  Interested  per- 
sons, throughout  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port required  by  subsection  (b).  but  in  par- 
ticular— 

(1)  in  determining  the  scope  of  that  report; 
and 

(2)  in  developing  the  methodology  to  be 
used  in  preparing  that  report. 

(d)  Submission  to  Congress.- Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  submit  the 
report  prepared  pursuant  to  sul>8ectlon  (b)  to 
the  Congress. 

SBC  >.  MONITORING  REGARDING  INDIGENOUS 
AND  TRIBAL  PEOPLES. 

(A)  MoNrroRiNO.— The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (in  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  State),  on  a  regular  basis, 
shall  collect  information  concerning  and 
shall  analyze  the  situation  of  indigenous  and 
tribal  peoples  in  developing  countries. 
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(b)  Use  of  NGOs.- In  carrying  out  8ul>- 
sectlon  (a),  the  Agency  shall,  wherever  ap- 
propriate, use  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions with  experience  in  monitoring  and  re- 
porting on  indigenous  and  tribal  peoples. 

(c)  Annual  Reports  to  (Congress.— Fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  report  required  by 
section  4,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  February  1 
each  year,  a  report  which— 

(1 )  presents  the  findings  resulting  from  the 
monitoring  of  indigenous  and  tribal  peoples 
carried  out  pursuant  to  subsection  (a); 

(2)  updates  the  information  provided  in  the 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  section  4;  and 

(3)  describes  the  activities  which  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  proposes 
to  fund  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  address 
the  problems  facing  Indigenous  and  tribal 
peoples  in  developing  countries,  speci^ing 
which  activities  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Agency  and  which  will  be  carried  out  by  non- 
governmental organizations. 

SEC  «.  ANNUAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORTS. 

In  each  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  sections  U6<d)  and  502B(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  Include  a  description  of  each 
country's  practices  regarding  the  observa- 
tion of  and  respect  for  the  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  of  indigneous  and 
tribal  peoples  in  that  country. 


JAPAN'S  FAILURE  IN  THE  GULF 

HON.  DOUG  BEREiniR 

of  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Persian  Guff  war  we  are  now  be- 
ginning the  k>ng  process  of  evaluating  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  coalition.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  ttiat  ttie  natiorts  of  the 
alliance  shoukj  begin  to  assess  their  actions. 
In  doing  so,  much  can  be  learned  about  the 
quality  of  the  political  and  military  leadership 
among  ttie  coalition  partners. 

This  Member  wouk)  ask  to  place  into  the 
RE(X>rd  a  recent  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
March  9,  1991  edition  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herakj.  The  editorial  rightly  rx)tes  that  Japan 
will  only  gain  the  respect  it  seeks  if  it  is  wiling 
to  assume  its  intemational  responsibilities.  Our 
Japanese  friends  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon 
this  insightful  editorial. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Mar.  9, 1991] 
Japan's  Persian  Gulf  Lesson 

Some  Japanese  citizens  now  seem  to  real- 
ize that  their  government  blew  it  during  the 
intemational  effort  to  contain  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Tokyo  had  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  truly  a  great  power,  and  It  failed 
the  test. 

The  newspaper  Yomiuri  Shimbun  said  in 
an  editorial  that  Japan  stands  to  gain  the 
most  from  stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
editorial  then  said:  "So  what  did  the  second 
richest  country  in  the  world  do?  It  sent 
money— no  personnel,  not  transport,  not 
even  a  lousy  medical  team— it  Just  sent 
money." 

Professor  Hideo  Sato,  dean  of  the  inter- 
national relations  department  at  Tsukaba 
University,  said.  "It  became  very  clear  that 
Japanese  politicians  and  bureaucrats  hardly 
understand  the  expectations  on  Japan  flrom 
the  rest  of  the  world." 
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Japan  uses  vast  amounts  of  Middle  E^t 
oil.  Almost  TO  percent  of  Its  supply  comes 
ftom  the  grulf  region.  But  It  took  heavy  lob- 
bying from  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  pledge  funds  to 
help  with  what  evolved  into  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  It  wasn't  until  the  flghtingr 
was  over  that  Japan's  government  finally 
came  through  with  parliamentary  approval 
for  nearly  $9  billion  to  pay  some  of  the  costs 
of  driving  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

Someday,  Japan  may  be  a  great  power.  But 
only  if  it  learns  the  lesson  that  being  a  great 
power  brings  with  it  certain  international 
responsibilities  that  cannot  be  evaded  with- 
out losing  respect. 


SUPPORT  REFORM  OF  THE  BLACK 
LUNG  PROGRAM 


HON.  AUSUN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

JH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  along 
with  several  of  my  distir)gijishe<j  colleagues,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reform  ttie  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Program.  For  far  too  tong,  this 
program  has  t)een  neglected  and  atxjsed  by 
those  entrusted  to  oversee  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  disabled  miners  arxl  tfieir  families.  A 
decade  of  Reagan  era  polrtks  has  crippted 
this  program,  wreaking  havoc  arxj  misery  on 
thousands  of  sk^  and  infirm  people  wfx>  de- 
pend on  the  program  as  a  vital  means  of  sup- 
port 

If,  as  many  of  us  tielieve,  we  must  spend 
our  time  in  tfiis  decade  urxjoing  the  injustices 
of  the  eighties,  then  this  legislation  Is  the  per- 
fect start.  This  bill  returns  the  Black  Lung  Pro- 
gram to  a  level  playirig  fiekj,  and  makes  com- 
passwn  for  the  miner  and  his  dependents  the 
key  criteria  to  awarding  benefits.  In  the  zest  to 
find  budget  savings,  the  Government  lias  be- 
come blind  to  the  problems  of  ttx>se  most  in 
need.  I,  for  one,  tfunk  that  we  can  no  tonger 
afford  to  pay  off  the  natkxial  debt  on  the 
backs  of  America's  dteabled  miners.  Let  me 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  our  proposal. 

Ttie  proposal  exempts  claimants  from  fiav- 
ing  to  repay  benefits  received  ior  at  least  2 
years  prior  to  a  final  decisk>n  on  an  Ineligible 
daim.  If  the  claimant  was  previously  required 
by  the  Secretary  to  repay  benefits  as  an  over- 
payment, the  Secretary  will  refurxj  to  tfte 
claimant  the  amount  he  or  she  overpakj. 

The  next  section  prohibits  any  party  adverse 
to  the  claimant  from  submitting  more  ttian  one 
opinion  from  an  examining,  consulting  physi- 
cian. The  adverse  party  wouM  also  be  prohith 
iled  from  submitting  more  than  one  x  ray  read- 
ing to  supplement  their  opirwxi. 

Section  4  permits  the  Secretary  to  grant  an 
award  to  a  survivor/dependent  of  a  deceased 
miner  if  the  miner  worked  25  years  or  more  in 
one  or  more  mine,  the  miner's  death  was  due 
in  whole  or  part  to  black  lung,  the  miner  was 
receiving  black  lung  benefits,  or  had  a  claim 
pending  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  also  alknvs 
a  widow  to  continue  receiving  a  late  miner's 
benefits  regardtess  of  wheltier  or  not  she  re- 
marries, and  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
lime  she  was  married  to  the  deceased  miner. 

The  bM  also  stipulates  that  for  claims  filed 
between  July  1, 1973.  and  April  1,  1980,  a  10- 
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year  veteran  of  tfie  miries  is  presumed  to  have 
black  |ung  If  they  can  produce  a  single,  posi- 
tive x  ray  or  biopsy/autopsy,  a  single  set  of 
positivle  ventilatory  studies  showirtg  an  impair- 
ment, ia  single  set  of  positive  blood  gas  stud- 
ies or  other  medial  evklence  by  a  physksian 
showieg  a  totally  disabling  respiratory  irrpair- 
ment.  |The  presumption  is  retxjttable  only  if 
evklettce  is  presented  that  establishes  a  min- 
er's ability  to  continue  mine  work,  or  his  corv 
tinued  employment  sirx^  filing  a  claim. 

Section  6  orders  the  Secretary  to  review 
any  daim,  including  those  pending  and  de- 
nied, iled  under  part  C  before  April  1,  1980. 
During  this  review,  additional  evklence  is  pro- 
hibiten from  t>eing  introduced  if  the  Secretary 
determines  wt>at  Is  available  is  suffk:ient  to 
award  benefits  under  the  act.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  evidence  on  file  does  not 
meet  criteria  necessary  for  approval,  an  op- 
portunity for  the  claimant  to  provkle  additional 
evklei^e  will  be  provkled. 

The|  bill  makes  provisk>ns  for  a  person  who 
has  Aed  more  than  one  claim  after  April  1, 
1980,1  with  each  having  been  denied.  In  this 
case,  Hhat  person  shall  be  granted  a  de  novo 
hearirtg  before  an  administrative  law  judge  on 
the  merits  of  ttie  last  claim. 

SeAon  7  establishes  a  contingency  fee  sys- 
tem flowing  a  claimant's  attorney  to  be  pakj 
up  10125  percent  of  the  tjenefrts  pakl  to  that 
person.  EligitNllty  for  payment  of  representa- 
tk>n  fees  begins  at  the  date  of  ttie  person's  re- 
tirement or  from  the  date  that  an  attorney 
takes  I  this  person  on  as  a  client.  If  tf>e  claim 
is  deeied  and  the  attorney  continues  to  refy 
resent  the  claimant,  he  will  t>e  F>aid  no  more 
that  25  percent  of  the  benefits  payable  from 
the  (toXe  an  appeal  is  filed  to  the  date  the 
clairrant  prevails  or  the  attorriey  no  k)nger 
represents  ttiat  person. 

And  finally,  section  8  eliminates  the  eKJver- 
sarial  role  of  the  responsible  operator  by  man- 
dating the  payment  of  all  claims  out  of  ttie  in- 
dustry financed  biack  lung  disability  trust  fund 
upon  enactment  of  this  act. 

I  a$k  ttiat  tfie  House  promptly  take  up  this 
legislation  so  ttiat  justice  can  t>e  restored  to 
ttie  many  people  wtio  no  longer  t>elieve  that 
ttiey  can  kiok  to  Washington  for  fairness  and 
proteftkxi.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and  atten- 
tkm. 

Black  Lung  Bill  Summary 

SECTION  2 

Exempts  claimants  from  having  to  repay 
beneBts  received  for  at  least  2  years  prior  to 
a  flnfl  decision  on  an  ineligible  claim.  If  the 
claimant  was  previously  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  repay  benefits  as  an  overpayment, 
the  Secretary  will  refund  to  the  claimant  the 
amoant  be  or  she  overpaid. 

SECTION  3 

FYdhlblts  any  party  adverse  to  the  claim- 
ant a-om  submitting  more  than  one  opinion 
from  an  examining,  consulting  physician. 
The  Adverse  party  would  also  be  prohibited 
Crom .  submitting  more  than  one  X-ray  read- 
ing t^  supplement  their  opinion. 

SECTION  4 

Peemits  the  Secretary  to  grant  an  award 
to  a  eurvivor/dependant  of  a  deceased  miner 
if  thf  miner  worked  25  years  or  more  In  one 
or  more  mine,  the  miner's  death  was  due  in 
whole  or  part  to  Black  Lung,  the  miner  was 
receUring  Black  Lung  benefits  or  had  a  claim 
pend  ng  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Allows  a 
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widow  to  continue  receiving  a  late  miner's 
benefits  regardless  of  whether  or  not  she  re- 
marries, a^d  not  withstanding  the  length  of 
time  she  tfas  married  to  the  deceased  miner. 

SECTION  s 

For  clasnB  filed  l>etween  July  1,  1973  and 
April  1,  ISJBO,  a  10  year  veteran  of  the  mines 
is  presumed  to  have  Black  Lung  if  they  can 
produce  a  bingle,  positive  X-ray  or  blopey/au- 
topsy,  a  llngle  set  of  positive  ventilatory 
studies  shewing  an  impairment,  a  single  set 
of  positive  blood  gas  studies  or  other  medical 
evidence  t>y  a  physician  showing  a  totally 
disabling  respiratory  impairment.  The  pre- 
sumption i  is  rebuttable  only  If  evidence  is 
presented  j  that  establishes  a  miner's  ability 
to  continue  mine  work,  or  his  continued  em- 
ployment pince  filing  a  claim. 

Orders  tihe  Secretary  to  review  any  claim. 
Including  those  pending  and  denied,  filed 
under  part  C  before  April  1,  1960.  During  this 
review,  aldditional  evidence  is  prohibited 
from  beinf  introduced  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines whSt  is  available  is  sufflcient  tc  award 
benefits  itnder  the  act.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  evidence  on  file  does  not 
meet  criteria  necessary  for  approval,  an  op- 
portunitylfor  the  claimant  to  provide  addi- 
tional evidence  will  be  provided. 

SECTION  6 

If  a  permon  has  filed  more  than  one  claim 
after  April  1,  1960  and  each  has  t>een  denied, 
that  person  shall  be  granted  a  de  novo  hear- 
ing l>efore  an  Administrative  Law  Judge  on 
the  merits  of  the  last  claim. 

I  SECTION  7 

Establi^es  a  contingency  fee  system  al- 
lowing a  olaimant's  attorney  to  be  paid  up  to 
25%  to  thfe  l>eneflts  paid  to  that  person.  Eli- 
gibility for  payment  of  representation  fees 
t>egins  at  Khe  date  of  the  person's  retirement 
or  from  the  date  that  an  attorney  takes  this 
person  oq  as  a  client.  If  the  claim  is  denied 
and  the  attorney  continues  to  represent  this 
claimant.,  he  will  be  paid  no  more  that  25%  of 
the  benefits  payable  from  the  date  an  appeal 
is  filed  td  the  date  the  claimant  prevails  or 
the  attoriey  no  longer  represents  that  per- 
son. 

SECTIONS 

Eliminates  the  adversarial  role  of  the  re- 
sponsible operator  by  mandating  the  pay- 
ment of  kll  claims  out  of  the  industry  fi- 
nanced Slack  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund 
upon  ena(  tment  of  this  act. 


HONOIUNG  TELECOMMUNICATOR 
AWARD  NOMINEES 


HON]  ESUBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  TH$  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  TCfRRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  California 
Putilk:  RadK>  Associatkxi  [CPRA]  annually  rec- 
ognizes those  members  of  ttie  associatk)n 
who  have  performed  at  a  superior  level  during 
the  previous  year.  On  April  18,  1991,  CPRA 
will  tie  fiiMing  its  annual  awards  dinner  in 
Anaheim,  jCA.  Awards  will  be  presented  to  ttie 
most  desjBrving  publK-safety  professkxials  in 
three  categories:  Telecommuncator  of  the 
year,  outstanding  performance,  and  supenrisor 
of  ttie  year.  The  top  three  finalists  in  each  cat- 
egory wil  be  featured  at  the  awards  cere- 
mony. 

Three  of  the  nominees  are  Joan 
Kk)pfenst^in  for  telecommunk:ator  of  ttie  year. 
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Qatxieia  Navarro  for  outstarxjing  performance, 
and  Anna  0<ivarez  for  supervisor  of  the  year. 
Each  one,  as  you  will  note  from  their  brief  bi- 
ographies, has  displayed  a  devotion  to  their 
positions  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  I  krx>w 
we  wish  each  one  of  tfiem  well  in  the  competi- 
tion, but  more  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  krK>w 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  joins  with  me 
today  in  thanking  them  for  their  unselfish  corv 
tributfons  to  serving  tfte  publK — often  in  times 
of  intense  personal  stress. 

JOAM  KLOPFENSTEIN,  NOMINEE  FOR 
TELBCOBttJUNICATOR  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 

Joan  has  t>een  with  the  City  of  La  Habra 
Heights  Volunteer  Fire  Department  for  25 
years.  All  of  this  time  has  t>een  in  a  volun- 
teer capacity.  Most  of  her  dispatching  time 
Is  done  from  her  home.  She  has  a  2-way  radio 
for  dispatching  and  has  2  emergency  lines 
and  1  business  line  for  the  Fire  Department 
installed  in  her  home.  Since  starting  her  ca- 
reer in  1966,  she  has  been  Invaluable  to  the 
department  by  always  being  available  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  even  when  she 
Isn't  "officially"  on  duty.  She  responded  to 
their  departments  dispatch  station  imme- 
diately after  the  Whlttler  and  Upland  earth- 
quakes to  assist  the  volunteer  firefighters  at 
that  location.  (The  dispatch  station  is  only 
open  during  the  day.)  She  has  considerable 
knowledge  about  troubleshooting  radio  re- 
pairs and  Is  available  for  assistance  any  time 
of  the  night  or  day.  In  addition  to  her  volun- 
teer duties  with  the  Fire  Department,  she  is 
also  very  active  In  her  Church  and  Commu- 
nity. She  recently  went  to  Guatemala  with 
her  church  to  build  dormitories  for  a  school 
and  was  one  of  the  two  cooks  that  cooked  all 
the  meals  for  the  volunteers.  She  was  also 
Instrumental  in  planning  the  City  of  La 
Habra  Heights  "Operation  We  Care"  troop 
support  and  represented  the  Fire  Chief  at 
their  "Operation  Chuch  Wagon"  troop  sup- 
port. Because  of  her  high  level  of  commit- 
ment to  the  City  of  La  Habra  Heights  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  Joan  was  promoted  to 
Battalion  Chief  on  August  25.  1990.  Joan  has 
been  described  as  an  "outstanding  individ- 
ual, always  pleasant  and  helpful,  and  gener- 
ous with  her  time  and  talents."  Considering 
that  she  has  put  In  25  years  of  volunteer  dis- 
patching time,  that  seems  to  be  an  under- 
statement describing  the  Dispatcher  of  the 
Year. 

OABRIELA  NAVARRO.  NOMINEE  FOR 
OUT8TANDINO  PERFORMANCE  AWARD 

Oabrlela  l>egan  her  employment  with  the 
Oxnard  Police  Dep&rment  In  November  1980 
as  a  dispatcher.  She  was  promoted  to  Super- 
visor in  1966.  Gabrlela  not  only  puts  in  many, 
many  hours  in  the  Communications  center, 
but  Is  also  within  a  year  of  obtainig  her  law 
degree  f^m  the  Ventura  College  of  Law.  As 
If  dispatching  is  not  stressful  enough,  add 
the  stress  of  studying  for  a  law  degree  and  2 
teenage  children.  And  she  still  finds  time  to 
put  In  lots  of  hours  of  overtime.  Gabrlela  has 
received  many  Department  recognitions  for 
Outstanding  performance  in  handling  numer- 
ous stressful  Incidents.  She  is  always  profes- 
sional and  Is  very  able  to  handle  multiple 
tasks  at  one  time.  In  addition  to  her  duties 
as  a  Dispatch  Supervisor,  Gabrlela  must  also 
dispatch  and  train  new  personnel.  She  fre- 
quently puts  on  all  3  hats  at  the  same  time. 
Gabrlela  knows  when  to  take  control  of  a 
situation,  coordinate  and  utilize  all  avail- 
able resources,  and  follow  It  to  conclusion. 
Her  ability  to  speak  Spanish  has  been  an 
asset  to  the  Oxnard  Police  Department, 
which  Is  evidenced  with  the  call  she  received 
the  Outstanding  Performance  Award. 
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ANNA  OLIVAREZ,  NOMINEE  FOR  SUPERVISOR  OF 
THE  YEAR  AWARD 

Anna  started  with  the  South  Bar  Regional 
Public  Communications  Authority  11  years 
ago  in  January,  1960.  She  feels  as  though  she 
has  grown  up  in  the  profession  since  she 
started  with  the  South  Bay  right  out  of  high 
school.  Anna  was  promoted  to  Shift  Super- 
visor In  April  of  1983.  Not  only  does  Anna 
work  full-time,  she  also  attends  Cal  State. 
Domlnguez  Hills  full-time.  Currently  she  is 
only  6  units  away  from  her  Bachelors  Degree 
in  Public  Administration.  As  If  those  two 
full-time  achievements  are  not  enough,  she 
also  finds  time  to  take  care  of  her  10  month 
old  daughter.  Anna  has  received  Attendance 
Awards  for  her  excellent  attendance  record. 
Anna  consistently  holds  the  respect,  trust 
and  confidence  of  her  shift  members,  l>oth 
professionally  and  personally.  She  is  consist- 
ently available  to  her  shift  memliers  to  dis- 
cuss problems  or  concerns  they  may  have. 
Anna  is  currently  serving  on  South  Bay's 
strategic  planning  committee  and  contrib- 
utes insightful  thoughts  and  Ideas.  She  is  a 
key  link  between  the  various  levels  within 
the  South  Bay  Authority,  having  an  excel- 
lent rapport  with  dispatch  personnel  and 
professional  relationships  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  police  and  fire  departments 
which  they  serve.  Anna  also  has  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  her  country  and  community.  She 
headed  a  drive  to  collect  articles  to  be  sent 
to  our  troops  during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
and  assisted  in  a  Christmas  drive  to  help  un- 
derprivileged families.  One  of  her  dispatchers 
gave  her  the  ultimate  praise,  she  stated 
".  .  .  (she)  has  a  good  attitude  and  can  al- 
ways be  counted  on  to  remain  calm  in  a  cri- 
sis. She  Is  thougbful  in  giving  praise  as  well 
as  constructive  criticism."  With  that  type  of 
tribute,  she  is  well  deserving  of  the  Super- 
visor of  the  Year  award. 
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plains  focated  near  the  Pease  River  made  an 
excellent  dwelling  place  for  the  remains  ol  the 
native  American  civilization.  Remains  of  the 
Comanche  are  housed  in  museums  focated 
throughout  the  county.  Foard  is  also  the  place 
wtiere  the  last  major  Indian  t>attle  before  the 
Civil  War  was  fought  These  remains  and 
landmarks  are  among  the  few  remaining  mem- 
oirs, indications  of  a  time  gone  by. 

At  a  time  that  can  be  deemed  so  appro- 
priate I  extend  a  well  deserved  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Foard  County  for  their  personal 
commitment  to  ttie  agricultrual  industry  and  for 
their  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Arrierican  heritage. 


HONORING  FOARD  COUNTY 
CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BUI  SARPALIUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woufo  like 
to  txing  special  recognition  to  tfie  citizens  of 
Foard  County,  TX,  as  tfiey  prepare  to  cele- 
brate their  centennial  anniversary  this  year.  Al- 
though the  county  is  sn^ll  with  a  population  of 
2,100,  the  spirit  of  the  people  today  is  as  large 
as  it  was  1 00  years  ago. 

The  farming  community  of  Foard  County 
has  proven  its  will  to  compete  arxl  erxjure  as 
it  has  survived  a  cerrtury  of  ttie  natural  hard- 
ships ttiat  are  so  much  a  part  of  ttie  Texas  cli- 
mate. The  continued  agricultural  signiffoance 
of  Foard  County  is  an  example  of  people  wtx> 
will  not  quit. 

Not  surprisingly,  Foard  County  has  even  en- 
dured the  more  recent  trend  of  urt>antzation — 
leaving  the  farm  for  life  in  the  big  city.  The  fact 
ttiat  this  county  has  retained  a  consistent  pop- 
ulation only  goes  to  show  that  home  is  tnjiy 
wftere  tt>e  heart  is.  By  making  this  county  tt>eir 
home,  the  citizens  of  Foard  County  have  not 
only  carried  forth  ttieir  arx:estral  heritage,  tt>ey 
have  also  upheM  the  Texas  tradition  of  rural 
independence. 

The  people  of  Foard  County  also  boast  on 
the  richness  of  historical  remnants  that  lie 
witfiin  the  txxders  of  its  county.  The  fow  rolling 


REMARKS  BY  COMMISSIONER 
JAMES  H.  QUELLO 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  rise  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tentfon  a  recent  speech  by  James  H.  Quelto, 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Cfommunication 
Commissfon.  Mr.  Ouello,  wtw  served  as  a  bat- 
talfon  commarxler  during  ttie  final  2  years  of 
the  Second  Worid  War  with  the  I80th  Infantry 
Battalion  of  tfie  fanfx>us  ThundertJird"  45th  D»- 
visfon  in  Europe,  offers  some  insightful  com- 
ments on  tfie  national  support  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  His  reflections  on  ttie  role  of  ttie 
press  in  wartime  are  also  worth  remembering. 
I  woukj  like  to  have  the  speech  entered  in  ttie 
RECORD  at  this  time. 
Remarks  by  Commissioner  James  H.  Quello 

Before    the    Oklahoma    Association    of 

Broadcasters,  Tulsa,  OK,   February  8, 

1991 

"You  Can't  Be  the  Land  of  the  Free  With- 
out the  Home  of  the  Brave.— President 
George  Bush 

I'm  always  glad  to  visit  Oklahoma  and 
Oklahoma  broadcasters,  particularly  at  this 
agonizing  time  with  our  nation  at  war.  Okla- 
homa Is  the  t>roud  home  of  the  famous 
"Thunderblrd"  45th  Infantry  division.  Your 
division  was  officially  designated  by  U.S. 
Military  Historian.  General  S.L.A.  Mar^iall, 
as  the  best  infantry  division  In  Ehirope  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  As  some  of  you  older  veter- 
ans may  recall,  it  was  the  only  Infantry  divi- 
sion that  produced  two  distinguished  Corp. 
Commanders— Lt.  General  Troy  Middleton 
and  his  former  artillery  division  commander, 
Lt.  General  James  McClean. 

As  I  have  reminded  everyone  I  have  ever 
known  from  Oklahoma.  I  served  in  the  180th 
infantry  regiment  of  the  45th  Division  as  an 
infantry  battalion  exec  and  iMittallon  com- 
mander during  1944  and  1945.  I  believe  World 
War  n  was  the  last  military  engagement 
where  a  jiatriotic  American  public  whole- 
heartedly supported  our  troops  and  war  ef- 
forts. I  believe  this  type  of  public  support  is 
aljsolutely  essential  for  the  effective  conduct 
and  successful  conclusion  of  any  war— but 
more  atwut  that  aspect  later.  (In  t^he  mean- 
time, please  notice  my  lapel  pin  with  the 
Thunderblrd  insignia  between  the  American 
and  Oklahoma  flags.)  Incidentally.  Oklaho- 
man  Dawson  "Tack"  Nail,  venerable  execu- 
tive editor  of  Communications  Dally  and  TV 
Digest,  won  a  bronze  star  in  Korea  as  an  ar- 
tillery forward  ot>server  with  the  179th  infkn- 
try  regiment  of  the  45th. 
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It's  also  a  special  pleasure  to  appear  before 
a  state  broadcasting  association.  As  many  of 
you  know,  I  don't  have  to  search  for  any  mu- 
tuality of  Interest.  I  was  a  Michigan  broad- 
caster for  27  years  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
As  president,  I  proposed  the  annual  (now 
highly  successful)  Congressional  dinner  34 
years  ago.  Thirty  four  years  ago!  Should  I 
even  admit  it!  I  feel  much  too  young  to  be 
that  old — and  I  find  myself  comforted  when  a 
good  old  friend  says  "Remember,  the  sweet- 
est music  Is  played  on  the  oldest  violins." 
Another  benefit  of  senior  citizenship  is  a 
kinder,  noncompetitive  treatment  you  re- 
ceive firom  your  associates  and  others.  There 
Is  even  increased  recognition  for  your  con- 
tributions. I  appreciate  what  I  humorously 
refer  to  as  my  "preposthumous"  awards. 

In  my  numerous  appearances  before  edu- 
cational, communications  and  public  groups, 
I  usually  update  and  personally  evaluate 
major  FCC  regulatory  issues.  However,  I'm 
asking  your  special  indulgence  today.  Our 
war  in  the  mideast  transcends  regulatory  is- 
sues in  importance  and  future  imji&ct.  All 
else  pales  in  comparison. 

I'm  asking  that  you  indulge  this  veteran 
Thunderblrd  hawk  In  a  departure  trom  your 
normal  convention  expectations. 

At  a  recent  National  Religious  Broad- 
casters breakfast.  President  Bush,  himself  a 
distinguished  air  combat  veteran,  left  an  in- 
delible impact  on  my  mind  with  a  memo- 
rable statement  "You  can't  have  the  land  of 
the  ftee  without  the  home  of  the  brave."  I 
thought  it  should  have  been  headlined  and 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  I  missed  seeing 
or  hearing  it  in  the  press. 

I  don't  believe  we  can  effectively  imple- 
ment "the  home  of  the  brave"  without  over- 
whelming support  on  the  home  front.  That 
means  understanding  the  inescapable  casual- 
ties, confusion  and  mistakes  of  ground  and 
air  combat.  To  achieve  such  support,  I  be- 
Ueve  it  also  entails  sensible  wartime  re- 
straints as  to  reporting  on  troop  locations, 
military  equipment  and  even  the  number  and 
cause  of  casualties.  I  want  to  see  the  positive 
attitude  and  support  I  knew  in  Africa,  Sicily, 
Italy.  France  and  Germany  with  the  Ninth 
la&tntry  and  45th  Infantry  Divisions.  We 
need  the  positive  spirit  and  press  support  of 
World  War  n  not  the  Idnd  of  adversarial  re- 
porting of  Vietnam  that  over-zealously  dis- 
credited the  government  and  military  of  our 
own  country,  and  undermined  our  efforts.  It 
caused  an  inglorious,  unnecessary  defeat  of 
American  forces  for  the  first  time  in  the 
proud  history  of  our  nation.  I  believe  the 
negative  reporting  on  "a  Vietnam  decep- 
tion." the  Tet  offensive,  and  on  General 
Westmoreland  represented  shoddy,  inac- 
curate, sensationalized  Journalism.  The  re- 
ports distorted  and  discredited  our  efforts 
and  disserved  the  nation.  This  subject  was 
foly  treated  in  my  "Press  Under  Fire" 
speech  in  March  1985. 

Undoubtedly,  my  attitude  on  public  sup- 
port and  press  restraint  have  been  shaped  by 
my  wartime  exiwrience.  I  believe  combat 
veterans  can  understand  the  confusion,  local 
disasters  and  casualties  which  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  combat.  I  think  veterans  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  censoring  locations, 
troop  movements,  casualties  and  losses— any 
Infonnatlon  that  may  lend  encouragement 
to  the  enemy. 

Bven  with  the  positive,  supportive  press 
and  protective  censorship  of  World  War  n, 
reporters  around  the  headquarters  of  combat 
onlta  often  represented  an  inconvenient  In- 
trnalon.  I  admit  that  I  enjoyed  talking  brief- 
ly to  the  famous  Ernie  Pyle  and  AP  reporter 
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in  At  -ica  and  Sicily.  But  even  genial  Ernie,     volvemen ;  in  this  historic  struggle.  In  sum- 


who  ras  the  leading  projwnent  of  the  now 
covet  »d  combat  badge  and  SIO.OO  montly 
eztrajin  World  War  II  for  soldiers  in  combat, 
aske<|  in  Africa  "What's  holding  you  up  trom 
taking  Bizerte?"  I  Impudently  replied  "We 
will  He  glad  to  follow  you  in."  No  sooner  had 
I  spoken  when  we  saw  a  Jeep  D^ntically  rac- 
ing a^d  zigzagging  toward  our  wooded  area 
with  I  two  German  88s  zeroing  in.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Jeep  reached  a  covered  wooded 
area.  Normally  Ernie's  syndicated  writings 
empathized  with  the  frantic,  dangerous,  life 
of  thij  front  line  dogfaces.  He  was  universally 
revered.  I  was  delighted  when  the  VFW  pre- 
senter me  an  Ernie  Pyle  plaque  after  the  war 
for  distinguished  service  to  veterans. 

I  have  many  vivid  memories  of  World  War 
n — some  pleasant,  some  inspiring  and  some 
tragi^.  Among  the  more  Inspiring  was  Gen- 
eral ^atton's  very  first  profane  fight  talk  to 
the  eptire  Ninth  Division  before  embarking 
for  overseas.  (Recite  if  time  and  Interest  per- 
mit.)JAs  an  aside,  the  phrase  "We  are  going 
to  kill  their  men  and  debase  their  women" 
was  omitted  from  future  fight  talks.  We 
didn't  know  whether  George  was  officially 
cens<i:ed  or  Just  caught  hell  from  his  wife. 
Probibly  both. 

Annng  other  vivid  memories  was  the  Ger- 
man pombing  and  strafing  during  the  initial 
monliis  of  the  African  campaign.  We  deQned 
our  4lr  superiority  as  "for  every  plane  the 
Gemmns  have  in  the  air,  we  tiave  two  on  the 
grouqd."  As  one  who  temporarily  experl- 
ence<l  the  effect  of  air  bombing  and  strafing, 
is  no  way  the  large  Iraqi  army  can  pre- 
Inst  overwhelming  allied  air  superi- 
'Every  Iraqi  truck,  tank  and  troop 
lent  will  be  subject  to  devastating  al- 
ir  attack  day  or  night.  Another  mem- 
>ur  confused  opposed  crossing  of  the 
at  Worms,  Germany— Three  days  ear- 
re  could  have  crossed  unopposed.  Re- 
could  have  had  a  fleld  day  with  that 
:ion— not  realizing  that  we  had  to  wait 
ter  troops  to  secure  our  flanks  before 
Ing. 

most  tragic  memory  was  seeing  the  in- 
lities  of  Dachau  immediately  after  its 
capture,  the  emaciated  stacks  of  bodies, 
ashe&  bones  in  the  furnaces  and  a  carload 
backlog  of  corpses.  I  will  carry  with  me  for 
life  f  horrible  mental  photograph  of  the 
8cen4.  It  gives  me  a  greater  appreciation  for 
the  desperate  stake  Israel  has  in  guarantee- 
ing )ts  own  security  against  hostile  sur- 
roundings and  particularly  against  Saddam 
Hussein,  the  Hitler  of  the  908.  A  little  Hitler 
perh4pe,  but  with  the  same  grandiose  designs 
and  Urutal  demeanor. 

I  a|so  remember  the  house-to-house  fight- 
ing 1 1  Nuremburg  and  particularly  the  leaf- 
lets ;he  discerning  Mayor,  Karl  Holtz,  had 
dlstr  buted  throughout  the  city.  The  leaflets 
read  "We  Must  Fight  to  the  Last  Man 
agaiist  Russian  savagery,  British  arrogance 
and  American  Irresponsibility."  He  had  us 
figured. 

iAy>  most  vivid  memory  was  the  last  big 
battle  of  World  War  II  involving  the  45th  Dl- 
vlsioti.  I  was  the  Battalion  Ck)mmander  of 
the  l^irst  Battalion.  180th  Infantry  that  drew 
the  Unfortunate  and  surprise  assignment  of 
taking  the  German  SS  College  in  the  North- 
em  Outskirts  of  Munich.  I  have  attached  a 
clipping  from  the  45th  Division  paper  of  May 
13.  lfK5  that  substantiates  the  story.  I'm 
grateful  to  Nancy  Carey,  then  Commissioner 
Wasljbum's  legal  assistant,  who  found  the 
storsi  after  a  month  of  research.  As  veteran 
war  Btories  tend  to  get  more  heroic  with 
each  passing  year,  I'm  glad  to  have  this 
priroii  facie  evidence  of  my  battalion  in- 
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nmry,  we  took  the  SS  Ck>llege  late  at  night 
after  a  hectic  battle.  Every  company  com- 
mander vfas  wounded,  four  officers  in  one 
company  bit,  90  Germans  killed,  many  more 
wounded. 

After  32  months  overseas  experience  in  WW 
n  with  fdendly,  though  at  times  intrusive, 
war  correspondents  and  enjoying  complete 
support  from  a  patriotic  home  front,  it  was 
difficult  ior  me  to  understand  the  adversar- 
ial press  id  Vietnam.  I  could  not  accept  what 
I  perceiv^  as  a  frantic  zeal  to  discredit  the 
military  and  the  government  of  our  own 
country,  oestroy  morale  and  undermine  na- 
tional will. 

I  am  copcemed  again  with  what  I  initially 
sensed  as  an  adversarial  press  attitude  in  the 
Middle  EMt.  I  noticed  negative,  sometimes 
ludicrous  probing  questions  at  official  brief- 
ings. Fortunately,  there  is  good  news:  the 
AmericaQ  public  has  maintained  its  perspec- 
tive during  this  crisis.  As  evidence  of  this,  a 
recent  "Good  Morning  America"  poll  on 
press  coverage  of  the  war  received  over  62,000 
calls  froiti  across  the  nation.  Of  those  re- 
sponding, 82%  said  that  the  press  is  not  doing 
a  respomlible  and  fair  Job  of  reporting  the 
way.  Onl^  17%  felt  that  the  press  is  being  re- 
sponsible land  fair. 

As  a  fofmer  broadcaster  and  newscaster,  I 
have  conastently  supported  full  first  amend- 
ment rights.  I  usually  prefer  to  be  on  the 
Journalist'  side.  I  condone  press  restrictions 
reluctantly,  but  find  it  necessary  in  wartime 
and  partljcularly  in  combat  conditions.  But 
the  Supreime  Court  historically  has  held  that 
in  "excedtional  cases,"  the  government  can 
restrict  tue  dissemination  of  such  informa- 
tion as  'tthe  sailing  dates  of  transports  or 
the  number  and  location  of  troops."  The 
Pentagonrs  press  guidelines  fall  squarely  in 
this  category. 

I  want  io  emphasize  that  I  am  not  ignoring 
the  right!  of  dissent  in  a  free  society.  Presi- 
dent Bu^  acknowledged  eis  much  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address.  And  there  has 
been  no  thortage  of  dissent.  But  America's 
brave  yoking  men  and  women  are  currently 
committed  to  a  struggle  for  a  Just  cause  in 
which  their  lives  are  on  the  line — a  commit- 
ment that  began  only  after  our  nation  went 
through  the  democratic  process  of  congres- 
sional debate.  In  my  view,  once  we  have 
troops  in  !the  field,  we  must  give  them  whole- 
hearted hiome  front  support. 

I'm  delighted  that  current  public  opinion 
polls  stroingly  support  the  President,  our  na- 
tional c(>mmander-in-chief,  and  also  the 
military  briefings  of  the  press.  According  to 
the  recent  Times-Mirror  poll,  for  example.  8 
out  of  10  Americans  support  the  Pentagon's 
restrictions  on  Journalists  covering  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  The  majority  of  our  respon- 
sible citi^ns  and  thousands  of  old  veterans 
(like  me)  are  opposed  to  another  Vietnam- 
type  preas.  A  more  discerning  and  sophisti- 
cated TV  public  seems  more  capable  than 
ever  of  reaching  independent  Judgments  on 
issues  of  j  vital  national  interest.  The  public 
will  no  llonger  believe  an  adversarial  press 
emphasizing  the  negative,  trivializing  our 
military  efforts,  questioning  our  reason  for 
military  Involvement  and  headlining  and  re- 
peating ^very  casualty,  accident  or  human 
error  to  irove  their  point  and  thus  inadvert- 
ently giving  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Casual^es,  confusion  and  errors  are  inher- 
ent to  all  parties  in  combat.  Even  without 
combat,  jany  area  containing  over  400,000 
troops  v^lll  have  the  usual  accidents  and 
noncombit  conflicts. 

As  for  nie,  I  can't  understand  adversarial 
attitudesi  when  America  is  commtUtted  to  a 
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just  cause  that  is  strongly  supported  by  an 
unprecedented  coalition  of  other  countries. 

President  Bush  rejected  Saddam  Hussein's 
attempt  to  characterize  the  conflict  as  a  re- 
ligious war.  He  told  the  National  Religious 
Broadcasters  "This  war  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  per  se.  It  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  everything  to  do  with  what  religion 
embodies — good  versus  evil,  right  versus 
wrong,  human  dignity  and  freedom  versus 
tyranny  and  oppression." 

We  must  not  give  comfort  or  aid  to  a  ruth- 
less enemy  dictator  whose  principal  objec- 
tive is  to  divide  American  public  opinion  and 
undermine  America's  will.  In  fact,  it  seems 
his  only  hope  of  winning  at  this  time  is 
headlining  our  casualties,  repeating  body 
counts,  showing  anti-war  demonstrations, 
and  emphasizing  our  errors.  These  are  all 
morale  boosters  for  Saddam  Hussein  who  has 
complete  control  over  his  press. 

I  hope  Hussein  saw  the  Olant's  all  pro  line- 
bcusker,  Lawrence  Taylor,  tell  the  nation  on 
TV  "This  is  no  time  for  iirotest  demonstra- 
tions. It's  time  to  support  our  troops  in  the 
Middle  EtLBt  and  support  our  country."  I  also 
hope  Hussein  saw  the  American  patriotic  fer- 
vor at  half-time  during  the  Super  bowl  game 
and  the  many  pro-American  demonstrations. 
A  solid,  united  America  is  exactly  what  is 
needed  to  convince  Hussein  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  position. 

In  this  time  of  national  need,  I  hope  Okla- 
homa broadcasters  can  emulate  the  patriotic 
fighting  tradition  of  your  distinguished 
Thunderblrd  division.  Anyone  who  has  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  45th  fully  ap- 
preciates that  Oklahoma  is  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

All  Americans,  in  our  own  way,  must  sup- 
port our  trooiK  and  our  country  in  a  war 
against  a  deceitful,  tyrannical  dictator  with 
ambitions  (now  shattered)  for  world  domina- 
tion who  possesses  the  brutal,  genocidal, 
antl-humanltarlan  instincts  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

In  the  process,  let  us  keep  the  highest  ixl- 
ority  on  winning  the  war  and  secondly,  on 
disseminating  detailed  press  information.  We 
can  learn  firom  the  security  systems  in  force 
in  Great  Britain,  Saudi  Arabia.  Turkey, 
Kgypt,  Kuwait  and  Israel,  the  countries  most 
experienced  in  Middle  East  intrigue  and  in- 
telligence capabilities.  This  will  include 
practical  wartime  press  limiutions.  We 
should  especially  notice  the  effective  secu- 
rity and  censorship  system  of  Israel,  a  coun- 
try with  a  desperate  stake  in  survival  and  a 
coorageons  people  vastly  outnumbered  by 
surrounding  enemies  and  potential  enemies. 

I'll  be  glad  to  discuss  Washington  conmiu- 
nlcations  developments  in  DAB,  HDTV,  regu- 
latory enforcement  cable  effective  competi- 
tion. On/syn  (limited),  telco-cable.  MPJ.  etc. 
with  you  at  an  informal  post-reception  or 
dinner  gathering. 

Please  forgive  this  unabashedly  patriotic 
Thunderblrd  veteran  for  allotting  the  high- 
est priority  to  our  present  wartime  commit- 
ment and  for  lauding  citizen  support  of  our 
efforts.  Our  cause  is  just.  With  superior 
fighting  men  and  technology,  dedicated,  ap- 
preciative allies,  strong  support  from  a  pa- 
triotic home  Cront.  we  will  win  the  war  and 
hasten  the  longed-for  peace.  We  will  prove  to 
the  world  and  to  ourselves  that  America,  the 
land  of  the  firee,  is  truly  the  home  of  the 
brave! 

(From  the  4Sth  Division  News  (Printed  in 

Germany).  May  13. 1945] 

Last  Bio  Fioht  Ptttbd  IBOfh  Inf.  Aoainst 

SSMkn 

When  most  of  the  rest  of  Munich  had  seen 
occupied  and  other  troops  were  beginning  to 
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take  it  easy.  Ist  Bn.  180th  Inf..  was  starting 
the  toughest  fighting  it  had  been  since  the 
Siegfried  Lane. 

G-2  reports  told  them  there  were  two  bat- 
talions of  SS  men  holed  up  In  the  old  SB  col- 
lege and  the  only  way  to  approach  it  was 
over  1,000  yards  of  open  ground.  To  make  the 
first  battalion  bitter  was  their  recollection 
they  had  passed  through  the  3rd  Bn.  the  day 
before,  and  the  3rd  had  rounded  up  a  thou- 
sand prisoners  with  practically  no  trouble. 

The  SSers  were  prepared  to  fight  for  their 
old  ahna  mater.  They  had  dug  nice  dugouts 
in  the  open  field,  where  they  could  sweat  out 
the  shelling,  then  come  out  into  trenches  to 
fire  on  the  advancing  Americans.  Their  de- 
fense consisted  of  rifle,  burp  gun.  machine 
gun  and  SS  fire  at  close  range. 

To  assist  A  and  B  Companies  in  the  as- 
sault, the  aoth  Armored  Division  contributed 
about  a  dozen  tanks— and  the  men  in  them 
were  in  their  third  day  of  combat. 

The  morning's  attack  got  under  way  with 
Ore  from  our  artillery,  our  80  and  81  mm 
mortars  and  chemical  mortars  from  2nd 
Chemical  Bn.  The  fire  was  not  precisely  ad- 
justed, and  the  attack  got  nowhere.  Observa- 
tion hadn't  been  good. 

First  Bn.  tried  it  again  that  afternoon. 

"We  showed  them  a  powerhouse",  reports 
Maj.  James  H.  Quelle.  Detroit  Company's  A 
and  B  were  behind  and  between  the  tanks. 
Two  hundred  yards  behind  came  the  armored 
Infantry  and  half  tracks.  Co.  C  tailed  the  ar- 
mored infantry. 

"Then  we  got  the  best  artillery  support 
I've  ever  seen",  continued  the  major.  They 
were  dropping  smoke  and  fire  just  100  yards 
in  front  of  the  tanks.  The  mortars,  as  usual, 
were  right  on  the  money." 

Tanks  and  Infantry  went  forward,  firing  to 
beat  hell.  The  SS  men  lay  in  their  holes 
until  the  tanks  had  passed,  then  got  up  to 
Are  at  the  backs  of  the  infantrymen. 

Co.  B  went  into  the  barracks  and  started 
mopping  up,  and  Co.  A  outflanked  its  opposi- 
tion going  through  to  B's  right,  were  it  be- 
longed. 

Some  of  the  stalwart  SS  men  had  taken  off 
when  they  saw  what  was  coming,  but  many 
stayed.  Seventy-flve  were  taken  prisoner  and 
80  killed. 

One  of  the  i>risoners  had  been  run  over  by 
a  tank  covered  with  dirt,  and  just  his  mouth 
and  nose  were  showing.  He  walked  away  with 
his  captors,  which  might  indicate  how  tough 
the  1st  opponents  were. 

The  flght  was  fllled  with  incident  Pfc's 
Hmner  Bearden  and  WUliam  Trimmier,  Co.  D 
heavy  MG  men  with  Co.  A  set  up  their  gun  to 
And  they  were  directly  across  from  a  Ger- 
man SS  not  far  away.  A  duel  ensued  between 
SS  and  MG.  The  30  obviously  couldn't  hurt 
the  gun.  but  Bearden  and  Trimmier  kept  the 
lead  running  for  an  hour,  all  through  the 
□ghting.  and  kept  the  SS's  crew  flat  on  their 
bellies,  their  gun  out  of  the  flght. 

First  Lt.  William  F.  Jennings.  New  York 
City,  took  over  one  of  the  companies  after 
four  of  its  offlcers  had  been  shot  reorganized 
it  on  the  spot,  and  led  it  in  the  attack. 

Capt.  Edward  L.  Kerker.  Shawnee.  Okla., 
jumped  into  a  hole  to  get  out  of  sniper  Are. 
found  Ave  SS  men  there  and  took  them  pris- 
oner. 

The  00  of  Co.  B  led  his  men  after  he  had 
been  hit  in  the  hip.  and  didn't  quit  until  he 
was  shot  a  second  time. 

Apparently,  this  was  the  last  tough  battle 
the  45th  was  to  Aght  in  the  European  war. 
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LOWEY-ROS-LEHTINEN  RESOLU- 
TION GAINS  BROAD  SXJPPORT 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVRS 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yofk.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  urge  al  Members  of  the  House  to  co- 
sponsor  House  CoTKurrent  Resolution  88. 
This  resotutton— wtiicfi  is  already  (x>sponsored 
by  1 12  of  our  colleagues— cals  upon  the  Arab 
States  to  end  their  state  of  tMligerency  and 
the  economic  boycott  against  Israel,  and  to 
enter  into  dract  negotiations  with  her.  That  is 
an  essential  first  step  to  actiieving  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  on  the  Middle  East.  House  Corv 
current  Resolution  88  also  expresses  the 
sense  of  this  House  that  our  Govemmerrt  urge 
the  Arab  members  of  the  allied  coalition  to 
move  promptty  to  fulfill  these  goals. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  as  wel 
as  a  list  of  its  current  cosponsors  be  phnled 
at  this  time  in  the  Recotv). 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  88 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  declared  Its 
independence  on  May  14, 1948; 

Whereas  the  armies  of  6  Arab  nations, 
Egypt,  Sjrria,  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia.  Lel>- 
anon.  and  Iraq,  invaded  Israel  Immediately 
after  its  declaration  of  Independence  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  Israel  as  a  na- 
tion; 

Whereas  Israel  has  fought  additional  wars 
against  several  Arab  nations  which  have  con- 
tinued to  seek  its  elimination  and  destruc- 
tion; 

Whereas  United  Nations  Security  CouncU 
Resolutions  342  and  338  have  addressed  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  calling  for  a  just,  last- 
ing, and  durable  peace  for  all  states  in  the 
area; 

Whereas  Israel  and  Egypt  entered  into  di- 
rect negotiations  culminating  in  a  peace 
treaty  signed  on  September  17. 1978; 

Whereas  all  other  Arab  states  continue  to 
maintain  a  state  of  l>elligerency  with  Israel, 
refusing  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist; 

Whereas  Israel  suffered  some  39  SCUD  mis- 
sile attacks  fired  by  Iraq  during  the  Gulf 
War; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  was  allied  with 
numerous  Arab  states  in  the  diplomatic  and 
military  effort  to  eject  Iraq  from  Kuwait; 
and 

Whereas,  the  continued  state  of  bellig- 
erency between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel 
threatens  all  peoples  of  the  Middle  East: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that— 

(1)  all  Arab  nations  which  have  reftised  to 
recognize  Israel  and  have  maintained  a  state 
of  belligerency  with  the  state  of  Israel 
should  recognize  Israel,  end  the  economic 
boycott  against  Israel,  end  the  state  of  bel- 
ligerency with  Israel,  and  enter  into  direct 
negotiations  with  Israel  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives; and 

(2)  the  United  States  should  use  all  avail- 
able means  to  Influence  and  encourage  tlie 
Arab  states  which  were  allied  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  Gulf  War  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives under  paragraph  (1). 
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Current  Cosponbors  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  88.  Introduced  by  Congress- 
woman  LowEY  With  Conoresswoman  Ros- 
Lertinen,  March  22, 1991 
Bennett,     Hochbrueckner,     Manton.     Ms. 
Boxer,  Annunzlo.  McOrath,  Yates,  Liebman 
(FL).  Hall  (OH),  Beilenson.  Smith  (FL).  Le- 
vlne   (CA),   Neal    (NC),    Schumer,   LaFalce, 
Bacchus,  Santorum,  Weiss,  Goss,  Waxmaa. 
Ms.    Morella,    Sazton,    Lightfoot,    Mrazek, 
Bateman,     Cardin,     Lowery     (CA),     Frost. 
McNulty,     Weber,     Kyi,     Burton,     Gilman. 
Paxon.  and  Porter. 

Johnston.  Jefferson,  Hall  (TX),  Ramstad, 
Ms.  Horn.  DeFazio.  Frank  (MA). 
Cunningham,  Berman.  Stallings.  Bruce. 
KoBtmayer.  Zlmmer.  Fawell,  Anderson.  At- 
kins, Dwyer.  Scheuer.  Pallone.  AbercromWe. 
Owens  (UT).  Slsisky,  Lewis  (GA).  Miller 
(WA).  Udall.  Dicks,  Wise  (WV),  Unsoeld, 
Carr,  Matsul,  McDermott,  Neal  (MA),  Tau- 
sin.  Miller  (CA).  Ms.  Pelosl.  Inhofe.  and 
Richardson. 

Horton.  Mlneta,  Durbin,  Stearns.  Sensen- 
brenner.  Lent,  Armey.  Fish.  Kennedy.  Ed- 
wards (TX).  Sabo.  Engel.  Oamer. 
Bustamante,  Condlt,  Slaughter.  Andrews 
(ME),  Anthony,  Ms.  DeLAuro,  Fazio, 
Hoaerland,  Ms.  Kennelly.  Price.  Slattery. 
Payne  (VA),  Slk'-.rskl,  Torricelli,  Andrews 
(NJ),  AuColn.  Gliikman,  Hubbard,  McHugh, 
Penny,  Williams,  and  Cox. 


JOE  DiMAGGIO  DAY 


HON.  MAm  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 
Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  have  given  us  new  heroes 
and  a  reason  for  renewed  pride  in  America; 
however,  we  can  never  forget  our  heroes  of 
the  past  Joseph  Paul  DiMaggio  represents 
the  best  of  our  Nation.  During  another  Amer- 
ican war,  he  stood  for  ail  ttiat  was  right  about 
America.  The  Yankee  Clipper  became  the 
best  and  peihaps  the  most  well-rounded  ath- 
lete in  the  history  of  America's  greatest  pas- 
lime.  Ttvough  it  all  he  remained  quiet,  shy, 
and  consenntive.  He  did  not  seek  the  lime- 
Ight  but  it  found  him  in  the  form  of  millions  of 
adoring  fans  wtx>  still  hold  him  in  the  highest 
esteem  today. 

At  the  age  of  76  Joe  DiMaggio  remains  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  loved  public  figures 
in  America.  I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
lion  which  honors  Joe  DiMaggio,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's livirig  legends,  by  commemorating  the 
SOlh  annivefsary  of  the  longest  hitting  streak 
in  the  history  of  besebaN.  It  was  in  1941  that 
DiMaggio  batted  safely  in  his  56th  consecutive 
game— a  record  that  has  never  been  ap- 
proached, and  one  that  probably  wiN  never  be 
brokea  My  resolulion  designates  May  18, 
1991.  as  "Joe  DiMaggio  Day,"  in  recognition 
of  Itw  special  achievemenL 

As  a  further  testament  to  this  great  achieve- 
ment. I  am  wKkMSmQ  a  copy  of  Dave  Ander- 
son's February  4,  1991.  New  Yorit  Times  arti- 
cle ennted  Tor  Joe  0,  1941  Glows  GoWen 


For  Job  D.  1M1  Glows  Golden  Now 
(By  Daye  Anderson) 
Only  a  tew  bSMbaU  players  are  Identified 
forevar  with  a  year:  Batw  Ruth  with  1927, 
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Bobbsl  Thomson  with  1951.  Roger  Maris  with 
1961.  pven  fewer  endure  long  enough  to  cele- 
brate the  golden  anniversary  of  their  year. 
But  fi  r  Joe  DiMaggio  now,  it's  as  if  it  were 
1941  VI  hen  he  batted  safely  in  56  consecutive 
gamei  —a  record  that  has  never  really  been 
appro  Lched,  a  record  that  probably  will 
never  be  broken. 

"But  If  I  thought  after  50  years  I'd  be  going 
to  ha|f  a  dozen  banquets,  I  would  have  quit 
hlttlnfe  after  40  games."  he  Joked  Sunday 
nightJ  "Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  love  that 
record." 

Tha ;  record  must  love  him,  too.  They  be- 
long together.  Baseball's  most  majestic 
recon  is  held  by  its  most  majestic  personal- 
ity, i;  p  on  the  Sheraton  Center  dais  at  the 
New  1  ork  Baseball  Writers  dinner,  his  silver 
hair  g  listened  at>ove  his  tuxedo.  He's  76  years 
old  niiw.  But  he's  still  Joe  D.  The  Yankee 
Cllpp«r.  Joltin'  Joe.  The  Jolter.  Or.  as  Er- 
nest Hemingway  wrote  of  him  In  "The  Old 
Man  a  nd  The  Sea,"  the  great  DiMaggio. 

"Jo  I,  Joe  DiMaggio,"  the  voice  of  Betty 
Bonni  y  had  sung  earlier  while  black-and- 
white  film  clips  of  his  career  were  shown, 
"we  H  mt  you  on  our  side." 

Another  1941  personality,  Leo  Durocher, 
who  I  lanaged  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  to  the 
Natio  lal  League  pennant  that  year  before 
losing  to  the  Yankees  in  the  World  Series, 
under  itood  DlMaggio's  majesty.  Honored  for 
havini :  been  the  manager  of  the  1951  Giants 
that  \  'on  the  pennant  on  Thomson's  homer. 
Duroo  ler  is  85  now,  gaunt  and  gravel-voiced. 

"I  r  tad  a  squib  that  a  certain  athlete  was 
gettln  i  a  million-eight  and  he  couldn't  make 
it."  Liirocher  said.  "Joe,  do  you  think  you 
could  tiake  it  on  a  million-eight?" 

DIM  iggio  smiled  gently.  His  highest  base- 
ball a  Llary  was  $100,000.  Now  he  earns  more 
than  1  hat  at  memorabilia  shows  to  slgm,  In 
his  gr  iceful  flow,  baseball's  most  coveted  au- 
tograph. But  when  Durocher  finished  telling 
stories  about  Jim  (Dusty)  Rhodes  and  Larry 
MacPkall.  he  glanced  at  DiMaggio. 

"Yoti've  got  the  coup  de  grace  here." 
Duro<*er  said.  "The  greatest  ballplayer  of 
all  tliie." 

Aft^  introducing  DiMaggio,  Mel  Allen, 
reach^  for  a  box  containing  DlMaggio's 
awardi 

"It's  a  piece  of  Waterford  crystal,  the  only 
one  oil  its  kind,"  Allen  said.  "In  the  shape  of 
a  basatiall  glove." 

But  when  Allen  took  the  crystal  out  of  its 
box.  it)  was  shaped  like  a  vase,  not  a  glove. 

"Maerbe  this."  Allen  said,  holding  up  the 
vase  a|B  if  to  catch  a  fly  l>all,  "is  how  he  did 
it." 

After  the  films  clips  of  DlMaggio's  career 
had  bten  shown  an  hour  earlier,  more  than 
1.000  t>eople  stood  and  applauded,  then  he 
stood  and  raised  both  arms  in  appreciation. 
Now.  us  he  arrived  at  the  lectum.  another 
standltig  ovation  erupted  before  he  congratu- 
lated the  other  honorees.  He  told  his  joke 
about  wishing  the  had  stopped  after  40 
game%  then  he  stared  fondly  at  the  crystal 
vase. 

"I  Had  a  collection  of  about  25  of  these 
piecesj"  he  said.  "I  gave  them  to  my  sister  in 
S&n  9rancisco.  You  know  what  happened. 
The  earthquake  destroyed  all  of  them.  But 
this  piece  I'm  going  to  keep." 

He  lold  stories  about  sportwriters  of  his 
time.  About  how  at  the  dogtrack  at  spring 
trainiag.  Grantland  Rice  always  had  the  win- 
ner because  he  bet  every  dog  in  the  race. 
Alwut  how  on  a  fishing  trip  Jimmy  Cannon 
didn't  reel  in  a  marlin  because  he  was  too 
busy  neading  a  l>ook.  Then  he  told  about  hit- 
ting a  home  run  off  Botw  Newson,  a  big 
right-aander  of  his  era  who  in  his  travels 
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pitched  bi^efly  for  the  Phlldelphla  Athletics, 
then  owne^  and  managed  by  Connie  Mack. 

"I  hit  it  into  the  upper  deck  in  old  Shibe 
Park,"  hejrecalled.  "But  when  Bobo  got  back 
to  the  ditgout,  Mr.  Mack  told  him,  "Mr. 
Newsom.  ]ilease  sit  next  to  me." 

"Mr.  Mtjck  said,  'Mr.  Newson.  what  kind  of 
pitch  did  1  you  throw  DiMaggio?  Bobo  told 
him  a  fastiball.  Mr.  Mack  said.  'Mr.  Newsom, 
I  want  you  to  throw  DiMaggio  nothing  but 
curveball4'  The  next  time  up,  Bobo  threw 
me  that  \^nkel  he  called  a  curve.  It  didn't 
break  moije  than  2  Inches.  This  time  I  really 
got  hold  of  it.  I  hit  It  over  the  roof. 

"Going  Ground  the  bases.  I  saw  Bolx)  take 
a  few  steOB  toward  the  A's  dugout  and  yell. 
'Mr.  Mack,  he  hit  yours  farther  than  he  hit 
mine." 

Those  homers  occurred  in  1946,  five  years 
after  the  streak  In  the  year  for  which  Joe 
DiMaggio  jwlll  always  be  identified,  will  al- 
ways be  ramembered.  But  now,  in  closing,  he 
alluded  to  the  rule  measure  of  his  career: 
that  during  his  13  seasons  from  1936  to  1951 
(with  three  years  in  the  Army),  the  Yankees 
won  10  American  League  pennants  and  9 
World  Series. 

"One  dair  somebody's  going  to  come  along 
and  breakjthat  record  and  take  it  away,"  Joe 
DiMaggio  said,  meaning  his  S6-game  streak. 
"But  one  ^hing  they  won't  take  away  is  the 
Yankee  sujccess  during  my  era." 
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MICROENTERPRISE 
jOPMENT  act  of  1991 


HQN.  EDWARD  F.  FQGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
iday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  ta  join  my  colleague,  Ben  Gilman,  in 
introducing  the  Microenterprise  Development 
Actof  199|. 

This  legislation  is  an  effort  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  foreign  aid  dollars  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  people  throughout  the  devek)ping 
worid.  Today,  more  than  a  billion  people  in  ttie 
devek)ping  worid  are  living  in  poverty,  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $370  a  year.  Nearly 
40,000  children  die  each  day  from  malnutrition 
and  disea$e.  These  statistics  are  tragic  and 
deeply  troubling. 

Over  th#  past  several  years,  Mr.  Gilman 
arxl  I  havei  engaged  in  an  intense  debate  and 
discussion  with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  tfw  topic  of  microenterprise 
and  its  incredible  potential  as  a  development 
sto'ategy.  1^  is  our  belief  that  microenterprise 
development  offers  the  poor  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  cent^al  role  in  undertaking  sb^ategies  for 
small-scale,  self-sustaining  businesses  tttat 
can  bring  t^em  out  of  poverty. 

We  ha>^  been  particuiariy  impressed  t>y 
projects  Ike  ttie  Grameen  Bank  of  Ban- 
gladesh, tl^  Badan  KredH  Kecamatan  [BKK] 
in  Indonesia,  and  ADEMI  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  ^t^fwch  have  proven  successful  credit 
programs  iiat  have  lent  money  directly  to  ttie 
poor.  Repayment  rates  in  ttiese  programs  are 
95  percent  or  higher  indicating  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bank  on  the  poor. 

The  goafe  of  this  bill  are  to  continue  and  to 
expand  Alb's  commitment  to  microenterprise 
development;  to  expand  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance going  to  credit  activities  designed  to 
reach  the :  poorest  sector  of  the  devetoping 
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worid;  and  finaNy  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  credit  going  to  women  twneficianes. 

The  bin  caHs  for  not  less  than  $85  million  to 
be  spent  on  microenterprise  development  as- 
sistance in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  The 
t>ill  also  calls  for  AID  to  devote  a  significant 
portion  of  its  assistance  to  poverty  lending  ac- 
tivities. For  fiscal  year  1992,  the  t>ill  calls  for 
not  less  ttian  $20  million  to  be  spent  for  credit 
activities  and  institutional  support  for  poverty 
lending.  That  amount  will  be  increased  to  $30 
million  in  1993.  The  bill  also  calls  for  AID  to 
establish  a  nxxiitoring  system  for  its 
microenterprise  activities  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  its  strategy  for  accomplishing  ttie 
objectives  outline  in  the  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
rKxnic  Policy  arxl  Trade  has  held  two  hearings 
on  Itiis  program  in  the  last  6  rrxNTtfis.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  support  of  Chairman  Sam 
Gejoenson  as  well  as  several  other  members 
of  the  sutxx>mmittee  wtx>  have  joined  me  as 
original  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  biR  appear  in  the  Record  at  tt>e 
end  of  my  statemenL 

ILR.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHOilT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mlcroenteritrlse  Development  Act  of  1991". 

aK.t.PDaMNGa 

The  Congress  makes  the  following-  findings 
and  declarations: 

(1)  More  than  a  billion  people  In  the  devel- 
oping world  are  living  In  poverty,  with  In- 
comes of  less  than  S370  a  year. 

(2)  According  to  the  World  Bank,  mortality 
for  children  under  5  averaged  121  per  thou- 
sand for  all  developing  countries. 

(3)  Nearly  40,000  children  die  each  day  Crom 
malnutrition  and  disease. 

(4)  Poor  peoide  themselves  can  lead  the 
fight  against  hunger  and  poverty  through 
the  development  of  self-sustaining 
microenterprise  projects. 

(5)  Women  In  poverty  generally  are  less 
educated,  have  a  larger  workload,  and  have 
less  access  to  economic  opportunity  than 
their  male  counterparts.  Directly  aiding 
women  In  the  developing  world  has  a  positive 
effect  on  family  Incomes,  child  nutrition, 
and  health  and  education. 

(6)  Microenterprise  development  offers  the 
opportunity  for  the  poor  to  play  a  central 
role  In  undertaking  strategies  for  small 
scale,  self-sustaining  businesses  that  can 
t>ring  them  out  of  poverty. 

(7)  The  World  Bank  estimates  that  there 
are  over  400,000,000  self-employed  poor  In  the 
develoitog  world  and  projects  that,  by  the 
year  3090,  96  percent  of  AfHcan  workers  will 
tte  employed  in  the  Informal  sector. 

(8)  For  many  people,  lack  of  credit  creates 
an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  self-sus- 
taining enterprises. 

(9)  Projects  like  the  Orameen  Bank  of  Ban- 
gladesh, the  Badan  Kredlt  Kecamatan  in  In- 
donesia, and  ADEMI  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public have  been  successful  in  iiromoting 
credit  programs  that  have  lent  money  di- 
rectly to  the  poor.  Repayment  rates  In  these 
programs  are  96  percent  or  higher  indicating 
that  it  is  possible  to  "bank  on  the  poor". 

(10)  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  been  a  leader  In  small  and 
microenterprise  development  in  the  past  20 
years. 

(11)  The  C!ongress  earmarked  funds  for  fis- 
cal   years    1968,    1989.    1980,    and    1991    for 
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microenterprise  development  activities  and 
has  called  upon  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  its 
microenterprise  activities  Included  a  credit 
component  designed  to  reach  the  poorest  sec- 
tor of  the  developing  world. 

(12)  In  1989,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  created  the  Office  of  Small  and 
Microenterprise  Development  within  the  Bu- 
reau for  Private  Enterprise  to  lead  and  co- 
ordinate the  Agency's  microenterprise  ef- 
forts. 

(13)  In  March  1990,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  reported  that  new 
spending  for  microenterprise  development 
was  $58,800,000  for  1988  and  S83.300.000  for  1989 
and  that  the  average  loan  size  for  the  credit 
component  of  the  program  averaged  S329  for 
1988  and  $387  for  1969.  However,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  spending  for  the  1988  program, 
and  less  than  7  percent  of  the  spending  for 
the  1989  program,  was  for  loans  of  under  S300. 

(14)  A  February  1991  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Indicated  that  data  in 
that  March  1990  report  was  of  "questionable 
validity"  and  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  did  not  have  a  system 
to  track  detailed  Information  concerning  its 
microenterprise  credit  activities.  Further- 
more, the  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  none  of  the  three  missions  that  it  vis- 
ited targeted  their  microenterprise  projects 
specifically  to  women  or  to  the  poorest  20 
percent  of  the  population,  as  recommended 
by  the  Congress. 

(16)  The  Congress  recognises  that  provision 
of  credit  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to  gen- 
erate opportunities  for  successful 
microenterprise  development  and  that  as- 
sistance focused  In  the  areas  of  Institutional 
development,  technical  assistance,  training, 
and  policy  reform  may  also  be  appropriate 
for  assisting  microenterprise  development. 

(16)  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  indicated  its  willingness  to  explore 
the  idea  of  holding  a  series  of  regional  work- 
shops on  microenterprise  development.  The 
Congress  encourages  the  Agency  to  include 
in  these  workshops  opportunities  for  train- 
ing Agency  personnel  and  United  States  and 
indigenous  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  activities  designed  to  reach  the 
poorest  of  the  poor. 
8K.  S.  PintPOSL 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  commitment  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to 
microenterprise  development; 

(2)  to  Increase  the  amount  of  assistance 
going  to  credit  activities  designed  to  reach 
the  ixwrest  sector  in  developing  countries; 
and 

(3)  to  Increase  the  percentage  of  such  cred- 
it that  goes  to  women  beneQciartes. 

SBC  4.  A88ISTANCK  FOR  MICBOBNRRPRISK  DC- 
WUOPMENT. 

(a)  General  Authority.— The  President, 
acting  through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  is 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  for  pro- 
grams of  credit  and  other  assistance  for 
microenterprises  in  developing  countries.  In 
addition  to  providing  financial  resources  for 
direct  credit  activities  of  indigenous  finan- 
cial intermediaries,  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  include  assistance  for  institutional 
development  of  such  intermediaries  (includ- 
ing assistance  to  enable  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  to  develop  the  capabil- 
ity to  serve  as  financial  intermediaries), 
technical  assistance,  training,  and  policy  re- 
form. Microenterprise  credit  and  related  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  Act  shall  l>e  car- 
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rled  out  primarily  through  those  indigenous 
financial  intermediaries  and  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  that  are  oriented  to- 
ward working  directly  with  the  poor  and 
women. 

(b)  ELioiBiLmr  Crfteru  for  Financial 
Intermediaries.- The  mission  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  establish  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  financial  intermediaries  that 
will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act.  taking 
into  account  the  following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  recipients  of 
credit  from  the  intermediary  lack  collateral. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  recipients  of 
credit  from  the  intermediary  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  local  formal  financial  sector. 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  the  recipients  of 
credit  from  the  intermediary  have  relatively 
limited  amounts  of  fixed  assets. 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  the  recipients  of 
credit  from  the  intermediary  are  among  the 
poorest  i)eople  in  the  country. 

(5)  The  extent  to  which  interest  rates 
charged  by  the  intermediary  on  loans  reflect 
the  real  cost  of  lending. 

(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  Intermediary 
reaches  women  as  recipients  of  credit. 

(7)  The  extent  to  which  the  intermediary  is 
oriented  toward  working  directly  with  the 
poor  and  women. 

(c)  Lower  tier  fx)r  Poverty  LENOiNa  Ao- 
TTvmES.- A  significant  portion  of  the 
amount  made  available  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  support 
direct  credit  assistance  by.  and  the  institu- 
tional development  of.  those  financial 
Intermediaries  with  a  primary  emphasis  on 
assisting  those  people  living  in  absolute  pov- 
erty, especially  women. 

(d)  Focus  ON  Women.— The  Office  of  Small 
and  Microenterprise  Development  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
include  in  its  annual  action  plans  a  strategy 
for  increasing  the  access  of  women  In  devel- 
oping countries  to  credit  and  other 
microenterprise  development  activities,  with 
the  goal  of  increasing  to  at  least  SO  percent 
the  percentage  of  microenterprise  credit 
that  goes  to  women  beneficiaries.  This  strat- 
egy shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  Agency's  women  in  Development  Office. 

SBC  S.  FUNDING  80URCU. 

(a)  Sources.— Funds  to  carry  out  this  Act 
shall  be  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1 
of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  the  functional  development 
assistance  accounts). 

(2)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  10 
of  part  I  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  Africa). 

(3)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  4 
of  part  n  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fUnd). 

(4)  Local  currency  accruing  as  a  result  of 
assistance  provided  under  chapter  1  of  part  I. 
chapter  10  of  part  I.  of  chapter  4  of  part  n  of 
that  Act. 

(5)  Local  currency  proceeds  available  for 
use  under  section  306(aK9)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  (as  amended  by  section  1512  of  the 
Food.  Agriculture.  Conservation,  and  IVade 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-634)). 

(6)  Local  currency  which  accrues  as  a  re- 
sult of  assistance  provided  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1964  as  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment  made  t>y 
section  1512  of  the  Agricultural  Development 
and  Trade  Act  of  1980. 
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(7)  Local  currency  generated  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Authority  to  Generate  Local  Cur- 
rencies.—In  order  to  generate  local 
currencls  for  use  in  providing  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  use  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  part  I,  chapter  10  of  part  I,  or 
chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  provide  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  developing  countries  on  a  loan 
basis  repayable  in  local  currencies,  at  a  rate 
of  exchange  to  be  negotiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  foreign  government.  Such  loans 
shall  have  a  rate  of  interest  and  a  repayment 
period  determined  by  the  President.  Section 
122  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  loans  pursu- 
ant this  subsection. 

(C)  NONAPPUC ABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS.— 

Local  currencies  used  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  1306  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
or  other  laws  governing  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  owned  by,  owed  to,  or  accruing  to 
the  United  States. 

nC  C  nrXDING  L.^:VELS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  199S 
AND1W1. 

(a)  Minim UM  Livel  of  assistance.— The 
AdmlMstrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
natlo  Al  Development  shall  use  not  less  than 
SSS.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  not  less 
than  $85,000,000  for  flscal  year  1993,  for 
mlcroenterprise  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(b)  Assistance  for  the  Poorest  Sec- 
tors.— 

(1)  MlNDUnt       FUNDING      LEVEL.— Of      the 

amounts  used  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  not 
less  than  130,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
not  less  than  S30.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993 
shall  be  used  to  support  loans  having  a  pur- 
chasing power  equal  to  or  less  than  S300  (in 
United  States  dollars). 

(2)  Criteria  for  attribution  to  minimum 
FUNDINO  LEVEL. — In  addition  to  amounts 
made  available  for  direct  credit  activities  in- 
volving loans  having  a  purchasing  power 
equal  to  or  less  than  S300  (in  United  States 
dollars),  amounts  used  for  institutional  de- 
velopment of  a  financial  intermediary  de- 
scribed in  section  4(c)  shall  be  considered  to 
support  such  loans  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  same  extent  as  the  aggregate 
amount  loans  by  such  institution  represents 
loans  having  a  purchasing  power  equal  to  or 
less  than  SOO  (in  United  States  dollars). 

(c)  Use  of  Local  Currencies.- In  order  to 
meet  the  minimum  funding  requirements  of 
this  section,  local  currencies  described  in 
section  S(a)  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  dollars. 

tmC  T.  MONITOBING  OF  mCROCNTRRPIUSB  AS- 

SBTANCi  Acnvrma 

The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  shall  develop  a  mon- 
itoring system  to  evaluate  the  Agency's 
mlcroenterprise  development  activities,  in- 
cluding their  effectiveness  in  reaching  the 
poor  and  women  in  their  overall  impact  on 
economic  development  In  each  beneficiary 
developing  country.  In  developing  this  sys- 
tem, the  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Congress  and  with  appropriate  {»ivate 
and  voluntary  organisations. 


.aaBF(Mrrio< 

The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
natioiial  Development  shall  report  to  the 
Coogreas  annually  on  the  Agency's 
mlcroenterprlae  development  activities,  In- 
dndloc  the  Agency's  strategy  for  complying 
with  the  minimum  ftindlng  requirements  of 
wctlon  6  (a)  and  (b). 
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199 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

of  TEXAS 
INpHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today  the  Nationat  Cooperative  Pro- 
duction Amendments  of  1991.  The  legislation 
is  an  limportant  step  in  revitalizing  American 
comp^iveness  in  a  highly  demanding  inter- 
nation6l  marketplace. 

Our  antitrust  laws  have  always  placed  great 
emphasis  on  individual  initiative,  arKJ  rightly 
SO — it  lis  t>ecause  of  such  initiative  and  entre- 
preneurial spirit  that  we  have  led  ttie  way  to 
technological  leadership  in  new  Ideas.  But 
Ideas  ^leed  to  be  implemented  into  commer- 
cially tiable  products  and  services;  and  in  that 
arena^  we  have  sadly  begun  to  fall  behind 
other  ^tions. 

We  I  must  surely  recognize  that  American 
firms  how  face  unprecedented  challenges  in 
the  gipbal  marketplace.  Innovations  in  many 
fiekls-Hncluding  superconductivity,  high  defini- 
tion tflevision,  robotics  and  computer-aided 
desigrv- must  be  at  the  forefront  of  our  tech- 
nok>giial  agenda  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
hardfopght  manufacturing  leadership  from  slip- 
ping afvay  to  our  major  trading  partners. 

In  Reviewing  the  competitive  challenges 
ahead  let  us  recognize  a  number  of  realities: 
First,  tie  costs  of  devek)ping  certain  new  tech- 
notogy  and  bringing  It  to  the  marketplace  may 
exceed  the  resources  of  a  single  firm.  Second, 
the  a^xxiomics  of  high-tech  manufacturing 
have  $hifled  to  short  product  life-cycles  and 
the  naed  for  rapid  response  to  consumer  de- 
mands for  variety  and  "customization."  Third, 
because  competing  products  may  now  give  a 
innovator  no  nx>re  tfian  6  morrtfis 
of  "exclusivity,"  American  fimis  must 
arxj  Initiate  marketing  strategies  and 
scheduling  with  much  greater  dis- 
in  in  ttie  past  Fourth,  and  nfx>st  inv 
portanl,  American  style  competition  can  coex- 
ist with  cooperative  efforts  to  enhance  Innova- 
tion aryj  serve  as  the  spur  to  greater  manufac- 
turing success  as  in  the  past.  The  bill  that  I 
am  Irvroducing  reflects  my  belief— folk>wing 
extensive  hearings  and  deliberations  last  Con- 
gress—that there  is  no  automatic  contradiction 
between  antitrust,  wtiich  ensures  healthy  inter- 
firm  competitive  rivalry  arxJ  productivity,  arxi 
properly  structured  cooperative  joint  ventures. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  sponsoring  is  iden- 
tical to  the  predecessor  bill.  H.R.  4611,  whch 
passed  this  body  by  voice  vote  in  tfie  101st 
Congrfss.  The  measure  simply  extends  to 
produdbon  joint  ventures  ttie  coverage  arxJ  re- 
quirernents  of  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  [NCRA)— leglslatk)n  that 
providtd  similar  antitrust  darifnation  for  re- 
search and  development  joint  ventures.  Corv 
sistent  with  the  NCRA,  my  legislation  creates 
no  exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws;  its  amend- 
ments to  the  NCRA  simply  buikj  upon  the  dis- 
closure system  established  in  the  1984  act  for 
voluntary  prescreentng  of  production  joint  verv 
tures  by  ttie  Federal  antitrust  agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  existing  antitrust  law 
and  p  licy  also  raises  little  threat  to  production 
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joint  venti^.  Under  current  law,  joint  ven- 
tures are  generally  evaluated  pursuant  to  the 
rule  of  reason— a  judicially  created  test  that 
seeks  to  balance  the  procompetitive  effects 
against  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  any  prac- 
tce  before  concluding  whetfier  a  violation  of 
the  antitru$t  laws  has  occurred.  The  rationale 
for  such  favored  treatment  is  that  joint  ven- 
tures can  I  increase  efficiency,  facilitate  entry 
into  new  (naricets.  or  create  new  productive 
capacity  that  woukj  not  othenwise  be  achiev- 
able. So  Idng  as  a  joint  venture  is  bona  fide, 
the  rule  of  reason  is  generally  applied  to  all 
agreements  comprising  the  venture,  including 
collateral  agreements.  Only  where  ttie  joint 
venture  serves  as  a  guise  for  horizontal  conv 
petitors  to  attempt  to  restrict  competition  will 
the  venture  be  viewed  as  a  "naked  restraint  of 
trade"  and  judged  under  the  per  se  rule. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  joined  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California,  Don 
Edwards,  as  the  chief  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. His  leadership  is  cmclal  for  this  effort, 
as  it  was  in  1 984  when  Congress  passed  ttie 
National  (Cooperative  Research  Act. 

I  urge  a|  of  the  Members  to  join  with  us  In 
moving  for]  swift  passage  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 


DEI  lERT  STORM  FUNDING 


IN  THE 
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Mr.  JOH  ^SON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  one  wtio  did  not  vote  to  pursue  the  re- 
cent foreigh  polKy  chok»s  for  the  MkJdIe  East 
ttiat  were  jmade  by  the  PreskJent  and  Con- 
gress, I  dd  not  now  view  the  funding  bills  be- 
fore us  with  enthusiasm.  However,  I  do  agree 
that  having  made  the  decision  to  go  to  war  In 
the  gulf,  \Mf  haye  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  bills 
that  have  accrued  as  a  consequence  of  ttiat 
polny. 

As  is  so  joften  the  case,  an  up  or  down  vote 
is  required  on  conference  reports  whrch  con- 
tain much  that  is  necessary  and  urgent,  and 
rrxjch  whnh  Is  not  essential  or  even  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction  in  my  view. 

The  sup^mental  appropriations  for  Desert 
Storm  proiMes  nearly  $43  billion  to  cover  the 
costs  of  our  Persian  GuK  operatkxis.  The  en- 
tire cost  is  supposed  to  be  covered  by  our  al- 
lies, but  the  bill  provkles  for  a  maximum  of 
$15  billion  to  be  pakj  by  American  taxpayers 
in  the  event  that  allied  contributions  are  inad- 
equate. Desert  Storm  funding  covers  costs  in 
five  essential  areas:  First,  military  personnel 
costs  Including  imminent  danger  pay,  and  re- 
serve call^>  expenses;  second,  operatkxis 
and  maintanance  costs,  including  fuel  costs, 
retum  eqqipnient  costs,  uniforms,  chemical 
protectkxi  costs,  and  hospital  ship  and  other 
support  co$1s;  third,  weapons  systems,  includ- 
ing Patriot  missile,  HARM  and  Tomahawk  mis- 
sile replacements;  fourth,  combat  costs  includ- 
ing equipnient  maintenance,  prisoner  support, 
mednal  tr^nsportatkxi,  ammunitxxi,  missiles, 
and  repiai^ement  equipment;  and  fifth,  mis- 
cellaneous i  costs,  including  spare  parts.  Coast 
Guard  expanses,  and  military  construction. 
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I  support  provisions  in  tfiis  bill  which  would 
bar  weapons  sates  to  tt>e  six  allies  who  have 
promised  to  help  pay  for  this  war,  unless  their 
pledges  are  paid  in  full.  So  far,  less  tfian  half 
the  furxjs  due  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  tfie  United  Arab  Emirates,  and 
South  Korea  have  actually  been  received. 

An  even  more  difficult  vote  is  the  vote  to  be 
cast  on  the  dire  emergency  supplen^ntal  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1991,  however, 
all  in  all,  this  too  is  now  must  pass  legislation 
as  it  pays  for  our  antiterrorist  expenses,  criti- 
cally needed  veterans'  costs  associated  with 
Desert  Storm,  funding  for  the  veterans'  disabil- 
ity COLA,  and  shortfalls  in  funding  for  unem- 
ployment insurarice  and  supplemental  security 
income.  The  emergency  bill  also  provides  \he 
funding  for  the  Presidents'  infant  mortality  ini- 
tiative, nuclear  waste  cleanup,  drought  relief, 
and  housing  programs.  Of  atisolutely  essential 
importance,  is  also  ttie  inclusion  of  an  expan- 
sion of  ttie  Export  Enhancement  Program 
[EEP]  which  is  critictU  to  our  GATT  negotia- 
tions, and  which  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
maintaining  our  international  grain  markets — 
virtually  every  bushel  of  wfieat  sold  this  year 
has  been  under  EEP.  At  a  time  when  our 
grain  prices  are  at  record  lows,  we  need  all 
ttie  assistarKe  we  can  secure  in  order  to  inv 
prove  prices.  According  to  ttie  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Increase  in  EEP 
funding  should  have  no  negative  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget,  since  the  sllghtiy  higher 
martlet  prices  this  expansion  will  cause,  will 
reduce  the  Federal  Govemmenfs  exposure  to 
deficiency  payment  costs. 

I  am  also  pleased  ttiat  this  emergency  t)*ll 
will  disallow  some  pork  barrel  spending  which 
has  crept  into  our  Federal  budget  in  the  past, 
such  as  the  Lawrence  Welk  home  project 

I  EUT)  frustrated  and  angry,  tiowever,  over 
ttie  President's  demand  that  very  modest  as- 
sistance to  dairy  farmers  be  left  out  of  this 
particular  bill  In  order  to  avoid  having  ttie  en- 
tire legislation  vetoed.  We  have  an  absolute 
dire  emergency  among  the  family  dairy  farms 
in  this  country  and  immediate  action  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  avoid  losing  large  nunrt>ers 
of  producers.  Last  year,  Presklent  Bush 
threatened  to  veto  any  farm  bill  which  corv 
tained  two-tiered  dairy  pricing  system — an  ap- 
proach wtiich  would  have  guaranteed  a 
$13.20  price  for  family  dairy  farmers  wtvle  ac- 
tually saving  ttie  taxpayers  money.  Now  we 
find  that  It  is  unacceptable  to  the  White  House 
to  include  ttie  stiort-term  assistance  necessary 
to  tide  dairy  farmers  over  until  USDA  can 
complete  its  recommendatk}ns  on  signifKant 
changes  in  ttie  dairy  program.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  fundamental  distortion  of  national 
priorities  for  ttie  President  to  insist  that  this  bill 
give  him  some  leaway  in  providing  financial 
assistance  to  Jordan,  txjt  virtually  nothing  is 
done  to  give  assistance  to  our  own  American 
family  dairy  industry. 

While  we  have  met  a  dead  erxJ  in  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  immediate  relief  to  dairy  farm- 
ers in  ttiis  particular  legislation,  I  wi*  continue 
to  do  all  in  my  power  as  a  Member  of  ttie 
House  Livestock  and  Dairy  Subcommitlee  to 
push  for  changes  in  the  Dairy  Program  wtiich 
wil  aHow  for  a  decent  return  to  famiy  dairy 
farmers. 

While  I  have  not  seconcHjuessed  the  Presi- 
denfs  handKng  of  the  guH  war,  and  in  fact. 
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commend  him  for  some  things  wtiich  were 
very  well  done,  I  do  also  want  to  express  my 
frusti-ation  that  the  war  strategy  has  involved 
more  financial  £issistance  to  the  Nations  of  ttie 
Middle  East  regk>n  ttian  I  t)elieve  is  necessary 
or  appropriate,  especially  given  the  miserable 
State  of  the  Federal  budget  and  the  unmet 
needs  of  our  own  people.  I  am  hopeful  that 
once  ttiese  war  expenses  are  tiehind  us,  ttiat 
our  Nation  will  turn  its  attention  to  the  enor- 
nx>us  backlog  of  domestic  problems  we  cur- 
rentiy  face — from  the  farm-ranch  economy  and 
health  care  to  educatton,  economic  develop- 
ment, veterans,  senior  citizen,  and  envirorv 
mental  needs. 
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Mrs.  COLLINS  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  celebratkxi  of  women's  history  month 
and  the  cessation  of  the  war  in  ttie  gulf  and 
to  commend  ttie  admiratjie  women  who  have 
served  in  ttie  military  during  ttiese  trying  times 
and  throughout  ttie  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
women  wtx>  left  their  ctiikjren,  husbands,  and 
lives  behind  to  proudly  represent  this  great  de- 
nx>cracy  and  face  down  ttie  heinous  dictator, 
Saddam  Hussein,  deserve  ttie  utmost  respect. 

Never  before  In  an  armed  conflict  have 
ttiere  been  so  many  women  in  ttie  t>atUefiekJ 
arena.  An  example  to  ttie  entire  country,  ttiese 
women  in  two  well-documented  cases  were 
asked  to  leave  newtxxn  babies  behind  to  free 
Kuwait.  An  extreme  example,  but  one  ttiat 
nonetheless  captures  the  spirit  of  these 
women. 

Six  percent  of  ttie  American  forces  in  ttie 
gulf  were  women;  approximately  32,700  sol- 
diers wtiose  inestimable  bravery  and  sacrifice 
have  made  us  proud.  I  tiold  in  ttie  highest  es- 
teem ttie  women  who  represented,  and  in  a 
few  tragk:  cases,  gave  ttieir  lives  for  our  coun- 
try. Never  t>efore  tiave  women  heW  so  many 
vital  positions  in  ttie  armed  services.  Serving 
in  positions  from  tank  maintenance  to  heli- 
copter pifoting  to  doctor  arxJ  nurse,  we  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  fighting  forces  of  our 
country. 

In  January  1  received  a  letter  from  a  corv- 
stituent  whose  moltier,  now  60,  has  been  an 
Army  Reserve  nurse  for  ttie  past  13  years. 
Her  unit  was  called  up  to  report  ttie  day  before 
Ttianksgiving.  Ttie  letter  and  article  were  very 
moving,  descnbing  ttie  many  people  depend- 
ent on  ttiis  matiiarch  of  an  extended  family. 
Her  dedKation  to  country,  spirit,  and  fove  for 
all  ttwse  around  her  are  exemplary.  Tttank 
you,  Nancy  Dunwell,  for  your  correspondence, 
and  ttiank  you,  Jeannine  Dahl,  for  your  sennce 
to  your  country. 

Women  have  in  many  ways  been  ttie  back- 
txxie  of  our  military  forces  since  ttie  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  tradition  of  women  In  ttie 
military,  both  in  supporting  roles  and  as  serv- 
\ce  members,  goes  t>ack  to  ttw  founding  of 
ttiis  great  Nation.  Women  have  served  as 
nurses,  undercover  and  saboteur  agents, 
seamsbvsses  and  cooks. 
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There  are  women  who  have  disguised 
themselves  as  male  sokiers,  and  occasionally 
as  marines,  until  medical  attention  when 
wounded  found  ttiem  out.  I  applaud  ttieir  te- 
nacity and  pfoneering  spirit  which  has  led  to 
ttie  fijil  incorporation  of  women  in  today's  mili- 
tary. Some  of  the  numerous  women  wt»  dn- 
guised  ttiemselves  as  men  are  Molly  Piteher— 
no  one  knows  her  true  klentity — wtx>  served  in 
a  primarily  nursing  capacity,  but  when  in  1778 
she  discovered  a  gun  position  ttiat  had  ceased 
firing  on  ttie  British,  stie  acted  as  gunner  and 
rammer  until  a  replacement  arrived.  There 
were  ottiers;  In  ttie  War  of  1812,  Lucy  Brewer, 
a.k.a.  George  Baker,  served  aboard  ttie 
U.S.S.  Constitution  for  3  years,  and  was  later 
to  be  acknowledged  by  ttie  Marine  Corps  as 
ttie  first  giri  marine. 

There  is  also  the  famous  case  of  Dr.  Mary 
Wjilker,  one  of  the  first  female  physkaans  in 
ttie  country.  Stie  is  ttie  only  woman  to  ever  re- 
ceive ttie  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  It 
was  tendered  in  recognition  of  ttie  many  years 
spent  volunteering  for  the  Army  in  various 
medkxU  capacities,  atthough  her  gender  pre- 
cluded her  official  recognition  as  a  medical  of- 
fKer. 

Chrone  manpower  shortages  occaskxied 
ttie  first  use  of  women  in  ttie  military.  In  1898. 
during  ttie  Spanish-American  War,  1,500 
women  were  nurses  under  a  civilian  contract 
after  an  epidemk;  of  typhoid  fever  swept  the 
Army.  This  led  to  ttw  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
1901,  witti  ttie  Navy  Corps  foNowing  suit  in 
1908. 

Women  were  more  fully  utilized  during  ttie 
two  Work)  Wars,  witti  Wortd  War  II  seeing  ttie 
first  class  of  female  officers.  In  1948  Congress 
passed  ttie  Women's  Armed  Sennces  Act.  But 
ttils  dkj  not  ensure  equality.  It  was  not  until  ttie 
seventies  and  ttie  newly  AN  Volunteer  Force 
had  dHfculty  recruiting  enough  men  ttiat  real 
equality  began.  Sfowty  many  restiictions  wvere 
lifted  and  even  ttie  gates  of  ttie  Academies 
were  opened. 

Fresh  in  our  memories  are  ttie  two  women 
wtio  were  prisoners  of  war  and  ttie  six  vvtw 
gave  ttieir  lives  in  the  gulf.  Casualties  may 
have  t>een  limited,  but  one  life  tost  is  one  life 
too  many.  Let  ttiem  tie  an  inspiration  to  we  at 
home  wtio  still  need  to  fight  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity arxj  equal  rights. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WHITTLE  COM- 
MUNICATIONS' CHANNEL  ONE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Whilito  Commu- 
nications, which  is  based  in  nnry  dBtrict  in 
KnoxviNe,  TN,  introduced  an  exciting  and  inno- 
vative education  program  last  year. 

Ttie  program  is  called  "Channel  One."  It 
brings  by  television  a  12-minute  news  report 
into  school  classrooms  across  ttie  country. 
Despite  some  opposition.  WhMte's  Channel 
One  tias  tieen  a  great  success. 

Now,  more  than  7,000  schools  have  de- 
cided to  receive  ttie  program,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  more  schools  signing  up  appew  fa- 
vorabte. 
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In  a  time  when  government  budgets  are 
tight.  Whittle  shows  that  the  private  sector  can 
make  a  signficant  contritxjtion  to  education. 
Schools  agreeing  to  show  ttw  Channel  One 
program  receive  video  equipment  and  satellite 
and  cable  hooiojps.  Otherwise,  many  of  these 
sdwois  would  probably  never  otitain  ttiis  kind 
of  equipmenL 

Chris  Whittle,  the  founder  of  Whittle  Com- 
municaiions.  has  stwwn  great  acumen  arxj  vi- 
sion in  developing  ttie  idea  of  Channel  One.  It 
demonstrates  his  strong  conYnitment  to  edu- 
catioa 

I  am  very  pleased  to  know  Chris  Whittle 
personaHy  and  am  proud  to  count  him  as  one 
of  my  constituents  and  friends.  I  cor)gratulate 
him  on  an  outstandng  first  year  and  wish  him 
continued  success  wilh  Ctiannel  One. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  article  from  ttie 
March  5  USA  Today  appear  in  tt>e  Recx>rd. 
[Prom  the  USA  Today.  Mar.  5. 1991] 

Dbspttb  Static,  Channel  One  Has  Strono 

PmsT  Year 

(Mr.  Michelle  Healy) 

Chaonel  One,  the  controversial  news  show 
beamed  to  students  in  classrooms,  marks  its 
first  anniversary  today  still  chased  by  critics 
while  closint:  in  on  Its  marketing  goals. 

The  12-minttt«  show,  which  critics  say 
force-feeda  teenagers  two  minutes  of  com- 
mercials, now  has  7.065  schools  signed  up  for 
standard  three-year  contracts,  says  Gary 
Bells,  spokesman  for  the  show's  producer. 
Knoxville.  Tenn.-based  Whittle  Communica- 
tiona. 

One  of  those  schools  faces  a  new  challenge. 
In  a  move  that  could  come  In  another  two 
weeks,  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education  plans  to  withhold  state  alloca- 
tions from  San  Jose's  Overfelt  High  School 
equal  to  the  two  minutes  students  spend 
watching  commercials  each  day.  Overfelt 
was  the  state's  first  public  school  to  sign  on 
for  Channel  One,  defying  an  order  from  su- 
perintendent of  instruction  Bill  Honig, 

William  L.  Rttkeyser.  special  assistant  to 
Honlg.  says  the  school  stands  to  forfeit  be- 
tween 130.000  and  SSO.OOO. 

Challenges  notwithstanding.  Channel  One 
is  within  Bight  of  its  first-year  goal  of  sign- 
ing up  8.000  schools.  Bel  is  says. 

ScluMls  aay  Channel  One  keeps  students 
current  with  news,  and  they're  attracted  as 
well  by  the  SSO.OOO  Channel  One  equipment 
package— TVs.  two  VCRs.  satellite  dish  and 
cable  wiring— for  any  school  that  signs  up. 

At  Desert  View  tfiddle  School  in  El  Paso, 
students  use  the  equipment  to  produce 
Desert  View  Channel  One.  an  In-house  news 
■how. 

And  at  Overfelt,  teachers  use  the  equip- 
ment to  develop  a  staff  training  program. 

With  finances  as  tight  as  they  are,  "there's 
DO  way  the  state  of  California  would  have 
bought  me  the  TVs,  cabling  and  equipment 
to  do  this."  says  Overfelt  principal  Elias 
Chamorro.  The  deal  provides  "sm  incredible 
amount  of  iMneflts  .  .  .  at  no  cost  to  us." 

Increasing  numt>ers  of  school  officials  seem 
toagree- 

The  School  District  of  Philadelptiia— the 
natloo'8  fifth  largest— last  month  gave 
achools  the  OK  to  sign  up. 

"There  Mema  to  be  tremendous  interest." 
aay*  spokeamaa  Wlllam  C.  Thompson. 

"They  realise  that  children  generally  do 
not  watch  news.  That  the  progammlng  here 
la  of  high  quality,  and  that  by  using  the 
tedmolocT.  we're  creating  a  technology 
blghway"  to  other  educational  program- 
ming. Ite  says. 
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But  dthers  say  the  program  forces  a  cap- 
tive, inipressionable  audience  to  sit  through 
commercials  for  products  such  as  Gillette  ra- 
zors. Trident  grum  and  Dorito  tortilla  chips. 

"The  prime  Intent  is  to  use  the  public 
schoolsito  sell  a  product  and  we  are  opimsed 
to  that.f '  says  Arnold  Fege,  National  PTA. 

New  Vork  and  Rhode  Island  have  banned 
public  School  contracts  with  the  show.  Call- 
fomia'a  Honig  has  told  schools  that  signing 
up  violates  the  state's  constitution.  Honig 
says  OMerfelt  is  selling  time  bought  by  tax- 
payers }y  contracting  for  the  newscast  and 
commei  cials. 

Responds  Overfelt  principal  Chamorro: 
"We've  e:one  tlirough  local  legal  counsels  and 
they've!  assured  us  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing illegal." 

The  Oallfomia  cliallenge  is  but  one  blem- 
ish on  Channel  One's  first-year  &ice.  Others: 

Albert  Shanker.  president  of  the  American 
Federaion  of  Teachers,  resigned  firom  Whit- 
tle's high  profile  Council  of  Advisers  in  Octo- 
ber, sa^ng  he  accepted  the  position  in  order 
to  be  a  ^atchdog  for  education. 

But  h^s  involvement  appeared  to  some  as 
an  endt>r8ement,  says  APT  spokeswoman 
Kate  Niattos.  "To  clariftr  that,  he  stepped 
off."      1 

Skepticism  reigns  alx>ut  the  number  of 
schools  Bigmed. 

"They  say  they  have  7.000  schools,  but  has 
anyone  seen  a  list  of  school  names?"  asks 
Gary  M^rx,  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

Bells  showed  USA  TODAY  a  copy  of  the 
list  at  the  paper's  request;  checks  with  a 
dozen  randomly  picked  schools  showed  all 
were  reielving  or  about  to  receive  the  show. 

A  bo^ott  of  Channel  One  by  students  at 
North  Mlgh  School.  Fargo.  N.D..  late  last 
year  lasted  only  two  days,  but  student  com- 
plaints nbout  the  show's  quality  still  exist, 
says  principal  Ed  Rajrmond. 

"It's  Still  being  shown,  but  not  very  many 
are  walKhlng, "  Raymond  says.  "It's  suited 
for  Junior  high,  not  senior  high." 

Supp(^ters  believe  Channel  One's  presence 

le  Persian  Gulf  war  proved  its  value. 

made  students  more  ttian  aware." 

L.  Herron,   Principal.   Trezevant 

lool.  Memphis. 

)1  One  executive  producer  Cynthia 
says  the  war  "really  focused"  her 
staffs  sense  of  responsibility:  "We  are  the 
way  many  kids  are  learning  about  (war)." 

Educational  benefits  like  these  are  worth 
the  tra^e-off  with  commercials,  some  say. 

Like  Sny  teclmology.  "this  is  a  tool,"  says 
Philad^phia's  Thompson.  "We  have  the  faith 
in  our  ieachers  to  use  the  tool.  We  control 
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Mr. 
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Friday.  March  22. 1991 

F  SH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  my  fa- 
(Ofmer  Representative  Hamilton  Fish, 
away  January  18,  I  have  been 
touctiedlby  ttie  many  gknving  tributes  paid  him 
by  so  many  friends  arxl  admirers.  Particularly 
meaningful  was  the  special  order  Felyuary  5, 
organize  d  by  Mr.  GiuyiAN  and  Mr.  Rangel  in 
which  s^ral  Members  pakj  tnbute  to  my  fa- 
ttier. 
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My  fattterj  was  a  founder  of  ttie  American 
Legion  and  a  loyal  member  all  his  life,  so  it 
was  fitting  that  this  fine  organization  pay  trib- 
ute to  Hrt\.  The  remarks  of  Michael  J. 
Kogutek,  plist  national  commander  of  ttie 
American  Legion,  do  so  admiratily  £uid  give  us 
insight  into  the  legkKi's  founding  and  the  prep- 
aration of  th9  preamble  to  its  constitution.  I  am 
grateful  to  Oommander  Kogutek,  and  insert  his 
remarks  into  the  Congresskjnal  Record. 

REMARKS  or  Michael  J.  Kooutek  at  Memo- 
rial Services  for  Hon.  Hamilton  Pish, 
West  PouIt.  NY.  January  26. 1991 
I  rise  on  tjhis  very  sad  occasion  as  the  ofil- 
cial  representative  of  national  commander 
Bob  Turner]  and  all  of  the  more  than  three 
million  members  of  the  American  Legion,  to 
pay  tribute  [to  our  comrade  who  was  one  of 
our  last  sui^rivlng  founders  .  .  .  the  honor- 
able Hamiltbn  Fish. 

Among  hi^  many  accomplishments  during 
a  truly  remarkable  life  that  spanned  the 
equally  remarkable  modern  history  of  this 
country,  perhaps  the  one  he  was  the  most 
proud  of  wa^  his  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
American  liegion  at  the  close  of  World  War 
One  in  1919. 1 

After  a  distinguished  period  of  service  with 
the  American  Exi)edltionary  forces  in 
France,  whore  he  commanded  a  mostly  black 
volunteer  unit  of  New  York's  SOOth  infantry 
regiment  .  j  .  and  during  which  he  won  the 
silver  star  knd  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
for  gallantry  .  .  .  Hamilton  Fish  was  among 
those  visionary  men  who  saw  the  needs  they 
and  their  fellow  veterans  would  face  upon  re- 
turn home.  The  need  for  continuing  medical 
care,  the  n^d  for  Jobs,  housing  .  .  .  and  the 
need  to  keef?  America  strong  and  free,  both 
within  and  without. 

In  May  o^  1919,  Hamilton  Fish  was  one  of 
those  gathered  at  the  St.  Louis  Caucus,  to 
continue  thie  planning  and  discussions  that 
had  taken  ^lace  in  Paris.  As  you  all  know, 
the  result  was  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion.  Yes,  Hamilton  Fish  was  there  at  the 
birth  of  this  great  organization.  Not  only 
was  he  ther^,  but  he  was  an  architect  of  this 
organization  by  his  coauthorship  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Legion's  constitution  .  .  .  the 
statement  pf  principles  and  ideals  which 
have  guide!  the  American  Legion  for  72 
years. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  a  bit 
about  Just  ]4ow  that  preamble  came  to  being, 
and  the  im|>ortant  part  he  played.  The  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  a  letter  Hamilton 
Fish  wrote  to  a  Legion  staff  member  in  1947: 
"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  accurate 
statement  liegardlng  the  formulation  of  the 
preamble  has  ever  lieen  published  as  far  as  I 
know.  Briefly.  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  dbtft  the  constitution  at  the  St. 
Louis  Caucus.  The  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee was  autborized  to  appoint  a  sub-commit- 
tee to  draw  up  the  preamble.  He  appointed 
me  as  chairtian  of  a  committee  of  three— the 
two  others  to  be  appointed  by  me  from  the 
committee  On  the  constitution. 

"I  appointed  Col.  John  C.  Greenway.  who 
fought  witH  the  rough  riders  during  the 
Spanish  Wai  and  was  a  colonel  in  world  war 
one.  He  wa^  a  Yale  athlete  and  a  successful 
engineer  frokn  Arizona.  Mr.  George  N.  Davis, 
who  was  thpn  of  Portland,  Oregon,  later  of 
Wilmington]  Delaware,  was  the  other. 

"The  preafnble  was  written  entirely  by  the 
three  members  of  the  8ut>-commlttee.  We  vir- 
tually lockSd  ourselves  in  the  room  for  16 
hours  and  wrote  and  re-wrote  the  preamble, 
each  one  of  us  contributing  certain  parts.  I 
submitted  tM  final  draft  to  the  committee 
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on  the  constitution  which  accept«d  It  with- 
out any  change  whatever.  It  was  then  adopt- 
ed by  the  St.  Louis  caucus  in  exactly  the 
same  form." 

Well,  so  masterful  was  that  expression  of 
the  Legion's  reason  for  being  and  character 
that  the  document  has  never  required  alter- 
ation except  for  one  single  letter — when  the 
word  in  the  phrase  "great  war"  was  changed 
to  "wars"  after  World  War  Two. 

I  would  like  to  read  that  short  preamble  to 
you,  for  its  words  ...  far  better  than  mine 
.  .  .  say  so  much  about  the  man  who  wrote 
them: 

"For  God  and  country,  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  following  purposes:  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law 
and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one 
hundred  percent  Americanism:  to  preseve 
the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  associa- 
tions in  the  great  wars;  to  inculcate  a  sense 
of  individual  obligation  to  the  community, 
state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of 
both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace 
and  good-will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, Creedom  and  democracy;  to  consecrate 
and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devo- 
tion to  mutual  helpfulness." 

During  his  distingruished  25  years  as  a  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  his  native  New 
York,  Hamilton  Fish  kept  those  lofty  ideals 
uppermost  as  he  worked  tirelessly  as  a 
champion  of  veterans  rights  and  benefits. 

One  of  the  flrst  bills  he  introduced  in  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  return  of  the  remains 
of  an  unknown  soldier  from  France  to  be  in- 
terred in  Arlington  Cemetery.  It  was  the  last 
piece  of  congressional  legislation  signed  by 
an  ailing  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Hamil- 
ton Fish  was  designated  to  place  the  only 
wreath  on  the  then  new  tomb  of  the  un- 
known soldier  in  a  massive  ceremony  at  Ar- 
lington on  November  11, 1921. 

Now,  70  years  later,  Hamilton  Fish  is  laid 
to  rest  as  a  soldier  not  unknown  .  .  .  but  one 
known  f^  and  wide  ...  as  soldier,  states- 
man, veteran,  patriot ...  a  comrade,  found- 
er, and  honorary  past  national  conunander  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Hamilton  Fish  leaves  a  legacy  each  and 
every  legionnaire  has  and  will  always  con- 
tinue. When  we  recite  at  the  beginning  of 
each  of  our  meetings,  the  words  he  so  care- 
fully crafted  to  guide  us  in  our  devotion  to 
mutual  helpfulness  and  our  service  to  God 
and  country.  He  served  his  country  well. 
Now,  he  serves  God. 


PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  7 


HON.  FOime  PEH  STARK 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  lor  far  too  long 
we  have  not  taken  seriously  erxxjgh  the  txx- 
geoning  threat  of  nudear  non-proliferation.  In 
the  Middto  East,  the  subcontinent  the  Koreas 
and  elsewtiere,  there  is  ttw  growing  possit)ility 
of  regional  nudear  wars.  Until  recently  Iraq's 
efforts  were  the  most  threatening.  I  hope  tttat 
the  setbacks  we  have  dealt  Bagtidad  do  not 
distract  us  from  addressing  the  prottferatk>n 
problem  in  its  many  other  kx:atk>ns. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Operatran  Desert  Storm, 
let  us  seize  the  moment  and  act  once  and  for 
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all  to  securely  tighten  international  export  con- 
trols on  goods  and  technology  useful  for  mak- 
ing the  Bomb.  India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  South  Africa  all  reded  heavily 
on  ttie  assistance  of  Western  companies  to 
advance  their  nuclear  weapons  programs.  We 
need  to  put  an  end  to  this  proliferatk>n  profit- 
eering. 

For  the  last  6  days,  I  have  placed  into  the 
Congressional  Record  case  studies  of  for- 
eign firms  selling  nuclear  equipment  mate- 
rials, technology,  or  dual-use  items— without 
the  proper  safeguards— to  Saddam  Hussein. 
Today,  our  last  day  t)efore  the  Easter  recess, 
I  will  enter  Into  the  Record  the  seventh  in  the 
series  of  this  "Dirty  Dozen." 

To  help  stop  the  kinds  of  activities  descrit>ed 
in  these  case  studies,  I  have  introduced  the 
Nuclear  NorvProliferation  Enforcenwnt  Act 
(H.R.  830).  This  legislation  woukj  put  import 
sanctkxis  on  foreign  firms  found  furthering  the 
spread  of  nudear  weapons  to  developing 
countries.  The  bill  has  22  cosponsors  and  the 
support  of  leading  experts  in  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferatk>n  field. 

Twelve  Foreign  Firms  Reportedly  En- 
gaged In  Nuclear  Weapons-Related 
Trade  with  Iraq 

firm  7:  leybold  ag  (germany) 
Leybold  AG,  formerly  Leyt)old-Heraeus 
GmbH,  is  a  German  industrial  manufactur- 
ing firm  of  approximately  5000  employees 
that  does  contract  work  for  Europe's 
URENCO  nuclear  consortium.  In  mid-lSOS, 
Iraq  acquired  a  high  temperature  smelting 
furnace  worth  approximately  J7.5  million 
£rom  the  company.  The  furnace  was  one  of 
three  sold  by  Leyl>old  to  an  unnamed  Ger- 
man company  (possibly  Export-Union), 
which  exiMrted  the  equipment  to  Iraq.  A 
spokesman  for  the  company  said  that  no  ex- 
port permit  was  required  for  the  equipment 
Ijecause  it  was  "a  purely  domestic  trans- 
action." Leytwld  apparently  also  sold  vacu- 
um pumiw  and  non-corrosive  valves  for  Iraq's 
uranium  enrichment  program.  In  1967, 
Leybold  was  investigated  by  the  German 
government  for  illegally  exporting  to  Paki- 
stan plans  for  building  a  nuclear  facility 
that  could  be  used  to  make  nuclear  weapons. 


SOUTHWICK  GIRLS'  BASKETBALL 
TEAM.  BEST  SEASON  EVER 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Southwick  High  School  Girts'  Baskett>all  Team 
for  ttieir  nwst  successful  season  in  school  his- 
tory. 

Led  t>y  Ail-American,  Rebecca  Lotw,  the 
Rams  of  Soulftwick  finished  secorxj  In  ttie 
State  tournament  k>sing  to  powerful  North  At- 
tleboro.  No  Southwick  team  had  ever  ad- 
vanced to  the  State  final  before.  Ms.  Lobo  fin- 
ished her  career  with  2,710  points,  a  Ktessa- 
chusetis  high  school  record.  Ms.  Lobo  vmH  at- 
terxl  the  University  of  Connecticut  next  "year 
and  we  wish  tier  continued  success. 

Eartier  this  week,  I  had  ttie  pleasure  of 
meeting  Ms.  Lobo  and  ottier  students  from 
Southwick  High  School  who  were  visiting  ttie 
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Capitol.  I  was  very  impressed  with  their  sirv 
cere  interest  in  the  legislative  process. 

The  Southwick  Hi^  School  Girts'  Basketbal 
Team  has  fxo\ien  orwe  again  what  tiard  work 
and  dedicatkMi  can  bring.  I  am  sure  that  this 
first  appearance  in  a  State  final  will  not  be 
ttieir  last 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  DANIEL 
HANSON.  SR. 


J. 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febnjary  1. 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Hanson,  Sr..  retired  after  23 
years  of  servwe  with  ttw  American  Road  and 
Transportation  BuiWers  Associatkxi.  From  his 
first  involvement  in  transportatkxi  as  tt»e  first 
city  traffic  engineer  of  Peoria,  IL.  through  his 
1 5-year  tenure  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
American  Road  and  Transportatkxi  BuiWers 
Association,  and  finally  as  president  of  tfiat  or- 
ganization for  his  final  2  years  of  service,  he 
has  assisted  this  Natkxi  buiM  and  rebuikl  the 
surface  transportatkxi  system. 

Dan  was  a  voting  member  of  the  Nalkxtal 
Advisory  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control 
Devk:es,  and  he  currently  serves  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  Adv^ory  Committee  on 
Traffic  Safety  as  vk;e  diairman.  It  was  Dan 
Hanson's  efforts  thai  made  the  1982  Federal 
motor  fuels  user  fee,  a  fee  entirety  dedk;ated 
to  transportation  spending,  increase  a  reality. 
For  ttvs  effort,  Dan  Hanson  received  CIT 
Corp.'s  "Retxjikling  America  Award."  Dan  was 
nfK>st  recently  horxired  as  ttw  private  sector 
winner  of  the  ARTBA  Award. 

Among  ottier  associatk>ns,  Dan  Hanson  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Transportaten  Advi- 
sory Courral,  wtvch  he  originally  founded,  the 
AmerKan  Society  of  Assodatkin  Executives, 
and  the  ENO  FourxJabon  for  Transportation's 
Board  of  Consultams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  commending  my  dear  friend.  Mr.  Dan  Harv 
son.  It  is  with  great  resped  and  pride  that  I 
salute  ttie  outstanding  adiievements  and  con- 
tritxjtions  of  Dan  Hanson. 

ARTBA's  President  Emerttub  Retirbs 

After  23  years  of  service  with  the  American 
Road  and  Transportation  Builders  Associa- 
tion, Daniel  J.  Hanson,  Sr.,  retired  on  Fet>- 
ruary  1  of  tills  year. 

Hanson  joined  the  association,  then  known 
as  the  American  Road  Builders  Association, 
in  1968  as  deputy  executive  vice  president,  a 
post  he  held  until  1973.  From  1973  through 
1968  he  served  as  the  association's  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  He  has  served  the  last  two 
years  as  ARTBA  president  emeritus. 

During  his  term  as  ARTBA  president,  Dan 
Hanson  was  one  of  the  transportation  con- 
struction industry's  leading  advocates  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  a  frequent  expert 
witness  l>efore  Congressional  committees 
and  a  speaker  at  numerous  professional  con- 
ferences and  association  meetings. 

In  the  mid-70B,  Hanson  helped  organise  the 
American  Transportation  Advisory  Council 
(ATAC),  an  ARTBA-sponsored  permanent 
Washington  coalition  of  nearly  80  national 
organisations  and  firms  concerned  with  the 
ftiture    of    transportation    Is    the    United 
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states.  As  ATAC  "quarterback,"  he  led  ef- 
forts that  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
three  widely-circulated  ATAC  reiwrts  on  the 
nation's  transportation  capital  needs. 

A  participant  in  many  Congressional  bat- 
tles over  federal  highway  funding  for  trans- 
portation development,  in  19B2  Dan  Hanson 
helped  gamer  Industry  support  for  a  proposal 
by  then  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Drew  Lewis  to  increase  the  federal  motor 
ftiels  user  fee  by  flve-cents-per-gallon.  This 
effort  was  successful  only  after  a  long  fought 
battle.  In  recognition  of  his  work,  in  1985 
Hanson  was  honored  as  the  first  private-sec- 
tor recipient  of  the  CTT  Corporation's  "Re- 
building America  Award." 

Since  assuming  his  role  as  the  associa- 
tion's president  emeritus.  Hanson  has  con- 
centrated his  efforts  on  legislative  activities 
and  coordination  of  ATAC  events.  He  also 
served  as  the  ARTBA  representative  to  the 
"Transportation  2020"  Advisory  Committee 
on  Highway  Policy. 

Before  Joining  ARTBA,  Hanson  spent  16 
years  in  the  traffic  engineering  field.  He  was 
the  first  city  traffic  engineer  for  Peoria,  HI. 
In  1958,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  national 
"Getting  Results  Through  Engineering" 
award  presented  by  the  Association  of  Cas- 
ualty and  Surety  Companies. 

As  trafnc  commissioner  for  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo.,  Hanson  coordinated  the  high- 
way and  trafflc  engineering  activities  of  the 
county's  97  incorporated  cities,  towns  and 
villages. 

For  over  three  years  he  was  deputy  direc- 
tor for  traffic  engineering  ad  operations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia's  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic,  where  he  received  an 
oustandlng  performance  rating  from  the  D.C. 
government. 

Long  active  in  urban  planning  and  high- 
way organliatlons,  Hanson  served  for  many 
years  on  conmiittees  of  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board,  National  Safety  Council,  Insti- 
tute of  Traffic  Engineers.  National  Joint 
Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control  De- 
vices and  Transportation  Research  Board. 

He  was  a  voting  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Control  Devices  and  is  a  past  chairman  of 
the  Washington,  D.C,  "Road  Gang."  He  cur- 
rently serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Traffic  Safety. 

Dan  Hanson  has  belonged  to  the  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives,  the  ENO 
Foundation  for  Transportation's  Board  of 
Consultants,  the  Institute  of  Transportation 
Bnglneen,  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Boya  Club  and  the  Kenwood  Golf  ft  Country 
Club. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  HI.,  Dan  attended  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  he  earned  a 
bachelor's  and  a  master's  degree  in  civil  en- 
gineering. He  is  a  registered  professional  en- 
gineer in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Dan  and  his  wife  "Moe"  reside  in  Washing- 
ton D.C.  and  have  two  children,  Polly  and 
Duke. 

Dan  plans  to  continue  this  work  in  the 
transporution  Qeld  as  a  legislative  consult- 
ant. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRfcUTE  TO  RUTH  ANN  PLASS 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  "tBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  trittute  to  an  outstarxling  irxjividual,  Ms. 
Ruth  Ann  Plass.  Ms.  Plass  has  tieen  selected 
by  the  ra  Township  Sesquicentennial  Commit- 
tee to  receive  the  committee's  Community 
Service  Award  for  1 991 . 

Ms.  Plass  was  chosen  for  this  recognition 
t)ecaus*  of  her  numerous  contributions  to  her 
community.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  her  commitment 
and  her  giving  nature  that  she  has  been  se- 
lected to  receive  this  horx>r. 

After  29  years  of  dedicated  service,  Ms. 
Plass  rttired  from  the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  Fair 
Haven  pn  August  first  of  last  year.  In  keeping 
with  h«  giving  nature,  she  added  her  own 
unique  itouch  to  this  position.  When  chikjren 
came  irito  the  post  office  Ms.  Plass  would  give 
ttiem  their  "mail",  which  consisted  of  cookies 
or  other  goodies.  Needless  to  say,  she  erv 
deared  herself  to  all  the  chikJren  by  this  gener- 
osity. 

Ms.  plass,  formerly  Ms.  Ruth  Ann  Perry, 
served  her  community  in  many  ottier  ways  as 
well.  She  was  chairperson  of  the  Red  Feattier 
Drive— Itie  equivalent  of  today's  United  Way— 
for  15  years  and  was  awarded  their  "Out- 
standing Citizen  Award"  in  1960.  During  Workj 
War  II,  Che  worked  on  Red  Cross  blood  drives 
and  on  the  Ira  Township  War  Chest  for  the 
benefit  of  ttiose  in  military  servk^  who  woukj 
soon  be  returning  hon>e.  She  served  on  the 
Ira  Township  Planning  Commisskxi  for  6  years 
and  on  ttie  Board  of  Review  for  the  last  20 
years. 

For  these  many  years  Ms.  Plass  has  helped 
to  define  the  character  of  her  comrrxjnity.  She 
does  more  ttian  foltow.  Her  scope  is  broader 
ttian  herself.  Her  energy  and  compasskxi 
touch  altiers  and  indeed  help  to  shape  tt)eir 
lives.  S^  shares  her  warmth  with  her  entire 
corrvnu^ity. 

I  am  honored  to  recognize  Ms.  Plass  on  the 
How  of  the  House.  I  wish  her  and  her  husband 
of  40  years,  Harokj,  continued  peace,  k>ve, 
and  happiness. 


HC  NORING  DICKENS  COUNTY 

C]  NTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


Mr. 


HON.  BILL  SARPALIUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  March  22. 1991 


i  ARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  lice 
to  extend  congratulatkxis  to  tfte  citizens  of 
Dickens  County  who  are  celetxating  their  cen- 
tennial anniversary  in  April.  This  small  rural 
county,  with  a  populatkxi  of  2,600,  lias  devel- 
oped some  outstanding  names  in  the  rarK:hing 
industry  such  as  the  Spur  Headquarters,  Mat- 
ador and  the  Pitchfoik  Ranches. 

The  detemiinatwn  of  Dnkens  County  to 
succeed  in  rarwhing  and  farming  comes  at  a 
tme  wtBn  such  dedk:atk>n  serves  as  a  morale 
boost  for  ail  otfiers  involved  in  agriculture.  The 
agricuMvral  industry  is  one  of  those  fieMs  that 
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is  diffKult  tof  succeed  in  if  you  do  not  have  that 
extra  surge  of  inspiratron  ttiat  is  so  often  char- 
acteristK  of  jthe  people  of  Dnkens  County. 

Detenninftran  was  the  driving  force  behind 
the  establishment  of  Dickens  County,  when 
several  hardy  indivkjuals  chose  to  take  the 
road  less  traveled  whKh  led  to  the  taming  of 
the  njgged  south  plains  of  Texas.  Dnkens 
County  has  come  a  king  way  in  terms  of  living 
and  working  conditk>ns.  Settlers  forced  this 
once  unsetqed  territory  to  an  progressive  atti- 
tude that  sjbll  lives  in  the  spirit  of  Dickens 
County.       , 

In  today'd  Dnkens  County,  the  county  still 
remains  smfUl  in  populatk>n  and  tfie  mainstay 
of  tt>e  econ^>my  is  still  centered  around  famrv 
ing  and  raiiching,  just  as  it  was  100  years 
ago.  DKke^  County  has  a  populatk>n  of 
2,600  people,  and  ttieir  attitude  toward  innova- 
tive kleas  that  create  jobs  will  lead  to  popu- 
latkxi growth.  As  highly  urbanized  areas  be- 
come populatk>n  dense,  rural  areas  with  inno- 
vative kleas  will  offer  ttw  treasured  luxury  of 
space  whKh  will  become  increasingly  attrac- 
tive and  vaijabte.  Dckens'  spack>usness  is  a 
commodity  the  citizens  are  and  shouM  be 
proud  to  cat  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  Dkdtens  County  for  a  cen- 
tury of  excellence.  It  is  an  honor  to  represent 
Dk^ens  Co«nty  in  the  13th  Congressk>nal  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  JOHN  W. 
TOWNEfe  in  AND  THE  CREW  OF 
THE  US  8  "ROBERTS" 


HONl  RONAU)  K.  MAOfllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^day,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  Capt.  John  W.  Townes  III  and  the 
crew  of  thejU.S.S.  Roberts,  who  next  week  I 
will  have  t»|e  opportunity  to  wek»me  home 
from  a  touri  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  confNcL  This 
gukled  mis^le  frigate  is  homeported  at  the 
Naval  EducMon  and  Training  Center  (NETC), 
Newport,  Rl|  in  my  congressk>nal  district 

Last  August  15,  the  Roberts  and  its  crew 
departed  Newport  for  wtiat  turned  out  to  be  a 
7-month  toj^r  in  the  MkJdIe  East  A  primary 
misskm  of  tie  Roberts  was  boarding  foreign 
vessels  to  enforce  the  economic  bkx:kade  of 
Iraq.  This  ^ockade  was  to  be  one  of  ttie  key 
early  successes  of  the  allied  effort  to  drive  the 
Iraqi  Army  irom  Kuwait.  The  Roberts'  saikxs 
performed  their  t>kx:kade  duties  with  profes- 
skMiatism  and  a  true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gnUesome  destructk>n  inflcted  upon 
tliat  small  natkxi  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  wHh  f  dear  understarxing  that  the  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  dHf^ent  efforts,  one  of  whk:h  was  the 
fine  contrib(|k)n  of  the  Roberts  and  her  crew. 
The  bravery  and  setf-sacrifKe  of  these  saiors 
will  certainly  make  dntators  around  the  worM 
think  twice  before  engaging  in  aggresskxi. 

I  want  to  also  salute  the  families  of  the  Rob- 
erts' crew,  who  stood  t>y  so  courageously  as 
their  k>ved  ones  were  put  at  risk  halfway 
around  the  IworU.  In  fact  some  10  newborn 
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babies  in  the  Newport  area  await  the  return  of 
(alhers  they  have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  80 
tamilies  with  relatives  aboard  the  Roberts  de- 
serve our  recognition  for  giving  our  service- 
men something  to  look  forward  to  upon  their 
arrival  back  home. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FAIRNESS 
IN  HEALTH  INSURANCE  COV- 
ERAGE FOR  THE  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED ACT 


NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 
MONTH 


HON.  BimiR  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
Inform  my  colleagues  once  again  of  the  need 
to  establish  a  special  designatkin  for  Natkxial 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month  for  1991  and 
1992.  Representative  Bia  Lowery  has  once 
again  offered  his  proposal  to  do  so  and  I  am 
proud  to  join  him  as  his  original  cosponsor  of 
the  bin.  As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
we  have  successfully  approved  a  resolutkxi 
commemorating  f^ovember  as  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month  for  8  years  now  and  I  trust  that 
we  can  send  a  similar  bill  to  the  President  this 
summer. 

Why  are  we  still  promoting  puiilic  aware- 
ness of  Alzheimer's  disease?  The  awesome 
fact  is  ttiat  Alzheimer's  disease  affects  millions 
of  Americans.  Many  of  these  patients  become 
so  debilitated  that  they  require  total  care,  24 
hours  a  day,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  That 
means  tfw  lives  of  millk)ns  more  caregivers 
are  also  affected  by  this  horrible  disease. 

ServKes  such  as  adult  day  care,  in-home 
and  nursing  home  care,  respite  care,  and  legal 
and  firancial  counseling  can  lessen  the  phys- 
teal  and  financial  burden  for  families  and  other 
caregivers.  However,  these  services  are  ex- 
pensive and  are  usually  devek>ped  wften  the 
need  is  great  and  when  public  awareness  of 
Alzheimer's  deease  and  ottier  types  of  de- 
mentia Is  high.  Even  if  appropriate  services 
are  available  and  affordable,  families  may  still 
not  be  able  to  find  ttwm.  Ttiere  are  many  rea- 
sons why  this  can  be  the  case,  but  we  can  ad- 
dress one  large  problem  by  pronrtobng  public 
awareness  of  the  disease,  the  types  of  serv- 
ices available  to  victims,  and  possible  treat- 
ments. Heightened  public  interest  played  a 
large  part  In  achieving  $140  mlllk>n  of  Federal 
fundng  in  fiscal  year  1990  for  biomedical  re- 
search on  Alzheimer's  disease;  I  believe  our 
special  month  wil  encourage  widespread 
awareness  of  the  servKes  ttiat  are  already 
available  and  those  that  shoukj  be  devekjped. 

I  urge  my  coNeagues  to  join  me  In  cospon- 
soring  Congressman  Lowery's  resolution  to 
establish  November  1991  as  Natmnal  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  (Month. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing leglslatkxi  to  make  health  insurance 
coverage  more  affordable  and  available  to  mil- 
Kons  of  self-emptoyed  Americans,  their 
spouses,  and  deperwJenls  and  to  provide  for 
greater  fairness  in  ttie  Tax  Code. 

The  Fairness  In  Health  Insurarwe  Coverage 
for  the  Self-Emptoyed  Act  woukf  amend  the 
InterrwU  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  self- 
emptoyed  business  owners  to  deduct  the  fuN 
costs  of  health  irisurance  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Current  law  discriminates 
against  the  self-emptoyed  with  respect  to  the 
deductitiility  of  health  insurance  costs.  Em- 
ptoyers,  regardtess  of  the  legal  form  of  their 
business,  may  deduct  as  a  business  expertse 
the  costs  of  provking  health  insurance  to  their 
workers.  However,  owners  of  incorporated 
businesses  are  eligible  to  deduct  the  full 
amount  of  costs  for  their  own  health  insur- 
ance. In  contrast,  self-emptoyed  txisiness 
owners  are  alk>wed  a  deductton  of  only  25 
percent  for  ttwmselves,  ttieir  spouses,  and  de- 
pendents— a  gross  inequity  requiring  correc- 
tkxi.  Since  this  unfair  arKi  Inadequate  provi- 
sion  is  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  shouW  take  this  opportunity  to  ren>- 
edy  this  Inequality.  Accordingly,  the  legislatkxi 
I  propose  wouU  provide  for  the  full  deductibil- 
ity of  health  Insurance  costs  for  tfie  self-em- 
ptoyed. tfieir  spouses,  and  tfieir  dependents 
and  wouk)  make  such  a  deductton  permanent 
Tlvs  cftange  to  existing  law  wouM  ensure  ttiat 
the  self-emptoyed  couM  deduct  the  costs  of 
their  health  Insurance  annually  as  incorporated 
businesses  currently  do. 

Clearty,  current  law  is  d»criminatory  in  its 
treatment  of  self-emptoyed  business  owners 
as  it  relates  to  the  deductibiMy  of  health  insur- 
ance costs.  This  inequity  imposes  added  hard- 
ships on  self-emptoyed  businesses.  First,  it 
discourages  self-emptoyed  business  owners 
from  provkling  health  insurance  for  themselves 
and  their  families  t>ecause  of  ttie  enormous  fi- 
nancial burden  associated  with  obtaining  ade- 
quate coverage  at  a  reasonable  and  afford- 
able cost.  Firms  with  fewer  than  25  emptoy- 
ees,  many  of  wt«ch  are  untrKx>rporated.  pay 
on  average  tMtween  30  to  40  percent  higher 
premiums  than  txisinesses  with  more  than  25 
emptoyees.  The  Government  Accounting  Of- 
fice estimates  that  premiums  tor  these  small- 
est firms  are  growing  50  percent  faster  than 
those  for  larger  firms.  Second,  it  places  them 
at  a  d»advantage  in  attracting  and  retaining 
skilled  emptoyees  because  they  are  unable  to 
offer  handsome  and  competitive  benefits  pack- 
ages. Third,  the  lack  of  adequate  health  insur- 
ance coverage  leaves  both  self-emptoyed 
business  owners,  their  families,  and  their  env 
ptoyees  withoU  protectnn  against  disease,  Hl- 
ness,  and  disability  and  without  access  to  pre- 
ventive treatment,  placing  them  at  greater  risk 
of  exposure.  The  absence  of  these  indnnduals 
from  work— whether  for  brief  or  extended  peri- 
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ods  due  to  neglect  of  medeal  attentton  or  lack 
of  access  to  adequate  treatment— tends  to 
dnrupt  the  daly  operations  of  a  business  and 
couU  tfweaten  its  torigterm  ecorxwiic  viabMy. 

White  the  change  envistoned  by  tNs  inilte- 
tive  appears  minor,  Its  Impact  couU  be  stgnM- 
cant  for  It  has  the  potential  to  benefit  the 
roughly  three  milton  full-  and  part-time  seH- 
emptoyed  Americans  who  are  estimated  to 
lack  health  Insurance.  Furthermore,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  self-emptoyed.  who  are  also  subject 
to  the  unfair  25  percent  deductton,  togicaNy 
must  account  for  a  significant  proporlwn  of  the 
between  30  and  40  milton  Americans  withoU 
health  coverage.  This  simpto  cfiange  couU 
provkto  a  strong  incentive  for  seK-emptoyed 
twsiness  owners  to  provide  or  expand  health 
Insurance  coverage  tor  themselves,  their 
spouses,  their  dependents  and  workers  who 
may  be  without  the  benefit  of  an  emptoyer- 
sponsored  health  insurance  plan.  To  under- 
score this  point,  research  indtoates  ttiat  over 
40  percent  of  uninsured  Americans  work  In 
firms  with  fewer  ttian  25  emptoyees.  Thus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  addition  to  tfie  fairness  and  com- 
mon sense  of  making  ttie  deduction  apply 
equally  to  all  emptoyers,  their  spouses,  and 
dependents,  the  enactment  of  such  a  cfiange 
wouM  move  ttie  nation  a  big  step  ctoser  to- 
ward ttie  goal  of  having  all  Americans  covered 
t>y  health  insurance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  helping 
to  bring  health  coverage  to  miMons  of  deserv- 
ing Americans  and  correcting  a  grave  inequity 
In  ttie  Tax  Code. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  ON  RE- 
PEAL OF  RURAL  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROJECT  IN  STRAS- 
BURG.  ND 


HON.  JDM  SLATHRY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  22. 1991     | 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
31,  1991, 1  was  joined  by  25  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  H.R.  772,  togislalton  to  repeal 
ttie  auttiority  to  use  $500,000  from  ttie  appro- 
priation for  mral  devetopment  grants  for  tfie 
restoration  of  ttie  birthplace  of  Lawrence 
Welk."  Since  ttien,  over  100  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  signed  on  as  oosponsors. 

Atong  witti  20  of  my  colleagues,  I  also  sent 
President  Bush  a  letter  urging  him  "no  rescind 
ttie  appropriation  inctoded  in  H.R.  5268,  ttie 
fiscal  year  1991  appropriattons  measure  for 
agriculture,  rural  development  and  related 
agencies,  ttiat  earmartcs  $500,000  in  rural  eco- 
nomk:  devetopment  funds  for  a  German-Rus- 
sian Interpretive  History  Center  and  attendant 
economic  devetopmerH  activities  at  ttie  birttv 
place  of  Lawrence  WeMc  In  Nortti  Dakota." 

The  President  resporxled  through  ttie  Offne 
of  Management  and  Budget  with  a  letter  tfiat 
said,  "we  support  your  legislative  efforts  and 
ttiose  of  your  colleagues  to  remove  ttie 
$500,000  eamwrtc" 

in  an  effort  to  move  ttiis  legislation  more 
quickly  ttvough  ttie  togislative  process,  I  asked 
ttie  Rules  Committee  to  make  in  order  an 
amendment  to  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  ttiat  wouM  repeal  ttie 
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apprapriatioa  The  Rules  Committee  agreed  to 
my  request,  and  the  House  passed  ttw  Slat- 
tary  amendment  by  a  starving  vote. 

Under  the  amendment,  "none  of  the  funds 
approprtaled  or  othenvise  made  availabte  by 
tm  Act— the  Rural  Development.  Agriculture, 
and  rielaled  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1991,  H.R.  5268— or  by  any  olher  act  may  be 
used  tor  the  restoration  of  tfie  birthplace  of 
Lawrence  Wek" 

Since  Pubic  Law  101-606  does  not  merv 
tion  spedlicaRy  ttie  Weic  approporiation.  the 
only  place  it  is  mertfoned  is  in  ttw  conference 
report  that  accompanies  H.R.  5268,  wtiich 
says.  "Iht  Strastwrg  EcorK)mic  Development 
Corp.  and  Wek  Heritage  Ire.  in  North  Dakota 
are  raskxing  Lawrence  Welt's  birthplace  to 
promote  tourism,  create  jobs,  and  create  txjsn 
nesses  wtiich  do  not  currenliy  exist  This  ap- 
proprialion  indudss  $600,000  to  assist  in  this 


My  intent  was  and  continues  to  be  saving 
the  Federal  Treasury  $600,000  by  repealing 
•w  earmoilc  tor  $600,000  in  rural  economic 
devetopmert  hjnds  for  a  GermarvRussian  In- 
terpretive History  Center  and  attendant  eco- 
mmic  davelopment  activities  at  ttie  birthplace 
of  Lawrence  Wek  in  Nortti  Dakota  The 
phrase  in  my  bi  and  in  my  amendment,  "the 
birthplace  of  Lawrence  Wetc."  refers  to  ttiis 
earmark  in  its  entirety. 

My  legislative  efforts,  which  are  supported 
by  the  Office  of  l)4anagement  and  Budget. 
over  100  of  my  coJeaguea  and  ttKxoands  of 
Americans  througlwul  the  country,  have  been 
consistant  wMh  regard  to  ttw  amendment  sup- 
ported by  txilh  ttw  Home  and  ttw  Serwte,  the 
Ui  I  miroduced.  H.R.  772.  and  ttw  letter  I  sent 
to  tfw  PrasNlsnt  urging  him  to  uHize  his  re- 
acission  auttwrity  to  repeal  ttw  appropriatioa 

I  expect  that  ttw  appropriate  agency  wil 
take  into  account  ttw  legislative  history  sup- 
portbtg  the  language  nduded  In  ttw  dire 
emergency  supplenwntal  appropriations  bin  of 
1991  and  the  positton  of  ttw  Office  of  Manage- 
iTwrtt  and  Budget  in  determnng  how  it  wH  wn- 


SPECIAL  MEDICAL.  NEEDS  FOR 
OLDER  POPULATION 


HON.  EDWAKD  R.  KOYBAL 

OrCAUFOBMIA 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  t  in- 
Inoduoed  legislation  wtach  I  believe  wH  greatly 
enhance  ttM  NatkxVs  abWy  to  provide  for  ttw 
iptfial  nwdtoal  iweds  of  our  laige  and  ever- 
I^uwsig  oner  popuHKin.  n  wai  esiaoBsn  me 
proper  prominert  poaWon  of  geriatrics,  the 
■en  01  meocvw  oaaang  wan  vw  prooems 
ani  owaases  oi  oner  people,  n  graouan 
matflcai  educaUon  Buyottad  by  the  MedKura 
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best  me<ical  educatkm  system  in  ttw  world.  It 
has  offered  opportunities  to  ttwusands  of 
young  doctors  to  learn  specialized  skills  so 
that  ttwyi  might  go  on  to  offer  Americans  ttw 
best  meilcal  care  availat)le. 

There  Is,  however,  a  sad  irony  to  ttw  suc- 
cess erMyed  by  Medicare's  support  for  grad- 
uate meilcal  educatwn.  Medteare  is  the  heaHh 
irwuranc4  program  for  the  ekjerty.  Yet,  not  $1 
of  wtwt  this  year  will  be  some  $4  bilkxi  in 
Mednare  money  paid  in  support  of  medk»l 
educatnn,  is  required  to  go  toward  to«ining  in 
geriatricsi  In  fact,  most  institutkxis  receiving 
reimbursfment  from  Medicare  for  graduate 
medtoal  ^ducatnn  offer  littte  or  nottiing  in  ttw 
lieU  of  geriatric  nwdicine.  The  number  of 
graduate  feltowships  in  geriatrics  pales  in 
compariabn  to  ttwee  in  ottwr  medical  speciali- 
ties. Forjexample.  in  1989,  wNle  there  were 
some  1,000  doctors  doing  graduate  feltow- 
ships in  cardtotogy,  there  were  a  mere  86 
doing  a  feltowship  in  geriatrics. 

A  repoft  t>y  ttw  Department  of  Health  and 
Hunrwn  $ervtoes  projected  a  need  of  up  to 
10,000  pliysictan  faculty  members  to  meet  ttw 
educattonal  responsit)ilittes  of  medtoal  schools 
in  aging.  The  sanw  report  indtoates  current 
staffing  levels  are  woefully  short  of  these 
needs.  Currentty,  only  about  700  full-time 
equivaleitt  ptiystoian  faculty  are  involved  in 
teaching  some  aspect  of  geriatric  medtoifw,  7 
percent  ^  ttw  pn^ectad  need.  It  is  ttuly  a  sckI 
ttwt,  despite  ttw  population 
served  bir  medtoare  and  ttw  critical  stwrtage 
of  geriatrtcians,  ttwre  is  so  little  graduate  to'ain- 
ing  in  geialrtos  supported  by  Medtoare. 

To  bean  to  address  this  dear  stwrtcoming. 
the  legiswton  I  am  introducing  today  will  make 
Medtoara  reimbursement  for  reasonabto  dnect 
costs  associated  with  graduate  rrwdtoal  edu- 
cation c^ndttiorwl  upon  a  hospital  or  skilled 
nursing  f^eilily  having  in  place  wittwi  3  years 
a  rotation  in  ttw  fieU  of  geriatric  nwdtoine  for 
al  residtrits  wittiin  its  medical  reskJency  trairv 
ing  progaams,  except  pediatrics,  as  weH  as  a 
certain  niimber  of  feHowstiips  in  geriatrics.  It 
rrwndateS  ttwt  our  graduate  medtoal  education 
system  isoognize  arxl  resporxl  to  the  large 
and  groring  need  for  phystoians  specially 
trairwd  ii  ttw  needs  of  our  skyrocketing  ekter- 
ly  popuhtion.  Recognizing  ttw  overwtwhning 
need  fo  increased  attention  to  ttw  special 
needs  ol  ttw  ttwusands  of  mentally  impaired, 
devetapn  lentaHy  dwabled.  and  rrwntaly  re- 
tarded eoerfy  Anwricans.  this  legislation  also 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Healtti  and  Human 
Services  to  erwourage  an  emptwsis  on  ttwse 
areas  w^tiin  ttw  residency  programs  arxl  fel- 
towstiipe|lo  be  established. 

I  urge  my  coleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing ttw  %nely  and  importart  legislation.  wt«ch 
wil  plaoa  the  study  of  aging  in  Hs  proper 
proniirwift  piaca  in  this  Nation's  heatth  irwur- 
ance  program  for  ttw  aged  at  no  addWonal 
cost  to  ttw  Arrwrican  taxpayer. 

The  fi4  text  of  ttiis  b«  folows: 

H.R.1S82 
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abcority  Act  (42  U.8.C.  laBbK^XD)  la 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing new  sabparagraph: 

"(T)(l)  Sucii  regulations  ahall  not  recog- 
nise as  reaacnatde  any  amounts  for  the  di- 
rect costs  of  approved  educational  activities 
for  approved  knedical  residency  training  pro- 
grama  of  a  arovlder  of  services  unless  the 
provider  has  In  effect— 

"(I)  a  medScal  residency  training  program 
that  include^  a  rotation  in  the  field  of  geri- 
atric medlclae  for  all  residents  other  than 
those  being  trained  In  a  distinct  program  of 
general  pediapics,  and 

"(II)  a  prooam  of  two-year  medical  fellow- 
shipe  in  the  field  of  geriatric  medicine  meet- 
ing the  requiiement  of  clause  (11). 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  to  each 
hospital  and  kklUed  nursing  facility  with  an 
approved  medical  residency  training  pro- 
gram a  minliiium  numtwr  of  two-year  fellow- 
ships de8cril>M  In  clause  (ixn)  that  the  in- 
stitution must  maintain  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  this  clause.  In  assigning  that  num- 
ber— I 

"(I)  the  total  number  of  such  fellowships 
for  cost  repqrtlng  periods  l>eglnnlng  during 
the  first  flscai  year  in  which  this  subpara- 
graph applies  is  1.000,  and  for  cost  reporting 
periods  beginning  thereafter  is  2,000,  and 

"(II)  such  iotal  number  shall  be  allocated 
among  insti^tlons  with  approved  medical 
residency  training  programs  based  on  the 
number  of  inpatient-lMd-days  which  are  at- 
tributable to  patients  who  are  entitled  to 
benefits  undfi:  part  A  of  this  title.". 

"(b)  SPBCifL  Emphasis  on  Disabled  in 
Oehutbic  M^icink  Rotation  and  Pkllow- 
SHiP  Proorams.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  encourage  institu- 
tions in  conducting  medical  residency  train- 
ing programs  and  fellowship  programs  under 
section  1861(VH1XT)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  special  emphasis  during  the 
rotation  in  geriatric  medicine  described  in 
such  section  and  in  such  fellowship  i»t>grams 
on  the  problems  and  special  medical  and 
health  needs  of  elderly  individuals  who  are 
mentally  impaired,  developmentally  dis- 
abled, or  mentally  retarded. 

"(c)  ErrtchvK  Date.— Subparagraph  (T)  of 
section  1861(vKl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  added  by  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a))  Shall  apply  to  costs  incurred  in 
cost  reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
the  first  flsqal  year  that  begins  more  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.    I 
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CRUDEN'S 
CAREER 


HON.  lANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  H6USE  OF  RBPRE8BNTATIVES 

Frtday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  EVAN^.  Mr.  Speiricar,  I  woukj  like  to 
take  ttw  tinw  to  honor  a  very  special  man  wtw 
is  now  eiTAwfking  on  a  new  fieW  of  service  to 
our  Natioa 

Since  1980.  Col.  John  Cniden  has  sen/ed 
as  chief  legittative  counael  to  ttw  Departtnent 
of  ttw  Army.  As  nwny  of  my  felow  coHeagues 
can  attest,  Jqhn  has  performed  his  duties  ex- 
ceptionaly.  hfe  has  oailainly  Ived  up  to  ttw 
high  kJeals  aitd  standards  of  ttw  U.S.  Army. 

John  began  his  23  years  of  mMtary  servtoe 
when  he  griduated  from  ttw  U.S.  Miitary 
Academy  in  968.  He  started  his  career  serv- 
ing witti  ttwl  airtMrrw  rangers  and  special 
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forces  in  Germany  and  Vietnam.  From  there, 
John  began  his  legal  career,  graduating 
summa  cum  laude  from  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  Law  School.  After  law  school,  he 
graduated  from  the  Judge  Advocate  GeneraTs 
School  where  he  was  selected  as  the  out- 
standing graduirte  of  that  dass.  Even  more 
impressivety,  he  also  received  his  masters  in 
government  and  foreign  affairs  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  at  ttw  same  time.  As  you 
might  of  guessed.  John  graduated  from  that 
program  with  honors. 

The  rest  of  John's  legal  career  stretches 
across  a  wide  variety  of  assignments  that  are 
almost  too  numerous  to  menlioa  He  has  done 
everyttiing  from  being  a  Federal  prosecutor  to 
serving  as  chief  of  the  administrative  and  civil 
law  division  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
School.  From  his  service  in  Vietnam  to  his  im- 
pressive legal  career,  John  has  tilazed  a  path 
ttiat  fewcan  match. 

It  was  just  last  week  that  I  learned  that  John 
is  retiring  from  the  Amiy.  While  John  could 
easily  rest  on  his  laurels  and  retire  from  gov- 
ernment service,  he  has  chosen  not  to.  In  total 
character,  he  has  decided  to  continue  his 
long-time  commitment  to  public  service  in  ttw 
Justice  DepartmenL  John  was  just  named  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Envirorv 
ment  and  Natural  Resources  to  the  position  of 
chief  of  tfie  environmental  enforcement  sec- 
tion. The  Department  will  be  lucicy  to  have 
John's  distinguished  counsel. 

I  hope  that  John's  commitment  to  service 
will  set  a  standard  ttwrt  many  of  us  in  public 
service  can  only  hope  to  approach. 
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RECOGNIZING  THE  WOMEN 
SERVING  IN  THE  MIUTARY 


HON.  lAWRENCE  J.  SMTIll 

OFnX>RIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  women  serving  in  the 
armed  sannoes. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  Women's  History 
Month,  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  pay  trit>- 
ute  to  tfie  women  currently  serving  In  our 
Armed  Forces.  Currently,  approximately 
230,000  women  serve  our  country  as  menrv 
bers  of  ttte  Armed  Forces.  They  serve  at 
home  and  abroad,  working  for  the  continued 
safety  of  our  f4atk>n. 

During  the  recent  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
approximately  6  percent  of  those  serving  were 
women.  These  women  served  alongskle  ttw 
other  coaftion  forces  and  did  so  with  dstinc- 
tion  and  vator.  Sadly,  some  of  our  women 
gave  their  lives,  otfwrs  served  time  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  All  the  women  In  our  Armed 
Forces,  today,  as  well  as  in  years  past,  de- 
serve our  recognition. 

Please  join  me  in  recognizing  tfie  women 
serving  in  Armed  Forces. 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speakw,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  1656,  the  Trauma 
Care  Center  Presewation  Act  of  1991.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  help  stop  the  cksure 
of  trauma  centers  due  to  increases  in  drug  re- 
lated violence.  The  legislatton  authorizes  $150 
million  in  emergency  assistance  to  trauma 
centers  n  fiscal  year  1992. 

Trauma  centers— like  their  MASH  prede- 
cessors in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wan— are 
on  the  front  lines  of  the  drug  war.  The  vio- 
lence of  tf>e  illk:it  drug  culture  is  increasing. 
The  number  of  patients  suffering  penetrating 
trauma— gerierally  gun  and  knife  wounds— is 
also  increasing.  The  responsibility  lor  provkl- 
ing  medcal  care  to  these  patients,  including 
many  law  enforcement  officers,  faHs  on  the 
natton's  trauma  care  centers. 

In  recent  years,  trauma  centers  have  experi- 
enced an  increase  in  uncompensated  medical 
costs  because  a  growing  number  of  patients 
injured  by  the  drug  war  are  unable  to  pay  for 
care.  As  a  result,  many  trauma  centers  have 
been  placed  in  financial  jeopardy.  Many  pri- 
vate hospitals  have  withdrawn  from  trauma 
center  systems.  Many  public  fiospitals — par- 
ticularty  ttwse  accepting  increasing  numbers 
of  trauma  patients  after  the  withdrawal  of  pri- 
vate hospitals— are  approaching  a  stage  of 
mednal  coHapse. 

Indeed,  in  the  F>ast  2  years,  trauma  centers 
have  ck>sed  In  Chicago,  Miami,  (Philadelphia. 
Houston,  arKJ  Los  Angeles. 

While  the  Presidenf  s  national  dnig  strategy 
dkl  not  address  ttie  important  role  trauma  cen- 
ters play  in  the  drug  war,  it  is  a  simple  fact 
ttiat  drug  related  vnlence  is  a  major  factor  in 
ttie  decline  of  trauma  care  natkxiwide. 

Tf>e  ctosing  of  trauma  centers  is  a  serious 
threat  to  ariy  community.  Wfien  a  trauma  cen- 
ter ctoses.  its  Kfesaving  services  are  denied  to 
al  patients.  Victims  include  law  enforcement 
offners  wourxled  in  ttie  Kne  of  duty.  They  irv 
dude  tfie  thousands  injured  in  automobile  ac- 
ckJents— a  risk  each  of  us.  our  families  and 
constituents  face  daMy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  are  to  effectively  wage  a 
war  on  dmgs,  we  dare  not  altow  the  f^ation's 
trauma  care  system  to  faH. 

Legislatkm  similar  to  H.R.  1656  was  passed 
by  tfie  House  last  year  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  5269,  the  Cornprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  1990.  Unfortunately  tfiis  provision  was 
dropped  from  ttie  final  crime  control  package 
in  the  dosing  hours  of  the  101st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  dnjg  related 
crime  continues  to  Ifireaten  the  Nation's  trau- 
ma care  system.  With  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1656  funding  for  tfiis  program  can  become 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1992  appropriation  for 
natk>nal  drug  abuse  contrd. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  H.R.  1656  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point 

H.R.  16S6 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


ncnoN  1.  aaosTTmx 

Thla  Act  m&y  tw  cited  as  the 
Center  Revftallaition  Act". 

t.  nTABuoiaNT  or „ 

OMMm  BaOABDING  1SADHA  CB«- 


'ntle  XU  of  the  Public  Health  Swvlce  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  aood  et  8«q.).  as  added  by  section  8 
of  Public  Law  101-600  (104  Stat.  »15).  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  D— Trauma  Csnters  Operatwo  in 
Areas  Severklt  Affbcted  bt  Druo-Rb- 
LATEO  Violence 

-nc.  U4L  <nANTB  rOR  CBHAIN  IIIAiniA  CRN- 


"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  for  the  parpoM  of  provldlDg  fl- 
nancial  assistance  for  the  operating  expensee 
of  trauma  centers  that  have  Incurred  8ul>- 
stantlal  uncompensated  costs  In  providing 
trauma  care  In  geographic  areas  with  a  sig- 
niflcant  Incidence  of  violence  arising  trom 
the  abuse  of  drugs.  Grants  under  this  8ul>- 
sectlon  may  be  made  only  to  such  trauma 
centers. 

"(b)    Minimum    Qualotcationb    of    Cen- 

TBSS. — 

"(1)  SlONIFlCANT  INCIDENCE  OF  TRBATINO 
penetration  WOUNDB. — 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  to  a  trauma  center  un- 
less the  population  of  patients  that  has  been 
served  by  the  center  for  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (B)  includes  a  signincant 
number  of  patients  who  were  treated  for 
wounds  resulting  from  the  penetration  of  the 
skin  by  knives,  bullets,  or  other  weapons. 

"(B)  The  period  speclfled  in  this  subpara- 
graph is  the  3-year  period  preceding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  trauma  center  in- 
volved is  applying  to  receive  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Participation  in  trauma  care  system 

OPERATINO      under      CERTAIN      PROFESSIONAL 

guidelines.— The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  trauma 
center  involved  is  a  participant  in  a  system 
that— 

"(A)  provides  comprehensive  medical  care 
to  victims  of  trauma  in  the  geographic  area 
in  which  the  trauma  center  Involved  is  lo- 
cated; 

"(B)  is  established  by  the  State  or  political 
8ul>divislon  in  which  such  center  is  located; 

"(C)  has  adopted  guidelines  for  the  des- 
ignation of  trauma  centers,  and  for  triage, 
transfer,  and  transportation  policies,  equiva- 
lent to  (or  more  protective  than)  the  applica- 
ble guidelines  developed  by  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  or  utilized  in  the  model 
plan  established  under  section  1213(c). 

"SKC  IMS.  FnoRrms  on  making  cauNTB. 

"In  making  grants  under  section  ia41(a), 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  any  ap- 
plication- 

"(I)  made  by  a  trauma  center  that,  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  such  section,  will  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  from  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  Involved  for  each  fiscal 
year  during  which  payments  are  made  to  the 
center  &om  the  grant,  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  exclusive  of  any  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  State  or  political  subdivision  as 
a  non-Federal  contribution  under  any  Fed- 
eral itrogram  requiring  such  a  contribution; 
or 

"(2)  made  by  a  trauma  center  that,  with 
respect  to  the  system  described  in  section 
lMl(bX2)  in  which  the  center  is  a  partici- 
pant— 

"(A)  is  providing  trauma  care  in  a  geo- 
grai^c  area  in  which  the  availability  of 
trauma  care  has  significantly  decreased  as  a 
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r«8alt  of  a  trauma  c«nt«r  in  the  area  perma- 
nently ceaslnsr  parttclpation  in  such  system 
as  of  a  date  occurring  during  tbe  2-year  pe- 
riod specified  in  section  ia(2(bXlKB);  or 

"(B)  will.  In  providing  trauma  care  during 
the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  abdication  for  the  grant  Is  sub- 
mitted, incur  uncompensated  costs  in  an 
amount  rendering  the  center  unable  to  con- 
tinue participation  in  such  system,  resulting 
in  a  significant  decrease  in  the  availability 
of  trauma  care  in  the  geographic  area. 


iMa.  oomoniBNT  bbgardinc  oontin- 

OBD    PAKIKIPATING    IN    TRAUMA 


"The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subeectlon  (a)  of  section  1241  unless 
the  trauma  center  Involved  agrees  that— 

"(1)  the  center  will  continue  participation 
In  the  system  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  throughout  the  3-year  period 
hagjiiniiiff  on  the  date  that  the  center  first 
receives  payments  under  the  grant;  and 

"(2)  If  the  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  is  violated  by  the  center,  the 
center  will  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for 
aa  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  assistance  provided  to 
the  center  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion; and 

"(B)  an  amount  representing  interest  on 
the  amount  specified  in  subparagraph  (A). 


.  U44.  GBNBBAL  FaOVmONa 

"(1)  Appucation.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  section  1241(a)  unless  an 
application  for  the  grant  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  application  is  in  such 
form,  is  made  In  such  manner,  and  contains 
■ach  agreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
•Mary  to  cany  out  this  part. 

"(b)  Ldotation  on  Duration  of  Sup- 
POBT.— The  period  during  which  trauma  cen- 
ter receives  payments  under  section  ia41(a) 
may  not  exceed  3  fiscal  years,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  waive  such  requirement 
for  the  center  and  authorise  the  center  to  re- 
ceive such  payments  for  1  additional  fiscal 


UM.    AOTBOBZATWN    OT    APPMNfllA- 


"For  tbe  purpoee  of  carrying  out  this  part. 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
ntOJOOOjaOD  for  fiscal  year  19S8,  and  such  sums 
•a  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
yeara  1988  and  1984.". 

■C  •.  OOMFOUINO  AMBNUIDm. 

Title  Xn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.8.C.  aOOd  et  seq.).  as  added  by  secUon  3 
of  Public  Law  1O1-E0O  (104  Stat.  281S),  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  the  heading  for  part  C,  by  inserting 
"RaoABOiNO  Parts  A  and  B"  after  "Provi- 


(3)  In  section  1331,  in  the  manner  preceding 
paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "this  title"  and  in- 
Mrtlac  "thla  part  and  parts  A  and  B";  and 

(8)  In  section  1232(a).  by  striking  "this 
tlUe"  and  Inserting  "parts  A  and  B". 


■C  4.  UIBICIIVt  DATS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  affect  October  1.  1981.  or  upon  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever  oc- 
ean Utar. 


SIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBtrlE  TO  JACQUELINE  JACK- 
SON ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HER  BIRTH 


pleasure 
ings  to  a 


HON.  MAXINE  WATERS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
m  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
Itiat  I  exterxj  warmest  tiirtlxtay  greet- 
respected  activist  for  social  concerns 
woi1dwid8,  my  dear  friend,  Jacqueline  Jack- 
son. Many  people  know  Jackie  as  the  wife  of 
District  of  (Columbia  Senator  Jesse  Jackson. 
But  her  role,  as  a  stfiporter  of  equal  rights  for 
al  peoplf ,  extends  past  the  coiicept  of  Ihe 
power  behind  the  man."  Jackie  is  first  and 
foremost!  an  African-Amerk»n  woman  and 
mother  who  carries  the  staff  of  statxlity  for  her 
family  w^ule  fighting  for  justice  for  women 
around  ttte  worid.  Her  urxterstanding  of  tfie 
neecis  of  all  women  is  unquestioned.  She  has 
devoted  28  years  of  her  life  to  working  skle  t>y 
side  with  tier  hust>and  and  supporting  her  farrv 
Hy  while  Bdvoc»ling  the  causes  of  civil  rights, 
quality  apucatnn.  ecorxxnic  freedom,  social 
justice.  dMnocyacy.  and  intemalwnal  peace. 

Jaoqu^ine  is  a  positive  leader  in  her  own 
right  Sh*  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Af- 
rican Naional  Corigress  and  the  Mandela  del- 
egatmn  tp  ttte  United  States  to  gain  financial 
and  poKfcal  support  for  the  battle  against 
apartheid  from  Congress.  As  a  feminist  and  an 
organizer  of  women's  groups,  she  has  railed 
for  tihiki  care,  equally  in  emptoyment.  arxl 
freedom  pf  choice.  A  dynamic  speaker.  Jackie 
has  addressed  ttiousarKis  worMwkJe  on  issues 
ranging  from  intematmnal  relatnns  in  Syria,  to 
teen  pregnancy  in  Chicago.  Her  dNersity— a 
business  manager,  advisor,  spiritual  partner  of 
PUSH.  Inc.,  Presklential  campaign  organizer, 
wife  and  mother,  makes  her  an  exceptkxnl 
human  b0ing. 

To  paqr  homage  to  Jackie,  one  must  ac- 
knowtedge  her  values.  Raised  in  a  relgnus 
black  heme,  Qod  and  family  came  first,  with 
respect  ifx  self  and  ottiers  ctosely  foHowing. 
The  moilds  of  her  upbringing  are  ttie  same 
morals  she  has  instilled  in  her  own  chiklren. 
Hers  is  i  character  tttat  cheristws  ttie  accont- 
pislvner^  that  togeltiemess.  hard  woiK  and 
sacrifice  pan  t)ring. 

To  fully  appreciate  ttw  accomplishments  of 
Jacquelile  Jackson,  one  must  reflect  upon  her 
Me  partrnrship.  For  witwut  Jackie,  the  roads 
traveled  py  Jesse  woukJ  be  k)nger,  the  journey 
toneier,  and  ttw  struggle  that  much  greater. 
Jackie  ia  a  testament  of  true  marital  partner- 
ship. Tti4  Bible  states  in  Ephesians  chapter  V, 
verse  311  "^  *  *  shal  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  motfeer,  and  shal  be  joined  unto  his  wife, 
arxj  they  two  shaH  be  one  ftesh."  And  from 
that  belief,  as  mortar  bonds  the  bricks  that 
build  a  iKwne's  foundation,  so  does  Jackie 
twnd  he^  husband  and  chiklren.  maintaining 
somethg^  precious  to  the  Afrtcan-American 
cuRure— jB  strong  family  structure. 

I  am  t^ankfU  that  on  March  17. 1991. 1  had 
ttw  ctwrce  to  celebrale  the  birth  of  a  woman, 
a  friend,  a  sister  of  my  African  ancestry,  wtw 
takes  prtte  in  who  and  whet  she  is.  Her  faith 
in  God  (Irects  tier  future,  yet  she  does  not  for- 
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as  great  as  ti/Of  co<iti  buttons  yet.  she  carries 
it  an  wel.  witti  ttte  k>ve.  dKjnity,  and  hoix>r  stw 
has  come  to  Reserve.  Jacqueline  Jackson  is  a 
woman  of  quality  ttiat  epitomizes  the  very  es- 
sence of  \Miat  makes  AfricarvAmerican 
women  so  spfcial. 


TRTBUtE  TO  PIL  LUNN  AND 
LAWRENCE  SCHWARTZ 


HONjCHESTCRCAnaNS 

DF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  H<>U8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 
Mr.  ATKIN^.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  thatll  rise  today  to  recognize  two  in- 
dividuals froib  the  State  of  MassactKJsetts 
wtwse  receipt  actions  epitomize  ttie  hue 
meaning  of  tth  word  Iwro." 

On  May  28.  1990.  PI  Lunn.  13.  of  Lowel, 
helped  save  his  counsin.  Peuo  Tuy,  11.  from 
dnwvning.  Peuo  was  fishing  aixl  fen  approxi- 
mately 12  to€|t  from  ttie  top  of  ttie  wall  into  ttie 
Pawtucket  C^nal.  When  PU  heard  the  caNs  for 
help  from  Pil«  a  nonswimmer.  tie  immedtately 
and  unselfistily  jumped  into  ttie  rustling  water 
to  save  her. 

chiklren  struggled  to  stay 
an  effort  to  stay  alve.  Ttiey 
and  had  already  dangerously 
times.  Then  Mr.  Law- 
37.  came  to  ttieir  rescue, 
as  had  PI  just  minutes  before, 
he  jumped  ii^  the  canal  to  try  and  bring  the 
youltis  to  safely.  The  three  of  them  finely 
struggled  back  to  a  waH.  and  hekJ  on  until  res- 
cue personnel  arrived. 

PH  and  Laurence  were  rightfully  recognized 
on  March  7,  1991 ,  by  ttie  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
Commissk>n  with  a  medal  for  their  bravery  and 
heroic  acts.  For  ttiese  two  heroes,  I  am  sure 
ttiat  no  furltier  recognition  is  necessary.  Nev- 
ertheless, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  ttiat  such 
bravery  and  selflessness  is  in  the  tieart  of  my 
district,  and  am  proud  to  tel  you  and  my  ottw 
coNeagues  of  ttie  courage  of  ttiese  remaricable 
citizens. 


The  two 
above 
caled  for 
submerged 
rence 
Risking  tiis 


A  SAL 
SHIPB 
FORE 
HINO] 


TO  THE  FIRST  FEMALE 
iDERS    AT   THE   QUINCY 
AND    BETHLEHEM- 
SHIPYARDS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNQIY 


I  OP  MABSACHUSSrrS 
IN  THE  H0USB  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Fiiday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
special  tribuw  to  ttie  2.(XX)  vramen  stiip- 
buiklers  whcj  answered  the  Nation's  can  to 
duty  in  the  dari(  days  of  Worid  Wv  II.  We 
were  involvei  in  a  war  wMch  called  upon  our 
Nation  to  corne  together  in  order  to  protect  our 
American  kliais.  These  women,  wtiose  fa- 


get  frorr 


•ponsiii  ties  to  her  family  and  her  people  are    officialy  dectired  Mtgch  12.  1991.  as  ^Minnie 


wtience  stie  came.  Jacquelne's  r»-    ceremony  in 


I,  broltiers,  and  friends  were  on 
ttie  front  Ine4.  took  up  ttie  heavy  task  of  buiU- 
ing  sliipe  in  the  Quincy  and  Hingham  Stiip- 
yards  during  Worid  War  II. 
Tliese  woipen  were  recentty  honored  in  a 
QuirK^y.  MA.  The  city  of  Ouincy 
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the  Welder  Day."  This  commemorative  event 
served  as  a  Ihank  you"  wtiich  was  long  over- 
due. 

"Winnie  ttw  Welder  was  the  nickname 
given  to  these  women  wtx>  labored  in  the 
shipyards  as  supervisors,  welders,  painters, 
pipe  ooverers,  crane  operators,  tximers, 
scrapers,  nurses,  sheet  metal  workers,  and 
cafeteria  workers.  The  "Winnies"  put  in  torg 
hours  and  performed  dHigently  under  adverse 
coTKflions.  Winnie  worked  day  in  and  day  out 
to  maintain  our  Natton's  navaJ  forces  for  about 
$1  a  day.  Nobody  coukj  questton  Winnie's 
woikelhteas  she  tirelessly  labored  to  pick  up 
wtiere  ttw  men  had  left  off.  When  the  caH 
came,  the  tenacious  Wirwiie  was  ready.  She 
devoted  herself  to  helping  her  country  without 
hesitation  of  delay,  often  sperxing  tfw  day  at 
the  shipyard  and  serving  at  the  United  States 
Organizaltorw  dubs  at  night 

Winnie  can  teach  us  all  a  lessoa  Her  devo- 
tnn  to  our  country  in  time  of  crisis  was  self- 
less arKl  admirable.  The  "Winnies"  of  ttvs 
country  helped  to  toUtai  ttw  morale  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  homelronL  They  desen«  this  tong 
awaited  recognition. 

Though  ttwy  hove  long  since  removed  tlieir 
weUng  masks  aiKl  kerchiefs,  arxJ  though  they 
have  al  gone  their  separate  ways,  I  hope  that 
we  never  forget  their  vital  role  in  WorM  War  II 
and  itieir  great  aooompishmenL  I  ask  my  cot- 
leagues  to  join  with  me  in  extendng  our  end- 
less gratilude  to  ttiese  women  to  whom  we  so 
fondfy  refer  to  as  "Winnie  the  Wektor."  These 
women  emtwdy  ttw  spirit  arxf  character  of  the 
American  ideal. 


BILL  TO  REPEAL  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  SECTION  851(bX3) 


HON.  MKHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OFTKXAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8SNTATIVBS 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I4r.  Spencer, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislatton,  cospon- 
eored  by  my  coleague  on  ttw  Ways  artd 
Means  Comminae.  Mr.  MoQratm,  to  repeal  an 
anlk)uated  proviston  of  ttw  Internal  Revenue 
Code  whteh  unfairly  shackles  the  hands  of 
mutual  fund  managers  responsiate  for  pru- 
denlly  managing  the  investments  of  their 


This  b«  wouU  repeal  IRC  sedton  861(b)(3) 
which  requires  that  a  mutual  fund  derive  less 
than  30  percent  of  its  gross  Irwome  from  ttw 
sate  or  other  dhposHton  of  stock  or  securities 
twid  for  less  than  3  montfis.  This  test,  known 
as  the  30-peicent  test,  originated  over  50 
years  ago  during  a  completely  dMerenI  firwrv 
cial  era.  and  has  no  justificatkjn  in  today's  fi- 
nancial erwirofwnenL 

The  Houee  of  Represenlalives  previously 
expressed  Ns  vtew  that  sectton  861(b)(3) 
should  be  repealed,  and  in  1967,  passed  a  re- 
peal pioviiiuii.  However,  after  the  October 
1967  marliel  plunge,  ttw  recofwiialion  tiHe 
which  included  llw  repeal  proviston  was 
dropped  enHreiy  for  reasona  unrelated  to  ttw 
30-peroaiit  provision. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  prevtously 
testMed  tMtare  ttw  House  in  favor  of  repeal, 
arguing  ttwl  ttw  30-percenl  test  does  not 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

serve  any  pressing  tax  policy  goal  and  is 
counterproductive  to  ttw  efficient  operation  of 
ttwmaiket 

The  arguments  for  repeal  are  as  strong 
today  as  ttwy  were  in  1987. 

First,  ttw  30i)ercent  test  dnadvantalBM 
nvddte  income  investors:  A  mutual  fund  per- 
mits ttw  middto  dass  investors  to  pool  ttwir 
assets  and  obtain  ttw  berwfits  of  profMsnnal 
investment  marwgement  and  portteKo  diver- 
sificalton.  Today,  ttwrs  are  over  20  miKon 
American  mutual  furxl  stiarefwktors.  The  30- 
percent  test  is  a  serious  impedkneni  to  ttwse 
sharahoktors  whtoh  is  not  appicabte  to  ttw 
more  weaWiy  direct  investor  who  can  receive 
professtorwl  investment  management  services 
ttwough  a  variety  of  arrangenwnts. 

Seoorxl.  fund  managers  may  be  forced  to 
act  contrary  to  ttw  best  intereste  of  sharehoU- 
ers:  Hoktng  an  investment  for  3  monttw  or 
fonger  may  be  contrary  to  pnjdent  investment 
principles.  For  exampte,  in  periods  of  market 
volatility,  a  surge  in  stock  prices  might  make 
certain  securities  sales  advisflbte,  but  if  the 
securities  have  not  been  heU  for  3  monttv, 
ttw  30-percent  test  migM  predude  ttwir  sate. 
Similariy,  a  fund  manager  migM  be  obliged  to 
turn  down  an  attactive  tender  offer  for  a  secu- 
rity owned  by  ttw  fund,  if  it  couU  result  in  a 
vfoiation  of  ttw  test 

Ttiird,  drcumstanoes  outside  of  a  fund  marv 
agers  control  may  cause  a  fund  to  violate  ttw 
30-percent  test  Not  surprisingly,  the  50-year- 
oU  test  increasingly  operates  in  a  capridous 
and  unexpected  fashion.  The  30-percent  test 
applies  to  a  fund's  gross  gain;  ttwre  is  no  off- 
set for  tosses.  One  large  gain,  caused  by  an 
unexpected  tender  offer  or  a  ckamalto  prtoe  irv 
crease  of  a  stock  hekl  for  less  ttwn  3  months, 
can  cause  a  vtotainn  of  ttwt  pioviston. 

Fourth,  ottwr  pooled  investmerte  do  not 
face  a  simiar  restridtoa-  Bar*  common  tmst 
fonds  andcdedive  investmant  funds  are  two 
examples  of  pooled  investmert  fonds  wtiKh 
frequentty  compete  with  mutual  funds  txjt 
whch  are  not  burdened  by  any  nie  similar  to 
ttw  30-percenl  test 

Fiftti,  compliance  arxf  administrative  costs 
are  substantial:  In  recent  years  ttw  increased 
use  of  new  financial  instruments,  such  as  op- 
tfons,  futures,  and  opifora  on  futures,  has 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  oomptex  queslfons 
regarding  the  drcumstanoes  under  which  ttw 
hokfng  period  of  an  investment  may  be  sus- 
pended or  terminated  for  purpoees  of  ttw  30- 


V, 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  advise  my  col- 
teagues  on  what  wi  not  happen  as  a  result  of 
repeal: 

Repeal  wouU  not  have  any  signHtoart  im- 
ped on  maritet  volatility.  Any  concern  ttwt  re- 
leasing miMual  funds  from  ttiis  ardwic  njto 
woukj  increase  market  volalility  is  unfounded: 
There  is  no  empirical  connectton  between  ttw 
amount  of  trading  and  market  votatifty;  ami 
even  if  ttwre  were  a  convincing  retettoiahip 
between  ttwm.  repeal  of  ttw  3(H)«cent  test 
wouU  not  necessarily  increase  market  vota- 
ttUty  because  ttw  test  appies  to  only  a  smal 
segment  of  equity  investmert. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  noted  ttwt 
sonw  have  argued  ttwt  ttw  3&peicent  test 
sen«s  "to  proted  sharehoktors  of  RICs  (regu- 
lated inveslnrwnl  companies  by  Imiling  specu- 
lattve  tradmg  or  portiolto  'churning.'"  The  De- 
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partment  property  refutes  ttwt  concern  and 
has  argued  ttwt  ttw  regulatfon  of  ttw  rsMton- 
ship  between  corporattons  and  ttwir  share- 
hoktors shouU  be  achtoved  ttvough  ttw  secu- 
rittes  laws,  rattwr  ttwn  ttw  tax  system. 

Furttwrmore,  portfoHo  churning  is  contrary  to 
ttw  interest  of  a  poittoito  man^jar.  who  is 
generally  compensated  on  ttw  baste  of  ttw 
fund's  yiekL  Frequent  tradtog  woirid  reduce 
ttw  yteU  of  ttw  fund,  and  hence  would  reduce 
ttw  manager's  compensatfoa 

We  hope  to  wortc  witti  Chairman  Rostb«- 
KOWSKi  to  indude  ttHs  bM  in  ttw  simpiUcalfon 
effort  in  ttw  Committee  on  Ways  and  Maans. 
Repeal  of  ttw  SOiwrcent  test  is  consistent 
Witt)  the  simpMcatfon  standards  set  forth  by 
ttw  chainnan.  For  instance,  repeal  of  ttw  test 
wouU  subetanliaRy  reduce  ttw  tax  compNwioe 
and  administrative  burdens  faced  by  mutual 
fonds.  Such  a  change  wouU  also  reduce  tax- 
motivated  behavior  and  provkte  more  consist- 
enl  tax  treatment  for  investors  in  dttferer* 
types  of  investmert  vehicles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coleagues  to  join 
me  in  eliminating  ttvs  unnecessary  <wd 
harmful— proviskin  of  ttw  Irtarrwl  Revenue 
Code. 


CAMBODIAN  NEW  TEAR'S 
CELEBRATION,  APRIL  »,  1S91 


HON.  BARNEY  RAW 

OF  MABSACHUSnTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aSPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusette.  Mr.  Spetfcer, 
in  cetobratfon  of  ttw  Cwrbodten  New  Year's 
calebratmn,  I  wish  to  express  ttw  lotowing 
sentHTwnts. 

WTwreas  our  Natton  has  grown  and  proe- 
pered  as  a  haven  tor  mMorw  of  immigrante 
and  refugees  from  al  nattons  of  ttw  wortd  «^ 
have  endured  grave  hardships  to  )oumey  to 
America  to  start  a  new  lite  forttwmselves  and 
ttwir  famiies  witti  a  dream  of  freedom  and 
prosperity;  and 

Whereas  Cantedten  refugees  are  orw  of 
ttw  newest  group  of  immigrante  to  seltte  in 
Massachusetts,  bringing  with  ttwm  not  ortty 
hopes  and  dreams,  but  also  cherished  trait- 
fiorw  from  andenl  and  vafoed  cuftore  wfwh 
enriches  ctM  own  muNiayered  ciAure;  and 

vnwreas  me  moai  joyous  traaaonai  nommjf 
of  ttw  Cambodten  community  is  ttw  ful  oaie- 
bralton  for  New  Year's,  and  in  Fal  River  Cam- 
txxfiaiw  and  Americans  of  many  ettmic  twril- 
ages  wfl  togettwr  obaerve  this  spedai  twiday; 

Now,  ttwrefore,  I,  Congreesman  Barney 
Frank,  join  witti  Arte  Unimiled  and  ttw  Cam- 
bodten  community  of  Graater  Fal  River  in  en- 
couraging al  our  dli/eiw  to  join  in  ttw  spirit  of 
welcomng  and  slwring  ttw  festivtttos  of  ttw 
"Cwnbodtei  New  YeWs  CetebraJon  April  20. 
1991." 
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FETAL  POLICY  REVERSAL  A  VIC 
TORY  FOR  WOMEN  WORKERS 


EX1EN 


HON.  GERAU)  D.  iOICZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  20,  in 

UAW  versus  Johnson  Controls,  Inc.,  the  U.S. 

Si^inme  Court  unanimously  decided  woiV- 

plaioe  fetal  protection  policies  are  sexually  dis- 


Tbese  unnecessary  schemes  deserve  to  be 
relegated  permanenlty  to  ttie  trash  heap  of 
latxir  history.  For  too  long  vvomen  have  been 
"placed  on  pedestals'  as  objects  too  frail  for 
chalenging  jobs  which,  incidentally,  offer  high 
compensatioa  Although  steps  to  reverse  this 
situation  where  taken  with  passage  of  trtie  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Preg- 
nancy Disability  Act  [PDA]  of  1978,  new  exclu- 
sions were  devised  offsetting  this  progress. 
The  most  notorious  is  the  so-called  fetal  pro- 
tection poNcy  kxang  women  to  choose  t>e- 
tween  tamiy  and  job. 

The  tactK  adopted  by  Johnson  Controls  of 
MilwaiAee  barred  all  women,  except  those 
that  couM  prove  they  were  stehle  or  had  been 
steriized,  from  working  in  the  company's  lead 
battery  division.  This  posMxxi  is  compensated 
at  a  lucrative  $15  to  S20  an  hour,  and  is  in 
high  demarxl  The  opportunity  for  women  to 
achieve  economic  independence  was  made 
more  dMcuN  by  this  unjustifiable  polKy,  which 
excludes  al  capable  but  fertile  women  from 
working  in  the  dMS«a  Indeed,  the  policy 
fc)rced  one  plainlifl  to  obtain  a  surgical  steri- 
izatnn  because  she  simply  couM  not  afford  to 
hiae  her  job  in  the  lead  divisnn. 

Those  w4x>  advocate  such  poleies  say  tfwy 
are  bartgn.  gender-neutral  rules  wtiich  happen 
to  affect  some  women  occasnrally.  This  is 
untrue.  The  language  of  the  company's  polny 
avoids  any  meninn  of  "men"  or  "males," 
though  evxtence  shows  sperm  can  be  dam- 
aged by  lead  exposure,  contributing  to  high 
lead  le^»to  in  newborns. 

The  molivM  underlying  fetal  protectkxi  poli- 
cies are  questmnable  at  best,  for  k>ngstanding 
Federal  law  requires  that  workplaces  be  made 
safe  for  al  emptoyees,  and  permits  gender- 
based  emptoyments  screening  only  if  abso- 
luMy  ralevani  to  job  performance.  The  PDA's 
1978  amendment  to  title  VII,  cited  by  the 
Court  in  its  reMatton  of  fetal  protectfon  poli- 
cies, dearty  says  that  unless  pregnant  env 
ptoyees  dHfer  from  others  "in  their  ability  or  in- 
aMty  to  work."  they  must  be  "treated  the 
same"  as  other  emptoyees  "for  aH  emptoy- 
mam-fetatad  purposes."  The  Courts  March  20 
deciann  reatlmis  this  sound  principle,  shatter- 
ing yet  anolhar  section  of  the  glass  ceiling 
MMch  even  today  prevents  women  from  rec- 
ognizing their  Ul  potential  in  the  workplace. 

The  Supreme  Court  shouM  be  applauded 
tor  Hi  unaniinous  ruing  that  fetal  protectfon 
poidee  uniawMly  <iscriminale  against 
women.  I  am  certain  this  historic  and  impor- 
tant decision  wM  create  more  opportunities  for 
worneri  seeking  challenging  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic independence. 


SIGNS  OF  REMARKS 


A|  PLAN  FOR  IRAQI  WAR 
REPARATIONS 


HON.  JACK  FIEIDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing ajresolutfon  that  guarantees  Iraq  will 
begin  to  pay  its  immeasurable  debt  to  ttie  n«h 
tions  and  people  that  it  has  hurt.  Saddam 
Hussein  caused  tfie  deatfts  of  American  and 
allied  soUers  and  Kuwaiti  citizens.  He  can 
never  compensate  for  these  murders  or  the 
pain  felt  by  the  people  wtx>  have  lost  toved 
ones.  No  amount  of  money  can  bring  a  mottv- 
er's  fove  to  an  orphan,  or  erase  the  vivkl 
nighbnar^  of  torture. 

Honestly,  I  am  sKkened  by  his  actfons.  He 
did  his  best  to  destroy  the  identity  of  Kuwait, 
destroying  records  and  buildings.  He  falsely 
designat6|d  this  sovereign  nation  as  tfie  19th 
province  pf  Iraq.  He  caused  the  largest  oilspill 
in  histor)!  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  causing  inv 
measurable  damage  to  tfie  environment  and 
gulf  wildlile.  And  upon  realization  of  Iraq's  in- 
evitable defeat,  Iraqi  troops  set  fire  to  over 
500  Kuwaiti  oil  wells,  further  damaging  ttie  erv 
vironmen^  and  impairing  Kuwait's  resources  to 
rebuifo. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  ttiese  artocities. 
Saddam  Hussein  must  pay  for  tfie  damage, 
destruction,  and  suffering  ttiat  he  and  his  sol- 
diers have  caused.  Not  only  must  we  insist  on 
reparations,  but  we  must  set  out  a  plan  ttiat 
wiU  assure  payment  of  tfiis  debt 

I  urge  tie  President,  in  planning  and  nego- 
tiating Iraq's  post-war  settlements  with  ttie 
United  Suites  and  its  allies,  to  insist  that  20 
percent  of  Iraq's  future  oil  revenues  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  damage.  Iraq's  1989  oil  reve- 
nues were  around  $15  tMllfon.  Twenty  percent 
of  this  woukl  be  $3  billion.  This  amount  is  not 
enough  to  pay  all  damages.  But  it  is  a  start 
Oil  is  a  guaranteed  source  of  income  ttiat  we 
have  every  rigtit  to  tap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  suppoitng  the  measure  ttiat  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  I  am  not  just  saying  wtiat  needs  to 
be  done,  but  presenting  a  plan  to  accomplish 


DENIAI 
RONI^ 

MEN!  5 


RON^  ENTAL 


OF  TAX  BREAKS  ON  ENVI- 
DAMAGES   PAY' 


I  ION.  DENNIS  M.HER1IL 

OF  laCBIOAN 
IN  TH  !  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  HE  ITEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Exxon  settle- 
ment agreement  is  being  herakied  as  ttie  larg- 
est setUeaient  ever  for  environmental  law  vio- 
latfons.  Berhaps,  for  that  reason  we  shouW 
feel  appeased. 

Yet  if  0ne  breaks  down  tfie  $1  billfon  dam- 
ages agreement  it  comprises  an  expenditure 
of  only  $^.00  per  galkxi  of  crude  oil  pollution 
cleanup,  litardly  is  this  a  large  sum  when  view- 
ing the  wide-scale  devastatton  of  over  350 
miles  of  shoreline  in  Prince  William  Sound  and 
its  adjacent  waters.  Ninety  dollars  a  galfon  is 
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a  miniscule  a|nount  to  pay  for  the  massive  in- 
juries to  Alaska's  fish  and  wikllife— injuries 
from  which  it  rnay  take  many  species  decades 
to  recover.  Aitd,  some  are  already  trying  to  ac- 
count for  intangible  fosses,  estimated  at  as 
much  as  $3  bfllton. 

Exxon's  st^ce  in  the  damages  settlement  is 
diminished  ori  two  counts:  first,  by  the  tax  de- 
ductfoility  of  tie  civil  penalty;  second,  by  the 
10-year  timetame  for  restoratfon  payments. 
Tax  breaks  Associated  with  the  civil  penalty 
agreement  wip  relieve  Exxon  of  over  $300  mil- 
Hon  in  tax  liaMity— resulting  in  a  foss  of  that 
amount  in  Fbderal  revenue.  Ttie  Congress 
wouM  certairly  have  no  trouble  putting  ttiat 
$300  million  tp  good  use  toward  research  and 
protection  of  our  Natfon's  valuat>le  resources. 

While  I  wookj  agree  ttiat  forcing  years  of  IHi- 
gatfon  over  the  VakJez  environmental  catas- 
trophe would  not  be  in  ttie  interest  of  contin- 
ued cleanup  pf  tfie  sound,  I  woukj  take  issue 
with  ttie  President  of  Exxon,  wtio  at  various 
times,  and  ag(un  at  the  disclosure  of  the  pend- 
ing settlement  agreement  last  week,  seemed 
more  interested  in  the  bottom  line  ttian  any- 
thing else.  I  wfoukj  contend  that  while  the  dam- 
ages agreenriint  is  large,  it  is  not  severe.  Nor 
by  Exxon's  oficials'  own  admissfons,  will  it  pe- 
nalize tfie  financial  operatfons  of  tfie  corpora- 
tfon.  In  fact  it  is  the  environment  ttiat  has 
been  most  drastfoally  penalized. 

For  ttiese  reasons,  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tfon  to  prohiM  tax  deductfons  tor  comperv 
satory  damagto  payments  in  cases  of  injury  to 
ttie  environment  from  ttie  spill  of  hazardous 
substances.  TTiis  legislatfon  wouU  bar  ttie  abil- 
ity of  comparf es  found  liable  for  catastrophk: 
environmentai  injuries  to  enjoy  the  relief  of  tax 
deductions  iOf  amounts  paid  as  damages. 
When  one  cpnsklers  ttie  trauma  to  wtiich 
Prince  Willian^  Sound  has  been  exposed,  ttie 
virtual  destrudtfon  of  ttie  ecosystem  for  as  yet 
undetermined  periods  of  time,  I  believe  this  is 
a  modest  proposal.  After  all,  why  shoukj  a 
massive  business  expense  deduction  be  al- 
fowed  to  wittitiokl  hundreds  of  millfons  of  dol- 
lars in  Federal  revenue,  wtien  a  party  to  an 
environmental!  suit  has  been  found  Habtef 


HON. 


DiTHEHi 


DESERT  STORM 
ORIZATION 


'nK)MAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ly.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  McMillan  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  ttie  provisfons 
of  the  Desert  Storm  auttxirizatfon  whfoh  will 
aid  our  retunting  servne  personnel  and  our 
veterans.  I  waW  to  commend  Chairman  Mont- 
GOMERY  and  $tiairman  Aspin  for  ttieir  work  to 
see  ttiese  adi^tfonal  benefits  Included  In  H.R. 
175.  The  serVfoemen  and  women  in  the  gulf 
have  achieved  an  outstanding  victory  through 
professfonal  qonduct  and  ttaining.  The  men 
and  women  Mio  so  recentty  denied  a  dictator 
of  ttie  spoils  ol  aggression,  and  all  of  ttie  ottier 
men  arxJ  women  who  have  served  this  country 
in  ttie  armed  servfoes,  desen/e  outstanding 
benefits  here  it  home. 

Increased  educatfon  benefits  under  tfie 
Montgomery  Qi  bill,  new  poUcies  for  mottiers 
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and  single  fathers  wilti  infants,  transitional 
health  care,  housing  alowances,  increased 
awailabiily  of  home  loans— all  of  these  meas- 
ures wM  ease  the  transition  of  personnel  from 
the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia  back  to  the  United 
States. 

The  real  benefits  of  these  provisions  go  be- 
yond aid  to  irKividuals  serving  in  the  giif,  txjl 
also  their  families.  The  family  support  required 
for  an  indwidual  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
to  enist  In  the  Reserves  Imowing  that  they 
may  be  called  for  active  duty,  must  be  solid. 
The  beneits  and  compensation  increases  au- 
thored by  Ctiairman  Montgomery,  Chaimfian 
AsPiN  and  the  members  sitbng  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  Anned  Services  Committees 
give  aflirmalion  to  the  vital  role  that  families 
play  in  supporting  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  1175. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

encourages  all  nations  arxl  international  orga- 
nizations to  accelerate  their  efforts  to  obtain 
the  safe  and  uncondilional  release  of  the  hos- 


BOOMFIELD  CALLS  FOR  INTENSI- 
FIED U.S.  EFFORTS  TO  WIN  RE- 
LEASE OF  HOSTAGES 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIEU) 

or  tacmoAN 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  RBFRBSEMTATIVBS 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  Bf«30MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  to  revel  in  ttte  success  of  allied 
forces  in  Operatwn  Desert  Storm,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  in  mind  another  group  of 
courageous  Americans:  The  hostages  seized 
in  LabarKxi.  Six  Americans,  atong  with  indnnd- 
uals  from  several  ottwr  countries,  are  stiH 
being  heU  captive. 

In  his  March  6  speech  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congress,  President  Bush  called  attentnn 
to  the  pight  of  the  hostages  seized  in  Leb- 
anon saying  "We  twve  not  forgotten  them, 
and  we  wM  not  forget  them."  Since  tt>en,  the 
administration  has  further  intensified  Us  efforts 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  hostages.  During 
his  recent  trip  to  the  MMdto  East.  Secretary 
Baker  made  the  hostage  issue  a  priority  item 
in  his  dtocusstons  wNh  Arab  leaders. 

Today,  I  am  inbodudng  a  concurrent  resokt- 
Uon  to  commend  the  intensified  efforts  of  ttw 
administrBtktn  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages, and  to  urge  ttw  PreskJent  to  contirMje  to 
give  hig^  prtority  to  achieving  this  objective. 
Congrwsman  Paul  Henry,  whose  leadership 
on  this  issue  has  played  a  maior  role  in  keep- 
ing our  Government  focused  on  the  pligM  of 
the  hostages,  joins  me  in  introducing  this  reso- 
lution. 

In  addRton  to  ttw  purposes  menttoned 
above,  this  resokjiton  urges  the  Presidenl  to 
continue  to  seek  the  recovery  of  the  remains 
of  W»«n  BucMey  and  LL  Col.  William  Hig- 
gins,  two  Americans  who  were  seized  hostage 
in  Lebanon  and  were  later  brutally  kSed  by 
their  captors. 

It  also  coTKlamns  those  hoking  Americans 
and  other  MMduals  hostage  for  ftagrartfy  vk>- 
lating  ftnlameriai  precepts  of  human  rights 
and  common  dacertcy;  appeals  to  the  goverrv 
ment  of  any  oourMry  which  has  Influence  with 
ttie  captors  of  the  hoMages  to  use  the  inlto- 
ence  to  win  the  release  of  the  hostages;  cals 
upon  ttub  irMemalional  conwnunHy  to  cooperate 
in  establstiing  means  for  hoking  accour4abte 
MMdualB  wt»  engage  in  hostage-taking:  and 


I  urge  my  colleagues  on  tmth  skies  of  the 
aisle  to  support  this  resokJtnn. 


FORT  HAYS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  PAT  ROBERTS 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  tak» 
great  pride  in  congratulating  the  Fort  Hays 
State  University  Women's  Basketbal  Team  for 
winning  the  1991  NAIA  National  Basketball 
Ctwm^onship  and  becoming  the  first  Kansas 
women's  team  to  win  the  natwnal  title. 

The  Lady  Tigers  won  the  champtonstiip 
game  57  to  53.  They  were  led  by  Coach  John 
Klein,  who  was  voted  fOAIA  Women's  Basket- 
ball Coach  of  the  Year. 

Today,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratolating  this  talented  and  hardwortdng 
team.  The  Fort  Hays  Lady  Tigers  inckjde: 
LeAnne  Bryant.  Cimarron.  KS;  Jennifer  Dkikel. 
Vtotoria.  KS;  Petrece  Fauloier.  Bryon.  IL;  Jodi 
HNti.  Leavenworth,  KS;  Kammte  Hoknes, 
Gary.  IN;  Jufie  Kizzw.  Lyons.  KS;  Karl 
Laufenberg.  Akna  Center,  Wl;  Kristi  Leeper- 
Meis,  Protodnn.  KS;  Deb  Smith.  Waveily.  NE; 
Barb  StekHage.  Centraia.  KS;  Lisa  Toburen. 
Manhattan.  KS;  Annate  Wries.  Hunter,  KS  and 
DeAnn  Wiles,  Hunter.  KS. 

Also  assisting  Coach  Klein  in  ttis  Kansas 
vKtory  was  Tom  Burichart.  assistant  coach, 
Sandy  htorman.  manager,  and  Tom  Spioer.  d- 
rector  of  altitetics. 


HONORINO  WOMEN'S  HISTORY 
MONTH 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  ooNNacrrcoT 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
during  Women's  History  Month  to  commend 
Weaver  High  School  In  Hwttonl.  CT.  Weaver 
High,  in  honor  of  Women's  History  Month,  is 
hoking  a  Natkmal  Women's  History  Assembly 
to  commemorate  the  acfiievemer«s  and  corv 
trixittons  of  women  not  only  in  Harttord  but 
across  the  NaliorL 

I  find  it  fitting  that  this  sctwol.  oommitled  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  Harttord.  has 
taken  this  opportunity  to  lustrate  the  many 
successes  women  have  made  as  a  result  of 
their  changkig  roles  in  society.  Certanly  family 
rotos  those  of  nurturing,  of  caregiving— are 
still  very  much  a  part  of  women's  ives.  but 
ttiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  women's  resporv 
sibiMies  have  expanded  far  beyond  thai 
Women  have  stepped  into  the  pubic  arena  in 
ahnost  every  sector  of  sociely.  to  fact,  this 
forum  horars  women  in  (Sfierent  sectors  of  the 
pubic  arena.  Gayto  King,  a  Harttord  newt  an- 
chor, and  Deborah  Adams,  a  Hartford  Courant 
jourrwMst  are  two  of  the  women  to  Iw  honored 
at  this  forum.  Both  in  the  madte,  they  are  re- 
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sponsible  for  provking  us  with  the  news  we 
hear  and  read.  We  all  krww  how  important  a 
responsUe  medn  is  to  the  pubic  and  the  vital 
role  it  plays.  These  women  are  wei  respected 
tor  their  talent  and  professtonaism.  Weaver 
High  School  recognizes  that  as  does  the 
greater  Harttord  communKy  and  the  peopto  of 
Connectkxjt  who  see  and  read  their  wDrtc  each 
day. 

When  I  think  of  talent  and  piofesstoniyism, 
I  again  think  of  the  many  thousands  of  women 
who  sen/ed  in  the  gulf.  H  is  pw«culai1y  impor- 
tant that  we  remember  them  during  Women's 
History  Month.  They  have  shown  to  rt  of  us 
that  women  have  made  progress  and  dramatK 
in-roads.  We  al  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  the 
women  who  proved  so  galanl  and  akflful  in 
the  gulf  War.  Military  servtoes  have  come  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  cortttxiltons  of  mWary 
women  in  non^radMonal  occupaltons.  Wom- 
en's skis  are  indnpenaaUe  to  the  Naion's 
security.  Women's  conMbulnns  to  our  Na- 
tnn's  security  have  not  just  changed  in  torn* 
of  increased  nuntoers  but  in  terms  of  thek 
specific  roles. 

The  theme  of  Women's  History  Month  this 
year  is  "tilurturing  TiadWon.  Fostering 
Change."  Weaver  High  School  has  for  mwiy 
years,  under  the  guUance  of  Principal  Eddte 
Davis,  provktod  more  than  just  a  IradMonal 
core  curricufom  to  its  studsnts.  M  offers  ks  ski- 
dents  a  wkte  variety  of  courses  to  expand 
tttek  knowledge  and  leadership  abHties. 
Greater  opportunity  can  lead  to  greater  suc- 
cess not  only  m  an  educatfonal  envfronmert 
txjttwyond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Weawer  High 
School  for  hoking  the  Naional  Women's  Hie- 
tory  AsserrMy  wfiKh  recognizes  the  many 
contribulkxw  women  have  made  on  txMh  a 
tocal  and  natfonal  level. 


ENERGY  STRATEGY  FOR  OUR 
NATION'S  FUTURE 


HON.  JOAN  KELLY  HORN 

opiosaouRi 

□4  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  joining 
several  of  my  ooleagues  in  CrOsponsoring  a  bM 
to  estabish  a  comprehensive  and  tonwaid 
tooktog  energy  strategy  for  our  NatfonTs  lUlure, 
H.R.  560. 

This  legislation  seets  to  insure  ttwt  our 
country  msets  its  energy  needs  for  ttw  1990's 
and  into  the  2l8t  oertury.  R  does  this  by  pro- 
moting energy  conservation  and  efficiency, 
supporting  the  devetapment  of  altemaliDe  eiv 
ergy  souces,  artd  irwr  tea  lirig  the  stralBgic  pe- 
troleum reserve  [SPR].  In  addMon.  it  aupporte 
kulliei  reeearch  and  devetapment  in  sewarai 
important  areas,  nctudng  enfiancad  reoowary 
from  cuiierN  oi  weRs. 

There  is  a  consenius  that,  to  tw  effective, 
an  energy  poicy  must  take  al  theae  steps. 
That  is  why  R  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  k»- 
troduoe  oompreltensive  energy  legirialorL 

urnonunawy.  ne  aunMNnBorrs  mucn 
awaited  Nattonal  Energy  Strategy  INES]  fritod 
to  address  many  of  ttte  moat  critical  issues  in 
our    Naiton's    anargy    security. 
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White  the  President's  strategy  calls  for  irv 
creasing  domestic  pnxJuction  of  fossil  fuels, 
decreasing  energy  consumption  through  corv 
MTvation  and  improved  efficiency,  and  explor- 
ing aNemative  fuels  aixl  energy  sources,  it  re- 
quires relaively  lOto  action  In  areas  other  than 
increased  donwstic  production  and  energy 
generatioa  The  rtietorical  goals  expressed  in 
the  strategy  were  good,  txjt  the  steps  to  imple- 
ment most  of  them  were  laddng.  This  Is  a  dis- 
appointmenl  to  those  of  us  who  expected 
toadership  from  the  White  House  on  an  issue 
of  oilical  national  importance.  We  were  ready 
to  Join  wNh  the  Presideni  In  providmg  our 
country  with  the  energy  strategy  it  needs  to 
carry  us  into  the  next  century. 

Almost  the  entire  focus  of  the  President's 
strategy  is  Increased  domestic  production  of 
oi  and  nuclear  energy.  This  Is  to  be  accom- 
pished  by  opening  previously  closed  wilder- 
ness and  coastal  areas  to  oil  exploration, 
wMe  setting  the  stage  for  a  doubling  of  nu- 
clear power  capacity  over  ttie  next  30  years. 
These  two  proposals  are  particularty  striidng 
given  that  so  Ktlte  action  is  proposed  either  to 
curt)  demand  for  fossil  fuels  and  electrical 
power,  or  to  deal  with  the  pen/asive  problem 
o4  nuclear  waste  disposal.  As  there  are  not 
sufident  oil  reserves  within  our  Nation's  bor- 
ders to  meet  our  current  daily  need  for  on,  in- 
creased domestic  oil  production  canrwt,  t>y  it- 
self, solve  our  energy  problems.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  improve  our  efforts  at  cor)sen/ation 
and  efficiency  in  order  to  curb  our  appetite  for 
fereign  oi. 

For  exampto.  in  transportation,  where  al- 
most two-lhiids  of  our  h4ation's  oil  use  occurs, 
the  actions  called  for  in  this  strategy  fail  far 
short  of  culling  demand  for  gasoline  in  our 
cars  and  smaM  trucks.  This  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est use  o<  oi  in  our  ecorwmy.  There  Is  no 
push  to  invrove  corporate  average  fuel  effi- 
ciency (CAFE]  standards,  considered  by  many 
experts  to  be  the  only  way  to  curt)  our  Na- 
tion's appattto  for  gasoline.  Although  estimates 
of  fuel  savings  by  increasing  the  CAFE  stand- 
ards vary  dependng  on  how  much  addMonal 
efficiency  is  required,  the  estimates  range 
trom  one-haN  a  mMion  barrels  per  day  (mbd) 
to  2  or  3  mbd.  This  is  a  large  savings.  It  is 
comparabte  to.  and  perhaps  even  higher  than, 
the  barrels  par  day  expected  from  the  entire 
Ardic  National  WidNfe  Refuge  [ANWR]. 
should  the  moat  optimistically  forecast  re- 
serves be  found  there.  In  addWon.  any  sav- 
ings from  increased  efficiency  have  the  added 
advantage  of  being  permanent,  once  the  new 
CAFE  stendaids  are  incorporated  into  our  Na- 
tion's fleal  These  savings  wi  not  mn  out  in 
a  decade  or  two.  as  wil  the  oi  from  our  Na- 
tion's resenres.  once  it  is  pumped.  Moreover, 
increased  efficiency  does  not  put  any  environ- 
menlaly  sansilive  areas  of  our  Nation  at  risk. 

Equaly  dMubing  in  the  administratnn's 
prepoaal  is  the  push  to  expand  nudear  power. 
Alhough  the  many  problems  associated  with 
ttte  nudear  industry  in  the  United  States  have 
not  adequately  been  addressed,  the  Presi- 
danrs  aneigy  stategy  cais  for  doubling  the 
fitnmuob  of  our  Nation's  power  obtained 
ftam  nudear  power  plante.  Concerns  about 
satoly  and  dMpoaal  of  nudear  waste  have  ted 
to  the  dadne  of  our  Nation's  nudear  industry. 
No  new  ptante  are  scheduted  to  go  online 
1992;  there  have  been  no  new  orders  tor 
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nudear  plints  since  1978.  Some  plants  sit 
ide,  partly  jcompteted.  It  is  therefore  unrealistic 
to  plan  on  increased  electrical  demand  being 
met  by  nudear  power.  Which  communities  will 
accept  these  new  nudear  povrer  plants? 
Which  designs  will  be  incorporated  into  them, 
and  will  they  be  safe?  Where  will  we  put  the 
waste  generated  by  these  plants?  Where  will 
we  put  the  nuclear  waste  already  generated 
by  nuclear  power  plants  and  weapons  fadli- 
ties?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered  before  we  can  take  seri- 
ously any  plan  to  increase  nuclear  power. 

There  Is  also  only  an  obligatory  mentton  of 
alternative  energy  sources  such  as  solar,  geo- 
thermal.  wihd  and  altemative  fuels.  These  ad- 
ditk>nal  energy  sources,  if  devetoped  to  ttieir 
full  potential,  can  enable  our  Nation  to  rely 
less  on  fossil  fuels,  especially  imported  oil,  for 
our  energy  needs. 

In  contrast  to  ttie  administratton's  initiative, 
H.R.  560  represents  a  balanced  approach  to 
setting  our  Natkxi's  energy  policy.  It  address- 
es the  need  for  more  domestx:  energy  produc- 
tron  by  increasing  Federal  R4D  for  enhanced 
oil  recovery  from  currerrtly  produdng  or  sealed 
off  oil  wells  and  for  altemative  energy  sources. 
Currently  less  than  50  percent  of  the  oilin  the 
ground  can  be  extracted  by  conventtonal 
mear^;  therefore,  most  of  the  dl  in  our  f^ 
tion's  oil  wells  remains  untapped.  By  enhanc- 
ing recove^,  we  can  make  use  of  wells  al- 
ready discovered  and  capital  already  spent,  to 
obtain  addHtonal  petroleum. 

Along  with  getting  the  most  out  of  our  Na- 
tton's  oil  wells,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  al- 
ternative eaergy  sources  including  renewable 
resources  ^uch  as  solar  energy,  as  well  as 
fuel  cells,  which  will  enable  our  Natton  to  use 
one  energy  resource  It  has  in  abundary;e — 
natural  ga$.  These  energy  sources,  wNle 
independerf  of  foreign  supplies,  have  the 
added  ad>«ntage  of  causing  less  pollutton 
ttian  comparabte  amounts  of  oil.  There  will  be 
less  air  poMon,  tess  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  fewer  greenhouse  gases  than  if  oil 
were  used  ristead. 

In  additkn,  this  legislatton  wHI  increase  en- 
ergy conservatton  and  effkaency.  One  of  the 
largest  users,  and  wasters,  of  energy  is  ttie 
Federal  Government.  This  bill  will  require  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE]  to  focus  its  ef- 
forts on  increasing  the  energy  effk^ency  of  our 
Federal  buildings  and  facilities.  In  the  tong  run, 
this  will  sa\«  taxpayer  money  since  all  energy 
saved  ttiroagh  conservatfon  and  increased  e^ 
fKiency  is  energy  that  in  the  future  will  not 
have  to  be  bought 

This  legisiatkHi  also  increases  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserves  (SPR].  The  SPR  is  what 
stands  between  this  Natkxi  having  the  dl  it 
needs  in  times  of  crises,  and  our  country  not 
having  sufficient  oil  to  meet  our  daily  needs.  It 
is  Inportanl  that  we  have  a  national  reserve 
suffcient  to  insure  our  atiility  to  carry  on  in 
times  of  w«r  or  interrupted  foreign  supplies. 
The  neceapty  of  this  reserve  was  denv 
onstrated  recently  during  ttie  Persian  Gulf 
War.  Alttiowgh  oil  supplies  were  not  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  the  crisis,  the  Presktent 
made  available  a  small  portk>n  of  the  SPR  to 
help  stabiiie  the  dl  market,  and  hence  the 
prwe.  By  Imeasing  the  SPR  to  2  billnn  bar- 
rels from  its  current  590  millkMi  barrels,  we  win 
give  our  Nation  added  insurance  against  Iha 
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Intemjption  of  tuppltes.  This  legisiation  wouki 
increase  the  stprage  capacity  of  SPR  so  ttial 
we  can  fill  it  ralMdy  in  times  of  oil  excess  and 
tower  prices. 

This  bill  will  require  action  in  a  number  of 
other  areas,  irx:luding  energy  consen/ation 
R&D,  energy  conservation  grant  programs,  al- 
ternative fuels  for  vehtoles,  Western  Hemi- 
sphere energy  cooperation,  and  various  price 
and  incentive  pfoposals. 

In  conduston,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  our 
Nation  to  face  up  to  its  king-term  energy  re- 
quirements and  plan  ahead  to  meet  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  $  growing  economy  in  the  next 
century.  This  roquires  leadership  and  purpose. 
While  the  administration's  proposal  is  one  step 
in  that  drecti«n,  it  is  not  comprehensive 
enough  in  thei  areas  of  conservation,  effi- 
ciency,  or  development  and  utilization  of  alter- 
native energy  kJurces.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  devetop  a  plan  of 
broader  scopei  with  increased  use  of  con- 
servation, eflrc^sncy  and  sources  of  energy 
other  than  dl.  M.R.  560  can  sen/e  as  a  vehk:ie 
for  the  devetof^nenl  of  a  congresswnal,  and 
national,  energy  polfcy  for  our  country. 


TUSCALOOSA 


COUNTY  MAN  AND 
WOM^  OF  THE  YEAR 


HOli  OLAUDE  HARRIS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fric&iy,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like  to 
bring  to  the  atention  of  my  colleagues  two 
outstanding  members  of  my  hometown— Mrs. 
Barbara  Spencer  and  Mr.  John  L.  Williams.  In 
recognition  of  their  many  contritxjtions  to  the 
community,  ttie  Tuscatoosa  County  Concerned 
Citizens  Organization  honored  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mrs.  Spericer  as  Tuscatoosa  County's 
Man  and  Womhn  of  the  Year.  Dedk^ed  to 
the  memory  of  Ittie  servk»  to  mankind  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  l<ing,  Jr.,  this  special  tribute  is 
presented  each  year  to  citizens  wtx)  uphoU 
ttiese  kleals  of  l^lping  tfieir  felfow  man. 

Mrs.  Bart>ara|  Spencer  is  director  of  com- 
puter sennces  of  the  Tuscatoosa  County 
Board  of  Education.  She  has  sen/ed  the 
sdiod  board  fof  more  than  25  years.  Barbara 
is  married  to  Efward  Spencer  and  they  have 
tiiree  fine  chiklr#n. 

Mr.  John  Williams  Is  owner  and  operator  of 
Williams  Alteralfons  and  Cleaners  and  Peo- 
pte's  Shoe  Renewal  and  Repair  Shop.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Jus^egee  University  and  is  retired 
from  Central  Foundry.  He  is  married  to  Roste 
Williams  and  tha  father  of  two  chitoren. 

Both  of  these*  indivkluals  represent  the  best 
of  what  people  aspire  to  be— civk;  leaders  and 
humanitarians.  I  congratulate  them  on  this 
well-deserved  recognition. 
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'360  DEGREES  OF  AFRICA"— SOUTH 
CENTRAL  COMMUNITY  TELE- 
VISION 


HON.  JUUAN  C  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Hke  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  and  appreciation  to 
Continental  Catilevision's  South  Central  Los 
Angeles  Community  Television  [SCCTV]  tor 
their  inspiring  and  exciting  program.  "360  De- 
grees of  Africa." 

In  celebration  of  Black  History  Month. 
Amandito  Cousin  created  ttiis  52-hour,  live, 
interactive  program  vvtich  celebrates  Africarv 
American  life.  The  program  was  presented  on 
SCCTV  Cable  channel  28,  and  included  live 
telephone  Interviews  so  that  subscribers  couM 
speak  directly  with  panelists  and  other  pro- 
gram partictpants. 

I  commend  the  talented  eftorts  of  ttie  super- 
vising coproducer  Melvonna  Ballengen  public 
access  producers  Mwhael  Brown,  Shirley 
Brown,  Khadija  Cousin,  Loma  Crosse,  Lee  El- 
iot. Timolin  Langin,  Crystal  McCarey,  Marilyn 
McConnie,  ANhea  MitcheN,  Roosevelt  Rnh- 
ctfds.  and  Shabba  Shabaka;  and  members  of 
the  news  team  Jim  Adkir»,  Angela  Crarxxi, 
Manuel  DeLaRosa.  Jake  Jacobs.  Rabia 
Sneed,  Jacquie  Stephens,  arxl  Ralph  Sutton. 

"360  Degrees  of  Africa"  is  innovative  pro- 
gramming that  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
South  Central  community  ctoser  togettwr. 
Local  verKtors  of  south  central  Los  Angeles 
provided  sponsorship  of  the  program,  and 
reskJents  of  ttw  community  were  able  to  voice 
ttieir  needs  and  concerrts. 

During  the  "Politics  and  Community  Issues" 
segment.  I  vi«s  a  guest  at  ttie  "360  Degrees 
of  Africa"  town  haN  meeting  with  elected  offi- 
cials. The  viewing  audtence  shared  their 
ttxMjghts  about  issues  and  asked  vital  ques- 
ttons  about  legislative  measures  whk:h  affect 
our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  wish- 
ing Conlinenlal  Cableviskxi  and  South  Central 
Community  Television  much  continued  suc- 
cess with  their  future  programming  endeavors. 


NATIONAL  BLACK  LEADERSHIP 

mrriATiVE  on  cancer 


HON.  Bni  GREEN 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  sincere  appredatton 
for  the  cnjdal  work  of  the  Nainnal  Black 
Leadership  Initiative  On  Cancer  [NBLiq.  The 
northeast  ragnn  of  the  NBUC  is  planning  its 
third  annual  coirterence  to  be  heU  on 
Wedne«tey,  April  17, 1991,  in  Manhattan. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Northeast  Con- 
ference. "The  GuerMa  War  Against  Cancer," 
■uBtralas  the  seriousness  of  the  NBUCs  rote. 
The  NBUC  was  established  by  the  Nattonal 
Cancer  InstMute  as  an  outreach  initialive  to  irv 
stal  a  national  system  to  Increase  cancer  pre- 
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ventnn  and  also  to  attempt  to  reduce  ttie  high 
incktonce  of  cancer  among  Macks.  The  north- 
east regton  of  the  NBLIC  targets  community 
leaders  in  cities  with  a  high  btack  populatMXis 
so  that  they  may  encourage  partdpatton  in 
programs  aimed  at  increased  black  American 
awareness  of  cancer  preventton  mettnds. 

I  commend  the  Natmnal  Black  Leadership 
Initiative  On  Cancer  for  its  efforts  to  (fminish 
the  threat  of  cancer.  I  shouU  also  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  extending  our  best  wishes  to 
the  northeast  regton  of  the  NBLIC  targets 
community  leader  in  cities  with  a  high  black 
popUatfon  so  ttnt  they  may  encourage  partict- 
patton  in  programs  aimed  at  increasing  btack 
American  awareness  of  Cancer  Prevention 
Methods. 

I  commend  the  Nattonal  Black  Leadership 
Initiative  on  Cancer  for  Its  efforts  to  diminish 
tt)e  threat  of  career.  I  shouto  also  like  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  exterxling  our  best  wishes  to 
tt)e  northeast  regton  of  ttie  NBUC  on  ttw  oc- 
casion of  its  third  annual  conference. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TONY  McEWEN 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OFCAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  bring  to  your  attentton  the  out- 
standing contributtons  and  fine  public  service 
of  Tony  McEwen  of  San  Bemardmo,  CA.  Tony 
will  be  honored  next  month  as  he  celebrates 
50  years  of  dedcated  service  to  New  Yortc 
Life  Insurance  Co.  on  April  8. 

Antone  McEwen  was  bom  on  August  12, 
1909  In  OaMey.  ID  and  graduated  from  Draper 
Business  CoNege  in  1932.  He  spent  the  first  8 
years  of  his  insurartoe  career  as  an  agent  with 
Unton  States  Life  Insurance  Co.,  wtwh  later 
merged  into  Provident  Life  of  Bismartc.  ND.  In 
1941,  he  began  his  tong  and  successful  ca- 
reer with  Htm  Yortc  Life  which  continues  to 
ttiisday. 

Tony  has  served  in  a  number  of  capacilfes 
and  twen  recognized  t>y  ttw  industry  during 
his  tong  and  successful  insurance  career.  He 
has  sen/ed  as  presktont  of  the  San  Bemardtoo 
Estate  Planning  Council,  the  San  Bernardino 
Life  Undenwritars  Association,  and  Arrowtwad 
Chapter  of  Chartered  Life  Underwriters.  He  is 
also  a  Ife  member  of  the  New  Yortc  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  Top  Ckjb,  a  quaMying  member  of 
the  Minton  Doiar  Round  Tabto,  and  a  member 
of  the  Agente  Advisory  Coundi  of  New  Yortc 
Life  Insurance  Co.  In  addKton.  he  has  been 
recognized  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  both  the 
Ltons  Club  and  the  New  Yortc  Life  San 
Bemanfino  General  Office.  He  is  also  the  past 
recipient  of  the  Nattonal  Quality  Awwd  by  the 
Nattonal  Assodalton  of  Life  Undenniters  and 
the  New  Yoric  Life  Grandsiammer  Awswd. 

Over  the  years.  Tony  has  also  been  active 
in  a  number  of  business  and  community  serv- 
ne  organizaltons.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  the  San  Demardww  Chamber  of  Commeice, 
(frector  c4  tha  San  Demardtoo  Communily 
Hospital,  president  of  the  San  Bentardho  Ex- 
ecutive's Assodalton,  vtoe  chairman  of  the  Ar- 
rowhead United  Fund,  chainratfi  of  the  San 
Bamaidno  Sodal  Planning  Coundi.  director  of 
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the  San  Bemardno  Redevetopment  Agency, 
and  treasurer  of  San  Bemardtoo  AID.  He  has 
also  senwd  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
boerd  of  the  Salvatton  Anny  and  tie  San 
Bemardtoo  grand  Jury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  and  our 
colleagues  as  we  honor  the  fine  achievemente 
of  Tony  McEwen.  He  is  a  model  of  profe*- 
stonal  and  community  servtoe  and  activism.  It 
is  fitting  that  the  House  honor  him  today  for 
his  successful  and  selfless  career  in  the  Ife  in- 
surance industry. 


CONGRATULATIONS  E.  JAMES 
FERLAND 


HON.  DONAU)  M.  PAYNE 

OFNSW  JBBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Spacer.  I 
wouU  lice  to  bring  to  the  attentton  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excepltonal  man  who  is  being  horv 
ored  on  Tuesday,  March  26,  1991,  t>y  the  Bel- 
ter Business  Bureau,  In  Newartc.  NJ,  with  its 
EtiiKS  In  Busirtess  Award. 

Ttw  Ettvcs  in  Business  Award  honors  artd 
brings  to  pubic  attentton  a  person  wtio  exem- 
pities  or  promotes  an  issue  concerning  elhtoal 
behavtor  in  business  practtoe,  eUtwr  through 
ttteir  acttons  of  those  of  ttwir  cotporaltoa  By 
being  given  this  award  it  is  being  acknowl- 
edged by  friends  and  peers  that  E.  James 
Ferland  has  been  a  mi^or  conMbutor  in  set- 
ting industry  standanls. 

Jim  joined  the  Pubic  Services  Enterprise 
Group,  Inc.,  and  its  principal  subekiary 
PSE&G  as  presktont  and  ctiief  executtve  offi- 
cer In  1986,  and  a  year  later  assumed  the  rote 
of  chairman.  Not  only  has  he  mairtained  ttie 
role  as  executive  but  serves  as  a  mentoei  on 
many  boards  such  as:  the  Rrst  Ftdeity 
Barworporatton,  Mutual  Berwfit  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Newark  Museum,  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  numerous  ottwr 
professtonal,  corporate,  and  dvic  organiza- 
tions. 

Jim  Fertand  is  ttw  ttwd  recipient  of  ttw  Eth- 
KS  In  Business  Award.  I  am  pteoaed  to  l>e 
among  the  many  of  Jim's  coieaguei  and 
friends  who  commend  him  on  a  Job  wel  done, 
after  aknost  30  years  with  a  career  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  krx>w  my  colleagues  wM  want 
to  Join  me  as  I  congratulate  E.  James  Fertand 
on  tteing  the  recipient  of  ttw  Ethtos  In  Busi- 
ness Award.  He  is  we*  deserving  of  this 
honor. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SUPERFUND 
LIABILITY  CLARIFICATION  ACT 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OFOTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  OWENS  Of  Uteh.  Mr.  Speaker,  tender  i- 
abOly  is  of  great  concern  to  me.  Not  only  be- 
cause certain  legai  dedstons  in  regard  to  this 


but  primarily  because  I  baieve  »it  the  intent 
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of  the  Superfund  Act  must  be  safeguarded.  I 
am  Mrodudng  legislalion  today,  along  wilti  my 
ooleague.  Congressman  Curt  WaooN.  to 
focus  the  dsbate  once  again  on  protecting  the 
envtronmar*.  the  public  health  safety,  wtiile 
liying  to  dwify  wtw  qualifies  for  exemptions 
from  hazardous  waste  cleanup  liability. 

Ttie  UbiMy  issues  under  Superfund  are  ex- 
tremely complex.  Once  a  site  has  been  found 
to  be  contaminated,  ttie  EPA  is  responsUe  to 
aggressively  pursue  the  potential  responsible 
parties.  It  is  imperative  Ifwt  the  Superfund 
center  on  ttie  premise  tfiat  the  polluter  pays. 
This  is  a  fair  premise. 

The  only  trouble  is  ttiat  every  contaminated 
site  has  its  own  unique  history  and  character. 
Many  hisloiies  induda  innocent  parlies  to  the 
oonlaminaiion.  Protection  for  these  indMduals 
was  included  in  ttie  1986  Sqoerfund  reauthor- 
ization.  But  in  lootdng  for  responsl)le  parties 
to  pay  for  cteantp  costs,  and  in  an  endeavor 
to  make  ttie  polkiler  pay,  many  legally  inrK>- 
oent  parties  have  t>een  unfairly  pursued  only 
because  they  have  money. 

The  recalcitrance  of  some  responsi>le  par- 
ties, and  ttw  lack  of  fwKls  to  dean  up  sites 
first  and  estabfish  liabiity  second,  has  caused 
al  Mignus,  adversarial  process  wtiich  costs  us 
al  dearly.  It  has  created  a  nigtitmare  wtiere  in- 
vestigations on  the  ground  are  designed  for 
MigaHon,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  an  ex- 
pedWous  and  permanent  remedial  solution. 

The  dtocussions  I  have  had  with  lenders 
■nd  innocent  landowners  indicate  they  are 
more  ttian  anxnus  to  ad  in  good  faith  and  fc>i- 
kMv  ttie  nies.  TTiey  just  do  not  know  wtiat  the 
njles  are  any  tonger.  The  dynamic  interpreta- 
tion of  ttieae  rules  by  ttie  courts  has  exacer- 
bated Itie  contusion.  WHh  this  bill,  my  col- 
league and  I  attempt  to  clarify  ttie  path  to  pro- 
tecting public  health  and  the  innocent 

Last  Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  5927  to 
foatar  continued  debate  regarding  lender  liabil- 
ity and  the  innocent  landowner  defense.  In 
apHe  of  the  Superfund  Ad  having  been  reau- 
thorized unH  1996  by  the  Omnfcus  Reconcilt- 
atkxi  Ad  of  1990,  lender  K^iifity  continues  to 
foatar  dMcussioa  Whether  the  fears  surround- 
ing lender  iabiMy  tiave  t>een  impacting  com- 
merce has  been  very  hard  to  prove.  But 
enough  concern  has  been  expressed  that  I 
baMeve  the  perceptions  reganSng  lender  liabii- 
Ny  are  sincere.  Petcepttons  can  sometimes 
become  reaSty  which  is  why  lender  liability 
should  be  adifcesseO  this  year. 

Since  last  fal,  EPA  has  been  drafting  a  rule 
in  reaponse  to  the  concerns  of  Congress.  Al- 
though the  draft  njie  is  stM  under  administra- 
tiva  rvMaw.  the  rule  appropriately  balances  the 
mandate  to  prolad  the  pubic  and  the  envinxv 
mar«  whie  darNying  the  landtoig  communitys 
oonoama.  I  commend  EPA's  effort 

Our  ba  provklos  statutory  support  to  the 
rule  by  more  dearly  defining  the  concerns 
taiaad  in  iMt  year's  court  decisions.  It  more 
daarty  daHnes  Indtoia  of  ownership,"  and 
"ODWier  or  operator.  It  deecrties  what  the 
Ipartidptlon  in  managamet«"  does  not  in- 
duda. The  fan  dascriiaa  what  the  term  "pri- 
mariy  to  prolad  a  securty  interesT  means, 
aMh  raapad  to  indUa  of  ownership  in  a  vessel 
or  ladMy.  and  what  "acquiring  a  vessel  or  fa- 
cMy  through  foradosure"  meana.  The  rest  of 
the  dafWiona  focus  on  "extension  of  credK." 


EXIEN 
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"Insured  i  depository  institution,"  "mortgage 
lender,"  $nd  "Federal  lending  institutions." 

Our  bi  maintains  ttie  liability  already  in 
Superfund  by  hoking  persons  liable  who,  by 
any  ad  dr  omisskxi,  causes  or  contrtxjtes  to 
a  releasa  or  threatened  release  of  a  hazard- 
ous sut>stance  from  or  at  a  vessel  or  facility. 

The  "ibnocent  landowner  defense"  is  clari- 
fied by  (Bscritxng  ttie  minimum  requirements 
toward  meeting  the  "all  appropriate  inquiry" 
standard  ttvough  a  "phase  I  environmental 
audit"  lr|  order  to  protect  the  consumer  of 
ttiese  erivironmental  audits,  a  State  certifi- 
cation Is  required  under  the  criteria  devekiped 
ttirough  regulatmns  by  EPA.  Ttie  bill  requires 
that  business  standards  be  established 
ttirough  regulation  for  environmental  audits 
through  ttie  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials  akxig  with  EPA.  The  "phase  I  envi- 
ronmental audir  in  this  bill  will  defer  to  the 
new  sta/flards  once  regulations  are  promul- 
gated. 

These  J  environmental  audits  are  not  in- 
tended ta  be  required  for  single  reskjent  or 
multlfamiiy  dwellings,  but  are  intended  to  be 
used  for  commercial  or  industrial  properties.  I 
also  propose  that  State  environmental  agerv 
cies  maintain  adequate  data  bases  reflecting 
known  contaminated  sites,  underground  stor- 
age tanks,  and  permits  under  the  Resource 
Conservatkxi  and  Recovery  Ad  [RCRA].  Ac- 
cess to  ttis  informatkxi  is  critnal  to  a  success- 
ful environmental  audit 

AMtou^  there  currently  is  no  national  polk:y 
descrtiin^  wtien  environmental  audits  would 
be  most  useful.  I  propose  that  audits  be  con- 
ducted pnor  to  toans  arxj  prior  to  or  imme- 
diately after  forectosure.  Continued  discusskm 
regarding  this  matter  is  still  needed. 

As  I  have  discussed  ttie  lender  liability  issue 
with  my  constituents  and  natfonal  associa- 
tkms,  there  is  still  much  confuskm  between  re- 
quirements under  ongoing  programs  such  as 
ttie  Underground  Storage  Tank  Program  and 
activities  under  RCRA.  I  suggest  that  financiaJ 
covenants  in  k>ans  be  worded  strongly  to  pro- 
ted  both  borrowers  and  lenders. 

It  is  my  hope  ttiat  by  offering  this  bill,  corv 
structive  diakig  will  ensure  ttiis  year.  I  hope  it 
will  create  a  foundation  ttiat  will  help  lenders 
and  innocent  parties,  vnthout  jeopardizing  the 
Intent  of  protecting  the  environment  and  the 
puWe.     ; 

It  is  n^  intent  to  offer  a  frameworit  that 
deals  witlt  fairness,  timelines,  and  ttie  IMatkxi's 
future  furvSng  needs.  It  Is  not  my  intent  to  re- 
lease noi^nnocent  parties  from  their  environ- 
mental responsibilities.  Superfund  is  working. 
The  liabiky  risk  has  raised  the  Natkm's  con- 
science toward  ktentifying  sites  and  redudng 
health  risks.  As  we  discuss  benking  reforms,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  bear  in  mind  that  lender 
liability  uader  Siifierlund  is  an  environmental 
issue,  not  just  a  banking  issue.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  address  the  fear  and  genuine  con- 
cern among  lenders  and  support  action  on  this 
biN.  I  kx3k  fonvard  to  ttie  diatog  ahead  of  us 
arxl  to  betng  actively  involved. 


CELEBRATHNO 
CHURCH 
TION" 
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ST.     KATHERINE'S 
OVERCOME    CELEBRA- 


IN  THE 


H4IN.KWBS1MFUME 

HOI 


OF  MARYLAND 
lUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  MarchrZZ,  1991 

Mr.  MFUM^.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  mel  to  come  before  ttie  House  of 
Representative  today  to  mark  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  overcome  holiday  celebratton. 
The  Overcome  HoMay  Celebration  is  being 
sponsored  t>y;  Fattier  Peter  Bramble  and  the 
parishkxiers  and  friends  of  St  Katherine's 
Church  in  Baltmore. 

The  overcorne  celebratton  uses  the  sacrifi- 
cial and  exemplary  life  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  the  central  symbd 
of  ttie  history  and  sacrifice  of  ttie  African- 
American  conimunity. 

Central  to  t^is  theme  is  the  concept  that  Af- 
ricarvAmericafis  tiave  historically  overcome 
great  adversity  in  ttieir  quest  to  gain  equal  op- 
portunity and;justKe  before  the  law  and  re- 
sped  and  oommon  decency  from  his/her 
country.  From  this  struggle,  ttie  black  commu- 
nity has  learned  and  must  continue  to  prepare 
itself  for  ttie  opportunities  and  diallenges  in 
ttie  future. 

Ttie  African>American  community  must  draw 
upon  every  asped  of  its  history  in  order  to 
property  focus  on  our  task  of  self-sufficiency. 
Our  communty  must  continue  to  learn  from 
okl  ttiinking,  incorporate  modem  teactiings 
and  strategies,  and  synthesize  ttiese  learned 
principles  mqre  effkWitly.  These  are  just 
some  of  th«  ttiemes  ttiat  ebb  and  ftow 
throughout  tti*  entire  overcome  hdklay  cele- 
bration. I 

In  dosing,  I  am  proud  ttiat  such  a  progres- 
sive and  energetk:  church  is  kx»ted  in  my  dte- 
trict  I  wish  Fattier  Bramble  and  his  entire 
committee  the  best  and  took  fonvard  to  Incor- 
porating ttiis  fiolklay  in  my  personal  celebra- 
tion of  Easter., 


SUSPE;  4SI0N 
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OF  DUTIES  ON 
CONTROL  AGENT 


NANCY  L  JOHNSON 


OF  CONNECTICUT 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mrs.  JOHN$ON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  reintroducing  leglslatton  today  to  alk>w 
temporary  du%-free  entry  of  an  insed  grovylh 
regulator  diflipenzuron,  known  by  ttie  brand 
name  of  Dinr^in.  No  comparable  produd  is 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  Uniroyal 
Chenvcal  of  ConnedRut  is  the  only  importer. 

Dimilin  is  a<  unique  pest  conird  agent  that 
inhiiits  the  abiity  of  the  insect's  egg  or  lan^ae 
to  hatch.  Its  primary  uses  indude  contrd  of 
the  gypsy  moth,  mosquito,  and  boN  weevil 
controL  In  f9d,  the  USDA  has  ^jproved 
Dimilin  as  only  one  of  three  products  consid- 
ered "very  stte"  for  use  in  treatment  of  the 
bdl  weevil.  It  b  nd  toxic  to  birds,  bees,  or  fish 
and  has  k>w  bfdogical  accunrHjIatton  in  ttie  en- 
vironment 


March  22,  1991 

It  is  important  to  note  that  neatly  one-ttwd 
of  all  Omiiin  used  In  ttw  United  Stales  is  pur- 
chased by  State  gypsy  molh  eradnation  pro- 
grams, thus  eliminating  the  13.5  percent  duty 
would  sen«  as  a  considefat)le  savings  to 
State  governments  as  weil  as  other  consunv 
ers. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  last  year  and 
passed  the  House,  however  it  was  dropped  in 
conference  after  an  obiection  was  raised  t>y 
another  importer  of  pest  control  products.  Ttie 
objection  was  wittxlrawn  and.  In  fact,  the  ot>- 
jecting  party  new  supports  suspending  duties 
on  Dimiiin.  Ttiis  proposed  duty  suspension 
was  very  carefully  scrutinized  by  Department 
of  Commerce  officials  during  the  last  Con- 
gress and  I  hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  ttiis 
year. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON 
CERTAIN  FIBERS 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  OONNBCmCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  ConnecdcuL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  suspension  of  duties  on  sta- 
ple fibers  composed  of  at  least  84  percent 
vinyl  ctikxide  and  14  percent  vinyl  acetate, 
known  by  the  generic  name  as  vinyon  fibers. 
Vinyon  fibers  are  used  in  ttie  manufacture  of 
specialty  paper,  such  as  teabags  and  meat 
casings,  and  other  nonwoven  products.  The 
sole  domestK  producer  of  vinyon  dtecontinued 
Itie  product  in  1989,  leaving  a  German  conv 
pany  as  the  only  available  source  of  ttte  mate- 
rial. 

Vinyon  has  special  properties  that  make  It 
particuiarly  useful  as  a  borxMng  agent  For  In- 
stance, the  use  of  vinyon  fiber  in  tea  t>ag 
paper  enables  an  instantarwous  fusing  of  ttie 
papers  wfierever  heat  arxl  pressure  are  ap- 
pied.  It  is  also  excepbortally  water  resistanL 

Wtiile  it  Is  not  available  domestically,  vinyon 
is  currently  dutiable  at  a  column  1  rate  of  4.9 
percent  ad  valorem.  The  currant  duty  on  the 
material  increBBea  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
products  requiring  its  use,  with  the  addMonai 
ooet  bonte  uMmatety  t>y  American  consumers. 

The  bit  I  am  introducing  today  wouM  aMow 
duty-free  entry  through  the  end  o(  1995  to  fi- 
bere  with  tolerance  of  plus-  or  minus-l  pertoent 
from  the  standard  85  percent  vinyl  chloride,  15 
percent  vinyl  acetate  (ormulatnn  of  the  mate- 
riaL 


TRIBUTE  TO  H.  PATRICK  SWYGERT 


HON.  WUJAM  R  GRAY  ID 

OF  PSNNBTLVANIA 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATTVES 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring  to 
the  tnartknn  of  this  body  H.  Patrick  Swygart. 
who  wit  be  Irtaugurated  and  instaled  on  Apri 
5,  as  the  15lh  president  of  the  University  at  Al- 
bany. State  University  of  New  Yortc  We  in 
Philadelphia  are  very  proud  of  our  native  son 
whose  vision  and  leadership  have  been  recog- 
nized by  his  appoinlment  to  this  new  posidoa 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pat  Swygart  was  bom  and  went  to  public 
schools  In  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  from 
Howard  University  with  an  A.B.  In  history,  re- 
ceived a  J.O  cum  laude  from  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  In  1968. 

From  there,  his  first  caling  was  to  publk; 
service.  He  served  as  law  dark  to  Chief  Judge 
WWiam  J.  Hastie  of  ttie  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ttiird  Circuit;  administrative  assistant  to 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  Yoriq  special  as- 
sistant district  attorney  In  Philadelphia  and 
later  as  consul  general  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
k»  Commtsskm,  wtiere  he  received  In  1978 
ttie  Commisskxier's  Award  for  Distinguished 
Federal  Service. 

Mr.  Swygert  than  took  on  a  commitment  to 
higher  educatton  whch  has  been  marked  by  a 
distinguistted  career  and  his  rise  to  the  presi- 
dency of  one  of  ttiis  country's  leading  univer- 
sities. He  began  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
law  at  Philadelphia's  Temple  University  in 
1972.  He  was  promoted  to  professor  of  law  In 
1976,  iicting  dean  in  1977,  and  utbmately  to 
executive  vice  president  of  Temple,  a  conv 
prehensive  State-related  research  university  of 
33,000  students,  1,700  presklentialty  ap- 
pointed faculty  arxl  13  schools  and  colleges 
Irwkjding  law,  medkane,  dentistry,  and  508- 
bed  tertiary  care  hospbal. 

Since  Ns  days  as  a  student  demonstrating 
and  sitting  In  for  civil  rights,  Pat  Swygert  has 
always  been  Involved  in  ttie  important  causes 
of  our  times.  He  continues  to  show  his  com- 
mitment to  ttie  community.  He  was  integrally 
involved  In  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
PhHadelphians.  He  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Souttieastem  Pennsylvania  Transportatton  Au- 
thority; the  board  of  WHYY-TV,  the  pubHc  tel- 
eviskxi  and  radto  statton  la  Philadelphia,  the 
board  of  dvectors  of  ttie  Urtian  League  of 
Philadelphia:  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  the  National  Bar  Assodatmn. 

I  ask  al  my  colleagues  to  ioin  me  in  con- 
gratulatirig  H.  PatrKk  Swygert  His  viskxi  and 
leadership  makes  him  wefl  suited  to  carry  the 
University  at  Al>any,  State  University  of  New 
Yortt  Into  the  21st  century.  Philadelphia's  toss 
has  been  Aljan/s  gain.  I  extend  ttie  very  best 
wisties  for  his  continuing  success. 


VOTING  IS  A  TREASURED 
PRIVILEOE 


HON.  jm  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rigM  to  vote  is 
so  often  stated  as  the  freedom  on  whkrh  our 
country  was  founded.  However,  when  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  last  faH,  only  35  per- 
cent of  eligMe  American  dlizens  turned  out  at 
thepoHs. 

In  oontrast,  wAien  the  residents  of  the  Soviet 
Union  reoenHy  had  the  opportunity  to  express 
the  directton  they  wish  their  country  to  take, 
76  percent  of  ttw  dlizens  in  partic^iating  re- 
publics turned  out  to  vote. 

If  voting  is  such  a  treasured  privilege,  wfiy 
do  so  few  Americans  participate?  Apaitiy  is  an 
obvtous  cause  for  tow  turnout  There  is  a  pre- 
vailing attitude  that  o»ier  peopto  wfl  cast  the 
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correct  votes  and  a  singte  vote  win  not  make 
a  dMerence.  But,  obviously.  If  the  65  peroant 
of  voters  who  dkj  not  make  the  effort  to  vote 
last  November  stiowed  up  next  time,  ttw  re- 
sults coukj  be  dramatKatty  different 

Many  argue  that  voters  w«  turnout  whan 
something  Important  is  at  stake.  Wei.  I  ask 
you,  what  couU  be  more  important  than  en- 
suring that  your  opireons  and  views  are  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  where  the  laws  and 
polkMS  of  ttiis  land  are  formed. 

Especially  at  a  time  when  the  young  men 
and  women  of  our  country  have  dwd  protect- 
ing ttie  freedom  of  anoltier  country,  we  must 
stop  taking  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  this 
country  for  granted 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  Amerfoan 
citizens  liecoming  more  informed  and  involved 
in  our  democratK  process.  Elected  officials 
who  are  voted  into  office  by  a  Iwge  percent- 
age of  ttie  populatnn  wouM  represer«  the  va^ 
ues  and  priorities  of  more  of  our  dtizans.  The 
antKipated  result  wouU  be  a  cydteal  effect  of 
kscai.  State,  and  Federal  governments  acting 
more  In  accordance  with  the  citizens  of  ttieir 
area  and  receiving  more  support  from  the 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  the  people  of  this 
country  to  make  their  voices  heard  and  vote  at 
every  opportunity. 


COURAGEOUS  YOUNG  NORTH 
DAKOTAN 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Spertar, 
In  a  worid  where  some  allege  ttiat  no  orw 
seems  to  care  anymore,  I  warded  to  tal  my 
coVeagues  of  one  courageous,  young  fterth 
Dakotan  who  proved  1  nigM  last  week  that 
there  are  stiN  people  around  with  ttie  values 
that  make  us  proud. 

Last  week,  Gary  Kaiser,  a  young  24-year- 
oW  man  from  Fargo.  ND,  was  In  Minrwapolii. 
MN.  with  some  friends.  Coming  out  of  a  nighl 
spot  around  midnigt*,  Gary  saw  a  mugger 
mnning  with  a  purse  he  had  just  sloiea  and 
a  woman  was  screaming  for  the  man  to  slop. 

Mr.  Kaiser  attempted  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  the  woman  and  during  Itie  ensuing  scuMe, 
he  was  stabbed  in  the  neck  by  the  mugger. 
The  stab  wound  severed  an  artery  in  Mr.  Kai- 
ser's neck,  and  he  nearly  bled  to  death. 

After  several  hours  of  surgery  at  a  Mm- 
neapoiis  hospital,  he  is  now  recovering. 

Gary  Kaiser,  when  asked  about  the  inddani, 
said: 

I  learned  from  my  fkther  that  yon  help 
people  in  need,  and  this  poor  gal  was  defi- 
nitely in  need.  It  was  one  of  thoae  things 
that  you  don't  even  think  about.  I  Jost 
jumped  in  the  way  and  grot  involved.  By  no 
means  do  I  think  of  myself  as  a  hero. 

My  coaeaguee.  I  just  wanted  to  tal  you  ttie 
story  about  a  young  Nortti  Dakolan  of  whom 
I  am  very  proud.  He  demonsliates  again  ttiat 
al  across  this  oounby,  there  are  sM  peopto 
wtw  do  care  about  ottwr  peopto,  who  wl 
stand  up  and  demonstrate  enormous  courage. 
In  ttiis  case,  Mr.  Kaiser  nearly  toet  his  Me,  be- 
cause he  intervened  wtfien  sorrwone  he  dkl 
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not  even  know  was  being  robbed.  That  rep- 
PBsenis  real  American  vaiues  arxl  I  salute 
Gary  Kaiser  for  his  heroism. 


TMBUTB  TO  THE  ELL  WOOD  CITY 
LIONS  CLXTB 


HON.  JOE  KOLIIR 

or  PENNBTLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  KOLTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  to  honor 
and  pay  special  tribute  to  the  Ellwood  City 
Lnns  Ctub  on  behalf  of  tfie  charter's  50th  art- 
niversary. 

The  EBwood  City  Uons  Chi>,  kxated  in 
EKwood  City,  PA,  in  my  Fourth  Congressional 
OMrict,  is  deserving  of  very  special  recogni- 
tion because  of  the  fine  community  service 
this  organizatnn  provides. 

The  k)ng  list  of  community  help  that  the 
ElKvood  City  Uons  Club  has  contributed  to  the 
kwal  citizens  canrx>l  be  related  here  in  Its  en- 
tireiy,  but  some  projects  deserve  special  merv 
ton. 

When  ttw  American  steel  industry  collapsed 
in  the  eaity  1980's,  for  example,  ttw  Ellwood 
City  Lions  fed  500  unemptoyed  woilters  a 
month  for  1  year. 

In  additmn,  the  Elwood  Uons  provide  an- 
nual assistance  to  the  bind,  ttie  harKfecapped 
and  to  those  wtK>  need  help  freeing  ttiem- 
selves  from  the  ravages  of  drug  abuse. 

EMivood  Uons  also  tielp  area  youth  deal 
with  tfw  special  problems  of  life  erxxxjntered 
by  the  young,  and  the  charter  provides  one 
scholarship  a  year  to  a  deserving  high  school 
student,  in  addHion  to  selecling  one  outstand- 
ing high  school  "Student  of  the  Month." 

The  Ellwood  City  Uons  provide  eyeglasses 
for  the  needy,  medKal  equipment  for  area 
hospitals,  and  best  of  al.  leadership  for  our 
young  people. 

Chartered  Oct  17,  1940  as  the  Elwood  City 
Uons  Oub.  the  Ellwood  Uons  joined  the 
wofkfs  largest  service  dub— with  charters  k>- 
cated  even  behind  the  Iron  Curlair>— and  has 
served  ttie  community  in  an  exemplary  fashion 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker.  To  recount  the  unselfish  deeds 
of  the  Elwood  City  Uons  Qub  wouU  be  an 
impoaiiig  task.  Therefore,  it  is  my  great  privi- 
laga  to  honor  the  Elwood  City  Uons  Club 
today  before  this  U.S.  Cortgress  and  to  call  at- 
tonbon  to  this  charter's  noteworthy  and  dedi- 
cated community  service. 


BATTLE  CREEK  URBAN  LEAGUE 


HON.  HOWARD  WOIPE 

OP  wcmoAN 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
the  BMIe  Creak  Area  Urban  League  on 
of  Hb  silver  anniversary. 
Creak  Uitian  League  is  one  of  113  af- 
of  fie  Nattonal  Urban  League,  a  re- 
maikable  organizalton  that  for  78  years  has 
commmed  to  oommunHy  self-help  and  to 
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on  behalf  of  those  who  are  the  vic- 
Unrts  of  poverty  and  discrimination.  The  provi- 
skxi  of  ttofnan  services,  ttw  buikUng  of  inter- 
racial cotlHxxis,  and  the  promotton  of  an  open 
and  intef  rated  society  are  the  principal  mis- 
skxis  of  ttie  Urt>an  League — both  on  national 
and  com^nunity  levels. 

In  Batie  Creek,  the  Urt>an  League  got  its 
start  in  1&65  when  a  study  committee  chaired 
by  Evelyn  Golden  produced  a  report  on  Itie 
ecorK>mic  and  cultural  condittons  of  black  peo- 
ple. This  report  documented  wide  gaps  be- 
tween Battle  Creek's  white  and  black  popu- 
lations in  emptoymerrt,  health,  education  and 
housing.  After  generating  a  great  deal  of  com- 
munity support  and  a  $6,000  grant  from  ttie 
W.K.  Keltogg  Foundation,  the  Battle  Creek 
Area  Urfan  League  began  its  operatton  in 
1966  Witt)  Milton  Robinson  as  Its  first  execu- 
tive director. 

For  the  past  25  years,  ttie  Battle  Creek  Area 
Urtian  League  has  been  committed  to  ttie 
elimination  of  racial  discriminatton  and  to  ttie 
economic  and  politKal  empowerment  of  mi- 
norities and  the  disadvantaged.  The  Urtian 
League  volunteers  and  board  members  give 
active  ej^pression  to  ttieir  commitment  to  so- 
cial and  politKal  ctiange  ttvough  a  vast  array 
of  programs,  including  the  FORE  Dropout 
project,  oooperative  efforts  with  Keltogg  Com- 
munity Colleges'  Job  Connection  Center,  voter 
registrati^  drives,  the  Labor  Educatxm  Ad- 
vancemerit  Program,  ttie  Youth  Emptoyment 
and  Eduiatkxi  Initiative  Program,  and  a  com- 
munity forum  on  "Strategies  for  Strengthening 
the  Black  Family." 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Battle  Creek  Area  Urt>an 
League,  under  the  current  leaderstiip  of  its 
outstanding  Executive  Director  Joyce  Brown, 
has  an  intense  commitment  to  advocacy  on 
tiehalf  of  ttiose  wtio  are  ttie  most  economically 
vulnerat>le.  I  feel  privileged  to  tie  able  to  rep- 
resent the  Battle  Creek  Urt>an  League  In 
Michigan's  Third  Congressk>nal  District,  and  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  In  con- 
gratulatinp  the  League  on  ttie  occaskxi  of  Its 
25th  arm^ersary,  and  In  expressing  our  tieart- 
felt  appreciatton  for  ttie  league's  extraordinary 
record  of  service  and  commitmenL 


LIFE  JTECHNOLOGIES,  INC.,  EN- 
TERS INTO  PRECEDENT-SETTING 
COLLABORA-nON  WITH  FEDERAL 
LABCEIATORY 


HOfi.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREUA 

OF  MARYLAND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mrs.  lk>RELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  yesterday  of  attending  ttie  historic 
signing  qerenxiny  of  the  first  cooperative  re- 
search atid  devetopment  agreement  [CRADA] 
for  hurnin  gerxxne  research  tietween  a  pri- 
vate sedor  corporatnn  and  a  nattonal  labora- 
tory. 

The  a(  reement  joins  Lite  Technotogies,  Ina, 
headquai  tered  in  Gaithersburg,  MD,  with  the 
Depeitmi  ml  of  Energy's  Los  Alamos  National 
Laborato^  in  Hem  Mexkx).  Life  Technotogies 
and  LosiAlamos  wM  work  togettier  to  devetop 
novel  technotogy  to  sequence  DNA  much 
more  raodly  and  at  a  tower  cost  than  is  now 
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possible.  Thi^  collabocatton  seeks  to  tackle 
one  of  ttie  primary  goals  of  ttie  Human  Ge- 
nome Project— the  determinatton  of  the  pre- 
cise chemical  structure  of  every  human  gene. 

The  dtfferedt  areas  of  expertise  of  these  two 
CRADA  collaborators  create  a  natural  partner- 
ship for  ttie  advancement  of  human  genome 
research.  Uf«  Technotogies  will  seek  to  de- 
vetop new  ernymes  and  modified  nucleotides 
essential  for  sequencing  DNA  using  a  novel 
technkjue  patented  by  Los  Alamos  scientists. 
The  new  tecNnique  wHl  be  used  to  sequence 
large  fragme^  of  human  DNA.  Los  Alamos 
will  devetop  fgrltier  tectmotogy  and  instrumen- 
tatton  of  their  DNA  sequerx^ing  techrMque. 

This  CRADA,  and  Its  accompanying  poterv 
tial  for  the  df vetopment  of  products  that  will 
signiftoantly  r«ove  fonvard  ttie  pace  of  human 
genome  research,  came  into  fruitton  largely  aa 
a  result  of  tlw  perseverance  of  Dr.  J.  Stark 
Thompson,  president  and  ciiief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Life  tectinotogies.  Also  playing  key 
rotes  for  Uf^  Technotogtes  were  Mr.  Jotm 
Thompson,  s^ntor  vtoe  presktent  and  general 
manager;  Mr.  Jotm  Cogan,  vk»  presktent,  cor- 
porate development;  Or.  George  A.  Lowke. 
vKe  president,  research  and  devetopment;  Dr. 
John  Harding,  project  manager,  human  ge- 
nome project!  and  Ms.  Carol  Lavrich,  director, 
corporate  deyetopment.  Life  Technotogies  is  a 
prime  sourcei  of  research  tools  for  scientists 
engaged  in  ttie  Human  Genome  Project  and  is 
a  leading  supblier  of  ttie  reagents  used  by  sci- 
entists to  examine  the  structure  and  furxrtton 
of  human  geries. 

I  commend  Life  Technologies,  Los  Alamos 
National  Latioratory,  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  thbir  efforts  to  sto'engttien  our  Na- 
tion's btotechhotogy  Industry.  By  continuing  to 
support  technotogy  transfer  programs,  such  as 
CRADA's,  we  will  create  ttie  framework  for  a 
new  era  of  scientific  cooperation  between  ttie 
publk:  and  private  sectors  and  also  increase 
our  internatio^  competitiveness. 


REGIONAU  ANTIDISCRIMINATION 
AND  CREDIT  CARD  DISCLOSURE 
ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  llOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  H<|>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman EoiMARO  Markey  of  Massachusetts 
and  I  are  introducing  the  Regtonal  Anti- 
discrimination and  CredK  Card  Disctosure  Act 
of  1991 .  Ttiis  legislation  is  intended  to  solve  a 
disturtiing  probtem  ttiat  has  recently  reared  its 
head  in  Newi England:  regtonal  redlining.  It  is 
a  direct  resp^mse  to  reports  last  month  that 


the  First 
almost  8.1 
tomers  from 
on  over  1,1 
after 
land 

in  ttie  regton'i 
The   First 


Bank  of  Chtoago  canceled 
accounts  of  credK  card  cus- 
England  and  reduced  credit 
others.  The  bank  took  action 
a  special  review  of  New  Eng- 
tiecause  of  downward  trerMte 
economy. 
Chicago  incktont  demonstrates 


that  at  least  some  lenders  use  geography  as 
a  basis  to  dapde  who  does  and  does  not  re- 
ceive aedlL  JTTiere  is  a  dear  irijustice  here 
ttiat  cals  for  la  remedy.  Discrimination  based 
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on  where  someone  lives  is  as  wrong  was  d»- 
crimination  based  on  race,  religion,  or  gender. 

I  of  course  recognize  that  New  England  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  painful  recession.  I  also 
appreciato  that  prudent  lenders  must  be  sen- 
sitive to  such  macroeconomic  realities.  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  a  recession  is  not  alone 
a  reason  to  cut  owft  to  thousands  of  New 
Engianders.  Frankly,  I  think  ifs  un-American. 
AH  citizens  of  this  country  are  enlilled  to  be 
judged  by  ttw  same  standards,  regardtess  of 
wfwre  they  live.  A  lender's  decision  to  revoke 
or  reduce  credK  ought  to  be  based  on  whether 
a  credtt  card  holder  can  continue  to  pay  his  or 
her  biHs  each  month,  not  wtwther  his  or  her 
regnn  is  in  a  recesskxi. 

The  problem  of  regional  redlining  is  not  only 
morally  unfair.  It  is  also  ecorwnncally  unwise. 
If  our  regkxi  Is  going  to  cimb  out  of  its  currant 
economk:  trough,  then  working  families  will 
need  to  maximize  their  access  to  credit  To 
the  extent  ttiat  such  access  Is  limited,  ttie  re- 
cessnn  wiN  be  prok)nged.  This  is  a  result  that 
no  one  wants,  and  Itiat  everyorte  shouM  try  to 
prevent. 

The  Regkxial  Antid»criminatk>n  and  CredK 
Card  Disctosure  Act  of  1991  will.  I  hope,  pkjg 
the  legal  kMpholes  that  currently  altow  re- 
gkxial  redNning  to  take  place.  The  bill  contains 
five  essential  provisnns,  wtiich  are  ttw  fonow- 
mg: 

First,  it  wilt  make  It  unlawful  for  credit  card 
issuers  to  dncriminate  against  corttumers  on 
ttie  t>asis  of  the  geographic  region  In  whKh 
the  consumer  lives,  as  well  as  based  on 
wtwre  ttiey  live  wilfiin  a  regk>n— for  Instance, 
whtWi  a  particular  zip  code  area  or  census 
tract 

Second,  it  wil  t)an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
reductkms  in  credtt—induding  reductions 
based  on  regnn  or  other  criteria  related  to 
residence. 

Third,  it  clarifies  In  law  that  reductnns  In 
credit  wiH  only  be  allowed  wtien  a  consumer's, 
not  a  regnn's,  financial  health  has  declined. 

Fourth,  it  requires  tttat  consumers  receive  at 
least  60  days'  notice  of  any  reduction  in  their 
credtt. 

Fifth,  and  lastly,  the  biH  provktes  for  a  marv 
datory  review  by  the  Federal  Reserve  of 
standards  used  to  assess  the  hskirwss  of  po- 
tential customers,  so  that  no  irrelevani  or  un- 
just standards  are  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ttw  mklst  of  the  cunent  re- 
oessioa  lerKiers  are  reevakjating  and  tigtiter)- 
ing  their  lendmg  and  credtt  standards.  That  Is 
understandable:  no  orw  wants  tttem  to  Issue 
toans  and  credtts  that  are  destined  to  taH. 
However,  ttw  question  is  not  wtwitwr  lenders 
shouU  tighten  their  belts,  but  how.  Doing  so 
by  regtonai  redNning  is  not  the  way  to  maintain 
safe  and  sound  operatiorw.  It  is  unfair,  and 
shouM  be  stopped.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Mr.  MameVs  and  my  legislatma 


DEATH  OF  A  HERO 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BDJKAY 

OrUKVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  was  sadden- 
ing to  me  to  read  of  the  death  of  Army  Spe- 
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daKst  Anthony  Riggs.  This  sklled  nrwmber  of 
the  Patnot  missie  teams,  dkl  not  die  In  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia,  or  Kuwatt.  He  dkt  not  dw  as  a 
result  of  warfare  in  the  sand  of  the  Middte 
East  He  dwd  In  the  war  zorw  of  our  inrwr 
cities. 

RIggs.  a  fomwr  Las  Vegas  high  school  stu- 
dent, was  In  Detrott  helping  to  move  his  wife. 
As  he  k>aded  the  car  wtth  her  betongings, 
someorw  stwt  him  five  times  arxj  stoto  his  car. 
He  was  later  pronounced  dead  at  the  hospttal. 

Is  this  a  fitting  end  for  someone  who  saved 
so  many  lives?  Night  after  night  we  saw  our 
Patrtot  missiles  pluddng  Saddam's  Scuds  out 
of  the  sky.  The  servne  ttwt  Riggs  and  his  untt 
performed  saved  countless  of  lives.  Yet,  after 
7  monttis  of  being  In  a  combat  area,  home 
was  not  the  haven  that  he  and  others  dreamt 
of.  How  can  we  continue  to  profess  our  supe- 
rkxity  and  strength  at  home  wtwn  we  cannot 
even  protect  our  own  here  at  home?  This  was 
not  the  way  for  a  hero  to  d».  Home  shouM 
have  provided  him  wtth  safely  and  security, 
not  death. 

I  am  certain  that  Anthony  Riggs  wiH  not  be 
ttw  last  casualty.  As  we  again  focus  on  our 
domestic  economy,  I  hope  VhaX  we  see  the  re- 
afity  of  the  war  zorw  that  many  Americans  Hve 
In  right  here  at  honw.  While  we  were  beating 
ttw  Iraqis,  the  murders  dkj  not  go  away,  ttwy 
just  dkJ  not  make  the  front  page  as  often,  tt 
took  ttw  death  of  a  war  hero  to  help  us  re- 
memtwr  ttw  war  we  are  stiH  facing  at  home; 
the  batUe  for  our  dties.  I  hope  that  Anthony 
Riggs  has  finely  found  the  safety  and  security 
ttiat  tw  sought  for  so  many  monttw. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  NU- 
CLEAR FUEL  TEST  ASSEMBLIES 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22,  1991 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  important  company  from  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut  ABB  Atom.  Inc..  provides  engi- 
neering, testing,  and  asserrtty  of  nuclear  fuel 
fadltties  and  currentiy  imports  fuel  test  assenv 
blies  Into  the  United  States  for  testing  by  U.S. 
utilrties.  Present  law  permrts  articles  inrported 
for  testing  to  be  entered  Into  ttw  Unttad  States 
free  of  customs  duties,  under  bortd,  provkled 
ttw  article  is  exported  or  destivyed  wtth  3 
years.  Unfortunately,  ABB's  test  assemblies 
do  not  quaWy  under  this  proviston  because  the 
test  program  requires  4  to  6  years,  coinckfng 
wtth  ttw  Nfe  cycle  of  nuclear  fuel  rods  In  nu- 
clear power  plarHs. 

The  present  3-year  statutory  limtt  does  not 
acconvradate  ttw  fonger  test  pertod  required 
lor  the  test  assemblies,  imposing  custonw  du- 
ties totaUing  several  hunctod  thousand  dotars. 
Clearty,  this  is  an  unintended  sttuatnn  and. 
afong  wtth  my  friend  Representative  Barbara 
Kenneixy,  I  am  inlFOducing  legislation  today  to 
create  an  exception,  afciwing  duly-free  entry 
for  nudear  test  assemfaies  which  nrwet  the 
d(«y-free  tost  import  provisnn  in  al  respects 
but  for  ttw  tirrw  limtt.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  John  Hemz.  is  introducing  kton- 
tical  legislation  in  the  other  body. 
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There  area  number  of  potential  benalils  to 
ttw  Untted  States  from  ABB's  test  progrvn. 
ABB  has  proven  that  the  fuel  anennbiei 
consume  fuel  more  efficienay  than  competing 
products,  towering  fuel  costs  for  utitties  and 
their  corwunwrs.  Moreover,  if  the  tests  pro- 
ceed satisfactorily.  ABB  wiH  begin  producing 
Its  fuel  assembfies  In  commercial  quantities  in 
ttw  Untted  Stales.  Doing  so  «voukl  create  em- 
ptoyment  opportuntties  and  generate  economte 
activtty  in  Oregon,  CaNfomia.  and  Missouri,  as 
well  as  Connecticut  I  hope  the  bil  w«  be  con- 
sktored  in  corijunction  ¥vtth  duty  suspenston 
bitts  introduced  ttiis  sessfon. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  RESTORE  REMEDIES  FOR  UN- 
FAIR CLAIMS  PRACTICES  BY  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OFCAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  restore  ttw  abikty  of 
workers  to  sue  ttwir  insurarKe  compwves  to 
recover  damages  for  the  toss  of  heatth,  Ite, 
property,  or  inconw  resutting  from  unfair 
claims  practices. 

In  1987,  the  U.S.  Suprerrw  Court  heU,  in 
P'M  Life  Insurance  Co.  versus  Dedaaux  ttiat 
the  Emptoyee  Retirement  Irxxxne  Securtty  Act 
[ERISA]  preempts  remedies  under  State  com- 
mon law  for  unfair  insurance  claims  practices. 
As  a  resutt  of  this  dedsfon,  Americans  whose 
health,  disat>ility,  life  or  oltier  Insurance  is  pro- 
vided ttirough  emptoyee  twrwftt  plans  can  at 
best  sue  to  compel  their  insurance  companies 
to  pay  legttimate  claims  that  were  unlairty  de- 
nied. But  Insurance  companies  pay  no  penatty 
for  having  urrtairty  delayed  or  denied  a  claim 
or  canceling  workers'  coverage  aNogeltwr, 
and  ttiat  is  wtiy  they  are  irKreasirx|ly  doing  so 
wtth  Impuntty. 

Since  appearing  on  "60  Minutes"  reganing 
ttiis  issue  last  faH,  I  have  heard  from  Meraly 
hundreds  of  victims  around  ttw  country,  t  am 
appaled  by  this  state  of  affairs,  and  I  hope  my 
coOeagues  will  share  my  concera 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today  wtth 
my  coHeagues,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cal- 
temia.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Waxman,  wouM 
clarify  that  ERISA  does  not  preempt  State 
laws  whtoh  provide  remedtes  agairwt  insur- 
ance compttfiies  wtiich,  in  ttw  administration 
of  an  employee  benefit  plan  or  in  ttw  process- 
ing of  insurance  claims  ttwreunder.  engage  in 
unfair  insurance  claims  practices. 

By  making  insurance  companies  pay  ttw 
consequences  of  ttwir  unfair  practices,  my  bi 
would  create  a  potertt  incentive  for  irwurance 
companies  to  treat  ttwir  poicy  hoMars  fairty. 
AtkI  tt's  dbout  time. 

I  am  certainly  deeply  tioubled  by  the  pighl 
of  mMons  of  Americarw  wtw  have  no  health 
insurance  at  al,  and  I  have  tong  supported  na- 
tional heatth  insurance  to  cover  al  Americans. 
But  in  ttw  meantime,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
ttiat  many  Americans  who  do  have  heatth  irt- 
surarxw  are  getting  a  great  deal  less  than  ttwy 
ttiougtit 
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EigMy-«ve  percent  of  the  Americans  who 
have  heaRh  insurance  gel  it  through  their  jobs. 
For  these  working  men  and  women  wtK>  have 
every  reason  to  ttwik  tttey  are  protected 
against  tiig  medtoal  bils,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  ttHrt  if  they  get  sick,  their  claims  can  be  de- 
nied and  their  coverage  even  canceled  at 
great  cost  to  their  financial,  physical,  and  emo- 
Itonai  wel-being.  AH  they  can  do  is  to  sue  to 
compel  payment  of  their  claims  and  reinstate- 
ment of  their  coverage:  Ihey  cannot  seek  mon- 
etary damages  for  the  cortsequerKes  of  ttie  irv- 
surance  companies'  actions. 

This  intolerabie  situatnn  also  creates  enor- 
mous consequences  for  the  Federal  budget 
arxl  for  Amencan  taxpayers.  Irtsurance  com- 
panies know  tttat  their  denial  of  benefits  will 
force  insureds  to  turn  to  taxpayer-supported 
mednal  assistance  programs.  The  practice  of 
shifting  catastrophic  medical  care  cases  to  the 
pubic  sector  despite  the  existence  of  insur- 
ance is  becoming  wMespread,  especially  in 
AIDS  cases.  But  an  insured  wtw  has  obtained 
medkal  services  through  Medcare  or  Medk;- 
aid  has  no  irwentive  to  recover  those  ber>efits 
from  the  insurer  on  belialf  of  the  State,  and 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  rarely  in- 
tervene to  seek  reimbursement  from  tfw  insur- 
ers. 

By  clarifying  the  right  to  recover  extra-corv 
tractual  damages,  my  bill  wouM  go  a  tong  way 
toward  eliminating  this  practKO. 

Redress  under  State  law  need  not  be  seen 
as  the  enemy  of  efforts  to  encourage  forma- 
tion of  emptoyee  benefit  plans.  Far  from  it  At 
some  poirit.  ttw  interest  of  justice  for  those 
wtw  are  covered  under  erriptoyee  benefits 
plans  must  be  consktered,  or  else  to  what 
avail  are  tfwse  plans? 

American  workers  and  their  families  are 
being  shortchanged  by  \he  Supreme  Court's 
inlerpietatkan  of  ERISA.  They  must  have  legal 
recourse  against  insurance  companies,  be- 
yond the  simple  payment  of  benefits  due.  My 
bM  ctarifes  that  State  common-law  and  statu- 
tory remedto  against  bad  faith  are  available 
to  the  victims  of  unfair  claims  practnes.  I  took 
forward  to  working  with  my  coteagues  for  the 
I  of  this  inportanl  legislation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CUT  OFF  FLOW 
OF  XTNTTED  STATES  TAX  DOL- 
LARS TO  JORDAN 


HON.  WnUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OPNKW  JKRSXT 

Di  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSSNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  !  am  in- 
ftoducing  legirtaflon  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  Unit- 
ad  States  tax  doRars  to  Jordan. 

We  have  spent  the  past  decade  cutting  do- 
mestic programs.  Homeiessness,  a  decaying 
tanaporttfton  infrastructure  and  declining  aca- 
demic achiavamert  are  Just  a  few  of  the  prob- 
al  home  that  need  more  of  our  re- 


King  Hunain  attamplsd  to  play  both  sktes 
of  the  giif  war.  Ha  has  shown  once  again  that 
he  is  not  a  leader,  but  someone  who  seeks  to 

pubRcopirrion  so  that  he  can  stay  in 

Batofa  opening  cu  cheddwok  orwe 

,  we  must  took  doaely  at  our  past  policy 
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of  suppdrting  undemocratic  governments  In 
the  hop4  of  bringing  stability  to  the  Mkkle 
East  Firit  we  backed  the  Shah  of  Iran,  then 
Saddam  Hussein  and  now  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  tach  time,  the  result  has  been  that 
weapons!  have  ended  up  in  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  gdvemment  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  quit  propping  up  Middle  East  monarchs. 

King  hijssein  is  not  a  reliable  ally.  Instead 
of  prope4y  criticizing  ttie  atrocities  committed 
by  Sadd^,  or  even  just  staying  neutral,  he 
sided  witi  Saddam  and  falsely  accused  U.S. 
forces  ofj  waging  war  against  all  Moslems,  in 
addition.  United  States  forces  fourxJ  evidence 
that  Jordan  was  supplying  ammunition  to  Iraqi 
forces  long  after  the  United  Nations  emt>argo 
was  put  in  place. 

Cutting  off  aid  to  Jordan,  until  such  a  time 
as  tt>e  Congress  is  convinced  that  aid  wouM 
be  a  wise  investment,  is  merely  common 
sense.  It  is  unttiinkable  ttiat  United  States  tax 
dollars  c^nue  to  flow  to  a  country  ttiat  tried 
to  undenfiine  ttie  United  Nattons  effort  to  liber- 
ate Kuwait  and  supplied  munittons  to  Iraqi 
forces. 

The  bl  I  am  introducing  today  win  ban  all 
United  States  aid  to  Jordan  and  to  end  Jor- 
dan's MRvl  trading  status.  Unlike  simitar  legis- 
latton  that  has  been  introduced,  my  bill  wouM 
not  aHowf  tf>e  PreskJent  to  restart  ttie  akj  on 
nattonaJ  security  grounds,  since  the  adminis- 
tration has  already  requested  $27  million  in 
additional  akl  to  Jordan. 


TRIBU^  TO  THE  STAMAS  FAMILY 
IN  MEMORY  OF  THEIR  MOTHER 
AND  ORANDMOTHER 


IN' 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICmOAN 
;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 


Mr.  C/fAP.  Mr.  Speaker.  H  is  vvith  deep  re- 
flectkxi  ttiat  I  stand  before  this  House  today  as 
we  honor  Greece's  tong  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, which  began  on  March  25, 1871 .  It  is  an 
importam  event  that  reminds  me  of  a  family 
from  my  district  and  a  story  they  once  tokl  me. 

At  ttie  |um  of  the  century  on  Samos  Island 
off  the  coast  of  Greece  a  girl  named  Thetis 
was  bora  Eventually,  her  family  moved  to  ttie 
city  Smy*tt  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is  now  Tur- 
key. In  11922,  Turtdsh  oppressors  bumed  the 
city  of  Saiyma.  Her  father  helped  figM  these 
aggressors,  but  tost  his  Hfe  wfiile  his  family  es- 
caped. Tlietis,  atong  with  the  rest  of  her  fam- 
ily, was  pushed  to  the  sea.  Many  foreign  ships 
were  tra^Ming  in  the  area  that  day,  inckxfing 
an  Ameri^  merchant  marine  ship.  It  was  this 
ship  thatirescued  Thetis  and  her  farraly  from 
the  watets  off  the  city  of  Smyrna.  The  ship 
took  theiti  to  Samos  Island,  where  ttwy  had 
family  and  friends.  From  that  day,  Thetis  has 
had  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  appreda- 
tnn  tor  tfie  country  that  helped  save  her  and 
her  family. 

Thetis'l  future  hustMnd.  James  Stamas, 
came  to  tie  United  States  with  his  brothers  in 
search  of  the  Amertoan  dream.  He  worked  on 
the  raikolKls  and  put  himself  through  barber 
school.  \|>hen  the  United  States  became  in- 
volved ini  WorU  War  I.  James  enlisted  in  the 
Army  ani  served  his  new  country.  Upon  his 
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return  from  ttte  war,  he  eventually  opened  a 
sam^Mch  and  candy  store  in  Akna,  Ml.  With 
the  success  df  his  business,  he  returned  to  his 
homeland,  where  he  met  his  wife  Thetis.  On 
ttie  4th  of  Ju^,  1926,  our  Independence  Day. 
James  and  Thetis  viwre  married  in  Greece. 
Togettier  ttiey  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  arrived  iii|  New  York  City  on  ArmistKe  Day 
1926.  At  nooi  ttiat  day.  ttie  city  fel  quite  in  a 
moment  of  sience  to  observe  ArmistKe  Day. 
Thetis  tooked^out  her  hotel  window  in  amaze- 
ment at  ttiis  sjte  in  her  new  found  country. 

Today,  her  daughter  is  a  successful  busi- 
nesswoman and  her  son  and  his  family  oper- 
ate a  thriving  restaurant  in  Mktand,  Ml,  that 
has  been  in  business  for  over  30  years.  Re- 
grettably, Thelis  passed  away  ttiis  last  Decem- 
ber. She  ano  her  entire  family  wil  always  be 
proud  of  ttieir  Greek  ancestry  and  ttieir  strug- 
gles to  obtainifreedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  special  honor  for 
me  to  make  this  tribute.  The  Stamas  family 
emtxxJies  ttie  true  spirit  of  ttie  Greek  and 
American  people.  Their  appreciatton  of  liberty, 
and  duty  to  c|Duntry  and  family  is  an  example 
for  us  all  to  foltow. 


A  RESOLUTION  CONCERNING 

TROPICAL.  DEFORESTATION  IN 
PAPUA  JTEW  GUINEA  (PNG),  THE 
ROLE  0F1  JAPAN  AND  OTHERS 


HON. 


EDWARD  PORHR 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HAUSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

\day.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  Mem- 
bers to  cospdnsor  H.J.  Res.  204,  a  resolutton 
I  introduced  Vesterday  whtoh  notes  ttie  find- 
ings of  ttie  Cpmmisston  of  Inquiry  Into  Aspects 
of  the  Forest!  Industry  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
[PfKa]  and  c^ls  for  ttie  appropriate  officials  to 
proceed  witti  Judnial  and  poNttcal  remedtos  to 
end  ttie  cfvorically  corrupt  situation. 

PNQ  constjiutes  ttie  eastern  half  of  ttie  is- 
land of  New  Guinea  and.  togettier  with  Irian 
Jaya— provinoe  of  Indonesia— comprises  ttie 
largest  relatively  intact  expanse  of  tropical  for- 
est outskie  of  the  Amazon.  Statistics  indtoate 
ttiat  SoulheaM  Asia,  induding  PNG.  is  ttie 
source  of  ttv^e-tburttis  of  ttie  worU  trade  in 
tropical  timber. 

Virtually  all  of  ttie  3.3  mHInn  people  living  in 
PNG  are  affected  by  ttie  timber  industry. 
These  people  are  dependent  on  forests  for 
ttieir  survival  and  prosperity— 98  percent  of 
ttie  total  landiarea  is  owned  by  tocal  commu- 
nity groups.  4nd  ttie  communal  ownership  of 
the  land  proVkles  some  leverage  over  land- 
use  decisions^  but  ttie  leaders  of  ttiese  groups 
have  been  bribed  and  coerced  into  giving 
away  land  rights  cheaply. 

In  1987.  ttie  Government  of  PtKi  commis- 
stonedan  invastigalton  under  its  Commisstons 
of  Inquiry  Act-4he  Commisston  of  Inquiry  into 
Aspects  of  tti »  Timber  Industry.  The  Commis- 
ston was  to  fivestigate  timber  industry  prao- 
induMry's  affects  on  ttie  tocal 
populatton  in  ^NG. 

The  Comrrlsston  of  Inquiry  produced  a  20 
votome,  6.00t)  page  report  detailing  severe 
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abuses  and  ilegal  activilies  by  companies  op- 
erating there,  inducing  defraixing  the  govern- 
ment of  tinnber  royalties,  export  duties  and  tax 
revenues;  brtMry  ct  high-level  government  of- 
ficials; violations  of  regulations  intended  to  re- 
duce damage  caused  by  the  construction  of 
roads  and  the  operation  of  logging;  falsification 
of  species,  quaity,  volume,  and  value  of  ex- 
ported timber;  violating  land  rights  and  cheat- 
ing landowners  of  proper  royalties  and  bene- 
fits, and  oltiers. 

The  Commission  also  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Japan,  a  country  which  imports  more 
wood  and  timber  products  than  any  other 
country,  has  t>een  using  foreign  aid  dollars  to 
txiild  roads  and  bridges  to  increase  logging  t>y 
Japanese  companies  implicated  In  the  Com- 
mission's firKfngs. 

While  the  activilies  detaied  in  the  findings 
are  unbeKevabty  wicked  and  confusing— given 
ttie  magnitude  and  the  depth  of  suggested 
corruption— (he  irony  now  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  firKfngs  of  ttw  Commission  of  Inquiry  were 
not  made  pMic,  nor  have  they  formed  ttie 
tMSis  for  criminal  proceedmgs  and  other  activi- 
ties to  ensure  that  Ilegal  corporations  are 
banned  from  logging  and  tradkig.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  companies  cited  in  ttie  findings 
an  sti  doing  business  In  PNG. 

I  believe  the  fate  of  PNG  people  and  forest 
resources  and  any  prospects  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  international  tropical  tinv 
ber  trade  depend  on  the  recognition  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  and  the  urgent  adoption  of  re- 
mednl  actions. 

The  resohjlion  wtiich  I  introduced  yesterday 
In  the  House,  wtiich  was  simultaneously  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Gore  in  the  other  body, 
calls  upon  ttie  Government  of  PNG  to  make 
public  the  findmgs  and  to  take  immednte  ac- 
tion to  implement  ttie  recommendations  of  ttie 
Commission.  Ttie  resokitton  notes  that  the 
United  States,  alttiough  it  has  minimal  public 
and  private  activities  in  PNG  at  this  bme, 
shouM  encourage,  ttirough  multilateral  and  tx- 
lateral  arrangements,  technkal  and  financial 
assistance  to  achieve  ttiese  ends.  Such  ar- 
rangements shouM  include  training  and 
strengthening  the  institutional  capacifies  within 
the  PNG  Government,  educating  landowners 
and  providing  funds  for  less-damaging  extrac- 
tive economies  which  sustain  ttie  environment 

Ttie  resolution  calls  upon  ttie  Government  of 
Japan  to  investigate  the  activities  of  the  Japa- 
nese parties  mentioned  in  the  findings  and  to 
belter  monitor  its  trade  to  ensure  that  aN  lim- 
ber traded  comes  from  su8tainat>le  sources. 
Finally,  ttie  resolutkxi  states  ttiat  It  stiould  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  can  upon  the 
International  Tropical  T>nber  Organization  to 
create  a  system  wheret>y  al  intemationally 
traded  tropical  timber  is  authenticated  to  en- 
sure Hs  tme  origia  species,  volume,  value  and 
price,  and  to  implement  an  urgent  plan  of  ac- 
tion to  ensure  that  al  tinnber  trade  by  the  year 
1994  comes  only  from  sources  managed  wittv 
out  harm  to  ttie  environment  and  societies  In 
tintf)er-expor1ing  nations. 

I  am  pjeaied  to  inform  lulembers  that 
through  the  auspices  of  a  Global  Legalators 
for  a  Balanced  Environment  [GLOBE],  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  Senator  Gore  is 
chairman,  we  have  twen  able  to  coordrate 
I  actions  on  this  matter  in  txDh 
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ttie  European  Parliament  and  ttie  Japanese 
Diet 

Please  join  me  in  support  of  the  important 
matters  addressed  in  H.J.  Res.  204. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  REGIONAL 
ANTIDISCRIMINATION  AND  CRED- 
IT CARD  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSBTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  rep- 
resentative Kennedy  and  I  are  Introducing  ttie 
Regkxial  Antidiscriminalion  and  Credit  Card 
Disclosure  Act  of  1991,  a  bill  that  is  aimed  at 
protecting  credtt  card  hoklers  from  docrimina- 
tion  based  on  wtiere  they  Hve  and  proliiiiting 
credK  Issuers  from  unilaterally  terminating 
credrt  cards  or  reducing  credtt  limits.  The  re- 
cent example  of  First  Chnago  Corp..  the  thinj 
largest  bank  card  Issuer  In  the  ttation,  whKh 
singled  out  card  hokters  In  New  England  for 
differential  treatment  demonstrates  that  at 
least  some  card  issuers  use  geograptiy  as  a 
basis  for  decriminating  between  wtw  does 
and  does  not  merit  access  to  credK. 

istot  only  is  such  regional  redlining  unfair  on 
its  face,  it  can  exacerbate  a  downward  eco- 
nomic spiral  within  a  regton  by  tigtitening  cred- 
it unfairly  and  dsproporttonately.  New  England 
is  undef^joing  a  serious  and  painful  recession. 
While  some  consumers  are  dearty  unat>le  to 
keep  up  payments  on  credtt  cards,  others  are 
demonstrably  able  to  do  so.  ShouM  these  lat- 
ter be  penalized  because  of  wtiere  ttiey  live? 

New  England  is  In  a  credit  crunch.  Much  of 
ttie  pain  is  attributable  to  tougher  enforcement 
of  capital  standards  and  ottier  prudent  regu- 
latory practices.  As  catastrophic  as  this  has 
been  for  many  smal  businesses  and  their  env 
ptoyees,  it  coukf  pale  next  to  a  credit  card 
crackdown  on  New  England  consumers  whose 
only  fault  is  tiie  tocation  of  ttieir  home. 

While  It  is  important  tliat  Issuers  of  credit— 
espedaly  bank  issuers  of  credM— monitor  de- 
fault rates  carefuly  and  make  prudent  and  in- 
formed credit  decistons,  discriminatkxi  based 
upon  ctiaractoristics  ttiat  do  not  necessarily 
bear  upon  each  tXKrowers'  at)aity  to  pay  Is  Irv 
equitable.  This  may  not  rise  to  ttie  level  of  ra- 
cial or  sexual  discriminatkxi  in  ttie  minds  of 
many— and  I  agree  ttiat  ttiose  forms  of  de- 
criminatnn  are  especiaHy  invkious— but  dis- 
criminatnn  based  on  wtiere  you  live  Is  never- 
theless improper.  This  is  particularty  true 
wtiere  such  dscriminatnn  serves  as  a  surro- 
gate for  other  forms  of  dscrimination. 

The  bii  we  are  introducing  today  woukJ 
make  it  unlawful  for  credR  card  issuers  to  dis- 
criminate against  consumers  on  ttie  bcuis  of 
ttie  geographic  regnn  In  wtiich  ttie  consumer 
fives— unless  the  credtt  card  business  Kself  Is 
fimitod  to  a  particular  geographK  area.  It 
wouUalso  make  it  ile$^  for  credtt  card  issu- 
ers to  dncrinmate  against  consumers  based 
upon  where  they  live  wMhin  a  regnn.  based 
for  exampto  on  zip  code  or  census  tract  Peo- 
pto  Iving  in  Chelsea  and  MakJen,  MA.  shouU 
be  treated  no  dMerenUy  than  those  living  in 
wealthy  suburtis  Hce  Weston  and  Dover,  MA. 
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The  bW  wouM  also  bring  kmg  overdue  re- 
forms to  credK  card  ragulattont.  First  it  would 
ban  artMtrary  or  capridoui  redudwns  in  cred- 
it—inckxfng,  for  instance,  reductfons  based  on 
regfon  or  ZIP  Code.  Second,  it  would  ciwify 
regulatfons  so  that  reductions  in  cradK  wouU 
only  be  pennitted  when  a  consumer'!*— not  a 
regfon's-flnancial  health  has  declined.  Third, 
it  wouk)  require  credK  card  issuers  to  give 
consumers  at  least  60  days  nolfoe  on  «iy  r»- 
ductkxi  in  their  credtt.  And.  fourth,  it  woufo  re- 
quire a  mandatory  review  by  ttie  Federal  fHe- 
senw  of  standards  used  to  assess  the  riski- 
ness of  potential  customers,  to  ensure  ttiat  no 
irrelevant  or  unjust  standards  are  used. 

Credit  card  Issuers  are  under  a  great  deal  of 
economic  pressure  in  the  current  economy. 
They  are  understandably  searching  for  ways 
to  cut  kisses  and  hedge  bets.  But  regnnal 
redlining  is  dearly  unfair.  I  urge  support  of  this 
commonsense  measure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JIMMY  DELSHAD 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OFCALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  17. 
1991.  ttie  Federation  of  Jewish  men's  dubs 
and  the  Men's  Club  of  Sinai  Temple  are 
hosting  a  tribute  to  honor  ttie  outstandrig 
community  sennce  of  Mr.  Jimmy  Delshad. 

A  man  wtio  tielieves  In  giving  before  receiv- 
ing, Jimmy  Delstiad  has  made  great  contribu- 
tkxis  to  our  community.  He  serves  as  vice 
preskjent  of  the  men's  dub.  a  mentoer  of 
Sinai  Temple's  board  of  dnedtan.  and  chair- 
man of  ttie  membership  committee.  He  was 
selected  as  Sinai  Tempte  Men's  Ckjb's  Marx  of 
the  Year  in  1990.  Jimmy  has  also  created, 
produced,  and  directed  "Around  the  Wortd 
with  Mustc."  an  annual  event  sponsored  by 
the  Men's  Club. 

An  immigrant  from  Iran  at  the  age  of  19. 
Jimmy  settled  in  Los  Angeles  and  pursued  an 
educatkm  in  ttie  fieU  of  computer  science  at 
use.  While  attending  colege.  he  fomned  m 
International  dub  society  wvith  his  txoltiers. 
Mike  and  Fred,  to  promote  cultural  exdianges 
among  foreign  students.  Jimmy  and  his  brolti- 
ers  also  formed  The  Delshad  Trio"  and  per- 
formed for  diarily  organizatfons. 

Jimmy  met  his  betoved  Lorvie  wtien  he  was 
an  activist  In  ttie  student  Zfonist  organizatfon. 
He  and  Lonnie  have  been  married  for  20 
years  and  have  been  members  of  Sinai  Tem- 
pte since  1972.  They  have  been  ardent  sup- 
porters of  Akfoa  Academy  and  Sinai  Tempte 
Day  School  for  11  years.  Their  chldren  Debra, 
age  17.  and  Daniel,  age  15.  are  products  of 
Akfoa  Academy. 

A  tong  time  resktonl  of  Beverty  Hit,  Jimmy 
is  the  presxtont  and  CEO  of  his  own  computer 
manufacturing  company,  wtiich  tie  founded  13 
years  ago. 

I  ask  my  coleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating JirrnTiy  Delshad  on  this  spedai  occasion, 
recognizing  his  many  oonbftMtfons  to  our  com- 
munity, and  wishing  him  and  his  famly  contin- 
ued success  and  fuNament  in  al  of  their  en- 
deavors. 
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JOHN  BRYANT  AND  CHRIS  SMITH 
OOBOIEMORATE  THE  7STH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL CHARTER  FOR  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  BRYAfrr 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  my  coNeegue  and  fellow  Eagle  Scout 
Chris  SmMh,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
to  honor  the  75ih  anniversary  of  the  charter  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

On  June  15,  1916.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son signed  into  law  tfie  legistation  auttXKizing 
a  congressional  charter  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  This  June  15,  we  wil  celebrate  the 
dtamond  anniversary  of  that  event 

We  ask  our  colleagues  to  join  us  In  honor- 
ing scouting  whose  "^jrpose  *  *  *  shall  be  to 
promote  *  *  *  ttie  ability  of  boys  to  do  things 
for  themselves  and  others,  to  train  them  in 
sooulcraA,  to  teach  them  patriotism,  courage, 
self-reliance,  and  kindred  virtues,  using  the 
melfwds  now  in  common  use  by  the  Boy 
Scouts." 

We  believe  rt  fitting  to  express  congres- 
awnal  apprectatton  for  the  public  service  per- 
formed tiy  the  Boy  Scouts  in  enriching  Vne 
fvet  of  our  IMation's  young  mea 

A  BSA  survey  during  the  101st  Congress 
shows  tfnt  332  of  us  were  involved  in  Scout- 
ing in  one  way  or  another— as  scouts,  leaders 
or  both;  and  we  are  sure  that  all  of  us  have 
benelMed  from  Scouting's  influence  in  some 
way. 

Scouting  wM  erwiure  because  Its  goals  and 
prindptes  are  timeless— horxx,  hard  woric,  dig- 
nity, generosity,  oompasston,  and  patriotism. 
In  a  manrwr  to  last  a  lifetime.  Scouting  pro- 
vMes  a  way  to  deal  with  an  ever-changing 
world,  in  a  manner  to  last  a  lifetime. 

We  trust  you  will  join  us  in  horxxing  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  dnrter  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America— the  first  congressional 
cfiarler  granted  to  an  organization  serving  the 
needs  of  America's  youth. 


BRUTALITY  IN  THE  STREETS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  TSX  VniOIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  de  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my 
coleaguei  to  state  my  deep  sense  of  horror, 
Injtmon  and  despair  in  the  wake  of  the  re- 
ont  bnHoMy  perpetrated  by  menters  of  the 
Lot  Angataa  Poice  Deporlmert  in  the  beating 
of  a  man.  Rodney  Kir^  hondcuttod  and  de- 
tenaatoos.  OS  he  lay  on  the  dty  streets. 

My  honor  mifTors  that  of  any  civilized  per- 
son who  would  tee  this  senseless  beating  that 
was  inlected  tiy  men  hired  to  er4orce  justice. 

My  tkuttolion  resuNs  irom  the  reaization 
•mi  as  we  Iva  ttvQugh  the  final  decade  of  the 
2011  oonkvy.  America  tM  grapplee  wNh  the 
daifc  forooa  of  repreiiion  and  injuatice. 

My  dMpair  surfacos  at  I  wonder  whether 
iite  great  natfon  wfl  ever  emerge  from  the 
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mire  of  fawiessness  and  injustk^  that  led  to 
such  bniality  on  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles. 
How  can  we,  as  a  natmn,  criticize  the  brutal- 
ities we  have  witnessed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
when  we  have  this  happen  right  here  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  City  of  Angels  Is  not  the 
only  place  wtiere  law  enforcement  officials  vw- 
timize  these  wtiom  they  are  supposed  to  pro- 
tect 

My  CO  league,  ttw  gendeman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  I  lYMALLY,  has  toM  of  the  brutal  slaying 
of  two  American  Samoans  wtx>  lived  in  his 
district,  wtx)  were  shot  20  times,  8  of  them  in 
the  t>ack. 

Here  It  the  regton  of  our  Nation's  capital, 
charges  pf  polne  brutality  have  been  raised  in 
incktents!  in  the  counties  surrounding  the  Dis- 
trict     _i 

Fortunftely,  we  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
have  be^n  spared  the  hkteous  brutality  we 
have  wittessed  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  k>- 
cations. 

We,  a|  citizens,  must  demand  an  end  to 
this  savagery.  We  must  see  ttiat  offKers  wtx> 
use  ttieir  authority  to  brutalize  are  stopped. 
We  must  see  that  those  departments  and 
agencies  where  ttiese  actions  are  suspected 
are  investigated  and,  if  tound  guility.  brought 

to  jUStKtt 
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JITING  WITNESS  FEES  TO 
PRISONERS 


IHON.  HAROU)  ROGERS 

OFKKNTUCKY 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  In- 
troducing legislatxx)  wtvch  wil  prevent  the 
payment, of  Federal  witness  fees  to  Federal, 
State,  anp  kKal  prisoners. 

Every  day,  we  spend  $28  million  to  enforce 
this  Natien's  Federal  laws,  to  prosecute  and 
adjudnalp  the  accused,  arxl  to  incarcerate 
those  convicted  of  Federal  crimes.  Protecting 
ttie  rights  arxj  safety  of  our  citizens  is  an  ex- 
pensive and  necessary  obligatkxi.  However,  it 
is  not  aft  obligation  which  requires  ttw  tax- 
payer to  foot  the  bill  for  dubkxjs  expenses. 

On  JarHjary  8,  1991,  the  Supreme  Court 
rulbd  ttial  State  prisoners  were  entitled  to  fact 
witness  fees  for  their  appearance  at  Federal 
trials.  The  opinkm  reversed  tongstandmg  prac- 
tee  on  ihe  part  of  the  Justwe  Department 
whRh  aigued  that  prisoners  shouM  not  be 
pekl  as  witnesses. 

The  Chuffs  decismn  WW  require  the  Justne 
Department  to  armuaNy  provkte  between  $8 
and  $1 1  nilion  in  fees  It  dkj  not  expect  to  pay 
to  a  dats  of  indnnduals  whch  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  pakJ.  These  witness  fees  were  ir>- 
tended  1|>  compensate  for  ttw  inconvenience 
and  tost  income  caused  by  attendance  at  a 
Federal  tial.  For  ttw  most  part,  prisoners  are 
not  gainUly  emptoyed,  ttwy  suffer  no  incon- 
venience^ and  they  have  no  addWonal  coste  to 
defray.   : 

Though  the  CourTs  dectston  relates  to  the 
case  of  e  State  prisoner.  It  makes  dear  that 
current  federal  law  does  not  exdude  pris- 
oners In  peneral  from  eligibiWy  for  fad  witness 
fees.  Th  s  is  a  ridnutous  policy  whcfi.  if  not 
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changed,  will  jcost  taxpayers  milNons  of  dollars 
each  year. 

My  biH  woiid  simply  prohtiit  indivkJuals  wtx> 
are  incarcerated  from  being  eKgibto  for  fad 
witness  fees  or  any  ottwr  subsistence  altow- 
ances,  for  exampto.  food  and  todging,  pro- 
vided under  the  law. 

The  legislaiton  also  wouM  prohit)it  fees  from 
being  paid  to  indivkJuals  wtx>  are  not  pris- 
oners, but  wtiom  ttw  Govemrrwnt  feels  it  must 
detain  to  guarantee  ttwir  appearaiKe  at  trial. 
Often  the  Govemnwnt  must  pay  to  detain  wit- 
nesses in  ho^.  out  of  concem  that  they  will 
not  appear  at  needed.  Witnesses  who  place 
tfet  unneceswry  coet  burden  on  the  judk:ial 
system  should  not  be  entitled  to  fees  for  their 
attendance. 

The  Congress  has  taken  stopgap  action  to 
prevent  the  ine  of  funds  to  pay  fad  witrwss 
fees  to  prisoners,  t>y  induding  a  proNbitton 
whch  I  adddd  to  H.R.  1281,  the  dire  emer- 
gency supptenwntal  appropriatkxw  bill.  How- 
ever, ttiis  prdviston  orily  applies  to  funds  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1991  and  prior  years. 

The  bill  I  am  introdudrtg  amends  ttw  United 
States  Code  to  permanently  rrtake  prisoners 
ineligible  for  fad  witness  fees.  I  urge  the 
House  Comifiittee  on  ttw  Judkaary  and  ttw 
Congress  to  promptly  approve  my  legislatkm. 


CROA 


DEMOCRATIC  UNION 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  H<>USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
iday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  ROHrAbACHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
ttw  foltowing  letter  from  ttw  Croatton  Demo- 
cratk:  Unton. , 

CROifTiAN  Democratic  Union 
President  George  Bush, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Drak  Mr.  President,  Croatlans  through- 
out the  Unit»d  States  and  Canada  ^tbered 
recently  in  San  Pedro,  California  for  the  3d 
Convention  of  the  Croatian  Democratic 
Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  One 
of  our  main  objectives  in  North  America  Is 
to  inform  oar  leaders  as  to  who  Croatlans 
are,  what  w^  believe  and  stand  for,  and  to 
impress  our  Tlews  ut>on  our  government  lead- 
ers In  this  great  nation  that  gave  us  our  free- 
dom when  many  of  us  sought  refuge  from 
communist  mpression  in  Yugoslavia.  As  we 
have  now  seen  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  coali- 
tion forces,  under  your  solid  and  Crm  leader- 
ship, stopped  naked  aggression.  That  aggres- 
sion is  now  rearing  its  ugly  head  in  one  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  communism  in  tlie 
world— Yugoslavia. 

The  current  volatile  political  situation  In 
Yugoslavia  has  arisen  because  the  reaction- 
ary conservative  conununlst  elements  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Yugoslav  Government 
would  like  tq  save  the  present  socioeconomic 
sjrstem  of  Yugoslavia  and  its  political  order 
at  any  coet  sfiort  of  civil  war. 

The  strategy  to  achieve  this  is  (1)  to  pre- 
serve the  stebiUty  by  carrying  out  the  eco- 
nomic reforfis  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe,  and  (2) 
vigorous  enfercement  of  the  federal  (Includ- 
ing mllltaryl  laws  that  no  longer  reflects  the 
societal  Init^stmcture  and  the  political  will 
of  more  than  half  of  the  country  in  the 
democratic  republics  of  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovlna,  and  Macedonia. 
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FollowlQtr  in  the  steps  and  sharing  In  the 
experience  of  similar  reactionary  forces  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  last-ditch  effort  of  the 
'Communist  Alliance'  to  save  Yugoslovia  is 
at  locgerheads  with  the  progressive  demo- 
cratic forces  present  in  the  Western  repub- 
lics. The  sovereign  right  of  the  republics  and 
self-determination  of  peoples  expressed  in 
freely,  democratically  held  elections  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  deliberate  and  des- 
perate attempts  to  save  Yugoslavia  with  its 
present  centrallstic  regime  under  the  guise 
of  "federalism"  that  will  merely  replace  the 
"unitarlBm"  in  the  implementation  of  the 
historically  chartered  political  designs  of  a 
Oreat  Serbia  and  eventual  assimilation  and/ 
or  elimination  of  peoples  who  will  stand  up 
and  defend  themselves  against  these  last 
vestiges  of  imperialism  and  despotism  on  the 
European  continent. 

At  issue  here  is  the  fUth  and  destiny  of 
"captive  nations"  whose  sovereignty,  politi- 
cal Indeiwndence,  and  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination cannot  be  denied  under  the  pretext 
of  protecting  the  privileged  position  of  the 
minorities  of  their  occupiers  and/or  exploit- 
ers. We  no  longer  can  afford  to  view  this 
mortal  struggle  between  democracy  and  des- 
potism as  merely  disputes  or  squabbles  of 
ethnic  groups.  On  the  contrary,  the  line  of 
demarcation— indeed  the  theoodosian  line — 
is  once  again  clearly  drawn.  Croatia,  the 
"bulwark  of  Christianity."  has  become  the 
"bulwark  of  democracy."  The  two  Irreconcil- 
able worlds  are  on  the  brink  of  explosion. 
Only  an  urgent,  energetic,  and  decisive  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Community  can  still  prevent  the 
civil  war  in  Yugoslavia. 

Dr.  Franjo  Tndman,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Croatia  and  the  leader  of  the  Cro- 
atian Democratic  Union,  has  informed  us 
that  the  present  political  situation  in  Yugo- 
slavia is  critical.  He  has  called  on  the  patri- 
otism of  all  the  citizens  of  Croatia  to  be 
calm  but  vigilant;  and,  if  need  be,  to  be 
preapred  to  defend  the  freedom,  sovereignty 
and  democracy  of  Croatia.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  tragic  and  a  serious  set  back  in  our  quest 
for  freedom,  human  rights,  Cree-market 
economy  and  self-determination  if  the  people 
of  Croatia,  and  other  democratically  elected 
governments,  would  be  undermined  by  the 
reactionary  forces  of  a  failed  communist  ide- 
ology. 

The  United  States  now  has  the  historic  op- 
portunity and  the  moral  duty  to  act  in  a  pre- 
ventive manner  so  that  tomorrow  there  will 
be  no  need  to  engage  the  American  and  Al- 
lied Troops  in  another  effort  to  restore  peace 
and  order  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

Today,  under  your  able  leadership,  the 
United  States  and  the  Free  World  is  sharing 
the  burden  to  establish  a  new  world  order  for 
a  peaceful  international  community  based 
on  the  shared  values  of  peace  with  justice 
and  human  dignity.  A  small,  but,  nonethe- 
less, significant  and  important  part  of  that 
burden  is  carried  by  the  people  of  Croatia  in 
their  Btmggle  to  defend  fireedom  and  democ- 
racy. Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  the 
brave  people  of  Croatia. 

Wishing  you  the  continued  success  and 
Oodspeed  in  your  awesome  responsibilities  as 
the  proven  leader  of  the  Free  World,  we  re- 
main. 

Respectfully  Yours. 

MICHAKL  PRDIORAC. 

John  noqalo. 
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PEGGY  AND  DR.  EDGAR  WAYBURN 
HEALERS  OF  PL.ANETART  SCOPE 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OFCAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  March  22, 1991 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  hortor  for 
me  to  rise  today  to  celebrate  the  contrtajtions 
of  two  extraoninary  menibers  of  our  Bay  Area 
commurvty— Peggy  and  Edgar  Waytxjm. 

Their  rare  partnership  has  inHuerwed  many 
lives.  As  a  medial  doctor  and  environmentat- 
ist,  Ed  Waylxjm  has  worked  tiretessty  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  resources  for  generations  to 
come.  As  an  accomplshed  writer  and  envirorv 
menlal  leader  in  her  own  right,  Peggy  has 
tieen  a  nurturer  of  kleas  to  protect  our  plarwL 

They  possess  remarkable  vision  about  ttw 
future  and  urxlerstand  better  than  most  how 
fragile  arxl  how  remaikeable  «ne  Earth  is. 
They  have  worked  for  many  years  to  educate 
the  public  about  the  inportance  of  conserva- 
tk>n  arxj  taught  us  to  cherish  our  natural  leg- 
acy. 

From  the  moment  Ed  stepped  into  Corv 
gressman  Ptiii^  Burton's  office  with  his  mod- 
est proposal  for  wtwrt  is  now  ttw  QokJen  Gate 
National  f^ecreatnn  Area.  Ed  Waytxjm  has 
twen  an  environmental  giant  in  our  commu- 
nity. MilHorts  of  people  visit  the  GGNRA  each 
year  because  of  the  coUaboratnn  of  Ed  and 
friends  Kke  Arrry  Meyer. 

Anyone  wtw  knows  ttw  Waytxvns  knows 
that  ttieir  vision  is  a  shared  one.  Togeltier, 
they  have  been  resportsUe  tor  focusing  our 
attention  on  San  Francisoo  Bay,  ttie  giant  red- 
woods, Alaska  and  oltier  areas  of  natural 
t>eauty. 

When  we  were  chiklren,  we  were  tok)  that 
everyttiing  In  nature  is  connected.  The 
WaytMms  make  that  point  very  dearly  in  their 
comprehensive  view  of  heaNfiy  people  in  a 
heaWiy  planet 

Because  of  their  enormous  contribulwns, 
their  great  visnn  and  their  gende  manner,  they 
are  truly  healers  of  piartelary  scope. 
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of  Commerce.  The  bM  Mr.  Moorheao  and  I  ir>- 
troduce  today  would  authorize  approprialions 
for  PTO  for  fiscal  yews  1992  and  1993.  It 
woufo  also  extend  authority  to  PTO  to  raise 
funds  through  user  fees. 

The  Subcommittoe  on  Inlelectual  Property 
and  Judtoial  Adminstiatton,  wtiich  I  chair,  wl 
hoU  hearings  early  this  Congress  and  process 
reauthorizing  legWalion  that  the  corwniHee 
and  Congress  can  tM  oonlklent  wl  serve  ttw 
put)lic  interest  I  woiM  note,  perentNtfcaly, 
tttttt  by  introducing  this  bil  toctay.  I  have  not 
endorsed  tiie  contents  of  ttte  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  DopoiliiMMit  of  Commerce  oonlirwes 
to  propose  approacties  to  the  adminisraton  of 
our  JnteMectuul  property  system  that  this  oonv 
mittee  has  previously  rejectod.  Existing  author- 
ization for  PTO  contains  imitstiorw  on  the  usa 
of  appropriated  funds,  restrictions  on  the  PTO 
automatnn  program  and  other  management 
instructions.  K  is  my  intonlion  to  assure, 
through  legislation,  ttiat  past  problems  do  rtot 
resurface. 

The  subcorrwnittee  will  examine  how  to  im- 
prove ttw  operatnn  of  ttw  PTO;  how  to  most 
equitably  dntrixjte  the  buden  of  paler*  user 
fees,  mdudng  among  smal  and  large  ertilies; 
and  wtwt  safeguards  are  necessary  to  assure 
PTCs  continued  accountability  to  Congress 
and  to  ttw  Anwrican  putilic.  In  addMon,  ttw 
subcommittee  win  reexamirw  ttw  propriety — 
from  a  policy  and  corwtitultorwl  perspective — 
of  aknost  complete  user  fee  fundng  for  PTO 
operations. 

I  took  fonward  to  wortdng  with  Cttairman 
Jack  Brooks,  Representative  Carlos  Moor- 
heao and  with  my  oltwr  coleagueg  on  ttiis 
proposed  legslation.  In  addMion,  my  sul>- 
commitlee  wl  seek  ttw  views  of  nwrrtwrs  of 
ttw  put)lic,  irKkidbig  ttw  very  inventors,  oonV' 
mercial  enterprises  and  oltwr  organizatiorw 
wtw  use  itw  inteleclual  property  system  to  ttw 
bettemwnt  of  our  society. 


REAUTHORIZE  THE  PATENT  AND 
TRADEMARK  OFFICE 


HON.  WUUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NKW  JBBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Rep- 
resentative Carlos  Moorheao,  ttw  ranking 
Republfoan  on  ttw  JudKiary  Sutxximmittee  on 
Intellectual  Property  and  Judnal  Administra- 
tion, and  I  are  introducing  legislation,  by  re- 
Quest  of  ttw  admnislralion,  to  reauttwnze  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Ofltee  [PTO).  The  stat- 
utory auttwrity  for  PTO  wl  expire  at  ttw  erxl 
of  September  of  this  year  and  Congress  must 
act  to  reauttwrize  ttw  PTO  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  operate  twyond  tlwt  tirrw. 

Legal  protection  for  inlallectuai  property  is 
ttw  fuel  lor  inventiverwss  and  is  provided  for 
in  the  United  Stales  Corwtilulfon.  Congress 
nas  aewgoiea  aunomy  for  me  aammsiraBon 
of  our  patani  and  tradertMrtc  la«M  to  the  Patonl 
and  Tradsmark  Office  in  the  U.S.  Department 


EAGLE  SCOUT  HONORED 


HON.  WnUAM  0.  UPINSQ 

or  ILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday,  March  22, 1991     \ 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  allenlion  of  my 
coieagues,  an  outstwNfng  young  indMdual 
from  ttw  Fillh  Congrassiorwl  District  of  Mnon 
who  has  conyletBd  a  nrnjpi  goal  in  his  scout- 
ing career.  On  Thursday,  March  21,  1991,  in 
Ctiicago.  IL,  Ttwnws  D.  Klmek  was  horwred 
as  an  eagle  scout  court  of  honor. 

K  is  innportant  to  nets  ttwt  less  ttwn  2  per- 
cent of  al  young  man  in  America  attain  the 
rank  of  eagle  aoouL  This  hig^  horar  can  only 
Iw  earned  by  ttioee  scouts  demorwiming  ex- 
traordvwry  leadarship  abHiea.  Tlwrnas  tias 
earned  many  badges  and  awards  inciudhig 
ttw  arrow  of  1^4,  ttw  tigtwst  award  that  can 
be  earned  by  a  Webetoa  soouL  lnaddHion.he 
nas  ueriuiisvawa  svong  waoarwvp 
within  his  troop.  For  example, 
twid  various  poeitiorw  Indudtog  troop  liistorian, 
quartermaster,  den  chief,  and  seniar  patrol 
leader.  This  young  man  has  daaity  aamed  his 
rank  and  deserves  special  recognNkm. 
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In  BgN  of  Ihe  commendable  leadership  and 
oouragaous  acttviias  perfonned  by  this  fine 
young  man.  I  ask  you.  my  fallow  colleagues, 
to  Join  me  in  honoring  Thomas  D.  KNmek  for 
•Haining  the  highest  honor  in  scoubng— the 
rank  of  aagte.  Let  us  wish  him  the  very  best 
in  al  of  his  endeavors. 


E3^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  DALLAS  COOPER 


HON.IKESKELTON 

oricseouRi 

IN  THB  HOOSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  March  22. 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speiricer.  it  is  with  sad- 
ness that  I  report  the  death  of  S.  SgL  Dallas 
R.  Cooper  of  RusseNvito,  MD.,  who  died  De- 
cember 14,  1990.  in  a  National  Guard  heli- 
coplar  crash  in  Cleveiand.  TX.  The  unit 
aboard  was  formed  as  a  part  of  Operation 
Oasart  ShiaU.  The  helicopters  were  to  be  de- 
ivered  to  a  ship  carrying  supplies  to  the  Per- 
sian QuH .  The  crew  wouU  then  return  to  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  for  3  mora  weeks  of  training 
before  being  deptoyed  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
unX  apedalzes  in  transporting  medical  evacu- 
stfon  arfiipment. 

Dalas  served  in  the  Amriy  from  1974-81. 
He  joined  the  Nattonal  Guard  in  1981.  Before 
becoming  a  civfl  seoAoe  technician,  he  worked 
at  the  Mtoaouri  State  Penitentiary  tor  2  years. 
He  was  a  staff  sergeant  with  the  1267th  Medi- 
cal Company  in  Jefferson  City,  MO.  Sergeant 
Cooper  had  joined  the  1267th  from  mother 
National  Guard  Unit  after  it  had  been  acti- 
valed. 

During  his  years  in  the  service,  Dallas  Coo- 
per received  numerous  awards:  the  Army 
Commendatfon  Medal,  the  Meritorious  Ribbon, 
the  SMe  Emergency  Duty  Riibon  and  the 
Senior  Air  Crewman  Badge. 

Dalas  is  sunnved  by  his  wife,  Diana  and 
two  sons.  Shane  and  Travis.  He  wiU  be  deeply 
missed  tqr  aa  who  knew  him. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  LEILA 
GORDIEVSKATA 


HON.  BOB  IfcEWEN 

opomo 

IN  THX  BODSB  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  22, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  the  pigM  of  Lala  Gordtevskaya.  and  her 
daugNars  Masha  and  Anyuta,  to  the  attenlwn 
of  my  oolaaouas.  Their  oor«nued  persecution 
at  the  hank  of  the  Soviet  Government,  at 
««»aa  (fradion  the  KGB  has  harassed  and 
houndsd  thsm  since  1986.  folowed  the  defec- 
tton  of  KGB  offcer  Cleg  Gonfevsky.  Leila's 
husband  and  9m  girts'  father,  to  the  United 
iOngdom. 

Thaaa  vtaiims  of  past  intoligence  affairs  are 
trsatod  as  criminals  despite  commmiiig  no 
crime.  Thay  wish  only  to  leave  the  Soviet 
LMon  and  join  Olag  in  the  West  The  constant 
hawmanl  of  the  KGB.  and  the  rspeated  re- 
teal  of  Ms  rsquest  to  emigrMe.  betrays  any 
spirit  of  Biaralzalion  in  ttia  Soviet  Unton. 

The  Qowsmmenis  of  the  United  States  and 
ttw  Unisd  Kingdom  have  repeatedly  con- 
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tacted  the  Soviet  Government  on  behalf  of 
Leila  Gordievskaya  and  her  daughters,  but 
they  have  had  no  success.  The  KGB  is  using 
this  popr  famHy  as  an  example  for  other  KGB 
agents  to  consider  before  they  think  of  moving 
to  the  West 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  ixxitacting  Soviet  President  Gorbachev 
to  exp^Bss  the  concern  that  we  have  with  the 
unacc«|)table  treatment  of  Leila  QordMvsky 
and  her  daughters,  and  urge  his  personal 
intervefition  on  ttieir  behalf.  They  must  be  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  to  the  West  because  the 
KGB  h^  proven  that  ttiey  will  continue  to  puiv 
ish  ttieai  for  a  former  agenfs  defectfon. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  I  wouU  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity 1^  place  an  aitKle  In  the  Record  whnh 
further  flescribes  this  unfortunate  case. 

1  Love  Captivbs  of  Cruel  KOB 

Thlaj  mother  and  her  two  daughters  are 
damniiier  proof  that  Innocent  people  are  still 
under  ttbe  Jackboot  of  the  KOB. 

They  have  committed  no  crime,  yet  they 
are  hounded  around  the  clock  on  the  Krem- 
lin's onlerB. 

With  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  fUll  knowledge 
the  family  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  In- 
human harassment  by  KGB  guards,  who  ring 
their  liome  and  follow  them  wherever  they 
Ko.        I 

Theiit  telephone  is  tapped,  private  mall 
Intercepted  and  friends  intimidated  until 
they  stay  away. 

Leila  Oordievsky  and  her  daughters  have 
committed  the  sin  of  wanting  to  Join  her 
husband  in  the  West. 

Their  miserable  existence  in  Moscow  is 
damning  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  still  subjugates  and 
terrorises  its  citizens. 

Both  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Bush  have  pri- 
vately aiscussed  their  plight  with  the  Soviet 
leader.  He  has  done  nothing. 
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DOUBLE  AOENT 

Kremlin's  eyes,  daughters  Masha  10. 
and  Ammta,  nine  must  i)ay  for  the  sins  of 
their  fafcher. 

He  is  Soviet  defector  Oleg  Gordievsky,  a 
KGB  ofpcer  for  25  years  who  has  been  work- 
ing as  |i  double  agent  for  MI6  and  has  been 
senten<iBd  to  death  in  his  absence  by  Mos- 
cow,     j 

Last  Week  British  Euro  MP  Lord  Bethel 
sUpped  past  the  KGB  guards  to  talk  to  Mrs. 
Gordlevsky  in  Moscow. 

She  tcld  him:  "I  have  done  nothing  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  broken  no  law. 

"Because  of  what  my  husband  did  in  1985, 
I  have  I  for  Ave  years  been  treated  like  a 
criminal,  and  am  separated  fi:x>m  the  man  I 
love." 

As  fa^  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
reforms  do  not  exist.  I  have  done  nothing 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  broken  no 
law. 

But,  because  of  what  my  husband  did  in 
1985,  going  over  to  the  British  side,  I  have  for 
five  yeftrs  been  treated  like  a  criminal  and 
am  separated  Cram  the  man  I  love. 

In  November  1985  they  sentenced  Oleg  to 
death  fcr  treason.  He  had  escaped  to  Eng- 
land, S9  they  could  not  carry  out  the  sen- 
tence. So  they  made  up  their  minds  to  take 
it  out  cm  me  and  our  two  little  girls.  There 
is  no  "liberalisation"  in  Russia  for  as.  The 
KOB  are  holding  us  hostage,  making  as  pay 
for  what  Oleg  did. 

I  was  in  a  state  of  shock  after  the  death 
senteno^.  That  is  why  I  agreed  to  divorce 
him.  Tiey  told  me:  "Leila,  you're  not  an 
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idiot.  He's  a  young  man.  Do  you  think  he's 
spent  all  these  months  without  a  woman?" 

They  said  he  was  having  an  affklr  with  an 
English  secretary.  Then  they  said  that  he 
had  married  her.  And,  of  coarse,  there  was  no 
way  I  could  ask  him  about  it. 

I  know  tlMit  men  fill  out  of  love  with  their 
wives.  It  happens.  But  whatever  he  thought 
about  me,  he  would  never  abandon  the  girls. 
He  worships  them.  I  knew  that  he  would  be 
in  touch,  if  only  for  them. 

They  said:  "Divorce  him  and  it  will  be 
easier  for  you.  You  can  go  back  to  your 
maiden  naine.  Do  it,  and  we'll  leave  yoa 
along."       I 

So  I  agre^.  If  it  had  been  Just  me.  I  would 
have  refused.  But  the  girls  were  starting  kin- 
dergarten and  I  knew  that  the  name 
"Gordievstoy"  would  mark  them  for  life. 

FOLLOWSD  BVERTWHERE 

The  KGBIdld  not  keep  their  word.  They've 
kept  up  their  round-the-clock  watch  on  me 
for  more  tfcan  Ave  years.  I  am  followed  ev- 
erywhere I  go,  usually  by  two  men  in  a  car 
and  twoonifoot. 

It  meane^  a  full  team  of  about  12  men, 
working  sfclfts,  and  others  recording  my 
phone  calla  and  anything  I  say  in  the  flat. 
They  must  know  me  better  than  they  know 
their  own  wives. 

I  know  now  that  Oleg  was  writing  to  me 
and  sending  me  money.  But  nothing  ever 
reached  met  For  some  reason  he  sent  the  let- 
ters to  his  sister  Marina's  address  and  she 
handed  them  all  straight  back  to  the  KGB— 
without  even  telling  me  that  she  had  done  it. 

I  imagine  that  they  scared  her  into  it.  She 
is  a  Party  member  and  she  has  told  me  that, 
as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  she  has  no  brother 
any  more.  They  probably  said  to  her:  "Give 
us  all  his  letters,  or  we'll  take  your  Party 
card."  That  would  mean  losing  her  Job.  She 
has  a  famll|r  of  her  own.  What  would  yoa  do 
in  her  placet? 

At  least  nvo  people  have  lost  their  Jobs  be- 
cause of  me.  One  was  the  concierge  in  my  old 
flat.  They  48ked  her  to  help  them  check  on 
the  people  who  visited  me  and  she  reftised. 
Why?  Becaase  she  is  a  decent  person,  that's 
all.  So  they  fired  her. 

It's  been  like  that  with  all  my  friends.  One 
by  one  they  have  dropped  away.  Every  time 
I  speak  to  anybody  the  KGB  call  them  in  the 
next  day  fo^  questioning. 

I  used  to)  have  good  friends,  friends  who 
loved  me,  hut  all  that  has  gone.  I  Just  can't 
subject  pecele  to  that  sort  of  pressure.  It 
means  I  caif't  work  either.  How  could  I  do  a 
Job  with  four  KGB  men  hanging  around  me 
all  the  time? 

It  most  cost  the  Soviet  government  a  for- 
tune. So  I  protest!  Not  about  the  violation  of 
my  f^edom,  but  as  a  taxpayer. 

I  know  people  have  tried  to  help  me.  Even 
Margaret  Ttiatcher  and  George  Bush,  I  am 
told,  have  asked  for  me  to  be  released. 

In  the  beginning,  I  know,  there  was  not 
much  hope.r  under  the  old  policies.  But  we 
are  told  that  all  this  has  changed,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  free,  that  there  is  democ- 
racy. Well.  (18  far  as  I'm  concerned,  nothing 
has  changed. 

The  first  word  I  had  from  Oleg,  after  near- 
ly two  and  a  half  years  without  any  contact 
at  all.  was  at  the  end  of  1987. 

The  KGB  handed  me  a  long  letter  from 
him.  And  in  recent  months  we  have  been  able 
to  speak  on  the  telephone.  Everyone  now,  in- 
cluding the  KOB,  knows  that  we  want  to  live 
together  in  Britain  as  a  family. 

STRANGE  PROPOSAL 

There  was  one  thing  they  wanted  out  of  me 
those  first  pwo  years.  They  wanted  me  to 
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write  to  Oler  "I  will  not  Join  you  In  Eng- 
land." Then,  when  the  British  asked  the  So- 
viet government  to  release  us,  they  could 
say:  "She  doesn't  want  to  go."  But  they 
never  got  those  words  out  of  me. 

I  said  to  myself  and  to  them:  "Until  I  hear 
otherwise  ftom  Oleg's  own  mouth,  I  will  still 
be  his  wife."  I  told  them  that,  even  if  I  saw 
it  in  a  document  that  he  had  divorced  me  or 
remarried.  I  would  not  believe  it— until  I 
heard  it  from  his  llpe. 

Then  they  came  up  with  this  strange  i>ro- 
posal:  "We  will  cancel  the  death  sentence. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  pardon  him.  He  can 
come  back  and  Join  you  and  the  girls  in  Mos- 
cow." 

I  laughed  at  them.  It  was  absurd.  The  KGB 
do  not  forgive  people  for  what  Oleg  did.  They 
Insisted  that  it  was  serious.  And  they  wanted 
me  to  talk  him  Into  accepting  the  deal. 

I  wouldn't  do  it.  E^en  if  it's  true,  even  if 
Gorbachev  himself  signs  the  pardon,  what 
happens  if  Gorbachev  dies  and  the  head  of 
the  KGB  Ukes  his  place? 

They  would  shoot  him  then  and  I  would  be 
the  one  who  had  lured  him  back  here  to  be 
shot.  I  won't  take  such  a  sin  upon  my  con- 
science. 

So  here  we  are,  the  three  of  us,  living  off 
my  father's  pension  and  in  my  father's  flat, 
in  the  flat  where  Oleg  asked  me  to  marry 
him  11  years  ago. 

And  so  I  say  to  Mr.  Gorbachev:  "I  don't 
want  a  fUss,  a  campaign.  I  don't  want  people 
recognizing  me  in  the  street.  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  political  refugee  who  rejects  her  citizen- 
ship. I  love  my  country,  in  spite  of  the  ter- 
rible things  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

"I  just  want  to  live  with  my  little  girls 
with  my  husband  in  England.  Isn't  five  years 
separation  enough?  And  so  I  say  to  you: 
Please,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  go." 

FOR  WIFB  AND  FAMILT 

The  three  car-loads  of  KGB  heavies  eyed 
me  suspiciously  as  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
the  bleak  housing  estate  on  the  outskirts  of 
Moscow  where  Leila  Gordlevsky  and  her 
daughters  live,  writes  Nicholas  Bethell. 

The  heavies  looked  away  when  I  said  to 
them:  "Good  morning."  by  the  time  I  left 
they  had  withdrawn  to  a  safe  distance. 

The  KGB  men's  retreat  surprised  Leila. 
Usually,  they  stayed  close  to  the  front  door. 
It  was  a  sign,  she  felt  that  they  were  embar- 
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rassed  at  the  thought  of  foreign  visitors,  or 

even  by  the  tact  that  they  were  there  at  all. 

But  there  seems  no  sign  that  the  Soviet 
government  is  ready  to  resolve  what  is  es- 
sentially a  human  rights  problem  in  a 
civilised  way. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  moat  cases  of 
East-West  "family  separations"  have  been 
solved. 

BTUBBORM 

But  the  Gordlevsky  case  seems  to  be  the 
exception  proving  the  rule  that  glasnost  and 
perestrolka  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  KGB  may  have  given  up  hope  that  Mr. 
Gordlevsky  can  be  enticed  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  his  undoubted  love  for  his 
wife  and  daughters,  but  he  is  not  optimistic 
that  they  will  be  released. 

The  problem  threatens  to  become  a  nag- 
ging thorn  in  the  side  of  Britain's  otherwise 
improving  relations  with  Russia. 

In  Moscow  last  week  I  found  some  sym- 
pathy among  Influential  Russians  for  the 
British  argument. 

It  specifies  that  whatever  may  be  said 
about  Oleg  Gordievsky's  act  in  defecting  to 
Britain,  Leila  and  her  small  daughters  have 
conmiitted  no  crime  and  do  not  deserve  to  be 
penalised  for  something  done  by  another. 

Konstantln  Luenchenko,  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet's  leg^  committee, 
has  agreed  to  meet  Mrs.  Gordlevsky  to  dis- 
cuss her  case.  Another  Supreme  Soviet  mem- 
ber, Alexander  Lushnikov,  said  he  would 
raise  the  matter  in  a  parliamentary  question 
to  the  KGB's  chief,  General  Kryuchkov. 

The  KGB's  stubborn  hostility  to  Mr. 
Gordlevsky  contrasts  sharply  with  the  far 
more  relaxed  attitude  I  detected  among 
many  other  senior  Soviet  figures. 

The  Soviet  Union  that  Mr.  Gordlevsky  be- 
trayed during  the  Brezhnev  years  Is  now, 
among  most  of  the  country's  citizens,  deeply 
discredited.  Among  these  people  the  stigma 
of  "traitor"  is  not  seen  with  such  horror  as 
it  would  have  been  in  other  times,  or  in 
other  societies. 

One  Soviet  representative  Joked  that  if  Mr. 
Gordlevsky  were  to  return  to  Moscow  and 
run  for  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  the  basis  of 
having  been  a  British  spy,  he  would  be  elect- 
ed overwhelmingly. 

If  his  wife  Leila  and  her  daughters  are  fi- 
nally released,  it  wiU  be  a  tavak  with  KGB 
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tradition,  dating  ftom  the  1917  revolution. 
which  has  stuck  to  the  view  that  relatives  of 
"enemies  of  the  people"  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  family  member's  Crimea — 
and  punished  along  with  them. 

British  officials  had  told  Soviet  counter- 
parts their  attitude  over  this  caae  violates 
various  international  norms,  inclndiog  the 
UN  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and  the 
Helsinki  Agreement— hardly  in  the  spirit  of 
Improved  East-Weet  relations. 

Leila  Gordievsky's  remarkable  statement 
in  today's  Sunday  Express  marks  the  end  of 
more  than  five  years  of  QUlet  diplomacy  by 
the  British  Government,  as  well  as  a  remark- 
able restraint  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
couide  themselves. 

They  hoped  the  Soviet  government  could 
be  gently  persuaded  to  Issue  exit  permits  to 
Liela  and  her  two  daughters,  ten-year-old 
Masha  and  nine-year-old  Anyuta. 

The  Allure  of  these  efforts  has  now  per- 
suaded the  separated  husband  and  wife  to 
speak  up  about  their  five  year  agony  and 
their  longing  to  be  reunited  as  a  family. 

PBSSDflBll 

That  is  why  Oleg  contacted  me,  why  Leila 
was  ready  to  talk  when  I  called  her  on  her 
tapped  telephone  from  my  Moscow  hotel  and 
why  she  agreed  to  see  me  for  several  hours  in 
her  Qat  last  week. 

"I  am  not  optimistic  that  they  will  release 
my  bimlly."  said  Oleg  Gordlevsky. 

"The  KGB  is  still  a  very  powerful 
organisation  and  Gorbachev  still  seems  to  be 
in  awe  of  it.  And  Its  members  still  represent 
the  worst  tjrpe  of  tiomo  tovieticua — ^men  with 
no  compassion,  no  toleration. 

"I  can  only  see  the  KGB  letting  vaj  Csmlly 
go  as  part  of  a  package  of  agreements  with 
Western  intelligence. 

"The  KGB  would  like  to  enter  into  such 
agreements  on  drugs  and  terrorism  or  on  the 
exchange  of  personnel  on  training  oourses. 
This  would  be  good  for  their  image  vtt-a-vu 
the  Soviet  people. 

"The  only  other  way  there  could  be  a  posi- 
tive solution  is  If  Gorbachev  and  the  leader- 
ship were  to  conclude  that  my  family's  de- 
tention was  doing  serious  damage  to  the  So- 
viet Union's  Image  abroad. 

"They  do  not  think  it  has  yet  leactaMl  that 
stage." 


UMI 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 2W«day, 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication trom  the  Speaker: 

Washinoton,  DC, 

March  29.  1991. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Richard 
A.  Okphardt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
on  Taesday,  April  9,  1991. 

TBOMA8  S.  Foley, 
■SlpeoAcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  David  Powers.  Dennis 
Union  Church,  Dennis,  MA.  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  Lord  of  all  the  nations, 
we  bow  in  gratitude  for  every  evidence 
of  Your  generosity  in  our  lives  and  our 
land — ^yet  conscious,  too.  of  many 
needs  demanding  our  attention  today. 

Engage  our  hearts  and  minds  in 
doing  Justice  and  peace  for  all  who 
ache  for  a  springtime  of  new  life.  We 
pray  Your  continued  blessings  on  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Strengthen  all  those  committed  to 
our  Nation's  life:  those  who  govern,  or 
defend,  or  struggle  for  an  even  better 
country.  Grace  this  Congress  with  in- 
sight, courage,  compassion,  integrity. 

Hold  this  House,  and  all  who  serve  in- 
side these  walls  within  Your  care.  And 
use  us  as  instruments  in  birthing  a 
brand  new  day.  through  the  power  of 
Your  Spirit  alive  in  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  trom 
Mlflslaslppi  [Mr.  Montoomery]  to  lead 
the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

1  j^edge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
ladlTlBlble.  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  Message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Halleii.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  tihe  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  wh  ch  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  reqi  tested: 

S.  13  .  An  act  to  esUbllsh  a  U.S.  Marshals 
Assocli  tlon;  and 

S.J.  pes.  94.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
Iraq. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  REVEREND 
POWERS 

(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permit  sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnut  i  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  vsry  briefly  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
fact  tlUit  today's  eloquent  and  moving 
openin(g  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev- 
erend David  Powers,  director  of  the 
Dennii  Union  Church  in  Dennis,  MA. 

Rev*  rend  Powers  came  to  Dennis  and 
Cape  fod  13  years  ago  after  a  distin- 
guished and  varied  educational  and 
professional  career.  After  undergradu- 
ate w<^rk  at  Carleton  College,  he  con- 
tinued! his  studies  at  Harvard  Divinity 
Schooi  and  the  Pontifical  Gregorian 
University  in  Rome.  Before  coming  to 
Dennis ,  he  preached  for  many  years  in 
Vermo  at. 

Alth  )ugh  I  would  ordinarily  question 
the  saiilty  of  anyone  who  voluntarily 
leaves: Cape  Cod  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. D  J.  even  for  a  brief  period  of  time 
in  Apr  1,  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  for 
all  M<  mbers  in  welcoming  Reverend 
Power*  this  morning  and  thanking  him 
for  hl^  words  of  wisdom  and  prayer. 
Lord  kfaows  we  need  it. 


HOUR 


<  rRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
c  onsent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
on  Wednesday,  April  10,  1991,  it 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Thursday, 
1991. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectipn  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
trom  Pennsylvania? 
Theri  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 
mous 
Joums 
adjourn 
April 

The 
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OThis  symbol  repreaencs  the 
tet  in  this  typetace  iodicaics  words 


OP  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  11,  1991 


April 


April  9,  1991 

il  9,  1991 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  APRIL  10, 
1991,  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
1047.  VETERANS'  COMPENSATION 
PROGRAMS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  19911 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
on  Wednejsday,  April  10.  1991.  to  con- 
sider amotion  pursuant  to  clause  1  of 
rule  XXVJI  on  H.R.  1047.  the  Veterans' 
Compensajtion  Programs  Improvement 
Act  of  199i. 

The  SP|5AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  wks  no  objection. 


MAKING  im  ORDER  ON  APRIL  11, 
1991,  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  534 
AND  Si  565,  GOLD  MEDALS  TO 
GENER.^S  SCHWARZKOPF  AND 
PO\ 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
on  ThursAiy,  April  11.  to  consider  mo- 
tions pursuant  to  clause  1  of  rule 
XXVn  onj  Senate  534.  to  award  a  gold 
medal  to  den.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
and  Senate  565.  to  award  a  gold  medal 
to  Gen.  Ccain  L.  Powell. 

The  SP8AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman frojm  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The 
CL08KY), 

that 
Speaker 
ing  enroll^ 
1991: 


ANNOUNQEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

SPEAKER 


pro  tempore  (Mr.  Vis- 
Chair  desires  to  announce 
purst^mt  to  clause  4  of  rule  I.  the 
temjwre  signed  the  follow- 
bills  on  Tuesday,  March  26. 


The 


p»o 


H.R.  1281.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  food  stamps.  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation a|nd  pensions,  and  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1282.  jAn  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  transfers  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1285.  jA.n  act  to  resolve  legal  and  tech- 
nical Issues  relating  to  Federal  postsecond- 
ary  student  assistance  programs  and  to  pre- 
vent undue  burdens  on  participants  in  Oper- 
ation Deser^  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  I 

8.  725.  The  Persian  Oulf  Conflict  Supple- 
mental Atttiiorlsatlon  and  Personnel  Bene- 
fits Act  of  19B1. 


nsiited 


of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 1407  is 
or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  ■  Member  of 


2K>7  p.m. 
he  House  on  the  floor. 


J^nl  9,  1991 

EXPRESSING  SORROW  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  JOHN  HEINZ.  SEN- 
ATOR PROM  THE  STATE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
prlTlleged  resolution  (H.  Res.  119)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  Heinz,  a  Senator  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  conununlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
Resolved.  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  join  a  committee 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Sen- 
ator. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman firom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  speak  on  be- 
half of  every  Member  of  the  House  in 
expressing  profound  sorrow  and  deep 
regret  at  the  tra«ric  death  last  week  of 
Senator  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  resolution  I  offer  today  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  states  that  the  House  will 
adjourn  later  today  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Senator  Heinz. 
I  know  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  would  like  to  express  their  feel- 
ings on  the  character  cmd  accomplish- 
ments of  Senator  Heinz  at  the  the  ap- 
propriate time.  I  have  organized,  along 
with  my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania, 
a  special  order  1  week  from  today, 
Tuesday,  April  16,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness to  honor  Senator  Heinz. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  all  the  vic- 
tims of  the  brutal  aircraft  accident 
which  took  the  lives  of  Senator  Heinz 
and  six  other  people  on  April  4.  We  all 
mourn  the  loss  of  human  life,  and  pray 
for  the  families  of  the  deceased  and  the 
recovery  of  those  injured  In  the  acci- 
dent. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  John  Heinz  on  issues  of  impor- 
tance to  Pennsylvania  when  he  served 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  in  the  early 
1970'B  and  since  1976  when  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Those  of  us  in 
Congress  knew  John  Heinz  as  an  effec- 
tive legislator,  a  particularly  strong 
defender  of  the  elderly,  and  an  influen- 
tial voice  on  trade,  health,  and  envi- 
ronmental issues. 

His  constituents  knew  him  as  a  dill- 
gent  defender  of  their  interests.  The 
accident  which  took  his  life  came  as  he 
was  preparing  for  a  bearing  on  imscru- 
inilouB  telemarketing  sales  scams 
which  have  been  bleeding  millions  of 
dollars  firam  elderly  Americans.  This 
kind  of  issue,  one  where  he  crusaded 
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against  injustice,  was  tjrpical  of  the 
kind  of  commitment  he  had  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

John  Heinz  was  a  man  who  seemed  to 
have  it  all — a  loving  family,  great  per- 
sonal charm,  intelligence,  political 
popularity,  considerable  wealth,  a 
record  of  legislative  accomplishment 
and  a  vitality  that  always  seemed  to 
endure.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
his  absence.  Congress  has  lost  a  valu- 
able Member,  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia have  lost  a  tireless  protector  of 
tnelr  rights  and  the  Nation  has  lost  an 
irreplaceable  public  servant. 

John  Heinz  could  have  easily  spent 
his  life  on  the  sidelines  living  a  life  of 
leisure.  Instead,  he  chose  to  dedicate 
his  time,  talents,  and  energy  to  public 
service.  As  a  result,  we  are  all  richer. 
This  country  is  a  better,  more  caring 
place  because  of  John  Heinz. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  his  wife, 
Teresa,  and  his  three  sons,  John, 
Andre,  and  Christopher. 

D  1210 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished whip  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  senior  Member  of  the  Repub- 
lican delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  yielding  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  sup- 
porting his  resolution. 

I  have  a  lot  of  memories  about  John 
Heinz,  fighting  to  get  a  bill  passed,  but 
none  more  vivid  in  my  mind  than  my 
memories  of  him  on  a  tennis  court, 
sending  a  great  passing  shot  down  the 
line.  One  of  the  best  times  that  John 
and  I  had  together  was  plajring  in  a  ce- 
lebrity tennis  tournament  run  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  sponsored  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Urban  League.  It  was  an  event 
that  said  a  lot  about  John  Heinz. 

He  was  known  for  his  work  for  the  el- 
derly. In  fact,  he  was  interested  in 
helping  all  Americans  of  all  ages.  That 
is  why  he  was  such  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Urban  League. 

It  certainly  explains  his  work  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly. 

In  the  6  years  that  his  party  con- 
trolled the  Senate,  Senator  John  Heinz 
chaired  the  Special  Aging  Committee, 
and  because  of  his  work  there  he  won  a 
seat  on  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  This  allowed 
him  to  work  on  achievement  so  logical 
that  you  wonder  why  nobody  thought 
of  it  before:  removing  employment  bar- 
riers for  the  elderly,  ending  penalties 
for  workers  older  than  65,  and  barring 
mandatory  retirement. 

He  made  his  mark  in  health  care, 
too,  particularly  by  getting  tough  new 
rules  for  nursing  homes  taking  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  patients. 

It  would  have  been  fitting  that  one 
who  did  so  much  to  ensure  a  productive 
old  age  would  have  been  allowed  dec- 
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ades  more  of  productive  life  and  public 
service. 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

William  Penn,  the  founder  of  our 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  John  Heinz  so  ably 
represented,  wrote  of  the  death  of  any 
individual  when  he  said: 

They  that  love  beyond  the  world  cannot  be 
separated  by  It.  Death  is  but  crossing  the 
world  as  friends  do  the  seas.  They  live  in  one 
another  still. 

The  death  of  JOHN  Heinz  does  not 
erase  our  memory  of  his  good  works, 
his  public  service,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Conrunonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  this  great  Nation.  He 
and  his  work  live  on  in  our  memories 
and  will  until  we  cross  that  sea  our- 
selves to  join  him  on  that  far  shore. 

Our  prayers  and  our  sympathy  are 
with  his  lovely  wife,  Teresa,  and  their 
children  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 
Their  loss  is  our  loss  and,  indeed,  the 
Nation's. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind  and 
moving  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  to  my  good 
Mend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  GOODLING]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  my  leader,  for 
yielding  to  me. 

JOHN  Heinz  was  a  great  leader  for 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  true  friend  of 
all  Pennsylvanians.  I  think  what  I 
heard  over  and  over  again  from  my 
constituents  in  the  last  several  days  is 
the  following:  "He  didn't  have  to  do 
that.  He  didn't  have  to  work  for  us.  He 
didn't  have  to  fight  for  the  elderly,  but 
he  did." 

That  is  the  true  mark  of  a  great  lead- 
er. He  never  sought  a  great  deal  of  rec- 
ognition. His  motto  was,  "Let's  get  the 
job  done.  Don't  worry  who  gets  credit." 

He  also  fought  for  the  elderly  and  for 
the  young,  but  he  fought  for  all  Penn- 
sylvanians. Over  and  over  again  my 
constituents  are  mourning  his  loss  be- 
cause they  truly  believe  that  they  lost 
a  true  friend,  a  true  leader,  and  they 
truly  believe  that  he  was  the  man  they 
wanted  most  of  all  to  represent  them. 
That  is  why  he  had  the  overwhelming 
victories  that  he  had  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  last  victory  was  a  huge  victory 
on  his  part,  beating  all  others  in  the 
State  as  far  as  votes  cast  and  votes 
that  he  received. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  fam- 
ily, but  he  will  be  missed  by  all  Penn- 
sylvanians who  believe  that  we  were 
part  of  his  family. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  very  moving  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schulze]. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  say  to  my  firiend.  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadk].  the 
dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 
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and  I  thank  the  ^ntleman  for  taking 
this  time.  It  is  with  heavy  heart  that 
we  even  address  the  issue. 

John  Hkinz,  just  the  name,  invokes 
so  many  memories  that  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDadb]  shares  over  the  last  16  or  17 
years.  We  remember  that  dynamic 
smile  of  JOHN  HHNZ.  That  we  will  al- 
ways remember. 

I  remember  his  days  in  the  House 
when  he  used  to  carry  pad  and  pencil, 
and  at  every  delegation  meeting  was 
taking  notes.  One  time  I  asked  him 
about  that  and  he  said,  "You  know,  if 
you  both  hear  something  and  write  it 
or  Jot  it  down,  it  doubles  the  memory 
and  you  can  remember  a  lot  more." 

I  know  that  months  afterward  if  I 
were  to  ask  him  about  a  meeting  and  I 
would  say.  "Now,  who  was  the  speak- 
er?" 

He  would  say  it  was  Charlie  Jones  or 
whoever  it  was.  He  had  a  marvelous 
memory  and  a  dedication  to  service. 

The  reason  he  expended  that  effort 
was  that  he  wanted  to  be  the  best  Rep- 
resentative that  Pennsylvania  had. 
That  showed  as  he  went  on  to  run  for 
the  Senate.  I  remember  very  well  his 
first  Senate  campaign.  One  time  the 
pilot  landed — he  was  bouncing  around 
the  State  in  a  helicopter  and  landed 
that  helicopter  in  my  back  yard  in 
Malvern  because  he  had  several  speech- 
es, because  that  was  the  only  way  he 
could  cover  the  State.  As  a  matter  of 
Hftct,  he  loved  aircraft  and  he  loved  fly- 
ing. It  is  kind  of  a  shame  that  that  ac- 
tivity that  he  loved  so  much  was  part 
of  his  final  moments. 


Committee  we  worked  together  on 
manyl  things. 

Hist  synergism  was  marvelous,  be- 
cause! I  guess  our  feelings  ran  parallel 
on  s<i  many  issues  and  in  so  many 
things. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
influence  he  had.  When  we  talked 
about  trade,  he  wanted— and  we  all 
hear  1  hat  trite  phrase,  "a  level  playing 
field.  ' 
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He  ranted  the  American  steelworker 
to  ha  ire  the  same  opiKirtunity  to  sell 
his  g>ods  around  the  world  as  other 
peopli  I  do. 

Nofl  .  if  that  required  a  level  plajring 
field,  then  John  Heinz  wanted  a  level 
playiag  field.  If  it  required  tilting  the 
playlig  field  our  way  a  little  bit,  then 
he  wanted  it  tilted.  But  he  was  an  in- 
telligent, articulate  spokesman  for 
that  Bometimes  forgotten  man,  the 
steelworker. 

I  referred  to  the  steelworker  because 
the  t  des  of  international  commerce 
which  washed  over  the  United  States  of 
America  and  eliminated  hundreds  of 
thousiinds  of  jobs  in  America,  it  was 
sometimes    difficult    for    the    average 
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but  all  t]  lose  in  that  terrible  crash,  in- 
cluding t|ie  children  who  died. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  as  if  Senator 
Heinz'  path  and  my  own  legislatively 
seemed  tso  cross  very  often.  I  recall 
Senator  IHeinz  coming  to  Cleveland, 
OH,  my  <>wn  district,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Met^enbaum,  to  discuss  and  open- 
ly suppoft  the  plight  of  the  working 
person,  the  steelworker,  the  manufac- 
turing worker,  who  seemed  to  be  for- 
gotten. Qe  was  so  supportive  of  the 
concept  )bhat  America  must  have  a 
strong  industrial  base,  which  of  course 
he  did  not  want  to  see  us  lose.  He  was 
a  confereje  very  often  with  respect  to 
Issues  that  we  all  cared  about,  housing, 
the  PIRHEA  bill,  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  tet  cetera. 

But  I  gliesB  I  knew  him  best  for  his 
work  onl  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  not  only  when  he  chaired  the 
committee  but  when  he  was  the  minor- 
ity leaden  of  that  committee. 

He  introduced  very  fine,  decent  legis- 
lation that  took  into  consideration  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  older  Americans. 
He  was  f,  member  of  the  bipartisan 
Pepper  Commission,  as  I  was,  and  the 
numerous  hours  of  hearings  and  meet- 


steelworker   to   comprehend    some    of    ings  and  seminars  that  the  15-member 


those   international   tides   and   trends 
that  were  sweeping  his  job  away. 

But  John  Heinz  had  a  great  deal  of 
empa^y  and  understanding,  not  only 
for  thfir  position  but  did  everything  he 
could  to  ease  the  pain  as  it  washed  over 
and  Idyeled  that  plajring  field  so  that 
the  American  steelworker  would  have  a 
job   in    the   future,    so   that   America 


I  also  remember  very  fondly  when  would  be  his  vision  of  America,  as  a  dy- 

JOHN  was  king  of  the  Hill.  Remember  namic;   producing  nation,   not  just  a 

there  was  an  athletic  competition  and  serviceman  to  the  world,  not  just  flip- 

John  Hbinz  was  the  outstanding  House  ping    hamburgers    and    doing    service 
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Member  athlete. 

He  was  very  proud.  He  was  proud  of 
his  family.  He  was  proud  of  his  wife 
who  stood  beside  him  and  was,  as  we 
all  know,  a  bright,  vivacious,  intel- 
ligent, dedicated  woman  and  was  such 
an  inspiration  to  him,  as  were  his  chil- 
dren. 

We  also  remember  the  time  that  one 
of  his  boys  was  in  an  accident  and  was 
injured  very  badly  and  the  empathy 
and  the  pain  that  was  written  in  his 
emotion,  in  his  very  physical  being,  ez- 
preased  what  kind  of  an  empathetic 
human  being  that  he  was,  and  be  car- 
ried that  empathy  to  his  constituency 
UMl  as  waa  stated  here,  the  poor  and  el- 
derly of  America. 

He  and  I  had  been  working  on  a  hear- 
ing on  Medicare  trwuA  to  be  held  in 
Phlladeljdila. 

I  think  of  his  actions  and  his  influ 


jobs. 

His  legacy  will  long  be  remembered 
not  oitly  in  this  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
in  the  small  towns  and  villages 
jthe  United  States  of  America. 

1, 1  am  proud  of  the  fact 
took  this  time.  I  appreciate 
_lving  us  the  opportunity  to  In- 
formally say  a  few  words  about  our  be- 
loved departed  Senator  John  Heinz. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  dear  friend  for  sharing  those  rem- 
iniscences with  us  which  bring  to  bear 
some  ef  the  vitality  of  our  dear  fMend, 
John  Heinz. 

Mr.  jSpeaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
jrield  t  o  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  C  hio,  Ms.  Mary  Rose  Oakar. 

Ms.   3AKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia foi  3rieldlng  to  me. 
Mr.   Speaker,  I  of  course  represent  a 


thought  very  much  alike  along  those 
lines. 

I  was  Just  thrilled  to  have  an  articu- 
late, intelligent  spokesman  for  our 
point  of  view  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 


Commissipn  sat  through.  I  always 
found  that  he  had  a  very,  very  great  in- 
terest in  the  area  of  health  care  and 
wanted  t<i  provide  accessibility  to  the 
Americans  who  do  not  have, 
itry,  access  to  health  care, 
would  be  a  real  tribute,  no 
t  means  we  use,  to  dedicate 
Is  honor  because  he  really 
ery  dedicated  to  this  area  of 
accessibility  to  affordable  health  care 
for  all  of  Qur  people. 

Mr.  Spepiker,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  members  of  the  Pepper 
Commission.  He  added  greatly  to  the 
debate,  w]  lich  we  in  Congress  will  have 
to  face. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  not 
ever  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his 
wife  or  his  children,  but  they  were  al- 
ways near  and  dear  to  his  heart  and  he 
frequentls  referred  to  them  in  the 
course  of  >  liscusslon  over  some  of  these 
Issues.  It  seemed  that  they  mirrored 
the  concetn  that  he  had  not  only  for 
his  family  but  for  the  American  people. 

I  know  I  my  family  in  Pennsylvania 
are  all  gOod  Democrats,  but  I  know 
that  they  J  my  uncle  and  other  relatives 
who  do  lijve  there,  did  have  an  enor- 
mous respect  for  hiis  moderate  voice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  think  many  of  the  pieces  of  leglsla- 
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ence  on  international  trade.  He  and  I    good  portion  of  Ohio,  but  my  mother    tion  and  amendments  that  he  passed 
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was  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  So  in  a 
sense  I  have  always  felt  a  real  affinity 
toward  that  wonderful  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  Join  our  col- 
league^ in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 


Senate    Finance    Committee,    and    of    great^enator'aHNz!  Of  course  *we*are 
coarse,  being  on  the  Ways  and  Means    deeply  saddened  not  only  of  his  death 


are  part  M  the  living  legacy  that  we 
will  all  have  with  and  for  our  good 
fHend,  Senator  John  Heinz.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  fqr  her  very  beautiful  com- 
ments. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
grulshed  deputy  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker.] 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
privileged  motion  that  the  gentleman 
has  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia delegation  as  dean  of  the  delega- 
tion. It  is  indeed  a  fitting  tribute  to 
JohnHsinz. 

Of  course,  John  Heinz'  firlends  are 
saddened  by  his  tragic  loss,  but  even 
those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  John  personally  should  feel 
diminished  by  this  loss.  The  Nation 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia have  lost  a  true  advocate.  He  was 
an  advocate  for  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
someone  who  was  certain  to  give  the 
Nation  many  more  years  of  leadership 
and  contributions,  had  he  lived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  made  certain  that 
what  he  did  in  the  Congress  was  the 
kind  of  thing  where  he  knew  what  his 
constituents  were  thinking.  He  was  the 
first  U.S.  Senator  in  Pennsylvania  to 
utilize  town  meetings  as  part  of  his 
representative  approach.  He  moved 
around  the  State  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  people  were  thinking. 

Pennsylvania  being  a  diverse  State, 
those  opinions  did  not  necessarily  al- 
ways gell  in  all  areas  of  the  State.  But 
you  can  be  certain  that  once  JOHN  took 
a  position,  he  advocated  it  fully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  an  instance 
in  the  Congress  where  he  and  I  were  on 
different  sides  of  the  issues.  He  was  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  was  here  in  the 
House.  But  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill,  and  he  wanted  badly  to  get  it 
through.  I  remember  him  coming  over 
on  the  House  floor  and  sitting  right  be- 
hind me  for  the  better  part  of  an  after- 
noon to  let  me  know  that  despite  the 
fact  that  I  was  in  opposition,  he  was 
letting  me  know  where  be  stood  on  the 
issue. 

So  he  was  a  real  fighter.  When  you 
happened  to  be  on  a  different  side  of  an 
issue  with  John  Heinz,  you  knew  you 
were  in  for  a  real  fight. 

His  moving  around  the  State  to  find 
out  what  people  were  thinking  did 
characterize  his  approach  to  public 
service.  It  is  ironic  that  that  is  exactly 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  died.  He 
was  approaching  issues  that  were  of 
concern  to  him  at  the  present  time. 

As  he  moved  around  the  State,  he 
was  someone  who  made  a  lot  of  friends, 
and  I  remember  that  in  Lancaster 
County  he  developed  numy  friends  over 
the  years,  starting  with  my  prede- 
cessor and  your  former  colleague,  Ed 
Eshelman,  who  was  a  great  advocate  of 
John  Heinz  in  Lancaster  County;  intro- 
duced him  around  the  county. 

I  remember  even  as  I  was  on  Ed 
Eshelman's  staff,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Congressman's  staff,  John  Heinz 
coming  into  Lancaster  County,  and  he 
was   there   for   dinner.    Somehow   the 
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planes  got  mixed  up,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  get  out  that  evening. 

So,  my  wife  and  I  had  just  moved 
into  a  house.  We  offered  John  to  come 
over  and  stay  at  our  house  for  the 
evening.  The  only  room  that  we  had  to 
offer  him  was  piled  full  of  boxes.  And 
he  came  in  and  stayed  in  this  room.  My 
wife  was  terribly  embarrassed:  Here 
ws£  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
world,  and  where  she  was  putting  him 
up  was  in  this  room  full  of  boxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  did  not  faze  John  in 
the  least.  He  had  a  grand  time  with  us. 
We  got  him  on  the  plane  early  in  the 
morning.  He  left,  and  he  never  forgot 
the  episode. 

So  he  is  someone  we  will  miss  as  his 
friends.  We  certainly  want  to  extend 
our  sympathy  to  his  wife,  his  family, 
and  to  the  families  of  all  those  who 
were  killed  as  part  of  this  tragic  inci- 
dent. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
for  sharing  those  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  flrom  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  for 
jrielding,  and  for  having  offered  this 
resolution,  which  I  certainly  rise  in 
strong  support  of,  as  I  am  sure  the  en- 
tire House  will,  because  it  recognizes  in 
a  way  that  only  this  Chamber  can  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  that  John 
Heinz  made  during  his  public  life,  part 
of  which  was  served  here  in  this  body 
among  us. 

I  recall  in  1971,  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress,  that  John  Heinz  was  in  the 
class  which  we  called  the  92d  Congress 
class. 

a  1230 

John  came  slightly  later  as  my  friend 
remembers,  because  of  a  special  elec- 
tion, but  he  was  warmly  received  into 
our  class,  and,  even  though  he  then 
transferred  across  the  hall,  to  the  Sen- 
ate side,  he  still  remained  a  Member  of 
the  92d  Congress  class,  which  includes, 
among  others.  Secretary  Kemp,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ranoel],  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums],  and  many  oth- 
ers. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  to  think 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia just  momentarily  ago  said,  which  is 
that  John  Heinz,  by  reason  of  his  privi- 
leged background,  by  reason  of  his  hav- 
ing been  "bom  and  bred  to  the  purple," 
could  have  stood  along  the  sidelines. 

He  could  have  very  well  clipped  cou- 
pons, as  we  say,  and  enjoyed  life  to  the 
fVillest,  and  hardly  anyone  would  have 
ever  criticized  that.  But  John  Heinz— 
and  I  might  say  also  Pete  DuPont,  an- 
other Member  of  the  92d  Congress  class 
who  later  became  Governor  of  Dela- 
ware and  also  a  member  of  one  of  the 
great  American  families — did  not  stand 
along  the  sidelines.  They  contributed. 
They  put  their  intellect  and  talents  to 
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work,  their  energy  to  work,  to  make 
America  a  better  place  in  which  we  can 
live  and  raise  our  families. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  gentle- 
man's special  order  is  taken,  I  intend 
to  speak  at  greater  length  on  behalf  of 
John  Heinz,  but  I  Just  want  to  make 
mention  that  while  John  went  on  to 
different  things  in  a  different  chamber, 
and  he  moved  into  different  legislative 
paths  than  this  gentleman  ftom  Ken- 
tucky did.  I  will  always  remember 
John  as  a  good,  generous,  hardworking, 
decent,  contributing  person,  and  his 
death  is  a  great  tragedy  to  this  coun- 
try. 

I  would  join  with  all  of  our  col- 
leagues in  extending  to  his  wife  and  the 
family,  and  to  Pennsylvania,  our  con- 
dolences at  this  grievous  loss. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  trom  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli].  We  know  that  he  and  Sen- 
ator Heinz  were  warm  friends,  and  we 
appreciate  his  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  ftiend,  the 
gentlenum  firom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  and  chairman  and  dean 
of  our  delegation,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDaos],  for  offer- 
ing this  privileged  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  hit  all  of  us 
like  a  thunderbolt.  John  Heinz,  Penn- 
sylvania's senior  Senator,  was  killed  in 
a  midair  collision  over  Lower  Merlon 
Township. 

John  Heinz  has  always  loomed  so 
large  over  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
most  popular  politicians  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  He  had  served  Pennsylva- 
nia on  Capitol  Hill  for  over  20  years, 
first  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives,  1971-76,  then  as  a  Senator, 
(1977^1).  Yet  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
John  Heinz  was  only  52.  He  had  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  in  so  short  a  time. 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  entire  Nation, 
were  well-served  during  John's  tenure. 
During  the  past  5  years,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  on  several 
issues  of  importance  to  Pennsylva- 
nians.  I  alwasrs  found  him  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable, dedicated,  and  unfailingly 
gracious. 

John  Heinz'b  wit  and  good  humor 
taught  me  much  about  what  it  means 
to  serve  in  Congress.  He  taught  all  of 
us  that  you  can  do  a  tough  job  with 
grace  and  style,  lessons  worth  learning 
in  the  often  cutthroat  atmosphere  of 
Washington,  DC.  He  knew  his  issues, 
and  never  shied  away  firom  hard  work. 
On  issues  like  trade,  the  environment, 
and  aging,  he  took  a  back  seat  to  no 
one.  But  he  was  always  a  gentleman 
when  the  battles  were  over,  win  or  lose. 
I  remember  back  in  the  early  1960's, 
when  John  Heinz  eagerly  took  control 
of  the  Senate  Select  Conunittee  on 
Aging.  He  quickly  began  highlighting 
the  problems  of  America's  senior  citi- 
zens. He  held  hearings,  and  brought  the 
problems  of  our  senior  citizens  to  the 
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forefront.  He  showed  all  lawmakers. 
Republican  and  Democrat,  how  much 
our  a^lng  citizens  needed  our  help. 

In  the  last  2  years,  when  the  Penta- 
gon threatened  to  eliminate  funding 
for  the  V-22  Osprey  and  close  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  John 
Heinz  stood  up  for  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  bucked  his  own 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  his  resolute  support  for  the  Os- 
prey and  the  yard.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain: We  could  not  have  kept  the  V-22 
alive,  and  the  navy  yard  open,  without 
his  help. 

That  is  the  way  John  Heinz  was:  a 
fighter  until  the  end.  He  would  stop  at 
nothing  to  help  the  State  he  loved.  If 
he  had  to  go  toe  to  toe  with  George 
Bush  and  Dick  Cheney,  so  be  it.  He  was 
a  leader  who  always  put  Pennsylvania 
first. 

He  was  a  model  Senator,  a  master  of 
any  situation.  When  he  met  with  for- 
eign leaders,  he  was  a  statesman,  rep- 
resenting America  graciously  and  elo- 
quently. But  he  was  no  less  eloquent 
when  meeting  with  constituents  at 
town  meetings  or  on  the  campaign 
trail. 

John  Heinz  was  bom  to  a  wealthy 
Pennsylvania  family.  He  could  have 
spent  his  life  with  the  rich  and  famous, 
tending  to  the  lucrative  family  busi- 
ness and  socializing  with  high  society. 
But  John  Heinz  wanted  to  help  people. 
He  dedicated  his  life  to  public  service, 
and  he  came  to  Washington  to  help  his 
fellow  Pennsylvanians  have  a  better 
life. 

It  was  an  honor  to  know  John  Heinz, 
and  I  will  miss  him.  America  is  a  bet- 
ter place  because  of  his  good  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  their  No.  1 
fMend  in  Pennsylvania.  What  a  terrible 
tragedy  occurred  last  Thursday  after- 
noon as  John  Heinz  was  doing  what  he 
has  done  so  f^:«quently  in  our  State, 
and  that  is  criss-crossing  the  State, 
visiting  every  small  town  and  city,  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  out  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

On  Thursday,  John  Heinz  was  coming 
into  Philadelphia  because  that  evening 
he  had  a  town  meeting  scheduled  in  the 
heart  of  my  district  where  I  had  In- 
tended on  being  with  him  in  Media  Bor- 
ough as  he  reached  out  to  some  300  peo- 
ple once  again,  as  he  had  done  so  fre- 
quently throughout  his  career  as  both 
a  Member  of  the  House  and  a  Member 
of  the  other  body. 

In  Pennsylvania  John  Heinz  was  No. 
1.  He  was  No.  1  because  he  cared  about 
all  of  our  Bute,  whether  It  was  fight- 
ing for  our  parks,  such  as  Gettysburg, 
or  Valley  Forge,  or  the  Independence 
historical  sites,  or  whether  it  was 
fighting  for  a  university  system,  like 
Penn  State,  and  the  major  universities 
and  colleges  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 
or  fighting  for  the  coal  miners'  protec- 
tion np  in  the  Northeast,  or  fighting 
for  the  steel  industry  out  West.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  John  Heinz  was  there  cover- 
ing ffiie  bases  for  our  constituents 
whetfler  it  was  fighting  for  the  farmers 
in  the  central  part  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
whetljer  it  was  fighting  to  help  get 
fUndiig  for  the  Tinonium  wildlife  pre- 
serve [in  Philadelphia  in  my  district. 
John  heinz  was  our  leader.  John  Heinz 
was  someone  we  could  count  on  to  take 
care  of  those  priorities  that  Pennsylva- 
nia hits  as  a  Commonwealth,  fighting 
for  defense  work,  most  recently  leading 
the  battle  to  save  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  and  to  fight  for  the  ftill 
fundiag  of  the  V-22  Osprey  and  the 
Philadelphia  International  Airport  as  a 
majoij  transportation  center  in  our 
Commonwealth,  as  he  did  for  the  Pitts- 
burglJ  Airport  in  the  other  part  of  our 
State' 

Mr.  'Speaker.  I  think  the  best  tribute 
to  John  Heinz'  leadership  in  our  State 
was  his  success  in  the  ballot  box.  When 
John  Heinz  ran  for  reelection  most  re- 
cently several  years  ago,  he  received 
the  largest  plurality  of  any  official  in 
our  C(  inmonwealth  by  winning  by  over 
1  mil  Ion  votes.  The  voters  of  Penn- 
sylvai  la  I  think  spoke  in  words  that  no 
one  e  se  could  put  down  of  how  well 
they  I  espected  that  man  as  their  lead- 
er. wUether  it  was  the  Republicans,  or 
the  Democrats,  or  the  blue-collar  steel- 
workeTs.  or  the  industrial  workers 
trora  bur  heartland  of  our  Common- 
whether  it  was  the  women  in 
,te  who  saw  John  Heinz  as  an 
bte  for  their  issues,  or  whether  it 
le  farmers  In  the  central  part  of 
'Ivania  who  saw  John  Heinz 
flghtiig  for  their  concerns.  He,  in  fact, 
was  a  representative  of  our  entire 
State,  and  no  one  could  match  his  abil- 
ity to  jgamer  the  support  of  the  voters 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  on  a  national  level  John 
Heinz  also  established  a  reputation 
which  I  think  is  second  to  none  in 
nghtlug  for  senior  citizen  priorities 
and  concerns,  fighting  for  banking  re- 
form, tirograms  for  the  poor  as  a  mem- 
ber of  I  the  Banking  and  Housing  Com- 
mitter, especially  dealing  with  issues 
affected  and  affecting  public  housing  in 
this  I^atlon,  and  he  certainly  was  a 
chamdlon  for  environmental  issues,  es- 
pecially the  rain  forest  issue  which 
played  such  an  important  priority  posi- 
tion la  John  Heinz'  series  of  objectives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Senator  Heinz  last  year 
on  a  kfey  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
benefii  a  group  of  Americans  very  close 
to  mjn  heart,  the  emergency  respond- 
ers,  tie  firefighters,  and  paramedics 
and  EdlT's,  across  this  country.  It  was 
John  ttemz  who  introduced  the  fire 
service  bill  of  rights  in  the  Senate  and 
had  thkt  bill  of  rights  pass  the  Senate. 
Unforljunately  in  this  case  I  failed  the 
Senator  because  he  could  not  get  the 
bill  fully  through  the  House  in  time  to 
have  l\  nuule  into  law,  but  we  will  con- 
tinue that  battle  this  year  and  will  be 
successful  for  those  3  million  heroes 
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around  t^s  country  that  he  fought  so 
eloquently  for  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

As  was  said  by  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues today,  John  Heinz  could  have 
lived  the  life  of  the  rich  and  famous, 
but  he  ch0se  to  help  others.  John  Heinz 
was  the  model  public  official.  As  a 
third-term  Member  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia delegation  and  someone  who  relied 
very  heavily  on  his  advice  and  con- 
sultation^ John  Heinz  was  a  model  to 
me,  and  John  Heinz  was  a  model.  I 
think,  for  anyone  who  chooses  to  ac- 
cept the  nfe  of  a  public  servant  in  this 
great  Naxion.  John  Heinz  was  more 
than  a  politician.  John  Heinz  was  more 
than  a  Senator.  John  Heinz  was  a  true 
statesma^  and  a  real  gentleman. 

Mr.  Spfaker.  we  are  going  to  miss 
him  deepl^. 

Mr.  McpADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  fWend,  the  gentleman  ft-om  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Weldon].  His  remarks 
helped  ua  understand  the  legacy  that 
the  Senator  lea  in  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pei^ylvanla  [Mr.  Rttter],  my 
firlend.      i 

Mr.  RrtTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  his  privileged  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  I  ris^  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
friend,  Smator  John  Heinz.  The  news 
of  his  death  this  past  Thursday  was 
truly  a  shock,  and  I  frankly  still  have 
a  hard  time  believing  that  he  is  no 
longer  with  us. 

During Jhls  life,  much  was  made  of 
John  HEira'  financial  wealth,  but  in 
the  wake  of  his  death  we  remember 
him,  not  {for  his  financial  wealth,  but 
for  the  wealth  of  service  that  he  gave 
to  his  State  and  his  country. 

Despite  its  sylvan  beauty,  Pennsylva- 
nia is  in  i^iany  ways  a  tough  and  gritty 
State.  Aitong  its  green,  rolling  hills 
are  valle^  filled  with  farms,  steel 
mills,  and  factories,  and  the  hard- 
working people  who  make  them  work. 
Those  are  the  people  who  elected  John 
Heinz  first  to  the  House,  and  then  to 
the  Senate,  and  he  was  their  champion. 
He  became  part  of  this  Pennsylvania 
fabric.  We  would  read  press  reports 
about  peo|>le  referring  to  John  Heinz  as 
patrician,  but  to  those  who  knew  him 
he  was  dt>wn  to  Earth  literally  and 
figuratively. 

For  us  In  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  also  a  cham- 
pion. From  his  work  to  end  unfair 
trade  practices  that  crippled  our  steel 
industry,  to  his  commitment  to  caring 
for  our  Nation's  elderly.  John  Heinz 
was  truly  a  man  for  the  people.  John 
Heinz  was  on  the  cutting  edge  of  bring- 
ing America  into  the  global  economy, 
bringing  American  industry  and  Amer- 
ican workers  into  the  global  economy, 
and  bringl  ig  them  in  from  a  position  of 
strength.  le  was  a  champion  of  manu- 
facturing,   of   production,    of  making 
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things,  and  he  led  the  Congress  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  policy  Issues  that  would 
strengthen  "Made  In  America." 

Seventeen  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week.  That  is  how  I  remember  John 
Hkinz,  a  whirlwind  of  energy  who  al- 
ways had  time  for  a  few  minutes  of 
conversation  or  a  quick  joke  when 
things  got  too  serious. 

D  1240 

He  was  tireless  in  his  service  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  tireless  in 
his  dedication  to  his  fliends,  his  col- 
leagues, and  his  constituents. 

I  remember  that  in  1978,  when  I  first 
ran  for  Congress  and  John  had  just 
come  into  the  Senate  2  years  before, 
John  traveled  to  a  rally  at  the  Blue 
Valley  Farm  Show  in  a  building  out  in 
Bangor,  PA,  in  my  district,  and  he  was 
to  be  my  special  guest.  He  barely  knew 
who  I  was  back  then,  but  he  came  in 
the  middle  of  a  driving  snowstorm,  flew 
in,  and  gave  me  in  the  campaign  a  tre- 
mendous boost,  as  we  were  then  trying 
to  unseat  a  long-time  entrenched  in- 
cumbent. He  must  have  met  during  the 
course  of  his  stay  there  everyone  in  the 
place.  They  loved  him,  and  I  think  he 
loved  doing  it. 

Over  the  next  13  years  we  worked  to- 
gether on  dozens  of  Issues,  and  I  was  al- 
ways taken  by  the  gentleman's  intel- 
ligence, his  wit,  and  his  dedication  to 
public  service.  John  Heinz  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  the  Lehigh  Valley.  He 
had  his  patented  town  meetings,  and 
we  will  always  remember  him  in  Allen- 
town,  in  Bethlehem,  in  Eiaston,  in  Ban- 
gor, in  Emmaus,  or  wherever,  with  his 
sleeves  rolled  down,  his  tie  down  a  bit, 
his  collar  unbuttoned,  with  that  hand- 
some, dynamic,  athletic,  bright-eyed 
look.  That  is  the  image  that  is  going  to 
live  in  our  hearts  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Right  now  my  thoughts  and  ssrm- 
pathies  are  with  his  lovely  wife  The- 
resa and  with  his  children  as  they  try 
to  cope  with  their  immeasurable  loss. 
It  is  a  loss  that  is  shared  by  John's 
fMends  and  by  the  people  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  my  congressional  district,  by 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  this 
whole  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  will  be  missed,  but 
his  legacy  of  hard  work  and  dedication, 
his  sense  of  humor,  and  his  public  serv- 
ice will  live  on. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  fMend,  the  gentleman  fl^m  Peim- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Rttter]  for  participating. 
His  remarks  will  enrich  this  Record. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  tew  words  about  the  k>ss  of  my  dear 
frierxJ  arxi  colleague  from  Pennsytvania,  Serv 

ator  JOHN  HEINZ. 

Senator  Hbnz,  a  tireless  charrpkxi  of  Penrv 
sylvanians,  died  a  tragk:  death  last  week  while 
in  servk:e  to  his  State. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Senator 
Heinz  on  a  variety  of  issues  affecting  our 
State,  including  the  preservatnn  of  jobs  at  an 
Amtrack  facility,  amerxlments  to  the  commu- 


nity devek>pmen(  block  grant  program  that  se- 
cured furxls  for  kxal  governments,  and  the 
protectkxi  of  Pennsylvania's  steel  industry. 

Bom  to  weaNh  and  privilege,  he  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  reaching  out  to  those,  like  the 
ekjerly  and  disabled,  who  knew  no  such  ad- 
vantages. On  countless  occasnns,  Sertator 
Heinz  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  deep  in- 
tegrity and  compassion.  His  dedkatxxi  to  pub- 
Ik:  servwe,  and  his  work  on  behalf  of  peole 
who  are  often  disenfrarx^hised  from  the  politi- 
cal process,  will  be  k>ng  remembered  by  his 
many  frierxls  in  Pennsylvania  and  across  our 
Nation. 

Senator  Heinz  will  be  missed,  not  merely  as 
a  good  politKan  but  as  a  good  man.  Congress 
has  suffered  a  loss  that  woni  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pennsylvania 
has  tragcally  and  suddenly  lost  one  of  its 
great  leaders.  Senator  vKdhn  Heinz.  Typicaly, 
John  was  working  his  way  across  the  State  to 
serve  Pennsylvanians  when  his  plane  was  k>st 
last  Thursday.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Pennsylvania  delegatkKi  in  expressing  our 
great  sorrow  arxl  shared  sense  of  kiss  at  the 
passing  of  this  distinguished  Pennsytvanian. 

Ttie  unk)ue  life  of  John  Heinz  will  serve  as 
a  living  legetxl  to  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him.  John  Heinz  was  one  of 
those  people  wtw  had  it  all.  Wealth,  fame,  a 
k)ving  and  devoted  family.  But  he  knew  that 
tt>e  essence  of  a  rk:h  life  comes  from  within 
and  Is  measured  by  how  ttie  lives  of  ottiers 
have  been  affected  for  the  t>etter.  For  20 
years,  first  in  Congress  arxl  ttien  in  the  Seri- 
ate, he  served  as  a  champkxi  for  the  poor,  the 
aged,  the  snk,  and  those  who  lacked  ade- 
quate housing  for  ttieir  families. 

In  fact,  the  day  before  his  life  ended,  John 
Heinz  was  in  Altoona.  in  my  district,  receiving 
an  award  from  the  reskJents  of  Blair  Towers, 
a  housing  project  for  the  eklerty,  for  his  efforts 
on  their  bethalf.  He  was  bekTved  by  those  who 
so  greatly  tienefited  from  his  cortcem  and  car- 
ing. 

It  is  comforting  at  times  like  this  to  recog- 
nize that  a  life  well  lived  is  the  greatest  gift 
John's  legacy  will  live  on  in  ttie  menxxies  of 
tfK>se  he  served  so  capabily. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wklow, 
Theresa,  and  his  three  sons. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  Imlance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Vis- 
CLOSKY).  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
ATTEND  THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  HEINZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Vis- 
CLOSKY).  F^irsuant  to  House  Resolution 
119,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker,  with- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  funeral  committee  of 
the  late  John  Heinz,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania; 
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Mr.  Gaydos  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Couohun  of  Pennsylvania; 

Yatron  of  Pennsylvania; 

SHUSTER  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  MuRTHA  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  GooDLiNO  of  Pennsylvania: 
Mr.  SCHULZE  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania: 
Mr.  Walker  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  CUNOER  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Rttter  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  COYNE  of  Pennsylvania; 

FOOLIBTTA  of  Pennsylvania; 

KOSTMAYER  of  Pennsylvania; 

BORSKI  Of  Pennsylvania; 

Gekas  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  KOL'TER  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Ridoe  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Kanjorski  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Weldon  of  Peimsylvania;  and 
Mr.  Santorum  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  no  objection. 


OPPOSE  H.R.  5,  A  BILL  THAT  WILL 
LEAD  TO  MORE  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES, AND  MORE  STRIKES 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Aviation  Sul>committee  will 
be  holding  a  hearing  and  subcommittee 
markup  on  H.R.  5,  the  Striker  replace- 
ment bill.  H.R.  5  would  l>an  the  hiring 
of  permanent  replacement  workers  in 
any  strikes,  lawful  or  unlawful,  violent 
or  nonviolent. 

The  proponents  cite  strikes  in  the 
airline  industry  as  well-publicized  ex- 
amples of  why  we  need  this  legislation. 
The  facts  show  otherwise.  According  to 
the  Air  Transport  Association  "from 
1981  to  1990,  there  were  only  7  strikes- 
less  than  one  per  year,  and  consider- 
ably less  than  the  previous  decade 
when  26  strikes  occurred."  This  in  spite 
of  the  airline  industry  being  heavily 
unionized  with  roughly  60  percent  of  its 
work  force  belonging  to  a  union,  much 
more  than  the  U.S.  work  force  as  a 
whole. 

For  the  airline  industry,  labor  costs 
represent  its  largest  operating  ex- 
pense— ^almost  S50,000  per  employee — 
double  the  national  average  for  em- 
ployee compensation.  Last  year,  the 
afrlines  experienced  their  worst  year, 
losing  $2  billion  with  little  hope  of  im- 
provement for  1991. 

While  the  airline  industry  is  experi- 
encing huge  losses,  we  do  not  need  H.R. 
5  which  provides  a  recipe  for  increasing 
labor  costs,  losing  American  jobs  per- 
manently to  foreign  workers  overseas, 
as  well  as  flexibility  to  bargain  in  good 
faith. 

Oppose  H.R.  5.  It  is  anticompetitive. 


HORSE  STABLES  IN  MANASSAS 

(Mr.    HOAOLAND    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HOAOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
subject  for  today  is  a  proposed  Govern- 
ment expenditure  of  $80,000— WO.OOO  for 
what,  you  might  ask. 

Nine  additional  riding  stables  at  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park. 
The  park  currently  has  three  stables. 

Why  does  Manassas  need  nine  addi- 
tional horse  stables,  you  might  ask. 
That  would  be  a  good  question. 

The  answer  is  unclear.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  stated  that  the  sta- 
bles are  needed  to  provide  housing  for 
National  Park  Service  horses. 

But  the  Secret  Service  states  that 
the  "addition  to  the  existing  struc- 
ture" is  essential  for  training  person- 
nel for  the  Vice  Presidential  Protective 
Division. 

I  believe  we  have  more  modem  trans- 
portation facilities  for  use  in  protect- 
ing the  Vice  President. 

Reports  in  the  press  claim  that  the 
nine  additional  riding  stables  are  real- 
ly for  training  equestrian  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  to  accompany  the  Vice 
President  and  his  family— avid  horse- 
back riders— and  other  top  administra- 
tion offlcials  on  outings.  The  Vice 
President's  office  claims  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Is  using  the  Vice 
President  as  a  cover  to  go  forward  with 
a  program  that  has  been  under  consid- 
eration for  some  time,  and  rejected  in 
1967.  National  Park  Service  Director 
William  Penn  Mott  rejected  the  plan 
for  housing  for  horses  because  it  would 
violate  the  historic  character  of  the 
park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  have  housing 
problems  in  this  country,  but  for 
horses?  Throughout  the  Midwest,  and  I 
am  sure  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
also,  our  national  park  system  has 
needs  that  would  more  directly  serve 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  correspondence 

that  follows,  which  I  ask  be  made  part 

of  the  Rboord,  I  urge  Secretary  Lujan 

to  save  $80,000  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars: 

House  of  Representatiybs. 

Wathington.  DC,  AprU  5. 1991. 
Hon.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dbab  Sbcretart  Lujan:  I  am  wrltin«  to 
ezprcM  my  concern  about  reports  tlutt  the 
National  Park  Service  Is  planning  to  spend 
180,000  to  add  nine  riding  stables  to  the  cur- 
rent three  at  the  Msns— ■■  National  BatUe- 
neld  Park  for  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  and 
other  top-level  administration  offlclala.  Al- 
though administration  ofHclals  have  denied 
In  the  media  that  the  expansion  is  "for  the 
Vice  President."  I  am  encloeincr  a  June  8. 
UBO  letter  from  Joseph  T.  Petro.  Special 
Agent  In  Charge.  U.S.  Secret  Service.  In 
which  be  states  that  "the  addition  to  the  ex- 
isting Btmcture  Is  essential"  for  tnOnlng 
persoiiiiel  for  the  Vice  Presidential  Protec- 
tive DlvlaioD. 

This  expenditure  is  particularly  queation- 
abla  now  given  that  the  NaUonal  Park  Serv- 
ice Csoes  a  backlog  of  several  billion  dollars 
of  much  needed  rest(»atlon  and  maintenance 


of  viators'  centers  and  trails.  Throughout 
the  imdwest,  our  National  Park  system  has 
needs '  that  would  more  directly  serve  the 
publio.  Moreover,  the  Administration  Is  re- 
questtaiK  zero  for  urban  parks  and  zero  for 
the  riirers  and  trails  conservation  program. 
These!  cuts  lead  many  to  question  the  con- 
sistency of  a  fiscal  policy  that  closed  na- 
tional parks  and  other  government  services 
last  October  because  of  budget  cuts,  but  re- 
quired three  rangers  to  accompany  the 
Quayle  family  on  a  horseback  excursion 
through  the  park. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  expansion  of  the 
Manassas  Battlefield  stables  may  be  Incon- 
sistent with  your  American  battlefield  pres- 
in  and  restoration  initiative  as  well  as 
'k's  general  management  plan  which 
for  restoring  the  park  to  its  original 
far  state.  You  will  recall  that  former 
Park  Service  Director  William 
[ott  rejected  a  13-stall,  SSOO.OOO  eques- 
inter  In  1967  because  it  would  violate 
itorlc  character  of  Manassas.  I  would 
also  Sote  that  Manassas  is  currently  the 
only  Imttlefleld  park  with  an  equestrian  i>ro- 
gram  for  rangers  and  that  this  program  uses 
15%  of  the  park's  budget.  I  understand  that 
other  parks  are  able  to  be  patrolled  on  foot 
or  by  a  patrol  car. 

In  8»m,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  urge  you  to  reject 
these  expansion  plans  to  promote  the  wise 
expenditure  of  limited  taxpayer  dollars  and 
to  proiect  the  park's  historic  and  natural  in- 
tegrity. 

I  ap|>reciate  your  interest  and  I  look  for- 
ward tp  hearing  firom  you. 
Ilnceroly, 

Peter  Hoaoland. 

'artment  of  the  treasury, 
United  States  Secret  Service. 

Washington.  DC,  June  8. 1990. 

Mr.  J/|ME8  M.  RmENOUR, 

Directtrr,  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
(A4  Interior,  Wathington,  DC. 

DEAt  Director  Ridenour:  On  June  4,  5  and 
6,  1990,  the  Vice  Presidential  Protective  Divi- 
sion participated  in  extensive  horseback 
riding lexerclses  at  Rock  Creek  and  Manassas 
Battleneld  Parks.  These  are  two  of  the  loca- 
tions where  Vice  President.  Mrs.  Quayle  and 
their  children  often  horseback  ride.  The 
trainlSK,  which  involved  more  than  40  peo- 
ple. Included  horsemanship  and  isactlcal 
riding  problems  with  an  emphasis  on  emer- 
gency medical  care  and  evacuation.  In  order 
to  make  these  exercises  as  realistic  as  pos- 
sible, the  Fire  and  Rescue  units  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  Prince  William  County  and 
a  Vice  Presidential  helicopter  fTOm  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  were  utilized. 

Whenever  a  training  exeroise  Involves  so 
many  people  and  separate  organizations,  co- 
ordins  Lion  becomes  essential.  In  this  regard. 
I  wou  d  like  to  commend  to  you  the  out- 
Btandlig  work  performed  by  the  U.S.  Park 
Police' Horse  Mounted  Training  Unit  and  the 
National  Park  Service  Rangers  at  Manassas. 
Both  Units  endured  three  long,  hot  and  phys- 
ically demanding  days  to  make  these  exer- 
cises tieanlngAil  for  us.  The  success  of  this 
tralnlig  was  the  result  of  the  competence, 
profesnonallsm  and  patience  of  Sergeant 
Alex  If ynnyk  and  his  staff  along  with  Rang- 
ers Carl  Hanson,  Denis  Ayers  and  Barbara 
Mauller.  They  not  only  coordinated  the  com- 
plex iractical  exeroises.  but  also  provided 
valualpe  and  very  necessary  horsemanship 
tralniig  for  our  agents.  We  are  grateful  to 
them  tor  their  contributions. 

This  training  has  also  demonstrated  the 
contln^ng  necessity  for  additional  horse 
stalls  and  work  space  at  the  Msnsseas  Bat- 
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tlefleld  P4rk.  In  order  to  conduct  this  train- 
ing in  the  future,  the  addition  to  the  existing 
structure  is  essential.  We  appreciate  your 
support  in  approving  the  construction  of  this 
facility  which  Is  to  begin  on  October  1,  1990. 
Again,  please  express  our  gratitude  to  all 
the  National  Park  Service  and  U.S.  Park  Po- 
lice personnel  who  were  Involved  in  this 
training.  It  was  most  beneficial  in  helping  us 
to  maintain  a  safe  environment  for  the  Vice 
President  and  his  family  when  they  partici- 
pate in  horseback  riding  activities.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  outstanding  in- 
dividuals 9f  both  organizations  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  T.  Petro, 
Special  Agent  in  Charge. 


EXCESSIVE  LEGAL  FEES  IN  S&L 
BAILOUT 

(Mr.  DJNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  reborted  that  the  FDIC  has  paid 
the  partners  of  a  Wall  Street  law  firm 
fees  of  up  to  $800  per  hour.  This  is  not 
only  ridiculous,  it  is  scandalous.  No 
wonder  liost  Americans  are  absolutely 
fed  up  w^th  the  bailout  of  these  banks 
and  8avl$gs  and  loan  associations.  No 
wonder  itiost  Americans  are  beginning 
to  wond^  if  our  Federal  bureaucracy 
can  do  afnything  in  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomic minner. 

Most  df  our  large  Federal  depart- 
ments a4d  agencies  have  hundreds  or 
even  thdusands  of  lawyers  on  their 
payrolls  |  already.  Yet  it  seems  that 
every  time  they  get  anything  com- 
plicated or  any  significant  lawsuit, 
they  feel  they  have  to  hire  outside 
counsel.  , 

r  if  some  of  these  Oovem- 

ers  are  hoping  to  get  in  good 

big  firms  so  they  can  get 

Jobs  later  by  sending  busi- 

lem  now. 

This  wiole  situation  of  outside  legal 
fees  should  be  investigated.  I  wonder 
of  It  is  going  to  firms  with 
gh-ranking  Government  law- 
n  their  payrolls, 
fully  start  the  discussion  on 
this  and  'help  correct  the  situation.  I 
am  toda^  introducing  a  bill  to  limit 
the  fees  of  outside  counsel  hired  by  our 
Federal  Government  to  $125  an  hour. 
My  bill  ^uld  also  limit  the  fees  a  firm 
can  get  ft'om  the  Federal  Government 
in  any  1  year  to  $1  million. 

Mr.  Spfaker,  we  can  get  good,  well- 
qualified  llawyers  for  fees  like  this.  We 
almost  have  to  believe  that  someone 
needs  his  head  examined  for  agreeing 
to  pay  feM  like  $600  per  hour. 


I  won 
ment  la' 
with  th 
high-] 
ness  to 


how  mu 

former 

yers  now 

To  ho; 


INTRODTJCTION  OF  A  RESOLUTION 
CALLING  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
SEEK  AN  INTERNATIONAL  RESO- 
LUTIOljr  ON  DRIFTNBTS 

(Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  tx>  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
nuirks.) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  urging  my  collea^es  to  support  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  that 
will  call  on  the  President  to  seek  an 
international  moratorium  on  the  use  of 
large-scale  driftnets,  while  still  striv- 
ing for  a  permanent  ban  on  these  20-to- 
30-mile-long  curtains  of  death. 

Without  a  moratorium — and  ulti- 
mately a  permanent  ban— we  will  never 
close  the  loopholes  that  allow  Japan. 
Taiwan,  and  Korea  to  continue  the  hor- 
rendous inuctice  of  destroying  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  salmon,  marine 
mammals  and  seabirds  while  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  stands  idly  by. 

We  have  a  U.N.  resolution  calling  for 
a  moratorium  by  June  30,  1992 — but 
nuurk  my  words:  Unless  Congress  and 
the  administration  keep  the  pressure 
on  these  countries,  they  will  look  for 
an  "out."  This  wasteful  and  destruc- 
tive practice  will  live  on — and  the 
senseless  killing  will  go  on. 


a  12S0 

TRIBUTE  TO  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
BLUE  DEVILS— THE  BEST  BAS- 
KETBALL TEAM  m  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  best  basketball 
team  in  the  United  States,  the  Duke 
University  Blue  Devils,  from  Durham, 
NC,  the  Second  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  true  scholar-ath- 
letes proved  that  college  athletic 
teams  can  be  exciting  and  successful, 
without  compromising  athletic  stand- 
ards. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  Coach  Mike 
Krzyzewski,  truly  one  of  America's 
outstanding  college  basketball  coach- 
es, as  well  as  his  charges.  His  student 
athletes  are  the  positive  role  models 
that  our  school-aged  youngsters  need 
to  see  in  order  to  know  that  studying 
and  success  go  together. 

Duke  has  established  high  standards, 
both  educationally  and  athletically.  I 
hope  that  other  universities  that  aspire 
to  Duke's  athletic  success  will  also  try 
to  emulate  Duke's  academic  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  offer  hardy  con- 
gratulations to  the  victors,  for  both 
their  victories  on  the  court  and  their 
victories  in  the  classroom. 


TRIBUTE  TO  "SONNY"  CARTER 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  As- 
tronaut "Sonny"  Carter,  Senator  John 
Tower  and  his  daughter,  and  20  other 


fine  Americans  lost  their  lives  in  a 
tragic  commuter  aircraft  crash  on  the 
Georgia  coast.  We  mourn  each  and 
every  one  of  these  fine  Americans,  but 
today  I  want  to  pay  respects  to  my 
constituent  Astronaut  Carter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Astronaut  Sonny  Carter 
was  an  outstanding  individual.  He 
graduated  trom  Etoory  Medical  School 
in  Atlanta,  played  professional  soccer, 
graduated  No.  2  in  his  class  at  the 
Navy's  Top  Gun  School,  was  the  first 
flight  surgeon  to  ever  land  a  plane  on 
an  aircraft  carrier,  was  an  astronaut 
aboard  the  Discovery,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  training  for  a  shuttle 
mission  scheduled  for  this  December. 

Navy  Capt.  Sonny  Carter  was  known 
and  loved  by  everyone  who  knew  him. 
His  life  demonstrated  what  hard  work, 
a  natural  ability,  and  a  great  attitude 
could  accomplish.  He  was  an  inspira- 
tional speaker  who  spoke  to  audiences 
whenever  he  was  invited  and  whenever 
he  had  the  opportimity  He  was  on  this 
ill-fated  flight  to  address  the  State 
convention  of  the  National  Rotary 
Club  on  Jekyl  Island,  GA. 

Sonny  Carter  will  be  missed  in  mid- 
dle Georgia  and  across  America.  His 
memory  will  always  live  on  in  all  of 
our  hearts.  0\ir  prayers  today  are  with 
his  wife,  his  two  young  children,  other 
relatives,  and  friends. 


H.  Con.  Rbs.  lU 


RESOLUTION  TO  HALT  MASSACRE 
OF  IRAQI  KURDISH  POPULATION 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  a£ked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  res- 
olution calling  on  the  President  to 
take  immediate  action  to  halt  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Iraqi  Kurdish  population. 
We  are  moving  much  too  slowly  to  stop 
this  tragedy.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Kurds  have  fled  their  homes,  thousands 
have  died,  and  thousands  more  are  at 
inuninent  risk  of  death  from  starva- 
tion, disease,  exposure,  and  further  at- 
tack by  Saddam  Hussein's  helicopter 
gunshipe  and  ground  troops. 

The  reluctance  of  the  administration 
to  act  by  flring  upon  Saddam's  heli- 
copters earlier  as  they  ruthlessly  at- 
tacked the  civilian  Kurdish  population 
has  already  cost  innumerous  lives.  If 
we  hesitate  any  longer,  there  will  be  no 
one  left  to  benefit  f^om  the  proposed 
U.N.  buffer  zones  in  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Biish  rightly 
could  and  did  claim  the  moral  mantel 
for  America  in  our  important  effort  to 
defeat  Saddam  Hussein.  He  should  not 
allow  that  victory  to  be  compromised 
now  by  abandoning  the  Kurdish  popu- 
lation, who  so  desperately  needs  help 
firom  the  international  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  RECORD 
the  text  of  my  introduction,  and  urge 
Members  to  support  immediate  protec- 
tion and  assistance  for  the  Iraqi  Kurds. 


Whereas  Saddam  Huaaeln  baa  brutally  at- 
tacked the  Kurdish  pomilation  of  northern 
Iraq  with  helicopter  gonshlpe  and  armored 
groond  forces  In  retaliation  for  their  rebel- 
lion a^inst  his  dictatorship; 

Whereas  the  civil  conflict  In  Iraq  has  dis- 
placed hundreds  of  thousands  of  Iraqis,  pri- 
marily members  of  the  Kurdish  minority 
population; 

Whereas  many  of  these  displaced  persons, 
as  well  as  those  Kurds  and  other  rebel  groups 
still  in  Iraq  are  at  imminent  risk  of  death 
due  to  starvation,  exposure.  Injury  and  dis- 
ease; 

Whereas  the  medical  iwrsonnel  stationed 
currently  with  the  multilateral  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  could  provide  urfently 
needed  medical  care  on  a  timely  basis; 

Whereas  Iraq  has  continued  to  keep  its 
borders  closed  to  international  relief  efforto, 
severely  impeding  efforts  to  ameliorate 
human  sufferings  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  immediately  re- 
quest the  deployment  of  United  Nations 
forces  in  Iraq  to  escort  international  human- 
itarian relief  providers,  such  as  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Red  Crescent,  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund  and  other  U.N.  relief  agencies  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  humanitarian  relief  organisa- 
tions to  provide  services  to  Kurds  and  other 
Iraqis; 

(2)  the  President  should  call  upon  coalition 
medical  teams  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  provide  humanitarian  relief  and  medical 
assistance  to  Iraq's  Kurdish  population  in 
areas  where  urgently  needed; 

(3)  the  President  should  call  upon  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  station  peacekeeping  forces  in 
Iraq  to  protect  the  Kurdish  population  and 
other  groups  who  have  suffered  attacks  by 
Iraqi  government  forces. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  FREE 
TRADE  AGREEMENT  IS  GOOD 
FOR  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  aaked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States-Mexico  f^ee-trade  agree- 
ment is  good  for  the  United  States,  but 
the  agreement  is  in  deep  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  good  for  the  United 
States  for  the  following  reasons:  First, 
the  world  is  moving  into  trading  blocs, 
and  we  have  to  do  the  same  in  our 
hemisphere  to  protect  American  jobs 
and  American  industry.  Second,  a  more 
competitive  Mexico  will  mean  less  un- 
documented workers  f^m  Mexico  com- 
ing to  the  United  States.  Third,  there 
will  be  a  more  reliable  source  of  petro- 
leum from  our  firiend  south  of  the  bor- 
der. Fourth,  this  will  provide  for  en- 
hanced political  stability  with  Mexico, 
a  nation  that  is  our  firiend,  that  has 
been  governed  by  a  President  who  is 
courageous,  who  has  taken  significant 
actions  in  the  area  of  drug  cooperation, 
in  the  area  of  the  environment,  and  in 
the  areas  of  environmental  and  other 
strong  economic  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  issues 
that  need  to  be  dealt  with — the  issue  of 
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worker  jnrotectlon,  tbe  issue  of  clean 
air  at  the  border,  and  the  issue  of  wag'e 
disparity.  These  can  be  done  in  parallel 
neflrotiatiODS  to  the  firee-trade  agree- 
ment, rather  than  adding  amendments 
to  the  fast  track  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good  legislation. 
It  is  good  to  have  free  trade  with  Mex- 
ico. They  are  our  most  important  trad- 
ing partner.  Again,  this  House  should 
approve  the  United  States-Mexico  f^e- 
trade  agreement. 


DAVID  O.  MAXWELL'S  PLATINUM 
PARACHUTE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  about  the  golden  parachute. 
Let  me  go  one  better  and  talk  about 
the  platinum  parachute,  27  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  pure  platinum. 

David  O.  Maxwell,  who  has  Just  left 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  Fannie  Mae.  on 
his  way  out  pocketed  S27  million  in  sal- 
aries and  bonuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Fannie  Mae  is  not 
strictly  a  Federal  agency,  but  it  is  fed- 
erally chartered  and  is  identified  by 
the  American  people  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  $37  million  appears  to  me  an  ob- 
scenely and  extravagantly  excessive 
pajrment  to  any  person  associated  with 
Federal  Oovemment.  including  Mr. 
Maxwell,  who  was  a  success  in  turning 
Fannie  Mae  around. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consider  only  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  makes 
leas  than  10  percent  of  that  money,  and 
Gen.  Colin  Powell,  our  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  that  generous  payout.  Consider 
the  burdens  that  those  gentlemen  bear 
compared  to  the  duties  which  Mr.  Max- 
well had  at  Fannie  May.  There  is  no 
comparison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the 
housing  stock  of  this  Nation  is  in  such 
shamblea  and  disrepair,  and  needs  to  be 
corrected,  how  can  we  possibly  allow 
127  million  to  be  paid  out  to  the  former 
head  of  any  agency  dealing  with  the 
Nation's  housing?  How  much  good 
could  this  money  do  for  housing  in 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  and 
the  Nation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  there  is  some 
way  Congress  can  rescind  this  $27  mil- 
lion platinum  parachute.  But  if  this 
outrage  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  Con- 
greaa,  I  hope  that  Fannie  Blae  ofDcials. 
of  Mr.  Biaxwell  himself,  will  be  shamed 
enough  by  this  gross  tale  of 
mispayment  to  rescind  the  money  and 
oaa  it  for  public  housing  or  other  more 
^ipropriate  uaes. 
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[CAN       DEFENSE      WORKERS 
AMERICAN    SUPPORT   AND 
ASSISTANCE 

(Mr,  OEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  jmlnute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  retnarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  |lme  when  America  needs  to  ad- 
dress not  simply  foreign  policy  issues, 
but  domestic  issues.  The  politics  for 
admlalstrations  are  when  they  do  not 
have  solutions  for  domestic  issues,  to 
go  atlroad.  But  we  are  a  country  that 
cannqt  afford  to  squander  these 
montlis  ahead,  as  defense  workers  and 
others  And  themselves  without  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  for  the 
Unite  1  States  to  lead  the  world  toward 
fireedom  in  Extern  Europe  and  else- 
where, but  in  eastern  Connecticut  and 
arounl  this  country,  as  defense  work- 
ers lice  unempl03nnent,  a  lack  of 
healtl  care,  the  inability  to  send  their 
child^n  to  college,  they  look  to  the 
Fedeikl  Government  and  find  their 
needs'are  being  rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  defense  work- 
ers built  this  country.  American  work- 
ers fifianced  the  freedom  that  is  now 
being!  enjoyed  in  EUistem  Europe  and 
acros4  the  globe,  and  they  ought  not  be 
left  behind.  We  need  the  administra- 
tion to  join  with  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress issues  like  health  care,  the  cost 
of  college  education,  and  to  see  that 


there 


Eire  Jobs  for  American  workers,  so 


we  ca  1  continue  to  lead  the  free  world. 


□  1300 

R*TRUCTURING  OP  THE  U.S. 
URAlflUM  ENRICHMENT  INDUSTRY 

(Mri  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minutje  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  k^.) 

Mr.  lOXLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  secure 
uraniam  supply  is  necessary  to  na- 
tional security,  continued  leadership  in 
nucle4r  technology,  and  our  economic 
grow^.  Uranium  enrichment  rep- 
resent a  critical  factor  in  this  supply 
line.  I  urge  Congress  to  promote  the 
goal  of  privatization  of  this  industry. 

Directing  the  U.S.  uranium  enrich- 
ment enterprise  toward  a  competitive 
private  status  assures  an  economical 
suppl^i  of  nuclear  fuels.  The  worldwide 
supply  of  enriched  uranium  has  grown 
steadily  since  the  1970'b.  The  European 
suppliers  consistently  price  their  prod- 
uct b#low  that  of  the  United  SUtes. 
For  example,  the  United  SUtes'  largest 
private  competitor.  Eurodlf.  has  low- 
ered its  prices  while  the  United  States 
has  raised  theirs.  The  Soviet  Union 
also  sf  ts  their  prices  at  5  percent  below 
the  cupvnt  United  States  price. 

Thiri  ultimate  goal  allows  the  United 
States  to  increase  its  market  share  on 
the  global  nuclear  stage  by  forcing  the 
indust^  to  engage  in  more  efficient  re- 
searcll  


unnecesslury  costs  which  might  not  be 
cut  while  under  Government  super- 
vision. 

Let  us '  vork  toward  the  restructuring 
and  prom  otlon  of  the  U.S.  uranium  en- 
richment industry  and  help  America 
remain  tihe  leaders  of  a  new  energy 
standardJ 


AMERICANS,  NOT  THE  EMIR,  DE- 
SERVE FIRST  CALL  FOR  ATTEN- 
TION 

(Mr.  ^SCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  iwanission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remasks.) 

Mr.  VI3CLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  trying  to  shed  his  image 
of  favoriag  the  wealthy  at  the  expense 
of  working  Americans. 

But  his  latest  actions  in  Kuwait  only 
noagnlfy  this  preference. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  in 
Kuwait  rfbuilding  the  Emir's  palace  at 
the  Presii  tent's  request. 

Meanwliile,  my  constituents  have 
had  devaitatlng  flooding  problems  for 
years.       I 

But  coild  these  Americans  get  the 
President  to  send  corps'  experts  to  save 
their  homes? 

Last  fail,  273  homes  were  destroyed 
by  a  floo4  in  Highland,  IN. 

Those  l^omes  belonged  to  Americans 
who  work  hard  to  make  each  mortgage 
payment.  They  displayed  yellow  rib- 
bons and  American  flags  in  their  front 
yards.  They  believe  in  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
Kuwait  ^ho  have  seen  their  cotmtry 
ravaged  bkr  an  unjust  occupation. 

I  woul(|,  however,  like  to  ask  the 
Presidents  Does  the  "Eiaii  make  mort- 
gage payments?  Does  the  Emir  believe 
in  democsacy? 

My  constituents,  and  the  many  like 
them  acn^ss  the  Nation,  are  people  who 
work  hard.  They  pay  their  taxes  and 
are  loyal  to  our  Nation. 

It  is  these  Americans— and  not  the 
Emir— who  deserve  first  call  for  the  at- 
tention, time,  and  resources  of  this 
Government. 


TAKE  KITCHEN  TABLE  COMMON 
S^SE  INTO  ACCOUNT 

(Mrs.  ^CHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remailks.) 

Mrs.  aCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  family  has  difficult 
times  economically,  but  I  doubt  that 
there  is  o»e  family  in  America,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  came  ttom,  that,  as 
they  sat  at  their  kitchen  table  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  make  ends  meet, 
would  say,  "I  know  what  let's  do,  let  us 
not  give  tlie  kids  their  shots  this  year, 
or  let  us  lot  send  them  to  school  this 


and  development  and  eliminate    year,  or  1(  it  us  not  ftilly  feed  them  this 
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year.  That  is  how  we  will  make  the 
ends  meet." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  an  American 
family  that  does  not  struggle  to  the 
very  end  to  try  and  hold  children 
harmless  firom  any  kind  of  economic 
downturn,  because  they  understand 
their  children  are  their  future,  and  you 
are  what  your  children  become. 

But  let  me  tell  the  Members,  some- 
thing happens  firom  Americans'  kitchen 
tables  to  America's  Capitol  Hill,  be- 
cause somehow  we  end  up  with  a  budg- 
et that  does  Just  the  reverse.  Indeed, 
we  do  scrimp  on  vaccinations,  so  we 
have  a  measles  epidemic.  We  want  to 
make  those  children  pay  for  this  budg- 
et debt.  We  have  not  fully  funded  Head 
Start.  Last  year  it  was  promised  that 
it  would  be  fully  funded  in  5  years.  The 
President's  budget  now  shows  that  if 
we  continue  at  the  increments  he  put 
it.  we  would  fully  fund  Head  Start  by 
the  year  20G0.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  will 
be  here  to  see  it.  I  do  not  think,  nor 
will  anyone  else.  And  heaven  only 
knows  how  far  it  will  get  delayed  next 
year. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  same  with  the 
WIC  program.  We  made  plans  to  fUlly 
Aind  it  better,  and  we  found  out  that  if 
you  feed  children  they  do  better.  Amaz- 
ing. But  it  got  cut,  too,  not  to  the  com- 
mitments that  were  made. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  start  budg- 
eting in  this  Capitol  the  same  way  that 
people  budget  at  their  kitchen  table, 
that  we  hold  our  children  harmless. 
They  did  not  create  the  debt.  They  did 
not  vote  for  anyone  who  created  the 
debt  and.  unfortunately,  they  are  going 
to  Inherit  the  debt. 

We  had  better  give  them  the  tools  to 
be  able  to  compete  and  do  it.  So  I  hope 
as  we  look  at  the  budget  this  week  we 
certainly  take  kitchen  table  common 
sense  into  account. 


of  lost  revenues  rightly  owed  to  the 
American  public,  especially  at  a  time 
when  oil  profits  have  been  high  and  oil 
company  policy  has  been  to  make 
America  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
rather  than  moving  America  toward 
self-reliant  energy  production  here  at 
home. 

What  domestic  producer  of  energy 
that  only  receives  a  tax  deduction  of  34 
percent  can  compete  with  the  dollar- 
for-doUar,  100-percent  tax  credit  that 
oil  corporations  now  receive  for  work- 
ing outside  of  the  United  States? 

The  multinational  oil  corporations 
represent  nearly  2.9  percent  of  U.S. 
companies  abroad,  yet  account  for  34 
percent  of  the  total  tax  credits  claimed 
through  the  IRS. 

As  the  administration  has  advocated, 
the  energy  marketplace  has  to  be 
cleaned.  Tax  subsidies  to  multinational 
corporations  through  tax  credits  must 
be  ended  for  oil  produced  abroad. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OIL  COM- 
PANY FAIR  TAX  PAYMENT  ACT 
OF  1991 

(Ms.  KAFTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Nation  moves  forward  on  an  energy 
policy,  let  us  end  the  huge  tax  sub- 
sidles  to  multlimtional  companies 
doing  business  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce the  Oil  Company  Fair  Tax  Pay- 
ment Act  of  1991.  Its  objective  is  to 
level  the  playing  field  between  oil  com- 
panies and  other  energy  producers 
doing  business  here  at  home  and  those 
oil  companies  doing  business  abroad.  It 
seeks  to  eliminate  the  unfair  tax  ad- 
vantages that  encourage  companies  to 
go  abroad  rather  than  invest  here  at 
home  in  new  energy  sources  produc- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  a  punitive  bill,  but  one  that 
will  serve  to  recover  billions  of  dollars 


AWARD  SBAWOLF  CONTRACT  TO 
ELECTRIC  BOAT 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Electric 
Boat  fB«ility  located  in  (}uonset  Point, 
RI,  exemplifies  the  best  in  my  home 
State. 

Here,  thousands  of  highly  skilled 
workers  using  the  best  technology 
available  have  built  the  bulk  of  our  Na- 
tion's Los  Angeles  and  Trident  sub- 
marines. The  unique  hull  fabrication 
techniques  developed  by  these  fine  men 
and  women  nave  maintained  our  Na- 
tion's technological  superiority  for  al- 
most 20  years.  Electric  Boat's  Oroton 
facility  in  Connecticut  has  also  been 
performing  at  outstanding  levels  of 
success. 

Last  week,  I  visited  the  Oroton  facil- 
ity. At  the  Electric  Boat  plants  in 
Quonset  Point  and  Oroton,  I  saw  that 
these  workers  have  the  skill  and  the 
know-how  to  get  the  Job  done.  Electric 
Boat  has  consistently  met  its  contract 
deadlines  and  continues  to  drive  costs 
down. 

Today,  this  state-of-the-art  facility's 
long-term  stability  is  in  doubt.  The 
people  who  have  worked  at  the  ()uonset 
Point  and  Oroton  yards  may  soon  face 
a  similar  fate  as  those  Americans  who 
were  employed  by  our  once  vibrant  do- 
mestic shipbuilding  industry.  Unless 
the  Navy  is  allowed  to  build  additional 
Seawolf  submarines  to  counter  a  con- 
tinuing Soviet  submarine  buildup, 
there  is  insufficient  work  for  two  ship- 
yards. Currently,  the  Navy  is  in  the 
process  of  deciding  which  yard  will  be 
awarded  the  second  sub. 

In  these  difficult  budgetary  times, 
the  Navy  must  spend  its  ftmds  wisely. 
And  the  wisest  investment  is  to  award 
the  Seawolf  contract  to  Electric  Boat. 
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ENFORCE  AGREEMENT 
CONCERNING  IRAQI  HELICOPTERS 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
agreement  signed  by  General 
Schwarzkoiif  and  Saddam  Hussein's 
military  prohibits  the  use  of  helicopter 
gunships  except  for  administrative  pur- 
I>oses  by  the  Iraqis.  Yet,  these  heli- 
copters are  being  used  as  we  speak  to 
drop  napalm  and  phosphorus  bombs  on 
Kurdish  civilians  as  one  of  the  20th 
century's  great  tragedies  unfolds  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

Why  does  not  the  President  enforce 
the  agreement,  Mr.  Speaker?  His  fail- 
ure to  do  so  after  encouraging  Kurdish 
Iraqis  to  revolt  makes  a  mockery  of  his 
high-sounding  moralizing  during  the 
Gulf  war.  To  call  Saddam  Hussein  Hit- 
ler and  then  to  stand  aside  while  he 
murders  the  Kurds  brings  shame  on 
America. 

I  say  to  President  Bush:  "Enforce  the 
agreement.  The  whole  world  is  waiting 
and  watching." 


a  1310  ' 

DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Vl8- 
ciiOBKT).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  trom  California 
[Mr.  ROHRABACHKR]  is  recognised  for  5 
minutes.  

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  wisdom  of  our  President, 
the  courage  of  our  military  personnel, 
and  the  power  of  our  weapons,  the 
United  States  has  proven  again  that  it 
is  the  last  best  hoi>e  for  suffering  hu- 
manity longing  to  live  in  decency  and 
fkvedom.  Since  the  close  of  the  Second 
World  War,  we  have  not  alwajrs  been  on 
the  side  of  democracy.  Yes,  mistakes 
were  made  in  supimrting  lees  than  tne 
governments,  in  order  to  isolate  Com- 
munist tyranny  until  it  disintegrated 
f^om  the  weight  of  its  own  evil.  But 
where  freedom  has  existed  in  these  3D 
years  was  dependent  on  the  commit- 
ment and  strength  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  our  people,  and  our  lead- 
ers. 

Today  we  have  a  greater  chance  to 
influence  events  and  further  the  cause 
of  tnedom  on  this  planet  than  at  any 
time  in  history.  We  should  not  shrink 
trom  this  tremendous  responsibility 
that  Ood  has  placed  upon  our  shoaders. 
As  the  cold  war  fades,  being  anti-Com- 
munist is  no  longer  the  overriding  con- 
sideration for  those  who  love  liberty.  It 
is  time  for  us,  as  Americans,  again  to 
be  recognized  by  people  everywhere  as 
the  primary  champions  of  democracy 
and  freedom.  Our  influence  can  and 
should  be  a  boon  to  all  humankind.  No 
people  should  be  written  off  the  list 
due  to  expediency. 
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Now  while  our  influence  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  unprecedented,  we  should 
use  our  prestlgre  to  push  for  democratic 
reform  and  to  solve  some  of  the  long 
festering  conflicts  that  have  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  the  region  and  the 
stability  of  the  world. 

Americans  should  loudly  applaud,  for 
example,  the  courageous  commitment 
recently  made  by  the  royal  family  of 
Kuwait.  The  Emir  has  placed  Kuwait 
unambiguously  on  the  path  to  freedom 
and  democracy.  Free  elections  will  be 
held  in  1992.  There  is  no  greater  tribute 
to  our  service  personnel,  no  greater 
thanks  to  the  people  of  our  country,  no 
greater  expression  of  friendship  that 
could  have  been  articulated  than  this 
endorsement  of  our  shared  democratic 
values. 

This  was  not  an  easy  step  for  the 
Emir  and  for  the  royal  family.  Democ- 
racy is  the  best  path,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  easiest  path.  Let  us  pledge 
that  we  will  stick  with  Kuwait— its 
leaders  and  its  people— as  it  faces  the 
task  of  rebuilding  and  laying  a  demo- 
cratic foundation. 

Democracy  is  long  overdue  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  history  records  that  peace,  de- 
mocracy, and  human  progress  march 
together.  It  has  been  reported  that 
President  Bush  spoke  to  the  Emir 
about  democratic  reform.  It  was  fMend 
to  fMend.  Today  Mr.  Speaker  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  President  and  proud  to 
have  the  royal  family  and  the  people  of 
Kuwait  as  our  friends  and  allies. 


RECOGNITION  OF  POW  PETE 
PETERSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Florida  [Mr.  Bacchus]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
chosen  this  day  to  recognize  America's 
80,000  former  prisoners  of  war. 

I  rise  to  do  so  by  recognizing  the  one 
among  those  80.000  that  I  know  best. 

His  name  is  Pete  Peterson. 

Pbte  Peterson  served  our  country 
for  26  years  as  a  pilot  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force;  he  won  18  medals;  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel. 

Pbte  completed  66  bombing  missions 
as  a  combat  pilot  in  Vietnam.  In  1966, 
on  his  67th  mission,  he  was  shot  down 
near  Hanoi.  For  the  next  6Vi«  years,  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. 

_  Words  cannot  describe  the  torture 
Pbtb  endured  during  those  long,  long 
years.  The  Interrogations  never 
stopped.  Several  times  he  was  tortured 
until  he  passed  out  from  the  pain. 

The  form  of  the  torture  varied. 

Sometimes  he  was  tied  to  a  bed  and 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  He  was  fed  one  meal  a  day 
of  grass  soup  and  rice,  or  he  was  not  fed 
at  all.  He  ached  with  hunger. 


Sometimes  Pete  was  forced  to  kneel 
for  days  with  his  arms  held  high  In  the 
air,  until  his  knees  were  so  swollen 
that  he  could  not  stand. 

Ani  other  times  they  gagged  him, 
clam]  ed  his  legs  in  irons,  and  manacled 
his  hjinds  behind  his  back.  Then  they 
tied  ]^8  elbows  together,  making  him 
feel  aA  though  his  chest  was  being  torn 
apart,  Then  they  pulled  his  face  and  his 
legs  GfT  the  floor,  curling  his  body  like 
the  TX  ngs  of  a  rocking  chair.  Then  they 
sat  oq  him  and  rocked. 

Andl  sometimes  the  worst  torture  of 
all  V  as  the  sheer  monotony,  the 
unend  Ing  monotony,  the  numbing  mo- 
noton  ^  of  a  Ufe  suspended  in  captivity. 
Pete  lived  in  a  cell  10  feet  by  12  feet. 
He  hid  no  furniture.  He  slept  on  a 
straw  mat.  He  had  nothing  to  read.  He 
was  forbidden  to  talk. 

Bac^  home,  in  Florida,  a  world  away, 
Pete'»  wife  Carlotta  endured  another 
kind  (if  torture.  For  years,  she  didn't 
know  if  Pette  was  alive  or  dead.  And 
when  le  was  Anally  listed  as  POW,  she 
didn't  know  if  he  would  ever  return. 
Sometimes  her  children  were  laughed 
at  in  school  because  their  father  had 
been  »,ptured  while  fighting  an  un- 
populi  r  war. 

The  torture  finally  ended  for  Pete, 
Carlotta,  and  their  children  in  1973, 
when  Pete  was  released  and  returned 
home. 

Todiy,  Pete  rarely  speaks  of  those 
years.  He  smiles  at  the  simplest  pleas- 
ures. 1  [e  values  life  in  all  its  glory,  and 
he  stll  I  loves  and  serves  our  country. 

Yet  Pete  Peterson  still  bears  the 
scars  )f  his  captivity.  His  elbows  are 
marke  1  forever  by  the  ropes  of  his  In- 
terrog  itors.  His  broken  arm  was  never 
proper  y  set.  His  right  hand  Is  still 
numbe  li  by  the  nerve  damage  caused  by 
the  mi  nacles  of  his  wrist. 

Ith(  ught  of  those  scars  as  I  watched 
Pete  iigonlze  over  the  recent  conflict 
In  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  heard  him  speak 
out  a^ain  and  again  against  the  bar- 
baric ^atment  of  American  POW's  by 
Saddam  Hussein.  I  listened  late  at 
night  as  he  called  and  comforted  the 
frlghtemed  families  of  those  newest 
POW's. 

_Wha1 1  courage  It  must  have  taken  for 
Pete  t  o  survive  those  6Vi  years  of  tor- 
ture aid  conflnement.  And  what  even 
greatef  courage  it  must  have  taken  for 
him  to  risk  ripping  open  all  those  old 
wound!  by  reliving  all  the  pain  of  the 
last  war  during  the  struggle  to  win  and 
end  thn  latest  one. 

As  ail  American,  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  privilege  to  honor  each  and  every 
one  of  the  80,000  former  American 
POW's]  I  am  proudest  of  all  to  honor 
the  oni  I  know  best. 

My  friend,  my  roommate,  my  col- 
league, from  Florida's  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  Congressman  I*ete  Pe- 
terson. 


April  9,  1991 
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SALUTDG  RABBI  DR.  BARUCH  A. 
POUPKO  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
HIS  50r^  JUBILEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coyne] 
is  recognj  zed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  palute  Rabt)i  Or.  Baruch  A.  Poupko 
on  the  occasion  of  his  50th  jubilee.  Since  he 
was  ordained  in  1941,  he  has  served  the  Corv 
gregation  Shaare  Torah  in  Pittsburgh,  PA. 
Over  these  many  years,  he  has  set  an  out- 
standing example  for  our  community  ttvough 
his  dedication  to  human  rights  and  the  rights 
of  Soviet  J^wry. 

A  graduate  of  Yeshiva  University,  Rabbi 
Poupko  hai  heW  a  number  of  prominent  posi- 
tions over  Ihe  years  locally  and  worldwide,  in- 
cluding national  president.  Religious  Zionist  of 
America,  vice  president.  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America,  plesident.  Rabbinic  Council  of  Pitts- 
burgh, co-ftHjnder  and  chairman  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  chairman 
of  the  RatA}inic  Fellowship  of  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh, to  name  just  a  few. 

Bom  in  \4liz,  U.S.S.R.,  he  left  Russia  at  the 
age  of  13,  ^t  has  never  forgotten  his  family's 
homeland  or  his  ties  to  his  Jewish  brethren  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Over  many  years.  Rabbi 
Poupko  has  worked  to  nrx)bili2e  publk:  support 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  and  has  been  a  tireless  ad- 
vocate for  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emi- 
grate freely  Ifrom  the  U.S.S.R. 

Through  habbi  Poupko's  efforts,  the  Shaare 
Torah  Congregation  became  Itie  first  syna- 
gogue to  display  across  its  doonvay  the  now 
famous  "Save  Soviet  Jewry"  banner.  He  has 
spoken  to  croups  around  ttie  world  as  a  multi- 
lingual autfpr.  teacher,  and  lecturer.  He  has 
often  travelAd  to  Israel,  Poland,  the  U.S.S.R., 
Australia,  and  numerous  other  nations,  and 
tias  never  niissed  an  opportunity  to  encourage 
international  support  for  the  rights  of  Soviet 
Jewry. 

Combined  with  the  efforts  of  countless  men 
and  womer^  around  the  worW,  I  know  that 
Rabbi  Poup<<o  must  take  great  pleasure  from 
the  remarkable  growth  in  ttie  number  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  been  able  to  emigrate  freely 
from  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  past  few  years. 
Between  19B2  and  1986.  an  average  of  only 
1,000  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  1987,  this  number  has 
steadily  gro^.  In  1990,  the  world  witnessed 
an  historic  lexodus  of  Soviet  Jewry  as  over 
190,000  in<Jvkluals  left  the  U.S.S.R.  While 
much  remaiJte  to  be  done.  I  believe  that  Rabbi 
Poupko  deserves  our  recognition  for  his  role  in 
working  to  motjilize  put)lic  support  for  tfie 
rights  of  So>fiet  Jewry. 

Mr.  Speater,  Rabbi  Poupko  continues  to 
contribute  rr  uch  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  our 
Nation,  and  ttie  internatkxial  community.  As 
his  Congressman.  I  am  very  pleased  to  wish 
him  the  very,  best  as  he  celebrates  his  50th  ju- 
bilee year. 


ApHl  9,  1991 
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DEVELOPmO  A  SUCCESSFUL 
AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Georgia  [Mr.  GINORICH]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  speak  today  about  a  process 
for  developing  a  successful  America. 
You  know,  we  Americans  face  a  great 
challenge.  We  have  lust  lived  through 
an  extraordinary  military  victory,  a 
victory  in  which  a  2l8t  century  mili- 
tary defeated  a  20th  century  military: 
so  on  the  one  hand  we  are  Inclined  to 
be  very  proud,  very  certain  and  very 
confident,  yet  I  think  we  have  to 
confl'ont  the  reality  of  General  Moore 
of  the  Marine  Corps  who  said  that  this 
is  a  victory  that  was  1  percent  smart 
weapons  and  99  percent  smart  people. 

It  was  not  the  Tomahawk  missile  or 
the  M-1  tank  or  the  Apache  helicopter 
or  the  F-117  Stealth  fighter  bomber.  It 
was  the  mechanic  who  maintained 
them.  It  was  the  photo  analyst  who 
looked  at  the  satellite  reconnaissance 
photographs.  It  was  the  planner  who 
orchestrated  all  the  different  things 
happening  simultaneously.  It  was  the 
logistlcian  who  got  food  and  ammuni- 
tion and  fUel  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  It  was  an  American  team 
that  had  been  recruited,  trained,  and 
prepared,  and  99  percent  of  the  victory 
goes  to  the  people  who  were  ready  to 
serve  their  country  and  1  percent  to 
the  very  smart  weapons  that  were  In  a 
different  league  than  the  Iraqis. 

Yet  we  have  to  face  the  reality  that 
it  is  not  enough  Just  to  feel  good  about 
what  happened  in  Desert  Storm.  If  edu- 
cation, the  welfare  state,  drugs  and 
violent  crime,  health  care  and  bureau- 
cratic decay  continue  to  imdermlne 
America,  then  in  a  decade  we  are  not 
going  to  have  nearly  as  smart  a  people 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  economi- 
cally as  competitive  as  we  were  mili- 
tarily. 

Without  reforms,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  sustain  a  21st  century  military  in  a 
decaying  20th  century  America. 

The  imperative  is  to  rethink  and  re- 
form our  culture,  our  institutions  and 
our  Government.  I  believe  that  impera- 
tive is  clear.  If  you  look  at  the  gap  be- 
tween the  quality  of  our  military  and 
most  of  our  inner  cities,  if  you  look  at 
the  gap  between  the  quality  of  training 
for  air  and  land  battle  and  equality  of 
education  In  most  of  our  larger  city 
schools.  If  you  look  at  the  difference 
between  the  health  care  we  were  pre- 
pared to  provide  on  the  battlefield  for 
one  of  our  young  men  and  women  and 
the  health  care  they  might  get  in  some 
of  the  neighborhoods  in  America  which 
are  underserved  and  too  expensive.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
catching  up  to  do,  and  ironically  it  is 
not  getting  the  military  to  catch  up 
with  the  rest  of  America,  it  is  getting 
the  rest  of  America  to  catch  up  with 
the  military. 


In  the  last  few  months  I  have  visited 
with  a  number  of  people,  companies 
and  systems  that  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop a  successful  2lBt  century  Amer- 
ica. I  was  very  privileged  to  spend  2V^ 
days  at  the  MilUken  Co.  on  their  an- 
nual retreat  where  their  top  manage- 
ment looks  at  qualify  and  develops  new 
approaches  in  management. 

I  recently  visited  the  Southwlre 
Corp.  In  CarroUton,  GA,  which  last 
year  had  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  its 
health  care  for  its  5,000  employees  be- 
cause it  undertook  the  right  steps  and 
did  the  right  things,  and  I  looked  at 
the  program  Southwlre  has  for  quality 
which  is  making  it  a  national  leader  in 
producing  steel,  aluminum  and  copper 
wire  and  other  heavy  metal  industry, 
and  I  could  tell  you  ftom  having  seen 
Mllliken  and  Southwlre.  both  indus- 
trial corporations,  that  they  are  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market  today  be- 
cause they  are  taking  the  steps  to  re- 
form their  culture  of  management,  to 
reform  the  way  they  approach  their 
workers  and  to  get  everyone  involved. 

I  recently  visited  Dundee  Mills  in 
Griffin.  GA.  which  has  an  adult  edu- 
cation renewal  program  which  Is  lit- 
erally bringing  thousands  of  adults 
back  to  get  an  education  they  did  not 
get  when  they  were  younger.  It  is  de- 
veloping a  sjrstem  where  they  get  the 
GED  equivalent  of  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, where  they  are  learning  how  to 
read  and  write,  and  in  nuuiy  cases  see- 
ing someone  in  their  30's  and  40's  for 
the  first  time  be  able  to  read  is  a  truly 
emotional  experience. 

Similarly  in  GrlCdn,  I  went  to  the 
Elbow  Learning  Center,  where  volun- 
teers where  helping  children  in  a  poor 
neighborhood  to  truly  learn,  and  to 
stand  in  an  old  house  now  occupied  by 
some  volunteers  and  watch  some  7-,  8-, 
and  9-year-olds  work  with  computers, 
going  by  every  afternoon  for  a  vol- 
untary tutorial  program  was  truly  an 
example  of  success  in  America. 

I  have  seen  CarroUton  High  School, 
in  CarroUton,  GA.  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  high  technology  high  schools  in 
America,  wiring  together  the  news 
from  Cable  News  Network,  computers, 
students,  offering  an  opportunity  to 
take  what  is  happening  this  morning 
and  tie  it  into  the  learning  process, 
thereby  making  it  more  real  for  stu- 
dents, making  students  more  aware  of 
the  complexity  of  the  world,  giving 
students  a  chance  to  work  on  comput- 
ers and  offering  Japanese  firam  Ne- 
braska by  televisions  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  wiring  together  the 
world  in  a  learing  opportunity. 

I  recently  visited  Clark/Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, which  is  similarly  developing  a 
worldwide  capacity  for  tele-education, 
wiring  together,  working  with  the  U.S. 
military  and  others  to  wire  together 
areas  so  that  people  can  talk  to  each 
other  and  have  conferences  by  tele- 
vision with  dramatically  lower  cost 
than  physically  having  to  travel. 
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Finally,  I  looked  at  the  West  Georgia 
College  Earning  by  Learning  Program, 
a  very  bold  experimental  program  In 
which  West  Georgia  College  undertook 
to  pay  second  and  third  graders  S2  a 
book  for  every  book  they  read  last 
s\muner  and  had  such  an  impact  with 
almost  no  overhead,  with  46  adult  vol- 
unteers and  1  adult  paid  only  S500  to 
hold  the  program  together,  using  pub- 
lic libraries  as  a  source  of  books.  In  5 
counties  and  public  housing  projects, 
they  had  282  students  who  read  an  aver- 
age of  16  books,  and  they  paid  out  a 
total  of  S7,200  for  3,602  books  that  were 
read  by  young  people,  and  these  were 
poor  children  who  were  at  risk,  whose 
teachers  thought  they  probably  would 
not  learn  how  to  read  and  write. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  people  are  bet- 
ter off  and  success  is  being  achieved, 
yet  In  every  case  success  Is  occurring 
despite  govenmient.  not  because  of 
government. 

You  know,  it  Is  one  of  the  great  iro- 
nies of  our  time  that  Instead  of  Gov- 
ernment reinforcing  and  strengthening 
success,  in  all  too  many  cases  we  are 
I>aying  taxes  to  support  bureaucracies 
whose  iwllciee  and  regulations  under- 
mine and  cripple  success.  In  all  too 
many  cases,  government  is  wedded  to 
programs  that  do  not  work,  policies 
that  do  not  work,  values  that  do  not 
work,  and  so  we  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  out  of  our  tax  pockets  in 
order  to  set  up  a  system  that  falls  and 
then  we  are  seeing  businesses,  individ- 
uals and  foundations,  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  to  create  success  In  the  shadow 
of  Government  failures. 

My  assertion  today  is  that  we  can 
learn  by  studying  the  people,  the 
neighborhoods,  the  companies  and  the 
foundations  that  are  succeeding.  We 
can  apply  the  i»lnclples  of  success  to 
develop  a  process  for  a  successftil 
America.  This  shift  to  emphasizing 
success  and  emphasizing  a  process  of 
discovering  and  applying  the  jninclples 
of  success  will  be  a  very  big  change 
from  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state. 

You  know,  Washington  has  been  fo- 
cused on  failure  and  on  trying  to  create 
a  domestic  agenda  that  will  magically 
solve  evenrthlng.  The  news  media  fo- 
cuses on  failure. 

I  have  often  said  that  if  Thomas  Edi- 
son had  Invented  the  electric  light  in 
the  age  of  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state,  that  It  would  have  been  reported 
on  the  television  news  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  candle-makiiv  industry  has  been 
threatened  today. 

And  the  entire  report  would  have 
been  about  how  dangerous  electricity 
is,  how  \mcertaln  this  new  invention  is 
and  there  would  have  been  at  least  3 
spokesmen  firom  the  past  ai>pearlng  on 
television  to  argue  that  we  should  not 
try  this  fancy  new  thing  called  an  elec- 
tric light. 
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And  80  I  would  sogsrest  that  if  we 
shift  from  focusintr  on  failure  to  focus- 
ing on  success  and  firom  focusing  on 
trying  to  develop  an  agenda  to  develop- 
ing a  process,  that  there  will  be  a  pow- 
erful increase  in  our  ability  to  get 
things  done  not  only  in  Washington 
but  across  the  country. 

Let  me  explain:  I  believe  that  there 
Is  a  very  simple,  direct  process  for  a 
successful  America.  I  would  describe  it 
as  a  circle,  what  you  might  call  the  cir- 
cle of  American  success;  literally  a  cir- 
cle that  anyone  can  draw  with  four 
quarters  drawn  with  Just  two  lines  to 
the  circle. 

The  first  quarter  is  technology.  Tech- 
nology, remember,  is  75  percent  people 
and  only  25  percent  hardware.  It  is  not 
just  the  computer  but  how  you  use  it; 
not  just  the  Space  Shuttle  but  how  you 
use  it. 

The  real  breakthroughs  in  tech- 
nology, the  real  differences  again  be- 
tween the  air/land  battle  doctrine  of 
the  American  military  and  the  Iraqi 
military  were  not  just  the  differences 
between  the  M-1  tank  and  the  Soviet 
T-72  tank,  but  it  was  in  also  the  dif- 
ference in  the  people  who  applied  it. 
how  we  train  the  people  and  the  kind  of 
system  we  developed.  The  difference  in 
health  care  very  often  is  not  just  the 
medicines,  but  it  is  the  doctors,  the 
nurse,  the  radiologist,  the  anesthetist. 
It  is  the  entire  process  by  which  we 
apply  medicine. 

So  the  first  quadrant  of  the  circle  is 
technology. 

The  second  quadrant  is  economic  and 
management  principles.  It  can  be  stat- 
ed very  simply:  Imagine  you  are  asked 
to  go  to  Moscow  to  give  a  speech  to  the 
Russian  people  about  how  they  should 
change  their  system.  Almost  every 
American  would  recommend  that  they 
have  less  bureaucracy,  less  red  tape, 
less  centralized  control.  Almost  every 
American  would  advocate  private  prop- 
erty, entrepreneurshlp,  free  enterprise. 
Virtually  every  American  would  sug- 
gest that  rationing  does  not  work  and 
that  a  market  does.  Almost  every 
American  would  suggest  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  a  change  in  their  sjrstem.  to 
have  a  tax  code  that  encourages  work, 
that  encourages  success,  that  encour- 
ages savings,  and  that  encourages  in- 
vestment. 

And  imagine  you  took  your  speech 
which  you  had  outlined  to  give  in  Rus- 
sia, and  we  told  you  at  the  last  minute 
that  instead  of  giving  it  in  Russia,  we 
are  going  to  ask  you  to  give  it  to  the 
Postal  Service  headquarters  or  we  were 
going  to  ask  you  to  give  it  to  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
or  we  were  going  to  ask  you  to  give  it 
to  the  large  bureaucracy  and  procixre- 
ment  at  the  Pentagon,  or  we  were 
going  to  ask  you  to  give  it  to  the  New 
York  City  government.  The  principles 
would  be  the  same,  yet  you  would  feel 
a  little  foolish  saying  exactly  what  you 
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would  have  told  the  Russians  to  the 
American  Government. 
So  the  second  layer  is  economic  and 
;ement  principles,  the  whole  con- 
if  what  it  is  that  has  worked  for 
lea. 

third  quadrant  of  the  circle  is 
_r,  a  concept  popularized  by  Ed 
Demlig  and  Phil  Crosby. 

Denying,  you  will  remember,  is  the 
managemenl  professor  who  went  to 
Japan  in  the  late  1940's  and  taught  the 
Japanese  the  model  of  systematic  man- 
agement which  today  has  led  Japanese 
industrial  corporations  to  be  the  most 
succc(  ssful  in  the  world.  It  Is  a  grand 
irony  of  the  American  system  that  the 
Japan  sse  listened  more  Intently  to  the 
Amer  can  professor  than  the  Ameri- 
cans c  Id. 

Tod  ly.  having  watched  and  examined 
and  e:  plored  why  Toyota  does  so  well, 
why  »  itsubishi  does  so  well,  why  Sony 
does  a )  well,  there  is  a  universal  agree- 
ment, I  think,  among  analysts  that  it 
is  the  japproach  to  quality  and  the  way 
in  which  those  corporations  have 
rethoi  ght  management  that  makes 
them  so  formidable  as  competitors. 
Literally,  when  they  get  up  in  the 
momi  ig  they  approach  their  jobs  dif- 
ferent y. 

I  be  ieve  the  development  of  quality 
as  a  lianagement  principle  is  as  big  a 
breakthrough  for  the  21st  century  as 
Tayloj's  concept  of  sclentmc  manage- 
ment, Henry  Ford's  assembly  line,  and 
Alfred  Sloan's  concept  of  the  corpora- 
tion Oeneral  Motors  were  for  the  20th 
centuitr. 

Just!  as  those  three  people.  Taylor. 
Ford,  und  Sloan,  invented  the  modem 
industrial  system  that  dominated  the 
20th  c|Bntury.  I  believe  that  Deming 
and  Crpsby  and  their  Japanese  counter- 
parts Jn  the  development  of  quality 
have  cte&ted  a  productivity  revolution 
for  the  21st  century. 

Now,  that  is  very  important  because 
if  it  isjtrue.  as  for  example,  Phil  Crosby 
suggests,  that  somewhere  between  17 
and  35  percent  of  all  American  produc- 
tion ia  remaking  something  that  you 
messed  up,  going  back  and  redoing  it. 
and  if  lyou  could  simply  learn,  and  he 
puts  ii  to  do  the  right  thing  right  the 
first  time,  you  would  save  a  tremen- 
dous ainount. 

We  talked  about  budget  problems  in 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  State 
or  citsj  governments;  if  we  could  get  17 
to  35  percent  more  productivity  by  ap- 
plying the  quality  approach,  we  would 
not  hive  any  budget  problems.  We 
would  Jn  fact  have  a  dramatically  more 
effective  and  more  powerful  system  of 
lent  than  we  do  today. 
le  concept  of  quality — I  can  just 
\x  one  example,  and  that  is  that 
is  involved  in  a  quality  envi- 
X.  every  worker  has  a  role, 
^  orker  is  a  stakeholder  who  has 
a  stake  in  the  future  of  their  job  and 
knows  how  well  they  do  their  company 
work  1^  a  function  of  what  happens  to 
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their  fUti  re  because,  in  the  world  mar- 
ket, if  yoja  are  not  actively  competing, 
you  are  gbing  to  be  out  of  business,  you 
are  going  to  be  out  of  a  job. 

There  $xe  corporations  today  that 
get  23  tol  25  recommendations  for  Im- 
provemen(t  from  every  employee.  Lit- 
erally. s0me  corporations  with  13,000 
employee^  get  23  recommendations 
fi-om  evefy  employee,  almost  300,000 
recommendations  on  how  to  improve 
the  company. 

A  lot  of  them  are  small  things,  but 
the  cumulative  effect  of  each  little 
item  adqing  up  is  enormous.  That 
means  thfiy  are  implementing  almost 
1.000  imprbvements  every  work  day. 

Imaging  if  we  were  to  go  to  the  Post- 
al Service,  which  has  750,000  employees, 
and  challenged  them  to  just  come  up 
with  two  I  new  ideas  for  better  postal 
service  p*r  employee  this  year,  that 
would  be  i.5  million  Ideas  from  the  peo- 
ple who  ate  doing  the  job. 

Imagine!  if  we  went  to  schoolteachers 
and  we  said,  "Tell  us  how  you  would 
change  eaucation  from  the  classroom 
out  and  What  you  would  change"?  I 
happened  to  say  this  over  the  weekend 
in  a  speech,  and  I  heard  a  second-grade 
teacher  cdme  up  and  she  said,  "First  of 
all  I  would  cut  out  50  percent  of  the 
redtape  tlat  I  have  to  spend  my  time 
filling  odt  records,  so  that  I  could 
spend  an  pxtra  half-hour  to  an  hour  a 
day  on  tl^e  children."  She  knew  what 
she  would:  do,  but  she  does  not  work  in 
a  system  which  encourages  a  quality 
production  and  quality  performance  by 
getting  every  person  involved  in  im- 
proving tUe  job. 

So  the  rirst  three  quadrants  are  tech- 
nology; second,  economic  and  manage- 
ment principles;  and  third,  quality. 

The'  fourth  quadrant  of  our  circle  of 
American  success  is  American  culture. 
Here  I  want  to  say  what  may  be  the 
most  abstract,  but  I  think  also  the 
most  profound,  statement  about  what 
makes  thej  American  system  work. 

Bureauct-acy  does  not  fit  the  Amer- 
ican cultifre.  It  fits  fine  in  a  country 
where  people  wake  up  in  the  morning 
wanting  to  obey  the  rules.  Bureaucracy 
works  fine  in  a  place  where  people  say, 
"Tell  me  how  much  the  speed  limit  is 
so  I  can  obey  it."  You  can  see  this  in 
Germany,  perman  people  are  very  rule- 
oriented.  Bo  they  worked  out  a  deal 
with  theit  politicians;  they  will  not 
allow  poli^cians  to  set  a  speed  limit  on 
the  autobahn  because  they  would  have 
to  obey  it  So  if  they  will  not  obey  it, 
they  will  not  have  one. 

Since  they  will  not  obey  it.  they  do 
not  have  cne  because  if  they  had  one 
they  would  have  to  obey  it.  That  would 
make  them  very' unhappy.  So  they  told 
their  politicians  do  not  set  one. 

By  conttTist,  if  you  talk  to  most 
AmericansL  they  want  to  know  what 
the  speed  fUmit  is  so  they  can  know 
how  much  faster  they  can  go.  You  can 
check  almJDst  every  American  in  a  15- 
mile-per-hpur  zone  would  see  if  they 
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can  get  by  with  20,  and  if  they  are  in  a 
55-mile-per-hour  zone  maybe  they  can 
get  by  with  60.  I  have  been  testing  it 
out. 

I  have  asked  audience  after  audience, 
"How  many  of  you  in  the  last  month 
have  gone  faster  than  the  speed  limit?" 
Ninety  percent  of  the  hands  go  up 
every  time.  And  yet  we  have  tried  for  a 
half-century  to  create  a  bureaucracy 
strong  enough  to  force  Americans  to 
change  their  behavior,  and  I  think  that 
has  been  exactly  the  wrong  approach. 
Because  America,  more  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  is  a  country 
made  up  of  people  who  have  left  the 
rules  behind. 

We  are  precisely  the  people  who  de- 
cided to  cross  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pa- 
cific rather  than  to  obey  the  govern- 
ment and  rather  than  automatically 
follow  the  rules.  And  you  see  this  in 
our  popular  literature.  Virtually  all  of 
our  detective  novels  are  about  people 
who  go  out  on  their  own  and  break  the 
rules  in  order  to  solve  the  case.  You  see 
it  in  the  great  mythology  of  the  west- 
em. 

Over  and  over  again  the  American 
system  is  a  system  where  rules  are  im- 
portant, but  at  the  margin  they  are  not 
as  important  as  getting  the  job  done. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  what  we  need 
to  do  is  to  reverse  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  a  generation. 

For  the  last  generation  we  have  been 
trjring  to  have  a  Government  strong 
enough  that  the  bureaucracy  could 
force  people  to  change.  Instead,  I  want 
to  suggest  we  ought  to  start  by  study- 
ing American  culture  and  then  rede- 
signing Government  to  help  Americans 
succeed.  I  think  there  are  nine  basic 
values  that  are  at  the  core  of  American 
culture.  I  Just  want  to  share  them  for  a 
moment. 

The  first  value  is  national  safety.  I 
think  Americans  are  convinced  that 
the  world  is  dangerous  and  they  fjrank- 
ly  want  Americans  to  be  stronger  than 
anybody  else  because  they  want  to 
keep  America  safe.  They  have  seen 
what  Kuwait  City  looks  like.  They  do 
not  want  to  have  that  happen  to  them. 
They  have  seen  what  has  happened  to 
the  Kurds.  They  do  not  want  that  to 
happen  to  them. 

So  national  safety  is  a  very  powerful 
value  for  the  American  people. 

The  second  is  personal  safety.  I  think 
the  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  being  firightened. 

D  1340 

They  are  tired  of  worrying  about 
their  child  going  to  school  and  buying 
drugs  in  the  playground.  They  are  tired 
of  the  idea  that  violence  and  the  drug 
culture  are  literally  eroding  civiliza- 
tion and  our  great  cities,  and  so  per- 
sonal safety  is  a  value  almost  as  power- 
ful as  national  safety. 

Third,  Americans  believe  in  working. 
This  is  the  most  work-oriented  society 
on  the  planet.  Indepth  interviews  of 


people  on  welfare  find  most  of  them 
would  rather  work.  Senior  citizens  over 
65  get  enraged  when  they  discover  that 
the  Government  today  punishes  them 
if  they  continue  to  work  after  66  be- 
cause it  takes  away  Social  Security 
money  to  offset  what  they  are  earning, 
exactly  the  wrong  idea  for  a  country 
that  wants  to  be  healthy.  We  ought  to 
be  encouraging  people  to  work,  not  to 
discourage  it.  Just  as  people  discover 
that  if  they  are  on  welfare  and  they  are 
getting  Medicaid,  and  they  go  to  work, 
they  actually  lose  real  disposable  in- 
come because  suddenly  they  lose  all  of 
their  health  care  which  had  been  f^e; 
they  lose  a  lot  of  their  food  stamps; 
they  lose  a  lot  of  their  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children;  they  have  to 
pay  for  public  housing,  which  had  been 
free;  and  so  we  have  designed  a  welfare 
system  which  is  antiwork,  and  we  de- 
signed Social  Security  rules  which  are 
antiwork,  and  yet  working,  I  would 
argue,  is  the  No.  3  value  in  America, 
and  that  is  why  we  ought  to  change  the 
Government  to  encourage  working 
ttither  than  trying  to  discourage  people 
firom  doing  what  they  naturally  believe 
in. 

The  fourth  value  is  saving,  and  over 
80  i)ercent  of  American  people  want  an 
individual  retirement  account.  They 
instinctly  understand  the  value  of  sav- 
ings. Part  of  it  goes  back  to  the  Bible, 
the  concept  of  7  fat  years  followed  by  7 
lean  years. 

So,  let  me  go  back  to  that  famous 
Walt  Disney  cartoon  about  the  grass- 
hopper and  the  ant  and  which  one  sur- 
vives the  winter.  But  the  basic  under- 
Ijrlng  belief  In  saving  goes  very  deep  in 
the  American  people,  and  again  I  think 
they  are  bothered  that  our  Tax  Code 
punishes  saving  and  rewards  borrow- 
ing. 

The  fifth  is  investing.  Very  few 
Americans  take  their  savings,  and  put 
them  out  back,  and  hide  them  by  bury- 
ing them  in  the  back  yard.  Very  few 
Americans  put  their  savings  in  their 
mattress.  Americans  want  their  sav- 
ings to  earn,  whether  it  is  interest,  or 
dividends,  or  a  rise  in  equity.  Ameri- 
cans have  an  instinct  that  says,  "When 
I  save,  I  want  to  invest  it.  I  want  to 
have  more  in  the  future  because  I  in- 
vested intelligently." 

In  addition,  most  Americans  under- 
stand that  investing  is  important  for 
the  future.  We  talk  about  investing  in 
education  so  one  can  have  a  better  fu- 
ture, if  they  are  a  child.  We  talk  about 
investing  in  a  small  business  so  one 
can  be  better  off  later  on  in  life  than 
when  they  are  a  young  person.  Talk 
about  investing  in  a  home  so  they  can 
build  up  their  equity. 

Americans  believe  in  investing,  and 
Americans  instinctively  understand 
that,  if  we  do  not  invest  in  a  new  fac- 
tory and  invest  in  new  machinery,  we 
are  not  going  to  create  a  new  job,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
take  home  pay  we  want. 


Sixth,  Americans  believe  in  learning. 
We  do  not  necessarily  believe  in  edu- 
cation. We  certainly  do  not  like  to  go 
and  sit  in  classrooms  and  get  lectured. 
But  we  love  to  learn.  No  country  in  the 
world  buys  more  self-help  books  than 
Americans.  No  country  in  the  world 
learns  quicker  when  something  hap- 
pens. Most  Americans  could  not  find 
Kuwait  on  July  30  last  year,  and  by  Au- 
gust 5,  most  Americans  could  find  Ku- 
wait. 

In  addition,  we  understand  instinc- 
tively that  one  has  to  learn  all  their 
life,  that  learning  does  not  end  at  high 
school,  it  does  not  end  at  vo-tech 
school,  it  does  not  end  at  college,  or  it 
does  not  even  end  with  a  Ph.D.  degree, 
or  a  law  degree  or  a  doctorate  degree. 
One  has  to  learn  all  their  life.  When 
one  becomes  90  years  old,  the  doctor  is 
going  to  change  the  prescription,  the 
Medicare  system  is  going  to  change  the 
regulations,  and  the  hospital  is  going 
to  change  where  the  pharmacy  is  lo- 
cated. We  are  always  going  to  have  to 
learn,  and  so  we  are  a  country  that  be- 
lieves in  learning  even  at  times  when 
we  are  a  little  suspicious  of  education 
in  too  structured  a  form. 

Seventh,  we  believe  in  health,  and  in- 
creasingly, as  the  babyboomers  grow 
older,  they  really  want  to  stay  healthy 
enough  to  avoid  debilitating  diseases. 
They  want  to  stay  healthy  enough  to 
avoid  going  to  a  nuraing  home.  There  is 
a  deep,  passionate  desire  in  this  coun- 
try to  lead  an  active,  vigorous,  healthy 
life,  and  I  believe  health  is  going  to  be- 
come an  even  more  powerful  value  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Eighth,  we  believe  in  the  environ- 
ment. We  believe  in  the  environment 
for  two  reasons.  First,  as  a  matter  of 
quality  of  life,  we  are  now  a  wealthy 
enough  country  that,  if  we  want  to  pro- 
tect the  grizzly  bear,  we  can  afford  it. 
If  we  want  to  have  a  wilderness  area  to 
go  hike  in  we  can  afford  it.  We  may 
only  go  once  or  twice  in  our  lives,  but 
we  like  every  day  that  it  is  out  there 
for  the  time  we  do  want  to  go. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  the  envi- 
ronment is  a  powerful  value,  and  that 
is  public  health.  Everyone  I  know  be- 
comes environmentalist  the  moment 
they  are  told  there  is  going  to  be  a 
toxic  waste  dump  put  next  to  their 
house.  There  is  a  tremendous  drive  as  a 
part  of  our  health  values  toward  hav- 
ing a  healthy  environment,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  that  value  is  here  to  stay. 

Ninth,  we  believe  in  honesty,  and  let 
me  be  quite  candid.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  reasons  Washington  has  had  such 
a  difficult  problem  with  scandals  in  the 
last  5  or  6  years  is  that  the  politicians 
and  the  political  system  are  behind  the 
curve  on  looking  at  how  much  things 
are  changing.  I  believe  that  it  is  accu- 
rate to  say  that  in  the  age  of  comput- 
ers and  information  and  travel,  the  re- 
quirement of  honesty  is  higher  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  human  history. 
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I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "Ima^rlne. 
Tou  go  across  the  planet.  You  carry  a 
piece  of  plastic.  You  give  that  piece  of 
plastic  to  somebody  in  order  to  get 
goods  and  services,  and  they  take  it. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  you  had  to 
carry  gold,  and  someone  would  have 
tested  it  to  make  sure  it  wasn't  coun- 
terfeit. Yet  today,  we  expect  such  ex- 
traordinary levels  of  honesty  that  a 
stranger  will  give  another  stranger  a 
car.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  a  rental 
car  experienced  this.  You  show  them 
two  pieces  of  plastic:  Your  driver's  li- 
cense and  a  credit  card.  They  give  you 
a  car.  You  drive  out.  Now  that  has  to 
presume  a  level,  of  honesty  that  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  so  increasingly  hon- 
esty is  an  important  value." 

So  the  circle  of  American  success  1 
have  described  Is  technology  first,  eco- 
nomic and  nuinagement  principles  sec- 
ond, quality  third,  and  American  cul- 
ture fourth.  All  over  the  country  there 
are  people  who  are  applying  that  circle 
to  become  successful.  One  can  see  com- 
panies that  are  going  into  technology, 
and  they  are  revolutionizing  the  way 
they  function,  and,  if  we  were  to  go  to 
the  best,  most  sophisticated  companies 
in  America  about  using  computers,  suid 
then  go  to  any  level  of  government, 
local,  school  board,  city  government, 
coimty  government.  State  government, 
or  here  in  Washington,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  look  at  the  difference 
between  the  most  advanced  informa- 
tion systems  in  the  country  and  the 
biggest  information  systems  in  the 
country,  and  consistently  government 
is  the  biggest  user  of  information,  we 
can  see  part  of  what  happens  to  our  tax 
dollars  and  part  of  why  government  is 
so  ineffective. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "If  you  go  out 
and  look  at  people  who  are  applying  in- 
centives and  initiatives  to  get  young 
people  to  learn,  including  many  poor 
people,  programs  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere  where  folks  have  come  in, 
and  they're  so  worried  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  schools  that  they  are  per- 
sonally getting  involved  and  personally 
trying  to  help  change  things,  when  you 
go  and  look  at  the  best  recycling  pro- 
grams in  America,  when  you  go  and 
look  at  the  most  effective  and  least  ex- 
pensive prisons  all  over  the  country, 
there  are  people  and  institutions  that 
are  successful,  but  they  are  consist- 
ently successful  despite  the  govern- 
ment. They  represent  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples and  a  way  of  thinking  about  get- 
ting the  job  done  which  is  fundamen- 
tally different  than  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment works  and  the  principles  we 
have  been  appl3ring  in  Washington." 

Now  I  think  that  there  are  five  key 
steps  that  politicians  and  citizens 
should  follow  in  the  next  few  years  to 
establish  a  ixx)ce88  for  a  successful 
America. 

First,  we  should  find  people  and  in- 
stitutions who  are  succeeding,  and  we 
should  go  out  and  try  to  find  out  every- 


thing ;  n  our  own  districts  which  is  suc- 
ceedin  f ,  everything  across  the  country, 
in  arei  a  in  which  it  is  succeeding. 

Seca  nd,  we  ought  to  learn  what  prin- 
ciples they  are  using  to  succeed.  Why 
are  thsy  being  successful?  What  is  it 
that  t  ley  are  doing  different  from  peo- 
ple wh  J  are  not  succeeding? 

Thirl,  we  should  network  those  who 
are  su  sceeding  with  other  successes  so 
they  QUI  swap  ideas,  reinforce  morale, 
and  b  lild  momentum.  Just  bringing 
succes  les  together  creates  a  whole  new 
momei  itum  and  a  whole  new  dynamic 
for  eve  n  more  success. 

Fouith,  we  should  publicize  the  suc- 
cesses to  remind  others  that  we  can 
succeel  and  to  increase  hope,  to  edu- 
cate psople  about  the  principles  that 
work.  We  need  more  stories  about  the 
people  who  are  learning  rather  than 
stories  about  people  who  are  failing  to 
learn.  We  need  more  stories  about  the 
recycl:  ng  centers  that  are  successful 
and  fewer  stories  about  the  systems 
that  a  :e  not  working,  and  the  reason 
here  ii  not  PoUyanna.  It  is  not  so  we 
all  go  kround  like  Disnesnvorld  singing 
happy  Bongs  and  being  positive.  It  is  an 
objective  fact  that  what  most  Ameri- 
cans today  do  is  accept  the  fact  that 
the  bureaucratic  welfare  state  is  col- 
lapsing. Most  Americans  accept  today 
the  fa(  t  that  the  inner  city  is  too  vio- 
lent, :oo  dangerous,  there  are  too 
many  drugs.  Most  Americans  today 
know  I  hat  health  care  is  too  expensive, 
too  ch  LOtic.  and  too  inefficient.  It  does 
not  he  ,p  to  tell  them  once  again  what 
they  slready  know.  That  frankly  in- 
crease! just  a  collapse  of  morale.  That 
makes;  people  more  pessimistic. 

What  people  want  to  know  is:  So 
what  do  we  do  about  it?  How  can  we 
improve  our  education?  If  the  system  is 
not  working,  what  do  we  do  to  improve 
it?  If  ve  need  to  recycle,  how  can  we 
recycli  <  to  help  the  environment?  If  we 
need  1o  have  safer  streets,  where  in 
Amerii  :a  are  there  safer  streets,  and 
what  ire  the  principles  that  make 
them  i  Eife?  Again  and  again,  if  we  need 
better  health  care,  who  is  succeeding? 
Who  ii  delivering  the  best  health  care 
at  the  least  cost  in  America  so  we  can 
copy  t  lem? 

Now  this  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
current  system.  The  current  system  is 
congressional  hearings  about  failure 
covered  by  reporters  eager  to  make 
sure  tse  evening  news  leads  with  a  fail- 
ure, well,  what  that  does  is  it  mini- 
mizes the  ability  of  the  country  to  talk 
to  Itself  about  the  values,  and  the  hab- 
its and  the  systems  that  work,  and  yet 
what  D^e  want  to  learn  is  what  works. 

Fiftk,  we  need  to  apply  the  principles 
that  ifork  to  our  larger  institutions 
such  a^  education  and  health  care  and 
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to  take  all  the  lessons  which 
learning,    for   example,    from 
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IBM.  Xerok,  Federal  Express,  Motorola, 
Milllken,  and  all  the  companies  that 
have  been  winning  the  Baldrlge  Award 
for  excellence  and  quality  and  apply 
those  prinpiples  to  the  civil  service  and 
the  Federp.1  Government.  Those  prin- 
ciples need  to  be  applied  to  the  Health 
Care  Finajicing  Administration;  those 
principles  j  need  to  be  applied  to  the 
Post  Office.  We  need  to  be  as  prepared 
to  try  to  Jget  to  excellence  in  govern- 
ment as  we  are  prepared  to  try  to  en- 
courage onr  manufacturing  companies 
to  be  excellent.  We  need  to  be  willing 
to  think  acout  those  principles  as  they 
apply  to  education  and  health  care  and 
welfare  and  law  and  order,  as  well  as 
other  areas. 

If  we  wijl  do  these  five  principles,  if 
we  will  find  people  who  are  succeeding, 
if  we  learn  the  principles  they  are 
using  and  network  them  together  and 
publicize  ^he  successes  and  apply  the 
principles  that  work  to  our  govern- 
ment and  to  our  larger  institutions,  I 
believe  America  can  have  an  extraor- 
dinarily successful  21st  century.  The 
difference  a  successful  America  will 
make  in  your  life  and  in  the  lives  of 
your  children  is  unbelievable. 

Imagine  a  country  where  we  would 
apply  teclinology  intelligently  so  you 
did  not  g(i  to  a  nursing  home  because 
you  had  i  user-friendly  system  that 
you  could  keep  in  your  own  home,  a 
system  thEit  was  responsive  to  you,  a 
system  th  it  allowed  you  and  your  fam- 
ily to  litei  ally  take  care  of  people  dra- 
matically, in  a  way  that  is  far  easier 
than  we  have  ever  done  before  in  his- 
tory. Imaj  ine  an  America  where  every 
person  cot  Id  learn  rapidly  on  their  own 
schedule  atnd  at  their  own  convenience 
the  thlnga  they  want  to  know  because 
the  technology  Is  there  for  those  things 
to  happen.  Imagine  an  America  where 
the  Post  Office  is  as  effective  as  Fed- 
eral Express  and  the  United  Parcel 
Service  aid  where  the  kind  of  effi- 
ciency anl  the  kind  of  pleasantness 
and  the  kind  of  customer  orientation 
occurs  in  government  that  you  expect 
in  the  priwte  sector. 

Imagine! an  America  where  the  police 
and  the  deighborhoods  work  together 
to  apply  tie  principles  that  we  describe 
today,  so  that  you  would  have  applied 
that  circle  of  American  success  so  that 
we  destroyed  the  drug  trade,  so  that  we 
eliminated  violent  crime  and  we  al- 
lowed people  to  do  what  they  did  only 
30  years  fago.  walk  around  alone  at 
night  wltn  absolute  safety  in  our  big- 
gest citlea.  That  is  an  enormously  dif- 
ferent America  than  the  America 
which  is  gradually  decaying  in  our 
larger  cities.  And  imagine  an  America 
which  apiuied  to  the  environment  all 
the  principles  of  this  circle  of  success 
^  good,  sound  economy  and  a 
good,  healthy  environment. 

But  bey<  >nd  America,  let  us  look  hon- 
estly at  w  tiat  is  at  stake  in  the  world. 
We  have  iiade  an  enormous  difference 
in  historj .   We  contained  the  Soviet 
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empire,  we  defeated  Nazi  Germany  and 
Imperial  Japan,  and  we  recently  pro- 
jected power  9,000  miles  to  the  Persian 
Oulf,  yet  If  we  do  not  reform  America, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  have 
that  kind  of  effectiveness  in  the  future. 
No  one  should  kid  themselves,  an 
America  whose  school  systems  are  de- 
caying, whose  health  care  is  too  expen- 
sive, whose  Tax  Code  is  antiwork  and 
anti-investment,  whose  bureaucracy  is 
ineffective,  and  whose  population  is  in- 
creasingly threatened  by  violent  crime 
and  drugs,  is  not  an  America  which  is 
going  to  lead  the  world  by  2010  or  2020. 
And  If  we  decay  at  home,  our  military 
power  win  Inevitably  decay,  our  pres- 
tige win  decay,  and  let  me  say  bluntly 
that  there  is  no  other  country  that  can 
replace  us. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  coun- 
try large  enough,  complicated  enough, 
and  ethnically  diverse  enough  to  be  a 
leader  on  the  planet,  and  if  we  do  not 
lead  the  planet,  I  think  by  sometime 
around  2030  or  2040  we  will  see  a  level  of 
violence  comparable  to  World  War  I, 
except  that  this  time  the  war  will  be 
fought  with  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons  and  it  will  indeed  be  a  tragic 
and  a  terrible  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  honestly  believe 
that  If  we  Americans  have  the  will 
power,  if  we  have  the  moral  courage,  if 
we  have  the  discipline  to  insist  on  real 
reforms  here  at  home,  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  leam  the  lessons  of  success,  if 
we  are  prepared  to  go  out  and  do  what 
Is  necessary  to  discover  the  people  who 
are  succeeding  and  help  them  to  suc- 
ceed even  more,  if  we  encourage  every- 
one who  wants  to  succeed  to  study  the 
people  who  are  succeeding  and  to  apply 
to  govenmient  the  lessons  of  success, 
then  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  an 
extraordinary  Increase  in  economic 
productivity  in  the  United  States  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  confidence  as  a  culture,  and  I 
believe  it  is  possible  that  by  2050  we 
will  literally  have  led  the  planet  to 
peace,  to  prosperity,  and  to  fireedom. 

That  Is  a  pretty  extraordinary  mo- 
ment In  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
We  Just  saw  the  first  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury In  action  In  Desert  Storm.  We  just 
saw  the  first  worldwide  television  cov- 
erage by  CNN.  We  are  living  on  a  plan- 
et that  Is  growing  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  what  is  at  stake  is  whether  or  not 
America  will  reform  itself  so  that  as 
America  succeeds,  it  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  everyone  else  toward 
success. 

In  closing,  let  me  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  this  search  for  suc- 
cess, and  let  me  encourage  people  who 
may  read  this  special  order  or  who  are 
watching  It  on  C-SPAN  to  send  me 
their  examples  of  success.  If  you  know 
of  a  local  company  that  is  succeeding, 
if  you  know  of  a  local  school  that  is 
succeeding,  or  a  local  hospital,  a  local 
doctor,  if  you  know  of  local  individuals 
who  are  doing  successful  things,  then 


write  me  because  I  would  like  to  pull 
together  in  a  series  of  special  orders 
examples  of  people  who  are  succeeding 
and  the  principles  that  make  them  suc- 
cessful. I  would  like  to  begin  to  com- 
municate the  idea  that  Americans  are 
in  fact  beginning  to  create  the  21st  cen- 
tury, but  they  are  currently  doing  it 
despite  their  Government,  and  if  we  get 
behind  them  and  if  we  here  in  Washing- 
ton will  change  the  Government  to  re- 
inforce success,  then  I  think  in  fact  we 
can  have  an  extraordinary  21st  century 
for  all  of  us. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel)  f^om  today 
through  April  19,  on  account  of  medical 
reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: 

Mr.  FawelXi,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
17. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
16. 

Mr.  Santorum,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  16. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Leach,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Unsoeld)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  Bacchus,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  ASPIN,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  7. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  April  24. 

Mr.  Russo,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  21. 

Mr.  DeFazio,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  April  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Faleomavaeoa.  for  60  minutes 
each  day,  on  April  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day  on  April  22,  23,  24,  25,  26. 
29.  and  30,  and  on  May  1.  2,  and  3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  and  to  include  ex- 
trajieous  material: 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Gekas. 
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Mr.  Machti^et  in  10  instances. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Unsoeld)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material: 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annxjnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Trapicant  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  LaFalcb. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  SWETT. 

Mr.  BILBRAY. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  LUKEN  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Serrano. 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Kildee  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 
Mr.  MRAZEK. 
Mr.  Matsui. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under 
the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  134.  An  act  tx>  establish  a  United  States 
Marshals  Association,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on  Porei^  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  f^m  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1281.  An  act  making  dire  emei^ency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  food  stamps,  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  urg-ent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30. 1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1282.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  transfers  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1991,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  12BS.  An  act  to  resolve  legal  and  tech- 
nical issues  relating  to  Federal  poetsecond- 
ary  student  assistance  programs  and  to  pn- 
vent  undue  burdens  on  participants  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  porpoaes. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  725.  An  act  entitled  the  "Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personnel  Beneflts  Act  of  1991." 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  ft'om  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
On  March  22.  1991: 

H.R.  1316.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  54  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove   the    Performance    Management    and 
Recognition  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  March  29,  1991: 

H.R.  1281.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  food  stamps,  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1282.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  transfers  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  1285.  An  act  to  resolve  legal  and  tech- 
nical issues  relating  to  Federal  post-second- 
ary student  assistance  programs  and  to  pre- 
vent undue  burdens  on  participants  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
119,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  April  10,  1991,  at  2 
p.m.  in  memory  of  the  late  Honorable 
John  H£Inz  of  Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ml.  A  letter  trom  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  1991  annual  report  on 
the  high-level  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment demonstration  project  at  the  Western 
New  York  Service  Center,  West  Valley,  NY. 
pofBoant  to  42  U.S.C.  a021a  note:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

942.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
Ulatlon  to  authorise  appropriations  for  the 
planning,  coiutraction.  acquisition,  alter- 
ation, repair  of  facilities,  and  other  public 
Improvements  of  Agriculture  Research  Serv- 
ice tkcllitlea  at  Beltsville,  MD;  Riverside, 
CA:  New  Orleans,  LA:  Greenport.  NY;  and 
Taklma.  WA;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
coltore. 

943.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifi- 


cation t  lat  the  Department  plans  to  transfer 
an  addil  lonal  S146.1  million  to  the  operation 
and  mai  itenance  appropriations  for  the  mod- 
emizatli  >n  and  expansion  of  automated  data 
process!  ig  systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlat  Ions. 

944.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Managei  nent  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  re- 
port thi  t  certain  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partmert  of  Veterans  Affairs  have  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  that  indicates  the 
necessit  r  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1515(b)(2): 
to  the  C  )mmlttee  on  Appropriations. 

945.  A  letter  from  the  Congressional  In- 
quiry E  [vision.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmi  ting  notification  of  the  decision  not 
to  convi  rt  to  contractor  performance  and  to 
retain  tl  iB  In-house  operation  of  the  Training 
and  Aui  ,lo  Visual  Support  Center  at  Port 
Eustis,  ■  /A.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-463, 
section  )061  (102  Stat.  2270-27):  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  a  Armed  Services. 

946.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  1991  joint 
military  net  assessment  produced  jointly  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  intel- 
ligence community,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
113(j):  t<   the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

947.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  1991  re- 
port on  EiUled  contributions  to  the  common 
defense,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1928  note:  to 
the  Com  Tilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

948.  A  etter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmllting  selected  acquisition  reports 
[SARS]  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1990.  puifcuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2432:  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Armed  Services. 

949.  A  jetter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  request  for  T45TS  Defense 
Enterprtee  Program  baseline  approval,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2437:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  S  ervices. 

950.  A  letter  trom  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting a.  copy  of  a  news  release  regarding 
the  closi  ire  of  Pease  Air  Force  Base,  NH:  to 
the  Com  nittee  on  Armed  Services. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  [transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  civil 
defense  brograms  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993:  to  tfae  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and!  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  1991  consolidated  annual  report  on  the 
community  development  programs  adminis- 
tered bj  the  Department,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  5^3(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

953.  A: letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Finance  Institutions  E^xamlnation  Council, 
transmuting  its  1990  annual  report,  pursuant 
to  31  U.&.C.  719(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking",  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

954.  A  jetter  trom  the  General  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
consent  to  and  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  U.S,  subscription  to  the  special  capital 
increase  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  of  covered  assets  as  of 
Septemlier  30,  1990  required  by  the  Coastal 
Barrier  'improvement  Act  of  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

956.  A; letter  Crom  the  Cliairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  13th  an- 
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nual  report  i  m  the  administration  of  the  Fair 
Debt  Collect  Ion  Practices  Act,  pursuant  to  15 
U.S.C.  1692ni;  to  the  Committee  on  Banltlng, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

957.  A  lettsr  trom  the  Chairman,  National 
Oedit  Unioi  Administration,  transmitting 
its  annual  n  port  on  operations  and  financial 
information,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1752a(d); 
to  the  Comiiittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affali  b. 

958.  A  lett  Br  ft^m  the  Executive  Director, 
Resolution  'Yust  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  Corpora  ;ion's  annual  report  of  covered 
property  as  of  September  30,  1990;  to  the 
Committee  <  m  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

959.  A  letier  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  tiansmltting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  m  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  consent  to  and 
authorize  a]  proprlations  for  an  increase  in 
the  U.S.  qu)ta  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  jto  authorize  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Fund's  articles 
of  agreemen ;,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  ^n  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  ; 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  Radon  in  HUD  Assisted  Multlfamily  Hous- 
ing: Policy  {Recommendations  to  C:k>ngress: 
to  the  Comihittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affair^. 

961.  A  leti 
Neighborhoi 
transmittini 
to  extend 
tlons  for  ti 
Corporation 
Finance  and 

962.  A  let 
Columbia,  tl 


!r  from  the  Executive  Director, 
1  Reinvestment  Corportation, 
a  draft  of  in-oposed  legislation 
le  authorization  of  appropria- 
e  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Urban  Affairs. 

sr  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
ansmittlng  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled  "Aidit  of  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance Revenue's  Federal  Match  Program," 
pursuant  toJD.C.  Code  section  47-117(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled,  "Review  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments of  tne  Public  Service  Commission's 
Agency  Trust  Fund  for  Fiscal  Year  1990," 
pursuant  toJD.C.  Code  section  47-117(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  (Columbia. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled,  "Review  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department's  Use  of  Overtime  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  Tfhrough  1990,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  sectiori  47-117(d):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

965.  A  letter  firom  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  or  Adult  E^ducation, 
pursuant  to  SO  U.S.C.  1209(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

966.  A  letter  fi-om  the  Cliairman,  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  traiismitting  a  copy  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Public  Information  as  adopted:  to 
the  Committlee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

967.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  Program  in  the 
Department,  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  16 
U.S.C.  1705;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.    { 

968.  A  letter  flrom  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  activites  of  the  Edu- 
cation for  Homeless  CHiildren  and  Youth  Pro- 
gram for  th<  period  October  1,  1969  through 
September  30,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
EVlucation  add  Labor. 

968.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  { Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
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proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  programs  under 
the  Native  American  Pro-ams  Act  of  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

970.  A  letter  trom  the  Administrator,  En- 
ergy Information  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  Department's  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant 
to  15  U.S.C.  790f(a)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report. 
"AIDS  Knowledge  and  the  Effectiveness  of 
AIDS  Prevention  Interventions  in  Minority 
Communities";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

972.  A  letter  flx>m  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  containing  an  analysis  and  de- 
scription of  services  performed  by  full-time 
USG  employees  as  of  September  1990  who  are 
performing  services  for  which  reimburse- 
ment is  provided  under  section  21(a)  or  sec- 
tion 43(b),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2765(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance  [LOA] 
to  Korea  for  defense  articles  and  services 
(Transmittal  No.  91-23),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b);  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
lease  of  defense  articles  to  Norway  (Trans- 
mittal No.  7-91).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2796(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

976.  A  letter  trom  the  Administrator,  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  women  in  development  for 
fiscal  year  1969  through  fiscal  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency, 
tranmlttlng  a  listing  of  all  outstanding  let^ 
ters  of  offer  to  sell  any  major  defense  equip- 
ment for  SI  million  or  more  as  of  December 
31,  1990;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

978.  A  letter  trom  the  President,  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1992  and  1998  for  the 
Inter-American  Foundation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

979.  A  letter  trom  the  Comptroller  General, 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  a 
list  of  all  reports  issued  by  GAO  in  February 
1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1900.  pursuant  to  21  U.S.C.  3512(cK3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Administration,  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, transmitting  a  report  on  its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

982.  A  letter  firom  the  Director  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB  cost  es- 


timate for  pay-as-you-go  calculations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

983.  A  letter  trom  the  Employee  Benefits 
Manager,  Farm  Oedit  Bank  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  notice  that  the  audit  for  the 
period  ending  August  31.  1990  is  in  progress 
and  should  be  concluded  in  the  next  few 
weeks;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

986.  A  letter  trom  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

967.  A  letter  fi'om  the  President,  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1990.  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

968.  A  letter  from  the  Corporation  Sec- 
retary. Legal  Services  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  annual  report  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  during  the  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Ojieratlons. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Migrant  Eklucatlon,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

990.  A  letter  trom  the  Executive  Director. 
National  Mediation  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
information  Act  during  calendar  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

991.  A  letter  trom  the  Executive  Director. 
Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation, 
transmitting  the  annual  reimrt  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

992.  A  letter  trom  the  Executive  Director, 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

994.  A  letter  trom  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on  its 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  S52(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

995.  A  letter  flrom  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  in  compliance  with  the  Government 
In  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the  calendar  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(bKJ);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


996.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's legislative  recommendations  for 
1991,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  438(a)(9);  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
13^b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1000.  A  letter  fi'om  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
IMiyments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  (kimmlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
13M(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1002.  A  letter  trom  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Ck>nmilttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1003.  A  letter  trom  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Ck>llection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1004.  A  letter  trom  the  Commissioner,  Of- 
fice of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  i>roposed  legislation 
to  reauthorize  appropriations  for  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Relocation  Commission;  to  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  fiscal  year  1992  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  reiwrt  on  the  amounts  depos- 
ited in  the  U.S.  trustee  system  fund,  and  a 
description  of  expenditures  trom  the  fund  for 
the  period  of  October  1,  1969  to  September  30, 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1007.  A  letter  frt>m  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  transmitting  the  1960  annual  report 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  623(b);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1008.  A  letter  fl*om  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report,  fiscal  year  1900,  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  on  the  exjwnditures  for  the 
conservation  of  endangered  or  threatened 
species,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1541;  to  the 
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Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting:  a  re- 
port concerning-  the  establishment  of  a  plan 
for  closing  existing  gape  in  radar  coverage 
along  the  coastline  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-225,  section  206(2)  (103  SUt.  1913);  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960,  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  app.  1118;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1011.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
twrtatlon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled,  "The  Title  38  Personnel  Sys- 
tem in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs." 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  ia05(aK3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 

1013.  A  letter  Trom  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
Informational  copies  of  lease  prospectuses, 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  e06(a):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1014.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  14th  annual  report  on 
activities  under  the  Electric  and  Hybrid  Ve- 
hicle Research.  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1976.  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C. 
2513;  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  activities  of  the  National 
Space  Grant  and  Fellowship  Program,  pursu- 
ant to  42  U.S.C.  2486J;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  letter  of  expla- 
nation regarding  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs'  financial  needs  as  a  result  of  the 
gulf  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
Calrs. 

1017.  A  letter  firom  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on  the  ex- 
penditure and  need  for  worker  adjustment 
aaslstance  training  funds  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  for  period  ending  December  31, 
1960.  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  2296(a)(2):  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
statistics  to  be  classified  as  Executive  Level 
IV,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  CMvil  Service 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

1019.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  progress  on  developing  and  cer- 
tifying the  tratQc  alert  and  collision  avoid- 
ance system  [TCAS],  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-333.  section  308(b)  (101  SUt.  1518);  joinUy. 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Tranaportatlon  and  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology. 

1090.  A  letter  firom  the  Chairman,  Physi- 
cian Payment  Review  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  annual  report, 
ponoant  to  42  U.S.C.  1385-l(cKlKD);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Bnergy  and  Commerce. 


REPOR'  'S  OF  COMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC B]  LLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
commltlees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prinl^ng  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendaiL  as  follows: 

[Omitta  I  from  the  Record  of  March  22, 1991] 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 411ocation  of  budget  totals  for  fiscal 
year  1991  j  submitted  pursuant  to  section  302 
of  the  (ilongresslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Rept.  10^31).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whol4  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


April  9,  1991 


PUBLIC    BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  DOI.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions we  "e  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

(Submitted  April  9. 1991] 
By  I  [r.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  1612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Coi^mission  Act  to  require  food  adver- 
tising to  meet  the  requirements  applicable 
to  nutritianal  labeling  of  food;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  1  [r.  ANTHONY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ar- 
ch ER,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mj  .  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Jehkins.  Mr.  Vander  Jaot.  Mr. 
Gi  ADI80N,  Mr.  SuNDQUiST,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Pick- 
u  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
M  ODY,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Chandler, 
It  .  Grandy,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
ni  .  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota, 
Ml  .  Downey,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mrs. 

Kl  NNELLY): 

H.R.  1661 1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  resolve  finally  and  per- 
manently 'the  application  of  the  regulations 
under  section  861  of  such  code  to  research 
and  experimental  expenditures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
H.R.  1661.  A  bill  to  protect  employees  who 
report  vi<dations  of  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.       | 

H.R.  166t.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Co<le,  to  ensure  that  whistleblowers 
are  protedted  from  having  to  submit,  with- 
out just  cause,  to  psychological  or  psy- 
chiatric evaluations  or  counselling;  to  the 
Committed  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
DUNCAN: 

A  bill  to  limit  fees  paid  to  out- 
eys  who  represent  the  Federal 
t;  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
tions. 

FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Gm- 
BOfs,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pe- 
N  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr. 
8T0N  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  BENNETT): 
A  bill  to  permanently  prohibit 
of  the  Interior  from  preparing 
for  or  conducting  any  activity  under  the 
Outer  Coi^lnental  Shelf  Lands  Act  on  cer- 
tain portldns  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
off  the  S»te  of  Florida,  to  prohibit  activi- 
ties other  than  certain  required  environ- 
mental or  oceanographic  studies  under  the 
Outer  Coiitlnental  Shelf  Lands  Act  within 
the  part  of  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  plan- 
ying  off  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
}urposes:  jointly  to  the  Commit- 


nlng  area 
for  other 


By  Mr. 
H.R.  1668. 
cancellation 
Stafford  loan 
perform  a  ye 
service  as  Pi 
teers,   and   c\ 
service  with 


tees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  land  Fisheries. 

'RANK  of  Massachusetts: 
bill  to  provide  for  the  partial 
ir  repayment  of  Perkins  and 
for  student  borrowers  who 
or  more  of  fUll-time,  low-paid 
ce  Corps  and  VISTA  volun- 
imparable  full-time,  low-paid 
tax-exempt  community  serv- 
ice organization  in  the  private  sector;  to  the 
Committee  on  EMucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  CLAY, 
Mr.  MARTINEZ,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  w<A8HiNOTON,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
CoNYE^s.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  La- 
FALCEJ  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr. 
CoyneI  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  KovETsa, 
Mr.  Iford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
McDe^ott,  Mr.  Lewis  of  (Georgia, 

lOODY,       Mr.       SCHEIJER.       MT. 

Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Lehman  of 

Mr.   Dymally,   Mr.   Dixon, 

.osi,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  SMrra 

da,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Nowak, 

lANTON,    Mr.    Pickett,    Mrs. 

Mr.  Towns,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 

if  Georgia,  Mr.  Hoaoland,  Mr. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 

WEISSJ  Mr.    ACKERMAN,    Ms.    NORTON. 

Mr.  DitKs,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Lauohlin,  and  Mr.  Bonior): 
H.R.  1669.  Ajblll  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  eligible  local  educational  agencies  to 
improve  urbaii  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  j 

By  Mr.  BOAGLAND: 
H.R.  1670.  A  bill  to  require  the  agreement 
of  a  State  befi  ire  allowing  gaming  to  be  con- 
ducted on  newly  acquired  Indian  lands  lo- 
cated within  ib  miles  of  that  State;  to  the 
Committee  onlnterlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.R.  1671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  foreign  oil  and  gas  income;  to  the 
Committee  onTWays  and  Means. 

H.R.  1672.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995,  the  existing  temporary  susjiension  of 
duty  on  umbrilla  (Tames;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
H.R.  1673.  A I  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  require  schools  to 
test  for  radon  contamination;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr 
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SAXTON  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
A.  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey, 
,  Mr.  SMrra  of  New  Jersey. 
DON,  and  Mr.  Zimmer): 
bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States)  Code  to  grant  local  govern- 
ments the  discretion  to  assign  mailing  ad- 
dresses to  site^  within  their  jurisdiction;  to 
the  Committed  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  Si  SNSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  1676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  2-year  Fed- 
eral budget  cjfcles;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.   SLATTERY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SoLARZ  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Pe  »ny.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
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Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mb.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH,  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Wheat): 
H.R.  16T7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  changes  to  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  to  provide  equi- 
table treatment  for  military  families  over- 
seas and  to  clarify  and  improve  current  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  1678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  credit  for  tuition:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  1679.  A  bill  to  protect,  restore,  and 
conserve  important  fish  habitat;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  UNSOELD: 
H.R.  1680.  A  bill  to  require  a  report  on  im- 
proved fisheries  enforcement  capabilities;  to 
the   Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and. 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Nations  should  provide  escort  assist- 
ance to  humanitarian  relief  efforts  in  Iraq 
and  should  deploy  U.S.  peacekeeping  forces 
to  stop  the  civil  war  in  Iraq;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mrs.   UNSOELD   (for   herself,    Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mf .  Swift,  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  CosTELLO,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California): 
H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  an  international  mor- 
atorium on  the  use  of  large-scale  driftnets 
called  for  in  U.N.  Resolution  44-225,  while 
working  to  achieve  the  U.S.  policy  of  a  per- 
manent ban  on  large-scale  driftnets;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.  Res.  119.  Resolution  expressing  the  pro- 
found sorrow  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John  Heinz,  a 
Senator  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania; considered  and  agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

46.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  rel- 
ative to  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

47.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
health  benefits  "CHAMPUS";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

48.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  returning  service  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

49.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  timber-re- 
lated lobe;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

50.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oreffon,  relative  to  Oovemment- 


funded  wages  in  lieu  of  welfare  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

51.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Delaware,  relative  to 
American  POW's  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

52.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to 
Ukrainian  independence;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

53.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  Operation  Desert  Storm;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

54.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the 
Baltic  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

55.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  Israel: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

56.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Guam,  relative  to  war  reception  suf- 
fered by  the  people  of  Guam  during  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

57.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  safety  of 
life  and  property  at  sea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

58.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  So- 
cial Security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

59.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legrislature  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

60.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  relative  to  the  Federal  high- 
way and  airport  trust  funds;  jointly,  to  the 
Conunlttees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Government  Operations. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  62:  Mr.  Santorum  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  64:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Thoi^s  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
GUARiNi,  Mr.  SurrH  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Mrazek. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  PisH,  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr. 
Allard. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  BARRETT,  Mr.  Smfth  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Rigos.  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  102:  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  117:  Mr.  Bckart  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  Torres,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

H.R.  252:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr. 
Machtley. 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  310:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Ramstad,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.   371:   Mr.   Owens  of  Utah   and   Mr. 

GILLMOR. 

H.R.  416:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
BiLiBRay,  Mr.  db  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Hertkl. 
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H.R.  447:  Mr.  Torres:  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr. 
Mfume. 

H.R.  489:  Mr.  BLn.EY. 

H.R.  506:  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  525:  Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  WEISS,  and  Mr. 
Espy. 

H.R.  548:  Mr.  JEFFERSON,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Ms.  Horn.  Mr.  Hoaoland.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  601:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hoaoland.  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr.  Machtley,  and 
Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  706:  Mr.  Bustamante,  and  Mr.  SMTTH 
of  Texas. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Boehlert.  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  739:  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  769:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia  and  Mr.  Li- 

PINSKI. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  GINGRICH,  Mr.  Sangmeibter, 
and  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  791:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  793:  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  BoRSKl.  Mr.  Dar- 
DEN,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Schaefer,  ttr.  Scheijer, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  AuCOQi,  B4r. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  801:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  802:  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  AuCODi,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R  803:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  814:  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Mr.  PA- 
NETTA,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Wyden,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr.  Carddj,  and  Mr.  HUCK- 

ABY. 

H.R.  849:  Mr.  WHEAT,  Mr.  Prank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Acker- 
man. Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
SMfTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  SCHROE- 
der.  Mr.  DURBIN,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Torricelll 
Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  870:  Mr.  WEUS,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Bdr. 
Dooley. 

H.R.  871:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Dooley. 

H.R.  872:  Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  IXwley. 

H.R.  873:  Mr.  MFUME,  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Dooley. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. 

H.R.  908:  Mr.  ENGEL  and  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Engush,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Quillen,  and 
Mr.  Heroer. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  LaBocoo,  and 
Mr.  Costello. 
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HJl.  976:  Mr.  SCREUER,  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr. 
Paynk  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Gallo, 
and  Mr.  Foolietta. 

H.R.  994:  Mr.  Washinoton,  Mr.  FORD  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa  and  Mr.  DE 
Luoo. 

H.R.  1022:  Mr.  Broreich.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1048:  Mrs.  Unboelo,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Samomeister.  Mr.  Durbin,  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  lose:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
JUTERSON,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Jontz.  and  Mr. 

KOLTER. 

H.R.  1069:  Bfr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Broreich.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
CoNDrr,  Mr.  Kudee,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor^a,  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R,  1092:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Machtley.  and 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  1112:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
ECKART,  Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah.    Ii4r.    AuCoin,    Mr.    de    Lugo,    Mr. 

HOCHBRUSCKNER.  Mr.  HERMAN,  Mr.   SiKORSKI. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Huohes.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Enoel.  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1124:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaeoa. 

H.R.  1130:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  ANNtntzio.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massacbusetts.  Mr. 
Vento.  and  Mr.  Obey. 

H.R.  1149:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  WyonUng.  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1154:  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Ramoel.  Mr.  Feioran,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  GeorKia.  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr. 
Hertel. 

H.R.  1178:  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Gbjdenson.  and  Mr. 
BAineta. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr. 
EsFT.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
PoeHARO.  Mr.  Ranoel,  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  1202:  Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Olin,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
OUNDERSON,  Mr.  Neal  Of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
EIkrtel,  Mr.  Puster,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Ranoel.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Dlinois,  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  de  Luoo.  and 
Mr.  Huohes. 

HJl.  1233:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Objdknson,  BAT.  Enoel.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  Hertel. 

HJl.  1240:  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Traxt.eb.  Mr.  Enoel,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

HJl.  1273:  Mr.  KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  Lantob.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bilbray.  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

HJl.  1289:  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr.  Emerson,  and 

Mr.  CONYSRB. 

HJl.  1300:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1304:  Blr.  Gallo.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Dll- 
nois.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Horton.  Ms.  Kap- 
tur, Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Pbabb,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Mazzou. 
Mr.  Carddi.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Schumkr.  Mr.  abercrombie.  Mrs. 
MORELLA.  kfr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ravenel.  BIt. 
Bilbrat.  Mr.  Livingston,  and  tir.  Martinez. 

HJt  1306:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Lehman  of  CaU- 
fomU,  Mr.  LaFalce,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.II.  1306:  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Machtlxt. 

B.R.  1317:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
HtwoKR,  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 


Barnard.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 


Enoel.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Bry- 
r.  Hertel. 
Mr.  Cox  of  California  and  Mr. 


Upton. 
ANT.  and : 

H.R.  13j 
Zimmer. 

H.R.  13^:  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  13«:  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Jeffersoe.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
ElNGEL,  azifl  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  istfe:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Frost,  t4r.  Quillen.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Bilbray.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Kol- 
TER.  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  140^:  Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Hansen,  tka.  Molinari.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mf.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
Allard.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, and !«-.  Riggs. 

H.R.  14*:  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
SlatteryJ  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  144|:  Mrs.  Unsoelo. 

:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr.  Frost. 

2:    Mr.    Smith    of    Oregon.    Mr. 

Mr.    Saxton,    Mr.    Coble,    Mr. 

r.  Rahall.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indl- 

YL.  Mr.  HucKABY.  Mr.  Armey,  and 


H.R.  1 
H.R.     1 

Machtle" 
Barrett. 
ana,  Mr 

Mr.  INHOFI 
H.R.  141 

and  Mr 
H.R.  1 

Mr.  A( 


Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Paxon. 

;t. 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Ranoel, 
Mr.  Mazz^u,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Serrano,  |Ir.  Yates.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Mraz- 
EK,  Mr.  Bt^RAY,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  and  Mr. 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 


AuCoiN. 

H.R.  1 
Goss,   Mr 
Ranoel. 

H.R.  1554  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  laol:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1604:  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Boehner. 

H.R.  1637i  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  1651:  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Santorum,  Mrs. 
VucANOVicii.  Mr.  DORNAN  Of  California.  Mr. 
Kyl.  Mr.  Skeen,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  OiLMA*,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1651:  Ma.  PiCKETT.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.J.  Rea  2:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Purse  x. 

H.J.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Coble. 

H.J.  Reft  66:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mur- 
THA.  Mr.  4™mer.  Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Reoul^.  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  MrJ  Ballenger,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Tanner.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 

GUNDER80«.     Mr.     INHOFE.     Mr.     BORSKI.    Mr. 

Franks  of*  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Dli- 
nois, Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM^  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Smith  of  :  Florida.  Mr.  Hefley.  and  Mr. 
Enoel.       i 

H.J.  ResJ  69:  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  SMrra  of 
New  Jersei,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mi  Ranoel,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Lan- 
tos,  Mr.  9E  Luoo.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr. 
Saxton.     1 

H.J.  Real  95:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
B4r.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.!    Mr.    Hayes    of    Dlinois.    Mr. 

AUCOIN.  Mr.  MURTHA,  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr. 

Jontz.  andJMr.  Coble. 


Molinari.  Mr 
Lowey  of  New 
Mr.  Smith  of 
Mfume.     Mrs. 
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H.J.  Res.  10  f:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Gallo.  M  •.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith  of  Or- 
egon, Mr.  Th(  mas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Ka- 
sich. 

H.J.  Res.   15  3:  Mr.   Ramstad,  Mr.   WoLPE, 

Mr.  Stokes,  >fr.  Manton.  Mr.  Schumer.  Ms. 

Green  of  New  York.  Mrs. 

York.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Towns. 

New  Jersey,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 

Meyers     of    Kansas,     Mr. 

Hochbrueckn^,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  d8  la  Garza,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Washinoton,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Gilchrest. 
Mr.  McGrathJ  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Fkh,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Stallinos,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  141f  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
Mr.  SLATTERYi  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Levdj  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis.  Mr.  AMnunzio.  Mr.  Appleoate,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mrs.  OoLLiNS  of  niinois.  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  MAVROULm,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  ouillen,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Yatron,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Rioos,  Mr.  SfRRANO,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  UdIll.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New        Jerses.        Mr.        Ramstad.        Mr. 

FALEOMAVAEoi.  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Mazzou,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  JFoolietta,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Martin.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mii  Traxler,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  kcKERMAN.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dinoell. 
Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  MATSin,  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Nortji  Carolina.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Morrison.  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Taiajok,  Mr.  HAyes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Natch- 
er, Mr.  DYMAii^Y,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  PANfTTA.  and  Mr.  Spence. 

1:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mrs.  Byron, 

Abercrombie.  Mr.  Moor- 

lAL,  Mr.  Schei;er.  Mr.  Pickle. 

'.  Derrick.  Mr.  Hamilton, 

HOYER.   Mr.   Saxton.   Mr. 

Smith  of  Flor|da.  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa.  Mr. 
Stallings.  Mf.  Swett.  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Morri- 
son. Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Wise,  Mrs]  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Bor- 
SKi,  Mr.  Rose]  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Emjel.  Mr.  DrxoN,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Browder.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney. Mr.  Hans^,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Shays,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  Hew  York,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Skagos,  Mr.  W^lie,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Por- 
ter, and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.J.  Res.  156{  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Lauohlin, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr,  Gradison,  Mr.  Durbdj,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  PAkreTTA,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Stal- 
lings, Mr.  GoDDLiNO,  Mr.  Livingston,  and 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.J.  Res.  169j  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  CONDIT,  Mr. 
Quillen.  Mr.  Sliley.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mrl  Martinez.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr.  AuCom. 
Mr.  LaRocco.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Mazzou,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr,  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Coo- 
per. Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Foou- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Gooi  LINO.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Hall 


H.J.  Res.  1 
Mr.  Huohes. 
HEAD.  Mr.  Ro 
Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.   Gallo 
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of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mb.  Horn,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
g^an.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
SwETT,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Trafi- 
CANT,  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Yat- 
RON,  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Sanders,  Ms.  Hos-Lehtinen, 
Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
McCrery,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Pranks  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 

Faleomavaboa.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Grandy. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Allard,  Mr.  Hunter,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  IiaFalce,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Man- 
ton.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  HucKABY.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Mlchigran.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 


KiLDEE.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigran,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  MEYERS  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
POSHARD.  and  Mr.  Lifinski. 

H.J.  Res.  201:  Mr.  Wilson.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
SwETT,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Wolf.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Wax- 
man.  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  SWETT,  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Geor^a. 

H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  McCloskey.  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Lifinski.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Costello,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.  Con.  Res.  102:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
KoLBE,  Mr.  Ballenoer,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.  Res.  64:  Mr.  Lent  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Hefley  and  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.  Res.  101:  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
and  Mr.  Poshard. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

46.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  borough 
of  Hl-Nella,  PA,  relative  to  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

47.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Pomona, 
CA,  relative  to  Armed  Forces  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

48.  Also,  petition  of  city  of  Woodbury,  NJ, 
relative  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

49.  Also,  petition  of  the  Legislature  of 
Rockland  County,  New  City.  NY.  relative  to 
the  Doherty  case;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

50.  Also,  petition  of  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  of  the  county  of  Monmouth.  NJ. 
relative  to  medical  care  for  combat  wounded 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

51.  Also,  petition  of  Offshore  Governors' 
Forum,  relative  to  the  Insular  Policy  Re- 
port; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

52.  Also,  petition  of  Legislature  of  Rock- 
land County,  New  City,  NY.  relative  to  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  ^s-esence  in  the  Hudson  Riven 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 
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congre:  signal  record— senate 
SENATE+Tuesday,  April  9,  1991 


The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard H.  BRYAN,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nevada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halveraon.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil: 
for  thou  art  with  me  *  *  *.— Psalm  23:4. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  we  are 
unspeakably  grateful  for  the  wisdom— 
the  insight  of  King  David  concerning 
life  beyond  this  life.  Death  is  but  a 
shadow  through  which  we  pass  between 
life  here-and-now  and  life  eternal.  We 
do  not  walk  alone  through  this  valley 
for  the  Lord,  our  Shepherd,  is  with  us. 

Loving  Father,  may  peace  cover, 
comfort,  and  console  Mrs.  Heinz,  her 
sons,  all  of  their  loved  ones  and  the 
Senator's  staff  who  mourn  the  loss  of 
this  beloved  gentleman  statesman.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  memory  of  Senator 
John  Heinz,  his  quiet  gentleness,  his 
toughness,  his  tireless  perseverance  in 
pursuing  his  concern  for  the  elderly, 
the  environment,  international  trade, 
and  those  less  fortunate  than  most  of 
us.  Thank  Thee  for  his  leadership  in  his 
party  and  the  Senate,  his  faithful,  ef- 
fective, long  service  to  his  State,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world.  May  the  issues 
he  so  doggedly  confronted  continue  to 
be  championed  by  his  peers. 

In  His  name  who  promised,  "*  *  *  i 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I 
go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  my- 
self; that  where  I  am.  there  ye  may  be 
also."— John  14:2,3. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today,  follow- 
ing the  time  reserved  for  the  two  lead- 
ers, there  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  President,  today 
be  no  rollcall  votes.  The  Sen- 
conduct  morning  business  dur- 
whlqh  Senators  may  speak  on  any 
know  that  many  Senators 
offer  eulogies  to  our  late  col- 
Senator  Heinz   and   Senator 
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SCHEDULE 


OF  SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 
FORMER  SENATOR  JOHN 


MfTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
of  the  Senate,  the  tragic  and 
deaths  of  our  colleagues,  Sen- 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Sen- 
are  a  shocking  and  painful 
to  all  of  us  that  our  lives  and 
in  the  hands  of  God. 

Tower's  daughter  was  with 

the    aircraft    and    tragically 

fate. 

a  icident    that    took     Senator 

111  8  claimed  the  lives  of  six  oth- 

we:  1. 


Memorial  services  and  funeral  serv- 

society's  means  of  marking 

)f  a  human  life.  Those  cere- 

(Ive    fWends    and    families    a 

their  grief  and  meaning  and 

the  life  that  has  been  lived 

ended. 

nolfhing  can  dim  the  pain  of  loss 

and  close  friends. 

behj  If  of  the  Senate,  I  express  our 

syni  pathy  for  the  families  of  all 

Aeir  lives  in  these  tragic  ac- 


Tower  served  the  people  of 
of  Texas  in  this  body  with 
for  numy  years.  As  chair- 
Armed  Services  Committee 
4  years  of  the  1980's.  he 
)ver  and  directed  one  of  the 
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grreatest  mi  itary  buildups  of  our  his- 
tory. 

His  commitment  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  '  iras  total  and  absolute.  His 
experience  and  knowledge  were  a 
source  of  co;  itinuing  guidance  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  to  President  Bush. 
Senator  To\fer's  service  on  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board  ensured 
that  the  fruits  of  his  years  of  experi- 
ence were  a,\  ailable  to  the  Nation  until 
his  untimelj  death. 

The  death  of  Senator  John  Heinz  has 
cost  the  Na;ion  one  of  its  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants.  Senator  Heinz 
chose  service  in  the  Senate  over  the 
many  other  opportunities  open  to  him. 

In  20  years  in  the  Congress,  including 
service  in  be  th  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. John  Hi  snz'  career  illustrated  the 
American  id  jal  of  returning  to  the  Na- 
tion in  pubic  service  the  prosperity 
and  freedom  that  so  many  Americans 
enjoy. 

I  had  the  :  lonor  of  serving  with  Sen- 
ator Heinz  c  n  the  Finance  Committee. 
His  commit!  lent  to  the  health  care  of 
the  elderly  vi  as  reflected  in  the  concern 
he  showed  for  stability  of  the  Medicare 
system.  His  concern  about  the  steady 
erosion  of  g)od  jobs  for  working  men 
and  women  v  as  reflected  in  his  interest 
in  fair  trade. 

When  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Selec  t  Committee  on  the  Aging, 
JOHN  Heinz  ;ook  a  leading  role  in  de- 
veloping the  1983  Social  Security  pro- 
gram packaf-e  which  has  ensured  the 
continuing  stability  of  the  retirement 
income  prov  sions  of  that  program  to 
this  day.  Hiii  concern  about  the  well- 
being  of  olde  r  Americans  was  reflected 
in  his  work  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  pension  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  his  continuing  and  active  role 
on  the  Aging  Committee. 

His  work  and  his  example  showed 
that  there  ia  no  generation  gap  in  the 
United  State  s:  He  gave  as  much  care  to 
the  interests  and  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans as  any  iiolltical  leader— indeed,  as 
any  leader  anywhere — and  he  made  the 
rest  of  the  tSenate  pay  attention  to 
those  concents  as  well. 

Senator  Honz'  dedication  to  working 
men  and  women  was  reflected  in  his 
continuing  and  energetic  efforts  to  en- 
sure that  odr  Nation's  trade  policies 
were  not  pursued  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  rest  of 
America. 

He  recogniied  that  every  element  of 
our  Nation'aj  economy,  including  its 
manufacturing  jobs  as  well  as  its  newer 
technologies,  deserved  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  Congress  if  all  our  people 
were  to  benefit  from  the  expansion  of 
our  economy 
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John  Heinz  served  the  Senate  with 
true  distinction  and  commitment  for 
over  14  years.  He  was  an  effective  ally 
and  an  honorable  opponent  in  legrisla- 
tive  activities. 

His  personal  commitment  to  his  duty 
kept  him  in  close  and  constant  touch 
with  people  all  over  Pennsylvania.  The 
heavy  schedule  of  travel,  meetings  and 
hearings  during  the  last  recess  re- 
flected that  commitment,  even  as  it 
cost  him  his  life. 

Pennsylvania  has  lost  a  dedicated 
and  effective  representative.  America 
has  lost  a  public  servant  of  integrity 
and  conviction. 

His  wife  Teresa  and  his  sons  have  the 
most  sincere  condolences  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  our  pi^yers  in  their  time,  of 
need. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]  is  recognized. 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
JOHN  HEINZ.  A  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA—SENATE RESOLUTION 
92 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader.  Senator  DOLE,  who  is  un- 
avoidably out  of  the  Chamber,  I  have 
sought  recognition,  and  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  resolution  for 
our  distingxiished  colleague.  Senator 
John  Heinz,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  John  Heinz  served 
Pennsylvanians  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  devotion  and  distinction;  and 

Whereas  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  all  Americans  earned  him  the  esteem 
and  hi^h  regard  of  bis  colleagues;  and 

Whereas  his  tragic  and  untimely  death  has 
deprived  his  state  and  nation  of  an  outstand- 
ing lawmaker. 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  expresses  pro- 
found sorrow  and  deep  regret  on  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  John  Heinz,  late  a  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  our  colleague,  Senacor 
Heinz,  had  a  brilliant  record  academi- 
cally, in  business,  as  a  Federal  legisla- 
tor, as  a  family  man,  and  as  a  friend. 
His  life  demonstrated  an  extraordinary 
commitment  to  his  country,  to  his 
State,  to  people  generally— really,  to 
the  world.  His  contribution  to  the  Con- 
gress, both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
is  well  known  ft^m  the  pages  of  the 
Conoressional  Record  where  he  put 
an  indelible  mark. 

His  loss  is  a  terrible  one  for  his  wife 
Teresa,  their  sons  John  IV,  Andre,  and 
Christopher,  and  for  all  of  us  who  sur- 
vive him  in  the  Senate. 


Not  BO  well  known  about  John  Heinz 
are  some  facts  that  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  so  closely  know.  He 
always  carried  a  file  with  him.  If  you 
observe  the  working  habits  of  Sen- 
ators, like  people  generally,  their  hab- 
its vary.  John  Heinz  was  never  without 
a  large  working  folder  so  that  when- 
ever he  had  a  spare  moment,  or  even 
less,  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  vast 
number  of  items  which  were  on  his 
agenda. 

For  those  of  us  who  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  visit  John  Heinz  in  his  office, 
his  desk  was  a  model  of  neatness  and 
organization,  with  dozens  of  folders, 
each  one  identified.  No  matter  what 
anyone's  workload  might  have  been,  it 
was  always  a  wonder  to  see  how  many 
individual  items  Senator  Heinz  was 
working  on  at  the  same  time. 

He  always  carried  a  briefcase  when 
he  went  home,  and  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  what  the  hour  was.  I  seldom 
went  home  with  him  at  the  end  of  regu- 
lar working  hours,  but  we  traveled  to 
our  homes  a  few  blocks  apart,  where  we 
lived  in  Georgetown,  as  a  matter  of 
custom  on  the  late  night  sessions  of 
this  body.  Most  do  not  realize  that  the 
hours  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  very  long 
indeed,  and  that  it  is  frequently  our 
practice  to  adjourn  In  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning,  anywhere  from  midnight, 
to  2  a.m.,  3  a.m.,  6:30  a.m.  But  whatever 
time  John  Heinz  departed  this  Cham- 
ber— when  it  was  our  custom  to  ride 
home  together  I  was  the  driver — John 
Heinz  always  had  a  briefcase. 

Few  know  the  details  of  his  very  pro- 
digious State  travel.  Last  week,  when 
the  Senate  was  in  recess  and  many  peo- 
ple were  doing  many  different  things, 
John  Heinz  was  at  work,  as  usual.  Last 
Wednesday  I  spent  the  better  part  of  2 
hours  with  Senator  Heinz  in  Altoona. 
PA,  when  our  paths  crossed  as  we  sat 
with  a  group  of  people  in  Altoona  from 
1:20  until  3:10  in  the  afternoon.  The 
next  day  he  was  back  at  work  in  Wil- 
liamsport,  PA.  Then  en  route  to  Phila- 
delphia, the  extraordinarily  tragic 
event  occurred  where  his  chartered 
plane  collided  with  a  helicopter,  caus- 
ing the  untimely  death  of  Senator 
Heinz  as  well  as  four  pilots  and  two 
schoolchildren  on  the  ground  in 
Merion,  PA. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  Senator 
Heinz  had  as  extraordinary  a  record  as 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House.  I 
doubt  that  there  is  any  really  good  oc- 
casion, but  this  is  probably  as  good  an 
occasion  as  can  be  found,  to  comment 
on  certain  news  media  criticism  in  re- 
porting on  the  death  of  such  a  distin- 
guished public  servant.  The  obituary 
columns  recycled  ancient  unsourced 
criticisms  which  might  have  come 
under  a  caption  "He  wasn't  absolutely 
perfect." 

When  I  noted  that  material,  I  said  to 
myself,  "Isn't  there  any  point  when  a 


person,  even  a  public  figure,  who  has 
less  rights  than  others,  is  spared?" 

I  decided  to  make  this  brief  comment 
when  my  son,  Shanin  Specter,  who  had 
noted  the  same  material  said  to  me: 
"This  reinforces  the  reasons  against 
going  into  public  service." 

America  very  much  needs  role  mod- 
els like  John  Heinz  in  public  life.  I 
know  the  reactions  of  my  own  sons, 
Shanin  and  Stephen,  to  the  treatment 
of  public  figures.  I  do  not  know  the  re- 
actions of  Senators  John  Heinz'  sons, 
John,  Andre,  and  Christopher.  But  I 
hope  they  and  others  will  be  motivated 
to  emulate  an  extraordinary  role  model 
like  Senator  John  Heinz. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  rights  of  any  to 
express  themselves  in  any  way  they 
choose.  Those  are  rights  which  we  all 
possess,  and  I  have  just  exercised  some 
of  mine. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
Pennsylvania  is  in  a  state  of  absolute 
shock  over  what  has  happened.  In 
Philadelphia,  the  regular  programming 
was  interrupted  when  a  series  of  people 
appeared  on  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, commenting  on  their  own  recol- 
lections of  an  extraordinary  public 
servant.  I  know  that  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh and,  for  that  matter  the  entire 
State,  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the 
passing  of  such  an  extraordinary  young 
man  who  had  the  world  at  his  disposal. 
All  of  the  attributes  of  quality  found 
their  way  into  Senator  John  Heinz' 
life.  He  touched  this  body  very  deeply. 
He  touched  me  very  deeply,  and  I  know 
he  will  long  be  remembered. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  seek  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion he  has  just  submitted?  May  I  sug- 
gest that  would  be  appropriate.  I  note 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  on  the  floor.  Might  I 
suggest,  with  his  consent,  that  I  and 
the  Republican  leader  and  all  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  the  resolution?  Would 
that  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Republican  lead- 
er? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  That  is  en- 
tirely agreeable. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk. 
Under  the  circumstances  articulated 
by  the  distingruished  majority  leader,  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  will  be  the  order. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  relative  to  the 
death  of  Senator  John  Heinz,  a  Senator  (Tom 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whereas  the  Honorable  John  Heinz  served 
Pennsylvania  in   the  United  States  Senate 
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and  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  devotion  and  distinction;  and 

Whereas  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Pennsylva- 
nlans  and  all  Americans  earned  him  the  es- 
teem and  high  regard  of  his  colleagues:  and 

Whereas  his  tragic  and  untimely  death  has 
deprived  his  state  and  nation  of  an  outstand- 
ing lawmaker. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  expresses  pro- 
found sorrow  and  deep  regret  on  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  John  Heinz,  late  a  Senator 
tnm  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECOONrnON  OF  THE 

REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HEINZ  AND 
JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  permitting  me  to  speak 
at  this  time. 

The  Senate  is  in  mourning  today  as 
we  return  to  a  Chamber  and  a  city 
where  John  Heinz  and  John  Tower 
served  with  great  distinction  and  abil- 
ity. 

With  JOHN  HEINZ'  tragic  death,  each 
Member  of  this  body  has  lost  a  good 
friend. 

John's  staff  has  lost  a  leader  of  integ- 
rity and  intelligence. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  lost 
a  tireless  and  effective  champion. 

America's  elderly  have  lost  one  of 
their  best  friends. 

And  Teresa  and  John,  Andre,  and 
Christopher,  have  lost  a  loving  and  de- 
voted husband  and  father,  and  our 
heart  goes  out  to  them. 

John  Heinz  was  a  public  servant  who 
brought  uncommon  energy  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  Job.  I  remember  many  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  many  sessions  on 
this  floor  where  his  leadership  and  dili- 
gence were  instrumental  in  getting  the 
job  done,  and  getting  it  done  right. 


Once  J  OHN  Heinz  grabbed  hold  of  an 

Issue— and  it  was  usually  a  tough  and 
one — he  would  not  let  go. 
He  ga\  e  his  all  to  this  job  from  the 

very  ma|Tient  he  took   office,  and  he 
working,  as  Senator  Specter 

just  poiAted  out,  still  on  his  way  to 

more   msetings,    still    giving   his   all, 
{lost  him. 

tragic  death  occurred  not  far 
from  Pliladelphla,  the  city  where 
America  was  bom,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  whin  George  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin P-anklin,  and  America's  fore- 
fathers a  athered  over  200  years  ago  to 
write  tie  Constitution,  they  hoped 
that  leac  ers  such  as  John  Heinz  would 
one  day  give  themselves  to  serving 
their  cou  ntry. 

What  ii  npressed  me  most  about  John 
Heinz  wa  s  what  brought  him  to  Wash- 
ington. I;  was  not  money.  It  was  not 
thirst  foi  power  or  fame;  rather,  it  was 
a  sense  o:  duty. 

Many  ii  John's  position  might  have 
chosen  a  life  devoted  to  making  more 
money.  E  ut  John,  however,  chose  a  life 
devoted  ,o  making  a  difference.  And 
what  a  p  )sitive  difference  he  made  for 
Pennsylv  mia,  for  working  men  and 
women,  lor  the  elderly,  for  the  sick, 
and  for  A  merica. 

While  i.he  Senate  was  still  reeling 
from  the  death  of  John  Heinz,  we 
learned  c  f  the  loss  of  our  former  col- 
league, J  )hn  Tower,  and  his  daughter, 
Marian. 

John  T  )wer  served  in  this  Chamber 
for  nearl;  ■  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
in  that  tl  me,  few  in  this  city  did  more 
to  ensure  our  national  security. 

During  lis  4  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  j  oTned  Services  Committee, 
John  Toiler  was  President  Reagan's 
right  hand  in  rebuilding  our  national 
defense,  ind  the  difference  that  his 
leadershi]!  made  could  be  seen  in  our 
victory  ir  the  gulf. 

When  John  Tower  retired  fi-om  the 
Senate  h<  had  every  right  to  return  to 
his  belov(  d  Texas,  and  to  focus  on  his 
personal  career.  Instead,  he  contin- 
ually ana  vered  the  call  of  his  Nation, 
serving  fc  r  2  years  as  chief  negotiator 
for  the  Uiited  States  at  the  strategic 
arms  redi  ction  talks,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  S]»ecial  Review  Board  on  the 
Iran-Cont  -a  Affair. 

John  iras  there  when  President 
Reagan  needed  him,  and  was  there  for 
President  Bush,  serving  as  a  close 
friend  ani  1  adviser.  Many  of  us  joined 
the  Presilent  yesterday  in  attending 
funeral  services  in  Texas,  and  in  ex- 
tending )ur  sympathies  to  John's 
daughters  Jeanne  and  Penny. 

Mr.  Prfsident,  it  has  been  a  sad 
week:  two  friends,  so  committed  to 
public  seivice  and  to  our  country  are 
gone. 

Oliver  V  endell  Holmes  once  said  that 
"To  live  uUy  is  to  be  engaged  in  the 
passions  df  one's  time." 

Today,  as  we  mourn  the  death  of 
John  Heoiz  and  John  Tower,  we  can 
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take  heart  in  the  fact  that  here  were 
two  men  whb  lived  life  fully.  For  here 
were  two  m^n  who  truly  embraced  the 
passions  of  their  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  til  le. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTlilG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Se  lator  from  Arkansas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A 


Mr.  PRYO;  I.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 


sadness  that 


FRIEND— SENATOR  JOHN  HEDJZ 


I  Stand  here  today  to  pay 


tribute  to  my  friend  and  our  friend  and 


number 
Finance  Convnittee. 
Affairs  Cor 
mittee  on  Ag 
fortune  to  si 
person  of  his 
pertlse  and 
It  was  on 
where  I  saw 
at  his  best, 
without  peer 
sues  affecting 


our  colleagifc,  Senator  John  Heinz  of 
Pennsylvanii  l.  It  is  very  difficult  today 
to  find  the  jight  words  to  convey  the 
that  I  and  the  entire  U.S. 
Senate  feel  i,t  this  moment.  His  death 
has  left  a  vsid  in  this  Congress  that 
will  be  impo!  sible  to  fill. 
Senator  Jo  hn  Heinz  and  I  served  on  a 
of  oommittees  together.  The 
the  Governmental 
littee,  the  Special  Com- 
ing, where  I  had  the  good 
lare  the  leadership  with  a 
commitment  and  his  ex- 
Is  compassion. 
le  Aging  Committee,  too, 
toHN  Heinz,  Mr.  President, 
[e  was  and  he  will  remain 
in  his  dedication  to  is- 
the  elderly,  i?articularly 
the  poor  andjthe  frail  in  our  society.  It 
is  there  that  the  loss  of  John  Heinz  as 
a  public  senjant,  I  think,  will  be  felt 
most  keenly. 

All  of  the  ifesues  affecting  the  elderly 
for  which  Senator  Heinz  fought  are  far 
too  numerou*  to  mention.  So  instead  I 
will  merely  gjlve  a  few  highlights  of  his 
long,  distingi^shed  career  on  the  Aging 
Committee. 

snator    Heinz,    then    the 
the  Aging  Committee,  was 
|ry  first  Members  of  Con- 
line  the  phenomenon  of 
Icker  discharges  from  the 
.t   were   endangering   the 
'ell-being   of  many   frail 
^flciaries.  He  was  instru- 
mental  in   tke   passage   of  watershed 
nursing    hon^    reform    legislation    in 
ensuring    that    nursing 
all  across  America,  not 
la,  would  have  a  better 


In    1985, 
chairman  of 
one  of  the  v^ 
gress  to  exs 
quicker  and 
hospitals   thd 
health  and 
Medicare  ber 


1987,  therebj 
home  patient 
just  Pennsyh 
quality  of  life 

When  the  R|edlcare  Catastrophic  Act 
was  being  considered  by  the  Senate, 
Senator  Hein$  worked  to  include  a  pre- 
scription drug  benefit,  as  well  as  pro- 
tection for  [low-income  elderly  for 
Medicare's  out-of-pocket  costs. 

During  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of 
the  catastrofhic  law.  Senator  Heinz 
fought  long  apd  hard  to  retain  some  of 
those  benefit^,  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage among  them.  Although  most  of 
the  law  was  eventually  repealed,  Mr. 
President,  prescription  drug  coverage 
today  remain(B  as  one  of  the  greatest 
health   care  kieeds   of  the   elderly   of 
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America.  And  Senator  JOHN  HEINZ  re- 
tained that  conunitment  to  help  the  el- 
derly pay  for  those  prescription  drugs 
necessary  to  carry  on  their  lives. 

John  Heinz  also  went  after  fraud.  He 
went  after  abuse  in  the  Medicare  sys- 
tem, conducting  investigation  after  in- 
vestigation, in  the  selling  and  market- 
ing of  pacemakers,  in  the  reuse  of  kid- 
ney dialysis  machinery.  Senator  Heinz 
sponsored  the  legislation  that  eventu- 
ally expanded  the  Medicare  Program  to 
include  a  hospice  benefit,  as  well  as  a 
bill  that  gave  Medicare  beneflciaries 
the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

Health  care,  however,  is  not  the  only 
area  where  our  colleague  John  Heinz 
had  an  impressive  list  of  achievements. 
He  was  active  in  combating  age  dis- 
crimination, championing  legislation 
to  eliminate  mandatory  retirement  at 
age  65.  He  and  I  had  the  honor  of  work- 
ing together  to  ensure  that  older 
Americans  across  our  country  be  guar- 
anteed retirement  pay  when  a  plant 
closes  down  and  other  workers  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  retirement  and  sever- 
ance benefits. 

His  tireless  efforts  to  remove  the  So- 
cial Security  Trust  Funds  from  deficit 
reduction  calculations  were  finally 
successful  last  year,  Mr.  President,  as 
he  believed  that  the  funds  in  the  trust 
were  being  used  to  mask  the  true  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit. 

But  by  far,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  John  Heinz  will  be  remembered  in 
this  body  because  of  his  tenacity  and 
his  dedication.  To  the  millions  that 
were  tired,  and  disabled.  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients,  his  unmatched  conunit- 
ment to  beneficiaries  of  all  ages  illus- 
trates why  Senator  John  Heinz  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  his  colleagues. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take 
Just  a  moment  to  reflect  on  and  appre- 
ciate all  that  John  Heinz  stood  for  and 
all  that  he  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  following  my  state- 
ment a  statement  that  Senator  Heinz 
would  have  delivered  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  April  5,  1991.  at  a  field  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  in 
Philadelphia.  PA.  Of  course,  this  state- 
ment was  never  delivered  by  Senator 
Heinz,  but  I  consider  it  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  him  to  have  that  statement 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Heinz'  statement  of 
April  5  that  was  to  be  delivered  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate  Special  CoMMrrrEE  on  Aoino 

Hearino  "Bleeoino  Medicare  Dry:  The 

Great  Sales  Scam"   Philaoelphia.   PA, 

APRIL  5. 1991,  U.S.  Senator  John  Heinz 

Oood  morning.  This  is  the  first  In  a  series 

of  hearings  that  will  be  held  examining  how 

unacrupulous  and  greedy  Medicare  i>rovlders 

ar«  bleeding  millions  of  doUara  trom  the 


Medicare  program,  and  In  some  cases,  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  our  senior  citizens. 

As  today's  hearing  title  suggests,  our  focus 
will  be  on  a  scam  perpetrated  by 
telemarketing  durable  medical  equipment 
suppliers.  These  are  Medicare  providers  who 
establish  "telephone  boiler  rooms"  where 
teenagers  and  others  with  no  medical  back- 
ground are  given  lists  with  the  names  and 
telephone  numbers  of  unsuspecting  senior 
citizens.  Call  after  call  is  made  to  induce 
seniors  to  accept  what  is  described  as  "free" 
medical  equipment— equipment  that  is  rare- 
ly needed  or  beneficial  and  may  even  be  dan- 
gerous. Getting  a  senior  to  accept  even  more 
equipment  means  a  cash  bonus  for  those  in 
the  boiler  room. 

Sadly  this  equipment,  which  is  never  free, 
often  has  little  or  no  therapeutic  value.  As 
more  of  It  is  pushed  through  the  front  doors 
of  senior  citizens,  the  pockets  of  more  and 
more  unscrupulous  providers  are  lined  with 
millions  of  Medicare  dollars— money  that 
could  be  used  for  services  and  equipment 
that  really  is  needed. 

These  greedy  entrepreneurs  have  studied 
the  Medicare  system  and  developed  clever 
schemes.  Their  scam  is  simple:  They  work 
the  phone  to  sell  "free"  equipment  to  senior 
citizens.  Their  purpose  is  clear:  to  rip-off 
Medicare  for  as  much  as  they  can  get,  close 
their  doors  when  Medicare  realizes  what 
they  are  doing,  and  then  start  dialing  again 
the  next  day  under  another  name.  These 
kinds  of  scams  are  helping  cause  a  hemor- 
rhaging Medicare  program. 

Medicare  is  a  program  where  costs  are  out 
of  control.  A  program  where  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  every  day  to  providers  who 
think  of  new  ways  to  perpetrate  rip-offs  and 
scams  against  unsuspecting  senior  citizens, 
while  Federal  caretakers  sit  idly  by  and  fail 
to  do  the  corrective  surgery  needed  to  stop 
the  bleeding  of  Medicare. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  describe  a  story 
of  intrigue  ranging  from  how  seniors  are 
called  and  equipment  is  pushed  on  them,  to 
a  former  DME  employee  who  will  describe 
how  he  was  hired  as  a  delivery  man,  was 
called  a  Medical  Technician,  but  ultimately 
was  a  salesman,  and  the  government  wit- 
nesses will  explain  how  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  allows  these 
practices  to  continue. 

It  seems  that  each  year  brings  with  it  a 
new  way  to  scam  our  elderly  and  taxpayer 
pocketbooks  through  Medicare.  Unscrupu- 
lous durable  medical  equipment 
telemarketers  with  dollar  signs  in  their  eyes 
are  blind  to  the  threat  their  equipment  often 
poses  to  our  seniors  or  the  harassment  they 
cause.  I  am  concerned  about  the  negative 
image  telemarketers  have  given  to  durable 
medical  equipment  industry. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  during  the  past  few 
years  budget  deficits  have  resulted  in  Con- 
gressional action  racheting  down  on  Medi- 
care reimbursement  while  we  have  put  Medi- 
care recipients  through  a  meatgrinder. 
Frankly,  this  is  one  Senator  who  refuses  to 
allow  the  wheel  on  the  grinder  to  continue. 
I  will  not  support  further  beneficiary  cuts  or 
cost-sharing  increases  for  moderate-income 
Americans  until  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  rid  the  Medicare  program  of  the  scam 
artists  who  are  solely  interested  in  a  fast 
buck— not  helping  seniors  remain  independ- 
ent. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  To  the  end,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senator  John  Heinz  was  working 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  for  all 
Americans. 


Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  we  have 
all  heard  that  knowledge  is  power.  Sen- 
ator John  Heinz  had  that  knowledge. 
He  worked  to  acquire  it.  He  worked  at 
knowing  the  subject  matter  which  he 
was  dealing  with,  and  the  most  com- 
plex issues  that  face  us  as  a  country 
and  that  face  this  body  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  he  had  something 
more,  something  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  knowledge.  He  had  an  ex- 
traordinary compassion  for  people, 
people  who  were  helpless,  old.  sick, 
frail,  or  lonely.  He  exercised  that  com- 
passion in  such  a  noble  way  that  I  will 
always  remember  that  depth  of  com- 
mitment and  the  depth  of  this  compas- 
sion that  John  Heinz  had.  Truly,  he 
was  one  of  those  rare  Americans  that 
believed  in  and  practiced  that  service 
to  humanity  is  the  best  work  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee staff  on  Senator  Heinz'  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  elderly  legis- 
lation and  causes,  and  also  those  in- 
volving health  care  and  related  issues, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  John  Heinz 

I.  AGE  discrimination:  MANDATORY 
RETIREMENT 

Senator  Heinz  championed  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  older  Ameri- 
cans must  retire  at  age  65. 

2.  AGE  DISCRIMINATION:  PROTECTING  PENSION 
BENEFrrS 

Senator  Heinz  joined  forces  with  Senator 
Pryor  and  others  to  ensure  that  where  a 
plant  was  closed,  and  workers  were  eligible 
to  receive  retirement  and  severance  benefits, 
older  workers  could  not  be  denied  their  full 
retirement  pay. 

3.  HEALTH  CARE:  HOSPICE  BENEFn 

Legislation  was  enacted  under  the  direc- 
tion and  sponsorship  of  Senator  Heinz  to  add 
hospice  coverage  to  the  Medicare  program, 
thereby  ensuring  that  terminally  ill  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  may  spend  their  renminlng 
days  in  their  own  homes  rather  than  in  an 
institution. 

4.  HEALTH  CARE:  NIHISINO  HOME  REFORMS 

Senator  Heinz  sponsored  legislation  that 
Congress  enacted  to  ensure  that  nursing 
home  residents  cannot  be  bound  and  tied  to 
their  beds  or  wheelchairs.  The  Heinz  legisla- 
tion was  designed  to  prevent  nursing  home 
patients  (Tom  being  treated  like  second  class 
citizens. 

These  reforms  also  required  safety  meas- 
ures be  built  into  nursing  home  facilities  to 
protect  the  lives  of  their  residents. 

i.  HEALTH  CARE:  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Congress  enacted  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Heinz  to  provide  Medicare 
recipients  a  lower-cost  alternative  to  fee-for- 
servlce  medicine.  Senator  Heinz  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  legislative  changes  designed  to 
improve  administrative  and  quality  assur- 
ance oversight  of  the  risk  contract  HMO  pro- 
gram. 
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1.  HEALTH  CARE:  HOME  DIALYSIS  FOR  ESRO 
— ^  PATIENTS 


Senator  Heinz  was  reajmnslble  for  le^sla- 
tion  providing  Medicare  payments  for  staff 
assistants  for  home  hemodialysis  patients 
too  sick  to  travel  safely  to  dialysis  facilities 
for  their  treatment,  on  a  demonstration 
hasls. 

T.  HEALTH  CARE:  MEDICARE  PRESCRIPTION  DRUG 
COVERAGE 

Senator  Heinz  was  successful  in  adding  an 
amendment  to  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  to  provide  prescription  drug 
coverage  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

S.  HEALTH  CARE:  UNCOVERINO  FRAUD 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  Senator  Heinz  led  a  number 
of  investigations  Into  fraudulent  acts  under 
the  Medicare  program.  His  Investigation  Into 
how  "Pacemakers"  are  sold  and  marketed 
was  instrumental  in  educating  the  Congress 
on  such  abusive  practices. 

9.  HEALTH  CARE:  MEDIOAP  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE 
REFORM 

Senator  Heinz,  along  with  Senator  Pryor 
and  other  members  of  Congress,  was  respon- 
sible for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  mar- 
ket for  Medlgap  insurance,  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  federal  oversight  of  Medigap  laws,  to 
prevent  aged  beneficiaries  from  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  abusive  sales  practices  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  supplemental 
Insurance. 

10.  HEALTH  care:  COST  CONTAINMENT  IN 
MEDICARE 

Senator  Heinz  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
legislation  enacting  prospective  hospital 
paynr.ent  under  Medicare  and  subsequent  leg- 
islation reforming  the  manner  In  which  Med- 
icare pays  physicians  (i.e..  RBRVS).  Both  of 
these  measures  are  designed  to  slow  the  rate 
of  increase  in  Medicare  costs,  thereby  help- 
ing to  prevent  any  erosion  in  Medicare  bene- 
fits for  elderly  and  disabled  beneficiaries. 

11.  PENSIONS:  REDUCINO  THE  TIME  FOR  VESTING 

Congress  passed  legislation  sponsored  by 
Senator  Heinz  that  lowered  the  period  of 
time  an  employee  had  to  work  before  being 
eligible  for  pension  benefits. 

12.  SOCIAL  SECURITY:  OFF  BUDGET 

The  President  signed  into  law  legislation 
to  remove  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
flx>m  deficit  reduction  calculations.  John 
Heinz  Joined  forces  with  Fritz  Hollings  and 
Pat  Moynihan  to  lead  the  effort  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  Senator  Heinz  was  deter- 
mined to  protect  the  trust  funds  and  to  en- 
sure that  they  were  not  being  used  to  mask 
the  size  of  the  federal  budget. 

IS.  SOCIAL  SECURTTY:  DISABILITY 

Senator  Heinz  was  deeply  committed  to  en- 
suring that  the  nation's  disabled  citizens 
were  treated  with  both  compassion  and  eq- 
uity in  their  dealings  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. He  fought  tirelessly  to  ensure  that 
disabled  children  were  not  evaluated  under  a 
stricter  standard  when  applying  for  disabil- 
ity benefits  than  were  adults.  His  efforts  in 
this  area  were  confirmed  when  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  historic  Zebley  decision  required 
the  SSA  to  change  Its  standard  for  evaluat- 
ing childhood  disability  under  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. 

Heinz  also  introduced  legislation  to  reform 
SSA's  entire  disability  determination  proc- 
ess and  authored  legislation  which  liberal- 
ized disability  rules  for  disabled  widows. 

14.  SOCIAL  SECURITY:  EARNINGS  TEST 

Senator  Heinz  believed  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity BamlngB  Test  which  reduces  benefits 


SI  for  eVery  S3  earned  over  S9,720  for  those 
aged  65  to  69  contradicted  the  work  ethic 
that  thic  nation  believes  in.  He  cosponsored 
legislation  to  repeal  the  test  and  called  for 
its  elimination  on  the  Senate  floor  and  In 
the  Flniice  Committee. 

15 J  SOCIAL  security:  trust  FUNDS 

Throughout  the  19e0's  and  into  the  1990'8 
SenatoriHeinz  endeavored  to  protect  the  So- 
cial Security  Trust  Funds  so  that  they  were 
not  uaei  for  political  purposes  and  to  ensure 
that  bei  eflts  would  continue  to  be  payable 
to  benef  claries  both  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  F  RYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
proud  this  afternoon  to  be  able  to 
stand  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  have 
seated  Reside  me  Mr.  Jeff  Lewis,  who  is 
John  I^inz'  chief  of  staff  for  the  Spe- 
cial Cajnmlttee  on  Agrlng.  Mr.  Lewis 
was  to  be  with  Senator  Heinz  at  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  hearing  in 
Philadelphia  on  April  5.  I  know  that 
this  Senate— all  of  us  alike,  on  both 
sides  o  ■  the  aisle — extend  to  Jeff,  to 
Senatoi  Heinz'  personal  staff,  to  his 
committee  staff,  and  to  all  of  those 
that  he  touched  along  life's  way,  along 
with  S«  nator  Heinz'  wonderful  family, 
our  prayers,  and  our  thoughts  during 
this  vei  y  trying  hour. 

Mr.  I  resident,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  tb  e  floor. 

Mr.  F  RESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  nCTDJG  PRESffiENT  pro  tem- 
pore. T  le  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  PR  3SSLER]  is  recognized. 

TH  1  DEATH  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  John  Heinz. 
I  serve<  with  him  on  two  committees. 
In  fact,  the  first  event  that  I  held  after 
being  e  ected  to  the  Senate  was  hosted 
by  Terssa  and  John  Heinz  in  their 
home. 

I  thli  k  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Membeis  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Indeed, 
Senatoi  Specter  has  mentioned  his  ca- 
pacity |or  hard  work.  I  recall  Senator 
Heinz  coming  to  South  Dakota  to  hold 
hearings.  I  recall  one  such  hearing  in 
Sioux  Ralls  which  was  on  the  rural  el- 
derly. He  came  prepared  with  detailed 
questions  about  different  counties.  Ob- 
vlouslyJ  he  had  spent  several  hours  pre- 
paring. | 

I  alsoltraveled  with  him  to  Aberdeen, 
SD,  agan  in  a  long  meeting  with  mem- 
bers oj  the  medical  profession.  He 
asked  Complicated  questions  on  how 
part  A  ind  part  B  Medicare  were  affect- 
ing smaller  cities  and  hospitals.  And 
people  ♦rere  amazed  that  this  heir  to  a 
huge  fortune  and  prominent  Member  of 
the  SenEite  knew  in  such  detail,  coun- 
ty-by-ciunty,  hospital-by-hospital, 

some  ojr  their  problems.  He  did  his 
homework  so  well  and  was  so  dedicated 
to  the  work  he  was  engaged  in. 

jfe  Harriet  comes  from  western 
ranla.  She  and  I  have  long  felt 
a  speclil  relationship  with  John  and 
Teresa  Jieinz  because  of  that  fact. 

THE  DE4TH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  pay 
tribute  to  former  Senator  Tower  and 
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6N  addressed  the  Chair. 
;SIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
I).     The     Senator     fl-om 


!S  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ  AND 
ER  SENATOR  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  President,  as  we 
last  week  the  tranquility 
ite's  recess  was  shattered  by 
live  explosions:  The  deaths 
z  and  John  Tower.  And  the 
with  merciless  swiftness, 
ere  airborne,  both  pursuing 
and  duties.  An  air  pocket 
even  a  wind  shear  in  the 


his  daught  tr.  Their  loss  has  given  us  a 
deep  sense  }f  sorrow. 

Just  rece  atly  I  completed  reading  his 
book,  "Consequences."  I  had  dictated  a 
letter  to  him,  thanking  him  for  his  ac- 
curate remarks  regarding  myself.  His 
comments  pleased  me.  I  never  signed 
that  letter  Ironically,  it  is  still  in  my 
office. 

During  h  s  four  terms  of  Senate  serv- 
ice, John  T  ower  set  a  great  example  for 
us  with  his  tenacity  and  leadership. 

John  To'ver  and  John  Heinz  set  a 
clear  example  of  distinguished,  devoted 
public  service.  I  pay  tribute  to  both  of 
them. 

Mr.  CO: 

The     F 
ROCKEFELL 
Maine 

THEDEA' 

for: 

Mr.  CO: 
have  hei 
of  the  Se 
two  concui 
of  John 
news  cam 
Both  men 
engagemen 
perhaps,  o^ 
one  tragedy;  a  pilot's  miscalculation  in 
the  other.  A  few  seconds  of  terror,  and 
then  dlsiniegration.  Two  colleagues, 
two  fiienda,  were  snatched  from  us  by 
death's  cold  hand  with  little  oppor- 
tunity to  gnleve  the  loss  of  one  before 
being  forced  to  face  the  horror  of  losing 
the  other.  I 

A  total  of  21  people  died  in  the  crash 
that  killed  John  Tower;  7  more  died  in 
the  one  inrolving  John  Heinz,  includ- 
ing 2  schoolchildren. 

As  Senator  Dole  mentioned,  yester- 
day a  number  of  Senators  traveled  to 
Dallas  to  attend  a  memorial  service  for 
John  Tower  and  his  lovely  daughter. 
Marian,  who  was  better  known  to  her 
friends  and  associates  as  Pooh.  Tomor- 
row we  arej  going  to  make  another  sad 
journey,  this  time  to  Pittsburgh  for 
JOHNHEINa 

As  the  w^rld  spins  relentlessly  on  its 
axis  and  the  events  rush  at  us  with  a 
terrifying  velocity,  we  are  forced  to 
pause  and  jto  reflect  how  thin  is  the 
membrane  that  separates  this  life  from 
another,  aad  how  quickly  our  hearts 
can  be  stopped,  our  voices  silenced,  the 
threads  off  mortal  existence  severed. 
Death  forces  us  to  stand  mute — mo- 
mentarily-lin  its  long  shadow. 

Yesterday's  ceremony  was  a  celebra- 
tion of  John  Tower's  life  and  that  of 
his  daughte^.  There  were  reminiscences 
by  those  who  knew  both  the  father  and 
the  daughter  well.  We  listened  to  some 
inspiring  ttoetry  written  by  John's 
mother,  tie  celestial  voices  of  the 
Highland  Park  United  Methodist 
Church  Chdr  and  a  soul-touching  solo 
by  Fred  Mo  31ure. 

We  leame  d  some  facets  about  John's 
life  that  gp  unnoticed  by  strangers— 
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the  light  and  fUn-lovlng  side,  the  fam- 
ily-loving side. 

Most  people  see  only  the  surfaces  of 
others:  their  physiques,  their  clothes, 
mannerisms,  and  idiosyncracies.  They 
see  only  the  faces  that  are  prepared  for 
others  to  meet.  Most  people  saw  in 
John  Tower  only  his  English  tailored 
suits,  the  stiff  collared,  and  cuffed 
shirts.  They  saw  his  shortness  of 
height,  his  brusqueness  of  manner. 

They  saw  hard,  sharp  edges — of  intel- 
lect to  be  sure,  but  of  temperament, 
too.  And  they  took  a  snapshot  of  the 
man;  he  was  caught  in  the  treeze  frame 
of  their  judgment. 

However,  those  who  worked  for  Johfi 
Tower  and  those  who  knew  him  saw  a 
different  man.  Behind  the  formality, 
indeed,  an  uncommon  gentility,  was  a 
very  warm  and  generous  man  who 
cared  deeply  for  his  family,  for  his 
Mends,  and  most  especially  for  his 
country.  There  was  a  mental  and  intel- 
lectual toughness  in  him  and  a  love  for 
the  richness  of  language.  He  was  part 
poet,  part  preacher,  and  pure  patriot. 

More  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate — with  the  exception  of  Scoop 
Jackson,  his  friend— it  wa.s  John  Tower 
who  stayed  the  course  during  the  1970's 
and  the  1980'8  when  it  was  unpopular  to 
speak  out  for  a  strong  national  defense. 
He  was  labeled  a  hawk  who  never  met 
a  weapons  system  he  did  not  like.  And 
yet,  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Conunittee,  he  was  the  only  member 
that  I  can  recall  who  ever  voted  to  ter- 
minate a  weapons  system  built  in  his 
own  State.  When  he  called  upon  his 
colleagues  to  identify  what  State- 
grown  or  State-nurtured  program  they 
were  willing  to  put  on  the  defense 
budget  chopping  block,  not  one  came 
forward — no  one.  It  was  a  sound  of  no 
Senator  speaking. 

John  Tower's  critics  said  he  was  a 
captive  of  the  Pentagon.  And  yet  it  was 
John  Tower  who  initiated  the  nrst 
study  on  reforming  the  structural  or- 
ganization of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
That  reorganization  was  subsequently 
signed  into  law  and  known  as  the  Gold- 
water-Nickles  bill,  but  it  was  John 
Towfer  who  was  the  first  one  willing  to 
take  on  the  Pentagon;  yet.  he  received 
little  credit  for  it. 

On  the  way  to  the  memorial  service, 
I  began  rereading  his  book  "Con- 
sequences." With  every  word,  I  could 
hear  his  rich  baritone  voice  and  the 
way  he  would  roll  certain  words,  his 
cadence.  The  book  has  been  described 
by  some  and  dismissed  by  others  as 
simply  a  vendetta.  I  do  not  And  it  to  be 
so.  Yes,  he  does  hit  back  at  those  who 
hurt  him.  But  John  Tower's  goal  in  life 
was  never  to  get  even,  but  to  get  it 
right. 

"Consequences"  is  not  just  a  book  by 
a  former  Senator.  It  is  not  even  a  book 
Just  about  the  Senate.  It  is  a  book 
about  a  life.  It  is  a  story  of  a  boy 
sprung  f^m  the  love  of  a  mother-poet 
and   a  father-preacher.   It  is  a  story 
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about  Texas  where  politics,  in  John's 
own  words,  "is  a  contact  sport."  per- 
haps like  roller  derby  played  with  brass 
knuckles.  It  is  about  a  man  with  a 
small  body  and  a  large  mind  and  an 
even  bigger  heart. 

What  leaps  from  the  pages  of  his 
book  is  honesty.  You  will  find  admis- 
sions of  personal  failings  and  defi- 
ciencies, but  they  are  trifling  when 
compared  to  the  contribution  he  made 
to  Texas,  to  this  institution,  to  his 
family,  and  most  importantly,  to  this 
Nation. 

Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  former  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
kept  a  diary  entitled  "Markings."  It 
was  published  after  he  died  in  a  plane 
crash  in  1961— the  same  year  John 
Tower  was  sworn  into  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Hammarskjold  believed  that  in  his 
diary  entries  he  gave  the  only  true  pro- 
file that  could  be  drawn  of  him.  There 
were  others,  like  the  poet  W.H.  Auden, 
who  disagreed. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  draw  a  true  account  or  a  self-por- 
trait, since  we  look  at  ourselves 
through  a  one-way  mirror  of  the  mind. 
But  I  believe  that  you  will  find  in 
"Consequences"  a  portrait  of  John 
Tower  that  comes  closer  to  the  man 
than  any  profile  ever  sketched  by  jour- 
nalistic frtend  or  foe. 

There  is,  in  his  book,  the  history  of 
John's  life.  You  will  find  in  its  pages  a 
sense  of  honor,  duty,  and  country. 
Those  words  meant  a  great  deal  to  him. 

He  was,  like  all  of  us,  fiawed.  But 
there  was  a  nobility  of  being  in  John 
Tower— not  a  nobility  of  blood,  but  a 
nobility  of  purpose,  of  spirit.  There  was 
in  him  what  the  ancient  Greeks  called 
"Arete." 

John  Tower  never  asked  favors.  "He 
never  gave  any  quarter.  He  stood  four- 
square and  unafraid.  He  never  hesi- 
tated and  he  never  retreated  or  failed 
to  speak  out  against  hyprocrisy."  And 
like  Lt.  Col.  William  Travis  at  the 
Alamo,  he  never  surrendered. 

He  was  my  filend.  and  I  am  truly  sad- 
dened by  his  death.  And  yet  I  take 
some  comfort  in  the  words  of  ilobert  G. 
Ingersoll.  who  wrote: 

And  yet.  after  all.  what  would  this  world 
be  without  death?  It  may  be  trom  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  victims,  trom  the  fact  that 
we  are  all  bound  by  a  coRunon  fate;  it  may 
be  that  friendship  and  love  are  bom  of  that 
fact;  but  whatever  that  fact  is.  1  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  highest  iMssible  phi- 
losophy is  to  enjoy  today,  not  regretting  yes- 
terday, and  not  fearing  tomorrow.  So,  let  us 
suck  this  orange  of  life  dry.  so  that  when 
death  does  come,  we  can  politely  say  to  him, 
"You  are  welcome  to  the  peelings.  What  lit- 
tle there  was  we  have  enjoyed." 

John  Tower  feasted  on  life,  and  he 
left  little  for  death  to  scavenge.  But  he 
left  a  great  deal  for  us  to  ponder. 

One  of  his  proudest  moments  oc- 
curred when  he  took  the  oath  of  ofiice 
in  1961,  with  Lsmdon  Baines  Johnson  in 
the  chair,  and  his  father,  a  minister, 
giving  the  opening  prayer. 


A  copy  of  that  prayer  adorned  John's 
office  wall  for  24  years.  It  is  a  prayer 
for  each  of  us,  and  for  all  time; 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  give  Thee  thanks 
for  this  great  nation.  We  thank  Thee  for  our 
heritage,  for  those  intrepid  men  across  the 
years  who  have  given  their  lives  in  war  and 
in  peace  that  this  nation,  under  God.  may 
lead  the  races  of  men  out  of  the  lowlands  of 
despair  to  the  mountain  peaks  of  freedom. 
May  we  merit  the  love  and  respect  of  free 
people  everywhere  as  we  give  to  the  world 
spiritual  and  economic  leadership.  Bless,  we 
pray  Thee,  this  great  deliberative  body.  May 
the  decisions  here  made  bring  honor  to  our 
country  and  lasting  peace  to  our  world.  May 
each  member  of  this  body  feel  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  these  decisive  days. 
With  the  man  of  God.  may  we  remember 
"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people."  Give  us  faith  and 
courage  as  a  nation  to  face  up  to  the  need  of 
this  age  •  •  * 

Those  final  words,  which  began  a 
quarter  century  of  Senate  service, 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  the  man 
who  was  called  "the  Little  Giant"  from 
Texas.  "Give  us  faith  and  courage  as  a 
nation  to  face  up  to  the  need  of  this 
age." 

Tower  was  his  name,  and  for  me,  he 
did. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  GATT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  several  weeks,  the  Senate  will 
likely  vote  on  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  fast-track  trade  negotiating 
authority.  A  number  of  Senators  have 
announced  that  they  oppose  extension 
of  fast  track  because  they  are  con- 
cerned that  the  interests  of  American 
farmers  would  be  harmed  by  inter- 
national trade  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  pays  more 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  American 
farmers  than  do  I.  Agriculture  is  far 
and  away  the  major  industry  in  Mon- 
tana. More  than  half  of  the  jobs  in  my 
State  are — directly  or  indirectly — 
linked  to  agriculture.  I  have  repeatedly 
fought  to  protect  farmers  interests  in 
the  Agricultui^  Committee  and  here  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

But,  far  fix)m  being  cause  for  con- 
cern, international  trade  negotiations 
are  the  best  hope  for  maintaining  a 
strong  and  growing  farm  economy  in 
the  United  States. 

AGRICULTURE  IS  AN  EXPORT  mDUSTRY 

Mr.  President,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  agriculture  is  America's  No.  1  ex- 
port industry.  In  most  years,  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  the  world's  No.  1  agri- 
culture exporter.  Recently,  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  have  averaged  close  to 
$40  billion  per  year.  Further,  if  all  agri- 
cultural trade  barriers  were  eliminated 
worldwide,  U.S.  exports  would  rise  by 
S8  to  SIO  billion  annually. 

Already,  the  United  States  exports 
about  75  percent  of  its  wheat  crop  and 
40  percent  of  its  soybean  crop  as  well  as 
significant    quantities    of    rice,    beef. 
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com.  and  many  other  commodities.  Na- 
tionally, more  than  one  out  of  every 
three  cultivated  U.S.  acres  raises  crops 
for  export. 

Increasingly,  exports  have  a  direct 
impact  on  prices  of  U.S.  farm  commod- 
ities. As  this  chart  of  wheat  exports 
and  wheat  prices  illustrates,  good  ex- 
port markets  means  good  prices  for 
farmers.  Since  1965,  wheat  prices  have 
risen  and  fallen  with  exports.  And  this 
relationship  is  not  just  true  for  wheat. 
For  example,  economists  estimate  that 
beef  exports  to  Japan  have  raised  the 
price  of  the  average  American  steer  by 
$56.  Thus,  exports  work  to  restore  the 
strength  of  rural  America  while  hold- 
ing down  the  cost  of  the  farm  program 
by  keeping  prices  high. 

EUROPEAN  TRADE  BARRIERS 

Unfortunately,  not  all  news  is  good 
in  agriculture  export  markets.  A  num- 
ber of  countries,  including  the  EC, 
Japan,  and  Korea,  maintain  trade  bar- 
riers that  cut  deeply  into  United 
States  agricultural  exports. 

The  EC  is  probably  the  worst  of- 
fender. In  the  mid-1970's,  the  EC  was 
the  world's  largest  net  importer  of  ag- 
ricultural exports.  By  the  mid-1980's, 
the  EC  was  the  world's  largest  net  agri- 
cultural exporter— rivaling  the  United 
States.  The  EC  employed  a  web  of 
trade  barriers,  including  import  levies, 
export  subsidies,  and  domestic  sup- 
ports, to  complete  this  transformation. 

The  scope  of  the  EC  farm  program 
literally  dwarfs  that  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  in  1990  the  EC 
spent  about  $11  billion  on  export  sub- 
sidies alone.  The  United  States  spent 
only  $10.4  billion  to  fund  its  entire 
farm  program.  According  to  last  year's 
national  trade  estimate,  the  EC  farm 
program  contribute  $7  billion  to  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit  each  year. 

The  EC  farm  program  robs  American 
farmers  of  markets,  depresses  farm 
prices,  and  costs  U.S.  agriculture  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

THE  GATT  NEOOTIATIONS 

This  array  of  costly  agricultural 
trade  barriers  worldwide  led  the  United 
States  to  seek  international  trade  ne- 
gotiations to  eliminate  agricultural 
trade  barriers.  Starting  in  1986,  the 
United  States  and  its  trading  partners 
launched  a  major  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations under  the  auspices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— 
the  GATT.  A  major  objective  of  the 
round — known  as  the  Uruguay  round — 
Is  to  eliminate  agricultural  trade  bar- 
riers. 

I  applaud  the  administration  for 
launching  these  negotiations  and  I 
have  closely  followed  their  progress.  I 
have  not  agreed  with  every  decision 
the  administration  has  made  during 
this  period.  For  example,  I  believe  that 
the  administration  should  have  spent 
more  time  focusing  on  the  most  serious 
agricultural  trade  barrier— export  sub- 
sidies—and less  time  supporting  the  ab- 
stract principle  of  flree  trade.  But  fun- 


damensally     these     negotiations     are 
sound  and  worth  continuing. 

CONGRESSIONAL  OBJECTIONS 

iber  of  my  colleagues,  however, 
Ised  concerns  that  I  would  like 
6SS  briefly. 

some  have  argued  that  the 
Isparlty  between  the  U.S.  farm 
prograi^  and  the  EC  farm  program 
make  formula  cuts  unwise.  In  other 
words,  [they  are  concerned  that  a  75- 
percenti  cut  in  both  the  United  States 
and  th^  EC  farm  program  would  leave 
EC  fartners  better  off  because  they 
start  frbm  a  higher  base. 

This  I  valid  criticism.  However,  it  is 
a  critic  ism  of  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs, 1  ot  the  negotiations.  The  EC 
treasur  j  and  consumers  already  spends 
three  t(  i  five  times  as  much  as  the  U.S. 
support  ing  agriculture  and  the  dispar- 
ity is  g  owing. 

More(  iver,  the  United  States  has  cut 
Its  fam  program  by  55  percent  over  the 
last  4  3  ears  and  further  cuts  are  con- 
templated in  the  1990  farm  bill.  With- 
out Intjemational  trade  negotiations, 
the  di*)arlty  will  grow  worse.  Only 
trade  njgotlations  hold  out  the  prom- 
ise of  leveling  the  plasring  field  for 
Amerlc  m  farmers.  But  the  huge  size  of 
the  EC  8  farm  program  does  point  up 
the  nee  1  for  an  agreement  to  require 
very  diiep  cuts  In  agricultural  sub- 
sidies— jarticularly  export  subsidies. 

SecoE  a,  others  of  my  colleagues  have 
argued  that  some  farm  commodities, 
such  as  peanuts,  may  not  fair  well  if  all 
trade  tarrlers  were  eliminated.  Most 
farm  commodities,  including  soybeans, 
wheat,  com,  and  beef,  seem  likely  to 
benefit  from  free  trade.  But  some  com- 
modJtiep  may  exjjerlence  competitive 
problems.  I  don't  believe  these  con- 
cerns siould  stop  us  from  going  for- 
ward V  ith  trade  negotiations,  since 
most  0 '  the  agricultural  community 
stands  i  o  benefit.  But  I  do  support  Vny 
coUeagifes'  efforts  to  make  special  ar- 
rangements to  address  the  concerns  of 
produce  re  of  these  conmiodities. 

THE  BUDGET  AGREEMENT 

All  S<  nators  from  agriculture  States 
would  b  3  well  advised  to  support  exten- 
sion of  fast-track  negotiating  author- 
ity. As  [  have  argued  on  this  floor  pre- 
viously, without  fast-track  negotiating 
authoriiy,  no  trade  agreement  would 
likely  b  s  concluded. 

But  t(  rminatlng  the  fast  track  would 
have  aj  lother  less  obvious  impact  on 
Amerloin  agriculture.  In  last  year's 
budget ;  igreement.  we  included  a  provi- 
sion thit  required  the  Administration 
to  incrfase  agriculture  supports  if  an 
agrlculttural  trade  agreement  is  not 
reached.  Specifically,  if  by  June  30, 
1992,  the  United  States  has  not  entered 
Into  aQ  adequate  agricultural  trade 
agreement,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
take  a  inumber  of  steps,  including  in- 
creasing spending  on  export  programs 
by  $1  b:  111  on  and  extending  marketing 
loans  tp  all  major  commodities.  The 
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other  discretionary  steps,  but  the  in- 
crease in  fkrm  spending  is  mandatory. 

This  pro^  ision  puts  famrers  in  a  win- 
win  situat  on  regarding  the  Uruguay 
round.  Either  we  conclude  a  sound 
GATT  agreement  that  increases  agri- 
cultural exports  or  we  increase  farm 
program  beinefits  to  compensate.  Farm- 
ers Ijeneflt  either  way. 

In  fact,  the  only  way  that  farmers 
could  lose  Is  if  the  Congress  creates  a 
third  option  by  terminating  the  fast 
track.  If  the  Congress  disapproves  ex- 
tension of  fast-track  negotiating  au- 
thority, the  President  is  allowed  to 
waive  the  Inew  spending.  If  Congress 
gave  the  opening.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Office  pf  Management  and  Budget 
would  use  it  to  press  for  further  cuts  in 
the  farm  pipgram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  portion  of  last  year's 
budget  agiteement  be  printed  In  the 
Record  directly  following  my  state- 
ment. I 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ijt  is  so  ordered. 

(see  exhil^lt  1.) 

CONCLUSION 

US.  Mr.  President,  if  Amer- 

Iture  is  to  prosper  in  the 

we  must  expand  export 

e  U.S.  market  for  agrlcul- 

cts  is  not  likely  to  grow 

e   foreseeable   future,   but 

continues    to    In- 


products. 
gotiations 
port  an  exi 
tiating  aut 
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Secreta-y  is  also  directed  to  consider    quired  or  authorized  for  any  of  the  1963 


Mr.  BAUi 
lean  agric 
next  cent 
markets, 
tural  prod 
much   in 

farm    productivity 
crease  eachi  year. 

InevitablF,  this  means  we  will  need 
fewer  and  ^wer  farmers  each  year  un- 
less we  cai  find  new  markets  for  our 
agricultural  products. 

The  only  bourse  that  offers  a  brighter 
future  is  nutting  our  faith  in  inter- 
national t^ade  negotiations  to  open 
new  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
order  to  conduct  those  ne- 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
nslon  of  fast-track  nego- 
orlty. 

Exhibit  l 

8TMENT  OF  SUPPORT  LEVEIA 

(a)  Failtu»e  to  Enter  Into  Agreement— 
If  by  June  30.  1992,  the  United  States  does 
not  enter  intio  (within  the  context  of  section 
1102(a)  of  th4  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  [of  1988  (19  U.S.C.  2902))  an  agri- 
cultural trace  agreement  In  the  Urugruay 
Round  of  n^ultilateral  trade  negotiations 
under  the  Geperal  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  agricultural  acreage  limita- 
tion and  pripe  support  and  production  ad- 
justment pr<)prams  and  export  promotion 
levels  shall  l)e  reconsidered  and  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereafter  in 
this  section  Referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b),  as  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  Interests  of  American 
agricultural  producers  and  ensure  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  United  States 
agriculture. 

(b)  REQumi  D  Measures.- Pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  ip  order  to  protect  the  interests 

agricultural  producers  and  en- 
sure the  cdmpetltive  position  of  United 
States  agricu  Iture,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  is  authorized  to  waive  any  minimum 
level  for  any  acreage  limitation  program  re 
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througrh  1995  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  up- 
land cotton,  or  rice  established  under  section 
107B(e).  105B(e),  103B(e),  or  lOlB(e)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 301,  401,  501,  and  601  of  the  Food,  Agri- 
culture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of 
1990),  respectively; 

(2)  shall  increase  by  1.000.000,000  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  October  1,  1993.  and  ending 
September  30,  1995.  the  level  of  export  pro- 
motion programs  authorized  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Act  of  1978  (as  amended  by 
section  1531  of  the  Food.  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990),  in  addition 
to  any  amounts  otherwise  required  or  nnade 
available  under  such  programs;  and 

(3)  shall  permit  producers  to  repay  price 
support  loans  for  any  of  the  1993  through  1995 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  the  levels 
provided  under  sections  107B(a)(4)  and 
105B(a)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  re- 
sjwctlvely. 

(c)  Failure  of  agreement  To  Enter  Into 
Force.— If  by  June  30.  1993.  an  agricultural 
trade  agreement  under  the  Uruguay  Round 
of  multilateral  trade  negotiations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  has 
not  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States, 
agricultural  price  support  and  other  pro- 
grams and  export  promotion  levels  shall  be 
reconsidered  and  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (d),  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  such  action  is  appropriate 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  American  agricul- 
tural producers  and  ensure  the  international 
comiwtitiveness  of  United  States  agri- 
culture. 

(d)  Specific  Measures.— 

(1)  Measures  to  be  considered.— Pursuant 
to  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider— 

(A)  waiving  all  or  part  of  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title,  requiring  reductions  in  agricul- 
tural spending; 

(B)  increasing  the  level  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  programs  authorized  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978;  and 

(C)  permitting  producers  to  repay  price 
support  loans  for  any  of  the  1993  through  1995 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  the  levels 
provided  under  sections  107B(a)(4)  and 
105B(aK4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  AUTHORITY.- The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  implement  the  measures  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1).  This  authority  shall  be  in  addition  to. 
and  not  in  place  of.  any  other  authority 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(3)  Implementation.— If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines the  action  is  appropriate  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  shall  imple- 
ment measures  specified  In  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (1)  and  either  or  both  of  the 
measures  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (1). 

(e)  Limitation.— This  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  income  support  provided  to 
agricultural  producers  in  the  United  States. 

(f)  Termination.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
if  the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  failure  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  to 
enter  into  an  agricultural  trade  agreement 
In  the  Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  under  the  GATT  is  a  result  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  the  provisions  of  section 
151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191). 
or  essentially  similar  provisions,  not  apply- 
ing or  in  effect  not  applying  during  the  pe- 
riod ending  May  31,  1991  (or  during  the  period 
June  1.  1991,  through  May  31,  1993,  if  the  con- 


dition of  section  1103(bXlKBXi)  is  satisfied) 
to  implementing  bills  submitted  with  re- 
spect to  such  an  agreement  entered  into  dur- 
ing the  applicable  period  under  section 
1102(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1988  (19  U.S.C.  2902(b)). 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ft-om  Connecticut. 

tribute  to  former  senator  JOHN  TOWER  AND 
SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  their  expressions 
of  remorse  and  condolence  on  the  pass- 
ing of  Senators  John  Tower  and  John 
HEINZ. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilegre  of  serving 
in  this  Chamber  while  John  Tower  was 
a  Member.  I  knew  him  by  reputation 
and  I  followed  his  work.  I  simply  asso- 
ciate myself  with  those  who  have  spo- 
ken here  this  afternoon  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  his  leadership  in  this  Chamber, 
his  fearless  and  often  controversial  ad- 
vocacy of  a  strong  national  defense, 
which  is  part  of  the  reason  why  today 
we  see  the  Soviet  Union  in  collapse  and 
is  part  of  the  reason  why  in  the  last 
few  months  we  enjoyed  the  remarkable 
victory  we  did  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

John  Tower  was  a  brilliant  individual 
who  served  his  State  and  Nation  admi- 
rably, and,  while  in  the  course  of  that 
service,  one  who  speaks  his  mind  often 
becomes  controversial  and  has  detrac- 
tors as  well  as  supporters,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  history  will 
treat  the  services  of  John  Tower  very, 
very  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  an  honor  in 
these  last  2  years  to  serve  in  this 
Chamber  with  Senator  John  Heinz  and 
to  get  to  know  him.  Like  everyone 
here,  I  was  jolted,  unsettled,  shaken  by 
his  sudden  death.  I  served  with  him  on 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
where  he  was  a  persistent  and  tireless 
fighter  in  the  name  of  governmental  ef- 
ficiency, in  the  cause  of  a  Government 
that  serves  people  but  does  so  in  the 
least  wasteful  and  most  honorable  way 
possible. 

Tribute  has  been  paid  here  to  Sen- 
ator Hedjz'  advocacy  on  behalf  the  el- 
derly of  our  Nation.  That  is  so  true, 
and  the  record  speaks  for  itself.  Mr. 
President,  you  know  because  you 
worked  with  him  in  his  advocacy  of  a 
strong  and  fair  trade  policy  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  quite 
literally  protected  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  for  Americans  in  this  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  John  Heinz  did  not 
need  public  service.  He  could  have 
lived,  in  the  most  simple  terms,  a  very 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  life  with- 
out the  pressure,  the  travail,  the  de- 
mands of  public  life.  But  he  was,  in  a 
classic  sense  and  in  the  best  American 
traditions  of  public  service,  called  to 
serve  the  public,  and  he  did  so  honor- 
ably and  effectively,  and  all  of  us  here 
and  all  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 


and  this  Nation  owe  him  a  debt  and 
will  miss  him  dearly. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that, 
coming  from  Connecticut  and  particu- 
larly coming  from  New  Haven,  we  have 
a  special  sense  of  loss  at  John  Heinz' 
passing.  He  was  a  1960  graduate  of  Yale 
University  and  maintained  an  active 
and  generous  Interest  in  that  great  in- 
stitution. He  supported  it  generously, 
was  a  leading  patron  of  our  art  gallery, 
and  in  that  sense  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut, and  we  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  that  generosity  and  thank  him 
for  it. 

My  wife  and  I  join  with  all  those  here 
who  extend  symiMithy  to  his  wife  Te- 
resa and  to  their  children  and  fervently 
hope  that  they  truly  will  know  no  fur- 
ther sorrows. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
deep  grief  and  sadness  at  the  death  of 
our  colleague,  John  Heinz  and  to  ex- 
press my  most  heartfelt  sjrmpathies  to 
his  wife  and  his  children. 

I  was  a  relatively  recently  elected 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   having   been   elected   in 

1970.  when  John  Heinz  was  chosen  at  a 
sijecial  election  on  the  2d  of  November 

1971.  We  then  were  both  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1976.  So  I  served  to- 
gether with  John  Heinz  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  ever  since  1971,  virtually  the 
entire  time  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

Over  those  many  years  we  worked  to- 
gether on  many  issues.  We  served  to- 
gether on  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Conunittee,  and 
served  even  more  closely  together  as 
Members  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance  and  Monetary  Policy. 
When  the  Republicans  controlled  the 
Senate  firom  1981  to  1986  he  chaired  the 
subcommittee  and  I  served  as  ranking 
member.  When  the  Democrats  took 
over  control  of  the  Senate  in  1987  I 
chaired  the  subcommittee  and  he 
served  as  ranking  member. 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
from  1981  to  1986.  Senator  Heinz  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  leader  in  the  Senate 
on  such  issues  as  export  controls  on 
high  technology,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  export  promotion.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  he  was  a 
principal  author  of  the  International 
Lending  Supervision  Act  of  1983,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  reauthor- 
ization of  1985.  and  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank  Amendments  Act  of  1986. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  becoming  chair- 
man of  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee in  1987.  Senator  HEINZ 
served  then  as  the  ranking  member.  In 
that  Congress  the  International  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  produced  a  large 
portion  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988. 1  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  closely  with  Senator 
Heinz  in  crafting  a  major  revision  of 
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the  Export  Administration  Act,  signifi- 
cant new  measures  dealing  with  ex- 
change rate  policy  and  international 
debt,  as  well  as  the  export  promotion 
programs  of  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Taken  to- 
gether with  his  work  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Heinz  played  an 
exceptionally  large  role  in  the  passage 
of  that  major  piece  of  legislation. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  subcommit- 
tee again  undertook  a  major  revision  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  last  Octo- 
ber but  was  subsequently  pocket-ve- 
toed by  the  President.  Senator  Heinz 
again  played  a  critical  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation.  The  Senate  has 
passed  that  bill  again  this  year  and  it 
is  now  awaiting  action  in  the  House.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  can  com- 
plete action  on  that  legislation  and 
that  it  will  be  signed  into  law. 

The  final  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
Senator  Heinz.  It  might  be  fairly  said 
that  over  the  past  decade  no  Member  of 
Congress  played  a  larger  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  export  control  policy 
than  Senator  Heinz.  He  brought  to  this 
difficult  and  complex  issue  a  balanced 
perspective  that  sought  to  weigh  the 
need  of  U.S.  exporters  to  compete  in 
international  markets  against  the  gen- 
uine U.S.  security  interest  in  control- 
ling the  export  of  sensitive  technology. 
The  depth  of  his  interest  in  the  issue  is 
reflected  in  the  book  he  just  published 
in  March  of  this  year  on  the  U.S.  ex- 
port control  system  entitled  "U.S. 
Strategic  Trade:  An  Export  Control 
System  For  The  1990's." 

Mr.  President,  John  Heinz'  commit- 
ment to  serving  the  Nation  was  ex- 
traordinary. It  was  felt  very  deeply.  I 
can  remember  on  many  occasions 
working  into  the  late  hours  of  the 
evening  with  him  on  difficult  and  com- 
plex matters  which  might  not  be  the 
headline  Issues  of  the  day  but  were  im- 
portant to  our  national  interest. 

Often  a  legislator  accomplishes  a 
great  deal  of  his  contribution  in  han- 
dling issues  of  that  sort.  John  Heinz 
was  very  good  at  it.  I  can  remember 
working  with  him  on  housing  legisla- 
tion, securities  legislation,  on  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  on  ex- 
port policy,  on  which  he  was  a  recog- 
nised expert.  To  think  of  someone  at  52 
years  of  age— John  Heinz  would  have 
been  53  this  October— with  literally 
years  yet  ahead  of  him  to  serve  his 
State  and  to  serve  his  Nation,  taken 
trom  us  in  this  tragic  way  cannot  help 
but  bring  us  all  up  short  in  terms  of  re- 
alizing how  much  our  fate  is  beyond 
our  control. 

I  listened  carefully  to  John  Heinz' 
colleague  f^m  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Spbcter,  who  spoke  earlier  of  Senator 
Hbinz  setting  an  example  for  yoimg 
people  to  follow.  I  think  he  did  that 
here  in  the  Senate.  He  was  favored  by 
circumstance  and  he  recognized  in  the 


very  filiest  sense  an  accompanying  re- 
sponsibility. He  delivered  on  that  re- 
sponsibility in  his  tenure,  first  in  the 
House  ^f  Representatives  and  then  here 
in  the  JLJ.S.  Senate.  He  carried  out  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office  with  un- 
commop  vigor  and  dedication.  He  was 
an  exti  aordinarily  able  Member  of  this 
body.  I  hope  his  family  finds  comfort  in 
the  co:  itributions  he  made.  Certainly 
those  )f  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  i  ith  him  will  always  remember 
his  lea<  ership,  and  his  commitment.  He 
will  be  deeply  and  sorely  missed  in  this 
body. 

As  oiie  who  was  privileged  to  serve 
with  J(  (HN  Heinz  throughout  his  entire 
career  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  extend  my  very  deepest  and 
heartfe  It  sympathies  to  his  wife  Teresa 
and  to  lis  three  sons. 


Mr. 


JOHN  TOWER 

3PECTER.    Mr.    President, 


were  a  1  reeling  from  the  tragic  air- 


plane 
Heinz 


:rash   involving   Senator   John 
ast  Wednesday,   April  4,  when 
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the  veiy  next  day,  April  5,  the  news 
media  brought  a  report  of  the  tragic 
death  )f  former  Senator  John  Tower 
and  hi$  daughter  and  21  others  in  a 
plane  c^ash  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

I  had  long  admired  Senator  Tower  be- 
fore CO  ning  to  this  body.  While  here,  I 
had  th<  distinct  honor  of  working  with 
Senato"  Tower  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
found  liim  to  be  brilliant  and  decisive, 
tenacicus,  always  impeccably  dressed, 
an  ext -aordinary  individual  in  every 
sense  o '  the  word. 

Sena  or  Tower  did  much  to  aid  in  the 
rearmiig  of  America  in  the  1980's. 
which  :  think  was  instrumental  in  our 
tremen  lous  victory  in  the  gulf.  I  think 
it  was  nstrumental  in  leading  to  arms 
reductiDn  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  INF,  and  the  significant 
progress  made  on  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

His  Contribution  to  the  Senate,  to 
the  Coi  igress,  and  to  America  has  been 
very  pi  ofound  indeed.  I  remember  well 
dealing  with  John  Tower  as  a  striking, 
tough  opponent.  When  anyone  articu- 
lated a  view  that  disagreed  with  one  of 
Senatof  Tower's  positions,  a  battle 
royal  Was  on.  I  recall  in  the  spring  of 
1982  offering  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution for  a  summit  meeting  between 
President  Reagan  and  the  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  that  was  something  which  was 
within  I  the  purview  of  the  Senate  and 
sometoing  which  ought  to  be  done.  It 
followad  one  of  President  Reagan's  fa- 
mous Saturday  radio  addresses  where 
he  tallied  about  the  need  for  prepared- 
ness a|id  great  military  strength.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  summit  meeting  would 
be  a  g^od  idea.  Given  the  Senate's  re- 
sponsibilities on  ratification  of  treaties 
and  re  iponsibilities  for  foreign  affairs 
genera  ly.  it  would  be  a  good  proposal 
to  offe:  . 

I  had  no  idea  of  the  texture  of  the  re- 
sistan(  e  which  would  be  encountered 
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from  my  colleague.  Senator  John 
Tower.  We  have  Tuesday  caucuses  with 
the  parties,  as  all  Senators  know,  and 
Senator  Tower  made  a  point  to  bring 
the  matter  up  at  one  of  those  caucuses. 
It  got  the  issue  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion—ther^  are  a  lot  more  people  at 
caucuses  tian  are  present  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  a1  any  given  moment. 

It  was  a  very  fascinating  experience 
to  be  on  tl  le  other  side  of  a  controver- 
sial issue  1  rom  Senator  Tower— always 
fair,  alwayrs  direct,  not  necessarily 
gentle,  but  always  appropriate.  It  was 
a  real  expe  rience  to  work  with  him. 

I  recall  snother  occasion  where  later 
one  night  tie  had  an  item  which  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  floor  under  the 
black  box  category,  something  that 
very  seldoin  occurs  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I,  among  ethers,  was  interested  in  the 
details.  I  recall  going  back  into  the 
cloakroom  sitting  with  Senator  Tower 
for  a  protracted  period  of  time  as  I 
heard  his  views  on  governmental  se- 
crecy and  ;he  importance  of  black  box 
or  the  importance  of  nondisclosure.  It 
was  quite  a  fascinating  discussion 
which  occurred  that  night  in  the  Sen- 
ate cloakroom.  We  did  not  all  agree 
when  the  <liscussion  was  ended,  but  it 
was  always  sl  remarkable  experience  to 
deal  with  Senator  Tower  on  a  govern- 
mental issi  le. 

There  w)is  always  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  hi  s  thorough  understanding  of 
every  issu*  and  a  very  profound  appre- 
ciation of  jublic  policy  concerns,  espe- 
cially the  complexities  of  national  se- 
curity and  defense  issues. 

I  recall  lis  departure  from  the  Sen- 
ate when  luite  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues stood  and  complimented  Sen- 
ator Tower.  I  recall  even  better  the 
bruising  c(  nflrmation  battle  which  oc- 
curred in  this  Chamber  in  early  1989, 
and  I  knov  that  this  body  mourns  for 
him  deeply  at  this  point.  There  is  cer- 
tainly unaiiimity  in  the  Senate  today 
on  his  outstanding  contribution  to  this 
body  to  ou '  country. 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  '  Vermont. 

Ft  IVILEOE  TO  SERVE  WTTH 

Mr.  LEA  EIY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
speaking  en  both  of  our  departed  col- 
leagues with  whom  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and^  privilege  to  serve,  both  Sen- 
ator Heinz  and  Senator  Tower. 

DEA1 H  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  GrOFE.  Mr.  President,  elsewhere 
in  the  Reo  )RD  of  our  proceedings  today 
I  will  speik  at  length  on  my  friend 
John  Hein;  ;.  I  would  like  to  say  on  this 
occasion  qow  deeply  grieved  I  am  at 
this  untimely  death. 

I  have  listened  to  many  thoughtful 
statements  this  afternoon.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  express  my  condolences 
to  Teresa  Heinz,  to  their  three  chil- 
dren, to  tie  entire  Heinz  family,  and 
acknowledge  sincerely  and  in  a  heart- 
felt way  ^<rhat  a  special  friend  John 
Heinz  was  to  us  all.  Having  had  the  op- 
portunity ;o  work  closely  with  him  on 
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a  number  of  issues,  especially  environ- 
mental issues  affecting  the  global  envi- 
ronment— one  of  John's  many  passions 
and  one  to  which  he  brought  a  special 
intensity  of  interest,  a  special  energy 
and  dedication — I  can  merely  under- 
score what  so  many  others  have  al- 
ready said.  This  was  an  extraordinary 
man  who  brought  his  heart,  his  energy, 
his  intelligence,  and  drive  to  public 
service  in  ways  that  only  he  could.  I 
admired  him  greatly.  I  enjoyed  him  as 
a  fHend.  I  appreciated  what  he  stood 
for  as  a  person. 

Like  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  will  truly 
miss  him.  It  is  a  cliche  but  let  me  say 
it  anyway.  Words  are  inadequate  in 
every  respect  to  express  what  we  are 
all  feeling  about  the  death  of  John 
Heinz. 

Mr.  President,  my  heart  goes  out  to 
his  family. 

DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  or  serve  with  former  Senator 
John  Tower,  I  did  have  an  opportunity 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  serve  on  the  Arms  Control 
Observer  group  at  a  time  when  Senator 
Tower  was  our  chief  negotiator  in  Ge- 
neva. I  developed  a  great  respect  for  his 
efforts  in  that  project  and  that  endeav- 
or. 

My  sympathy  and  condolences  are 
extended  to  his  family,  and  I  join  the 
comments  of  so  many  others  in  ac- 
knowledging with  sadness  his  untimely 
death. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  HARJCm.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  great  sadness  to  remember 
an  exemplary  Member  of  this  body,  a 
proud  Pennsylvania!!,  and  a  great 
American — Senator  John  Heinz.  John 
Heinz  was  a  Senator  who  fought  not 
only  for  the  issues  he  believed  in  but 
for  the  region  of  the  Nation  he  proudly 
represented.  His  loss  is  a  loss  to  this 
body,  to  his  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 

John  was  the  cochalr  of  the  North- 
east-Midwest Coalition  In  the  Senate, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  in  that 
organization  with  him.  John  was 
strongly  dedicated  to  the  Rust  Belt.  He 
worked  tirelessly  on  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  that  area. 
Because  the  Com  Belt  experiences 
some  of  the  same  problems  as  the  Rust 
Belt,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  John  on  several  matters  of 
shared  importance  to  both  of  our  re- 
gions. 

For  example,  last  Congress  Senator 
Heinz  and  I  coauthored  legislation 
tightening  up  on  the  federally  sub- 
sidized irrigation  program,  a  program 
which  currently  punishes  areas  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  like  ours. 
Through  this  and  other  efforts,  I 
gained  a  strong  appreciation  and  admi- 
ration for  the  time  and  work  that  Sen- 
ator Heinz  spent  on  the  regional  con- 
cerns of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 


Personally,  John  Heinz  was  friendly 
and  accessible.  Though  his  background 
was  one  of  wealth  and  privilege,  he  had 
the  ability  to  reach  beyond  his  social 
class.  He  worked  hard  for  the  many 
working  people  of  his  State. 

John  Heinz  also  had  an  Iowa  connec- 
tion—his mother  was  bom  in  Cedar 
Rapids  and  his  Iowa  ancestry  on  his 
mother's  side  went  back  a  few  genera- 
tions. He  reminded  me  of  his  Iowa  ties 
on  several  occasions  over  the  years.  I 
know  countless  lowans  join  the  Nation 
in  mourning  John's  loss. 

Mr.  President,  my  sincere  and  heart- 
felt S5rmpathies  go  out  to  Mrs.  Heinz 
and  her  children,  to  his  family,  staff, 
fMends,  and  supporters.  My  thoughts 
are  with  those  closest  to  John  during 
this  difficult  time. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  mention  that  I 
am  especially  moved  that  Senator 
Hedjz'  family  has  asked  memorial  con- 
tributions be  directed  In  part  for  the 
promotion  of  programs  addressing  In- 
fant and  child  health.  Through  this  ef- 
fort— and  through  memorial  donations 
toward  saving  the  Amazonian 
rainforest— John's  family  has  assured 
that  In  saluting  his  memory  we  will  be 
helping  to  secure  our  world's  future. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HEINZ 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  our  own,  to  the  late  Senator 
John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  all 
saddened  by  his  untimely  death. 

I  only  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  John  a  short  time.  However,  dur- 
ing that  time  I  was  struck  by  his  dili- 
gence and  hard  work.  He  served  this 
body  with  dedication  and  commitment. 

Everyone  who  knew  John  was  en- 
riched by  their  association  with  him. 
With  a  hands-on  style,  he  fought  hard 
for  and  enthusiastically  devoted  him- 
self to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  was  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  a  visionary.  He  further  touched  the 
lives  of  others  by  his  commitment  to 
many  philanthropic  organizations.  A 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  15  years, 
he  leaves  lasting  and  significant  con- 
tributions to  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  extend  my  deepest  ssrmpathy  to  his 
wife  Teresa,  his  three  children,  Henry 
John  rv,  Andre,  and  Christopher;  and 
to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

Admired  and  loved  by  family,  friends, 
and  colleagues,  all  of  us  will  miss  this 
dynamic  man. 

JOHN  GOODWIN  TOWER 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
sudden,  accidental  deaths  of  a  col- 
league and  a  former  coUea^rue  remind 
us  that  fate  can  sometimes  be  quite 
cruel.  The  shock  and  sadness  we  feel 
are  magnified  by  memories  of  long 
ftiendshipe  and  recent  encounters. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  the  life 
John  Tower  lived  and  the  public  serv- 
ice he  gave,  not  the  tragedy  which  took 
his  life  and  that  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
ian. 


For  14  years  we  served  together  in 
this  body,  representing  the  people  of 
Texas.  We  came  from  different  parties 
and  had  different  voting  recordB,  but 
we  worked  together  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  grew  over  the  years.  Es- 
pecially on  Issues  important  to  our 
State,  we  had  an  excellent  working  re- 
lationship. 

When  John  Tower  was  first  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1961,  he  told  a  newspaper 
reporter  that  he  intended  to  remain  In 
that  seat  "as  long  as  the  people  of 
Texas  will  have  me."  Elected  as  a  Re- 
publican, at  age  35,  to  a  seat  that  was 
originally  held  by  Sam  Houston,  John 
Tower  seemed  to  face  long  odds  of  even 
being  reelected,  much  less  serving  four 
terms.  But  John  Tower  proved  the 
skeptics  and  critics  wrong,  and  not  for 
the  last  time. 

As  a  member  and  later  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
he  demonstrated  time  and  again  his 
commitment  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, second  to  none.  He  developed  an 
expertise  which  was  widely  recognized 
and  built  a  record  of  achievements  in 
the  early  1980's  which  helped  permit 
our  subsequent  military  successes  in 
Panama  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

He  was  a  patriot  to  the  core  of  his 
being.  In  World  War  H,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  at  the  age  of  17  and  served 
throughout  the  war  on  a  gunboat  in  the 
Pacific.  Ever  the  Texan,  pictures  of 
him  from  that  time  plainly  show  cow- 
boy boots  peeking  out  from  under  his 
naval  uniform. 

After  the  war.  John  remained  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  worked  his  way  up 
the  enlisted  ranks.  When  he  retired 
flrom  the  Senate,  he  was  the  only  ac- 
tive enlisted  reservist  in  the  Congress. 
He  brought  to  this  body  his  keen  un- 
derstanding of  and  appreciation  for  the 
problems  facing  enlisted  personnel  in 
our  Armed  Forces. 

After  leaving  the  Senate,  he  re- 
mained in  public  service  as  our  chief 
negotiator  on  strategic  nuclear  arma- 
ments. And  when  the  Iran-Contra  scan- 
dal was  uncovered,  it  was  John  Tower 
who  headed  the  special  review  board 
that  told  President  Reagan,  and  the 
rest  of  us,  just  how  we  got  into  that 
mess,  and  how  we  could  avoid  similar 
problems  in  the  future. 

John  Tower  failed  to  win  a  final  vic- 
tory, however,  when  he  was  denied  con- 
firmation as  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  new  Bush  administration.  I  sup- 
ported John  because  I  knew  him  well, 
and  recognized  his  extraordinary  quali- 
fications for  that  post,  and  because  I 
could  not  square  the  man  I  had  worked 
with  so  closely  with  the  negative  re- 
ports which  surfaced  about  him. 

That  was  a  painfuf  period  for  him, 
and  for  us  as  an  institution.  But  John 
Tower  moved  on  and  undertook  new 
challenges— until  last  Friday's  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  remember 
and  honor  him  for  his  long  record  of 
service  and  his  devotion  to  our  Nation. 
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Let  us  remember  his  keen  mind  and 
hard  work.  Let  us  praise  his  unwaver- 
ing patriotism  and  his  achievements  in 
strengthening  our  defense  posture.  And 
as  we  recall  his  combativeness.  let  us 
acknowledge  that  he  always  put  our 
country  first. 

JOBNHEDiZ 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  tragic 
and  untimely  death  of  our  colleague 
from  Pezmsylvania,  Senator  John 
Heinz. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  when  I 
say  that  John  will  be  sorely  missed. 
not  just  by  those  of  us  who  knew  him, 
but  by  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
benefited  Crom  his  years  of  work  here 
in  the  Congress.  He  had  done  much,  but 
he  had  much  yet  that  he  wanted  to  do. 

During  the  last  few  months  alone 
John  was  deeply  involved  in  many  of 
the  most  difficult  issues  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  where  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  for  the 
past  12  years:  He  was  vigorously  pro- 
tecting the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
from  misuse  in  the  budget  accounting 
process  by  working  with  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN  and  others  to  establish  the 
famed  "firewall." 

He  showed  his  concern  for  those  with 
severe  health  problems,  for  example 
through  his  efforts  to  extend  home  care 
to  the  most  frail  of  dialysis  patients. 

And,  of  course,  his  role  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Aging  Committee  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Pepper  Commission 
vividly  demonstrated  the  intensity  of 
his  commitment  to  quality  health  care 
for  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  their 
families. 

Today  we  moved  forward  with  our 
work  on  health  issues  in  the  Finance 
Conamittee,  thinking  often  of  John  as 
we  will  in  the  days  and  years  to  come. 
I  think  he  would  be  pleased  that  we  are 
launching  a  series  of  hearings  on  one  of 
the  most  challenging  problems  facing 
the  American  people  and  their  elected 
otricials— access  to  affordable  health 
care  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
lack  Insurance  coverage.  It  was  an 
issue  in  which  he  had  invested  himself. 

His  compassion  was  also  visible  in  his 
handling  of  trade  matters.  When  the 
Finance  Committee  was  working  on 
the  1968  Trade  Act,  in  which  he  played 
a  major  role,  we  invited  then-Secretary 
of  Commerce  Baldrige  to  talk  with  us 
about  possible  changes  in  the  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  laws. 
During  that  meeting.  John  showed  an 
extraordinary  mastery  of  the  details 
and  the  legal  complexities.  But  he  did 
not  see  these  trade  issues  just  in  terms 
of  statistics  and<theories.  He  was  driv- 
en by  their  effect  on  real  people  and 
their  daily  lives.  In  the  same  vein,  he 
was  one  of  the  strongest  supi>orters  of 
the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit.  He  was  a 
good  friend  and  an  able  Senator.  We 
will  ml88  him. 


D  HONOR  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  I  ;ONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  ,0  express  my  deep  sorrow  at 
last  w«  ek's  horrible  tragedy  that  took 
fi-om  u  s  a  valued  friend  and  colleague, 
Senato'  John  Hedjz.  I  wish  to  express 
my  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  family, 
friendsi  and  staff  for  their  heartache 
caused  jby  his  untimely  death. 

resident.  John  HEmz  was  a  hard 
energetic  and  effective  Sen- 
rith   an   acute   sense    of  public 
fe  fought  vigorously  for  his  con- 
in    Pennsylvania,    and    for 
sues  and  ideas  in  which  he  be- 
lieved Strongly. 

John  Heinz  will  be  remembered  by 
all  of  IS  for  many  reasons.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  and  Banking  Com- 
mitteei ,  he  concentrated  on  halting 
unfair  foreign  trading  practices  and 
strengi  hening  the  competitive  position 
of  Ame  rtcan  industry.  He  made  numer- 
ous coi  itributions  as  a  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
And  h(  had  many  exceptional  accom- 
plishments on  the  Special  Committee 
on  Agrli  ig. 

I,  foi  one,  will  recall  his  hard  work 
on  beh(  .If  of  the  elderly  in  this  country. 
Althou  rh  he  chaired  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  before  I  came  to  this 
body,  I  came  to  respect  his  work  as  the 
highest  ranking  Republican  member  of 
that  c(  mmittee.  And  I  have  grown  to 
appreciate  his  many  contributions  as 
the  cor  imittee's  chairman. 

Durii  g  the  early  1980's  when  many 
sought  to  deregulate  the  nursing  home 
industiy,  John  Heinz  refused  to  jump 
on  th !  bandwagon.  He  fought  to 
achlev(  a  bipartisan  compromise  that 
not  onl  y  retained  nursing  home  regula- 
tion, bi  It  also  insured  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  care  that  those  who 
reside  n  nursing  homes  can  expect  to 
receive 

John  Heinz  was  a  principal  mover  in 
the  ref  )rms  that  helped  repair  the  fis- 
cal condition  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  ft  inds.  Not  only  was  he  a  member 
of  the  ^4ational  Conunission  on  Social 
Securil  y  Reform,  but  he  played  a  lead 
role  iiT  pushing  the  legislation  pro- 
duced l$y  the  Commission  through  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference! committee  in  1983.  This  was  a 
contribution  of  monumental  impor- 
tance t  D  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
already  receive  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, aiid  the  additional  millions  who 
expect  one  day  to  draw  Social  Security 
pa3rmei  its. 

He  aJso  wrote  legislation  that 
prompted  Medicare  peer  review  organi- 
zations to  evaltiate  more  home-based 
and  nutsing  home  care.  He  documented 
ft-aud  and  abuse  in  the  medical  device 
industxy.  And  he  successfully  fought  to 
eliminate  mandatory  retirement  in 
most  professions. 

John!  Heinz  played  a  major  role  in 
forcing  this  country  to  recognize  that 
an  intividual's  productive  capacity 
does  not  suddenly  disappear  upon  turn- 
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ing  age  65.  Because  of  his  efforts,  many 
older  Americans  are  making  produc- 
tive contiibutions  in  today's  work 
force,  rathisr  than  being  forced  to  retire 
before  thej  are  ready. 

John  Hei  nz  was  a  strong  and  influen- 
tial voice  for  older  Americans.  He 
made  more  contributions  to  their  well 
being  thar  I  can  describe  here  today. 
And  I  am  certain  he  would  have  been 
an  importi,nt  contributor  in  many  de- 
bates yet  1 3  come,  including  the  debate 
that  this  SJenate  must  have  about  long- 
term  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  miss  John 
Heinz.  Buti  the  Senate  is  a  better  place 
for  his  having  served  here,  and  I  am 
proud  to  nave  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  witW  him.  It  is  a  terrible  irony 
that  a  man  whose  public  service  em- 
phasized the  quality  of  life  for  senior 
citizens  should  die  so  young. 

I  yield  tqe  floor. 

IIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  DeC^NCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  trilfute  to  the  memory  of  John 
Heinz,  a  ccjlleague  and  a  friend.  As  Sen- 
ator Dole  has  pointed  out,  here  was  a 
man  who  Had  the  world  at  his  disposal, 
yet  he  chose  to  spend  his  life  helping 
others.        I 

John  Hei  nz  was  a  man  who  never  lost 
an  election,  and  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion are  better  for  the  20  years  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  have  served  with  John  in  the 
Senate.  I  b  now  that  he  loved  this  insti- 
tution, he  respected  its  traditions,  and 
he  left  thife  body  stronger,  and  richer, 
as  a  resultjof  his  service. 

John  H^z  was  never  complacent, 
and  always  compassionate.  I  had  the 
privilege  qf  serving  with  him  on  the 
Helsinki  Commission  and  the  Aging 
Commissicp.  In  his  tribute.  Senator 
Dole  pointed  out  that  John  Heinz' 
death  occurred  close  to  Philadelphia, 
the  birthplace  of  democracy.  I  can  say 
from  my  work  with  him  on  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  that  Senator  Heinz 
was  committed  not  only  to  the  concept 
of  democracy  as  we  know  it  in  this 
country,  but  also  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  individual  freedoms 
throughout  the  world. 

John's  dedication  to  the  elderly  was 
legion.  Wherever  there  was  a  fight  for 
better  health  care  for  the  elderly  or  for 
greater  ijetirement  benefits,  JOHN 
Heinz  was  an  the  thick  of  battle.  Other 
colleagues  have  enumerated  Senator 
Heinz'  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  elderly: 
his  actions  in  combatting  age  discrimi- 
nation; hia  championship  of  legislation 
against  mandatory  retirement;  his 
fight  against  nursing  home  abuse:  his 
yeoman's  contribution  to  shoring  up 
the  Social  Security  financing  system 
in  1983;  ani  I  his  efforts  thereafter  to  re- 
move Socid  Security  trust  funds  fi-om 
deficit  reduction  calculations.  On  the 
day  after  lis  untimely  death.  Senator 
Heinz  was  to  have  held  a  field  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Special  Conmiittee  on 
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Aging  on  Medicare  and  telephone  mar- 
keting scams  targeted  against  the  el- 
derly. Until  the  day  he  died,  John 
Heinz  was  a  protector  and  defender  of 
those,  who  Hubert  Humphrey  has  said, 
are  "in  the  twilight  of  life." 

"One  man  of  courage,"  Andrew  Jack- 
son once  said,  "makes  a  majority."  For 
those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  John  Heinz  fiercely  defending  a 
position,  we  know  that  he  was  a  man 
not  only  of  conviction,  but  of  courage. 
Ten  years  ago  when  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration tried  to  classify  ketchup  and 
pickle  relish  as  vegetables  in  school 
lunches,  John  stood  up  to  that  Injus- 
tice. "This  is  one  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous regulations  I  ever  heard  of."  he 
said,  "and  I  suppose  I  need  not  add  that 
I  know  something  about  ketchup  and 
relish."  John  Heinz  would  confront  his 
own  party,  if  the  cause  was  just. 

"I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how— the 
very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep 
doing  so  until  the  end."  The  words 
were  Abraham  Lincoln's.  Lincoln  lived 
those  words,  and  so  did  John  Heinz.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  Senator  Heinz'  wife  and  his 
three  sons.  John's  devotion  to  his  fam- 
ily was  the  most  Important  commit- 
ment in  his  life.  All  of  us  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  and  serve  with 
him  are  richer  for  that  experience. 

A  VALUED  FRIEND  AND  COLLEAGUE 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  sorrow  at 
last  week's  horrible  tragedy  that  took 
from  us  a  valued  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  John  Heinz.  I  wish  to  express 
my  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  family 
and  friends  and  his  staff  for  their 
heartaches  caused  by  his  vmtimely 
death. 

Mr.  President,  John  Heinz  was  a 
hard-working,  energetic,  and  effective 
Senator  with  an  acute  sense  of  public 
duty.  He  fought  vigorously  for  his  con- 
stituents in  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
many  issues  and  ideas  in  which  he  be- 
lieved strongly. 

John  Heinz  will  be  remembered  by 
all  of  us  for  many  reasons.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  and  Banking  Com- 
mittees, he  concentrated  on  halting 
unfair  foreign  trading  practices  and 
strengthening  the  competitive  position 
of  American  industry.  He  made  numer- 
ous contributions  as  a  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
and  he  had  many  exceptional  accom- 
plishments on  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  recall  his 
hard  work  on  behalf  of  the  elderly  in 
this  country.  Although  he  chaired  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  before  I 
came  to  this  body,  I  came  to  respect 
his  work  as  the  highest  Republican  on 
that  panel.  I  have  grown  to  appreciate 
his  many  contributions  as  the  commit- 
tee's chairman. 

During  the  early  1980'b  when  many 
sought  to  deregulate  the  nursing  home 
industry,  John  Heinz  refused  to  jump 


on  the  bandwagon.  He  fought  to 
achieve  a  bipartisan  compromise  that 
not  only  retained  nursing  home  regula- 
tion, but  also  ensured  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  care  for  those  who  re- 
side in  nursing  homes. 

John  Heinz  was  a  principal  mover  in 
the  reforms  that  helped  repair  the  fis- 
cal condition  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  Not  only  was  he  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform,  but  he  played  a  lead 
role  in  pushing  the  legislation  pro- 
duced by  the  Commission  through  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  in  1983.  This  was  a 
contribution  of  monumental  impor- 
tance to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
already  receive  Social  Security  bene- 
fits and  the  additional  millions  who  ex- 
pect one  day  to  draw  Social  Security 
payments. 

Senator  Heinz  also  wrote  legislation 
that  prompted  medicare  peer  review 
organizations  to  evaluate  more  home- 
based  and  nursing  home  care.  He  docu- 
mented fraud  and  abuse  in  the  medical 
device  industry,  and  he  successfully 
fought  to  eliminate  mandatory  retire- 
ment in  most  professions. 

John  Heinz  played  a  major  role  in 
forcing  this  country  to  recognize  that 
an  individuars  productive  capacity 
does  not  suddenly  disappear  upon  turn- 
ing age  65.  Because  of  his  efforts,  many 
older  Americans  are  making  produc- 
tive contributions  in  today's  work 
force,  rather  than  being  forced  to  retire 
before  they  are  ready. 

John  Heinz  was  a  strong  and  influen- 
tial voice  for  older  Americans.  He 
made  more  contributions  to  their  well- 
being  than  I  can  describe  here  today. 
And  I  am  certain  he  would  have  been 
an  important  contributor  in  many  de- 
bates yet  to  come,  including  the  debate 
that  this  Senate  must  have  about  long- 
term  health  care. 

Mr.  P>resident.  I  will  miss  John 
Heinz,  but  the  Senate  is  a  better  place 
for  his  having  served  here,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him.  It  is  a  terrible  irony 
that  a  man  whose  public  service  em- 
phasized the  quality  of  life  for  senior 
citizens  should  die  so  young. 

Mr.  President.  I.  again,  want  to  ex- 
tend the  condolences  not  only  of  my- 
self but  of  my  family  to  the  family  of 
John  Heinz.  It  is  even  more  difficult 
when  someone  dies  under  such  tragic 
circumstances,  and  we  will  miss  Sen- 
ator John  Heinz  in  this  body. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 

THE  LOSS  OF  A  FRIEND 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  address  myself  to  the  loss  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  John  Heinz. 
John  Heinz  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate  4 
days  after  I  did.  He  came— I  think  it 
was  something  like  January  3,  1977.  I 


had  only  known  the  name  Heinz  before 
that,  as  so  many  of  us  have  in  this 
coimtry.  It  is  a  well-known  family 
name. 

I  got  a  chance  to  know  this  man  and 
to  know  his  wife,  Teresa,  and  to  know 
his  boys.  They  live  somewhat  close  to 
us.  We  spent  some  time  exchanging 
family  visits.  I  must  say  that  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  John  Heinz  was  a 
class  act.  We  worked  together  on  a 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation,  he 
came  from  Pennsylvania,  I  from  Ohio. 
We  shared  mutual  concerns  about 
many  of  the  workers  who  came  from 
his  State  and  mine:  steel  workers,  coal 
workers. 

I  also  found  that  John  was  the  kind 
of  person  with  whom  you  could  work, 
with  whom  you  could  level.  There  were 
not  any  games  you  had  to  play  with 
JOHN.  You  just  had  to  tell  him  where 
you  were  and  what  was  on  your  mind, 
and  you  would  get  an  answer  from  him 
as  to  what  he  felt  and  whether  he  could 
be  with  you  or  against  you.  We  did  not 
always  agree,  but  never  was  there  an 
occasion  in  which  our  disagreement 
was  disagreeable. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  person  with 
whom  I  have  served  in  the  Senate  for 
whom  I  had  more  respect.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  i;«spect  went  to  a  length 
that  I  do  not  think  has  been  reached  by 
any  other  Member  of  this  body. 

Though  John  was  from  a  different  po- 
litical party  than  I.  I  urged  him  at  one 
point  to  enter  the  Presidential  sweep- 
stakes, and  I  told  him  that  I  would 
bring  him  in  contact,  and  I  did  bring 
him  in  contact,  with  one  of  most  pres- 
tigious names  in  all  of  Ohio's  history,  a 
member  of  the  other  party  whom  I  felt 
would  be  on  the  same  wavelength.  John 
Heinz  had  the  capacity  and  the  ability 
and  the  quality  and  the  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  and  woman  to  lead  this 
country  not  only  as  a  U.S.  Senator  but 
from  the  President's  o^ice  as  well,  and 
I  made  no  bones  about  urging  him  to 
do  that.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I  as  a 
Democrat  would  have  supported  him, 
but  I  just  believe  that  this  Nation  is 
served  best  if  the  best  of  both  parties 
are  offered  to  people  as  candidates,  and 
I  thought  he  represented  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  of  the  opposite 
party.- 

He  worked  bard  at  the  issues  in 
which  he  believed.  He  fought  hard  for 
them.  He  was  an  able  advocate.  He  was 
an  able  adversary  when  we  were  on  op- 
posite sides  of  an  issue.  But  he  was 
never  anything  less  than  a  gentleman. 
There  were  many  times  when  I  wished 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  party 
to  which  I  belong,  because  I  think  that 
there  are  few  among  us  who  stand  out 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 
John  Heinz  was  that  kind  of  a  Senator. 

The  Senate  has  lost  an  able  col- 
league. The  Nation  has  lost  a  tremen- 
dous leader.  And  that  wonderful  wife  of 
his,  Teresa,  and  their  three  boys,  have 
lost  so  much.  When  we  first  learned  of 
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tal8  death,  a  tragic  one,  an  unbelievable 
kind  of  fatality,  the  first  thoughts  my 
wife  Shirley  and  I  had  were  of  his  be- 
loved Teresa.  What  a  wonderful  human 
being  she  is.  We  all  grrieve  with  her  and 
her  bojrs  in  the  loss  of  their  John.  We 
want  Teresa  and  the  family  to  know 
that  we  deeply  share  their  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  -call 
the  roll. 

THE  TRAOIC  DEATH  OF  SENATOR  HEDJZ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  expressing  the  deep  sense  of 
loss  we  feel  over  the  tragic  and  un- 
timely death  last  week  of  Senator  John 
Heinz. 

I  had  great  respect  for  Senator  Heinz 
and  his  many  contributions  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation.  It  was  always  a 
special  privilege  to  serve  with  him  and 
work  with  him  in  this  Chamber  during 
the  14  years  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Senator  Heinz'  death  is  an  enormous 
loss  for  Congress  and  the  country.  He 
was  an  effective  leader  on  many  essen- 
tial challenges,  particularly  Social  Se- 
curity and  other  issues  affecting  the 
Nation's  senoir  citizens.  He  was  an  out- 
standing chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  trom  1981  to  1986,  and 
an  outstanding  Republican  leader  on 
the  committee  in  the  years  since  then. 
We  worked  closely  together  on  numer- 
ous issues  relating  to  Medicare  and  the 
health  needs  of  elderly  Americans,  and 
those  programs  are  stronger  today  be- 
cause of  the  tireless  commitment  and 
hard  work  of  John  Heinz. 

Our  colleague  was  also  a  dedicated 
champion  of  civil  rights  and  equal  jus- 
tice under  law  for  all  Americans.  If  we 
are  closer  to  achieving  the  American 
dream  for  all  our  citizens  today,  it  is 
largely  because  conscientious  leaders 
like  Senator  Heinz  have  consistently 
been  willing  to  stand  up,  often  against 
the  odds,  and  speak  out  for  the  needs  of 
all  those  who  need  our  help  the  most. 

I  also  recall  the  efforts  we  made  to- 
gether in  recent  years  on  arms  control, 
especially  our  continuing  work  to  re- 
duce the  flow  of  arms  to  enemies  of  Is- 
rael in  the  Middle  East. 

In  all  of  these  and  many  other  en- 
deavors, our  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia was  a  Senator  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  dedication.  I  will  miss  his 
leadership  and  his  statesmanship,  but 
most  of  all  I  will  miss  his  friendship 
and  the  extraordinarily  engaging 
warmth  of  his  personality.  I  am  sad- 
dened by  his  death,  and  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
his  wonderful  family.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  tribute  to  Senator 
Hbinz  that  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  last  Friday  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


Thfre  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  'ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoIid,  as  follows: 

[1  rem  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  5, 1991] 

A  ( HAMPioN  OF  Steel  and  the  Elderly 
(By  Michael  K.  Frlsby) 

Wai  hinoton.— Sen.  John  Heinz  of  Penn- 
sylva:  lia  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  /uner- 
Ican  I  teel  Industry  and  for  the  concerns  of 
the  el  lerly. 

Hel:  12,  52,  who  died  in  a  plane  crash  yester- 
day, '  ras  one  of  Congress'  richest  members. 
He  all  o  was  a  liberal  Republican  who  worked 
frequ(  ntly  with  Democrats  to  forge  com- 
promj  9es  on  issues. 

"H6  was  one  of  those  people  who  helped 
make  the  Senate  work,"  said  Sen.  John 
Kerry .  "He  was  one  of  those  good  spirits  who 
helpe  I  the  Senate  be  a  positive  place.  He  and 
I  Joii  ed  together  a  few  months  ag-o  to  try 
and  d  sal  with  the  special  banking  problems 
we  no  w  face.  I'm  going  to  miss  him." 

Het  iz,  an  heir  to  the  H.  J.  Heinz  food  for- 
tune, was  a  strong  voice  for  the  environment 
and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Comn  littee  on  Aging. 

A  ^Ative  of  Pittsburgh,  Heinz  spent  five 
years,  in  the  House  before  running  for  the 
Senatje  in  1976,  spending  $2.9  million  of  his 
own  noney  to  win  the  election.  He  would 
have  Jeen  up  for  reelection  to  a  fourth  term 
in  19S  I. 

Hei  iz  largely  concentrated  on  issues  in- 
volvii  ig  the  elderly  and  on  protecting  steel 
from  foreign  competition.  Moreover,  he  was 
instri  imental  in  persuading  the  Reagan  ad- 
minit  txation  to  negotiate  pacts  compelling 
expoiCing  nations  to  curb  steel  exports  to 
Amei  lea. 

Heiiz  was  the  No.  2  Republican  on  the 
Bank  ng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mitu  e.  He  was  also  the  ranking  minority 
mem'  >er  of  Banking's  subcommittee  on  secu- 
rities . 

Hei  iz,  said  aides  to  other  senators,  always 
had  I  kind  word  for  people  he  passed  in  the 
hallM  ays  and  was  well-liked  by  staffers. 

Sei .  Timothy  Wirth,  a  Colorado  Democrat, 
attes  ded  prep  school  with  Heinz  and  said  of 
his  1(  ngtime  friend:  "John  Heinz  was  one  of 
the  1  lost  creative,  able  people  I  have  ever 
knou  Q.  His  intense  intelligence,  sparkling 
Chan  1  and  broad  vision  combined  to  make  a 
rare  ind  remarkable  person.  He  and  Teresa 
were  our  dearest  friends  in  the  Senate  and 
for  ra  any  years  before.  We  will  miss  him." 

tribute  to  JOHN  HEINZ 

M] .  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serv!  in  the  U.S.  Senate  I  can  recall 
few  I  iccasions  that  were  more  sorrowful 
thai  the  untimely  death  of  our  col- 
leag  le,  John  Heinz.  While  I  know  there 
is  n(  thing  I  can  do  and  little  I  can  say 
to  a  meliorate  the  distress  and  heart- 
ache of  the  family,  friends,  and  staff  of 
Sen)  tor  Heinz,  I  rise  today  to  speak 
beca  use  of  my  deep  respect  for  Senator 
Hed^z. 

H^  was  a  man  of  outstanding  ability 
and  his  credentials  were  more  than 
adeq(uate  for  any  career  he  might  have 
cho^n.  His  talents  were  especially 
^suited  to  the  public  service  career 
he  chose. 

Lring  the  two  terms  that  Senator 
|z  served  in  the  Senate,  he  and  I 
id  on  some  issues,  disagreed  on 
some  issues,  and  on  a  few  occasions  we 
collaborated  on  some  projects.  I  came 
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to  know  him  as  a  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  do  what  he  believed  was 
right,  evtn  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
opposition.  I  respected  his  expertise  in 
a  wide-rf>.nge  field  of  legislative  sub- 
jects an4  his  ability  to  maneuver  with- 
in the  procedural  constraints  imposed 
by  this  !  legislative  body.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Mr.  Pijesident,  I  remember  too  well 
the  sorrow  I  felt  as  a  young  man  when 
both  my]parents  were  killed  in  an  acci- 
dent. The  grieving  that  accompanied 
the  loss  pf  loved  ones  never  ends,  but  it 
does  lesasen  with  time.  It  is  my  heart- 
felt hope  that  time  will  befriend  Sen- 
ator Henz'  family  by  softening  the 
sharp  anguish  that  I  know  they  are 
feeling  n  dw. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  HEDJZ 

Ms.  MCCULSKI.  Mr.  President,  John 
Heinz'  sudden  death  is  a  loss  to  the 
U.S.  SeiEite  and  to  our  Nation.  He  was 
vibrant,  caring  human  being  who 
e  respect  of  his  peers  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

John's]  career  was  marked  by  a  com- 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
g  jobs  for  working  families; 

„    a    solution    to    our    Nation's 

health  qare  crisis;  and  protecting  the 
elderly  ft'om  economic  ruin. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  Senator  Heinz  led  the 
fight  to  Jieep  Medicare  premiums  with- 
in the  economic  reach  of  American's 
seniors.  He  fought  to  broaden  eligi- 
bility, p  -ovidlng  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Amei  leans  with  access  to  needed 
Apd  he  worked  to  stop  the 
insurance  f^uds  that  stole 
of  dollars. 

His  concern  transcended  his  home 
State.  last  fall,  he  played  a  critical 
role  in  jetting  the  Washington  area's 
subway  [system  completed.  Although 
the  subway  serves  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  not  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz'  c  ommitment  to  building  a  21st- 
century  transportation  system  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  so  great  that  he 
worked  with  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia delegations — and  the  administra- 
tion—to ensure  that  funding  necessary 
for  completion  was  available. 

Senator  Heinz'  legacy  lives  on,  in  the 
legislation  he  passed,  and  in  the  many 
lives  he  [touched. 

Senator  Heinz  could  have  chosen  a 
life  of  carefree  leisure;  or  stilled  his  so- 
cial conscience  with  an  endless  series 
of  checks  and  charity  balls.  Instead,  he 
chose  to  become  a  U.S.  Senator,  rolling 
up  his  sleeves  and  fighting  to  meet  the 
critical  challenges  our  Nation  faces, 
every  d4y. 

UTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN  HEDJZ 

Mr.  SCMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  overly  long.  I  want  to 
today  ekpress  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  my  fMend,  Jack  Heinz.  I 
will  miuce  my  remarks  about  our  de- 
parted rormer  colleague  John  Tower  at 
the  proper  order  on  Thursday,  so  as  not 
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to  take  the  time  of  the  body  on  this 
day. 

All  of  us  are  obviously  stunned  and 
very  saddened  by  his  death,  but  it  is 
not  grief  as  much  as  the  celebration  of 
his  remarkable  life  that  motivates  my 
renuu-ks.  I  think  that  the  thing  that 
stuns  all  of  us  is  that  all  of  us  have 
chosen  this  kind  of  lifestyle;  this  is  the 
way  we  do  our  business — little  planes, 
chartering;  got  to  get  to  this  place;  400 
people  waiting  for  you;  ice  on  the 
wings.  We  have  all  done  that  one. 

And  then  our  spouses  have  often 
waited  and  wondered  about  us  as  we 
Hnish  a  talk  and  somebody  says,  "We 
have  an  aircraft  for  you."  You  say, 
"Whose  is  it?"  And  they  say,  "You  are 
going  to  like  the  gruy;  marvelous 
pilot."  So  we  take  those  chances  and 
they  are  part  of  our  lives  that  we  have 
chosen.  But  the  sadness  of  this  is  it 
seemed  that  it  need  not  have  been. 

John  HEmz  was  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  He  was  very  kind  to  me.  We 
fished  together.  We  legislated  together. 
We  laughed  together.  I  have  spent  time 
in  his  home  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
Idaho,  and  he  in  mine  in  Wyoming. 

John  Heinz'  life  could  have  been  very 
much  different  than  the  one  he  chose 
for  himself.  A  man  who  was  not  as  de- 
voted to  his  fellow  man  and  woman 
could  have  taken  the  many  blessings 
and  the  many  benefits  of  that  life  and 
lived  a  very  comfortable  and  self-grati- 
fying type  of  existence. 

But  such  a  lifestyle  was  never  a  real 
option  for  John.  And  I  Interchange 
John  and  Jack  because  that  is  the 
way — I  think  someone  said  once  a  per- 
son who  is  very  loved  has  many  names. 
But  his  strength  of  character  disabused 
that  other  lifestyle.  He  did  not  want 
any  part  of  that.  It  would  not  have  al- 
lowed, ever,  that  he  would  have  ever 
taken  the  easy  road. 

I  have  never  met  a  person  who  was  a 
more  complete  person  in  the  sense  that 
he  was  a  dazzling  skier;  a  tennis  play- 
er. He  flew  around  the  world  in  a  sin- 
gle-engine plane  when  he  was  just  a 
young  man;  just  started  out  and  flew 
the  world  in  a  little  aircraft  after  he 
got  a  pilot's  license  at  a  very  young 
age.  This  is  the  kind  of  person  he  was. 

He  worked,  instead,  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, and  he  constantly  demonstrated 
the  very  finest  attributes  of  selfless- 
ness in  that  profession.  He  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  people  of  his  State.  And 
when  he  was  taken  from  us,  he  was  not 
enjoying  the  full  Eiaster  break,  which 
some  have  done.  He  was  working.  He 
was  delivering  to  his  constituents.  He 
was  fulfilling  his  end  of  the  bargain  for 
the  trust  that  the  State  had  reposed  in 
him,  and  which  he  very  sacredly  cher- 
ished. 

When  it  came  to  Pennsylvanians  or 
Pennsylvania  industry  or  the  elderly  or 
the  senior  citizens  or  Social  Security, 
there  really  was  no  greater  advocate. 
The  elderly  had  no  better  friend  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  aisle,  in  either  body. 


My  fWend  fi-om  Arkansas.  Senator 
Pryor,  said  that  so  ably  today. 

On  his  last  day  on  the  Earth,  Senator 
Heinz  was  to  chair  a  hearing.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  do  that.  The  purpose  was 
to  protect  the  elderly  from  telephone 
marketing  scams. 

So  after  several  years  of  trying,  he 
saw  his  goal  of  separating  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  fi-om  the  rest  of  the 
budget  in  calculating  the  deficit  be- 
come a  reality.  He  was  relentless,  too. 
If  he  had  a  legislative  goal,  you  better 
hitch  up  your  belt,  because  he  would 
take  on  anybody  and  everybody  to  do 
just  what  he  believed  was  right. 

And  contrary,  I  think,  to  some  very 
unfortunate  reports — which  really  dis- 
appointed me  because  of  the  quality  of 
the  authors  of  the  reports  and  their  re- 
markable reputations— by  folks  who  do 
not  seem  to  understand  this  place, 
John  Heinz  was  very  well  liked  in  this 
place.  He  was  no  lone  wolf.  He  was  not 
isolated.  He  cared  deeply  about  his  col- 
leagues, and  developed  some  rich  and 
strong  friendships  here.  And  we  will 
hear  that  tomorrow  as  our  marvelous 
friend  from  Missouri,  Senator  Jack 
Danforth,  gives  the  eulogy  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  then  again  in  the  National 
Cathedral  on  Friday. 

So  you  can  take  on  whoever  you 
want  to  in  this  Senate.  I  have  done  a 
little  of  that.  You  can  advocate  the 
controversial  positions  here.  I  have 
done  a  little  of  that.  But  it  is  the  way 
you  do  it  and  the  courtesy  you  extend 
to  your  colleagues  along  the  way  that 
is  the  real  test.  And  no  one  ever  faulted 
John  Heinz  for  his  civility  or  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  beliefs.  But  when  you 
got  into  a  fiuy  with  him,  you  knew  you 
had  been  dealing  with  a  formidable  op- 
ponent. 

I  recall  so  vividly  how,  in  1986,  I  was 
carefully  trying  to  shepherd  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act 
through  the  Senate.  It  was  a  conten- 
tious piece  of  legislation,  in  any  event, 
and  I  felt  like  I  was  walking  on  egg- 
shells in  this  area  of  emotion,  fear, 
guilt,  and  racism. 

When  I  was  managing  the  bill  on  our 
side,  John  Heinz  came  out  and  offered 
his  very  important  but  very  non- 
germane  amendment  regrarding  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund.  The  immigra- 
tion bill  had  enough  problems  without 
that  contentious  amendment  attached 
to  it,  and  I  remember  a  very  spirited 
exchange  between  the  two  of  us,  right 
here,  a  few  feet  away;  a  very  earthy 
and  remarkable  relation. 

He  said,  "I  did  not  realize  you  felt 
quite  that  strongly  about  that."  And  I 
said,  "Do  you  want  me  to  say  it 
again?"  He  said.  "No;  I  think  I  have 
heard  enough."  And  then  that  wink, 
and  the  smile.  And  he  ultimately  let 
me  proceed,  but  only  after  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  hearing  on  that 
amendment  at  some  future  time. 

Sometimes  Jack  would  win  and 
sometimes   he   would   lose.    But   even 


then  you  knew  he  would  come  back.  No 
matter  which  way  it  turned  out.  he 
would  walk  off  the  floor  with  his 
friends— we  would  walk  off  together— 
and  as  I  say  give  you  that  quick  smile, 
that  twinkle  of  his  eyes  which  said  in 
effect  to  me,  "I  enjoy  the  scrap.  I  enjoy 
the  battle,  but  I  equally  cherish  your 
friendship."  That  was  so  typical  of  my 
friend  John  Heinz.  When  he  disagreed 
with  you,  he  was  a  tough  opponent. 
However,  when  he  agreed  with  you, 
there  was  no  one  about  better  to  have 
in  your  comer. 

So  that  is  why  I  was  particularly 
honored  that  he  served  as  a  deputy 
whip,  and  why  he  was  particularly  ef- 
fective in  that  capacity.  He  regularly 
attended  meetings,  was  always  reliable 
in  his  assistance  and,  in  fact,  his  last 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  was  a  result 
of  his  deputy  whip  activities. 

But  there  was  so  much  more  to  John 
than  his  work  in  the  Senate.  As  I  say, 
I  came  to  know  him  soon  after  I  ar- 
rived here.  We  had  a  great,  great  time 
together  fishing  in  the  Spruce  Creek 
and  Pine  Creek  and  Slate  Run.  We 
spent  time  together,  as  I  say,  in  our 
mutual  homes.  I  will  always  cherish 
those  times  that  we  shared — with  one 
exception.  That  was  the  night  he  as- 
sured us  that  if  we  fished  for  German 
browns  at  1:30  in  the  morning  that  we 
would  have  some  extraordinary  deni- 
zens of  the  deep  that  would  come  for- 
ward. And  Senator  Jack  Danforth  and 
I  stood  there  in  the  water,  in  the  pitch 
dark  for  about  2Vi  hours  and  finally  al- 
lowed that  we  did  not  really  like  that 
kind  of  fishing,  and  that  we  were  not 
about  to  take  any  more  of  it,  at  which 
he  said,  "Then  you  can  quit,  if  you 
want,"  and  we  said,  "That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  quit."  He  got 
a  great  chuckle  out  of  that  because  no- 
body even  got  a  bite,  but  he  laid  into 
one,  and  we  often  thought  he  staked 
that  particular  fish  out. 

Enough.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any 
more  time  as  we  get  ready  to  conclude. 
But  there  is  an  ultimate  accounting  of 
John's  life.  It  Is  here  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  his  record.  It  was  so  clear  that  he 
was  blessed  in  so  many  ways,  but  it 
was  a  unique  man.  only  like  John 
Heinz,  who  could  take  as  many  bless- 
ings, material,  physical,  mental,  his 
God-given  talents,  and  use  them  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  so  many  who  were 
not  as  fortunate.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body that  did  It  more  beautifully. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  allow 
those  blessings  to  primarily  benefit 
himself  and  his  family.  Instead  he 
shared  them  in  his  service  to  his  fellow 
man.  And  he  made  some  great  con- 
tributions to  the  elderly  of  this  Nation. 
He  worked  diligently  to  improve  our 
Nation's  health  care  and  to  improve 
our  trade  policy,  and  he  had  a  passion- 
ate love  of  life.  He  was  a  lover  and  col- 
lector of  art  and  a  man  of  letters  and 
learning. 
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My  life  Is  richer  for  having  shared  a 
portion  with  him  and  his  dear  and  re- 
nuurkable  wife,  Teresar- such  a  remark- 
able woman:  A  mother,  a  wife,  a  fellow 
cami>algner  with  him,  a  dazzling  and 
magnificent  woman — and  three  wonder- 
ful sons,  who  will  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tion In  the  most  magnificent  way. 
John  and  Andre  and  Christopher.  Andre 
was  a  page  here  on  this  floor  about  a 
year  ago.  Christopher  had  Just  been 
told  that  he  had  been  admitted  to  Yale 
University  hours  before  this  tragedy. 
And  he  said:  "I've  got  to  tell  Dad."  But 
he  never  had  that  opportunity. 

Of  course,  JOHN  would  have  been  very 
thrilled  that  this  fine  young  man  was 
going  to  go  on  with  his  education.  And 
John  and  Andre  and  Christopher  are 
going  to  go  on  in  the  same  way,  doing 
things  for  others  with  their  passionate 
love  of  life  and  in  memory  of  their  fa- 
ther. I  am  not  putting  that  on  a  burden 
basis.  They  will  do  that  because  that  is 
the  way  they  have  been  raised. 

So  we  will  miss  this  man.  He  has 
made  the  Senate  a  better  institution 
and  America  a  better  place.  To  Teresa, 
John,  Andre,  and  Christopher — spar- 
kling people— they  will  go  on.  The  pain 
will  lessen.  So,  to  them  our  sympathy 
and  our  love  and  may  God  keep  him  in 
His  loving  caring. 


in  t  le  horn  of  Africa  and  Southeast 


Asia 


IRAQI  REFUGEES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  of  a  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
today,  and  that  is  the  human  tragedy 
of  terrible  proportions  that  is  occur- 
ring In  Iraq.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Kurds  and  Shlites  and  other  refugees 
are  fleeing  Saddam  Hussein's  tsrranny. 
They  are  seeking  sanctuary  in  Turkey, 
in  Iran,  and  some  in  occupied  Iraq. 
There  are  reports  that  thousands  of 
men  and  women  and  children  are  being 
injured  and  many  perishing  in  the  icy 
mountain  passes  leading  into  Turkey 
or  in  the  squalid  and  overcrowded  refu- 
gee campe  in  Turkey  and  Iran. 

I  praise  President  Bush's  decision  to 
send  emergency  food  and  other  aid  to 
these  refugees.  Including  the  air  drops 
f^m  our  U.S.  military  aircraft.  But  we 
all  know  that  these  air  drops  can  sus- 
tain only  a  handful  of  the  masses  that 
are  streaming  out  of  Iraq.  The  United 
Nations  and  individual  countries  like 
Britain  and  France  are  also  responding 
to  the  genocidal  savagery  that  Hussein 
Is  using  against  his  very  own  people. 

Bat  as  so  often  In  the  case  of  these 
all  too  familiar  tragedies — like  the 
countries  of  AfMca  and  Asia  are  prone 
to— unfortunately  too  little  comes  too 
late  for  thousands  of  these  suffering 
refugees. 

My  Information  Is  that  the  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Account 
at  the  State  Department  now  has  less 
than  S40  million.  In  fact,  much  of  that 
Is  already  committed  to  meet  urgent 
needs  of  thousands  of  starving  refugees 
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0an  be  done.  It  should  be  done, 
win  be  done  soon. 


Fu  ads  that  might  be  available  to 
help  the  Kurds  and  the  Shlites  and  oth- 
ers vho  are  fleeing  murder,  torture, 
brutklity,  and  starvation  in  Iraq  are 
just  not  adequate.  We  know  that.  But 
yet  the  United  States  has  to  provide 
largf-scale  immediate  and  effective 
helpjfor  these  suffering  people. 

I  ilrge  President  Bush  to  submit  an 
emeigency  supplemental  request  for 
thes !  refugees  now.  As  chairman  of  the 
Fore  ign  Operation  Subcommittee  with 
juris  diction  over  the  Emergency  Refu- 
gee and  Migration  Account,  I  pledge 
my  (  ooperation  to  help  move  an  emer- 
genc  y  supplemental  for  the  Iraqi  refu- 
gees to  the  President's  desk  without 
del*  T. 

W<  know  that  the  Kurds  and  the  Shl- 
ites claim  the  rebellion  against  Hus- 
sein was  at  the  urging  of  the  Bush  ad- 
min: Btratlon.  President  Bush  said  he 
nev(  r  gave  these  oppressed  people  any 
reas  m  to  believe  that  the  United 
Stat  ss  would  intervene  on  their  behalf. 
Thai  is  not  the  debate.  That  issue  no 
longer  even  matters.  Let  the  historians 
sort  lOut  the  arguments  later  on. 

Tile  brutal  reality  is  that  those  who 
rebe  led  are  paying  a  terrible  price  for 
the! '  courage.  To  remain  in  Iraq  under 
Sad<  am's  control  means  more  killings, 
mor  i  torture,  more  savagery.  They 
hav<  no  choice  but  to  flee.  Their  only 
hope  is  that  they  might  get  help  from 
the  world  community.  It  is  one  of  those 
timis  in  history  for  American  good  will 
and  generosity  to  come  forth. 

Mt.  President,  as  we  recall,  at  the 
height  of  the  Desert  Storm  bombing, 
we  were  spending  perhaps  as  much  as  a 
billlpn  dollars  a  day  to  wreak  destruc- 
tion! ^^  ^^  ^°^  spend  a  fraction  of  1 
day  |of  that  amount  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  against  their  Government, 
hoping  to  depose  the  dictator  who  re- 
maiiis  in  control  of  their  country. 

Is  I  there  any  American  who,  when 
thex  watch  these  pictures,  when  they 
watih  a  mother  carrying  a  badly 
burmed  child,  when  they  see  families 
walking  through  the  icy  streams,  when 
thei  see  children  scratching,  trying  to 
find  another  little  twig  to  bum  to  keep 
warm,  when  they  see  whole  families 
huddled  together  in  the  cold  hoping 
they  may  all  be  alive  the  next  day  and 
not  frozen  to  death,  is  there  one  single 
American  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
hell  ?  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

W  5  helped  during  the  war.  The  Unit- 
ed £  tates  spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
moi  ey.  Let  us  be  willing  to  spend  at 
leas  t.  a  tiny  fraction  of  that  to  help  the 
peo;  >le  who  are  still  suffering  under  the 
oppfession  that  we  fought  against  in 
Desert  Storm.  It  is  what  America  is 
best!  at.  It  is  something  that  we  can  do 
welj.  Let  us  show  the  rest  of  the  world 
onc^  again  the  difference  between  Sad- 
dan  Hussein  and  us.  Let  us  go  to  their 
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T]  IE  KURDISH  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  address  a  problem 
which  a  few  others  have  discussed  al- 
ready tills  afternoon,  and  that  is  the 
tragedy  involving  the  Kurds  as  they  at- 
tempt tin  exodus  firom  the  Kurdish 
areas  of  Iraq. 

It  is  gratifjrlng  that  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  ev4nts  in  Iraq  are  leading  toward 
what  is]  potentially  one  of  the  great, 
politically  induced  disasters  of  our 
time.  Our  contribution  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  phis  issue,  however,  is  to  this 
point  nipnuscule  in  relation  to  the  dl- 
mensioi^s  of  the  problem  and  also  in  re- 
lation tio  our  responsibility  for  these 
events.  |  Moreover,  we  aro  still  con- 
centrating on  immediate  next  steps 
while  continuing  to  igrnore  the  long- 
term  requirements  of  a  solution. 

All  flgures  are  suspect,  and  we  must 
use  a  gieat  deal  of  caution  when  deal- 
ing wltn  the  estimates  of  other  govern- 
ments. Nevertheless,  a  snapshot  of  how 
things  ptand  at  this  moment  would 
look  something  like  this:  Perhaps 
300,000  iurds  have  crossed  into  Turkey 
and  alniost  a  like  number  are  located 
in  border  regions  of  nearby  Iraq.  Iran 
has  accepted  about  300,000  Kurds  also 
and  say^  it  is  preparing  to  admit  about 
200,000  tnore.  Iran  has  also  received 
about  40,000  refugees  fl-om  the  southern 
regions  of  Iraq.  Finally,  there  are  per- 
haps islooo  to  20,000  persons  currently 
located]  in  the  part  of  southern  Iraq 
presently  controlled  by  the  coalition. 

An  Iniematlonal  relief  effort  of  some 
dimensipn  is  now  being  organized  for 
the  relief  of  Kurds  who  have  fled  to  the 
vicinity  of  Turkey.  Whether  that  relief 
effort  ^11  arrive  in  time  and  in  the 
amount^  needed  to  stave  off  the  threat 
of  immediate  disaster  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. It  I  is  also  an  extremely  heavy  re- 
sponslb  llty  for  the  world  community 
but  in  particular  for  the  wealthy  na- 
tions o:  the  world — I  might  add  espe- 
cially for  nations  like  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  iirabla,  on  whose  salvation  the 
Kurds'  resistance  was  focused  in  the 
lmmed4iate  past. 

MeanWhile,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  similar  response  under  way  to  aid 
those  v<^o  have  fled  in  the  direction  of 
Iran.  N6w  that  the  Government  of  Iran 
has  ashjed  for  this  assistance,  it  ought 
ovided  with  the  same  sense  of 
as  the  aid  now  moving  toward 
Turkish  border  region.  Cer- 
f  there  was  ever  a  moment  for 
the  wo^ld  to  respond  to  an  Iranian  re- 
quest, tihis  is  it. 

Meanivhlle,  attention  is  being  fo- 
cused oti  the  proposal  from  Prime  Min- 
ister M^jor  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
enclaves  in  which  refugees  could  find 
safety  imd  relief.  That  is  an  excellent 
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idea  but  it  has  ramifications  and  limi- 
tations which  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored. I  doubt,  for  example,  that  it  is 
possible  to  set  up  enclaves  in  very  shal- 
low areas  along  the  Turkish  and  Ira- 
nian borders.  There  is  no  infi-astruc- 
ture  there:  no  way  to  mount  a  relief  ef- 
fort for  so  many  people.  The  logistics 
of  this  problem  have  their  own  iron 
logic.  Any  such  enclave  must  be  deep 
enough  to  encompass  towns  which  can 
then  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  mas- 
sive relief  efforts. 

I  believe  therefore  that  the  enclaves 
concept  probably  requires  us  to  think 
in  terms  of  a  fkirly  deep  region  extend- 
ing well  into  the  Kurdish  regrions  of 
Iraq,  and  therefore  right  back  within 
reach  of  Saddam  Hussein's  forces.  If  I 
am  correct  in  this  assumption,  then 
the  survival  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  depends 
precisely  upon  being  able  to  create 
zones  of  safety  and  relief  that  cannot 
exist  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Iraqi  Government. 

The  idea  of  enclaves  does  not  there- 
fore allow  us  to  delay  consideration  of 
precisely  the  one  issue  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  wanted  to  face; 
that  is,  what  exactly  do  we  expect  of 
the  Government  of  Iraq  in  order  to 
allow  this  crisis  to  be  resolved  on 
terms  we  can  live  with  as  a  principled 
people,  and  what  actions  are  we  pre- 
pared to  take  if  they  will  not? 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  several  tools 
at  our  disposal.  First,  the  Secretary 
General  has  been  authorized  to  involve 
himself  in  this  issue  by  Resolution  688. 

Second.  Resolution  678,  which  au- 
thorized the  use  of  force,  also  clearly 
and  for  reasons  that  are  certainly  valid 
now,  spoke  of  the  need  not  merely  to 
force  Iraqi  troops  out  of  Kuwait,  but  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  be  needed  to 
restore  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  the  region.  Certainly,  a  mass 
flight  of  peoples  such  as  has  now  oc- 
curred constitutes  a  threat  to  security 
in  the  region  well  within  the  sense  of 
this  language. 

Third,  there  is  Saddam  Hussein's  own 
declaration  of  amnesty,  which  opens 
the  door  to  hard-nosed  conditions  for 
outside  supervision  of  any  such  am- 
nesty within  the  area  of  a  declared  en- 
clave. Since  Saddam  Hussein  has  so 
spectacularly  demonstrated  that  he  is 
far  f^om  honest  in  declarations  of  this 
sort,  the  world  conmiunlty  must  ad- 
dress itself  to  enforcing  the  sincerity  of 
that  declaration. 

Let  me  make  sure  that  I  am  perfectly 
understood  on  the  latter  point  about 
these  enclaves.  If  my  assumptions  are 
correct,  an  enclave  big  enough  to  be 
able  to  sustain  the  refugee  population 
we  now  have  must  extend  to  some 
depth  within  the  Kurdish  areas  of  Iraq. 
At  its  farthest  reaches  nearest  the  bor- 
ders of  Turkey  and  Iraq,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's power  is  attenuated,  weakened, 
and  blunted. 


But  the  farther  down  into  the  Kurd- 
ish areas  of  Iraq  this  enclave  reaches 
the  more  within  Saddam  Hussein's  grip 
it  is,  and  consequently  the  more  clear- 
ly we  have  to  deal  with  his  behavior. 

If  we  do  not  push  this  issue  hard  at 
the  United  Nations,  exerting  the  kind 
of  leadership  we  did  in  order  to  assem- 
ble backing  for  the  use  of  force,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  present 
crisis  effectively.  As  was  also  the  case 
then,  we  must  be  prepared  to  exert  new 
and  extra  forms  of  pressure  on  Iraq  to 
secure  the  kind  of  compliance  we  re- 
quire. 

By  this,  I  certainly  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  stop  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops,  but  I  do  have  some  other  ideas 
to  offer.  Speciflcally,  No.  1,  we  should 
still  demand  an  end  to  those  helicopter 
flights.  If  anything  can  enable  Saddam 
Hussein  to  pursue  the  Kurds  into  the 
mountains,  it  will  be  helicopter 
gunshlps.  That  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated. 

There  is  still  something  to  be  gained 
by  Uklng  this  step,  late  as  it  is.  And  it 
is  worth  noting  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  explic- 
itly prohibited  the  use  of  helicopter 
gunshlps  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  now  being  put.  The  spokesman  for 
the  State  Department,  when  pressed 
after  the  slaughter  became  evident, 
said,  "Is  our  policy  ambiguous?  Yes." 

Mr.  President,  by  that  time,  the  ad- 
ministration, exercising  its  authority 
in  these  circumstances  to  establish  pol- 
icy on  behalf  of  the  coimtry,  granted  in 
effect  a  specific  easement  to  allow  the 
helicopter  gimshlps  to  be  used  to 
slaughter  the  Kurds.  They  knew  it  was 
going  on  day  after  day,  and  from  re- 
ports as  late  as  yesterday,  it  is  still 
going  on;  as  late  as  yesterday. 

We  have  the  power  to  order  them  to 
stay  on  the  ground.  Everybody  is  aware 
of  what  is  at  stake.  But  some  are  reluc- 
tant to  take  the  step  because  they  are 
afraid  of  a  straw  man.  The  straw  man 
says  that  if  we  shoot  down  the  heli- 
copter gunshlps,  then  we  are  on  a  slip- 
pery slope  which  leads  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  ground  forces,  and  then  on 
to  our  entanglement  in  an  internal 
civil  war.  Nonsense. 

As  recently  as  this  Nation's  superb 
achievement  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  we  demonstrated  the  capacity  to 
make  careful,  even  subtle,  judgments 
in  holding  together  an  international 
coalition  and  exerting  force  with  preci- 
sion, with  devastating  effect,  and 
avoiding  complications  that  were 
there,  were  obvious,  and  were  dealt 
with. 

This  straw  man  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  prevent  us  firom  saving  the 
lives  of  these  people.  It  was  wrong  to 
allow  these  gunshlps  to  fly.  We  should 
stop  these  flights  now. 

Second,  we  should  remind  Iraq  that 
failure  to  comply  with  Resolution  688 
can  lead  to  a  Security  Council  rec- 
ommendation to  the  General  Assembly 


that  Iraqi  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  either  be  suspended  or  even,  in 
the  extreme  case,  revoked.  If  anyone 
thinks  that  these  are  relatively  mild 
threats  for  Saddam  Hussein,  I  believe 
the  connection  could  be  made  that 
these  are  steps  toward  the  point  at 
which  at  least  some  Important  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  may  ques- 
tion whether  an  Iraq  that  can  only  be 
held  together  by  extreme  violence  can 
ever  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  threat 
not  only  to  its  own  people  but  to  its  re- 
gion. 

Third,  the  United  States,  acting  for 
Itself,  should  consider  whether  or  not 
to  warn  Iraq  that  failure  to  allow  this 
matter  to  be  settled  in  a  humane  way 
could  Increase  the  chance  that  assist- 
ance will  reach  the  Kurdish  rebels  of  a 
sort  that  would  even  the  odds  should 
they  confront  a  much  less  powerful 
Iraqi  Army  in  the  future.  And  by  this, 
I  do  not  mean,  again,  the  straw  man 
which  has  been  asserted,  that  we  would 
then  become  entangled  in  the  intenud 
affairs  of  Iraq. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  involve  ourselves  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Iraq  is  being  made  now 
at  a  time  when,  as  has  been  noted  by 
one  acute  observer: 

We  control  and  occupy  ao  percent  of  the 
territory  of  Iraq;  at  a  time  when  we  control 
totally  100  percent  of  the  airspace  of  Iraq;  at 
a  time  when  we  propose,  in  concert  with  the 
other  members  of  the  coalition,  to  control 
100  percent  of  the  flow  of  oil  out  of  Iraq  and 
take  such  percentage  of  its  oil  revenues  as 
we  deem  appropriate  in  order  to  satisfy  war 
reparations:  at  a  time  when  we.  In  concert 
with  others,  propose  to  regulate  every  single 
import  Iraq  seeks  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
community. 

So  the  assertion  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affjalrs  of 
Iraq  when  it  comes  to  preventing  the 
slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple— and  potentially,  even  more — ^that 
complaint,  that  excuse  seems  a  little 
hollow. 

Fourth,  the  United  States,  acting  for 
itself,  should  make  clear  that  we  in- 
tend to  apply  the  sanctions  to  their 
maximum  extent  short  of  denying  the 
necessities  of  life  to  the  people  of  Iraq; 
not  Just  until  Saddam  Hussein  is  gone, 
but  until  such  time  as  a  new  govern- 
ment is  formed  which  takes  account  of 
the  human  rights  and  political  rights 
of  Iraqi  citizens. 

As  to  the  question,  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment— again,  a  straw  nian — the  an- 
swer is,  the  design  is  not  up  to  us,  but 
the  world  community  will  know  it 
when  it  sees  it  by  the  absence  of  the 
kind  of  terror  now  going  on,  and,  until 
then,  Iraq  should  not  expect  an  easing 
of  the  sanctions  beyond  the  level  nec- 
essary for  humanitarian  reasons. 

Fifth,  the  United  States,  having 
taken  the  step  of  ending  our  present 
state  of  Involvement  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's survival,  should  begin  to  press 
for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national fact-finding  tribunal  to  record 
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and  analyze  what  can  be  learned  of 
Iraqi  behavior  in  Kuwait  and  during 
the  current  uprising.  It  these  crimes 
are  allowed  to  be  hidden,  believe  me, 
we  win  again  see  processions  of  world 
leaders  heading  to  Baghdad  one  day  to 
shake  Saddam  Hussein's  hand  or  the 
equally  bloody  hand  of  some  Baathist 
lieutenant  who  succeeds  him  in  control 
of  the  very  same  apparatus  of  terror 
and  oppression  of  which  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only, 
architect. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  com- 
plex legal  and  ethical  issues  involved 
here.  Whole  new  chapters  of  inter- 
national law  are  about  to  be  written. 
Let  us  focus,  however,  on  certain  im- 
mediate realities.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  lives  are  in  our  hands.  We 
have  the  authority  and  international 
law  to  engage  the  United  Nations  in 
this  matter.  We  have  the  authority  and 
the  Security  Council  resolutions  to  de- 
fine coadltions  t  lat  will  avert  disaster. 
We  hi.ve  the  power  to  impose  these 
condj  ..ions.  What  we  do  not  yet  have  is 
the  one  ingredient  without  which  all 
else  is  inert  and  useless,  and  that  is 
American  leadership.  Hopefully, 
though  delayed,  it  will  eventually  be 
jffovided. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  95  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
Uons.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CONBAD).  The  Senator  f^om  New  York 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moynihan  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  786  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


CFTC  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  we  had  hoped  to  go  to 
the  CFTC  legislation  today.  In  fact,  it 
was  announced  3  weeks  ago  at  our  cau- 
cus that  we  would  try  to  do  it  today. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  has  done 
everything  possible  to  bring  that  bill 
up.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who 
still  have  concerns  about  it  and  object 
to  it  coming  up. 

Let  me  just  state,  Mr.  President, 
that  for  almost  3  years,  we  wanted  to 
bring  up  the  CFTC  reauthorization. 
Many  of  us,  myself  included,  have  seen 
the  problems,  and  sometimes  even 
some  of  the  scandals  that  have  oc- 
curred in  commodities  trading.  I 
should  note,  incidentally,  that  the  vast 
nmjorlty  of  men  and  women  involved 
in  that  business  are  honest,  ethical, 
hard  working  people.  But  those  who 
are  unscrapolous  have  been  able  to 
work  through  a  number  of  existing 
loopholes. 

We  have  fashioned  a  bill  that  closes 
thoae  loopholes.  We  have  fashioned  a 


bill  t  lat  allows  the  oversight  agency  to 
enfoi  :e  the  niles  and  to  stop  fraud.  But 
that  bill  cannot  even  get  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  I  want  to 
maki  one  thing  clear:  One  of  these 
days  if  we  see  a  scandal  break,  a  scan- 
dal that  could  have  been  avoided  by 
passj  ge  of  this  legislation,  let  there  be 
no  di  lubt  that  I  was  ready  to  go  with 
that  legrislation  today,  just  as  I  was 
last :  'ear.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  3very  member  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultu  re  Committee,  Republican  and 
Dem(  icrat  alike,  is  ready  to  go  with 
that  piece  of  legislation.  It  was  voted 
unan  mously  out  of  our  committee. 

If  1  here  are  parts  of  the  bill  Senators 
do  ni  t  like,  then  as  part  of  the  demo- 
crat! ;  process — vote  against  it.  Or  offer 
a  better  amendment.  I  will  not  try  to 
precl  ide  any  amendments.  Take  up  the 
amei  dments,  and  vote  them  up  or  vote 
them  down.  But  let  us  not  hold  up  im- 
ports nt  legislation  like  that,  especially 
if  it  Is  solely  because  of  the  personal- 
ities of  some  within  the  executive 
branih.  The  American  people  deserve 
stroig  legislative  oversight,  just  as 
they  deserve  strong,  tough  laws  to  pro- 
tect he  flnancial  and  commercial  mar- 
kets Df  this  country. 

Id}  not  want  it  said  someday  when 
we  fi  id  there  is  a  scandal  in  this  indus- 
try, "Why  didn't  Congress  do  any- 
thing ?"  We  cannot  sit  back  and  wait 
and  wait  and  then  when  something 
happens  have  every  Senator  rimning 
dowi  to  the  floor  with  an  immediate 
solut  Ion  saying,  "here  is  what  we 
shou  d  have  done."  We  can  do  it  today 
or  w(  can  do  it  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader,  who 
has  ;ried  mightily  to  bring  up  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  commend  those 
Senators  who  have  worked  so  hard — 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  in 
man; '  committees,  not  just  my  own  Ag- 
ricul  ;ure  Committee — to  bring  this  leg- 
islat  on  to  the  floor. 

I  d )  not  want  any  of  those  who  may 
be  d(  laying  it  now,  those  who  are  un- 
wilU:  ig  to  vote  it  up  or  down,  and  un- 
willi|ig  to  bring  up  alternative  amend- 
ments, to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  if 
therd  is  a  scandal  asking,  "Why  hasn't 
Cong  ress  done  something?" 

Ian  giving  fair  warning.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  something.  Sometimes  we 
allov  matters  to  get  out  of  hand  in  this 
coun  :.ry — the  executive  branch  has  and 
so  ht  s  Congress.  We  do  not  have  to.  Let 
us  push  aside  special  interests  of  what- 
ever nature — political,  commercial,  or 
economic,  and  push  aside  the  egos  of 
thos^  within  the  executive  branch  who 
may  I  be  more  concerned  about  their 
own  position  and  their  own  power  than 
they  are  of  the  common  good.  Let  us  go 
forwiiTd  with  something  America 
need).  Not  what  a  lobby  group  needs, 
not  frhat  an  individual's  ego  needs,  not 
what  Republicans  or  Democrats  need, 
but  what  America  needs.  Let  us  get  the 
CFTC  bill  up  here  and  let  us  get  it 
passed. 


J^ril  9,  1991 


Mr.  Pri  (sident,  I  srield  the  floor. 


UMI 


THE  IlEFUGEE  CRISIS  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  il2  of  this  year,  I  voted  to  give 
the  Preadent  the  power  to  go  to  war 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  I  did  so  be- 
lieving I^uwait  must  be  liberated.  But, 
most  important,  I  cast  my  vote  believ- 
ing the  e^l  of  Saddam  Hussein  must  be 
destroyed. 

I  said  in  my  speech  in  this  Chamber 
on  that  {important  day  "international 
moralityj  *  *  *  is  at  stake."  A  victory 
by  Saddam  would  have  been  a  victory 
of  anarchy  over  order,  war  over  peace, 
brutalitj  over  liberty,  immorality  over 
morality . 

We  ac  lieved  our  goal  of  liberating 
Kuwait.  And  we  achieved  our  goal  of 
diminishing  Saddam's  capacity  to  wage 
war  against  any  neighbor  for  years  to 
come.  Fjr  that,  the  American  people 
and  people  and  nations  around  the 
world  ai|e  grateful  to  President  Bush 
and  to  Gfur  heroic  troops,  all  of  whom 
performed  magnificently. 

But  hats  international  morality  been 
restoredt  Has  Saddam  been  truly  de- 
feated? c|ne  look  at  the  anguished  faces 
of  the  tefugees  struggling  to  escape 
Saddam's  terrorism — one  look  at  the 
bruised,  bloodied,  and  burned  faces  of 
Kurdish  children — tells  us  that  the  im- 
morality of  Saddam  Hussein  continues 
to  snuff  put  innocent  lives  within  Iraq, 
even  if  ii  no  longer  threatens  our  own. 

Saddam  cannot  wage  war  upon  his 
neighbors.  He  no  longer  controls  the 
fourth  largest  army  in  the  world.  But 
he  still  (^ontrols  one  of  the  most  brutal 
armies  iti  the  world.  He  can  and  does 
attack  t^e  innocent,  defenseless  people 
of  Iraq:  tihe  Kurds  in  the  north,  the  Shi- 
ite  Moslems  in  the  south,  indeed  any 
citizen  who  dares  challenge  his  rule.  It 
is  being  reported  today  that  Iraqi 
forces  m^sacred  2.000  to  3,000  people  in 
the  village  of  Kara  Henjir  alone  this 
week.  Up  to  2  million  Kurds  are  refu- 
gees ana  may  face  starvation  if  their 
needs  aife  not  met.  Every  hour  more 
and  more  Kurds  die  from  exposure,  dis- 
ease, m^-lnutrition,  and  injuries  suf- 
fered at  ihe  hands  of  Iraqi  troops. 

In  the!  face  of  such  terrible  news,  it 
must  be]  said:  Final  victory  in  the  gulf 
cannot  lie  proclaimed  until  Saddam  is 
gone  Cram  power  and  his  regime  no 
longer  engages  in  the  mass  murder  of 
innocenti  Iraqi  people. 

Durln9  the  gulf  war,  we  saw  televised 
images  of  Iraqis  decrying  the  allied 
bombingi.  We  now  know  much  of  that 
was  stage-managed  propaganda,  de- 
signed tz>  weaken  our  resolve.  In  the 
real  woijld  of  Iraq,  millions  of  its  citi- 
zens must  fervently  pray  for  the  final 
defeat  of  Saddam  Hussein.  I  understand 
why  wej  ceased  hostilities  just  a  few 
short  weeks  ago.  But  frankly,  I  believe 
oxir  troops  would  have  received  a  hero's 
welcome  throughout  much  of  Iraq  had 
they  marched  further  into  that  nation. 
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Few  advocated  continuing:  the  war— I 
did  not — ^but  It  is  becoming  clearer  that 
many  people  in  Iraq  actually  wanted  us 
to  do  more.  They  wanted  us  to  tree 
them  fi-om  Saddam's  evil  rule. 

But  the  United  Nations  did  not  man- 
date the  liberation  of  Iraq.  Marching 
all  the  way  to  Baghdad  was  not  part  of 
the  mission  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
One  Saddam  Hussein  recognized  that 
fact;  once  he  saw  that  his  troops  and 
even  his  helicopters  could  operate  free- 
ly throughout  all  but  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  country  that  we  occupied, 
he  moved  swiftly.  He  has  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
to  consolidate  his  hold  on  his  country, 
a  hold  that  was  in  doubt  following  the 
war,  thanks  to  Shilte  and  Kurdish  re- 
bellions— rebellions  overtly  encouraged 
by  the  United  States. 

We  defeated  Saddam's  army,  liber- 
ated Kuwait,  occupied  part  of  Iraq,  and 
encouraged  the  Iraqi  people  to  rebel 
against  Saddam  Hussein,  all  because 
we  saw  in  Saddam  the  kind  of  evil  that 
once  before  in  this  century  created  a 
Holocaust  and  threatened  the  security 
of  the  civilized  world.  Do  we  have  the 
moral  right  now  to  stand  silently  by  as 
Saddam  butchers  thousands  of  inno- 
cent Iraqi  men,  women,  and  children? 

I  did  not  speak  out  and  vote  for  the 
use  of  force  against  Saddam  Hussein  on 
January  12  only  to  remain  silent  on 
April  9  while  Saddam's  murderous  ram- 
page rages  on. 

I  believe  the  United  States  must  pur- 
sue final  victory  over  Saddam.  We 
must  use  all  reasonable  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  military  means  to 
achieve  his  removal  from  power.  Until 
that  end  is  realized,  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  region  will  not  have  been 
fUlly  accomplished. 

If  we  do  not  act,  if  we  neglect  our 
duty  to  humanity,  we  would,  as  Dwight 
Elsenhower  once  said  in  speaking 
about  a  failure  to  confront  evil  In  the 
world,  "outrage  our  own  conscience.  In 
the  eyes  of  those  who  suffer  injustice 
we  would  become  partners  with  their 
oppressors." 

There  is  more,  much  more,  we  can 
and  should  do  now  to  confront  the  evil 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  avert  further 
loss  of  Innocent  lives. 

First,  we  must  dramatically  expand 
our  airlift  operation  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  shelter  the  enormous  refugee  popu- 
lations created  by  Saddam's  aggres- 
sion, within  and  outside  of  Iraq.  That 
humanitarian  response  to  a  tragedy  of 
historic  proportions  is  something  the 
world  community  simply  must  under- 
take with  all  possible  speed. 

Second,  the  President  should  declare 
that  Iraqi  helicopters  will  be  shot  down 
if  they  fly.  That  is  our  policy  for  Iraqi 
fixed-wing  aircraft.  That  should  be  our 
policy  for  helicopters.  Such  action 
would  not  in  itself  lead  to  rebel  vic- 
tories over  Saddam.  But  we  could.  In 
that  simple  step,  end  one  horrific  tool 
of  Saddam's  suppression  of  the  Iraqi 
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people, 
lives. 

Third,  we  should  encourage  passage 
of  a  new  Security  Coiucil  resolution  as 
proposed  by  British  Prime  Minister 
John  Major.  That  resolution  would  cre- 
ate U.N.-sponsored  "safe  havens"  with- 
in Iraq  to  provide  immediate  relief  for 
the  beleaguered  refugees.  But  there 
will  be  no  safe  havens  unless  their  safe- 
ty is  assured  by  a  military  presence  or 
capability.  The  security  of  those  buffer 
zones  must  be  protected  by  the  use  of 
force  if  they  are  violated.  One  thing  we 
have  learned  about  Saddam  is  that  he 
will  respect  nothing  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  threat  of  force,  or  the 
actual  use  of  force. 

Fourth,  we  must  consider  such  a 
threat  or  use  of  force  to  stop  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  mass  numbers  of 
civilians  even  outside  the  safe  havens. 
While  we  should  not  become  militarily 
involved  in  a  civil  war  in  Iraq,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
new  "killing  fields."  We  have  a  duty  to 
protect  the  truly  innocent  trom  annihi- 
lation at  the  hands  of  a  modem, 
mechanized  army. 

Fifth,  at  some  point  the  concept  of 
safe  havens  must  be  transformed  into  a 
policy  of  safe  passage  home  for  the 
Kurds  and  other  refugees  of  Saddam's 
aggression.  Some  way  of  assuring  that 
the  Iraqi  refugees  can  return  home 
without  being  strafed  or  bombed  must 
be  worked  out  by  the  United  Nations. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  long-term  Insti- 
tutionalization of  refugee  camps.  The 
refugees  of  Iraq  deserve  to  go  home  and 
live  in  peace. 

Sixth,  we  should  make  clear  to  Iraq 
that  all  costs  associated  with  the  refu- 
gee problem  will  be  added  to  the  bill 
Iraq  owes  the  world  community  as  a  re- 
sult of  Saddam's  aggression.  Saddam 
and  his  clique  must  realize  that  every 
action  they  take  against  their  own  peo- 
ple will  delay  their  ability  to  rejoin  the 
conmiunlty  of  nations  and  rebuild  their 
nation.  Frankly,  I  cannot  see  letting 
Iraq  reconstitute  its  normal  oil  exiwrt 
business  as  long  as  Saddam  remains  in 
power. 

Finally,  if  Saddam  manages  to  sur- 
vive in  the  months  ahead,  we  should  re- 
alize that  getting  him  out  of  power 
may  involve  providing  more  than  Just 
verbal  support  for  the  Kurdish  rebels 
and  others  who  seek  to  establish  a  le- 
gitimate government  in  Baghdad. 
While  the  logistics  of  providing  mili- 
tary and  financial  aid  to  rebels  are 
complex,  the  concept  must  be  explored. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  all  this 
discussion  about  what  to  do  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  the  refugees  of  Iraq  is 
finiitless,  because  we  have  no  business 
meddling  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  a 
sovereign  nation. 

Iraq  has  sovereignty.  But  Saddam  Hussein 
does  noL  We  have  no  obligation  to  consider 
Nm,  or  treat  him,  as  a  legitimate  head  of 
state.  He  is  a  thug,  a  terrorist  who  is  claiming 


to  rule  a  nation,  not  a  legitimate  ruler  in  his 
own  right 

We  have  every  right  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Iraqi  people  who  want  to  be  rid  of  this  criminal 
and  who  want  to  restore  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment in  Iraq.  We  have  a  right  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  use  our  influence  at  the  United  Nations, 
arnong  our  coalition  partrwrs,  and  through  our 
military  supremacy  to  rid  Iraq  and  the  world  of 
Saddam  Hussein  so  that  the  dmicuR  path  to- 
ward peace  and  security  in  the  region  wil  not 
be  littered  with  the  corpses  of  thousands— per- 
haps millions— of  innocent  victims  of 
Saddam's  evil  rule. 

The  liberation  of  Kuwait  has  been  achieved. 
But  the  work  of  the  community  of  nations  wil 
not  be  done  until  the  li)eratton  of  Iraq  from 
Saddam  Hussein  is  also  won. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  imagine  us  aHowing  Iraq  to 
begin  seUing  its  oil  again  on  worfcl  markets  so 
long  as  Saddam  Hussein  leads  that  country. 

Finally,  rf  Saddam  manages  to  survive  in  the 
monttis  ahead,  we  shouM  realize  that  getting 
him  out  of  power,  which  must  remain  our  goal, 
may  Involve  providmg  more  than  just  verbal 
support  for  the  Kurd»h  rebels  and  the  Shiite 
rebels,  and  others  who  seek  to  est^jlish  a  le- 
gitimate government  in  Baghdad. 

I  understand  that  the  k>gistics  of  provkfing 
military  and  financial  aid  to  r^beis  are  com- 
plex, but  it  is  a  concept  that  we  must  activety 
exphxe.  There  are  those  wtx>  say  al  this  dn- 
cusskxi  about  wfiat  to  do  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  the  refugees  of  Iraq  is  fruitless  be- 
cause we  have  no  business  meddling  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation.  Iraq  has 
sovereignty  but  Saddam  Hussein  does  noL 
We  have  no  obligation  to  consider  him  or  treat 
him  as  a  legitimate  head  of  state.  He  is  a  ter- 
rorist wtK)  rules  t)y  brutal  force.  He  is  not  a  le- 
gitimate ruler  in  his  own  right,  chosen  by  his 
own  people.  We  have  every  right  to  come  to 
the  akj  of  ttie  Iraqi  people  who  want,  dearty, 
to  be  rid  of  tfiis  criminal  and  wtw  want  to  re- 
store a  legitimate  government  in  Baghdad. 

We  have  a  right  and  an  otiligation  to  use 
our  influence  within  the  United  Nations,  among 
our  coalition  partners  and  through  our  miitary 
supremacy,  to  rid  Iraq  arKi  the  worid  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  so  that  the  diffwuK  path  toward 
peace  and  security  and  stability  in  that  region 
will  not  be  littered  with  the  bodies  of  thou- 
sands, perhaps  milltons  of  innocent  victims  of 
Saddam's  njle. 

The  liberation  of  Kuwait  has  been  achieved, 
but  the  work  of  the  community  of  nations  will 
not  be  done  urrtil  the  Nberation  of  Iraq  from 
Saddam  Hussein  is  also  won. 

I  yiekj  ttie  tkx>r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland.  i 


AMAZING  ORACE  CUBIE  OF 
SAUGUS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  a  native  Basrstater,  Mrs.  Grace 
Cubie  of  Saugus,  MA,  who  was  recently 
featured  in  a  ftant-page  story  In  the 
Saugus  Advertiser  entitled  "Amaxing 
Grace  Still  Heads  Class." 

The  article  recognizes  the  impressive 
contributions  by  Grace  Cubie  to  many 
communities  in  Massachusetts  during 
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her  long  and  remarkable  career  in  edu- 
cation. She  was  bom  in  Haverhill  on 
January  30,  1907.  The  daughter  of  a 
local  builder,  she  attended  what  was 
then  called  Bridgewater  Normal  School 
for  2  years,  and  then  returned  to  Haver- 
hill, where  she  was  a  teacher  for  the 
next  two  decades.  Later,  she  taught  in 
Williamstown,  in  Vermont,  and  in 
Manchester-by-the-Sea,  and  completed 
her  career  in  Saugus,  retiring  at  the 
age  of  70. 

We  often  forget  that  it  is  the  millions 
of  Americans  doing  important  but 
uncelebrated  jobs  who  rarely  make  the 
ft-ont  page  but  who  make  this  Nation 
what  it  is.  In  her  remarkable  teaching 
career,  spanning  45  years,  Grace  Cuble 
taught  every  elementary  school  grade. 
Over  a  thousand  former  pupils  whose 
lives  she  touched  have  learned  to  read. 
do  math,  identify  the  capitals  of  all  50 
States,  and  most  of  all  become  good 
citizenn — because  they  were  students  of 
"Amar.ing  Grac  ." 

In  Edition,  ishe  was  a  mentor  and 
role  nodel  to  thousands  more  children. 
For  over  20  years,  she  was  also  super- 
intendent of  her  church's  Sunday 
school,  helping  to  shape  the  lives  of  an- 
other 200  students  each  year.  During 
summers,  she  taught  or  directed  her 
church's  vacation  bible  school,  teach- 
ing hundreds  more  children. 

Mrs.  Cubie  was  more  than  a  teacher 
of  students.  She  was  a  seeker  of  stu- 
dents as  well.  She  did  not  just  wait  for 
Sunday  school  students  to  arrive.  On 
Sunday  mornings,  she  would  drive  from 
home  to  home,  through  all  types  of 
neighborhoods,  to  pick  up  the  chil- 
dren— waking  them  up  and  even  dress- 
ing them  If  necessary. 

"Amazing  Grace"  is  a  particularly 
fitting  description  of  Grace  Cubie. 
Committed  to  her  pupils,  inspired  by 
her  faith,  she  has  lived  a  life  of  ex- 
traordinary service  to  others. 

Today,  her  son  James  Cubie  carries 
on  that  tradition  of  service,  and  all  of 
OS  in  the  Senate  are  privileged  to  work 
with  him  as  chief  counsel  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Saugus  Advertiser  on  this 
remarkable  woman  and  remarkable 
teacher  in  Massachusetts  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Saogua  Advertiser,  Mar.  14, 1991] 

AMAZiMO  Grace  Still  Heads  Class 

(By  Richard  lerardl) 

Grace  Cuble.  84.  a  resident  of  Austin  Court, 
has  lived  an  amazing  life— which  may  be  why 
some  people  call  her  "Amkxing  Grace." 

She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cllftondale 
Nasarene  Church  for  18  years,  and  still  ^ves 
the  mlaalonary  talk  once  a  month  with  the 
help  of  Austin  Court  neighbor  John  Henlgan, 
an  artist  whose  illustrations  she  uses. 

Sunday  she  talked  on  the  closeness  of 
Uam,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  Middle  East  and  each  a  mono- 
theistic religion. 


Mrs  Cubie  taught  school  for  18  years  in 
Saugt  s.  starting  at  the  Emerson  and  retiring 
in  197;  i  from  the  Waybrlght.  She  was  a  teach- 
er for  45  years  in  all. 

She  taught  first  in  Haverhill  for  20  years, 
where  she  met  and  married  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Cu  }ie,  a  Congregational  minister  who  had 
come  (Tom  Scotland  and  was  pastorlng  a 
Nazal  sne  church. 

The  Rev.  Cubie's  flrst  wife  had  died  in  Ha- 
verhil  I,  leaving  him  with  six  children.  Grace 
and  h  sr  husband  had  a  seventh  child  whom 
they  1  amed  James. 

The  Cubies  moved  to  Vermont  in  1940 
where  James  pastored  a  church  until  1956, 
when  they  came  to  Lynn.  The  Rev.  Cuble  re- 
tired :  D  1961  and  died  in  1962. 

The|  Cubie  children  have  become  a  family 
of  professional  people  and  world-travelers. 

Thei  eldest,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cubie.  just 
retired  as  a  church  pastor.  A  sister,  Agnes 
Rogei^.  teaches  at  Haverhill  High  School. 

Dr.  pavid  Cubie  is  a  professor  of  the  Bible 
in  Ohio.  Catherine  Taylor  is  a  saleswoman  In 
Flori(  a. 

The  Rev.  Anne  Rearick  pastors  a  church  In 
New  Tork  and  Robert  Cubie  Is  a  journalist 
for  tb  )  Brockton  Enterprise. 

Jan  es  is  a  lawyer  for  the  U.S.  Senate's  Ag- 
rlcult  ire.  Nutrition  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee. B  e  has  most  recently  returned  from  the 
USSB  and  Belgium. 

Cur  ously,  James  broke  his  leg  on  a  skiing 
trip  li  I  British  Columbia  at  the  exact  hour  on 
the  a  ime  day— 1:30  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb. 
17— tl  at  Grace  fell  and  broke  her  arm  on  a 
sidew  ilk. 

Gra  ;e  is  proud  of  her  family.  A  grandson 
sbowi  promise  as  a  writer,  and  a  grand- 
daugt  ter  taught  English  in  a  church  high 
schoo  in  Japan. 

"M^  life  has  been  real  happy."  says  Grace. 
"The  Lord  has  been  with  me,  helped  me  and 
given  me  grace  for  every  moment." 
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WELCOMES  HOME  THE 
TROOPS 


COHEN.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
weekend  was  declared  by  Presi- 
Bush  as  a  time  of  national 
thanksgiving  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
Persi  an  Gulf  war,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  m<ment  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
my  1  ometown  of  Bangor,  ME,  in  wel- 
comi  ig  home  our  valiant  troops. 

An  rone  who  has  recently  watched 
the  I  ational  news  is  well  aware  of  the 
thouiands  of  Maine  residents  who  have 
turned  out  at  Bangor  International 
AirpArt  to  cheer  our  fighting  men  and 
womin  at  their  first  homecoming  stop 
in  th^  United  States. 

Th*  patriotic  response  of  the  Bangor 
community  is  truly  commendable.  For 
man^,  the  rousing  cheers  and  smiling 
faceal  that  our  troops  have  received  in 
)r  have  come  to  symbolize  the  ap- 
ition  of  the  entire  Nation. 

soldier   wrote    to    the    Bangor 
News: 

There  are  not  enough  words  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  Bangor  and  the 
surrounding  area  for  the  warm  reception  we 
received.  We  had  been  told  that  the  folks 
back  home,  for  the  most  part,  supported  the 
troop^  deployed  in  the  region,  but  we  were 
not  irepared  for  your  magnificent  show  of 
patriotism  and  friendship. 


J^ril  9,  1991 


Anoth(  r  soldier  wrote  that  the  recei>- 
tion  he  "eceived  "will  be  remembered 
&s  the  b<ist  homecoming  ever  for  me." 

An  estimated  40  percent  of  all  U.S. 
troops  ratuming  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  cdme  through  Bangor  Inter- 
national Airport,  making  it  the  largest 
port  of  entry  In  the  country. 

The  wielcoming  crowds  at  Bangor 
International  have  ranged  ftom  200  to 
1,500  ana  many  people  have  not  missed 
an  incoming  flight.  One  heroic  woman, 
Sheila  liean  of  Orono,  ME,  has  spina 
bifida  bdt  still  does  her  best  to  attend 
every  h(^mecoming.  Ms.  Dean  spends 
$15  on  ojieway  cab  fare  to  the  airport 
and  oncei  stayed  40  hours  to  greet  a  se- 
ries of  incoming  flights.  Another  Main- 
er.  City  Councilor  Marshall  Frankel, 
told  mejhe  has  personally  met  more 
than  50  f  ights. 

The  cr  )wds  include  relatives  of  those 
in  uniform,  young  children  seeking 
autograjhs  from  the  returning  heroes, 
and  veterans  of  past  wars,  some  of 
whom  are  extending  a  welcome  they 
wish  thejr  had  received  and  others  who 
can  remember  another  time  when  the 
Nation  hpnored  all  of  its  returning  sol- 
diers. Miny  people  at  the  airport  gath- 
erings, both  greeters  and  soldiers  alike, 
are  in  tears.  I  know  that  all  Americans 
are  touched  by  the  return  of  our 
troops,  out  it  gives  me  a  special  meas- 
ure of  prf  de  to  see  the  true  character  of 
State  on  display, 
end  the  Bangor  conununity 
citizens  of  Maine  for  dem- 
onstrating their  warmth  and  patriot- 
ism for  tihose  who  have  fought  for  free- 
dom in  t^e  Persian  Gulf.  Mr.  President, 
t  a  series  of  letters  that  ap- 
the  Bangor  Daily  News  on 
1991,  cmd  an  article  that  ap- 
the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
31,  1991,  be  printed  in  the 
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rial  was  I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  las  follows: 

[From  th4  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  Mar.  31, 

1991] 

I  lAiNERS  Flock  to  airport 

(By  Klmberly  Clifford) 

BANOORJ— Glen  Rea  and  his  10-year-old 
daughter  Rebecca  go  to  Bangor  International 
Airport  a(s  often  as  they  can  to  welcome 
troope  arrjlvlng  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Last  week,  it  was  their  12th  time. 

Becky  *ore  her  Desert  Storm  T-shirt  for 
the  soldiers  to  autograph  and  carried  her 
growing  opUection  of  dog  tags.  Her  father,  a 
Vietnam  ieteran.  brought  his  painful  memo- 
ries for  aaother  dose  of  healing. 

"Each  time  I  go.  I  feel  a  little  bit  better." 
he  said.    I 

The  Refis  and  thousands  of  other  folks 
have  created  a  phenomenon  that,  after  more 
than  threie  weeks,  shows  no  signs  of  dimin- 
ishing an4.  in  fact,  is  growing. 

Some  0eople  have  not  missed  a  single 
flight.  Many  new  ones  show  up  as  more 
flights  co|ne  in.  They  spend  hours,  even  days, 
at  the  air^jort  waiting. 

"You'd  Ithink  the  novelty  would  wear  off. 
but  it's  toing  the  other  way."  said  fifth- 
grade  teacher  Jeffrey  Fuller,  whose  whole 
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family  has  been  to  the  airport.  "It's  such  a 
spontaneous  emotional  experience  *  *  *  it's 
magic.  A  miracle." 

Bangor's  grand  reception  of  American 
troops  has  attracted  national  attention. 
Thousands  of  returning  soldiers  have  been 
stunned  to  find  so  many  strangers  awaiting 
their  planes  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night. 

The  strangers  form  their  own  small  com- 
munity while  they  wait,  pulling  up  chairs  to 
chat,  sitting  on  the  floor  when  there  aren't 
enough  seats,  working  on  homemade  yellow 
ribbon  pins.  They  are  united  by  their  need  to 
be  part  of  the  celebration. 

Rea,  a  stockbroker,  did  four  stints  as  a 
Navy  captain  in  Vietnam  between  1965  and 
1967.  Every  time  he  returned  to  his  home 
base  near  San  Francisco,  the  antiwar  hos- 
tility was  worse,  he  said.  When  he  came  back 
for  good  in  1967  and  sailed  through  the  Gold- 
en Gate  Bridge,  protesters  dropped  garbage 
from  the  bridge  onto  his  destroyer. 

The  homecoming  is  different  now. 

"Even  if  you  feel  down  and  tired,  when 
that  plane  touches  down  and  you  see  the 
troops,  and  people  start  shouting  and  the 
band  starts  playing,  you  get  caught  up  in 
it." 

Each  time  a  plane  arrives  and  the  first 
trickle  of  soldiers  passes  the  terminal  banner 
that  says  "For  Our  Troops  With  Love  from 
the  Greater  Bangor  Ck)mmunlty,"  the  re- 
sponse of  the  waiting  crowd  Is  always  the 
same. 

The  applause  begins  and  stays  steady  until 
the  last  soldier  has  passed  through  the  re- 
ceiving line  of  waving  American  flags  and 
thank-you  iwsters.  The  people  brush  tears 
(Tom  their  cheeks  and  touch  the  soldiers  as 
they  i>a8S — with  shy  pats,  handshakes,  even 
bear  hugs.  They  smile  Joyfully  as  they  speak 
the  words  they  came  to  the  airport  to  say: 
"Welcome  home." 

The  reception  at  the  Bangor  stopover  im- 
pressed Lt.  Gen.  Calvin  A.H.  Waller  so  much 
that  he  mentioned  it  to  the  welcoming  crowd 
at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

"I've  got  to  tell  you,"  he  said.  "I  could  feel 
my  heart  skip  a  beat." 

People  (Tom  all  over  the  country,  both  sol- 
diers and  civilians,  have  written  to  thank 
Bangor  for  its  extraordinary  reception. 

"We  were  not  prepared  for  your 
magnlflclent  show  of  patriotism  and  friend- 
ship," wrote  Air  Force  Master  Sgt.  David 
Bibby  of  Gulf  Breeze,  Fla.  "The  event  will 
stand  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant moments  of  my  life." 

The  airport  had  to  install  a  telephone  re- 
cording when  it  couldn't  handle  the  500  calls 
a  day  asking  for  flight  arrival  times,  said 
airport  spokesperson  Peggy  McLaine. 

"I  don't  know  why  they're  coming  out  but 
they  sure  like  It,"  said  McLalne.  "I  guess  ev- 
erybody has  their  own  feelings.  They  really 
are  a  happy  group.  Maybe  it's  because  we're 
a  little  more  small-town." 

No  one  is  exactly  sure  why  Bangor  has 
managed  to  maintain  such  unflagging  devo- 
tion to  returning  troops.  Some  believe  it's  to 
make  up  for  the  dreadful  treatment  of  re- 
turning Vietnam  troops.  Some  say  the  na- 
tional piress  attention  is  keeping  it  going. 
Others  think  it  may  be  Bangor's  strong  mili- 
tary ties  with  the  Maine  Air  National  Guard 
stationed  at  what  used  to  be  Dow  Air  Force 
Base.  A  few  say  it  is  the  Bangor  area's  wide 
open  spaces  and  small-town  atmosphere  that 
foeter  nelghborllneas  and  friendliness. 

Whatever  their  reasons,  the  greeters  dis- 
play an  impressive  warmth  and  sincerity. 
The  homemade  posters,  the  small  gifts,  the 
band  mnslc,  the  older  veterans  in  uniform. 


the  children  with  their  flags,  all  symbolize 
their  commitment.  People  feel  personal 
about  the  troops. 

Rebecca  Rea.  for  example,  has  a  Marine 
pen  pal  whose  name  she  got  in  school. 

"She's  been  involved  at  a  very  personal 
level,"  said  her  father.  "It's  more  than  a  war 
in  the  gulf  area.  There's  a  person  out  there. 
Where  is  he?  Is  he  in  action  tonight?  We'd 
get  out  the  map." 

Elaine  Lundin  of  Hampden  visits  the  air- 
port every  day.  She  passes  the  time  crochet- 
ing doilies  for  Christmas  presents.  Last  week 
she  wore  a  "USA"  T-shirt  covered  with  sol- 
diers' autographs.  On  her  shoulder,  one  had 
signed:  "Thanks  for  the  love  and  prayers." 

"I  love  them,"  she  said  about  the  soldiers. 
"I  spent  18  hours  here  the  flrst  time  I  came. 
I  wouldn't  miss  It." 

Her  daughter  Melissa  took  a  day  off  from 
school  last  week  to  spend  her  13th  birthday 
greeting  flights  at  the  airport. 

"That's  what  she  wanted."  said  Lundin. 

Waiting  with  Lundin  was  Sheila  Dean  of 
Orono,  who  loves  to  hug  the  soldiers. 
They've  given  her  rank  insignias  (she  pins 
them  to  her  Army  field  hat);  dog  tags  (she 
wears  them  around  her  neck);  autographs 
(they  cover  her  cotton  knit  shirt);  and  Saudi 
Arabian  money  (she  keeps  it  in  her  denim 
bag  along  with  a  stash  of  soda  and  her  medi- 
cation). 

"Dean  has  spina  bifida  and  waits  for  the 
troops  in  her  wheelchair.  An  American  flag 
is  stuck  down  inside  the  left  handle. 

She's  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  home- 
comings, but  once  she  started,  she  couldn't 
stop. 

"I  was  here  for  40  hours  the  flrst  time,"  she 
said.  "I  don't  know  If  it's  patriotism  or  I'm 
just  glad  they're  home." 

She  feels  guilty  when  she  doesn't  come. 

"I  guess  because  I'm  an  American  citizen 
and  they  fought  for  us." 

Dean  says  she  takes  a  cab  to  and  fTom  the 
alnwrt — S15  each  way — "but  it's  worth  it." 

She  keeps  returning,  she  said,  "to  show 
them  how  proud  I  am  that  they  went  over 
there  and  did  a  job  for  our  country  and  that 
they  did  it  well.  ...  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  with 
these  guys.  They're  so  glad  to  be  home.  One 
guy  said.  'What  are  you,  the  welcome  wagon? 
I  said,  "No,  I'm  the  welcome  wheels.' " 

Across  from  Lundin  and  Dean  sat  Jim  and 
Adria  Hughes  fTom  Hampden.  It  was  their 
sixth  welcome. 

"It's  the  least  we  can  do,"  she  said.  "No 
one  has  to  come.  That's  the  best  thing  about 
this.  It's  like  you  want  to  be  faithful  to 
them.  We  don't  know  what  they've  been 
through  or  what  they're  going  home  to,  but 
here  everybody  gets  treated  the  same." 

"It's  quite  an  impression  to  see  grown  men 
come  through  crying,"  said  her  husband. 
"It's  emotional." 

The  Hugheses  have  made  the  welcome  a 
family  affair.  They  plan  to  bring  their  visit- 
ing daughter  from  Poland,  Maine,  and  her 
family  to  the  airport  next  weekend.  Their  9- 
year-old  granddaughter.  Heather  Sommers  of 
Hermon,  brings  Reese's  Peanut  Butter  Cups 
to  swap  for  soldiers'  autographs. 

Not  far  from  the  Hughes'  group  were  six 
people  busily  fastening  pins  to  yellow  rib- 
bons and  stamping  them  with  "Welcome  to 
Bangor.  Maine,  USA,  1991."  Three  knew  each 
other  but  three  others  were  strangers  who 
came  along,  asked  what  they  were  doing  and 
sat  down  to  help. 

"One  soldier  told  me  he'd  been  waiting 
seven  months  for  a  piece  of  yellow  ribbon," 
said  Kathleen  Lindh.  Thus  she  took  on  the 
pin  project  with  her  husband  Carl.  They 
drive  30  miles  to  Bangor  fTom  Mariaville. 


'•We've 
Lindh. 
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missed   only    two    flights,"    said 


[From  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Mar.  27, 1991J 

Letters  to  thb  EnrroR 
Thank  you  very  much!  The  thought  that  so 
many  fine  people  would  get  up  at  3  a.m.  to 
greet  us  unknown  soldiers  is  heartwarming. 
It  will  be  remembered  as  the  best  home- 
coming ever  for  me. 

Sgt.  William  Keller,  U8AF. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

This  letter  Is  really  for  the  wonderftal  peo- 
ple of  the  Bangor  area.  I  just  had  to  write 
and  tell  everyone  how  proud  I  am  of  you 
folks. 

I  have  not  lived  in  Maine  for  many  years, 
but  I've  always  been  proud  to  be  "fTom 
Maine."  But  last  week  I  found  out  what 
being  proud  really  feels  like.  I  had  to  hold  on 
tight  to  keep  the  tears  from  falling  when  I 
saw  Bangor  on  the  national  news  two  nights 
in  a  row. 

I  am  proud  of  all  of  you  for  going  to  the 
airport  and  greeting  the  soldiers.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see!  I  can't  even  begin  to 
imagine  how  these  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form felt.  Most  of  them  didn't  know  a  single 
soul  but  everyone  was  happy  to  hug  them.  I 
looked  for  old  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
crowd,  but  everyone  "sounded"  like  my 
friends  and  relatives. 

Thanks  for  giving  me  a  chance  to  be  so 
proud  of  all  the  people  in  Maine.  I  love  you 
all  for  being  there. 

Evelyn  Quirion  Seidel. 

Lee  Center,  N.Y. 

There  are  not  enough  words  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  Bangor  and  the 
surrounding  area  for  the  warm  reception  we 
received  on  Sunday,  March  17,  at  the  airport. 
Most  of  us  were  shocked  at  the  turnout  of 
total  strangers  welcoming  us  home  from 
Saudi  Arabia  at  such  an  early  hour. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  folks  back  home, 
for  the  most  part,  supported  the  troops  de- 
ployed in  the  region,  but  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  your  magnificent  show  of  patriot- 
ism and  friendship.  The  event  will  stand  in 
my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  signiflcant 
moments  of  my  life  and  the  ribbons  and  but- 
tons I  received  will  be  among  my  most  treas- 
ured possessions. 

Msgt.  David  Bibbt,  USAF  (Reserve). 

Gulf  Breeze,  fla. 

Tears  came  to  my  eyes  tonight  as  I 
watched  "CBS  Evening  News."  The  story  was 
about  thousands  of  residents  of  your  commu- 
nity welcoming  home  troops  as  they  made 
their  first  U.S.  stop. 

Millions  of  people  across  the  United  States 
are  flying  flags  and  hanging  yellow  ribbons 
to  support  our  troops,  but  the  patriotism  and 
love  displayed  by  you,  as  you  greet  our  serv- 
ice members,  is  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism. 
It  takes  a  special  kind  of  person  and  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  community  to  open  their  hearts 
to  so  many  who  have  no  relation  to  your 
community. 

I  live  in  Hays,  Kan.,  where  200  members  of 
the  local  National  Guard  unit  and  28  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Army  Reserve  unit  have 
been  activated  in  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  So  far,  none  of  them  has  come 
home.  My  brother,  a  member  of  the  local  re- 
serve unit,  is  currently  stationed  with  the 
44th  Ehracuatlon  Hospital.  I  hope  his  plane  is 
routed  through  your  wonderful  city  before 
heading  west. 

DENIBE  RIEOEL. 

Hats,  Kam. 
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People  of  B&ngror,  I  love  you  all. 

You  did  what  most  Americans  want  to  do 
but  can't:  let  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  know  personally 
how  much  we  apiireciate  them  and  thank 
them. 

You  make  me  proud.  This  is  what  America 
is;  good  people  giving  of  their  time  and 
themselves  freely  without  any  thought  of 
discomfort  or  selfish  motive. 

Thank  you  for  being  there  when  I  couldn't 
be. 

Mabele  B.  Penmson. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  magnanimous 
reception  you  townspeople  provided  when 
our  planeload  of  military  personnel  stopped 
off  for  refueling  in  Bangor.  It  was  an  unfor- 
gettable display  of  patriotism  and  good  will. 

Special  thanks  to  the  kind  gentleman  who 
loaned  me  his  trombone  so  I  could  play  with 
the  band  for  the  national  anthem. 

Capt.  David  Wexi,kr.  USAF. 

Carswell  Am  Force  Base,  Texas. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE  DURING  THE 
lOlST  CONGRESS  (1969  AND  1990) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  sununa- 
rlze  the  activities  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  during  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress. During  the  past  2  years,  the  com- 
mittee continued  the  overall  approach 
to  its  work  that  it  began  in  1987:  a  mis- 
sion-oriented subcommittee  struc- 
tured; biennial  budgeting;  an  emphasis 
on  broad  strategy  issues:  and  reduced 
micromanagement  of  defense  activi- 
ties. I  have  discussed  each  of  these 
management  and  organizational  initia- 
tives on  previous  occasions,  so  I  will 
not  elaborate  on  them  today.  The  com- 
mittee's approach,  combined  with  the 
hard  work  of  its  members  and  staff,  re- 
sulted in  major  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  101st  Congress. 

tarn  NATIONAL  SECinUTY  STRATEGY  HEARINGS 

On  October  21,  1988,  I  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  about  the  activities  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  during  1987 
and  1968.  At  that  time,  I  described  the 
extensive  series  of  hearings  that  the 
committee  had  held  at  the  beginning  of 
each  of  those  years  on  our  national  se- 
corlty  strategy  and  the  Intermediate 
Nuclear  Forces  or  INF  Treaty.  I  con- 
cluded my  remarks  on  those  hearings 
by  explaining  my  intention  for  the 
committee  to  review  U.S.  national  se- 
curity strategy  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  carried  through  on  this 
pledge  in  1969  and  1990.  You  might  re- 
member that  by  the  first  half  of  1989, 
President  Gorbachev's  reforms  had  al- 
ready dramatically  altered  the  politi- 
cal landscape  upon  which  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  formulate  NATO's 
military  i>oeture  and  arms  control  pro- 
jwaals.  In  order  to  better  understand 
the  imiillcations  of  these  reforms  for 
U.S.  and  allied  security,  the  committee 
conducted  several  hearings  during  the 


first  hi  Llf  of  1989.  A  total  of  22  witnesses 
testifli  d  over  the  course  of  8  hearings. 
The  Irst  group  of  witnesses  to  appear 
before  the  conmilttee  were  retired 
hlgh-n  Jiking  military  officers  and  pri- 
vate e:  :pert8,  including  a  distinguished 
schola|  from  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Donnelly.  Following  these  pri- 
vate vltnesses  were  the  Chairman  of 
the  Jdnt  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  senior 
military  officers  from  the  unifled  com- 
batant commands.  By  the  conclusion  of 
this  extensive  testimony,  the  commit- 
tee hail  received  a  comprehensive,  in- 
sightful assessment  of  the  significance 
of  Preadlent  Gorbachev's  reforms. 

NATIOBAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR 
I      FISCAL  YEARS  1980  AND  1981 

During  the  first  few  months  of  1989, 
the  ne^  Bush  administration  reviewed 
and  extensively  changed  the  defense 
authorization  request  for  flscal  years 
1990  and  1991  that  had  been  prepared  by 
the  outgoing  administration.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  beginning  of  the  committee's 
formal  review  of  the  defense  budget  re- 
quest was  delayed  until  May  1989.  At 
that  time,  the  committee  initiated  a 
series  pf  hearings  on  the  amended  de- 
fense midget  request  with  testimony  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Cheney 
and  Aftm.  William  Crowe,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Their 
testimony  was  followed  by  api>earances 
before  Jthe  conmiittee  by  other  civilian 
officials  of  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  military  serv- 
ices, a(id  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  uilted  States.  In  addition,  when 
the  military  officers  firom  the  unified 
comm^ds  testifled  during  the  na- 
tional jsecurity  strategy  hearings  ear- 
lier in  p989,  the  commiteee  asked  them 
about  [their  operational  deficiencies 
and  the  budgetary  priorities  they  had 
establlBhed  to  correct  those  defi- 
ciencies. These  hearings  served  the 
purpos^  of  placing  the  amended  defense 
budget  request  in  the  context  of  the 
dramalflc  security  changes  that  were 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Europe. 

As  ib  has  done  in  previous  years,  the 
Armedl  Services  Committee  then  fol- 
lowed op  these  overview  hearings  with 
detalleii  staff  briefings  and  subcommit- 
tee hearings.  In  all  of  its  hearings  and 
briefinks,  the  committee  continued  to 
try  to  locus  on  broad  defense  missions 
and  outputs  instead  of  individual  line 
item  inputs. 

By  the  time  the  committee  met  to 
mark  4p  the  defense  authorization  bill, 
it  had  thoroughly  reviewed  in  a  total  of 
44  healings  the  President's  amended  re- 
quest ibr  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  The 
full  coinmittee  mark  up  of  the  bill  re- 
quired 8  days  Itom  July  12-14, 1989. 

As  rfeported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thoriz4tion  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990 
and  19^1  (S.  1352)  provided  $305.5  billion 
in  budtet  authority  and  $299.2  billion 
in  outAys.  These  were  the  funding  lev- 
els a«i1eed  to  by  the  President  and  the 
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congressional  leadership  in  April  1989 
and  subse<  luently  formalized  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1^  congressional  budget  reso- 
lution. 

By  authjarizlng  funds  for  both  fiscal 
years  1990  land  1991,  S.  1352  reflected  the 
commltted's  continuing  conviction 
that  biennial  budgeting  will  substan- 
tially improve  the  stability  of  defense 
programs  land  the  quality  of  congres- 
sional oversight.  Unfortunately,  the 
committee  was  unable  to  recommend 
authorizatnons  for  all  programs  in  the 
second  year  of  the  request  because  of 
imcertainljy  over  whether  the  adminis- 
tration's (werall  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
met  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  defi- 
cit targeti  In  addition,  the  April  1989 
budget  agreement  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  did  not 
year  1991. 

ttee  sought  to  authorize 
;he  maximum  amount  of  pro- 
seal  year  1991  by  concentrat- 
.ble  programs.  Through  this 
he  committee  recommended 
on  for  85  percent  of  the 
sted  for  fiscal  year  1991,  or 


include  fl; 

The  CO 
in  S.  1352 
grams  in 
ing  on  s 
approach, 
authoriza 
total  req 
$203  billioii. 

On  Julyj  24,  1989,  the  Senate  began 
consideration  of  S.  1352.  Over  the 
course  of  1  days  of  debate,  the  Senate 
considered  96  amendments  and  con- 
ducted 11  rollcall  votes.  The  Strategic 
Defense  Imtiative  [SDI],  drug  enforce- 
ment, and!  the  special  isotope  separa- 
tion planii  in  Idaho  were  among  the 
more  contentious  issues  that  were  con- 
sidered during  the  debate  on  S.  1352. 

After  the  Augrust  recess,  the  Senate- 
House  conference  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  was  organized  and 
started  with  Informal  meetings  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1989.  As  in  previous  years, 
reconciling  the  thousands  of  funding 
and  policy  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  bills  constituted  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  challenge.  About  100 
House  codiferees  and  20  Senate  con- 
ferees wonked  for  almost  2  months  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  conference  re- 
port. On  Bovember  9,  1989,  the  House 
passed  the  conference  report  (House 
Report  loi-331).  The  Senate  followed 
with  its  approval  on  November  15,  and 
the  President  signed  it  into  law  on  No- 
vember 29  (Public  Law  101-189). 

1890  NATIOnKl  SECinUTY  STRATEGY  HEARINGS 

The  national  security  strategy  hear- 
ings that  were  held  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  early  1990  took  place 
in  remarl^able  circumstances.  During 
the  second  half  of  1989,  dramatic 
changes  c(  ntinued  to  occur  within  the 
Soviet  Un  on,  some  with  the  efl'ect  of 
producing  turmoil  in  different  parts  of 
the  countiy.  At  the  same  time,  unilat- 
eral Soviet  military  withdrawals  from 
Eastern  EJurope  moved  ahead.  Demo- 
cratic changes  continued  to  energize 
Eastern  Europe,  and,  most  remarkably, 
the  Berlin  Wall  collapsed  and  West  and 
EJast  Gerrpany  raced  toward  unifica- 
tion. 


UMI 
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In  December  1989,  the  Senate  major- 
ity leader  contacted  Senator  Pell,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  me  to  ask  that 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conmiittee  conduct  hearings  on 
the  implications  of  these  changes  for 
our  foreign  and  national  security  pol- 
icy. Senator  Pell  and  I  readily  agreed 
to  the  majority  leader's  request,  and 
the  two  conmiittees  coordinated  their 
hearing  schedules  during  the  first  few 
months  of  1990. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  actu- 
ally opened  its  hearings  on  December 
12,  1989,  with  testimony  by  Defense  De- 
partment and  intelligence  community 
ofncials  on  the  amount  of  warning 
time  that  would  precede  a  Warsaw  Pact 
attack  in  Europe.  The  hearings  then 
resumed  in  January  1990  and  concluded 
in  March.  By  that  time,  the  committee 
had  held  14  hearings  with  35  witnesses. 
The  witnesses  offered  a  broad  range  of 
expertise  and  perspective.  They  in- 
cluded senior  civilian  officials  and 
military  officers  flrom  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  unified  and 
specified  commands,  and  the  intel- 
ligence community;  three  former  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense;  three  former  Chair- 
men of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 
several  private  experts. 

The  committee  also  received  testi- 
mony from  two  panels  of  witnesses 
that  I  would  like  to  highlight.  On  Jan- 
uary 25,  1990.  four  distinguished  experts 
flrom  Japan,  Germany,  France,  and 
Oreat  Britain  presented  their  percep- 
tions of  the  Soviet  threat.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  a  panel  of  European  par- 
liamentarians from  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  testified  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  By  receiving  tes- 
timony flrom  these  foreign  experts,  the 
committee  was  able  to  develop  insights 
into  the  important  views  of  our  allies. 

The  committee  faced  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge during  this  extensive  series  of  na- 
tional security  strategy  hearingrs  and 
the  defense  budget  hearings  that  fol- 
lowed them.  The  committee  was  re- 
sponsible for  determining  whether  the 
fiscal  year  1991  defense  budget  and  the 
5  year  defense  program  responded  to 
the  changes  in  the  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security,  the  political  situation 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  fiscal  situation.  To 
make  this  determination,  the  commit- 
tee asked  three  broad  questions  during 
its  review.  First,  how  do  the  recent 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  E^ast- 
em  Europe  affect  our  national  inter- 
ests, and  how  have  these  changes  al- 
tered the  traditional  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security?  Second,  how  should 
United  States  military  strategy  be  re- 
vised In  light  of  these  changes  in  the 
threat  to  our  national  security?  Third, 
how  should  the  defense  budget  be 
changed  in  light  of  the  changes  in  the 
threat  and  the  development  of  a  new 
strategy? 
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After  the  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee's national  security  strategy  hear- 
ings in  1990,  I  tried  to  answer  these 
questions  in  a  series  of  four  speeches 
on  the  Senate  floor.  On  March  22  and  29 
and  April  19  and  20,  I  outlined  my  views 
on  the  changes  in  the  threats  to  our 
national  security;  suggested  ways  we 
should  revise  our  military  strategy  in 
light  of  the  changes  in  the  threats;  and 
gave  my  views  on  the  force  structure 
and  weapons  programs  we  need  to 
carry  out  this  revised  strategy. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  TEAR  19111 

With  the  national  security  strategy 
hearings  as  a  backdrop,  the  committee 
focused  its  attention  on  the  President's 
amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  the  Five  Year  Defense  Plan. 
The  fiscal  year  1991  defense  budget  re- 
quest that  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  1990  represented  a 
greatly  revised  version  of  the  fiscal 
year  1991  request  that  had  been  pro- 
posed as  the  second  year  of  the  original 
2-year  budget  request  in  1989. 

With  a  few  relatively  minor  dif- 
ferences, the  authorization  process 
within  the  committee,  on  the  Senate 
fioor,  and  in  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference unfolded  in  much  the  same  se- 
quence as  in  1989.  In  preparation  for 
the  committee's  markup,  a  lengthy  se- 
ries of  full  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee hearings  and  staff  briefings  were 
held  on  the  amended  defense  budget  re- 
quest. This  extensive  and  wide-ranging 
review,  combined  with  the  earlier  na- 
tional security  strategy  hearingrs, 
amounted  to  64  hearings  with  more 
than  220  witnesses.  During  this  same 
period,  the  committee  conducted  10 
nomination  hearings  for  senior  civilian 
officials  and  military  officers  whose 
testimony  concerned  the  pending  budg- 
et request. 

One  difference  between  the  1989  and 
1990  authorization  processes  was  that 
the  administration  and  the  congres- 
sional leadership  were  unable  to  reach 
a  budget  summit  agreement  for  fiscal 
year  1991  until  late  1990.  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  agreement  or  a  Senate- 
Iiassed  congressional  budget  resolution 
at  the  time  of  the  committee's  mark- 
up, the  committee  decided  to  authorize 
funding  of  X289  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. I  had  recommended  this  level 
in  my  national  security  strategy 
speech  on  April  20,  1990.  and  this  was 
essentially  the  level  eventually  agreed 
to  in  the  budget  summit  agreement. 

A  second  difference  from  1989  was 
that  the  Senate  floor  debate  was  com- 
pleted even  more  quickly  in  1990  than 
in  1989.  The  floor  debate  on  S.  2884.  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991,  took  only  4  days  as 
opposed  to  the  7  days  that  were  re- 
quired to  complete  the  floor  debate  in 
1989.  The  Senate  passed  S.  2884  on  Au- 
gust 4. 1990. 

The  Senate-House  conference  that 
reconciled  the  countless  differences  be- 


tween the  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
the  fiscal  year  1991  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  completed  its  work  in  much 
less  time  than  the  previous  year's  con- 
ference. In  particular,  only  16  days 
elapsed  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1991  conference;  the 
previous  year's  conference  spanned  56 
days.  Although  the  length  of  the  con- 
ference was  highly  compressed,  the  dif- 
ferences were  no  less  numerous  and 
complex  than  those  in  previous  con- 
ferences. The  difficulty  of  reaching  a 
conference  agreement  is  suggested  by 
some  of  the  issues  under  consideration: 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  the 
MILSTAR  satellite  system,  the  B-2 
bomber,  base  closings,  and  the  planned 
air  base  at  Crotone,  Italy.  Despite 
these  significant  differences,  the  con- 
ferees and  staffs  worked  extremely 
hard  to  complete  a  conference  agree- 
ment in  a  little  more  than  2  weeks.  The 
House  and  Senate  passed  the  con- 
ference report  (House  Report  101-923) 
on  October  24  and  October  26,  1990,  re- 
spectively. The  President  signed  it  into 
law  on  November  5. 

NOMINATIONS  CONSIDERED  BT  THE  COtOinTEE 

The  1st  session  of  the  101st  Congress 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Bush  administration.  Therefore,  in 
1989,  the  President  submitted  a  large 
number  of  nominations  to  the  Senate 
to  fill  out  the  civilian  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  1989  alone, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  consid- 
ered 41  senior  civilian  nominations, 
which  is  more  than  the  committee  had 
reviewed  in  the  previous  2  years.  Com- 
bined with  the  13  civilian  nominations 
considered  in  1990.  the  committee  re- 
viewed a  total  of  54  senior  civilian 
nominations  during  the  lOlst  Congress. 

All  of  these  nominations  were  subject 
to  the  review  procedures  that  were  sub- 
stantially strengthened  during  the 
100th  Congress.  Some  of  the  civilian 
nominations  required  an  especially 
large  amount  of  time  and  attention. 
Over  the  course  of  six  hearings  and 
meetings  in  January  and  February 
1989.  the  committee  closely  reviewed 
the  nomination  of  former  Senator  John 
Tower  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense.  On 
February  23,  1989,  the  committee  voted 
to  report  the  nomination  unfavorably 
to  the  Senate  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  not  be  confirmed.  After  6 
days  of  fioor  debate,  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  nomination  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  53  to  47. 

Another  civilian  nomination  that  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  work  by  the  com- 
mittee was  that  of  Mr.  Victor  Stello. 
Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Eln- 
ergy  for  Defense  Programs.  The  com- 
mittee conducted  an  extensive  review 
of  Mr.  Stello's  qualifications  and  back- 
ground and  met  seven  times  f^m  No- 
vember 1989  to  January  1990  to  consider 
the  nomination.  In  addition,  the  execu- 
tive branch  had  a  number  of  reviews 
ongoing  during  this  period.  On  April  24, 
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1990.  the  President  withdrew  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  in  1980,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee considered  the  unprecedented 
nomination  of  a  foreign  national.  The 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  provides 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  begrinnlng  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1990  is  to  be  a  Panamanian  na- 
tional. In  May  1990,  the  President  nom- 
inated Mr.  Gilberto  Guardia  Fabrega 
for  this  position.  On  June  21,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  Mr.  Ouardla's  nomination, 
and  1  week  later,  reported  it  to  the 
Senate  with  the  recommendation  that 
It  be  confirmed. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
was  unable  to  And  a  precedent  for  the 
Senate  providing  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  Presidential  appointment 
or  nomination  of  a  foreign  national. 
Therefore,  it  was  an  historic  occasion 
for  the  committee  and  the  Senate  to 
consider  Mr.  Ouardia  as  the  first  for- 
eign national  to  be  reviewed  for  con- 
firmation by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee considered  a  total  of  82,534  mili- 
tary nominations.  These  ranged  from  a 
new  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  three  new 
Service  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  numerous 
field-grade  promotions.  Some  of  these 
nominations  were  controversial  and  de- 
manded especially  close  scrutiny  by 
the  committee. 

Traditionally  the  committee  has  em- 
phasized that  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
motion process  is  essential  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  officer  corps.  In  the  last 
Congress,  the  committee  reviewed  sev- 
eral matters  Involving  the  Integrity  of 
the  promotion  process.  After  receiving 
Information  raising  questions  about 
the  procedures  used  for  making  certain 
general  officer  selections  In  the  Army's 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  the 
committee  requested  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion. The  investigation,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  deputy  inspector  general 
of  the  Defense  Department,  conHrmed 
that  there  were  serious  irregularities 
in  the  promotion  selection  process.  The 
committee's  actions  on  this  matter  are 
explained  in  Senate  Report  102-1. 

In  reviewing  certain  Air  Force  nomi- 
nations, the  committee  encountered 
Information  indicating  problems  in  the 
Implementation  of  statutory  and  regu- 
latory promotion  procedures.  At  the 
request  of  the  conmiittee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  initiated  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  officer  promotion  prac- 
tices, which  will  cover  each  of  the  mili- 
tary departments.  The  conunlttee  will 
study  the  results  of  this  review  during 
Che  102d  Congress. 

THB  PERSIAN  OULF  CIUBIS 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
played  an  extremely  active  role  in  the 
Senate's  debate  on  the  crisis  in  the 
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Persian  gulf.  Although  this  issue  was 
more  f^lly  developed  and  debated  in 
this  Conerress,  a  sunmiary  of  the  com- 
mittee's activities  during  the  previous 
Congress  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out a  description  of  its  work  on  the 
Persian!  Gulf  crisis  during  1990. 

Mr.  F^sident,  it  is  a  small  historical 
coincid|nce  that  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait 
just  as  t^he  Senate  began  debate  on  the 
fiscal  jjear  1991  defense  authorization 
bill.  Shortly  after  the  Senate  returned 
fi-om  itf  August  recess,  the  committee 
received  testimony  from  Secretary  of 
Defensa  Cheney,  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Mrj  Terrence  O'Donnell,  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Ime  committee  sought  this  testi- 


mony 


review  the  President's  deci- 


sion to  deploy  United  States  military 
forces  tp  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  deterring  further  Iraqi  ag- 
gressioi^,  defending  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
enforciig  the  embargo. 

On  November  8,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  level  of  U.S.  forces  in 
the  region  would  be  doubled  in  order  to 
create,  Jin  the  President's  words,  "an 
adequatje  offensive  military  option." 
This  fundamental  shift  in  the  mission 
of  our  miiitary  forces  raised  a  number 
of  serious  questions.  To  answer  these 
questions,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee initiated  an  important  series  of 
hearings.  Over  the  course  of  5  working 
days,  we  held  eight  public  hearings  and 
two  closed  intelligence  briefings  on 
several  different  aspects  of  United 
States  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Among  the  16  witnesses  who  testified 
were  Dt-  James  Schlesinger,  a  former 
Secretaiy  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, and  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence; Adm.  William  Crowe  and  Gen. 
David  Jones,  former  Chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Dr.  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, a  iormer  Secretary  of  State;  and 
several  i  other  private  experts.  On  De- 
cemberjs,  1990,  the  hearings  concluded 
with  mare  testimony  by  Secretary  Che- 
ney and  General  Powell. 

In  oader  to  make  these  hearings 
available  on  a  wide  and  timely  basis,  I 
directed  the  committee  staff  to  prepare 
them  fAr  publication  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Tlie  mechanical  process  of  assem- 
bling, fditing,  and  printing  congres- 
sional ttearings  can  take  almost  a  year. 
However,  through  the  diligence  and 
hard  work  of  the  committee  staff,  espe- 
cially its  staff  assistants  and  printing 
clerks,  jthe  Persian  Gulf  hearings  were 
printedland  available  to  the  public  in 
just  1  month.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
staffs  ^fforts  to  prepare  this  765-page 
document  in  time  for  the  Senate's  de- 
bate onlthe  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Armed  iServices  Committee's  hearings 
greatly  i  assisted  Congress  and  the 
AmericiLn  people  in  reaching  a  better 
understanding  of  the  crisis  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  They  provided  a  constructive 
opportu  nlty  for  a  variety  of  views  to  be 
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presented  sjid  discussed.  The  conunlt- 
tee was  alio  instrumental  in  creating 
the  Defense  Cooperation  Account, 
which  ultimately  became  the  mecha- 
nism to  pjy  for  a  large  share  of  the 
war's  costs 

REVIEW  OF  ^AVY  DJVESTIOATION  INTO  IOWA 
EXPLOSION 

Another  Significant  activity  that  the 
committee  undertook  during  the  last 
Congress  wf«  a  review  of  the  Navy's  in- 
vestigation^  into  the  gun  turret  explo- 
sion aboard  the  U.S.S.  loioa. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  19,  1989,  47 
naval  personnel  died  in  the  explosion  of 
the  center  run  of  turret  n  on  board  the 
battleship  Tu.S.S.  loioa.  We  were  all 
shocked  arid  deeply  saddened  by  this 
awfUl  tragedy.  The  Department  of  the 
Navy,  witW  the  assistance  of  the  FBI, 
conducted  Ian  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  t|ie  explosion.  It  concluded 
that  Petty  Officer  Clayton  Hartwlg,  a 
gunner's  niate  involved  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  center  gun,  most  probably 
Intentionally  caused  the  explosion  in 
such  a  way^  that  he  hoped  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  4n  accident. 

The  committee  wanted  to  be  as  cer- 
tain as  pdssible  that  the  Navy  had 
identified  «he  true  cause  of  this  trag- 
edy so  than  it  would  not  happen  again. 
Therefore,  [in  four  hearings  from  No- 
vember 19M  to  May  1990,  we  carefully 
reviewed  the  Navy's  investigation  in 
great  detail.  We  also  inquired  into 
broader  issjies  related  to  the  manning, 
training,  0jid  maintenance  of  the 
U.S.S.  Iowa  and  her  sister  battleships. 
In  the  first  three  of  these  hearings,  the 
committee  received  testimony  from 
the  Chief  J  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
Navy  invettlgating  officer,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  U.S.S.  loioa,  and 
several  FBI  investigators. 

The  final  hearing  was  devoted  to  im- 
portant testimony  by  officials  from  the 
General  Aocounting  Office  [GAO]  and 
Sandia  Namonal  Laboratories  in  Albu- 
querque, NM.  The  committee  had  asked 
the  GAO  no  assess  the  Navy's  inves- 
tigation anil  conclusions  and  to  address 
the  broader  battleship  issues  that  I 
just  mentioned.  Senator  Warner,  Sen- 
ator BiNOAMAN,  and  I  had  also  urged 
Sandia  Natflonal  Laboratories  to  assist 
the  General  Accounting  Office  by  un- 
dertaking an  independent  technical 
analysis  of  tthe  Navy's  gun  tests. 

On  May  2t,  1990,  GAO  and  Sandia  offi- 
cials testiffled  that  the  Navy's  inves- 
tigation suffered  from  significant 
shortcomings.  In  particular,  Sandla's 
gun  tests,  ^d  an  initial  follow-up  test 
by  the  Na\|y  Itself,  demonstrated  that 
the  Joioa  explosion  may  have  been 
caused  by  unsafe  powder  bags  and  an 
"over  ram'l  of  the  bags  during  the  fir- 
ing of  the  16-inch  gun.  This  finding  es- 
sentially eviscerated  the  Navy's  con- 
clusion thit  the  explosion  resulted 
fi-om  a  wrongful  intentional  act.  The 
testimony  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  also  documented  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Navy's  employment  of 
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the  battleshipB,  both  in  terms  of  officer 
and  enlisted  manning:  and  in  terms  of 
the  training  given  to  the  grun  crews. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
role  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  played  in  learning  the  truth 
about  this  sad  incident.  The  committee 
has  made  a  constructive  contribution 
to  the  safety  of  the  crews  on  our  bat- 
tleships. 

OTHER  COMMrTTKB  HEARINOB 

Early  in  the  101st  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
nuclear  weapons  complex.  These  hear- 
ings in  February  and  March  1989  con- 
tinued the  committee's  oversight  of 
the  defense-related  nuclear  facilities 
and  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  hearings  in  1989  focused  on 
the  safety,  modernization,  and  require- 
ments of  the  nuclear  weapons  complex. 

Another  issue  to  which  the  conmiit- 
tee  dedicated  substantial  time  and  at- 
tention was  the  closure  and  realign- 
ment of  military  bases.  The  Defense 
Savings  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  lOO- 
466),  which  the  committee  was  instru- 
mental in  enacting  into  law,  estab- 
lished a  commission  and  a  process  for 
the  pur];>08e  of  identifying  military  in- 
stallations that  should  be  closed  or  re- 
aligned. During  1989,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  carefully  reviewed  the 
list  of  bases  that  had  been  proposed  for 
closure  or  realignment  and  develoi>ed 
the  necessary  implementing  legisla- 
tion. This  effort  represented  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  decade  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  military  installa- 
tions had  been  closed  or  realigned. 

During  1969  and  1990,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  exercised  oversight 
over  other  defense  activities  by  holding 
hearings  in  several  different  areas. 
These  hearings  addressed  topics  such 
as  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama, 
defense  acquisition  policies,  the  na- 
tional security  implications  of  nuclear 
testing  agreements,  and  the  treaty  on 
the  final  German  settlement. 

During  the  lOlst  Congress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  continued  to  im- 
prove its  administrative  practices  and 
procedures.  In  particular,  the  commit- 
tee undertook  a  major  initiative  to 
automate  the  printing  of  its  hearings. 
Although  the  precise  savings  that  will 
be  yielded  by  this  change  will  not  be 
known  until  all  of  the  committee's  1990 
hearings  are  printed,  it  should  result  in 
substantial  decreases  in  our  printing 
costs.  These  savings  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  those  achieved  by  other  print- 
ing initiatives  in  the  100th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  convey 
to  the  Senate  today  a  sense  of  the  sig- 
nificant work  in  which  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  engaged  during 
the  lOlst  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  displaying  numeri- 
cal measures  of  the  committee's  work- 
load be  inserted  into  the  Rboord  imme- 
diately after  my  statement.  Although 
these  statistics  cannot  describe  the  full 
extent  of  the  committee's  work,  they 


do  provide  some  Insight  into  the  com- 
mittee's challenging  workload. 

The  work  and  achievements  that  I 
have  described  today  were  accom- 
plished with  the  outstanding  coopera- 
tion of  Senator  Warner,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  his  staff.  Sen- 
ator Warner  and  I  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent working  relationship  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  am  deeply  grateftil  to  him 
for  his  advice  and  assistance. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  today,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee are  assisted  by  a  very  profes- 
sional and  hard-working  staff.  I  greatly 
appreciate  our  staff  members'  dedica- 
tion and  energetic  support;  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  record  of  accom- 
plishments during  the  101st  Congress  is 
largely  due  to  their  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
EFFICIENCY  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  reconvenes  for  our  spring 
session,  allow  me  to  report  that  during 
the  Easter  recess  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  Transportation  and 
Infrastructure  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  held  hear- 
ings across  the  Nation  on  the  forth- 
coming highway  bill. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  which  we  regularly 
enact  every  5  years  is  more  than  just  a 
highway  bill.  Transit  programs  are  in- 
cluded, as  are  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  address  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  on  March  6,  1991,  Presi- 
dent Bush  asked  speciflc8dly  that  this 
bill,  along  with  one  other,  be  enacted 


within  100  days.  That  is  doable,  but 
will  take  some  doing.  Our  hearings  are 
concluded;  we  are  drafting  a  bill.  It  is 
entirely  reasonable  to  think  we  might 
bring  it  to  the  floor  early  in  May.  In 
the  meantime  I  have  been  In  touch 
with  my  friend  and  neighbor,  Rep- 
resentative Robert  a.  roe,  who  is,  of 
course,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works 
anA  Transportation,  with  which  we  will 
craft  our  flnal  legislation. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict,  but  not  too 
early  to  hope  that  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  Important  transportation  bill 
in  35  years,  or  46  years,  depending  on 
when  you  mark  congressional  author- 
ization of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem—the National  Ssrstem  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways.  It  will 
mark  the  end  of  that  era.  That  is  cer- 
tain. It  fell  to  me  to  manage  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1987  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  100th  Congress.  We  were 
half  a  year  late  as  the  conference  had 
not  produced  a  final  bill  in  1986.  On 
that  occasion.  I  reminded  the  Senate 
that  one  era  was  ending  and  another 
now  in  prospect. 

This  is  «  moment  the  Senate  might  take  to 
consider  H.R.  2  provides  the  funding  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
Program  begvin  under  President  Eisenhower 
in  19S6.  the  largest  public  works  project  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  [I]n  a  sense,  we 
have  finished  the  highway  structure  of  the 
country,  much  as  the  day  came  when  the 
railroads  were  built  and  the  airline  routes — 
well,  we  thought— were  completed,  and  we 
would  go  on  to  other  things.*  •  • 

After  this  &-year  bill,  the  highway  program 
will  undergo  significant  reform.  We  are 
about  to  enter  a  new  era.  The  system  Is 
built.  We  are  now  Increasingly  In  the  busi- 
ness of  restoring  and  resurfacing  and  reha- 
bilitating roads  and  bridges.  Between  a  third 
and  a  half  of  our  outlays  for  highways  this 
year  already  will  be  essentially  on  mainte- 
nance. By  1991  we  expect  that  more  than  half 
will  be.  And  there  are  other  things  yet  to  do. 

That  moment  is  now  at  hand.  We  are 
about  to  decide  how  we  spend  $106  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  This  is  real 
money.  Not  another  authorization 
which  never  comes  to  anything  in  real 
life.  As  the  Senate  knows,  the  money 
for  this  program  is  collected  through 
gasoline  and  other  taxes  and  deposited 
in  a  trust  fund.  Let  there  be  no  doubt. 
It  will  be  collected  and  it  will  be  spent. 

The  question  is  whether  it  will  be 
spent  wisely. 

Our  record  is  not  reassuring. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  the  Reporter 
magazine,  then  edited  by  the  all-«eeing 
Irving  Kristol,  published  a  cover  story 
on  the  then  new  interstate  program  of 
which  I  was  the  author.  It  was  entitled. 
"New  Roads  8md  Urban  Chaos,"  which 
will  give  a  sense  of  the  point  of  view. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  nationwide,  multilane.  lim- 
ited access  highway  system  dates  back 
to  the  General  Motors  Futurama  ex- 
hibit at  the  1939  World's  Fair  in  Flush- 
ing Meadows.  Queens,  NT.  You  might 
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say  that  I  was  present  at  the  creation, 
for  I  knew  of  a  hole  In  the  fence  around 
the  fair  and  visited  the  Futurama  ex- 
hibit over  and  again  in  that  Idyllic 
Bommer. 

Later,  in  the  1950's,  I  was  to  serve  on 
the  staff  of  Gov.  Averell  Harrlnmn  in 
Albany.  By  that  time  New  York  State 
had  built  the  first  segment  of  the 
Interstate  System  as  the  New  York 
State  Thruway.  This  was,  you  see,  very 
much  a  New  York  conception.  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt  had  proposed  the  Idea 
to  Congress,  and  the  system  was  au- 
thorised in  1944.  The  great  break- 
through came  under  President  Elisen- 
hower  In  1966,  when  at  the  suggestion 
of  Representative  Jim  Wright  and  oth- 
ers, the  idea  of  a  dedicated  tax  and 
trust  fund  was  put  in  place.  But  the  de- 
sign for  the  new  sjrstem  was  already  In 
place  in  New  York.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
highway  commissioner  under  Governor 
Dewey  who  built  the  thruway,  an  in- 
spired civil  engineer,  Bertram 
Tallamy,  left  Albany  in  1966  to  start  up 
the  national  jirogram  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  watched  all  this  with  some  appre- 
hension. In  New  York  we  had  built  our 
portion  of  the  system  as  a  toll  road 
which  had  to  pay  Its  way.  Now  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  going  to  be  building 
the  exact  same  road  but  as  freeways — 
and  with  what  came  close  to  bring  free 
money.  This  is  to  say  the  90-10  split  au- 
thorized in  the  1956  legislation.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Nation  the  ratio  was  actu- 
ally 95-6.  I  began  my  Reporter  article 
thus: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  does  not  com- 
monly describe  any  (udertaklng  of  the  El- 
senhower administration  as  "A  vast  program 
thrown  together.  Imperfectly  conceived  and 
groaaly  mismanaged,  and  In  due  course  be- 
coming a  veritable  playground  for  extrava- 
gance, waste  and  corruption."  It  must,  to  the 
White  House,  seem  notably  unkind  for  the 
Journal  to  speak  thus  of  an  enterprise  the 
administration  bas  declared  "the  biggest 
public  works  program  ever  undertaken  any- 
where or  at  any  tlxoe  throughout  the  world." 
But  even  the  President  has  conceded  that  all 
Is  not  well  with  the  S15  UUlon  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  program. 

The  program  was  scarcely  5  years  old 
at  this  point,  but  already  the  cost  was 
getting  oat  of  hand.  Bryce  Harlow,  that 
Incomparable  counselor,  once  related 
to  me  that  President  Elsenhower  re- 
garded the  Interstate  System  as  the 
most  important  domestic  achievement 
of  this  administration.  But  even  so,  he 
■earns  to  have  sensed  the  working  of 
that  venerable  rule  of  economics, 
which  is  that  free  goods  or  nearly  ftee 
goods  will  be  wasted. 

Here  is  the  record. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
provided  an  authorisation  for  S25  bil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  to  build  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fiSDM  Highways.  In  addition,  a  10-per- 
oent  State  match  waa  roQulred.  bring- 
ing the  total  cost  of  the  system  to  S37.5 
union. 
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The  I  ill  envisioned  a  41,000-mile  sys- 
tem tliLt  would  be  finished  by  1968, 
that  is  13  years. 

What'  actually  happened  was  quite 
different. 

The  1991  estimate  for  the  total  cost 
of  the  Interstate  System  is  $114  billion 
of  Federal  ftmds,  for  a  total  of  $128  bil- 
lion. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  system  took 
three  times  as  long  to  complete  as  was 
originally  proposed,  and  cost  almost 
five  times  as  much. 

Actually,  the  program  is  not  quite 
finishe4  even  yet.  Two  major  urban 
segment  remain.  The  first  is  the 
Glenn  Anderson  Freeway  in  Los  Ange- 
les, named  after  our  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  legislator  from  Long 
Beach.  The  other  the  Boston  Central 
Artery^rd  Harbor  Tunnel  project.  The 
Andersin  Freeway  is  well  on  its  way  to 
completion  as  an  innovative, 
multimodal  transportation  corridor.  It 
is  a  great  tribute  to  Representative 
ANDERaON.  I  cannot  and  do  not  make 
amy  predictions  about  the  Boston 
projecti  I  wrote  in  that  Reporter  arti- 
cle 31  Irears  ago  that  these  highways 
were  too  big  for  cities,  or  at  least  we 
had  not  yet  learned  how  to  put  some- 
thing at)  big  in  a  city,  where  half  the 
Interstate  Program  money  would  be 
spent.  That  was  the  trouble.  That  map 
made  you  think  of  great  ribbons  of  con- 
crete orossing  Kansas  to  the  horizon. 
We  should  have  been  thinking  of  all 
those  Chinese  walls  smashing  through 
neighborhoods  and  changing  the  char- 
acter of  American  cities  beyond  rec- 
ognition or  redemption.  It  is  too  late 
now,  but  the  techniques  of  opposing 
interstate  segments  in  cities  have  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  even  civ- 
ilized projects  cannot  be  built,  and  so  I 
make  no  projections  for  Boston.  Even 
so,  we  Will  include  in  our  bill  some  $6.8 
billion  ifor  these  final  bits  and  pieces. 
But  that  is  it.  The  interstate  is  over. 

Whatinow? 

I  foresee  a  new  Federal  transpor- 
tation program  based  on  three  prin- 
ciples. 

First,  our  primary  object  must  be  to 
improve  the  efllciency  of  the  system 
we  now  have. 

After  35  years  and  a  460-percent  cost 
overrutt.  it  is  time  to  think  pricing.  We 
have  poured  enough  concrete.  The  time 
has  come  to  get  more  transportation 
out  of  ^le  roads  we  have  already  built. 

Like  pill  public  monopolies,  highways 
give  tie  imin-ession  of  a  free  good. 
They  are  not.  However,  that  impres- 
sion hap  led  the  United  States  to  a  per- 
ilous dtpendence  on  imported  oil. 

In  1944  we  exported  oil.  In  1956  we  im- 
ported only  11.5  percent  of  consump- 
tion. In  1990  this  ratio  had  risen  to  41.9 
percent.  It  will  soon  pass  the  halfVray 
mark. 

Indeod,  it  could  be  said  that  the  big- 
gest single  effect  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  has  been  in  the  field 
of  Amfrican  foreign  iwllcy.  We  are  a 
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nation  tha;  absolutely  must  have  for- 
eign oil,  a|id  must  shape  our  defense 
and  foreign!  policies  accordingly. 

However,  we  surely  must  strive  to 
keep  that  dependency  to  a  minimum. 
There  are  many  good  features  in  the 
bill  sent  to  us  by  the  administration. 
However,  ijt  is,  as  I  remarked  at  the 
time,  mor*  an  energy  policy  than  a 
transportation  policy.  Under  the  pro- 
posed Federal  aid  formula,  the  more 
gasoline  a  j  State  consumes,  the  more 
money  it  gfets. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  the  right 
kind  of  incentive.  Can  we  not  devise  an 
arrangement  whereby  States  are  re- 
warded for  reducing  their  gasoline  con- 
sumption? The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  we  can. 

Second,  the  time  has  come  to  turn 
the  initiative  in  transiwrtation  mat- 
ters back  tp  States  and  cities. 

Everywhere  our  subcommittee  went 
we  were  impressed  by  the  vigor  and  en- 
terprise of  State  and  local  transpor- 
tation offioials.  I  would  especially  note 
our  visits  to  Houston  and  to  Los  Ange- 
les. Houston,  for  example,  has  devel- 
oped a  hogh-occupancy-vehicle  lane 
which  is  carrying  the  passenger  equiva- 
lent of  flvO  lanes  of  regular  interstate. 

That  is  what  we  want.  More  from 
what  we  h^ve.  In  one  of  our  hearings  in 
Washington,  Dr.  Steven  Morrison  from 
Northeastern  University  offered  us  a 
simple  thought  taken  from  that  magi- 
cal baseball  film,  "Field  of  Dreams." 
"If  you  biild  it."  he  said,  "they  will 
come."  Meaning  cars,  not  ballplayers. 

It  is  very  hard  to  develop  competi- 
tion in  a  tettlng  of  public  monopoly. 
The  best  approach  I  can  think  of  is  to 
let  the  States  compete  among  them- 
selves. Let  them,  as  the  economist 
John  Kaia  told  our  subcommittee, 
learn  from  each  other's  mistakes;  copy 
each  otherjs  successes. 

One  day!  for  example,  a  mayor  is 
going  to  introduce  congestion  pricing 
and  get  roelected  by  a  huge  margin. 
WhereuponI  something  new  will  appear 
in  Americain  urban  policy. 

We  need;  this  badly.  A  half-century 
ago  those  Austrian  economists  were 
telling  us  that  centrally  plaimed  com- 
mand economies  could  never  succeed 
because  no  one  could  ever  know  what 
true  prices  should  be.  That  situation  is 
replicated  within  the  economic  sector 
where  goviemment  has  a  monopoly. 
You  see  iti  in  productivity  figures.  In 
the  periocU  1981  to  1966,  for  example, 
productivity  in  durable  goods  manufac- 
turing rose  by  an  astounding  6  percent 
per  year.  By  contrast  productivity  in 
transporta^on  grew  by  0.7  percent  a 
year.  i 

So  much  for  Just  in  time  inventory 
management. 

£k>me  areas  of  the  Nation  are  more 
efficient  ttum  others.  I  am  concerned 
for  example,  about  my  own  State  of 
New  YorkJ  We  exist  because  of  trans- 
portation. We  began  with  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
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America.  We  proceeded  to  build  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  way  west.  Then  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  Then  the 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  Thruway.  But  then 
we  slowed  down. 

On  Friday.  April  5,  in  Albany,  our 
most  able  State  Transportation  Com- 
missioner Franklin  White  testified: 

The  United  Parcel  Service  estimates  the 
cost  of  its  parcel  pickup/delivery  in  this  re- 
gion [New  York  City  and  Long  Island]  to  be 
30  percent  higher  than  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Third,  transit  should  be  an  option  for 
cities.  Which  is  to  say  highway  money 
should  be  Amglble.  The  subcommittee 
heard  over  and  a«:ain  about  rail  transit 
projects  financed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  that  have  been  ruinously  ex- 
pensive. Again,  that  rule  that  f^-ee 
goods  will  be  wasted.  Similarly,  we  saw 
most  impressive  new  systems,  such  as 
the  Blue  Ldne  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Long  Beach,  and  the  vastly  improved 
New  York  City  subways.  Again,  the 
rule  should  be  that  cities  should  com- 
pete. Those  who  make  wise  decisions 
will  prosper.  Those  who  make  poor  de- 
cisions, will  pay. 

Of  course,  expanded  bus  service  is 
very  much  the  agenda  of  many  cities. 

If  these  three  principles  seem  stem, 
then  so  be  it.  We  are  about  to  spend 
$105  billion  in  taxpayers'  money.  Let 
us,  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation, 
try  to  put  in  place  incentives  to  spend 
it  wisely  and  efficiently. 

This  is  more  than  a  transportation 
challenge.  Like  it  or  not,  the  public 
sector  takes  out  about  one-third  of  the 
American  economy.  There  is  much  too 
little  incentive  for  productivity  Im- 
provements in  this  sector.  This  point  is 
vividly  made  by  Prof.  Stanley 
Lebergott  of  Wesleyan  University  who 
would  devise  means  for  rewarding  pub- 
lic bureaucracies  for  Improving  produc- 
tivity, and  alternately  punishing  those 
who  do  not. 

Let  us  begin  by  enacting  the  Suriace 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  1960  Reporter  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbooro.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Reporter,  Ajk-.  14, 1980] 
Nkw  Roads  and  Urban  Chaos 
(By  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan) 
The  Wall  Street  Joomal  does  not  com- 
monly describe  any  undertaking  of  the  El- 
senhower administration  as  "A  vast  program 
thrown  together.  Imperfectly  conceived  and 
grossly  mismanaged,  and  in  due  course  be- 
oomlng  a  veritable  playground  for  extrava- 
gance, waste  and  corruption."  It  must,  to  the 
White  House,  seem  notably  unkind  for  the 
Jonmal  to  speak  thus  of  an  enterprise  the 
administration  has  declared  "the  biggest 
public  works  proffram  ever  undertaken  any- 
where or  at  any  time  throughout  the  world." 
But  even  the  Prealdent  has  conceded  that  all 
is  not  well  with  the  ttt-hllllon  IntersUte  and 
Defense  Hl^way  program. 


The  program  provides  for  the  construction 
of  41,000  miles  of  superhighway,  connecting 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  nearly  three  hundred 
cities  of  the  continental  United  States  with 
populations  of  S0,000  or  more.  When  com- 
pleted, the  system  will  carry  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  trafflc.  Up  to  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  cost  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
government.  Half  of  it  will  be  spent  In  the 
cities  the  system  connects. 

Washington  abounds  with  administration 
task  forces,  Congressional  committees,  and 
special-interest  groupe— all  investigating 
this  program.  Those  In  Congress  who  are 
looking  for  scandal  will  likely  find  no  end  of 
It.  Those  in  the  President's  office  looking  for 
ways  to  cut  back  the  program  will  have  an 
even  easier  task,  although  they  may  encoun- 
ter more  difficulty  getting  their  findings 
published  during  this  election  year.  But  very 
few  seem  to  be  asking  whether,  quite  apart 
trom  corruption  or  extravagance,  the  pro- 
gram is  bringing  about  changes  for  the  worse 
in  the  efficiency  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem and  the  character  of  our  cities. 

One  of  the  best-publlclced  resolves  of  the 
administration  that  took  office  in  1953  was 
to  redress  the  balance  of  Federal-state  rela- 
tions by  divesting  the  national  government 
of  such  usurpations  of  state  sovereignty  as 
vocational  education  and  aid  to  the  depend- 
ent blind.  While  almost  nothing  has  come  of 
this  endeavor,  an  Important  change  in  Fed- 
eral-state relations  has  in  fact  taken  place 
during  the  Elsenhower  years.  The  Federal 
government,  through  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956,  has  assumed  the  direction  of 
highway  construction — one  of  the  few  areas 
of  significant  government  activity  in  which 
the  states  still  had  the  initiative  after  the 
New  Deal. 

Although  the  Federal  government  has  been 
providing  some  highway  aid  to  the  states 
since  1916,  road  building  was  almost  entirely 
a  state  and  local  affair  until  1956.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was.  as  late  as 
1939,  a  small  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  helping  to  "get  the  farmer  out  of 
the  mud"  by  supplementing  state  highway 
budgets.  The  states  spent  the  money  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased. 

The  system  was  permissive  but  not  dis- 
organised. Standards  for  highway  construc- 
tion, for  example,  and  national  routes  (the 
familiar  US  sign)  were  successfully  estab- 
lished on  a  voluntary  basis.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  these  roads  followed  trails 
that  bad  originated  far  back  in  frontier  his- 
tory. With  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
they  were  Just  surfaced,  and  widened  and 
straightened  somewhat.  Our  counterparts  of 
the  "rolling  English  drunkard"  who  laid  out 
Chesterton's  "rolling  English  road"  were  the 
Iroquois  war  party  and  the  Conestoga  wagon: 
more  purposeful  but  not  less  circuitous  as 
they  sought  out  the  passes  and  water-level 
routes  north  and  south,  and  across  the  con- 
tinent. The  Roman  roads  Hllalre  Belloc  has 
written  of.  struck  like  a  lash  across  the  con- 
quered provinces,  were  not  reproduced  In 
America  until  we  too  established  a  dominant 
central  government. 

The  idea  of  a  Federal  system  of  super- 
highways arose  during  the  First  World  War. 
It  was  revived  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion as  a  public-works  project  for  building 
14,000  miles  of  transcontinental  routes.  A 
study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
which  the  President  commended  to  Congress 
In  1939,  revealed  that  there  was  surpriaingly 
little  croae-country  traffic  and  suggested 
that  the  concept  be  changed  to  a  3S,700-mlle 
Intercity  system.  The  idea  was  popularised 
by  General  Motors*  Futurama  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair. 


In  1944,  after  some  further  study.  Ooognm 
authorised  construction  of  a  National  Inter- 
sUte Highway  system  on  this  basis.  The  sise 
was  Increased  to  40,000  miles.  Thus,  from  the 
outset  there  has  been  more  mileage  author- 
ized for  the  system  than  anyone  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  do  with. 

MORE  ROADS  rOR  MC»tS  CARS 

Authorisation  is  the  first  step  in  a  Federal 
public-works  program.  It  more  or  less  com- 
mits Congress  to  appropriate  money  at  a  fu- 
ture date  and  provides  time  for  plans  and 
other  necessary  arrangements  to  be  made. 
Plans  for  the  Interstate  system  went  ahead. 
In  1947  the  Federal  government  and  the 
states  agreed  on  the  location  of  37,700  miles 
of  the  system,  leaving  the  rest  for  additional 
urban  connections.  The  roads  were  to  be  lim- 
ited-access, multllane  high-speed  routes  de- 
signed to  the  highest  standards.  But  no  spe- 
cial funds  were  appropriated  to  build  them: 
only  regular  Federal  high-way-aid  funds 
were  made  available,  on  the  standard  flfty- 
flfty  matching  basis.  This  required  the  states 
to  take  sizable  amounts  of  money  fTom  regu- 
lar projects  to  spend  on  Interstate  mileage. 

The  result  was  that  the  interstate  mileage 
didn't  get  built.  Highway-construction  ex- 
penditure multiplied  by  nearly  eight  times 
from  1945  to  1952.  but  the  states  Just  wouldn't 
use  their  money  on  interstate  highways.  It 
had  never,  after  all,  been  their  idea.  Special 
funds  were  thereupon  appropriated  and  the 
Federal  share  increased  to  sixty  per  cent, 
but  still  with  little  effect.  By  1952.  less  f^aw 
one  per  cent  of  the  system  had  been  com- 
pleted. Three  years  later  President  Eisen- 
hower declared:  "At  the  current  rate  of  de- 
velopment, the  interstate  network  would  not 
reach  even  a  reasonable  level  of  extent  and 
efficiency  in  half  a  century." 

For  the  highway  transportation  industry 
this  raised  a  serious  question.  Automobile 
registrations  had  almost  doubled  in  the  first 
decade  after  the  war.  By  1953  there  was  a 
motor  vehicle  for  every  seven  hundred  feet  of 
lane  In  both  directions  on  all  the  streets  and 
roads  of  the  nation.  It  was  expected  that  reg- 
istrations would  rise  another  forty  per  cent 
in  the  following  decade,  to  a  total  of  eighty- 
one  million.  Yet  already  the  cities  were 
chockablock  with  cars.  Unless  more  room 
was  made  for  automobiles,  the  automobile 
Industry  Itself  might  feel  the  pinch.  "Either 
the  roads  must  be  made  adequate  for  the 
traffic."  stated  the  Engineering  News- 
Record,  "or  the  end  of  national  exijansion  as 
we  know  It  must  be  accepted." 

Few  pains  were  spared  to  popolarite  this 
notion.  General  Motors  even  went  into  the 
essay-sponsoring  business,  offering  S25.000  for 
the  best  theme  on  "How  to  Build  the  Roads 
We  Need."  (The  prize  was  won,  naturally,  by 
Robert  Moees.) 

But  the  Eisenhower  administration  needed 
little  persuading.  Highway  transport  had  be- 
come, in  the  words  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, "the  greatest  single  combination  of 
economic  activities  in  men's  history." 

In  July,  1954,  the  President  proposed  a 
"grand  plan"  for  a  national  highway  system. 
His  plan  was  to  build  the  Interstate  system 
Roosevelt  bad  proposed  and  Congress  had  au- 
thorized. He  next  appointed  a  committee 
compoeed  of  General  Lucius  D.  Clay  and  a»- 
sorted  men  of  substance,  including  Dave 
Beck,  as  was  de  riguer  in  thoee  days,  to  de- 
vise means  for  doing  so.  The  committee 
quickly  reported  that  the  system  would  cost 
only  S27.5  billion,  and  could  be  built,  with 
borrowed  money,  in  ten  years.  It  mniueed 
that  the  Federal  government  pay  ninety  par 
cent  of  the  cost  generally  and  up  to  nlnety- 
flve    per    cent    in    states    with    extensive 
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anuxed  Federal  Undholdlogs.  The  President 
sabmltted  this  propoeal  to  Congresa  in  Feb- 
nury.  1966. 

80METHIN0  FOR  EVERTBODT 

Introducing  a  highway  iprogram  in  today's 
Congreas  is  like  letting  a  tariff  bill  loose  in 
the  old  days:  the  figures  go  up  and  up  and  up. 
The  economic  Interest  in  highways  affects 
not  only  General  Motors  but  also  countless 
numbers  of  garage  owners,  automobile  deal- 
ers, road  contractors,  real-estate  developers, 
and  similar  large  and  small  businesses 
throughout  the  land.  Conservatives  think  of 
roads  as  good  for  business.  Liberals  think  of 
them  as  part  of  the  litany  of  public  invest- 
ment they  so  love  to  chant:  "Better  Schools, 
Better  Hospitals,  Better  Roads  .  .  ."  Plain 
politicians  think  of  roads  as  the  indispen- 
sable means  by  which  the  owners  of  seventy 
million  motor  vehicles  derive  the  benefits 
from  what  is  for  most  of  them  the  largest  or 
aecond  largest  Investment  they  ever  make. 

Highway  construction  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  the  professional  politicians,  since  it 
provides  the  largest  single  supply  of  money 
available  these  days  to  support  their  activi- 
ties. The  alliance  of  the  county  leader  and 
the  contractor  is  ancient  and  by  no  means 
dishonorable.  Public  works  represents  the 
moat  beneficent  outlet  yet  devised  for  the 
politician's  need  to  make  a  living  and  at  the 
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mileage!  Texas,  with  five-sixths  as  many 
automobiles  as  New  York,  is  to  get  almost 
three  times  as  much  mileage. 

It  wa«  fortunate  for  the  President  that 
there  w«re  so  many  sound  political  reasons 
to  support  his  program.  There  weren't  many 
others.  With  the  railroads  running  at  fifty 
per  cent:  of  capacity,  a  sudden,  sharp  increase 
in  intercity  transportation  facilities  rep- 
resented, if  anything,  a  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  entire  transportation 
industr}.  Almost  certainly  the  40.00&-mile 
figure  Was  too  large:  it  had  no  basis  other 
than  the  enthusittsm  of  the  wartime  Con- 
gress for  a  peacetime  program  that  might  be 
years  airay.  In  I9M  Congress  had  little  Idea 
where  this  mileage  was  to  be  located,  much 
less  whether  it  would  be  needed.  Ten  years 
later  tbe  Clay  Committee  apjmlnted  by 
Presidett  Eisenhower  found  that  only  8.SO0 
miles  of  the  system  could  expect  enough 
traffic  to  pay  for  themselves  as  toll  roads — 
and  of  ttiese.  all  but  3.S00  were  already  built 
or  being  built. 

There  was  no  question  that  city  streets 
were  jammed,  and  it  was  always  understood 
that  half  the  cost  of  the  program  would  go  to 
urban  arterials.  But  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram should  have  evoked  the  Malthusian 
specter  raised  by  New  York  City's  Deputy 
Adminiitrator  Lyle  C.  Fitch:  the  number  of 
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a  pay-as-you-go  program, 
matching  Increased  expenditures  with  in- 
creased taxes.  After  some  difficulty  over 
which  taxes  would  be  Increased,  a  bipartisan 
program  paased  the  House  In  April.  1966.  by  a 
vote  of  388-lS.  The  Senate  approved  its  meas- 
ure and  the  President  promptly  signed  the 
conference  Ull. 

The  Highway  Act  of  1966  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  $2(  billion  he  had  asked  to  con- 
struct the  interstate  system  (to  be  matched 
by  S2.5  billion  f^m  the  states)  and  provided 
a  third  more  than  he  had  asked  for  regular 
highway  aid.  The  authorized  mileage  of  the 
Interstate  system  was  increased  to  41.000.  It 
was  to  be  bbilt  over  a  thirteen-year  period, 
at  a  rate  of  Federal  expenditure,  rising  to 
S2.2  billion  per  year. 

To  provide  the  money,  the  tae\  tax  was  In- 
creased from  two  cents  to  three  cents  per 
gallon  and  jthe  tax  on  new  tires  from  five 
cents  to  ei^ht  cents  per  pound.  These  in- 
creases, together  with  some  smaller  ones  on 
other  taxes,  brought  an  Increase  of  almost 
two- thirds  in  taxes  on  highway  use.  A  High- 
way Trust  Fund  was  set  up  to  receive  these 
and  some  related  taxes.  The  receipts  of  the 
Trust  Fund  would  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
highway  program. 

The  devic*  of  the  Trust  Fund  satisfied  the 
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ally  takes  the  form  of  paving  stream  beds  in 
yansae  City.  It  may  also  produce  a  New  York 
State  Thruway. 

In  most  states  a  symbiotic  relationship  has 
been  established  between  the  contracting 
firms  and  the  local  political  organizations 
which  obviates  the  usual  forms  of  corrup- 
tion. The  contractors  pay  an  honest  tithe  to 
the  parties'  exchequers  out  of  fair  profits, 
which  are  large  mostly  because  the  sums  in- 
volved are  vast.  It  is  a  point  of  ijride  with 
many  contractors  to  make  all  contributions 
by  check  and  often,  as  it  were,  in  public 
through  advertisements  in  party  yearbooks. 
To  the  extent  that  this  system  works,  it  pro- 
Tides  an  excellent  if  informal  means  of  fi- 
nancing our  parties  out  of  tax  funds:  con- 
tractors are  normally  apolitical,  asking  only 
that  there  be  just  a  little  more  than  enough 
work  to  go  around.  The  politicians  usually 
do  their  best. 

One  special  attraction  of  the  interstate 
program  was  that  these  roads,  for  the  most 
part,  would  be  brand-new.  Seventy-two  per 
cent  of  the  mileage,  both  in  urban  and  rural 
areas,  would  be  on  entirely  new  locations. 
Along  moat  of  these  thirty-thousand-odd 
mllea.  property  valuea  are  destined  to  soar. 
This  is  sure  to  please  the  owners,  whether 
tlM  property  has  been  in  the  family  for  years 
or,  by  good  fortune,  recently  acquired.  The 
redonbtaUe  George  Washington  Plunkett  of 
Tammany  Hall  was  not  the  last  American 
politician  who  could  suggest  as  his  epitaph 
"He  Seen  His  Oivortonltles.  and  He  Took 
•Km." 

In  a  Democratic  Congress  dominated  by 
Sonthem  and  Western  representatives,  the 
procram  had  the  further  advantage  of  pro- 
viding a  considerable  subsidy  to  thoae  parts 
of  the  country.  Far  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  traffic  and  automobiles  in  the  nation 
la  located  In  a  parallelogram  running  from 
Boston  to  Mllwaakee  down  to  St.  Louis  over 
to  WaabUwton  and  back  up  to  Boaton.  The 
area's  fomtean  atatea  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia had  Jnat  nnder  half  the  nation's 
motor  vehlclaa  In  1866.  However,  only  a  qoai^ 
tar  of  the  Interstate  mileage  is  located  in 
tliaaa  atataa.  Mlaalaaippl.  with  one-third  to  a 
half  aa  many  automobiles  as  Massachusetts. 
Is  to  get  almost  one  and  a  half  times  the 


provide^. 

A  few  pmonths  after  the  program  was  adopt- 
ed, Geoffrey  Crowther  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist, returned  from  a  trans-American  tour, 
told  a  New  York  meeting  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development:  "I  have  driven 
myself  With  my  own  hands  over  12,000  miles. 
...  I  cbuld  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  the 
.  .  .  fabulous  development  of  the  highways  in 
the  United  States.  I  find  myself  pusiled  by 
the  statements— that  are  taken  for  granted 
in  this  iountry  now — that  your  highways  are 
obeolet4.  I  think  I  can  claim  to  know  as 
much  alx>ut  them  now  as  anybody  in  this 
room  and  I  say  it  is  not  so.  Your  highway 
system  U  magniflcient.  It  is  overburdened  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  cities; 
but  get  away  from  the  large  cities  and  your 
highways  are  empty. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Crowther,  si>eaking  of  the 
new  interstate  program,  "if  the  matter  has 
been  intestigated  as  thoroughly  as  it  should 
be."  It  'had  been.  Any  number  of  congress- 
men had  wondered  if  it  could  not  be  made 
bigger.  It  was.  The  President's  propoeal  was 
adopted  with  only  one  other  Important 
change.  Ever  alert  to  the  call  of  patriotism, 
Congrefs  lengthened  the  title  to  Riake  it  the 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  program. 

WHO  PATB  THE  BILL? 

The  i^e  to  have  the  highways  was  not 
matched  by  an  urge  to  pay  for  them.  From 
the  outaet  the  financing  of  the  program  has 
been  t])e  object  of  much  controversy  and 
muddle^ 

The  day  Committee  had  proposed  that  the 
program  be  financed  through  an  independent 
Federal  Highway  Corporation  which  would 
sell  some  sao  billion  worth  of  bonds  to  raise 
money  to  build  the  highways  in  a  ten-year 
period.  The  bonds  would  be  retired  over  thir- 
ty years  by  the  returns  on  the  two-cent  Fed- 
eral gai  oline  tax.  This  would  have  permitted 
an  inciease  in  government  borrowing  and 
spendii;  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year, 
withoui  any  Increase  in  the  debt  limit,  the 
budget,  or  taxes. 

The  Oscal  conservatives  in  Congress  were 
upset  ti^  this  proposal  for  deficit  financing. 
The  paftisan  Democrats  were  loath  to  let  the 
President  carry  off  such  a  political  coup.  The 
two  graupe  combined  to  insist  on  what  is 
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level  of  gowmment  spending  from  showing 
up  on  the  budget.  The  bulk  of  highway  ex- 
penditure la  now  carried  as  a  separate  item, 
similar  to  Scxsial  Security  payments.  Thus  In 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1961,  highway  expendi- 
tures are  shown  as  S3  million,  although  they 
will  actually  be  something  like  S3  billion. 

The  progi4m  got  under  way  on  July  1, 1966, 
but  it  was  In  trouble  even  before  it  began. 
The  financial  plan  inx>vided  for  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  incur  some  deficits  during  the 
peak  construction  years.  These  would  be  bal- 
anced by  surpluses  obtained  during  the  early 
period  whet  the  program  was  still  on  ths 
drawing  boards  and  during  the  latter  years 
as  it  was  tfipering  off.  At  the  last  minute. 
Senator  Hafry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  supported 
by  Secrets^  of  the  Treasury  George  M. 
Humphrey,  iadded  an  amendment  that  for- 
bcule  the  "Trtist  Fund  ever  to  incur  a  deficit. 
I'hls  meand  the  scheduled  program  would 
have  to  be  Out  back  as  soon  as  the  small  ini- 
tial surplus  was  used  up. 

A  deficit  seemed  imminent  in  March.  19S8. 
when  the  Pinsident  asked  Congress  to  permit 
the  expenditure  of  an  additional  J600  million 
on  the  Inteivtate  system  as  an  antl-recesslon 
measure.  Congress  eagerly  responded  with 
1800  millioii  The  1958  recession  thus  caused 
an  increase  in  expenditures  and  at  the  same 
time  a  decrease  in  receipts  because  of  low- 
ered economic  activity.  In  January.  1968.  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  reported  to  Congress 
that  unless  receipts  were  increased  the  fUnd 
would  soon  be  exhausted.  There  would  be  no 
interstate  lands  apportioned  for  fiscal  1961 
and  only  SSQO  million  for  1962. 

To  prevedt  this  the  President  asked  that 
fuel  taxes  be  Increased  from  the  three  cents 
to  four  anil  a  half  cents  a  gallon.  This 
aroused  opyoeitlon  from  the  oil  companies, 
and  for  a  time  It  seemed  that  the  program 
might  be  seriously  Interrupted,  but  at  the 
last  moment  Congress  enacted  a  one-cent 
gas-tax  IncDease.  The  President  asked  for  the 
other  half  cent  in  his  recent  budget  msssage. 
but  nothing  wlU  be  done  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, j 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  soon,  how- 
ever, for  the  financial  problems  of  the  inter- 
state  systcsn   have   become   more   difficolt 
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than  simply  maintaining  the  level  of  expend- 
itures envisioned  In  1966.  Since  then  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  system  has  almost  dou- 
bled. 

In  January,  19SB,  the  Secretary  of  Ck>m- 
merce  announced  tba.t  revised  estimates  in- 
dicated that  instead  of  S5  billion,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  Interstate  cost  would  be 
nearly  JM  billion.  This  was  for  only  38,548 
miles,  however,  which,  it  turned  out,  was  all 
the  routes  laid  out  in  1947  required.  To  build 
the  remainin«r  1,452  of  the  40,000  miles  ori^- 
nally  planned  (never  any  question  of  Just  dis- 
pensing with  them  as  a  tribute  to  efncient 
management)  and  the  extra  thousand  miles 
authorised  In  19S6  will  require  another  S2.2 
billion.  Technically  the  revised  estimate  did 
not  even  cover  all  of  the  38,548  miles,  since  It 
did  not  include  the  cost  of  reimbursing  the 
States  that  had  already  built  parts  of  the 
system  with  their  own  funds  or  as  toll  roads. 
This  would  add  perhaps  $4.3  billion.  There  is 
also  the  matter  of  some  Si. 5  billion  for  relo- 
cating railroad  tracks,  telephone  lines,  and 
other  utilities  disturbed  by  the  new  high- 
ways, as  authorized  by  Congress.  Also,  an- 
other half  billion  dollars  might  be  needed  to 
provide  the  extra  1.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  to 
States  that  forbid  billboards  along  the  new 
routes,  as  authorized  by  Congress.  This  could 
bring  the  total  Federal-state  cost  to  some- 
thing like  M5  billion.  The  sole  prospect  of 
economy  is  that  the  states  aren't  taking  up 
the  no-billboard  option. 

WHO  RONS  FT? 

This  is  not  the  end  of  it:  rising  costs  are 
built  Into  the  interstate  system.  From  the 
outset  the  progrram  has  been  undermined  by 
the  administration's  desire  for  Big  Govern- 
ment achievements  without  Big  Govern- 
ment. The  Clay  Conunlttee  envisioned  the 
largest  public-works  program  in  history 
being  carried  on  with  no  increase  in  public 
personnel.  ".  .  .The  Federal  Highway  Cor- 
poration should  consist  only  of  a  board  of  di- 
rectors with  secretarial  assistants" — a  kind 
of  bureaucratic  fantasy  in  which  almost  ev- 
eryone is  a  member  of  the  board  and  there  is 
no  overhead.  The  Clay  Committee  proposed 
that  the  interstate  program  be  oi>erated 
through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as  an  or- 
dinary Federal  highway-aid  program,  with 
all  the  work  of  picking  sites,  drawing  plans, 
letting  contracts,  and  so  forth,  done  by  the 
states.  For  extra  help  the  states,  many  of 
which  were  altogether  incapable  of  doing 
such  work  anyway,  would  turn  to  the  "pri- 
vate engineering  organizations  capable  of 
providing  sound  engineering  in  this  field." 
All  of  this,  in  some  way,  would  further  "the 
President's  stated  desire  for  'a  co-operative 
alliance  between  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  so  that  government  .  .  .  will  be 
the  manager  of  its  own  area.' " 

The  President  has  had  his  desire.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  with  only  a  handful  of 
extra  help,  depends  on  the  states,  which  de- 
pend on  consulting  engineers.  The  consulting 
engineers,  normally  paid  by  a  percentage  of 
cost  of  the  projects  they  design,  depend  on 
the  Rotary  Club  for  forecasts  of  the  trafflc 
potential  of  whatever  town  they  happen  to 
be  tearing  up. 

WUKHB  IB  IT  BUILT? 

Many  Instances  of  almost  incredible  mis- 
management have  aiweared  in  scathing  re- 
ports by  the  Comptroller  General,  but  there 
Is  nothixig  to  be  done  about  it.  The  Interstate 
program  is  not  a  Federal  enterprise;  it  is 
only  a  Federal  expense.  Washington  is  sim- 
ply committed  to  keep  supplying  money 
until  it  is  finished.  But  the  states  have  no 
real  fk'eedom  of  action  either.  The  basic  deci- 


sion to  build  the  system  has  been  made  for 
them:  the  enormous  "bargain"  of  the  90-10 
money  makes  it  politically  impossible  to  do 
anjrthlng  but  take  the  money  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible and  try  to  match  it.  Since  all  contracts 
are  closely  scrutnized  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  states  hardly  see  it  as 
their  responsibility  to  control  the  costs  of 
the  program,  as  indeed  it  is  not.  But  the  bu- 
reau, under  equally  heavy  pressure  to  keep 
the  program  rolling  and  Congress  happy,  ex- 
ercises little  real  control.  It  functions  rather 
as  a  comijany  comptroller  who  fusses  over 
items  on  an  expense  account  without  ever 
daring  to  ask  If  the  trip  was  necessary.  In 
fairness,  the  bureau  could  hardly  do  other- 
wise: in  1958  it  bad  two  Investigators  to  cover 
the  entire  United  States. 

The  Comptroller  General's  men  recently 
came  upon  a  three-mile  segment  in  "a  very 
sparsely  settled  area"  of  Nevada  on  which 
three  Interchanges  have  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  S884.000.  They  will  handle  a  daily  trafDc 
load  of  eighty-nine  vehicles,  serving,  in  the 
words  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
"some  old  mines,  a  power  line,  four  or  Ave 
small  ranches,  and  a  house  of  ill  repute." 

From  Arkansas  the  state  auditors  re- 
ported: "On  every  hand  among  both  employ- 
ees and  commissioners  we  encountered  a 
strange  and  distressing  apathy  at  any  ex- 
travagant use  of  highway  funds."  In  Indiana 
apathy  was  replaced  by  enthusiasm:  the  boys 
had  organized  a  syndicate  with  highway  de- 
partment employees  to  take  all  the  risks  out 
of  speculating  on  capital  gains  trom  right-of- 
way  condemnations.  The  Pennsylvania  high- 
way department,  one  hundred  percent  pa- 
tronage, was  performing  less  than  ten  per- 
cent of  the  preliminary  engineering  on  inter- 
state routes,  while  passing  out  contracts  to 
consulting-engineers  at  the  rate  of  a  SI  mil- 
lion a  month.  In  West  Virginia,  ".  .  .  only 
about  ten  percent  of  the  state's  project  engi- 
neers .  .  .  were  registered  or  graduate  engi- 
neers.". 

With  no  strong  direction  of  the  program, 
there  has  been  no  way  to  resist  the  political 
I»-essures  to  build  a  little  bit  of  interstate 
highway  in  every  county  along  the  41.000- 
mile  route.  Limited-access  highways  over 
new  locations  are  more  like  bridges  than  or- 
dinary roads.  Until  they  make  the  complete 
crossing  trxtm  one  city  to  another  they  are 
relatively  useless,  starting,  likely  as  not,  at 
one  of  the  cities  and  ending  in  a  corn-field.  A 
minimum  of  businesslike  management  would 
have  arranged  for  the  system  to  be  built  in 
complete  segments,  concentrating  on  the 
more  important  ones.  Instead  It  Is  being 
built  in  ft«gment8  strewn  across  the  con- 
tinent. It  will  be  years  before  these  are  con- 
nected into  anything  like  a  national  system. 

The  repeated  financial  crises  of  the  pro- 
gram have  created  a  mistaken  imiH^sslon 
that  it  is  slowing  down.  Apportionments  of 
funds  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years  will  be 
down  as  much  as  SOOO  million,  but  this  will 
no  more  than  offset  the  Increased  provided  in 
1968.  According  to  Federal  fflghway  Adminis- 
trator Bertram  D.  Tallamy,  who  built  the 
New  York  State  Thruway  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  interstate  program,  expenditures  are 
running  some  four  percent  ahead  of  the 
schedule  envisioned  by  the  1956  legislation. 
Fifteen  thousand  miles  of  the  system  are  ei- 
ther in  the  contract  stage  or  have  actually 
been  completed.  Routes  have  been  located 
and  plans  are  in  process  for  ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  mileage. 

True,  unless  more  funds  are  made  avail- 
able, the  program  will  stretch  out.  But  there 
is  much  support  for  providing  more  funds. 
The    President's    recent    budget    message. 


which  calls  for  cuts  in  housing,  hospital, 
water  pollution,  and  similar  programs  and 
makes  clear  that  a  serious  education  bill 
will  be  vetoed,  nonetheless  proposes  mar« 
funds  to  "permit  the  construction  program 
for  the  Interstate  System  to  proceed  at  a 
higher  and  more  desirable  level."  Coogreas 
continues  to  share  the  President's  unflag- 
ging interest  In  highways.  Senator  Albert 
Gore,  who  sponsored  the  1966  legislation,  was 
talking  awhile  back  about  adding  another 
seven  thousand  miles. 

A  few  legislators  such  as  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  of  minols  have  questioned  whether 
this  is  the  very  best  way  to  spend  our  money. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota  has 
asked  whether  the  program  wasn't  merely 
hastening  the  day  when  "You'll  be  able  to 
drive  eighty  miles  an  hour  along  super- 
highways firom  one  polluted  stream  to  an- 
other, trom  one  urban  slum  to  another,  trom 
one  rundown  college  campus  to  another." 

The  only  certain  consequence  of  the  rising 
costs  of  the  program  is  that  there  is  no 
longer  much  serious  possibility  of  reimburs- 
ing the  states  that  built  sections  of  the  sys- 
tem as  toll  roads.  In  the  postwar  years,  after 
the  outlines  of  the  interstate  system  had 
been  established,  a  number  of  states  did  this. 
From  the  outset  of  the  present  program  it 
has  been  recognized  that  justice  entitled 
these  states  to  be  reimbursed  so  that  they 
might  either  remove  the  tolls  or  build  addi- 
tional roads.  Five  years  ago  It  seemed  un- 
thinkable that  this  would  not  be  done.  An 
administration  simkesman  told  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  not  to  re- 
imburse these  states  would  be  like  saying, 
"Boys,  we  are  sorry,  you  took  care  of  your- 
selves, so  you  do  not  get  anything." 

The  1956  legislation  declared  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  settle  this  matter,  but  as  one  fi- 
nancial crisis  has  followed  another,  the  in- 
tention has  grown  weaker.  It  is  now  prac- 
tically settled  that  thoee  states  which  did 
not  wait  around  for  Uncle  Sam  to  look  after 
them  will  in  fact  get  nothing.  So  much  for 
the  fate  of  the  bird  dogs  in  the  Eisenhower 
years. 

Not  surprisingly,  seventy  percent  of  these 
toll  roads  are  located  in  the  statee  of  the 
northeastern  parallelogram,  which  as  a  re- 
sult will  get  even  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
interstate  mileage. 

This  development  only  compounds  the  in- 
equity of  paying  for  the  Interstate  system 
with  gasoline  taxes.  Drivers  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike,  the  Indiana  Toll  Road, 
the  New  York  State  Thruway,  and  similar 
highways  will  not  only  have  to  pay  tolls  to 
use  their  i>ortlon  of  the  Interstate  system, 
but  they  will  be  paying  extra  gasoline  taxes 
tobolld  the  other  portions. 

WHO  BBNEFITB  MOST? 

Apart  f^m  any  regional  imbalance,  the 
gasoline  tax  Is  still  a  highly  questionable 
way  of  distributing  the  burden  of  paying  for 
the  interstate  system  in  terms  of  the  ben»- 
flts  that  will  be  derived  trom  it.  The  fuel 
levy  really  amounts  to  a  household  tax- 
more  than  fifteen  dollars  a  year  on  the  aver- 
age— on  the  seven  out  of  ten  American  fami- 
lies that  own  an  automobile.  Most  of  these 
families  will  use  the  interstate  firom  time  to 
time,  but  hardly  enough  to  get  their  money 
back. 

By  contrast,  the  system  will  provide  a 
great  subsidy  to  industry  In  the  form  of 
cheap  road  transport.  The  nature  of  this  sub- 
sidy has  been  obscured  by  the  endless  argu- 
ments concerning  the  precise  share  of  high- 
way costs  that  should  be  paid  by  trucks  as 
against  private  automobiles.  (The  Federal 
government  and   the  states  are  currently 
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spending  S32  million  ronnlng  tractor-tarallera 
over  a  road  near  Ottawa,  Dllnols.  to  deter- 
mine just  how  much  they  duiu^e  the  pave- 
ment.) Although  it  appears  that  truckers  do 
not  pay  a  fair  portion  of  highway  costs,  this 
In  Itaelf  is  not  the  secret  of  their  economic 
success.  The  truckers'  main  advantage  is 
that  railroads  must  pay  all  the  coet  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  their  transportation 
system,  while  trucks  pay  only  when  they  ac- 
tually use  the  roads.  Of  each  railroad  reve- 
nue dollar,  twenty  cents  goes  to  right-of-way 
costs.  For  trucks  the  figure  is  four  and  a  half 
cents. 

As  a  result  of  this  advantage,  in  the  words 
of  the  industry's  trade  association,  "Within 
one  generation,  trucking  has  become  the 
dominant  form  of  transportation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States."  This  dominance  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
system,  at  a  presently  estimated  cost  of 
some  $45  billion.  The  net  investment  in  our 
entire  3a0,00l>-mlle  railroad  system  Is  only  S28 
billion.  Were  it  not  for  the  trucking  subsidy, 
tbe  raJlroads  would  almost  certainly  be  run- 
ning at  better  than  their  current  fifty  per 
cent  of  capacity. 

Some  of  this  Imbalance  could  be  righted  if 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  were 
authorised  to  take  the  road  subsidy  into  ac- 
count In  fixing  trucking  rates.  But  actually 
only  a  third  of  the  road  transport  is  con- 
ducted by  firms  operating  as  conunon  car- 
riers in  direct  competition  with  railroads 
and  under  regulation  by  the  ICC.  Railroad 
analyst  A.  Joseph  Debe  of  Standard  &  Poor's 
estimates  that  two-thirds  of  it  is  conducted 
by  or  for  private  industries  hauling  their 
own  products.  It  is  these  companies,  spread 
across  the  entire  range  of  American  indus- 
try, that  benefit  most  troia  the  highway  sub- 
sidy. 

Because  two-thirds  of  truck  traffic  is  sub- 
ject to  no  rate  regulation,  the  only  practical 
way  to  restore  any  economic  balance  in 
Intercity  transportation  would  be  to  impose 
a  toll  on  tbe  conmierclal  users  of  the  inter- 
state system.  A  permit  system  would  not 
send  trucks  to  parallel  routes:  they  gladly 
pay  as  much  as  ten  cents  a  mile  to  use  a  road 
like  the  New  York  Bute  Thruway.  (This 
may  give  some  indication  of  the  size  of  sub- 
sidy on  tree  roads.) 

The  question  of  tolls  must  also  be  asked  in 
oonnectlon  with  the  problem  of  how  the  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  maintained  by  the  states  once  it 
Is  boUt.  Raanlng  a  limited-access  highway  is 
a  c<»nidez,  exacting  job  requiring  intensive, 
oonUnoons  supervision,  much  as  does  run- 
ning a  railroad.  The  great  turnpikes  are,  in 
Act.  very  much  like  railroads;  they  are  not 
pobUc  facilities  nearly  so  much  as  they  are 
pablic  enterprises.  Their  headquarters  are 
elaborate  communications  centers  receiving 
Information  and  dispatching  orders,  often  of 
mncb  orfency.  The  forces  required  to  keep 
ttw  roate  open  in  winter,  repair  damage, 
keep  np  with  malntenaoe,  and  generally  look 
after  things  are  far  greater  then  those  re- 
quired on  ordlnazy  roads.  The  costs  run  as 
blgh  as  S10.000  per  mile  per  year.  Few  states 
bavs  this  kind  of  money;  fewer  have  the  or- 
ganlntlon  to  spend  it  effectively.  Only  tolls 
oaa  really  be  expected  to  provide  either. 

Tbe  problam  will  be  vastly  enlarged  by  tbe 
absence  of  any  food  or  fuel  facilities  on  the 
intentate  system.  Umlted-access  highways 
are  Isolated  travel  corridors;  it  is  eesentlal 
that  tbey  be  self-contained  as  possible.  Res- 
taurants and  service  sUtlons  are  antomati- 
oally  Ineloded  in  plans  for  any  large  toll 
road.  Anyone  who  has  used  a  turnpike  knows 
bow  bosy  these  Ikoilltles  are.  Tbey  produce 
Income  ttam  oonceaeionalre  fees  and  provide 


indlspenaable  service  to  motorists.  But  the 
Highway'  Act  of  19S6  specifically  provided 
that  there  should  be  no  service  facilities  on 
the  systflln. 

A  moterist  on  the  interstate  system  who 
has  car  trouble  or  needs  gas  will  have  to 
leave  tbe  main  road  at  an  interchange  to 
And  a  service  station.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon he  p\l\  almost  certainly  find  one  open. 
At  four  tn  the  morning  he  will  almost  cer- 
tainly flad  them  all  closed.  The  oil  compa- 
nies are  tihus  free  of  any  obligations  to  set  up 
stations  on  Interstate  routes  where  their 
prices  might  be  regulated,  where  they  might 
have  to  fahare  their  profits  with  the  state 
governments,  and  most  particularly  where 
they  migbt  have  to  stay  open  in  the  unprof- 
itable hours  of  the  early  morning.  And,  of 
course,  oothlng  will  help  real-estate  values 
at  those  Interchanges  like  a  gas  station  and 
a  honky-|»nk  or  two.  As  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  it  means  the  interstate  routes 
will  almost  certainly  be  poorly  maintained 
and  will  ^  dangerous  to  drive  on  at  night  or 
at  any  time  during  the  winter. 

I         CHAOS  IN  CONCRETK 

It  is  n(x  true,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  interstate  ivogram  ig- 
nored th4  consequences  it  would  have  in  the 
cities.  Ifer  did  they  simply  acquiesce  in 
them.  They  exulted  in  them.  Thanks  to  high- 
ways, declared  the  Clay  Report,  "We  have 
been  able  to  dispense  our  factories,  our 
stores,  ottr  people,  in  short,  to  create  a  revo- 
lution la  living  habits.  Our  cities  have 
spread  into  suburbs,  dependent  on  the  auto- 
mobile fdr  their  existence.  The  automobile 
has  restored  a  way  of  life  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual m»iy  live  in  a  friendly  neighborhood, 
it  has  bnought  city  and  country  closer  to- 
gether, iC  has  made  us  closer  together,  it  has 
made  us  ene  country  and  a  united  people." 

This  rhpipeody  startled  many  of  those  who 
have  beet  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
American  city.  To  undertake  a  vast  program 
of  urbaij  highway  construction  with  no 
thought  for  other  forms  of  transportation 
seemed  litnatic. 

The  193$  report  that  Roosevelt  sent  to  Con- 
gress—prepared in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture—took It  as  axiomatic  that  the  new 
highways  would  be  part  of.  and  provide  the 
occasion  for,  a  "radical  revision  of  the  city 
plan,"  which  would  coordinate  other  urban 
programs  such  as  slum  clearance  and  provide 
for  a  "reintegration  of  facilities  for  the  var- 
ious forme  of  transportation."  The  1944  legis- 
lation had  much  the  same  intent.  But  so  far 
as  the  Highway  Act  of  1966  goes,  there  is  no 
form  of  transportation  but  the  automobile, 
and  the  Act  has  no  objective  save  providing 
more  room  for  it. 

It  had  Always  been  understood  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  interstate  funds  would  be 
spent  In  tbe  metropolitan  areas,  but  the  1956 
legislaticm  went  further  to  declare  that 
"local  needs  .  .  .  shall  be  given  equal  consid- 
eration With  the  needs  of  interstate  com- 
merce," thus  authorizing  construction  of  ar- 
terial highways  only  by  courtesy  connected 
with  the  Interstate  system. 

It  was  clear  at  the  time  that  locating  the 
metropolitan  portions  of  the  interstate  sys- 
tem would  constitute  an  unprecedented  ven- 
ture into  national  planning.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  size  of  our  metropolitan  areas  would 
double  by  1975.  For  good  or  ill,  the  location 
of  the  interstate  arterials  would,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  determine  how  this  growth 
would  take  place.  Yet  no  planning  provisions 
of  any  kind  were  included. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  iirovlsions.  the 
"planning"  would  be  done  by  highway  engi- 
neers. Tt  Bin.  admittedly,  is  an  unjustly  m^- 
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llgned  profesi  ion.  Nothing  in  the  training  or 
education  of  most  civil  engineers  prepares 
them  to  do  a  lythlng  more  than  build  sound 
highways  cheaply.  In  the  course  of  doing  this 
Job  they  fre<|uently  produce  works  of  star- 
tling beauty— compare  the  design  of  public 
highways  with  that  of  public  housing.  Yet.  in 
the  words  of  John  T.  Howard  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  "It  does 
not  belittle  them  to  say  that.  Just  as  war  is 
too  important  to  leave  to  the  generals,  so 
highways  are  too  important  to  leave  to  the 
highway  engineers." 

Highways  determine  land  use,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  Baying  they  settle  the  future  of 
the  areas  in  which  they  are  built.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  engineers  should  be  required 
to  conform  their  highway  plans  to  metro- 
politan land-bse  designed  in  the  context  of 
more  general  economic  and  social  objectives. 

Yet  in  1956{  we  had  no  metropolitan  area 
plans,  as  we  )iad  no  metropolitan  area  gov- 
ernments. The  only  one  we  have  now  is  tbe 
Dade  County  (Miami),  Florida,  which  is  Just 
getting  start^. 

In  this  predicament,  there  was  consider- 
able sentiment  for  a  moratorium  on  the 
urban  interstiite  program  until  planning  re- 
quirements could  be  Imposed.  Most  of  those 
concerned  however,  as  the  distinguished 
transportatioc  economist  Wilfred  Own  is 
frank  to  say.  felt  if  the  program  went  ahead 
it  would  precipitate  such  a  crisis  that  some- 
thing would  have  tc  be  done  at  last  about 
our  metropolitan  areas. 

Across  the  tatlon  there  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
creasing awamess  among  those  who  actually 
run  the  cities  and  suburbs  that  do  nothing 
more  than  b»tld  bigger  highways  only  pro- 
duced bigger  traffic  Jams.  There  seemed  a 
growing  belief  that  a  complex  system  of 
mass  transit  had  to  be  preserved,  or  revived, 
or  even  indeed  created— If  only  to  make 
automobile  transportation  feasible. 

The  sorry  results  of  carrying  on  a  number 
of  Federal  urban-development  programs 
completely  independent  of  each  other  had 
become  increasingly  evident.  Thus  the 
American  Municipal  Association  formally 
requested  legislation  requiring  that  the 
urban-renewal  and  highway  program  be  co- 
ordinated. 

The  crisis  bias  come.  It  has  been  impossible 
for  the  citieq  to  resist  the  offer  of  unprece- 
dented amounts  of  money,  however  futile 
they  might  know  it  will  be  to  spend  it  on 
highways  alone.  In  one  metropolis  after  an- 
other the  plans  have  been  thrown  together 
and  the  bulldozers  set  to  work. 

Here  and  tiere,  as  in  Milwaukee,  a  vigor- 
ous and  established  city  planning  authority 
has  been  able  to  get  intolerable  plans 
redrawn.  But  In  general  the  program  Is  doing 
about  what  Was  to  be  expected:  throwing  up 
a  Chinese  well  across  Wilmington,  driving 
educational  Institutions  out  of  downtown 
Louisville,  plowing  through  the  center  of 
Reno.  When  the  interstate  runs  into  a  place 
like  NewbuTi^.  New  York,  the  wreckage  is 
something  to  see.  Down  the  Hudson,  Robert 
Mosses  is  getting  set  to  build  the  Canal 
Street  Expressway,  the  first  hundred-million 
dollar  mile,    i 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  recently  con- 
sidered an  edict  requiring  that  some  area 
plans  be  developed  before  interstate  funds 
are  allocated,  but  the  idea  was  abandoned. 
Some  felt  it  fras  too  late  anyway.  As  for  re- 
lating the  highway  program  to  urban  re- 
newal, a  re4)ent  policy  statement  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  said  simply: 
"Except  for  the  coordination  which  may  be 
supplied  at  the  local  level  .  .  .  each  one  is 
apparently  oBerating  entirely  Independently 
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of  the  other."  The  legislation  asked  by  the 
Municipal  Association  was  never  introduced. 
It  was  with  compaasion  that  Paul  Ylvlsaker 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  recently  addressed  a 
meeting  of  city  planners  as  the  "Beaten  Pro- 
fession." 

Just  ahead  for  all  of  us,  perhaps,  is  Los  An- 
geles, in  the  words  of  Harrison  Salisbury, 
"nestled"  under  its  blanket  of  smog,  girdled 
by  bands  of  fireeways,  its  core  eviscerated  by 
concrete  stripe  and  asphalt  fields,  its  cir- 
culatory arteries  pumping  away  without 
focus  .  .  .  the  prototype  of  Gasopolis,  the 
rubber-wheeled  living  region  of  the  future." 

MONET  TALKS 

Yet  we  may  be  learning  our  lesson  after 
all:  Owen  may  be  right.  All  across  the  coun- 
try, area  planners  and  highway  engineers  are 
discussing  what  they  recognize  as  their  com- 
mon problems  with  a  new  sense  of  urgency. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  areas  in  which  Federal 
highways  are  to  be  built  were  required  to 
work  out  adequate  plans  for  the  use  of  land 
and  transportation  before  the  money  was 
handed  over,  the  planning  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  done.  The  demand  for  90-10  high- 
way ftands  is  so  great  that  there  is  almost 
nothing,  however  sensible,  that  local  govern- 
ments would  not  do  to  get  their  share. 

It  is  true  that  metropolitan-area  plaimlng 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring  off.  Den- 
nis O'Harrow,  director  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Planning  Omcials.  says  candidly: 
"There  is  a  shortage  of  planners,  a  shortage 
of  Information,  a  shortage  of  money  to  sup- 
port studies,  and  more  fundamentally,  a 
shortage  of  Information  as  to  what  should  be 
done  if  you  could  do  what  you  wished."  But 
this  is  a  normal  condition  of  human  affairs. 
Almost  any  effort  to  think  a  bit  about  what 
we  are  doing  would  help. 

Simply  by  providing  some  flexibility  in  the 
program,  we  could  produce  great  savings.  If 
the  cities  were  permitted  to  do  what  they 
thought  best  with,  say,  fifty  percent  of  the 
more  than  S30  billion  of  interstate  funds  al- 
lotted to  them,  much  of  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly go  to  mass  transit  and  commuter  fa- 
cilities. This  kind  of  money  could  reshape 
urban  transportation  in  America:  our  total 
national  Investment  In  public  transit  is  less 
than  S4  billion,  and  a  combined  highway- 
mass  transit-commuter  program  could  al- 
most certainly  produce  the  same  results  at 
lower  cost  than  a  program  dependent  on 
highways  alone. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
American  government,  both  national  and 
local,  can  no  longer  ignore  what  is  happening 
as  the  suburbs  eat  endlessly  Into  the  coun- 
tryside. Since  the  si>readlng  pollution  of  land 
follows  the  roads,  those  who  build  the  roads 
must  also  recognise  their  responsibility  for 
the  consequences.  There  are  a  number  of  ob- 
vious steps  that  could  be  taken.  Public  au- 
thorities could,  for  example,  buy  up  the  de- 
velopment rights  of  open  land  in  the  sub- 
urbs—not the  property  itself,  but  only  an 
easement  to  prevent  it  from  being  turned 
into  a  factory  site  or  a  housing  development. 
This  could  be  done,  as  it  is  In  England,  in  ao- 
oordance  with  an  area  land-use  plan  that 
fixes  the  perimeter  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
or  alternates  built-up  sections  with  open 
■paces.  What  this  really  amounts  to  is  effec- 
tive loning  regulations. 

How  could  the  money  be  found  to  pay  for 
the  development  rights?  A  ivactical  solution 
would  be  the  technique  of  "excess- taking"  as 
proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  1930 
message  to  Congress.  As  he  put  it:  "The  gov- 
ernment, which  puts  up  ths  cost  of  the  high- 
way, buys  a  strip  on  each  side  of  the  highway 
Itself,  uses  it  for  the  rental  of  concessions 


and  sells  it  off  over  a  period  of  years  to  home 
builders  and  others  who  wish  to  live  near  a 
main  artery  of  travel.  Thus  the  government 
gets  the  unearned  Increment  and  reimburses 
itself  in  large  part  for  the  building  of  the 
road." 

This  "unearned  increment"  can  be  stagger- 
ing-, a  Ave  thousand  percent  increase  in  land 
values  is  not  uncommon.  At  a  time  when 
state  and  local  governments  are  reaching  a 
limit  of  the  money  they  can  get  out  of  tax- 
payers, here  is  an  optwrtunity  to  get  money 
that  doesn't  belong  to  anyone:  it  doesn't 
exist,  as  it  were,  until  the  government  builds 
the  highway.  It  represents  a  legitimate 
source  of  government  revenue  of  great  poten- 
tial. Used  to  shape  the  development  that  the 
highways  make  possible,  it  could  transform 
the  suburbs  of  the  next  half  century. 

All  these  possibilities  are  enlivened  by  the 
investigation  of  the  interstate  program  now 
getting  underway  in  Congress.  So  much 
thieving,  mischief,  and  blunder  will  be  un- 
covered (if  not,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate the  investigators)  that  the  public 
should  be  prepared  for  a  serious  reappraisal 
of  the  program  by  the  next  administration. 
Democratic  or  Republican. 

We  may  yet  Impart  some  sanity  and  imblic 
purpose  to  this  vast  enterprise.  We  may  yet 
establish  some  equity  in  paying  for  the  high- 
ways and  restore  some  balance  between  them 
and  other  elements  of  our  transportation 
system.  We  may  even  refute  Belloc's  dictum, 
"The  general  rule  in  history  is  that  a  city 
having  reached  its  highest  point  of  wealth 
becomes  congested,  refuses  to  accept  its  only 
remedy,  and  passes  on  from  congestion  to 
decay."  But  we  shall  not  escape  his  rule  that 
"the  Road  moves  and  controls  sJl  history." 

Roads  can  make  or  to-eak  a  nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trora  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  BxniNS  pertain- 
in?  to  the  introduction  of  S.  785  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  RECORD  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
entitled  to  10  minutes  in  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Domenici  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  788  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER— A 
SENATE  AND  KENTUCKY  LEGEND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Ken- 
tucky is  a  small  State,  but  it  has  had 
a  large  Impact  on  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  Nation.  Two  of  the  greatest  Sen- 
ators in  our  history  came  f^m  Ken- 
tucky— Henry  Clay  in  the  19th  century, 
and  John  Sherman  Cooper  in  the  20th 
century. 

Kentucky  is  justly  f^imous  for  its 
thoroughbreds  in  horse  racing,  but  It  is 
also  famous  for  its  thoroughbreds  in 
statesmen.  In  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career.  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  who  died  on  February  21,  was 
one  of  the  finest  statesmen  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1962,  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Sen- 
ator Cooper  and  learning  firom  him  for 
10  years,  until  his  retirement  in  1972.  In 
a  sense,  I  inherited  Senator  Cooper 
from  my  brother.  They  had  served  to- 
gether in  the  Senate  in  the  1950'b,  and 
when  I  was  fiirst  elected  to  the  Senate, 
my  brother  gave  me  this  advice:  "If 
you  want  the  unvarished  truth  on  any 
issue,  free  ftom  partisan  bias  or  special 
Interest  influence,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
remember  four  little  words — ask  John 
Sherman  Cooper."  It  was  some  of  the 
best  advice  I  ever  received. 

President  Kennedy  had  come  to  know 
Senator  Cooper  well  during  their  serv- 
ice together  in  the  Senate.  My  brother 
thought  highly  of  him  and  valued  his 
judgment.  A  week  after  he  was  elected 
President  in  1960,  my  brother  invited 
Senator  Cooiier  to  his  home  in  George- 
town, to  ask  his  advice  about  people 
and  issues  for  the  new  administration. 
My  brother  respected  Senator  Cooper's 
ability  and  bipartisanship,  and  he 
helped  my  brother  get  the  New  Fron- 
tier oCT  to  a  strong  start. 

Nearly  two  decades  have  passed  since 
Senator  Cooper  left  the  Senate.  But  his 
familiar  presence,  his  quiet  persuasive 
ability  in  debate,  his  courtly  grace,  his 
uncommon  warmth,  and  his  unfailing 
humility  will  never  be  forgotten  by  all 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to  know 
him.  to  serve  with  him,  and  to  be  his 
Mend. 

When  I  think  of  Senator  Cooper,  I 
think  of  many  characteristics— his  ex- 
traordinary wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship, his  unsurpassed  ability  and  integ- 
rity, and  his  remarkable  unselfish- 
ness— ^which  endeared  him  to  all  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  famous  saying 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  a  iwrson 
can  accomplish  in  Washington,  if  he  is 
willing  to  give  someone  else  the  credit. 

Because  of  the  high  respect  In  which 
he  was  held.  Senator  Cooper  could  sin- 
gle-handedly make  the  Senate  pause 
and  reconsider,  even  at  the  11th  hour, 
an  unwise  course  of  action  on  which  it 
had  embarked.  On  one  occasion,  after 
the  Senate  had  already  actually  gone 
on  record  in  favor  of  a  particularly 
controversial  position,  Senator  Cooper 
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rose  and  said  tbat  he  had  Just  taken 
the  time  to  read  the  relevant  section  of 
the  bill.  He  apologized  to  the  Senate, 
but  he  was  troubled  by  what  be  had 
read,  and  asked  the  Senate  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  it  had  Just  taken,  so  that 
he  could  study  the  bill  overnight  and 
give  the  Senate  a  more  reasoned  view. 
Perhaps  no  other  Senator  would  have 
been  accommodated  in  this  way. 

I  also  remember  Senator  Cooper  for 
the  powerful  impact  he  had  on  many 
vital  issues  in  foreign  and  domestic 
policy.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  under- 
stand the  tragedy  of  our  deepening  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  The  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  is  among  his 
proudest  legacies,  for  it  helped  to  end 
the  war.  Few  Senators  have  earned 
greater  respect  as  world  statesmen,  or 
have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  global 
peace  and  international  understanding. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  flaw 
of  the  ABM  itroposal  by  the  Johnson 
and  Nixon  administrations,  and  he  was 
a  leader  of  the  bipartisan  Senate  battle 
against  it  in  1968  and  1969.  It  was  a  wa- 
tershed debate  in  terms  of  our  effort  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  move 
forward  on  arms  control. 

He  was  also  a  strong  supporter  of 
progress  on  domestic  issues.  He  had 
lived  through  the  Depression,  and  he 
understood  the  need  for  antipoverty 
programs  to  help  the  poor,  and  Medi- 
care to  help  the  elderly.  He  was  a  pio- 
neer for  civil  rights  and  voting  rights, 
because  like  Lincoln,  he  knew  that  an 
America  divided  against  itself  could 
not  stand. 

Throughout  his  career.  Senator  Coo- 
per was  also  deeply  involved  In  efforts 
to  encourage  talented  citizens  to  enter 
public  service.  He  realized  the  need  to 
attract  young  men  and  women.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  into  the  politi- 
cal process. 

I  also  remember  him  for  many  touch- 
es of  personal  kindness.  At  a  low  point 
in  my  1960  Presidential  race,  after  I 
had  been  defeated  in  the  Iowa  caucuses, 
I  prepared  an  address  to  give  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Washington 
to  restart  my  campaign.  A  reporter 
saw  him  In  the  audience  and  asked  why 
ta«  was  there,  since  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican. And  Senator  Cooper  replied, 
"That's  what  fHends  are  for."  No  Ken- 
nedy ever  had  a  wiser  firiend,  and 
America  Is  a  better  and  greater  Nation 
today  because  of  his  commitment  to  its 
best  ideals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  remarks  at  the  funeral  serv- 
ice for  Senator  Cooper  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  on  February  27  nuy  be 
printed  In  the  Rbooro.  along  with 
other  material  on  our  extraordinary 
coUeagoe  who  was  both  a  Senator  and 
a  Kentucky  legend. 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKxmo.  as  follows: 


Remarks  BY  the  Reverend  Canon  Sanford 

Oarnek   Interim   Provost,   WASBiNaTON 

National  Cathedral 

Family  'and  Mends  of  the  Honorable  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  we  are  now  gathered  to  cel- 
ebrate his  life,  the  gift  of  God  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  so  many  and  that  has  left 
the  worldia  richer  and  more  humane  place. 

We  are  Ihere  to  offer  our  thanksgiving  for 
who  and  what  the  Senator  was  as  a  person, 
and  for  what  he  contributed  to  the  world,  by 
God's  grace  manifested  In  him  and  through 
him. 

We  are  (here  to  commend  our  brother-ln- 
Chrlst,  01^  mentor,  our  Mend,  to  our  Father 
and  to  at  the  company  of  heaven,  asking 
them  to  i^ve  and  care  for  John  through  all 
eternity. 

We  can  give  thanks  and  rejoice  on  such  oc- 
casions of  passage,  because  for  God's  people 
death  Is  Life.  Death  for  us  Is  that  unique 
point  between  time  and  tlmelessness  when 
God.  the  iuthor  and  giver  of  life,  can  finally 
take  complete  possession  of  us;  i>ermanent 
possession,  without  our  earth-bound  resist- 
ance, reservation,  reluctance,  or  timidity  or 
fear.  Deatti  Is  that  extraordinary  exi>erlence 
when  Godl  who  Is  Creator  and  Life,  fashions 
us  finally  to  His  life  in  the  Image  and  mode 
for  which  we  were  created  In  the  begrlnnlng. 

We  rej(^ce  today,  even  as  we  mourn,  that 
this  eartily  chapter  of  John's  life  is  now 
completed,  with  distinction  and  honor.  We 
rejoice  that  the  victory  Is  won.  and  that  he 
goes  forwkrd  ftx)m  strength  to  strength  In 
service  tolGod. 

The  Senator  was.  as  you  know,  a  very  par- 
ticular anU  determined  man.  He  left  specific 
and  detailed  Instructions  about  this  serv- 
ice—the place  for  the  service;  the  persons  he 
wanted  to  participate;  the  readings  to  be 
used;  a  list  of  Mends  he  wanted  present.  His 
orders  for  me  were.  "A  short  statement,  not 
laudatory," 

Forgive  me.  Senator,  but  I  must  add  that 
you  demonstrated  the  true  marks  of  great- 
ness. You  loved  God  and  His  Church.  You 
loved  your  parents  and  your  family.  You 
loved  and  served  your  country.  You  loved, 
respected  and  cared  for  the  least  and  the 
lowest  in  God's  world. 

No  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  than  that  by 
a  fellow  l^flslator:  "John  Sherman  Cooper  Is 
the  only  Kan  I  have  known  who  has  traveled 
the  spectmm  of  social  and  political  life  and 
left  only  dignity,  honor,  and  respect  wher- 
ever he  walked." 

Well  do»e.  Senator.  Well  done.  Gentleman 
trom  Kentucky.  You  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  youi  have  finished  the  race,  you  have 
kept  the  faith.  Enter  thou  the  Joy  of  your 
Lord.         I 

I  now  read  two  of  Mrs.  Cooper's  favorite 
passages  ftom  Holy  Scripture: 

John  15;ia-13:  This  is  my  commandment, 
that  you  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you.  Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  layldown  his  life  for  his  Mends. 

Romans  12S-13:  Let  love  be  genuine;  hate 
what  Is  evil,  hold  fast  to  what  is  good; 

Liove  one  another  with  brotherly  affection; 
outdo  one  another  In  showing  honor. 

Never  fiag  in  zeal,  be  aglow  with  the  Spir- 
it, serve  tke  Lord. 

Rejoice  In  your  hope,  be  patient  in  tribu- 
lation, be  constant  in  prayer. 

Contribate  to  the  needs  of  the  saints,  prac- 
tice hospitality. 

Remarks  bt  Rev.  William  Hague,  Rector, 

Christ  Church  Parish.  Kensington.  MD 

John  Slierman  Cooiwr  was  a  gentleman  In 

the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His  gentlemanll- 

ness  was  demonstrated  in  his  love  for  God,  a 
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love  that  he  e  bared  with  people  in  his  Joy  of 
life.  That  Joy  Was  contagious,  especially  as  it 
manifested  Itself  in  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try. Senator  Cooper  had  a  vision  for  Amer- 
ica, and  he  worked  hard  to  make  that  vision 
a  reality,  torching  the  lives  of  countless 
Americans. 

He  loved  Kentucky.  That  was  his  home, 
and  that  was  the  place  tbat  shaped  his  heart. 

Most  especUlly.  John  Cooper  loved  people. 
Friendship  meant  the  world  to  him.  and  the 
greatest  compliment  he  could  offer  anyone 
was:  "You  areja  true  Mend." 

Senator  Coqper  chose  a  poem  that  I  would 
like  to  read  n<>w— "Crossing  the  Bar,"  by  Al- 
fired  Lord  Tennyson: 


Sunset  and  e\ 
And  one  clc 

And  may  ther 
When  I  put  i 


ming  star, 

call  for  me! 

be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
fut  to  sea. 


But  such  a  tidb  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  trom  out  the  bound- 
less dee;^ 

Turns  again  jhome. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  ther^  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  1  embsrk; 

For  tho'  froni  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  fiood  miy  bear  me  far. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have]  crost  the  bar. 

John  Cooper  is  meeting  that  Maker  with 
open  arms  as  he  crosses  that  bar.  For  surely 
he  Is  with  that  God  who  loves  him  and  cares 
for  him  in  that  Eternal  Kingdom  where  there 
are  no  tears  or  sighing,  but  life  everlasting. 
Amen. 

REitARKs  OF  I «.  Robert  P.  Browning,  Pas- 
tor OF  Fmsr  Baptist  Church.  Somerset, 
KY 

I  speak  toi^y  on  behalf  of  all  Pulaski 
Countians.  M)r  message  Is  simple.  I  have 
come  to  express  our  love  and  appreciation 
for  Senator  Cooper  and  his  family. 

We  are  grateful  for  all  he  did  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place.  Including  his  beloved 
Pulaski  Countsr.  But  more  than  that,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  healthy  pride  he  instilled  In 
our  hearts.  He^was  truly  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  and  maqe  us  proud  to  be  Kentucklans. 

He  was  one  of  us  and  always  remembered 
that.  He  never  forgot  his  roots  and  never 
wanted  to  fofget  them.  He  was  happiest 
when  he  was  home. 

Yes,  Pulaski  Countians  loved  and  respected 
him  perhaps  more  than  any  native  son.  The 
feeling  was  rtiutual.  Between  his  ft-equent 
visits,  Senatof  Cooper  would  write  often  to 
the  people  bacjk  home.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
get  a  call  ftom  him.  He  was  energised  by  con- 
versations about  people  In  Somerset  and  Pu- 
laski County.  Although  he  left  many  times 
and  traveled  to  faraway  places,  his  heart  re- 
mained at  hORfe. 

In  the  fall  of  1988,  he  came  to  ms  office  to 
talk  about  tliis  service.  Our  conversation 
lengthened  ani  the  topics  expanded  as  I  kept 
asking  questions  about  his  years  of  public 
service.  I  took  notes  and  share  with  you  a 
portion  of  what  he  said. 

1.  Always  «ote  your  convictions  and  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price. 

2.  Above  all,  be  honorable. 

3.  Answer  criticism,  if  it  is  constructive. 

4.  Constructive  criticism  will  keep  you 
humble.  | 

5.  Earn  the  trust  of  people  by  letting  them 
know  you  want  the  best  for  them. 
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6.  Work  hard.  Ton  will  always  wish  you 
had  done  more. 

7.  Cultivate  a  senae  of  humor. 

8.  Spiritual  matters  are  the  most  impor- 
tant matters.  They're  permanent. 

As  he  left  the  office  that  day,  I  recall  my 
impressions  of  him.  For  me.  Senator  Cooper 
reiresented  the  best  example  I  know  of  a 
faithful  steward  of  Influence  and  power.  He 
made  power  a  healthy  word. 

In  ligrht  of  his  value  for  spiritual  matters, 
the  Senator  asked  me  to  read  the  following 
to  conclude  this  service. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Somerset,  Kentucky 
in  1912  and  remained  a  member  until  bis 
death.  His  father,  mother,  and  family  were 
members.  When  he  came  to  his  native  home 
in  Somerset,  be  attended  the  First  Baptist 
Church  whenever  possible. 

He  aaked  that  I  recite  a  few  lines  of  the 
hynm,  "Amaziner  Orace,"  which  he  told  me 
was  sung  at  the  funeral  of  his  father,  for 
whom  he  was  named. 

Amadng  Orace,  how  sweet  the  sound. 

That  saved  a  wretch  like  me. 
I  once  was  lost  but  now  am  found. 

Was  blind,  but  now  I  see. 

Twas  Grace  that  taught  my  heart  to  fear. 

And  Grace  my  fears  relieved; 
How  precious  did  that  grace  appear 

The  hour  I  first  believed. 

Psalm  23: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  He  down  In  green  pas- 
tures: he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou  anointest  my 
head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

John  3:16: 

For  Ood  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23, 1961] 

inflitbntiai.  senator,  diplomat  john 

Sherman  Cooper  Dies 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Republican  political  leaders  of  his 
time  and  a  man  who  served  both  his  state, 
Kentucky,  and  his  country  as  a  diplomat  and 
U.S.  senator,  died  of  cardiac  arrest  Feb.  21  at 
his  home  In  Washington.  He  was  89. 

His  life,  an  editorial  writer  once  observed, 
was  marked  by  an  "Integrity  and  decency" 
that  won  the  trust  and  admiration  of  every 
president  since  World  War  II.  President 
Harry  8.  Truman  made  him  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  a  roving  ambassador 
for  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  an  am- 
buaador  to  India  under  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower, and  a  fMend  and  confidante  of  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed 
him  to  the  Warren  Commission  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  Kennedy's  aasauination.  Gerald 
Ford  appointed  him  ambassador  to  East  Ger- 
many. 

Kentucky,  prepondwantly  a  Democratic 
state,  sent  talm  to  the  U.S.  Senate  five  times. 
He  established  himself  there  as  a  credible 
and  inflnential  leader  of  the  liberal  minority 
In  bis  party.  A  Kentucky  journalist  wrote  of 


him  that  he  "talks  like  a  Democrat,  votes 
like  an  independent  and  runs  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket." 

In  truth,  he  was  as  nonpartisan  as  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  in  the  American  political  system. 
He  looked  after  local  Interests— the  tobacco 
farmers,  for  example — but  his  principal  in- 
terest was  foreign  affairs.  He  took  progres- 
sive positions  on  civil  rights,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  repudiate  the  tactics  of  Sen.  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  (R-Wis.)  in  the  1950s,  and  by 
1960  had  compiled  such  a  record  that  he  was 
selected  by  Washington  Journalists  as  the 
outstanding  Republican  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  late  19608  and  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  In  1972,  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  speaking  against  the  deepening 
American  involvement  In  Vietnam  and  in  de- 
vising legislation  to  curb  the  warmaklng 
powers  of  the  president  and  to  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Indo- 
china. 

His  father  was  a  wealthy  land  owner  and 
entrepreneur.  He  graduated  fVom  Tale  Uni- 
versity ajid  attended  Harvard  University  law 
school.  At  Yale,  he  was  a  varsity  athlete  and 
a  member  of  the  aristocratic  Skull  and 
Bones  Society. 

In  the  early  19208,  his  father  died,  by  then 
virtually  bankrupt  and  deeply  In  debt.  The 
future  senator  dropped  out  of  Harvard,  re- 
turned home  and  worked,  and  borrowed 
money  to  pay  his  father's  debts  and  to  send 
his  six  brothers  and  sisters  to  college.  It 
took  him  25  years  to  get  out  of  debt,  "It 
didn't  look  like  there  was  any  end  to  it,"  he 
later  recalled. 

Like  his  &ther.  Sen.  Cooper  was  active  in 
local  politics  and  served  for  several  years  as 
a  Pulaski  County  Judge.  One  of  his  favorite 
stories  Involved  a  return  visit  to  the  Pulaski 
County  courthouse  In  the  late  19S0b.  He  was 
then  in  the  Senate  and  fiunous  in  the  county 
and  in  Kentucky.  An  old  man  In  a  wheelchair 
siwtted  him  and  asked  his  daughter  in  a  qua- 
vering voice,  "Who  is  that,  Sally?"  "Why, 
Daddy,"  she  replied,  "you  know  him.  That's 
Judge  Cooper."  The  old  man  looked  again 
and  said,  "Fallin',  ain't  he?" 

Sen.  Cooi)er  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky 
Bar  in  1928.  and  served  In  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  trom  1928  to  1930.  He  was  a 
judge  In  Pulaski  County  for  the  next  eight 
years.  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  in 
1941. 

The  following  year,  with  the  United  States 
engaged  in  World  War  n,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  as  a  private  at  the  age  of  41.  He  won  a 
commission  and  went  to  Ehirope  with  the  3rd 
Army  of  Oen.  George  8.  Patton  Jr.  After  the 
war  he  was  a  military  government  officer 
and  was  instrumental  in  revising  the  judicial 
system  of  Bavaria.  His  decorations  included 
the  Bronze  Star. 

While  in  Europe,  Sen.  Cooper  met  and  mar- 
ried an  Army  nurse  and  he  brought  her  home 
to  Somerset,  Ky.  The  marriage  didn't  last. 
He  was  divorced  in  1949. 

In  1955,  he  married  Lorraine  Rowan 
Shevlin.  a  prominent  Georgetown  hostess. 
Political  opponents  in  Kentucky  tried  to 
make  an  issue  of  the  marriage  to  a  woman 
with  "airs."  But  she  took  part  in  all  of  Sen. 
Cooper's  campaigns,  dressed  in  fine  flocks 
and  carried  a  parasol,  and  proved  to  be  a  po- 
litical asset.  She  died  in  1985. 

Sen.  Cooper  first  won  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  November  1946  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Albert  B. 
"Happy"  Chandler,  who  resigned  to  become 
commissioner  of  baseball.  Sen.  Cooper  was 
defeated  for  election  tm  a  fUll  term  in  1948. 

For  the  next  four  years  Sen.  Cooper  was  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  In  November 


1962,  he  again  won  election  to  the  Senate. 
this  time  to  fill  the  two  years  remaining  In 
the  term  of  Sen.  Vlrgll  M.  Chapman,  who  bad 
died  in  office.  In  1954.  he  was  again  defeated 
for  reelection. 

From  March  1965  to  August  1956,  Sen.  Coo- 
per was  ambassador  to  India,  the  world's 
largest  democracy  and  a  leader  in  the  Third 
World.  One  measure  of  the  importance  and 
complexity  of  that  position  is  the  distinction 
not  only  of  Sen.  Cooper  but  of  some  who 
have  succeeded  him.  Including  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  Chester  Bowles,  former  senator 
Kenneth  Keating  (R-N.Y.),  and  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  (D).  the  current  senior  sen- 
ator fl-om  New  Yorlc 

After  India,  Sen.  Cooper  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky and  in  1956  he  won  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  third  time.  This  was  to  fill  the  four 
years  remaining  in  the  term  of  Sen.  Alben  W. 
Barkley,  Truman's  vice  president,  who  died 
In  office. 

Sen.  Cooper  was  reelected  in  1960  and  1966, 
growing  In  stature  both  In  Kentucky  and  the 
nation.  He  served  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
CoRunittee,  among  others. 

In  March  1973,  he  became  counsel  to  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  ft  Burling. 
He  left  the  firm  in  September  1974  to  take  up 
another  difficult  public  poet,  that  of  ambas- 
sador to  East  Germany. 

In  December  1976.  he  returned  to  Covington 
&  Burling,  where  he  specialized  in  problems 
dealing  with  regulatory  and  international 
law. 

As  his  Senate  retirement  neared  in  1972. 
Sen.  Cooper  was  honored  in  his  home  state 
with  many  speeches,  resolutions  and  letters 
of  commendation.  A  Republican  legislator 
struck  the  common  theme: 

"John  Sherman  Cooper  is  the  only  man  I 
have  known  who  has  traveled  the  spectrum 
of  social  and  political  life  and  left  only  dig- 
nity, honor  and  respect  wherever  he 
walked." 

Sen.  Cooper  responded  with  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

"Thanks  to  all.  To  the  great  Repabllc;  for 
the  principles  It  lives  by  and  keeps  alive;  for 
man's  vast  future.  Thanks  to  all!" 

Survivors  Include  a  brother,  Richard,  of 
Somerset.  Ky. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24. 1901] 
John  Sbxbman  Cooper 

John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  be- 
longed to  the  generation  of  politicians  who 
after  World  War  II  built  an  international 
order  based  on  American  leadership.  He  was 
one  of  the  people  who  turned  this  country  to- 
ward the  decision — one  of  the  moet  con- 
sequential in  its  history — to  share  resjwn- 
sibillty  for  what  happened  in  the  world  be- 
yond its  borders.  That  wasn't  done  easily  or 
painlessly. 

On  leaving  military  service  he  was  elected 
trom  Kentucky  to  the  Senate  in  1916  for  the 
last  two  years  of  an  unexpired  term.  Prewar 
Isolationism  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  moet  of  Its  elders  were  ap- 
palled at  the  idea  of  stationing  troops  abroad 
permanently,  or  using  taxpayers'  money  for 
foreign  aid  or  committing  the  United  States 
to  defending  European  countries.  Sen.  Coo- 
per was  in  the  minority,  and  he  was  defeated 
when  he  ran  for  a  full  term.  He  spent  a  cou- 
ple of  years  in  the  American  delegation  to 
the  new  United  Nations,  and  in  1962,  the  year 
of  President  Eisenhower's  great  victory,  be 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  for.  again,  two 
years  of  an  unexpired  term. 

The  party's  nomination  of  Dwl^t  D.  Ei- 
senhower rather  than  Robert  A.  Taft  had 
been  a  severe  setback  for  the  laolatlonist 
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canae,  but  by  no  me&ns  »  final  defeat.  As 
Sen.  Cooper  returned  to  Waahln^ton,  It  was 
preaelng  a  conatltatlonal  amendment— the 
Brlcker  amendment,  after  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican who  aponaored  it — designed  to  evis- 
oerate  the  president's  power  to  make  binding: 
treaties.  It  was  ftieled  by  widespread  fears 
that  the  treaties  embodying-  the  country's 
new  commitments  were  going  to  supersede 
large  areas  of  American  domestic  law  and 
■abject  the  country  to  all  manner  of  supra- 
national authority.  If  enacted,  it  would  have 
made  an  active  foreign  policy  impossible.  It 
was  finally  beaten  in  the  Senate  by  a  margin 
of  one  vote.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Re- 
pabllcan  senators  voted  for  it  and  against  Ei- 
senhower. Although  he  was  running  for  re- 
election. Sen.  Cooper  held  fast  with  the 
president  and  voted  against.  He  was  defeated 
again  that  Call. 

He  went  to  India  as  ambassador,  then  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  in  19S6,  to  run  yet  again 
for  the  Senate,  where  he  remained  for  16 
years.  This  became  the  period  In  which  the 
national  consensus  for  internationalism. 
which  he  had  done  much  to  boild,  (tactured 
on  the  issue  of  Vietnam.  Sen.  Cooper  himself 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  legislative  effort 
to  curb  the  jreeident's  power— in  this  case, 
the  war-making  power— and  to  compel  the 
retirement  of  American  forces  ftom  Indo- 
china. 

He  lived  a  long  life— long  enough  to  see  a 
RapabUcan  president,  with  the  support  of  his 
party  and  Congress,  send  a  massive  military 
force  halfway  around  the  world  to  defend  a 
(Mendly  country  and  challenge  a  dictator 
who  bad  Invaded  and  annexed  a  small  neigh- 
bor. On  Thursday,  at  the  age  of  89,  Sen.  Coo- 
per, a  wise  and  moderate  man,  died  at  his 
home  here. 

[Trom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  23. 1991] 

John  Sbxuian  Cooper  Dns  at  88;  IiONOTDfs 

Senator  Prom  Kentucky 

<By  Albin  Krebs) 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  a  liberal  Republican 
ttam  Kentucky  who  represented  his  state  in 
the  Senate  for  more  than  two  decades,  died 
In  a  Washington  retirement  home  on  Thurs- 
day. He  was  89  years  old. 

His  brother,  Richard,  said  Mr.  Cooper  died 
of  heart  tallure. 

"niroaghoat  his  long  career  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Cooper,  a  patrician  Kentucklan  who 
served  his  country  in  diplomatic  posts  as 
well  as  In  Congress,  maintained  a  reputation 
for  absolute  independence. 

His  first  roll-call  vote,  transferring  inves- 
ttgatory  powers  to  a  special  War  Investiga- 
tion Coaunlttee  soon  after  World  War  n, 
want  against  the  wishes  of  his  party's  lead- 
ers. So  did  his  second  vote,  which  prompted 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  Republican  of  Ohio, 
to  storm  up  the  aisle  and  demand:  "Are  you 
a  Repabllcan  or  a  Democrat?  When  are  you 
going  to  start  voting  with  us?" 

"If  yon'U  pardon  me,"  Senator  Cooper  re- 
pUed.  "I  was  sent  here  to  represent  my  con- 
■tltaents.  and  I  Intend  to  vote  as  I  think 
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LED  OPFOSmON  TO  MOCAKTHT 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Senator  Cooper 
proved  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  He  was 
one  of  th«  first  Republicans  in  the  Senate  to 
denoonoe  Senator  Joseph  R  McCarthy  of 
WIsroiMln  for  the  tactics  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
anU-Oommnnlst  campaign.  When  it  was  un- 
popular to  do  so.  Mr.  Cooper  also  opposed 
laudation  to  remove  tram  reluctant  wit- 
BSSMS  tbs  Fifth  Amendment's  protection 
against  compelled  self-incrimination. 

In  the  Vietnam  War,  Mr.  Cooper  joined 
with  a  Democratic,  Senator,  Prank  Church 


of  IdahoL  in  drafting  the  Cooper-Church 
amendmnt.  which  was  aimed  at  barring  fur- 
ther United  States  military  action  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  Oboper  worked  quietly,  avoiding 
histrionits.  He  left  behind  no  ringing  calls  to 
action,  perhaps  because  he  was,  by  his  own 
admisslos,  "a  truly  terrible  public  speaker." 
On  the  rgre  occasions  when  he  did  take  the 
Senate  fioor,  he  was  often  inaudible.  He 
mumbled  and  swallowed  his  words,  and  ap- 
parently made  no  effort  to  avoid  use  of  Ken- 
tucky dialect  In  which  "great"  sounded  like 
"grett."  "government"  became  'guv-ment," 
and  "reviiue"  was  pronounced  "rev-noo." 

Mr.  Copper  was  bom  on  Aug.  11,  1901.  in 
Somerestk  the  seat  of  Pulaski  County  in  Ken- 
tucky. 11b  was  named  for  his  father,  the 
wealthie*  man  in  town.  The  elder  Mr.  Coo- 
per, like  bis  own  father  and  grandfather  be- 
fore him,i  was  a  county  judge  and  a  circuit 
judge,  aqd  it  was  always  assumed  that  the 
next  generation  of  Coopers  would  provide  the 
county  its  leaders. 

After  a  year  at  Centre  College  in  Danville, 
Ky.,  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Yale,  where  he  was 
captain  of  the  basketball  team,  and  in  1923 
was  voted  most  likely  to  succeed. 

He  went  on  to  Harvard  Law  School  but  had 
to  withdraw  in  1925  after  learning  fix)m  his 
dying  father  that  the  recession  of  1920  had 
virtually  wiped  out  the  family's  resources. 

Assuming  his  father's  debts,  Mr.  Cooper 
sold  the  family  mansion.  Over  the  next  25 
years  be  paid  ott  the  debts  and  sent  six 
brothers  and  sisters  to  college.  He  passed  the 
state  bar  examination  and  was  admitted  to 
law  practice  in  1928. 

B4r.  Comer  won  his  first  elective  office  In 
1927,  a  twb-year  term  in  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature. Faom  1930  to  1938  he  served  as  county 
judge,  a  powerful  local  administrative  post 
that  controlled  county  patronage. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  elected  three  times  to  fill 
unexpired  terms  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  first  was  in  1946,  after  A.B.  (Happy) 
Chandler  resigned  to  become  conunissloner 
of  baseball.  Mr.  Cooper  failed  to  win  in  the 
1948  general  election,  but  in  1952  he  was 
elected  to  nil  the  unexpired  term  of  Virgil 
Chapman. 

In  the  next  general  election  he  was  de- 
feated by  Alben  W.  Barkley.  a  Democrat  who 
was  Vice  President  under  Harry  S.  Truman, 
but  Mr.  Barkley  subsequently  died  and  Mr. 
Cooper  was  elected  to  fill  his  unexpired  term 
in  1956.  Mr.  Cooper's  Senate  service  contin- 
ued until  his  retirement  in  1973. 

SEHVICB  Di  If  lUTART  OOVERNMENT 

In  1942,  after  he  had  campaigned  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  Republican  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Cooper  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  a 
private.  Earning  a  commission  in  Officer 
Candidate  School,  he  was  assigned  to  a  mili- 
tary govamment  unit.  After  Germany  sur- 
rendered, he  was  put  in  charge  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  court  system  of  Bavaria.  While  in  the 
Army  he  married  a  registered  nurse,  Evelyn 
Pfaff.  Th^  were  divorced  in  1949. 

Mr.  Cooper's  brief  first  stint  in  the  Senate 
won  him  ifriends,  among  them  Arthur  Van- 
denberg,  a  Republican  maverick,  and  Presi- 
dent Trum&n.  In  1949  Mr.  Truman  made  Mr. 
Cooper  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations;  in 
subsequent  years  Mr.  Cooper  served  in  other 
missions  to  the  United  Nations  and  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson. 

In  1955,  shortly  before  he  had  become  Am- 
baaaador  to  India  and  Nepal,  Mr.  Cooper  mar- 
ried the  former  Lorraine  Rowan  Shevlin,  a 
Washlngtan  social  figure.  But  their  stay  in 
Asia  lastad  only  a  year  because,  after  the 
death  of  }ar.  Barkley.  President  Dwlght  D. 
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Eisenhower  lommoned  Mr.  Cooper  back  to 
Kentucky  to  pin  for  Mr.  Barkley's  unexpired 
term. 

In  the  17  y^ars  of  Senate  service  that  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  generally  followed  the 
liberal  Internationalist  line  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. In  so  doiilg,  he  was  often  in  conflict  with 
Old  Guard  Rebubllcans.  notably  Senator  Ev- 
erett McKlnley  Dlrksen  of  niinois.  In  1969 
Mr.  Cooper  »ought  to  become  Republican 
leader  of  the)  Senate,  but  Mr.  Dlrksen  de- 
feated him  byj  four  votes. 

UMtrS  ON  COMBAT  TROOPS 

Perhaps  Mri  Cooper's  greatest  Senate  vic- 
tory was  his  move  in  1969  to  bar  the  use  of 
United  States  combat  troops  flx>m  the  fight- 
ing in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  the  Cooper  drive 
had  little  chance  of  success,  but  after  Mr. 
Cooper  had  enlisted  the  aid  of  Senator  Mlka 
Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  the  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  then  the  House, 
and  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  signed  it 
into  law.         ; 

After  leavlqg  office  early  in  1973,  Mr.  Coo- 
per joined  thi  Washington  law  firm  of  Cov- 
ington tt  Burling.  Mr.  Nixon  chose  him  to  be 
the  first  United  States  Ambassador  to  East 
Germany  shortly  after  Washington  formally 
recognized  that  Government.  But  Mr.  Nixon 
was  forced  tram  office  in  1974  before  he  could 
make  the  actf  al  appointment,  and  it  was  his 
successor,  Pr^ident  Gerald  R.  Ford,  who  did 
so.  Mr.  Cooper  remained  in  the  East  German 
post  for  two  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother,  who  still 
lives  in  Somerset,  and  a  niece,  Rebecca 
Spencer,  of  Lexington,  KY. 
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[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
28, 1991] 

Cooper  CELteRATED  in  Simple  Service  as 

Showino  '"  muE  Marks  of  Greatness" 

(By  Mike  Brown) 

WashinotoH.— The  life  of  former  Sen.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  was  celebrated  yesterday  in 
a  simple  fUneral  that  he  himself  helped  plan, 
complete  with  instructions  that  there  be  no 
long  eulogy. 

More  than  )00  people,  flrom  former  Senate 
colleagues  to  former  helpers  in  his  Washing- 
ton home,  crowded  into  an  Army  chapel  next 
to  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  offer 
thanksgiving  for  the  soft-spoken,  self-effac- 
ing man  who,  said  the  Rev.  CTanon  Sanford 
Gamer,  "left  the  world  a  richer  and  more  hu- 
mane place." 

Cooper,  a  Kentucky  Republican  who  gained 
national  respfct  during  a  long  career  as  a 
senator  and  a$  ambassador  to  India  and  East 
Germany,  died  Thursday  at  age  89  in  a  re- 
tirement home  in  Washington's  Georgetown 
neighborhood. 

After  the  half-hour  funeral,  which  included 
the  singing  of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  and 
"America  the  Beautiful,"  Cooper's  fiag- 
draped  coffin  was  taken  by  horse-drawn  cais- 
son to  a  burial  plot  near  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns in  the  national  cemetery  overlook- 
ing the  Potomac  River  and  Washington. 

There,  with  a  full  military  honor  guard. 
Cooper's  body  was  laid  to  rest  next  to  that  of 
his  wife,  Loiralne,  who  died  in  1985.  The 
tombstone  notes  his  home  state  and  his 
World  War  n  service  as  an  Army  captain  but 
none  of  his  government  positions. 

In  the  chapal  at  Fort  Myer,  which  adjoina 
the  cemetery,. Gamer  said  the  "senator  was, 
as  you  know,  a  very  pai^icular  and  deter- 
mined man,"  and  had  left  detailed  Instruc- 
tions about  his  fbneral— where  it  was  to  be 
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held.  wta»t  wu  to  be  read.  (Mends  whom  he 
wished  to  attend,  and  what  he  wanted  fron^ 
Gamer:  "a  short  statement,  not  laudatory." 

But  Oamer,  asking'  Cooper's  forKlveness. 
did  not  fully  comply.  "I  must  add,  Sen.  Coo- 
per, you  demonstrated  the  true  marks  of 
greatness,"  he  said. 

"You  loved  Ood  and  His  church.  You  loved 
your  family  and  your  parents.  You  loved  and 
served  your  country.  You  loved  and  re- 
spected and  cared  for  the  least  and  the  low- 
est In  God's  world,"  said  Gamer,  who  Is  now 
Interim  provost  of  the  Washington  National 
Cathedral  but  used  to  be  rector  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  Washington  that  Cooper  tn- 
quently  attended. 

Cooper,  however,  was  a  Baptist  and  always 
remained  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  In  his  hometown  of  Somerset,  a  &tct 
that  Its  iiastor.  Dr.  Robert  Browning,  said 
the  senator  had  wanted  noted  at  his  funeral. 

Browning  told  the  congregation  that  Coo- 
per visited  him  In  the  fall  of  1968  to  talk 
about  his  funeral,  and  that  the  conversation 
stretched  into  a  discussion  of  Cooper's  public 
career.  From  their  talk,  the  minister  said,  he 
distilled  these  eight  points. 

1.  Always  vote  your  convictions  and  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price. 

2.  Above  all.  be  honorable. 

3.  Answer  criticism,  if  it  is  constructive. 

4.  Constructive  criticism  will  keep  you 
humble. 

5.  Earn  the  trust  of  people  by  letting  them 
know  you  want  the  best  for  them. 

6.  Work  hard.  You  will  always  wish  you 
had  done  more. 

7.  Cultivate  a  sense  of  humor. 

8.  Spiritual  matters  are  the  most  impor- 
tant matters.  They're  permanent. 

Cooper,  Browning  said,  was  the  best  exam- 
ple of  "a  (klthfUl  steward  of  influence  and 
power.  Truly,  he  made  power  a  healthy 
word." 

At  Cooper's  request.  Browning  recited  lines 
trom  the  hymn  "Amazing  Grace,"  which  was 
sung  at  the  funeral  of  Cooper's  father.  Gar- 
ner read  two  of  Lorraine  Cooper's  favorite 
Bible  passages:  John  15,  verses  12  and  13 
("This  is  my  commandment,  that  you  love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.  .  .  .")  and 
Romans  12,  verses  9-13  ("Let  love  be  genuine; 
hate  what  Is  evil,  hold  fast  to  what  is  good 
.  .  ."). 

The  third  speaker,  the  Rev.  William  Hague, 
former  assistant  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  which  Cooper  attended  in  Washing- 
ton, read  another  of  the  senator's  requests. 
Lord  Tennyson's  "Oossing  the  Bar." 

The  poet  asks  that  there  be  no  sadness  at 
his  death  and  ends  with  "I  hope  to  see  my 
Pilot  face  to  face/When  I  have  crossed  the 
bar." 

Hague  said,  "I  believe  that  John  Sherman 
Cooper  win  see  his  Pilot." 

Among  those  attending  the  service  were 
former  Sens.  Howard  Baker.  R-Tenn.;  Mike 
Mansfield,  D-Mont.;  Charles  Percy,  R-ni.; 
and  Charles  Mathlas.  R-Md. 

In  addition  to  the  state's  congressional 
delegation,  other  current  lawmakers  present 
Included  Sens.  Ted  Stevens,  Rr-Alaska;  John 
Chafes,  R-R.L;  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.; 
Strom  Thonnond,  R-S.C;  Larry  Pressler,  R- 
8.D.;  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  D-N.Y.— 
who.  like  Cooper,  Is  a  former  ambassador  to 
India. 

Gov.  Wallace  Wilkinson,  who  appeared  be- 
fore a  House  appropriations  subcommittee 
earlier  In  the  day  to  urge  continued  (Undlng 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
was  there,  as  were  former  Govs.  Louie  Nunn 
and  Edward  Breathitt. 

Nnmeroua  people  who  had  worked  for  Coo- 
per in  the  Senate  were  there.  Including  Sue 


Lewis,  Bailey  Guard  and  U.S.  District  Judge 
Ronald  Meredith,  Longtime  aide  and  friend 
Trudy  Musson,  who  helped  arrange  the  serv- 
ice, sat  at  the  front  of  the  church  with  the 
senator's  brother,  Richard  Cooper,  his  wife, 
Cornelia  and  other  members  of  the  Cooper 
family. 

[Prom  the  Rural  Kentucklan,  December  1980] 
The  Noblest  Roman— John  Sherman  Cooper 
Reflects  on  a  Lono,  Distinouished  Ca- 
reer AND  People  He  has  Known  as  Sen- 
ator, Ambassador,  and  Statesman 

(By  Gary  Luhr) 
To  reporter  William  S.  White  he  was  "a 
thinking  man's  politician."  To  his  former 
colleague,  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  "the  no- 
blest Roman  in  the  Senate."  Maryland's 
Charles  Mathlas  called  him  "a  standard  by 
which  we  can  all  measure  our  actions." 

John  Sherman  Cooper  will  be  80  next  Au- 
gust. His  step  Is  a  bit  uncertain  these  days 
and  age  has  robbed  him  of  his  hearing.  Still, 
his  mind  and  memory  are  keen  and  his  al- 
ways handsome  features  have  grown  more 
distinguished  with  age.  He  reports  for  work 
regularly  at  one  of  Washington's  prestigious 
law  firms  and  comes  home  Just  as  regularly 
to  be  with  his  family  and  friends  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  fall,  he  returned  to  the  campaign 
trail  on  behalf  of  Republican  presidential 
candidate  Ronald  Reagan. 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  Cooper  re- 
tired from  the  United  States  Senate,  citing 
his  age  and  increasing  demands  of  the  job. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  in  1966  that  the  next 
six  years  would  be  enough,"  he  recalled.  "I 
was  71  (in  1972).  That  now  seems  quite  young, 
(but)  I  didn't  know  if  I  would  have  the 
strength  to  keep  up  with  the  work.  As  it 
turns  out,  I  was  in  perfectly  good  health  dur- 
ing all  that  period." 

In  the  center  of  his  office  are  the  desk  and 
chair  he  brought  with  him  trom  the  Senate. 
large  wooden  pieces  built  In  the  old  Senate 
workshop.  One  end  of  the  desk  is  piled  high 
with  federal  regulations,  many  relating  to 
tobacco.  The  walls  and  bookshelves  around 
them  display  the  mementoes  of  a  long  and 
distinguished  career. 

fortunate  posmoN 
"I  think  I  was  in  a  pretty  fortunate  posi- 
tion; I  was  a  Republican  In  a  Democratic 
state.  If  I  had  been  a  Democrat  I  don't  think 
I  would  have  ever  been  in  the  Senate.  Repub- 
licans had  no  real  organization  (at  the  time 
of  his  first  election  in  1946).  You  didn't  have 
to  go  in  and  ask  if  you  could  run.  So  I  didn't 
have  to  respond  to  an  organization  and  ev- 
erything they  wanted.  Neither  did  I  have  to 
respond  to  the  Democrats.  I  just  had  to  try 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  my  state  as 
best  I  could." 

Outsiders  who  only  knew  Cooper  by  his  po- 
sition on  certain  national  issues  probably 
wondered  how  such  a  man  could  have  been 
chosen  repeatedly  to  represent  a  generally 
conservative  constituency. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  i)eople  thought  I  was  too 
liberal.  Of  course,  I  found  up  here  there  were 
all  kinds  of  liberals.  There  were  thoee  who 
would  vote  for  something  just  because  they 
thought  it  was  liberal. 

"My  own  feeling  was  If  I  thought  some- 
thing was  Justified  and  human  I'd  vote  for  it. 
Having  come  (Wim  a  rural  area,  having  been 
a  county  Judge,  having  served  In  the  Depres- 
sion. I  saw  the  hardships  of  people  and  I  had 
a  certain  sjnnpathy  for  them.  So  I  voted  for 
a  lot  of  measures  which  were  looked  ui>on  by 
many  of  my  friends  as  being  too  liberal. 

"For  example,  I  voted  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  it's  grown  all  out  of  reason 


today,  but  It  seemed  at  that  time  it  helped 
the  poorest  people.  I  voted  for  Medicare  be- 
cause I'd  seen  people  who  couldn't  pay  their 
bills  lie  there  and  die.  I  had  tremendous  op- 
position from  the  doctors.  They  were  all 
s^alnst  it  except  the  country  doctors,  but 
I'm  glad  I  voted  for  It. 

"I  decided  on  national  Issues  I  couldn't 
confine  myself  wholly  to  the  views  of  the 
people  of  my  own  state.  On  civil  rights— I  got 
very  few  letters  asking  me  to  vote  for  civil 
rights.  I  got  30.000  letters  asking  me  to  vote 
against  it.  I  don't  know  if  that  represented 
the  view  of  the  whole  state,  but  I  knew  it 
was  a  national  issue." 

FOREIOM  AFFAIRS 

It  was  In  foreign  atthirs,  however,  that 
Cooper  eamed  his  greatest  reimtation.  His 
former  Junior  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
former  Senator  Marlow  Cook,  attributed  this 
partly  to  the  defeat  he  suffered  the  first  time 
he  ran  for  reelection  to  the  Senate  in  1948. 
Shortly  thereafter.  President  TTuman  ap- 
pointed (hooper  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations. 

"It  was  this  act  which  proved  to  be  the 
genesis  in  making  the  man  trom  Somerset 
one  of  America's  foremost  authorities  in  the 
field  of  foreign  af&lrs,"  Cook  said  at  the 
time  of  Cooper's  retirement. 

Twice  Cooper  served  in  the  diplomatic 
corps— during  the  1960s  as  ambassador  to 
India  and  Nepal,  and  more  recently  as  the 
United  States'  first  ambassador  to  Bast  Ger- 
many. Throughout  his  career  he  worked  for 
world  peace  and  arms  control.  In  1960,  he  op- 
posed a  suggestion  that  the  United  Nations 
be  reorganized  to  exclude  communist  na- 
tions. During  his  flnal  years  in  the  Senate, 
he  cosponsored  several  resolutions  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Such  feelings  remain  strong  as  Cooper  as- 
sesses the  current  world  situation.  "The  Ros- 
sians  are  very  unpredictable,"  he  said.  "They 
know  they've  got  the  strength.  They  could 
overrun  Iran  if  they  wanted  to  and  there 
wouldn't  be  a  thing  we  could  do  about  it,  in 
my  opinion,  other  than  use  nuclear  arms, 
which  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  anybody 
wants. 

"I  count  these  next  two  years  as  very  criti- 
cal and  dangerous  years,  ones  in  which  we 
must  care  and  let  the  world  know  that  we 
want  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on 
arms  limitation  and  some  kind  of  accom- 
modations which  will  preserve  peace.  The 
problem  is,  there's  no  way  you  can  excuse 
the  Russian  aggression  in  Afghanistan." 

The  son  of  John  Sherman  and  Helen  Tarter 
Cooper  didn't  set  out  to  be  a  United  States 
senator.  His  first  race  for  statewide  office 
was  the  Republican  gubernatorial  primary  in 
1939.  Cooiwr  lost  to  King  Swope  of  Lexington 
who.  In  turn,  was  defeated  by  A.B.  "Happy" 
Chandler  in  November.  "I  had  in  mind  run- 
ning again  for  governor,  but  when  I  had  this 
opportunity  to  run  for  the  Senate,  I  decided 
I'd  better  do  it,"  Cooper  said,  recalling  his 
election  in  1946  to  fill  the  seat  vacated  by 
Chandler,  who  had  resigned  to  become  base- 
ball commissioner.  His  opponent  that  year 
was  John  Y.  Brown,  Sr.,  (ktiier  of  Kentucky's 
present  governor. 

"I  didn't  think  I'd  get  elected,"  Cooper 
said.  "Ths  reason  (I  did)  was  war  controls 
(on  wages  and  prices).  Brown  was  supporting 
them;  I  was  against  them.  Just  before  the 
election.  President  Truman  lifted  them  and  I 
could  say.  'See.  Brown  was  wroof  all  the 
time.' " 

Cooper  laughed  as  he  recalled  the  "sting- 
ing" letter  Brown  sent  him  26  years  later, 
when  he  retired  from  the  Senate.  In  the  let- 
ter Brown  said.  "I  don't  mind  you  retiring 
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bat  I  do  mind  you  Hiylnff  you're  retiring  be- 
cause of  »gt.  You  and  I  are  the  same  a^  and 
I  never  felt  better." 

When  Cooper  ran  for  reelection  In  IMS.  he 
lost  to  VlitrU  Chapman,  a  member  of  the 
Honae  of  Repreaentatlyee  for  22  years.  Chap- 
man died  in  office  before  his  term  waa  over 
and.  In  1962.  Cooper  was  a«raln  elected  to  fill 
the  last  two  years  of  the  unexpired  term. 

During  the  interim.  Cooper  got  his  first 
taste  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1949,  Truman  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  U.N.  to  replace  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  who  had  resigned  to  run  for  the 
Senate  from  New  Yorlc.  In  1960,  he  was 
named  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
as  the  principal  Republican  consultant  to 
the  State  Department  (also  replacing  Dul- 
les). Later  that  year,  he  accompanied  Ach- 
eson to  Europe  for  meetings  that  led  to  the 
eeublishment  of  NATO,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation. 

Cooper  has  been  only  the  third  Republican 
ever  elected  to  the  Senate  ftom  Kentucky 
and  the  first  in  22  years.  The  Republicans 
bad  gained  control  of  the  Senate  in  1947,  for 
the  first  time  in  16  years.  In  1964,  however. 
the  Democrats  regained  the  majority  and 
Cooper,  running  again  for  a  fUll  term,  lost  to 
the  ever-popular  Alben  BarUey  of  Paducah. 

The  following  year.  President  Elsenhower 
named  Cooper  ambassador  to  India  and 
Nepal,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
diidomatic  positions  of  the  cold  war  period. 
Btographer  Robert  Scholman  attributed  Coo- 
per's success  with  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  to  a  combination  of  "simple 
llkeability  and  sensitive  finesse."  Former 
Vermont  Senator  George  Aiken  wrote,  fol- 
lowing Cooper's  retirement: 

"During  the  period  .  .  .  when  he  was  am- 
bassador to  India.  I  feel  that  John  Cooper's 
low-key  and  humane  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  jwople  did  much  to  keep  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  on  a  more  workable 
idane.  Not  all  of  our  diplomats  have  a  non- 
inflammatory way  of  dealing  with  officials 
of  foreign  countries  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  United  States  has  paid  a  rather  high 
price  for  their  lack  of  tact  and  consider- 
ation." 

HIBTORT  REPKATED 

History  repeated  Itaelf  on  AvfU  30,  1966, 
whan  Barkley  died  while  making  a  speech  in 
Virginia.  Running  for  the  third  time  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term.  Cooper  defeated  former 
Oovemor  Lawrence  Wetherby  and  became  a 
flxtuie  around  the  Capitol  for  the  next  18 
years.  He  was  elected  to  a  full  six-year  term 
in  1900  and  reelected  in  1966,  each  time  by 
record  margins. 

Cooper  was  56  when  he  defeated  Wetherby. 
Just  a  few  years  before,  he  had  been  regarded 
as  one  of  Washington's  most  eligible  bach- 
elors. A  syndicated  columnist  described  him 
as  "handsome,  sophisticated  and  Intelligent" 
but  with  "a  ftantieraman's  practicality."  In 
1966,  he  married  Lorraine  Shevlln,  a  few 
years  his  Junior,  in  Pasadena.  California.  (A 
previous  manrlage  to  an  Army  nurse  in  1943 
had  ended  with  dlvoarce  in  1917). 

"Wives  can  be  a  great  help  to  you  (in  the 
Senate)  because  they  get  to  know  the  wives 
of  other  senators  and  make  firiendshlps  that 
can  lead  a  little  bit  toward  their  husbands' 
(Haodahlps."  Cooper  said.  "A  wife  can  also 
be  a  tremendous  help  in  campaigns.  I  know 
my  wife  was  for  me.  Although  she  never 
lived  in  Kentucky  (before  their  marriage), 
she  went  down  there  and  I  think  the  people 
liked  ber." 

Cooper's  own  ancestors  came  to  Kentucky 
ftom  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  in  the  late 
ITOOa.  His  mother  was  a  teacher.  His  father, 
a  law  school  graduate,  owned  timber,  coal 
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mines  aiid  farmland  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  tihe  Farmers  Bank  of  Somerset.  The 
senior  (Jooper  was  also  at  various  times 
county  Bhool  superintendent,  county  judge 
and  Republican  congressional  district  chair- 
man. 

Young  John,  one  of  seven  children,  at- 
tended tpth  private  and  public  schools,  as 
well  as  Centre  College  and  Yale  University. 
In  1923,  be  was  voted  "best  liked"  and  "most 
likely  to  succeed"  by  his  graduating  class  at 
Yale.  Th#  class  included  a  student  from  Mis- 
souri who  later  would  become  one  of  Coo- 
per's colleagues  In  the  Senate,  Stuart  Sy- 
mington. 

Following  graduation.  Cooper  spent  two 
years  studying  law  at  Harvard.  His  father's 
death  in  1923  left  the  family  with  mounting 
debts,  however,  and  so  he  returned  to  Somer- 
set without  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  in  1928  he 
passed  the  Kentucky  bar  examination  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  law  the  same  year 
he  had  been  elected  to  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  1930,  Cooper  was  elected  Pulaski  County 
Judge,  tlje  fifth  member  of  his  family  to  oc- 
cupy the  office.  His  compassion  became  evi- 
dent during  the  next  eight  years.  At  times, 
as  many  as  30  people  crowded  inside  the 
county  Jddge's  office  to  warm  themselves  by 
the  pot-bellied  stove.  Cooper,  earning  J2,500  a 
year  in  the  Job,  provided  food  and  lodging 
personally  for  many  who  were  poor  and 
starving. , 

PRIVATE  COOPER 

Cooper  celebrated  his  40th  birthday  in  1941, 
two  years  after  his  unsuccessful  race  for  gov- 
ernor and  less  than  four  months  before  the 
Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor,  drawing  the 
United  States  into  World  War  n.  Early  the 
next  yeai.  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  a  pri- 
vate, went  through  officer  candidate  school 
and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
at  Fort  Cmster,  Michigan  in  1943. 

Cooper  was  assigned  to  General  George  S. 
Patton's  Third  Army  as  a  courier  In  the 
military  police.  During  the  next  two  years, 
he  fought  across  Prance.  Luxemburg  and 
Germany,  participating  in  Ave  major  cam- 
paigns and  emerging  from  the  war  with  a 
Bronze  Stiar  and  the  rank  of  captain. 

While  still  in  Europe  in  1945,  Cooper  was 
elected  in  abeentia  as  circuit  judge  of  Ken- 
tucky's 28th  Judicial  district.  He  remained  in 
Germany  ;for  another  year,  however,  serving 
as  a  legal  adviser  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Bavarian  courts  and  the  rei>atrtation  of 
300,000  dl^laced  war  victims. 

Twenty»eight  years  later,  be  returned  to 
that  i)art  of  the  world.  "I  was  always  glad  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  spend  two  years  in 
East  Germany."  Cooper  said,  "They're  tre- 
mendous producers  because  the  (^rmans  like 
to  work."  In  the  same  breath  he  said  the 
need  for  greater  productivity  by  American 
workers  is  one  of  the  more  serious  problems 
facing  this  country. 

As  a  diplomat.  Cooper  worked  under  the 
auspices  of  former  Secretary  of  SUte  Henry 
Kissinger,  whom  he  called  "the  toughest  fel- 
low I  ever  ran  into. 

"I  consider  Kissinger  as  really  having  one 
of  the  grout  minds  of  this  period,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  abroad.  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  I  first  met  him  when  he  was 
head  of  tbe  Security  Ckjuncil  under  President 
Nixon.  I  fas  on  the  (Senate)  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Coi^mittee.  We  disagreed  on  a  number 
of  thlngst-ways  to  try  to  bring  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  a  close  and  also  on  the  anti-bal- 
listic misfile  system. 

"He  was  always  very  nice  to  me,  but  now 
he's  become  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
criticism.  I'm  not  really  in  a  position  to  say 
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how  much  of  that  is  justified.  When  I  was 
ambassador  to  East  Germany  I  had  very  lit- 
tle connection  with  him.  He  was  very  busy 
with  the  Middle  East  and  with  Russia  and 
China." 

Cooper  als^  recalled  the  six  presidents 
under  whom  the  served  In  the  Senate,  begin- 
ning with  Tn^nan. 

"I  suppose  tl  was  like  most  Republicans  in 
the  beginnlnf .  I  didn't  think  an  awful  lot  of 
Truman.  ButI  I  got  to  know  more  about  his 
politics  whei^  I  was  at  the  U.N.  and  when  I 
was  with  Seoretary  Acheson.  He  was  a  very 
strong  personality.  He  believed  It;  foreign 
countries  believed  it.  It  looks  like  now  every 
candidate  running  for  president  wants  to  be 
compared  to  President  Truman.  I  consider 
he's  going  down  In  history  as  one  of  the 
great  presldelits." 

HAPPIEST  TIME 

Eisenhower  "We  still  had  a  very  strong 
position  mlli»rily  and  economically.  There 
were  two  smfdl  recessions  during  his  term, 
but  because  of  his  prestige  over  the  world  It 
was  a  i>eaceful  time  and,  I  think  looking 
back,  it  waa  probably  about  the  happiest 
time  among  tmoet  people.  He  showed  some 
terribly  good  sense  on  a  number  of  things. 
Fot  example,  when  Great  Britain,  Prance 
and  Israel  tried  to  take  the  Suez  Canal  back 
ttom  the  Egyptians,  they  asked  for  his  sup- 
port and  he  refused  to  go  In  there.  He  also  re- 
fused when  the  French  were  defeated  In  Viet- 
nam to  send  in  our  troops. 

John  Kennedy.  "He  came  to  Congress  the 
same  time  I  came  to  the  Senate,  but  I  never 
really  knew  Um  until  he  came  to  the  Senate 
and  we  were|  on  the  Labor  Committee  to- 
gether. I  founil  that  he  was  the  most  conserv- 
ative Democ^t  on  the  Labor  Committee. 
While  he  was  pro-labor,  he  just  would  not 
vote  for  everything  they  wanted.  I  was  kind 
of  in  the  ml4dle  on  the  Republican  side.  I 
think  it  kind  of  led  the  two  of  us  to  get  to- 
gether and  ulk,  and  he  would  tell  me  things. 
I'm  sure,  bedause  he  knew  I  wouldn't  tell 
them.  ] 

"He  sent  m^  to  Moscow  and  I  was  able  to 
talk  to  the  fiiovlet  leaders.  I  got  a  terribly 
tough  feeling  against  the  United  States  and 
I  came  back  and  reported  all  of  that.  I  think 
he  thought  I'd  exaggerated,  but  when  he  met 
with  Khru8hf;hev  In  Vienna,  Khrushchev 
treated  him  tterribly.  He  told  me  later,  'you 
were  right.'    I 

"He  showed  his  honesty  when  he  took  the 
blame  for  the.  Bay  of  Pigs  himself,  and  then 
he  showed  hjs  courage  when  the  Russians 
had  placed  missiles  In  Cuba  and  were  at- 
tempting to  l»1ng  In  more  and  he  told  them 
they  would  be  stopped.  I  think  he  gave  hope 
particularly  to  the  young  people  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  an(]  to  young  people  all  over  the 
world.  I  saw  t^t  when  I  traveled  around  the 
world  at  different  times  and  talked  to  them. 
I've  seen  tear*  come  to  their  eyes  when  they 
mentioned  Kennedy. 

"Although  he  did  send  troops  to  Vietnam, 
I  don't  think  he'd  have  let  us  get  into  a  war. 
I  think  he  would  have  withdrawn  them  or 
found  some  way  to  reach  some  kind  of  ac- 
commodation. I  just  don't  believe  he'd  have 
taken  that  chance." 

Lyndon  Johnson.  "He  was  one  of  the  most 
human  individuals  I  ever  knew.  As  leader  in 
the  Senate,  Ue  used  every  bit  of  power  he 
could.  If  he  Just  hadn't  had  this  Vietnam 
war.  His  henj  was  Franklin  Roosevelt.  He 
wanted  to  ha^e  a  second  New  Deal  at  home 
and  he  wanted  to  win  a  war,  and  that  was  his 
great  mistake.  (Had  it  not  been  for  Vietnam) 
I  think  he  wofUd  have  gone  out  remembered 
chiefly  for  hlsjvictory  on  civil  rights." 
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Richard  Nixon.  "He  was  disliked  from  the 
very  beginning  by  so  many  people.  Qrada- 
ally,  chiefly  because  of  his  forming  some 
kind  of  association  with  Russia  and  China,  I 
ttilnk  that,  but  for  Watergate,  he  would  have 
gone  down  in  history.  The  Democrats  would 
not  have  done  that  because  they  were  always 
accused  of  being  soft  (on  communism).  He 
could  do  it.  A  lot  of  people  think  Kissinger 
thought  it  up.  I  think  Nixon  did  Just  as  much 
as  Kissinger.  I  talked  to  Nixon  one  time  be- 
fore he  wu  Inaugurated  and  he  told  me  that 
was  going  to  be  one  of  his  objectives.  I  don't 
know  that  Nixon  would  ever  have  been  great- 
ly loved  (but)  I  think  you  would  have  had  to 
respect  him.  In  Europe  they  still  admire 
Nixon  tremendously." 

Regarding  Watergate,  Cooper  said.  "I 
couldn't  understand  it  and  I  don't  under- 
stand It  now.  He'd  been  reelected  by  the 
greatest  majority.  He  had  this  success  with 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  which  had 
given  him  great  acclamation  around  the 
world.  Someone  said  even  in  the  United 
States  people  who  had  disliked  him  so  much 
were  beginning  to  give  him  credit  for  bis 
ability.  I  cannot  understand  why  with  all  of 
that  It  could  ever  happen." 

COUNSKL  80U0HT 

Cooper  still  talks  to  former  colleagues  and 
others  who  seek  his  counsel,  particularly  on 
foreign  afCairs.  He  said  members  of  President 
Carter's  administration  talked  with  him 
about  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  arms  supply  and  the  situa- 
tion in  Iran.  But  characteristically,  he 
downplays  his  role  in  such  matters. 

"Having  left  the  Senate,  I  don't  go  up 
there  much.  It  was  very  fortunate  to  have  an 
Invitation  to  Join  this  (law)  office  right  away 
and  I've  felt  my  duty  was  here  I've  never 
been  on  the  floor  except  twice  since  I  left 
there.  I  go  in  the  cloakrooms  when  I  want  to 
talk  to  a  member  about  public  business. 
When  I  want  to  see  someone,  I  never  have 
any  trouble  seeing  them. 

"There  are  only  49  (senators)  who  were 
there  when  I  left.  A  lot  of  the  staff  people 
know  me  and  I  know  enough  not  to  take  up 
their  time.  After  all,  each  member  has  got  to 
wrestle  with  his  own  decisions." 

He  itlU  accepts  occasional  speaking  invita- 
tions. "I've  got  to  make  a  speech  now  and 
then  to  make  me  think,"  Cooi>er  chuckled. 

He  rose  to  show  visitors  some  of  the  pic- 
tures and  memorabilia  that  decorate  his  of- 
flce.  There  are  pictures  of  his  family;  pic- 
tures of  presidents;  pictures  of  Patton,  Kis- 
singer and  Acheaon.  There  is  his  picture  on  a 
1964  cover  of  Time  Magazine;  a  19T9  CHirist- 
maa  card  trom  Nixon  with  a  picture  of  his 
grandchildren,  and  a  picture  of  the  Warren 
Commission  that  investigated  the  assassina- 
tion of  Preoident  Kennedy.  (Cooper  was  a 
member  of  the  conunlasion.) 

He  pointed  to  a  picture  of  himself  present- 
ing hit  diplomatic  credentials  to  former  In- 
dian Prime  Minister  Nehru.  "I  think  it  was 
the  first  and  last  time  I  ever  wore  a  longtail 
coat  and  a  silk  hat."  he  said. , 

On  the  onxMlte  wall  was  a  large  painting 
he  had  brought  back  trom  New  Dehli.  The 
walls  and  shelves  were  a  retrospective  of  a 
public  lifetime. 

'Tve  been  lucky,"  Cooper  said. 

So  have  the  people  of  Kentucky,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  world. 

"Mt  Ou>  Kxntuckt  Homb" 
(By  Stejdien  C.  Foster) 
The  sun  shines  bright 
In  the  Old  Kentucky  Home, 
Tls  summer  the  people  are  gay 


The  com  top's  ripe  and 
The  meadow's  in  the  bloom 
While  the  birds  make 
Music  all  the  day. 

Weep  no  more  my  lady. 

Oh!  Weep  no  more  today! 

We  will  sing  one  song 

For  the  Old  Kentucky  Home, 

For  the  Old  Kentucky  Home  far  away. 

[News  release  by  Kentucky  Educational 
Television] 
Cooper  Documentary  Has  National  Pre- 
miere   AT   THE    AMERICAN    FILM    iNBTmrTE 

Theater  in  Kennedy  Center.  June  25. 1990; 
Former  U.S.  Senator  and  ambassador  to 
East  Germany  to  attend  Event  held  in 
His  Honor 

John  Sherman  Cooper — a  former  U.S.  sen- 
ator, ambassador,  and  presidential  advisor — 
began  his  career  as  a  country  lawyer  in 
Sormerset,  Ky.,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  American  politics. 

The  story  of  his  remarkable  career,  span- 
ning five  decades  of  U.S.  political  history,  is 
told  in  the  Kentucky  Educational  Television 
(KET)  production,  John  Sherman  Cooper 
Gentleman  from  Kentucky.  The  one-hour 
special,  narrated  by  Bob  Eklwards,  host  of 
National  Public  Radio's  Morning  Edition, 
will  have  a  national  premiere  in  Washington 
D.C.,  at  The  American  Film  Institute  Thea- 
ter in  Kennedy  Center  on  Monday,  June  25  at 
7:00  p.m.  ET. 

Gentleman  trom  Kentucky  features  rare 
archival  film  and  video  footage  from  govern- 
ment archives  and  the  commercial  news  net- 
works as  it  details  Cooper's  early  life;  his 
Judgeship  during  the  Great  Depression;  his 
World  War  n  experiences  as  a  member  of 
Gen.  George  Patton's  Third  Army,  which  lib- 
erated the  concentration  camp  at  Buchen- 
wald;  his  30  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate;  his  am- 
bassadorial poets  to  East  Germany  and 
India;  his  friendship  with  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  his  service  on  the  Warren  Com- 
mission; his  early  support  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation and  his  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  documentary  is  gleaned  trom  25  hours 
of  interviews  with  friends  and  associates.  In- 
cluding President  Gerald  Ford;  Katherine 
Graham,  chief  executive  officer  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post  Company;  and  Sens.  Barry  Gold- 
water  (R-Arlz.),  Ted  Kennedy.  (D-Maas),  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  (D-Mlnn.),  Howard  Baker  (R- 
Tenn.),  Edmund  Muskle  (D-I4alne),  and 
Mitch  McConnell  (R-Ky.). 

Cooper's  brother,  Richard,  longtime  friend 
the  Rev.  W.R.  Munday.  and  the  later  news- 
paper publisher  George  Joplin  m.  all  of 
Somerset,  also  are  intet^ewed  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"There  are  some  Americans  who  seem  to 
embody  all  of  what  we  stand  for,"  says  dip- 
lomat Brandon  Grove,  referring  to  Cooper  in 
Gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

In  another  segment.  Senator  Kennedy  re- 
flects on  Cooper's  career  and  says,  "He  al- 
ways brought  light  rather  than  heat  to  a  de- 
bate." 

The  national  premiere  of  John  Sherman 
Cooper  (Gentleman  from  Kentucky  will  be 
sponsord  by  AT&T,  Brown  &.  Williamson  To- 
bacco Company,  CSX  Corporation,  First  Se- 
curity Corporation  of  Kentucky,  The 
Humana  Foundation,  IBM,  Norfolk  Southern 
Corporation,  and  Whltaker  Bancorp  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

According  to  writer/producer  Guy  Mendes, 
the  idea  for  the  Washington  screening  came 
from  Senator  Kennedy.  "Kennedy  agreed  to 
appear  in  the  documentary,  thought  it  was  a 
good  project,  and  suggested  we  share  it  with 


the  Washington  community  where  Cooper 
has  many  friends  and  admirers."  The  screen- 
ing is  being  held  to  pay  tribute  to  Cooper's 
national  and  international  contributions. 
Mendes  said,  and  to  Interest  public  broad- 
casting officials  in  distributing  the  docu- 
mentary to  other  areas  of  the  country. 

"It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  the  Aim's  na- 
tional premiere  at  The  American  Film  Insti- 
tute Theater  in  Kennedy  Center,"  said  KET 
Deputy  Executive  Director  Sandra  Welch. 
"We  are  gratefta  to  Sen.  Kennedy,  Georga 
Stevens  Jr.  of  the  American  Film  Instltnta. 
Jack  Valentl  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion, and  event  sponsors,  all  of  whom  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  documentary  to 
Washington." 

Gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  produced 
by  KET  with  the  support  of  The  Mary  and 
Barry  Bingham  Sr.  Fund,  the  John  Sherman 
Cooper  Commemoration  Fund  Inc.,  The  Ken- 
tucky Humanities  Council,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  R.  Shanda  m,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
W.  Stites  Jr.  It  was  written  and  produced  by 
Guy  Mendes.  (Tharlee  Heaton  served  as  asso- 
ciate producer. 

[A  television  documentary  produced  in  1909 
by  Kentucky  Educational  Television] 

"John  Sherman  Cooper-Gentlemah  From 
Kentucky" 

[Open  on  over-lapping  imaget  which  travel 
acrost  the  screen:  scene*  of  rural  poverty  during 
the  Great  Depression— people  on  porches  of 
mountain  cabiru:  people  waiting  in  line  for 
handouts  of  food;  portrait  of  young  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  as  county  judge.] 

Rev.  W.R.  Munday:  What  he  did  for  others 
up  there  during  those  Depression  years  and 
what  he'd  done  for  the  people  around  here, 
the  folks  know  it,  and  they'll  always  love 
him  and  respect  him  for  it. 

[Page  turn  reveals  footage  of  Joe  McCartky.] 

Katherine  Graham:  To  stand  up  and  be 
anti-McCarthy  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  those  days  was  extremely  courageous. 

[Page  turn  reveals  fUm  of  JSC  in  top  hat,  pre- 
senting credentials  in  India;  page  turn  reveals 
Barry  Goldwater  on  camera.] 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater:  He  brought  a 
different  impression  of  America. 

[Page  turn  reveals  over-lapping  images  of  the 
Vietnam  uiar—U.S.  helicopter,  a  jungle  machine 
gun  emplacement  and  infantry  troops  on  patrol 
in  a  swamp.] 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy:  One  of  the 
earliest  voice  that  was  questioning  American 
policy  objectives,  meanings  In  Vietnam,  was 
John  Cooper. 

[Page  turn  reveals  traveUint,  over-lapped  im- 
aget of  an  ABM  missile  being  launched  from  a 
silo;  a  long  shot  of  an  ABM  on  its  course:  a 
close-up  shot  of  two  lines  converging  on  a  track- 
ing screen  and  the  word  "intercept"  lighting  up: 
Nixon  and  Brezhnev  signing  the  ABM  treaty  in 
Moscow.] 

U.S.  Arms  Negotiator  Gerard  Smith:  Sen- 
ator Cooper  is  entitled  to  think  of  himself  as 
one  of  the  main  architects  of  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty. 

[Page  turn  reveals  overlapped  travelling  stilU 
of  Cooper  with  four  presidents:  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Ford.] 

(Kildwater:  They  realized  that,  here  was 
an  honest-to-God  gentleman. 

[Page  turn  reveals  emblematic  still  of  JSC;  tiHe 
flies  in  from  below,  "Gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky"; fade  to  black;  come  up  on  slow  pan  of 
still  photo  of  Somerest  town  s(iuare,  ca.  1901.] 

Narrator:  On  August  23rd,  1901,  in  the 
small  town  of  Somerset,  Kentucky,  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Apiwiachian  mountains,  the 
first  male  child  was  bom  to  John  Sherman 
Cooper  and  his  wife  Helen  Tarter  Cooper. 
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The  cblld  would  be  nuned  after  bis  tatber, 
who  wu  then  PulasU  County  Judge.  Tbe 
senior  John  Sherman  Cooper  was  a  college 
graduate  who  had  served  as  county  school 
superintendent.  As  parents,  he  and  his 
schoolteacher  wife  would  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  a  sound  education.  Tbe  Cooper  chil- 
dren also  would  be  well-versed  in  the  Baptist 
religion,  and  In  the  family  tradition  of  Re- 
publican cltlsensblp— not  surprising  consid- 
ering that  the  area  had  been  a  Union  strong- 
hold daring  the  Civil  War. 

Cooper's  father  was  not  the  only  judge  in 
the  family.  Four  relatives  on  his  mother's 
aide — her  father,  two  brothers  and  a  cousin — 
had  been  elected  to  judgeships  in  this  Repub- 
lican enclave 

John  Shxrman  Cooper:  I  think  my  interest 
In  politics  probably  grew  out  of  my  family. 

[Stai  of  Somerset  school.] 

Narrator:  Education  for  the  Cooper  chil- 
dren did  not  stop  at  tbe  schoolhouse  door. 

Dicx  Cooper:  We  had  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  which  was  almost  equipped  like  a  class- 
room, and  they  would  go  over  our  work  with 
us.  our  homework,  every  night.  They  both 
wanted  us  to  achieve  and  do  the  best  that  we 
could  in  school. 

lCU>*e-up  of  young  JSC  in  basketball  uniform.] 

Narrator:  As  a  senior  in  high  school.  Coo- 
per was  siz-feet-one-and-a-half-inches  tall 
and  skinny  enough  to  be  called  "Bird  Legs," 
and  "Snipe"  by  his  teammates."  His  team 
was  good  enough  to  make  it  to  the  state 
tournament.  That  same  year  Cooper  was 
named  Class  President  and  Class  Poet.  His 
only  fialling,  it  seems,  was  his  consistant  tar- 
diness. When  he  graduated  in  the  spring, 
Cooper's  father  had  his  plana  laid  out  for 
him:  he  would  attend  small,  but  well-re- 
spected Centre  College,  in  nearby  Danville 
for  a  year  in  order  to  broaden  his  studies, 
then  he  was  to  go  to  up  East,  to  Yale. 

IJSC  at  Yale,  singularly  and  in  group  shots 
and  on  the  basketbaU  team;  John  in  group  pic- 
ture in  front  of  toy  vails.] 

Narrator:  John  Sherman  Cooper  followed 
his  father's  orders  and  acquited  himself  quite 
well  in  the  Ivy  League.  He  played  football, 
and  was  named  captain  of  the  basketball 
team.  He  studied  the  French  Revolution,  the 
wrltlDga  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  the 
tbeorles  of  Immanuel  Kant.  As  a  senior,  he 
was  selected  for  membership  in  the  secretive 
Skull  *  Bones  society.  In  1923,  when  he  grad- 
oatad.  he  was  voted  most  popular  In  his 


Young  Cooper  moved  on  to  Harvard  to 
•tndy  law,  but  after  one  year  there  he  was 
called  home.  His  father  was  seriously  ill. 

He  arrived  home  only  days  before  his  fa- 
ther died.  His  mother  was  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  and  withdrew  to  the  third  floor  of 
their  bouse. 

Dicx  Coofkr:  My  mother  was  grief-strick- 
en and  I  didn't  see  much  of  her  trom  the  time 
he  died  until  the  funeral. 

IJSC  with  his  mother,  outside  the  family 
house.] 

NABRATcm:  To  make  matters  worse.  Coo- 
per's father  had  suffered  business  losses  that 
had  left  the  tamlly  deeply  in  debt.  It  was  in- 
oomhent  upon  3S-year  old  John  Sherman 
Cooper  to  assume  the  mantle  of  head  of  the 
Camlly.  and  remonslblllty  for  Its  financial 
oUlgations. 

lAnotJter  poTtraU  image  of  young  JSC.] 

Nabbatob:  After  one  more  year  at  Har- 
vard. Cooper  was  forced  to  return  to  Somer- 
set to  sell  off  part  of  his  father's  esute,  and 
to  mn  the  family  lumber  business  for  a  time. 
Bat  Us  maternal  ancle,  Roscoe  Tartar,  had 
•omeUUnr  Merer  In  mind  for  John. 

A  foor-tlme  winner  of  the  office  of  county 
Judge  Uncle  Boacoe  prompted  his  nephew  to 


run  for  abd  win  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  Two 
years  later,  after  passing  the  bar  exam,  John 
Sherman  made  the  race  for  the  county  judge. 
Cooper  won  the  election  with  ease.  He  had  no 
way  of  knowing  the  dark  days  that  lay  ahead 
for  him  and  his  constituency. 

[Film  of  rural  poverty  during  the  Depression; 
people  oil  cabin  porches,  waiting  in  line  for 
gov't  con^odities:  people  with  little  to  eat. 

Narrator:  The  Great  Depression  hit  the 
already  Impoverished  region  hard.  There  was 
not  mucb  work,  no  money  and  precious  little 
food.  People  in  need  fulled  the  courthouse 
from  mofning  until  night. 

Rev.  J<unday:  The  county  didn't  have  any 
money  $t  all,  but  the  Judge  found  some 
money  iomewhere.  ...  I  knew  him  to  go 
into  his  JDwn  pocket  and  give  different  fami- 
lies three  or  four  dollars;  three  or  four  dol- 
lars back  in  those  days  went  a  long  way. 

IPilm  of  small  rural  tovm  during  Depression.] 

Dick  Cooper:  People  who  had  been  well-off 
suddenly  had  nothing.  And  so  it  was  a  ter- 
rible tinfe  to  live  through,  and  I  know  it  was 
for  him.  for  a  young  man  of  that  age,  he  was 
weighted  down  by  many  many  problems,  in- 
cluding me  maybe. 

[Slow  z^om  into  the  young  Judge  Cooper,  who 
is  pictured  xoith  country  magistrates  in  the  30s.] 

Narra^r:  His  two  four-year  terms  as 
county  Jtidge  had  a  profound  effect  on  John 
Sherman  Cooper.  The  experience  of  seeing  so 
many  in  need  of  food  and  basic  medical  care 
would  later  fuel  his  support  for  social  legis- 
lation. But  the  frustration  of  being  unable  to 
ease  the  human  suffering  everywhere  around 
him  took  it's  toll:  near  the  end  of  his  second 
term,  the  36-year  old  Cooper  sank  into  a  deep 
depression. 

Rev.  NOwday:  When  he  came  out  of  that  of- 
fice he  IMul  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  be- 
cause of  sickness.  He  had  almost  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

Narrator:  He  left  Somerset  and  spent 
months  ncovering  in  institutions.  It  was  al- 
most a  yiear  before  he  returned  to  Somerset. 
He  had  Overcome  his  ordeal,  and  the  people 
of  Pulaski  County  admired  him  even  more 
for  it. 

JSC  on  courthouse  steps;  fade  to  black;  come 
up  on  foctage  of  burning  U.S.  ships  in  Pearl 
Harbor:  i^uiges  of  Hitler  arul  the  Nazi  army  on 
the  march.] 

Narrator:  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Nazi 
blitzkreiir  in  Europe  drew  the  United  States 
into  the  war  in  1942,  disrupting  even  tbe 
quiet  lifii  of  a  small  town  lawyer.  With  his 
two  brothers  already  in  the  services,  John 
Sherman  Cooper  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Army  at  the  age  of  41. 

JSC:  ^me  friends  of  mine  in  the  first 
world  war.  they  had  gone.  They  were  a  little 
older,  thpy  had  been  drafted;  some  ran  off 
and  joined  the  army.  I  felt  a  little  ashamed 
that  I  hadn't. 

[JSC  in  uniform,  stateside.] 

NARRAtOR:  After  stateside  military-police 
training,  and  a  stint  teaching  military  law. 
Cooper  was  promoted  and  sent  to  England. 
Harry  Story  was  there,  too: 

Harry  Story:  At  that  time  groups  were 
being  aatembled  to  go  into  France  after  the 
invasion,  for  civil  affairs  and  military  gov- 
ernment. 

[Patton's  tanks  clanking  throtigh  the  French 
country  silfe.] 

NARRAtOR:  Once  in  France,  Lt.  Cooper  was 
assigned  ito  the  military  government,  or  Q-6 
section  Of  General  George  Patton's  Third 
Army.     I 

[Stais  qf  JSC  in  Europe.} 

Story:  During  that  time  he  was  being 
given  asaignments  almost  diplomatic  in  na- 
ture. Bemuse  there  were  no  state  depart- 
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ment  persoqel  available,  because  the  ad- 
vance across  France  was  so  fast,  the  Ger- 
mans couldni't  even  retreat  fast  enough  to 
get  out  of  oui'  way. 

[StaiofJSCJ 

Narrator:  iLt.  Cooper  was  wearing  a  watch 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  he  still 
ran  behind  schedule  often  enough  to  earn  a 
nickname. 

Story:  Beotiuse  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
punctual  in  the  Army  sense,  he  was  called 
The  Late  Jo|n  Cooper,  The  Late  Lieutenant 
Cooper.  I 

[Footage  offidvance  across  the  Rhine.] 

Narrator:! As  the  war  in  Europe  raced  to 
its  conclusion,  a  diplomatic  mission  handed 
down  from  allied  commander  Gen.  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  sent  Cooper  in  search  of  a  miss- 
ing Italian  irincess  who  had  been  abducted 
by  Hitler's  86  troops.  The  trail  led  Cooper  to 
a  scene  more  ghastly  than  he  could  have 
imagined. 

[Footage  of  Bucfienwald  ovens  being  opened 
to  reveal  skeletons.] 

Narrator:  He  arrived  at  Buchenwald  in 
early  April,  jjust  after  the  camp  had  been 
overrun  by  Patton's  forces. 

Story:  It  was  a  situation,  a  sight,  that  no 
one  will  everv  forget.  Corpses  were  piled  like 
cord  wood.  'The  whole  situation  was  inde- 
scribably bad. 

[Gen.  Patto^  at  Buchenwald.] 

Narrator:  General  Patton  had  no  patience 
with  local  Oownspeople  who  claimed  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  horrors  being  per- 
petrated in  the  nearby  camp.  He  forced  them 
to  view  the  ghastly  leavings  of  the  Nazi 
butchers. 

[German  townspeople  being  forced  to  view  the 
camp;  men  Mold  their  hands  to  their  noses; 
women  are  ao/ing;  lines  of  people  file  past  a 
table  filed  uith  medical  atrocities;  a  woman 
runs  out  crying. 

[German  citfes  in  ruins;  pan  of  bombed  out 
buildings;  refugees  on  the  streets.] 

Narrator:  After  the  Nazi  surrender  in 
May.  Lieutenant  Cooper  spent  the  rest  of 
1945  working  in  the  ruins  of  Germany.  He 
was  assigned  to  help  repatriate  thousands  of 
displaced  persons,  iwople  from  many  dif- 
ferent countries,  people  whoee  families  have 
been  torn  a^art.  Cooper  once  again  found 
himself  responsible  for  people  who  had  noth- 
ing but  their  names.  The  former  judge  also 
was  selected  by  the  allied  command  to  assit 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  German  legal  sys- 
tem, which,  like  its  cities,  was  in  a  sham- 
bles. Cooper'i  job  was  to  reorganize  and  clear 
the  Nazis  out  of  some  239  trial  and  appellate 
courts  in  Bavaria.  While  engaged  In  that 
task  word  came  that  he  had  been  nominated 
and  elected  In  absentia  to  a  circuit  court 
judgeship  in  southern  Kentucky.  He  was  to 
return  to  the  states  to  be  sworn  in  by  Janu- 
ary of  1946. 

[Fade  to  black;  come  up  on  stills  of  JSC  in 
1940s:  with  others  in  the  two  square,  arui  a  por- 
trait in  profile,] 

Narrator:  Back  home  in  Kentucky,  John 
Sherman  Cooper  assumed  his  seat  as  Judge 
of  the  28th  judicial  district  and  began  chang- 
ing this  immediately,  most  noticably  ending 
the  age-old  discriminatory  practice  of  ex- 
cluding blacks  trom  serving  on  juries.  But 
Cooper  would  not  stay  long  on  the  bench  this 
time,  for  there  was  a  vacancy  in  Washington 
that  had  Republicans  scheming.  A.B. 
"Happy"  Chandler  had  resigned  trom  the 
United  States  Senate  to  become  Commis- 
sioner of  mijor  league  baseball.  A  special 
election  had  been  called  to  fill  the  two  re- 
maining years  of  Chandler's  term.  Bouyed  by 
the  presence  of  the  first  Republican  governor 
in  15  years,  party  insiders  urged  Cooper  to 
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make  the  rac«  and  he  agreed.  Leas  than  a 
year  after  returning-  from  Ehirope,  Cooper 
rode  a  national  OOP  tide  to  victory,  becom- 
ing only  the  third  Republican  in  Kentucky 
history  to  win  by  popular  election  a  seat  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Howard  Baker:  I  think  he  will  be 
remembered  as  the  father  of  the  emergent 
new  Republican  Party  of  the  South. 

J8C:  I  was  elected  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  Republican  victory  in  both 
houses,  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House. 

[PUm  of  Truman  in  the  White  HouteJ 

Narrator:  President  7'nunan  called  it  the 
^'Do-Nothing"  Congress,  because  he  couldn't 
get  some  of  his  programs  passed  by  the  new 
Republican  majority. 

IPUm  of  new  memben  of  Congress:  fUm  of 
Robert  Taft.] 

Narrator:  Ohio's  Senator  Robert  Taft  was 
one  of  the  moat  powerful  flgures  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle.  Cooper  bucked 
Taft's  leadership  immediately  by  voting 
against  a  Reimblican  bill  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  U.S.  conduct  in  World 
Warn. 

Larrt  FCHtOT:  Taft  thought  that  this  was  a 
vote  he  would  be  able  to  count  on  all  the 
time.  It  tamed  out  he  couldn't.  I  think 
that's  the  story  of  the  man's  life.  Nobody 
ever  ran  him. 

[FUm  of  Taft-Hartley  protestors.] 

Narrator:  But  Cooiwr  8U[>ported  Taft  and 
the  party  in  major  labor  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  was  widely 
perceived  as  being  anti-labor  because  it  man- 
dated "cooling-ofT  periods"  before  strikes, 
and  it  outlawed  the  "closed  shops."  Congress 
passed  the  Taft-Hartley  legislation  over 
President  Truman's  veto.  Cooper  would  suf- 
fer for  the  vote  in  his  next  Senate  race. 

[Tobacco  /tanging  in  bam;  JSC  talking  vrith 
tobacco  farmers.] 

NARRATcm:  As  far  as  the  home  folks  were 
conoemed.  Cooper's  most  popular  move  was 
to  draft  an  amendment  to  the  1M8  Agricul- 
tural Act  to  provide  for  price  supports  for 
Kentucky  burley  tobacco.  He  needed  help  to 
secure  passage  of  the  amendment,  so  he  went 
to,  Alben  Barkley,  the  Kentucky  Democrat 
who  was  Senate  minority  leader.  The  "Coo- 
per-Barkley  Bill"  passed  by  one  vote;  Bar- 
kley would  later  claim  credit  for  the  meas- 
ure. 

In  spite  of  Cooper's  support  for  tobacco 
legislation,  Kentncklans  voted  him  out  of  of- 
fice after  two  years,  giving  his  seat  to  Virgil 
Chapman.  It  was  part  of  a  Democratic  land- 
slide in  the  state,  prompted  by  Barkley's 
presence  on  the  ballot  as  President  Truman's 
running  mate.  Cooper's  vote  on  Taft-Hartley 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  contributing  factors 
in  his  loss. 

[Stai  of  JSC:  fUm  of  Trvman  <fr  Acheton  talk- 
it^iatan  airjiort.  then  shaking  hattds  lolth  JSC 
as  he  Is  getting  off  a  plane.] 

NARRATOR:  Cooper  Joined  a  prominent 
Washington  law  flm.  But  Truman  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  had  other 
plans  for  blm.  As  part  of  an  attempt  to  fash- 
ion a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  they  chose 
Cooper  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Apparently  they  liked  his  voting 
record  on  International  atCairs.  So  Cooper, 
Joined  Acheson  as  part  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  fourth  regular  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  tem- 
porary anartera  in  New  York  City. 

[Pibn  of  JSC  and  Acheson  returning  from  Eu- 
rope: Truman  greets  Acheson  A  Cooper.] 

Narrator:  Cooper's  next  assignment,  in 
1960,  was  also  in  the  international  arena.  He 
served  as  assistant  to  Secretary  Achason 
during  the  London  meetings  of  the  newly- 


formed  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organixation, 
or  NATO.  Cooper  was,  by  this  time,  an  im- 
portant member  of  Truman's  foreign  policy 
delegation. 

[StaiofJSC] 

Narrator:  Fate  would  return  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  to  the  domestic  arena:  Virgil 
Chapman  was  killed  In  a  Washington  auto- 
mobile accident.  Aligning  himself  with 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  1962  presidential 
compaign.  Cooper  campaigned  to  regain  his 
Senate  seat. 

[Footage  of  Ike  on  campaign  trail,  waving.] 

Oboroe  Joplin:  When  we  got  to  the  out- 
skirts of  a  town,  John  would  get  out  of  the 
car  and  would  start  walking  down  the  side- 
walk, and  he  bad  his  sleeves  rolled  up  .  .  . 
and  whoever  he  saw  on  the  street,  why  he 
would  stop  and  visit  with  them.  And  if  there 
was  no  one  coming,  he'd  go  to  the  houses, 
house  by  house. 

[Stills  of  JSC,  campaigning  with  sleeves  rolled 
up:  talking  xolth  people:  sitting  on  the  porch 
with  people.] 

Narrator:  Cooper's  experience  as  a  state- 
wide campaigner  was  too  much  for  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent.  He  won  easily,  becoming 
the  first  Kentucky  Republican  ever  to  be 
elected  twice  to  a  Senate  seat.  He  headed 
back  to  Washington,  this  time  to  serve  under 
a  President  of  his  own  party,  for  the  Amer- 
ican voters  had  shown  clearly  that  they 
liked  Ike. 

[Women  with  "I  like  Ike"  campaign  banner.] 

[Stills  of  JSC  A  Ike.] 

Narrator:  Cooper  liked  Ike,  too,  but  once 
again  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  dem- 
onstrated his  Independence  by  challenging 
the  President  and  his  own  party  leaders  on  a 
topic  dear  to  Cooper's  heart. 

[Heroic  industrial  footage:  TV  A  dams.] 

Narrator:  Elsenhower  wanted  to  under- 
mine one  of  the  major  vestiges  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
had  provided  low-cost  power  for  a  region 
that  was  still  in  great  need  of  assistance. 
The  administration  saw  the  TVA  as  govern- 
ment encroachment  on  private  industry's 
turf.  Cooper,  having  witnessed  the  hardshiiM 
of  the  Depression  in  the  area  served  by  the 
TVA.  believed  that  government  had  a  moral 
duty  to  help  people  in  need. 

[Footage  of  poor  people  working  their  farms 
and  fields.] 

William  Oreioer:  He  was  a  conservative  in 
many  ways,  but  he  did  not  have  a  phobia 
about  using  the  government  to  assist  people 
that  needed  iRotectlon,  especially  poor  peo- 
ple. 

Charles  Bartlett:  He  was  one  of  the  few 
Republicans  who  was  willing  to  stand  up  for 
It  In  those  days.  The  Republicans  were  com- 
mitted to  selling  the  TVA  into  small  pieces 
if  possible. 

[Stais  of  JSC  in  his  Senate  office,  looking  de- 
termined, then  exasperated.] 

Narrator:  On  other  Issues  in  the  Senate. 
Cooper  legislation  faired  less  well.  A  flve- 
hundred-mlllion-dollar  school  construction 
bill,  also  dear  to  Cooper,  was  defeated  by  Re- 
publican indifference  and  Democratic  opposi- 
tion. 

[Footage  of  Joe  McCarthy  testifying  before 
Senate  committee.] 

Narrator:  The  behavior  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues proved  to  be  another  problem  that 
vexed  Cooper  daring  his  second  stint  in  the 
Senate.  Wisconsin  Senator  Joe  McCarthy 
had  grown  Increasingly  shrill  and  paranoid 
in  his  Red-baiting,  claiming  to  have  proof 
that  hundreds  of  Communists  had  secretly 
infiltrated  the  United  States  Government. 
Cooper  felt  McCarthy's  tactics  threatened 
the  Senate. 


Oolowater:  John  Sherman  was  one  of  the 
first  men  that  challenged  him.  When  he  was 
spouting  all  those  statistics  about  300  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  State 
Department.  John  Just  stood  up  and  said  you 
have  to  prove  that.  Well,  he  never  could. 

Katherine  Graham:  We  forget  the  terrible 
pressures  on  people  that  McCarthylxm  im- 
posed. To  stand  up  and  be  anti-MoCarthy  in 
those  days  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate  was 
extremely  courageous. 

Senator  Gene  McCarthy:  The  censOTShip 
of  Joe  finally  came  down  to  his  disregard  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  rather  than  his  dis- 
regarding the  general  rules  of  life,  [he  lao^is 
cynically] 

[Stills  of  Cooper:  still  of  Cooper  A  cubscout, 
with  capitol  dome  behind:  stai  of  JSC  with 
group  of  young  women.] 

Narrator:  Cooper  was  also  taking  care  of 
the  folks  back  home.  He  fought  for  new 
roads,  and  for  locks  and  dams  In  kentucky. 
He  fought  for  coal  and  tobacco. 

William  Oreider:  Cooper  played  constitu- 
ency politics  as  forcefully  as  anyone  else.  He 
took  care  of  tobacco,  eepeclally  the  farmers, 
and  he  worked  relentlessly  to  get  a  lot  of 
concrete  poured  in  Kentucky,  In  dams  and 
roads. 

[Animation:  Cooper  on  the  cover  of  Tbne  mag- 
azine: the  story  inside  on  Cooper  vs.  Barkley; 
footage  of  Cooper  and  Barkley  campaigning.] 

Narrator:  Cooper's  accomplishments, 
both  local  and  national,  were  not  enough  to 
guarantee  him  reelection  in  the  fall  of  1964: 
his  opponent  was  the  only  politician  more 
popular  back  home  In  Kentucky.  In  what  was 
billed  by  the  national  press  as  the  "Battle  of 
the  Giants,"  Cooper  squared  off  against 
former  Vice  President  Alben  Barkley. 

[Medium  close-up  shots  of  Barkley.] 

Narrator:  The  race  centered  on  personal- 
ity and  partisan  politics.  "Uncle  Alben,"  or 
"The  Veep."  as  Barkley  was  called,  emerged 
as  a  clear  favorite  In  the  race. 

[Still  of  Cooper-Barkley  tv  debaU  moderated 
by  Eric  Serer^;  then  more  film  footage  of  the 
two  men  campaigning.] 

Narrator:  The  only  controversial  Issue  in 
the  race  was  Barkley's  claim  that  he  had  au- 
thored the  tobacco  price  support  bill,  which 
Cooper  had  taken  to  him  in  19M. 

[Film  of  Barkley  and  wife  voting:  stiU  of  som- 
ber-looking JSC] 

Narrator:  Unable  to  overcome  Barkley's 
popularity.  Cooper  lost  and  was  forced  out  of 
his  Senate  seat  after  yet  another  two-year 
term. 

[JSC  with  Ike.] 

Narrator:  Other  than  the  TVA  issue.  Coo- 
per had  shown  steadfast  support  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  policies  on  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  His  loyalty  did  not  go  unno- 
ticed. Ike  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  needed  a  strong  and  capable 
person  to  represent  U.S.  Interests  in  newly- 
independent  India,  a  country  being  courted 
seriously  by  the  Soviets.  Early  in  1966,  Ike 
offered  the  ambassador's  post  to  John  Sher- 
man Cooper.  Cooper  accepted,  but  there  was 
some  personal  business  he  had  to  settle  be- 
fore he  could  assume  the  poeltlon. 

[Film  of  croiod  in  India:  film  of  Ike,  talking 
with  Cooper  who  is  standing  next  to  him,  at  an 
OvaJ  Office  photo  opportunity.] 

[Stills  of  Lorraine  Roxoan  as  a  girl  and  as  a 
young  woman,  with  parasol  In  hand  in  each 
photo.] 

Narrator:  Lorraine  Rowan  was  the  child 
of  a  prominent  California  family.  Her  early 
life  was  spent  in  Pasadena,  but  after  her  fa- 
ther's death  her  mother  remarried  an  Italian 
prince  and  naoved  the  family  to  Rome.  There 
young   Lorraine   was   a   excellent   student. 
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mastering  French,  Spanlsb  aod  Italian.  She 
returned  to  the  States  and  married  twice, 
but  each  marriage  ended  in  divorce.  She 
moved  to  Washington  in  the  mid-forties. 

Lilly  Gubst:  *  *  *  and  she  came  down  here 
and  I  used  to  tease  her  and  say,  I  don't  think 
you  know  that  there  are  two  houses  down  on 
the  Hill  *  •  *  by  the  next  week  she  knew  all 
about  It.  who  the  people  were,  and  what  they 
were  doing. 

Katherine  Graham:  *  *  *  so  she  was  inter- 
ested In  John  and  the  fact  that  he  was  single 
and  eligible  and  her  age.  She  thought  he  was 
wonderflil.  She  started  going  out  with  him 
and  everybody  used  to  make  book  on  wheth- 
er she  would  marry  him  or  not.  I  would  have 
•aid  the  call  was  SO-SO.  because  John  was  not 
known  to  be  looking  for  marriage. 

IJLLT  Guest:  She  was  absolutely  fas- 
cinated by  him.  You  know  John  Sherman 
Ckwper  was  a  very  vague  man  some  days. 
Sometimes  be  would  turn  up  for  dinner  and 
sometimes  he  wouldn't  and  that  rather  in- 
terested her.  It  was  a  challenge. 

Katherine  Grabam:  When  John  was  made 
ambassador  to  India  he  realized,  I'm  sure, 
that  he  needed  a  wife  In  India.  So,  whereas  a 
lot  of  us  were  unsure  whether  this  marriage, 
which  Lorraine  wanted  very  much,  was  going 
to  take  place.  John  went  to  India  and  he  im- 
mediately proposed  that  she  go  with  him  and 
then  be  nsarried. 

[Stai  of  JSC  and  Lorraine;  ttUl  of  the  tvm  of 
them  getting  off  a  plane  in  India.] 

Narrator:  John  and  Lorraine  were  mar- 
ried in  March  of  19SS  and  left  for  India  soon 
after,  where  they  would  make  a  lasting  Im- 
pression. 

IPUm  of  JSC  in  top  hat  presenting  his  creden- 
tial: intercut  mth  Goldwater  on  camera.] 

GOLDWATER:  He  brought  a  different  impres- 
sion of  America.  The  old  impression  was 
nothing  but  dollars,  dollars,  dollars.  They  re- 
alliad  that  here  was  an  American  who  was  a 
real  honest- to-Ood  gentleman. 

IStUli  of  JSC  and  Nehru;  film  of  Cooper  and 
Nehru.] 

Narrator:  Indian  prime  minister  Nehru 
bad  staked  out  a  non-aligned  position  with 
regard  to  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  had  John  Foster  Dulles  worried.  But 
Cooper  quickly  esublished  a  rapport  with 
Nehru  and  assured  him  that  the  U.S.  would 
provide  aid  to  this  huge  new  nation  that  was 
very  much  in  need. 

Senator  BDinno)  Musde:  Cooper  was  re- 
garded as  something  fresh  and  new  and  excit- 
ing as  American  ambassadors  go. 

[Footage  of  JSC  in  India,  presenting  U.S.  rail- 
road cart  and  converting  with  Indian  authori- 
tiet.] 

Nasbator:  Cooper's  work  significantly 
strengthened  the  relationship  between  the 
two  countries.  At  his  urging,  the  U.S.  pro- 
vided the  world's  newest  democracy  with  al- 
most five  hundred  million  dollars  In  assist- 
ance. 

The  Coopers  were  well-liked  in  India,  and 
they  would  have  been  happy  to  continue 
their  work  there,  but  events  at  home  were  to 
alter  their  plans.  In  April  of  1966,  with  four 
years  left  in  his  term,  Alben  Barkley  died.  A 
Tacaat  ssat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
beckoned. 

IPUm  of  Cooper  coming  out  of  White  House. 
Mppbig.  then  loatking  over  to  the  camera.] 

KATUuam  QaMUkU:  John  came  back  trom 
India  because  the  President  asked  him  to 
give  np  that  post  and  come  back  and  run  for 
the  Senate.  Bacaose  there  was  a  seat  open 
and  John  was  the  only  Republican  who  could 
win  it. 

use  it  atked  about  running  for  the  SenaU 
and  he  reapondt.] 
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JSC:  ]  lo,  no  I'm  not  a  candidate.  [Reporter: 
Is  thers  any  chance  you'll  run?]  *  *  •  I 
learned  long  ago  that  a  politician  never  says 
never,  ^t  right  now  I  want  to  stick  with  the 
Job  I'm  On. 

[Cut  4  film  of  JSC  at  the  '56  Republican  con- 
vention;' he  is  introduced  voice  over  by  David 
Brinkle^] 

David  Brinkley:  Here  is  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  former  Senator,  Ambassador  to 
India,  wbo  returned  to  run  again  for  the  Sen- 
ate at  Ike's  urging. 

Narrator:  The  President  convinced  Coo- 
per to  rpn  for  the  seat  he  had  held  twice  be- 
fore. Ha  and  his  wife  returned  to  Kentucky 
to  camBaign;  it  would  be  a  new  experience 
for  Lormine. 

[Stais  of  JSC  and  Lorraine  campaign,  includ- 
ing Lorrkine  carrying  a  parasol.] 

LILLY  I  Guest:  When  Lorraine  first  cam- 
paigned in  Kentucky,  she  didn't  know  what 
she  was  in  for.  But  one  thing,  she  wasn't 
going  to  change.  She  carried  her  parasol  and 
dressed  as  if  she  were  going  down  to  Rock 
Creek  Pfirk. 

[Stills  \of  Coopers  A  Mortons  on  election 
night.]    ] 

NARR^fTOR:  Once  again  John  Sherman  Coo- 
per was  i  aligned  with  an  Eisenhower  ticket. 
In  an  o<ld  occurrance,  Kentucky's  other  Sen- 
ate seat;wa8  up  for  grabs,  and  Thruston  Mor- 
ton, a  ypung  Louisville  Republican  bad  won 
the  rigqt  to  run  with  Cooper  on  the  state 
ballot,  tooper  prevailed  easily,  with  some 
flfty-thiee  percent  of  the  vote.  He  had  won  a 
third  unexpired  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Thruston  Morton  won  in  a  "photo 
finish,"  clipping  by  with  a  mere  seven  thou- 
sand vote  margin.  For  the  first  time  Ken- 
tucky WDuld  be  represented  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate by  two  Republicans. 

[Film  #/  Nat'l  Guard  troops  escorting  black 
students  to  liigh  school  in  Little  Rock  in  1957.] 

NARRAfroR:  One  of  the  most  Important  Is- 
sues facing  Cooper  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate 
in  1957  iwas  that  of  civil  rights.  NaUonal 
Guard  t^pe  were  escorting  black  students 
to  public  high  schools  In  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas, while  voUng  rights  legislation  was 
working.  Its  way  through  the  congressional 
pipellnei 

Ted  Kennedy:  His  involvement  In  those 
early  civil  rights  bills  was  really 
indlspeneible.  He  was  really  calling  on  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
knocklnjr  down  the  walls  of  discrimination. 

HOWASD  Baker:  I  guess  Republicans  in  the 
South  really  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  I  know  John  Sher- 
man Co<^r  was. 

[StaiotJSC] 

NARRAtroR:  Though  It  wasn't  strong  enough 
to  suit  him.  Cooper  voted  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957. 

[Foota§e  of  young  JFK  being  sworn  into  the 
Senate.] 

Nari^tor:  While  working  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Cooper  devel- 
oped one  of  his  cloeest  friendshipe  in  the 
Senate.-Wohn  Fltsgerald  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Teo  KBhskdy:  It  might  appear  that  they 
would  bs  unlikely  friends,  but  really  to  the 
contrary. 

Charles  Bartlett:  I  think  John  was  pret- 
ty much  to  the  left  of  his  party— there  were 
large  ar#as  of  agreement  between  Cooper  and 
Kennedy|,  no  question. 

[Film  if  JSC,  and  of  JSC  and  liberal  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate.] 

NARRAiroR:  A  1958  Congressional  Quarterly 
analysis  showed  that  Cooper  voted  with  the 
administration  only  fifty  percent  of  the  time 
on  26  key  Issues.  That  may  not  have  made 
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him  a  favoijite  at  the  White  House,  but  he 
was  well  respected  by  other  liberal  Repub- 
licans—In  lf69  they  nominated  him  as  their 
choice  for  Senate  Minority  Leader. 

JSC,  in  'le,:  [he  talks  briefly  about  the 
"progressive"  cause] 

[Film  of  JSC  and  Everett  Dirksen.] 

Narrator:  Cooper  lost  the  minority  lead- 
ership post  to  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois  by 
six  votes.  Bit  his  influence  was  by  no  means 
in  decline.  A  nlneteen-sixty  Newsweek  maga- 
zine poll  dt  the  Washington  press  corps 
named  Cooder  the  ablest  Republican  in  the 
Senate.        I 

[Film  of  JfK  <ft  Jackie  campaigning;  film  of 
Dick  and  Pat  Nixon  campaigning.] 

Narratorj  The  results  of  the  next  presi- 
dential race'  also  would  boost  his  stock  con- 
siderably, even  though  his  party  would  be 
voted  out  of  the  White  House. 

[Stills  of  Cooper  with  Nixon.] 

Narrator!  Party  politics  led  Cooper  to 
support  Rlckard  Nixon  In  his  1960  bid  for  the 
presidency,  but  philosophically  Cooper  was 
much  closer  to  his  friend  Jack  Kennedy. 

Ted  Kennedy:  John  Sherman  Cooper  was 
one  of  President  Kennedy's  best  friends,  not 
only  in  the  Senate,  but  generally. 

[Wide  sfwt  of  Coopers  A  Kennedys  having 
dinner  together.] 

Narrator;  Lorraine  and  Jackie  had  known 
each  other  before  either  was  married.  When 
the  Kennedys  moved  into  a  Georgretown 
townhouse  JUst  a  few  blocks  down  N  Street 
from  the  Coopers',  the  two  couples  grew  clos- 
er, often  getting  together  for  intimate  din- 
ner parties. 

[Footage  of  the  facades  of  the  two  houses;  pan 
across  and  zoom  out  of  image  of  Jack  and  Jaclae 
sharing  a  c^ruUelight  dinner  with  John  and 
Lorraine.) 

Ted  KennSdy:  The  only  dinner  party  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  in  the  first  two  weeks 
after  he  wa|B  elected— there  was  John  and 
Lorraine,  Ju|t  the  four  of  them.  Republicans 
tongues  were  wagging.  Democratic  tongues, 
too.  It  wasn't  only  enjoying  the  company; 
the  President  valued  John's  advice  on  how  to 
get  the  New  Frontier  going. 

[Images  of  lictorious  JSC] 

Narrator:  Cooper  had  crushed  his  Demo- 
cratic opposition  In  1960,  getting  the  largest 
number  of  votes  ever  polled  by  a  Republican 
in  Kentucky.  After  vrinning  three  short 
terms,-  he-had  been  elected  to  his  first  full 
term  in  the  united  States  Senate.  His  friend 
Jack  Kenne4y  won  the  presidency  by  a  nar- 
row margin. 

[Film  footage  of  JFK's  inauguration  speech; 
staiofJSC] 

Narrator^  After  his  victory  in  November, 
the  Presldeiit-elect  sent  Cooper  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Moscow,  to  see  how  Kremlin  lead- 
ers viewed  Kennedy's  election.  Cooper  re- 
turned with  a  warning:  the  Soviets  were  not 
Impressed.    , 

[Footage  oi  JFK  signing  his  first  bill,  with 
Cooper  and  others  in  background.] 

Narrator:  The  President  continued  to  rely 
on  Cooper's  advice  on  foreign  and  domestic 
Issues.  When  JFK  signed  his  first  bill  In  the 
Oval  Office,  )ie  made  sure  that  Senator  Coo- 
per was  in  the  assembled  group  of  dig- 
nitaries. In  1962,  Massachusetts  sent  another 
Kennedy  to  Washington. 

Ted  Kennsdy:  When  I  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  thirty,  I  was 
looking  for  advice  and  my  brother,  then  the 
President,  a  hid  to  me,  when  some  issue 
comes  up  ind  passions  are  aroused  and 
voices  are  hlrh,  if  you  want  the  unvarnished 
truth,  the  f^cts  on  this  issue,  go  to  John 
Sherman  Co<fper  and  you  will  receive  it. 

[FUm  ofKetnedys  in  Dallas.} 
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Narrator:  Camelot  came  to  a  tragic  end 
on  November  twenty-second,  nineteen  sixty- 
three  on  a  clear  day  In  Dallas.  Texas.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  shot  as  he  rode  through 
the  city.  He  was  declared  dead  at  Parkland 
Hospital.  A  stunned  nation  sat  for  days  in 
front  of  their  televisions,  collectively 
mourning  their  fallen  leader.  New  President 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  called  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  who  was  at  his  home  in 
Somerest  and  asked  him  to  take  part  in  a 
special  investigation  to  be  chaired  by  Chief 
Justice  EJarl  Warren. 

[Earl  Warren  and  other  Warren  Commission 
members  entering  the  White  House,  presenting 
their  report.] 

Gerald  Ford:  Elach  of  us  on  the  Warren 
Commission  had  close  personal  relationships 
with  Jack  Kennedy,  as  a  consequence  our 
service  on  the  commission  was  very  painful. 
It  was  not  an  easy  ]ob.  It  was  a  painful  expe- 
rience but  a  necessary  responsibility  to  try 
to  find  out  all  the  facts  involving  the  unfor- 
tunate, tragic  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

[Footage  of  Warren  Commission  presenting  re- 
port to  LBJ.J 

JSC:  We  had  hearings,  and  we  went  to  Dal- 
las, and  we  spent  a  long  time  on  it.  A  lot  of 
people  don't  agree  with  it  now,  I  know  be- 
cause I  still  get  letter*  tcom  people  saying, 
you  were  wrong. 

Ford:  I  for  one  deeply  regret  some  of  the 
demagogic  attacks  on  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion conclusions.  A  number  of  individuals 
have  raised  questions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  none  of  the  criticism  of  Warren  Commis- 
sion is  based  on  any  solid,  new  evidence. 

Narrator:  While  Richard  Schweiker  was 
in  the  Senate  he  chaired  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Senate  Intelligence  panel  that  inves- 
tigated the  findings  of  the  Warren  Conunis- 
sion.  He  was  also  developed  a  close  working 
relationship  and  Ariendship  with  Cooper. 

Senator  Richard  Schweiker:  In  talking 
with  John  Sherman  Cooper  it  became  clear 
to  me  that  not  all  of  the  material  that 
should  have  been  made  available  to  the  War- 
ren Commission  was  given  to  the  Warren 
Commission,  in  terms  of  the  CIA,  in  terms  of 
the  FBI  and  other  intelligence  agencies. 

[Fade  to  black;  come  up  on  footage  of  Amer- 
ican advisors  in  Vietnam,  ca.  1963.) 

Narrator:  During  his  short  tenure  in  the 
Oval  Offlce,  President  Kennedy  laid  the 
groundwork  for  America's  participation  in 
what  would  be  its  longest,  and  most  dis- 
appointing war. 

Oborob  Hxrriko:  What  really  is  importont 
is  that  Kennedy  significantly  changes  the 
nature,  the  magnitude  of  the  commitment. 
When  he  takes  over,  the  number  of  American 
advisors  are  still  in  the  hundreds,  but  not  in- 
volved directly  in  combat.  When  he  is  assas- 
sinated in  November  of  63,  you  have  16  thou- 
sand advisors,  and  they  are  actively  involved 
in  combat. 

[Film  of  U.S.  advisors;  fibn  of  ftghting  in 
South  Vietman;  dissolve  to  film  of  Civil  Rights 
demonstrators  marchmg  in  Krmingham;  dem- 
onstrators heinii  attacked  by  poHce  dogs  and 
battered  with  high-poioered  firehoses.! 

Narrator:  Another  kind  of  fighting  was 
taking  place  in  the  streets  of  America  in  the 
early  nlneteen-sixties:  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  was  gathering  strength,  but  In 
places  such  as  Birmingham,  Alabama.  It  was 
being  met  with  vlsclous  hostility.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  was  aiqpalled: 

COOPBR:  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  in 
Birmingham  should  shock  the  conscience  of 
the  nation.  The  use  of  dogs  against  human 
beings,  our  fellow  citlsens,  simply  because 
they  are  trying  to  secure  their  rights,  is  rep- 


rehensible. These  people  are  claiming  their 
constitutional  right  for  voting,  their  con- 
stitutional right  as  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  enter  a  desegregated  school, 
their  right  to  use  public  facilities,  govern- 
mental facilities. 

[Film  of  black  and  whites  sitting-in  at  a  Nash- 
ville lunch  counter,  being  physically  and  ver- 
bally abused  by  angry  whites  who  have  them 
surrounded;  they  are  bullied  and  covered  with 
food.] 

Narrator:  While  blacks  and  a  few  whites 
were  putting  themselves  on  the  line.  Con- 
gress was  debating  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of 
1964.  Southern  Senators  tried  to  block  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  by  filibustering,  dragging  out 
the  debate  for  months.  Cooper,  who  had  in 
1963  written  and  pushed  public  accommoda- 
tion bill  only  to  see  It  fall,  now  sought  to  in- 
voke cloture  to  bring  the  measure  to  a  vote. 
He  chided  both  parties  for  inaction. 

[Film  of  "whites  only"  lunch  counters  and 
rest  rooms.] 

Cooper:  I  believe  the  two  parties  are  pay- 
ing lip  service  to  this  issue.  It's  my  Judg- 
ment that  some  of  the  Democratic  Party  do 
not  want  to  offend  their  Southern  brethren. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  my  own  party, 
the  Republican  Party,  some  of  its  leaders  are 
still  arguing  that  this  is  just  a  local  issue. 

[Stai  of  JSC,  ca.  1963,  at  his  desk.] 

Narrator:  Senator  Cooper  was  beseiged 
with  letters  trom  the  people  of  his  state. 
Most  of  them  opposed  the  legislation.  Some 
bitterly  denounced  Cooper's  position. 

[Film  of  Cooper  in  Senate  committee  meeting.] 

Narrator:  In  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
opposition  from  home.  Cooper  continued  to 
lead  the  charge  in  the  Senate. 

Narrator:  Senator  Mitch  McConnell  was  a 
summer  intern  in  Cooiwr's  office  that  year. 

Mitch  McConnell:  I  remember  asking 
him,  how  do  you  square  that  you  are  after  all 
here  to  represent  Kentucky,  and  his  answer 
was  one  I  have  never  forgotten.  He  said.  I  not 
only  represent  Kentucky.  I  represent  the  na- 
tion, and  there  are  times  when  you  follow, 
and  times  when  you  lead.  And  he  said,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  issue  whose  time  has  come, 
that  with  proper  leadership,  people  will 
change  their  attitudes  about  this  matter. 

[Newsreel  footage  of  Capitol  Hill.] 

Narrator:  After  a  long  fight.  Cooper  and 
other  Senate  liberals  mustered  the  votes  to 
stop  the  filibuster  and  win  passage  of  the 
bill.  Though  he  believed  it  could  have  been  a 
stronger  measure.  Cooper  was  glad  to  watch 
with  other  supporters  as  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

[^bn  of  LBJ  and  gathered  dignitaries  in  Oval 
Office;  LBJ  signs  Civil  Rights  Act.] 

[Fade  to  black;  Come  up  on  clips  from  Defense 
Dept.  film  reenactment  of  Tonkin  Gulf  incident: 
we  see  a  map  of  the  area  then  dissolve  to  foot- 
age of  U.S.  destroyers,  Maddoz  and  Turner  Joy 
maneuvering  in  Tonkin  Gulf.] 

Narrator:  In  August  of  1964.  In  the  Onlf  of 
Tonkin  off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam,  two 
U.S.  destroyers  reported  an  incident  that 
President  Johnson  would  later  use  to  secure 
from  the  Senate  a  so-called  "blank  check"  to 
make  war  in  Vietnam. 

[An  officer  peers  through  binoculars  and  or- 
ders his  men  to  battle  stations;  men  on  deck 
rush  to  their  stations,  load  and  fire  artillery; 
radar  and  sonar  operators  at  loork  in  ship's 
communications  center;  big  guns  being  fired  into 
the  night,  in  rapid  succession.] 

Narrator:  While  on  a  surveillance  mission 
close  to  shore,  the  USS  Maddox  and  Turner 
Joy  reported  two  attacks  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese patrol  boats.  Shots  were  exchanged  In 
the  first  encounter,  which  lasted  about  twen- 
ty minutes.  The  next  night,  in  stormy  dark- 


ness. U.S.  conmiaaders  became  convinced  by 
radio  and  sonar  reports  that  they  were  under 
torpedo  attack.  For  the  next  four  hours  the 
two  ships  fired  wildly  in  all  directions. 

[Over  footage  of  U.S.  pilots  canyirig  out 
bombing  missions  against  North  Viettutm,  LBJ 
tells  the  nation  of  an  attack  on  the  U.S.  ships 
and  says  he's  ordered  air  strikes  on  N.  Viet- 
nam.] 

Narrator:  After  ordering  air  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress for  a  resolution  in  support  of  his  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam. 

Oeorok  Hxbrino:  The  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolu- 
tion is  a  major  watershed  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  The  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  becomes  of 
course,  in  time,  what  Johnson  uses  as  a  basis 
for  further  escalation  of  the  war.  No  doubt 
they  thought  they  were  under  attack,  but 
after  the  smoke  had  cleared  lots  of  doubts 
began  to  surface,  and  to  this  day  there's 
never  been  any  real  convincing  proof. 

Ed  Muskie:  The  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution 
was  troublesome  for  those  of  us  who  tiartlcl- 
pated.  Only  two  opposed  it,  Mone  and 
Oreunlng.  Many  of  us  came  to  regret  the 
vote,  and  John  Shennan  Cooper  was  one. 

[Film  of  LBJ  campaigning.] 

Narrator:  Nineteen  sixty-four  was  an 
election  year,  and  Johnson  wanted  to  appear 
militarily-tough  to  the  electorate.  Repub- 
lican nominee  Barry  Ooldwater  already  was 
on  the  attack,  charging  that  the  President 
was  soft  on  defense. 

[Barry  Goldwater  campaigning.] 

Barry  Ooldwater:  The  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  was  dreamed  up  by  Lyndon  John- 
son to  get  Lyndon  Johnson  off  the  hook.  No- 
body believed  it.  There  was  never  any  record 
of  an  attack  on  anything.  The  whole  war  was 
a  phony  war. 

William  Oreider:  Six  months  later  it  was 
perfectly  obvious,  particularly  to  people 
with  the  sensibilities  of  John  Sherman  Coo- 
per, that  he  had  been  lied  to.  and  in  fact,  the 
United  States  was  being  pulled  a  step  at  a 
time  into  a  full  scale  war  in  Indochina. 

[Defense  Dept.  footage  of  ground  troops  in 
Vietnam;  Footage  of  the  "Rolling  Thunder" 
bombing  campaign:] 

Narrator:  Over  the  next  three  years  the 
President  would  commit  more  than  a  half 
million  troope  to  the  war.  The  U.S.  bombing 
campaign  would  lay  waste  to  large  areas  of 
Vietnam,  dropping  more  bombs  than  were 
dropped  in  all  theaters  of  World  War  XL 
Thousands  of  Vietnamese  civilians  would  be 
killed  by  the  bombs  each  month. 

[Still  of  JSC.] 

Narrator:  In  1965.  John  Sherman  Cooper 
urged  that  the  United  States  undertake  ne- 
gotiations to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

Ted  Kennedy:  One  of  the  earliest  voices 
that  was  questioning  American  policy  objec- 
tives, meanings  in  Vietnam,  was  John  Coo- 
per. 

William  miller:  He  started  in  1986  with  an 
opposition  to  the  bombing.  He  was  convinced 
by  military  advisers  and  people  trora  within 
the  Pentagon  and  trom  his  own  observations 
that  it  was  not  working,  that  It  didn't  serve 
our  military  purposes  and  it  was  creating 
awful  havoc  in  the  destruction  of  the  coun- 
try and  killing  lots  of  innocent  peoide. 

[Film  of  Vietnam  and  Saigon.] 

Narrator:  Cooper  went  to  Vietnam  early 
in  nineteen-Blxty-slx.  to  meet  with  military 
leaders  and  to  see  the  war  and  its  con- 
sequences first  hand.  William  lllller.  then  an 
assistant  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
was  on  the  same  trip. 

[StiU  of  JSC  with  Wimam  MiUer  in  1966;  Viet- 
namese children  in  hospital,  one  with  both  arms 
blown  off.] 
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WILLIAM  Miller:  He  h&d  to  go  to  visit  a 
children's  hospital.  These  were  Uds  who  had 
been  maimed  by  the  bombing  and  the  effects 
of  the  war.  Everyone  who  went  was  so  af- 
fiBctad.  They  were  brought  to  tears  by  the 
great  SDlTerinff. 

[StUU  of  JSC,  one  with  Dean  Riuk.  another 
With  GoUwater.] 

Narratca:  When  Ckwper  faced  reelection 
la  the  Call  of  that  year,  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent mounted  a  vicious  attack  against  Coo- 
per's antiwar  position.  But  on  election  day, 
the  66-year  old  Senator  proved  unbeatable. 
He  carried  all  but  seven  of  the  state's  one 
hundred  and  twenty  counties.  Then,  at  the 
peak  of  his  popularity,  he  announced  he 
would  not  r\in  again  in  1972;  it  would  be  his 
laat  term  of  offlce. 

[A  tubOant  JSC  on  Section  night;  still  of  JSC 
tpeaking  to  reteal  a  mitidened  Lorraine.] 

[Fade  to  black:  come  up  on  anti-war  protests 
in  Washington,  D.C.] 

Narrator:  John  Sherman  Cooper  was  not 
alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  war.  By  mid- 
nlneteen  sixty-seven,  polls  showed  that  for 
the  first  time  a  majority  of  Americans 
thought  Vietnam  was  a  mistake.  Each 
month  some  thirty  thousand  young  men 
were  being  drafted  into  the  Army.  Many  of 
them  were  going  to  Vietnam.  Thousands  of 
them  were  not  coming  back  alive  .  .  . 

(TVoop  movements;  U.S.  soldiers  jxtmping  out 
of  copters:  coffins  being  loaded  on  planes.] 

McCabtht:  Death  notices  began  coming 
back  to  be  printed  in  county  seat  news- 
papers, and  it  wasn't  Just  somebody  dying  in 
LoolsvlUe,  or  somebody  dying  in  St.  Paul- 
somebody  was  dying  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  country,  somebody  you  knew. 

IftmDS:  Young  men  did  not  want  to  go  to 
Vletaam.  young  men  who  loved  their  coun- 
try did  not  want  to  go  to  Vietnam;  so  it  was 
a  war  more  than  any  other  experience  in  our 
nation's  history  that  split  the  generations. 

[Protest  footage:  big  crotods  of  candlebearing 
demonstrators;  shot  of  Piand  rruMng  peace  sign.] 

Nabbator:  The  country  was  deeply  di- 
▼Idad.  On  one  side,  there  were  the  "Doves," 
who  sought  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  On 
the  other  side,  there  were  the  "Hawks."  epit- 
omlasd  by  men  like  Senator  Barry  Oold- 
water. 

OOLOWATm:  I  would  have  loaded  thoee  B- 
flftj-twoe  up  and  If  they  didn't  quit  I  would 
have  made  a  swamp  out  of  the  whole  north- 
em  end  of  Vietnam. 

Kinmcot:  The  debate  on  the  Vietnam  war 
really  started  on  the  campuses  across  the 
oonntrr  and  in  the  streets  of  the  nation.  It 
was  an  laane  in  which  the  people  were  well 
•JmwI  of  the  Congress  and  the  Senate,  and 
eapeclally  the  President. 

tAntt-wtr  demonstrators  in  Harvard  Sguare 
tkouUng  "Peace  Nov".] 

Hnamo:  The  mood  of  the  United  Sutes, 
largely  as  result  of  the  Vietnam  war,  was 
somettUng  approaching  a  national  nervous 
breakdown. 

[Mon  protests.] 

QaannR:  I  think  people  forget  how  pro- 
fbuad  and  intenae  was  the  division  of  this 
cooatrr  over  who  we  are  as  Americans,  why 
are  we  kiUlng  60.000  kids  and  millions  of  Vi- 
smameesT  Over  what? 

[Protesters  swarm  over  Lincoln  Memorial: 
footage  of  LBJ  te  White  House  staff  meeting.] 

Makratob:  Lyndon  Johnson's  "Great  Socl- 
•tjr"  was  IB  trouble  at  home  and  atooad.  But 
Um  Praildant  and  his  chief  general  in  Viet- 
nam. WUllam  Westmoreland,  assured  the  na- 
tkn  that  the  U.S.  had  the  enemy  on  the  run. 
Ttaars  was  "light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

(Gen.  Wutmortbmd  tuipecttng  troops  in  the 
field:  footage  of  aftermath  of  attack  on  U.S.  Em- 


bassy iri  Saigon:  blood-splattered  American  per- 
sonnel.] ; 

NARRiroR:  Their  words  proved  hollow 
when,  ia  January  of  nineteen  sixty-eight, 
Viet  Coog  guerrillas  attacked  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy Id  Saigon,  kicking  off  the  massive  Tet 
Offensive,  which  struck  at  cities  across  Viet- 
nam. The  war  was  far  trom  being  over;  LBJ's 
presideicy  was  on  the  line. 

McCAttrrar:  I  really  think  the  Senate 
should  have  done  more  about  it.  I  said,  the 
only  was  anyone  In  the  Senate  could  act  was 
to  mak(  a  campaign.  And  so  we  did. 

Narrj  .tor:  Democratic  Senator  Eugene 
McCartJ  ly,  running  as  an  anti-war  candidate, 
challenged  the  President  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary.  He  stunned  the  country  by 
winning  42  percent  of  the  vote — a  major  set- 
back for  Johnson.  Another  anti-war  can- 
didate, ^enator  Robert  Kennedy,  entered  the 
race  a  week  later,  posing  an  even  bigger 
threat  tio  LBJ.  Just  two  weeks  after  that  the 
President  announced  to  the  nation  that  he 
would  seek  to  open  peace  talks  with  the 
North  Vietnamese.  In  parting,  he  dropped  a 
political  bombshell. 

LBJ:  Accordingly,  I  will  not  seek,  nor  will 
I  accept,  the  nomination  of  my  party  for  the 
office  otpresident  of  the  United  States. 

COOPK:  I  would  be  very  happy  to  see  the 
war  stopped.  It  wouldn't  mean  peace  Imme- 
diatelyJbut  we  icould  have  negotiations. 
Since  lf65  I  have  urged  that  we  take  this 
step  to  jtest  the  North  Vietnamese,  to  see  if 
they  ar4  serious  about  wanting  peace. 

[Foota  je  of  war,  of  Martin  Luther  King,  of 
riots  afb  r  his  assassination.] 

Narrator:  While  the  war  dragged  on  In 
Vietnan  i,  there  was  bloodshed  and  rage  back 
home  it  the  U.S.  The  murder  of  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King  ignited  riots  in 
New  York,  Washington  and  other  cities.  The 
front-running  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didate, Bobby  Kennedy,  was  shot  down  mo- 
ments after  a  dramatic  victory  in  the  Cali- 
fornia primary.  And  the  Chicago  Democratic 
convention  gave  the  whole  world  a  glimpee 
of  the  furious  dissent  that  gripped  the  na- 
tion, and  the  violent  reaction  it  elicited.  The 
team  of  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Edmund 
Muskle  would  be  unable  to  overcome  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  campaign  for  "law  and  order." 

IRobetjf  Kennedy  campaigning;  Democratic 
conventmn  and  violence  outside;  Sen.  Ribicoff 
and  Mafior  Daley  exchange  taunts;  police  club 
demonsttaton  whUe  crowd  shouts:  "the  whole 
world  is  toatching;"  Humphrey  A  Muskie;  Nixon 
at  68  convention.] 

Narrator:  Nixon  had  claimed  in  1968  to 
have  a  '^secret  plan"  to  end  U.S.  involvement 
in  Viettiam,  but  the  war  dragged  on  deep 
into  196I.  Public  resentment  reached  its  peak 
in  the  fall,  when  millions  of  Americans  dem- 
onstrated in  the  streets  of  Washington,  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  It  was  the  largest 
mass  protest  the  country  had  ever  seen. 

[More  footage  of  U.S.  bombing;  ground  troops 
evacuatmg  wounded  soldiers;  footage  of  mass 
demonsltations  in  1969.  ending  with  pan  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  protesters  gathered  around  the 
base  of  the  Washington  Monument;  stills  of  JSC 
in  Senole  committee  meetings  in  1969,  studying 
legiSlati4n.] 

Narrator:  Late  in  the  year,  it  was  re- 
vealed ihat  U.S.  troope  might  be  sent  into 
Laos  ahd  Thailand.  In  the  Senate,  John 
Shermaii  Cooper  amended  a  defense  spending 
bill  to  Inhibit  such  an  expansion  of  the  war. 
He  was  Searching  for  a  way  to  use  legislation 
to  help  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

^D  iiiBMnt:  John  Cooper,  being  the  sen- 
sitive man  he  was,  went  through  agonixing 
moments  every  day  that  war  continued. 

[Footage  of  U.S.  troops  walking  through  jun- 
gle terrdtn.} 
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Narratok  In  the  spring  of  nineteen  sev- 
enty, at  a  time  when  he  claimed  to  be  wind- 
ing down  tiie  war.  President  Nixon  again 
tried  to  impress  the  enemy  with  force. 

Cooper:  This  talk  of  a  major  operation- 
well  my  inibrmation  is  not  trom  the  Presi- 
dent, it's  indirect,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
as  of  several  hours  ago,  there's  been  move- 
ment, certainly,  of  American  forces,  none  of 
South  Vietziamese  forces.  Personally  I  hope 
there  will  npt  be  any  movement  of  any  men 
of  either  army. 

[Combat  footage.] 

Narrator:  Nixon  had  ordered  U.S.  troope 
to  invade  neighboring  Cambodia.  Demonstra- 
tions broke  out  across  the  United  States. 
The  President  branded  all  of  the  protestere 
"bums,"  an^  National  Ouard  troops  and  po- 
lice fired  ()n  and  killed  students  at  two 
schools.  Fotr  were  killed  at  Kent  State  in 
Ohio;  two  more  were  shot  to  death  at  Jack- 
son State  in  Mississippi.  Campuses  across 
the  country  lexploded  in  protest. 

[Student  ptotest;  Kent  State  demonstrations: 
National  Gudrd  firing  at  students.] 

Narrator:  In  the  Senate,  John  Sherman 
Cooper  Joined  with  Democrat  Prank  Church 
of  Idaho  to  sponsor  an  amendment  to  cut  off 
funds  for  tne  military  operetions  In  Cam- 
bodia. I 

Oerald  Ford:  I  underatood  the  attitude  of 
Cooper  and  Church,  but  in  my  opinion  it  was 
a  regrettable  encroachment  on  the  right  of 
the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  to 
carry  on  military  activities. 

[Front  page  of  NY  Times,  wide  shot  of  logo 
and  full  ht^ine;  pan  of  "Senate  Passes  War 
Powers  CurU";  tighter  shot  of  subhead:  "Coo- 
per-Church Amendment  passes  by  vote  of  .  .  ." 
then  a  pan\^  over  to  the  photo  of  Cooper  A 
Church  in  Senate  stairwell.] 

Narrator:  On  June  30,  nineteen  seventy, 
the  Senate  passed  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to  thirty-seven. 
Nixon  called  it  the  flret  restrictive  vote  ever 
cast  on  a  F^esident  in  wartime.  The  House 
agreed  and  refused  to  pass  the  measure. 

Kennedy:  The  Senate's  passage  of  the  Coo- 
per-Church amendment  was  a  great  tribute 
to  Cooper.  Because  of  their  efforts,  hundreds, 
probably  thousands  of  American  servicemen 
and  women's  lives  were  saved.  E^en  though 
it  was  defeated  in  the  House,  It  was  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  toward  ending  the  war. 

[Footage  of  people  in  streets  in  Vietnam.] 

Narratorc  American  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  continued  until  nineteen  seventy- 
five,  when  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
collapeed.  I*  a  chaotic  scene,  U.S.  personnel 
made  hasty  exits  as  North  Vietnamese 
trooiM  converged  on  Saigon. 

It  was  an^  inglorious  ending  to  America's 
longest  warj 

[U.S.  copttr  leaving  embassy;  N.  Vietruxmese 
tank  rammitg  embassy  gates;  copters  being 
ditched  overboard  from  U.S.  carriers;  Vietnam 
Memorial;  chse-up  of  names  on  memorial,  so 
that  they  appear  to  be  falling  slowly.] 

Narrator:  The  ultimate  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  Iflfty-eight  thousand  American 
lives  and  o^e  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dol- 
lan  in  resources.  Millions  of  Vietnamese 
were  killed.' 

Herring:  Everybody  is  still  paying  the 
cost.  The  Vietnamese  are  paying  it  daily, 
and  we're  iMring  It  in  terms  of  scan  that 
may  never  qeal. 

[Close-up  if  an  ABM  missile  exploding  out  of 
its  silo;  ABM  on  its  course;  lines  converge  on  a 
tracking  scrken;  when  they  meet,  the  word 
"Intercept"  U  illuminated;  technicians  in  con- 
trol room  watching  monitors.] 

(ABM  dot  kitting  another  dot  in  the  sky.] 
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Gerald  Ford:  It  was  part  of  our  military 
effort  to  have  not  only  an  offensive  capabil- 
ity, bat  a  succeasfol  defensive  capability  in 
our  then  cold  war  with  Russia.  It  was  mili- 
tarily-wise and  diplomatically  correct  to 
proceed  with  an  ABM  system. 

Ed  Muskie:  The  issue  is  similar  to  what  it 
Is  today  on  the  SDI,  our  Star  Wars  issue.  It's 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  it's  possible  to 
defend  against  nuclear  weapons. 

Ted  Kennedy:  It  was  a  time  when  new 
technology  could  be  labeled  security  and  de- 
fense and  it  would  pass  automatically.  To 
that  debate  John  Cooper  brought  that  very 
special  sense  of  study,  of  understanding;  he 
had  a  principal  role  in  that  debate  and  no 
question  changed  a  number  of  Senator's 
minds. 

[Stai  ofJSC  itudying  legislation.] 

Gerard  Smith:  Cooper  knew  this  was  a 
central  issue  of  the  age  and  I  think  he  de- 
cided to  get  himself  informed  and  become  a 
useful  legislator  on  the  subject.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  opposed  the  ABM  system  be- 
cause he  felt  it  would  ratchet  up  the  arms 
competition.  If  we  went  ahead  with  defenses, 
the  Soviets  would  react  by  increasing  their 
defensive  capabilities. 

[Footage  of  Nixon's  pyramid— i>art  of  the  one 
ABM  site  that  was  constructed  in  North  Dakota 
and  later  abandoned.] 

Narrator:  President  Nixon  wanted  the 
six-billion  dollar  ABM  system  deployed  to 
protect  our  offensive  missile  sites.  He  also 
wanted  to  use  the  ABM  as  a  bargaining  chip 
In  the  upcoming  strategic  arms  talks  with 
the  Soviets.  But  opposition  was  strong. 

WiLUAM  Miller:  For  the  first  time,  the 
most  distinguished  scientists  In  the  country, 
many  of  whom  had  actually  developed  nu- 
clear weapons,  turned  against  the  govern- 
ment and  said  a  weapons  system  should  not 
be  deployed. 

Richard  Schweikkr:  Once  again  John 
Sherman  Cooper's  leadership,  his  clearcut 
advocacy  of  a  position  gave  us  the  courage  In 
this  case  to  split  from  the  administration 
and  vote  against  the  ABM. 

[StUls  of  Cooper.] 

Narrator:  Cooper-Michigan  Senator  Phil- 
ip Hart  sponsored  several  amendments  to 
block  deployment  of  the  ABM  system,  but 
allowing  for  more  research  on  the  tech- 
nology. In  August  of  nlnteen  sixty-nine,  the 
Senate  spilt  evenly  on  one  Cooiwr-backed 
amendment.  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew 
broke  the  tie,  defeating  the  amendment 
fifty-one  to  fifty.  [Still  of  Senate  in  session: 
slow  zoom  in  to  Vicx  President  on  rostrum.] 

Muskie:  There  was  prolonged  debate  on  it. 
The  debate  had  the  effect  of  blocking  the  ac- 
tual development  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile 
defense. 

[Helsinki  meetinos  vith  Gerard  Smith  seated 
across  from  the  Head  Soviet  delegate.] 

Narrator:  Three  months  later,  U.S.  and 
Soviet  delegates  sat  together  in  Helsinki, 
Finland,  to  discuas  an  ABM  treaty.  Gerard 
Smith  was  the  chief  negotiator  for  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Gerard  Bum:  Senator  Cooper  is  quite  en- 
titled to  think  of  himself  as  one  of  the  main 
architects  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  He  was  con- 
stantly encouraging  us,  advising  us.  He  used 
to  come  over  to  the  negotiations  in  Helsinki 
and  Vienna,  he  worked  for  hours  with  us 
under  rather  uncomfortable  conditions,  and 
then  after  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  he  was 
the  prime  tactor  In  the  Senate  in  helping  it 
through  the  ratification  proceedings. 

[Film  of  Nixon  A  Brezhnev.] 

Narrator:  In  nineteen  seventy-two.  after 
twenty-five  years  of  building  up  their  nu- 
clear arsenals,  the  leaders  of  the  Super  Pow- 


ers met  in  Moscow  to  sign  the  historic  first 
treaties  limiting  nuclear  weapons.  The  first 
Item  of  agreement  was  the  ABM.  By  signing 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  SALT  I  strategic 
arms  limitation  treaty,  Nixon  and  Brezhnev 
agreed  to  outlaw  defensive  missile  systems. 
Each  side  would  be  allowed  to  build  an  ABM 
system  at  two  sites,  one  to  protect  an  offen- 
sive missile  position,  and  one  to  iHX)tect  the 
nation's  capital.  This  ABM  site  in  North  Da- 
kota was  the  only  one  built  in  the  U.S. 
Today  it  stands  abandoned,  a  six-bllllon-dol- 
lar  white  elephant,  bearing  mute  witness  to 
an  historic  arms  control  agreement. 

[Aerial  footage  of  ABM  site  in  N.D.] 

[StaUofJSC] 

Narrator:  John  Sherman  Cooper  left  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1972  after  serving 
just  over  twenty  years.  The  gentleman  f^m 
Kentucky  was  retiring,  but  his  retirement 
would  not  last  long. 

[Stills  of  JSC  uHth  Pres.  Ford:  and  with  the 
President  ond  Lorraine.] 

Narrator:  When  Gerald  Ford  assumed  the 
presidency,  he  offer«d  a  brand  new  job  to 
Cooper,  one  that  would  take  him  back  to  a 
familiar  place. 

Ford:  I  felt,  and  Secretary  Kissinger  con- 
curred, that  we  could  make  some  progress 
breaking  down  the  Iron  Curtain  if  we  would 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  East  Ger- 
man government.  It  was  not  a  government 
we  approved  of,  not  a  government  we  looked 
up  to,  but  the  East  German  government  does 
represent  a  powerful  factor  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope. With  that  point  of  view  in  mind  I  tried 
to  find  a  person  who  I  would  have  great  faith 
in,  who  would  conduct  U.S.  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  EsiBt  Germany  in  a  very  proper, 
very  firm  and  constructive  way,  and  John 
Sherman  Cooper  fitted  that  bill  perfectly. 

[Still  of  JSC  in  front  of  sign  on  new  embassy 
in  East  BerHn.] 

Brandon  Grove:  In  many  ways  he  was  the 
perfect  choice.  He  was  a  person  of  broad  ex- 
perience in  our  own  government,  a  man  of 
real  prestige.  He  had  been  county  judge,  a 
well-known  senator,  an  ambassador  before, 
he  was  also  a  student  of  history.  He  knew  the 
German  situation. 

[Film  of  Checkpoint  Charlie.] 

BRANDON  Grove:  I  can't  Imagine  a  more 
difficult  assignment.  This  was  the  other  Ger- 
many. We  had  not  been  there  in  a  diplomatic 
sense.  There  was  a  special  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  There  was  the  status  of  Berlin  It- 
self. 

[Architectural  Digest  color  stills:  interiors  of 
the  Coopers'  home  in  Georgetown.] 

Narrator:  After  two  years  In  East  Ger- 
many, the  Coopers  returned  to  their  George- 
town home  to  retire  once  again.  In  its  warm 
confines  they  continued  to  entertain.  They 
also  continued  to  be  active  in  politics. 

[Color  portrait  Of  Lorraine,  in  white  toith 
white  parasol,  leaning  over  the  balustrae  on  the 
back  porch  of  their  house.] 

A  partnership  of  30  years  came  to  an  end  in 
nineteen  eighty-five  when  Lorraine  Cooper 
died. 

Ford:  My  wife  Betty  and  I  have  known  the 
Coopers  for  many,  many  years  and  we  were 
deeply  saddened,  shocked  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Cooper's  wonderful  wife  Lorraine. 
They  were  a  superb  couple,  not  only  as  a 
family  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  as  a 
family  representing  the  United  States. 

[Footage  of  JSC  at  home,  with  visitors,  looking 
through  folders.] 

Narrator:  Since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
John  Sherman  Cooper  continues  to  lead  an 
active  life.  At  age  eighty-seven,  he  keeps  up 
with  the  news  by  reading,  and  by  receiving  a 


great  variety  of  fMends:  young  and  old.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat.  For  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  It  is  still  people  that  matter  most. 

Rev.  MUNDAT:  He  always  loved  people,  and 
by  loving  he  was  loved  himself. 

Brandon  Grove:  There  are  some  Ameri- 
cans wbo  are  bigger  than  the  place  that  th«y 
come  from.  There  are  some  Americans  who 
seem  to  be  able  to  embody  the  whole  of  oar 
country  and  what  we  stand  for,  and  to  be 
able  to  articulate  it. 

TED  Kennedy:  He  always  brought  Hght, 
rather  than  heat  to  a  problem — that  was  al- 
ways a  distinguishing  characteristic. 

Sen.  McCarthy:  I  always  thought  Cooper 
would  have  made  a  good  Repabllcaa  presi- 
dent, or  Republican  candidate  for  President. 
if  they  had  gotten  him  at  the  right  time — 
better  than  Eisenhower,  certainly  better 
than  Nixon. 

William  BIiller:  I  think  he  really  thought 
the  noblest  thing  a  statesman  can  do  Is  to  be 
a  peacemaker. 

[Dissolve  the  Cooper  statue  in  Somerset.] 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Ch&lr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  are  we  in 
morning  buBiness? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes,  we 
are. 


THE  KILLINO  SANDS  OF  IRAQ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  decade 
ago,  the  world  witnessed  the  killing 
fields  of  Cambodia.  Today's  headlines 
portray  the  grim  reality  of  the  killing 
sands  of  Iraq. 

All  of  us  have  been  appalled  by  the 
scenes  of  tragedy  among  the  Kurdish 
reAigees  in  the  north,  and  the  Sblite 
reftigees  in  the  south.  So  many  of  these 
helpless  people— women,  children,  the 
elderly — are  victims,  not  of  war  or  re- 
bellion, but  of  Saddam  Hussein's  gena- 
cldal  persecution  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents. 

As  a  humane  and  caring  people,  we 
Americans  join  all  civilized  people  in 
crjrlng  out  for  an  end  to  the  killing.  We 
join  with  other  nations,  and  people,  in 
providing  assistance  to  the  displaced 
and  endangered  hundreds  of  thousands 
now  crowding  Iraq's  northern  and 
southern  borders. 

I  conunend  the  President  for  his  deci- 
sion to  provide  Sll  million  in  emer- 
gency relief  for  this  massive  new  popu- 
lation of  reftigees.  In  particular,  the 
use  of  airdrops  is  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  this  true  emergency,  and 
sends  exactly  the  right  kind  of  visible 
message  of  our  concern. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
President  will  also  take  additional 
steps  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  ref- 
ugees. 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  believe  the 
President  has  made  the  right  decision 
in  resisting  the  urging  of  some  for  a 
unilateral  military  intervention  in  this 
complex  and  tragic  situation. 

Indeed,  it  is  ironic  that  some— who 
only  a  dozen  weeks  ago  refused  to  vote 
to  authorize  the  use  of  force  against 
Saddam's  naked  and  brutal  aggression 
against  a  neighboring  country,  arguing 
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paasloiuitely  aboat  the  daoflrers  of  in- 
TolvlDK  America  in  a  Qnagmire  of  Arab 
politics— flome  of  those  same  voices  are 
now  caUlng  on  President  Bush  to  eret 
the  United  States  directly  involved. 

I  hope,  and  believe,  the  President  will 
continue  to  resist  those  calls.  This 
time,  the  quagmire  is  real. 

The  struggle  of  the  Kurds  and  the 
Shiites  against  fUuldam  Hussein  did 
not  start  on  the  day  the  United  States 
launched  military  operations  against 
Iraa-  It  did  not  escalate  into  open  war- 
fsre  because  of  something  someone 
said,  but  because  the  defeat  of  Iraq's 
forces  in  the  gulf  war  gave  Saddam's 
enemies  reason  to  believe  he  was  ripe 
for  the  picking. 

Were  we  to  intervene  with  anything 
less  than  a  massive  use  of  our  forces— 
which  I  believe  no  one  advocates — the 
result  would  not  be  a  quick  and  easy 
victory,  but  a  growing  American  in- 
volvement in  an  unending  war  of  attri- 
tion: and  the  kind  of  chaos  inside  Iraq 
that  would  invite  the  intervention  of 
others,  such  as  Iran. 

Even  more  to  the  point,  as  one  astute 
observer  pointed  out  in  an  op-ed  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  likely  result  of 
an  American  intervention  would  be 
that,  and  I  quote,  "the  suffering  of  the 
Kurds  and  other  Iraqis  would  become 
even  more  tragic." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  that  op-ed,  by 
Prof.  Shibley  Telhami  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, be  printed  in  the  Rbcx>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  5.  isei] 

Stat  Oct  or  Iraq's  Civn.  War 

(By  Sblbley  Telbaml) 

Itbaca.  NT.— President  Bush  is  right  in  re- 
atMOag  jreMorM  to  commit  U.S.  forces  to  In- 
tarveiM  in  northern  Irmq.  The  Buffering  of  the 
Kurds  and  other  Irmqis  would  become  even 
more  tragic  If  American  troops  moved  In. 

Those  who  say  the  Kurds  were  misled  into 
iMllevliir  they  would  get  help  if  they  rebelled 
ifoore  this:  Intervention  would  mislead 
them  even  more,  because  the  U.S.  cannot 
shape  Iraq's  political  system.  U.S.  involve- 
ment would  only  excite  the  Kurds  enough  to 
make  the  flght  bloodier,  and  they  would  be 
let  down  later— their  lot  for  decades. 

Israel's  experience  in  Lebanon  is  relevant. 
Despite  military  superiority  and  poUtical  al- 
Uaaoss  with  some  Lebanese  factions  during 
the  occupation  In  1910.  Israel  could  not  re- 
shi^w  that  ooontry's  poUUcal  system.  Leb- 
anon's disintegration  has  pained  Israel,  be- 
eaass  gnerrlllas  bave  flourished  in  the  ab- 
sence ofoentral  authority. 

fraq's  military  Is  not  conducting  its  war 
against  the  Kurds  out  of  loyalty  to  Saddam 
HssialB.  Rather,  the  military's  fear  of  na- 
ttonal  dlstategratlon  has  rallied  it  behind 
him.  even  thoogh  It  must  have  serious  mls- 
glvlags  sbont  his  rule.  So  even  If  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  toppled  him,  the  consequence 
would  likely  be  prolonged  civil  war.  with 
tnglc  consequencee  for  Kurds  and  non- 
Kurds. 

If  the  Kurds'  military  prowess  is  enhanced, 
they  are  likely  to  have  to  contend  with  Tm- 
tare  opposition  from  Turkey  and  Iran,  which 
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fear  that  nationalism  will  spread  to  their 
large  Kurdish  communities.  Yes.  the  Kurds' 
right  to  self-determination  is  a  worthy 
cause.  But  does  the  U.S.  have  the  power  and 
desire  to  confront  Turkey  and  Iran? 

Unilateral  U.S.  action  would  undermine 
the  coalition  President  Bush  achieved  in  the 
U.N.  and  go  far  beyond  the  U.N.  mandate  to 
liberate  Kuwait.  Article  2  of  the  Charter  is 
clear  sibout  nonintervention  "In  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  state."  Coalition  members 
like  Egypt  oppose  U.S.  military  action  in 
Iraq.      | 

If  the  U.S.  can  intervene  unilaterally  in 
the  affairs  of  a  country  on  moral  grounds, 
will  it  accept  such  a  move  by  other  nations 
that  cite  such  considerations— for  example, 
Iranian  Intervention  on  behalf  of  Iraqi  Shi- 
ites? If  tiot  the  U.N..  who  sets  the  standards? 

Though  some  Americans  may  see  a  moral 
duty  to  i  the  Iraqi  i>eople  to  act,  others,  espe- 
cially 1$  the  Middle  East,  are  not  likely  to 
see  Anlerlcan  behavior  in  that  light.  We 
must  not  mistake  the  region's  current  quiet 
to  mean  the  anti-American  tide  has  crested; 
as  in  Che  Suez  crisis,  the  gravest  con- 
sequences usually  lag  behind  events. 

The  debate  over  the  U.S.  obligations  to  the 
Kurds  1|BS  pointed  up  a  moral  quandary:  No 
one  shduld  watch  bloodshed  like  that  in 
northert  Iraq  without  considering  options  to 
stop  it.  U.S.  military  action,  which  is  not 
the  right  choice,  would  poee  even  more  trou- 
bling moral  problems. 

There;  are  alternatives.  We  can  continue  to 
use  thei  U.N.  to  affect  Iraqi  behavior,  as  it 
did  thisi  week  in  setting  punishing  cease-fire 
conditions.  The  unprecedented  resolutions 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  world  coopera- 
tion. The  U.S.  must  also  take  a  lead  in  guar- 
anteeing that  humanitarian  aid  reaches  all 
suffering  Iraqis,  including  refVigees— under 
U.N.  supervision.  In  the  end,  we  must  recog- 
nise that  there  are  limits  to  what  the  U.S. 
can  do.,  even  as  its  power  stands  without 
equal  ii^  the  world  today. 

Mr.  bOLE.  But.  Mr.  President,  not 
intervflning  does  not  mean  not  caring. 
We  do  care,  and  we  care  deeply.  Our 
caring  Is  manifest  in  the  steps  the 
President  has  taken  and  the  efforts  of 
so  many  private  groups  and  citizens  to 
offer  aid  for  the  needy. 

Nor  jdoes  it  mean  we  do  nothing. 
There  are  steps  we  are  taking  and 
should  take.  As  we  all  know.  Secretary 
Baker  Is  in  the  region  now.  exploring 
with  It'aq's  neighbors  what  steps  are 
appropHate  and  realistic,  and  meeting 
with  ^e  Kurdish  reAigees. 

The  United  Nations  has  already 
passed  one  resolution,  strongly  con- 
demning Saddam's  latest  outrage.  The 
weight  of  nearly  unanimous  inter- 
nationsJ  opinion,  and  the  pressure  of 
tough  economic  sanctions,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  brought  to  bear  on  Iraq. 
And  certainly.  In  my  view,  if  we  cannot 
get  same  satisfaction  fl:om  Saddam 
Husseih  I  see  no  rush  to  lift  the  sanc- 
tions. 

We  stiould  also  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  British  proposal  to  estab- 
lish refugee  sanctuary  zones,  under 
U.N.  auspices,  within  Iraq. 

Meanwhile,  as  long  as  the  refugees 
remain  in  jeopardy  of  Saddam's  butch- 
ery, we  should  strongly  urge  Turkey 
and  Ir|ui  to  provide  them  temporary 
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safehaven;  and  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  make  sure  that  the  International 
communitjr  helps  affected  nations  bear 
the  burdei^  of  these  large  refugee  popu- 
lations. 

Mr.  President,  we  won  a  great  vic- 
tory in  the  grulf  war.  But  the  tragedy 
that  has  unfolded  in  Iraq  is  a  poignant 
reminder  (hat  the  challenge  of  estab- 
lishing i>ekce.  stability,  and  security 
for  the  pepple  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Persian  Oulf.  is  still  very  real. 

All  Am^cans  joined  in  our  success- 
ful effort  (in  the  gulf  wai^-the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  above  all  the 
people.      I 

Let  us  find  that  same  unity  of  pur- 
pose, and  Aetermination,  as  we  seek  to 
achieve.  aCd  to  secure,  a  broader  and 
more  lastipg  peace. 

I  thank  I  the  Chair,  and  I  3rield  the 
floor  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorvun.     , 

The  PEESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


,  it  is  I 


COMA^ENDATION  FOR  BOYS 
HARBOpi  AND  ANTHONY  DUKE 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
before  the  Senate  today  to  commend  a 
remarkable  organization,  the  Boys 
Harbor,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City.  Boys 
Harbor,  w|iich  will  celebrate  its  54th 
anniversaiy  next  week,  is  an  outstand- 
ing exam];:ae  of  a  private  initiative  to 
help  young  people  who  are  in  danger  of 
falling  tlU'ough  society's  safety  net. 
Boys  Harbor  offers  educational  help, 
athletic  programs,  counseling,  and 
mentoringj  to  disadvantaged  youth, 
providing  la  safe  and  caring  environ- 
ment for  I  hundreds  of  poor  children. 
Boys  Harbor  also  has  a  summer  camp 
where  each  year  800  inner  city  kids  are 
given  the  i  opportunity  to  swim,  hike, 
camp,  and!  participate  in  other  healthy 
activities  which  are  unavailable  to 
them  in  thjeir  urban  environments. 

During  Its  six  decades  of  service. 
Boys  Harbor  has  reached  over  30.000 
inner-city  I  children,  giving  them  the 
help  and  encouragement  they  so  des- 
perately cieed  to  rise  above  their  dis- 
advantaged backgroimd.  Over  time,  the 
organizatlpn  has  grown  to  meet  the  in- 
creasingly complex  problems  facing 
urban  youth.  Boys  Harbor  now  has  pro- 
grams to  respond  to  homelessness.  pa- 
rental abafidonment.  AIDS,  drugs,  and 
teenage  pf^gnancy.  For  the  past  25 
years,  the  iorganization  has  also  been  a 
safe  harboi*  for  disadvantaged  girls. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  praise  the 
work  of  Boys  Harbor  adequately  with- 
out mentibnlng  Anthony  Drexel  Duke, 
organ  zation's  founder  and  chair- 
Boy^  Harbor  is  only  one  example 
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of  the  many  ways  in  which  Tony  Duke 
has  given  generously  of  both  his  time 
and  money  in  support  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Boys 
Harbor  on  Its  54th  anniversary.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  commend- 
ing this  inspirational  organization. 


AL  DBANDRADE,  25  YEARS  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
FALX.S  TEACHERS'  UNION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
recognition  of  an  outstanding  Rhode 
Islander,  one  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  service  to  his  State  and 
conmiunity. 

This  year,  Mr.  Al  DeAndrade  cele- 
brates his  25th  year  as  president  of  the 
Central  Falls  Teacher's  Union,  Local 
1567  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  in  Central  Falls,  RI.  His 
term  in  office  has  been  marked  by  un- 
paralleled success  in  teacher/adminis- 
tration relations.  He  has  guided 
Central  Falls  teachers  through  a  re- 
markable quarter  century  of  labor 
peace  during  which  he  negotiated  all 
contracts,  had  good,  productive  work- 
ing relationships  with  a  number  of 
school  superintendents  and  fostered  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  a  positive 
working  atmosphere  throughout  the 
entire  school  system. 

Mr.  DeAndrade's  success  is  directly 
attributable  to  his  diligence,  persever- 
ance, and  tenacity.  His  work  ethic  is 
admirable  and  his  attention  to  detail 
noteworthy.  He  has  tirelessly  labored 
to  resolve  grievances  at  their  lowest 
level,  recognizing  that  a  union  is  peo- 
ple, each  member  of  which  having  their 
own  needs  and  perspectives.  It  is  no 
Bunnrise,  therefore.  that  Mr. 
DeAndrade's  skill  and  dedication  have 
made  him  something  of  a  legend  in  the 
Blackstone  Valley  conununity. 

It  is  with  admiration  and  pleasure 
that  I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
DeAndrade  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  service  as  iH*esident  of  the  Central 
Falls  Teachers'  Union.  Through  selfless 
service,  he  has  earned  the  respect  of  his 
community  and  State,  and  I  wish  him 
all  the  success  and  blessings  he  so  rich- 
ly deserves. 


TENNESSEE  VOLUNTEERS  WIN 
WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  BASKET- 
BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  rise  today  to  congratulate  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  Women's  Basket- 
ball Team  for  wiiming  the  1991  Wom- 
en's National  Basketball  Championship 
in  a  heart-stopping  victory.  In  a  thrill- 
ing overtime  win  that  kept  fans  on  the 
edge  of  their  seats,  the  Lady  Volun- 
teers defeated  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Cavaliers  70  to  67. 

If  there's  a  ring  of  familiarity  in  my 
remarks,  there's  good  reason  for  it.  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  congratulating 


the  Lady  Vols  on  well-earned  national 
titles  two  other  times  in  the  last  6 
years.  Teimessee  has  played  in  the 
Final  Four  of  the  NCAA  Women's  Bas- 
ketball tournament  seven  times  in  the 
last  10  years  and  is  the  only  team  to 
capture  three  national  titles  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  tournament. 

This  was  no  easy  victory.  The  Cava- 
liers provided  a  tough  challenge  for  our 
Lady  Vols,  but  determination,  con- 
centration, and  good  preparation  all 
contributed  to  success  in  this  cham- 
pionship and  throughout  the  season. 
Big  Orange  fans  can  be  very  proud  of 
our  record  of  having  the  first  women's 
team  to  win  three  national  champion- 
ships. 

The  team  features  some  of  the  col- 
lege sports'  finest  athletes.  They  are  a 
strong,  tenacious  team  guided  by  the 
steadfast — dare  I  say  legendary — lead- 
ership of  Coach  Pat  Summltt.  While 
the  hallmark  of  Coach  Summitt's  17- 
year  tenure  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee may  be  her  victorious  seasons, 
she  is  also  widely  noted  for  the  genuine 
concern  and  the  active  role  she  plays  in 
the  education  of  the  team.  Every 
woman  who  has  played  her  4-year  col- 
lege basketball  career  at  UT  under 
Coach  Summltt  has  graduated.  This  is 
an  admirable  record  for  any  school  in 
any  field.  As  this  year's  college  basket- 
ball seasons  ends,  more  and  more  ath- 
letic departments  are  examining  their 
programs  and  the  concept  of  the  stu- 
dent athlete.  Coach  Summitt's  Lady 
Vols  are  a  shining  star  amidst  the  un- 
certainty and  doubts. 

Not  only  are  quality,  speed  and  team 
spirit  traditions  embodied  in  all  Lady 
Vol  teams,  but  these  qualities  have, 
over  time,  begun  to  define  the  team. 
When  the  torch  of  excellence  was 
passed  on  to  this  year's  team  members, 
they  accepted  It  boldly.  The  picture  of 
Dena  Head  standing  at  the  free  throw 
line,  7  short  seconds  and  two  points 
firom  victory,  will  be  Imprinted  in  Vol- 
unteers' memories  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  entire  team  worked  hard  to 
convert  scoring  opportunities  into 
points  on  the  scoreboard.  Combined 
with  their  40  minutes  of  intense  pres- 
sure defense,  the  NCAA  title  is  a  well- 
deserved  accomplishment. 

Jody  Adams,  Nikkl  CaldweU.  KeUi 
Casteel.  Daedra  Charles.  Regtna  Clark, 
Peggy  Evans,  Lisa  Harrison.  Debbie 
Hawhee,  Dena  Head,  Marlene  Jeter, 
Nikkl  McCray,  and  Tamara  Carver- 
each  of  you  is  an  excellent  athlete.  To- 
gether you  have  formed  a  team  that 
overflows  with  heart  and  determina- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  team  members, 
the  members  of  the  coaching  and  sup- 
port staff  deserve  much  recognition 
and  congratulations  for  this  fantastic 
victory  and  a  record-breaking  season. 

Tennesseans.  and  especially  Knox- 
ville  residents,  celebrate  this  cham- 
pionship with  you.  wish  this  year's  sen- 
iors best  wishes  for  what  we  know  will 
be  bright  futures,  and  wait  with  great 


expectations  for  next  season's  Lady 
Volunteers  to  take  the  court.         i 
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TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,215th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  fi-om  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser]. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


I 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  take  a  moment  or  two  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  here  to  address  some  of  the 
points  that  were  made  Just  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee.  Sen- 
ator DOMENICI. 

I  say  that  because  I  want  there  to  be 
no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  any 
of  our  colleagues  about  what  has  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Social  Security  in  the  budget  enforce- 
ment law  which  was  passed  just  last 
year. 

First^-*nd  I  think  this  is  very  impor- 
tant—we are  not  dealing  here  with  an 
error  that  occurred  in  drafting.  We  are 
not  dealing  here  with  something  that 
inadvertently  got  into  the  draft  and 
was  later  made  law  by  the  operation  of 
this  body  and  our  companion  body  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  And 
certainly  we  are  not  dealing  with  some 
provision  that  was  slipped  into  the  bill 
in  the  11th  hour,  before  the  final  pas- 
sage. 

No.  The  language  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  that  will  allow  consider- 
ation of  the  concept  advanced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  that  would  allow  a 
payroll  tax  cut.  was  put  into  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  quite  intentionally,  at 
my  direct  request.  It  was  cleared  with 
staff  on  both  sides,  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  side.  As  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  it  was  understood  that  it 
was  there  specifically  to  allow  this 
body  to  engage  in  an  unprejudiced  de- 
bate about  the  proposal  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  wished 
to  advance,  a  debate  that  would  not  be 
distorted  by  procedural  impediment. 

We  bad  been  discussing  it  privately. 
It  had  been  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  media.  Many  speeches  had  been 
made  about  it.  I  am  talking  specifi- 
cally about  Senator  Motnihan's  pro- 
posal, made,  as  I  recall,  for  the  first 
time  in  January  1990— that  is  when  it 
surfaced,  to  my  knowledge — that  we 
should  consider  a  payroll  tax  cut  for 
the  Social  Security  tax  and  move  in 
the  direction  of  putting  Social  Secu- 
rity on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  topic,  an 
important  matter,  and  that  this  body 
deserves  that  there  be  a  fair  and  unbi- 
ased debate  on  the  Moynihan  proposal. 
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Frankly,  there  are  too  nuiny  Senators 
In  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  are  supporters  of  the  Moynihan 
proposal  to  Just  simply  sweep  It  under 
the  rug.  There  continues  to  be,  in  my 
Judgment,  substantial  validity  to  the 
argrument  that  has  been  eloquently 
made  by  the  Senator  trom  New  York 
and  others  that  the  Social  Security 
surplus  is  being  used  improperly  to 
tand  the  general  functions  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  and  not  being  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Social  Security 
tax  is  collected  and  not  being  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  was  conceived. 

The  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country,  I  think,  deserve  a  fair  and  un- 
biased inquiry  into  the  issue  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  excessively  taxed 
by  way  of  the  payroll  tax  during  the 
decade  of  the  1960'8  and  continuing  into 
the  decade  of  the  1990's.  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  and  the  deepest  respect 
for  my  fMend  from  New  Mexico,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

And  I  certainly  share  his  concern 
about  protecting  Social  Security.  I 
share  his  concern  about  ensxiring  the 
stability  of  the  trust  fund.  I  share  his 
view  that  we  must  keep  absolute  and 
unwavering  faith  with  the  citizens  and 
the  Social  Security  beneficiaries  of 
this  country. 

Really,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
issue  that  we  are  discussing  here 
today. 

Let  me  say  with  regard  to  Senator 
MOTNiHAN's  tax  cut  proposal,  I  think  it 
has  much  to  recommend.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  argument  can  be  made  that 
perhaps  this  is  not  the  way  to  go.  And 
I  have  told  my  distinguished  friend 
flrom  New  York  that  I  have  not  fUlly 
decided  at  this  Juncture  on  which  side 
I  Call,  but  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
not  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  pro- 
posal that  Senator  Moynihan  advances 
seeks  to  weaken  Social  Security.  No 
one  who  supports  the  Moynihan  pro- 
posal wants  to  weaken  Social  Security. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
cern that  drives  the  Moynihan  proposal 
and  attracts  so  many  supporters  is  an 
Intention  to  protect  Social  Security,  to 
protect  it  from  the  misuse  it  has  been 
pat  to  in  recent  years. 

We  can  and  should  have  a  lengthy 
dlacoaalon  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  put- 
ting Social  Security  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  That  debate  may  well  occur 
when  Senator  Moynihan  attempts  to 
address  his  proposal  during  consider- 
ation of  this  year's  budget  resolution.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  proposes  to  do. 
He  can  answer  that  question  for  us  at 
Kune  point  in  the  fbture. 

We  are  talking  now  about  how  a  pro- 
▼laion  was  made  for  that  debate  to 
occor  if  the  distinguished  Senator  firom 


New  Tork,  or  others  in  this  Chamber, 
wish  1  sr  the  debate  to  occur. 

My  Mend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  !4ew  Mexico,  and  he  is  a  distin- 
guished Senator,  has  suggested  that  we 
corre<^  the  so-called  error  that  made  a 
provl^on  for  such  a  debate  to  occur. 
Let  me  simply  respond  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  there  is  really  no  error 
invol^d  here.  I  put  the  language  in,  or 
at  lei  St  Instructed  my  staff  to  con- 
struct language  for  the  specific  purjwse 
that  ve  could  have  a  debate  in  this 
body  I  f  Senators  chose  to  have  that  de- 
bate. My  intention  for  making  room 
for  de  Mite  on  the  Moynihan  proposal,  I 
hasten  to  add,  was  not  colored  by  my 
suppc^t  or  lack  of  support  for  a  tax  cut 
for  Social  Security  taxes.  It  was  shaped 
by  my  simple  desire  to  give  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  a  debate  that  I  think  is  of  sub- 
stantibil  importance  and  one  certainly 
that  i^  of  genuine  seriousness. 

Let  I  me  Just  discuss  for  a  moment 
how  ^e  got  where  we  are.  The  budget 
agreefient,  as  enacted  last  year,  finally 
remotes  Social  Security  from  all  defi- 
cit calculations.  That  was  overwhelm- 
ingly jthe  wish  of  this  body.  A  ntunber 
of  Sclnators  have  worked  for  numy 
years  to  arrive  at  this  outcome,  and  it 
was  flkially  achieved  in  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act.  The  key  objective  was 
to  remove  Social  Security  trom  any 
considerations  regarding  the  Federal 
deficit.  Social  Security's  overall  situa- 
tion Would  be  considered  separately 
firom  the  Federal  deficit.  That  was  the 
overwpelming  wish  of  this  body. 

To  implement  this  result,  the  budget 
resoliltlon  changed.  Previously,  the 
Oramin-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  had  a 
promlpent  place  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion atid  Social  Security  surpluses  were 
used,  it  was  alleged,  and  I  think  alleged 
correctly,  to  mask  the  true  size  of  this 
deficit.  Under  the  new  law  that  this 
body  passed.  Social  Security  was  re- 
moved flrom  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  .deficit.  Social  Security's  totals 
were  x>  be  approved  separately  by  the 
full  S  inate  in  a  budget  resolution. 

Let  us  Just  suppose  that  Senator 
Moyn  HAN  should  choose  to  advance  his 
propoial.  Any  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion must  pass  through  all  the  normal 
safeguards  for  enactment  of  any  new 
law.  The  Moynihan  proposal,  should  it 
be  advanced,  could  be  filibustered  here 
on  the  floor  when  it  is  being  debated.  It 
would  take  60  votes  to  shut  off  debate, 
as  w4  all  know.  If  the  60  votes  were 
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President  can  veto  the  legislation  and 
that  vetc  would  be  siistained  unless 
two-third  >  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  vc  te  to  override  the  veto. 

All  of  these  legislative  safeguards  re- 
main in  place.  As  I  indicated  earlier 
during  debate  on  the  budget  resolution, 
the  full  Senate  will  decide  on  the  totals 
available  for  Social  Security.  They  will 
decide  thjs,  Independent  of  its  effect  on 
the  Federal  deficit.  It  is  out  of  order 
for  the  $udget  Committee  to  report 
out  any  (^umges  to  the  Social  Security 
totals  thit  would  lower  its  surpluses. 
Any  such  changes  in  the  totals  can 
only  be  made  after  fUll  consideration 
by  the  tvill  Senate,  not  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  In  my  view,  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  Such  changes  of  such  far 
reaching  ramifications  should  be  made 
only  with  the  full  approval  of  the  full 
Senate.    I 

I  intended  this  treatment  of  Social 
Security  In  the  budget  resolution  for  a 
very  paracular  reason:  It  allows  for  a 
fair  debafe  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Sen- 
ator MOY^OHAN's  proposal  to  put  Social 
Security  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Sen- 
ator MoYKiHAN  feels,  and  he  can  make 
a  very  eltquent  and  persuasive  case  in 
this  regaM,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
remove  Social  Security  from  the  cal- 
culation Of  the  deficit;  that  this  really 
does  no  g^od.  I  do  not  need  to  speak  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  fi-om  New 
York,  but  as  I  understand  it,  he  be- 
lieves that  in  order  to  prevent  Social 
Security  surpluses  from  being  used  to 
finance  deficits  in  the  rest  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  we  must  eliminate  the  So- 
cial Seciirlty  surpluses.  In  particular, 
many  adherents  to  the  Moynihan  con- 
cept state  that  the  Social  Security 
pasrroU  tfix  should  not  be  used  to  fi- 
nance mere  and  more  of  the  Federal 
Govemmf  nt's  budget. 

I  think  these  new  budget  procedures 
allow  for  fair  debate  on  Senator  MOY- 
NiHAN's  proposal  should  he  choose  to 
advance  It.  His  proposal  would  have  to 
survive  uxe  normal  safegruards  against 
adoption  [of  any  new  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  ^he  proposal  does  not  face  any 
new  procedural  safe  hurdles  fi:om  the 
budget  enforcement  procedures. 

Frankly,  that  is  precisely  the  way  I 
intended  for  It  to  work. 

The  automatic  adoption  of  these  new 
budget  procedures  was  not  done  in 
some  smdke-fiUed  room  or  not  done  in 
any  secret  manner,  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  .even  wishes  to  imply  that. 


achieved  and  debate  was  shut  off  and    The  full  Senate  passed  these  provisions 


)r  Moynihan  then  prevailed  and 
this  House,  it  would  have  to 
pass  t^e  House  of  Representatives. 

Lett  us  say  that  it  passed  both 
Hous4s,  then  the  conference  report 
that  came  back  would,  again,  be  sub- 
ject to  a  filibuster  on  the  Senate  floor. 

If  the  legislation  had  so  much  to  rec- 
ommend that  we  then  overcame  the  fil- 
ibuster on  the  conference  report,  and 
the  o  inference  report  was  adopted  and 
was  lent  to  the  President,  then  the 


on  October  18,  1990,  and  they  appeared 
in  the  ^noressional  Record  as  a 
matter  of  fact  on  page  S  15989.  The  con- 
ference report,  which  included  these 
same  provisions,  was  not  passed  by  the 
Senate  until  8  days  later,  and  during 
this  period  these  provisions  were  a 
matter  at  public  record.  And  I  know 
the  majority  staff  spent  numy  hours  in 
the  Budget  Committee  offices  going 
over  pag^  after  page  after  page,  reading 
and  rereading  so  that  they  would  know 
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and  could  advise  me  what  was  precisely 
in  the  act  and  what  was  not,  and  if  it 
was  as  we  had  perceived  It  should  be, 
and  if  it  was  as  we  had  represented  to 
some  of  our  colleagues  here  on  the 
floor  and  privately  that  it  was  as  we 
had  represented. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  discussion  on  this  im- 
portant issue,  and  as  far  as  1  am  con- 
cerned I  do  hope  that  this  will  set  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
with  a  sense  of  deep  personal  gratitude 
to  the  able  and  learned  Senator  trom 
Tennessee,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Conunlttee,  for  his  statement.  He  has 
not.  to  use  his  characteristically  self- 
efCaclng  phrase,  helped  to  clarify  this 
matter:  he  has  settled  this  matter.  We 
have  heard  the  definitive  statement  on 
the  subject.  And  may  I  say  that  it  Is 
entirely  in  my  understanding  that  this 
Is  what  the  Senator  intended  to  do  in 
last  year's  statute  and  what  he  did  do, 
as  he  Just  stated. 

I  recall,  Mr.  President,  the  afternoon 
In  October  when  I  moved  to  bring  up 
this  matter  of  reducing  the  Social  Se- 
curity payroll  taxes.  A  budget  point  of 
order  was  raised  against  consideration 
of  the  bill,  and  60  votes  were  needed  to 
waive  it.  This  would  have  been  at  odds 
with  the  agreement  on  the  budget  eum- 
mlt,  as  it  had  been  termed,  which  was 
reached  by  House,  Senate,  and  adminis- 
tration conferees  after  long  sessions  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Participants, 
principally,  of  course,  the  Budget 
chairman,  were  bound  by  the  agree- 
ment they  had  reached,  and  so  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Tennessee,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  f^om  Maine, 
voted  not  to  waive  the  budget  point  of 
order. 

We  got  a  majority.  54  votes,  but  it 
was  not  the  supermajority  needed,  and 
that  matter  was  concluded  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  Senator  ftx)m  Tennessee  rose 
and  said  at  some  length  that  we  will 
return  to  this  issue,  and  that  he  ftilly 
expected  it  would  be  brought  up  in  this 
Congress.  And  as  he  has  made  clear, 
and  as'  the  statute  provides,  it  will  be 
brought  up  under  the  normal  rule  we 
have  of  the  majority's  deciding,  save  in 
a  situation  of  vetoes  and  other  such 
events. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  Just  a  very  brief 
word  on  the  substance.  I  have  to  say  to 
you  I  am  baffled  that  a  jiroposal  to  pre- 
vent our  debating  this  and  deciding  it 
under  majority  rule  is  being  described 
as  a  bill  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds.  Meaning 
no  disrespect  to  my  good  fMend.  the 
author  of  the  measure,  it  is  exactly  the 
integrity  of  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  that  is  at  issue.  The  ftinds  are 
being  debauched:  they  are  being  looted, 
sir.  Every  nickel  In  that  trust  ftmd  has 
someone's  name  on  it:  FrankUn  Roo- 
sevelt saw  to  that.  Tour  name,  sir:  my 
name.  Those  are  pension  ftmds.  and 


they  are  being  used  for  purposes  never 
conceived. 

On  this  day  we  have,  many  of  us.  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  about  our 
dear  fMend  John  Hbinz  firom  Penn- 
sylvania whose  funeral  we  will  be  at- 
tending tomorrow.  I  served  15  years 
with  him  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  Social  Se- 
curity, and  he  had  a  great  heart  and  a 
wonderftil  sense  of  humor  touched  with 
integrity. 

I  remember,  last  January  when  I  first 
made  the  proposal.  Senator  Heinz  and  I 
were  on  television  being  interviewed  on 
the  "Today  Show."  Asked  whether  he 
thought  what  was  going  on  was,  to  use 
the  term  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
Chronicle,  thievery.  Senator  Hkinz,  in 
that  wonderful  way  he  had,  said,  "Cer- 
tainly not.  It's  not  thievery,  it's  em- 
bezzlement." Embezzlement,  sir,  is 
what  he  said  is  going  on. 

I  will  just  leave  that  matter  of  Integ- 
rity there.  But  there  is  an  issue  of  eth- 
ics In  Government  here.  Thou  shalt  not 
purloin  pension  funds,  and  not  just  a 
little  bit.  $1.5  billion  a  week  now.  ris- 
ing to  S3  billion  a  week  at  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

The  National  Economic  Commission, 
appointed  in  1988,  reported  to  President 
Bush  on  March  1,  1989  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. Both  majority  and  minority  said 
that  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
should  be  saved,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  do  so  was  to  return  to  a  current  bal- 
anced operating  budget.  Then  the  trust 
fUnds  could  be  used  to  buy  down  the 
privately  held  public  debt,  and  increase 
savings. 

In  our  Democratic  report  we  said, 
please,  if  this  is  not  done,  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
allow  pension  fund  contributions  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  $4  trillion 
debt.  That  is  the  largest  transfer  of 
wealth  firom  labor  to  capital  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic.  And  this  is  not 
just  a  question  of  working  men  and 
women.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
strongly  supports  this  measure.  The 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  strongly  supports  this  meas- 
ure. 

This  is  a  payroll  wage  cost.  The 
amounts  Involved  are  very  simple.  It 
go  back  to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  the 
average  couple  would  receive  S2.400  in 
cash  over  the  next  5  years  plus,  almost 
certainly,  an  increase  in  pay  because 
reductions  in  wage  costs  typically  are 
divided  between  employer  and  employ- 
ees. That  has  been  our  experience. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  increase  the 
present  contribution  rate  until  the 
year  2015-25  years  trom  now.  That  is 
when  our  demography  will  have 
changed. 

There  it  is.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
good  faith,  of  trustworthy  use  of  trust 
funds. 

Sir.  they  are  called  trust  funds,  and 
this  issue  arose  in  the  1935  consider- 
ation and  later  in  1939.  and  again  in 


1940.  Some  of  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
visers said,  "Tou  do  not  really  need 
these  individual  accounts.  It  is  a  lot  of 
bookkeeping."  They  were  kept  by  pen 
and  ink  in  those  dajrs.  It  is  effraliless 
now,  but  not  then. 

"What  do  you  say  we  take  in  the 
money  and  pay  out  the  benefits  people 
are  entitled  to  when  the  time  comes." 
President  Roosevelt  said,  "No,  no.  you 
don't.  I  do  not  want  any  jwliticians 
fooling  around  with  that  money.  As 
long  as  every  dollar  is  in  someone's  ac- 
count, it  will  be  safe.  The  Integrity  of 
the  trust  funds  will  be  preserved." 

Has  our  Integrity  changed  so  that  we 
define  the  present  iractice  as  being  one 
that  could  be  characterized  as  possess- 
ing Integrity?  It  does  not.  These  are 
trust  fimds.  Mr.  President.  These  be- 
long to  the  workers  in  whose  names 
they  are  deposited— the  132  million  peo- 
ple who  are  contributors. 

I  say  to  my  friend  firom  Tennessee 
what  he  knows  and  what  he  has  spoke 
about  so  often.  We  do  not  Just  have  an 
issue  of  ethics  in  Government  here. 
The  plain  fact  is.  sir.  that  the  average 
weekly  earnings  for  Americans  today 
are  lower  than  they  were  the  week 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  left  the  Presi- 
dency. That  is  30  years  with  no  in- 
crease in  average  weekly  earnings. 
Earnings  would  be  slightly  higher 
today  if  we  were  not  taking  out  this 
extra  Social  Security  contribution  and 
using  it  for  non-Social  Security  pur- 
poses. ^ 

I  thank  the  Senator  fi*om  Tennessee 
not  just  for  his  clarifying  statement, 
but  for  his  defining  statement.  We  have 
had  the  definitive  statement  with  i«- 
si)ect  to  the  origins  of  and  provisions  in 
the  iMresent  law  and.  if  I  may  say.  it  is 
my  intention  to  proceed  in  the  normal 
course  of  our  business  when  the  budget 
resolution  comes  before  the  Senate.  I 
thank  my  friend. 

I  tun  sorry  to  be  in  disagreement 
with  my  good  friend  trom  New  Mexico, 
but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  agree 
with  everybody  in  this  body. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  here  when  this  discussion  started, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  spend  a  long 
time  tonight  refuting  the  substance  of 
the  pay-as-you-go  versus  the  trust  fund 
concept  for  Social  Security.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  my  good  friend  trom  New 
York  is  very  hopeful  tonight,  in  fact 
wishful,  that  based  on  what  Senator 
Sasser  trom  Tennessee  said  on  the 
fioor,  this  issue  has  been  defined.  I 
guess,  at  one  time,  my  friend  firom  New 
York  said  it  is  dispositive.  I  suggest  to 
him  that  we  will  find  out  about  its 
dlspositiveness  in  the  weeks  to  come 
because  it  is  far  trom  dispositive  as  far 
as  the  Senator  trom  New  Mexico  Is  con- 
cerned. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Conmiittee,  that  I  am  de- 
lighted he  has  come  to  the  floor  and 
said  that  he  directed  that  this  change 
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take  place.  I  am  grlad  he  did  not  suer- 
grest  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
was  consulted  about  the  change. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  summit.  I  was 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Far  be  it  for  him  to  say  I  was 
consulted.  I  wonder  if  Senator  Dole 
was  consulted  about  this  dispositive- 
ness.  I  wonder  if  Richard  Darman  or 
Governor  Sununu  or  even  Senator 
Packwood,  who  favors  the  Moynihan 
aitfiroach.  were  consulted.  But  that  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  budget  summit  and  the 
reconciliation  bill? 

Frankly,  I  did  not  choose  to  accuse 
anyone,  because  it  does  not  make  any 
difference.  The  Senate  has  to  decide 
whether  or  not,  when  it  took  Social  Se- 
curity off  budget,  to  protect  it,  which 
my  firiend  ftam  New  York  contends  we 
were  not  doing  when  it  was  part  of  the 
overall  budget  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  to  my  firiend  who  occu- 
pies the  chair,  what  we  have  Just  ac- 
complished for  Social  Security  is  very 
simple,  and  you  tell  me  whether  or  not 
it  permits  raiding  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund.  We  took  it  o^  budget  and 
then  wrote  in  nice,  beautiful  oratory 
words,  unless  we  put  substantive  law 
behind  it  saying  we  really  want  to 
maintain  the  surpluses  as  currently  de- 
fined and  the  actuarials  as  currently 
defined.  We  wrote  all  those  In  and  then, 
interestingly  enough,  we  said  it  will 
take  60  voters,  a  supermajorlty  to 
change  that  unless,  imagine  this,  you 
change  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment.  That  is  what  we 
did,  because  we  put  in  two  words, 
somebody  did  at  some  point,  in  a  bill 
with  hundreds  of  pages,  two  words,  "as 
reported."  So  that  a  budget  resolution, 
as  reported,  needed  60  votes  to  change 
the  actuarials  on  Social  Security. 
Imagine  that,  a  committee  with  juris- 
diction considering  that  it  takes  60 
votes.  So  we  can  make  sure  that  some- 
body got  a  vote  on  their  measure,  it 
only  took  51  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  where  the  mistake  is  made,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  we  did  not  Just  ac- 
conomodate  the  Mojmlhan  bill  with  50 
votes,  with  a  simple  majority.  We  ac- 
commodated by  this  amendment  any 
amendment  by  the  Wasrs  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  Finance  Committee 
to  spend  Social  Security,  literally,  for 
any  program  they  desire,  so  long  as 
they  have  amended  the  budget  resolu- 
tion with  a  simple  noajority  to  change 
the  actuarial  relevancy  to  allow  for  ad- 
ditional room  to  spend.  Forget  about 
the  taxes  that  we  are  talking  about 
cutting.  This  amendment  that  I  am, 
trying  to  change,  this  "as  reported." 
which  was  pat  in  there,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  PICA  taxes.  It  says  you  change 
the  actuarials  with  51  votes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee of  Jurisdiction  can  do  whatever 
It  wants  with  SI  votes,  as  long  as  It  fits 
within  that  newly  defined  amount  of 
money. 


My  fMend  firom  New  York  says  the 
buslnsss  community  wants  it.  Of 
cours »,  it  is  a  tax  cut.  We  all  like  that. 
The  iiARP  does  not  like  it.  They  are 
not  yi  !t,  in  the  letter  to  me,  which  is  of 
record,  talking  about  the  FICA  tax  cut. 
They  do  not  like  taking  It  off  budget 
and  Allowing  a  simple  majority  to 
change  it;  they  want  a  firewall  that  re- 
quirel  some  real  effort  to  destroy  the 
integrity  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  I 

Since  JOHN  HEINZ,  the  deceased  Sen- 
ator, jhas  been  tdluded  to,  you  better 
believe  he  understood,  when  he  said  let 
us  take  it  off  budget,  that  we  had  to 
have  a  firewall  and  a  supermajorlty. 
His  last  communication  with  this 
Seantior  was  "Put  me  on  the  bill." 

If  he  was  worried  about  embezzle- 
ment, he  must  have  been  worried  about 
embeszlement  that  is  going  to  occur 
the  w  ly  the  current  law  is.  He  wanted 
to  fix  it. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  again  sug- 
gest 1  hat  if  this  Senator,  the  Senator 
firom  lew  Mexico,  wanted  to  be  accusa- 
tory I  ind  literally  say  I  know  who  did 
this— and  they  did  a  serious  wrong — I 
would  have  said  It.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know  to  this  day  who  did  it,  other  than 
now  (he  chairman  says  they  did  it  at 
his  direction. 

I  repeat.  If  this  Senator  did  not  find 
the  wbrds  changed  In  these  hundreds  of 
pagesL  thousands  and  thousands  of 
word4  maybe  one  could  say  you  should 
have  Found  the  two  words.  But  I  guar- 
antee; you  that  they  were  not  there 
until  {very  late  in  this  process.  They 
very  conveniently  accomplished  the 
purpose  I  have  Just  described,  the 
anomalies,  the  incongruities,  the  rath- 
er ridiculous  posture  of  saying,  in  a 
committee,  "If  you  report  this  out  of 
comnllttee,  it  takes  60  votes  to  approve 
a  change  in  the  Social  Security  trust 
f\md. 

if  you  amend  it  on  the  floor, 
is  it?  Is  the  floor  now  the  delib- 
way  to  modify?  It  seems  to  me  it 
should  have  been  the  reverse,  if  you 
were  thinking  about  it.  It  should  have 
been  fO  on  the  floor,  and  a  simple  ma- 
Jorits^,  if  it  had  been  debated  by  a  corn- 
It  is  the  reverse,  because  two 
fixed  it  so  we  could  debate  a  tax 
1  without  the  burden  of  process, 
t  do  you  mean,  without  the  bur- 
process?  There  is  no  burden  of 
.  It  is  very  simple.  If  you  raid 
ial  Security  fUnd,  as  defined  in 
11,  clearly  as  defined,  you  have  to 
a  supermajorlty — no  burden  of 
You  Just  cannot  raid  it  with  a 
majority,  which  was  clearly  In- 
tended- And  I  believe  before  we  are  fin- 
ished: it  will  be  the  Intention  of  this 
body  to  do  that. 

I  truly  cannot  believe,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  saying 
do  ndt  do  that,  with  AARP  sasring  do 
not  (|o  that,  with  everybody  thinking 
we  tcfok  it  off  budget  so  that  we  would 
protefct  it  and  maintain  Its  integrity. 
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that  we  jtumed  right  around  and  de- 
stroyed ihe  firewall  that  was  in  the. 
leerislation  by  putting  in  a  couple  of 
words  thut  sasrs  you  can  do  it  on  the 
floor  with  51  votes. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Senator  Moy- 
nihan, the  distinguished  Senator  ft-om 
New  YoUk.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  tatilor  anything  to  say  he  ought 
to  get  a  tote  of  51  on  the  floor,  when  it 
had  been  i60  all  along,  and  in  the  Budg- 
et Act,  ii  was  60.  Is  that  not  interest- 
ing? Theije  was  more  protection  against 
raiding  the  Social  Security  fund  under 
the  old  Budget  Act.  That  was  embezzle- 
ment because  you  had  to  have  60  votes, 
and  that  Is  why  It  did  not  get  raided 
before.  Now  we  take  it  off.  We  leave  the 
60  out,  and  we  talk  about  how  we  have 
disposed  of  the  issue  here  tonight. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  either  embezzlement, 
thievery,!  or  anything  else  is  at  the 
heart  of  chls  issue.  What  I  conclude  is 
that  at  tihe  heart  of  this  issue  is  two 
things.  Sbme  who  wrote  the  Social  Se- 
curity law  that  creates  this  surplus  and 
this  trust  fund  which  will  be  gigantic 
in  8  or  10  years  have  changed  their 
minds.  I J  think  before  we  are  finished 
with  the  debate  I  will  have  some  actual 
language  from  those  who  were  on  that 
committee  that  established  that  trust 
fimd  and  new  taxes  that  said  it  was 
magnificent;  it  was  the  solution  to  the 
in-oblem.  Now,  there  is  a  change  of 
mind.      , 

It  is  al^  right.  You  do  not  have  to  call 
it  embe^ement.  If  it  was  embezzle- 
ment, if  It  is  now,  it  was  embezzlement 
when  it  was  drawn,  when  it  was  cre- 
ated. And  that  was  treated  the  same 
way  forever — since  its  creation  8  years 
ago  to  dajte.  That  Is  point  No.  1. 

And  point  No.  2, 1  believe  we  ought  to 
give  the  U.S.  Senate  a  chance  to  vote 
on  this  quickly.  Do  they  want  60  votes 
to  raid  Social  Security  or  not?  The 
Budget  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
ought  to  have  the  courage  to  clear  that 
bill  that  I  Introduced  tonight.  It  only 
has  two  Words  in  it,  essentially.  Clear 
it  and  let  us  vote. 

I  subntit  it  is  far  f^om  dispositive 
when  th^  body  gets  to  debate  it,  and 
when  the  seniors  are  heard  from  across 
this  country.  I  repeat,  the  law  as  writ- 
ten has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  sin- 
gularly Irith  reducing  FICA  taxes.  In 
fact,  in  the  first  amendment  that  will 
be  offerea  to  this,  there  will  not  even 
be  a  word  of  taxes  in  it.  It  will  be  num- 
bers that  will  be  changed.  You  will  re- 
duce the  surplus  amount— that  is  all — 
with  50  Votes,  but  with  one  over  the 
majority,  That  clears  the  gates  for  the 
tax  writing  committee  and  the  entitle- 
ment wriiting  committee,  with  one  over 
majority!  to  fill  that  gap  with  either  a 
tax  reduction  or  a  new  program — per- 
haps nuBBlng  care  or  something  else. 
When  we  are  through  with  everyone 
understanding,  there  will  be  senior 
citizens  and  those  paying  the  FICA  tax 
in  our  offices.  If  not  in  person,  they 
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will  be  there  with  phone  calls  and  tele- 
grams, asking:  What  is  this  about?  You 
took  Social  Security  ofT-budget  to  t^o- 
tect  it.  Protect  it?  You  have  just  done 
the  opposite  by  leaving  it  up  to  the 
whim  of  the  Congress  to  change,  for  ei- 
ther lurograms  they  would  like  to  spend 
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it  on  or  tax  cuts  that  they  for  some 
reason  or  another  think  are  opportune 
at  this  point  in  time. 

1 3rield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE:sn)ING  OFFICEai.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Foieifn  cur- 
itncy 


U.S.  dollar 

eouwalent 

or  U.S.  cur- 

mqr 


ltt<t|ii  cur- 
leaqf 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency 


Fonifn  cur- 
icnqi 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  ur- 


1.736.03 
297.00 


844.98 
66.74 


3.659.00      „. 


911.72 


3.659.00 


JOSEPH  R  sua.  JR.. 
I  kairman.  Coamittee  on  the  Judicunr.  Oct.  31, 1990. 


APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  {EMPLOYEES 
,  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELUGENCE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM 


IJU.Y 


tadien 


Transportation 


U.S.  dollar  US.  doNar 

Fomin  cur-     equivalent  Foieicn  cur-     equivalent 

rancy        or  US  cur-  lency        or  U.S.  cur- 

renqi  wicji 


U.S.  doNar 
Ifmin  cur-     equivalent 
nncy        or  U.S.  cur- 
iMcy 


100.00 
93il0 
93.00 
66.00 
258.00 
306.00 
332.68 
332.00 
1.123J0 
791J0 


2.47M0 
S52J0 
SKJI 
S52J0 


2J22M 
2J09M 


3.495.68 


936SJ8 


1.736.03 
297.00 


3.659.00 
844  98 

66.74 


4.570.72 


Of  THE  US.  SENATE,  UNDER 
1  TO  SEPT.  30, 1990 


Miiceltaeeam 


Total 


US.  dollar 
Foiei|n  cur-     equivalent 
lenqr         or  US  cur- 
rency 


2.57800 
645.00 
645.00 
618.00 
258.00 
306.00 
33268 
33200 
3.445.50 
3,700^ 


12J606a 


MmLBOREll. 
Select  CoamHOte  on  Intellifence.  Oct.  1. 1990. 


TdUl 

4ir- 

usmu 

Of  us.  cuf- 

rMCj 

2i 

116.00 
308JI0 
420.00 

n 

760.00 
301.00 
204J7 

E 

816.00 
308.00 
396.00 
420.00 

a 

816.00 
308.00 
420.00 

SJOOJ? 

^nl  9,  1991 
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CONSOUOATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U^.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  (9S-384— 22  US.C.  1754<b),  JOMT  ECONOMIC  COMMTTEE.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30,  1990 


Mai 


RMwal  cunMCf 


US.I 
•r  US.  OK- 


US.  I 

m  US.  cw- 


■S.I 
■  US.  ev- 


ent 


H»|»i»  _ 


(U2B 


?*» 


TMH  . 


327  42 

3.042.»00 

21JC9 


992.00 


mat 

214.00 
322.00 


IJMM 


niM 


u.m 


mm 


WJa  2I4JI 

iism       Mut 

3I2JI 


tgHM 


TJUiM 


ijOUl 


UEH. 


Oct  II.  1991. 


CONSOUOATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  ANO  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384—22  US.C.  1754(b).  JOMT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE.  FOR  TRAVa  FROM  OCT.  1  TO  DEC.  31. 1990 


Itaaic  and  cauntiy 


NwHt  9  ontwci 


TM 


US  m»  us.  Mtor  US. 

cur-      aqiiraint      F«ci|i  c»-      nii»il1      FMipai- 
r        arUS-cw-        nnqi        at  US.  or-        Miqr        arllS. 


■S. 

arUS. 


U.S.  aollar 
ar-     a<|uivalaiit 
ar  US.  car- 
mqr 


3.131.00 


ToUl 

ur- 

U.S.  iMIar 

eauhnM 

Of  U.S.  cof- 

iwiqi 

i>3 
OO 

3.6S9.00 
844  98 

6674 

4,570.72 

U.S.(Mlar 

aquivalaiit 

Of  US.  car- 

rtnqi 


2.S7800 
645.00 
645.00 
618.00 
258.00 
306.00 
33268 
33200 
3,445.50 
3,700  JO 


12J6068 


JantiMca: 

UaiMSMas 
Fraatia  Naf: 

Unitad  State 
Maiy  tract: 

Unittd  State 

Battiaffl  

I  Kaatman: 

Uailtd  State 


Frtw . 


Darattiy  RatyR: 
UaiM  State 


hmc  . 


Total. 


SUM 

llji 


19SM 
l^tSlM 

~~3BM 


mjm      VBiat 


2J79J0 
1,56740 

ms» 

83121 
UBM 


2.S74Jt 


Mlil 

U2Ij88 

63120 
382.N 

isam 

2j8SJt 


6J91.00 


7.158.50 


13S49J1 


(anNMaTOK 

.  laa.  IS,  1991. 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE.  FOR  TRAVEL  AUG.  18-2S,  1990 


TmiportibM 


caf*     a^annlam     rawifa  caf- 
>        at  US.  caf-         mcgr 


Sanatoi  Dennij  DcCondiii: 

Uaitad  Slate 

Balfatia 

CadMslaaalaa 

Gatmaait „ 

SaaiaalMit: 

UaM  State 

(•Ifaiia  . 


27SjH 
IKM 


Gataiaaf  

Jaaafiikar: 
Uailad  State 
taliaha  . 


fiataiam  

Ktttaad: 
UaM  Slate 


'»^ 


327.42 


327.42 


327.42 


214J0 

275.00 

175J0 

mat 

2l4Jt  


mm 
mm 

214.01 


Ijk 


327.42 


ZliM 

IJSJI  

mm  

214.80  


TM. 


327.42 


327.tt 


mm 

IKM 

atM 

2UM 
ZliM 

mm 
mM 

214JI 


327.12 


7MJ8 
2M.gt 


I.Z74J0 


7JHUI 


32742 


32742 


32742 


Tftm 


IMStM 


mjo 


32742 


32742 


mm 

175  00 

mM 

21440 

27S.M 
17SJt 
19Ui 
214J8 

27SJ8 
I7S40 
19L00 
214J0 

275J0 
175J0 
19180 
214.88 
718J8 

275J8 
17S40 
19108 
214.88 

27188 
175JS 
196.08 
214.88 

li74J0 
7*440 
2I4J8 


USUI 


12>*» 


790J8 


U22J8 


aa  Sacaiilr  aid 


■  EaHM, 
OcLUTlM. 


7680 
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CONSOUMTD)  REPORT  OF  EXPENOmiRE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

NJmORnY  OF  SEC.  22.  Pi.  9S-384-22  U.S.C.  17540)).  COI|MISSION 


AID 


IhvSn 


Octe 


S»*. 


Sekiinf . 
IMar  . 


VMIiili 

SST!: 


SckiWif  . 


COieOUOATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  . 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b), 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  ANO 
fpR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER,  FOR  TRAVEL 


III  ic  o(  CUnMQf 


M*r 

FmM 


TM. 


OONSOUOATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
AUTHORITY  OF  SECTION  22.  P.L  95-384—22  U.S.C 


UMI 


APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AN[ 
ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE.  FOR  TRAVE . 


PCf  dlMI 


Transportation 


J^ril  9,  1991 

EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30.  1990 


Mil 


Tout 


!0f  oinnqr 


U5. 


Fwti|n  cur-     tqainM     Rxiiin  ciir- 
rmcy        or  U.S.  cw-         renqr 


U.S.  Mlir 

tquivilnt 

or  \iS.  car- 

icnqf 


U.S.  telUr 
M|ii  cur-     oquKnloit 
met        or  US.  cur- 
roficy 


1.2(1.67 

41.132.16 

~53!0U!S6 


18.852.24 
25.915.95 


2J«5.0O 

1.150.00 
345J3 

3.552.00 

'4jKl!0O 

2J85.00 

796.00 

2.046.00 


1.628.00 
2J70.00 


IjOO 


3J84.00 

2.686.00 
2.5$2J0 


3.038.00 

15.59 
1.184.00 


21.239  J3 


20.237i9 


DEMeOtCONCM. 
Ctiairmm.  Cof  nissioa  on  Secutity  and  Cooperation  in  Eunpe, 

Oct.  12.  1990. 


EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
FlWM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30.  1990 


ftr  dicfli 


Trao](ioitation 


U.1  dollar 
Fdni|n  cur-     cquivaM 
i»ne»         or  U5.  cur- 
itnqr 


U.S. 
Fmiia  cur- 

iHicif         or  U.S.  cur- 
nncy 


2.605.000 


870.00 
270.00 


U21.0O 


2M5M0 


870.00 
270.00 


2.605.000 

32.577.5 
1.007.94 


U75.7SO 


870.00 
270.00 

522.00 
642.00 
392.00 


U21.0O 


1321.00 


135.00 
435.00 


889.85 


57i7 


3.781M 


5.546.00 


7M1.67 


AND 


FoRiin  cur- 
mcy 


U  j.  dollar 


or  U.S.  cur- 
mcK 


150.4 


150.00 
40  J8 


1.432.07 
41.132.16 


9SM 


30M0 

TrnJu 


311.93 
12558 


31.500 


22.602.24 
25.915.95 


5.469.00 

3.986.00 
2.938.41 

3352.00 

1.998.00 

4382.00 

803.00 

5.279.00 

3.929.00 

4.029.00 
327.52 
1.184.00 
1,953.58 
2370.00 


923.09 


42.400.51 


ToUl 


U.S.  dollar 
bciin  cur-     equivalant 
ranqr         or  U5.  cur- 
rtocy 


US  I 
Foieiin  cur- 
rency        or  U.S.  cur- 
rency 


2MS.000 


47.072 


252.14 


597.92 


2.605.000 


2.605.000 

79.649.50 
1.007.94 

ijw^iis 

1.275.750 


1321.00 
870.00 
270.00 

1.321.00 
870.00 
270.00 

1321.00 
870.00 
270.00 

774.14 
642.00 
392.00 
57.67 
135.00 
1.032.92 
3.781.00 


850.06 


14.197.73 


GEORGE  J  MTCHEU. 
Majority  leader.  Dec.  5. 1990. 


APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER.  FOR  ITRAVEL  APR.  6-14,  1990 


tadien 


Tianpeitaiioi 


io(  ainency 


US. 


cur- 
rency 


or  U.S.  cur- 
lency 


US.  dollar 
Foici|n  cur-     e<|ui*alent 
lenq        or  US.  cur- 
rency 


651.80 

383.64     _ 

1.060.00     . 

575.03 
1.039.00     

571.00 
1.020.00     . 

621.00     

1325.00     

204.00     .  . 



976.97 
970.12 



1.055.07 
34C.60 



CI4IID 

1  JIMM 

665.07 

391.45     

1321Sfl     

621.00     

I.ISOJO     .       . 

105507 

65507 

385.57     .... 

MiKtlianeoui 


Total 


nncy 


US.  dollar  US  dollar 

aquivaicnt  Foieiin  cor-      eounalent 

or  US.  cur-  itncy        or  US.  cur- 

leflQ  lency 


651.80 


976.97 
970.12 
1055J7 
346.60 


665.07 

1JS5.07 

655.07 


383  64 

1.060.00 

575.03 
1.039.00 

571.00 
1.02000 

621.00 
132S.00 

204.00 

684.00 

1.400.00 

391.45 
1321.50 

621.00 
1.150.00 

385.57 


5.469.00 

w 

3,916.00 
2.938.41 

i.I6 

3352.00 

1,998.00 

4382.00 

803.00 

— 

5.279.00 

— 

3.929.00 

500 

iii 

i.95 

4.029.00 
327.52 
1.184.00 
1.9S3.58 
2J70.00 

42.400.51 

TgUI 

.ur- 

U.S.doUr 
(quivaM 
or  U.S.  cur- 

fenqf 

000 

1J21.00 
870.00 
270.00 

odd 

U21.00 
870.00 
270.W 

odd 

1J21.00 
870.00 
270.00 

.50 
.94 

:85 
750 

774.14 
642.00 
392.00 
57  67 
135.00 
1.032.92 
3.781.00 

14.197.73 

Total 

w- 

U.S.  dollar 
c^uwalcgt 
tfU.S.Mr- 

mqr 

.80 

383  64 

1.060.00 

.97 

575.03 
1.039.00 

.12 

571.00 
1.020.00 

.07 

621.00 
1.225.00 

.60 

204.00 

684.00 

1.400.00 

.07 

39145 
1,221.50 

.07 

621.00 
1.150.00 

April  9,  1991 
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CONSOUDATH)  REPORT  Of  EXPEMDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE.  UIOER 
AUTHORirr  OF  SECTION  22,  P.L  95-384-22  US.C.  1754(b).  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER,  FOR  TRAVa  APR.  6-14. 1990-CoiHinued 


Tnnportatm 


Tttal 


RaiiK  and  OMhT 


NaiMof  cumnqr 


roicifn  CUT* 
WKy 


US.  dollar  Ui.  dollar  

iwmalciit     Foniiii  ciir-     i^malnt     Foi«|g  car-     aqamlMt 
mUStm-         mqr        or  US.  car-        mqr        or  US.  en- 


US  I 
oqm 
orUS.cii- 


rOWSR  CVT- 


US) 


arUS.c«- 


Rusia 


WaRar  J.  Staanrt: 

Garmv  .-. 

Rniia 

HartkahfO: 

GaiMV  .-. 

Kuaia  

Scan  Harm: 

GoflMy  ._. 

Ruiia 


Dollar 

Daaticlic  nait 


10SSJI7 


SSS.07 


Sank 


Gatnaqf 


DeutsctK  aiaili 


Dautsdic  aaik 


Mlar 


Oeiitidit  aiaik 
Mlar 


Dtutidie  iiaA 


Garanqr 


Rattia 


Detitsdic  awk 
Mlar 


855.07 


702.71 


734.65 


75Sil7 


56900 


635.54 


960.00 

621JI0 
lJ04iW 

326.71 
969M 

503.28 
985.00 

413.61 
9(5.00 


432.41 
1.120M 


444.43 

920.00 

33491 
990.00 

374.07 
IBUM 


Mtor  . 


Rasita 

TM. 


6.984.16 
6.290.02 


1;0S5.07 


mm 


855JI7 


702.71 


734i5 


mm 


569.00 


(35S4 


9(0.00 

621.00 
1.204.00 

32671 
9(9.n 

503.28 
985  00 

413.61 
965.00 

4S.41 
1.120.00 

444  43 

920.00 

33491 
990.00 

374.87 
1.04SJO 


6.98416 
6i90.02 


25i«.61 


1.400.00 


13i74.U 


39.922  79 


^?''S?"r,f!55  if  l!*  ii''?«W""*'  "*  wiBborsaoierti  to  tlie  Departwnl  ol  Stati  aid  to  tiw  Department  ol  Deicav  under  auUiontir  si  soc  502(b)  o(  tte  Mtitual  Stainty  tet  el  1954.  at  awaded  b»  w  22  o(  PJ.  95-384 
and  S.  Kes.  179.  aiieu  to  May  25. 1977. 


GEORGE  1  mOCU. 
HaiontiF  Lca«tr.  Sapl  20. 1990. 


CONSOUDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENOITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  REPUBUCAN  IfADER,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30,  1990 


Tiamaotatioa 


Total 


Name  and  cogotnr 


Nancot  cumnqr 


US.do«ar 

US^  dollar 

Fdmr  cur- 

iQvivtlcnt 

Foi»i|n  cur- 

BQwvalcnt 

rency 

or  US.  cur- 

rency 

or  US  car- 

lenqr 

lency 

rOICt|R  Clff- 


US 

eqa" 

orUScar- 


Fonin  car- 
i«c» 


US 


or  US.  car- 
itncy 


»«l» 


Unitad  States 
Total 


Ui. 


U11.025         1.145M 


926.00 


U11J25 


1.145.00 
926.00 


1,14SM 


926  jn 


2J71.00 


moni.  Mu. 

Repvlilcaii  liader.  Oct.  25.  1990. 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384—22  US.C.  1754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  REPUBUCAN  LEADER,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR.  7-16,  1990 


ftt  4iMi 


TfMtsportitiMi 


Total 


Riine  of  ottnucf 


rOWfR  CMf  ■       t^MWMt 


us.  I 

Fmit  car- 
er US.  car-         itncy 


US  dollar 

tqawelint     Foitifa  car- 
of  US.  car-        ma 


US  I 
or  US.  tal- 


us delar 

Fditi|ncar-     awmMM 

imq         ar  US.  car- 


Syiia  . 
M9I 


Peaad. 


Ml. 


£: 


S' 


44(99 

74.99 


117.72 


K3J2 
92.94 


117.72 


457S2 
6740 

~wi.n 


803.32 
67.40 


117.72 


803J2 
KM 


12100 
\(tM 
lUJS 
498.00 
186.00 

1S2.00 
382JI0 
138.00 
498.00 
WilO 

152.00 
172  JO 
99  J5 
498J0 
186  Jt 

152.08 
302J( 
997S 
498J8 
MJt 

1$2.0I 
302  JM 
UMO 


44(.99 

~W.n 


803S2 
92.94 


117.72 


4S7S2 
(7  JO 


117.72 


803J2 
(7  JO 


117.72 


8IBJ2 
«J4 


12100 

ma* 

111J5 
498.00 
186  JO 

152.00 
302.00 
13800 
49(00 
186  JM 

152.00 
172.00 
99.7S 
49800 

MJK 

152  00 
302  JM 
99.75 
498.00 
186.00 

15100 
302.00 
13(00 
498.00 


0-96  Vol.  1S7  (Ft  ()  9 
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CONSOUOATEO  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  m  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AN[ 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  FORI  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  REPUBUCAN  LEADER,  FOR  TRAVEL 


N  MolainMqf 


taiotf  . 


Mir. 


tamtf. 


Mtf 


MplMiapi 


fam 


'■■■pMaaiMai  acMi «■«  mtitj  m»  mmbvmwtiti  ta  ttie SUtt  OcpwtmM 


EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
FfiOM  APR.  7-16, 1990— Continued 


Pw  diem 


Tnmportation 


Rmiin  cur- 
rewir 


UJ. 


or  US.  cur- 
nncy 


FmJiD  cuf- 

ItKf 


USMu 

((luinlnt 

or  U.S.  cur- 

nflcy 


117.72 


803.32 
92.94 


117.72 


S03J2 
92.94 


117.72 


10332 
92.94 


117.72 


n3J2 

92.94 

'JiYii 


4(4.02 
88.47 

lifn 


883.32 
92.94 


803.32 
92.94 


117.72 


80332 
92.94 


117.72 


803.32 
92.94 

~iii.n 


803.32 
92.94 

"i"i772 


803.32 
92.94 


117.72 


186.00 

152.00 
302.00 
138.00 
498.00 
186.00 

1S2.00 
302.00 
138.00 
498.00 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  fi^m  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCauthran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
ttom  the  I>re8ldent  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  withdrawal  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  conmilttees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
504(h)  of  Public  Law  9&-164,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  4413(1)),  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy, 
which  covers  fiscal  year  1990. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  April  9, 1991. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  31 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
fh>m  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ACTION 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  32 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
f^om  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompansring 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  407  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5047),  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  ACTION  Agency  for  Fiscal  Year 
1990. 

Gboroe  Bush. 
The  White  House,  AprU  9, 1991. 


RontTioau. 

RcpuMicaii  Laaaor.  Jaa  M.  1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

ENBOLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  26,  1991, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  trora  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bUl: 

S.  72S.  An  act  entitled  the  "Persian  Golf 
Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personnel  Beneflta  Act  of  1991." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  March  25.  1991. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
by  the  President  pro  temiwre  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 

enrolled  bill  signed 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  27. 1991. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  firom  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bUl: 
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H.R.  1381.  An  ftct  making  dire  emergrency 
Bupidemental  appropriations  for  the  con- 
MQuences  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  food  stamps,  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1991,  and  for  other  puriXMes; 

H.R.  1282.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  transfers  for  "Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm"  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other 
pnritoses;  and 

H.R.  1285.  An  act  to  resolve  legal  and  tech- 
nical Issues  relating  to  Federal  poetsecond- 
ary  student  assistance  programs  and  to  pre- 
vent undue  burdens  on  participants  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  subsequently  signed 
on  March  29,  1991,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


EacECunvE  and  other 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-820.  A  communication  ttxrni  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  intention  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  to  use  available  funds  to  complete  cer- 
tain research  and  development  work;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-821.  A  communication  fTom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ofnce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative  report 
on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated 
March  1,  1991;  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  referred  jointly  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

EC-822.  A  conmiunlcation  (Tom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  documents  to  support  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fis- 
cal year  1992;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-823.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1991  Joint  Military  Net  Assessment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-8a4.  A  conmiunlcation  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Special  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inqoliy  Division,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  decision  to  convert  the  consolidated 
maintenance  services  function  at  Pltz- 
Blmmons  Army  Medical  Center  to  perform- 
ance by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services. 

EC-835.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Restora- 
tion and  Waate  Management,  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  porsuant  to  law,  no- 
tice that  the  report  on  Environmental  Res- 
toration and  Waste  Management's  Defense 
Cleanup  Prtorltiea  will  be  submitted  by  April 
ao.  1901;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

BC-OB.  A  commonlcation  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Special  Actions  Branch.  Congressional 
InqoliT  Division.  Department  of  the  Army, 
tnasmlttlng,  pnisnant  to  law,  the  results  of 
a  cost-comparison  stody  of  the  word  process- 


ing f\in;tlon  at  the  Kansas  City  District, 
USACE;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-82  .  A  communication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Sp4  cial  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  results  of 
a  co8t-ct>mparl8on  study  of  the  food  services 
functioQ  at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia;  to  the 
Commi^ee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-821 .  A  communication  flrom  the  Chief  of 
the  Sp«  cial  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmi  :.ting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  results  of 
a  cost-(  omparlson  study  of  the  warehouse 
fUnctioi  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  to 
the  Core  mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-82  .  A  conununication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Sp<  cial  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmi  iting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  results  of 
a  cost-<  omparlson  study  of  the  warehouse 
functioi  at  Redstone  Arsenal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <  n  Armed  Services. 

EC-83  .  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor for  I  Ldministration  and  Management,  Of- 
fice of  ;he  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting, pu  -suant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "E^- 
traordliary  Contractural  Actions  to  Facili- 
tate th«  National  Defense";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  A  rmed  Services. 

EC-83; .  A  conmiunlcation  fTom  the  Sec- 
retary qf  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Departraent  of  Energy  with  regard  to  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  facilities  Safety  Board;  to  the 
ConvmiUiee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-831.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent aad  Chairman  of  the  EIxi»rt-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
draft  o^  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Export-import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ♦n  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs.     I 

EC-83i.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conmierce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  ti  report  on  the  expansion  of  foreign 
policy  ekport  controls  on  39  chemical  weapon 
^rs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

.  A  communication  ftom  the  Sec- 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
report  on  the  imposition  of  foreign 
(port  controls  under  the  Elnhanced 
Proliferation  Control  Initiative;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ^n  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-831.  A  communication  ITom  the  Comp- 
troller ^neral  of  the  United  States;  trans- 
mitting^ pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Financial  Audit:  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund's  1969  Financial  Statements";  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Afffairs. 

EC-834.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary df  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  prop(^ed  legislation  to  reform  the  Federal 
deposit  Insurance  system,  to  improve  the  su- 
pervision and  regulation  of  federally  insured 
depository  institutions,  to  reform  the  finan- 
cial sertlces  Industry  as  to  the  activities  In 
which  tliat  industry  may  engage,  to  consoli- 
date ths  regulatory  structure  for  depository 
institutions,  to  recapitalize  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fand,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-83t.  A  communication  fh)m  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  adi^lnlstratlon  and  enforcement  of  the 
Pair  IMbt  Collection  Practices  Act;  to  the 
Commltitee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs., 
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EC-838.  A  communication  fTom  the  Sec- 
retary of  TnansporUUon.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  lam,  the  annual  report  on  motor  ve- 
hicle theft  snd  recovery  dated  March  1991;  to 
the  Commltitee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-839.  A  tommunlcation  (Tom  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for 
activities  u^der  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control,  Act  of  1974.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conmierce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-«40.  Aj  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Tiknsportation,  transmitting,  p»ir- 
suant  to  latn.  a  determination  that  Jorge 
Chavez  International  Airport.  Lima  Peru 
was  not  mtdntaining  and  administering  ef- 
fective security  measures;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerde,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-841.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  animal  report  on  the  electric  and 
hybrid  vehl<ile8  program  for  fiscal  year  1991; 
to  the  Cornmlttee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-842.  AJ  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repoijt  on  a  high-level  liquid  nuclear 
waste  management  demonstration  project; 
to  the  Comr^ittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-843.  A]  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eiiergy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  anqual  report  under  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  t^  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-844.  A  icommunicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission^  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  'authorize  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  its  environs  to  honor  members  of 
the  Armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  tWe  Korean  War";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-845.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  tile  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  jthe  annual  report  on  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  program  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resourcas. 

EC-846.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offskore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-847.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Sertlces,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  report^  on  Superfund  financial  activi- 
ties of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Environnlental  Health  Sciences  for  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988,  and  1989;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-848.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conunlsslon, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  the  "Omnibus  Nuclear  Power  Safety 
and  Security  Enhancement  Act  of  1991";  to 
the  Conmiiotee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-MS.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Penn- 
sylvania A«enue  Development  Corporation 
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Act  of  1972  to  authorise  approiariations  for 
implementation  of  the  development  plan  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-8S0.  A  communication  fhim  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
Policy  and  Negotiations,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  extension  of  fast-track  proce- 
dures implementing  legislation  for  trade 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-851.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  correc- 
tion and  reduction  plans  for  intermediate 
care  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-8S2.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretory  of  Stote  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
coordination  of  United  Stotes  Govenmient 
asslstonce  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-853.  A  conununlcation  fl-om  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stotes,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  determination  on  extension 
of  certoln  authorities  relative  to  nuclear  co- 
operation with  the  European  Community;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-854.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  Stotes  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EK3-855.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stotes,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Anti-Satellite 
(ASAT)  Arms  Control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-856.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Stote  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant-  to  law,  the  third  re- 
port on  United  Stote  oovlet  Reciprocity  on 
Matters  Relating  to  Embassies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-S57.  A  communication  ftom  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  t^e  Asian  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorise  consent  to  and  authorize  appro- 
I>rlatlons  for  the  United  Stotes  subecriptlon 
to  the  Special  Capitol  Increase  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-8S8.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draa 
of  proposed  lei^slatlon  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreemento  Act  to  authorise  consent 
to  and  authorize  appropriations  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  United  Stotes  quoto  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  to  authorise 
Acceptance  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Fund's  Articles  of  Agreement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

E<C-8S9.  A  communication  trom  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Deiense  Security  Asslstonce 
Agency,  transmlttirg,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port containing  an  analysis  and  description 
of  aerrloM  performed  by  full-time  USG  em- 
ployees as  of  30  September  1990  who  are  per- 
forming services  for  which  reimbursement  is 
provided:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-MO.  A  conununlcation  trom  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasory,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  to  the  Kuwait  As- 
sets Control  Reculations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Porelsn  Relations. 


EC-861.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port that  as  of  15  March  1991  the  Department 
of  Defense  provided  the  defense  articles, 
services,  and  training  on  an  attached  list  to 
Israel  under  the  authority  of  P.D.  90-40  and 
P.D.  91-1;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-862.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  (rovermnentol  Affairs. 

EX>-863.  A  communication  flrom  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  the 
Northeast  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration"; to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mentol  Affairs. 

E&-864.  A  communication  from  the  Senior 
Deputy  Comptroller  for  Administration  for 
the  (Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  a  new 
pay  program  adopted  by  the  OCC  to  make 
compensation  comparable  with  that  of  other 
federal  bank  regulatory  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Govemmentol  Affairs. 

EX>-865.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Stotes,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  General 
Accounting  Office  reporto  issued  or  released 
in  February  1991;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
emmentol Affairs. 

EO-866.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Govemmentol  Affairs. 

EC-96^.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  a  pay  ad- 
justment for  the  Chairman,  Members,  and 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emmentol Affairs. 

E0868.  A  communication  f^m  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Budget  and  Programs  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportotion. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  third  an- 
nual report  during  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
mentol Affairs. 

E&-869.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  9-6,  "Board  of  Education  Special 
Election  Temporary  Amendment  Act  of 
1991";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-870.  A  communication  f^om  the  Chair- 
nmn  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  9-7.  "Uniform  Disposition  of  Un- 
claimed Property  Act  of  1980  Temporary 
Amendment  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-OTl.  A  conununlcation  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  9-8.  "Assault  Weapon  Manufactur- 
ing Strict  Liability  Act  of  1990  Temporary 
Repealer  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Committee  on 
Govemmentol  Affairs. 

EiC>-872.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  9-13,  "Youth  Rehabilitotlon  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1965  Temporary  Amendment  Act 
of  1901";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
AfCairs. 

EC-873.  A  communication  firom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
annual  report  regarding  the  Implementotlon 
of  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Gov- 
emmentol Affairs. 

EC-874.  A  conununlcation  trom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  iiursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  effect  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  on 
domestic  industries;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

E!C-875.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-876.  A  communication  from  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Administration,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for  the  Of- 
flce  of  Administration  for  calendar  year  I960; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-877.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  actions  token  during 
calender  year  1990  on  requesto  for  agency 
records  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-878.  A  communication  trom  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  covering  pertinent  activities  of 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
during  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-879.  A  communication  trom  the  Assist- 
ant Vice  President  of  Government  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  of  Amtrak,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  which  covers  specified 
aspecte  of  the  adinlnistration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  by  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  ConxsraUon  during  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-880.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistont  Secretary  of  Policy.  Management, 
and  Budget  of  the  United  Stotes  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  activities  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jn- 
diciary. 

EC-881.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information/Privacy  Officer  of  the 
Interstote  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Inter- 
stote Commerce  Commission's  1990  annual 
report  on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-e82.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  ito 
activities  concerning  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EX>-883.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  ito 
activities  concerning  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  the  calendar  year  1960;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-8M.  A  conmiunication  trom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  compliance  of  Stote 
Prison  Industry  Ehihancement  Certification 
programs  with  section  1761(c)  of  title  18. 
United  Stotes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-885.  A  communication  trom  the  Attor- 
ney General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  reiwrt  on  the  amount  deposited  in  the 
United  Stotes  Trustee  System  Fund,  and  a 
description  of  expenditures  trom  the  fund  for 
the  period  of  October  1,  1989  to  September  30. 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EC-886.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
8ecr«tu7  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Education,  transmlttliig,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  notice  of  final  funding  prloritlee  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
mlnlatration;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EX>-887.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mltttng,  porsoant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
"Comorbidity  of  Substance  Abuse  and  Other 
Psychiatric  Disorders:  Prevalence.  Etiology, 
and  the  Implications  for  Course  of  Illness"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EX>-888.  A  communication  trom  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  summary  report  in  connection  with  an 
evaluation  performed  by  the  OfDce  of  Inspec- 
tor General  of  Contracted  Advisory  and  As- 
sistance Services  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-88B.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Education 
for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program 
for  the  period  October  1.  1969  through  Sep- 
tember SO,  19S0;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Htunan  Resources. 

EC-880.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  ftx>m 
Small  and  other  Business  Firms  for  the  pe- 
riod October  through  December  1980  (fiscal 
year  1981);  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  aabmltted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  trom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relatl(»s: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tlona  Daring  the  101st  Congress"  (Rept.  No. 
108-aO). 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  tram  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Report  on  the  Ac- 
Uvltlee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, United  Bute*  Senate,  101st  Congress, 
Flitt  and  Second  Seflalons"  (Rept.  No.  102- 
M). 

By  Mr.  BKNT8EN.  trom  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Special  Report  entiUed  "Legislative  Re- 
view Activity.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  United  Stotes  Senate,  for  the  101st 
Consreas"  (Rept.  No.  103-33). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rolea  and  Administration:  / 

Special  Report  entitled  "Report  of- the 
Conmilttee  on  Roles  and  Administration, 
United  State*  Senate,  during  the  101st  Con- 
tnm"  (Rept.  No.  102-33). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  (k>mmlttee 
on  Veterans'  Aflklrs: 

Spsdal  Report  entitled  "ActlvlUes  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AflUrs  daring  the 
lOlst  Cot^rees"  (Rept.  No.  1(0-34). 

By  Mr.  BUMPKRS,  ih>m  the  Committee  on 

H»»«»P  ItllSllMISi 

Spsolsl  Report  regarding  the  Activities  of 
Uie  Committee  on  Small  Business  daring  the 
lOlst  CoofTsss  (Rept.  No.  10»-36). 


mTRODUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  fallowlngr  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions w^re  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, anA  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MTTCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BVRDICK): 

S.  779.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend  the 
Indoor  Rfdon  Abatement  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee 04  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
S.  780.  k  bill  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  Big 
Thicket  |4atlonal  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Texas  by  adding  the  Village  Creek  Corridor 
unit,  the  Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  and  the 
Canyonlapds;  to  the  (k>mmittee  on  Energy 
and  Natu  -al  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself  and 
M  r.  Lautenbero): 
S.  781.  i  k  bill  to  authorize  the  Indian  Amer- 
ican Fonim  for  Political  Education  to  estab- 
lish a  memorial  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the 
District  #f  Columbia;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  an4  Administration. 

By    Mr.    KASTEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

DfRENBEROER.     Mr.      JEFFORDS,      Mr. 

BAND,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  782.  k  bill  to  change  the  submission  for 
the  repovt  on  milk  inventory  management 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Pores  try. I 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PfLL): 
S.  783.  i  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insuranc4  Act,  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
and  the  |  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990  to 
strengthen  prohibitions  against  individuals 
convicted  of  financial  institution  crimes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lautenbero): 
S.  784.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  to  grant  local  governments 
the  dlscrStion  to  assign  mailing  addresses  to 
sites  wltiln  their  jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Craio. 
Ntt.  BRYAN,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Stevens, 
m.    MuRKOWSKi,    Mr.    Symms,    Mr. 
WMJ/JP,  and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  785.  k  bill  to  establish  a  Ck^mmisslon  to 
study  exiting  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  mining,  other  than  coal  mining,  and  in 
particular  the  effects  of  existing  laws  and 
procedures  relating  to  location  and  disposi- 
tion of  minerals  on  public  lands  of  the  Unit- 
ed  State*  and  their  effect  on   the  policy 
statement  set  forth  in  the  Mining  and  Min- 
erals PoUcy  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resobrces. 

By  Mr.  MOYNKAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D*Amato.  Mr.   Pell.   Mr.   Bradley, 
Mt.  (3ore.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Binoa- 
mAn.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
W^LLSTONE,  Mr.  SARBANES,  and  Mr. 
LivDJ): 
S.  786.  f  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  provision  of 
medical  aipplies  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Kurdish  peoples  to  alleviate 
suffering;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.      I 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  787.  'a  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Scledule  of  the  United  States  to  clar- 
ify the  cl4aeiflcation  of  certain  paper  used  in 
photogra]  toy;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,   Mr. 
D  ILK.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr. 
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Bond,  Mr.   Seymour.   Mr.  Cochran, 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  788.  A  bill  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  and  reaffirm  the 
firewall   established    to   protect   the   trust 
funds  by  mak|ng  technical  corrections  to  the 
firewall  proceidures;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  t]|e  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1977,  [with  Instructions  that  if  one 
committee    reports,    the    other    committee 
have  thirty  days  to  report  or  be  discharged. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  789.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
semiautomatic  assault  weapons,  large  capac- 
ity ammunition  feeding  devices,  and  certain 
accessories;  te  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MetzSnbaum,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
in  order  to  preserve  and  promote  wholesale 
and  retail  competition  in  the  retail  gasoline 
market;  to  tl)e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    MrJ    CHAFEE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Lautenbero): 
S.  791.  A  bill  to  require  certain  information 
relating  to  riidon  to  be  made  available  In 
connection  v^th  certain  real  estate  trans- 
actions, and  tt>  require  that  radon  testing  de- 
vices offered  for  sale  be  tested  In  the  radon 
measurement  proficiency  program  of  the  Eln- 
vlronmental   {Protection    Agency,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  t>ublic  Works. 

By    Mr.    LAUTENBERO    (for   himself. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Durenberoer,  Mr. 

CJHAFEp,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 

S.  792.  A  liill  to  reauthorize  the  Indoor 

Radon  Abatefient  Act  of  1988  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  obe  Conmiittee  on  Environment 

and  Public  W^rks. 

By   Mr.   DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HATCH)  (by  request): 
S.  793.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  In  the 
Department  qf  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.j  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mt.  Kennedy): 
S.  794.  A  bi^l  to  amend  the  E^mployee  Re- 
tirement Inccine  Security  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide that  suci  Act  does  not  preempt  certain 
State  laws;  t^  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  9ARBANES: 
S.J.  Res.  ill  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  21.  1991,  through  April  27, 
1991,  as  "Big  ^rothers/Blg  Sisters  of  America 
Appreciation  ;Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaryj 

By  Mr.  tAlTTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  B^dley): 
S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  oak  as  the  national  arboreal  emblem;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  pesolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  I  SPECTTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  B^EN.  Mr.  Bimoaman,  Mr.  Bond, 
REN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.  Chafes,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Mr.  Craio,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.    p'AMATO,    Mr.    Damforth,    Mr. 
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Daschle,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dixon, 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  DUREN- 

BEROER,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Oramm,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hef- 
LiN,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hollinos,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Lautenbero,  Mr. 
LSAHT.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  Luoar,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,     Ms.     Mikulski,     Mr. 

MOYNIHAM,  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  NlCK- 
LE8,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.   Packwood,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Reid,    Mr.    RIEOLE,    Mr.    ROBB,    Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rud- 
man,   Mr.   Sanford,   Mr.   Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Shel- 
by,   Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Simpson,    Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mr.  Wellstone,  and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  Res.  92.  Resolution  relative  to  the  death 
of  John  Heinz,  a  Senator  from  the  Common- 
wealth   of    Pennsylvania;    considered    and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.   Res.   93.    Resolution   commending   the 
University  of  Tennessee  Women's  Basketball 
Team  on  their  third  NCAA  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
8.  Res.  94.  Resolution  commemorating  the 
two  year  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  cracli- 
down  In  Tbilisi,  Georgia,  on  April  9, 1969.  and 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize  the  will 
of  the  Georgian  people  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  March  31,  1991,  referendum;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  Luoar.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Wibth.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Daschle,        Mr.        Bryan,        Mr. 
Wellstone,   Mr.   Bradley,  Ms.   Mi- 
kulski,   Mr.   Moynihan,   Mr.   Levin, 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  Res.  9S.  Resolution  urging  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency  to  accelerate  the  scheduled  phaseout 
of  production  of  ozone  destroying  substances 
in  the  United  States  as  required  pursuant  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  and 
calling  on  the  President  to  urge  the  United 
Nations  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  Montreal  Protocol  in 
order  to  conclude  an  agreement  accelerating 
the  scheduled  pba^aout  of  such  substances 
and  for  other  purposes  based  on  recent  sci- 
entific findings  concerning  the  degradation 
of  the   stratospheric   ozone   layer   and   in- 
creased atmospheric  concentrations  of  sub- 
stances that  lead  to  the  degradation  of  the 
Btratoepherlc  oxone  layer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
8.  Res.  96.  Resolution  to  update  Senate 
Rasolution  219  (95th  Congress,  2d  Session)  re- 
lating to  the  Senior  Citizen  Intern  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  SESSIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  MiSBelf 
and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.   779.   A   bill    to   reauthorize   and 
amend  the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement 


Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
radon  assessment  and  MmoATiON  act  of 

isei 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  national  program  to  reduce 
public  exposure  to  deadly  radon  gas. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Ekivl- 
ronment  and  Public  Works  Committee, 
Senator  Burdick,  is  joining  me  in  in- 
troducing this  important  legislation. 

Radon  is  a  naturally  occurring  ele- 
ment found  in  soil  and  rock  containing 
granite,  shale,  and  uranium.  In  its  gas- 
eous form,  radon  cam  seep  into  homes 
and  other  structures  through  cracks  in 
foundations  and  basement  floors. 

Radon  contamination  of  homes  and 
other  buildings  is  a  deadly  serious 
problem.  Exposure  to  radon  poses  a  sig- 
nificant threat  of  limg  cancer,  second 
only  to  cigarette  smoking.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  esti- 
mates that  radon  causes  between  8,000 
and  40,000  lung  cancer  deaths  through- 
out the  country  each  year. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  EPA 
has  conducted  screening  tests  for  radon  ^ 
in  homes  in  34  States.  The  EPA  found 
that  20  percent  of  homes  tested  had 
radon  above  the  EPA  action  level.  In 
some  States,  over  half  the  homes  test- 
ed had  high  radon  levels.  For  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  EPA  estimates  that  10 
percent  of  homes  have  average,  annual 
radon  levels  above  the  EPA  action 
level. 

Radon  Is  an  especially  serious  prob- 
lem in  Maine.  Tests  by  the  State  de- 
{tartment  of  health  and  the  EPA  indi- 
cate that  about  30  percent  of  Maine 
homes  have  radon  above  the  EPA  ac- 
tion level  of  4  plcocuries  i>er  liter. 
Radon  readings  as  high  as  500 
plcocuries  per  liter  have  been  recorded 
in  the  State.  Studies  by  the  University 
of  Maine  indicate  that  as  many  as  75 
people  die  in  Maine  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  exposure  to  rsulon. 

I  first  learned  about  the  high  levels 
of  radon  in  Maine  and  other  States  in 
1985.  In  response  to  this  problem,  I  in- 
troduced the  Radon  and  Indoor  Air 
Quality  Research  Act  in  1986.  This  leg- 
islation, which  was  enacted  as  part  of 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
SuperfUnd  program,  directed  the  EPA 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  research 
and  Information  program  on  radon. 

The  following  year  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  radon  program  at 
the  EPA  and  to  provide  grants  to  sup- 
port State  radon  programs.  This  legis- 
lation, titled  the  Indoor  Radon  Abate- 
ment Act,  included  provisions  address- 
ing public  information,  school  building 
assessments,  training,  and  technical 
assistance.  This  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1988. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  reau- 
thorizes the  basic  radon  program  estab- 
lished several  years  ago.  The  bill,  ti- 
tled the  Radon  Assessment  and  Mitiga- 


tion Act,  extends  the  existing  radon 
program  and  adds  several  new  provi- 
sions to  expand  and  strengthen  our  re- 
sponse to  the  radon  problem. 

A  key  provision  of  the  bill  is  continu- 
ation of  the  grant  i>rogram  to  assist 
States  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  wide  range  of  radon 
education,  assessment,  and  mitigation 
initiatives.  This  grant  assistance  is  es- 
sential to  the  successful  operation  of 
State  programs  and  the  maintenance  of 
an  effective  partnership  with  the 
States  for  radon  control. 

The  existing  authoilzation  for  State 
grants  of  $10  million  per  year  is  ex- 
tended for  3  additional  years  and  the 
eligible  State  program  activities  are 
expanded  to  include  issues  related  to 
radon  in  water  and  development  of  new 
construction  standards.  Federal  share 
of  grants  is  set  at  50  percent  for  each  of 
the  3  additional  years  of  grant  assist- 
ance. 

The  bill  would  also  revise  the  sched- 
ule for  publication  of  an  updated  citi- 
zen's guide  to  radon  to  January  1,  1992. 
The  revised  guide  is  to  more  clearly  in- 
dicate the  national  goal  of  reducing  in- 
door radon  to  outdoor  levels  and  set  an 
action  level  or  target  action  point  at  a 
level  of  radon  as  close  to  the  outdoor 
level  as  can  be  achieved  through  the 
application  of  readily  available  and 
generally  affordable  technologies  and 
practicies. 

The  Administrator  is  to  identify  high 
risk  radon  areas  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1992  and  biennially  thereafter. 
High  risk  areas  are  areas  in  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
average  indoor  itulon  levels  will  exceed 
the  target  action  i>oint. 

Existing  EPA  authority  for  develop- 
ment of  new  construction  standards  to 
prevent  radon  entry  into  buildings  is 
expanded  and  the  date  for  final  stand- 
ards is  set  at  January  1,  1992.  The  ob- 
jectives of  standards  are  clarified  and 
the  Administrator  is  to  assure  that,  at 
a  minimum,  standards  will  achieve  the 
radon  target  action  point. 

Two  years  after  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  standards,  any  housing  con- 
structed direcly  with  Federal  assist- 
ance is  to  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  radon  standards.  In  addition,  EPA 
is  to  emphasize  training  of  building 
professionals  in  the  use  of  standards  at 
existing  regional  training  centers. 

A  key  proposal  in  the  bill  is  to  re- 
quire testing  for  radon  at  the  time  of 
sale  of  a  specific,  subset  of  homes. 
Testing  would  be  required  only  if  the 
home  is  located  in  a  high  risk  radon 
area  and  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
direct  participant  in  the  financial 
transaction.  In  addition,  tests  may  be 
waived  if  the  home  was  constructed  in 
conformance  with  radon  new  construc- 
tion standards.  Also,  radon  tests  con- 
ducted in  the  home  within  the  past  5 
years  may  be  used  to  comply  with  this 
requirement. 
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This  testing  provision  may  be  con- 
troversial. I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  we  most  begrln  a  discussion  of  poli- 
cies and  methods  to  encourage  a  great- 
er degree  of  radon  testing  throughout 
the  country. 

Despite  the  recommendation  of  the 
EPA  Administrator  that  every  home  In 
the  Nation  be  tested,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  homes  have  been  tested. 

We  have  very  clear  and  compelling 
evidence  of  the  health  threats  of  radon. 
In  a  case  where  a  home  is  located  in  an 
area  identified  as  a  high  risk  radon 
area  and  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
direct  participant  in  the  financing  of 
home  purchase,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  moral  obligation  to  assure 
that  the  home  buyer  is  informed  of  the 
radon  level  in  the  home. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the 
fbll  range  of  Interested  groups  on  the 
radon  testing  provision  of  the  bill  and 
I  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  all  par- 
ties to  develop  the  best  iwssible  pro- 
gram to  help  assure  radon  testing  of 
homes. 

There  are  several  other  Important 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill. 

By  January  1,  1993,  EPA  is  to  submit 
to  Congress  a  plan  for  implementing 
radon  mitigation  itrograms  in  Federal 
buildings.  Mitigation  measures  are  to 
achieve  radon  levels  below  the  target 
action  point  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

The  e:pa  Administrator  is  to  prepare 
Information  concerning  radon  for  the 
medical  community  and  provide  such 
information  to  selected  recipients 
within  1  year.  EPA  is  to  provide  a  re- 
port to  Congress  within  2  years  of  the 
date  of  enactnnent  addressing  addi- 
tional steps  to  improve  radon  informa- 
tion dissemination  to  the  medical  com- 
munity. 

The  number  of  regional  radon  train- 
ing centers  is  increased  f^m  three  to 
five  and  funding  for  centers  is  extended 
3  years  and  increased  trom.  $1  million 
per  year  to  S2  million  per  year. 

Finally,  the  bill  expands  technical 
assistance  authorities  of  the  EPA  to 
Include  Issues  related  to  radon  in  water 
and  development  of  new  construction 
standards.  Funding  for  this  effort  is  ex- 
tended for  3  years  and  increased  from 
S3  to  S6  million  per  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  RIOORD,  with  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  Imiwrtant  public 
health  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RIOORD.  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  ofRep- 
romlotfMt  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
ConffTtn  a$9enbled. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Congress  flnds  that— 

(a)  expoBure  to  radon  gas  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  public  health  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  it  estimated  to  cause  between  8,000 
and  40,000'luDg  cancer  deaths  each  year; 

(b)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
conducted  radon  screening  tests  in  some  34 
States  and  found  that  one  in  Ave  homes  had 
radon  levfls  above  the  EPA  action  level,  and 
that  over'  half  the  homes  tested  In  several 
States 
tlon  level 

(c)  the 
estimatei 
homes 
above  thel 

(d)  the! 
mental 


radon  levels  above  the  EIPA  ac- 


Invlronmental  Protection  Agency 
that,  nationwide,  about  10%  of 
e  average,   annual   radon   levels 

A  action  level; 
Administrator    of    the    Elnviron- 
itectlon  Agency  has  recommended 

that  evert  home  In  the  country  be  tested  for 

radon;      1 

(e)  the  Federal  Government  responded  to 
the  healti  threat  posed  by  radon  with  pas- 
sage of  tUe  Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Act  of 
1988  and  related  legislation;  and 

(f)  It  Is  essential  that  the  existing  Federal 
programs  plated  to  radon  be  reauthorized  In 
a  timely  planner  and  that  these  programs  be 
expanded  and  strengthened  where  appro- 
priate. 

DEFDJrnONS 

Sec.  3.  i  mend  Section  302  of  Title  III  of  the 
Toxic  Sut  stances  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2662) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following— 

"(5)  ThB  term  "high  risk  radon  area" 
means  an  u^a  or  region  of  the  United  States 
In  which,  in  the  Judgement  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, th  »re  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
average  lidoor  radon  levels  exceed  the  tar- 
get actios  point  Indicated  in  subparagraph 
303(b)(lXCi)  of  this  title. 

"(6)  The  term  "Federal  housing  assistance 
program"  refers  to  programs  to  finance  pur- 
chase of  residences  Implemented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  the  Farmer's 
Home  Adsilnlstration,  and  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs. 

I    federal  assistance 

Sec.  4(«  Authorization.— Amend  Section 
306(j)  of  title  m  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  26660))  by  inserting 
after  "199>."  the  following  "1991,  1992.  1993, 
and  1994." 

(b)  STAtE  Match.— Amend  Section  306(f)  of 
TiUe  m  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
(15  use  2866(0)  by  striking  ",  60  percent  in 
the  aeconi  year,  and  SO  percent  In  the  third 
year."  an4  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  SO 
percent  la  each  year  thereafter." 

(c)  CoNfeTRUcnoN  Standards  Coordina- 
tion.—Amend  Section  306(d)  of  Title  m  of 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2ee6(d))  bf  striking  "1991"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  "1993." 

(d)  EuaiBLE  AUTivrruss.— Amend  Section 
306(c)  of  1  Itle  in  of  the  Toxic  Substance  Con- 
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trol  Act  (15  I  .S.C.  2866(0)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tt  s  following— 

"(11)  Tectmcal  assistance  to  public  water 
supply  systeiis  concerning  mitigation  of 
radon  in  public  water  supplies  and  public 
education  and  information  activities  to  as- 
sist horneown^rs  in  the  assessment  and  miti- 
gratlon  of  rtulon  in  private  drinking  water 
supplies.         I 

"(12)  Activiues  to  adopt  model  new  con- 
struction standards  for  reducing  radon  levels 
developed  pufsuant  to  section  304  of  this 
title  to  the  State  and  assure  the  implemen- 
tation of  suchj  standards  in  the  State. 

"(13)  Technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
non-profit  public  interest  groups  to  encour- 
age radon  testing  and  mitigation  at  local 
levels. 

ICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5(a)  ^Iequired  AcnvmES.- Amend 
Section  305(a)(  of  Title  m  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Contrbl  Act  (15  USC  2665(a))  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following — 

"(9)  AsslsUSce  to  State  agencies  and  other 
organizations  concerning  the  asessment  and 
mitigation  of  radon  in  public  water  supplies. 

"(10)  Assis^nce  to  State  agencies  and 
other  organii  latlons  to  facilitate  prompt 
adoption  and  effective  enforcement  of  new 
construction  standards  for  reducing  radon 
levels  develojed  pursuant  to  section  305  of 
this  title." 

(b)  Authorization.- Amend  Section 
305(0(1)  of  TitUe  m  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (1(5  USC  2666(0(1)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  »nd  thereof  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing "and  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  e  ach  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  and 
1994. 

CITIZEN '8  GUIDE 

Sec.  6(a)  So  iedule.— Amend  section  308(a) 
of  Title  ni  of  the  Toxic  Substance  Control 
Act  (15  USC  2663(a))  by  striking  "June  1, 
1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January 
1, 1992".  1 

(b)  Acnoif  Levels. — Amend  section 
303(b)(1)  of  Ti>;le  m  of  the  Toxic  Substance 
Control  Act  dl5  USC  2663(b)(1)  by  inserting 
"(A)"  after  "Action  Levels.—"  and  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following— 

"(B)  The  citizen's  guide  shall  state  the  na- 
tional goal  established  in  this  title  that  air 
within  building  should  be  as  free  of  radon  as 
the  ambient  sir  outside  buildings  and  shall 
estimate  the  Average  national  ambient  out- 
door radon  leVel.  The  guide  shall  also  indi- 
cate the  health  benefits  of  reducing  indoor 
radon  levels  to  ambient  outdoor  levels. 

"(C)  The  citizen's  guide  shall  establish  a 
target  action  {point  indicating  a  level  of  in- 
door radon  wlllch  is,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administrator,  as  close  to  the  national  am- 
bient outdoor  iradon  level  as  can  be  achieved 
in  existing,  siiigle  family  homes  through  the 
application  of  readily  available  and  gen- 
erally affordable  radon  mitigation  tech- 
nologies and  p^ctices. 


NEW( 


4STRUCTI0N  STANDARDS 


Sec.  7(a)  Technical  Amendments. — (1) 
Amend  sectioii  304  of  Title  m  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2664)  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "(a)  Standards.—"  before 
the  first  sentence  of  the  section; 

(B)  inserting  "(b)  CoNSin.TA'noN.- "  before 
the  second  sentence  of  the  section; 

(C)  inserting  "(C)  Geographic  Dif- 
ferences.—(If '  before  the  fourth  sentence  of 
the  section 

(D)  striking 
tion;  and 

(E)  inserting 
before  the  sixt  h  sentence  of  the  section. 


the  fifth  sentence  of  the  sec- 
"(d)  Implementation.— (1)" 
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(2)  Amend  section  304  of  Title  III  of  the 
Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  (15  USC  2664)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection — 

"(e)  Schedule.— The  Administrator  shall 
publish  final  radon  control  standards  and 
techniques  and  make  such  techniques  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  the  building  industry 
not  later  than  January  1, 1992. 

(b)  Objectives.— Amend  section  304  of 
Title  in  of  the  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act 
(15  USC  2664)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  new 
subeection  (c)  the  following  new  paragraph— 

"(2)(A)  Model  standards  and  techniques 
shall  indicate  a  range  of  radon  control  meas- 
ures, practices,  and  techniques  which  apply 
to  original  construction  of  a  wide  variety  of 
building  types,  locations,  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumstances and  shall  Indicate  the  general 
range  of  radon  control  achieveable  by  such 
measures  individually  and  in  combination 
with  other  measures. 

(B)  At  a  minimum,  the  Administrator  shall 
establish  minimum  radon  control  measures, 
practices,  and  techniques  for  new  construc- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  determining  compli- 
ance with  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  and  section  312  of  this  Title. 
Such  radon  standards  shall  be  designed  to 
achieve  indoor  radon  levels  in  homes  less 
than  the  target  action  point  established  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  303(b)(2)(C)  of  this 
tiUe. 

(c)  Federally  Assisted  Housino.— Amend 
section  304  of  Title  in  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stance Control  Act  (15  USC  2664)  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  new  subeection  (d)  the  following 
new  ijaragraph — 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  residence  which,  in  the 
Judgement  of  the  Administrator,  was  con- 
structed in  conformance  with  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section,  the  re- 
quirement for  radon  assessment  pursuant  to 
section  312  of  this  title  is  waived. 

(d)  Federal  Housino.- Amend  section  304 
of  Title  m  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  (15  USC  2664)  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection— 

"(f)  Federal  Housing.- Two  years  after 
the  date  of  establishment  of  new  construc- 
tion standards  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
appropriate  Federal  official  shall  require 
that  any  single  flmily  or  multi-family  hous- 
ing constructed  in  an  area  designated  by  the 
Administrator  as  a  high  risk  radon  area  with 
Federal  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  radon  control  standards  established 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (c)(2)(B)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Trainino.— Amend  section  304  of  Title 
m  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15 
USC  2664)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection— 

"(g)  Trainino.— The  Administrator  shall 
assure  that  radon  training  centers  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  306  of  this  title 
shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  contractors  and  oth- 
ers in  the  building  community  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  radon  control  standards  for 
new  construction. 

(f)  Design  Awards  and  Certification.— 
Amend  section  304  of  Title  HI  of  the  Toxic 
Substance  Control  Act  (15  USC  2664)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section— 

"(h)  Design  Awards.— (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  establish  a  radon  design  award 
^nx)gTam. 

"(2)  The  radon  design  awards  program 
shall  provide  for  annual  awards  for  the  best 
residential  design  incorporating  radon  con- 
trol or  mitigation  standards  in  categories  of 


residential  design  to  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator. 

RADON  assessment 

Sec.  8(a)  Amendment.— Amend  Title  m  of 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (IS  USC 
2661  et  seq.)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section— 

"RADON  ASSESSMENT 

"Sec.  312(a)  High  Risk  Radon  Areas.— <l) 
The  Administrator  shall,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1992  and  biennially  thereafter,  des- 
ignate areas  of  the  United  States  as  high 
risk  radon  areas. 

"(2)  In  designating  high  risk  radon  areas, 
the  Administrator  shall  use  the  best  avail- 
able data,  considering— 

"(A)  surveys  of  residences  for  radon; 

"(B)  surveys  of  school  buildings  pursuant 
to  section  307; 

"(C)  surveys  of  Federal  buildings  pursuant 
to  section  306;  and 

"(D)  such  other  Information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  Requirement  for  Testing.- Within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  designation  of  an 
area  as  a  high  risk  radon  area  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  no  Federal  official  may  give 
final  approval  for  financing  of  a  residence 
covered  by  this  section  through  Federal 
housing  assistance  programs  unless  such  of- 
ficial has  been  provided  with  results  of  radon 
tests  for  the  residence  to  be  financed. 

"(c)  Regulations.— <1)  Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1992,  the  Administrator,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Departments 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  Agriculture,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  to  implement  subeection 
(b). 

"(2)  Regulations  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall,  at  a  minimum — 

"(A)  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section  any  residence  not  located  in  a  high 
risk  radon  area  as  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istiator  pursuant  to  this  section; 

"(B)  provide  procedures  for  the  exemption 
fix>m  the  requirements  of  this  section  any 
residence  which,  in  the  Judgement  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, is  so  situated  as  to  substan- 
tially preclude  the  likelihood  of  unsafe  levels 
of  indoor  radon; 

"(C)  require  that  radon  tests  be  conducted 
by  a  contractor  certified  as  proficient  by  the 
Administrator  or  a  State  certification  pro- 
gram deemed  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
comparable  to  the  Federal  certification  pro- 
gram; 

"(D)  specify  methods,  procedures  and  relat- 
ed requirements  of  radon  tests  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section,  including  the  accu- 
racy, reliability,  and  affordability  of  such 
tests; 

"(E)  specify  measures  to  be  followed  in  im- 
plementation of  radon  tests  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  prevent,  to  the  maximum  extend 
practicable,  tampering  with  radon  measure- 
ment devices  or  other  actions  which  would 
reduce  the  accuracy  of  radon  tests; 

"(F)  specify  a  time  period,  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  in  which  a  radon  test,  which  oth- 
erwise meets  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, may  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  section; 

"(G)  specify  that  any  Federal  Gtovemment 
official  responsible  for  the  final  approval  of 
Federal  financing  of  a  residence  covered  by 
this  section  be  obligated  to  assure  that  the 
buyer  of  any  such  residence  receives  a  copy 
of  radon  tests  for  such  residence  in  a  timely 
manner,  but  not  less  than  14  days  prior  to 
final  purchase  of  the  residence; 

"(H)  specify  the  information  material  con- 
cerning radon  which  shall  be  provided  to  the 


buyer  in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  any 
radon  tests; 

"(I)  specify  that,  in  the  case  of  a  newly 
constructed  residence,  the  requirement  for 
testing  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
waived  based  on  the  establishment,  by  such 
procedures  as  the  Administrator  deems  to  be 
appropriate,  that  the  residence  was  con- 
structed in  conformance  with  new  construc- 
tion standards  developed  pursuant  to  section 
304  of  this  title;  and 

"(J)  require  that  the  results  of  radon  tests 
pursuant  to  this  section  be  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  financing  instnmient. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  reasonable  costs  of  conducting  radon 
tests  pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  buyer,  be  included  in  the  fi- 
nancing instrument  of  a  Federal  housing  aa- 
slstance  program. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  knowingly  acta  to  re- 
duce the  accuracy  of  radon  tests  required 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  SI  .000.00  for 
each  such  offense. 

(b)   Technical    Amendment.— Amend    the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15  USC  2801  et 
seq.)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents in  section  1  the  following— 
"Sec.  312.  Radon  Assessment. 

FEDERAL  BUILDING  RADON  MmOATION  PLAN 

Sec.  9.  Amend  section  306  of  title  m  of  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15  USC  2860) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlitg 
new  subsection— 

"(g)  Radon  Mitioation  Plan.— (1)  Not  later 
than  January  1, 1993,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress,  a  plan  describing  ac- 
tivities to  be  undertaken  by  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  mitigate  radon  in  Federal 
buildings. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  heads  of  affected  Federal  agencies  in  the 
development  of  the  plan  required  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  activities  to  be  undertaken  to 
mitigate  radon  in  Federal  buildings  shall  be 
designed  to  achieve,  at  a  minimum.  Indoor 
radon  levels  at  or  below  the  target  action 
iwint  established  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  303(bKlKC)  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  The  plan  required  pursuant  to  this 
subsectoin  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

"(A)  include  a  list  of  each  Federal  building 
tested  to  date  and  an  indication  of  the  re- 
sults of  radon  tests  for  such  buildings; 

"(B)  specify  those  Federal  buildings  for 
which  mitigation  will  be  undertaken  on  an 
expedited  basis  (within  one  fiscal  year)  based 
on  consideration  of— 

"(1)  the  radon  levels  in  the  building; 

"(11)  the  number  of  people  exposed  to  high 
radon  levels;  and 

"(ill)  the  susceptibility  of  the  building  to 
mitigation. 

"(C)  specify  the  schedule  for  mitigation  In 
each  building  in  which  radon  levels  exceed 
the  target  action  level  sijecifled  in  subpara- 
graph 303(b)(2)(C)  of  this  title; 

"(D)  specify  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  building,  the  estimated  coets  of 
mitigation,  and  the  source  of  funds  for  miti- 
gation actions. 

"(5)  Within  one  year  of  submittal  of  the 
plan  required  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  actions  taken  to  implement 
the  plan. 

medical  communitt  outreach 

Sec.  l<Ka)  amendment.— Amend  Title  m  of 
the  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  (15  USC 
2861  et  seq.)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section — 
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"Medlc&l  Community  Outreach 

"Sbc.  314  (a)  In  General.— The  Adminis- 
trator, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, shall  develop  and  implement  an  out- 
reach program  to  provide  information  about 
radon  to  the  medical  community. 

"(b)  INFORMATION.— (1)  The  Administrator, 
in  conaulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
the  Surgeon  General,  shall  develop  informa- 
tion material  concerning-  radon  tailored  to 
doctors  in  ^neral  practice  and  in  specialties 
related  to  lung  cancer.  Such  information 
shall,  at  a  minimum— 

"(A)  explain  the  health  threats  posed  by 
exposure  to  radon; 

"(B)  explain  the  association  of  radon  with 
smoking  and  other  causes  of  lung  cancer; 

"(C)  identify  appropriate  steps  to  take  to 
determine  exposure  to  radon  in  the  home; 
and 

"(D)  identify  sources  of  additional  infor- 
mation. 

"(2)  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
transmit  the  information  develoi>ed  pursuant 
to  this  section  to— 

"(A)  doctors  in  the  United  States  in  gen- 
eral practice: 

"(B)  doctors  in  specialties  related  to  lung 
cancer 

"(C)  all  doctors  employed  by  the  Federal 
government; 

"(D)  all  hospital  administrators;  and 

"(E)  other  physicians  and  officials  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(c)  Report.— Within  two  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  secUon.  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, shall  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  Implementation  of  this  section  and  rec- 
ommendations for  measures  to  improve 
radon  information  dissemination  to  the  med- 
ical commonlty. 

(b)  Amend  Title  m  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (15  USC  3601  et  seq.)  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  of  section  1 
the  followintr— 

"Sec.  314.  Medical  Community  Outreach. 
Rboional  radon  training  centers 

Sbc.  11(a)  (Tenters.- Amend  section  308(d) 
of  Title  m  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  (15  USC  3868)  by  striking  the  period  after 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  "in  fiscal 
years  I98B.  1980.  and  1981  and  at  least  5  eligi- 
ble applications  with  the  full  amount  of 
available  Auds  in  fiscal  years  1982.  1993  and 
1984." 

(b)  Authorization.— Amend  secOon  306(0 
of  Title  m  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  (15  USC  3868(0)  by  striking  the  period 
after  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  "and  not 
to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1988. 1988.  and  1984. 

INDOOB  Radon  abatement  Reauthorization 

ACT  OF  1981 

Section  1— Title:  Establishes  the  title  of 
the  Ull  as  the  Indo<x-  Radon  Abatement  Re- 
aathorlntion  Act  of  1981. 

Section  3— Authorisation:  Extends  the  ex- 
Istliic  aathorliatlon  In  the  Indoor  Radon 
Abatement  Act  for  gimnu  to  states  and  for 
KPA  to  update  the  Radon  ClUsen's  Guide,  es- 
tablish model  construction  standards  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  states 
throarh  FY94.  Extends  the  authorisaUon  for 
raglODal  radon  training  centers  through 
FTM  and  increases  the  authorisation  trom  31 
million  per  year  to  31.5  million  per  year. 
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Section  3— Model  Construction  Standards: 
Providesi  that  the  radon  construction  stand- 
ards do  not  preempt  any  state  or  local  stand- 
ards which  are  equally  effective  as  the  EPA 
standards. 

Sectio*  4— Information  To  Renters:  Re- 
quires EpA  to  esUbllsh  a  model  program  to 
provide  mdon  information  to  renters. 

Sectioi  5— Grant  Assistonce  To  States:  Al- 
lows stat«s  to  use  grant  funds  to  provide 
radon  Inlormation  to  public  and  Indian  hous- 
ing authorities  and  day  care  facilities. 

Sectio*  6— Grant  Preference:  Makes  state 
adoption'  of  model  construction  standards  a 
factor  for  EPA  to  consider  In  issuing  radon 
grants  to  states. 

Section  7— Regional  Radon  Training  Cen- 
ters: Reduires  regional  radon  training  cen- 
ters to  provide  training  on  model  construc- 
tion standards  to  state  and  local  building 
code  offlqials. 

Sectioii  8— Priority  Radon  Areas:  Requires 
EPA  to  designate  areas  with  average  radon 
levels  exceeding  the  national  radon  average 
by  more  than  a  de  minimis  amount  as  Prior- 
ity Radot  Areas  by  January  1, 1992. 

Sectioa  9— Federal  Homes  and  Buildings: 
Requires  that  any  home  owned  by  Federal 
agencies  and  Government  corporations  in  a 
Priority  lladon  Area  to  be  tested  for  radon 
pursuant  to  EPA  requirements  and  the  re- 
sults disclosed  to  potential  buyers  prior  to 
the  signing  of  a  sales  contract.  Requires  that 
any  Federal  building  or  school  financed  with 
Federal  assistance  in  a  Priority  Radon  Area 
conform  to  the  model  EPA  construction 
standards.  Requires  HUD  to  disseminate 
radon  information  to  public  and  Indian  hous- 
ing and  t#nant8  in  housing  funded  by  HUD. 

Section  10— Radon  Educational  Effort:  Re- 
quires EPA  to  establish  a  national  radon 
educational  campaign. 

Section  11— Radon  In  Work  Places:  Re- 
quires EPA  to  conduct  a  national  survey  of 
radon  in  work  places. 

Section;  12— Mitigation  Report:  Eliminates 
yearly  radon  mitigation  report. 

Section  13— Congressional  Report:  Requires 
EPA  to  sdbmlt  a  report  to  Congress  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  199!  on  different  strategies  to  increase 
radon  tesi  Ing. 
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Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself 
a  ad  Mr.  Lautenberg): 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Indian 
Amerlcafc  Forum  for  Political  Edu- 
cation to  establish  a  memorial  to  Ma- 
hatma  Gfindhi  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  tie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministra  Uon. 

STATUE  FOR  GANDHI 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  today  to  au- 
thorize the  Indian  American  Forum  for 
Political  Education  to  establish  a  me- 
morial to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Indian  Amer- 
ican Forum,  a  nonpartisan  educational 
organizaiion,  was  established  in  1982 
and  is  the  only  national  organization 
designed!  solely  for  the  political  edu- 
cation of  American  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  Asian-Indian  origin.  The 
forum  has  not  taken  on  the  responsibil- 
ity of  idacing  a  statue  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  in  Washington,  DC.  The  project 
will  be  fbnded  entirely  by  private  con- 
tributions and  will  be  a  simple  but 
powerful  statement  about  the  extraor- 
dinary life  and  achievements  of  Gan- 
dhi. 


nonviolenc 
passed  a  ree 
dhl  which 
to  i>eace" 


More  than  40  years  after  his  tragic 
death,  Mahatma  Gandhi  remains  one  of 
the  most  r«vered  world  leaders  of  this 
century.  H#  spent  his  life  as  a  relent- 
less champion  of  human  rights  and 
human  dignity  everywhere.  He  helped 
sow  the  sfeds  of  fi-eedom  following 
World  War  n.  Through  his  unshakeable 
faith  in  tha  power  of  nonviolent  strug- 
gle, he  inspired  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  thi  country  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Gandhi's  j  intellectual  relationship 
with  this  country  is  well-documented. 
During  hisj  second  imprisonment  in 
South  AfW^a  in  1907,  he  read  Henry 
David  Thoileau's  "Civil  Disobedience" 
and  studied  the  works  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Etoerson.  "these  readings  formed  the 
basis  for  nis  philosophy  of  creative 
.  In  1949,  the  81st  Congress 
blution  memorializing  Gan- 
ited  his  "selfless  devotion 
jid  stated  that  Gandhi's  life 
should  "awaken  and  keep  alive  in  peo- 
ple everjrwHere  the  sense  of  their  indi- 
vidual dlgqity  and  independence,  as 
well  as  an  '  abhorrence  for  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  communal  strife  anywhere." 
With  the! turmoil  In  many  parts  of 
the  world,  ^randhl's  message  of  peace- 
ful coexisteiice  rings  as  true  today  as 
ever.  With  so  much  senseless  violence 
in  the  streets  of  our  Nation's  cities,  the 
memory  of  Gandhi  provides  for  our 
young  peoBle  an  alternative  vision 
where  violence  is  not  the  answer. 
Gandhi's  affirmation  of  the  value  of 
human  life  knd  espousal  of  nonviolent 
social  change  reflects  not  only  a  belief 
in  the  inherent  goodness  of  each  indi- 
vidual, but  also  an  optimism  in  the 
perfectabillty  of  society.  This  is  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  for  the  youth  of  today, 
who  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

The  Indian  American  Forum  for  Po- 
litical Education  is  dedicated  to  lead- 
ing the  ettart  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Gandhi  memorial.  Gandhi's  principles 
guide  and  direct  the  forum  in  its  goal 
of  providing^  opportunities  for  learning 
various  aspeicts  of  issues  affecting  indi- 
viduals of  iQdian  origin  residing  In  the 
United  States.  I  commend  the  forum 
for  its  dedicjatlon  to  building  the  Gan- 
dhi memorial,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  join  in  this  effort  to 
provide  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
one  of  the  gi^at  leaders  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury.* I 


BY  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DUR%<IBEROER,     Mr.     JEFFORDS. 

Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  782.  A  bill  to  change  the  submis- 
sion date  for  the  report  on  milk  inven- 
tory management  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

REPORT  ON  MILK  INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  KASTtN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing l^slation  today  that  will 
change  the  ^bmission  date  for  the  re- 
port on  miflc  inventory  management 
programs. 
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There  is  absolutely  nothlner  com- 
plicated about  this  legislation.  It  sim- 
ply accelerates  the  submission  date  for 
the  report  on  milk  inventory  manage- 
ment programs.  The  1990  Farm  Bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
submit  a  report  on  milk  inventory 
management  program  by  August  1, 
1991.  My  bill  will  change  the  date  from 
August  1  to  June  IS,  1991. 

Mr.  President,  dairy  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin and  across  the  Nation  are  barely 
surviving  on  the  current  low  cost  of 
milk  to  farmers.  It  is  vital  that  we 
have  USDA's  recommendations  on  for- 
mulating dairy  policy,  because  in  light 
of  the  current  situation  many  dairy 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  Au- 
gust 1.  This  bill  will  help  these  farmers 
get  some  immediate  relief. 

I  am  sure  that  Secretary  Madigan 
will  work  toward  his  promise  of  work- 
ing harder  than  a  junkyard  dog  to  en- 
sure stability  in  Agriculture  programs. 
I  too  will  continue  the  junkyard  dog 
fight  to  help  dairy  farmers  in  Amer- 
ica.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation 
which  will  accelerate  the  submission 
date  for  a  U.S.  Deitartment  of  Agri- 
culture [XJSDA]  report  on  milk  inven- 
tory management  programs.  This  legis- 
lation will  make  a  minor  change  in  the 
1990  farm  bill  by  moving  up  the  submis- 
sion date  for  this  report  to  Congress 
from  August  1,  1991.  to  June  15,  1991. 
This  action  will  enable  the  Senate  and 
House  Agricultural  Committees  to 
begin  expeditious  consideration  of 
dairy  program  revisions  needed  to  sta- 
bilize diary  producer  incomes  and  milk 
prices. 

About  3  weeks  ago,  this  Chamber 
jMussed  legislation  which  would  have 
provided  prompt  financial  help  to  dairy 
farmers  who  are  struggling  to  survive 
current  low  milk  prices.  I  supported 
that  legislation  because  I  felt  it  would 
have  simultaneously  accomplished  two 
desirable  goals.  First,  it  would  have 
provided  short-term  emergency  sta- 
bilization of  dairy  incomes  and  milk 
prices.  Second,  it  would  have  given 
Congress  and  the  administration  a 
breathing  space,  relatively  f^e  from 
the  distraction  of  addressing  imme- 
diate dairy  needs,  to  carefully  consider 
long-term  restructuring  of  the  dairy 
price  support  provisions.  Regrrettably, 
this  measure  was  deleted  by  conference 
action  on  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations. 

With  the  deletion  of  the  Leahy-Jef- 
fords amendment  flrom  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
measure,  it  now  appears  that  Congress 
will  consider  revisions  of  dairy  pro- 
gram provision  this  year.  Con- 
sequently, the  Senate  and  House  Agri- 
cultural Committees  would  signifi- 
cantly benefit  £rom  the  guidance  and 
recommendations  of  the  forthcoming 
USDA    milk    inventory    management 
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programs  report.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  proposed  acceleration  of 
submission  dates  will  not  significantly 
impair  public  input  or  adversely  affect 
the  quality  of  the  USDA  report. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion will  facilitate  the  timely  consider- 
ation of  dairy  program  revision  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee  to 
swiftly  consider  and  report  this  meas- 
ure so  that  the  full  Senate  can  take  ac- 
tion to  expedite  prudent  congressional 
review  of  dairy  program  provisions.* 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PELL): 
S.  783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act,  and  tbe  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1990  to  strengthen  prohibi- 
tions against  individuals  convicted  of 
financial  institution  crimes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FINANCIAL  INSTrronONS  PBOaECUnONS  ACT  OF 

iwi 
*  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
protect  depositors  and  the  Federal 
Government  fkx>m  criminal  abuses  at 
the  Nation's  financial  Institutions. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  an  amendment 
that  I  recently  offered  to  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Fraud 
Prosecution  Act  would  strengthen  pen- 
alties against  individuals  convicted  of 
financially  related  crimes,  and  allow 
the  Justice  Department  to  provide 
modest  technical  assistance  to  States 
that  are  prosecuting  fraud-related 
crimes. 

Criminal  activity  has  been  a  serious 
problem  in  the  financial  services  com- 
munity. The  Justice  Department  esti- 
mates that  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
insolvent  savings  and  loan  Institutions 
were  victimized  by  firaud.  In  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  45  banks  and 
credit  unions  were  closed  due  to  the 
collapse  of  a  scandalously  mismanaged 
private  deposit  insurance  fund. 
Indpendent  examinations  are  underway 
to  determine  the  origins  of  the  State's 
financial  institutions  crisis,  but  it  is 
believed  that  f^aud  and  criminal  activ- 
ity contributed  sigrnlflcantly  to  the 
State's  worst  financial  crisis  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  shameful  truth  is  that  too  many 
of  the  directors,  managers,  and  em- 
ployees at  our  financial  Institutions 
have  engaged  in  criminal  activity  for 
their  own  personal  enrichment. 

We  have  all  heard  about  corrupt  fi- 
nancial executives  leading  extravagant 
lifestyles  and  with  private  jets  and 
multiple  vacation  homes.  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, one  prominent  credit  union  offi- 
cial has  apparently  fled  the  country 
with  S13  million  stolen  f^m  depositor 
accounts.  His  actions  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  State's  banking  emer- 


gency—but also  revealed  a  web  of  de- 
ceit at  institutions  insured  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Share  and  Indenuilty 
Corp.  [RISDIC],  the  State's  private  de- 
posit Insurance  fund. 

Data  ftom  the  financial  services  In- 
dustry are  alarming:  200  banks  failed  in 
1990.  the  thrift  Industry  is  weakened  as 
a  result  of  the  S&L  crisis,  credit  unions 
have  collapsed  in  Rhode  Island.  The  fi- 
nancial Industry's  competitive  chal- 
lenges are  stiff  enough  without  the 
added  worry  that  internal  f^ud  will 
further  imdermine  the  stability  of  our 
banks  and  credit  unions. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thought.  I  have 
decided  to  introduce  this  legislation 
which  builds  ui>on  the  stiff  f^aud-relat- 
ed  penalties  approved  as  part  of  the 
1990  crime  bill.  Like  that  bill,  this  is  a 
tough,  comprehensive,  approach  to 
dealing  with  abuses  inside  the  financial 
institutions  industry.  It  expands  mod- 
estly and  clarifies  several  provisions  of 
last  year's  crime  bill. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  major 
components  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Fraud  Prosecution  Act. 

Under  my  bill,  individuals  convicted 
of  fraud  crimes  relating  to  the  collapse 
of  a  credit  union  or  a  jHlvate  deposit 
insurance  fund,  will  be  barred  trora  any 
empl03rment  at  a  federally  insured  fi- 
nancial institution  for  a  minimum  of 
ten  years.  This  provision  could  only  be 
waived  by  a  court  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
[NCUA]  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  [FDIC].  This  compo- 
nent is  identical  to  current  law  which 
relates  to  persons  convicted  of  bank 
firaud. 

A  second  part  of  my  amendment 
would  expand  the  Justice  Department's 
newly  created  Financial  Crime  Unit  to 
allow  state  prosecutors  to  benefit  fi:t>m 
the  Federal  Grovemment's  expertise  in 
prosecuting  financial  institutions-re- 
lated fraud  cases.  Since  1988.  the  Jus- 
tice DejMLrtment  has  prosecuted  more 
than  10.000  f^ud  and  embezzlement 
cases.  The  Department's  accumulated 
knowledge  could  be  a  valuable  resource 
to  State  officials  who  may  be  prosecut- 
ing large  scale  financial  fraud  cases  for 
the  first  time.  One  Rhode  Island  pit>s- 
ecutor  told  me  that  a  30  minute  phone 
call  and  some  technical  guidance  trova 
a  Justice  Department  attorney  could 
save  6  months  of  field  work  at  the  local 
level. 

The  final  portion  of  the  legislation 
would  expand  the  Justice  Department's 
interagency  task  force  to  guage  the  im- 
pact upon  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  collapse  of  a  private  deposit  insur- 
ance fund.  The  January  collapse  of 
Rhode  Island's  private  deposit  insur- 
ance ftind  was  the  Nation's  third  such 
collapse  in  5  years.  In  1985,  private  in- 
surers in  both  Ohio  and  Maryland  be- 
came insolvent.  Independent  examina- 
tions into  the  origins  of  these  financial 
institutions  crises  have  revealed  that 
f^ud  and  criminal  activity  contributed 
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significantly  to  these  financial  disas- 
ters. 

Alarmingly,  private  Insurers  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  at  least  20  States. 
The  Federal  Government  needs  to 
quantify  the  risks  associated  with  pri- 
vate deposit  insurance  funds.  My  bill 
would  require  the  Justice  Department 
to  assess  the  risks  to  the  Nation's 
economy,  and  to  propose  any  legisla- 
tive initiatives  that  might  limit  the 
Oovemment's  exposure  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  act  directs  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  lead  an  interagency  eval- 
uation of  private  deposit  insurance 
funds.  The  report  and  its  accompany- 
ing evaluation  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  within  12  months  of 
the  legislation's  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest,  yet 
important,  bill  that  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration and  has  been  reviewed  favor- 
ably by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  my  State. 
It  builds  upon  existing  law,  and  would 
protect  depositors  across  the  Nation  by 
ensuring  that  those  convicted  of  fraud- 
related  offenses  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  return  to  a  career  in  the 
financial  services  industry  for  a  very 
long  time. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
good  look  at  these  modest  proposals 
and  Join  with  me  and  Senator  Pell  in 
working  for  their  enactment.* 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lautenbero): 
S.  784.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  grant  local  gov- 
ernments the  discretion  to  assign  mail- 
ing addresses  to  sites  within  their  ju- 
risdiction; to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

THE  LOCATABLE  ADDRESS  Bn.T. 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  locatable  ad- 
dress bill,  which  would  enable  munici- 
palities to  designate  addresses  for  all 
the  sites  within  their  Jurisdictions. 
Identical  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Saxton.  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  improve  emergency  services  in 
many  small  townships  in  my  State  and 
around  the  country  as  well  as  improve 
the  census. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law,  the 
Postal  Service  has  the  responsibility 
for  determining  addresses.  The  postal 
address,  which  is  based  on  i>ostaI  deliv- 
ery routes,  is  often  vague  and  confus- 
ing. This  creates  many  problems  for 
conunnnltles,  particularly  those  in 
rural  areas.  One  ivoblem  occurs  when 
regional  emergency  services  try  to  re- 
spond to  a  crisis.  There  have  been  cases 
where  emergency  personnel  were  de- 
layed in  arriving  on  the  scene  of  a  seri- 
ous accident  because  an  insufficient 
home  address— such  as  a  road  with  no 
house  number  or  a  roral  delivery  ad- 
dress that  cuts  across  municipal  lines- 
was  the  only  address  available  to  the 
rescue  squad.  For  example,  a  constitu- 
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ent  of  r»ine  In  Southampton  Township, 
NJ,  who  was  badly  burned  in  an  acci- 
dent did  not  receive  prompt  medical 
attention  because  emergency  personnel 
had  trokible  finding  the  man's  home. 
The  poa  tal  address  was  insufficient  for 
the  resc  ue  squad  to  rapidly  respond  to 
the  call  Ifor  help. 

Mr.  Ih-esident,  another  problem  is 
that  tha  current  system  sacriflces  com- 
munity Identity  for  the  sake  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic efficiency  of  ZIP  Codes.  In 
areas  where  a  small  town  is  located 
near  an4  served  by  a  larger  municipal- 
ity's post  office,  the  name  of  the  larger 
municipality  may  serve  as  the  smaller 
town's  ''town  name"  on  Its  mailing  ad- 
dress. 

I  hava  been  contacted  by  many  mu- 
nicipalities in  New  Jersey  suffering 
fi-om  this  identify  crisis.  An  example, 
Mr.  President,  is  Little  Egg  Harbor 
Townshi),  which  is  losing  its  identity 
because  the  entire  township  has  a  mail- 
ing addfess  of  Tuckerton— simply  be- 
cause they  are  served  by  a  post  office 
in  Tuckerton  Borough.  Another  exam- 
ple Is  the  growing  township  of 
Branchburg,  where  there  is  constant 
finistratlon  because  mall  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Borough  of  Somerville. 
Along  t^lth  mall  delivery  problems, 
townshlj  officials  in  Branchburg  have 
explained  to  me  their  difficulties  in 
communicating  to  outsiders  that  they 
are  not,  part  of  Somerville.  as  their 
postal  address  implies. 

Other  'examples  abound.  The  south 
Jersey  Community  of  Westampton  is 
served  by  five  larger  neighboring 
towns;  iinagine,  a  town  of  6,000  has  5 
different  town  names  for  mall  delivery 
purposea  Need  I  tell  you  that  confu- 
sion abofunds?  The  township  of  Aber- 
deen haa  no  ZIP  Code  and  mail  is  han- 
dled by  three  neighboring  towns;  local 
officials  have  discussed  their  concerns 
with  m<,  including  the  difficulty  in 
planning*  townshipwide  events  because, 
not  surprisingly,  there  is  little  sense  of 
community. 

This  legislation  would  also  assist  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau's  efforts  to  conduct 
an  accurate  census  count.  As  everyone 
is  award  municipalities  may  qualify 
for  State  or  Federal  aid  programs 
based  o^  their  population.  This  bill 
makes  1^  possible  for  a  more  accurate 
town-by-jtown  count  to  be  tallied.  In 
other  words,  residents  would  face  no 
confusioi  as  to  whether  they  should 
fill  out  the  census  from  using  their 
postal  address  or  actual  town  name,  be- 
cause the  two  addresses  would  be  one 
and  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice argufs  that  this  legislation  would 
wreak  havoc  with  the  Nation's  post  of- 
fices. I  disagree.  This  legislation  does 
not  require  the  establishment  of  sepa- 
rate post  offices  or  changes  in  mail  de- 
livery routes.  It  only  gives  local  politi- 
cal unlti  the  authority  to  designate 
local  strpet  and  town  addresses.  And 
local  postmasters  would  have  the  abll- 
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Ity  to  revifew  any  charges  to  ensure 
that  they  |  do  not  duplicate  street 
names  or  have  faulty  numbering  sys- 
tems that  would  hinder  mail  delivery. 
We  need  tp  give  municipalities  the 
right  to  emrclse  greater  home  rule — 
for  the  sake  of  the  community  and  for 
the  safety  Jof  its  residents.  I  believe 
this  legislamon  does  just  that.  Our  goal 
is  not  to  complicate  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's job,  but  simply  devise  a  means 
through  which  a  town's  mailing  ad- 
dresses ca|i  be  the  same  as  the 
locatable  aiddresses.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  jglve  consideration  to  this 
small  but  miportant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  S.  784 

Be  it  enacteti  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asserkbled.  That  chapter  4  of  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  the 
authority  of  ihe  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice) Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"J414.  Autljorlty  of  local  governments  to 
designate  mafllng  addresses 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  404— 

"(1)  munlcl^l  governments  shall  have  the 
discretion  to  designate  mailing  addresses  for 
all  sites  within  their  jurisdiction;  and 

"(2)  county  governments  shall  have  the 
discretion  to  designate  mailing  addresses  for 
all  sites  wltHln  their  jurisdiction  that  are 
not  within  th^  jurisdiction  of  any  municipal 
government. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  municipal  or  county  gov- 
ernment designates  a  mailing  address  under 
paragraph  (Dior  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  such 
government  ^all  Include  as  part  of  such 
mailing  addrets— 

"(1)  the  nan»e  of  the  municipality  In  which 
the  site  of  sucii  address  is  geographically  sit- 
uated; and       I 

"(2)  The  ZE^  code  number  assigned  to  the 
site  of  such  address  by  the  Postal  Service. 

"(c)  A  mailing  address  designated  by  a  mu- 
nicipal or  cofinty  government  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  become 
effective  30  daors  after  the  Postal  Service  re- 
ceives wrlttes  notice  from  government  of 
the  designation  of  such  address. 

"(d)  Notifldition  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  not  become  effective  unless 
the  postmaster  for  each  post  office  respon- 
sible for  delivlBring  mail  to  any  of  the  pro- 
posed addresis  reviews  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  ensure  that  non-dupllca- 
tlve  street  an^  faulty  numbering  systems  do 
not  exist  wlth|n  the  jurisdiction  changing  Its 
mailing  addre^  to  the  geographic  name  of 
its  town. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'county  government'  Includes  the  govern- 
ment of  a  parlih.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  toble  of  sections, 
after  the  Itemjrelatlng  to  section  412,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"414.  Authorit  f  of  local  governments  to  des- 
i|  nate  mailing  addresses.".* 

By  Mr  BURNS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CRAio.  Mr.  BRYAN,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.     iTEVENS,    Mr.    MimKOWSKI, 

Mr.    Jtmms,  Mr.  Wallop,  and 
Mr.  £  IMP80N): 
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S.  785.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  existing  laws  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  mining,  other  than 
coal  mining,  and  in  particular  the  ef- 
fects of  existing  laws  and  procedures 
relating  to  location  and  disposition  of 
minerals  on  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  their  effect  on  the  policy 
statement  set  forth  in  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

MINERAL  POUCT  REVIEW  COMMISSION  ACT  OF 

isn 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Craio,  Bryan,  Hatch,  Stevens,  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  Symms,  Wallop,  and  Simpson 
to  introduce  the  Mineral  Policy  Review 
Commission  Act  of  1991. 

During  the  1800's,  mineral  explo- 
ration and  development  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  western  expan- 
sion of  our  growing  Nation.  The  lure  of 
gold  was  certainly  most  evident  in  the 
settlement  of  Montana,  California, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Alaska,  as  well  as 
other  Western  States. 

Throughout  the  25  years  that  Mon- 
tana was  a  territory,  its  territorial 
capital  was  located  in  communities 
that  were  the  very  heart  of  the  mining 
activities  of  the  day.  We  are  proud  of 
our  mining  heritage  and  our  State  cap- 
ital of  Helena  symbolizes  the  impor- 
tance of  mining  to  the  settlement  and 
development  of  Montana. 

By  1872,  Congress  recognized  the 
growing  importance  of  exploring  for 
and  developing  our  mineral  resources. 
At  the  same  time.  Congress  recognized 
that  some  controls  were  necessary  on 
mineral  exploration  to  protect  the 
public's  Interest.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Congress  passed  the  general  min- 
ing law  that  is  still  in  use  today. 

In  recent  years,  the  1872  mining  law 
has  come  under  increasing  criticism. 
Some  of  those  critics  believe  that  sim- 
ply because  the  law  is  nearly  120  years 
old,  that  it  Is  outdated.  Some  believe 
that  because  some  abuses  of  the  law 
occur.  It  is  time  for  a  wholesale  revamp 
of  the  law.  I  do  not  agree  with  these 
ideas. 

The  1872  mining  law  has  served  this 
Nation  well  for  the  past  119  years.  Al- 
though it  is  not  a  perfect  law,  it  has 
provided  necessary  guidance  to  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the  min- 
eral resources  found  on  our  public 
lands.  Broad,  sweeping  changes  have 
been  proposed  for  the  mining  law.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  no  one  really 
knows  what  the  effect  of  some  of  those 
changes  will  be. 

NonfUel  mineral  production  in  Mon- 
tana in  1990  was  valued  at  $573.8  mil- 
lion. This  ranks  Montana  20th  nation- 
ally In  terms  of  nonfuel  mineral  pro- 
duction. There  are  currently  more  than 
70,000  active  unpatented  mining  claims 
in  Montana.  In  1969,  mining  explo- 
ration resulted  in  direct  expenditures 
of  more  than  $26  million  on  some  600 


active  exploration  projects.  Mining 
provides  employment  for  approxi- 
mately 4,000  people  In  Montana  with  an 
annual  pajrroU  of  S140  million.  As  you 
can  see  mining  is  extremely  important 
to  the  economy  of  Montana.  Broad, 
sweeping  changes  to  the  existing  min- 
ing law  could  have  very  serious  im- 
pacts on  the  economies  of  Montana  and 
many  other  States.  One  of  my  main 
concerns  with  major  changes  to  the 
law  is  that  we  simply  don't  know  what 
the  real  imi>act  will  be.  There  are  a  lot 
of  discrepancies  in  the  information 
that  has  been  put  out  concerning  the 
impact  of  some  of  the  proposed 
changes. 

One  example  of  a  discrepancy  of  the 
effect  of  a  proposed  change  is  the  $100 
mine  holding  fee.  During  a  Senate 
hearing  last  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  testified 
that  there  are  currently  1.2  million 
mining  claims  in  the  United  States. 
The  administration  has  estimated  that 
a  $100  holding  fee  on  all  mining  claims 
vrill  produce  revenue  to  the  Treasury  in 
the  amount  of  $97.5  million.  This  rep- 
resents approximately  only  81  percent 
of  all  mining  claims.  In  other  words, 
the  administration  estimates  that 
roughly  19  percent  of  mining  claims 
will  be  dropped  rather  than  pay  the  fee. 

However,  various  representatives  of 
the  mining  industry  have  indicated 
that  possibly  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
all  mining  claims  would  be  dropped 
rather  than  pay  the  $100  holding  fee. 
Now,  I'm  not  saying  which  of  these  is 
correct,  because  I  have  no  idea  which 
to  believe.  If  the  truth  were  known  the 
answer  is  probably  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. But  I  do  think  it  points  out  the 
discrepancy  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  criti- 
cism of  the  current  mining  law.  There 
are  charges  of  widespread  violations  of 
the  law.  If  there  are,  in  fact,  wide- 
spread violations,  we  have  ourselves  an 
administration  problem.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  law  needs  to  be 
changed.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  begun  to  implement  some  ad- 
ministrative changes  aimed  at  correct- 
ing some  of  the  problem  areas.  Specifi- 
cally, the  BLM  is  implementing  a  na- 
tional cyanide  policy.  It  is  developing  a 
bond  and  reclamation  policy  to  cover 
all  types  of  operations.  And  it  is  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  illegal  occu- 
pancy of  mining  claims.  These  are  all 
things  that  can  be  addressed  adminis- 
tratively without  any  change  to  the 
law. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  some 
changes  in  the  law  may  be  appropriate, 
and  in  fact  may  be  overdue.  However, 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  law  are  as  ap- 
propriate today  as  they  were  100  years 
ago.  I  am  very  concerned  as  to  what  ef- 
fect we  will  have  on  the  small  miners 
and  entrepreneurs  if  we  enact  whole- 
sale changes  to  the  law. 

This  is  the  reason  I  am  introducing 
my  bill  today.  I  believe  rather  than 


rushing  in  and  completely  reforming 
the  mining  law  it  would  be  to  our  bene- 
fit to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  laws,  policies,  and  practices  relat- 
ing to  the  exploration,  disposition,  and 
development,  of  our  mineral  resources. 
Let's  find  out  what  problems  do  occur 
and  which  of  those  can  be  corrected  ad- 
ministratively and  which  require  a 
change  of  law. 

My  bill  creates  a  Commission  to  do 
this  study.  The  Commission  will  be 
made  up  of  two  Senators  ftt>m  the  En- 
ergy Committee,  two  Representatives 
firom  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  des- 
ignate, and  six  private  mineral  re- 
source specialists.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  chair  the  Conmilssion. 
The  Commission  will  have  2  years  to 
review  the  laws  and  policies  and  report 
its  recommendations  to  Congress. 

The  Commission  will  be  made  up  of 
those  individuals,  both  inside  the  Gov- 
ernment and  from  the  private  sector, 
who  have  the  broadest  expertise  in  our 
mining  laws  and  policies.  When  the 
Commission's  report  is  received.  Con- 
gress can  then  determine  which 
changes  might  be  most  appropriate  for 
the  mining  law. 

There  are  other  mining  law  reform 
bills  already  before  the  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  has  introduced  one  of 
those  here  in  the  Senate.  These  bills 
call  for  broad  sweeping  reforms  of  the 
existing  mining  law — sweeping  reforms 
that  could  have  very  serious  Impacts 
on  not  only  the  mining  industry,  but 
on  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  the  production  of 
many  strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

My  bill  provides  a  reasonable  alter- 
native to  broad  mining  law  reform. 
This  is  not  a  delaying  tactic.  This  is  a 
reasoned  approach  to  move  the  discus- 
sion forward  for  updating  the  mining 
law.  This  process  will  bring  private  in- 
terests and  government  together  to  de- 
termine which  parts  of  the  existing  law 
are  most  appropriate  to  update,  and 
how  to  most  effectively  amend  the  law. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  PELL,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  DbOon- 
cnn,  Mr.  Binoaman,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 

Wellstone,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 
Sarbanbs): 
S.  786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  medical  supplies  and  other 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Kurd- 
ish peoples  to  alleviate  suffering;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

THE  KURDS  AND  A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  legislation  which  will  author- 
ize $50  million  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Kurds  of  Iraq.  It  also  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
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the  United  States  should  seek  to  have 
the  Security  Council  adopt  effective 
measures  under  Chap,  vn  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  stop  the  Illegal  attacks  on 
Iraqi  civilians. 

The  recent  attacks  on  Iraqi  civil- 
ians— and  our  response  to  them — ^raise 
ftindamental  questions  about  whether 
we  intend  to  pursue  a  new  world  order 
beyond  the  immediate  crisis  posed  by 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Under  the 
VJi.  Charter  (specifically  article  2(7)) 
certain  events  are  considered  to  be  "es- 
sentially within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion" of  a  state  and,  therefore,  beyond 
the  competence  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. That  is  not  the  case  here.  Iraqi 
troops  are  driving  before  them  i)erhaps 
2  million  Iraqi  Kurds.  These  refugees 
are  spilling  over  into  Turkey  and  Iran, 
raising  tensions  and  destabilizing  the 
region.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  events  are — in  the  words  of  arti- 
cle 39— a  "threat  to  the  peace".  In  the 
words  of  Alan  Riding's  report  to  the 
New  York  Times  which  appeared  this 
morning,  Turkish  officials  note  that— 

They  expected  the  number  of  Kurds  fleeing 
Iraq  to  awell  to  one  million  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  that  those  are  numbers  that  are 
simply  beyond  the  scope  of  any  sustained 
international  relief  effort.  Thirty  thousand 
reftigees  Is  a  humanitarian  problem,  but  one 
million,  they  argued,  is  a  political  problem. 

Iranian  officials  reportedly  expect  as 
many  as  1.S  million  Kurdish  reftigees 
tromJraxi. 

Moreover,  international  law  now  gov- 
erns even  the  conduct  of  a  civil  war. 
Under  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Protection  of  Civilians 
In  Time  of  War  of  1949,  it  is  absolutely 
prohibited  to  attack  persons  taking  no 
part  in  the  conflict.  This  prohibition 
applies  even  in  the  case  of  "armed  con- 
flict not  of  an  international  char- 
acter". Iraq  is  a  party  to  this  Conven- 
tion as  are  virtually  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  These  ruthless  attacks  on 
civilians  are  more  than  simply  im- 
moral—they are  illegal. 

The  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
first  step  at  the  initiative  of  the 
French.  They  have  in  fact  concluded 
that  this  situation  constitutes  a 
"threat  to  the  peace".  They  have  or- 
dered the  Iraqi  army  to  cease  these  at- 
tacks. That  order  is  binding  on  Iraq 
under  article  25  of  the  charter.  If  Iraq 
refuses  to  comply,  then  the  United 
States  should  do  what  It  did  so  bril- 
liantly in  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis:  It 
should  use  the  mechanisms  of  the  char- 
ter to  collectively  confront  a  threat  to 
the  peace.  The  tools  are  at  hand:  inter- 
national law,  article  39,  article  41  on 
aanctions  and  article  42  on  the  use  of 
U Jf.  forces.  Article  42.  for  instance,  al- 
lows for  "demonstrations"  of  the  use  of 
force  when  sanctions  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  inadequate.  The  Security 
Council  could  order  Iraqi  helicopters  to 
cease  their  attacks.  If  the  Iraqis  re- 
ftisad  to  comply,  then  the  council  could 
direct  that  the  allied  forces  in  the  re- 
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glon  s  lould  down  some  of  the  Iraqi  hel- 
icopters as  a  "demonstration"  of  pos- 
sible additional  U.N.  action  to  enforce 
the  Security  Council's  decree. 

When  Saddam  Hussein  massacred  the 
Kurds  in  1988  using  poison  gas  he  vio- 
lated one  of  the  most  solemn  inter- 
nation^  agreements  ever  entered  into, 
namely,  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  on 
of  Poison  Gas.  The  United 
did  nothing  to  prevent  this.  On 
the  contrary  the  State  Department  op- 
posed Economic  sanctions  on  Iraq  until 
that  country  invaded  Kuwait, 
the  subsequent  crisis,  however, 
the  strong  reassertion  by  the 
Unitetl  States  of  the  concepts  of  inter- 
national law.  The  administration  used 
the  mechanisms  of  the  charter,  impos- 
ing a  ^otal  economic  embargo  on  Iraq, 
sent  crisis  presents  us  with  the 
n  of  whether  this  commitment 
w  world  order  will  outlive  the 
on  of  Iraqi  troops  flvm  Kuwait, 
rt  the  President's  call  for  a  re- 
the  rule  of  law  and  I  hope  that 
ted  States  will  continue  to  act 
truly  believes  that  chapter  vn 
of  the]  charter  can  be  used  to  enforce 
the  ru|e  of  law. 

Mr.  |E*re8ident,  I  am  far  Crom  con- 
fident that  the  amount  of  aid  author- 
ized in  this  legislation  will  prove  to  be 
sufficient.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  car- 
ing foi  as  many  as  2  million  refugees 
already  range  to  10  times  this  amount. 
But  it]  is  a  beginning.  I  congratulate 
the  ax^nlnistration  on  its  decision  to 
begin  (ending  aid  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  eiAbrace  this  measure  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  very  able,  force- 
ful remarks  about  the  situation  of  the 
Kurdish  refugees  and  others  in  Iraq  and 
the  bordering  areas,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gore,  observed  there 
will  be  new  chapters  of  international 
law  wr  tten  in  the  course  of  our  dealing 
with  tl  is  issue. 

As  I  am  sure  he  will  agree,  and  the 
thrust  of  his  remarks  implied,  it  is 
even  s(  i  the  case  that  we  have  an  Inter- 
nationlil  law  that  applies  today.  It  is 
that  piirt  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949  which  deals  with  the 
case  of  conflict  of  an  internal  nature. 

The  Geneva  conventions,  as  the 
President  knows,  were  basically  trea- 
ties dmwn  up  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Second  World  War  Intended  to  codify 
as  war!  crimes  the  behavior  of  the  Nazi 
Government  and  others  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  Nuremberg  tribunals,  for 
example,  following  World  War  n. 

These  acts  by  Iraq  are  illegal  under 
international  law,  as  it  exists  today,  as 
it  has  for  the  better  part  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. I  remind  the  President,  and  he 
does  ni>t  need  to  be  reminded  of  that, 
as  a  tijeaty  the  United  States  is  bound 
to  purf ue  this  matter.  We  have  signed 
that  treaty  and  a  treaty,  under  our 
Constitution,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  We  have  no  more  choice  in  this 
mattei*  than  with  respect  to  pursuing 
enforcement  of  any  law.  It  is  not  al- 
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ways  poscilble  that  you  will  succeed, 
but  that  you  should  try,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  beyond  question. 

It  is  a  (Question  that  deeply  involves 
the  issue  of  what  we  have  in  mind  when 
we  speak  of  a  New  World  order,  because 
within  years  we  have  seen  comparable 
events  ani  we  have  chosen  not  to  re- 
spond, glv^n  the  statement  in  the  U.N. 
Charter,  et)ecifically  article  2,  section 
7,  that  ejvents  that  are  essentially 
within  thi  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a 
State  are  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
Security  Council.  We  have  chosen  to 
simply  ignore  events  which  otherwise 
clearly  command  our  response  as  in  the 
case  of  tht  Iraqi  troops  which  are  now 
driving  a$  many  as  2  million  Iraqi 
Kurds  into  internal  or  foreign  exile. 

Kurdistan  is  a  large  region  that  has 
had  the  uhhappy  experience,  if  that  is 
the  term,  I  to  exist  on  the  general  re- 
gional bonders  of  the  Arab  world,  the 
Persian  wprld,  and  the  world  of  Tur- 
key, the  Ottoman  Empire  of  old.  They 
will  be  foiind  in  all  three  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  ieft  over  trom.  the  borders 
drawn  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  which  ended  the  war  between 
the  allies  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

I  would  make  a  point,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Ignited  States  in  1917  did  not 
declare  war  on  the  Ottoman  Elmplre. 
They  did  on  Germany,  and  also  Austro- 
Hungary,  but  not  the  Ottomans.  As  a 
consequence,  we  were  not  party  to  that 
treaty.  We  simply  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  lihis  latter  period. 

There  ctto  be  no  doubt,  sir,  that  this 
present  situation  was  to  be  foreseen, 
was  foreseeable,  and  is  simply  unac- 
ceptable, surely,  that  a  human  conv;il- 
sion  of  this  order  should  pass  by  with 
mere  pronouncements  of  concern  and 
distress.  It  was  the  United  States  that 
took  the  lead  with  Britain  in  drawing 
up  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949.  The 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  is  relative 
to  the  protection  of  civilians  in  time  of 
war.  It  absolutely  prohibits  attacks  on 
civilians  who  are  not  taking  part  in  a 
conflict. 

And  whaft  prohibition  extends  even  in 
the  case,  as  I  have  said,  to  "armed  con- 
flict not  I  of  an  international  char- 
acter." It  Applies  explicitly,  if  you  will, 
to  situatipns  such  as  the  one  with 
which  we  ire  dealing  now,  particularly 
because  itj  is  a  situation  that  rises  in 
the  aftennath  of  an  international  con- 
flict. In  t^t  conflict,  the  U.N.  forces 
pursued  a  policy  of  following  step  by 
step  the  ]>rovi8ions  of  chapter  Vn  of 
the  charter.  And  it  is  now  clear  that  we 
have  an  equal  obligation  to  pursue  the 
aftermath^which  the  regime  in  Iraq 
brought  about — which  would  not  have 
existed  had  there  not  been  the  U.N.  re- 
sponse to  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  accordingly 
introduce  for  myself,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr:  Bradley,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
DECoNCDJii  Mr.  Binoaman,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Lieb^ucan,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr. 
LEVIN   an4   Mr.    Sarbanes,   a   bill   to 
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amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  provision  of  medi- 
cal supplies  and  other  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Kurdish  peoples  to  al- 
leviate su^ering. 

We  act  on  humanitarian  principles 
and  on  legal  principles.  We  do  not  have 
an  option  to  stand  by.  We  are  obliged 
under  our  laws.  The  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1949  is  a  treaty  we  have  signed. 
Under  the  Constitution  it  is  the  su- 
preme Law  of  the  Land.  And  I  cannot 
suppose  that  we  will  wish  to  fall  in  this 
matter. 

I  have  already  heard  this  afternoon 
the  Senator  flrom  Vermont  speak  to  the 
point;  the  Senator  ft'om  Tennessee 
speak  to  the  point.  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  here  which  has  11  cosponsors  on 
this  first  day  of  our  return  ftom  the 
Eiaster  recess,  and  we  may  hope  that  it 
is  addressed  in  the  very  early  part  of 
next  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  Kurdish  Humanitarian  Re- 
lief.— Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  foreign  As- 
siatance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  inter- 
national disaster  assistance)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SBC.  406L.  Kurdish  Humanitarian  Re- 
LIEP. — (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  is  desirable 
to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  Kurdish 
people  and  other  civilian  refugees  who  have 
been  attacked  by  Iraqi  troops. 

"(bXD  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall— 

"(A)  furnish,  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities of  this  chapter,  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  the  relief  of  the  Kurdish  people; 

"(B)  solicit  private  sector  donations  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  Kurdish  and  other 
refugees  fleeing  Iraq;  and 

"(C)  cooperate  with  private  relief  agencies 
attempting  to  provide  such  humanitarian 
aid. 

"(2)  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Transportation  Command  is  author- 
ised to  provide  all  airlift  and  sealift  nec- 
essary to  transport  such  United  States  pub- 
lic and  private  donations  of  medical  supplies 
on  a  regular  basis. 

"(cXD  In  addition  to  funds  authorized  to 
be  anaroprlated  to  carry  out  this  chapter, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  President  $SO,(XIO.00O  to  carry  out  sub- 
secUons  (bXD  and  (bX3). 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  are  authorised  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(3)  The  authority  contained  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  transfer  funds 
between  accounts  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  fbnds  approitriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1). 

"(d)  Assistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
section  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

"(e)  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
begin  discussions  with  the  nations  surround- 


ing Iraq  as  may  be  necessary  regarding  the 
importation  of  such  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

"(f)  Humanitarian  assistance  may  also  be 
provided  under  this  section  to  civilian  refu- 
gees in  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  the  Allied 
occupied  areas  of  southern  Iraq. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'humanitarian  assistance'  includes  but  is  not 
limited  to— 

"(1)  oil,  gas,  and  fuel; 

"(2)  water  purification  supplies,  materials 
for  immunization,  and  other  materials  need- 
ed to  prevent  the  outbreaic  of  contagious  dis- 
eases and  to  safeguard  public  health; 

"(3)  medical  supplies;  and 

"(4)  food  and  clothing". 

Sec.  2.  Sense  of  the  Congress  Concerning 
the  Iraqi  Army's  Attacks  on  Kurdish  and 
other  Iraqi  Civilians. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(a)  The  attacks  upon  civilians  in  Iraq  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  Article  3  of  the  Fourth 
Geneva  (Convention  Relative  to  the  Protec- 
tion of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War  of 
August  12,  1949; 

(b)  The  attacks  upon  civilians  in  Iraq  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  peace  and  stability  In  the 
region;  and 

(c)  The  United  States  should  request  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  these  attacks  pur- 
suant to  (Chapter  vn  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  to  clarify  the  classiflcation  of 
certain  paper  used  in  photography;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

harmonized  tariff  schedule 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  to  amend  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  to  clarify  the  classifica- 
tion of  certain  jxiper  used  in  photog- 
raphy. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  correct  an 
error  In  the  conversion  trom  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  [TSUS] 
to  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  States  [HTS].  This  conver- 
sion was  intended  to  be  duty  neutral. 
However,  classifications  used  for  var- 
ious Imported  pajwrs  resulted  in  an  in- 
advertent raising  of  tariff  duties  for 
plastic  coated  basic  paper  used  in  pho- 
tography. This  bill  win  narrowly 
amend  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule 
to  return  tariff  rates  for  such  papers  to 
the  previously  existing  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  787 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  48  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended  by  strildng  sub- 
heading 4811.31.40  and  inserting  in  numerical 
sequence    the    following    new    subheadings. 


with  the  article  description  for  suUieading 
4811.31.45  having  the  same  degree  of  indenta- 
tion as  the  article  description  in  subheading 
4811.31.20: 


I 


~481Ul.tt 


UllJliO 


Bntptpnto 

be  watiiM 

for  nt  M 

pMln|np%. 

IttStkM 

Oimii 

tMHa.  -    OM  — 

FwliEJU 

flJ%  ICM 

(Mar ?.6%  ..._ 

FwlOJU  .._ 

1*  m - 

(b)  CONFORMiNO  Amendment.— The  article 
description  in  subheading  4810.11.20  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "Basic"  and  inserting  "Base". 

(c)  Staoed  Rated  Reduction.— Any  staged 
reduction  of  a  rate  of  duty  i»x>claimed  by  the 
President  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  that— 

(1)  would  otherwise  take  effect  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  would  apply  to  a  special  rate  of  duty  set 
forth  in  any  subheading  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  that  is 
listed  in  column  A; 

shall  also  apply  to  the  corresponding  special 
rate  of  duty  set  forth  in  the  subheading  of 
such  schedule  that  Is  listed  In  column  B  op- 
posite such  column  A: 

Colamn  A  OolnmB  B 

4810.11J0  4m.31.46 

«11.31.«0  «8U.31.aO 

SBC  a  EFFECnVB  DA-n. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made  by 
section  1  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  (Tom  warehouse  for 
consumption,  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reuquidation.— 

(1)  In  oeneral.— Notwithstanding  section 
514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1514)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request 
nied  with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  be- 
fore the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  any  entry  of  an 
article  described  in  subheading  4811.31.45  of 
the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  (as  added  by  this  Act)  that  was 
made— 

(A)  after  December  31,  1968;  and 

(B)  on  or  before  the  date  that  is  IS  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  date  after  the 
date  that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Entry.- For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  term  "entry"  includes  any  withdrawal 
trom  warehouse.*  i 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Seymour. 
Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  788.  A  bill  to  protect  the  Integrity 
of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  and 
reaffirm    the   firewall    established   to 
protect   the    trust   funds   by   making 
technical   corrections   to   the  firewall 
procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Budg- 
et; and  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 
social  sbcuritt  trust  fund  iNTBORrrr  act 

OFun 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds. 

Last  year  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  voted 
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to  remove  Social  Security  from  cal- 
culations on  the  Federal  budget,  and 
from  the  Federal  deficit  under  the 
Budget  Act.  At  that  point,  everyone 
seemed  to  recognize  that  this  brought 
some  risk  for  Social  Security.  Many  of 
us  were  concerned  that  some  might  try 
to  take  advantage  of  the  trust  funds 
because  they  would  be  off  budget,  not 
subject  to  the  same  points  of  order  and 
constraints  of  the  Federal  Budget  Act 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions for  the  use,  the  6&-vote  point  of 
order,  that  permeates  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

So,  to  protect  this  growing  Social  Se- 
curity trust  f\md  we  decided  to  estab- 
lish what  is  called  a  firewall.  And  the 
firewall  requires  a  supermajority.  In 
the  case  that  I  am  discussing  it  re- 
quired 60  votes  in  the  Senate  to  modify 
in  any  way  the  ajmual  surpluses  build- 
ing In  the  trust  fUnds. 

This  60-vote  firewall  helps  ensure 
that  legislation  to  reduce  the  Social 
Security  reserves  has  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  significantly  more  than  a 
majority  consensus — because,  you  see, 
Mr.  President,  the  clamor  was  to  take 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  off 
budget  to  protect  them  because  there 
were  some  who  said  as  long  as  they  are 
on  budget  they  are  being  spent. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
whether  when  they  were  on  budget 
they  were  being  spent  or  not.  I  can 
make  a  case,  however,  and  I  do  now 
make  a  case,  that  when  they  were  on 
budget  and  subject  to  budget  points  of 
order  for  the  literal  expenditure  of 
those  trust  funds,  they  were  better  pro- 
tected—let me  repeat,  better  pro- 
tected—than today. 

The  seniors  across  America  were  very 
excited  on  the  positive  side,  for  a 
change,  when  they  heard  that  we  took 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  off  budget 
because  they  had  been  told  they  were 
being  subjected  to  chicanery.  Some 
even  said  f^ud.  So  take  them  off  budg- 
et. 

But.  Mr.  President,  now,  today,  be- 
cause somehow  or  another  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  laws  that  came  out  of  the 
economic  summit  into  language,  the 
firewall  that  I  have  Just  described  was 
eliminated  if  one  offers  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  a 
budget  resolution.  You  can  offer  an 
amendment  to  change  the  relationship 
of  the  trust  fund  with  a  simple  major- 
ity. 

What  that  means,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  this  ever-growing  trust  fund  in- 
tended to  be  there  to  protect  the  Social 
Security  commitments  is  now  subject 
to  being  raided  with  only  a  simple  ma- 
jority, and  the  current  level  of  surplus 
•nd  actuarial  significance  is  no  longer 
reqalred.  If  you  can  get  a  majority  to 
change  It.  I  cannot  inoaglne  how  we 
could  have  made  a  worse  mistake  for 
the  seniors  of  the  United  States. 

Just  think  with  me  what  is  going  to 
happen.  Mr.  President,  in  5.  6,  8,  or  9 


years,  when  that  trust  fund  is  sitting 
there  dl  by  itself,  and  maybe  it  is  then 
$300  union— it  will  be  much  bigger 
than  Ijhat  by  the  turn  of  the  century— 
what  will  happen  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress when  other  significant  needs, 
maybe  even  for  senior  citizens  in  our 
country,  are  seen?  Fifty-one  votes,  a 
simple  majority,  will  permit  the  com- 
mitted of  jurisdiction,  without  regard 
to  th^  actuarial  tables  and  relevancy 
that  WB  established  with  the  surpluses, 
to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  very 
big  sonrce  of  accumulated  moneys,  let 
us  spend  it. 

So,  poday,  while  I  do  not  choose  to 
blame  anyone  for  this  strange  anomaly 
that  we  took  Social  Security  off  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  the  budget  process, 
and  lis  protections,  because  it  was 
being  abused,  and  we  put  it  there  all  by 
itself  to  be  addressed  by  a  Congress 
that  has  historically  had  an  appetite  to 
spend  money.  Now  we  have  it  sitting 
there  to  be  plucked. 

So  a>day  I  introduce  on  behalf  of  a 
nimnbar  of  Senators  a  very  simple  bill. 
We  ca]  I  it  something,  though,  that  I  be- 
lieve t  is.  It  is  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Tundlntegrity  Actof  1991. 

All  1  b  does  is  take  some  words  out  of 
the  ex  sting  law,  such  that  when  those 
words  1  are  taken  out  of  the  existing 
law,  you  cannot  modify  a  budget  reso- 
lution without  60  votes,  if  you  are  tam- 
pering with  the  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses and  actuarials  that  we  have 
agreed  upon.  We  have  already  agreed 
upon  all  of  that  langruage.  That  is  what 
is  so  significant. 

We  t  greed  on  it,  and  it  is  in  the  law 
because  we  thought  we  were  then  and 
there  making  this  supermajority  the 
law.  S  o  we  are  not  changing  any  of 
that.  But  somehow  or  another,  two 
words  jwere  Inserted  which  now  make 
the  law  as  follows:  Imagine,  if  you 
want  tjo  hear  something  that  is  rather 
ridiculous.  If  a  budget  resolution  is  re- 
ported out  by  the  Budget  Committee 
and  it  seeks  to  change  this  actuarial 
relationship  we  are  protecting,  this 
surplu^,  if  it  seeks  to  change  that  so  it 
can  be;  used,  it  requires  60  votes  to  sus- 
tain ttiat  change.  That  is  the  way  it 
ought  io  be. 

Howiver,  if  the  conmiittee  of  Juris- 
dlctioq,  the  Budget  Committee,  does 
not  dojthat.  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
can  change  the  budget  resolution  with 
a  simive  majority.  That  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  intriguing  anomaly  cre- 
ated somehow,  somewhere,  that  the 
Senatdr  trom  New  Mexico  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  I  have  talked  to  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  talked  to  the  OMB  Di- 
rector^ and  nobody  understood  that  was 
the  wa^  it  was. 

Nonetheless,  we  confess  that  is  the 
way  it  is.  We  voted  for  it,  and  we  are 
now,  t»day,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Dole,  Sen- 
ator Oramm  of  Texas,  and  Senators 
Hatfield,  bond,  Seymour,  Cochran  of 
Missistippi,  and  before  the  evening  is 
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out.  hopel  ally  by  consent  we  will  add  a 
number  of  Democrats  who  want  to  join 
us  in  this  effort. 

It  will  be  bipartisan,  I  assure  the 
Chafr,  and  I  assure  the  Senate,  because 
it  is  only  Kair,  right,  and  it  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  have  to  fix  and  fix  quickly. 

I  do  non  have  any  particular  legisla- 
tion in  mfnd.  Some  people  say  it  is  a 
tax  cut.  It  is  anything  that  will  reduce 
the  actuarial  agreement  that  we  all  un- 
derstood was  going  to  be  the  saving 
part  of  tUe  surpluses.  That  is  how  we 
would  make  the  surpluses  relevant,  to 
tie  them  do  an  actuarial  table  that  was 
significant  so  that  two  things  would 
happen,  ndt  just  the  seniors  of  America 
would  be  protected— that  is  obvious— 
but  the  current  people  paying  into  the 
fund  woul^  be  protected. 

How  do  lyou  think  they  are  going  to 
like  it.  M".  President?  The  seniors  are 
not  going  to  like  this  at  all  when  they 
And  out  this  is  what  it  is.  They  are 
going  to  support  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  suggesting.  In  fact, 
many  will  say  make  it  80  votes,  not  60, 
out  of  10(  to  use  that  trust  fund  for 
anything  other  than  Social  Security. 

But  how  about  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  ^e  pajring  into  it  thinking  It 
is  going  t^  be  there  for  them?  By  defi- 
nition, we  are  saying  It  takes  a  simple 
majority,  saying  It  is  not  going  to  be 
there  for  ^ou,  and  we  are  going  to  vote 
to  changej  it  so  it  will  not  be  there, 
rh  you  have  been  paying  in, 
tme  accumulation  that  will 
the  current  administration 
'e  for  those  paying  in. 
!nd,  I  suggest  that  those  who 
lether  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  serious,  I  will  in- 
sert this  into  the  Record.  This  is  a  se- 
rious problem.  I  believe  it  is.  Some- 
times people  say  they  do  not.  Well, 
AARP  do«.  In  fact,  they  say  they  as- 
sumed when  they  took  this  Social  Se- 
curity off  budget,  there  would  be  a  fire- 
wall and  some  super  kind  of  majority 
required  tp  change  it  or  cut  the  taxes 
or  do  anything  to  raid  its  current  sig- 
nificance. 

I  will  pbt  in  the  Record  an  AARP 
letter  sigfijed  by  the  director  of  legisla- 
tion and  public  policy,  John  Rother, 
and  the  lust  paragraph  says,  "Main- 
taining pv^lic  confidence  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  Social  Security  is  critical.  Your 
leglslatloil,"  referring  to  this  legisla- 
tion, "sen  Is  a  strong  message  that  the 
buildup  o:  the  trust  funds  should  be 
maintaineo  so  current  and  future  gen- 
erations will  receive  the  benefits  they 
expect  and  deserve." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  b<ilng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  en  I  follows: 


even  thov 
expecting] 
go  beyond 
and  be  the 
To  that  j 
wonder  wt 
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american  a880cuti0n  of 

Retired  Persons, 
Washington.  DC.  March  22. 1991. 
Hon.  Pete  DoMSNia, 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  The  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP)  com- 
mends you  for  Introducing:  legislation  to  fur- 
ther protect  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
by  strengthening  procedural  safegruards  prior 
to  adoption  of  revenue  decreases  or  benefit 
increases.  Your  legislation  is  critical  to  pre- 
serving the  trust  fund  buildup  now  that  So- 
cial Security  is  no  longer  counted  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  federal  deficit. 

Throughout  last  year's  "off  budget"  de- 
bate, AARP  maintained  that  the  trust  funds 
should  be  cordoned  off  after  they  were  re- 
moved from  the  federal  operating  budget. 
Without  a  protective  "fence"  or  "firewall", 
the  trust  funds  remain  vulnerable  to  efforts 
to  unduly  enhance  benefits  or  reduce  reve- 
nues. 

AARP  believes  your  bill  plugs  a  leak  In  the 
protective  dike  which  Congress  wisely  adopt- 
ed when  It  removed  Social  Security  from  the 
federal  deflcit  last  year.  The  current  reces- 
sion has  reduced  trust  fund  revenues,  mak- 
ing the  need  for  your  propoasLl  even  more  evi- 
dent. 

If  the  recession  deepens  or  recovery  is  slow 
and  sluggish,  the  trust  fund  buildup  will  be 
much  slower  than  anticipated  in  last  year's 
Social  Security  Trustees'  Report.  Thus,  at- 
tainment of  a  year  and  a  half  contingency 
reserve  necessary  to  ensure  benefits  during  a 
prolonged  economic  slowdown  will  be  pushed 
further  Into  the  future. 

Maintaining  public  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  Social  Security  is  critical.  Your  leg- 
islation sends  a  strong  message  that  the 
buildup  of  the  trust  funds  should  be  main- 
tained BO  current  and  future  generations  will 
receive  the  beneflta  they  expect  and  deserve. 
Sincerely, 

John  Rother. 
Director.  Legislation  and  Public  Policy. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  three  parties  to  the  summit 
agreement:  The  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
Chief  Executive.  The  Senator  ffom  New 
Mexico  is  suggesting  that  he  did  not 
understand  that  we  were  taking  the 
firewall,  as  I  have  described  it  here 
today,  down,  when  we  finished  the  eco- 
nomic summit.  But  I  am  not  alone.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  not  alone. 

On  April  8,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  George  Bush,  sent  a  letter  to 
me,  and  it  is  directed  specifically  to 
the  Senator  f^m  New  Mexico.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Whtfe  House, 
Washington.  AprU  8. 1991. 
Hon.  Petb  V.  Domenici, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Pete:  I  understand  you  Intend  to  In- 
troduce legislation  next  week  to  repair  the 
"firewall"  established  in  last  year's  budget 
agreement  to  protect  social  security.  I  am 
heartened  to  learn  that  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  will  support  your  legislation. 
Such  bipartisanship  was  necessary  to  reach 
last  year's  agreement  and  will  be  necessary 
to  ensore  that  its  provisions  are  honored. 


Last  tall,  when  all  parties  to  the  budget 
summit  agreed  to  take  social  security  both 
off  the  budget  and  out  of  the  deficit  calcula- 
tions, we  realized  that  this  might  lead  to  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  social  security  trust 
fund  balances.  For  this  reason,  more  strin- 
gent procedures  were  agreed  to  that  were  in- 
tended to  protect  social  security.  In  particu- 
lar, we  agreed  that  a  super-majority  of  00 
votes  would  be  needed  to  raid  the  trust  fund 
balances. 

It  now  appears  that  there  is  a  loophole  in 
those  procedures  as  they  would  apply  to  the 
Senate.  The  loophole  was  not  agreed  to  by 
all  parties  to  the  budget  summit — and,  in- 
deed, was  apparently  not  known  to  many 
until  recently.  Your  legislation  will  close 
this  loophole  and  restore  the  law  to  its  in- 
tended and  agreed-upon  form,  thus  restoring 
the  "firewall"  that  I  believe  is  required  as 
long  as  social  security  is  not  afforded  the 
protections  of  normal  budget  discipline. 

Eight  years  ago,  after  much  debate  which 
created  fear  among  senior  citizens.  Congress 
adopted  measures  to  ensure  the  short-term 
solvency  and  the  long-term  stability  of  the 
social  security  system.  Congress  should  re- 
sist any  temptation  now  to  undermine  that 
stability  by  permitting  raids  on  the  trust 
fund  balances.  Both  current  beneficiaries  and 
workers  who  will  become  beneflciariee  must 
remain  confident  that  the  system  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  its  promises. 

I  commend  you  on  your  effori;s  to  repair 
the  social  security  "firewall"  and  strongly 
urge  Congress  to  adopt  your  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

OEOROE  Bush. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect before  the  day  is  out,  before  we 
close  the  Senate  tonight,  that  there 
will  be  a  significant  number  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  some  Senators  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  will  be 
joining  in  this  legrislation,  and  I  will,  or 
someone  on  my  behalf,  will  come  here 
seeking  consent  of  the  Senate  that 
they  be  made  original  cosponsors. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  seek  other 
sponsors.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will 
have  many,  once  things  are  under- 
stood. It  is  straightforward,  it  Is  sim- 
ple. The  issue  will  be:  Once  you  have 
taken  Social  Security  off.  do  you  want 
to  have  no  firewall  to  protect  tls  sol- 
vency and  its  reserves,  just  the  simple 
majority  of  the  U.S.  Congress  or  not, 
knowing  full  well  that  even  the  U.S. 
House,  which  is  not  very  prone  to  have 
supermajorities,  has  agreed  that  this  is 
too  significant  a  target,  and  they  have 
established  a  firewall  in  their  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  vividly  recall  the 
now  deceased  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  HEINZ]  taking  the 
floor  time  after  time  to  try  to  get  this 
Social  Security  trust  tand  removed 
trom  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
because  he  was  concerned  that  it  was 
being  spent  there  instead  of  being 
saved. 

I  want  everyone  to  know  that  he  had 
it  right.  He  wanted  if  off  budget.  The 
last  correspondence  I  have  is  a  request 
trom  him  that  he  be  a  cosponsor  to  this 
mesasure,  which  he  cannot  be,  and  that 
he  be  advised  when  it  was  Introduced 
because  he  did  not  want  it  off  budget, 
and  then  let  a  simple  majority  spend 


it,  raid  it.  We  are  going  to  need  pro- 
grams 3  or  4  years  firom  now  even  for 
seniors  but  this  is  not  Intended  for  pro- 
grams other  than  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

So  I  wanted  the  Record  to  show  that 
Senator  Heinz  had  asked  to  be  on  this, 
was  totally  supportive  of  It,  had  helped 
create  the  firewall  language,  that  is. 
the  actuarial  solvency  language  that  is 
in  the  current  law  but  rendered  rather 
valueless  because  of  Insertion  of  a  cou- 
ple of  words  that  make  it  easy  to  do 
with  50  votes,  with  1  over  a  majority 
Instead  of  the  supermajority. 

I  thank  his  staff  for  helping  us  with 
this  and  Senator  HEINZ  for  being  such  a 
staunch  advocate  of  protecting  the 
f\ind  and  knowing  that  we  needed 
something  of  a  firewall  to  protect  this 
very,  very  large  reserve  from  being 
spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RsooRO,  as 
follows: 

S.  7B8 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotite  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  L  8BORT -nTLC. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund  Integrity  Act  of  1»1". 
SBC.  S.  FINIHNGa 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Social  Security  program  is  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  American  families: 

(2)  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  should 
be  protected  to  secure  benefits  for  today's  re- 
tirees and  today's  workers: 

(3)  the  1990  budget  agreement  created  a 
"firewall"  that  was  supposed  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  off-budget  Social  Security 
trust  funds;  and 

(4)  an  error  In  the  "firewall"  has  left  the 
trust  funds  vulnerable. 

SEC.  S.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMBNT  TO  BUDGKT  CN- 
rORCKMKNT  ACT  or  UMi 

Section  301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  section  13303(b)  of 
the  Budget  Elnforcement  Act  of  1900.  Is 
amended  by  striking  "as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate" and  inserting  ",  amendment  thereto,  or 
conference  report  thereon". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  Senator  DoMENia  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Social  Security  firewall 
repair  bill.  This  legislation  is  straight- 
forward: It  fixes  an  error  in  last  year's 
reconciliation  bill  that  created  a  loop- 
hole in  the  6Q-vote  Social  Security  fire- 
wall. By  deleting  two  simple  words,  "as 
reported."  Senator  DOMENia's  bill 
would  restore  the  law  to  its  intended 
and  agreed-upon  form. 

I  hope  we  can  act  quickly  to  resolve 
this  issue  before  the  budget  resolution 
is  brought  to  the  floor.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  a  debate  on  the  firewall 
bogged  down  consideration  of  the  budg- 
et. 


By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN:  1 

S.  789.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa^ 
tion  of  semiautomatic  assault  weapons. 
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large  capacity  ammunition  feeding  de- 
vices, and  certain  accessories;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

BAN  ON  CXBTAIN  ASSAULT  WBAFONS  AND 
A0CSB8OIUES 

•  Mr.  MOTMIHAM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  per- 
manently ban  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain assault  weapons  and  accessories, 
such  as  large-capacity  ammunition 
belts  and  rifle  magazines.  Representa- 
tive Gibbons,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Wa3rs  and  Means  Trade  Sub- 
committee, has  already  introduced  an 
Identical  bill  in  the  House.  In  the  101st 
Congress  we  introduced  similar  meas- 
ures. 

On  March  14,  1989,  President  Bush  an- 
nounced a  ban  on  the  Import  of  certain 
semiautomatic  rifles,  such  as  the  Uzi 
and  AK-47.  He  then  extended  the  ban  to 
include  all  similar  foreign-made  weap- 
ons on  April  5.  1969,  pending  a  review 
by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms.  On  July  7. 1969,  ATF  released 
Its  report,  which  reconmiended  that 
the  ban  continue.  And  so  it  has.  now 
for  2  years. 

The  Executive's  authority  to  ban 
these  weapons  derives  ft-om  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  which  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
"shall  authorize  a  firearm  *  *  *  to  be 
imported  or  brought  into  the  United 
States."  I,  along  with  Representative 
Gibbons  and  most  Americans,  applaud 
the  President  for  taking  the  leadership 
in  this  sensitive  issue.  But  the  ban 
ought  to  be  made  permanent  by  legisla- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  ATF  Working 
Group  on  the  Importability  of  Certain 
Semiautomatic  Rifles  was  unequivocal. 
It  concluded: 

These  aemlantoinatic  maaaolt  rifles  were 
dealgned  uid  intended  to  be  particularly 
mltable  for  combat  rather  than  sporting  ap- 
pUcatlona.  While  these  weapons  can  be  used, 
and  Indeed  may  be  used  by  some,  for  hunting 
and  target  shooting,  we  believe  it  Is  clear 
that  they  are  not  generally  recognized  as 
particularly  suitable  for  these  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  section  92S(d)(3)  [Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  Title  18.  U.S.C]  was  to  make 
a  limited  exception  to  the  general  inx)hlbl- 
tlon  on  the  Importation  of  firearms,  to  iH'e- 
aerve  the  sportsman's  right  to  sporting  flre- 
arma.  This  decision  will  in  no  way  preclude 
the  importation  of  true  sporting  flrearms.  it 
will  only  prevent  the  Importation  of  miU- 
tary-atylo  firearms  which,  although  popular 
among  some  gun  owners  for  collection,  self- 
deftnae,  combat  competitions,  or  pUnking, 
■Imply  cannot  be  fairly  characterized  as 
mortlnff  rifles. 


The  assault  weapons  listed  in  this  bill 
•re  those  listed  by  ATF  as  "military- 
style"  guns. 

Why  these  guns  and  not  some  others, 
which  may  take  as  many  or  more  inno- 
cent lives?  Semiautomatic  firearms 
dtffer  in  at  least  one  Important  way: 
they  are  capable  of  firing  a  large  num- 
ber of  cartridges  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  An  Ud  can  tire  30  rounds  in  5  sec- 
onds. Patrick  Edward  Purdy,  the  gun- 
man who  killed  5  children  and  wounded 


29  others  in  Stockton,  CA,  fired  over 
100  rou  ads  in  2  minutes.  This  bill  would 
also  bin  the  Importation  of  ammuni- 
tion bilts  or  magazines  which  could 
hold  m  ore  than  5  rounds. 

Thesi  are  also  the  favorite  weapons 
of  druf  dealers.  Even  teenagers  now 
carry  funs  better  left  in  the  hands  of 
professional  soldiers.  Police  officers 
are  outgunned  by  the  assault  weai>ons. 
Innocent  lives  are  threatened  by  the 
spray  pf  bullets  these  guns  produce.  It 
should;  not  be  surprising  that  the  Na- 
tional JAssociation  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  tie  American  Bar  Association, 
among^  others,  support  a  ban  on  assault 
weapoils. 

I,  tod,  support  a  ban  on  assault  weap- 
ons, but  I  believe  that  the  codification 
of  the'  current  import  ban  is  a  nec- 
essary'flrst  step.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
league! ^11  concur. 

I  aski  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  lill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Therfe  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

T  S.788 

Be  it  e^iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentat^es  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrest  assembled, 
sEcnoM  1.  PRomBmoN  on  niPORTATi<m  op 

t  SEMIAUTOMATIC  ASSAULT  RIFLES 
AND  ASSAULT  PI8TDL& 
lAL  Rule.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsectilpn  (b),  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  the  following  articles  is  pro- 
hibited:] 

(1)  Semiautomatic  assault  rifle. 

(2)  Semiautomatic  assault  pistol. 

(3)  Large  capacity  ammunition  feeding  de- 
vice. 

(4)  Sepiautomatlc  assault  weapon  acces- 
sory.     I 

(b)  EXCEPTION. — Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  t<j  the  Importation  of  an  article  under 
the  autiorlty  of  the  United  States,  by  a  de- 
partme4t  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  a  department  or  agency  of  a  State  or  ix>- 
Utlcal  svbdivislon  of  a  State. 

SEC  a  DCFlNTnON& 

For  tHe  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)     SEMIAUTOMATIC     ASSAULT     RIFLE.— The 

term  "semiautomatic  assault  rifle"  means  a 
rifle  of  t  of  the  following  tjrpes: 


SIG  551 SP 
SKStype 
tachable 


AK47tyi)e 
AK47S  type 
AK74  type 
AKStyle 
AKM  tyfoe 
AKMSttrpe 
84Styp4 
ARM  type 
84S1  type 

84S3tyi 
HK91  ts 
HK93ty^ 
HK94  type 
GSSA  tjtpe 
Kl  type 
K2  type 
ARlOCtype 
M14St^ 


MAS223type 
SIO  SfiOl  IP  type 


86S  type 

86S7  type 

87S  type 

Gain  type 

Type  56  type 

Type  568  type 

Valmet  M76  type 

Valmet  M78  t3rpe 

M76  counter-sniper 
type 

PAL  type 

LIAIA  type 

BAR  48  type 

AUG  type 

PNC  type 

Uzl  carbine 

Alglmec  AGMI  type 

ARlSOtype 

Australian  Auto- 
matic Arms  SAR 
type 

Beretta  AR7D  type 

Beretta  BMSe  type 


t^pe 
with  de- 
iiagazine 
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CIS  SR88  type 
Any  other  type  de- 
termined by  the 
president  to  be  ap- 
propriate 

(2)  SEMlAtJTOMATIC    ASSAULT    PISTOL.— The 

term  "semUutomatlc  assault  pistol"  means 
a  pistol  of  otie  of  the  following  types: 

Uzl  type.  ! 

Heckler  &^Koch  SP-89  type. 

Australian  Automatic  Arms  SAP  type. 

Spectre  Apto  type. 

Sterling  Mark  7  type. 

Any  other  type  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  LAHoi-CAPA^mr    AMMUNmON     FEEDDJO 

DEVICE.— The  term  "large-capacity  ammuni- 
tion feedlnf^  device"  means  a  detachable 
magazine,  belt,  drum,  feed  strip,  or  similar 
device  that  has  a  capacity  of,  or  that  can  be 
readily  restored  or  converted  to  accept,  more 
than  5  rounds  of  ammunition,  including  a 
combination  of  parts  from  which  such  a  de- 
vice can  be  Assembled,  but  not  including  an 
attached  tupular  device  designed  to  accept 
and  capablel  of  operating  with  only  .22  rlm- 
flre  caliber  Ammunition. 

(4)  SEMIAUTOMATIC  ASSAULT  WEAPON  ACCES- 
SORY.—The  term  "semiautomatic  assault 
weapon  accessory"  means  1  of  the  following 
articles,  if  t^e  article  is  speclflcally  designed 
for  use  with  a  semiautomatic  weapon: 

Grenada  launcher. 

Bayonet. 

Flash  suppressor. 

Night  sight. 

Adaptor  designed  to  facilitate  the  attach- 
ment of  a  silencer  or  flash  suppressor. 

A  combination  of  parts  from  which  one  of 
the  foregoing  articles  can  be  assembled. 

A  part  designed  solely  for  use  in  assem- 
bling one  of  Ithe  foregoing  articles. 

Any  other  articles  determined  by  the 
President  td  be  appropriate.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself, 
MrJ      Thurmond,       and      Mr. 

MEtrZENBAUM): 

S.  790.  AJ  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  in  orAer  to  preserve  and  promote 
wholesale  and  retail  competition  in  the 
retail  gascdine  market;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  fTudiciary. 

MOTOR  F*EL  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DEOONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
dramatic  jump  in  gas  prices,  literally 
overnight,]  after  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait  illustrates  the  degree  of  con- 
trol whlchl  the  oil  companies  exercise 
over  the  petroleum  market.  Oil  compa- 
nies made  la  tremendous  profit  at  the 
expense  of 'the  American  consumer  in  a 
time  of  crisis.  Unfortunately  for  the 
American  consumer,  oil  companies  are 
unsatisfiec)  with  the  substantial  profits 
fln)m  theiij  unfettered  ability,  to  raise 
gasoline  ptfices.  Instead,  the  oil  compa- 
nies are  Waging  an  all  out  effort  to 
drive  indei>endent  dealers  out  of  busi- 
ness. Thrdugh  discriminatory  whole- 
sale pricing,  burdensome  supply  con- 
tracts, and  the  direct  ownership  of  re- 
tail dealerships,  the  major  oil  refiners 
are  gradually  squeezing  the  independ- 
ent dealer  from  the  market. 

In  an  effort  to  restore  competition  to 
the  gasoline  retail  market  and  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  f^m  volatile  gas 
prices,  I  am  introducing  today,  along 
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with  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Sen- 
ator METZENBAinif,  chairman  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  and  Senator 
Thurmond,  ranking  member  of  the 
Antitrust  Subconmilttee,  the  Motor 
Fuel  Consiuner  Protection  Act  of  1991. 

As  we  celebrate  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait and  we  welcome  home  our  brave 
service  men  and  women,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
lulled  back  Into  our  former  compla- 
cency, only  to  leave  ourselves  vulner- 
able to  the  next  oil  crisis.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  a  step  in  that  direction  and 
promises  to  wrest  the  petroleum  indus- 
try's grip  from  the  pocketbook  of  the 
American  consumer  by  divorcing  the 
major  oil  refineries  from  the  operation 
of  retail  service  stations  and  their  ab- 
solute control  over  the  gasoline  supply 
to  independent  retail  dealers. 

Refiners  are  waging  a  systematic 
campaign  to  eliminate  independently 
operated  service  stations  from  the  mar- 
ket by  selling  gasoline  at  company  op- 
erated service  stations  below  the 
wholesale  price  charged  to  independent 
dealers.  Supply  contracts  which  re- 
quire a  dealer  to  purchase  all  of  its  pe- 
troleum products  from  a  single  refiner 
prevent  the  Independents  f^om  seeking 
out  more  competitive  prices.  Unable  to 
compete  with  the  price  of  the  refiner 
operated  stations,  the  independent 
dealer  Is  forced  to  find  another  way  to 
make  his  living. 

The  statistical  evidence  bears  out 
these  conclusions.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  between  1982  and 
1987,  the  number  of  dealer  operated  sta- 
tions declined  by  43.1  percent  while 
company  operated  stations  increased 
by  19.2  percent.  Recent  testimony  by 
one  oil  company  indicates  that  while 
their  company  operated  stations  in- 
creased firom  140  in  1985  to  668  in  1990, 
their  dealer  operated  stations,  over  the 
same  period,  declined  ftom  3,512  to  2,371 
stations. 

In  my  home  State  of  Arizona,  the 
problem  is  particularly  acute.  For  ex- 
ample. In  Phoenix  at  a  time  when  inde- 
pendent dealers  dominated  the  market, 
retail  gasoline  prices  were  about  10 
cents  below  the  national  average. 
Today,  company  operated  stations 
compu-lse  41.5  percent  of  all  retail  sta- 
tions in  the  Phoenix  area  and  gasoline 
prices  are  above  the  national  average. 

Prices  are  only  one  aspect  of  the 
problem.  Many  of  the  new  company  op- 
erated gas  stations  lack  full  service 
pumps  and  have  Inadequate  emergency 
and  repair  facilities.  The  decline  in 
independent  stations  has  resulted  In  a 
shortage  of  services  for  the  American 
motorist. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses these  problems  through  two 
basic  provisions.  The  first  provision, 
termed  "open  supply."  would  prohibit 
oil  refiners  trom  requiring  dealers  to 
purchase  more  than  70  percent  of  their 
monthly  retail  sales  of  motor  fuel  firom 
that  refiner.   At   the   same   time,   it 


would  prevent  the  refiner  trom  re- 
straining the  amount  of  the  refiner's 
motor  fuel  that  a  dealer  could  purchase 
from  an  independent  wholesaler.  This 
provision  gives  the  independent  dealers 
the  flexibility  to  seek  out  more  com- 
petitively priced  gasoline  on  the  open 
market,  thereby  limiting  the  ability  of 
oil  companies  to  control  prices. 

The  second  provisions,  known  as  "re- 
tail divorcement,"  prohibits  refiners 
from  operating  retail  gas  stations.  This 
provision  further  reduces  the  ability  of 
oil  companies  to  manipulate  the  retail 
price  of  gasoline  through  discrimina- 
tory pricing,  a  conunon  practice  used 
to  squeeze  out  the  independent  dealer. 
Under  this  legislation,  refiners  could 
continue  to  own  retail  stations,  lease 
them  to  dealers  and  supply  them  with 
petrolevmi  products,  but  they  could  not 
control  the  operation  of  the  station 
through  employees,  commissioned 
agents,  or  restrictive  contract  provi- 
sions. 

The  bill  gives  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  the  act  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  also  authorizes 
a  private  cause  of  action  for  those  af- 
fected by  an  oil  refiner's  failure  to 
comply  with  the  legislation.  The  bill 
will  take  effect  1  year  after  enactment 
to  provide  time  for  refiners  and  dealers 
to  comply  with  the  new  provisions. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  gas  di- 
vorcement bills  Introduced  in  previous 
Congresses  and  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  committee  in 
1986.  But  as  apparent  by  the  recent 
rapid  decline  in  Independent  dealers, 
the  need  for  this  legislation  has  dra- 
matically increased.  At  least  six  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
adopted  divorcement  laws.  Other 
States,  including  my  home  State  of  Ar- 
izona, are  currently  addressing  this 
problem.  The  attorney  general  of  Ha- 
waii recently  concluded  that  the  high 
gasoline  prices  in  that  State  are  due  in 
part  to  the  domination  of  the  market 
by  five  major  oil  companies  and  has 
reconmiended  that  the  legislature 
enact  laws  to  increase  competition  in 
the  motor  fuel  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  us  to  sit  idly  by  while  the 
major  oil  refiners  gradually  squeeze 
the  independent  dealer,  and  competi- 
tion from  the  gasoline  market,  only  to 
find  ourselves  held  hostage  by  the  next 
oil  crisis.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  and  help  us  re- 
turn competition  to  the  motor  fuel 
market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  790 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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SBCnON  L  8HOBT  TmX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Fuel 
Conaumer  Protection  Act  of  1881". 

8BC  X  WBOLBSALB  PURCHASI OT  GAMXJNB. 

(a)  Required  Pebcentaoe  Purchase  of 
Motor  Fuel. — NotwlthBtandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  except  as  provided  In 
this  section,  it  sball  be  unlawful  for  any  pro- 
ducer or  refiner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  re- 
quire any  retail  motor  fuel  dealer  to  par- 
chase  more  than  70  percent  of  the  monthly 
retail  sales  of  motor  (Uel  firom  sucb  refiner 
or  producer. 

(b)  Wholesaler.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  producer  or  refiner,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  restrain  any  retail  motor  fuel  deal- 
er from  purchasing  any  or  all  of  the  retail 
motor  fuel  dealers  requirements  of  motor 
fuel  from  a  wholesaler  of  the  motor  ftiel  re- 
fined by  such  refiner,  or  on  behalf  of  such 
producer. 

(c)  Retail  Motor  Fuel  Dealer.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  re- 
tall  motor  fbel  dealer,  at  a  motor  fUel  serv- 
ice station  displaying  a  trademark,  trade 
name,  or  other  identifying  symbol  or  name 
owned  by  a  producer  or  refiner,  to  sell  motor 
fuel  which  is  not  provided  by  or  for  such  pro- 
ducer or  refiner  without  providing  reason- 
able notice  at  the  point  of  sale  that  motor 
fuel  dispensed  by  one  or  more  dispensers  is 
not  refined  by  or  for  such  producer  or  re- 
finer. 

(2)  Exception.— A  dealer  may  convert  one 
or  more  existing  storage  tanks  and  dispens- 
ers or  establish  new  storage  tanks  and  dis- 
pensers for  sale  of  motor  fuel  supplied  by 
other  than  the  owner  of  the  trademark, 
trade  name,  or  Identifying  symbol  displayed 
at  the  station. 

SEC.  a.  OPBRATION  OP  MOTOR  FUEL  SKRVICX 
8TAT10N& 

(a)  Violation.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
producer  or  refiner  to  operate  any  motor  fuel 
service  station  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  Exception.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (a).  It  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this 
Act  for  a  producer  or  refiner  to  own  all  or 
part  of  the  assets  of  a  motor  fuel  service  sta- 
tion so  long  as  such  producer  or  refiner  does 
not  engage  In  the  business  of  selling  motor 
fuel  at  such  station  through  any — 

(1)  employee; 

(2)  commissioned  agent; 

(3)  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  producer 
or  refiner  or  under  the  producer's  or  refiner's 
supervision;  or 

(4)  person  operating  such  station  pursuant 
to  a  contract  with  the  producer  or  refiner 
which  provides  that  the  producer  or  refiner 
has  substantial  or  effective  control  over  the 
motor  fuel  operations  of  the  station. 

SBC.  4.  CONTRACT.  COMBINB,  OR  CONSPOUCT. 

It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  Act  for  any 
producer  or  refiner  to  contract,  combine,  or 
conspire  with  any  other  producer  or  refiner 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  section  2  or  3. 
SBC  •.  DCPINniON& 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "refiner"  means  any  person 
engaged,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  the  refin- 
ing of  motor  fuel  or  any  producer  who  con- 
tracts with  another  to  refine  petroleum 
products  for  purposes  of  sale  of  motor  fUel  by 
the  i>roducer; 

(2)  the  term  "motor  fUel"  means  gasoline, 
dlesel  fuel,  alcohol,  or  any  mixture  of  them 
sold  for  use  in  automobiles  and  related  vehi- 
cles; 

(3)  the  term  "motor  fUel  service  station" 
means  any  facility  at  which  motor  fUel  Is 
sold  at  retail; 
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(4)  tbe  tenn  "penon"  includes  one  or  more 
IndlTlduAla,  partnerahlpe.  associations,  cor- 
porations, lecral  representatives.  Joint-stock 
companies,  trustees  and  receivers  In  bank- 
ruptcy and  reorganization,  common  law 
trusts,  and  any  organised  group,  whether  or 
not  Incorporated; 

(5)  the  term  "United  SUtes"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(8)  the  term  "producer"  means  any  person 
who  is  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
production  of  crude  oil. 


.  C  INrOiHSIfBNT  AND  PBIVATK  lUGBT  OF 
ACTION. 

(a)  PTC  Enforcemknt.— 

(1)  Civil  action.— The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlaalon  may  commence  a  civil  action  for  ap- 
propriate relief.  Including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  whenever  the  Federal 
Trade  Conmiission  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person  has  violated  or  is  violating  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  or  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 

(3)  Appbophiate  court. — Any  action  under 
this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  defendant  is  located,  re- 
■Ides.  or  is  doing  business. 

(3)  JUBIBDICTION.— The  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to— 

(A)  restrain  a  violation  of  this  Act  and  to 
reQulre  compliance. 

(B)  Impose  monetary  penalties  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  aa  provided  in 
section  5(mX2XA)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsBlon  Act:  and 

(C)  order  such  additional  equitable  relief  as 
it  deems  appropriate. 

(to)  PUVATB  RlOBT  OP  ACTION.— 

(1)  III  OSNKRAL.— If  any  person  fails  to  com- 
Idy  with  the  reQUlrements  of  this  Act,  any 
other  person  affected  by  such  failure  may 
maintain  a  civil  action  against  such  person 
Calling  to  comply  with  such  requirements  for 
damages  and  appropriate  equitable  relief.  In- 
cluding temporary  and  permanent  Injunctive 
relief.  If  the  plaintiff  prevails  In  any  action 
nnder  this  section,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
DSM  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  except 
that  in  any  case  In  which  the  court  deter- 
mines that  only  nominal  damages  are  to  be 
awarded  to  the  plalntifr,  the  court  may,  in 
Ita  discretion,  determine  not  to  direct  that 
such  fees  be  paid  by  the  defendant. 

(2)  APPROPBIATK  COURT.— An  action 
torought  porauant  to  this  subsection  may  be 
brought,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  any  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  plaintiff  resides  or  is  doing  bual- 
neaa  or  In  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is 
doing  boslneai. 


.T.anoiATiofa. 

(a)  IN  OmRAU— The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlHion  shall  preacrlbe  regulations  for  the 
manner  of  o<nnplying  with  the  requirements 
of  section  2(c)  and  for  the  collecUon  of  infor- 
mation necessary  for  tbe  determinations 
■padfled  in  aeetion  3.  Regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  this  section  shall  be  promul- 
gated, after  notice  and  a  reasonable  period 
for  oomment  by  the  pabllc,  no  later  than  180 
dajs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(to)  RsutVANT  INPORMATION.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provlaion  of  this  Act.  in- 
formation related  to  section  3  need  not  be 
provided  toy  private  persons  if  reliable  and 
timely  Information  is  available  ttom  pab- 
llabed  ■ooroaa. 


SEC.  a.  EtFECT  ON  STATC  LAWS. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  supersede  any 
comparable  State  law. 

SEC.  •.  ETFECnVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year  after 
the  date!  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 
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Mr. 


CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
and    Mr.    Lauten- 

lERO): 
S.  791.  A  bill  to  require  information 
relating  to  radon  to  be  made  available 
in  con4ection  with  certain  real  estate 
transaotions,  and  to  require  that  radon 
testing!  devices  offered  for  sale  be  test- 
ed In  the  radon  measurement  pro- 
flciencj  program  of  the  Environmental 
Protecttion  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; lo  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

9ADON  INFORMATION  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  (JHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Senators 
MrrcH^j.  and  Lautenbero.  tbe  Radon 
Information  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses two  areas: 

The  lill  requires  that  potential  home 
buyers  be  provided  with  Information  on 
the  health  risks  associated  with  radon 
gas.       I 

The  If  11  also  requires  that  Arms  mar- 
keting t&don  testing  devices  or  offering 
radon  measurement  services  be  re- 
quired to  participate  In  the  Elnviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency's  Radon 
Measurement  Proficiency  Program. 

EPA  has  identified  radon  gas  as  the 
second  leading  cause  of  lung  cancer 
after  smoking.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  recently  issued  a  report  in 
which  it  revised  its  estimates  of  annual 
lung  cancer  deaths  attributed  to  radon 
from  2(1,000  down  to  16.000.  The  report 
emphasizes  that  even  with  this  revi- 
sion, radon  remains  the  second  leading 
cause  of  lung  cancer,  and  poses  a  sig- 
nificanU  threat  to  public  health. 

This  legislation  provides  information 
to  prospective  home  buyers  at  a  time 
when  t^ey  are  most  likely  to  take  ac- 
tion to  test  for  radon,  and.  If  nec- 
essary, mitigate  harmful  levels.  To 
date,  EJ>A  estimates  that  only  5  per- 
cent of  homes  nationwide  have  been 
tested  jfor  radon,  and  a  substantial 
numbert  of  these  homes  are  tested  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  This  legislation 
will  ensure  that  homeowners  have  the 
facts,  tiat  they  know  about  the  health 
risk  associated  with  radon,  how  to  test 
and.  if  tiecessary,  where  to  find  a  rep- 
utable contractor  to  assist  in  mitiga- 
tion. 

The  l|ome  sale  transaction  provides 
an  excfllent  opportunity  to  educate 
and  Iniorm  prospective  home  buyers 
about  rplon.  A  major  obstacle  to  test- 
ing among  the  general  public  is  apathy. 
Radon  Is  colorless  and  odorless,  and  its 
harmful  effects  are  not  felt  for,  on  av- 
erage. aO  years.  Yet.  data  from  the  En- 
vlronmfntal  Law  Institute  suggests 
that  thj  B  apathy  toward  testing  is  most 
likely  1 0  be  overcome  during  the  pur- 
chase o:  a  home.  Presented  in  the  home 
sales  cc  atezt,  both  the  home  seller  and 
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home  buyer's  apathy  can  be  trans- 
formed inti  self-protective  action.  Just 
as  the  home  buyer  tests  for  the  pres- 
ence of  termites  or  structural  Qaws, 
she  win  also  want  to  ensure  the  house 
Is  free  frofn  elevated  levels  of  radon. 
Likewise  t|ie  home  seller  will  want  to 
make  his  home  desirable  to  prospective 
purchasers,  and  protect  himself  from 
future  liti^tion. 

In  1989,  a^jproxlmately  3.4  million  res- 
idential mt>rtgages  were  originated  In 
the  United  j  States  by  various  mortgage 
institution^,  including  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  Institutions.  This  bill 
will  require  that  each  originating 
mortgage  institution  will  provide  pro- 
spective nome  buyers  with  concise, 
easy  to  understand  information  on 
radon.  Thli  Information  will  be  devel- 
oped by  EPA  in  consultation  with  real 
estate  groups,  real  estate  financial  in- 
stitutions, I  and  citizen  groups.  Armed 
with  this  Information,  I  believe  home 
buyers  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
rid  thefr  hbmes  of  radon,  and  provide  a 
safe  Indoon  environment  for  their  fami- 
lies. 1 

A  related  problem,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  homeowners  currently  do  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  assurance  that  radon 
measuremept  devices  are  providing  ac- 
curate resutts.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  completed  a  report  last  August 
which  hlglilighted  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  companies  which  produce 
and  anal3rze  radon  measurement  de- 
vices, suchj  as  the  charcoal  canisters 
used  to  teat  homes.  In  summary.  GAO 
concluded  that  many  of  these  compa- 
nies do  not  have  an  adequate  quality 
assurance  orogram.  and  that  the  radon 
measuremaits  they  report  back  to 
homeowneiB  could  have  a  high  degi^e 
of  error. 

Although]  EPA  runs  a  voluntary  pro- 
ficiency testing  program,  GAO  reported 
that  even  after  companies  fall  EPA's 
test,  they  |  continue  to  market  their 
products. 

GAO  redommended  that  measure- 
ment companies: 

Be  required  to  pass  the  EPA  pro- 
ficiency testing  program  before  mar- 
keting their  devices;  and 

Demonst^te  the  existence  of  ade- 
quate quality  assurance  programs  as  a 
condition  dfl  participating  In  the  EPA 
proficiency  testing  program. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  act4  on  both  of  these  rec- 
ommendatipns,  and  will  ensure  that 
Important,  health-based  decisions  are 
made  on  tike  basis  of  reliable  test  re- 
sults, j 

Today  I  irould  also  like  to  join  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Latjtenbes^,  in  Introducing  the  Indoor 
Radon  Abatement  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1991.  Thlfe  bill  will  continue  the  pro- 
grams at  ];PA  established  by  the  In- 
door Radon  Abatement  Act  of  1988.* 
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By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Chafee. 
and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  792.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  In- 
door Radon  At>atement  Act  of  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

INDOOR  RADON  ABATEMENT  REAUTHORIZATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Indoor 
Radon  Abatement  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1991.  This  bill  will  amend  and  reau- 
thorize the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement 
Act  of  1968  to  strengrthen  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  address  the  threat  posed  by 
radon  contamination.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  who  introduced  the  Indoor 
Radon  Act  in  1987,  Senator  Chafee,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  En- 
vironment Committee,  and  Senator 
DimENBEROER,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Superfund  Subcommittee,  are 
cosponsorlng  this  bill. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Radon  Information  Act  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Chafee  which  also  is 
being  introduced  today.  In  addition, 
Senator  Mitchell  is  introducing  the 
Radon  Assessment  and  Mitigation  Act 
of  1991.  It  is  my  expectation  that  a 
number  of  provisions  from  these  bills 
and  S.  576,  the  Radon  Testing  for  Safe 
Schools  Act,  which  Senators  Chafee, 
Mitchell,  and  others  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing earlier  this  year,  will  be 
added  to  the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1991  at  the 
Superfund  Subcommittee's  markup  of 
the  bill.  Together  these  measures  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  program  to 
strengthen  efforts  to  address  elevated 
levels  of  radon. 

Mr.  President,  radon  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  environmental  health 
risks  facing  the  country  today.  At  the 
Superfund  Subcommittee's  hearing  on 
the  Radon  Testing  For  Safe  Schools 
Act  last  year.  Assistant  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Vernon  Houk  said  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  health  threat  posed  by 
radon  is  the  strongest  of  any  environ- 
mental contaminant. 

EPA  estimates  that  as  many  as  16,000 
people  die  of  lung  cancer  each  year 
firom  exposure  to  radon.  That  makes 
radon  the  second  leading  cause  of  lung 
cancer  behind  smoking.  In  1988,  EPA 
and  the  Surgeon  General's  OfHce  issued 
a  national  health  advisory  urging  peo- 
ple to  test  their  homes  after  survey  re- 
sults showed  that  one  in  four  homes  in 
17  States  surveyed  has  elevated  radon 
levels.  And  in  April  1989,  EPA  com- 
pleted a  pilot  survey  to  measure  radon 
levels  in  130  schools  across  the  country. 
This  survey  found  that  one  in  five 
classroonos  has  elevated  radon  levels 
and  that  over  half  of  the  schools  tested 
have  at  least  one  classroom  with  ele- 
vated radon  levels. 

Fortunately,  it  is  relatively  inexpen- 
sive to  test  for  and  mitigate  elevated 
levels  of  radon.  Home  tests  cost  as  lit- 


tle as  $10  while  mitigation  efforte 
where  there  are  elevated  levels  of 
radon  range  between  $600  to  $2,000.  EPA 
estimates  that  the  average  cost  to  test 
a  school  is  roughly  $1,000  and  that  the 
average  mitigation  cost  is  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  per  school. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  ex- 
pressed its  concern  about  radon  and 
has  taken  steps  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  health  threat  and  to  develop  strat- 
egies to  address  that  threat.  Legisla- 
tion I  wrote,  which  was  Included  in  the 
1986  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reau- 
thorization Act,  required  EPA  to  con- 
duct a  nationwide  radon  survey  and  de- 
velop radon  mitigation  measures. 
Radon  research  legislation  which  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  and  I  wrote  also  was  in- 
cluded in  that  bill. 

In  1988,  the  Congress  passed  the  In- 
door Radon  Abatement  Act  to  require 
EPA  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
radon  abatement  program.  Under  that 
bill,  EPA  was  required  to  provide 
grants  to  States  to  initiate  radon  pro- 
grams and  provide  technical  assistance 
to  those  programs,  establish  a  vol- 
untary radon  testing  proficiency  pro- 
gram, update  the  radon  citizens  guide 
conduct  a  national  survey  of  radon  in 
schools,  establish  model  radon  con- 
struction standards,  and  initiate  a  pro- 
gram to  study  radon  in  Federal  build- 
ings. The  bill  included  my  amendment 
to  require  EPA  to  establish  regional 
radon  training  centers  and  to  begin  to 
address  the  threat  posed  by  radon  in 
day  care  facilities. 

In  1988,  the  Congress  also  included 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Radon  Policy  Act  in  the 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Amendments  Act  of  1988.  This  bill 
was  develoi>ed  as  a  result  of  a  GAG  re- 
port, "Indoor  Radon:  Limited  Federal 
Response  To  Reduce  Contamination  In 
Housing,"  prepared  at  my  request.  The 
report  showed  that  the  Federal  housing 
agencies  were  doing  little  to  address 
radon.  My  bill  required  HUD  to  enter 
into  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  EPA  on  HUD's  assistance  of 
EPA's  radon  effort  and  to  establish  a 
radon  policy  for  Federal  housing.  Un- 
fortunately, HUD  continues  to  exhibit 
a  lack  of  commitment  to  addressing 
radon  and  is  over  1  year  behind  in  pro- 
mulgating this  policy. 

EPA  has  developed  a  good  program  of 
developing  information  about  the 
threat  posed  by  radon,  and  testing  and 
mitigation  methods.  But,  too  few  peo- 
ple are  investing  in  a  simple  radon 
test.  And  this  is  posing  a  serious  health 
threat. 

The  bills  that  are  being  introduced 
today,  together  with  the  Radon  Test- 
ing for  Safe  Schools  Act.  are  designed 
to  expand  efforts  to  encourage  testing 
and  mitigation.  Taken  as  a  package, 
the  bills  would  address  four  key  policy 
goals: 

First,  increase  radon  information  dis- 
semination efforts. 


Requires  that  radon  information  be 
disseminated  by  those  providing  mort- 
gages to  home  purchasers  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  a  mortgage  for  a  real  estate 
transfer. 

Requires  HUD  to  disseminate  radon 
information  to  public  and  Indian  hous- 
ing units  and  tenants  of  HUD-flnanced 
housing  in  radon  prone  areas. 

Requires  EPA  to  develop  a  model 
State  program  to  provide  radon  infor- 
mation to  renters  of  housing. 

Authorizes  EPA  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional radon  educational  campaign. 

Requires  EPA  to  establish  a  medical 
commxinity  radon  outreach  program. 

Requires  that  the  existing  voluntary 
radon  proficiency  program  be  made 
mandatory. 

Requires  EPA  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  radon  in  water  supplies. 

Second,  increase  radon  efforts  where 
people  at  risk  cannot  control  their  ex- 
posure to  radon. 

Requires  testing  of  schools  in  radon 
prone  areas  and  provides  Federal  as- 
sistance to  reduce  radon  levels. 

Requires  EPA  to  conduct  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  radon  in  workplaces. 

Third,  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  lead  role  in  radon  ef- 
forts. 

Requires  Federal  agencies  and  Gov- 
ernment-controlled corporations  to 
test  houses  they  own  in  radon  prone 
areas  and  notify  potential  buyers  of 
the  results  before  they  sell  the  houses. 

Requires  development  of  a  Federal 
building  radon  mitigation  plan. 

Fourth,  foster  the  use  of  radon  con- 
struction standards  in  radon  prone 
areas. 

Requires  that  no  Federal  assistance 
for  new  homes  in  radon  prone  areas  be 
provided  unless  the  home  is  built  to 
meet  radon  construction  standards. 

Requires  Federal  buildings  and 
schools  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  model  standards. . 

Makes  adoption  of  the  standards  a 
factor  in  awarding  State  radon  grants. 

Requires  regional  radon  training  cen- 
ters to  provide  training  on  the  stand- 
ards to  State  and  local  building  code 
officials. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  have 
the  following  provisions: 

Reauthorizes  the  Indoor  Radon 
Abatement  Act. 

Makes  adoption  of  EPA  model  con- 
struction standards  as  one  priority  fac- 
tor in  awarding  radon  grants  to  States 
and  requires  regional  radon  training 
centers  to  provide  training  on  the 
standards  to  State  and  local  building 
code  officials. 

Requires  EPA  to  designate  radon  pri- 
ority areas. 

Requires  radon  testing  of  federally 
owned  or  Government  corporation- 
owned  houses  in  radon  priority  areas 
and  notice  of  test  results  to  home  buy- 
ers; HUD  selling  homes  it  owns  without 
testing  for  radon  was  a  major  issue  in 
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the  1968  OAO  report  on  HUD  radon  ef- 
forts. 

Requires  that  new  Federal  buildings 
and  schools  built  with  Federal  assist- 
ance comply  with  EPA  model  radon 
construction  standards. 

Requires  HUD  to  disseminate  radon 
information  to  public  and  Indian  hous- 
ing units  and  tenants  in  housing  units 
ftmded  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD— an- 
other issue  addressed  in  GAO  report. 

Requires  EPA  to  conduct  a  national 
radon  education  campaign,  and  work 
with  States  to  provide  radon  informa- 
tion to  renters  of  housing. 

Requires  EPA  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
radon  in  workplaces. 

Requires  EPA  report  to  Congress  on 
ways  to  increase  radon  testing. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  ability  to 
reduce  the  health  threat  posed  by 
radon  in  a  cost  effective  manner.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  the 
effort  to  rid  our  Nation  of  the  danger 
posed  by  radon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Indoor  Radon 
Abatement  Reauthorization  Act  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  792 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Reau- 
thoriaaUon  Act  of  1991. 
aa  a  AUTHo■IZA■^o^a 

(a)  Section  305(0  of  Title  m  of  the  Toxic 
Sobetances  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ixw  "and  1991."  and  inserting  "1991.  1992.  1993. 
and  1994.". 

0>)  SecUon  306(J)(1)  of  TiUe  m  of  the  Toxic 
SabBtancefl  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and  1991."  and  inserting  "1991. 1992,  1993. 
199«.". 

(c)  Section  308(f)  of  TiUe  m  of  the  Toxic 
Subetances  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "."  and  inserting  ",  and  S1,SOO,(XX)  for 
each  of  flacal  years  1992,  1998  and  1994.". 
■C  a  MOOCL  0(M48TRUCnON  STAKDAUW 

Section  304  of  Title  m  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  aactlon,  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subsection. 

"(b)  The  standards  published  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  preempt  the  use  of 
any  state  or  local  building  standards  if  the 
state  or  local  standard  is  equally  effective  in 
reducing  radon  levels  as  the  standards  pub- 
lished porvuant  to  subaectlon  (a). 
aa  4.  BADON  INromATION  rOB  RENTKliS 

Section  306(a)  of  TiUe  m  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph. 

"(B)  Development  of  a  model  state  irogram 
to  provide  radon  information  to  renters  of 
boosing  Including  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  state  and  local  tenants  and  other 
organliatlona 

IBC  a  OBANT  AanaTANCB  TO  8TATBB 

Section  a06(c)  of  Title  in  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs. 

"(11)  Providing  assistance  to  pablic  and  In- 
dian boosing  authorities  to  establish  radon 
PFOgrams. 


"(12;  Targeting  outreach  and  technical  as- 
sistani  e  activities  to  licensed  child  care  fa- 
cilitie  1  in  low-income  Priority  Radon  Areas. 

SBC  a  PTATB  GRANT  PREFERENCE 

Section  306(e)  of  Title  III  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stanceto  Control  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  liy  striking  "(4)"  and  inserting  "(6)", 
and     r 

(2)  bv  inserting  the  following: 
"(4)|Whether  the  State  has  adopted  the 

model   construction   standards  required  by 
sectiOB  304  or  equally  effective  standards. 
SEC  7.  ilEGIONAL  RADON  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Section  306(b)  of  Title  ffl  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following. 

"The  regional  radon  training  centers  also 
shall  provide  training  to  state  and  local 
buUdiag  code  officials  on  the  model  con- 
struction standards  smd  techniques  published 
pursuant  to  section  304. 

SEC  a  ^OBrrr  RADON  AREAS 

Titli  m  of  the  Toxic  Subetances  Control 
Act  isjamended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  folowing  new  section. 

■SBC.  ^*  PRIORmr  RADON  AREAS 

"(a)  t)E8iONATiON  OF  AREAS.- The  Adminis- 
trator,Shall,  as  expeditiously  as  possible  but 
no  later  than  January  1.  1902,  and  as  appro- 
priate thereafter,  designate  areas  as  Priority 
Radon  Areas. 

"(b)  STANDARD  FOR  DESIGNATION.- The  Ad- 

minist^-ator  shall  designate  areas  as  Priority 
Radon!  Areas  when  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  average  radon  level  in  an  area  is  likely 
to  exceed  the  national  average  radon  level  by 
more  tOuin  a  de  minimis  amount. 

"(c)  Factors.— In  designating  Priority 
Radon,  Areas,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider—t 

"(1)  the  national  assessment  of  radon  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  section  118(k)  of  the 
Supermnd  Amendments  and  Reauthorization 
Act  ori9e6; 

"(2)  purveys  of  school  buildings  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  307; 

"(3)  turveys  of  Federal  buildings  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  309; 

"(4)  Burvejrs  of  work  places  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  315;  and 

"(5)  any  other  information,  including  other 
radon  measurements  and  geological  data,  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate. 

SEC    a     FEDERALLY    OWNED    AND    ASSISTED 
HOMES,  SCHOOLS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Tltl(  HI  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section. 

*8BC.    tIS    FEDBRALLY    OWNED   AND   ASSISTED 
BCMIBS,  SCHOCHS  AND  BUILDINGS 

"(a)  Testing  Requirement.— (l)  Six 
montn  after  the  publication  of  Radon  Prior- 
ity Areas  required  by  section  312  of  this  Act, 
any  slbgle  or  multifamlly  home  owned  by  a 
Feder»l  department  or  agency,  or  any  Gov- 
emmebt  corporation  in  a  Radon  Priority 
Area  tfiall  be  tested  for  radon  before  a  sales 
contract  to  sell  the  home  is  signed. 

"(2)  Uny  radon  testing  conducted  pursuant 
to  thm  section  shall  be  undertaken  on  or 
below  the  second  floor,  be  supervised  by  a 
persoq  who  has  received  instruction  pursu- 
ant to  an  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
or  equivalent  State  approved  program,  as  de- 
termlsed  by  the  Administrator,  and  use 
radon  measurement  devices  and  methods  ap- 
proved by  the  radon  proficiency  program  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  305(aX2)  of  this 
title.  I 

"(3)  JRadon  testing  conducted  within  a  five 
year  derlod  prior  to  acquisition  by  a  Federal 
depar  ment  or  agency,  or  any  Government 
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corporatioi  or  Oovenmient  controlled  cor- 
poration (piall  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
this  section  if  test  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  The;  results  of  a  radon  test  required 
pursuant  tp  this  section  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  potential  buyers  of  any  homes  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (a)(1)  before  a  sales  con- 
tract to  sell  the  home  is  signed. 

"(b)  Federally  Funded  Construction.- 
Six  months  after  the  publication  of  Radon 
Priority  Areas  required  by  section  312  of  this 
Act  and  model  construction  standards  re- 
quired by  section  304  of  this  Act,  whichever 
is  later,  tibe  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  adopt  such  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  any  new  Federal  build- 
ing or  that  any  school  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  in  a  radon  priority 
area  shall  conform  to  the  model  construction 
standards  required  by  section  304  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Federally  Assisted  Housing.— The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, sh411,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactmient  of  the  Indoor  Radon  Abate- 
ment ReaVthorization  Act  of  1992,  dissemi- 
nate infonnatlon  on  the  health  threats  posed 
by  radon,  proi>er  methods  of  testing  for 
radon,  teohnlques  for  mitigating  elevated 
radon  levels,  and  radon  priority  areas  to — 

"(1)  public  housing  and  Indian  housing  as- 
sisted under  the  United  Sutes  Housing  Act 
of  1937;  and 

"(2)  tenants  in  housing  units  funded  by 
housing  assistance  programs  administered 
by  the  Secretary, 

in  Radon  I  riority  Areas. 

SBC    la   NLTIOMAL   RADWI   EDUCAnONAL   EF- 
FORT 

Title  nr  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section. 

-SBC.  SI4.  l4^TIOt4AL  RADON  EDUCATIONAL  CAM- 
IPAIGN 

"The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  national  educational  camiMdgn  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  about  radon  health 
risks  and  motivate  public  action  to  reduce 
radon  levels,  including  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  purclukse  and  production  of  public  edu- 
cational n  aterials." 

SBC  IL  RAl  ION  IN  WORK  PLACES 

Title  mj  of  the  Toxic  Subetances  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section. 

*8EC.  Sia  rIwON  in  WORK  PLACES 

"(a)  STutoY  OF  Radon  in  Work  Places.- 

"(1)  AUTHOIUTY.— The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  radon  contamination  In  the 
Nation's  Mork  places. 

"(2)  SUBVEY.— In  conducting  such  study, 
the  Administrator  shall  design  a  survey 
which  when  completed  allows  Congress  to 
characterice  the  extent  of  radon  contamina- 
tion in  work  places.  The  survey  shall  Include 
testing  frctn  a  representative  sample  of  work 
places  In  each  high-risk  area  identifled  under 
section  312  and  shall  include  additional  test- 
ing, to  the  extent  resources  are  available  for 
such  testing.  The  survey  also  shall  include 
any  reliable  testing  data  supplied  by  States, 
schools,  or  other  jwrties. 

"(3)  Assistance.- The  Administrator  shall 
make  available  to  the  approjiriate  agency  of 
each  State,  as  designated  by  the  Ck>vemor  of 
such  Stat«,  guidance  and  data  detailing  the 
risks  associated  with  high  radon  levels,  tech- 
nical guidance  and  related  information  con- 
cerning testing  for  radon  within  work  places, 
and  methods  for  reducing  radon  levels. 

"(4)  DiA  mosTic  and  Remedial  Efforts.— 
The  Admj  oistrator  is  authorized  to  select 
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trom  high-risk  areas  identified  in  paragraph 
(2),  work  places  for  purposes  of  enabling  the 
Administrator  to  undertake  diagnostic  and 
remedial  efforts  to  reduce  the  levels  of  radon 
in  such  workplaces.  Such  diagnostic  and  re- 
medial efforts  shall  be  carried  out  with  a 
view  to  developing  technology  and  expertise 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  technology 
and  expertise  available  to  any  workplace  and 
the  several  states. 

"(5)  Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1991,  the  Administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  setting  for  the  results  of  the  study 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  Authorization.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  SI  ,000.000.  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

8BC  U.  RAIXm  MmCATION  ANNUAL  RCPOilT 

Section  118(kK2)  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1906  is 
amended  by- 
CD  striking  paragraph  (B);  and 
(2)  relettering   paragraph   "(C)"   as   para- 
graph "(B)". 

8BC  U.  BBPtHrr  TO  CONCaiESS  ON  FIMMIOnNG 
RADON  TBmNG 

(a)  Evaluation.— The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fitirs,  shall  evaluate  existing  efforts  to  pro- 
mote radon  testing  In  the  nation's  homes 
and  ways  to  increase  radon  testing. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
report  to  Congress  by  October  1,  1993,  on  the 
effectiveness  of  alternative  strategies  to  pro- 
mote radon  testing.  The  strategies  shall  in- 
clude: 

(A)  Orants  to  support  the  development  of 
radon  testing  strategies  by  States: 

(B)  Financial  incentives  to  homeowners; 

(C)  Testing  and  disclosure  of  radon  levels 
during  real  estate  marketing; 

(D)  Public  education  programs; 

(E)  Distributing  radon  information  during 
real  estate  marketing:  and 

(F)  Distributing  radon  information  with 
utility  bills. 

(2)  In  preparing  the  report,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  with  concerned  parties 
including  public  interest  groups,  health  offi- 
cials, radon  testing  industry,  realtors,  home- 
builders,  utilities  and  the  SUtes.e 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elmployee 
Retirement  Income  Seciirity  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  that  such  act  does  not 
preempt  certain  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Hunum  Re- 
sources. 

ERISA  PRKXIfFTION  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  METZEKBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  S.  794.  the 
ERISA  Preemption  Amendments  of 
1991.  This  bill  would  restore  certain 
longstanding  State  laws  that  have  been 
Invalidated  based  upon  the  Federal  pre- 
emption provisions  contained  in  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  [ERISA]. 

ERISA,  as  it  Is  conunonly  referred 
to.  is  the  Federal  law  that  sets  stand- 
ards for  pension  and  welfare  benefit 
plans.  ERISA  took  approximately  10 
years  to  enact,  and  reflects  many  com- 


promises. One  of  the  key  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  final  version  of  ERISA  is 
a  broad  preemption  of  State  laws  that 
regulate  employee  benefit  plans.  This 
has  not  been  much  of  a  problem  with 
respect  to  pension  plans  because 
ERISA  extensively  regulates  such 
plans.  But  in  the  welfare  benefit  area, 
where  ERISA  sets  few  standards,  the 
preemption  clause  increasingly  has  be- 
come problematic. 

Since  the  mid-1980's.  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  lower  courts  have  nul- 
lified a  variety  of  State  laws  that 
ERISA  clearly  did  not  intend  to  call 
into  question.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
stated  many  times  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Federal  preemption  is  a  matter 
of  Congressional  intent.  There  is  little 
detailed  legislative  history  on  Con- 
gress' intent  with  respect  to  ERISA 
preemption  of  State  laws.  As  a  result, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  EIRISA's 
broad  language  at  face  value  and  wiped 
out  scores  of  State  laws.  It  is  time  that 
Congress  more  specifically  articulated 
its  intent  in  this  area. 

There  are  innumerable  cases  on 
ERISA  preemption,  but  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  only  seeks  to  over- 
turn certain  clearly  unjust  decisions. 

First,  the  bill  overturns  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Company  v.  Dedeaxix,  481  U.S.  41  (1987). 
and  the  ensuing  lower  court  decisions 
that  relied  on  Pilot  Ldfe.  Although 
ERISA  preempts  State  laws  affecting 
employee  benefit  plans,  ERISA  specifi- 
cally exempts  State  insurance  laws 
from  its  ambit,  and  Congress  intended 
for  States  to  retain  their  insurance- 
regulatory  function.  Forty-seven 
States  have  laws  regulating  unfair 
claims  denials  by  health  and  life  insur- 
ance companies.  In  almost  all  of  these 
States,  a  private  right  of  action  has  ex- 
plicitly or  Implicitly  been  created  to 
protect  an  individual's  right  to  fair 
claims  processing.  But  In  Pilot  Life, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Mis- 
sissippi's unfair  claims  denial  law  was 
not  an  insurance  law  and  that  E^RISA's 
enforcement  scheme  was  exclusive.  Al- 
though the  Mississippi  challenge  was 
to  the  State's  common  law,  the  lower 
courts  have  relied  on  Pilot  Life  to 
strike  down  specific  State  insurance 
laws  on  unfair  claims  denials.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  the  lower 
court  interpretations. 

As  a  result  of  these  decisions,  indi- 
viduals have  no  meaningful  remedy  in 
the  health  insurance  area.  If  an  Indi- 
vidual's health  Insurance  claim  Is  de- 
nied, negligently  or  in  bad  faith,  the 
only  redress  is  payment  of  the  claim. 
Individuals  cannot  even  recover  the 
consequential  damages  that  follow 
trom  an  erroneous  denial. 

A  recent  California  case  makes  clear 
how  unjust  this  can  be.  A  man  with 
testicular  cancer  needed  a  bone  mar- 
row transplant.  His  insurance  company 
approved  the  transplant,  which  re- 
quired surgery  In  two  parts  to  remove 


the  unhealthy  bone  marrow  and  to  re- 
place the  treated  bone  marrow.  After 
the  first  part  of  the  surgery  was  con- 
ducted, the  insurance  company  revoked 
its  approval.  For  months  the  individ- 
ual's physicians  fought  with  the  in- 
surer to  approve  the  surgery.  During 
this  time  the  individual's  condition  de- 
teriorated and  he  developed  other  ill- 
nesses. The  physicians  finally  per- 
formed the  surgery  without  insurance 
authorization.  Under  current  law. 
there  is  no  remedy  against  the  insur- 
ance company's  egregious  behavior 
other  than  to  require  payment  for  the 
surgery. 

Clearly,  some  sanction  is  needed  to 
deter  unfair  claims  denials.  E2RISA 
does  not  regulate  insurance  or  the 
processing  of  insurance  claims.  Al- 
though I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
Federal  regulation  of  Insurance,  I  also 
believe  that  the  States  must  be  free  to 
regulate  in  this  area  until  such  time  as 
there  are  Federal  standards.  This  bill 
restores  the  47  State  laws  on  health  in- 
surance claims  denials.  Most  of  these 
laws  are  based  upon  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners' 
model  regrulation.  The  State  laws  are 
traditional  insurance  laws  and  should 
be  restored. 

Second,  the  bill  overturns  the  Second 
Circuit's  decision  in  General  Electric  v. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  891 
F.2d  25  (1989),  cert,  denied,  U.S.  .  110 
S.Ct.  2603  (1990).  For  50  years.  New 
York  State  has  had  a  prevailing  wage 
law.  Employers  seeking  public  works 
contracts  with  the  State  must  pay  pre- 
vailing wages  and  benefits  or  their 
equivalent  on  the  project.  Thirty  other 
states  have  similar  laws. 

In  Greneral  Electric,  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit found  that  because  the  New  York 
law  referred  to  employee  benefits  it 
was  preempted  by  ERISA.  When  enact- 
ing ERISA,  Congress  never  intended  to 
foreclose  States  from  setting  minimum 
wage  and  benefit  standards  on  State 
projects.  These  State  laws  effectuate 
State  interests,  and  their  effect  on  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  is  at  most  inciden- 
tal. There  is  no  question  that  States 
have  the  right  to  set  minimum  stand- 
ards for  individuals  doing  business  with 
the  State.  The  bill  restores  this  fun- 
damental right  of  the  States. 

Third,  the  bill  restores  State  appren- 
ticeship laws  that  were  overturned  in 
Hydrostorage  Inc.  v.  Northern  California 
Boilermakers  Local  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committee,  891  F.2d  719  (9th  Cir.  1989). 
cert,  denied,  U.S.  .  lU  S.  Ct.  72  (1990). 
All  50  States  have  enacted  laws  to  en- 
courage or  require  the  training  and  em- 
plojrment  of  apprentices.  In  27  States, 
apprenticeship  programs  are  adminis- 
tered in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  in  23  States,  the  States 
have  established  independent  appren- 
ticeship programs.  There  are  currently 
thousands  of  State-sanctioned  appren- 
ticeship programs  training  almost 
250,000  apprentices  around  the  country. 
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In  Hydrostora«re,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
found  that  apprenticeship  was  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  under  ERISA.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  court  held  that  appren- 
tice standards  in  California,  which  is 
one  of  the  27  programs  administered 
Jointly  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
were  preempted.  Again,  States  have 
regulated  the  employment  and  training 
of  apprentices  for  decades.  ERISA  does 
not  set  standards  for  apprenticeship. 
Congress  never  intended  to  prohibit 
States  from  setting  apprenticeship 
standards.  The  bill  restores  these  State 
laws. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  study 
of  ERISA  preemption  in  general.  Al- 
though I  believe  strongly  that  Congress 
never  Intended  to  preempt  the  afore- 
mentioned State  laws,  there  are  a  wide 
range  of  other  State  laws  that  have 
been,  or  may  be  questioned  under 
ERISA's  broad  preemption  language. 
ERISA  Itself  called  for  a  study  of  the 
preemption  language  enacted,  but  that 
study  was  never  conducted.  It  is  time 
to  conduct  a  study  now.  ERISA  pre- 
emption is  complex,  but  we  must  not 
let  that  deter  us.  ERISA  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  employee  benefits  promised  to 
working  men  and  women.  Increasingly, 
ERISA  preemption  is  being  used  to 
undo  the  protections  workers  have. 
The  elimination  of  longstanding  State 
laws  without  any  equivalent  Federal 
standards  is  creating  a  tremendous 
void.  Eighty  million  workers  are  cov- 
ered by  one  or  more  employee  benefits. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure 
those  benefits  are  adequately  protected 
under  the  law — either  at  the  Federal  or 
State  level. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point  clear. 
This  bill  In  no  way  passes  judgment  on 
the  larger  i>ollcy  questions  related  to 
ERISA  preemption  of  State-mandated 
health  benefit  laws.  I  fully  expect  that 
the  State  health  regulation  issue  will 
be  debated  and  resolved  vrlthin  the  con- 
text of  comprehensive  health  care  re- 
form legislation.  Nor  are  these  amend- 
ments Intended  to  pass  judgment  on 
other  remaining  E^RISA  preemption  is- 
sues. Instead,  the  bill  requires  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  study  the  effect 
of  ERISA  preemption  to  determine  how 
best  to  resolve  any  other  existing  prob- 
lems under  current  law.  The  bill  does 
seek  to  address  the  several  pressing 
■ad  egregious  problems  in  the  law  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

I  hope  to  move  this  bill  quickly.  I  in- 
tend to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  in 
April.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  restoring  the  right  of  the  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  included  in  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.794 
Be  it  enacted  bj)  the  SentUe  and  Hmue  ofRep- 
meiUattw*  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrtu  finrwfcted. 


8BCn9N  1.  BBISA  PRBEMFTHm  RULES  NOT  TO 
APPLY  TO  CERTAIN  STATE  LAWS. 

(a)  iTATE  Unfair  Insurance  Claims  Prac- 
tices Law.— Para«Taph  (2)(A)  of  section 
S14(b)]of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1144(bK2)(A)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  followB: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  nothingr  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  relieve  or  exempt— 

"(i)  any  person  from  any  law  of  any  State 
which  regxilates  insurance,  banking,  or  secu- 
rities, or 

"(11)!  any  Insurance  company  l^m  any  pro- 
vision of  the  statutory  or  common  law  of 
any  State  to  the  extent  that  such  provision 
provl(|es  a  remedy  against  insurance  compa- 
nies regarding  such  companies'  practices  in 
admlDlstering  an  employee  benefit  plan  or  in 
processing  insurance  claims  thereunder." 

(b)  |>REVAiLJNQ  Wage  and  apprenticeship 
TradjJno  Laws.— Section  514(b)  of  such  Act 
(29  U.6.C.  1144(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  edd  thereof  the  following  new  jparagraph: 

"(9)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)i  any  State  law  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment tf  prevailing  wages;  or 

"(BXany  State  law— 

"(i)  establishing  minimum  standards  for 
the  certification  or  registration  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  programs, 

"(11)  regarding  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance^  or  operation  of  a  certified  or  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  or  other  training  pro- 
gram, ior 

"(illh  making  certified  or  registered  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  training  an  occupa- 
tionaliquallfl  cation." 

(c)  ^ruDY  OF  Preemption  Laws.— 

(1)  3Tin)y.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the 
Secretary's  delegate  shall  conduct  a  study 
on  th«  effects  of  the  provisions  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  i^hlch  provide  for  the  preemption  of 
State  \  laws  relating  to  employee  benefit 
plans.i 

(2)  KEPORT.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
paragfaph  (1),  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  reforms  which 
the  Sacretary  finds  necessary. 

(d)  Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
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made 
taken 


by  this  section  shall  apply  to  actions 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 


of  thli  Act.* 


|By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.J,  Res.  112.  A  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  April  21,  1991, 
through  April  27,  1991,  as  Big  Brothers/ 
Big  Sisters  of  America  Appreciation 
Week:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, i 

BIO  BHprUKHS/BIO  SISTERS  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

•  Mr J  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  April  21,  1991. 
throiigh  April  27,  1991,  as  Big  Brothers/ 
Big  Bisters  of  America  Appreciation 
Week!  A  companion  measure.  House 
Joint  Resolution  199.  was  introduced  in 
the  House  last  month  by  Congressman 
MFUifE.  This  legislation  recogrnlzes  and 
commemorates  the  Important  efforts 
of  citizens  throughout  the  Nation  who 
contilbute  their  time  and  talents  by 
work  ng  with  at-risk  children  in  con- 
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nection  Kith  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters 
of  America. 

Since  t^e  early  1900's,  volunteers  par- 
tlclpatinfir  in  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters 
of  Amenca's  affiliated  organizations 
throughout  the  country  have  worked 
with  neefly  children  and  young  people 
from  predominantly  one-i>arent  fami- 
lies to  provide  the  guidance  and  sup- 
port necessary  to  develop  their  full  jx)- 
tential  as  individuals  and  as  respon- 
sible, contributing  members  of  society. 
By  participation  in  Big  Brothers/Big 
Sisters  pf  America  programs,  thou- 
sands of  young  people  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  each  year  to  develop  car- 
ing relationships  with  positive  role 
models.  This  contact  allows  at-risk 
youth  a  i^ndow  into  a  different  exist- 
ence and  provides  a  stability  too  often 
lacking  in  their  home  lives. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  room  for 
disagreement  about  what  must  be  our 
country'e  highest  priority — the  protec- 
tion and  well-being  of  our  children.  In 
a  society  where  one  out  of  four  chil- 
dren is  bom  poor  and  one  out  of  seven 
is  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school,  we 
must  renew  and  strengthen  our  invest- 
ment in  [programs  which  promote  our 
children's  well-being.  The  dedicated 
volunteers  who  participate  in  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America  pro- 
grams ptovlde  critical  services  which 
greatly  improve  the  possibility  that  at- 
risk  youngsters  will  be  able  to  develop 
their  full  potential  and  participate  as 
productive  members  of  society.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  important  work 
tmdertakien  by  the  volunteers,  staff, 
and  supporters  of  Big  Brothers/Big  Sis- 
ters of  A]  nerica.* 


By 


Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.J.  R(s.  113.  A  resolution  designat- 
ing the  >ak  as  the  national  arboreal 
emblem;  |to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

OAK  AS  feUE  NATIONAL  ARBOREAL  EMBLEM 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Bradley  to  introduce  legislation 
to  designfite  the  oak  as  the  national  ar- 
boreal symbol. 

Already  this  year,  the  Senate  acted 
to  highlight  the  importance  of  the  tree 
by  passing  Senator  Bradusy's  legisla- 
tion proclaiming  the  last  Friday  of 
April  as  "National  Arbor  Day."  How- 
ever, recpgnitlon  of  the  tree  should  be 
pursued  further  in  order  to  emphasize 
its  significance  to  American  culture 
and  society.  Adoption  of  a  national  ar- 
boreal symbol  would  serve  that  pur- 
pose. 

And  ttie  oak  tree  is  an  ideal  choice 
for  the  I'.S.  national  arboreal  symbol. 
North  Ai  lerica  is  home  to  over  300  spe- 
cies of  ofk.  The  oak  is  found  in  every 
the  Union,  and  many  turn 
colors  in  early  autumn.  The 
played  an  Important  role  in 
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and  our  ancestors  have  used  the  oak 
for  housing,  furniture,  fuel,  food,  and 
decoration.  Oak  wood  Is  hard,  strong, 
and  long  lasting,  symbolic  of  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  its  people. 
All  in  all.  the  oak  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent symbol  to  highlight  our  Na- 
tion's diversity,  beauty,  strength,  du- 
rability, and  longevity. 

The  International  Society  of  Arbori- 
cultuire  strongly  supports  the  designa- 
tion of  the  oak  as  our  Nation's  arboreal 
symbol,  and,  in  a  national  poll,  found 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  sampled  favoi^d  the  oak  as  our 
arboreal  symbol. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  a  national 
tree  would  heighten  environmental 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  arboreal  resources.  The 
oak  tree  would  also  be  an  excellent  ad- 
dition to  the  Bald  Eagle,  our  national 
bird,  and  the  Rose,  our  national  flower. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd,  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  U3 

Whereas  the  oak  has  more  than  300  species 
native  to  North  America; 

Whereas  the  oak  is  grown  today  In  every 
State; 

Whereas  the  oak  represents  durability  and 
longevity; 

Whereas  the  truit  of  the  oak.  the  acorn, 
was  osed  as  food  by  early  native  Americans; 

Whereas,  in  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Aborlculture,  the  oak 
was  selected  by  a  majority  of  people  as  the 
tree  that  symbolises  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  oak  has  been  renowned  in  art, 
music,  and  literature;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  proi>er  that  the 
United  States  have  a  national  arboreal  em- 
blem: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congreu  ataembled.  That  the  tree  commonly 
known  as  the  oak  Is  designated  and  adopted 
as  the  national  arboreal  emblem  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  reqaeated  to  declare  such  fact  by  procla- 
mation.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ftom  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wbllstonb]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  2.  a  bill  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  national  education 
goals  to  establish  a  National  Council 
on  Educational  Goals  and  an  Academic 
Report  Card  to  measure  progress  on 
the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  par- 
poses. 

S.U 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bidbn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MXTZBNBAUlf ]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  15.  a  bill  to  combat  violence  and 
crimes  against  women  on  the  streets 
and  in  homes. 

B.  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  fl-om  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LUOAR],  and  the  Senator  ftom 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  20,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  evaluation  of 
performance  standards  and  goals  for 
expenditures  in  the  Federal  budget, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  flrom  Maryland  [Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
32,  a  bill  to  increase  the  rate  of  special 
I>en8lon  payable  to  persons  on  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Roll,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STMMS.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BUROICK],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  83,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1988  to  exclude  from  gross  income  pay- 
ments made  by  public  utilities  to  cus- 
tomers to  subsidize  the  cost  of  energy 
and  water  conservation  services  and 
measures. 

8.  lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ftt>m  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  102,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  allow  resident  physicians  to  defer 
repayment  of  title  IV  student  loans 
while  completing  accredited  resident 
training  programs. 

8.  Itt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  140,  a  bill  to  increase  Federal 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of 
general  local  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craio]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
173.  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Telephone 
Companies  to  conduct  research  on.  de- 
sign, and  manufacture  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  in 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
177,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1086  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  under  the  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
gram of  certain  health  care  expenses 
incurred  by  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents  to  the  extent 
that  such  expenses  are  not  payable 
under  medicare,  and  for  other  puri>oses. 


8.  UO 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  t^e 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craio]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  190,  a  bill  to  amend  3104 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
mit veterans  who  have  a  service-con- 
nected disability  and  who  are  retired 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  re- 
ceive compensation,  without  reduction, 
concurrently  with  retired  pay  reduced 
on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  the  dis- 
ability rating  of  such  veteran. 

8.  2M 

At  the  request  of  &Ir.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  224,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  mod- 
ify the  criteria  for  determining  wheth- 
er a  private  organization  providing 
nonresidential  day  care  servlceB  is  con- 
sidered an  institution  under  the  child 
care  food  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosiwnsor 
of  S.  242,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  modify  the 
rule  prohibiting  the  receipt  of  hono- 
raria by  certain  Government  employ- 
ees and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  a«6 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
246,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  certain 
deductions  of  members  of  the  National 
Guard  or  reserve  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  will  be  allowable  in  computing 
adjusted  gross  income. 

B.  2M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  flx>m  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINOS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  264,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
grant  to  the  National  Writing  Project. 

S.  2B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
265,  a  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  terrorist  murders  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  2(? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f^m  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DoMENia],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexleo  [Mr.  Binoaman] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  267,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  a  State  from  imposing 
an  Income  tax  on  the  pension  or  retire- 
ment income  of  individuals  who  are  not 
residents  or  domlcillarles  of  that 
State. 
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B.  39 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  PelXi,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  firom  Florida  [Mr.  Gra- 
ham] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  329, 
a  bill  to  strengrthen  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^om  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler],  and  the  Senator  fi-om  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  359,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
that  charitable  contributions  of  appre- 
ciated property  will  not  be  treated  as 
an  Item  of  tax  preference, 
s.  an 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsbn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  360.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  business  development  as- 
sistance to  military  reservists'  small 
businesses,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  «n 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOMENici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ROBB],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  ftom 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  401.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
exempt  f^m  the  luxury  excise  tax 
parts  or  accessories  Installed  for  the 
use  of  passenger  vehicles  by  disabled 
individuals. 

8.413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ft-om  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  fi-om  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  473,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Lanham  Trademark  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
tect the  service  marks  of  professional 
and  amateur  sports  organizations  trom 
misappropriation  by  State  lotteries. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCONCmi,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  COATS],  the  Senator  fi-om  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
ftom  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  474,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  sports  gambling  under  State 
law. 

8.475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  475,  a  bill  to  promote  non- 
discrimination medical  licensure  and 
medical  reciprocity  standards,  and  for 
other  pantoses. 

s.  <■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^m  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  488.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  and  co- 
ordiiuite  research  programs  for 
osteoporoelB  and  related  bone  disorders 
and  for  other  porpoees. 
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S.  SM 


he  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
of  the  Senator  fi-om  Hawaii  [Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3111  to  amend  the  Standing  Rules 
Senate  to  require  that  reports 
each  bill  Involving  pub- 
lic he4lth  that  is  reported  by  a  Senate 
Committee  contain  a  prevention  im- 
iivaluation,  to  establish  a  Task 
on     Disease     Prevention     and 
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8.506 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ftom  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUT !]  was  added  as  a  cosi>onsor  of  S. 
505,  a  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Centei  s  for  Disease  Control  to  the  Cen- 
ters fi>r  Disease  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes. 
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8.  506 


!  he  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
af  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Security  Act  to  require  hos- 
jreceivlng  Medicare  payments  for 
graduate  medical  education  programs 
Inoprporate  training  in  disease  pre- 
and  health  promotion,  and  to 
prohilAt  reductions  in  payment  rates 
dlf^ct  and  indirect  medical  edu- 
costs. 


S.  607 


At  1  he  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
nameaj  of  the  Senator  li-om  Maryland 
[Mr.  3ARBANES]  and  the  Senator  trom 
Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  507,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Publiq  Health  Service  Act  to  expand 
the  sdope  of  educational  efforts  con- 
cemlwr  lead  poisoning  prevention,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  8.508 

At  |he  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  bf  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYf]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
508,  a  noill  to  amend  title  XVHI  of  the 
Socialj  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage of  screening  mammography 
where  payment  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able f(  ir  such  screening  for  women  over 
49  yea  rs  of  age  regardless  of  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  SOB 

ihe  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
and   the   Senator  ftom  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD]  were  added  as  co- 
of  S.  509,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
for  the  prevention  of  disabll- 
)  jid  for  other  purposes. 
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motion 
poses. 

B.  619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ftom  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CoatRAN]  and  the  Senator  ftom 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  519.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  exclude 
child  care  earnings  from  wages  and 
self-emplojrment  income  under  the 
earnings  test  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals who  lave  attained  retirement  age. 

8.  642 

At  the  !  -equest  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOR9N]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  542,  ia  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  de- 
duction ;br  Interest  on  educational 
loans. 

S.  661 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pry(  r]  and  the  -Senator  from  Ne- 
braska llfr.  Exon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  551,  a  bill  to  encourage 
States  to  establish  Parents  as  Teachers 
programsJ 


B.  SOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  'the  Senator  ftom  Vermont 
[Mr.  JEFFbRDS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  A88.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect 
to  the  tajt  treatment  of  certain  cooper- 
ative service  organizations  of  private 
and  comnc  unity  foundations. 

8.  507 

At  the  liequest  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  ftom  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYE]  Was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
597,  a  bllL  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  J^ct  to  establish  and  expand 
grant  programs  for  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  parents  who  are  abusers 
and  children  of  substance  abusers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  002 

At  the  [request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  |the  Senator  ftom  Maryland 
{ES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
2,  a  bill  to  improve  the  food 
nutrition  programs,  and  for 
}se8. 


[Mr.  Sa 
sor  of  S. 
stamp  anij 
other  pu 


8.  640 


At  the  Irequest  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ftom  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  649,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal 
the  luxur^  tax  on  boats. 

8.661 

request   of  Mr.    Garn,    the 

the  Senator  from  New  York 

A^ATO],  the  Senator  ftom  Mls- 

BOND],   the   Senator   from 

[Mr.    Cochran],    and    the 

f^om  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HOL- 
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to  Improve  the  admlnistra- 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
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Corporation,  and  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act.  and  the  National  Bank  Act. 

S.  6ES 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f^m  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  f^m  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BiniDiCK]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  659,  a  bill  to 
suspend  temiwrarily  certain  bars  to 
the  fomishings  of  veterans  benefits  to 
certain  former  spouses  of  veterans  and 
to  suspend  temporarily  a  bar  to  the 
recogrnitlon  of  certain  married  children 
of  veterans  for  veterans  benefit  pur- 
poses. 

s.  r79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  679,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  payments  made  by  public 
utilities  to  customers  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  energy  conservation  service  and 
measures. 

B.  700 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Orasslet],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarn],  the  Senator  f^m  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  and  the  Senator  f^m  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns],  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  709,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  qualified  adoption  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  T16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  715.  a  bill  to  permit  States  to 
waive  application  of  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  with 
respect  to  vehicles  used  to  transport 
farm  supplies  from  retail  dealers  to  or 
f^m  a  farm,  and  to  vehicles  used  for 
custom  harvesting,  whether  or  not 
such  vehicles  are  controlled  and  oper- 
ated by  a  farmer. 

8.  no 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  720,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  lmint>ve  urban  education,  and 
for  other  purjwees. 

8.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  f^m  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuOAR],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
722,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirement that  an  S  corporation  have 
only  one  class  of  stock. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
his  name  was  added  aa  a  cosponaor  of 
8.  739,  a  bill  to  assist  small  commu- 
nities In  ooDStructlon  of  facilities  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment  and 
human  health. 


S.  T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Olenn],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  749,  a  bill  to  rename  and  exjiand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Mound  City 
Group  National  Monument  in  Ohio. 

B.  7«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brbaux,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  f^m 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  765,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
exclude  the  imposition  of  employer  So- 
cial Security  taxes  on  cash  tips. 

B.  T6B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  768,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  electric  vehicle  program  for 
the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  768,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  U 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  16,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  April 
21-27,  1991,  as  "National  Crime  Victims 
Rights  Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  16,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SA8SER,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  a  joint  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  utilize  the  statistical 
correction  methodology  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  accurate  1900  Census. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  firom 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38, 
a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
"Bill  of  ResponslbiliUes"  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^m  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  May  1991  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 49,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
1991  as  the  "Year  of  Public  Health"  and 
to  recognize  the  75th  Anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BURDICK],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  E^ON], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  f^m  Maine 
[Mr.  MrrcHEix,],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  ftom  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  ft*om 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  were  added  aa 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
57,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May,  1991,  as  "National  Fos- 
ter Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  70,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  April  15,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Recycling  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  n 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  15.  1991.  through 
September  21,  1991,  as  "National  Reha- 
bilitation Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  trom 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenbero],  the  Sen- 
ator trom  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BUROICK]. 
the  Senator  f^m  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords], and  the  Senator  trom  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  74,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  beginning 
July  21,  1991,  as  "Lyme  Disease  Aware- 
ness Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DbConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  trom  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  trom 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  FOWLER],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89,  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
panding United  States  support  for  the 
Baltic  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  tl 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  trom  New 
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York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  91, 
a  joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  regarding  the  political 
and  hunuui  rights  situation  in  Kenya. 

SBNATB  JOINT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator firom  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafes], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  95,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  October  1991  as  "National 
Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  trom  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craio],  the  Senator  trom  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  the  Senator  trom  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  f^m  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  trom 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
trom  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator 
trom  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the 
Senator  trom  B4aryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANBS],  the  Senator  trom  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
f^om  Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms],  and  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  97,  a  joint  resolution 
to  recognize  and  honor  members  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  their 
contribution  to  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  trom  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Lott],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
firom  Nebraska  [Mr.  EXON],  the  Senator 
trom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
Senator  trom  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords], the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Brtan],  the  Senator  f^m  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  trom  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOOTE],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the 
Senator  f^m  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the 
Senator  f^m  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  trora  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brkaux],  the  Senator  trom  Nevada  [Mr. 
Rxm],  the  Senator  firom  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  trom  Massachu- 
setU  [Mr.  KSBRT],  the  Senator  firom 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasskbaum],  and  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
were  added  as  coeponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  108,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  second  week  in  May 
IWl  as  "NaUonal  Tourism  Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BmEN],  the  Senator  firom  Arizona 
[Mr.  JDECONCINI],  the  Senator  firom 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
firom  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator 
from  ^Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RffiOLE], 
and  file  Senator  firom  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIXONI  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senati  Joint  Resolution  110,  a  joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  lead  an  effort 
to  promptly  repeal  United  Nations 
Generkl  Assembly  Resolution  3379 
(XXX]. 

S  ENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  t  lie  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  G  ORE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senat  s  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a  con- 
currei  t  resolution  to  encourage  the 
Angol  in  Peace  Talks. 

8  aJATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  IS 

At  Che  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
namei  of  the  Senator  fi-om  North  Da- 
kota Mr.  BURDICK],  the  Senator  firom 
Virgil  la  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator 
from  Vebraska  [Mr.  ElxoN],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sen- 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the 
)r  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
inator  fi-om  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
)Y],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Leid],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Q],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesse^  [Mr.  Sasser]  were  added  as  co- 
spon8<  rs  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion li  i,  a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
Arab  states  to  recognize,  and  end  the 
state  I  )f  belligerency  with,  Israel. 

S  5NATE  CONCimRENT  RESOLUTION  M 

At  ;he  request  of  Mr.  Craio,  the 
name  )f  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats  was  added  aa  a  cosponsor  of 
Senat  i  Concurrent  Resolution  24,  a 
concurent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent ihould  seek  to  negotiate  a  new 
base  lights  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
emme  Dt  of  Panama  to  permit  the  Unit- 
ed Stjites  Armed  Forces  to  remain  in 
Panan  la  beyond  December  31,  1999,  and 
to  peiTnit  the  United  States  to  act 
indep<  ndently  to  continue  to  protect 
the  Pi  nama  Canal. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  41 

At  tihe  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  41,  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish April  15,  1991,  as  "National  Re- 
cycling Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  trom  Virginia 
[Mr.  ItOBB],  the  Senator  firom  Alaska 
[Mr.  3TEVBNS].  the  Senator  firom  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were 
added  I  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion t2,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  ,  of  the   Senate   that   American 
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small  bu^nesses  should  be  involved  in 
rebuildini :  Kuwait. 


SENATE  I  RESOLUTION  93— RELAT- 
ING it)  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TENNESSEE  WOMEN'S  BASKET- 
BALL TEAM'S  NATIONAL  TITLE 

•  Mr.  SASSER  submitted  the  following 
resolutioi^;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  Res.  93 

Whereas  ;tbe  women's  basketball  team  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  Lady  Vols, 
have  won  three  National  Champlonshipe  in 
the  last  nve  years,  and 

Whereas  jthe  Lady  Vols  have  appeared  in 
the  Final  ("our  of  the  NCAA  Women's  Bas- 
ketball Totimament  11  times  in  the  past  15 
years,  and 

Whereas  the  Lady  Vols  have  a  streak  of  fif- 
teen straight  seasons  in  which  they  have  won 
twenty  or  tnore  games,  and  compiled  a  30-5 
mark  in  19dl.  and 

Whereas^at  Head  Summltt,  the  coach  of 
the  Lady  vols,  has  complied  a  record  of  442 
wins  and  <>nly  118  losses  in  her  seventeen 
years  leading  the  Lady  Vols,  and 

Whereas  the  players  and  coaches  of  the 
Lady  Vols,  have  a  dedication  to  education 
that  equals  their  zeal  for  the  game  of  basket- 
ball, and 

Whereas  I  the  Lady  Vols,  under  Pat  Head 
Sununltt,  pave  achieved  a  virtually  iwrfect 
graduation!  rate,  and 

Whereas  i  the  University  of  Tennessee's 
Lady  Vols  jwon  the  1991  NCAA  Women's  Bas- 
ketball Chimpionship  with  a  70-67  overtime 
win  over  the  University  of  Virginia.  There- 
fore, it  is    i 

Resolved.  [That  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Coach  |Pat  Head  Summltt  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated j  for  an  outstanding  season.  It  is 
further 

/iesolved.  I  That  the  United  States  Senate 
congratulates  Coach  Pat  Head  Summltt  and 
the  Lady  vols  on  winning  the  NCAA  Wom- 
en's Baskeltball  Championship  for  1991  and 
becoming  the  first  team  ever  to  win  three 
such  titles.] 

Mr.  SAfeSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  tq  submit  today  a  resolution  to 
recognize! the  women's  basketball  team 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Once  agfain,  the  Lady  Vols  have  cap- 
tured the  NCAA  women's  basketball 
crown.  W>at  more  can  you  say  about  a 
team  that  has  won  three  of  the  last 
five  NCA^  women's  basketball  cham- 
pionships |  and  is  the  first  team  ever  to 
win  thred  of  these  titles?  What  more 
can  you  say  about  a  team  that  has  won 
20  or  more  games  over  the  last  15  years 
and  has  n|ade  11  final  four  appearances 
during  this  same  period?  What  more 
can  you  fay  about  a  team  that  has  a 
100-percent  graduation  rate? 

In  1987, 1  stood  here  praising  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  on  the  part  of 
both  plarers  and  Coach  Pat  Head 
Summltt.Iln  1989, 1  remarked  about  the 
team's  commitment  to  academic  excel- 
lence. Today.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize whatl  has  become  an  institution  in 
college  aJthletics— the  winning  tradi- 
tion of  the  Lady  Volunteers. 

Some  said  that  the  1990-91  team  was 
not  Tennessee's  most  talented.  Some 
said  that  this  team  would  not  be  able 
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to  compete  with  the  Virginias,  the 
Stanfords,  or  the  Penn  States  of  wom- 
en's basketball  this  year.  Some  even 
said  that  the  Lady  Vols  would  finish  no 
higher  than  third  in  the  Southeastern 
Conference.  But  the  Lady  Vols  were 
overachievers.  Their  hard  work,  dis- 
cipline and  dedication  led  to  an  impres- 
sive 30-5  season  and  dispelled  any  lack 
of  confidence  that  these  people  may 
have  had. 

Both  on  and  off  the  court.  Coach 
Summltt  and  her  players  continue 
their  tradition  of  success.  I  would  say 
that  with  their  dual  commitment  to 
both  athletics  and  academics,  the  Lady 
Volunteers  would  be  winners  even 
without  their  national  championship 
trophies,  final  four  appearances.  South- 
eastern Conference  titles,  and  20  vic- 
tory seasons.  ESach  player  has  become 
the  very  ideal  of  a  student  athlete,  and 
the  women's  basketball  program  at  UT 
has  become  a  shining  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  NCAA. 

The  victory  by  the  Lady  Vols  shows 
just  how  far  women's  intercollegiate 
athletics  has  come  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. As  the  University  of  Tennessee 
ex];>ands  its  reputation  as  a  women's 
basketball  powerhouse,  women's  ath- 
letics continues  Its  rapid  growth.  In 
1972,  almost  no  college  or  university  of- 
fered athletic  scholarships  to  women. 
By  1979,  the  number  of  scholarships  had 
risen  to  5,000  and  today  is  over  10,000. 
The  number  of  women  participating  in 
athletics  has  Increased  more  than  ten- 
fold since  1972. 

Dedicated  athletes  and  coaches  like 
the  Lady  Vols  and  Pat  Head  Svunmitt 
have  put  in  thousands  of  hours  of  hard 
work  to  bring  women's  sports  to  their 
current  respected  place  in  U.S.  ama- 
teur athletics.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
commitment  will  continue  to  grow  into 
the  1990's  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  every  Ten- 
nessean  and  basketball  fans  across  the 
country  in  commending  and  saluting 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Lady  Vol- 
unteers and  Coach  Pat  Head  Summltt 
on  their  third  national  title.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  94— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  SOVIET  CRACKDOWN 
IN  TBILISI,  GEORGIA 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  RX8.M 

Whereas,  on  April  9, 19S9,  Soviet  Red  Army 
soldiers  brutally  attacked  unarmed  and 
pescettil  demonstrators  in  Lenin  Square 
(now  Liberty  Square)  In  Tbilisi,  Georgia, 
using  clubs,  sharpened  shovels,  and  poison 
gas.  and  killing  90  innocent  demonstrators 
and  injuring  hundreds  more; 

Whereas,  despite  efforts  made  to  conceal 
the  acts  of  Soviet  brutality,  world  humani- 
tarian leaders  such  as  Mother  Teresa  of  Cal- 
cutta and  a  team  of  West  German  doctors 
specialising  in  the  treatment  of  toxic  gas 
victims  came  to  Tbilisi  to  help  the  dev- 
astated snrvlvon; 


Whereas  acts  of  brutality  on  that  April  9th 
led  to  a  realignment  of  the  balance  of  politi- 
cal power  within  the  Georgian  Republic  and 
resulted  in  a  formal  end  to  Conununlst  rule 
with  the  elections  of  October  28, 1990; 

Whereas  Georgia  refused  to  participate  in  a 
referendum  held  by  the  Central  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  March  17,  1901,  and  instead  held 
its  own  referendum  on  March  31,  1991,  in 
which  96.9  percent  of  the  voters  supported 
restoration  of  national  Independence  to 
Georgia,  thus  reaffirming  the  Skncient.  dis- 
tinctive, and  separate  character  of  their  na- 
tional identity  which  reaches  back  to  before 
the  birth  of  Christ;  and 

Whereas,  today,  April  9,  1991,  is  the  two- 
year  anniversary  of  the  crackdown  in  Tbilisi: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby — 

(1)  reaffirms  its  support  for  the  demands  of 
the  iieople  of  Georgia  in  their  peaceful  ef- 
forts and  demonstrations  to  regain  national 
Independence  for  their  nation  and  territory; 

(2)  reaffirms  its  support  for  the  demands  of 
the  i>eople  of  Georgia  for  self-determination, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party; 

(3)  reaffirms  Its  support  for  the  God-given 
human  rights  of  the  people  of  Georgia; 

(4)  commemorates  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Georgians  who  lost  their  lives  in  Tbilisi  on 
April  9.  1989,  as  they  were  peacefully  dem- 
onstrating for  freedom  and  independence; 
and 

(5)  and  urges  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  recognise  the  will  of  the  Georgian 
people  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  March  31, 
1991,  referendum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
April  9,  I  submit  a  resolution  com- 
memorating the  2-year  anniversary  of 
the  brutal  Soviet  attack  on  innocent 
and  peaceful  demonstrators  in  Tbilisi, 
Georgia.  On  April  9,  1989,  2  years  ago 
today,  himdreds  of  Georgian  people 
were  beaten  and  killed  by  Soviet  Red 
army  soldiers  during  a  peaceful,  all- 
night  candlelight  vigil. 

Today,  April  9,  1991,  we  remember  the 
hundreds  of  victims  who  were  beaten 
and  gashed  with  sharpened  shovels, 
clubs,  and  poison  gas.  Within  days  of 
the  April  9th  attack,  independent  news 
services  confirmed  the  startling  fact 
that  the  victims  in  Lenin  Square  were 
Indeed  attacked  by  Soviet  soldiers  with 
poison  gas  as  they  gathered  seeking  de- 
mocracy and  fi'eedom  from  their  Com- 
munist oppressors. 

Most  Importantly,  today,  on  this  2- 
year  anniversary,  in  remembering  the 
April  9,  1989,  crackdown  in  Georgia,  we 
remember  the  other  small  nations  and 
cultures  that  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  Communist  imperialism.  Since  the 
Tbilisi  massacre,  we  have  seen  several 
other  "Soviet  republics"  resist  the 
Kremlin's  grip.  Latvians,  Lithuanians, 
and  Estonians  have  also  died  at  the 
hands  of  Communist  security  forces 
under  similar  circumstances.  But  Mr. 
President,  it  was  in  Tbilisi.  2  years  ago 
today  that  the  first  blood  was  spilled, 
the  first  victims  mourned,  and  the  first 
cries  of  the  fledgling  democracy  move- 
ments heard.  In  Tbilisi,  2  years  ago 
today,  the  democracy  movements  had 


their  birth,  and  their  baptism— a  bap- 
tism of  blood. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  remember  the 
victims  today  we  are  at  a  crossroads. 
The  United  States  can  continue  to  ob- 
serve silently  Georgia's  brave  efforts, 
or  the  United  States  can  belatedly 
raise  its  voice  in  strong  support  of 
Georgia's  efforts  to  obtain  the  same 
fireedoms  our  own  Nation  is  built  upon. 
Soviet  tanks  and  troops  stand  ready  on 
the  borders  of  Georgia  and  her  neigh- 
bors, eager  to  silence  their  opposition 
and  maintain  a  hold  on  their  crumbling 
empire— the  last  empire  in  the  world 
today. 

In  the  last  year,  we  have  seen  the 
death  of  perestroika,  glasnost,  and  the 
West's  naive  hopes  for  a  new  brand  of 
Soviet  leadership.  We  have  seen  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  claim  the  title  of 
"President  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  al- 
though no  real  alternatives  were  of- 
fered, and  no  ballots  were  cast.  We 
have  seen  the  KGB  and  its  organs  sys- 
tematically replace  the  progressive 
democratic  forces  which  were  taking 
their  first  tentative  steps  away  from 
Communist  totalitarianism.  But  most 
shockingly,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
seen  President  Gorbachev  send  tanks 
and  troops  in  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Esto- 
nia, Armenia,  and  Georgia. 

While  the  State  Department  seeks 
stability  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  con- 
tinuing to  support  the  Central  Soviet 
Government,  the  peoples  of  Georgia 
and  her  neighbors  seek  freedom,  peace, 
and  basic  human  rights.  President 
Gorbachev  has  shown  us  time  and  time 
again  that  he  is  little  dlHerent  than  his 
hard-line  predecessors. 

Mr.  President,  the  peoples  of  Georgia 
need  to  know  that  their  desire  for  f^^e- 
dom  f^om  Communist  oppression  has 
been  recognized  by  the  firee  world.  They 
need  to  know  that  the  world  remem- 
bers what  happened  in  Lenin  Square  on 
April  9,  1989.  But  most  Importantly,  the 
Georgian  people  need  to  know  that  the 
loss  of  20  innocent  lives  will  neither  be 
forgiven  nor  forgotten. 

On  March  31.  a  referendimi  was  held 
in  Georgia  on  the  foUowing  question: 
"Do  you  uphold  the  restoration  of  the 
Georgian  state  of  independence  accord- 
ing to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  May  26,  1918?"  According  to  the 
Georgian  electoral  commission.  90.53 
percent  of  the  republic's  3.3  million 
voters  participated  in  the  referendum. 
Of  those  voting.  96.9  percent  voted  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence. According  to  an  April  3,  1991.  ar- 
ticle firom  Reuters,  the  ballots  were 
printed  in  seven  languages,  and  voters 
in  Abkhazia,  Adzharia,  and  Batumi, 
areas  plagued  with  interethnic  vio- 
lence, also  voted  strongly  in  favor  of 
Georgian  independence. 

Just  this  morning.  In  Tbilisi,  the 
Georgian  pu-liament  issued  a  new  inde- 
I>endent  declaration  based  on  the  un- 
equivocal message  sent  by  the  Geor- 
gian people  on  March  31.  Meanwhile  in 
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Moecow  on  April  1,  the  Soviet  legisla- 
ture took  steps  toward  imposing  a 
state  of  emergency  in  the  Georgian  re- 
gion of  Ek>ath  Oesettia. 

The  stage  Is  set  for  conflict  on  this 
day — the  2-year  anniversary  of  the 
Tbilisi  massacre,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  raise  our  voices  in  sup- 
port of  the  Georgian  people.  Had  the 
world  spoken  more  resolutely  after  the 
Tbilisi  massacre  in  1989.  the  need  to 
speak  today  would  not  be  so  vital. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  which  I 
am  submitting  is  self  explanatory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that 
the  names  of  the  20  victims  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point,  as  well  as 
this  article  from  the  Washington  Times 
detailing  the  results  of  the  March  31, 
1989,  referendum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord  as  follows: 

TwDTTT  Victims 

Id  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday, 
April  9,  ine,  Soviet  soldiers,  using  sharpened 
■hovels,  clubs,  and  poison  gas  attacked  un- 
armed and  peaceful  demonstrators  gathered 
In  Lenin  Square  In  Tbilisi,  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Oeorgla. 

Twenty  people,  many  of  them  teenagers 
died  in  the  brutal  and  bloody  attack. 

The  names  of  the  victims: 

1.  Asa  Adamia.  23  years  old. 

2.  NaUUa  BashaleishvUl,  16  years  old. 

3.  Ska  Beibaniahvill.  16  years  old. 

4.  Nato  Ooliwgadse.  33  years  old. 

6.  Thamona  DoUdse  28  years  old. 
C  Thlna  BnoQaldxe  TO  years  old. 

7.  Nino  Thoidie,  25  years  old. 
•.  Zalra  Klkvldse,  61  years  old. 

9.  Nanana  Loladxe,  33  years  old. 

10.  Thamar  Mamulaahvlll-Svanldze,  SO 
years  old. 

11.  Manans  Melguadse,  33  years  old. 
U.  Mamnka  Noiadse,  23  years  old. 

15.  Oola  Qnaraeladie,  25  years  old. 
14.  Nana  Samarinllanl.  41  years  old. 

16.  Shasva  QavaarollaatavlU. 

16.  Nodarl  Diangulraabvlll.  40  years  old. 

17.  MsU  DUntcbaiadse.  43  years  old. 
U.  BUso  TchlpaahvlU.  25  years  old. 

19.  Ttaamrlko  Tchovelldse,  16  years  old. 
30.    Marina    Tchkhonla-Samarguliana,    31 
yean  old. 

(Trom  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  2. 1991] 

Bovm'  OxnoiAifS  Vote  for  Independence 
BT  Mabooi  of  9  to  1 
(By  Michael  Dobbe) 

Moaoow.  Asril  l.— Voters  in  Soviet  Oeorgla 
demonstrated  overwhelming  support  for  full 
ladepandeoce  trom  Moaoow  In  a  Sunday  ref- 
•nodmn  amid  slcns  that  the  Kremlin  may 
be  planning  a  crackdown  on  the  rebellious 
■oatham  repabUc. 

Oeofflan  offldaU  today  released  provi- 
sional raralts  of  the  balloting,  which  showed 
M.tl  percent  of  the  voters  In  tkvor  of  separa- 
tion tnm  the  Soviet  Union.  More  than  93 
percent  of  the  repabUc's  8.4  million  eligible 
voters  took  part,  meaning  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  electorate  endorsed  the  Idea  of 
a  break  with  Moscow. 

Ite  landslide  vote  in  topport  of  independ- 
aaoe  was  evaii  mora  decisive  than  those  re- 
oorted  last  month  in  the  three  Soviet  Baltic 
repobUos,  which  an  also  attempting  to 
teeak  away  tram  Kremlin  rule.  Oeorgla  was 
one  of  six  Soviet  repablics  that  boycotted  a 
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countrywide  referendum  last  month  ordered 
by  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  dem- 
onstrate popular  support  for  preserving  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  multinational  state. 

The  Soviet  legislature,  meanwhile,  took 
the  nr^t  step  toward  Imposing  a  sUte  of 
emergency  in  the  troubled  Georgian  region 
of  South  Ossetia,  where  more  than  50  people 
have  been  killed  in  ethnic  fighting  over  the 
past  three  months.  It  passed  a  resolution  by 
a  vote  Of  353  to  7  calling  on  Gorbachev  to  use 
interna}  security  troops  to  lift  a  three- 
month-icng  siege  by  Georgian  militia  units 
of  the  Ossetlan  capiUl,  Tskhinvall. 

The  aoviet  news  agency  Tass  reported  that 
Tskhinvall  came  under  artillery  fire  over- 
night as  armed  Georgian  units  fought 
Ossetlan  vigilantes  for  control  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Georgia's  Ossetlan  minor- 
ity, which  numbers  about  60,000,  has  re- 
mainedj  loyal  to  Moscow  and  has  called  on 
the  Kremlin  for  protection  against  alleged 
Georgian  oppressions. 

Undea  the  Soviet  constitution.  Gorbachev 
must  aOE  the  Georgian  parliament  to  declare 
a  SUte  pf  emergency  in  South  Ossetia  before 
he  can  send  troops.  If  the  request  is  rejected, 
as  It  is  almost  certain  to  be.  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  impose  direct  presidential  role  In 
the  region  with  consent  of  the  Soviet  legisla- 
ture.    I 

Georgia  is  a  wedge-shaped  region  between 
the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  the  Black  Sea 
whose  population  of  5.5  million  is  about  70 
percent  ethnic  Georgian,  with  Armenians, 
Russiaqs  and  Azerbaijanis  making  up  most 
of  the  rist.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  cxar- 
1st  Russian  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  cestury  but  regained  its  independence 
for  threfe  years  between  1918  and  1921,  when  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Red  Army.  Many  Geor- 
gians now  accuse  the  Ossetlan  minority— 
who  represent  about  3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation—of helping  the  Bolsheviks  undermine 
the  independence  of  the  fledgling  state  70 
years  a|ro,  after  it  was  initially  recognized 
by  the  I  remlln. 

Sundj  y's  referendum  question  read:  "Do 
you  agtee  that  the  state  independence  of 
Georgia!  should  be  restored  on  the  basis  of 
the  independence  act  of  May  26. 1918?" 

Unlike  the  three  Baltic  republics,  which 
formally  declared  restoration  of  their  pre- 
World  War  n  independence  last  year.  Georgia 
has  refrained  from  such  a  step  on  grounds 
that  the  conditions  for  independence  must  be 
created  nrst.  Some  Georgian  officials  pre- 
dicted that  the  near  unanimity  of  this  week- 
end's vote  for  secession  could  result  in  a  for- 
mal independence  declaration  later  this 
year.     1 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  9&— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  PHASEOUT  OF  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  OZONE-DESTROYING 
SUBSTANCES 

Mr.  ^RE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chapkb, 
Mr.  LUOak.  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  WmTH,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  SIMON,  Mr. 
Dasch&e,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Wellstone, 
Mr.  Bhadley,  Ms.  MIKULSKI,  Mr.  MOY- 
NiHAN,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Pell)  sub- 
mitted, the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  S.  Res.  95 

Whereas  the  stratospheric  osone  layer, 
which  irotects  all  living  things  from  harm- 
ful ultraviolet  radiation  trom  the  sun.  has 
been  severely  depleted  in  many  areas  of  the 
globe; 


Whereas  recent  scientific  data  show  that 
the  ozone  Uyer  over  densely  populated  areas 
of  the  United  States  has  thinned  twice  as 
fast  as  had  been  previously  projected; 

Whereas  tibe  recent  data  also  show  that  the 
depletion  Is  extending  farther  south  than 
earlier  studies  bad  predicted,  and  the  period 
of  depletion  is  enduring  longer  and  persisting 
into  the  wanner  months  of  the  year; 

Whereas  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
most  of  Asia  are  experiencing  similarly  ac- 
celerated rates  of  ozone  depletion; 

Whereas  (he  ozone  layer  is  being  depleted 
even  more  rapidly  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere tha^  it  is  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, ana  the  period  of  depletion  is  even 
more  extensive  than  It  is  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere; 

Whereas  ftirther  recent  scientific  evidence 
shows  that  chlorine  monoxide,  a  chemical 
that  Is  derived  from  such  manmade  com- 
pounds 4s  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
hydrochlorbfluorocarbons,  and  that  is  known 
to  destroy  Ithe  ozone  layer,  has  reached  a 
concentration  over  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  the  Noijthern  Hemisphere  that  Is  five 
times  the  normal  level; 

Whereas  for  every  percentage  point  of 
ozone  depletion,  the  number  of  skin  cancer 
cases  increases  5  to  7  percent; 

Whereas  the  recent  data  indicate  that 
Americans  face  a  near  doubling  of  skin  can- 
cer and  deaths  over  the  next  40  years  due  to 
Increased  exposure  to  ultaviolet  radiation; 

Whereas  Increased  exposure  to  ultraviolet 
radiation.  1$  addition  to  increasing  the  inci- 
dence of  calmer,  weakens  the  Immune  system 
and  increases  the  risk  of  cataracts  and  other 
diseases,  threatens  food  crope  and  some  wild 
plants,  and  Interferes  with  the  ability  of 
phytoplankton,  the  microscopic  organisms 
that  are  af  the  base  of  the  oceanic  food 
chain,  to  reproduce; 

Whereas  die  scientific  evidence  shows  that 
chlorofluorocarbons, 

hydrochlorofluorocarbons,  and  other  halo- 
genated  cheonicals  undergo  reactions  in  the 
stratosphere  that  lead  to  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer; 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  required  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  to  ac- 
celerate the  scheduled  phaseout  of  ozone-de- 
stroying substances  If  it  is  determined  In  the 
light  of  scientific  evidence  that  a  more  strin- 
gent schedule  is  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  tibe  environment; 

Whereas   j        the  production  of 

chlorofluordcarbons  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride will  be  halted  by  the  year  2000  pur- 
suant to  tUe  amendments  to  the  Montreal 
protocol  concluded  in  London  in  June  of  1990 

Whereas    j       the  elimination  of 

hydrochlorofluorocarbons  Is  not  mandated 
under  the  London  amendments  to  the  Mon- 
treal protocol; 

Whereas  developing  countries  are  not  re- 
quired to  cotnply  with  the  terms  of  the  Mon- 
treal protocol  until  the  year  2010; 

Whereas  the  European  Community  has  al- 
ready comniltted  to  halting  the  production 
of  chlorofliiorocarbons  in  1997,  three  years 
earlier  than  required  under  the  London 
amendment*  to  the  Montreal  protocol; 

Whereas  ozone-destroying  substances  an 
also  potent  greenhouse  gases  and  contribute 
to  global  climate  change,  and  the  recent  sci- 
entific data  demonstrate  the  need  to  avoid 
taking  risks  with  the  atmosphen's  delicate 
chemical  and  climatic  balance; 

Whereas  the  recent  scientific  findings 
make  necessary  a  reappraisal  of  both  domes- 
tic and  International  policy  on  the  control  of 
oione-destrqying  chemicals;  Now,  thenfon, 
belt 
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Retolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  accelerate 
the  scheduled  phaseout  of  production  of 
ocone-destroying-  subetances  in  the  United 
States  as  required  pursuant  to  section  606  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  and 
shall  provide  for  complete  phaseout  as  early 
as  possible,  but  in  no  event  later  than  1997 
for  CFCs  and  methyl  chloroform,  in  order  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  environment; 

That  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  promptly 
Issue  regulations,  as  required  pursuant  to 
title  VI  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990,  providing  for  the  recapture  and  recy- 
cling of  ozone-destroying  substances  as  used 
in  appliances  and  motor  vehicle  air  condi- 
tioners, and  for  the  elimination  of  such  sub- 
stances as  used  in  nonessential  consumer 
products: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  urge  the  United  Nations  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
Montreal  protocol  in  order  to  conclude  an 
agreement  accelerating  the  scheduled  phase- 
out  of  production  of  osone-destroying  CFCs 
and  methyl  chloroform,  and  providing  for 
such  phaseout  as  early  as  possible,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  1997; 

That  the  President  should  urge  the  con- 
tracting parties,  at  the  special  session  called 
by  the  United  Nations  to  include 
hydrochlorofluorocarbons  within  the  terms 
of  the  Montreal  ixrotocol.  and  ptrovide  for  the 
phaseout  of  the  production  of  such  sub- 
stances as  early  as  possible,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  aOlO; 

That  the  President  should  urge  the  con- 
tracting parties,  by  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  through  other  measures  as  ai>- 
proinriate.  to  accelerate  the  compliance  of 
developing  countries  with  the  terms  of  the 
Montreal  protocol. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
scientists  in  the  NatlonaJ  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration — and  I  say 
this  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  authorizes  NASA — released  new 
findings  on  the  rapidity  of  ozone  deple- 
tion in  the  stratosphere  above  the  so- 
called  midlatitude  areas  that  are  very 
heavily  jwpulated,  which  include  North 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, DC  and  virtually  all  of  the  pop- 
ulated areas  of  the  United  States,  not 
to  mention  other  countries.  It  is  pro- 
ceeding even  faster  in  comparable  lati- 
tudes south  of  the  E^iuator,  the 
midlatltudes  there.  Basically,  what  the 
findings  show  is  that  the  ozone  deple- 
tion inroblem  in  these  latitudes  is  pro- 
ceeding twice  as  fast  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted. 

The  consequences  are.  by  now,  well 
known  to  many.  A  decreased  level  of 
OEone  in  the  stratosphere  means  an  in- 
creased amount  of  ultraviolet  B  radi- 
ation which  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
Earth.  This  has  certain  deleterious 
consequences,  some  of  which  are  well 
known,  others  of  which  are  not  as  well 
known  but  equally  as  serious.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  increased  incidence 
of  skin  cancer.  The  number  of  cases 
over  the  next  40  years  will,  as  a  result 
of  these  new  figures,  probably  double, 
say  the  scientists,  in  the  United  States 
alone.  In  areas  like  New  Zealand  and 


Australia,  there  is  already  a  problem  of 
crisis  proportions.  No.  2,  the  incidence 
of  cataracts  and  of  blindness  firom  cata- 
racts will  Increase. 

So  much  for  the  well-known  delete- 
rious consequences.  What  about  the 
others?  This  increase  in  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation has  effects  on  the  immune  sys- 
tem of  all  0.36  billion  people  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  planet.  It  has  effects  that 
may  be  even  more  pronounced  for  the 
smaller  organisms  farther  down  the 
food  chain,  such  as  the  plankton  at  the 
base  of  the  oceanic  food  chain.  It  also 
has  effects  on  the  growing  of  crops  and 
suppresses  crop  yields,  precisely  at  a 
time  when  per  capita  yields  have  been 
going  down  in  each  of  the  last  several 
years.  That  is  partly  due  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  population  in  the  world.  It 
has  other  deleterious  consequences, 
some  of  which  involve  tmknowns.  In 
fact,  the  most  famous  incident,  before 
this  one  last  week,  was  the  sudden  and 
suprlsing  appearance  of  an  ozone  hole 
above  Antarctica  a  few  years  ago, 
which  rang  the  alarm  bells  in  the  world 
community  and  led  to  international  ac- 
tion to  phase  out  the  chemicals  respon- 
sible for  depleting  ozone.  The  com- 
promises which  led  to  international 
agreement  on  the  so-called  Montreal 
Protocol,  and  the  toughening  measures 
known  as  the  London  amendments,  re- 
sulted in  a  relatively  attenuated  sched- 
ule for  phasing  out  these  chemicals.  In- 
deed, we  had  a  debate  on  this  floor, 
during  consideration  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments,  on  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  that  would  phase  out 
hydrochlorofluorocarbons,  one  of  the 
famUy  of  chemicals  responsible  here; 
and  the  administration  opposed  that, 
even  though  it  was  a  40-year  schedule 
for  phasing  them  out. 

This  new  set  of  alarm  bells  means 
you  can  forget  that  kind  of  relaxed  lei- 
surely phaseout.  You  can  forget  that 
entirely.  The  world  community  has  to 
begin  getting  rid  of  these  chemicals 
right  away,  and  the  ones  that  will  take 
a  few  years  still,  we  have  to  move  not 
Just  with  all  deliberate  speed;  we  have 
to  move  urgently  to  get  rid  of  these 
chemcials,  because  the  current  con- 
centration of  these  chemicals,  which  is 
leading  to  these  dire  consequences  we 
heard  about  last  week,  will  increase 
steadily  over  the  next  decade,  even  if 
there  is  perfect  compliance  with  the 
London  amendments  as  they  are  cur- 
rently drafted.  Only  after  time  will  the 
concentrations  slowly  begin  to  fall 
back  down. 

What  happens  in  the  meantime? 
What  if  another  ozone  hole  appears, 
not  over  Antarctica,  but  over  popu- 
lated areas?  That  is  now  conceivable. 
Mr.  President.  It  sounds  like  a  bad 
science  fiction  novel,  I  know,  but  it  is 
now  conceivable,  even  though  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  comprehend  that  such  a  thing, 
so  far  outside  of  the  range  of  previous 
historical  experience,  could  be  jmssible. 


But  it  is  possible,  and  the  world  com- 
munity must  respond. 

How  does  the  world  conmiunlty  re- 
spond? Well,  as  a  practical  matter, 
these  days,  the  world  community  re- 
sponds if,  and  only  If,  the  United 
States  of  America  leads  the  world  com- 
munity. Who  else  will  do  it?  The  world 
win  not  follow  Japan,  and  Japan  is  not 
inclined  to  lead.  Europe  wUl  be  ab- 
sorbed with  its  process  of  integration 
into  the  European  Community  for  at 
least  the  next  decade  and  may  even 
then  not  exhibit  an  Inclination  to  lead 
in  the  world  community. 

The  world  will  follow  the  United 
States  if  the  United  States  leads  bold- 
ly. Do  we  have  that  kind  of  leadership 
on  this  question  now?  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  the  answer,  obviously.  Is 
no. 

To  the  point  now:  Our  Clean  Air  Act 
amendment  last  Congress  contained  a 
provision  allowing  the  head  of  the  EPA 
to  unilaterally  take  steps  to  accelerate 
the  phaseout  of  these  chemicals  here  in 
the  United  States  if  new  scientific  evi- 
dence becomes  available  showing  that 
that  step  was  needed.  Here  is  the  evi- 
dence; I  will  put  it  in  the  RscoRD  ac- 
companying these  remarks.  We  are 
waiting;  let  us  go.  The  Director  of  the 
EPA  himself  is  well  aware  of  the  di- 
mensions of  this  problem.  He  Is  an  ex- 
tremely capable  man,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  frequently  stifled  by 
the  President  and  by  the  President's 
famous  chief  of  staff,  Mr.  Sununu. 
who— I  do  not  want  to  pick  on  him;  I 
cite  his  name  because  it  is  well  known 
that  he  controls  the  policy  decisions 
affecting  the  global  environment.  He 
has  converted  himself.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  who  understands  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  has  foimd  it  nec- 
essary to  personally  recuse  himself, 
citing  a  conflict  of  interest  because  he 
owns  oil  stock,  an  honorable  man,  a 
personal  fMend,  whom  many  respect 
greatly.  I  wish  he  was  there  in  the  pol- 
icy debate  to  counterbalance  what  Mr. 
Sununu  is  insisting  that  we  not  do. 

But  he  is  not.  He  has  felt  the  need  to 
recuse  himself  and  so  he  is  not  present 
and  Mr.  Reilly  has  not  been  able  to 
overturn  the  advice  of  Mr.  Sununu. 

So.  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
today  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sen- 
ator Chafee,  Senator  Luoar,  Senator 
DODD,  Senator  WntTH,  Senator  Akaka. 
Senator  Ksnnedt.  Senator  Simon.  Sen- 
ator Daschle,  Senator  Bryan,  Senator 
Wellstone.  Senator  Bradley.  Senator 
MncuLSKi.  and  others.  I  am  sending  a 
letter  to  the  administration  addressed 
specificially  to  the  head  of  the  E3*A  but 
with  notice  to  the  President,  because 
obviously  the  decision  will  be  his  even 
if  the  law  specifies  the  head  of  the 
EPA.  As  to  that  letter,  as  of  this  hour, 
the  first  day  back  after  this  recess.  Just 
in  1  day,  31  Senators  of  both  parties 
have  signed  this  letter.  I  will  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rboord.  It  is  still 
open  for  signatures  and,  indeed,  other 
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Senate  offices  are  currently  examining 
It  and  some  have  indicated  they  might 
well  sign  it  before  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  letter  asks  that  Mr.  RelUy  use 
the  authority  of  section  606  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  requiring  an  accelerated 
phaseout  schedule,  urges  him  to  act 
Qolckly  to  promulgate  regulations  re- 
quiring the  capturing  and  recycling  of 
CFC's  and  related  chemicals  and  elimi- 
nation of  CFC  use  in  nonessential  prod- 
ucts as  called  for  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  resolution  urges  that  the 
President  asks  the  United  Nations  for  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Montreal  proto- 
col contracting  parties  to  accelerate 
the  international  phaseout  schedule 
and  In  particular  to  bring  the  rest  of 
the  world  up  to  speed  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  which  has  commit- 
ted to  a  phaseout  within  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record  the  letter 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC.  April  9, 1991. 
H(m.  William  K.  Rkillt, 
AititinistratOT.  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, Wcahington,  DC. 

Dear  administrator  Reillt:  There  is  dls- 
tarbiiw  news  In  the  latest  satellite  data  re- 
leased by  Richard  Stolarskl  and  his  col- 
lesc^es  at  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration:  the  stratospheric 
oaone  layer  protectlnf  the  earth  from  the 
son's  deadly  ultraviolet  rays  Is  being  de- 
stroyed more  than  twice  as  fast  as  had  been 
projected.  The  oxone  layer  has  been  severely 
desraded.  not  Just  at  higher  latitudes  or  over 
Antarctica,  and  not  Just  In  winter  months, 
bat  in  the  atmosphere  over  our  own  back- 
yards in  the  spring  months  when  we,  and  our 
children,  are  outdoors. 

The  scientists  are  predicting  that  this 
much-faater-than-ezpected  depletion  of  the 
OBone  layer  will  produce  massive  Increases  in 
caaea  of  skin  cancer  and  deaths  f^m  skin 
eanceiv-almost  twice  as  many  during  the 
next  40  years— and  dramatic  Impacts  on  cli- 
mate and  crops.  The  results  are  startling. 
Tbay  most  move  us  to  Immediate  action. 
Human  health,  human  lives,  and  our  envi- 
ronment are  at  stake. 

As  a  critical  first  step,  the  phaseout  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  and 

hydroctalorofluorocarbons  must  be  acceler- 
ated. Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  ISM  (Sec.  a06),  you  are  required  to  impose 
a  more  strlogent  phaseout  schedule  if  scl- 
entlflc  evidence  demonstrates  that  more  vlg- 
orooa  maasorea  are  necessary  to  protect 
boman  health  and  the  environment.  Clearly, 
we  now  have  that  evidence:  the  rate  of  osone 
deplatioii  la  more  than  twice  what  we  had  ex- 
pected, and  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
damage  Is  algiilficantly  more  expansive. 

Tour  recent  public  conunents  in  response 
to  the  new  satellite  dau  make  it  apparent 
that  yon  agree  with  our  aaseaament  of  these 
flndiacs.  "The  Imidlcatlona  for  policy  are 
unavoidable."  you  were  quoted  as  saying  in 
The  Washington  Poet.  The  policy  choice  be- 
fore you  Is  dear.  We  nrge  yon  to  make  it  and 
Immediately  speed  the  phaseout  of  o*one-de- 
stroylag  ehamlcals. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  AmendmenU  of  1900  also 
laclode  other  raeasurea  we  believe  to  be  of 
the  ntmoet  Importance  in  niinimi«ii>g  the 


threat  0osed  by  ozone-destroying  chemicals. 
RecycllBg  of  CFCs  and  HCFCs  used  In  appli- 
ances and  auto  air  conditioners,  and  the 
elimination  of  these  chemicals  In  non- 
essential consumer  products  are  critical 
components  of  those  amendments.  In 
crafting;  the  rules  for  these  provisions,  you 
are  cha  ged  with  their  Implementation.  We 
urge  yoi  i  to  make  this  rule-making  a  top  pri- 
ority. 

Thanl   you,  in  advance,  for  your  prompt 
attentic  a  to  these  very  urgent  Issues. 
Since]  ely, 
Jim  Sasser.  Harry  Reld,  Paul  Sarbanes, 
Brick  Adams,   Richard  Bryant,  Tom 
Da  Bchle,  Howard  Metzenbaum.  Al  Gore, 
Dale  Bumpers,  Barbara  Mlkulskl,  Kent 
Cobrad,  Christopher  Dodd,  Alan  Cran- 
st(  n,  Paul  Wellstone. 
Wen  lell  Ford,  John  Breaux,  John  Kerry. 
CI]  girles  Robb,  Joseph  Lieberman,  John 
Ci  ifee,  Paul  Simon,  Bill  Bradley,  Tim 
Wlrth,  Patricia  Leahy,  Howell  Heflln, 
Carl    Levin,    Prank    Lautenberg,    Max 
Ba  iicus,  Claiborne  Pell,  Daniel  Akaka, 
EUi  ward  Kennedy. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  my  fWend  from  Tennessee  is  on 
the  floor,  may  I  thank  him  on  behalf  of 
this  Senator,  and  I  speak  for  many,  in 
taking  the  initiative  in  respect  to  the 
ozone  inatter.  The  results  were  star- 
tling. We  do  not  say  they  are  conclu- 
sive—things rarely  are  In  atmospheric 
sciencet— but  this  startled  everyone  and 
needs  to  be  addressed  and  cannot  be 
dismis^d. 

We  hAve  to  make  a  judgment  on  what 
do  we  jthink  of  this  data.  It  may  be 
much  liter  than  we  thought  and  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  To  respond  to  the 
Senator  as  suggested,  I  am  happy  to 
sign  that  letter  and  would  ask,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  may  be  made  a  co- 
sponsoe  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ck)RE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  th^  Senator  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectifn,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Apnl  9,  1991 


RESOLUTION 
TO   THE    SENIOR 
PROGRAM 


96— REL- 

cmzEN 


:HRAN  submitted  the  follow- 
tlutlon;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration; 

S.  Res.  96 
Resolvad,  That  the  first  section  of  Senate 
Resolution  219,  agreed  to  May  5,  1978  (96th 
Congress.  2d  Session),  is  amended— 

(1)  In  kubsecUon  (a)  by  inserting  after  "a 
senior  citizen  intern"  the  following:  "or  in- 
terns"; and 

(2)  by  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
for  imrposes  of  payment  of  compensation  and 
travel  expenses,  senior  citizen  interns  em- 
ployed gorsuant  to  this  resolution  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  restric- 
tions apldicable  to  Senators  and  Senate  em- 
ployees. , 

"(2)  A4  outside  vendor  may  provide  for  the 
travel  aad  per  diem  expenses  only  of  senior 
citizen  Interns  in  the  Senior  Citizen  Intern 
Program  subject  to  approval  by  the  Commit- 


tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  Docu- 
mentation provided  by  such  vendor  may  be 
accepted  as  official  travel  expense  docu- 
mentation f^r  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  in- 
terns in  the  program  for  travel  expenses.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


subcommiItee  on  energy  research  and 
development 

Mr.  FOriD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ani^unce  for  my  colleagues  and 
the  publi0  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  puri^se  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  395,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  Energy's 
Fast  Flux  Test  Facility  [FFTF]  as  a  re- 
search anjl  development  center  in 
Washingtofi  State. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, May  a  1991,  at  2  p.m.  In  room  SD- 
366  of  the  pirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, First  And  C  Streets,  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.     I 

Because  tf  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510,  atten- 
tion: MaryJLouise  Wagner. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact MaryJLouise  Wagner  of  the  com- 
mittee stair  at  202/224-7569. 

COMMITtEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOI^NSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  the  hearing  previously  scheduled 
for  Wednesjiay,  April  10,  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
570  before  the  Committee 
and  Natural  Resources  has 
plans    have    been 


S.  341  and  $ 

on  Energy 

been    canceled.    No 

made  to  rei  chedule. 


AUTHORIfT  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COHtiTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MirdHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Amied  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open  session  on  Tuesday,  April 
9,  1991,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  consider  the 
nominations  of:  Arthur  Levitt,  Jr., 
Robert  D.  3tuart,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridgi  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOM^rTTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  AfEalrs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senatej  on  Tuesday,  April  9.  at  3 
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p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearlngr  on  "So- 
viet Disunion:  The  American  Re- 
sponse." 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMmTTEE  ON  FOREION  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  April  9,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold 
a  nomination  hearing  for  David 
Lambertson  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Thialand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HONORINO  THE  BOARD,  STAFF. 
AND  VOLUNTEERS  OF  HOSPICE 
CARE.  INC. 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
board,  staff,  and  volunteers  of  Hospice 
Care,  Inc.,  on  the  occasion  of  their  10th 
anniversary. 

In  1538,  the  citizens  of  London  peti- 
tioned Henry  vm  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hospice  where  the  under- 
privileged could  be  lodged,  cherished, 
and  relished.  In  recent  times,  compas- 
sionate volunteers  have  translated  the 
spirit  of  hospice  into  a  modem  concept 
of  caring  for  the  terminally  ill  and 
their  families  with  the  focus  on  living 
and  maintaining^  the  Quality  of  life.  I 
am  itroud  to  acknowledge  that  the  first 
hospice  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished In  New  Haven,  CT,  in  1974.  Since 
then,  hospices  have  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  health  care  system 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Hospice  Care,  Inc.,  was  established  in 
1981.  Since  then,  it  has  served  over  1,200 
patients  and  their  families  in  the  Con- 
necticut conununlties  of  Greenwich. 
Stamford.  Darien.  New  Canaan,  and 
Norwalk.  Through  Hospice  Care,  an 
interdisciplinary  team  works  to  ad- 
dress the  physical,  emotional,  spir- 
itual, and  financial  needs  of  the  pa- 
tients and  their  families  when  cure  is 
no  longer  the  goal. 

In  1990,  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Healthcare  Organiza- 
tions commended  Hospice  Care  for  its 
outstanding  organizational  perform- 
ance that  places  it  in  the  top  10  i)ercent 
of  accredited  organizations  In  the 
country.  This  conomendation  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  excep- 
tional commitment,  devotion,  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  board,  staff,  and 
volunteers  of  Hospice  Care  who  have 
cared  for  and  guided  the  patients  and 
their  families  along  a  difflcult  and 
challenging  Journey. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  commend  Hospice  Care  for  10 
years  of  steadfast  service  to  our  com- 
munities and  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess with  their  iH^>grams.« 


CELEBRATING  20  YEARS  OF  CAMP 
SUSAN  CURTIS 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  20  years  of  hope  that  Camp 
Susan  Curtis  has  brought  to  many  dls- 
advantag^ed  children  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Camp  Susan  Curtis  is  a  loving  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Susan  Lee  Curtis,  the 
daughter  of  former  Maine  Gov.  Ken- 
neth Curtis,  who  died  of  cystic  fibrosis 
at  age  11. 

Camp  Susan  Curtis  offers  disadvan- 
taged children  from  Maine  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  experience  a  summer  on 
the  beautiful  shores  of  Trout  Lake.  The 
camp  provides  a  supportive  environ- 
ment through  which  a  child's  self-es- 
teem and  confidence  can  be  nurtured. 
Most  of  the  children  come  from  fami- 
lies near  or  below  the  poverty  line  and 
many  have  been  victims  of  child  abuse 
and  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes. 
Through  its  first  two  decades,  more 
than  5.500  children  have  experienced 
the  hope  and  Joy  of  Camp  Susan  Curtis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article 
about  the  camp  by  Bill  Caldwell  that 
apiwared  in  the  Maine  Stmday  Tele- 
gram on  March  10.  1991,  be  printed  in 

the  CONQRESSIONAL  RECORD. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Special  Place  for  Special  Kids 
(By  Bill  Caldwell) 

A  nne  way  to  commemorate  a  lovely  Ma- 
rine girl  who  died  too  youn«  is  to  brin^  hope, 
(Un  and  Joy  to  Maine  children  who  are  get- 
ting too  little  of  those  precious  ingredients 
of  childhood. 

Camp  Susan  Curtis  is  celebrating  20  years 
of  doing  that  for  more  than  5.500  Maine  boys 
and  girls  from  every  county  In  the  state.  On 
Friday  nigrht.  the  camp  is  having  a  fUnd-rais- 
er,  a  dinner  dance  at  The  Woodlands  Club  In 
Falmouth,  at  SISO  per  person. 

The  camp  is  an  idea  bom  out  of  love  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Susan  Lee  Curtis, 
who  died  of  cystic  fibrosis  at  age  11  In  July 
1970  when  she,  her  little  sister  Angela,  her 
mother  Pauline  and  her  father  Kenneth  were 
living  in  the  Blaine  House,  the  2S-room  resi- 
dence that  Is  home  to  Maine  governors. 

After  Susan's  death,  there  was  a  great  out- 
pouring of  love  and  shared  grief  from  people 
all  around  Maine.  Some  I  am  told,  sent  mod- 
est contributions  to  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Curtis, 
asking  them  to  "do  something  good"  for  the 
children  of  Maine.  The  unsolicited  gifts  to- 
taled about  S5,000. 

Ken  and  Polly  Curtis  consulted  with  their 
closest  friends  about  how  to  use  the  money 
and  how  to  honor  Susan's  memory.  Their 
talks  kept  coming  back  to  the  thought  that 
sometimes  the  very  best  of  Maine  is  experi- 
enced by  out-of-state  chllden  who  are  sent  to 
camps  here,  whereas  thousands  of  the  most 
deprived  children  in  Maine  never  get  a  taste 
of  going  to  summer  camp  In  the  Maine  woods 
on  the  edge  of  a  Nfalne  lake. 

Out  of  these  talks  the  vision  of  a  camp  for 
deiHlved  Maine  children  was  bom.  And  the 
vision  grew  to  become  the  Susan  L.  Curtis 
Foundation. 

Nurtured  by  willing  godfathers  such  as 
Scott  Hutchinson,  Alton  Cianchette,  Robert 
Donfey,  Robert  Monks,  Harold  Alfond  and 
Julien  Cohen,  the  newly  bom  foundation, 
which  essentially  had  very   little  money. 


went  boldly  out  to  bargain  with  out-of-state 
owners  for  a  camp  and  land  ac  Trout  Lake  in 
East  Stoneham. 

These  godfathers  did  some  remarkable  ne- 
gotiating. 

At  the  very  time  they  were  negotiating  to 
buy  the  land,  they  were  also  negotiating  to 
sell  700  acres  of  it  as  a  conservation  project. 
The  money  to  pay  for  the  camp  and  land 
would  come  from  the  sale  of  the  acreage 
which  was  part  of  the  camp  they  had  not  yet 
bought. 

The  negotiations  worked.  The  godfathers 
bought  the  camp  and  800  acres  of  land,  then 
sold  700  acres  to  get  the  money  to  pay  it. 
They  not  only  pulled  off  this  handsome  deal, 
but  they  also  managed  to  put  the  acres  they 
sold  under  state  conservation  that  protects 
them  In  perpetuity  from  development. 

Camp  Susan  Curtis  opened  in  1974,  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Its  namesake.  Since 
then,  what  has  the  camp  meant  to  the  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  who've  enjoyed  the 
special  place  that  carries  her  name? 

Let  a  former  camper  tell  you.  She  is  Laura 
Mayberry  Ash  and  she  wrote: 

"When  I  was  a  child  growing  up  In  western 
Maine,  times  were  hard  for  my  family.  I 
came  from  a  dysfunctional,  alcoholic  home. 
As  a  child,  I  can  remember  that  it  was  like 
going  to  heaven  when  we  went  off  to  camp. 
My  world  and  my  life  changed  after  the  first 
time  I  went  to  Camp  Susan  Curtis.  Suddenly 
there  were  people  who  cared  about  me;  they 
showed  me  I  was  a  worthwhile  person,  some- 
one who  counted  .  .  .  Camp  Susan  Curtis  was 
the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

Ash  Is  a  successful  woman  now.  "Bat  even 
today,  when  things  aren't  going  Just  right,  I 
can  think  back  to  the  sunsets  on  Trout  Lake 
and  the  cookouts  on  McDanlels  Moontaln." 
she  said. 

She  remembers  the  excitement  of  the  first 
day  at  camp  and  the  sadness  and  tears  on  the 
last.  "On  the  last  night  we  would  make  sail- 
boats by  taking  a  piece  of  tree  bark  and 
melting  a  candle  on  it.  Then  we  would  light 
the  candle  and  set  our  boats  to  sail  on  the 
lake.  While  we  watched  our  boats,  we  would 
hold  hands  and  sing,  'Reach  out  and  touch 
somebody's  hand,  make  this  world  a  better 
place  if  you  can.'  The  campers  would  sing 
this  over  and  over  until  the  last  candle  went 
out  and  there  was  no  light  left  on  any  of  the 
tree-bark  boats  sailing  into  the  night." 

Ash  was  25  years  old  when  she  wrote  these 
words  to  former  Gov.  Curtis  about  the  years 
when  she  was  first  a  camper  and  later  a 
counselor  at  Camp  Susan  Curtis.  She  told 
him  she  is  now  working  with  disadvantaged 
young  people  In  Maine.  And  she  enclosed  a 
check. 

"It's  not  much  (God  knows  that  even  a 
million  dollars  couldn't  repay  the  memories 
given  me),  but  it  may  help  send  one  youth  to 
Camp  Susan  Curtis,"  Ash  commented.  "I 
know  that  oftentimes  it  is  difflcult  for  yoa 
to  obtain  funding  for  the  Susan  L.  Curtis 
Foundation.  I  want  to  encourage  yon  In  your 
struggle  for  funding.  Maine  and  its  youth 
need  a  program  like  this  one." 

Last  sununer,  372  children  from  90  Maine 
communities  went  to  Camp  Susan  Curtis. 
More  than  GO  percent  of  the  children  came 
from  single-parent  households  and  96  i>ercent 
of  their  families  had  Incomes  close  to  or 
below  the  poverty  line.  Many  had  a  history 
of  child  abuse  and  many  had  been  taken  from 
their  families  and  put  Into  foster  homes  for 
their  protection. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  dally  lives  of 
those  children.  Then  envisage  hundreds  more 
Just  as  disadvantaged  going  off  next  summer 
to  Trout  L^tke,  nestled  in  wilderness  border- 
ing the  White  Mountain  National  Forest. 
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For  them  it  could  be  like  golag  to  heaven, 
«a  Ash  wrote.  For  them,  aa  it  was  for  her. 
Camp  Susan  Curtis  could  be  the  light  at  the 
end  of  their  tunnels. 

What  a  loving  and  fitting-  memorial  to  the 
blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired  Susan,  the  gov- 
ernor's daughter  who  died  too  young.* 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  AUNT  HATTTE 

•  Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  wish  a  very  happy  104th 
birthday  to  a  true  western  pioneer. 
Aunt  Hattle  Crowe.  Her  vigorous  and 
memorable  life  has  spanned  more  than 
a  century  of  American  history,  during 
which  she  has  witnessed  some  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  moments.  On  this 
joyous  occasion,  I  would  like  to  reflect 
upon  the  life  and  times  of  this  model 
citizen  of  Roswell,  NM. 

On  April  9,  1887,  Hattie  Crowe  was 
bom  in  Tyler,  TX.  the  daughter  of  June 
and  Elizabeth  Hefter.  At  the  time  of 
her  birth,  American  society  was  under- 
going tremendous  change.  The  country 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution, and  our  country's  modem-day 
transportation  system  was  gradually 
evolving.  In  1887,  the  United  States  had 
experienced  only  SO  years  of  railroad 
expansion.  Yet,  over  the  years,  Atmt 
Hattie  saw  significant  advances  in 
transportation.  She  saw  automobiles 
go  flrom  being  a  luxiiry  item  to  a  neces- 
sity. She  witnessed  air  travel  progress 
f^m  short  flights  to  intercontinental 
flights  to  man's  first  flight  to  the 
Moon. 

During  her  lifetime.  Aunt  Hattie  ob- 
served stark  changes  in  the  country's 
entertainment  business  as  well.  Aunt 
Hattie  was  bom  the  same  year  that  Mr. 
H.W.  Goodwin  invented  celluloid  film. 
This  invention  was  closely  followed  by 
the  advent  of  the  silent  motion  pic- 
tures and  eventually  "the  talkies." 
Subeequently,  technology  brought  us 
the  wonders  of  technicolor  and  special 
efTects,  and  even  the  video  cassette  re- 
corder. Again,  Aunt  Hattie  saw  it  all 
happen. 

As  amazing  as  it  is  to  think  of  the 
technological  advances  Aunt  Hattie 
has  witnesses  over  the  course  of  her 
lifetime,  it  is  just  as  important  to  men- 
tion the  historical  events  Aunt  Hattie 
has  experienced  firsthand.  She  was 
bom  when  the  60th  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion and  has  lived  for  more  than  half 
the  years  the  United  States  has  oper- 
ated under  our  Constitution.  She  has 
seen  this  Nation  emerge  as  the  most 
powerful  economic  and  military  power 
in  world  history.  She  has  seen  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  fight  for 
civil  rights  at  home  and  abroad. 

Further,  as  a  black  woman.  Aunt 
Hattie  has  not  only  endured  the  injus- 
tloes  of  our  Nation's  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine,  but  also  saw  justice 
prevail  in  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  wa- 
tershed decision.  Brown  versus  the  To- 
peka  Board  of  Education.  She  has  lived 
throng  war  and  peace,  prositerity  and 
poverty.  Before  her  eyes,  she  has  seen 


the  coudtry  titinsform  itself  &om  a  na- 
tion torn  apart  by  post-Civil  War  con- 
flict to  a  united,  model  democratic  na- 
tion— a  I  beacon  for  the  oppressed 
around  me  globe. 

All  of]  us,  particularly  our  youths, 
have  a  vialuable  resource  in  Aunt  Hat- 
tie. Whijle  most  of  us  can  only  read 
about  Aperlcan  history.  Aunt  Hattie 
has  Uvea  it.  She  is  a  woman  whose 
kindness  and  strong  commitment  to 
her  faiti  in  Ood  have  inspired  many, 
and  alpough  many  things  have 
changed  <  over  the  last  104  years,  one 
thing  wfil  never  change — the  love  and 
admiration  a  conmiunlty  can  feel  for 
someone  as  special  as  Aunt  Hattie. 

I  join  tier  family,  her  fHends  at  the 
Joy  Senior  Center,  and  everyone  else  in 
Rosswell,  NM,  in  wishing  Aunt  Hattie 
Crowe  tihe  very  best  birthday.  God 
bless  yoa.e 


TRIBUTt:  TO  CONGRESSMAN  AL- 
BERT MCKINLEY  RAINS,  AN 
AMER  [CAN  VISIONARY 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  toi  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and  leg- 
acy of  o|»e  of  the  great  Members  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Albert 
McKinley  Rains  died  on  March  22  of 
pneumonia  In  Gadsden,  AL. 

Albert!  Rains  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress frsm  Alabama's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional D  [strict  in  1945  and  ascended  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currenc:  Committee.  He,  along  with 
the  lat!  Senator  John  Sparkman, 
wrote  most  of  the  sweeping  housing 
legislation  that  was  enacted  in  the 
post-World  War  n  era.  Rains  was 
dubbed  "Mr.  Housin«r"  for  his  commit- 
ment ta  more  readily  available  and 
better  Aublic  housing,  military  and 
veteran^  housing,  dormitory  construc- 
tion for  bolleges,  housing  for  first-time 
homeowi  lers.  and  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly. Beyond  housing.  Congressman 
Rains'  1«  ^slative  influence  extended  to 
agrlcultire.  Social  Security  and  for- 
eign aid. 

A  native  of  Groveoak,  AL,  Mr.  Rains 
was  a  teacher  and  administrator  in  the 
Alabama  public  school  system  before 
turning  to  a  career  in  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Alabama  Bar  in  1928  and 
became  one  of  the  State's  most  promi- 
nent lawers  and  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily law  arm  of  Rains  &  Rains  in  Gads- 
den. He  klso  served  as  deputy  solicitor 
for  Etowah  County  and  as  Gadsden's 
city  att<tmey. 

Congrsssnum  Rains  was  elected  to 
the  AlaiMuna  legislature  in  1942.  He 
won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  1944  and  ran  unop- 
posed in  the  general  election.  He  went 
on  to  serve  in  the  Congress  for  10  con- 
secutive terms.  Rains  was  admired  as 
one  of  the  Democratic  Party's  most  in- 
telligent moderates.  Albert  Rains  will 
be  remeinbered  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
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influential  Congressmen  in 


spected  and 
U.S.  history 

After  retiring  fl-om  congressional 
service,  Rai^  returned  to  his  law  prac- 
tice in  GadsCen.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  the  book,  "With  a  Heritage  So  Rich" 
and  the  chairman  of  the  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Gadsden.  A  true  vision- 
ary, Congrressman  Rains  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  a|l  who  knew  him.  The  city 
of  Gadsden,  i  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
all  of  ^merlba  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  to  share 
the  immense  accomplishments  of  Al- 
bert Rains  ^th  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate;  My  thoughts  and  prayers 
go  out  to  hjs  wife  of  51  years,  Allison, 
and  his  sistetr.  Magnolia  Michaels. 


COMMUNITY  CHILDHOOD  HUNGER 
roENTtFICA-nON  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  I  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea^es  the]  report  released  late  last 
month  by  the  Food  Research  and  Ac- 
tion Center  on  the  Conmiunlty  Child- 
hoodHunoer  Identificaion  Project 
[CCHlP],  fflie  most  comprehensive 
study  under^ken  nationwhlde  to  study 
the  critical  problem  of  childhood  hun- 
ger. As  you  know,  the  study  found  that 
approximately  5.5  million  children  in 
the  United  States  under  the  age  of  12 
are  hungry  and  an  additional  6  million 
are  estimated  to  be  at  risk  of  hunger. 
In  my  Stats  of  Maryland,  the  CCHlP 
study  estinu  ites  that  61,000  children  are 
hungry  and  nearly  126.000  children  are 
either  hungry  or  at  risk  of  hunger. 
Nearly  33  percent  of  low-income  fami- 
lies in  Maryland  have  so  little  food 
that  they  sometimes  must  skip  meals 
or  are  forced  to  put  their  children  to 
bed  hungry. 

Clearly,  the  findings  contained  in  the 
CCHIP  report  demand  a  redoubling  of 
efforts  to  fight  the  critical  problem  of 
childhood  hunger.  To  this  end,  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  Childhood 
Hunger  Prejirentlon  Act.  This  impor- 
tant proposal  would  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  chililhood  hunger  on  serveral 
fironts,  incltfling  increasing  funding  for 
the  Special  Supplemental  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC]  in 
fiscal  1992  by  $250  million,  which  would 
enable  an  additional  400,000  low-income 
women,  infa^its,  and  children  to  receive 
WIC  benefitk.  The  bill  would  also  im- 
prove acces^  to  other  child  nutrition 
programs  by  amending  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  to  allow  greater  access  to 
benefits  by  low-income  families  with 
children  increasing  participation  in  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program,  and  expand- 
ing pilot  projects  created  in  1989  to  pro- 
vide year-round  food  service  to  home- 
less children  under  age  6  in  emergency 
shelters.       I 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  espe- 
cially Impontant  as  we  continue  our  ef- 
fort to  restore  earlier  cuts  in  child  nu- 
trition and  other  food  assistance  pro- 
grams.  It  i^  important  to  remember 
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that  until  the  eighties,  food  assistance 
programs  had  received  in  large  part  un- 
interrupted growth  in  Federal  support. 
However,  the  Reagan  administration's 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilation  Act  of 
1981  cut  Federal  funding  for  all  domes- 
tic programs  by  $35  billion,  with  legis- 
lative changes  In  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams accounting  for  approximately 
S1.4  billion  of  this  amount.  Since  that 
time,  administration  budgets  have 
called  for  further  cuts  in  the  school 
lunch,  breakfast,  and  Child  Care  Food 
Programs  and  for  reductions  in  the 
rate  of  growth  for  the  WIC  Program.  I 
adamantly  opposed  such  cuts  and  look 
foward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
to  renew  the  Federal  commitment  to 
child  nutrition  programs  through  the 
passage  of  the  Childhood  Hunger  Pre- 
vention Act  as  well  as  other  efforts  to 
reduce  the  number  of  hungry  and  at- 
risk  children  in  our  Nation. 

The  serious  problems  which  exist 
throughout  the  country  with  respect  to 
childhood  hunger  were  also  explored 
last  year  In  hearings  held  in  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  on  "Hunger  and 
America's  Children."  I  was  pleased  at 
that  time  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
Introduce  to  the  committee  Mary 
Tramper  and  Peggy  Adams,  two  Mary- 
land mothers  who  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  Maryland  Food  Committee  about 
the  obstacles  faced  by  low-income  fam- 
ilies as  they  struggle  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  nutrition  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  take  a 
moment  to  recognize  the  Maryland 
Food  Committee  and  its  tireless  efforts 
to  address  Maryland's  problems  of  him- 
ger  and  malnutrition.  The  Maryland 
Food  Committee,  formed  just  over  20 
years  ago  by  physicians,  religious  lead- 
ers, teachers,  and  others  interested  in 
social  issues  to  address  the  chronic 
issue  of  hunger,  has  played  not  only  a 
leadership  role  in  Maryland's  fight 
against  hunger  but  a  leadership  role  In 
the  Nation  as  well.  It  was  at  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  latmch  a  pilot  infant 
formula  program,  f^om  which  the  cur- 
rent WIC  Program  was  developed.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  over  the  years  to 
work  closely  with  the  Maryland  Food 
Committee,  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
continued  close  association  as  we  in- 
tensify efforts  to  alleviate  hunger  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close 
by  making  this  observation.  Several 
years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  held  a  series  of 
hearings  on  food  and  Investments  in 
the  Nation's  future.  These  hearings 
were  an  attempt  to  look  into  the  fu- 
ture and  take  a  long  view  on  invest- 
ment needs  in  such  diverse  fields  u  the 
environment,  health,  transportation, 
research  and  development.  One  of 
them,  held  in  Baltimore,  was  devoted 
to  Questions  of  preventive  health  care 
where  witnesses  trora  the  medical  com- 
munity focused  at  length  on  the  value 


of  WIC  and  other  nutrition  programs. 
They  made  the  point,  particularly  in 
terms  of  preventive  health  care,  that 
the  cost  of  providing  adequate  feeding 
today  would  be  more  than  repaid  in  the 
future  in  terms  of  saved  health  care 
costs,  improved  productivity,  and  im- 
proved output. 

Numerous  studies  have  documented 
the  extent  to  which  hungry  children 
are  more  vulnerable  to  fatigue,  tre- 
quent  colds,  weight  loss,  an  inability  to 
concentrate,  and  Irritability  than  chil- 
dren who  are  not  hungry.  Hungry  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  be  absent  itom 
school  and  at  the  same  time  more  like- 
ly to  have  learning  problems  while  in 
school.  Moreover,  Inadequate  nutrition 
in  the  critical  early  years  of  childhood 
cannot  be  made  up  later  on.  There  are 
remedial  programs  for  subjects  like 
reading  but  no  effective  remedies  for 
stunted  growth  of  body  and  mind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
moving  quickly  to  address  the  critical 
problem  of  childhood  hunger.  Our  chil- 
dren's— and  our  Nation's — future  de- 
pends upon  it.* 


RULES  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  rules  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  rules  follow: 

Committee  Rules 

(Aa  adopted  in  executive  seaslon  March  30, 

1990) 

1.  GENERAL 

All  applicable  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  Legrlslative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  shall 
govern  the  Committee  and  its  Subcommit- 
tees. The  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
the  Rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  MEETINOS  AND  QUORUMS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Chairman.  All  other  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  as  he  deems  necessary,  on 
3  days  notice  where  practicable.  If  at  least 
three  Members  of  the  Committee  desire  the 
Chairman  to  call  a  special  meeting,  they 
may  file  in  the  office  of  the  Committee  a 
written  request  therefor,  addressed  to  the 
Chairman.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the  Chairman 
of  such  request.  If,  within  3  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  request,  the  Chair- 
man falls  to  call  the  requested  special  meet- 
ing, which  is  to  be  held  within  7  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  such  request,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  Members  may  file  In 
the  Office  of  the  Committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  Committee  meeting 
will  be  held,  specifying  the  date,  hour  and 
place  thereof,  and  the  Committee  shall  meet 
at  that  time  and  place.  Immediately  upon 
the  filing  of  such  notice,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Conunittee  shall  notify  all  Committee  Mem- 
bers that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held 
and  inform  them  of  its  date,  hour  and  place. 
If  the  Chairman  is  not  present  at  any  regu- 
lar, additional  or  special  meeting,  the  Rank- 
ing Majority  Member  present  shall  preside. 


(bXl)  Ten  Members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  reporting  any  legis- 
lative measure  or  nomination. 

(2)  Six  Members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  provided  that  one  Minority 
Member  is  present.  Tae  term  "routine  busi- 
ness" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  pending  before  the 
Committee  and  any  amendments  thereto, 
and  voting  on  such  amendments.  182  Cong. 
Rec.  S3231  (daily  ed.  March  21. 1966). 

(3)  In  bearings,  whether  in  public  or  closed 
session,  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony, including  sworn  testimony,  shall  con- 
sist of  one  Member  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee. 

(c)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by  Mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  be  present.  To  be 
valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign  the 
right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  Members  who  will 
be  present.  Proxies  shall  in  no  case  be  count- 
ed for  establishing  a  quorum. 

3.  HEARINGS 

(aXl)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
initiate  a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  his 
authority  or  upon  his  approval  of  a  request 
by  any  Member  of  the  Committee.  The 
Chairman  of  any  Subcommittee  may.  after 
approval  of  the  Chairman,  initiate  a  hearing 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  his  authority  or  at 
the  request  of  any  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee. Written  notice  of  all  hearings 
shall  be  given,  as  far  in  advance  as  prac- 
ticable, to  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  Hearings  of  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee shall  not  be  scheduled  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  or  by  consent  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee.  Such  consent  may  be 
given  informally,  without  a  meeting. 

(bXD  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  any 
witness  testifying  as  to  fact  if  a  quorum  be 
present  as  speclHed  in  Rule  2(b). 

(2)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  at- 
tend any  meeting  or  hearing  held  by  any 
Subcommittee  and  question  witnesses  testi- 
fying before  any  Subcommittee. 

(3)  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  hearings 
shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Conunit- 
tee by  Members  of  the  Committee  or  such 
Committee  staff  as  is  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority  Member. 

(4)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Conunit- 
tee shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee a  written  statement  of  the  prepared  tes- 
timony at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  the 
hearing  at  which  the  witness  is  to  appear  un- 
less this  requirement  is  waived  by  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Ranking  Bflnority  Member. 

(c)  Witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  agreement  of  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  or  by  consent  of  s  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 
Such  consent  may  be  given  informally,  with- 
out a  meeting.  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  him.  Subconmiittees 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  authorize  or  issue 
subpoenas.  A  subpoena  for  the  attendance  of 
a  witness  shall  state  briefly  the  purpose  of 
the  hearing  and  the  matter  or  matters  to 
which  the  witness  is  expected  to  testify.  A 
subpoena  for  the  production  of  memoranda, 
documents  and  records  shall  identify  the  pa- 
pers required  to  be  produced  with  as  much 
particularity  as  Is  practicable. 
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(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
dosed  hssring  m&y  be  sccompanled  by  coun- 
sel of  his  own  choosing,  who  shall  be  per- 
mitted while  the  witnees  is  testifying  to  ad- 
vise him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken,  or 
confidential  material  laresented  to  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
doeed  hearing,  or  confidential  testimony  or 
material  submitted  voluntarily  or  pursuant 
to  a  snbponea.  shall  be  made  public,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  un- 
less authorised  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee. 

4.  AMENDMENTS  OF  RULES 

The  foregoing  rules  may  be  added  to,  modi- 
fled  or  amended:  provided,  however,  that  not 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  entire  Member- 
ship so  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with 
due  notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically 
called  for  that  purpose.* 


congre:  signal  recori>— senate 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMnriNG  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
jdace  in  the  Conorbssional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  iHrogranis,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 

35  for  Jay  C.  Ohazal,  a  member  of  the 
Btatr  of  Senator  Pell,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the 
Tbmlcang  University,  from  March  25- 
AprU  1, 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ghazal  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Tunkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 

36  for  William  U.  Sykes,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Warner,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  ivogram  in  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  People's  Institute 
of  Foreign  AfXairs,  ttom  March  25-Aprll 
1.1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sykes  in  the  pro- 
gram in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
36  for  Chuck  Konlgsberg,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Stevens,  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  1991  Congress-Bundestag 
Staff  Exchange  program  in  Germany, 
sponsored  by  the  USIA.  firom  April  6-21, 
1961. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Konlgsberg  in 
Germany  at  the  expense  of  the  USIA 


and  the  German  Government  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Phil  Karsting,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  E^XON,  to  participate  in 
a  prognim  in  Taipei,  sponsored  by  the 
Soocho)*  University,  fi-om  March  31- 
April  6, 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partlcipitlon  by  Mr.  Karsting  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Soochow  University,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  IQ:l8tin  Siblin,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Rieole,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taipei  sponsored  by 
the  Soochow  University,  fi-om  March 
31-April  i6, 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Siblin  in  the  pro- 
grram  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of  the    by  the 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest    Foreign  Aff< 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States.  1991. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a       The  coj 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule    participatioj 
35  for  Wbyne  A.  Abemathy,  a  member    gram  in  CI 
of  the  siaff  of  Senator  Rieole,  to  par-    Chinese  Go' 
ticipate  jin  a  program  in  Canada,  spon- 
sored  by   the   Canadian   Government, 
fi-om  Ma|xh  24-28, 1991. 

The  committee  has  detennined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Abemathy  in  the 
program  in  Canada,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Brad  Beckstrom,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Pressler,  to  par- 
ticii>atelin  a  program  in  Jai;>ivn.  spon- 
sored bsf  ^^'^  Invitational  Program  for 
Advancejd  Countries  of  the  Foreign 
Ministrjl  of  Japan,  from  March  24-31, 
1991.        I 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Beckstrom  in  the 
program  in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Japanese  Government,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  conunittee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Tnacey  E.  Thornton,  a  member  of 
the  staf<  of  Senator  Fowler,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  China,  sponsored 
by  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  from  March  25-April 
1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
particips-tion  by  Ms.  Thornton  in  the 
program  in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  sdect  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Denise  Greenlaw  Ramonas.  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Domen- 
ici,  to  participate  in  a  program  in  request  for 
China,  t^nsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo-    35  for  Dino 


pie's  Instltdte  of  Foreign  Affiairs,  from 
March  25-A]iril  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partlcipatioti  by  Ms.  Ramonas  in  the 
program  in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  '9.  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Thereto  Ovledo,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Dole,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Canada,  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  from  March  24- 
28, 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Oviedo  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Caaada,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  I  Senate  and  the  United 
States.         I 

The  selecl|  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Christopher  Dachi.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Chafee,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  pijogram  in  China,  sponsored 
lese  People's  Institute  of 
f^m  March  25-April  3, 

ttee  has  determined  that 

by  Mr.  Dachi  in  the  pro- 

na,  at  the  exi>en8e  of  the 

emment,  is  in  the  interest 

of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  seleclj  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  f  determination  under  rule 
35  for  MichSel  Zarin,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senfitor  Durenberger,  to  par- 
ticipate in  fi  program  In  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  People's  Institute 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  March  25-April 
1991.  I 

The  comnilttee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Zarin  in  the  pro- 
na,  at  the  expense  of  the 
mment,  is  in  the  interest 
and  the  United  States, 
committee  has  received  a 
request  for  fi  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Kevin  M.  Dempsey,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Danporth,  to  par- 
ticipate in  4  program  in  Canaula,  spon- 
sored  by   the    Canadian   Government, 
trom  March  24-28,  1991. 

The  comn^ttee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Dempsey  in  the 
program  in  Canada,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  tl^e  Senate  and  the  United 
States.         I 

The  selects  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mark  Ulven.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Daschle,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Canada,  sponsored 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  f^om 
March  24-28. 1991. 

The  comi4ittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ulven  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Caiada.  at  the  expense  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  is  in  the  inter- 
est   of    the,  Senate    and    the    United 
States. 
The  select  committee  has  received  a 
determination  under  rule 
L.  Carluccio,  a  member  of 
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the  BtafT  of  Senator  Smith,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored 
by  the  Soochow  University,  firom 
March  25-31, 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Carluccio  In  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Soochow  University,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Karen  E.  Yetka,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Murkowski,  to  partici- 
pate In  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored 
by  the  Soochow  University,  ftom 
March  25-31,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Tetka  in  the  pro- 
gram In  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  David  Krawits,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  RiEOLE,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
the  Tamkang  University,  f^m  March 
25-31. 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Krawltz  In  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Timothy  Trenkle,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Kassebaum.  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Benin  and 
Togo  in  west  AfMca,  sponsored  by  the 
AfMcan-American  Institute  from 
March  21-26, 1991. 

The  conmilttee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Trenkle  in  the 
program  in  Benin  and  Togo,  at  the  ex- 
I>en8e  of  the  AfMcan-Amerlcan  Insti- 
tute, Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 
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AN  ALABAMA  TRADITION 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  Just  a  moment  today  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  culinary 
experience  that  warrants  telling  about. 
Last  month  I  dined  at  the  Blue  Gill 
Restaurant  in  Mobile,  AL— and  It  just 
keeps  getting  better.  The  Blue  Gill  is 
one  of  those  places  so  good  you  want  to 
keep  It  to  yourself.  But  Just  like  Ala- 
bama's beautiful  gulf  coast  and  spun- 
siigar  beaches,  the  secret  has  gotten 
out. 

In  March  1957,  Wallace  "Judge" 
Johnston  and  his  wife  Evelyn  opened 
the  Blue  Gill's  doors  and  enticed  their 
first  customers  with  some  of  the  finest 
seafood  to  be  found.  Today,  they  are 
still  enticing  diners  f^om  far  and  wide 
with  their  fresh  seafood,  mouth-water- 
ing soft-shell  crabs  and  the  best  firied 
crab  claws  I  guess  I've  ever  tasted.  For 
my  firiends  and  colleagues  who  grew  up 
without  the  benefit  of  southern  cook- 


ing or  the  luxury  of  f^sh.  gulf-grown 
seafood,  fried  is  the  proper  way  to 
serve  crab  claws. 

In  addition  to  Its  famous  seafood,  the 
Blue  Gill  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  best  stop  for  the  latest  In  Alabama 
politics.  Considering  the  historic 
changes  Alabama  has  seen  since  1957, 
one  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  strat- 
egies and  secrets,  heartaches  and  fail- 
ures, plans  and  victories  have  been  dis- 
cussed within  those  homey  walls. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  stop  in  at  the  Blue  Gill  if 
you  are  in  the  area.  Its  location  on  the 
causeway  between  Mobile  and  Baldwin 
Counties  offers  sunshine,  sea  air,  and  a 
relaxed  atmosphere.  And  don't  forget- 
some  of  the  best  seafood  in  the  world.* 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1990 

*  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
considered  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  to  alleviate  a  problem 
my  State  has  experienced  in  complying 
with  the  Medicaid  drug  rebate  provi- 
sions that  were  a  part  of  the  Onuiibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
[OBRA  '90].  The  problem  is  truly 
unique  to  Mississippi's  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram, and  I  had  hoped  to  provide  a 
remedy  as  quickly  as  possible,  due  to 
the  urgency  of  the  problenn. 

The  situation  is  this:  Mississippi's 
Medicaid  management  information 
system  [MMIS]  is  scheduled  for  a  com- 
plete overhaul  this  year,  with  a  new 
system  to  be  in  operation  by  January  1, 
1992.  Until  that  system  is  operational, 
the  State  must  continue  to  use  its  ob- 
solescent system.  Because  of  the  lim- 
ited capability  of  that  system,  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  spend  over  $500,000  to  upgrade 
the  system  In  order  for  the  State  to 
comply  with  the  dnig  rebate  provisions 
of  OBRA  '90  within  the  timeframe  spec- 
ified in  that  act.  This  would  obviously 
be  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars,  and 
would  be  contrary  to  the  goal  of  the  re- 
bate program,  which  was  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  Medicaid  Program. 

Mr.  President,  after  talking  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Bentsen,  whose 
conmiittee  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Medicaid  Program,  I  decided  to  ref^-ain 
f^om  offering  an  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  solution  to  this  problem 
would  be  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Could  the  Senator  ftom  Texas  conArm 
that  understanding? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  yield,  I 
understand  the  Senator's  concern  and 
his  desire  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  facing  Mississippi  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
matters  such  as  this  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Finance  Committee  rather 


than  on  an  appropriations  bill.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  willingness  to  with- 
hold his  amendment,  and  I  commit  to 
him  that  I  will  work  with  him  to  seek 
a  resolution  to  that  problem  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  in  developing  a  remedy  for  Mis- 
sissippi, it  is  important  to  take  Into 
account  the  dlfflculties  for  the  State 
that  would  occtir  due  to  any  retro- 
active application  of  penalties  for  non- 
compliance with  the  Medicaid  prescrip- 
tion drug  rebate  provisions.  Obviously, 
it  is  of  critical  Importance  that  we  as- 
sess the  potential  cost  of  these  provi- 
sions, both  to  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  to  the  Federal  taxpayer.  Likewise, 
it  is  Important  to  consider  the  poten- 
tial cost  of  an  amendment  to  these  jiro- 
vlsions.  CBO  has  indicated  that  there 
could  be  a  cost  involved  in  delaying  the 
effective  date  of  the  rebate  provision, 
but  this  preliminary  assessment  is  sub- 
ject to  further  analjrsis.  Again,  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  I  win  work  with  him  to  try  to  re- 
solve the  special  problem  faced  by  his 
State. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  assurance.* 


HONORING  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OF 
HEBRON 

*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  the  great  Jewish 
conununity  of  Hebron.  Jewish  history 
began  in  Hebron  nearly  4.000  years  ago. 
From  the  time  of  Abraham  the  Patri- 
arch, until  our  very  own  day.  Jews 
have  clung  tenaciously  to  the  city  of 
the  Patriarchs  despite  oppression,  fam- 
ine, poverty,  and  massacres,  with  a  de- 
votion and  Intensity  beyond  words. 

Hebron  is  the  burial  place  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebecca, 
Jacob  and  Leah.  Elng  David  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  in 
Hebron,  reigning  there  for  7  years  be- 
fore moving  his  capital  to  Jerusalem. 

The  building  of  Hebron's  modem 
Jewish  Quarter  began  In  1540.  After  the 
Arab  pogrom  of  1929,  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents who  remained  alive  were  forced 
out  of  their  homes  which  were  then 
looted.  Later,  under  Jordanian  occupft- 
tion,  the  Jewish  Quarter  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  while  the  remains  of 
the  main  synagogue  were  desecrated 
through  their  utilization  by  the  Jor- 
danian authorities  as  public  latrines. 

For  4.000  years,  this  community,  in 
the  spirit  of  Abraham  the  patriarch  has 
been  a  bastion  of  charity  and  noble 
deeds.  In  spite  of  almost  dally  aggres- 
sion and  terrorist  attack,  the  brave 
Jewish  citizens  of  this  community  con- 
tinue to  thrive  in  the  rebuilding  in  the 
city  of  their  forefathers. 

I  commend  the  great  peoide  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  community  of  Hebron 
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for  their  steadfast  resolve  in  maintain- 
ing their  courage  under  the  current  dif- 
ficult circiunstances.  Let  us  join  to- 
gether in  honoring  these  noble  citizens 
of  Israel. 

On  May  5,  there  will  be  a  dinner  re- 
ception in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  in  honor  of  the  comftiunity.  I  will 
be  attending,  along  with  the  mayor  of 
Hebron,  in  solidarity  with  the  citizens 
of  this  great  Jewish  city  of  Israel.* 


NATIONAL  FORMER  PRISONER  OF 
WAR  RECOGNITION  DAY 

•  Mr.  LAUTE3JBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  this  being  "National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition 
Day."  to  commemorate  and  honor 
those  thousands  of  courageous  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  be- 
came prisoners  of  war  while  serving 
their  country  in  past  armed  conflicts 
around  the  world. 

On  this  day,  we  recognize  the  hard- 
ship and  burdens  which  these  individ- 
uals have  borne  not  only  in  captivity 
but  also  often  many  years  after  their 
release.  It  fittingly  coincides  with  Ba- 
taan  Day.  so  we  may  recall  the  many 
Americans  who  became  long-sulTering 
prisoners  when  this  fortress  fell  in  de- 
fense of  the  Philippine  Islands  during 
World  War  n. 

The  recent  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
against  the  aggression  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Iraq  produced  the  latest  genera- 
tion of  American  prisoners  of  war.  New 
Jersey  has  had  the  honor  to  salute  the 
valor  and  to  rejoice  in  the  safe  return 
of  Navy  Lieutenants  Jeffrey  Zaun  and 
Robert  Wetzel,  who  were  prisoners  of 
Iraq.  Lieutenant  Zaun's  release  was  a 
particular  pleasure  because  we  all  re- 
member the  photos  of  his  battered  face 
when  he  was  compelled  to  appear  on 
Iraqi  television.  We  recall  our  relief 
and  Joy  at  the  release  of  Lieutenant 
Wetsel,  whom  we  discovered  was  held 
by  Iraq  only  upon  his  liberation  be- 
cause of  Iraq's  refusal  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  his  status. 

The  relative  shortness  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  also  leads  us  to  remember  the 
intJtracted  detentions,  hardships  and 
cruel  treatment  of  many  American 
prisoners  during  earlier  conflicts,  such 
as  the  wars  in  Vietnam  and  Korea. 

This  national  day  of  recognition  of 
former  POW's  reminds  us  that  the  bru- 
tal and  Inhumane  treatment  often 
meted  out  to  American  prisoners  by 
their  captors  violates  international 
standards  for  their  treatment.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  hurt  and  trauma  which  POW's 
experience  often  afflicts  them  long 
after  their  release  fi^m  captivity.  This 
long-term  price  of  war  remains  a  con- 
tinoing  concern  of  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

Recognizing  the  long-term  effects  of 
Incarceration  on  former  POW's  affords 
OS  the  opportunity  to  honor  their  fami- 
lies. Deqilte  their  own  anguish  and  un- 


certainty, they  have  been  a  bulwau"k  of 
support  and  encouragement  when  their 
loved  ones  have  been  captives.  Thus  as 
we  pay  tribute  to  former  POW's  and 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  for  their 
country]  we  also  applaud  their  families 
for  their  understanding,  love  and  per- 
sistence! in  helping  restore  former 
POW's  to  productive  and  meaningful 
lives  within  their  families,  commu- 
nities, a|id  Nation.* 
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*  Mr.  D'  AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  supervisor 
Frank  J  jnes  and  the  town  of  Islip  on 
receivini  •  the  Audrey  Nelson  Conmiu- 
nlty  Development  Achievement  Award. 
This  prastiglous  award,  given  by  the 
National  Community  Development  As- 
sociation, is  given  for  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  improvement 
of  low-income  residents  through  exem- 
plary use  of  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  funds.  The  Town  of  Islip- 
College  Woods  Redevelopment  Project, 
formerly,  known  as  Carleton  Park,  is 
only  one(  of  three  communities  nation- 
ceive  this  award, 
evelopment  of  Carleton  Park 
wn  of  Islip,  a  twenty-block 
suburban  poverty  and  decay, 
the  subject  of  planning  and 
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months  into  actual  construction,  the 
plans  ar#  becoming  an  impressive  and 
innovatlte  reality. 

The  30D-home  Carleton  Park  neigh- 
borhood ^as  developed  following  World 
War  n  %o  serve  the  needs  of  home- 
coming Servicemen  and  their  families. 
The  homes  were  600  square  feet  in  size, 
uninsulaied,  built  on  slabs  and  of  bare- 
ly standard  construction.  By  the  late 
1960'8,  7ffl  percent  of  these  homes  were 
owned  by  slum  landlords  and  the  neigh- 
borhood had  become  one  of  the  worst 
neighborhoods  in  Islip  town.  It  had  be- 
come crime-  and  drug-infested,  had 
substandard  living  conditions  and  was 
severely  deteriorated  by  blight  and 
decay.      I 

In  1978J  the  town  of  Islip  Community 
Development  Agency  earmarked  the 
neighborhood  for  a  f\iture  CDBG  revi- 
talizatioa  project  and  began 
landbanlijing  abandoned,  tax  foreclosed, 
and  FHA  foreclosed  properties.  In  1988, 
the  towni  of  Islip  adopted  an  urban  re- 
newal plAn  for  Carleton  Park,  and  the 
revitalization  process  began  in  earnest. 
The  CDA  began  an  aggressive  acquisi- 
tion/condemnation action,  utilizing 
both  CDBG  and  nonfederal  funds,  in 
order  tolacquire  and  demolish  all  re- 
maining i  substandard  rental  tmits  in 
the  area.  I 

A  new  Subdivision  plan  was  designed 
which  renamed  the  area  College  Woods 
and  Included  the  reconfiguration  of  the 
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roads,  new  inflrastructure.  370  single 
homes  for  f  rst  time  home  buyers  and 
36  low-incoE  le  rental  units.  The  first  of 
these  homes  have  already  been  con- 
structed anl  sold  through  the  CDA's 
sponsor,  Isllp's  Housing  Development 
Fund  Co.,  Irjc.  Final  project  completion 
is  anticipated  for  spring  of  1993. 

College  Woods  is  the  largest  subur- 
ban redevelopment  project  in  New 
York  State  and,  perhaps,  in  the  coun- 
try. While  jmost  suburban  affordable 
housing  projects  are  constructed  on 
previously  tmdeveloped  land  or  on  a 
spot  basis  Within  developed  neighbor- 
hoods, the  TJown  of  Islip  had  to  acquire 
and  demolisn  an  entire  conununity  be- 
fore they  could  begin  to  redevelop  the 
area. 

In  imdertaking  a  redevelopment 
project  SUCH  as  this,  there  is  always  a 
concern  that  the  area  will  undergo 
gentriflcation,  and  housing  opportuni- 
ties for  low-income  families  will  be 
lost.  This  has  not  happened  in  College 
Woods.  Eveh  with  the  additional  ex- 
pense the  pi^chase  price  of  housing  re- 
mains affor(iable.  Thirty- two  percent  of 
the  300  lottery  winners  chosen  for  the 
first  150  honies  are  considered  low-mod- 
erate income  families  by  HUD  guide- 
lines. 

Additionally.  36  units  of  low  Income 
rental  units  with  section  8  rent  sub- 
sidies, will  1»e  constructed  with  CDBG 
and  housing  trust  fund  financing  for 
those  existiig  low-income  tenants  who 
qualify  and  who  have  not  been  relo- 
cated to  otlter  clean,  safe,  aHordable 
homes.  Thoie  tenants  who  are  finan- 
cially eligible  have  been  given  first  pri- 
ority in  purohasing  a  new  home  in  Col- 
lege Woods  and  have  been  given  addi- 
tional subsidies  when  needed. 

Sixty  exiting  homeowners  in  the 
neighborhood,  some  of  whom  have  been 
there  for  20  years  or  more,  are  being  as- 
sisted with  ^DBG  funds  with  zero  per- 
cent interest  loans,  most  of  which  are 
deferred  untjl  the  sale  of  the  home,  to 
rehabilitate  or  enlarge  their  homes. 

College  Woods  has  enjoyed  strong 
community  support  and  participation 
fl-om  its  inception.  With  the  intent  of 
distancing  tihe  conrmiunity  from  the 
stigma  associated  with  Carleton  Park's 
poor  reputation,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
relate  the  u|)grading  of  this  neighbor- 
hood to  the  upgrading  of  the  overall 
area  resulting  from  the  purchase  of  the 
Central  Islip  Psychiatric  Hospital  by 
the  New  York  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  neighborhood  was  renamed  "Col- 
lege Woods."  This  new  identity  created 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
by  the  own^r  occupants  resulting  in 
the  resurrection  of  their  all  but  de- 
funct civic  aisociatlon.  Having  a  vested 
interest  in  the  future  of  their  conmiu- 
nlty,  both  the  College  Woods  Civic  As- 
sociation and  the  Central  Islip  Civic 
Coimcil  have  been  an  integral  ixart  of 
the  planning  and  marketing  of  this 
project.  Thlsj  has.  in  no  small  measure. 
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contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
project. 

While  College  Woods  can  stand  on  its 
own  as  an  exemplary  affordable  hous- 
ing project,  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  an 
ambitious  comprehensive  master  plan 
to  revitalize  the  entire  Central  Islip 
area.  The  redevelopment  plan  calls  for 
a  120-acre  technical/industrial  park, 
the  exitansion  of  New  York  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  adaptive  reuse  of  a 
major  State  medical  facility,  600  units 
of  additional  housing  and  a  hotel/con- 
ference center  with  supporting  com- 
mercial and  retail  services. 

College  Woods  is  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious and  most  important  affordable 
housing  projects  that  anyone  has  ever 
attempted.  It  has  demonstrated  inno- 
vative means  of  financing,  utilization 
of  all  possible  sources  of  funding  firom 
the  public  sector,  cooperation  trom  all 
levels  of  government  as  well  as  com- 
munity civic  organizations,  and  the 
pt^servation  of  the  goals  of  the  afford- 
able housing  project.  Most  impor- 
tantly, since  evenrthlng  done  in  this 
project  can  be  duplicated.  College 
Woods  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
municipalities  and  agencies. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  congratulate 
supervisor  Frank  Jones  on  receiving 
the  Audry  Nelson  Community  Develop- 
ment Achievement  Award.  Let  me  also 
commend  the  many  individuals  who 
have  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  over 
the  past  10  years  to  make  this  project 
a  reality.  Together,  you  can  all  be 
proud.* 


HUMANITARIAN  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
KURDS  IS  THE  LEAST  WE  CAN  DO 

•  Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senators  trora  New  York  for 
their  bill  authorizing  the  provision  of 
medical  supplies  and  other  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Kurdish  people 
and  to  Iraqis  seeking  refuge  in  the  al- 
lied occupied  zone.  Their  speedy  effort 
to  address  a  horrific  situation  is  to  be 
commended.  I  am  pleased  to  join  them 
on  this  legislation. 

In  reprisal  for  a  short-lifed  Kurdish 
uprising.  Kurdish  people  are  being  driv- 
en firom  their  homes  and  slaughtered 
wholesale  by  forces  loyal  to  Saddam 
Hussein.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Kurd»— civilians  and  rebels  alike — are 
desperately  trying  to  escape  Saddam 
Hussein's  genocidal  rampage.  For  the 
refugees  massed  at  the  Iraqi  border, 
food  is  scarce,  medicine  unavailable, 
and  fear  and  cold  are  pervasive. 

This  bill  represents  a  first  modest 
step,  but  it  is  an  important  step  which 
will  set  U.S.  policy  on  the  right  and 
moral  path.  The  $50  million  in  humani- 
tarian asBistance  authorized  by  this 
bill  is  the  very  least  we  can  do.  Unfor- 
tunately, S60  million  won't  go  very  far 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  refugees. 

The  United  States,  and  the  inter- 
national community,  did  not  react  in 
the  past  when  Saddam  Hussein  mas- 


sacred Iraqi  Kurds  or  violated  basic 
human  rights  of  the  whole  population. 
But  this  time  the  United  States  has  a 
special  responsibility  and  a  special  op- 
portunity. 

The  United  States  actively  encour- 
aged the  Kurds  and  the  Shlites  to  rebel 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  The  United 
States  bombing  campaign— that,  in  the 
words  of  a  U.N.  report,  pounded  Iraq 
back  into  the  preindustrial  age— cre- 
ated the  conditions  for  Iraq's  collapse 
into  internal  war  and  chaos.  During 
the  early  phases  of  the  uprising.  Presi- 
dent Bush  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  cease-fire  forbade  Hussein  any 
military  use  of  the  Iraqi  Air  Force.  He 
promised  to  shoot  down  any  Iraqi  air- 
craft used  to  attack  the  rebels. 

But  as  the  Kurdish  and  Shiite  insur- 
rections were  brutally  suppressed  and 
the  civilian  populations  slaughtered, 
the  United  States  turned  its  back.  As 
forces  loyal  to  Hussein  made  extensive 
use  of  helicopter  gunships  to  shell  ci- 
vilian populations,  the  United  States 
stood  by. 

The  reason  o^ered  by  President  Bush 
for  our  lack  of  response  to  Hussein's 
slaughter  is  that  he  does  not  want  to 
intervene  in  Iraq's  internal  affairs.  But 
we  are  already  deeply  involved.  The 
United  States  extensively  bombed  the 
country,  invaded  it,  killed  100,000 
conscripts  and  thousands  of  civilians, 
and  called  on  its  people  to  overthrow 
its  dictator.  American  forces  now  oc- 
cupy 20  percent  of  Iraq,  we  control  all 
of  its  airspace  and  we  are  proposing  to 
regulate  by  flat  all  their  oil  revenues 
and  arms  trade.  We  are  deeply  in- 
volved. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  European 
Conmiunity  and  the  United  Nations'  ef- 
forts to  provide  relief  for  the  victims  of 
Iraq's  civil  chaos.  The  European  Com- 
munity has  pledged  S180  million  in  as- 
sistance and  the  United  Nations  is 
going  to  apiwint  a  senior  diplomat  as 
coordinator  of  a  widespread  humani- 
tarian effort.  Britain  and  other  nations 
are  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
Kurdish  enclave  under  international 
protection.  I  would  hope  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  assume  a  leadership 
role  in  addressing  this  tragedy.  But 
short  of  that,  the  United  States  can  en- 
courage these  efforts  with  a  generous 
pledge  of  U.S.  aid  and  military  troope 
for  a  multilateral  peacekeeping  force. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  opposed  this  war 
was  that  I  feared  the  administration 
had  no  strategy  for  achieving  long- 
term  political  objectives  in  the  Middle 
Ekust.  Indeed.  I  feared  the  administra- 
tion had  little  conception  of  the  poten- 
tial political  consequences  of  a  war. 

The  bill  proposed  by  Senator  MOT- 
NIHAN  and  D'Amato  will  start  to  ad- 
dress these  consequences.  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  go  on  record  ex- 
pressing my  concern  that  the  funding 
provided  in  this  bill  will  not  put  at  risk 
existing  refugee  disaster  assistance  and 
relief  fUnds.* 
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THE  CURRENT  DAIRY  SITUATION 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  trom  hundreds  of  Missouri  dairy- 
men on  the  severity  of  the  current 
dairy  situation.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Senate  debated  the  dairy  problem  dur- 
ing the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  legislation.  Legislation 
attached  to  the  dire  emergency  may 
have  provided  some  short-term  finan- 
cial relief.  However,  a  short-term  pro- 
gram is  not  the  answer  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry's problems. 

As  you  know  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  required  by  law 
to  submit  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions by  August  1,  1991,  on  a  milk  in- 
ventory management  program.  There 
were  over  80  different  proposals  con- 
cerning Inventory  management  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  February. 
Many  of  those  80  proposals  are  very 
similar  in  nature  and  can  be  broken 
down  into  three  proposals. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  will  move  the  August  1 
deadline  up  to  June  15.  It  is  time  for 
the  USDA  to  finalize  their  report  and 
submit  their  recommendations.  It  is 
time  for  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  and  the  dairy  industry  to 
unite  on  a  sound,  sensible,  and  stable 
long-term  program.  A  long-term  pro- 
gram is  the  answer  and  the  quicker  we 
begin  the  process  the  quicker  we  can 
provide  some  relief. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  legislation.* 


MILK  INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 
LEGISLATION 

*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Kastbn 
and  others  in  introducing  legislation 
relating  to  the  Milk  Inventory  Manage- 
ment Program. 

The  1990  farm  bill  contained  a  re- 
quirement that  USDA  submit  a  report 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  on 
various  milk  inventory  management 
programs.  The  farm  bill  outlined  var- 
ious criteria  to  be  evaluated  for  an  in- 
ventory program.  Among  those  criteria 
are  the  regional  impact  on  milk  prices, 
producer  revenue,  and  milk  supplies; 
the  impact  on  the  rural  economy  and 
maintaining  family  farms:  the  effec- 
tiveness in  reducing  butter  fat  produc- 
tion and  increasing  protein  content  in 
milk;  the  impact  of  temi>orary  in- 
creases and  decreases  of  milk  produc- 
tion; and  all  other  issues  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  considers  appro- 
priate. 

Our  legislation  is  simple.  The  farm 
bill  requires  this  report  to  be  submit- 
ted by  August  1,  1991.  This  legislation 
changes  that  due  date  to  June  15,  1991. 

A  review  of  the  milk  inventory  pro- 
gram could  not  have  come  at  a  better 
time.  The  Senate  recently  debated  an 
issue  of  great  importance  to  the  dairy 
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indiutry.  The  Leaby-Jeffords  amend- 
ment to  the  dire  emersrency  supple- 
mental increased  the  dairy  support 
price  by  SI  .25  per  hundredweight.  I  co- 
sponaored  that  amendment  not  because 
I  thought  it  was  going  to  solve  all  of 
the  problems  faced  by  dairy  farmers, 
but  because  there  is  truly  a  dire  emer- 
gency In  the  Industry.  The  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  but  was  blocked  in 
the  House-Senate  conference. 

This  issue  ift  of  great  importance  to 
the  over  13.000  dairy  farmers  In  my 
State.  Dairy  is  New  York's  top  agricul- 
tural commodity  accounting  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  State's  agricultural  base. 

We  in  Congress  as  well  as  those  in- 
volved in  the  dairy  industry,  eagerly 
await  the  USDA  reiwrt  and  rec- 
ommendations. By  shortening  the 
deadline  for  the  submission  of  the  re- 
port, we  will  be  better  able  to  make 
changes  in  the  program  that  will  bene- 
fit everyone.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  W.H.  "BERT" 
BATES 

•  Mr.   BtoND.   Mr.   President,   today  I 
rise  to  jay  tribute  to  William  Hubert 


UNIVEKSITY  OP  KANSAS 
JAYHAWKS 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague  Trom  Kansas,  Senator 
Dout,  and  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  a  college  basketball  team  that 
has  recently  brought  great  credit  not 
only  to  Its  school  but  to  the  entire 
State  of  Kansas. 

Last  week,  the  University  of  Ka^aftj^ 
Jayhawks  completed  a  memorable  sea- 
son by  playing  in  the  championship 
game  of  the  NCAA  Basketball  Tour- 
nament. There,  they  lost  to  a  team 
from  another  fine  institution,  the  Blue 
Devils  of  Duke  University. 

College  basketball  has  a  long  and  dls- 
tlngoished  history  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas. I  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  in  1962  and  I  remember  well 
the  excitement  when   the   Jayhawks 


Bates,  k  man  who  is  recognized 
throughout  Missouri  as  an  exceptional 
leader.  Bert  will  celebrate  his  65th 
birthdayi  on  April  14,  1991,  in  Kansas 
City,  Mq,  with  his  family.  His  life  has 
been  full  of  accomplishments  and  hon- 
ors. I  aify  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  highlight  just  a  few  of  his 
many  acl^evements. 

Bert  tvis  an  affinity  for  his  home 
State  ai*i  for  giving  all  that  he  can 
possibly  give  in  each  of  his  endeavors. 
In  high  Bchool,  Bert  was  an  athlete, 
honor  stddent,  and  president  of  his  sen- 
ior clasa  Upon  graduating,  Bert  en- 
tered th^  U.S.  Army  and  served  in  the 
European  Theater  of  World  War  n.  He 
went  on  to  college  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  where  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  Frater- 
nity an^  was  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Bert  J  continued  his  scholastic 
achievement  as  senior  editor  of  Law 
Review  it  Michigan  Law  School.  He 
started  his  career  at  the  firm  of 
Lathrop,  JKoontz  &  Norquist,  and  he  is 
now  the  {managing  partner  and  chair- 
man of  tie  firm.  The  road  flrom  law  as- 
sociate th  head  of  the  firm  has  been 
lined  wltn  active  membership  in  var- 
ious legal  and  municipal  associations, 
and  specild  honors  as  well. 

After  he  had  served  as  general  coun- 
sel for  Central  Methodist  College  of 
Fayette,  MO,  for  12  years,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  appointing  Bert  to  his  6- 
year  ten^  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
curators  for  the  University  of  Missouri 
system.  A  quote  trom  an  article  about 
his  tenur^  as  president  of  the  board  and 
a  curator;  reveals  much  about  the  man. 
It  read,  '?Bates  sasrs  he  would  like  his 
tenure  oq  the  board  to  be  remembered 
as     one   ,  of    steady     and     deliberate 


won  that  year's  national  title.  Just  3    _     _, ^^^     v-«^^^*»« 

years  ago.  Senator  Dole  and  I  had  the    progress  jwlthout  flamboyance^Ick" 
honor  of  welcoming  here  in  Washington    mg  to  the  plan  and  achieving  quite  a 


the  1968  Jayhawks  when  they,  too,  be- 
came national  champs. 

This  year's  team  may  have  fallen  one 
game  short  of  the  championship,  but  it 
in  no  way  fell  short  of  providing  the  ex- 
citement to  which  Kansas  basketball 
£uu  are  accustomed.  Enroute  to  the 
chamidonship  game,  the  Jayhawks  de- 
feated Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  North 
Carolina,  three  of  the  Nation's  top- 
rated  teams.  While  the  so-called  ex- 
perts referred  to  these  victories  as  "up- 
sets" and  "surprises,"  they  came  as  no 


bit."  Bert  relished  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  his  alma 
mater.  The  benefits  of  his  tireless  work 
on  behalf  of  the  legal  profession  as  well 
will  endure  for  years  to  come. 

Bert  h^  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Mlsaauri  Bar  Association  since 
1952.  As  lis  president  firom  1990  to  1991, 
he  set  his  sights  on  increasing  the 
amount  of  time  lawyers  spend  in  public 
service  and  on  pro  bono  work.  Bert 
Bates  sets  an  example  for  all  lawyers. 
He  has  stated  that  "The  objective  is 
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merce,  and 
chairman  of 
of  Conunerct 

Bert's  has  jeen  a  life  of  giving  to  oth- 
ers, and  thrbugh  it  all,  he  has  achieved 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  all:  Bal- 
ancing his  professional  career  and  vol- 
untarism with  his  role  as  a  husband, 
father,  and  leader  in  his  church. 

In  October  this  year,  Bert  will  cele- 
brate his  ^th  wedding  anniversary 
with  his  'wife,  the  former  Joy 
Godbehere.  Their  children.  Bill  and  Joy 
Ann,  will  at^st  that  Bert's  34  years  of 
fatherhood  ^ve  seen  the  same  energy, 
love,  and  pataence  as  in  his  career. 

Bert  is  a  gentleman.  He  places  the 
needs  and  desires  of  his  ftiends  and 
family  first.;  He  often  praises  and  sel- 
dom takes  c^dit.  Bert  relishes  watch- 
ing cardinals  at  the  bird  feeder.  Story- 
telling has  rbecome  his  art,  and  his 
friends  and :  family  savor  his  tales, 
which  often  end  with  roars  of  laughter. 
And  while  he  remains  a  diehard  fan  of 
the  Missouri  Tigers,  Bert  has  been 
known  to  root  for  Joy's  alma  mater — 
the  Tiger's  archrivals— the  Kansas 
Jayhawks.  He  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  be  Is. 

In  1990,  Bert  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award  by  the  Jeffer- 
son City  Alumni  Association.  In  his  ac- 
ceptance speech,  he  challenged  the  stu- 
dents and  all]  who  were  present  to  "con- 
scientiously •*  *  *  clarify  your  dreams 
and  then  pursue  them  fiercely.  Ptirsue 
them  fiercely  and  learn  to  fear  time — 
which  is,  in  a  sense,  to  become  your 
enemy  and  which  you  will  fail  to  recog- 
nize *  *  *  time  can  become  a  thief  of 
your  life."     1 

Mr.  Presidjent,  his  words  are  true. 
Bert  Bates  hfis  lived  65  years  of  pursu- 
ing and  relishing  opportunities,  of 
identifying  goals  and  achieving  them, 
of  squeezing  ^very  drop  out  of  life.  May 
we  all  be  so  lucky  as  to  learn  fi-om  his 
past,  and  ma^  he  continue  in  his  suc- 
cess and  find  boundless  happiness  in 
the  future.* 


t 
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THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 
FUND  INTEGRITY  ACT  OF  1991 

*  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  rise  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Sdclal  Security  Trust  Fund 
Integrity  Act  of  1991,  and  I  conamend 
my  dlstinguithed  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Domenici,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  on  this  issue. 


»...»rf.>  «^^  »v^       ,         V    .  T,  —   Although  I  was  not  here  at  the  time, 

!?r^!t-^JJl  "■  ^^°  '™°'  ^^'    s^'^ce  to  the  public  *  •  *  that's  what    Mr.  Presideni,  I  remember  well  the  re- 

we'r®  trained  for  *  •  *  that's  what  ports  trom  laJBt  autiunn  on  the  biparti- 
we're  licensed  for  *  *  *  it's  important  san  budget  siunmit  agreement  that  re- 
that  we  (  on't  let  the  legal  profession  moved  the  Social  Security  Program  off 
become  ao  much  a  business  that  we  ~ 
overlook  the  fact  that  our  business  is 
public  sei  trice  oriented." 

For  ye^rs  both  the  State  and  city 
chambers'  of  conmierce  have  benefited 
flrom  Bert's  energetic  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. In  ^984,  he  was  elected  chairman    and  tomorrov  . 


aaa  basketball 

Senator  Dole  and  I  would  like  to 
congratalate  the  Jayhawks  on  their 
wonderftal  season.  We  would  like  to  pay 
■pedal  tribute  to  coach  Roy  Williams. 
He  is  establishing  himself  as  one  of  the 
flue  young  coaches  in  the  Nation,  and 
gives  Kansas  fans  confidence  that  the 
fliture  of  KU  basketball  is  as  bright  as 
its  past.* 


the  budget  a<id  out  of  deficit  calcula- 
tions. The  Summit  participants  cor- 
rectly noted  that  Congress  needed  to 
adopt  this  measure  to  ensure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
for  the  retired  Americans  of  both  today 
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The  Domenici  bill,  althouerh  it  ap- 
pears on  paper  as  a  technical  correc- 
tions amendment,  protects  the  bsislc 
income  security  of  millions  of  citizens 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  search  for 
less  reliable  sources  to  pay  vital  food, 
rent,  and  health  care  bills. 

By  protecting  the  firewall  around  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  and  remov- 
ing any  parliamentary  exceptions  to 
the  6&-vote  Senate  rule  for  raids  on  this 
account,  the  Domenici  measure  solidi- 
fies the  integrity  of  the  entire  Social 
Security  System. 

I  am  also  proud  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
islation because  of  the  assurances  that 
it  provides  for  the  3,600,000  Califomians 
of  all  ages  who  rely  on  Social  Security 
benefits.  California  has  far  more  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  by  honoring 
this  firewall  around  the  trust  fund,  we 
honor  so  many  men  and  women  who 
have  invested  decades  of  their  lives  in 
the  American  labor  force. 

As  President  Bush  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Dombnici  endorsing  this 
bill,  "Current  beneficiaries  and  work- 
ers who  will  become  beneficiaries  must 
remain  confident  that  the  system  will 
continue  to  meet  its  promises." 

And  the  Senate,  as  a  vital  part  of 
this  system,  must  uphold  the  promise 
of  the  1990  budget  summit  to  those  citi- 
zens whose  very  lives  depend  on  the 
solvency  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  to  support  with  enthusiasm 
and  unity  this  critical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.* 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
amendments  or  debate? 

Without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  and  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  16), 
with  its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.J.  RES.  16 

Whereas  thlrty-nve  million  individuals  in 
the  United  States  are  victimized  by  crime 
each  year,  with  six  million  falling  prey  to  vi- 
olence; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  esti- 
mates that  five  out  of  six  Individuals  will  be 
the  victim  or  Intended  victim  of  crime  dur- 
ing their  lifetimes; 

Whereas  many  victims  suffer  severe  iwy- 
chologlcal,  physical,  and  emotional  hard- 
ships as  a  result  of  victimizations; 

Whereas  the  Nation  must  commit  Its  col- 
lective energies  to  improving  the  criminal 
Justice  and  social  services  resi»nse  to  vic- 
tims; and 

Whereas,  as  a  Nation  committed  to  Justice 
and  liberty  for  all,  efforts  must  be  continued 
to  remove  the  inequities  victims  face  and  to 
protect  and  restore  individual  rights:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  April  21  through 
April  27,  1991,  is  designated  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
now  make  a  series  of  unanimous-con- 
sent requests,  and  I  am  advised  by  staff 
that  they  have  all  been  approved  by 
the  Republican  leader. 


NATIONAL  CRIME  VICTIMS' 
RIGHTS  WEEK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  firom  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 16,  designating  National  Crime 
Victims'  Rights  Week  and  that  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  16)  designat- 
ing the  week  of  April  21-27,  1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  inmiediate  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMTTTEES  TO 
TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday, 
April  10,  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m..  Senate 
committees  may  file  reported  legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Calendar  business, 
notwithstanding  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NA-nONAL  RECYCLING  DAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Conrunlttee  be  discharged  en  bloc  ftam 
and  the  Senate  proceed  en  bloc  to  the 
inunediate  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  70  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 41,  resolutions  to  designate  April 
15, 1991,  as  National  Recycling  Day. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lutions will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  70)  and  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  41).  to  establish  April  15,  1991, 
as  "National  Recycling  Day". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolutions? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Recycling  Day  Resolution  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
vigorously  promote  recycling. 

A  National  Recycling  Day  is  a  good 
start,  but  specific  efforts  are  essential 
in  order  to  increase  recycling  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  regarding  the  recycling 
of  newsiMiper  to  this  resolution,  an 
amendment  requiring  newspapers  to 
use  40-percent  recycled  newsprint  by 
the  year  2000.  If  newspapers  used  40- 
percent  recycled  newsprint,  it  would 
save  millions  of  trees  and  countless 
thousands  of  cubic  yards  of  precious 
landfill  space. 

I  have  decided  not  to  offer  my 
amendment — at  this  time.  We  have 
held  discussions  with  the  Environment 
Committee  staff  about  the  possibility 
of  including  newspaper  recycling  lan- 
guage in  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  [REX3RA]  reauthor- 
ization bill.  The  REC^RA  bill  may  be  in- 
troduced next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Environment  Committee  is  interested 
in  the  idea  of  requiring  newsiMipers  to 
use  more  recycled  newsprint.  The  re- 
ports that  I  have  seen  indicate  that  it 
is  feasible  for  the  industry  to  produce 
40-percent  recycled  paper  by  year  2000. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Environment  Committee  is.  in  fact, 
considering  newspaper  recycling  lan- 
guage. However,  if  the  committee 
elects  not  to  require  newspapers  to  use 
more  recycled  paper,  I  intend  to  offer 
my  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  amendments,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  70)  is  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  and  the  pre- 
amble is  agreed  to;  and  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  41)  is  agreed  to,  and  the  pre- 
amble is  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  70), 
with  its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rss.  70 

Whereas  the  United  States  generates  over 
160  million  tons  of  municipal  solid  waste 
each  year — almost  double  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  1965,  and  amounting  to  about  3.58 
pounds  per  person  per  day — and  the  amount 
is  expected  to  increase  to  190  million  tons  of 
garbage  annually  by  the  year  2000; 

Whereas  the  continued  generation  of  enor- 
mous volumes  of  solid  waste  each  year  pre- 
sents unacceptable  threats  to  human  health 
and  the  environment; 

Whereas  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  expects  that  27  States  will  run  out  of 
landfill  capacity  for  municipal  solid  waste 
within  5  years  and  one-third  of  the  currently 
operating  landfills  are  exi>ected  to  cloae  by 
19M  either  because  they  are  filled  or  because 
their  design  and  operation  do  not  meet  Fed- 
eral or  State  standards  for  protection  of 
human   health   and   the   environment,   and 
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waste  that  Is  now  disposed  of  In  these  facili- 
ties will  have  to  be  disposed  through  other 
means; 

Whereas  a  significant  amount  of  waste  can 
be  diverted  from  disposal  by  the  utilization 
of  source  separation,  mechanical  separation 
and  community-based  recycling-  progrrams; 

Whereas  recycling  can  save  energy,  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  has  substan- 
tial materials  conservation  benefits  and  can 
avoid  the  pollution  created  firom  extracting 
resources  trora  their  natural  environment; 

Whereas  the  revenues  recovered  by  recy- 
cling programs  offset  the  costs  of  solid  waste 
management  and  some  communities  have  es- 
tablished recycling  programs  which  provide 
significant  economic  benefits  to  members  of 
the  community: 

Whereas  the  current  level  of  municipal 
solid  waste  recycling  in  the  United  States  is 
low.  although  some  communities  have  set  a 
much  higher  rate; 

Whereas  to  reach  a  goal  of  Increased  recy- 
cling, more  materials  need  to  be  separated, 
collected,  processed,  marketed  and  manufac- 
tured Into  new  products: 

Whereas  a  well-developed  system  exists  for 
recycling  scrap  metals,  aluminum  cans. 
glass  and  metal  containers,  paper  and  paper- 
board,  and  is  reducing  the  quantity  of  waste 
entering  landfills  or  incinerators  and  saving 
manufacturers  energy  costs: 

Whereas  recycling  of  plastics  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  and  considerable 
market  potential  exists  to  increase  the  recy- 
cling: 

Whereas  yard  and  food  waste  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  municipal  solid  waste  and  a 
large  potential  exists  for  mulching  and 
composting  the  waste  which  would  save  both 
landfill  siiace  and  nourish  soil,  but  only 
small  amounts  of  this  material  is  currently 
being  recycled; 

Whereas  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  enact  legislative  measures  that 
will  Increase  the  amount  of  sold  waste  that 
is  recycled; 

Whereas  Federal.  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments should  encourage  the  development  of 
markets  for  recyclable  goods; 

Whereas  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  promote  the  design  of  products 
that  can  be  recycled  safely  and  efficiently; 

Whereas  the  success  of  recycling  programs 
depends  on  the  ability  of  informed  consum- 
ers and  businesses  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing recycling  and  recycled  products  and  to 
participate  in  recycling  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ahoold  be  encouraged  to  participate  In  edu- 
cational, organisational  and  legislative  en- 
deavors that  promote  waste  separation 
methods,  community-based  recycling  pro- 
grams and  ezi)anded  utilization  of  recovered 
materials:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolvea  by  the  Senate  and  Hmtae  of  Rep- 
reaeHtatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congras  assembled.  That  April  15.  1991.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Recycling  Day",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ised and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
obaerve  the  day  with  appro;a1ate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  41).  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.  Rss.  41 

Whereas  the  United  States  generates  over 
160  million  tons  of  municipal  solid  waste 
each  year— almost  double  the  amount  pro- 
daoed  In  196^.  and  amounting  to  about  3.SB 
pounds  per  person  per  day— and  the  amount 
is  expected  to  increase  to  190  million  tons  of 
garbage  annually  by  the  year  2000; 


Whereafc  the  continued  generation  of  enor- 
mous volumes  of  solid  waste  each  year  pre- 
sents unacceptable  threats  to  human  health 
and  the  environment; 

Whereat  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  expects  that  27  States  will  run  out  of 
landfill  dapacity  for  municipal  solid  waste 
within  5  years  and  one-third  of  the  currently 
operating  landfills  are  expected  to  close  by 
1994  either  because  they  are  filled  or  because 
their  desi  gn  and  operation  do  not  meet  Fed- 
eral or  I  Itate  standards  for  protection  of 
human  qealth  and  the  environment,  and 
waste  th^  is  now  disposed  of  in  these  facili- 
ties will  have  to  be  disposed  through  other 
means; 

Wherea  i  a  significant  amount  of  waste  can 
be  divert!  Id  from  disposal  by  the  utilization 
of  source! separation,  mechanical  separation 
and  comi^unity-based  recycling  programs; 

Whereal  recycling  can  save  energy,  reduce 
our  depeiidence  on  foreign  oil,  has  substan- 
tial matef*ial8  conservation  benefits  and  can 
avoid  thoj  pollution  created  ftom  extracting 
resources  (from  their  natural  environment; 

Whereas  the  revenues  recovered  by  recy- 
cling programs  offset  the  costs  of  solid  waste 
mansigemfent  and  some  communities  have  es- 
tablished recycling  programs  which  provide 
significant  economic  benefits  to  members  of 
the  comralunity; 

Whereai  the  current  level  of  municipal 
solid  waste  recycling  in  the  United  States  is 
low.  although  some  communities  have  set  a 
much  higler  rate; 

Whereas  to  reach  a  goal  of  increased  recy- 
cling moae  materials  need  to  be  separated, 
collected.  I  processed,  marketed  and  manufac- 
tured intcj  new  products; 

Whereas  a  well-developed  system  exists  for 
recycling]  scrap  metals,  aluminum  cans, 
glass  and  hiatal  containers,  paper  and  paper- 
board,  and  is  reducing  the  quantity  of  waste 
entering  landfills  or  Incinerators  and  saving 
manufactfrers  energy  costs; 

Whereas  recycling  of  plastics  is  in  the 
early  sta«s  of  development  and  considerable 
market  potential  exists  to  increase  the  recy- 
cling;       i 

Wherea^  yard  and  food  waste  is  an  impor- 
tant partj  of  municipal  solid  waste  and  a 
large  potential  exists  for  mulching  and 
composting  the  waste  which  would  save  both 
landfill  space  and  nourish  soil,  but  only 
small  amiunts  of  this  material  is  currently 
being  recj^cled; 

Whereas  Federal,  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments should  enact  legislative  measures  that 
will  increase  the  amount  of  solid  waste  that 
is  recycled; 

Whereas  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  encourage  the  development  of 
markets  for  recyclable  goods; 

Whereas  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  promote  the  design  of  producta 
that  can  be  recycled  safely  and  efficiently; 

Whereaia  the  success  of  recycling  programs 
depends  on  the  ability  of  informed  consum- 
ers and  b(isinesses  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing recycling  and  recycled  products  and  to 
participate  in  recycling  programs;  and 

Whereas(  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  [encouraged  to  participate  in  edu- 
cational, Organizational  and  legislative  en- 
deavors ihat  promote  waste  separation 
methods,  1  community-based  recycling  pro- 
grams and  expanded  utilization  of  recovered 
materials:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  April  15,  1991.  is  designated 
as  "NaUo^al  RecycUng  Day". 

Mr.  \^rCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  action  on  both 
resolutiobs  and  move  that  motion  be 
laid  upon  the  table. 


Apnl  9,  1991 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDE  EIS  FOR  THURSDAY 
Mr.  MITC;  TET.T..  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  rec  bss  until  12  noon  on  Thurs- 
day. April  11;  that  following  the  pray- 
er, the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date;  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  be  a  p  3rIod  for  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m..  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  iti  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  IT  mL.  THURSDAY,  APRIL 
11,  1991 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  f  irther  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  and  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  as  a 
further  maik  of  respect  for  our  late 
colleague.  Senator  John  Heinz,  as  pro- 
vided in  Senate  Resolution  92,  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  as  under  the  pre- 
vious order  mtil  12  noon  on  Thursday, 
April  11. 

There  bein  g  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:51  p.m.  recessed  until  Thursday, 
April  11. 199] 


1  lOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  A  prll  9. 1991: 

DEFENSE  Ba4e  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT 
COMMISSION 

THE  POLXOWD«d  NAME3}  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OP 

THE  DEFENSE  BABE  ClyOSURE  AND  REAUGNMENT  COM- 
MISSION   FOR   TERMS    EXPIRINO   AT  THE  END   OF   THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  KHND  CONGRESS; 
ARTHUR  LEVITT,  JR..  OF  NEW  YORK 
ROBERT  D.  STUAM.  JR..  OF  ILLINOIS 

ALEXANDER  B.  TaOWBRIDGE.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 


DE*>ARTMENT  of  STATE 


BRUCE  S.  DELS. 
TRAORDINARr 
STATES  OF 


I  >P  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX- 
AlfJ  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OP  THE  UNITBD 
TOBELOnm. 


AMERICA 


U.S. 


BJPORMATION  AGENCY 


HENRY  E.  CATTC  .  OP  TEXAS.  TO  BE  DIRXCTOR  OP  THE 
U.S.  INP0RMATIOI4  AOENCY.  VICE  BRUCE  S.  OELB. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

OP  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OP  NEW  YORK  VICE 

DEC£A8Q>. 

JR..  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  TO  BE 

POR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH 

NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBLIC 

DECEMBER  1.  UM. 


LOUIS  J.  FREEH 
JUDGE  POR  THE 
RICHARD  J 

HENRY  M 
U.S.    DISTRICT 
CAROLINA  VICE  A 
LAW  101-«B0. 


.  DAROIfCO. 
HERLONO 
JIDGE 


.  APPRC  VED 


DEPAR'  rMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


JOHN  SCHROTE. 
RETAHY  OP  THE 
SIONm>. 


JAMES  MAO  SON 


A.E.  DICE 
THE  BOARD  OP 
MORIAL 
YEARS.  (NEW 


OP  OmO.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SEC- 

DrmuoR.  VICE  lou  oallboob.  rb- 


MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 
FOUNDATION 

HOWA]|D.  OP  vntomiA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 

TR  D8TEES  OP  THE  JAMES  MADISON  MX- 

PELLOW^IP  FOUNDATION  POR  A  TERM  OP  1 


FOBIION) 
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NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  *  IMPROVEMENT 

DAVID  AI.AN  HKBLOP.  OP  CAUFORNIA.  TO  BE  A  MIM- 
BKR  OP  THE  NATIOMAL  ADVIBORy  COUNCIL  ON  EDU- 
CATIONAL RBBEARCH  AND  nCPROVXMENT  FOR  A  TERM 
EXPnUNO  8EPTKMBKR  SO.  1M3.  (REAPPOINTIfOfT) 

IN  THE  Am  FORCE 

THE  POLLOWDU  NAMED  OFFICDt  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  (UADB  OP  OBmiAL  ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  PUR' 
BUANT  TO  THE  PROVI8K>N8  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  general 

OBI.  JOHN  A.  SRAUD.  »0-»-ra*.  O.B.  AIR  FUtCB 

THE  POLLOWIHO  NAMED  OPPICDI  FOR  APPOINTMDrr 
TO  Ttat  ORADE  OP  LIEUTENANT  OENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRB>  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITB)  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  CHARLES  R.  RAMM.  Ol-ISMSM.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWmO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APFODrrMIMT 
TO  THE  ORADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  OENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TfRB>  UBT  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEM.  MONTE  B.  MILLER.  MO-W-an.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  OENSIAL  WHILE 
ASSIONID  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
BIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  XmtTB>  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION Ml: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  BRADLEY  C.  HOSMER.  lM-4t-Tll*.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

THE  POLLOWmO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OP  LIEUTENANT  OIMERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 

smiLmr  under  title  lo.  united  states  code,  sec- 
tion OOl: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  gen.  VERNON  J.  KONDRA.  9aa-3«-aU6.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLDWINO  NAMED  OFFICBl  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  OENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILmr  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION HSe. 

To  be  surgeon  general,  USAF 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

ALEXANDER  M.   SLOAN,  234-«a-SMS.  U.S.   AIR 


To  be  brigadier  general 


MAJ.  GEN. 
FORCE 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  TBK  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  OENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPCm- 
SIBILmr  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITO)  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION (01: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  DONALD  SNYDER.  Mi-M-taaS.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OPPICDI  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  OENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
atBIUTt  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieuteruxnt  general 


MAJ.  GEN.  RICHARD  J.  TRZASXOMA. 
FORCB 


UTl.  U.S.  AIR 


m  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICIKS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  OTOTH)  STATES  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  POSITIONS 
INDICATID.  UNDIR  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  W.  UNIT- 
XD  STATKB  OODK.  8BCTION  MR. 

To  be  fudge  advocate  general  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force 

MAJ.  OB(.  DAVID  C.  M0RXBOU8X.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  deputy  fudge  advocate  general  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force 

BRIO.  OB(.  NOLAN  aXLUTE.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

THE  POLLOWWO  OPF1CBR8  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REBHITE  OF  THE  AOt  FCMCE  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED. 
UMDIR  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SBCTIONB  Hi.  m».  MM.  AND 
MM.  TTTLE  M.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 


OOL  EUOBNB  R.  AMDRXOTTI.  4T»-4i-ia06.  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNrm>  STATES 
OOL.  DONALD  W.  ARMINGTON.  tll-M-aaa.  AOt  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITD)  STATES 
OOL    ROBERT    W.    BARROW,    M6-64^TS,    AIR   NATIONAL 

OUARO  OF  THE  UNITD)  STATES 
OOL.    MICHAEL   J.    BOWERS.    SO-O-OIM.    AIR    NATIONAL 

OUARO  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL  JAMBS  P.  BROWN,  4I7-I4-H34,  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  TBI  UNITED  STATES 
OOL  JOHN  D.  BROMAN,  *lt-m-4im.  ADt  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OP  THE  UNITD)  STATES 
OOL    JOHN    H.     FENOiORE.    0(7-a-IMS.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OOL  OBNB  A.  KATKE.  MO-St-Bn.  AIR  NATIONAL  OUARD 

OF  THE  UNTTB)  STATES 
OOL.    HAROLD    X.    KEISTER.    XO-M  MM.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    PHILLIP    L    LATHAM.    390-03-6471.    AIR    NATIONAL 

OUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    ALLEN    J.    NEWOOMB.    413-«»«SS.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITD)  STATES 
COL.  RONAU)  L  SEELY.  a9»-a»-l313.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OOL    LONNIE    J.    SLAUBON.    41»-4a-MH.    AIR    NATIONAL 

OUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OOL.    PRESTON    M.    TAYLOR.   MS-lt-UM.    AIR   NATIONAL 

OUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OOL  WILLIAM  A.  TREU.  511-34-3477.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    JOSEPH    N.     WAIXER.    333-31-IST.    ADt    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITB>  STATES 

IMTHE  ARMT 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  JACK  B.  FARRIS.  JR..  34&-46-44M.  U.8.  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIKED  LIST  IN  THE  ORADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  CLAUDE  M.  KICKUGHTER.  396-46-4606.  U.S.  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMD)  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  ORADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1310: 

To  be  lieutejuint  general 

LT.  GEN.  JAMBS  P.  MCCALL  U6-36-M74.  U.8.  ARMT 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  ORADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  GEOROE  R.  STOTSER.  410-tlV«lK.  U.S.  ARMY 

THE  POLLOWINO  NAMD)  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  ORADE  OF  LIXCTXNANT  GEN^IAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  DiPCHtTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILrrY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION M1(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  JOHNNIE  H.  CORNS.  234-66-4012.  U.S.  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OPPICDI  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  ORADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION M1(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GDI.  MERLE  FRBTAO.  906-4O-10M.  U.S.  ARMY 


THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICDt  FOR  APPOINTMXNT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RE8FON- 
SIBIUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITD)  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION MKA): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GDI.  RAPHAEL  J.  HALLADA. 


To  be  major  general 


BRIO.    GEN.    JAMBS   W.    CHAPMAN.    4S-64-6330.    AIR    NA- 

TM6IAL  OUABO  OF  THE  UNITD)  STATES 
■Ua.  0«.  ADOPia  P.  HEARON,  M7-46-1Mi.  ADt  NATIONAL 

OUABO  OP  nX  UNTTB)  STATES 
BBIO.  am.  RATMOSID  E  MOOflMAN.  Vt  W  IM8.  AIR  NA- 

TIOMAL  OUARD  OP  TSE  DMTTB)  STATES 
BRIO.  OBN.  JAMBB  T.  WHTTBHEAD.  JR..  14»-**-tU6.  ADt  NA- 

TKWAL  OUARD  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  POLLOWDOO  NAMED  OPPICBR  FOR  APPOINTMXMT 
AS  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GBXERAL  UNITB)  STATES 
ARMY,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  W.  UNmO) 
STATES  OODE.  SECTION  lOM: 

To  be  the  judge  advocate  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  L  FUOH.  Sr)-4MMI.  U.S.  ARMT 


U.S.  ARMY 


THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMnrT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILI  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBIUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITD)  STATES  OODE.  SEC- 
TION MKA): 

To  be  lieuteTiant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  JAMES  H.  JOHNSON.  JR..  IM-iS-SOM.  U.S.  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  TBK  ORADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  ODfERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGND)  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMP06tTANCE  AND  RESPOM- 
SIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  OODE.  SEC- 
TION MKA): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  OBI.  JAMES  D.  STARLINO.  4M  M  Mil.  U.S.  ARMY 


IN  THE  NAVT 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BB  PLACID  ON 
THE  RriTRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDDt 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TmX  10.  UNITED  STATES  OODE. 
SBCnOMltlO: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  JAMES  p.  DORSET.  JR..  U.S.  NAVY.  flTT  II  MM 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMD)  OFFICER  TO  BB  PLACD)  ON 
THE  RrmtED  LIST  IN  THE  ORADE  INDICATE)  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  OOIS. 
SBCTiOMinO: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  RONALD  M.  EYTCHI80N.  U.S.  NAVT.  U»-*t-*Ul 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMD)  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACE)  ON 
THE  RXTHtXD  LJST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATE)  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  OODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  JOHN  K.  READY,  U.S.  NAVY.  010-16-IMi. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO  OFFICERS  FOR  AFPODfTMBNT  Of  THE 
REGULAR  ADt  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TTTLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  OODE  SBCTKm  Ml.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 
DE8K1NAT10N  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TRLX  10. 
UNITED  STATES  OOK.  SECTION  0037.  TO  PBtPOUf  OO- 
TIEB  INDICATED  WITH  GRADE  AND  DATE  Otl  RANK  TO  BE 
DETDtMINED  BY  THE  SECBXTART  OF  THE  ADt  F06ICE 
PROVIDID  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHAIX  THE  FOLLOmNO  OP- 
FICDtS  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  BIOHER  GRADE  THAN  THAT 
INDICATED. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

RICHARD  N.  BOBWELL.  19»-66-66B 

To  be  lieuteruint  colons 

RUDOLPH  P  ARNOLD.  MO  M  liW 
JAMBS  W  BUTLER.  340-43-6106 
laiNEST  C  HANES.  566-64- 1678 
RICHARD  A  HXRSACX.  U3-D-7t43 
PAUL  H  LILLY.  JR.  237-61^4661 

To  be  major 

THOMAS  C  AB8KIRE.  3ll-46-7ni  ! 

ODtALD  W  SABOE  46a-7(Mi23  | 

THE  FOLLDWINO  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  APPtaNTMHIT  AS 
RESERVE  OP  THE  MR  FORCE.  IN  ORADE  INDICATD). 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  M.  UNITED  STATES 
OODE.  SECTION  laS.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DBSIGNATKm 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNTTXD  STATES 
OODE  SECTION  1067.  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDI- 
CATED. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DAVID  B  BAIRO.  30-36-6^3 

ROBERT  W  CROOKS.  573-66-6573 

RICHARD  O  ORIFFITR.  304-96-0694 

JACOB  J  KOCa  361^30-6616  , 

ARTHL'R  M  PALRANG.  506-33-6130  I   - 

8HEELA  RAJAN.  137-iS-66M 

LILAND  E  STANLEY.  6U-«»«M 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  Ft»ICE  OPPIC^tS  FOR  PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION  IN  THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE.  IN  AOOORO- 
ANCE  WITH  TTTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  OODE  SECTK>N8 
634  AND  1962.  WITH  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETDtMINED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE. 


LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 


MICHAD.  H  KING.  0B-»4-O173 
DARYL  B  RICKARD.  171  W  MW 


THE  FOUiOWINO  AIR  FORCE  CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER 
FOR  P^tMANIMT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  US  ADt  FORCE  IN 
AOOORDANCE  WITH  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  OODE  SEC- 
TIONS 965  AND  IMS.  WITH  DATE  OF  RANE  TO  BB  DETBR' 
MINED  BY  THE  SBOtTTARY  OF  THE  ADt  FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  chief  warrant  officer  (v>^) 

JAMBS  H  WALTEW.  BS-T4-UU  j 

THE  FOLLOWINO  OPPIC^tS  FOR  APPOPmiBIT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDBl  THE  PROVUIONS  OF  TTTLE 
10.  UNITE)  STATES  OOOE  8BCTI0N  SB.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 
DESIONATIOW  "N-DBt  THE  PEOVISnM8  OP  TTTLE  M. 
UNITE)  STATES  OOOE.  SECTION  lOtl.  TO  P^tPOKM  DO- 
TIES  INDICATED  WITH  ORADB  AND  DATE  OP  RANK  TO  BB 
DEfDiMINED  BY  THE  SBCRTrARY  OF  THE  AOt  FtEtCE 
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raoTmmt  that  in  no  cask  shall  thx  followwo  op- 

W7CWKB  B  ArPOOfTH)  IN  A  HIOHXR  ORADC  THAN  THAT 
IMDICA^ID. 

MEDICAL  (XRP8 

To  be  colonel 

mm  AMD  L  MOOOV^IM. : 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


THOMAa  H  Kno.  t»«-aM 

I A  Moacnx.  u*-aMrai 


ANNA  PANDOLA.  M 
CRAMABAJA  A  RAO. 

ooviKD  p  aawALiA.  loe  u  im 

To  be  major 


tmnrKTtaumtMtm 
KMBtr  R  BADca.  no-»-»n 

DENTAL  CX)RP8 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
nhMvmtw  a  inmiTT  \m  m  iiw 

DONALD  K  COMMINOS.  41»«t-8ni 

OMOBC  nzoM.  an-M-usi 
Kumaiw  K  KomKX.  im-n4a»t 

lIMUiai  M  JOUN.  «»-M-U« 
JAItm  J  PALHUiO.  OU-»-«Bi 
TBOMAB  R  tarn.  JR.  UI-44-(ST4 

To  be  major 
uuuBiuHiMt  r  BATM.  wi  m  am 

RKK  M  OOOOHRRTT.  UT-»«M 

CARIXM  RaqoivRL.  4»«i-ona 

REWARD  R  HILL.  4U-M-ai« 
..LHUTCRINOa.a 


i  M  RMiTH.  M*-a-nn 

PmUP  P  aTADCLMAMM.  «■  ■  WM 

DALR  C  THAMRB.  JR.  an-7*-0n« 

■ORBrr  c  WAHL.  4w-n-ant 

raUAR  L  WOOD.  4U-««-'nu 

not  kRjLowiwo  wDiviDnALS  ran  apfointmrnt  as 

RRTMRVR  or  TBB  ADi  PORCR.  IN  ORADB  INDICATED. 
PIBIBR  THR  PROVMOIW  OP  TTTLB  U).  DNTTED  8TATB8 

oont  ncnoM  im,  wtth  a  vibw  to  dbbignation 

OMDBB  THB  PBOVMBMM  OP  TITLB  10.  UNITED  STATES 
ODOB,  ■RCnOM  MR.  TO  PBKPUHM  THB  D0TIB8  INDI- 
CATE. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

PBTHt  R  BBMMBTT.  M-M-M17 

MAMcr  J  oarBLAND-PATTQM.  tmst-mm 

aCROTLBI  B  OBLLBR.  MMMBM 
WATMB  P  LOWS.  aSKM-fm 
JAMBR  P  StJUBPPBR.  aS-O-MI 

JONATHAN  J  aOLOHOM.  (B4-*M9» 

THB  POLLOWIWO   AIRTORCB  0PPICBR8  POR  PBRMA- 

rtomonoM  in  the  cj.  air  porce.  in  aocord- 

Wim  TTTLB  10.  UNTTBD  STATBS  CODE.  SBCTIONS 
AMD  KM.  WITH  DATS  OP  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
B  aaOWrART  OP  THR  AIR  PCRCB 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

IT  L  MBLCHI8B>BCK.  Ml  ■  0N» 

JDDOB  ADVOCATE 

To  be  Keutenant  colonel 
iifrmnnrmrTmni  urn  ■  nw 

IN  THE  ARMY 

^HB  fOUOWnW  NAMB>  OPPICraS.  ON  THB  ACTTVE 
POTT  UBT.  pot  PROMOTION  TO  THB  ORADB  INDICATED 
n  THB  OB.  ABKT  WAOOaaOAMCB  WITH  BBCTIONB  OM 
AMD  ■^  TniiB  IS.  UmiBD  STATBS  OOOB.  THB  OPPKBt 
DOMMIIPIBU  Win  A  SmOLB  ABTBRIBK  IS  NOMOIATBD 

PVKAPPComnr  Df  trb  bboplababmt  in  accord- 

t»^  t  TITIBIS.  UlimD  STATES  OOOB. 

I  iwrnpiBD  wriH  two  astbrisks  was 

'  PON  PROMOTBBI  BT  THB  ABUT  HOARD  PC* 

<l— ITBBI  OP  MILITART  ■^"OBPft 

MEDICAL  SERVICES  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

1BDMAS  R.  HAWKS,  MMMiai 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

•OMULPD  BVANB.  M  M  II 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colons 

~nCBABD  R.  MOCALL.  JR..  OT-SMM 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

ALAB  L.  CARPBTTHL  U4-I*«m 


mCHABLS 
ANWAR  K. 
THOMAS  M. 
JAMBS  D. 


DEW.  an-w-iNo 
•alik.  v/i-ti-vm 

8BAWORTH.  901-«-M13 
^ANTON.  SaO-TC-lSU 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 


THE  POLLOWINO  NAMO  A8TRONADT  OP  THB  MARINE 
OORPS  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ORADB 
OP  OOLONO.  UNDER  ARTICLE  U.  SECTION  2.  CLAUSE  J  OP 
THB  CONSTtTUnON. 

LT.  COL.  ROBERT  D.  CABANA. 


THE 
UATBS  TO 
LINE  OR 
TTTLBU). 


POU  3WINO 


NAMED  DI8TINOUI8HXD  NAVAL  ORAD- 
tB  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSION  IN  THB 
OORPS  OP  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  S31: 


UlflTBDE 


GARY  T.  Al^ROSB 
ARTHUR  J 
WARREN  R. 
ALANK. 
RRIANR. 
DAVID  A. 
JEPPREY A 
ORBOOS. 
PAOLP 
SCOTT  W, 
ORBOORYL 
BRIAN  A 
WILLIAM  R. 
TIMONTHY 


IN  THB  NAVY 


:  lAYER 
BULLER,!! 
.CU  J> 
Ol  AROORPP 
DfBOSXBY 
DRYDBN 
FtlBDMAN 
OA]  JJiOHBt 
aiAHAM 
L  ORIPPITT 
OlOPP 
DROSS 
.LARSON 


JAMBS  B.  LBBENTHAL 
BRYAN  J.  LTTHOOE 
K.  O.  MCALOON 
JBPPERT  P.  MCROBERT 
DAVIDJ.  MEIUm 
DA.  NISBBTT 
C.C.  RBI8WIO 
HAROLD  J.  ROY 
ROBERT  W.  SCHMTTZ 
ORBOORY  A.  SMITH 
BRYAN  C.  STILL 
JOHN  W.  VBRNIBST 
CHRISTOPHER  WAUCER 
MARK  T.  SWOL3KI 


THE  POLUDWINO  NAMED  U.S.  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LUTDTDIANT  IN  THB  JTHME 

ADVOCATE  General  corps  of  the  u.s.  navy,  pursu- 
ant TO  m%E  10.  united  states  code,  section  sai: 


WILLIAM  J  DUNAWAY 
BARRY  J.  GOEHLER 
ABBY  B.  HOGAN 


JOHN  C.  KAUFFMAN 
RICHARD  W.  RIDOWAY 
DENISE  E.  STICK 


the  FOLIi6wiNO  NAMED  FORMER  U.8.  NAVAL  RESERVE 
OFFICER  TOIbE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  DJ 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OP  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PUR. 
8UANT  TO  ■BTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE:  SECTION  903: 

JEROME  A 


Behrens 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLL^WTNO  NAMED  OFFICERS  POR  PROMOTION  DJ 
THE  UNri'EB  STATES  AIR  PORCE.  UNDER  THE  APPRO- 
PRIATE PROVIBIONS  OF  SECTION  824.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATBS  OOI|E.  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERM^JED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 


THOMAS  D. 

JAMBS  E. 

KIRBYB 

OARY  A. 

RAYMOND 

RICHARD  O 

RRIANA 

OAILI. 

RORERTM. 

RALPH  H. 

RORERTA. 

LARRY  D. 

JOSEPH  O 

HOWARDS 

CHARLB8B 

OOMB 

JACKT. 

ROBERT  W. 

WILLIAM  R. 

JEPFRBY  W. 

MAROARBT 

ROBBtTH. 

TBRRYL. 

RAYMOND  H. 

BARRY  W. 

ROCKTB 

JOBNL. 

RARVBYD. 

ROBBtTH. 

ROTBRASa 

HAYNB8M 

ALLAN  K. 

JOHNS. 

BUaBMBP. 

ANTHONY  W. 

GERALD  B. 

RALPH  G. 

HARRY  D. 

JOSBPHJ 

JAMBS  A. 

BARLD.  Bid  . 

GBOPPRBTT 

ROBBITJ 

KENNETH  L. 

LABBYW. 

BOBBITB. 

THOMAS  J 

GAYD. 

CHARLES  R. 

JAMXBP. 

JOANW 


OOOLA.  Sa-n-tiK 

Ai  PORD.  v^-n-ata 
AL  .XN.  Mt-Ti-ona 
AMfRosB  in-M-om 

AMTMANN.  IMMO-OW 
kNNAS.  S70-M-6741 

ua-oo-Msa 


AR  «0U>. 


ARN<  TT.  8o<  N  aaei 

i  TKINSON.  S»4t-««6 
AI  SriN.  41>-64-«a 


A|D8TIN.  2a)-6t-mo 

2M-T4-iaSl 
A^ON.  2n-«4-«0U 
1  ABB.  Ml  »  2N» 
iAILBY.  SO-a-iTM 


BAB  ER.in-«»«MS 
1  AXBR.  0»4I-6131 

lAXER,  4i»«.aMe 
aAiDRioE.  ifi-n-ioai 

BALDWIN.  l«-44->l2> 
BhLLARD.  tSr-W-TOtl 
BAf.VB<.  aSl-7D-»4K 

jBARK^  JR.  lli-3(-«4ge 
Bi  RKBDALB.  ttO^OO-Ua* 
BA  INARD.  aa»-44-2a23 
RAB  tY.  060-44-1SM 

I  UtTBL.  4«-«0-T<m 


jR.9n-M-ieM 

JAUMGABOMBR.  JR.  «a-«i-M01 
RIOt.tfS-TMW 

RBA' TIB.  oa»«-Mn 

B  tAUVAU.  NS-t^^OU 

BBLL.  JR.2»r  ae  am 
as 


Bl  l>LAY.  a»«-MU 

Bl  RABDINO.  aN-«t-T42l 


Btsaop.  OM  uum 


BLAOCMOKB. 


BLA  IXBNBBKB&. 


4i»-n-nn 

in-a-toi 


^ril  9,  1991 


THOMAS  J.  BLT8 

GERALD  V.  BOI 

BUS8BLL  L.  BOOABSS.  MO-lt-B 

WAYNE  R.  BOLBa  U7-44-MM 

RDS8BLL  T.  BOLT.  »«-n-aOM 

JABOMIR  J.  BON  J 


BBTBBLE.  M«  60  <N0 
4Sa-««-Hll 

20T-M-2T1* 

uus.  u»-ai-Hn 

4T*.a»-«14 


iia 

.  JR.3 

0n-l»4MD 

ALD.  4]»4«-«0U 
'.  2»-4t-17a) 


GHB,  «n-M-0<2T 


««-Te-«ui 

ISl-IVTIU 
«7S.34-2Nr 

iB)-ao-»no 
.WAY.  a«4-ai-iasi 

EB.  JR.  sa>-ao-s3n 
2a»-a4-aisT 

«)i-6t-2B2 

IKLL.  18>-»-ITai 

AN.  on-30-Moe 
tm-f^-mm 


.i8S-«t-«01 

.2S»44-3aiS 

.aB-4«-eiT2 

.Ms-n-me 
rou.  9ae-64.«7a 

,  M»-7«.e320 


m.  M2-3i-an 

OlS-tO-tKB 
2»-«4-1210 

AN.  JR.  izr-n-am 


RAYMOND  G. 

JAMBS  W. 

TERRBNCB 

CHARLES  L. 

JAMBS  T. 
PRANK  L. 

JOHN  T.  BOYD. 

MILTON  B 

PAUL  L.  BRAND) 

LOUIS  D.  RRADN, 

JAMBBB 

HOWARD  M. 

FRED  N.  RROIWN. 

RICHABD  S.  BBO' 

LAWRENCE  A.  BRpCK.  4»-71-aai2 

RICHARDT.  BRY. 

WALTBl  B  L.  BUCHANAN,  m.  «r-04-T3*r 

ANTHONY  P.  BUqpOR.  SOt-aS-lMS 

ANNETTE  L.  Bl 

RICHARD  O.  Bl 

STANIXY  L.  BDl 

RAY  U  CADI 

grEVBN  B.  < 

STEVEN  A.  C. 

PATRICK  A.  C, 

MICHAEL  R. 

MARION  E.  C, 

JOHN  A.  CAMM, 

JOmt  H.  Ci 

WILLIAM  H.C 

WnXiAM  J.  I 

TIMOTWYN. 

DOUGLAS M 

GERALD  C.  C, 

MICHAEL  P.  C. 

LARRY  A 

LARRY  O.  CAR' 

STBPHDI  P. 

LOUIS  J.  CASAM. 

JOHN  M.  CASE. 

THOMAS  BCEDl 

PHILIP  R. 

ROBERT  R. 

BRENT  B 

RAYMOND  C 

EDDY  J.  CHELKOWsn.  «7-«(M)3!0 

KEVIN  J.  CHENEY  aU-TS-^Ote 

8TC»IEY  P.  CHiaOLM.  214-73-7110 

MICHAEL  A.  emu  ITENSEN.  4ll-M-2Ua 

CHARLES  E.  CINN  kMON.  541-«0-aS«S 

DWIOHT  E.  CLARl ,  006-40-2720 

SAMUEL  B.  CLOV1  S.  JK  U2-«4-10a( 

JAMES  R.  COATEC  ,  4Sa-70-04U 

JAMBS  T.  COBB.  St  1-40-0227 
ROBERT  D.  OOPPt  AN.  201-42-0711 

EDWIN  W.  OOHRS.  Bl-aO-40n 

ZOLLIB  D.  COLE.  3  I0-70-2620 
DOUGLAS  R.  COLI  MAN.  SaO-3a-604* 
KBVIN  A.  COLLINt .  22»-70-0Mi 
ELLIS  K.  00NOLE1 '.  S7»44-2017 
MICHAEL  J.  COOK,  232-7»«a2 
SHARLA  J.  COOK.   00-02-0473 
BOYCE  D.  COOKE.   06-00-0040 
CRAIG  R.  OOONINC  .  422-74-1410 
TBmiAS  R.  COOP]  R.  480-74-0226 
LARRY  J.  OOPELA  KD.  4n-04-e604 
WILLIAM  J.  CORBl  riT.  m.  SOS-04-OOn 
STEPHDf  R.  CORN  [SH.  4l4-<2-«07l 
LARRY  P.  CORNW1  LL.  207-644000 
RORBIT  E.  OQRSI.  JR.  122-40-1070 
ARTHUR  J.  CORWI  I.  000-20-0000 
RONALD  T.  OOVAII  I.  101-20.2100 
PHnjP  A.  OOVELL   2S-a0-6714 
NBAL  D.  OOYLB.  H  t-2»-lT2l 
JOHN  W.  CRAIG.  51  ^M-tat 
CHARLES  J.  CRAW  PORD.  100-20-2164 
CRARLB8  B  CROO  <.  JR.  W-»MM 
DAVID  P.  C8INTY/  M.  OaB-W-mi 
CRARLBS  N.  CULB  DtTSON.  12a-00-2Hl 
ROG^  A.  CUNNIN  t.  200-4-2012 
ALRXANDBR  B  CD  UUB.  Sm-»-mi 
THOMAS  W.  DALB1  '.  OOO-tO-mO 
JOHN  W.  DALTON.  Bl-OO-SnO 
JAMBS  C.  DANDO.  ^-04-1022 
HENRY  J.  DARIE8.|4aO-OS-12n 
GERRY  R.  DADGRl  RTY.  200-M-I702 
JAMES  N.  DAVIS.  1 16-10-1104 
ROBERT  P.  DEBUS  E.  m.  201-70-0201 
RORBRT  O.  DBFBO  127-44-0014 
OBOROB  DEPniPI  I.  JR.  421-0-0000 
JACK  D.  DELIGANI  .  JR.  164-70-1003 
RICHABD  B  DBL01  [BY.  JR.  41M0-0004 
WAYNE  B  I»RBU.  110-20-1226 
ROBBRT  J.  DB8DT  "BB,  JR.  4aS-«0-«040 
DAVID  B.  DICK.  200  4»-fT46 
JAMES  G.  DICKBn  RBBTS.  120-40-0720 
ROBERT  P.  DlCXn  .  004-40-1171 
JOSEPH  T.  DKXMi  N.  2^40-1000 
ROBBIT  B.  DIBBXl  R.  110-40-7110 
WALTB  B.  DILL,  i  ■  11  IBM 
GABY  D.  I»LLB.  Mj  -1S-I201 
JOHW  S.  DOLAH.  n  -74-«m 
XBOflCrH  L.  DOIX  A.  l»4-00-Mn 
JAMBS  L.  DONMBL  ..Y.  1' 
PAUL  B.  DOBDAL.   TM0-U71 
JOHN  W.  DORODGH  .  JR.  417 


J^rU  9,  1991 

UCBUE  R.  I«AKX.  «»4S-0ta 
JOHNMT  B.  DKURT.  4a*-T4-Un 
DAVID  A.  DOCK.  JR.  »t-1»«M 

OK»OK  T.  DOCKiK,  a»-T»-an 

DAVm  M.  DCSBLBt.  t»M-m* 
JACK  B.  DOOAB.  JR.  m*-1*-tl» 
MICHAIL  A.  DDMOAN.  MS-M-OIU 
JAMKB  C.  DUMM.  m.  l«-«-7«M 
JACOB  D.  DUBTDI,  Itt-M-tUl 

cmoL  L.  KAaoN.  JR.  nt-n-4m 
OLBm  a  BAsmtLT.  a^-w-sia 

TBOMAS  K.  BCHHOUfT.  aH-a»-lTS7 
RCOERT  J.  BJlBt.  JR.  MMO-TM 

o^LALD  o.  KLunrm.  oiMi-mi 
ROBBtT  w.  KbBAas.  JR.  m-a-7on 

ROOBt  R.  H^BTDN.  MB-tt-UU 
JAMXB  D.  BOKT.  JR.  641-«»-«H* 

tacoAXL  H.  moBJiBrBk  «^^^-^iSl 

JAMRB  M.  BK>^  «S-M-«a> 
JAMXB  B.  BIOLB.  SIMt-MT 
JAMKB  w.  moiA  «14-4t-Wn 
BRUM  A.  BUCXBOH.  Ur-6Mni 
PAOI.  W.  1 

RICHARD  O.  BVAMB. : 
WALTB  J.  BVAKB.  i 
WnUAM  J.  BVAMB.  JR.  0«-O-«B* 
MARKO.  BWK».Mi  «>  SIM 
ROBBRT  O.  FABU  an-tt-MT* 
DAVID  P.  PAIRCXO.  MI-«-6m 
BTBPBBI  B.  PARIBR.  IU'T4-«n 
KBMBra  B.  PAULHABIR.  «io-6a-am 
laCHAE.  L.  PADBT.  Mt-W-IIM 
RICHARD  B.  PAVBLA.  tm-n-Um 
AhJitI  C.  PBLOKAMP,  U1-64-MH 
I O.  PBROUBCW.  4M-M-«m 
EC.  I 
WALTHtL.! 
OBUOJ)  P.  PLAMAOAM.  JR.  M4-W-KTD 
BCHtrTLBR  PUBRB-f  BR.  IW-O-TIM 
DAVID  A.  PONTAMA.  Wl  M  aWO 
ROBBRT  O.  PORD.  M1-T4-«U 
DAVID  U.  PORB.  Mi  M  Wai 
THOMAS  P.  POeS.  M»IOM« 
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WnXIAM  B.  PRAMTA.  fl»-«a-»44 
WnUAM  M.  PRASBR.  m.  4»«-MM 
JAMBB  O.  PROMM.  XU  II  — 
DAMm.  T.  PDOCL  41Vn-UB 
RICHARD  P.  OADI«B.8«i  WW 
RALPH  R.  OAJBW8XI.  Mt-M-tM 
AlBBT  R.  OAIAMTB.  06O-«-MM 
MICHABL  R.  OALLAOHBR.  a«-«>-«lK 
RICHARD  M.  OAUiOWAr.  tK-VI-tllt 
DAVm  P.  OAMBmiB.  I 
RICHARD  OAMMOM.  1 
PRAMCIB  K.  OBULBl.  JR.  W-t 
DAVID  B.  OBCBOB.  JR.  «0-1S-7tn 
BALVATOKB  J.  alAMMO.  >M  ■  WW 

j(»N  P.  oiBBAn.  €B  w  law 

ROB^tT  A.  OIB80M.  IM  U  MM 
JOHN  A.  OILBBRT.  gt  II  WW 

prm  M.  onx.  iH'ia-aiT 

MARX  D.  OILBOM.  M»-«-l«4 
BTBVBM  P.  OLANTZ.  91*  m  HK 
DANIBL  W.  OOOOARD.  M^-tfr^Ut 
TBOMAB  J.  OaOPRXT.  aiM»-ijn 
WILLIAM  B.  OOODWIN.  UT-CO-UW 
JOOM  W.  OORMAM.  ae-io-«u> 
BJWARD  H.  OOBBUNO.  m.  U4-M-0Mi 
JAMBB  M.  ORAMT,  «■  M  MM 
MICHAB.  L.  ORAVBB.  SM-W-taU 
JOOM  R.  ORBBI.  iut$mm 

wiLUAM  V.  <a^Bi.  rv.  a6-n-Tsri 

BAMOBL  U  aRIBt.  JR.  1 


MIC8ABL  L.  OmXlT.  4M-M-TS66 

PAUL  M.  ocrmiAM.  4i»-«-noi 

J08M  M.  BAAB.  HO-W-IMI 

8TBVBN  c.  HAPN^  ae»40-am 

PRBDOr  M.  RAOOARD.  KB-n-niT 
ROBBIT  M.  BAIL.  n«4*-MBT 
LOUIB  C.  HALA.  JR.  IS-tt-aaW 
BILLT  J.  HALL.  JR.  M»-«-MM 
WmjAM  P.  HAIX.  W*  *t  WIO 
ROrCB  J.  BALBTBAD.  41*-«-«MI 
BTBPBBM  a  HAMMOND.  W-IO-CHT 
BrByHBM  W.  HAMBB.  «•  M  MW 
JOBBPH  C.  HAMMMAM.  MIM  W 
JOHN  W.  HARBBOM.  8«1  ■  ■■ 
BDBAM  J.  HABOBl,  BT-M-UW 
JOBM  B.  HARP.  Mt-at-dM 
BIXION  B.  RABRWaPrOM.  m.  9 


RAROU)  J.  BABBB.  »i-ai-am 

JOOM  B.  HABRB.  JR.  MMMM 

rtaujr  u  harrb.  4M-«-»m 


TBOMAB  Di.  HATCHBIL  i 
JAMBB  0.  BAVABB.  Bl  M  aWt 
OILBBBTR.  HAWK.  Ml  ■  aW 
BBIH  D.  BAWKIMB.  Ui  M  M»l 
BOBBtT  B.  RBAPB.  tl*-aa-1»« 
RICHABl)  S.  RBPMBk  Ml-Ta-«nS 
JAMBB  B.BBWnBBBnW.  JR.  MtMiMI 
J08N  P.  HBMIBT.  iM-aa-nM 
PBTBR  J.  HIMMMBBT.  S«-Ot-Un 
I O.  HBtBOTI.  4»-n-MM 

to.  HBUBT.  JR.  aa»-i»«w 

r  B.  BBRBBMBOKDBU  4n-i»«lT 
B(WBRT  L.  BBKIiOTE.  MT-«-aia 


ADBIN  M.  RIOOIM8.  «»-a»-«U 
DALB  C.  RILL.  »l-1»-im 
CHARLBS  D.  HILLKBRAMD,  S«»-a»4at 
LLOTDR.  HIBH.  a»-«*-«taS 
DAVIS  L.  HOPSTADTBR.  ia»-7>-«m 
JACK  R.  HOLBBIN.  JR.  2re-44-aB6t 
FRANK  O.  HOLDEl.  JR.  «l-n-Mll 
WILLIAM  J.  HOLLAND,  m.  Wa-TS-tOW 
OEIALD  O.  BOLLIMOBR.  aOt-tt-W* 
WILLIAM  B.  HC&iTKAMP.  m.  w-ia-aoi 
DAVm  R.  BONB7WBLL.  tO-n-Mtt 
BUNT^  B.  BCVaOM.  JR.  MO-a-OtBO 
8TBPKBN  M.  H08M.  ]M-»-«131 
JOHN  R.  BOBMOR.  aai-TO-lMl 
VINCBNT  W.  B(»R]OAM.  «»-aO-a7M 
HAROLD  W.  HOBACK.  JK  33a-a(-»M* 
TBCMCAB  R.  B08KDIB.  SU-M-aOTT 
JAMBB  B.  HOUSTON.  JR.  M4-aa-lTM 

ROBBtT  M.  HowB.  JR.  ita-a»-un 

RONALD  P.  HUBBARD.  4n-6a-«r4T 
LAWRXNCB  R.  HUXT.  aO-aS-UTt 
JOHN  B.  HUNOBtPORD.  JR.  a»-a»-«061 
ROBBRT  D.  HUMTBR.  Ma-IS-U* 
SCOTT  D.  mORAM.  iaa-TO-MM 
OBORaC  R.  JACKBON.  tfi-IO-OT* 
PHn.T.TP  L.  JACKBON.  4aa-T»-3Mi 
VICTOR  D.  JAROCH.  tn-64-Mll 
OBBOORr  T.  JAY.  SM-ta-lMl 
RONALD  W.  JATNK.  Xli-H-aaW 

owBf  B.  JBMBBN,  3u-aa-«a« 
ROBBtT  w.  JBN8KN.  soa-aa-tuo 

WILLIAM  B.  JOHNS.  Hl-Ta-UM 
KRIC  N.  JOHNSCm,  Bl-T4-a7U 
PREBtAN  U  JOBMSON,  MO-n-OSn 
HUBERT  O.  JOHNSON,  m.  2M-aa-MM 
KATHLEEN  JOHNSON.  Oa6-aa-«Wl 
WILUAM  R.  JOHNSON.  JR.  s2i-ea-aaB 
LAPATBTTB  J.  JONB8.  JR.  M»  M  Mai 
PETBt  K.  JONXB.  Ott-M-CU* 
ROBEIT  O.  JONBS.  Mt-K-tUi 
ROBERT  R.  JONBS.  MS-lO-OtM 

ntxattx  p.  JONBB.  ora-M-ana 

SAMUEL  M.  JONBB.  «aO-H  i»W 
STEVEN  R.  JONBS.  8l|rr-«4-0aM 
WALTIK  L  JCMIBS.  214-ai>-«7aa 
ROBBRT  A.  JUDAS.  in-')»-«M 
JOSEPH  C.  JUSTICE.  41K6«-1«H 
OORDON  D.  KAOE.  IL  M*-7S-0aM 
PETER  C.  KAMIN8KI.  1«M0-MM 
AOBBIT  J.  KARM^  IM  W  MM 
LARRY  R.  KKARNB.  «M  M  «Wa 
STEVEN  M.  KELLER.  OMO-aaST 
OARY  M.  KELLY.  IM  M  «B6I 
MICBAE.  O.  KINO.  BI-1D-ia46 
JAMBB  A.  KWOBLBY.  a01-«0-6ia6 
THOMAS  C.  KLETV.  SIB-O-MU 
DUANE  W.  KNIORT.  6ai-1D-l«70 
DANIEL  O.  KNIOLA.  MB  W  BMl 
WARREN  L  KNOUPP.  eaB-IO-«746 

DAVID  P.  KNOWLBB.  n4  aa  aaM 
DANIEL  J.  XOBN.  4u-aa-i;>T 

OONCAN  O.  KOLLER,  IM  40  aM5 
DAVID  C.  KOLQDZINBKI.  0Sl-3t-6«a 

CRAio  L.  Koomx.  in-a-ai4i 

RCMBERT  W.  KOPP.  «01  W  WW 
J08B>H  N.  KRUFPA.  JR.  UT-M-TTIO 
DENNIS  W.  KULLANDBl.  S44-W-U41 
FRANK  P.  LABELLB.  JR.  WI-aB-Bni 
LAWRENCE  N.  LACBY.  IST-W-MU 
RICHARD  P.  LACK.  MB  4«  WSl 
PHILLIP  B  LAOOMBB.  «U-80-0BT 
TBOMAS  S.  LAMPLEY.  WB  M  OWB 
GERALD  M.  LAMB.  6W  M  OWT 
CHARLBS  M.  LAND.  JR.  OBT-aB-aan 
RICHARD  D.  LAMONB.  MB-aB-UBl 
DENNIS  R.  LARSEM.  aBI-6^4eM 
LANNY  J.  LARSOa).  n>-«*-B«T» 
EATHY  LASAOCB.  I 
THBOOtHtE  W.  LAY.  n. 
PAULJ.LEBRA 
CRAIO  M.  LEE.  iM  M  ft 

0<HtD0N  K.  w.  iXE.  sn-ao-MBi 

MELVIN  K.  P.  LEB.  «M-«4-aOU 
MICHAEL  O.  LEE.  BO-8>-a(7S 
TBRRY  S.  H.  LEE.  9»-aO-iaiO 
ROBBtT  A.  LEBCH.  WI-Ba-IOK 
DAYRB  C.  LLAB.  ITI  II  WM 
ARTHUR  J.  UCHTB.  ]»-«-«W> 
RKHARD  A.  LIEN.  Ml  M  MM 
CHARLES  R.  LINN.  4H-TB-MEB 
DAVID  W.  LINM.  W»  M  IMI 
CHARLBB  R  LONO.  MB-IB-OBi 
LEVI  D.  LOWMAN.  JR.  Ml-74-tm 
LUKB  L.  LUCAS.  WB-T4-aan 

MicHAB.  A.  LUFPRB).  aaa-M-aa4 

TBOMAS  P.  LOTTERBnt.  JM  10  aOU 
MICBAB<  J.  LYQA.  iBI-T4-4Ta 
STEPHBI  D.  MACARTHUR.  Wl-W-laM 
DAVID  P.  MAOaWX.  aBT-aB«lt 
FRANK  J.  MACHL  Hi  W  WM 
OBIB  A.  MADDmO.  HB-M-BBM 
BT'BPHBM  R  MATinOT.  WB-TB-BBW 
MAROOB  J.  MATBtIT).  MB  W  BWB 
TKMIAB  A.  MAHR.  iaB-IB4B10 
SANPratD  D.  MAMOOLD. 
DENNIS  P.  MARKBELLO.  1« 
BOBBtT  T.MARLOW.  MB  W  BWB 
fHARl.BW  W.  MABTIM.  WB-W-TIM 
BICHABD  P.  MARTDt.  Ml-IO-UM 
BTEPHBM  O.  MABCHUB.  XU-<»-TI«T 
OBOBOB  M.  MATnNOLBY.  JR.  Mt  M  BWB 
OILB^CT  E  MAYBCZ.  n.  WB-Tl-aaH 


MICHAE.  P.  MOCALL.  BB^B^TIM 
BBIJAMIM  P.  MOCABTBU  IB-Bt-TIM 
JOeM  A.  MOCLAMATHAM.  JR.  Ml  W  BIW 
MICHABL  O.  MOOONNBLL.  MB  M  BWT 
OUY  P.  MOCRACKXM.  UVM-IBH 
WIUJAM  M.  MOCKARY.  4»«4ni 

vataaer  r.  mcemrany.  a(>-aMHT 

MAURICE  L.  MCFAMN.  JR.  Mi  M  BBM 
EDWARD  J.  J.  MOOANM,  JK  MB-BB-am 
8TUABT  R.  MCaHBB.  UB-IB-TMB 
CABL  A.  MCWTIRB.  m.  42I-1B-UBT 
WnXJAM  B.  MCKEEVEB.  MB  W  Uli 
OOLAM  M.  MCXELVY.  tlS-W-aOB 
JAMBB  L.  MCXIMIXY.  MB  M  M« 
DANIEL  J.  MdfOKBOW.  OM-IBBU 
MICHABL  P.  MCPBERBOai.  Wi-tt^m 
ROBERT  C.  MEAD.  OI»-*t-*IM 
ROY  D.  MEADOWS.  aO-n-SM) 
BILLY  G.  MEArB.I,,  «»t-T4-a]SI 
JOHN  W.  MEIMCKE.  I 
RORBRT  L.  MBIMBRT.  1« 
HAL  R.  MEYER.  WMB-aUB 
DALE  W.  MEYEBBlMtE.  »4-M-iaU 
RICHARD  P.  MICHAUD.  Bit- 
OORDON  R.  WDDLXrClf. 
ALLYN  K.  MILLS.  Ml  W  BMB 
KINO  L.  MILLS,  m.  4W  W  «MB 
FRANK  J.  MISCIA8C1.  JR.  MB-«t-SUl 
HBfRY  R.  MITCHBLL.  IBi-IB-SUI 
JOHN  C.  MOLLISOM.  JR.  MI-«B-MB 
RICHARD  P.  MOOBE.  37B-4t-B7M 
RORBtT  P.  MOORE.  17B-M-7IH 
JAMES  W.  MCRBBOUSE.  4TB-aB-7<n 
CHARLBS  R.  MORRIS.  Wit  Itl  tBlH 
ROBIKT  C.  MORRIS.  JR.  W^^TB-Wn 
JAMES  E.  MORRISON.  M-i 
DAVIDJ.  MOai 
ROBERT  A.  MOYER.  MB-aB-SIU 
DANIEL  J.  MURAWINSXL  UB-W-BIM 
DANIEL  L  MURPHY,  BU-W-BBW 
DENNIS  L.  MURPHY.  Wt-IO-ltn 
KBmETH  E.  MUBFHY,  a»«4BU 
PAUL  E.  MURR.  WB-TB-BWI 
TBUIANCB  L.  MURTAUOH.  WB4B-1414 
ANTHONY  E.  NADIWO.  MB  W  WBT 
BILLY  B.  NAPIER.  Ol-ai-Ml* 
r  D.  NELSON.  MB-M-llM 
I N.  NELSON,  «Tl-aB-'n2T 
RONALD  E  NELBOM.  UB-aO-SBH 
ROMBT  W.  NEUMANN.  US-W-MT* 
FRAME  L.  NEWKIRX.  MB-IO-lBt 
LBC  A.  NEWMAN.  JR.  4M  B«  MW 

JOHN  B.  NIX.  JR.  at-aa-iMB 

WRIOHT  A.  NOOmB.  JK  IM-aB-«eTB 
DAVID  J.  NOLTUn.  WB-W-Bin 
JAMBS  NORTON.  JK  M4  Bl  Bm 
ROB^T  D.  ODELL.  WB-74-0a60 
JEAN  M.  OXSTRBCH.  flB-M-BWl 

THOMAS  w.  OLMSTKAD.  «»-a-aaa 

JAMBS  K  OPFEK  Mt-M-BOl 
TBOMAS  A.  ORIOilDAM.  IBI  W  aaw 
R<»^tT  L.  OBTRANPIR.  JK  BW  W  MBl 
JAMBB  M.  OWENDOPP.  Mt-BB-WU 
RAYMmiD  W.  OWBIB.  m.  BU-IB-BflB 
RONALD  X  OWBIB.  WI-aB-61M 
JEFFREY  B.  PACE.  Ill  M  MW 

J08N  M.  PACE,  MMB-aan 

WILLIAM  P.  PADGETT.  MT  M  WBII 
WILUAM  A.  PAILBS.  MS-O-MH 
ROBERT  U  PAINK  WB-IB-VIM 
ROBERT  C.  PAPE.  Ba-64-aBll 
JAMBS  B.  PARXBK  Wi-T*-TMB 
JAMES  L.  PATBKK.  JK  MB  M  MW 
IRA  B.  PAUU  m.  tU-W-UM 
ROSERT  W.  PAULL  WB-1B-1H1 
WILBBBTD.  PEABBON.  JK  WB-IB'UJO 
PAM1B.O.  PEMMY.JK  Sa-Bt-BBn 
TIMOreT  A.  KEPPK  MO  M  BBM 
JAMBB  M.  PBTBX.  Ml  B  BBM 
BRUCE  B  PnXBB.  U4-W-'nW 
qUENTIN  L.  Pn^RBON.  aaB-BB-TUl 
ROBBtT  A.  PETBtSON,  Wt-aB-IVn 
RONALD  J.  PCrBBBOH.  tn-t»-M» 
TBOMAS  M.  PEimiBBMrr.  S«l-tt-S4a 
JOHN  J.  PBTTY.  M4-M-iaM 
CLYDE  R  PHILLIPB.  m.  WB-IB-nM 
JAMBB  G.  PHILLIPB.  BTI-IMaU 
ROBERT  D.  PHnXlPB.  IM  W  BMl 
DONALD  A.  PHILPITT.  MB-1»«m 
GARY  J.  PHIPP8.  MT-BB-BH 
JOHN  B.  PLAZEA.  MB  M  BWl 
RONALD  L.  PIERCE.  Hl-1fr44M 
HE>Y  C.  PIMKXRTOH.  BB  M  BWI 
ROBBtT  J.  PIRRB.  I 
CHARLBS  W.  PITTB. 
DAVm  X  POfV.  *»TB4«B 
JEPPBEY  M.  POBIXK 
THBOOOHX  K  POWBBB.  JK 
J08TUB  V.  PBJCK.  JK  BB  M  1M4 
JOHN  C.  qUAMDT.  Bt-W-BN* 
JEPFBXY  A.  BAMBLB.  S»-W-WW 
DAVIS  M.  RANDRBBOM.  BM  W  BMB 
CRAB  P.  RABMUBBBI.  Ml  M  MM 
DAVID  C.  RAUHBCKBt.  11 
TBOMAB  X  BBA.  «)-M-BMl 
JOBM  A.  BBDDY.  St 
CLABXO.BBD, 
DONALS  K  BBD.  tU-M-MM 
BICHABD  B.  BXn>.  JK  Mt-M-SUT 
LOBtBI  M.  RENO.  fn-W-TlB 
JAMBB  K  BBOADBB.  MB  W  BBBI 
RBONBt  C.  RIDBU  tU-»-TlBl 
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DAVID  M.  MOaBEX.  4U-aO-S3TT 
BICHAKO  H.  RWA.  «l-S*-M*l 

VBwcM  8.  BiTcmnr.  i«-3*-nto 

MCRABD  A.  RITTIR.  UT-«-<Ml 
■ARNKBT  O.  ROBBINB.  n.  «)l-6«-3(n 
JAMCB  N.  BOBimON.  OO-O-aXM 

JOBN  K.  ROBOiaoN.  n.  t»-n^aM 

AAIUM  &  BOOHM.  JR.  V»-at-tt» 
ANTaOMT  J.  BOOBT.  4Sr-1«-SM3 
JAMCB  ■.  ROPIK.  aUMS-JOBi 
JBWT  L.  ROSS.  sio-eo-TTai 
nwm  J.  Roea.  a*-M-au 

RKHARD  8.  ROSZAX.  B*-TO-ia93 
BBUAMDf  8.  BOTH.  aia-T4-3M0 
TBOMAa  O.  RDNQS.  au-so-Mn 
wiLUAM  c.  Ruasr.  M1-W-«» 

ROBBTT  L.  ROTR.  Sn-«0-9«H 
CHAR1.KW  M.  RDTLAND.  411-7S-73» 
WILLIAM  K.  ROTTSR.  »*-a-M56 
JOUL.  SAXNZ.  4M-ai-SSU 
ARTHini  J.  BAITTA.  l«-36-gU( 
T»>MA8  A.  8AlfPLBS.  tSt-m-riM 
RAMON  SANDOVAL.  JR.  4S0-TI>-Ur 

vmcBiT  J.  8ANTILL0.  n.  iii^»-mm 

RALPH  8.  8AOTID«R8.  JR.  66S-M-UM 
JAMSB  A.  BCRXmiMAN.  Tn-O-aMI 
JAMX8  M.  aCHUOC.  taV-H-tMS 
MICHAXL  W.  BCaOKNFXLD.  iS(-«S-4in 

MARVIN  A.  acBOTT.  m-to-msi 

RICHARD  W.  BCHDm.  IM-tt-OITS 
WmjAM  L.  atJiWCI'KJ,  IW  10  «»4« 
DONALD  C.  800Tr.  9TI-«)-«M6 
JAMSB  O.  BOOTT.  JR.  aO-«a-(B«> 
MICHASL  R.  BOOTT.  4ai-S*-iaM 

WILLIAM  A.  sooTT.  im-m-nii 

DONALD  G.  8KAIU.Ra.  IDO-3»-«roi 
JAMSB  r.  8HAMBO.  a*^«-0«14 
OaraOB  p.  BHAMKR.  H.  Mt-tt-tom 
JBPrRBT  8.  BHAVXR.  Sl*-M-«an 
CHRI8  W.  8HAW.  «B-M-TTai 
DAVID  W.  8H0IMAKXR.  JR.  100-3e-3ar 
OABT  L.  SBOKMAXZR.  03»-al-»Ui 
RAMDT  C.  BIKPMANN.  «T«-«0-ll3S 
TBIRT  R.  BILVXarXR.  lST-«Ma7S 
LABXT  C.  BDfMCMW.  43»-«e-6«i 
CRABIXB  N.  BDtPBON.  U>-«-21S0 
CARL  D.  BKAKAL.  JR.  «»-ia-T3n 
ROBBRT  A.  BKOLASXT.  XTI-m-MlO 
JAMB  H.  BLAOLB.  SSi'tO-tgU 
JOHN  T.  8LAMXA8.  Sl«-»-Hn 
DAVID  P.  8LADORTBI.  3M-71-ain 
JOOM  T.  SMALL.  JR.  S7»-S4-7«ll 
DAM  O.  BMITH.  U»-«-«On 
OBCBOB  B.  8MITR.  1  M  MM 

JAMCB  B.  BMnn.  x*-n-saot 

LABRT  P.  8MTTH.  aM-a-«T«I 
AHDBSW  W.  8MOAK.  l»-«-«7M 
MICHABL  B.  BOLOMOM,  «»-M-aiSl 
DAVID  L.  aONNBIBERO.  SU-M-«m 

OAvm  w.  8PICBR.  ou-at-toar 

DAVID  L.  BPRACHBR.  a»-ai>-08a6 
LBON  A.  STAMM.  «■  «a  aOM 

ROaiMIB  A.  8TAMPILL.  MS-44-«M* 
P.  RANDALL  BTARBOCK.  M»-«-T«e 
WILLIAM  N.  8TARNBB.  JR.  4ai-««-0ai0 

WILLIAM  R.  Branx.  m-ac-(Bf> 

HIRBBKTN.  BTSIMBR.  Xn-O-^im 

JossPH  c.  8TKDI.  4a*-a»4as 

JOS^V  p.  BTBW.  Ill 
JAMIBJ.  BTOU 

WILLIAM  r  amvBNB.  M*-T»-aam> 

BILLT  K.  BTBWART.  Saa-Vt-Ma* 
OAKT  L.  BTBWART.  «»«t-ia6a 
WILLIAM  K.  SmXWKLL.  lat-tt^lil 
RICHARD  R.BTIMBR.  JR.  aaiaa  3646 

RKHARD  L.  8T00CHBTTI.  aaa-«o-am 
LAUtT  w.  BTOMX.  ai-n-«Bn 

DAVID  B.  8T0RXT.  4a»-»«01 
JAT  p.  BTRRCB.  n*4C^mt 
DAVmC.  BTRKK.  »WW-»M 

aTBVBI  R.  8TQRM.  an-f»-4iei 
RONALD  J.  8ULLIVAM.  iai-«-7SM 

RATMoam  D.  BOMMBiB.  m-w-aaa 

TMOTBT  p.  BimiBtLAND.  Ma  M  aat? 
CHABIJ8  M.  BWAOBR.  41»44-tlB) 

JOBN  o.  Bw  AIM.  m.  a^4Ma7a 
OKMMB  H.  BWBKTMAM.  JR.  os>-aa-aaB3 

GIRO  8.  •Wnr.  JR.  aM-44-TUl 
BLMIR  p.  STM8ACX.  mt-m-ltO 
ROatAM  BTMTCBAE.  MMB-aU 
TBOMAB  K.  BnXBU  «l-«»-iaM 

PRAMK  R.  TAOUB.  aa»-«-aaaa 

TBUnr  R.  TALBOT.  «»4e-61U 

VKTcaij.  TAMBONB.  i«-aa-aaiT 
JOHN  o.  TATUML  m.  aa-aa-a»n 
Looia  a.  TATLoa.  «B-a»4m 

JBRTL.  TSUPBi.  4aMa-aM6 

KBonra  L.  TBOMAa.  «(4-ee-«)a3 
KT  J.  nRKisa.  4i»4Meao 

[  o.  THOUROT.  m.  aaa-ie-aiM 
TBOBtAB  E.  iHuaamM.  Ml  ai  aaw 

DAMBL  M.  TIBBSTTa.  4 


«ATK.T0W1WBU).«BW61 
CART  R.  TmAPTOH.  MMB-am 

i.»nai«»p  J.  TBOVBao.  jr.  aaa-io-araa 

OART  L.  Tocxai.  Ma  M  aaw 
CHABIJB  p.  TTnuc  4»-7M0aa 
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MARC  c.  TURiiER.  oa-at-aia 
RONALD  F  TCTTLE.  ia»-3a-aaa» 

BRUCE  L.  ULLMAN.  I40-a»-10aS 
DAVID  C.  UN^KRWOOD.  44T-40-a«a 
DENNU  D.  D)  DDIWOOD.  S0a-«»-34l4 
ROBERT  P.  Ul  lOER.  3U-«-»HS 
JEPPRXT  L.  I  PP.  3aS-««-UM 
DALE  M.  VAN  }EHET.  2U-S»^aTa 
JOHN  M.  VOi;  «.  134-3a-7a(n 

MICHAEL  o. }  OBMEIXR.  sis-eo-ooaa 
MICHAEL  vol  8. 9a»-i4-«aas 

JAMES  D.  W^JCER  3eS^O-TW4 
RONALD  R  WKLL.  J41-7»-7S00 
KENNETH  V.  WALSH.  083-»-«m 
WILLIAM  L.  VIALTERS.  U»-<0-laSa 
OLENN  C.  WAlTMAN.  51»-«a-aia& 
SCOTT  L.  WAVOEN.  aBft-H-ini 
JOSEPH  B.  WiRRSN.  n,  ]a3-7a-14U 
RONALD  H.  M1880M.  4aa-aO-37aO 
RICHARD  L.  WEAVER.  S34-4«-SO«l 
RUSSELL  L  WEAVER.  JR.  234-74-2380 
WILLIAM  8  VfEAVDJO.  06J-3S-18M 
RICHARD  E.  WEBBER,  316-50-3008 
OART  L.  W^EL.  96-44-1716 
STAN  O.  WEUl  SlJ-4a-37S7 
MICHAEL  WECMAN.  067-12-1351 
MICHAEL  P  WEITZEL.  270-44-4663 
J.  D.  WELLS.  aBl-86-8901 
MICHAEL  P.  «EL8H.  480-64-7918 
DAYLE  A.  WEI  T.  226-88-1*73 
OREOO  A.  WH  EELER.  4a6-«a-0612 
CXnXEN  L.  W]  ITE.  433-a0-1310 
ROBERT  E.  Wl  TTE.  9eS-74-a818 
CHARLES  J.  «  HTTECHtmCH.  482-66-8038 
JOHN  C.  WHIT  ESIDE.  ID.  (>28-3a-2865 
JAMES  P.  WH]  riNO.  3S4-W-8837 
CARLETON  H.  WHTTTAKER.  JR.  017-32-300 
MICHAEL  P.  H  [EDEMER.  aaO-41-lOtO 
FRANK  B.  wn  UE.  436-88-2963 
FREDERICK  L  WILLIAMS.  186-34-0864 

JAMBS  E.  wn,  :jam8.  063-4»^aao 

ROBERT  O.  W]  ;JJAM8.  440-88-4786 
ROBERT  T.  W]  .JJAM8.  531-68-7786 
RONALD  C.  Wl  :..LIAM8.  510-63-1007 
RONALD  S.  Wl  :XKE,  361-38-3733 
BARRY  S.  wn  ION.  228-76-5403 
ROBERT  8.  WI  JSOS,  460-72-0365 
RONALD  A.  W]  MTER.  S13-4S-2388 
OARY  A.  WDJI  ERBEROER.  523-86-7008 
OART  M.  WIS1  ROM.  388-44-1890 
THOMAS  V.  Wl  ITMAN.  272-40-38*2 
JOHN  D.  WOLl  ,  2aa-74-71»l 
NEAL  E.  WOLI  ARD.  JR.  448-44-0303 
DAVID  R.  WOL  PE.  2a»-«>-7800 
JAMES  C.  WOI  FE.  96*-S6-44aa 
ROBERT  E.  WC  LPP,  464-82-1388 
ROBERT  R.  W<  0D8.  967-66-06(4 
MICHAEL  W.  t  OOLEY,  438-76-8878 
CHARLES  X.  -ilARD.  537-73-0097 
PHnjP  K.  YxatTHARA.  576-46-8188 
HERMAN  W  rOUNOBLOOD.  4aO-5a-163> 


JONATHAN  E 


^ALL.  S61-63-21U 


GLENN  R.  ZAI  BDl.  521-88-3346 
ROBERT  A.  zn  NER.  4t»-4a-9600 
JAMES  F.  ZOH  i.  382-43-9074 


JACKW. 
RALPH  A.  01 
JAMES  P. 
WILLIAM  P 
IX>NALDR 
RICHARD  K. 
ROBERT  S 
BOBBY  C. 
ROGER  A. 


ELLII  TT. 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


To  be  colonel 


416-90-4739 
LOH.  4HI  44  5290 
HAll^  415-80-0200 

H^NRAHAN.  136-38-3100 

344-38-0087 
XfOWLES.  237-90-7688 
181-33-6129 
THORNTON.  425-8a-79«7 
908-38-6312 


Ul  rERSL 


wn  [ZE.! 


JUDOE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  colonel 
JOBS  M.  ABBakr.  n-43-»ia6 

ALBniT  J.  CU]  [NINOHAM.  JR.  19a-«-6346 
BRADLEY  J.  D  [AUSTIN.  475-90-8616 
THOMAS  J.  Pn  CUS.  386-46-5444 
CRAIO  L  HEAA.  333-44-0880 
LAKE  B.  HOLT,  m.  354-73-4B70 
MICHAEL  J.  HI  OVER.  223-74-3288 
DOUGLAS  R.  K  >RRT.  333-34-5398 
MICHAEL  N.  M  a>RID.  986-38-4003 
RICHARD  A.  M  »}NALD.  44^90-8290 
SUSAN  P.  MCN  EILL.  517-88-1221 
JEFFREY  R.  O  TENS,  341-38-8223 
JOEL  M.  OXLX  r.  479-96-8888 
MARK  L.  SUCIi  ER.  085-41^4210 
CHARLES  B.  IfLCOX.  n.  906-4»-a3Tr 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 


MARTHA  C 

KATHRTNM 

NWAK. 

MYRIAM 

ELIZABETH  A. 

BONNIXJ 

SUAMNE  SMTT^. 

SANDRA  L. 

MART  P.  8CLl|VAN, 

CAROL  A.  TO! 


Mi  HON.: 


.  RHOn  >N. 
IBANl  LAGO.  I 


sen  }DER,  I 


8T  lNLXY. 


2g8-«»-1401 
4AINB8.  2B-a4-lia6 
268-74-1370 
9«>-80-aTU 
BCANNELL.  194-11-7908 

9(1-41-6(88 
:.3M-41-8106 

937-86-8889 
.S16-44-(60B 
23»-70-0Ma 


CAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ROBERT  H.  BRANNAN,  iT-OS-TTgr 
DARRXLL  E.  EICXISFP.  314-46-30S4 
TIMOTHT  J.  ELDEli  193-36-8470 
JACK  A.  OUPTON.  6f3-(l-»454 
JAMBS  J.  HOOPER,  bl.  538-0^661 
STEPHEN  P.  JONBEL  436-70-7133 
JOHN  D.  LABASR.  li»-34-75U 
ROBERT  J.  MOSS.  JR.  229-46-3096 
ROLAND  J.  ROGER.  |«6-7(^aTn 
GARY  J.  8EITZ,  I 
JOHN  R.  eHXEHAN.bl3-66-91M 
ROBERT  E.  8HIELDB,  »7-ai-7«45 
JAMES  T.  VANDEHfY.  21M0-19a6 

BIOMEt)ICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

THOMAS  R  ADAMI 

ROBERT  N.  BROO) 

MICHAEL  H 

ROBERT  L.  CRANE.  ^1-78-9880 

RAY  M.  CROSBY, 

JAMES  E.  DALE.  61 

LYNN  A.  FRANCIS 

JOHN  O.  GOLDEN. 

JAY  M.  HOWARD. 

NEIL  J.  LAMB. 

JAMES  M.  LIVINGBtON.  419-68-7871 

EDWARD  F.  MAHXRL  082-40.6908 

JOSEPH  A.  MARTOm.  141-38-4220 

GERALD  J.  MERRntr,  240-71-8889 

SUSAN  R.  OKON8KI, 

LINDA  J.  TOWNS] 

THOMAS  J.  W, 

GARY  A.  WANDMAI 

RCmAU)  D.  W, 

[  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLUJWINO  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  AS  RE- 
SERVES OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTIONS  SK.  (388  AND  8372.  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  PROMOTIONB  MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8373  AND  CON- 
FIRMED BY  THE  fENATE  UNDER  SECTION  9(3  SHALL 
BEAR  AN  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  14  JUNE  1990.  AND  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8386  SHALL  BE  EFFEC- 
TIVE UPON  COMPLETION  OF  SEVEN  TEARS  OP  PRO- 
MOTION SERVICE  AND  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  OF  TOTAL 
SERVICE,  unless]  A  LATER  PROMOTION  EPFBCTTVE 
DATE  IS  RBQUIUm  BY  SECTION  837*0.  OR  THE  PRO- 
MOTION EFFBCTTVt  DATE  IS  DELATED  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  SECTION  8380(6)  OF  TITLE  10. 

LINt  OF  THE  Am  FORCE 

To  lie  lieutenant  colonel 

ROBERT  A.  ABENDtCHEIN,  119-38-3800 
CHARLES  E  ABRAMBON.  383-66-4(75 
BENNY  E  ACOCK.  JR.  381-U-39(( 
OARY  D.  ADKISSONJ  9e»-78-4ia3 


;  473-99-8798 
DER.  4S»-68-00n 

j  JR.  247-84-2210 
JR.  458-70-6317 

631-70-6333 

220-64-1966 
.  JR.  333-74-8374 


GERALD  D. 

MARVIN  D. 

RONALD  H.i 

WILLIAM  H. 

ROBERT  E  ALLI80l( 

DAVID  B.  ANDERS! 

DAVID  P.  ANDERSOI 

GLENN  E  AND] 

JOHN  E.  ANDERSON!  «n-9«-a34T 

DENNIS  O   ANDRAD^  968-64-3140 

EDWARD  ANDREWS)  JR.  031-48-8631 

PHILIP  E.  ANOINO.  IB6^a84a 

DOYLE  W.  AROO,  441M(-7061 

MICHAEL  J.  ARMATO.  366-38-1707 

RICHARD  J.  ARMSTEONG.  290-76-4400 

ROBERT  W.  ARRELL.  906-64-3151 

EDWARD  A.  A8XINS,  41>-41-2821 


:.  n,  468-80-3543 
.976-46-8219 
671-80-7146 


.BAKER,] 


1-7133 


CHARLES  EAI 

GEOFFREY  S.  A 

CHARLES  W.  A 

WILLIAM  C.  AY( 

THOMAS  O.  BARER, 

CRAIOA.  BAER. 

CHARLES  P. 

GORDON  BAILEY. 

JOHN  D.  BAILEY, 

JOHN  L.  BAILEY, 

ELAINE  A. 

STEVEN  T. 

DENNIS  O.  BAKKO. 

WILLIAM  F.  BALAS, 

JON  E  BALK. 

JOHN  R.  BALL. 

JAMES  E 

ANTHONY  J.  BANTA]  963-70-0819 

RICHARD  BARANSKl  ai-43-ga88 

OARY  H.  BARBER.  3^43  6483 

ROBERT  L.  BARBER^  986-14-4001 

RICHARD  O.  BARBIMl  017-34-8812 

MILTON  R.  BARNSbJjR.  017-34-1333 

STEPHEN  R.  BARNES.  690-78-8873 

JOHN  J.  BARRETT,  jpi.  a9>-44-7917 

PAUL  A.  BART, 

OBORGE  L.  BARTOnJ  a45-(0-1121 

JOHN  B.  BARTON, 

THOMAS  J.  BATURAl  376-48-3381 

J^JOLD  A.  BAUM.  27i-38-«I9( 

ROBERT  E  BEARDEB,  448-88-4783 

HERMAN  E.  BECKERJ  JR. 


t2$7-6»-4794 


UMI 
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BRTON  J.  BB)WAR.  8<H-«4-«15 
BYRON  W.  BEIiCHER,  WI-n-VK 

JOHN  K.  BBX.  ao-aMBis 

KOmVTH  V.  BKLL.  Ot-tt-OOtt 
STANLKT  M.  BXIiL.  Sn-4»-«IM 

JAMBS  J.  BKLXomr.  s»-M^tam 

TIMOTHT  W.  BXLLURr.  Kt-IS-JSIO 
WILLIAM  B.  BBTTON.  414-71-*101 
JAMKB  H.  BSSRT.  IM-M-tmi 
OERARD  T.  BXRTS80.  ISS-M-IOM 
NORMAN  H.  BXULKE.  fTl-O-tSSl 
LOUIS  P.  BlOOe.  JR.  OSS-aS-OTSl 
DALE  A.  BILLUPS,  M4-«-«»l5 
JOE  B.  BINORAM,  »^^^^l^» 
JOHN  J.  BINKOWSKI.  Ut-O-MU 

DAVID  c.  BIRD.  sno-i4-7an 

ULKER  C.  BDtSON.  I»-M-M63 
WILLIAM  W.  BIBCBOP.  aW-ta-SRU 
THOMAS  E.  WIWEI.I..  m-a6-«743 
WILLIAM  C.  Bl'rl'NEH.  »7-tO-a>» 
BRCCX  H.  BJBRJCK.  MS-»-H61 
JOHN  A.  BLACKBURN.  SU-«t-W)7 
JAMES  P.  BLACXMAN.  MM-aMBll 
ANDREW  M.  BLAHA.  1 
HARRY  B.  BLAIR,  i 
ROBERT  V.  BLANTON,  M»-»-»im 
KXNNBTB  P.  BODAY.  CM  it  4Ua 
ANDREW  BOHUTINSKY.  ttt-n-Mi 
DONALD  C.  BOLDER.  3(7-44-H96 
DAVID  A.  BOLBTAD.  47»-M-«4M 
MAURICE  E.  BORDD.  4»44-l6« 
JAMBS  A.  BOTZ,  JR.  S31-tO-MT4 
JAMES  A.  BOWDEN.  iaH»-m» 

PAUL  E.  BOYXR.  no-as-wu 

SHARON  L.  BOYNTON.  ll»-3*-Hn 
OERALD  J.  A.  BOYUM.  4IS-««-TM( 
HARRY  P.  BRADFORD.  S14-«a-0«S 
STEVEN  C.  BRADPORO.  a»-T4-«liS 
JEPPRKY  L.  BRAMN,  SlS-«-«aeT 
PATRICK  T.  BRAMMIOAN.  IM-M-lIM 
TBOMAB  B.  B&ATTKBO.  m.  9»-44-aMi 
CURTIS  N.  BREEDING,  SlO-Sl-OUe 
DAVID  M.  BREEN,  01IM0-«T3i 
JOSEPH  P.  BRBWAN.  »«-TO-aM 
DAVID  O.  BRBBKMAN,  18»-»-S6U 
STEVEN  A.  BROflOWBKE.  iOS-aO-OSM 
CALVIN  W.  BROWN.  5a»-74-74U 
RAY  L.  BROWN,  Ml-O-SU 
ROBDtT  L.  BROWN,  43«-«t-0On 
CECIL  H.  BRUN80N.  MB-n-SlU 
JOHN  H.  BRUN80N.  K»-T4-13M 
ARCH  8.  BRUM11,nT.  43S-«*-S241 
OREOORY  M.  BUCHANAN,  M»-«»-3TaT 
WARREN  E.  BUCHDl,  61$-«-7Sa 
CHARLES  R.  BUCK.  510-»^1TH 
JAMBS  R.  BUCXW ALTER.  JR.  41»-aa-0640 
DAVID  A.  BUIiOER.  (m-34-M» 
DOUOLA8  B.  BULLOCK,  4S*-W-660 

jDi  BULLOcx.  4B-M-eaao 

OARY  L.  BUNNZY.  Be6-t4-M«2 
JOHN  H.  BUROE.  Stt-Tt-tlH 
SBUiLD  C.  BUROE88,  6M-t3-73M 
J(»N  A.  BURKE.  OBO-tO-mi 
HAL  8.  BURTON.  4»4»-6ni 
KENNETH  R.  BURTON.  881  W  W»l 
JONATHAN  P.  BU8HNBLL.  JR.  »7-3(-7aS 
KBrnVTR  A.  BYRD.  9M-M-17B 
RUBEN  J.  CABAIXBtO.  464-7t-73U 
ROBIBT  A.  CAIN.  an-«7-iaB 
WILLIAM  P.  CANAVAN,  M>-6t-ta(D 
ANNE  K.  CANNON.  U»4t-0e4 
LEO  N.  CAPRIA.  JR.  081-11-7783 
VXRN  R.  CARDON,  6M-60-1174 
CARL  E.  CARLSON.  JR.  OtlSi-tXm 
DOOOLA8  D.  CARMICHAKL.  47t-80-U7» 
LARRY  J.  CARNAHAN.  a»-«-10ai 
FREDERICK  8.  CARPENTER.  161-71-781 
RICHARD  E.  CARR.  Ml-H-OSIO 
RICHARD  A.  CARTER.  4K-M-61S0 
THOMAS  L.  CARTER.  41>«>-8an 
DAVID  L.  CABESBtB.  Mt-M-CUl 
ORBOCXtY  B.  CASEY.  STS-tt-Oa 
JOHN  M.  CASHEL,  JR.  M6-70-8H0 
HCMALD  CASSANO,  M6-a»-7«78 
ANTHONY  P.  CA88E8B.  088  aH88» 
FRED  P.  CASHA  jr.  480-I8-70U 
LANNY  D.  CAVERLY.  a81-«6-aaB6 
LEBO  S.  CENTANNI.  JR.  438-8^006 
MARX  R.  CHAMBDW.  «tl-t8-eKT 
ROBXBT  X.  CHANDLER.  18M1-8M 
THOMAS  B.  CHANO.  SM'll'tMl 
CHARLES  P.  CHAPA8.  181-M-877S 
ROBERT  O.  CHAPMAN,  »i-n-70B4 
RICHARD  W.  CHASE.  «4-«8-Tn7 
DAVID  A.  CHBRTOPF.  M-W-OOM 
RONALD  M.  CHnjlKBSa.  si7-ai-»n 
JONATHAN  C.  CHRISTIB.  111-88-7901 
JOHN  R.  CHUBCH.  08101  M88 
OARY  U  CLAPPER.  Ht-M-TOOl 
THOMAS  N.  CLARKE,  eiS-«MNl 
COUJN  H.  CLBfBIT.  oM-to-eam 
OBOnOB  W.  CLBMBMTS.  IM-H-OIM 
NANCY  A.  CLBVBLAMS.  0«-7l-tMl 
MICHAE.  W.  CUFTON.  Ml-Si-tlTt 
HABVXT  B.  OOOKN.  ttT-KKOMO 
OBULD  B.  OOHBN.  CM  10  lOB 
DBOOS  B.  OOLDREN.  101  10  01 
LBJUID  J.  OOLBMAN.  888  8H«1 
JAMBS  A.  COLOATB.  an-7*-«81 

Koman  l.  ochjjoam.  m.  ii4'H-ciu 

PATRICK  A.  COLLINS.  08-00-0080 
RATM<»a>  M.  OHXINS,  JR.  171-»-l«B 


RICHARD  C.  COLLINS,  Hl-7e'HU 

RODNEY  A.  OONNXLL,  S21-8MIT8I 

JERE  COOK,  1«0-I0-Sril 

ROBERT  L.  COOK.  St^l-MU 

BARRY  E.  OOOPER.  13»^0-3e80 

HARVEY  L.  CXWPER.  4a6-71-«42 

JOSEPH  L.  CORDINA.  2»-»-*VI 

WILLIAM  O.  CORNELL.  U7-40-0n5 

HAROLD  L  OORMINE.  480  «0  MO 

ALLEN  J.  CORSON.  a06't4-0M3 

DUANE  M.  OOSSALTER.  474-M-0482 

IRA  E.  COWARD,  n.  2»^a-0M2 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  COS.  S71-81-8U0 

JAMES  W.  COX,  411-71-3173 

ROOER  L  COX.  «l-«l-iaOB 

MICHAEL  P.  COYLE.  117-40-4811 

DOUGLAS  O.  CRANDALL  437-70-^48 

WILLIAM  B.  CRANDALL.  STO-04-3375 

LOWELL  W.  CRANE.  JR.  401-70-0087 

HARLON  D.  CRDOi.  01-78-1473 

KENNVTH  H.  CROMPTON.  143-36-0843 

BRADLEY  A.  CRONK.  308-43-9008 

PHILIP  A.  CROTTY.  JR.  117-31-3708 

JEROLD  L.  CROW.  383-43-7530 

RALPH  M.  CROW,  JR,  438-00-4100 

CARL  M.  CRUO,  S7O-81-7300 

PATRICK  J.  CRUrr,  470-46-4078 

RICHARD  H.  CUMBDC.  434-66-0701 

WILLIAM  T.  CUMIBKEY,  JR.  43^40-1043 

RODOER  P.  CDRNOW.  173-4IM0V; 

CHARLES  T.  CURRY.  lBO-40-0813 

JOHN  J.  CU8ICX.  148-38-0036 

LOUIS  C.  CU8IMANO,  125-34-0704 

KATIE  CUTLER.  47V-48-3508 

ALEXANDER  J.  CZERNECKI.  JR.  Xi-m-iai 

HOWARD  A.  DAHL.  311-44-1198 

KRISTOPER  T.  DAHL.  937-44-9837 

ROGER  N.  DAHL.  904-98-3104 

BRUCE  X  DANTZLER.  348-80-6373 

DANIEL  A.  DANZIG,  131-38-8981 

THOMAS  L  DAPCKIE,  384-38-8784 

MICKEY  8.  A.  DA  VET.  913-48-3660 

ROBERT  W.  DAVIS,  310-70-0449 

TERRY  W.  DAVIS.  tKt-tlH3CB 

WILLIAM  B.  DAY,  981-00-0007 

PAUL  B.  DEALY.  JR.  081-34-7961 

GLENN  F.  DEPORGX  571-00-4373 

THOMAS  DELANO.  308-44-7101 

MICHAEL  P.  DELICCE.  084-38-0111 

JOHN  O.  DELLINOER.  JR.  481-90-3008 

ARNALDO  L.  DELUOCA.  980-08-1008 

DANA  B.  DEMAND.  444-46-6810 

ROeARIO  N.  DEMER8.  004-43-1733 

RICHARD  J   DER008.  430-93-8307 

CHARLES  R.  DE3UUCK.  217-93-4400 

PATRICK  J.  DERY.  306-13-0743 

RICHARD  8.  DEwnrr.  107-43-7734 

MARK  M.  DEYOUNG.  374-48-3960 

DOUGLAS  W.  OIEHL.  973-73-1086 

CHARLES  E.  DILL.  JR,  437-64-1308 

ROBDtT  P.  DODBON,  3S4-80-X14 

CHARLES  C.  DOOLEY,  m,  301-03-8330 

EDWIN  A.  DOTY.  JR.  010-30-4981 

JAMBS  P.  DOTY.  108-40-3180 

EUOENE  D.  DOYLE.  Hl-91-8841 

WALLACE  8.  DRAGE.  111-40-2173 

STEPHEN  O.  DRAXX.  IB-tl-lSK 

ROBERT  T.  DRAPER.  14648-9660 

WILLIAM  C.  DRAWBAUGH.  380-38-7814 

THOMAS  W.  DUFRESNE.  916-96-0073 

DANIEL  P.  DUNLAP.  4«>-74-1848 

FREraRICK  D.  DUNN.  570-73-9730 

JAMES  R.  DUNN,  431-84-6737 

STEPHEN  W.  DUNN,  OU-43-8074 

LEE  R.  DCTTON,  OM-M  WOO 

NELSON  W.  DWKIHT,  JR.  407-9O-378T 

RICHARD  P.  DWYER.  m.  438-64-4338 

THOMAS  A.  DYCHES.  340-70-7013 

DAVID  W.  EA8TIS.  411-06-0350 

LARRY  H.  EBLEN.  400-83-9471 

EDWARD  W.  a>MONDB.  961-84-OMl 

PAUL  B.  BOOLXSTON.  941-48-1M3 

WALTBl  T.  EICHELBEROER.  308-30-6410 

JACK  X  XLDRB>,  Sn-IO-lM? 

BRUCX  H.  XLLINWOOD,  U8'40-7011 

GBOROX  M.  XLUOTT.  304-38-8014 

GILBERT  M.  KLLIB,  JR.  404-88-9770 

JAMKS  J.  KMMA.  114  14  «m 

DAVID  W.  KNDIOOTT.  JR.  980-81-4ai 

ANTHONY  J.  D>IFANO.  238-48-0087 

FRANCT8  P.  DICXMANN,  1(7-80-3980 

ARTHUR  J.  XRICK80N,  481-74-a3n 

JON  F.  ^UKBON.  118HO-0871 

KDWARD  C.  ERNST.  0>T-3»44«7 

BARRY  A.  BBHAM,  WO  44  W15 

ALAN  P.  BBSXX.  OO-lt-lom 

LAWRKNCX  W.  XOBTON.  4n-0O-0*7« 

THOMAS  O.  XVXNS,  XH-M-OSM 

WILLIAM  T.  EVES.  0K-S4-7114 

MAROARXT  WALSH  PAIRBAIRN.  IK-S^-TSM 

DAVID  A.  FAUCMn.  BT-80-7417 

FRANCIS  X  PAUBBHT.  OK-M-IUO 

ROBDtT  M.  FXNICRBL.  118-88-7336 

ROBERT  8.  FBIIMORX  m.  lll-38-66» 

CURTIS  W.  FXTTY.  108-68-0081 

JOB  W.  FXnSNXR.  aM»«u 

RICHARD  W.  PIDLKR.  JK  m-«»48B 

RONALD  A.  FINCH.  406-64-0008 

JKFFRKY  N.  FINX.  011-38-S7S4 

JOHN  C.  FIORX.  in-tfr-Tm 

DDWIB  M.  PITZOIRALD. 

ROBXRT  W.  FIX.  480-7O-83U 


MARY  J.  FLAHXRTY,  178-34-M33 
MARX  A.  FLEISHMAN,  MO-71-7S43 
JOHNNY  M.  FLEMING,  488-44-73n 
DAN  E.  FLORY.  318  44  8«» 
HUGH  O.  FLY.  m.  KI-81-1981 
DALE  A.  FOOTX  UI-64-1189 
CHARLES  W.  FdlBBS.  JR.  417  81  0807 
CHARLES  V.  FOWLX8.  m,  4S0-71-8I81 
ALVIN  FOX.  415-0>-474i 
OBOROE  A.  FRANK.  149-38-5114 
RONALD  R.  FRAZEX  2B-864880 
ROBERT  X.  FRXY.  511  10  IIH 
DAVID  A.  FROMMX  30O-44-71IO 
ROBERT  M.  FROMOWrrZ.  080-31-9383 
DAVID  a.  FRY,  9U-40-887I 
ROYCE  W.  FUDOX  JK  111  M  MM 
FRANCIS  W.  FURLONG,  008-40-1198 
OWEN  C.  OADDCDI,  Wi  81  llll 
MATTHEW  M.  GALLAGRXR.  181-40-aX6 
RONALD  8.  GAMBRXLL.  411-86-9370 
JOHN  B.  GANNON.  t»  81  08M 
FRXDERICX  C.  GAMaXX.  481-88-1796 
MARXCU8  V.  GARLAND.  417-70-7471 
WILLIAM  X  GASBARRO.  144  18  5401 
DAVm  L.  OAW,  451-78-8844 
JOHN  H.  OAYMON.  147-7(M844 
JOHN  H.  OEBHARDT.  387-44-1180 
MICHAEL  8.  OEBRXN,  088  40  0480 
DCWALD  J.  GIMNA,  a71-10-4m 
VINCENT  A.  GDIACI,  111-38-8138 
JOSEPH  8.  OXRBBt,  171-41^4478 
THOMAS  J.  GKRODl.  866-74-880 
CARL  H.  ODUCKX  306-44-3070 
DANIEL  L  OESWXIN.  284-48-8353 
RULON  8.  OIBB.  33640-7390 
DAN  H.  GIBSON.  23640-1159 
CARL  A.  OIDLUND.  860-48-188 
OERAU}  P.  GILBERT.  481-66-8008 
DUS  C.  OILBDCT.  488-70-4063 
RICHARD  A.  OILBDtT.  JR.  iSl-83-8033 
LOREM  D.  GILES.  OM-Ol-aaO 
DENNIS  M.  GILL.  M6-«8-M37 
ANDREW  B.  GILSOM.  184  81  8437 
SALVATORE  A.  GDUFALOO,  136-38-7930 
EDWIN  C.  GIRTON.  JR.  381  38  WOO 
JOHN  E.  GLEASCm.  334-66-1W7 
ROBERT  P.  GLEA80N,  411-70-8049 
BRENDAN  B.  GODFREY,  488-80-7380 
MICHAEL  B.  GOLDHAMMBl.  5tl-«4-«815 
KYLE  E.  OOODX  JR.  23644-6631 
JOBEPH  L.  OOODLOVX  415-80-8786 
JOHN  M.  OOROON.  163-34-7644 
THOMAS  L  GORHAM.  946-66-3435 
FINN  L.  G0TAA8.  434-60-1182 
CARL  M  OOUCH.  JR.  494-71-8449 
MAC  K  OOUOH.  506-46-3194 
MICHAEL  D.  GRACE.  037-30-3484 
ROBERT  F.  GRAF.  JR.  970-98-7160 
DONALD  M.  GRAHAM,  n.  4aO-S3-7H6 
BURR  R.  GRAVES.  400-46-3308 
BRUCX  H.  GRAY,  000  44  »4!il 
JOHN  M.  OREEN,  417-83-6319 
DONALD  G.  GRIFFIN.  981-70-8633 
THOMAS  A  GRIFFITHS.  9»-41-43M 
JOHN  L  GRIBWOLD.  K7-464080 
RANDOLPH  C  OROeS.  149-41-7110 
ROBERT  A  GUALTIERI.  141-40-0011 
CURTIS  N  OUES8.  493-70-4318 
DAVID  L  OUICC.  S87-06-6440 
RICHARD  M  OUIDRy.  433-76-0114 
EDWARD  M.  GUILD.  JR.  a35-14-4U6 
HAROLD  A.  OUNN.  JR.  481-46-8784 
JERRY  D.  GUTHRIX.  S4-l^«443 
DOUGLAS  8.  OWYN.  145-81-7115 
ROBERT  J.  BABER,  JR.  211-»-S717 
MARX  P.  HADLBY,  94O40-17M 
JOSEPH  F.  HAORICH.  153-18-8818 
VICTOR  V.  HAKALA.  90646-asn 
FRANK  W   HALE.  943-96-1882 
BONNIE  L  HALLMAN.  384-46-0883 
JKFFRKY  W.  HAMIXL.  4n-53-480> 
WILLIAM  R.  HAMMOND.  JR.  467-80-8600 
VERNON  R.  HAMPTON.  JR.  331-464003 
DCMIALD  Z.  HARBDtT,  4K-88-Ua 
TRUMAN  D.  HARDY.  4B-88-0804 
ROBBST  H.  HARXIN8,  m.  »-464tU 
CHXSTDt  B.  BARJiON.  V6-88-8067 
RCmALD  N.  HARMON,  311-44-1140 
JAMBS  R.  HARPER.  141-74-8138 
PAMELA  W  HART,  114  81  04M 
ROBDtT  C.  HARTMANN,  JR.  187-41-8881 
WILUAM  W.  HARTUNO.  H4  W  8018 
ROBERT  J.  HASXX.  lll-88-ei«r 
CLAYTON  K.  HASHIMOTO.  S1«-8»«188 
TERRY  R.  HASSXTT,  541-88-7746 
DANIEL  L  HAUS.  4n-88-08n 
CHRISTOPHER  M.  RAYBS,  015-14-1475 
VDIN  C.  HXARN,  ll>-41-8nB 
JAMXS  X.  HXAROH,  4 
LYNNM.  HXBDI 
BOXY  P.  HBCK.  tU-64-61M 
FRXDDIX  M.  HBGLXR,  414-88-8800 
JOHN  X  HXINRICH.  »4-46-4740 
ROGERS  V.  HEMPHILL.  874-88-8066 
BILLY  W.  HENDERSON,  418-64-0008 
JAMBS  D.  HXNDKRBON,  JR.  408-84-8054 
RANDALL  P.  HXNLKY.  511-8S-1fTa 
THOMAS 'L.  RXNRY.  881  II  M88 
ROBDtT  O.  BBtAX.  274-41-4188 
JOHN  W.  HXRDMAN.  2U-«-«Ul 
CALVIN  W.  mCKXY.  210-464870 
KXNNETH  J.  HIDENFELTXR.  086464aM 
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KAMSALL  R.  DOODiBCyraAlt.  4I*-T4-1«n 
rSBBBUCX  A.  BILL.  «n-«-«(i 

LAwmmcB  a  RiLU  *M-»«a 

■CBBrr  U  HILL.  «i-M-«T4 
DAVID  W.  HILLB.  Oil  ■  MM 
JAMB  lOMDBaOraR.  KMi-Un 

IB.  HRCBOoac.  n4-«>-«n 

'M.  Ml  IB  Ht 
PADLC.  BOfTMAM.  m-«-MH 
arRVBf  K.  BOmiAM.  ««-«MHt 
JAMMS  S.  HOKX.  174^)»-1«n 
JOHM  ■.  BOLDKRIIAM.  mt-tO-lUt 
OLBIM  P.  BOLMAN,  JR.  $aB-«»-ri7 

JAT  D.  BcufAM.  ao-n-iwi 

CHAW.«i  L.  BOLBWORTH.  M>-M-«B7 

BARL  D.  BOMBrcim.  JR.  a*-»«n 

VKTOK  J.  Boorat.  t»-n-9H0 
HNT  ARD  U  BOWfR.  JR.  9M-Sfr«U 
DCAM  R.  BOeCR.  «6-«»-»a0 
OLRNM  R.  BOSKBf .  IW  W  IBi 
KBTH  D.  BOVLAMD.  «l»-a»-79M 
DRMma  M.  BOWARO.  OMMUS 
DOMALO  O.  BOVARO.  M-O-mt 
WILLIAM  M.  BOWARD.  9M-M-ISTS 
DONALD  W.  BOWXLU  m-M-MM 
RXaiARDH.  BOWRLL.  4]»«-tU« 
CaMWlAR  HCTMBt.  JR.  IRI  III  HM 

JCMM  D.  RMUU8.  JR.  tM-M-UOO 
JAMRB  A.  RUMPHRRT.  BS-M-OTt 

jnonrw.  hukt.  jr.  «•-<»«« 

HARVir  R.  HUrCHRBON.  &I*-S0-M»1 
RKRARO  N.  UaOCMR.  OM-at-UTS 
rHARl.RB  V.  ICXRB.  n.  in-W-UB 
JBOIT  D.  nORRXnC  Ml  10  MM 
JAMB*  A.  mOHAM.  1  HI  MM 
DATID  L.  ISRAB.  «*-»-lM4 
JAMRT  X.  JA00B8.  MB  M  MM 
ROBHtT  W.  JAOOBSON.  JR.  att-IOSm 
ALAM  R.  JAMR8.  M»«-«)lt 
LARRT  R.  JAMUON.  m^M-rW 
WILLIAM  L.  JAMKOWaKI.  Sl-9»-«n 
RRHARDT.  JANORA.  U»-»-aMa 
JAMRB  P.  JRNCRDRA.  ltl-a-»B 


ROMBT  P.  JRMMCT.  Ol»«-0«7 
WILLIAM  R.  JRWMRT.  Mi  W  MM 
DALR  R.  JRPUM.  an-M-UM 
ALAN  L.  JOHMaCN .  aaMi4fl4 
JAT  D.  JOHMaOM.  lOMO-UM 
LRON  A.  JOHMaON.  Ml-M-Om 
PBLIP  R  JOBNaOM.  I 
VAN  A.  JOOmOM .  I 
CATOUJCMRB.a 

JAMBi  R.  JONBB.  m.  ttt-m-am 

NXLaOM  R.  JOMRR.  m-O-MM 
ROMAU)  V.  J0KR8. 4M-a»-Mn 
ROM  R  JOMRB.  M«-M-an 
JAMRB  V.  JORDAM. 
■DWARDB.JUDOB.] 
RRaURDD.JCRSDa 
ROBBrr  B.  RALDPA.  IM  W  MM 
mWARO  J.  RAMWBKI.  n.  I 
LARRrR-RAMOAB.! 

wnxiAM  J.  KAVBnr. 

PAiam  H.  KRATHNI.  Mt-a*-11M 
TBOaiAB  M.  KRATDn.  WI-M-IOM 
ORVILLB  W.  I»RBRR,  Mi-M-aM 
TBOMAB  a  W.  XXrrBL.  M4-M-7M8 


JAMRB  M.  XILLT.  Ml  »  MM 
JOaiMM  C.  RRLLT.  Mt-OMH 
J.  P.  RRWRUaC  M^-IB-MW 

JRPPRRT  a.  RMTTOW.  tn-m-mat 

CBRTIRR  O.  KMar.  »T-t4-aH 
DAWIM.  M.  RRITBR.  UT  M  MM 
>A.I 


WILLIAM  R.  KIMCAID.  VO-M-MB 
WATMRJ.  KIMO. 
DAVID  M.  KDRWrOM.  I 
MARmi  C.  KDIMA.  W-IMMI 
RATR  C.  RDUrr.  MMt-MM 
J0MIC.K1RRT.MI  MMil 
DAMIB.  J.  RRBCART.  IM-M-MU 


JOMAnUM  P.  RlJMfai«l,R.  BMB-Mn 
RONALD  P.  Rixm.  H>-l*-iai 
JORIBRLOVAWR.  ■»  M  IMi 


tm.wcnu.i 

nALBO.RRAaB.1 
■nRAIJW)  p.  KRAWnc.  MM»M 
iJMWBi.  nUTRAX.  MMMUi 
IT.  1 


LBONL.LD 
ROBDIT  J.  LI) 
RALPH  R  LD 


FRANCIS  B.  ]  ANX.  (nv«-MM 

OERALD  K.  I  MIX.  t»-i*-rat 

WXSLX7  O.  I  UiOLAND,  IM-tt-taM 
MICHAEL  T.  I  .APPX.  JM^M-aM* 
JAMRB  H.  LA  MEN,  MS-ta-MU 
TIMOTHY  O.    JUtaXN.  156-S«-aM 
OLXN  O.  LAB  K>N.  aO-M-MM 
8TXPHXN  P.    .ARaON,  aO-tt-SBI 
MICRAXL  J.  1  ADPPKR.  iri-O-tTlO 
GARY  R.  LAI  RKNCX.  41S-TB-7SM 
JAMBB  X.  LA  mXNZ.  M4-W-3731 
WnjJAM  X  I  XATHXRBXK.  aa-M-TM* 
8TXPHXN  D.    JEXK.  Slt-W-TMl 
DKNNI8  L.  U  OXNDRX  4M-M-aiW 
WILLIAM  M.    XORAMD.  aM-et-MH 
LARRY  J.  LB  KAM.  3M4MM6 
JAMXB  O.  LB  fIRX.  fn-M-MB 
JOHN  R.  LXM  >N.  M&-M-MM 
ROOXR  P.  LB  IPKX.  M(-a0-16a 
JACK  M.  LBO  lOt-W-lSSr 
JAMBB  R.  D. :  XWI8.  SR.  443-W-Mn 
CATBKRINX  t.  LICK.  Nl-K-MM 
OILBB  A.  LIORT.  JR.  in-3t-1513 
WILLIAM  D.  LINCOLN.  M>-S3-41M 
RICHARD  A.  IdNDBERO.  3HM3-37M 
RAYMOND  A.  LmS.  9(B-W-MM 
ROBXRT  A.  LfTTLXHALX.  3SS-3S-0M7 
FRANCIS  A.  UTTLER.  143-94-MK 
SHARON  A   LAE31A.  SM-M-UB 
PRnjP  J.  LOO  A.  S66-M-MM 
OAKY  W.  UXlfiS.  W>-5t-aM 
VraONICAJ.  JONO.  (M-to-au 
OBOROX  T.  LI  iNKXVICH.  11KS0-71M 
OCWALO  T.  U  IPEZ.  SM-OB-MBT 
ANTHONY  K.  VORBKR.  tTS-M-MM 
RICHARD  W.  SORENZ.  3M-6O-U00 
GRXa<XtY  D  LOVE.  UM-tt-Mtl 
JAMXB  W.  LOTEJOr.  3S1-M-S0a4 
JOBS  C.  LOWf.  421-«^M63 
DAVID  W.  LC 
WILLIAM  LO 

DCWALD  B.  LtCX.  141-M  MM 
JOHN  R.  LUCK  57T-«S-MM 
KKRRY  F.  LUfX  57»4».HS 

,4M-s».«ain 

.IXMO-TnS 

.aoi-ie-aMS 
JOHN  W.  LUNtBERO.  m.  is»-3e-ao6 
RICHARD  O   LSTNCH.  JR.  094-38-7113 
BDWARD  P.  LtONS.  iat-3».32TT 
OLIVXR  F.  Mi  EK.  JR.  OB^M-SMl 
JAMBB  B.  MAI  XAY.  aU-W-M44 
CRAW  L  MAI  [NO.  lU-IO-MM 
MXLVIN  M.  M  iXDA.  STt-U-MM 
HIMRY  R.  MA  lUIRX  SM-M-OMJ 
WILLIAM  R.  II  AODIRX.  aM-3t-M43 
WILLIAM  T.  M  U.ARKXY.  U4-TI-Mt4 
LAWRXNCX  H  MALLCAY.  MO-W-TnS 
PRANK  H.  MA  am.  BT-T4-MH 
THOMAS  D.  M  LLONXY.  1I»«-7U1 
PAUL  M.  MAM  nNO.  iaMMH6 
JOXL  O.  MANI  8.  iOl-a-OtSt 
JOAMNX  P.  Mi  NBKAU.  (BB'tS-inO 
DMnmS  R.  M  LNSFIXLD.  JR.  »»«-MM 
JAMX8  P.  MA]  OOTTB.  MI-M-«n 

Evo  D.  marhi  1.  aB«-6ao 

JXRALD  D.  Mi  RKKAN.  MB-70-Me 
8TEVKN  R.  Mi  RXMiUI.  BO-O-UM 
BILLY  M.  MA]  LOWX.  Ml-TB-MU 
RICHARD  X.  M  UtSRALL.  SM-M-'MU 
ROBntT  T.  Mi  RTKN8.  nw  M  MBI 
CHARLX8  W.  I  iUtriN.  JR.  e7-«-MH 
JOHNM.  MAR!  XN.  JR.  466-M-lHI 
LX8TXR  A.  Mi  RTW,  ffW  H  Xfn 
MICHAEL  A.  II  UtTIN.  S70-6t-B« 
ARTHUR  L.  Mi  SSON.  WMt-OUl 
OBtHWE  P.  Mi  TBCKO.  SI*-«4-(Mn 
RAFAEL  A.  Mi  1TBI.  Ml-M-MM 
DAVID  M.  MAI  T80N.  541-SS-M13 
ALAN  S.  MAUI  .  ft«»-54-13n 
BRUCE  P.  MAI  ,  IBl-70-Bai 

JAMBB  M.  mcj  dams.  M7-<a-aiai 

MICRAXL  J.  M  «ABK.  «n-64-<B70 
CYRIL  L.  MOC  PPXRT.  JR.  aT0-3>-TB7 
XDWARD  F.  Ml  CiUtTHY.  JK  US-W-MS 
JAMBB  P.  MCt  UtTHY.  MS-M-lfn 
LARRY  D.  MCt  A8XILL.  Oi^MMl 
WILLIAM  C.  M  SCLINTOCX.  Otl-M-lia 
WILLIAM  R.  M  XX>NNBIX.  m-M-»Mt 
DXNNIS  X  MC  OPPIN.  M»-43-Ma 
DALX  X  MCOC  r.  MI.'tlMMl 
MICHAXL  B.  M  aWNiUJ),  Ml  B  MM 
PAUL  W.  MdM  MiUJ).  >H-7»-17ST 
CRAKt  A.  MCX  JIOT.  907-W-MH 
JOHN  A.  MCOI]  OjET.  HI-7B-MH 
WnUAM  J.  M  QRATH.  MB  M  1711 
LAURIX  R.  MC  [XX.  MB-W-lfn 
JAMXB  J.  MCa  tONX.  B1-M-4US 
XDDIX  D.  MOC  M.  TIT  W  WW 
PAUL  L.  MCLD  KIHLDI.  »*-aB-7MB 

rr:bard  w.  u  a^BjiOM.  Mo-o-iai* 
WILLIAM  d.  m  juaxai.  whmtwh 

8TXWART  B.  1  BIN.  m.  IM  M  WM 
QBfX  X  MXIN  X.  M»«-I71S 
WILLIAM  D.  M  SLUM.  JR.  IM-M-MS 
TBMtAS  A.  Ml  HARD.  IBMI-4r« 
ROMAIS  A.  Ml  SALBn.  Ml-M-MU 
KXMMBTH  B.  M  [XLXB,  aM-«-TMl 

I'BwiBj.  Mm  nr.  jr.  om-m-mii 

BTXPRXN  C.  M  RAUR).  1»«-7IU 
DANIXL  K  MU  OS.  SM-»«S1 
JOHN  D.  MILLBR.  Wt-a-210 
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MARX  K.  MILLKR.  IM-SB-UtO 
MICHAXL  J.  lOLLl  R.  1M-40-MH 
ROOBt  M.  MILLXn   aOt-M-STM 
MICRAXL  T.  MILU  .  Xn-tO-ltK 
DXNNIS  X  MINDKI .  OB-M-RFTS 
OARRYL  M.  MINK.  m-M-OUO 

MBiuin.i,  L.  Mrra  xll.  jk  214-m-om 

DENIS  J.  MOB>Bl.  »ia-«-MB 
MARK  8.  MORNS.  I  4-54-IUl 
lacHABL  O.  MOMT  X>MIItY.  $17-«-t8» 
JUAN  MONTOYA.  a  B-M.MM 
CLYDE  T.  MOORX.  Mi-BMMB 
CARRY  X  MOOSX.  kl4-«-MH 
OARRY  M.  MOOnX.  BB-7MW 
JOHN  C.  MOORX.  n  .  SI7-70-22U 
DENNIS  P.  MOROA  1.  4T5-M-71M 
FRXDBRICK  L.  MOI  IRIS.  m.  Ue-U'tOM 
HXNRY  P.  MORRI8I  IKY.  JR.  MS-3t-7MS 
CHANNINO  8.  MORI  IX  MT-aB-MM 
DOnnS  D.  MORTOI  I.  M»44-C7M 
RICHARD  C.  MOeXI  .  »«-74-MH 
JBBS  R.  MOSES.  HI  4a-7«M 
RICHARD  R.  MOeS.  MMB-BIM 
HERBERT  A.  MUEL  LBR.  MB-7D-MM 
EDWARD  T.  MULLI  >iU<. 
CHARLES  L.  MULLpiS,  i 
BETTY  L.  MULLI8.  lai-1S-M64 
WILLIAM  N.  MURAI  IKi^  a7VM-Bn 
KATHLBDI  C.  HUB  l>HY.  MB-70-M7I 
MICHAEL  P.  MURPI  [Y.  aUHBMTt 
ARTHUR  A.  NAUJO  X.  Ml-M-MTt 
KXTTH  L.  NXAL.  «■  «l-g714 
ORBOCTtY  B.  NXLBI  IN.  aei-73-MM 
KXTTH  J.  NBL80N.   41-M-BlW 
PM  L.  NEWMAN.  41  l-tB-MM 
PBTER  C.  NXWSOM  Ut-34-X&3 
A8AR.  NI8BBT.  4n.  BB-UM 
JXFFRXY  W.  NOX  i  M-74-t4Tt 
THOMAS  J.  NOLAN,  m.  MB-M-ITOT 
RmSXLL  A.  NORTl  ROP.  OtfrHO-OTM 
BLUB  T.  NOTTINOl  [AM.  JK  5TB4B48M 
FRANK  J.  NOVAK.  (  i4-M-aMe 
ROBERT  D.  NUHPEI  I.  XU-M-4SM 
CLIFFORD  8.  ODi^  i  tVM-MIO 
RUOB  O.  ODCWNEL:  i.  MB-a4-MM 
MICHAEL  T.  OHALI  OtLAS.  S4B-7»-(M31 
JAMBS  X  OLDHiUi  SM-B-00B4 
RAYMOND  X  OLFK  t.  14fr^B-6«3> 
LINDA  R.  OL8BN.  SI  t-M-lBIS 
RICHARD  B.  OLSON*  «TO-M-(MM 
ROBERT  D.  OLSON.  |M4-S».(79C 
RONAU)  T.  OOTBN.)41S-70-aM 
RICHARD  J.  OSTER  lOLE.  47*-a3-Ma 
TBMCAS  V.  OeULLl  IT  AN.  JR.  (Bt^a-tDn 
SHELDON  C.  OTTO.  l06-«4-aM 
8TBPHIN  L.  OWEN!  1.  4U-aB-78M 
TB(MIAS  L.  OWW.  4  B-M-iaM 
OBntOE  X  PAINE.  tt-tt-m» 
MARX  R.  PALBBH.  I  B-»^MB 
LODB  X  PAPX.  n.  9  »-IO-«4n 
R(»BtT  B.  PARADI  SX  SSI-41-W07 
TBOMAB  L  PARKS.  H.  OTB-aB-UM 
WXNDXLL  W.  FARM  ER.  4U-»47U 
8WIAT0SLAW  PAW1  JUK.  aU-«-M» 
ROOm  L.  PAWLOW  IXL  ll»-«-74M 
ROY  X  PAYNE.  JR.  a»44-ia) 
MICHAXL  W.  PXARI  OH.  ai*-«-»M 
DOOOLAS  R.  PB>XI  BON.  «ra-U-MM 
ROOXR  A.  PXLTIXR  01*-4l>-«eM 
CURTIS  X  PBUdNI ,  OM-M-OM 
THOMAS  J.  PXRROI^  OMO-UH 
DAVID  O.  PXRRY. 
WILLIAM  A.  PXRRYI  1 
JOHN  X  PXTXRS.  M  I  II  IMi 
ROBXRT  M.  PXTXRI  EN.  437-BB41H 
WILLIAM  8.  PXTBtl  ON.  116-10-3311 
WILLIAM  R.  PPXIL.  BB««ai 
THOMAS  R.  PRXLPt .  OBMBMM 
JOHN  O.  PRILLIPSr  B4'«-f740 
WILLIX  W.  PHILLIP  I.  JR.  Xl>-SO-*iM 
JAMXB  A.  PIXLU.  a  MB-54M 
CHARLXST.  PUTOI .  MB  M  MM 
KBmrrH  R.  PLAXI ,  97»-»48M 
RICHARD  W.  PLANT   4M-7S-UM 
ROBXRT  A.  POOLX   BB-O-OM 
ARTHUR  L.  PORTXI  ,  JR.  i 
JOXL  8.  PQRTXR.  3B  kM-SBM 
MICHAXL  C.  POST.  «  »«-3Mr 
ROBXRT  L.  POTTS.  I  »-44-0an 
RICHARD  L.  POUO.  MB-M-OBM 
JULXS  P.  PRATTX  1  a,  UB-3B-4M7 
XSINXTH  R.  PRBBS  C  3B4-B-1M( 
DBINIS  L.  PRKX  3)  MB-MM 
JAMBB  O.  PRICR.  aai  -tB«M 
WILLIAM  O.  PRKX  ■B-IB-74M 
DAVID  L.  PRIEST.  SJ  i  II  IIM 
LB(»liUM>  J.  PRWai  X.  S7B-M-MB1 
DENNIS  O.  PUTMAN  0a*-4B-7734 
STEPHEN  X  QDBCK  0BB«-OIM 
JAMBS  C.  QUICK.  W  -M-TMB 
ROCKY  R.  quINTAM  I.  aM-M-7MB 
OARY  L.  RAINWA-n  K  Ml  M  TW 
JOHN  O.  RiiLUB.  IM  M  BMI 

utman  p.  raur.  u  imbm 

ROBBRT  J.  RAUK.  «    M  Mil 
RAYMOND  P.  RAWK  tlHt-im 
MICHAEL  J.  RAT.  411   M  B4M 
JOSEPH  V.  RBASBBI  K.  m.  ITB-IO-BM 
BOWARD  J.  REDMOBD.  4»-0-«au 
WILLIAM  J.  REK».  MB-M-«M 
ROBBITM.  REWAU  ER.  44B.4B4W 
ROBXRT  X  RKWOVI  XY.  U4-43-Un 
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JAMKB  R.  RXISKNOKR.  lOS-M-CMO 

PKT^  w.  B»AOBAN.  oM-ao-Taao 

JAMBB  R.  RXFOOCI.  OB-W-IMe 
BOBBtT  A.  RBBLINO,  lU-M-t7H 
DONAU)  J.  BHEWBTIIN.  aK-«0-ni4 
CBAKLBB  L.  RICBARIWaN.  4B-a»«n 
DAVm  C.  RKHAimaON.  (U-aO-OH 
ROBBtT  J.  RICHABDeON,  4»-a*-44« 
RONAU)  O.  MCHABSMXI.  441-41^11 
DAVm  B.  RILXr.  41S-74-nM 
CARK7  W.  BIPPIiS.  U»-»-n44 
LABRT  B.  RITCBAKO.  a»«-am 
MARK  L.  SOBBaiS.  M»-a*-T»t 

CLADDK  r.  BOBBtn.  t^nsoi 

KARLR.  ROBBim.  Ml  W  ■» 
WnUAM  O.  ROBBRTBON.  4n-W-iaM 
KXMMBTB  D.  BOBOnON.  JR.  14}-3i-4nO 
BTAMLBT  R.  ROBmBON.  W»  44  WH 
TaOMAS  A.  BCeiNaOM.  M»-«-«TW 
WALTBR  O.  ROBIM80M.  4U-«»-MU 
RDBBN  J.  BODARTX.  4(6-Tt-H9S 
ROBERT  B.  ROBBBLOt,  aW-SO-TRS 
LARRY  B.  ROOBBa.  40»-70-4ni 
RONALD  ROOOWBKI.W I  16  Mil 
ALFRED  J.  RONDDiA.  JR.  aST-3a-3MI 
DEMNIB  R.  BOOFB.  *a-m-»IS 

KBnrr  a.  booke.  4ai-n-nm 

DOOOLAB  C.  BOPBU  4W-«-«H» 
WARRDI  M.  ROBE.  Mt-TMOO* 
MICBAEL  B.  BOBS.  IM-W-aHS 
WIUJAM  A.  ROaSErmt.  47»-44-UM 
PHILIP  J.  ROVANO.  4*4-81-1714 
RICHARD  C.  ROVER.  U.  UT-M-IMI 
CUBTIB  O.  ROWLEY,  44*«M)4» 
TBUtY  P.  ROYLAMCE.  SM-«0-Tan 
HENDRICK  W.  RUCK.  141--4»-397S 
WILLLAM  P.  RDBHm.  SBI-tt-Hm 
LAWRBICE  M.  RDTHERFORD.  SU-«»-4Ma 
LOOB  V.  RYAM,  JR.  4S-M-a3B 
ROBBtT  J.  BALVA.  aaMS-IM* 
JOBEPH  L.  BAMTORO.  010-S4-4a«T 

TBOMAB  u  BAtrrncRB.  Mi-3»-un 

ROBBtT  B.  BCHAEFCR.  tU-IC-tiM 
JAMBB  C.  BCHLIX^KBIER.  STS-M-IOIO 
RICHABD  A.  8CHLUKTKR.  4B-0-liai 
KENT  BCHLDB8EL.  8T-t4-MH 
KIRK  L.  BCHMALE.  61»-64-ltK 
RICHARD  L.  BCBMIOT.  44»'«ME» 
J<»N  C.  BCBMEIDER.  Xl>-44-«Sn 
STEPHEN  O.  SCHRAMM.  4M-a-«Hl 
RICBABD  O.  BCRROTT.  1»«-TO8 
ALBBtT  P.  SCHUIXER.  JR.  »*-«-MSl 
ROB^T  A.  BCHULMAN.  0n-«-«T45 
ROBERT  A.  BCBtm.  U*-«-WN 
PBRRB  M.  8CBUTZ.  a»4MMT 
REYNOLD  K.  SCBWABE.  IM»  ■  WW 
KODOLra  C.  8CBWABTZ.  JR.  DS-eO-OM 
WILLIAM  H.  SCHWEINBERO.  MS-)i-7a> 
RANDOLP  B.  BCBW^tOT.  m-4*-Un 
BCB^rr  E.  SCOTCH.  MB-a4-»IO 

WILLIAM  J.  Bcorr.  tn-m-um 

LAWRENCE  D.  BBCBLBt.  JH-MMai* 
BOMALD  M.  BBOA.  MS  H  WK 
HARVEY  T.  8EKIM0T0.  «T*-4l-«sn 
TBUtY  U  SELF.  4UM  Mil 
RICHARD  M.  SBMDKMON.  tU-«l-4a44 
OBOROE  L.  BEVICK.  a»-4t-n3* 
JOBEPH  L.  BHAEPDt.  MB-7a-a44 
CHARLES  P.  SHEARER.  JR.  4»-a8-ClU 
JIMMY  BHTREE.  4Jl-S-nn 
WILUAM  F.  SHELL.  IflB-M-tHl 
DOLORES  K.  BHBtMAN.  tOt-tt-OlO 
RICHARD  A.  SHERMAN.  OTl-m-tmC 
ALBERT  R.  BHIELY.  DO.  «»«-Mn 
ROBERT  A.  BBOftR.  flW  M  «l» 
THOMAS  O.  SHORT.  54a'«l-«14 
RICHARD  M.  BHUBA.  U»4*-12U 
BRUCE  A.  BIBBERS.  a04-64-TMi 
LEE  BIEOUMDND.  116-44-481* 
RCWBtT  M.  8IHLBR.  ON-M-UH 
CLAYTCM  D.  SDOiONB.  te4-4l-TU( 
JAMBB  R.  8IMMCM8.  JR.  S14-44-«n4 
BOMALD  D.  SDfPBON.  JR.  W  II  11 
STEPHEN  J.  BXUPIEN.  im-1C-l»» 
BRPCE  E.  BLABIB4BKI.  «M  8*  4W4 
RERBBIT  W.  BMRR.  JR.  a*-T4-eMI 
MICBAEL  L.  SMITH.  4M-M-MN 
PAUL  E.  SMITH.  M6  ■  MB 
STEPBBI  D.  SMITH.  41T-»«44S 
SUSAN  N.  SMITH.  tn-a»-1IBI 
DODOLAS  B.  BMIDBR.  »4-TVUao 
KEMMVra  N.  SNYDER.  a»-4*-mf 
WILUAM  A.  aOTOMAYBl.  Ul-at-ltK 
JAMBB  O.  SOVKH.  ia»-a-MI> 
nHAKLBS  F.  aPARXMAM. «  M  OM 
JOSEPH  B.  SPACLDMO.  n»-«i-8?4* 
BOY  W.  SPEAKBB.  O.  444-48-<m 
RONALD  N.  BPEDU  Mi  WilBI 
DAVmr  SPB^UM.  m  IIMBI 
TIMOmYB.  SPBNI 
JAMBB  B.  BPBBL.  I 
WILLIAM  J.  SFKAYBEBRY.  «»«-«gi 
WILUAM  K.  SPMNOBB,  6W-8»^nN 

JAMBB  r  BTABHi.  a  ii»-«4-nu 

BWABD  J.  BTALBr.  MMMTTC 
BKHABO  A.  BTAMM.  JR.  UMt-tM 
CHABLBB  STAIOTr,  HMMMl 
JOBMN.  aTAPLa.  nL  WWII 
MIOUXL  B.  aTARaiAK.  Mt44-*in 
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TBOMAB  A.  BTEIN.  ill  II  II 
JAMES  W.  BTEDtER.  aM-«S-n46 
FLOYD  K.  BT^UfER.  iaMI-4m 
ERIKA  C.  BTEUTERMAN.  SU-8a-3a» 
OLIVU  A.  STEWART.  Ul-H-iai 
RANDALL  D.  STEWART.  414-7*-«121 
ERIC  R.  BTICB.  tn-14'IHl 
DALLES  BTJOON.  n»«-81M 
JAMES  D.  BIQXBB.  416-11-4431 
PAOLB.  BTBOMQUBT.  4»-64-4IBI 
8TXVENC.  BTROTRER.  47I-I4-C7VT 
WO0i»OW  W.  STROUD.  XT(»-S4-iai4 
Tn>  M.  BTUCKEY.  »4-TS-«7U) 
CHABl.EB  K.  BTUMB.  UMMII61 
JACK  R.  SOOOS.  444-4l-7M> 
JOHN  E.  BOTTON.  S14-44-4MT 
MICHAEL  SWANIX.  JR.  HI-M-UM 
DU8T1N  H.  BW ANSON.  JK  MO-SO-43U 
BRIAN  T.  SWEENEY.  146-81-4100 
WILLIAM  I.  SWEENEY.  JR.  0SS-34-T70I 
OARY  J.  TAKIB.  641-81-6880 
OBOROE  N.  TALLEY,  1JB-8I-TM6 
ANTHONY  TATABEO.  101-M-7TB 
JDIOMB  A.  TATE.  SM-iO-ani 
PAUL  L  TATTBjMAN.  QB-34-U0O 
OREOORY  N.  TATCM.  4B-80-M10 
JAMBB  G.  TAYLOR.  MB-a*«4T 
RALPH  R.  TAYLOR,  m.  $7»4»-a311 
RICHARD  A.  TAYLCm.  U/t-»-Un 
RICHARD  L.  T^O.  MIHB-ITSI 
BRUCE  A.  TB8MER.  MT-O-im 
HERBERT  J.  THAYBl.  436-8I-M63 
WILLIAM  B.  THIA8.  »44-iS-«817 
JUDITH  R.  THIEBSE.  47S-aS-aaK 
JOBH  R.  THOMAS.  4U-«-MS 
KATHY  E.  THOMAS.  684-T4-0M0 
CHARLES  L.  THOMPSON.  4ai-73-10M 
KENNETH  B.  TBOMPBON.  aai-41-3MI 
TED  M.  THOMPSON.  Sn-TI-Sai 
MABC  E.  TBOMS,  3n-4l-«R 
CLINTON  A.  THYXXBOM.  801-9a-14il 
THOMAS  L.  TtEDEMAN.  3U-«0-9»n 
MICHAEL  A.  TIMM.  JB-O-STM 
OLENN  P.  TOMLOf.  JR.  4M-4l-nn 

STEPBBI  w.  Toppm.  loi-so-jase 

MICHAEL  J.  TORBEAMO.  IM-4e-iaai 
LANNY  J.  T0UP8.  ««l  81  IWt 
DOLORES  A.  TRAIL.  4*1-41-8011 
DAVID  J.  TRBIHOLM.  B»4MMt 
ANTHCafY  TBEVPK).  IM  ■  M66 
PAUL  O.  TUCKBl.  4M-64-«ni 
PAUL  A.  TULLIU8.  iM-14-Tni 
DENNIS  8.  TURNBOCOa  40-71-703 
JOHN  E.  TYWORTH.  864  80  88M 
ARTHUR  E.  URSCHEL.  «04MU7 
HORACE  H.  VANCE,  m.  Ml  81  6486 
CLOYD  P.  VANBOOK.  484-0-1071 
CHARLES  W.  VAMBOUTEN. 
RODNEY  E  VANBOVBt, 
STEPHEN  J.  VANVBOREL.  ST-O-SIU 
RANDOLPH  F.  VIDMAR.  a»«-M43 
DONALD  G.  VISE.  «n  18  »■ 
PET^  O.  VONOLAHN.  474-64-7130 
PAUL  O.  VOSS.  4a»-74-74TS 
ORBOCRY  V.  VBOEOINDEWKY. 
DAVID  O.  WAONER.  40-74-340 
DW»HT  R.  WAIT.  04444-3737 
NEIL  R.  WALKBl.  311  ■  6M8 
RONALD  P.  WAUOBl.  J19-II-7961 
ARTHUR  A.  WALLACE.  41I-0-UM 
BRUCE  W.  WALTER.  MI-«-66H 
FREDERICK  L.  WALTON.  ta-»-*m 
RAY  L.  WALTCM.  JR.  tl3-4l-4T3f 
EUOBfE  D.  WANOERIN.  617-44-100 
MAURICE  W.  WARS.  40-7B-8B7 
WAYNE  E.  WARE.  4M>-»l-8n3 
JC«N  M.  WARREN.  6S4-«-3141 
DANIEL  L.  WATDNS.  9U-7»-in6 
OREOORY  A.  WATTS.  *l»-74-«14 
KENNTTH  WAYPA.  U*-a6-8in 
BARRY  D.  WEB^  Ol  II  88W 
FRKDERICX  W.  W^OR.  JB,  SW-t»«0 
WINTON  L.  WEBBER.  30I-8IM71* 
JOHN  H.  WEED.  M»-74-ao 
RONALD  L.  WKK>HT.  80  W-8M8 
RONAU)  D.  WEDfOABTNER.  44l-4l-«n3 
ERNEST  L.  WELLS.  436-88-UM 
FRANCIS  T.  WERNBt.  IM  »  IM8 
GBtALD  F.  WBTTH.  3W  41  8N1 
KENNEIV  J.  WBBT.  441-44-7073 
LJKMIA  C.  WESTOATE.  10-4B-7I75 
WABRXH  J.  WXTHERBEB.  018-31-1411 
WAYNE  E.  WEY^  MH  M  IHI 
WILLIAM  M.  WHEABTY.  811  W  OM 
J<»N  W.  WHXKLIR.  4IM4-88M 
HKBABO  D.  WHITAKBU  UI-71-1841 


ALLAN  M.  STXABm.  1  II  lOB 


JAMB  R-WHTTE.  4M-M-U01 
JOHN  J.  WHTTE,  nL  I 
LAWBENCE  S.  WHRB,  I 
BOWALD  a.  WHTTB.  Ill  O  OO 
GABY  U  WHITIMU.  MH4-8W4 
FBEIXRICK  C.  WHITNEY.  U.  Bl  81  1881 
MYBMA  L.  WmrWEI.  Ml  14  IBB 
DAMMY  W.  WHirT.  41va-740 
BKHABO M.  mim^mww  ISI-M.74M 

■BomA.  3n-aM80 

E  C.  WniOCK.  B»-«-4MI 
r  U  WnJCEBBOH.  40-7*-8ni 
OBKMRY  L.  WILLIAMS.  1  O  OO 
JIMMIE  L.  Wn.l  JAMS.  441  W  8MI 
KBMMBTH  A.  WILUAMS.  ] 


STEPHEN  V.  WILLIAMS.  386-76  lUI 
BOOTT  E.  WILLSON.  m.  M6-8I-8U* 
CHABI.EB  J.  WILSON. ' 
HOMER  C.  WILBC 
BAMUB.  H.  WILBOH.  87t-64-n3l 
RANDAU  F.  WIMMER.  Mt-t»-ttl* 
THOMAS  D.  WMNIEWBKI.  *U  M  WU 
KENNETH  E.  WITHEBS.  Mi-M-9tO 
RICHARD  H.  WITT.  44»-«-no 
WILLIAM  P.  WOOOBAM.  HI  O  IMi 
KOWABD  T.  WOCOaON.  JR.  M>-«»«0 
ROOBl  U  WOOLARD.  Wl  O  IWI 
THBOOOBE  S.  WOBTBlCa.  HI  O  — 
LOOB  D.  WRXtHT.  MI-TI-8MI 
TIMOIHY  W.  WBOTEN.  PI  II  ON 
LESTER  P.  WUBCTS.  4IS-8B-110 

PAUL  c.  wnLPBsrao.  o8-a)-<io 

JAMES  B.  WYBLX.  »»8  O  660 
THOMAS  J.  WYSB.  W  II  880 
JOSEPH  R.  YANEK.  lO  18  606 
RlCHABDT.YBtlAN.  844  48  081 
DAVID  S.  YOAX.  88I-I8-7IU 
ELLIS  E.  YOmu  lU-S^'OO 
RAYMOND  O.  YOKBL.  40-64-7M6 
DMIE  M.  YOSHIMOTO.  SH-tt-lta 
STEPHBf  L.  YOUNKBL  XRMI-3741 
CARMEN  R.  YURIS.  m-*l-aM4 
PAUL  B.  EABOIUJWSKI.  3W-8»«rn 
KARL  J.  SAUNER.  311  O  lOI 
DAVm  A.  aBGLXR.  41»-7»«0 
FREDERICK  L.  ZIMMERMAN.  136-88-880 
JOSEPH  P.  ZMUDA.  lO-M-Un 

DENTAL  0(»P8 

To  be  lieutenant  colons 

LESTER  B.  BAKOe.  304-0-630 
ALLEN  R.  BABNBB.  417-0-680 
THOMAS  A.  DAWSON.  Sie-71-7461 
RANDALL  C.  DBS.  44»«4-38R 
MICHAB.  N.  KLBN.  887-88-460 
DONALD  L.  REVILL.  48B44-X141 
RONALD  B  BOLBEBO.  48M*-3n7 
MICHAEL  B.  STERN.  U8-88-*IO 
BARRY  A.  TDRNIR.  Sn-n-88M 
MICHAEL D.  WANOaOAARD.  IIB  ■  Ml 
ELVIRA  8.  WEBB.  083-43-6036 
OBOROE  W  WTT.l.lAWa  nL  441  M  ON 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

LABRY  M.  ALLEN.  4S6-M-0144 
THOMAS  E.  BALDWIN. 
PEFIR  T.  BBAUDETTE.  S 
JOBS  B  CABBOLL.  JK  3M-4l-74tl 
BRANT  CABFORD.  43I-6»4T74 
GBOROE  P.  O08TANBO.  671-44-MI6 
FOY  W.  OOK.  4n-74-H« 
ALFONSO  B.  DBLATORRX. ) 
JOHN  E.  OOAN.  3M-4I-4IM 
8TEVBI  A.  FIELD.  l8»44-iaM 
DONALD  C.  FOUBNIER.  1 
HARBY  G.  GRBHTZBR.  m.  486-80-00 
BOBBtT  B.  HABVEY.  Ml  O  BBl 
CLIFFORD  J.  HAT  AW  AY.  418  84  I40 
BRUCE  W.  JBISm. 
DOOOLAB  W.  JOHNSON. 
KBINETH  A.  JONES.  06-84-14M 
HALIFAX  C.  KWO.  818  61  IW 
GABY  J.  LATOUItrnX.  868-M-UO 
JOeB>H  A.  LC»B(ZBm.  071  ■  IMI 
AVaORA  C.  MACAPINLAC.  IO-I»-«n4 
B>WABO  F.  MABTm.  30  O  36N 
JON  M.  MCMILLAN.  im-tt-IVt 
BAFK  D.  MUAWWAD.  11*  MOW 
AHMED  K.  NOaaULL  *I*-68-«n3 
LESLIE  J.  OBBfBA.  30  46  130 
AURORA  A.  PARB>BB.  887-8I-887I 
RAFAEL  A.  PERES.  Ol  81  II80 
ROBIRTL.BO0 
BABRY  B.  ROPBU  4 

ROBacrT.  Roa 

RCWEBT  E.  BYAN.  m.  01-71-670 
SUBHASH  C.  ■*■*«   ■!  O  OI6 
TUMKUB  S.  SmVABHAHKABA.  147-4*'aa6 
KBtNETH  K.  TAYLOR.  IN  O  OO 
TBIB4CE  P.  WADB.  8M  ■  30I 
RICHARD  L.  WK>LB.  60  W  MM 
BmnOTH  E.  WILUAMS.  m.  Ul  M  OO 
CHARLES  C.  YOCXEY.  616-4I-I7M 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  Ueutenant  colons 

ELOIBE  R.  ALLBMAMD.  »6M»-8144 
PATRICLA  B.  BAIBD.  61*  »4  60I 
ANDELIA  BABBirO.  I 


JOSEPHINE  A.  BUHVEHU. ' 

RAYLAWNI O. 

KATHLBBfA-l 

OB 

LINDA  JXAM  CABBXADON. 

BETTY  O.  CABBY.  I6S-M-IMI 

MABTBA  M.  CABa  HI  M  MB 

PLANE  B.  CBUtHE'l'lUq  I 

J  UNE  D.  CTINMU6UHAM.  Ml  4*  IWi 

CABOLYN  M.  mC 

to. 


7730 


TButT  8.  n,nnt.  at^to^a 

BBAWWr  O.  rKBBL.  UT-at-WIt 
PATWOA  A.  OHOROK.  UVIWO 

nnLLB  T.  oocxx.  m-M-ms 

CATHT  A.  OOHCK.  Mi  M  Wm 
MAKr  p.  OSOTINBALEa.  *»-«MHi 

jAMim  M.  uuwrm.  iie-«-sMi 

M  A«OAKT  K.  OONBT.  Oi  M  W 
JAM!  B.  HALL..  m-»4«H 
MAHT  X.  RANMM.  tlS-St-OM 
AMM  HHJI.  SU-«4-im 
PATTI  A.  HBIDiUX.  Ml-44-«n 
PATBIOA  A.  RHtMAMDKZ.  !■  11  MM 
PATSIOA  A.  aOMO,  ru-M-wtu 
OMOCR  L.  BOOOHTOM.  ig»«-MS3 
MAKTLOO  K.  HOPLE.  CM  W  WW 
AMOOLIS  RTATT.  410-a-«lM 
DORA  A.  JACX80N.  41*-Ta-«IM 
MICHELE  A.  ERX.  OM-M-MM 
JKAN  T.  KDHABHI.  SI«-aO-l«» 
BOMMIB  L.  KDLTQBI.  a«l-W-T4M 
LWDA  U  LACT.  »M*-«(10 
PBCBUHW  AMM  LAKSXM.  &U-tO-l«i 
8AMDMA  K.  LAZAKOPF.  a»4t-llll 
MABIA  D.  LHUtA.  «l>-'n-(413 
BABaARA  A.  LXWB.  Vt-lt-Vm 
CmUBTKBM  T.  LIANO.  OU^M-0«» 
TBUBA  LOPKUMNS.  4M-73-(U4 
JANS  B.  MAUCnif .  Mt  WflMt 
OaOBOS  K.  MAT.  O.  OM-S-adS 
BARBARA  I.  MOOOOL.  MS-M  »MI 
LANIS  L.  MCXIMMKT.  M4-IO-3m 
JOAN  B.  MCLKX).  U>-«-TMi 
■OBAM  O.  MOflLLAM.  SM-M-UIl 
CBXan,  B.  MCRABBBBOKBON.  2i6-«>-33»4 
MART  L.  MBTBRQOIMOMXZ.  5U-«-S6a 
8QZANNB  L  MILBB.  IH-M-CIM 
PATBIOA  L.  MILLBR.  SI-M-4T1T 
MARTHA  A.  MIBXBR.  M-at-OlM 
BLAOtB  H.  MTBLIWIBC.  «l-3i-«ag7 
CATHT  A  MATIN.  OW-O-MM 
RORAUB  A.  OLIVIBR.  514-««-«U 
VOHIINIA  U  OLSON.  9M-H-a66 
CARfOL  M.  PATTBIBON.  Sl»-H-ttMt 
BLOABRH  A.  PATMB.  SI-M-TaS7 
JDIMTB  A.  PBARBON.  Ifl-d^MSO 
OOMMIB  B.  PBTBtaOM.  9»-3i-Sm 
RITA  B.  RICHARD80N.  U»-*-6a> 
PATRICIA  A.  RIBBBRONSO.  aB-44-7a2S 
BR0DA  C.  ROO^U.  BT-Tt-gOtft 
MART  C.  ROBS,  OB-M-fTM 
PATRICIA  A.  RUMPZA.  iM  M  MM 
BARBARA  S.  SAND.  MS-at-tUO 
SHIRLBT  M.  SCHULTZ.  9*-W-0Ml 
MAROARrr  N.  SHAW.  M*-M-»M 
RITA  M.  aOLANDIR.  tM-S-trm 
BOMTA  A.  BPADB.  IM-M-SMl 
MART  U  BDUJN8.  M»-«»«U 
CHBtTL  A.  VAIL.  Ml  10  MM 
JAMXr  O.  WBATBL  MO  M  M8T 
WOMMAN  B.  BUBIUt.  JR.  Ml-0-»lt 
BUZABBTB  R.  WILLIAMS.  4ia-10-aui 
JAMB  S.  WILLIAMS.  41T-«>-Tn» 
SARAH  B.  WILLIAMS.  I 
BORA  D.  TODMG. ' 
IJCnjJt  A.  BMMmMAM.  Mi-M-TMO 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

a.  ROBB8T  ALFORD.  JK  Mt-Ot-BS 
BOMALD  W.  HALL.  Mt-OO-MTC 
DAVID  C.  HABPBR.  MI-T4-UB 
OLBIM  B.  HAVBL.  MO  M  alW 
DAVID  R.  BOLLAMD.  M4-14-H6> 
BrrSTB.  aORBOVICR.  UB-a-OMO 
OmaUkB  R.  HOPRMt.  ■«  M  OMi 
MKHABL  P.  BUBBBLU  Mt-<0-MH 
IRVnt  H.  JACOB.  XHO  OMO 
ALAM  S.  MAX.  M-»«« 
PBBMUCB  A.  SOOTT.  410-M-TMO 
JAMBS  P.  8HAMLBT.  MM0-U61 
WILLIAM  8.  TROTT.  Ul-M-ltl* 
DOOOLAS  AJTAUXR.  MO-U-MM 
BURTON  V.  ZUULIND.  flTT-M-SaM 

BIO-MED  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


WnUAM  H.  AMDCRL. ! 
ROOHt  U  BASRBTTL  M1-«MH1 
WILLIAM  H.  BB8RBMDR.  JR.  tn-m-aa 
TBUtr  U  aORT.  «ll-«-lMl 
RJTHORD  T.  MtBtLOW.  Mi  M  MM 
HIBPHBM  P.  mtRTIOS.  1M-M-M06 
CLOTQH  D  CmUTUHPlCU).  JR.  Ml-M-OUO 


JAMHB  B.  BVAMB.  Mt-tO-MM 
WILLIAM  U  HCPPMAM.  MO-M-OB 
CH*BIJS  W.  JOm.  414-1»«N0 
MARILIB  A.  NBLSCM.  K-t^-MM 
OABT  C  RHKALA.  tn-»«in 

IW.PA^VB.1 
WILLIAM  a  RBD.  i 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


I M.  WORMINOTON.  m.  MMMm 

INTHB  ABMT 

t  PMiOWDW-MAMBD  OPPICBRS  FOR  PROMOTIOH  IN 
tVB  OP  THB  ARMT  OP  THB  ONTTED  8TATB8. 


UNDER  tHE  PROVI8ION8  OP  TTTLB  10.  D.B.C..  SECTIONS 
M0(A)AgDa3B: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  U8T 

To  be  colonel 

OOCROPT.  «6-t4-7353 
S.  COLT.  iaO-94-U4T 
JAOOBEX.  »3-a0-0M0 

lOHNSTON.  iso-M-nao 

C.  KDIBRO.  MO-Ta-0401 
KOVACH.  lT0-34-an» 
MCLENDON,  19ft-«4-(at 
C.  MCMULLIM,  «4-70-n7« 

M.  OMEARA.  aat-io-tmo 

PINXERTON.  B6-a-S7U 
TENNXT.  Bt-74-0ra» 
T.  WILLIAMS.  S07-iO-»T3 
WRIOHT.  49S-SO-0Ma 


UNITED 


mCHAR  I 

JAMES 

JOHNB._ 

8TXPHI  ( 

JOHNE. 

RICHARD 

WILLIAI 

RICHARJ 

FREDB^C 

OARRT 

8TEPH1  I 

BUDDY 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JAMB8  C.  MCCARTHY.  SH-afr-^att 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

CBdL  (iNEWBOME.  lS0-a4-«13 
POPE.  3«6-W-a2S 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JAMBS  f.  BRITAIN.  JR.  UT-^O-Zm 
KBOm  I.  BRTTT.  MMO-aOTS 
OATLE     .  CHAFFIN.  43»«-M» 
RICHARI  I W.  DAVIBB.  4»«-0761 
DOtntEL  L.  H  OEIB.  aOT-SO-lSOS 
RAYMOI  D  H  HODGES.  Xb-aO-gUO 
EDMUN1    H.  KNETIG.  JR.  MS-«S-SGa 

bohdanIw.  kobzar.  iM-34-aa> 

MICHAll.  G.  LEHTI.  470-90-0170 
RUSSELjE.  UCHTE.  300-90-2213 
TIMOTHf  J.  MORIARTY.  003-36-1073 
FREDERICK  NAKAHARA.  57e-«6-(31« 
ALAN  T.JQKUDA.  S7S-aO-H33 
JOHN  J.  PERRONE.  JR.  OOe-40-7273 
JOHN  M  JPITTB.  423-71-0781 
ANDREW  J.  SHARP.  JR.  423-06-7740 
MARK  F.  SPmLER.  476-00-2130 
MICHAEL  R  STURM.  3S1-SO-3631 
ORBOORir  M.  TRAVAUO.  196-3»44i« 
OERALDO.  TUCKER.  423-06-9790 
KATHIE  E.  WALKER.  iei-4a-9<M 
DENNIS  4.  WALLACE.  3a>-iO-35a6 
GARY  L.  WEINSRXNKER.  3&4-3S-«a> 
STEVEN  inS>E.  SlO-M-4771 
JAMBB  I  [.  YOUMXIMS.  in-40-Z717 
JOHN  E.  PUPKO.  436-00-3600 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

:.  OOVINOTON.  230-64-0476 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JACK  T.  fcARPENTER.  30S-3O-43O1 

FRANia  at  y  lau.  976-50-7150 

LAWREI  CE  R.  MARSH.  305-53-0032 
DAVIS  li  STROOP.  2a7-46-0«07 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
UNDER  rHE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U.8.C..  SECTIONS 
500(A)  AI|D  337a. 

ARMY  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  colonel 

JAMES  0  BURNETT.  307-44-3000 
LOREN  A.  COX.  511-40-0411 
JOHNE.  OORSEY.  334-73-1309 
TBOMAI  J.  OINAL.  m-33-0474 
TIP  A.  H  tRSLEY.  453-04-7304 
CLIPPOI  D  W.  LAYOOCX.  53»-3a-197» 
ADOnSl  W.  8MITR.  403-H-OUO 

THE  P  ILLOWINO-NAMS)  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  DJ 
THE  RX  lERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
UNDER  :HE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U.8.C..  SiXmONS 
MSCA)  a4d  33M: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

P.  HARPER.  31*'Ca-a634 
C.  PANCIBRA.  006-30-0116 
F.  qUAN.  iOO-06-3371 
WIMBERLXY.  4S3-00-1361 


ROMALC 
RICHARI  I 
ANTHOH  r 
WILLIAI  I 

THE  TOLLOWPIO-NAMED  INDIVIDUALB  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT IB  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THB  UNTTB) 
STATES,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U,S.C.. 
SECTIOlis  9<a(  A).  90t(  A).  AND  336*: 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

PRYOR.  sorr-oo-ooM 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  IbLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICBIS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  L  BT.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 


m  THE 

SBCTIONOH 

CERS 

FOR 

ANCEWTTH 


IMDICA'  rtD 
APPODTIIiBNT 


April  9,  1991 


STATES  ARMY  IN  AOOOROANCB  WITH 
'  TTLX  10.  UNITBD  STATES  CODE  THE  OPFI- 
BY  ASTBRISX  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATXD 
IN  THB  RBOULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD- 
Sn.  TTTLB  10.  UNITD)  STATES  OODt: 


SIKTIONt 
AHMSr  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

I  To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


MAROARE 
OAIL  D.  Dl 
JEANNE  M. 

HANNAH  C. 
NANCY  KING 
STEPHEN  H. 
HOWARD  C. 
THOMAS  C. 
REBECCAS 
CLAUDIA  A. 


t>LEWHlTE.  103-46-lMB 
.M7-O4-OM0 


.  4ii-T»-oaoi 

DSTER.  5ai-0«-10M 
.41O40-12M 
PHY.  4S4-»^17«3 
OREY.  »»43-eOTZ 
rZXA.  OeO-40-0313 


EVELAND.  900-76-7007 
'HENCE.  401-04-0727 
300-40-1060 
[CIS.  ia0-»t-«136 
.  GRASSER.  304-50-0790 


DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

CHRIST  *.  ACHLETTHNER.  m-40-615« 
MAUREEN  T.  %  BALDY.  340-40.3040 
MARX  R.  •.  BI|4NX.  317-66-0006 
MARK  U  *.  BIlLY.  M1-66-01M 
THOMAS  J.  •.  BORRIS.  360-00-0004 
DERRICK  R.  '.ICARTER.  373-00-0336 
THOMAS  P.  •.  CASEY.  30«-g6-54n 
RICHARD  A.  •JCHUMBLER.  403-04-8035 
CLARE  M.  *.  CpMEAUX.  435-70-7434 
LARRINOTONf.  OONNELL.  216-eO-06M 
MICHAEL  •.  CfNNINORAM.  906-82-1450 
THOMAS  •.  DACZXOWSKI.  1W-46-0S33 
DAVID  J.  *.  DdBOIS.  335-60-5015 
STACY  B.  •.  E^JSON.  407-86-1470 
RALPH  P. 
WILLIAM  A 
STEVEN  M. 
EDWARDS. 
PAULO. 
JEFFREY  A 
DONN  A.  •.  GRtMES. 
BERNARD  J.  *.  HDfNESSY.  3SO-46-05a3 
MARX  E.  •.  HBWLETT.  401-86-3031 
OBOROE  J.  HUCAL.  4U-74-1130 
DAVID  R.  •.  HVGOrrr.  30O-S4-0034 
DAVID  O.  •.  JULIAN.  500  04  6007 
CASEY  P.  •.  LBSER.  iOO-OO-^OS 

GARY  J.  ixm^SDOwaia.  am-n-am 

MATTHEW  A.  f  MCLELLAN.  366-644006 
JOHN  J.  •.  MO^AN.  430-SO-OlM 
CHANT AL  •.  NEWSOME  103-44-0032 
BRADFORD  P.*.  OBRIEN.  9S7-04-0004 
JOSE  E.  •.  OL4ZAGASTI.  503-00-3000 
PHILIP  J.  •.  PANDOLFI.  156-53-5003 
ANTHONY  J.  •,  PARKER.  353-80-0044 
GREG  A.  ■  PERRY,  40B-06-1130 

SERVANDO  •.  Ramos,  jr.  453-15-0513 

JOHN  E  •.  REBCHXX.  53^44-0702 
STEPHDi  X.  •{  RUSSELL.  406-73-1302 
ROBERT  '.  SIULXE8PEARE.  9at-0O-6Ml 
RICHARD  A.  *.  SIMPSON.  3OT-31-18M 
DAVTD  O   •.  BMITR.  463-04-0880 
KErTH  D.  *.  STEWART.  330-54-5630 
KELLY  E  *.  TAYLOR.  !aS-04-W14 
A8HTON  C.  •.  TRIER,  500-02-1431 
ANN  K.  •.  WHITE.  303-70-9082 
THOMAS  a.  •.  fnCUGERS.  306-56-0645 
PATRICE  B.  •.  WUN8CH.  301-64-0029 
ALAN  D.  •.  YOtoNT,  500-54-1011 
DANIEL  A.  *.  BELESKI.  907-74-5479 

I  IN  THE  ARMY 

I 
THE  FOLLOWnNG  NAMED  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAIN- 
INO  CORPS  C^  DETSFOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RBOULAR 
ARMY  OPTHl  ;  UNTTED  STATES.  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  8EC- 
OND  LIEDTEh  *NT.  UNDER  THE  PR0VI81ON8  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITS}  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531.  532.  AND  533: 
CAREY  M.  AL0MBAUOH.  363-73-3102 
CARLOS  C.  AMAYA.  110-66-TOOl 
PAUL  B.  ANDI  RSON.  930-30-0004 
JOHN  D.  ARM]  MTROUT.  234-11-0001 
WILLIAM  P.  A  UiSTRONO.  340-31-30B 
JEFFREY  W.  I  8HBY.  aO-lS-14a 
TRACY  L.  BAI  DOCK.  380-00-6413 
ANNETTE  M.  I  lABINBAUX.  434-33-5337 
MICHELLB  M.  BAILEY.  517-t3-349« 
8HOUN  M.  BAI  LEY.  MS-00-30U 
DAVID  E  BAB  I.  JR.  436-66-4145 
PATRICK  L.  K  tATTY.  300-74-000 
OLXNN  B.  BBC  ICXR.  301-57-7100 
ROBERT  R.  Bl  GLAND,  JR,  230-30-3664 
BEVDtLY  A.  i  ELU  433-31-0345 
CHARLES  8. 1  ELL.  300-00-5411 
BRIAN  E  BEN  lAM.  225-04-001 
DANIEL  E  BE  INBTT.  SM-21-0001 
XXFTH  B.  BER  lER.  U7-aa-30M 

WILLIAM  J.  R  rrrw.  iTo-To-oaio 

JANET  N.  BIE  JUC. ! 
LOUIS  A.  BnU  BONO. 
CHRISTOPHER  E.  BLEVINS.  461-3^4002 
JAMIE  A  BLOfV.  306-7O-(7M 
CHRDBTOPHEI .  BLUME  0eO-66-3>M 
JOHN  M.  BOIX  R.  JR.  100-60-3671 
DAVID  R.  BOL  30C.  001-00-0001 
JOSE  A.  BONI  LA.  Wl-ia-<OB 
MICHELLE  M.  BOSCH.  3T«-a-33e7 
JAMBS  L.  BOC  BE  JR.  364-04-7467 
CHAOWICX  A.  BOWERS.  900-03-1067 
PEFBl  V.  BRI  IDLBY.  001-10-1007 


IRDANCX  WITH 
>DK.  THE  OPFI- 
»  NOMINATED 
MT  IN  ACOOKD- 
•  STATES  OCH>E: 


riCERS-  TRAIN- 
THERBOULAR 
>RADE  OP  8EC- 
^B  OF  TTTLE  10. 
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DETMCX  U  BRISCOE.  m»-QHmt 
DAVID  B.  BROWN.  4»«-S6M 
LAWRENCE  T.  BROWN,  Slt-m^mO 
MEUNDA  S.  HtOWNKLU  tU-tt-IWI 
DAVm  J.  BROTHILL.  M»4i-«aV7 
ANNE  A.  BRULE.  Ut-W-663) 
PHILUP  B.  BRT ANT.  KS-U-MV 
SHATRBCB  W.  BRTANT.  M6-1»-aMH 
DONALTMN  K.  BUDOFP.  S^n-am 
ORBQORT  L.  BUNCX.  S10-74-l«l 
SUSAN  J.  BUROBl.  a>»-ll-06€e 
JOSEPH  J.  BORKARD.  3n-«-11De 
JAMBS  P.  BUBXE.  Ut-TO-tiM 
EDWARD  M.  BUSH.  »-«»-9M6 
DODOLAS  O.  CARPENTER.  Slt-M-WTT 

BONAU)  H.  CAsmoN.  4U-a»-«oae 

CHRISTOPHER  P.  CHAMDLm.  OlS-SS-SaH 
JAIME  8.  CHANXZ,  aU-M-6121 
MELISSA  S.  CHANO.  S«-«>-l*IO 
JOHN  P.  CHARLES.  WT-M-ZUt 
CARRIE  A.  CHASE.  gWW  MM 
EUZABETH  A.  CHECKET.  UO-M-SaTT 
JAMBB  H.  CLINOHAM,  251-^1-8109 
CHRISTOPHER  P.  OOLEY.  iS3-37-«ae 
KTLE  O.  OOLLE.  i»«-U(B 
ANTHONY  OONDIA.  »l-aa-lM» 
LEAH  A.  OONLEY.  an-ao-«OM 
OARLBIE  M.  OONNXLLT.  4T1-<B-U33 
THOMAS  M.  COCMCE.  »l-«-6aS> 
DEREK  C.  OOOPBL.  aM-n-l»«0 
MART  E.  COOPER.  MO-W-MrT 
DARRBI  V.  OCX.  »H  B  WW 
JOHN  H.  CRACOOCK.  JR.  «0-*a-UM 
DANIEL  M.  CROWDER.  Oei-W-Wll 
WILUAM  L.  CBOWLET.  JR.  SSS-tS-SSM 
SHEILA  C.  CRUMB.  111-6»-«a0 
JEPPRET  R.  CinP^.  tf6-4B-aM4 

DAVID  H.  cuLP.  m-w-Tin 

JOHN  M.  CTRUUK.  t»-U-TWt 
CHRISTINA  L.  DADDONA.  (M7-«0-a7S6 
CHARLES  J.  DALOOURT.  JR.  43a-2S-4DU 
THOMAS  R.  DAVIBB,  XU-M-«OB 
MONICA  T.  DAVIS.  7St-Ct-tm 
RICHARD  DELOADO.  JR.  SK-U-47M 
RICKT  D.  DBNTCm.  «»-«-IOM 
MICHAEL  T.  DIBENEDETTO.  Wt-ZI-MH 
RANDT  J.  DICK.  66S-»-f710 
BOBBY  E.  DOOD.  tO-tl-tat 
MARX  J.  DOLE.  Sl-.44-l«B 
LEWIS  N.  DOYLE.  M0-0(-i6a6 
ANY  O.  DRXTFC88.  S«»4M-S1W 
PATRICK  B  DUNDON.  iai-W-7a3i 
BRAD  X  BCKLEY.  1K-M-W14 

STEPHEN  A.  Kjx.  aot-T»-aa«7 

JULIE  A.  BSPBR.  aOl-W-KU 
FREDERICK  J.  PAIR.  UP  W  «WJ 
LAURIE  A.  PAZEKAS.  «H-U-«3H 
MARSHA  K.  PXARWO.  W«  M  JSW 
ANDREW  B.  PEICX.  UC-eO-IUi 
JOSE  A.  PIOUBK>ASEART.  SM-B-MR 
FRANK  A.  FINLET.  U.  3H-m-SSIt 
ROBBIT  A.  FISHER.  tn-n-63SI 
JAMBB  R.  FLAND^IS.  8M-l»-im 
MATTHEW  R.  FLOM.  808  «a  WW 
RUSSELL  A.  FLDOEL.  0W-8i-1271 
WILLIAM  J.  FORTNER.  »l-Tt-«608 
PETER  X  FRANZ.  JR.  (Ba-a»-MU 
EARL  D.  FRENCH.  H.  006-64-lMT 
MICHAEL  P.  FRIEND.  Sl>-63-W» 
DAVID  J.  FUGAZSOTTO.  JR.  41»-M-aFn) 
CKROLIHA  OARCIA.  4O-«T-«01S 

TAMMT  c.  OABCU.  im-»-oaa 

ROLAND  T.  OAREY.  S»-M-aOM 
RODNEY  X  OARFIKLS.  aT-«*-«a» 
PHnjP  R.  OARTH.  Wt-Ot-OSB 
DAMIAN  M.  OAUTIER.  SM46-(m» 
WnXIAM  X  OEESEY.  e6fr4»-M* 
DANIXLLA  L  OELINAS.  01S-M-T390 
MICHAEL  H.  OEPPERT.  Ul-tMnOTI 
BENJAMIN  X  OE88FORD.  Se-B-iSM 
RICHARD  X  OIBBENS.  JR.  4M-S-<741 
EDWW  T.  OIBBS.  l»-tt-0«H 
ROLANDO  A.  OILL.  4U-U-ZTM 
DONALD  J.  OnXICH.  Vt-O-VSI 
WALTER  H.  WLUOAN,  UMt-eU 
JXFFREY  X  OOLSBI.  mi-»-1<H 
CHARLES  X  ORANOER.  4S*-»-6ire 
JANICE  M.  GRAVXLT.  4R-U-07M 
BRIAN  X  ORAT.  «ff-«*-UM 
THOMAS  X  ORXER.  W-U-MOl 
ERIC  J.  ORUBB8.  «0-l»«n 
DAVID  M.  OUARRIKLLO.  390-27-0(1 
GIFPORD  C.  HAPDOCX  an-TD-e214 
JOON  W.  RAEFNXR.  m^M-11* 
SCOTT  A.  BAMANN.  UK-M-OUS 
JEPFBET  A.  HANNON.  MMt-SMO 
COLE  A.  RANSOM.  U7-M-tU6 
KIRX  A.  BARRINOTON.  fTKOO-WK 
WENDY  L.  HART.  aat-4»-«»I 
GKWGB  M.  HARTFORD.  0M-M-6WI 

DAvm  w.  HABBiBAiiO.  m-M-au 

ARNOLD  T.  HBNCX  MT-lt-lMI 

BEAN  M.  HEBaOM. : 

SCOTT  A.  HINBS.  > 

KBfNRHT.  1 

MARX  P.  BOIXAND.  M»-«-IUi 

RKHARO  J.  HUBNSTEIN.  tSI-O-igar 

VINTDUa  BOWABD,  »t  W  — » 

WILLIAM  O.  HOWARD.  lW-6«-ai7» 

I^NNM  G.  HOWIX  m  IT  WW 

LAURA  B.  BOWLETT. : 

SEAN  C.  HOTT.  S1-K-M7S 
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ORBOOitY  R.  HUDSON,  «7-ll-Mta 
GWENDOLYN  M.  HUDSON.  iJt-M-1tm 
FREDERICK  W.  HUMPHRIES.  )B-14-fni 
KELLY  W.  rVANOFF.  aO*-«-11M 
RBOLRO  G.  JAO.  Mt-n-OMl 

BALUE  c.  JXANX  tmsi-tmi 

DIANA  M.  JBfSEN.  W»4»-13e6 
ANDREW  T.  JOHNSON.  «S-«)-M4& 
TCmiE  D.  JCmXS.  «»-W-12K 
JAMBB  J.  J08WICK.  Sn-«-fMT 
SHAWN  P.  KANX  m-«-«U5 
ANN  M.  KEEL.  ilVO^«n 
KELLY  A.  KEENAN.  (BO-aO-On 
JASON  X  KELLEY.  WS-M-MM 
KATHLEBI  F.  KKNNEY.  0n-<i-731t 
8C0TTMARY  A.  KERSER,  Wt-tO-tSU 
RAYMOND  K.  KBSSLER.  SU-T4-X7U 
STUART  A.  KIDDER.  m-ll-MM 
OREOORY  L.  KIMM.  2M-««-3I7S 
DAVID  R.  KING.  «B-ai-]M» 
ROBStT  L.  KIBXLAND.  aMM-nu 
RODNEY  U  KOXLLBl.  a»-TO-3S3» 
KYLE  L.  K08TELBCKY.  MS-O-ISIS 
DAVID  X  KRUB4.  S»-«-T9M 
LAURA  A.  KUPPICB.  Vt-Tt-Ottl 
LEIGH  A.  KYLX  I17-M-««6 
SAMUEL  D.  LARXIN.  ]aO-17-«Tl 
DANIEL  W.  LATVALA.  S17-«t-«TgO 
KELLY  T.  LEONARD.  «t-7».MM 
TIMOTHY  L.  LESTER.  29»-2S-Un 
PAUL  O.  LEWIS.  291-25'ttM 
ERIC  M.  LAYDE.  S3R-M-a201 
JONATHAN  P.  LIBA.  Ot»-7t-7Mi 
BRIAN  X  UNVILL.  an-M-tWS 
MICHAKL  O.  LmXLMAN.  170-««-6a2S 
MELISSA  K.  LOONET.  SB-IS-MM 
ROBERT  P.  LOUIX  211-aO-012S 
STEVEN  E.  LUDWIG.  21»-at-l2M 
CHRIS  L.  LUKASXVICH.  Mt-eC^tSM 
CHRISTINE  M.  LTLE.  21S-14-27M 
DION  LYONS.  Oe-73-«m 
MONICA  r.  LYONS.  43»-4»-17a0 
THADDEU8  X  MACKRELL.  U&-M-OSOS 
PHILIP  L.  MAHLA.  307-64-3(07 
LEO  J.  MAHONET,  fV.  SlS-7«-3aB 
08VALD0  MALAVmORELL.  Wl-lS-OWS 
SANDRA  X  MALLOW.  SI1-13-VIU 
RIEKA  MARTIN.  3a»-41-MH 

FRED  P.  MARTY.  2s-aa-a(it 

MICHAEL  8.  MATT.  a31-U-«BM 
WILLIAM  O.  MCDONODOH.  m.  9e»-(»-Ua 
THOMAS  M.  MCXINLXY.  aeM(-«n2 
ROBOIT  L.  MCMICHAEL.  JR.  411-ll-(SaS 
PHILIP  P.  MELTON.  356-0t-3M 
RBOINA  M.  MEREDITH.  4aO-66-06S( 
KEITH  J.  MESSXR.  ««-01-TIM 
RONALD  D.  MILAM.  40-0-1517 
ANTHONY  M.  MILLBl.  4aS-61-TlM 
KRISTIN  J.  MnjJR  04>4*-314> 
CHARLES  D.  MILLS.  Mt-U-mm 
JOHN  P.  MTTCHELL.  0a7-6»-aa94 
MICHELLE  D.  MITCHELL.  XU-M-3014 
LAURA  L.  MOBtOELI.  Sa(-H-I733 
ANDREW  8.  MOHLER.  3Tl-7S-lTn 
NEIL  M.  MONAGHAN.  9(>-U-O«0( 
TIMOTHY  J.  MOORX  4a(-«4-7a» 
THERESA  X  MORAN.  a»-T(-Ma( 
STEVEN  D.  MORGAN.  Sl»-«-030( 
STEPHD<  C.  MOSS.  D.  4n-t4-ua» 
MATTHEW  G.  MUNST^  9S»-a»-IR7 
ELIZABETH  A.  MURRAY.  5(i  ((  (6W 
KEVIN  M.  NASH.  K»-«(-Un 
SUSAN  X  NELSON.  Ml-«*-X14( 
DAVID  NGUYEN.  a((  64  WOO 

OVA  OBAiR.  m.  iot-tc-rm 

TRACY  U  CWEARN.  lM-4(-013a 
KRIESTtN  L.  OLZACX.  516  00  0044 
TBCniAS  S.  OREILLY.  037  W  6660 
DAWN  X  ORR.  S4-64-7MS 
JOHN  M.  ORSINGHER.  I 
MARY  J.  PA8TULA.  S 
BRANDON  K.  PATTERSON.  iM-10-133( 
KBINETH  A.  PATTERSON.  641-74-6664 
DIANE  L.  PAULSON.  641-6(-3H( 
WENDY  D.  PEIiC.  a4l>-U-aK 
MARIA  I>  PENAL08A.  330  6(  (111 
WILLIAM  B.  FINLAND.  39(-46-7<3( 
JOHN  X  PENNY.  6U-6(-64n 
DANA  P.  PERKINS.  «*4-0»-Ma( 
ROBBIT  M.  PEmS.  K4-T1-4446 
BARBARA  PETERSON.  4gS-a»-l«73 
JOBS  T.  PETTY.  JK  30-01-37(3 
WENDI  L.  PILLARS.  404-U-i60( 
LAURIE  A.  FOLUNCL  004  80  4640 

SCOTT  c.  poRTm.  nt-tt-tm 

CHARLES  A.  PCATBB.  80(-0(-0171 
DEMETRIUS  X  PRICX  367-47-0010 
RAQUEL  M.  PDCXXTT.  617-(0-ST14 
KEVIN  8.  PYATT.  6l0-O-M(( 
RONALD  RAOIN.  446-47-((01 
LESLIE  A.  RANDOLPH.  4(D-a»-T7ao 
ROB^T  L.  RASMUSSm.  JR.  870-04-2M 
FIBMIN  H.  RAY.  M1-64-6U0 
ROMBO  RBCCBU.  S0»4»4m4 
STANLEY  I^  RXDEN.  8aM(-6n7 
CATHERINE  REB}.  43»-17-a(0> 
SCOTT  G.  RENFRO.  6«6-(l-(3W 
MICHAEL  C.  RICHARDSON.  033  66  ((M 
JEFFREY  A.  RIE>B^  363-76-7740 
CH^YL  L.  ROBINSON.  31&-7(-36U 
KURT  W.  ROBINSON.  44(-47-U(( 

BBnro  q.  rodriouez.  ^ 


CHERYL  A.  ROKX  616-66-47(6 
RANDY  S.  ROSS.  3M-U-33(3 
EUZABETH  U  ROTH.  8a»-7»4(n 
THOMAS  O.  ROWBLL.  JR.  M6-«a-00(7 

irm  ihm  M  nnnnn  t   nil  oo  iimi 

BEAU  X  RTMBW.  mm-tU* 
RBCTOR  M.  SALAZAR.  4(l-«-«in 
JOSEPH  J.  SALZSnO)^  W4  (4  (C 
MICHAB. P.  8ASSAN0.  All  m  W 
STEPHBI  J.  BAUER.  0n-(»-14W 
BENJAMIN  M.  BAWTER.  47Va(-7SU 
ROBBT  L.  SCBILLBU  3a»-7»«n 
LAURA  L.  SCRNEnWR,  3(3-7*-gna 
JOHN  A.  SCHRDfSHBl.  430-04-ff>4( 
JXFFREY  W.  SCHULIG^  330-»i-Ua6 
PAUL  D.  SCHUMACH^  3(6-61-1171 
WILLIAM  C.  SBABS,  Wt-U-Ua 
SBONNEIL  W.  SEVB»S.  8(6  «4  0403 
RONALD  O.  SHABBY.  M-TS-Om 
DAVID  J.  8RA8TEEN.  4(l-a6-7X7( 
CAROLYN  M.  SHBIU.  147-(6-(104 
TBtBBA  M.  SBOBN.  616-04-2UT 
TODD  A.  SHOWALTEX  a6-Ot-401( 
ARTHUR  A.  SIMON,  m.  461-47-6100 
NANDKUMAR  X  SINGH.  114-I0-«74T 
SAMUEL  X  SKINNBl.  i 
MICHAEL  8.  SLUSKL  I 
DAVID  X  SMITH.  I 
JOHN  V.  SMITH.  ( 
MARX  A.  SMTTB.  866-73-1000 
MARSHALL  H.  SMITH.  4Ba-41-4(W 
PATRICIA  A.  80LIMENX  110-70-1(93 
JAYMES  H.  BORBEL.  475-T4-6(W 
NESTOR  SOTO.  106-B-S46 
RACHEL  A.  SPAYD.  Ogl-»-iOH 
STEPRBi  P.  SPELLMAN.  mt-M-OK 
VANCE  X  SPBIRY.  8M-1V74W 
KEVIN  X  STEVENSON.  4a(-74-7l74 
DAVID  F.  STEWART.  (K-IT-llW 
BRIAN  J.  STOKX8.  1(6-63-3*10 
RAYMOND  X  STRUNX  334-64-3(71 
LANCE  L.  SUMN^  8M-U-74M 
RICHARD  F.  SUTTXX  37S-76-3174 
MICHAEL  J.  TALLEY.  8(1-61  »WI 
GARYS.  TATRO.  (U-64-8044 
KATHERINE  X  TAYLOX  Sa-«T-<664 
MATTHEW  T.  TB>BBOO.  SSl-04-17« 
THOMAS  A.  TBfBZA.  064-66-taO 
ANGELA  D.  THIBAULT.  616  04  6400 
MARGARET  J.  TOILLION.  4(4-10-3111 
ANTBOHT  J.  TOBTORA.  U6-71-44(l 
LISA  A.  TOVEN.  Ul-aS-7Ml 
CAROL  M.  TSCHIDA.  116-61-MW 
MICRALLE  U  TDCXER.  WHO-mt 
RONAU>  U  TUCKER.  4H-76-3166 
JASOM  J.  TURNBl.  3(l-(3-«30 
MICHAEL  J.  VANDRIXL.  474-71-0006 
VERONICA  A.  VILLAFRANCA.  140-W-7146 
MICHXLX  A.  VRABLX  ]0»-64-aU6 
RICHARD  A.  WAOEN.  T  (1  Ml 
PA1VICM  J.  WAKEHAM.  41»4M-6eK 
OBBOORY  M.  WALXBl.  4fT-M-»10 
ROMALC  D.  WALXBt.  3(T-31-«B) 
TINA  L.  WATSON,  60-06-1111 
RICHARD  M.  WEBB.  40-46-270 
CATHBBOIE  D.  WHTTAKIR.  311-01-1OI 
WALTBt  D.  WIEBX  OU-M-(M 
D^UICK  D.  WILLARD.  3W  O  7>W 
ANTWAN  C.  WILLIAMS. 
MICHAEL  T.  WILUAMX  ] 
TVXTTE  L.  WILUX  3 
RAMONA  M.  WILSON. 
JILL  A  WUBBENBOBST.  30-76-3W* 
KEVIN  J.  TATAR.  S16-16-410 
EDWARD  F.  ZALOM8KI.  066-46-4411 
ANTBOMT  X  ZBIUTO.  M6-06-6a64 

INTHE  ARMY 

THK  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  CADETS.  GRADUATING  CLASS 
OF  Un.  UNITED  8TATBB  MILITART  ACADBTY.  tOB  AP- 
PODrrMB«T  IN  THE  RBOULAR  ARMT  OF  THE  UNmD 
STATBS.  Di  THE  GRADE  OF  SBOOND  LIEUTENANT.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLB  M.  VSTTB)  STATES  OODX 
SECTIONS  am.  50.  80  AND  401: 

ANTHONY  P.  AARON.  304  (4  W6» 
JOHN  C.  ABBICBOMBIX  O.  50  64  BM 
DARROi  A.  ADAMS.  64»4(-lTU 
MARTIN  P  ADAMS.  Ill  O  8111 
JOSE  L.  AOUILAX  4S7-ST-M1T 
BLACE  C.  ALBEBT. : 
MICHAEL  V.  ALDINO^  i 
OVmtO  ALFARO.  MT-O-aOI 
DAVID  W.  ALLEY.  337-3MaO 
MARX  A.  AMUNDSON.  801-76-310 
ORBOOXY  K.  AND^MON.  573-76-460 
JEFFREY  G.  ANDERSON.  3S(-I7-U41 
THOMAS  C.  AND^WON.  3*4-17-6641 
WILLIAM  J.  ANEBX  M60-(rm 
JOHN  F.  ANDREWS.  JX  171-60-710 
JOHN  X  ANDBXWX  t(}-a«-790 
mCHARD  X  AMOLX  60  O  1411 
RORY  A.  ANOLIH.  M^O-OO 
SHAWN  D.  ABCB.  1  O  OO 
MARK  A.  ARMOTT.  1  H  8(0 
MIXAXL  X  ABH.  I(»-M-610 
KIMBXRLY  J.  ASRTOM.  80-0-00 
LANCE  A.  ASHWOdTH.  Sn-«(-014 
DANA  A.  AUBIL.  0(  HOO 
PRANK  D.  AOOUSTON.  476-M-Oll 
JAMES  X  AUVIL.  90-0-6157 
DONALD  X  AVEN.  40-73-0610 


7732 


OBOMGW  a  BAILCr.  JK.  M»«-«n4 


aaTAir  j.  bauhno.  4»-M-im 

I R  BAUB.  M-IVMH 


VmCBMT  L.  BAUU  SM-»-Mn 
KBVn  P.  BAMXB.  MMMMl 


VDKWT  J.  BARMRAar.  l»44-19n 
.J.BAMMX.MMMM4 

ro.aARct 

l(AXni(J.BABK.4 


■nFFBCT  S.  BABSON.  MT-lft-UB 
rLAVX)  BAatnAia  tH-M-MR 
JOMAIHAN  BAOMAM.  M»-M-MM 
DAVm  B.  BAXTBL  l«-«-tm 

nwnrKT  b.  baxtbl  uvii-aan 

BDWABO  W.  BATOCTH.  M»  II  11 

JAMBSM.! 

DOOBLABB.] 

JOBPBP.  BBATTT.  JB.  Ill  H  — 

nmrBi  i.  bbaosbaii.  u$-it-«n 

■HAMMQM  O.  BBIBX,  «»«-MM 

MABK  P.  BB1  u.  tm-tt-mi 

FAPLB.  BBBALKA.  «I»<*-1M 
mAMD.°BBXi.l 


AimnMT  L.  BBMIRS.  I 

BOMBrrj.  I 

ALAN  T.  lawaABD.  JB.  (Ot-M-»M 


OBUfrBBT  S.  BIMMBI.: 
laOMAB  K  BLAKB.  MI-»«U 
BOMMIB  U  BLANCHABD.  Mi-M-SUe 


MTHAM.T.  BOOOVICB.  M-a»«« 
•BAWMM.  BOUUS>.  Mi  M  WW 
BOWAU)  «■  ■OmrAMl'.  Mi  M  W 
WABO  P.  BOND.  MM>-T«i 

DA^ro  w.  BoomjM-ti-uai 

JAMBS  C.  BOOBqOB.  W»  ■  Mil 


•RVBN  U  BOWMAH.  in-W4n« 
TBOMAB  u  aCMnCAM.  •»«-«n4 
r  p.  BOTLB.  IW4i-ll« 
BT  J.  HLAST.  WW 
JOMAIHAN  p.  IKAOA.  tW^MM 


VRO  BBAMCATBLLA.  Ui-T4-aUl 
■USLBT  a.  ■MMOBUOKar.  MH»-9m 
JAMBBCaBAU.: 


I M.  CAPUCS.  MMt-nN 
nUIIKT.CAPOMB.1 


UMI 


;RE: 


CONGFESSIONAL  RECOREX— SENATE 


RONNIE   e.  CABOWBLL.  a  4 
RDOIT  I    CARLIUB.  n.  m-M-tUO 
DANIEL .  '.  CARLO.  On-«-«TO 
MICHAEI   a.  CARR,  aU-Oi-UTS 
ROBBRT  I.  CARROLL.  S4S-T1-T0S7 
JC»N  L.    'JMrBL,  3M-M  I66C 
CA8INO 1  .  CABEr.  gBMH-lSM 
MICHAEI   8.  CASHMAN.  OM-V40M 
CALVIN  I  :.  CASS.  M6-gS-T«I« 
CHRI8TI  I  L.  CA8BIDY,  ttt-tA-lmt 

WATSON  a.  CAUDILL,  m.  ia»-«-as» 

OAVm  P  CHAMB^tS.  IM-IS-UHS 
CHRIBTl  I  D.  CHAPMAN.  ai-7»-«N 
KENNET  I  D.  CHASE.  SB-U-Vm 
CHRIBTL  I  J.  CHILDS.  OOS-aS-aUT 
•Ka>  H.  C  DLDe.  4U-I1-4M0 
MICHAE4  J.  rmrm.wm  ow-6»4«S 

JESUS  c.caaita,  am-m-Tm 

BROOKS  H.  CHKEl'lEH.  Ota-O-aSM 
BDlNHAftO  E.  CHRI8TIANSON.  aH-M-MM 
THOMABW.  CIPOLLA.  ««-«8-«r73 
TRACI  R.:CIBEK.  970-1 1-06U 

CURT  J.  (izEK.  aw-M-am 

BRIAN  BJ  CLARE,  Ut-M-Tm 
DANIEL  i.  CLARK.  Mi  W  6846 
JAN  L.  ClARX.  U»-T1-UI> 
JOSEPH  P.  CLARK.  tCft-M-mm 
CHRISTOr  J.  CLAYTOR.  a7»4«-00tl 
SCOTT  A<  CLEMEN80N.  4»-tO-0M) 
ANDREW.P.  CLEMENTS.  1M-«IM1(0 
DONALD  fe.  CLEMONS.  JR.  46a-a»-«l» 
DANIEL  \  7.  CLEVENOER,  aa-a»-aM6 
ALEZANI  >R  S.  CLUO.  tM-11-0641 
LAUREL  r.  OOBBBIS.  WB-Tl-eHl 

RicHARi  B.  COLCLOUOB.  m.  m-»-i»m 

CHMSTO  >  COLLINS,  0U-«4-Xiaa 

RICHARI  M.  COLLINS.  i»-a(-ataa 

BRIAN  J.  DONJELKO.  U»-«*->m 
KATHLEI  M  M.  OONMT,  Bl-at-tSa 

RONALD  i.  coNWELL.  at  w  em 

DREDXl   COOaAM.iM-lS-U64 
JOHN  W.   XXMAN,  1M-1*-M(B 
JOHN  R.  I  OOK.  6is-a»-n7a 
PATRICK  M.  oooLET,  8a-a»-ian 

ELLIS  O.  XOPER.  m.  ia>-ai-7«M 

TODD  c.  I  ooPER.  tat-m-va 

MATTHB  I  D.  OOOSB.  im-ea-«H6 
WILLIAM  L.  OOPENBAVBR.  510-7(^8618 

DAMWN  I.  CORDOVA,  ao-ao-ono 

ROO^Q   OORIMAT,  aU-8»-M« 
DANIEL  1  .  OORREA,  4a6-2T-«m 
CHARLn  O.  COeTANZA.  aiS-T0-9BU 
VCttJNETtE  T.  COUCH.  M»-04-«U8 
PHILLIP  L.  OOUOHRAN.  44»-a7-«800 
DENNIS  O.  OOWHER.  ia*-M-«17» 
SHAWN  W.  COWLET,  Ml-Ot-UO 
BRENT  A.  CRABTREE.  «B-a7-IM7 
ROBERT  t>.  CRAODOCX.  JR.  27»-T8-aB01 
HOLLY  A.  CRAID,  VO-tHOU 
DOUOLAS  C.  CRAM^  aaO-Tl-TtU 
ERIKA  I.  CRAMER.  ««(-7S-aa88 
MABK  T.I 

.  CRAWPCAD.  )8*-41-7«H 
.  CRENSHAW,  41»-13-0)a6 

.  CRISCILLO,  017-70-0881 
IIST,  08»-«8-l7a8 
.  CROWE.  Ml-M-4a7« 
OWLEY.  ll»«-7iM 
.  CCDZILO.  JR.  IW-«4-UaO 
\  CUELLAR.  461-81-«a88 
1-1436 

.  cuMMDKM.  aa»-ao-979o 

OAIL  A.  gURLEY,  MB  61  6iM 

DAVID  N.DADicH.  iia-66-iaaa 

WARREN  v.  DANIEL.  M6-U-a744 
OIKALOBf  R.  DANIELS.  M4-tl-aaA 
NCKUNB  < .  DABCT.  l*^M-mm 
ORBOORI    B.  DAVIDSON.  Sa*-«T-7U> 
RCSSEU  A.  DAVIDSOIf.  a61-6«-4eOI 
WILLIAM  T.  DAVIDSON.  W-aT-aOM 
RALPH  Wl  DEATRXBAOE.  aU-l»«ai 
BRIAN  C.  DEBOOA.  m-48-64a6 
ANTHONT  R.  DKBOOM.  tn^O-VU 
SHARON  t.  DBCRANB.  386-64-8666 
LUCIE  M.SEOX,  8a»«-a48a 
JASON  A^DBJARNETT.  307-64-0666 
ERIC  J.  DttJONO.  Ml  88  6886 
ANTHON1    J.  DETOTO.  180-74-6608 
CHRBTQ  >  M.  DICICOO.  0ai-60-6K6 
BRYAN  R  DIEMER,  661-7^-7364 
JOHN  P.  1  lOIAMBATTIBTA,  041-60-4687 
ROBBtT  P.  DILL.  SU-7S-7ia7 
JASON  T.SILLIiAN,  1 
JEFFREY  J.  DILDLLO. 
JOHN  A.  OINOI 
DAVID  P.  DOANE.  M>-6*-iaM 
REBECCA  8.  DOBBIN,  MS-a»-4B13 
DARRELB  D.  DCX»B.  OI»-7»-a8at 
BRAOLK1   H.  DOnxU  a»48-7a86 
DANA  J.  1  OOORT.  a8^«4-aM7 
PATBICX  J.  DOMWanX.  JR.  fl4^»4«22 
ANDBBW  I.  DONIBC,  tm^lO-tim 
WILUAM  H.  DOMWCB.  a0»-64-7648 
ROBBBT I  r.  DOKTA.  aaS-l*-7l80 
BOB^  I  r.  DOmOM.  JB.  4»«-4(n 
TDiOTHI  J.  DBUOOLL.  M7-7^«I8 
JOHN  P.  1  ROHAN.  JK  04»-7«-80a* 
JOOM  P.  1  DOAN.  48MM108 

JO«^>a  1 1.  DUNCAN,  vt-m-nm 

VWCBB.  >UqUB.  a7V««86 
CRABLn  W.  DUBR.  644-0»-74«l 
ANDREW  p.  DUSZYMSKI.  a87-7«-660r 


.  DWY  R, 
.  DYK  IAN, 

DZl  BZYMSXI,  I 


.  ECONi  OiOU, 
EDILBLDTX.! 


r*  UKOWSKI. 


PiitMXR.1 
.PARJEY, 

PAR  rswoR-m. 

PARIlW<»TH. 
PM.  1  ARRXLL 
PARR  MOTON, 
>  PKIO  IT, 
.  PDIN  ELLY. 
.  FEROfSON. 
I  E.  FERfiUSON, 


FERl  lANDBZ. 
.PERIARI. 


.  PETi  ;o. 

.  PILBtRN. 
PILIK. 


FI8IIBURNE.3 
PI8IER,  fl8-U 
.  PIBHm, 

FrrSkERALD. 


.  FOWUCR.4 


PRAEIER.] 


aRBOORYN, 
DAVID  P. 
DIXON  D. 
JOSEPH P 
MICHAEL  R. 
JC«NO. 
JAMES  M 
BEVERLY  D. 
JOHNK. 
JANXLLE. 
DARRKLLK. 
JON  M.  ELXXN, 
DAVID  P. 
MICHAEL  W. 
CHRISTOPH. 
MARTINS. 
PAUL  A.  ENO, 
WILLIAM  L. 
ANTHONY  P. 
KENNETH  A. 
ROBDITC. 
CARL  T.  EVXRf'. 
EDWARD  8 
ANDRE  PALLClr, 
WILLIAM  X. 
JAMBS  A. 
JOtRYL. 
DANXM. 
CHRISTOPM 
TQra>D. 
JOHNSD 
8EANE. 
ERICW 
ROBYN 

JARL  a.  nxxp. 

SUSAN  J. 
MICHAEL 
JANX 
LAURA  J 
TROYE. 
DAVID  P. 
STEPHEN  M 
HOLLY  E. 
JOSEPH  N 
SEAN  A. 
BRIAN  P. 
MICHAEL  F 
BIATTHEW  8. 
PETER  0. 
LOUIS  P. 
JAMES  A. 
JONATHAN  M. 
JAMBS  W. 
HERBERT  X 
JEFFREY  W. 
CHARLES  B. 
NELSON  D 
OAVINA. 
JEFFREY  D. 
MARK  A. 
CHRISTOPM 
KENNETH  R.O 
ANTHONY  L. 
STUART  A. 
ORANTO. 
PFTER  W. 
SCOTT  C. 
0MU80D. 
SCOTT  R. 
BETH  A. 

JON  R.  OER0L$, 
EDWARD  W. 
TONI  E.  OLAZI , 
THOMAS  P. 
WINSTON  J. 
LAWRENCE  A. 
GRANT  B. 
ROBDtTH. 
AMYU 
FILOMENOPJ 
KENNETH  W. 
CHRI8T0PE 
RICHARD  H. 
ANDREW  C. 
KARL  A 
STEPHEN  J. 
BRIAN  M 
JONATHAN  K, 
PETER  C. 
RICHARD  A. 
JOHNH 
JANXTM. 
SHAUNJ. 
BBUAMINM 
JOHNV. 
JACKR. 
JOSEPHS. 
KEVIN  O. 
MABTINA. 
ROBBBT  A. 
PETXRJ.  HAB^, 
WILLIAM  C. 
ROBERT  M. 
PAUL  J. 
DANIEL  P. 
ANDREW  O. 
ROHALPB. 
TDaOTRY  J. 
BRIANS. 
SCOTT  W. 
BRADLEY  J 
BURKE  R. 


qtTVALL.4 

6U-0t-66n 

a88-a7-a4a6 

071-66-2878 
EASTMAN.  440-86-an 

'.  a80-7«-7486 

IttW ARCS.  448-64-7166 


EDWA  FIDS,  SM-68-66D0 
EIC  EBOPF.  166-61-6108 
E  XNBl.  4a»-7I-ll«a 
476-08-1616 
046-76-7104 
MO-76-788* 
^40BN.  667-66-68*7 
411-37-4366 
001-66-3186 
3a4-6»-a611 
ttVYRE.  «B-M-3m 
E  ^ANS,  3*1-31-6887 
EV.  LN8, 


ENILAMD. 
EI  WO), 


166-0-1801 
11M»4717 

144-64-6687 
0(1-80-3881 

n.  834-64-6786 
930-66-1316 
fARRBLL.  177-66-6706 
164-37-6S64 
08D-46-0106 
986-314141 
214-60-7316 
374-01-6436 
106-8a-U44 

8*1-41-2376 


3aMM704 
FfNTAK.  936-66-4715 
231-60-3606 
1S-64S7 
180-64-798* 

5ST-17-6074 
F^rZOERALD.  046-70-0903 
I  [TSPATRICK.  S71-l»-6a63 


.  PON  TANA.  386-60-6147 
FORI  DNATO, . 


JR.U3-60-7M6 
40»-27-6842 
POX.  286-01-7713 
238-01-6741 
FteELAND.  944-66-0010 
FfUDHCH.  464-36-6611 
968-76-6017 
517-0»^316 


P)  JDEN. 


.ORAinr, 


.  ORAIT, 


.  HAOOI  RTY, 


April  9,  1991 


306-76-6773 
253-47-7086 


.  FK  TZ,I 
FRO)  T.  8*>-6»0164 
O,  lBXL.  836-70-0664 
.  OAHl  AN.  176-00-6606 
C  ALY.  436-16-17(1 

LMBLE.  98»41-3SU 
OILRCIA.  aM-64-a44 
a*-(l-0716 
804-66-1566 
.077-60-1365 
371-76-6870 
,06»-06-(7*S 
841-13-4336 
■6-64-B64 
2*7-71-1386 
OltrENS.  466-36-7043 


aAtDNKR.3 
OAR  UOAN.  i 
.  OAU  3ET. 
.OENtLER. 
i.  OBO  UlE, 
.OERlm. 
.  OERM  U4.  S 


ODVER,] 


aiOVER.4 


19*-*4-67a* 
426-46-1448 
tNEWUCa.  a6-66-7!77 
OOLI  WMTTH.  137-76-87*4 
OO:  JjetfTTH.  486-86-114* 
OONZA  IjES.  SI*-66-366( 

I  tONEALEE.  014-64-8673 
a  3NZALEZ.  074-8*-na6 
a  XX>,  0(*-*(-7S17 
0<  RDON.  6a*-4*-4406 
OO  iSXE.  a**-64-3730 
OOaSl  TT,  5*0-00-6639 
OBABSKI.  041-74-6460 
4n-74-S7n 
#RAFF.  JR.  5»-ll-l(ll 
ltl-6»-6440 

:.  531-00-1117 
m-TMBai 


OIAHAM. 

ORAK  rnxE.  m-n 

ORB  ».  080-08-4U1 
ORXI  ME.  8(7-46-8116 

( IRXOOCR.  47I-M-1811 
ORmiN.  0»-44-a604 
.  0IU81IDLP. 

OCI  BNBDRR. 

.  onm  lY. 


i47-6»oaer) 

174-86-0706 
U*-7*-*4*T 
OUBXBf,  5864S-1482 
OU-  mUtBE.  486-3*0611 


HADPAD. 

HA  rPEY.  n.  377-6*46*7 


HAIALA. 

■  HA  I-'.. 
.RAX. 
HiLL.1' 
.  BAUaRAN. 


8(»«-«ni 

JR.  316-0*4701 


(u-ao-ooa 

08*4*-3868 
BlMACBBt.  «T7-0»44»I 


HALirTEAO, 


HAMILTON. 


April  9,  1991 

MKLTON  K.  HAMILTON.  3Z7-TS-K14 
BUK  B.  BAMILTON-OONXB.  1S-C4-M> 
PKABCX  W.  HAMMOND.  ST-W-IOTO 
TKS  CHAMP.  tM-a*-ITa 

jBnarBi  k.  hamxbb,  <n-o«-«n 

BRIAN  D.  HAHDN80N.  UMO-WB 
ORBOORT  C.  HABOKWIO.  tO-m-TJIt 
HDOH  H.  HABOIM.  S1S-«^4U5 
CHRI8TOP  O.  HARLAN.  llB-e«-M30 
JOSKPH  M.  HARRIS.  3l«-«-iO« 
LORBIZO  HARRIS.  4ie-l»-UM 
CHRI8T0P  8.  HART.  <M-Sa-U44 
CHRI8T0P  M.  HARTLEY.  aS-U-SOM 
THBQDORS  R.  HARVALA.  fn-tt-OMl 
OTKPHBt  M.  HAVXL.  «B-M-14M 
MATTHSW  C.  HAYSB.  ST7-7(-664& 

wnjjAM  P.  aacKBL.  m.  4ir«-oe3a 

DAVID  J.  HKJU  ««  M  WW 
JXrPRCT  A.  HELMS.  S10-T»411l 
80BAN  M.  HENNEBSET.  U»4i-Xni 
LEWIS  B.  RENRT.  II.  Wt-iT-lU* 
DALE  J.  HERR.  3n-«>-MlS 
SALOME  J.  HBRRBRA.  aa6-77-ni( 
SAUL  HERRBtA.  SW-n-WK 
JAMES  a.  HESLIN.  i7t-W-«ea 
TRACT  A.  HV1TKH8CHZIDT.  3I0-aa-»« 
JBIRT  S.  HINB8.  MT-61-«aM 
JON  D.  HIRBT.  Sr-U-HH 
JASOM  W.  B(H>ELL.  a»-21-0Wl 
DAVID  L.  BOOOE.  SaS-M-OKT 
KIM  M.  BODOE.  (M(-T4-9M8 
DANIEL  C.  HODNB.  066-64-7077 
DAVID  M.  HOONB.  066-64-(SM 
PRED  N.  BOBHNB.  96a-«»-3SSr 
MICHAEL  W.  HOLDER.  >ST-ai-«n» 
BUC  P.  HOLT.  1(H-M-14R 
SCOrlT  O.  HOOPER.  546-TT-71M 
MICHAEL  B.  HOOB.  U6-74-16e 
JOHN  M.  HOPPMANN.  a«-06-l361 
DAVID  J.  BORAM.  Sa6-M-Sa 
LEONARD  J.  HORAM.  U6-M-T0tl 
CARL  J.  BORN.  m.  M»41-6II« 
DONNA  L.  HORN.  OU-TO-MOI 
PAMELA  C.  BOBME.  OU-ae-Oll 
TDiOTHT  B.  HOBKINSON.  M6-8-M10 
MICHAEL  W.  HOUMOEL.  109-00-OTn) 
8O0TT  D.  HOWARTH.  0B7-6(M374 
KIR8TEN  A.  BOWE.  1S-M-4W6 
ROBERT  8.  HRIBAR.  W»-aB-71«7 
MARTHA  8.  HSU.  SaS-l»-T4M 
MATTHEW  J.  BtmBARD.  S71-0a-714l 
WILLIAM  M.  HUPP.  Ufr44-T643 
PHILIP  C.  HUGHES,  n.  14(-7*-ai44 
PHILIP  D.  BUKT.  »4-»4090 
KDUC  S.  HUNTER.  9M-aa-14ai 
JOHN  T.  RTATT.  S6»-tl-«0ai 
LEE  D.  HTDER.  SB-M-TSTt 
PATRICK  J.  HTNBB.  146-4»-7») 
R08BCT  P.  HTNK8.  On-8S-UW 
KAMI  M.  lANNACO.  141-7«-400e 
CATHERW  M.  KEr.  M»-«-J94( 
ANDREW  T.  njFP.  Ur-T4-«f7 
THOMAS  P.  INNIB.  tO^t-Wft 
THOMAS  L.  IRBT.  n.  4W-Tl-«»7 
J<»M  M.  ISAKBON.  40»-l»«a2 
DANIEL  J.  IZBO.  IW  W  W» 
STEPHBf  T.  JASPER.  JR.  404-1S-771S 
JBfNIPBt  L.  JENKINS.  644-76-TZ74 
JEPPRET  L.  JENNETTE.  JM  U  «WI 

CARLOS  A.  JENTiMANB.  oos-ee-saa 

DAVm  B.  JERNIOAN.  Mt-t6-«H7 
WILLIAM  O.  JETBR.  SlB-M-an 
CHRI8T0P  &  JOHNSON.  40»-a»-43n 
MELVIN  H.  JOBNSmt.  m.  490-07-700 
ROB  B.  JOHNSON.  «ri-0O-461O 
WILLIAM  B.  JOHNSON.  4U-17-6U0 
WILLIAM  R.  JOHNSON.  WS-61-M10 

ANTBcnrr  m.  jonbs.  a6-«4-94aa 

JASON  B.  JONES.  Wt-S-OMO 
JEPPRET  A.  JONES.  XTI-ti-UOt 
MARX  B.  J0ME8.  JB-IO-iao* 
TIMOTHT  M.  JOHXS.  OU-SO-Un 
RANDOLPH  P.  JUDD.  3W-iO-40M 
JAMBS  B.  KANE.  4TS-0»4M1 
REBECCA  A.  KANIS.  aO-70-MBT 
ADAM  C.  KAPOLKA.  Oil  M  OOW 
CLINT  B.  KARAMATH.  IS-W-MTO 
PATRICK  J.  KXAME.  g6*-0*-«n6 
THOMAS  C.  KXAME.  06O-7O-UM 
KEVIN  R.  KEARNS.  a4-IS-17B 
JAMES  P.  KXATINa.  146-T»-U» 
JOBN  M.  KEBMAN.  an-W-074S 
BEAM  XEBNAM.  (M^i-MW 
KEVDIT.  KEEPPBt,  UB-TO-IHS 
JENIPBl  L.  XELiXT.  OM-W-Om 
TROT  E.  KZLLXT.  «04-»-ITM 
ERIC  W.  KBIXT.  flB-n-SU 
TOMMY  P.  KEU.Y.  JR.  Mi-16-6660 
JASOM  B.  KBMMBDY.  lIS-OB-ltM 
PATRICK  U.  XXBM.  a6«-»«IW 
JEPPRET  D.  KE88LXR.  ae4-T4-*lST 
BRIAN  S.  KEWAK.  Ml  M  WU 
AARON  M.  KIBBBT.  «N-OB«M 
OLBNN  A.  KmBEWBl'IU,  MO-lt-Tn* 
EDWARD  K.  Km.  «n-M-64ST 

KBfMBTH  s.  Km.  n»-n-i»» 

TUB.  Km. 

CRRI8T0P' 

BRIO  P.  KINO.  WIM6IB 

KYLBT.  KINO.  40O-1T-0W1 

MARILYN  RS  KINO.  «W-U-«IM 

NADIA  L.  KINO.  IM  W  MM 
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ROBERT  A.  KINO.  nW  TiO  KITl 

JOHN  P.  KLAPIN.  m.  0a>-«»-il4T 

BRIAN  T.  KLETENSTEUBER.  m.  3Sl-«O-«0a6 

DOUOLAS  W.  XUMO.  a0-0O«ll7 

RANDALL  R.  KLIMOAMAN.  174-66-S&47 

DAVID  L.  KNBAINOER.  JR.  MO  06  0083 

LUKE  A.  KNITTIO.  4»41-1741 

SCOTT  A.  KOBIDA.  t»  M  0660 

LANCB  W.  KOHLBR.  1»4*-«701 

BRUCE  A.  KOeOSKI.  n.  4M-06-WH 

STEVEN  M.  KOZMA.  906-06-OeH 

RALPH  X.  KRALU  8»«4-00W 

OBOROE  P.  KRATZ.  m.  tU-tt-OBOO 

JOSEPH  L.  KRXMER.  lOO-OO-aOW 

MICHAEL  J.  KRIEO.  100-01-0793 

DBIBC  O.  KRDOBR.  600-70-2711 

MARK  D.  KRUMIN.  804  M  0011 

CHARLES  D.  KRUMWIEDE.  191-60-0077 

CLEMENS  B.  KRDSE.  9SS-03-4660 

JAMBB  C.  KU.  K1-43-T340 

PAULD.  KUaX.  in.  laO-M-TOM 

ANDREW  J.  KUDLAX.  m-OO-B&O 

DANIEL  R.  XUXTER.  47*-00-<10i 

KARL  R.  KURZ.  XlS-00-OaO 

SEAN  A.  KUSHNBt.  101-60-Sn 

WALTER  R.  KWON.  460-60-0412 

DAVID  P.  LAMBERT.  9Sl-3»-lSB 

LENNI8  8.  LAMMBtS.  M0-41-ITU 

CRAIO  K.  LARSON.  801-00-0660 

ERIC  J.  LARSON.  000-04-7004 

KELLY  D.  LADOHLIN.  Itl  W  OPT 

ANDREW  D  LAUMAN.  006-70-0400 

EARL  D.  LAW80N.  330-17-0463 

SHARON  J.  LEACH.  130-40-3793 

JAMES  R.  LEADY.  304-04-W13 

JEPFRY  LECH.  331-94-4139 

RENRY  HK  LEE.  647-03-0630 

JON  Y.  LEE.  900-00-4303 

LONO-CHA  LEE.  130-00-0800 

RICHARD  J8  LEE.  540-06-1611 

JOHN  W.  LEPPERS.  134-90-4100 

PAUL  E.  LENTINI.  086-04-0673 

HUOO  F.  LENTZK.  110  W  40W 

OTTO  P  LEONE.  100-63-7403 

JASON  T  LEROY.  3iO-3O-0046 

JEFFREY  H.  LEROY.  300-73-1100 

CASEY  J.  LESSARD.  570-33-4163 

DANA  LETARTK.  300-00-0113 

STEVEN  J.  LETZRINO.  377-70-6330 

TIMOTHY  E.  UCWICKl.  377-00-0793 

DEAN  E.  LEWIS.  13*-64-7332 

MATTHEW  R.  LEWIS.  60043-0109 

JEFFREY  A.  LIBBY.  006-00-7036 

TODD  A.  LIDDELL.  464-16-1010 

JOHN  L.  LIES.  87S-01-0140 

BERNARD  J.  UOHTPOOT.  540-01-0170 

ALEXANDE  J.  LIND.  310-83-6170 

VICTOR  C  LINDENMEYXR.  375-70-3361 

VINCENT  R-  LINDENMEYER.  376-70-1737 

JASON  L.  LINBEY.  170-40-3310 

CHARLES  I.  LIPGLEB.  043-eO-OOW 

LANCE  X  LIPPENOOTT.  115-00-1600 

MATTHEW  A.  LI80WSXI.  390-13-3331 

MICHAEL  X  USOWSKL  39»-13-30n 

NCntMAN  P.  LTTTERINI.  1(3-60-0070 

RICHARD  J.  LITTLE.  370«-oe70 

DON  M.  UVE8AY.  443-04-0003 

ANTONIO  P.  LOOAN,  380-00-0317 

MATTHEW  J.  LOUIS.  307-4 

WILLIAM  J.  LOVB.  OlO 

CHRISTOP  R.  LOVEJOY.  4 

ALAN  L0W80N.  170-60-UBO 

CLARA  J.  LCKER.  486-40-0076 

RIWALD  O.  LDKOW.  363-70-0001 

BRET  E.  LULOFP.  lt»-tt-»m 

CHRISTOP  B.  LYOA.  30040-0000 

MATTHEW  P.  LYNCH.  005-40-3034 

PATRICK  D.  LYNCH.  346-00-3761 

CHRISTOP  P.  MACKENZIE.  346-74-1007 

BRIAN  T.  MACKEY.  140-03-4400 

ORLANDO  MADRID.  S71-I5-1076 

CHRISTOP  M.  MA0NU8ON.  501-79-0030 

ROBDIT  C  MAINDELLE.  080-7(^106 

MARK  A.  MAIS.  406-61-0T7I 

MITCHELL  A.  MALONE.  310-73-7180 

STACY  L.  MANNINO.  131-04-1541 

ALEX8  O.  MARIN.  461-40-71W 

NICOLETT  A.  MARX.  330-00-1040 

JKPFREY  J.  MARONE.  070-70-4821 

JASON  E.  MARQUITH.  3SO-4O-100B 

OORBY  W.  MARSHALL.  800-00-4066 

JAMBB  A.  MARSHALL.  103-S-llOl 

WILLIAM  P.  MARSHALL.  4W  04  80M 

ROBERT  R.  MABTINOLLI.  IW  W  66W 

ALBBtT  I.  MATBORANO.  300-74-4047 

MARX  MATHBBON.  136-70-0744 

XDWARD  W.  MATHIA.  flS-B-30W 

DAVID  W.  MATHISXN.  600-4S-63K 

EDWARD  P.  MATTI80N.  001-03-3033 

NICK  B.  MAULDIN.  40MIMTT4 

PHILIP  L.  MATBBUtT.  330  36  WIO 

Tmomrr  l.  matburt.  104-04-70W 

MICHAEL  MATWXATHER.  40O-7O-3M1 
COUXBN  M.  MCCABE.  4m«-4705 
KEVIND.MCOOMAS.IW0Wt 
DOOOLAS  P.  MOOQBiaaC.  130-44-4873 
TOOD  C.  MOOOSKKT.  361-00-MOB 
BRADLXT  J.  MCILWEE.  W7-03-flSl 
MICHAB^  J.  MCINTEE.  JK  64O-46-06W 
DENNIS  J.  MC3CERMAN.  130-73-0600 
JAMES  C  MCKINNON.  371-64-3746 
ANDREW  H.  MCLAUGHLIN. 


STEPHEN  M.  MCMILUON.  ao-17-00« 
GLENN  M.  MCRILL.  3n-0O-O3*7 
THOMAS  A.  MCnOUB.  UO40-70T4 
BRTAN  L.  MCWILUAMS.  806-04-3616 
RICHARD  J.  MEEHAM.  130-60-4(H 
ROBERT  B.  MKLDRDM.  MO  W  4M4 
KEITH  T.  MELINSOM.  IW  80  Olll 
BRIAN  D.  MELTON.  404-41-6047 
MIGUEL  MBOXWA.  000-70-0213 
LUCIANO  MKRCADO.  Ul-OO-OOH 
JOHN  P.  METER.  3n-U-00W 
CHAR1.EB  D.  MICHABLSEN.  S«0-«3-30n 
PAUL  R.  MILES.  011-034711 
KAREN  L.  MILLAR.  833-00-10W 
ANI»XW  J.  MILLBl.  46O-7S-1307 
MATTHEW  M.  MILLER.  433-00-4777 
CHARLXHB  MILLS.  US-74-4a«7 
MICHAEL  J.  MINGEE.  330-31-1006 
ROB^rr  R.  MINNER.  271-00-1731 
KXNNXrB  J.  MOrrZ.  800-304333 
CHARLBB  S.  MITCHKLL.  640-43-(3W 
TODD  X.  MITC8XLL.  413-46-0017 
ORBOOKY  R.  MOOAVXRO.  00040-0014 
PRANCI8  C.  M0MX8TKRB.  134-444087 
JAMBS  W.  MOHTOOMXRT.  II.  006-70-7*43 
ERICT.  MOOBX.  3W40-t7ai 
KBmETH  C.  MOORX  044-00-3W1 
REGINAU)  L.  MOCRX  337-36-0354 
BTEPHBf  D.  ItOORX  JR.  8a5-l»-iaH 
DAVID  J.  MORGAN.  407-04-0000 
SOOTT  B.  MORGAN.  106-0O-60U 
DANIEL  J.  MORLEY.  30O-00-W1O 
DDINIS  L.  MORRI8.  JR.  166-60-1461 
HARRIS  L.  MOBRIB.  110-00-17M 
CRAIG  D.  MORROW.  010-04-4122 
DAVID  P.  MORROW.  130-0O-407I 
MATTHEW  D.  MORTON.  271-80-0087 
RONALD  J.  MOUW.  300-74-0040 
KBtNETR  J.  MROTmr.  JR.  366-74-06*0 
ADAM  W.  MULLER.  0017-74-7(32 
PATRICK  J.  MULLIN.  045-74-0047 
JEFFREY  B.  MULUN8.  231-33-6497 
MARX  B.  MYDLAND.  S3O-O4-1430 
CBESTBl  J.  NADOLSn.  600-23-1807 
VICTOR  M.  NAKANO.  930-04-6714 
RICHARD  R.  NAVARRO.  JR.  660-07-0007 
DAVID  O.  NKARY.  000-1O-30W 
PATRICK  U  NEUBCHWANOIK.  347-73-0777 
COREY  A.  NEW.  006-7O-10S7 
HUNG  V.  NGUYEN.  80O-44-U73 
RHETT  J.  NICHOL.  S70-T5-3416 
CURTIS  W.  NICHOLS.  006-6<-OBl 
EDWARD  D  NIETO.  100-0040W 
BRET  T.  NINOMIYA.  963-7S-071t 
ANTHONY  J.  NOTO,  077-00-1233 
GEORGE  M.  NOVAK.  JR.  393-40-4030 
JAMES  A.  NOWELL.  9C7-75-09W 
JAMBB  J  NUGENT.  237-04-3003 
PATRICK  C.  OBRIEN,  300-70-1006 
PATRICK  X  OBRIEN.  170-4I-47H 
WILLIAM  G.  OBRIDi.  0*7-63-4314 
MICHAEL  P.  ODAY.  47040-aOO 
THOMAS  J.  ODONNELL.  110-03-6133 
RICHARD  OLEJNICZAX.  S0O-71-O0W 
JDINIPXR  X  OUNGXR,  341  01  0001 
ERIC  R.  OLBD4.  4W  04  W41 
DARRBI  A.  OLSON.  100-03-0039 
MIC»XLLE  L.  OLSON.  904-00-6063 
JOHN  R.  ONXIL.  340-41-4443 
MICHAEL  J.  ONUPROW.  140-60-6336 
RICHARD  D.  ORMAN.  306-03-OlM 
MARX  X  ORWAT.  O30404ir 
CHRISTOP  X  OSTRANDBt.  30(-(l-0»H 
ROBERT  W.  OTTO.  176-404723 
ERIK  R.  OVERBY.  516-004037 
MICHAEL  W   PACX  301-03-0131 
MICHAEL  V   PALA2  ^   OIMO-TSTO 
JOHN  D.  PALCISKO.  3n-7(-0674 
MARC  8.  PANA.  WO  ■  4001) 
TOM  PAPPAS.  l$7-7(-OU6 
JOHANNES  M.  PARAAM.  160-0O-47W 
RAFAEL  A.  PAREJEB.  371-01-1444 
MICHAEL  E.  PABKER.  001-04-0003 
GUY  R  PARltETER.  606-41-UMO 
MICHAEL  J.  PARSONS.  331-00-0104 
THEODORE  M.  PARSONS.  800-00-1010 
ERNE8T  L.  PASTEUR.  JR.  37O40-3810 
MATTHEW  F.  PABVOOEL.  474-06-6(07 
STEVEN  J  PATDJ.S 
ERIC  A  PATTERSON.  1 
WILLIAM  P.  PATTERSON.  346-41-4349 
CHRISTOP  A.  PATTON.  570-11-6308 
CARIMCE  X  PEARSON.  330-33-7*44 
VU  L.  PEARSON.  SM  33  OOW 
DAVID  B  PEBC.  400-7S-13a 
ANDREW  8.  PELRAM.  414-41-0870 
TODD  A.  PENDLETON.  007-70-1270 
THEODORE  M.  PERMUTH.  473-74-n47 
MALCOLM  X.  PERRY.  i6041-OOM 
SEAN  A.  PETHtS.  IM-O-MM 
SHANE  M.  PETERS.  aO-(3-0*I7 
CRAIG  M.  PE1XRSON.  474-004308 
BRET  8.  PRKUS.  407-74-1(01 
JOHN  M.  PmtAOCA.  JK  U0-64-47g0 
HERBERT  B.  PETRY.  4n-«04600 
THOMAS  P.  PETTTT.  1IO-60-0179 
SOOTT  L.  PPEIFER.  401-00-3600 
CURTIS  X  PHELPS.  470-OO-30W 
CUMTON  U  PHILLIP8.  871  W  WW 
KEMDELL  J.  PHILLIPS.  4fl-0»43M 
WILLIAM  B.  PIBBCB.  475-04-31(6 
ORAVELLE  L.  PIERRX  JR.  300-00-4015 
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XDWARD  J.  PDITAR.  mt-K-Wa 
SAMTJKL  M.  PUmXR.  VI-M-tmi 

cbaiu.es  c.  pocsx.  43r-a-«s7 

JBtOMX  A.  POn.  10S-64-UB3 
AARON  R.  POOOK.  4H-a*-3733 
JOHN  C.  POMORT.  iai-«-3M7 
PAUL  W.  POOLE.  JR.  23*-»-1381 
DREW  C.  POPSON.  011-C3-3080 
ALEXANDE  R.  PORCELLI.  a7S-a*-TS3B 
yOLANDA  R.  PORTER.  KS-1&-4S71 
BRIAN  W.  POST.  UV6t-7<3> 
MARK  a  POTTER.  STl-n-MlO 
WILLIAM  M.  POTTER.  «1-S-Mn 
ROBERT  A.  POWALSEI.  ST^-JI-MW 
DKIRID  POWELL.  IM-TS-TOOB 
JOANNE  C.  PRAOER.  SaO-7S-10U 
THOMAS  L.  PRESOOTT.  3t4-S«-2110 
WILLIAM  T.  PRE8TENBBU3.  45»-<7-73X) 
JOSEPH  D.  PREUTH.  274-KM0I4 
TRENT  M.  PRICE.  545-17-JTM 
ERIC  K.  PRICHARD.  MS-K-MM 
SHAWN  T.  PRICKETT.  234-21-0087 
MICHAEL  A.  PRDiCI.  lU-4*-3;» 
PRB>ERIC  E.  PRINS.  M(M&-(MM 
LACRA  M.  FRITZ.  308-ll-rm 
ROBOtT  E.  PROCTOR.  421-7S-31» 
RONALD  E.  PRCTTT.  4Sa-a7-a4S 
BLAJCE  K.  PUCKETT.  214-eS-300S 
8ANJAY  V.  PURANDARE.  231-O-0001 
MICHAEL  M.  PURPURA.  236-B-UlS 
CRAJO  E.  QDADRATO.  36S-U-U3S 
NATALIE  QUARANTILLO.  07S-a»«19 
JOEL  R.  QUnm.  SB-27-»>45 
PATRICK  D.  QUINN.  Mt-H-WB 
BRIAN  E.  RAE.  Ut-4)t«« 
NATHANIE  W.  RAINEY.  ]3i-2S-63M 
ROBERT  A.  RAMIREZ.  aM-«-»ll 
DIBOO  I.  RAMOS.  9S»-lS-SffiS 

JOHN  P.  RANN.  n»-Trt-3ao 

ROT  M.  RAUOH.  l»t-»-lSn 
JAMtS  R.  RAY.  46&-61-O06 
DAVm  C.  REARDON.  170-St-0«B8 
OREOORT  S.  RECKER.  Z7S-74-f<33 
EDWARD  C.  REDDINOTON.  ]00-64-90>l 
KEVIN  R.  REED.  53^-77-8779 
BRYAN  W.  REESE.  SS3-TS-lf70 

JOHN  N.  REi.  oat-at-ora 

LAURIE  D.  REIDER.  Sn-B-tMI 
ANDREW  T.  RBOXIN.  4Sa-36-MM 
TERENCE  M.  RICE.  IM-m-fTZI 
JOHN  B.  RICHARDSON.  IV.  »2-0»-]941 
DAVTD  M.  RICHEY.  JR.  231-21-Mm 
PAUL  RRKOUSKI.  51J-2&-«6ae 
CRAia  T.  RIVET.  U>-«i-M70 
KATHLEBi  M.  lUVET.  5n-0B-74Tl 
WILLIAM  M.  ROBARE.  9«&-7>-i7U 
JOHN  M.  ROBB.  «B1  ■  »<C 
KURT  D.  ROBERTS.  SOO-M-Sfle 
RICHARD  A.  ROCKWEILER.  3M-64-M1T 
JAMSB  D.  ROCKWELL.  9Zl-l»-17e 
PRKDRICK  A.  RCXXIERS.  ]EO-74-3eBl 
J^»T  L.  RODODtS.  4aO-96-m( 
CARTER  L.  ROOEBS.  OtO-M-tTlT 
LUMEN  D.  BOIXr.  41»-tl-33B 
DAVID  E.  ROMANO.  OM-TD-tSB 

CRAio  R.  ROMANOwsKi.  at-a>-7au 

JAMES  R.  ROMANSKI.  JR.  IM-M-Un 
RICHARD  C.  ROONZY.  Ml-W-flM 
MARX  E.  ROSE.  aW-S-USO 
THOMAS  B.  ROSSMAN.  470-M-TU« 
RAYMOND  B.  BOWLES,  n.  a»-64-30M 
JAMBS  C.  ROTSE.  4M-71-7M0 
RONAU)  B.  ROKPPEL.  n.  91»-74-X170 
TOOD  W.  RUMBLES.  368  M  «» 
MICHAEL  D.  RUNEY.  OM-ai-USe 
EDWARD  P.  ROSS.  tO-ta-OU 
ANDREW  O.  RUSSELL.  OTi-m-Oat 
AMTBONT  R.  RUSSILLO.  JR.  U«-5»-n« 

RAMDT  o.  RnarniAN.  im-n-mn 

JOSEPH  A.  RYAN.  OH-aD-TlM 
RXSARO  J.  RYAM.  l»«-7am 
BKACR  N.  SACHSX.  I«-7«-Mt3 
P^WAMDO  SALAZAR.  «»-Sr-ia01 
MATTRXW  R.  SAMPSON.  47»«-51i0 
AirraOMT  C.  SANTORA.  »l-t*-aMS 

CLBixirr  y.  bawin.  m.  sas-ai-aua 

JKD  J.  SCHAXBTU  IM-IO-mi 
JOHN  C.  SCMARBCrr.  4M-1S-0176 

JAMXBw.  BCHnm^wnaw 

JAMB  O.  ■f"-T  Mt-a»«U 
XRIC  R.  SCRMACXXR.  lSt-«»-ORO 
MASK  K.  8CHMITT.  OM-W-MM 
TOOD  D.  SCHMTTT.  MO-lMm 
KNTARO  J.  SCBOBXR.  m.  »>-M-«]« 
ROBaXLL  J.  SCBOTT.  SU-M-Mt* 

CLorroM  w.  SCHRXCXHIBX.  gao-«i>-«8M 

BOBW  M.  SCHUCK.  M-W-7M 
MICHAB.  A.  BCBULTZ.  13»-«)-«TO 
SnjCX  BCHWARX.  90-«-fUft 
BBUIAXD  R.  S^BR.  «»«-a6a 
JOHM  8.  SBBBOaN.  41I-11-M6 

I  P.  saauNDo.  i« 


JBTFrncr  B.  aCTTix  ri  ■  — 
BOBBT  A.  BxnionR.  »■»-■« 
■canr  a.  bbymodr.  iv.  oat-M-j 

a0PITT.SBTMO0R.16l  W>l 
TBUU  L.  SBAMBOW.  6U-TM66n 
DAUTL  B.  ■BAMFOOL  M-»-M 
niAM  D.  aHABPB.  6t»46-UM 
MARK  D.  BHATTAM.  IM  M  66611 


DANIEL  li  SHEKLETON.  a3S-iO-»7» 
JEAN  A   SKiaUlARD.  S3S-a>-2Ul 

HYONwoa  SHIN.  isa-«8-rrae 

JAMES  M.  SHn'N.  01»-M-837e 
BRIAN  D  SHOEMAKER.  10e-SS-S681 
JEFFREYM.  SHOEMAKER.  «36-t»-<8» 
JASON  X.  BHRADBR.  S24-t&-U« 
DAVID  E.  BIBERT.  22S-«»-2T7S 
DEAN  L.  sIeVERS,  17»-M-3e03 
JOHN  V.  ^OLER.  29e-78-5aee 
MARK  L.  tlMMONS.  186-64-7242 
MICHAEL  B  SIMON.  5«&-0»-l(M 
JEFFREYS   SIMPSON,  463-63-71M 
DOUGLAS  A.  SIMS.  n.  061-<2-6114 
CHERYL  U  SIRNA.  385-80-139* 
JOHN  I.  SiATER.  448-88-4087 
HOWARD  M   SLEE.  JR.  581-^3-1403 
JOHN  F   SLOBODA.  2M-58-3M1 
CHRI8T0P  A.  SMITH.  4S»-3^«23 
DARREN  t.  SMITH.  408-37-3006 
DEBRA  L.  SMITH.  496-76-6834 
JOHN  S   SMITH.  161-56-086 
MICHAEL  L  SMITH.  438-4i-40a4 
TODD  W   a.MITH,  317-74-0130 
WADE  R.  SMITH.  0SO-66-3BS5 
PAUL  L   ^OLCHEX.  165-60-6838 
DEBORAHA   SOMERS.  325-76-3081 
BRIAN  J.  fONKA.  478-93-7807 
ROBERT  %.  SOTO.  458-33-1233 
DANIEL  Ft  SOUCEK.  156-48-2880 
KARA  L.  43ULES.  361-33-6079 
JOHN  C  aOUPENE.  483-93-8874 
EUZABE^  A   SOUTHARD.  006-74-2918 
STEPHANt  J   SOUTHARD,  585-57-1494 
KRIS  A   SFADAVECCHIA,  148-74-5082 
WILLIAM  A   SPEIER,  III,  349-64-5268 
WILLIAM  3   SPENCER,  576-01-4487 
ROBERT  a  SPIONE8I,  041-70-6063 
LEROY  K.  pPINKS,  260-17-0406 
JOHN  R   37 ARK.  304-8S-9485 
GARY  E  JTARZMANN,  352-50-2536 
ANDREW  t  STETTZ,  130-66-4442 
ALLEN  H,  BTEPHAN,  467-71-8617 
WILLIAM  t>  STEWART,  45»-SS-4nS 
WILLIAM  L  STONE.  415-23-7364 
ALAN  C   ^TREETER.  407-80-8888 
RICHARD  E  8TROINEY.  043-71-«Xn 
OBOROE  4  STR0I7MPO8.  563-69-1274 
MARK  P,  fTRUSS,  43S-S1-1344 
EDWARD  C,  SUDZINA.  376-98-5167 
MICHAEL  P  SULLIVAN.  361-96-6TS6 
CATHERIM  A   SUTTER.  «6-80-a611 
JAMES  P.^UTTON,  271-82-7080 
KIRK  L   SW ANSON,  484-80-3430 
STEVEN  M   SWIERKOWSKI,  a66-86-3a»t 
GABRIEL  B  SYLVIA,  JR.  481-8S-2S24 
DAVID  L  tALLEY.  231-96-2510 
TODD  A.  tAMBURINO.  3n-88-0ee7 
JOSEPH  J.  TANONA.  022-64-3437 
PETER  J  TATE,  JR.  151-86-3997 
OWEN  J  TlATSUTA,  S73-21-M»7 
JOSEPH  Pi  TAYLOR.  903-13-1740 
BRIAN  H.  TEBROCK.  519-«3-g786 
RONALD  a.  TEIXEIRA.  011-i*-Oll2 
EUSA  M  tHARPS.  383-74-9764 
TIMOTHY  A.  THATCHER.  303-74-6883 
TODD  V   TfclEL.  273-83-9737 
MATTHEW  M   THOMAS.  340-73-nn 
RODD  E  THROWER,  506-93-78» 
THANH  TEU,  180-80-5033 
ERIC  R.  T^MERMAN,  521-3B-66S7 
JOHN  J.  TjNER,  JR.  457-S7-6671 
ALVIN  Y  TIU.  353-86-0637 
JAMES  P.  TOBEY.  308-94-4667 
KEVIN  M  TOHILL.  900-64-8230 
DAVID  C  TOMA8I,  153-74-8711 
DAM  ION  O.  TOPPING,  423-17-6314 
VINCENT  H  TORZA.  047-56-1936 
KRISTOPB  A  TOWERS,  360-45-1019 
THOMAS  T  TRACZYK,  IV.  383-37-1860 
MICHAEL  J   TRIPP,  475-96-3133 
VERNON  J.  TRYON,  916-06-7301 
BRIAN  C.  TURNER,  336-86-30*0 
MARTIN  1.  TURSKY.  S76-6S-761* 
STEPHAN    J,  TUTTON.  3*0-73-00(7 
ANDREW    ;.  ULRICH.  318-60-8113 
DOUGLAS  M.  VALLEJO.  933-31-6446 
NATHAN  I  I.  VANDUZER.  069-M-9443 
WILLIAM  r  J  VANMULLEN,  00a-a»-7«a6 
DAVID  R  VELASQUEZ.  JR.  091-64-3713 
STEPHEN  F.  VEN80R,  9a»-27-7443 
MARK  A.  riNEY.  338-U-3n4 
CRAIG  T  VOSPER.  903-8^^013 
MARX  P.  t^ADE.  00»-9O-7**l 
KEVIN  E.  tVAINWRIOHT.  936-6-3773 
PATRICK  U  WALDEN.  4*4-63-6690 
DAVID  J  WALKEl.  3*4-6»-8a36 
JAMBS  A.  WALSH.  307-(a-t736 

KAREN  J.  WALSH,  m-m-m/i 

ROBERT  i.  WALTH0U8E.  34*-«*-6TSl 
PAUL  B  WALTON.  136-4»-7310 
BRADLEY  S.  WANEK.  3*7-S*-34fI 
CHARLES  B.  WARD.  9I7-4B-739* 
ROBERT  J.  WARDROP.  Of7-70-*t« 
DANIEL  1:  WARNER.  0a*-9a-36M 
MONIQUHY.  WASHINOTON.  496-66-713* 
JOHN  A.  WASKO.  16S-9S-17S3 
TOOD  R.  WASMUND.  3a«-6*-6r4 
CHRlBTOf  J   WATRUD.  491-76-6I34 
JEFFREY  C  WEBER.  19O-at-0*41 
MARTIN  J.  WEBER.  5ia-*6-a8U 
RAMDAU   S.  WEISNER.  176-96-63M 
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ROBERT  R.  WE]  CH.  333-39-3083 
CHRISTOP  D.  W  nXS.  127-66-8887 
MARK  D.  WELLS.  543-19-6664 
BERNTTA  E.  WljlNER,  179-90-7410 
MARK  R  WEST,  400-29-3173 
WALTER  L.  WHEATFALL,  313-76-3341 
DONALD  H,  WHrrE,  IH.  096-70-9636 
DOUGLAS  E.  W«ITE,  2**-7»-5117 
KEVIN  C,  WHITt,  218-8*-90ai 
MICHAEL  R.  WI&TE.  571-11-63*4 
CRAIO  A.  WHIT  BIDE.  143-74-8197 
KIMBERLY  L.  VI  HTTTINOTON,  38e-90-*S 
JASON  S.  WIEM  W.  483-33-6310 
OREOORY  8.  W1  UXIX..  073-70-30*0 
MARX  A.  WILDI  RMUTH.  3M-64-38r 
BRIAN  E.  WILK  3ISON.  157-46-0230 
DON  L,  WILLAH  SEN,  439-13-3*0* 
OUY  E.  WILLEB  RAND,  539-86-7170 
DAVID  H.  WILL  AM8.  403-13-8336 
JONATHAN  K,  V  ILLIAMS.  360-8(HS41 
KEVIN  D.  WILL  AM8.  383-74-4066 
SCOTT  T.  WILL  AM8.  476-06-9004 
CHRISTOP  R.  W  LUS.  409-06-3064 
DOUGLAS  E.  W1  LUS.  334-64-0*33 
DAVm  R.  WILLS.  139-86-8001 
EUGENE  W.  WILSON,  rv,  573-11-9817 
GEORGE  B.  WUeON.  410-49-9039 
DOUGLAS  W.  WINTON,  514-88-7538 
ANTHONY  M.  WtZNER,  566-19-7960 
JULIE  A.  WOOD,  419-98-60*9 
LISA  M.  WOODMAN.  301-6*-9453 
BRADLEY  K.  WOODS.  43*-0»-9ai 
TODD  L.  WOODSON.  223-19-2336 
JOSEPH  P.  WOifrMANN.  357-73-8380 
COURTNEY  A.  WRIGHT.  406-47-4373 
DERRICK  C,  WBIOHT.  49»-66-l«76 
KEILAND  L.  WEIGHT.  149-56-9603 
TERESA  A.  WY4Tr.  306-88-8759 
PETER  K.  YI,  0e»-44-7161 
SAMUEL  L.  YDB8T.  30*-e2-65«7 
RICHARD  B  YODER,  186-58-4081 
NAFTALI  E.  YOflAN.  061-64-3173 
SHAW  YOSHITiOn.  396-73-3615 
STEVEN  E,  YOar.  187-83-3790 
ROBERT  T.  YOW.  346-83-4781 
WILLIAM  F.  YSTUETA.  JR.  133-9«-4211 
TERRY  J.  YUN.B96-61-440* 
RICHARD  R.  ZaHeCK.  JR.  307-*4-273* 
SHANE  W.  ZEHSDER.  93»-19-1590 
DENNIS  D.  ZISqLER.  307-«6-4323 


FRANCE8C 
MATTHEW 
BRYNE  C.  Zl 
MICHAEL  J. 


BA.  3*6-64-9647 
MERMAN.  044-76-9781 
934-60-l«*4 

930-99-4966 


NO  NAMED  RESHIVE  OPPICBR'S  TRAIN- 
>  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR 
ARMY  OF  THEjUNITED  STATES.  IN  THE  ORADE  OF  8EC- 
ONDLIEUTEN«JT.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATS  CODE.  SECTIONS  931.  933.  AND  933: 


^EDICAL  SERVICES  CORPS 


WALTER  H.  CO) 
BENJAMIN 
DAVID  J, 
PATRICK  ST. 


CHRISTINE  K. 

THE  FOLLO' 
IN  THEREOF 
ACTIVE  DOTY 
10,  UNITED  ST, 


WARREN  T.  JOl 


Y.  094-46-3886 
319-80-3904 
.906-96-0390 
433-64-1904 


DICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 


NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMBNT 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  HI8 
RADE,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
CODE.  SECTIONS  931.  933.  AND  933: 


VETERINART  CORPS 


To  be  captain 


IN  THE  NAVY 


THE  FOLLOI^INO  NAMED  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVE OF  THg  US,  NAVY  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  LINE.  IN  THE  OOM- 
PETrnVE  CATEGORY  AS  INDICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  TtTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
9912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


CHARLES  LLEWELLYN 

ADAMS  , 

THOMAS  CHARLES  AHERN 
STEPHEN  SADUR  AICHELE 
LEE  ALEXANDER 
PHILLIP  KENNrra  ALLEN. 

JR 
ROBERT  GENE  ALLEY 
THOMAS  EDW>AD 

ANDERSON.  Al 
WILLIAM  REDOINO  BACON 
JOHN  COOPER  kAKER 
ARTHUR  DENMS  BARNETT 
LOUIS  CALVILLO  BARRAZA 
DOUOLAS  ALLEN  BATEMAN 
OBOROE  HARRIS  BECK 


ROBERT  LEE  BECKMANN. 

JR 
JOHN  BOWDITCH  BENNETT 
FREDXRICK  ROY  BEST 
JOHN  BBFLIN  BIROE.  JR 
DOUOLAS  S,  BISHOP 
ANDREW  EVXRLY  BISSBT 
THOMAS  ROBERT 

BLACKWOOD 
GLEN  ALAN 

BLANKXNBTEIN 
JOHN  WILUAM  BODNAR 
LARRY  JAMES  BOECK 
JAMES  ARTHtm  BOOERT 
GARY  WILLIAM  BOMKAMP 


'ICBfS  TRAIN- 
THXRBOULAR 
IRADE  OF  8EC- 
(8  OF  TITLX  10. 
JlDSaS: 


APPOINTMENT 
STATES.  IN  HIS 
IION8  OF  TITLE 
I.  AMD«8k 


8  OF  THE  R& 
NT  PROMOTION 
Z.  IN  THX  COM- 
BUANTTOPRO- 
X>DE.  SBCTKW 


IBECKMANN. 

TCH  BENNETT 

FtOTBEST 

ItBIROE.  JR 

BISHOP 

ERLT  BIS8ET 

lERT 

tD 

TEIN 

IMBODNAR 

ESBOECK 

nntBOOERT 

UIBOMKAMP 
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JAMES  FRANXUN  BOWLIN. 

JR 
OERARD  BRADFORD.  ID 
TERRENCB  PHILIP 

BR0N80N 
MICHAEL  KEITH  BROOKS 
CHARLES  W.  BHOCN 
JDDm  NEUFFER  BRUNER 
LOUIS  EDOENK  BUCK.  JR 
JAMEB  OARRETT  BUDDS 
GARY  CONRAD  BCROER 
NILBB  PHIUP  BURROOOR8 
CLIFFORD  BARRY  BU88ARD 
THOMAS  ALBERT  BUTLER 
DAVID  ALLAN 

BUTTERFIELD 

JcmN  JOSEPH  cahhx 

PHILLXP  P.  CARROLL.  DI 
PHILLIP  HOY  CARBON 
JOHN  STEVEN  CASEY 
KELLY  LBONO  CHAN 
KATHRYN  BRUTON 

CHANDLER 
DAVID  ALLEN  CHANEY 
JOHN  LAWRENCE  CHICK 
JOSEPH  JOHN  CatENSn 
MARSHALL  COLT 
JOHN  RAYMOND  OOMINS 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM 

OONROY 
BRUCE  DUNCAN  COPPER 
DONALD  LARRY  OOKDBB 
JOHN  NICHOLAS  HANT8E 

COST  AS 
HAROLD  THOMAS  CRITES 
ROOER  LEE  CROeSLAND 
RICHARD  BRUCE  CUCITI 
VICTOR  ROBERT  CULVER 
DALTON  BOULDDi  CURTIS. 

JR 
EUODtE  TERRENCE 

DAILEY 
JAMES  LEON  DAILY.  U 
LQtOY  WILLIAM  DAVIS.  U 
THOMAS  RUSSELL  DAY 
KEVIN  VANDCHIAN  DEAN 
DOUGLAS  RICHARD  DENNY 
HARRY  MICHAEL 

DERENIUK 
ISABEL  MARGARET  DEVINE 
MICHAEL  FRANK  DIBELLO 
JAY  BROOKE  DOBOEY 
JAMES  EDWARD  DOHERTY. 

JR 
DANNY  EUGENE  DOR8EY 
JOHN  BERNARD  DOWNEY 
PHIUP  EDWARD  DOWNEY 
KOIDALL  GROVE  DURKEE 
RICHARD  ALLAN 

ECKSTROM 
THOMAS  HAINES  EDWARDS 
JOSEPH  CLYDE  ELUS 
ROBBIT  G.  EL8TON 
CHARLES  ALBERT 

ERICKSON 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH 

EVANS,  m 
ROBDtT  FRANCIS 

FAUCENSTEIN 
DAVID  RICHARD  FARRAR 
STUART  CARTm  FAUBER 
MARX  RUDOLPH 

FEICHTDIGER 
WILLIAM  SAUNDERS 

FELTS.  JR 
UnOH  RAYMOND 

FENNEMAN 
JOm>  ANTHONY  FEROIONE. 

JR 
JERK  CLAUDE  FERGUSON 
DALE  ANTHONY  FERRANTO 
JOHN  JAMES  FERRY.  JR 
RANDAL  CRAIO  FINCH 
HOWARD  RAY  FISHER 
RAYMOND  THEODORE 

FISHDl 
DAVID  LEE  FLBBBOOO 
PKMT  DIANKFOLTZ 
HERBERT  WmTTIER  POOTE 
KIM  HANSEL  FORNEY 
MICHAEL  EDWARD  FOSTER 
TBRRANCE  CRAIG  FRAME 
DA  Vm  LOUIS  FRANCIS 
NICHOLAS  WILLIAM 

FRANKLIN 
BOOR  AIXB<  FRANSSEN 
RICHARD  LAMAR  FRANTZ 
STEVEN  BEDFORD  FRATES 
TntRANCB  WILLIAM 

GAINER 
RAYMOND  WILLIAM 

OANTHNER 
DAVID  LAWRENCE 

RICHARD  DUVAL  GIBSON 
PATRICK  CALVIN  OUSSON, 

JR 
WILUAM  CHARLES  OLYNN 
THOMAS  W  GORLA 
JAMBS  ALLEN  OOSMA 
ROWAN  WAYNE  GOULD 
GARY  LTMN  O0B«BR 
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WILKIN  JACOB  GUNTER.  JR 
GERALD  FRANKLIN  OUPPY 
JOHN  RAY  HACKENBURG 
JAMBS  CURTIS  HAIX 
EDWARD  PHASER 

HALBCHEm 
MAX  WARREN  HARRER 
ELDON  DUDLEY  HARRIS 
RUSSEL  DUC  HAUCK 
CHARLES  FREDERICK 

HAWKINS 
WAYNE  RANDOLPH 

HAWKINS 
JOSEPH  NELO  HEBERT.  m 
JAMES  EDWARD 

REIBEROER 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  HICHAX 
GREGORY  WARD 

RINCHLIFFE 
JERCMiE  H.  HINES 
THOMAS  WILLIAM 

HOLFORD 
PAUL  DOUOLAS 

HOLLENBACH 
DENNIS  HOLLOWAY.  JR 
JAMES  ERNEST  HOOPER 
DAVID  BLAIS  HOWE 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH  HUGHES. 

JR 
FR^ERICK  ROBDIT 

HULSEY 
ALFRED  RECTOR  HITPP.  JR 
GEORGE  ntVIN 

HUTCHERSON 
MICHAEL  W.  HYNES 
JOHN  ADRIAN  JACKSON 
ROOER  PATRICK  JACOBS 
JOHN  ARTHUR  JACOBSEN 
JAN  DAVID  JANIBC 
JOSEPH  HOWARD  JOHNS 
DALE  CLARK  JOHNSON.  JR 
DAVID  PATRICK  JOHNSON 
STEVEN  ANDERSON 

JOHNSTON 
JOHN  EDDIE  JOLLY 
FRED  CALVIN  JONES 
ROBERT  PDIFIELD  JONES. 

JR 
ROOBt  ALAN  JONES 
RANDOLPH  ALAN 

JORGENSm 
HARDY  RICHARD 

J06EPH80N 
YOSHIAKI  GLENN  KATAOKA 
RICHARD  ALAN  KATTERICH 
RONALD  MELVIN  KAUFMAN 
TIMOTHY  REID  ELLWOOD 

KEENEY 
CHARLES  MICHAEL  KERN 
DANIEL  RALPH  KESTLY 
THOMAS  CHARLES  KIRNER 
DAVID  CHARLES 

KLEMENTIK 
JOHN  WAYNE  KLINKER 
DANIEL  LAWRENCE 

KLOEPPEL 
STEVEN  mviNO  KLOTZ 
KENNETH  KOBAYASHI 
JOHN  OENTEL  KOCHEY 
OEOROE  BONNER 

LANCASTER,  JR 
RICHARD  HERBERT  LANOE 
RCffiNEY  GUY  LATHAM,  m 
HAROLD  LANDIS  IfAMAN. 

JR 
GEORGE  EDWARD  LEARY 
WILLIAM  OUC  LEIOHTY 
JOHN  FRANCIS  LETTS.  JR 
EDMUND  B.  LEVY,  m 
OARRY  LINUEL  LEWIS 
ROBBtT  RAYMOND  LIND 
JAMES  ADORS  LINOAN 
OBOROE  EDWARD  LOWE 
JAMBS  THOMAS  LOWE 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY 

LUBRANO 
WILLIAM  JAMES  LUPTON 
ALLAN  WHITE  LYON 
RONALD  KEITH  MACHTLEY 
RONALD  JOHN 

MANISCALCO 
DANIEL  JOSEPH  MARTIN 
DAVID  PARKER  MARTIN 
RONALD  REID  MARTIN 
ALEXANDER  MARTINEZ 
JOHN  EDDIE  MAXWELL 
BOBBIE  E.  MCCANTS 
ROBERT  DEVERBUX 

MCBLIBCE 
JOHN  ROBERT  MOOAHA.  JR 
TERENCE  ANDREW 

Moonnns 

RICHARD  JOHN  MOOOEY 
MARX  PATRICK  MOGREE 
JAMES  HARVEY  MCKENZIE 
RAY  WALTON  MCKEWON.  JR 
WnXIAM  MARTIN 

MCMANU8 
DOUOLAS  CRICHTON 

MCNEIL 
OOROON  LEE  MCPHXTDl 
PAUL  RUSLEY  I 


LARRY  EDWARD  MSTZLER 
PATRICK  DANIEL  MILANO 
JAMBS  JOHN  MILLER 
NILE  DEAN  MILLS 
JOHN  BOYD  MINER 
WILLIAM  RALPH  MOCOCK 
FRANCIS  B  MONTAGUE 
JOHN  ANTHONY  MOORE 
JAMES  WARREN  MOTTERN 
EDMUND  DENNIS  Ml]RPRY. 

m 

STEVEN  ALLEN  MURRAY 
WILLIAM  DAVID  MYRE8 
HELEN  ANN  MYTINGER 
TIMOTHY  J   N ASTRO 
mwiN  DAVID  NATHANSON 
WILLIAM  RENWICK  NEVITT. 

JR 
LAWRENCE  DAVID  NEWLON 
JAMES  HELTON  NEWMAN, 

JR 
THOMAS  WRIGHT 

NORTHROP.  JR 
EDWARD  JAMES  NORTON 
DAVID  BEARDSLEY 

OBERHOLTZER 
WILLIAM  STANLEY  OBRIEN 
STANLEY  PAUL 

OCHMANSn.  JR 
RONALD  STANLEY 

ODBOARD 
THOMAS  PAUL  OLSON 
RICHARD  JOSEPH  OSHHtO 
LOUIS  JOHN  OSWALD,  m 
WILLIAM  JONES  OVEREND 
JOANNE  KACOt 

OVOtSTREET 
JOHN  RICHARD  OWENS.  JR 
DANIEL  CURTIS  PALMER 
WILLIAM  RUNDLE  PALMER. 

m 

ROBERT  JOHN  PANOWICZ 
ROBERT  JOHN  PANSEGRAU 
PATRICK  JOSEPH  PARK 
FREDERICK  JAY  PASSMAN 
ROBERT  EDWIN  PETERSON. 

JR 
WILLIAM  MURRAY 

PETERSON 
NOEL  JULIEN  PETTT 
RONALD  ALLAN 

PIGNATARO 
DAVID  TIMOTHY  PINKNEY 
PHILIP  JOSEPH  PITOCCO. 

JR. 
ROBERT  H.  W.  POWELL 
STEPHEN  DAN  PRADON 
STEPHEN  HOLX>EN  PRAY. 

JR 
NOEL  OARY  PRESTON 
ROBERT  ARTHUR 

PRTTCHARD 
MICHAEL  M.  RAND 
WILLIAM  DAVID  RATNER 
WARREN  THOMAS  RAYDER 
DONALD  GRANT 

REINERT8EN 
JAMES  WILLIAM 

RIOHTMIRE.  JR 
RICHARD  LEE  RIGRTMYER 
JOHN  STEPHEN  ROBERTS 
LARRY  WESLEY 

ROBERTSON 
PAUL  RAYMOND  ROEDDl 
DANIEL  CURTIS  ROME 
RONALD  JOSEPH  ROSHELU 
JOHN  CLYDE  ROSS 
JEFFREY  THOMAS 

ROTHWELL 
HOWARD  COLBY  ROTTLER. 

JR 
DANIEL  MALTBT  RUGO.  m 
HOWARD  STREETER 

RUSSELL 
DANIEL  KEVIN  RYAN 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  SAGE 
DOUOLAS  EDWARD  8AMEIT 
TED  DEAN  SAMPLES 
JOSHUA  ELIEL  8ANTANA 
THOMAS  EDWARD  SCHAUC 
CHARLES  WILLIAM 

SCHELLBORN 
RICHARD  JAMES  SCHIANO 
LEON  ARTHUR  SCmSRER 
MARGARET  MCCORMICK 

SCHMIDT 
RONALD  HAYOOOD 

SCHULTZ 
WILLIAM  THUROOOD 

SOOFFIBLD 
WILLIAM  ANDREW  SOOTT 
JOHN  ROBERT  SEABROOK8 
JOHN  WILLIAM  8EIL 
LORENZO  SEIN 
JAMBS  MARSHALL 

8ENOER.JR 


MICHAEL  WILLIAM  SENIOR 
DAVID  MARX  8ENNES8 
THOMAS  GREGORY 

SERWICH.  n 
JOHN  EDWARD  SESKI 
ROY  ALLEN  BETH 
GEORGE  THOMAS 

8HERRILL 
STEVEN  CARTER  8IGEL 
ROBERT  THOMAS  SKELTON 
CARL  CRBBTER  SMITH.  JR 
MICHAEL  TURNER  SMITH 
RICHARD  MICHAU  SMITH. 

JR 
CARLOS  ERDC  8PEYER 
JOHN  PAUL  SPRUILL 
DAVID  MICHAEL  STAHLHUT 
STEPHEN  HATLEY 

8TAPLETON 
RODERICK  COMFTON 

STEDDOM,  n 
ROY  mWIN  STEELE 
MICHAEL  ROBERT 

STEPHENS 
SUSAN  HELM  STEPHENS 
FREDERIC  STONESIFER 
BRUCE  ALLEN  STREETER 
DAVID  OBOROE  BTRONO 
ROBQtT  NATHAN  8W ACKER 
SAMUEL  RYAN  SWAH 
MICHAEL  RICHARD 

SW  ANSON 
STEPHEN  RUSSELL 

SWANSON 
THOMAS  LEE  SYDNOR 
MICHELE  TAVERNISE 
JOHN  RAYMOND  TAYLOR 
LOREN  LEE  TAYLOR 
PERRY  REBCE  TAYLOR.  JR 
JOHNVERNON  TENNEY 
CHARLES  LEROY 

TENNYSON.  JR 
DENNIS  JOSEPH  TENTE 
HENRY  ANDREW  THEMAK. 

JR 
MICHAEL  CHARLES 

THOMAS 
JOE  STANTON  THOMPSON 
RICHARD  ALLEN 

THOMPSON 
JAMES  STUART  THOMSON 
LEWIS  GIBSON  THORNE 
MICHAEL  LADDIE  TIMOTHY 
LARRY  EUGENE 

TREVATHAN 
VINCENT  OENE  TROVATO 
CHRISTIAN  RILEY  TROY 
HOWARD  KIRK  UNRUH.  JR 
STEVEN  WILLIAM 

VANDERBOBCH 
DAVID  JOSEPH  VAUGHN 
OARY  LEE  VINE 
FRANK  BERNARD  WAHL.  JR 
HAROLD  BO  YETTE 

WALLACE 
WILLIAM  CARL  WALLACE 
JEFFREY  ERLING  WALUN 
PETER  EARL  WALSH 
ROGER  DERYL  WATKIN8 
MARK  ROBERT 

WEATHERUP 
SOLON  DALE  WEBB 
RICHARD  DENNIS  WEIDMAN 
ANNIE  MARIE  WELLS 
RICHARD  IRWIN  WENNET 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH 

WEBTENDORF 
CHARLES  LEO  WBBTRICH 
DWIGHT  VESTAL 

WHTTAKBt,  m 
GROVER  LEE  WHITE,  III 
LARRY  RUDOLPH  WHnX 
DAVID  ALLEN  WHITMAN 
WILLIAM  FREDERICK 

WHIT80N 
LYNN  HARBOUR  WmilfER 
EDDIE  ROBERT  WILLIAM, 

JR 
STEPHEN  WAYNE 

WILLIAMS 
NICHOLAS  A.  WILLICH 
KENNETH  RAYMOND 

WILLOUOHBY 
DAVm  O.WILSON 
MICHAEL  KENNETH 

WILSON 
STANLEY  JOSEPH 

WIMUWICZ.  JR 
PAIGE  RICHARD  WOLF 
JOSEPH  CHRI8T0PHE 

WORTH,  m 
FRANK  LEONARD  WintST 
RONNIE  HOWARD  YOUTSEY 
CARL  JOHN  ZAHNPl 
STEVEN  PETER  ZANDSTRA 


in.llESTIUCTED  LINE  OFFICERS  (TAK) 

To  be  captain 


EDWARD  BRENT  BARTON 
MARX  THOMAS  BRAZELL 
GEORGE  WILSON  CAIRNES 
RONALD  JOHN  CANZONIERJ 
WILLIAM  HAROLD  FISHER 
DAVE  E.  FOSTER 
EARLY  H   PRAZIER.  JR 
DAVID  ARTHUR  ORUPE 
EDWARD  CABOT  HALL 
JOHN  THOMAS  HASTINGS 
WILSON  ASHLEY  MILES.  JR 


LAWROfCE  EUGD«E 

MOORE,  m 
DAVID  W.  MOULTOM 
RONALD  ERNEST 

RAUTENBERO 
RICHARD  LOUIS  RBOOiaXM 
TERRY  DEAN 

8CHBCHINGER 
JAMES  CALVIN  SCHULTZ 
JOHN  WESLEY  YOUNG.  JR 


ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


WALTDl  JULIUS  APLEY.  JR 
ROOER  NEIL  BLOMQUI8T 
CHARLES  JOHN  BRUCKNER. 

JR 
JAMES  DWAYNE  CORBIN 
JOHN  FREDERICK  CURTIS 
CARL  LYNN  DETTERLINE 
FRANK  CHARLES  GARCIA 
THOMAS  VINCENT  J. 

HENNESSEY 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY 

ISABELLA 
THOMAS  LEO  MENDEMHALL 
JAMES  LARRY  MORGAN 
ROBUtT  MICHAEL  RYDER 
MARXPADERICK 

SAUNDERS 
DANIEL  R.  SUDNICK 
STEPHEN  JOSEPH  SZENDER 
ROBBtT  GB08OE 

WA8ALA8KI 


AEROSPACE  ENGINEERINO  DUTY  OFFICERS 

(ENOINEERDJO) 

To  be  captain 


FniNANDO  BARRERA.  JR 
8TEPHAN  ROBERT  BRUCE 
DAVID  ALAN  COHEN 
DEAN  CHARLES  HODGES 


ROBERT  STEPHEN  PBCK 
ERNEST  MA  YNARD 
8NOWDEN.  n 


AEROSPACE  ENGINEERINO  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(MAINTENANCE) 

To  be  captain 


JOHN  FRANCIS  BURNS.  JR 
CARMELO  JOSEPH  CONTI 
KARL  VICTOR  KOENIG 


MICHAEL  WILLIAM 
MOCLANAHAN 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (MERCHANT  MARINE) 

To  be  captain 


BOYD  TAYLOR  GODDARD 
ALBERT  SYDNEY 
MCLEMORE.  JR 


CLIFFORD  L.  RUOOLKS 
JAMES  HENRY  SCHEFFER 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (CRYPTOLOGT) 

To  be  captain 


LARRY  DUANE  BROWN 
LYLE  ASRTON  COX 
ROBERT  DOYLE  COX 
JOSEPH  JOHN  GRILLO.  JR 


KATHLEEN  MARY  LEWIS 
JAMES  BURTON  PLEHAL 
MICHAEL  BRYAN 
ROQUEHORX 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  captain 


OORDON  GILBERT  ANGELL 
MICHAEL  CARL  ARMOUR 
BARTLETT  DEXTER  AUER 
MICHAEL  ALLAN  BARNES 
PETBl  PAUL  BARSCZESKI. 

JR 
STANLEY  HAROLD 

BRAZELL 
JOHN  EDWARD  BROWN 
MICHAEL  CHARLES  BUZA8 
JAMBS  ALBERT  CLABBY 
ROGOl  MERLIN  COOPER 
JACK  STERLINO  DAWSON 
GEORGE  THATCHER 

DESLOGE 
MICHAEL  HART  FARLEY 
JOHN  ALLEN  FREEMAN 
THOMAS  WYNDHAM 

HARWAYNE 
ROBERT  DUANE  «"J»g' 
THOMAS  OEOROE  HILT 
MARSHALL  THOMAS 

INGRAHAM 
OARY  WILLARD  IVERSON 
MILTON  I«AN  JOHNSTCm 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE)  (TAR) 

To  be  captain 

RICHARD  DOUGLAS  JONES 

SPBCHAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (PUBUC  AFFAIRS) 

To  be  captain 


BERNARD  ANTHONY  KUES 
JOHN  PHILIP  LEFEBVRE 
PETER  FI8KE  LEON 
JOHN  STANLEY  MAHONEY 
BYRON  LEE  MCGOWAN 
JOHN  E.  MENSCH 
GARY  PHILIP 

PIETRANGELO 
JOHN  ANTHONY 

PULBINELU 
JOHN  DANIEL  RAU8CB 
RONALD  K  RAY 
JOHN  TIPTON  SHAPIRO 
HARRY  LEE  SMITH 
JOSEPH  BENBMCT 

STARSHAK 
TERRY  LEE  STBTTZ 
THEODORE  M.  STOKICH.  JR 
DAVID  HXNNING  SW  AMBON 
MERRILL  ANDREW  WAITS 
STEPHEN  AV^T  WARREN 
LOUIS  HAROLD  WIUGHT 
JOSEPH  MICHAEL  YOUNG 
ilOUGLAS  FELIPE  YRIART 


PETER  MICHAEL  FELDMAN 
STEPHEN  SEIBERT  LAY 
CHRISTOPHER  PAUL 

NEMETH 
THOMAS  RUSSELL  SNOOK 


(XARLBB  ROBINSON  BEBC 

8T0WE 
CHRIBTOPHIR  JAMES 

TAYLOR 


7736 
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SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (OCEAMOORAPHT) 

To  be  captain 


OBOSOB  PRAMCIS  DIXHL. 
JR 


JAMCS  nXLDDK}  BMITH 


IN  THE  NAVY 

TRC  FOLLOWWO  NAMXD  0.  8.  NAVAL  RK8KRVX  OPFI- 
CMITOBEAPPOnn'B>PPmAMKWrOO»OiAWDERIWTHE 
LIMX  OP  THX  V.  a.  NAVT.  PUnStlAMT  TO  TITLX  10.  UNITED 
BTATIB  OOML  BSCTION  SU: 

COlOiANSER,  LINE.  USN.  PERMANENT 

mrnzN  R.  LOOMA 

■rax  FOLUWINO  NAME)  U.  8.  NAVAL  RKSERVE  OPPI- 
CntS  TO  BB  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UXirTENANT  OOM- 
MANDBi  IN  THE  LDCE  OP  THE  U.  8.  NAVT.  PCR8UANT  TO 
TTTLE  10.  UNITE)  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  SSI: 

LIEUTSNANT  COMMANDER,  LINE.  USN, 
PERMANENT 

BILLT  J.  HTNUM  PARSONS,  n 

STANTON  VANDER 

THE  POLLOWINO  NAMED  U.  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OPFI- 
CER8  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  UNE  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITID  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT.  LINB,  USN.  PERMANENT 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON  ALL. 

Tf 
DAVID  STDAXT  ANORISANl 
MICHAEL  RAT  ABTHCRS 
JXPPRKT  OERALD  AUSTIN 
JOSEPH  EDWARD  AVERA 
ALEX  CLARENCE  BAKER 
RICHARD  JAMBS 

BALLDWER 
STBPHBI  PBTER  BANU8 
OATNBLL  PRXDERICA 


BLBBIDOB  OERRT  BARXZR 
RCBBrr  FRANKLIN  BARR 
WILLIAM  PATRICK  MIC 


DARTLLBBRAND 

mUAMIN 
STXVm  MICHAKL  BXNNER 
JOHN  KEMHBTH  BERRT 
NATHAN  BRNBBT  BERUBE 
JAMBB  ARTHUR 


JOBLTBOMAB  BILB.  JR 
D^HRAHBTAN 

BLANCHABD 
FBEDSBKX  THBOOOR 


PKm  CAHILL  BLINN.  JR 
MARK  R.  BOCrrCSBt 
MABTV  JACOB  BOmE 
PATBKX  X>8BPR  BOWMAN 
OERALD  PATRICK  BRANCH 
OLBIM  RICHARD 
■UUIDBMBURO 
KDWARDHICaO 


RONALD  ALEX  CRADDOCK 
SCOTT  GORDON  CRANSTON 
DANIEL  JOSEPH  CDFF 
GARY  WILLIAM 

CULBERTSON 
WILLIAM  8O0TT 

CUNNINGHAM 
MICHAEL  NOE  DALF0N8O 
JCWN  JAY  DANT8 
IDWARD  R.  DEFTY 
TIMOTHY  PHILIP 

DELOACHE 
PATRICK  JOHN  DENNI80N 
CHRISTOPHER  LAURENCE 

DEBTOC 
STEVEN  MICHAEL 

DIAMOND 
ROLANDO  ALBBITO  DIAZ 
WILLIAM  RAY  DOAN,  U 
CARLYLE  LEONARD 

DONEVANT.  D 
PHILIP  KENNEDY 

DOUGHERTY 
PAUL  EDWARD  DRIVER 
MARX  EUOmE  DUCL08 
CHRISTOPHER  CARTER 

DUNPHY 
MICHAEL  BURG  AN 

EBBIRARDT 
JAMES  DARBY  BBXRHART 
ROT  KEITH  ELLIS 
STEPHEN  MARSHALL 


BABRT  CKA»  BRATTON 
DOMOaC  THBODCBE  BRAUN 
MARK  AMTBOMT  BRIGHT 
VmOBABItTBBOOME 
KXVDf  BKRABO  BROTHERS 
WILLIAM  BHAMNON  BROWN 
CBARLBS  CHBISTIAN 

BBUNN 
MIKE  ALAN  BRT  AN 
BOOB  BODD,  HI 
JOm  KKNMRIi  BOROB 
CaOLCm  PBARRE  BURKS 
PAniCX  OBUBD  BTRNB 
MKMAIL  AjmOWr  CAIN 
■OBBtART  IMANB  CANNON 
CHABLBB  CAPBTB 
DONALD  JOeXPH  CARNET 


I MILIB  CABET.  n 
BUG  WBATBi  CAUDLE 
DAVID  OBOaOB 
CAVAMAOOB 


OULFAITT.m 
IJi 

:.ji 

DAVID  ALLBI CLAWBON.  U 
rVAOCWNOOATS 


VWCXNTR  BSTORNELL 
KATHRTN  FRANCES  EVANS 
MOSES  DD)OT  EVOIETT. 

JR 
SCOTT  ANDREW  EWINO 
SCOTT  DAVID  FECRIIO 
KATHBRWE  LISA  FIDONE 
PAUL  CART  FINXBBIO 
JOSEPH  THOMAS 

FINNEOAN,  JR 
JILL  ELIZABETH  FISHER 
DOOOLAS  JAMES  FLOYD 
DANIEL  JOHN  FORD 
TmOTHT  ALLBN  FOSTER 
8ALLT  FRANCES  FOUNTAIN 
JERRT  LTNN  FURRB 
BARBARA  ORALIN8KI 

GANCAS 
DENNIB  MICHABL  GANNON 
DAVID  RAYMOND  GEDRA 
MICHAEL  ANTHONT 

OIARDmO 
RATMOND  D8EW  GOOOVON 
PATRICK  OLIVXR  GRADY 
HAROLD  FRB3ERICX 

ORAEBE 
JBFFRBT  DAVID  OREKR 
PTTIR  ANDREW  ORIFFTTR8 
WILLIAM  BIWARD  ORIBTE 
PHILLIP  JOSEPH  OUZmSKI 
ROaBRT  J08N  HABFNBi 
TRBMT  JOSXPH  HALL 
JAMX8  00DRTNET 


BOMALD  OBAN  OOLLBTT. 


HAVID 

JR 


OOVBUMLE. 


BTBVBM  CKAJG  HARPER 
JAMIB  DBAH  HADOBN 
JBtB  OOMDOM  HAWN 

Bcaarr  ENTABD  RATS 

WILLIAM  KILLT 


r  LOWELL  HENDRON 

lALLiaON 

HBmXT.  JR 


UMI 


LANCE  a  RI8T0PKER 

HERNA]  IDEZ 
JOHNWnUAM 

HILTEH  <AN.  JR 
PAUL  DA  riEL  HITCBOOCK 
8TEPHXK  CHARLES 

HODGEI 
STEPHEN  RANDOLPH 

ROERSI 
RICKY  RC  HEROLO 

HOLLAND 
DAVID  JJikKES  HOLMGREN 
THOMAS  fRANCIS  HORAN. 

JR 
ERNEST  (OWARD  HUGH 
JAMBSciRISTOPHKR 

HUGHS  I 
RICHARD  LEE  HUGHET 
JOSEPH  IPCHAEL 

lAOOVIfeTA 
BARRT  W  ETZEL INOOLD 
AARON  a  LARIXB  JACOBS 
CHARLEI  ALBIN  JENNINGS 
NKIL  PAI  MC  JENNINGS 
JAMES  M  ELVIN  JEP80N 
CAROLT1  DENISE  JOHNSON 
KELLY  M  UUC  JOHNSON 
WILLIAM  HART  JOHNSON 
DEVON  N  <N  JONES 
CRAKI  Ml  NROE  JOY 
DAVID  M)  CHAEL  KAPAUN. 

JR 
WALTER  OANKEITB 
HOY  JAM  BS  KELLEY 
THERESi  MARIE  KELSAY 
CKAIO  Ml  :niAEL  KINO 
JOHN  DOI  rOLAS  KINO 
KATHLE]  NKING 
ROBERT .  OSEPH  KING.  JR 
MELANQ  ANNE  KNIGHT 
OBOROE   LNDREW  KOBAN 
MARX  LA  ITRENCE 

KREUSIB 
ERIC  vol  N  KRISTIN 
ALEXAN]  ER  UON 

KRONGi  LRO 
MICHAEt  THOMAS 

KUBiNi  ec 

JOHN  A.  I  liniMER 
MAROAR  rr  MARY 

KUROW^KI 
TODD  AIXEN  LAESSIG 
THOMAS  JAY  LAFFERTY 
ANN  MAKE  LAFRANCE 
MARX  DAVID  LA8L0 
JOHN  AL.AN  LATHROUM 
THOMAS  MOORE  LEECH.  JR 
JOEL  B  AJAMIN  LEVDi 
JAMBB  PyXBR  LEWIS 
BILLY  LIE  LLEWELLYN.  JR 
MARIA  LTLES 
ANTONY  CHARLES  MARRON 
DOUGLaI  RICHARD 

MAR' 

JBPFRE4  MICHAEL  MARTIN 
1  FRANCIS  MARTIN 
THOMASPARRIS  MARTIN 
FRANCU(!ONATIU8 

MAR' 
JOEL  DAVID  MAYRON 
DONALDRAT  MCBRAYER 
JENNIFBIANNE 

MCCAliuM 
PATRICHLELAND 

MCCOI^IACX 
DAVID 

MCCUTtHBON 
JOHN  DODGLAS  MCOARRT 
JAMES  niANCIS  MdLMAIL 
PAUL  PATRICK  MCKBON 
JEFFRT  tOBBPH  MBLLIERE 


CASEY  a 

MXLTMEUER 

EiL^»: 

ATRICIA  METERS 

STEPHn 

MATTHEW  MIDAS 

BRUCE  C 

JACK  PI 

IRTMANMILLXR 

JOHNWI 

XJAMMO(«B 

WILL  MI 

.WARD  MOORE.  JR 

JOHNDi 

flEL  MORRISON 

MARXDi 

RTL  MOULIN 

DONA 

MUKLIXR 
KEVIN  PATRICK  MULCAHT 
PAimCI^  MUNOZ 
DANIEL  (OSEPH  MDRPHT 
ROBDlTiANDRBW  MURFHT 
GREGORt' MARK  NXAL 
THOMAOJOHN  NEEDHAM 
BULPHlA  OBLACK 
MARI  CAtTHERINE 

OBMNter 

ELIZABtTH  ANN  ODOWD 
BARRT  iEITR  OLVSl 
MIGUEL  ANTONIO  ORTIZ 
SARA  R4BB  08TROM 
PETER  4NTB0NT  PAPA 
MELTON  DOUGLAS 

Pi 

(MKRAKL 

PATT^XO 
DAVm  iMDREW  PAULK 


FREDRICK  DONALD  J. 

PAWL0W8KI 
MICHABL  VINCENT  PHELAN 
PETER  LOBDCLL  PHILP.  II 
SEAN  CHARLBB  PHINNEY 
RANDOLPH  FRANKLIN 

PIER80N 
ROBERT  EDWARD 

PITTMAN.  n 
JOHN  ANTHONT  PLTTNIX 
DANIEL  LEE  POUCH 
JOHN  PAUL  POOLE 
FRANKLIN  LEE  PORTER.  JR 
DENISE  SINCAVAOE  PRICE 
GERAU)  THOMAS  PRUITT 
DAVID  GORDON  RANDALL 
JEFFREY  CHARLEB  REBA 
JOHN  DAVID  REESER 
DANIEL  GORDON  RIECK 
HECTOR  JOSE  RIVERA 
MARK  HOWARD  ROBINSON 
STEPHEN  EDWARD 

ROLLINS 
ROBERT  STANLEY  ROOF 
PAUL  CLINTON  ROONEY 
JON  TODD  R088 
PAUL  RUSSELL  ROUK 
RUSSELL  ROY  ROVEDATTI 
DANIEL  MATTHEW  ROY 
BRADLEY  STEVEN 

RUSSELL 
KEVIN  JOHN  RUSSELL 
DAVID  ALAN  RUTH 
STEPHEN  SCOTT  RUTH 
JAMES  WILLIAM  RYAN 
RAYMOND  MARK  8AMP80H 
JOSE  FRANCISCO  8ANTANA 
KEVIN  BRIAN  8AYI31 
ROBERT  ALLAN  BCHLEOEL 
ROBERT  HERMAN  8CHin.TE 
JEFFREY  LANOR 

SdUBNEK.  JR 
JEROME  THOMAS 

SEBASTYN 
DANIEL  RICHARD 

8EESHOLTZ 
BILLY  KEITH  SENTLINOER 
KENAN  JOHN  SHAFFER 
CHRISTOPHER  LAWRENCE 

SHAY 
CARL  WARREN  SHIREMAN 
RICHARD  SILVA 
OREOORY  ALAN 

SILVERN  AOEL 
JOHN  KIRBY  SIBK 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SMITH 
NED  ALAN  SMITH 
MICHAEL  DAVID  8NODDILY 
JESSE  THOMAS  SOUTH 
FRANK  ALAN  SPATHAROS 
THOMAS  RICHARD  8PIERT0 
JOHN  BARItW  8TUBBS 
ERIC  RAYMOND  SULUVAN 
DAVID  LEE  SWEDENSKY 
MICHAEL  JAMBS  TARTAL 
RICHARD  MANLEY  TATE 
DONALD  WALTER  TAUBE 
GRBOORT  DAVID  THOMAS 
JAMES  RUBLE  THOMAS 
ROBERT  TIMOTHT 

TH<HINL0W 
JASON  E.  TIBBELS 
BRIAN  ROBERT  TOON 
PAUL  JOSEPH  TREITTEL 
JEFFREY  RICHARD  TUNING 
DENNIS  JAMES 

VANDENBERO 
STEVEN  MARX  VANDTKE 
MICHAEL  TERENCE  VOGEL 
PHILIP  L  WAODINOBAM 
ANDREW  PETER  WALBURO 
TORIAN  CLAT  WALKER 
ELIZABETH  ANNE 

WALLACE 
MICHAEL  PATRICK  WALSH 
DENISE  EILEEN  WARFIELD 
EDWARD  BRIAN  WARFORD 
PATRICK  LAWRDICE 

WARING 
CHRISTOPHER  MARX 

WARNER 
WILLIAM  FRANK  WARNOCK. 

JR 
MHUAM  CEUA  WATSON 
GREGORT  GLENN 

WKACHTER 
SOOTT  ALFRED  WEIDIE 
MATTHEW  ARLINOTON 

WERTZ 
RANZT  8TIN80N  WESTON. 

JR 
CLTDE  RANDOLPH 

WEI'I'ELAND 
EDWARD  JOSB>H  WHALEN 
KENNETH  SCOTT 

WHTTEHOOBB.  JR 
MICHAEL  JAMBB  WIXG AND 
JOHN  JOSEPH  WILBER 
DOOOLAS  ARTHUR 

WILUAMB 
MICHBLB  LTNN  WILLIAMS 


^ril  9,  1991 


ROLAND  OSWALD  WILLOCX      JEFFREY  JOHN  YOUNO 
HOWARD  OORDpN  WOLFB.        CRAIG  JOHN  ZORAGOEN 

JR 

THE  FOLLOltiNG  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RBBDIVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUN- 
IOR GRADE)  IN  THE  LINE  OP  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UBTTED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  931: 

UEUTENlUrr  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  LINE,  USN, 
PERMANENT 


GREGORY  1 
SCOTT  FRANC 
JON  DAVm . 
FRANK  SOOTTl 
ELTON  R.  ANOI,  m 
MARC  ANTOI 

AUGUSTA VX  I 
BARRY  ANTBOtiT  BADDOUR 
PATRICK  JOSE  W  BARRn-r 
MICHAEL  ASm  ET 

BARRETTA 
GREGG  WILLU  M  BAUMANN 
DOMINaO  PAS1  OR 

BERNARDO 
JOHN  DEVIN  Bl  ACKBURN 
SCOOrr  ALLAN  90OK 
PAUL  EDWIN  K>RKOWSKI 
JAMES  MICHAEL  BRIGHT 
DAVID  OLBN  WOWNLXE 
JEFFRET  LEE  BRUNER 
DAVID  JERRyI 

BRUNKHORST 
CARL  FRANCia  BUSH 

jeffret  harrt  carlsen 
david  russesl 

carpenter] 
henrt  dale  ((oates 

SCOTT  E. 
GEORGE  1 
COWAN 
THOMAS  MICHAEL  CHAIN 
WILLIAM  JOeiB>H  CROFT 
DONALD  NORmiOD  CURTIS. 

STEPHEN  WILilAM 

DANPORD 
DONALD  PEARBON 

DARNELL. 
WILLIAM 
JONATHAN 
EUGENE  PAI 

DONOHUE. 
LARRTJAMl 

FELDER 
KEVIN  PATRIC 
DALE  GENE 
ELIZABETH 

FRANCE 
SHERYL  SUZaIiNX  OERDES 
DANIEL  FREDRICK 

OOEROEN 
JOHN  PAUL  MARTIN 

GORSKT         [ 
DON  E.  HAGOMID 
GSIARD  WENSELL  HALL 
VANOTHOMAiL 
BRTAN  LTNN  tAMMOND 
BETH  JACQUELINE 

HANKINS       J 
CARRIB  A.  HAfBROUCX 
MICHAEL  ANGKLO 

HERNANDEZ 
ROBStT  LEE  BOT  HODGE 
PATRICK  R.  HOLLEN 
BILLY  EUOENB  HUDGIN8. 

JR  ] 

CHARLES  EDWARD  HUFF 
JEFFERY  LAWIENCE  HUNT 
HESHAM  BELMY  ISLAM 
MARIA  LJAXODt 
DONAU}  CRAIf  JOHNSON 
GARY  RICHAItt)  JOHNSON 
SHAWN  R  JOlfes 
PETBl  JOHN 

KACZANOW^a 
JOHN  CASEY 
CHRISTOPHEll  JOSEPH 

KENNEDY 
EDWARD  BLAfa  KIME.  m 
ROBERT 
COLE 

SEAN  PATRICK  LAUGHLD) 
ERNEST 
FRANK  A( 

LXBARDT. 
CURTIS  BOW  AttD  LOEHR 
JOHN  ARTHUlf  LONG 

TBK  FOLLoinNG  NAMED  U.  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  lAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  t-  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  OODC  SECTION  S31: 

enAion,  line,  ubn,  permanent 


FLANAGAN 


iBOURNE 


■  KUPBC 


MICHABL  DAVm  LUMPKIN 
PAMELA  KAY  LYONS 
MARK  BTEPHBN  MANFRBDI 
M08B  L  MANINI.  m 
WILUAM  TYLER  MCCLAIN. 

JR 
ROBERT  THOMAS 

MCDONNELL 
ERIC  GREGORY  MCOOT 
8EAMU8  MICHAEL 

MOGOVERN 
MICHAEL  JAMES 

MCMILLAN 
ANGEL  O.  MELENDEZ 
JOHN  ANDREW  MB<XE.  m 
B>WARD  GEORGE  MILLER 
DAVID  A.  MONAHAN 
JOHN  EDWIN  MONKELL 
KEVIN  PAUL  MORRISSET 
DOUGLAS  MARSHALL 

NASHOLD 
NANCT  ANN  NORTON 
SCOTT  DAVID 

NUBCHTERLEIN 
DAVID  ALLEN  OWEN 
THOMAS  BLANKXNSHIP  M. 

PANXBT 
JAMBS  CHARLES 

PAPINXAU 
GRANT  DOUGLAS  PITZER 
MICHAEL  HENRY  POST 
THEOIXHIE  JOHN  PYN08 
OARY  JAMES  QUINLAN 
KENNETH  CHARLES  RITTER 
JAMES  ALAN  ROICK 
CHRISTOPHER  ALLEN 

ROLLINS 
SCOTT  ALAN  ROUSE 
TIMOTHY  PATRICK 

RUDDEROW 
GARY  ALEXANDER 

SCANLON 
RATMOND  TODD  8CHBNX 
BRENDA  MARIE 

SCHXUFELE 
RICKY  ARTHUR  SERATVA 
TAWNYA  JOY  SHARPS 
THOMAS  PREB'TON  SHAW 
JAMES  WILLIAM  SKINNER. 

IV 
MICHAEL  ASHBY  SMITH 
ALAN  WOCHIWARD  8NTDER 
MONTT  GRAHAM 

SPEARMAN 
JEFFRET  ALAN  STEWART 
MARTIN  LEIGH  STRONG 
CHRI8T0PHDI  MICHABL 

STRUB 
JOHN  ELMER 

SUTHERLAND,  m 
TERRENCE  PATRICK 

SUTHERLAND 
ERIC  ANDREW  TATLOR 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  TAYLOR 
JOSE  HARMODIO 

TX8TALINDEMAN 
ANTHONY  RAYMOND 

THOMAS 
WILLIAM  EMERSON  TOWER. 

m 

CAROLYN  LOUISE  TYLER 
ALLEN  DREW  WALKER 
JOHN  MARX  WATSON 
JAMEL  BERNARD 

WEATHERSPOON 
DAVID  KEVIN  WEBER 
GBOROE  T.  WHTTBRED,  IV 
CARL  ANTHONY  WHITE 
JAMBS  ROBERT  WILLIAMS 
NXIL  EDWARD  WILLIAMS 
HBIKT  JAMES  WILLIS 
SCOTT  GILLIAN  WOLFE 
CRAIG  WINSTON  YAGER 
LAWRI2<CB  KENNVTH 

ZELVIN 
STEVEN  SOOTT  ZUELSDORF 


ROBERT  KBtn  1 

WILUAM  MICfABL  COMBBB 

8HAUNM. 

JOHN  RUBSn^  I 

BRUCE  A  I 


DBiiNGBLIS 


CHRISTOPHm  C.  O. 

HANSON 
EDWARD  LEE  HARVEY.  H 
VICTOR  MICHAEL 

HOFFMAN 
PHILIP  C.  HOGAN 


KYOUNO 
ORAOOEM 

BBERVB  OFFI- 

TENAMT  (JUN- 
nr.  PUR8UAMT 
NS31: 


ID  LUMPKIN 
LYONS 
ENMAMniKDI 

on.  m 

m  MCCLAIN. 


LENDEZ 

VMEMXX.  m 

SOB  MILLER 

lARAN 

HONKELL 

MORRIBSET 

R8HALL 


LASPITZER 

(RYPOeT 

JHNFYNOB 

QCINLAN 

ARLESRITTER 

ROICX 

It  ALLEN 


ID0  8CRENX 
LIE 
E 

ntSERAIVA 
SHARPS 
STONSHAW 
LAM  SKINNER. 

IBY  SMITH 
rARD  SNYDER 
LAM 

U<  STEWART 
IH  STRONG 
R  MICHAEL 


UI8E  TYLER 
r  WALKER 
VATSON 
ARD 
POON 
I  WEBER 
BTTBRED.  IV 
'NY  WHITE 
RT  WILLIAMS 
D  WILLIAMS 
S  WILLIS 
AN  WOLFE 
PON  TAPER 
XNHETH 

TTZDELBDORF 

lESERVE  OPFI- 
W8I0N  IN  THE 
TLE  10.  UNITED 


SCOTT  ALAN  PntB^tO 
WILLIAM  BRIAN  POWERS 
BRIAN  DAVID  ROTH 
PATRICK  MARK  SIMS 
BRADLEY  P.  SMITH 
MATTHEW  B.  STEWART 
JEFFREY  E.  SULLIVAN 
TIMOTHY  PATRICK 

TOBIASEN 
GLENN  STEVEN  WANNER 
DAVID  JOHN  WESTOOTT 
WILLIAM  JOHN 

WOLKERSTORFKR 


Apnl  9,  1991 

JOBS  WALTER  HOLBROOK. 

n 

CRAIO  ALAN  IHRKE 
KEVIN  VERN  JOHNSON 
BRIAN  D.  KAECHKLB 
MICHAEL  DALEY  KENNEY 
LAWRENCE  RAYMOND 

LINTZ 
THOMAS  DANIEL  OKEEFE 
THOMAS  JOSEPH  OLBARY 
RICHARD  ALLAN 

PATTERSON 
BENJAMIN  J08EPRUS  L 

PEARSON 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  U.  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY.  PERBUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  000%.  SECTION  S81: 

COMMANDER,  MEDICAL  CORPS.  USN,  PERMANENT 

DENNIS  LEE  ANDERSON 
BRIAN  ORTB  NYQUIST 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTDtANT  COM- 
MANDER Di  THE  MB)ICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  B.  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITSD  STATES  OODB.  SECTION 

gai: 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER.  MEDICAL  CORPS.  USN. 
PERMANENT 
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7737 


WILLIAM  BRUCE  BARHAM 
CHRI8TDIB  BEADLE 
DAVID  MICHAEL  BIONDI 

PATRICIA  L.  BUSS 

Pd'EK  BOD0ON  CUSTIB 
JAMCB  ROY  DEVOLL 
BARTON  CHARLES 
OUMPERT 


JAMES  THOMAS  RECTOR 
BARBARA  ANN  8CHIBLY 
DANIEL  ALFRED  SCOTT 
DONALD  E.  SHOWS 
PAUL  R.  TOURIGNY 
TIMOTHY  HOWARD 

TROTTER 
WILX.IAM  BOYD  WO(X>WARD 


THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMQ3  U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  OCaiPS  OF  "raE  U.  S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT,  MEDICAL  CORPS.  USN,  PERMANENT 


RONALD  E.  BAIRD 
THOMAS  P.  BROWN 
WILBERTCAIN 
TBIRXNCE  M.  CALDER 
ROBERT  B.  HEATON 
O.  THOMAS  HOLLAND 


BRUCE  R.  LAVERTY 
PAUL  A.  MABRY 
STEVEN  L.  MACKEY 
MARTIN  MCCAFFREY 
BRADLEY  K.  QUIST 
KENNETH  W.  8APP 


THE  FOLLOWmO  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  8UP- 
PLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITID  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  SU  AND  S6a(B): 

LIEUTENAMT,  SUPPLY  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 

TBOMAS  M.  CALLAHAN  THOMAS  L.  PETERSCW.  JR 

SOOTT  P.  KELLEN  LOTHAR  M.  WETZEL 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMD>  U  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CIOS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5S1: 

LIEUTENANT,  SUPPLY  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 


TRACY  ALEXANDER 

LARCHDt 
SUSAN  ONORATO  RANDALL 
ROLANDO  MELCHIADES 

SANTIAOO 
ROLAND  OBOROE  WADOE 


OSCAR  OUTIERRBZ.  JR 
LBLAND  ARTHUR 

ROWLAND 
BRUCE  CHARLES  HUNGATT 
SOOTT  PATRICK  KELLEN 
ROOBl  THOMAS  KISSEL 
JOSEPH  PAUL  KUCZMARSn 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMB>  LINE  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
RBAPPOmrP)  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR 
ORADB)  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OWtPS  OF  THE  V.  8.  NAVY  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLB  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  HI 
ANDHOCB): 

LIEUTENANT  (JXnnOR  ORADE),  SUPPLY  CORPS, 
USN.  PERMANENT 


WILLIAM  L.  SIDDALL 
MIGUEL  A.  ZAYA8 


BARRY  I.  LIBDIBA 
JOHNS.  NORTON 
OEOIWB  D.  PBtMELL 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PBtMANDIT  LIEUTENANT  (JUN- 
IOR ORADE)  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 

931: 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  ORADE).  SUPPLY  CORPS, 
USN,  PERMANENT 


STEPHEN  PATRICK 

BRAINBID 
BRUCE  RONALD  BRETH 
MARK  PBTER  BUSINaBIl 
BARRY  JOSEPH  DOWBLL 
BRIAN  TRMOC»B  DRAPP 
ERNEST  GILBERT  FAOAN. 

JR 
SCOTT  WILLIAM  rORBEa 
JETFRET  KASH  ORDfBS 
DAVm  KEVIN  HXND^tfON 


GEORGE  LEBUE  HEWITT. 

JR 
STEVEN  DUNCAN 

MACDONALD 
MATTHEW  FRANCIS  METT8 
PHILIP  MARK  NELSON 
KEVIN  WRAY  POORT 
CHRISTOPHDt  JAMBS  RAY. 

JR 
RICHARD  PAUL  RUB 
MICHAEL  LBON  TAYU» 


CHRISTOPHER  J. 

KOLOOZIEJ 
BRIAN  R.LOMAX 
MATTHEW  K.  MARTIN 
PAUL  A  PURDY.  JR 
DANIE^  E.  RAFFERTY 
COLLINS  J.  REYNOLDS.  IV 
DANIEL  P.  BEEP 
JAMES  J.  SNARE 
MARK  B.  TB0MA8SY 
ERIC  R  TUCKER 


THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSION  IN  THE  SUPPLY 
CORPS  OF  THE  D.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE.  SBCnONS  Stl  AND  iOWB): 

ENSION,  SUPPLY  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 

DARRYL  C.  ANDERSON 
KEVIN  J.  BARTOL 
EARLM.  BEBGLE 
DAVm  E.  BRANDEEN 
DAVID  C.  BUCHHt 
BRIAN  V.  CALDWELL 

JOHN  M.  DrvrrroRio 

NQRWIN  R.  FISCHER 
MARK  B.  OALLAOHIK 
DIONISK)  S.  GAMBOA 
RICCARDIO  D.  GAY 
DAVTD  E.  GRAY 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER TO  BE  APPOINTED  PStMANENT  LIEUTDIANT  IN  THE 
CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  9S1: 

LIEUTENANT.  CHAPLAIN  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 

ROBERT  DAVID  EVANS 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  DJ  THE  CIVIL 
ENGINEER  CXJltPS  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  S31  AND 
SStSB): 

LIEUTENANT.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS.  USN. 
PERMANENT 

MICHAEL  ALLEN  DONALD  BERLIN 

BLUMENBERO  CAMPBELL.  JR 

DEAN  ALDEN  GOULD 
THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANElfT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5Sl: 

LIEXrTENANT,  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 


DAVID  EARL  ADAMS.  II 
ANDREW  MUNRO  ASHE 
ROBERT  JAMES  BULLOCK. 

JR 
DAVID  MARK  CARROLL 
CHARLES  E.  CASSIDY 
ANTONIO  CRU8ELLAS 
ROBBtT  OAKTANO  CURIA 
JAMES  ELUS  GENTRY.  JR 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEITTENAMT  (JUNIOR 
GRADE)  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  8. 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNTTHJ  STATES  CODE 
SECTIONS  sai  AND  SHKB): 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  ORADE),  (HVIL  ENGINEER 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


DENNI8E  MARGARET 

HAMPTON 
JEFFREY  KYLE  HANSEN 
JEFFREY  SOOTT  HOEL 
KELLY  THOMAS  MCCARTHY 
ROBBtT  WRIGHT 

MCDOWELL,  m 
ALLAN  MARK  STRATMAN 
JAMES  ALAN  WORCESTER 


CHRISTOPHER  JOSEPH 

SCLAFANI 
ROBERT  BRIAN  TOMIAK 


FREDDIE  LEE  BAZEN.  JR 
WILLIAM  CHRISTOPHER 

NEWTON 
DAVID  JOHN  ROBILLARD 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUN- 
IOR ORADE)  IN  THB  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S. 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  9S1: 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  CHVIL  ENGINEER 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


JEFFREY  MCMANUS 

JOHNSTON 
DONALD  EBBR 

WUl'I'EHURST 


MARKKUNCHO 
JOHNCORONADO 
KATHERINK  DANNELLE 
DANIELS 

THB  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  LINE  OFFICZRS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSION  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENOl- 
NEERCXMtPS  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PintSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNTTBD  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  9U  AND  MMCB): 

ENSIGN,  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 


CHARLES  C.  SMITH 
CWINHT.  VU 
GARY  B.  WILDER 


JOHN  J.  BRADY.  JR 
KEVIN  L.  BROWN 
ROBERT  J.  KOWAL8KI.  JR 
KEVIN  L.  ROYE 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  U.  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOOITBD  PERMANENT  LIEUIXNANT  IN 
THE  JUDGE  ADVOCAn  OBTBtAL'S  (XHtPS  OF  THB  U.  8. 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TTTU  U.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  HI: 

LIEUTENANT,  JUDOS  ADVCXATB  GENERAL'S 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


STAUFF^  P.  MALOCM 
MAROARXr  MARIE 

MCHPGB 
THERESA  KERWI  MTTCHELL 
ROBERT  WAYNE  REDCUFF 
CHAm.B8  BWTABD  BCHAFF 
ALAN  XaOMI  8T0BB8 
ROBERT  JOHN  TUIDBl 
MICHAEL  ALLAN  WATERS 
PAMELA  ANN  WHITE 


DA Vm  LEE  BAILEY 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  B(XXX 
LEWIS  THOMAS  BOOKER. 

JR 
DEREK  WINDELL  COLE 
RALPH  WARD  COREY.  ID 
KBTHN.  HAMILTON 
CATHERINE  SUE  KNOWLBS 
ROSS  LLOYD  LEUNINO 
WILLIAM  CLYDE  J.  LITTLE 
CAROL  MAROARET  LYNCH 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PBUtANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  DENTAL  (XSIFS  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TTTLi  10.  UNirn)  STATES  CODE.  StCnON  911: 

LIEUTENANT  CXDMMANDER,  DENTAL  (X)RPS.  USN. 
PERMANENT 

JOSE  RAMIREZ  ALMAOUBR      JAMBS  GARVIN  HUPP 
RANDALL  JOHN  AVERS  ALEX  MARSHALL  KCXtDIB 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  V.  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPODrrH)  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  C.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  (X>DE.  SECTION  SSI: 

LIEUTENANT,  DENTAL  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


CHRISTOPHER  BALLINGBR 
JOHN  SOOTT  BERNARDY 
MARCUS  BLACK 
MORRIS  ANDREW  BRANCH 
DAVID  BROWNING 
CRAIG  ERIC  BUCHMANN 
BOBBY  LYNN  BUTLER 
KAREN  SUSAN  CARTBt 
JEFFREY  MARSHALL 

CLARK 
ARNOLD  GARY  DELFINER 
SA VERIO  S.  DELUCA 
WAYNE  MICHAEL  DEUTSCH 
SCOTT  VDJCnUT  OILLIS 
8ANGSOO  J.  ORZE8IK 
CHARLES  CAL 

HARRINGTON 
ROBERT  B.  HARRISON 
JEFFREY  SOOTTHENNINGS 
BRUCE  ROBERT  HILT 
DONALD  G.  HOOIE 
MICHAEL  RAYMOND  INSANI 
KATHLEEN  SUSAN  KENNY 
BARTON  HAROLD  KNOX 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U. 


BRADLEY  STEVEN  KOCH 
GORDON  D.  KORTHALB 
KEVIN  TROMAS  LADEBtC 
CLIFFORD  D.  LUTTRXLL 
JAMBS  EUGENE  MAYBt.  JR 
KATRLKBI  AMME  MAZDRE 
MARKMOGEE 
VLASTA  MARIE  MOCaCR 
MARX  JOHN  MILAMO 
PriBtM.  MURPHY 
MARY  BJZABm  NBILL 
CRAIG  MATTHEW  NBTZKE 
GREGORY  ALAN  PARKER 
ROBIKT  JAMBS  PETERS 
MICHBLLB  MARY  P06CR 
MARK  GERARD  RAWLSKY 
J.  C.  SmRLKY.  JR 
STEVEN  LUBY  SIDOPF 
CRAK>  XISEFH  THOMAS 
GBOROE  LEE  TRASK 
JOHN  ROBERT  ULLOA 
SOCXrr  AIXEN  WALTERS 
CURTIS  C.  WILLIAMS 
DONALD  ALFRB)  WORM.  JR 
8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 


CER TO  RE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  MEDICAL  SDtVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  8. 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  OQDC 
SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER.  MEDICAL  SERVICE  " 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 

WILLIAM  LEONARD 
HOWELL 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  C.  S.  NAVAL  RXSEBVB  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  C.  8.  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  (X>DE.  SECTiOM  UL 

LIEUTENANT.  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS.  USN. 
PERMANENT 


DA  vm  LEE  BAILEY 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  BOCKK 


LEWIS  THOMAS  BOOKER. 
JR 


PATRKHA  ANDD180N 
LEESA  JAN  BARNARD 
KEVIN  DEWAYNE  BOLDS 
STEVEN  EDWARD 

BUSHMAN 
TED  FERRIS  CARRELL 
GAIL  DABLENE  CHAPMAN 
TBOMAS  JBFFREY 

C»OHANT 
LEE  LYN  OORNPORTH 
RAFAEL  JUAN  DELVE(XHIO 
GREGORY  PAUL  ERNST 
BBMAMIN  GERARD  PERIL 
TRACEY  LYNN  GARNER 
BRUCE  EDWARD 

GREBILAND 
MAE  CATHERINE  GRIFFIN 
JBFFREY  8AMUE  GRIFFITH 
REGINAHALL 
ROGER  PAUL  HANSON 
RENE  SUZAN  FERNANDEZ 

THB  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  REGULAR  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANBNT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR 
GRADE)  IN  THE  ME>ICAL  S^VICB  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITIX  10.  UNITED  STATES  OCXIK. 
SBCTIONS  Sa  AND  SiOIB): 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  ORADE),  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 

DDnSE  OROHE  DORN  I 

BRYAN  KEITH  LATHAM  ' 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.  8  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOnfTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUN- 
lOR.GRADE)  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U. 
8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TRIE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  SSI: 


OARY  LEE  HOOK 
GERMAN  E.  H0Y06 
WARRXN  WILU 

JBDERBERO 
CnRTIS  MATTHEW  LORDS 
WILLIAM  J08XPH  MBA 
CHRIBTOPHSt  BRI  MURPHY 
DAVID  RICHARD  NXLAON 
JONATHAN  PTTBt  NBLBCm 
JERRY  ALVIN  PTTROVICH 
CYNTHIA  JANE  PRICHARD 
KETIH  ROEH«EY  PROCTOR 
SHEILA  CALERI  ROBINSON 
ROBBtT  KIM8EY  ROGERS 
JEAN  THBRCBB  SCHBtRER 
ALAN  VANCE  SIEWBRT8EN 
DAVID  PHIIUP  SMIT&  JR 
WILLIAM  JOON  UFHAM 
DANIXL  WAYNE  WATTS 
DOUGLAS  E>WARD  WELCH 


MR 
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LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  ORADE),  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 


JOHN  WAYNE  LEFAVOUR 
DENNIS  DUANE  LINOBEEK 
CABOUNE  GARDNER 

MOORE 
CHARLES  THOMAS  PUU.EN 
SHBOM  ALTHXA  PUSEY 
MARX  ARTHUR  mJUCH 
lOCHELE  LSAV  WKINSTEIN 
JOSEPH  TOUNO.  JR 


JOSEPH  MICHAEL  BOBICH 
ANTHONY  MICHAEL 

CAPANO 
DANNY  KARL  FIELD 
OLBIDA  DALE  FOWLER 
JOSEPH  LUIS  ORAM  ADO 
DAVID  PATRICK  GRAY 
MARVIN  LTMN  JONES 
TRACY  JANE  KOLOSDC 
RANDAL  EETTH  UCBLANC 

THE  POLLOWDiO  NAMED  RXCULAR  OFFICER  TO  BE 
RXAPPOINTaD  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
BIRVICB  CORPS  OP  THE  U.  8  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  DNITE>  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  S3I  AND  5e«KB): 

ENSIGN.  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS.  USN. 
PERMANENT 

MELISSA  A.  VANEX 

THE  FOIXOWINO  NAMED  U.  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CBt  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  8  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  DNTTED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

COMMANDER.  NXniSE  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 

ELIZABETH  R.  BARKBl 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  NURSE  OCSPS  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PUR- 
SCANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  Ul: 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER.  NimSE  CORPS.  USN, 
PERMANENT 

CLARBTTA  Y.  DUPREE 
MART  A.  KLINE 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  U.  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNRKD  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT.  NURSE  CORPS,  USN.  PERMANENT 

MICHAEL  SOOrr  ADAMS  JUANITA  BUDA 

JUDITH  WILLBY  ANDERSON     JEANNE  FRANCES 
SARA  ANNE  BENNEY  CARROLL 


UMI 


BARBARj  .  FROST  CLAREY 
BECKY  B  .AIR  OONXKY 
LAURA  J  CAN  DAY 
CAROUN  B  VAGAY  DELIZO 
WENDY  I  YNN  GRUBBS 
MARY  JJI  •fS  HOBAN 
DBNISB  i  DER  JOHNSON 
MARY  Dl  BRA  KEENAN 

charlh  MAE  kino 

JEAN  EL  EABETH 

KREML  ER 
MARYAliOE  LEHNINO 
SHARI  ELLEN  MARSH 
CAROLA  ANGELA  MINER 
KENNETIIIAE 

MONTCDMERY 
MARYAIJCE  MORRO 
LINDA  JANE  NAILE 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUN- 
IOR GRADE)  m  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY. 
PUR8UAMT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 

531; 


DARRELLTHOM 

OPPERMANN 
CASSnS  LINDA  ORMSBY 
JOEL  L.  PARKER 
JAMES  EDWARD  PEARL 
MAUREEN  M.  PUGLISI 
KURX  ANTHONY  ROGERS 
TERESA  TARWm  SMITH 
BRUCE  REYNO 

STRICKLAND 
KATHRYN  ANNE  SUMMERS 
KATHERDfE  A.  8URMAN 
DANETTE  MARIE 

SVOBtHJNY 
CYNTHIA  WILLIAMS 
AVA  CAROLYN  WILSON 
MAUREEN  JOAN  ZELLER 


April  9,  1991 


UBUTfNANT,  LINE.  USN,  PERMANENT 


RICHARD  NEILJ 


LIEUTENANT 


(JUNIOR  ORADE),  NURSE  CORPS, 
USN.  PERMANENT 


JOATES  RICKS  WHXIAM  POLK 

PHILIP  GARY  I AQUINTA 

THE  FOLL01 INO  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LDilTED  DUTY 
OFFICER  TO  1  B  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRAD  B)  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  Trn4  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531 
ANDiMMA): 

LIEUTEllUrr  (JUNIOR  GRADE).  LINE.  USN. 
PERMANENT 

ROBERT  PAULkiCNABB 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUTY 
OFFICER  TO  BB  APPOINTED  AS  A  PERMANENT  LIMITED 
DUTY  OFFICEB  DJ  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TTTLB  10.  UNrm>  STATES  (X>DE.  SECTIONS  531 
ANDSSSMA): 

LIBUTENA^.  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER.  LINE. 
USN.  PERMANENT 

DAVm  JOSEPH 


JOSEPH .  .  BERNETSKI 
CAROL  A  IN  CRUSH 
MARY  Al  SELA  HAUK 
RICHARI  WILLIA  JOHNSON 
PAMELA  CAYE  KBMP 
LORI  AN]    LARAWAY 
MATTHE  r  THOMAS  LASKY 
VTCTORIi    ELA  MACMASTER 
BURNS  SiNDRA  ALF 

MASON 
BRAD  EUDENE  MORA 

THE  FOMiOWINO  NAMED  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  TO 
BE  REAK>OINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  AS  REGU- 
LAR OFF  CERS  IN.  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  ITTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  (X>DE.  SECTIONS  531 
ANDSSWE): 


CATHRYN  FRANC 

OLDMIXON 
NOEL  TRINIDAD  RIVERA 
MARY  JANE  SMITH 
THOMAS  ALBERT  SWEET 
TROY  LEE  THURMOND 
KAREN  DENI8E  TORRES 
KATHYEARLEN 

WAKEFIELD 
JOAN  LOUISE  WRIGHT 


Ebcecutiye 
the 
1991.  withdrawing 


Ll  EUTENANT.  LINE.  USN.  PERMANENT 


ROBERT 
STEVEN 
DAVID 


.EECHAMBUSS 
LARSON 

NAOEL 


A  ITHONYI 


THE  FfLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUTY 
OFFICER  (  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
DJ  THE  I,  [NE  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  I  TATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  59aa(  A): 


consideration 
tion: 


WITHDRAWAL 


message,   transmitted  by 

to  the  Senate  on  April  9, 

from  further  Senate 

the    following    nomina- 


THOMAS  ALBERT  PREV08T 
EDWARD  THOMAS  80LEY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASITRY 

JOHN  MICHACX,  MERCANTI.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE 
ENGRAVER  W  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT 
PHILADELPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA.  VICE  ELIZABETH 
JONES.  RESIG|n33.  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON 
JANUARY  i.  Ifl  1. 


Apnl  9,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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EDUCATION:  THE  KEY  TO 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Detroit 
and  other  inner  cities  around  the  country,  our 
current  welfare  program  has  shown  more  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  the  cyde  of  poverty  than 
in  breakirig  it 

Matthew  Berry,  a  bright  young  constituent  of 
mine  who  is  a  freshman  at  Dartmouth,  put  his 
finger  on  the  key  to  txeaking  the  cycle — edu- 
catnn.  Amerwa  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  but 
without  education  many  Americans  continue  to 
find  opportunity's  door  slammed  in  their  faces. 

Ttw  time  has  come  to  embrace  innovative 
new  approaches  that  unlock  the  door  to  op- 
portunity instead  of  perpetuating  generatkxi 
upon  generatkm  of  welfare  recipients.  One 
such   approach   is   ttie    Leamfare   program, 
whk^  Mr.  Berry  discusses  in  the  foitowing  arti- 
cle, whnh  I  commerxl  to  my  colleagues. 
[From  The  Dartmouth,  Feb.  12, 1991] 
Education  Can  Help  the  Poor 
(By  Matthew  Berry,  'M) 

Upon  receiving  her  high  school  diploma, 
pop  music  star  and  noted  philosopher  Cyndl 
Lauper  remarked,  "The  more  you  learn,  the 
more  you  earn."  While  I  honestly  doubt  how 
much  Lauper  learned  in  high  school,  her 
words  ring  true  because  they  refer  to  a  fun- 
damental truth.  In  today's  society,  one  can- 
not make  It  in  the  job  nuu*ket  without  a 
high  school  diploma. 

When  a  poor  teenager  drops  out  of  school, 
he  or  she  also  falls  off  the  ladder  of  economic 
advancement,  thus  perpetuating  the  cycle  of 
poverty  which  gripe  our  nation's  inner  cities. 
While  many  anti-poverty  initiatives  have 
been  launched  over  the  past  30  years,  very 
few  have  sought  to  address  the  important 
correlation  between  poverty  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation. 

Most  liberals'  welfkre  programs  have  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  throwing  money  at 
the  problem.  In  1965,  President  Lyndon  John- 
son began  the  War  Against  Poverty  with  his 
Great  Society  programs.  As  many  observers 
noted,  poverty  won  the  war.  The  main  cas- 
ualties of  Johnson's  war  were,  in  fact,  the 
I>oor  themselves.  Wounds  inflicted  on  the 
poor  included  the  breakup  of  their  family 
structure,  general  feelings  of  helplessness, 
and  dependence  on  the  government.  Various 
Oreat  Society  programs  encouraged  poor 
women  to  have  as  many  children  as  possible 
and  divorce  their  spouses  so  that  they  could 
collect  more  welfare  benefits.  The  War 
Against  Poverty  sent  the  message  to  the 
poor  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  their 
plight  and  the  government  would  provide  for 
them  unconditionally. 

In  response  to  the  dramatic  and  costly  fail- 
ure of  The  Oreat  Society,  many  conserv- 
ativM  promoted  the  establishment  of 
workfkre  programs.  Under  workfare,  able- 
bodied  welfare  recii>ients  perform  assigned 


tasks  in  order  to  collect  their  welfare 
checks.  Certainly,  requiring  the  poor  to  rake 
leaves  in  public  parks  is  preferable  to  allow- 
ing them  to  stay  home  all  day  and  watch  tel- 
evision. Yet,  workfare  programs  still  do  not 
provide  the  poor  with  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  advancement. 

Let's  face  it,  a  poor  man  isn't  going  to  sup- 
port himself  in  the  private  sector  raking 
leaves  or  picking  up  litter  along  the  high- 
way. These  skills  are  simply  not  marketable 
to  employers.  A  better  version  of  workfare 
allows  participants  in  the  program  to  sub- 
stitute job-training  for  actual  work.  These 
trainees,  then,  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
finding  a  real  job  and  moving  off  the  public 
dole.  Unfortunately,  job-training  workfare 
programs  still  have  one  major  drawback. 
Participants'  chances  of  finding  a  steady  job 
are  still  somewhat  limited,  as  they  are  really 
only  qualified  for  one  line  of  work. 

The  best  welfare  reform  program  offered  to 
date  is  the  brainchild  of  Wisconsin's  Repub- 
lican Gov.  Tonmiy  Thompson.  This  program, 
called  Leamfare,  requires  that  teenagers  in 
families  collecting  public  assistance  go  to 
high  school  until  they  earn  their  diploma. 
Leamfare  makes  so  much  sense  that  it 
should  be  expanded  and  implemented  nation- 
wide. 

A  place  on  the  public  dole  is  not  a  God- 
given  right  and  should  not  be  granted  uncon- 
ditionally. If  we  are  going  to  financially  sup- 
port able-bodied  men  and  women,  then  the 
least  we  should  demand  is  that  their  children 
go  to  school.  A  high  school  dropout  is  much 
more  likely  than  a  high  school  graduate  to 
follow  his  parents  onto  the  welfare  roll.  Also, 
a  high  school  dropout,  on  average,  stays  on 
welfare  for  two  years  longer  than  someone 
with  a  high  school  diploma. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage 
poor  children  to  stay  in  school,  but  most  of 
these  have  failed  because  while  they  have 
provided  a  carrot,  they  have  not  utilized  the 
stick.  Wisconsin's  threat  to  cut  high  school 
droixiuts'  parents  welfare  checks  is  sending 
dropouts  back  to  school  in  droves  and  keep- 
ing at  risk  teenagers  in  classrooms.  Out  of 
27,000  teenagers  labeled  at  risk  by  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  less  than  ten  percent  have 
dropped  out  of  school.  This  rate  is  much 
lower  than  before  the  Leamfare  program  was 
implemented.  Additionally  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  alone,  1,200  dropouts  returned  to 
school  in  the  first  year  of  Leamfare. 

The  Leamfare  program  should  be  expanded 
so  that  anyone  collecting  welfare  who  does 
not  have  a  high  school  diploma  would  be  re- 
quired to  return  to  school.  Even  40  year-olds 
without  a  high  school  diploma  would  benefit 
trom  attending  night  school.  It  is  never  too 
late  for  a  poor  person  to  make  a  break  with 
the  past  and  start  down  the  road  to  economic 
Independence. 

Leamfare  is  certainly  not  a  panacea,  but  it 
is  an  essential  first  step  in  ending  the  cycle 
of  poverty  prevalent  in  our  nation's  inner 
cities  today.  Yes,  we  have  to  focus  on  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  in  the  inner 
city  schools.  But  keeping  teenagers  in  these 
schools  must  be  our  first  priority. 

Virtually  everyone  knows  that  George 
Bush  is  in  desperate  need  of  a  domestic  agen- 
da. He  should  jump  on  the  Leamfare  band- 


wagon, and  make  it  the  comerstone  ofa  new 
War  Against  Poverty.  This  time,  though,  in- 
stead of  having  the  government  bureaucracy 
fight  poverty,  we  should  give  the  poor,  them- 
selves, the  weapons  to  fight  their  own  bat- 
tles individually.  And  the  Patriot  missile  of 
the  new  War  Against  Poverty  would  be  a 
high  school  education. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HENRY  "HANK"  BERNAT 


HON.  GUNN  IL  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  in  Cali- 
fomia,  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  special  indivkiuals  in  far  away 
places.  Recently,  my  friend,  Dick  Sim  of  Irvine, 
CA.  informed  me  of  just  such  an  extraordinary 
person,  Mr.  Henry  "Hank"  Bemat,  who  retired 
late  last  year  after  31  years  as  the  foott)all 
coach  at  Owen  J.  Roberts  High  School  in 
Bucktown,  PA. 

Hank,  wtio  truly  is  one  of  America's  "poinls 
of  light,"  selflessiy  dedicated  himself  not  just 
to  the  game  of  football,  but,  more  importantly, 
to  the  students  and  athletes  themselves.  He 
was,  however,  not  only  a  highly  successful 
motivator  on  ttie  grkjiron,  but  was  a  leader  in 
ttie  fiekj  of  educatkxi  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  influential  member  of  ttie  community. 

It  is  only  through  ttie  continual  efforts  of  ex- 
traordinary irxividuals,  such  as  Hank  Berrtat, 
tt)at  we  seek  to  preserve  and  enhance  this 
country's  most  vakiable  asset  its  youth.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  am  confident  ttiat  Hank  wil  t>e 
sorely  missed  by  those  many  young  people 
wtiose  lives  he  touched  on  the  WikJcat  side- 
lines and  in  ttie  classroom. 

In  honor  of  ttie  occaskxi  of  Hank's  retire- 
ment, I  ask  that  the  folkiwing  newspaper  arti- 
cle, as  It  appeared  in  ttie  December  5,  1990, 
edHkxi  of  the  Evening  Ptioenix  of  Ptx)enb(viHe, 
PA,  be  irxduded  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  ttiat  my  colleagues  may  have  tfie 
opportunity  to  review  it  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  will  want  to  join  me  today  in  rec- 
ognizing Hank  BemaTs  many  years  of  distin- 
guished servKe,  leadership,  and  devotxxi  to 
his  community  arxj  country.  I  wish  him  and  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  and  ttieir  family,  continued  suc- 
cess and  ha|3piness  in  all  their  future  endeav- 
ors. 

Coach  Who  Loved  "The  Kms"  Ends  31-Year 

Reion  at  OJR 

(By  Todd  Shaner) 

Bucktown.— To  Hank  Bemat,  coaching  and 
kids  go  together.  They  go  together  like  Hank 
Bemat  and  Owen  J.  Roberts  football. 

But  after  31  years,  Henry  "Hank"  Bemat 
will  no  longer  be  on  the  sidelines  coaching 
the  Wildcats.  The  Charlestown  Township 
resident  announced  his  retirement  as  the 
Wildcats'  football  coach  at  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Owen  J. 


•  Thi»  iMiUet"  tywbol  idendfiet  siaieoienti  or  inseitioiu  which  arc  not  spoken  t»y  a  Member  of  the  Senate  oo  the  floor. 
Matter  ict  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  t>y  a  Member  of  the  House  oo  the  floor. 
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Roberts  Administration  Building.  It  came 
after  talks  with  Principal  William  Faulkner 
and  Athletic  Director  Dave  Strock,  who 
Bemat  coached  in  football  along  with  his 
brother,  football  star  Don  Strode 

There  were  no  tears  shed,  no  unkind  words. 
Bemat  personifies  class,  and  so  did  his  fare- 
well. 

Sitting  In  a  comfortable  chair  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  meeting  table,  Bemat  calmly, 
sometimes  passionately,  spoke  about  his  de- 
cision, his  career,  his  future. 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision,  although  it 
bad  been  speculated  since  before  this  season 
started. 

"I  am  definitely  retiring  f^m  football," 
said  Bemat,  who  has  a  195-131-17  record  In 
his  31  years.  "I  want  to  thank  my  family  and 
assistant  coaches.  And  the  administration 
has  been  good  to  me. 

"I'm  old,  that's  a  factor,  and  my  legrs  have 
been  bothering  me  (because  of  arthritis).  It's 
a  chore  to  get  up  and  down  the  sidelines  any- 
more>" 

Bemat  said  he'll  miss  two  things  about 
coaching;  his  colleagues  and  his  players. 
"I'm  going  to  miss  the  coaches  because  we've 
been  together  so  long.  And  I'm  going  to  miss 
the  kids. 

"I  think  the  best  day  was  Thursday  be- 
cause that  was  awards  day. 

"We'd  gather  the  kids  around  and  hand  out 
the  stars,  hammers  or  paws  for  the  helmets. 
One  year  we  weren't  going  to  do  It.  The  kids 
started  talking  about  it  and  they  wanted  to 
bring  It  back.  It  was  nice  to  see  the  kids 
being  rewarded. 

Bemat  kept  coming  back  to  "the  kids." 

"Working  with  them  is  rewarding,"  he 
said.  "I'll  miss  them.  You  get  so  close  to  the 
kids,  see  them  work  hard,  come  close  and 
looe  and  sometimes  you  see  tears.  Or  they 
work  hard  and  you  see  them  succeed.  Some- 
times they  cry  when  they  win.  But  it's  a 
great  thing  to  be  around  them." 

Bemat  has  never  tried  to  lighten  the  load 
he  carries  in  the  classroom.  Since  he  came  to 
the  district  when  It  formed  In  19S5.  he  has 
taught  five  classes  a  day  in  addition  to 
homeroom.  The  same  can  be  said  for  his 
longtime  assistants.  Joe  Edwards.  Al  Alutius 
and  Morcland  Bollinger. 

"Coaching  and  teaching  go  together," 
Bemat  said.  "If  they're  good  teachers, 
they're  good  coaches.  Joe  is  the  head  of  the 
Social  Studies  Department  and  Al  is  head  of 
the  Industrial  Arts  Department." 

Bemat  liked  having  the  same  assistants 
for  all  these  yean.  It  cut  down  on  the  work. 

"They  have  taken  so  much  of  the  load  off 
me."  he  said.  "It  was  to  the  point  where  we 
could  go  out  there  and  do  our  business  be- 
cause we  knew  what  we  were  doing.  All 
they've  done  means  a  lot." 

The  system,  and  idiilooophy,  helped,  too. 
Bemat's  phUoeoiAy  of  football  is  simple:  If 
yon  have  the  football,  they  can't  score. 

Bemat  came  to  the  area  through  his  wife, 
the  former  Dorothy  Hallman.  who  Is  a 
PhoenlxYllle  native.  He  worked  as  a  play- 
ground Instractor  for  the  borough  one  sum- 
mer, and  that  was  when  he  became  inter- 
ested In  working  with  youngsters,  an  inter- 
est that  blosMmed  when  he  taught  and 
ooacbad  at  school  in  Branford.  Fla..  before 
moving  here  permanently. 

Bamat  coached  with  mixed  success  in  the 
1900b.  When  he.  Edwards  and  Alutius  ran 
their  first  practice,  they  were  greeted  by  17 
kids. 

"I  wanted  to  torn  around  and  go  back  over 
the  hlU."  Bemat  said  with  a  Uugh. 

By  the  end  of  that  season,  2S  kids  were 
playing  football. 


EX  rENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  19  9.  Bemat  installed  the  "I"  formation 
and  we  It  to  a  running  game  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Denny  Laws'  ability.  When  Laws  was 
hurt,  ie  kept  the  system  by  plugging  In 
Clark  dollars.  It  was  the  begrinning  of  several 
outstanding  tailbacks  to  play  for  Bemat. 

"I  Uked  the  'I'  because  It  was  easy  to  teach 
and  the  kids  liked  it.  The  tailback  carried  25 
to  30  ti|nes  a  game,"  said  Bemat. 

In  thf  19708  and  19608.  Bemat  kept  the  sys- 
tem add  such  players  as  Doug  Crossman. 
Rudy  blocker  and  Mike  Beasley  responded. 
And  tbe  titles  began  to  come,  too;  six  Ches- 
Monts.  [two  more  shared,  and  the  PAC-10  two 
years  ^o.  The  1972  team  that  tied  for  the 
CheS'Mpnt  title,  however,  was  the  one 
Bemat  icalled  his  favorite. 

"Tho^  kids  wanted  to  win  so  badly."  he 
said,  "^ey  didn't  have  a  lot  of  talent,  but 
they  gajve  you  everything  they  had." 

Bemit  has  never  been  one  to  put  himself 
in  the  spotlight.  He  wouldn't  grade  himself. 

"It'd  be  an  S  or  U,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
"I'll  npt  grade  myself,  but  I'll  say  two 
thingsrjOne.  we  tried  to  be  fair.  And  two.  we 
tried  tA  do  our  best  and  give  our  best.  And  I 
think  we  accomplished  that." 

He  viaited  until  after  the  Thanksgiving 
game  co  announce  his  retirement  so  it 
wouldnrt  take  away  trom  the  kids'  effort. 

"I  nelirer  put  winning  above  anything  else. 
That's  the  reason  this  was  not  announced  be- 
fore th«  Thanksgiving  game.  I  didn't  want  to 
take  a«ay  from  them.  It's  their  game." 

Now  Bemat  will  have  a  fall  free  trom 
coaching  or  playing  for  the  first  time  since 
he  was]  in  eighth  grade.  His  wife,  sons  John 
and  G4ne,  daughters  Karen  and  Lisa  and 
seven  grandchildren  will  have  him  around  in 
the  late  part  of  the  year.  He  plans  to  attend 
some  I%nn  State  games  among  others. 

For  91  years,  football  at  Owen  J.  Roberts 
was  Beat's  game.  The  two  will  always  be 
conneoied. 

"I'll  lalways  pull  for  OJR,"  he  said.  "I'm 
red  an4  white  all  over. 

"Youi  can't  give  somebody  36  years  and  not 
be  attached  to  it.  I  feel  a  part  of  this 
school.  ' 


TRIE  UTE  TO  LT.  CARL  E.  OPSAHL 


HON.  RONAID  L  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9. 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tritx^e  to  Lt.  Carl  E.  Opsahl  and  the  crew 
of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on  April  17, 
1991 ,  will  be  returning  home  from  a  tour  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflicL  This  amphibious  ship  is 
homeported  at  the  Uttie  Creek  Amphi)k>us 
Base  in  rtortdk.  VA. 

last  August  13,  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  Vilas  the  first  of  the  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  Mkldto  East  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
economic  bkxkade  of  Iraq  in  the  Norttiem 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  bkwkade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait.  The  embarked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphk)nus  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  arid  patKipated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Operation  Imminent  Thurxier.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunsfon  HaU  and  her  amphib- 
ious gitxjp  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies alorig  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
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threat  was  Essential  to  the  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  HaU's  saik>rs  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professkxialism  arxj  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  SpecKef,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  ttie  grvesome  destructfon  inflk:ted  upon 
that  small  inatton  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  6  dear  understarxing  that  the  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  wtiich  was  ttie 
fine  contriMitfon  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  ttiese 
saifors  will  tortainty  make  dctators  around  the 
work]  think  twice  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
sfon.  I 

I  want  to  also  salute  the  families  of  the 
Gunston  H^lfs  crew,  wtv)  stood  t>y  so  coura- 
geously as  tneir  foved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  arourxl  ttie  world.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  the  return  of  fathers  they 
have  never,  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatives  aboard  the  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  servicemen  some- 
thing to  foofi  forward  to  upon  their  arrival  back 
horne. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  25TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  FORT  DAVIS 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  RONAID  D.  COLEMAN 

I  OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


p 
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Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  today  in  recognitkxi  of  ttie  Silver  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Fort  Davis  Natkxial  Historic  Site,  a 
West  Texas  Arniy  Post 

The  Fort  Davis  Natfonal  Historic  Site  was 
dedicated  on  April  4,  1966,  by  thervFirst  Lady 
Mrs.  Lyndod  B.  "Lady  Bird"  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary of  th4  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 

Tt>e  post,  located  in  ttie  heart  of  the  scenk: 
Davis  Mountains  in  west  Texas,  is  recognized 
as  having  9  major  role  in  ttie  tiistory  of  ttie 
Souttiwestern  frontier.  From  1854  to  1891, 
troops  t>as4d  at  the  poet  guarded  immigrants, 
freigtiters,  ^nd  stagecoaches  on  ttie  San  Anto- 
nio-El Paso  road  from  hostile  Comanche  and 
Apache  Incfans.  Fort  Davis  is  also  known  as 
one  of  ttie  jfirst  posts  in  the  West  to  receive 
black  soWiOrs,  including  2d  LL  Henry  Ossian 
Flipper,  the  first  black  graduate  of  West  Point 

One  hundred  years  after  the  post  was  de- 
commissfoned,  Congress  authorized  the  Fort 
Davis  Natnnal  Historical  Site  as  a  unit  of  ttie 
National  P^rk  Servne.  The  Park  Service  has 
restored  li^  of  ttie  50th  original  structures 
and,  in  th9  summer  monttis.  conducts  tours 
and  presents  demonstratfons  in  ttie  convnand- 
ing  offfoer*^  quarters,  offners'  kitctien,  serv- 
anfs  quarters,  and  ttie  enlisted  men's  bar- 
racks.       1 

Member^  of  ttie  Fort  Davis  Historical  Soci- 
ety began  tie  preservatfon  and  restoratfon  ef- 
forts resulti(ig  in  legislation,  ttiat,  in  1961,  des- 
ignated theipost  as  a  nattonal  histork:  site. 

I  rise  to  aemember  both  the  native  and  hon- 
orary westJTexans  who  have  helped  us  re- 
member thpse  wtK>  established  Fort  Davis  in 
1854. 
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TRIBXJTE  TO  FATHER  WILLIAM 
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HON.  CHARLES  LUKEN 

OFomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Kke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Father 
William  Krumpe  on  ttie  25th  anniversary  of  his 
ordinalran  to  the  priesthood.  The  commitment 
and  support  he  has  given  during  the  past  25 
years  merits  all  of  the  respect  and  admiratxxi 
we  have  for  him  today.  I  personally  am  very 
proud  to  have  a  person  in  my  district  as  dedn 
cated  to  serving  his  community  as  he  is.  He 
has  done  significantly  more  than  his  share  to 
t)etter  society. 

Father  Krumpe  has  made  considerable  con- 
tributk)ns  to  both  ttie  youths  and  adults  of  his 
community.  The  support  and  dependability  he 
has  provided  are  immeasurat)le  by  numbers  or 
words.  I  wouM  just  like  to  reiterate  both  my 
appreciatkm  and  my  admiration  for  his  accom- 
plishments. I'm  hopeful  and  confident  that  Ns 
example  win  inspire  members  of  his  congrega- 
tkxi  to  emulate  his  sense  of  dedication  to 
community  and  his  compasskxi  for  others. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislatton  is  an 
important  step  toward  endhig  ttie  ilegal  for- 
eign harvests  of  U.S.  or  U.S.-origin  fish. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
DETERMINE  HOW  SATELLITES 
CAN  IMPROVE  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
U.S.  FISHERIES  LAWS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES 

AGREEMENTS 


HON.  JOUNE  UNSOEU) 

OF  WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  require  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA]  to  assess  how  our  current  and 
planned  satellite  capabilities  can  akl  in  the  en- 
fc>rcement  of  our  Federal  fisheries  laws  and  in 
ttie  implementation  of  intematkinal  fisheries 
oonservatnn  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  workf s  fishery  resources  originate  from  or 
are  kxated  within  ttie  exclusive  economk; 
zone  [EEZ]  of  ttie  United  States.  This  large  re- 
source tnse  supports  muNibillnn  dollar  salmon 
and  groundfish  fisheries.  Unfortunately,  ttie 
continued  viabiity  of  ttiese  fistieries  is  threat- 
ened by  illegal  harvests  from  foreign  driflnet 
pirates  fishing  outside  of  agreed  upon  zones 
in  intematkxial  waters  and  from  foreign  trawl 
vessels  encroaching  into  the  U.S.  EEZ  oH  ttie 
North  Pacific. 

To  date  no  effective  means  of  monitoring 
these  legal  activities  has  t>een  devekiped. 
Witti  the  rapM  increase  in  new  fisheries  laws, 
it  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  ade- 
quately protect  our  coastal  resources  and  sat- 
elites  may  prove  useful  in  assisting  tradWonal 
enforcement  operations.  At  ttie  very  least,  we 
need  to  recognize  that  altemsdive  approaches 
to  monHoring  and  enforcing  U.S.  fishery  laws 
and  r8gulatk)ns  and  intemalwnal  fishery 
agreements  must  be  devetoped  to  avoid  se- 
vere biotogical  and  economic  problems. 


FREE  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
ttie  attention  of  ttie  House  an  article  from  ttie 
Washington  Post  of  March  22,  1991,  written 
by  our  colleague  Representative  Bnx  Rich- 
ardson concerning  the  proposed  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement  [FTA]  now  being 
negotiated  among  ttie  United  States,  Canada, 
arxj  Mexico. 

Biu  argues  persuasively  that  ttie  positive 
consequences  likely  from  a  North  American 
FTA  outweigh  ttie  possible  negative  con- 
sequences. Yet— as  Bill  states— ttiere  is  a 
real  posst)ility  ttiat  ttie  'last-track"  auttiority 
needed  by  ttie  administratkxi  to  conclude  ttie 
treaty  may  t>e  rejected  by  Congress  unless 
certain  important  nontrade  issues  affected  by 
ttie  FTA — such  as  ttie  environment,  labor  and 
imrnigratkKi— are  addressed  during  ttie  nego- 
tiation process. 

These  same  general  points  were  made  in 
ttie  comrrxjnKation  Majority  Leader  Dick  Gep- 
hardt sent  to  the  Presklent  last  montti. 

I  congratulate  Bia  Richardson  on  prepar- 
ing such  a  timely,  ttioughtful  artkde  wtiich  will 
benefit  all  of  us  who  read  it 

Free  Trade  With  Mexico.  Si! 
(By  Bill  Richardaon) 

A  powerful  ener^tlc  coalition  opposes  the 
U.S.-Mezlco  tree  trade  agreement.  It  bas 
been  strengrthened  by  the  legislative  situa- 
tion In  Congress,  where  the  administration 
seeks  fast-track  procedures  for  both  the 
U.S. -Mexico  agreement  and  the  stalled  Uru- 
guay Round  of  negotiations  on  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade  (OATT). 
Under  this  procedure,  only  one  vote  would  be 
necessary  to  grant  authority  for  conducting 
both  negotiations. 

This  has  spawned  a  broad  alliance  of  oppo- 
sition groups  ranging  f^m  labor,  textile  and 
environmental  Interests  to  those  concerned 
alwut  Mexico's  internal  political  situation. 
Thus,  a  U.S.  l»rder  state  congressional  well 
disposed  to  f1*ee  trade  with  Mexico  could  end 
up  voting  against  fast  track  because  of  his 
unhappiness  about  the  administration's  agri- 
cultural policy  in  the  GAIT  round. 

If,  as  he  has  stated,  the  president  attaches 
personal  importance  to  regional  and  global 
trade  and  the  U.S.-Mexico  FTA  in  particular, 
he  needs  to  use  some  of  his  substantial  polit- 
ical capital  to  sway  Congress.  A  bipartisan 
coalition  is  going  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
successful  negotiation  and  approval  of  a  tree 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico.  So  far.  sup- 
porters of  the  agreement,  including  Amer- 
ican business,  have  been  deafeningly  silent. 

In  addition,  a  special  Independent  high- 
level  negotiator  should  be  appointed  with 
sufficient  national  statute  to  assuage  con- 
gressional concerns,  particularly  those  in 
the  Democratic  majority.  Ambassador  Carla 
Hills  and  her  negotiating  team  at  the  U.S. 
Trade  Rejiresentatlve's  office  are  under- 
standably focused  on  the  Uruguay  negotia- 
tions. A  special  negotiator,  concentrating 
solely    on    the    Mexican    agreement,    could 
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strengthen  the  administration's  ability  to 
conduct  effective  trade  talks  while  fflvlng 
much-needed  visibility  to  the  Mexican  agree- 
ment. 

The  administration  needs  to  assure  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
seriously  address^.ng  issues  raised  by  oppo- 
nents, such  as  the  dangers  of  wage  dispari- 
ties under  a  free  trade  agreement,  working 
conditions  in  Mexico,  illegal  drug  flow  and 
the  need  for  stricter  environmental  regula- 
tions in  Mexico,  particularly  compliance 
with  clean-air  standards  at  the  border.  These 
deliberations  should  not  be  tied  to  the  free 
trade  agreement  itself,  but  they  need  to  l>e 
the  subject  of  bilateral  discussions,  obvi- 
ously involving  a  variety  of  agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  EPA,  and 
be  coordinated  with  the  FTA  negotiations. 

Mexico  is  now  announcing  new  environ- 
mental regulations  for  the  nuuiuila  (twin  as- 
sembly plant)  industry,  which  will  begin  the 
ViroceeB  of  defining  and  enforcing  specific  en- 
vironmental laws.  If  the  United  States  is  se- 
rious about  wanting  a  cleaner  home,  hemi- 
spheric and  global  environment,  it  should 
work  for  stronger  environmental  controls  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

Similarly,  some  in  the  United  States  claim 
that  a  firee  trade  agreement  will  exacerbate 
the  flow  of  drugs  into  this  country.  The  fact 
is  that  Mexico  under  President  Carlos  Sali- 
nas de  Gortari  greatly  strengthened  its  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  on  the  drug 
front. 

The  Bush  administration  needs  to  develop 
a  long-range  strategy  for  free  trade  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  Caribbean  countries  are 
already  concerned  that  a  U.S.-Mexico  FTA 
will  Jeopardize  trade  benefits  obtained  under 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  Other  Latin 
nations  are  viewing  the  proposed  U.S.-Mex- 
ico trade  connection  Jealously  and  sus- 
piciously. 

The  iKtsitive  consequences  in  concluding  a 
tree  trade  agreement  with  Mexico  far  exceed 
the  negatives.  There  will  be  better  access  to 
a  growing  Mexican  export  market,  a  more  re- 
liable source  of  petroleum.  Increased  Amer- 
ican ownership  of  Mexican  subsidiaries  and 
other  assets,  and  expanded  access  to  parts 
and  labor.  Tangible  political  benefits  include 
a  potential  reduction  of  Mexican  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  because  of  aug- 
mented economic  activity  as  well  aa  en- 
hanced political  stability  in  Mexico.  Finally, 
with  the  evolution  of  trade  blocs  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  FTA  assists  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  effectively 
competing  in  an  Ineradicably  altered  com- 
mercial environment. 

Should  the  fast-track  authority  be  de- 
feated in  Congress,  U.S.-Mexico  relations  in 
particular,  and  U.S.  international  economic 
policy  in  general,  will  be  severely  hampered. 
Unless  the  administration  acts  now,  the  war 
we  have  won  on  the  Persian  Gulf  battlefields 
for  a  new  world  order  will  be  eroded  by  a  bat- 
tle lost  right  here  at  home.  , 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  JOHNNIE  D. 
RHODES  , 


HON.  RONAU)  L  MAOflUY 

OF  BHODB  mLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 

in  ttixjte  to  LL  Johnnie  D.  Rhodes  and  ttie 

crew  of  ttie  U.S.S.  Gunston  HaK,  who  on  AprI 

17,  1991,  wM  be  returning  home  from  a  tour 
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in  the  Persian  GuH  oonfficL  This  amphibious 
ship  is  homeported  at  the  Little  Creel(  Amphib- 
ious Base  in  HoiMk,  VA. 

Last  August  13.  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  \was  the  first  of  the  amphitNous  fleet  to 
depart  ^4orfoa(  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  In  the  Middto  East  A  primary  mis- 
sion o(  the  Gunston  HaM  was  to  enforce  the 
ecorxxnic  btodcade  of  Iraq  in  ttie  f^orthem 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  blockade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
ttie  allied  effort  to  drive  tfie  Iraqi  Army  from 
Ku¥vaiL  The  embarked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphl)ious  landkig  on  ttie  beaches  of 
Kuwait  and  partnipeted  in  naval  manuevers 
such  as  Operaixxi  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  ttie  Gunston  HaM  and  her  amphib- 
kXB  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  ttie  ar- 
mies akxig  ttie  coast  of  Kuwait  arxJ  Iraq.  This 
ttveat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  ai- 
led forces.  The  Gunston  Halfs  saik)rs  per- 
formed ttwir  duties  with  professionalism  arxJ  a 
tme  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  ttie  gruesome  destructkxi  inflicted  upon 
ttiat  sman  natkxi  by  ttie  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  that  the  ai- 
led effort  to  VberaiB  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  dttferent  efforts,  one  of  wtiich  was  ttie 
fine  oonlributfon  of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  seH-sacnfk»  of  ttiese 
saitors  wi  certainly  make  dictators  around  the 
worid  think  twKe  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
stoa 

I  want  to  also  salute  ttie  families  of  ttie 
Gunston  Halfs  crew.  wtx>  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously as  ttieir  foved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  ttie  workj.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  the  return  of  fathers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  Ttiese  families  with 
relatives  aboard  ttie  Gimston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  servicemen  some- 
thing to  took  forward  to  upon  ttieir  arrival  back 


KUiDEE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
WILLIAM  JOYNER 


HON.  DAii  L  mm. 

OF  lacmoAN 

IN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9. 1991 

Mr.  KILOEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  coOeagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentalives  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
fne  American  and  resktent  of  my  hometown  of 
FMnt.  Ml.  Mr.  Willam  Joyner. 

Bl  Joyner  is  retiring  from  ttie  Rint  Area 
Chairber  of  Commerce  on  April  30. 1991.  The 
Fint  Area  Ctianter  of  Commerce  is  honoring 
BW  with  a  reliremani  dvmer  on  April  10,  1991. 
He  is  retiring  after  18  years  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  FACC.  BH  began  his  career  in  member- 
ship sales,  he  has  also  sorted  as  dkector  of 
the  business  and  educaifon  coonfinaiing  coun- 
d  and  is  retiring  as  executive  vne-presklent 
and  diractor  of  the  communicatfons  depart- 


WNte  BM  has  worked  tirelessly  promoting 
FM  buiinaas.  he  has  also  committed  himself 
to  his  communty.  He  has  been  an  active  vot- 
unlaer  for  ttie  Left  Bank  Galery,  the  Kiwanis. 
and  with  his  church.  Bit  has  earned  the  re- 
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spect  bf  everyone  wtio  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  Nm.  He  has  always  offered 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  a  help- 
ing hard  or  the  advice  of  someone  wtio  has 
gained!  experierx:e  necessary  of  succeed  in 
life. 

ThroLgh  each  and  every  challenge  facing 
our  eopnomy.  Bill  has  stood  as  a  tireless  ad- 
vocatei  for  businesses  in  the  Flint  and  Gerv 
esee  County  area  He  has  provided  everyone 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  with  a  sense 
of  greater  self-worth  and  a  tjelief  that  no  prob- 
lem  is  insurmountat)le.  He  Is  a  self-made  man, 
coming  to  ttie  Flint  area  from  his  home  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  served  his  country  during  Worid 
War  II  as  a  member  of  ttie  U.S.  Navy.  He  has 
to  carry  on  ttie  tradKion  of  putilic 
by  serving  ttie  business  community  in 
of  posittons.  He  has  committed  hinv 
ttie  bettennent  of  the  community  arxJ 
emphafcized  ttie  need  for  communication  and 
coope(Btk>n  between  business  and  govern- 
ment. He  has  encouraged  txislnesses  to  in- 
volve fiemselves  In  the  community  and  has 
led  the  way  by  his  own  example.  There  is  no 
question  he  is  a  truly  unique  individual. 

Whilf  Bill  is  retiring  from  the  ptiase  of  his 
career.  I  am  certain  that  he  will  successfully 
pursue'  ottier  challenging  opportunities.  Flint, 
Ml,  is  truly  a  better  place  to  live  because  of 
Bill  Joyner's  involvement  in  business  and  conv 
munity  affairs.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an 
horxx  9nd  a  pleasure  to  pay  tritxite  to  an  out- 
starKJii^  indivklual,  William  Joyner.  I  know  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  joins  me 
today  in  honoring  Bill  and  his  lovely  wife,  Ger- 
akjine,  on  ttiis  most  auspicious  occasion.  I 
wish  tttem  both  well  as  they  pursue  a  pros- 
perou&and  futfilling  retirement 


A  T  UBUTE  TO  LESLIE  K.  DAVIS 


IN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  9. 1991 
Mr.  ItlLLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Toastmasters  Intemattonal  Organizatton  has 
proudly  announced  that  on  Saturday.  April  13. 
1991,  i|  will  honor  Leslie  K.  Davis  for  her  dedh 
catnn  to  residents  of  Contra  Costa  County, 
CA.  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
stiare  with  you  ttie  outstanding  public  sendee 
career  of  Ms.  Davis  and  her  work  to  improve 
and  promote  general  skills  in  puUk;  speaking. 
Leslie  began  her  involvement  in  the  Toast- 
masters  Intemattonal  Organizatkxi  in  1985, 
and  hap  since  been  a  moving  force  as  an  or- 
ganize* and  mentor.  After  only  1  year  with  the 
organi^tion,  Leslie  won  her  first  recognitton  in 
actiieving  her  Competent  Toastmaster  des- 
ignattoa,  and  by  1987,  she  received  the  Able 
Toast  Master  Award.  Leslie's  higtiest  honors 
indudajbeing  named  Toastmaster  of  ttie  Year 
for  19a7-«8  for  the  Redwood  Empire  District 
No.  571  aixj  ttie  Distinguistied  Toast  Master 
Award  In  1990. 

Lesli^  has  continued  to  expand  her  active 
role  in;  ttie  Toastmaster's  program.  She  has 
had  n^any  successes  in  demonstrating  her 
speakiilg  skills  through  various  competitions 
wtiere  she  was  awarded  second  place  in  Dis- 
trwt  5?s  evaluatfon  contest  in  1986  and  first 
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place  as  ttie  best  impromptu  speaker  in  Dis- 
trict 57  in  1987.  Leslie  has  also  held  ttie  office 
of  Division  B  Lieutenant  Govemor  from  1988- 
89  and  was  District  57  chief  judge  from  1989- 
90.  I 

Sennng  tts  both  an  organizer  and  mentor. 
Leslie  founded  the  Delta  1^.  6872  chapter  of 
ttie  Toastmasters'  program  in  Antxx^h.  CA  in 
1988.  Stie  played  a  key  role  in  helping  other 
dub  memi»ers  adiieve  leadership  positfons 
and  in  gairing  recognitkxi  for  the  Delta  Chap- 
ter by  havihg  two  of  its  memtiers  tranored  as 
outstanding  club  preskjents.  Prior  to  establish- 
ing the  Delta  Ctiapter,  Leslie  helped  charter 
two  dut>s  k)  Contra  Costa  County,  the  Strait 
Talkers  No^  6061  and  the  Talkscs  No.  6718. 

Over  the  years  Leslie  has  committed  hun- 
dreds of  hours  toward  ttie  educatkm  of  her  fel- 
k)w  Toastmasters  through  special  seminars  on 
pariiamentary  procedures,  evaluation,  and  lis- 
tening skil^.  She  has  also  introduced  ttie 
youth  of  Contra  Costa  County  into  the  Toast- 
masters'  pipgram  through  several  speechaaft 
arxJ  youth  leadership  seminars  wtwch  she  corv 
ducted,  and  later  supervised  the  judging  for 
the  annual  delta  pride  youth  speech  contest 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  ttie  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  the  Delta  Toast- 
masters  No.  6872  in  congratulating  Leslie  K. 
Davis  for  her  record  of  outstanding  acconrv 
plishments.  These  efforts  have  certainly 
earned  her  the  respect  and  appredation  of  her 
colleagues  and  the  residents  of  Contra  Costa 
County.  I  aalute  her  dedk:atk)n  and  excellent 
work. 


TRIEUTE 
VE^-ERANS 


HON. 

IN  THE 


TO  37TH  DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION 


JAMES  A.  niAHCAl^,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 


Mr.  TRAI^ICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  ttie  37th  Divisfon  Veterans 
Assodation  of  my  17th  Congresskxial  District 
of  Ohio.  This  year  martcs  ttie  51st  anniversary 
of  this  higtiiy  decorated  and  highly  rated  divi- 
ston. 

This  all-phk)  diviston.  founded  on  July  18. 
1917,  has  enjoyed  a  reputatton  as  one  of  the 
Natton's  totigest  group  of  fighters  ever  since 
its  outstandng  perfonnance  in  Worid  War  I.  It 
has  maintained  a  tracttfon  of  excellence 
ttvoughout  the  last  51  years,  always  striving  to 
defend  ttie  rigtits  of  humanity  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

During  Worid  War  II  the  divisfon  earned 
seven  Congresskxial  Medals  of  Honor,  109 
Distinguished  Servk»  Crosses,  four  Distin- 
guished Servne  Medals.  939  Silver  Stars,  61 
Legkxis  of  Merit,  94  SokSer  Medals.  6,366 
Bronze  Star  Medals,  and  over  9.800  Purple 
Hearts.  Furthermore,  it  was  one  of  ttie  only 
fsiatkxial  Giianj  Divistons  to  be  recalled  to  ac- 
tive duty  d^ing  the  Korean  conflkn,  where  it 
became  a  part  of  the  regular  United  States 
Army.         1 

The  37th  Diviskxi  is  now  hailed  as  one  of 
ttie  most  kiyal,  dedcated,  and  courageous  di- 
vistons  in  the  Natkxi.  It  receives  some  of  ttie 
highest  trailing  performance  ratings  given  to 
any  Natkxi^  Guard  or  Reserve  Diviskxi  in  ttie 
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country  today,  and  as  events  unfold  in  the 
Middte  East  it  continues  its  horxxat}le  defense 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  37th 
Division  Veterans  Associatk>n  during  this  51st 
anniversary  celebratkxi.  In  their  urx^easing 
vigil  to  uphokJ  the  principles  of  derrxKracy,  the 
members  of  the  37th  Division  serve  as  an  irv 
spiratkxi  to  all  Americans.  I  am  tnjiy  proud  to 
represent  this  group  of  distinguished  indivkl- 
uals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  MICHAEL  G. 
BARRINGTON 


AID  FOR  ISRAEL  IN  THE  WAKE  OF 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 


HON.  MEL  LEVM 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  CalHomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  had 
I  been  present  for  the  vote  on  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriatkxis  for  Oper- 
atnn  Desert  ShieM-Desert  Storm.  I  wouW 
have  vok»d  my  strong  support  for  the  $650 
millkxi  in  supplemental  akj  to  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. I  also  strongly  opposed  the  Valentine 
amendment  stricing  the  $650  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  Israel  and  the  Trafi- 
cant  amendment  cutting  S250  million  from  the 
assistance  furtd. 

Although  Israel  was  more  than  willing  to  de- 
fend itself  from  ttie  unprovoked  Iraqi  aggres- 
sk>n  against  its  civilian  populatk>n,  Israel  sac- 
rificed the  well-being  of  its  own  citizens  be- 
cause the  United  States  requested  ttiat  Israel 
remain  out  of  tfie  conflk:L  Israel's  courageous 
polk:y  of  restraint  demonstrates  tfiat  it  remains 
a  steadfast  ally  critical  to  United  States  inter- 
ests in  this  still  hostile  region. 

Israel  incurred  tremerxtous  damage  as  a 
consequence  of  Iraqi  aggressk)n,  t>eing  the 
only  fronttirw  noncombatant  natkxi  to  sustain 
both  physnal  and  economk:  tosses.  Thirty-nine 
missiles  larxled  in  Israel,  causing  14  deaths, 
228  injuries,  and  $200  million  in  property  danv 
ages.  Israel  also  tost  an  estimated  $1 .7  billton 
in  GNP  from  January  15  to  the  last  days  of 
the  war.  Even  before  hostilities  broke  out,  Is- 
rael incurred  erramrwus  costs  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  forces  at  a  heightened  state  of  alert 
and  tost  $600  million  from  the  decrease  in 
tourism. 

While  the  entire  international  community 
shoukJ  assist  in  the  effort  to  compensate  Israel 
for  these  severe  tosses,  the  $600  million  in 
U.S.  assistance  is  an  important  token  payment 
of  support  for  our  tonglime  friend  and  ally.  Any 
cut  in  this  assistance  wouU  threaten  the  inter- 
ests and  security  of  the  United  States  and  our 
reliabie  aMes  in  the  region. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  $650  milKon  assist- 
ance fund  to  Israel  ovenwhelmingly  passed  ttw 
House  and  that  both  the  Valentine  and  Trafi- 
cant  amerximents  to  cut  this  akJ  were  deci- 
sively defeated. 


HON.  RONALD  L  MAOflUY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  LL  Mk^el  G.  Barririgton  and  the 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  wtio  on  April 
17,  1991,  will  be  returning  home  from  a  tour 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  This  amphibtous 
ship  is  homeported  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphb- 
tous  Base  in  Norfofc.  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  the  first  of  the  amphitMous  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  wtiat  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  Mkldto  East  A  primary  mis- 
ston  of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
economk:  t>tockade  of  Iraq  in  the  Northern 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  btockade 
was  to  t>e  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  embartced  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphibious  larvjing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  and  participated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Opieratton  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphfo- 
kxis  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies atorig  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  Vhe  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Hat^  saitors  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professtonalism  arvj  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gruesome  destructton  infltoted  upon 
that  small  nation  tyy  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  ttiat  the  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  deferent  efforts,  one  of  which  was  the 
fine  contritxjtton  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  arxl  self-sacrifice  of  these 
saitors  will  certainly  make  dctators  around  the 
worW  think  twtoe  tiefore  engaging  in  aggres- 
sion. 

I  want  to  also  salute  the  families  of  the 
Gunston  Hall%  crew,  who  stood  t>y  so  coura- 
geously as  their  toved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  the  world.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  ttie  return  of  fathers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatives  aboard  tne  Gunston  HaU  deserve  our 
recognitton  for  giving  our  servtoemen  some- 
thing to  took  fonfvard  to  upon  ttwir  anival  back 
home. 


DEMOCRACY— THE  VANGUARD  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  C 1H0MAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9. 1991 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  honor  DanieOe  M.  Stetz,  Mary- 
land's statewtoe  winner  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign War  Voice  of  DerrK>cracy  scriptwriting 
contest,  for  her  script  entitled  "Democracy— 
The  Vanguard  of  Freedom." 
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Democract— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  Danielle  Stetz) 

"Hello  there  son.  how  would  you  like  a 
flower?"  I  looked  up  at  the  man  and  Kraai>ed 
the  red  wire  flowers. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  I  had  accom- 
panied my  mother  to  the  grocery  store.  As 
we  were  standing  in  line,  I  noticed  an  older 
man  outside  in  a  green  uniform.  He  sits  in  a 
wheelchair,  and  hands  out  red  wire  flowers. 
On  his  Jacket  are  shiny  pins  and  patches. 

"Thank  you.  sir."  I  looked  down  at  the 
stem,  and  on  a  white  tag  were  the  words  De- 
mocracy: The  Vanguard  of  Freedom. 

"Democracy:  The  Vanguard  of  Freedom," 
read  the  man,  "do  you  know  what  that 
means?"  "No  sir,"  I  replied. 

He  leaned  forward  and  looked  straight  into 
my  eyes.  "Your  grandfathers  have  fought 
many  battles  for  what  we  call  our  system  of 
democracy.  Democracy,  is  being  able  to 
speak  your  mind,  having  an  opinion  in  your 
government,  and  to  be  part  of  your  country. 
In  fact,  everyone  has  a  different  meaning  of 
democracy,  but  something  we  all  agree  on  is 
the  fact  that  it  means  fl-eedom." 

I  wasn't  exactly  clear  on  what  he  was  try- 
ing to  tell  me,  but  my  curiosity  about  the 
phrase  on  the  white  tag  was  overwhelming.  I 
took  a  seat  next  to  the  table  where  he  had 
set  up,  and  continued  to  listen. 

"Our  protector  is  democracy.  It  is  our  van- 
guard of  fteedom,  both  in  our  country,  and 
with  other  countries."  "How  old  are  you 
son?"  I  proudly  remarked  my  age  of  seven. 
"Well,"  he  continued  "many  generations  of 
Americans  have  protected  this  country  and 
in  a  few  years,  maybe  you  will,  too." 

"Did  you  flght  in  the  war?"  I  asked.  "Yes. 
with  many  other  men."  He  then  continued  to 
point  out  several  pins  and  badges.  "So  many 
young  men,  all  brave,  all  heroes.  They  gave 
up  their  lives  for  democracy,  and  the  war 
took  many  of  them." 

"Does  everyone  have  pins  like  yours?" 
"I'm  very  proud  of  my  medals,  but  every  one 
of  our  men  are  honored.  You  don't  need  a 
medal  to  be  a  hero."  "That  flower  you  hold 
in  your  hand  is  our  memorial  flower,  the 
Buddy  Poppy." 

"These  days  veterans  In  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, and  many  of  our  ladles  auxiliaries  make 
these  flowers.  They  are  a  reminder  of  our 
soldiers,  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  our 
country  and  your  flreedom." 

I  put  the  flowers  into  my  coat  pocket  and 
dropped  my  change  Into  a  box  marked  dona- 
tions. I  then  pulled  the  flowers  back  out  and 
looked  down  at  them  again  with  new  eyes. 
they  were  no  longer  Just  wire  flowers  with  a 
white  tag.  They  fllled  me  with  a  sense  of 
pride  and  patriotism.  They  were  a  symbol  of 
democracy,  a  sjrmbol  of  freedom. 

"John,"  my  mother  was  coming  out  of  the 
store.  "Goodbye  sir."  I  then  proceeded  to 
take  the  flowers  in  my  right  hand  and  pat 
them  into  my  pocket.  "Would  you  like  to 
hear  about  my  flowers,  mother?" 

As  we  walked  off.  I  could  hear  the  man  In 
the  background,  "Would  you  like  a  flower?". 


THE  410TH  DAILY  POINT  OF  LIGHT 


HON.  CHARUS  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  9. 1991 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  nee  to 
take  this  opportuniy  to  congratulato  Melissa 
Ann  Rohfbach  on  being  aoloctod  as  the  410lh 
"Daily  Point  of  LigM." 
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Melissa  is  18  yeafs  of  age  and  a  senior  at 
Latola  High  School  where  she  is  an  active 
pafUdpant  in  many  school-related  programs 
as  wel  as  projects  within  ttie  community.  Ms. 
Rohrbach  established  the  West  Chester  HhY 
Club  wtiere  she  recnits  young  people  to  help 
collect  food  and  clothing  for  the  needy.  She 
also  tutors  first  graders  and  Is  actively  in- 
volved in  the  Peer  Counseling  Program  at  her 
school.  Ms.  Rohft>ach's  counseling  programs 
indute  themes  for  the  prevention  of  dmgs,  al- 
cohol, and  tobacco  abuse  among  studerrts. 
This  program  has  been  implemented  for  junior 
high  students  as  well. 

Ms.  Rohrbach  should  be  considered  a  role 
model  for  today's  youth.  She  has  gained  ttie 
admiration  and  respect  of  her  peers  for  her 
commitment  to  her  school  and  its  host  com- 
munity. I  would  Gke  to  repeat  both  my  appre- 
ciation and  my  admiration  for  her  accomplisfv 
merits.  I'm  hopeful  ttiat  other  students  will 
emulate  her  sense  of  pride  and  dedKation  to 
the  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  "FIGO" 
CARVELLA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  ITtAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  TBK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  9, 1991 

IMr.  TRAFICArfT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Peter  "Figo"  Carvella.  the  leg- 
endary sports  great  wtioee  career  has  ex- 
tended from  player,  to  coach,  to  sponsor.  Mr. 
Caivela  wW  be  inducted  into  Basebaltown, 
U.S>..  Greater  Youngstown  Old  Timers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  on  Sunday.  May  5, 1991. 

Mr.  Carvella  founded  Figo  Athletic  Club, 
wtiich  sponsored  teams  in  baseball,  softt)aU. 
footbal,  touchbal.  bowling,  ping  pong,  basket- 
bal,  and  boxing.  Figo's  sofltnll  teams  enjoyed 
immense  popularity,  travelling  throughout  36 
States  and  Mexico  and  playing  in  3  worid,  1 
regional,  and  10  State  tournaments.  In  addi- 
tion. Figo  coactied  boxers  in  both  tocal  and 
national  Golden  Gloves  matohes  while  still 
lindng  time  to  organize  slow  pitch  softball 
taams  for  the  foks  back  home.  These  same 
softoaa  teams  eventually  won  both  Eastern 
Class  "A"  and  World  Tournaments  under  ttie 
U.S.  Slow  Pilch  Soflbal  Association. 

Figo  organized  the  first  professional  basket- 
bal  game  for  ttie  American  Baskettiall 
League,  Chicago  versus  Pittsburgh  hekj  in 
NewCastte.OH. 

Peler  Can«la  is  a  member  of  a  fong  Kst  of 
fralamal  orders,  sports  ciutn,  and  community- 
•enrioe  organizations  and  has  served  as  a 
commissioner  to  eight  dWerent  softbaH  asso- 
dalions.  His  taams  have  also  recruited  many 
top  sports  men  and  women  to  play  for  focal 
charilabfo  causes. 

Mr.  Speaicer,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Peter  "Rgo"  Carvella  for 
his  dadfoalton  and  oonlributfon  to  the  sports 
wofkl  since  his  career  began  in  1937.  His 
servfoe  has  helped  to  open  doors  for  many 
young  men  and  women  and  has  united  focal 
communNies  in  the  spirit  of  sportsmanshfo.  In 
the  words  of  the  great  Figo,  "If  you  can't  play 
sports,  be  a  sport" 


E3  TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

C^NA'S  REPRESSION  OF  FILM 
INDUSTRY 


IN 
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HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
PHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9. 1991 


K 

March 

marks 


Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leadership  of  the  People's  Reput)lic  of  China 
has  continued  its  retreat  into  ttie  Dark  Ages  of 
repression  and  dfotatorship  in  the  months 
sirxie  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre. 

The  latest  example  of  China's  backpedaling 
is  its  riew  polk;y  of  strict  censorship  over  Chi- 
na's fiin  industry.  Most  egregiously,  Chinese 
auttiorties  demanded  that  the  U.S.  Motion 
Picture  Academy  disqualify  ttie  Chinese  film 
"Du  Jou"  which  had  been  nominated  for  this 
year's  Oscar  for  t)est  foreign  language  film. 

I  as^  unanimous  consent  ttiat  an  excellent 
op-ed  jon  this  topic,  entitled  "China  and  the 
by  Steven  Spiefoerg  and  Kathleen 
printed  in  the  New  Yori(  Times  on 
1991,  be  inserted  folfowing  my  re- 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view for  themselves  ttie  ignominious  record  of 
Chinese  cultural  oppression  In  recent  monttis. 

[FroAi  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Mar.  25. 1991] 

China  and  the  Oscars 

(By  St  3ven  Spielberg  and  Kathleen  Kennedy) 

Los  Angsles. — ^The  announcement  of  the 
Acadei  ny  Award  nominations  on  Feb.  13 
brougltt  Joy  to  many  members  of  the  inter- 
natloniil  film  community.  Sadly,  it  broug-ht 
only  censtemation  to  a  film  maker  in  China. 

Barrtng  an  11th  hour  reversal,  Zhang- 
Yimou;  director  of  "Ju  Dou,"  the  first  Clil- 
nese  niovie  ever  nominated  for  the  Oscar  for 
Best  Foreign  Language  Film,  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  celebrate  his  honor  publicly  or  at- 
tend tenight's  award  ceremony. 

The  China  Film  Bureau  submitted  "Ju 
Dou"  for  consideration  last  autumn.  How- 
ever, ttie  film  quickly  fell  victim  to  China's 
cultural  retrenchment.  Although  Zhang 
Yimou  carefully  set  his  tale  of  doomed 
lovers  safely  In  the  pre-Communist  past,  Chi- 
nese authorities,  displeased  with  the  film's 
frank  sensuality  and  unhappy  ending,  re- 
versed themselves  and  demanded  that  the 
Academy  disqualify  the  film.  Perhaps  the 
flame-Clled  ending  was  too  evocative  of  the 
Tlanaamen  massacre  in  June  1969. 

Until  laat  week,  the  Chinese  Government 
had  responded  to  the  nomination  and  formal 
requeaf^  for  Zhang  Yimou  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony irltb  official  silence.  In  a  statement  is- 
sued Aarch  18,  however,  Beijing  acknowl- 
edged the  honor,  but  refused  to  allow  Mr. 
Zhang, to  come  to  the  U.S.  claiming  that  he 
was  "v^ry  busy." 

A  recent  statement  by  China's  Film  and 
Television  Minister,  Ai  Zhisheng,  makes  the 
CtUneae  position  clearer.  In  a  veiled  attack 
on  the  Academy,  Mr.  Ai  stated  publicly  that 
only  tke  Chinese  have  the  right  to  judge  the 
merits  of  a  Chinese  movie. 

Quit*  apart  ftHsm  the  logical  absurdity  of 
his  portion  (wlU  China  next  disqualify  itself 
Tnm  t  le  Olympics  because  only  the  Chinese 
can  jujge  the  merits  of  Chinese  athletes?), 
Mr.  A  overlooked  a  sad  fact.  The  Cliinese 
public !  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
view— tr  judge— "Ju  Dou"  for  itself.  It  has 
been  effectively  banned. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  fate  of 
Zhang  Yimou  and  his  film  is  the  Govern- 
ment's new  policy  of  strict  censorship.  At  a 
recenti  national  film  conference,  Mr.  AI  de- 


creed thati  only  movies  tliat  "fully  imple- 
mented th0  party  line"  would  be  considered 
for  export  or  as  official  entries  In  Inter- 
national competitions. 

This  statement  signals  trouble  for  the  ac- 
claimed "Fifth  Generation"  film  makers. 
This  group,  the  first  generation  to  attend 
the  Beijing  Film  Academy  when  it  reopened 
after  the  Cultural  Revolution,  has  brought 
Chinese  flfan  makers  into  the  international 
arena.  Its;  films— "The  Big  Parade,"  "The 
Horse  ThlSf  and  "King  of  the  Children"— 
are  politicially  and  esthetically  daring  and 
have  garnered  acclaim  and  awards. 

Zhang  Yimou's  previous  work,  "Red  Sor- 
ghum," perhaps  the  most  renowned  Fifth 
Generation  film,  won  the  Berlin  Film  Fes- 
tival's topjprize  and  was  a  critical  and  com- 
mercial sutcess  in  the  U.S.  in  1968. 

Since  JuDe  1989,  however,  the  Government 
has  placed  greater  restrictions  on  the  film 
industry.  Production  has  l>een  cut  back  and 
Oovemmeat  funds  are  available  only  to 
films  made  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Fifth  Generation  directors  have  been 
forced  to  jlook  abroad  for  financing.  ("Ju 
Dou"  was  financed  by  the  Tokyo-based 
Tokuma  Communications.)  Now  Beijing  has 
e^ectivelyi  eliminated  this  option.  Why 
would  a  foreign  company  invest  in  a  film 
that  wouli  not  be  eligible  for  export  and 
would  be  banned  in  its  home  country? 

The  new  policy  also  increases  the  likeli- 
hood that  foreign  film  makers  wishing  to 
make  movies  in  China  will  face  severe  re- 
strictions. The  few  weeks  we  spent  shooting 
"Empire  of  the  Sun"  in  Shanghai  were  high- 
lights of  o^r  movie-making  careers. 

A  Chinese  official  in  the  U.S.,  when  asked 
about  Mr.  .Al's  statements,  joked,  "It's  an- 
other Culoiral  Revolution."  Unfortunately, 
the  situation  of  film  makers  in  China  Is  no 
laughing  tnatter.  The  international  film 
community  has  a  special  obligation  to  fight 
for  ffeedom  of  expression.  We  feel  nothing 
but  outrage  at  Mr.  Ai's  proclamation,  the 
censoring  bf  Zhang  Yimou  and  the  artistic 
restriction^  placed  on  our  colleagues  in 
Ctiina. 


TRIE 


iFTE  TO  LT.  (JG.)  ALLEN 
LANDERS 


HOI.  RONALD  K.  MACHIIEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACiHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  IX  (jg.)  Alfon  Landers  and  ttie 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on  April 
17,  1991,  will  be  returning  home  from  a  tour 
in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  confik:t  This  amphitwus 
ship  is  tiomeported  at  ttie  Little  Creek  Amphit>- 
fous  Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  Audust  13.  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  tie  first  of  the  amphitiious  fleet  to 
depart  htorlblk  for  wtiat  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  Mkfofo  East  A  primary  mis- 
sfon  of  ttie  Gunston  HaH  was  to  enforce  the 
economc  bfockade  of  Iraq  in  ttie  Norttiem 
Arabian  See  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  bfockade 
was  to  be  one  of  ttie  key  earty  successes  of 
the  allied  Effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  emtnrtted  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amdhfoious  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  anq  partfoipated  in  naval  manuevers 
such  as  ()pisratfon  Imminent  Thunder.  Ttie 
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presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphib- 
ious group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies afong  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Halts  sailors  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professionalism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gruesome  destruction  Inflicted  upon 
that  small  natkMi  t>y  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  tfiat  the  al- 
lied effort  to  lit>erate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  which  was  ttie 
fine  contribution  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
saitors  wifl  certainly  make  dictators  around  the 
workf  think  tunce  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
sk>n. 

All  of  the  families  of  ttie  Gunston  Halts 
crew,  wtx>  stood  by  so  courageously  as  their 
foved  ones  were  put  at  risk  half  way  around 
the  workj  are  to  be  convnended.  In  fact,  some 
newborn  babies  await  ttie  return  of  fathers 
they  have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families 
with  relatives  aboard  the  Gunston  Hall  de- 
serve our  recognitfon  for  giving  our  servkie- 
men  something  to  kx>k  forward  to  upon  their 
arrival  back  home. 


THE  BOAT  OWNER'S  USER  FEE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  534,  a  k)ill  introduced  t>y  Mr. 
Oavis  of  Mk:higan,  designed  to  repeal  the  user 
fee  imposed  on  owners  of  recreational  boats 
during  last  year's  budget  reconciliatk>n.  The 
term  user  fee  in  ttiis  case  is  a  certain  mis- 
rxxner,  for  not  a  penny  of  ttie  money  collected 
by  this  tax  goes  to  additk)nal  Coast  Guard  or 
other  Govemment  services  provided  to  the 
paying  boat  owner.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  corKept  that  those  wtio  use  a  specific 
service  shoukj  be  ttie  first  asked  to  pay  for 
that  service.  But  my  support  most  certainly 
does  not  extend  to  asking  small  segments  of 
our  society  to  pay  for  excessive  Govemment 
sperxing,  and  then  conveniently  calling  those 
payments  user  fees.  That  is  wrong,  and  only 
serves  to  undermine  wtiat  little  faitti  remains 
among  the  people  of  this  NatkMi  in  our  fiscal 
integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  boat  owners  and  buikJers 
of  this  Natkm  have  already  taken  it  on  the  chin 
t>ecause  of  congressional  mandates.  Conn- 
bined  with  ttie  recesskxi,  ttie  10-percent  luxury 
tax  imposed  on  many  boat  purchases  has 
served  to  devastate  our  small  boat  txjikjing  irv 
dustry.  An  estimated  16,000  manufacturing 
and  retailing  jobs  will  be  k)st  in  ttie  industry 
during  the  1990"$.  Last  year's  budget  recondli- 
atkxi  also  increased  ttie  motortxiat  fuel  tax  by 
5  cents,  on  top  of  marine  fuel  taxes  ttiat  go 
into  ttie  Walfop-Breaux  trust  fund.  Furttier- 
more,  boat  owners  already  pay  direct,  and  jus- 
tifiable, fees  for  such  sennces  as  documenta- 
tkxi,  licenses,  arxl  lnspectx>ns. 

It  is  not  even  clear  if  tlie  revenue  collected 
by  the  impositkxi  of  this  user  fee  will  even 
cover  ttie  cost  of  enforcing  compliance.  There 
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are  752,836  registered  boats  in  the  State  of 
California,  owned  by  ordinary  citizens  of  all  in- 
comes wlio  are  now  tieing  asked  to  pay  a  fee 
whKh  I  cannot  justify.  Neittier  can  anyone  else 
in  Congress.  Lefs  get  rid  of  ttiis  tax.  Lef s  cer- 
tainly not  can  it  a  user  fee  any  longer.  Lefs 
pass  H.R.  534  and  put  some  fairness  and  in- 
tegrity back  into  ttie  system.  I  compliment  my 
colleague  from  Mk^igan  for  ttie  introductkxi  of 
this  legislation  and  I  am  proud  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SEVERN  RIVER 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  C  mOMAS  McMULEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  distirv 
guished  organization  in  my  district  In  recogni- 
tion of  ttieir  kMig  history  of  ttie  Sevem  River 
and  k>cal  environmental  protectkxi,  of  preser- 
vation, I  woukj  like  to  thank  and  congratulate 
ttie  Sevem  River  Associatkxi  on  its  80th  anni- 
versary. 

Ttie  Sevem  River  Associatkm  [SRA],  whteh 
originated  in  1911,  is  the  Natk>n's  oklest  orga- 
nizatk>n  dednated  to  ttie  preservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  this  waterstied.  Over  ttie 
last  80  years,  ttie  SRA  has  grown  to  t>e  Anne 
Arundel  County's  largest  representative  civk: 
organization  with  membership  more  ttian  tri- 
pling in  just  ttie  past  6  years.  During  this  time, 
some  notable  accomplishments  of  ttie  SRA  irv 
elude  pollutkxi  control,  ttie  acceptance  of  ttie 
Sevem  River  as  one  of  Maryland's  four  scerac 
rivers,  eroskin  control,  and  the  formulatkxi  and 
legislative  passage  of  ttie  Ctiesapeake  Bay 
initiatives. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  ttiat  I  offer  my  corv 
gratulations  to  ttie  Sevem  River  Associatkin 
for  ttieir  80th  anniversary  and  extend  best 
wisties  for  their  continued  success  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  ttie  Sevem  River.  I  know  ttiat  my 
colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  join  me  in  this 
well-desen/ed  tritxjte. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  FIRST 
THANKSGIVING 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  recognitkin  of  ttie  first  ttianksgiving 
celet>ratk}n  held  t>y  European  cokxiists  in  my 
distrk:!  near  present-day  El  Paso,  TX. 

Don  Juan  de  Onate,  a  Spanish  expkirer,  led 
ttie  first  major  permanent  cdonizatkKi  effort 
into  wtiat  is  now  ttie  United  States,  north  from 
Mexico,  Iseginnlng  in  January  1598;  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  t>efore  the  Mayflower  set 
sail  from  England. 

Four  hundred  sokjiers  and  settlers,  270 
women  and  ctiiUren,  7,000  head  of  livestock, 
and  83  ox-drawn  wagons  and  carts  traveled 
from    Santa    Bartiara,    Mexk»   through    ttie 
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Chihuatiuan  desert  to  the  t>anks  of  the  Rk> 
Grande.  After  4  monttis  of  traveling  in  the 
desert  wittiout  adequate  food  and  water,  the 
colonists  came  to  the  waters  of  the  "Great 
River"  at  wfat  is  now  San  Elizario,  on  April 
20.  1 598,  where  they  quenched  ttieir  thirst  and 
rested  from  their  long  journey. 

On  April  30,  10  days  later,  Juan  de  Onate 
ordered  ttie  colonists  to  dress  in  ttieir  t>est 
ctotties  and  to  gattier  for  a  feast  of  ttianks- 
giving. He  memorialized  the  occa8k>n  with  la 
toma,"  claiming  ttie  land  in  ttie  name  of  ttie 
King  of  Spain.  The  sokJiers  also  presented  a 
play  depicting  the  arrival  of  ttie  misskxiaries. 
These  and  other  events  of  de  Onate's  ttianks- 
giving were  recorded  in  the  chroncles  of 
Gaspar  Perez  de  Vlllagra,  published  in  1610. 

I  rise  not  to  change  history,  txit  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Don  Juan  de  Onate  and  ttie  txave  pk>- 
neers  wtio  gave  thanks  in  their  new  land  more 
than  two  decades  before  ttie  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock. 

As  ttie  reskJents  of  my  detrict  prepare  to 
honor  the  393d  anniversary  of  ttie  first  ttianks- 
giving on  American  soil  ttvough  a  reenactment 
of  de  Onate's  feast  and  celetxatkHi,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  forget  the  celetxatkxi  of  ttie 
Pilgrims,  but  to  remember  an  eartier  feast  ttiat 
took  place  on  ttie  t>anks  of  ttie  Rio  Grande. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  FAIRCHILD 


HON.  JAMES  A.  IHAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  Mr.  Bob  FairctiikJ  of  my  17th 
Congressional  District  of  Otiio.  Mr.  FaktihM  is 
retiring  from  the  American  Red  Cross  after 
over  a  decade  of  servk:e  with  ttie  Mationing 
Red  Cross  Chapter. 

Mr.  Fairchikj  was  chosen  for  ttie  positfon  of 
assistant  executive  director  and  director  of  dis- 
aster servKes  for  ttie  Mationing  Red  Cross 
after  tiaving  served  for  nearly  three  decades 
with  ttie  U.S.  Army.  He  defended  tiis  country 
through  both  peace  and  war,  fighting  for 
American  values  and  a  freedom  of  lifestyle. 
With  little  pause,  Mr.  FairchikJ  set  out  along 
anottier  path  of  community  servk».  Red  Cross 
disaster  relief,  soon  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Armed  Forces. 

In  his  1 1  years  with  ttie  Mationing  Ctiapter 
of  the  Red  Cross,  Mr.  Fairchikl  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  many  disaster  vKtims.  His  presence 
ttvough  ttie  terms  of  three  executive  directors 
made  him  a  dependat>le  statiilizing  force  in  ttie 
ctiapter.  His  tiard  work,  tionesty,  and  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  servne  tiave  reaffirmed  ttie 
Mahoning  Chapter's  excellent  judgment  in  his 
selectkin— ttiey  recognize  wtiat  an  asset  they 
have  enjoyed  in  Mr.  FairctiikJ  and  are  sorry  to 
see  him  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Bob  FairctiikJ  as  an  out- 
standing AmerKan.  In  his  devotkm  to  servnce 
he  stands  as  an  inspiration  to  all  his  fellow 
countrypersons.  As  he  and  his  wife  Jean  pre- 
pare to  travel  and  visit  ttieir  grandctiikjren,  I 
wouM  like  to  extend  my  congratulatkxis  for  his 
retirement  arxj  for  a  job  well  done.  It  has  truly 
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been  an  honor  to  represent  this  distinguished 
individual. 


TRIBtJTE  TO  LT.  HARRY  T. 
WILLIAMS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MAOmn 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  LL  Harry  T.  Williams  and  the  crew 
of  the  U.S.S.  Gimston  Hall,  who  on  April  17. 
1991,  will  be  returning  home  from  a  tour  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  cx)nfIicL  This  amphibious  ship  is 
homeported  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphibious 
Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  Hall  and  Its 
crew  was  the  first  of  ttie  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  wfiat  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  Middle  East  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
economic  bhxkade  of  Iraq  in  the  Northem 
Arabian  Sea  arxj  Persian  Gulf.  This  bkx:kade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  embari<ed  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphibkxjs  larxjing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  and  partKipated  in  naval  manuevers 
such  as  Opisration  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphib- 
kxjs  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies aiong  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Halts  sailors  per- 
kxmed  ttieir  duties  with  professiortalism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  arxJ 
saw  ttie  gruesome  destruction  inflated  upon 
that  small  nation  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  that  the  ai- 
led effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  whk;h  was  the 
fine  contributkxi  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  arxl  self-sacrifice  of  these 
sailors  will  certainly  make  dictators  around  the 
world  think  twice  tjefore  engaging  in  aggres- 
sion. 

I  want  to  also  salute  ttie  families  of  the 
Gunston  Halfs  crew,  who  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously as  their  k>ved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  the  workj.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  the  return  of  fathers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatives  atx>ard  ttie  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognitkin  for  giving  our  servwemen  some- 
thing to  took  fonvard  to  upon  their  arrival  back 
home. 


INTRODUCING  A  RESOLUTION 
SEEKING  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A 
BAN  ON  LARGE-SCALE 

DRIPTNETS 


HON.  JOUNE  UNSOEU) 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9. 1991 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  House  Resolution  urging  the 
President  to  seek  an  intematkxial  moratorium 
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on  the  USB  of  large-scale  driftnets  as  called  for 
in  Uniteq  Nations  Resolution  44-225,  while 
working  to  achieve  the  United  States  policy  of 
a  permanent  t)an  on  these  nets.  Joining  me  as 
original  oosponsors  of  this  resolution  are  Rep- 
resentatives Manton,  Wyden,  de  Lugo, 
KoPETSKi,  Swift,  Mink,  Costello,  G.  Miller, 
McDermqtt,  DeFazic,  Beilenson,  J.  Miller, 
Towns,  a^  levine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  large-scale  driftnet  fishing  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  threat  to  ttie  future  of  our 
oceans  ahd  the  living  resources  they  support. 
These  20f-  to  30-mile-long  nets,  supposedly  in- 
tended td  catch  squid  and  tuna  in  the  North 
and  South  Pacifk:  oceans,  are  indiscriminate 
curtains  of  death,  killing  ttiousands  of  endarv- 
gered  sea  turtles,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
marine  mammals  and  seabirds,  and  millions  of 
non-target  fish. 

The  senseless  slaughter  of  marine  life  by 
the  massive  driftnet  fleets  has  led  to  a  strong 
statement  of  concern  t)y  ttie  global  community 
in  U.N.  Resolution  44-225.  This  resolutk>n, 
adopted  ^naninxxjsly  t>y  ttie  General  Assenv 
t>ly,  calls!  for  a  moratorium  on  large-scale 
driftnet  fishing,  unless  an  adequate  conserva- 
tion prog^m  can  be  devek)ped. 

With  t|is  nont)inding  resolution  in  place, 
driftnettin^  nations  are  arguing  that  conserva- 
tion programs  short  of  a  moratorium  can  be 
developed.  In  fact,  one  high-level  Japanese 
official  has  even  made  an  anak)gy  to  his  coun- 
try's commercial  whaling  operations,  suggest- 
ing ttiat,  at  ttie  very  least,  some  level  of 
driftnet  fishing  should  continue  for  scientifk: 
purposes, 

As  a  ^ader  in  international  marine  corv 
sen/atk>n,j  the  United  States  must  convey  to 
the  Unite*  Natkjns  a  strong  statement  of  Unit- 
ed State*  oppositk}n  to  large  scale  driftnet 
fishing.  1^  the  Fishery  Conservation  Amend- 
ments of  11990,  Congress  established  a  United 
States  p<ilicy  to  seek  the  moratorium  under 
United  Nations  Resolution  44-225,  and  to 
achieve  a  permanent  ban  on  this  wasteful  and 
destructive  fishing  practice. 

It  is  nokv  up  to  ttie  administration  to  imple- 
ment this  policy.  The  administration  must  seek 
nothing  loss  than  ttie  moratorium  called  for  in 
United  N^ons  Resolution  44-225.  while  work- 
ing to  actiieve  a  pemianent,  woridwkle  ban  on 
large-scale  driftnets.  The  resolutkm  I  have 
drafted  c^lls  on  the  Presklent  to  take  this  ac- 
tion. 

A  copy  jot  ttie  resolution  follows: 
I         H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Resolvei  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring). 

Whereat  large-scale  driftnets  are  nearly  In- 
visible, i|iiles-long  monofilament  nets  that 
are  flshed  just  below  the  surface  on  the  open 
seas  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  nsh  and 
squid  in  ttie  webbing; 

Wherea^  the  best  available  sclentlflc  data 
indicates  large-scale  driftnets  Incidentally 
kill  thoasands  of  endangered  sea  turtles, 
hundredsiof-thousands  of  marine  mammals 
and  millitns  of  nontarget  fishes; 

Whereae  continued  large-scale  driftnet 
fishing  ta  collect  further  scientific  informa- 
tion is  unacceptable  because  it  will  under- 
mine effdfcts  to  responsibly  harvest  and  con- 
serve pelagic  and  anadromous  marine  re- 
sources; I 

Wherea^  United  Nations  Resolution  44-225 
provides  la  strong  statement  of  concern  by 
the  glol>al  community  regarding  the  impacts 
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of  large-scale!  driftnet  fishing  and  calls  for  a 
moratorium  on  the  use  of  these  nets  beyond 
the  exclusive  economic  zone  of  any  nation  by 
June  30,  1992; 

Whereas  uiiless  a  joint  assessment  of  sci- 
entifically so^nd  data  by  all  members  of  the 
international  community  concludes  tliat 
there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  of  unac- 
ceptable impicts  by  large-scale  driftnet  fish- 
eries, the  conditions  for  relief  li-om  the  mor- 
atorium recommended  in  United  Nations 
Resolution  44-225  are  not  met;  and 

Whereas  thfc  Fishery  Conservation  Amend- 
ments of  1990  (Public  Law  101-627)  declares 
the  use  of  large-scale  driftnets  l)eyond  the 
exclusive  ecotiomlc  zone  of  any  nations  to  be 
an  indiscrimmate  and  wasteful  fishing  meth- 
od, contains  directives  in  support  of  the  mor- 
atorium called  for  in  United  Nations  Resolu- 
tion 44-225,  and  establishes  a  new  national 
policy  of  securing  a  permanent  ban  on  the 
use  of  this  filing  technique:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved   b. 
(Senate  con 
the  Congresi 

(1)  that  the  jPresident— 

(A)  should  Coordinate  efforts  between  Fed- 
eral agencie^.  affected  coastal  States,  the 
Congress,  th^  commercial  fishing  industry, 
and  the  conservation  community  to  secure  a 
moratorium  ^a  large-scale  driftnet  fishing 
by  June,  1992^  as  called  for  in  United  Nations 
Resolution  44f225,  and 

(B)  while  seeking  that  moratorium,  should 
work  to  achl*ve  the  United  States  policy  of 
a  permanent  pan  on  large-scale  driftnet  fish- 
ing, as  set  fo^th  in  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Amendments!  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-627); 
and 

(2)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  should  submit  to  the 
Congress  by  iot  later  than  June  1.  1991,  rec- 
ommendatioris  and  evaluation  of  appropriate 
stepe,  measut^s,  policies,  and  changes  in 
laws,  including  sanctions,  which  should  be 
undertaken  »y  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  implement  the  moratorium  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (IXA)  and  to  secure  a  ban  on 
large-scale  peBaglc  driftnets. 


the  House  of  Representatives 
ng),  Ttiat  it  is  the  sense  of 


KILDEI 


HONORS  Pm  DELTA 
KAPPA 


HON.  DALE  L  KLDEE 

OF  MICraOAN 

IN  THE  HC  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  esday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  KILDEQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  be- 
fore my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pay  tritxjte  to  the  Flint  chapter 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th 
anniversary. 

As  a  meml^r  of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa  na- 
tk>nal  fraternity,  ttie  Flint  ctiapter  is  dedk^ated 
to  the  missk)fi  of  ttis  professional  educatkm 
organization  to  promote  quality  educatkm,  with 
partk^lar  emphasis  on  publKly  supported  edu- 
catkm.  This  mission  is  carried  out  through  the 
acceptance,  oontinuing  interpretation  and  ap- 
propriate Implementation  of  ttie  ideal  of  high 
quality  leadership,  accomplished  through  re- 
search, teaching  and  the  use  of  other  instm- 
ments  to  prontote  educatkxi. 

The  Flint  chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  was 
established  ir^  1966  by  concerned  k>cal  edu- 
cators. Nearly  200  indivkluals,  scattered 
throughout  iht  United  States  and  elsewtiere, 
are  Ksted  as  members  of  the  Flint  chapter. 
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The  charter  of  this  organization  hangs  proudly 
in  the  conference  of  the  Flint  School  District 
Administration  Building  as  a  testament  to  the 
commitment  of  ttie  Flint  School  District  to  the 
high  ideals  espoused  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

There  is  no  dout>t  that  our  couritry  is  in 
need  of  organizations  such  as  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  to  promote,  protect,  defend,  artd  erv 
hance  our  educational  system.  Our  edu- 
cational system  cannot  meet  the  challenges  of 
a  new  century  without  the  support  and  involve- 
ment of  organizations  like  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 
This  organization  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  children  are  indeed  our  future.  To  erv 
sure  a  prosperous  future,  our  great  Nation 
must  ensure  ttiat  our  children  receive  the  t>est 
putiK  education  possitile.  This  can  be  acconv 
plished  only  with  input  from  interested  individ- 
uals and  organizations  committed  to  the  high- 
est educational  ideals.  Phi  Delta  Kappa  has 
taken  this  notion  one  step  further  by  initiating 
and  conducting  programs  to  enhance  our  local 
educational  system.  Phi  Delta  Kappa  has  corv 
ducted  programs  aimed  at  high-risk  urtian 
youth  through  the  Middle  College  Program  at 
Mott  Community  College  in  Flint  as  well  as  ttie 
Tune  In  to  Math  arKJ  Science  Program  corv 
ducted  through  GMI  Management  and  Engi- 
neering Institute  in  Flint.  Additktnally,  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  keeps  atxeast  of  legislative  initiatives 
at  the  State  and  Federal  level.  I  am  proud  to 
say  VnaX  I  rely  on  ttieir  input  as  I  consider  leg- 
islation that  will  affect  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  come  tiefore  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  praise  this 
fine  organization.  As  a  former  teacher  and  a 
k>ng  time  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  I  am 
proud  of  my  associatk>n  with  this  group.  I 
krK>w  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  a  successful  celebration  of  its 
25th  anniversary  arxj  wish  them  Godspeed  in 
its  next  25  years  of  tireless  advocacy  on  be- 
half  of  education. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  STUART 
WILSON 


HON.  JAMES  A.  ITlAnCAI^,  JR. 

OForao 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  ttie  late  Stuart  Wilson  of  my 
17th  Congressional  District  of  Ohto.  Mr.  Wil- 
son passed  away  Sunday,  March  10,  at  the 
age  of  70. 

Mr.  Wilson  served  with  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Inlarxj  Waterway  Committee 
since  1986,  arxJ  as  such  he  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  canal  progress.  Mr.  Wilson  en- 
joyed a  wealth  of  interests  and  talents.  He 
contributed  his  energy  to  the  community  tire- 
lessly, working  in  areas  ranging  from  TV  and 
radk)  broadcasting  to  auctkineering  to  the  op- 
eratkxi  of  several  businesses  akxig  ttie  water- 
frorrL 

Memberships  in  two  kxal  historical  societies 
ranked  among  Mr.  Wilson's  many  personal  in- 
terests, stemming  from  his  devotkxi  to  Amer- 
ican values  and  his  pride  in  ttie  country.  Mr. 
Wilson  also  served  in  ttie  Army  Air  Forces 
during  World  War  II. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  time  to 
express  my  deep  regret  at  Mr.  Wilson's  pass- 
ing. Mr.  Wilson  serves  as  a  model  for  us  all 
in  his  tiard  work  and  k>ve  for  tiis  family,  com- 
munity, and  country.  It  has  twen  a  true  honor 
to  represent  this  distinguished  indivkJual,  and 
ttie  memt)ers  of  his  family  continue  to  have 
my  fondest  support 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  WILLIAM  J. 
MARSHALL 


FALLEN  HEROES  OF  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  offer  my  condolences  to  ttie 
families,  relatives,  and  friends  of  two  soMiers 
from  ttie  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  com- 
munity who  dte6  in  OperatkHi  Desert  Storm: 
Marine  Capt  James  K.  Thorp  and  Army  Cpl. 
Kevin  E.  Wright 

Capt.  Jim  Ttiorp  was  one  of  four  Marines 
killed  in  a  helk»|3ter  crash  in  Saudi  Arat>ta 
during  a  noncomt>at  mission  on  Sunday,  Fet>- 
ruary  3.  Jim  grew  up  in  an  area  of  Jefferson 
County  we  call  Valley  StatkHi  and  joined  ttie 
Marines  during  his  high  school  years.  As  a 
marine,  Jim  earned  an  engineering  degree 
from  ttie  University  of  Mississippi,  and,  in  the 
process,  fctecame  ttie  first  college  graduate  in 
his  family. 

Captain  Ttiorp  was  part  of  ttie  first  wave  of 
sokjiers  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  after  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait  on  August  2.  He  flew  UH-1  heli- 
copters on  casualty  evacuatkxi  missions  and 
resupply.  He  wrote  often  to  his  parents,  Wil- 
liam and  Dorothy  Ttiorp,  relatives  and  friends. 
Kentucky's  first  casualty  in  Desert  Storm  will 
tie  deeply  missed  txit  remembered  as  a  txave 
and  heroic  marine. 

Arniy  Cpl.  Kevin  E.  Wright  was  killed  in  Iraq 
on  Saturday,  March  2,  wtien  an  ammunitkxi 
storage  trailer  expkxled.  Corporal  Wright  was 
a  memt>er  of  D  Company,  1st  Battalion,  18th 
Infantry  Regiment 

Corporal  Wright  was  a  1986  graduate  of 
Atherton  High  School  in  Louisville.  He  then 
joined  ttie  Army.  He  was  statkined  in  West 
Germany  for  4^^  years  wtiere  tie  also  met  his 
wife,  Mona.  Corporal  Wright  wtiile  in  ttie  gulf, 
wrote  devotedly  to  Mona  in  St  Louis  and  to 
his  mottier,  Betty  Browning,  wtio  lives  in  Lou- 
isville. A  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  Corporal 
Wrighrs  tragic  death  is  that  tie  never  had  ttie 
opportunity  to  see  his  3-montti-oW  daughter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest  felt  corv 
dolences  to  ttie  families,  relatives  and  friends 
of  Marine  Capt  James  K.  Ttiorp  and  Amiy 
Cpl.  Kevin  E.  Wright  Their  courage  and  brav- 
ery in  ttie  defense  of  our  country  will  never  be 
forgotten. 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTIIY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  Capt.  William  J.  Marshall  and  ttie 
crew  of  ttie  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on  April 
17,  1991,  will  be  returning  home  from  a  tour 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflk±  This  amphitMous 
stiip  is  horneported  at  ttie  Little  Creek  Amptitv 
kxis  Base  in  Nortolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  tlie  first  of  ttie  amphitMous  fleet  to 
depart  Nortolk  for  wtiat  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  Middle  East  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  ttie 
economic  blockade  of  Iraq  in  ttie  t^orthem 
Aratjian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  blockade 
was  to  be  one  of  ttie  key  eariy  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  ttie  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  Ttie  embarked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphibious  landing  on  the  beacties  of 
Kuwait  and  participated  in  naval  manuevers 
such  as  Operatkin  Imminent  Ttiunder.  The 
presence  of  ttie  Gimston  HaM  and  her  amphiv 
ious  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  ttie  ar- 
mies akxig  ttie  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  ttie  success  of  ttie  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Halts  sailors  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professkxialism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gruesome  destructxm  inflk:ted  upon 
that  small  natnn  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
tiome  with  a  dear  understanding  ttiat  ttie  al- 
lied effort  to  litierate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  wtiich  was  ttie 
fine  contritxjtion  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  Ttie  txavery  and  self-sacrifice  of  ttiese 
saikxs  will  certainly  make  dk:tators  around  ttie 
world  think  twice  tiefore  engaging  in  aggres- 
sion. 

I  want  to  also  salute  ttie  families  of  ttie 
Gunston  Halts  crew,  wtio  stood  t>y  so  coura- 
geously as  ttieir  kived  ones  were  put  at  risk 
tialf  way  around  ttie  wortd.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  the  return  of  fathers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  Ttiese  famtiies  with 
relatives  aboard  ttie  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognitkxi  for  giving  our  servk^emen  some- 
thing to  took  forward  to  upon  ttieir  arrival  tiack 
tiome. 


THOMAS  J.  LONG'S  TRADITION  OF 
CARING 


HON.  GEORGE  MIUIR 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  all  the  Members  of  ttw  House  join  me  in 
commending  Ttiomas  J.  Long,  an  outstarxjing 
humanitarian  of  Contra  Costa  County  who  wHI 
be  recognized  by  ttie  Easter  Seals  Society  on 
April  11,  1991. 

A  graduate  of  ttie  University  of  CaUfomia  at 
Berkeley,  Thomas  J.  Long  and  tiis  brother,  Jo- 
seph Long,  founded  Longs  Drug  Stores  in 
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1938.  Since  then,  ttiey  have  built  Longs  Drugs 
into  one  of  the  500  largest  txjsinesses  in  the 
United  States  wtiile  committing  themselves  to 
promotirig  a  tiealthief  txisiness  community  in 
every  neighbortwod  where  a  Longs  Omgs  Is 
located 

Mr.  Long  also  enhanced  ttie  lives  of  people 
throughout  California  through  his  philanthropic 
endeavors.  Over  the  years  he  has  provided  in- 
strumental funding  to  start  and  support  many 
charitable  and  worthy  organizations  IrKluding 
the  John  Muir  Medical  Center,  the  Regional 
Center  for  the  Arts,  Longs  Theater  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific,  restoration  projects  in 
Plumas  County,  archaeological  excavations  in 
Nemea,  Greece,  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkley  band,  Easter  Seals  Camp  Lisa.  These 
arKl  ottier  charitable  projects,  in  which  he  and 
his  late  wife,  BiNy,  participated,  have  benefited 
many  programs  for  children  and  the  devel- 
opmentally  delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  feltow  colleagues  join  me 
today  in  recognizing  Mr.  Long's  traditkKi  of 
caring.  He  truly  has  Improved  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens throughout  the  State  of  California,  and  I 
oommerKl  him  for  his  outstar>dir)g  work. 


H.R.  1588.  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT LOAN  ASSISTANCE 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  JAMES  A.  UtAHCAyT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
-"  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  H.R. 
1588,  ttie  Economic  Development  Loan  As- 
sistance DenrKXistration  Program  Act  of  1991. 

H.R.  1588,  if  enacted  Into  law,  woukf  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Housing  arxj  Urban 
Development  [HUD]  to  set  up  a  demonstratk)n 
program  to  make  grants  to  community  devel- 
opment corporatxxis  [CDC's]  to  Ixjydown  in- 
terest rates,  not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  ttie 
market  'rates  of  interest,  on  loans  to  busi- 
nesses and  nonprofit  organizatkxis  for  eco- 
norrvc  devetopment  activities  in  five  federally 
designated  enterprise  zones. 

The  legislatnn  specifies  ttiat  the  five  enter- 
prise zone  areas  chosen  to  partkapate  in  the 
demonstratkxi  program  shouk)  be  in  both  rural 
and  urtnn  areas.  It  also  requires  that  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  of  ttie  program  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  after  1  year  so  that  Congress 
can  determine  wtiether  the  program  stKXikl  be 
exparxled  to  indude  ottier  enterprise  zone 
areas. 

Although  the  Federal  Enterprise  Zone  Pro- 
gram has  been  created  by  Congress,  zones 
have  not  been  designated,  nor  have  incentives 
for  investment  in  those  zones  tjeen  named. 
H.R.  1588  offers  at  least  one  Incentive  for 
businesses  and  organizatkxis  to  invest  in  en- 
teiprise  zone  areas. 

I  introduced  similar  legisialnn  during  the  last 
Congress.  That  bin,  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment, was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  pert  of  H.R.  5157,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Devekipment  Act.  last 
year.   Unfortunately,  the  language  was  re- 
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moved  during  confererKe  tiecause  ttie  Senate 
did  not  agree  to  it. 

It  is  fme  to  enact  this  program  into  law. 
Show  y^ur  support  for  programs  vital  to  the 
revitallzatJon  of  depressed  communities 
throughout  America  by  supporting  this  impor- 
tant met  sure. 


Apnl  9,  1991 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GONZAGA  COLLEGE 
IHGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  ROMANO  LMAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  T  [E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  N^^ZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  ttie  following  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  In  ttie  March  4,  1991 
Washintfon  Post  conceming  the  contribution 
to  Operitk)n  Desert  Storm  made  by  five  mem- 
bers  of  Washington's  Gonzaga  College  High 
School'sl  class  of  1982. 

The  artk:le  goes  beyond  detailing  ttie  con- 
tritxjttons  of  the  five  Gonzaga  graduates  por- 
trayed wtx)  are  serving  their  Nation  and  their 
felk>w  clizens  In  the  gulf.  The  article  details 
the  contributions  made  by  Gonzaga  High 
Sctiool  In  more  general  terms,  and  it  descrit>es 
the  character,  traditxm,  and  teaching  missk>n 
of  the  sdhool  and  the  Jesuit  fathers  wtio  oper- 
ate it 

I  can  I  \peak  to  both  the  quality  of  ttie  teach- 
ing as  \i|fell  as  to  ttie  quality  of  ttie  religtous 
formatk)!)  maintained  at  Gonzaga  High  School. 
Our  son^  Mictiael,  is  a  proud  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1979.  And,  my  wife  and  I  have  seen, 
up  close  and  first  hand,  the  benefits  Mike  de- 
rived from  his  years  at  1 9  Eye  Street  and  the 
lasting  mark  Gonzaga — whose  motto  is  "A 
Man  for  Ottiers" — left  on  him. 

It  is  not  posslt)le  to  talk  of  Gonzaga  College 
High  School  without  devoting  large  chunks  of 
praise  tp  Rev.  Bernard  Dooley,  S.J.  Father 
Bemie,  ^  we  all  know  him,  has  devoted  the 
twtter  part  of  two  decades  to  leading  Gonzaga 
to  a  piaee  of  prominence  in  Cattiolic  second- 
ary eduction  against  heavy  odds  but  always 
with  tti9  unique  titend  of  wit,  charm,  and 
adroitness  whk:h  people  bom  Irish  seem  to 
possess  by  their  very  nature. 

Father  Dooley  wouW  be  the  first  to  say  ttie 
success  story  of  Goruaga  has  been  coau- 
thored.  to  to  speak,  by  all  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
and  Brotiers  and  by  all  the  dedicated  faculty 
and  administrators  wtio  wortt  with  him  shoul- 
der-to-sttoulder. 

Father  Dooley  wouM  probably  also  credit  F. 
Horace  McKenna.  S.J.,  one  of  the  most  gener- 
ous, savitty,  and  respected  Jesuits  ever  to 
serve  ttie  Gonzaga  community,  for  having  ex- 
emplified ttie  high  standards  Gonzaga  grad- 
uates are  urged  to  set  and  to  achieve  In  their 
personal  and  professional  pursuits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gonzaga  College  High  School 
tias  tieeh  a  significant  and  Important  part  of 
my  fami^s  life  since  Mike  entered  its  doors  in 
1975.  And,  more  importantly,  it  has  been  a 
very  important  part  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  for  the  170  years  it  has  been 
teaching  and  training  young  men  fi-om  this 
area. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Father  Dooley 
and  to  ^1  wtw  make  Gonzaga  College  High 


Sctiool  a  beacon  of  education  and  servk»  in 

Washington,  DC. 

The  Gulf  >teTW0RK  of  CKinzaoa  High:  Five 

Who  Went  to  War  and  the  Community 

They  Lef^  Behind 

ffiy  Me^an  Rosenfeld) 

Maybe  It  was  tlie  classics  teacher  who  had 
them  start  class  with  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance In  Latin.  Perliape  it  was  the  school 
motto, "Men  for  Others,"  the  Jesuit  empha- 
sis on  dutyj  or  the  fact  that  it  was  an  all- 
boys  school]  For  some,  it  might  have  been 
the  appeal  df  an  ROTC  scholarship  for  col- 
lege, the  focfis  offered  by  military  discipline, 
or  the  possibility  of  a  job  without  too  much 
desk  work.   I 

Whatever  It  was,  seven  of  the  159  men  Trom 
Gonzaga  Hifh  School's  class  of  1982  joined 
the  military  after  college,  and  five  of  them 
are  now  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  last 
report  safe  find  sound.  All  five  are  officers, 
three  In  the  Marines  and  two  in  the  Army. 

While  somfe  communities  are  created  out  of 
the  common  stresses  of  wsir — even  this  bless- 
edly short  one — in  this  case  the  network  was 
already  theoe.  Gonzaga  College  High  School 
draws  many  of  its  students  trom  the  close- 
knit  Catholic  world  that  has  been  an  identi- 
fiable part  of  Washington  for  generations. 
Gonzaga  m^y  not  be  the  only  high  school 
with  five  members  of  one  class  serving  as  of- 
ficers in  tha  gulf,  but  the  strength  and  cur- 
rency of  thf  bonds  t>etween  the  classmates 
and  their  families,  which  reach  back  to  ele- 
mentary school,  are  surely  unusual.  And 
they  defy  the  cliche  of  Washington  as  a  town 
of  new  arrivals  whose  families  are  always 
somewhere  else.  These  ties,  it  seems,  become 
more  imiwrtjant  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  images  of  soldiers  in  a  desert  overseas; 
whom  are  tl^ey  thinking  about  coming  home 
to,  and  wb(t  is  worrying  about  them  over 
here? 

The  more  ^ou  talk  to  their  classmates  and 
relatives,  tae  more  you  hear  about  fathers 
and  brotheffi  who  also  went  to  Gonzaga, 
mothers  and  sisters  who  went  to  Georgetown 
Visitation  or  Inrmiaculata  Prep,  cousins  who 
married  best  fWends,  ftiends  working  for 
somebody  else's  father,  all  the  threads  that 
knit  people  together.  Most  of  the  parents' 
addresses  listed  in  their  yearbook  haven't 
changed,  and  word  of  the  young  men  in  the 
gulf  gets  around  quickly  as  classmates  bump 
into  each  ot  ler  or  call  someone's  mother  for 
news. 

The  ones  '»ho  chose  not  to  join  up  regard 
their  military  classmates  with  a  mixture  of 
admiration  4nd  concern.  "I  was  talking  with 
a  friend  the  other  night  alwut  the  guilt 
someone  like  myself  feels  when  your  frtends 
are  over  there,"  said  Patrick  Rowan,  whose 
yearbook  picture  shows  a  classic  square- 
Jawed  handaomeness.  Rowan  went  to  school 
for  12  years  with  Ist  Lt.  Timothy  M. 
Royston,  U.^.  Marine  Corps— now  deployed 
with  the  Dclath  Angels  flying  squadron— all 
the  way  tUrough  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
then  Gonzafa.  Rowan  is  a  lawyer  who  re- 
cently stared  work  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office.  Eveni  those  who  don't  feel  guilt  sense 
a  new  diffenence  between  them  and  the  old 
buddies  th#y  knew  before  their  voices 
changed,  old  buddies  who  now  know  what  a 
real  war  is  like.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  them 
as  still  boys,  frozen  yearbook  picture  grins, 
brimming  wfth  confidence  and  immortality. 

There  are  11  Christophers  in  the  class  of 
1962,  10  Jol]^8  and  9  Patricks.  There  were 
also  plenty  of  Peters,  Brians,  Kevins  and 
Timothys,  an  few  Michaels  and  Marks,  a  Ser- 
gio, a  Luis,  a  Francis  and  a  Vincent.  They 
lived  mostly  In  comfortable  houses  in  North- 
west or  Bethesda  or  Chevy  Ctiase;  a  few  came 
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trom  Capitol  Hill  or  Southwest,  traveling  to 
North  Capitol  and  I  streets  NW  for  a  fairly 
rugrered  curriculum,  an  athletic  program  that 
also  encouraged  players  to  be  In  school 
plays,  and  a  public  service  requirement  for 
seniors  that  had  some  taking  care  of  orphans 
in  Mexico  during  the  summer  and  others  tu- 
toring public  school  kids  after  school.  They 
learned,  many  report,  to  think,  and  to  be- 
long to  a  group,  and  not  to  step  on  the  Gon- 
zaga  seal  in  the  hallway.  (Tradition  has  It 
that  a  senior  can  do  something  mean  to  any 
underclassman  who  does,  although  no  one  re- 
members that  actually  happening.) 

There  was  the  pursuit  of  beer  as  well  as  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  Friday  nights  that 
began  in  the  parking  lot  of  Chevy  Chase  Liq- 
uors waiting  for  someone  with  an  ID  to  buy 
for  them  (someone  always  did),  the  occa- 
sional honors  assembly  skipped  in  favor  of  a 
hour  or  two  in  the  usually  deserted  National 
Arboretum  (known  familiarly  as  the 
"Arbo"),  and  the  Pishing  Club  that  met  on 
the  Potomac  only  in  good  weather.  Such 
transgressions  were  occasionally  punished 
with  JUG  (Judgment  Under  God),  a  guilt-em- 
bossed form  of  detention. 

As  soon  as  they  were  16,  most  worked  after 
school— at  Al's  Tire  Center  on  Connecticut 
Avenue,  pumping  gas  and  learning  about 
cars;  busing  tables  at  Houlihan's;  delivering 
newspapers.  Timothy  Mulholland,  now  an 
Army  captain  and  a  paratrooper  stationed  in 
the  gulf,  worked  before  classes  too.  cleaning 
classrooms  at  the  school  in  return  for  a 
break  on  his  tuition.  Before  he  left  last  Au- 
gust, he  married  Roberta,  who  is  a  cousin  of 
his  classmate  Sean  Glynn.  He  met  her  at 
Glynn's  wedding.  The  MulhoUands  had 
planned  a  church  wedding  for  December  but 
opted  for  a  civil  ceremony  right  before  he 
was  sent  to  the  grulf. 

Mulholland  was  the  straight  arrow,  the 
high  school  hero,  a  star  on  the  football  team, 
good  student,  "the  nicest  guy  in  the  world," 
according  to  his  fMend  Ted  Clark,  who  works 
for  a  church-sponsored  youth  program  in 
Cleveland.  "I  can  see  him  in  General 
Schwarzkoprs  Job  someday,"  said  Daniel 
Coetello  ("7i2),  who  is  now  Gonzaga's  develop- 
ment director  but  was  MulhoUand's  football 
coach.  Mulholland  was  an  alt^r  boy  at 
Costello's  wedding.  The  MulhoUands  lived  in 
Maryland  until  most  of  their  five  children 
were  grown,  when  they  moved  to  41st  Street 
NW.  All  the  kids  went  to  grade  school  at  St. 
Jane  De  CHiantal. 

Christopher  Carr  was  a  cutup,  the  funniest, 
most  outrageous,  Mr.  Personality,  the  one 
who  acquired  nicknames  like  "Boso  the 
Clown"  and  "Cecil,"  was  devoted  to  his  old 
OTO,  the  one  Mends  can  envision  going  into 
politics  someday.  He  has  two  brothers,  both 
in  the  military — one.  Michael  ('81),  also  serv- 
ing in  the  gulf — and  two  sisters  his  mother 
describes  as  "rabid  peaceniks."  They  live  on 
39th  Street  NW,  not  far  trom  Rock  Alley,  the 
semi-secret  hideout  near  Legation  Street 
where  many  of  the  guys  who  ended  up  at 
Gonzaga  played  and  hung  out  as  kids.  "Un- 
derneath. Chris  is  very  sensitive  and  intel- 
lectual," said  his  mother,  Milagros.  "But  the 
culture  doesn't  always  let  boys  express 
that." 

Lawrence  Blelloch,  now  in  the  Army  with 
the  82nd  Airborne,  shared  a  house  in  New  Or- 
leans with  Carr  and  a  third  Gonzagan,  Pat- 
rick O'Reilly,  when  they  were  all  attending 
Loyola  University.  Blelloch  ended  up  getting 
a  bachelor's  degree  trom  the  University  of 
Maryland.  "I  think  Larry  Joined  up  because 
he  thought  the  military  was  a  place  he  could 
succeed  on  ability  rather  than  politics,"  said 
O'Reilly,  "He  hates  politics."  Blelloch  mar- 
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ried  a  Holy  Child  graduate,  Linda  Heincke,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  Carr  and  O'Reilly 
were  at  the  wedding.  Linda,  a  computer  pro- 
granuner,  is  living  near  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
waiting  for  her  husband  to  come  home; 
O'Reilly  talks  to  her  regularly.  Blelloch's 
parents  sold  their  house  in  Kensington  when 
his  father  retired  trom  the  World  Bank.  They 
are  now  running  an  elementary  school  in 
Chile,  O'RelUy  said. 

Timothy  Royston's  parents  have  also  left 
Washington  for  an  assignment,  in  Vienna 
with  the  United  Nations,  but  they  kept  the 
house  on  Runnymede  Place  NW,  and 
Royston's  grandmother,  aunt  and  brother 
Steve  ('83)  are  still  here.  He  joined  the  Ma- 
rines after  going  through  Holy  Cross  College 
on  an  ROTC  scholarship.  After  spending  the 
summer  of  his  sophomore  year  learning  to 
fly,  he  "fell  in  love  with  jets,"  said  Steve 
Royston,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  "He  tried  to  explain  to  me  what  it 
was  like  to  land  on  an  aircraft  carrier  at 
night  in  the  rain.  He  said  it  was  like  trying 
to  get  an  old  Cadillac  through  a  tollbooth 
with  no  lights  and  no  brakes.  You're  terri- 
fied while  you're  doing  it  and  thrilled  when 
you  succeed." 

Lawrence  Ryder  was  the  quietest  of  the 
lot,  bookish  and  small,  with  a  mop  of  hair 
and  glasses,  the  last  person  anyone  expected 
to  join  the  Marines.  He  earned  academic  hon- 
ors all  four  years  of  high  school,  and  was  in 
the  science  club.  "It's  funny,  I  battled  with 
him  all  through  high  school  about  his  hair 
and  his  shirttail  hanging  out."  said  his  fa- 
ther. Francis,  a  scientist  in  Gaithersburg. 
"But  once  he  joined  the  Marines  he  took  to 
it  like  a  duck  to  water.  You  never  saw  any- 
one so  spit-and-polished."  Ryder  is  now  a 
captain  whose  specialty  is  logistics,  his  fa- 
ther said.  He  left  behind  a  gray  Honda  sports 
car  which  his  father  has  been  happy  to 
adopt. 

Communication  f^m  the  gulf  has  been  un- 
derstandably sporadic.  More  letters  have 
been  sent  than  received,  and  those  that  do 
arrive  contain  only  vague  information  about 
what  the  guys  are  actually  doing  or  where 
they  are.  "I  got  a  letter  dated  January  17," 
said  Steve  Royston.  "Tim  said  he  was  going 
out  the  next  day  on  a  bombing  mission  and 
would  be  dropping  five  l,(XX>-pound  bombs 
that  cost  fJSO.OOO  a  pop.  .  .  .  It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  here's  a  guy  only  a  year  older  than 
me  charged  with  all  this  power.  .  .  .  He's  not 
a  warmonger,  he  doesn't  enjoy  hurting  peo- 
ple. From  his  letter  I  got  a  sense  that  he 
knows  what  happens  when  the  bomb  hits." 

Pat  O'Reilly  has  heard  from  Larry 
Blelloch.  whose  letters  have  been  upbeat. 
"He  said  he  misses  parties  and  asked  me  to 
send  him  some  books — anything  non- 
military.  I  sent  him  'Silence  of  the  Lambs.' " 
Classmate  Walter  Stone  heard  from  Chris 
Carr  in  December,  just  before  he  went  to  the 
gulf,  and  trom  Tim  Royston  just  recently. 
Ryder  called  his  parents  in  early  January, 
not  telling  them  where  he  was,  "I'm  not  sure 
If  that  was  for  security  or  to  siMire  his  moth- 
er's feelings."  his  father  said. 

"Tim  [Mulholland]  called  January  10  from 
Dhahran."  said  his  mother.  Edie,  who  works 
in  the  billing  department  of  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. "He  didn't  say  much  except  that  he  was 
grateful  for  a  shower  after  three  weeks  of 
not  having  one.  He  said  he  smelled  like  a 
camel." 

Five  schools  have  been  inlying  for 
Mulholland  and  writing  him,  his  mother 
said,  including  De  Chantal  and  a  public 
school  where  her  niece  teaches  handicapped 
children  whose  letters  have  been  translated 
flrom    Braille.    "The    second    grade    at    De 
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Chantal  has  been  particularly  faithful.  And 
they've  all  sent  candy  and  stuff— he  had 
enough  to  give  all  his  men  something  at 
Christmas.  I  think  if  they  get  any  mor« 
candy  their  teeth  will  rot."  Edie  Mulholland 
is  a  third-generation  Washingtonlan;  she 
went  to  Visitation. 

Watching  and  reading  the  news  took  on  a 
special  edge  for  the  friends  and  family  of 
these  Oonzagans.  as  they  listen  (vainly)  for 
mentions  of  the  S2nd  Airborne  or  P-lBAs  at- 
tacking, their  pride  tinged  with  anxiety. 
Now  that  the  war  seems  to  be  over,  they  lis- 
ten for  news  of  returns,  and  more  than  a  few 
are  planning  a  special  Gonzagan  celebration 
when  they  get  them  all  back. 

"I  wasn't  worried  because  I  know  how  well 
trained  they  are,"  said  E^e  Mulholland.  "Of 
course,  we  did  say  a  lot  of  prayers."  She  said 
a  novena  to  Saint  Jade  that  finished  yester- 
day, which  indicates  she  may  have  been 
more  worried  than  she  wanted  to  let  on. 
Saint  Jude  is  the  patron  saint  of  impossible 
causes,  the  one  you  implore  as  a  last  resort. 

It  looks  as  though  the  prayers  were  an- 
swered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  (JG.)  JAMES  D. 
COVINGTON 


HON.  RONALD  L  MAOflUY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  Lt  (jg)  James  D.  Covingtor>  arxJ 
the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hat,  who  on 
April  17,  1991,  will  be  returning  home  from  a 
tour  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  This  amphi>- 
ious  sNp  is  homeported  at  the  LitUe  Creek 
Amphit)ious  Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  HaK  and  its 
crew  was  the  first  of  ttie  aniphit)tous  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  wtiat  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  ttie  Middte  East.  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  ttie  Gunstcxi  Hall  was  to  enforce  ttie 
economic  biodkade  of  Iraq  In  ttie  Norttiem 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  blockade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
ttie  allied  effort  to  drive  ttie  Iraqi  Army  Uofn 
Kuwait  The  embarked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  ampliibious  landing  on  ttie  beacties  erf 
Kuwait  arid  participated  in  naval  manuevers 
such  as  Operation  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  ttie  Gunston  HaK  and  her  amphi> 
ious  group  served  as  a  direct  ttveat  to  ttw  ar- 
mies along  ttie  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
ttireat  was  essential  to  ttie  success  of  ttie  al- 
lied forces.  Ttie  Gunston  Halts  saikvs  per- 
formed ttieir  duties  with  professionalism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  ttie  gruesome  destruction  inflicted  upon 
that  small  natkm  t>y  ttie  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understarxSng  ttiat  ttie  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  tniy  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  wtiich  was  ttie 
fine  contributkxi  of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  tier 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
sailors  will  certainly  make  delators  around  ttie 
wortd  ttmk  twwe  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
sion. 

I  want  to  also  salute  ttie  families  of  ttie 
Gunston  HsJtz  crew,  wtio  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously as  ttieir  kived  ones  were  put  at  risk 
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haif  way  around  the  world.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  the  return  of  fathers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatives  aboard  the  Gunslon  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  servicemen  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  upon  their  anival  back 
home. 


NEW  LANGUAGE  LAW  IN  PUERTO 
RICO  IS  EXPLAINED 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSUR 

OF  PireRTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  my  views  and  those 
of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  about  an  Issue  which  has  been 
irtcorrectly  portrayed  by  some  in  the  Congress 
arxl  in  the  natkinal  press  as  a  potentially  divi- 
sive one  between  the  United  States  and  Puer- 
to Rico.  I  refer  to  the  signing  into  law  on  Fri- 
day, April  5,  by  the  Goverrxv  of  Puerto  Rico, 
of  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  that  estab- 
lishes Spanish  as  the  only  official  language  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  txouhaha  over  ttie  action  by  Puerto 
Rico  has  incfcxled  some  surprising  rhetoric  by 
a  few  Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  expressing  shock  and  even  intimating 
that  sanctions  of  some  sort  should  now  be  Inrv 
posed  upon  the  3.G-miilion  U.S.  citizens  in 
Puerto  Rico  because  of  the  new  language  law. 
All  of  these  protestations  are  unjustified,  even 
absurd,  because  many  of  the  critics  simply 
don't  understand  what  the  new  law  does  and 
does  not  do,  and  appear  to  be  unaware  even 
of  the  wording  of  the  statute  itself.  This  law, 
Mr.  Speaker,  nwrely  restates  the  obvious: 
That  the  predominant  language  in  Puerto  Rico 
is  Spanish.  It  reiterates  in  legislative  form  wtiat 
the  supreme  court  of  Puerto  Rico  said  in  a 
case  25  years  ago  when  a  defendant  chal- 
lenged the  proceedings  in  Puerto  Rican  courts 
because  they  were  conducted  in  Spanish.  The 
court  said: 

It  ia  a  foct  not  subject  to  historical  rec- 
Uflcatlon  that  the  vehicle  of  expression,  the 
language  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people— inte- 
gral part  of  our  origin  and  of  our  Hispanic 
cttltar»— has  been  and  continues  to  be  Span- 
ish. 

The  new  law  restates  this  fact  Let  me  make 
it  dear  up  front  what  the  new  law  does  not  do: 

First,  this  new  law  does  not  prohibit  the  use 
c4  English  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  not  an  exclu- 
sionary law,  nor  does  it  purport  to  adopt  irrpo- 
silions  and  restrictions  similar  to  those  favored 
by  groups  supporting  "English  Only"  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Second,  it  does  not  create  a  separation  of 
any  kind— real  or  irrtagined— between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States.  Over  90  percent 
of  al  Puerto  Ricans  corisistentfy  vote  in  island 
elections  for  parties  tftat  favor  continued  asso- 
daiion  with  the  mainlarxj.  The  law  simply  es- 
tablishes—reaffirms, really— that  Spanish  shall 
be  the  language  of  government  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  furttwr  provides  exemptkxis  for  the 
use  of  Engish  in  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment as  needed. 

Third,  moreover,  the  new  taw  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  operations  of  Federal  agen- 
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cies  in  pJerto  Rico;  they  will  continue  to  con- 
duct ttieir  business  in  English. 

Fourth,  it  does  not  affect  the  teaching  of 
English  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  law  is  very  clear 
about  this  it  states  categorically  that  the  law 
is  not  intended  in  arry  way  to  undermine  the 
teaching  6f  English  in  the  schools  as  a  re- 
quired second  language,  nor  to  limit  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  any  person  on  the  t)asis  of 
language. 

Fifth,  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  pro- 
cedures ol  private  enterprise  or  commerce  in 
Puerto  Ri^o— only  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  is,  prac- 
tically spebking,  no  different  from  the  present 
realities  in  Puerto  Rk». 

Sixth,  tftis  new  law  is  not  in  any  way  an 
anti-United  States  kjill,  as  some  nationally  syn- 
dicated oolumnists  have  suggested.  How 
coukj  it  b4  on  an  island  where  Puerto  Ricans 
strongly  and  passionately  value  their  U.S.  citi- 
zenship? More  than  18,000  Puerto  Ricans 
took  part  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  I 
doubt  ver^  seriously  that  any  of  those  superb 
men  and  jwomen  of  tt>e  military — whose  first 
language,  by  the  way,  is  overwhelmingly 
Spanish— would  want  to  be  considered  some- 
fK>w  anti-L)nited  States. 

Now,  M^.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  wtiat  the 
new  law  qoes  do.  It  is  essentially  a  symbolic 
gesture  in  part  to  correct  historic  mistakes  and 
inequities  iind  to  clarify  any  misunderstandings 
that  may  exist  in  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
mainland  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  reaffirm  the  incontestat)le  fact  that 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
to  avoid  apy  confusion  regarding  its  predomi- 
nance. It  4  not  intended  to  defy;  it  is  intended 
to  clarify.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  put  this  issue  in 
its  proper  perspective  by  giving  you  some  per- 
tinent bacHground  to  the  situation. 

When  tne  United  States  took  over  Puerto 
Rico  after  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898, 
there  was  an  interest  to  promote  American  de- 
mocracy in  the  island.  But  American  policy- 
makers in  Washington  were  deeply  distrustful 
of  the  captbilities  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people, 
so  they  d4cxJed  that  the  islanders  had  to  be 
educated  about  American  institutions  before 
transplantirtg  them  from  the  mainland.  And 
thus  a  delit>erate  poley  of  Americanization 
was  imposBd  by  the  United  States  upon  Puer- 
to Rico  tl|at  was  forcefully  pursued  for  50 
years.  Airlericanization  meant  imposing  tfie 
English  language  and  casting  aside  old  values 
and  traditions.  A  statute  was  enacted  by  the 
colonial  government  of  the  island  in  1902, 
making  English  the  official  language  of  Puerto 
Rico  together  with  Spanish,  even  ttiough 
scarcely  anyone  in  Puerto  Rco  coukj  speak 
English  at  that  time.  Moreover,  English  was 
imposed  at  the  language  of  instructkxi  in  the 
schools  of  the  island.  As  late  as  the  mkl- 
1 940's  the;  last  colonial  American  Governor  of 
Puerto  RkJO  vetoed  a  btill  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
Legislature  provkling  for  the  teaching  of  Span- 
ish as  the  vernacular  arxl  English  as  a  second 
language.  And  in  1947,  Congress  refused  to 
confirm  a  Puerto  Rican  wtio  had  been  named 
as  the  island's  commissioner  of  education  be- 
cause this  respected  educator  had  the  gaH  to 
favor  teaching  in  Spanish. 

The  establishment  of  self-government  in 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  adoption  of  the  Common- 
wealth conetitutkm  in  1952  ended  the  policy  of 
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forced  Americanization.  This  50-year-okl  policy 
had  been  stroijigly  resisted  by  most  persons  in 
Puerto  Rico,  tvas  deeply  resented,  and  had 
failed  dramatically  to  achieve  its  impossible 
goals  of  imposed  cultural  and  linguistic  assimi- 
lation. 

And  thus  after  93  years  of  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  re- 
mains as  a  separate  and  distinct  cultural  na- 
tionality. As  (iowerful  and  pen/asive  as  the 
American  infliJence  has  been,  we  in  Puerto 
Rico  still  vitally  adhere  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, our  mdres  and  perceptions  continue  to 
differ  from  those  of  tfie  mainland,  and  our 
identity  is  prouply  Puerto  Rk:an. 

However,  th|B  attempt  to  politk^ze  the  cul- 
tural-linguistic unkiueness  of  Puerto  Rico  per- 
sists to  this  day.  particulariy  wtienever  the 
issue  of  Puerto  Rico's  political  status  is  de- 
bated. This  ocxjurred  recently,  for  example, 
during  the  Seriate  committee  hearings  on  the 
bill  proposing  a  referendum  on  Puerto  Rkx»'s 
politk^al  status.  At  one  point  during  a  colk>quy, 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  wt)ether,  under 
the  statehood  optk>n.  English  could  be  im- 
posed upon  Piierto  Rkx).  One  prominent  Sen- 
ator replied,  p#rtiaps  frivolously,  perhaps  not, 
that  "We  (the I  U.S.  Congress]  coukJ  impose 
Arabk:  if  we  wanted." 

Another  exainple  of  the  politk:izing  of  Puerto 
Rkx)'s  linguistic  reality  is  the  spectacle  of 
statehooders  in  Puerto  Rico  saying  in  San 
Juan  that  "Spanish  is  not  negotiatrfe"  if  the  is- 
land were  to  become  the  51  st  State  but  conv 
ing  to  Washington  and  implying  that  English  in 
Puerto  Rk»  "wouWnl  be  a  problem."  It  is  in- 
tellectually dishonest  of  such  statehooders  to 
talk  out  of  both  skJes  of  their  mouths  like  that, 
and  they  know  it,  but  it  is  only  par  for  the 
course  when  h^perisole  has  too  often  replaced 
serious  public  polwy  discussions  about  Puerto 
Rkx}'s  political  status  future. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  people  in  Puerto  Rk»  speak 
English  profid^ly.  according  to  the  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  wfh  60  percent  of  them  speaking 
no  English  at  till.  A  full  114  of  the  115  radk) 
stations  in  Puerto  Rico  broadcast  in  Spanish. 
Despite  this  incontestable  fact  of  Puerto  Rican 
reality  sonrw  sill  insist  in  claiming  that  the  is- 
land is  bilingual  and  bicultural,  factitiously  bas- 
ing their  daim  predsely  on  the  1902  statute 
making  English  the  official  language  of  Puerto 
Rkx>  together  with  Spanish,  a  statute  that  was 
kept  as  part  of  the  lavire  of  Puerto  Rkx)  until 
last  week,  wfien  the  new  language  law  was 
enacted.  This  contrived  linguistic  dichotomy 
has  hamied  Puerto  Rico.  It  has  helped  engen- 
der and  exacerbate  an  kJentity  problem  arrrang 
a  great  many  young  people  in  tfie  island 
today.  These  ypung  people  are  Puerto  Rico's 
great  natural  resource  and  the  time  has  conrie 
to  give  them  some  assurances  that  their  cut- 
tural-linguistk:  reality  is  a  valid  one. 

Language  is  at  the  very  core  of  our  kJentity. 
It  is  in  this  s#nse  that  the  law  recognizing 
Spianish  as  the  official  language  of  Puerto 
Rk»  is  of  profound  value  for  the  island.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  put  an  end  and  put  askJe  a 
senseless,  artificial,  but  at  times  confusing  de- 
late as  to  wlib  we  are  and  as  to  how  we 
speak.  It  is  hc^fully  the  final  chapter  of  a 
painful  drama  ^e  experienced  during  the  first 
50  years  of  oiir  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  whch  we  thought  has  been  laid  to  rest 
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fcHjr  decades  ago.  It  symbolizes  the  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  vernacular  and  our  heritage.  It  high- 
lights that  we  are  a  Caribt)ean  and  Latin 
American  people.  This  undeniable  truth  ought 
not  to  be  hidden  from  or  disguised  in  tt>e 
mainland.  It  ought  not  contradict  in  any  way 
our  longstanding  and  fruitful  association  with 
the  United  States. 

There  is  rx)  irxx)nsisterK:y  tietween  this  re- 
ality and  Puerto  Rico's  overwhelming  feeling 
of  attachment  to  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
such  cultural  pluralism  and  diversity  is  really  in 
the  t>est  interests  of  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States,  as  the  burgeoning  presence  of 
Hispanics  in  America  vitxantiy  attests.  This  is 
America  at  its  t>est. 


REFORM  IS  STILL  ALIVE  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  mOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few 
rrxKiths  many  in  the  West  have  wondered 
aloud,  and  with  good  reason,  as  to  wtietfier 
ecoTKxnic  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
dead.  No  doubt  ihe  euphoria  of  the  early 
Gorbachev  days  has  dissipated.  But  tfiat  is  rK>t 
necessarily  a  tiad  thing.  More  than  ever  t>efore 
we  are  all  confronted  with  the  cold  hard  reality 
ttiat  real  ecorvsmic  and  political  change  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  a  long,  difficult  process.  It 
will  tie  full  of  stops  and  starts,  swerves  to  ttie 
right  and  detours  to  ttie  left  But  the  process, 
no  matter  how  slow,  does  go  on. 

For  ttiese  reasons  it  is  important  \hat  we  lis- 
ten carefully  to  what  Soviet  reformers  are  say- 
ing atXHJt  the  situation  at  home  and  what  ttiey 
are  aslting  for  from  ttie  Western  democracies. 
Therefore,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  irv 
sert  into  the  Record  a  recent  article  by  Andre 
Ortov,  ttie  deputy  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
misskm  for  Economic  Reform  of  ttie  U.S.S.R. 
His  artKie,  entitled  "A  Marshall  Plan  for  the 
U.S.S.R."  is  a  thought  provoking  one  and  it 
deserves  a  tlx>rough  and  informed  debate 
here  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

A  Marshall  Plan  fxjr  the  U.S.S.R. 
(Andre  Orlov,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  State 
Commission  for  Economic  Reform  of  the 
U.S.S.R.    Edited   and    translated   by    Uly 
Klebanoff  Blake  and  Boris  Davidovitch) 
Since  the  time  of  ancient  Rome,  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  government  has  been 
to  satisfy  the  primary  needs  of  its  people, 
the  proverbial  Roman  "bread  and  circuses". 
In  the  Soviet  Union  today,  although  we  are 
not  lacking  in  circuses  and  entertainment, 
we  are  struggling  to  provide  our  people  not 
only  with  bread  but  with  clothing,  medicine 
and  consumer  goods. 

We  can  supply  less  than  one  half  the  rec- 
ommended dietary  norms  for  fresh  faults  and 
vegetables,  even  for  such  traditional  Russian 
consumer  items  as  pears  and  apples.  And 
current  production  can  meet  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  demand  for  consumer 
goods  over  the  next  few  years.  For  example, 
we  can  meet  only  70%  of  the  demand  for  re- 
fHgerators,  20%  of  the  demand  for  fi-eezers, 
15-20%  of  the  demand  for  small  electrical 
cooking  equipment,  and  less  than  3B%  of  the 
demand  for  cars. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Crisis  is  knocking  on  the  door  of  every  So- 
viet family  and  the  social  strain  is  at  a  dan- 
gerous level.  Economists  call  the  current 
market  condition  the  "hungry  eyes"  syn- 
drome: the  people  buy  everything  that  is  on 
the  shelves.  The  market  is  collapsing  and  we 
are  experiencing  an  accelerating  economic 
depression  with  a  a  high  inflation  rate,  lead- 
ing to  political  stress,  strikes  and  increasing 
political  turmoil.  Trust  in  government  is 
disintegrating. 

Market  intervention  is  required  to  main- 
tain control  of  the  political  situation  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  consumers.  International 
participation  will  be  needed  to  satisfy 
consumer  demand  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  import  such  items  as  quality  clothing, 
household  appliances,  radios,  televisions, 
sewing  machines,  furniture,  toys,  and  prefab- 
ricated houses.  Yet  the  volume  of  Imported 
consumer  goods  will  be  limited  by  the  avail- 
ability of  hard  currency. 

It  is  our  hope  that  credit  in  the  amount  of 
S15-20  billion  will  be  granted  by  western 
countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain  as  well  as  other  countries. 

I  believe  that  this  financial  support  should 
be  extended  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  the  United  States'  Marshall  Plan  pro- 
vided to  Western  Europe  after  World  War  II. 
It  is  ironic  that  I  am  now  recommending  a 
program  similar  to  the  Marshall  Plan  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  since  the  Plan  was  criticized 
during  the  Stalin  and  post-Stalin  period  as 
Imperialistic,  predatory  and  colonialistic. 
Nevertheless,  the  Marshall  Plan  helped  to  es- 
tablish financial  stability  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  it»  key  elements  can  facilitate  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Marshall  Plan  was  a  detailed  and  spe- 
cific program  for  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe.  All  the  countries  participat- 
ing in  the  Marstiall  Plan  were  required  to 
stabilize  their  national  budgets,  ease  trade 
limitations  and  to  enhance  economic  co- 
operation. In  addition,  each  country  devel- 
oped an  Individual  agreement  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  stabilize  national  currency,  in- 
crease agricultural  and  industrial  production 
and  to  devise  its  own  one  to  four  year  pro- 
gram, which  formed  the  iMisis  for  a  request 
for  goods  to  reconstruct  its  country.  The 
United  States  sent  technical  assistance  mis- 
sions and  exporters  were  paid  on  the  basis  of 
credits. 

The  implementation  of  certain  elements  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  today  would  enable  the 
Soviet  Union  to  establish  priorities  for  ma- 
terial resources,  technical  assistance  and 
equipment;  to  decentralize  trade  and  invest- 
ments, to  guarantee  economic  freedom  to  en- 
terprises, and  to  work  toward  the 
depoliticlzation  of  aid.  Although  each  repulv 
lic  must  be  permitted  to  determine  its  own 
needs,  the  final  decision  on  allocation  of  re- 
sources must  be  left  to  an  All  Union  Soviet 
Committee  on  Public  Welfare  which  would 
be  created  to  Implement  a  Marshall-style 
Plan. 

Supiwrt  for  the  Soviet  Union  must  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  development  of  a  mar- 
ket economy.  A  committee  would  be  created 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  IS  republics  and  the  central  gov- 
ernment. This  committee  would  work  with 
foreign  experts,  such  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  European  Ek:onomic 
Commission,  to  prioritize  the  resources 
needed  to  rapidly  revive  the  Soviet  economy 
and  move  it  toward  a  market  economy,  con- 
trol the  budget  deflcit,  stabilize  the  ruble, 
meet  local  needs  and  enhance  the  conditions 
and  welfare  of  the  population. 
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(Studies  on  the  means  to  improve  the  So- 
viet economy  would  be  most  helpful  to  us). 

The  committee  would  continue  to  main- 
tain contact  with  the  countries  contributing 
to  this  Plan  and  develop  a  strategy  for  long 
term  credits  and  assistance,  as  well  as  other 
financial  terms.  Further,  the  Committee 
would  ask  Soviet  enterprises,  joint  ventures, 
cooperatives  and  private  enterprises  to  de- 
velop their  own  requirements  for  equipment 
and  resources.  The  committee  would  then 
grant  enterprises  the  right  to  buy  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  raw  materials  and  the 
right  to  import,  if  their  needs  tell  within  the 
priorities  established  by  the  program.  Pay- 
ment for  foreign  goods  would  be  made 
through  credits  established  by  the  ftands.  So- 
viet enterprises  would,  in  turn,  be  required 
to  pay  the  committee  in  rubles  for  the  equiv- 
alent value  of  goods  and  resources.  This  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  money 
supply  in  circulation  and  be  anti-inflation- 
ary. 

A  key  element  in  this  plan  must  be  an 
overhaul  of  the  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion system;  this  was  a  key  priority  in  the 
Marshall  Plan  for  Western  Euroi)e.  This 
would  minimize  the  loses  of  goods,  a  problem 
that  currently  plagues  the  Soviet  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  system.  We  must  not 
forget  our  unsuccessful  experience  with  the 
distribution  of  food  donated  by  European 
countries  in  1989-80.  Nevertheless,  such  mod- 
ernization is  not  unprecedented  in  our  coun- 
try. The  major  expansion  of  the  Soviet  rail- 
road system  in  the  ISSO's  was  achieved 
through  private  enterprise  and  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

The  plan  that  I  propose  would  also  stimu- 
late foreign  investment  in  projects  con- 
nected with  Perestroika.  We  can  encourage 
foreign  Investment  by  g\iarant«elng  the  ex- 
change into  hard  currency  of  profits  earned 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  guaranteeing  the 
repatriation  of  profits  and  the  return  of  cap- 
ital Investments.  The  original  Marshall  Plan 
reserved  five  to  ten  percent  of  total  assist- 
ance for  this  purpose. 

Although  the  conditions  of  post  World  War 
n  Europe  are  different  f^om  those  in  the  So- 
viet Union  today,  the  chief  concern  remains 
the  improvement  of  the  world  economy  and 
international  security.  We  and  our  potential 
donor  countries  have  a  mutual  interest  in 
the  development  of  a  market  economy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  integration  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  world  economy. 

In  conclusion,  intervention  in  trade  may 
have  a  significant,  long-term  effect  if  strong 
measures  are  used  to  reform  the  market 
economy  and  commercial  structures,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  President  of  the 
USSR.  ) 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FAIR 
CREDIT  REPORTINO  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN,  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
ttie  sponsor  of  legislation  to  amend  ttie  Fair 
Credrt  Reporting  Act,  H.R.  194,  I  ask  that  this 
artKie  from  the  March  27,  1991  Wall  Street 
vkxjmal  appear  in  ttie  record. 

Credit;  an  Open  Book— With  Ttpos 
(By  Michael  W.  Miller) 
"Your  really  should  know  wliat'B  In  your 
TRW  credit  report,"  warned  the  brochure 
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that  Cathy  Sajrpol  recently  received  In  the 
mall.  It  went  on:  "Total  strang'ers  see  your 
credit  report.  Bankers  and  lenders  use  It  to 
make  decisions  about  you  every  time  you 
apply  for  credit." 

That  convinced  Ms.  Saypol,  a  New  York 
publicist,  to  order  a  copy  of  her  confidential 
report  by  signing  up  for  a  new  J20  TRW  Inc. 
service  called  "Monitor." 

Sure  enough,  a  total  stranger  did  see  her 
TRW  report:  a  retired  Long  Island  telephone 
operator  named  Lucille  Montemarano.  She 
was  stunned  when  she  oi>ened  up  an  envelop 
Crom  TRW  last  month  and  found  a  printout 
of  Ma.  Saypol's  most  intimate  financial  data: 
her  credit-card  number  and  debts,  her 
monthly  mortgage  payments  and  more  more. 
"I  felt  like  a  crook,  and  I  didn't  even  do  any- 
thing," says  Ms.  Montemarano,  who  called 
Ma.  Saypol  to  tell  her  about  what  she  had 
found. 

Ms.  Saypol  grew  even  more  upeet  when  she 
Anally  received  her  report  and  saw  that  it 
listed  three  store  accounts  she  doesn't  have, 
stating  that  two  were  canceled  at  the  store's 
request.  The  mistakes  were  especially  dis- 
tressing because  her  bank  had  recently 
granted  her  a  smaller  loan  that  she  had  re- 
quested, citing  "obligations"  listed  on  her 
TRW  credit  report.  Only  after  many  phone 
calls  to  TRW.  Ms.  Saypol  says,  was  she  even- 
tually able  to  correct  the  errors  In  her  re- 
port. 

PRESSUliE  FOR  REFORM 

Stories  like  these  are  creating  mounting 
pressure  for  reform  of  the  giant  credit-re- 
porting industry,  which  affects  almoet  every 
American's  ability  to  get  a  loan,  a  credit 
card  or  even  a  Job.  Government  officials  and 
consumer  groups  are  pushing  for  big  changes 
In  the  industry,  charging  that  It  keepe  shod- 
dy data,  has  leaky  security  and  makes  it  too 
bard  for  consumers  to  inspect  and  correct 
their  own  files. 

"The  whole  credit  system  is  fWghtenlngly 
out  of  control,"  says  Stephen  Gardner,  a 
Texas  aaslsUnt  attorney  general.  "Not  only 
are  your  financial  matters  virtually  an  open 
book,  but  It's  an  open  book  with  a  couple  of 
pages  missing,  some  lines  crossed  out  and 
some  pieces  in  backwards." 

All  three  companies  that  dominate  the  im- 
mensely profitable  credit-reporting  busi- 
ness—TRW, Equifax  Inc.  and  Trans  Union 
Corp. — contend  their  procedures  are  sound 
and  constantly  being  improved.  The  industry 
concedes,  however,  that  its  national  system 
Is  so  huge  that  some  mistake  are  inevitable. 
The  credit-reporting  companies  handle  two 
billion  changes  in  credit  information  every 
month,  along  with  two  million  more  items  of 
such  public-record  data  as  banlcruptcies  and 
foreclosures.  They  note  that  their  ability  to 
process  and  send  information  swiftly  gives 
Americans  unparalleled  access  to  credit. 

But  consider  this:  In  1969,  the  most  recent 
year  the  system  was  comprehensively  stud- 
ied, nine  million  consumers  checked  their 
credit  files— and  about  three  million  found 
Information  they  throught  was  wrong  or  out- 
of-date. 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  now  considering  four 
bills  to  make  the  credit-reporting  Industry 
more  accountable  to  consumers  and  to  have 
it  tighten  its  security.  Texas  state  attorneys 
in  January  notified  TRW  they  are  inves- 
tigating the  company  for  multiple  violations 
of  trade-practices  law.  They  charged  that 
TRW  "intentionally"  Inserts  wrong  Informa- 
tion into  consumers'  credit  Hies  and  "know- 
ingly" falls  to  correct  it.  (A  TRW  spokesman 
says  the  Texas  allegations  are  "totally  with- 
out foundation.") 


EXT  iNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ARCANE  WORKINGS 

The  Ind  ustry's  arcane  workings  have  left  it 
a  mystei  y  to  even  the  most  sophisticated 
consume)  s.  Banks,  stores  and  other  sources 
don't  alv  ays  send  data  to  all  three  bureaus, 
so  checliing  one  company's  records  isn't 
enough  ti  i  rule  out  an  error.  The  records  use 
a  bewlld«  ring  stream  of  codes  and  abbrevia- 
tions. 

The  ln(  ustry  not  only  acknowledges  this 
confuslor  but  has  found  a  way  to  make  extra 
money  fl^m  it.  In  the  past  three  years,  all 
three  buteaus  have  launched  services  that 
charge  p^ple  $20  to  S40  a  year  to  keep  tabs 
on  their  own  credit  files. 

To  mancet  these  services,  the  industry  is 
trumpetlig  the  worst  flaws  of  the  credit-re- 
porting srstem.  A  TRW  brochure  urges  con- 
sumers ti  pay  for  the  Monitor  service  "so 
you  can  Aieck  any  errors  easily  and  quickly 
.  .  .  befoic  any  damage  is  done." 

The  senrices  also  play  on  consumers'  anxi- 
eties aboat  outsiders  peering  into  their  con- 
fidential jrinances.  "Now  you'll  know  who's 
looking  ait  your  file,"  says  a  brochure  li-om 
CredltLlnfe,  a  service  that  uses  Trans  Union's 
data.         I 

About  112  million  people  have  signed  up  for 
Monitor  4°d  a  more  elaborate  S39  version  of 
the  senace  called  Credentials.  Twenty 
charge-card  issuers,  such  as  Spiegel  Inc.,  and 
Firestonel  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  offer 
CredltLlnp  to  customers  for  S29  a  year.  This 
spring  E<|alfax  is  rolling  out  Financial  Up- 
date, a  S34.95  credit-reporting  service. 

Many  Who  snap  up  these  services  don't 
know  th^re  are  cheaper— and  sometimes 
fl-ee— way*  to  look  at  their  credit  reports. 
The  fedeikl  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  says 
anyone  turned  down  for  credit  or  a  Job  is  en- 
titled to  la  free  copy.  Local  offices  of  the 
credit  buieaus  usually  charge  $5  to  $20  for  a 
copy  of  a  Consumer's  own  report. 

[      A  "FLIPPANT"  REPLY 

Nlcholai  Stone  Jr.,  a  Springfield,  Va..  en- 
gineer, difn't  know  he  could  get  a  free  report 
after  he  ^as  turned  down  for  a  boat  loan  last 
fall;  he  pild  J39  for  Credentials.  Eventually 
he  learned  he  could  receive  tree  reports  from 
the  two  (jompanies  his  bank  had  consulted, 
TRW  and  Equifax. 

Mr.  Stoje  says  TRW's  local  office  never  re- 
sponded, tnd  Equifax's  was  "flippant,  terse, 
and  not  really  Interested  In  helping  you 
out."  He  41  d  receive  a  report  from  TRW  Cre- 
dentials, Which  he  says  listed  four  accounts 
that  wer^i't  his.  After  a  month  of  letters 
and  phon4  calls,  he  finally  received  his  boat 
loan  Trom  another  bank. 

Richard  Sterling  Jr.,  a  Folsom,  Pa.,  car 
salesman,  discovered  his  credit  report  was 
sprinkled  with  adverse  information  about  his 
father— Richard  Sterling  Sr.,  who  lives  at 
the  same  address.  He  says  he  recently  spent 
several  w^ks  correcting  errors  and  ordering 
copies  of  his  report  to  make  sure  it  was  accu- 
rate. 1 

Mr.  Stealing  was  punished  for  his  diligence, 
thanks  toia  widespread  but  little-known  way 
credit  reoorts  are  used.  Lenders  commonly 
turn  down  applicants  with  too  many  "inquir- 
ies" on  tljeir  credit  reports.  In  theory,  that 
suggests  the  applicants  are  applying  to  too 
many  lenfiers  and  could  be  overextendlng 
themsevleta. 

Mr.  St«f'llng  says  a  lender  turned  him 
down  for  Credit  and  cited  "too  many  inquir- 
ies"—even  though  the  inquiries  came  ftrom 
his  own  afforts  to  clean  up  the  credit  bu- 
reau's errirs. 

TIGHTENED  SECURITY 

Addressing  another  common  complaint, 
the  companies  say  they  are  tightening  up  se- 
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curlty.  At  thf  same  time,  they  are  racing  to 
build  electrohlc  networks  that  can  deliver 
reports  to  a  computer  on  any  customer's 
desk.  The  bu'eaus  make  customers  promise 
they  will  onli  ■  pull  up  reports  for  lawful  rea- 
sons. But  thelcompanies  admit  they  can't  po- 
lice all  custoiners  to  make  sure  they  aren't 
nosy  neighbors,  business  rivals  or  other  il- 
licit users.      I 

The  wldenli  g  access  to  credit  files  Is  start- 
ing to  worry  not  only  consumers  but  cor- 
porate officials.  In  a  1990  study  by  Equifax, 
about  one-third  of  all  officials  in  Insurance, 
direct  marketing  and  consumer-affairs  posts 
said  the  burei  .us  do  a  bad  Job  in  making  sure 
reports  are  used  only  for  legitimate  credit 
reasons. 

Faced  with  complaints  about  accuracy,  the 
industry  argtes  that  its  sources  should  be 
more  careful  about  the  data  they  supply. 
Banks  and  st(  res  don't  always  keep  accurate 
records.  Consumers  apply  for  loans  and  cred- 
it cards  usiqg  different  versions  of  their 
names. 

Consumer  groups  and  lawmakers  say  the 
simplest  way  to  monitor  files  for  accuracy 
and  security  i  rould  be  to  give  consumers  reg- 
ular, fi-ee  cop  es  of  their  own  files.  Three  of 
the  bills  before  Congress  would  let  consum- 
ers obtain  fine  credit  reports.  Other  meas- 
ures in  the  bl  Is  call  for  better  procedures  to 
correct  errors  and  new  liability  for  suppliers 
of  wrong  data 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  which  regu- 
lates credit  l^ureaus,  was  written  20  years 
ago  and  has  never  been  significantly  up- 
dated. "The  ai  It's  a  dinosaur  today,"  says  Ed- 
mund Mierzwnski.  a  credit  specialist  with 
the  U.S.  Put  lie  Interest  Research  Group. 
"All  the  poteitlal  technological  barriers  to 
abusing  the  a(  t  have  been  lifted." 


CONGRl  SSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
KUZMA    'MATTY"  DOMANCICH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tu^day,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERfeON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstarxlirtg  leader  in  San 
Pedro,  CA.  On  Thursday,  April  11,  1991, 
former  San  Ffedro  horwrary  Mayor  Kuzma 
"Matty"  Domaricich  will  be  honored  for  his 
year  of  service  to  the  community.  This  occa- 
sion gives  me|  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
deep  appreciaaon  for  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  San  P^o  and  the  rest  of  the  South 
Bay  area.        J 

Mr.  Domancch  is  a  native  of  San  Pedro  arxj 
a  1941  graudaje  of  San  Pedro  High  School.  In 
1942,  he  joineil  the  Navy.  During  his  years  of 
service,  "Matt/'  was  a  member  of  the  amphib- 
ious landing  division  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 
Upon  the  compJetion  of  his  duties  with  the 
Navy,  "Matty"  returned  to  his  hometown  and 
established  himself  as  an  important  member 
of  the  commifiity.  Through  his  career  as  a 
merchant,  he  ^isjilayed  his  dedication  to  the 
community,  Which  has  been  so  evident 
throughout  this  last  year  as  honorary  mayor. 

"Matty"  own  »d  two  Shell  service  stations  in 
San  Pedro  unt|  1973,  when  he  sold  them  and 
opened  The  Bike  Palace  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
He  sold  ttie  bfcycle  shop  in  1987  and  man- 
aged The  Ceiktennial  Store  during  San  Pe- 
dro's centennijil  year.  Aside  from  his  service 
as  a  merchantj  Mr.  Dorrtartcich  also  served  as 
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a  member  of  various  community  groups.  He  is 
a  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks  Club,  charter 
member  and  first  president  of  the  San  Pedro 
Pirate  Boosters,  arxl  a  memt>er  of  the  Yugo- 
slav-American Club  of  San  Pedro. 

The  position  of  honorary  mayor  of  San 
Pedro  is  a  dttficult  and  demanding  one.  The 
time  invested  by  the  mayor  in  community  im- 
provement programs  is  tremendous.  Finding  a 
dedicated  arxl  aware  candidate  is  of  utmost 
importance.  In  "Matty"  Domarx:ich,  the  conrv 
mittee  found  an  ideal  mayor.  The  commitment 
shown  throughout  his  year  in  office  proves 
Kuzma  "Matty"  Domancich's  dedication  to  San 
Pedro  and  its  citizens. 

On  this  special  arxj  most  desen/ing  occa- 
sion, my  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  thanks  and  congratulations.  We  wish 
"Matty,"  his  wife  Mary,  their  daughter.  Donna 
Brur^ac,  and  their  four  grandchildren  all  the 
best  in  the  years  to  come. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  IS  NOT  EVERY- 
THING IT  IS  MADE  OUT  TO  BE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9. 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  ttie  issue 
of  a  national  health  care  system  has  come  to 
ttie  forefront  of  domestic  politics.  Many  wish  to 
estat>lish  such  a  system  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. However,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
ptore  the  options  available  and  take  our  time 
doing  so.  It  is  necessary  to  step  back  for  a 
while  and  consider  wt)ettier  a  national  health 
care  system  woukj  actually  be  benefk^i  in 
any  way  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  foUowing  artk;le,  written  by  Dr.  Francis  A. 
Davis  and  putilished  in  the  March  issue  of  Pri- 
vate Practce,  reveals  some  important  facts 
ttiat  are  often  ignored  in  ttie  detiate  over  na- 
tional health  care.  I  t>elieve  these  facts  need 
to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Don't  Believe  the  Big  Lie 
(By  Dr.  Francis  A.  Davis) 

Many  people  who  would  like  to  change  the 
way  medical  care  Is  delivered  In  this  country 
claim  that  our  current  system  is  breaking 
down.  This  fallacious  charge  must  be  chal- 
lenged. Let's  take  a  look  at  the  factors  that 
affect  our  current  health-care  system. 

Number  of  Doctors— There  Is  no  shortage 
of  doctors  In  the  United  States.  Indeed,  there 
probably  are  more  than  enough  physicians  to 
car  for  the  patients  in  this  country.  There- 
fore, this  part  of  our  system  is  not  breaking 
down. 

Specialists— I  don't  know  of  any  specialty 
In  which  there  Is  a  shortage.  In  fact,  we  have 
the  world's  best-trained  physicians.  There- 
fore, this  part  of  our  system  Is  not  breaking 
down. 

Hospitals — Some  hospitals  have  been 
forced  to  close,  but  there  Is  no  question  that 
we  have  enough  hospital  beds  to  take  care  of 
our  medical  needs.  In  many  areas,  there  Is  a 
surplus  of  hospital  beds.  Therefore,  this  part 
of  our  system  is  not  breaking  down. 

Technology— For  the  past  40  years,  tech- 
nology has  answered  our  medical  needs  at  a 
miraculous  rate,  providing  us  with  CAT 
scans,  magnetic  resonance  Imaging,  heart 
surgery,  organ  transplants  and  other  modern 
Ufesavlng  procedures.  Therefore,  this  part  of 
our  system  Is  not  breaking  down. 
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Prescription  Drugs— Despite  excessive 
costs  caused  by  needless  government  regula- 
tions, the  pharmaceutical  Industry  continues 
to  produce  an  array  of  miracle  drugs.  Medi- 
cal research  is  answering  humanity's  needs 
to  an  extent  no  one  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible a  few  years  ago.  Therefore,  this  part  of 
our  system  is  not  breaking  down. 

The  only  problem  with  our  medical-care 
system  is  that  the  government  and  other 
third  parties  are  paying  the  bills.  Let  me  ex- 
plain: 

Before  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams were  created,  ads  were  published  In 
major  U.S.  newspapers  seeking  people  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  medical  care.  Not  one 
person  responded  to  these  ads  because.  In 
those  days,  the  Indigent  received  medical 
care  through  charity  and  local  funds,  and  all 
others  bought  insurance  or  paid  their  medi- 
cal bills  themselves. 

In  1965,  the  federal  government  launched 
Medicaid  for  the  poor  and  Medicare  for  the 
elderly.  As  a  result,  during  the  past  26  years, 
the  government  has  been  financially  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  medical  care. 

The  government  has  established  various 
cost-containment  programs  in  an  e^ort  to 
reduce  its  share  of  the  financial  burden  for 
hospital  care,  physician  services  and  pre- 
scription drugs  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
patients.  These  programs  have  given  the  gov- 
ernment license  to  ration  medical  care  and 
have  raised  the  cost  of  care  for  those  who 
pay  their  own  bills  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

The  only  thing  that  Is  breaking  down  is 
the  government  system  of  paying  for  medi- 
cal care.  If  our  bloated  bureaucracy  can't 
provide  medical  care  for  a  small  percentage 
of  the  population,  why  would  anyone  want  It 
to  try  to  provide  medical  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans? 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  GREGORY  E. 

LAPUT 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHILEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLfY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tiibute  to  LL  Gregory  E.  Laput  and  the  crew 
of  the  U.S.S.  Gunslon  Hall,  who  on  April  17, 
1 991 ,  will  be  retumlr>g  home  from  a  tour  in  tt>e 
Persian  Gulf  conflk:t.  This  amphit)k)us  ship  is 
tiomeported  at  ttie  LitUe  Creek  Amphibious 
Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  ttie  first  of  ttie  amphitikHJS  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  ttie  Mkkle  East  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  ttie  Gurston  Hall  was  to  enforce  ttie 
econorroc  bk)Ckade  of  Iraq  in  ttie  Norttiem 
Arat)ian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  bkickade 
was  to  be  one  of  ttie  key  early  successes  of 
ttie  allied  effort  to  drive  ttie  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait.  The  emtiarked  marines  trained  dally 
for  an  amphit>k>us  landing  on  the  t>eaches  of 
Kuwait  arid  participated  in  naval  manuevers 
such  as  Operation  Imminent  Thunder.  Ttie 
presence  of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphib- 
kxis  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies akxig  ttie  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  ttie  al- 
lied forces.  Ttie  Gunston  Halts  saikxs  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professk>nalism  arid  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  ttie  gruesome  destruction  inflicted  upon 
ttiat  small  nation  t>y  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
tiome  with  a  clear  understanding  ttiat  ttie  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  which  was  ttie 
fine  contritxjtk>n  of  ttie  Gunston  HaK  and  tier 
crew.  The  bravery  and  setf-sacrifne  of  these 
saik>rs  will  certainly  make  dictators  around  ttie 
workj  think  twk:e  tiefore  engaging  in  aggres- 
skxi. 

I  want  to  also  salute  the  families  of  ttie 
Gunston  Halls  crew,  wtio  stood  t>y  so  coura- 
geously as  ttieir  loved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  the  worid.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  t>abies  await  the  return  of  fattiers  ttiey 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  Ttiese  families  with 
relatives  aboard  ttie  Gimston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  servk^emen  some- 
ttiing  to  k)ok  fonvard  to  upon  ttieir  arrival  badk. 
tiome. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  AZEVEDO 


HON.  TOM  LAfTFOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invte  my  cot- 
leagues  to  join  me  today  in  paying  tritxile  to 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Pacifica,  CA— Jour- 
nalist Paul  Azevedo.  I  tionor  Paul  as  tie  cate- 
brates  three  special  occasions:  His  60th  birttv 
day,  his  25th  anniversary  as  a  member  of  ttie 
staff  ttie  Pacifica  Tribune,  and  ttie  15th  anni- 
versary of  ttie  first  appearance  of  Paul's  col- 
umn, "The  Reactor,"  in  the  Tribune. 

While  he  may  have  spent  his  early  years  on 
ttie  family  dairy  ranch  near  his  tiometown  of 
Santa  Rosa,  CA,  ttiere  is  no  doubt  that  his 
tnie  calling  is  as  a  newspaper  man,  plain  and 
simple.  Before  he  settled  into  this  calling, 
PacifKa,  however,  he  served  in  ttie  U.S.  Army 
in  Europe,  later  graduated  with  a  degree  in 
journalism  from  San  Jose  State  University, 
and  worked  in  a  number  of  ottier  journalistic 
enterprises. 

In  1967,  Paul  joined  ttie  Pacifica  Tribune 
and  in  ttie  ensuing  25  years  has  worked  in  al- 
most all  of  ttie  newspaper's  departments.  But 
he  has  truly  excelled  as  ttie  author  of  ttie 
weekly,  "The  Reactor."  Paul  is  a  journalist  in 
ttie  t>est  tradition  of  reporting — Independent, 
tiard  hitting  and  critical.  For  the  last  15  years, 
Paul  tias  provkled  his  readers  with  a  unique 
and  insightful  perspective. 

Like  any  good  reporter,  he  sometimes  ruf- 
fles ttie  feathers  of  his  readers,  and  he  is 
often  the  subject  of  excited  criticism.  But 
through  ttie  years,  tie  tias  newer  stiirked  tiis 
responsibility  as  a  reporter  to  tackle  the  corv 
to'oversial  issues.  On  ttie  contrary,  he  wtiole- 
heartedly  emixaces  his  otiligation  as  a  journal- 
ist to  Inform  and  educate  his  pubic.  In  my 
view,  Paul  is  a  model  for  ttie  role  of  the  re- 
porter in  a  free  and  democratic  society.  His 
writing  has  kxig  stimulated  and  enriched  ttie 
community,  and  I  k>ok  fonvard  with  ertttu- 
siasm  to  his  columns. 

Paul's  efforts  extend  beyond  his  important 
contritxjtion  as  a  joumalisL  He  and  his  wife. 
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Lydia,  are  leaders  in  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
lies  and  organizations  in  Padfica  and  the  sur- 
rounding area.  They  are  active  in  putrfic  edu- 
cation, environmental,  and  civic  organizations. 
Paul  is  currenlty  president  of  Pacifica  Friends 
of  the  Library,  former  president  of  the  Pacifica 
Historical  Society  and  of  the  Pacifica  Demo- 
crats. I  stxKild  add  ttiat  here  "Democrats"  is 
spelled  with  a  capital  "D."  Paul  is  also  an  offi- 
cer in  ttw  Pacifica  Rotary  Club. 

In  addition,  Paul  has  been  an  outstarxjing 
husband  and  father.  Paul  manied  Lydia 
Dunham,  after  ttiey  met  during  a  tNllard  game 
at  a  Newman  Qub  in  San  Jose.  Paul  and 
Lyd»'s  four  children — Michael,  Rena,  Martin, 
and  Jeannie — reflect  their  parenf  s  interests  as 
well  as  ttieir  independent  ttiinking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Azevedo  is  a  dedicated 
journalist  arxJ  an  exemplary  contributor  to  the 
betterment  of  Pacifica  and  San  Mateo  County. 
His  commitment  and  contritxjtion  to  the  conv 
munity  and  to  his  family  are  an  example  to  us 
al,  and  Pacifica  is  a  better  place  because  of 
his  efforts.  It  is  with  respect  and  appreciation 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  Paul  Azevedo  today. 


EXT  iNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MOTOR  VOTER  PROBLEMS  H 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9, 1991 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  motor  voter 
legislation  has  tieen  introduced  that  could  re- 
sult In  considerat)le  expense  for  counties  with 
no  provision  for  Federal  funds  to  offset  the 
costs.  The  Association  of  County  Commis- 
sions of  Alabama  has  expressed  opposition  to 
motor  voter  legislation  for  reasons  included  in 
the  folkmring  letter. 

Association  of  County 
Commissions  of  auvbama. 

March  22. 1991. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  L.  Dickinson, 
U.S.  Representative,  Raybum  House  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Dickinson:  Legrisla- 
tlon  has  l)een  introduced  In  this  session  of 
Con^rress  that  would  drastically  change  the 
methods  by  which  voters  are  registered  and 
would  have  a  dramatic  financial  and  admin- 
istrative impact  on  county  government.  Ala- 
liaina's  county  commissions  are  very  con- 
cerned atwut  this  legislation  and  seek  your 
help  in  defeating  it. 

The  bill,  (8-250)  commonly  known  as  the 
"Motor  Voter"  bill,  would  require  the  states 
to  register  persons  to  vote  when  they  renew 
or  purchase  their  drivers  license.  In  Ala- 
iMuna,  tills  would  mean  that  all  probate  of- 
fices that  issue  drivers  licenses  would  be  re- 
quired to  also  register  voters. 

In  fiact,  this  bill  would  require  the  county 
to  develop  a  form  to  automatically  register  a 
person  to  vote  unless  they  check  a  Ixjx  stat- 
ing that  he  or  she  does  not  want  to  register 
to  vote.  Such  a  procedure  would  cause  prob- 
lems for  counties,  including: 

(a)  the  costs  of  producing  this  new  form 
and  all  other  additional  cosu  will  fall  on  the 
county  commissions,  since  they  are  respon- 
sible for  most  election  costs  in  Alabama; 

(b)  not  everyone  who  can  obtain  a  drivers 
license  is  eligible  to  vote— such  as  16  and  17 
year  olds,  convicted  felons  on  parole  and  non 
cltixens— therefore,  personnel  will  have  to  be 
retained  and  new  procedures  will  have  to  be 
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Sin(  erely. 


O.H.  Sharpless, 
Executive  Director. 


THE     F]  :DERAL 
COMM  [SSION 
ACT  G  F  1991 


COMMUNICATIONS 
REAUTHORIZATION 


H0N.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THf  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MAftKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  Introducing  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  would  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the 
Federal  C^mmunkations  Commission.  The  bill 
authorizesithe  full  FCC  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1B92  of  $133.4  millton  and  its  fiscal 
year  1993  request  of  $163.5  million.  The 
amount  foj  fiscal  year  1992  represents  an  In- 
crease of  pi  7.6  millk>n  over  the  FCC's  fiscal 
year  1991  appropriation.  This  15.2  percent  in- 
crease represents  increased  funding  for  pro- 
grams, funding  for  50  additional  staff,  technical 
equipment  for  the  fiekJ,  information  systems, 
and  consdidatron  of  the  Commission's  head- 
quarters facilities.  This  increased  funding  is 
needed  foe  the  agency  to  discharge  its  pubdic 
interest  re9ponsit>ilities. 

The  Co(nmissk)n  has  tremerxlous  respon- 
sibilities In  our  Nation's  rapkJIy  changing  tech- 
nologwal  environment.  Today,  as  we  enter  an 
unprecedented  period  in  the  evolution  of 
America's  telecommunkations  industries,  the 
role  of  the  FCC  is  critcal  to  promoting  a  conv 
petitlve  m8ri<etp(ace,  providing  timely  and  ef- 
fective regulation,  and  encouraging  the  contin- 
ued development  of  efficient,  innovative  conv 
munrcationB  facilities  and  servees. 

The  Commissron  and  its  staff  must  not  only 
be  adept  managers  of  publk:  polcy  as  new  so- 
phistkatedi  technotogies  enter  the  market- 
place, but  talso  must  understand  the  complex 
domestk:  hiarketplace  In  whch  these  new 
technok)gi«s  reside.  Moreover,  the  FCC  needs 
to  comprehend  fully  how  emerging  tech- 
nologies will  affect  U.S.  competitiveness  and 
our  ecorx)«iic  vitality  we  prepare  for  Vne  year 
2000. 

There  is  an  important  link  between  tele- 
communk:ations,  an  info-rich  society,  edu- 
catkxi,  anq  economic  redevelopment.  Our  for- 
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eign  competitors  are  keenly  aware  of  this  ap- 
parent truth.  As  tfie  FCC  addresses  the  pleth- 
ora of  issues  under  its  jurisdfction,  from  caljle 
televisnn  to  wireless  technologies,  and  from 
fin-syn  to  HDTV,  it  is  imperative  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  importance  that  decisions  made 
today  will  hav^  on  America's  future. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  independent  agency 
must  have  tM  resources  needed  to  Implement 
congresslonalj  polKies,  to  regulate  tfie  dy- 
namic, burgeoning  telecommunications  indus- 
try and  to  carry  out  its  statutory  responsibilities 
to  promote  ttie  public  interest.  As  we  in  the 
Congress  press  ttie  Commission  to  reduce 
delays  wtien  considering  applk^atkins,  to 
speed  up  its  testing  and  type  processing  ac- 
tivities, and  to  increase  Its  enforcement  activi- 
ties, I  t)elieve  It  is  imperative  that  we  provkle 
it  adequate  resources  to  reflect  the  job  we  ask 
to  fiave  done. 


THE  JAYfLAWKS  SPREAD  THEIR 
WINGS 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOlJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu  isday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  GLICKM  ^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  final 
buzzer  soundep,  Kansas  senior  fonward,  Mike 
Maddox,  shouldered  his  way  through  the 
crowd  on  the  f  oor  of  the  Indianapolis  Hoosier 
Dome  and  thr*w  his  arms  around  Duke  coach 
Mike  Krzyzewaki  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
72-65  win  ov#r  the  Jayhawks  for  the  NCAA 
cfiampionship.  j 

That  sporting  gesture  was  indicative  of  the 
team  that  defioed  all  the  experts  and  battled 
their  way  to  wjithin  7  points  of  becoming  na- 
tional champions. 

The  Jayhawks  used  txalns,  pluck  and  heart 
to  roll  over  highly  ranked  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
and  North  Carolina  to  place  them  in  the  NCAA 
title  match  against  the  Duke  University  Blue 
Devils.  For  a  leam  with  no  true  high-flying, 
slanvdunking  ptars,  the  Jayhawks  took  the 
team  concept  jlo  new  heights.  By  depending 
on  each  ottier  and  displaying  an  unselfish  re- 
solve to  get  X6  the  job  done,  the  Jayhawks 
have  every  reason  to  hoW  their  heads  high 
and  be  proud  of  a  wildly  successful  season. 

Kansas  coach  Roy  Williams  has  proven 
himself  to  be  $  worthy  candidate  to  carry  on 
the  tradition  of  Kansas  baskett>all.  He  dis- 
played a  tremerxlous  amount  of  leadership  as 
he  guided  an  gnherakled  team  past  foes  few 
ttiought  tfiey  would  beat. 

Yes,  the  tradition-rich  Jayhavi/k  basketball 
program  is  ali\je  and  well  in  Lawrence,  KS— 
Kansas  has  m^KJe  it  to  the  final  four  In  3  out 
of  the  last  6  ye{u^. 

The  Jayhawks  returned  from  Indianapolis 
and  walked  right  into  the  arms  of  thousands  of 
Kansas  fans  that  will  never  forget  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  1990-91  Jayhawk  basketball 
team.  Win  or  bse,  the  rafters  of  Allen  Reld- 
house  on  the  KU  campus  will  rock  again  next 
year  and  the  year  after  that,  and  the  year  after 
that,  and  the  y^r  after  tfiat 

After  all,  Kar^sas  was  one  of  just  two  teams 
this  year  that  fSdnl  have  to  stay  home  and 
watch  the  NCAA  title  game  on  television. 
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Congratulations  to  the  coaches  and  players 
of  the  1990-91  University  of  Kansas  t>asket- 
tiaJI  team.  Roy  Willianis,  head  coach;  Kevin 
Stallings,  Steve  Robinson,  and  Mark  Turgeon, 
assistant  coaches.  Players:  Mark  Rarxlall, 
Mike  Maddox,  Adonis  Jordan,  Akxizo 
Jamison,  Terry  Brown,  Richard  Scott,  Kirk 
Wagner,  David  Johanning,  Doug  Elstun,  Pat- 
rick Rnhey,  Sean  Tunstall,  Makx>lm  Nash, 
Steve  Woodt)erry,  and  Ctiris  Urxjly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBXJTE  TO  ffiA  "MA"  McAUUFFE 
ON  HER  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COMDR.  WELROSE 
E.  BARTLY  n 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MAOfllEY 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  Lt.  Comdr.  Welrose  E.  Bartly  II 
and  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  wtx) 
on  April  17,  1991,  will  tje  returning  home  from 
a  tour  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  This  am- 
phit>tous  ship  is  homeported  at  the  Little  Creek 
Amphibious  Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  the  first  of  the  amphit}ious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  Middle  East.  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
ecorx>mk:  t>kxkade  of  Iraq  in  the  Northern 
Arat}ian  Sea  arxl  Persian  Gulf.  This  blockade 
was  to  t>e  one  of  the  key  eariy  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  ewbaiked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphibious  landing  on  the  t>eaches  of 
Kuwait  and  partKipated  in  naval  manuevers 
such  as  Operation  Imminent  Thurxler.  The 
presence  of  tfie  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphilv 
lous  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies along  the  coast  of  Kuwait  arxj  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  ttie  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Halts  saik>rs  per- 
formed \he'u  duties  with  professk>nalism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gruesome  destruction  inflicted  upon 
ttiat  small  nation  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  tfiat  tfie  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  dHferent  efforts,  one  of  wtich  was  Vhe 
fine  contribution  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
saikxs  will  certainly  make  dk:tators  around  the 
worid  think  twice  t>efore  engaging  in  aggres- 
sk>n. 

I  want  to  also  salute  the  families  of  ttie 
Gunston  Halts  crew,  who  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously as  ttieir  k>ved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
fialf  way  around  the  worid.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  the  return  of  fatfiers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatives  aboard  ttie  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  servicemen  some- 
thing to  k>ok  forward  to  upon  their  arrival  back 
home. 


HON.  DICK  SWETT 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  a  Dartmouth  legend,  Ida  "Ma" 
McAuliffe,  who  is  celebrating  her  100th  birth- 
day. 

She  was  bom  on  April  12,  1891,  near  Saint 
Rami,  PQ,  Canada,  and  as  a  chikj  lived  briefly 
at  several  kx:atk>ns  througfiout  the  United 
States.  But  for  the  past  91  years  she  has 
made  her  home  in  Lebanon,  NH,  a  small  city 
just  south  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Since  1954  when  she  opened  Ma's  Red 
Door  Dining  Room  in  her  Lebanon  home,  ttie 
estat)lishment  has  Ijeen  legendary  for  its  com- 
bination of  good  food  and  beVler  hospitality. 
Having  no  chiklren  of  her  own,  "Ma"  willingly 
adopted  ttie  hundreds  of  Dartnxxjth  students 
wtx)  were  attracted  to  the  diner  by  tier  earttiy 
good  humor  and  generous  servings  of  meat 
loaf,  tiome  fries,  and  apple  pie. 

The  diner  was  frequently  the  site  of  foott)all 
vk:tory  parties,  commencement  celetxations, 
birttiday  parties,  and  even  an  engagement  or 
two. 

On  April  1 3,  two  dozen  Dartmouth  students, 
wtiom  stie  still  refers  to  as  "my  txjys,"  will  t>e 
joining  "Ma"  in  Hanover  to  celetxate  her  birtti- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tritxite  to  Ida  "Ma"  McAuliffe's  1 00th 
birttiday  and  in  congratulating  tier  as  stie  be- 
gins her  second  century. 
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have  a  deep  respect  and  appreciatkx)  for  their 
sennce  to  the  United  States. 

Furttier,  I  tielieve  the  victory  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf  tias  given  the  citizens  of  ttie  United 
States  a  renewed  sense  of  patriotism  and  re- 
sponsibHlity  for  each  ottier.  It  is  my  hope  ttiat 
these  feelings  comfc)ined  will  illicit  a  renewed 
effort  in  ttie  search  for  our  servicemen  still 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 


DO  NOT  FORGET 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9. 1991 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
rally  today  on  ttie  steps  of  the  Capitol  honor- 
ing ex-prisoners  of  war  [POW's]  from  all  wars, 
including  ttie  Vietnam  conflnt.  I  want  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  tying  to  the  forefront  a 
realated  issue— ttie  search  for  U.S.  servk;e- 
men  still  ttiought  to  be  missing  in  Souttieast 
Asia. 

I  take  a  special  interest  in  ttiis  issue  t>e- 
cause,  like  many  of  us,  I  tiave  been  personally 
affected  by  it  Robin  Gatwood,  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  was  serving  as  a  fighter  pik)t 
when  he  was  shot  down  in  Vietnam.  Unfortu- 
nately, Rot)in  was  never  found,  and  remains 
one  of  ttie  missing  in  action  from  ttiat  conflict. 
Rot>in's  fattier.  Dr.  Robin  Gatwood,  has  not 
given  up  on  finding  his  son,  and  is  active  in 
the  effort  to  kicate  our  missing  senncemen.  I 
want  to  recognize  his  efforts  and  ttie  sacrifices 
of  his  son,  t>ut  rrwre  than  ttiat,  I  want  to  call 
on  our  Government  to  continue  the  search  for 
servicemen  missing  in  Souttieast  Asia. 

The  recent  events  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  tiave 
created  a  new  group  of  POW/MIA's,  and  it  is 
important  to  give  ttiese  men  and  women  ttie 
tienefits  and  recognition  ttiey  deserve.  Ttiey 
made  a  great  sacrifice  for  our  Nation,  and  I 


IN  HONOR  OF  STEVEN  OKAZAKI 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9, 1991 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  inform  my  colleagues  ttiat  a  resident 
of  my  district  Mr.  Steven  Okazaki,  received  an 
Academy  Award  on  Morxlay,  March  25,  1991, 
for  his  supertative  documentary,  "Days  of 
Waiting." 

"Days  of  Waiting"  is  a  30-minute  film  wtiich 
examines  the  internment  of  110,000  Japa- 
nese-Americans during  Worid  War  II  through 
the  eyes  of  artists  Henry  Sugitomo  and  Estelle 
Peck.  These  artists,  wtio  were  among  ttie 
ttxxjsands  incarcerated  at  detentkxi  centers  in 
California,  New  York,  Utah,  and  Japan,  tiave 
devoted  ttiemselves  to  documenting  ttie  dark 
side  of  American  history  during  WorW  War  II. 

Mr.  Okazaki  stiot  ttie  film  on  k»atkxi  at  ttie 
present  homes  of  Mr.  Sugitomo  and  Mrs.  Peck 
and  the  internment  camps  wtiere  ttiey  were 
detained  during  ttie  war.  Ttie  film  uses  inter- 
views, original  Workj  War  II  footage,  and  an 
exploratKMi  of  the  paintings  and  drawings  of 
Sugitomo  and  Peck  to  convey  ttie  injustce  of 
Japanese-Amerdan  internment  to  contem- 
porary filmgoers. 

Funding  for  Mr.  Okazaki's  documentary  was 
provkjed  in  large  part  tiy  ttie  Corporation  for 
Publk:  Broadcasting  [CPB].  CPB  is  a  nonprofit 
organizatkm  auttiorized  by  ttie  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967.  Since  1980,  the  Corporation  has 
funded  programs  ttirough  the  CPB  teievtskm 
program  fund  as  part  of  its  efforts  to  encour- 
age ttie  development  of  programming  ttiat  irv 
volves  creative  risks  and  ttiat  addresses  ttie 
needs  of  unserved  and  underserved  aui- 
ences,  particulariy  chikjren  and  minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Okazaki  and  ttie  Corpora- 
tion for  Publk:  Broadcasting,  epitomize  wtiat 
Congress  envisoned  in  1967:  a  devotion  to 
higti-quality  educational,  information,  and  cul- 
tural programming.  It  is  with  great  pride  ttiat  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Okazaki  for  winning  an  Acad- 
emy Award  for  Documentary  Short  Sut)ject 
and  ttie  Corporation  for  Pubbc  Broadcasting 
for  making  his  viskxi  a  reality. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  as  part  of  a  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  for  Sovi^  Jews. 
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As  we  aH  know,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
progress  in  recent  years  toward  a  freer  and 
more  democratic  way  of  life  for  its  people.  Un- 
fortunately, these  freedoms  have  yet  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Soviet  Jews. 

Wtiile  an  Irx^reasing  number  of  Jews  are 
being  ailowed  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  many  are  still  t>eing  denied  the  free- 
dom to  move  to  a  new  home.  Ttiose  that  re- 
main are  forced  to  do  so  without  any  expla- 
nation from  Vhe  Soviet  Government  and  often 
suffer  furttier  persecution. 

I  would  Hce  to  share  with  you  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  a  Jewish  refusenik.  Yakov  Aronovich 
Bekker  and  his  family,  wtra  have  relatives  In 
Ixjth  New  York  arxl  Fk>rida,  presently  live  In 
Dushnanbe.  Due  to  repeated  anti-Semitic  vio- 
lence, Dushnanbe  has  become  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  places  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
Jews  to  live.  Yet  Yakov,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  have  ail  been  denied  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  relatives  tfiere. 

A  geotogist,  Yakov  has  been  denied  the 
freedom  to  emigrate  on  ttie  baseless  suspicion 
that  he  took  advantage  of  his  job  to  attach 
classified  documents  to  nonsecret  material  re- 
quested. No  proof  of  criminal  activity  has  been 
found  to  incriminate  Yakov  of  any  wrongdoing. 
The  Bekker  family  has  yet  to  be  given  a  legiti- 
mate reason  by  the  Soviet  Govemment  for 
their  continued  detainment.  In  fact.  In  a  private 
conversatfon  with  a  Soviet  offKial,  Yakov  was 
toM  that  ttte  real  reason  for  his  refusal  was 
"ha  performarKe  at  work  arxl  a  shortage  of 
such  specialists  in  Tadzhikistan." 

Since  being  refused  ttie  right  to  emigrate, 
Yakov  and  his  family  have  experienced  furttier 
iniuslices.  Yakov  has  been  denounced  to  the 
KGB  by  coworkers  trying  to  gain  favor  with  the 
government  He  has  also  been  expelled  from 
the  Tadzhik  GeotogKai  Society.  In  addition, 
his  wife  has  been  demoted  at  her  job  and 
given  a  cut  in  salary. 

Innocent  and  u(»tanding  Soviet  Jews  such 
as  Yakov  and  his  family  shoukl  not  be  pre- 
vented from  emigrating  to  Israel  to  live  with 
ttieir  relatives.  The  denial  by  ttie  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, based  solely  on  trumped  up  charges, 
o(  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  is  a  vio- 
lation of  basic  human  rights.  I  hope  ttiat  the 
struggle  of  ttiese  courageous  people  will  corv 
tinue  to  weigh  on  our  consciences,  and  ttiat 
Congress  will  be  vigilant  in  its  monitoring  of 
the  plight  of  refusenics. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  JAMES  T.  STONE 


HON.  RONALD  L  MAOmiY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  7SE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  Lt  James  T.  Stone  and  ttie  crew 
o«  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  HaU,  who  on  April  17, 
1991.  wM  be  returning  home  from  a  tour  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflicL  This  amphijtous  ship  is 
homeported  at  the  Little  Creek  AnY)hibious 
Base  in  Norfok.  VA. 

Last  August  13.  the  Gunston  HaJI  and  its 
craw  was  the  first  of  the  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfok  lor  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
morMh  tour  in  ttie  MkkSe  East  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Gunsftyi  Hat  was  to  enforce  the 


EXn  VSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

economk:  pfockade  of  Iraq  in  the  Nortfiem 
Aratjian  Sda  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  blockade 
was  to  t>e  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  ttie  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait.  The  ernbarked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphibious  landing  on  the  beacties  of 
Kuwait  and  participated  in  naval  manuevers 
such  as  Operation  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphit>- 
ious  group  ^served  as  a  direct  threat  to  ttie  ar- 
mies along,  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Halts  sailors  per- 
formed ttiel'  duties  with  professionalism  and  a 
true  sense  pf  purpose. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gfuesome  destructfon  inflicted  upon 
ttiat  small ,  nation  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  withja  clear  understanding  that  the  al- 
lied effort  t>  litierate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  dil|erent  efforts,  one  of  whk:h  was  the 
fine  contritjution  of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  pravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
sailors  will  tertainly  make  dk:tators  around  the 
worW  think  twice  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
sion. I 

All  of  ttip  families  of  ttie  Gunston  Halts 
crew,  wtx)  stood  by  so  courageously  as  their 
loved  ones  were  put  at  risk  half  way  around 
ttie  worW  are  to  be  commended.  In  fact,  some 
newborn  bpbies  await  ttie  return  of  fathers 
ttiey  have  ^ver  set  eyes  on.  These  families 
with  relatives  at)oard  the  Gunston  Hall  de- 
serve our  recognitfon  for  giving  our  servk;e- 
men  something  to  look  forward  to  upon  their 
arrival  back;  home. 


CONOR  SSS 


Mr.    CLA^- 
Houses  of 


MUST  SAVE  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


HOfi.  WmiAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  BilSSOURI 

IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  both 
jthis  Congress  rejected  Secretary 
Kemp's  prctosat  to  reduce  the  funding  avail- 
alile  for  puplk:  housing  programs  in  order  to 
make  these  funds  available  for  honfie  owner- 
ship prografns.  For  years  I  have  argued  that 
ttie  Federal  IGovemment  does  not  have  ttie  re- 
sources to  adequately  fund  both  the  putDlk; 
housing  programs  and  low-Income  honfie  own- 
ership progems.  Now  it  is  clear  that  Secretary 
Kemp  agrees  that  we  cannot  fund  both  pro- 
grams. It  is  no  surprise  ttiat  HUD  is  now  trying 
to  eliminate  the  public  housing  program.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  wtio  are  working  to 
resist  the  Secretary's  proposal  and  I  woukJ  like 
to  share  the  loltowing  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

[From  the  Bt.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mar.  12, 
J  1991] 

liME  To  Abandon  HOPE? 
Empowerinent  has  become  a  buzzword  of 
HUD  Secre(|ary  Jack  P.  Kemp.  His  use  of  the 
term  was  thought  to  mean  he  would  push  for 
more  federal  resources  to  help  the  needy  Im- 
prove thelri  living  conditions.  It's  now  clear 
that  Mr.  K#mp  intends  to  empower  a  few  at 
the  expens^  of  denying  a  slice  of  the  federal 
housing-  pleito  far  too  many. 

Congress  ^s  only  now  beginning  to  see  the 
danger  of  Allowing  Mr.   Kemp  to  redirect 
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housing  pollcle  i  to  suit  his  narrow  priorities. 
He  has  a  fine  Idea  in  wanting  to  promote 
home  ownership  among  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. The  problem  is  that  he  wants  to  take 
more  than  SSOQ  million  trom  public  housing 
construction  a^d  related  programs  to  pay  for 
his  pet  project,; known  as  Project  HOPE. 

This  effort  rlins  counter  to  provisions  In 
the  Affordable^  Housing  Act.  It  called  for 
building  more  *ublic  housing  and  for  HUD  to 
set  up  a  pilot  home  ownership  program  under 
which  Carr  Square's  public  housing  units 
would  be  sold  tc  tenants. 

Congress  clekrly  understood  that  home 
ownership  would  solve  housing  problems  for 
only  a  few  of  the  needy.  That's  why  it  in- 
sisted that  additional  public  housing  be 
built.  In  fact.  ^Ir.  Kemp's  pilot  HOPE  pro- 
gram was  apprc^ved  only  because  he  agreed  to 
spend  more  for  public  housing. 

U.S.  Rep.  WlBiam  L.  Clay  of  St.  Louis  was 
among  those  who  has  consistently  opposed 
the  sale  of  pinlic  housing  to  tenants.  He 
warned  that  the  program  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  public  housing  because  HOPE 
would  not  require  the  federal  govemment  to 
build  a  new  reital  unit  to  replace  each  one 
that  Is  sold  to  pi  tenant.  Sen.  Christopher  S. 
Bond  generallj  backed  Mr.  Kemp's  home- 
ownership  initiative,  but  he.  too,  is  raising 
concerns  aboutjHUD's  plans  to  stall  the  con- 
struction of  pul^lic  housing. 

Mr.  Kemp's  fllan  confirms  suspicions  that 
the  administration  wants  to  get  the  federal 
govemment  oui  of  the  public  housing  busi- 
ness. This  is  tile  wrong  policy.  If  Mr.  Kemp 
can't  keep  his  [part  of  the  bargain,  then  he 
should  abandoi  HOPE  and  devote  all  $800 
million  to  pub  ic  housing  construction  and 
related  prograns.  These  would  serve  far 
more  needy  families  ttian  Project  HOPE 
would. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  URBAN 
SCHOOL^  OF  AMERICA  ACT 


HON.  VnilAMH.  GRAY  m 

O; '  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOU  5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuei  day,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Kr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Urbi  n  Sctxxils  of  America  Act  of 
1991— The  USA  Act. 

It  is  uniquely  designed  to  move  the  Natfon's 
inner-city  sctxxjls  toward  our  national  edu- 
catfon  goals  by  tie  year  2000. 

It  is  also  an  act  that  can  help  America  beat 
the  tough  competition  it  faces  from  other  courv 
tries  like  Japan  where  students  go  to  sctiool 
60  days  more  <iach  year  than  American  stu- ' 
dents  arxj  do  fcur  times  as  much  homework. 

America  cani  face  this  competitk>n  with  two 
wort<  forces:  one  educated,  the  other  not.  That 
woukJ  be  like  racing  an  eight-cylinder  car  after 
shutting  down  four. 

America  needs  to  run  on  all  cylinders. 

This  bill  helps  to  do  that.  It  authorizes  $1.5 
billion  in  formula  grants  to  hard-pressed  city 
sctiool  systems;  it  authorizes  $1 .5  bHilran  to  re- 
pair aging  school  buikJings— a  third  of  them 
are  over  50  yeaits  okj. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  inner-city  kkte  graduated  at 
ttie  same  rate  t^  rest  of  America's  students 
do,  we  wouW  have  another  86,000  high  school 
graduates  In  ttie  work  force  each  year. 

With  the  USA  Act  we  can  help  the  engine 
of  American  prosperity  run  at  full  strength. 


Apnl  9,  1991 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  rt  and 
see  rt  passed. 


IN  HONOR  OF  LYLE  WELCH 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  my  constituent  Lyie  Welch,  wtio  retires 
in  June  after  25  years  of  distinguished  service 
with  ttie  Vacaville  unified  school  district  in 
Vacaville,  CA. 

The  son  of  a  teacher,  Mr.  Welch  began  his 
education  career  in  1955  with  a  teaching  job 
at  Hilmar  High  School  in  Hilmar,  CA.  Pre- 
viously, he  served  in  the  U.S.  Amny  as  a  first 
lieutenant  He  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
and  master  in  education  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  In  1959,  he  be- 
came the  chairman  of  the  social  studies  de- 
partment at  Pacifica  High  School  in  Padfica, 
CA. 

Mr.  Wek:h's  tenure  with  the  Vacaville  school 
district  started  in  1965  wt>en  he  became  the 
principal  of  Vacaville  High  School.  He  was 
promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  ttie 
school  district  8  years  later,  and,  in  1984,  he 
was  elevated  to  Vne  superinterxlenfs  post.  He 
has  gukjed  ttie  Vacaville  school  district  during 
a  critk^l  period  in  its  history  as  the  distrct 
strived  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing 
area. 

LyIe  Wek:h's  work  in  education  has  gone  far 
beyond  Vacaville.  He  was  Instrumerrtal  in  ttie 
formation  of  tt>e  Association  of  California 
School  Administrators.  The  Western  Associa- 
tkxi  of  Schools  and  Colleges  honored  him  for 
his  20  years  of  work  as  a  member  of  accredit- 
ing teams  for  sctxxils  in  California  and  Japan. 
His  talents  have  rx>t  been  limited  to  his  work 
in  education.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  and  has  t)een  a  member  of  the 
Vacaville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

LyIe  Weteh  is  an  important  part  of  the 
Vacaville  community,  and  I  am  honored  to 
have  tt>e  opportunity  to  recognize  his  efforts.  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  wishing  LyIe  and 
his  wife,  Barbara,  a  happy  and  fulfilling  retire- 
ment 


TRIBUTE  TO  EWl  ANDREW  R. 
KIRAL 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MAOfllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  EW1  Andrew  R.  Kiral  and  the 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  HaH,  who  on  April 
17,  1991,  will  t>e  returning  home  from  a  tour 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  Ttiis  amphibtous 
ship  is  homeported  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphib- 
kxjs  Base  in  NorfoMc,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  Vne  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  ttie  first  of  the  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfok  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  ttie  Middto  East  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Gunston  Hat  was  to  enforce  the 
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ecorxMnic  t)tockade  of  Iraq  in  ttie  Norttiem 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  blockade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
ttie  allied  effort  to  drive  ttie  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  emtiarked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphiiious  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  arid  partk^pated  in  naval  manuevers 
such  as  Opiaratfon  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  arrphil)- 
ious  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies along  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  ttie  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Halts  sailors  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professionalism  arid  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  ttie  gruesome  destructfon  inflicted  upon 
ttiat  small  nation  by  the  Iraqis,  t  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  ttiat  ttie  al- 
lied effort  to  lit>erate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  whch  was  ttie 
fine  contritxition  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  Ttie  txavery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
sailors  will  certainly  make  dictators  around  ttie 
workj  think  twice  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
sfon. 

All  of  ttie  families  of  ttie  Gunston  Halts 
crew,  who  stood  t>y  so  courageously  as  ttieir 
foved  ones  were  put  at  risk  half  way  around 
ttie  world  are  to  t>e  commended.  In  fact  some 
newtx>m  bat}ies  await  ttie  retum  of  fathers 
they  have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families 
with  relatives  aboard  ttie  Gunston  Hall  de- 
serve our  recognition  for  giving  our  servk:e- 
men  something  to  kxik  forward  to  upon  ttieir 
arrival  ktack  tiome. 


HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN 


HON.  WmiS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  Congresskxial  Budget  Office  [CBO],  the 
bank  insurance  fund  [BIF]  of  ttie  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  will  run  out  of 
money  earty  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Even  with  in- 
creases In  insurance  premiums,  ttie  BIF  will 
fall  stKXt  of  outlay  requirements  by  $6  to  $38 
t)illk>n  in  ttie  next  few  years,  depending  on 
economk:  corxJitions.  CBO's  best  estimate  is 
$1 1  billfon,  an  account  which  they  believe  can 
be  recouped  over  time  as  tiigtier  premium  in- 
come roHs  in.  Ttie  obvfous  sdutkxi  is  to  let 
FDIC  borrow  to  cover  the  lean  years.  The  ob- 
vkxjs  creditor  is  ttie  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  adminlstratkxi  accepts  the  tx>rrowing 
(xindple.  It  recognizes  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing funds  to  dose  down  insolvent  banks  in 
order  to  avoid  repeating  ttie  mistakes  of  ttie 
savings  and  k>an  mess.  Thus,  errtxxJied  in  its 
proposal  for  restixicturing  depository  institu- 
tions is  a  plan  to  recapitalize  the  t>ank  insur- 
ance fund  of  the  FDIC.  Premiums  wil  tie 
raised  and  funds  will  be  borrowed  to  cover  ttie 
interim  shortfall.  However,  ttie  administration 
plan  is  to  borrow  ttie  money  from  ttie  Federal 
Reserve  System  instead  of  ttie  Treasury.  This 
stKXjM  be  avoided. 

Maytw  ttie  detinction  is  unimportant  Eco- 
nonvcally  speaking.  Fed  money  and  Treasury 
money  is  indistinguistiatile;  Fed  profits  go  to 
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ttie  Treasury  so  that  Fed  fosses  reduce  ttie 
revenues  collected  by  the  Government  Re- 
gardless of  from  wtiom  the  money  is  bor- 
rowed, it  will  still  stww  up  on  txidgel  wtien 
FDIC  sperxte  it,  so  that  nothing  is  hklden  off- 
budget  t>y  ttie  administration's  finandng  plan. 
Ttie  interest  cost  is  the  same,  too.  And  Ijy 
most  Interpretations,  either  source  of  borrow- 
ing has  to  be  auttiorized  t>y  ttie  Congress,  so 
ttiat  ttie  administration's  plan  does  not  cir- 
cumvent any  of  ttie  legislative  requirements 
ttiat  Treasury  tiorrowing  woufo  entail. 

Ttie  two  approacties,  however,  differ  in  one 
critical  respect:  Treasury  borrowing  makes 
clear  to  ttie  publk:  that  taxpayer  money  is  at 
risk  in  a  way  ttiat  Fed  txirrowing  does  not 
And  it  is  predsely  this  ttiat  has  led  to  ttie  Fed- 
eral Reserve  funding  alternative. 

We've  tieen  down  this  road  before — with 
disastrous  results.  After  an  interest  rate 
squeeze  wiped  out  most  of  ttie  net  worth  in 
the  thrift  industry  in  ttie  late  1970's  and  early 
1980's,  we  turned  an  already  bad  situation 
into  a  financial  debacle  t>y  refusing  to  dose  irv 
solvent  institutions.  With  an  unlimited  foan 
guarantee  provkled  by  deposit  insurarne, 
these  institutfons  gamtiled  for  resurrection  by 
making  risky  foans  at  high  interest  rates  in 
hopes  of  eaming  big  profits  that  coufo  lead 
them  back  to  solvency. 

Our  unwillingness  to  dose  ttiese  institutions 
was  rooted  in  a  numtier  of  complex  causes. 
But  prindpally  we  were  reluctant  to  be  seen 
as  paying  ttie  cost  of  honoring  the  guarantees 
wtien  ttie  institutions  were  dosed.  At  any  time 
we  couk)  have  tiorrowed  ttie  money  to  do  ttie 
job  arKJ  stopped  the  hemorrtiage.  But  that 
woukl  tiave  used  putibc  funds.  So  instead,  we 
reaffirmed  ttiat  ttie  full  faith  and  aedH  of  ttie 
Government  stood  behind  the  insurance  fund, 
and  thereby  let  the  flow  of  high  Interest  depos- 
its effectively  t>ail  out  the  institutions  because 
it  dkj  not  show  up  on  ttie  txxJget. 

Even  in  1987,  wtien  an  inadequate  $11  t>il- 
lion  recapitalization  of  FSUC  was  passed,  we 
used  an  expensive  RutM  Gofoberg  funding 
mectianism  for  finandng  because  we  wanted 
to  keep  ttie  outlay  off-budget.  In  1989,  we  did 
so  again.  Ttius,  in  each  instance  we  used 
less-than-preferat)le  policies  to  take  care  of 
the  prot)lem  t>ecause  we  wanted  to  avoid  ttie 
appearance  of  using  public  funds. 

Put>lk:  funds  were  used,  of  course.  They  al- 
ways were.  They  are  by  definition  if  one 
places  ttie  full  faith  and  credit  of  ttie  Federal 
Government  betiind  ttie  institutions.  Even 
though  many  bilNons  needed  for  the  ttvift 
cleanup  have  yet  to  be  auttxirized,  we've  al- 
ready spent  ttie  money.  We  go  ttirough  ttie  fic- 
tion of  voting  on  RTC  auttiorizations,  but  ttie 
money  that  we  vote  has  already  been  prom- 
ised, so  ttiat  all  the  efforts  to  avoid  ttve  ap- 
pearance of  using  put)lk:  funds  just  costs  us 
more  money. 

While  the  underlying  causes  of  ttie  probtems 
in  ttie  banking  industry  differ  in  significant 
ways  ftxim  ttiat  of  ttvifts,  in  one  important  re- 
spect ttiey  are  ttie  same:  an  effective  foan 
guarantee  provfoed  by  deposit  insurance 
keeps  capital-deficient  institutions  operating. 
Ttiese  institutions  will  typicaMy  generate  great- 
er fosses  to  ttie  Government  until  ttiey  are 
dosed;  and  ttiey  cannot  be  dosed  without  an 
outlay  of  funds. 
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The  admirristration  is  to  be  commended  for 
recognizing  this  and  trying  to  deal  wrth  it  Its 
plan  for  S25  billion  for  the  FDIC  shows  appre- 
ciation for  the  need  to  shut  down  institutions 
instead  of  engaging  in  thrift-style  fortiearance. 

Yet,  the  choice  fo  the  Fed  as  lender  echoes 
the  budget  decisions  that  led  to  the  thrift  deba- 
cle. This  funding  mechanism  creates  the  illu- 
sion that  dearKip  financing  Is  contained  within 
the  banking  system  and  that  public  money  is 
ix)t  at  risk.  Indeed,  this  method  of  financing 
disguises  the  involvenient  of  taxpayer  rmney. 

This  aspect  of  the  administration's  plan  is 
evidenced  by  the  failure  to  justify  the  pref- 
erence of  Fed  over  Treasury  financing.  The 
administratnn  has  argued  that  Fed  financing 
is  appropriate  because  the  Fed  provided  origi- 
nal financing  for  the  FDIC  and  because  the 
Fed  has  experience  in  lending  to  the  tjanking 
industry.  Yet,  the  Treasury  provided  rrwre  of 
the  original  financing  of  the  FDIC  than  the 
Fed,  and  it  has  rtwre  experience  lending  to 
deposit  insurance  systems. 

While  the  method  chosen  to  hkJe  taxpayer 
liability  this  time  round  may  not  be  as  costly 
as  methods  used  in  the  thrift  mess,  it  is  still 
potentially  costly.  The  plan  significantly  under- 
mines the  independence  and  credibility  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Fed  is  our  central  bank.  Its  principal  re- 
sponsit)<lity  is  monetary  policy,  and  its  role  as 
a  lender  of  last  resort  is  one  of  provkjing  li- 
quNMy,  not  baikXJt  money  to  stave  off  insol- 
vency. What  the  FDIC  needs  to  borrow  is  not 
working  capital  secured  by  assets.  The  money 
it  needs  is  net  toss  funds  to  make  up  ttie  gap 
between  deposit  liat)ilities  and  assets  of  failed 
banks.  While  it  is  tme  that  the  odds  favor  the 
FDIC's  ability  to  repay  the  loans,  a  significant 
chance  exists  that  ultimately  FDIC  will  default 
What  then  happens?  Will  money  be  appro- 
priated to  repay  ttie  Fed  and  then  recycled 
back  to  the  Treasury?  Or  will  someone  ttien 
say  such  a  bookkeeping  swap  is  unnecessary, 
so  ttiat  the  public  purse  can  be  silently  tapped 
with  rK>  obvkxjs  paper  trail? 

And  if  this  kind  of  financing  wortts,  it  will  be 
used  again.  Every  scheme  that  promises  to  be 
self-financing  will  seek  an  initial  Fed  capitaliza- 
ttorv— a  sum  that  the  Fed  may  or  may  not  get 
back.  Since  ttie  Fed's  principal  resource  is  its 
ability  to  create  money,  these  demands  will 
tamish  its  antt-inflatk>n  credibility. 

But  what  this  plan  does  to  the  Fed  is  minor 
in  comparison  to  what  it  does  to  the  integrity 
of  publk:  debate.  We  shouWnl  be  making  pol- 
tey  on  the  basis  of  fooling  people.  Choosing  a 
funding  mechanism  because  it  creates  the 
pretense  that  taxpayer  money  is  not  involved 
is  bad  polkty. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  policymakers  have 
emptoyed  every  type  of  subterfuge  with  re- 
spect to  the  budget  process.  Vi«/have  shifted 
receipts  fonward  and  acted  liKe  they  were  per- 
manentty  increased.  We  have  used  gkjwing 
economic  assumptwns  and  accounting  gim- 
micfcs  to  meet  deficit  reductton  targets.  We 
have  classified  nonurgent  categories  of  spend- 
ing as  "emergencies"  to  beat  pay-as-you-go 
requirements.  Sooner  or  later  this  behavtor  is 
going  to  make  it  imposstole  for  us  to  commu- 
nicate with  citizens  at  all.  Sooner  or  later  they 
wM  assume  that  everything  we  say  is  a  lie,  if 
they  haven't  already. 


:te: 
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The  administration's  t)ank  restructuring  pro- 
posal h4s  a  lot  going  for  it;  long-term  reform 
,  and  we  have  time  to  give  it  the 
ition  it  deserves.  But  BIF  funding  is 
iate  and  urgent  need  that  must  be 
quk:kly  in  an  open  way.  We  should 
sever  the  BIF  funding  proposal  from  the  rest 
of  the  administration's  restructuring  proposal. 
And  we  should  change  the  funding  plan  to  one 
in  whk;hithe  FDIC  borrows  from  the  Treasury. 
In  doin^  so  we  shoukJ  provkJe  a  sum  of 
money  l|rge  enough  to  convey  cleariy  our  de- 
sire to  close  insolvent  institutions  without 
delay. 

The  (lovemmenfs  handling  of  the  S&L 
mess  wis  an  embarrassing  failure.  We  in- 
curred hbge  costs  by  trying  to  hkte  from  the 
problem.  Now,  additional  losses  have  been 
added  by  our  handling  of  banks.  If  we  can  do 
nothing  at  this  point  to  redress  the  errors 
we've  already  made,  let  us  at  least  prove  to 
the  put)lic  that  we  learned  from  them. 


TRH  UTE  TO  CORYELL  FAMILY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9. 1991 

Mr.  Tf^AXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
Chartes  Coryell  and  his  family  for  their  many 
contributfcns  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of 
Bay  County,  Ml,  whk:h  is  located  in  my  distrkn. 
On  April;  18,  1991,  the  Coryell  family  will  re- 
ceive tha  annual  "Helping  Hand  Award"  from 
the  Boys, and  Girls  Club.  As  further  recognition 
of  their  generosity  and  support,  the  club's  fa- 
cility will^  renamed  ttie  Coryell  BuiUing. 

Iping  Harxj  Award  is  presented  to 
have  enhanced  ttie  quality  of  life 
inity  resklents.  The  Coryell  family 
involved  with  the  Boys  Club,  as  it 
nally  known,  since  its  inceptton  in 
1957.  Th*  first  club  rooms  were  located  at  714 
Adams  Street  in  space  donated  by  the  Bay 
Elks  Clufc;  and.  the  Bay  City  Polrce  Depart- 
ment waE  instrumental  in  providing  staff  in 
those  earty  days.  The  next  move  was  made 
possible  by  a  sizable  donation  from  the 
Coryells  t)  renovate  two  quonset  huts  that  had 
been  derated  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  provkJed 
the  club  with  its  first  gymnasium  and  games 
room. 

The  B^ys  and  Giris  Club  is  now  perma- 
nently toiated  in  a  beautiful  tKJikJing  at  300 
West  Lafeyette,  thanks  to  the  creative  furxi- 
raising  sWIls  of  Charies  Coryell,  Jr.  In  1973,  he 
chaired  the  first  capital  fund  drive  for  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  club.  His  personal  gift,  the 
family  gift  their  business  gift,  and  those  he  se- 
cured through  personal  solcitattons  accounted 
half  of  ttie  total  amount  raised, 
percent  was  pledged  through  ttie 
solk:itors  Chuck  recruited  and 
hen,  in  1984,  he  chaired  a  second 
campaigri  whk;h  funded  an  additton.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  family's  generosity,  the  building 
was  nam«d  for  the  late  John  A.  Coryell,  Sr. 

The  B«ys  and  Giris  Club  is  more  than  a 
place  to  hang  out.  There,  ttie  kkte  find  caring 
people  who  listen  to  probtems.  The  club  pro- 
vkjes  carper  training  programs,  physnal  edu- 
catkxi,  e^JucatKKial  tutoring,  citizenship  and 
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leadership  sliills,  and  delinquency  prevention. 
Team  sports;  are  stressed — no  one  competes 
to  make  the  (earn— everyone  gets  to  play.  The 
club  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  guiding  its 
young  members  through  an  important  stage  in 
their  lives  when  they  are  pressured  by  many 
solical  ills.  The  Coryell  family  has  influenced 
the  trend  for  the  Boys  and  Girds  Clut>— the 
modeling  of  pur  community  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. 

In  bestowi^  the  Helping  Hand  Award  and 
renaming  tha  facility,  the  Boys  and  Giris  Club 
of  Bay  Coutjty  is  expressing  its  gratitude  to 
the  Coryell  family  for  many  years  of  unwaver- 
ing advocacy  and  support.  My  longtime  friend. 
Chuck  Coryell,  has  sen/ed  on  the  board  of  this 
fine  club  sin^e  1961  and  continues  to  chanv 
pion  their  cai|se. 

It  is  inde^  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to 
Charies  Coryell,  Jr.,  and  the  Coryell  family  and 
to  thank  ttiem  for  exemplitying  the  ultimate  in 
time  and  resources.  Their  com- 
concem  have  lightened  the 
y  people  in  our  community,  and 
to  kriow  them. 
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HON.|  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  H^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
■esday,  April  9, 1991 

INY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfiere  is  no 
task  facing  this  Congress  than 
:ing  our  Nation's  competitive  po- 
intemational  mari<etplace.  Our 
jvoting  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
and  resource*  to  develop  new  initiatives  in  this 
area.  While  new  kJeas  and  programs  are  cer- 
tainly appropriate,  I  believe  we  must  get  our 
existing  regu^tions  in  order  belore  we  tjegin 
new  ones.  It  ^  for  this  reason  that  Congress- 
man Bill  ArJcher  and  I  join  together  atong 
with  a  majority  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
arxj  Means  Committee  to  remove  permanentty 
a  serious  thrfat  to  American  competitiveness 
in  the  critnall  area  of  research  and  devetop- 
ment. 

This  threat  is  posed  t)y  provisions  of  Treas- 
ury regulatiorl  sectton  1.861.8  that  would  re- 
quire U.S.  companies  with  foreign  operations 
to  allocate  a  portion  of  their  domeste  R&D  ex- 
penditures to  income  eamed  abroad.  The  net 
effect  of  this  section  is  to  deny  U.S.  firms  a  full 
deductton  for  R&D  expenditures  incurred  in 
this  country. 

By  treating  U.S.  R&D  as  if  it  were  perfomied 
overseas,  the  regulation  encourages  compa- 
nies to  actually  move  R&D  overseas,  where 
foreign  governments  offer  more  equitat)le  tax 
treatment.  W<  must  recognize  ttiat  when  we 
export  research  and  devetopment,  we  not  only 
export  jobs,  we  export  a  vital  component  of 
our  strategy  to  achieve  economk:  conpetitive- 
ness. 

Ours  is  the  jonly  natton  in  the  worid  that  pro- 
vkjes  this  disincentive  for  domestk:  R&D. 
Therefore,  wtiatever  the  intent  of  the  regula- 
tion may  be,  its  effect  is  to  put  research  inten- 
sive American  companies  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage  in  ttie  international   mari<etplace. 
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The  bill  Mr.  Archer  and  I  are  Introducing 
today  provides  a  permanent  solution  to  ttie 
longstarxling  urxsertainty  surrounding  this 
issue.  Our  t)ill  brings  the  U.S.  tax  regulations 
bade  Into  line  with  international  tax  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  rec- 
ognize the  important  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  regain  our  competitive  position  arrxxig  in- 
dustrialized nations.  Enacting  this  permanent 
solutkxi  to  tt>e  problem  created  by  sectk>n 
1 .861 .8  is  but  one  of  the  many  steps  that  we 
must  take  to  realize  this  goal,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant step.  We  must  move  decisively  to 
eliminate  such  a  significant  disincentive  to  do- 
mestK  research  and  devek)pment. 

Our  legislation  has  strong  txpartisan  sup- 
port I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
cosportsored  this  legislatkxi  with  me  today  and 
pledge  to  work  with  them  toward  its  enact- 
ment 


INTRODUCnON  OF  LEGISLATION 
FOR  OVERSEAS  MILITARY  PER- 
SONNEL 


HON.  JIM  SLATHRY 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  reintroduce  today  iegislatk>n  that  will  correct 
a  kx>gstandlng  injustk^  perpetrated  against 
tens  of  ttwusands  of  military  personnel  arxl 
ttieir  families  statk)ned  overseas. 

While  serving  in  the  United  States,  eligit>ie 
k>w-irKX>me  military  families  receive  an  earned 
income  tax  credit  [EITC]  to  supplement  their 
meager  income.  Sen/ice  members  and  ttieir 
families  wtx>  are  transferred  to  a  military  post 
overseas,  however,  are  forced  to  forfeit  ttieir 
eligibility  for  an  EITC. 

Current  estimates  are  ttiat  25,000  k>w-in- 
come  military  families  wtio  are  living  outside 
the  United  States  fiave  had  to  sacrifice  this 
small  supplement  to  their  income.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  offering  today  woukj  extend  ttie  EITC 
to  ttiese  needy  military  families  arxj  woukJ 
equalize  this  important  benefit  for  all  sen/ice 
members. 

This  simple  and  straightforward  adjustment 
to  equalize  eligibility  for  the  EITC  will  ensure 
that  low-income  military  families  can  continue 
to  benefit  from  a  tax  credit  they  deserve  and 
are  entitled  to  receive. 

Additionally,  clarificatrans  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  are  supported  by  IRS,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  De- 
partments of  Defense,  will  improve  administra- 
tion of  ttie  EITC  for  military  personnel  and  will 
prevent  overpayments  of  this  credit.  These 
technical  changes  are  expected  to  more  than 
offset  ttie  costs  associated  with  extending  ttie 
EITC  to  military  personnel  stationed  overseas 
and  will  make  my  proposal  revenue  neutral. 

I  vraukj  like  to  commerxj  the  Hon  Commis- 
skmed  Officers  Associatxxi  and  ttie  National 
Military  Families  Assodatkni  for  ttieir  efforts 
and  dedicatxxi  to  the  needs  of  our  servne 
members  statkxied  around  ttie  worM.  I  would 
also  like  to  ttiank  my  legislative  assistant  Ms. 
Sarah  Ekjer,  for  her  tremendous  efforts  in  re- 
searching, drafting,  arxl  promoting  this  legisla- 
tkxi. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Too  often,  we  overkx)k  ttie  tremendous  sac- 
rifles  made  by  military  personnel  and  their 
families  wtio  are  stationed  in  a  foreign  land 
and  I  hope  this  legislatk>n  will  reaffirm  our  ap- 
preciatkm  and  respect  for  ttiese  dedicated 
Americans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALF  GOULLET  OF 
RED  BANK,  NJ 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  PAtLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  April 
5,  1991,  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Alf 
Goullet  of  Red  Bank,  NJ,  cetetxated  his  100th 
birttiday.  While  attainment  of  the  century  mark 
is  a  significant  milestone  for  anyone,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Goullet  the  occasion  affords  us 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  particulariy 
illustrious  life. 

Last  Fetxuary,  Mr.  Goullet  was  inducted  into 
ttie  New  York  Sports  Museum  and  Hall  of 
Fame  in  recognitx>n  of  his  tirilliant  career  as  a 
ctiampKMi  cydist  during  ttie  early  part  of  ttie 
century.  According  to  a  profile  of  Alf  Goullet 
ttiat  appeared  last  year  in  Sports  Illustrated,  in 
ttie  earty  1920's  he  was  so  popular  with  the 
crowds  at  New  Yoric's  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den ttiat  ttie  6-day  races  in  which  he  corrv 
peted  set  attendance  records.  Mr.  Goullet  was 
frequently  paki  appearance  fees  of  S1,000  a 
day,  this  at  a  time  wtien  an  entire  National 
Foott>all  League  franchise  coukt  be  purctiased 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

At  ttie  tieight  of  his  cyding  career,  Alf 
Goullet  was  immortalized  t>y  ttK>  legendary 
writer  Damon  Runyon,  wtio  compared  Mr. 
Goullet  to  Bat>e  Ruth.  After  Mr.  Goullet  won 
ttie  December  1921  6-day  race  at  ttie  Garden, 
Runyon,  writing  in  the  pages  of  ttie  New  Yori< 
Amerk:an,  proclaimed  ttie  cydist  "King  of  ttie 
6-day  racers,"  adding  "Long  live  ttie  King." 

Mr.  Goullet  has  lived  long,  indeed.  Sadly, 
through  ttie  years  of  his  long  life,  Mr.  Goullet 
has  seen  ttie  popularity  of  competitive  cyding 
as  a  spectator  sport  dedine  in  this  country.  A 
native  of  Australia,  Mr.  Goullet  came  to  ttie 
United  States  in  1910  because  it  was  the  cen- 
ter of  ttie  actkxi  in  professkMial  bicyde  radng. 
He  soon  t)ecame  an  American  citizen  and 
sen/ed  in  the  Navy  during  Worid  War  I.  He 
now  lives  in  ttie  Monmouth  County  community 
of  Red  Bank,  whk:h  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting as  part  of  my  congressional  district. 

The  Red  Bank  Borough  Coundl  will  pay  tritv 
ute  to  Mr.  Goullet  at  its  meeting  on  April  9.  It 
is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  join  with  the  eleded 
officials  of  Red  Bank  and  Mr.  Gouilet's  family 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  remartcabie  man. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  BRONX  MU- 
SEUM OF  THE  ARTS  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
stiare  with  you  and  my  colleagues  a  celebra- 
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tkm  of  ttie  20th  anniversary  of  the  Broru  Mu- 
seum of  the  Arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  special  anniver- 
sary, because  this  museum  lias  a  unk^ue  his- 
tory and  plays  an  unsual  role  in  my  district 
ttie  South  Bronx.  The  Bronx  Museum  of  the 
Arts  was  founded  in  1971  by  a  group  of  com- 
mitted reskJents  and  diredors  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  who  understood  the  impor- 
tance and  advantage  of  extending  cultural  ac- 
tivities to  all  neighborhoods  throughout  the  city 
of  New  Yori<.  The  Bronx  Museum  now  serves 
as  ttie  county  museum  and  is  an  important 
cultural  and  educational  center  for  the  1 .3  mil- 
lion resklents  of  the  Bronx. 

The  museum's  first  home  was  ttie  rotunda 
of  the  Bronx  County  Courthouse.  With  the 
help  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  it  moved  in  1982 
to  its  current  kx^tkm,  and  a  6-year  four-phase 
capital  renovatx>n  was  completed  in  1988.  Ttie 
museum  now  indudes:  A  three-story  glass  erv 
dosed  atrium  with  a  puUe  recepbon  area,  a 
giftstiop  and  kxjnge,  1 1 ,000  square  feet  of  di- 
mate-controlled  exhit)itk>n'  galleries,  class- 
rooms, and  an  auditorium— all  completely  ac- 
cessible to  ttie  tiandnapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fine  museum  serves  a 
multiethnic  audience — AfricarvAmerican,  His- 
pank:,  and  Asian,  as  well  as  ttie  Bronx's  k)ng- 
estat}listied  Jewish,  Italian,  and  Irish  commu- 
nities. In  1986,  ttie  museum  initiated  a  perma- 
nent collectkxi  of  20th  century  works  corv 
centrating  primarily  on  artists  from  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  in  addKion  to  American  art- 
ists wtiose  descendents  were  from  ttiese 
areas.  Ttie  collectkin  presently  contains  over 
200  pieces,  a  portkKi  of  wtiKh  are  exhibited 
every  year.  Worths  by  norvEuropean  and  mi- 
nority artists,  largely  undervalued  and  under- 
represented,  have  figured  prominently  in  ttie 
museum's  programs. 

Ttie  museum  has  estat)lished  a  strong  rep- 
utatkm  for  its  presentatkins  on  modem  and 
contemporary  art  and  is  recognized  for  its 
commitment  tx>th  to  intematk)nally  recognized 
artists  and  new  talents  in  ttie  Broru  corrvnu- 
nity.  It  also  mounts  regularly  sdieduled  exhib- 
its on  ttie  role  of  computers  in  the  artistk:  proc- 
ess, Bronx  historical  and  cultural  ttiemes,  and 
contemporary  video  and  film. 

In  Its  ongoing  effort  to  provide  access  to  cul- 
tural events  in  all  nelghtxHtioods  wittiin  ttie 
Borough  of  ttie  Bronx,  ttie  museum  tias 
mounted  exhit}«tk>ns  in  satellite  galleries  over 
the  past  18  years.  These  sites  have  induded 
colleges,  tiospitals,  t>anks,  customer  service 
centers,  nursing  tiomes,  as  well  as  a  central 
gallery  in  ttie  museum's  main  fadlity.  The  Sat- 
ellite Gallery  Program  primarily  stiowcases  ttie 
woric  of  Bronx  artists. 

The  Bronx  Museum  of  ttie  Arts  serves  as  an 
important  resource  not  only  to  kKal  artists,  but 
to  all  reskjents.  Each  year,  ttie  museum  spon- 
sors an  event  titled,  "Artist  in  ttie  Marketplace" 
as  ttie  dose  of  a  1 6-week  program  addressed 
to  selected  artists.  The  program  consists  of 
seminars  led  t>y  curators,  dealers,  critks,  law- 
yers, and  others  equipped  to  convey  ttie  facts 
of  ttie  art  professkm.  Ttie  exhibitkxi,  "Viskxis 
of  Home:  Designs  for  Affordatile  Housing  in 
the  South  Bronx"  addresses  ttie  problem  oH 
tiomelessness  and  presents  possit)le  solutkins 
whk:h  contritxjte  to  ttie  massive  redevekip- 
ment  and  rehatiilitatkxi  ttiat  presently  charac- 
terizes ttie  South  Broru. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
visitors  to  the  Bronx  Museum  are  children. 
Arts  education  has  always  t)een  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  museum's  mission  and  is  evident 
ttvough  a  variety  of  innovative  programs: 
School  group  tours;  hands-on  workshops;  an 
After  School  Art  Club;  and  a  year-round  Art 
arxj  Media  School.  The  museum  provides  in- 
struction in  the  fine  arts,  computer  graphics, 
videography,  filmmalcing  and  film  animation.  In 
addition,  tfie  museum  offers  a  full  range  of 
free  weekend  activities  for  all  ages  including 
films,  hands-on  workshops,  lectures,  poetry 
readings,  concerts,  and  performances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  visit  the  Bronx  Museum 
of  the  Arts  today  you  will  see  the  folk>wing  ex- 
hijitnns:  The  Nearest  Edge  of  the  WorM:  Art 
and  Cuba  Now,"  ttie  first  major  exhitiition  of 
contemporary  art  from  Cvba  mounted  in  the 
United  States  since  the  Cuban  revolutk>n;  and 
"The  Third  Emerging  Expression  Biennial:  The 
Third  Dlmensk>n  and  Beyond."  an  exhibition 
devoted  to  tt>e  work  of  artists  using  computer 
technotogy,  multkjimensk>nality,  physicial 
space,  movement  and  time;  "The  Falling  Se- 
ries: Paintings  t>y  Emma  Amos,"  depicting  fig- 
ures falling  through  space  as  a  metaphor  of 
our  social  condition,  presented  with  traditional 
West  African  woven  ctoth  and  drawing  largely 
upon  the  African  American  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  devek^prnent  and  growth 
of  the  Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts  can  largely 
be  attributed  to  the  dedicatk>n  and  commit- 
ment of  its  executive  director,  Luis  Cancel. 
During  his  13  year  tenure  at  ttie  Bronx  Mu- 
seum he  lias  gukJed  the  museum's  growth 
and  has  successfully  overseen  the  tremen- 
dous renovation  project  of  the  new  facility. 
Urxler  this  directkm,  the  museum  will  soon  urv 
deitake  another  capital  project  which  will 
quadruple  the  size  of  the  present  structure. 

Luis  Carx:el  was  instrumental  in  formulating 
the  museum's  permanent  collectk)n,  and  has 
received  a  museum  fellowship  from  the  Na- 
tnnal  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  research 
Latin  American  art  He  has  curated  several 
major  exhibitkxis  including:  The  First  and  Sec- 
ond Emerging  Biennials;  the  Artists  and  ttie 
Computer  Devastatk)n/Ressurectkxi;  the 
South  Bronx;  Krishna  Reddy,  a  Retrospective; 
and  the  highly  acclaimed  Latin  American  Spir- 
it Art  and  Artists  in  the  United  States,  1920- 
70. 

Mr.  Cancel  has  been  featured  as  ttie  cover 
story  for  the  Sunday  art  sectkxi  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  has  conducted  many  print 
and  broadcast  inten/iews  on  a  wkJe  variety  of 
art-related  topics.  He  is  an  active  consultant 
and  panelist  for  the  Natksnal  Endowment  for 
the  Alts,  and  continues  to  bring  extensive 
kical  and  natkxial  attention  to  ttie  museum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  in- 
clude ttie  Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts  in  trips  to 
New  York  City,  to  view  these  fine  exhibits,  and 
take  part  in  the  appreciatkxi  of  the  diversity  of 
art 
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ION.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  BIlBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxile  to  St  Viator,  one  of  the  finest  ele- 
mentary Ectiools  in  Las  Vegas,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  it^  25th  anniversary. 

Founded  in  1966,  St  Viator  is  the  largest 
Catholic  school  in  southern  Nevada.  It  has 
t)een  recognzied  both  statewide  and  nationally 
for  its  excellence  in  academk;s,  most  notat)ly 
in  statew^  math  competitions. 

St  Viator  has  proven  itself  capable  of  the 
tiigh  standards  it  has  set  for  itselt  This  can  be 
clearly  seen  by  ttie  number  of  prestigious 
awards  received  over  the  years.  William  C. 
Langley,  principal,  set  a  fine  example  for  his 
students  when  he  was  honored  by  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Education  in  1990  with  the  Ed- 
ucator of  Ifie  Year  Avrard. 

In  addtion,  other  honors  include  the  Na- 
tk>nal  Caiholk:  Education  Association's  Award 
for  an  oiistanding  parent-teacher  organization 
in  1987,  Inumerous  athletic  awards  from  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness,  includ- 
ing State  championship  recognition  four  times 
since  1985,  and  an  Excellence  in  Education 
Award  from  the  Department  of  Education 
1985-86. 

However,  St.  Viator  has  not  limited  itself  to 
the  confiil^  of  the  State.  They  were  recently 
honored  With  a  PreskJential  Award  for  ttieir 
participati>n  in  the  U.S.A.-U.S.S.R.  Youth  Fit- 
ness Te^ng  Exchange  Program  during  the 
1987-88  school  year.  This  program  not  only 
expanded  the  horizons  of  the  students  partici- 
pating, bi^  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  inter- 
national liik  for  ttie  Las  Vegas  community. 

Students  of  St.  Viator,  their  parents,  and  all 
southern  Nevadans  have  many  reasons  to  be 
proud  of  this  school.  With  its  emphasis  on 
academic  excellence,  parent  involvement  and 
communis  outreach,  St  Viator  has  proven  it- 
self an  irttegral  part  of  the  southern  Nevada 
community.  I  t)elieve  that  we  will  continue  to 
see  much  success  and  growth  from  St  Viator 
in  the  yeArs  to  come.  I  congratulate  St.  Viator 
on  its  23th  anniversary  and  urge  my  fellow 
members  to  join  me  in  tionoring  this  shining 
example  pf  excellence  in  education. 


PROMOf^ 


SUPPORT 
FOR 


PROFESSIONALISM: 
raOHER      EDUCATION 
4AW  ENFORCEMENT 


HOH.  MATIHEW  G.  MARHNEZ 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THf;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  mArtINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brutal 
beating  o|  Rodney  King  by  Los  Angeles  Police 
officers  epitomizes  ttie  nationwkJe  dilemma  of 
police  bnilality  and  the  lack  of  appropriate  po- 
Ik^e  training  ttiat  America  faces  today. 

On  March  3,  1991,  three  officers  fiercely 
beat  Rodney  King,  an  unarmed  motorist 
stopped  lor  speeding.  King,  handcuffed  and 
on  ttie  gound,  was  struck  as  many  as  56 
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times,  kckedj7  times,  and  shot  with  an  electric 
gun  wtiMe  13  other  law  enforcement  officers 
stood  by.  Kint)  suffered  extensive  injuries— ttie 
base  of  his  skull  was  broken  in  11 
Thankfully,  he  is  now  in  stable  conditkm. 

This  disgusting  act  of  brutality  is  an  embar- 
rassment to  our  Natk>n's  law  enforcement 
With  total  disregard  for  ttieir  positkKi,  ttiese 
men  ruthlessly  attacked  an  unamied  citizen 
and  broke  every  ideal  that  nx>st  law  enforce- 
ment officers  uptioM — including  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all  citizens. 
These  men  have  seriously  undermined  and 
damaged  the  credit)ility  of  law  enforcement 
As  a  result  twre  are  many  citizens  wtx)  will 
always  carry  some  doubt  in  ttieir  minds,  mak- 
ing it  ware  <^ffk:ult  for  respectable  offners  to 
carry  out  their  duties. 

This  inckJeMt  is  an  opportune  time  for  us  to 
examine  the  problem  of  polrce  txutality  and 
how  to  prevent  it  in  ttie  future.  One  of  the 
problems  behind  polk»  bmtality  is  the  lack  of 
training  and  education  ttiat  promotes  profes- 
sionalism. A  1989  study  by  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Fomi  [PERF]  shows  that  co»- 
lege-educated  polkse  offk^ers  are  more  com- 
petent and  professional.  College-educated  offi- 
cers display  enharx^ed  communrcation  skills, 
adapt  tjetter  to  ttieir  situation,  and  functkm 
tietter  in  high  risk  situations.  In  additkm,  ttie 
PERF  study  identified  a  relationship  between 
educatkin  and  fewer  disciplinary  problems  and 
citizen  compMints.  The  study  also  found  that 
officers  wtK)  t^e  advantage  of  programs  such 
as  ttie  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program — 
whKh  was  elifninated  t}y  ttie  Reagan-Bush  ad- 
ministration— ^e  more  professk>nal  and  treat 
law  enforcement  as  a  career  rather  than  just 
a  job.  Proper  training  and  education  are  vital 
in  avoiding  inckJences  such  as  the  beating  of 
Rodney  King. 

In  the  lOlst  Congess,  the  Polwe  Recruit- 
ment and  Education  Program  [PREP]  was 
signed  into  law  as  part  of  last  year's  crime  bill. 
PREP  simply  I  amends  the  Higher  Education 
Act  to  exterid  ttie  PertOns  Loan  Canellation 
Program  to  ^tudents  wtio  seek  a  career  in 
local.  State,  or  Federal  law  enforcement  The 
Perkins  Loan  I  Program  provides  tow  interest 
toans  to  financially  needy  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  professional  students  who  at- 
tend postsecondary  institutions.  Not  only  will 
PREP  elevata  the  educational  levels  of  future 
officers,  it  will  enhance  America's  law  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  agencies  atiility  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  ntKitivated  and  capatile  indivkl- 
uals.  I 

Unfortunately,  this  desperately  needed  pro- 
gram is  in  jeopardy.  In  the  1 02d  Congress,  the 
Higher  Educaikm  Act  is  up  for  reauthorization, 
and  ttie  Perici^  Loan  Program— including  the 
Police  Recruitnent  and  Education  Progranv— 
is  in  grave  dahger  of  being  dismantted  or  sus- 
pended as  Congress  seeks  effective  ways  to 
meet  our  Nation's  educational  needs. 

If  we  are  to  improve  educational  attainment 
of  Americans,  jwe  must  make  a  commitment  to 
program  profefssionalism.  PREP  is  only  a  step 
toward  ttie  solution.  Since  the  suspenston  of 
ttie  LEEP  Program,  in-sennce  officers  are 
witlxHJt  a  means  to  higtier  education — an  area 
whKh  must  bf  addressed  in  future  legislation. 
I    sti-ongly   uipe    my   colleagues   to   support 
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PREP  and  similar  programs  that  will  encour- 
age professionatism  and  help  to  erxl  incidents 
of  police  brutality. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VINCENT  T. 
SHEMANSKI 


HON.  GliS  YAHtON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9. 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  wtio  has  given  the  Read- 
ing community  25  years  of  service  and  leader- 
ship, and  I  am  proiJd  to  t>e  able  to  come  here 
before  the  House  and  tell  you  atxHit  this  great 
citizen's  accomplishments. 

Vincent  Shemanski  came  to  Central  Catho- 
lic in  1965  and  taught  history,  health,  and 
physical  education,  and  was  coach  of  the  foot- 
ball team.  Just  a  short  3  years  later,  Vincent 
Shemanski  became  vice  principal  and  discipli- 
narian, and  in  1975  he  was  named  principal  of 
Central  Catholic,  a  positkyi  he  still  hoMs.  Vin- 
cent Shemanski  has  left  an  indelit)le  imprint  on 
Central  Cathoik:  and  its  students,  and  his  de- 
votkyi  to  academe  excellerx^e  and  tfie  devel- 
opment of  the  wtvjle  student  sets  an  example 
worthy  of  emulatk>n. 

Vincent  Shemanski  is  a  visible,  active  prin- 
cipal. Students  see  him  in  tt>e  halls,  on  the 
skjelines  at  tx>ys'  foott>all  and  giris'  hockey 
games,  or  in  attendance  at  a  Central  Catholic 
musKal.  An  accessit)ie  principal,  Vincent 
Shemanski's  goal  is  ttie  educatk>nal,  cultural, 
religkxjs,  and  social  advancement  of  his  stu- 
dents. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  concerned,  in- 
volved teachers  and  school  administrators  are 
pertiaps  the  key  ingredient  in  a  successful 
school  system.  Vincent  Shemanski's  extraor- 
dinary commitment  to  ttie  students  of  Centra) 
Cathdk:  serves  as  an  example  of  the  tremen- 
dous impact  orw  person  can  have  and  an  in- 
spiration to  ttx>se  wfK)  are  seeking  to  fully  pre- 
pare the  Natkxi's  students  for  tfie  cftallenges 
of  the  21st  century. 


THE  SILVER  CHORDS  lOTH 

ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  April  9. 1991 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  tfie  10th  anniversary  of  tfie  Sil- 
ver Chords,  a  senkK  citizens'  cfiorus  from  Suf- 
folk County,  Long  island. 

The  Silver  Chords  were  founded  in  1980  by 
Linda  A.  Monner,  a  former  music  teacher.  In 
April  1981  this  group  gave  their  first  concert  in 
Smitfitown.  Since  tfiat  time,  the  group  has 
grown  from  49  to  over  75  members  and  has 
performed  more  tfian  50  concerts  including  a 
number  of  annual  concerts  for  tfie  general 
public  and  special  presentations  for  scfxxils, 
nursing  fK)mes,  and  patriotk:,  and  charitable 
ev6nts. 

Alttwugh  ttie  average  age  of  this  group  is  in 
ttie  mklseventies  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
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people  who  are  over  tfie  age  of  80.  Tfiey 
come  from  many  different  walks  of  life  and 
represent  a  wkJe  array  of  races,  nationalities, 
and  professk>ns.  Tfie  only  prerequisite  for 
membership  is  the  ability  to  read  musk:. 

Ever  since  1988  the  Silver  Chords  have 
t>een  performing  in  Abany  at  the  annual  f4ew 
Yoric  State  Senkx  Citizens'  Day  celebratna  In 
1990,  this  group  was  recognized  for  tfieir  corv 
cem  for  tfie  ekJerty  and  service  to  the  commu- 
nity when  tfiey  received  tfie  Gerard  Farley 
Award  for  Community  Servrce  from  the  SuffoSc 
County  Senior  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  commemorate  tfie  servk»  and  spirit  of  tfie 
Silver  Chords  as  tfiey  celebrate  tfieir  anniver- 
sary with  a  10th  anniversary  concert  on  April 
21  in  Kings  Park,  Long  Island.  These  indivkl- 
uals  have  an  enthusiasm  for  life  and  for  bring- 
ing joy  to  otfiers  wfiKh  serves  as  a  witness  to 
the  talents  and  contitxitions  of  our  Natk>n's 
senk>r  citizens  and  as  an  inspiration  for  all. 


GIVING  NEBRASKANS  A  VOICE  ON 
GAMBLING  NEXT  DOOR 


HON.  PEUR  HOAGLAND 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9. 1991 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  tiiil  to  provkie  an  avenue  for  a 
community  to  express  its  views  wtien  a  gam- 
bling facility  is  proposed  by  an  Indian  tribe  in 
an  adjacent  State.  Tfiis  txll  woukl  merely  pro- 
vkJe  tfie  same  approval  or  veto  avenue  for  a 
neighboring  State  as  current  law  provkJes  for 
the  "hosT'  State. 

Under  Federal  law — tfie  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act— gambling  may  not  take  place 
on  land  taken  Into  bust  outskje  an  Indian  res- 
ervation unless  tfie  Governor  of  the  "hosr" 
State  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mine that  gambling  wouM  t>e  in  the  fc>est  Inter- 
est of  tfie  tritw  and  not  detrimental  to  tfie  sur- 
rounding community.  Under  my  bill,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  within  45  miles  of  the  gam- 
tiling  site  wouM  also  have  to  concur. 

My  bill  responds  to  a  proposal  in  Council 
Bluffs,  lA,  tfiat  will  directly  Impact  my  district  in 
Omafia,  NE.  Han/ey's  Resort  Hotel/Casino  of 
Lake  Tafioe  is  proposing,  with  the  Santee 
SkXix  Tribe,  to  devetop  a  $67  millk>n  hotel, 
gaming,  entertainment,  and  convention  center 
in  Council  Bluffs.  This  would  t>e  tfie  largest 
gambling  operation  between  Atiantic  City  and 
Las  Vegas,  attracting  as  many  as  5,000  tour- 
ists a  day. 

Council  Bhjffs  is  just  across  tfie  Missouri 
River  from  my  dtetricL  Ttie  Omaha-Council 
Bluffs  metitipolitan  area  has  600,000  people; 
520,000  of  those  people  are  in  Omafta.  While 
Iowa  will  get  some  revenue  from  tfie  casino, 
Omaha  will  get  many  of  tfie  prot)lems  and  littte 
of  the  revenue.  I  believe  eastern  f^ebraskans 
sfiould  have  a  vok»  In  tfie  establishment  of 
this  casino  and  my  bill  wouM  provkie  tfiat 
voice. 

UMTEO  ECONOMK:  BENEFrr 

Proponents  argue  that  tfie  casino  will  bring 
jobs  and  economc  activity  to  our  area.  But 
one  lias  to  realize  tfiat  gamblers  are  usually 
txjsed  in  from  kxig  distances  or  kxal  people 
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gamble  in  the  casino  for  a  few  hours  and  go 
home.  Any  money  spent  is  spent  inskte  tfie 
casino,  not  in  tfie  larger  community.  Steven 
Perskie.  cfiainnan  of  the  Mew  Jersey  Casino 
Conto-ol  Commisswn,  has  sakj  that  tourists 
there  rarely  leave  the  casinos.  In  additkxi, 
money  spent  in  tfie  casino  is  money  not  spent 
in  the  community  In  other  parts  of  the  ecorv 
omy.  This  also  means  a  k>ss  in  sales  tax  reve- 
nues in  States  like  f4ebraaka  and  low&  An 
economk:  study  of  a  gambling  proposal  in 
New  Orieans  found  ttiat  $120  trmon  of  poten- 
tial economk:  activity  wouM  be  siphoned  off. 

FutheniKxe,  gambling  can  cause  deterura- 
tion  of  a  tocai  economy.  In  Atlantic  City,  many 
businesses  and  tow-  and  moderate-income 
people  were  displaced  as  land  vahMS  sky- 
rocketed after  ttie  into-oduction  of  gambling.  In 
Deadwood.  SD,  80  betting  pariors  have  driven 
a  number  of  "Main  StreeT  tKisinesses  out  of 
town,  like  five  arxJ  dimes  and  fiardware  stores. 
Many  people  moved  out  of  the  town  because 
they  dklnl  like  tfie  environment  created  by 
garnWing. 

COST  TO  QOVErMMENT 

Any  State  or  kx»iity  consklering  a  new 
gambling  facility  must  find  revenues  to  pay  for 
all  the  attendant  "supports"  and  sennces,  like 
sewers,  roads,  solkj  waste  disposal,  jails.  In 
1990,  New  Jersey  spent  $60  mlikin  on  985 
emptoyees  to  regulate  its  12  casinos.  This 
does  not  include  the  costs  of  prosecuting 
crimes  or  imprisoning  tfiose  comncted  of 
crimes. 

There  are  law  enforcement  costs.  Eric  Coo- 
per, Undersfieriff  of  ttie  Las  Vegas  Polk»  De- 
partment hassakt 

Any  city,  community  or  state,  wfuch  desires 
to  legalize  casino  gamtding  shoukJ  be  aware 
tfiat  tfiey  are  going  to  have  some  of  tfie  most 
diffcult  problems  imaginable.  Even  witti  such 
an  uninviting  potential,  a  city,  community,  or 
State  wtiich  legalizes  casino  gambling  must 
have  a  professkxial,  fully  staffed,  and  com- 
petent complement  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel mariaged  with  the  higfiest  of  ethnal 
standards.  Even  under  such  restiictive  condk 
tions,  such  a  casino  gambling  Industry  wouM 
require  at  least  20  years  of  maturatfon  tiefore 
it  coukJ  deal  effectively  ¥vith  such  diffk:utt  prob- 
lems. 


Gambling  Is  a  magnet  for  crime,  inchxfng 
organized  crime,  crimes  lice  robbery,  burglary, 
theft,  larceny,  assaults,  rapes,  murders,  credit 
scams,  skimming,  money  laundering,  k>an 
stiarking,  tax  evaskxi,  labor  extortfon,  bribery, 
and  player  cfieating.  Tfiree  years  after  Atlantic 
City  opened  its  casinos,  tfie  fekxiy  crime  rate 
rose  try  171  percent  By  1984  it  had  jumped 
252  percent  From  1960  to  1988.  Las  Vegas 
has  been  In  the  top  12  of  metropolitan  areas 
in  terms  of  crime.  Criminals  penetrate  tfvough 
the  suppliers  of  casinos,  they  infHfrate  unions 
and  workers,  tfiey  develop  hidden  ownersfiip 
scfiemes. 

Casinos  become  a  magnet  for  crime  be- 
cause tfiey  provide  a  unique  opportunity  for 
making  a  fast  buck  by  what  is  called  skim- 
ming. People  planted  on  tfie  Inskle  as  emptoy- 
ees skim  money  after  it  is  taken  from  tfie  ta- 
bles but  before  it  is  counted.  Tfiere  are  no 
records.  A  former  FBI  agent  with  26  years  of 
experience   Investigating  organized  crime   in 
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gaming.  Bill  Roemer,  has  said.  There  is  no 
way  to  legislate  organized  crime  out  of  casino 
gambiing." 

SOCUU.  PnOBLEMS 

University  of  Nebraska  researchers  have 
concluded  tfiat  the  costs  of  negative  social 
coraequences  of  gambling  exceed  the  bene- 
fits to  a  community.  They  found  that  legalized 
gambiing  fosters  Illegal  gamtjiing;  that  gam- 
bling can  become  an  addiction  which  then 
leads  to  crime  to  finarx:e  the  addiction.  Then 
there  are  health  care  costs  to  treat  ttie  addic- 
tiortt. 

I  have  a  serious  concern  about  the  mes- 
sage that  government  sanction  of  gambiing 
serxls:  All  you  have  to  do  is  roll  the  dice  to  get 
rich  quidc.  Gambling  stands  in  direct  corv 
tradk:tion  to  the  American  work  ethic.  It  glanrv 
orizes  an  activity  that  brings  rewards  unrelated 
to  work. 

Gambiing  in  particular  sends  the  wrong 
message  to  your>g  people,  who  today  lag  be- 
hind their  international  counterparts  in  math, 
sc«erx:e.  and  other  subjects.  In  Atlantic  City, 
where  the  legal  gambiing  age  is  21 ,  a  survey 
revealed  that  64  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents had  gambled  in  ttie  casinos;  9  percent 
sakl  ttiey  gambled  once  a  week.  In  a  3-month 
period  in  19S1,  41,000  minors  were  turned 
away  and  10,000  were  escorted  from  the  ca- 
sirw  fkxx.  Incredibiy,  Harvey's  has  promoted 
tfieir  plan  to  hire  "persons  urxler  age  18  to 
earn  some  extra  income  during  weekends  and 
during  times  of  scfxx)!  vacatkxi"  for  "certain 
jobs." 

OTHEHS  REJECTED 

Since  1930,  only  three  jurisdKtk}ns  have 
errtiraced  casino  gambling:  h4evada,  Atiantk: 
City,  and  Deadwood.  South  Dakota;  but  many 
have  rejected  it  as  not  worth  the  costs,  social 
or  financial.  Gambling  has  been  conskjered 
but  turned  down  in  Detroit  Ml;  Galveston,  TX; 
Gary,  IN;  Miami,  FL;  the  Pocono  Mountains, 
PA;  New  Yori<  City,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; and  Alaska.  There  must  be  a  message 
in  those  numbers. 

UTTIE  UX>L  CONTWX 

Putting  gambing  in  a  community  should  be 
decided  by  a  community.  True,  urxjer  the  Fed- 
eral law,  a  Goverrxx  can  effectively  veto  a 
project  But  in  this  case,  because  the  project 
wouM  be  on  larxj  put  in  trust  b)y  tt>e  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  an  IrxJian  Wbe,  H  woukj  gen- 
erally be  exempt  from  State  regulatkxi,  from 
State  criminal  laws,  and  State  business  taxes. 
Furthermore,  many  of  ttie  profits  woukJ  be 
"exported"  out  of  State  since  they  presumably 
would  be  managed  by  Harvey's,  a  Nevada  ca- 
sino concern. 

NESfUSMNS  OPPOSED 

A  May  1990  pol  of  eastern  Netxaskans 
fourxl  ttat  59  percent  of  ttie  people  surveyed 
oppose  a  Council  Bkiffs  casino.  Nine  percent 
are  undecided.  In  the  mid-1 980's,  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature  outlawed  video  stot  ma- 
chines. Nebraskans  have  sakj  "no"  to  a  form 
of  casino  gambling  twice  before  recently. 

I  offer  this  biH  today  on  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents, wtwm  I  believe  wouM  prefer  to  see 
private  and  public  funds  spent  on  activities 
that  brifX)  more  personal  and  ecorxxnic  re- 
wards to  our  communiy.  Our  area  and  ttie 
Sanlee  Sioux  Trtw  couM  no  doubt  benefit 
from   economic   devek)pmenl   projects   that 
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bring  njore  jobs.  I  will  support  those  efforts, 
but  I  dq  not  believe  a  Council  Bluffs  casino  is 
ttie  riglf  "economk:  development  project"  for 
the  Sartee  Sk>ux  Tribe  or  for  the  Ontaha  met- 
ropolitan area. 

This  bill  will  make  a  $67  millton  gambling 
complex  a  decision  also  for  the  Netyaska 
Governor,  representing  the  Netxaska  people.  I 
believe  that  Is  appropriate. 


PAUL  ROBESON 


ION.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  T  [IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  D  VMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues; to  join  me  in  remembrance  and  salu- 
tation dt  Paul  Robeson,  a  celebrated  African- 
Amerk:aD  actor  and  singer  who  dedicated  his 
prolifx;  (alents  to  the  civil  rights,  \abor,  and 
peace  i^ements  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  from  ttie  1920's  into  the  1960's 

Bom  lin  Princeton,  NJ,  in  1898,  Robeson 
went  o^  to  attend  Rutgers  where  he  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  There  he  took  the 
freshmafi  prize  in  oratory  and  the  sophomore 
and  junibr  prizes  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

In  sports  he  became  a  four  letter  man  by 
reason  ^f  distinction  in  football,  baseball,  bas- 
kett>all.  ^nd  track  and  was  selected  by  Walter 
Camp  a^  an  "All-American"  end. 

Upon ,  graduatk}n,  he  attended  Columbia 
wtiere  tie  received  his  bachelor  of  laws.  After 
passing  nhe  bar  examinatkin,  he  left  the  court- 
room for  ttie  stage.  He  became  popular  and 
recognised  as  an  extraordinary  singer  and 
actor.  Hfe  is  most  remembered  for  his  perfomv 
ance  of  "Water  Boy"  and  "Ol"  Man  River"  in 
Show  Boat 

Paul  Robeson  died  at  the  age  of  77  on  Jarv 
uary  23, 1976,  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 

On  ^nday,  April  14,  1991,  his  birthday 
weekenf ,  ttie  Paul  Robeson  Comnrxjnity  Cen- 
ter in  Sputh  Los  Angeles  County  will  hoM  a 
fundraiafer  entitled  "A  Tribute  to  Paul  Robeson: 
the  Tallf  st  Tree  in  the  Forest" 

The  Uos  Angeles  Unified  Sctxx)!  Distrkn,  in 
cooperation,  will  sponsor  a  high  sctiool  essay 
contest  called  'The  Paul  Robeson  21st  Cen- 
tury Worid  Citizen  Contest"  to  develop  in  stu- 
dents a  greater  awareness  and  interest  in  the 
contrit>u|ions  of  African-Americans  to  the  Unit- 
ed Stat^  and  the  worid. 

Proceeds  from  ttie  fundraising  event  will 
support  I  the  literacy  and  language  programs, 
art,  ttieAtrical  and  writing  classes,  library,  ar- 
chives ±)d  reading  room  at  the  center. 

It  is  with  great  pride  ttiat  I  pay  tribute  to 
such  aa  American  as  Paul  Robeson,  who 
dedcatad  his  life  to  excellence  in  the  arts  and 
social  service.  Paul  Robeson  was  a  man  of 
whom  v^e  can  all  be  proud. 


n  Me  ca 


iUTE  TO  BRIAN  RICHTER 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

1  OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  ISE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9,  1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
rise  today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attentnn 
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the  long  artf  distinguished  wortt  of  an  out- 
standing pul^k:  servant  of  Sacramento  County. 
Brian  RnhteT,  wtio  is  retiring  after  30  years  of 
sen/Ke.        j 

Mr.  RchtQr  graduated  from  Sacramento's  El 
Camino  High  School  and  American  River  Col- 
lege before  going  on  to  receive  his  B.S.  de- 
gree in  civil  engineering  from  the  University  of 
Nevada.  In  1961 ,  he  ttegan  his  career  with  the 
county  of  Sacramento  as  an  assistant  engi- 
neer. He  worked  his  way  up  to  the  director  of 
publk:  woriu  for  Sacramento  County  t}y  1972 
and  in  197(  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  new 
county  exeo  itive. 

In  ttiis  capacity  he  has  t)een  involved  in  im- 
plementing all  of  ttie  Sacramento  County 
txjard  of  supervisor's  polrcies.  He  has  proven 
so  effective  as  the  county  executive  ttiat  in 
1986  he  was  honored  with  the  Outstanding 
Public  Administrator  of  the  Year  award  by  the 
Sacramento  chapter  of  ttie  American  Society 
of  Put)lk:  Administrators. 

Mr.  Speak  w,  I  know  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  thanking  Mr.  Rrchter  for  his  exemplary 
servk»  and  accomplishments  and  to  wish  him 
good  luck  ar^  happiness  in  his  retirement. 


MMEMORATION  OF 
OR  LEROY  COLLINS 


N.  PEII  PETERSON 


OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13.  1991,  the  State  of  Ftorida  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  leaders.  Former  Gov.  LeRoy 
Collins  died  I  at  the  age  of  82  at  his  home  in 
Tallahassee^  We  offer  our  sympathy  to  his 
wife  Mary  cill  and  all  his  family  members  wtio 
stiowed  great  courage  during  his  k}ng  illness. 

During  his  6-year  term  as  Governor,  LeRoy 
Collins  stooO  for  change  txjt  he  held  fast  to 
one  simple  principle:  that  the  people  of  this 
country  couW  live  in  peace  together  and  that 
the  walls  th$t  separated  us  in  the  past  must 
come  down.  He  had  a  special  gift  of  seeking 
out  the  tiest  in  people.  He  rejected  the  politk^s 
of  hate,  and  appealed  to  our  sense  of  fair- 
ness, civk:  pnde.  and  compassion. 

The  legaoes  of  LeRoy  Collins  are  many, 
partkujiarty  in  the  field  of  education.  He  wrote 
Florida's  k)a$ic  school  finance  law;  he  estab- 
lished a  statpwkje  community  college  system; 
and  he  expanded  the  quality  and  size  of  Fbr- 
kJa's  university  system. 

LeRoy  Cdlins  was  a  fighter  for  justk».  He 
became  a  natnnal  leader  wtien  he  coura- 
geously fought  against  the  racist  tkle  in  the 
South  and  Md  Ftorida  to  the  toreft-ont  in  doing 
away  with  sqtiool  desegregatton. 

Recently  Governor  Collins  reflected  on  his 
6-year  career  as  Governor,  "We  were  taking 
steps  ttiat  »«re,  in  retrospect,  maytie  not  ttiat 
meaningful",  he  sakJ.  "But  at  least  we  were 
making  beginning  *  *  *.  And  so  what  I  hope 
history  reflects  is  ttiat  I  made  beginnings, 
pointing  ttie  iway." 

His  wori<3  were  indeed  great  beginnings. 
Governor  Cqllins  was  an  extraordinary  leader. 
He  couragebusly  ctiallenged  Ftoridians  with 
his  progre^ve  agenda  and  Florida  re- 
sponded. 
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Governor  Collins  once  sakJ  that  It  was  more 
important  to  him  to  folk>w  his  conscience  than 
to  pursue  those  things  that  would  guarantee 
his  reelectnn.  We  will  always  remember  him 
as  a  great  public  servant  whose  progressive 
visk)n,  courage,  arxl  grack)us  style  trans- 
formed our  world. 

For  that  we  offer  our  humble  thanks,  our 
prayers  for  the  Coiiins  family  and  our  commit- 
ment to  live  up  to  his  high  ideals. 


HONORING  WILLIAM  AND  VIVIAN 
YETTER 


HON.  PEIIR  H.  KOSBIAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  today  to  recognize  my  frierKJs, 
William  and  Vivian  Yetter,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  65th  anniversary. 

They  were  married  on  Fetxuary  10,  1926,  at 
Grace  Lutheran  Church  in  the  city  of  Altoona, 
PA.  They  were  married  by  Rev.  Berligh  Pe- 
ters, and  they  still  live  in  Altoona. 

The  Yetters  have  two  wonderful  sons,  Rot>- 
ert  and  William,  Jr.,  residents  of  Bucks  Cour>- 
ty,  wtx)  love  them  very  much.  William  and  Viv- 
ian shoukj  t>e  proud  to  have  raised  children 
who  are  such  fine,  upstanding  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  extraordinary  people 
fiave  celebrated  a  very  special  occasion  In 
their  lives.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  saluting  Wil- 
liam and  Vivian  Yetter  and  to  wish  them  con- 
tinued happiness. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  PROSECUTOR 
JOSEPH  KLEINFELTER  INSTRU- 
MENTAL IN  DRUG  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognitk>n  of  a  great  force  in  the  war  on 
drugs,  Dauphin  County  Chief  Deputy  District 
Attorney  Joseph  Kleinfelter. 

Joe  has  devoted  the  past  15  years  to  publk: 
servwe  as  a  county  prosecutor.  Since  1980, 
fie  lias  overseen  all  drug  prosecutions  In  Dau- 
phin County,  and  is  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  more  than  1 ,000  fek>ny 
drug  cases.  Our  community  is  indeed  safer  for 
Joe's  efforts  in  putting  drug  dealers  where 
tfiey  t)ek>ng— twhind  bars. 

In  1988,  Joe  organized  Dauphin  County's 
first  county-wkJe  drug  task  force  which,  for  the 
first  time,  teamed  nxinnipal  polk:e  officers  and 
experienced  state  troopers.  The  success  of 
this  task  force  has  made  It  a  model  statewkJe. 
As  evkjence  of  his  unending  dedKatk>n,  Joe 
makes  himself  available  on  an  around-th&- 
ckKk  basis.  He  is  always  ready  to  advise  en- 
forcement offners  on  legal  issues  such  as 
search  and  seizure  problems  and  electronk: 
surveillance,  whKh  help  insure  tf)e  successful 
prosecutk>n  of  criminals.  Frequently  he  has 
accompanied  offners  in  tfie  flekj  during  rakls. 
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Joe  has  led  the  way  in  the  area  of  asset  for- 
feiture, assuring  tfiat  drug  dealers  are  de- 
prived of  their  cars,  their  money,  and  other  ill- 
gotten  gains.  In  fact,  his  success  in  this  area 
has  made  drug  law  enforcement  efforts  in  the 
area  ainxet  self-furxSng.  Forfeiture  proceeds 
provide  the  funds  for  dnjg  buys,  infomiants, 
radios,  gas  and  maintenance  for  vehcles— 
even  overtme  pay. 

In  additk>n  to  Joe  Kleinfelter's  accomplish- 
ments as  a  prosecutor,  he  continues  to  distin- 
guish himself  professionally,  partk:ulariy  as  an 
educator  In  drug  law  enforcement,  search  arxJ 
seizure,  and  trial  advocacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  ttie  efforts  of 
Joe  Kleinfelter  and  the  impact  his  hard  work  is 
fiaving  on  our  community  and  the  State  at 
large.  I  commend  his  leadership  to  this  body 
as  a  fine  example  of  the  hard  work  being  per- 
formed by  the  rrien  and  women  of  this  great 
country  in  tfie  war  on  drugs. 


NUTRITION  ADVERTISING 
COORDINATION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

OF  MAS8ACHUSET8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  the 
Congress  overwhelmingly  approved  and  erv 
acted  into  law  tfie  Nutritk>n  Labeling  arxJ  Edu- 
catk>n  Act  of  1990,  Put»lk;  Law  101-535,  au- 
thorizing ttie  Food  and  Drug  Administratkxi  to 
regulate  nutritk>n  ar>d  health  claims  on  food  la- 
bels in  a  responsit>le,  accurate,  and  nwe  un- 
derstandable format  These  new  lalsels,  which 
will  be  required  on  virtually  all  FDA-regulated 
food  products,  will  t)e  designed  to  help  con- 
sumers choose  healthful  foods  in  tfie  context 
of  a  total  daily  diet  without  tfie  confusing  and 
all-too-often  misleading  information  currently 
on  many  food  labels. 

In  order  to  continue  to  provkie  the  publk: 
with  consistency  in  tfie  disseminatkxi  of  food 
and  nutrition  information  in  advertising  as  well 
as  on  labels.  I  am  today  introducing  the  Nutri- 
tion Advertising  CoordinatkKi  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation  woukJ  require  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissk>n,  In  its  regulatk>n  of  food 
advertising,  al>de  by  tfie  standards,  defini- 
tk}ns,  and  regulations  developed  by  the  FDA 
with  regard  to  nutrition  content  and  health 
claims  on  food  labels. 

Currently  the  FTC,  under  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  the  FDA,  retains  primary 
autfiority  over  food  advertising.  Attfiough  pas- 
sage of  Publk:  Law  101-635  establishes  a 
clear  arxJ  concise  prohibitkm  against  mislead- 
ing nutrition  and  fiealth  claims  on  food  lat>els, 
tfie  FTC  fias  not  proposed  any  gukJelines  or 
restrictk>ns  on  such  claims  with  regard  to  food 
advertising.  Tfie  FTC  continues  to  evaluate 
these  claims  on  a  case-t>y-case,  piecemeal 
t>asls  using,  by  Its  own  admission,  weaker 
standards  ttian  those  mandated  for  the  FDA 
by  the  Congress.  Under  this  practKe,  foods 
whk:h  may  not  be  labeled  as  k>w  f at  coukj  still 
be  advertised  as  k>w  fat  Food  advertisements 
may  also  use  some  measurement  units  whch 
are  not  alkswed  by  FDA  for  latwling  purposes. 
An  example  woukj  be  using  a  claim  of  less 
than  1  gram  of  salt,  which  may  imply  a  prod- 
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uct  whk^h  is  k)w  in  sodium.  FDA  requires  that 
sodium  be  listed  in  milligram  units.  FTC  also 
alkTws  advertisers  to  make  hiealth  claims  about 
some  nutrients  whKh  woukJ  not  be  aiknved  on 
lat>els  under  the  new  law. 

As  tfie  importance  of  diet  on  our  health  con- 
tinues to  grow,  it  is  extremely  critical  tfiat  corv 
sumers  have  access  to  accurate  and  consist- 
ent information  regarding  the  food  we  eaL 
More  and  more  the  evkJence  is  dear  that  diet 
is  a  major  component  in  our  overall  good 
health.  Healthy  eating  can  encfiance  our  qual- 
ity of  life  and  signifcantly  kjwer  our  risk  for 
certain  illnesses.  Counttess  studies  and  re- 
search findings  clearty  indcate  that  tfie  two 
leading  killers  in  our  Natk>n,  heart  disease  and 
cancer,  are  influenced  t}y  tfie  foods  we  eat 
Yet  two  of  our  Govemment  agencies  wfuch 
are  primarily  responsible  lor  controlling  much 
of  tfie  information  on  our  foods  are  dispensing 
different  and  inconsistent  messages  atxxit 
these  products.  Such  a  conflcting  policy  only 
adds  to  the  frustration  and  confuskin  consum- 
ers already  feel  in  their  efforts  to  sort  through 
tfie  maze  of  nutiition  and  health  claims  in  an 
attempt  to  consume  a  more  healtfiful  dwt 

It  is  time  tfiat  our  Federal  polcies  and  regu- 
lations regarding  food  and  nutrition  are  corv 
sistent  througtxxjt  all  agencies  of  tfie  Govem- 
ment. An  enormous  amount  of  time  and  re- 
sources has  been  devoted  to  the  Impact  of 
diet  on  our  hearth.  The  delivery  system  for  all 
this  information  shoukj  be  subjected  to  tfie 
same  regulatory  process  in  all  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
be  a  beginning  in  this  Important  process.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting tills  important  goal. 

The  folk>wing  is  ttie  text  of  this  legislatkxi: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nutrition 
Advertising  Coordination  Act  of  1981". 

SEC  S.  MISLEADING  FOOD  ADVERTISEMENTa 

Section  15(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  55(a))  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following. 

"(3)(A)  In  the  case  of  food,  an  advertise- 
ment shall  be  deemed  misleading  In  a  mate- 
rial respect  If  such  advertisement  contains  a 
claim  which  expressly  or  by  implication— 

"(1)  characterizes  the  level  of  any  nutrient 
which  Is  of  the  type  required  by  section 
4(B(q)(l)  or  403(qK2)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  be  in  the  label  or 
labeling  of  the  food  unless  the  claim  is  made 
In  accordance  with  section  403(rX2)(A)  of 
such  Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  implement  such  section, 

"(11)  characterizes  the  relationship  of  any 
nutrient  which  Is  of  the  type  required  by  sec- 
tion 403(q)(l)  or  403(q)(2)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  be  In  the  label  or 
labeling  of  the  food  to  a  disease  or  a  health- 
related  condition  unless  the  claim  is  made  in 
accordance  with  section  403(rK3)  of  such  Act 
and  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  im- 
plement such  section,  or 

"(ill)  characterizes  the  amount  of  any  nu- 
trient in  a  serving  or  portion  of  the  food  un- 
less the  amount  of  such  nutrient  is  expressed 
in  the  same  units  of  weight  that  are  specified 
in  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  implement 
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sections  408(q)(l)  and  403(q)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetic  Act. 

"(B)  An  advertisement  for  a  food  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  misleading  in  a  material  re- 
spect— 

"(i)  if  it  contains  a  claim  that  complies 
with  subparagraph  (AKi)  but— 

"(I)  fails  to  disclose  the  level  of  fat  or  satu- 
rated fat  in  the  food  when  a  claim  is  made 
that  characterizes  the  level  of  cholesterol  in 
the  food, 

"(II)  falls  to  disclose  the  level  of  choles- 
terol in  the  food  when  a  claim  is  made  that 
characterizes  the  level  of  saturated  fat  in  the 
food. 


EX'  TNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(m)  rails  to  disclose  the  level  of  total  fat 
in  the  I  ood  when  a  claim  is  made  that  the 
food  is  1  igh  in  dietary  fiber,  or 

"(11)  ir  it  contains  a  claim  that  complies 
with  subparagraph  (A)  but  fails  to  include 
clearly  i  md  conspicuously  the  statement  'See 
product  label  for  complete  nutrition  infor- 
mation' 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  April  10,  1991 


The  House  met  at  2  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Gephardt]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication trom  the  Speaker: 

Washinoton.  DC. 

Apnl  10,  1991. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Richard 
A.  Gephardt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  know.  O  gracious  God,  that  the 
marvel  of  creation  manifests  itself  in 
many  voices  and  tongues  and  in  all  the 
ambitions  of  the  human  family.  As  we 
recognize  our  differences  we  pray  this 
day  that  You  would  make  us  one  in  the 
spirit  of  a  shared  concern  for  one  an- 
other. We  acknowledge  the  power  that 
is  shown  by  the  feelings  and  attitudes 
of  the  heart  and  we  pray  that  each  per- 
son will  learn  respect  for  each  other 
and  so  fulfill  Your  commandment  to 
us.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Zeliff]  will  lead  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  ZELIFF  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 


S.  Res.  92 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  John  Heinz  served 
Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  devotion  and  distinction;  and 

Whereas,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  all  Americans  earned  him  the 
esteem  and  high  regard  of  his  colleagues;  and 

Whereas,  his  tragic  and  untimely  death  has 
deprived  his  State  and  Nation  of  an  out- 
standing lawmaker. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  expresses  pro- 
found sorrow  and  deep  regret  on  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  John  Heinz,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
communicate  these  resolutions  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  transmit  an  enrolled 
copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today.  It  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  joint  resolutions  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Week  of  April  21-27.  1991,  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
April  15.  1991.  as  "National  Recycling  Day." 


NOTIFICATION  CONCERNING 

RULES  COMMITTEE'S  PLANS  FOR 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  notify  Members  of  the  Rules 
Committee's  plans  for  this  year's  budg- 
et resolution. 

As  you  know,  the  Budget  Committee 
completed  its  markup  Tuesday  evening 
and,  allowing  3  days  for  additional 
views,  will  file  on  Friday.  The  Rules 
Committee  plans  to  meet  next  Monday, 
April  15,  to  take  testimony  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  will  be 
available  at  the  Budget  Committee. 

In  order  to  provide  fcr  fair  and  time- 
ly consideration,  the  committee  is  con- 
sidering a  rule  that  may  structure  the 
offering  of  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Member  con- 
templating an  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution should  submit  55  copies  of  the 
amendment  and  a  brief  explanation  by 
12  noon  on  this  Friday,  April  12.  The 
committee  ofnces  are  in  H-312  in  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  the  past  the  com- 
mittee looks  more  favorably  on  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
than  on  cut-and-bite  amendments.  The 


latter  raise  the  same  issues  that  will  be 
decided  in  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  to  all  offices  explaining 
our  intentions  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
all  Members  in  our  effort  to  be  fair  and 
orderly  in  granting  a  rule. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1991  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION  DESERVES  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  will  continue  the  fiscal  year 
1992  budget  resolution  adopted  yester- 
day by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
This  budget  merits  the  strong  support 
of  all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  maintains  strict  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. It  is  fair.  It  makes  needed  in- 
vestments in  programs  affecting  work- 
ing families  in  this  country  and  in  the 
economic  future  of  this  country. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  the  need 
for  a  new  world  order  abroad.  This 
budget  speaks  to  the  need  to  develop  a 
new  American  order  at  home.  It  is  true 
that  both  budgets  strictly  adhere  to 
the  spending  limits  in  the  budget 
agreement  established  last  year,  and 
they  should.  However,  beyond  that, 
there  are  great  differences. 

The  budget  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee rejects  the  unfair  cuts  in  benefit 
programs  included  in  the  President's 
budget,  including  his  S25  billion  cut  in 
Medicare,  his  $3.5  billion  cut  in  veter- 
ans' programs,  and  reductions  affecting 
farmers,  students,  children,  and  the 
needy. 

Third,  in  addition,  this  budget  makes 
vital  investments  in  programs  like 
education.  Head  Start,  WIC.  health 
care,  antidrug  abuse  programs,  and  a 
number  of  others  that  relate  to  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  future. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  these  changes 
are  insignificant,  let  them  ask  the  i>eo- 
ple  affected.  Ask  the  elderly;  ask  the 
veterans:  ask  the  child  who  is  affected 
by  those  kinds  of  reductions. 

Members  will  have  the  opportimity 
next  week  to  decide  what  set  of  prior- 
ities are  most  important  for  this  Na- 
tion in  the  future. 


CBS  NEWS  SEGMENT— PAID  FOR 
BY  THE  AFL-CIO? 

(Mr.    BALLENGER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dan 
Rather  and  CBS  Evening  News  became 
the  newest  advocates  for  the  so-called 
striker  replacement  bill,  H.R.  5,  a  pro- 
posal to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  re- 
placement workers  during  a  strike. 

Last  week,  Dan  Rather  introduced 
the  lengthy  feature  on  the  subject  with 
the  phrase  "One  Strike,  You're  Out." 
Surprise,  surprise — this  is  the  title  of 
the  AFL-CIO  slick  and  pricey  video  on 
H.R.  5. 

Dan  Rather  provided  supporters  of 
H.R.  5  with  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  free  advertising  and  a  wide 
viewer  audience  to  promote  the  opin- 
ions of  organized  labor  on  an  extremely 
controversial  bill.  Furthermore,  to  en- 
sure the  AFL-CIO  conimercial  articu- 
lated all  of  big  labor's  views,  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  segment  explained 
why  organized  labor  wants  the  bill 
passed. 

As  usual,  nobody  at  CBS  bothered  to 
report  that  54  percent  of  the  American 
public  opposes  firing  replacement 
workers  at  the  end  of  a  strike.  Or  that 
many  Americans  believe  H.R.  5  will 
lead  to  higher  labor  costs,  hurt  the 
economy,  and  lose  jobs  to  foreign 
workers.  We  can  only  hope  that  CBS 
and  Dan  Rather  plan  to  do  a  second 
feature  that  will  allow  the  other  side 
to  be  heard. 

But  more  than  likely  big  labor's  net- 
work will  continue  to  utilize  their 
abilities  to  aid  and  abet  the  goals  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  Too  bad  the  rest  of  the 
story  will  not  get  a  more  balanced  and 
fair  airing  by  Dan  Rather  and  CBS.  The 
American  people  deserve  better. 
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kids,  we  will  take  the  money  for  infant 
mort  Lllty  for  rural  families  and  give  it 
to  10  big  cities  and  call  it  progress.  We 
will  1  irelcome  our  troops  home  from  the 
gulf  vith  smiles  and  handshakes  and  a 
$3.5  tilllon  cut  in  veterans  programs. 
We  Hill  take  and  take  until  working 
peop  e  drown  in  the  wealthy's  pool  of 
excel  B. 

Em  »ugh  is  enough.  Our  working  fami- 
lies cannot  keep  their  heads  above 
watei'  if  we  continue  to  flood  them 
with  kind  words  and  hollow  promises. 
Let  '?e  as  the  peoples  representatives 
take  a  stand  and  write  a  budget  that 
reco(  nizes  the  real  needs  of  working 
Amei  lea. 


WRITE  A  BUDGET  RECOGNIZING 
REAL  AMERICAN  NEEDS 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  months  we  have  all  read  about 
the  families  in  California  who  have 
been  restricted  to  the  use  of  a  few  gal- 
lons of  water  per  day  to  help  conserve. 
Last  night  I  watched  a  news  report 
showing  the  owners  of  Beverly  Hills 
mansions  watering  their  estate  lawns 
during  rainstorms.  Rich  movie  produc- 
ers can  water  their  streets,  and  work- 
ing people  can  shower  with  the  runoff. 
A  fine  example  of  trickle-down  eco- 
nomics If  I  have  ever  seen  one. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  re- 
minds me  very  much  of  the  President's 
budget.  The  President's  budget  says 
let's  shower  the  big  gruys  with  a  capital 
gains  tax  break,  and  let  the  little  guy 
take  a  bath.  This  is  Robin  Hood  in  re- 
verse. 

The  President's  budget  says  to  pay 
for  the  gains  of  the  rich  we  will  take 
$25  billion  from  the  elderly,  we  will 
take  a  million  scholarships  f^om  poor 
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creative  in  finding  ways  to  reduce  the 
tax  burden  on  the  middle  class,  those 
who  are  :  Inancially  squeezed. 

Mr.  Sieaker,  what  I  am  hearing  at 
home  is  that  Americans  want  leader- 
ship on  a  domestic  agenda  that  reflects 
their  needs.  The  Democratic  budget 
provides  this  leadership. 


THE     18  J2     BUDGET     RESOLUTION: 
FAIREIR  AND  BETTER  FOR  KIDS, 

THE  Middle  class,  the  elder- 
ly, AIJID  THE  FUTURE 

GGS  asked  and  was  given 

n  to  address  the  House  for  1 

d  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
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DE  lOCRATIC  BUDGET  PROVIDES 
LEADERSHIP 

(M  .  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
perm  ission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minu  te  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marl  s.) 

Ms  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  2  weeks  at  home  I  came  to  the  real- 
izatii  in  that  Americans  are  ready  to 
take  stock  of  where  we  are  as  a  na- 
tion- -to  reexamine  our  priorities. 

Mji  constituents  have  told  me  what 
they  are  concerned  about:  Jobs,  the 
econ^  imy,  the  cost  of  living.  Americans 
want  us  to  tackle  the  serious  domestic 
probl  ems  facing  our  country.  They 
want  to  know  what  ouj*  domestic  prior- 
ities will  be. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Democratic  budget 
resol  ition  presents  an  agenda  that  pro- 
vides many  of  the  answers  Americans 
are  a  sking  for. 

In  ihese  days  of  limited  economic  re- 
sour<  es,  the  budget  represents  a  test  of 
prior  ties.  The  fewer  dollars  we  have  at 
our  I  lisposal,  the  more  care  we  must 
take  to  ensure  that  those  dollars  get  to 
thos«  who  need  them  the  most. 

Ou'  priority  must  be  to  help  those 
hit  1  ardest  by  the  recession:  the  mid- 
dle c  lass,  working  Americans,  seniors, 
veteians.  We  must  control  skyrocket- 
ing 1  ealth  care  cost,  invest  in  housing 
and  energy,  create  jobs  while  improv- 
ing c  ur  infrastructure,  and  continue  to 
fund  those  programs  that  are  working 
for  leople— like  Head  Start  and  WIC. 
We  iiust  also  invest  in  the  future  by 
educating  our  young  people,  and  help- 
ing students  finance  the  astronomical 
cost  pf  a  college  education. 

Wl  at  are  the  administration's  prior- 
ities The  President's  budget  cuts  Med- 
icare programs  more  than  $25  billion 
over  5  years,  reduces  the  number  of 
Pell  rrant  recipients,  cuts  school  lunch 
prog  ams,  and  provides  a  capital  gains 
tax  c  ut  for  our  Nation's  wealthy. 

Th  s  is  a  lesson  in  priorities.  The 
Dem  )cratic  budget  provides  more  op- 
portiinity  and  makes  a  greater  invest- 
ment in  the  future,  identifying  new 
way^  of  stimulating  growth.  Instead  of 
a  capital  gains  tax  cut,  we  should  be    to 
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GGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
udget  rules  greatly  limit  our 
move  boldly  to  meet  Ameri- 
That  makes  the  Budget 
e's  striking  improvements  to 
the  President's  budget  all  the  more  re- 
markable. And  they  show  how  much 
more  we  can  do,  than  the  administra- 
tion proposed,  to  give  working,  middle- 
class  Ann  ericans  a  fair  shake. 

Most  vrorkers  and  families  in  Amer- 
ica did  lot  enjoy  rising  incomes  and 
falling  taxes  these  past  10  years. 
They're  counting  on  Congress  to  do 
something  about  the  ground  they've 
lost.  This  committee's  budget  puts  us 
on  a  bett  er  course  toward  a  brighter  fu- 
ture for  our  children  and  families,  im- 
proved economic  security,  and  needed 
protecti(  n  for  society's  most  vulner- 
able mer  ibers,  our  kids  and  our  elderly. 

In  rej«cting  imfair  and  thoughtless 
cuts  In  ;he  President's  budget.  Chair- 
man Paiietta  and  his  committee  have 
properly  looked  to  increase  spending 
on  cost  effective  programs  that  we 
know  w<  rk,  and  that  let  us  get  more 
done  wit  h  limited  resources.  Our  budg- 
et target  s  the  key  areas  of  child  health 
and  nutr  Itlon,  taking  the  WIC  Program 
to  full  lundlng  by  1996,  and  boosting 
funds  to  fight  infant  mortality  and  ex- 
pand chitldhood  immunizations.  It  will 
enable  significant  growth  for  Head 
Start,  nearly  quadrupling  the  Presi- 
dent's pr  oposed  increase  for  this  proven 
way  of  g  ittlng  kids  ready  for  school. 

We  all  know  this  country  has  to  have 
a  compe;itive  work  force.  So,  we  need 
to  ensuri  s  that  every  child  starts  school 
ready  to  learn  and  has  the  resources  re- 
quired tb  stay  In  school.  This  budget 
will  increase  funding  for  elementary, 
secondany,  and  higher  education  by  S2 
billion  over  the  President's  proposal, 
and  bolster  such  imperiled  programs  as 
student  aid,  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation, amd  the  TRIO  Program. 

In  ad^tion  to  promoting  growth. 
Federal  bolides  must  assure  basic  fair- 
ness in  t|ie  U.S.  economy.  Injecting  the 
budget  With  a  dose  of  fairness  means, 
for  exaiiple,  killing  the  President's 
Medicaid  cuts.  The  Democrats'  budg- 
et— com|)lyIng  with  the  spending-con- 
trol  agreements  of  last  year— is  fairer 
Ameifca,  to  working  Americans,  to 
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middle-class     Americans,     to     young 
Americans. 
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COMMENDING  WORK  OF  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  to  focus  on  writing  a  new  Federal 
budget,  I  want  to  commend  the  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Panetta  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. While  I  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  every  Item  included  in  his  budget. 
I  do  think  that  it  sets  the  right  tone 
for  the  coming  debate. 

The  committee  budget  conforms  with 
the  budget  discipline  required  by  the 
1990  budget  agreement,  and  it  sets 
many  of  the  right  priorities  with  re- 
spect to  working  families,  economic 
strength,  and  fairness. 

From  the  perspective  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  committee  budget 
does  a  lot  of  the  right  things.  The 
budget  provides  for  a  $1.1  billion  In- 
crease in  veterans  medical  care,  which 
is  S221  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  The 
eludes  $704  million 
President's  proposal 
grams. 

Last.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  spending  cuts  in  the 
committee  budget.  We  all  like  to  talk 
about  balancing  the  budget,  but  it  is 
hard  to  find  where  to  save  the  money. 
This  budget  proposes  an  across-the- 
board  cut  in  a  variety  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  specific  cuts  in  other  areas. 
The  committee  bill  would  also  elimi- 
nate several  low  priority  programs  and 
commissions.  More  will  need  to  be 
done,  but  this  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


budget   also    in- 
more    than    the 
for    rural     pro- 


THE  1992  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  President  is  saying  no 
to  Medicare,  no  to  education,  and  no  to 
health  care.  Congress,  however,  is  say- 
ing yes  to  these  vital  programs  and  ad- 
dressing the  vital  needs  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  war  in 
Iraq  is  over,  it  is  time  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  issues  and  problems  in 
our  own  back  yard.  Here  at  home,  we 
have  thousands  of  homeless  families  on 
our  streets,  millions  of  Americans 
without  any  kind  of  health  care  cov- 
erage, and  countless  others  are  unable 
to  afford  the  rising  cost  of  continued 
education. 

The  President,  however,  proposes 
drastic  cuts  in  Medicare,  in  student  aid 
and  in  other  social  programs  designed 
to  help  those  in  our  society  that  are  in 


need.  The  I»re8ident's  proposal  is 
targeting  cuts  to  those  populations 
that  can  least  afford  them— the  elderly, 
minorities,  and  low-Income  families. 

I  am  proud  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  House  budget  resolution  does 
not  ignore  these  critical  issues — it  in- 
vests in  our  Nation's  future  by  rec- 
ognizing the  needs  of  our  children  and 
working  families  and  it  does  so  without 
violating  the  cape  set  in  last  year's  his- 
toric budget  package. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  of  the 
House  budget  resolution. 


COMMENDING  GEORGIA  SOUTH- 
WESTERN COLLEGE  FOR  SPE- 
CIAL DESERT  STORM  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  college 
students  in  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
and  some  who  were  previously  in  the 
service  left  their  studies  and  classes  to 
serve  America  in  Desert  Storm. 

Today  I  want  to  recognize  and  com- 
mend a  college  located  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia. 
Georgia  Southwestern  College,  for  con- 
fronting these  issues  and  these  worries 
for  their  students  who  served  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Georgia  Southwestern  College  orga- 
nized a  fimd  raising  effort  with  the  col- 
lege alumni  and  the  local  business 
community  and  created  special  Desert 
Storm  scholarships.  This  fund  will  in- 
sure the  returning  students  that  they 
will  be  able  to  complete  their  edu- 
cational goals.  It  is  a  generous  way  for 
the  college  to  say,  "Thank  you",  to 
their  students  for  their  contribution  in 
fi-eeing  Kuwait  ftom  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  Georgia  South- 
western College  and  Its  President.  Dr. 
William  Capitan.  for  their  patriotism 
and  the  commitment  they  have  shown 
in  suporting  their  students  and  the 
country  and  for  setting  an  example  for 
colleges  around  the  country,  including 
Washington  State. 


CBS  BECOMES  INVOLVED  IN  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  CBS  television  news  has  decided 
to  help  its  viewers  by  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  legislative  process.  Last 
week,  the  evening  news,  anchored  by 
Dan  Rather,  did  an  extensive  feature 
on  H.R.  5.  the  so-called  striker  replace- 
ment bill,  it  was  ourtrageously  one- 
sided. 

Mr.  Rather  just  could  not  help  him- 
self. He  actually  used  the  title  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  slick  video,  "one  strike, 
you're  out"  to  introduce  the  segment. 


Mr.  Rather  was  joined  in  celebrating 
the  virtues  of  labor  strikes  by  cor- 
respondent Ray  Brady  who  worried 
about  the  terrible  prospect  of  an  Amer- 
ican tradition— strikes,  often  violent 
and  always  costly  to  both  sides— com- 
ing to  an  end. 

Beyond  the  exuberance  for  the  AFL- 
CIO's  position  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, CBS  displayed  a  disregard  for  the 
longstanding  journalistic  traditions  of 
fairness  and  balance.  Aside  from  one 
sentence  from  an  opponent,  no  mention 
was  given  to  why  so  many  Americans 
oppose  this  drastic  proposal.  Hopefully, 
CBS  will  remedy  the  problem  by  giving 
opponents  their  chance  to  explain  to 
viewers  of  the  Evening  News  why  this 
law  would  be  bad  for  workers,  their 
families,  and  the  American  economy. 


n  1220  I 

GOLDEN  PARACHUTES 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, also  known  as  Fannie  Mae.  was 
originally  created  by  Congress  to  pro- 
mote housing  In  America.  FNMA  was 
not  created  by  Congress  to  provide  and 
promote  golden  parachutes.  But.  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  David  Maxwell,  chair- 
man of  FNMA.  is  getting  a  S27  million 
retirement  bonus.  Let  me  repeat  that: 
$27  million  retirement  bonus. 

Now.  I  represent  steelworkers  who 
lost  their  pensions  or  had  their  pen- 
sions reduced,  some  of  them  lost  their 
medical  insurance  and  life  insurance 
benefits,  and  Congress  and  nobody  real- 
ly could  give  them  a  hand. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  something, 
folks:  Something  is  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica when  $27  million  can  go  to  that  re- 
tiree but  the  average  working  man  can 
get  screwed. 

Listen  to  this  and  feel  reassured,  be- 
cause the  second  man  on  the  totem 
pole  says,  "David  Maxwell  earned 
every  penny." 

Now,  if  you  were  No.  2  in  line,  getting 
ready  to  walk  away,  I  think  you  would 
say  the  same  thing. 

No  wonder  our  housing  is  so  screwed 
up  in  America.  j 


1 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  Chair  would  advise  our 
friends  in  the  gallery  that  they  are 
welcome  and  we  are  happy  to  have 
them  with  us.  but  they  should  not  take 
active  part  in  the  discussion  on  the 
House  floor. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  HUMAN  LESSONS 
OF  DESERT  STORM  ACT 

(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  i>ermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  first  time  this  century,  the 
United  States  committed  an  All- Volun- 
teer military  to  a  major  conflict.  For 
the  first  time  in  American  history  a 
significant  portion  of  that  military 
force  was  female.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  50  years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
reservists  were  called  to  active  duty 
for  prolonged  commitments. 

This  caused  a  great  deal  of  debate  in 
this  country  as  to  whether  the  human 
factor  was  being  properly  considered. 
The  images  of  mothers  leaving  their 
newborn  children  tugged  at  Americans 
heartstrings.  Several  families  were 
faced  with  both  parents  being  sent  in 
harm's  way  in  the  desert.  Rural  areas 
saw  their  medical  care  evanesce  as  the 
only  doctors  in  the  region  were  called 
up  with  their  Reserve  units.  Based  on 
these  individual  circumstances,  many 
demanded  the  policy  be  immediately 
changed. 

I  recognize  that  the  military's  first 
jnlorlty  is  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mission.  Rewriting  their  deployment 
policies  in  the  middle  of  a  war  was  a 
bad  idea.  But  now  that  peace  has  re- 
turned, the  questions  are  legitimate.  I 
have  no  preconceived  notions  as  to 
what  the  right  answers  are,  but  I  think 
they  should  be  foimd. 

So  today,  I  am  introducing  the 
Human  Lessons  of  Desert  Storm  Con- 
sideration Act.  It  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  examine  its  policies 
concerning  single  parents,  dual-service 
couples,  and  reservists  who  are  the 
only  professional  in  a  rural  area,  and 
report  to  Congress  as  to  whether  any 
policy  changes  should  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  deploying  or  recruiting  such 
personnel.  More  importantly,  it  re- 
quires DOD  to  provide  Congress  with 
the  rationale  as  to  why  the  policies 
should  be  what  they  are. 

General  Powell  has  said  the  Penta- 
gon needs  to  look  at  its  policies  toward 
deploying  single  parents  and  dual-serv- 
ice couples  vrlth  children,  but  opposes 
Congress  dictating  a  solution.  He  said 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  capable 
of  solving  the  piY>blem  by  itself.  I  agree 
with  that  100  percent.  This  bill  will 
Just  make  sure  DOD  conducts  the  study 
and  informs  Congress  how  and  why  it 
reaches  its  conclusions  regarding  its 
personnel  policies  so  that  Congress  is 
not  tempted  to  second  guess  and 
mlcromanage  the  Dei>artment. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  BORGMAN 

(Mr.   LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minul  e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark! i.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  1 0  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratu  ate  Jim  Borgman  of  the  Cin- 
cinna  A  Enquirer  for  winning  the  1991 
Pullti  er  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning. 
We  a]  e  all  proud  of  Jim  at  this  great 
momt  nt  in  his  career,  and  I  am  de- 
lighte  i  that  I  am  able  to  applaud  him 
for  th  IS  paramount  achievement. 

Jim's  commentary  on  both  local  and 
national  events  has  become  a  staple 
featui  e  In  the  Enquirer.  Jim's  cartoons 
provi(  e  a  consistently  fi'esh  and  honest 
point  of  view  that  are  enjoyed  by  all. 
HavlE  BT  more  than  once  been  at  the 
merc3  of  Jim's  pen,  I  can  say  that  he 
has  a  true  talent  with  a  knack  of  get- 
ting 1 3  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Lik !  me,  Jim  is  a  native  of  Cin- 
cinna  ;i.  His  career  began  while  he  was 
a  stu(  ent  at  Elder  High  School.  He  has 
been  with  the  Enquirer  for  15  years, 
havin  r  joined  the  staff  after  graduation 
from  Kenyon  College  in  1976. 

Although  this  is  indeed  the  crowning 
achievement  for  many  journalists,  suc- 
cess fe  no  stranger  to  Jim  Borgman. 
For  tpree  consecutive  years  (in  1987, 
1988,  ind  1989)  Jim  was  also  named  the 
"best]  in  the  Nation"  by  the  National 
Cartopnlst  Society,  and  his  work  is  dis- 
tributed to  more  than  200  newspapers 
throuth  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  proud  of  the 
many  fine  writers  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  and  have  been  awarded  the 
most  coveted  prize  in  literature.  All  of 
Cinci]  Lnati  joins  me  in  congratulating 
Jim  t  nd  wishing  him  the  very  best  in 
the  f«  ture. 


THI 


(Mr 


Mr. 
exist! 


TRAGIC  SITUATION  OF  THE 
IRAQI  KURDS 


KENNEDY  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minu  «  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark^.) 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crisis 
in  which  thousands  of  Iraqi 
Kurd^  could  die  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease 1  Imost  immediately.  It  is  a  tragic 
situation  that  was  clearly  avoidable. 

United  States  bears  much  of  the 
blam4  for  what  has  happened  to  these 
innocent  people.  We  set  the  stage  for 
the  overthrow  of  Saddam  Hussein,  but 
failed  to  deliver  once  these  brave  men 
and  \fomen  rose  to  the  challenge.  As  a 


result 
30,000 


some   estimate    that   at   least 
civilians  may  have  perished  at 


the  h  inds  of  Saddam's  war  machine. 

To  nany  Americans,  this  is  an  unac- 
cepta  3le  conclusion  to  a  war  that  was 
fougl  t  on  behalf  of  hunmn  rights  and 
freed  »m.  By  failing  to  reply  to  their 
cries  for  help,  a  moral  wrong  was  done. 
Now  we  must  take  responsibility  to 
corre  ;t  it. 

A  a  Elf e  haven  must  be  established  to 
protect  these  persecuted  people — ade- 
quate 
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and  Sadd  un  Hussein  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  this  brutality  will  be 
challenged  wherever  it  exists — both  in- 
side and  outside  Iraq. 

Unless  we  face  this  human  tragedy 
now,  we  risk  witnessing  a  modern  holo- 
caust. Unless  we  act  on  this  moral  dis- 
grace at  0nce,  people  a  hundred  years 
trora  noW,  will  be  talking  about  a  new 
film  entitlled  "Dances  With  Kurds." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  influence 
events  in  the  Middle  East— let  us  not 
waste  this  opportunity — let  us  save  the 
real  victims  of  this  war. 


WHO 


lEALLY  WANTS  A  TRADE 
WAR? 


(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  a^d  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
that  the  Japanese  have  just  instituted 
a  new  tariff  on  United  States  meat 
products  I  of  70  percent.  While  we  are 
busily  pitting  everything  up  for  grabs 
in  the  Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement 
and  the  OATT  Agreement,  our  largest 
trading  jartner  is  raising  even  more 
barriers  4nd  accusing  anyone  who  sug- 
gests thlit  some  American  industry 
should  b*  protected — of  threatening  a 
trade  waij. 
I  call  tour  attention  to  this  action 
re  are  into  the  umpteenth  ne- 
with  the  Japanese  on  elec- 
is  it  rice  or  beef— no,  remem- 
ron  the  beef  negotiations  sev- 
ago.  Or  did  we?  Evidently 


because 
gotiatioi 
tronics  o) 
ber — we 
eral  yet 
not. 

How  1( 
learn  t1 
that  the: 
offend  b: 
culture, 
that  thej 
other. 

Trade 
the  nrst 


g  is  it  going  to  take  us  to 

,t  the  Japanese  are  so  polite 

never  want  to  disappoint  or 

saying  no.  It's  a  matter  of 

t  is  also  a  matter  of  history 

talk  one  way  and  act  an- 

ar?  Remember,  Jajian  fired 
ihot. 


THE  U.N.  CEASE-FIRE  RESOLUTION 


>SS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
id  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


relief  must  be  provided  to  stop    weapons 


(Mr 
mission 
minute 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
world  watching  in  horror,  Iraq  is  still 
reeling  aCd  churning  from  the  turmoil 
caused  tty  Saddam  Hussein's  selfish 
grrab  for  power.  Beaten  but  not  repent- 
ant, SadAam  continues  to  lash  out  in 
unspeakable  wasrs  at  his  own  people.  In 
this  environment  of  unrest,  violence, 
and  uncertainty,  the  U.N.  cease-fire 
resolution  marks  an  Important  water- 
shed in  tte  righting  of  some  of  the  ter- 
rible wrctngs  committed  by  this  brutal 
dictator. 

In  addition  to  mandating  the  com- 
plete die  mantling  of  Iraq's  arsenal  of 
of  mass  destruction,  the  reso- 


the  c  Uldren  and  elderly  from  dying—    lution  sq  uarely  addresses  the  question 
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of  Iraq's  liability  for  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  this  crisis,  including  the 
monumental  environmental  degrada- 
tion caused  by  the  dumping  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  deliberate  torching  of  hundreds 
of  Kuwaiti  oil  wells.  By  holding  Iraq 
liable  under  international  law  for  all 
losses  and  damages  associated  with  its 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Kuwait,  the 
United  Nations  has  made  it  painfully 
clear  to  the  Iraqi  dictator  that  his  un- 
civilized and  inhuman  behavior  will 
not  go  unpunished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  this  House 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution 
specifying  that  any  calculation  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  liability  include  the  en- 
vironmental costs  of  his  actions— today 
the  United  Nations  stands  behind  that 
principle.  Tragically,  as  the  people  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  continue  to 
suffer — we  are  faced  with  the  reality 
that  settling  the  peace  is  often  more 
difficult  than  winning  the  war. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
APPROPRIATING  $150  MILLION 
FOR  KURDISH  AND  SHXTTE  REFU- 
GEES 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  author- 
izes and  appropriates  $150  million  in 
emergency  humanitarian  funds  for 
Kurdish  and  Shiite  refugees  escaping 
from  Iraq. 

As  all  of  you  surely  know,  more  than 
a  million  Kurds  and  Shiltes  are  fleeing 
the  genocidal  persecution  of  the  Iraqi 
Army.  Women,  children,  and  the  elder- 
ly continue  to  be  the  target  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  ruthless  campaign  against 
these  populations.  Those  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  violent  death,  now 
face  starvation,  fii^ezing  temperatures, 
and  disease.  Because  of  the  primitive 
environment,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  many  refugees  are  currently  seek- 
ing protection  in  the  mountain  passes 
of  northern  and  eastern  Iraq,  but  the 
need  for  humanitarian  aid  is  critical. 
Two  days  ago.  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  received  a  firsthand  look  of  the 
horrific  living  conditions  the  refugees 
must  endure.  Clearly,  the  living  condi- 
tions and  the  pleas  of  its  inhabitants 
were  extremely  disheartening  to  the 
Secretary  as  they  are  to  all  of  us  here 
in  this  chamber.  I  believe  former  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  was  cor- 
rect when  she  said: 

It  shoald  not  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
g«t  planes  there  witb  tents,  food,  and  warm 
blankets.  It's  not  a  question  of  leefal  niceties. 
We  should  do  It  now. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  Britain 
has  already  pledged  $40  million  to  help 
the  refugees.  This  legislation  allows 
the  President  to  demonstrate  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  American  people,  as  well 


as  our  flexibility  to  act  quickly  before 
the  refugee  conditions  decay  further.  It 
provides  a  total  of  $150  million— imme- 
diately—to  the  President  to  use  as  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  international 
relief  effort.  We  cannot  hesitate  an- 
other day,  the  lives  of  thousands  de- 
pend on  this  Government  to  take  ac- 
tion, and  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
measure. 


FCC  DECISION  ON  FISR 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  niinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  modified  the  flnan- 
cial  interest  and  syndication  rule 
[FISR]  that  governs  the  relationship 
between  the  television  networks  and 
independent  program  producers.  That 
relationship  is  important  because  it  de- 
termines much  of  what  Americans  see 
on  prime  time  television.  And  prime 
time  television  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
how  Americans  see  themselves  and 
their  society. 

Unfortunately,  the  FCC  changes  are 
going  to  put  enormous  pressure  on 
small  and  aspiring  producers  of  TV  pro- 
gramming. A  generation  of  women  and 
minority  producers  whose  careers  have 
been  nurtured  by  the  rule  are  going  to 
have  a  very  difficult  time  maintaining 
their  indei)endence.  If  they  disappear, 
so  will  the  new  and  different  ideas  they 
bring  to  America's  living  rooms. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  FCC's  permitting  the  networks  to 
sell  the  rerun  or  syndication  rights  to 
TV  shows  they  broadcast.  Because  the 
networks  remain  the  gatekeepers  to 
prime  time  television,  they  will  be  able 
to  say  to  producers.  "We'll  put  you  on 
prime  time  if  you  let  us  distribute  your 
show."  While  the  threat  may  not  be  as 
blunt  as  that,  independent  producers 
assure  me  that  that  message  comes 
through  loud  and  clear  during  the  ne- 
gotiations for  one  of  the  coveted  slots 
on  network  prime  time  television. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  independ- 
ent producer  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
show  without  the  money  she  earns  by 
selling  the  rerun  rights — especially  the 
foreign  rerun  rights.  Without  those 
moneys,  the  producer  can  either  stop 
producing  or  close  up  shop  and  go  to 
work  as  an  employee  of  one  of  the  net- 
works. 

Diversity  has  long  been  a  primary 
goal  of  our  communications  laws.  The 
financial  interest  and  sjmdication  rule 
has  contributed  significantly  to  diver- 
sity by  giving  minority  and  women 
producers  a  greater  chance  to  compete 
in  the  television  program  production 
market.  Last  month,  over  40  leading 
black  television  producers  sent  a  letter 
to  the  FCC  in  support  of  the  Rule. 
They  said,  in  part; 


FISR  fave  AMcan-Americans  their  first 
opportunity  to  overcome  the  entrenched  net- 
work power  structure.  The  result  has  been  a 
steady  growth  in  the  number  of  minority 
producers  and  a  more  realistic  portrajral  of 
our  life  and  culture  on  television.  Weakening 
the  rule  turns  back  the  clock  on  progress. 

I  had  hoped  the  FCC  would  come  up 
with  a  solution  that  gave  the  networks 
much  of  the  deregulation  they  sought 
without  sacrificing  diversity  and  the 
public  interest.  I  am  sorry  they  were 
unable  to  do  so. 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  unfair  criticism  and  ac- 
cusations leveled  at  the  single  female 
member  of  the  Conmiission.  I  under- 
stand what  it  is  like  to  be  the  lone 
woman  on  a  committee.  I  understand 
what  it  is  like  to  bring  a  different  per- 
spective to  an  issue  because  of  one's 
background.  It  is  unfortunate  that  per- 
sonal attacks  have  found  their  way 
into  the  debate  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  and  interested  parties. 


THE  BRADY  BILL  CAN  PASS  THIS 
YEAR 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCMUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  passed  the  Brady  bill  out 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  greater  than  a  2-to- 
1  margin,  and  now  it  moves  to  the  fUlI 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  then 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

My  colleagues,  I  believe  this  is  the 
year  the  Brady  bUl  can  pass  this  House 
and  land  on  the  President's  desk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brady  bill  calls  for 
one  simple  thing,  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod before  one  receives  a  handgun 
when  going  into  a  gun  shop.  It  makes 
sure  that  those  who  are  legally  entitled 
to  guns  get  them.  But  it  also  makes 
sure  that  felons,  the  mentally  infirm, 
do  not  get  guns.  Right  now  thousands 
of  people  who  have  committed  other 
crimes  walk  into  gun  shops  and  walk 
away  with  guns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brady  bill  is  essen- 
tial, and  there  are  lots  of  thanks  to  go 
around  today,  to  the  gentleman  f^om 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feiqhan],  the  original  spon- 
sor who  started  this  out  way  in  the  be- 
ginning, to  the  gentleman  troxa.  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes],  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
who  blazed  so  many  trails,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  who  has  been 
so  strong  and  forthright  for  the  bill, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  Brady's,  Jim  and 
Sara  Brady,  who  have  fought  this  lone- 
ly and  courageous  fight  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  fight  is 
not  over.  It  will  be  a  close  vote  in  the 
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House,  but  with  President  Reagran's  en- 
dorsement, with  the  increasing  vio- 
lence on  our  streets,  and  with  the  real- 
ization that  sometimes  the  gun  lobby 
Is  just  plain  wrong,  this  bill  has  a  real 
chance  of  passing,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  It  on  the  merits. 

Today  to  Jim  and  Sara  Brady  we  say. 
"Thumbs  up.  We  won  one." 


THE  FOODSAFE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  food  safety  has  become  in- 
creasingly Important  to  the  American 
people.  Providing  leadership  in  react- 
ing to  this  concern  is  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  a  part  of 
the  Texas  A&M  University  system, 
which  has  developed  a  program  called 
FoodSafe. 

The  FoodSafe  Program  Is  based  on 
science  and  the  simple  workable  proc- 
ess of  communicating  the  facts  about 
food  safety^  to  the  American  consum- 
ers. The  FoodSafe  Program  stresses  the 
imiwrtance  of  having  each  link  of  the 
food  marketing  chain — production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption — share  in 
the  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the 
food  supply.  The  FoodSafe  Program  is 
designed  to  reach  all  phases  of  the  food 
nuirketing  system  utilizing  the  Hazard 
Analysis  Critical  Control  Point  Pro- 
gram, and  to  address  the  concerns  of 
consumers  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity on  food  safety  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  is  helping  agri- 
culture to  be  a  leader  in  addressing 
public  interest  and  concern  regarding 
food  safety.  I  commend  them  for  their 
efforts  in  this  endeavor. 


D  1440 


ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  HURTS 
WORKING  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
nuirks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  held  open  meetings  across  the 
Third  District  of  Indiana.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  more  than  5(X) 
working  men  and  women  who  pointed 
to  the  need  for  more  and  better  jobs, 
stronger  schools,  safer  conmiunlties, 
and  affordable  health  care. 

These  men  and  women  urged  me  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  tackle  our  prob- 
lems here  at  home  with  the  same  can- 
do  spirit  we  showed  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

I  left  my  district  with  a  greater  de- 
termination to  work  to  make  a  better 
Third  District  of  Indiana  and  a  better 
America  for  our  working  men  and 
women. 


That  determination  is  why  I  cannot 
suppoft  the  administration  budget.  The 
budget  is  more  of  the  same,  old  policies 
of  the|l980'8  that  favored  the  wealthy— 
at  tha  expense  of  the  middle  class,  at 
the  expense  of  our  working  men  and 
womeji. 

The  administration's  budget  proposes 
cutting  X25.2  billion  from  the  Medicare 
Progr  im.  Already,  billions  have  been 
cut  ti  om  the  Medicare  budget  during 
the  19  10  summit  negotiations. 

I  siy  enough  is  enough.  With  the 
state  of  health  care  in  this  country, 
middli !  class,  elderly  Americans  can  en- 
dure t  o  further  cuts  in  Medicare. 

Alsc .  the  administration  budget  calls 
for  a  t  windfall  capital  gains  tax  break — 
a  tax  break  that  does  not  help  middle 
class  1  nen  and  women,  a  tax  break  that 
assist  >  only  the  rich. 

And  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ed  ication  and  Labor.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  administra- 
tion ]  troposal  to  restrict  higher  edu- 
catioi  grants  that,  if  enacted,  threaten 
to  e]  elude  middle  class  Americans 
from  I  he  programs  altogether. 

I  coiild  go  on  and  on  with  examples  I 
find  distressing  about  the  administra- 
tion b  idget. 

I  ki  ow  that  in  an  era  of  tight  budg- 
ets. C  ongress  must  be  careful  about 
where  we  spend  every  penny.  I  know 
that  lough  decisions  have  to  be  made. 
Cuts  1  ave  to  be  made. 

But  let  me  make  certain  that  when 
makii  g  cuts,  we  do  not  disproportion- 
ately harm  our  working  men  and 
wome  1.  our  heart  and  soul. 


The 


of  the 


Report 
1990. 
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C4)MMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MazzAli)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowini  r  communication  from  the  Clerk 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washinoton.  DC, 

Apnl  10, 1991. 
Hon.  llioMAS  S.  Foley, 
The  St  saker.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ina  'on.  DC. 
Dea]  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
missla  i  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  m  of  the 
)f  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  t  le  honor  to  transmit  two  sealed  enve- 
lopes ]  eceived  ftom  the  White  House  at  4:06 
p.m.  oi  1  Tuesday,  April  10. 1991  as  follows: 

S  aid  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
Presid  snt  whereby  he  transmits  the  Seventh 
Annua.  Reix>rt  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Defnocracy.  which  covers  fiscal  year  1990 
and 

(2)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
Presid  int  whereby  he  transmits  the  Annual 


of  the  ACnON  Agency  for  fiscal  year 


great  respect.  I  am. 
I  incerely  yours. 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


April  10,  1991 

SEVENTd  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITEK  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  thd  President  of  the  United 
States,  wtilch  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  £  ccompanying  papers,  without 
objectionj  referred  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Foreigii  A0°airs: 

(For  massage,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  ofl  yesterday,  Tuesday,  April  9, 
1991.  at  page  S4227.) 


ANNUAL  I  REPORT  OF  THE  ACTION 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  tha^  President  of  the  United 
States,  wplch  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection]  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  yesterday,  Tuesday,  April  9, 
1991.  at  p9ge  S4227.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule 
I.  the  CBair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  i^corded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  tordered.  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  object«d  to  under  clause  4  of  nile 
XV.  I 

Such  rofllcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  ^n  tomorrow,  Thursday.  April 
11, 1991. 


VETERi«NS'  BENEFITS  PROGRAMS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  MciNTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  1047),  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States]  Code,  to  make  miscellaneous 
improvements  in  veterans'  compensa- 
tion and  pension  progrrams,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Cle^k  read  as  follows: 
I  H.R.  1047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  astanbled, 

SECTION  1.  taOBT  HTLE;  REFEBENCES  TO  TITLE 
jSS,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Tttue.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans'  Benefits  Programs  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991". 

(b)  References  to  Tftle  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  lexpressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  f.n  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  iterms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  aection  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  title  38,  United 
States  Cod  9. 


^nl  10,  1991 
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SEC.  S.  PENSION  BENEFITS  FOR  INSTITUTIONAI/- 
BED  VETERANS. 

(a)  Technical  Correction.— Section 
3a03(a)(lXC)  is  amended  by  strikln?  out  "SGO" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "S90". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
contained  in  section  HI  of  Public  Law  101- 
237. 

SEC.  S.  EXPANSION  Of  AUTH<MUTY  TO  ACCEPT 
GDTS,  BEOinSSTS,  AND  IWVISE8. 
Section  5101  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Sec- 
retary may  also  accept,  for  use  in  carrying 
out  all  laws  administered  by  the  Secretary, 
gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  which  will  en- 
hance the  Secretary's  ability  to  provide  serv- 
ices or  benefits.". 

SEC  4.  FREQUENCY  OF  PAYMENT  OF  PARENTS' 
Die. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  415  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(aXD  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
deiwndency  and  indemnity  compensation 
shall  be  paid  monthly  to  parents  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran  in  the  amounts  prescribed  by 
this  section. 

"(2)  Under  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  benefits  under  this  section  may 
be  paid  less  frequently  than  monthly  if  the 
amount  of  the  annual  benefit  is  less  than  4 
percent  of  the  maximum  annual  rate  payable 
under  this  section.". 

SEC.  S.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
COLLECTION  OF  CERTAIN  INDEBT- 
EDNESS TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  DEPOsrr  of  Coast  Guard  Amounts.- 
Section  3101(cK4)  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  "or 
to  the  Retired  Pay  Account  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  as  appropriate". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  funds  collected  after  September  30. 
1980. 

SEC.  t.  PRESERVATION  OF  RATINGS  WHEN 
CHANGES  MADE  IN  RATING  SCHED- 
ULES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  355  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "However, 
in  no  event  shall  such  a  readjustment  in  the 
rating  schedule  cause  a  veteran's  disability 
rating  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
readjustment  to  be  reduced  unless  an  im- 
provement in  the  veteran's  disability  is 
shown  to  have  occurred.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
gard to  changes  in  rating  schedules  that 
take  effect  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  7.  PRESUMPTIVE  PERIOD  FOR  OCCUR- 
RENCE or  LEUKEMIA  IN  VETERANS 
EXPOSED  TO  RADIATION. 

(a)  Change  in  Presumptive  Period.— Sec- 
tion 312(c)(3)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  except  that" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "leukemia)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— No  benefit  may  be 
paid  by  reason  of  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  period  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  PRESUMPTION  OF  SERVKE-CONNBCnON 
FOR  CERTAIN  RADIATION-RELATEO 
DISEASES. 
(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  chapters 

11.  13.  17.  23.  24.  and  35  of  title  38.  United 

States  Code-^ 

(1)  an  individual  described  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  veteran;  and 

(2)  the  disease  of  such  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  contracted  in  line  of  duty  In  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service. 


(b)  Individuals  Covered.— This  section  ap- 
plies to  any  individual  who — 

(1)  while  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  participated  onsite  in  a 
test  Involving  the  atmospheric  detonation  of 
a  nuclear  device  during  a  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  or  inactive-duty  training. 
and 

(2)  has  contracted  a  disease  listed  in  sec- 
tion 312(cX2)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
which  became  manifest  to  a  degree  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  within  the  presumption  period 
specified  in  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Presumption  Period.— The  presump- 
tion period  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
is  the  40-year  period  beginning  on  the  last 
date  on  which  the  individual  participated  on- 
site  in  a  test  involving  the  atmospheric  deto- 
nation of  a  nuclear  device  during  a  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  or  inactive-duty 
training. 

(d)  PRESinjpnoN  Rebuttable.— The  provi- 
sions of  section  313  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  subsection  (a)(2)  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  a  presumption  under  sec- 
tion 312  of  such  title. 

(e)  DEFDJmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "reserve  component"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  101  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  •.  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Mortgage  Protection  Life  iNStm- 
ANCE.— Section  806(b)  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "initial";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "J40.000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "S90.000". 

(b)  National  Service  Life  Insurance.- 
Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  722  are 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  each  place  it 
appears  in  such  subsections  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two  years";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "one-year"  each  place  it 
appears  in  such  subsections  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-year". 

SEC.  la  PAYMENT  OF  SERVICE  DISABLED  VETER- 
ANS'INSURANCE  IN  LUMP  SUM. 

(a)  Payment  in  Lump  Sum.— Section  722(b) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 717  of  this  title,  insurance  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  payable  to  the  bene- 
nciary  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  in  a  lump  sum.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  deaths  occurring  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the 
case  of  insurance  under  section  722(b)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  payable  by  reason  of 
a  death  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  remain- 
ing balance  of  such  insurance  in  a  lump  sum 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  11.  OPEN  SEASON  FOR  USE  OF  DIVIDENDS 
TO  PURCHASE  ADDITIONAL  INSUR- 
ANCE. 
Section  707(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "before  February  1, 
1973"  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "during  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning July  1, 1991";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentences:  "After  July  1, 
1992.  the  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time, 
provide  for  further  one-year  periods  during 
which  insureds  may  purchase  additional  paid 
up  insurance  from  existing  dividend  credits 
and  deposits.  Any  such  i>eriod  for  the  pur- 


chase of  additional  paid  up  insurance  may  be 
allowed  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  in 
the  case  of  any  such  period  that  it  would  be 
actuarially  and  administratively  sound  to  do 
so.". 

SEC  IX.  SAVINGS  PROVISION  FOR  ELIMINATION 
OF  BENEFTTS  FOR  CERTAIN  REMAR- 
RIED SPOUSES. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  8004  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  (Public  Law  101-508)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who  on  October  31. 
1990.  was  a  surviving  spouse  or  child  within 
the  meaning  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
unless  that  individual  after  that  date  mar- 
ries or  lives  with  another  person,  holding 
himself  or  herself  out  openly  to  the  public  as 
that  person's  spouse. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hamher- 
SCHMIDT]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]. 

general  leave 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extxaneous  matter 
on  H.R.  1047,  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  final  bill  left 
over  from  the  committee's  legislative 
agenda  last  year. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  the 
committee  is  aware  that  this  bill  con- 
tains S5  million  iier  year  over  the  next 
5  years  in  direct  spending.  As  we  have 
done  with  other  bills  adopted  in  the 
House  this  session,  this  measure  is 
brought  before  this  body  today  with 
the  understanding  that  before  this  ses- 
sion adjourns,  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted to  offset  the  cost.  I  have  given 
that  assurance  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panbtta], 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
my  time.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt] 
has  another  obligation,  and  before  I 
yield  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Appleoate]  to  explain  the  bill.  I 
will  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1047.  as  amended,  the  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Programs  Improvement  Act  of  1991. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Applegate]. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Compensation.  Pension  and  Insurance, 
for  explaining  the  bill's  provisions. 

As  he  indicated,  most  were  contained 
in  H.R.  5326.  which  passed  the  House 
last  year  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Bob  McEwen,  who  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Compensation  Sub- 
committee. 

These  provisions  should  enhance  the 
delivery  of  benefits  and  services  to  our 
deserving  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

I  personally  wish  to  thank  my  good 
firiend.  Chairman  Montgomery,  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  in 
such  a  timely  manner,  and  to  recognize 
Douo  Appleoate  for  his  continued 
service  to  veterans. 

Also  I  wish  to  thank  our  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
Stump,  for  his  leadership  and  for  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
supi>ort  H.R.  1047.  as  amended,  as  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  nay  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension  and  Insurance, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  APPLEOATE].  who  will  grive  us  a 
full  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  f^om  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  for  his  com- 
plimentary remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1047.  as  amended, 
would  make  needed  improvements  to 
several  aspects  of  the  compensation, 
pension,  and  life  insurance  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  Most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  were  passed  by  the 
House  last  year  as  title  n  of  H.R.  5326, 
last  year's  failed  compensation  COLA 
bill.  For  this  reason,  we  have  brought 
the  bill  directly  to  the  floor  for  early 
consideration  this  session.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  not  controversial 
and.  for  the  most,  part  are  technical  or 
clarifying  in  nature. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill,  as  amended 
would  make  technical  corrections  re- 
garding payments  of  non-service-con- 
nected pension  to  certain  veterans  in 
nursing  homes  or  domicillaries  and  au- 
thorize the  Secretswy  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  pay  parents'  DIC  benefits  on  a 
less  firequent  basis  than  that  provided 
under  current  law. 

It  would  give  the  Secretary  greater 
latitude  in  accepting  gifts  or  bequests 
for  the  Department  that  would  enhance 
the  administration  of  benefits.  It  would 
also  protect  individual  veterans'  dis- 
ability ratings  from  reductions  due 
solely  to  revisions  in  the  rating  sched- 
ule. The  bill  would  also  conform  the 
manifestation  period  applicable  to  leu- 
kemia with  other  radiogenic  conditions 
covered  under  the  atomic  veterans  pre- 
sumptions and  expand  applicability  of 
these  radiogenic  presumptions  to  in- 
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elude  certain  members  of  the  Guard 
and  Eleserves  who  may  have  partici- 
pate(  in  the  atmospheric  testing  of 
atom  ic  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  increase 
covefage  imder  the  Veterans  Mortgage 
Life  Insurance  Progrram  from  $40,000  to 
$90,000;  liberalize  the  manner  in  which 
service  disabled  life  Insurance  benefits 
may  be  applied  for  or  paid;  and  author- 
ize a  1  open  season  for  certain  veterans 
to  pirchase  additional  paid  up  addi- 
tion! of  national  service  life  insurance. 

Fii  ally,  the  bill  would  clarify  a  pro- 
visioi  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onci^ation  Act  of  1990  regarding  bene- 
fits eligribility  of  certain  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  veterans. 

A  nore  detailed  explanation  of  the 
bill  1  Dllows: 

Se(  tion  1  indicates  that  this  act  shall 
be  c]  bed  as  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Pro- 
gran  8  Improvement  Act  of  1991. 

Se(  tion  2  corrects  an  error  made  in 
conn  jction  with  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 111  of  Public  Law  101-237  which  in- 
creaied  the  applicable  maximum  rate 
of  pejnsion  payable  to  veterans  in  nurs- 
ing 1  lomes  or  domicillaries.  The  tech- 
nical corrections  would  increase  the 
rate  in  section  3203(a)(1)(C).  which  ap- 
plies to  readmlsslons  within  6  months 
of  di  >charge.  flrom  $60  per  month  to  $90 
per  1  lontb.  with  an  effective  date  as  if 
the  I  jnendment  had  been  made  in  sec- 
tion 111  of  Public  Law  101-237. 

Sei  ttion  3  would  exi>and  the  authority 
of  tl  e  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
acce  )t  gifts,  devises,  and  bequests,  that 
will  jnhance  the  Secretary's  ability  to 
prov  de  services  or  benefits  for  veter- 
ans. Under  current  law,  pursuant  to 
sect!  ons  1006.  1007.  and  5101  of  title  38, 
the  secretary  has  authority  to  accept 
certain  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  national 
cemeteries  and  the  Department's  hos- 
pital B.  However,  no  broad  authority  ex- 
ists which  would  allow  other  DVA  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration, 
to  b<  nefit  fi-om  the  generosity  of  veter- 
ans ind  service  organizations  or  other 
part  es.  in  the  form  of  donations  of  of- 
fice equipment  or  similar  materials. 
The  conrunittee  believes  this  expansion 
of  g  ft-acceptance  authority  can  only 
wor] :  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  vet- 
eran 3. 

Se  ;:tion  4  would  amend  section  415  of 
title  38  to  permit  payment  of  depend- 
encs  and  indemnity  to  parents— also 
refei  red  to  as  "parents"  DI<3 — on  a  less 
thai  monthly  basis.  The  conmilttee 
has  l^een  advised  that,  in  certain  in- 
stances, payment  of  this  benefit  on  a 
monthly  basis  can  adversely  affect  cer- 
tain beneficiaries'  eligibility  for  other 
Federal  needs  based  benefits.  This 
ame|idment  simply  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retai^  to  provide  the  same  options 
und(  ir  this  program  to  needy  parents  of 
vet«  rans  whose  deaths  are  service  con- 
nect ed  as  are  available  to  beneficiaries 
und(  ir  the  Improved  pension  program. 
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Sectloik  5  would  make  a  technical 
amendmi  mt  to  section  3101(c)  of  title  38 
to  authdrize  the  deposit  of  amounts 
collecte<:  for  unpaid  survivor  benefit 
plan  prei  niums  fi'om  Coast  Guard  mem- 
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the  retired  pay  account  of  the 


U.S.  Coatt  Guard.  Current  law  requires 
that  ai:  such  sums  now  collected 
through  offsets  of  compensation  and 
pension  :  Miyable  to  these  individuals  be 
depositel  into  the  Department  of  De- 
fense mlitary  retirement  fund  under 
chapter  '4  of  title  10.  The  Coast  Guard, 
however  as  a  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  maintains  a 
separate  fund,  the  retired  pay  accoimt. 
for  the  receipt  of  these  payments  or 
coUectiolns.  The  committee  believes  en- 
actmenti  of  this  provision  will  ensure 
that  the^  collected  funds  will  be  depos- 
ited inta  the  proper  account. 

Section  6  would  amend  section  355  of 
title  38  [to  provide  that  no  readjust- 
ment in  the  schedule  for  rating  disabil- 
ities shaQl  cause  a  veteran's  disability 
rating  Iq  effect  on  the  date  of  the  read- 
justment to  be  reduced  unless  an  ac- 
tual imnrovement  in  the  veteran's  dis- 
ability pas  been  shown  to  have  oc- 
curred. JThe  committee  is  aware  of 
cases,  particularly  with  respect  to  ad- 
justments in  the  rating  schedule  per- 
taining to  the  evaluation  of  hearing 
loss,  in  which  individual  veteran's  rat- 
ings havjB  been  reduced  although  no  im- 
provemelnt  in  the  veteran's  disability 
has  occurred.  Enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion is  necessary  to  protect  veterans' 
ratings,  especially  in  light  of  forthcom- 
ing future  readjustments  to  the  rating 
schedule  which  otherwise  could  have 
resulted  in  similar  reductions. 

Section  7  would  amend  section  312(c) 
by  conforming  the  manifestation  pe- 
riod applicable  in  the  case  of  a  radl- 
ation-exfiosed  veteran  suffering  from 
the  disease  of  leukemia  to  the  mani- 
festation period  of  40  years  which  is  ap- 
plicable i  to  other  cancer  related  dis- 
eases for  which  presumptions  of  service 
connection  were  provided  under  Public 
Law  lOOi-321.  This  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  a  recommendation  submit- 
ted to  the  committee  by  the  Secretary 
of  Vetetans  Affairs  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  I  Environmental  Hazards  and 
with  conclusions  reached  as  to  the 
long-term  efi°ects  of  exiwsure  to  low 
levels  of  ionizing  radiation  set  forth  in 
the  BEIH  V  committee  report  foUowup 
in  conunlttee  report. 
8  would  expand  applicability 
ptions  found  in  section  312(c) 
for  veterans  exposed  to  low 
ionizing  radiation  during  at- 
mospheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki ^uring  World  War  U  to  certain 
membei^  of  the  National  Guard  and 
who  also  participated  in  the 
tests  b^t  were  not  on  active  duty.  The 
conrmilt^ee  has  been  advised  that  as 
many  bs  1,500  such  individuals  may 
have  psrticipated  in  these  tests.  The 
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general  counsel  of  the  DVA  has  deter- 
mined that  such  individuals,  not  hav- 
ing been  on  active  duty,  are  not  cov- 
ered by  these  presumptions.  The  expan- 
sion of  eligibility  for  certain  benefits 
would,  however,  be  limited  in  applica- 
tion to  chapters  11,  13,  17.  23,  24.  and  35 
of  title  38. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  amoimt  of  cov- 
erage imder  the  Veterans  Mortgage 
Life  Insurance  [VMLI]  Program  for  se- 
verely disabled  veterans  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  specially  adapted  housing 
grants  from  $40,000  to  $90,000.  Sub- 
section (b)  would  extend  the  time  pe- 
riod for  applying  for  additional  life  in- 
sxirance  coverage  under  the  Service- 
Disabled  Liife  Insurance  [SDLI]  Pro- 
gram ftom  1  year  following  a  deter- 
mination of  service  connection  of  a  dis- 
ability to  2  years  after  that  date. 

Section  10  would  revise  the  manner 
in  which  payments  of  service  disabled 
veterans  life  insurance  are  made  in  the 
case  of  certain  incompetent  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans.  Under 
current  law,  pajrments  to  a  beneficiary 
determined  in  accordance  with  statute 
must  be  made  by  a  minimum  of  120 
equal  monthly  payments.  This  provi- 
sion would  require  that  such  pajrments 
be  made  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  first  ben- 
eficiary and  that,  in  a  case  in  which 
monthly  payments  had  commenced 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  re- 
maining balance  in  one  lump  sum. 

Section  11  would  establish  a  1-year 
period  beginning  on  July  1,  1991.  during 
which  veterans  with  accumulated  divi- 
dends on  account  could  purchase  addi- 
tional amoimts  of  paid  up  national 
service  life  insurance.  Under  current 
law,  only  current  annual  dividends 
may  be  applied  for  this  purpose.  This 
provision  would  also  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary, f^m  time  to  time,  to  provide 
for  additional  1-year  open  seasons. 

Section  12  would  make  a  technical 
correction  to  section  8004  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
which  repealed  certain  portions  of  title 
38  affecting  consideration  of  an  individ- 
ual as  the  unremarried  spouse  of  a  vet- 
eran—particularly for  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  [DIG]  and  bur- 
ial eligibility — or  the  child  of  a  vet- 
eran. This  provision  would  clarify  the 
effect  of  the  reconciliation  provision  to 
accurately  reflect  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  change  in  law  shall  not 
serve  to  deny,  reduce,  or  terminate 
benefits  to  any  individual  who,  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1990,  was,  or  would  have  been 
considered,  as  the  vmremanried  spouse 
or  child  of  the  veteran,  as  long  as  no 
subsequent  marriage  has  occurred. 

There  follows  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
Of  H.R.  1047.  as  amended,  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  dated 
April  8, 1991: 


U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

WasMnoton.  DC.  AprU  8. 1991. 
Hon.  O.v.  Montgomery. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  enclosed  cost 
estimate  of  H.R.  1047.  the  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation Programs  Improvement  Act  of 
1991,  as  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  February  21. 
1991.  but  with  modifications  provided  by  the 
Committee  staff  on  April  3, 1991. 

Because  the  bill  would  affect  direct  si>end- 
ing,  we  also  have  enclosed  the  estimate  re- 
quired by  clause  8  of  House  Rule  XXI. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  Cost 
Estimate 

1.  Bin  number:  H.R.  1047. 

2.  Bill  title:  Veterans'  Compensation  Pro- 
grams Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

3.  Bill  status:  Section  1  through  9  are  from 
the  bill  as  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  February 
21.  1991.  Sections  10  through  12  are  based  on 
draft  language  provided  by  the  committee 
staff  on  April  3,  1991. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  To  amend  title  38  to  make 
miscellaneous  improvements  in  veterans' 
compensation  and  pension  programs  and  for 
other  purposes. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

[By  fiscal  fw.  m  milhoaj  oi  Mlm) 
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The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
function  700. 

Basis  of  Estimate:  The  following  section- 
by-sectlon  cost  analysis  addresses  only  those 
sections  of  the  bill  that  could  be  expected  to 
have  a  significant  budgetary  impact. 

Section  6.  This  section  would  protect  a  vet- 
eran's disability  rating  trom  reduction  if 
that  reduction  were  the  result  of  a  revision 
of  the  disability  rating  schedule.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  and  revising  the  disability 
rating  schedule.  The  CBO  baseline  does  not 
assume  changes  in  the  rating  schedule: 
therefore,  this  provision  has  no  cost  when 
measured  against  the  baseline.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  way  of  estimating  in  advance 
which  changes  may  be  made  in  the  rating 
schedule. 

Section  8.  This  section  would  extend  a  pre- 
sumption of  service-connection  for  certain 
radiation-related  diseases  to  reservists  who 
were  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation  during 
military  service. 

[By  fiscal  im.  m  millms  gl  daHan] 
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According  to  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
(DNA).  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
2.000  National  Guard  and  military  reservists 
were  called  to  active  duty  for  training  dur- 
ing nuclear  test  programs.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, certain  radiation-related  diseases 
would  be  presumed  to  be  service-connected 
when  occurring  in  members  of  this  group.  Af- 


fected reservists  and  their  survivors  and  de- 
pendents would  become  eligible  for  benefits 
Including  compensation,  pension,  medical 
care,  burial  benefits,  and  educational  assist- 
ance. 

Section  9.  This  section  would  IncreaM  from 
$40,000  to  00,000  the  maximum  mortgage  life 
insurance  coverage  available  to  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  under  the  Veterans  Mortgage 
Lafe  Insurance  (VMLI)  program. 

[By  fiscal  laar,  ■  nilkoat  of  Man] 
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More  than  40  percent  of  all  VMLI  policies 
and  over  60  percent  of  all  policies  issued  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  Insure  mortgages  in 
which  the  initial  balance  exceeded  $40,000. 
the  current  maximum  coverage  on  a  VMLI 
policy.  The  above  estimate  assumes  that  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  current  policy- 
holders would  apply  for  additional  coverage. 

Section  12.  This  section  would  extend  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  to  remarried  survivors 
whose  remarriage  terminated  before  October 
31.  1991. 
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Before  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101- 
506)  veteran's  survivors  would  lose  benefits  If 
the  surviving  spouse  remarried,  but  could 
apply  for  reinstatement  if  the  subsequent 
marriage  was  ended.  Public  Law  101-508  pro- 
hibited such  reinstatement  for  new  cases 
after  October  31,  1990.  This  section  would 
allow  remarried  survivors  to  receive  benefits 
if  the  remarriage  was  terminated  before  the 
change  in  law  and  if  the  claim  for  reinstate- 
ment of  benefits  had  not  been  filed  by  that 
date. 

6.  Pay-as-you-go  considerations:  The  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  of  1990  sets  up  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  for  legislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  1965.  This 
bill  would  have  the  following  pay-as-you-go 
impact: 

[Br  focal  year,  m  aiiHan  o<  dates] 


1991     1992     1993    19M     1995 

Badiil  aathenly  .. 

Outbyt 

'         5         5         5         5 
1           5           5           5           S 

>  lass  tkaa  $500,000. 

7.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment: None. 

8.  Estimate  comparison:  None.  > 

9.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

10.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Sandra  Clark 
(226-3830). 

11.  Estimate  approved  by:  C.  G.  Nuckols 
(for  James  L.  Blum.  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis). 


Congressional  Budget  Office  Estimate  > 
The  applicable  cost  of  this  Act  for  all  pur- 
poses of  sections  252  and  253  of  the  Balanced 


■An  esUnukte  of  H.R.  1047.  to  unend  title  38  to 
make  mlaceUaneooi  improTeroenta  in  vetenjis' 
compenaktlon  and  pension  procnuna  and  for  other 
porpoaes.  aa  Introduced  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Vetermna'  Affairs  on  Febmar;  21.  IBBl.  Sec- 
Uona  10  throach  13  are  baaed  on  draft  lasgnage  pro- 
vided by  the  Committee  on  Ai)rU  3.  Itn.  Thla  esti- 
mate was  transmlttad  by  the  OongreMlonal  Bodcet 
OfHce  on  Ai>rU  8, 1981. 
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Budget  and  Eimergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1965  sball  be  as  follows: 

91  fnal  lun.  m  lunms  of  toUrn] 


19S1 

1992 

1993 

1994 

199S 

Cknn  m  oiitljp  .. 
Ckinit  m  noipti 

1 
I 

5 
> 

5 

> 

5 

2 

5 

7 

>Uiito»)0.000 
'NDtiwhcaMl 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  always,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  full  committee 
for  their  excellent  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  Floor  so  quick- 
ly. I  might  add  that  Mr.  Stump  is  now 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
subcommittee  on  compensation,  pen- 
sion and  insurance.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  Gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  the  former  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
for  his  support  of  this  bill.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  Gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Harris,  and  the  Gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Dr.  Rowland,  for  their 
assistance  in  putting  together  this  bill. 
As  a  final  note,  I  want  to  thank  the 
former  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Bob  McEwen, 
who  has  left  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  serve  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, for  all  of  his  good  work  over  the 
past  several  years  and  for  his  support 
of  this  bill. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
measure. 

D  14S0 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Applegate] 
for  his  explanation  of  the  bill,  and  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  those  kudos 
where  he  mentioned  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  fl-om  Alabama,  Judge/Colo- 
nel Harris. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Benefits  Improvement  Act  of  1991. 
This  omnibus  bill  contains  many  need- 
ed improvements  in  veterans'  benefits. 
I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  atom- 
ic test  provision. 

Last  Congress  I  sponsored  a  bill  that 
would  have  provided  selected  veterans' 
benefits  to  a  small  group  of  National 
Guardsmen  and  reservists  who  partici- 
pated in  the  atmospheric  tests  of  nu- 
clear devices  in  the  open-air  tests  dur- 
ing the  1950's  and  ld60's.  These  benefits 
have  been  incorporated  into  this  omni- 
bus legislation. 

This  disability  rating  provision  will 
grant  the  same  service  connection  to 
these  National  Guardsmen  and  reserv- 
ists as  that  provided  for  active  duty 
personnel  imder  Public  Law  100-321.  the 
Radiation-Exposed  Veterans  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1988.  It  will  provide 
eligibility  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation,  dependency  in- 


demnil  y  compensation,  hospital  and 
medict  1  care,  burial  and  memorial  ben- 
efits, a  nd  survivors'  educational  assist- 
ance. ]  t  does  not  provide  readjustment 
benefits  like  VA  home  loans,  GI  bill 
educat  onal  assistance,  or  vocational 
rehabi!  itation  as  most  of  these  guards- 
men a  id  reservists  are  more  than  65 
years  <  Id. 

To  n  e,  these  benefits  are  a  matter  of 
equity  Every  man  who  served  during 
these  experiments  was  equally  exposed 
to  radiation  and  is  now  equally  deserv- 
ing of  lair  treatment. 

As  ai  member  of  the  Alabama  Na- 
tional jGuard,  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  help  guardsmen  who  so  faithfully 
served]  our  Nation.  I  am  pleased  that 
surviving  family  members  of  these 
guardsmen  and  reservists  will  also  be 
granted  compensation  and  educational 
assistance. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
MoNTQpMERY  for  including  this  impor- 
tant pfovision  in  the  omnibus  bill  and 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama Mr.  Harris]  for  his  support  of 
this  le  Islation.  as  well  as  his  kind  re- 
marks, 

Mr.  i  peaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Y  )rk  [Mr.  Oilman],  who  has  been 
a  great  supporter  of  veterans.  He  is  not 
a  mem  aer  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  but  I  wish  he  was.  I  wish 
to  thaijk  him  for  the  good  work  he  has 
done  o  'er  the  years  on  behalf  of  veter- 
ans ant   their  dependents. 

Mr.  frlLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rise  in 
suppor  of  this  measure  and  to  thank 
the  dis  ;inguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MONT- 
oomer:  ],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, th  3  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump;  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  APPLEGATE],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcoiimiittee  of  Compensation,  Pen- 
sion, and  Insurance,  for  the  concern  for 
and  dedication  to  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. 

This  legislation,  in  addition  to  im- 
provin(  a  number  of  veterans'  benefits, 
extendi;  the  period  of  time  in  which 
service  related  leukemia  must  mani- 
fest iU  elf  from  30  years  to  40  years  of 
exposwe  and  links  service  connection 
for  ceitain  radiation-related  diseases 
for  resfrvists  involved  in  nuclear  tests. 
Additidnally.  the  measure  increases 
the  level  of  mortgage  protection  life 
insurai  ce  coverage  for  serving  disabled 
veteraiB  from  $40,000  to  590,000.  These 
provisi>ns  represent  significant  steps 
in  hell  Ing  our  severely  disabled  veter- 
ans to  fdapt  thefr  homes  to  thefr  hand- 
icap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
supi)or,  this  important  measure.  With 
recent  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  the 
Persia*  Gulf,  it  is  an  appropriate  time 
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to  reflect  in  the  sacrifices  made  by  our 
men  and  Vromen  who  have  served  so 
courageously  and  loyally  in  the  Armed 
Forces  over  the  years. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  mysejlf  1  minute. 

Mr.  Spesjker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman)  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Applegate], 
the  chaimlan  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
also  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman frcen  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump],  and 
also  one  o^  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers, the  I  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  HAMfiERSCHMiDT],  for  the  work 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman]  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Row- 
land]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
APPLEGAT4],  who  has  worked  so  dili- 
gently on  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  to  expedite  its  move- 
ment through  Congress. 

Mr.  Speiker,  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress, theJHonorable  John  Paul  Ham- 
MERSCHMiirr  and  I  sponsored  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  1811,  that  was  eventually  en- 
acted as  PJiblic  Law  100-321.  Under  sec- 
tion 312(c)j  of  title  38,  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption bt  service  connection  for  13 
diseases  suffered  by  veterans  who  were 
exposed  to j  high  levels  of  radiation  dur- 
ing the  odcupation  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  or  in  the  atmospheric  testing 
of  nuclear^  devices  during  the  forties, 
fifties,  and  early  sixties. 

With  the  exception  of  leukemia,  the 
law  requires  that  the  disease  suffered 
by  one  of  tihese  veterans  must  have  be- 
come manifest  to  a  degree  of  ten  per- 
cent or  mjre  within  4  years  of  expo- 
sure. For  :  eukemia.  the  manifestation 
period  is  3(  years.  At  the  time  Congress 
enacted  Piblic  Law  100-321,  the  most 
reliable  s<ientific  information  avail- 
able suggested  a  30-year  period  during 
which  an  lilevated  risk  of  contracting 
leukemia  Oould  be  expected.  The  same 
expectation  was  not  observed  with  re- 
gard to  tho  other  conditions. 

Since  tliat  time,  additional  data, 
based  largdly  on  the  life  span  study  of 
the  Japan  tse  atomic  bomb  survivors, 
showed  levkemia  arising  in  these  vic- 
tims later  In  life.  As  a  result,  the  Vet- 
erans' Advisory  Conmiittee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Hazards  recommended  to 
the  Secret|uY  of  Veterans  Affairs  that 
the  manifostation  period  for  leukemia 
be  deleted.  The  Secretary  has  proposed, 
rather  that  deleting  the  manifestation 
period,  ths.t  the  Congress  simply  con- 
form the  r  lanifestation  period  for  leu- 
kemia to  t  le  other  12  presumptive  con- 
ditions—th  at  is,  40  years. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to 
accomplisl  this  purpose  which  was  ap- 
proved by  ;he  House  and  stalled  in  the 
other  bodj.  The  same  language  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  th<i  Veterans'  Programs  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991.  I  would  like  to 
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thank  the  chairman  and  Doug  Apple- 
gate,  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation,  for  their 
assistance  with  including  this  langua^re 
in  H.R.  1047.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill. 

O  1500 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation,  Pension 
and  Insurance,  Mr.  Applegate,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Stump 
of  Arizona,  who  is  also  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee. 

We  had  hoped  that  this  measure 
could  have  been  adopted  and  sent  to 
the  President  last  year;  however,  the 
Senate  was  unable  to  move  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Congrress  adjourned. 

The  changes  in  this  bill  will  benefit 
many  veterans  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  firom 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  1047,  as  amended. 

The  Question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I, 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL.  ACADEMY 
OF  SCIENCES  ON  GLOBAL  WARM- 
ING 

(Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  here  an  advance  copy 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
report  on  the  policy  implications  of 
global  warming,  scheduled  for  release 
at  3  p.m.  today.  Now  I've  never  been 
one  to  violate  an  embargo  on  releasing 
Information,  so  I  won't  tell  you  what's 
in  this  report.  But  I  will  say  this.  This 
report  will  be  a  time  bomb.  It  lays  out 
the  harsh  reality  of  global  warming.  It 
is  an  indictment  of  the  inadequate  en- 
ergy policy  advocated  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  short,  it  says  if  we  wait,  it  will  be 
too  late.  We  must  end  our  consumption 
driven  energy  practices  or  risk  an  envi- 
ronmental cataclysm. 

Next  week  I  will  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  lead  in  setting  speclflc  goals 
for  reducing  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  I 


am  urging  my  colleagues  flrom  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  In  intro- 
ducing this  resolution,  which  follows. 
H.  RES.  — 

Whereas  human  activities  substantially  in- 
crease tbe  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
carbon  dioxide,  methane,  chloronuoro- 
carboDS,  and  nitrous  oxide,  which  are  known 
as  the  greenhouse  gases; 

Whereas  an  increase  In  the  concentration 
of  greenhouse  gases  enhances  the  natural 
greenhouse  effect,  resulting  in  an  additional 
warming  of  the  Hearth's  surface  and  an  excess 
of  radiative  energy  that  alters  the  climate; 

Whereas,  In  August  1990,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate  Change  concluded 
that,  If  current  trends  for  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases  con- 
tinue, a  global  warming  of  5  to  10  degrees 
Fahrenheit  above  preindustrialized  levels  is 
likely  by  the  end  of  the  next  century,  bring- 
ing the  Earth  to  its  warmest  level  In  at  least 
150,000  years; 

Whereas  many  scientific  studies  show  that 
global  warming  of  5  to  10  degrees  per  century 
would  create  grave  risks  of  precipitous  cli- 
mate shifts,  with  effects  such  as  extreme 
heat  waves,  droughts  in  agricultural  and 
urban  areas,  amplified  warming  at  the  poles, 
a  rise  in  the  sea  level  and  resultant  flooding 
of  coastal  areas,  an  Increase  in  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  hurricanes  and  other  extreme 
weather  events,  and  the  destruction  of  for- 
ests over  broad  expanses; 

Whereas  massive  environmental  stresses 
can  cause  unprecedented  agricultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  disruptions; 

Whereas  the  ministerial  declaration  of  the 
Second  World  Climate  Conference,  adopted 
In  November  1990  by  more  than  100  govern- 
ments, including  the  United  SUtes,  calls  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  to  limit  climate 
change  In  order  to  quickly  protest  society 
and  the  environment  using  the  best  methods 
currently  available  and  to  stabilize  green- 
house gas  concentrations  at  a  global  level 
that  would  prevent  dangerous  anthropogenic 
interference  with  climate; 

Whereas  the  ministerial  declaration  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  potentially  serious 
consequences  of  climate  change  Justifies  the 
adoption  of  response  strategries  even  If  the 
benefit  of  the  strategies  is  uncertain; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  established  the  Intergovern- 
mental Negotiating  Committee  for  a  Frame- 
work Convention  on  Climate  Change,  which 
is  responsible  for  negotiating  an  inter- 
national climate  protection  agreement  that 
can  be  signed  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Development  in 
June  1992; 

Whereas,  in  February  1991,  the  1st  negotia- 
tion session  of  the  Conunittee  was  hosted  by 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  agree  on  a 
draft  convention  that  could  serve  as  the 
basis  of  future  negotiations  on  the  final 
framework  convention; 

Whereas  the  negotiators  at  the  1st  session 
of  the  Committee  failed  to  agree  on  a  draft 
convention,  partly  due  to  resistance  from 
the  United  States  to  setting  specific  targets 
and  timetables  for  greenhouse  gas  reduc- 
tions; 

Whereas  the  failure  of  the  Committee's  1st 
negotiation  session  to  produce  a  draft  con- 
vention has  delayed  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  could  prevent  agreement  on  a 
final  framework  convention  by  June  1992; 

Whereas  the  United  States  emits  more  car- 
bon dioxide  than  any  other  nation  and  has 
tbe  highest  per  capita  emissions  of  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  major  Industrialized  nations; 


Whereas  the  control  of  a  large  faction  of 
the  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
United  States  could  be  accomplished  at  little 
or  no  cost  and  would  contribute  to  the  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  businesses  and 
the  overall  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  President's  National  Energy 
Policy  Plan  anticipates  increases  in  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  of  20  percent  over  the  next 
20  years,  and  contains  neither  targets  nor 
significant  policy  initiatives  to  reduce  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  national  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  next  10  years  by  20  per- 
cent from  the  1990  baseline  level;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  should  assume  a  lead- 
ership position  in  negotiating  an  inter- 
national climate  protection  treaty  that  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  an  agreement  by  Industrialised  nations 
to  reduce  their  current  emissions  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  next  10  years  by  20  percent; 

(B)  an  agreement  by  developing  nations  to 
reduce  their  growth  in  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  fossil  fuel  combustion  so  that 
total  emissions  from  the  industrialized  and 
developing  world  are  significantly  reduced  in 
the  next  10  years; 

(C)  an  agreement  by  all  countries  to  take 
available  measures  to  reduce  emissions  of 
other  greenhouse  gases; 

(D)  the  establishment  of  an  international 
fund,  financed  in  proportion  to  the  level  of 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  of  industrialized 
countries,  to  assist  developing  countries  in 
achieving  such  objectives:  and 

(E)  the  establishment  of  a  mechanism  of 
continuing  international  cooperation  for  the 
development  of  efficient  policies  for  future 
emissions  reductions  that  are  necessary  to 
stabilize  greenhouse  gas  emissions  at  safe 
levels. 


THE  CONTINUED  PLIGHT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  continued  plight 
of  the  American  Indians.  Too  few 
Americans  know  the  true  status  of 
most  of  the  Indians  who  live  on  or  oCT 
reservations.  Too  few  Americans  know 
of  the  broken  treaties,  the  43-percent 
high  school  graduation  rate  among 
American  Indians,  the  45-percent  pov- 
erty rate,  and  the  35-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  native  Americans  on  our 
national  economic  scale.  I  am  afltiid 
most  Americans,  having  seen  Indians 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs, 
are  convinced  Indians  are  drunks  and 
there  is  nothing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  or  should  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  heightened  aware- 
ness about  American  Indians  resulting 
fi-om  the  movie  "Dances  With  Wolves" 
to  create  programs  which  will  help  In- 
dians improve  their  own  existence.  In 
the  Senate.  Senators  Inouye  and 
McCain  and  14  other  Senators  lead  the 
way.  Here  in  the  House.  Congressman 
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Morris  Udall,  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  Indian 
programs  for  years.  Now,  with  the  help 
of  Vice  Chairman  George  Miller  of 
California  and  Congressmen  John 
Rhodks.  Bill  Richardson,  and  Ben 
NiOHTHORSE  Campbell,  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  considerable  legislative  ac- 
tion in  this  Congress. 

Chairman  Miller  recently  wrote  an 
editorial  commentary  piece  published 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last  month 
which  cogently  sets  forth  what  needs 
to  be  done.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  submit  a 
copy  of  the  piece  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  establish  a  national  univer- 
sity for  native  Americans. 

For  too  long  our  country  has  ne- 
glected its  trust,  treaty,  and  moral  ob- 
ligations to  provide  critically  needed 
education  for  the  indigenous  i)eople 
who  once  possessed  this  great  land 
f^om  which  this  Nation  has  developed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
make  a  larger  effort  to  help  today's  na- 
tive Americans  address  today's  prob- 
lems. Native  Americans  are  no  dif- 
ferent ftY>m  the  rest  of  us,  if  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  materials 
are  presented  in  a  manner  to  which 
they  can  relate. 

Mr.   Speaker,    the   bill   being   intro- 
duced today  will  give  native  Americans 
a  new  opportunity  to  move  themselves 
forward  through  higher  education. 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  26, 1991] 

Prooress  poh  Indians  Is  a  Film  Fantasy 
(By  George  Miller) 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  Marlon 
Brando  used  the  Academy  Awards  as  a  plat- 
form to  draw  national  attention  to  Holly- 
wood's exploitation  of  American  Indians  in 
films.  Last  night,  the  Oscars  drew  attention 
to  Indians  again:  this  time  with  "Dances 
With  Wolves,"  a  powerful  film  about  19th- 
century  Indian  life  and  19th-century  U.S.  In- 
dian policy. 

Unfortunately,  the  progress  American  In- 
dians made  in  film  this  year  is  unmatched  by 
improvement  in  the  utter  impoverishment  of 
contemporary  Indian  life.  Regrettably,  gov- 
ernment policy,  while  considerably  more  en- 
lightened than  in  the  18708,  continues  to  un- 
dermine the  potential  of  Native  Americans. 

Indians  today  are  little  better,  and,  in 
some  cases,  worse  off  than  when  they  were 
fighting  the  cavalry  or  when  Brando  made 
his  stand.  According  to  the  most  recent  data, 
the  high  school  graduation  rate  among  Indi- 
ans is  43%,  the  poverty  rate  is  45%  and  the 
onemployment  rate  is  35%  nationally  and 
more  than  80%  on  some  reservations. 

While  the  United  States  gives  nearly  SIO 
billion  per  year  to  help  developing  countries 
Improve  basic  living  conditions  and  promote 
economic  modemlxatlon,  more  than  20%  of 
American  Indian  homes  lack  toilets  and 
more  than  50%  do  not  have  telephones. 

Federal  agencies  responsible  for  imple- 
menting Indian  policy  have  attempted  to  re- 
spond to  skyrocketing  rates  of  alcoholism, 
youth  suicide,  tuberculosis  and  incarcer- 
ation, but  the  efforts  too  often  have  been  fee- 
ble and  Ineffective. 
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The  two  principal  agencies  responsible  for 
Indian  matters — the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service — are  severely 
underfunded  despite  their  huge  mandates. 
Presideftt  Bush  requested  only  $12  million  for 
1992  foi  the  construction  of  badly  needed 
health  4nd  sanitation  facilities— a  cut  of  $154 
million  I  from  1991.  The  budgeteers  operated 
on  the  theory  that  all  new  health  services 
for  Indians  would  be  covered  by  private 
health  Insurance,  with  the  payments  fun- 
neled  t^  the  Indian  Health  Service.  The  Ad- 
ministration estimated  these  payments  to  be 
SI29  million.  But  in  1990,  only  $3.7  million 
was  collected. 

Under*  treaties  and  federal  law,  the  United 
States  tromised  to  uphold  the  rights  of  In- 
dian tripes  and  became  the  trustee  of  Indian 
land  anA  resources.  The  United  States  vowed 
that  In4ian  people  would  be  housed,  educated 
and  provided  with  decent  health  care.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  the  statistics  show,  the  United 
States  1  las  failed  on  nearly  every  count.  And 
virtual!  f  every  treaty  signed  with  an  Indian 
tribe  hs  s  been  broken. 

India]  s  in  the  1970b  and  'SOs  saw  more  and 
more  d(  cisions  ^o  against  them— in  religious 
fTeedon)  cases,  taxation  and  zoning  cases  and 
cases  involving  criminal  jurisdiction. 

A  positive  development  worth  noting  is  in 
of  self-governance.  Congress  en- 
e  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  and 
n  Assistance  Act  in  1975  to  give 
e  freedom  to  carry  out  additional 
responsibilities  on  their  own.  And 
though  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Indian  health  Service  for  the  most  i>art  re- 
tain griat  authority  over  the  tribes,  their 
grip  w^  loosened  when  in  1990  seven  tribes 
negotia^d  self-governance  compacts  di- 
rectly ^Ith  the  Interior  Department.  This 
experintental  program  was  aimed  at  cir- 
cumveiuing  the  bureau,  an  agency  within 
the  department. 

One  filing  we  have  learned  is  that  the 
tribes  tsiemselves  possess  many  of  the  an- 
swers t<i  these  pervasive  problems. 

In  California,  with  the  second-largest  In- 
dian population  in  the  country,  the  potential 
for  ch«ge  is  enormous.  Federal  offlcials 
have  acdcnowledged  that  many  of  the  state's 
Indian  Icitizens  are  being  denied  services 
they  deserve  because  they  lack  federal  tribal 
recognition.  Efforts  are  now  under  way  to 
expedite  the  unbearably  slow  and  unrespon- 
sive trifial  recognition  process  for  dozens  of 
long-esljablished  Indian  tribes  in  California, 
ng  the  move  toward  Indian  self-de- 
on. 

me  in  U.S.  history  when  moral  sua- 
ts  for  less  than  political  muscle,  In- 
ve  a  bumper  crop  of  the  former  but 
ed  for  the  latter.  Indians  are  too  few 
scattered  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
process.  In  only  the  rarest  of  cases 
do  congressional  hearings  on  Indian  issues 
draw  tttt  media  or  the  public. 

"Dances  With  Wolves"  is  a  landmark  artis- 
tic acliievement.  It  has  educated  many 
Americans  to  the  positive  values  of  Indian 
culturei  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  failed  to 
act  onjthls  heightened  awareness.  Twenty 
years  flrom  now,  let's  not  be  looking  back 
from  the  same  sad  reality  we  accept  today. 

I  H.R.  1690 

Be  it  mutcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 
reaentaaves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrest  assembled, 

SBCnOIf  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be   cited  as   the   "Native 
American  University  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  1.  nNDINGS. 

The  Obngress  finds  that— 
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(1)  the  percentage  of  Native  Americans 
completing  high  school  is  deplorably  low,  de- 
spite continued  attempts  to  improve  the  sit- 
uation;        ' 

(2)  the  abbse  of  alcohol  and  drugs  contin- 
ues to  poseJa  serious  threat  to  health  and 
safety  of  Native  Americans; 

(3)  studies  have  shown  a  strong  correlation 
between  imbroved  scholastic  success  and  a 
sense  of  cu  tural  identity  in  Native  Amer- 
ican student  s; 

(4)  a  focal  point  is  needed  at  which  Native 
Americans  ( ould  pursue  higher  degrees  with- 
in the  conbixt  of  a  system  which  promotes 
strong  cultural  identity; 

(5)  curreni;  Federal  and  tribal  programs  to 
Improve  the  well-being  of  Native  Americans 
through  in:reased  awareness  of  cultural 
identity  are|  showing  significant  progress  but 
these  progT4ms  are  still  in  need  of  a  central 
location  fron  which  bachelor  and  post  grad- 
uate degree!  can  be  obtained;  and 

(6)  the  est  ablishment  of  a  national  univer- 
sity for  Native  Americans  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  th  e  Nation  as  a  whole. 

SEC.  a  E8TAI USBMENT. 

(a)  In  Gkneral.— There  shall  be  estab- 
lished, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  a  national  university  to  provide  a 
program  of  undergraduate  education  for  Na- 
tive American  youth  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Na- 
tive Ameri(an  University"  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "the  University"). 

(b)  Board  of  Directors.— 

(1)  MembBrship.- The  University  shall  be 
incorporated  and  administered  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  9 
members  aiQwlnted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  of  trhom — 

(A)  3  shall  be  American  Indians, 

(B)  1  shall  be  a  Native  Alaskan  or  Eskimo, 
and 

(C)  1  shall  be  a  Native  Hawaiian. 

(2)  Termsj— Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  fpr  terms  of  4  years,  except  that— 

(A)  of  the  Members  first  appointed — 

(i)  2  shall  jbe  appointed  for  term  of  1  year; 

(ii)  2 
years; 

(ill)  2  Si 
years;  and 

(iv)  3 
years; 

(B)  a  Me 
occurring 
cessor's  te; 


be  appointed  for  terms  of  2 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  3 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  4 


ber  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
fore  the  expiration  of  a  prede- 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  l|hat  term; 

(C)  a  Menlber  may  continue  to  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  ap^inted;  and 

(D)  no  Member  shall  serve  more  than  10 
consecutive  years  on  the  Board. 

(c)  Boari^  Authority.- The  Board  Is  au- 
thorized-   j 

(1)  to  sua  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend. In  its  {corporate  name  and  through  its 
own  counsec 

(2)  to  adept,  alter,  and  use  the  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  adppt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  its 
Board  of  Di^ctors,  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions as  mair  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
Its  business! 

(4)  to  conduct  its  business,  carry  on  its  op- 
erations, ai^d  have  officers  and  exercise  the 
power  granied  by  this  section  in  any  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualification  or  simi- 
lar statute  In  any  State; 

(5)  to  leas^,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
own,  hold,  1  nprove,  use.  or  otherwise  deal  in 
and  with  any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  or  af  y  interest  therein,  wherever  sit- 
uated; 
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(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Association; 

(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortga^,  pledge,  lease, 
exchang-e,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(8)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
determine  their  qualifications,  to  define 
their  duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  require 
bonds  for  them,  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof; 
and 

(9)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute  in- 
struments, to  incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  all 
things  as  are  necessary  or  incidential  to  the 
proper  management  of  its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  business. 

SEC.  4.  SELECTION  OF  SITE;  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
FUNDa 

(a)  Sms  Selection.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  consultation  with,  and  with 
the  consent  of,  the  Board,  shall  designate  a 
site  or  an  appropriate  land  tu-ea  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Unversity.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Board  shall  make 
every  effort  to  provide  a  land  area  to  be  lo- 
cated within  the  continental  United  States 
that  affords  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
Native  American  students  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  successfully  complete  their 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 

(b)AcQui8moN  BY  Purchase  or  dona- 
tion.—The  land  may  be  obtained  through 
purchase  or  donation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  State  Government,  or  by  private 
citizens  or  corporate  ownership. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  construction  and 
operation  of  the  University- 
CD  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993;  and 
(2)  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  5  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

SBC.  5.  REQUIRED  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY. 

The  University  shall  establish  and  operate 
a  program  of  study  on  Native  American  cul- 
ture and  the  care  tmd  management  of  Native 
Americans  by  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment, including  the  care  and  allotment  of  In- 
dian lands  by  the  Government. 


D  1430 

FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYERS'  ACT  OF 
1991 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legrlslation  designed 
to  help  young  persons  make  that  all- 
important  first  home  purchase. 

Home  ownership,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware.  Is  on  the  decline.  We 
have  just  completed  the  first  decade  of 
decline  in  home  ownership  since  World 
War  n.  A  recent  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  report  noted  that  while 
the  home  ownership  rate  rose  flrom  44 
percent  in  the  1940  census  to  65.5  per- 
cent in  1980,  that  rate  had  declined  to 
63.8  in  1989. 

Last  year.  Congress  approved  Federal 
Housing  Administration  [FHA]  reforms 
as  part  of  the  housing  authorization 
bill.  While  needed  to  protect  the  FHA's 
soundness,  these  reforms  place  a  new 
burden   on   potential   first-time   home 


buyers  by  increasing  their  monthly  in- 
surance premiums  and  raising  their 
closing  costs. 

The  decline  in  home  ownership 
among  younger  persons  is  especially 
pronounced.  According  to  a  study  by 
Harvard  University's  Joint  Center  for 
Housing  Studies,  43.6  percent  of  young 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
29  owned  homes  in  1973.  In  1989,  how- 
ever, that  age  group's  home  ownership 
rate  had  fallen  to  a  mere  36.5  percent. 
At  this  point,  I  conclude  in  the  Record 
a  table  reflecting  the  decline  in  home 
ownership  included  in  that  study. 

The  material  follows: 

HOME  OWNERSHIP  RATES  BY  AGE  Of  HEAD  (PERCENT) 


Alt 

1973 

1976 

1980 

1983 

1987 

1989 

Under  25 

25  to  29 

234 
43.C 

eoi 

6S.5 
72.9 
761 
75.7 
7U 
67.1 

21.0 
43i 
624 
69.0 
73.9 
77.4 
77i 
72.7 
672 

2U 
43J 
61.1 
70J 
Ul 
77.7 
79J 
752 
67J 

19J 
38.2 
55.7 
658 
U3 
77.1 
80.5 
76.9 

m 

16.1 
35.9 
532 
63J 

70.6 

nt 

80J 
78.1 
707 

17.6 
354 
53.6 
63.9 
70i 
75J 
802 
782 
103 

30  to  34 

35to39„.. 

40  to  44 

45  to  54  .. 

55  to  (4 

65  to  74 

75  am)  omt  _....     _ 

Tout  _ 

644 

64J 

656 

64.9 

64.0 

64.0 

Soim:  Xnencan  Hoinini  Suivcy.  1973-19M:  ConwiMf  Ponilatm  Sur- 
»e».  1983-1989 

One  of  the  biggest  roadblocks  to 
first-time  home  purchase,  especially 
for  younger  purchasers  who  can  afford 
the  monthly  mortgage  payment,  is  as- 
sembling the  hefty  downpajrment  re- 
quired for  even  a  moderately  priced 
home.  This  obstacle  keeps  many  would- 
be  first-time  home  buyers  out  of  the 
buying  market. 

The  First  Time  Homebuyers'  Act  of 
1991.  which  I  introduce  today,  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  hand  to  those  saving 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  first  home. 
Specifically,  it  allows  withdrawal  of 
funds  from  an  IRA— $5,000  per  individ- 
ual; SIO.OOO  per  couple—without  initial 
tax  penalty  if  those  funds  are  applied 
toward  the  downpajrments  of  a  mod- 
erately priced  first  home. 

First-time  home  buyers  need  a  hand. 
Several  States  have  recently  experi- 
enced a  modest  increase  in  first-time 
home  ownership  due  to  low  interest 
rates  and  a  softened  market  for  lower 
priced  houses.  This  legislation  will 
complement  these  favorable  economic 
conditions  by  assisting  prospective 
first-time  home  buyers  in  saving  for  a 
downpayment.  However,  the  Federal 
Government  simply  cannot  afford  a 
handout.  No  housing  legislation  will 
become  law  in  the  102d  Congress  if  it 
results  in  substantial  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury—nor should  it.  Unlike  other  relat- 
ed measures,  however,  this  legislation 
provides  for  a  tax  recapture  mechanism 
upon  the  sale  of  the  first  home  so  the 
treasury  won't  suffer  substantial  reve- 
nue loss.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
help  put  people  into  their  first  homes 
without  draining  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  First-Time  Home- 
buyers'  Act  received  support  trom  over 
100  cosponsors  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress. I  urge  support  for  this  legisla- 


tion during  this  Congress.  At  this 
point,  I  will  Include  in  the  Record  a  re- 
cent article  on  this  topic  from  the  New 
York  Times.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  19. 1991] 

First-Time  Buyers  Helping  To  Revive 

Housing  Market 

(By  Richard  D.  Hylton) 

Lower  interest  rates  and  a  backlog  of 
unsold  low-priced  homes  are  making  It  pos- 
sible for  many  first-time  buyers  to  enter  the 
housing  market  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

Their  buying  is  adding  to  the  small  spurt 
in  real  estate  activity  that  was  detected  first 
in  the  sluggish  Northeast  late  In  January 
and  that  has  now  spread  across  the  country. 
The  influx  of  first-time  buyers  is  also  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  some  homeowners  to  sell 
and  move  up  to  bigger  homes. 

"We  are  seeing  a  resurgence  of  the  first- 
time  buyers  in  the  market,"  said  Pall  Spera, 
head  of  Pall  Spera  Realtors  in  Stowe.  Vt.. 
whose  comments  were  echoed  by  brokers 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Miami. 

Typical  of  the  first-time  buyers  are  Ketty 
and  Jean  Felix  Day.  who  recently  bought  a 
three-bedroom,  two-bath  house  in  north 
Miami  for  S75.000.  The  couple,  who  got  a  30- 
year  fixed-rate  mortgage  at  9  percent,  had 
been  looking  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Days  who  together  earn  about  S43.000. 
said  the  key  to  their  purchase  was  monthly 
mortgage  payments  of  no  more  than  S800.  Six 
months  ago.  they  said,  the  house  would  have 
cost  at  least  S80.000.  and  interest  rates  were 
higher.  As  both  came  down,  so  did  the  mort- 
gage cost;  their  monthly  payment  is  $728. 

"We  were  Just  looking  last  year,  but  the 
Interest  rates  were  very  high,  and  I  knew 
that  the  interest  rates  would  go  lower."  said 
Mrs.  Day,  a  32-year-old  editorial  assistant 
for  an  airline  magazine. 

While  there  are  no  specific  measures  of  ac- 
tivity by  first-time  home  buyers  like  the 
Days,  real  estate  agents  say  such  buyers 
have  been  out  in  force.  Moreover,  home  sales 
have  been  strongest  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
market,  typically  the  province  of  the  new 
buyers. 

First-time  buyers  have  been  among  those 
most  hurt  by  high  housing  prices  because 
they  have  been  unable  to  save  enough  money 
for  a  down  payment. 

High  interest  rates  compounded  their  prob- 
lems, because  even  if  they  could  raise  the 
down  payment,  they  often  were  unable  to 
make  the  monthly  mortgage  payments. 

This  picture  has  changed  sharply  in  recent 
months.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration this  month  pronounced  the  current 
housing  market  the  most  affordable  since 
1977.  The  agency  looks  at  affordablllty  in 
tems  of  average  family  income,  housing 
prices  and  mortgage  rates. 

siNGLE-Diorr  rates  help 

Fixed-rate  mortgages  are  now  being  of- 
fered at  about  9H  percent,  while  adjustable- 
rate  mortgages  are  available  at  about  7% 
percent.  Adjustable-rate  mortgages  are 
reset— usually  annually — depending  on  other 
interest  rates. 

"I  think  the  psychology  of  single-digit 
rates  have  very,  very  positive  connotations." 
said  Dick  Ritchey.  regional  director  and 
owner  of  Century  21 's  south  Florida  office  in 
Miami. 

The  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, one  of  the  nation's  leading  iHlvate 
mortgage  insurance  companies,  is  also  re- 
porting that  houses  are  now  more  affordable 
for  first-time  buyers  than  they  have  been  in 
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several  yean.  And  by  pajrin?  a  premium  of 
aeveral  thousand  dollars  for  mortgag-e  insur- 
ance, buyers  can  often  secure  a  home  with  a 
small  down  payment. 

The  apparent  uptlck  in  activity  is  too  re- 
cent to  have  shown  up  in  national  figures  on 
home  sales,  which  still  appeared  to  be  falling 
in  January.  According  to  preliminary  figures 
firom  the  National  Association  of  Realtors, 
owners  sold  2.91  million  houses  in  January, 
down  firom  3  million  plus  in  December  and 
the  3.47  million  sold  in  January  1990. 

Statistics  on  newly  built  houses  which 
usually  trail  the  sale  of  older  homes  espe- 
cially when  the  economy  is  coming  out  of  a 
slump,  also  showed  a  decline.  In  January 
406,000  new  homes  were  sold,  down  12  percent 
IW>m  465,000  in  December,  and  down  35  per- 
cent f^m  627,000  in  January  1990. 

SIGNS  OF  RiXX}VERY 

But  Leland  C.  Brendsel,  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, said  last  week  that  he  thought  the  re- 
cession in  the  housing  market  had  bottomed 
out  and  that  it  should  show  clear  signs  of  re- 
covery by  midyear. 

Another  encouraging  sign  for  the  housing 
industry  is  the  increase  In  traffic  at  new  sub- 
division sites.  Many  subdivisions  consist  of 
lower-priced  homes  aimed  at  new  buyers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  monthly  survey  by  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders,  42  percent  of 
the  3X  builders  surveyed  reported  that  traf- 
fic was  in  the  high  to  average  range  in  Feb- 
ruary, up  from  24  percent  in  January.  Both 
months  are  generally  the  worst  time  of  the 
year  for  home  sales. 

PHH  Homequity  Inc.,  a  Wilton  Conn.,  firm 
that  handles  relocation  of  employees  for  cor- 
porate clients,  is  also  seeing  improvement  in 
some  housing  markets,  including  Fairfield 
Coiuity.  Conn.;  northern  New  Jersey.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange- 
les and  San  Jose,  Calif.  It  said  its  offers  for 
homes  are  now  being  outbid  by  other  poten- 
tial buyers. 

The  relocation  firm,  which  deals  with 
homes  in  the  upper-middle-income  segment 
of  the  residential  market,  said  it  saw  a  7  per- 
cent increase  seasonally  adjusted,  in  its 
housing  market  indicator,  which  tracks  the 
rate  of  sold  and  unsold  inventory  and  the 
rate  at  which  sellers  accept  first  bids.  It 
maintains  a  data  base  of  10,000  houses  across 
the  country. 

"A  SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENT" 

"Although  a  month  does  not  a  trend  make, 
in  January  we  saw  a  significant  improve- 
ment after  seeing  a  decline  for  the  previous 
six  months,"  said  Stephen  Fragapane,  presi- 
dent of  PHH. 

While  Mr.  Fragapane  and  others  are  en- 
couraged, they  caution  that  the  revival  is  a 
far  cry  from  a  fully  recovered  market.  The 
January  figures  underlined  how  weak  the 
market  has  been,  with  existing  homes  selling 
at  their  lowest  rate  in  seven  years  and  sales 
of  new  homes  at  their  lowest  in  nearly  nine 
years. 

Nevertheless,  the  real  estate  industry  is 
optimistic  that  the  recent  surge  signals  the 
start  of  a  turnaround. 

The  median  sales  prices  of  existing  homes 
in  most  regions  of  the  nation  are  down  sig- 
nificantly trom  their  1969  highs.  In  the 
Northeast,  for  example,  which  still  has  the 
highest  median  sales  prices  of  any  section  of 
the  country,  the  median  is  now  S141,200  down 
from  S148,800  In  1969,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors. 

People  shopping  for  houses  are  also  finding 
themselves  in  heated  competitive  bidding 
Bltnatlons. 


"MULTIPLE  OFFERS" 

A  c(  iiple  of  our  managers  are  talking 
about  n  ultiple  offers  again,  and  our  inven- 
tory is  decreasing,"  said  Gail  Carriero,  a 
marketito  representative  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco ofilce  of  the  Coldwell  Banker  Residen- 
tial GrcMip. 

Simil^  reports  are  coming  from  brokers  in 
the  Los  Angeles  tu-ea,  Dallas,  Phoenix  and  in 
souther^  Florida,  as  well  as  in  Boston,  Ver- 
mont an|d  elsewhere  in  upper  New  England. 

The  Ntidwest  Is  a  different  story.  The  drop 
in  prices  and  consumer  demand  did  not  hit 
that  reaon  as  hard  last  year  as  it  did  other 
sections!  of  the  country,  and  now  brokers  say 
they  hate  not  seen  a  sharp  Increase  In  sales 
since  January.  In  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  lind  Indiana,  brokers  did  not  see  the 
preclpitlous  fall  in  sales  and  consumer  de- 
mand la^t  year  that  buffeted  their  colleagues 
in  othei)  regions.  They  have  been  experienc- 
ing a  slbw  decline  in  sales  and  demand  but 
that  has  not  been  interrupted  by  a  sharp  rise 
in  the  last  few  weeks. 

"I  don't  think  there's  been  an  increase," 
said  St«ren  Pew.  head  of  Max  Brooch  Real- 
tors in  ^loomfleld  Hills,  Mich.,  and  regional 
vice  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Realtor^.  "There  has  been  a  slight  downturn 
over  tha  past  few  months,  but  it  has  been  in 
the  single  digits."  said  Mr.  Pew.  who  said  the 
situatio|i  might  worsen  quickly  if  car  sales 
did  not  fcnprove  soon. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

In  Calfomia,  where  the  weakening  of  the 
housingjmarket  was  not  as  severe  as  on  the 
East  Cokst,  brokers  trom  San  Diego  to  San 
Francis^  are  reporting  improved  activity  at 
the  lowOr  end  of  the  market. 

Brad  And  Kifa  Nantz,  a  young  professional 
couple  m  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  are 
among  ^ose  who  did  not  think  they  would 
soon  8e€t  the  confluence  of  low  prices  and  low 
rates  agkin.  Although  they  had  been  looking 
for  mor^  than  a  year,  the  couple  stepped  up 
their  seiuxh  in  January  and  put  their  con- 
dominium on  the  market.  A  few  weeks  ago 
they  sold  their  one-bedroom  condo  for 
$193,500  j(they  bought  it  in  1969  for  J157,000) 
and  bojight  a  three-bedroom,  three-bath 
house  OS  a  golf  course  in  San  Ramone,  Calif., 
for  S310iXX).  In  San  Ramone.  such  prices  put 
the  young  couple  at  the  lower-middle  end  of 
the  maitcet. 

The  N^ntzes  got  a  30-year  mortgage  that  is 
fixed  aue'/i  percent  for  the  first  three  years 
and  the]  i  becomes  adjustable. 

"We  tad  our  open  house  the  day  the  war 
started, '  said  the  29-year-old  Mr.  Nantz,  who 
said  tha  t  at  first  he  and  his  wife  thought  the 
timing  Was  a  disaster.  But  their  condo  sold 
within  veeks.  The  Nantzes  got  a  mortgage 
for  S191,  no  on  their  new  house. 

"We  (i  It  that  this  was  a  good  time  and  the 
rates  h4d  a  lot  to  do  with  it,"  Mrs.  Nantz 
said. 


COMB  [ITTEE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemax  firom  New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON] 
is  reco  mized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  90L0M0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  it  was  called  to  my  attention  that  several 
House  oommittees  do  not  formally  approve  Vhe 
budget  estimates  they  are  required  to  submit 
to  ttie  Budget  Committee.  Instead,  the  esti- 
mates are  devised  t}y  staff  and  then  unilater- 
ally trarsmitted  to  the  Budget  Committee  in  a 
letter  fr0m  ttie  chairman.  And  this  is  usually 
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done  without  the  prior  (knowledge  of  or  con- 
sultation with  the  full  committee,  let  alone  its 
fomfial  approval. 

While  I  ant  sure  many  Members  would  just 
as  soon  not  be  bothered  by  such  seemingly 
routine  hous«l<eeping  matters  so  early  in  ttie 
session,  andlprobably  would  have  no  problem 
delegating  ttis  authority  to  their  chairmen,  ttie 
fact  remains  ttiat  ttiese  budget  views  and  esti- 
mates constitute  an  important  source  of  infor- 
mation for  tile  Budget  Committee  in  develop- 
ing a  budget  {resolution. 

The  Budget  Committee,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  overeill  txxiget  process  are  all 
convenient  scapegoats  for  authorizing  commit- 
tees which  do  not  get  all  they  want  out  of  the 
process.  And  yet  ironically,  many  committees 
are  apparency  forfeiting  ttieir  right  and  obliga- 
tion to  havei  early  and  formal  input  into  the 
process. 

Mr.  Speal«r,  the  original  1974  Budget  Act, 
at  section  301  (c),  required  ttiat,  "On  or  beiore 
March  1 5  of  each  year,  each  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  sdb- 
mit  to  ttie  ^udget  Committee  of  the  House 
*  *  *  its  vie^rs  and  estimates"  with  respect  to 
matters  with^  its  jurisdiction  wtiich  are  to  be 
included  in  the  budget  resolution,  including  ttie 
total  amounts  of  new  budget  auttiority  or  out- 
lays to  t>e  provided  or  auttiorized  in  ttie  up- 
coming fiscal  year. 

In  1985,  in  the  debt  limit  GramnvRudman- 
Hoilings  law^  ttiat  provision  became  section 
301(d),  ttie  (late  for  submission  was  ctianged 
to  Fetxuary  25  due  to  a  new  accelerated 
budget  timetable,  and  ttie  references  to  ttie 
specific  contents  of  ttie  reports  was  dropped  in 
favor  of  tti^  following  language:  "*  *  *  its 
views  and  Estimates — as  detemfiined  by  ttie 
committee  making  such  submission — with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  set  forth  in  sutjsectlons  (a) 
and  (b)  which  relate  to  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction or  functions  of  such  committee." 

The  joint  txplanatory  statement  of  the  corv 
ferees  on  ttie  Budget  Act  changes  made  by 
ttiat  bill  matfe  clear  ttiat  ttie  language  was 
based  on  the  reforms  recommended  by  the 
Task  Force  on  the  Budget  Process  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  ttie  so-called  Beilen- 
son  Task  Force — see  House  report  98-1152, 
part  I.  Ttie  cted  report  of  the  Rules  Committee 
whk:h  accoTfpanied  ttie  task  force's  bill  (H.R. 
5247),  said  ttie  folk>wing  of  ttie  new  sectk>n 
301  (d)  at  pate  90  of  the  report: 

This  sul>saction  is  similar  to  section  301(c) 
of  the  Act.  ^e  date  for  submission  of  views 
and  estimates  is  changed  f^om  March  15  (in 
the  Act)  to  February  25  (in  H.R.  5247).  Since 
the  Presideqt's  budget  will  also  be  submitted 
earlier,  it  sUould  not  be  difficult  to  meet  this 
deadline.  In  {addition,  the  required  content  of 
the  views  and  estimates  is  simplified  and  left 
in  large  pari  to  the  determination  of  the  com- 
mittees subinitting  the  views  and  estimates. 
[Emphasis  ailded.] 

Importanttv,  ttwugh,  ttie  induskxi  of  ttie  par- 
enthetical prirase,  "(as  detemiined  by  the 
committee  mtaking  such  submission),"  helps  to 
underscore  ttie  intent  ttiat  committee  sutxnis- 
sions  are  to  be  just  ttiat,  the  product  of  com- 
mittee actkm,  and  not  just  the  chairman's 
views  arxJ  eftimates. 

In  last  falPs  txxJget  summit  agreement,  and 
the  recondiiition  bill  which  codified  ttiat  agree- 
ment, sectic^n  301(d)'s  sutxnisskm  date  was 
again  chanded,  thte  time  to  "wittiin  6  weeks 
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after  the  President  submits  a  budget  •  •  •" 
But  the  remaiTKler  of  the  subsection  lar>guage 
remains  unchanged. 

The  important  parliamentary  principte  in- 
volved here  is  eioquentty  stated  in  "Jefferson's 
Manual"  as  follows: 

A  committee  *  *  *  can  only  act  when  to- 
gether, and  not  by  separate  consultation  and 
consent— nothing  being  the  report  of  the 
committee  but  what  has  been  agreed  to  in  a 
committee  actually  assembled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  confusion,  misunder- 
starxling  arxl  different  practices  of  various 
House  committees  on  the  matter  of  the  sub- 
mission of  views  and  estimates  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  wrote  to  ttie  House  Parliamentar- 
ian seeking  a  clarification  that  might  guide  our 
committees  in  the  future.  The  corx^luskm  of 
the  Parliamentarian  reads  as  foik>ws:  "a  conv 
mittee  'determination'  requires  committee  ac- 
tkxi." 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  this  exchange  of  con-espondence  with 
the  Partiamentarian.  The  letters  follow: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  March  20. 1991. 
Hon.  William  Holmes  Brown, 
PaTliamentarian,    Speaker's    Office.    House   of 
Representatives ,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  writing  to  request  clari- 
flcation  on  section  301(d)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  which 
requires  tliat  within  six  weeks  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  President's  budget,  "each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  hav- 
ing legislative  Jurisdiction  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  House 
...  its  views  and  estimates  (as  determined 
by  the  committee  making  such  submission) 
with  respect  to  all  matters  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  which  relate  to  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  functions  of  such 
committee." 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that 
this  provision  requires  the  formal  action  by 
committees  on  such  views  and  estimates 
prior  to  their  submission  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. This  is  based  on  the  principle  enun- 
ciated In  sec.  XXVI  of  Jefferson's  Manual:  "A 
committee  .  .  .  can  only  act  when  together, 
and  not  by  separate  consultation  and  con- 
sent^notliing  being  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee but  what  has  been  agreed  to  in  com- 
mittee actually  assembled." 

This  principle  is  reflected  in  House  Rule 
XI,  clause  2(1X2XA):  "No  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  reported  ftY>m  any 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee was  actually  present." 

While  the  budget  views  and  estimates  are 
not  filed  as  a  committee  report  to  the  House, 
they  nevertheless  are  represented  as  the 
views  and  estimates  of  each  conmilttee  based 
on  determination  of  ("as  determined  by") 
the  committee.  This  language  is  nearly  iden- 
tical to  that  contained  in  section  310  relating 
to  committee  recommendations  pursuant  to 
reconciliation  directives:  "each  such  com- 
mittee shall  i>romptly  make  such  determina- 
tion and  reconmiendations  and  submit  such 
roconmiendations  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  its  House.  .  .  ."  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  question  that  such 
reconciliation  recommendations  must  be  ap- 
proved by  formal  committee  action. 

I  raise  this  question  for  clarification  be- 
cause I  have  been  informed  that  there  are 
still  a  few  committees  which  do  not  formally 
approve  the  budget  views  and  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  the  Budget  Conunittee  and  that 
these  are  instead  simply  submitted  by  the 
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chairman  without  even  consulting  with  the 
full  committee  membership. 

I  would  appreciate  a  resiwnse  at  your  earli- 
est convenience  so  that  we  might  .Inform  the 
House  of  the  proper  procedure  to  be  followed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  B.  Solomon, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  Speaker's  Rooms, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  March  20, 1991. 
Hon.  Gerald  B.  Solomon. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Solomon:  In  your 
letter  of  this  date,  you  ask  for  clarification 
of  the  committee  action  required  under  sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
That  section  specifies  that  within  six  weeks 
of  the  submission  of  the  President's  budget, 
each  committee  of  the  House  having  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  "shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  •  •  •  its  views  and  esti- 
mates (as  determined  by  the  committee 
making  such  submission)  with  respect  to  all 
matters  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
which  related  to  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  functions  of  such  committee."  You 
suggest  that  this  provision  requires  some 
formal  action  by  committees  on  such  views 
and  estimates  ^or  to  their  submission  to 
the  Budget  Committee. 

I  note  that  the  language  of  the  statute 
[Sec.  301(d)  of  the  Budget  Act]  differs  from 
that  of  the  House  rule  [Rule  XI.  clause  4(g)]. 
The  rule  does  not  contain  the  parenthetical 
phrase  "as  determined  by  the  committee 
making  such  submission."  However.  I  do 
think  that  the  admonition  in  Jefferson's 
Manual,  that  a  committee  can  act  only  when 
together,  and  not  by  sepcu^te  consultation 
and  consent,'  identifies  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  committee  action.  While  I  do 
not  believe  a  formal  report  is  required  by 
Sec.  301(d),  or  the  rule.  I  think  that  the  basic 
tenet  of  Jefferson's  Manual  does  require 
some  collegia!  action  by  the  committee. 

Having  reviewed  the  submissions  sent  to 
the  Budget  Committee  In  the  last  Congress. 
I  note  that  several  committees  do  formally 
meet  and  approve  their  submissions  under 
301(d).  Others  have  followed  a  less  formal  ap- 
proach and  have  circulated  and  submitted 
letters  from  both  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Member.  Some  submissions  have  in- 
cluded minority  or  separate  views. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  your  point  is  well 
taken:  a  committee  "determination"  re- 
quires committee  action.  I  have  suggested 
that  the  Budget  Committee  include  such  a 
suggestion  when  it  writes  the  committees  to 
solicit  reports  under  Section  301(d). 

I  appreciate  your  calling  the  discrepancy 
In  the  procedures  followed  by  committees  to 
our  attention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bill  Brown. 


CHICAGO    MURDER    TOLL    UNDER- 
SCORES NEED  FOR  BRADY  BELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  I  feel  I  must  add  my  voice  to  the 
growing  chorus  of  Americans  who  are 
appalled  by  the  mounting  death  toll 
from  handgun  violence  that  is  occuiv 
ring  daily  across  our  Nation. 


In  recent  weeks  even  former  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  who  is  hardly  an  advo- 
cate of  gun  control,  has  come  to  gripe 
with  this  problem  and  endorsed  H.R.  7, 
the  Brady  Handgun  Violence  Preven- 
tion Act.  As  most  Americans  are 
aware,  the  Brady  bill  is  named  after 
Mr.  Reagan's  Press  Secretary  Jim 
Brady,  who  was  seriously  injured  dur- 
ing a  1961  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Reagan.  The  Brady  bill  calls 
for  a  nationwide,  7-day  waiting  period 
for  handgim  purchases.  This  bill  will 
not  force  law-abiding  gun  owners  to 
give  up  their  constitutional  right  to 
own  firearms. 

However,  if  enacted,  the  Brady  bill 
will  give  police  officers  a  chance  to  at- 
tack the  gun-related  crimes  per- 
petrated daily  by  robl)er8,  hit  men, 
drug  dealers,  and  other  thugs  against 
innocent  Americans. 

A  waiting  period  for  hajidgim  pur- 
chases is  already  in  force  in  Olinois 
and  several  other  States.  In  1989.  Illi- 
nois' 3-day  waiting  jwriod  led  to  the  re- 
jection of  nearly  3.000  handgun  sales 
after  checks  with  police  turned  up  rec- 
ords of  felonies  or  mental  Illness  on  the 
part  of  the  potential  buyers.  OfTlcials 
in  other  States,  including  California 
and  New  Jersey,  have  reported  similar 
results  since  they  l)egan  requiring 
waiting  periods  for  handgun  sales. 

The  Brady  bill  would  extend  this  life- 
saving  law  to  all  50  States.  Most  Amer- 
icans are  aware  that  the  Brady  bill 
died  at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress  and 
was  recently  reintroduced.  The  bill  was 
approved  today  by  a  9  to  4  vote  by  the 
SulKJommlttee  on  Crime  and  Criminal 
Justice,  and  is  now  awaiting  action  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Regrettably,  while  Congress  del>ates 
this  bill,  the  list  of  handgun  victims 
keeps  growing.  For  example,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  police  last  month  re- 
ported the  highest  numl>er  of  March 
homicides  in  nearly  a  decade.  Several 
of  last  month's  67  victims  were  killed 
by  criminais  armed  with  handguns. 
The  increased  violence  seems  to  be 
continuing  In  April.  Just  last  weekend, 
a  warm-weather  shooting  spree  in  the 
Windy  City  left  another  eight  people 
dead  f^om  gunshot  wounds  in  separate 
Incidents. 

For  the  year  to  date.  Chicago  police 
have  reported  a  total  of  220  homicides. 
The  pace  of  this  year's  killing  Is  now  20 
victims  ahead  of  last  year's  rate,  and 
the  1991  death  toll  is  threatening  to 
surpass  the  city's  1981  record  of  877 
homicides.  Ironically,  Chlca«ro's  last 
record-setting  year  for  murders  was 
the  same  one  In  which  Jim  Brady  was 
struck  down  by  a  bullet  tTx>m  a  hand- 
gun. Clearly,  this  is  not  a  problem  that 
will  go  away  anytime  soon. 

I  am  encourged,  therefore,  that  the 
Brady  bill  at  last  has  passed  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. I  hope  It  also  is  approved  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  fUll 
House.  It  is  vital  that  we  act  as  soon  as 
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possible  to  curb  the  flow  of  handguns 
to  criminals  who  are  terrorizing  clti- 
xens  across  this  country.  I  am  now 
looking  forward  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill  80  that  we  can  begin  reversing  the 
death  toll  produced  by  the  criminal  use 
of  handguns. 
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HILDA  WILLIAMSON  HONORED  AS 
CITIZEN  OF  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fi"om  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOhfTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speal<er.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
honor  that  has  been  given  to  one  of  my  corv 
stituents.  Hilda  Williamson  of  Philadelphia, 
MS,  has  been  named  Citizen  of  the  Year  by 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to  Keep 
and  Bear  Arms. 

She  was  cited  for  her  activities  with  this  or- 
ganization in  support  of  secorxi  amendment 
rights  to  keep  arxi  bear  arms.  Hilda  has  been 
a  member  of  tfie  Citizens  Committee  for  15 
years. 

I  want  to  congratulate  her  for  this  honor  and 
to  enter  into  the  Record  this  article  about  ttie 
award  which  was  printed  in  the  Nesoba  Dem- 
ocrat in  Pt«ladelphia,  MS. 

Pro-Gun  activist  Receives  Award 

The  Citiaens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms  announced  that  Bdrs. 
Hilda  O.  Williamson  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
selected  to  receive  a  citizen  of  the  year 
award. 

She  has  been  selected  to  receive  this  citi- 
■en  of  the  year  award  because  of  a  dedication 
to  the  efforts  to  preserve  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  according  to  committee 
officials. 

"If  it  weren't  for  people  like  her,  our  Con- 
stitutional rights  would  have  been  eroded 
years  ago."  said  Alan  Gottlieb,  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Committee. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  the  Citizen  of  the 
Tear  Award  is  based  upon  the  activities  of 
individual  members,  such  as  being  active  In 
local,  state  and  national  gun  rights  issues, 
by  writing  editors  of  newspapers,  contacting 
elected  officials  or  appearing  for  public  testi- 
mony. It  is  not  necessary  that  individuals 
meet  all  the  criteria. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms  is  a  national  organiza- 
tion with  nearly  500.000  members  as  well  as 
more  than  130  members  of  Congress  serving 
on  their  National  Advisory  Council. 


A  NEW  PERSONNEL  SYSTEM  FOR 
THE  DEFENSE  LANGUAGE  INSTI- 
TUTE FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  CEN- 
TER 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
la  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege today  to  be  able  to  reintroduce,  on  behalf 
of  the  employees  and  administration  of  the 
Defense  Larguage  Institute  Foreign  I.ar>- 
guages  Canter  [DUFLC],  the  Depamnent  of 
Defense  and  the  Natk)nal  Federation  of  Fed- 
eral Employees  [NFFE],  legislatkxi  to  establish 


a  new  personnel  system  [NPS]  for  the  center's 
employees. 

At  my  request,  representatives  of  ttie  De- 
partment of  Defense  [DOD],  the  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees  provided  me  with  drafts  of 
legislatJon  to  estatilish  a  new  personnel  sys- 
tem at  DLI  and  resporxjed  ably  to  my  requests 
for  assistance  in  shaping  a  new  personnel 
system  tiat  brings  DLI  into  the  1990's  as  a 
truly  modem  place  of  scholarship  in  the  lan- 
guages. The  faculty,  NFFE,  DOD,  DLI,  and  I 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  each  of  us 
strongly  supports  the  final  product  of  our  labor 
on  this  bill,  for  it  represents  good  govemment 
and  latxT-management  cooperation  in  the  tru- 
est sense  of  the  words. 

I  want  to  express  special  thanks  in  partKular 
to  Josh  Neiman  and  Alfie  Khalil  of  NFFE, 
Craig  Wison  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Col.  DonaM  Fischer,  Provost  Ray 
Clifford,  and  Lt.  Col.  Peter  Kozumplik  of  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  and  Bob  Cover 
and  Ed  Leong  of  the  House  Legislative  Coun- 
sel's staff.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  contrit> 
uted  valuatrie  expertise  and  a  good  deal  of 
labor  to  the  final  draft  of  the  legislation. 

We  have  resporxied  to  the  administrative 
needs  of  DLI,  to  the  financial  and  human  corv 
cems  of  the  faculty,  and  tt>e  institutional  corv 
cems  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  this  tHIl  also  represents  progress 
in  education  personnel  management  within  the 
Federal  establishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t}y  now  it  has  become  a  truism 
that  the  United  States  faces  a  vastly  altered 
world,  a  work!  in  which  our  national  security 
requirements  are  changing  rapkily,  more  rap- 
kily  than  we  have  been  able  to  gauge,  t  would 
subimit  t\aX  ttie  Defense  Language  Institute 
will  be  playing  an  ever  more  Important  role  in 
the  Defense  Department's  national  security 
apparati^s  in  this  decade  arxj  the  next.  Clearly, 
the  ability  of  our  Defense  personnel  to  com- 
municat^  in  the  scores  of  languages  our  allies 
arxJ  potential  foes  speak  must  be  ttolstered 
just  as  surely  as  they  will  be  required  to  co- 
operate [with  Central  and  Eastem  European 
defense  personnel. 

The  Defense  Language  Institute  is  a  critk^l 
natk>nal  asset,  serving  as  ttie  Department  of 
Defense's  academk^ally  accredited  institute  for 
foreign  language  instnjction.  The  Department 
and  NFf  E  tielieve  the  legislation  is  necessary 
to  allow  DLI  to  encourage  ttie  growth  at  the  Irv 
stitute  of  personnel  management  practk:ed  at 
successful  private  arvj  putrik:  educational  insti- 
tutk>ns.  j 

Undeij  this  legislatkm.  DLI  woukj  t>e  able  to 
structure  a  personnel  system  to  resemble 
those  ol  comparable  educational  institutk>ns, 
such  as  colleges  and  universities,  rather  than 
adminisfrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment It  is  our  hope  that  the  legislatkm,  if 
enacted,  will  lead  to  greater  professk>naliza- 
tk>n  of  instructk)n  at  DLI  and  of  ttie  faculty 
ttiemselves,  with  our  final  goal  tieing  tiigtier 
student  language  proficiency. 

Our  legislation  woukl  accomplish  several 
very  imf>ortant  tasks.  It  woukJ  provkje  for  ttie 
first  time  a  statutory  charter  for  ttie  operation 
of  ttie  Institute,  it  woukl  establish  in  law  a  per- 
sonnel system  for  its  civilian  faculty,  and  it 
woukJ  mandate  a  proper  transitk>n  perkxi  from 
ttie  cunent  to  ttie  new  system.  Tha  new  per- 
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sonnel  systehi  contained  within  our  bill  sets 
forth  tenure  requirements  for  civilian  faculty, 
the  range  of  compensatk}n  of  civilian  faculty, 
conditions  for  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
faculty  interested  in  enhancing  ttieir  academic 
credentials  afid  guklelines  for  the  awarding  of 
degrees. 

We  intenci  DLI  to  evaluate  instructors  for 
tenure  not  ojily  on  ttie  basis  of  the  quality  of 
their  Instruction,  Ixjt  also  their  curriculum  de- 
velopment, training,  proficiency,  research,  and 
other  acaderiik:  activities  specified  In  the  legis- 
lation. Furth«(r,  it  is  our  intention  that  the  sys- 
tem vest  railk  among  civilian  faculty  specifi- 
cally in  person  rattier  ttian  in  position.  During 
ttie  transitionBl  year  it  is  our  intention  ttiat  the 
DU  administratkjn  formally  apprise  all  faculty 
memtwrs  of  ttie  full  meaning  of  ttie  new  per- 
sonnel system  in  a  quarteriy  letter. 

The  faculty  of  DLI  are  very  anxious  to  imple- 
ment their  new  personnel  system.  Ttieir  cur- 
rent improvised  personnel  system  is  entirely 
inadequate  by  every  expert's  account.  This 
legislatkin  wOuld  enable  ttie  "t>est  and  txigtit- 
est"  to  remain  with  DLI  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  it  woukl  attract  more  of  ttie  same. 
The  only  current  avenue  for  advancement,  urv 
fortunately,  lias  tieen  from  ttie  classroom  to 
the  administratkin.  It  is  alxxjt  time  we  provkied 
to  the  DLI  faculty  ttie  chance  to  progress  as 
high  as  their  talents  will  take  ttiem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this  legis- 
lation carefuly  as  an  essential  step  to  support 
for  program(natk:  improvements  at  ttie  De- 
fense Language  Institute  and  as  a  wise  invest- 
ment in  an  lincreasingly  important  aspect  of 
our  natk>nal  security,  and  I  call  for  its  expedi- 
tkxjs  enactment  Into  law. 

Folkiwing  are  explanatory  notes  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
ttie  purpose  of  ttie  legislation,  tiackground  on 
ttie  needs  it  addresses,  reasons  for  its  exemp- 
tkm  from  certain  chapters  of  title  5  of  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  a  detailed  descriptkm  of  the 
Institute  itself,  and  proposed  polk:ies  to  ac- 
company ttie  new  system. 


ognized  foi| 
Mr.  McI 
question: 
since  Janv 


WHERE  li  \  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST? 

The  SPEIaKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frofn  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  is  rec- 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
lere  is  the  United  States 
and  February?  Since  the 
Congress  went  into  session  a  little  over 
an  hour  ako,  over  a  thousand  people 
have  died,]  Kurdish  refugees  trying  to 
avoid  helicopter  gunshlpe  under  the 
control  of  $addam  Hussein. 

Americaj  stood  against  that  30  days 
ago,  and  vet  we  have  the  capacity  to 
stop  It  and  are  not  doing  it.  We  have  on 
location,  m  sight,  enough  water,  liot- 
tled  waten  for  500,000  troope.  We  have 
enough  food  for  500,000  troope.  We  have 
enough  medical  supplies  for  500,000 
troops,  wie  have  blankets,  we  have 
tents,  we  l^ave  transportation.  We  have 
the  C-130'$.  We  have  the  maps  in  the 
helicopters  and  in  the  cockpits  and  we 
have  the  iilots.  We  have  the  capacity 
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to  take  those  supplies  to  them,  and  I 
do  not  know  why  we  are  not. 

Three  weeks  ago  they  were  chanting, 
"God  bless  George  Bush."  We  encour- 
aged them  to  stand  ftrm  and  to  assert 
their  independence.  We  encouraged 
them  to  stand  against  the  miserable 
tjrrant,  Saddam  Hussein,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  we  are. 

Pilots  and  soldiers  coming  back  for 
their  parades  at  home  break  down  in 
tears  about  seeing  those  poor  refugees 
being  gunned  down  in  their  sights,  and 
they  can  do  nothing.  The  euphoria  of  3 
weeks  ago  is  being  wiped  out  by  a  pol- 
icy that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
I  would  encourage  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  reassess  what 
we  are  and  what  we  are  standing  for, 
the  lack  of  leadership  that  the  United 
States  is  exerting  today.  The  leader- 
ship that  George  Bush  exerted  from 
August  2  to  March  3  is  imprecedented 
in  history.  I  submit  there  is  not  an- 
other person  on  this  planet  who  could 
have  held  the  coalition  of  forces,  from 
Syria  to  Israel,  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  China  to  stand  together  against  tyr- 
anny in  the  Middle  E^ast.  George  Bush 
and  the  United  States  had  a  bright  and 
shining  moment. 

Now,  in  this  lack  of  action  by  our 
country,  we  see  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain  stepping  forth,  we  see  the 
President  of  France  stepping  forth,  five 
flights  yesterday  by  the  French.  We  see 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  all  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  speaking  this  morning 
about  starting  refugee  aid  and  efforts. 

The  United  SUtes  is  standing  idly  by 
and  I  do  not  understand  why.  I  call 
upon  our  Nation  to  take  those  supplies 
that  are  there,  those  soldiers  who  wish 
to  deliver  them.  I  am  not  calling  for 
troops.  I  do  not  want  to  instigate  a 
war.  I  have  no  desire  to  send  troops.  I 
have  no  desire  to  take  American  ma- 
rines and  drop  them  between  Sunnis 
and  Shiites  and  Kurds. 

I  simply  am  saying  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  in  his  bunker.  We  should  have 
been  allowed  the  additional  12  hours  to 
finish  him,  but  that  is  history.  He  is 
there,  and  we  control  the  air.  If  we 
allow  them  to  use  the  air  to  do  that, 
then  we  are  culpable.  It  is  our  airspace, 
and  it  will  be  for  a  year.  We  should  say 
to  Saddam  Hussein,  park  your  heli- 
copters, read  my  lips,  do  not  fly  again, 
and  do  not  shoot  those  people. 

Then  what  I  think  we  should  do  is  to 
take  those  blankets,  and  those  tents, 
and  that  food,  and  those  medical  sup- 
plies and  that  water  and  drop  them  to 
those  dear  people  who  are  sitting  there 
with  their  children  djring  of  starvation, 
a  thousand  an  hour  every  day  as  we 
speak.  Unless  someone  can  give  me  a 
reason  why  we  should  not.  then  we 
should  have  done  it  yesterday. 


MISGUIDED  INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE  COMMISSION  REC- 

OMMENDATION        ON         PEANUT 
IMPORTS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
out  this  special  order  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
a  very  serious  problem  facing  our  agri- 
cultural sector. 

On  Friday  March  15,  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Conmilssion  voted  on  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  allotment  of 
peanuts  being  imported  into  this  coun- 
try by  an  additional  300  million 
pounds. 

The  vote,  taken  by  four  ITC  Commis- 
sioners, was  not  unanimous.  Two  Com- 
missioners recommended  that  the  cur- 
rent import  quota  on  peanuts  be  imme- 
diately raised  to  300  million  pounds  for 
a  period  ending  on  July  31  of  this  year. 
The  acting  chairman  reconunended  an 
indefinite  suspension  of  the  import 
quota.  The  fourth  Commissioner,  how- 
ever, after  reviewing  the  same  set  of 
data,  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  A^culture  did 
not  pursue  the  clear  statutory  route  in-o- 
vided  for  emergency  action  on  this  quota, 
nor  did  it  recommend  an  increase  in  this  in- 
vestigation. I  am  unpersuaded  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  peanuts  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  action  on  current  quota  levels. 

I.  along  with  my  colleagues  Congress- 
man Lindsay  Thomas  and  Congressman 
Charles  Hatcher,  visited  our  new  Sec- 
retary in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Secretary  Ed  Madigan.  Be- 
cause all  of  the  ITC  Commissioners 
claim  to  have  based  their  findings  on 
data  provided  by  the  USD  A,  one  might 
expect  the  Secretary  to  be  an  advocate 
of  increased  peanut  importation. 

We  found  that  not  to  be  the  case.  Sec- 
retary Madigan  clearly  understands 
the  peanut  industry,  and  the  adverse 
effect  that  importation  at  this  time  in 
the  growing  season  will  have.  Toying 
with  the  peanut  program  will  have 
very  serious,  negative  implications  for 
the  American  peanut  producers  and  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  peanut  pro- 
gram, which  operates  at  virtually  no 
cost  to  taxpayers,  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient, well-crafted  farm  programs  we 
have.  Moreover,  there  is  no  indication 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  peanuts  in 
the  United  States. 

The  last  time  an  increase  in  the  im- 
port quota  was  reconmiended  was  in 
1980  when  American  peanut  production 
was  down  42  percent  due  to  a  nation- 
wide drought.  In  contrast,  the  latest 
figures  indicate  that  last  year's  domes- 
tic peanut  production  was  down  only  10 
percent.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
shortage  of  homegrown  peanuts  to  sat- 
isfy consumer  needs. 

In  addition,  importing  foreign  pea- 
nuts into  the  United  States,  especially 
in    midseason,    disrupts    the    delicate 


planting  and  contracting  balance  upon 
which  the  livelihood  of  our  producers 
depends. 

The  mere  mention  of  an  importation 
of  this  magnitude  at  this  date  has 
brought  contracting  to  a  standstill. 
There  is  one  other  concern  to  peanut 
farmers  and  consumers  which  is  often 
overlooked.  Importing  peanuts  fi-om 
such  areas  as  China  significantly  in- 
creases the  risk  of  infecting  American 
peanuts  with  stripe  virus. 

If  infected  peanuts  were  to  enter  the 
U.S.  seed  market,  yields  could  be  re- 
duced by  as  much  as  20  percent.  Amer- 
ican peanut  farmers  have  worked  too 
hard,  and  invested  too  much  of  their 
time,  their  money,  and  their  expertise 
to  have  an  ill-conceived  recommenda- 
tion by  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission destroy  their  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  stand  by  and 
watch  a  sound  American  business  be 
destroyed.  The  American  peanut  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  have 
a  stake  in  preserving  the  peanut  pro- 
gram. 

The  policy  recommended  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission  has 
the  potential  to  cost  taxpayers  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  if  the  reaction  to 
the  proposed  recommendation  is  any 
indication,  implementation  of  the 
rrC's  proposal  will  have  a  severe  Im- 
pact on  the  American  peanut  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch  advisers  to  dis- 
regard this  misguided  recommendation 
and  leave  our  peanut  program  alone. 


D  1510 

ARMS  SALES  TO  PROMOTE  PEACE 
IS  AN  OXYMORON 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  f^om  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzou]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  term  which  we  find  in  the  dictionary 
or  in  a  Roget's  Thesaurus.  The  term  is 
oxymoron.  It  is  a  fancy  term,  but  it 
simply  is  a  term  which  describes  a 
phrase  or  a  concept  or  a  combination  of 
words  which  are  inconsistent,  which 
are  incompatible  one  with  the  other. 
The  common  example  of  an  oxymoron 
given  is  "a  quiet  riot."  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  quiet  riot.  We  cannot 
have  an  "ugly  rose,"  for  example.  In 
more  governmental  terms,  we  some- 
times hear  an  oxymoron  is  "a  busy  bu- 
reaucrat." or  some  have  said  an  "effec- 
tive Congress."  though  I  would  dispute 
that  those  are  necessarily  oxjrmorons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  come  upon  an 
oxymoronic  phrase,  and  I  think  we 
need  to  discuss  it.  I  hope  we  will  con- 
tinue to  discuss  it  in  the  months,  and 
possibly  years,  ahead.  That  oxymor- 
onic phrase  is:  arms  sales  to  nations  in 
the  Middle  East  will  promote  a  lasting 
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peace  in  the  region.  Arms  sales  pro- 
mote peace?  I  think  that  Is  an 
oxymoron. 

I  think  what  we  need  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  control  of  arms  sales,  particu- 
larly so  recently  after  coming  out  of  a 
shooting  war  which  claimed  the  lives  of 
relatively  few  Americans,  but  certainly 
claimed  the  lives  of  Americans  and  Co- 
alition people,  and  claimed  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  of  both  the  combat- 
ants and  noncombatants  f^om  the 
other  side.  It  just  seems  to  me  the 
height  of  folly  for  anyone  at  this  point 
to  contemplate  seriously,  as  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  doing,  sending 
arms,  particularly  sophisticated  arms, 
into  that  very  same  area. 

Just  a  few  feet  trota  where  I  am  now 
speaking,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  addressed  this  Cham- 
ber and  the  world.  He  made  his  report 
on  the  activities  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  and  I  was  extremely  pleased, 
sitting  as  I  was  up  in  the  aisle  there,  to 
hear  the  President  talk  about  non- 
proliferation  of  arms.  Nonproliferatlon 
of  arms,  in  effect,  to  reduce,  if  not  to- 
tally ban,  and  end  arms  sales  to  the 
area.  Then  that  phrase  was  qualified, 
later  on  by  the  President  who  said  that 
what  was  meant  was  nonproliferatlon 
of  weajwns  of  mass  destruction,  which 
is  a  euphemism  for  nuclear,  biological, 
and  chemical  weapons. 

So  in  effect,  instead  of  nonprolifera- 
tlon we  have  proliferation,  sales,  and 
movement,  at  least  of  conventional 
arms,  which  as  we  saw  in  the  recent 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  which  was  a 
conventional  battle  in  which  quite  a 
few  lives  were  taken,  that  mass  de- 
struction is  entirely  possible  with  con- 
ventional weapons. 

I  believe  what  is  really  needed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  all  is  said  and  done  is  an 
absolute  total  ban  on  sales  of  arms  of 
all  tjrpes.  I  think  we  ought  to  declare 
an  absolute  vacation  trom  arms  sales 
into  any  of  the  areas  of  the  world,  but 
particularly  into  the  area  of  the  Middle 
East.  This  should  include  even  our 
firlends  Egypt,  and  even  Israel.  No  arms 
to  everybody,  until  the  dust  settles 
down  and  until  we  can  see  exactly  how 
the  area  will  look,  and  see  exactly 
what  this  peaceful  process  might  yield. 

To  use  the  analogy  of  the  some  500 
plus  fires  which  are  raging  right  now  in 
Kuwait,  which  are  being  put  out  very, 
very  painstakingly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  sending  arms,  however  selectively 
done  into  the  Middle  East,  is  not  pour- 
ing water  on  those  raging  fires  to  put 
them  out.  but  is  pouring  gasoline  on 
those  fires  to  make  them  bum  higher 
and  bum  hotter. 

a  1520 

I  Just  do  not  see  how  provision  of 
arms  to  the  Middle  East  can  really 
solve  the  region's  problems.  I  was 
therefore  extremely  pleased  when,  on 
April  8  of  this  month  just  a  few  days 
ago.  the  majority  leader  of  this  House. 


the  Honbrable  Richard  Gephardt  of 
Missouri^  along  with  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body,  includ- 
ing Chairman  Dante  Fascell,  chair- 
man of  tiie  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Honorable  Lee  Hamilton  who 
is  my  neighbor  across  the  Ohio  River  In 
southern  Indiana.  Chairman  David 
Obey  and  Chairman  Sam  Gejdenson, 
signed  apd  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  urging  the 
President  to  declare  a  unilateral  pause 
in  arms  ^ales,  not  just  of  the  weapons 
of  mass  •  destruction,  but  all  weapons 
into  the  krea. 

I  will  idd  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaucer,  the  fUll  text  of  the  major- 
ity leader's  letter,  the  rejxjrt  of  the 
press  conference  announcing  the  letter, 
and  a  pettlnent  article  on  arms  control 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  27t  1991. 

Let  ma  show,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
parts  of  iAr.  Gephardt's  letter.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  have  this 
on  the  Record.  Let  me  just  conclude 
my  reniarks  by  putting  into  the 
Record  ihese  words  fi-om  our  majority 
leader,  tihe  gentleman  f^om  Missouri 
[Mr.  GEPkARDT]: 

Curblng-j  arms  sales  is  a  prerequisite  to 
avoiding  tirther  wars  In  the  regrlon  and  It 
would  be  Unthinkable  to  begin  the  process  of 
rearming  pountrles  in  the  region  after  hav- 
ing just  sacrlflced  American  lives  in  the  con- 
flict agali^t  Saddam  Hussein. 

So  I  tlink  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]  has  summarized 
it,  Mr.  Stieaker.  I  think  what  we  ought 
to  do  isjhave  an  arms  moratorium,  a 
total  ba|i  until  we  see  exactly  what 
happens  In  the  Middle  East.  I  urge  the 
President  to  accede  to  the  majority 
leader's  t-equest.  It  just  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  way  we  can  have  peace  in 
the  area  is  not  to  provide  it  with  arms 
of  destru  jtion. 

[News  1  -om  the  House  Majority  Leader] 
GEPHARm"  JOINS  Other  House  Leaders  in 

Appeal  to  Bush  for  "Pause"  In  Middle 

EasteriI  arms  Sales 

WASHDKfTON.  DC.— Congressman  Richard 
A.  Oephaint.  the  House  Majority  Leader,  is- 
sued the  |ollowing  statement  today  accom- 
panying a  letter  he  sent  last  week  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  advocating  a  'pause'  In  arms  sales 
to  the  Middle  East: 

"1  am  peleasing  today,  with  the  help  of 
House  leaders  in  the  areas  of  arms  control 
and  forelni  policy,  an  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  th4  United  States  for  a  pause  in  arms 
sales  to  tie  Middle  East.  This  pause  should 
be  a  first  itep  In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  multi- 
lateral, comprehensive  and  enforceable 
agreement  to  curb  arms  sales  to  the  Middle 
East.         ! 

"Secretsry  Baker,  in  his  travels  this  week, 
should  aaeure  our  allies  that  the  United 
States  is  viUing  to  take  a  leadership  role  In 
building  a  sound  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Curbing  atms  sales  is  a  prerequisite  to  avoid- 
ing further  wars  in  this  region,  and  it  would 
be  unthinkable  to  begin  the  process  of  re- 
arming countries  in  the  region  after  having 
just  sacrificed  American  lives  in  the  conflict 
against  Saddam  Hussein. 

"During  my  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East. 
I  found  siknlflcant  support  for  this  kind  of 
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policy.  Mr.  Ml  ishe  Arens.  the  Israeli  Defense 
Minister,  wen  ;  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  total 
ban  on  future  arms  sales  to  the  region.  He 
and  others  recognize  that  a  peaceful  future 
for  the  Middle  East  cannot  be  founded  on 
ever  escalating  sales  of  weapons  to  this  vola- 
tile region." 

Joining  Congressman  Gephardt  in  signing 
the  letter  to  president  Bush  are:  The  Hon. 
Dante  Fascell^  Chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee;  Hon.  Lee  Hamilton. 
Chairman  of  tfce  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on;  Europe  and  the  Middle  East; 
Hon.  David  O^ey,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Skibcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations; and  Hon.  Sam  Gejdenson,  Chairman 
of  the  House  foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade. 

A  copy  of  thfe  letter  is  attached. 

CONOREI  is  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Washington,  DC,  April  4, 1991. 
Hon.  Georoe  I  luSH, 
President  of  th(  United  States, 
The  White  Hou$e. 
Washington,  Df:. 

Dear  Mr.  president:  We  write  to  urge  you 
to  declare  a  u4ilat«ral  pause  in  arms  sales  to 
countries  In  ^he  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf.  We  beliave  a  temporary  pause  is  nec- 
essary in  ordef  to  facilitate  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations oni  agreements  to  restrain  the 
flow  of  sophidticated  conventional  weapons 
systems  and  o'  .her  weapons  technologies  into 
this  region. 

Countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  the  recipients  of  roughly  one- 
third  of  all  ntematlonal  arms  transfers, 
making  this  rfgion  the  world's  leading  arms 
Import  markei.  These  sales,  in  our  view,  help 
promote  an  arms  race  and  raise  tensions  in  a 
region  characterized  by  instability.  The  pro- 
liferation of  SBTOS— including  chemical,  bio- 
logical, nuclear,  and  conventional  weapons 
and  missile  tBchnologies — posses  a  serious 
threat  to  peacje  in  the  Middle  East  and  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Th^  arms  race  is  absorbing  re- 
sources badly  i  needed  for  regional  economic 
development. 

We  believe  tthat  a  brief  pause  on  arms 
transfers  will  bot  affect  the  security  of  na- 
tions In  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf. 
Such  a  pause  aan  be  used  effectively  to  bring 
supplier  natiois  and  regional  states  together 
to  pursue  a  range  of  arms  reduction  and 
arms  control  proposals,  including  an  arms 
moratorium. 

The  United  States  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  use  its  new  influence  to  make 
progress  in  this  area,  an  opportunity  which 
should  not  be  I  quandered.  We  believe  the  Im- 
pressive mllitiry  victory  achieved  by  the 
United  States  and  its  coalition  partners  last 
month  needs  to  be  buttressed  by  postwar 
agreements  tliat  enhance  long-term  i>eace 
and  security,   i 

We  apprecla(«  your  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  Ic^ok  forward  to  working  with 
you  on  these  iksues.  We  are,  of  course,  avail- 
able to  meet  ^ith  you  to  discuss  these  Issues 
further. 
With  best  re(  rards. 
Slncerelj  yours, 
Richard  A,  Gephardt,  Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Hocise  of  Representatives;  David 
R.  Obey.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing 
and  Related  Programs;  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell,  Chairman.  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs;  Lee  H.   Hamilton.   Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
dle  East;    Sam   Gejdenson,   Chairman. 
Subcomiblttee   on   International  Eco- 
nomic P(  licy  and  Trade. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  27,  1991] 

ARMDia  THE  New  Order 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Wouldn't  it  be  ironic  if  the  resounding  de- 
feat of  Iraq,  led  by  the  high-tech  forces  of 
the  U.S.,  resulted  in  a  third  world  newly 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  smart  bombs,  ballis- 
tic and  cruise  missiles,  helicopter  gunships. 
Patriot-style  interceptors  and  radar-invisi- 
ble aircraft? 

That  would  make  wars  between  third- 
world  rivals  more  likely,  if  one  thought  it 
had  gained  a  Qualitative  advantage  over  an- 
other. Such  wars  would  certainly  be  more  le- 
thal and  destructive,  and  might  be  more 
likely  to  draw  in  forces  from  industrialized 
nations  guarding  their  interests  or  promot- 
ing their  weaponry. 

Even  without  wars,  the  Increased  cost  of 
arms  buildups  and  rivalries  among  nations 
that  could  ill  afford  such  weaponry  would  di- 
vert resource  that  could  better  be  spent  to 
encourage  economic  growth  and  fight  en- 
demic poverty. 

Yet,  just  such  a  third-world  race  for  the 
latest  and  best  in  lethal  devices  seems  in 
prospect — encouraged,  in  all  probability,  by 
the  Bush  Administration's  inexplicable  deci- 
sion to  aid  U.S.  military  contractors  in  pro- 
moting overseas  sales  of  their  hardware. 

The  war  itself,  of  course,  has  done  the 
most  to  stir  interest  in  the  acquisition  of 
high-tech  weapons.  Even  the  most  backward 
and  isolated  national  leader  can  hardly  be 
unaware  today  that  Iraq's  vaunted  army- 
said  to  be  the  world's  fourth-largest^-was 
quickly  blown  to  pieces  by  the  advanced  ar- 
maments the  U.S.  and  its  allies  used  so  e^ec- 
tively. 

Prime  Minister  Nawaz  Sharif  of  Pakistan, 
for  one,  drew  the  obvious  lesson.  "To  under- 
mine the  science,  technology,  research  and 
modem  advances  in  defense  Is  disastrous," 
he  said  in  a  speech  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  need  to  make  Pakistan  "an  impregnable 
fortess."  If  Pakistan  goes  that  way,  can 
India  be  far  behind?  Or  vice  versa? 

The  U.S.  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
Adm.  T.A.  Brooks,  has  said  that  at  least  40 
nations  are  seeking  radar-evading  "stealth" 
technologies,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury nine  more  states  will  Join  the  six  that 
already  deploy  reconnaissance  satellites.  Nu- 
merous countries  now  have  the  ability  to 
build  cruise  missiles  and  their  guidance  sys- 
tems. 

Israel  is  acquiring  submarines  from  Ger- 
many. Prance  does  an  active  arms-export 
business.  China  and  others  have  ballistic 
missile  programs,  and  the  Chinese  are  will- 
ing to  sell.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  its  need  for 
hard  currencies,  continues  to  make  available 
advanced  Jets  and  other  weapons  to  third- 
world  countries. 

But  name-calling  does  little  good,  for 
Uncle  Sam  himself  is  one  of  the  world's  big- 
gest arms  merchants — peddling  $10.8  billion 
in  conventional  arms  in  1989,  second  only  to 
Moscow's  $11.7  billion.  Thus  these  two  ac- 
counted for  S22.5  billion  in  such  sales  out  of 
a  world  total  of  $31 .8  billion. 

Now  the  Bush  Administration  has  in- 
formed Congress  that  it  wants  to  sell  high- 
tech  weapons  worth  $18  billion — including  F- 
16's.  Patriots,  M-1  tanks  and  multiple  rocket 
launchers— to  five  Persian  Gulf  allies.  With 
such  weapons  going  to  Arab  nations,  Israel's 


defense  worries  are  bound  to  increase;  and  Is- 
rael already  is  one  of  the  largest  recipients 
of  the  Pentagon's  grants  and  low-interest 
loans  for  foreign  nations'  arms  purchases. 

The  Administration  also  is  siding  with 
arms  contractors  who  have  been  lobbying  for 
restoration  of  government  authority— un- 
available since  the  late  1970's— to  underwrite 
up  to  $1  billion  in  arms  sales  abroad.  The 
proposal,  if  approved  by  Congress,  would  per- 
mit the  E^xport-Import  Bank  to  guarantee 
commercial  bank  loans  made  to  overseas 
buyers  of  U.S.-made  arms. 

Administration  spokesmen  insist  that 
there's  no  conflict  with  its  stated  aim  of  lim- 
iting arms  sales  to  the  third  world.  The 
guarantees,  they  say,  would  be  available 
only  to  the  NATO  allies,  Japan,  Israel  and 
Australia,  unless — a  very  big  unless — the 
President  found  it  in  the  national  interest  to 
include  other  nations. 

Those  spokesmen  must  be  kidding.  Only  a 
few  years  ago.  President  Reagan  found  it  in 
the  national  interest  to  sell  arms  to  Iran. 
U.S.  weapons  sold  to  legally  authorized 
countries,  moreover,  often  have  been  resold 
to  unauthorized  third  iMtrties.  Any  way  you 
look  at  it,  the  Bush  proimsal  would  encour- 
age the  proliferation  of  weapons — including 
high-tech  weapons,  perhaps  ultimately  to 
third-world  nations. 

How  can  that  help  Mr.  Bush  build  that  sta- 
ble new  world  order  to  which  he  pays  such 
ardent  lip  service? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

{The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLMAN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Kasich,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  7. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  April  23,  24,  and  25. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  April  11.  16.  17.  18,  23,  24.  and  25. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Ray,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  wa£  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gilman)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Lent  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  ' 

Mr.  Machtley  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dooltttle. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  j 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Bentley  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Serrano. 

Mr.  Clement  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Penny.  j 

Mr.  ROE.  ' 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Hertel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FUSTER. 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Moody  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIB. 

Mr.  Daroen. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  f^m  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Week  of  April  21-27,  1991,  as  "National 
CMme  Victims'  Rights  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
April  15,  1991,  as  "National  Recycling  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  23  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  11, 1991,  at  12  noon. 
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EXPENDITURE  REPORT^  CONCERNmO  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRA\[eL 

Reports  of  various  House  committees  concen<ingr  the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during  the 

fourth  quarter  of  1990  and  the  first  quarter  of  199^,  as  well  as  reports  of  various  miscellaneous  House  groups  for  1990  and 

the  first  quarter  of  1991,  in  connection  with  foreig^  travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384,  are  as  ~ 

ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE 


Ditt 


I  of  Hefliber  or  emptoiee 


Aimal      Depirtun 


0  intiir 


MMam  trMifortatm  . 
Hardn  GntMy 


HManr  tradspoitjtin 

CfllMMQM  Wjl 


lUlO 
11/13 
11/21 

11/10 
11/13 
11/21 


11/10 
11/13 
11/21 
11/23 

11/13 
11/21 
11/23 


Ch* 

New  Zealand  .. 

Australia 

HoDf  Koni  .... 


Chile  . 


Nn  Zealand  „ 

totralia 


HoafKeni 


■F^  diem  canstitutcs  lod|in|  and  meals. 

'V  fomr  cunncT  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  eqimaM:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amoondemended. 


REPORT  OF  EXFENOmjRES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  0   VETERANS'  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1990 


Haaie  of  Hemter  or  employee 


Date 


tmai      Departuit 


Ci  ally 


Hm.  Bob  McEvM  . 


MMjfy  tnnsportatna 

ConimefDal  traosportatiM  . 

CmmmHh  Mil ___. 


iiA 

11/12 
II/IS 
11/17 


11/12 
11/lS 
11/17 
llAl 


Spam 
Syria 
Saudi 


Kingdom  ... 


■  Hi  diem  constitutes  M|in|  and  meals. 

»»  torcifn  cunency  «  used,  enter  U.S  dollar  equnalent:  it  MS.  cumney  is  used,  enter  amount 

'taoMt  Stan  IS  ccunalent  first<iass/conimercial  rate. 

*Saiad  Mar  1  ai(M  and  Hew  tmie  canmenrial^  at  tte  fint-dass  commercial  rate. 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEl 


Date 


Rame  et  Member  or  employee 


VmH      Departure 


i/a 

Miklan  trMsantatM 

Ma  *)»*  „^^ 

1/4 

■irtii  Sata  ^ 

l« 

IMa  Gaa  SauM 

in 

Itmrntrnt 

1/1 

CanMHite  total  -... 

lA 
W 

w 

IS" 


Mencs  . 


■  m  dam  constitutes  Mfioi  and  meals 

>>  laKWi  curmcy  is  used,  enter  \i%.  dollar  cquiviKat  H  U.S.  cutreMv  is  used,  enter  amaunt 


Date 


name  ot  Mamter  or  emptoyee 


Amil      Depaftun 


HaaStayHayv. 


NH.toCafdia 


2^10 

mi 

VU 

Hit 

V\\ 
VI4 


mi 
mi 
m* 
mi 
2n4 


2/9 
2/11 
2/14 
2/lS 

2/11 
2/14 
2/lS 
W 

mi 

2/14 
2/15 
2/14 
2/15 

in 


Umtcd  States 

Sweden  

Latvia 

U5.S.»  

United  Stales  .. 

Sweden 

Latvia 

US.S.H 

United  State  .. 

Sweden  

Latvia 

U5S.R  

Latvia 

U5.S.II  

United  States  .. 


follows: 

BETVVEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1990 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency* 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Fore  gn  cur- 

iificy 


171.00 

657.00 

1,475.00 

4S2M 

"■"iyfod 

657.00 

1,475.00 

492.00 


827"ii0 


9.60049 


5.590.00   ■ 20354.90 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Ui.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S.  cur- 

lency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


29Jt 


29it 


171.00 
657.00 

2J31J6 
492.00 

9.600.49 
171.00 
657.00 

2.331.86 
492.00 

9.600.49 


59.72 


26J04.70 


MCX  BROOIQ,  Chaimian.  Feb  14.  1991. 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Forein  cur- 
r  ncy 


«2S.0O 
606.00 

873J0 


'5,41SJI0 
•1.965.00 


2J034)0 


7J80.00 


apended. 


G.V.  MONTGOMERY.  Chairman.  Jan.  31,  1991. 
ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BtlVffEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Ca  My 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equwalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreti  n  cur- 
ri  icy 


760.00 

"760!00 
"760iO 


2X9.40 

■■■—■- 

2J29~40 


3M0.00 


14,147.00 


REPORT  OF  EXPEMDITUJES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  0  i  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  5ENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN 

1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991  -r  •  . 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Cm  tn 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U5.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S.  cur- 

ieni»' 


*6I400 

327.00    

438.00    

2C2JI0     

• —     

'614.00 

jn  00 

431.00 

262JM    

>{]4.00 

327.00 

.    438.00     

262.00       

292.00 



-  .   .                262JI0    

ZZ   "iiuM 

us.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equnalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


825.00 
606.00 
199.00 
873.00 
5.41500 
1.965.00 

9.883.00 


Other  purposes 


Total 


US.  dollar 
equnalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


760.00 
2JI29.40 

76000 
2J29.40 

760.00 
2429.40 

760.00 
2J29.40 

760.00 
2J29.40 

17,947.00 


HOWARD  L  BOMAN.  JAN.  28.  1991. 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Fbret)  I  cur- 
recy 


U.S.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

614.00 
327.00 
438.00 
2t2Je 
614JI 
327  JO 
438.00 
2C2.00 
614.00 
327  JO 
438J0 
262.00 
292  JO 
262.00 
6141)0 


1991 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN 

1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991— Continued 


Date 


Pctdiem' 


TriiispatitiMi 


OtlKf  purpose) 


Tolil 


U.S.  doHar 
equnalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 


171.00 
(S7.00 

2J31J6 
492.00 

9.600.49 
171.00 
657.00 

2J31J6 
492.00 

9,600.49 


26^04.70 


825.00 
606.00 
199.00 
873.00 
5.415.00 
1.965.00 


9,883.00 


760  00 
2.829.40 

760.00 
2J29.40 

760.00 
2329.40 

760.00 
2J29.40 

760.00 
2J29.40 

17,947.00 


Name  o<  Member  or  emploie* 


Ho«.  Deuiis  Hnttl . 


Hon.  Ton  lantos  . 


Hon.  Don  Riner  . 


Hon.  Bill  Sarpalius 


Hon.  Louise  Slau(hter . 
Hon.  Clins  Smith  


Hon  Craif  niomas -. 

David  M.  Evanj 


Min  J.  rineilr  . 


Jane  S  Fisher 


Mary  Sue  Hatner  . 


Jim  Hutchesoo 


HbrR  jbotii 


HichMlOckt 


R  Spencer  Oliwr  . 


James  S.  Ridie,  Jr  . 


Samuel  G.  Wise  . 


SamNNoop. 


Committee  total 


Arrival 

Departure 

2/10 

2/11 

2/11 

2/14 

2/14 

2/15 

2ffl 

^9 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

vu 

2/15 

in 

mt 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

mt 

2/15 

in 

mt 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

m* 

2/15 

in 

mt 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

2/14 

2/15 

in 

2/10 

2/11 

2/11 

2/14 

2/14 

2/15 

2/9 

mt 

2/11 

2/11 

2/14 

2n4 

2/15 

in 

mt 

2/U 

mi 

2/14 

2/14 

2/15 

in 

2/10 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

m* 

2/15 

2ffl 

mt 

2/11 

2/11 

2/14 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2ao 

2/11 

2/11 

2/14 

2/14 

2/15 

2/9 

2/10 

2/11 

2/11 

2/14 

2/14 

2/15 

2fl 

mt 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

mi 

2/15 

in 

mt 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

m* 

2/15 

2/9 

mt 

2/11 

2/11 

2/14 

2n4 

2/15 

2/9 

mt 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

.m* 

2/15 

2ffi 

mt 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

mt 

2/15 

2/9 

mt 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

m* 

2/15 

2/9 

mt 

2/11 

mi 

2/14 

m* 

2/1& 

U5.  dollar 
FoRi|n  cur-      eounralcnt      Foreifn  cur- 
rency        or  US  cur-         lency 
rency' 


US  dollar 

eounralent      Fo«ei|n  cur- 
or  US  cur-         rtncy 
rtncy' 


U.S 


US.  dollar 

equwaleit     fomp  car- 
er U.$.  car-         rency         or  US.  an- 
iMcgr'  reacy' 


Snaden  

Latvia 

US5J1  _.- 

United  Slates  . 

Soedm 

Utvia 

US5JI 

United  State  . 

Latvia  .I'lZ 
U.S.S.R 


United  States 

Sweden 

Latvia 

U.S.S.R 
United  State  . 


Ljtvia 

U55JI  -.. 

United  State  . 

Saeden  

Latvia  

U55.R  

United  State  . 

Latvia  . ZIZ 

USSR  

United  States  . 

S»»«den 

LDvia  

USSR 

United  States  . 

Saeden  

Utvia 

USSJt 

United  State  . 

Saeden  

Latvia  

USSR 
United  States  . 

jNcdcn 

Latvia 

USSR 

United  State 

Saeden 

Ljtvia 

USSR 
United  State 

Saeden  

Latvia  

USS.R  

United  State  . 

Latvia  .ZZI 
USSR 


327.00 
438.00 
2t2J0 


United  State 

Saeden , 

Latvia 

USSR 


United  State ,.-. 

Sweden  . 

Latvia 

U5SJI 

United  State  . 

Saeden  

Latvia 

USSJt  

United  States  . 

Saeden  

Latvia 

USSR  

United  State 

Sweden  

Latvia 

U-SSJi 


HUM 

327.0*        

43M0     

2S2jOO     

>614ilO 

327.00        

438.00 

262J)0         .    ... 

'614.00 

327.00     

438.00     

2(2A)     

>ti4je 

327.00            

43ttail 

2^2(10 

HUM 

327.00         „      ._ 

438.00         

262i)0     

>tl4jN 

327.00     

438.00     .- 

2S2JIC     

>6I4ilO 

327JI0     . 

438.M 

2t2il0     

>614M 

327.00     

438.00     - 

262J0     

>(14J0 

327.00        

i.«ga 

X7M 

>tl4il0 

»?7no 

438.00          

K2.00 

>(14jOO 

327.00     

438.00     

262.00 

*il4J0 

327.00     

438.00       

262JI0     

'614J0 

327.00       

438il0 

262j00     __ 

'C14J0 

327.00     

438.00         

7t2W     . 

>tl4M 

mm 

*»M 

28200 

'C14J0 

32700     -_ 

438  00 

262.00     _ 

>  814  JO 

327.00     

438.00        

2C2.00         

>tMj88 

327.00     

438.00     

262.00     

327.00 
43M0 
262J0 
tMJO 
327  J8 


2tZJ8 
tl4Ji 
327i8 


JOM 
6I4J0 
32748 


2ej| 
tMJ8 
327  Ji 


wm 
mm 

tSlM 

out 
tarn 


nut 


mm 


Km 

CMJI 

vam 


2t2J0 
61400 
327.00 


vam 


vam 


SZJi 
(Mil 

vam 


mm 


mm 
out 

mm 
turn 
mm 


vum 
mm 
mm 


XU8 

iHJi 
aiJi 

2t2J8 


23.1«.0O 


13,508.00 


ytts/iM 


>  Per  dKfli  constitutes  Mfing  and  meals 

'H  toreiin  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  i1  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'Military  aiicratt/commerciai 


Smr  HOVER,  tor.  1, 1991. 


614.00 
327.00 
438.00 

262.00 
614.00 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
614.00 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
292.00 
262.00 
614.00 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVa,  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP, 

AND  DEC.  31.  1990 


U.S.  HOUa  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 


Date 


Name  of  Memher  or  employee 


E  (Kika)  de  la  Garza 

Dante  8  Fascell  

Bin  Frenid  

Sam  Gejdenson 

Sam  Gibbons 

Lee  HamiNM 

John  LaFakt 


Amval 

Departure 

2^3 

2/25 

2/22 

im 

202 

2/26 

vn 

VK 

im 

2/26 

va 

VK 

vn 

2/24 

Country 


United  States  . 

United  States  . 

United  States  . 

United  States  . 

United  States  . 

United  State  . 

United  State  . 


Perdiem< 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tot 

al 

Foitiin  cur- 
mcy 

US  dollar 
eounalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Fo<ci|n  cur- 
itncy 

US  dollar 
eounralent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

US.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-     aqunraM 
rency        or  US.  ea- 
rner' 

Fomricar- 
icaq 

US  doRar 

orU.S.t«- 
mei' 

347.70 
285.54 
280.75 

msi 

284J1 
282.25 
140.00 

22286 
222J6 
222J6 
222  J6 
222J6 
10842 

347.70 

^ 

581.48 

sasji 

szrs 



vaxi 

as.li 

MMI 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENOrrURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  CANADA-UN|ED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP  US  HOUSE  OF 

AND  DEC.  31, 1990— Continued 


Apnl  10,  1991 

REPRE$NTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 


D<tt 


Ibm  of  Member  or  tmtliim 


fcinal      Deptrtuie 


lonliy 


Im  OttntM 

iMoeSMiMer  . 
Fnienck  UphM  ... 


utbliM  Bertebcn  . 
EkzaMk  OsMst  ... 


ntend  HKlcy  . 
GiOfte  InffMi  . 

Mc  Mmoi 


OeleiatiM  ■penes  tec  Ctaikslw.  S.C.  (ttfveiice 
ami  mxeAaeaotti  eqMnws). 

Committee  UM 


V7t 

mi 
vn 

vn 
m 
vn 
vn 
mi 
mi 

11/30 

mi 
mi 


im 

2/26 
2/24 

2/26 
2/26 
2/22 
2/26 
2/26 
2/26 
\lKi 

im 

2/26 


United  States  . 
United  Stites  . 
United  Stites  . 

United  Stites  . 
United  Stites  . 
United  States  . 
United  Stiles  . 
United  Stites  . 
United  States  . 
United  States  . 
United  States  .. 
United  States  . 
United  States  .. 


United  States 


■Per  diem  constitutes  lod|itt|  and  meats. 

» J  taRipi  cunency  ■$  used,  enter  US  dollar  ediiraM:  H  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amoun 

'Commercial 

'Depaitncnl  of  Defense 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MEXICO-UNn  ID 


Date 


t  ot  Meintier  or  employee 


fanval      Departure 


0  HOI 


Hmi.  E  de  la  Gaoa,  CkwiHi  . 
Ita.  T«R  OHjy 


Hm.  Retard  Ge»kai«  . 
M*.  Beaiamio  Gilmaa  _ 


tta.  Ritaft  J.  Ufommw 

Hai.  Chaites  RMtel  . 

Hm.  Gds  Yatroa.  Vict  Clnitiui 
EKaMk  Oaont 


UJ 

Mankall  UnmitlM 
SkoNy  iMMfsIm 

Gerald  htdrtoed 


•  Shateii  _ 

rtTielandii 


CaMnI  mem  and  irrilifM  mtmm 


vu 
vu 

W5 
ilU 

VU 
ilU 

ilH 
5/24 

im 

ilU 

W4 
306 
Wl 

H4 
H4 
ilU 
M4 
»4 


vn 
mi 
vn 

W5 
5/27 

V26 
5/27 

VS, 

im 

3/28 
5/27 

vn 

5/25 

vn 

3/27 

vn 

vn 
vn 

5/26 
5«7 

vn 


OwttH  ol  state  taafiiaie  leiwat  mi 
ittir  aMntratNt  ckartes. 


OHcial  daktatm  tunctMS 


^TSLl"**'  "*"  "^  *""  Wow'wt.  <l  U5.  cunency  is  used,  enter  amount  ipeiided 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  T 


Date 


r  il  Ihnter  or  employee 


Aimal      Departuie 


WMaiy  tranpiiwai  . 


2/10 
2/12 
2/13 


2/12  France  .... 
2/13  Bmsscb  . 
2/15      Germaay  . 


MMaittnii: 
Nii.MKTalii 


^0 

an 

mi 

mi 


2/12      Frame  ... 
2/13      Smsids 
2/14      Germaay . 


2/13 
2/15 


tel|iuai  . 
Germany  . 


UMI 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


FoRign  cur- 


US.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foieifn  cur- 
lenqr 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Fdniji 


;n  cur- 
ency 


2M.75 222.16 

285.30  222JS 

2lt25 M06.00 

_  •  108.42 

2S3.S5  „  222.86 

327.80  222J6 

124  Jl  1119.00 

37S.K 108.42 

280.00  ._ 222.86 

331.73  222.88 

--™.- _  '547.00 

280.00  222« 

301.70  .„ 222.86 

5,087.57  '772.00 


eipendcd. 


I  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 
AND  DEC.  31,  1990 


SXM  GEJOCNSON.  Chairman,  Mar  12.  1991. 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Foreign  cur- 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Fonign  cur-     equnralent 
reoey        or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foie  |n  cur- 
nncy 


United  States 

United  States 

United  States  .. 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States  ..... 

United  States  ..... 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States  .... 

United  Slates  

United  States  

United  States  ..... 

United  States  

United  Stales  

United  States  

United  States 

560.98 
426.43 

430.62 

"438i0 

270.00 
406.20 

135.00 
478.77 
316.41 
787.21 

414.17 
136.00 

426J6 
12S13 
741J)7 

405.00 
405.00 
285J4 
418.42 
4I0.1S 


'164.65 
'164  65 
'164.65 
•184.00 
'  108.42 

•49.00 
'  108.42 
'  108.42 

•75.00 

■■'Trb 

•150.00 

•75.00 

'56.23 

'  164  65 

'  108.42 

•75.00 

'164.65 

•150.00 

•75.00 

'56.23 

'164.65 

'164.65 

•  150.00 

'164.65 

>  164.65 


8.015.66 


•983.00 
'2,192.64 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES, 
15,  1991 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


C»  tiy 


Foiei|n  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Fonign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivaM 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


544  00 
241.00 
753.00 

54400 

241.00 
753.00 

241.00 
753.00 





•"--• 

1.408 

Otiier  purposes 


Total 


US.  dollar 
equivaltflt 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


24,28011 


503.61 
508.16 
S00i7 

S16J1 
S50.6( 
243J1 
484.58 

502.86 
554.59 
547.00 
502.86 
524.56 
24,288.11 


24J80.11 33.362.12 


OHier  purposes 


Total 


US.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


US.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
lency         or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


70.50 
23.50 


36.75 
11.00 


1,709  J6 
7J07.66 

1.930.47 
39.759  J4 


725.63 
591.08 
59577 
184.00 
596.02 

378.42 
589.62 

135.00 
643.42 
S3I.9I 
941.94 

578.82 
318.42 

590.71 
311.98 
883J0 

Sv9.€9 
S69.6S 

43SJ4 

583.07 
574J0 


51,207.33 


51,349.08 


62,540.38 


E  de  la  GARZA,  Chairman.  Mar.  11, 1991. 
XPENDED  BEIVfEEN  FEB.  10  AND  FEB. 


Oltier  purposes 


Total 


Fonii  n  cur- 
ie cy 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dolUr 

equivalent 

or  US.  cur- 

iMcy' 


1J38 


1,538 


2,402 


U.S.  dolltr 
eguivalcflt 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

503.61 
US.16 
500i7 

M6il 
SUM 
MJl 
4H.SS 

SUM 
SMJ9 

S47.n 
SOZJt 
»4.S( 

24^.11 


April  10,  1991 
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15.  1991— Continued 


Name  o<  Member  or  emploiM 


Ron  lasch 


Gctrte  Steplunodouta . 


Committee  totil 


Dtte 


Tnnjportilaii 


AmnI      OepartBit 


OMby 


US  dollar 
Foreipi  cor-     eqimaleiil 
rency         or  US  cor- 
-   i»..qr' 


Fowijn  cur- 
rerxy 


Ui.( 


OUarpacpMti 
Ui. « 


Tow 


or  U.S  cur- 
imqr' 


Fwet|e  car* 
ifiicy 


or  US.  cuf- 

mmat 


FoKifii  car- 

leicy 


US  I 


or  US.  car- 


2/10 

2/12 

2/12 

2/13 

OT3 

2/14 

2/10 

2/12 

mt 

2/13 

m 

2/14 

France  _ 
Bratslet  . 
Garmaqi  . 
FraiKi 
Bnnsels  . 
Garmany 


M4.00 

241JI0 
7S3.00 
SUM 

241.00 
7S3.00 


7.14S 


S.478 


'Per  diem  constrtutes  lod|in|  and  meals. 

'If  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  egonaM:  if  US  currency  a  u»d.  enter 


CHMUE  ROSE.  Mar  S.  1«1. 


33J62.12 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


725.63 
591.01 
59S-27 
184JI0 

aim 

371.42 

snj2 

i3S.M 
643.42 

536.91 
941.94 

57g.g2 
318.42 

590.71 
311.98 
883  30 

569  65 
569.65 
435.34 
583.07 
574.80 


51J07.33 
62.540.38 


1J3I 


1.S3S 


2.402 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
foreign  investment  In  U.S.  agricultural  land 
through  December  31.  1990,  pursuant  to  7 
U.S.C.  3504;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ctUttire. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  to  retain  the 
commissary  storage  and  issue  function  as  an 
in-house  operation  at  Fort  Meade.  MD,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2304  note;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1023.  A  letter  ftom  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  to  retain  the 
warehouse  function  as  an  in-house  operation 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2304  note;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  to  retain  the 
warehouse  function  as  an  in-house  operation 
at  Redstone  Arsenal,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2304  note;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1025.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Department's  annual 
report  on  research  development,  test  and 
evaluation  activities  conducted  under  the 
Biological  Defense  Research  Program 
[BDRP],  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2370;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1026.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  to  retain  the 
commissary  storage  and  issue  function  as  an 
in-house  operation  at  Fort  Monroe,  VA,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2304  note;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Man- 
agement Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  that  the  report  on  research  and 
technology  development  activities  support- 
ing defense  waste  management  and  environ- 
mental restoration  will  be  delayed  until 
April  1,  1991,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-189, 
section  3141(c)  (1),  (2)  (103  Stat.  1680);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  notification  that  the  De- 
partment was  unable  to  meet  the  February  1, 
1991  date  for  submission  of  the  report  on  re- 
manufacture  of  nuclear  stockpile  weapons, 
and  find  that  additional  time  is  required;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Appraisal  Sub- 
committee. Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Eixamination  Council,  transmitting  the  per- 


sonal property  appraisal  study,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-T3.  secOon  1122(e)  (103  Stat. 
519);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Financ- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  study  on  issu- 
ance of  U.S.  Government  securities  to  small 
investors,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1818  note;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  National  Oedlt 
Union  Administration,  transmitting  the 
NCUA  schedules  of  compensation;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  barriers  to  resident  management 
in  public  housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  Council's  fiscal  year 
1990  report,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1221e(c)(3); 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
ergy Information  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  1990  quarterly  report  and  annual 
summary  on  U.S.  coal  Imports,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  7277(a);  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

1035.  A  letter  Crom  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  15th  an- 
nual report  on  the  Automotive  Fuel  Econ- 
omy Program,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C. 
2002(a)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
ergy Information  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration's  annual 
energy  outlook  for  1991;  to  the  (Committee  on 
EJnergy  and  Commerce. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  on  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome,  transmitting  the  Commission's 
report  on  HIV  disease  in  correctional  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  transmitting  the  19th 
annua]  report  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  for  the  year  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  15  U.S.C.  78ggg(cK2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential 
Determination  No.  91-24.  authorising  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  from  the  emergency 
refugee  and  migration  assistance  fund  for 
unexpected  urgent  needs  of  refugees  and 
other  persons  in  the  occupied  territories  and 
Sri  Lanka,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2801(cK3);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


1040.  A  letter  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1960  an- 
nual report  of  the  Comptrollers  General  re- 
tirement system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9S03(a)(l)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1960.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cX3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  the  trib- 
al self-governance  project,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  100-472,  section  209  (102  Stat.  2266);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1990  annual  report 
for  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclunation 
and  Enforcement  [OSM],  pursuant  to  30 
U.S.C.  1211(f).  1267(g).  1295;  to  the  Committee 
on  Inteiior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1045.  A  letter  flt)m  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  final  report  on  the  demonstration 
program  of  mandatory  drug  testing  of  crimi- 
nal defendants,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
690.  section  7304(f)  (102  Stat.  4465);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution's  "Annual 
Proceedings  of  the  Ninety-Ninth  Continental 
Congress."  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  18b;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  app.  1118;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1048.  A  letter  fTom  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  the  third  amendment  to  the  Pacer 
Share  personnel  management  demonstration 
project;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1049.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  copies  of  16  potential 
water  resources  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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1050.  A  letter  firom  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  Trom  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  the  period  October 
1900  through  January  1991.  pursuant  to  15 
U.S.C.  639(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

1051.  A  letter  fl-om  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30.  1990,  and  the  Veterans'  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Rehabilitation  annual  re- 
port, fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  30  U.S.C. 
214,  221(c),  664;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

1052.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  ini- 
tial estimate  of  the  applicable  percentage  in- 
crease for  fiscal  year  1992  for  hospitals  sub- 
ject to  the  Medicare  prospective  payment 
system  [PPS]  and  for  excluded  hospitals  and 
units;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1053.  A  letter  fi-om  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  an  informational  let- 
ter in  accordance  with  section  401(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1054.  A  letter  trom  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kuwait  assets  control  regula- 
tions; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1055.  A  letter  trom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  results  of  the  audit  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Funding  Corporation's  1989  financial 
statement,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9106(a); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Government 
Operations. 

1056.  A  letter  ftom  the  Executive  Director, 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  Corporation's  status  report  for  the 
month  of  February  1991:  Review  of  1968-89 
Assistance  Agreements;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Appropriations. 

1057.  A  letter  trom  the  President,  U.S.  In- 
stitute of  Peace,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  audit  of  the  Institute's  accounts  for  fis- 
cal year  1990.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  4607(h); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Eklucation  and 
Labor  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1058.  A  letter  trom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  certification  for  Pakistan 
under  section  574(b)  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Act,  1991;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

1058.  A  letter  trom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, <3eneral  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  results  of  the  audit  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Funding  Corporation's  1969  financial 
Statements,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9106(a); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affaira. 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
status  of  actions  taken  to  reduce  adverse  im- 
pact trom  aircraft  overflights  of  national 
park  units;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  Omni- 
bus Nuclear  Power  Safety  and  Security  En- 
hancement Act  of  1991;  jointly,  to  the  (Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Ck>mmerce.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Judiciary. 

1062.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human   Services,   transmitting  health 


care  sernces  provided  as  a  result  of  section 
716(c)(1)  ♦f  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments 
of  1968.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-713,  sec- 
tion 710  fl02  Stat.  4833);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees 0  Q  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Agri- 
culture, Snergy  and  Commerce,  and  Veter- 
ans' Affai  rs. 


PUBLK ;  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under 
of  rule 
tions 
ferred  ai 


clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
introduced  and  severally  re- 
follows: 


were 


By   4r.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

M  IRELLA): 

H.R.  16  II.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  87  of 
title  5.  U  ilted  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
group   111  s    insurance    benefits    under   such 
chapter  r  lay,  upon  application,  be  paid  out 
to  an  ins  iired  individual  who  is  terminally 
ill,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Oktice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  1  Ir.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  16J  5.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crii  ne  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968   to  r  iduce   the  amount  of  non-Federal 
funds  reqi  lired  to  be  provided  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral fundi  under  subpart  1  of  part  E  of  such 
title;  to  t  le  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  1  [r.  BILBRAY: 
H.R.   16  3.   A  bill   to  require  the  Federal 
Communl  latlons  Commission  to  conduct  an 
inquiry    i  ito    cellular    telecommunications, 
and  for  ot  her  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  ar  d  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CONYERS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Ml  UME.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs.  (Collins  of 
111  nols,  Mr.  Dellums,   Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mi  .    Ford    of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Dy- 
m^lly.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr. 
Ml  HETA,   Mr.   Wheat,   Mr.   Lewis  of 
G€  orgla,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Mi  TSUI,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Ri  NOEL.   Mr.    Serrano,   Mr.   Dixon, 
an  i  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois): 
H.R.  16t  I.  A  bill  to  acknowledge  the  fun- 
damental Injustice,  cruelty,  brutality,  and 
inhumanii  y  of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
and  the  II  American  colonies  between  1619 
and  1866  a  id  to  establish  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  institution  of  slavery,  subsequent 
de  jure  an  1  de  facto  racial  and  economic  dis- 
crlminatK  n  against  African-Americans,  and 
the  Impao ;  of  these  forces  on  living  Afrtcan- 
Americani ,  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress    Dn  appropriate  remedies,  and  for 
other  pun  oses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  »  r.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  168  i.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Co  le.  to  provide  a  statutory  charter 
for  the  ojeratlon  of  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  foreign  Language  Center  and  to  es- 
tablish a  personnel  system  for  the  civilian 
faculty  ai  that  institute;  jointly,  to  the 
Committ©  «  on  Armed  Services  and  Post  Of- 
fice and  CI  yil  Service. 

By  N  r.  SIKORSKI  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

MC  RELLA): 

H.R.  IS  5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  A(  t  of  1980  relating  to  grievance  pro- 
ceedings u  Qder  the  act;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees 01  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  S  ervlce. 

By  N  r.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dickin- 

801,   Mr.   HUTTO.    Mr.   Bilbray,   and 

Mr  HEFLEY): 

H.R.  1681 .  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 

of  a  gold  I  ledal  to  be  presented  on  behalf  of 

the  Congriss  to  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  U.S. 

Army,  an<   to  provide  for  the  production  of 

bronze  du|  licates  of  such  medal  for  sale  to 
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the  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Uri  »an  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   5E  LUGO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fus- 
TER,  Itr.  Faleomavaeoa,  Mr.  Laoo- 
MARSiJO,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
MiLLEU  of  California,   Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  V:  UJTO,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.    FiCHARDSON,    Mr.    Darden,    Mr. 
0wen4  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  DpFAZio,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  YouNO 
of  Ala  ika,  and  Mr.  Gallegly): 
H.R.  1688.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Omnibus  In- 
sular Areas  ^  ct  of  1991";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  an  d  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DICKS; 
H.R.   1689.   A   bill   making   urgent  supple- 
mental appro]  (nations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
emergency  refugee  and  migration  assistance 
for  the  people)  of  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a 
result  of  civil!  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Approprlatioris. 

By  Mr.  FALEOMAVAEOA: 
H.R.    1690.    A    bill    to    establish    a    native 
American  university,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1691.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  exclude  from  coverage 
any  service  peWormed  by  election  officials  or 
election  workers  only  on  election  days;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CJOODLING: 
H.R.  1692.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  expanded 


long-term 
Program,   to 
Code  of  1966 
with    certain 
households,  a 
to  the  Comm 
ergy    and    Co 
Labor. 

By  Mr. 
H.R.  1693.  A 
enue  Code  of 
ment  of  long 


services  under  the  Medicare 
imend  the  Internal  Revenue 
provide  a  credit  for  taxpayers 
elderly  dependents  in  their 
Id  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
itees  on  Ways  and  Means,  En- 
imerce,    and    Education    and 


[RADISON: 
ill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
1966  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
_  ,erm  care  insurance  and  accel- 
erated death  benefits,  and  for  other  purixjses; 
to  the  Committtee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  jfeFFERSON: 
H.R.  1694.  A  Ibill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to!  ensure  that  title  VII  of  such 
act  applies  to^the  employment  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens by  certai^  employers  in  foreign  nations; 
to  the  Commitkee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  1695.  A I  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  pf  Commerce  to  close,  consoli- 
or   relocate   any   National 
:e  Office  or  National  Weather 
It  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
^ommittee  on  Science,  Space, 


date,   automai 
Weather  Servi 
Service  Fore 
poses;  to  the 
and  Techno! 
By  Mr 


_.  .^ECZKA: 

H.R.  1696.  A  iill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  i966  to  allow  an  individual  to 
withdraw  up  tfc  $5,000  from  an  individual  re- 
tirement account  for  the  purchase  of  a  prin- 
cipal residency  by  a  first-time  home  buyer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KDSTMAYER: 

H.R.  1697.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  gertain  elements  of  the  Enter- 
prise for  the  Americas  Initiative;  jointly,  to 
the  Commltte<  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  L IFALCE: 

H.R.  1698.  /  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutic  n  Control  Act  to  allow  all  re- 
cipients of  grai  Its  for  treatment  works  to  use 
dedicated  ad  v  ilorem  taxes  In  order  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  the  act  that  such  recipi- 
ents adopt  use  ■  charges  to  pay  for  operation 
and  maintenar  ce  of  treatment  works;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 
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H.R.  1699.  A  bill  tx>  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  certain  treat- 
ment works  which  are  subject  to  regulation 
under  international  treaties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
sewer  taxes,  rents,  and  other  similar  sewer 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LANCASTER: 
H.R.  1701.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1991,    the   existing   suspension   of  duty   on 
Ceflxlme;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  1702.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
ElNGEL.  Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms.  Norton. 
Mr.  Washinoton,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mrs. 
CoLUNS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.    Oilman.    Mr.    Martinez.    Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Berman.  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York.  Mrs.  UN80ELD. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New    York.    Mr.    Bustamante.    Mr. 
Byrant.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,   Ms.   Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Conyers): 
H.R.  1703.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  criminal  penalty 
for  Interfering  with  access   to  and  egress 
firom  a  medical  facility:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  1704.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State,  together  with  the  Attorney  G«neral, 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries to  provide  for  the  incarceration  in 
those  countries  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
States  imprisoned  for  Federal  offenses;  joint- 
ly to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  1705.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  stuffed  dolls, 
certain  toy  figures,  and  the  skins  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas: 
H.R.  1706.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  lessons  learned  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  with  respect  to  military  per- 
sonnel family  policies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mazzou): 
H.R.  1707.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  maintain  the  current  Federal-State 
funding  ratio  for  certain  formula  grants;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  1708.  A  bill  to  prohibit  arms  transfers 
to  certain  countries  unless  the  President  cer- 
tifies that  a  state  of  war  does  not  exist  be- 
tween such  country  and  Israel  and  that  such 
country  has  accorded  formal  recognition  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Israel;  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


H.R.  1700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
gifts  to  the  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  killed  while  serving  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  or  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SKEEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  RICH- 
ARDSON, and  Mr.  Schdt): 
H.R.  1710.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  certain 
historic  military  forts  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SLATTERY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota): 
H.R.  1711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  farmland  sold  dur- 
ing the  same  taxable  year  as  the  farmer's 
principal  residence  to  be  eligible  for  the 
S125.000  exclusion  of  gain  on  sale  of  a  prin- 
cipal residence;  to  the  CoRunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  SHAW): 
H.R.  1712.  A  bill  amending  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  with  respect  to  pro- 
cedures for  the  cancellation  of  leases,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  1713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966,  to  extend  the  credit  for 
clinical  testing  expenses  for  certain  drugs 
for  rare  diseases  or  conditions,  to  impose  a 
windfall  profit  tax  on  such  drugs  if  they  be- 
come excessively  profitable,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to   the   Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  1714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  benefits  under 
the  Child  Care  Food  Program  to  children 
aged  13  to  15;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  1715.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Harriet 
Taylor  Upton  National  Historic  Site  in  War- 
ren, OH;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOOLTITLE: 
H.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  June  1  through  June  7,  1991,  as 
"National   Polio  Awareness  Week";   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Omce  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Ms.   OAKAR  (for  herself  and   Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana): 
H.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   week   beginning   February   16,    1992,   as 
"National      Visiting      Nurse      Associations 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CONDIT,  and  Mr.  Slattery): 
H.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  appropria- 
tions acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BILBRAY: 
H.  Con  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  enforce  the  U.S.  Security 
Council  cease-fire  resolution,  jirovide  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  Kurdish  and 
other  oppressed  Iraqi  resistance  forces  and 
encouraging  other  countries  to  provide  such 
assistance,  and  promote  the  establishment  of 
refugee  enclaves  within  the  southern  and 
northern  borders  of  Iraq;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  120.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
the  U.S.  policy  on  carbon  dioxide  emissions; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

61.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  Idaho's 
dairy  production;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

62.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
the  Piscatlnny  Arsenal  in  Rockaway  Town- 
ship, Morris  County;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

63.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  Idaho's  water  re-    . 
sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

64.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  the  Israe- 
li's Prime  Minister's  restraint  in  not  exercis- 
ing Israel's  right  to  retaliate  against  Iraq;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

65.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
the  equal  recognition  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  languages  in  the  administrative  and 
legislative  procedures  of  the  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

66.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  the  dese- 
cration of  the  flag  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

67.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  rescinding 
previous  applications  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

68.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

69.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Pennsylxiania  v. 
Davenport:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

70.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  inter- 
national boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

71.  Also,  memorial  of  •■■he  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  Idaho's  sheep 
stock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

72.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative 
to  recreational  boating  user  fees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

73.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  method  of 
allocating  Federal  highway  funds;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

74.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  national  for- 
ests in  Idaho;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

Mr.  LaFALCE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  1716) 
for  the  relief  of  Alice  Koshlan;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  7:  Mr.  AuCoDJ.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Rekd,  Mr.  ABERCROMBiE,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN,  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Hayes  of  DUnoiB,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.    Fal£»mavaeoa,    Mr.    Dkon,    and    Mr. 

HOAOLAND. 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Kil- 
dek,  Mr.  LUKEN,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
QuuxEN.  and  Mr.  Skaogs. 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  BORSKi,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  KOLTER,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Kyl,  and  Mr. 
Bateman. 

H.R.  108:  Mr.  Hayes  of  nilnois,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Sikorski,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  258:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  and  Mr. 

ESQEl.. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  CoNDrr. 

H.R.  301:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  BENNETT  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.R.  381:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.R.  384:  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, B«r.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
»4r.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Spratt,  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  430:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregron,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.   Livingston.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Danne- 

MEYEH,    Mrs.     MORELLA,     Mr.     SOLOMON.    Mr. 

Ballenger.  Mr.  ZiMMER.  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  441:  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms. 
PELOSi.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  566:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mn.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Marlenee, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  573:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  576:  Mr.  Stallinos,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Slat- 
TKRY,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  806:  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  PETRI,  Mr.  La- 
OOMABSINO,  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Cox  of  Califor- 
nia.     Mr.      Lent,      Mr.      Packard,      Mr. 


Ciwningham,  Mr.   Fawell,  Mr.  Dooltttle, 
and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  (17:  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  HuTTO,  and 
Mr.  Pal  X)ne. 

H.R.  6  8:  Mr.  Durbdj. 

H.R.  6  »2:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  KOL- 
ter,  anq  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  *3:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  DeLay.  and  Mr 
Cox  of  C  illfomla. 

H.R.  f76:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Weiss.  |lr.  Sanders,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Hancocs.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
CONDIT,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  Of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Engel,  Vs.  Molinari,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  &ip-.  Mr.  Machtley  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  M7:  Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr. 
Dannemiyer,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  ew:  Mr.  Lipinski  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

Mr.   Swift  and  Mr.   Faleoma- 


H.R 
vaega. 

H.R.  7 

H.R 
Fish,  m 


Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
,  Engel.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Bus^amante.  and  Mr.  Frost. 
H.R.  7SB:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  8^1:  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississimii. 

H.R.  «a:  Mr.  Ford  of  Mlchlg^in  and  Mr. 
Owens  ol  New  York. 
H.R.  8^:  Mr.  JONTZ  and  Mr.  Sabo. 
H.R.   all:    Mr.    CosTELLO.    Mr.    Espy.    Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Kildee,  Ms.  Norton, 
A,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
id  Mr.  Swift. 
i:  Mr.  Flake. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Oeor^a.  Mr.  Stark, 
(lattery. 
:    Mr.   Duncan.   Mr.    Zeliff,    Mr. 
Mr.    Bliley.   Mr.    Pursell.    Mr. 
Thomas  ()f  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Hatcher. 
H.R.  97$:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr 
Washino+on.      Mr.      LaFalce,     and     Mrs. 

MORELLiU 

H.R.  ICK:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  lop?:  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mf.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Kir.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, M4  Parker.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  1  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  1*9:  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  VALaJTiNE.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mrs. 
UNSOELoJand  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  ii|0:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson df  Florida,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Levui  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  1120:  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  ii;  S:  Mr.  STOKES  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  Hi  6:  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Davis,  M  •.  Williams,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Kol- 
TER,  and ;  «r.  AuCom. 

H.R.  ilM:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
COSTELLO  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Engel,  and 

Ms.  NORT  )N. 

H.R.  11  ii:  Mr.  Atkdjs,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  B  Ir.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr  Mrazek,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine, 
Mr.  Frai|k  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan^  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  DakoU,  Mr.  Jefferson. 
and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  ii»:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mrl  DooLEY.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  AndrJws  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lantos.  Ms. 
Slauohti  r  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 


Wyden,  Mr. 
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Campbell  o'  California,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr 


Stokes,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Dicks, 


Mr.  Ravenei,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  1191:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Fascell,  and 
Mrs.  LOWEY  I  >f  New  York. 

H.R.  1193:1  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Traxler,  M».  Henry,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  HOchbrueckner,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mt.  Frost,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1196:  iMr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Ifew  York,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Costello,  arid  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.R.  1201:  Mr.  FiSH,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.     DeFazio,     Mr.     Bilbray,     and     Mr. 
Paleomavaboa. 
H.R.  1226:  lir.  Serrano  and  Mr.  Hertel. 
H.R.  1250:  ^^r.  Petri.  Mr.  Aspin,  and  Mr. 
Dannemeyeb 

H.R.  1277:  itr.  KYL,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mr.  bALLEOLY,  Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  FteTRi.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  ClinoerI  Mr.  Spencer.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Taylor  W  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Delay. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Lent,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, M^.  Parker,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  RiGos,  and  Mr.  Hertel. 
H.R.  1278:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Payne  of  J^ew 
Jersey,  Mr.  SIcheuer.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  f'azio, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Ms 
Norton.        I 

H.R.  1308:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Engel,  a»id  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1343:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  »|r.  Penny,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, Mr.  FtiANK  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mi.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
ABERCROMBia  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  I344:^lr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Omtens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wyden, 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1397:  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Packard.  an(i  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Huckaby  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Sh^w.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

H.R.  1412:  kr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.]  Bilbray,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  HoLUJWAy,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
YATES,  Mr.  ZtLIFF.  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Santorum. 
Mr.  RriTEH.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Doo- 
UTTLE.  Mr.  |de  Lugo.  Mr.  Clinoer.  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Califomla.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Stump. 
and  Mr.  YouM}  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1430:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr. 
Sanders. 

H.R.  1450:  iSr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  BacchusJ  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Nfr.  Dooley.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  J^NDERsoN,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr. 
DooLiTTLE,  N^.  Hansen,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Hancock.  Mr.JGiLLMOR.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  S^uth  DakoU.  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Archer.  Mr-  Inhofe.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  IQuillen.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mn  Darden.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  Coble,  M*-.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Leach, 
Mr.  Slattery  and  Mr.  Martin. 

H.R.  1458:  Mr.  Bunndjg,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  Mr j  Dannemeyer. 
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H.R.  1460:  Mr.  CONDIT,  Mr.  DiXON,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Serrano  and  Mr.  Slat- 

TERY. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  Hammerscrmidt,  Mr. 
McNULTY,  Mr.  HOBTON,  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Geor- 
grla,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  McGrath.  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  1502:  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Washinoton.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Levwe 
of  California,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Prank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Serrano, 
Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  TORRICELU,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY.  Mr.  AuCoiN.  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1504:  Mr.  Stark.  Mb.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Enoel,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Eno- 
U8H.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  McBwEN.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota, 
and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  1546:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  1547:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  1568:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  WALSH  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  1575:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mrs.  boxer,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  1655:  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Livinoston,  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  WoLF,  Mr.  Ballenoer, 
Mr.  Zimmer,  and  Mr.  Moorheiad. 

H.R.  1669:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Flake,  and  Mr. 
Borski. 

H.R.  1675:  Mr.  HUOHES. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Hefley  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Schiff.  and  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Eckart. 
and  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Borski, 
Mrs.  Bryon,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Enqel. 
Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Reg- 
ULA,  Mr.  Stallinos,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
TORRiCELLi,  Mr.  BEILEN80N,  Mr.  FoRD  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Solarz,  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.    Mr.    Sawyer.    Mr.    Shaw.    Mr. 


Skaoos.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  DE  Luoo.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  McHuoH,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Natchb31.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Roe:mer,  Mr.  Tauzdj,  and  Mr. 
Clay. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pursell,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Allard,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Ballenoer,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 

BOEHLERT,  Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr. 

Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Camp- 
BEU.  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Cox  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Livinoston,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Quillen,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Rttter,  Mr.  rohrabacber,  Ms. 
Bos-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Schaefer. 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  SMrra  of  Texas,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Zeliff.  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.J.  Res.  169:  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  IUnaldo, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Ballenoer,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Costello, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Geren  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Enoel,  and  Mr.  Sreen. 

H.J.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa.  and 
Mr.  Hastert. 

H.J.  Res.  195:  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  Florida.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Man- 
ton.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Wajcman,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Engel.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Kyl.  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 


SwETT.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Henry. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Packard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
SwETT,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Lauohlin,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Grat. 
Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr. 

FOOLIETTA,     Mr.     ACKERMAN,     Mr.     Bn. IRAKIS. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  McCrery.  B4r.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
LaRocco,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Doouttle,  and 
Mr.  Vento. 

H.  Con.  Res.  91:  Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  ECKART, 
Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  CONDiT,  and  Mr.  Washino- 
ton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa,  Mr,  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mrs.  Bentlet,  Mr.  ESidreich. 
Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Rioos,  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.  Res.  99:  Mr.  FiSH,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Upton. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  OBERSTAR,  Mr.  Traficant, 
and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Pease. 


PETITIONS,  ETC.      " 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

53.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council,  city  of  Boston,  relative  to  support- 
ing the  full  participation  of  minority  and 
women  owned  businesses  in  the  redevelop- 
ment of  Kuwait  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

54.  Also,  petition  of  the  town  council  of 
Blades,  DE,  relative  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relative  to  the  desecration  of 
the  American  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

55.  Also,  petition  of  the  township  of  Wake- 
fleld,  Gogebic  County,  MI.  relative  to  the 
western  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Conmilttees  on  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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BASICS  LN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1991 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
my  colleagues  share  my  concem  that  Ameri- 
ca's colleges  and  universities  are  too  fre- 
quently graduating  students  who  are  severely 
lacking  in  fundamental  skills.  As  we  begin  to 
conskler  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
^Education  Act,  I  warrt  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  insightful  comments  of  Robert  L. 
Hardesty,  a  former  preskJent  of  Southwest 
Texas  State  University,  wtx)  also  served  as 
White  House  assistant  to  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  arxJ  vice  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Texas  System.  I  Ijelieve  his  recent  conv 
ntents  to  the  BrkJgewater  State  College  "Con- 
ference on  Mission"  offer  constnx:tive  kleas 
regarding  the  future  direction  of  higher  edu- 
catkxi.  and  I  commend  ttiem  to  ttie  attentk>n 
of  my  colleagues. 

Conference  on  Mission 
(Remarks  by  Robert  L.  Hardesty) 
It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  and  an 
honor  to  be  a  part  of  this  Important  and 
timely  "Conference  on  Mission."  I  congratu- 
late the  administration,  faculty  and  staff  of 
Brldgewater  State  College  on  the  occasion  of 
its  Seaqulcentennlal.  You  are  the  custodians 
of  a  venerable  tradition  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  are  observing  it  this  week  by  honoring 
the  past  but  looking  to  the  future. 

It's  an  added  pleasure  to  be  sharing  the 
program  with  two  old  fi-lends  and  colleagues, 
John  Bardo  and  Allan  Ostar.  Dr.  Bardo  was  a 
strong  partner  in  our  quest  for  academic  re- 
form at  Southwest  Texas  State  University  in 
the  mid  1980s  and  I  hold  him  in  affection  and 
high  esteem.  Brldgewater  State  is  fortunate 
to  have  him  as  its  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs.  Dr.  Ostar  is  the  dean  of  the 
higher  education  spokesmen  in  Washington 
and  a  man  of  towering  reputation  who  Is  re- 
spected and  revered  throughout  the  country. 
Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
my  interest  in  the  mission  of  AASCU  col- 
leges and  universities  did  not  begin  or  end 
with  my  presidency  of  Southwest  Texas 
Bute.  It  is  a  philosophical  interest  which  ex- 
tends beyond  those  SWT  days  and  which 
springs  from  very  personal  experiences  long 
before  my  SWT  days. 

Two  of  the  smartest  individuals  I  have 
known  In  my  life  went  to  state  teachers  col- 
leges where  they  received  first-rate  edu- 
cations which  prepared  them  for  distin- 
guished careers.  One,  an  internationally  rec- 
o^ized  eye  surgeon,  went  on  to  become  my 
&ther.  The  other,  an  internationally  known 
President  of  the  United  States,  went  on  to 
become  my  boss.  (It  should  l)e  of  particular 
interest  to  this  audience  to  recall  that  he 
was  also  the  president  who  passed  more  edu- 
cation leglslaUon  than  all  of  his  prede- 
cesaors  and  successors  combined.) 

Now  what  those  seemingly  unrelated 
events  said  to  me  when  I  first  began  to  pon- 
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hose  convictions  with  me  to  South- 
State  ten  years  ago  and  I  bring 
me  today,  honed  by  practice  but 
by  the  hard  knocks  of  practical  ex- 
Indeed,  my  experiences  at  South- 
reinforced  those  convictions, 
after  I  was  appointed  to  the  presi- 
SWT,  I  received  a  letter  of  con- 
ftom   a   recent   graduate.    Al- 
ippreciated  the  sentiments,  the  let- 

0  badly  written  it  was  embarrass- 
I  Tammar  was  atrocious,  the  punctu- 

random  at  l)est.  and  the  sentence 
was  totally  incomprehensible.  At 

1  in  a  state  of  shock  that  someone 
rone  through  four  years  of  study  at 
tutlon — and  had  graduated — could 
lorribly.  What  was  even  more  puz- 

that  Ills  letter  was  quite   com- 

to  me  personally,  so  I  knew  he 
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English.  The  y  Included  an  Ignorance  of  math 
as  well. 

The  depreising  fact  was  that  we  were  ad- 
mitting hum  Ireds  of  ffeshmen  who  were  woe- 
fully deficient  in  reading,  writing,  spoken 
communlcat  on  or  math  skills— and  in  too 
many  cases,  graduating  them  with  the  same 
deficiencies  four  years  later.  They  were 
bright  enoui'h  students.  They  had  met  our 
entrance  requirements,  which  were  respect- 
able. If  they  survived  their  first  two  years— 
and  many  did  not— they  usually  did  well  In 
their  majors  So  we  were  not  looking  at  stu- 
dents with  i  lack  of  aptitude.  Nor  were  we 
looking  at  t  university  that  was  academi- 
cally bankru  pt.  Our  departments  were  strong 
and  were  turning  out  well-qualified  majors. 
The  fact  wa^  those  students  were  falling  be- 
tween the  academic  cracks  and  nobody 
seemed  able  o  help  them. 

The  deeper  I  probed  into  the  situation,  the 
more  disturb  Bd  I  became.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  our  students  were  falling  be- 
tween the  cracks  of  the  entire  academic 
foundations  program.  Too  many  of  them 
were  finding  ways  of  avoiding  the  required 
core  curriculum  courses  that  were  distaste- 
ful to  them  or  difficult  for  them.  And  the 
University  had  neither  the  academic  deliv- 
ery system  n  )r  a  strong  enough  advising  pro- 
gram to  do  much  about  It.  In  too  many 
cases,  we  were  turning  out  one-dimensional 
graduates— w  ell  trained  in  their  majors,  but 
functionally  illiterate  in  other  critical  fields 
of  study. 

Out  response  to  that  situation  at  South- 
west Texas  w  u  not  dramatic;  it  was  not  bril- 
liant; It  was  1  lot  revolutionary.  It  was  simply 
a  return  to  tl  le  basics.  We  revamped  our  core 
curriculum— )ur  entire  academic  founda- 
tions progran.  We  created  a  separate  college 
of  general  studies  which  became  academic 
"home"  to  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  who 
had  not  decls  red  their  majors.  We  placed  re- 
newed emphasis  on  academic  advisement.  We 
instituted  a  1'rislng  junior"  basic  skills  test 
in  reading,  writing  and  math,  followed  by 
mandatory  rt  mediation  for  those  who  failed 
It.  We  Instituted  a  wri ting-across- the-cur- 
riculum  prog]  am.  And  to  send  a  signal  to  our 
students  to  le  t  them  know  that  we  were  seri- 
ous about  Oir  expectations  of  them,  we 
tightened  up  dramatically  on  our  probation 
and  suspension  policies.  (The  first  semester 
those  pollclei  were  in  effect,  we  suspended 
830  students.  That  did  get  their  attention.) 

We  had  a  lit  of  selling  to  do— internally— 
to  get  it  alll  done.  Many  faculty  members 
were  reluctant  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
for  remediating  those  students  who  were  de- 
ficient in  t^e  basic  skills.  A  university 
shouldn't  be  iolng  the  job  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  they  Insisted.  My  an- 
swer was  thaU  when  we  graduate  hundreds  of 
students  eachi  year  who  cannot  write  a  clear 
sentence  or  cbmpute  a  simple  mathematical 
problem,  we  qast  a  shadow  on  the  quality  of 
our  degrees  aad  the  integrity  of  our  diploma. 
Academically,  there  were  plenty  of  faculty 
who  were  perfectly  happy  with  the  status 
quo.  As  long  ia  their  departments  were  doing 
a  good  job  of  turning  out  well  qualified  ma- 
jors, why  won  y  about  general  studies?  It  was 
the  old  "If  lt|  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  It"  syn- 
drome. 
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One  of  my  first  acts  as  president  of  SWT 
was  to  share  with  the  faculty  my  very  strong 
feelings  about  the  kind  of  education  I 
thought  we  ought  to  be  providing  young  peo- 
ple: 

—Education  that  teaches  people  to  think: 

—Education  that  builds  the  whole  man  or 
woman  as  well  as  the  expert; 

— Eklucation  that  establishes  a  base  of  com- 
munal knowledge  before  it  builds  pinnacles 
of  specialized  knowledge. 

And  1  told  them  I  didn't  think  we  were  in 
the  business  of  competing  with  the  big  re- 
search institutions.  That  isn't  where  we 
came  firom  and  I  didn't  think  that's  where  we 
should  be  going.  Naturally,  we  could  com- 
pete in  some  specialized  areas,  but  I  did  not 
believe  that  should  be  our  driving  force — our 
ralson  d'etre. 

The  problem  was  that  most  of  us  are 
trained  to  teach  and  to  do  research  In  par- 
ticular specialities.  We  think  of  the  univer- 
sity as  a  kind  of  patchwork  quilt  with  bright 
but  isolated  areas  of  study,  each  designed  to 
prepare  students  in  narrow  emphases  that  we 
call  "majors."  But  the  model  of  the  univer- 
sity as  a  patchwork  of  relatively  unrelated 
groups  of  programs  has  a  significant  draw- 
back. It  divides  the  faculty  into  highly-spe- 
cialized and  separate  groups,  isolated  fi-om 
colleagues  and  community  by  their  vocabu- 
laries, methodologies  and  outlook. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Amer- 
ican higher  education  began  with  programs 
which  were  highly  unified  and  very  coherent. 
The  first  Harvard  curriculum  of  the  16408,  for 
example,  included  only  twelve  subject*— all 
of  them  taught  by  a  single  faculty  member 
who  also  doubled  as  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  influence  of  scientific  and  technical 
advances  forced  curriculum  expansion  so 
that  by  the  1820b  specialty  programs  began 
to  emerge — law,  engineering,  medicine.  By 
the  18708  the  first  graduate  programs  were 
being  introduced  and  the  concept  of  a 
"major"  was  in  place.  And  we've  been  locked 
into  it  ever  since. 

As  the  major  grew  in  importance  within 
the  curriculum,  that  very  critical  portion  of 
our  students'  studies  that  we  call  "general 
education"  shrank  in  imtxirtance.  In  some 
universities,  general  education  shrank  in 
size  to  the  i>oint  where  students  were  spend- 
ing most  of  their  time  working  on  their  ma- 
jors and  the  idea  of  a  common  knowledge 
base  seemed  to  have  lost  both  its  promise 
and  its  meaning. 

Even  today,  in  too  many  instances,  our 
students  have  no  clear  sense  of  the  shape  or 
the  rationale  of  the  academic  foundations 
curriculum.  And  all  too  often  when  they 
complete  the  "required  courses,"  they  leave 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  instead  of  a  sense  of  in- 
tellectual fulfillment.  Nowhere  in  their 
"academic  foundations"  do  they  come  close 
to  achieving  the  ideal  of  a  unified  and  coher- 
ent understructure  of  skills  and  knowledge 
needed  to  build  toward  their  major  studies. 

We  are  running  the  risk  of  turning  out  well 
trained  technicians  who  know  and  under- 
stand very  little  of  our  common  social  herit- 
age, who  have  no  understanding  of  the  ethi- 
cal dimensions  of  their  Jobs,  who  are  cultural 
illiterates.  I'm  sure  you  see  them  every  day 
in  your  institutions:  students  who  can  nei- 
ther synthesize  nor  compute,  who  have  no 
notion  of  unifying  concepts,  who  understand 
only  isolated  pieces  of  the  whole,  who  lack 
the  fundamental  skills  of  making  connec- 
tions and  expressing  ideas.  This  is  a  problem 
whose  solution  is  absolutely  basic  to  the  suc- 
cess of  every  academic  program— a  problem 
that  requires  every  institution  to  re-examine 
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the  idea  of  the  university,  the  flragmented 
patchwork,  and  restore  coherence  to  the  gen- 
eral studies  program. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  the  more  we 
withdraw  into  our  isolated  disciplines,  the 
less  we  think  about  the  unifying  whole  of  the 
academic  program— and,  worse  yet,  the  less 
concerned  we  are  about  it.  In  my  opinion, 
every  university  in  this  country  ought  to  put 
its  entire  faculty  to  work  redefining  what 
their  institution  is  about  every  ten  years. 
Because  until  the  faculty  have  a  vision  of  a 
unifying  whole,  and  a  commitment  to  it, 
there  will  be  none. 

That's  what  we  did  at  Southwest  Texas 
State.  We  avoided  the  pitfall  of  simply  im- 
posing a  new  structure  of  required  credit 
hours  for  each  student.  The  faculty  would 
have  rejected  it  out  of  hand.  We  also  avoided 
the  equally  dangerous  pitfall  of  asking  the 
faculty  to  recommend  a  structure  of  required 
credit  hours.  They  would  still  be  fighting 
over  it,  eight  years  later. 

Instead  of  asking  the  faculty  to  work  on 
inputs,  we  put  them  to  work  on  outcomes. 
We  asked  them  to  tell  us,  in  general  terms, 
what  an  educated  person  should  know;  what 
perspectives  he  or  she  should  have  at  gradua- 
tion. We  pulled  the  faculty  out  of  their  aca- 
demic isolation  and  got  them  thinking  on  a 
unlversity-wlde  basis  for  the  first  time  in 
years. 

They  did  their  job  well.  They  came  back  to 
us  with  categories  of  knowledge  that  we  all 
agreed  were  essential  to  a  liberal,  under- 
graduate education. 

Then  we  asked  them  to  recommend  the  re- 
quired credit  hours  that  would  flesh  out 
those  categories.  By  that  time,  it  was  too 
late  for  them  to  bolt  the  reservation.  They 
were  now  thinking  as  members  of  a  univer- 
sity community,  instead  of  members  of  their 
individual  departments.  And  they  had 
bought  into  an  overall  concept  of  general 
education.  Even  those  departments  which 
faced  the  prospect  losing  credit  hours  for 
their  majors  went  along  with  the  final  rec- 
ommendation. For  that  brief  but  glorious  pe- 
riod of  time  In  our  school's  history,  a  group 
of  turf-jealous  faculty  members  turned 
themselves  into  university  statesmen.  And  I 
want  to  tell  you,  I  was — and  remain — damn 
proud  of  them. 

We  expended  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  in 
the  process.  Would  we  have  been  better  off 
expending  that  time  and  energy  in  building 
up  our  graduate  program  and  trying  to  gain 
approval  for  a  doctoral  program?  I  don't  be- 
lieve so.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  never  saw 
us  competing  with  The  University  of  Texas 
or  Texas  A&M  or  The  University  of  Houston 
on  the  graduate  level. 

But  I  did  see  us  competing  with  them  on 
the  undergraduate  level.  I  believed  then  and 
I  continue  to  believe  that  an  AASCXJ-type  in- 
stitution can  deliver  a  quality  undergradu- 
ate program  just  as  well  as  a  big  research  In- 
stitution—and often  better. 

And  I  believe  that's  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing.  In  this  age  of  scientific  wonders  and 
technological  change,  the  basics  often  seem 
drab  and  unexciting.  But  they  are  still  "the 
basics."  They  are  still  the  mark  of  a  well- 
rounded  person.  They  are  still  the  best  foun- 
dation for  a  subsequent  major  and  a  success- 
ful career— in  any  fleld. 

An  appreciation  of  literature,  art  and 
music,  a  knowledge  of  history,  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  sciences,  a  familiarity 
with  the  world  around  us,  an  ability  to  si>eak 
other  languages,  a  sense  of  values,  and  an 
ability  to  communicate— these  remain  the 
bedrock  of  a  modem  education.  And  I  believe 
they  remain  the  basics  of  the  AASCU  mis- 
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sion.  I  can't  think  of  a  better  recommenda- 
tion for  any  AASCU  college  or  university 
than  for  it  to  be  said.  "That's  where  you  can 
get  a  good,  solid,  well-rounded  education. 
That's  where  they  teach  you  to  think."  I  be- 
lieve that  when  the  word  gets  out,  the  world 
will  beat  a  path  to  such  an  institution's 
door. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CW02  DUANE  R. 
FISHER 


HON.  RONAU)  L  MAOflUT 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  CW02  Duane  R.  Fisher  and  the 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on  April 
17,  1991,  wilt  be  returning  home  from  a  tour 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  This  amphibious 
ship  is  homepofted  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphto- 
lous  Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  HaH  and  its 
crew  was  the  first  of  the  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  Mkldte  East  A  primary  mis- 
skin  of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  was  to  errforce  the 
economc  bkx:kade  of  Iraq  in  the  Norttiem 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  bkx*ade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  earty  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  embarked  nrtarines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphibkxjs  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  and  partKipated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Opisratnn  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  arrphb- 
kxjs  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies ak>rig  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  ttie  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  HaO's  saikirs  per- 
formed ttieir  duties  with  professksnalism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gruesome  destructkxi  inflicted  upon 
that  small  natkxi  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  that  ttie  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  whk^  was  the 
fine  contributkxi  of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifk:e  of  these 
saifors  will  certainly  make  delators  around  tfie 
worid  think  twne  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
sk>n. 

I  want  to  also  salute  his  wife  Jackie  whose 
reserve  unit  was  activated  in  Fkxida  during 
the  conflct.  Reservists  played  a  crucial  role  in 
this  conflk:t  All  of  the  families  of  the  Gunston 
Halts  crew,  wtio  stood  by  so  courageously  as 
tfieir  foved  ones  were  put  at  risk  half  way 
arourxj  the  worid  are  to  be  commended.  In 
fact  some  newborn  babies  await  tfie  return  of 
fathers  they  have  never  set  eyes  on.  These 
families  with  relatives  aboard  the  Gunston  Hatt 
deserve  our  recognltkxi  for  giving  our  9ervk»- 
men  something  to  kx>k  forward  to  upon  their 
arrival  back  home. 
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NOSE  THUBIBING  BY  DRUG 
MANUFACTURERS 


HON.  FOSITIEY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  level  of  infla- 
tion In  ttie  health  sector  is  hurting  the  entire 
ecorx)my,  and  the  most  inflationary  part  of  ttiat 
sector  is  ttie  increase  in  drug  prices. 

The  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  love  to 
charge  as  much  as  dying  people  can  afford  to 
pay,  but  they  also  love  subsidies:  tax  sub- 
sidns,  R&D  subsides  from  NIH,  patent  protec- 
tion subsides.  All  tfiis,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  one  of  ttie  most  prollftc  industries  in 
Aniefica. 

The  foHowing  artide  from  ttie  National  Jour- 
nal of  March  30,  1991 ,  says  it  all: 
Nose  thumbing 

In  what  may  rank  as  one  of  the  most  open- 
ly deflant  rebuffs  by  industry  to  government 
in  a  long  time,  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ers have  Just  given  Congress  and  the  medic- 
aid program  the  economic  equivalent  of  a 
loud  Bronx  cheer. 

Strapped  for  money.  Congress  and  the 
White  House  adopted  a  law  telling  pharma- 
ceutical (Irms  that  If  they  want  to  sell  to  the 
Joint  federal-state  medicaid  programs,  which 
provides  medical  care  to  27  million  low-in- 
come Americana,  they  must  offer  the  same 
discount  prices  they  give  their  best  cus- 
tomers. 

After  all.  Members  of  Congress  reasoned, 
medicaid,  which  spends  S5.1  billion  a  year  on 
drugs,  is  at  least  as  large  as  most  of  the  drug 
companies'  major  customers.  As  it  is,  medic- 
aid forces  doctors  and  hospitals  to  accept 
deep  discounts  for  their  services.  And  the 
program  itself  is  In  trouble:  States  are  com- 
plaining that  it  is  among  their  fastest-grow- 
ing expenses,  and  governors  are  calling  for  a 
halt  to  program  expansions  Intended  to  help 
low-Income  women  and  children. 

Admittedly,  the  federal  government  was 
probably  more  Interested  in  the  S3  billion  it 
estimated  it  would  save  over  five  years 
(states  would  save  another  S1.5  billion)  than 
in  any  lofty  policy  goals.  In  another  sense, 
however,  Washington  was  merely  doing  what 
any  smart  company  boss  would  do:  using  its 
market  clout  to  force  price  concessions, 
which  the  state-run  medicaid  programs  had 
l>een  unable  to  get  individually. 

The  industry's  response  has  been  striking 
in  its  Iwldneas  and  simplicity  (and,  some 
would  say,  in  Its  predictability).  The  phar- 
maceutical companies  merely  jacked  up  the 
inices  they  charge  their  best  customers. 

Not  only  does  this  threaten  medicaid's  as- 
sumed savings,  but  it  will  raise  costs  to  a 
host  of  other  government  programs:  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Department  and  federally  as- 
sisted conmiunlty  health  and  family  plan- 
ning clinics,  which  can  ill  afford  the  price 
hikes.  It  will  also  hit  other  large  pur- 
chasers—bosidtals  and  health  maintenance 
organisations  (HMOs)— hard,  with  their  pa- 
UenU  likely  to  pay  the  bill. 

But  the  nose-thumbing  the  Industry  has 
given  Congress  and  its  big  private  customers 
may  come  back  to  haunt  it.  With  health  care 
inflation  averaging  8  percent  a  year  over  the 
past  decade,  and  with  general  inflation  just 
4.7  percent  a  year.  Congress  and  employers 
have  gotten  Increasingly  daring  in  imposing 
spending  controls  on  doctors  and  hospitals. 

Now.  a  few  have  not  so  subtly  suggested.  It 
ought  to  Iw  the  pharmaceutical  industry's 
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turn.  (  Onsider  that  the  average  annual  hike 
in  pharmaceutical  prices  has  been  9.6  percent 
a  year«-more  than  double  that  of  inflation— 
and  that  the  Industry  boasts  one  of  the  high- 
est ral  Bs  of  return  on  Invested  capital  of  all 
Indust  ies. 

Trad  tlonally.  Congress  has  lacked  the 
meansjto  control  the  Industry,  short  of  legis- 
lating ;  outright  price  controls,  because  the 
federal  government  doesn't  pay  the  drug 
manufacturers  directly,  as  it  does  doctors 
and  b()8pital8.  Medicare  doesn't  cover  most 
drugs,  I  and  medicaid  has  typically  reim- 
bursed individuals  for  their  purchases  from 
drugst  )res,  which  are  merely  the  retailers. 

Still  concern  over  rising  drug  prices  is 
growln  g,  and  not  merely  in  Congress.  Sandoz 
Pharmaceuticals  is  the  subject  of  more  than 
20  state  lawsuits,  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion investigation  and  hearingrs  by  Sen.  How- 
ard M.  Metzenbaum,  D-Ohlo,  In  early  March 
over  psssible  antitrust  violations  in  its  mar- 
ketingj  of  an  important  new  drug  for  schizo- 
phrenia called  Clozaril.  Sandoz  Initially  said 
that  would-be  users  must  get  their  blood 
monitored  weekly  by  a  home  health  care 
company,  (Caremark,  to  guard  against  a  dan- 
gerous|slde  effect. 

Sena^  Special  Committee  on  Aging  chair- 
man Diivid  Pryor,  D-Ark.,  who  sponsored  the 
medlc4ld  drug  pricing  bill,  recently  asked 
Healthi  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Louis 
W.  Sullivan  to  take  a  close  look  at  federal 
research  subsidies  to  the  drug  indus- 
try. H^also  suggested  that  Sullivan  examine 
using  fhe  law  of  eminent  domain  to  contract 
t>me  manufacturers  to  produce  drugs 
at  low4r  prices.  The  law,  Pryor's  office  said, 
is  usually  Invoked  in  war  or  when  the  gov- 
emmeat  feels  taxpayers  aren't  getting  a  fair 
price  K>r  a  necessary  product.  Such  a  time, 
F*ryor  pot  so  subtly  Implied,  may  now  be  at 
hand. 

Phaihiaceutlcal  companies'  wining  and 
dinlngiof  doctors  drew  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
chaimian  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  last 
Decemjaer.  Their  spending  to  build  goodwill 
with  physicians  and  help  brand  name  drugs 
keep  tihelr  market  share  once  they  go  off 
patenti  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
past  decade.  Those  costs  are  passed  on  to 
consui^ers.  and  the  programs  influence  doc- 
change  their  prescribing  practices. 
I  witnesses  said, 
consumers  are  joining  in  the  chorus 
est.  A  group  of  AIDS  patients  sued 
fhs  Wellcome  Co.  in  mid-March  over 
>S  drug  AZT.  The  company  has  al- 
to lower  its  price  for  the  drug 
)n  the  face  of  public  charges  of  price 
Now,  AIDS  activists  are  challeng- 
ing th^  validity  of  the  company's  exclusive 
patent  on  the  drug,  saying  the  federal  gov- 
emmeet  underwrote  most  of  its  discovery, 
testing  and  development. 

The  industry's  standard  response  has  been 
to  arg|ie  that  its  products  are  bargains  at 
any  pice.  Schering-Plough  recently  under- 
wrote !a  much  publicized  study  by  a  pres- 
tigious consulting  firm  that  concluded  that 
"milliens  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  will 
be  saved  in  the  next  25  years,  thanks  to  ad- 
vances made  possible  by  pharmaceutical  re- 
search!" In  the  words  of  the  company  press 
release-  "In  fact,"  the  release  continues,  "In- 
vestments in  new  dnig  development  can  l>e 
viewed  as  a  vital  part  of  the  solution  to  cut 
spiralihg  health  care  costs." 

But  the  old  argument  may  be  losing  a  bit 
of  Its 'resonance,  not  merely  with  govern- 
ment t>ill  payers,  but  also  with  the  private 
hospitals,  clinics  and  HMOs  that  have  found 
their  4rug  prices  suddenly  jacked  up.  If  and 
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irovemment  finally  turns  its  full 

the  problem  of  pharmaceutical 

Industry  may   find   It  has  few 


TRIBVTE  TO  JOHN  P.  FRIED. 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  pOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WBdnesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  LENT-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recognize 
and  pay  special  tritxjte  to  Mr.  John  P.  Fried, 
who  is  retiring  after  38  years  of  service  to  the 
North  Merrick,  NY,  Union  Free  School  District 
Mr.  Fried  will  be  honored  at  a  retirement  din- 
ner held  by  his  colleagues  on  May  3,  1991 . 

John  P.  Fried  began  his  king  association 
with  ttie  North  Merrick  schools  as  a  shop 
teacher  in  1953.  He  went  on  to  teach  sixth 
grade  studmts,  ttien  became  assistant  prin- 
cipal, and  finally,  was  appointed  principal  of 
Camp  Avenue  School. 

A  philosdaher  once  said,  "Education  has  for 
its  object  ttiB  formation  of  ctiaracter."  Like  any 
worthy  goal,  character  buikiing  in  our  youth  is 
not  easily  realized,  particularly  during  times  as 
turbulent  a$  we  have  seen  in  the  fifties,  six- 
ties, seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties.  Yet, 
John  Fried  I  has  dedicated  his  professional  life 
to  txjiUing  character  in  ttie  young  people  of 
North  Merrick  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  ttiat 
his  success  stands  as  an  inspiration  to  col- 
leagues and  as  a  krfessing  to  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lifeking  resklent  of  ttie 
Village  of  Gast  Rockaway,  a  community  not  far 
from  Nortt^  Merrick,  I  have  come  to  learn 
about  the  important  differences  ttiat  John 
Fried  ttas  ^nade  in  ttie  lives  of  his  students. 
His  outstafxjing  work  as  an  educator  has 
greatly  improved  ttie  quality  of  life  in  and 


around  ttie 
cordingly 
a  neighbor 


Fourth  Congressional  DistrKL  Ac- 
am  pleased  to  conskjer  John  Fried 
and  proud  to  liave  ttie  privilege  of 


representing  him  in  this  House. 


BIZARRE  PRIORITIES  ON  ARMS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  JHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MA^OLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
ttie  attentioh  of  our  colleagues  an  editorial  ttiat 
appeared  in  the  New  Yortt  Times  on  March 
21,  1991,  Oonceming  the  administratkxi's  pro- 
posal to  ajknw  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  fi- 
nance arm)  sales  to  the  Middle  East 

There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  in  ttie  Mkldle 
East  if  arrns  sales  to  the  countries  of  ttie  re- 
gion continue  apace.  Accordingly,  I  consider 
this  Eximb^nk  proposal  most  inappropriate  tie- 
cause  it  will  serve  to  encourage— not  discour- 
age— arms  jproliferatkin. 

BifARRE  PRIORITIES  ON  ARMS 

It's  a  p^pitious  moment  to  curb  arms 
sales.  Iraqi  had  just  demonstrated  the  perils 
of  arming  bUtes  to  the  teeth  in  the  Middle 
E^t.  And  arms  buyers  and  sellers  are  look- 
ing to  Waphlngton  for  leadership.  But  In- 
stead of  trying  to  negotiate  restraints.  Presi- 
dent Bush  eeems  eager  to  reopen  the  Middle 
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East  arms  bacaar.  It's  up  to  Congress  to  re- 
verse his  priorities. 

Respondiner  to  pressures  ft^)m  U.S.  defense 
contractors  and  their  Ckingresslonal  backers. 
Mr.  Bush  wants  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a 
Government  a«rency,  to  underwrite  sales  of 
arms  to  states  that  can't  afford  them  by 
guaranteeing  up  to  SI  billion  In  bank  loans. 
That  would  supplement  the  loan  gruarantees 
the  Pentagron  already  provides. 

And  just  weeks  after  forgrlving  billions  in 
loans  to  Egypt,  Mr.  Bush  Intends  to  sell  it 
SI. 6  billion  in  new  weapons.  That  deal  rep- 
resents just  a  fraction  of  the  $18  billion  in 
arms  that  the  Administration  Is  planning  to 
sell  to  the  Middle  East  in  the  coming  year. 

Oddly,  in  his  speech  to  Congress  on  March 
6,  Mr.  Bush  put  a  high  priority  on  curbing 
chemical,  biological  and  nuclear  arms  in  the 
region.  But  he  said  nothing  about  conven- 
tional arms,  which  suggests  that  he  has  yet 
to  learn  one  of  the  larger  lessons  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war:  in  this  unstable  region,  arms 
have  a  nasty  way  of  outlasting  alliances. 
Congress  can  get  him  to  reconsider.  It  can 
hold  up  the  Egyptian  sale  and  vote  down  the 
Ex-Im  Bank  credits. 

Why  the  nish  to  sell  more  arms?  For  one 
thing,  the  defense  budget  Is  on  the  way 
down,  and  U.S.  arms  makers  are  lobbying 
hard  to  boost  sales  abroad  to  offset  declining 
Pentagon  purchases.  For  another,  the  gulf 
war  alarmed  Turkey,  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
states  in  the  region,  sharpening  their  appe- 
tite for  weaiwns. 

Defense  Secretary  Cheney  even  tries  to 
justify  the  sales  as  a  way  to  minimize  U.S. 
presence  on  the  ground.  But  he  overlooks  the 
Saudi  Army's  tentative  performance  In  the 
war.  which  suggests  that  even  new  weapons 
won't  enable  the  Saudis  to  defend  them- 
selves. And  he  ignores  purposes  other  than 
self-defense  that  new  weapons  could  serve 
buyers.  Just  look  at  Iraq. 

Other  circumstances  make  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  slow  arms  trafficking.  Hungry  buy- 
ers now  want  American-made  weapons.  Thus 
the  usual  argument  that  they  will  turn  else- 
where if  the  U.S.  doesn't  satisfy  their  needs 
may  not  apply.  Impressed  by  preliminary  re- 
ports of  U.S.  technological  prowess,  buyers 
are  less  likely  to  settle  for  second-best. 

That  gives  Washington  extra  leverage  on 
its  competitors  in  the  arms  market  to  co- 
operate in  trimming  sales.  And  other  suppli- 
ers, like  the  Soviet  Union,  seem  ready  to  co- 
operate. 

Middle  Eastern  buyers  will  also  have  trou- 
ble paying  for  new  arms.  Egypt  and  Turkey 
are  In  poor  shape  economically.  Israel  is  pre- 
occupied with  providing  for  the  resettlement 
of  Soviet  Jews.  Even  oil-rich  Saudi  Arabia  is 
borrowing  to  pay  Its  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
gulf  war. 

Seldom  has  the  chance  to  restrain  arms 
peddling  been  greater  than  it  is  today.  If 
President  Bush  wants  a  really  new  world 
order,  he  could  start  by  trying  to  negotiate 
constraints  on  arms  sales. 


UBM  DEBUTANTES  COTILLJON 


HON.PniRJ.VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10. 1991 

Mf.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  IrKfana  is  rich  in  the  cultural  diversity 
of  its  residents  and  the  attributes  that  each  of 
these  separate  ethnic  groups  contribute  to  the 
entire    northwest    Indana    community.    This 
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weekend,  on  Saturday.  April  13,  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  experience  and  to  share  in  a 
traditional  debutantes  cotillion  sponsored  t>y 
the  Union  Benefka  Mexkana.  The  cotiHkxi. 
exclusively  for  15-  and  16-year-oW  young 
women,  is  a  tradNkxial  rite  of  passage  where- 
by the  family  presents  their  daughter  to  soci- 
ety. The  evening  will  begin  with  a  special 
ceremony  at  the  Our  Lady  of  Guadahjpe 
Church  in  East  Chteago,  IN  where  the  mother 
of  the  debutante  will  present  her  to  the  church. 
After  this  ceremony,  the  program  will  continue 
at  the  UBM  Hail  as  the  father  will  offKiaily 
present  his  daughter  to  society. 

This  year  the  folk>wing  debutantes  wiU  be 
presented  to  the  community:  Junay  Vasquez, 
Carmela  Gastelu.  Sandra  Hemandez.  Krishna 
Vitela.  Rosa  Anguiano,  Elsa  Madrigal,  Connie 
Ramirez,  Rose  Nieves,  Maria  Roias,  Maria 
Tirado,  Mariene  Medina,  Yesenia  Rodriguez, 
arxl  Juanita  Rodriguez. 

Arranging  a  program  such  as  this  requires  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  and  ded«atk)n.  There- 
fore, I  woukJ  be  remiss  if  I  dkJ  not  acknowlege 
the  efforts  and  contributk>ns  of  JudKh  Hen-era, 
the  coordinator  of  the  program,  and  Mr.  Tony 
Barreda,  the  presklent  of  the  Unkxi  Benefka 
Mexk:ana. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  UBM  for  sponsoring  this  annual 
event;  applauding  the  parents  of  these  young 
women  on  their  efforts  to  txing  their  chiklren 
to  this  stage  in  Vneir  lives;  and,  encouraging 
tfiese  young  women  to  take  ail  that  has  been 
given  to  them  by  tf)eir  parents  and  this  conv 
munity  and  to  buiU  on  it  as  ttiey  move  forward 
in  ttieir  lives. 


TRIBXJTE  TO  LT.  CHARLES  H. 
MATTHEWS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MAOfllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  Lt  Charies  H.  Matthews  and  the 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on  April 
17,  1991,  will  be  returning  home  from  a  tour 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflKt  This  ampliitMous 
ship  is  homepoded  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphith 
kxjs  Base  in  ^k>rfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  the  first  of  ttie  amphibkHJS  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  Mkldte  East.  A  primary  mis- 
sk>n  of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  ttie 
economk:  bkxicade  of  Iraq  in  the  Northern 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  bk)ckade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
the  aHied  effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  embarked  marines  trair>ed  daily 
for  an  amphbious  landing  on  tfie  beaches  of 
Kuwait  and  parbcipated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Operatfon  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  HaH  and  her  amphiy 
kxjs  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies afong  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Hall's  saikxs  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professfonalism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gruesome  destmctxjn  infKctsd  upon 
that  small  natfon  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
honw  with  a  dear  understanding  that  ttw  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  dtfferent  efforts,  one  of  whch  was  the 
fine  contributkxi  of  the  Gunston  Hat  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifee  of  these 
saikxs  will  certainly  make  dictators  around  the 
worU  think  twwe  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
skxi. 

I  want  to  also  salute  the  families  of  the 
Gunston  Hall's  crew,  who  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously as  their  foved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  the  workL  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  the  return  of  fathers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  famiies  with 
relatives  aboard  the  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognitkxi  for  giving  our  servnemen  some- 
thing to  ktok  fcxward  to  upon  their  arrival  back 
home.  I 


RECOGNITION  OF  BILL 
FITZSIMMONS 


HON.  Vm  WEBER 

OFIONMBSOTA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recog- 
nize Bill  Fitzsinvnorts.  exective  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Valley  Action  Council  [MVAQ  and 
winner  of  the  1990  Regnn  IX  OutstaiKfng 
ContiibutkHis  to  Social  Servces  Awwd.  The 
award  is  presented  by  Regkjn  IX  Social  Serv- 
ices Associatton  to  that  person  who 
consistenly  demonstrates  a  willingness  to 
serve  others  in  the  social  servces  arena. 

As  executive  director  of  MVAC.  BiH  heads  a 
$15  milfon.  220-person  organization  ttiat 
serves  over  20,000  km-kKxxne  and  d»advar>- 
taged  people  of  our  State.  BiH  has  spent  most 
of  his  adult  life  in  tfie  social  servnes  arena 
and  has  lived  by  the  MVAC  motto  of  helping 
people  help  themselves. 

Bill  has  t)ean  active  in  kxal.  State,  regnnal, 
and  national  organizations  and  currentty 
serves  as  presklent  of  tfie  Six  State  MkJ- 
America  Region  Five  Community  Action  Asso- 
ciation. Three  years  ago  he  helped  devefop  a 
program  called  South  Central  Pke,  which 
serves  the  community  by  finding  ways  to  do 
more  for  otfiers  with  less  dollars. 

Those  who  know  Bill  say  he  offers  people  a 
hand,  not  a  handout.  Thafs  what  weH  need  to 
really  lift  people  out  of  poverty.  As  one  ckse 
associate  of  Bill  sakj,  "Bill  faces  adversity  with 
a  gentle  Irish  wit  and  is  an  avkj  advocate  of 
teaching  peopte  to  help  themsefves."  His  suc- 
cess in  ttiis  area  is  demonstrated  t>y  the  vari- 
ety of  programs  devefoped  by  Minnesota  Val- 
ley Action  Council.  Many  of  tfiese  have  be- 
come State  and  national  models. 

Bil  has  commitlBd  his  life  to  helping  others 
recognize  tfieir  own  potential.  His  achieve- 
ments demonstiate  the  highest  qualttes  of 
leadership  and  provkte  an  example  for  those 
who  are  privileged  to  know  him. 
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ES  FENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHAI  LIFELINE 


mn.  Bill  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yofk.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  mark  the  occask>n  of  the  ttiird 
annual  Cfiai  Lrfeline/Camp  Simcha  dinner, 
which  is  to  t)e  hekj  on  Sunday,  April  28,  1991 , 
in  Manhattan. 

The  proceeds  of  tf>e  dinner  will  fund  Chai 
Lifeline,  a  Jewish-sponsored,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation serving  the  New  York  area,  Florida,  arxJ 
Israel,  which  provides  a  wide  variety  of  sup- 
port servKes  to  chikjren  arxJ  adults  with  dis- 
abilities, serious  illnesses,  or  deep  personal 
k>sses.  Ottwr  sendees  offered  t>y  Chai  Lifeline 
include  free  tutoring,  holiday  parties  for  ill  chil- 
dren, arxl  big  brottier/sister  programs. 

Chai  Lifeline  also  sportsors  Camp  Simcfia, 
the  only  kosher  summer  camp  program  for 
children  with  carx^r  wtx)  attend  free  of 
charge.  Camp  SirTx;ha  offers  a  unique  experi- 
WYX  wtiere  cancer-stricken  youth  can  interact 
with  tfieir  peers  in  a  social  setting. 

I  shoutd  like  to  congratulate  two  prominent 
irxlividuals  who  will  be  honored  at  this  year's 
dinner  for  their  dedKation  arxi  support  to  Chai 
Lifeline/Camp  Simcha  projects.  They  are  ttie 
guest  of  honor,  Mr.  Ron  Stem,  president  of 
Slimfast  Foods,  and  Chai  Lifeline's  Volunteer 
of  the  Year,  Mrs.  Estfier  Weinberger.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  Chai  Lifeline  all  the  best 
for  a  successful  event. 


NA-nONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  UHMAN 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
woukj  like  to  take  tfits  opportunity  to  recognize 
arxJ  support  Natkxial  Volunteer  Week  whrch 
takes  place  during  the  week  of  April  21  to  27. 
Volunteers  all  over  the  country  have  a  very 
positive  effect  on  tfw  community  they  serve 
and  the  lives  of  those  ttiey  know.  I  am  very 
proud  that  I  have  many  volunteers  currently 
serving  in  my  dtetrict 

I  wouM  espedatty  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
women  and  men  in  the  Tuolumne  General 
Hospital  Auxiliary  wtX)  have  volunteered 
14.0B5  hours  in  the  past  year.  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  time  and  effort  that  ttiey  dedcate  to 
Tuoiumne  General.  Their  contributkxi  to  the 
hospital  is  extremely  valuable  to  those  at 
Tuolumne  General  as  well  as  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

During  National  Volunteer  Week,  let  us  all 
rBnierTA>er  to  ackrwwiedge  tt>e  hard  work  of 
vdunleers  like  those  at  Tuolumne  General 
who  have  made  sacrifces  in  order  to  serve 
their  community.  Volunteers  provkje  vital  serv- 
ices to  society  and  their  dedKatxKi  shoukj  be 
applauded  on  this  important  occaskm. 


FLOR  DA 


PRI SSES 


IN 


CHRISTIAN    SCHOOL    EX- 
ITS LOVE  OF  COUNTRY 


ION.  HEANA  ROSUHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
'  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 


Ms.  lOS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flor- 
ida Christian  School  in  Miami  has  this  year 
founded  the  Elementary  Honor's  Choir,  an  ex- 
citing performing  group  of  chikJren  in  grades 
three  tfirough  six.  The  program  was  initiated 
by  Mrai  Adriana  M.  Brigham,  the  group's  di- 
rector ^nd  Mrs.  Bart)ara  Kingman,  the  accom- 
panist, lln  their  own  words.  Mrs.  Brigham  and 
Mrs.  I^ngman  have  formed  this  group  to: 
"Serve '  our  God,  our  great  country,  and  of 
course,  our  community. 

The  Elementary's  Honor's  Choir's  repertoire 
is  deviAed  primarily  to  the  singing  of  patriotk: 
kuch  as:  "Amerka,"  "We  Are  the  KkJs 
rka,"  and  "Freedom,  Freedom."  The 
as  endeavored  to  serve  the  community 
l|ng  for  auctions,  community  gatherings, 
nursingl  honf)es,  and  most  recently  at  a  natu- 
ralizatii^  cerenwny.  I  know  that  those 
atterxJees  of  the  ceremony  who  were  receiving 
their  dizenship  felt  truly  welcomed  by  our 
country  through  the  beautiful  vok;es  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Honor's  Choir. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  each  of  these  chil- 
dren for  helping  us  to  remember  reverence  for 
our  gr^at  land.  I  commend:  Diana  Balboa, 
4ontes  de  Oca,  Nkx)le  Shervington, 
ardomo,  Altierto  Rodriguez,  Alexandra 
er.  Jennifer  Santmier,  Rachel  Warren, 
Zies,  Melanie  Brookins,  Stephanie 
Mosas  Perez,  Daniel  Rodriguez, 
loriyon,  Courtney  Mussey,  Juan  Reyes, 
Chitwood,  Jessica  Warren.  Maithe 
Gonzales.  Michelle  Nunez,  Marc  Moore,  Abel 
Valdesj  Kerry  Brown,  Adriana  Canales, 
JocelyiTi  Dieguez,  Magdiel  Puig.  Merinda 
Hale.  IVacy  Myers,  Erika  Niewieroski.  Marissa 
Guillen,  Victoria  Brigham,  Katie  Hammon,  Ra- 
chel Bbnco,  Helen  Rivera,  Murisa  Scfiwartz, 
Amanda  Visser,  Anna  Lima,  Jeannine  Mi- 
randa, j  Gonzak)  DeSi^a,  David  Brookins, 
Manuel  Arisso.  And  I  also  would  like  to  orx^e 
again  riote  the  group's  director,  Mrs.  Brigham 
and  its!  accompianist,  Mrs.  Kingman  for  their 
guidance. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ENS.  JOSEPH  R. 
SCHNEIDER 


IN 


ION.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
'  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Wednesday.  April  10, 1991 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribuie  to  Ens.  Joseph  R.  SchnekJer  and  tfie 
crew  0^  the  U.S.S.  Gunsfon  Hall,  wtw  on  April 
17,  19$1,  will  be  returning  home  from  a  tour 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflct  This  amphit>kHiS 
ship  is  homeported  at  tfie  Little  Creek  Amphit>- 
kxis  Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  vtas  the  first  of  the  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  jour  in  ttie  MkJdIe  East.  A  primary  mis- 
skxi  o|  tfie  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
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economc  t^ockade  of  Iraq  in  the  Northem 
Aratjian  Se^  and  Persian  GuH.  This  blockade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait.  The  embarked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphibkius  landing  on  the  t>eaches  of 
Kuwait  ana  participated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Operation  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  ol  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphib- 
ious group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies along  |the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.!  The  Gunston  Hall's  sailors  per- 
formed thei^  duties  with  professionalism  and  a 
true  sense  ^f  purpose. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gruesome  destruction  inflk:ted  upon 
that  small  nation  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  clear  understanding  that  the  al- 
lied effort  tp  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  difierent  efforts,  one  of  whk:h  was  tfie 
fine  contributk>n  of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  ttiese 
saik>rs  will  certainly  make  dKtators  around  the 
work!  think  twice  t>efore  engaging  in  aggres- 
sk)n. 

I  want  t^  also  salute  tfie  families  of  the 
Gunston  Hall's  crew,  who  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously as  their  loved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  the  worW.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  the  return  of  fathers  tfiey 
have  neveri  set  eyes  on.  Tfiese  families  with 
relatives  aboard  the  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  servk^emen  some- 
thing to  loo^  forward  to  upon  their  arrival  t>ack 
home. 


THE  OllPHAN  DRUG  WINDFALL 
PROFITS  TAX  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

I  OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  STApK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing ithe  Orphan  Drug  Windfall  Profits 
Tax  Act  ofj  1991,  a  corrective  measure  de- 
signed to  address  a  pattern  of  atxjse  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  of  1983. 

The  measure  creates  a  windfall  profits  tax 
tfiat  will  only  affect  companies  tfiat  abuse  or- 
phan drug  atatus  for  their  products,  and  a  spe- 
cial incent^e  proviskxi  for  pfiarmaceutical 
companies  tfiat  produce  true  orpfians. 

President  Bush,  unfortunately,  vetoed  last 
Congress'  reasonat)le  bipartisan  reforms  of 
the  Orphan  Drug  Act  of  1983.  I  was  dis- 
appointed tjy  his  veto,  for  these  reforms  woukl 
have  helped  millions  of  Americans  whose  lives 
depend  on  availatile — and  affordatile — medi- 
cally necesiary  orphan  drugs. 

Surely,  no  one  can  argue  that  pfiarma- 
ceutnal  drug  manufacturers  shoukJ  profiteer 
on  tfie  t>acfs  of  ttie  unfortunate  few  with  rare 
diseases  oi^  medk^al  conditions.  But,  unt>eliev- 
ably,  that  h$s  not  been  the  case.  A  handful  of 
orphan  dr^g  makers  somefiow  interpret  or- 
pfian  drug  Status  as  a  license  to  profiteer.  The 
time  to  conict  this  injustice  is  now. 

The  Nati>nal  Commission  on  Orplian  Dis- 
eases estimates  that  between  10  and  20  mil- 
ton  Ameripans  suffer  from  approximately 
5,000  knowfn  rare  diseases.  In  the  20  years 
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before  the  1983  Act,  only  10  orphan  drugs 
were  developed.  In  ttie  8  years  since  enact- 
nrient  of  ttie  Orphan  Drug  Act,  nrore  ttian  40 
orphan  drugs  have  been  approved  and  hurv 
dreds  nxxe  are  in  the  research  and  devek)p- 
ment  stages. 

Before  the  1983  Orphan  Drug  Act,  drug 
companies  had  rx)  irx:entive  to  produce  drugs 
for  rare  diseases— drijgs  that  woukj  have 
been  unprofitable  because  of  the  high  costs 
and  relatively  few  patient  customers.  Thus, 
few  orphan  drugs  were  developed,  and  mil- 
lions of  people  with  rare  diseases  were  ig- 
nored. Clearly,  the  1983  Orphan  Drug  Art's  in- 
tent of  provkjing  incentives  to  produce  needed 
specialty  drugs  has  worked,  provkJing  an  im- 
measurable benefit  to  millions  of  Anrtericans. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  companies  have  used 
the  Orphan  Drug  Art  and  its  exclusive  market 
provisk)ns  to  make  windfall  profits.  They  have 
devek>ped  miracle  drugs  whk:h  are  priced  at 
outrageous  levels.  The  medk:ines  are  often 
bought  by  the  taxpayer  through  Medicare  or 
Medk:akj.  In  some  cases,  tt>e  cost  of  the  drug 
can  actually  drive  indivkjuals  into  poverty  and 
once  again  the  cost  of  the  drug  is  bome  by 
taxpayer-supported  Mednakl. 

For  the  past  2  years,  I  have  been  involved 
in  Medk:are's  relationship  with  Amgen,  the 
maker  of  a  kidney  dialysis  orphan  drug,  EPO. 
Last  year,  t>efore  the  Ways  and  Means  Health 
Sutxommittee,  the  HHS  IG's  office  testified 
that  the  annual  cost  for  EPO  to  Medk:are  had 
nearty  tripled,  to  $265  million,  due  to  a  higher 
tfian  exported  market  penetration.  "So  what's 
the  nib?"  you  might  be  asking.  Amgen.  the 
maker  of  EPO,  reports  ttiat  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping this  drug  was  $170  millkin.  Thus,  in  1 
year,  the  full  cost  to  Amgen  has  more  than 
been  recovered — plus  interest. 

Medicare's  coverage  of  kidney  dialysis  serv- 
fces  offers  Amgen  an  estaljlished,  stable  mar- 
ket opportunity.  Market  share  is  virtually  guar- 
anteed, and  certainly  does  not  require  the 
same  intensive  marketir>g  costs  of  otfier  drug 
markets. 

Amgen  will  reap  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
millnns  of  windfall  profits  at  Mednare's— tax- 
payer's—expense.  Amgen  is  laughing  all  the 
way  to  the  bank  with  the  n>oney  provided  t>y 
the  Orphan  Drug  Art's  lack  of  reasonable  pnc- 
ing  provisions. 

Amgen's  experience  with  EPO  is  not 
unk)ue.  The  July  1990  issues  of  the  Columbia 
Journal  of  Law  estimates  tfiat  it  presently 
takes  approximately  10  years  ar)d  an  average 
of  $97  millon  to  develop  an  orphan  drug. 
Protropin,  a  growth  hormone  devek)ped  by 
Genentech,  costs  between  $10,000  and 
$30,000  a  year  per  person  for  treatment 
Genentech  invested  $45  millkHi  to  devekip  tf>is 
drug,  according  to  the  same  issue  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Journal  of  Law.  Although  about  10,000 
Americans  benefit  from  Protropin,  Genentech 
generated  $123  millkxi  in  revenue  in  1989 
from  this  orphan  drug  ak>ne,  according  to  a 
May,  1990  Wall  Street  Journal  artkde. 
Genentech  has  recovered  nrxM-e  than  double 
its  investment  in  just  1  year. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  continue  to  en- 
courage the  devek)pment  of  orphan  drugs— 
without  pfKe  gouging?  Can  we  continue  to 
find  these  miracle  cures — and  afford  to  buy 
the  cures? 
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Yes,  if  we  amerxj  the  Orphan  Drug  Art  to 
keep  the  incentives  and  recapture  windfall 
profits  above  a  fair  level. 

Prevous  Orphan  Drug  Art  reforms  woukJ 
have  eliminated  market  exclusivity  if  the  pa- 
tient populatkm  for  such  an  orphan  drug  ex- 
ceeded 200,000.  But  such  a  reform  proposal 
wouW  have  no  effert  whatsoever  on  the  profit- 
eering practrces  of  Amgen  and  Genentech. 

My  proposal  would. 

Pharmaceutical  firms  wouW  rx)t  be  making 
ttiese  excessive  profits  if  it  were  nrt  for  the 
federally  proterted  market  that  we  create  for 
ttiem  under  the  Orphan  Dnjg  Art.  The  only 
way  to  corrert  these  abuses  without  discour- 
aging the  development  of  orphan  drugs  is  to 
create  a  windfall  profits  tax  that  will  recapture 
excessive  twnefits  of  market  morK)poly. 

Under  my  bill,  a  pharmaceutnal  company 
wouW  be  able  to  recapture  two  times  its  devel- 
opmental costs,  and  generate  up  to  25  per- 
cent annual  profit  from  its  orphan  drugs.  This 
level— 25  percent— is  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  average  market  profit  for  the  brand  pre- 
scription drug  industry.  This  profit  rate,  along 
with  the  recapture  rate,  will  still  alk)w  for  a 
huge  profit  to  be  made  by  companies  produc- 
ing true  orphan  drugs. 

The  windfall  profits  tax  will  limit  excessive 
profits,  and  the  nr>ed«ally-needy  publk;  will  not 
be  exptoited  by  the  devetopers  of  these  es- 
sential drugs.  The  windfall  profits  tax  wouM 
apply  during  tt>e  7-year  market  exclusivity 
granted  upon  receipt  of  Federal  orphan  drug 
status. 

Most  orphan  drugs  serve  a  small  patient 
base.  The  drug  companies  which  art  respon- 
sibly in  serving  these  patient  populations  are 
to  be  commended.  The  incentives  provided 
ttiese  true  orphan  drug  makers  are  deserved 
and  shoukj  be  maintained.  A  handful  of  drug 
manufacturers,  however,  are  profiteering  on 
tf>e  backs  of  patients  and  the  taxpayer. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that  my  legislation  will 
solve  the  existing  problems,  while  still  encour- 
aging the  devek)pment  of  medially  necessary 
orphan  drugs  for  millions  of  American  patients. 


THE  REVEREND  JOAN  BROWN 
CAMPBELL:  AT  THE  TOP  OF  HER 
PROFESSION 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  congratulations  to  my  dear  frierxj,  ttie 
Reverend  Joan  Brown  Canpbell.  a  successful 
wife,  mother,  and  community  volunteer,  wfx), 
in  the  mkJdIe  years  of  her  life,  has  risen  to  the 
very  top  of  her  second  professkin:  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

This  is  a  rare  honor  because  Mrs.  Campbell 
is  the  second  woman  and  tfie  first  female  min- 
ister to  serve  as  general  secretary  in  the  40- 
year  history  of  the  organizatk>n  whKh  encom- 
passes 32  Christian  denominatkms  with  42 
millkxi  members.  The  Natwnal  Council  of 
Churches  is  ttte  largest  ecumenical  body  in 
the  United  States. 

Joan  Brown  Campbell  has  standing  as  a 
minister  in  both  the  Christian  Church  (Disci- 
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pies  of  Christ)  and  the  American  Baptist 
Church  (U.S.A.).  The  Reverend  Campbell  has 
a  bachetor's  degree  in  English  and  speech 
and  a  master's  in  educatk>n  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mk;higan.  She  studied  urtan  ministry  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land, OH  before  she  was  ordained  in  1980. 

Joan  Brown  Camptjell  is  conskJered  a  role 
model  both  within  her  church  and  within  her 
family  and  community.  Her  colleagues  call  her 
a  motivator,  a  reconciler,  a  seasoned  ecu- 
menist. Her  daughter,  well-known  Ohk)  Rep- 
resentative Jane  Louise  CampbeN  is  quoted 
as  saying  her  mother  gave  her  and  her  two 
brottiers  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  a 
"sense  of  responsibility  to  the  family  and 
home." 

As  a  measure  of  the  k)ve  arxl  respert  heW 
for  the  Reverend  Jane  Brown  Campbell,  the 
congregation  of  her  home  church,  the  Heights 
Christian  Church  in  Shaker  Heights,  OH  is 
planning  a  celebratory  servk»  for  the  Rev- 
erend Campbell  on  April  25,  1991.  The  New 
York  Times  wrote  an  exceUent  profile  of  this 
truly  extraordinary  woman  from  whk:h  I  have 
borrowed  to  capture  some  of  the  spirit  of  this 
k>ving  and  lovely  lady,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  it  in  its  entirety  for  reprinting  in  ttie  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  artk:le  follows:  * 

Ecumenist  In  Charge:  Joan  B.  Campbell 

(By  Art  L.  Goldman) 
Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  15— Until  she  was  40 
years  old,   the  Rev.  Joan  Brown  Campbell 
was  a  full-time  mother,  wife,  hooselceeper 
and  community  volunteer. 

woman  in  the  news 

Just  two  days  after  her  59th  birthday,  Ms. 
Campbell  was  elected  to  the  top  ecumenical 
position  in  the  nation,  the  g-eneral  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

"Imagine  what  she  would  be  doing  if  she 
had  started  at  22."  her  daughter,  Jane  Louise 
Campbell,  said  Wednesday  night  on  the  eve 
of  her  mother's  election. 

The  elder  Ms.  Campbell  was  descrlljed  by 
colleagrues  as  a  "seasoned  ecumenist,"  a 
"motivator,  enabler  and  reconciler"  and  a 
woman  with  a  deep  faith  and  open  mind. 

But  to  her  daughter,  the  eldest  of  her  three 
children  (Ms.  Campbell  has  two  sons,  Paul 
Jr.  and  James),  the  new  general  secretary 
was  a  towering  role  model. 

"She  gave  us  a  sense  of  social  responsibil- 
ity and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  fam- 
ily and  home,"  said  the  younger  Ms.  Camp- 
bell, the  mother  of  two  young  children  and  a 
Representative  in  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

memories  of  the  uao's 

The  daughter  remembered  when,  in  the 
19G0's,  her  family  got  bomb  threats  after 
they  invited  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Lother 
King  Jr.  to  preach  in  their  church  in  the 
Cleveland  suburb  of  Shaker  Heights.  "My 
mother's  reaction  was:  'Clean  up  under  your 
beds.  The  police  will  be  looking  for  bombs, 
and  I  don't  want  them  to  find  any  mess 
under  there.'" 

Ms.  Campbell,  currently  the  head  of  the 
American  office  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  will  take  the  helm  of  the  National 
Council  in  March.  She  will  succeed  James  A. 
Hamilton,  a  United  Methodist  layman,  who 
did  not  run  for  re-election. 

Ms.  Campbell  will  be  the  second  woman 
and  the  first  female  minister  to  serve  in  the 
I>ost  in  the  organization's  40-year  history. 
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The  National  Council  of  Churches  is  the 
nation's  largest  ecumenical  body,  encom- 
passing 32  Christian  denominations  with  42 
million  members.  These  include  the  so-called 
mainline  churches,  like  the  Methodists, 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians;  the  his- 
toric black  churches,  like  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Orthodox 
churches,  including  the  Antiochian,  Arme- 
nian, Coptic,  Greek,  Syrian  and  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  America. 

POUCY  AND  CHARITY 

While  the  denominations  act  independ- 
ently, the  council  links  them  in  activities 
fivm  interfaith  dialogue  to  overseas  relief. 
The  council  also  issues  public-policy  state- 
ments, like  the  one  approved  this  week  con- 
demning the  American  military  buildup  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  council  suffered  a  loss  of  influence  and 
a  decline  in  membership  in  the  1960'8,  when 
It  was  overshadowed  on  the  national  scene 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishope,  who  spoke 
out  on  nuclear  arms  and  abortion,  and  the 
evangelical  Protestant  churches,  who  make 
their  influence  felt  through  organizations 
like  the  Moral  Majority.  It  was  also  battered 
by  Internal  divisions  and  strife  that  resulted 
firom  a  huge  reorganization. 

In  an  interview,  Ms.  Campbell  said  she  did 
not  expect  the  council  to  return  to  the  influ- 
ence it  exerted  in  1958.  when  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  laid  the  cornerstone 
for  its  headquarters  at  475  Riverside  Drive  in 
Manhattan. 

"I'm  not  nostalgic,"  she  said.  "I  think  we 
need  to  be  as  strong  a  voice  as  we  can  exer- 
cise in  this  period  of  history." 

SEARCHINO  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL 

"Never  during  the  20  years  I  have  worked 
within  the  ecumenical  movement  have  I 
sensed  a  time  when  unity  was  more  urgent." 
she  added.  "We  are  a  nation  on  the  brink  of 
war,  faced  with  increased  racism  and  eco- 
nomic insecurity.  We  are  a  people  searching 
for  spritual  answers  in  the  face  of  an  uncer- 
tain future." 

Ms.  Campbell  said  she  hopes  to  strengthen 
the  council  by  emphasizing  its  variety  of 
churches,  and  by  reaching  out  and  inspiring 
the  young  who  she  said  are  ready  to  be 
brought  into  the  churches.  "When  people 
think  of  the  council,  they  think  of  the  main- 
line churches,"  she  said.  "We  have  to  work 
hard  in  making  our  diversity  known." 

Joan  Brown  Campbell,  who  was  bom  Nov. 
13.  1931.  in  Youngvtown,  Ohio,  has  standing 
as  a  minister  In  both  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  American  Bap- 
tist Churches  (U.S.A.).  She  received  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  English  and  speech  and  a 
master's  in  education  firom  the  University  of 
BiUchigan  and  studied  urban  ministry  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  be- 
fore being  ordained  in  1960. 

Ms.  Campbell,  who  was  divorced  when  her 
Children  were  teenagers,  continues  to  have  a 
cordial  relationship  with  her  former  hus- 
band. Paul  Campbell  8r..  a  lawyer.  The  two 
get  together  each  year  with  their  children 
and  grandchildren  for  Thanksgiving  dinners. 
She  lives  in  Manhattan,  said  she  enjoys 
Broadway  plays  and  walking  along  Riverside 
Drive.  She  will  use  almost  any  business  trip 
aa  an  excuse  to  stop  in  Cleveland  to  visit  her 
four  grandchildren,  ages  4,  3,  2  and  1. 

MB.  INSIDE.  MS.  OUTSIDE 

Ms.  Campbell  said  that  she  relished  and 
never  regretted  the  years  she  devoted  to 
raising  her  family.  "It  taught  me  patience, 
perseverance  and  risk-taking."  she  said. 

Margaret  Sonnenday  of  St.  Louis,  who 
headed  the  search  committee  that  chose  the 
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new  general  seretary.  said  Ms.  Campbell  had 
the  advantage  of  being  both  an  insider  in  the 
council  (she  worked  there  before  going  to  the 
World  Council  in  1965)  and  being  an  outsider 
durinf  its  difficult  years  in  the  later  19e0's. 

If  ste  had  heard  any  criticism  of  the  can- 
didate, Ms.  Sonnenday  said,  it  was  that  "in 
her  enthusiasm"  Ms.  Campbell  would  forge 
ahead  with  projects  before  building  a  consen- 
sus.   I 

Ms.  I  Campbell  said  she  was  aware  of  the 
criticism.  In  her  new  job,  she  said,  she  would 
"keeg  testing"  and  keep  looking  behind  her 
to  make  sure  "the  people  are  with  me." 
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TO  THE  LATE  ROBERT 
WELTY  CRAWFORD 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
nlTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  10. 1991 

SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
to  an  outstanding  Missourian,  Robert 
Weltyi  Crawford,  wtio  passed  away  recently  at 
the  ape  of  64.  He  was  a  former  secretary  of 
state  (uxJ  State  representative  for  Missouri. 

Boiti  in  Nevada,  MO,  he  attended  schools  In 
Vemdn  County  and  graduated  from  Nevada 
High  School.  After  receiving  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree trom  the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia, 
he  served  in  Work!  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  IVhen  he  was  released  from  the  military 
sen/i(je  in  1953  as  a  first  lieutenant.  Bob  re- 
turned to  Nevada  and  founded  the  Crawford 
Real  Estate  Co. 

Roiert  Crawford  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
House  in  1954  and  represented  Vernon  Coun- 
ty forjtwo  ternr^.  After  showing  his  leadership 
at)ilitifs  In  tfie  House  of  Representatives,  fie 
the  administrative  assistant  to  Gov. 
Jamefi  T.  Btair.  Jr.,  in  1959.  While  administra- 
tive assistant  to  tfie  Governor,  he  was  instru- 
meritAl  in  creating  the  Missouri  Academy  of 
Squims  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  member. 
In  19B0,  he  was  appointed  as  Vhe  youngest 
secretary  of  state  in  Missouri  history. 

Aft#r  sennng  as  the  executive  vKe  preskjent 
of  th^  Associatnn  of  General  Merchandise 
Chairjs  in  Washington,  DC,  he  returned  to 
Miss<|uri  in  1977  to  become  executive  vice 
presi<tont  of  tf)e  Missouri  Bankers  Associatk>n 
until  kis  recent  retirement. 

Robert  Crawford  led  a  life  of  total  dedk:atk)n 
to  tfi^  State  of  Missouri  arxj  will  t>e  missed 
dearti.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Carol,  his 
two  (  aughters,  Elizabeth  and  Jennifer,  and  his 
broth  it,  B  J.  Crawford. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  GERALD  F. 
HORTON 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACtfllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
n|  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr|  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tril^e  to  LL  Gerak)  F.  Horton  arxf  tfie  crew 
of  th»  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on  April  17, 
19911  wilt  be  returning  home  from  a  tour  in  tlie 
Perspn  Gulf  confikn.  This  amphitNOus  ship  is 
hom4ported  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphibk>us 
Basa  in  Norfolk,  VA. 
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Last  Aiijust  13,  tfie  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was%ie  first  of  tfie  amphit>ious  fleet  to 
depart  Noffolk  for  wtiat  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  MkkJIe  East.  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  ttie 
economk:  i  bkx^kade  of  Iraq  in  tfie  Northem 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  bkx:kade 
was  to  t>€t  one  of  tfie  key  early  successes  of 
tfie  allied  effort  to  drive  tfie  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwart.  The  emt>arked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amfihixous  landing  on  the  t>eaches  of 
Kuwait  and  partk:ipated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  OpisratkKi  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  pf  the  Gunston  Hall  and  tier  amphit>- 
ious  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  tfve  ar- 
mies ak>n(|  ttie  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  tfie  success  of  tfie  al- 
lied forces.  Tfie  Gunston  Hall's  saik>rs  per- 
formed th«ir  duties  with  professkxialism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  ttie  gruesome  destruction  inflk:ted  upon 
tfiat  smat  natk)n  by  ttie  Iraqis.  I  returned 
fiome  with  a  dear  understanding  tfiat  tfie  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  clfferent  efforts,  one  of  whk;h  was  the 
fine  contr|xitk>n  of  tfie  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifk:e  of  ttiese 
sailors  will  certainly  make  delators  around  tfie 
world  thiri^  twk»  k>efore  engaging  in  aggres- 
skm.         I 

I  wantlto  also  salute  the  families  of  the 
Gunston  Hall's  crew,  who  stood  t>y  so  coura- 
geously as  tfieir  toved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
fialf  way  (round  tfie  workl.  In  fact,  some  new- 
txxn  babtes  await  tfie  retum  of  fatfiers  ttiey 
fiave  never  set  eyes  on.  Tfiese  families  with 
relatives  atx>ard  the  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognitk)li  for  giving  our  servicemen  some- 
thing to  k^  forward  to  upon  their  arrival  back 
home. 


TUFTONIA'S  WEEK 


N.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday,  April  10. 1991 

Mr.  RKiHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
month  I  will  be  joining  otfier  Tufts  University 
graduates  in  ot)sierving  'Tuftonia's  Week,"  an 
annual  tradition  for  tfie  more  than  65,000  Tufts 
alumni.  This  fioliday  of  sorts  derives  its  name 
from  the  Me  of  a  venerable  Tufts  foottsall  figfit 
song  writtpn  by  E.W.  Hayes,  class  of  1916. 

Tufts  graduates  are  a  special  breed  and  we 
tfioroughly  enjoy  revisiting  and  reliving  our 
acaderruc  years  through  "Tuftonia's  Week." 
Ho\  all  of  us  can  retum  to  Medford,  MA  to  take 
part  in  tfi^  festivities,  but  each  of  us  does  take 
time  out  during  this  unk^ue  week  to  rememt>er 
tfie  special  bond  we  have  with  our  felkjw  grad- 
uates and  with  our  alma  mater. 

As  pat  of  Tuftonia's  Week,"  alumni, 
among  otier  things,  can  take  part  in  a  refor- 
estatkxi  program  Tufts  and  tfie  Forest  Servk:e 
Diviskm  df  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
put  together.  For  a  $10  donation  to  tfie  Plant- 
a-Tree  Program,  alumni  receive  a  certificate 
acknowledging  a  tree  has  been  planted  in  a 
natkxial  forest  in  tfieir  name. 

There  are  atxxjt  7,900  students  currently 
enrolled  :  at    Tufts     University,     all     future 
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"Tuftonia's  Week."  celebrants.  As  usual,  these 
students  are  a  diverse  group,  representing  all 
50  States  and  nearly  100  foreign  countries. 

As  one  honored  arKJ  proud  Tufts  University 
graduate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Corv 
gress  to  join  me  in  honoring  my  65,000  feltow 
Tufts  graduates  during  this  special  week  of 
celebratioa 


MR.  FRANK  TUCKER  RETIRES 
AFTER  35  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OFCAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Frank  (Francis)  Tucker  wtx)  is 
retiring  this  June  from  the  San  Lorenzo  Unified 
School  District  in  California's  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District 

Mr.  Tucker  began  his  career  with  the  San 
Lorenzo  Unified  School  District  in  July  1956  as 
a  teacher  at  Bohannon  Junior  High  School.  In 
1979,  he  was  assigned  to  Hesperian  Elemerv 
tary  School  where  he  has  taught  until  now. 
During  his  35  years  with  the  district,  he  has 
taught  history  and  math  in  addttk)n  to  the  self- 
contained  classroom  assignments  he  has  heM 
at  the  elementary  school  level. 

During  his  tenure  at  Lorenzo  Manor  School, 
Mr.  Tucker  initiated  the  schools  Charger  Club 
wtMch  is  a  chjb  designed  to  promote  student's 
self-esteem  by  involving  them  in  community 
activities  in  addition  to  their  school  activities. 
Mr.  Tucker  also  served  as  the  vk»  presklent 
of  the  San  Lorenzo  District  Teacher's  Assoda- 
tton,  preskJent  of  the  Bohannon  Junkx  High 
School  Faculty,  president  of  the  Curriculum 
Council  at  ttie  district  level,  and  was  the 
initiator  of  the  BkKk  H  Program  at  Hesperian 
School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Mr.  Tucker  for  35  years  of 
dedk^ted  servk»  to  the  San  Lorenzo  schools 
and  to  the  community  and  to  wish  him  well  in 
his  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANCIS  S. 
PORRETTA 


ents  currently 
.     ail    future 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10. 1991 

Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Dr.  Francis  S.  Porretta. 
Dr.  Porretta  was  bom  on  September  4.  1900. 
in  Buffak}.  NY.  The  doctor's  parents  were  Ital- 
ian immigrants.  His  ancestral  home  was  Calta 
Vetura,  a  smaN  town  near  Palemio,  Sicily.  Dr. 
Porretta  was  raised  in  the  small  town  of  Lock- 
port.  NY. 

At  the  age  of  18  the  doctor  was  admitted  to 
tt>e  University  of  Michigan,  and  began  his 
studies  in  engineering.  During  one  of  his  se- 
mester breaks,  his  mother  toM  him  that  she 
hoped  he  woukl  become  a  doctor.  So  upon  re- 
turning to  the  university  he  transferred  to  the 
pre-medicine  course  of  study.  Because  of  the 
large  size  of  his  family,  whch  had  eight  chil- 
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dren.  Dr.  Pooetta  had  to  finance  his  own  edu- 
catnn.  He  was  atiie  to  do  this  tjy  toiling  on  the 
farms  of  Niagara  County,  NY  during  the  sunv 
mer.  woridng  in  the  boarding  house  he  lived  in 
at  the  university,  and  by  working  as  a  bartier. 
Because  of  his  prowess  at  bartjering  he  be- 
came the  first  student  to  have  his  own  chair  at 
tfie  student  unk)n  t>art>er  shop. 

Dr.  Porretta  received  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Mnhigan,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  university's  school  of 
medidrw.  The  doctor  completed  his  studies  in 
1925  arxl  became  an  intern  at  Providence 
Hospital  in  Detroit  Through  his  medical  career 
Dr.  Porretta  was  involved  with  many  profes- 
sional associations  such  as  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Michigan  State  Medk:al 
Society.  Wayne  County  Medial  Sodety,  and 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  The  doc- 
tor's career  culminated  in  being  named  tf>e 
chief  of  staff  of  Provklence  Hospital  in  South- 
fieM,  Ml. 

In  additkxi  to  his  3  sons.  Dr.  Porretta  had 
18  grandchlWren  and  15  great-grandchiWren. 
They  count  among  them  a  surgeon,  a  re- 
search scientist,  several  attorneys,  a  banker,  a 
professional  singer,  an  actor,  and  a  physical 
tf>erapist 

The  way  in  whrch  Dr.  Porretta  lived  his  life 
compelled  the  Italian  Study  Group  of  Troy.  Ml 
to  name  him  the  ItaliarvAmerican  of  the  year. 
This  honor  is  bestowed  on  Irxjividuals  wtw  re- 
flect the  highest  traditkxis  of  the  Italian-Anwr- 
ican  heritage:  God,  country,  and  family. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  HOWARD 
GENTRY.  SR. 


HON.  BOB  CLEMEIVr 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10. 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege today  to  congratulate  Mr.  Howard  Gentry, 
Jr.,  on  the  occask>n  of  his  70th  birthday  on 
April  15.  On  Saturday,  April  13,  I  will  join  a 
group  of  Mr.  Gentry's  family,  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  admirers  in  a  tribute  to  this  great 


Mr.  Geniry  is  responsMe  for  the  so-called 
goWen  era  of  atfiietKs  at  Tennessee  State 
University  in  my  honietown,  Nashvile,  TN.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  review  an  outline  of  Mr. 
Gentry's  accomplishments  I  submit  for  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  rennarkable  and  great 
man. 

Howard  C.  Gentry 

Howard  C.  Gentry  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio  on  April  15.  1921.  He  began  a  distin- 
guished athletic  career  at  West  High  School 
where  he  participated  in  football,  basketl)all. 
and  track.  He  was  selected  for  All  City  Tack- 
le in  1937  and  again  in  1938.  His  interest  in 
football  continued  when  he  entered  Florida 
A&M  University,  where  he  became  an  All- 
Conference  and  Ail-American  tackle.  He  re- 
ceived a  B.S.  degree  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education  trom  FAMU  in  19i3. 

After  graduation  Gentry  entered  the  armed 
services,  earning  the  rank  of  Second  Ueu- 
ten&nt  and  serving  In  Europe. 

Gentry  launched  his  coaching  career  at 
North  Carolina  A&T  in  1946.  He  was  honored 
by  having  one  of  his  former  college  coaches. 
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who  was  then  the  head  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department  and  Head  football  coach 
at  A&T  College,  to  ask  him  to  come  to  work 
for  him  as  assistant  football  coach  and  head 
baseball  coach.  While  serving  in  these  capac- 
ities his  baseball  team  won  a  conference 
championship  in  1947. 

In  1948,  Gentry  was  called  to  WUberforce 
State  University,  in  Ohio,  to  serve  as  line 
coach.  It  was  there  that  he  attracted  the  at- 
tenUon  of  TSU's  President  W.8.  Davis  and 
Director  of  AthleUca/Head  Football  Coach. 
Henry  A.  Kean. 

He  came  to  TSU  in  1949  and  served  under 
Kean.  with  distinction,  as  a  teacher,  head 
line  coach  and  as  Intramural  director.  In 
1952,  he  received  his  Masters  Degree  from 
Ohio  State  University.  In  1955,  after  Kean  be- 
came full-time  athletic  director,  he  was 
named  head  football  coach.  His  1956  team 
was  10-0-0  and  became  Black  national  cham- 
pions; also,  that  year  he  was  selected  Coach- 
of-the-Year. 

His  lifetime  record  as  head  football  coach 
was  42  wins,  10  losses  and  one  tie.  During  this 
same  period  he  also  boasted  a  22  game  win 
streak;  his  greatest  win.  however,  was  the 
game  his  team  won.  41-39,  over  Florida  A&M, 
his  Alma  Mater  and  his  former  coach.  Jake 
Galther.  in  the  1956  Orange  Blossom  Classic 
in  the  Orange  Bowl. 

After  six  years  as  head  football  coach.  Gen- 
try became  Athletic  Director  in  1961.  TSU's 
athletics  enjoyed  a  "Golden  Era"  of  progress 
during  his  tenure,  with  the  footl>all  team 
posting  a  winning  streak  of  24  games.  TSU 
teams  participated  in  numerous  events.  The 
football  team  played  its  first  post  season 
game  against  an  NCAA  afniiated  school.  The 
game  was  against  Ball  State  in  the 
Grantland  Rice  Bowl,  with  a  final  score  of 
14-14.  Another  highlight  was  the  regional 
telecast  of  the  1973  game  with  Grambling 
trom  Hale  Stadium  by  ABC-Television. 

Basketball  also  prospered.  From  1969 
through  1976,  the  TSU  Tigers  played  In  all 
but  two  NCAA  Division  II  South  Regional 
Tournaments,  winning  four  times,  finishing 
second  twice,  third  once  and  forth  once. 
Team  participated  in  NCAA  championship 
play  in  1963  and  1967  and  in  1961  the  team  was 
the  UPI  College  Champion,  the  Associated 
Press  Champion  in  1961  and  1962. 

Under  Gentry's  leadership  TSU  became  one 
of  the  nation's  tope  in  football  players  draft- 
ed by  the  pros.  The  1971  team  ranked  third  in 
the  nation  with  a  total  of  nine  draftees.  The 
1975  team  gained  the  distinction  of  having  all 
Ave  seniors  on  the  squad  drafted  by  the  pros. 
During  this  era,  the  famous  Tigerbell 
Women's  Track  Team  continued  its  upsurge 
by  developing  talented  performers  who  par- 
ticipated with  distinction  both  nationally 
and  internationally. 

Shortly  after  becoming  TSU's  athletic  di- 
rector. Gentry  l>ecame  a  moving  force  In  the 
affairs  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  as  well  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Directors  of  Athletics. 

He  served  on  the  NCAA  College  Division 
Basketball  Committee  for  eight  years.  In 
1975  he  was  named  Chairman  of  the  NCAA 
Division  II  Basketball  Tournament  Commit- 
tee. Gentry  served  on  the  prestigious  NCAA 
Council  trom  1971  to  1973.  He  was  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Collegiate  Directors  of 
Athletics  Second  Secretary  trom  1970-75  and 
served  on  the  Elxecutive  Committee  as  third 
vice-president  prior  to  tils  retirement. 

After  retiring  in  1976  he  continued  his  ac- 
tivity In  athletics  by  performing  technical 
and  evaluative  services  for  the  National 
Youth  Sports  Program. 
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Gentry  was  asked  to  return  to  Tennessee 
State  University  in  May  1986  as  Acting  Di- 
rector of  Athletics  following:  a  ten  year  re- 
tirement Crom  the  University.  He  was  Instru- 
mental In  TSU  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Conference. 

Presently,  Gentry  continues  to  be  active  in 
Church,  Civic  and  Community  affairs.  Re  is  a 
trustee  of  First  Baptist  Church,  Capitol  Hill, 
a  charter  member  and  past  president  of  Opti- 
mist Club  of  Central  Nashville,  Life  member 
of  the  NAACP,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Nashville  Auditorium  Commission, 
Secretary  to  the  WDCN  Telecommunications 
Advisory  Committee,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Kelly  Miller  Smith  Towers 
which  serve  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Coalition  to  Save  Black  Colleges. 

For  his  exemplary  service,  many  honors 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  some  of  which 
are  induction  into  the  Citizens  Savings  Ath- 
letic Foundation  Hall  of  Fame  for  Directors 
of  Athletics,  induction  into  the  Florida  A  & 
M  Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  an  Outstanding  Serv- 
ice Award  presented  by  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity, a  Distinguished  Service  Award  pre- 
sented by  the  NCAA  Council,  induction  Into 
the  TSU  Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  But  the  most 
single  honor  has  been  the  naming  of  a  build- 
ing on  TSU's  campus  the  Howard  C.  Gentry, 
Physical  Eklucation,  Recreation  and  Con- 
vocation Complex. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  (JG.)  THOMAS  J. 
DEVENS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MAOflUY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  LL  (jg.)  Thomas  J.  Oevens  and 
the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  wtx>  on 
April  17,  1991,  will  be  returning  home  from  a 
tour  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  This  amphib- 
ious ship  is  homeported  at  the  Little  Creek 
AmphitMous  Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  the  first  of  the  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  wfuit  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
nxinth  tour  in  the  Middto  East.  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
economic  bkxkade  of  Iraq  in  the  Northern 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  blockade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  tfie  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  embarked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphftMOus  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  and  partk:ipated  In  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Opieration  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphib- 
ious group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies akxig  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  ai- 
led forces.  The  Gunston  Halts  saikxs  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professionalism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gruesome  destructnn  inflk:ted  upon 
that  smaH  natnn  t>y  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  that  the  al- 
Ked  effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  tniy  a  sum 
of  many  dMerent  efforts,  one  of  wtvch  was  the 
fine  conlrtxjimn  of  the  Gunston  Hall  arvj  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
saitors  wM  certainly  make  dictators  arourxj  the 
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think  twice  before  engaging  in  aggres-    agencies. 


worid 
sk)n 

I  wfant  to  also  salute  the  families  of  the 
Gun^lon  Halfs  crew,  who  stood  by  so  coura- 
geou^y  as  their  k>ved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  the  workJ.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  bat>ies  await  the  return  of  fathers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatiyes  aboard  the  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  servk^emen  some- 
thing to  kx)k  forward  to  upon  their  arrival  back 
homei 


A  SALUTE  TO  MILWAUKEE  TEACH- 
MARY  FOWLKES.  APRIL  10. 
"MARY  FOWLKES  DAY" 
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HON.  JIM  MOODY 


OF  WISCONSIN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 


MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely 
to    rise    today    to    commend    Mary 
FowHfes,  a  Milwaukee  publk;  school  teacher 
wfx)  ^rved  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  wel- 
her  home  to  Jackie  Robinson  Mkfdte 
School  on  "Mary  Fowlkes  Day." 

MSi  Fowlkes  serves  In  the  303d  Division  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  tfie  first  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  unit  to  be  activated  in  20 
years.  Although  she  was  surprised  tfiat  fier 
unit  was  activated,  she  gladly  set  aside  her 
dutiej  as  a  teacher  and  assumed  her  resporv 
)s  as  a  soklier. 

Fowlkes  teacfies  physk:al  educatkm  to 
students  at  Jackie  Robinson  Middle 
M  and,  even  in  her  absence,  she  taught 
tfiemlabout  commitment  and  prkJe.  The  stu- 
dents excfianged  letters  with  Ms.  Fowlkes  and 
in  thf  process  learned  some  realities  about 
politids,  geography,  and  war.  Our  young  peo- 
ple need  positive  role  models,  and  it  Is  with 
pride  that  we  recognize  Mary  Fowlkes  for  her 
at)ility  to  balance  her  professional  life  with  her 
comriitment  to  tfie  Armed  Forces. 

Apiil  10,  1991,  has  been  declared  "Mary 
Fowlkes  Day"  at  Jackie  Robinson  Mkjdie 
ScfK)C>l.  Hundreds  of  people  wil  be  on  harxj 
tfiat  (lay  to  applaud  her  homecoming,  and  I 
stand  with  the  students,  faculty,  arxf  staff,  in 
sayinc  thank  you  to  Mary  Fowlkes  for  a  job 
well  ({one. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  PLAY-IT-SAFE 
INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woul^  like  to  commend  tfie  efforts  of  Play-lt- 
Safe  International  whch  is  an  awareness  pro- 
gram used  to  alert  parents  and  children  on 
how  to  prevent  dangerous  situations  through 
education.  The  program  helps  chikjren  under- 
stand commonsense  rules  about  personal 
safe^  and  crime  preventk>n. 

Piay-lt-Safe  is  an  all  vokjnteer,  nonprofit  or- 
ganisation tfiat  was  founded  in  1977  as  a  co- 
operative  project  t}etween   law  enforcement 
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concerned  citizens  and  others  who 
came  togrther  in  order  to  provkle  vital  edu- 
catkxi  rels  ting  to  safety.  From  its  start  in  Fres- 
no, CA,  the  program  has  spread  all  over  the 
country  aa  well  as  all  over  tfie  world. 

I  woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
and  thank  all  of  tfie  volunteers,  organizatkKis, 
and  corporations  that  have  helped  over 
456,000  (iiikfren  and  parents  avokj  situations 
wfiere  potential  for  injury  is  great.  I  appreciate 
all  of  tfia  hard  work  by  Play-It-Safe  Inter- 
national t^  bring  readily  understandable  edu- 
catkmal  ntaterials  about  safety  to  our  youtfis. 


croKtian  50- year  member 

BANQUET 


)N.  PEIER  J.  VISaOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  VIS  CLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
April  14,  1 991 ,  I  will  have  tfie  honor  of  t)eing 
the  guest  speaker  at  tfie  Croatian  Fraternal 
Unk>n  Lo^ge  No.  170  50-Year  Member  Rec- 
ognitkm  ianquet  CPU  Lodge  No.  170  was 
founded  (^er  80  years  ago  in  Gary,  IN  as  a 
social  and  fraternal  organizatk>n  for  tfie  nu- 
merous Croatian  immigrants  tfiat  came  to 
northwest  Indiana  for  a  better  quality  of  life 
arxj  the  opportunity  to  succeed  in  America.  In 
addition  tp  being  a  gatfiering  place  for  nortfv 
west  Indiana  Croatians,  such  as  myself.  Lodge 
No.  170  has  provided  all  of  tfie  reskfents  of 
northwest!  Indiana,  regardless  of  nationality, 
tfie  opportunity  to  sfiare  in  and  to  learn  more 
about  the  Croatian  heritage.  Whether  it  was 
from  the  annual  picnk;s  and  darK:es  sponsored 
by  the  lodge,  or  by  its  hosting  of  the 
Duquesn^  University  Tamburitzan  Dance 
Troupe,  ^1  residents  of  northwest  Indiana 
fiave  k)er1efited  due  to  the  lodge's  activities. 
This  fine  tradition  continues  today  in  a  beau- 
tiful, modem  headquarters  in  Merrillville,  IN. 

As  a  proud  memtier  of  Lodge  No.  170,  it 
gives  ma  great  pleasure  to  recognize  and 
honor  tfie.  foltowing  indivkiuals  for  tfieir  50-year 
commitment  to  ensuring  tfiat  tfie  Croatian  her- 
itage is  presen/ed  in  nortfiwest  Indiana:  Ann 
Antol,  Stephen  Benko,  Helen  A.  Bun-oughs, 
Peter  JJ  Bianco,  Mary  Collins,  George 
Cmogora^,  Catherine  Davich,  Mary  Cvitkovnh, 
Zora  Frinkovich,  Rosemary  Hart,  Joseph 
KIcek,  Mary  Kustura,  Stepfianie  Montoro,  Jo- 
seph Lui^tk:,  Louise  Poje,  Alfrekla  Nasipak, 
ivic,  Mary  Svetrch,  George  Nikotoff, 
Weston,  Mikjred  Callis,  Caroline 
Anna  Hansen,  Rose  Krizmanic, 
lartin,  Katlierine  McDade,  Lillian 
rard  Panian,  and  Tressa  Warsfiol. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  reskjents  of  the  First 
Congressional  District,  I  commend  each  of 
these  incividuals  for  their  50  years  of  servk» 
and  membership  in  tfie  Croatian  Fraternal 
Union. 
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THE  6TH  ANNUAL  SALUTE  TO  PAS- 
SAIC SEMIPRO  BASEBALL  RE- 
UNION DINNER 


"JTATIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  six  great  Artiericans  who  will  be  hon- 
ored on  Friday,  April  12,  1991,  for  their  out- 
standing athletic  contributions  to  the  city  of 
Passaic.  On  ttiat  special  day,  the  sixth  Annual 
Salute  to  Passaic  Semipro  Baseball  Reunion 
Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Athenia  Veterans 
Hall  in  the  great  city  of  Clifton,  in  the  heart  of 
my  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  tJew  Jer- 
sey. 

The  weattier  is  getting  warmer  and  spring  is 
in  the  air.  As  a  nation,  we  prepare  to  once 
again  celebrate  the  annual  rite  of  spring  which 
uniquely  txnds  us  together  as  a  society.  Of 
course,  I  am  referring  to  the  great  game  of 
baseball,  our  national  pastime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stand  here  in  ttie  well  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  think  t>ack  to 
those  hatoyon  days  of  yesteryear,  when  my 
brother  Jim  and  I  wouM  head  off  to  the  sand- 
M,  with  our  bats,  balls,  and  gk>ves  in  tow. 

I  reminisce  about  these  fond  memories  as  I 
think  about  the  truly  outstanding  abilities  and 
achievements  of  the  men  who  put  Passak: 
semi-pro  t>aseball  on  the  map.  Their  outstand- 
ing talents,  whk^h  they  displayed  between  the 
white  lines  truly  made  the  diamorxl  shine. 

Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  folk>wing  greats  of 
Passak:  semipro  baseball:  Edward  Dandy,  Joe 
Popek,  Frank  Kelly  Russnak,  Henry  "Lefty" 
Zecker,  Ralph  "Corp"  Dilulb,  and  the  late 
great,  John  Plavchan.  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  indivkluals  has  made  vital  contributionc 
to  the  game  that  gave  them  so  much  pleas- 
ure. 

Edward  Darxjy  was  ttie  long-time  player 
manager  for  the  Passak:  Maple  Leafs.  Joe 
Popek  starred  for  the  Clifton  Mystk;  Rams,  the 
Paterson  Uncle  Sams,  and  the  Clifton  Dodg- 
ers. He  recently  completed  his  50th  year  in 
baseball.  Frank  Kelly  Russnak  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  pitchers  of  his  time, 
starring  for  many  years  with  the  Passaic  Cute. 

Henry  "Lefty"  Zecker  was  an  outstanding 
outfielder  wtw  had  a  \ong  associatkKi  with 
clubs  from  Garfiekj.  Ralph  "Corp"  Dilulk}  has 
had  a  king  and  distinguished  career  in  base- 
ball. He  has  worked  as  a  professional  scout 
for  over  38  years,  and  signed  many  athletes 
wtK)  played  in  the  major  leagues.  Jotm 
Plavchan  was  a  noted  first  basemen  dwing 
his  playing  days  in  the  twenties  arxj  thirties. 

When  these  titans  of  amateur  tiall  played, 
the  quality  of  semiprofessk>nal  baseball  was  of 
an  extremely  high  calit>er.  Major  league  t>ase- 
t>all  had  only  eight  teams  in  each  league,  arxJ 
had  not  yet  expanded  to  the  west  coast. 
Semiprofesswnal  teams  were  ttie  pride  of  ttwir 
communities,  with  keen  competitwn  between 
kxal  towns.  This  is  an  era  that  has  gone  by 
us  now,  but  is  certainly  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  ttiis  year's 
dinner  wiH  be  a  smashir^g  success,  as  it  has 
been  each  and  every  year.  I  applaud  the  tire- 
less workers  of  ttie  outstanding  dinner  commit- 
tee, wtiich  is  once  again  comprised  of  those 
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indivkJuals  dedcated  to  preserving  our 
semipro  tiasebatl  heritage  in  Passak:  County. 
We  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Ted  Lublanecki,  Sr..  Ted  LuWanecki,  Jr., 
Charies  Lajeskie,  Ben  Lublanecki.  Jean 
Lublanecki,  and  Mike  Ivanish.  Wittraut  their 
dednatnn,  this  event  woukJ  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  talents  of  this  select  group 
of  honorees  and  ttieir  most  important  contribii- 
tk>ns  to  semiprofessional  ttasetiall  in  Passak: 
will  live  on  as  the  legacy  ttiey  have  be- 
queattied  to  today's  promising  athletes.  I  sa- 
lute ttiese  great  Americans  for  ttieir  outstand- 
ing achievements. 


7801 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  BRADLEY  J. 
MAAK 


URGENT  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED 
FOR  IRAQI  REFUGEES 


HON.  em  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10. 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  concern  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  restrain  Iraq  from 
indiscriminate  attacks  on  norxxxntsatants  in 
tx>th  ttie  Shiite  and  Kurdish  regk>ns  of  Iraq.  I 
support  the  PreskJent's  dedswn  to  stioot  down 
Iraqi  fixed-wing  military  aircraft,  and  I  t>elieve 
it  woukJ  be  wise  to  extend  that  poley  to  in- 
clude helkx)pters.  As  ttie  United  States  troops 
begin  moving  out  of  positx>ns  in  souttiem  Iraq, 
many  civilians  there  fear  a  new  wave  of 
slaughter  by  Saddam  Hussein's  regime. 

We  can  be  proud  that  through  United  States 
strength  and  resolve  we  accomplished  wtiat 
we  set  out  to  accomplish  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf 
with  respect  to  Kuwait  But  that  does  not  at>- 
solve  us  from  the  responsibility  to  speak  out 
and  act  atxxjt  our  ottier  concerns  in  ttie  re- 
gton.  Ttie  international  community  that  sup- 
ported Iraq's  ouster  from  Kuwait  must  now 
stand  united  in  ensuring  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Iraqi  Kurds,  Stii'as,  and  ottiers 
fleeing  Iraq  are  not  turned  back  to  face  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  torture.  The  Iraqi  leader's  grue- 
some legacy  of  dealing  with  dissenters  re- 
minds us  all  ttiat  ttie  refugees  need  inter- 
natkinal  protectkin. 

Although  it  may  be  too  little,  too  late,  the 
United  States,  IndivkJually  and  ttirough  the 
United  Natkxis,  must  act  swiftly  to  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  assist  all  refugees  with  urgently 
needed  humanitarian  assistance.  Massive  as- 
sistance is  needed  to  prevent  large  numbers 
of  refugees  from  dying,  and  it  must  tie  under- 
taken with  urgency.  Estimates  are  ttiat  at  least 
a  millkm  people  have  massed  on  the  borders 
in  just  a  few  days.  The  Governments  of  Tur- 
key and  Iran  will  need  enormous  support  from 
the  intematk>nal  community  in  resporxling  to 
ttie  ovenwtielming  refugee  crisis,  and  I  appeal 
to  PreskJent  Ozal  of  Turicey  to  keep  his  na- 
tkxi's  borders  open  to  ttie  refugees. 


HON.  RONALD  L  MAOfllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  LL  Bradtey  J.  Maak  and  the  aew 
of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  HaK,  who  on  April  17. 
1991 ,  will  be  retuming  home  from  a  tour  in  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  conflkn.  This  amphtokxis  ship  is 
homeported  at  the  Little  Creek  Ari^iious 
Base  in  Nkirfoik,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  ttie  first  of  the  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  ttie  MkkXe  East  A  primary  mis- 
skin  of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enfcxce  ttie 
economk;  bkickade  of  Iraq  in  the  Northern 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  bkickade 
was  to  be  one  of  ttie  key  eariy  successes  of 
ttie  allied  effort  to  drive  ttie  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait.  Ttie  emt>arked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amptiiMous  landing  on  ttie  beacties  of 
Kuwait  arid  partk:ipated  In  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Opieratkm  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
preserve  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphi> 
kxjs  group  served  as  a  direct  ttireat  to  ttie  ar- 
mies akxig  ttie  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
ttKeat  was  essential  to  ttie  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  HalTs  saikxs  per- 
formed ttieir  duties  with  professionalism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  ttie  gruesome  destruction  inflkned  upon 
that  small  natkxi  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  that  the  al- 
lied effort  to  litierate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  whch  was  ttie 
fine  contributkxi  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  tier 
crew.  The  tiravery  and  seff-5acrifk»  of  these 
saikxs  will  certainly  make  dkrtators  around  ttie 
workl  think  twk:e  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
skxi. 

I  want  to  also  salute  ttie  famiiies  of  ttie 
Gunston  Hairs  crew,  who  stood  t>y  so  coura- 
geously as  ttieir  kived  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  the  worid.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  babies  await  ttie  return  of  fathers  ttiey 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  Ttiese  families  with 
relatives  aboard  the  Gunston  HaU  deserve  our 
recognitkxi  for  giving  our  senncemen  some- 
thing to  kxA  forward  to  upon  ttieir  arrival  t>ack 
home. 


FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN 
ZWACH:  REMEMBERED  FOR  HIS 
EXAMPLE 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  went 
home  to  Minnesota  this  faH  I  attended  ttie  fu- 
neral serynces  of  former  Minnesota  Independ- 
ent-Reput}lk:an  Representative  John  Zwach. 

John  was  a  leader  in  Minnesota  most  of  his 
Kfe.  serving  in  ttie  State  senate  and  represent- 
ing our  State's  Sixth  Congresskinai  District  for 
8  years  before  retiring  in  1975. 
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Described  as  a  "tittle  man  with  a  big  voice," 
he  is  pertiaps  remenribered  best  for  his  role  as 
senate  majority  leader  in  the  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature from  1959  through  1966.  Here  he  was 
krxiwn  for  his  serious  arxj  patient  pursuit  of 
honest,  clean,  and  ecorx>mical  govemment 

He  was  one  of  tliose  men  we  tend  to  ad- 
mire most:  a  man  wtw  lived  according  to  his 
principles  arxl  sought  to  lead  through  encour- 
agement and  irtspiration.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
ability  to  lead  by  example  tliat  allowed  him  to 
establish  a  certain  esprit  de  corps  in  the  sen- 
ate. 

"It  is  my  burning  desire,"  he  once  said,  "to 
make  representative  government  work  welt  by 
conducting  my  office  and  myself  to  set  the 
best  example  possible."  This  he  did,  and 
dearly  enjoyed  himself  in  the  process. 

One  of  the  legislative  achievements  that 
meant  the  most  to  John  was  his  first — a  bill  to 
provide  transportation  to  high  school  for  rural 
girls  and  boys.  He  remembered  weU  how  it 
felt,  as  an  eighth  grader,  to  see  seven  of  his 
classmates  unable  to  attend  high  school  for 
lack  of  adequate  transportatran.  As  a  Senator, 
he  vowed  to  help  chiMren,  like  those  class- 
mates atterxl  school. 

This  kind  of  dedicatkyi  to  the  people  of  rural 
Minrwsoia  certainty  provkles  ttte  rest  of  us 
with  a  fine  example. 

George  Bush,  one  time  colleague  and  con- 
gresskxtal  classmate  of  John  was  kind  enough 
to  drop  him  a  note  during  his  illness  last  year. 
The  Presxlent  reassured  John  tliat  he  was 
being  heM  in  al  our  thoughts  arxj  prayers. 

We  remember  John  as  a  teacher,  farmer, 
statesman,  and  dedk:ated  family  man,  but 
mostly  we  remember  him  as  a  good  example. 
John  Zwach  served  as  an  inspiratkxi  for  the 
rest  of  us,  and  his  death  is  a  k>ss  for  Mlnrwso- 
lans.  Ttxise  of  us  wtw  folk>wed  him  into  pubKc 
office  can  only  hope  to  measure  up  to  the 
standards  he  has  set 
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HON.  FORHiEY  FEU  STARK 

OFCAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1991 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  corv 
tirNJing  my  12-pert  series  on  foreign  compa- 
nies wtiich  have  soM  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nok)gy  to  countries  of  prolitferation  concem. 
The  United  States  must  take  the  lead  in  bring- 
ing about  strict  Internationally  foitowed  export 
controls  on  al  goods,  materials,  and  tech- 
nologies usable  in  buikling  the  bomb.  If  we  fail 
to  take  decisive  actnn  now,  we  risk  facing  a 
worM  with  dozens  of  countries  armed  with  ttie 
ultimate  weapon.  In  coming  years,  countries  of 
nudear  proliferatkxi  concem  will  indude  Iskjrth 
Korea,  Syria.  Iran,  Libya,  Pakistan,  and,  of 
course,  Iraq. 

To  help  address  this  critk^  issue,  I  have  in- 
troduced the  Nuclear  NorvProliferatkxi  En- 
forcement Act  (H.R.  830).  This  legislatkjn 
woukJ  put  import  sanctions  on  any  foreign  firm 
found  soling  nudear  or  dual-use  items— wittv 
oul  the  proper  safeguards— to  countries  of 
concem.  The  biU  has  been  endorsed  by  lead- 
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ing  fxperts  in  the  nonprdiferation  fieW  and 
curreMy  has  24  cosponsors. 

TWElivE     FOREION     FIRMS     REPORTEDLT     EN- 
GAGED    IN     Nuclear     Weapons-Related 
)E  With  Iraq 

8:  MAN  TECHNOLOOIE  GmbH  (GERMANY) 

;e  the  1970s,  MAN  Technologrte  GmbH 
>en  the  principal  supplier  of  uranium 
iment  technology  to  Uranit  GmbH,  the 
Gemian  partner  in  the  European  enrichment 
and  nuclear  fuel  consortium  known  as 
UREKCO.  A  MAN-Uranit  joint  venture  as- 
sembles complete  centrifuges  for  the  consor- 
tiumj  The  German  govemment  believes  that 
MANJor  its  employees  have  been  involved  in 
the  titinsfer  to  Iraq  of  critical  design  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  construction  of 
uraniim  enrichment  machinery.  Two  former 
MANI  employees,  Walter  Busse  and  Bruno 
Stemmler,  have  assisted  in  Iraq's  program  to 
develop  a  uranium  enrichment  capability 
and  the  German  govemment  suspects  that 
they  provided  Iraq  with  highly  sensitive  en- 
rlchnjent  design  technology.  MAN  denies 
doingj  business  with  Iraq,  although  it  has 
workfd  with  Brazil,  a  country  that  has  as- 
Iraq's  uranium  enrichment  efforts. 
(Sotrces:  New  York  Times,  11/29/90,  p.  A27 
by  Wl  lllam  Safflre;  New  York  Times.  12/23«). 
pp.  A  I,  A4;  Nuclear  Fuel,  12/24/90.  pp.  1-3  by 
Hibbs;  Nucleonics  Week.  10/18/90.  pp.  7- 
8  by  llark  Hibbs;  Sunday  Times,  12/16'90,  pp. 
1-2,  4-  5.) 
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INTI  ODUCTION  OF  NATIONAL  VIS- 
IT] NO  NURSE  ASSOCIATIONS 
WI  EK 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
nflTHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 


OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
ttiat  I  jdn  my  colleague,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indana,  in  introdudng  the  resolutkxi  nanv 
ing  the  week  beginning  Fetxuary  16,  1992,  as 
"National  Visiting  Nurse  Assodatkins  Week." 

The  year  1992  marks  tlie  4th  year  wtien  we 
take  f  me  to  pay  tritxjte  to  those  moderrvday 
Samaritans.  The  compassionate  spirit  of  the 
over  420  Visiting  Nurse  Associatk>ns  is  found 
all  across  our  Natx>n,  from  inner-city  ghettos 
to  mr|d  America.  For  the  nearty  1  millkm  peo- 
ple wko  are  touched  each  day  by  our  Natkxi's 
visiting  nurses,  there  truly  is  no  place  like 
honf>M^The  VNA  movement,  over  100  years 
oM  ir^  the  United  States,  has  committed  their 
heart$  and  hands  to  providing  primary  home 
care  ip  our  Nation's  neediest  citizens,  regard- 
less of  the  patienTs  ability  to  pay. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  Pepper  Commisskxi,  I 
krww  well  ttie  crisis  fadng  our  citizens  not 
only  in  affordability  of  access  to  health  care, 
txjt  w4th  respect  to  knig-term  care.  For  ttwse 
with  t>e  greatest  need  of  home  care— those 
who  tan  least  afford  it— VNA's  give  our  citi- 
zens the  precious  option  of  being  nursed  back 
to  health,  to  receive  physk:al  or  occupational 
therady  or  to  die  with  quiet  dignity  In  ttie  sol- 
ace of  ttieir  own  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues  know 
of  in(ividuals  in  their  districts— and  even  their 
own  famlies— who  have  benefited  from  the 
good  work  of  Visiting  Nurse  Associations.  In- 
deed, ttie  breadth  of  services  administered  t>y 
ttiese  benelKent  provkters  is  as  far  reaching 
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as  VNA'3  themselves.  VNA's  offer  personal 
care,  prenatal  care,  and  other  social  sen^k^s, 
ttierapy,  visiting  servwes,  nub-itional  coun- 
seling, aid  other  vital  specialized  nursing 
sen/nes.  In  their  vital  missk>n,  VNA's  assume 
the  role  pf  caregiver  ttiat  orx:e  fell  upon  an- 
ottier  family  member.  They  do  so  without  fan- 
fare, every  day,  selflessly  bringing  thousands 
of  Americans  ttie  t)est  of  modem  health  care 
that  their  limited  resources  have  to  offer.  The 
continued  success  of  VNA's  truly  benefit 
Americans  of  every  age,  race,  and  culture.  We 
woukj  do  (well  to  encourage  ttieir  growth. 

As  thej  have  for  over  100  years,  Vl^'s 
continue  to  carry  on  a  toadition  of  Innovation  In 
health  cane.  VNA's  were  among  ttie  first  orga- 
nizations to  provkie  physeal  therapy,  diag- 
nostk:  tests,  and  durable  medk^l  equipment  to 
the  disabfBd  In  their  homes.  VNA's  were  also 
one  of  tti^  first  groups  to  recognize  the  home 
care  needs  of  AIDS  vknims.  Today,  VNA's  are 
at  ttie  forefront  in  maternal  chikJ  care  and,  in 
provkjing  the  homeless  with  at- 
ly  woukj  not  otherwise  receive, 
also,  ttie  we  commend  Visiting 
iations  in  America  for  their  suc- 
rtwining  ttie  spirit  of  charitatile  vol- 
untarism Witti  the  skills  of  their  talented  and 
dednated  medcal  professk>nals.  Community 
volunteers  assist  VNA's  wtierever  they  are 
able  by  delivering  meals,  provkJing  administi'a- 
tive  arid  Office  support  work,  running  errands, 
fundraising,  and  performing  ottier  Important 
roles.  Moreover,  the  efforts  of  ttiese  vdunteers 
add  an  even  deeper,  community-based  spirit 
of  stewardship  wtiich  enhances  the  good  vrork 
of  VNA's  In  ttieir  local  communities. 

By  naming  ttie  week  beginning  Fetxuary  16, 
1992,  as  'National  Visiting  Nurse  Associations 
Week,"  we  pay  tribute  to  ttie  efforts  of  all  the 
medKal  professbnal  arxJ  volunteers  in  each 
community  who  enable  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciations to  continue  their  vital  misstoa 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EDYTHE  FRIED, 
TEACHER'S  AIDE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  TH*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Vednesday.  April  10, 1991 
Mr.  LEMT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recognize 
and  pay  fpedal  tiibute  to  Mrs.  Edythe  Fried 
wtx)  is  retiring  after  25  years  of  servk:e  to  the 
North  Mefrick,  New  York  Unk>n  Free  Sctwol 
Disb^k:t.  Mrs.  Fried  will  t>e  honored  at  a  retire- 
ment dinner  hekj  by  her  cdleagues  on  May  3, 
1991. 

Edythe  Fried  began  her  kxig  association 
witti  the  Nortti  Merrick  schools  as  a  teacher's 
akje  in  1965.  She  ttien  went  on  to  become  the 
disti-k:rs  first  teadier's  akJe  in  the  b^ansitional 
learning  devetopment  class  In  1977.  She  has 
remained  jn  this  important  position  ever  since. 
A  phik^opher  once  sakj,  "The  very  spring 
and  root  dl  honesty  and  virtue  lie  in  good  edu- 
cation." Like  any  worthy  goal,  instilling  honesty 
and  virtue  in  our  youtti  is  not  easily  realized, 
particularly  during  times  as  turtxjient  as  we 
have  seerl  in  the  1960's,  1970's,  1980's,  and 
1990's.  Yet.  Edyttie  Fried  has  dedicated  her 
professtonBl  life  to  txjikfing  those  qualities  in 
ttie  youngi  people  of  Nortti  Merrick  and  I  am 
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pleased  to  report  that  her  success  stands  as 
an  inspiration  to  colleagues  arxl  as  a  blessing 
to  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lifekxig  reskJent  of  the 
Village  of  East  Rockaway,  a  community  not  far 
from  North  Merrick,  I  have  come  to  learn 
about  ttie  important  (tfference  ttiat  Edythe 
Fried  has  made  in  the  lives  of  her  students. 
Her  outstarxling  work  in  ttie  fiekj  of  educatkxi 
has  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  life  in  and 
around  the  Fourth  Congresskxial  District  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  pleased  to  conskler  Edyttie 
Fried  a  neighbor  and  proud  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  her  in  this  House. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DADE   SCHOOLS  HONORED   BY  U.S. 
LABOR  SECRETARY  FOR 

ANTTOROPOUT  PROJECT 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  (JO.)  RICKY  A. 
LEE 


HON.  RONALD  L  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10. 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  LL  (jg.)  Rcky  A.  Lee  and  tt>e  crew 
of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on  April  17, 
1991 ,  will  be  returning  home  from  a  tour  in  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  conflcL  This  amphfewus  ship  is 
homeported  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphibious 
Base  in  l^orfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  ttie  first  of  ttie  amphit}ious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  &- 
month  tour  in  ttie  MkMe  East  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Gunston  HaH  was  to  enforce  the 
economw  bkxkade  of  Iraq  in  ttie  Norttiem 
Aratiian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  btockade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  eariy  successes  of 
ttie  allied  effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Amy  from 
Kuwait  The  embarked  marines  trained  daily 
tor  an  amphiMous  landing  on  ttie  beacties  of 
Kuwait  and  participated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  OpiBratkm  Imminent  Ttiunder.  The 
presence  of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  tier  amphit>- 
kxjs  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  ttie  ar- 
mies akxig  ttie  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  Ttiis 
threat  was  essential  to  ttie  success  of  ttie  al- 
lied forces.  Ttie  Gunston  Hall's  saikxs  per- 
formed ttieir  duties  with  professkmalism  arid  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  ttie  gruesome  destructkxi  inflicted  upon 
ttiat  small  natxxi  by  ttie  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  that  the  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  dHferent  efforts,  one  of  whch  was  the 
fine  contributfon  of  ttie  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  Ttie  bravery  and  self-sacrifk»  of  these 
saUors  win  certainly  make  dk:tators  around  ttie 
worU  think  twfoe  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
skxi. 

I  want  to  also  salute  ttie  families  of  ttie 
Gunston  Hall's  crew,  wtio  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously as  ttieir  toved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  ttie  world.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  tMbies  await  ttie  return  of  fattiers  ttiey 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatives  aboard  the  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognitton  for  giving  our  servicemen  some- 
Itiing  to  took  forward  to  upon  ttieir  arrival  back 
home. 


HON.  HEANA  ROMIHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mrs.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Dade  County  Publk:  Schools'  Stay-in-School 
Program  has  tteen  selected  as  a  winner  of  a 
1991  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Presktential 
Award.  Ttie  Stay-ln-Sctiool  Program  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Private  Indus^  Council  [PIC]  and 
South  Fkxida  Emptoyment  and  Training 
Consortum  [SFETC]  in  cooperatfon  with  the 
Dade  County  PutHic  Schools.  The  chainnan  of 
PIC,  Mr.  Frank  Krauser,  is  himself  t>eing  rec- 
ognized for  his  work  with  ttie  Stay-ln-Sctiool 
Program.  Mr.  Krauser  will  receive  ttie  Presi- 
dential Award  for  the  1991  Private  Sector  Vol- 
unteer of  the  Year.  I  am  extremely  proud  to 
have  both  a  natkxialty  recognized  antidropout 
program  and  distinguished  private  sector  vol- 
unteer in  my  congressional  district 

The  PIC/SFETC  Stay-in-School  Program 
has  operated  in  13  Dade  County  senk>r  high 
sctxxils  since  1986.  A  total  of  more  than  6,000 
students  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school  have 
been  served  since  ttien  and  93  percent  of 
ttiem  have  stayed  in  sctiool.  This  program  pro- 
vkles  a  3-  to  4-year  sequence  of  counseling, 
tutoring,  ttask:  skills  instructkxi,  mentor  gukl- 
ance.  summer  jot>s,  and  other  assistance  ttie 
students  may  need  to  help  ttiem  stay  in 
sctiool.  Sonja  Braddy,  a  former  program  par- 
tKtpant  and  recent  graduate  wtio  currently  at- 
tends Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alat>ama,  wiH  rep- 
resent ttie  ttKXJsands  of  former  JTPA  partk> 
pants  at  ttie  awards  ceremony  with  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Lynn  Martin,  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dade  County  Stay-in- 
Sctiool  Program  is  a  most  impressive  partner- 
stiip  of  private  industry,  job  training,  and  em- 
ptoyment  programs  and  publk:  sctiools.  I  am 
encourageid  by  ttie  coordinatkMi  between  pri- 
vate and  publk:  sector  initiatives  to  effectively 
meet  ttie  needs  of  at-risk  youth.  By  elevating 
self-esteem  and  teaching  valuatile  skills,  ttie 
Stay-in-School  Program  has  given  thousands 
of  south  Fkxida  youth  a  reason  to  stay  in 
school;  a  reason  to  t>elieve  ttiey  are  worth 
something.  Both  Mr.  Krauser  indivklually  and 
the  Stay-lrvSctiool  Program  as  a  whole  very 
much  deserve  to  be  commended  for  investing 
in  our  Nation's  greatest  resource,  its  young 
people.  Also,  deserving  of  commendatkxi  is 
ttie  superintendent  of  Dade  County,  Octavto 
Visiedo,  and  assistant  superintendent,  Roger 
Cuevas,  for  ttieir  oversight  of  this  important 
pro-am. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  TELEFORO 
(TELLY)  ANTHONY  MASCARIN 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERIEL 

OF  mCHIOAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Or.  Telesforo  (Telly)  Anltiony  Mascarin 
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for  his  service  to  ttie  community  and  his  pro- 
fesskxi.  Dr.  Mascarin  was  bom  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  1932.  Dr.  Mascarin's  father  immi- 
grated in  1927  and  his  mother  in  1930,  both 
from  the  town  of  Pordenone  in  the  FriuK  regton 
of  Italy.  Dr.  Mascarin's  parents  were  married 
in  1930  in  Hamilton,  ON.  The  newlyweds  re- 
skied  in  Montreal.  PQ,  until  1934.  at  whfch 
time  ttiey  moved  to  Timmins,  ON. 

Dr.  Mascarin  spent  his  earty  years  in  Tim- 
mins, and  when  ttie  time  came  joined  his  par- 
ents, and  worked  in  ttieir  comer  grocery  store. 
In  1945,  the  family  moved  to  Windsor,  ON, 
wtiere  ttiey  continued  in  ttie  grocery  txjsiness. 
Dr.  Mascarin's  k)ve  was  always  medkane.  and 
in  1951  he  accepted  a  hockey  scholarstiip  to 
ttie  University  of  Mk:higan.  After  graduatkxi. 
Dr.  Mascarin  began  his  medk:al  stud»s  at  ttie 
University  of  Ottawa  Medk:al  School.  Upon  re- 
ceiving his  medial  degree  in  1959,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  to  study  obstetrics  and 
gynecofogy,  and  stxNtty  after,  tiecame  an 
American  citizen. 

Currently,  Dr.  Mascarin  is  a  staff  physk:ian 
in  ot}stetrics  and  gynecotogy  at  St  John,  Bon 
Secour.  and  Cottage  Hospitals.  Along  with 
ttiese  staff  positkxis  ttie  doctor  has  a  thriving 
private  practk:e  in  Detroit.  Dr.  Mascarin  has 
delivered  over  8.000  ctiiklren  erxxMUpassing 
two  generatxxis. 

Beskles  his  mednal  servnes,  Dr.  Mascarin 
has  been  ttie  driving  force  behind  ttie  estat>- 
lishment  of  several  youth  facilities.  Because  of 
his  tove  of  hockey,  he  and  a  group  of  his 
friends  organized  ttie  building  of  the  Grosse 
Pointe  Community  Hockey  Rink  in  1972.  He 
coactied  ttie  traveling  team  for  1 0  years  txing- 
ing  Grosse  Pointe  its  first  natk>nal  title. 

In  tennis.  Dr.  Mascarki  and  friends  provkJed 
for  the  first  eastskje  indoor  facility— the 
Wimbledon  Racquet  Clut>— so  young  people 
couM  train  and  corrpete  year  round.  Ttiese  fa- 
cilities have  nurtured  workj  class  tennis  pro- 
fessionals and  many  national  ctiamptons. 

Additionally,  Dr.  Mascarin  maintains  a  sctwl- 
arship  fund  in  his  tattler's  name  at  Assumptkxi 
High  Sctiool  in  Windsor,  so  ttiat  needy  chil- 
dren can  receive  a  Cattidk:  educatkxi. 

Dr.  Mascarin's  patience  and  understandvig 
In  medicine  as  well  as  sports,  and  tiis  kive  of 
ttie  Italian  community  tiave  alk>wed  tiim  to 
touch  many  lives. 

Ttvs  is  reflected  in  ttie  latest  honor  be- 
stowed on  Dr.  Mascarin,  ttie  Italian-American 
of  ttie  Year  Award.  Ttiis  award  is  given  annu- 
ally by  ttie  Italian  Study  Group  of  Troy,  Ml. 
Ttw  award  is  given  to  a  person  who  reflects 
the  highest  tradKfons  of  ttie  ItaliarvAmerican 
heritage — God,  country,  and  family. 


JOHN  SEIGENTHALER^A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


1 


HON.BOBa£Mm 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 
Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  man  wtio  can  only  tie  described  as  great — 
a  great  journalist  a  great  txjsinessman.  a 
great  ttiinker  and  a  great  AmerKan — Mr.  John 
L  Seigenthaler,  of  t^ashville,  TN. 
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This  weekend  I  will  join  a  group  of  people 
In  Nashvlle  who  are  gs^ring  to  pay  tribute  to 
John  Seigenthaler  at  his  high  school  alma 
mater.  Father  Ryan  High  School. 

Rarely  is  an  incfvidual  held  in  the  esteem 
that  John  Seigenthaler  commands  in  his 
hometown.  When  an  idea  or  proposal  is  of- 
fered in  Nashville,  inevitably  someone  will  ask, 
and  rightfully  so,  "what  does  Seigenthaler 
think?" 

In  his  role  as  a  journalist  and  as  a  man 
whose  opinkxi  is  respected  nationally,  John 
Seigenthaler  has  helped  contribute  not  only  to 
the  t)etterment  of  his  own  community,  txjt  also 
our  Nation.  From  his  contributior^  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civil  riglits,  to  infiuerxyng  the  po- 
litical processes  of  our  city.  State  and  Nation 
through  edKorial  opink>n  to  ttie  one-on-one  ad- 
vice he  has  offered  our  country's 
deciskinmakefs,  John  Seigenthaler  has  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  played  a  major  role  in 
shaping  the  face  of  present-day  America. 

Today  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  many  of  whom  are 
personal  friends  of  John  Seigenthaler,  to  re- 
view an  outline  of  this  great  man's  career  then 
join  me  in  paying  tritxjte  to  a  "Great  Amer- 
ican." 

John  Seioenthai.£r 

John  Seigenthaler  Is  Chairman,  Publisher 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  The  Ten- 
neaaean. 

He  also  serves  as  Editorial  Director  of  USA 
Today.  Gannett  Company's  1.75  million  cir- 
culation national  newspaper. 

He  is  immediate  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

He  is  a  native  of  Nashville  and  began  in 
1949  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  newspaper  he 
now  serves  as  Chairman,  Publisher  and  CEO. 
Over  more  than  35  years  he  has  held  almost 
every  news  and  editorial  position  on  The 
Tennessean:  beat  reiwrter,  general  assign- 
ment reporter,  feature  magazine  writer,  copy 
editor,  city  editor,  editor  and  publisher.  As  a 
reporter,  he  covered  crime,  local  govern- 
ment, the  courts,  the  state  legislature  and 
national  politics. 

The  newspaper,  during  his  tenure  as  editor 
and  publisher,  has  won  numerous  national 
honors,  including  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  National  headliner 
Awards. 

In  the  early  iseo's  he  left  Journalism  for  a 
year  and  a  half  to  enter  government  service, 
accepting  the  appointment  as  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy.  His  service  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment included  work  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights,  organized  crime  and  the  judicial  se- 
lection process.  During  the  1961  Freedom 
Rides,  he  was  the  Kennedy  Administration's 
chief  negotiator  with  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  During  that  crises  he  was 
attacked  by  a  mob  of  whites  and  was  hos- 
pitalised. 

Other  government  service  included  presi- 
dential appointment  to  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information  and  to  the  U.S. 
Appellate  Judicial  Nominating  Commission. 

He  serves  on  various  media-related  boards, 
commissions  and  committees.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Newspaper  Editors  for  eight  years  and 
became  ASNE  President  in  April.  He  is  a 
member  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  honorary  jour- 
nalism society  and  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
Society  of  Professional  JoumalisU.  He 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  World 
Press  Institute  and  on  the  board  of  the  Com- 


E:  [TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mlttep  to  Protect  Journalists,  an  organiza- 
tion ojoncemed  with  protecting  journalists  In 
forelgto  countries. 

A  ^irst  Amendment  Chair  of  E:xcellence 
has  tjeen  established  at  Middle  Tennessee 
Statel  University  In  his  name.  The  Chair 
name*  In  his  honor  was  created  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Uis.  Constitution  through  academic  ini- 
tiatives. 

He  is  vice  chairman  and  a  member  of  the 
execu4ive  committee  of  the  Media  and  Soci- 
ety Seminars  of  Columbia  University  Jour- 
nalism School  and  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  College  of  Communications 
Board  of  Visitors.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  College  of  Communica- 
tions Board  of  Visitors.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Aiivlsory  Committee  of  the  School  of 
Communications  of  American  University  in 
Washligton,  DC.  He  was  educated  at  Pea- 
body  ( Jollege  and  Harvard  University,  where 
he  wa^  a  Nieman  Fellow.  He  was  an  Associ- 
ate Ptofessor  of  Communications  Policy  at 
Duke  fluring  the  1980  academic  year. 

In  1164  he  was  elected  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Fellon  ,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  by  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  for  his  contributions  of  Journal- 
ism. 

He  c  inducts  a  weekly  book  review  program 
called  "A  Word  on  Words",  which  is  telecast 
by  Soi  them  Public  Television  Network. 

His  woks  include:  "A  Search  for  Justice", 
which  he  coauthored  with  Jim  Squires, 
forme?  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Frank 
Ritten  Reader  Advocate  of  The  Tennessean, 
and  til  9  late  John  Hemphill,  of  the  New  York 
Times  "An  Honorable  Profession",  which  he 
co-edi  ed.  with  Pierre  Salinger.  Frank 
Manki  swicz  and  Ed  Guthman,  and  "The  Year 
Called  Watergate." 

Amcng  other  personal  journalistic  honors 
are  ths  Sidney  Hi  1  man  Prize  for  Courage  in 
Publla  ling,  the  National  headliner  Award  for 
Invest  gative  Reporting  and  the  Pi  Delta  Ep- 
silon  ]  (ational  Medal  for  Merit  for  contribu- 
tions I  o  journalism.  He  was  awarded  the  1961 
Mass  iledia  Award  of  the  American  Jewish 
Conun  ttee. 

He  i  I  married  to  the  former  Delores  Wat- 
son. T  ley  have  one  son.  John  Seigenthaler, 
Jr. 


TO  HONOR  BILL  REILLY 


HON.  PETER  J.  VBCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  fas  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  Educational  needs  and  services  are  at 
the  foffifront  of  put}lic  discusskxi  in  northwest 
Indianf.  today  I  rise  to  give  recognitkxi  to 
Charies  William  Reilly,  an  indivklual  wtx}  has 
devoteb  his  entire  life  to  ensuring  that  Ameri- 
ca's future  remains  bright  and  competitive.  Bill, 
as  he  b  known  to  his  friends,  has  retired  from 
Indiana  University  after  20  years  of  servKe. 

In  September  1970,  Bill  came  to  Indiana 
University  Norttiwest  to  be  a  professor  in  ttie 
division  of  business  and  economics.  Bill  began 
his  teaching  career  in  1951  at  the  University  of 
Kansa«,  folk>wed  by  assignments  at  Kansas 
State  <k)llege  and  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity.    1 

Duriag  his  20  years  of  commitment  to  the 
norttiwest  Indiana  community.  Bill  has  given 
extraoi^nary,  productive  devotkxi  arxJ  senrice 
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to  the  development  of  the  division,  the  canv 
pus,  and  the  students.  Also,  under  his 
advisershib,  the  northwest  chapter  of  Delta 
Sigma  Pi  was  ranked  second  in  the  Nation. 

While  hi  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  wtiose 
lives  he  his  touched,  we  are  thankful  that  we 
in  norttiwekt  Indiana  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  an  individual  with  such  integrity 
and  comn^itmenL  He  will  be  missed,  but  not 
forgotten. 


TRmir:  e  to  lt.  john  j.  mcginn 


INTH£ 


HO  (.  RONALD  K.  MAOflUY 


OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


»  'ednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  tp  Lt.  John  J.  McGinn  and  the  crew 
of  the  U.aS.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on  April  17. 
1991 ,  wiM  1^  returning  home  from  a  tour  in  the 
Persian  G^lf  conflicL  This  amphibious  ship  is 
homeporteti  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphibious 
Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  the  first  of  the  amphibkHJS  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  touil  in  the  Middle  East  A  primary  trm- 
sk>n  of  tti^  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
economk:  fckxskade  of  Iraq  in  the  northern  Ara- 
bian Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  bkxtode  was 
to  be  one  of  the  key  early  successes  of  the  al- 
lied effort  Id  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from  Kuwait 
The  embanked  marines  trained  daily  for  an 
amphibious  landing  on  the  teaches  of  Kuwait 
arxl  partk;i(>ated  in  naval  maneuvers  such  as 
Operation  frnminent  Thunder.  The  presence  of 
the  Gunstan  HaK  arxi  her  amphibious  group 
sen/ed  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  armies  akwig 
the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This  threat  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  allied  forces. 
The  Gunston  Hall's  sailors  performed  their  du- 
ties with  professionalism  and  a  true  sense  of 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gruesome  destructk>n  inflnted  upon 
that  small  |  nation  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  clear  understanding  that  the  al- 
lied effort  to  litwrate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  diVerent  efforts,  one  of  whk:h  was  the 
fine  contril^utkMi  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
saikxs  will  pertainly  make  dKtators  around  the 
worid  thinK  tMice  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
sion. 

I  want  t>  also  salute  the  families  of  the 
Gunston  Hall's  crew,  who  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously as  their  loved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  ai)Dund  the  workj.  In  fact,  some  new^ 
bom  babie^  await  the  retum  of  fathers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatives  aboard  the  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognitk>n  for  giving  our  servicemen  some- 
thing to  todk  forward  to  upon  their  arrival  back 
home. 
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HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  kill  the  mes- 
senger. Or  at  least,  fire  him. 

That  is  the  administratk>n's  response  to  tes- 
timony yesterday  that  It  refused  to  reduce  the 
flow  of  advarKed  American  technology  to  Iraq, 
despite  protests  from  Dennis  Kloske,  tfie 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Kk)ske  testified  ttiat  he  made  his  con- 
cerns about  high  technokigy  sales  to  Iraq 
"clear  at  the  very  highest  levels."  When  these 
concerns  were  txushed  aside,  he  decided  to 
delay  tt>e  sales  as  long  as  possltjie  with  the 
legal  tools  available  to  him. 

Now,  there  are  reports  ttiat  Mr.  Sununu  has 
informed  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mosljacher 
that  Kk>ske  is  to  be  fired. 

What  does  Mr.  Sununu  object  to,  his  hon- 
esty to  Congress?  His  foresighted  decision  to 
try  to  bkxk  sales  to  Iraq  that  couM  have  cost 
American  lives? 

I  think  it  is  simply  ttie  typical  politKtan's  re- 
sponse to  t>eing  embarrassed,  to  t>eing  hekl 
accountable  for  past  deeds. 

We  should  applaud  Mr.  Kloske,  and  others 
with  the  integrity  and  courage  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

Most  importantly,  we  must  continue  to  try  to 
shed  light  on  the  sleazy,  corrupt  workj  of  inter- 
natranal  arms  sales. 


THE  1992  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  13, 
1991.  I  testified  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee  regarding  the  Presklenfs  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  My  focus  was  on  the 
budget  request  for  ttie  Department  of  Defense. 
I  woukj  like  to  share  my  ttioughts  on  our  na- 
tk>nal  defense  with  my  colleagues  and  I  sut>- 
mit  my  testimony  herewith. 
TESTmoNT  Of  Conoressman  Ike  Skelton  on 
THE  Fiscal  Year  1992  Budget 

MAINTAININO  A  STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Cbainnan,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  this  committee  on 
President  Bush's  fiscal  year  1992  budg-et.  My 
testimony  today  will  focus  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Before  I  talk  about  the  Defense  budget  I 
would  like  to  remind  this  committee  of  some 
of  the  ingredients  that  went  into  the  stun- 
ning victory  that  our  Armed  Forces  achieved 
in  the  recent  conflict  with  Iraq.  The  effort  to 
strengthen  our  military  that  took  place  In 
the  1960's  was  accomplished  because  of  the 
support  that  we  in  Congress  provided  the 
military.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  I  have  paid  close  attention 
to  the  transformation  that  took  place  in  the 
military  over  the  past  decade.  As  a  body,  we 
can  take  pride  in  the  part  that  the  Congress 
played  in  this  Important  achievement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  four  components  that  form  part 
of  any  military  establishment:  (1)  the  force 
structure — both  strategic  and  conventional: 
(2)  the  iiersonnel;  (3)  the  readiness  of  the 
forces;  and  (4)  the  investment  for  the  fu- 
ture— research  and  development.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  won  the  recent  war  against  Iraq 
mainly  because  over  the  past  ten  years  we  as 
a  nation  devoted  the  resources  necessary  to 
raise,  equip,  and  maintain  military  forces 
second  to  none.  We  can  be  proud  of  that  in- 
vestment. We  won  the  war  mainly  through 
military  excellence  centered  around  the  air- 
land battle  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  early  in  the  last  decade.  It 
was  originally  structured  to  enable  us  to 
overcome  the  Soviet  Army's  vastly  superior 
mass  in  the  European  theater.  This  aware- 
ness caused  us  to  perpare  strategically  and 
tactically  forces  that  could  carry  out  dif- 
ficult missions.  We  invested  In  a  modem 
force  of  tanks,  helicopters.  Infantry  vehicles, 
fighter  aircraft,  transport  aircraft,  air  de- 
fense missiles,  air-to-air  missiles,  air-to- 
ground  missiles,  and  a  variety  of  warships. 

E^iually  Important,  and  some  would  con- 
tend more  so,  we  Improved  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  in  the  ISSO's,  attracting  hlgh-callber 
men  and  women  to  wear  our  country's  uni- 
form. We  paid  them  well  and  treated  them 
with  respect.  At  the  same  time,  we  provided 
these  men  and  women  with  sufficient  funds 
so  that  adequate  training  could  be  accom- 
plished. As  one  combat  veteran  once  told  me, 
"The  more  you  sweat  in  peacetime,  the  less 
blood  you'll  spill  in  war."  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
your  own  State  the  Army  has  the  finest 
training  facility  In  the  world.  Ft.  Irwin.  At 
that  640,000-acre  facility  in  the  California 
desert  I  had  the  good  fortune  three  years  ago 
to  witness  battalion-size  units  stage  mock 
battles  ag&lnst  "red"  forces  trained  in  So- 
viet tactics.  Hard  training  such  as  this,  per- 
formed by  each  of  the  services,  prepared  our 
forces  for  the  combat  that  took  place  earlier 
this  winter  in  the  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  deserts. 

While  our  forces  were  provided  adequate 
training  we  also  provided  the  leaders  of 
those  forces  important  education  at  the  Ave 
command  and  staff  colleges  and  the  five  war 
colleges.  They  studied  war— ftom  the 
Peloponneslan  Wars  to  Vietnam — and  were 
provided  by  those  institutions  the  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  lessons  that  were 
so  evident  on  the  battlefield,  on  the  sea.  and 
in  the  air.  We  were  able  to  field  a  strong  and 
professional  force  because  of  over  10  years  of 
sufficient  attention  and  funding  by  this  body 
in  each  of  these  important  areas. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  crossroad 
that  could  undermine  our  hard  won  efforts 
that  created  a  new  Defense  establishment  as 
so  ably  demonstrated  by  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  In  the  recent  conflict  In 
the  Middle  East.  These  very  same  forces, 
ones  that  have  allowed  us  to  assume  an  even 
greater  leadership  role  in  international  af- 
fairs, are  being  threatened.  Last  year— in  the 
euphoria  of  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
democratization  in  Extern  Europe,  positive 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union — our  military 
budget  was  set  to  take  big  cuts  over  the  next 
five  years.  Our  forces  will  be  cut  by  25  per- 
cent and  the  Defense  budget  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP  is  expected  to  fall  to  3.6  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  the  lowest  level  since  before 
World  War  n.  Let  me  compare  force  levels 
for  1939  and  1990. 
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Even  if  one  Increases  the  personnel  figures 
for  1939,  to  reflect  the  proportion  of  a  small- 
er U.S.  population,  there  Is  still  no  compari- 
son. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  President  made  his  for- 
mal presentation  of  his  new  defense  policy 
on  August  2,  1990,  the  very  day  that  Saddam 
Hussein  ordered  his  forces  to  Invade  Kuwait. 
A  year  ago  at  this  time,  no  one  in  this  body 
or  In  the  White  House  would  have  predicted 
that  American  flghtlng  forces,  within  a  few 
short  months,  would  be  deployed  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  subsequently  become  engaged  In 
a  war  against  the  fourth  largest  army  in  the 
world.  It  is  this  uncertainty  about  the  future 
that  should  alarm  us  and  cause  us  to  rethink 
the  drastic  military  cuts  that  are  still  sched- 
uled. The  services  will  have  to  reduce  person- 
nel levels  by  13  percent  in  the  next  flscal 
year.  For  the  Army  alone  that  means  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  60.000  soldiers. 

Former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  retired  Gen- 
eral Edward  C.  Meyer  said  this  in  last  Satur- 
day's Los  Angeles  Times:  "As  you  start  to 
build  down  at  this  rate,  you  can't  do  It  nice 
and  neatly.  You  screw  the  troops,  and  you 
make  dumb  mistakes  getting  rid  of  the 
wrong  people  when  you  do  that  kind  of  heavy 
chopping.  And  you  are  not  treating  people 
very  well  who  have  Just  marched  off  proudly 
in  defense  of  the  Nation."  General  Meyer, 
who  was  a  key  supporter  of  the  effort  to  re- 
organize the  Department  of  Defense  that  be- 
came known  as  the  Goldwater-Nlchols  Act. 
made  the  following  suggestion.  He  said. 
"There  needs  to  be  at  least  a  year's  morato- 
rium while  we  consider  the  fUll  Impact  of 
what  we  have  learned  trom  the  Persian  Gulf. 
They  [the  Department  of  Defense]  should 
wait  a  year  and  redesign  the  forces  for  the 
future  In  a  way  that  makes  sense." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
look  to  the  long-term  Interest  of  our  Nation. 
I  believe  that  we  will  need  a  larger  force 
than  what  was  envisaged  less  than  a  year 
ago.  At  the  same  time  we  also  have  a  moral 
commitment  to  those  individuals  In  the 
military  who  wear  their  service  uniform 
proudly  to  look  after  them  in  a  proper  fash- 
ion. My  sources  in  the  Army  say  that  if 
given  a  year  they  can  smooth  the  transition 
so  that  people  don't  come  out  of  the  desert 
to  go  right  Into  the  unemployment  line. 

The  task  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  here 
face  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Everyone  who 
will  testify  before  you  will  argue  that  their 
concern  is  the  most  urgent  one.  And  yet  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  should  not  do  what 
we  have  done  on  so  many  other  occasions  in 
our  history,  after  building  up  our  forces  tear 
them  back  down.  We  should  be  prepared  for 
the  unpredictable  and  the  uncertain.  By 
doing  so.  we  as  a  nation  with  other  civilized 
nations  will  have  a  greater  chance  for  secur- 
ing a  lasting  peace. 


HONORING  SPEAKER  FOLEY 
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HON.  BOi  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  a  dinner 
hosted  by  Ambassador  Jacques  Arxlreani, 
French  Ambassador  to  ttie  United  States, 
given  in  tionor  of  our  illustrious  Speaker,  ttie 
Honorable  Thomas  Foley. 

At  the  dinner.  Ambassador  Andreani  offered 
a   magnificent   toast   in   honor   of   Speaker 
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Foley.  With  the  Ambassador's  permission,  it 
is  my  great  pleasure  to  share  with  my  cot- 
jeagues  a  copy  of  the  Ambassador's  com- 
ments. 

Toast  by  Ambassador  Jacques  Andreani, 
Prknch     Ambassador    to    the     United 
States,  at  a  Ddjner  Given  in  Honor  of 
Speaker  Thomas  Foley,  January  4, 1991 
Mr.     Speaker.     Members     of     Congrress, 

Excellencies.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  when  I 

think  of  speeches,  I  always  remember  the 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  dream,  which  he  re- 
lates In  his  Memoirs  in  the  following  way:  "I 
dreamt  that  I  was  making  a  speech  in  the 
House.  I  woke  up.  And.  by  Jove,  indeed  I 
waa!". 

Such  mishap  could  not  occur  to  Speaker 
Foley,  who  has  a  strong  reputation  for 
speaking  beauUfully,  forcefully  and  effec- 
tively. But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Duke's  nightmare  reminds  me  that  one  of 
the  keys  to  success  for  a  diplomat  is  to  avoid 
long  speeches. 

There  is  a  more  substantial  reason  for  me 
not  to  talk  at  length  tonight:  it  would  really 
be  absurd  that  this  audience,  among  which 
we  are  happy  to  count  experienced  par- 
liamentarians, masters  of  journalism,  long 
standing  stars  of  Washington's  political  and 
diplomatic  life,  should  be  told  by  me,  arrived 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  who  Speaker  Foley  is. 

So  I  shall  limit  myself  to  say  how  honored 
and  happy  we  are.  my  wife  and  I.  to  receive 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  at  our  table,  to- 
gether with  (Mends  who  like  him.  admire 
him  and  are  happy  to  work  or  to  have 
worked  with  him. 

1  express  my  regrets  about  Mrs.  Foley's  ab- 
sence, due  to  her  not  feeling  well.  I  ask  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  convey  to  her  our  respectful 
feelings  and  our  heartfelt  wishes.  We  know 
how  closely  she  is  associated  with  the  tasks 
of  your  high  office  and  we  hope  to  get  to 
know  her  better  in  the  future. 

Let  me  just  say  three  more  things  about 
oar  guest  of  honor. 

First,  there  are  various  categories  of  polit- 
ical leaders. 

There  are  those  who  are  more  feared  than 
liked,  those  who  publish  more  than  they  do, 
and  whose  record  is  less  visible  than  their 
ambition. 

I  do  not  think  that  Tom  Foley  belongs  to 
that  category. 

I  rather  believe  that  he  is  among  those 
who  exert  more  Influence  than  visible 
power— visible  because  influence  is  a  form  of 
power— among  those  who  are  called  by  oth- 
ers to  play  a  role  rather  than  push  them- 
selves into  it,  among  those  whose  political 
biography  shows  less  a  capacity  to  shape  a 
career  than  a  capacity  to  get  things  done. 

My  second  remark  will  be  that,  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  separation  of  the  three  branches 
of  government  makes  it  vital  that  they  work 
together  in  good  spirit,  the  role  of  a  par- 
liamentary leader  such  as  Mr.  Foley  is  essen- 
tial. Because  he  knows  how  to  differ  without 
blocking  processes,  how  to  cooperate  with- 
out renouncing  his  own  views. 

It  is  for  this  country  an  invaluable  asset, 
particularly  in  times  of  stress  and  crisis. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  a  defect  avowed  by  Mr.  Foley  himself. 
In  an  interview,  he  recognised  that  he  is 
"cursed  by  seeing  the  other's  point  of  view 
and  trying  to  understand  it". 

This  grave  defect  is  a  great  quality.  In 
sum.  Mr.  Foley,  I  am  iHt>ad  to  declare  it,  is 
a  diplomat.  And  this  ability  to  see  the  point 
Of  view  of  the  others,  is  important  in  poli- 
tics. It  la  still  more  important  in  diplomacy. 
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because,  when  diplomacy  falls,  it  can  mean 
war,  aa  we  know  too  well. 

God  ^nows  that  we  were  favorable  to  nego- 
tiation! and  we  tried  it  up  to  the  very  last 
momer  t.  We  the  French,  and  also  the  Ameri- 
cans. A  B  these  efforts  were  repudiated  by  the 
other  ( ide,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wage  1  ar.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  now, 
and  at  this  moment  our  thoughts  must  go  to 
the  brive  soldiers,  trom  the  U.S.,  from 
Prance  and  from  other  countries,  who  are 
flghUni  r  in  the  Gulf. 

Than  a  to  their  efforts  and  their  sacrifice, 
a  time  »111  come  when  political  solutions  are 
pos8ibl4  again.  On  that  day,  we  will  need  the 
qualiti(  s  of  the  diplomat,  we  will  need  more 
people  ifflicted  with  the  curse  the  Speaker 
was  conplalning  about:  seeing  and  under- 
standln  f  the  views  of  others,  while  of  course 
not  ren  >uncing  our  own  views. 

1  ask  you  to  raise  your  glass  to  the  health 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  Mrs.  Foley, 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  friendship  between  the  United  States, 
Prance  and  their  allies. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CW02  WILLIAM  M. 
JEFFERSON 
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N.  RONALD  K.  MACHTIEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  TJffi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

I  Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  CW02  William  M.  Jefferson  and 
the  ae^r  of  the  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on 
April  171  1991,  will  be  returning  home  from  a 
tour  in  Vie  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  This  amphib- 
ious sh^  is  homeported  at  the  LittJe  Creek 
Amphibibus  Base  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13.  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  the  first  of  the  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  wtiat  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  in  the  Middle  East  A  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
economic  t)lockade  of  Iraq  in  the  Northem 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  tjlockade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  earty  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  the  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait.  The  embarked  marines  trairted  daily 
for  an  amphibious  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  and  participated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Operation  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphib- 
ious group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies atong  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  This 
threat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  al- 
lied forc^.  The  Gunston  Hall's  sailors  per- 
formed ttieir  duties  with  professionalism  and  a 
true  sente  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gmesome  destruction  inflicted  upon 
that  small  nation  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  wlh  a  dear  understanding  that  the  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  whk:h  was  the 
fine  confribution  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  Tfie  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
saitors  will  certainly  make  dictators  around  the 
worW  think  twice  t>efore  engaging  in  aggres- 
skxi. 

I  want  to  also  salute  tt>e  families  of  the 
Gunston  Hall's  crew,  wtio  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously Bs  their  toved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  the  world.  In  fact,  some  new- 
bom  batties  await  the  return  of  fathers  they 


have  never^  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatives  atioard  ttie  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  senncemen  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  upon  their  arrival  back 
home. 


V  -"W  ESSAY  WINNER 


HCM.  NEIL  ABERCROMBIE 

I      OF  HAWAU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  la- 
dies auxiliary  conduct  the  "Voice  of  Democ- 
racy" broadcast  script  writing  contest  This 
year  more  ttan  138,000  secoridary  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  competing 
for  14  national  scholarships  totaling  $62,500. 
The  theme  Of  this  year's  competition  was  "De- 
nwcracy— the  Vanguard  of  Freedom." 

The  winning  contestant  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  was  Jill  Aiko  Otake.  Jill  is  a  1 7-year-okJ 
senior  at  lolani  High  School  with  a  profound 
interest  in  det>ate  and  govemment  Jill's  essay 
illustiates  her  recent  tilp  to  the  Soviet  Uruon, 
arxJ  celetxates  her  joy  in  living  in  a  free  nation 
as  compared  to  her  Soviet  friends  who  she 
sees  as  living  an  Orwellian  experience  in  ttie 
Soviet  Ur' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to  insert  Jill's 
essay  in  the|RECOR0. 
Democracy- the  Vanguard  of  Freedom 

(By  Jill  A.  Otake) 
This  past  1  lummer,  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Alth  )ugh  my  excursion  was  once  im- 
possible, toilay,  thousands  of  youth  groups 
are  allowed  a  passport  beyond  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. I  am  ixateful  for  the  Introduction  of 
glasnost  beciuse  my  Soviet  friends  no  longer 
face  the  strangling  hold  of  oppression.  I  am 
also  selfishly  thankful  for  the  new  liberties 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  instituted.  Without 
these,  I  would  not  have  had  the  chance  to  ex- 
perience all  I  that  I  did  in  my  travels  and  I 
also  would  *ot  be  as  appreciative  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  as  I  am  today. 

I  expected  to  find  Soviets  proud  of  their 
new  freedoms.  I  was  excited  to  talk  with  the 
people  about  Gorbachev  and  his  massive 
democratic  feforms.  Arriving  at  Moscow  air- 
port, I  stepped  off  the  plane,  unaware  of  how 
lucky  I  am  {to  be  a  citizen  of  a  democratic 
America.  As 'soon  as  I  entered  the  airport,  all 
of  my  expectations  were  ruined.  I  was  forced 
through  a  military  passport  booth,  where  a 
pale  and  stetn  young  soldier  scrutinised  me, 
deliberating  fwhether  or  not  I  was  the  person 
in  the  passport  picture.  After  he  decided  that 
1  was,  I  smjlled  and  thanked  him.  His  re- 
sponse was  a  vacant  glare.  A  friend  of  mine 
generously  f)ut  ignorantly  offered  one  of 
these  soldiers  a  candy  bar.  The  soldier  l)e- 
came  nervou  s  and  shook  his  head,  explaining 
that  he  was  not  ALLOWED  to  take  it.  He 
then  looked]  at  his  commander  who  only 
fi:x)wned  at  ut. 

As  we  trailed  throughout  the  city,  1  im- 
mediately noticed  that  the  people  seemed 
melancholy  tind  depressed,  and  that  Lenin 
was  everywhere,  in  the  form  of  statues,  post- 
ers, coins,  pins,  and  even  T-shirts.  There  was 
also  still  the  Infamous  long  line  of  mourners 
outside  of  the  dead  man's  tomb.  As  I  looked 
at  the  black  imarble  facade  of  the  structure, 
I  could  see  *  moving  reflection  of  the  gar- 
gantuan poster  of  Lenin  across  the  Square.  I 
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felt  as  If  I  was  in  Georg:e  Orwell's  world  of 
1984  and  that  BiR  Brother  was  constantly 
watching  nie.  I  asked  a  Soviet  why  the  Lenin 
paraphernalia  hadn't  been  removed.  She  ex- 
plained rather  solemnly  that  Conununism 
still  exists. 

It  was  then  that  I  realized  that  only  true 
democracy  gruarantees  true  freedom.  In 
America.  I  am  not  haunted  by  spectres  of  the 
past.  I  am  not  intimidated  by  guardians  of 
the  present.  My  grovemment  does  not  ran- 
domly open  my  mail  as  the  Soviet  govem- 
ment  does.  My  government  does  not  limit 
my  movements.  My  government  affords  me 
the  rights  to  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  fteedom  of  choice.  Throughout  my 
trip,  I  realized  that  America  is  indeed  the 
land  of  opportunity:  I  have  the  right  to 
choose  between  options  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Sovi- 
ets have  the  rights  to  choose  between  A  and 
A. 

The  American  democracy  is  an  absolute 
democracy,  encompassing  all  aspects  of  life. 
Aristotle  stated,  "The  basis  of  a  democratic 
state  is  liberty."  Our  liberties  as  American 
citizens  are  almost  unlimited. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  Soviet  fMends.  He  wrote  that  he  was 
dreaming  of  America  and  the  freedom  I 
enjoy.  I  feel  saddened  and  somewhat  guilty 
that  I  have  so  much  and  he  has  so  little. 
Gorbachev  has  been  loosening  the  grasp  of 
Communism,  but  democracy  is  still  bla- 
tantly absent.  Until  democracy  takes  root  in 
his  country,  my  friend  will  continue  to 
dream. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LONG-TERM  CARE  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PANTHER  VAL- 
LEY HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIOR  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  TRAINING 
CORPS 


HON.  GliS  YAIHON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  fine  organization  of  young  stu- 
dents from  Cartwn  County,  PA.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Panther  Valley  High  School  JROTC 
Corps. 

The  Panther  Valley  High  School  JROTC 
Program,  since  1979,  has  given  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  Panther  Valley  High  School's  stu- 
dents enomrxxjs  opportunities  for  growth  and 
community  support.  Through  rujmerous  civic 
activities,  these  fine  students  have  contributed 
much  to  the  community.  Indeed,  their  partici- 
pation in  parades,  cerenmnies,  disaster  relief, 
and  bkxxl  drives  have  instilled  in  al  of  us  a 
sense  of  pride  and  appreciation  for  ttieir  dedh 
cation  to  tfwir  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  t)acause  of  the  Junior  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  ttiat  these  young 
men  and  women  will  be  better  prepared  to 
lead  their  generation  and  others  into  the  21st 
century.  I  salute  tiie  Parrther  Valley  High 
School  JROTC  Program  and  its  participants, 
and  thank  them  for  helping  to  make  the  lives 
of  others  better  arx]  t>rigtter. 


HON.  WDilAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the 
greatest  concern  of  senior  citizens  today  re- 
lates to  access  and  financing  of  long-term 
care  services.  Approximately  7  million  of  our 
elderty  population  suffer  from  chronic  corxfi- 
tions  or  are  limited  In  activities  of  daily  living 
which  require  long-term  care.  As  our  popu- 
lation ages,  ttiese  needs  will  undoutjtedly  irv 
crease.  Our  Nation  has  expehervsed  a  dra- 
matic Increase  in  the  population  age  65  arxj 
okJer;  growth  has  t>een  most  prorxxjnced  for 
the  age  85  and  okler  group.  It  is  estimated  the 
number  of  elderty  needing  k>ng-term  care 
services  win  increase  from  7  million  people  In 
1990  to  13.8  million  In  ttie  year  2000. 

Simply  put,  there  are  a  large  number  of  indk 
vxluals  wtio  need  long-temi  care  services  arvj 
the  number  will  greatly  increase  in  the  coming 
years.  Cun^entty,  finding  and  financing  home- 
based  long-term  care  services  is  very  difficult. 
Most  Individuals  wtx>  receive  formal  long-term 
care  receive  It  in  a  skilled  nursing  fadiity  by  ei- 
ther paying  for  it  on  their  own,  or  if  they  have 
exhausted  their  assets,  having  it  financed  by 
MedKaid.  Also,  private  kxig-term  care  Insur- 
ance policies  are  available,  but  are  prohibi- 
tively expensive  and  do  not  cover  all  tfiat  is 
rweded.  The  Insurance  Industry  is  just  tiegirv 
ning  to  enter  this  area;  so,  availatiie  and  ade- 
quate kxig-term  care  insurance  is  hard  to  find. 

To  address  this  growing  need  for  sen/Ices 
arxJ  ttie  fears  of  our  senior  citizens,  I  have  In- 
troduced ttw  Compreher^ive  Long-Term  Care 
for  the  Ekierty  Act  of  1991.  This  biU  provKles 
for  a  compretiensive  contirNjum  of  king-term 
care  services.  One  objective  of  ttie  proposal  is 
to  organize  ttie  current  fragmented  system 
ttirough  ttie  implementation  of  a  case  manage- 
ment program  also  aimed  at  providing  ttie 
most  appropriate  and  cost  effective  kxig-term 
care  servnes  to  ttie  benefk:tary.  Ttie  plan  pri- 
marily buiMs  on  services  and  programs  pro- 
vkJed  under  ttie  OkJer  Amencans  Act,  VISTA, 
MedKaki,  and  Mednare.  In  addKion,  a  tax 
credit  woukJ  be  aNowed  for  ttiose  Indivkluals 
wtio  maintain  a  txxisetiokl  wtich  includes  a 
qualified  eWerly  dependent 

Currently,  there  are  a  number  of  proposals 
to  address  kxig-term  care.  Wtiile  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  this  t>ill  to  tie  a  final  product,  I  do 
believe  it  offers  a  legitimate  framework  and 
some  very  good  ideas  for  implementing  any 
Federal  kmg-term  care  polKy.  I  certainly  tiope 
it  will,  at  ttie  very  least,  serve  to  furttier  debate 
on  this  very  important  issue.  I  am  k)0king  for- 
ward to  receiving  constructive  comments  in 
tiopes  of  irrproving  ttie  bUi. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provMe  needed  tong-term  care  to  ttiose  sen- 
kxs  wtK)  woukJ  benefit  from  such  care.  Central 
to  ttie  proposal  is  ttie  klea  of  case  manage- 
ment. A  case  management  plan  will  be  devel- 
oped for  an  individual  by  ttie  case  manage- 
ment agency;  in  most  cases  this  will  be  ttie 
kx:al  Area  Agency  on  Aging,  whose  respon- 
sitiility  it  Is  to  coordinate  the  provisnn  of  king- 
term  care  services  urvler  ttie  OUer  Americans 
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Act.  the  DomestK  Volunteer  Service  Act.  Med- 
icare, and  Medcakj.  The  case  management 
agency  will  conduct  assessments  and  disvekip 
case  management  plans  for  kxig-temn  care 
sennces. 

Under  this  bHI,  k>ng-term  care  sennces 
woukJ  include  supportive  services  already  pro- 
vided under  ttie  Older  Americans  Act  This  bill 
woukJ  expand  ttie  OkJer  Amerteans  Act  to 
reach  more  IndK/kluals  by  provkfng  nutritkxi 
and  other  preventive  servtoes  to  help  them  live 
tiealthier,  fuller  lives.  The  tMN  also  provides  for 
home  and  community  tiased  k>ng-term  care 
medKal  servk»s,  in  addttkxi  to  prwking  nurs- 
ing home  coverage  under  Medicare. 

To  provkle  supportive  sendees  in  a  cost  ef- 
fective manner,  ttie  tiill  expands  ttie  aultioriza- 
tkxi  of  the  Senior  Compankxis  Program  so 
ttiat  many  of  the  nonmedical  sufiportive  serv- 
ees  can  be  provkled  by  volunteers.  This  not 
only  alknvs  ttie  Federal  Government  to  provkle 
needed  kmg-term  care  servk^s,  txjt  aUows 
many  more  senkx  compankxis  to  receive  ttie 
benefits  of  volunteer  servne. 

These  proviskxts  shouU  altow  many  senkxs 
to  live  ttieir  lives  in  the  comfort  of  ttieir  own 
tiome.  Currently,  ttiere  are  very  few  home  and 
community  t>aised  tong-term  care  servnes 
avaHatile.  Most  senkx  citizens  woukJ  prefer  to 
remain  in  ttieir  tiomes.  This  bit  provides  ttie 
resources  for  them  to  do  that  unless  it  is  not 
ttie  best  setting  for  needed  medial  care  or 
the  same  services  can  be  provkled  in  a  less 
expensive  manner  in  a  different  setting. 

Most  indivkfcials  needkig  kxig-term  care  do 
not  reskle  ki  nursing  tiomes,  txit  live  in  ttie 
community.  Stud»s  estimate  ttiat  tietween  60 
and  80  percent  of  ttie  care  received  by  ttie  Im- 
paired ekJerly  living  In  the  community  Is  pro- 
vkled t>y  relatives  and  friends.  More  ttian  7 
millkxi  spouses,  adult  ctiikjren,  ottier  relatives, 
friends,  and  neigtitxxs  provkjed  unpakj  assist- 
ance to  disabled  eklerty  in  1984.  About  a 
quarter  of  ttiese  caregivers  were  between  ttie 
ages  of  65  and  74  themselves. 

To  assist  these  indnnduals  and  provkle  irv 
centives  for  families  and  friends  to  take  care 
of  eklerty  Indivkluals,  ttie  bit  altows  a  tax  cred- 
it for  indivkluals  who  maintain  a  housetiokl 
wtik^  Includes  a  qualified  ekjeriy  dependent 
Ttie  tax  credH  will  be  phased  down  to  zero  for 
housetiokls  with  an  at|u8ted  gross  income  of 
between  $150,000  and  $200,000. 

A  $1,000  tax  credtt  wouM  be  altowed  for 
caring  for  an  eklerty  dependent  who  is  unabie 
to  conduct  at  least  one  Instrumental  Activity  of 
Daily  Living  [lADL],  heavy  or  ligM  work,  pre- 
paring meals,  stiopping  for  groceries,  and  so 
forth,  or  is  unable  to  conduct  any  one  of  the 
five  Activities  of  Dally  Living  [ADL]. 

A  $5,000  tax  credit  wouU  be  aNowed  tor 
caring  for  an  ekleriy  dependent  wtio  requires 
personal  assistance  with  three  out  of  five 
ADL's  or  requires  substantial  superviskxi  due 
to  cognitive  impairment  or  dteruptive  and  daiv 
gerous  behavkxs  that  impede  functxxi. 

Okler  Amercans  Act  servk^s  wouU  be 
funded  t>y  appropriatkxis  from  ttie  Federal  and 
State  treasuries.  Fees  woukl  be  charged  to 
benefk^iaries  according  to  a  sikling  fee  sched- 
ule tiased  on  ability  to  pay.  Each  kxal  Area 
Agency  on  Aging  wil  be  altowed  to  keep  50 
percent  of  ttieir  revenue  received  to  provkle 
for  expanded  services.  Ideally,  ttiese  servk»s 
wouM  tie  provkled  as  an  entiOement  to  ensure 
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that  all  eigiile  seniors  would  t>e  provided  the 
services  they  need.  However,  because  of  the 
current  budget  situation  and  the  new  budget 
agreement,  it  nay  be  tiest  to  expand  the  cur- 
rent program  rather  than  to  create  a  new  enti- 
UemenL 

Medicare  services  will  be  financed  as  they 
are  under  current  law  through  contributions  by 
workers  and  employers.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Is  then  required 
to  recommend  to  Congress  a  funding  mecha- 
nism incorporating  beneficiary  premiums  also 
according  to  a  sMmg  fee  schedule  based  on 
ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  senior  citizens  are  afraid 
of  becoming  impoverished  if  they  need  kxig- 
term  care  sennces.  Many  okJer  persons  who 
need  k>ng-temi  care  sennces  spend  down 
their  resources  so  rapidly  they  become  eligible 
tot  Medicakl  assistance  in  a  few  months  or 
even  weeks.  They  are  also  afraid  of  becoming 
too  great  a  burden  on  family  or  friends  and  of 
not  being  able  to  receive  the  sen/ices  which 
wM  aflow  them  to  live  life  to  the  fullest  extent 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  offers  some  good  ideas  with 
which  to  address  tong-term  care  issues  at  the 
Federal  level.  It  attempts  to  unify  the  current 
fragmented  system  witti  the  goal  of  providir>g 
the  necessary  long-term  care  services  to  eligi- 
bte  indMduals.  I  also  believe  It  should  serve  to 
further  debate  on  the  issue  arxj  I  kxtk  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to 
address  the  kxig-term  care  needs  of  our  Na- 
tnn's  eklerty  popuiatton. 


LINE  ITEM  VETO  LEGISLATION 


HON.  TTMOraY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  col- 
leagues Gary  Conott  and  Jim  Slattery,  I  am 
today  infroducing  an  anrwndment  to  the  U.S. 
ConstHutton  granting  the  President  an  Hem 
veto  in  appropriation  acts.  Today,  some  43 
State  Goverrxn  possess  item  veto  authority 
and  use  this  tod  to  balance  State  budgets  and 
to  and  wasteful  spendkig.  It  is  a  tool  we 
ahouM  give  to  the  PresMenL 

MMIU  of  the  need  to  retain  the  balance  of 
powers  between  the  two  branches,  the  resolu- 
Iton  provides  first  that  a  simple  majority  voting 
may  overrkte  an  item  veto  by  ttie  President. 
and  that  Itw  Presklent  may  not  veto  spending 
tor  judkaal  and  legislative  branch  operations. 
These  two  safeguards  provide  tor  more  than 
ampte  protactton  against  possible  abuse  of 
this  power  by  the  PresidenL 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  the  story  is  the 
same.  Days  and  sometime  weeks  after  an  ap- 
propriatnn  act  is  signed  into  law,  newspaper 
artd  teteviston  stories  appear  of  a  last-minute 
appropriation  hklden  away  by  congresskxial 
conferees.  Often  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  not  even  aware  of  these 
yactol  favors.  Too  frequently,  the  general 
membaiahip  of  ttw  Congress  learns  about  this 
pofk  barrel  spendmg  in  the  newspapers.  This 
practioe  must  end. 
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It  is  I  time  to  altow  the  President  and  the 
Congrass  to  vote  up  or  down  on  all  spending 
items.  If  a  worthy  project  is  vetoed  b>y  ttie 
Presklent,  then  the  Congress  can  override  the 
veto.  At  the  very  least,  a  veto  woukJ  then  force 
|e  on  ttie  merits  of  the  spending.  This 
the  Founders  intended  when  they 
power  of  the  purse  to  the  Congress, 
item  veto  for  the  President  will  not  in 
itself  reduce  Federal  spending,  but  it  is  a  tool 
ttiat  wi(  force  a  reduction  In  Federal  spending 
and  lower  the  budget  deficit.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
colleagues,  I  urge  you  to  give  careful  conskl- 
eration  to  this  measure. 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Resol\  ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentai  ives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
Is  proppsed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  port  of  the  Constitution 
when  rlitined  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  a  ter  the  date  of  Its  submission  to  the 
States  I  or  ratification: 

"AHTICLB  — 

"The  President  may  disapprove  any  Item 
of  apprtprlatlon  In  any  Act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion, eicept  any  Item  of  appropriation  for 
the  legfclatlve  branch  or  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  (Jovemment.  If  an  Act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion Is  fipproved  by  the  President,  any  item 
of  appropriation  contained  therein  which  is 
not  dissipproved  shall  become  law.  The  Presi- 
dent sUftll  return  with  his  objections  any 
item  of  appropriation  disapproved  to  the 
House  i}i  which  the  Act  or  joint  resoluUon 
containing  such  item  originated.  The  Con- 
gress n^y.  In  the  manner  prescribed  under 
of  article  I  for  Acts  disapproved  by 
lldent,  reconsider  any  item  of  appro- 
disapproved  under  this  article.  If, 
;h  reconsideration  each  House  shall 
agree  td  pass  such  Item  by  a  simple  majority 
of  that  Kouse,  It  shall  become  law.". 
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TRn  UTE  TO  CW02  PAUL  DENIS 

IBN.  RONALD  K.  MACKIIEY 

I  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  TME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  M(^CHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  CW02  Paul  Denis  and  the  crew 
of  the  US.S.  Gunston  Hall,  »rho  on  April  17, 
1991 .  wf  be  returning  home  from  a  tour  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict.  This  amphibious  ship  is 
homeported  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphibious 
Base  in  Nortolk,  VA. 

Last  August  13,  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  wae  the  first  of  the  amphibious  fleet  to 
depart  Nortolk  for  wfiat  turned  out  to  be  an  8- 
month  tour  In  the  Middle  East.  A  primary  mls- 
sk)n  of  tie  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
economic  bkx*ade  of  Iraq  In  the  Northern 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  btockade 
was  to  be  one  of  the  key  earty  successes  of 
ttie  allied  effort  to  drive  tt>e  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  embarked  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  aBiphibious  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  and  participated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Operatkin  Imminent  Thunder.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphib- 
kxjs  group  served  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies aking  the  coast  of  Kuvwut  and  Iraq.  This 
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threat  was  Bssential  to  the  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Hall's  saitors  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professtonalism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Spencer,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gr^jesome  destruction  inflicted  upon 
that  small  Inatton  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  b  dear  understanding  that  the  al- 
lied effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  which  was  ttie 
fine  contriWitwn  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
saitors  will  certainly  make  dk:tators  around  the 
wofW  think  jtwk»  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
ston. 

I  want  td  also  salute  the  families  of  the 
Gunston  H^l's  crew,  who  stood  by  so  coura- 
geously as  their  loved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  the  world.  In  fact,  some  new- 
born babies  await  the  return  of  fathers  they 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  These  families  with 
relatives  aboard  the  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  servnemen  some- 
thing to  took  forward  to  upon  their  amval  back 
home. 


MARITDIE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

H0N.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  ioUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  LENu  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  prepared  by  the  Maritime 
Administratk^  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tetton.  I 

This  legislation,  to  be  cited  as  the  Maritime 
Administratidn  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1992  jand  1993,  was  recently  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  by  Secretary  Samuel  K.  Skin- 
ner. This  bill  contains  the  Presklent's  pro- 
posed budgat  for  the  programs  carried  out  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  support  and 
promote  the  U.S.  maritime  industry. 

There  are  two  major  budget  items  contained 
in  this  legislatton  that  represent  the  bulk  of  the 
proposed  funding  for  tfiis  agency.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  obi^ttons  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  O0erating-differentiai  sut>skly  con- 
tracts, the  ti^ll  wouW  authorize  $272,210,000. 
For  programs  in  support  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force— which  is  part  of  our  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet— the  bill  would  authorize 
$225,000,000,  primarily  for  additions  to  the 
Ready  Reserve  Force  and  for  maintenance 
and  operatioAs  of  those  vessels. 

In  the  coming  weeks  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  will  tje  considering 
this  and  other  legislation  designed  to  provkle 
support  to  the  Amerk:an  merchant  marine. 

Our  American  maritime  industiy  provided 
the  necessary  seaWt  for  Operation  Desert 
ShieW  and  Operation  Desert  Stonm.  It  was  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  that  helped  get  the  mili- 
tary personnel  and  ttie  equipment  overseas  in 
a  timely  fashton  to  enable  the  allied  forces  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  aggression  faking  place  in 
Kuwait  and  other  parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Vessels  from  the  Ready  Resen/e  Force,  whfch 
are  made  available  by  funds  from  the  Maritime 
Administi-atioa  and  manned  by  civilian  mari- 
ners, were  a^  used  in  this  sealift  effort  We 
must  all  remember  that  the  military  might  that 
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Congress  has  funded  over  the  years  is  of  very 
little  value  unless  we  can  get  ttie  weapons 
and  equipment  overseas  to  the  war.  And  ttiat, 
rny  friends,  was  where  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine once  again  rose  to  the  occasion. 

To  assist  my  colleagues  in  understanding 
the  scope  and  objectives  of  this  legislation,  I 
have  attached  to  this  statement  a  docunrient 
prepared  by  the  Maritime  Administration  that 
descnt>es  the  purpose  and  need  for  ttiis  ixW. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  the 
Bill 

(To  auttaorice  appropriations  for  the  Hscal 

years  1992  and  1993  for  certain  maritime 

programs  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  for  other  purposes) 

Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  ("Act"),  states  that  after 
December  31,  1967,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  certain  maritime  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  only 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  specifically 
authorize  by  law.  The  draft  bill  authorizes 
appropriations  for  those  activities  listed  in 
section  209  for  which  the  Department  of 
Transportation  proposes  to  seek  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 

"Sec.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  as  Ap- 
propriations Acts  may  provide  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1992,  as  fol- 
lows:" 

Section  2  authorizes  specific  amounts  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

"(a)  For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $272,210,000." 

Operating-differential  Subsidies  (ODS)  are 
the  primary  means  of  Federal  financial  sup- 
port for  the  competitive  operation  of  the 
U.S.-flag  merchant  marine  engaged  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  This 
program  assists  in  the  development  and  pres- 
ei-vation  of  a  modern,  efficient  and  competi- 
tive U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  to  serve  both 
the  commercial  and  national  security  needs 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  operating 
subsidies  to  American  ship  operators,  which 
offset  the  higher  total  employment  costs  as- 
sociated with  operating  U.S.-flag  vessels  as 
compared  with  foreign-flag  vessels. 

An  estimated  S272,210,000  appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authority  for  ODS  will  be 
required  for  U.S.-flag  operations  in  FY  1992. 
The  requested  amount  would  provide  for  on- 
going support  of  61  liner  and  33  bulk  vessels. 
The  request  is  an  increase  of  Sll,010,000  for 
FY  1992,  that  is  primarily  due  to  a  shortfall 
in  the  FY  1991  budget  estimate. 

"(b)  For  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  training  activities,  not  to  exceed 
173,000,000,  including:" 

Operations  and  training  activities  Include 
salaries  and  other  expenses  for  the  following: 

"(1)  For  maritime  education  and  training 
expenses,  not  to  exceed  S35.785,000,  including 
not  to  exceed  $25,278,000  for  maritime  train- 
ing at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  New  York.  S8.872,000  for  finan- 
cial aaalstance  to  state  maritime  academies, 
and  $1,635,000  for  exiwnses  necessary  for  addi- 
tional training;" 

The  1902  nuultime  education  and  training 
program  (Title  Xin  of  the  Act)  includes  op- 
eration of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, continuing  assistance  to  six  state  mari- 
time academies,  and  additional  training  for 
eligible  merchant  marine  personnel. 

The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  New  York,  offers  a  four-year 
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undergraduate,  full  scholarship  program 
which  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
and  to  a  merchant  marine  license  as  Third 
Mate  or  Third  Assistant  Engineer.  In  addi- 
tion, the  students  are  enrolled  as  mid- 
shipmen in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and,  if  el- 
igible, are  commissioned  upon  graduation  as 
ensigns  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

The  state  maritime  academies  program  as- 
sists states  in  the  education  and  training  of 
individuals  for  service  as  officers  in  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  Historically,  assistance 
has  been  provided  to  participating  states 
(California,  Maine.  Massachusetts.  Michigan. 
New  York,  and  Texas)  in  the  form  of  direct 
payments  to  the  academies,  incentive  pay- 
ments to  cadets,  and  maintenance  and  repair 
of  five  ships  on  loan  for  use  as  training  ships. 

Finally,  the  Additional  Training  subactlv- 
ity  funds  the  personnel  services  and  support- 
ing costs  associated  with  administration  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  state 
maritime  academies  program  at  the  head- 
quarters level,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
current  data  on  the  maritime  industry  labor 
force.  In  addition,  this  subactivity  also  fi- 
nances operating  costs  for  training  in  ship- 
board nre  fighting,  and  marine  diesel  engi- 
neering courses  using  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  facilities. 

"(2)  For  national  security  support  capabili- 
ties, not  to  exceed  S8,01 1,000,  Including  not  to 
exceed  J6.748.000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses, 
and  $1,263,000  for  emergency  planning/oi>er- 
ations;  and" 

The  national  security  support  capabilities 
account  funds  the  preservation,  maintenance 
and  security  of  shlpe  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  (NDRF).  other  than  the  Ready 
Reserve  Force  (RRF).  administration  of  the 
ship  transfer  and  ship  disposal  program,  and 
the  emergency  planning/operations  program. 
The  NDRF  shlpe  irovlde  the  capability  to 
meet  additional  shipping  capacity  require- 
ments in  times  of  national  emergency. 

Under  the  emergency  planning/operations 
program,  the  agency  develops  and  admin- 
isters activities  to  ensure  continuity  and 
control  of  maritime  operations  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  and  administers  programs 
to  insure  seamen  and  private  shipping 
against  loss  in  time  of  war. 

"(3)  For  other  operations  and  training  ex- 
penses, not  to  exceed  $29,204,000." 

Funding  authorized  under  the  category  of 
"other  operations  and  training  expenses" 
provides  for  the  direction  and  administration 
of  other  agency  programs  and  for  program 
costs  not  separately  authorized. 

Research,  Technology  and  Analysis  is  a 
new  subactivity  which  will  fund  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  new  initiatives 
to  implement  the  National  Transportation 
Policy  as  well  as  research  and  technology 
projects  in  coordination  with  the  efforts  of 
private  industry,  the  academic  community, 
and  state  and  local  govenmients.  It  replaces 
the  Technical  Studies  program  and  $2,568,000 
is  requested  in  FY  1992.  The  new  program  is 
aimed  at  Improving  the  competitive  position 
of  the  U.S.  maritime  industry;  improving  the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  U.S.  maritime  oper- 
ations; increasing  productivity  in  general 
cargo  and  bulk  cargo  terminal  operations; 
improving  shipping  procedures  for  military 
equipment  and  supplies;  and  protecting  the 
environment  from  ship-generated  or  facility- 
generated  pollution. 

"(c)  For  necessary  expenses  to  acquire  and 
maintain  a  surge  shlpidng  capability  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  readiness  and  related  juro- 
grams.  not  to  exceed  $225,000,000." 

The  request  is  the  same  amount  as  in  1991 
and  will  provide  funding  for  the  Ready  Re- 
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serve  Force  (RRF).  which  is  comprised  of 
Government-owned,  U.S.-flag  merchant  shlpe 
laid  up  in  the  NDRF.  The  RRF  is  maintained 
in  an  advanced  state  of  readiness  to  carry 
cargo  to  support  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
armed  forces  during  a  contingency. 

The  requirements  for  the  RRF  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  recent  deployment  of  U.S. 
troope  and  equipment  to  the  Middle  East. 
RRF  ships  are  a  significant  component  of  the 
Sealift  Readiness  Program,  filling  the  need 
for  a  surge  shipping  capacity  during  the 
early  stages  of  conflict.  Over  70  percent  of 
the  RRF  had  been  activated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  January  1991  in  support 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

The  planned  1991  end  of  year  strength  for 
RRF  ships,  including  those  currently  acti- 
vated. Is  105,  of  which  46  will  be  outported  at 
locations  other  than  the  three  NDRF  sites. 
The  Department  of  Defense  goal  of  143  ships 
by  1994  has  not  changed  and  was  restated  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion (MARAD)  in  November  1990.  Funding  of 
the  amount  requested  will  allow  MARAD  to 
continue  working  toward  meeting  this  cru- 
cial national  security  goal. 

This  request  includes  $101,000,000  for  fleet 
additions  and  $117,000,000  for  ship  mainte- 
nance and  operations,  including  funds  re- 
quired for  ship  test  activations,  maintenance 
and  berthing,  and  special  projects.  Finally, 
$4  million  is  requested  for  long-term  capital 
improvement  projects  to  provide  and  main- 
tain adequate  shore  facilities  and  fleet  sup- 
port craft. 

"Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  as  Ap- 
propriations Acts  may  provide  for  the  use  of 
the  Deptunanent  of  Transportation,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1993." 

This  section  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  neceesary  for  fiscal 
year  1993  in  accordance  with  31  U.S.C.  1106. 

"Sec.  4.  Section  308(c)  of  TiUe  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "even- 
numbered"  between  "each"  and  "year." 

This  section  would  amend  Section  3a6(c>  of 
Title  49.  United  States  Code,  on  reports  to 
Congress  from  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  amendment  would  au- 
thorize MARAD  to  submit  its  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  condition  of  public  ports  every 
two  years,  instead  of  every  year.  MARAD  be- 
lieves that  a  more  comprehensive  report 
could  thus  be  presented  in  the  three  specified 
areas — economic  and  technological  port  de- 
velopment, the  extent  to  which  porta  con- 
tribute to  national  welfare  and  security,  and 
factors  impeding  port  development.  Changes 
In  these  areas  occur  more  gradually  than 
was  believed  when  the  provisions  were  en- 
acted. The  responses  of  the  port  industry  to 
these  changes  can  be  more  meaningfully  pre- 
sented in  a  biannual  report. 

In  the  iiast,  MARAD  has  contacted  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  regarding  sub- 
mission of  these  reports  and  received  no  ob- 
jection to  combining  the  1966  and  1967  re- 
ports and  the  1968  and  1969  reports.  MARAD 
requests  a  change  in  the  law  to  authorize 
submitting  biannual  reports  to  Congreas. 
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A  TRIBXJTE  TO  HOWARD  BALES 


O  FENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PUEHrO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10. 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Howard  Bales  of  Attiens,  TN. 

Howard  Bales  has  t)een  awarded  one  of  ttie 
highest  awards  in  the  Lions  Club.  He  has 
been  named  a  Meh/in  Jones  Fellow.  This 
award  Is  given  by  Lions  Club  International 
Foundation  for  outstanding  service  and  conv 
mitrnenL 

Mr.  Bales  has  distinguished  himself  in  his 
service  in  the  Lions  Club  for  45  years,  arxJ  he 
certainly  is  very  deserving  of  this  honor. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Howard 
Bales  arxJ  wish  him  ttie  best  as  he  continues 
to  make  a  difference  in  Athens,  TN. 

I  wouU  ask  that  ttie  accompanying  article 
from  ttie  Athens  Daily  Post/Athenian  be  print- 
ed in  tt>e  Record. 

HowAHo  Bales  Receives  Highest  Lions 
Club  Honor 

(By  Rosemary  Collins) 

He  has  chaired  numerous  committees  and 
held  various  positions  in  the  club  during  his 
45  years  as  an  Athens  Lion,  and  he  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  highest  honor  bestowed 
on  a  Lions  Club  member. 

Howard  Bales  was  named  a  Melvin  Jones 
Fellow  Monday  night  during  the  Lions  Club 
53rd  Birthday  Party.  Bales  Is  the  first  Ath- 
ens Lion  to  receive  the  award,  which  is  given 
by  Lions  Club  International  Foundation  in 
recognition  of  service  and  commitment. 

"All  In  all,  Howard  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  in  the  community."  said  Bill 
Henry,  Athens  King  Lion.  "He  has  excelled 
in  the  position  of  salesman  and  public  rela- 
tions director  for  30  years  with  Mayfleld 
Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  maintained  almost  per- 
fect attendance  throughout  his  45-year  mem- 
bership and  served  on  many  committees.  For 
these  reasons,  he  has  been  accepted  into  the 
Melvin  Jones  Fellowship." 

Bales  said  he  felt  honored  to  receive  the 
award. 

"I  am  very  proud  and  honored  to  receive 
this  award  and  I  thank  you."  Bales  said. 

The  award  is  named  for  the  founder  of 
Lions  Club  International.  Jones  founded  the 
organization  in  1917  in  Chicago,  and  it's  now 
the  largest  service  corporation  in  the  United 
States  with  more  than  1.4  million  members. 

Besides  l>eing  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Bales  has  served  nine  years  on  the 
board  of  directors.  Ave  years  as  Lion  tamer 
and  three  years  as  tail  twister.  He's  chaired 
various  committees,  including  the  boys  and 
girls  committee,  horse  show  committee,  ag- 
riculture committee,  gate  committee,  ban- 
quet committee  and  basketball  tournament 
committee. 

Daring  the  presentations,  Tom  Mayfleld 
said  Bales  had  always  been  enthusiastic  in 
everything  he  did. 

"Howard  and  his  enthusiasm  to  help  others 
has  earned  him  this  award  and  I  congratu- 
late you  on  receiving  this  prestigious 
award."  J^ayfleld  said. 
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Duster.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
point  out  again  to  my  colleagues  the  unique 
role  thfet  Puerto  Rkx)  plays  in  ttie  economic 
develo0rnent  of  ttie  Caritibean  Basin,  a  role 
made  possit))e  by  ttie  use  of  section  936 
funds.  I  do  this  because  there  have  been 
some  doubts  in  Congress  atmut  the  effk:acy  of 
sectbn;  936;-one  of  our  colleagues  has  even 
intYxk^ed  a  bill  which  wouk)  phase  out  sec- 
tkin  93(  for  Puerto  Rico.  But  I  want  to  assure 
my  co^eagues  today  ttiat  section  936  works 
and  works  well — moreover,  that  it  is  in  the 
best  irterests  of  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  for  section  936  to  continue. 

As  you  may  know,  under  section  936  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  U.S.  corporations  that 
meet  certain  requirements  can  ot>tain  a  10O- 
percenl  offsetting  tax  credit  against  U.S.  Fed- 
eral inoome  taxes  on  Puerto  Rk»  source  irv 
come  earned  in  a  sutisidiary  operatkm  in 
Puerto  Pfco. 

credit  provides  a  significant  incen- 
U.S.  businesses  to  establish  oper- 
Puerto  Rico.  Much  of  the  devekip- 
ttie  manufacturing  sector  in  Puerto 
Rk:o  c«n  be  attritxjted  to  section  936.  It  has 
resulted  in  ttie  creation  of  thousands  of  jobs  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  neighboring  Caritibean 
Basin  Initiative  countries  and  territories — 
through  complementary  projects  with  936 
companies  in  Puerto  Rk». 

On  April  3,  1990,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Over- 
sight S|jbcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hekJ  its  hearings  on  ttie  use  of 
sectkjn^  936  funds  for  the  finarwing  of  eligible 
projects  in  ttie  Caritibean  regkin.  The  dynamic 
role  thjkt  Puerto  Rkx>  has  played  has  t>een 
recognfeed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Conrv 
merce,  wtiose  spokesman  has  refen-ed  to 
Puerto  Rico  as  the  keystone  of  ttie  Carit)bean 
Basin  Initiative. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to  provkle 
my  cofeagues  with  a  step-tiy-step  progress 
report  on  our  efforts  to  promote  regional  eco- 
nomk:  devekipment  through  ttie  utilizatkin  of 
sectioni936  funds  since  April  1990. 

Durir^  calendar  year  1990,  Puerto  Rico  pro- 
moted nine  projects  in  five  eligible  CBI  courv 
tries  wfcch  were  financed  section  936  funds, 
with  a  {total  investment  of  $206  millkm,  dis- 
txirsed  by  four  different  finarKial  institutions. 
We  ara  presently  experiencing  a  more  active 
participfation  from  ttie  local  tianking  community 
in  CBI  pans. 

The  Bsuance  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment iri  Septemt>er  1989  of  ttie  temporary  reg- 
ulatkin^,  and  the  growing  number  of  eligit)le 
CBI  countries  enacting  TIEA's,  largely  account 
for  thej  fact  ttiat  936  funds  are  now  moving 
faster  ifito  the  Caribbean  regk>n.  Thus,  Puerto 
Rkx)  c«n  now  boast  that  as  of  Fetxuary  1991 
a  total  of  87  projects  in  12  CBI  countries  had 
tieen  promoted.  This  is  progress,  indeed,  Mr. 
Speak^.  Ttiese  projects  will  create  over 
19,000 1  jobs  and  over  $600  million  in  invest- 
ment, 0f  wtiich  approximately  $500  millk>n  are 
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section  93i5  funds,  channeled  into  major 
projects  in  Jamak»,  Dominka,  Bart>ados,  Trin- 
klad  and  Tot>ago,  the  Dominkan  ReputJik:  and 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  sectkin  936  funds,  $345.4  millk>n 
tiave  already  t)een  distxjrsed.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  are  impres- 
sive numbeb  indeed. 

While  we|  are  proud  of  ttie  positive  results  of 
our  prograih  to  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
tinue to  wow  diligently  to  improve  K  even  more 
so.  To  this  end.  Gov.  Rafael  Hemandez-Coton 
of  Puerto  Rkx>  signed  into  law  in  January 
1990  a  bf I  creating  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Projects  Authority  (CARIFAj,  whch  is  a  Gov- 
ernment instrumentality  ttiat  can  issue  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  to  finance  active  business 
assets  and  devek)pnient  projects  in  eligible 
CBI  countries.  Since  the  bonds  can  t>e  pur- 
chased directly  by  936  corporatkms,  funds  can 
be  channeled  at  kiwer  cost  to  the  ultimate  bor- 
rower if  compared  to  ttie  conventkjnal  936 
funds  market 

After  ttie  IRS  issued  a  ruling  favoratile  to 
CARIFA  in  December  1990  the  first  CARIFA 
bond  issue  Iwas  sokJ  to  the  Puerto  Rkan  mar- 
ket in  February  of  this  year.  As  such,  $60  mil- 
lion of  section  936  funds  were  disbursed  to  fi- 
nance ttie  modernization  of  two  sUumina  plants 
and  ttie  port  facilities  of  Mean  Aluminum  Corp. 
in  Jamak:a.  In  mkJ-March  ttie  CARIFA  Board 
of  Directors  will  conskJer  its  second  project  to 
lie  financed  through  this  mectianism  for  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago. 

Moreover,  member  companies  of  ttie  Puerto 
Rkx)  U.S.Aj  Foundatkm  [PRUSA],  which  rep- 
resents U.$.  companies  operating  in  Puerto 
Rico  under  section  936,  are  committing  up  to 
$100  milliorf  to  tie  used  for  direct  toans  of  $1 
millkin  to  $10  millkm,  with  terms  of  up  to  10 
years,  to  fitiance  up  to  75  percent  of  qualified 
projects  in  Jeligible  CBI  countries.  This  fund, 
known  as  the  "Caribbean  Basin  Partnership 
for  Progrest,"  has  just  received  approval  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  Spealier,  to  address  the  protilem  of  high 
risk  often  Associated  with  small  projects,  ttie 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devekipment 
[AID]  has  announced  the  creation  of  a  Small 
Business  Loan  Portfolio  Guarantee  Program 
wtiereby  AID  will  provide  a  partial  guarantee 
for  a  project's  commercial  risk.  At  present 
conversations  are  being  heM  between  rep- 
resentativea  of  AID,  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment and  ttie  govemment  of  Puerto  Rfco  con- 
cerning ttie  implementatkin  of  this  program. 

Moreover^  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporatkm  [OPIC],  a  self- 
sustaining  U.S.  Govemment  agency  whose 
purpose  is  to  promote  economk:  growth  in  de- 
veloping countries,  is  undertaking  an  active 
role  in  prolnding  guarantees  for  projects  fi- 
nanced witn  sectkin  936  funds  in  qualified 
Caribbean  countries.  So  far,  OPIC  has  pro- 
vkled  guarantees  for  five  projects  totaling  over 
$21  millkin.  Some  ottier  projects  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  ORIC,  and  financed  with  sectkm  936 
funds,  are  under  conskjeratkm. 

Another  approach  under  way,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  through  ttie  Multilateral  Investment  Guararv 
tee  Agency  [MIGA],  whKh  encourages  the 
flow  of  investment  for  productive  purposes  to 
devetoping  countries  by  providing  politk^l  risk 
insurance  tiirough  ttie  issuance  of  guarantees 
against    noncommercial    risks    to    investors. 
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MIQA  arxj  representatives  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  are  holding  conversations 
on  the  possibilities  of  extending  noncommer- 
cial guarantees  to  section  936  loans. 

L^tty,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  also  held  conversations  with 
representatives  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  Wortd  Bank  to  identify 
projects  and  sources  of  credit  guarantees  for 
kxai  projects  in  the  Carit)bean  regkxi.  Ttie 
Inter-American  Investment  Corporation,  a 
newly  created  subskjiary  of  the  Inter-American 
Oevekipment  Bank,  provkles  guarantees  to 
projects  of  devekiping  countries  in  the  region. 
To  date,  they  have  agreed  to  guarantee  a 
tourism  project  in  Jamaca. 

The  government  of  Puerto  Rico  appreciates 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
and  the  IRS  in  issuing  the  temporary  regula- 
tk>ns  wtiKh  I  menttoned  eariier.  But  these  reg- 
ulations need  more  flexibility  so  that  the  try- 
vestment  of  936  funds  can  be  channeled  more 
effectively  into  the  Caritjbean  regkxi.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  R»o  has  submitted  its  rec- 
ommendations to  Treasury  as  to  the  changes 
ttiat  shoukJ  be  made  to  facilitate  tfie  ftow  of 
fuTKJs  in  eligible  countries.  We  hope  these  rec- 
ommerxled  changes  will  be  adopted  in  the 
final  regulatkxis. 

Thus,  as  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
outlined  chapter  and  verse  of  Puerto  Rkx)'s 
good-faith  efforts  to  contritxjte  vigorously  to  re- 
gnnal  devetopment  in  tfie  Caribbean  through 
tt>e  use  of  sectkHi  936  funds.  There  shoukJ  be 
no  doubt  but  ttiat  section  936  has  worthed  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  Puerto  Rkx)  and  the 
United  States.  By  all  accounts,  it  is  a  success 
story,  and  we  in  ttie  Congress  shoukJ  keep  it 
ttiat  way. 


THE  GHOST  OF  HO  CHI  MINH 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  SERFUVhK).  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
achievements  of  our  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  many  of  tfie  lessons  of  our  experiences 
in  Vietnam  are  stiN  valid.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  folk>wing  edttorial  from  tfie  Riv- 
erdale  Press. 

[From  the  Riverdale  Press,  Mar.  7, 1991] 
The  Ghost  op  Ho  Chi  Minh 

"We  have  kicked  the  Vietnam  syndrome," 
President  George  Bush  told  a  cheering: 
throng  last  week.  Let's  hope  not. 

Current  mythology  proclaims  that  the 
United  States  fought  that  war  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  its  back,  but.  in  fact,  the  mili- 
tary dropped  more  bombs  on  one  small  coun- 
try than  the  Allies  expended  In  all  of  World 
War  n;  engaged  In  chemical  warfare  that  is 
still  crippling  American  veterans  and  griving 
birth  to  maimed  Vietnamese  children;  and 
deployed  more  trooiw  than  served  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

For  every  name  engraved  on  that  wall  of 
sorrow  in  Washington,  the  Vietnam  Memo- 
rial, there  are  a  hundred  Vietnamese,  and 
Laotians,  and  Cambodians  wbose  names  we 
will  never  know.  Yet  the  Vietnamese  de- 
feated the  mightiest  nation  on  earth. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  was  that  there  are 
limits  on  American  power,  that  we  cannot 
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police  the  world,  or  impose  our  will  on  a  peo- 
ple determined  to  defend  their  independence, 
no  matter  how  superior  our  wealth  and  tech- 
nology. 

Vietnam  also  taught  us  a  healthy  sus- 
picion of  our  own  government.  Congress 
based  its  approval  of  sending  large  numbers 
of  American  troops  on  a  lie,  a  falslfled  report 
that  Vietnamese  gunboats  had  attacked 
American  destroyers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
The  build-up  was  sustained  by  a  series  of 
falsehoods,  above  all  about  the  nearness  of 
victory. 

American  democracy  became  a  casualty  of 
war.  as  the  notorious  FBI  program  known  as 
Cointel-pro  targeted  dissidents  for  character 
assassination,  blackmail,  and  even  murder, 
and  the  White  House  plumbers  bungled  first 
the  burglary  of  Daniel  EHlsberg's  psychia- 
trist and  then  the  Watergate. 

This  sobering  view  of  how  power  can  be 
used  at  Washington's  highest  levels  should 
not  be  permitted  to  disappear  in  our  eupho- 
ria. 

Hardly  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Pablo  Picasso  recorded  the  world's  horror  at 
the  bombing  of  a  small  Spanish  village  from 
the  air.  In  Vietnam,  television  painted  a  new 
Guernica  for  Americans,  bringring  us  Images 
of  the  sickening  slaughter  produced  by  car- 
pet bombing,  by  napalm,  by  bombs  that 
flung  razors  in  a  wide  circle. 

That  moral  revulsion  at  the  fashion  in 
which  modem  warfare  is  waged  was  one  of 
the  most  salutary  benefits  of  Vietnam.  Its 
absence  now  demonstrates  the  corrupting  In- 
fluence of  the  new  system  of  military  censor- 
ship that  placed  the  battlefield  off  limits  to 
journalists. 

We  can  all  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  the  Iraqi 
military,  in  the  end  to  indiscriminate  mis- 
sile attacks  and  the  threat  of  chemical  and 
even  nuclear  strikes.  We  breathe  a  happy 
sigh  of  relief  for  the  young  men  and  women 
who  will  come  home  safe.  But  if  we  feel  no 
pity  for  the  tens  of  thousands  Iraqi  dead — 
whose  number  we  will  apparently  never 
know  more  precisely— we  will  have  lost 
something  very  precious  in  winning  this 
war — a  portion  of  our  humanity. 

If  we  come  to  believe  that  our  victory  over 
Saddam  Hussein,  this  empty  uniform  who 
turned  out  to  be  incapable  of  conceiving  a 
rational  strategy,  inspiring  his  people,  or 
leading  his  troops,  shows  the  way  a  new 
American  colossus  can  bestride  the  world,  we 
will  surrender  our  capacity  to  rebuild  our 
own  nation  and  condemn  millions  of  our 
countrymen  to  continued  poverty.  And  we 
will  doom  our  young  men  and  women  to 
fight  and  die  down  the  road  in  the  wrong 
war,  the  one  that  turns  out  to  be 
unwlnnable.  because  our  foes  are  fighting  to 
control  their  own  destiny  and  shape  their 
own  lives. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CW02  CHARLES  E. 
BLASZAK 


HON.  RONALD  L  MACKIIJEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  CW02  Charles  E.  Blaszak  and  the 
crew  of  tfie  U.S.S.  Gunston  Hall,  who  on  April 
17,  1991,  will  be  retuming  home  from  a  tour 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  confltet.  This  amphibious 
ship  is  homeported  at  the  Little  Creek  Amphi>- 
kxjs  Base  in  NorfoHc.  VA. 
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Last  August  13.  the  Gunston  Hall  and  its 
crew  was  the  first  of  tfie  amphitiious  fleet  to 
depart  Norfolk  for  what  turned  out  to  t>e  an  8- 
month  tour  in  tfie  Mkldte  East.  A  primary  mis- 
skxi  of  the  Gunston  Hall  was  to  enforce  the 
economk;  bkx*ade  of  Iraq  In  the  Northern 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  This  bicckade 
was  to  t>e  one  of  the  key  earty  successes  of 
the  allied  effort  to  drive  tfie  Iraqi  Army  from 
Kuwait  The  embartced  marines  trained  daily 
for  an  amphibkxjs  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
Kuwait  and  participated  in  naval  maneuvers 
such  as  Operation  Imminent  ThurxJer.  The 
presence  of  the  Gunston  Hall  and  her  amphib- 
ious group  senwd  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  ar- 
mies akxig  the  coast  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  Ttiis 
threat  was  essential  to  tfie  success  of  the  al- 
lied forces.  The  Gunston  Hall's  saitors  per- 
formed their  duties  with  professkxialism  and  a 
true  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  visited  Kuwait  and 
saw  the  gmesome  destructk>n  inflk:ted  upon 
that  small  nation  by  the  Iraqis.  I  returned 
home  with  a  dear  understanding  tftat  tfie  al- 
lied effort  to  litierate  Kuwait  was  truly  a  sum 
of  many  different  efforts,  one  of  wfich  was  tfie 
fine  contritxjtion  of  tfie  Gunston  Hall  and  her 
crew.  The  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
saikxs  will  certainly  make  dctators  around  the 
worid  think  twice  before  engaging  in  aggres- 
skxi. 

I  want  to  also  salute  tfie  families  of  tfie 
Gunston  Hall's  crew,  who  stood  t>y  so  coura- 
geously as  their  toved  ones  were  put  at  risk 
half  way  around  ttie  world.  In  fact,  some  new- 
tx>m  tjatiies  await  ttie  return  of  fatfiers  tfiey 
have  never  set  eyes  on.  Tfiese  families  with 
relatives  atx>ard  tfie  Gunston  Hall  deserve  our 
recognition  for  giving  our  servk^men  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  upon  tfieir  anival  back 
home. 


GOVERNOR  WILDER  TO  RECEIVE 
B'NAI  B'RITH  AWARD 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  17, 
1991,  Lawrence  Douglas  WikJer,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  wW  become 
the  first  recipient  of  tfie  B'nai  B'rith  Inter- 
national Great  American  Traditions  Award  in 
recognition  of  his  "outstanding  acfiievements 
and  national  leadersfiip  stature."  In  com- 
memoration of  tfiis  honor,  I  am  proud  today  to 
offer  these  words  of  reflectkxi  on  tfie  career  of 
a  most  impressive  cfiief  executive,  skillful  poli- 
tician, and  good  friend. 

I  have  had  tfie  pleasure  of  knowing  Gov- 
enxx  WiUer  for  almost  two  decades,  dating 
back  to  my  earty  years  in  Virginia's  General 
Assembly.  By  tfie  time  I  began  my  first  term 
as  delegate  representing  Petersburg,  VA,  tfien 
State  Senator  Doug  Wikler  already  was  mak- 
ing an  ineversitite  marie  on  tfie  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 

Do«jg  WikJer  king  has  erijoyed  tfie  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  man  of  tremendous  courage, 
foresight,  and  determination.  He  often  has 
amazed,  even  dazzled,  both  frierxls  and  de- 
tractors with  his  political  acumen.  Yet,  It  is  his 
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commitment  to  community  and  country,  which 
remains  the  common  thread  in  his  dtetin- 
guished  career,  that  has  earned  him  this 
much-deserved  recognition  t}y  B'nai  B'rith 
International. 

Americans,  outside  of  Virginia,  are  just  now 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Doug 
Wilder,  but  I'm  convinced  It  is  a  life  story  ttiat 
will  appeal  to  many  In  Vhe  days  ahead. 

A  grandson  of  slaves  growing  up  In  Virginia 
at  ttie  peak  of  segregation,  Doug  Wilder,  one 
could  say,  would  have  t>een  justified  had  he 
simply  decided  to  give  up  and  resign  himself 
to  the  conditions  of  his  day.  Being  of  extraor- 
dinary character,  however,  he  refused  to  sut>- 
miL  Instead,  ttie  corxftions  tfiat  ttveatened  to 
stifle  him  became  his  motivation  to  persevere 
and  his  inspiration  to  rise  atiove  the  ot)stacles 
placed  in  his  path. 

Having  been  denied  ttie  educational  choices 
available  to  the  majority  in  his  home  State, 
young  Doug  Wilder,  urxteterred,  aggressively 
pursued  his  t>actielor  of  scierx»  degree  in 
chemistry  from  Virginia  Union  University, 
wtiich  he  received  in  1951.  The  next  year  he 
joiried  the  U.S.  Army  arxj  served  In  Korea  until 
1953.  For  his  heroism  In  ground  combat,  Doug 
Wilder  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star. 

A  short  while  later  he  enrolled  In  Howard 
University  School  of  Law,  receiving  his  juris 
doctor  in  1959.  Following  graduation  from  law 
school,  Doug  Wilder  formed  the  law  fimi  of 
Wilder,  Gregory  and  Martin,  remaining  an  ac- 
tive partner  until  his  Inauguration  as  Governor 
test  year. 

By  1969,  public  sen/ice  was  beckoning  as 
frierids  were  erx»uraging  him  to  seek  a  Serv 
ate  seat  In  Virginia's  General  Assembly. 
Though  many  said  it  was  Impossible  tor  Doug 
to  win,  he  forged  atiead  with  his  trademark 
can-do  attitude  and  dkJ  the  Impossible.  While 
serving  as  State  senator  tie  consistently  was 
named  one  of  the  most  effective  persons  In 
State  government  In  an  annual  survey  by  the 
Vlrginian-Pitot  In  Norfolk. 

Believing  he  coukj  make  an  even  greater 
contribution  at  ttie  executive  level  of  State 
government,  Doug  Wlkjer  surprised  pundits. 
feNow  legislators,  and  members  of  his  own 
party  with  his  decision  to  seek  the  Democratc 
Party  nomination  for  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1984.  Despite  his  past  successes,  most  ob- 
servers assumed  he  woukj  face  defeat  They 
now  know  ottierwise. 

AlttKXjgh  no  one  was  surprised  4  years  later 
when  Doug  Wilder  announced  his  plans  to  run 
tor  Governor,  there  still  were  many  wtio  be- 
loved he  couMnt  win.  As  he  had  done  the 
prevnus  election,  Lt.  Governor  WikJer  carried 
his  progressive  themes  to  every  comer  of  our 
State,  appealing  to  ail  Virginians. 

During  that  campaign,  Doug  Wilder  gar- 
nered the  endorsements  of  several  major 
newspapers,  inchxSng  the  Washington  Post, 
which  concluded:  "Mr.  WikJer  is  an  uncommon 
fgure  in  contemporary  politKs  in  that  he  has 
not  ridden  the  media  to  his  present  positton 
but  has  worked  his  way  up,  has  served  a  kmg, 
and  we  believe  vakiable,  apprenticeship.'' 

Roanoke  Virginia's  Times  and  Worid  News 
obaarved:  "He  is  progressive.  He  is  open- 
mindad.  He  sees  Virginia's  needs  in  rapidfy 
changing  times  and  knows  that  its  leaders 
must  keep  pace." 
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Addiilonally,  the  VIrginian-Pllot  and  Ledger 
Star  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  noted:  "His  20-year 
record  of  publk:  servk%  In  Virginia  *  *  *  is  one 
of  supaorting  legislation  that  has  helped  move 
Virginia  to  the  front  rank  of  the  Nation's 
states.! 

Ultiniately,  Doug  Wikler's  message  of  fiscal 
prudence  and  calls  for  responsit)le  goverrv 
ment  attention  to  major  societal  Ills,  such  as 
drugs  and  crime,  captured  the  interest  of  Vir- 
glnia'svoters.  In  fact,  at  the  dose  of  electkm 
day  19B9,  not  only  had  he  captured  their  Inter- 
est, hd  had  won  a  majority  of  their  votes  as 
well.   J 

It  w^  a  typical  Doug  Wlkler  victory,  surpris- 
ing evfryone  except  himself.  Time  and  time 
again,  he  has  demonstrated  that  hard  work, 
self-confidence,  and  commitment  to  the  putilk: 
good  is  a  formula  for  success.  Though  his 
term  as  Govemor  is  still  In  Its  Infancy,  it  is 
clear,  upon  evaluation  of  his  past  and  present 
record,  that  Doug  Wilder  Is  the  personification 
of  leadership.  His  willingness  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  demanded  by  these  difficult 
econortiic  times,  lias  earned  him  much  respect 
In  Virginia  and  twyond. 

For  fiese  reasons,  and  many  more,  he  is 
deservtig  of  the  honor  to  be  t)estowed  upon 
him  later  this  month  by  B'nal  B'rith  Inter- 
national. It  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  an  exceptional 
man  whose  servk»  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  this  Nation  has  been  both  enrich- 
ing and  enlightening. 

I  haMe  no  doubt  that  history  will  note  favor- 
aisle  tti^  accomplishments  of  Lawrence  Doug- 
las WII4ter. 


April  10,  1991 


COL.  feoMOND  DeTREVILLE  ELLIS 
OLQEST  LIVING  WEST  POINT 
GRADUATE 


HON.  G.V.  CSONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  IKDNTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  life's  work  and  achievements  of 
a  truly  rematkabie  gentleman.  Col.  Edmund 
DeTreville  Ellis,  the  okJest  living  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  A 
native  of  South  Carolina  and  current  resident 
of  Maryland,  Colonel  Ellis  also  is  the  oMest  liv- 
ing alumnus  of  the  Army  Industrial  College — 
forerunner  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces— at  Fort  McNair  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

On  March  12,  this  outstanding  American 
celebrated  his  101st  birthday.  I  know  we  all 
join  on  this  occaston  to  express  our  deepest 
gratituJB  for  his  patriotism  and  inspiration  and 
our  wiihes  for  good  health,  happiness,  and 
prospeaty. 

The  lolkjwing  informatton  on  Cotonel  Ellis' 
life  and  career  was  excerpted  from  an  article 
in  the  Association  of  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  newsletter.  His  experiences 
read  lIHe  a  retrospection  of  American  history. 

Colonel  Ellia.  the  son  of  Thomas  Bayn&rd 
Ellis  and  Mary  (Lebby)  Ellis,  was  born  on 
James  Island,  In  the  vicinity  of  Charleston, 
South  tarolina.  His  father  was  bom  at  Cedar 
Point  I  lantatlon.  Beaufort  County,  and  lived 


on  James  [Island  until  his  later  years.  His 
mother  wafe  from  Charleston  and  a  graduate 
of  South  Carolina  College  in  1850.  Both  of 
Colonel  ElBs'  grandfathers  were  doctors. 

He  entered  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina In  19q6  (age  16),  earned  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  and  certiflcates  In  mathe- 
matics anA  geology.  He  won  several  aca- 
demic honors  at  the  university  and  was  ac- 
tive in  extntcurrlcular  activities  as  well:  sec- 
retary/treasurer of  the  senior  class,  president 
of  the  Tennis  Association  in  190&-10,  and 
member  ofjthe  Engineering  Club. 

DeTrevllle  Ellis  continued  his  study  of  en- 
gineering att  the  University  after  graduation, 
earning  th«  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  in  1911 
as  well  at  another  certificate  in  mathe- 
matics.      I 

Armed  with  one  college  education,  he  com- 
peted for,  *nd  won,  a  statewide  competition 
for  appointment  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  entering  in  1911  and  graduat- 
ing with  his  second  B.S.  degree  in  1915.  At 
West  Point,  he  was  a  sergeant,  company 
quartermaster  sergeant,  and  first  sergeant. 
He  partlcliiated  in  tennis,  fencing,  and  quali- 
fied as  an  Expert  rifleman.  His  boyhood  lik- 
ing for  hoipes  led  to  his  winning  a  place  on 
lo  team  and  his  natural  incUna- 
ed  him  Into  the  Cavalry  after 
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eutenant  Ellis  reported  to  the 
ond  Cavalry  Regiment  at  Fort 
Vermont.  After  promotion  to 
ant  he  was  assigned  to  the  16th 
Cavalry  in  i  Texas  where  his  duties  Included 
organizing  ^nd  commanding  a  troop.  In  July, 
1917,  now  Ckiptain  Ellis,  was  selected  as  adju- 
tant of  th0  16th  Cavalry.  His  promotion  to 
major  a  yfar  later  elevated  him  to  Major 
General  Leonard  Wood's  10th  Division  gen- 
eral staff,  in  Kansas,  where  he  served  as  as- 
sistant chl«f  of  staff  (G-3).  This  made  him,  at 
the  young  age  of  28.  the  plans  and  training 
officer  for  a  30,000  man  infantry  division. 

After  the  Armistice  in  1918.  he  was  detailed 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  spending  2V4 
years  at  the  Atlanta  General  Supply  Depot. 
In  July,  19il,  he  was  on  duty  with  the  Army 
Occupation  in  Coblenz,  Germany.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  Major  Ellis  served 
briefly  at  ttie  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot. 
From  1924  to  1926.  he  attended  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, earning  the  degree  of  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Admliilstration.  He  graduated  f^om  the 
Army  Industrial  College  in  1926,  serving 
thereafter  tts  an  Instructor  at  the  Quarter- 
master Coi^  School  in  Philadelphia.  There 
he  developed  the  ten-month  course  in  busi- 
ness manaoement. 

Major  Ellis  attended  the  regular  two-year 
course  at  ihe  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  at  port  Leavenworth,  Kansas  (1933- 
34).  After  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel  In 
1936,  he  attended  the  Army  War  College, 
graduating  in  1937. 

His  temporary  promotion  to  colonel  on  11 
December  1941  was  followed  by  a  permanent 
one  two  ye^  later.  He  served  a  second  time 
with  an  aimy  of  occupation  in  Germany 
from  1946-ip47  at  Frankfurt,  after  which  he 
commanded  the  European  Quartermaster 
Depot  in  GJessen.  Twenty-two  thousand  peo- 
ple under  tim  were  responsible  for  all  sup- 
plies to  the^U.S.  Army  in  Germany  In  1947-48. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  served  on 
the  Genera)  Staff  in  the  Historical  Division 
for  his  last  year  of  active  duty. 

Colonel  Bills  was  awarded  two  Conmienda- 
tion  Ribbojs,  the  Silver  Star,  and  eight  dif- 
ferent decottitlons  pertaining  to  the  various 
campaigns  he  participated  in,  to  include  vic- 
tory medals  for  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  He  was  Oetired  on  May  31, 1950,  after  near- 
ly 39  years  bf  active  duty. 
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Throughout  his  career  he  volunteered  his 
time  and  service  at  many  times,  in  many  ca- 
pacities: board  of  directors  for  the  Army  Mu- 
tual Aid  Association;  board  of  governors  and 
chairman  of  the  flnance  committee  and  a 
founding  member  of  the  Army  Navy  Country 
Club;  vice  president  in  the  Harvard  Business 
School  Club  of  Washington  (1938-1944). 

His  West  Point  classmates  included  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  Omar  Bradley,  and  James 
Van  Fleet. 

Currently.  Colonel  EUlis  is  scribe  for  his 
1915  class.  Although  he  and  General  Van 
Fleet  are  the  only  two  living  alumni,  he  cor- 
responds with  32  widows  of  classmates,  pro- 
viding information  on  these  ladies,  their 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  to 
West  Point  for  inclusion  in  the  alumni  publi- 
cation. 

He  resides  in  Chevy  Chase.  Maryland.  His 
daughter.  Laura,  wife  of  Colonel  Tracy  E. 
Mulligan.  Jr.,  Quartermaster  Corpe,  USA 
(Ret),  two  grandsons  and  their  families  are 
nearby  and  provide  him  with  much  activity 
and  attention. 


HONORING  GEN.  COLIN  L.  POWELL 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  April 
15,  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  will  celebrate 
Colin  Poweil  Day.  to  honor  its  favorite  son  arxj 
a  true  American  hero.  As  a  Menit)er  of  Corv 
gress  from  the  Bronx,  I  can  attest  to  ttie  fact 
that  ttie  success  achieved  by  General  Powell 
has  been  an  enormous  source  of  pride  and  in- 
spiration to  tfie  people  of  our  tx>rough. 

When  I  visit  schools  and  community  groups 
In  my  district,  I  always  remind  the  children  that 
they  can  achieve  anything  they  desire  if  they 
work  hard  and  dedicate  themselves  to  achiev- 
ing a  worthy  goal.  I  often  note  tfiat  I  was 
raised  in  a  dty  housing  project  and  was  at>le 
to  become  a  U.S.  Congressman.  Now,  I  can 
also  convey  to  these  youngsters  the  story  of 
Gen.  Colin  Powell,  wtx)  rose  from  ttie  inner 
city  to  one  day  lead  the  world's  mightiest  army 
into  battie  and  on  to  victory. 

Gen.  CoUn  Powell  attended  New  York  City 
public  schools,  I.S.  52  and  Morris  High  School 
in  ttie  Bronx.  His  parents  always  urged  him  to 
"do  better  than  they  had  dor>e,"  so  he  entered 
the  City  University  of  New  York  and  worked 
his  way  through  college.  His  success  is  proof 
that  public  education  can  work,  and  succeed 
magnificently,  if  there  is  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  their  families,  and  our 
educators.  It  is  a  lesson  that  will  inspire  many 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Bronx,  probably 
more  ttian  any  assignment  they  wiM  read  in 
class. 

We  Amerwans  can  thank  Gen.  Colin  Powell 
for  many  things. 

He  helped  restore  our  pride  in  Amerna  and 
instilled  a  renewed  sense  of  confidence  In  our 
military  and  our  foreign  polk:y.  General  Powell 
also  helped  devise  an  ingenk>us  battle  plan 
that  protected  as  best  as  possible  the  lives  of 
our  troops  so  that  they  coukj  return  home 
safely  to  their  families.  But  in  the  Bronx,  we 
also  have  something  else  for  which  to  thank 
General  Powell.  He  has  made  us  proud  to  be 
Bronxites.  Proud  of  our  community,  and  proud 
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of  the  young  men  and  women  we  work  so 
hard  to  nurture  and  protect  With  our  favorite 
son  as  a  shining  example  of  what  we  can 
achieve,  the  Bronx  will  continue  to  produce 
outstanding  American  citizens  like  Gen.  Colin 
Powell. 


HOUSE  MAY  BE  ASKED  TO 
CONSIDER  STRIKER  BILL 


HON.  DOUG  BEREITTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  full  House  will 
be  asked  to  consider  legislation  to  ban  the 
permanent  replacement  of  striking  woricers.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  folktwing  edi- 
torial from  the  Omaha  WorM-HerakJ  regarding 
this  timely  issue: 
[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Apr.  8. 1991] 

Bill  Deserves  Defeat— No-Replacement 
Proposal  Gives  Unions  Unfair  Edoe 

Congress  is  considering  legislation  that 
would  radically  increase  the  power  of  unions 
in  labor  disputes.  In  the  name  of  fairness, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  healthy  American  in- 
dustrial machine,  senators  and  representa- 
tives should  defeat  the  measure. 

The  legislation  would  prohibit  employers 
trom  hiring  permanent  replacements  for 
striking  workers.  If  It  became  law.  replace- 
ment workers  would  be  forced  to  step  aside 
when  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 

Even  without  the  bill  being  pushed  by  the 
unions,  however,  the  vast  majority  of  strik- 
ers return  to  the  job.  Labor  Secretary  Lynn 
Martin  told  a  congressional  committee  that 
in  the  past  decade  only  4  percent  of  striking 
American  workers  had  been  permanently  re- 
placed. That  hardly  constitutes  a  problem 
serious  enough  to  justify  the  overturning  of 
the  labor-management  balance  that  has 
evolved  over  the  years. 

Furthermore,  when  a  strike  nears  a  settle- 
ment, one  of  the  first  points  of  negotiation  is 
tjrpically  the  return  of  all  workers  to  their 
former  jobs.  The  bill  would  Interfere  with 
the  process  by  ordering  management,  in  ef- 
fect, to  concede  that  major  point.  The  union 
would  thereby  have  a  significant  victory 
even  before  the  bargaining  began. 

An  employer  trying  to  remain  in  business 
during  a  strike  could  find  it  more  difficult  to 
hire  replacement  workers  if  those  workers 
knew  they  stood  to  lose  their  jobs  the  mo- 
ment the  strike  was  settled. 

What  is  so  wrong  with  a  worker  being 
forced  to  consider  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
return  to  his  job  If  he  strikes?  Workers  want 
guarantees,  but  life  holds  few  guarantees.  An 
employee  who  tries  to  bring  down  his  em- 
ployer by  withholding  his  services  should  un- 
derstand that  he  is  taking  a  risk.  He  should 
understand  that  the  company  might  have  to 
hire  replacement  workers  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

It  should  be  all  right  for  the  employer  to 
give  first  preference  to  the  former  strikers 
when  a  vacancy  exists.  But  it's  not  right.  In 
our  opinion,  for  the  government  to  force  the 
employer  to  bump  the  replacements  so  the 
strikers  can  have  their  jobs  l>ack. 

Secretary  Martin,  who  opposes  the  legisla- 
tion, said  that  if  it  became  law.  unions  would 
have  little  incentive  "to  moderate  the  use  of 
the  strike  weapon.'  More  labor  disruptions, 
in  other  words. 
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President  Bush  has  threatened  to  veto  the 
measure,  and  well  he  should.  Existing  labor 
laws  provide  rights  and  protections  for  work- 
ers who  choose  to  organize.  A  strike  is  al- 
ready a  potent  weapon.  Making  it  poten- 
tially more  potent  would  help  unions  brow- 
beat employers  into  granting  more  costly 
settlements,  thereby  chilling  the  sector  of 
the  economy  that  creates  jobs  for  American 
workers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TERESALLEE 
BERTINUSON 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  trttxjte  to  a  very  special  woman,  a 
woman  wtw  has  devoted  over  30  years  of 
pdbtic  servce  to  the  people  of  ComeCbcxA, 
Ms.  Teresaliee  Bertinuson. 

After  16  years  of  service  in  the  (^onnectkHJt 
legislature,  as  a  representative  for  the  57th 
district,  Teresaliee  has  chosen  to  retire  this 
year.  But,  ttiere  can  t>e  no  doubt  that  her  work 
touched  many  in  and  out  of  State  govemmenL 
During  her  terxire  in  ttie  senate,  Teresaliee 
was  a  champton  of  the  environmenL  She  was 
a  leading  force  behirxJ  the  implementatxxi  of 
recycling  in  Connecticut,  taking  up  the  Issue 
ktng  before  it  became  popular.  Teresaliee  also 
played  an  integral  role  in  ttie  implementatktn 
of  a  50-year  plan  for  protecting  water  re- 
sources and  grourxj  water  in  our  State.  And, 
furthermore,  she  worked  to  combat  tfie  prob- 
lem of  gk)bal  warming  arvj  fought  to  preserve 
and  protect  Vne  Long  Island  Sound.  Clearty  tor 
Teresaliee,  Earth  Day  was  every  day. 

In  addition  to  her  k>ve  for  tlie  environment 
and  her  great  desire  to  protect  its  vakiabte  re- 
sources, Teresaliee  was  active  in  pushing 
educatkxi  and  tax  reform  issues.  She  was 
also  so  successful  in  securing  furxling  for  the 
ConnectKut  Trolley  Museum,  ttiat  ttie  new 
visitors'  center  will  be  named  in  her  horxK. 

Teresaliee  surely  will  be  missed.  Her  16 
years  of  service  were  ones  fuH  of  devotk>n, 
compassion,  and  integrity.  The  dedicatkxi  that 
was  ttie  hallmark  of  her  servne  will  certainly 
remain  in  ttie  tiearts  of  all  of  us. 


NATIONAL  POLIO  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  T.  DOOLnUE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10. 1991 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  t  am 
introducing  a  resolutwn  designating  ttie  week 
of  June  1  ttvough  June  7,  1991,  as  Natxxial 
Polk)  Awareness  Week.  Currentty,  ttiere  are 
an  estimated  650,000  paralytk;  polio  survivors 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  have  ex- 
perienced or  will  suffer  from  ttie  late  effects  of 
the  disease. 

Years  after  ttieir  recovery  from  paralytic 
polk),  many  people  twgin  to  suffer  from  late 
effects  of  the  disease,  also  krx>w  as  postpoik) 
syndrome.  These  symptoms  may  include  re- 
newed weakness  in  muscles  ttiroughout  ttie 
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body,  both  in  muscles  that  were  minimally  af- 
fected and  those  that  were  orKe  paralyzed. 
Pos^pofio  syndrome  is  also  marked  t>y  fatigue 
fcom  activities  once  easity  performed,  res- 
piratory problems,  pain  and  inflairvnation  in 
the  joints,  feelings  of  anxiety,  and  lower  pack 
pain.  These  problems  can  be  extren>eiy  dif- 
ficult for  those  who  overcame  many  physical 
and  sodaJ  challenges  while  suffering  from  par- 
alytic poio  during  youth. 

Although  much  research  has  been  done  on 
postpolio  syndrome,  researchers  are  still  un- 
sure of  tfie  cause  or  the  best  treatment.  The 
intemattonal  polio  network  and  ottwr  kxaJ  sup- 
port groups  have  been  instrumental  in  educat- 
ing the  public  and  promoting  research  on  the 
late  effects  of  this  dteease.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  designatkxi  of  l^iatk)r>al  Polo  Awareness 
Week  wilt  help  increase  publk:  awareness  and 
encourage  medk^ai  research,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it 


HONORING  MAYOR  RICHARD  L. 
BERKIjEY  of  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


HON.  L  ITiOMAS  COIIMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mayoi  Rchvd  L  Berkley  of  Kansas 
CNy.  MO,  steps  down  after  serving  12  years 
as  mayor  of  the  city  we  call  ttie  Heart  of 
America. 

Mayor  Berkley's  kxig  pubHc  servfee  career 
began  in  1960  when  he  was  named  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  dty  council.  His  energy  and 
devotxxi  to  the  needs  of  his  distnct  resulted  In 
his  ovenr  .nekning  reelectkxis  in  1971  and  In 
1975.  From  1971  to  1979.  Dk*  Berkley  also 
served  ably  as  the  city's  mayor  pro  tern,  dis- 
playing an  active  and  caring  leadership  style 
which  quicMy  won  the  respect  and  affectmn  of 
al  the  peopto  in  Kansas  City.  In  1979,  Kansas 
City  and  Mayor  Berkley  began  a  partnership 
that  has  lasted  12  exciting  and  productive 
years. 

Mayor  CNck  Berkley  put  a  human  face  on 
the  city's  daly  operatkxi.  There  was  no  group 
too  smal  for  tfiis  mayor  to  see  or  event  too 
unimportant  for  him  to  attend.  From  the  days 
he  served  on  the  council  and  had  monthly 
town  meetings  to  hear  personally  his  constitu- 
erts'  concerns.  Dkk  knew  that  a  strong  city  is 
butt  ipon  the  conRdence  and  support  of  those 
who  Ive  in  IL  Mayor  Berktoy  knew  that  the  first 
job  of  thoae  who  wouU  tead  is  to  listen. 

Mayor  Berkley's  influence  has  been  felt  be- 
yond the  Heart  of  Amenca.  Active  in  numer- 
ous State  and  nittonai  organizatmns.  he  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Missouri  Municipal 
League  and  presktont  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  In  these  rotes.  Mayor  Berkley  has 
been  a  strong  voce  on  behaN  of  the  hJatk>n's 
ciiee  and  towns  as  they  face  the  ixiprece- 
danted  chalanges  of  modem  urban  life. 

Mr.  Spaalcer.  I  beSeve  Mayor  Dick  BerMey's 
career  in  pubic  servtee  is  one  whnh  shouM 
be  held  up  as  a  high  standard  for  those  who 
hold  the  pubic  trust  He  has  served  tong,  well, 
and  seMessly.  He  has  heU  his  publK  tmst 
witti  honor  and  now  he  has  earned  our  heait- 
leit  gratitude  for  his  good  senrice. 
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THE  ASA  CRASH 


HOl^  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  OEOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday,  April  10, 1991 
Mr.  DAftDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  time  we 
have  all  learned  of  the  Atlantk:  Southeast  Air- 
lines (ASA)  Flight  231 1  which  crashed  April  5 
in  Brunswk^k,  GA  killing  all  23  persons  aboard. 
On  the  flight  were  prominent  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator John  Tower  and  Manley  Carter.  Jr..  an 
astronaut  Mw  spent  120  hours  in  orbit  aboard 
the  spac4  shuttle    Discovery  in   Novemt)er 
1989.       I 

But.  thi4  tragedy  took  the  lives  of  promising 
IndivkJuaW  as  well,  among  them  John  H. 
"Hank"  Jdhnston  of  Smyrna.  GA.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  honor  his  merrwry,  and 
offer  my  condolences  to  his  family  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Jotfiston.  36.  was  the  copitot  of  the 
ASA  confnuter  flight.  He  was  just  several 
weeks  away  of  fulfilling  and  otrtaining  his  ca- 
reer goal-^4o  be  a  commercial  airline  captain. 
He  learned  to  fly  at  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Atlanta.  GA,  where  he  received  a 
degree  in  mechanteal  engineering.  Mr.  Johrv 
ston  met  his  wife,  Susan,  an  Occupattonal 
Safety  and  Health  Associatkxi  compliance  offi- 
cer whose  job  is  to  enforce  workplace  safety, 
through  the  Atlanta  Ski  Club.  They  were  mar- 
ried  in  1932. 

Mr.  Johftston  is  sakl  to  have  lieen  skilled 
with  his  hands,  having  helped  to  buikj  his  fanv 
ay's  home,  rebuilt  a  Ford  Mustang  and  spend- 
ing 6  yeaiB  building  a  plane  in  his  t>asement. 
The  Johnstons  have  tvro  chiWren.  Ashley.  6. 
and  Shan^,  4.  Other  survivors  include  two 
sisters;  hi^  parents,  Johnny  and  Howard  John- 
ston of  Wynne.  AR. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayers  are  with  the  fami- 
lies of  all  Ithe  vretirTB  of  this  tragedy— young 
arxl  oW.  prominent  and  promising.  We  wish 
them  coutage  and  strength  in  dealing  with 
their  grief. 


TRIB 


TO  GREGG  TROJANOWSKI 


H0N.  GERALD  D.  iOICZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  KLBDZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  the  faculty  of  Dominican  High  School  in 
Milwaukee,  Wl,  in  honoring  Gregg  Trojanowski 
for  his  lifetime  commitment  to  the  education  of 
our  youth. 

On  April  25.  1991,  Gregg  will  celebrate  his 
25th  anniversary  as  a  teacher  arxj  counselor. 
During  thia  time  he  has  touched  literally  thou- 
sands of  lives  as  a  social  studies  teacher, 
counselor,  and  baskettiall  coach. 

Gregg  earned  a  t)achek>r's  degree  from 
Marquette  University  in  1966,  and  went  on  to 
eam  two  master's  degrees,  one  from  North 
Texas  Stale  and  one  from  ttie  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee.  In  1962,  Gregg  was 
named  Wisconsin  Economics  Teacher  of  ttie 
Year. 

His  dedkatkxi  to  excellence  in  the  class- 
room is  paralleled  only  by  his  dednatton  to  ex- 
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cellence  in  ti'e  gymnasium.  Gregg  coached 
freshman  basHettiall  at  Domink:an  for  23  years 
and  this  yea(,  his  secorxl  year  as  varsity 
coach,  led  that  team  to  become  the  WISAA 
dass  A  chamf  torn. 

Fornwr  students,  colleagues,  and  educatnn 
administrators  all  testify  to  tt>e  professionalism 
arxl  enttHJSis^  he  has  shown  throughout  his 
25  years  at  Dominican.  He  has  proven  to  be 
an  exceptional  role  model  not  only  for  his  stu- 
dents, txjt  for  his  felfow  educators  as  well. 

As  a  fomi|Br  high  school  classmate  of 
Gregg's.  I  amjvery  glad  he  chose  teaching  as 
a  career,  so  ne  couM  share  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  witn  our  Natfon's  youth. 

Mr.  Sp(9akeii  it  is  with  my  deep  respect  and 
thanks  that  i  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Gregg.  I  wish  {him  all  the  best  for  the  future, 
and  hope  he  dontinues  to  inspire  the  students 
of  Dominkani  High  School  for  another  25 
years. 


A  PRAYEJ 
THi; 


FOR  OUR  TROOPS  ON 
PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.IOI)ISEM.$LAUGH1IR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HO  J8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

IVedJ  esday,  April  10, 1991 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  the  August  2.  1990.  Iraqi  invasion  oi 
Kuwait,  we  all  have  lived  in  the  shadow  of 
war.  Throughout  this  diffk:ult  time  of  uncer- 
tainty. I  have  appreciated  the  many  calls  and 
letters  from  copstituents  expressing  their  per- 
sonal views  ort  the  pressing  questfons  of  war 
and  peace.  One  partk»jlariy  thoughtful  and 
moving  letter  from  Joe  Ventrice.  a  Vietnam 
veteran  from  jCorfu,  NY,  included  a  prayer 
which  I  woukJ  ike  to  share  with  n>y  colleagues 
in  Congress.  Now  that  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  been  concluded  and  we  begin  the 
task  of  buikling  a  lasting  peace  in  the  regfon, 
Mr.  Ventrice's  prayer  for  peace  is  partnulariy 
poignant.         i 

A  Prayer  foe  Our  Troops  on  the  Persian 

Gulf 

Oh  almlgrhty!  and  eternal  Lord,  please  tiring 
a  swia  and  peiaceful  settlement  to  this  hor- 
rible war  that  is  sacrincing  so  many  lives  for 
no  justifiable  teason.  Please,  In  your  Infinite 
wisdom,  bring  [this  madman  to  his  senses  and 
make  him  rea|lze  that  human  life  means  so 
much  to  all  p^ple  of  this  world.  We  lost  so 
many  boys  in!  so  many  wars,  please  try  to 
end  this  war  pefore  all  our  loved  ones  are 
lost  In  anothee  bloody  conflict. 

Lord,  please  give  our  troops  the  wisdom  to 
think  before  tltey  do  anything  that  would  en- 
danger themsedves  or  anyone  else.  Lord,  you 
helped  me  thitough  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
and  the  horrilde  sights  I  had  to  face;  please 
also  help  our  troops  In  the  Gulf,  so  they  may 
know  that  yott'll  always  be  with  them,  no 
matter  what  tie  odds  or  circumstances.  Give 
them  a  sign  of  lyour  great  and  Infinite  power. 
Please  show  all  the  leaders  of  this  world  that 
peace  Is  a  muoh  letter  way  of  life  for  every- 
one. I  believe  1  that  you  and  only  you  can 
make  this  peapeful  solution  possible  by  In- 
stilling in  Saidam  Hussein  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  th»it  all  this  killing  is  not  doing 
anything  but  festroylng  the  lives  of  people 
throughout  hi^  country  and  the  other  coun- 
tries who  are  »ying  to  turn  back  his  oppres- 
sion. 
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Please  Lord,  help  everyone  who  has  any- 
thing; tx>  do  with  this  war  and  let  us  know 
how  to  end  it.  Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 


A  BILL  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  CUR- 
RENT FEDERAL-STATE  FUNDING 
RATIO  FOR  CERTAIN  FORMULA 
GRANTS 


HON.  CHARUS  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  irv 
troductng  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
tiii\  to  maintain  the  current  funding  ratio  for 
Justice  Assistance  discretionary  grants  at  a  75 
percent  Federal  share  and  25  percent  State 
share.  This  funding  ratio  would  be  maintained 
for  fiscal  year  1992  only;  after  that,  the  grant 
program  must  be  reauttiorized.  This  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  S.  623  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois  on 
March  12,  1991. 

As  Senator  Simon  stated  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill,  "the  Department  of  Justice 
through  tt>e  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  dis- 
tributes block  grant  funds  to  support  many 
antkjrug  atxjse  efforts  carried  out  by  State  and 
k)cal  law  enforcement  agencies." 

Unless  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the  fund- 
ing formula  woukf  be  50  percent  Federal  and 
50  percent  State.  This  woukl  result  in  New 
York  State  having  to  come  up  with  substan- 
tially more  funds  at  a  time  when  nfx>ney  is  ex- 
tremely limited  and  vk>lent  crime  is  on  ttie  rise. 
Of  course,  the  effect  woukj  be  similar  on  other 
States  as  well. 

tt  is  my  hope  that  when  funding  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Assistance  is  reauthorized  next 
year,  the  funding  formula  can  receive  careful 
consideratk>n  by  the  Congress.  In  the  mearv 
time,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  corrective  legislatkm. 


ABORTION  IS  A  CONSTITUTION- 
ALLY PROTECTED  RIGHT  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  few  issues  wtvch  divkle  the  American 
pubtk;  as  much  as  the  issue  of  abortk>n.  The 
debate  over  wtwttier  or  not  a  woman  shoukj 
legally  be  able  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  gen- 
erates strong  emotkjns  from  people  on  tx}th 
sides  of  the  issue,  and  the  controversy  will  no 
doubt  rage  on  for  years. 

But  wtwther  one  supports  a  woman's  right 
to  choose,  ttiere  is  one  fact  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied: abortkm  is  a  constitutionally  protected 
right  in  this  country.  That  means  that  any 
woman  wtK>  deckles  to  terminate  a  pregnancy 
can.  with  certain  limitatkxis,  enter  a  n>edcal 
facility  to  obtain  an  abortk>n. 

However,  every  day  opponents  of  abortkxi 
and  family  planning  gather  for  the  express 
purpose  of  intimidating  and  harassing  women 
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trying  to  see  their  doctor  and  to  deny  women 
their  constitutk>nally  guaranteed  right  to  repro- 
ductive ctK>we. 

Such  anti-abonkm  groups,  such  as  Oper- 
ation Rescue  and  Lambs  of  Christ  seek  to 
confront,  embarrass,  ridk:ule,  arxl  threaten 
women  at  one  of  the  most  dKficult  times  in 
their  lives.  These  guardians  of  put)ttc  morality 
oppose  not  only  abortkxi,  but  all  forms  of  birth 
control  and  sex  educatxxi. 

Abortkxi  is  a  complex  issue  about  whk:h 
people  have  deeply-feit  views.  In  many  cases 
tfiose  wtm  oppose  a  woman's  right  to  choose 
to  have  an  abortkxi  do  so  out  of  religkxjs  corv 
vctkxi.  I  respect  their  views  and  their  right  to 
them. 

But  in  recent  years  a  more  dangerous  and 
vk>lent  strain  has  devetoped  in  ttie  so-called 
right-to-life  community.  This  group  of  extrenv 
<sts  uses  force  and  vk>lence  to  deny  all 
women  their  rights  not  only  to  atxxtkxi  but  to 
sex  educatk>n  and  family  planning  in  any  form. 
They  are  vehemently  opposed  to  alknving 
women  access  to  ttie  health  care  of  their 
clKMce.  just  as  segregatkxiists  in  ttie  1950's 
were  vehemently  opposed  to  alk>wing  African- 
Americans  access  to  educatkxi  and  voting 
booths. 

In  the  South,  in  the  early  1960's,  people 
similarly  opposed  to  Indivklual  freedoms 
burned  crosses,  bomtwd  houses,  destroyed 
ctiurches,  and  killed  those  who  sought  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutkxial  rigtits.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  legacy  of  hate  and  violence 
may  be  alive  and  well  among  ttie  folk>wers  of 
the  anti-abortkxi  movement 

At  its  core,  however,  the  issue  tiere  is  not 
one  of  chowe.  txjt  is  instead  one  of  vk>lence 
and  protecting  ttie  rights  of  women.  Since 
1977,  there  have  been  at  least  829  violent 
acts  occuring  at  family  planning  clinks.  Ttiese 
include  twmtxng,  arson,  kklnapping,  assault 
and  t>attery,  and  death  threats. 

This  is  Amerka  in  1991.  It  is  not  Bir- 
mingham, AL  in  1963.  It  is  not  Salem.  MA  in 
1692,  and  we  must  not  altow  ttiese  hate 
crimes  to  continue. 

Legislatkxi  I  will  introduce  will  provkle  Fed- 
eral guarantees  that  ttiese  women  are  no 
kxiger  vk:timized.  It  is  known  as  ttie  Freedom 
of  Access  to  Clink:  Entrances  Act  of  1991 . 

My  bill  will  estatilish  criminal  penalties  for 
interfering  with  access  to  or  egress  from  a 
medial  facility.  Vk)lators  will  be  sutsject  to  fel- 
ony prosecution  and  a  prison  term  of  up  to  3 
years  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $250,000. 

Traditionally.  Federal  criminal  sanctkxis 
have  been  imposed,  in  addKkxi  to  any  State 
sanctkxis.  wtiere  important  Federal  rights  are 
involved,  or  wtiere  interstate  criminal  activity  is 
involved.  Congress  took  similar  actkxi  during 
the  civil  rights  era.  when  certain  regions  of  ttie 
Natkxi  were  unwiHing  to  protect  ttie  rights  of 
black  citizens. 

The  precedent  for  this  remedy  is  clear.  First, 
ttie  issue  involves  rights  protected  t>y  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutkxi:  ttie  rigtit  to  freedom  of 
clKNce.  Second,  ttiere  is  clearly  interstate  ac- 
tivity involved  because  much  of  ttie  clink:  vk>- 
lence  is  masterminded  t>y  natkxial  networks 
headquartered  in  the  East  In  one  inckJent  in 
KAonterey,  only  6  of  the  104  Indivkluals  ar- 
rested were  kxal  reskjents. 

Third,  although  many  State  and  kxal  offi- 
cials have   been  courageous   in  protecting 
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women  and  ttie  staff  of  these  health  facilities, 
ttiere  tiave  t>een  too  many  instances  wtien 
local  offtcials  have  refused  to  enforce  ttie  law 
rigorously.  Furttiermore.  ttiis  bill  has  been  very 
carefully  drawn  to  avokl  penalzing  activities 
wtuch  are  protected  by  ttie  first  amendment. 

Atxxtkxi  protesters  tiave  every  rigtit  to  make 
ttieir  views  known,  to  pk:ket,  leaflet,  and  speak 
ouL  They  do  not  have  the  right  to  ptrysKaHy 
prevent  ottier  indivkluals  from  exercising  ttieir 
Constitutional  rights.  Ttiere  ttiey  cross  ttie  line 
between  legitimate  protest  and  criminal  behav- 
kx. 

I  want  to  stress  that  ttiis  is  not  a  vk:timless 
crime.  When  patients  are  heM  in  a  clinic,  as 
ttiey  were  ki  Monterey,  for  6  tiours,  ttie  dam- 
age done  is  serious.  In  one  case  in  Dale  City, 
a  woman  wtio  was  suffering  a  miscarriage 
was  tarred  from  ttie  dink:  doors  and  tiad  to 
be  driven  15  miles  to  arxjther  facility  tor  medh 
cal  treatmenL  If  a  mednal  emergency  oc- 
curred in  a  diruc  tieing  titockaded,  sertous  in- 
jury or  death  coukj  result  if  a  patient  coukl  not 
be  transferred  to  a  hospital. 

Ttiese  incklents  occur  across  ttie  country.  In 
Ohn,  a  volunteer  at  a  family  tiealth  dink:  was 
knocked  down,  and  kicked  repeated^  t}y  vk>- 
lent  protesters  as  stie  attempted  to  enter  ttie 
dine  during  a  titockade.  In  Minnesota,  several 
polcemen  received  emergency  room  treat- 
ment after  tieing  injured  t}y  anti-atxxtkxi  dem- 
onstrators btocking  a  dine.  One  offKer  was 
unat)le  to  return  to  work  foi  3  weeks  due  to  a 
severe  leg  injury.  In  Maryland,  a  woman  col- 
lapsed after  dine  btockaders.  occupying  a 
multitenant  facility,  prevented  her  from  enter- 
ing the  txjikjing  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
her  psyctiiatrist 

Passage  of  ttiis  legislatkxi  will  send  a  dear 
message  to  anti-dxxce  groups  ttiat  vtolence 
against  women  will  not  be  tolerated.  I  invite 
and  encourage  my  coleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  crucial  measure. 


HONORING  THE  CITY  OF  SANTA  FE 
SPRINGS  1991  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  ESUBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OFCAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  rise  today  to  recognize  three  special  in- 
divkluals from  my  congresskxial  district  Mr. 
Rk:hard  Landis  is  the  recipient  of  ttie  Bust- 
ness/Professkxial  Citizen  (A  ttie  Year  Award. 
Whereas.  Manuel  and  Maggie  Hernandez  are 
ttie  recipients  of  the  Resklential  Citizen  of  ttie 
Year  Award.  All  three  will  be  honored  at  a 
spedal  lunctieon  hosted  by  ttie  city  of  Santa 
Fe  Springs  on  Tuesday.  April  23.  1991. 

CfTY  OF  SANTA  FE  SPWNGS  1B91  REStOENTlAL  CmZEN 
OF  THE  YEAR:  MANUEL  ANO  MAGGIE  HERNANDEZ 

My  good  friends,  Manuel  and  Maggie  Her- 
nandez have  lived  ki  ttie  city  of  Santa  Fe 
Springs  for  over  35  years.  Manuel  Hernandez 
was  bom  in  Cticago.  IL  and  moved  to  Califor- 
nia in  1944.  After  graduatkxi  from  Garfiekj 
High  School  in  1948,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Maggie  Hernandez  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Los  Armeies,  CA.  She  attended  Our  Lady 
Queen  of  Angeles  High  Sdiool. 
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Manuel  and  Maggie  Hernandez  manied  on 
Februaiy  23.  1952  at  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Catholic  Church  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
They  were  manied  by  Father  Berry  Brennan. 
The  maid  of  honor  was  Ms.  Francis  Moreno, 
ttie  best  man  was  Mr.  Joe  Chavez.  Together 
they  have  four  children,  Gail  Loaaine  Hernan- 
dez. Cathy  Ann  Hernandez.  Manuel  Joe  Her- 
nandez. Gerald  Anttwny  Hernandez  and 
Denise  Hernandez  Vega  They  have  seven 
grandchildren. 

Manuel  and  Maggie  Hernandez  have  been 
extremely  involved  in  their  commuruty.  Both 
are  active  as  Friends  of  the  library,  General 
Planning.  The  Sister  City  Committee,  Commu- 
nity Playhouse,  the  Santa  Fe  Springs  Beauty 
Pageant.  Santa  Claus  Floats  and  at  St  Pius 
X  Church. 

Marxjel  is  a  self-employed  businessman  in 
Jhe  city  of  Santa  Fe  Springs.  He  is  cunentiy 
the  chairperson  of  the  Traffic  Commission, 
treasurer  of  the  Lions  Qub.  a  member  of 
plunbers  local  No.  78,  and  a  member  of  the 
California  Contractors  Association.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  is  in- 
volved with  the  city's  parte  &  recreation  de- 
partment 

Maggie  is  also  quite  active  in  the  commu- 
nity. She  curentty  serves  as  the  chairperson 
of  tt»  Santa  Fe  Springs  Sister  City  Commit- 
tee, is  a  member  of  the  Friends  of  the  Lit>rary, 
member  of  the  Women's  Club  and  the  Beau- 
tiflcation  Committee,  arxj  she  is  a  member  of 
the  Congressional  Award  Council  for  the  34th 
Congressional  District 

Orr  OF  SANTA  FE  SPRINQS  1981  BUSINESS/PHOFES- 
SKXML  CmZEN  OF  THE  YEAR:  MR.  RICHARD  LANOIS 

Richard  Lands  is  a  native  of  California.  He 
has  been  employed  as  an  area  supervisor  for 
the  Santa  Fe  Springs  drive-in  theatre  and 
swap  meet  operation  for  over  20  years.  He  su- 
pervises a  management  staff  of  200  individ- 
uais.  Addttiortaly,  Mr.  Landis  supervises  the 
Santa  Fe  Spriiigs  Sweeping  Service,  a  com- 
pany that  provides  a  sennce  for  construction 
ctearvup.  At  ttie  corporate  level,  he  is  involved 
in  locating  and  researching  acquisitions  and 
new  businesses. 

He  is  currently  the  chamtwr/league  network 
coordinator  lor  ttie  Business  Emergerx^y  Pre- 
paredness Melwork  and  a  member  of  ttie  leg- 
islative committee.  He  is  past  chamber/league 
president,  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  vice  president  of  special  events.  Other 
pest  chant)er/)eague  activities  include:  Sac- 
ramento Raid  Trip  Committee  chairman.  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  Security  &  Safety  Commit- 
tee, and  a  member  of  both  the  Ambassador 
Committee,  and  President's  Committees. 

Mr.  Lancfs  is  an  extremely  active  force  in 
the  community.  His  present  and  past  commu- 
nity invotvemems  include  numerous  Santa  Fe 
Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce  &  Industrial 
League,  Inc.  committees.  Further,  he  has  also 
been  active  in  numerous  city  committees, 
service  dube  and  community  organizations. 
Lands  is  the  current  Rotary  Club  president 
and  is  past  chaimnan  of  the  Adopl-A-Class 


To  date,  he  serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  Caifomia  Swap  Meet  Owners  Associa- 
tion and  from  1987-«9  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Advisory  Committee — ^Theatre 
Association  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Lands  is  also  an 
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active  voliinteer  with  the  Shepherds  Heart 
Ministries,  B  nonprofit  Christian  Corp. 

He  and  his  wife,  Oenise,  and  three  children, 
Michael,  Jennifer  and  David  reside  in  the  city 
of  Arcadia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1991, 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe  Springs  will  honor  these 
outstandinjii  citizens  for  their  unselfish  dedica- 
tkMi  to  theif  community.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Housejof  Representatives  to  join  with  me 
and  the  cily  of  Santa  Fe  Springs  in  saluting 
Manuel  &  Maggie  Hernandez.  1991  Resklen- 
tial  Citizen^  of  the  Year  and  Richard  Landis, 
1991  Busiriess  and  Professional  Citizen  of  the 
Year. 


DIRE 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLE- 

MENT4IVDAIRY  PROVISIONS 


1.  COLLIN  C  PEIIRSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THEtaOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
■dnesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  cofnment  on  the  deletkMi  of  the  dairy 
provisions  •ffered  by  Mr.  Leahy  in  the  Senate 
to  the  dire  fmergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  am  extremely  disappointed  these 
needed  provisions  were  deleted.  The  dairy 
farmers  in  my  district  have  been  wracked  by 
f£illing  prices,  which  are  currently  one-third 
below  the  level  they  were  receiving  just  1  year 
ago.  These  operators  are  not  marginal  produc- 
ers; ttiey  liave  weathered  signifnant  maricet 
changes  o»er  the  past  decade.  These  are 
sdkJ  family  farmers.  But  with  prices  as  low  as 
they  are  cUnently,  these  farmers  have  dif- 
frculty  even:cash-fk)wing  so  they  can  continue 
in  operation  until  prices  rise. 

The  administration's  threat  to  veto  legisla- 
tion provkling  temporary  relief  to  dairy  farmers, 
wtK)  form  the  backtxxie  of  American  agri- 
culture, is  a  clear  indicatkin  of  the  priorities  of 
ttie  White  House.  Spending  $200  million  for 
Turicey  is  an  administralron  priority  while  provi- 
sk)ns  that  cost  nothing  but  enable  a  family 
farmer  to  make  a  meager  living  are  not 

Sending  $55  million  to  Jordt ),  whk:h  dk)  not 
support  us  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  priority  with 
the  White  House,  while  provkling  a  fair  shake 
for  our  own  dairy  farmers  is  not 

Spending. $283  million  to  rebuiW  the  Rocky 
Flats  nuclear  weapons  plant  is  a  prk)rity  with 
this  administration,  while  increasing  prices  for 
grade  B  mik  producers  by  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight fe  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  administration,  milk  proc- 
essors and  mari<eters  in  ttie  Souttieast.  and 
the  Famri  Bureau  all  opposed  the  Leahy  provi- 
sk)ns.  moddst  though  they  were.  I  frankly  do 
not  understand  ttie  motives  of  these  groups. 
Prices  at  tlje  retail  level  for  milk  and  other 
dairy  produ^  are  the  same  as  they  were  2 
years  ago  vrtien  fanners  were  getting  $13  to 
$15  per  hundredweight  Why  haven't  we  seen 
prices  drop  «t  the  retail  level. 

I  also  queBtkxi  the  motives  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  ottiers  in  the  eastem  liberal  es- 
tat3lishment  wtio  have  started  a  vendetta 
against  this  country's  farmers.  These  powerful 
forces  are  taking  on  an  issue  ttiat  they  ot>vi- 
ously  know  nottiing  about  I  can  sympathize 
witti  efforts  to  keep  large  corporate  famis  from 
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feeding  at  ttie  federal  trough.  But  ttie  Post,  in 
its  overzeakxjs  attempt  to  wade  into  agricul- 
tural policy,  apparently  can't  tell  a  family  farm- 
er from  a  large  agribusiness. 

This  dairy  provisron  deals  witti  ttie  needs  of 
the  small  pro()ucers  in  ttie  Upper  Mklvrast. 
New  England,  and  ottier  areas  where  family 
farmers  are  struggling  to  sunnve.  This  is  only 
a  temporary  neasure  ttiat  is  needed  and 
should  be  passled.  It  will  buy  us  some  time  so 
we  can  address  a  flawed  system  on  a  more 
long-term  Ijasis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  family  farmer  who  cares 
for  his  cows  and  never  sees  ttie  inside  of  a 
corporate  boardroom  is  the  toser  here  today. 
He's  been  baaten,  beaten  by  the  White 
House,  which  fares  littte  whettier  he  or  she 
stays  on  the  fa*n  or  has  to  sell  out.  Beaten  by 
the  agribusinass  corporations— the  mkjdie 
men— who  keeb  retail  prices  high  and  pro- 
ducer incomes  (ow.  And  beaten  by  ttie  eastem 
establishment  types  like  ttie  Washington  Post, 
wtio  know  little  of  farming  or  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  my  colleagues  who  do 
represent  the  Ibmily  farmers  of  America  are 
not  going  to  give  up.  We  will  take  Chaimian 
Whitten's  advice  and  attempt  to  move  some- 
ttiing  through  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  look 
fonvard  to  wari<ing  witti  Chainnan  OE  la 
Garza,  and  Chaimian  Stenholm  to  craft  pro- 
visk)ns  to  akj  ttiese  small  dairy  farmers.  I  only 
hope  we  can  move  fast  enough  to  keep  ttiese 
people  going.    { 


^ 


TRIBUTE  TJO  RICHARD  K.  WAGER 

HON.  Wmm  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOU  5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedrusday.  April  10, 1991 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  special  tribute  to  Richard  K. 
Wager,  publisher  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Joumal 
and  vice  president  of  Gannett  east.  Mr.  Wager 
is  being  honored  at  a  dinner  April  13,  1991,  by 
ttie  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  witti 
its  Americanism  Award  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  to  ttie  community. 

I  join  his  mahy  friends  and  admirers  and 
compliment  Dick  Wager  on  being  selected  to 
receive  ttiis  award.  Throughout  his  life,  he  has 
set  exemplary  standards  of  excellence,  not 
only  in  ttie  quality  of  the  daily  newspaper  he 
publishes,  but  also  through  his  tireless  efforts 
on  betialf  of  poor  and  disadvantaged  citizens. 
In  1988,  Dick  wtas  cited  for  wori<  on  ttieir  be- 
half as  ttie  recipient  of  ttie  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Val-KMI  Medal.  Ttie  ttibute  highlighted  his  wori( 
in  the  establishment  of  ttie  Gannett  House,  a 
20-room  facility  for  ttie  homeless  in  Dutchess 
County,  NY. 

Dk*  began  his  newspaper  career  at  ttie 
joumal  30  years  ago.  After  taking  a  couple  of 
years  off  to  fulfil  his  military  obligatkan  as  an 
Army  infantty  officer,  he  returned  to  ttie  joumal 
and  worked  ttiere  ever  since  in  a  variety  of 
jobs  ranging  frorli  copy  editor,  county  reporter. 
Sunday  editor,  iity  editor  and,  in  1968,  be- 
came managing  editor.  He  was  named  pub- 
lisher of  ttie  paper  a  decade  later. 

He  is  currentiy  active  in  several  Fxjblishing 
organizatkxis  and  has  just  completed  a  tenn 
as  president  of  U)e  New  Yori<  State  Publisher's 
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Association.  Dick  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
senses  as  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  State 
Publisher's  Foundation  and  is  also  legislative 
committee  chairman  for  the  State  publishers. 
In  additkxi  to  his  duties  as  publisher  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal,  Dnk  has  ove  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  publeatkxi  of  five  other 
Gannett-owned  newspapers  arxj  travels  fre- 
quently throughout  the  Norttieast  Three  years 
ago,  the  Gannett  Corp.  selected  him  to  re- 
ceive ttie  preskJenfs  ring  for  outstanding  per- 
formarx^.  He  was  only  1  of  10  putilishers  in 
the  Ganr)ett  chain  to  be  so  honored. 

When  Dick  sees  disaepancies  in  ttie  multi- 
layered  social  fatxk:  that  comprises  humanity, 
t>e  moves  swiftly  arxJ  decisively  to  expose  arid 
corect  them.  Throughout  his  joumalistk;  ca- 
reer, DKk  has  champkmed  numerous  commu- 
nity issues.  For  example,  the  Dutchess  County 
Office  of  Aging  was  created  as  a  direct  result 
of  a  series  of  targeted  articles  that  appeared 
in  his  paper.  The  Poughkeepsie  Journal  has 
been  cited  for  excellence  in  environmental  re- 
porting, community  planning  reporting  and  has 
received  numerous  journalism  awards  for  its 
coverage  of  community  issues. 

A  devoted  family  man,  Drek  somehow  has 
found  the  time  in  his  career  to  serve  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie  and  his  county  of  Dutcliess 
as  a  director  of  tfie  Neight>ortK>od  Servk:e  Or- 
ganizatk>n  and  has  been  affiliated  with  ttie 
United  Way,  St.  Francis  Hospital,  and  is  a 
trustee  of  Marist  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  ttie  out- 
starxjing  work  ttiat  Dk:k  Wager  has  done  over 
the  years  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  ttie 
Hudson  Valley  of  New  Yo(i(.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  tiim  my  friend.  I  am  confident  hie  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  invaluat}le  service  to  ttie  com- 
munity and  ttie  impact  he  has  had  on  society 
will  truly  t>e  felt  in  ttie  years  to  come. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  IRA 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  compank>n 
bills,  H.R.  1406  and  S.  612,  have  fcieen  intro- 
duced in  ttie  102d  Congress  whk;h  woukJ  re- 
store ttie  universal  deductit)ility  of  regular  Indi- 
vidual Retirement  Accounts  [IRA's]  and  create 
a  new  category  of  IRA's  whk^h  would  give 
owners  more  flexibility  in  ttie  use  of  ttie  funds 
invested. 

I  believe  strongly  in  enhancing  ttie  use  and 
expansnn  of  IRA's,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1406,  ttie  bill  inti-o- 
duced  in  ttie  House  by  my  friend  arxJ  col- 
league from  Texas,  Representative  Jake  Pick- 
le. 

By  way  of  a  brief  history,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1982  Congress  introduced  the  IRA  to  encour- 
age savings  and  thrift  and  to  provkle  working 
people  with  a  more  secure  future  upon  ttieir 
retiremenL  In  the  first  few  years  of  IRA's,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  invested  billkxis  of  dollars 
in  this  tax-deferred  investment. 

IRA's  Induced  individuals  to  save  and,  in  so 
doing,  they  increased  ttie  pool  of  national  sav- 
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ings.  In  turn,  ttiis  increased  capital  tiecame 
available  to  Amerk:an  businesses  to  moderrv 
ize  plants  and  equipment.  Investment  was  es- 
sential for  our  economic  growth  in  the  past, 
and  it  will  be  even  more  necessary  in  the  fu- 
ture if  our  Nation  is  to  remain  competitive  in 
the  expanding  wodd  markets  of  the  1990's 
and  ttie  next  century. 

In  1986,  however.  Congress,  for  reasons  I 
have  never  accepted,  removed  ttie  universal 
deductit)ility  feature  of  IRA's.  This  reduced  ttie 
attractiveness  of  IRA's  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  contritxjtk>ns  to  IRA's,  and  ttie  cap- 
ital pool  they  created,  dropped  considerably, 
down  an  estimated  50  percent. 

Because  ttie  United  States  has  a  lower  sav- 
ings rate  ttian  any  ottier  industrialized  nation 
in  ttie  worid,  our  econorrac  growth  is  today 
stower  ttian  many  of  ttiose  same  countries.  It 
is  essential,  ttierefore,  that  Congress  renew 
ttie  incentive  availat>le  to  Americans  to  save. 
This,  for  me,  says  "bring  back  the  IRA  and  ex- 
pand it  into  new  areas  and  give  it  new  uses." 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  is  exactiy  what  H.R.  1406 
woukJ  do.  It  restores  ttie  deductibility  of  ttie 
IRA  and  estatjtishes  a  "Super  IRA"  for  whk;h 
the  contribution  Is  not  deductible  txjt  which  ex- 
empts interest  earned  from  taxation  if  ttie  IRA 
is  hekt  for  at  least  5  years. 

Furthemxire,  H.R.  1406  alk>ws  penalty-free 
wittxjrawals  from  IRA's  for  use  b^  first-time 
home  txjyers  and  to  pay  education  expenses 
arKJ  mecfical  costs.  Under  cunrent  law,  most 
such  wittxjrawals  are  subject  to  a  10-percent 
penalty  limiting,  ttierefoy,  ttie  flexitMlity  inves- 
tors and  savers  need  to  warrant  putting  ttieir 
money  away  in  tong-term  investment 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  ttie  attention  of 
our  colleagues  an  article  from  the  April  1, 
1991  Washington  Post  auttx>red  t>y  ttie  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  and  ttie  ctiairman  of  ttie 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen.  In  this  article.  Senator  Bentsen  de- 
scribes S.  612,  the  counterpart  to  H.R.  1406, 
and  lists  the  advantages  whk:h  woukl  accrue 
from  restoration  and  expansion  of  ttie  IRA.  I 
hope  we  will  move  forward  prompUy  with  this 
important  legislation. 

IRA's  Mean  Sa vinos  and  Producttvity 
(By  Lloyd  Bentsen) 

The  Post,  in  arsrulng  a««lnst  tlie  Bentsen- 
Roth  IRA,  m.Jntaln8  th&t  "the  best  way  for 
Congrress  to  increase  national  savingB  is  to 
reduce  the  dencit"  [editorial,  March  26]. 

Maybe  that's  correct,  but  would  anyone 
rate  above  zero  the  chances  of  reducing  the 
deficii  beyond  what  was  agreed  to  in  last 
year's  budget  deal? 

Perhaps  The  Post,  which  offers  no  other  al- 
ternative, doesn't  share  my  views  on  the  ur- 
gent need  to  increase  savings  in  the  United 
States.  I  see  it  as  an  economic  imperative. 

On  the  average,  Americans  save  less  than  a 
nickel  of  every  dollar  earned.  The  people  of 
Germany  save  more  than  twice  as  much  and 
the  Japanese  more  than  ttiree  times.  The 
fact  is,  we  saved  less  than  half  as  much  in 
the  ISeOe  as  we  did  in  the  'SOs,  '60s  and  '70b. 

Low  savings  push  up  interest  rates,  mak- 
ing it  not  only  tougher  for  us  to  buy  homes 
and  cars  but  for  our  companies  to  create  jobs 
at  home  and  compete  abroad.  Low  savings 
rates  lead  to  lower  investment  and  slow  pro- 
ductivity growth,  and  they  exacerbate  spi- 
raling  trade  deficits. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  maintain 
the  kind  of  economic  growth  tliat  has  made 
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America  the  envy  of  the  world  without  an  in- 
crease in  our  national  savings. 

In  the  1980b,  a  flood  of  foreign  capital  made 
up  for  our  low  savings  rate,  but  that  flow 
may  have  dried  up.  The  Japanese  have  jxrob- 
lems  at  home  with  real  estate  values  and 
their  banking  system  ttiat  are  likely  to 
consume  excess  capital.  The  West  Germans 
tiave  recently  reunited  with  a  capital-starved 
East  Germany.  And  the  oil  producing  na- 
ticns  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  going  to  need 
their  capital  for  reconstruction  in  the  wake 
of  the  recent  war. 

A  recent  study  by  Morgan-Stanley  and  Co. 
concludes  there  will  be  a  S200  billion  a  year 
international  capital  shortfall  over  the  next 
several  years.  In  the  19908  we  must  increas- 
ingly look  to  ourselves  for  the  investment 
capital  needed  to  fuel  economic  recovery  and 
sustain  growth. 

Do  Individual  Retirement  Accounts  in- 
crease savings? 

University  of  Virginia  economist  Jonathan 
Skinner  was  among  those  skeptics  who  l>e- 
lieved  they  merely  encouraged  Americans  to 
shift  their  savings  from  elsewhere.  He  set 
out  to  prove  it.  "In  our  study  using  IRS 
data,  we  expected  to  find  widespread  shuf- 
fling. To  our  surprise,  we  found  the  oppo- 
site," Skinner  told  the  Finance  Committee 
in  testimony  last  year. 

A  review  of  work  done  by  other  eminent 
economists— David  Wise  of  Harvard,  Steven 
Venti  of  Dartmouth,  Chris  Carroll  of  MIT, 
Lawrence  Summers  of  the  World  Bank  and 
Daniel  Feenberg  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  among  others — shows 
growing  agreement  ttiat  IRAs  do  increase 
savings. 

Who  lienents  trom  the  Bentsen-Roth  pro- 
posal to  restore  full  deductibility  on  up  to 
S2,000  a  year  in  contributions  to  an  IRA?  For 
starters,  55  percent  of  all  two-income  fami- 
lies in  America,  who  aren't  now  eligible  for 
it. 

All  Americans  benefit  trom  the  Bentsen- 
Roth  proposal  that  would  allow  taxpayers  to 
forgo  the  upfront  deduction  and  pay  no  taxes 
on  interest  earned  when  money  is  withdrawn 
from  an  account. 

All  Americans  benefit  trxim  the  Bentsen- 
Roth  proposal  that  would  allow  taxpayers  to 
withdraw  from  an  IRA  account  not  only  for 
retirement  but  also  to  purchase  a  first  home, 
pay  for  education  or  cover  the  costs  of  a  dev- 
astating illness. 

A  young  family  could  use  the  IRA  to  save 
for  a  first  home.  Parents  could  help  their 
children  with  the  down  payment  on  ttiat 
house  or  with  college  expenses.  Grown  chil- 
dren could  help  deiiendent  parents  with 
major  medical  bills. 

Ajnerlcans  have  long  taken  it  for  granted 
that  succeeding  generations  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  step  up  in  life.  But  that  assump- 
tion has  come  increasingly  into  question  in 
recent  years.  Home  ownership  declined  in 
every  year  of  the  '80's.  The  cost  of  health 
care  increased  250  percent  in  tliat  decade, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  37  million  Americans  had 
no  health  insurance.  For  a  cliild  bom  today, 
the  cost  of  attending  a  four-year  public  col- 
lege will  be  SCO.OOO,  the  cost  of  a  private  col- 
lege S200.000. 

The  Bentsen-Roth  IRA  Ijeneflts  ail  Ameri- 
cans by  encouraging  them  to  save  for  these 
basic  needs. 

We  don't  yet  know  how  much  the  Bentaen- 
Roth  IRA  win  cost  the  Treasury  In  loet  reve- 
nue. I've  asked  the  Congressional  Joint  Tax 
Committee  for  a  precise,  credible  estimate. 
As  The  Post  noted,  it  will  be  paid  for  and,  I 
might  add,  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way. 
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I  flrmly  believe  that  a  strong  American 
economy  is  the  key  to  meeting  the  many  do- 
mestic needs  confronting  our  country  today, 
everything  from  improving  the  health  care 
available  to  our  children  to  providing  long- 
term  care  for  the  oldest  among  us. 

I  regret  that  The  Post  doesn't  agree  on  the 
importance  of  a  boost  in  savings  as  key  to  a 
strong  economy,  arguing  against  this  sav- 
ings incentive  and  proposing  the  unlikely  al- 
ternative of  further  deficit  reduction. 

Millions  of  Americans  do  agree.  For  them, 
the  ntA  is  an  old  fHend  they  would  like  to 
have  back.  People  understand  it,  and  they 
like  it. 

The  IRA  makes  good  sense  for  America's 
economic  future.  We  need  to  bring  it  out  of 
retirement  and  put  it  back  to  work  full  time 
for  all  of  us. 


CTl 


PRIVATE  LONG-TERM  CARE  IN- 
SURANCE AND  ACCELERATED 
DEATH  BENEFIT  INCENTIVE  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  WnUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  survey  after 
survey  shows  that  many  Americans,  especially 
the  elderly,  live  in  dread  of  l)ecoming  chron- 
ically iH  arid  requiring  assistance  in  daily  living. 
They  are  afraid  not  only  of  the  cost  of  care, 
but  also  of  losing  control  over  their  lives.  It  is 
tragic  in  our  society  tfiat  all  too  often  they 
must  tose  that  control  and  k>se  their  dignity. 

The  cost  of  long  term  care  is  a  massive 
problem  wfiich  will  require  tx>th  Federal  and 
private  action  to  adequately  address.  Because 
of  the  probable  cost  of  public  long  term  care 
programs,  and  our  consistently  large  budget 
deficit.  Congress  is  unlikely  to  enact  a  large 
public  program  any  time  soon.  Right  now  Con- 
gress can,  however,  take  relatively  simple 
steps  to  help  ttie  private  sector  respond  to  this 
urgent  need. 

Private  k>ng4enn  care  insurance  should  be 
pert  of  any  solution  to  this  problem.  Current 
law,  however,  is  unclear  wtwther,  or  to  what 
extent,  benefits  from  a  k>ng-term  care  policy 
are  taxable.  Congress  can  help  the  private 
sector  reach  its  full  potential  by  clarifying  the 
tax  treatment  of  k>ng-term  care  Insurance  ben- 
efits. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill,  the  Private 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance  and  Acr^erated 
Death  Benefit  Incentive  Act  of  1991,  to  clarify 
that  such  benefits  are  not  taxable  to  the  recipi- 
ent In  particular,  my  bin  would  specify  that 
k)ng-term  care  benefits  woukj  not  be  taxable 
and  premiums  paid  by  individuals  woukJ  be 
deductible  as  a  mednal  expense.  Also,  env 
ployer  paid  premiums  woukJ  be  excludable 
from  the  income  of  employees  and  kxig-term 
care  insurance  would  be  permitted  under  a 
cafeteria  plan. 

Furthemxxe,  my  bill  clarifies  that  death  ben- 
efits from  a  Me  insurarve  policy  paid  to  a  ter- 
minaily  ill  indMdual  in  the  year  before  death 
would  not  be  taxable.  This  clarificatk>n  will 
greatly  assist  a  large  number  of  people  meet 
their  health  care  needs. 

I  would  Nke  to  note  that  the  bill  is  designed 
to  prevent  abuses  of  k>ng-term  care  insurance 
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as  a  tax-free  Investment  vehicle.  The  insured 
must  be  certified  as  needing  long-term  care  t)y 
a  license<|  health  care  practitioner  before  ben- 
efits may  be  received;  the  policies  are  prohib- 
ited from  {having  any  cash  surrender  value; 
and  tax-fr^  benefits  are  limited  to  $200  per 
day.  ' 

A  reveitue  estimate  has  t>een  requested 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  but  I 
expect  thi  cost  of  this  bill  to  be  nrradest  In 
any  event,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  offset  its  cost 
and  prevei  it  the  deficit  from  increasing. 

I  urge  riy  colleagues  that  are  interested  in 
spurring  tjie  development  of  a  private  long- 
term  care  insurance  market  to  cosponsor  this 
bill.  It  is  a  necessary  change  which  will  help 
millions  of  Americans  protect  themselves 
against  th^  danger  of  chronic  illness. 


BAY  SI  ATE 
ASSIST  ^NCE 
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CPA'S  OFFERING  TAX 
TO  GULF  VETERANS 


HOF ,  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 


OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


*  ednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  MokKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
have  poured  out  their  support  for  our  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  sup- 
port has  been  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways 
ranging  frim  public  rallies,  parades,  letters, 
packages,  jyellow  ribbons,  and  family  support 
groups.      , 

Other  gibups  have  shown  their  support  in 
their  own  way— often  without  public  fanfare. 
One  such  group  is  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  Inc.  This  asso- 
ciation of  (A/er  8,000  CPA's,  located  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  inaugurated  a  free  tax  assistance 
arxj  tax  rettort  preparation  program  for  Massa- 
chusetts rrien  and  women  serving  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  program  also  offers  free  finan- 
cial plannlr>g  counseling  for  their  families  here 
at  home. 

Memtjer*  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
CPA's  are  bffering  a  range  of  services  extend- 
ing such  ai:  Explaining  Federal  and  State  tax 
laws  and  r#gulatk>ns  related  to  military  person- 
nel in  the  gulf;  providing  tax  compliance  and 
reporting  assistance.  Including  calculating 
withholding  and  estimated  tax  payments;  and, 
helping  ttiem  deal  with  ttie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  an(f  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Revenue.  l|i  addHk)n,  the  service  will  cover  es- 
tate planning  and  chikjren  education  pro- 
grams,      j 

I  command  ttie  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Certified  PiWk:  Accountants,  Inc.,  for  providing 
this  very  Irhportant  servne  to  our  brave  men 
and  wometi,  half  a  worW  away,  and  for  their 
families  h«re  in  America.  I  hope  that  ottier 
State  CPA  societies  across  the  Nation  will 
emulate  Massachusetts*  fine  efforts  and  make 
this  tax  and  financial  support  program  a  na- 
tk>nwkje  mpdel. 
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THE  OM^  IBUS  INSULAR  AREAS 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10. 1991 

Mr.  DE  LUGp.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  other 
Members  and  are  today  introducing  an  omni- 
bus bill  contaiiing  provisions  of  a  t)ill  wheh 
passed  the  Hduso  by  unanirrxjus  vote  last 
Congress;  but  did  not  t>ecome  law  t)ecause 
Senate  action  came  too  late  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences twtw^n  the  versions  passed  t>y  txith 
Houses.  I 

This  legisladon  is  a  composite  of  different 
bills  affecting  fie  insular  areas  on  which  the 
Sutjcommittee  ion  Insular  and  International  Af- 
fairs has  been  Working  on  for  some  time. 

The  first  title  would  auttx>rize  assistarx^ 
needed  to  enable  our  Caribbean  and  Pacifk; 
Islands  to  cop4  with  the  special  problems  that 
natural  disasters  cause  in  island  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  wouW  aufriorize  funds  to  construct  life- 
saving  health  and  safety  facilities  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  such  essential  infrastructure  to 
withstand  and  recover  from  disasters.  It  would 
also  require  th«  PreskJent  to  assess  ttie  capa- 
bility of  an  insular  government  to  respond  to  a 
disaster  and  td  provkJe  any  necessary  assist- 
ance. 

The  second  {title  of  the  tiill  woukl  auttiorize 
a  study  of  insular  water,  sewer,  and  power 
needs.  It  would  also  authorize  funds  for  reduc- 
ing the  alrmst  total  dependence  on  our  insular 
twrders  upon  Irriported  fuels. 

These  provisions  are  identk^l  to  language 
which  passed  tie  House  last  year;  but  the  bill 
being  introduced  today  does  not  contain  all  of 
the  provisions  of  last  year's  t)itl.  We  hope  to  ' 
recommend  ott)ers  in  committee  amendments. 

It  is  my  intent  that  the  Insular  and  Inter- 
national Aftairi  Subcommittee,  whteh  I  am 
privileged  to  clhair,  will  act  on  this  legislation 
shortly  and  it  ip  my  hope  that  it  will  become 
law  this  year. 


H.R.    1681:   TteE   FEDERAL   EMPLOY- 
EES    GRCUP     LIFE      INSURANCE 

LIVING  BIJ4EFITS  ACT 



HON.  ^AMIN  A.  GHJMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1991 

Mr.  GILMANJ  Mr.  Speaker,  life  insurance  is 
something  we  routinely  provide  for  our  toved 
ones  wtK)  survive  us.  It  is  ironic,  however,  ttiat 
ttKise  most  in  need  of  the  financial  benefits 
provided  by  a  life  insurance  polk;y  are  often 
ttK>se  who  are  jthe  insured  and  not  ttie  bene- 
ficiaries. Today' I  am  introducing  legislatkin  de- 
signed to  ease  the  financial  burden  on  ttiose 
facing  a  terminal  illness. 

H.R.  1681,  Ihe  Federal  Emptoyees  Group 
Life  Insurance  Living  Benefits  Act,  provides 
ttiat  a  Federal  bmptoyee  diagnosed  as  termi- 
nally ill  with  a  life  expectancy  of  9  or  less 
months  may  el«ct  to  receive  his  or  her  basic 
life  insurance  amount  as  a  "living  benefit" 
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Facing  a  terminal  illness  is  morally  arxj 
emotionally  difficult  In  Itself.  However,  the  de- 
pletion of  one's  financial  resources  often  com- 
pourxte  the  already  serious  ordeal  facing  tt>e 
patient  and  his  or  her  family.  Living  t^enefits 
help  ease  the  financial  txjrden  placed  on  the 
ir^ured  while  providing  a  needed  source  of  irv 
come  in  order  to  allow  tfie  insured  to  live  any 
remaining  months  of  life  with  dignity  arxJ  conv 
fort. 

Private  sector  life  insurance  companies  first 
began  to  offer  this  humane  t>enerit  in  the  late 
1980's.  Some  insurance  companies  offer  a 
lump  sum  payment  while  ottiers  impose  lower 
limits  on  payouts  to  people  who  were  over  65 
years  old  wtien  the  policy  was  purchased. 
Most  require  a  written  statement  from  a  cer- 
tified medical  authority  that  the  policy  holder 
has  a  life  expectarwy  less  ttian  a  spedfied  pe- 
riod of  time,  usually  6  to  12  months. 

Benefits  can  be  used  at  ttie  discretion  of  the 
insured.  However,  most  often  these  funds  are 
used  for  providing  care  and  medical  treatment 
in  the  remaining  period  of  life.  While  not  sub- 
stituting for  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
long-term  care  policy,  living  k)enefits  can  fielp 
ease  the  financial  burdens  of  nursir>g  home 
and/or  home  care  for  the  terminally  ill. 

H.R.  1681  provides  a  comprehensive  Irame- 
wofk  for  the  Office  of  Personnel  [0PM]  to 
issue  regulations  in  designing  a  living  tienefits 
program  for  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance  Program. 

A  participant  in  the  Federal  Employees 
Group  Life  lnsurarx»  Program  [FEGLI]  facing 
a  terminal  illness  may  elect  to  receive  an  ac- 
celerated insurance  amount  equal  to  his  or  her 
t>asic  Insurance  amount,  as  adjusted  actuari- 
alty.  The  application  shall  contain  certification 
by  the  appropriate  medical  authorities  that  the 
insured  has  a  life  expectancy  of  9  or  less 
months.  OPM  may  issue  regulations  goverrting 
procedures  for  the  insured  to  sutxnit  to  an 
independent  medial  examination  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  employing  agency  or  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Employees  Group  Life  Insurarwe,  wliich 
shall  t)e  of  no  expense  to  the  insured. 

Employees  may  make  a  partial  election  of 
the  t)asic  insurance  amount  in  multiples  of 
$1 ,000.  In  return  for  electing  the  living  t>enefit, 
the  policyholder  severs — to  the  extent  an  elec- 
tion was  made — all  rights  any  beneficiaries 
may  have  in  the  proceeds  of  ttie  policy.  H.R. 
1681  only  affects  the  basic  insurance  amount 
and  does  not  negate  beneficiary  rights  in  op- 
tional FEGU  amounts.  The  living  benefits 
election  is  irrevocat>le  and  the  policyholder  is 
no  longer  liable  for  nx>nttily  premiums  on  the 
t)asic  insurance  anxxjnt.  H.R.  1681  is  irv 
tended  to  result  in  no  costs  to  the  FEGLI  ir>- 
surance  fund. 

In  an  age  wtiere  complex  problems  demarxl 
even  more  complex,  expensive  solutions,  H.R. 
1681  provides  a  needed  benefit  at  a  nominal 
charge.  This  legislation  allows  a  terminaliy  ill 
patient  tfie  opportunity  to  access  a  source  of 
funds  which  could  finance  needed  medical 
treatment  and  care  in  order  to  allow  tt>e  indi- 
vidual to  live  his  or  her  remaining  days  in 
comfort  and  dignity.  It  is  not  often  this  txxJy 
has  ttie  chance  to  enact  humanitarian  legisla- 
tion with  such  a  reasonable  price  tag.  I  hope 
al  my  colleagues  will  join  me  today  in  support- 
ing this  legislation. 
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I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  ttie  Record  at  this  point  in  additkxi 
to  tfie  folk>wing  section-by-sectkxi  analysis  of 
tfie  legislation. 

H.R.  1681 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "FEGLI  Liv- 
ing Benefits  Act". 

SEC.  S.  OPTION  TO  RECEIVE  -UVING  BENEFITS-. 

(a)   In   General.— Chapter  87   of  title   5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  8714c  the  following: 
"S8714d.  Option  to  receive  'living  benefits' 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  considered  to  be  'terminally 
ill'  if  such  individual  has  a  medical  prognosis 
that  such  individual's  life  expectancy  is  9 
months  or  less. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  under  which  any 
individual  covered  by  group  life  insurance 
under  section  8704(a)  may,  if  such  individual 
is  terminally  ill,  elect  to  receive  a  lump-sum 
payment  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  full  amount  of  insurance  under 
section  8704(a)  (or  portion  thereof  designated 
for  this  purpose  under  subsection  (d)(4)) 
which  would  otherwise  be  payable  under  this 
chapter  (on  the  establishment  of  a  valid 
claim)— 

"(A)  computed  based  on  a  date  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Office  (but  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  indi- 
vidual's application  for  benefits  under  this 
section  is  approved  or  deemd  approved  under 
subsection  (dK3)):  and 

"(B)  assuming  continued  coverage  under 
this  chapter  at  that  time; 
reduced  by 

"(2)  an  amount  necessary  to  assure  that 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  actuarial  value  of 
the  benefit  paid  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Office). 

"(cKD  If  a  lump-sum  payment  is  taken 
under  this  section— 

"(A)  no  insurance  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8704(a)  or  (b)  shall  be  payable  based 
on  the  death  or  any  loss  of  the  individual  in- 
volved, unless  the  lump-sum  payment  rep- 
resents only  a  portion  of  the  total  l>eneflt8 
which  could  have  been  taken,  in  which  case 
benefits  under  those  provisions  shall  remain 
in  effect,  except  that  the  basic  insurance 
amount  on  which  they  are  based— 

"(i)  sliall  be  reduced  by  the  percentage 
which  the  designated  portion  comprised  rel- 
ative to  the  total  benefits  which  could  have 
been  taken  (rounding  the  result  to  the 
neares  multiple  of  S1,000  or,  if  midway  l)e- 
tween  multiples  of  S1,000,  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $1,000);  and 

"(11)  shall  not  he  subject  to  further  adjust- 
ment; and 

"(B)  deductions  and  withholdings  under 
section  8707,  and  contributions  under  section 
8708,  shall  be  terminated  with  respect  to 
such  individual  (or  reduced  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  percent^kge  reduction  in  the 
individual's  basic  insurance  amount,  if  appli- 
cable), effective  with  respect  to  any  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  become  due  on  or 
after  the  date  of  payment  under  this  section. 

"(2)  An  individual  who  takes  a  lump-sum 
payment  under  this  section  (whether  full  or 
partial)  remains  eligible  for  optional  benefits 
under  sections  8714a-8714c  (subject  to  pay- 
ment of  the  full  cost  of  those  benefits  in 
accorance  with  applicable  provisions  of  the 
section  or  sections  involved,  to  the  same  ex- 
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tent  as  if  no  election  under  this  section  bad 
l>een  made). 

"(dXD  The  Office's  regulations  shall  in- 
clude provisions  regarding  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  an  application  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  and  the  procedures  in 
accordance  with  which  any  such  application 
shall  be  considered. 

"(2)  An  application  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  complete  unless  it  includes  such  infor- 
mation and  supporting  evidence  as  the  regu- 
lations require,  including  certification  by  an 
appropriate  medical  authority  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  individual's  illness  and  that  the 
individual  is  not  expected  to  live  more  than 
9  months  l>ecau8e  of  that  illness. 

"(3)  (A)  In  order  to  ascertain  the  reliability 
of  any  medical  opinion  or  finding  submitted 
as  part  of  an  application  under  this  section, 
the  covered  individual  may  be  required  to 
submit  to  a  medical  examination  under  the 
direction  of  the  agency  or  entity  considering 
the  application.  The  individual  sliall  not  be 
liable  for  the  coets  associated  with  any  ex- 
amination required  under  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  Any  decision  by  the  reviewing  agency 
or  entity  with  respect  to  an  appllcalton  for 
benefits  under  this  section  (including  one  re- 
lating to  an  Individual's  medical  prognosis) 
shall  not  be  subject  to  administrative  re- 
view. 

"(4)  (A)  An  individual  making  an  election 
under  this  section  may  designate  that  only  a 
limited  portion  (expressed  as  a  multiple  of 
Sl.OOO)  of  the  total  amount  otherwise  allow- 
able under  this  section  l>e  paid  pursuant  to 
such  election. 

"(B)  A  designation  imder  this  paragraph 
may  not  be  made  by  an  individual  de8cril>ed 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  8706(b). 

"(5)  An  election  to  receive  benefits  under 
this  section  shall  be  irrevocable,  and  not 
more  than  one  such  election  may  be  made  by 
any  individual. 

"(6)  The  regulations  shall  include  provi- 
sions to  address  the  question  of  how  to  apply 
section  6706(bK3)<B)  in  the  case  of  an  electing 
individual  who  has  attained  65  years  of  age." 

(b)  Table  of  Sections.- The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  8714c  the  following: 

"8714d.  Option  to  receive  'living  benefits'." 

SEC  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE;  OPEN  SEASON  AND  NO- 

-ncE. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  2  shall  take  effect  9  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Open  Season;  Notice.— (1)  The  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations under  which,  beginning  not  later 
than  9  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  over  a  period  of  not 
less  than  8  weeks— 

(A)  an  employee  (as  defined  by  section 
8701(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  who  de- 
clined or  voluntarily  terminated  coverage 
under  chapter  87  of  such  title— 

(1)  may  elect  to  begin,  or  to  resume,  group 
life  insurance  and  group  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  insurance;  and 

(ii)  may  make  such  other  elections  under 
such  chapter  as  the  Office  may  allow:  and 

(B)  such  other  elections  as  the  Office  al- 
lows may  l>e  made. 

(2)  The  Office  shall  take  such  action  aa 
may  tte  necessary  to  ensure  that  employees 
and  any  other  individuals  who  would  be  eli- 
grible  to  make  an  election  under  this  sub- 
section are  afforded  advance  notification  to 
that  effect. 
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FEOU  LivDio  Benefits  Act 

8ECTION-BY-8iXrnON  ANALYSIS 

SecUon  1.  Bill  Is  entltJed  the  "FEGLI  Liv- 
ing Benefits  Act." 

Section  2.  Amends  chapter  87  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  by  addlngr  a  "living  ben- 
efits" section: 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  a  new  section 
8174d  entitled  "option  to  receive  'living  bene- 
fit". Subsection  (a)  defines  a  "terminally 
ill"  individual  as  one  who  has  a  medical 
prognosis  that  his  or  her  life  expectancy  is  9 
months  or  less. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Omce  of 
Personel  Management  to  issue  regulations 
under  which  an  Individual  who  is  enrolled  in 
the  Federal  Employees  Government  Life  In- 
surance Program  can  elect  to  receive  a 
lump-sum  payment  if  such  Individual  is  ter- 
minally ill.  The  lump-sum  payment  is  the 
insured's  basic  insurance  amount  (or  portion 
thereof)  as  actuarially  adjusted  under  regu- 
lations Issued  by  0PM. 

SubsecUon  (c)  provides  If  the  benefit  is 
elected,  no  insurance  (to  the  extent  the 
amount  was  elected)  is  payable  based  on  the 
insured's  death.  Insurance  deductions  and 
withholdings  are  terminated  to  the  extent 
applicable.  Individuals  electing  this  beneflt 
remain  eligible  for  optional  insurance  bene- 
flt amounts  if  previously  elected. 

Subsection  (d)  directe  OPM  to  issue  regula- 
tions regarding  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  an  application  Is  made.  An  application 
must  contain  a  certification  by  an  appro- 
priate medical  authority  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  illness  and  a  prognosis  that  the  individ- 
ual is  not  expected  to  live  more  than  9 
months.  Regulations  may  include  procedures 
for  an  insured  to  submit  to  a  medical  exam- 
ination at  the  direction  of  the  employing 
agency  or  Office  of  Federal  Government  Life 
Insurance.  The  insured  is  not  liable  for  the 
expense  of  such  examination.  Any  decision 
by  the  reviewing  agency  or  entity  is  not  sub- 
ject to  administrative  review  (i.e.  the  in- 
sured may  go  directly  to  federal  court).  An 
individual  making  a  partial  election  must 
designate  a  portion  as  of  the  basic  Insurance 
amount  as  a  multiple  of  $1,0(X).  Annuitants 
and  those  on  workmen's  compensation  are 
not  allowed  the  option  of  choosing  a  partial 
lump-sum  payment  (i.e.  these  individuals 
must  choose  the  full  basic  Insurance 
amount).  OPM  is  directed  to  issue  regula- 
tions addressing  the  situations  where  the  in- 
sured electirg  the  fUll  benefit  reaches  age  65 
during  the  benefit  period. 

Section  3.  Subsection  (a)  sets  the  effective 
date  as  9  months  following  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  OMP  to  issue  regu- 
lations, not  later  than  9  months  after  enact- 
ment, to  enact  a  FEGLI  open  season  and  to 
take  such  actions  as  to  ensure  that  all  eligi- 
ble individuals  are  notified  of  the  event. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digestr-designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 
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As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, ;he  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  w  .11  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Mon^y  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meeting 
April   11 


scheduled    for    Thursday, 
1991,   may  be  found  in  the 


Daily  Di|  :est  of  today's  Record. 

MpETINGS  SCHEDULED 

APRIL  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Judlciar  j 

Immigration    and    Refugee    Affairs    Sub- 
comi  littee 
To    h<ld    hearings    to    examine    inter- 
natii  nal  humanitarian  response  to  the 
Persjan  Gulf  refugee  crisis. 

SI>-226 
10:15  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hoi  1  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tima«s   for   fiscal    year   1992   for   the 
Whit  s  House  residence,  and  the  Office 


of  Pe  rsonnel  Management. 


2:00  p.m 
Select  01 
To  holi  I 


cies. 


Armed  S4  rvices 


Defense 


SD-116 


Indian  A^airs 

hearings  on  S.  168,  to  provide  ad- 


ditio:  tal  financial  compensation  to  the 
Threii  Affiliated  Tribes  (Mandan, 
Hldal  sa,  and  Arikara  Tribes  that  reside 
on  tie  Port  Berthold  Indian  Reserva- 
tion) and  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
TrlN  for  the  taking  of  reservation 
landi  for  the  sites  of  the  Garrison  Dam 
and  ]  leservoir  and  the  Oahe  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 

SR.-485 

APRIL  15 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriiitlons 
Agricultdre    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
comn  ilttee 
To  hol( ,  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmal  es  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partif  ent  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 


APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriitions 

Labor,  H  salth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catloi  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timat  BS  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partn  ents  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 


SD-192 


Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
comn  ittee 
To  holq  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authopzing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1(  93  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
focusi  Qg  on  the  defense  Industrial  base. 

SR-222 
Energy  a^d  Natural  Resources 

meeting,   to   consider   pending 


Businet  3 


calen  tor  business. 


SD-aee 


ApHl  10,  1991 


State,  and  Judiciary 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce,  Justice, 
Subcomiiilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration  pf  the   Deitartment   of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  htearlngs  on  S.  596,  to  require 
Federal  facilities  to  comply  with  Fed- 
eral and  tstate  environmental  laws  and 
requirernents. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To    resumfe    hearings    to    examine    the 
causes  of  rising  health  care  costs  and 
lack  of  access  to  health  insurance. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  ifieetlng,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  jbuslness. 

1  SD-342 

2:00  p.m.  J 

Commerce,  acience,  and  Transportation 
Science,     Tejchnology,    and    Space     Sub- 
committee 
To   hold   HearingB   to  examine   NASA's 
space  stapion  program. 

I  SR^253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   Research   and   Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's!       superconducting        super 
collider  irogram. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriatiojis 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates fbr  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 


Europe. 


SD-138 


APRIL  17 


9:00  a.m. 
Governments  I  Affairs 
Permanent    1  Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  he  wrings  on  insuring  corporate 
compliance  of  tax  issues. 

,  SD-342 

Veterans'  Aff  ilrs 
To  hold  jo  nt  hearings  with  the  House 
Conmiittae  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  ^ar,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appro  prlatloiis 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates f<Jr  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fish 
and   Wildlife    Service,    Department   of 
the  Interlbr. 

[  S-128,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Healtl  and  Human  Services, 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partmentaof  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 


Edu- 


ApHl  10,  1991 


Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1999  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  manpower  programs. 

SRr-232-A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3G6 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  250,  to  estab- 
lish national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  Federal  elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

SD-116 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Deiiartment  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness,  Sustainability  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  logis- 
tics programs. 

SR^222 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances,    Environmental    Over- 
sight, Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  391,  to 
revise   the  Toxic   Substances  Control 
Act  to  reduce  the  levels  of  lead  in  the 
environment. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Raymond  O.  H.  Seitz,  of  Texas,  to  be 

Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  tribal  Jurisdictional  authority  in  In- 
dian country. 

SH-216 

APRIL  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  Department  of  Energy  na- 
tional security  programs. 

SR^222 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
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Services,  and  E^ducation,  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  manage- 
ment of  the  civilian  radioactive  waste 
program  of  the  DeiMirtment  of  Energy. 

SD-W6 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  quality 
of  health  care  provided  at  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  focusing  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

S-107.  Capitol 

APRIL  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,    Technology,    and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  overview  of  NASA's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1902. 

SRr-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 

SD-116 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  30,  to  designate 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  as  wilderness. 

8D-406 


7821 

Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, focusing  on  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  the  Voice  of  America. 

SD-419 

APRIL23 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  veterans 
health  care  legislation,  including  parts 
A,  C,  and  C  of  Title  n  of  S.  127,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans   with   service-connected    dis- 
abilities. 

SRr-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-366 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  For- 
est   Service,     Department     of    Agri- 
culture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  review  the  fiscal  years 
1992-1997  future  year  defense  plan. 

SRr-222 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  24 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  liearlngB  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,    Technology,    and    Space    Sub- 
committee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  NASA  space  science 
programs,    focusing    on    "Mission    to 
Planet  EJarth,"  an  environmental  mon- 
itoring program  designed  to  formulate 
data  on  Earth's  environmental  systems 
through  the  use  of  spacecraft. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
Bxislness  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  250,  to 
establish    national    voter   registration 
procedures  for  Federal  elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jack  Warren  Lentfer,  of  Alaska,  and 
John  E.  Reynolds  m,  of  Florida,  each 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Conunission. 

SR-2S3 
2:30  p.m. 

Contunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  to  exam- 
ine Arctic  Oceans  research. 

SR^253 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  new  school 

construction,  repair,  and  improvement 

on  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  school  fa- 

ciliUes. 

SR-M5 

APRIL  25 

Armed  Services 

Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies report. 

SR-23a-A 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 


SD-342 


EX  [TNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pi  rtments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
S  rvices,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
ci  ». 

SD-192 
Govei  nmental  Affairs 
To  lold  hearings  to  examine  Federal  en- 
6!  IS  management. 

10:00  a.]  1. 
Appn  priations 
Interl  ar  Subcommittee 
To   lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti  nates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Bu- 
ra  lu  of  Mines  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
M  nlng.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appro  priations 

Trana  jortatlon  Subcortunittee 
To  1  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti)  nates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tidnal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admln- 
isi  ration,  and  the  Research  and  Special 
1*1  ograms  Administration.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appro  priations 

Treasi  iry.  Postal  Service.  General  Govem- 
mi  int  Subcommittee 
To  1  old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tli  lates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fl<  B  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
an  1  the  Financial  Crimes  Enforcement 
N(  twork.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m 
Appro  }rlatlons 

Labor  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
ca  ,lon  Subcommittee 
To  1  old  hearingrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Ui  lates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
pa  -tments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Sa  -vices.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
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9:30  a.m. 
ConmiercA,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  insur- 
ance c  smpany  insolvency. 

SRr-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment ^f  Transportation. 

SD-138 


cKs 


10:00  a.n 


Appro  riations 


9:30  a.m 
Api 
VA 

To 


10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 
Interior 
To  hold 
tlmat^ 
energj 
grams 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 


MAY  14 


S  ibcommlttee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
I  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  fossil 
and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 


Foreign  O  orations 
To  hold 
timatds 


Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropria' 
Interior 
To  hold 
tlmateb 


SD-192 


tlonal 

1:30  p.m. 
Approi 
VA,  HUD, 


Appropriai  ions 


APRIL  26 


Appro  (riations 

Agricv  Iture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
co:  nmittee 
To  1;  old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlr  lates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 


MAY  7 


2:30  p.m 
Approiriations 

Foreig  q  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  t  Did  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tir  lates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
asi  istance,   focusing  on  AID  manage- 
m^it  Issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 


9:00  a.m. 
Veterans' 
To  hold 
the 

with  service 
the  rates 


rates 


MAY  8 


certain 
diclal 
benefit^, 
S.  127 
tion. 


H  JD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
coi  nmittee 

1]  Did  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tliiates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tiobal  Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aefonautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  9 


S-128,  Capitol 


MAY  15 


ions 
Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal   year   1992   for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
Sallery  of  Art. 

SD-116 


and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
commijttee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 


MAY  16 


Lffairs 

hearings  on  S.  775,  to  Increase 
of  compensation  for  veterans 
connected  disabilities  and 
of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compeisation  for  survivors  of  certain 
dlsablep  veterans.  H.R.  153.  to  repeal 
provisions  of  the  Veterans  Ju- 
llevlew  Act  relating  to  veterans 
9.  and  sections  111  through  113  of 
relating  to  radiation  compensa- 


9:00  a.m. 
Vetera  as'  Afi^airs 
To  hbld  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  veterans'  education  and 
reifiployment  rights. 

SRr418 


SRr418 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriatilons 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmate>  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Min- 
erals   Management    Service.    Depart- 
ment 4f  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Hu^an  Services. 

.  SD-116 

Approinlat  ions 

Transportaition  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatei  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  ( ^uard.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
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MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Aerencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearing  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 

9:90  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:a0  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on   international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
exiiansion  and  change. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

JUNE4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

JUtfES 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128.  Capitol 

JUNE6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SRr418 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
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tation,    and    the    National    Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

APRIL  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  Department  of  Energy  en- 
vironmental restoration  and  waste 
management  programs. 

SR-222 

MAY  7 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 


POSTPONEMENTS 

APRIL  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Superfund,   Ocean   and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's   report    and    recommendation    to 
Congress  and  final  legislative  environ- 
mental  impact  statement  concerning 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-406 
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CONGMSSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rAar»day,  4f  fT7  11, 1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  John  J. 
Murphy,  former  pastor.  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  DC, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven— take 
us  into  Thy  gracious  presence— and 

Make  us  special  instruments  of  Thy 
speech. 

May  our  words  be  spiritoally  meas- 
ured with  thoughts  of  Thee,  this  day 
and  every  day— words,  reflecting  the 
depths  of  Thy  love  for  the  whole 
human  family.  Let  us  speak  caringly  of 
those  most  neglected. 

May  our  words  and  our  actions  be 
spiritually  measured  this  day.  So  as  to 
reflect  the  glorious  heights  of  Thy  vi- 
sion as  well  as  the  depths  of  Thy  happi- 
ness. 

Inspire  us  with  a  faith  empowering  us 
to  make  a  difference. 

Guide  our  actions  throughout  this 
day  and  make  us,  O  Lord,  worthy  in- 
struments of  Thy  speech — on  Earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  nile  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The     SPEAKER.     Will     the    gentle- 
woman  from   Colorado   [Mrs.    Schroe- 
DER]  please  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  in  the  1  ledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegrlance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  standa,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MONSIGNOR 
JOHN  J.  MURPHY 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  teke 
great  pleasure  in  welcoming  our  guest 
chaplain  Msgr.  John  J.  Murphy,  an  old 
fMend  and  a  native  of  my  hometown, 
Boston.  Just  this  week  Monsignor  Mur- 
phy retired  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  on  Capitol  Hill  where  he  had 
served  for  10  of  his  36  years  of  total 
service  to  the  church  of  Washington. 

Monsignor  received  his  call  to  the 
ministry  while  serving  as  a  ski  trooper 


in  thi  Italian  Alps  during  World  War 
n.  During  his  long  ministry  in  the  Na- 
tion's! Capital  he  spent  14  years  at  the 
Baslll|Mi  of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  7  years  as  as- 
director,  and  7  years  as  the  di- 
ss Cardinal  Hickey,  archbishop 
shington,  agreed  to  monsignor's 
request  for  assignment  to  St.  Joseph's 
on  Cailtol  Hill,  which  had  suffered  the 
decline  so  typical  of  inner  city  par- 
ishes. JThrough  his  vigorous  program  of 
restoration  and  renewal,  Monsignor 
Murphy  returned  St.  Joseph's  to  vital- 
ity, t>  a  strong  spirit  of  community, 
and  t  -uly  made  the  church  what  he 
likes  ;o  describe  as  a  "holy  space  on 
this  h)ly  hill." 

Ret]  rement  does  not  Include  a  rock- 
ing ciair.  He  has  no  time  for  that. 
Monsignor  will  live  most  of  the  year  in 
Venlc<  I,  FL,  where  he  will  lead  retreats, 
provide  counseling  and  pursue  his  writ- 
ing on  spirituality  and  his  years  at  the 
natioikl  shrine.  He  will  charge  his  bat- 
teries for  2  months  each  year  in  Ire- 
land, bhe  land  of  his  ancestors,  and 
spend  a  month  each  year  In  Washing- 
ton an  long  his  many  friends. 

On  behalf  of  the  Hill  conmnunity,  I 
want  ;o  thank  Monsignor  Murphy  for 
his  lif  i  of  service  and  wish  him  God's 
blessii  g  In  his  new  endeavors. 


April  11,  1991 


INTRC  DUCING  LEGISLATION  RE- 
GAHDING  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH 
CARE  SERVICES 

REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
lion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


LEGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
led  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
id  ranking  minority  member  of 
^ect  Committee  on  Aging,  along 
with  over  60  Members  of  the  House,  in 
introducing  legislation  to  require  Med- 
icare io  consider  coverage  of  preven- 
[th  care  services  to  the  elderly. 
[ly,  the  successes  of  such  tests 
sen  repeatedly  demonstrated, 
iple,  the  control  of  high  blood 
is  seen  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ways  for  reducing  death  rates 
ieart  disease  and  stroke.  Since 
1978  thie  death  rate  from  heart  disease 
has  fallen  10  percent,  the  death  rate 
from  stroke  has  fallen  25  percent. 

Desiate  similar  studies  revealing  how 
certain  preventive  health  tests  can  slg- 
nlflcanitly  Improve  the  quality  and 
length  of  life  in  such  diseases  as  colon, 
cervlca  1,  and  breast  cancer  the  Govem- 
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ns  irted 


ment  continues  to  refuse  to  reimburse 
for  these  treatments. 

Our  bill  Includes  payment  by  Medi- 
care for  dolon  cancer  screening  exami- 
nations, aerum  cholesterol,  blood  pres- 
sure, basic  screening  exams  for  vision/ 
hearing  ibss,  and  basic  mental  health 
screening]  tests.  Each  proposed  benefit 
is  to  be  r^ewed  for  its  effectiveness  as 
part  of  it  trial  program  in  various 
States  and  communities  before  being 
expanded  po  a  nationwide  basis. 

It  Is  liiportant  to  note  that  the 
measure  will  not  result  In  any  new  au- 
thorizatic^  or  appropriation.  In  fact. 
Medicare  pould  realize  a  cost  savings. 

I  hope  Members  will  join  in  support- 
ing this  lihportant  measure. 


APPOINTMENT    AS     MEMBERS    TO 
REVIE^*^    PANEL    OF    OFFICE    OF 
FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 
SPEAKER. 


The 
visions  oi 
Chair  appoints 
the  Offlc< 
tices  the 
the    Houi^ 
Donnald 
James  T 


Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
rule  LI.  102d  Congress,  the 
to  the  review  panel  of 
of  Fair  Etoiployroent  Prac- 
followlng  elected  officers  of 
of    Representatives:    Mr. 
Anderson,  Clerk;  and  Mr. 
fcloUoy,  Doorkeeper. 


APPOINT  ^lENT 


CIVIL 


COMMISSION 


AS     MEMBERS     TO 
WAR      SITES      ADVISORY 


The  SP 
visions  o 
Law  101 
lowing   1 
Sites  Adv 
of  the  Ho 

Mr.  Rob 

Mr.   D. 
Virginia; 

Ms 
ton,  DC. 


SAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
section  1205(a)(4)  of  Public 

",  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
Ividuals    to    the    Civil    War 

jory  Commission  on  the  part 

RT  J.  Mrazek,  of  New  York; 
FRENCH  Slaughter,  Jr.,  of 
ad 

Frances  Berry,  of  Washing- 


APPOnmiENT  AS  MEMBER  TO 
BOARD]  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
AMERICJAN  FOLKLIFE  CENTER  IN 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  $ectlon  4(b)  of  Public  Law  94- 
201,  the  Ohair  appoints  from  private 
life  to  th0  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  JFolklife  Center  in  the  Li- 
brary of  flongress  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Mr^  Lindy  Boggs,  of  New  Orle- 
ans, LA.     I 


CONCER^  FOR  POLICE  FAMILIES 
(Mrs.    SCJHROEDER   asked    and    was 
given  pernaission  to  address  the  House 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is 
or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of 


2 :07  p.m. 
the  House  on  the  floor. 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  this  House  has  a  lot  to  be  proud 
of  in  what  we  have  done  for  military 
families.  I  think  as  we  talk  to  families 
coming  back  ft^m  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
see  how  the  family  policies  really  did 
make  a  difference,  and  of  course  there 
is  more  to  do. 

However,  I  think  as  we  look  at  this 
crime  bill,  we  have  to  realize  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  oversight  in  the  last 
10  years,  and  that  is,  dealing  with  our 
police  families.  They  are  under  incred- 
ible stress.  If  we  look  at  the  total  voice 
of  concern  about  the  personnel  part  of 
the  war  on  crime,  we  realize  we  really 
have  had  a  massive  oversight.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  as  we  look  at  this  crime 
bill,  we  try  and  figure  out  a  way  to 
crank  in  and  catch  up. 

Any  Member  can  talk  to  any  police 
chief  In  America,  and  they  will  tell  ev- 
eryone how  very  concerned  they  are 
about  the  stress  level  within  their 
force,  and  what  it  is  doing  to  their  di- 
vorce rate,  and  what  it  is  doing  to  their 
families.  They  protect  everyone.  I 
think  that  is  one  thing  that  this  crime 
bill  must  include  this  time.  It  cannot 
Just  be  equipment,  and  focus  on  the 
victims.  Let  Members  focus  on  the 
families,  too. 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUE 
DONOR  AWARENESS  WEEK  1991 
AND  1992 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  have  the  honor  of  con- 
tinuing a  venerable  tradition.  For  al- 
most a  decade  I  have  been  privileged  to 
offer  a  resolution  establishing  National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week.  This  year  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  trora  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gordon]  in  introducing  this  bill. 

National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awai^ness  Week  provides  respected  or- 
ganizations with  an  opportunity  to 
reach  out  and  explain  the  importance 
of  pledging  to  become  an  organ  donor. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  consider  our 
own  mortality,  the  need  for  donors  is 
clear:  every  30  minutes  another  i>erson 
joins  22,000  others  already  waiting  anx- 
iously for  an  organ  transplant.  By  en- 
couraging people  to  take  a  few  seconds 
to  sign  a  donor  card  and — most  impor- 
tantly—to share  this  decision  with 
their  family,  thousands  of  lives  are 
saved  every  year.  Amazingly  enough, 
up  to  300  folks  can  benefit  from  a  single 
donor. 

On  behalf  of  the  folks  and  their  fami- 
lies who  are  waiting  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  more  than  218  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  become  cosponsors 
and  are  helping  all  Americans  to 
"make  a  miracle." 


D  1210 

DEMOCRATIC  BUDGET  MEETS 
AMERICA'S  NEEDS 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Budg- 
et Committee  the  other  day  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  claim  that  the  Democratic 
budget  just  fooled  around  the  edges  a 
little  bit.  was  not  that  much  different 
from  the  President's  budget. 

Well,  around  the  edges.  I  might  say 
that  what  the  Democratic  budget  does 
and  will  be  voted  on  next  week  in  this 
House  is  to  give  the  edge  to  working 
Americans  and  to  the  strapped  middle 
class. 

Look  at  highways,  for  Instance.  Ev- 
erybody is  sick  and  tired  of  sitting  in 
choked  rush  hours.  We  put  $1  billion 
more  in  highways  this  year,  S2  billion 
next  year,  a  significant  improvement 
over  what  the  President  recommended. 

Look  at  energy,  where  the  President 
proposed  cuts.  The  Democratic  budget 
shifts  money  around  so  that  there  is 
$800  million  for  the  important  alter- 
nate fuel  vehicle  and  for  solar  research, 
for  fossil  fUel  research,  and  for  clean 
coal  technology. 

Look  at  education.  We  reject  the 
President's  cuts  in  the  student  loan 
and  Pell  grant  programs,  so  important 
to  working  Americans. 

Finally,  look  at  health,  where  we  re- 
ject categorically  the  Medicare  cuts 
and  instead  shift  money  so  that  there 
can  be  funding  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  and  other  health  initia- 
tives. 

This  Democratic  budget,  yes.  it  gives 
the  edge  to  working  people.  It  begins  to 
build.  It  begins  to  exercise  some  impor- 
tant decisions  in  health  care.  It  begins 
to  provide  education  to  the  middle 
class.  There  is  a  strong  edge  here  to 
the  Democratic  budget,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it  next  week. 


when  we  came  here,  but  collectively. 
Congress  seems  to  have  abandoned  rea- 
sonableness in  its  many  actions  and 
initiatives. 

Who  could  defend  the  absurd  neces- 
sity of  spending  a  half  a  million  dollars 
to  restore  Lawrence  Welk's  home,  or  a 
study  of  gas  flatulence  in  livestock,  or 
fining  a  small  businessman  SS.OOO  for 
not  having  a  seatbelt  on  a  front-end 
loader?  All  these  things  were  done  in 
the  last  session,  amidst  all  the  hem- 
ming and  hawing  about  budget  reform. 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  people  on 
Main  Street  in  Wyoming  cannot  be- 
lieve some  of  the  collective  comedy 
that  comes  trom  this  place;  but  there  is 
nothing  funny  about  public  servants 
wasting  taxpayers'  money. 

I  really  do  not  know  if  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  water,  or  maybe  it  is  the 
herd  syndrome,  or  what  a^ects  our 
judgment.  Maybe  it  is  the  process,  the 
bundling  and  giant  reconciliation 
packages.  In  any  event,  I  intend  in  a 
series  of  l-minutes  during  the  next 
weeks  to  bring  some  of  these  beauties 
to  our  attention.  If  it  will  not  play  in 
Powell  or  Peoria,  why  should  It  play 
here? 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ac- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  last 
several  months  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant matter  before  this  Congress 
and  before  the  people  of  this  coimtry; 
however,  now  that  we  are  making  a 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East  in  work- 
ing toward  resolving  those  problems, 
we  move  into  other  topics. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  basic  ele- 
ment most  often  missing  in  congres- 
sional and  agency  action  is  common 
sense. 

I  assume  most  of  us  in  Congress  had 
a  fairly  normal  dose  of  conunon  sense 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  Democratic  budget 
resolution  that  comes  before  the  House 
next  week.  This  is  a  budget  resolution 
that  puts  our  priorities  in  the  right 
place,  addressing  the  real  needs  of 
Americans  while  lajrlng  a  foundation 
for  economic  growth. 

In  fact,  this  budget  resolution  is 
truly  an  education  resolution.  It  will 
help  middle-class  families  realize  the 
dream  of  higher  education  for  their 
kids  by  protecting  Federal  student  aid 
programs  from  the  Draconian  cuts  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 

The  administration  has  rec- 
ommended drastic  cuts  In  student  fi- 
nancial aid  for  fiscal  year  1993.  effec- 
tively cutting  assistance  to  more  than 
1  million  students.  The  administration 
recommended  especially  deep  cuts  In 
the  Pell  Grant  Program,  forcing  almost 
350,000  students  from  this  program  next 
year. 

But  the  Pell  Grant  I*rogram  is  not  a 
program  for  the  rich.  It's  families  earn- 
ing $20,000  or  $25,000  a  year  who  rely  on 
Pell  grants  to  help  finance  their  chil- 
dren's education.  It  is  these  fiamilies 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  flnanclal 
aid  cuts  over  the  last  decade,  and  it  is 
these  families  who  are  being  Increas- 
ingly squeezed  by  the  cost  of  higher 
education.  It  Is  these  families  who 
would  suffer  under  the  budget  proposal 
of  our  self-styled  Education  President. 
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This  is  unacceptable.  The  middle 
class  has  borne  more  than  its  share  of 
the  financial  burden  in  the  last  decade, 
and  their  children  should  not  have  to 
bear  this  burden  as  well.  That's  why 
the  Democratic  budgret  resolution  re- 
jects those  cuts  and  provides  additional 
resources  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program, 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  other  areas  of  educational  need. 

Elducation  is  an  investment  in  our 
children's  future.  It  is  also  an  invest- 
ment in  our  country's  economic  com- 
jietltiveness,  an  investment  in  our  fu- 
ture. It  is  an  investment  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Democratic 
budget  resolution  next  week. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  OF  ADOPTION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  adoptions,  especially  unre- 
lated domestic  adoptions,  have  de- 
clined dramatically  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  decades,  a 
£act  that  is  both  tragic  and  unneces- 
sary. 

In  1970.  for  example,  there  were  al- 
most 90,000  unrelated  domestic  adop- 
tions, but  today  it  is  estimated  there 
are  only  about  SO.OOO  annually.  A  num- 
ber of  factors  can  be  cited,  persistent 
misinformation  and  negative  opinions 
concerning  adoption,  adoption  is  not 
sufficiently  promoted  and  the  dramatic 
Increase  in  abortion  on  demand.  There 
are  now  30  abortions  for  every  adoption 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  requires  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  courage,  selflessness 
and  a  special  love  of  children  for  a 
birth  mother  to  make  an  adoption  plan 
for  her  child.  The  heroism  required  of 
the  birth  mother  in  making  such  a  step 
should  not  be  overlooked  or  trivialized 
or  minimized.  These  mothers  deserve 
our  deepest  respect,  our  support  and  all 
the  tangible  assistance  a  compas- 
sionate society  can  iMssibly  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  research  indicates  that 
those  women  who  choose  to  make  an 
adoption  plan  for  their  kids  wUl  be  less 
likely  to  live  in  poverty,  more  likely  to 
complete  high  school  and  less  likely  to 
have  additional  unintended  preg- 
nancies. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing, along  with  40  Members  of  the 
House  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a 
very  comprehensive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Omnibus  Adoption  Act  of  1991. 
It  includes  a  substantial  tax  credit, 
education  grants  and  fellowships  that 
promote  adoption,  provision  for  Fed- 
eral employee  and  military  health  in- 
Borance.  maternity  housing  and  health 
certificates  for  women  and  for  prenatal 
care. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look 
at  this  legislation.  I  will  put  a  more  de- 
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tailed  lanalysis  in  the  E2xtensions  of  Re- 
marks ,  and  I  urge  cosponsorshlp  of  this 
legislaition. 


BUTTER  VERSUS  BOOKS  BUDGET 

(Mr.lRElED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ID.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of 
btion  rests  with  our  yoimg  peo- 
ley  are  the  best  resource  we  have 
'e  shortchange  their  education, 
^change  our  own  future. 

Lasti  year's  budget  resolution  guaran- 
teed that  we  would  not  have  a  guns 
versus  butter  debate  this  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration's  budget 
proposal  has  given  us  butter  versus 
books. 

Thati  is  a  choice  we  should  not  have 
to  male.  And  it  is  a  choice  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, cannot  afford  to  make. 

The  Resident's  budget  proposes  that 
we  take  student  loans  away  from  mid- 
dle-indome  families  in  order  to  fund 
loans  fcr  lower  income  families. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  fami- 
lies in:  America  need  help  with  the  es- 
calatliig  costs  of  higher  education.  The 
President's  budget  would  rob  Peter  to 
educate  Paul. 

The  families  who  will  lose  out  under 
this  proposal  are  those  with  a  family 
income  of  around  S25,000  a  year.  College 
tuitioas  are  climbing  to  $20,000  and  be- 
yond lud  it  does  not  take  a  math 
major  to  see  that  all  but  the  wealthiest 
famili^  need  help. 

It  does  no  good  to  increase  our  spend- 
ing onj  space  programs  if  our  students 
do  notjhave  the  basic  math  and  science 
skills  they  need  to  work  for  NASA.  The 
worst  thing  we  could  do  is  set  spending 
priorities  that  result  In  smart  bombs 
and  dutnb  kids. 


A  STRONG  RECORD  OF  SAFETY 

(Mr.JSTEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permi^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  ksi) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
word  ^ems  to  sum  up  the  recent  vic- 
tory of  American  armed  services  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  that  word  is  conmiit- 
ment.  It  was  through  our  commitment 
to  the  people  of  Kuwait  which  brought 
about  their  liberation. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  today  I  rise  to  com- 
mend |a  company  for  their  contmilt- 
ment,  |a  commitment  to  providing  a 
safe  wi)rkplace  for  their  dedicated  and 
hard  working  employees.  The  CSX 
Corp.  ip  just  the  first  month  of  1991  has 
managed  to  reduce  injuries  by  53  per- 
cent. 

Throbgh  a  seven-point  safety  process, 
CSX  Kas  managed  to  implement  a 
strong'  record  of  safety  in  both  the 
workplace  and  the  home.  In  fact.  CSX 
was  recently  recognized  by  the  Na- 
tional  Safety  Council  for  the  safety 
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it  has  devised  in  both  these 


programs 
areas. 

The  accomplishments  of  CSX  Cor- 
poration has  not  been  the  work  of  just 
one  individual,  rather  It  has  been  a 
company  effort;  both  management  and 
workers  have  joined  hands  together  to 
work  to  improve  safety  conditions. 
This  partnership  has  enabled  CSX  to 
become  oie  of  the  safest  railroads  in 
the  Natioi  i. 

In  an  agj  where  making  money  is  the 
bottom  lioe.  safety  is  a  commodity 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked.  But 
that  is  noi  the  motto  of  the  CSX  safety 
division;  let  me  quote  one  of  the  divi- 
sion's mot  tos: 

No  Job  18  8o  important,  no  service  so  ur- 
grent,  that  pe  cannot  take  the  time  to  per- 
form all  work  safely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  men  and  women  at  CSX 
for  joining  together  to  strive  to  make 
their  workplace,  and  their  community, 
a  better  p^ace  to  work  and  live.  I  would 
urge  other  companies  and  corporations 
to  follow  tJhe  example  of  CSX  and  make 
safety  a  Nb.  1  priority. 


THE 

(Mr. 
permissio 
minute 
marks.) 

Mr. 
today  in 


a  1220 

OCRATIC  BUDGET  AND 
MPETITIVENESS 

LEY  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


)LEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
kupixjrt  of  the  budget  prior- 
ities set  ffcrth  in  the  Democratic  blue- 
print of  Chairman  Panetta  and  his 
committee. 

It  is  particularly  Imjwrtant  that  this 
budget  plKn  stays  within  last  fall's 
hard-fought  agreement  while  at  the 
same  time  investing  In  an  American  fu- 
ture that  Will  keep  us  competitive  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

My  coastituents  back  home  in 
central  California  are  realizing  that 
the  winnef  of  the  40-year  arms  race  be- 
tween thd  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  waf  Japan,  which  invested  its 
resources  wisely  to  become  a  leading 
economic  power. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  in  this  budget 
blueprint  $.  high  priority  placed  on  pro- 
grams that  ensure  that  America  maxi- 
mizes its  i-esources.  I'm  talking  about 
progrrams  that  ensure  that  America  is 
competitive  in  the  world  economy; 
that  ensure  that  all  Americans  are 
safe;  that'  ensure  that  all  Americans 
can  get  ad  education;  and  that  ensure 
that  all  Americans  have  equal  access 
to  high-quality  health  care. 

That's  maximizing  our  resources. 

With  our  actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we  have  i^oved  that  we  are  the  pre- 
eminent military  power  in  the  world. 
But  if  we  I  je  to  ensure  that  we  are  the 
preeminenD  economic  power  in  the 
world.   th<n  we're  going  to  have  to 
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make  a  fair,  disciplined  investment  in 
our  future. 

The  Democratic  budget  makes  that 
investment.  It  offers  the  kind  of  fair 
investment  that  all  hard-working 
Americans  want  to  see.  They  have 
every  right  to  be  safe,  to  be  educated, 
to  be  healthy,  and  to  be  competitive. 

Let  us  give  them  that  future. 


OPEN  DIALOG  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Gerald  Kleczka,  and  I  are  introducing 
a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  concern- 
ing the  current  crisis  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  transition  fit)m  communism  to 
democracy  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  the 
Yugoslavian  situation  reflects  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  mark  that  path. 

Many  of  us  were  disturbed  to  see  the 
rioting  scenes  and  the  use  of  military 
weapons  in  Belgrade  and  elsewhere  in 
Yugoslavia.  We  are  also  saddened  at 
the  deaths  that  occurred.  Considerable 
turmoil  has  been  underway  for  many 
months  in  the  republics  of  both  Croatia 
and  Serbia,  as  the  people  are  grasping 
for  their  fl^edoms  and  democracy. 
However,  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go 
as  the  ethnic  groups  struggle  for  what 
they  feel  are  their  rights. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  urges  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  each  of  the  six  con- 
stituent republican  governments,  to 
recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  all 
citizens  and  their  rights  to  express 
themselves  politically  and  to  play  a 
role  in  the  shaping  of  a  21st-century 
Yugoslavia. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  changes  one 
day  soon  will  become  a  reality  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 


LET  US  NOT  EXPORT  ANY  MORE 
AMERICAN  JOBS  TO  MEXICO 

(Mr.  KILDEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  fast-track  authority  for  the 
proposed  United  States  Free-Trade 
Agreement  with  Mexico. 

Only  yesterday,  Ford  Motor  Co.  an- 
nounced that  it  plans  to  move  209  more 
jobs  ft-om  one  of  its  plants  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  to  a  plant  in  Mexico. 

In  my  own  town  of  Flint,  MI,  we  have 
already  seen  many  auto  jobs  exported 
to  Mexico  without  a  tree-tr&Ae  agree- 
ment. If  this  is  any  indication  of  what 
a  free-trade  agreement  would  encour- 
age, I  want  no  part  of  it. 

These  jobs  go  to  a  country  with  little 
environmental      protection,      poverty 


wages,  and  dismal  health  and  safety 
standards. 

Trade  agreements  are  supposed  to 
promote  trade  that  benefits  this  coun- 
try and  its  people,  not  export  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need— and  we 
cannot  afford — any  agreement  that 
opens  the  door  to  fewer  jobs  in  our  own 
country. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  not  to  give 
up  their  congressional  duty  of  rep- 
resentation before  they  see  what  will 
be  negotiated.  I  urge  you  not  to  ap- 
prove a  fast-track  extension. 


WE  NEED  TO  BRING  OUR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  IN  UNIFORM  HOME 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ported the  President's  request  to  allow 
the  use  of  force  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
have  been  very  complimentary  to  the 
President  and  our  military  leadership 
all  along.  I  have  not  tried  to  second 
guess  or  criticize  after  the  fact  the  de- 
cision not  to  extend  the  war  farther 
into  Iraq  and  attempt  to  get  Hussein. 

But  I  do  think,  now  that  the  fighting 
has  ended,  that  the  military  bureauc- 
racy has  moved  far  too  slowly  in  bring- 
ing our  troops  home.  Many  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  have  been  hit  very  hard 
by  the  loss  of  many  National  Guards- 
men and  reservists. 

Tellico  Plains,  a  small  town  of  1,000 
in  east  Tennessee,  one  of  the  towns  I 
represent,  has  18  men  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  still  at  this  date  have  brought 
home  only  a  little  over  10  percent  of 
our  troops.  This  Nation  is  broke;  we 
are  over  S4  trillion  in  debt.  We  are  pres- 
ently losing  roughly  $1  billion  a  day 
just  at  the  Federal  level.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  large  force 
in  the  Middle  East  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  need  to  bring  almost  all  our 
troops  home  now,  active  and  reserve, 
but  we  should  give  priority  to  getting 
our  National  Guardsmen  and  Reserve 
troops  home  immediately  so  that  so 
much  of  our  local  economies  and  com- 
mimity  life  will  not  continue  to  be  dis- 
rupted. 

Our  men  and  women  in  uniform  have 
done  a  great  job;  now  we  need  to  bring 
them  home. 


BRADY     BILL:     WE     SHOULD     SUP- 
PORT A  7-DAY  WATTING  PERIOD 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  rabbit  takes  30  rounds  to  the  head 
and  still  does  not  die,  what  is  a  hunter 
going  to  do  without  a  bayonet?  When 
this  crafty  old  deer  hides  in  this  thick- 
et of  brush,  what  is  a  hunter  going  to 
do  without  a  grenade  launcher? 


Now,  Congress,  to  a  degree,  started  to 
deal  with  these  issues  when  we  passed 
the  cop  killer  bullet  bill  because  Con- 
gress finally  realized  that  groundhogs 
do  not  wear  flak  jackets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  former  sherlfT.  I 
strongly  support  the  second  amend- 
ment and  the  right  to  own  a  gun.  But 
there  is  no  second  amendment  privi- 
lege for  any  American  to  strap  a  Sting- 
er missile  to  his  back  and  hunt  duck. 

Let  me  say  this:  If  Congress  cannot 
pass  a  simple  7-day  waiting  period, 
then  our  Government  is  incapable  and 
unqualified  to  deal  with  the  domestic 
problems  that  face  this  Nation. 

The  Brady  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  have  bought  an  awfUl  lot 
of  SS.OOO  toilet  seats;  it  is  time  now  for 
Congress  to  either  sit  on  one  or  get  off 
the  pot. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Our  guests  in  the  gallery 
are  reminded  that  we  are  happy  to 
have  them,  but  they  are  to  ref^iuin  f^m 
responding  to  any  comments  made  on 
the  floor. 


THE 
THE 


DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  AND 
DEMOCRATS'  BUDGET 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  get 
into  the  debate  on  the  budget  dif- 
ferences between  the  President's  budg- 
et and  this  recently  offered  Democratic 
budget,  several  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent offered  his,  I  would  remind  some 
of  my  colleagues  as  to  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  90-plu8  percentage  rating  in 
the  polls,  and  that  is.  he  tends  to  speak 
honestly  and  does  not  deal  in  narrow, 
narrow  divisive  partisan  games. 

If  you  will  take  a  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  Democrats'  budg- 
et, there  is  a  1-,  2-,  and  3-cent-i»er-dol- 
lar  difference  in  various  areas.  But, 
frankly,  we  have  already  heard  the 
phrase  today  and  we  will  hear  it  over 
and  over  again,  "Rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 

More  and  more,  the  discretionary  and 
entitlement  areas,  "Paul"  is  a  wealthy 
retired  person  and  "Peter"  is  an  8- 
year-old  who  goes  to  bed  hungry  at 
night. 

In  the  Democrat  budget,  they  refuse 
to  accept  the  President's  attempt  to 
limit  the  subsidy  under  Medicare  for 
those  people  over  $125,000  a  year.  Cur- 
rently, it  is  about  Sl.lOO  a  year.  The 
President  wanted  to  reduce  that  sub- 
sidy to  $300,  and  the  Democrats  have 
said  no.  They  want  to  keep  the  subsidy 
for  "Paul." 

Let  us  talk  about  "Peter"  more  often 
than  "Paul"  and,  please,  when  you  give 
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me  the  rhetoric  about  where  you  are 
putting  the  money,  remember  the 
President  increased  the  women,  infant, 
and  children  feeding  program,  in- 
creased education,  increased  a  number 
of  areas  that  you  are  now  saying  by  XIO 
million  or  S50  million  on  top  of  that 
you  are  the  folks  who  are  interested  in 
women,  infants,  and  children,  and  not 
the  President;  it  is  rhetoric. 

If  you  will  take  a  closer  look  at  his 
behavioral  profile,  perhaps  you  will  go 
up  in  the  polls  as  well. 


W.  DONALD  GRAY:  30  YEARS  OF 
FERRETING  OUT  WASTE 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  give  special  recognition  to  W. 
Donald  Gray,  chief  Investigator  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Environment.  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  who  is  re- 
tiring from  the  Congress  after  30  years 
of  public  service. 

All  too  often  we  fail  to  give  credit  to 
the  dedicated  staff  who  have  worked 
long  hard  hours  for  many,  many  years 
to  help  preserve  the  history  and  tradi- 
tion of  this  great  institution  and  who 
provide  the  expertise  that  is  necessary 
for  us  to  develop  national  policies  and 
oversee  their  implementation.  Today, 
it  is  bittersweet  for  me  to  take  the 
floor  to  pay  tribute  and  say  goodbye  to 
one  individual  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
throughout  his  long  and  very  distin- 
guished career. 

For  the  last  30  years.  Don  Gray  has 
served  as  an  investigator  for  a  number 
of  key  committees  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  including  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Opei^tions  Committee,  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  investigative  work 
performed  by  Don  over  the  years  reads 
like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  congressional 
oversight  investigations  over  the  last 
three  decades.  Don's  investigative 
work  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  policy  reforms  in  many  impor- 
tant areas.  Whether  it  be  problems  re- 
lating to  FDA's  testing  of  new  drugs; 
organized  crime;  the  DOD's  inadequa- 
cies with  respect  to  cleaning  up  hazard- 
ous waste  at  its  facilities;  or  contract- 
ing fraud.  Don's  work  has  been  excep- 
tional. Importantly,  Don  has  remained 
forward-looking  with  a  strong  vision 
and  sense  of  those  policy  areas  that 
most  deserve  congressional  review.  He 
has  continually  identified  issues  that 
are  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  Don's 
];nx>fes8ionallsm,  in  fact  a  hallmark  of 
Don's  career,  is  the  fact  that  indlvid- 
nals  at  the  very  agencies  that  Don  has 
had  responsibility  for  overseeing  har- 


bor a  great  deal  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  him.  Indeed,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  head  of 
the  inyestigative  arm  of  the  Congress, 
has  coinmended  Don  on  the  importance 
of  hisjwork,  and  leaders  of  the  inves- 
tigati^  teams  at  other  agencies  who 
have  worked  with  Don  were  anxious  to 
pay  tnibute  to  his  many  accomplish- 
ments throughout  his  career  on  the 
Hill.    I 

It  is  Important  also  to  note  that  Don 
has  nearer  forgotten  the  people  that  we 
are  here  to  serve.  I  can  attest  to  Don's 
havlna  spent  many  late  nights  trjrlng 
to  asnst  individuals  from  around  the 
country.  Involving  problems  often 
brouglit  to  our  attention  by  other 
Members.  For  instance,  just  last  year, 
Don  conducted  an  investigation  involv- 
ing DOD's  sales  of  hazardous  materials 
that  ended  up  with  a  site  located  In 
CoUlnaville.  CA,  in  Representative  Vic 
Fazio's  district,  having  to  be  put  on 
the  Sut)erfund  list.  In  fact,  the  problem 
of  theile  sales  of  surplus  nmterials  was 
so  serilous  that  my  subcommittee  held 
a  hearing  on  the  matter,  following 
which  JDOD  promised  to  make  signifi- 
cant ciianges  in  its  program  for  dispos- 
ing of  these  hazardous  materials.  While 
I  menltion  just  this  one  example,  there 
have  t)een  many,  many  more  areas 
where  bon's  work  has  resulted  in  agen- 
cy reforms.  To  the  people  in  those  dis- 
tricts whose  lives  have  been  affected  by 
these  ppecial  problems,  these  smaller 
field  investigations  may  have  been 
some  of  the  most  important  work  Don 
ever  dii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  institution  is  fortu- 
nate because  we  will  not  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  Don's  expertise.  He  will  be  mov- 
ing on  to  be  director  of  water  programs 
at  the  Environment  and  Energy  Study 
Instit\]  te.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Don  will 
make  a,  significant  contribution  to  a 
varietj  of  policy  areas  to  that  es- 
teemed organization.  While  we  are  all 
saddenpd  to  see  Don  leave  Capitol  Hill, 
I  wish  him  good  luck  and  Godspeed  in 
his  neu  position.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  friendship  and  for  the  contribu- 
tion tt  at  he  has  made  to  this  great  in- 
stitutl  )n  and  to  the  Nation. 


ApHl  11,  1991 


a  1230 

SECRETARY  SULLIVAN'S  NOMINA- 
TIOI  TO  THE  BASEBALL  HALL 
OF  I  AME 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permiaeion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  t)URBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Most 
Valualile  Player  Award  in  the  opening 
days  oi  the  baseball  season  clearly  goes 
to  Lokis  W.  Sullivan,  shortstop  and 
power  I  hitter  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Secretary 
Sullivan  showed  Hall  of  Fame  skill  in 
pitchiog  and  fielding  when  he  took  on 
the  dr«aded  tobacco  lobby  early  in  the 
season 


UMI 


When  thJB  tobacco  boys  pitched  their 
malarkey  about  not  trying  to  sell  ciga- 
rettes to  Kids,  Secretary  Sullivan  hit  it 
out  of  th^  park  when  he  pointed  out 
that  tobacco  advertising  at  sporting 
events  is  aimed  directly  at  our  chil- 
dren. When  the  tobacco  lobby  protested 
that  they  are  just  in  the  business  of 
giving  the  public  a  choice.  Secretary 
Sullivan  fielded  that  charge  and  re- 
minded the  tobacco  boys  that  it  is  im- 
moral in  a  civilized  society  to  promote 
a  product  which,  when  used  as  in- 
tended, ca  ises  death  and  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tobacco  advertising  at 
sporting  e'  rents  is  clearly  unsportsman- 
like. Now  win  the  owners  of  the  sports 
teams  and  the  players  have  the  courage 
to  throw  out  the  chewers,  and  the  spit- 
ters  and  the  tobacco  deadly  advertising 
out  the  b411  park,  or  will  the  tobacco 
boys  and  their  millions  of  dollars  con- 
tinue to  ii^ake  them  all  look  like  bush 
leaguers? 


URGING 
OF     THE 
SLA  VIA 


INTRODU  mON     OF     LEGISLATION 


PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 
CONFLICT     IN     YUGO- 


(Mr.  KL^CZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permissloil  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)    j 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Yugoslavli  on  the  brink  of  civil  war, 
we  cannot:  remain  silent  and  watch  the 
bloodshed.;  We  must  send  a  message  to 
the  great'  people  of  Yugoslavia  and 
their  leadors.  This  message  is  that  we 
encourage  democracy  and  free  mar- 
kets, and  we  denounce  the  use  of  force 
by  any  grqup. 

Today,  my  good  friend  Mrs.  BENTLEY 
and  I  are  Introducing  legislation  which 
does  just  ^hat.  Our  resolution  calls  for 
four  thingi  in  Yugoslavia.  First,  an  end 
to  the  bloodshed.  It  condemns  the  use 
of  force  by  any  group  to  silence  their 
oppositionf 

Second,  Inclusion.  It  urges  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Republics  and  the  members 
of  the  fed(  ral  presidency  to  include  all 
ethnic  gro  ape  in  discussions  about  the 
future  mal  :eup  of  their  nation. 

Third,  open  dialog.  It  urges  the  lead- 
ers of  each  Republic  to  tolerate  oppos- 
ing viewpoints  in  a  democratic  fashion. 

Fourth,  progress.  It  encourages  the 
adoption  if  democracy  and  free-mar- 
kets in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in|  calling  for  a  peaceful  and 
democrati^  settlement  of  the  confiict 
in  Yugoslavia  by  cosponsoring  our  res- 
olution. 


NO  TIME 


TO  WASH  OUR  HANDS  OF 
THE  KURDS 

(Mr.  GL|CKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anfl  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
national  news  last  night  was  a  dark  re- 
minder of  the  terror  and  tragedy  that 
is  the  aftemuith  of  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait. 

While  we  negotiate  a  cease-fire  and 
request  hostilities  against  the  Kurds 
cease,  while  humanitarian  aid  arrives 
on  Iraq's  borders  in  a  fashion  far  less 
efficient  than  sending  thousands  of 
troops  to  that  area,  while  all  this  hap- 
pens, children  are  dying  in  their  par- 
ents' arms. 

It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  said,  "The 
only  thing  necessary  for  triumph  of 
evil  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing."  I 
suppose  something  Is  being  done,  but 
like  so  many  who  have  read  and  seen 
the  horrors  perpetuated  against  a  peo- 
ple, we  would  paraphrase  Burke  and 
say.  "The  only  thing  necessary  for  the 
triumph  of  evil  is  for  men  and  women 
to  do  too  little,  too  late." 

The  Kurds  are  apparently  not  a  prior- 
ity on  this  administration's  agenda.  I 
am  not  certain  what  we  should  do.  I  am 
certain  something  dramatic  must  be 
done  or  we  will  see  the  extinction  of  a 
religious  minority  in  that  part  of  the 
Middle  Bast. 

The  killing  of  people  because  of  their 
religion  is  not  new  to  this  world.  The 
slaughter  of  Innocents  is  not  new  to 
history.  Evil  is  not  new. 

Surely  we  can  act  in  some  way  to 
alter  the  course  of  this  horror.  Surely, 
Mr.  President,  you  can  give  the  same 
organization  and  commitment  to  sav- 
ing the  Kurds  that  we  gave  to  saving 
Kuwait. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Members  are  reminded  to 
direct  their  comments  to  the  Chair. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 

SCIENCES'    REPORT    ON    GLOBAL 
WARMING 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  report  yesterday  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  issue  of  global  warming.  Basically 
what  this  report  has  done  is  to  conflrm 
the  critical  need  for  us  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
enact  measures  that  will  help  encour- 
age energy  efficiency  and  conservation 
in  this  country,  and  indeed  it  points 
out  that  at  no  cost,  or  at  very  little 
cost,  or  certainly  with  cost-effective 
measures,  we  can  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  reduction  of  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.  Between  10  and  40  percent 
can  be  reduced,  if  we  will  only  have  the 
will  to  act. 


The  President  has  come  forward  with 
a  number  of  proposals  on  the  energy 
front,  and  we  Intend  to  consider  them 
very  seriously  in  this  Congress,  but 
where  they  are  deficient  is  precisely  in 
the  area  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  said  we  should  be  most  suffi- 
cient and  most  acting,  and  that  is  in 
the  area  of  energy  efficiency  and  en- 
ergy conservation.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
do  more  in  our  auto  sector,  we  can  do 
more  in  electric  lighting,  we  can  do 
more  in  electric  motors  and  other  prod- 
ucts that  consume  so  much  of  the  en- 
ergy of  this  country.  We  can  Indeed  do 
that  in  a  way  that  pays  off  for  this 
country  in  terms  of  economic  competi- 
tion, pays  off  for  our  consumers  and 
pays  off  for  us  environmentally. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  TAKE  FUR- 
THER ACTION  TO  PROTECT 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  CHINA  AND 
TIBET 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
Chinese  Prime  Minister  Li  Peng  not 
only  defended  his  government's  mas- 
sacre of  prodemocracy  demonstrators 
in  Tiananmen  Square,  but  also  said 
that  the  Chinese  Government  would 
continue  to  use  force  to  stop  democ- 
racy demonstrations.  Mr.  Li  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Government  would  never 
release  a  list  of  those  people  who  were 
killed  in  the  protests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  spoken  out  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  Chinese  Government 
for  its  bloody  crackdown  in  June  1969 
and  for  the  repression  that  continues 
today  in  China  and  Tibet.  We  have 
voted  to  protect  Chinese  students,  we 
have  supported  himian  rights  in  Tibet, 
we  have  voted  to  condition  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  on  improvements 
in  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  continued  to  defend  its  use  of 
brotal  force  to  quiet  dissent.  It  has  sys- 
tematically condemned  prodemocracy 
leaders  to  extended  Jail  terms.  It  has 
used  forced  labor  production  and  trade 
barriers  to  widen  its  trade  surplus  with 
the  United  States. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Li's  remarks  highlight 
the  need  for  Congress  to  take  further 
action  to  protect  those  young  people  in 
China  and  Tibet  who  carry  the  torch  of 
democracy.  Legislation  will  soon  be  in- 
troduced conditioning  MFN  with  China 
on  an  improvement  of  human  rights. 
Given  continued  Chinese  intransigence, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  bill 
their  support. 


THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OP  PRO- 
POSED FREE  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  the  United  States  have  seen  over 
a  decade  of  slippage  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  innumerable  middle  income 
families  as  well  as  low  income  families. 
We  have  seen  an  erosion  in  the 
strengths  of  many  basic  industries,  in- 
cluding high-technology  industries.  So 
the  question  must  be.  how  would  a 
North  American  tree  trade  agreement 
fit  into  this  picture? 

I  returned  from  Mexico  last  week 
convinced  that  there  is  both  potential 
promise  and  peril  in  such  negotiations. 
Procedure  should  be  the  servant  of  pol- 
icy, not  its  master.  Unlike  GATT,  a 
North  American  tree  trade  agreement 
would  involve  a  few  nations,  not  over 
100.  and  a  major  integration  of  two  sets 
of  economies  at  very  different  levels  of 
development,  not  Just  more  trade. 

That  is  why  any  abstract  inx>cedure8 
f^om  Mexico  must  be  shaped  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  and  should  pro- 
vide, first,  that  congressional  concerns 
and  objectives,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
administration,  should  be  laid  out  in 
advance;  second,  mid-course  reviews 
should  be  provided  between  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress;  and  third.  Con- 
gress should  reserve  the  right  in  ad- 
vance to  look  separately  at  the  very 
major  jtarts  of  any  agreement  to  see  if 
the  administration  has  responded  to 
the  stated  concerns  and  objectives. 
Congress  should  not  be  able  to  nit-pick 
any  agreement,  but  we  should  not  be 
told  simply  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  We 
must  be  an  active  party  in  the  negotia- 
tions. The  issue  of  economic  g.-owth  de- 
mands it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  8 
P.M.  TOMORROW,  FRIDAY,  APRIL 
12,  1991,  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT ON  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEARS  1991  THROUGH  1996 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  may  have  until  8 
p.m.  tomorrow,  Friday,  April  12,  1991. 
to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1996. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  side  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ORGAN  DONOR  AWARENESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnate  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  gentleman  trom  Washington  [Mr. 
Morrison]  and  I  are  Introducing  a  reso- 
lution that  may  be  a  llfesaver  for  many 
Americans.  This  resolution  will  des- 
ignate the  third  week  of  April  as  Organ 
Donor  Awareness  Week. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  to  encour- 
age organ  donation  cannot  be  over- 
stated. It  is  literally  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  thousands  of  people. 

I  visited  the  organ  transplant  pro- 
gram at  Vanderbilt  University's  Medi- 
cal Center  and  met  with  men  and 
women  who  face  certain  death  without 
a  transplant.  Death  for  these  people  is 
not  a  vague  possibility.  It  is  coming 
soon  and  it  has  a  timetable. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  20,000  po- 
tential organ  donors  this  year  who 
could  provide  the  gift  of  life  for  the 
19,000  needy  individuals  on  waiting 
lists  for  ograns.  Yet,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  these  potential  donors  will 
have  organs  donated. 

The  only  solution  is  to  increase  pub- 
lic awareness  about  the  benefits  of 
organ  donation.  That  is  what  Organ 
Donor  Awareness  Week  will  do.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  It's  the  gift  of  life. 

GENERAL  SCHWARZKOPF  SE- 
LECTED AS  GRAND  MARSHAL  OF 
KENTUCKY  DERBY  FESTIVAL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  the  House  will  take  up  the  bill, 
S.  534,  to  grant  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  to  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
for  his  valor  in  the  way  he  conducted 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Soon  there- 
after we  will  take  up  another  bill  to 
provide  a  gold  medal  for  Gten.  Colin 
Powell.  Both  medals  are  well-earned. 

This  is  propitious,  particularly  with 
respect  to  General  Schwarzkopf,  be- 
cause just  yesterday  it  was  announced 
that  the  general  will  be  the  parade 
marshal  at  the  annual  Kentucky  Derby 
Festival  Pegasus  Parade,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  my  hometown  of  Louisville, 
KY. 

Actually,  the  excitement  level  of 
Derby  Week  should  be  raised  by  having 
General  Schwarzkopf  with  us.  The 
theme  of  the  event,  which  had  already 
been  selected,  is  to  show  honor  and 
commitment  to  America's  veterans, 
not  just  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  but 
of  all  our  wars. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Dan 
Mangiot,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby  Festival,  to  Dave  Hig- 
glns.  and  to  Tom  O'Heam,  who  helped 
poll  this  ocr. 
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Th  B  Kentucky  Derby,  as  we  all  know, 
is  tie  biggest  event  in  thoroughbred 
horseracing.  It  happens  also  to  be  one 
of  tie  biggest  events  in  all  sports.  It 
take^  exactly  that  kind  of  a  big  event, 
to  properly  showcase  the  big  talents 
and  I  the  big  contributions  of  Gen. 
:min'  Norman"  Schwarzkopf.  We 
looking  forward  to  having  him  in 
lonmiunlty. 


WORKING  SENIORS  EQUITY 
ACT 

.    MINK   asked   and   was   given 
isison  to  address  the  House  for  1 
^te  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
i.) 

\.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
re  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
dng  Seniors  E:quity  Act  of  1991. 
legislation,  which  I  have  Intro- 
today,  would  exempt  persons 
over!  the  age  of  65  years  who  continue 
to  work,  and  who  do  not  collect  any 
Social  Security  benefits  from  pasring 
the  [Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act 

Mdre  and  more  individuals  over  re- 
tireiiient  age  knowingly  choose  to  con- 
tinue working  full  time  because  they 
need!  or  want  to.  Many  are  self-em- 
ployld  and  are  dedicated  to  the  con- 
tinuince  of  their  businesses. 

Current  law  does  not  allow  senior 
citiz  ins  to  work  while  collecting  Social 
Secu  rity  benefits  unless  their  earnings 
fall  mder  the  cap  of  the  earnings  test 
of  Si  ,720  a  year.  Those  who  chose  to 
worl ,  postpone  their  receipt  of  Social 
Security  benefits  but  irreconcilably 
cont  nue  to  be  taxed  upon  their  earn- 
ings. This  is  an  inequity  which  should 
be  orrected,  unless  we  mean  to  only 
give  lip  service  to  the  idea  that  seniors 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
worV  Ing  if  they  want  to. 

No  t  drawing  on  their  Social  Security 
bene  Its  should  be  recognized  as  a  con- 
tribi  tion  and  those  earnings  received 
aftei  65  should  not  be  taxed  under 
FICi .. 

Th^  Working  Seniors  Equity  Act  will 
give  working  seniors  recognition  by  al- 
lowllig  them  to  be  exempt  from  ];>aying 
Social  Security  taxes  on  their  earn- 
ings.' It  must  be  noted  that  these  eam- 
ingsj  since  not  taxed  under  FICA, 
would  not  be  used  to  compute  their  So- 
cial Security  benefits  when  they  retire. 
The  I  benefits  computation  would  be 
baseA  on  a  person's  earnings  record  up 
to  age  65.  By  the  same  token,  decreas- 
ing tamings  after  age  65  years  would 
not  prejudice  the  benefits  calculation. 
However,  seniors  who  are  still  at  the 
height  of  their  earning  potential  would 
have  under  this  bill  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing to  pay  the  FICA  tax,  so  that 
theif  earnings  could  be  used  to  further 
commute  their  benefits. 

Mi  .  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  make 
mon  equitable  the  FICA  tax  policy  and 
free  from  taxation  seniors  who  after 
reaching  age  65  years  opt  to  continue    we  won 
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working  As  our  lifespan  increases, 
more  p<  rsons  will  continue  to  work 
long  aft  )r  age  65  years,  and  since  they 
do  not  ^ra,yr  down  the  Social  Security 
trust  fuid,  though  eligible,  these  peo- 
ple oughjt  not  to  be  taxed. 
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UNFAIJR  TRADE  BARRIERS  MUST 
COME  DOWN 

(Mr.  ^MERSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  fnd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  :4MERS0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  10 
pounds  of  rice  can  say  a  lot  about  un- 
fair trading  practices.  At  a  Tokyo  food 
fair  recently,  a  group  representing  the 
U.S.  rice  industry  was  threatened  with 
arrest  aiai  shown  the  door  after  at- 
tempting to  display  a  few  small  bags  of 
Americain  grown  rice.  According  to 
Japanese  officials,  the  display  of  Amer- 
ican rice  is  a  threat  to  their  national 
securltyj  I  doubt  if  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's rjce  producers  know  they  have 
such  an  offensive  weapon  in  their  rice 
fields.     I 

The  truth  be  known,  the  Japanese 
are  simmy  using  this  policy  as  an  easy 
way  to  ^eny  the  American  rice  farmer 
access  t^  this  growing  market.  Com- 
peting a|rainst  our  world  competitors  is 
always  difficult,  but  possible.  Compet- 
ing against  a  world  competitor  that 
will  not!  open  their  markets  is  next  to 
imposslDle.  U.S.  rice  producers  have 
endured!  Japanese  roadblocks  long 
enough.  Our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  Is 
in  billions  of  dollars  and  it  continues 
to  groww  Tragically,  the  persistent  re- 
striction of  U.S.  rice  imports  has  only 
assured  the  flow  of  more  U.S.  trade  dol- 
lars across  the  pacific. 

As  wei  pass  through  a  threshold  of 
change  in  the  world  community,  the 
leaders  if  Japan  must  know  that  their 
restrictive  agricultural  policies  no 
longer  have  a  place  in  an  evolving 
world  order.  Equally  Important,  our 
Nation's  rice  farmers  have  a  role  to 
play  in  future  international  trade  but 
this  will  be  difficult  to  achieve  until 
many  o^  these  unfair  trade  barriers, 
like  the  Japanese  maintain,  are  torn 
down. 

The  iimerican  rice  farmer  is  no 
stranger  to  international  trade  dis- 
putes. \Xithout  a  doubt,  a  majority  of 
our  domestic  farm  producers  are  advo- 
cates of'  fair  trade  and  indeed  support 
our  Government's  efforts  to  open  new 
markets  and  expand  old  ones.  The 
American  farmer  has  no  grudge  against 
the  people  of  Japan;  however,  their  es- 
tablished practice  of  restricting  the 
import  of  foreign  rice  products  will 
continue  to  erode  our  mutual  trade  re- 
lationsh  p  until  the  unjust  nature  of 
these  rice  import  constraints  are  fi- 
nally rei  noved. 

In  1990  we  won  the  cold  war.  In  1991 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Now,  we 
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have  the  opportunity  to  redouble  our 
energies  to  win  the  trade  war.  The 
farmers  of  this  Nation  continue  to  look 
to  the  White  House  and  Congress  for 
hope  in  removing  world  trade  barriers 
and  our  efi'orts  must  remain  constant 
until  this  goal  is  achieved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  both  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded  on 
both  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R.  1047,  post- 
poned firom  Wednesday,  April  10. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  TO  GEN.  H.  NORMAN 
SCHWARZKOPF 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  534)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  to  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkoi>f,  and  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  534 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBCnON  1.  FDOMNGS. 

The  Congreoa  flnda  that— 

(1)  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United  States  Central  Com- 
mand, has  valiantly  directed  United  States 
and  coalition  armed  forces  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  culminating  In  the  successful 
liberation  of  the  nation  of  Kuwait  pursuant 
to  United  Nations  resolutions; 

(2)  the  United  States  and  coalition  forces 
under  the  command  of  General  Schwarzkopf 
quickly,  decisively,  and  completely  defeated 
Uie  fourth  largrest  ground  army  In  the  world, 
while  minimising  coalition  casualties  and 
collateral  civilian  damage; 

(3)  the  United  States  and  coalition  forces 
under  the  command  of  General  Schwarzkopf 
achieved  the  correct  and  justified  objectives 
established  by  the  FYesldent  and  the  heads  of 
State  and  governments  of  coalition  forces; 

(4)  the  victory  of  United  States  and  coali- 
tion forces  successfully  liberated  the  people 
of  Kuwait,  leading  to  greater  subility  and 
order  in  the  region; 

(5)  the  logistics  train  established  to  sup- 
port Operation  Desert  Storm  was  fundamen- 
tal to  the  success  of  the  coalition  effort;  and 

(6)  General  Schwarzkopf,  together  with  his 
able  staff  and  subordlna;«  commanders,  has 
led  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  an  achievement  un- 
paralleled in  United  States  military  history. 

8BtX  t.  CONGBBSnONAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

(a)  Presentation  authorized.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the     Congress,     to     General     H.     Norman 
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Schwarzkopf  a  gold  medal  of  appropriate  de- 
sign In  recognition  of  his  exemplary  per- 
formance as  a  military  leader  in  coordinat- 
ing the  planning,  strategy,  and  execution  of 
the  United  States  combat  action  and  his  in- 
valuable contributions  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United  States  Central  Com- 
mand. 

(b)  Design  and  Strikimo.— For  purposes  of 
the  iH«sentatlon  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  strike  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  em- 
blems, devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

SEC  S.  DUPUCATE  MEDALS. 

The  Secretary  may  strike  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  the  gold  medal  struck  pursuant  to 
section  2,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  and  may  sell  such 
bronze  duplicates  at  a  price  sufHcient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof.  Including  labor,  mate- 
rials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  gold  medal. 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  MEDAL& 

Medals  struck  pursuant  to  this  Act  are  na- 
tional medals  for  purposes  of  chapter  51  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code. 

SBC.  §.  AUTS08IZATI0N   OT  APPROPBIATKMS; 
PROCBEDe  or  SALE. 

(a)  Authorization  of  approprutions.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  00,000  to  carry  out  section  2. 

(b)  PROCEEDS  OF  SALES.— Amounts  received 
from  sales  of  duplicate  bronze  medals  under 
section  3  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion made  pursuant  to  the  authorization  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  fi-om 
California  [Mr.  Torres]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  McCand- 
LESS]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fi-om  California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor  Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  commander-in- 
chief,  U.S.  Central  Command.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage 
and  a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  gratitude  to 
(General  Schwarzkopf  for  leading  the 
coalition  forces  to  victory. 

His  brilliant  tactics  and  forceful 
leadership  will  be  remembered  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

General  Schwarzkopf  is  a  man  that 
quickly  gained  the  respect  of  the 
American  public  through  his  com- 
petence and  candor.  He  captured  the 
feeling  of  elation  as  the  war  came  to  an 
end  when  he  stated  that  the  death  toll 
was  "almost  miraculous,"  but  thought 
twice  and  said,  ...  "it  will  never  be 
miraculous  to  the  families  of  those 
people,  who  died."  General 
Schwarzkopf  when  asked  to  describe 
himself  said: 


I  don't  consider  myself  dovish  and  I  cer- 
tainly don't  consider  myself  hawkish.  Maybe 
I  would  describe  myself  as  owlish— that  Is. 
wise  enough  to  understand  that  you  want  to 
do  everything  possible  to  avoid  war,  that 
once  you're  committed  to  war  then  be  fero- 
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clous  enough  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
...  to  get  it  over  with  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  he  did. 

He  has  gone  trom  second  lieutenant 
all  the  way  to  four-star  general.  As  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  with  a  master's 
in  engineering,  his  colleagues  expected 
him  to  go  into  artillery.  Instead  he 
chose  the  infantry  and  has  grown  firom 
there. 

The  Gold  Medal  that  Congress  would 
like  to  award  to  General  Schwarzkopf 
will  pay  a  small  tribute  to  his  years  of 
service.  Creneral  Schwarzkopf  provided 
the  cohesion  and  diplomatic  fortitude 
to  hold  together  the  American  forces  of 
over  500,000  and  an  additional  200,000  al- 
lied forces. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  to  honor  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  S.  534,  to  award  a  gold  medal  to  Gen. 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 

A  year  ago,  the  name  Schwarzkopf 
was  not  exactly  a  household  word.  And 
while  his  fame  and  notoriety  are  re- 
cent, his  outstanding  record  of  service 
to  our  Nation  goes  back  nearly  40 
years. 

H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  was  bom  in 
1934  to  a  historically  prominent  family 
in  Trenton,  NJ. 

In  1956,  he  graduated  in  the  top  10 
percent  of  his  class  f^m  West  Point. 
He  has  served  a  variety  of  duties,  in- 
cluding two  combat  tours  of  Vietnam. 

During  one  of  those  tours,  it  is  well 
documented  that  then-Lieutenant 
Colonel  Schwarzkopf  landed  by  heli- 
copter in  a  minefield  to  rescue  soldiers 
under  his  command  who  were  trapped 
there.  By  crawling  through  the  mine- 
field, he  was  able  to  reach  and  save  one 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  wounded 
by  a  mine  blast. 

General  Schwarzkopf  himself  wa« 
wounded  twice  in  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  the  only  flaw  I  can  find  in 
this  man's  background  is  the  fact  that 
he  received  a  masters  degree  firom  USC. 
As  a  graduate  of  UCLA,  I  am  required 
to  be  somewhat  critical  of  his  choice  of 
schools. 

In  1988,  General  Schwarzkopf  became 
commander  in  chief  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Command.  It  was  from  there  that  he 
considered  and  prepared  a  number  of 
contingency  plans  for  handling  a  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East. 

In  August  1990,  the  crisis  became  a 
reality  with  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion 
of  Kuwait. 

Norman  Schwarzkopf  did  not  want 
war.  He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

War  is  a  profanity.  I  don't  consider  myself 
dovish  and  I  certainly  don't  consider  myself 
hawkish.  Maybe  I  would  describe  myself  bs 
owlish — that  is  wise  enough  to  understand 
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that  you  want  to  do  eversrthing  possible  to 
avoid  war;  tbat  once  you  are  committed  to 
war,  then  be  ferocious  enough  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  get  it  over  with  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  victory. 

In  the  largest  military  operation 
since  the  Vietnam  war.  General 
Schwarzkopf  designed  and  imple- 
mented that  strategry  with  stunning 
success. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
commemorate  that  success. 

It  is  an  expression  of  appreciation  on 
behalf  of  a  grateful  nation. 

It  is  an  award  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  be  proud  of — because  they  share 
the  success  of  their  commander. 

Among  the  proudest  people,  I  am 
sure,  are  the  General's  family— his  wife 
Brenda,  and  daughters  Cjmthia  and 
Jessica,  and  son.  Christian. 

General  Schwarzkopf,  this  award  is 
well  deserved,  and  we,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1300 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HUTTO],  a  distingiiisbed  cosponsor 
of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  S.  534.  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  1296. 
which  is  my  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  award  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  to  Gen.  H. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf  and  to  provide 
for  the  production  of  bronze  duplicates 
of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public.  I 
hope  that  we  will  get  an  overwhelming 
vote  on  this  measure  as  more  than  260 
Members  of  this  body  have  signed  on  as 
cosponsor?  of  H.R.  1296. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  altogether  appro- 
priate on  this  day  on  which  the  United 
Nations'  final  cease-fire  has  gone  into 
effect  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  val- 
iant performance  of  our  men  and 
women  and  their  leader  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Although  there  are 
many  problems  remaining  in  the  Mid- 
dle £Ust,  the  war  is  over.  In  passing 
this  legislation,  we  are  paying  tribute 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom by  presenting  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  to  their  leader  Gen.  H.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf.  It  was  through  his 
leadership  of  the  coalition  forces  that 
the  mission  was  accomplished.  Kuwait 
was  freed  of  the  presence  of  the  Iraqi 
forces  of  Saddam  Hussein  who  pillaged. 
raped,  and  devastated  that  country. 
General  Schwarzkopf,  commander  in 
chief,  U.S.  Central  Command,  was  the 
outstanding  leader  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  whose  inspirational  leadership 
made  us  all  proud  to  be  an  American. 
Our  troops,  under  his  leadership,  did  a 
fantastic  job  of  defeating  the  forces  of 


Saddam  Hussein  while  minimizing  coa- 
litioii  casualties. 

Wi  had  no  desire  to  go  to  war.  But  we 
will  I  defend  freedom.  The  victory  was 
quicfc  and  decisive. 

W^  deplore  the  inhumanities  and 
atrocities  that  Saddam  Hussein  has  in- 
fllctfed  upon  his  people  and  we  are  help- 
ing the  desperate  people  of  that  trou- 
bledlcountry  in  a  humanitarian  way  at 
thisjtime. 

I  nelieve  that  we  have  achieved  goals 
in  tiis  war  far  beyond  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sionland  occupation  of  Kuwait.  I  am 
speaking  of  our  stripping  from  Iraq  the 
abiiaty  to  wage  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  warfare.  Had  we  not  done 
whai  we  did  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
min(  that  in  future  years  Saddam  Hus- 
sein would  have  been  a  tremendous 
thre  It  not  just  in  the  Middle  East  but 
to  tl  e  world.  The  decisive  leadership  of 
Geniral  Schwarzkopf,  as  the  in-theater 
commander  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
makes  him  worthy  of  public  gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  author- 
izes [the  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  to  present  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  of  appropriate  design  in 
recognition  of  General  Schwarzkopfs 
exemplary  performance  as  a  military 
leader  in  coordinating  the  planning, 
stral  egy.  and  execution  of  the  coalition 
acti<  n  and  his  invaluable  contributions 
to  tl  e  United  States  and  the  free  world 
as  ommander  in  chief.  U.S.  Central 
Comnand.  The  legislation  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  strike  a  gold  medal  with  suitable 
embj  ems.  devices,  and  inscriptions.  It 
furtler  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  strike  bronze  duplicates  for  the 
gold  medal  and  may  sell  such  bronze 
dupl  cates  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover 
the  ( ost  thereof. 

Slice  1776  the  Congressional  Gold 
MediJ  has  been  given  to  such  diverse 
individuals  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
Bob  ,Hope,  George  Washington.  Gens. 
George  Marshall  and  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthlir. 

Mn  Speaker,  I  believe  I  should  clar- 
ify the  difference  in  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  and  the  so-called  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  The  Congress 
estal^lished  the  first  permanent  Amer- 
ican jmllitary  decoration  with  the  cre- 
atioi  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  the 
earli  1860's.  Although  this  medal  was 
also  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
Consp-ess  of  the  United  States  and 
toda*^  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  the  regula- 
tions for  awarding  the  Medal  of  Honor 
have  from  the  beginning  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  armed  services.  So 
ther#  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
of  Honor,  which  is  a  military 
and  Congressional  Gold  Medals 
are  authorized  by  Congress  to 
particular  Individuals  and 
events,  not  just  the  military.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  Civil  War  more  than 
1,500  Americans  were  awarded  the 
Med41  of  Honor,  but  only  one  individ- 
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ual,  UljBses  S.  Grant,  received  a  Con- 
gresslonlal  Gold  Medal.  Thirty-flve 
years  vere  to  pass  before  Congress 
would  lestow  the  award  on  another 
American  military  leader. 

The  wkr  is  over.  The  victory  has  been 
won.  I  h  ope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  overwhelmingly  passing  this  legisla- 
tion to  award  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  to  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
the  valiant  leader  of  those  who  history 
will  recognize  for  their  service  to 
America  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  R^cCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  suph  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  geiitleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOMFteu)].  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BfeOOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  out^t  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentlemen  from  California.  Mr.  Torres 
and  Mr;  McCandless,  the  chairman 
and  vici  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  bringing  this 
legislatijon  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Shaker,  I  want  to  say  right  off 
the  bat  Ithat  Norman  Schwarzkopf  is  a 
standou^.  He  is  a  soldier's  soldier,  a 
general'*  general,  a  supremely  com- 
petent commander,  a  brilliant  strate- 
gist, a  man  who  has  the  confidence  of 
his  troops,  his  President,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  He  is  truly 
deserving  of  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal. 

I  am  ture  that  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  asked  to  assess  the  reasons 
that  Anlerica  and  its  allies  so  handily 
won  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

They  'Jrtll  no  doubt  point  to  our  high- 
technology  weapons.  They  will  men- 
tion tha  strength  of  our  coalition  and 
the  supijort  it  received  from  the  world 
community.  They  will  mention  the  de- 
moralization of  the  Iraqi  Army  and  the 
Iraqi  pe*ple.  They  will  cite  the  strate- 
gic stupidities  conmriitted  by  Saddam 
Hussein. 

But  alove  all.  they  will  point  to  the 
man  who  led  our  forces  into  battle, 
who  gave  our  troops  the  conHdence 
that  the  f  could  win.  who  developed  the 
strategy  that  ended  a  major  land  war 
in  100  hours  with  few  American  casual- 
ties, wh4  restored  America's  belief  that 
it  could  once  again  successfully  protect 
its  interests  and  project  its  ideals 
around  tihe  world. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  months  ago 
that  a  chorus  of  pessimists  was  predict- 
ing imminent  American  defeat  in  the 
Middle  East.  They  said  American 
troops  can't  possibly  fight  In  those 
conditions.  The  Republican  Guard  will 
chew  up  American  soldiers.  There  may 
be  as  miny  as  20,000  American  casual- 
ties. It  I  will  be  another  Vietnam,  a 
quagmire  in  the  desert.  The  coalition 
will  breftk  up.  and  then  where  will 
America  be? 

Fortunately,  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
knew   better..  He    knew   that   there's 
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nothing  American  soldiers  can't  ac- 
complish if  they  are  given  the  tools 
and  the  leadership  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Stormin'  Norman  said  "Charge."  and 
that's  Just  what  our  brave  American 
troops  did,  charge  right  through  all  the 
pessimism,  the  bugbears,  the  hob- 
goblins, the  needless  fears  created  by 
years  of  American  self-criticism. 

The  Gulf  war  is  over,  and  so  finally  is 
the  Vietnam  war.  Now  America  can  get 
back  to  its  tradition  of  providing  con- 
fident and  generous  leadership  to  the 
rest  of  the  nations  in  the  tree  world. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  back, 
thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
leadership  of  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 
America  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  grat- 
itude, and  Congress  could  do  no  better 
than  to  bestow  on  him  its  most  pres- 
tigious award— the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
important  bill. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  Chair  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TORRES)  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  McCandless]  has  14  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  reques"«  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
man]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  the  time 
and  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
S.  534  and  S.  565,  authorizing  Gold  Med- 
als for  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
and  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell.  And  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  House  sjwnsor,  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ASPIN]  for  their  diligent  expeditious 
work  on  these  two  measures  and  for 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Torres] 
and  the  gentleman  ftom  California  [Mr. 
McCandless]  the  leaders  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consensus  Afl'airs  and 
Coinage. 

Not  only  is  the  presentation  of  these 
medals  a  befitting  tribute  to  our  out- 
standing Gens.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
and  Colin  Powell,  it  represents  the 
wholehearted  appreciation  of  the 
American  people  for  our  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  months 
we  have  all  been  glued  to  our  TV  sets 
intently  observing  the  fast  moving 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  What  has 
been  most  impressive  to  all  of  us  is  the 
courageous  nuinner  and  high  level  of 
comiwtence  of  our  brave  men  and 
women  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
in    our    Armed    Forces.    Our    Armed 
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Forces  are  the  cream  of  the  crop.  Our 
service  men  and  women  represent  the 
best  trained  force  that  our  Nation  has 
seen.  Our  hearts  swell  with  pride  with 
their  impeccable,  effective  perform- 
ance under  fire. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  quality  of  our  Armed 
Forces  rests  upon  these  leaders  who  we 
honor  today  and  who  with  their  dedica- 
tion and  competence,  have  made  pos- 
sible the  Allies'  stunning  success  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  important  measure,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  their 
support. 

D  1310 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  firom  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman]  for  those  eloquent  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  fi"om  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  fi-om  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Torres]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McCandless],  and 
the  entire  committee  for  the  wonderful 
work  they  have  done  in  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  certainly  a  tribute  not  only 
to  two  outstanding  Americans,  but  also 
to  their  entire  committee. 

Rarely  in  the  course  of  history  does 
the  confluence  of  events  create  the  op- 
portimlty  for  men  to  prove  their  abili- 
ties. Few  of  tis  will  ever  be  able  to  look 
back  at  a  particular  point  in  our  lives 
and  be  able  to  claim  that  we  shaped  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Gen.  Colin  Pow- 
ell and  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  are 
two  men  who  will  be  able  to  nutke  that 
claim. 

General  Powell,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  best  and 
most  capable  military  in  the  world, 
was  not  bom  a  member  of  the  privi- 
leged elite,  but  rather  into  the  home  of 
a  working  class  family.  The  road  to 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  took  him 
through  Vietnam  and  the  agony  of 
America's  experience  in  that  war. 

General  Powell's  commitment  to  his 
country  continued  as  he  served  the 
Reagan  administration  in  several 
posts,  before  receiving  the  assignment 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  over 
several  more  senior  officers.  During 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  he  proved  why 
he  deserved  the  highest  post  in  the 
military. 

He  orchestrated  the  initial  deploy- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  against 
an  imminent  invasion  by  Saddam's  le- 
gions. Later,  he  advised  the  President 
to  double  the  deplojrment,  a  move  that 
General  Powell  knew  would  draw  fire 
f^om  Congress.  It  was  a  move  that  won 
the  war. 

As  the  day  to  launch  the  ground  war 
drew  near,  last  ditch  negotiations 
threatened  to  unhinge  the  entire  oper- 
ation. It  was  Gen.  Colin  Powell  who 
gave  the  President  his  best  advice— to 


set  a  deadline  that  Saddam  would  have 
to  meet  that  also  held  together  the  di- 
verse coalition  of  allies.  President 
Bush's  decision  to  follow  General  Pow- 
ell's advice  solidified  the  alliance, 
slammed  the  door  on  Saddam's  aggres- 
sion, and  reestablished  America's  lead- 
ership in  the  world. 

And  while  General  Powell  was  lead- 
ing the  orchestra  here  in  the  United 
States,  General  Schwarzkopf  was  mak- 
ing sure  that  all  the  players  in  the 
international  orchestra  we  assembled 
were  playing  off  the  same  sheet  of 
music. 

Having  anticipated  Iraqi  aggression  a 
year  prior  to  the  August  1990  invasion. 
General  Schwarzkopf  had  already  writ- 
ten the  score  for  what  would  become 
Desert  Shield,  and  later  Desert  Storm. 
Soon,  we  found  that  his  foresight  was 
less  speculation  and  more  an  educated 
hunch  based  on  his  experience. 

General  Schwarzkopf  was  bom  into  a 
military  family  and  spent  many  years 
in  the  Mideast.  His  knowledge  of  the 
region  convinced  him  of  Its  instability 
and  he  believed  strongly  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Mideast  war  when  others 
were  focused  on  Europe  and  the  cold 
war. 

During  the  war,  we  only  caught 
glimpses  of  the  General  who  liked  to 
compare  his  strategy  with  that  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  but  described  it  with 
20th  century  football  lingo. 

Not  until  the  campaign-ending  press 
conference  was  all  of  America  finally 
able  to  gauge  the  man  they  call  the 
"Teddy  Bear  with  a  Temper." 

In  General  Schwarzkopf.  America 
found  a  man  of  dedication  to  his 
troops,  his  country  and  his  mission. 
They  found  a  general  who  knew  how  to 
fight  a  war,  and  a  soldier  who  under- 
stood the  sacrifices  his  troops  were 
making  every  day. 

General  Schwarzkopfs  masterful 
handling  of  the  press  was  surpassed 
only  by  this  brilliant  planning  of  oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  The  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  precise  execution 
were  coupled  with  an  understanding 
of  the  foot  soldier's  needs — these  are 
the  qualities  that  made  General 
Schwarzkopfs  Desert  Storm  the  cam- 
paign known  as  the  100  hours  war.  It  is 
a  campaign  that  will  be  studied  by 
mllitaiT  historians  for  the  rest  of  time. 
It  is  a  great  accomplishment  upon 
which  a  man  can  hang  his  hat,  or  hel- 
met as  the  case  may  be,  as  he  nears  re- 
tirement. 

Both  General  Schwarzkopf  and  Gen. 
Colin  Powell  have  demonstrated  quali- 
ties that  make  us  all  proud  to  be  Amer- 
icans. They  deserve  every  bit  of  the 
thanks  and  honor  these  two  medals 
symbolize.  They  have  earned  their 
rightful  place  in  history  as  examples  of 
America's  best. 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  reported  that  one 
of  General  Schwarzkopfs  military  he- 
roes was  General  Grant. 

In  December  of  1863  following  the 
siegre  of  Vicksburg.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  sent  a  messaflre  to  General 
Grant. 

That  message,  in  the  phrases  of  the 
times,  is  as  appropriate  today  as  it  was 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  words 
of  Ldncoln: 

I  wish  to  tender  you,  and  all  under  your 
conunand,  my  more  than  thanks,  my 
profoundest  gratitude,  for  the  skill,  courage, 
and  perseverance  with  which  you  and  they, 
over  so  great  difficulties,  have  effected  that 
important  object.  God  bless  you  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  would  like  to  address  my  col- 
leagues in  saying  that  what  we  are 
doing  today  in  awarding  a  gold  medal 
to  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  follows  in 
a  great  tradition  of  this  Nation  in 
awarding  such  medals  to  great  military 
leaders  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Congress,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
has  bestowed  this  medal  to  George 
Washington,  to  John  Paul  Jones,  to 
General  Pershing  of  World  War  I,  to 
Generals  Marshall  and  Eisenhower  and 
MacArthur  of  World  War  U.  A  great 
distinction  to  our  American  military 
leaders. 

Certainly  today,  as  the  bill  calls  for, 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  here  assem- 
bled that  we  pass  this  historical  bill 
commemorating  a  great  American 
military  leader.  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  534,  the  biU  to  authorize  and 
award  a  Congressional  GoM  Medal  to  Gen.  H. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

Colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
risen  today  to  salute  the  outstanding  job  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf  dM  as  supreme  commander 
of  United  States  and  allied  forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  His  experience  and  strong  lead- 
ership were  key  ingredients  in  shaping  a  bril- 
liant plan  and  in  seeing  that  it  was  executed. 
Tlte  result  was  a  total  victory.  The  tactics  em- 
ployed by  allied  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces 
wM  be  written  about  by  miUtary  historians  and 
taught  by  mimary  strategists  for  years  to 
oome. 

General  Schwarzkopf  win  say  that  the  true 
heroes  of  this  operatkxi  were  the  men  and 
women  of  our  United  States  and  allied  force, 
who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  In  the  Persian 
GuN,  and  no  or>e  can  argue  with  that.  But  he 
deserves  much  credtt  for  putting  it  all  together 
and  making  the  tough  dedskxts. 

This  goU  medal  is  a  way  to  show  the  appre- 
cialkxi  of  the  Congress  and  the  Natk>n  for 
what  Gerwral  Schwarzkopf  and  our  military 
torces  achieved  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  well 
deserved  and  I  support  this  effort  completely. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  stp- 
poft  of  legislatton  to  award  a  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  to  General  Schwarzkopf  and  Gen- 
eral Powel  in  recognitkm  of  their  leadership  in 
Operaten  Desert  Storm. 


Asjthe  Representative  of  CaKfomia's  43d 
District,  my  concern  about  our  troops  was 
heighlened  since  40,000  of  the  marines  de- 
ptoye^  to  the  gulf  are  from  Camp  Pendleton, 
whk^li  is  in  my  district  While  I  mourn  for  those 
Camf  Pendleton  marines  wtx>  dkj  not  return 
aMve.  I  am  grateful  that  virtually  all  of  the  ma- 
rines from  my  district  have  and  will  return 
homei  alive  and  well.  I  believe  this  fact  is  owed 
directly  to  the  skill  and  expertise  exemplified 
by  General  Schwarzkopf  and  General  Powell. 

I  believe  history  will  prove  that  these  great 
men  aianaged  to  pull  off  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant rhilitary  offensives  in  modem  history.  With 
allied  casualties  far  betow  the  most  optimistic 
estimiite.  Generals  Schwarzkopf  and  Powell 
led  tlie  allied  coalitkxi  in  a  crushing  defeat  of 
the  Irtiqi  army  and  the  wkjely  feared  repub- 
Ik^n  guard.  Every  man  and  woman  serving  in 
the  gulf  and  every  member  of  their  family  owe 
a  personal  thanks  to  General  Schwarzkopf 
arxJ  (general  Powell.  I  exterxj  my  thanks  and 
comn)endatk>n  to  these  men  and  wtx>le- 
heart^dly  support  this  well-deserved  corrv 
mendbttkm. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  534,  to  award  a  goM  medal 
on  b«ralf  of  the  Congress  to  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf.  General  Schwarzkopf,  as  conv 
mand^  in  chief,  U.S.  Central  Command,  pro- 
vkledi  distinguished  leadership  in  conceiving 
and  #xecutir>g  the  military  strategy  that  re- 
sulted in  the  successful,  liberatkxi  of  Kuwait, 
with  a  minimum  toss  of  lives. 

With  the  congresstonal  directton  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  the  Congressional 
Gokj  Medal  be  struck  arxJ  presented  to  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf,  General  Schwarzkopf  joins 
a  distinguished  group  of  prior  military  com- 
mences wtx)  have  received  this  award, 
inludi$g:  Gen.  George  Washington,  in  recogni- 
tton  Of  his  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the 
seige  arxJ  acquisitton  of  Boston;  and  General 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  John  J. 
Persling,  for  his  peerless  leadership,  heroc 
achievements,  and  great  military  vKtories,  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionaiy  Forces  in  Europe  in  Worid  War  I. 

General  Schwarzkopf,  due  to  the  changes 
made  by  the  GokJwater-Nk;hols  Act,  had  a 
uniqu^  opportunity  to  prove  that  congressnnal 
actiofts  to  free  our  combatant  commarxlers 
from  organizatkxial  obstacles  that  might  inhibit 
their  at)ility  to  act,  was  the  right  course  of  ac- 
tton.  With  the  passage  of  Gokjwater-Nchols, 
Congress  took  actkxi  to  ensure  that  the  vast 
responsibilities  shoukjered  t>y  our  country's 
combatant  commanders  were  accompanied  t>y 
the  authorities  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
military  missions.  While  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  operatkxi  in  any 
detail,  everything  we  have  heard  so  far  indi- 
cates that  these  changes  in  organizational  arxJ 
command  structure  played  a  large  part  in  our 
military's  ability  to  so  successfully  carry  out 
Operatk>ns  Desert  Shiekj  and  Desert  Storm. 
There  is  no  doutjt  in  my  mirid,  however,  that 
these  changes  wouki  not  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful without  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Norman 
Schwerzkopf. 

Our  Natxxi  cannot  thank  him  enough  for  his 
dedk:atk>n  arxl  contritxitkxts  during  this  corv 
fict,  $nd  I  am  proud  that  the  Congress  is  rec- 
ogni^ng  his  efforts  in  this  manner. 


Mr.  ANHuNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  war  is 
terrible,  but  there  are  times  when  the  United 
States  fe^ls  its  must  wage  a  military  effort  in 
order  to  defend  a  frierxj  from  t>eing  the  vk:tim 
of  an  act  ^f  aggresskxi  by  a  neighboring  bully. 
That  is  what  the  United  States  dki  when  our 
forces  were  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  liberate 
the  natXM^  of  Kuwait  from  ttie  inhumane  tyr- 
anny of  Iraq's  cruel  ruler,  Saddam  Hussein. 

And,  as  often  is  the  case,  wfien  tfie  United 
States  must  er>gage  in  a  war,  our  military 
leaders  become  true  heroes.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  t  support  the  legislatton  to  authorize 
the  Presklent  to  award  the  Congresstonal 
Gokj  Medal  on  behalf  of  Congress,  to  the 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command  and 
head  of  Ihe  Americarvled  coalition  forces  in 
the  Mkjdie  East,  and  to  provkje  for  the  produc- 
tton  of  bionzed  duplicates  of  the  medal  for 
sale  to  th4  putjlk:. 

The  leabersNp  of  General  Schwarzkopf  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  war  makes  him  worthy  of 
congressional  recognitton.  in  the  t>attle  against 
Saddam  Husein.  he  led  our  forces  to  a  quk:k 
vfetory.     J 

Since  1776.  the  Congress  has  authorized 
Congressbnal  Qoki  Medals  for  more  than  100 
indivklual9  and  the  American  Red  Cross.  Few 
military  le^Klers  have  been  so  honored.  Geiv 
eral  of  th#  Army  George  Marshall,  Gen.  John 
Pershing, jGen,  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Adm. 
Hyman  Rckover.  It  is  appropriate  that  General 
Schwarzktof  join  this  distinguished  list  of  mili- 
tary heroqs. 

In  auth^ing  this  medal,  I  believe  it  shoukf 
be  made  Clear  that  Congress  not  only  horxxs 
General  Schwarzkopf,  but  also  the  thousands 
of  military  men  and  women  wlx>,  urxler  his 
leadership,  planned  and  carried  out  Operation 
Desert  Sh|eki  and  Storm  so  successfully. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connectk:ut.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  proMd  support  of  S.  534  and  S.  565. 

Now  that  the  guns  have  fallen  silent  and  we 
watoh  with  joy  the  return  of  our  military,  it  is 
time  to  rdflect  on  the  success  of  liberty  over 
aggresston  in  Kuwait 

It  is  fittfig  that  the  Congress  pay  tribute  to 
two  of  oOr  finest  sokJiers — Gen.  H.  Norman 
ScfiwarzkOpf  and  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  com- 
mander of  tfie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Without  their  imelligence,  compassion  and 
dedica^on  to  duty,  the  war  against  ttie  brutal 
forces  of  Iraq  wouU  never  have  t>een  corv 
ducted  in  ^uch  a  vk:torious  manner. 

The  strength  of  any  military  is  txjilt  on  the 
backs  of  Ittie  men  and  women  on  the  from 
lines.        I 

Both  General  Schwarzkopf  and  General 
Powell  have  been  on  the  from  lines,  as  en- 
listed mefi,  and  as  leaders  of  the  workfs 
greatest  riilitary  power. 

They  learned  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
and  maintained  a  level  of  professionalism  sel- 
dom seen  in  modern  warfare. 

Askle  from  the  purely  military  skills  both  dis- 
played, Oeneral  Schwarzkopf  and  General 
Powell  prpjected  American  policy  in  a  fortfv 
right  way  and  effectively  hekl  together,  from 
an  operatkxial  standpoim,  a  wkie  spectrum  of 
coalitton  forces  united  in  tfie  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

Not  sin^  the  Second  Worid  War,  had  there 
been  as  r  lany  and  diverse  military  allies  unit- 
ed for  one  purpose. 
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They  never  strayed  from  their  objectives, 
nor  gkMled  when  the  flags  of  surrender  were 
waived  by  the  Iraqi  Army. 

General  Powell  and  General  Schwarzkopf 
conducted  a  war  that  is  indk:tative  of  our  mili- 
tary today— proud,  professional  and  supported 
by  ttw  men  and  women  of  our  country. 

There  are  few  indivkluals,  who  have  served 
their  country,  wtx)  are  more  deserving  of  goU 
medals. 

Both  are  Arrterican  success  stories  wtw 
have  made  their  country  a  symbol  of  freedom 
(or  the  worid  to  envy. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bUl,  S.  534. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 
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Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  565)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  to  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  and 
to  provide  for  the  production  of  bronze 
duplicates  of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the 
public. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  S6S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrett  assembled, 

ncnoN  1.  piNDiNas. 

The  Congress  flnds  that: 

(1)  Oeneral  Ck)lin  L.  Powell,  the  Chairm&n 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  principal  military 
adviser  to  the  President,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
leadership,  competence  and  professionalism 
fUiniling  his  statutory  responsibilities 
throughout  Ojwratlon  Desert  Shield  and  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

(2)  The  leadership,  competence  and  profes- 
sionalism of  General  Powell  and  his  subordi- 
nates, ofncera  and  noncommissioned  officers, 
have  instilled  great  confidence  and  pride  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  which 
contributed  significantly  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

(3)  General  Powell  and  his  subordinates 
brilliantly  planned  and  coordinated  at  the 
national  level  the  highly  rapid  and  success- 
ful mobilisation  and  deployment  of  more 
than  one-half  million  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

(4)  Oeneral  Powell's  leadership  and  fore- 
sight were  directly  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  safflclent  military  forces  and  logistics 
were  committed  to  the  foregoing  operations 
in  a  timely  manner  to  bring  about  a  swift 
and  decisive  military  victory  with  casualties 


and  loss  of  life  at  levels  so  low  aa  to  be  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  military  oper- 
ations by  any  nation. 

(5)  The  superb  coordination  among  allied 
forces  and  the  unique  and  exceptional  com- 
mand arrangements  which  produced  the 
highly  effective  chain  of  conunand  within 
the  allied  coalition  is  directly  attributed  to 
the  military  competence,  and  extraordinary 
leadership  of  General  Powell. 

(6)  As  the  is-inclpal  military  adviser  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, General  Powell's  clear  and  farsighted 
assessments.  Judgments  and  recommenda- 
tions were  invaluable  and  instrumental  in 
the  timely  and  decisive  military  actions  di- 
rected by  the  President  which  resulted  in 
Iraqi  compliance  with  all  United  Nations  res- 
olutions related  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait. 

SEC.  a  CtmCRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

(a)  Presentation  Authorized.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  to  General  Colin  L.  Powell  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  exemplary  performance  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  and  advisor  to  the  President  in 
planning  and  coordinating  the  military  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States  to  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  the  ultimate  retreat  and 
defeat  of  Iraq  forces  and  Iraqi  acceptance  of 
all  United  Nations  Resolutions  relating  to 
Kuwait. 

(b)  Design  and  Striking.— For  purposes  of 
the  presentation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  Act  aa  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  strike  a  gold  medal  with  sult^ 
able  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

SBC.  a  DUPUCATE  IIEIML& 

The  Secretary  may  strike  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  the  gold  medal  struck  pursuant  to 
section  2,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  and  may  sell  such 
bronze  duplicates  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  mate- 
rials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  gold  medal. 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  MEDAL& 

Medals  struck  pursuant  to  this  Act  are  na- 
tional medals  for  purposes  of  chapter  51  of 
title  3.  United  SUtes  Code. 

tmC   a  AUIBMOZATION   OP  APPROPIilATIONS; 
PBOCEED8  OP  SALE. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  SSO.OOO  to  carry  out  section  2. 

(b)  Proceeds  of  Sales.- Amounts  received 
(Tom  sales  of  duplicate  bronze  medals  under 
section  3  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion made  pursuant  to  the  authorization  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
Purusant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  C^alifomia  [Mr.  Torres]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  McCand- 
LESS]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  CHxair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mend Gen.  Colin  Powell  for  com- 
plementing General  Schwarzkopfs 
leadership  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  has 
brought  new  luster  to  military  careers. 
He  will  l)ecome  a  role  model  for  many 
young  Americans.  He  has  said  to  young 
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men  and  women  that,  "there  are  no  se- 
crets to  success.  Don't  waste  time 
looking  for  them.  Success  is  the  result 
of  perfection,  hard  work,  (and)  learning 
from  failure." 

I  recognize  the  achievement  of  this 
great  military  leader.  As  Steven  Rob- 
erts wrote  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port, General  Powell  "has  become  a  fu- 
sion of  two  noble  national  goals,  racial 
progress  and  military  power." 

I  strongly  support  this  measure  to 
award  (general  Powell  with  a  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal.  Generals 
Schwarzkopf  and  Powell  have  earned 
the  respect  of  the  American  public  for 
their  clear-headed  leadership  of  the  co- 
alition forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

General  Powell's  calm  demeanor  be- 
fore the  press  gave  the  American  public 
the  needed  assurance  that  all  would 
end  well.  The  military  decisions  made 
by  both  Generals  Schwarzkopf  and 
Powell  provided  the  successful  plan  by 
which  the  coalition  forces  could  win 
the  war. 

The  Congressional  Gold  Medal  that 
will  be  awarded  to  Generals 
Schwarzkopf  and  Powell  will  put  them 
in  the  company  of  other  great  leaders 
in  the  past.  Congress  first  bestowed 
this  medal  to  Gen.  (George  Washlngrton. 
John  Paul  Jones,  General  Pershing  of 
World  War  I.  Generals  Marshall,  Eisen- 
hower, and  MacArthur,  have  also  re- 
ceived this  high  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  honor 
General  Powell  and  those  who  served 
under  his  command. 

D  1320 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Colin  Luther  Pow- 
ell has  a  long  and  clistinguished  record 
of  military  service. 

A  native  of  New  York,  and  the  son  of 
Jamaican  inunigrants,  Colin  Powell 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  1958. 

His  sure  and  steady  rise  from  the 
streets  of  the  South  Bronx  to  the  Na- 
tion's highest  military  post  have  not 
surprised  those  who  know  him. 

He  served  two  tours  in  Vietnam.  One 
story  goes,  that  when  his  first  child 
was  bom,  he  was  so  far  in  the  jungle 
that  the  news  didn't  reach  him  for  3 
weeks.  He  received  a  Soldier's  Medal 
for  valor  for  rescuing  his  commanding 
officer  from  a  burning  helicopter. 

(Seneral  Powell  has  long  t>een  known 
for  being  direct,  and  cool  under  pres- 
sure. At  the  age  of  54,  he  became  the 
youngest  officer  ever  to  be  named  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  CHiiefs  of  Staff. 
However,  few  people  have  ever  taken 
that  job  as  well  prepared  as  Colin  Pow- 
eU. 

Our  friend,  and  former  colleague. 
Secretary  Dick  Cheney  has  described 
his  relationship  with  General  Powell  as 
"a  continuing  tutorial  on  the  U.S. 
miUtary." 
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The  restoration  of  the  confidence  of, 
and  the  confidence  in,  our  Armed 
Forces  bear  the  nmrks  of  General  Pow- 
eU. 

When  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
erupted,  perhaps  it  was  his  experience 
in  Vietnam  that  brought  him  to  be  an 
advocate  of  overwhelming  and  decisive 
action. 

He  rejected  limited  action,  saying: 

Those  strate^es  are  not  decisive;  they  are 
not  success  oriented.  Such  strategies  are  de- 
signed to  hope  to  win.  They  are  not  designed 
to  win. 

While  he  let  the  generals  in  the  field 
work  out  the  details  of  the  war  plan,  he 
was  very  much  involved,  visiting  Saudi 
Arabia  in  December  and  February,  and 
speaking  to  General  Schwartzkopf  sev- 
eral times  a  day.  The  final  plan  con- 
tained a  number  of  his  suggestions. 

Without  question,  Colin  Powell  is  a 
major  reason  why  the  I^resident,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  showed  tremendous  conHdence 
in  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  why  they  were  victorious. 

With  this  award,  we  send  General 
Powell  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  a  grate- 
ful nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfieu)],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  as  well  as 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wtlie],  the  vice  chairman,  and  again 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres]  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  McCandless],  for 
bringing  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  the 
awarding  of  a  congressional  gold  medal 
to  Gen.  Colin  Powell. 

This  may  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful, the  most  conclusive  war  Amer- 
ica has  ever  fought.  It  is  time  to  show 
America's  gratitude  to  the  people  who 
made  this  possible. 

It  has  been  said  that  victory  has  a 
thousand  fathers.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  battlefield  success  of  Ameri- 
ca's coalition  was  the  work  of  many 
people— from  the  President  on  down  to 
the  private  in  the  foxhole. 

But  it  Is  equally  clear  that  the  real 
burden  of  responsibility  for  planning 
and  executing  this  extraordinary  mili- 
tary operation  was  shared  by  only  a 
few  individuals. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
Oen.  Colin  Powell  directed  every  as- 
pect of  this  operation  flawlessly.  It  was 
an  immensely  complicated  operation — 
particularly  the  logistics  of  getting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  sol- 
diers to  the  front  lines. 

General  Powell's  successful  direction 
of  this  operation  not  only  saved  a 
small  country  from  being  swallowed 
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t  also  restored  America's  faith  in 


;k  in  the  1960's,  there  was  a  clever 
some  in  this  House  may  re- 
>r.  It  was  used  by  the  antiwar 
movement  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
nictJ  The  slogan  said:  "War  is  too  Im- 
port^t  to  be  left  to  the  generals." 

In  fact,  we  did  not  leave  the  decision- 
making to  the  military  in  that  war, 
and  I  suspect  that  is  one  reason  we  did 
so  poorly. 

In  1990,  George  Bush  turned  that  slo- 
gan >n  its  head.  He  said  in  effect,  if 
this  var  is  important  enough  to  fight, 
he  wi  »uld  rely  on  the  judgment  of  those 
who  :  'eally  know  how  to  fight. 

He  made  a  wise  decision.  He  turned 
the  lighting  over  to  the  generals,  and 
America  won  the  war. 

I  bfelieve  many  people  in  this  world, 
and  paybe  a  few  in  this  House,  were 
surpitised  at  the  professionalism  and 
the  ^al  fighting  spirit  demonstrated 
by  Apierican  men  and  women  in  uni- 
formj 

Thiy  may  have  thought  the  Amer- 
ican ^Utary  was  demoralized  by  Viet- 
nam.; They  were  wrong. 

What  kept  our  military  together  in 
the  pecade-and-a-half  since  Vietnam 
was  the  persistence  and  hard  work  of 
thos«  officers  and  NCO's  who  stayed  in 
the  military  services  and  quietly  built 
up  the  greatest  fighting  force  in  the 
world. 

No  I  one  better  exemplifies  that  love 
of  country  and  the  willingness  to  per- 
sevene  through  the  lean  years  than 
Genefal  Powell. 

No !  one  is  more  deserving  of  Ameri- 
ca's respect  and  admiration  than  Colin 
Pow€fll,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  or  this  important  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate 
the  fentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
TORH  ES]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomlli  [Mr.  McCandless]  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr,  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
!s  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 

tILBRAY]. 

BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
!St  accomplishment  of  Operation 
Deseit  Storm  is  not  the  defeat  of  Sad- 
dam JHussein  or  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait.i  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  accom- 
plishtnent  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  is 
the  lact  that  our  troops  are  finally 
comiiig  home.  Every  day,  we  see  the 
smili>ig  faces,  the  hugs,  the  tears  of  joy 
as  fapiilles  are  reunited  after  months 
of  separation.  These  reunions  are  the 
ultimate  accomplishment  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

It  Is  clear  that  none  of  this  could 
have  I  happened  without  the  decisive 
leade^hip  that  the  United  States  and 
the  aillied  commanders  showed  In  lead- 
ing our  forces  into  100  hours  of  victory 
over  khe  routed  Iraqi  forces.  The  stra- 
tegicl  genius  of  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schv«u-zkopf  has  been  widely  recog- 
nizedl  and  honored.  However,  today  I 
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many  hdroes  of  our  war,  but  one  who 
was  a  criicial  member  of  the  team  who 
created  ^d  implemented  the  strategy 
which  culminated  in  victory.  I  speak  of 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Gen.  CoUn  L.  Powell. 

General  Powell's  insight  and  guid- 
ance wepe  imperative  to  the  timing  and 
strategy  of  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm.  As  principal  mili- 
tary adviiser  to  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  General  Powell  went 
beyond  ^s  prescribed  duties  to  fulfill 
the  role  of  key  adviser  in  the  most  cru- 
cial of  times.  His  advice  and  opinion 
were  primary  factors  in  a  strategy 
which  g4ve  us  the  edge  over  an  enemy 
that  wad  perceived  as  outnumbering  us 
and  outrunning  us.  It  was  his  insight 
and  communication  with  field  com- 
manders! and  subordinates  in  the  mili- 
tary whljch  gave  us  the  advantage  nec- 
essary tc(  defeat  Saddam  Hussein. 

It  is  j  unfortunate  that  even  one 
Americafa  lost  his  or  her  life.  However, 
the  leadership  and  planning  of  General 
Powell  and  the  field  commanders  saved 
the  lives;  of  thousands  of  others.  It  is  to 
this  leadership  to  which  we  owe  the 
homecon^ngs  we  now  see. 

Throughout,  General  Powell  instilled 
in  us  a  sense  of  confidence  and  profes- 
slonalisiii.  His  cool  sense  of  conviction 
in  our  liission  sustained  the  national 
confidence  and  carried  us  through  the 
first  tenbe  nights  of  the  air  war  and 
into  the  kwlft  victory  on  the  ground. 

Through  it  all,  Colin  Powell  has  not 
only  be«n  a  soldier  but  also  a  gen- 
tleman. It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the 
Congress  authorize  the  President  to 
present  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell  with  a 
gold  me<)al  in  recognition  of  his  profes- 
sionalisib.  leadership,  character,  abil- 
ity, and  tkill  in  the  allied  victory  over 
the  forcep  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  sdeaker.  I  voice  my  support  for 
this  measure  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  1^  support  of  this  resolution. 

D  1330 
IRRES.  Mr.  Speaker 


I  yield  4 
o  the  gentleman  from  Florida 


Mr 
minutes 
[Mr.  Himx)] 

Mr.  HtTTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  sppport  of  S.  565,  the  measure 
which  w(^uld  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present  the  Con- 
gressional Gold  Medal  to  Gen.  Colin 
Powell.  Ohairman  of  the  Joint  ChiefiB  of 
Staff.      I 

About  B  or  4  years  ago  our  late  col- 
league ii|  the  House.  Congressman  Bill 
Nichols,  the  former  Senator,  Barry 
Goldwat«r,  got  together  on  a  legisla- 
tive measure  that  has  reformed  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  think  we  have 
seen  the  results  of  that  very  important 
legislation  in  the  outcome  of  Desert 
Storm.  J  jnong  other  things,  the  legis- 
lation, the  Goldwater-Nlchols  bill, 
brought  about  was  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
ask  my  colleagues  to  honor  one  of  the    Chiefs  o:    Staff  as  well  as  to  provide 
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more  authority  to  those  on  location, 
the  in-theater  CINC's.  commanders  in 
chief.  Again,  this  measure  has  proven 
to  have  been  one  of  the  best  things 
that  has  happened  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  a  long,  long  time. 

In  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
no  one  could  have  carried  out  those  du- 
ties any  better.  I  believe,  than  the  gen- 
tleman who  occupies  that  post  at  this 
time.  Gen.  Colin  Powell. 

As  you  have  already  heard  today. 
General  Powell  has  had  a  very  distin- 
guished career  in  the  military,  but  be- 
yond that  he  has  also  served  in  a  num- 
ber of  positions  in  the  public  interest 
and  in  the  political  interest. 

As  you  know,  he  was  the  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  for  a  number  of  years 
before  taking  his  present  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
It  has  been  really  wonderful  for  our 
committee  to  watch  the  operation  go 
forward  with  General  Powell  and  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney. 
They  have  worked  very  well  together. 

As  you  know.  General  Powell  has 
worked  exceedingly  well  with  General 
Schwairzkopf  and  those  in  the  field. 
From  time  to  time  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  had  Secretary  Che- 
ney and  General  Powell  come  before 
our  conunittee,  and  they  both  do  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  presenting  the  case  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  for  the 
tree  world,  and  they  alwasrs  do  a  super 
job  of  responding  to  our  questions. 

They  know  how  to  get  the  job  done, 
and  that  has  certainly  proven  true  in 
recent  days. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  565  is  a  companion 
bill  to  H.R.  1687.  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Honorable  LES  Aspin,  myself, 
and  a  number  of  other  people.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  we  are  honoring 
Colin  Powell  with  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal.  He  is  certainly  deserving 
of  this  honor.  He  has  served  his  coun- 
try really  well,  and  I  want  to  add  my 
strong  support  for  the  measure  and 
wish  General  Powell  and  his  family  the 
very  best. 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
3rleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  this  award 
notes  General  Powell's  extraordinary 
foresight,  leadership,  and  professional- 
ism. It  Is  recognition  for  a  man  who 
has  served  his  country  to  the  highest 
standard. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  ftom  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  565,  a  bill  that 
recognizes,  by  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Gen.  Colin  Luther  Powell  that  his 


achievement^  reflect  the  values  our 
Nation  should  represent. 

When  America  looks  at  Colin  Powell, 
it  sees  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief 
of  Staff,  a  man  who  helped  lead  this 
Nation  to  strategic  military  victory  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  For  this  accomplish- 
ment, all  Americans  can  be  proud.  My 
focus  today,  however,  reflects  upon  the 
personal  achievements  of  General  Pow- 
ell that  many  in  this  country  may  not 
immediately  recognize.  I  am  here  to 
highlight  the  accomplishments  of  an 
African-American  man  who  earned  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  New 
York  State  University  and  his  master 
of  business  administration  degree  from 
George  Washington  University,  a  man 
who  has  risen  through  the  ranks,  earn- 
ing promotion  after  promotion  to  fi- 
nally become  one  of  only  four  African- 
Americans  to  earn  four  star  general 
status. 

General  Powell  is  a  role  model  for 
many  AfHcan-Americans  who  question 
their  ability  to  succeed  in  traditionally 
white-dominated  occupations.  His  lead- 
ership is  especially  important  because 
minorities,  and  African-Americans  in 
particular,  are  so  highly  represented  in 
the  Armed  Forces  today.— 

So  I  congratulate  General  Powell  for 
his  leadership,  his  commitment  to  his 
country,  and  his  ability  to  beat  the 
odds  and  reach  beyond  traditional  ex- 
pectations. Our  Nation  is  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  great  American. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  close  at 
this  time  by  saying  to  my  colleagues 
assembled  that  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  laudatory  words  of  the 
previous  speaker,  my  colleague  fi-om 
California,  Los  Angeles,  an  area  of  this 
country,  a  part  of  this  country  that  has 
I>aid  great  tribute  to  General  Powell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  acknowledge  that  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  has  printed  an  outstanding 
story  on  the  man  we  honor  today,  and 
I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Los  Ang-eles  Times  Ma^asiDe,  Aih'. 

7, 1991] 

Four-Star  Power 

(By  Rudy  Abramson  and  John  Broder) 

MIDMORNINO    IN    THE    MIDDLE    EAST.    Acrid 

smoke  rises  trom  hundreds  of  fires  around 
Baghdad.  Flames  lick  the  turrets  of  mangled 
Iraqi  tanks  in  Kuwait.  From  runways  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  catapults  on  aircraft  car- 
rier decks  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  one  screaming 
warplane  follows  another  into  a  new  day, 
bound  for  Iraq,  bound  for  the  bunkers  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  dug-in  troops.  The  demolition 
of  an  army  is  under  way.  The  desert  has  be- 
come a  slaughterhouse. 

In  Washington,  it  is  midnight,  and  Just 
down  the  broad  outer  ring  of  the  Pentagon 
from  the  war  room,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  his  huge,  dimly 
lighted  office,  slipe  out  of  his  green  dress 
uniform.  On  a  leather  sofa.  Gen.  Colin  L. 
Powell  pulls  a  blanket  over  himself  and  falls 
asleep  beneath  a  painting  of  West  Point's 


first  black  graduate  leading  a  cavalry  patrol 
across  the  Great  Plains. 

It  has  been  20  hours  since  Powell  last  slept, 
but  he  will  be  up  again  before  dawn  and  back 
in  the  command  center  for  another  day  as 
ringmaster  of  the  mightiest  military  offen- 
sive since  the  Allies  stormed  the  shores  of 
Normandy.  Nearly  a  week  of  war  will  paaa 
before  he  spends  a  night  at  home  in  his  ele- 
gant quarters  three  miles  away  at  Fort 
Myer.  Va.,  overlooking  the  capltol.  By  then, 
the  destruction  of  the  Iraqi  army  by  night 
and  day  air  strikes  will  have  become  chill- 
ingly systematic,  what  one  Pentagon  plan- 
ner calls  "almost  an  industrial  operation." 

After  a  week  of  this  relentless  pounding, 
Powell  appears  in  the  Pentagon  briefing 
room  to  lay  out  what  is  in  store  for  the  Iraqi 
legion  that  overran  Kuwait. 

"Our  strategy  for  going  after  this  army  is 
very,  very  simple,"  the  general  says  to  the 
American  people.  "First  we  are  going  to  cut 
it  off.  and  then  we  are  going  to  kill  it." 

It  was  not  a  threat.  It  was  a  promise. 

That  bluntness  seared  Colin  Powell  into 
the  national  consciousness.  It  was  a  defining 
moment  for  the  country's  premier  soldier, 
who  is  emerging  as  perhaps  the  most  influen- 
tial American  military  leader  In  half  a  cen- 
tury. With  the  armed  forces  basking  in  pub- 
lic admiration  unseen  since  Johnny  came 
marching  home  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Powell  has  become  a  folk  hero— a  living, 
breathing  recruiting  poater  with  a  beer-bar- 
rel chest,  a  blacksmith's  arms  and  the  bear- 
ing of  a  centurion.  Suddenly,  he  is  being  im- 
mortalized on  posters  and  bubble-gum  cards, 
hounded  by  autograph  seekers  and,  nwre  sig- 
nificantly, promoted  as  a  potential  can- 
didate for  national  office. 

While  the  Gulf  War  made  Powell  a  symbol 
of  a  reinvigorated  military,  the  general  re- 
mains an  enigmatic  figure,  more  compelling 
yet  more  distant  than  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  is  neither  a  combat  hero  nor  an 
intellectual.  He  lacks  the  glittery  command 
credentials  of  previous  chairman.  World  War 
n  generals  such  as  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Omar 
Bradley;  his  academic  background  pales  be- 
side the  Princeton  Ph.D.  of  his  predecesscM'. 
Adm.  William  J.  Crowe  Jr.  Powell's  name 
now  surfaces  in  political  forecasts,  but  his 
views  on  domestic  policy  have  remained  an 
intriguing  mystery.  Yet  he  has  built  a  rep- 
utation for  plain-spokenness  as  much  as  for 
his  recruiting-poster  Image  and  formidable 
coolness  under  pressure,  traits  displayed  in 
the  White  House  as  well  as  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  about  Colin 
Powell  has  been  his  long,  sure  and  steady  as- 
cent. From  the  streets  of  the  South  Bronx  to 
the  war  room  of  the  Pentagon,  his  career  has 
proceeded  with  the  certainty  of  a  laser-guid- 
ed missile.  Some  analysis  think  the  ultimate 
accolade — a  Ofth  star— might  follow,  putting 
him  in  the  rarefied  company  of  such  leaders 
as  Bradley,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  As  the  conquering  troops  re- 
turn home,  two  big  questions  hover  about 
him:  Can  he  manage  the  brewing  postwar  po- 
litical battles  as  surely  as  he  did  the  six- 
week  war?  And,  what  lies  beyond  the  Army? 

The  gun  barrels  of  American  tanks  are 
scarcely  cool,  but  casual  speculation  esca- 
lates, creating  shimmering  images  of  an- 
other Eisenhower.  One  national  poll  put 
Powell's  approval  rating  at  an  astronomical 
86%.  Another  reported  that  he  was  favored 
by  50%  to  23%  over  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  as  President  Bush's  running  mate 
next  year.  The  surge  of  19S2  vice  presidential 
speculation  gave  rise  to  noticeable  Angst  on 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac:  in  a  phone  call  to 
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Qaayle  and  In  public  statements,  Powell  de- 
nied tutvlng:  any  designs  on  the  vice  presi- 
dent's Job.  But  interest  in  the  general's  po- 
litical career  has  hardly  abated. 

Like  Eisenhower,  who  was  courted  by 
Democrats  as  much  as  Republicans  before  he 
entered  the  1962  GOP  primary  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Powell  hides  his  political  afflllaOon 
behind  his  medals.  Asked  about  it  directly  in 
am  Interview,  he  says:  "I  don't  have  to  an- 
swer that.  I  haven't  answered  it.  and  I  am 
not  going  to  answer  it.  I'm  a  military  offi- 
cer." 

Jost  turned  54.  Powell  was  the  youngest  of- 
ficer ever  named  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  when  President  Bosh  Jumped  him  over 
nearly  three  doien  more  senior  officers,  in- 
cluding Desert  Storm  commander  H.  Norman 
Schwarskopf.  in  1989.  Powell  is  certain  to  be 
named  to  another  two-year  term  when  this 
one  expires  in  October,  and  he  is  eligible  for 
athlrd. 

In  Washington,  long  before  he  delivered  on 
his  curtly  bombastic  inromise  to  wipe  out  the 
Iraqi  army.  Powell  was  already  being  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  heroic  figures 
of  the  American  military,  including  the  re- 
vered soldler-statesRuui  George  C.  Marshall, 
principal  architect  of  U.S.  strategy  in  World 
Warn. 

Members  of  Congress,  often  skeptical  of 
military  leaders,  have  come  to  treat  him 
with  near  awe.  M^en  President  Bush  ac- 
knowledged the  general's  presence  before  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  last  month,  mem- 
ben  roae  In  a  standing  ovation. 

"Powell  is  the  greatest  mlUtary  leader  this 
country  has  produced  since  World  War  n," 
■ays  U.S.  Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arls.).  son 
and  grandson  of  admirals,  himself  a  former 
Navy  fighter  pilot  and  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  Before  the  Gulf  War,  McCain 
■ays.  Powell  was  treated  with  deference  and 
reapect  on  Capitol  Hill.  "Now  it  borders  on 
adulation." 

As  Marshall  resisted  the  temptation  to 
rush  Americans  into  World  War  n  combat 
until  he  was  confident  the  first  engagement 
would  end  In  triumph.  Powell  has  dem- 
onstrated a  similar,  sober  caution  at  the 
prospect  of  sending  Americans  into  combat. 
According  to  a  senior  Pentagon  official.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  thought  that 
Powell  was  slow  to  recommend  military  re- 
sponses to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  because 
the  general  doubted  that  Congress  and  the 
Administration  would  provide  him  the  over- 
whelming force  he  considered  necessary  to 
do  the  job. 

In  the  early  hours  after  Kuwait  was  over- 
mn.  the  defense  secretary  wanted  a  series  of 
military  options  to  present  to  the  President, 
and  he  wanted  it  quickly.  But  two  days 
passed  before  Powell  delivered  the  plans. 
Cheney,  says  an  official  close  to  him.  "prac- 
tlcally  had  to  turn  the  building  upeide  down 
and  shake  It." 

"The  whole  outfit  is  conservative."  the  of- 
ficial continues.  "The  military  instinct 
around  here  was  to  say.  'We  can't  do  this 
without  a  substantial  ground  force,  and  the 
poUUcans  will  never  give  us  that,  so  we 
won't  do  anything.' " 

Powell  insists  that  there  was  never  a  mo- 
ment of  footHlragglng.  He  was.  he  says,  sim- 
ply determined  that  if  the  United  Sutes  in- 
tervened to  restore  Kuwait  Independence,  it 
had  to  move  with  massive  superiority.  There 
would  be  no  more  Vletnams.  It  was  an  atti- 
tude Ingrained  in  a  generation  of  officers 
who  fought  in  the  bitterly  divisive  confilct, 
and  it  became  the  Bush  Administration's 
mantra.  "If  we  go  In.  we  go  in  to  win."  Pow- 
ell repeatedly  told  Administration  officials 


of   Congress,    "not    to    fool 


and   m  imbers 
around, " 

After  the  course  was  set  to  eject  Saddam 
Husseiq  trom  Kuwait,  Powell  was  the  Admln- 
istratioc's  most  forceful  public  advocate. 
When  two  former  Joint  Chiefs  chairmen, 
Crowe  and  retired  Air  Force  Gen.  David  C. 
Jones,  sided  with  congressional  Democrats 
arguing  that  economic  sanctions  or  limited 
use  of  air  power  might  persuade  Iraq  to  with- 
draw fr^m  Kuwait,  Powell  launched  a  t^ntal 
attack. ; 

"Man^  experts,  amateurs  and  others  in 
this  town  believe  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  such  things  as  surgical  air  strikes, 
or  perhaps  a  sustained  air  strike.  And  there 
are  a  variety  of  other  nice,  tidy,  alleged  low- 
cost,  incremental,  may-work  options  that 
are  fioalted  around  with  great  regularity  all 
over  this  town,"  he  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Service  Committee  in  December.  "Those 
strategtts  may  work,  but  they  also  may  not. 
.  .  .  Thtse  strategies  are  not  decisive;  they 
are  not  success-oriented.  Such  strategies  are 
designed  to  hope  to  win.  They  are  not  de- 
signed to  win." 

From  the  moment  the  first  planes  reached 
Saudi  Atabia  on  August  8,  Powell  was  patron 
of  a  suscess-oriented  Gulf  strategy.  "When 
we  launch  It,  we  will  launch  it  violently,  we 
will  launch  it  massively,  so  there  will  be  no 
doubt  ifhen  it's  over  who  won,"  the  four 
star-Inf4ntryman  told  a  cheering  throng  of 
A-IO  "Warthog"  pilots  at  an  air  base  in 
northers  Saudi  Arabia  Just  before  Christmas. 
"It's  gonna  be  fun  if  you  ever  get  started." 

Like  Marshall,  who  yielded  the  glory  of  the 
allied  campaign  in  Europe  to  Gen.  Eisen- 
hower, Powell  let  the  spotlight  shine  on  his 
field  commander.  Gen.  "Stormln'  Norman" 
Schwarzkopf.  Powell  oversaw  the  broad 
strokes  of  policy  from  his  Pentagon  office 
and  assured  his  generals  that  they  would  be 
sent  every  soldier,  plane,  ship  and  tank  they 
wanted. 

Schwarzkopf,  with  a  small  band  of  young 
military  planners  dubbed  the  "Jedi 
Knights^"  designed  the  end-run  strategy  to 
carry  o\|t  Powell's  vow  to  cut  off  and  kill  the 
Iraqi  army.  In  two  critical  visits  to 
Schwar*oprs  headquarters  in  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia,  In  December  and  February, 
Powell  reviewed  the  war  plan,  questioned  his 
commander  and  his  staff  about  it  and  offered 
a  number  of  minor  suggestions.  The  majority 
of  his  questions,  aides  recall,  centered  on  one 
Issue:  how  to  reduce  U.S.  casualties. 

During  the  buildup  and  the  air  war,  Powell 
and  Schwarzkopf  spoke  by  telephone  twice  a 
day,  onoe  early  in  the  morning,  once  in  the 
evening.  During  the  four-day  ground  cam- 
paign, the  two  generals  spoke  four  or  five 
times  a  lay,  with  Powell  demanding  detailed 
Information  on  locations  of  U.S.  combat 
units  and  the  level  of  resistance  they  were 
meeting.  "It's  not  the  chairman's  style  to 
mlcromanage,"  says  a  close  aid.  "These 
talks  ware  informative  rather  than  consult- 
ative."  I 

Did  Pawell  ever  yearn  to  change  places 
with  Schwarzkopf,  to  shed  his  crisp  green 
uniform  for  the  field  commander's  desert 
camoufiage  and  muddy  boots? 

"It  would  be  nice  to  be  out  there,"  he  said 
a  little  wistfully  a  week  after  the  cease-fire 
was  called.  "But  truly,  the  answer  is  no. 
Norm  is  the  best  guy  for  that  Job,  and  I 
think  I  have  particular  experiences  for  this 
job." 

The  J^lnt  Chiefs  of  SUff  conduct  their 
most  serious  deliberations  around  a  circular 
mahogany  table  beside  Colin  Powell's  desk. 
No  staff.  No  secretaries.  Just  Powell,  Adm. 
David  E;J  Jeremiah,  his  vice  chairman,  and 
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the  four  ch  iefs:  Gens.  Carl  E.  Vuono  of  the 
Army,  Mei«ll  A.  McPeak  of  the  Air  Force, 
Allied  M.  OpAy  Jr.  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
Adm.  FranH  B.  Kelso  n  of  the  Navy.  The  fact 
that  they  n^eet  beside  Powell's  desk  and  not 
in  the  secuj*  confines  of  their  formal  con- 
ference rooin,  known  as  "the  Tank,"  is  a  tes- 
tament to  liowell's  supreme  authority. 

Though  they  grapple  with  multlbilllon-dol- 
lar  Issues  and  decisions  that  will  shape  the 
American  military  forces  of  the  21st  Cen- 
tury, there  iare  no  votes.  "We  haven't  voted 
on  anythinf  since  I've  been  here.  We  talk 
about  things,"  Powell  says.  "I  know  what 
every  one  of  them  thinks.  When  we  are  all 
through  tailing  about  it,  I  will  say.  'Guys, 
what  I  hear  jrou  saying  is  so  and  so,  and  what 
I  think  abcut  it  is  so  and  so,  and  this  is 
going  to  be  my  position  with  the  secretary. 
Who  wants  to  sign  on  and  who  doesn't?" 

It's  hardlj  democratic,  but  over  the  years, 
the  main  c-nticlsm  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  sys- 
tem was  that  it  was  too  democratic  to  make 
the  tough  c^lls.  It  produced  standoffs.  It  pro- 
duced compromises.  It  recommended  budgets 
that  were  i$othing  but  the  sum  of  service 
wish  lists.  It  produced  mixed  voices.  There 
were  times ;  when  the  chiefs  were  arrayed 
against  the  ichalrman.  and  there  were  times 
when  they  ^ere  ignored  by  the  secretary  of 
defense.        | 

The  landnlark  1986  Goldwater-Nlchols  Act 
changed  thalt.  empowering  the  chairman  to 
act  without  consensus  of  the  chiefs.  On 
paper,  the  Defense  Department  is  ruled  by  a 
score  of  boards  and  committees,  but  the 
meaningful  power  of  the  Pentagon  indis- 
putably rests  with  Cheney  and  Powell.  "The 
fact  is  that  I  the  chairman  no  longer  has  to 
give  a  sort  I  of  lowest-common-denominator 
advice  that  the  chiefs  can  agree  to."  Cheney 
says.  "Colin  has  put  his  stamp  on  the  job." 

Powell's  unquestioned  authority  is  mostly 
bom  of  the  force  of  his  personality  and  his 
well-honed  personal  relationships.  It  was  not 
inevitable.  In  times  past,  chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  have  been  so  overshadowed  by 
field  conuna^ders  that  they  slipped  into  his- 
tory's mist*.  During  the  Vletman  War. 
Chairman  Qen.  ESarle  G.  Wheeler  was  ex- 
cluded for  a  full  year  from  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson'l  weekly  White  House  luncheon 
where  war  pplicy  was  made.  President  Ron- 
ald Reagan, J  in  an  interview  after  leaving 
White  Houset  said  the  name  John  W.  Vessey 
rang  a  belli  but  couldn't  quite  place  it. 
Reagan  had  appointed  Army  Gen.  Vessey 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  a  position  in 
which  he  served  for  four  years. 

Within  the  Joint  Chiefs,  Powell  has  quietly 
built  a  miniature  think  tank,  headed  by 
Army  Lt.  Gep.  Howard  D.  Graves,  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  military's  leading  strategic 
thinkers.  This  small  group  of  senior  officers 
rivals  the  Defense  Department's  civllan  pol- 
icy planning  staff  in  defining  the  nation's  de- 
fense agenda.  But  it  Is  Powell  who  runs  the 
show,  a  sharp  contast  with  that  of  Crowe,  his 
immediate  predecessor.  Crowe  was  more  of  a 
cajoler.  a  consensus  builder  who  "would  float 
a  proposal  and  then  kibitz  with  the  other 
chiefs  and  sometimes  would  even  change  his 
mind."  says  one  reigning  service  chief  who 
worked  under  both  chairmen.  "Powell  tends 
to  make  a  decision  and  then  go  back  to  the 
tank  and  rally  the  chiefs  to  his  point  of  view. 
He  lays  the  agenda  on  the  Uble  and  we  all 
nod  affirmative,  and  that's  about  it." 

When  disputes  cannot  be  resolved,  dissent- 
ers are  invited  to  take  their  pointers  and 
their  charts  Up  to  Cheney's  office,  one  floor 
above  Powel)'s.  "I  love  fights,"  Powell  in- 
sists. "That's  the  way  to  get  the  best  out  of 
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people.  The  worst  thing  Is  to  fall  to  let  some- 
body gret  in  his  shot,  and  that's  not  the  way 
we  do  business." 

When  Powell  and  his  subordinates  are  In- 
volved, the  fights  tend  to  be  one-sided,  says 
his  spokesman.  Col.  Frederick  W.  Smullen  II. 
During  the  Oulf  War,  a  television  news  re- 
port on  a  secret  new  technique  for  targeting 
Iraqi  tanks  sent  Powell  Into  a  self-described 
"tantnun."  Smullen  was  on  the  receiving 
end  of  this  sharp  and  profane  exchange,  even 
though  Powell  knew  he  wasn't  responsible 
for  the  story.  The  storm  quickly  passed, 
however.  "His  anger  is  intense  but  short- 
lived," Smullen  says.  "It  lasts  seconds,  not 
minutes." 

Powell's  broad  power  also  arises  from  rela- 
tionships he  has  forged  over  the  years  with 
Bush,  Chenny  and  Brent  Scowcroft,  White 
House  national  security  adviser.  During  his 
tour  at  the  White  House  as  national  security 
aide,  Powell  occupied  an  office  only  a  few 
feet  from  Vice  President  Bush.  They  shared 
a  bathroom  in  the  West  Wing.  The  vice  presi- 
dent was  on  hand  each  morning  when  Powell 
went  In  to  give  R«agan  his  national  security 
briefing.  They  would  drop  by  each  other's  of- 
fice to  chat.  Today,  Powell  affords  the  Presi- 
dent respect  but  not  awe.  He  uses  the  same 
blunt  language  In  the  Oval  Office  as  he  does 
in  the  chiefs'  conference  room. 

Cheney,  a  former  congressman  trom  Wyo- 
ming who  came  to  the  Pentagon  as  a  relative 
neojdiyte,  describes  his  relationship  with 
Powell  as  "a  continuing  tutorial  on  the  U.S. 
military." 

Some  students  of  the  military  believe  that 
the  fact  that  Powell  is  black  enhances  bis 
extraordinary  standing,  a  declaration  of  a 
new  day  in  a  profession  where  few  blacks 
have  made  it  to  the  top.  "It  Is  not  talked 
about  much,  but  there  Is  powerful  symbolism 
in  the  fact  that  he  Is  the  first  black  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,"  says  Eliot  Cohen  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies.  Powell  is  only  the  fourth 
black  in  the  country's  history  to  reach  four- 
star  rank,  following  a  trail  blazed  by  Air 
Force  Oen.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James  Jr., 
Army  Gen.  Roscoe  Robinson  Jr.  and  Air 
Force  Gen.  Bernard  P.  Randolph. 

Some  segments  of  the  black  community, 
however,  feel  a  certain  ambivalence  about 
him,  sparked  by  persistent  doubts  about  the 
fairness  of  the  all-volunteer  military  force. 
With  young  blacks,  who  make  up  14%  of  the 
population  at  large,  constituting  22%  of  the 
enlisted  ranks,  critics  suggest  that  the  coun- 
try has,  in  effect,  an  economic  draft. 

The  chairman  himself  Is  unequivocal  in  de- 
fense of  the  Army  and  the  system.  "I  wish 
that  there  were  other  activities  in  our  soci- 
ety and  in  our  nation  that  were  as  open  as 
the  military  is  to  upward  mobility,  to 
achievement  to  allowing  them  In,"  he  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  this 
year.  "I  wish  that  corporate  America,  I  wish 
the  trade  unions  around  the  nation  would 
show  the  same  level  of  openness  and  oppor- 
tunity to  minorities  that  the  military  has. 

'"Tie  fact  that  we  have  a  higher  percentage 
than  the  percentage  that  exists  in  the  gen- 
eral population  doesn't  trouble  me  at  all. 
That's  why  I  came  in,  to  get  a  job— S222.30  a 
month." 

"You've  done  well,"  Rep.  Beverly  B.  Byron 
(D-Md.)  observed. 

"I  ain't  done  bad,"  he  replied. 

But  for  his  encouraging  parents  and  a  sud- 
den love  affair  with  the  military.  Colin  Pow- 
ell's horizons  might  never  have  reached  be- 
yond the  South  Bronx. 

The  son  of  Jamaican  immigrants,  both  of 
whom  are  deceased,  Powell  grew  up  in  the 


neighborhood  that  is  now  the  symbol  of 
urban  blight.  But  during  his  childhood.  It 
was  a  cultural  melting  pot  populated  by  tra- 
ditional families  who  embraced  middle-class 
values  and  entertained  middle-class  aspira- 
tions. His  father  was  a  garment-district 
salesclerk,  his  mother  a  seamstress.  Both  in- 
sisted on  their  son's  going  to  college,  al- 
though he  was  an  Indifferent  student  at  Mor- 
ris High  School. 

Powell  entered  the  City  College  of  New 
York  in  1964  as  a  prospective  engineering 
major.  But  when  a  professor  asked  him  to 
visualize  a  cone  intersecting  a  plane  in 
space,  he  quickly  discovered  a  distinct  lack 
of  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  switched  to 
geology. 

He  found  his  real  niche  in  ROTC,  earning 
A's  In  military  science,  which  kept  his  over- 
all grrade-point  average  at  a  passing  level.  On 
graduation  day  in  1958.  he  proudly  pinned  on 
the  "butter  bars"  of  a  second  lieutenant  but 
had  no  long-range  plans  for  an  Army  career. 

Indeed,  he  did  not  give  his  future  serious 
thought  until  he  met  Alma  Vivian  Johnson 
on  a  blind  date  two  years  later  and  began 
thinking  of  marriage.  They  were  wed  In  1962. 
Four  months  later,  he  was  ordered  to  Viet- 
nam. Alma,  then  pregnant,  moved  home  to 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  live  with  her  parents. 
When  their  first  child  was  bom,  he  was  in 
the  jungle  as  an  adviser  to  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese Infantry  battalion:  the  news  didn't  reach 
him  for  three  weeks. 

The  Powells  now  have  three  children:  Mi- 
chael, 28,  who  left  the  Army  to  become  a  ci- 
vilian employee  of  the  Defense  Department 
after  being  critically  Injured  in  a  jeep  acci- 
dent: Linda.  25.  an  actress  In  New  York,  and 
Annemarie.  20.  a  student  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary. 

Powell  relaxes  by  reading  biographies  and 
military  histories,  tinkering  with  vintage 
Volvos  and  watching  old  movies.  One  night, 
just  before  the  air  war  began,  be  went  home 
to  relax,  but  every  television  station  was 
carrying  war  news.  So  he  and  Alma  spent  the 
evening  watching  a  video,  "Witness  for  the 
Prosecution."  His  favorite  dish  is  ground 
beef  prepared  any  of  a  hundred  ways,  and 
good  old  peanut-butter-and-jelly  sandwiches. 
He  has  taken  exactly  one  vacation  since  be- 
coming chairman — a  long  weekend  more 
than  a  year  ago  visiting  fMends  outside  of 
New  York  City. 

Powell's  military  career  for  "the  first 
bunch  of  years  was  routine,"  he  says.  He  led 
an  Infantry  platoon,  commanded  a  rifle  com- 
pany, and  along  the  way  completed  airborne 
training  and  Ranger  school.  Two  tours  in 
Vietnam  brought  him  combat  experience,  a 
Solider's  Medal  for  valor  (he  rescued  his 
commanding  officer  trom  a  burning  hell- 
copter)  and  a  Purple  Heart  for  bad  luck  (he 
punctured  his  left  foot  in  a  Vietnamese 
booby  trap). 

The  second  tour  in  Vietnam  presented  him 
with  his  first  chance  to  break  out  of  the 
pack.  In  196B,  he  graduated  second  in  his 
class  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  which  got  his 
picture  into  the  Army  Times.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Amertcal  Division  saw  it, 
yanked  Powell  up  to  headquarters  at  Chu 
Lai  and  made  him  oiwrations  officer,  al- 
though he  was  still  a  major. 

The  pivotal  moment  came  three  years 
later  when  he  was  just  out  of  George  Wash- 
ington University  graduate  school,  where  the 
Army  had  sent  him  for  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration.  Toiling  In  a  Penta- 
gon staff  job  and  hoping  for  a  chance  to  com- 
mand an  Infantry  battalion,  he  Instead  was 
ordered   to   apply   for  a  prestigious  White 


House  fellowship— the  Army's  chief  of  per- 
sonnel wanted  an  infantry  officer  to  increase 
the  branch's  prestige. 

The  fellows  program  is  designed  to  speed 
young  Americans  of  exceptional  promise  on 
their  way  to  leadership  by  giving  them  a 
year's  experience  working  with  top  Adminis- 
tration officials.  Competition  for  the  spots  Is 
brutal,  the  selection  process  excruciating. 

Powell,  who  was  35,  turned  in  his  applica- 
tion without  enthusiasm.  "It  really  didn't 
mean  anything  to  me  whether  I  made  it  or 
whether  I  didn't  until  I  got  into  the  competi- 
tion." he  recalls.  "But  I  Ruule  it,  and  I  was 
the  oldest  fellow  in  the  group." 

'He  was  serious,  but  not  terribly  Intense 
about  It,"  says  fellow  finalist  James  E. 
Boetic,  now  president  of  the  Bulter  Paper  O2. 
in  Denver.  "But  when  the  resumes  were  sent 
around,  his  choice  of  assignment  was  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  He  knew 
that  was  where  the  action  was." 

At  OMB.  he  caught  the  eye  of  director 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  and  his  deputy.  Frank 
C.  Carluccl.  who  both  played  crucial  roles  in 
his  rise.  "I  saw  politics  for  the  first  Ume.  I 
saw  high  policy  for  the  first  time,  so  that 
was  a  defining  experience."  Powell  says. 

But  more  than  that,  he  says,  the  year 
around  the  White  House  complex  taught  >»<»" 
that,  in  Washington,  "the  whole  thing  is 
greased  by  compromise  and  consensus"  and 
that  there  is  as  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
people  who  fkil  as  trom  people  who  succeed. 
"If  you  think  all  the  sisters  are  virtuous  and 
all  the  brothers  are  noble,"  Powell  tells  new 
arrivals,  "you  are  going  to  be  disappointed." 

In  the  view  of  his  admirers  and  many  Pen- 
tagon veterans,  no  chairman  in  history  ever 
reached  the  job  better  prepared.  Powell's 
long  run  of  working  for  key  civilians  in  the 
Defense  Department  began  when  he  was 
named  executive  assistant  to  John  G.  Kester. 
the  civilian  aide  to  Carter's  defense  sec- 
retary. Harold  Brown.  Kester  had  each  of  the 
military  services  provide  him  the  names  of 
top  prospects.  Powell  turned  up  on  the  Army 
list,  and  Kester  asked  him  to  come  in  for  an 
Interview. 

"He  had  a  very  good,  direct  personality." 
says  Kester.  "He  gave  me  the  sense  that  he 
was  a  very  straight  dealer.  Right  away,  he 
said  something  like.  'How  did  you  happen  to 
bring  me  in  here?'  And  I  said,  *I  checked  you 
out.  and  I  heard  a  lot  of  good  things  about 
you.'  He  said.  'Well,  as  matter  of  tmct.  I 
checked  you  out,  too,  and  It  wasn't  all 
good.' "  Powell  delivered  the  line  witli  a  dis- 
arming grin,  and  Kester  was  Impreaaed  with 
his  candor. 

Indeed,  from  the  White  House  Fellowship 
selection  through  the  windup  of  the  Gulf 
War.  good  fortune  has  been  Powell's  faithful 
companion.  But.  although  the  long  hitches 
working  for  Defense  Department  officials 
made  him  powerful  friends,  they  took  him 
away  from  coveted  command  jobe. 

He  was  a  brigade  commander  In  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  and  on  bivouac  with  his 
troops  at  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky.,  when  a  call  on 
a  field  telephone  summoned  him  to  work  for 
Kester.  Then.  In  1987.  six  months  after  he 
took  conunand  of  75.000  troops  In  V  Oirpe  in 
Germany,  a  iwrsonal  call  from  Ronald 
Reagan  brought  him  to  the  White  House  to 
become  deimty  national  security  adviser 
under  Carluccl. 

He  had  twice  turned  down  overtures  f^m 
Carluccl  before  finally  accepting  the  assign- 
ment, but  the  timing  of  the  White  House  as- 
signment made  it  another  gigantic  oppor- 
tunity. Arriving  in  the  wake  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair.  Powell  had  a  chance  to  help 
reform  the  National  Security  Council  oper- 
ation and  cleanse  Its  sullied  reputation. 
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Kenneth  Daberateln.  Reagan's  last  chief  of 
Btatr,  credits  Carlucci  and  Powell  with 
breakin«  down  barriers  that  had  developed 
around  the  council  and  restoring  it  to  politi- 
cal control.  "They  understood  that  never 
a^n  could  the  NSC  operate  in  the  secret  at- 
mosphere that  existed  in  the  Iran-Contra  pe- 
riod." Duberstein  says.  "It  had  to  be  a  part 
of  the  team.  Carlucci  and  Powell  brougrht  it 
back." 

At  the  same  time,  Powell  made  more  pow- 
erful fMenda.  including'  Howard  Baker,  who 
served  as  White  House  chief  of  staff  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 
Not  long  after  Baker's  arrival  at  the  White 
House  in  1967,  Weinberger  stepped  down  as 
defense  secretary  because  of  his  wife's  de- 
clining health.  In  a  meeting  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice, the  Pentagon  chief  told  Reagan  of  his 
decision,  and  urged  the  President  to  name  as 
his  successor  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  IV,  a  pleasant  but  color- 
less bureaucrat. 

But  Baker  urged  that  Carlucci  be  consid- 
ered for  the  Pentagon.  The  President  in- 
sisted that  he  needed  Carlucci  in  the  na- 
tional security  poet.  "You've  got  a  man  be- 
hind Prank  who  will  be  just  as  good,"  Baker 
told  Reagan.  So,  Powell  became  the  Presi- 
dent's national  security  adviser,  squarely  on 
the  fast  track  trom  foot  soldier  to  politician. 

Powell's  ascent  to  the  nation's  highest 
military  poet  on  Oct.  3,  1989,  was  heralded  by 
martial  pomp  on  the  broad  lawn  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's river  entrance:  brass  bands,  speeches, 
a  review  of  the  Army's  Old  Guard.  But  the 
general's  mind  was  elsewhere.  As  he  took  the 
oath  of  ofnce,  an  aide  stood  by  with  a  secure 
cellular  telephone,  occasionally  whispering 
messages  into  the  general's  ear  about  the 
rapidly  unfolding  Intrigue  in  Panama,  where 
a  band  of  rebel  military  officers  was  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  dictator  Manuel  A. 
Noriega. 

The  Pentagon  had  been  alerted  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  coup  two  days  earlier— Powell's 
first  official  day  as  chairman— when  rebel 
leaders  contacted  U.S.  officers  In  Panama 
City  to  ask  for  American  military  interven- 
tion to  back  up  the  plan.  Powell  rec- 
ommended to  President  Bush  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  withhold  aid  to  the  insurgents,  de- 
spite Bosh's  repeated  calls  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  tyrant.  Powell  believed  that  events 
were  moving  too  quickly  for  U.S.  forces  to 
have  a  decisive  impact.  Noriega  quickly 
quashed  the  coup  and  executed  its  leaders. 

The  Ukeover  attempt  prompted  Powell,  on 
his  first  day  in  office,  to  confront  the  central 
question  faced  by  all  military  leaders— when 
and  how  to  use  force.  Powell  and  many  of  his 
colleagues  had  come  away  from  Vietnam 
convinced  that  a  clear  statement  of  mission 
Is  a  prereqnlslte  to  any  military  action,  that 
military  power  should  not  be  applied  incre- 
mentally, that  firm  public  support  is  essen- 
tial and  that  political  authorities  should  not 
meddle  In  purely  military  decisions. 

But  Powell  eventually  agreed  to  the  con- 
troversial poUcy  of  using  26,000  U.S.  troops 
as  a  posse  to  round  up  Noriega,  an  effort  that 
left  the  military  red-faced  for  four  days  be- 
fore the  dlcUtor  turned  himself  in  at  the 
residence  of  the  Vatican's  representative  in 
Panama  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Daring  the  tense  days  following  the  De- 
cember ao  Invasion,  Powell  was  ftvequently  on 
the  teleitbone  to  the  commander  in  charge  of 
the  operaUon.  Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman, 
probing  the  progress  of  the  Noriega  bunt, 
asking  about  the  sporadic  resistance  still  of- 
fered by  the  "Dignity  Battalions,  "  inquiring 
about  the  constantly  changing  estimates  of 
Panamanian  troops  and  civilians  killed  in 
the  lightning  aasanlt  by  U.S.  paratroopers. 


The  fimstratlon  of  the  search  for  Noriega 
left  a  la  ting  lmi;re88lon.  When  the  Air  Force 
and  oth^r  elements  in  the  Pentagon  later  ad- 
vocated a  strategy  of  personally  targeting 
Saddam, Hussein,  Powell  overruled  them,  al- 
though ie  did  approve  air  strikes  against  all 
of  the  Iraqi  leader's  known  headquarters, 
homes  ahd  places  of  refuge. 

"We're  not  targeting  him  per  se,"  Powell 
said  a  day  after  the  air  attack  on  Iraq  began. 
"We  arejnot,  because,  frankly.  I  have  learned 
trom  previous  experience  how  difficult  it  can 
be  to  traick  a  head  of  state." 

During  these  and  other  crises,  Powell's 
style  is  ^ften  to  question  as  much  as  to  com- 
mand. Ato  aide  to  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
Carl  E.  Vuono  said  it  is  unusual  to  spend  20 
minutes  In  the  boss's  office  without  Powell 
calling  qn  the  phone  to  ask  about  some  mat- 
ter. In  times  of  crisis,  Pete  Williams,  the 
Pentagon's  chief  spokesman,  hears  from  the 
chairmaii  a  dozen  or  more  times  a  day. 

"He  dpesn't  often  express  annoyance  or 
anger.  9e  doesn't  belittle  his  staff."  says 
aide  Smjillen.  But  if  he's  disappointed,  the 
offender  knows  it.  "Sometimes  it's  just  a 
look"— blit  an  unmistakable,  withering  look, 
Smullen  tsays. 

It  was,  Powell  Insists,  an  innocent  answer 
to  a  question  from  a  reporter.  But  the  inci- 
dent—th^  first  and  apparently  only  time  he 
angered  the  secretary  of  defense— marked 
the  nearest  that  Powell  has  ever  come  in  his 
career  to  violating  a  sacred  canon  in  the  U.S. 
political  system:  absolute  civilian  control  of 
the  military. 

Throu^out  his  tour  as  chairman,  Powell 
has  seen jthe  implosion  of  the  Soviet  empire, 
a  changed  American  role  in  the  world  and 
the  demand  for  drastic  cuts  in  U.S.  defense 
spending  In  response,  the  military  is  under- 
going the  broadest  restructuring  in  its  his- 
tory. 

Powelljquickly  realized  that  Congress  and 
politlclaf  8  would  define  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  milittu7  unless  military  leaders  accepted 
the  inevitable  reductions  and  seized  the  Ini- 
tiative. So,  last  April,  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
ternal debate  about  the  shape  of  the  future 
armed  forces,  he  fired  a  shot  across  the  bow 
of  the  Administration  by  spelling  out,  in  a 
newspaper  interview,  his  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  military  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

If  Congress  and  the  Administration  in- 
sisted on  troop  and  spending  cuts  greater 
than  25%.  the  United  States  would  cease  to 
be  a  superpower,  Powell  said.  He  went  on  to 
detail  hlb  concept  of  an  Irreducible  "base 
force" — one  able  to  respond  to  crises  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Pacific  and  the  developing  world, 
while  maintaining  a  strategic  deterrent  of 
nuclear-sproed  bombers,  missiles  and  sub- 
marines. The  plan  had  been  under  study  in 
the  Pentagon  for  months;  while  the  politi- 
cians wjangled  over  how  to  define  and 
present  (he  plan— and  how  to  pay  for  It- 
Powell  vrfnt  public. 

"Colin  wanted  that  idea  out  on  the  table 
quickly,  even  before  Cheney  was  ready  to 
discuss  It  publicly.  Cheney  wanted  to  play 
his  cards  closer  to  the  vest,"  a  senior  aide  to 
Cheney  afcys.  "We  considered  It  a  preempUon 
of  the  seoretary." 

Cheney  chose  not  to  make  a  public  issue  of 
Powell's  trespass  but  made  his  displeasure 
known  privately  and  then  dropped  the  issue, 
according  to  a  Cheney  aide.  Cheney  says 
only  thai  Powell  since  has  been  "very,  very 
cauUous,  very  very  carefUl  to  operate  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to 
have  restiect  for  civilian  authority." 

Since  the  incident,  particularly  in  their 
managenient  of  the  Gulf  crisis,  the  Cheney- 
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Powell  partnership  has  become  so  close  that 
Pentagon  wsgs  call  them  "Lethal  Weapon," 
after  a  paif  of  violence-prone,  black  and 
white  cope  14  the  movies. 

The  global  force  plan  that  Powell  pre- 
maturely dlBclosed  was  to  have  been  un- 
veiled by  Pmsldent  Bush  on  August  2;  Che- 
ney and  Poi*ell  were  going  to  brief  Congress 
later  that  daw  on  the  blueprint  for  America's 
future  force  structure.  Iraq's  Invasion  of  Ku- 
wait preempted  the  show,  but  it  only  delayed 
the  inevitable  debate.  And  it  is  there  that 
Colin  Powell  will  likely  leave  his  most  last- 
ing mark.      1 

The  first  J>ig  fights  on  how  to  cut  U.S. 
forces  by  »%  have  been  fought,  Powell 
notes,  and  t|iey  cost  the  Army  10  divisions, 
the  Navy  twb  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups, 
the  Air  Force  nine  air  wings.  "But  there  are 
a  few  battliBS  still  out  there,"  he  says. 
"There  are  ^me  out-year  problems  [budget 
choices  in  tlie  future]  that  we  finessed,  and  I 
am  not  golni  to  talk  about  them.  There  are 
a  couple  of  force  structure  Issues  out  there 
that  are  dlllies." 

Powell  apparently  is  referring  to  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  regional  command  system, 
under  which  theater  commanders  such  as 
Schwarzkopf!  would  control  forces  assembled 
from  all  fou^  military  branches.  The  erosion 
of  service  p^wer  is  certain  to  accelerate  if 
Powell's  forcte  structure  plan  is  adopted.  One 
of  the  most!  bitter  fights  will  come  when 
command  of:  the  Navy's  nuclear  submarine 
fleet  is  transferred  to  a  new  strategic  forces 
command  that  will  Include  the  Air  Force's 
bombers  and  missiles. 

The  battles  will  play  out  over  the  next  five 
years,  but  tbe  next  18  months  promise  to  be 
the  most  pail  iful— inevitable  force  reductions 
fixaen  becauiie  of  the  war  now  must  occur. 
Powell's  bel(tved  Army,  for  example,  must 
shrink  trom  its  current  strength  of  770,000 
men  and  won|en  to  536,000  by  1996.  Among  the 
victims  Willi  be  many  veterans  of  Desert 
Storm.  An  ai^e  to  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Vuono 
says  that  the  Army  faces  the  unpleasant 
prospect  of  '^ndlng  out  Purple  Hearts  and 
pink  slips  in  (he  same  envelope." 

Squabbles  jDver  such  things  as  command 
configuration  may  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  U.S.  milljtary  Into  the  next  century,  but 
the  shadowbdxlng  and  jockeying  for  partisan 
political  position  are  what  really  fascinate 
Washingtoni4ns. 

After  one  dolumnist  evaluated  the  discus- 
sions about  Powell's  possibly  replacing 
Quayle  on  th#  GOP  ticket  next  year,  the  gen- 
eral Issued  a  sharp  denial,  even  if  It  wasn't 
quite  Shermanesque.  "I  am  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  1  intend  to  remain 
as  chairman  pf  the  Joints  Chiefs  of  Stoff  as 
long  as  the  President  wishes  me  to  serve,"  he 
said.  "No  one  ever  discussed  this  subject  [the 
vice  presidency]  with  me,  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  this  subject  should  be  dis- 
cussed," he  laid.  "This  is  speculation  that 
exists  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  to 
write  columnf ." 

But  given  his  association  with  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  adniinistrations.  Republicans  natu- 
rally consider  him  a  potential  four-star  poli- 
tician. "I  think  this  guy  could  be  a  political 
candidate,"  says  Richard  S.  Williamson,  a 
White  House  and  State  Department  ofilcial 
during  the  Reagan  Administration.  "You 
have  to  ask  wihether  he  can  ask  for  votes  and 
whether  he  clin  ask  for  money.  I  think  he 
can.  Can  he  ^o  television?  Clearly.  Does  he 
have  substanee?  In  his  field,  obviously.  The 
man  who  captured  the  drug  kingpin  and 
saved  the  W^tem  World  from  the  devil  in 
the  Middle  Ekst  would  have  to  be  a  viable 
candidate.  If  lie  called  me  In  1995,  and  said.  'I 
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would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  1996,"  you 
bet  I  would  be  on  a  plane." 

Another  colleague  of  the  general's  from 
the  Reagan  White  House  sugrgests  that  Pow- 
ell has  not  thought  through  his  own  political 
views  on  social  and  domestic  issues.  But 
some  old  Mends  contend  that  he  personally 
has  no  afflnity  for  Republican  domestic  poli- 
cies. 

GOP  leaders  "don't  know  what  Colin  Pow- 
ell thinks  about  urban  enterprise  sones;  they 
don't  know  what  he  thought  about  the  1990 
civil  rights  bill;  they  don't  know  what  he 
thinks  about  a  great  many  important  is- 
sues," says  a  friend  of  long  standing.  "If  they 
really  knew  what  he  thinks,  they  might  not 
like  him  very  much  at  all." 

Maybe  in  the  coming  months,  some  of 
these  mysteries  will  be  cleared  up.  Powell, 
the  soldier  who  loves  a  good  scrap,  clearly 
relishes  the  coming  conflict.  He  was  speak- 
ing about  future  congressional  battles  but 
might  have  been  talking  more  generally 
when  he  said,  in  his  throaty  chuckle,  "Now 
let  the  games  begin." 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  salute  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres]  for  bringing  forward  this  bill 
and  the  earlier  bill  today  which  hon- 
ored General  Schwarzkopf. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment: 
As  I  said  earlier  in  the  well,  I  represent 
the  city  of  Louisville,  the  Kentucky 
Derby  town,  and  part  of  our  Derby  fes- 
tival is  the  Pegasus  Parade.  We  just 
learned  yesterday  that  General 
Schwarzkopf  has  accepted  the  role  of 
grand  marshal  of  the  Derby  jiarade. 

I  want  to  say  this  is  a  very  good  mo- 
ment in  time  to  salute  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  General  Powell  for 
their  remarkable  contributions  to 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  having  a  chance  to  honor  General 
Schwarzkopf  in  Louisville. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  fi-om  Califor- 
nia and  salute  him  for  his  work. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  firom  Kentucky  for  his 
kind  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  this  bill,  S.  565,  to  authorize  and 
award  a  Corigresstonal  Gold  Medal  to  Gen. 
Colin  L.  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

We  were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Ger>eral 
Powell  in  this  key  military  leadership  position 
during  ttie  Persian  Gulf  war.  He  was  on  top  of 
every  detail  of  the  operatkm  and  was  able  to 
offer  steady  and  reasoned  advice  to  President 
Bush  every  step  of  ttie  way.  Once  the  decision 
was  made  to  fight.  General  Powell's  advice 
and  input  were  important  in  helping  shape  the 
brilliant  battle  plan  that  resided  in  the  total  de- 
feat of  Saddam  Hussein's  army. 

This  gold  medal  is  a  very  appropriate  way  to 
show  General  Powell  that  ttie  Congress  and 
this  country  appreciate  his  service  and  his 
leadership  at  this  critical  time  in  our  uountry's 


history.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  S.  565,  an  act  to  auttwrize  the 
President  to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of 
Vne  Congress  to  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell.  The 
striking  of  this  medal  for  presentation  to  Gen- 
eral Powell,  U.S.  Army,  is  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  leadership  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  principal  military 
adviser  to  the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  ttie 
planning  and  execution  of  the  military  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States,  in  coordination 
with  allied  coalition  forces,  to  ttie  invasion  of 
Kuwait  by  Iraq. 

General  Powell's  leadership  and  foresight 
were  responsible  for  ensuring  that  sufficient 
military  forces  and  support  were  committed  to 
the  Desert  Storm  and  Desert  ShieW  oper- 
ations in  a  timely  manner  and  advising  the 
Presktent  on  tlie  development  of  a  military 
sti^ategy  that  resulted  in  a  swift  and  decisive 
military  vctory  with  minimum  casualties  and 
loss  of  life. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  took  action  to 
ensure  that  ttie  responsitiility  for  provkUng  mili- 
tary advrce  to  the  PreskJent  National  Security 
Council,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  would  rest 
with  ttie  Chairman  of  ttie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
rather  ttian  ttie  JCS  Committee.  As  with  the 
changes  in  ttie  auttiorities  granted  ttie  comtat- 
ant  commanders,  by  freeing  its  most  senior 
military  offk^r  from  or9anizatk)nal  otjstacles 
ttiat  migtit  inhibit  his  at}ility  to  advise  our  sen- 
ky  civilian  leadership.  Congress  demonsb-ated 
its  confidence  in  ttie  competence  and  leader- 
ship qualities  of  ttie  military  officer  corps.  Gen- 
eral Powell  and  General  Schwarzkopf  exem- 
plify ttie  types  of  leaders  Congress  had  hoped 
woukj  rise  to  ttiese  critical  positions,  and  they 
tiave  proven  ttiat  our  trust  was  not  misplaced. 

General  Powell  certainly  ranks  anx)ng  the 
distinguished  military  leaders  of  this  Nation 
wtio  tiave  received  ttie  Congressional  Gold 
Medal,  such  as  General  of  ttie  Army  George 
Catiett  Marstiall  and  Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  Joseph 
King,  wtio  distinguished  ttiemselves  in  ttie 
planning,  equipping,  training,  and  deptoyment 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Workj 
War  II.  And  his  recognition  in  this  manner  is 
certainly  well  deserved. 

Atthough  we  are  taking  up  the  Senate  tiill 
today,  it  is  very  similar  to  a  House  measure 
sponsored  by  myself  and  Congressmen  Dick- 
l^4S0N,  HUTTO,  BiLBRAY,  and  Hefley,  H.R. 
1687.  We  are  all  proud  to  be  sponsors  of  this 
measure  as  an  Indrcatkxi  of  our  Natk}n's  grati- 
hjde  for  General  Powell's  contributions  to  ttie 
success  of  Operations  Desert  Shiekj  and 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Cofin  L 
Powell  has  had  an  illustrious  military  career. 
Bom  in  Harlem  and  raised  in  ttie  south  Bronx 
to  JamaKan  immigrants,  he  joined  ROTC 
while  at  City  College  of  New  York.  He  found 
ttie  military  reinforced  traditional  American  val- 
ues and  Instilled  discipline  and  pride.  General 
Powell,  of  course,  became  ttie  first  black 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
youngest,  at  52.  As  the  principal  military  ad- 
viser to  the  PreskJent  and  ttie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, General  Powell  was  ttie  ctiief  arctiitect 
for  ttie  quKk  and  decisive  vctory  over  Iraq  in 
ttie  Persian  Gulf  war. 


Because  of  his  outstanding  performance,  I 
want  to  support  legislation  to  auttwrize  ttie 
Presklent  to  award  a  Congresskxial  GoW 
Medal  to  General  Powell,  a  true  Amehcan 
hero. 

Congress  has  awarded  the  goW  medal  in 
ttie  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning  with  ttie  first 
going  to  Gen.  George  Washington  and,  subse- 
quentty,  John  Paul  Jones.  ArxJ  in  more  recent 
times.  Generals  Pershing,  Marshall,  Eisen- 
hower, and  MacArthur,  just  to  name  a  few  of 
ttie  great  Americans  throughout  the  history  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sakl  a  few  moments  ago, 
General  Powell  is  and  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing sokiier.  He  has  fully  earned  the  accolade 
pakj  to  only  a  few  of  tiis  predecessors.  He  is 
truly  a  sokJier's  sokjier.  He  is  a  commander 
wlx>  has  risen  to  his  present  (losrtion  by  dis- 
playing at  every  single  level  unk^ue  leaderstiip, 
perseverance,  and  tougtiness. 

Ttie  Congresskxial  GoM  Medal  is  most  ap- 
propriate because  it  is  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory: The  relationship  between  ttie  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  tiranch;  ttie  co- 
operation ttiat  we  have  had  at  all  times  during 
this  conflkrt;  the  consultative  process  instituted 
by  the  PreskJent;  ttie  briefings  instihJted  by  ttie 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  General  Powelt  for 
ttie  Congress. 

So,  in  part,  this  is  a  recognition  by  Congress 
of  ttieir  estat)lishing  new  relationships  t)etween 
ttie  two  biranches  of  ttie  Government. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  565.  i 

The  question  was  taken.  i 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provision  of  clause  5,  rule  I, 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed.  , 


D  1340  I 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  concluded  on  both  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
will  now  put  the  question  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  today, 
and  then  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  postponed  on  Wednesday,  April 
10. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

S.  534,  by  the  yeas  and  nay3; 

S.  565,  by  the  yeas  and  nay^;  and 

H.R.  1047,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  each  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  TO  GEN.  H.  NORMAN 
SCHWARZKOPF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  pendlner  business  is  the 
question  of  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  Senate  bill,  S.  534. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
TORRKS]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  534, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  405,  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  25,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  63] 


Abeixironible 

Ackerman 

Atexander 

Anard 

Andenon 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunxlo 

Anthony 

ApplecKte 

Archar 

Anney 

Aaptn 

Atklna 

AuColn 

Baodtua 

Baker 

Ballmner 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Batcman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Barenter 

Baimaa 

BUbny 

BiUrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 


Bofakl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bmce 

Bryant 

Bnnnlnff 

Bnrton 

Bostamaate 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carver 

Carr 

Chandler 

ClMpman 

Clay 

Clement 

CUasar 

Coble 

Colenua(I(0) 

CotaoaafTX) 

CoIUBi(lfl) 


Coadlt 
Conysrt 


YEAS— 405 

Cooper 

Costello 

ConsbUn 

Coz  (CA) 

Coz(IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davla 

DeFazlo 

DeLaoro 

DeLay 

Delloma 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlncell 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

DooUttle 

Dorcan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

OnrUn 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Encel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felsfaan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Forlletta 

Forddfl) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CD 

Frost 

GaUecly 

OaUo 

Qaydoa 

Qejdenaon 

Gekaa 

Gephardt 

Olbbons 

Ollchrest 

OUlmor 

Oilman 

01i«Ttch 

GUckman 

Ooinalei 

Ooodllnc 

Gordon 

Ooaa 

Gradlaon 


Grandy 

Green 

Goarlnl 

Gonderson 

Hall  (OH) 

BaUrrX) 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayea(IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefkier 

Henry 

Herter 

Hertel 

Hoacland 

HotMon 

Hochbrueckser 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Hoochton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hashes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jamea 

JetTerson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CD 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptor 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kluc 

Kolter 

KopetaU 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lacomarslno 

LAncaater 

Lantoa 

LaRocoo 

IJWfMIn 


KCA) 
Lest 
Levin  (MI) 
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Lewis  (C  <i) 
Lewis  (F  L) 
Lewis  (Q  k) 

Lipinski 

Livingsti  in 

Lloyd 

LoDf 

Lowery  (  ::A) 

Lowey  (1  Y) 

Laken 

Machtle] 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin 

Bjartinei 

Matsui 

MavrouU  s 

Mazzoli 

McCandli  iss 

McClosk  ly 

McCollui  I 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermatt 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMlUa«  (NO) 

McMilleq  (MD) 

McNultyl 

Meyen    ; 

Mfume 

Michel     ' 

Miller  (CK) 

Miller  (OK) 

MtUer  (VfA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUnail 

Mollohai 

Montgon^ry 

Moody     ' 

Moorheai 

Moran     | 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha    I 

Na«le 

Natcher  ■ 

Neal  (Ma6 

Neal  (NO) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nnsale 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUb 

Ortii 

Orton 

0««BS(I^ 

Owens  (Xip^ 
Ozley 


Bevlll 
CoUlaa  C 
delaQa4<i 
Dizon 

Doman  (f  A) 
Dreler 
Dwytr 
DymaUy 
Edwards  |0K) 


Psckard 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Patterson 

Pazon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petrt 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Bahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regnla 

Rhodes 

Richaitlson 

Rld^ 

Rlns 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rorers 

Rohralncher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ronkema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rnsso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalins 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schifr 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schnmer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slsisky 


Sksns 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

SUughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqnlst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

TraHcant 

Trazler 

Unaoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

VucanoTich 

Washington 

Waters 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

zeiur 
Zlmmer 


NAYS— 0 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Savage 

NOT  VOTING— 25 


Geren 

Gray 

Hasten. 

Hunter 

Kolbe 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Myers 


Scbener 

Solan 

UdaU 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Walsh 

WUllams 
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So  (fwo-thlrds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereo ")  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  mjtion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tal  le. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SdElAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNulty;.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces t  lat  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 


mum of  £ 


within  wlich  a  vote  by  electronic  de- 


vice may 
motion  tc 
the  Chair 
ceedlngs 


minutes  the  period  of  time 


be  taken  on  each  additional 
suspend  the  rules  on  which 
has  postponed  further  pro- 


GOLD  IfEDAL  TO  GEN.  COLIN  L. 
POWELL 

The  SIEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending tbe  rules  and  passing  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  S  565. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SIEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  :s  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  565, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

This  wil  1  be  a  5-mlnute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  |there  were— yeas  400,  nays  0. 
answered  f'present"  1,  not  voting  30,  as 
follows: 


[Roll  No.  64] 

YEAS-400 

AbercromUe 

Camp 

Emerson 

Ackerman 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Engel 

Alezander 

CampbeU  (CO) 

English 

Allard 

Cardln 

Erdrelch 

Anderson 

Carper 

Espy 

Andrews  (ME) 

CaiT 

Evans 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Chandler 

FaaceU 

Andrews  (TX) 

Chapman 

FaweU 

Annonzio 

Clay 

Fazio 

Anthony 

Clement 

Felghan 

Apiiegate 

Clinger 

Fields 

Archer 

Coble 

Fish 

Armey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Flake 

Aspln 

Coleman  (TX) 

FoglietU 

Atkins 

ColUns(MD 

Ford  (Ml) 

AuCoin 

Combest 

Ford  (TN) 

Bacchus 

Condit 

Frank  (MA) 

Baker 

Conyers 

Pranks  (CD 

Ballenger 

Cooper 

Frost 

Barnard 

CosteUo 

Gallegly 

Barrett 

Coughlin 

Oallo 

Bateman 

Coz  (CA) 

Gaydos 

Beilenson 

Coz  (XL) 

(Seldenson 

Bennett 

(k>yne 

Qekas 

BenUey 

Crane 

Gephardt 

Bereuter 

Cunningham 

Gibbons 

Berman 

Dannemeyer 

GUchrest 

Bllbray 

Darden 

OUlmor 

Billrakis 

Davis 

Oilman 

BlUey 

DeFazlo 

Gingrich 

Boehlert 

DeLauro 

GUckman 

Boehner 

DeLay 

Gonzalez 

Bonlor 

Dellums 

GoodUng 

Borski 

Derrick 

Gordon 

Boucher 

Dickinson 

Goes 

Bozer 

Dicks 

Gradison 

Brewster 

DingeU 

Grandy 

Brooks 

Donnelly 

Green 

Broomfleld 

Dooley 

Onnderaon 

Browder 

DooUtUe 

Hall  (OH) 

Brown 

Dorgan  (ND) 

HaUrrX) 

Bruce 

Downey 

Hamilton 

Bryant 

Duncan 

Hammerachmidt 

Sunning 

Durbin 

Hancock 

Burton 

Early 

Hansen 

Eckart 

Harris 

Byron 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hatcher 

Callahan 

Edwards  (TX) 

Hayes  (IL) 
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Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

HefBer 

Henry 

Herrer 

Hertel 

HotfUnd 

HobaoD 

Hochhrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Honghton 

Hoyer 

Habbard 

Hockaby 

Hushes 

Hntto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jeffeiaon 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonti 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptor 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Klnr 

Kolter 

KopetsU 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lsfomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laofhlln 

Leach 

I^ehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Uwls  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llchtfoot 

Uplnskl 

UviacstoB 

Uoyd 

LOBC 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowey(ND 
Loken 
Maohttoy 


lUikay 

Uartln 

Martinet 

Matna 

Mavronlaa 

llaaoU 

MoCandless 

MoCloskey 

McCtellom 

McCrery 

MoCnrdy 

McDMle 

McDennott 

McEwen 

MoOrath 

McHoch 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNolty 


Meyers 

Mftame 

Michel 

lUUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

MooH>ead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mra»k 

Manihy 

Martha 

Nacle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nossle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

OitU 

Orton 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (im 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Pazon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 


Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poahard 

Prloe 

PoraeU 

QnUlen 

RahaU 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Bavenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Recnla 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rldre 

RKXB 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rosen 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roae 

Roctenkowskl 

Roth 

Rookema 

Rowland 

Royfaal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sangmelster 


Santonim 

Sarpallos 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Scholze 

Schomer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shoster 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

Skagss 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaoshter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stndds 

Stomp 

Snndqaist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tanzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

"Riomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Unaoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vaoder  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

VucanoTlch 

Washington 

Waters 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toang(AS) 

Toong  (FL) 

Zelltf 

Zlmroer 


NAYS— 0 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Sange 


Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

(Jeren 

Oray 

Ooarinl 

Hastert 

Hantw 


Kolbe 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Myers 

Sanders 

Scbeuer 


Solan 

UdaU 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Walsh 

WllUsms 

WUlOD 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  rollcall 
vote  No.  64  on  S.  565  I  was  unavotdaUy  de- 
tained. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yes." 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  on  Thursday,  April  11. 
1991  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  House 
floor  during  the  following  votes: 

S.  534,  to  award  a  gold  medal  to  Gen. 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

S.  565,  to  award  a  gold  medal  to  Gen. 
Colin  L.  Powell. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  both  bills. 

During  the  time  of  these  votes.  I  was 
attending  the  funeral  of  Navy  Lt.  Pat- 
rick Connor  of  Marcellus.  NY.  who  lost 
his  life  during  the  recently  completed 
Desert  Storm  military  operation.  The 
family  of  Lieutenant  Connor.  William 
and  Marsha  Connor,  invited  me  to  at- 
tend the  services  in  honor  of  their  son, 
held  at  Arlington  Cemetary  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

I  felt  a  very  strong  obligation  to  offer 
my  personal  support  to  the  Connor 
family  who  lost  so  much  when  Patrick 
died  during  a  bombing  mission  over  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  February  2,  1991.  It  was 
for  this  reason  I  could  not  cast  my 
votes  in  support  of  the  bills  previously 
mentioned. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  required 
to  return  to  Montana  because  of  family  re- 
sponsibilities. I  will  thus  be  atisent  for  votes  on 
gioW  medals  for  General  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  H.R.  1047,  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Improvement  Act. 

It  is  my  intentkm,  had  I  been  present,  to 
vote  yes  on  the  gokl  medals  for  Generals 
Powell  and  Schwarzkopf  and  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Improvement  Act. 


Barton 
BevlU 
Ck>Ulns  (O.) 


NOT  VOTING— 30 

Cramer 

delaOana 

Dlzon 


Doman(CA) 

Dreler 

Dwyer 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  vote  on  S.  534.  goM  medal  for  Gen. 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf;  S.  565,  gokj  medal 
for  Gen.  Colin  L  Powell;  and  H.R.  1047,  Vet- 
erans' Berwfits  Improvement  Act,  tiecause  of 
a  meeting  I  was  attending  at  the  Pentagon 
with  Seaetary  of  Defense  Dck  Cheney  re- 
garding Carswell  Air  Force  Base  in  Foit 
Worth,  TX.  I  woukj  have  voted  "aye"  on  S. 
534,  S.  565,  and  H.R.  1047  if  I  had  voted  on 
Thursday. 


VETERANS'  COMPENSATION  PRO- 
GRAMS IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine).  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  1047,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlemam  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1047,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

This  will  be  a  &-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  399,  nays  3, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


Oejdenaon 

Qekas 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

OUchreM 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

01ngrl(A 

Ollckmaa 

Oonzalec 

Ooodlliv 

Gordon 

Goes 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Goarlnl 

Oonderson 

BaU(Oa) 

HalirrX) 

HamlltflB 

Hamm'TiK'hTnldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

HasresdL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hohaon 

Hochbmeckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Habbard 

Hnckaby    . 

Hngbes 

Hatto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

JefTeraoB 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CD 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (MO 


[Roll  No.  65] 

YEAS-«9 

Abercromble 

Coble 

Ackerman 

Ck>leman  (MO) 

Alexander 

Coleman  (TX) 

AUard 

Collins  (MI) 

Anderson 

Combest 

Andrews  (ME) 

Condlt 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Cooper 

Andrews  (TX) 

Costello 

Annunzlo 

Cooghltn 

Anthony 

Cox(CA) 

Applegau 

Cox(IL) 

Archer 

Coyne 

Armey 

Cramer 

Aspln 

Crane 

Atkins 

Cunningham 

AuCoin 

Dannemeyer 

Bacchos 

Darden 

Baker 

Davis 

Ballenger 

DeFazlo 

Barnard 

DeLaoro 

Barreu 

DeLay 

Tm^fnsn 

DeUoms 

Bellenaon 

Derrick 

Bennett 

Dickinson 

BenUey 

Dicks 

Bereater 

DlngeU 

Herman 

Donnelly 

Bilbrmy 

Dooley 

BlUraUa 

DooUtUe 

BlUey 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Boehlert 

Downey 

Boehner 

Duncan 

Bonlor 

OurUn 

BonU 

Early 

Bouchsr 

F*kart 

Boxer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Brooks 

Emerson 

Broomfleld 

Engel 

Browdar 

English 

Brown 

Erdrelch 

Bmce 

Espy 

Bryant 

Eteds 

Banning 

FasoeU 

Burton 

FaweU 

Bostamante 

Fazio 

Bjrron 

Felghan 

Callahan 

Fields 

Camp 

Fish 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Flake 

Campbell  (CO) 

FogUetU 

Cardln 

Ford  (MI) 

Carper 

Ford(TN) 

Carr 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  ((TT) 

Clay 

GaUegly 

Clement 

GaUo 

dinger 

Gaydos 

7844 

Jonti 
Kaptor 


Kennedy 

Kennelly 
Uldee 
Xlecika 
Dor 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

I^Fftloe 

LacomanlDO 

lADcuter 

Ijintoe 

IjlRocco 

Lauchlln 

Le*ch 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewla  (CA) 

LewU  (FL) 

Lewla  (OA) 

Uchtfoot 

Uplnskl 

LlTlncston 

Uoyd 

Lone 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

llachUey 

Manton 

Uarkey 

Martin 

Martinez 

Mataal 

Mavroales 

ManoU 

McCamUeai 

MoCloakey 

MoCoUom 

McCrary 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Mc^nch 

M(dllUan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNnlty 

Meyera 

Mftune 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 


Mink 

MoaUey 

Mollnan 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorfaead 

Moran 

MorelU 

Morrlion 

Mraiek 

Murphy 

Martha 

Nacle 

Matcher 


Oradlaon 


Barton 

BevlU 

Chaadlar 

ColUna(IL) 

Ooayer* 

delaOam 

DUoB 

I>onan(CA) 

Drtlar 


Neal(HA) 

Neal  (NO 

WcboU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

OrtU 

Orton 

Owens  (NT) 

OwenB(UD 

Ozley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Peaie 

Peloal 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poahard 

Price 

PnrseU 

QnlUen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ranyel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Racnla 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rldce 

Risss 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberta 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rocers 

Rohrabacher 

Roa-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roakema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schur 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schomer 

Sensenbrenner 

NAYS— 3 
Michel 


Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shoster 

Slkorskl 

Slslaky 

Skans 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaufhter  (NT) 

Slauchter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllncs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Snndqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tanner 

Tanzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorrtceUl 

Towns 

TraHcant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Vlacloaky 

Vncanovlch 

Walsh 

Washlncton 

Waters 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Younr(AX) 

Young  (FL) 

ZellfT 

Zimmer 


Nnasle 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Dynially 

Edwards  (OK) 

Frost 

CSeren 

Hastert 

Hunter 

Kolbe 

Lehman  (FL) 

LeTlne(CA) 

Marlenee 


McCurdy 

Myers 

Sdieuer 

Solan 

Udall 

Volkmer 

Walker 

WUllama 

Wilson 
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So  (  wo-thlrds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  'esult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abo  re  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  -ead:  "A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
Unltec  States  Code,  to  make  mls- 
cellan(  ous  improvements  in  veterans' 
compensation,  pension,  and  life  insur- 
ance |)rograms.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

A  m  Jtion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tal  le. 


April  11,  1991 


I  ERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr. 
today 
etery 
ceremdny 


Kjlly 


rick 

a  casualty 

As  a 
rollcal 
would 
No.  64. 
voted 
1047. 
"aye.' 


THE 


/^OLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
was  detained  at  Arlingrton  Cem- 
n  order  to  attend  a  last  rites 
for  a  constituent.  Lt.  Pat- 
Connor,  U.S.  Navy  who  was 
of  the  Desert  Storm, 
result.  I  was  imable  to  vote  on 
No.   63.    S.   534.   if  present,   I 
have  voted  "aye."  On  rollcall 
S.  565,  if  present.  I  would  have 
'aye."  On  rollcall  No.  65.  H.R. 
present,   I  would  have   voted 
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VETERANS'  COMPENSATION 
PRO  tRAMS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1  191 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permia  lion  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  po  nt  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extranious  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  vote 
against  H.R.  1047,  the  Veterans'  Compensa- 
tion Proorams  Improvement  Act  of  1991,  not 
because  I  oppose  the  bill  Itself  but  because  it 
does  no<  provide  for  offsets  to  the  increases  in 
direct  spending  as  required  by  the  new  budget 
procedufes  enacted  last  fall. 

Yes,  jfou  can  say  it  is  a  symbolic  protest 
vote  against  our  business-as-usual  proce- 
dures. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, proi^isions  of  this  bill  will  increase  direct 
spendina  by  $5  million  in  each  year  beginning 
in  1992 J  Under  the  new  pay-as-you-go  rules, 
any  neW  direct  spending  must  be  offset  or  it 
will  cause  a  sequester  in  nonexempt  entitle- 
ment programs  15  days  after  Congress  ad- 
journs.  I 

Legist)  ition  which  increases  spending  should 
also  pf a  ^ide  for  an  actual  offset  and  not  just 
a  promii  e  that  there  will  be  legislation  in  the 
future  to  pay  for  tfie  new  sperxjing. 

If  we  do  not  draw  the  line  with  this  bill, 
which  s<jme  will  say  is  just  minimal  spending, 
what  will  be  be  faced  with  in  the  future?  Will 
we  again  be  told  that  we  should  not  worry, 
that  everi  costlier  legislation  will  also  be  paid 
for  som€|bme  down  tfie  lir>e? 

The  pijrpose  of  tfie  pay-as-you-go  proce- 
dures is  10  ensure  that  any  new  direct  spend- 
ing is  paid  for.  Each  piece  of  legislation  which 
costs  money  to  the  American  taxpayer  should 
be  offset  so  tfiat  we  can  finally  get  control  of 


the  Federal  deficit,  which  I  am  sure  everyone 
will  agree.  1^  still  much  too  high. 

That  deficit  hurts  veterans  and  nonveterans 
alike. 

We  are  d^ng  no  sennce  to  America's  veter- 
ans wfien  we  refuse  to  sut>mit  ourselves  to  the 
necessary  budget  disciplines  we  imposed  last 
year. 

You  do  n<|t  help  veterans  by  giving  with  one 
hand  wfiat.  ip  the  tong  run.  you  take  away  with 
the  other  thiough  a  breakdown  of  budget  dis- 
ciplines. 

Our  veterans  deserve  more  than  just  lip- 
senice  to  the  promises  we  made  last  year— 
they  deserve  our  honoring  of  that  commitment, 
just  as  they  have  honored  their  commitments. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  I 
coukj  not  ba  here  today  to  vote  on  tfie  Veter- 
ans ComperBatkxi  Programs  Improvement  Act 
of  1991,  HB.  1047;  and  the  bills  awarding 
Congressional  GoM  Medals  to  generals,  Colin 
L  Powell,  S.  565;  and  H.  Nomian 
Schwarzkopf,  S.  534.  If  I  had  been  here,  I 
woukj  have  voted  "aye"  on  all  three  bills.  I 
was  in  Los  Angeles  to  partKipate  in  an  impor- 
tant meetinp  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Transportation  Commisswn  [LACTC]  on  the 
proposed  fUure  routing  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Metro  Rail  Orange  Line  arxl  on  Los  Angeles' 
legislative  transportation  needs  in  light  of  the 
pending  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  I  couW  not  return  to  Washington,  DC,  in 
time  to  vote  on  these  legislative  measures. 

The  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement  Act  will 
enharx^  tfie  delivery  of  benefits  and  senrices 
to  our  deserving  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. This  Mgislatun,  in  addition  to  improving 
a  numtjer  of  veterans'  benefits,  increases  the 
level  of  mortgage  protection  life  insurance  cov- 
erage for  disabled  veterans  and  helps  our  se- 
verely disabljed  veterans  to  adapt  their  homes 
to  tfieir  hancicap.  I  strongly  support  this  meas- 
ure, and  befeve  it  will  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  veterans  who  served  our  country  at 
home  and  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seriously  regret  that  I  couW 
not  be  here  to  vote  to  award  generals,  Colin 
Powell  and  Norman  Scharzkopf  Congressk>nal 
GokJ  Medals.  Tfiese  two  measures  would  also 
require  tfie  Treasury  Department  to  design 
and  mint  the  gokJ  medals  and  mint  bronze  du- 
plicates for  sale  to  the  pubic.  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  1E96,  the  companion  bill  to  S.  534, 
whKh  was  irltroduced  by  Representative  Earl 
HUTTO.  I 

I  commerKi  ttie  oustanding  contributk>ns  of 
both  generals.  Colin  L  Powell  and  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
in  Operation  Desert  ShieW  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Both  generals  deserve  to  be 
recognized  for  tfieir  exemplary  performance  as 
military  leaders  and  advisers  to  the  President. 
They  are  tw()  commanders  who  have  risen  to 
their  present  positkxis  by  displaying  unique 
leadership,  they  are  extraordinary  sokSers 
and  we  honqr  tfiem  for  their  long  years  of  dili- 
gent servrce  and  sacrifk^. 

As  chief  o^  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
Powell  is  th0  principal  military  adviser  to  the 
PreskJent,  tfe  Nattonal  Security  Council  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  His  professionalism, 
talent,  integrly,  and  dedication  to  the  Armed 
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Service  is  truly  appreciated.  As  an  African 
American,  I  am  exceptionally  proud  of  General 
Powell,  wtx>  serves  as  a  positive  role  model 
and  inspiration  to  our  young  men  and  women. 
I  have  received  many  letters  from  constituents 
who  share  our  appreciation  for  General  Pow- 
ell's exemplary  performance  in  planning  and 
coordinating  ttie  successful  U.S.  military  re- 
sponse to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command,  also 
deserves  our  deepest  Vnanks  and  admiration 
for  his  service  in  the  gulf  war.  Under  his  supe- 
rior command,  U.S.  military  and  allied  forces 
commanders  skillfully  planned  arxj  executed  a 
military  victory  for  the  United  States  and  the 
coalition  forces.  When  t  traveled  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia in  September  with  Chainnan  John  Murtha 
and  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  De- 
fense Sutxx>mmittee,  General  Schwarzkopf 
thoroughly  briefed  us  on  the  miltiary  operation 
in  the  gulf  and  the  conditions  our  sokJiers 
were  faced  with  daily.  But  we  were  naX  akx)e. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  and  people 
throughout  our  Natk>n  and  the  worid  also  wit- 
nessed his  skillful  briefing  on  the  gulf  war. 

The  Congressional  Gokj  Medal  is  the  most 
appropriate  arxJ  fitting  tribute  we  can  bestow 
on  ttiese  two  outstanding  military  command- 
ers. Although  I  coukj  not  be  here  today  to  cast 
my  vote  for  S.  565  and  S.  534,  I  strongly  sup- 
port tmth  of  these  bills  fKKXKing  two  great 
Americans. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  S. 
534  and  S.  565,  the  two  Senate  bills  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  concerning  the 
remaining  schedule  for  the  week  and 
next  week's  schedule.  If  the  majority 
whip  would  be  good  enough  to  en- 
lighten us  on  the  schedule,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  ftom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  expectation 
that  next  week  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday.  However,  there  is  no 
legislative  business  and  no  recorded 
votes. 

Then  on  Tuesday,  April  16,  the  House 
meets  at  10  a.m.  The  House  will  recess 


immediately  and  reconvene  at  11  a.m. 
to  receive  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Nicaragua  in  a  joint  meeting. 
Following  the  joint  meeting,  the  House 
win  reconvene  for  legislative  business 
and,  of  course,  at  that  time  it  is  ex- 
pected that  we  will  have  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  That  will  come  to  the  floor 
for  action,  of  course,  subject  to  a  rule. 

On  Wednesday,  April  17,  and  Thurs- 
day, April  18,  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
a.m.  on  Wednesday  and  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  It  is  our  expectation  that  we 
will  continue  deliberation  and  finish 
the  work  on  the  budget.  At  10:30  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  the  House  will  recess  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  House  will  then 
reconvene  for  legislative  business  at 
11:30  on  Thursday. 

Of  course,  it  is  our  expectation  that 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
we  would  have  the  complete  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

If  I  may  add  to  that,  on  Friday,  April 
19,  the  House  will  not  be  in  session. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  majority  whip.  If  he  would  just  re- 
main on  his  feet  for  a  moment,  what 
parts  of  the  budget  might  we  l>e  taking 
up  on  Tuesday  and  what  on  Wednesday, 
if  we  might  be  able  to  enlighten  the 
membership? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  expect  to  take  up  the 
general  deluite,  the  Dannemeyer  and 
Kasich  amendments  on  Tuesday,  the 
President's  budget  and  final  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  might  just  also  ask:  there  is 
a  pending  deadline  for  the  so-called 
railroad  strike  which  might  take  place 
at  12:01  a.m.  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  we 
might  expect  in  the  way  of  legislation 
when  that  strike  takes  place? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York  that  we  hope 
the  parties  will  resolve  the  dispute. 
However,  in  the  event  there  is  a  strike, 
the  House  will  be  prepared  to  take 
whatever  appropriate  action  in  a  time- 
ly manner. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  What  business  would 
there  then  be  on  Thursday  if  we  do  fin- 
ish up  the  budget? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  we  finish  the  budget, 
complete  consideration,  on  Wednesday 
and  we  do  not  have  a  problem  of  a  po- 
tential railroad  strike,  then  I  think 
that  there  would  be  a  likelihood  that 
we  would  conclude  our  business  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Just  one  last 
thought.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
the  Dalai  Lama  might  be  coming  to  the 
Congress.  Do  we  have  any  information 
that  the  Members  might  want  to  know 
about?  I  see  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]  motioning  to  you. 
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Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  direct  his  re- 
marks to  the  distinguished  chalnnan  of 
the  appropriate  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose]. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  Crom  North  Carolina, 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  his 
question  and  his  support. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  gentleman's 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip  of  the  House,  I  will  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  that  will  author- 
ize the  use  of  the  Rotunda  for  an  ad- 
dress by  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama 
to  take  place  Thursday.  April  18,  be- 
tween 11  and  12  noon,  and  we  certainly 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  be  present  with  us  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  consider  it  a 
privilege.  Has  that  been  cleared  with 
the  minoritsr? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  right  of  the  gentleman 
ft-om  New  York  and  I  are  going  to  deal 
with  this  matter  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Let  me  just  point  out  further  that 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  has  made  an  an- 
nouncement that  all  amendments  and 
sulwtitutes  to  the  budget  should  be 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  Rules  no 
later  than  noontime  Friday.  I  would  re- 
mind the  meml>ership  of  that. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  15,  1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peimsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TUESDAY. 
APRIL  16.  1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Monday.  April  15,  1991.  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
April  16.  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  17,  1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Tuesday,  April  16.  1991,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
AprU  17. 1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  18,  1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday.  April  17.  1991.  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, AprU  18,  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gren- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman f^m  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZmO  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON  TUES- 
DAY, APRIL  16,  1991 

B«r.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
at  any  time  on  Tuesday,  April  16,  1991, 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  in  joint  meeting 
her  excellency,  Violeta  Chamorro, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON  THURS- 
DAY, APRIL  18,  1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moos  consent  that  It  may  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair  on  Thurs- 
day, Aiall  18.  1991,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  in  this  Chamber  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHOIIZING  USE  OF  THE  RO- 
TUND L  OF  THE  CAPITOL  FOR  A 
CEREIIONY  OF  WELCOME  FOR 
THE  E  ALAI  LAMA 

Mr.  R(  SE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coisent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideratic  i  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  les.  115)  authorizing  the  use  of 
the  rotuida  of  the  Capitol  for  a  cere- 
mony of  |velcome  for  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current Besolutlon. 

The  SifEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman fi  om  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]  for  the  purpose  of 
having  t;  le  chairman  explain  the  reso- 
lution. 
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B«r.  RC  SE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlenw  a  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Spjaker,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
explain  the  purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  provides  for  the  use  of  the 
rotunda  for  Members  of  Congress  to  as- 
semble aiid  to  greet  his  holiness,  the 
14th  Dal)  J  Lama  of  Tibet.  The  Dalai 
Lama  is  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
leader  of  the  Tibetan  people.  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  invaded  Tibet 
in  1949,  ai  id  has  brutally  occupied  Tibet 
for  the  pust  42  years.  The  Dalai  Lama 
and  tens  (of  thousands  of  his  fellow  Ti- 
betans fled  their  homeland  after  a  na- 
tionalist uprising  was  brutally  sup- 
pressed >y  the  Chinese  Red  Army. 
Since  that  time,  the  Dalai  Lama  has 
led  the  libetan  nation  in  a  nonviolent 
struggle  igainst  China's  brutal  occupa- 
tion of  llbet.  His  strict  adherence  to 
the  Ghantian  principles  in  his  struggle 
against  Chinese  oppression  and  his  per- 
sonal philosophy  of  universial  respon- 
sibility Earned  him  the  1989  Nobel 
Peace  Prltee.  He  will  come  to  Washing- 
ton next  week,  and  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  honoi  the  Dalai  Lama  by  receiving 
him  in  thje  Capitol  Rotunda,  and  I  en- 
courage liy  colleagues  to  attend.  This 
event  wl|l  take  place  on  Thursday, 
April  18  between  11  a.m.  and  12  noon. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  kinder  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection, I  yield  to  the  gentlenfian  from 
New  York)  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  GUiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
California  [Mr.  Rose]  for  making  these 
arrangements.  Many  Members  had 
hoped  tha ;  we  could  have  had  his  Holi- 
ness addisss  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  that  was  not  possible. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues ^ould  join  in  welcoming  his 
Holiness,  who  has  been  not  only  the 
spiritual  leader  of  Tibet  but  a  leader  in 
the  world!  for  a  peaceful,  nonviolent 
means  of  ^pposing  aggression  by  other 
nations. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  e^end  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  »Jorth  Carolina? 

There  was  i  lo  objection. 


JEWISII  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYfcR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  onsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  ( iffice  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  n  isolutlon  (H.J.  Res.  134)  to 
designate  the  weeks  of  April  14  through 
21,  1991,  and  May  3  through  10,  1992,  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  [the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  9hio? 

Mr.  RIDGE|  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  and  frtend,  the 
gentleman  fi^m  New  York  [Mr.  GlL- 
MANj,  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pri- 
mary sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 134,  legi^ation  designating  "Jew- 
ish Heritage  jWeek,"  I  rise  in  strong 
support  for  tills  measure  and  urge  its 
passage.  I  woi  ild  also  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  fi-o  m  Ohio,  Mr.  Sawyer,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  House 
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Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popu- 
lation, for  bringring  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 134  to  the  floor  so  expeditiously. 
As  many  of  our  colleagxies  are  aware, 
the  spring  months  are  of  historic  im- 
portance to  the  Jewish  community. 
Several  religious  and  cultural  events, 
including  Passover,  Jerusalem  Day,  Is- 
rael Independence  Day,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  as  well 
as  Holocaust  Memorial  Day  all  occur 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

The  bill  before  us  designates  April  14- 
21,  1991  and  May  3-10,  1992  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week,"  noting  that  such  con- 
gressional action  promotes  intergroup 
understanding  and  the  principles  of 
brotherhood. 

House  Joint  Resolution  134  recog- 
nizes the  rich  history,  culture,  and  tm- 
dltions  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their 
many  and  varied  contributions  to  our 
Nation  and  society  over  the  years.  The 
measure  also  authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
commemorating  the  events  surround- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  have  gathered 
once  again  in  our  rotunda  to  partici- 
pate in  moving  Holocaust  Memorial 
Day  ceremonies.  Events  such  as  this 
display  our  collective  commitment  to 
remember  the  legacy  of  6  million  inno- 
cent Jewish  men,  women,  and  children 
who  perished  in  the  Holocaust  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  The  following  week 
is  Jewish  Heritage  Week,  when  Amer- 
ican Jewish  communities  throughout 
our  Nation  will  be  conducting  appro- 
priate historic  and  cultural  programs 
to  highlight  other  aspects  of  Jewish 
life  and  participation  in  America. 

Accordingly,  I  request  our  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  adopting  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 134. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  firom  Ohio  [Mr.  Saw- 
yer]. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  the  ranking  member  of  my  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Oilman,  in  support  of  des- 
ignating "Jewish  Heritage  Week,"  and 
thank  him  for  once  again  making  an 
exemplary  effort  to  bring  this  worth- 
while resolution  before  the  House. 

House  Joint  Resolution  134  would  set 
aside  a  week,  in  both  1991  and  1992.  to 
recognize  events  and  traditions  that 
are  part  of  Jewish  history  and  culture, 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world. 

The  months  of  April  and  May.  in  par- 
ticular, give  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  certain  events  that  are  signifl- 
cant  not  only  in  the  development  of 
Jewish  history,  but  in  the  history  of 
humankind. 

The  feast  of  Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Day,  Jerusalem 
Day,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  of  Israel,  all  occur  dur- 
ing this  time  period. 


Too  often,  in  the  rush  of  everyday 
life,  we  fall  to  stop  and  contemplate 
the  events  and  lives  that  brought  us  to 
where  we  are  today,  that  have  made  us 
the  people  and  nations  we  are  today. 

As  we  take  these  few  moments  to  re- 
flect upon,  and  remember,  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people,  I  want  to  share  a 
poem  by  Elie  Wiesel.  delivered  at 
Auschwitz  on  August  1,  1979,  that  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  remembrance  and 
the  soul  of  a  people. 
The  poem  is  as  follows: 

Listen  to  the  Wind 

(The  Voice  and  Vision  of  Elie  Wiesel) 

Listen  to  the  wind,  for  there  is  nothing  else 

we  can  listen  to. 
For  this  was  the  place  where  children  be- 
came old  and  where  old  men  had  no 
children  to  console. 
Listen  to  the  stones,  for  the  stones  them- 
selves were  broken  as  our  hearts  were 
broken. 
For  this  Is  the  place  of  eternal  night.  Never 
will  there  be  sun  here.  Do  not  trust 
your  eyes. 
There  Is  no  sun  here.  Never  tnist  anything 
else,  for  there  Is  no  one  to  trust  here. 
In  this  place  people  were  so  abandoned, 
so  doomed,  and  their  solitude  and  si- 
lence were  such  that  even  now  we  cap- 
ture something  simply  by  being  here. 
This  is  the  place — a  kingdom.  Can  you  imag- 
ine: four  million  people  lived  and  van- 
ished overnight  In  this  place. 
We  could  build  a  nation  with  four  million 

people. 
There  would  be  enough  doctors,  enough 
teachers,  enough  parents,  enough  chil- 
dren, enough  princes,  enough  beggars, 
enough  merchants,  enough  dreamers  to 
build  a  people. 
And  in  this  space,  which  became  the  grave  of 
man's  heart,  that  kingdom  vanished. 

Listen  to  the  wind.  And  listen  to  the  sky. 
For  we  are  here  to  pray  as  In  a  ceme- 
tery. 
But  this  is  no  cemetery.  They  have  no  ceme- 
tery. They  did  not  even  have  a  ceme- 
tery. 
We  are  their  cemeteries. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first 
like  to  thank  Congressman  Oilman  for  his  fine 
leadership  and  hard  work  in  bringing  Jewish 
Heritage  Week  to  the  ftoor.  He  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  ensure  ttiat  the  contritxitkx^  of 
Jews  to  the  American  experierx%  is  recog- 
nized and  honored. 

Since  cokxual  times  Jews  have  k)een  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  American  tarxlscape.  And  in 
that  American  landscape  Jews  have  found  tfie 
freedom  arxi  opportunity  afforded  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  has  enabled  them  to  reach  new 
heights  of  accomplishment. 

Jews  have  made  significant  contributkxts  in 
tf>e  arts  and  sciences,  literature  and  medicine, 
sports  and  education,  industry  and  govern- 
ment. From  Albert  Einstein  to  SarxJy  Koufax, 
ttte  American  Jewish  corrtributkxi  is  rich  and 
diverse. 

Designating  a  week  in  the  spring  was  no  ac- 
cident The  timing  coincides  with  major  Jewish 
holkiays  arxi  cultural  events.  Two  weeks  ago 
Jews  arourxl  the  worid  sat  down  to  the  Pass- 
over seder  meal.  Today,  a  Hokx^aust  remem- 
txance  servwe  was  hekj  in  the  rotunda  of  tfie 
Capitol  f or  ttie  6  millkxi  Jews  who  were  rulh- 
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lessly  and  systematnally  slaughtered  t>y  tfie 
Nazis.  This  is  also  tt>e  time  of  year  Jews  conv 
menwrate  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  and 
soon  Jews  will  gather  to  celebrate  Israel  Inde- 
pendence Day.  and  Jerusalem  Day. 

The  Iraqi  Scud  attacks  on  Israeli  civilians, 
Desert  Storm,  tfie  influx  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Is- 
rael, and  ttie  chance  for  progress  toward  a 
settlement  of  tfie  Arab-Israeli  conflict  has 
heightened  most  Amerk:an  Jews  awareness  of 
their  klentity,  and  made  many  of  tfie  concerns 
of  American  Jews,  tfie  concern  of  aH  Ameri- 
cans. Tfiese  events  have  made  Jewish  Herit- 
age Week  all  tfiat  more  relevant 

By  establishing  Jewish  Heritage  Week,  ttiis 
Cor^ess  is  helping  to  promote  religkxjs  toler- 
ance and  understanding,  pride  in  diversity, 
and  pride  in  the  Nation  as  a  wfide.  Congress 
has  a  kxig  tradKk>n  of  recognizing  tfie  con- 
tributk>ns  of  America's  etfmk:  groups  to  tfie 
American  experience.  I  urge  my  coteagues  to 
recognize  tfiose  of  tfie  AmericarKJewish  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  vocing 
my  support  for  Kkxjse  Joint  Resolution  134, 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week,"  I  am  pleased  to 
have  tfie  opportunity  to  recognize  tfie  many 
contributkvis  of  tfie  Jewish  people  to  society 
tfvoughout  history. 

With  courage,  strength  and  faith,  the  Jewish 
people  have,  time  and  again,  prevailed  against 
tfie  odds.  Their  perseverance  and  survival 
contains  valuable  lessons  for  all  of  us.  The  re- 
cent Passover  holklay  remembers  tfie  Jewish 
exodus  from  slavery  to  freedom  and  cele- 
tyates  the  liberatkm  of  the  spirit  Last  week, 
Hokx^aust  Remembrance  Day  reminded  tfie 
world  of  tfie  grave  dangers  of  hatred  and 
mass  hysteria,  wfvle  recalling  tfie  kiss  of  over 
13  millkxi  innocent  Uves  and  tfie  theft  of  tfieir 
vast  human  potential.  Israel  Independence 
Day  observes  tfie  moment  in  fiistory  wfien  tfie 
Jewish  people  reestablished  their  homeland 
after  centuries  of  dispersal  and  persecutkxi, 
and  is  a  cetebratkm  of  redempbon  and  res- 
toratkxi. 

As  tfie  Jewish  people  have  demonstrated 
throughout  tfieir  kxig  and  tumultuous  fiistory, 
we  too  must  leam  to  remember  tfie  past,  live 
for  tfie  present,  and  have  faith  for  the  future. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  is  important  tiecause 
it  altows  tfie  Congress  to  officially  recognize 
tfie  tremendous  contributkxis  made  by  the 
Jewish  convnunity  that  fiave  strengtfiened  our 
Nation,  enhanced  the  quality  of  our  lives,  and 
perfiaps  nx>st  signifKantly,  tfie  celebratkxi  of 
Jewish  culture  and  traditkxis  will  give  many 
tfie  cfiance  to  experience  and  understand  a 
fieritage  otfier  tfian  their  own. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  celebratkxi  of  Jewish 
Heritage  Week  this  April  14  through  April  21. 
It  is  a  fitting  time  to  commemorate  tfie 
acfvevements  and  tfie  struggles  of  tfie  Jewish 
people. 

During  Jewish  Heritage  Week,  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  people  with  a  strong  fieritage  of  great 
accomplisfiment  and  great  suffering,  immense 
acfiievement  and  immense  anguisfL  They  are 
a  people  wfio  have  a  faith  in  God  and  tfnough 
tfiis  faith  tfiey  have  accomplisfied  much.  Wfiile 
history  dearty  tells  us  that  tfie  Jewish  people 
have  been  subjected  to  centuries  of  persecu- 
tkxi and  dncriminatkxi,  tfiey  fiave  stil  risen  to 
be  respected  leaders  in  many  communities 
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throughout  the  wofW.  Their  contribution  to  the 
worfcf  s  txxJy  of  knowtedge,  art,  and  entertain- 
ment has  been  incalculable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's  celebration  also 
causes  me  to  reflect  on  my  own  family's  herit- 
age. Bom  into  a  Jewish  family,  I  am  proud  to 
cetebrate  that  honorable  tradition.  This  week  I 
reflect  on  my  chikjhood  in  Hungary  and  on  my 
escape  from  Nazi  persecution.  I  rememt»er 
with  reverence  the  many  wtx)  also  escaped 
the  horrors  of  the  war  with  little  more  than 
their  lives;  I  remember  with  sorrow  those  wtw 
perished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  a  cSverse  land.  That 
diversity  is  a  great  source  of  strength.  When 
we  celebrate  ttie  heritage  of  any  one  ethnic  or 
religious  group,  we  celebrate  our  diversity.  We 
also  help  foster  an  environment  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding in  which  we  all  ttenefit 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  not  only  helps  Jews 
remember  their  past;  it  helps  others  better  un- 
derstarxj  the  Jewish  people  as  well.  It  is  that 
type  of  understanding  that  will  lead  to  a  stable 
and  fruitful  coexistence  of  ttie  diverse  people 
in  this  great  land  of  ours.  When  people  of  di- 
verse backgrounds  live  in  a  climate  of  mutual 
understanding  and  empathy,  our  Nation  is  a 
better  place  for  it  It  is  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  that  bodes  poorty  for  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  Jewish  Heritage  Week  will  go  a  tong 
way  to  enhance  everyone's  understarxjing  of 
who  the  Jewish  people  are  and  what  they 
have  done  for  the  bettennent  of  this  worid. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  197— "Na- 
tiocKU  Educatwn  First  Week."  The  education  of 
America's  youth  has  reached  a  critKal  state. 
Unfortunately,  in  recent  weeks  it  has  been 
placed  at  too  k>w  a  level  on  our  Nation's  list 
of  priorities.  Demands  for  educational  improve- 
ments are  stifled  in  an  apattietk:  environment. 
This  week  the  government,  media,  edu- 
cators, and  pubic  wiH  focus  on  the  educatron 
crisis.  By  combining  our  efforts  we  will  spot- 
Ight  the  present  plight  of  educatkm  and  pro- 
mote a  unified  front  to  deal  with  this  serious 
pfobtem.  With  these  resources,  we  hope  to 
find  new  ways  to  more  effectively  respond  to 
the  educational  needs  of  chiklren. 

Because  educational  ability  is  directly  ynked 
to  a  child's  eaily  devekipment,  we  must  insist 
that  our  chiUran  grow  up  in  an  environment 
that  is  corxiucive  to  learning.  Poverty  is  a 
major  conMbuting  factor  to  the  destruction  of 
this  environmenL  Nearly  25  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6  live  in  poverty,  and 
with  a  baby  bom  into  poverty  every  35  sec- 
onds, the  problem  is  not  getting  any  better. 
With  these  disadvantages  at  the  earty  stages 
of  development.  tt>e  chikjren  are  less  likely  to 
get  the  most  out  of  our  educatkxial  institu- 
tions. These  condrttons  are  examples  of  why 
our  aAicational  system,  and  many  chiklren 
served  by  it.  are  suffering. 

Although  these  people  are  disadvantaged, 
America  is  not  a  poor  country.  With  our  tele- 
visions, automobiles,  and  VCR's  we  enjoy  as 
many  modem  conveniences  as  any  other 
courHry  in  the  worid.  Yet  something  is  seri- 
ously wrong.  Historically  our  Nation  has 
claimed  to  make  education  a  top  priority. 
Today  it  is  time  to  reaffirm  that  priority.  Ameri- 
ca's thkken  are  America's  future. 
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Because  the  school  is  the  place  where  a 
child  spends  the  majority  of  his/her  formative 
years,  it  is  crucial  that  our  educational  system 
provide  strong  guidance  and  encourage  our 
Nation's  young  people  to  strive  for  excellence. 
This  require  competent,  dedkated  educators. 
We  must  temember  that  it  only  takes  one 
good  teachfer  to  Inspire  a  student  to  become 
a  great  writer  or  to  discourage  ttiat  same  child 
from  giving  jup  on  the  incredible  opportunity  a 
good  education  offers. 

Mr.  Spei<er,  I  hope  that  "National  Edu- 
cation First  VVeek"  will  inspire  America  to  take 
stock  of  its  educational  needs  and  problems. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wantonly  waste  our  most 
precious  r^ource— our  youth— any  tonger. 
The  turn  of  the  century  will  present  us  with  an 
unprecedented  labor  shortage.  Our  populatk>n 
is  aging.  Feyver  taxpayers  will  be  supporting  a 
greater  nuniter  of  dependent  ekJerty. 

How  can  I  these  challenges  be  met  when 
more  tfian  35  percent  of  students  fail  to  grad- 
uate from  high  school  each  year,  costing  the 
United  States  $70  t)illk)n  in  tax  revenues  for 
each  year  of  dropouts? 

Unfortunajely,  the  blame  must  be  widely 
shared.  We  must  all  accept  responsifciility  for 
this  malady^  We  seem  to  value  high  tech- 
notogy  weapons,  such  as  the  ones  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  more  than 
the  people  who  designed  and  built  them.  It  is 
time  we  recognize  that  without  the  scientists, 
ttie  engineers,  the  environmentalists,  the  pi- 
lots, the  teachers,  and  the  schools,  there  no 
longer  will  be  the  advancements  and  knowt- 
edge whch  peated  these  advances  in  tech- 
notogy. 

Mr.  Speat  er,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  puttini  i  education  back  on  center  stage 
wtiere  it  belongs.  We  must  reevaluate  the  pri- 
orities of  our  Nation  and  recognize  that  without 
a  strong  education  system,  our  country  will 
only  spiral  down  toward  mediocrity  tomonow. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  remember  that 
chiklren  come  into  this  worid  eager  to  learn 
and  grow.  And  in  the  spotlight  of  "National 
Education  Fi«st  Week"  we  must  commit  our  ef- 
forts to  afford  every  American  chikj  this  univer- 
sal opportuntty. 

Mr.  RmOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman fro^i  Ohio? 
There  wai  no  objection. 
The  Cler  c  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  134 
Whereas  ^  prll  18,  1991,  and  May  7,  1992. 
mark  the  fo  ty-thlrd  and  forty-fourth  anni- 
versaries of  Jie  founding:  of  the  Stotc  of  Is- 
rael; 

Whereas  ti  b  months  of  April  and  May  con- 
Uln  events  o  r  major  significance  In  the  Jew- 
ish calendar  including:  Passover,  the  anni- 
versary of  ah  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  Day,  and  Jerusalem  Day; 

Whereas  tile  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  ethnic 
groups  in  tils  Nation  contributes  to  the 
unity  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Understanding  among  ethnic 
groups  In  this  Nation  may  be  fostered  fur- 
ther through!  an  appreciation  of  the  culture, 
history,  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  the, contributions  of  Jewish  people 
to  this  Natlot:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved  by  ike  Senate  ajid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  t  ie  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemb  led.  That  the  weeks  of  April 
14  through  21.  1991,  and  May  3  through  10, 
1992,  are  designated  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week",  and  th«  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  iksue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  j  Interested  organizations  to 
observe  such  ^eek  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, actlvlt^s,  and  programs. 

The  joint  riesolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  And  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  thin  I  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reionsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS  COSPDNSOR  OF  H.R.  1412 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consen  ;  that  my  name  be  with- 
drawn, as  a  c08ponsor  of  the  bill.  H  R 
1412. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  their 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  I  linois? 

There  was  n )  objection. 


NATI0Na4  EDUCATION  FIRST 
WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  01  flee  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  rei  lolution  (H.J.  Res.  197)  to 
designate  the  Week  of  April  15  through 
21.  1991.  as  "National  Education  First 
Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  r^d  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAK]  !R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  O  lio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  obflect.  I  would  like  to  sim- 
ply acknowledbre  the  work  of  our  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 
who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  ig"!  to  designate  April  15 
through  April'  21.  1991,  as  "National 
Education  Firsit  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker.!  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKBR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  01  lio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

I  J.  Res.  197 
Whereas  the  eionomlc  success  and  demo- 
cratic vitality  o  the  United  States  In  the 
coming  millenlur  I  depends  principally  on  the 
Nation's  ability  t  a  provide  a  world  class  edu- 
cation from  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade; 
Whereas  all  p«jople  of  the  United  States 
a  niiniUng,  free,  and  safe 
secondary  education  that 
to  be  productive,  skilled. 


have  the  right  tc 
elementary  and 
will  enable  them 


and  literate  cltizc  ns; 
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Whereas  the  United  States  today  faces  an 
unprecedented  education  crisis  in  which  stu- 
dents fail  to  graduate  ft^m  high  school  at  a 
itite  of  3,000  students  a  day  (or  more  than 
1,000,000  students  a  year)  for  the  general  pop- 
ulation, and  46  percent  for  Black  and  His- 
panic students: 

Whereas  26,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  are  functionally  illiterate,  and  only  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  students  are  able  to 
solve  math  problems  requiring  2  or  more 
steps; 

Whereas  international  competitors  are 
outpacing  the  United  States  in  preparing 
their  students  for  the  21st  century,  as  evi- 
denced by  data  indicating  that  a  Jainnese 
student  spends  30  percent  more  time  in 
school  than  a  student  in  the  United  States 
and  that  Japan  has  a  literacy  rate  of  almost 
96  percent; 

Whereas  the  education  crisis  of  the  United 
States  places  great  strains  on  the  Nation's 
economic,  social,  and  political  fabric,  as  evi- 
denced by  data  indicating  that  80  percent  of 
prisoners  are  high  school  dropouts,  77  per- 
cent of  college  graduates  (but  only  37  percent 
of  individuals  with  not  more  than  an  8th 
grade  education)  voted  in  the  1988  presi- 
dential election,  and  only  3  percent  of  the 
Nation's  high  school  graduates  can  interpret 
distinctions  among  employee  benefits  plans; 

Whereas  the  Nation's  education  crisis  has 
reached  such  damaging  proportions  that 
only  a  coordinated,  long-term  effort  by  all 
sectors  of  the  United  States,  including  busi- 
ness, government,  media,  labor,  and  edu- 
cators, can  adequately  address  the  challenge; 

Whereas  the  media,  including  the  tele- 
vision networks,  the  motion  picture  studios, 
and  the  cable  television  networks,  are  power- 
ful tools  to  influence  and  arouse  the  public 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  scope  and 
severity  of  the  education  crisis,  as  well  as  to 
potential  grassroots  and  legislative  solutions 
to  the  crisis; 

Whereas  the  commitment  of  the  television 
networks  to  promote  Education  First  Week 
represents  the  single  greatest  commitment 
of  broadcast  resources  in  the  history  of  the 
television  medium  to  address  a  national 
problem; 

Whereas  Education  First  Week  presents  a 
unique  opportunity  to  mobilize  national  and 
local  political  and  public  awareness  through 
the  media  and  is  a  sigrniflcant  step  in  con- 
fronting the  Nation's  education  crisis:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  week  of  April  15 
through  21,  1991,  is  designated  as  "National 
Education  First  Week",  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


and  House  Joint  Resolution  197.  the 
joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1440 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  House  Joint  Resolution  134 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  RUSH 
INTO  UNITED  STATES-MEXICO 
FREE  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
can  disagree  with  the  objective  of  free 
trade,  but  why  should  Congress  rush  a 
United  States-Mexico  free  trade  nego- 
tiation imder  the  so-called  fast  track 
procedure  through  this  body  by  May 
15?  Congress  must  preserve  fully  its 
right  to  amend  this  agreement.  We 
should  not  reduce  our  role  to  simply  a 
yes  or  no  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  the  European 
Conununity  nearly  30  years  of  negotia- 
tions and  careful  amendment  before  in- 
tegrating the  lower  wage  nations  of 
that  continent  into  the  Europe  of  1992 
that  we  know  today. 

So,  I  ask,  "What's  our  rush  when 
such  a  process  requires  our  careful  at- 
tention to  such  matters  as  a  North 
American  fair  wage  labor  and  benefit 
standard,  environmental  protections, 
agricultural  standards,  border  protec- 
tions, and  many  other  items?" 

Let  us  be  sensible,  and  do  what  is 
right,  and  not  rush  this  through  to 
meet  some  other  nation's  election 
deadlines. 

Competitive  advantage  is  not  built 
on  cheap  labor,  nor  on  escaping  to  tax 
havens  nor  avoiding  environmental 
standards.  Rather  It  results  from  in- 
vestment in  increased  R&D,  education, 
and  our  own  industrial  base. 

More  than  1,000  American-owned 
plants  generate  hazardous  waste  but 
only  30  percent  of  these  have  complied 
with  Mexican  rules  requiring  them  to 
file  information  on  how  they  handle 
those  wastes,  according  to  a  report  is- 
sued last  November  by  the  Govern- 
ment's equivalent  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Only  19  per- 
cent of  the  plants  using  toxic  materials 
could  show  that  they  had  disposed  of 
wastes  properly,  the  report  concluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  article  for 
the  Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  31,  1991] 

Border  Boom's  Dirty  Residue  Imperils 
U.S.-Mexico  Trade 
(By  Roberto  Suro) 

NoGALES,  Ariz.— Little  more  than  a  muddy 
creek  when  it  starts  flowing  down  a  hillside 
in  Mexico  the  Nogales  Wash  passes  by  fac- 
tories, shantytowns  and  noisy  commercial 
streets  before  it  reaches  a  invisible  line  and 
then  suddenly  becomes  a  swirling,  stinking 
foreign  policy  problem  for  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration. 
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When  it  crosses  the  border  into  the  United 
States,  the  Nogales  Wash  is  laced  with  toxic 
industrial  pollutants  and  laden  with  un- 
treated sewage.  A  public  health  emergency 
has  been  in  force  on  the  Arizona  side  for  six 
months  because  the  incidence  of  hepatitis 
there  has  climbed  to  20  times  the  national 
average. 

pollution  threatens  trade  post 

The  runaway  pollution  and  accompanying 
health  threats  can  be  found  in  virtually  any 
city  along  the  United  States-Mexican  border, 
which  has  undergone  an  economic  explosion 
in  recent  years  with  the  construction  of  hun- 
dreds of  highly  profitable  American-owned 
factories  operating  under  special  trade  rules. 
The  American  owners  pay  very  low  wages  to 
the  nearly  half  a  million  Mexicans  they  em- 
ploy and  are  not  obligated  to  use  expensive 
antipollution  equipment. 

The  pollution  problem  have  become  so 
grave  that  they  have  emerged  as  a  major 
issue  and  potential  obstacle  to  the  tree  trade 
agreement  that  President  Bush  wants  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Mexico  as  a  way  to  compete 
economically  with  Europe  and  Japan.  The 
Mexican  Government's  environmental  effort 
is  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  struggling  with 
standards  and  enforcement. 

Influential  environmental  groups,  like  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  other  who 
oppose  the  ffee  trade  agreement,  like  the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O..  have  contended  that  the  con- 
tamination of  the  Nogales  Wash  and  other 
pollution  problems  along  the  border  are  just 
previews  of  what  will  happen  across  Mexico 
if  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  are  re- 
moved, igniting  a  rush  to  develop  new  indus- 
tries. 

Moreover.  Democrats  in  Congress  say  they 
will  resist  efforts  for  a  speedy  approval  of  a 
free  trade  agreement  unless  the  White  House 
agrees  to  address  environmental  issues  in 
the  negotiations  with  Mexico.  T^e  White 
House  has  not  said  whether  it  will. 

But  in  American  border  cities,  even  the 
most  committed  advocates  of  free  trade  in- 
sist that  existing  environmental  problems 
should  be  addressed  before  free  trade  become 
a  reality. 

"We  who  breathe  the  air  and  drink  the 
water  along  the  border  are  the  first  to  say  we 
support  free  trade  and  that  we  also  want  a 
long-term  plan  for  the  environment."  said 
William  F.  Joffroy  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Bor- 
der Trade  Alliance,  an  organization  that  pro- 
motes economic  development  on  behalf  of 
local  governments  and  business  on  both  sides 
of  the  border. 

The  contamination  along  the  border  runs 
the  gamut  from  raw  sewage  to  wood  smoke 
to  highly  toxic  industrial  chemicals. 

WIDE  environmental  DAMAGE 

Across  the  Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso,  for 
instance,  firewood  is  the  chief  cooking  and 
heating  fuel  for  most  of  the  1.2  million  resi- 
dents of  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico  Rubber  tires 
are  burned  in  kilns  that  make  decorative 
bricks  and  tiles.  Along  with  pollution  from 
motor  vehicles  and  industry,  the  smoke  from 
these  fires  produces  an  acrid  cloud  over  both 
cities  under  certain  weather  conditions. 

Furniture-making  plants  and  metalplating 
shops  that  fled  environmental  restrictions  in 
California  now  flourish  in  Tijuana.  Mexico, 
producing  toxic  wastes  from  their  use  of  sol- 
vents. 

Recreational  use  of  the  Rio  Grande  below 
Laredo,  Tex.,  has  long  been  considered  un- 
safe because  its  sister  city  in  Mexico,  Nuevo 
Laredo,  dumps  about  25  million  gallons  of 
untreated  sewage  into  the  river  every  day. 
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Much  of  the  development  and  growth  along 
the  border  came  as  a  result  of  the  1965  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries  that  allowed 
American  companies  to  set  up  operations  on 
the  Mexican  side.  The  American  factories 
and  assembly  plants,  called  maquiladoras, 
Imperii  almost  all  raw  materials  and  export 
abnoat  all  products  virtually  exempt  from 
tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions. 

Now  Mr.  Bush  wants  to  go  further  with  the 
trade  a^rreement,  which  would  cut  out  all 
tariffs  and  trade  barriers  between  the  coun- 
tries. A  negative  vote  by  either  house  of  Con- 
gress before  June  1  would  deny  Mr.  Bush  the 
authority  to  present  the  legislators  with  a 
completed  agreement  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected. 

"Along  the  border  we  already  know  what 
happens  when  free  trade  brings  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  to  Mexico,"  said  Mayor  Su- 
sanne  Azar  of  El  Paso.  "We've  seen  the  bene- 
fits but  we  have  also  seen  some  very  tough 
environmental  problems  that  are  directly 
caused  by  that  kind  of  growth." 

GROWTH  BOOMED  IN  ISSO'S 

The  American  plants  grew  quickly  after 
the  rapid  devaluation  of  the  Mexican  peso 
starting  in  1962  brought  the  wage  of  a  Mexi- 
can worker  down  to  about  50  cents  an  hour. 
Since  then  the  number  of  maquiladoras  has 
Jumped  to  nearly  1,900  from  about  300.  They 
produce  almost  anything  that  involves  a  lot 
of  labor,  from  carburetors  to  designer  sun 
gluaea. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Nogales,  a  cluster  of 
the  plants  sits  on  the  hilltop.  Big,  boxlike 
buildings,  they  do  not  have  any  smokestacks 
or  cooling  towers  because  they  are  used  for 
assembling  components  rather  than  manu- 
facturing i)arts  or  processing  raw  materials. 

Down  the  hill,  the  neat  industrial  architec- 
ture gives  way  to  ramshackle  dwellings  fash- 
ioned from  cardboard  and  scrape  of  wood 
taken  f^m  the  plants'  trash  bins.  These  are 
the  homes  of  maquiladora  workers,  most  of 
them  peasants  who  have  migrated  from 
Mexico's  agricultural  regions  in  search  of 
steady  pay. 

In  about  a  dozen  shacks  the  most  conunon 
building  material  is  a  tan  carboard  that  once 
conuined  polyvinyl  chloride.  Written  on  the 
carboard  walls  are  warnings  that  the  former 
contents  could  release  hazardous  fumes. 

"This  is  some  of  the  best  stuff  because  it  is 
real  thick  and  keeps  the  rain  out,"  said  Juan 
Ramos,  standing  outside  a  two-room  struc- 
ture that  served  as  home  for  him  and  five 
relatives.  All  had  worked  in  the  plants.  Their 
water  supply  was  stored  in  a  56-gallon  drum 
that  was  also  refuse  trom  the  plants.  A 
bright  yellow  and  orange  label  identified  its 
former  contents  as  a  fluorocarbon  solvent 
whose  vapors  are  fatal  if  inhaled. 

S7  FOR  4t  HOURS  OF  WORK 

The  starting  wage  for  a  maquiladora  work- 
er Is  about  82.000  pesos,  or  about  $27,  for  a  49- 
hour  week.  More  experienced  workers  re- 
ceive as  much  as  140,000  pesos,  or  about  $47, 
in  addition  to  fringe  benefits  like  a  sub- 
sidised lunch. 

Catallna  Denman,  a  public  health  special- 
ist at  the  Coleglo  de  Sonora,  a  research  insti- 
tute, who  has  conducted  numerous  studies  in 
Nogales.  had  this  to  say  about  the  situation: 
"In  the  course  of  just  a  few  years  the 
maquiladoras  brought  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  all  that  goes  with  it  to  a  region  that 
was  completely  unprepared  for  it. 

"In  the  short  term  this  is  a  positive  devel- 
opment because  a  job  Is  better  than  no  job 
and  because  living  conditions  where  these 
people  came  trom  were  also  terrible.  In  the 
lone  term,  though,  what  happened  in  Nogales 


could  hapten  all  over  Mexico  if  a  tne  trade 
agreemenf  produces  the  same  kind  of  fast  de- 
velopment with  no  real  attention  to  human 
needs." 

Behind  Mr.  Ramos's  home  was  one  of  the 
communal  outhouses  used  by  residents  of  the 
shantytown.  A  little  ditch  from  the  outhouse 
led  to  a  agger  ditch  that  flowed  to  a  creek 
in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  that  flowed  into 
the  Nogalts  Wash,  stream  that  grows  in  size 
with  the  aeasons.  Like  virtually  every  other 
Mexican  Ijorder  town,  Nogales  does  not  have 
any  sewagb  treatment  plants. 

After  crpssing  the  border  the  wash  is  con- 
tained within  concrete  embankments  as  it 
flows  thraugh  the  center  of  Nogales,  Ariz. 
High  conofentrations  of  human  wastes  in  the 
wash  are  blamed  for  the  hepatitis  epidemic 
that  produced  58  cases  and  many  suspected 
cases  lastjyear,  said  Patrick  Zurick,  deputy 
director  of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Health 
Department. 

(15NTAMINATI0N  OF  AQUIFER 

Some  ofjthe  cases  Involved  jwople  who  had 
direct  contact  with  the  water  where  it  Hows 
through  a  popular  recreational  area  outside 
of  town  orjby  children  who  skateboard  on  the 
embankments.  Others  apparently  involved 
eating  edtablishments  and  supermarkets 
along  the  ;wash  where  flies  carried  the  dis- 
ease from  ^he  water  to  food. 

More  onHnous,  Mr.  Zurick  said,  is  the  con- 
taminatiot  of  an  aquifer  that  runs  on  both 
sides  of  t  le  border.  Numerous  homes  and 
commercii  1  establishments  draw  water  from 
private  we  Is  tapped  into  the  aquifer,  he  said, 
including  several  large  warehouses  where 
friilts  and  vegetables  Imported  fi-om  Mexico 
are  iced  down  and  prepared  for  shipment 
throughou ;  the  world.  In  October  the  wells 
in  those  warehouses  were  declared  public 
water  supj  lies,  by  the  county,  requiring  that 
they  be  ch  orinated  and  tested  regularly. 

Across  tfe  border,  Ciudad  Juarez  dumps  all 
of  its  raw  pewage  into  a  canal  that  parallels 
the  Rio  Gl^ande.  In  towns  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  incidence  of  hepa- 
titis fi-om  contaminated  well  water  is  so 
acute  that  a  recent  study  in  one  town,  San 
Elizarlo,  "ex.,  showed  that  everyone  had 
been  expoied  to  hepatitis  at  least  once  by 
the  time  tl^ey  were  20  years  old. 

Human  wastes  are  not  the  only  trouble- 
some substances  that  have  seeped  trom  the 
Nogales  Wish  Into  the  aquifer,  Mr.  Zurick 
said. 

Last  yea :,  government  and  private  health 
experts  on  both  sides  of  the  border  repeat- 
edly teste<  numerous  water  supplies  in  the 
Nogales  ar  sa  and  found  widespread  contami- 
nation by  I  he  kind  of  chemicals  that  are  nor- 
mally foutd  in  industrial  solvents  and  that 
are  suspecoed  or  known  carcinogens. 

Although  only  a  few  samples  showed  un- 
safe leveli  of  contamination,  the  results 
showed  thit  the  pollution  was  spreading 
through  tt  B  aquifer,  said  Dick  Kamp,  direc- 
tor of  the  ]  (order  Ecology  Project,  a  research 
and  policy  studies  organization  that  partici- 
pated In  tl  e  water  study.  It  seemed  to  origi- 
nate in  th(  industrial  zone  of  Nogales,  Mex- 
ico, where]  there  are  many  Mexican-owned 
workshops  fis  well  as  the  American  plants. 

"This  is  the  most  extensive  study  of  water 
pollution  <lone  anywhere  along  the  border," 
Mr.  Kamp  said,  "and  what  it  shows  is  that 
we  have  a  problem  but  that  so  far  we  don't 
know  the  a  )urce  of  it  or  its  full  scope." 

More  th  in  1,000  American-owned  plants 
generate  hi  xardous  waste  but  only  30  percent 
of  these  hive  complied  with  Mexican  rules 
requiring  ^hem  to  nie  Information  on  how 
they  handl  t  those  wastes,  according  to  a  re- 
port Issued  last  November  by  the  Secretariat 
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of  Urban  Development  and  Ek:ology,  the 
Mexican  Government's  equivalent  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Only  19  per- 
cent of  the  plants  using  toxic  materials 
could  show  th^t  they  had  disposed  of  wastes 
properly,  the  ijeport  concluded. 

Mexico's  rulfes  governing  the  use  of  hazard- 
ous materials! only  went  into  effect  In  1988. 
Most  of  the  ragulatlons  are  just  as  strict  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States,  but  standards 
for  specific  supstances  and  the  enforcement 
mechanisms  are  still  being  estobllshed. 

"The  U.S.  iin't  able  to  handle  hazardous 
wastes  efflciei^tly  and  so  you  can't  expect  it 
"ire  this  problem  is  just  now 
said  Joe  King,  president  of 
iorporation,  an  El  Paso-based 
icializes  in  waste  disposal  on 
both  sides  of  tie  border. 

Protecting  ^he  environment  has  become  a 

ity  In  Mexico,"  Mr.  King  said, 

support.  But  the  inffastruc- 
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of  the  lack  of  enforce- 
laws  in  Mexico,  I  submit 
)RD  an  article  from  the 
roumal  documenting  the 
|child  labor  in  Mexico.  Ad- 
lis  article  describes  dan- 
conditions  that  con- 
violations  of  Mexican 
fety  standards. 
To  those  A^ho  argue  that  companies 
operating  in  Mexico  are  dealing  in  a 
regulatory  climate  that  is  as  strict  as 
in  the  United  States,  I  submit  this  ar- 
ticle as  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The 
jobs  of  middle  class  American  manu- 
facturing workers  should  not  be  jeop- 
ardized by  ij-year-old  children  forced 
into  dangerous  jobs  paying  85  cents  per 
hour. 

[From  the  Wai  Street  Journal.  Apr.  8.  1991) 
WoRKiNO     CmiDREN— Underage     Laborers 
Fill    Mexic^*    Factories,    Sitr   United 
States  Trade  Debate 

(By  Matt  Moffett) 

Leon,  Mexico.— When  Vicente  Guerrero  re- 
ported for  work  at  the  shoe  factory,  he  had 
to  leave  his  yo-yo  with  the  guard  at  the  door. 
Then  Vicente,  who  had  just  turned  12  years 
old,  was  led  to  pis  post  on  the  assembly  line: 
a  tall  vertical  lever  attached  to  a  press  that 
bonds  the  soles  !of  sneakers  to  the  uppers. 

The  lever  wai  set  so  high  that  Vicente  had 
to  shinny  up  tiie  press  and  throw  all  his  90 
pounds  backwa  "d  to  yank  the  stiff  steel  bar 
downward.  It  reminded  him  of  some 
playgound  cont  raption. 

For  Vicente  this  would  have  to  pass  for 
recreation  froR}  now  on.  A  recent  graduate  of 
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the  sixth  grade,  he  joined  a  dozen  other  chil- 
dren working  full  time  in  the  factory.  Once 
the  best  orator  in  his  school  and  a  good  stu- 
dent, he  now  learned  the  wisdom  of  silence: 
even  opening  his  mouth  in  this  poorly  venti- 
lated plant  meant  breathing  poisonous 
fumes. 

Vicente's  Journey  ftom  the  flwnt-row  desk 
of  his  schoolroom  to  the  factory  assembly 
line  was  charted  by  adults:  impoverished 
parents,  a  heedless  employer,  hapless  regu- 
lators, and  impotent  educators.  "I  flgw% 
work  must  be  good  for  me.  because  many 
older  people  have  helped  put  me  here,"  says 
Vicente,  shaking  his  hair  out  of  his  big,  dark 
eyes.  "And  in  the  factory  I  get  to  meet  lots 
of  other  boys." 

Half  of  Mexico's  85  million  people  are 
below  the  age  of  18.  and  this  generation  has 
been  robbed  of  its  childhood  by  a  decade  of 
debt  crisis.  It's  illegal  in  Mexico  to  hire  chil- 
dren under  14,  but  the  Mexico  City  Assembly 
recently  estimated  that  anjrwhere  ftom  five 
million  to  10  million  children  are  employed 
illegally,  and  often  in  hazardous  jobs.  "Eco- 
nomic necessity  is  stronger  than  a  theoreti- 
cal prohibition,"  says  Alfredo  Farit 
Rodriguez,  Mexico's  Attorney  General  in  De- 
fense of  Labor,  a  kind  of  workers'  ombuds- 
man. 

Child  labor  is  one  of  several  concerns  about 
standards  in  the  Mexican  workplace  clouding 
the  prospects  for  a  proposed  U.S.-Mexico  free 
trade  agreement.  It  is  being  seized  upon,  for 
example,  by  U.S.  labor  unions,  which  oppose 
free  trade  and  fear  competition  trom  Mexi- 
can workers. 

Recently,  Democratic  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen 
of  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski  of  Illinois  warned  President  Bush  in 
a  letter  of  the  major  hang-up:  "the  disparity 
between  the  two  countries  in  .  .  .  enforce- 
ment of  environmental  standards,  health  and 
safety  standards  and  worker  rights."  Mr. 
Bush  yesterday  reiterated  his  support  for  the 
trade  pact. 

Free-trade  advocates  argue  that  invest- 
ments flowing  into  Mexico  would  ameliorate 
the  economic  misery  that  currently  pushes 
Mexican  children  into  the  work  force.  Par- 
tisans of  free  trade  also  point  to  the  aggres- 
siveness Mexican  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari  has  lately  shown  in  fighting 
lawbreaking  industries:  Mexico  added  SO  in- 
spectors to  regulate  foreign  plants  operating 
along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border  and  shut  down 
a  heavily  polluting  refinery  in  Mexico  City. 

LTTTLE  FOXES 

Young  Vicente  Guerrero's  life  exemplifles 
both  the  poverty  that  forces  children  to  seek 
work  and  the  porous  regulatory  system  that 
makes  it  all  too  easy  for  them  to  find  jobs. 
In  the  shantytown  where  Vicente  lives  and 
throughout  the  central  Mexico  state  of 
Guanajuato,  it  is  customary  for  small  and 
medium-sized  factories  to  employ  boy  shoe- 
makers known  as  zonitas.  or  little  foxes. 

"My  father  says  I  was  lucky  to  have  so 
many  years  to  be  lazy  before  I  went  to 
work,"  says  Vicente.  His  father,  Patricio 
Guerrero,  entered  the  shoe  factories  of 
Guanajuato  at  the  age  of  seven.  Three  dec- 
ades of  hard  work  later,  Mr.  Guerrero  lives 
in  a  tumbledown  brick  shell  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  baseball  dugout.  It  is  home  to 
25  people,  maybe  26.  Mr.  Guerrero  himself 
isn't  sure  how  many  relatives  and  family 
fMends  are  currently  lodged  with  him,  his 
wife  and  six  children.  Vicente,  to  get  some 
privacy  in  the  bedroom  he  shares  with  eight 
other  children,  occasionally  rigs  a  crude  tent 


from  the  laundry  on  the  clotheslines  criss- 
crossing the  hut. 

School  was  the  one  place  Vicente  had  no 
problem  setting  himself  apart  trom  other 
kids.  Classmates,  awed  by  his  math  skills, 
called  him  "the  wizard."  Nearly  as  adept  in 
other  subjects.  Vicente  finished  first  among 
105  sixth-graders  in  a  general-knowledge 
exam. 

Vicente's  academic  career  reached  its  ze- 
nith during  a  speaking  contest  he  won  last 
June  on  the  last  day  of  school.  The  principal 
was  so  moved  by  the  patriotic  poem  he  re- 
cited that  she  called  him  into  her  office  to 
repeat  it  just  for  her.  That  night.  Vicente 
told  his  family  the  whole  story.  He  spoke  of 
how  nervous  he  had  been  on  the  speaker's 
platform  and  how  proud  he  was  to  sit  on  the 
principal's  big  stuffed  chair. 

After  he  finished,  there  was  a  strained  si- 
lence. "Well."  his  father  finally  said,  "it 
seems  that  you've  learned  everything  you 
can  in  school."  Mr.  Guerrero  then  laid  his 
plans  for  Vicente's  next  lesson  in  life.  In  a 
few  weeks,  there  would  be  an  opening  for 
Vicente  at  Deportee  Mike,  the  athletic  shoe 
factory  where  Mr.  Guerrero  himself  had  just 
been  hired.  Vicente  would  earn  100,000  pesos 
a  week,  about  S34. 

At  the  time,  money  was  tighter  than  usual 
for  the  Guerreros:  Two  members  of  the 
household  had  been  laid  off,  and  a  cousin  In 
the  U.S.  had  stopped  sending  money  home. 

After  bis  father's  talk,  Vicente  stowed  his 
schoolbooks  under  a  junk  heap  in  a  comer  of 
the  hut.  It  would  be  too  painful,  he  thought, 
to  leave  them  out  where  he  could  see  them. 

Last  August  Vicente  was  introduced  to  the 
Deportes  Mike  assembly  line.  About  a  dozen 
of  the  50  workers  were  underage  boys,  many 
of  whom  toiled  alongside  their  fathers.  One 
youth,  his  cheek  bulgrlng  with  sharp  tacks, 
hammered  at  some  baseball  shoes.  A  tiny  10- 
year-old  was  napping  in  a  crate  that  he 
should  have  been  filling  with  shoe  molds.  A 
bigger  boy  was  running  a  stamping  machine 
he  had  decorated  with  decals  of  Mickey 
Mouse  and  Tinker  Bell.  The  bandage  wrapped 
around  the  stamper's  hand  gave  Vicente  an 
uneasy  feeling. 

Showing  Vicente  the  ropes  was  the  plant 
superintendent's  13-year-old  son,  Francisco 
Guerrero,  a  cousin  of  Vicente's  who  was  a 
toughened  veteran,  with  three  years'  experi- 
ence in  shoemaking. 

When  a  teacher  came  by  the  factory  to 
chide  school  dropouts.  Francisco  rebuked 
her.  "I'm  earning  180.000  pesos  a  week."  he 
said.  "What  do  you  make?"  The  teacher, 
whose  weekly  salary  is  120,000  pesos,  could 
say  nothing. 

Vicente's  favorite  part  of  his  new  job  is 
running  the  clanking  press,  though  that  usu- 
ally occupies  a  small  fraction  of  his  eight- 
hour  workday.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  on 
dirtier  work:  smearing  glue  onto  the  soles  of 
shoes  with  his  hands.  The  can  of  glue  he  dipe 
his  fingers  into  is  marked  "toxic  substances 
*  *  *  prolonged  or  repeated  inhalation  causes 
grave  health  damage;  do  not  leave  in  the 
reach  of  minors."  All  the  boys  ignore  the 
warning. 

Impossible  to  ignore  is  the  sharp,  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  glue.  The  only  ventilation  in 
the  factory  is  flrom  slits  in  the  wall  where 
bricks  were  removed  and  from  a  window  near 
Vicente  that  opens  only  half-way.  Just  a 
matter  of  weeks  after  he  started  working, 
Vicente  was  home  in  bed  with  a  cough,  burn- 
ing eyes  and  nausea. 

What  provoked  Vicente's  illness,  according 
to  the  doctor  he  saw  at  the  public  hospital. 
was  the  glue  fumes.  Ingredients  aren't  listed 
on  the  label,  but  the  glue's  manufacturer. 
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Simon  S.A.  of  Mexico  City,  says  it  contains 
toluene,  a  petroleum  extract  linked  to  liver, 
lung  and  central  nervous  system  damage. 
The  maximum  exposure  to  toluene  permitted 
under  Mexican  environmental  law  is  twice 
the  level  recommended  by  recently  tightened 
U.S.  standards.  And  in  any  event.  Deportes 
Mike's  superintendent  doesn't  recall  a  gov- 
ernment health  inspector  coming  around  in 
the  nine  years  the  plant  has  been  open. 

When  Vicente  felt  well  enough  to  return  to 
work  a  few  days  later,  a  fan  was  installed 
near  his  machine.  "The  smell  still  makes 
you  choke,"  Vicente  says,  "but  el  patron 
says  I'll  get  used  to  it." 

El  patron,  the  factory  owner,  is  Alf^«do  Hi- 
dalgo. "These  kinds  of  problems  will  help 
make  a  man  of  him."  Mr.  Hidalgo  says.  "It's 
a  tradition  here  that  boys  grow  up  quickly." 
Upholding  tradition  has  been  good  for  Mr. 
Hidalgo's  business:  Vicente  and  the  other 
zorritas  generally  are  paid  less  than  adult 
workers. 

Mr.  Hidalgo  doesn't  see  that  as  exploi- 
tation. "If  it  were  bad  for  Vicente,  he 
wouldn't  have  come  back  after  the  first  day 
of  work."  he  says.  "None  of  the  boys  would, 
and  my  comixiny  wouldn't  be  able  to  sur- 
vive." 

"The  system  makes  protecting  the  zorritas 
very,  very  difficult."  says  Teresa  Sanchez,  a 
federal  labor  official  in  Guanajuato  state. 
The  national  labor  code  gives  the  federal 
government  jurisdiction  over  only  a  limited 
number  of  industries  that  make  up  just  3% 
of  businesses  in  the  state.  "The  important 
industries,  like  shoes,"  she  says,  "are  regu- 
lated by  the  states,  and  the  states  .  .  ."  She 
completes  the  sentence  by  rolling  her  eyes. 

At  the  state  labor  ministry,  five  child 
labor  inspectors  oversee  22.000  businesses. 
The  staff  has  been  halved  in  the  decade  since 
Mexico's  economic  crisis  erupted,  says  Ga- 
briel Eugenio  Gallo.  a  sub-secretary.  The  five 
regulators  make  a  monthly  total  of  100  in- 
spections. At  that  rate  it  would  take  them 
more  than  two  decades  to  visit  all  of  the  en- 
terprises under  state  jurisdiction.  Because 
child  labor  violations  weren't  even  punish- 
able by  fines  until  very  recently,  state  regu- 
lators say  they  have  a  hard  time  getting  the 
tradition-bound  employers  they  do  visit  to 
take  them  seriously.  "Ultimately,  the 
schools  must  be  responsible  for  these  kids." 
Mr.  Gallo  concludes. 

Located  just  four  blocks  from  where 
Vicente  Guerrero  labors,  the  Emperador 
Cuauhtemoc  school  employs  two  social 
workers  to  reclaim  dropouts.  (Children  are 
required  by  law  to  stay  in  school  through  the 
sixth  grade.)  One-third  of  the  students  at 
Cuauhtemoc  never  finish  the  Mexican  equiv- 
alent of  junior  high.  With  their  huge  case- 
loads, the  two  social  workers  certainly  have 
never  heard  of  Vicente  Guerrero.  "Ulti- 
mately, it's  the  boy's  own  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  that  he  gets  an  education,"  says 
Lourdes  Romo,  one  of  the  counselors. 

Vicente  is  still  getting  an  education,  but 
it's  of  a  different  sort  than  he  would  be  get- 
ting in  school.  On  a  factory  break,  the  super- 
intendent puts  a  zorrita  in  a  headloek  to  act 
out  the  brutal  murder  of  a  member  of  a  local 
youth  gang.  This  pantomime  is  presented  to 
Vicente  and  a  rapt  group  of  boys  as  a  cau- 
tionary tale.  "Boys  who  don't  work  in  the 
factory  die  this  way  on  the  street."  the  su- 
perintendent warns. 

Vicente  hasn't  missed  work  again,  though 
he  always  has  a  runny  nose  and  red  eyes. 
"One  gets  accustomed  to  things,"  he  says. 
It's  lucky  for  him  that  be  is  adaptable.  The 
plant  was  expanded  recently  and  Vicente's 
window,  once  his  source  of  fresh  air,  now 
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swingrs  open  onto  a  sewing  room  where  sev- 
eral new  boys  labor. 

The  zorrlta  tradition  Is  unlikely  to  fade 
any  time  soon.  "We  eat  better  now  that 
Vicente  works,"  says  Patricio  Guerrero, 
watching  his  wife  stir  a  skillet  of  chicken  in 
sweet  mole  sauce.  "And  Vicente  has  few 
pesos  left  over  so  he  can  enjoy  being  a  boy." 

But  Vicente  doesn't  have  the  time.  Even 
though  he's  the  captain,  he  recently  missed 
an  important  Saturday  match  of  his  soccer 
team.  A  rush  order  of  soccer  shoes  had  to  be 
filled  at  Deportes  Mike,  ffis  fHends  tell  him 
that  "I  stink  as  bad  as  the  patch  on  a  bicycle 
tire."  he  says.  "But  1  know  that's  just  the 
smell  of  work." 


D  1240 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  YUGO 
NAKAI 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Yugo  Nakai  of  Columbus, 
GA,  on  winning  the  nationwide  essay 
contest  on  the  subject  of  "What  We 
Learned  From  the  Holocaust." 

Yugo  Nakai  Is  13  years  old.  Yugo  and 
his  parents  are  my  constituents.  His  fa- 
ther is  Mlnoru  Nakai,  who  is  a  cor- 
porate employee  with  A.  Flac,  a  Co- 
lumbus. Georgia-based  $9  billion  insur- 
ance company. 

Yugo  Nakai  is  a  seventh  grader  fi-om 
Port  Junior  High  School  in  Columbus, 
OA.  He  is  an  excellent  student.  He  has 
done  well  in  the  National  Geography 
Bee  and  has  participated  in  the  Odys- 
sey of  the  Mind  Program. 

A  special  word  of  congratulations 
must  also  go  to  Yugo's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mlnoru  Nakai,  and  the 
Muscogee  County  school  system  which 
Yugo  attends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Yugo's  paper  is  an  ex- 
cellent essay  on  the  Holocaust  and  the 
need  to  always  remember  that  horrible 
event.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  essay  with 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Holocaust,  the  Strict  Teacher 

(By  Yugo  Nakai,  Grade  7,  Fort  Junior  High 

School.  Columbus.  GA) 

The  Holocaust  is  a  cruel  and  vivid  re- 
minder of  what  can  happen  when  people 
hate.  Such  senseless  mass  destruction  is  so 
incomprehensible  that  some  of  us  deny  It 
even  happened,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously—simply shutUng  out  a  concept  too 
evil  for  the  mind  to  accept.  Consequently,  we 
also  shut  out  the  painful  but  invaluable  les- 
sons of  the  Holocaust.  However,  unless  we 
face  the  truth  (and  the  naked,  obscene  evi- 
dence left  behind  by  the  death  campe).  the 
same  mistakes  that  started  the  Holocaust 
will  be  repeated,  and  the  agony  that  millions 
suffered  will  be  worth  nothing. 

One  lesson  that  must  be  learned  trom  the 
Holocaust  is  that  we  as  Americans  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  fellow  human  beings,  be 
they  poor,  black,  Muslim,  homosexual,  Pol- 
ish, or  mentally  handicapped.  America,  the 
so-called  stronghold  of  fl-eedom  everywhere, 
sat  still  and  watched  as  Nail  Germany  con- 


quered, t<  rtured,  and  humiliated  most  of  Eu- 
rope. It  ii  our  responsibility  to  risk  all  that 
is  precioi  s  to  us  for  the  basic  rights  of  hu- 
mans, no  matter  who  they  are  or  where  they 
are  from.  We  must  stand  up  and  defend  other 
people's  mghts  or  our  own  rights  are  mean- 
ingless. 

Some  s(  ly  that  our  armed  forces  shouldn't 
be  used  u  i  protect  people  in  other  countries. 
"Why  shojuld  we  risk  American  lives  for  for- 
eigners? "  i  they  argue.  My  answer  is  this:  If 
you  saw  in  Innocent  person  threatened  on 
the  streei .  wouldn't  you  do  something?  To 
sit  back  i  ,nd  watch  people  get  hurt  is  mor- 
ally wroig.  Unless  we  defy  the  aggressors 
and  murd  irers,  we  will  be  as  guilty  as  Hitler. 
If  aggresa  ars  are  not  stopped,  they  can  gain 
enough  pc  wer  to  start  a  Holocaust.  Like  can- 
cer, they  must  be  eliminated  or  weakened 
before  the  y  become  lethal. 

We  mujt  not  Ignore  crimes  against  civil 
rights,  evi  m  If  the  victims  are  different  from 
us  physic  illy  or  have  differing  ideas.  We 
must  rem  smber  that  they  are  still  humans, 
and  deser  'e  to  be  treated  and  thought  of  as 
such. 

In  Amei  lea,  almost  all  blatant  acts  of  rac- 
ism have  ceased.  However,  the  hatred,  the 
prejudices  and  stereotypes  are  still  alive  and 
unwell.  Tiese  feelings  are  caused  by  igno- 
rance and  driven  by  hate.  They  are  rarely,  if 
at  all.  bai  ed  on  truth,  and  when  and  if  they 
are,  they  contain  only  a  minute  amount. 
Nearly  evi  ry  American  is  influenced  by  prej- 
udices ana  stereotypes,  consciously  or  un- 
conscious] y.  They  are  programmed  into  us 
by  moviet ,  television,  peers,  and  society  in 
general.  T  Sese  feelings  are  not  as  obvious  as 
the  earlle  acts  of  segregation  and  total  de- 
nial of  clM  II  rights  and  therefore  are  unchal- 
lenged. B<  cause  they  are  virtually  accepted 
as  part  oi  society,  they  are  very  hard  atti- 
tudes to  0  /ercome.  But  overcoming  the  Idea 
that  one  r  ice  Is  superior  to  others  Is  perhaps 
the  most  1  mportant  thing  to  be  learned  from 
the  Holoci  ust. 

We  must  look  long  and  hard  at  ourselves  to 
prevent  r  lore  Holocausts.  Are  we  really 
standing  u  p  for  freedom?  Do  we  treat  minori- 
ties with  espect  and  equality?  Are  we  will- 
ing to  del  end  others'  rights  and  freedoms, 
even  thoufh  doing  so  may  cost  us  dearly? 
Until  we  2&n  truthfully  say  yes  to  all  of 
these  quej  tlons.  until  we  have  learned  from 
our  mlstal  :e8  and  atoned  for  our  errors  made 
during  the  Holocaust,  the  weight  of  millions 
of  deaths  Ides  on  our  shoulders.  And  that's 
a  heavy  bu  rden. 


A  TRO  UTE  TO  VOLUNTEERS  AT 
WES':  OVER  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

(Mr.  N3AL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Houa;  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extei  d  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  N:1AL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride 
that  I  rls  B  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
military  and  civilian  volunteers  at 
Westover  Air  Force  Base  in  Chlcopee, 
MA.  who  have  been  faithfully  greeting 
the  troois  returning  home  from  the 
Persian  (Julf.  Since  the  Febniary  27 
cease-fire ,  literally  thousands  of  volun- 
teers hav;  worked  tirelessly  to  ensure 
that  e&ci  and  every  soldier  receives  a 
hero's  we  come.  To  date.  Westover  has 
greeted  ]  5.488  troops  returning  home 
from  the  Cuwaltl  theater  of  operations. 
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Around  t  le  clock,  the  troops  are 
being  greeted  by  enthusiastic  crowds 
waving  American  flags  and  wearing 
yellow  rlbb<  ns.  The  homecoming  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Frederick  Walker,  has  welcomed 
returning  soldiers  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  with  a  endless  supply  of  hot  dogs, 
hamburgers  and  cold  beer.  Chlcopee 
Mayor  Joaiph  Chessey  has  offered 
words  of  Ina  plration  and  supported  the 
effort.  Base  personnel  express  their 
show  of  suiport  through  handshakes, 
cheers,  and  pther  gestures  of  good  will. 
While  their  fctay  may  be  brief,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tte  troops  will  never  forget 
the  hospitality  and  encouragement 
given  to  them  by  the  people  at 
Westover. 

Mr.  Speak  sr,  I  would  like  to  submit 
these  follow  ing  articles  as  part  of  the 
Record,  and  I  join  my  constituents  by 
welcoming  ojur  brave  troops  home.  The 
texts  of  the  ixticles  follow: 

[From  the  ^rlngfleld  (MA)  Union-News. 

I    Mar.  1.  1991] 
W  Mass  RtsERvisT  Shared  Fears  in 
Letter^  Sent  to  Wife.  Children 
(B  r  Cynthia  SImlson) 
Craig  Harbotir  knew  the  war  was  coming 
when  he  wrots  to  his  three  young  children 
Jan.  15. 

"It's  Import  int  that  you  know  that  I  am 
scared,"  he  sal  i. 

In  the  lette:'  that  would  arrive  3Vi  weeks 
later  at  the  fainlly's  home  In  Springfield  and 
be  read  at  the  supper  table  by,  his  9-year-old 
son.  the  Arm*  Reservist  told  the  children, 
"Today  is  the]  last  day  of  peace.  Tomorrow, 
there  may  be  \f ar. 

scared  easily.  I'm  scared  be- 

low  what  is  going  to  happen. 

^ery  much  In  control.  In  this 

lontrol."  he  said. 

irs  near  an  air  base  in 
Dhahran.  Sauii  Arabia,  where  his  medical 
unit  from  westover  Air  Force  Base, 
Chlcoppe,  has]  been  living  and  working  for 
the    past    thite    months,    the    36-year-old 

"Every  time  a  plane  takes  off, 

Lt  will  be  the  one  that  starts 


'I  don't  ge 
cause  I  don't 
Usually,  I  am 
war,  I  have  no 

From    qu 


captian  wrote 
I  wonder  If  t. 
the  war." 

He  told  his 
had  gone  off 


ihildren  that  his  own  father 
war. 

"He.  too,  mhst  have  been  scared,  but  he 
made  it.  So  wii  1 1." 

He  told  their  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  "short 
war." 

He  asked  the  m  to  "say  a  prayer  each  night 
for  me  to  come  home  soon." 

And  he  said  t  e  missed  them. 

"I  want  to  go  swimming,  play  ball,  watch 
your  dancing.  ]  can't  do  that  here  with  you," 
he  wrote. 

Harbour  ask(d  eldest  son,  Justin,  Ryan.  7. 
and  Christina,  5,  to  "remember  I  love  all  of 
you  as  I  knoir  you  love  me"  and  telling 
them,  "your  lo  re  is  keeping  me  going." 

It  is  probab  y  the  most  moving  of  Har- 
bour's letters  home,  his  wife.  Kathe.  said 
this  week,  as  (he  read  over  the  dozens  the 
family  has  re<elved  since  Harbour  left  for 
war  duty  the  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving. 

Craig  Harbou  r  Is  one  of  the  49  members  of 
the  Army  Resei  ve's  173rd  Medical  Group  that 
serves  as  a  con  imand  and  control  unit,  send- 
ing casualties  through  field  hospitals  for 
treatment.  This  week,  the  unit  was  at  work 
helping  evacuate  and  arrange  treatment  for 
the  U.S.  soldieiis  injured  when  a  Scud  missile 
struck  a  milita  ry  barracks. 
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By  yesterday,  the  group  still  was  aiding 
the  medical  activities  In  Dhahran,  but  mem- 
bers were  "very  upbeat"  about  the  potential 
of  returning:  home  within  the  next  four  to  six 
weeks,  according  to  Gerald  Dolloff,  rear  de- 
tachment officer. 

Where  one  Scud  hit,  the  173rd  and  other 
units  in  Dhahran  had  been  threatened  before. 
A  tape  recording  that  Harbour  sent  to  his 
family  bears  out  the  realities  of  war  that 
units  removed  from  combat  have  had  to 
face — eerie  sounds  of  explosions,  soldiers  get- 
ting into  chemical  warfare  suits,  missiles 
flying  through  the  sky,  and  a  repeated  mes- 
sage in  the  background  saying.  "Scud  launch 
.  .  .  Scud  launch  .  .  .  Scud  launch  .  .  . 

Before  Monday,  there  has  been  no  success- 
ful Scud  attacks  by  the  Iraqis  on  Dhahran. 
All,  like  the  one  Harbour  recorded,  had  been 
intercepted  by  U.S.  Patriot  missiles. 

His  letters,  tapes  and  the  telephone  calls 
he's  been  able  to  make  every  10  days  have 
helped  Harbour's  family  endure  his  absence 
and  learn  about  the  medical-equipment 
salesman's  new  work. 

On  the  homefront,  his  wife  has  been  work- 
ing to  keep  a  family-support  network  to- 
gether for  the  173rd  and  trying  to  organize  a 
support  program  within  the  Springfield 
school  system  to  help  children  understand 
and  cope  with  war. 

The  news  of  the  cease-fire  seemed  "too 
good  to  be  true,"  Kathe  Harbour  said.  She  is 
skeptical  about  whether  the  war  Is  over.  "It 
seems  to  easy.  Until  I  see  him  coming  off  the 
plane.  I  won't  really  believe  it,"  she  said. 

The  captain's  letters  are  tied  together  with 
a  brightly  colored  shoestring  and  kept  on  his 
wife's  bedside  table  so  she  can  re-read  them 
before  she  goes  to  sleep  at  night. 

Kathe  remembered  the  children  were  "very 
silent"  after  the  Jan  15  letter  was  read  Feb. 
7,  the  day  it  arrived.  She  keeps  each  enve- 
lope marked  with  the  date  the  letter  was 
written  and  its  date  of  arrival.  Initial  three- 
week  delivery  periods  have  been  shortened  to 
anywhere  from  10  days  to  two  weeks,  she 
said. 

"I  began  talking  about  how  my  father 
went  to  war,  too,  and  that  he  came  home  and 
how  our  grandfathers  had  been  In  World  War 
I  and  came  home,"  Kathe  said. 

Justin  broke  the  children's  silence,  asking, 
"So,  it's  sort  of  a  family  tradition,  and 
maybe  I'll  go  to  war  some  day."  His  mother 
said  she  responded,  "Let's  Just  pray  it  never 
gets  to  that  point." 

When  the  children  came  down  stairs  to 
brekfast  yesterday  and  were  told  about  the 
cease-fire,  Ryan,  who  turns  7  today,  "said, 
'That  means  the  war  is  over  and  Dad  is  com- 
ing home.'  You  could  visibly  see  his  forehead 
go  up  two  Inches,"  his  mother  said. 

In  one  of  Craig's  most  recent  letters,  writ- 
ten before  the  ground  war  began,  he  said,  "I 
predict  I'll  be  home  in  May.  Let's  hope. 

A  letter  received  Wednesday  recounted  his 
rest-and-relaxation  visit  to  a  cruise  ship  in 
Bahrain,  aboard  which  soldiers  have  been 
given  a  few  days'  leave  n*om  their  war  du- 
ties. Written  two  weeks  before,  he  said  they 
were  "between  phases  of  the  war,"  and  it  had 
"been  a  very  slow  time,"  a  situation  that 
changed  Monday  with  the  Scud  Attack. 

His  early  letters  chronicled  the  173rd's  ar- 
rival in  Saudi  Arabia  and  members's  living 
in  tents  before  being  settled  into  an  apart- 
ment building  outside  Dhahran.  "It  is  a  very 
Western  city.  Even  saw  a  Toys  R  Us.  It  is 
very  large  and  spread-out.  Very  modem  with 
superhighways,"  he  wrote  in  one  letter  in 
eary  December. 

In  another,  he  was  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  situation.  "This  place  has  to  be 


the  most  God-forsaken  place  ever.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing.  Garbage  Is  thrown  every- 
where, anywhere  .  .  .  Found  out  today  we 
are  living  on  a  landfill.  Most  of  this  country 
is  a  landfill.  There  is  no  zoning." 

Describing  his  first  windstorm.  Harbour 
wrote.  "That  Inside  of  our  tent  was  covered 
In  dust.  I'm  used  to  it  by  now.  You  live  with 
being  dirty  all  the  time.  There  are  only  de- 
grees of  dirtiness." 

[From  the  Springfield.  MA,  Union-News, 
Mar.  5, 1991] 

we8t0ver  greets  troops  wrth  cheers, 
Beers,  Tears 
(By  Cynthia  Slmison) 
Westover    Am    Force    Base— With    less 
than  a  half-hour's  notice,  there  were  cheers 
and  beers  here  to  greet  the  first  soldiers  re- 
turning home  ft-om  the  Persian  Gulf  since 
last  week's  cease-fire. 

"Real  food."  yelled  one  Army  sergeant  in 
his  desert  gear  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
Into  the  Chlcopee  base  main  hangar  late  yes- 
terday morning  to  see  fiags  flying,  ham- 
burgers being  grilled  and  cold  beers  stacked 
high. 

Despite  the  hasty  preparations  as  their  0- 
5A  Galaxy  transport  was  diverted  at  the  last 
minute  ft'om  its  planned  destination  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware,  the  20 
homeward-bound  soldiers  were  treated  to  a 
homecoming  reminiscent  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration — complete  with  red,  white  and 
blue  tablecloths,  picnic  tables  and  plenty  of 
food. 

They  were  greeted  with  hugs,  kisses,  hand- 
shakes and  even  some  tears  from  a  crowd  of 
Air  Force  reservists.  American  Red  Cross 
volunteers  and  AT  &  T  operators  who  have 
been  manning  a  free  telephone  center  for  sol- 
diers at  the  Westover  passenger  terminal. 

Said  one  Red  Cross  worker.  Exie  HoU  of 
Westfleld,  "We  were  choked  up  when  we  sent 
them  off  to  war.  Now  we're  choked  up  wel- 
coming them  home." 

"This  is  great.  I  felt  good  just  being  on 
that  plane  coming  home,  but  now  I  feel  even 
better,"  said  Army  1st  Sgt.  Steven  Choy. 

A  member  of  an  Army  Airborne  unit  that 
saw  combat  near  Basra,  Iraq,  during  Ici^t 
week's  ground  war,  Choy  said  "the  support 
fix>m  the  American  people  was  great.  It  kept 
us  going." 

"A  welcome  like  this  makes  you  feel  ap- 
preciated," said  Army  Sgt  Jimmy  Jemlson, 
an  Alabama  National  Guardsman. 

En  route  to  his  home  In  Austin  Texas,  1st 
Sgt.  Albert  Noble,  a  member  of  an  Army  hel- 
icopter company  that  saw  desert  combat  said 
he  was  looking  forward  to  "pizza  and  tacos" 
when  he  reached  his  final  destination. 

Noble  recalled  his  last  views  of  the  desert 
where  he  had  siwnt  five  months  f^m  the 
plane  he  flew  out  on  Sunday  morning.  "I 
flew  over  the  battlefleld  ...  It  looked  like  a 
big  tank  junk  yard."  Noble  said. 

He  added  that  "not  a  single  person"  in  his 
company  had  reservations  about  their  war 
service. 

"Everybody  had  been  ready  to  go  when  we 
were  told  Aug.  5  .  .  .  They  did  their  job."  he 
said, 

Westover's  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  D.  Walker, 
commander  of  the  439th  Military  Airlift 
Wing,  made  the  rounds  among  the  soldiers, 
shaking  hands  and  delivering  beers. 

"No  one  will  come  back  from  the  sands 
without  a  hero's  welcome.  We'll  be  here  like 
this  every  time  they  arrive,  whether's  it's  1 
in  the  morning  or  5  in  the  afternoon,"  Walk- 
er said. 

Chief  Master  Sgt.  Charles  Fusco,  the  base's 
senior  enlisted  adviser,  was  flipping  burgers. 


hot  dogs  and  klelbasa  as  soldiers  joined  the 
homefront  chow  line.  Even  though  things 
were  different  when  he  returned  home  trom 
duty  In  Vietnam  almost  30  years  ago,  Fusco 
said,  "This  is  great.  There's  no  doubt  about 
It." 

Westover  officials  have  been  hoping  to 
have  steak  and  lobster  waiting  for  the  troops 
that  pass  through  Chlcopee,  but,  to  date, 
have  been  unable  to  muster  the  finances  to 
guarantee  it  for  the  returning  soldiers.  A 
committee  of  military  and  civilian  organiza- 
tions is  at  work  on  plans  for  more  elaborate 
welcoming  festivities.  Fusco  said. 

Fresh  back  from  a  tour  of  flying  operations 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  Fusco  said  most  soldiers  he 
had  talked  to  in  the  desert  asked  that  "good 
old  American  food"  be  waiting  for  them. 

"Most  of  them  really  just  want  to  get 
home."  Fusco  said,  recalling  one  soldier  who 
told  him  "all  I  want  to  do  is  go  home,  grab 
ahold  of  my  kids  and  never  let  go." 

A  dozen  of  the  first  returning  soldiers  were 
members  of  a  "special  operations"  unit  and 
were  barred  from  meeting  with  media.  Most 
of  the  eight  others  got  to  head  home  early 
from  the  desert  as  they  were  released  on 
emergency  leaves  because  of  deaths  and  ill- 
nesses in  their  f&milles. 

Choy.  whose  father-in-law  died  more  than 
a  week  ago.  said  he  had  to  wait  to  head  home 
until  his  unit's  involvement  in  the  ground 
war  was  completed.  He  said  though,  that  his 
unit's  work  appeared  to  be  done  and  his  fel- 
low soldiers  are  expected  home  soon.  His  job 
at  Fort  Bragg  will  be  "to  get  the  unit's  bar- 
racks area  ready  for  their  return,"  Choy 
said. 

Choy  said  his  first  plans  for  homecoming 
are  "to  get  the  Christmas  with  my  kids  that 
we  didn't  have  and  maybe  wrap  Thanks- 
giving in  with  it  too." 

[From  the  Springfield.  MA.  Union-News. 
Mar.  6, 1991] 

A  General's  Weixome  at  3  a.m.— Walker 

Greets  Retuknino  Soldier 

(By  Cynthia  Slmison) 

Westover  Am  Force  Base.— Brig.  Gen. 
Frederick  D.  Walker  made  good  on  his  prom- 
ise to  give  every  returning  soldier  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  a  hero's  welcome  no  matter  the 
hour  with  an  early  morning  greeting  yester- 
day. 

Walker  and  a  band  of  senior  officers  from 
the  base  were  on  the  tarmac  at  3  a.m.  to 
greet  Army  Specialist  Arthena  Wheeler  of 
Hillsdale,  N.Y..  when  she  stepped  off  a  C-^A 
Galaxy  transport. 

Several  members  of  Wheeler's  family  were 
also  on  the  ramp  for  the  welcoming  cere- 
monies as  Wheeler  returned  home  for  an 
emergency  leave  because  of  iUneas  in  her 
family,  according  to  Gordon  Newell,  base 
public  affairs  officer. 

"When  I  saw  the  star  on  (the  general's) 
hat.  at  first  I  thought  something  had  gone 
wrong."  the  returning  soldier  told  Newell. 

When  she  realized  it  was  Westover's  way  of 
welcoming  her  back  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
Wheeler  said,  "It  is  absolutely  wonderful  to 
be  back  in  the  good  ol'  U.S.A.,  but  I  never 
expected  anything  like  this." 

Wheeler  was  the  only  returning  soldier  to 
come  through  Westover  yesterday. 

Wheeler  served  as  a  vehicle  operator  as- 
signed to  the  4th  Transportation  Company  of 
the  Army's  16th  Support  Group.  Before  being 
deployed  to  the  gulf  in  early  December,  she 
had  been  stationed  in  Ludwigsberg,  Ger- 
many, Newell  said. 

Newell  said  Wheeler  told  him  she  does  not 
expect  to  be  returning  to  desert  duty.  Once 
her  emergency  leave  is  over,  she  indicated 
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she  win  apply  for  a  "Compassionate  reas- 
signment" to  an  Army  base  In  the  States. 
Newell  said. 

On  Monday,  the  base  welcomed  home  20 
other  returning  soldiers,  the  first  since  last 
week's  ceasefire  in  the  gulf  war.  At  that 
time.  Walker  pledged,  "No  one  will  come 
back  trom  the  sands  without  a  hero's  wel- 
come. We'll  be  here  like  this  every  time  they 
arrive,  whether  it's  2  In  the  morning  or  5  in 
the  afternoon." 

Westover,  which  shipped  more  than  31,000 
soldiers  and  77,000  tons  of  cargo  off  to  the 
gulf,  has  become  the  main  westbound  staging 
area  for  the  return  of  troops.  Increasing 
numbers  of  soldiers  are  expected  to  be  re- 
turning over  the  next  weeks. 

The  airlift  of  cargo  to  the  gulf  to  sustain 
the  remaining  forces  is  also  continuing  as 
part  of  Westover's  work.  In  the  24  hours  that 
ended  yesterday  at  8  a.m.,  Westover  trans- 
ports had  departed  with  218  tons  of  cargo 
bound  for  the  gulf,  according  to  base  statis- 
tics. There  were  no  eastbound  passengers. 

[From  the  Springfield.  MA,  Union-News, 
Mar.  7, 1991] 

Joyous  Welcome  for  returning  troops  is 

"Genuinely  Historic" 

(By  Dick  Oarvey) 

The  headline  on  Cynthia  Slmlson's  story  In 
the  Union-News  earlier  this  week  read: 
"Westover  greets  troops  with  cheers,  beers 
tears." 

The  20  soldiers  returning  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  had  been  scheduled  to  land  at  Dover  Air 
Force  Base  in  Delaware,  but  their  C-5  Galaxy 
transport  was  diverted  to  Westover  which 
had  only  a  half-hour  notice  before  landing. 

That  was  time  enough  for  Red  Cross  volun- 
teers, AT&T  operators  who  have  been  man- 
ning a  free  telephone  center  for  servicemen. 
and  Air  Force  reservists  to  decorate  the 
place  in  patriotic  theme,  put  hamburgers  on 
the  grill,  and  get  out  the  cold  beer. 

Westover's  instant  party  is  yet  another 
Joyous  manifestation  of  the  American  pride 
that  the  war  was  so  successful,  relief  that  it 
Is  over,  and  gratitude  that  the  cost  in  Amer- 
ican casualties  was  so  remarkably  light. 

This  feeling  of  elation  at  a  war's  end  is 
without  precedent. 

The  Spanish-American  War  was  brief,  but 
losses  to  disease  were  great. 

Forerunner  of  the  National  Guard  In  West- 
em  Massachusetts  was  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  and  its  members  re- 
turned trom  Cuba  by  ships  to  New  London 
and  arrived  in  Springfield  on  the  afternoon 
of  Aug.  27, 1896. 

When  the  Hampshire  soldiers  reached 
Northampton  station  at  4:30,  a  crowd  await- 
ed them,  but,  as  Lt.  James  Gllflllan  wrote: 

"Neither  the  returning  soldiers  nor  the 
people  of  the  city,  however,  were  in  the  mood 
for  exultant  demonstration.  The  company  of 
buoyant,  vigorous  young  men,  who  had  de- 
parted for  war  only  four  months  before,  were 
now  returning  with  strength  and  spirit  bro- 
ken down  by  hardships  and  disease." 

The  return  of  Western  Massachusetts' 
104th  Regiment  of  the  Yankee  Division  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I  was  more  joyous,  and 
the  Union's  main  headline  reported  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  civilian  job  for  every 
member  of  the  regiment. 

Proposals  for  war  memorials  In  Springfield 
ranged  trom  a  veterans'  clubhouse  (for  which 
money  was  appropriated  and  then  with- 
drawn) to  a  nautorium,  including  a  granite 
shaft,  and  parks  and  playgrounds,  before  the 
city  settled  for  a  plaque. 

While  enthusiasm  ran  high,  veterans  were 
invited  to  a  chicken  dinner  at  the  Kimball, 
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and  650  showed  up.  The  only  price  they  had 
to  pay  1  ras  to  listen  to  numberless  after-din- 
ner spei  kers. 

The  fl  pst  military  units  to  return  after  vic- 
tory in  Europe  during  World  War  n  were 
scheduli  id  for  redeployment  to  the  Pacific.  It 
was  har  Uy  a  time  for  rejoicing. 

On  Ml  y  22.  1945.  a  fleet  of  65  Uberator  and 
Flying  i'ortress  bombers  of  the  U.S.  Eighth 
Air  For  ;e.  carrying  275  officers  and  800  en- 
listed It  en,  landed  at  Bradley  Field  In  Wind- 
sor Loci  :s  from  England. 

The  n  en  were  given  30-day  furloughs  be- 
fore rep  >rtlng  for  reassignment  to  the  war  In 
the  Pac:  tic. 

Soldie :«  arriving  home  to  stay  were  those 
with  mc  re  than  85  points,  based  on  length  of 
service,  age,  marital  sUtus,  number  of  chil- 
dren, an  1  many  other  factors. 

Other  servicemen  were  assigned  to  nil  the 
ranks  o  units  which  discharged  men  with 
high  pol  3ts.  So.  the  most  strenuous  celebra- 
tions ca  ne  only  when  Japan  surrendered  in 
August  I  nd  the  war  was  over. 

Even  I  hen.  many  thousands  of  troops  had 
to  be  rel  alned  as  occupation  forces  in  Japan. 
German;  and  other  Axis  countries,  and  other 
military  units  were  assigned  to  bases 
through!  lut  the  Pacific  and  Europe. 

Troope  from  the  Korean  "police  action" 
and  the  [Vietnam  War  came  home  to  a  dis- 
united nation  that  was  hardly  in  the  mood  to 
rejoice  or  to  conduct  Instant  parties. 

So.  thisre  has  never  been  a  time  when  so 
many  mi  n  and  women  will  return  so  swiftly 
li-om  sue  1  a  brief  war  in  which  American  cas- 
ualties w|ere  light. 

Despite  warnings  that  many  Middle  East 
problem4  remain  unsolved.  Americans  are 
euphoric  and  wish  to  honor  the  military  per- 
sonnel w  10  fought  so  successfully. 

This  ra  oment  is  genuinely  historic  because 
it  is  witl]  out  precedent  In  our  history. 

This  rioment  will  form  the  benchmark 
against  i^hich  all  future  American  attitudes 
toward  tie  soldier  will  be  measured. 
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ay  morning  to  plan  activities. 


[From  the  Springfield,  MA.  Union-News 

Mar.  1, 1991] 

Wes-^ver  Puts  Out  "Welcome"  Mat 

(By  Cynthia  Slmlson) 

Westover   Am   Force  Base.— This   base, 

which  se  It  troops  and  supplies  to  war,  will 

"  the  first  to  welcome  soldiers  home 

Persian  Gulf. 

The  en  1  of  the  armed  conflict  in  the  gulf 

will  rene  «r  intensive  work  here  as  the  base 

the  main  staging  area  for  the  return 

of  cargo  ind  troope  from  the  Middle  East. 

Returning  soldiers  could  begin  landing  at 
the  Chlc<  pee  base  as  early  as  this  weekend. 
Brig.  Gei .  Frederick  D.  Walker,  commander 
of  the  43(  th  Military  Airlift  Wing,  predicted 
yesterdaj . 
After  Overseeing 


„  the  transport  of  more 
than  77,0^  tons  of  cargo  and  31,000  troope  to 
the  gulf 4  Westover  will  begin  a  "reverse 
flow"  of  t  ae  airlift  that,  to  date,  has  seen  the 
base's  G^  A  Galaxy  jets  Involved  in  close  to 
half  of  tl|e  U.S.  movement  of  materials  for 
the  war. 

Plans  a  -e  already  underway  for  a  "heroes' 
welcome  home"  for  the  homeward-bound 
troops  wl^h  Walker  and  other  base  officials 
announcing  a  commitment  to  work  with 
business  ^nd  community  leaders  and  mlll- 
Ury  supOort  groups  to  organize  welcoming 
activities 

Represebutives  of  the  Galaxy  Community 
Council,  n  support  group  for  the  base,  the 
American!  Red  Cross  and  United  on  the 
Homefroi^,  a  pro-policy  military  support 
group,  bei  ran  meeting  with  base  representa- 


tives yester 
Walker  said  J 

"We  don'tlknow  yet  whether  it  will  be  lob- 
ster or  steak.  But  I  hope  the  flags  will  wave 
111  play."  said  Walker,  who  added 
.1  part  of  the  soldiers'  wel- 
to  "have  a  cold  beer  waiting  for 
who  haven't  had  one  In  seven 


and  bands 
that  one  In 
come  will 
those  peopli 
months." 

Col.  Willi 
homecoml: 
organizers 


Special  ce| 
ganlzed  for 
tional  Guar^ 
own  team  of 
dispatched  i 

There  are 
units,   static 


Walker  sal4 
tlve  duty 
many  of  thei 
C-5A  fleet  si 


Lee.  who  will  head  up  the 
plans,  said  several  meetings  of 
[have  already  been  planned 
through  ne*  week.  Though  the  number  of 
troope  comtig  home  through  Westover  is 
still  uncert^n.  Lee  said  the  message  to  be 
delivered  in  the  welcoming  is  uppermost  In 
his  mind. 

"The  ImpoklAnt  thing  is  that  we  just  want 
to  make  suie  they  know  everybody  appre- 
ciates what  they  did  and  that  they're  wel- 
come home.']  Lee  said. 

brations  are  expected  to  be  or- 
Tew  England  Reserve  and  Na- 
units,  as  well  as  Westover's 
nurses  and  medics,  who  were 
the  gulf. 

;wo  Army  and  Marine  Reserve 
,jed  at  Westover.  which  have 
well  over  10()jsoldiers  stationed  in  the  desert. 
Spokesmen  fbr  the  two  units  said  today  that 
their  memb^  are  "doing  well."  but  there 
was  no  word  Bret  on  when  they  might  return, 
the  1.500-plus  Reservists  on  ac- 
;h  the  Air  Force  at  Westover. 
since  December,  to  keep  the 
ttllng  supplies  and  soldiers  to 
the  war  "will  remain  busy  for  some  time." 

The  base'^  more  than  650  maintenance 
workers  hav^  been  working  round-the-clock 
to  ensure  th*  planes  have  moved  in  and  out 
of  the  base  without  incident.  The  C-5  fleet 
"is  still  in  go^  shape.  We  are  just  amazed  at 
the  amount  lof  hours  put  on  these  planes. 
Their  fallun  rates  are  surprisingly  low," 
said  Capt.  Ciim  LeBlanc,  maintenance  con- 
trol officer. 

The  schedu  ling  and  logistics  of  the  airlift 
home  have  yi  st  to  be  announced.  "It's  up  to 
Gen.  (Normal )  Schwarzkopf.  We  have  to  han- 
dle things  according  to  his  schedule."  Walk- 
er said.  "Well  try  to  be  ready  to  handle 
whatever  we'i  e  asked  to."  the  general  said. 

CJ-5A  transiwrt  crews  from  Westover  will 
also  continue]  to  haul  supplies  to  the  gulf  to 
support  soldiers  who  remain  in  the  area,  ac- 
cording to  th«  general. 

As  many  as  20  incoming  flights  per  day 
may  be  on  lap.  comparable  to  the  flight 
schedule  Wes  over  undertook  at  the  start  of 
the  new  year  when  there  was  a  surge  of  air- 
lift activity  In  preparation  for  the  air  and 
ground  wars. 

Along  with  the  C-5s  and  other  transport 
planes,  commercial  jetliners  under  contract 
with  the  military  to  convey  troope  may  be 
landing  at  Westover  for  refueling  en  route  to 
other  locatioas  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  an  cbvlously  jubilant  Walker  who 
met  with  repc  rters  to  talk  about  the  return 
of  troops.  "Ws  are  all  smiles."  Walker  said. 
"And  I  am  ve;  y  happy,  elated.  I've  got  a  son 
over  there  ani  I  now  I  don't  have  to  worry  as 
much." 

Walker  said  it  was  "only  speculation"  at 
this  point  tha  t  soldiers  could  begin  filtering 
through  West  aver  within  the  next  several 
~  '    "  '  said,  "We  have  73  westbound 
the  G-Se,  and  they're  bound  to 


days.  But,  he 
seats  aboard 
be  occupied." 
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SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED  AND 
SPECIAL.  ORDER  GRANTED 


Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  previously 
granted  special  order  of  60  minutes  for 
myself  today  be  vacated  and  replaced 
with  a  5-mlnute  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman firom  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAPAN'S  CONFUSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentlky] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  spoke  on  this  floor  about  the 
Japanese  investing  in  our  trophy  golf 
courses  and  how  they  are  raising  the 
membership  fees  for  those  courses. 

It  aroused  so  much  interest  that  a 
fWend  of  mine,  Sal  Monte,  president  of 
New  Jersey's  Kenrich  Petrochemicals 
sent  me  a  piece  by  Charles  Osgood.  CBS 
News.  It  was  originally  presented  on 
CBS  last  fall. 

Mr.  Osgood's  poetry  is  quite  good.  It 
captures  the  irritation  that  Americans 
have  right  now  with  Japan  about  both 
their  purchase  of  golf  courses,  and. 
their  reluctant  dance  in  pulling  their 
fair  share  in  flreeing  Kuwait. 
Ode  to  the  Japanese 

The  Japanese  would  rather  buy  ua  out  than 
help  U8  out.  at  least  according  to  Charles 
Osgood.  Here's  a  ix>en  he  presented  on  the 
CBS  Radio  Network,  Sept.  7,  1990. 

The  United  States  Is  saying  to  our  Mends 
the  JaiMinese, 

The  Persian  Oulf  Is  costing  us.  so  would  you 
help  us  please. 

We  are  not  doing  this  for  U.S.  interests 
alone. 

The  Japanese  need  oil  too,  that  fact  is  wide- 
ly known. 

It's  the  Oulf  that  fuels  the  plants  of  Nissan 
and  of  Subaru, 

And  Honda  and  Toyota  and  of  Mitsubishi 
too. 

And  the  effort  we  are  making  now  there  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Deserves  support  from  Tokyo,  flnanclally  at 
least. 

They're  offering  a  billion  bucks  attached  to 
many  strings. 

The  billion  dollars  would  be  buying  only  cer- 
tain things. 

What  sort  of  thing,  you  wonder,  could  a  bil- 
lion dollars  buy? 

The  Japanese  have  lots  of  money,  why  are 
they  so  shy? 

Perhaps  there's  something  Westerners  just 
cannot  understand. 

Some  cultural  aversion  to  a  place  with  so 
much  sand. 

And  yet  while  they  seem  not  to  hear  what 
Bush's  men  beseech. 

The  Japanese  have  Just  gone  out  and  pur- 
chased Pebble  Beach. 

Pour  golf  courses  and  two  hotels  are  in- 
volved In  it  they  say. 

It  includes  the  Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  and 
the  Inn  at  Spanish  Bay. 

And  the  Price?  Must  be  about  a  billion,  most 
observers  feel. 


With  the  beaches  and  the  sand  traps,  all  in- 
cluded in  the  deal. 

So  while  there  is  some  resistance  to  the 
desert  sort  of  sand. 

The  Monterey  Peninsula,  you  surely  under- 
stand. 

Is  a  sand  of  quite  a  different  hue  and  quite  a 
different  sort. 

And  golf  has  the  appeal  of  both  a  business 
and  a  sport. 

So  the  Japanese  Invest  a  billion  dollars  more 
or  less. 

When  we  said  Gulf,  they  must  have  thought 
that  we  said  Golf,  I  guess. 

There  will  be  a  reaction  from  Anneri- 
ca's  golfers  if  the  Japanese  continue  to 
acquire  our  golf  courses  and  raise  the 
memberships  to  $750,000  or  even 
Sl.000.000.  What  has  been  a  gentleman's 
sport  will  be  forever  transformed. 

In  polite  society  in  the  United  States 
we  have  a  term  for  those  throwing 
their  money  around.  We  call  them  nou- 
veau  riche.  Or  perhaps  the  Japanese 
just  want  to  raise  the  fees  so  the  Amer- 
ican golfers  can  caddy  for  them. 


THE  FOREIGN  INTERESTS 
REPRESENTATION  ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
troducing  legislation  to  tighten,  toughen,  and 
update  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
The  original  cosponsors  of  the  t)ill  are  Pat 
SCHHOEDER,  Bill  Hughes.  David  Bonior. 
Butler  Derrick,  Howard  Berman,  John  Bry- 
MfT,  Ed  Fbghan,  Ron  Wyden,  Pete 
HOAGLAND,  Charue  ROSE,  and  Sam  Gejden- 
SON.  My  t)in  will  require  persons  whose  lobby- 
ing of  the  legislative  or  executive  branch 
would  benefit  a  foreign  interest  to  disclose  the 
details  of  their  activities.  This  legislation  is  irv 
tended  simply  to  shed  sunshine  on  lobbying 
by  foreign  interests  so  legislators,  administra- 
tors, and  tt>e  American  put}i)c  are  aware  of 
wtK)  is  working  to  influence  public  policy,  and 
who  is  payir>g  for  it 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically  since 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  was  origi- 
nally used  to  disclose  Nazi  arxl  Communist 
propagarKla  in  the  IQSCs  and  1940's.  With 
the  end  of  the  cold  war,  we  should  be  less 
worried  about  ideological  indoctrination  and 
focus  our  cor>cem  instead  on  the  global  eco- 
rramtc  competition  ttiat  has  seen  some  of  our 
Nation's  strongest  industries  overwtielmed  arvi 
finest  ecorKxnic  arxj  cultural  assets  sold  to  for- 
eign purchasers. 

Foreign  corporations  arxJ  governments 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  gain  access  and  advantage  in  the  American 
ecorxxny.  They  employ  influential  lobbyists, 
many  of  wtram  are  well-respected  former  U.S. 
Government  officials,  to  make  their  case  in 
Washington.  Many  of  our  top  trade  negotiators 
leave  Government  only  to  appear  the  next 
week  at  the  opposite  skle  of  the  bargaining 
table  representing  foreign  interests.  Ttiis  is 
perfectly  legal,  irxleed,  we  set  the  rules  arxi 
create  the  ecorxxnc  circumstances  wtiich  in- 
vite  foreign  investment  Our  free  trade  policies 
and  huge  budget  deficits  have  opened  Vne 


door  wide  to  foreign  investors.  We  need  for- 
eign investment,  but  we  do  not  want  foreign 
investors  to  begin  setting  the  rules  and  poli- 
cies which  govern  our  country. 

In  a  number  of  cases  in  recent  years,  for- 
eign corporations  have  hired  teams  of  Wash- 
ington lobbyists  and  public  relations  profes- 
sionals to  silerne  possible  Govemment  inter- 
ference in  foreign  buyouts  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions, and  oppose  efforts  in  Congress  to  im- 
pose trade  sanctions  for  unfair  and  illegal 
trade  practices.  Many  of  these  efforts  currently 
are  not  covered  by  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istratkxi  Act. 

I  believe  all  contacts  with  the  Govemnrtent 
intended  to  benefit  a  foreign  principal,  other 
tiian  Informational  filings  required  by  law, 
shoukj  t>e  disckjsed  to  the  JustKe  Depart- 
ment My  legislatkxi  will  ctose  a  number  of 
kx>pholes  in  the  law  which  altow  informational 
visits  to  go  undisck>sed  and  persons  not  em- 
ployed by  the  foreign  entity  to  be  exempt, 
even  ttiough  their  work  dearly  benefits  a  for- 
eign  irrteresL 

Let  me  explain  the  major  proviskxis  of  my 
bill: 

First,  my  legislatkKi  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
the  stigma  attached  to  the  label  'loreign 
agent."  whk^  is  commonly  t)elieved  to  cause 
great  reluctarKe  to  register  with  the  Justx» 
Department.  It  is  wklely  heki  that  the  approxi- 
mately 900  persons  currently  registered  rep- 
resent only  a  fractkxi  of  ttie  total  wtw  shoukJ 
register  under  FARA.  FARA  wouM  be  re- 
named as  the  "Foreign  Interests  Representa- 
tk>n  Act."  The  term  "political  propaganda" 
woukj  also  be  dropped  in  favor  of  "pro- 
nx>tk>nal  or  informatkxial  materials."  Otfwr 
negative  terms  like  "indoctrinate"  and  "corv 
vert"  would  t>e  replaced  by  the  rteutral  term 
"influerx»." 

Second,  the  bill  woukj  create  a  new  cat- 
egory of  "representative  of  a  foreign  interesT 
required  to  register  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment; persons  wtx)  are  not  controlled  by  a  for- 
eign interest  txjt  wtx)  undertake  politrcal  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  commercial,  industrial,  or 
financial  operations  with  a  foreign  principal. 
This  would  t>ring  under  tt>e  law  a  whole  cat- 
egory of  k)bbyir)g  t}y  irxJivkluals  and  corpora- 
tions attempting  to  influerv^e  put)lic  pdcy  to 
substantially  benefit  a  foreign  entity  as  wel  as 
themselves.  American  corporatkxis  wtw.  for 
example,  seek  actkxi  to  erwj  sanctkxis  against 
a  foreign  country  or  company  or  ask  the  Gov- 
emment to  refrain  from  enforcing  the  trade 
laws  have  the  same  effect  as  if  ttie  foreign  erv 
tity  did  ttie  lobbying  directly  and  shoukJ  be  re- 
quired to  register. 

Third,  my  titll  estatilishes  a  test  to  determine 
wtiat  constitutes  foreign  control.  Entities  that 
are  nx>re  ttian  50  percent  foreign  owned 
woukJ  be  presumed  to  be  foreign  oontroiled 
and  required  to  register.  Entities  with  t>etween 
20  and  50  percent  foreign  ownership  wouW 
also  be  consklered  foreign  controlled,  but  Vne 
presumption  coukj  be  rebutted  with  evkJerwe. 
Less  tfian  20  percent  foreign  ownership  wroukj 
not  require  registratkxi.  This  atterrfits  to  clear 
up  an  area  of  frequent  confuskxi  whk::h  may 
have  contributed  to  underregistratkxi  in  the 
past 

Fourth,  my  bill  narrows  an  exemption  wtiich 
aNows  an  agent  of  a  foreign  princtpel  to  not 
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register  as  long  as  they  take  part  only  in  norv 
political  activities  in  furttierance  of  tXKia  fide 
commercial  interasts.  t>y  making  the  only  per- 
missible conduct  for  these  exempt  indivkluals' 
resporwes  to  direct  requests  t)y  an  agency  or 
in  the  context  of  a  fornial  judk:ial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding.  This  proviskMi  addresses  a 
grey  area  of  contact  which  I  Iselieve  shouW  be 
prohibited  unless  it  is  disclosed. 

Frflh,  my  bill  addresses  one  of  the  adminis- 
trative problems  which  hampers  the  effective- 
ness of  FARA.  Currently,  registrants  sutxnit 
updated  disctosure  forms  every  6  months  after 
ttie  initial  registratkxi.  This  system  has  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  know  at  any  given  time 
how  many  persons  are  registered  and  files  are 
never  really  current.  My  bill  would  require  fol- 
towup  registratwn  forms  to  be  filed  by  January 
30  and  June  30  each  year.  There  wouW  be  a 
provision  for  ttie  Justice  Department  to  make 
exceptions  for  entities  wtiose  fiscal  year  does 
not  follow  the  calendar  year  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

Sixth,  my  bill  eliminates  an  exemption  whwh 
allows  the  PreskJent  to  exempt  foreign  govern- 
ments "vital  to  the  U.S.  defense"  whk;h  coukj 
lead  to  confuskxi  and  has  not  been  used  in 
over  40  years. 

Seventh,  my  bill  narrows  the  cunent  exenp- 
tkxi  for  lawyers  to  address  a  grey  area  of  con- 
tact with  agency  offkaals  that  may  concern  a 
formal  administrative  proceeding  txjt  is  none- 
theless oft  the  record.  So  much  in  the  area  of 
trade  is  decided  by  Federal  agencies  that  a 
blanket  exemptk>n  for  administrative  proceed- 
ings no  tonger  is  justified.  The  exemptkxi  re- 
mains for  representatksn  before  a  court  of  law 
and  before  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office, 
whteh  proceedings  are  secret  under  cunent 
law. 

Eighth,  my  bill  requires  persons  relying  on 
one  of  the  exemptkjns  under  the  act  to  notify 
the  Justk»  Department  of  their  intention.  Many 
commentators  have  surmised  that  lax  enforce- 
ment of  FARA  has  resulted  in  underfiling  due 
to  casual,  broad  reliance  on  the  acTs  exemp- 
twns.  The  filing  of  such  not«e  will  at  least  en- 
sure that  potential  registrants  have  read  the 
act  and  are  aware  of  the  consequences  of  ig- 
noring or  intentwnally  vk)lating  its  require- 
ments. 

Finally,  my  bill  establishes  civil  penalties 
and  enforcement  tools.  The  harsh  criminal 
penalties  In  FARA  may  be  one  reason  the 
Justk»  Department  has  been  reluctant  to  en- 
force the  act  So,  I  have  set  out  more  reason- 
able civil  penalties,  in  additkxi  to  existing 
crirnnal  penalties,  for  violating  the  act  and  for 
late  filings.  The  penalties  give  a  judge  flexibil- 
ity to  impose  fines  of  between  $2,000  and  $1 
millwn,  depending  on  the  nature  and  duration 
of  the  violation.  In  addition,  my  bill  gives  the 
Justfce  Department  the  power  to  summon  Indi- 
viduals to  testify  and  produce  records,  tools  of 
enforcement  wtireh  are  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  Influence  in  our  Gov- 
emmenTs  deciskms  Is  only  one  aspect  of  a 
much  larger  problem,  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  aggressively  promote  its  own  eco- 
nomic interests  through  publk:  polk^y.  This 
country  had  better  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
American  industry,  the  golden  goose  of  our 
prosperity,  needs  to  have  the  Government  on 
its  skje  in  the  gkibal  economy.  I  have  also 
supported  efforts  to  limit  the  revolving  door 
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and  tojreform  the  system  we  use  to  finance 
campaipns.  I  Intend  to  ask  the  chaimian  of  the 
JudkJla^  Committee,  Jack  Brcxdks,  for  prompt 
actran  on  this  Issue  In  the  102d  Congress. 


GARY 


LaPAILLE  earns  "MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR"  AWARD 

The  jSPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemai  from  Dllnois  [Mr.  Awmmzio]  is 
recoginzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AWNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
the  att*itk)n  of  my  colleagues  to  the  recent 
accomplishments  of  Gary  LaPallle,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratk;  Party  of  Illinois. 

Because  of  his  humanitarian  efforts  on  be- 
half of  ivomen  and  minority  groups,  the  Joint 
Civk:  Committee  of  Italian  Americans  recently 
named  Mr.  LaPallle  as  its  "Man  of  the  Year." 
At  age  M,  Mr.  LaPallle  is  the  youngest  person 
ever  to  receive  the  award  in  Its  33-year  his- 
tory.     I 

The  JpCIA  leadership  presented  its  "Man  of 
the  Ye^"  honors  to  Mr.  LaPallle  during  the 
group's  yearly  Installation  dinner  on  April  6  at 
the  ChkJago  Hilton  and  Towers,  located  at  720 
South  K^chlgan  Avenue  In  Chrcago. 

Mr.  LaPallle  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Democrttk;  Party  of  Illinois  in  April  1990. 
Since  trten,  he  has  made  great  progress  In  a 
short  tirie.  One  of  his  major  goals  as  chair- 
man t)ak  been  to  enhance  opportunities  for 
minoritla^  and  women  in  the  Illinois  Demo- 
cratk: P 

Durind  the  1990  fall  election  campaign,  Mr. 
LaPallle]  helped  dozens  of  African-American 
and  wofien  candidates.  Including  several  who 
won  stalswkje  offices  In  Illinois.  For  exanple, 
with  Mr.  LaPaille's  support,  Roland  Burns  be^ 
came  the  first  Afiican-American  ever  elected 
to  the  office  of  Illinois  attorney  general. 
Charies  Freeman  also  became  the  first  Afri- 
can-Anwkan  ever  elected  to  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme ^urt,  and  Dawn  Clark  Netsch  was 
elected  4s  the  State's  first  female  comptroller. 

Domirijc  Dl  Frisco,  the  presktent  of  the  Joint 
Civil  Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  recently 
praised  Mr.  LaPaille's  efforts  to  encourage 
greater  partk;lpatk)n  by  women  and  minorities 
in  State  polltrcs.  Mr.  Dl  Frisco  noted  that.  "Mr. 
LaPaille's  commitment  to  helping  all  of  the 
people  at  the  State,  not  just  a  select  few,  has 
had  a  trarnendous  impact." 

At  thi^  time,  I  wouW  like  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  LaPaille  for  receiving  this 
honor  from  the  JCCIA.  I  believe  people 
throughow  Illinois  and  the  Nation,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  can  kx*  with  pride  on 
Mr.  LaPa|lle's  record  of  achievement. 

FinallyJ  I  would  like  to  express  my  best 
wishes  td  Mr.  Dl  Frisco  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership or  the  JCCIA.  The  Joint  Civk:  Commit- 
tee of  Italian  Amerkans  is  an  umbrella  organi- 
zatkjn  representing  more  tfian  60  cmc,  frater- 
nal, servfce.  religious,  and  social  groups  of 
Italian-Americans  in  the  Chteago  area.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  this  fine  organization 
saw  fit  to  name  Mr.  LaPaille  as  its  "Man  of  the 
Year." 

The  S  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloui  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recogtiized  for  5  minutes. 


Apnl  11,  1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  Important  legisla- 
tion that  win  strengthen  the  State's 
role  in  th^  offshore  oil  leasing  process. 
As  my  colleagues  well  know,  I  have 
had  longstanding  concerns  with  the 
failure  of  j  the  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf 
[OCS]  Leksing  Program  to  provide 
States  with  a  strong  voice  in  the  OCS 
decisionmiiking  process.  I  think  that 
my  colleagues  that  have  shared  my  In- 
volvementi  with  this  issue  would  agree 
that  it  is  this  particular  failure  of  the 
program  vfhich  Is  at  the  core  of  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  controversy  surrounding 
the  OCS  isBue. 

Last  year,  after  several  years  of  try- 
ing, I  was  feuccessful  in  having  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  overturning  the 
1984  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Watt 
versus  California  which  had  seriously 
limited  thie  ability  of  States  to  block 
leasing  tiat  was  inconsistent  with 
their  federally  approved  coastal  man- 
agement plans.  While  the  enactment  of 
this  leglsliition  restored  to  the  States 
an  import  int  right  to  review  Federal 
OCS  lease  sales  for  consistency  with 
the  State'ii  coastal  management  plan. 
It  Is  clear  that  more  Improvements  to 
the  process  must  be  made.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today,  which  was  also 
introduced  by  Senator  Bob  Graham  in 
the  Senate,  would  strengthen  the 
States'  rol }  In  the  OCS  leasing  process 
further. 

The  OC3  Lands  Act  currently  re- 
quires the  jSecretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
developing  and  Implementing  the  OCS 
Program,  to  consult  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  ;he  affected  States.  Yet  in 
practice  tie  Department  has  been  un- 
willing to  five  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal con8id<iratlon  to  States'  concerns. 
The  bill  lam  introducing  would  amend 
the  OCS  Linds  Act  to  give  Governors 
of  coastal  States  greater  authority 
over  wheth  5r  or  not  to  include  areas  off 
that  State  In  a  5-year  OCS  Leasing 
Program  developed  by  the  Department, 
and  in  determining  whether  a  proposed 
lease  sale  provides  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance betvre  m  the  national  Interest  and 
the  well-be:  ng  of  the  State.  In  addition. 
It  would  re<  luire  the  Department,  in  de- 
termining the  national  interest  in  OCS 
leasing,  to  give  environmental  protec- 
tion equal  i  weight  alongside  oil  and  gas 
production. 

The  bill  also  revises  the  standards 
that  guide  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior In  deciding  when  an  existing  lease 
ought  to  be  canceled  to  facilitate  deci- 
sions that  ¥  111  protect  the  environment 
and  provides  that  If  the  Secretary  can- 
cels an  exit  ting  lease  compensation  to 
the  lessee  ibr  the  canceled  lease  may 
be  in  any  combination  of  cash,  forgive- 
ness of  ren|ts  or  royalties,  or  credits 
against  future  lionus  bids. 

Finally,  ^e  bill  amends  the  OCS 
Lands  Act  tjo  require  that  all  basic  en- 
viroimiental  studies  related  to  a  lease 
sale  be  conpleted,  peer-reviewed,  and 
published  a;  least  180  days  before  the 
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lease  sale  is  announced.  This  is  an  im- 
portant change  as  it  will  alert  all  par- 
ties involved  in  the  process  to  the  envi- 
ronmental concerns  with  a  particular 
lease  sale  prior  to  that  lease  being  sold. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  of  this  leg- 
islation is  clear.  The  fate  of  our  Na- 
tion's coastline  can  no  longer  be  held 
within  the  confines  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  coastal  States  are  going  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  industrialized  and 
environmental  risks  associated  with 
OCS  development,  it  is  only  fair  to 
make  them  a  key  player  in  the  OCS  de- 
cisionmaking process.  By  making  the 
offshore  leasing  process  more  respon- 
sive to  the  concerns  of  coastal  States, 
this  legislation  will  greatly  improve 
the  stewardship  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  by  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY  FOR  NATIVE  AMER- 
ICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
Faleomavaboa]  Is  recogrnized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  for  Native  Americans.  This 
bill  is  part  of  an  effort  to  improve  an 
educational  system  in  this  country 
which,  for  any  number  of  reasons,  has 
failed  dismally  in  educating  this  coun- 
try's native  Americans. 

On  the  bright  side  of  this  educational 
equation  are  recent  indications  that 
given  an  educational  atmosphere  to 
which  native  Americans  can  relate, 
test  scores  and  other  indicators  go  up. 
This  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
one; each  culture  which  successfully 
educates  its  youth  does  so  through  a 
system  which  reflects  that  culture's 
goals  and  aspirations.  The  question  I 
ask  is  why  should  it  be  any  different 
for  native  Americans?  Obviously,  it 
should  not  be. 

Five  hundred  years  of  interaction  be- 
tween Europeans  and  native  Americans 
have  resulted  in  24  trlbally  operated 
community  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  to  educate  a  population 
of  nearly  2  million  native  Americans. 
In  contrast  to  these  limited  edu- 
cational opportunities,  this  country's 
black  Americans  have  160  colleges  and 
universities  available  to  them,  with 
Howard  University  alone  receiving  $195 
million  in  fiscal  year  1991.  I  believe 
many  of  the  achievements  black  Amer- 
icans have  reached  can  be  attributed  to 
education,  in  many  cases,  education  re- 
ceived at  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. As  an  example  of  how  successful 
such  an  education  can  be,  I  point  to 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  seen  the  success 
of  this  Nation's  black  colleges,  I  be- 


lieve they  can  be  used  a  role  model  of 
a  system  that  is  working.  I  an  not  say- 
ing the  system  is  perfect,  or  that  we 
are  doing  all  we  should  to  educate  the 
AfWcan-Americans  in  this  coimtry,  but 
I  am  sasring  an  analogy  can  be  drawn 
between  the  Nations  160  black  colleges 
and  universities  with  Howard  Univer- 
sity at  the  top,  and  a  system  for  our 
native  Americans.  My  proposal  would 
use  the  24  trlbally  controlled  commu- 
nity colleges  now  in  existence  as  con- 
duits to  one  national  university.  This 
would  provide  those  students  in  the 
trlbally  controlled  colleges  a  higher 
level  of  education  achievable  within 
this  supportive  system.  I  contrast  this 
to  our  present  system  of  educating  na- 
tive Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  hear  that  na- 
tive Americans  supposedly  have  a  neg- 
ative attitude  toward  education. 
Throughout  history  this  Nation  has 
tried  to  educate  the  native  American.  I 
submit  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  so-called 
education,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was 
an  effort  to  abolish  a  rich  and  unique 
culture  more  than  it  was  an  effort  to 
instill  knowledge  and  training.  When- 
ever an  Indian  youth  was  sent  to 
school,  he  was  not  there  simply  to 
learn  how  to  read  and  write,  he  was 
sent  there  to  be  reprogrammed.  He  was 
taught  that  his  moral  and  social  values 
were  wrong,  and  that  his  beliefs  were 
based  upon  superstition  and  ignorance, 
that  his  customs  were  uncivilized,  and 
the  native  American  was  told  to  forget 
his  own  cultural  heritage.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  sign  of  this  can  be  found  in  1744 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  translated 
the  opinions  and  words  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations  at  Lancaster,  PA  after 
some  of  their  young  men  participated 
in  western  education.  This  is  taken 
from  a  special  report  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  entitled,  "Tribal  Colleges: 
Shaping  the  Future  of  Native  Amer- 
ica," copyright  1989,  and  I  quote: 

But  you,  who  are  wise,  must  know  that  dif- 
ferent nations  have  different  conceptions  of 
thlngrs;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  It 
amiss.  If  our  Ideas  of  this  kind  of  education 
happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We 
have  had  some  experience  of  It;  several  of 
our  young  people  were  fomierly  brought  up 
at  the  collet  of  the  northern  provinces; 
they  were  instructed  In  all  your  sciences:  but 
when  they  came  back  to  us.  they  were  bad 
runners,  ignorant  of  every  means  of  living  In 
the  woods,  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hun- 
ger, knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take 
a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy,  spoke  our  langruage 
imperfectly,  were  therefore  neither  fit  for 
hunters,  warriors,  nor  counselors,  they  were 
totally  good  for  nothing.  We  are  however  not 
the  less  oblig'd  by  your  kind  offer,  tho'  we 
decline  accepting  It;  and.  to  show  our  grate- 
ful sense  of  it.  If  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia 
will  send  us  a  dozen  of  their  sons,  we  will 
take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruc- 
tion them  in  all  we  know,  and  make  men  of 
them. 

Perhaps  if  your  forefathers  had  ac- 
cepted the  gracious  invitation  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  our  history 


would  be  other  than  what  it  is.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  arrogant  attitude 
that  the  white  way  was  right  and  the 
Indian  way  was  wrong,  a  movement 
began  in  this  country  to  correct  and 
educate  the  native  American.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  college  entrance  exam- 
ination board  1989  publication  "Our 
Voices,  Our  Vision:  American  Indians 
Speak  Out  on  Educational  Excellence." 

Historically,  white  Americans  Invaded  In- 
dian country,  eaublished  colonial  Institu- 
tions, and  subjugated  most  sovereign  Indian 
nations  to  Federal  domination.  Under  du- 
ress, tribes  ceded  most  of  their  land  holdings 
and  lost  their  economic  self-sumciency 
through  forced  changes  In  lifestyles.  Federal 
policy  makers  Implemented  a  coercive  as- 
similation policy  aimed  at  destroying  tribal 
life.  Traditionally,  parents,  clan  member*, 
and  religious  leaders  taught  children  tribal 
values,  religious  precepts,  political  ideology, 
and  other  skills  to  live  a  well-balanced  life. 
Under  white  authority,  Indian  children  fre- 
quently suffered  a  torrent  of  abuse.  Govern- 
ment officials  sent  children  to  distant  board- 
ing schools  where  they  were  punished  for 
speaking  their  own  language,  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  their  Indian  ways  were  evil,  and 
Inculcated  with  values  antithetical  to  tribal 
life. 

In  the  1950b.  when  the  Federal  Government 
sought  to  cancel  its  trust  obligation  to  In- 
dian tribes.  Federal  budget  cuts  shifted  em- 
phasis ftom  boarding  schools  to  local  public 
schools.  Although  most  Indian  students 
thereafter  lived  at  home  and  attended  local 
schools,  the  aim  of  State-administered  edu- 
cation remained  essentially  the  same:  as- 
similation. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  some- 
one were  to  offer  me  a  wonderful  edu- 
cation with  the  condition  being  that  I 
renounce  all  that  I  am,  I  too  would 
develope  a  rather  negative  attitude  to- 
ward that  person's  idea  of  education. 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  in  any  trea- 
ty ever  signed  by  the  American  Indians 
and  the  white  man,  American  Indians 
put  education  flrst.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  edu- 
cation is  a  gia.  It  is  the  transmission 
of  knowledge  from  one  individual  to 
another,  with  the  hope  that  this 
knowledge  will  make  that  individual  a 
better  person,  not  a  different  person. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  native 
Americans  wanted  that  education,  but 
over  the  years  our  Nation  has  been 
most  neglectful  of  such  an  important 
responsibility.  Yes,  we  can  claim  a  lot 
of  money  has  been  spent  on  Indian  edu- 
cation, but  I  submit,  that  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  spent  on  a  project  is 
poured  down  the  drain  if  that  project  is 
not  properly  planned  and  executed.  It 
is  my  belief  that  this  Government  rare- 
ly plans  anything  well  when  it  comes 
to  the  education  of  native  Americans. 
This  is  made  very  apparent  when  we 
examine  the  results  of  this  Nation's  ne- 
glect of  the  native  Americans:  They 
have  a  high  school  graduation  rate  of 
43  percent,  they  have  a  poverty  rate  of 
45  percent,  and  they  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  35  percent. 

I  share  with  you  an  excerpt  f^om  the 
journal    "Change",    published   by    the 
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Cameffie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  January/February 
Issue  1990. 

Native  Americans  are  considerably  under- 
repreaented  in  higher  education  today.  The 
barrters  for  young  Indians  seeking  a  degree 
are  formidable.  Reservations  are  isolated, 
chronically  neglected  regions  with  depress- 
ingly  persistent  problems.  *  *  *  From  them, 
college  seems  a  distant  opportunity. 

For  the  last  few  decades,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  seen  an  increase  in  native 
Americans  attending  postsecondary 
classes.  While  any  increase  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  the  actual  number 
of  native  Americans  attending  colleges 
and  universities  is  still  extremely  low. 
In  the  10-year  period  between  1976  and 
1986  there  was  an  increase  of  14,000  na- 
tive Americans  enrolled  in  postsecond- 
ary institutions  across  the  United 
States.  This  increase,  Mr.  Speaker, 
constitutes  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  1960  native  American  population. 
The  actual  percentage  of  these  stu- 
dents that  received  degrees  is  lower 
still. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
facts  gathered  from  national  magazine. 
Education  Week.  Augxist  2,  1989,  "The 
High  Cost  of  Education".  Native  Amer- 
icans have  the  highest  dropout  rates  of 
any  racial  or  ethnic  group  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  1980.  the  U.S.  Education 
Department  put  the  flgure  at  29  per- 
cent on  high  school  sophomores.  Other 
studies,  go  as  high  as  50  percent. 

What  Is  more,  they  show  that  native  Amer- 
ican children  begin  dropping  out  of  school 
much  earlier  than  other  groups,  often  in  the 
elementary  years. 

There  are  also  other  problems  that 
are  affecting  native  American  edu- 
cation today.  Teenage  pregnancies  in 
many  communities  exceed  national 
levels.  Alcoholism  and  substance  abuse 
are  at  epidemic  levels.  Soaring  unem- 
idoyment  on  reservations  makes  mi- 
gration to  cities  an  attractive  alter- 
native to  poverty.  Students  of  BIA- 
funded  schools  often  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish as  their  first  language,  and  many 
students  come  from  social  environ- 
ments where  poverty  and  joblessness 
are  pervasive.  The  parents  of  many  In- 
dian children  are  not  well  educated 
themselves  and  often  find  it  difficult  to 
help  their  children  in  school.  The  poor- 
er families  cannot  provide  proper  nu- 
trition at  home  which  contributes  to 
children  being  sent  to  BIA  boarding 
schools  where  students  are  served  three 
meals  a  day. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  an 
educational  history  such  as  this,  is  it  a 
wonder  that  many  native  American 
youth  do  not  view  education  in  a  posi- 
tive light?  Most  native  American 
youth  have  had  no  incentive  or  encour- 
agement to  continue  their  education 
even  firom  a  early  age.  They  have  a 
very  poor  view  of  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation and  it  is  up  to  us  to  change  that 
perspective.  I  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  native  American  univer- 


sity w  th  native  American  administra- 
tors w  juld  help  to  create  a  more  posi- 
tive p<  rspective  of  education  for  all  na- 
tive A  nericans. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  several  col- 
leges ind  universities  across  the  Na- 
tion hi  ive  made  special  grants  available 
to  native  Americans.  These  programs 
are  he  pful,  yet  they  lack  the  ability  to 
meet  1 11  the  needs  of  the  native  Amer- 
ican s  ndent.  Most  of  these  schools  do 
not  pr  Dvide  any  form  of  native  Amer- 
ican cultural  education  for  the  stu- 
dents ( ince  they  are  enrolled. 

American  Indians  have  many  edu- 
cational needs  that  differ  from  those  of 
mainstream  Anglo-Saxon  society  and 
that  many  Indians  feel  that  the  assimi- 
lation objectives  of  American  edu- 
cation are  detrimental  to  the  social, 
econoiiic,  and  political  well-being  of 
their  c  ommunities.  Indians  want  direct 
control  over  educational  institutions 
servin) :  their  children  and  some  meth- 
od of !  trengthening  the  partnership  be- 
tween communities  and  educational 
systen  s. 

This  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  second 
point.  [  believe  that  we  need  to  encour- 
age th  5  continuing  education  of  native 
Amerisans  by  establishing  a  link  be- 
tween native  American  education  and 
cultur  s.  For  too  long,  native  Ameri- 
cans lave  been  denied  their  cultural 
beliefs  and  forced  to  suppress  their  cul- 
tural 1  alues  and  ideals. 

This  belief  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam (  «ier,  in  an  article  in  Education 
Week.  August  2.  Mr.  Geier,  a  consult- 
ant w:  lo  toured  Indian  coimtry  in  the 
fall  of  1986  as  part  of  an  informal  field 
study  for  the  Edwin  Gould  Foundation 
for  Cliildren,  said  in  his  report  that 
"throoghout  this  trip.  I  had  the  over- 
whelming and  sinking  feeling  that  I 
was  witnessing  a  process  of  complai- 
sant, silmost  voluntary,  genocide." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  de- 
further  one's  education  is  dras- 
hindered  by  the  knowledge  that 
Lucation  in  most  circumstances 
»t  acknowledge  or  include  any  of 
iltural  values  or  beliefs.  By  es- 
ilng  a  native  American  unlver- 
i?e  will  be  combining  the  edu- 
cation; and  cultural  background  that 
will  encourage  young  native  Americans 
to  strl  ire  for  higher  levels  of  learning. 

In  a?ery  case  where  native  Ameri- 
cans :  lave  had  control  of  their  edu- 
cation and  have  combined  that  learn- 
ing wj  th  their  cultural  values  and  be- 
liefs, the  results  have  been  tremen- 
dousls  successful  as  far  back  as  the 
1800's  there  are  examples  of  this.  A  1989 
issue  Of  Education  Week  provides  the 
follow  ng; 

In  thi  mid-1800'8  *  *  •  the  Choctaws  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Oklahoma  had  supervised  a  sys- 
tem of  &bout  20O  schools  and  academies.  The 
Cherokses  of  Oklahoma,  using  an  alphabet 
develojed  by  the  tribal  leader  Sequoyah, 
achlev4  d  a  literacy  rate  of  90  percent  during 
the  isa  's. 

In  19  9,  the  Zuni  Tribe  in  New  Mexico  con- 
cluded ji  decade-long  study  that  found  more 
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than  40  per  ;ent  of  school-agre  children  were 
not  enrollei!  in  school.  That  same  year.  Zuni 
high  schoc^  graduates  recorded  average 
scores  Just  ^bove  the  8th  grade  level  on  the 
State's  Con^rehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills. 

Ten  yeaiv  later.  Superintendent  Hayes 
Lewis  of  tke  Zuni  public  schools  proudly 
cites  an  annual  dropout  rate  of  only  3  per- 
cent and  a  31-percent  college-attendance  rate 
among  19e8't  high  school  graduates. 

He  attributes  the  turnaround  to  the  tribe's 
decision  to  jbreak  away  trom  a  large  public- 
school  dismct  and  establish  its  own 
reservationwide  district. 

As  you  lean  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
combination  of  culture  and  education 
do  work,  |ind  I  submit  that  by  estab- 
lishing a  native  American  university 
we  will  see  this  combination  work 
again.        1 

I  proposis  that  the  university  be  es- 
tablished 6n  university  level  standards 
while  at  ihe  same  time  offering  the 
cultural  atmosphere  of  a  tribally  con- 
trolled community  college.  I  would 
like  to  shtre  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
little  information  on  tribal  colleges. 
This  Is  taken  from  Mr.  Schuyler 
Houser's  article.  "Building  Institutions 
Across  Cultural  Boundaries,"  which 
was  printed  in  the  Journal  Tribal  Col- 
lege. Volu  ne  n.  winter  1991. 1  quote: 

First,  the  colleges  characterize  themselves 
explicitly  a ),  in  some  way,  being  about  val- 
ues. They  rely  consciously  on  the  values  of 
their  particular  tribe  or  reservation  to  pro- 
vide a  frane  of  reference  for  discussions  of 
institutional  mission  and  educational  pur- 
pose. The  (Jolleges  believe  that  local  tribal 
values,  as  each  community  defines  them,  are 
essential  t»  the  existence  of  the  institutions, 
and  to  the  aducation  of  their  students. 

The  colleges  have  used  traditional  values 
of  their  communities  to  provide  a  powerful 
orlentationj  towards  the  future,  their  own 
and  that  of]  their  students.  The  colleges  rec- 
ognize thei^selves  as  new  kinds  of  entities, 
with  new  missions  and  methods  of  operation. 
The  institiitions  conserve,  but  also  extend 
the  heritage  of  their  tribes. 

Although  there  are  25  tribal  colleges 
currently  I  operating  In  the  United 
States  that  do  provide  postsecondary 
education  for  some  tribes,  these  insti- 
tutions toe  grossly  underfunded  and 
are  struggjling  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  oflnative  American  students. 
Tribal  colleges  play  a  very  important 
role  in  the  education  of  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  phis  is  the  very  reason  to  es- 
tablish a  national  university  for  native 
American^  so  their  educational  pro- 
gram may  continue  on  with  greater 
emphasis  on  completion  of  a  student's 
enrollment;  in  their  junior  and  senior 
year— and  lultimately,  complete  the  im- 
dergraduate  program  of  study.  Of 
course,  students  will  always  be  encour- 
aged to  pursue  graduate  and  post- 
graduate studies. 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  believe  that  by  estab- 
lishing a  national  American  Indian 
imiversity.  we  will  be  encouraging  na- 
tive Americans  to  further  their  edu- 
cation by  offering  them  a  unique  pro- 
gram of  study  that  will  enhance  not 
only  theii  own  self-esteem,  but  break 
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centiuies-old  barriers  and  social  obsta- 
cles that  have  been  associated  with  na- 
tive Americans  for  too  longr.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  believe  native 
Americans  will  excel  in  the  sciences, 
mathematics,  history,  politics,  and 
yes— even  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  native 
American  university  would  also  help 
promote  America's  appreciation  of  na- 
tive American  cultural  and  social  val- 
ues. An  institution  of  this  kind  would 
give  young  native  Americans  a  place  to 
learn  without  giving  up  their  identities 
and  would  help  them  develop  pride  in 
their  rich  and  unique  cultural  heritage. 
Also,  a  native  American  university 
would  help  this  generation  and  future 
generations  of  native  Americans  better 
appreciate  the  contributions  of  native 
Americans  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  American  Indian  by 
the  name  of  August  Breuninger  felt 
that  a  university  for  Indians  would  be 
the  greatest  step  that  educated  Indians 
could  make  in  uniting  their  people.  He 
felt  it  would  single  Indians  out  as  real- 
ly progressive  Indians,  and  would  pro- 
vide  a  better  influence  for  the  upcom- 
ing generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  August  Breuninger  was 
an  educated  native  American  who  saw 
the  same  dream  that  I  have  today,  only 
he  saw  It  in  1911.  Eighty  years  have 
passed  between  the  time  when  Mr. 
Breuninger  wrote  those  words  and  I 
now  stand  here  today  before  my  col- 
leagues in  this  historical  Chamber,  and 
in  Mr.  Breuninger's  time  and  era,  Mr. 
Speaker,  families  have  been  torn  apart, 
hearts  have  been  broken,  time  has  been 
wasted,  and  an  entire  culture  has  al- 
most been  destroyed  and  decimated. 
My  question  to  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  we  find  that  the  lot  of  na- 
tive Americans  today  is  any  better 
than  it  was  80  years  ago?  How  about  200 
years  ago?  I  say  it  is  not  so,  in  fact,  in 
many  ways  we  have  gone  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  remind  my 
distinguished  colleagues  that  next  year 
will  mark  500  years  since  the  arrival  of 
Christopher  Columbus  to  the  New 
World.  You  will  note  that  I  said,  "ar- 
rival" of  Columbus  to  the  New  World, 
and  not  discovery  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  there  were  millions  of  people 
living  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Columbus. 

I  note  with  sadness  that  at  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations — of  which  I  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber—I found  out  that  as  part  of  the 
world's  commemoration  of  500  years 
since  Columbus'  arrival  in  America  the 
State  Department  will  construct  a 
multimillion  dollar  pavilion  at  the 
World's  Fair  next  year  at  Seville, 
Spain,  and  nowhere  will  the  American 
Indians'  contributions  to  the  founding 
of  this  Nation  be  mentioned. 


How  many  people  know  that  the  so- 
called  Irish  potato  that  saved  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  f^m  starvation,  was 
nothing  but  an  imported  root  plant 
ftom  America?  And  who  shared  the  use 
and  consumption  of  the  potato  with 
the  early  settlers  other  than  the  Amer- 
ican Indians? 

How  many  people  know  that  the 
American  Indians  have  made  essential 
contributions  to  the  world,  including 
prehistoric  cultivation  and  harvesting 
of  com,  squash,  peppers,  beans,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  all  of  which  have  be- 
come mainstays  of  the  American  diet. 

How  many  people  know  that  the  an- 
cestors of  today's  American  Indians, 
gave  assistance  to  the  early  European 
visitors,  including  knowledge  and 
training  provided  to  the  Pilgrims  in 
how  to  plant,  fertilize,  and  cultivate 
com,  beans,  squash,  and  tobacco;  how 
and  where  to  fish  and  hunt;  how  and 
where  to  tap  maple  syrup;  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  best  routes  west. 

How  many  people  know  that  certain 
concepts  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  the 
separation  of  powers  in  government, 
and  the  balance  of  power  within  gov- 
ernment, all  were  found  in  the  political 
systems  of  various  American  Indian 
nations,  and  influenced  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  people  know 
that  the  medicines  of  the  American  In- 
dians prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
were  far  superior  and  many  are  still  in 
use  today,  including  quinine  for  the 
cure  of  many  ailments:  hemlock  and 
pine  leaves  as  a  source  of  vitamin  C  to 
cure  scurvy;  coca  leaves  to  reduce  hun- 
ger, drowsiness,  and  thirst;  curare, 
from  the  vine  chondodendron,  as  a  fast- 
acting  poison  for  arrow  tips — now  used 
as  a  muscle  relaxant  and  for  treating 
tetanus;  and  ipecac,  ftom  the  root  of 
cephalailis  ipecacuanha,  to  treat  dys- 
entery. 

How  many  people  know  that  many  of 
the  words  used  in  the  English  language 
today  are  original  Indian  words,  in- 
cluding hickory,  moose,  racoon,  cau- 
cus, tamarack,  caribou,  maize,  canoe, 
chocolate,  chili,  pecan,  coyote,  hurri- 
cane, and  possibly  the  expression  OK— 
fi"om  the  Choctaw  "okeh." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  goes  on,  but  the 
problem  continues.  The  good  citizens  of 
our  country— and  I  would  say  a  great 
majority  of  them — are  simply  ignorant 
of  so  many  of  the  contributions  Amer- 
ican Indians  have  shared  with  our  Na- 
tion, and  what  have  the  native  Ameri- 
cans gotten  in  return?  Simply  this, 
among  all  Americans,  native  American 
Indians  rank  the  lowest — and  I  repeat. 
Mr.  Speaker— the  lowest  in  educational 
achievements  of  any  group  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  will  question 
me  concerning  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
such  a  national  university  for  native 
Americans.  Indeed,  at  a  critical  point 


of  our  Nation's  problems  with  a  na- 
tional recession  and  a  monumental  def- 
icit—where are  we  going  to  get  the 
money  to  fund  the  national  university? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  a 
financial  crisis  last  year — somehow  our 
President  and  the  Congress  were  able 
to  appropriate  some  S850  million  to 
provide  economic  assistance  to  the 
Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Panama 
in  Central  America,  and  all  I  am  pro- 
posing is  $30  million  to  establish  a  na- 
tional university  to  assist  the  plight  of 
some  2  million  native  Americans  of  our 
Nation — the  descendants  of  those  who 
helped  with  the  founding  of  our  coun- 
try; who  fought  and  died  alongside 
their  fellow  Americans  during  World 
War  I,  World  War  H,  the  Korean  Con- 
flict, Vietnam,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  {30  million  can 
never  repay  the  sacrifices  and  tremen- 
dous sufferings  native  Americans  had 
to  live  with  since  the  arrival  of  settlers 
in  the  New  World.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  native  Americans  who  served 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  native  American  commu- 
nity has  earned  and  merited,  similar  to 
what  Congress  has  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Howard  University  for 
black  Americans  over  the  years,  a  na- 
tional university,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  search  deeply 
within  their  souls  and  conscience,  that 
we  may  do  the  right  thing  by  giving 
the  native  American  community  of  our 
Nation — a  national  university  with  a 
unique  character  that  will  promote  and 
enhance  not  only  native  American  his- 
tory and  culture,  but  advanced  studies 
in  the  sciences  and  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university  for  na- 
tive Americans  will  also  mean  a  reex- 
amination of  our  present  policies  to- 
ward the  educational  needs  of  native 
Americans.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
statistics  I  have  cited  earlier  are  indic- 
ative that  we  are  failing  in  the  process 
of  educating  these  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  forest  and  plains. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  the  sal- 
vation of  the  native  American  commu- 
nity of  our  Nation  lies  with  education. 
The  establishment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity for  native  Americans  will  be  an 
added  milestone  for  their  development 
not  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  mod- 
em civilization,  but  that  they  can  also 
contribute  substantially  to  the  well 
being  of  our  Nation's  spiritual,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  needs. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  endeavor.  I  would  wel- 
come further  suggestions  on  ways  to 
improve  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  And  of  covu-se  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  native  Americans 
throughout  the  country,  and  welcome 
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their  ideas  and  comments  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

H.R.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This   Act   may   be   cited   as   the   "Native 
American  University  Act  of  1991". 
SBC  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  percentage  of  Native  Americans 
completing-  high  school  is  deplorably  low.  de- 
spite continued  attempts  to  Improve  the  sit- 
uation: 

(2)  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs  contin- 
ues to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  health  and 
safety  of  Native  Americans; 

(3)  studies  have  shown  a  strong  correlation 
between  improved  scholastic  success  and  a 
sense  of  cultural  identity  in  Native  Amer- 
ican students; 

(4)  a  focal  point  is  needed  at  which  native 
Americans  could  pursue  higher  degrees  with- 
in the  context  of  a  system  which  promotes 
strong  cultural  identity; 

(5)  current  Federal  and  tribal  programs  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  native  Americans 
through  increased  awareness  of  cultural 
identity  are  showing  signlflcant  progress  but 
these  programs  are  still  in  need  of  a  central 
location  from  which  bachelor  and  post  grad- 
uate degrees  can  be  obtained;  and 

(6)  the  establishment  of  a  national  univer- 
sity for  native  Americans  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

SBC.  S.  ESTABUSHMENT. 

(a)  In  general.— There  shall  be  estab- 
lished, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  a  national  university  to  provide  a 
program  of  undergraduate  education  for  na- 
tive American  youth  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Na- 
tive American  University"  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "the  University"). 

(b)  Board  of  Directors.— 

(1)  Membership.— The  University  shall  be 
incorjmrated  and  administered  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  9 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  of  whom — 

(A)  3  shall  be  American  Indians, 

(B)  1  shall  be  a  native  Alaskan  or  Eskimo. 
and 

(C)  1  shall  be  a  native  Hawaiian. 

(2)  TERMS.- Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  4  years,  except  that— 

(A)  of  the  Members  first  appointed — 

(1)  2  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  1  year; 

(li)  2  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  2 
years; 

(iil)  2  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  3 
years;  and 

(iv)  3  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  4 
years; 

(B)  a  Member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  a  prede- 
cessor's term  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  term; 

(C)  a  Member  may  continue  to  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed;  and 

(D)  no  Member  shall  serve  more  than  10 
consecutive  years  on  the  Board. 

(c)  Board  AuTHORmr.— The  Board  is  au- 
thorized— 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, in  its  corporate  name  and  through  its 
own  counsel; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  the  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  its 
Board  of  Directors,  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 


tions a  B  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
its  bus  ness; 

(4)  t(  conduct  its  business,  carry  on  its  op- 
eratic] s,  and  have  officers  and  exercise  the 
power  iranted  by  this  section  in  any  State 
withot  t  regrard  to  any  Qualification  or  simi- 
lar sta  ,ute  in  any  State; 

(5)  U  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
own,  h  )ld,  improve,  use,  or  otherwise  deal  In 
and  w  th  any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever  sit- 
uated; 

(6)  t<  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  E  :operty,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible c  r  intangible.  In  aid  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses c  f  the  Association; 

(7)  t<  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchar  ?e,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its  prop- 
erty ai  d  assets; 

(8)  t<  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployee i,  and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
detem  Ine  their  qualifications,  to  define 
their  i  utles,  to  fix  their  salaries,  require 
bonds  or  them,  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof; 
and 

(9)  U  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute  In- 
strum«  Qts,  to  incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  all 
things  as  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  business. 

SEC.  4.   SELECTION  (W  SITE;  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
FUNDa 

(a)  S  TE  Selection.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Interic  r,  after  consultation  with,  and  with 
the  coi  isent  of,  the  Board,  shall  designate  a 
site  or  an  appropriate  land  area  for  the  es- 
tablisl]  ment  of  the  University.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Board  shall  make 
every  i  ffort  to  provide  a  land  area  to  be  lo- 
cated '  irlthin  the  continental  United  States 
that  a  fords  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
native  American  students  to  attend  the  Unl- 
verslts  and  to  successfully  complete  their 
underg  -aduate  and  graduate  programs. 

(b)  J  ACQUISITION  BY  PURCHASE  OR  DONA- 
TION.— rhe  land  may  be  obtained  through 
purcha  «  or  donation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  State  Government,  or  by  private 
citizen  i  or  corporate  ownership. 

(C)    i  UTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There   ire  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  ac<  uisition  of  land  and  construction  and 
operatl  on  of  the  University- 
CD  jat.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1993;  and 
(2)  s:  8,000,000  for  each  of  the  5  succeeding 
fiscal  J  ears. 
SEC.  5. 1  tEQUntED  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY. 

The  '  Jnlversity  shall  establish  and  operate 
a  progi  am  of  study  on  native  American  cul- 
ture ai  d  the  care  and  management  of  Native 
Ameri<  ans  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 1  Deluding  the  care  and  allotment  of  In- 
dian la  ids  by  the  Government. 
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PC^TER  CARE  PET  ADOPTION 
SERVICE 

ThejSPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlema  i  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose] 
is  rec<  gmized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  10SE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
take  th  s  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagjes  to  the  foster  care  pet  adoption 
service^— a  most  impressive  and  unique  pro- 
gram Which  is  developing  to  serve  a  very  per- 
sonal ind  often  overlooked  need  shared  by 
many  <  f  the  men  and  women  serving  this  Na- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Sometimes  the  ab- 
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close  friend  or  family  memt)er  who 
can  step  i^  to  provide  adequate  care  allows 
many  military  personnel  no  alternative  but  to 
give  up  their  pets  when  they  are  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  jthe  Persian  Gulf.  To  many  of  these 
pets  are  like  a  dear  friend  or  a 
mion,  and  the  fact  that  tfiey  will 
to  greet  them  when  they  retum 
artening  and  painful.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  additional  stress  for  our  Nation's  ac- 
tive duty  miliary  foster  care  pet  adoption  serv- 
ices are  developing  nationally. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  the  first  U.S. 
military  base  to  implement  this  option  devel- 
oped in  myl  distrtet  at  Fort  Bragg,  NO,  during 
the  early  aages  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
Four  people  deserve  to  be  credited  for  their 
efforts  in  spearheading  the  Fort  Bragg's  pro- 
gram: Scott  Fairchild,  chief  of  psychology  at 
Womack  fifmy  Community  Hospital  at  Fort 
Bragg,  whol  first  recognized  the  need  for  such 
a  service,  pis  wife,  Priscilla  "Sally"  FairchiW 
ped  the  solution;  Maj.  William 
commander  for  veterinary  serv- 
:apt.  Timothy  Stevenson,  a  tiase 
Their  cooperative  efforts  account 
iram's  on-going  success.  As  the 
n  at  Fort  Bragg  Mrs.  Fairchild's 
committed  efforts  for  her  "Adopt-A-Pet"  serv- 
ice has  mafched  more  than  60  pets  left  t>ehind 
by  Fort  Bi^gg's  military  personnel  who  are 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  temporary 
lilies.  When  Vnese  soWiers  return 
assist  them  in  t>eing  reunited 
ts.  Her  efforts  have  served  as  a 
:otype. 
Simultaneously,  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States  [HSUS],  the  Nation's  largest  ani- 
mal protection  organization,  has  addressed 
this  probleiii  nationally.  The  HSUS  has  con- 
tacted 3,80b  animal  shelters  and  humane  or- 
ganizations nationally,  encouraging  each  to 
set  L^  an  informational  hot  line  matching  fos- 
ter care  fajnilies  with  interested  local  miltiary 
personnel.  Additionally,  b>ecause  the  families 
of  many  servicemen  and  women  remain 
home,  yet  suffer  from  a  reduced  income,  the 
HSUS  is  ei^uraging  the  donation  of  pet  food 
or  money  tp  local  shelters  which  will  channel 
these  supplies  to  requesting  families.  Suc- 
cesses are  t)eing  reported  from  San  Diego  to 
Las  Vegas,  from  Michigan  to  North  Carolina  to 
Washingtor^he  call  to  offer  temporary 
homes  to  ttjese  animals  or  substantive  support 
to  the  families  is  being  vneX. 

While  Fort  Bragg  has  an  outstanding  veteri- 
nary care  facility  capable  of  on-site  foster  care 
services,  most  military  installations  do  not. 
Therefore,  cooperative  community  efforts, 
such  as  thf)se  suggested  by  the  HSUS,  are 
necessary  f  this  servk;e  is  to  work  nationally. 
I  strongly  support  the  foster  care  pet  pro- 
gram, and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
ocate  similar  efforts  in  their  home 
h  small  assurances  to  our  troops 
so  much.  Uprooted  from  their 
rated  from  their  families,  serving 
in  a  country  offering  so  little  famili- 
arity or  coMort  to  an  American,  the  foster 
care  pet  program  is  one  small,  txjt  significant 
way  to  help  preserve  the  personal  lives  our 
servicemen  and  servicewomen  have  left  be- 
hind. 
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[Prom  the  Fayettevllle  Observer  Times) 

Doos  OF  War 

(By  Mark  Price) 

They've  been  called  the  forgotten  victims 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

They're  not  the  wives,  or  the  children  or 
even  the  close  friends  of  deployed  soldiers, 
but  rather  their  house  pets. 

Priscllla  "Sally"  Falrchlld  of  Fayettevllle 
calls  them  the  "children  left  behind." 

As  an  animal  lover,  she  says  she  was  ap- 
palled at  learning;  that  many  of  the  depart- 
ing soldiers  were  being  forced  to  abandon  or 
give  away  pets  because  they  couldn't  afford 
the  $7-to-$10  a  day  fees  charged  by  most  ken- 
nels. 

Shortly  thereafter  she  came  up  with  the 
Idea  for  Adopt-A-Pet,  a  program  that 
matches  the  furry  four-legged  "children"  of 
deployed  soldiers  with  "parents." 

Ms.  Falrchlld  likens  It  to  a  temporary 
adoption  service  that  allows  the  soldiers  to 
reclaim  their  pets  when  they  return  fix)m  the 
fighting. 

"The  main  reasons  I  wanted  to  do  this  was 
to  alleviate  the  soldier's  fear  and  worrying. 
He  needs  to  worry  about  his  mission  over 
there,  not  what  Sparky  is  doing  over  here," 
says  Ms.  Falrchlld,  who  heard  of  the  problem 
Trom  her  husband.  Dr.  Scott  Falrchlld,  chief 
of  psychology  at  Womack  Army  Community 
Hospital. 

"I  like  the  idea  of  being  able  to  reunite 
these  families  when  this  thing  is  over.  A  lot 
of  these  dogs  are  like  a  child  to  these  people, 
particularly  the  soldiers  who  are  single  and 
don't  have  children.  They  want  their  child 
back,"  she  says. 

Since  the  Army  began  deploying  soldiers 
last  August,  Ms.  Falrchlld  has  worked  in 
conjunction  with  Fort  Bragg  Veterinary  Fa- 
cility to  place  close  to  50  pets  with  volunteer 
families  In  Cumberland  and  several  sur- 
rounding counties. 

The  bulk  of  the  adoptees  have  been  small 
dogs  and  cats,  she  says.  There  have  also  been 
some  lizard  and  snake  adoptions,  among 
them  a  three-foot-python  named  Psycho. 

The  only  kind  of  pets  she  won't  take  are 
guard  dogs,  which  are  said  to  be  a  bit  testy 
In  new  surroundings. 

Ms.  Falrchlld  has  discovered  it's  toughest 
to  sell  volunteers  on  the  Idea  of  adopting 
"families  of  pets"  (two  or  more  owned  by  the 
same  person)  and  big  dogs. 

She  currently  has  five  big  dogs  in  need  of 
a  home,  among  them  a  two-year-old  golden 
retriever  named  Magnum.  The  owner,  Lt. 
Jose  Rodriguez-Ramos,  expects  to  leave  Fay- 
ettevllle In  February  and  be  admits  being 
worried  alwut  his  dog. 

"I've  only  been  In  Fayettevllle  5V4  months, 
so  it's  not  like  I  know  anyone  here  to  ask.  I 
may  be  gone  a  year,"  Lt.  Rodriguez-Ramos 
says. 

"I'm  worried  about  who  he  may  end  up 
with.  If  they're  nice  people  and  all.  He's  a 
good  dog,  my  sweetheart,  my  child.  I  want 
him  some  place  where  they'll  love  him,"  he 
says. 

Because  of  the  large  numl>er  of  calls  com- 
ing In  and  a  shortage  of  help,  Ms.  Falrchlld 
says  she  doesn't  have  the  time  to  screen  vol- 
unteers. 

To  adopt  a  pet,  all  they  need  do  is  agree  to 
take  the  animal  Into  their  home  and  care  for 
it  as  if  it  were  their  own.  This  includes  mak- 
ing sure  the  animal's  veterinary  needs  are 
met,  she  says. 

The  owner  is  asked  to  supply  medical 
records,  a  list  of  any  peculiarities,  permis- 
sion to  act  in  case  of  medical  emergency  and 
a  means  of  paying  for  any  bills  Incurred. 
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So  far,  everything  has  run  smoothly,  Ms. 
Falrchlld  says,  with  only  a  few  volunteers 
calling  to  back  out. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  never  realized  that 
this  operation  was  going  to  go  on  this  long. 
I  know  of  one  soldier  who  left  his  dog 
chained  in  the  yard,  thinking  It  was  going  to 
be  an  in  and  out  thing  like  Panama.  It 
stayed  there  for  two  weeks  before  I  got  it," 
she  says. 

"I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  may 
not  know  about  this  program  and  did  some- 
thing else  with  their  dog,  including  letting  it 
loose.  The  MPs  (Military  Police)  found  a  lot 
of  stray  dogs  after  the  deployment  begin," 
she  says. 

Officials  with  the  Fort  Bragg  Veterinary 
Services  facility  verify  that  there  has  been 
an  "Influx"  of  strays  on  Fort  Bragg  since  the 
deployment  began. 

Similarly,  such  privately  run  animal  shel- 
ters as  Animal  Haven  have  been  full  for  the 
past  few  months,  mostly  with  the  pets  of  de- 
ployed soldiers. 

Ms.  Falrchlld  says  she  came  up  with 
Adopt-A-Pet  knowing  that  places  like  Ani- 
mal Haven  were  already  full  and  refusing  to 
take  more  animals. 

Other  options,  such  as  the  county's  Animal 
Control  Department,  have  time  limits  for 
holding  a  pet  after  which  the  animal  is  put 
to  sleep. 

"This  Is  the  part  of  the  operation  no  one 
thinks  of  the  idea  that  soldiers'  pets  would 
be  put  to  sleep  while  they're  serving  their 
country.  It's  pretty  disturbing,"  Ms.  Falr- 
chlld says. 

"I  think  we  may  have  more  of  It,  too.  We 
have  people  leaving  now  and  there's  no  tell- 
ing when  they'll  return.  The  way  I  see  it, 
this  program  is  a  way  for  the  people  in  the 
community  to  show  their  support." 

[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Jan.  26,  1991] 

For  Pets.  These  Are  Dog  Day  afternoons 

(By  Diane  Suchetka) 

What  do  you  do  with  your  dog  when  you 
get  shipped  overseas? 

If  your're  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg  near 
Fayettevllle.  you  call  Priscllla  "Sally"  Fair- 
child. 

Since  August,  when  Fort  Bragg  soldiers 
began  leaving  for  Saudi  Arabia.  Falrchlld 
has  found  temporary  homes  for  more  than  60 
orphaned  pets— 46  dogs,  9  cats,  4  snakes,  2 
fi"og8,  a  turtle,  a  collared  lizard,  even  a 
legless  lizard. 

"The  main  reason  that  I'm  doing  this  Is 
just  to  keep  the  morale  of  the  soldiers  up. " 
says  Falrchlld.  37.  an  Estee  Lauder  beauty 
adviser  at  Thalhlmers. 

"And  also  to  know  that  they're  going  to  be 
reunited  with  their  whole  family  when  they 
get  back.  And  for  the  well-being  of  their  ani- 
mals, too." 

But  the  snakes  had  her  worried  for  a  while. 

She  got  her  first  request  to  find  a  foster 
home  for  a  serpent  in  September.  The  last 
one.  about  a  week  ago. 

"I  thought,  'What  am  I  going  to  do  with 
these  damn  snakes?'  I  don't  know  anything 
about  snakes— just  what  I  read  In  National 
Geographic." 

But  It  only  took  Falrchlld  a  couple  of  days 
to  find  a  foster  home  for  the  first  snake.  A 
reserve  soldier  adopted  it  in  September. 
Later  she  adopted  another. 

Then,  in  November,  she  got  shipped  over- 
seas. 

That's  when  Norma  Kelch  came  to  the  res- 
cue. So  far,  she's  taken  in  three  of  the  rep- 
tiles, including  the  ball  python  named  Psy- 
cho. 


"1  like  snakes,"  she  explains.  Another  fos- 
ter parent  is  caring  for  the  fourth. 

Falrchlld  got  the  foster  owner  idea  from 
her  husband.  Scott,  chief  of  psychology  at 
Womack  Army  Community  Hospital  at  Fort 
Bragg. 

He  was  working  with  some  soldiers  on  cop- 
ing with  stress  overseas  when  one  soldier 
said  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  her  two 
dogs  while  she  was  gone. 

"Why  don't  you  Just  put  them  to  sleep?" 
suggested  another  soldier. 

Falrchlld,  owner  of  a  basset  hound  named 
Chelsea,  didn't  want  that  to  happen. 

So  she  started  Adopt-A-Pet  a  few  weeks 
after  the  August  deployment.  And  she'll  help 
reunite  pets  with  their  ownerb  when  they  re- 
turn. 

"People  can't  just  keep  their  animals  in  a 
kennel  for  six  or  eight  months."  says  Fair- 
child.  "It's  expensive,  and  horrible  for  the 
animal. 

"And  it's  hard  to  just  drop  It  off  on  a 
neighbor,  especially  if  they  don't  really  care 
for  the  animal." 

Word  of  her  tree  matchmaking  service 
spread  on  local  radio  and  TV  stations  and 
through  the  Fort  Bragg  newspaper.  So  far, 
hundreds  of  foster  owners  have  volunteered. 

"It's  just  been  fabulous,"  says  Falrchlld. 
"We  could  go  through  three  more  wars  and 
you  couldn't  use  them  all  up." 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gren- 
tleman  fi-om  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Maryland,  Mrs.  Bentley,  in  in- 
troducing a  resolution  calling  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  arxj  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  in  Yugoslavia. 

A  nation  of  rich  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity, 
modern  Yugoslavia  was  established  in  1918  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  ending  World 
War  I.  The  Federation  of  South  Slavs 
enrterged  from  the  old  Hat)sburg  Empire  in  the 
north  and  the  okJ  Ottoman  Empire  in  the 
south.  Yugoslavia  contains  people  from  eight 
distirxrtive  ethnic  groups  and  four  religions, 
and  it  is  a  federation  of  six  republics:  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Macedonia, 
Montenegro,  Sertiia,  and  Slovenia.  Despite 
this  heterogeneity,  Yugoslavia  has  a  long  and 
impressive  history  of  independence  and  fierce 
resistance  to  foreign  annexation.  The  Yugo- 
slavs withstood  Hitler's  invasion  in  the  spring 
of  1940-41 ,  thereby  delaying  his  eastern  canv 
paign  to  Moscow  by  several  months  wtien 
most  ttK>ught  ttieir  nation  would  be  easy  prey 
for  Hitler's  war  machine.  Similarly,  Yugoslavia 
defied  Soviet  expansionism  and  interference 
throughout  the  cold  war,  establishing  an  irxle- 
pendent  Communist  nation  outside  the  Soviet 
orbit  following  Marshall  Tito's  break  from  Stalin 
in  1948. 

As  a  complex  amalgam  of  ettmic  groups  in 
six  republics,  Yugoslavia  faces  the  difficult 
transition  from  communism  to  denx)cracy  and 
ecorxynic  liberalization.  Recently,  ecofx>mic 
woes  arxJ  differences  of  opinion  atxxjt  the  fu- 
ture composition  of  the  Yugoslav  Federation 
have  ignited  longstanding  ethnic  animosity,  re- 
sulting in  violent  clashes  between  opposing 
political  arxl  ethnic  groups.  These  issues  have 
exploded  in  armed  conflict  in  Serbia  and  Cro- 
atia. 
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If  Yugoslavia  is  to  survive  this  transition  and 
have  a  chance  to  improve  the  lives  of  its 
proud  people  as  a  future  Federation  of  Demo- 
cratic Republics,  tfie  views  of  ail  ethnic  groups 
and  republics  must  be  tolerated  in  open  dia- 
log, and  force  must  not  be  used  to  silence 
public  outcry.  We  in  Congress  must  state  our 
unequivocal  opposition  to  the  use  of  force  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  by  any  group  in 
Yugoslavia.  If  we  remain  silent,  we  condone 
intimidation  as  an  acceptable  means  of  han- 
dling interr^l  dissent. 

Our  resolution  serxls  a  message  to  the 
leaders  of  the  six  republics  and  to  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia,  it  calls  for  no  discussions  to 
take  place  in  the  future  composition  of  Yugo- 
slavia without  the  inclusion  of  each  republic 
arxl  each  ethnic  group.  Furthermore,  it  urges 
the  leaders  of  Yugoslavia  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences through  open  dialog,  and  denounces 
the  use  of  coercive  measures  in  settling  politi- 
cal and  intraetfmic  disputes.  In  addition,  it 
urges  the  leaders  of  the  reput)lics  to  tolerate 
peaceful  denranstrations  arxl  dissenting  opin- 
ions, arxl  it  encourages  further  progress  in 
adopting  derrvx^ratic  and  free  market  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  supporting  this  resolution  and,  at  this  point, 
I  indude  a  copy  of  the  resolution. 
H.  Res.  121 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  Yugo- 
slavia's transition  trom  communism  to  the 
adoption  of  democratic  principles  and  a  free- 
market  economy; 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  Yugo- 
slavia as  a  common  state  of  the  six  constitu- 
ent republics; 

Whereas  the  ethnic  groups  of  Yugoslavia's 
six  republics  contribute  their  rich  cultures 
and  traditions  to  the  diversity  and  future 
composition  of  Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
Federal  Executive  Council  as  the  legitimate 
Government  of  Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  the  United  States  urges  the  lead- 
era  of  Yugoslavia  to  fully  include  each  of  the 
six  republics.  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Croatia, 
Macedonia,  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Slove- 
nia, in  formal  discussions  in  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  the  Federal  assembly,  and 
between  two  or  more  republics  on  the  future 
composition  of  Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  the  United  States  urges  the  fed- 
eral government  of  Yugoslavia  to  tolerate 
open  dialogue  about  the  future  composition 
of  Yugoslavia  among  the  ethnic  groups, 
elected  officials,  and  opposition  parties  with- 
in the  six  republics  in  public  demonstrations 
and  in  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Elxecutive 
Council  and  the  Federal  Assembly; 

Whereas  the  United  States  urges  the  peo- 
ple of  Yugoslavia  to  resolve  questions  about 
the  future  composition  of  Yugoslavia 
through  reform  and  democracy  and  not  by 
the  use  of  force  by  any  of  the  republics,  by 
the  federal  government,  or  by  any  opposition 
group;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  condemns  the 
use  of  force  or  intimidation  by  any  of  the  six 
republics  to  discourage  peaceful  public  as- 
sembly and  open  public  dialogue  about  the 
future  of  Yugoslavia:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  calls  on  the  federal  government  of 
Yuflfoslavla  to  include  all  ethnic  groups,  all 
republics,  and  all  opposition  parties  in  dis- 
cosaions  and  decisions  regarding  the  future 
composition  of  Yugoslavia; 


(3) 


from 


(2)  tails  on  the  federal  government  and  the 
govei  nments  of  all  republics  to  tolerate  the 
rights  of  its  people  to  engage  in  open  dia- 
logue about  the  future  composition  of  Yugo- 
slavia; 


calls    on 


Yuga  slavia    to 


the   federal 
progress    in 


government   of 
the    transition 


communism  to  the  adoption  of  demo- 


crat! ;  principles  and  a  free-market  economy; 

(4)  supports  the  adoption  of  democratic 
principles  and  a  free-market  economy  in 
YugcBlavia; 

(5)  condemns  the  recent  use  of  force  in 
YugoBlavia; 

(6)  calls  on  the  federal  government  of 
YugoBlavia  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  in 
resolving  inter-ethnic  disputes;  and 

(7)  palls  on  the  President  to  announce  that 
the  ynited  States  will  oppose  any  unjustified 
use  qf  force  and  any  abuse  of  human  rights 
in  Y^fiToslavia. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Bsj  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mif.  Lehman  of  Florida  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt),  from  April  11 
thro  agh  April  26.  on  account  of  health 
reas  >ns. 

Ml  8.  Collins  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
Quea  t  of  Mr.  Gephardt),  for  today,  on 
accc  lint  of  o^icial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


B3 


unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
hereltofore  entered,  was  grranted  to: 

following  Members  (at  the  re- 
que^  of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
material:) 
McDade,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 


addi  sss 


(Tie 

uest 
exteid 
trau  30U8 : 


M4 

23. 

M 

April 

M 

utes 
and 
Mi 


15. 


M', 
7. 
M 


17. 


Santorum,    for   60   minutes,    on 
23. 

Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
each  day  on  April  23,  24,  25.  and  30 
}n  May  1  and  2. 
Leach,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mi.  RiGGS,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Ml .  McEwen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
(Tie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
ques  t  of  Mr.  Sawyer)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neoi  s  material:) 
Ml .  Long,  for  5  minutes  today. 
Ml .  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
M] .  Ray.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
M  .  Mfume.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
M] .  ANNimzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mj  .  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
M] .  Rose,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mf .  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  on  April 


DeFazio.  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
Russo.  for  60  minutes,  on  May  15. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revife  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


April  11,  1991 

(The  ^llowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  and  to  include 
extranepus  matter:) 

Mr.  GAllegly. 

Mrs.  EpNTLEY. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California. 

Mr.  RiHaldo. 

Mr.  SdHiFF  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HtDE. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  instances, 
of  New  Jersey. 
sell. 

lYS. 

Leen  of  New  York. 


Grath. 

ung  of  Florida. 

ucanovich. 
Mr.  G^man. 
Mr.  SUndquist. 
Mr.  lAgomarsino. 

Mr.  MkcHTLEY. 
Mr.  BiREUTER. 

lOllowing  Members  (at 
Mr.  Sawyer)  and  to 
us  matter:) 

AR. 

FICANT. 
S. 


(The 
quest  0 
extranei 

Mr.  S 

Mr. 

Mr.  A 

Mr.  S-^ARK 

Mr.  B0NIOR. 

Mrs.  liOWEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HtRTEL. 

Mr.  LiviNE  of  California. 

Mr.  TOWNS. 

Mr.  D^GELL. 

Mr.  Sl^TTERY. 

Mr.  FttSTER. 

Mr.  Si  tiTH  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  B  ENNELLY. 

Mrs.  L  LOYD. 

Mr.  RjlY. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Ri  rsso. 

Mr.  J/  COBS. 

Mr.  Si  ELTON  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  M  LLER  of  California. 


the  re- 
include 


Mr.  F 
I  move 

The 
ingly 
p.m.). 
House 
15,  1991, 


ADJOURNMENT 

^EOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 

:;hat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

iliotion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 

3   o'clock    and    15   minutes 

linder   its   previous   order,   the 

idjoumed  until  Monday,  April 

at  12  noon. 
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clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
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Spei  tker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 

letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
and   Budget,   transmitting 
report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
budget authority  as  of  April  1,  1991, 
to  2  U.S.C.  68S(e)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102- 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
be  printed. 

letter  trom  the  Department  of  De- 
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PUBLIC  I 

Under  cli 
of  rule  X3 
tions  were 
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Apnl  11,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


(at  the  re- 
1  to  include 


7863 


(at  the  re- 
to  include 


Ir.  Speaker, 
ow  adjourn. 

to;  accord- 
15   minutes 

order,  the 
nday,   April 


XIV,  execu- 
taken  from 
erred  as  fol- 

»r,  the  Office 

transmitting 
islons  and  de- 
f  April  1, 1991. 
Doc.  No.  102- 
ipriations  and 

•tment  of  De- 
1  to  retain  the 


commissary  storage  and  issue  function  as  an 
in-house  operation  at  the  U.S.  Army  Arma- 
ment Research,  Development  and  Engineer- 
ing Center  [ARDEC],  Picatinny  Arsenal,  NJ, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  note;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Inter- 
state Land  Sales  Pull  Disclosure  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  15  U.S.C.  1719a;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
transfer,  by  foreign  military  sale,  of  a  speci- 
fled  naval  landing  ship  dock  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1067.  A  letter  fix)m  the  Director,  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  system  pension 
portability  plan  for  the  plan  years  ending 
1966  and  1969,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  transmitting  a  report  on 
its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
11th  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Board  during  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  120e(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
an  informational  copy  of  a  lease  prospectus 
for  the  construction  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  headquarters  facility  in 
Washington.  DC,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Commission  on  Mi- 
nority Business  Development,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  executive  summary  of  the  interim  report 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Minority  Business 
Development,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
656.  secUon  505(b)(2)<A)  (102  Stat.  3885);  to  the 
CoRunlttee  on  Small  Business. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  memorandum  of  Justification 
for  Presidential  Determination  regarding 
drawdown  in  the  gulf  region;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr.  BOU- 
CHER, Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Guckman. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Fu- 
OHAN.  Mr.  Sanomeister.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Campbell    of    California,    and    Mr. 

HOAOLAND): 


H.R.  1717.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  96  (relat- 
ing to  racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt  orga- 
nizations) of  title  18,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  1718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  to  improve  the  qualified  thrift 
lender  test,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   CAMPBELL  of  Colorado  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Engush, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.    Machtley.    Mr.    McGrath.    Mr. 
Mrazek.    Mr.    Roberts.    Mr.    Stal- 
LiNOs.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr. 
Jontz.  and  Mr.  Sisisky): 
H.R.  1719.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  for  the  unlawful  possession  of 
a  firearm  by  a  convicted  felon,  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  a  iwrson  who  is  addicted  to,  or 
an  unlawful  user  of,  a  controlled  substance, 
or  a  transfer  or  receiver  of  a  stolen  firearm, 
to  increase  the  general  penalty  for  violation 
of  Federal  firearms  laws,  and  to  increase  the 
enhanced  penalties  provided  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  in  connection  with  a  crime 
of  violence  or  drug  trafficking  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DELLUMS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  McDermott, 
and  Ms.  Norton): 
H.R.  1720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saint  Eliza- 
beths   Hospital    and    District    of   Columbia 
Mental  Health  Services  Act  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  cap- 
ital improvements  necessary  for  the  delivery 
of  mental  health  services  in  the  District,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colum'Dia. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  1721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  a  reduction  in 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Se- 
rrano, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
TORRicELLi,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  Florida,  Mr.  Mfume,  and  Mr. 

RANGED: 

H.R.  1722.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  drug  emergency  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Emer- 
son.   Mr.    Evans,    Mr.    Harris,    Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,    Mr.    Horton.    Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Ms. 
Long.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sbuth 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.R.  1723.  A  bill  to  require  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Conunisslon  to  require  the 
labeling  of  certain  toys;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Crane): 
H.R.  1724.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  application  of  title  IV  of  the 


Trade  Act  of  1974  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
HOAGLAND,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson): 
H.R.  1725.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHULZE.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mb.  Kap- 
Tim.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,        Mr.        HUGHES,        Mr. 

ScHEUER.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina.  Ms.   MOLINARI.  Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Evans. 
B*r.   Hochbrueckner,   and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster): 
H.R.  1726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  deny  any  deduction  for 
certain  oil  and  hazardous  substance  cleanup 
costs:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    HANSEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Orton): 
H.R.  1727.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  detemUne 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  salt  loss  occur- 
ring at  Bonneville  Salt  Flats.  UT.  and  how 
best  to  preserve  the  resources  threatened  by 
such  salt  loss:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Afiairs. 

By  Mr.  HERGER  ffor  himself.  Mr.  Leh- 
man  of  California.    Mr.    Riggs.    Mr. 

CONDrr.  Mr.  DOOUTTLE.  Mr.  DOOLEY. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  172tf.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Upper  Sac- 
ramento River  fishery  resources  restoration 
program;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOPKINS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.    Bij-nning.    Mr.    Hubbard.    Mr. 
Ravenel.  and  Mr.  Rogers): 
H.R.  1729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources DeveloiHnent  Act  of  1986  to  provide 
Federal     cost     sharing     for    water    supply 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Natch- 
ER.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.    Rahall.    Mr.    Traficant.    Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Ms.     MOLINARI.     Mr.     Yatron,     Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.     Taylor     of    Mississippi.     Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.     Hancock,     Mr.     Porter.     Mr. 
KoPETSKi.  Mr.  BujRAKis.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Machtley.   Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Kluo.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.   Mr.    Frost.   Mr.   Jefferson. 
Mr.  Goss.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
Mr.    Costello.    Mr.    Wilson.    Mr. 
Sanomeister.      Mr.      Ddcon.     Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Cox  of 
California,   Mr.   Hyde,   Mr.   Solarz, 
B4r.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hayes 
of   Dlinois.    Mr.    KOLTER.    and    Mr. 
Camp): 
H.R.  1730.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  procedures  for  de- 
termining whether  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  a  missing  status  or  certain  civilian 
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officers  and  employees  are  deceased,  to  re- 
quire certain  information  to  be  kept  in  the 
personnel  flies  of  such  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HTJBBARO: 

H.R.  1731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  encouragre  savings  and 
investment  through  individual  retirement 
accounts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUTTO: 

H.R.  1732.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  chemical  light  activator 
blend:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    JACOBS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Gradison): 

H.R.  1733.  A  bill  to  amend-the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  an  exemption 
ftom  income  tax  for  certain  common  invest- 
ment funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 

H.R.  1734.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  performance  of 
honor  guard  functions  at  funerals  for  veter- 
ans by  members  of  the  National  Guard  may 
be  recognized  as  a  Federal  function  for  Na- 
tional Guard  puriwses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 

H.R.  1735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  and  title  I  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  with 
regard  to  pension  integration,  participation, 
and  vesting  requirements,  to  provide  for 
studies  relating  to  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments and  pension  portability,  and  to  clarify 
the  continued  availability,  under  provisions 
governing  domestic  relations  orders,  of  rem- 
edies relating  to  matters  treated* in  such  or- 
ders entered  before  1985;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEACH: 

H.R.  1736.  A  bill  to  require  that  all  Federal 
printing  be  performed  using  cost-competitive 
inks  whose  pigment  vehicles  are  made  en- 
tirely from  soybean  oil,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  1737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  congregate  nutri- 
tion services  and  intergenerational  activities 
in  elementary  and  secondary  school  facili- 
ties; to  the  Comnilttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 

H.R.  1738.  A  bill  to  provide  an  8-percent  pay 
increase  for  Federal  employees  within  the 
San  Diego.  CA.  Metropolitan  SUtistlcal 
Area:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  MuRPHT,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  de  Luoo,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Enoel,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 

H.R.  1739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  expand  the  preventive 
health  services  program  to  include  disease 
prevention  and  health  promotion  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MANTON: 

H.R.  1740.  A  bill  to  continue  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  power  driven  flatbed 
knitting  machines  and  on  certain  Icnitting 
nnachlnes  desigmed  for  sweater  strip  or  gar- 
ment length  knitting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MFUME: 
H.B  .  1741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  <  f  1964  to  reaffirm  that  title  VII  of  such 
act  applies  with  respect  to  the 
extraterritorial  employment  of  U.S.  citizens 
by  c<  rtaln  employers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Educ  Ltion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington: 
H.B  .  1742.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  pi  operty  for  the  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
Park  in  the  city  of  Seattle.  WA.  and  for 
othei  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  I  isular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.I .  1743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  and  title  n  of  the  Social 
Secui  ity  Act  to  provide  an  elective  exemp- 
tion i-om  Social  Security  taxes  for  individ- 
uals »ho  are  65  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Comi  littee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Stump,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr. 

STEARNS): 

H.ll.  1744.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  99- 
572  c(  ncemlng  the  Korean  War  Memorial;  to 
the  C  )mmlttee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.     Hughes.     Mr.     Pallone.     Mr. 

MCDERMOTT.      Mr.      HOCHBRUECKNER, 

B4r.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Campbell 

of  California.  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 

Lantos): 

H.ll.  1745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinen  »1  Shelf  Lands  Act;  jointly,  to  the 
Comi  littees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  B  [erchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself,  Mr.  RoY- 

BAL,   Mr.   Rdjaldo,   Ms.   Oakar,   Mr. 

Saxton,   Mr.   Evans.    Mr.    Skelton. 

Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hughes,   Mr.  Ra- 

HALL,    Mrs.    MORELLA,    Mr.    MRAZEK. 

Mr.  Goss,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen,  Mr.  Machtley,  Ms.  Mol- 
iNARi,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Man- 
ton,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sanqmeister.  Mr. 
Smfth  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Byron, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pallone.      Mr.      Valentine.      Mr. 

SPENCE.  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  LA- 

gomarsino,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
McNulty,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Clinger): 

H.ll  1746.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Com- 
prehi  Qsive  Preventive  Health  Program  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mitt*8  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Comitierce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.B .  1747.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  tl  e  establishment  of  tax  enterprise  zones 
on  Ii  dian  reservations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.ri.  1748.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  an  ethanone-1,  2-naphthyl-:  to  the  Com- 
mitt4  e  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By   Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself,  Mr.  KOL- 

TiR,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Traficant. 

M:.  Carddj,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Reoula, 

ar  d  Mr.  Lipinbki): 

H.R.  17'  ,9.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  rate 

inversion  on  certain  iron  and  steel  pipe  and 

tube  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Mean  i. 

By  1  At.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  17i  0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  reduce  the  levels  of 
lead  in  tlie  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jolQtly  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Technoloi  ry. 

By  Ar.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Evans. 
M  ■.  Dymally.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
K(  )lbe.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
M  •.  Bilirakis): 
H.R.  171 1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reportint    Act  to  require  prompt  disclosure 
by  any  consumer  reporting  agency  to  any 
consumer  of  adverse  information  relating  to 
such  coniumer  which  is  received  by  such 
agency:  tD  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance anc  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SLATTERY  (for  himself.   Mr. 
D<irnan   of  California.   Mr.   Fuster, 
M".  Glickman,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sa  B,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Harris,  and 
M  •.  QinLLEN): 
H.R.  171 2.  A  bill  to  provide  that  periods  of 
training    In   the  Cadet  Nurse  Con»  during 
World  Wa  r  n  be  made  creditable  for  Federal 
retiremert  purposes  with  respect  in  annu- 
itants ani  certain  other  individuals  not  in- 
cluded un  der  Public  Law  9»-«38;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  1  At.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for  hlm- 
self.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
W)LF,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Li  iNTos,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Bacchus, 
M'.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Cox 
of  California,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nii,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hi  3JRY,  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
H(  >lloway,  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
iNHOFE,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lan- 
c/ster,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
M-.  Machtley,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
M:C0LLUM,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
m;Ewen.  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Ms.  Norton,  Ms. 
O;  iKAR,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Uah,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Rlngel,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr. 
S(HiFF,  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SdLOMON,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.  Vander  Jaqt,  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
M^.  Zimmer,  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.R.  17B3.  A  bill  to  establish  grant  pro- 
grams an^  provide  other  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance t}o  pregnant  women,  children  in  need 
of  adoptee  families,  and  individuals  and 
idoptlng  children;  jointly,  to  the 
|es  on  Energy  and  Commerce;  Edu- 
Labor;  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
Services;  Ways  and  Means;  Bank- 
ice  and  Urban  Affairs:  and  the  Ju- 
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amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
to  enable  individuals  to  purchase 
in  the  activities  of  dally  living  in 
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supplemental  security  Income  recipients  who 
require  a  |  representative  payee  or  protective 
oversight    care    are    adequately    protected 
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against  exploitation,  abuse,  and  neglect;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.     Ballenoer.     Mr.     Barton    of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr. 
Doouttle.  Mr.  DORNAN  Of  California, 
Mr.    Emerson,     Mr.     Fawell,    Mr. 
Gallboly,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.   Ireland,   Mr.   Kyl,   Mr.   Lago- 
MARSDJO,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  LOWERY  of  California,  Mr. 
McCurdy,   Mr.   Packard,   Mr.   Ray, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas,    Mr.    Smith    of   Oregon,    Mr. 
Stump,    Mr.    Vander    Jagt,     Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH,      Mr.      Walker,      Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
Mr.  KOLBE,  and  Mr.  Spence): 
H.R.  1755.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SYNAR: 
H.R.  1756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
24,  1938,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  pay  Interest  on  Indian  funds  Invested, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  1757.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,   to  require  the  issuance  of  a 
prisoner-of-war  medal  to  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  are  forcibly 
detained  or  Interned  by  an  enemy  govern- 
ment or  a  hostile  force  under  wartime  condi- 
tions; to. the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  1758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  hearing  loss 
testing    for    all    newborns    in    the    United 
States;   to   the  Committee   on   Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BACCHUS: 
H.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  Astronauts  Memorial  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  as  the  national  me- 
morial to  astronauts  who  die  in  the  line  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ESPY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
ANDREWS  of  Bfalne,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bunning, 
Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dooltitle.  Mr.  DoR- 
OAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  EJwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Esd- 
REiCH,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 

Faleomavaeoa,  Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr. 
Fawkll,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Galleoly,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Ouarinl 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Ms.  Horn,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Kanjorsd, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Kluo.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
KOPETSKI,    Mr.    KOSTMAYER,    Mr.    La- 

Falce,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Light- 
'     foot,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms. 


Long,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.    McGrath,    Mr.    McNulty.    Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Mink.  Ms.  Mounari.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Packard,  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Mr.    Perkins.    Mr.     Poshard,    Mr. 
Price,   Mr.   Pursell,   Mr.   Quillen, 
Mr.    Rahall,     Mr.    Ramstad,     Mr. 
Ravenel,   Mr.   Ray,   Mr.  Reed,   Mr. 
Reoula.   Mr.   Riggs,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Serrano, 
Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  SMrra  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sund- 
QuisT,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mr.    Upton.    Mr.    Valentine,    Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Wax- 
man,    Mr.    Wilson.    Mr.    Wolf.    Mr. 
WOLPE.  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  acknowledg- 
ing the  sacrifices  that  military  families  have 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  designat- 
ing November  25.  1991.  as  "National  Military 
Families  Recognition  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.J.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
opposition  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  past  Increases  in  fluoridation  levels 
In  drinking  water;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEVTNE  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September    12.    1991.    as    "National    DARE 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Maine.  Mr.  AuCodj.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Buley, 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Dar- 
DEK,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  DUR- 
bin.  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Faleomavaeoa,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Foolietta.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Gillmor. 
Mr.  GiLMAN,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Gradison.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Gdarini. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Huck- 
aby, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  (Connecticut,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,   Mr.   Jontz.   Mr. 


Kasich,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
LaRocco,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Levdje  of  c:alifomla,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms.  Long, 
Mr.  LUKEN,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr. 
McCrery,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
McMlLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mfume. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Mdjeta.  Mr.  MOAK- 
ley,  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. Ms.  Dakar.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 
Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Ran- 
OEL.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Rexjula,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Rinalix).  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rose.  Mrs.  Roukkma. 
Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Schdmer. 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Shu- 
ster.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia, Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  Stalldjos.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Torricelu.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant. Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Udall.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Volk- 
MER.  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
WEBER.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Young  of  Alas- 
ka, and  Mr.  Zimuer): 
H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  21.  1991.  and  the 
week  beginning  April  19.  1992,  each  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  a  ceremony  of  welcome  for  the  Dalai 
Lama;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, j 
By  Mr.  ENGEL:  ' 
H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  President 
Bush  should  seek  a  complete  cessation  of  So- 
viet aid  to  Cuba  during  the  upcoming  Amer- 
ican-Soviet summit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  75th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Financial  Services 
Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Gilman,  and  Mr. 
Berman): 
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H.   Con.   Res.   118.   Concurrent  resolution 
concerning-  the  Arab  boycott  agtilnst  Israel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Con.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  Knight  Foundation's  proposals  for  re- 
forming the  college  athletics  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  consum- 
ers should  be  provided  with  incentives  to 
save  for  long-term  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs;  Education  and  Labor;  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KLECZKA  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Bbntley): 

H.  Res.  121.  Resolution  concerning  the  con- 
flict in  Yugoslavia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  WATERS: 

H.  Res.  122.  .Resolution  condemning  the 
high  incidence  of  police  brutality  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

75.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  relative  to  increased  Mountain  Home 
AFB  missions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

76.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  73  Michigan 
men  still  considered  missing  in  action  or 
prisoners  of  war  flx>m  the  Vietnam  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

77.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

78.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
pension  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

79.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
the  relntroduction  of  wolves  into  certain 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

80.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
Federal  boat  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida  introduced  a 
blU  (H.R.  1759)  for  the  relief  of  James  B. 
Stanley;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 


H.] ,.  2:  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
LEHi  AN  of  California.  Mr.  Pallone,  and  Mr. 
Trai  icant. 

H.l ..  12:  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mrs.  Mont,  and  Mr. 

SCHE  JER. 

H.4.  19:  Mr.  Stark. 
H.A.  53:  Mr.  WALSH  and  Mr.  Gordon. 
H.A.  74:  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  1  toKART.  Mr.  BimTON  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 

MOO)  HEAD. 

H.l ..  78:  Mr.  Paxon  and  Mr.  Hefley. 

H.l ,.  117:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.l,.  127:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florl  la,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards )N.  Mr.  McCrert.  Mrs.  BoxER.  Mr. 
Jonbj  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Chak  dler.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Stallinos.  Mr. 
Flase.  Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler   }f  Washington.   Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr. 

DiCKl  1. 

H.l ,.  134:  Mr.  Galleoly.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Yati  on,  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  McCur- 
DY,  J  I.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Jones 
of   ^  orth    Carolina.    Mr.    Brown,    and    Mr. 

GlLCfREST. 

H.A.  142:  Mr.  STUMP  and  Mr.  Livinoston. 

H.I ..  179:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr. 
Rowl  AND. 

H.] ,.  319:  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.l ,.  327:  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.I ,.  328:  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.a.  368:  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.S.  369:  Mr.  Laoomarsino  and  Mr.  Sen- 

SENBIIENNER. 

H.i.  446:  Mr.  Roybal.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr. 

IE,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  So- 

Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Mi- 


467:  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
lEST.  Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
CY,  and  Mr.  Olin. 
H.R.  473:  Mr.  SCHAEFER. 
H.^.  474:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

483:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 


519: 
«ER. 


Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 


520:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
EL,  Mr.  FooLiETTA,  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
uoo.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
(s.  and  Ms.  Norton. 
542:  Mr.  Bryant. 

561:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  Nfcw  Jersey,  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Da- 
kota] and  Mr.  Hertel. 
566:  Ms.  PEL08I. 
601:  Mr.  HERTEL. 

612:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
3N  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
Ir.  Johnston  of  Florida. 
637:  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
H.tt.  642:  Mr.  BENNETT  and  Mr.  Wise. 
H.ft.  645:  Mr.  Kopetski  and  Mr.  Sanders. 
H.ft.  702:  Mr.  Stearns. 
H.E.  704:  Mr.  Stearns. 
H.l.  710:  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Leh- 
man )f  Florida.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Wau  £R.  and  Mr.  Goss. 

H.l ;.    747:    Mr.    Cox    of    California,    Mr. 
Stui  ds,   Mr.    PosHARD.    Mr.   BILIRAKIS,    Mr. 
OWE]  s    of   New    York.    Mr.    Couohlin,    Mr. 
UprqN.  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. 
H.A.  767:  Mr.  Schaefer. 
H.t..  774:  Mr.  Fawell. 
H.ft.  785:  Mr.  Ranoel. 
H.l  L.  786:  Mr.  SERRANO,  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr. 
Dick  i.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Enoel, 
and  1  Ir.  Towns. 

H.U.  826:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Goss ,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAI ,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 
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H.R.  82  F:  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  PETERSON  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  840:  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  DURBIN,  Mr. 
FISH.  Mr.|  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  jirsey,  Mr.  Guckman,  and  Mr.  Emer- 
son.        1 

H.R.  84<:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  peorgla.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Swett,  Mr-  Enoel.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  858:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  91p:  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia 

H.R.  951 
DOOl 
Gallo 
Downey. 

H.R. 
Lono. 


Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
ir.   Porter.   Ms.   Snowe.  and  Mr. 


Mr. 

H.R.    II 

Camp, 

Broomfi 
H.R.  u 
H.R.  1 

CoNDrr, 


:  Mr.  HuOHES,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Ms. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, ^Ir.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

BUSTAMAijTE,  Mr.  SANDERS,  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr. 

Russo.  Mr.  Downey.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Matsui.  kr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  [Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  FiSHj  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Dlinois. 
Mr.  ENGEt,.  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  Mfume. 

:  Mr.  Stallinos. 

1:  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Machtley.  and 

IN. 

Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  1(1K4:  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Martdjej,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  1047:  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  1((79:  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Staooers.  and 
in  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.    Levin   of  Michigan.    Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr. 
d. 

Mr.  Manton. 

:   Mr.   Reed,   Ms.  DeLauro,   Mr. 
d  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  11*7:  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Packard  J  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Galleoly. 
Mr.  McMuLTY.  Mr.  BHOOMFIELD,  and  Mr. 
Hamiltoh 

H.R.  1165:  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr. 
Lewis  ofi  Georgia.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Hefley. 
Mr.  CoNEiT.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. and  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  1166:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  Ilf7:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Mrazex.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  IJBl:  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Petersos  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
McDermott.  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  Ill2:  Mr.  Skaogs. 

H.R.  1216:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  laO:  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  1217:  Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  An- 
thony. >fr.  Ballenoer.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  Boe^ner.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Color^o,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Dooltitle,  Mr.  Pa- 
well.  Mr.  GooDLiNO.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Gunder- 
son. Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  hANOOCK.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Heroer.  I  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Hollow  ay.  Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  JMr.  Klbczka,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Kfr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
McCrery*.  Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr. 
MooRHEAp.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall, M4  Ramstad,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Roberts, 


Mr.  RoTPH.  Ml 

Schaefer,  I 
Skelton.  Ml 
Spence,  Mr. 
Sundquist,  1 
Thomas  of  i 
CLOSKY.  Mrs. 
Weber.  Mr.  \ 
H.R.  1239: 

SiKORSKI.    Ml 

Serrano.  M 
Hayes  of  Cli 
Lewis  of  G 
Bustamante. 

H.R.  1241:  : 
DeLauro,  Mi 
sachusetts.   ] 
Zimmer.  Mr. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  H 

H.R.  1242:  1 
Mr.  Inhofe.  a 

H.R.  1254:  : 
Kennedy. 

H.R.  1263:  i 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1264:  1 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1270:  '. 
Mr.  SMTra  of 

H.R.  1287:  » 
ER8  Of  Kansai 

H.R.  1288:  1 
DEE,  Mr.  Ser 
Foolietta.  N 
Mr.  Martine: 

H.R.   1292: 
Mr.  DOOUTTI 
California.  M 

FER. 

H.R.  1296:  1 

HOUGHTON.    N 

Lancaster,  l 
Ramstad,  Mi 
LOWERY    of 

Hughes,  Mr. : 
H.R.  1310:  I 
Jersey,  Mr.  E 
nessee,  Mr.  I 
Mr.  Jeffersi 
Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Rangel,  : 
Udall.  Mr.  A 
Weiss. 

H.R.  1311:  1 
New  Jersey.  1 
Tennessee,  ft 
Hyde.  Mr.  Ji 

PINBKI.    Mr. 
QUILLEN.    Mr 

Lehtinen.  M 
Walsh,  and  N 

H.R.   1312: 
Mr.  Dwyer  < 
Pish,  Mr.  Fc 
Mr.  Horton, 
Kolter,   Mr. 

MORELLA,    M 
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Mr.  Roto,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr. 
SCHAEFER,  Mr.  Skaoos,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
SuNDQuiST,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  TAUzm,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Vis- 
ci/)SKY,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  1239:  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr. 
Lewis   of  Georgia.    Mr.    Zimmer.   and   Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE. 

H.R.  1241:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Bevill.  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Prank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Zimmer.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  1264:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

H.R.  1263:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Machtley.  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1264:  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  MACHTLEY.  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  SMrra  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1287:  Mr.  Cox  of  California.  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

H.R.  1288:  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  EsPY.  Mr.  KiL- 
DEE.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
FOGLIETTA.  Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Ranoel.  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  BREWSTER, 
Mr.  DooLmxE.  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Schae- 

FER. 

H.R.  1296:  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1310:  Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr.  DWYER  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roe.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.R.  1311:  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Dw+er  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski, Mr.  Manton,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Quillen,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roe,  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1312:  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Manton,  Mrs. 
Morella,  tfr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Roe,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Val- 
entine, and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1328:  Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Abercrombie.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  1343:  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  and 
Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Applboate,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Mavroitles. 

H.R.  1360:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Washinoton,  and 
Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  1363:  Mr.  STUDDS. 
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H.R.  1«6:  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Orton.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  ScHiFF.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ek^KART. 
Mr.  Smffh  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California. 

H.R.  1412:  Mr.  Kyl  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

H.R.  1417:  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  1422:  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1429:  Mr.  Cox  of  California  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 

H.R.  1442:  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
DE  Lugo. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Geren  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Henry.  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Huck- 
aby, and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison. Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Al- 
lard. Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  1467:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Bilbray.  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  1483:  Mr.  STUDDS  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1490:  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  1494:  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1508:  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr. 
Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  1510:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  1511:  Mr.  FiSH  and  Mr.  DrxoN. 

H.R.  1512:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  SMrra  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Gilchrest. 

H.R.  1528:  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  1543:  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1545:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1564:  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  BILBRAY,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Foguetta.  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  LaRocco.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Trax- 
ler. 

H.R.  1611:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming, 
and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1620:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  1652:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Eck- 
art, and  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.R.  1689:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.J.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  ToRRiCELU,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Spence,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter of  Virginia,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Ms.  Norton, 


Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hayes  of  minois,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Ravknel. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 
Browder,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Morrison,  and 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Ackesman, 
Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.J.  Res.  109:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Aspdj.  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
HoBsoN.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
McCrery,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Skagos.  Mr. 
ToRRicELU.  Mr.  Traficant.  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Udall.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Torres. 
Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Stnar. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  SMrra  of  New 
Jersey,  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Dooltttle.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  So- 
LARZ,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  DncoN,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Texas,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Engel.  f/ir.  Carr.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  RiGGS.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Sanomeister.  Mr.  Orton.  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  SMrra  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Blassachusetts.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Murtha,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Levdje  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Evans.  Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr. 

Hunter. 

H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr. 
Santorum.    Mr.    Faleomavaega.    and    Mr. 

Evans. 
H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Jonbs  of 

Georgia.  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

Mr.    BUSTAMANTE.    Mr.    Dannemeyer.    Mr. 

Kolbe.  Mr.  Kyl.  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
H.J.  Res.  181:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 

Chandler.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 

Emerson.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.   Faleomavaega, 

Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    Hayes    of   Louisiana,    Mr. 

Hertel,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Ms. 

Molinari.   Mr.   Mollohan.   Mr.   Moorhead. 

Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 

Poshard,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Riogs,  Mr.  Roe, 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Stallinos. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Walsh,  and 

Mr.  Waxman. 
H.J.  Res.  188:  Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  BULEY. 

Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Conyers.   Mr.  Dixon.  Ii4r. 

Duncan,    Mr.    Erdreich,    Mr.    Gallo,    Mr. 

Hastert,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hunter. 
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Mr.  Htde,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  WashinKton.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Porter. 
tin.  VucANOVicH.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs. 
Meters  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Price, 
Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Mr.  Weldon.  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.J.  Res.  194:  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  ScHxn«ER.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Whtiten,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  SisiSKY.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Skaoos,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Wolfe,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Feigran.  Mr.  VAuaj- 
TiNE,  Ms.  MouNARi,  Ms.  LONG,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Blr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr. 
Anthony.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Luken.  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  JjEhman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Tauzdj,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Faleohavaeoa,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hamilton,  B^Ir.  Peterson 
of  Florida,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  LARocco,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
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ilr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Slat- 

Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Bar- 

Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 

•^aylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 

of  Maryland.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 

Ms.  MOLiNARi.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr. 

.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Mdjeta.  Mr.  Neal 

Mkssachusetts.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Mar- 

Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Vander 

Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 

Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Smith  of 

Jersey,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 

Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 

Price,    Mr.    Wolf,    Mr.    Inhofe.    Mr. 

Mr.    WoLPE.    Mr.    Natcher.    Mr. 

of  Virginia.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 

Appleoate,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Wyden, 

BfooRHEAD,  Mr.  AuCoDJ,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Hefner, 

^YNAR,  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 

Mr.  RriTER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

FfoBERTS,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Lowery  of 

,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 

,   Mr.   Chapman,   Mr.   Oilman,   Mr. 

Mrs.    LowEY   of   New   York,    Mr. 

Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr.    Gilchrest,    Mr. 

Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Oxley,   Mr.   Pa- 

,  Mrs.  MoRELLA,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 

Sawyer,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr. 

Mr.   Mavroules,   Mr.   Ramstad, 

SJarpalius,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 

8,    Mr.    Browder,    Mr.    Andrews   of 

.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Rog- 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Henry,  Ms.  Kaptur, 

1 LOEMER,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 

of   New    York,    Mr.    Coughlin,    Mr. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Bliley, 

(Quillen.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 

Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas. 

IIachtley.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey. 

.  efferson.  Mr.  ASPDJ.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 

Mr.  Foolietta.  Mr.  Carper.  Mrs. 

.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr. 

.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Studds,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 

Ms.  Horn.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Ortiz. 

Patterson.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  McCol- 

Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Weldon, 

Jlaz,   Mr.  Mrazek,   Mr.   Fuster,   Mr. 

Mr.    Hayes    of    Louisiana.     Mr. 
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McCrert  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  c4llfomla,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Gordon. 
Ms.  SLAUpHTER  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Schaefer. 
Mr.  MoLlOHAN.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  HLUG. 

H.  ConJ  Res.  8:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  LowHRY  of  California,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Wilson,  IMr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
McGrath:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Jontz.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Vento,  ikr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Zeliff,  }^s.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
DeLauroj  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.J  Darden.  Mr.  Stallings.  and  Mr. 
Miller  ol  Ohio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  11:  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi.  a  ad  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  t  ind  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.  Con.  Res.  65:  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine. 

H.  Con.  [Res.  79:  Mr.  Pish  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.  Con,  Res.  93:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Rang&l,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.  Con.  p«8.  96:  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Hyde. 
and  Mr.  liEwis  of  California. 

H.  Con]  Res.  112:  Mr.  McEwen  and  Mrs. 
Schroedbr. 

H.  Res.  82:  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.  Res.  {12:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Res.  1106:  Mr.  Condff.  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr. 
ANNUNZiot  Mr.  SMfTH  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  UPTOfr,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel, Mr;  Rahall,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
HOCHBRUgCKNER,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  SANDERS,  Mrs. 

Unsoeld,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Din- 
OELL,  Mr,  HucKABY,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Savage. 


DELETIONS    OF    SPONSORS    FROM 
PUBK  C  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions Aa  follows: 

H.R.  14]  2:  Mr.  Yates. 
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Johnson  of 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Christopher  J. 
DODD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday.  March  22. 1991) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no 
man  dieth  to  himself.  For  whether  we  live, 
we  live  unto  the  Lord;  and  whether  we 
die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord:  whether  vx  live 
therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's. — Ro- 
mans 14:  7,  8. 

Eternal  God,  perfect  in  love,  grace, 
and  mercy.  Giver  of  life,  we  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  fatherly  care  and  compassion. 
With  saddened  hearts  we  recall  with 
gratitude  Senator  John  Tower,  his 
powerful  leadership  in  the  Senate,  his 
effective  championing  of  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  his  perseverance  in  dif- 
ficulty and  his  faithful  friendship. 

We  join  with  his  loved  ones  in  mourn- 
ing his  untimely  death  and  that  of  his 
daughter,  Marian.  God  of  all  comfort, 
fill  the  hearts  of  all  who  suffer  this  loss 
with  Your  peace,  encouragement,  and 
assurance. 

Forgive  us,  eternal  God,  that  we  live 
so  much  of  our  lives  insensitive  or  in- 
different to  eternity  until  tragedy  re- 
minds us  of  the  transiency  of  this  life. 
Forgive  us  for  living  as  though  the 
grave  is  the  end,  and  only  that  which  is 
material  is  real.  Remind  us  of  your  un- 
conditional love  so  profoundly  prom- 
ised in  the  Bible,  and  teach  us  to  live 
in  the  light  of  eternal  reality. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  life  and 
the  light  of  the  world.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington.  DC.  April  11. 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provision  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DODD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today,  following  the  time  reserved  for 
the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 1  p.m..  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each.  During  this  period  for  morning 
business  Senators  may  o^er  eulogies  to 
our  late  colleagues.  Senator  Heinz  and 
Senator  Tower. 

On  Tuesday,  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  by  today  the  Senate  could  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  207,  the 
CFTC  authorization  bill.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  I  now  announce 
that,  once  morning  business  is  closed, 
it  is  my  intention  to  proceed,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  a  designee,  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  bill.  I  understand 
that  there  is  continuing  disagreement 
on  some  matters  and  that  there  is  like- 
ly to  be  considerable  discussion  on  it. 
That  is,  of  course,  appropriate  and 
within  the  rules. 

It  seems  to  me  at  some  point  we  have 
to  attempt  to  proceed  to  the  bill  and, 
following  very  lengthy  periods  of  no- 
tice stretching  over  a  long  period  of 
time  of  my  intention  to  do  so,  we  will 
attempt  to  do  that  early  this  after- 
noon. 


OZONE  HOLE  DEPLETION 

Mr.  MTTCIffiLL.  Mr.  President,  two 
events  in  the  last  10  days  highlight  the 
value  of  action,  rather  than  further 
study  alone,  in  protecting  our  environ- 
ment. 

Last  week,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  [NASA]  re- 
leased data  showing  that  the  protective 
ozone  layer  over  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  is  being  depleted 
more  than  twice  as  quickly  as  pre- 
viously estimated.  Despite  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  on  its  own,  and 
in  concert  with  other  nations,  enacted 
legislation  to  curb  emissions  and  pro- 
duction of  ozone-depleting  chemicals, 
we  now  know  we  have  not  done  enough. 
And  we  know  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
delay  taking  additional  action. 

Yesterday,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  released  a  report  on  global 
warming  policy  options.  The  report 
stated: 


The  panel  finds  that,  even  griven  the  con- 
siderable uncertainties  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  relevant  phenomena,  greenhouse  warm- 
ing poses  a  potential  threat  sufficient  to 
merit  prompt  responses.  *  *  *  Investment  in 
mitigation  measures  acts  as  insurance  pro- 
tection against  the  great  uncertainties  and 
the  possibility  of  dramatic  surprises.  In  addi- 
tion, the  panel  believes  that  substantial 
mitigation  can  be  accomplished  at  modest 
cost.  In  other  words,  insurance  is  cheap.  (Re- 
port, at  p.  67) 

Hesitation  over  the  technological 
cost  of  action  has  too  often  masked  the 
health  and  environmental  costs  of  in- 
action. I  am  encouraged  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  panel  rec- 
ognizes the  latter  costs. 

The  NAS  ixmel  proposed  measures 
that  will  both  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  and  U.S.  dependence  on  oil. 
These  twin  goals  are  not  only  possible, 
they  are  necessary  components  of  any 
serious  energy  policy. 

The  NAS  panel  recommended  we 
"improve  the  efficiency  of  the  U.S. 
automotive  fleet".  This  single  action 
can  do  more  than  any  other  individual 
step  to  both  curb  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions and  reduce  our  dependence  on  oil. 

We  should  also  work  with  other  na- 
tions to  put  in  place  international  lim- 
its on  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  is  isolated 
internationally  in  its  continuing  re- 
fusal to  endorse  a  policy  of  carbon  di- 
oxide reduction  or  stabilization. 

Almost  every  one  of  our  friends  and 
allies  in  the  developed  Western  nations 
has  committed  itself  to  a  policy  of  car- 
bon dioxide  stabilization  or  reduction. 
Yet.  the  administration  adamantly  re- 
fuses to  have  the  United  States  adopt 
such  a  policy. 

But  even  unilateral  U.S.  action  will 
have  substantial  benefits  for  the  planet 
because  the  United  States  alone  con- 
tributes more  than  20  percent  of  the 
world's  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 
Much  of  that  is  the  result  of  wasteful 
practices.  Such  waste  is  unnecessary. 
Our  continued  economic  growth  does 
not  depend  upon  it.  In  fact,  our  very 
survival  may  rely  on  our  ability  to 
more  efficiently  use  the  resources  we 
have. 

We  can  and  must  act  now  to  become 
more  efficient.  Our  buildings,  lighting, 
appliances,  and  vehicles  can  all  be 
made  more  efficient  without  sacrific- 
ing quality.  In  fact,  the  NAS  panel  con- 
cluded we  could  improve  the  corporate 
average  fuel  efficiency  standards  with 
existing  technology  flrom  the  current 
27.5  miles  per  gallon  to  32.5  miles  per 
gallon  at  a  net  benefit,  rather  than 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  •  hfember  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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cost,  and  a  300  million  metric  ton  re- 
duction in  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 
By  doing  so  we  can  save  money,  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions,  and  reduce 
our  dependence  on  oil,  all  at  the  same 
time.  These  combined  benefits  are 
compelling. 

The  NASA  data  suggest  that  the 
ozone  layer  over  the  United  States  has 
depleted  4  to  5  percent  since  1978.  Each 
percent  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  is 
estimated  to  cause  a  5  to  7  percent  in- 
crease in  skin  cancer. 

EPA  Administrator  William  Reilly 
estimates  that  there  could,  as  a  result, 
be  an  additional  200,000  skin  cancer 
deaths  in  the  United  States  over  the 
next  50  years. 

In  addition,  crops  and  aquatic  orga- 
nisms, including  those  organisms  at 
the  beginning  of  the  oceanic  food 
chain,  will  suffer  more  damage  than 
previously  estimated. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  as  a  society, 
not  done  enough  to  protect  public 
health  and  the  environment  firom  ozone 
depletion. 

Forttuiately.  we  can  take  regulatory 
action  in  this  country  immediately  to 
Airther  reduce  emissions  and  produc- 
tion of  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

Section  606  of  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  accelerate  the  year  2000 
deadline  for  phaseout  of  ozone-deplet- 
ing chemicals  listed  in  the  Act,  if  the 
Administrator  determines  such  accel- 
eration may  be  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 
Such  a  determination  is  warranted. 

I  encourage  EPA  to  move  quickly  to 
promulgate  regulations  implementing 
the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  and 
to  proiose  an  accelerated  phaseout 
schedule  'or  substances  that  deplete 
the  ozone  layer. 

The  European  Community  has  al- 
ready committed  to  ceasing  production 
of  chlorofluorocarbons  In  1997,  3  years 
earlier  than  required  under  the  Mon- 
treal protocol.  Considering  the  risks  to 
human  health  and  the  environment,  it 
seems  clear  that  this  minimal  step  is 
essential. 

In  addition,  we  should  move  quickly 
to  provide  assistance  to  developing 
countries  so  that  they  will  have  access 
to  substitutes  more  quickly  and  can 
eliminate  their  production  and  use  of 
CFC's  well  before  the  scheduled  date 
for  them,  of  the  year  2010. 

We  have  regrettably  under-estimated 
the  risk  to  our  planet.  We  must  act.  We 
must  not  delay.  Congress  deliberately 
provided  a  clear  mandate  to  the  EPA 
Administrator  to  act  in  just  these  cir- 
cumstances. I  urge  him  to  do  so. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 
If  any,  and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader 


time  jof  the  distinguished  Republican 
leadei  . 


The 
pore 


The 
Mr, 


Mr. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  nbw  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  mo  rning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceef  5  minutes  each. 

Senator  f^om  Maine. 
COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanllnous  consent  I  be  allowed  to 
comp  ete  a  statement  pertaining  to  our 
decea  led  colleague,  John  Heinz.  It  may 
take  me  a  few  moments  beyond  the  5- 
minute  limitation.  I  ask  the  Senate's 
indul(  ence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 


JOHN  HEINZ 


COHEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  igo  I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and 
offer©  I  some  final  words  about  my 
fMend  John  Tower.  I  offered  those 
comm  jnts  in  part  in  response  to  a  plea 
oy  one  of  John's  daughters  at  his 
memorial  service.  She  said,  "Please 
don't  (let  them  forget  about  what  our 
fathen  did  in  the  Senate.  Not  that  the 
Senat^  rejected  him,  but  remind  them 
of  the  [contribution  he  made." 

In  riy  fashion  I  tried  to  say  exactly 
what  John  Tower  metuit  to  me  and 
what  ]  believe  he  meant  to  his  country. 

Shoi  tly  after  I  delivered  my  remarks, 
I  rece  ved  a  call  from  one  paper  and  a 
requejt  was  made  for  a  copy  of  my 
comm  mts. 

My  nitial  reaction  was,  why  bother? 
They  vill  only  report  something  nega- 
tive, 1  ot  what  was  said,  but  what  was 
not  sa  d. 

I  yJ  Jlded,  not  that  it  would  have 
made  much  difference.  But  nearly  19 
years  n  public  service  has  left  me  with 
a  touo  1  of  C3micism. 

So  1 ;  came  as  no  surprise  that  when 
I  read  a  sunmmry  of  my  comments  in 
one  ol  the  national  papers,  it  reported 
that  ij  said  that  Tower  was  part  poet, 
part  Treacher,  pure  patriot.  And  yet 
several  paragraphs  later,  it  said, 
"Cohen  did  not  mention  the  Senate's 
crushing  rejection  of  Mr.  Tower"  for 
the  p4st  of  Secretary  of  Defense  be- 
cause }f  allegations  of  womanizing  and 
drinki  ag. 

How  could  I  have  been  so  obtuse  or 
dlssen  bllng?  Surely  even  though  only 
a  day  had  passed  since  we  commemo- 
rated John  Tower's  life,  I  should  have 
reminded  my  colleagues  of  the  vote 
cast  against  my  friend.  What  an  over- 
sight on  my  part.  Or  was  it  misrepre- 
sentation by  omission? 

And]  of  course,  my  own  remarks  were 
preceded  by  conmients  by  Senator 
SPEcrr^  who  pointed  out  that  a  na- 
newspaper  in  recounting  John 
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Heinz's  11  'e  and  death  felt  compelled  to 
say  that  Senator  Heinz  failed  to  relate 
well  to  iiany  of  his  colleagues.  This 
final  thnist  of  the  i)en/8word  into  the 
grave.  Fo^  all  of  his  gifts,  talents,  con- 
tribution$,  critics  said  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly popular,  that  he  did  not  con- 
nect welljto  his  colleagues.  Eighty  of 
his  colleagues— including  the  Vice 
Presidenti-flew  through  what  I  would 
describe  is  gale  force  winds  yesterday 
to  pay  tribute  to  John  Heinz.  There 
was  no  [mandatory  attendance.  No 
records  aept.  No  absentees  noted.  No 
penalties  exacted.  Not  bad  for  a  man 
who  did  iot  manage  to  relate  well  to 
his  colleagues. 

We  who^hold  public  office  understand 
that  it  ia^fair  game  for  the  critics  to 
hold  a  laAtem  to  our  faults  and  defi- 
ciencies. Perhaps  it  is  a  bit  naive  of  me 
to  think  jthat  death  might  grant  us  a 
momentary  respite  from  the  arrows  of 
those  who  choose  not  to  step  beyond 
the  protective  rim  of  private  life. 

I  do  not!  wish  to  dwell  on  this  subject. 
All  of  us  junderstand  what  we  give  and 
what  we  give  up.  And  most  of  us,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  still  choose  to  go 
on.  And  ao  I  hope  that  Senator  Spec- 
ter's son  I  will  not  be  discouraged  fi-om 
public  sepice,  that  he  will  not  turn 
away  because  of  the  foreknowledge 
that  public  service  will  result  in  the 
prospect  (Jf  the  reporting  of  our  failings 
as  well  as'our  successes. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  biief  remarks  about  Senator 
John  Heir  z  himself. 

Yesterd  ly,  as  I  indicated,  I  joined  my 
colleague!  1  and  traveled  to  Pittsburgh 
to  partici!)ate  In  a  very  special  memo- 
rial service. 

As  I  sat  in  the  exquisite  Heinz  Memo- 
rial Cha])el,  I  was  touched  by  a 
floodtlde  of  different  sounds,  colors, 
emotions. 

The  Su<i  kept  moving  out  from  be- 
hind clouds  and  bursting  through  the 
stained  nass  windows  of  the  chapel. 
The  red  and  yellow  colors  seemed 
touched  ny  (Ire.  And  then  the  clouds 
fought  back  and  the  blues  and  the 
purples  took  on  a  deeper,  darker,  more 
beguiling  I  and  beautiful  depth,  and  it 
was  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  that 
became  a  metaphor  for  my,  I  should 
say  for  o  ir.  existence,  and  our  inevi- 
table deiartures.  And  who  can  say 
which  coiors,  indeed,  were  the  more 
beautiful? 

There  was  a  poignant  moment  of  si- 
lence whsn  the  singing  violins  and 
cello  pau^d  between  the  fugues  and 
concertos  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
and  we  hsard  the  metallic  and  rhyth- 
mic click  of  military  pall  bearers  as 
they  carried  a  flag  draped  coffin  to  the 
front  of  tlie  chapel.  And  moments  later 
we  heard  the  soft  heel  of  a  widow  mov- 
ing towar^  her  husband's  bier. 

We  hea'd  the  voice  of  Jack  Dan- 
FORTH — a  voice  so  deep,  rich  and 
strong,  thit  I  thought  for  a  moment  it 
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was  the  music  coming  from  the  chap- 
el's organ. 

I  thought  of  all  the  years  of  service 
and  fMendship  with  someone  I  would 
never  see  again  and  I  thought  of  A.E. 
Housman's  poem  "To  an  Athlete  Dying 
Young." 

The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race 
We  chaired  you  throug-h  the  market-place; 
Man  and  boy  stood  cheering-  by. 
And  home  we  brought  you  shoulder-high. 
To-day,  the  road  all  runners  come. 
Shoulder-high  we  bring  you  home, 
And  set  you  at  your  threshold  down. 
Townsman  of  a  stiller  town. 
Smart  lad,  to  slip  betimes  away 
From  flelds  where  glory  does  not  stay 
And  early  though  the  laurel  grows 
It  withers  quicker  than  the  rose. 
Eyes  the  shady  night  has  shut 
Cannot  see  the  record  cut. 
And  silence  sounds  no  worse  than  cheers 
After  earth  has  stopped  the  ears: 
Now  you  will  not  swell  the  rout 
Of  lads  that  wore  their  honors  out. 
Runners  whom  renown  outran 
And  the  name  died  before  the  man. 
So  set,  before  its  echoes  fade. 
The  fleet  foot  on  the  sill  of  shade. 
And  hold  to  the  low  lintel  up 
The  still-deferded  challenge-cup. 
And  round  that  early-laurelled  head 
Will  flock  to  gaze  the  stren^hless  dead. 
And  find  unwlthered  on  its  curls 
The  garland  briefer  than  a  girl's. 

Housman  offered  us  a  paradox — that 
an  early  death  of  an  athlete  is  a  matter 
for  cel«bration  rather  than  sorrow. 
Smart  lad  to  beat  us  in  a  race  that  we 
must  all  run  to  the  grave.  Fame,  after 
all  fades:  it  withers  quicker  than  the 
rose;  silence  is  no  worse  than  cheers 
when  earth  has  stopped  the  ears. 

And  yet  I  took  no  comfort  in  the 
poet's  paradox.  There  was  so  much 
more  to  come. 

John  Heinz  was  in  the  very  prime  of 
life.  He  was  young,  handsome,  athletic, 
intelligent,  wealthy,  blessed  with  an 
extraordinary  wife  and  three  nne  sons, 
a  life  enhancing  smile  and  genuine 
good  humor. 

There  was  a  driving  ambition  in 
John — ambition  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word — to  do  something,  not  to  be 
some  one.  To  do  something  for  those 
who  had  less,  the  elderly,  the  vulner- 
able, the  weak. 

He  was  not  an  athlete  who  had  just 
run  his  best  race.  There  was  always 
more  to  come.  And  it  was  this  promise 
denied  that  hurt  the  most. 

As  our  colleagues  Tim  Wirth  and 
Jack  Danforth  noted  so  eloquently 
yesterday.  John  Heinz  could  have 
played  it  safe,  could  have  stayed  in  the 
corporate  world  of  wealth  and  comfort, 
never  risking  defeat  or  public  repudi- 
ation or  be  forced  into  stock  transfers 
or.  indeed,  financial  disclosures. 

That  would  have  been  the  easy  way. 
But  everyone  who  knew  John  Heinz  un- 
derstood that  he  thrived  on  risk,  on 
challenge  and  competition.  He  knew 
even  as  a  young  man  how  dull  it  would 
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be  "to  pause,  to  make  an  end,  to  rust 
unbumished,  not  to  shine  in  use." 

Tennyson's  words  were  wrrltten  for 
John  Heinz  as  well  as  Ulys8es."To 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to 
yield." 

As  we  stared  at  the  coffin  of  John 
Heinz,  we  looked  foursquare  at  our  own 
mortality.  In  any  cosmic  sense,  it  mat- 
ters little  that  we  live  to  be  50  or,  in- 
deed, 100  years.  Our  lives  are  measured 
not  by  how  long  we  live,  only  by  how 
we  live.  John  Heinz'  life  must  be  meas- 
ured not  by  hours  but  by  honor— the 
honor  he  brought  to  his  family,  to  his 
friends,  to  citizens  of  his  State  and  in- 
deed, to  this  country. 

Just  2  days  ago,  in  saying  good-bye 
to  my  frtend  John  Tower,  I  referred  to 
the  writings  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  an- 
other brilliant  public  servant  who  died 
in  a  plane  crash  three  decades  ago — an- 
other case  of  "sweet  dreams  and  flying 
machines  in  pieces  on  the  ground." 
Hammarskjold  wrote  a  poem  which 
speaks  to  each  of  us: 

Time's  flight.  Our  flight  In  time— flight  trom 
time. 

Flying  on  strong  wings— with  time. 

Never  lingering,  never  anticipating: 

A  rest  in  the  movement — our  victory  over 
movement. 

Lightly,  llghUy— 

Soaring  above  the  dread  of  the  waters. 

In  the  moment  of  dedication. 

All  strength  gathered,  all  life  at  stake, 

Plunging  Into  the  deep. 

But  no  rest  on  the  waves,  constrained  by  cur- 
rents. 

Again  over  the  waters,  stillness  over  the 
swell. 

Borne  by  the  wind  with  the  strength  of  our 
own  wings. 

Never  land,  never  nesting  place — 

Until  the  final  plunge 

When  the  deep  takes  back  its  own. 

Words  can  not  cauterize  the  wounds 
suffered  by  Teresa,  and  her  sons,  John, 
Christopher,  and  Andre. 

Hopefully,  the  passage  of  time  might 
ease  their  pain. 

But  words  just  might  help  to  remind 
us  that  John  Heinz  gave  us  only  a  sam- 
ple of  his  best.  And  while  we  have  been 
enriched  by  his  gift  to  public  service, 
we  have  also  been  impoverished  by  his 
absence  in  the  race  toward  excellence 
that  each  of  us  has  chosen  to  enter. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


THE  DISPLAY  OF  FLOWERS  IN 
MEMORY  OF  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  eloquent  remarks  and 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  the  presence  of 
the  display  of  flowers  on  Senator 
Heinz'  desk  in  memory  of  his  presence. 

Mr.  President,  in  explanation  to  the 
Senate,  under  standing  orders,  flowers 
are  not  permitted  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
However,  under  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate,  exception  is  i)ermitted  if  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  leader.  And  ear- 
lier today,  following  consultation  with 
the    distinguished    Republican    leader 


and  without  any  objection  fhjm  any  of 
our  colleagues,  I  approved  the  display 
of  flowers  on  Senator  Heinz'  desk  as  I 
believe  it  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  precedent  for  the  presence  of  flow- 
ers under  any  circumstances  other 
than  those  comparable  to  the  present. 
But  I  believe  all  Senators  will  agree 
that  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  ap- 
propriate, and  I  wanted  to  call  that  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
and  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  firom  Utah. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
HEINZ 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  it  certainly  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  sad- 
ness that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
dear  ft-iend  and  colleague  John  Heinz. 
John  and  I  worked  closely  together  on 
the  Banking  Committee  and  we  en- 
Joyed  many  good  times  together  during 
the  15  years  of  his  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate. His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  us  all. 

I  worked  with  John  Heinz  on  the 
Banking  Committee  from  the  time  he 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1977.  We  ad- 
vanced through  the  committee  ranks 
together.  As  one  who  has  had  some  pol- 
icy disagreements  with  the  Senator 
ft-om  Pennsylvania.  I  can  testifjr  that 
he  was  a  most  formidable  challenger. 
He  wholeheartedly  believed  in  his  posi- 
tions. He  worked  hard  to  master  the 
most  technical  details:  and  he  defended 
his  position  with  dignity,  determina- 
tion, and  eloquence.  When  the  time 
came  for  compromise,  which  is  always 
necessary  in  politics,  I  always  found 
him  reasonable,  accessible,  and  com- 
mitted to  finding  a  workable,  effective 
common  ground. 

Because  I  knew  how  tough  he  was  as 
an  adversary,  my  fondest  memories  of 
John  Heinz  as  a  legislator  came  during 
our  long  and  close  collaboration  on 
international  trade  and  banking  issues. 
John  always  had  a  keen  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  our  complex  inter- 
national issues.  He  served  as  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Subcommittee  for  8 
years,  and  was  a  major  intellectual 
force  behind  the  international  agenda 
of  the  conunittee  throughout  his  serv- 
ice. Based  on  our  work  together  on  ex- 
port controls,  export  credit,  and  other 
trade  issues,  I  think  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  U.S.  exporters  had  a  great 
fMend  in  John  Heinz. 

John's  greatest  strengths  were  his 
imlimited  cajMwiity  for  hard  work  and 
his  determination  to  produce  good  pol- 
icy. I  learned  this  through  long  hours 
sitting  by  his  side  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee as  we  searched  together  for 
ways  to  produce  a  stronger,  more  com- 
petitive U.S.  financial  system.  I  saw 
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his  determination  In  seemlnerly  endless 
conferences  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, when  he  always  fought 
the  good  flght  for  a  better,  safer  export 
control  system.  These  Issues  were  often 
sticky  and  complicated,  but  John  tack- 
led them  with  vigor,  intelligence,  and 
an  appropriate  sense  of  humor. 

In  1989,  when  John  assumed  the  rank- 
ing position  on  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee, he  directed  his  consider- 
able energies  into  making  sense  of  the 
complexities  of  the  capital  markets. 

Finally.  I  would  be  doing  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  memory  of  John  Heinz  if 
I  limited  my  remarks  to  my  great  pro- 
fessional respect  for  him.  Having  spent 
so  much  time  with  him  in  amd  out  of 
the  Senate,  I  came  to  know  John  as  a 
good  fHend.  We  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  together  on  many  occasions  and 
our  wives  and  families  spent  time  to- 
gether during  John's  visits  to  Utah  to 
ski  in  the  Senators'  Ski  Cup.  He  was 
clearly  motivated  by  a  great  love  and 
devotion  to  his  family— a  value  that  we 
shared.  I  know  all  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  our  heartfelt  prayers 
and  sympathies  to  Teresa  and  the  boys. 

There  will  be  many  more  legislative 
battles  to  fight  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  and  I  will  have  many  op- 
portunities to  miss  John  Heinz  as  the 
years  pass.  I  know  that  the  fight  will 
be  harder,  and  the  successes  not  as  sa- 
vory, because  we  will  not  have  the  in- 
tellect, the  determination  and  the 
compassion  of  John  Heinz  to  help  us  in 
the  battle.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
this  Senate  and  by  this  Nation.  I  yield 
the  floor. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
last  Thursday  that  we  learned  that  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  John 
Heinz,  had  been  suddenly  and  trag- 
ically taken  from  us. 

The  shock  of  that  tragedy  still 
haunts  us.  Our  grief  will  last  even 
longer. 

Senator  John  Heinz  seemed  to  have 
it  all.  Youth.  Wealth.  Heir  to  a  busi- 
ness empire.  A  beautiful  family.  Limit- 
less energy.  And  an  unbounding  dedica- 
tion to  serving  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  United  States. 

While  we  are  saddened  by  his  loss,  we 
can  take  g^eat  Joy  in  his  legacy  of  pub- 
lic service. 

John  Heinz  prospered  in  politics  the 
way  his  family  had  prospered  in  busi- 
ness. After  serving  as  a  staffer  in  the 
office  of  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  he  sought 
and  won  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1971.  He  remained  in 
Congress  the  next  20  years,  never  los- 
ing an  election,  and  being  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1976. 

During  his  two  decades  of  congres- 
sional service,  John  Heinz  fought  tena- 
ciously for  the  causes  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. 


The  ndustrial  workers  of  Pennsylva- 
nia will  forever  remember  his  struggles 
on  thejr  behalf  against  foreign  imports 
and  f(jr  better  health  care  and  pen- 
sions. 

Ameica's  veterans  will  forever  be 
graten  1  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  vet- 
eran's health  care  and  education,  and 
in  behUf  of  the  victims  of  agent  or- 
ange. 

I  wil  forever  remember  him  standing 
behind  his  desk  arguing  passionately 
and  sti  ongly  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
elderly —endeavors  to  permit  them  to 
live  their  golden  years  in  comfort  and 
with  dJ  gnity. 

All  <  f  us  should  remember  him  for 
his  eff<  rts  to  improve  the  environment, 
rebullc  the  Nation's  infrastructure  and 
mass  1  ransportation  system,  and  his 
struggl  es  with  an  administration  of  his 
own  p<  litical  party  to  protect  Ameri- 
ca's ag  id,  from  cuts  in  Medicare  bene- 
fits, aid  America's  youth,  to  keep 
ketchup  and  relish  from  being  classi- 
fied as  vegetables. 

The  Senate  has  lost  a  good  man  and 
a  good  legislator,  and  we  will  miss  him. 
But  hli  work  and  the  spirit  in  which  he 
approa  ;hed  it  stand  as  a  monument  to 
the  deeds  he  performed  and  to  the 
timelei  s  and  lofty  values  he  held  dear. 

My  leartfelt  condolences  go  to  his 
wife  Te  resa  and  their  three  children,  to 
his  ent  re  family,  and  to  his  staff. 
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JO  IN  HEINZ:  IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  I  OLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent djiys  flags  across  America  have 
flown  i  t  half  mast  in  honor  of  our  es- 
teemed colleague  John  Heinz.  Of 
course,  outside  of  his  family— to  whom 
our  hes  rts  go  out  at  this  time— the  sud- 
den, trigic  loss  of  John  Heinz  is  felt 
most  p  ofoimdly  here  In  this  Chamber, 
among  the  colleagues  who  knew  him 
the  be!  t  and  respected  him  the  most. 
The  ( «od  Lord  often  works  in 
unexpliinable  ways,  and  the  death  of 
this  fiqe  man  and  superb  legislator  in 
the  priine  of  his  life  is  particularly  be- 
wildering to  us. 

The  f  ict  is  that  John  Heinz  as  a  Sen- 
ator wj  s  simply  top  notch.  He  was  the 
kind  of  man  whose  intelligence  and  dy- 
namisn  elevated  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitutlcn  and  lent  it  character.  Demo- 
crats to  less  than  Republicans  were 
proud  t )  serve  with  him. 

I  will  never  forget  his  stalwart  sup- 
port and  tenacity  last  year  in  helping 
to  plact  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
surpluses  off  budget  for  purposes  of  cal- 
culating the  deficit— an  important  re- 
form tnat  he  championed  with  bulldog 
determination  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Likewise,  he  was  a  dedicated  ally 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  the  industrial 
backbone  of  the  U.S.  economy— steel 
and  tsxtiles  in  particular.  John 
brought  together  labor  and  corporate 
Americli  to  insist  on  a  more  hardnosed 
defense!  of  our  national  economic  secu- 
rity, wk  will  sorely  miss  his  eloquent. 


conmionsebse  voice  in  the  upcoming 
trade  debates  on  GATT  and  the  Mexi- 
can Free-'Irade  Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  John  was  one 
of  our  be^t  and  brightest.  His  grand- 
father's cdmpany  was  famous  for  57  va- 
rieties but  Henry  John  Heinz  m,  the 
grandson  and  Senator  was  truly  one  of 
a  kind.  Helwill  live  vividly  in  our  mem- 
ory. We  wall  miss  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  this  body— contributions  of 
quality  and  character. 


TRIBT 


rE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
HEINZ 


Mr.  LAllTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  deep  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  8ur  colleague.  Senator  John 
Heinz.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Natioi^  have  lost  a  beloved  public 
servant. 

John  Heknz  was  a  champion  of  the 
people  andjhe  fought  to  better  the  lives 
of  those  who  could  not  fight  for  them- 
selves. Hej  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
working  j  people— the  people  who 
manned  tl^e  mills  and  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania. [He  fought  for  what  he 
thought  wfere  fairer  trade  policies— in 
an  effort  to  preserve  for  those  people 
the  chanca^to  work  hard,  and  to  build 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  He  was  an  advocate  for  older 
Americans  Senator  Heinz  cared  about 
the  elderly  and  he  would  not  let  any- 
one forget!  about  their  needs.  He  was 
dedicated  |to  the  preservation  of  our 
Social  Security  System. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  chance  to 
work  clos«ly  with  John  on  issues  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  States  of  the 
Delaware  Valley.  John  was  a  staimch 
and  indefatigable  advocate  for  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  and 
fought  haid  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  th^  region's  port  and  transpor- 
tation system.  Through  the  years,  his 
record  was  marked  by  his  dedication 
and  determination  to  help  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  President,  John  Heinz  had  a  won- 
derful career  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
He  was  an  intelligent  man  who  was  not 
afraid  to  atand  alone  in  a  debate.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  could  influence 
the  judgmant  of  others.  Even  when  we 
were  in  competition  with  each  other, 
he  remainad  a  gentleman  and  I  always 
respected  him  for  that.  He  was  an  hon- 
orable opponent,  and  a  powerful  ally. 

It  is  a  tt-agedy  that  this  promising 
young  marfs  life  was  cut  far  too  short. 
As  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator.  I  am 
also  remembering  the  other  lives  lost 
during  this  horrible  accident.  My 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  them 
and  thefr  f4milies. 

John  cantte  from  a  distinguished  and 
enterprising  family.  To  his  wife,  Te- 
resa, and  his  children,  Henry  John, 
Andre,  and  Christopher,  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy.  Although  the  years 
were  far  too  short,  I  hope  that  we  can 
all  take  co  nfort  in  knowing  our  world 
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was  a  better  place  because  of  the  work 
and  contributions  of  our  dear  col- 
leagrue,  John  Heinz. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
HEINZ 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  collea^es  for  showing  this 
deference  to  me  and  to  Senator  Heinz. 

I  have  to  be  at  another  meeting  In  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  This  is  the 
only  window  I  have.  I  would  feel  par- 
ticularly badly  if  I  did  not  get  over 
here  and  say  a  few  words  about  my 
fHend  John  Heinz,  especially  since  we 
were  both  raised  in  Pittsburgh.  PA,  in 
exactly  the  same  area,  at  about  the 
same  time — I  have  to  say  under  dispar- 
ate circimistances,  but  nevertheless 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect  I  think  for 
each  other  through  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  John  Heinz 
was  a  truly  extraordinary  individual: 
He  was  a  rare  man  among  men,  a  sin- 
gular statesman  among  statesmen.  He 
was  bom  into  a  life  of  privilege,  but  he 
never  forgot  those  who  lived  in  poverty 
and  those  who  had  less  than  he,  those 
who  were  not  as  fortunate  as  he.  Heir 
to  what  could  have  been  an  existence  of 
affluence  and  ease,  he  chose  instead  to 
champion  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  cit- 
izen, the  average  American  whose  val- 
ues and  work  ethic  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  our  Nation.  He  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  organized  labor  and  for 
those  working  men  and  women  in 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
areas  that  really  needed  his  type  of 
leadership  and  his  type  of  work. 

Intellectually  gifted,  John  was  the 
educational  product  of  America's  finest 
schools.  Yet  he  eschewed  academic 
elitism,  focusing  his  love  of  learning  on 
the  untapped  potential  of  America's 
children  and  the  resources  of  our  dis- 
placed workers.  He  encouraged  the  nat- 
ural pairing  of  public  and  private  ini- 
tiative. He  recognized  the  Ugltlmate 
place  of  government  in  extending  a 
helping  hand;  and  he  defined  the  limits 
of  government's  grasp  in  a  person's 
successful  drive  for  economic  independ- 
ence. 

John's  institutional  memory  on 
trade  and  his  assiduous  protection  of 
U.S.  jobs  benefited  not  only  his  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

And  it  is  a  poignant  irony  that  John 
lost  his  life  in  his  ofnce  as  public  serv- 
ant, serving  the  elderly.  John's  fierce 
devotion  to  older  Americans  delineates 
him  as  a  stellar  Senator,  even  if  all  his 
other  contributions  were  swept  aside, 
and  of  course  they  will  not  be. 

His  athletic  vigor  was  matched  only 
by  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
country's  seniors.  Those  whose  lives 
are  enhanced  by  protected  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  benefits  have  John 
Heinz  to  thank  In  large  part. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  John  Heinz, 
was  a  man  of  character,  compassion. 


and  competency.  He  was  a  family  man, 
who  drew  strength  and  returned 
strength  to  his  wife,  Teresa,  and  his 
three  sons.  He  devoted  his  life  self- 
lessly  to  service.  He  lost  his  life  in  that 
service.  But,  Mr.  President,  his  legacy 
endures— endures  in  the  enriched  lives 
of  the  millions  of  Americans  he 
touched. 

Just  an  anecdote  or  two.  John  was  a 
great  athlete.  I  will  never  forget  the 
flrst  time  he  came  to  the  Senators'  Ski 
Cup  in  Utah  he  competed  against  al- 
most everyone.  He  competed  against 
one  of  America's  greatest  Olympic 
champions  and  almost  beat  him,  as  a 
Senator  well  into  his  forties.  It  was 
really  impressive  to  all  of  us.  And  I 
have  to  tell  you  he  was  a  great  tennis 
player  and  he  did  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  really  showed  his  great  athletic 
prowess. 

Yesterday  I  was  so  impressed  with 
his  three  sons  as  they  spoke  of  their  fa- 
ther at  his  funeral  in  the  Heinz  Memo- 
rial Chapel  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.  Those 
young  men,  they  are  chips  off  the  old 
block.  They  are  young  men  that  every- 
body in  the  Heinz  family  ought  to  feel 
very  proud  of,  and  Teresa  and  John  I 
know  did  and  do. 

John  Heinz'  family  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  par- 
ticular and  to  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia as  well.  The  Heinz  Memorial  Chap- 
el— almost  every  colleague  who  was 
there  marveled  at  what  a  beautiful 
place  it  was— was  donated  by  the  Heinz 
family.  This  was  just  one  of  many, 
many  thousands  of  things  that  family 
has  done  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  yes,  this 
country. 

John  had  a  love  of  people.  He  always 
did  have  that  great  smile  on  his  face 
and  that  winning  way  in  tnrlng  to  help 
people  ftom  all  walks  of  life,  including 
those  who  were  successful  but  needed 
help  as  well.  But  he  really,  really  deep 
down  felt  very  strongly  toward  those 
who  were  the  most  unfortunate  in  our 
society.  And  this  great  athlete,  this 
great  Senator,  this  great  human  being, 
this  great  father  and  husband,  this 
great  friend,  I  think  lived  up  to  really 
a  lifetime  of  achievement,  a  lifetime  of 
promise,  and  I  think  a  lifetime  of  effort 
and  work.  I,  for  one.  would  have  felt 
bad  had  I  not  gotten  over  here  and  said 
just  a  few  words  about  my  trIenA  John 
Heinz. 


REVEREND  DANFORTH'S  HOMILY 
DELIVERED  AT  JOHN  HEINZ'  FU- 
NERAL 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  several 
people  today  have  mentioned  the  hom- 
ily delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
ftom  Missouri  at  the  services  for  Sen- 
ator Heinz  yesterday.  I  have  now  been 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  Several  of 
my  colleagues  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  this,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  homily  deliv- 


ered by  Reverend  Danporth  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Homily  Delivered  by  Rev.  John  C.  Dan- 
forth  at  the  funeral  of  u.s.  senator 
John  Heinz,  Heinz  Memorial  Chapel,  Uni- 
VERsmr  OF  PnrsBUHGH  Campus,  Pitts- 
burgh, PA,  April  10, 1991 

Teresa.  John,  Andre,  Chris:  Throughout 
the  country  there  is  a  tremendous  outimur- 
lug  of  love  for  your  Jack,  your  Dad.  and  of 
support  for  you. 

It  comes  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  John's  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
and  from  a  security  piard  at  Lambert  Air- 
port in  St.  Louis  who  said  last  Friday,  "We 
have  lost  a  great  leader." 

Famous  people  and  ordinary  people  in 
countless  numbers  would  do  anything  In 
their  power  to  lift  you  up.  You  know  that  al- 
ready, but  It  deserves  saying. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  you  have  made  It 
very  clear  that  you  want  this  to  be  a  per- 
sonal service.  It  has  been  that.  The  touching 
participation  of  John's  children  and  of  his 
closest  friends  remind  us  that  he  was  much 
more  than  a  dlstingmshed  public  figure.  He 
was  a  husband,  a  father  and  a  friend.  For 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  there  was  no 
question  in  our  minds  that  the  fn-lvate 
things  came  first.  Much  of  his  time  was  in 
his  job.  His  heart  was  in  his  family. 

The  tributes  we  have  heard  were  very  per- 
sonal, and  we  are  grateful  for  them.  But  this 
is  more  than  a  memorial  service.  It  Is  a  wor- 
ship service.  And  at  every  worship  service, 
God  is  at  the  center.  So  I  would  like  to  think 
with  you  for  just  a  few  minutes  about  John 
Heinz  and  about  God,  and  about  how  John's 
life  and  death  reflect  the  Christian  faith. 

Christianity  is  about  self-giving.  It  is 
about  Christ,  who  is  equal  to  the  Father,  but 
who  empties  himself,  takes  the  form  of  a 
servant  and  gives  himself  unto  death.  St. 
Paul  tells  us  that  this  self-giving  Christ 
should  be  the  model  of  life  for  you  and  for 
me. 

This  was  the  model  for  John  Heins.  John 
gave  himself  unto  death.  He  had  everything. 
But  a  lot  of  people  who  have  everything 
want  to  keep  everything.  They  clutch  It  to 
themselves.  They  never  want  to  let  go.  They 
are  timid  victims  of  their  own  good  fortune. 

The  real  issue  in  life  is  not  how  much 
blessings  we  have,  but  what  we  do  with  our 
blessings.  That  is  the  parable  of  the  talents. 
Some  people  have  many  blessings  and  hoard 
them.  Some  have  few  and  give  everything 
away.  John  Heinz  was  a  giver. 

Twenty  years  ago,  John  left  a  world  of  se- 
curity and  entered  a  world  of  risk.  The  safe 
course  was  open  to  him.  He  could  have 
stayed  in  business,  working  for  the  family 
company.  Through  caution,  failure  was  im- 
possible. In  the  vernacular,  he  had  it  made. 
Then  he  ran  for  office. 

Politics  is  not  a  secure  career.  In  politics, 
victory  is  possible,  and  so  is  defeat.  Glory  is 
possible,  and  so  Is  embarrassment.  And  when 
embarrassment  comes,  it  is  as  though  all  the 
world  is  watching  you. 

John  did  not  need  to  be  in  politics.  He  did 
not  need  the  town  meetings  and  fundraisers, 
the  days  on  the  road,  the  nights  in  motels, 
the  cramped  hours  in  little  airplanes.  It  was 
his  gift. 

It  was  his  gift  to  the  people  he  most  want- 
ed to  serve— people  so  different  trom  him- 
self— old  people,  weak  people,  people  whose 
lifelong  jobs  had  disappeared.  Those  were  the 
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people  he  worked  for  witb  a  persistence  un- 
matched by  anyone  else  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  doing  it  for  them,  and  they  knew  it. 

John  Heinz  made  a  ^ft  to  the  people  he 
wanted  to  serve.  That  gift  turned  out  to  be 
his  life. 

From  time  to  time,  politicians  die  in  of- 
fice. John  did  not  merely  die  in  office,  he 
died  while  performing  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. That  is  a  very  big  difference.  In  the  lit- 
eral sense,  he  gave  his  life  to  public  service. 

St.  Paul  tells  us  that  we  should  be  like 
Christ.  Like  Christ,  we  should  empty  our- 
selves and  become  servants.  Like  Christ,  we 
should  be  obedient  unto  death. 

But  that  is  not  all  St.  Paul  says.  Death  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story.  There  is  a  "there- 
fore" clause.  Christ  became  a  servant;  Christ 
suffered  death:  therefore.  God  has  exalted 
Christ. 

Teresa,  your  Jack  died  in  E^ter  week. 
Think  about  that.  Think  about  Easter. 
Christ  gave  his  life  and  conquered  death.  He 
offered  himself:  therefore,  he  is  exalted. 

He  is  risen!  That  is  the  ancient  acclama- 
tion of  Easter.  The  Lord  Is  risen,  indeed. 

John  Heinz  did  what  we  have  been  told  to 
do.  He  took  the  form  of  a  servant.  He  was 
obedient  unto  death.  Those  are  the  orders. 
Now  for  the  promise.  Death  is  conquered. 
Christ  is  risen.  John  Heinz  is  with  his  Lord. 


SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleagrues  and  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  In  expressing  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  family  of  John 
Heinz.  Many  thoughtful  words  have  al- 
ready been  spoken  about  John's  intel- 
lectual tenacity,  his  commitment  to 
public  service,  and  his  energies  devoted 
to  family  and  public  policy.  I  know  this 
to  be  true,  as  I  served  with  him  on  the 
Banking  Committee  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  remember 
as  well  that  he  challenged  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  just  as  he  challenged 
himself,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
a  great  zest  for  life  and  its  opportuni- 
ties. 

Much  has  been  said  already  about 
Senator  Heinz'  impressive  record  of 
achievement  in  the  Senate.  He  played  a 
key  role  in  restoring  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Ssrstem  to  a  sound  footing,  in 
pressing  for  health  care  reforms  that 
have  Improved  life  for  millions  of  el- 
derly citizens  and  in  hammering  out 
far-reaching  trade  policies  that  he  be- 
lieved were  vital  to  the  health  of  Amer- 
ican industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  com- 
ments in  the  press  that  for  all  his  in- 
telligence and  ability.  Senator  Heinz 
never  learned  how  to  play  the  game 
here  in  Washington.  I  think  that  John 
would  take  those  comments  as  a  trib- 
ute because  he  never  believed  that  Gov- 
ernment was  a  game.  He  understood 
that  Government  is  a  very  serious  busi- 
ness that  affects  the  daily  life  of  every 
American  and  that  often  is  literally  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  As  we  all 
know,  John  Heinz  could  have  done  al- 
most anything  that  he  wished  in  life. 
That  he  chose  to  serve  his  country  and 


his  StLte  with  dedication,  distinction, 
and  integrity  is  his  own  best  tribute. 
He  mil  :ht  have  done  many  things  well, 
but  he  could  not  have  served  better  or 
accomplished  more  than  he  did  in  the 
years  he  spent  in  this  Chamber.  Along 
with  offering  my  condolences,  I  offer 
my  gratitude  as  well. 
Mr.  ]  'resident,  I  yield  the  floor. 


1  RIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  JIDEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
many  of  us  gathered  in  a  chapel  in 
Pittsb  irgh  to  say  goodbye  to  a  public 
servan  „  and  a  friend,  who  was  taken 
from  V  s  all  too  soon.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator Irom  Missouri  [Mr.  Danporth] 
touchel  us  all  with  his  heartfelt  hom- 
ily, aid  here  on  the  Senate  floor  we 
have  1  stened  as  a  number  of  our  col- 
league I  have  shared  some  very  personal 
thougl  ts  on  the  loss  of  our  respected 
collea(  ue  and  valued  fl-iend.  Senator 
John  £  einz. 

The  ?ast  few  days  have  been  days  of 
unspea  kable  sorrow,  and  I  think  that 
each  o  le  of  us  has  spent  a  good  portion 
of  eac  1  day  reflecting,  not  only  upon 
the  loi  s  that  we  in  this  body  have  suf- 
fered, Jut  upon  the  fragility  of  life  it- 
self. 

The  simple  eloquence  and  pained  sin- 
cerity of  my  colleagues  as  they  shared 
their  i  jelings  have  been  part  of  a  mov- 
ing tri  )ute,  not  only  to  John  Heinz,  but 
to  the  deep  compassion  we  feel  for  all 
those  who  have  been  touched  by  this 
traged  r. 

And  iret,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  hard 
to  beli  sve  that  this  is  happening.  It  is 
hard  tD  believe  that  John  Heinz  will 
not  St  ride  through  that  door  in  the 
next  n  oment,  that  he  will  not  meet  me 
at  the  subway  to  discuss  recent  devel- 
opments  with  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  a  r  other  matters  important  to  the 
people  of  the  Delaware  Valley. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  John  Heinz 
will  n}t  buttonhold  me  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  discuss  his  latest  legis- 
lation to  protect  America's  senior  citi- 
zens, <r  to  encourage  economic  incen- 
tives to  protect  our  environment  well 
into  tl  e  2l8t  century.  And  I  cannot  be- 
lieve t  liat  at  the  end  of  a  long  Senate 
session,  John  will  not  be  at  the  place 
where  ^e  park  our  cars  and,  even  if  we 
have  had  a  sharp  disagreement  on  the 
Senate  floor,  inquire  about  the  well- 
being  3f  my  wife  and  children.  John 
Heinz  las  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Senat< ,  and  of  many  of  our  lives,  for  a 
very  1<  ng  time,  and  it  is  almost  hard  to 
believ(  that  today  we  are  here  paying 
tribute   to  his  memory. 

Milli  ons  of  Americans'  lives  are  bet- 
ter to<  ay  because  of  John  Heinz'  work. 
My  m<)m  and  dad  are  better  off  because 
of  Job  I's  work  on  behalf  of  senior  citi- 
zens, i  ome  of  my  old  firiends  in  Scran- 
ton,  I  A,  have  jobs  today  because  of 
John's  efforts  on  behalf  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's i  idustries.  All  of  us  will  live  in  a 
health  er     environment     because     of 


And  yet, 
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John's     fi  Lrsightedness     on     environ- 
mental matters. 


that  is  not  the  real  tragedy 


of  John  Heinz'  passing.  The  real  trag- 
edy is  the  loss  of  his  great  potential, 
the  good  jvork  that  John  Heinz  could 
have  doneifor  this  Nation  for  another 
20  years,  we  will  feel  that  loss  long 
after  today's  grief  has,  if  not  subsided, 
at  least  tiuned  to  acceptance. 

I  can  all  too  ftilly  understand  the 
shattering]  grief  that  John's  family,  as 
well  as  th^  families  of  all  the  others  in- 
volved, is  eoing  through.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  Teresa  Heinz  and  their  three 
boys,  and  poi)e  that  they  can  And  sol- 
ace in  the  fact  that  John  was  not  only 
a  good  husband  and  father,  but  a  com- 
mitted public  offlcial  who  made  the 
lives  of  a  ^ot  of  people  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter. 


THE  DI 


^TH  OF  SENATOR  JOHN 
HEINZ 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  nonor  the  memory  of  our  late 
colleague,  John  Heinz,  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  served 
in  this  Chamber  until  his  life  and  ca- 
reer were!  tragically  cut  short  last 
week. 

It  was  my  privilege   to  work  with 
John  Heii^  on  many  issues.  I  will  not 
pretend  tljat  we  always  agreed  on  the 
is  of  action,  but  I  came  to  re- 
a  steadfast  and  responsive 
>r  the  people  who  make  our 
Ine  our  coal.  His  problem- 
}roach  to  economic  concerns 
and    refreshing,    and 
rise    above    partisan    dif- 
confronting  the  problems  of 


best  cov 
spect  him  | 
advocate 
steel  and 
solving  ap 
was    innovative 
helped 
ferences  ii 
our  States 

Much 
work  was  i 


outlawing 
saw   nurs: 
their  ch; 
are  being 
The  answ^ 


John  Heinz'  outstanding 
one  on  behalf  of  Americans 
in  their  senior  years.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sei^ng  with  him  on  the  Special 
on  Aging  and  was  always 
impressed  I  with  his  work  because  he  so 
often  asked  the  right  questions.  "Why 
must  Americans  retire  at  age  65?"  he 
asked,  anq  the  answer  led  to  legislation 
mandatory  retirement.  He 
home  residents  tied  to 
and  asked  "Whose  needs 
served  by  this  indignity?" 
'  to  that  was  legislation  that 
prevented  Ithe  elderly  from  being  treat- 
ed as  secand-class  citizens.  And  most 
significanily,  he  continually  asked  how 
we  could  best  protect  the  safety  and  in- 
tegrity of  isocial  Security,  and  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  restoring  its  health 
and  the  c^nfldence  of  the  public  in  its 
security  i^  the  years  to  come. 

Senator  JHeinz  also  served  with  great 
distinction  on  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  of  which  I 
am  chaim  lan. 

The  untimely  death  of  this  young 
and  vigordus  Senator  has  shocked  and 
saddened  i  ill  of  us.  But  as  we  grieve  for 
our  friend  and  colleague,  let  us  also  be 
thankful  1  or  what  he  accomplished,  for 
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what  he  taught  us,  and  for  what  he 
was — a  strong  and  conscientious  Sen- 
ator, and  a  gifted  and  compassionate 
human  being. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
HEINZ 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  trag- 
ic passing  of  our  friend  and  colleague 
Senator  Heinz  is  mourned  not  only  by 
those  of  us  in  this  body  who  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  and 
knowing  him  i>ersonally,  but  by  count- 
less others,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
whose  cause  he  championed  during  his 
years  of  public  service.  One  of  the 
many  causes  he  embraced  was  that  of 
the  Baltic  people  who  are  struggling  to 
reestablish  their  independence. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Latvian  Government  has  expressed  its 
deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Senator 
Heinz,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  a  message  from  the 
Latvian  President,  Anatolijs 

Gorbunovs  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Therrf  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Latvia  extends  its  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
family,  friends  and  colleaerues  of  Senator 
John  Heinz.  Senator  Heinz'  death  is  a  tra«rlc 
loss  for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  for 
all  Americans  whom  he  served  so  ably  in  the 
United  States.  His  loss  Is  also  felt  in  Latvia, 
not  simply  because  we  viewed  him  as  a 
Mend,  but  because  the  principles  he  stood 
for— the  rights  of  children,  the  elderly  and 
working  people— are  principles  that  are  high- 
ly valued  by  the  Ctovemment  and  people  of 
Latvia. 

ANATOLUS  CrORBUNOVS, 

President,  Supreme  Council, 

Republic  of  Latvia. 
Riga,  Latvia,  April  8, 1991. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
HEINZ 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
death  of  our  colleague,  John  Heinz,  last 
week  saddened  the  Nation,  and  stunned 
the  Senate.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
wife  Teresa,  and  their  three  sons,  to 
whom  John  was  so  devoted.  Theirs  was 
one  of  the  finest  families  to  grace  this 
body.  We  all  watched  his  boys  grow  up 
during  John's  years  in  Congress,  and 
knew  that  John's  and  Teresa's  caring 
for  other  people  and  the  world  around 
them  did  not  come  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  children  during  those  grrow- 
ing-up  years.  He  shared  Teresa's  in- 
tense interest  in  the  environment,  and 
was  very  proud  of  her  work  with  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Peace 
Links,  and  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

John  and  I  were  contemporaries  in 
the  most  literal  sense.  We  were  the 
same  age.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1971,  I  came  to  the  Senate  a  year 
later.  We  began  our  congressional  ca- 
reers at  a  time  of  great  disillusion- 


ment, when  many  Americans — and 
many  in  politics  and  government — had 
lost  their  faith  in  the  ability  of  govern- 
ment to  respond  to  the  people's  needs 
and  to  act  effectively  on  their  behalf. 
John  Heinz  did  not  accept  that.  Faced 
with  virtually  limitless  possibilities  of 
what  he  might  do  with  his  life— among 
other  things,  he  played  virtually  pro- 
fessional level  tennis  even  after  two 
decades  on  the  Hill— he  chose  public 
service  out  of  a  conviction  that  the 
privilege  to  which  he  was  bom  offered 
both  a  responsibility  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  difference. 

He  brought  a  fine  intelligence  and 
great  charm  to  the  causes  he  cham- 
pioned, and  an  admirable  tenacity  as 
well.  He  was  undaunted  by  powerful  op- 
position when  he  thought  something 
needed  to  be  done.  It  is  fitting  that  in 
his  last  big  battle  in  the  Senate,  he  was 
motivated  by  his  concern  for  the  chil- 
dren of  military  personnel,  and  that 
the  plane  in  which  he  died  was  taking 
him  to  a  hearing  on  scams  aimed  at  the 
elderly,  but  his  interests  also  included 
arms  control,  international  affairs,  and 
environmental  concerns. 

It  is  always  painful  to  lose  someone 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with  his  powers 
and  potential  at  their  peak,  but  it  is 
especially  painful  to  lose  someone  who 
chose  to  use  those  powers  and  potential 
to  serve  his  State  and  Nation  with  such 
unselfish  vision  and  caring. 

I  did  not  always  agree  with  John 
Heinz,  but  I  always  respected  his  views 
and  his  integrity.  John  rose  above  par- 
tisan concerns  on  issues  where  he  felt 
our  Nation's  vital  interests,  and  the 
needs  of  its  people,  were  at  stake.  He 
loved  his  beautiful  State  and  he  loved 
his  country,  and  both  were  made  better 
for  his  having  been  here. 


SENATOR  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  by  the  tragic  news  last 
week  that  Senator  John  Tower  and  his 
daughter,  Marian,  had  been  killed  in  an 
airplane  crash.  America  has  lost  a  pa- 
triot. Senator  Tower's  love  of  country 
and  belief  in  a  strong  national  defense 
characterized  his  many  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service. 

John  Tower  was  a  conmiitted  Sen- 
ator who  provided  important  leader- 
ship to  America's  defense  policy.  He 
fought  for  flreedom,  and  worked  dili- 
gently to  make  the  world  more  secure. 
He  played  a  major  role  in  the  long, 
dedicated  effort  to  keep  America 
strong  during  a  critical  period  in  our 
history. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  his  family 
in  this  tragic  loss. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ddcon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  796  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 


ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing 
me  to  proceed  with  my  remark  now. 
and  I  shall  look  forward  to  his  shortly. 


GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday 
I  rose  to  speak  about  new  scientific 
evidence  showing  an  increased  threat 
to  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer.  A 
third  of  the  Senate  joined  in  signing  a 
letter  to  the  President  and  to  the  head 
of  the  EPA.  The  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair  was,  I  think,  the  sec- 
ond or  third  person  to  say  yes,  I  would 
like  to  sign  that  letter  and  cosponsored 
a  resolution  which  was  introduced  on 
Tuesday. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of 
hosting  a  luncheon  where  Frank  Press, 
the  head  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  previewed  the  report  released 
yesterday  from  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  global  warming.  Later 
today  I  will  be  pleased  to  join  with 
Senator  Roth  in  the  introduction  of 
the  EJarth  Day  1991  resolution  for  this 
year  with  51  cosponsors,  but  I  will  wait 
until  after  his  remai-ks  to  address  that 
subject. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to 
speak  a  little  bit  more  about  the  NAS 
study  I  just  mentioned. 

This  study  rings  the  alarm  bells 
again  and  tells  us  of  the  urgent  need  to 
take  action  now  to  combat  global 
warming.  The  academy's  report,  the 
product  of  an  exhaustive  study  by  lead- 
ing scientists,  economists  and  policy- 
makers, makes  clear  that  there  are 
steps  we  can  and  must  take  right  now 
to  begin  countering  the  threat  of  glob- 
al warming. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration 
put  on  a  brave  face  yesterday  and  pre- 
tended that  these  recommendations  are 
the  kinds  of  things  the  administration 
has  in  mind.  Let  us  let  them  dem- 
onstrate that  with  deeds  and  not  just 
words. 

What  the  National  Academy  is  rec- 
ommending does  not  in  my  opinion  go 
far  enough,  but  it  goes  very  far  and  it 
is  strikingly  different  from  any  rec- 
ommendations we  have  seen  (torn  the 
Bush  administration. 

Confirming  the  assessments  pre- 
viously made  by  scientists  from  around 
the  world,  the  academy  reported  that 
we  could  experience  temperature  in- 
creases greater  than  any  in  human  his- 
tory. Should  we  do  nothing  and  allow 
the  temperature  increases  to  occur,  we 
will  need  massive  responses  because  of 
the  stresses  on  this  planet  and  its  in- 
habitants, and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
academy's  own  language. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  situa- 
tion? Are  we  powerless?  Unlike  what 
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the  admlnistiration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, the  unequivocal  message  of  the 
academy  report  is  we  can  and  must  at- 
tach this  problem  now.  We  have  tools 
in  hand  to  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference. In  fact,  the  academy  tells  us 
with  existing  technology  we  can  offset 
prospective  growth  in  emissions  by  40 
percent.  And  at  what  cost?  The  admin- 
istration, on  that  one,  says  we  could 
lose  up  to  3  percent  of  GNP,  billions  of 
dollars;  but  the  academy,  like  the  ex- 
perts at  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, now  makes  it  clear  our  econ- 
omy will  lose  if  we  do  not  act. 

So  let  us  shatter  the  myths.  The  ad- 
ministration attempts  to  embrace  this 
report.  For  one,  they  shouted.  "Me, 
too,"  but  the  White  House  effect  thus 
Car  has  been  merely  to  cloud  over  the 
scientific  finding.  They  will  have  a 
harder  time  with  this  one.  In  fact,  the 
national  energy  strategy  falls  far  short 
of  what  we  need  to  satisfy  our  energy 
needs  while  protecting  the  environ- 
ment and  ensuring  our  security. 

While  the  President  would  have  us 
believe  his  plan  would,  for  example, 
support  State  efficiency  and  conserva- 
tion initiatives,  the  budget  he  submit- 
ted practically  zeroes  out  funding  for 
those  very  same  initiatives. 

While  the  President  says  his  proposal 
is  protective  of  our  environment,  in 
fact  it  jeopardizes  one  of  the  last  pris- 
tine areas  in  the  country,  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Reserve. 

The  President  simply  has  not  made 
global  environment  a  priority.  The 
academy's  report  shows  the  President 
is  listening  to  political  cronies  and  not 
to  experts  on  energy  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

While  the  experts  tell  us  of  the  grreat 
potential  for  energy  savings  from  new 
efficiency  technologies,  the  President 
not  only  has  failed  to  call  for  efficiency 
standards  but  in  fact  has  prohibited 
the  Department  of  Energy  from  requir- 
ing more  stringent  standards  and  re- 
jected the  advice  of  his  own  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  recommend  such  propos- 
als. 

I  congratulate  former  Senator  Dan 
Evans  and  his  oolleagues  responsible 
for  the  NAS  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  some  articles  eluci- 
dating some  of  details  of  the  academy 
report. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  begin  taking 
the  actions  now  recommended  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reooro,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11, 1991] 

Strict  Eneroy-Savino  Urged  To  Combat 
Global  Warming 

(By  Michael  Weisskopf) 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  yester- 
day recommended  a  prompt  and  a^Kressive 
regrimen  of  energy  conservation  measures  to 
reduce  the  Earth's  warming  trend,  projecting 


negligllfle  costs  for  what  it  called  a  "plan- 
etary ii  surance  policy." 

In  the  most  authoritative  U.S.  assessment 
to  dat4  of  policy  options  to  combat  the 
"greenlouse  effect,"  the  academy  said  that 
by  mo-e  fully  exploiting  current  tech- 
nologlei  1  over  the  next  30  years,  the  United 
States  (  ould  reduce  by  as  much  as  40  percent 
its  emli  islons  of  industrial  gases  blamed  for 
trapping  r  solar  heat  and  raising  the  Earth's 
temper)  ture. 

The  academy  blueprint  Included  rec- 
ommendations for:  tax  incentives  or  regula- 
tion to  achieve  a  30  percent  Increase  In  auto 
fuel  efll  clency;  use  of  new,  compact  fluores- 
cent bu  lbs  to  save  50  percent  of  the  power 
used  In  lighting;  more  efficient  motors  to  cut 
industr:  al  energy  demand  by  30  percent; 
toughei  standards  for  refrigerators  and  dish- 
washer! to  cut  up  to  30  percent  of  their  en- 
ergy ua !,  and  restructuring  energy  prices  to 
more  ac  curately  reflect  environmental  costs. 

While  stoppng  short  of  setting  specific  lim- 
its on  g  -eenhouse  gas  emissions,  as  most  Eu- 
ropean lations  have  done,  the  academy  rec- 
ommen(  lations  are  more  far-reaching  than 
the  Bus  i  administration  ventured  in  its  pro- 
posed rational  Energy  Strategy,  and  they 
are  pric  ed  at  a  tiny  fraction  of  White  House 
cost  est  mates.  The  report  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide anr  munition  for  congressional  critics  of 
the  ad]  ministration's  cautious  approach  to 
global  n  arming. 

"Desj  Ite  the  great  uncertainties,  green- 
house farming  is  a  potential  threat  suffi- 
cient t)  justify  action  now,"  concluded  a 
panel  >f  the  academy's  Committee  on 
Science  Engineering  and  Public  Policy. 

Presl(  entlal  science  adviser  D.  Allan 
Bromle; '  said  the  panel's  recommendations 
were  "i  easonable  goals,"  but  he  reiterated 
the  administration's  opposition  to  energy 
taxes  01'  "command  and  control"  proposals, 
such  as  federally  mandated  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  commercial  buildings. 

"The  foals  we  have  In  mind  are  going  to  be 
achieve  I  more  effectively  by  people  who  be- 
lieve til  sy  are  doing  it  for  their  own  benefit 
or  the  nation's  benefit,  rather  than  being 
forced  1»y  some  centralized  control  mecha- 
nism," I  laid  Bromley. 

Despii«  campaign  promises  to  combat  the 
greenhc  use  effect  with  the  "White  House  ef- 
fect," I  resident  Bush  has  stressed  the  sci- 
entific incertainties  and  the  need  for  more 
researcl  i.  His  advisers  adhere  to  the  gloomi- 
est ecoi  omlc  forecasts  of  a  3  i)ercent  decline 
in  nati  snal  Income  to  achieve  European 
goals  ol  a  20  percent  reduction  in  carbon  di- 
oxide— I  he  principal  warming  gas. 

With  Tiany  of  its  members  viewing  global 
warmln ;  as  the  greatest  environmental 
threat  t  nd  calling  for  radical  changes  in  the 
nation's  energy  structure.  Congress  asked 
for  an  ^.ssessment  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment's [top  advisory  body  on  scientific  and 
techni<Al  matters.  The  NAS  named  a  46- 
membei  panel  consisting  of  scientists, 
economists  and  public-imlicy  analysts. 

In  Itsjreport,  the  panel  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration that  none  of  the  major  com- 
puter-generated climate  models  provides  a 
"reliabfc  forecast"  of  global  warming.  But 
the  padel  pointed  to  a  "reasonable  chance" 
that  by'the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when 
greenhouse  gases  are  expected  to  double  in 
concentration  over  pre-industrial  times, 
global  temperatures  will  increase  2  to  9  de- 
grees Fihrenhelt. 

That  bstimate  is  within  range  of  the  gen- 
eral scientific  consensus  that  temperatures 
will  inci-ease  4  to  8  degrees,  forcing  sea  levels 
to  rise  and  some  plants  to  wither. 

For  A  mericans,  who  benefit  from  different 
climatej  zones  and  a  djmamic  farming  sys- 
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tern,  the  teinperature  rises  are  not  likely  to 
cause  adapQation  problems  worse  than  "the 
most  severd  conditions  in  the  past,  such  as 
the  Dust  I  owl,"  said  the  panel.  But  the 
threat  of  ai  unforeseen  calamity  is  "plau- 
sible," said  the  authors,  warranting  policies 
to  cut  globfil  warming  gases  as  "insurance 
protection  ^gainst  the  great  uncertainties 
and  the  pos«ibility  of  dramatic  surprises." 

The  panel  noted  that  measures  to  reduce 
the  gases  dan  be  accomplished  at  "modest 
cost.  In  oth*r  words,  insurance  is  cheap." 

According  to  its  plan,  3.2  billion  tons  of 
greenhouse  gases  can  be  cut  from  the  present 
U.S.  outputTof  8  billion  tons  per  year.  None 
of  the  measures  to  achieve  such  reductions 
would  cost  rnore  than  S9  per  ton,  and  some 
would  actually  save  money  by  removing  the 
need,  for  example,  for  new  power  plants. 

In  FebruM7,  the  administration  had  cited 
controversial  forecasts  that  energy  taxes  as 
high  as  S250|a  ton  would  be  needed  to  signifi- 
cantly cut  Global  warming  gases  when  it  un- 
veiled an  'Action  agenda"  that  essentially 
repackaged ,  policies  devised  for  other  pur- 
poses, sufch  as  the  phase-out  of 
chlorofluor^carbons  (CFCs)  to  restore  the 
protective  dzone  layer.  CFCs  also  are  a  pow- 
erful globallwarming  gas. 

Apparentlpr  referring  to  the  "action  agen- 

el  called  for  "not  only  several 

satisfy  multiple  goals  but  also 

e  costs  are  Justified  mainly  by 

r  adapting  to  greenhouse  warm- 
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(From  thd  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11, 1991] 
Urgent  Stops  Urged  on  Warming  Threat 
^y  William  K.  Stevens) 
DN,  April  10.— In  a  report  that 


Washing' 
was  welcoi 
ronmentalii 
Sciences 
should  act 


)d  by  the  White  House  and  envl- 
the  National  Academy  of 
Id  today  that  the  United  States 
promptly  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
global  warning. 

An  academy  panel  recommended  a  variety 
of  steps,  iijcluding  raising  overall  mileage 
standards  f6r  new  automobiles  to  32.5  miles 
per  gallon  Irom  27.5;  increasing  Federal  sup- 
port for  maps  transit  and  reforestation,  and 
developing  4  new  generation  of  safe  and  effi- 
cient nucleir  power  plants.  The  feared  warm- 
ing is  expected  as  a  result  of  the  steady  accu- 
mulation 01  waste  industrial  gases  like  car- 
bon dloxldej 

The  8tep4  necessary  to  address  global 
warming  hakre  been  a  matter  of  fierce  politi- 
cal contention  between  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration ani  environmental  groups.  Even 
within  the  Administration,  the  Environ- 
mental Piptection  Agency  has  favored 
quicker  aqtion  against  global  warming, 
which  the  I^sident's  chief  of  staff,  John  H. 
Sununu,  ha)  opposed. 

The  acadetny's  report  seems  to  be  intended 
as  an  adroit  political  compromise  between 
the  various  I  factions,  and  was  praised  on  all 
sides.  I 

Rudiments  of  National  Policy 
Although  I  its  recommendations  are  some- 
what general,  as  would  be  expected  in  a  con- 
sensus dociiment.  they  point  the  way  to  a 
broad-basedi  national  program  for  reducing 
carbon  dioxide  emissions.  They  lay  down  the 
rudiments  of  a  national  energy  policy,  which 
the  Administration  has  long  resisted. 

William  ^.  Reilly,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Envir<)nmental  Protection  Agency, 
called  the  rfeport  "a  step  forward,"  although 
he  said  th^t  he  did  not  necessarily  agree 
with  everything  in  it  and  that  his  agency 
had  not  yet  analyzed  it  in  detail. 
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A  senior  Administration  official,  who 
spoke  on  the  condition  that  he  not  be  identi- 
fied, said  he  was  pleased  that  the  report  had 
not  recommended  "draconian  changes."  He 
also  praised  the  report's  cautious  stand  on 
the  uncertainties  of  global  warming,  its  cost- 
benefit  anaylsis.  its  refusal  to  propose  target 
dates  and  Quotas  for  reductions  of  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions,  and  the  importance  it 
places  on  eliminating  another  powerful  trap- 
per of  heat,  chlorofluorocarbons. 

Dr.  D.  Allan  Bromley,  the  White  House 
science  adviser,  said,  "I  am  delighted  with 
the  report,  as  are  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
White  House.  He  said  actions  already  taken 
by  the  Bush  Administration  would  result  in 
emission  reductions  on  the  order  of  those 
proposed  by  the  academy. 

The  academy  report  "should  put  an  end  to 
the  debate  over  whether  it  pays  to  act  to 
slow  global  warming,"  said  Dr.  Michael 
Oppenheimer,  an  atmospheric  scientist  at 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  "It  makes 
a  prima  facie  case  for  acting  now.  We  can  ac- 
tually reduce  emissions  and  save  money  at 
the  same  time. 

"A  Nimble  Policy" 

Even  though  the  report  does  not  set  tar- 
gets for  reducing  carbon  dioxide,  as  environ- 
mental groupe  have  long  advocated,  it  was 
described  as  "a  nimble  policy"  by  a  member 
of  the  panel.  Dr.  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews, 
vice  president  of  the  World  Resources  Insti- 
tute. 

The  panel  said  the  prospect  of  global 
warming  "poses  a  potential  threat  su^cient 
to  merit  prompt  responses,"  even  though  it 
acknowledged  that  there  was  great  uncer- 
tainty aboout  its  extent,  timing  and  impcict. 

The  academy  panel  said  its  proiwsed  meas- 
ures were  all  of  "low  cost,"  meaning  they 
are  cheap  ways  of  reducing  carbon  dioxide 
and  other  waste  gases.  Low  cost  was  defined 
as  SIO  per  metric  ton  of  heat-trapping  gases 
eliminated  per  year.  The  panel  did  not  cal- 
culate the  total  value  of  the  initial  invest- 
ment. 

The  panel  said  the  United  States  "should 
resume  full  participation"  in  international 
programs  to  slow  populations  growth.  Popu- 
lation, said  Daniel  J.  Evans,  the  chairman  of 
the  panel,  "is  the  biggest  single  driver  of  at- 
mospheric pollution."  Mr.  Evans  is  a  former 
Republican  Senator  and  Governor  from 
Washington. 

The  panel  encouraged  development  and 
testing  of  a  new  generation  of  safe,  efficient 
nuclear  power  plants  to  replace  those  that 
bum  coal. 

Its  reports  did  not  go  as  far  as  many  envi- 
ronmentalists have  advocated  in  reducing 
carbon  dioxide  emissions,  concluding  that 
options  requiring  great  expenses  are  not  jus- 
tified at  this  time. 

The  Administration  says  that  steps  al- 
ready taken  will  allow  overall  greenhouse- 
gas  emissions  in  the  U.S.  to  stabilize  in  the 
next  decade.  But  they  argue  that  this  is  nev- 
ertheless consistent  with  the  possible  reduc- 
tion of  10  to  40  percent  that  the  academy 
said  can  be  achieved  if  its  measures  are  fol- 
lowed. 

This  is  because  the  academy  figure  rep- 
resents the  reduction  that  would  take  place 
if  all  the  measures  were  in  effect  now.  By 
that  measure,  said  Michael  Deland,  the 
chairman  of  the  White  House  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  actions  already 
taken  by  the  Administration  would  amount 
to  a  20  to  25  percent  reduction. 

The  effects  of  any  such  measures  do  not 
suddenly  materilize  in  one  year,  but  rather 
come  into  play  over  a  period  of  years,  in 
which  economic  and  population  growth  cause 


emissions  to  grow.  This  is  not  accounted  for 
in  the  academy  analysis,  Mr.  Deland  said. 
Mr.  Coppock,  the  director  of  the  academy 
panel's  staff,  said  this  was  true. 

Environmentalists  say  the  steps  already 
taken  by  the  Administration  are  not  enough 
to  achieve  an  absolute  reduction  in  the 
"greenhouse"  emissions  in  the  United  States 
but  rather  would  merely  allow  them  to  sta- 
bilize in  the  short  term  while  resuming  their 
growth  in  the  long  term. 

They  also  assert  that  some  of  the  impor- 
tant steps  recommended  by  the  academy 
have  been  specifically  rejected  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Among  them  are  the  increase 
in  gasoline  mileage  standards  for  new  cars  to 
32.5  miles  per  gallon;  stronger  Federal  sup- 
port for  mass  transit;  and  the  eventual  adop- 
tion of  a  system  in  which  social  and  environ- 
mental costs  would  be  included  in  setting 
the  price  of  energy. 

"No  matter  which  way  you  slice  it,"  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  said,  "what  the  academy  is 
proposing  is  stronger  than  what  the  Admin- 
istration had  done."  He  said  the  academy's 
recommendations  "go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  goal  of  keeping  the  climate 
from  going  haywire." 

The  ACTING  PRESmEaJT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore for  deferring  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  three  separate 
short  tributes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent they  be  treated  separately  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  With  the  indulgence  of 
the  President  pro  tempore,  it  may  take 
as  much  as  7  niinutes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  that  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
met  John  Heinz  when  he  visited  Se- 
attle in  October  1980  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Senatorial  Com- 
mittee. He  was  one  of  a  small  handful 
of  Members  of  this  body  who  cam- 
paigned on  my  behalf  on  what  then 
seemed  an  uphill  struggle. 

My  vivid  memory,  and  that  of  my 
wife  Sally,  is  of  how  much  larger  than 
life  John  Heinz  appeared  to  us  on  that 
first  visit.  He  believed  in  what  we  were 
doing;  his  enthusiasm  was  contagious. 
That  drive  and  enthusiasm  set  fire  to 
an  awed  campaign  staff  and  to  this 
candidate. 

That  larger  than  life  enthusiasm  was 
repeated,  on  my  behalf,  when  I  cam- 
paigned again  in  1988,  and  was  a  part  of 
everything  John  Heinz  did  as  a  member 
of  this  body.  His  enthusiasm  was  both 
boyish  and  purposefully  directed.  He 
was  a  powerful  ally  and,  occasionally, 
an  aggravatingly  successful  opponent. 
His  dedication  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  legendary  and  his  energy 
on  their  behalf  inexhaustible. 


John  Heinz  was  blessed  with  every 
advantage  of  family  and  position  and 
education.  It  is  said  that  trora  him  to 
whom  much  is  given  much  shall  be  re- 
quired. John  Heinz,  through  his  own 
wonderful  and  loving  wife  and  fkmily, 
through  his  service  to  the  millions  of 
Pennsylvanians  whom  he  represented 
so  well  and  in  his  friendship  and  sup- 
port for  his  colleagues  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  paid  back  to 
that  family,  to  those  constituents  and 
to  these  fMends  far  more  than  he  ever 
received.  We  will  all  miss  him;  we  were 
all  made  larger  by  his  presence  and  will 
be  smaller  by  his  absence. 


FORMER  SENATOR  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  John 
Tower  was,  I  confess,  a  difficult  man  to 
know  and  to  love.  He  was  fi^quently 
curt,  and  often  unyielding.  He  did  not 
suffer  fools  gladly  in  a  world  in  which 
he  found  many  who  fit  that  descrip- 
tion. 

But  John  Tower  was  a  great,  patri- 
otic and  dedicated  American.  He  served 
his  State  faithfully  and  well  but  his 
reach  was  greater  even  than  the 
breadth  of  the  State  of  Texas.  John 
Tower  was  truly  a  national  Senator.  He 
believed  passionately  in  this  country 
and  its  essential  goodness.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  force  for  good  in 
this  world,  and  that  to  accomplish  that 
good  America  was  required  to  be 
strong.  John  Tower  worked  through  his 
entire  public  career  to  strengthen  the 
America  he  loved,  and  he  worked 
successfuly  toward  that  goal. 

Few  Americans  have  done  more, 
through  lean  years  and  through  fat 
years,  than  John  Tower  did  to  bring 
about  the  truimph  of  this  Nation  in  the 
cold  war  over  a  persistent  and  dedi- 
cated opponent,  or  to  assure  the  pri- 
macy of  American  ideas  of  liberty  and 
freedom  around  the  world.  He  contrib- 
uted directly  ahd  vitally  to  the  victory 
of  American  arms  in  the  Arabian  Pe- 
ninsula. 

While  John  Tower  suffered  defeat  and 
bitterness  during  his  last  years  his  true 
monument  is  a  strong,  confident,  and 
triumphant  America. 


LEE  ATWATER 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  know  Lee  Atwater.  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  very 
well.  For  much  of  his  too  brief  career 
he  worked  primarily  in  a  region  far 
from  my  own  home  and  often  for  can- 
didates in  my  own  party  with  whom  I 
did  not  always  agree. 

But  Lee  Atwater.  a  unique  American, 
was  both  a  product  and  a  cause  of  one 
of  the  seminal  changes  in  American  po- 
litical history.  When  only  a  few  others 
could  divine  the  future.  Lee  Atwater 
saw  that  the  continued  basis  for  suc- 
cess in  American  politics  was  to  reflect 
and  articulate  the  views  of  the  vast 
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majority  of  patriotic  Americans  who 
have  worked  through  their  entire  pro- 
ductive careers  to  build  this  country, 
and  who  have  an  immense  pride  in  its 
accomplishments. 

Lee  Atwater  reflected  and  stated  the 
values  of  that  American  majority  as  a 
Republican  at  just  the  time  that  those 
values  were  being  abandoned  by  the 
leaders  of  their  traditional  political 
home. 

For  Lee  Atwater,  the  promised  land 
was  a  Republican  majority.  Just  as  he 
was  able  to  see  that  promised  land  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  Lee  Atwater  was 
taken  f^m  us  at  the  height  of  his  pow- 
ers and  his  influence.  He  lived  and  grew 
in  wisdom  and  spiritual  strength 
through  an  excruciatingly  painful  last 
year.  We  Republicans  and  we  Ameri- 
cans owe  him  our  deepest  thanks  and 
an  ever  vivid  place  in  our  memories. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
recognized. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

I  note  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  standing  as  well, 
and  has  very  kindly  yielded.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy. 

(The  remarks  of  Ms.  Mikulski  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  797  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  fivm  West  Virginia. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President— 

Bfan  that  is  bora  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days, 
and  full  of  trouble. 

He  Cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut 
down:  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and 
contlnaeth  not. 

Like  all  of  our  colleagues,  I  was 
stunned  and  saddened  in  learning  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Senator  John  Heinz. 
I  was  stunned.  One  is  never  prepared 
for  any  death,  even  though  one  may 
anticipate  that  death  is  coming  to  a 
relative  or  a  friend,  and  that  the  days 
are  nearing  the  end. 

But  for  a  man  so  young,  so  fully  in 
his  prime,  and  so  vibrant  and  ener- 
getic, it  was  a  shock.  Senator  Heinz 
was  a  man  of  great  promise.  He  was 
young;  he  was  strong;  he  was  hand- 
some; he  was  wealthy.  He  represented  a 
great  State  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  was 
a  man  of  such  accomplishment. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  tangent  to 
Pennsylvania,  both  geographically  and 
in  so  many  other  important  ways,  I 
was  privileged  often  to  work  with  Sen- 
ator Heinz,  particularly  on  issues  relat- 
ed to  coal,  energy,  and  the  environ- 
ment. I  was  again  and  again  impressed 
by  his  dedication,  his  ability,  his  alert- 
ness, comprehension,  and  his  coopera- 
tive spirit.  As  the  heir  to  one  of  the 


most  fa  mous  names  in  American  busi- 
ness ard  one  of  the  country's  lau^rest 
fortune  s,   John  Heinz  could  have  de- 
voted, ( ir  not  devoted,  his  life  to  any- 
thing  1  hat  he   wanted.    Pennsylvania 
and  America  are  the  more  fortunate 
that  he  chose  to  spend  himself  and  to 
give  himself,  literally,  in  public  serv- 
ice, in  i  career  in  which  he  committed 
his  considerable  abilities  and  talents 
toward  improving  the  lives  of  his  fel- 
low citi  zens.  John  Heinz  was  a  man  of 
principle,  a  man  who  believed  that  to 
whom  r  luch  has  been  given,  much  will 
be  requ  red.  Indeed,  one  might  say  that 
no    on(     expected — even    demanded— 
more  of  himself  than  did  John  Heinz. 
"How  fax  away  is  the  temple  of  fame?" 
Said  a  y(  uth  at  the  dawn  of  the  day. 
He  toiled  and  strove  for  a  deathless  name; 
The  hour  3  went  by  and  the  evening  came, 
Leaving  :  ilm  old  and  feeble  and  lame. 
To  plod  c  n  his  cheerless  way. 
"How  far  away  is  the  temple  of  good?" 
Said  ana  ^her  youth  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
He  toiled  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
To  help  i  Dd  succor  as  best  he  could 
The  poor  and  unfortunate  multitude. 
In  its  hai  d  and  cheerless  way. 
He  was  a  .reless  alike  of  praise  or  blame. 
But  after  his  work  was  done. 
An  angel  of  glory  from  heaven  came 
To  write  an  high  his  immortal  name. 
And  to  pi  oclaim  the  truth  that  the  temple  of 

fane 
And  the  t  emple  of  good  are  one. 
For  this  1  B  the  lesson  that  history 
Has  taug]  it  since  the  world  began; 
That  thote  whose  memories  never  die. 
But  shlnq  like  stars  in  the  human  sky. 
And  brigiter  glow  as  the  years  go  by. 
Are  the  n  len  who  live  for  man. 

I  thin  It  of  John  Heinz  in  that  vein 
and  in  that  spirit.  The  Heinz  family 
and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
suffered  an  irreplaceable  loss.  America 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  have  suffered  a 
great  lo  «.  To  Senator  Heinz'  wife,  Te- 
resa, ani  their  three  fine  sons,  and  to 
all  who  oved  him  and  sent  him  to  Cap- 
itol Hil  to  serve  our  country,  Erma 
and  I  c  ffer  our  most  sincere  condo- 
lences. ;  ^ow  that  we  share  your  grief 
in  the  fi  ce  of  such  an  inexplicable  loss 
and  tha;  we  shall  keep  with  you  the 
memory  of  John  Heinz  in  our  own 
hearts. 

And  t<  John,  the  words  of  the  Cham- 
bered Nj  utilus,  flowing  from  the  pen  of 
Oliver  \  Wendell  Holmes,  are  most  ap- 
propriat ;. 

Build  thi  le  more  stately  mansions,  O 

sou! . 

As  the  sv4ft  seasons  roll! 
Leave  th^  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  fcew  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  the*  from  Heaven  with  a  dome  more 

vast. 
Till  thou  fit  length  art  free. 
Leaving    thine    outgrown    shell    by 

unrf  sting  sea! 
Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  AjCTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Th  s  Senator  from  Delaware. 
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THE  DEA-THS  OF  SENATORS  HEINZ 
AND  TOWER 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
reflected  tliese  past  few  days  over  the 
two  good  fMends  and  col- 
1  lave  been  reminded  of  Hec- 
The  mad":  "Let  me  not 
die  inglori<iusly  and  without  struggle, 
but  let  mei  flrst  do  some  great  things 
that  shall  "be  told  among  men  there- 
after." 

Nothing  c  ould  more  appropriately  de- 
scribe the  lives  and  works  of  Senators 
John  Heinz  and  John  Tower.  Their  very 
efforts  were  dedicated  to  conffonting 
the  struggles  of  leading  a  great  nation, 
as  well  as  t  le  challenges  of  confronting 
the  daily  ci  Iticisms  inherent  with  lead- 
ership. Nei  ;her  man  cowered  from  the 
responslbilltties.  Rather,  they  left  last- 
ing legacies  for  a  land  that  will  long  be 
grateful  foil  their  service. 

Senator  Heinz  was  a  public  servant  in 
the  most  noble  sense  of  the  word — a 
well-to-do  jyoung  man  who  refused 
wealth's  inirltation  to  relax  and  enjoy 
life's  luxuries.  Instead,  he  became  anx- 
iously engaged  in  service,  in  good 
causes  for  fils  constituents  and  fellow 
citizens.  W^  served  with  each  other  on 
several  conimlttees,  and  I  was  always 
Impressed  by  his  dedication  to  ethics, 
justice,  anq  opportunity  for  all— espe- 
cially imprjoving  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  Amelricans. 

His  constituents  were  foremost  in  his 
mind,  especially  those  who  needed  him 
most.  Even  the  tragic  journey  that 
took  his  liffe  was  undertaken  to  inves- 
tigate certain  improper  activities  that 
are  being  perpetuated  on  the  senior 
citizens  of  his  State. 

Like  Senator  Heinz,  John  Tower  was 
another  dedicated  leader,  a  man  who 
knew  tremebdous  challenge  but  refused 
Both  sides  of  the  aisle 
w  men  in  our  history  have 
lasting  impression  on  our 
ign  and  defense  policy.  He 
tect  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
oal  to  restore  America's 
defense  posture.  His  philosophy  was 
peace  through  strength,  and  as  we 
watched  the  Eastern  totalities  crumble 
at  the  end  ©f  the  decade,  no  one  could 
call  his  philosophy  foolish.  As  we 
watched  our  brave  service  men  and 
women  realize  a  speedy  victory  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  no  one  could  condemn  his 
vision. 

Like  Semitor  Heinz,  John  Tower  was 
also  dedicated  to  truth.  Both  were 
dedicated  ta  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge that  Improved  their  capacity  to 
serve.  They  studied  long  and  hard  be- 
fore speaking  out  on  Issues,  and  when 
they  spoke,  they  spoke  with  authority. 
Both  men  served  their  country  in  ca- 
pacities thaJb  challenged  a  comfortable 
existence.  B  Dth  men  worked  for  Ameri- 
ca's bright  and  productive  destiny. 
Both  men  lerved,  even  when  service 
was  difflcult,  and  those  about  them 
were  critica  .  Their  motivation  was  not 
personal  gafn  but  collective  progress. 
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And  now  their  lives  are  adorned  not 
with  words  of  praise  but  with  the  light 
of  deeds. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  116  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  morning  business 
be  extended  until  1:30  p.m.  under  the 
same  conditions  as  heretofore  pre- 
vailed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXPRESSING   THE    SENSE   OF   THE 
SENATE    WITH    REGARD    TO   THE 
DEATH       OF        JOHN        GOODWIN 
TOWER,      A      FORMER      SENATOR 
FROM    THE    STATE    OF    TEXAS- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  97 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Bond,  I  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  death 
of  John  Goodwin  Tower,  a  former  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Whereas  the  Honorable  John  Goodwin 
Tower  served  the  people  of  Texas  and  Amer- 
ica in  the  United  States  Senate  with  pride 
and  distinction  trom  1961  to  1965; 

Whereas  John  Tower's  leadership  in  mat- 
ters related  to  military  and  foreign  affairs 
helped  prepare  the  foundations  for  America's 
recent  successes  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war; 

Whereas  the  death  of  John  Tower's  daugh- 
ter, Marian,  is  a  monumental  loss  to  all  who 
knew  and  loved  her;  and 

Whereas  John  Tower's  tragic  passing  has 
deprived  Texas  and  America  of  an  extraor- 
dinary person  and  valued  leader:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  expresses  the 
profound  regret  of  the  membership  on  the 
death  of  its  former  colleague,  John  Goodwin 
Tower  of  Texas,  and  of  his  daughter,  Marian; 
That  the  Secretary  communicate  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  Senator;  and 

l^at  when  the  Senate  recess  today,  it  re- 
cess as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  former  Senator  John  Tower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague  from  Texas 
in  offering  this  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, John  Tower  was  a  great  and  good 
man.  I  often  sought  his  advice  and  I  al- 


ways took   that  advice  when  it  was 
given. 

I  think  as  we  focus  on  the  success  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  we  should  re- 
flect on  the  contribution  that  John 
Tower  made  in  rebuilding  the  Nation's 
defenses  in  the  1980's. 

John  Tower  served  with  distinction 
and  spoke  out  firmly  in  those  times 
when  few  voices  were  raised  in  favor  of 
a  strong  America,  a  strong  defense.  In 
1980,  when  America  was  awakened  to 
the  threadbare  condition  of  our  na- 
tional security,  John  Tower  became 
the  leader  in  working  to  rebuild  our  de- 
fense. 

Our  recent  success  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  stands  as  a  testament  to  his 
strong  leadership  in  providing  the 
weapons  and  recruiting  the  men  and 
women  who  fought  and  won  for  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  John  Tower  did  many 
great  things  in  his  service  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Texas.  But  the  thing 
which  has  impressed  me  the  most  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  left  us  a  living  leg- 
acy in  all  the  people  whom  he  brought 
into  the  service  of  America  since  he 
took  office  in  1961. 

I  think  John  Tower  should  be  remem- 
bered for  many  things:  a  great  and 
dedicated  Senator,  a  man  who  brought 
honor  to  this  institution,  a  man  who 
was  our  leader  in  rebuilding  America's 
defenses.  But  he  also  was  a  man  who 
brought  into  Government  a  flood  of 
new  talent,  new  people  that  have  gone 
on  to  become  leaders  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  Congressmen,  people  who  are 
providing  leadership  today  and  who 
will  be  leaders  in  the  future. 

This  resolution  seeks  in  a  small  way 
to  acknowledge  John  Tower's  accom- 
plishments and  to  mourn  his  tragic 
loss.  I  commend  it  to  our  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  fi-om  Texas  in  this  resolution 
for  John  Tower.  I  served  with  John 
Tower  for  14  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
We  came  from  different  parties  but  we 
became  friends  over  those  years  and 
worked  together  very  closely  in 
projects  for  Texas. 

Listening  to  the  services  a  couple 
days  ago  in  Texas,  I  could  not  help  but 
look  at  that  church  overflowing  with 
friends  and  seeing  the  many  people  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  and  who 
benefited  and  profited  by  the  experi- 
ence of  that  association.  I  listened  to 
one  of  them  say  John  Tower  dressed 
like  an  Englishman,  but  they  said,  deep 
inside  John  Tower  was  pure  country 
and  Texan.  I  looked  at  the  devotion  of 
his  family  and  his  lovely  daughters  and 
his  wife  LlUa  and  thought  what  a  trag- 
edy it  had  been  to  the  country  that  he 
and  his  daughter,  Marian,  were  lost  a 


week  ago  Friday  in  Georgia  in  a  plane 
crash. 

I  think  in  reflecting  on  that  tragedy 
we  ought  to  think  about  the  things 
that  John  Tower  was  able  to  do  for  his 
country,  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish. He  was  a  voracious  reader,  a  stu- 
dent of  history,  a  lover  of  the  English 
language.  He  was  tough,  he  had  inde- 
pendent judgment,  a  keen  intellect  and 
he  was  a  patriot. 

When  John  Tower  was  first  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1961,  he  told  a  news- 
paper reporter  that  he  would  be  there 
"as  long  as  the  people  of  Texas  will 
have  me."  He  was  elected  at  the  age  of 
35  to  a  seat  that  was  originally  held  by 
Sam  Houston.  He  seemed  to  face  long 
odds  of  ever  being  reelected,  much  less 
serving  four  terms.  John  Tower  proved 
the  skeptics  and  the  critics  wrong,  and 
not  for  the  last  time. 

As  a  member,  and  later  chairman,  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
he  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
his  conunitment  to  national  defense. 
How  strongly  he  felt  about  it,  how 
deeply  he  knew  the  issue.  He  developed 
an  expertise  that  was  widely  recog- 
nized, built  a  record  of  achievement  in 
the  early  eighties  which  helped  permit 
our  subsequent  military  success  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  in  Panama. 

He  was  a  patriot  to  the  core.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  as  an  enlisted  man 
at  the  age  of  17  and  served  throughout 
the  war  on  a  gunboat  in  the  Pacific. 
But  ever  the  Texan,  even  the  pictures 
of  him  in  his  Navy  uniform  showed 
those  cowboy  boots  peeking  out  ft-om 
under  his  trousers. 

After  the  war,  John  remained  in  the 
Naval  Resei^e  and  worked  his  way  up 
in  the  enlisted  ranks.  When  he  retired 
trom  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  was  the  only 
active  enlisted  reservist  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  brought  to  the  Senate  a  keen 
imderstandlng  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems  facing  enlisted  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

After  leaving  the  Senate,  he  contin- 
ued in  public  service  as  a  chief  nego- 
tiator on  strategic  nuclear  armaments. 
And  when  the  Iran-Contra  scandal  was 
uncovered,  it  was  John  Tower  who 
headed  up  the  special  review  board  that 
told  President  Reagan  how  we  got  into 
that  mess  and  how  we  could  avoid  it  in 
the  future. 

John  failed  to  win  his  final  recogni- 
tion when  be  was  denied  confirmation 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  new 
Bush  administration.  I  supported  John 
because  I  knew  him  well.  I  recognized 
his  extraordinary  qualifications  for 
that  post.  I  just  could  not  square  the 
man  I  had  worked  with  so  closely  with 
the  negative  reports  which  surfaced 
about  him. 

That  was  a  painful  period  for  John, 
and  for  us  as  an  institution.  But  John 
Tower  moved  on  and  took  new  chal- 
lenges—until last  Friday's  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  him 
now  for  his  long  record  of  service  and 
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devotion  to  our  Nation,  and  his 
achievements  for  this  Nation.  Let  us 
remember  that  keen  mind,  that  hard 
work,  that  unwavering  patriotism,  smd 
his  achievements  In  strengthening  our 
defense  jmsture. 

As  we  recall  his  combatlveness,  let  us 
acknowledge  also  that  he  put  our  coun- 
try first. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  join  with  us  in 
approving  this  resolution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Is  there  further  debate?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Henry 
Adams  wrote,  "A  teacher  affects  eter- 
nity; he  can  never  tell  where  his  influ- 
ence stops." 

For  generations,  thoughtful  people 
have  recognized  the  imperative  value 
of  teachers  and  the  teaching  profession 
to  the  Intellectual,  emotional,  and 
moral  growth  and  development  of  the 
young  and  to  the  progress  and  quality 
of  our  culture. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  often,  even 
the  most  dedicated,  talented,  and  self- 
less men  and  women  who  commit  their 
lives  and  careers  to  teaching,  particu- 
larly at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels,  receive  scant,  if  any,  acclaim  or 
recognition. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
especially  pleased  today  to  acknowl- 
edge the  recognition  that  has  come  to 
one  teacher  from  my  home  State,  West 
Virginia. 

Ms.  Rae  McKee,  a  reading  disabilities 
teacher  at  the  Slanesville  Elementary 
School,  Hampshire  County,  WV,  has 
been  named  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year.  Ms.  McKee  was  selected  out  of 
four  finalists  and  was  honored  offi- 
cially at  the  Slanesville  Elementary 
School  yesterday,  with  both  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  of  Education 
Lamar  Alexander  taking  part  in  the 
ceremonies. 

Interestingly,  Rae  McKee  was  reared 
within  10  miles  of  the  school  in  which 
she  now  teaches  and  in  which  she  has 
so  distinguished  herself.  A  graduate  of 
Shepherd  College,  with  a  master's  de- 
gree fi-om  West  Virginia  University, 
she  at  one  point  had  been  accepted  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  law 
school.  Instead,  she  realized  that  her 
heart  was  in  teaching. 

The  students  who  for  11  years  have 
been  Rae  McKee's  special  responsibil- 
ity are  the  first  beneficiaries  of  her 
choice  of  teaching  over  law. 

Ultimately,  the  citizens  of  Hamp- 
shire County,  of  West  Virginia,  and  of 
the  United  Stotes  will  likewise  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  that  choice.  To  the  de- 
gree of  the  greater  competence,  self-as- 
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suranceJ  independence,  skill,  and  pro- 
ductlvltir  of  Rae  McKee's  students,  our 
entire  country  will  be  that  much 
stronger,  that  much  more  productive, 
and  thai  much  more  secure. 

Throu  fhout  my  lifetime,  I  have  felt  a 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  teachers  who 
devoted  themselves  to  my  own  edu- 
cation, 1  rho  virtually  opened  to  me  gal- 
axies o  knowledge  and  wisdom  on 
which  rfy  mind  and  spirit  have  been 
nourished  throughout  the  years  since  I 
sat  in  tlK  classrooms. 

I  recall  my  teachers  and  how  they  in- 
spired n^  to  try  to  excel,  and  how  they 
influenced  my  life.  I  know  the  worth  of 
a  good  tjeacher,  and  I  believe  that  Rae 
McKee  Is  the  kind  of  teacher  with 
whom  I  lat  in  the  schoolroom,  the  kind 
of  teacler  that  every  child  in  this 
country  Bhould  have. 

Sophocles  said  that  the  only  good  is 
knowledge,  and  that  the  only  evil  is  ig- 
norance .i  We  owe  so  much  to  our  teach- 
ers. I  ani  convinced  that  perhaps  no  oc- 
cupation, no  profession,  no  career,  is 
more  vit  il  or  perhaps  is  as  vital  to  our 
country'  i  future  strength  and  advance- 
ment as  s  the  teaching  profession. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  West  Vir- 
ginians, ind  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
our  coll(  agues  in  saluting  Rae  McKee 
of  Slanei  vllle,  WV,  as  the  1991  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year,  and  in  thanking 
schooltei  ichers  all  across  our  country 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  future  as  a  nation,  a  soci- 
ety, and  ti  culture. 
A  Builder  jaullded  a  temple. 

He  wroufeht  It  with  grace  and  skill; 
Pillars  anI  groins  and  arches. 

All  fashioned  to  work  his  will. 
Men  said,  ks  they  saw  Its  beauty, 

"It  shall  never  know  decay; 
Great  is  tly  skill,  O  Builder! 

Thy  fame  shall  endure  for  aye." 
A  Teacherlbullded  a  temple 

With  lovjlng  and  Inflnlte  care. 
Planning  ^ch  arch  with  patience. 

Laying  0ach  stone  with  prayer. 
None  praiaed  her  unceasing  efforts. 

None  knew  of  her  wondrous  plan, 
For  the  temple  the  Teacher  bullded 

Was  unsAen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 
Gone  Is  thi  Builder's  temple, 

Crumplefi  Into  the  dust; 
Low  lies  eich  stately  pillar. 

Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  Teacher  bullded 

Will  lasti  while  the  ages  roll. 
For  that  bfcautlful  unseen  temple 

Was  a  child's  Immortal  soul. 


Mr.  BCWD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reajgnizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 


Mr 
tending 
terday  in 
of  us 
ute   to 
fWend, 
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think  we 
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JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  President,  after  at- 
very  moving  services  yes- 
Pittsburgh,  I  doubt  if  any  one 
could  deliver  a  more  moving  trib- 
*   late   colleague   and   dear 
Jjhn   Heinz,   than   the   dlstin- 
Kenator  from  Colorado  did.  I 
were  all  very  much  touched 
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by  what  hs  had  to  say  about  John 
Heinz. 

I  would  siiy  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri who  conducted  the  services,  Mr. 
Danporth,  ( lid  an  absolutely  superb  job 
of  helping  lis  to  understand  this  trag- 
edy in  the  larger  context  of  our  reli- 
gious faith.  But  I  wanted  to  add  my 
own  personll  thoughts,  just  as  a  foot- 
note to  thi  many  eloquent  speeches 
which  have  been  made. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Senat>r  Heinz  on  the  Banking 
Committee  for  some  4V4  years.  Last 
year,  as  we  worked  on  the  very  impor- 
tant, but  difficult  National  Affordable 
Housing  Ad ,  John  Heinz  was,  again,  as 
always,  extremely  effective  in  bringing 
together  thp  House,  the  Senate,  and 
the  administration.  He  was  very 
knowledgeable  about  the  details  of 
housing  programs  and  had  a  great  in- 
stitutional |memory  on  this  subject. 
But  he  had  a  great  knowledge  about  an 
entire  ranga  of  Issues  that  came  before 
our    committee.    I    was    fascinated    to 


watch  him 
pared,  aske^ 
and    came 
thought  out[ 
We  did  not 


he  was  always  well  pre- 
very  piercing  questions, 
p   with    very,    very    well 
isltions. 

always  agree.  We  worked 
together  onlsome  measures  like  SEC, 
CFTC  jurisdiction  fight,  which  he  felt 
very  strongfy  about.  On  others,  we 
worked  in  oj^position. 

But  the  w()rds  during  the  service  yes- 
terday brought  back  to  mind  my  first 
meeting  wiffli  John  Heinz.  In  1975  we 
both  participated  in  something  called 
Capitol  Hill  Sports  Com- 
is  long  forgotten  and  not 
It  a  number  of  us  in  poll- 
in  various  sports  actlvl- 
;he  misfortune  of  getting 
just  far  enojigh  in  the  competition  to 
draw  John  Heinz  as  a  tennis  opponent, 
thoroughly  and  soundly  whipped 
le  toughest  competitors  I 
into. 

he  was  a  tough  competi- 
.thletlc  field  and  a  very 
tal  proponent  of  his  views 
_  and  elsewhere,  once  you 
battled  with  him,  after  it  was  over  he 
was  a  wondeWul,  genial,  delightful  per- 
son who  you  could  not  help  but  like. 

Yesterday  In  the  services  it  was  said: 
He  was  the  person  everybody  would 
want  as  a  brqther. 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  his  sons  who 
talked  aboutt^  him  and  pointed  out  he 
was  a  man  who  hated  to  waste  time,  he 
had  so  mucW  to  live  for.  Well,  his  con- 
tributions aoe  contributions  that  only 
a  busy  man  and  a  very  talented  man 
could  make. 

I  was  back  in  my  State  when  news  of 
the  tragedy  iteached  us  and  I  found  Mls- 
sourians  frori  all  walks  of  life,  rich  and 
poor,  young  land  old— particularly  the 
old,  who  appreciated  his  contributions 
on  the  Selects  Committee  on  Aging — ex- 
tended their  condolences  and  asked  me 
to  pass  them  along  to  the  family  of 
Senator  Heln  i. 


the  "King  of 
petition."  It 
lamented,  bij 
tics  engaged 
ties.  I  had 
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me — one  of 
have  ever  rv 
But,  just 
tor  on  the 
strong  and 
in  this  be 
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Last  year  my  wife  and  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  with  John  and  Te- 
resa on  a  trip  to  Central  Europe  and 
became  even  better  friends  with  him. 
We  were  very  much  impressed  with  the 
breadth  of  his  knowledge  of  the  culture 
of  other  countries  as  well  as  our  cul- 
ture. These  were  all  subjects  with 
which  he  was  fascinated.  He  was  ex- 
tremely well  informed.  He  was  a  man 
with  whom  it  was  a  delight  to  converse 
on  any  of  a  range  of  subjects.  Whether 
it  be  art,  cuisine,  history,  economics, 
or  international  monetary  policy- 
John  Heinz  was  always  extremely  well 
informed. 

Yesterday  in  the  services  Senator 
Danforth  gave  us  a  reason  to  thank 
God  that  John  Heinz  had  fulfilled  the 
mission  of  service  for  which  we  are  all 
put  on  this  Earth.  People  irainted  out 
his  talent,  his  enthusiasm,  his  adven- 
turous and  joyous  spirit.  His  contribu- 
tions— legislative  and  others— will  long 
remain.  But  the  memory  we  have  of 
that  spirit,  of  that  enthusiasm,  of  that 
good  nature,  of  that  cooperative  and 
friendly  spirit  is  something  we  will 
carry  In  our  hearts  forever. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing our  deep  concern  and  our  love  for 
his  family  and  hope  they  will  know 
that  this  is  a  giant  of  a  man  who  is  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  this  body  and 
around  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  as  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes,  in  order  to  present 
two  sets  of  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  HEINZ 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join,  as  well,  today,  as  have  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  on  this  occasion  as 
well  as  previous  occasions  over  the  last 
several  days — and  of  course  those  of  us 
who  were  present  yesterday  in  Pitts- 
burgh to  hear  the  eloquent  remarks  of 
our  colleagues  from  Colorado  and  Mis- 
souri— in  expressing  the  great  sense  of 
loss  and  tragedy  that  we  in  this  insti- 
tution feel.  It  is  a  feeling  shared  by  his 
family  and  friends,  his  constituents 
and,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  just  noted,  countless  people 
across  this  country  who  were  not  in  a 
direct  sense  constituents  of  John  Heinz 
but  nevertheless  the  faceless,  nameless 
beneficiaries  of  his  timeless  work  in 
this  body. 

John  Heinz'  life  was  a  tremendous 
gift  to  this  Nation  and  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  him.  His  death  is  certainly  a  ter- 
rible  tragedy.  In  the   past  few  days. 


many  of  our  colleagues  and  others  who 
knew  John  well  have  had  many  kind 
words  to  say  about  him.  I  listened  to 
the  touching  comments  made  by  Sen- 
ator Danforth  in  his  homily  and  Sen- 
ator WiRTH  in  his  very  personal  re- 
marks. I  am  sure  neither  of  our  two 
colleagues  will  object,  Mr.  President, 
although  their  remarks  were  personal, 
if  I  say  that  they  were  speaking  for  all 
of  us  here  in  this  body. 

I  especially  found  moving  the  eulo- 
gies delivered  by  John's  three  sons: 
John  IV,  Andre,  and  Christopher.  For 
each  of  them  and  for  John's  wife,  Te- 
resa, I  offer  my  deepest  condolences  for 
their  indescribable  loss. 

All  of  these  people,  plus  many  others, 
have  painted  an  eloquent  and  accurate 
picture  of  John  Heinz  and  the  life  that 
he  led.  He  was  an  exceptionally  hard- 
working man.  He  was  also  a  man  of  in- 
tellectual honesty.  He  consistently 
chose  principle  over  expediency.  Yet, 
as  we  all  know,  he  was  never  one  to 
back  down  from  a  good  challenge  or  a 
good  fight. 

We  know  that  John  was  bom  of  privi- 
lege, but  as  we  also  know,  he  rejected 
a  life  of  ease.  He  was  willing  to  do  his 
homework  on  the  most  complex  issues. 
In  fact,  he  chose  as  his  Issues  some  of 
the  most  intractable  and  complex  is- 
sues that  this  Nation  had  to  come  to 
terms  with.  His  diligence  and  resolve 
were  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  in  the  committees  on  which  he 
served  and  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

John  approached  his  work  as  he  did 
his  life,  with  a  seemingly  endless  sup- 
ply of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Whether 
he  was  tackling  a  complex  labor  issue 
or  spearheading  a  debt-for-environ- 
ment  swap  or  handling  complicated 
leerlslation  on  Medicare,  John  was  a 
man  of  vision,  drive,  and  a  true  sense 
of  purpose. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  made 
reference  to  aspects  of  John's  brilliant 
career  in  politics.  I  had  the  privilege 
and  unique  opportunity  to  work  closely 
witli  him  on  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  Committee. 
It  was  through  that  experience  that  I 
got  to  know  John  best  and  learned  the 
real  measure  of  this  man. 

When  the  Banking  Committee  orga- 
nized at  the  beginning  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, I  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
chair  the  Securities  Subcommittee. 
John  became  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  very  first 
time  we  sat  down  together  to  map  out 
the  agenda  for  their  committees.  I  re- 
alized that  having  John  as  the  ranking 
member  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  the  Securities  Sub- 
conunittee.  It  was  also  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  for  investors 
in  the  securities  markets  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  President,  it  was  certainly  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
this  new  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. 


The  101st  Congress  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily productive  time  for  the  Secu- 
rities Subcommittee,  and  John's  role 
during  those  2  years  was  instrumental. 
John  was  a  big  thinker,  a  visionary 
who  knew  where  our  markets  were 
going  and  where  we  had  to  go,  as  pol- 
icjnnakers,  to  fulfill  the  capital  needs 
of  business  and  industry.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  stake  out  a  position  eaurly  on 
and  then  prod  the  rest  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding this  Senator,  to  catch  up. 

He  was  a  leader,  Mr.  President,  not  a 
follower.  But  he  wa£  also  a  practical 
man.  He  knew  bow  to  frame  an  issue 
into  what  could  be  accomplished  today 
and  what  must  be  left  for  another  day. 

I  think  we  all  find  it  unsettling  to 
read  a  press  account  that  attempts  to 
characterize  the  life  or  career  of  some- 
one we  know.  There  is  always  an  at- 
tempt at  oversimpliflcation  which  in- 
variably undoubtedly  misses  the  point 
entirely.  One  such  report  recently 
caught  my  eye.  After  describing  John's 
dedication  and  his  career,  the  article 
said  that  John  was  a  loner.  I  would 
modify  that  somewhat.  John  was  inde- 
pendent. He  was  not  a  loner  at  all. 
When  we  worked  together  as  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Securities  Subcommittee,  John  was  a 
true  partner  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
We  set  the  agenda  together.  We 
cochalred  every  hearing  together.  We 
cosponsored  every  securities  bill  to- 
gether. When  we  needed  to  write  the 
administration  for  a  position  on  an 
issue,  we  wrote  them  together.  When 
the  bills  moved  to  the  conference  and 
final  passage  on  the  Senate  floor,  we 
were  there  together. 

I  want  to  share  just  a  few  more 
thoughts  about  John,  Mr.  President,  if 
I  can.  Despite  the  long  hours  we  work 
together  in  this  institution,  I  think  we 
never  really  know  one  another  as  well 
a£  when  we  travel  together,  as  we  are 
forced  to  do  from  time  to  time,  either 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  Until  you 
have  been  on  a  plane  countless  hours 
and  had  to  share  breakfasts,  dinners, 
meetings,  and  a  few  leisure  hours  with 
one  another,  you  do  not  really  get  a 
chance  to  know  another  Senator  as  you 
might  like. 

John  and  I  took  such  a  trip  just 
about  a  year  ago  last  month  when  we 
met  with  officials  of  the  European 
Community  to  talk  about  Europe's  sin- 
gle market  initiative  and  the  impact 
this  would  have  on  American  firms  and 
American  competitiveness. 

John  believed,  as  I  did,  that  it  was 
terribly  important  we  not  move  for- 
ward with  financial  reform  legislation 
in  this  country  in  a  vacuum.  We  simply 
had  to  understand  what  the  Europeans 
were  doing  in  creating  the  world's  sin- 
gle largest  market  for  financial  insti- 
tutions. We  simply  had  to  be  concerned 
about  the  competitiveness  of  our  own 
financial  services  industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  kept  a  brutal 
schedule  over  those  5  or  6  days.  Not 
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only  did  I  want  that,  but  John  insisted 
upon  it.  Yet  at  the  end  of  every  day, 
when  others  were  grabbing  half  an 
hour's  rest  before  dinner,  John  was  out 
jogging  through  the  streets,  confirming 
what  his  son  said  yesterday,  never 
wasting  a  moment.  He  would  arrive  en- 
ergized for  those  long  evening  meetings 
and  official  dinners. 

Mr.  President,  I  treasure  those  per- 
sonal moments  I  spent  with  John  Heinz 
and  the  opportunity  I  had  to  get  to 
know  him.  I  will  miss  his  intellectual 
energy,  his  leadership,  and  his  courage. 
I  will  miss  the  planning  of  the  agenda 
we  worked  out  together  on  upcoming 
securities  legislation  or  just  spending 
long  hours  talking  with  him  about  the 
Integration  of  the  European  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  miss  John  not 
only  because  he  made  my  job  easy  as 
the  subconunlttee  chairman,  but  he 
also  made  it  enjoyable.  I  will  miss  him 
as  a  thoughtful  and  hard-working  col- 
league. But  most  of  all,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  miss  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f^m  South  Carolina. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
TOWER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  mourn  the  tragic  and  un- 
timely passing  of  my  good  friend, 
former  Senator  John  Tower.  Senator 
Tower  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
known,  and  I  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

John  Tower  was  a  man  of  courage, 
character,  and  ability  and  a  true  pa- 
triot. He  took  great  pride  in  serving  his 
State  and  Nation,  and  the  service  he 
rendered  was  outstanding. 

Senator  Tower's  career  in  public 
service  was  distinguished  by  integrity, 
courage,  dedication,  determination, 
and  vigor.  He  was  known  to  his  friends 
as  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  per- 
ceptiveness,  and  his  fine  mind  and  wry 
sense  of  humor  were  an  endless  source 
of  interest  and  amusement  to  us  all. 

John  Tower  was  bom  September  29, 
1925,  in  Houston,  TX,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Methodist  ministers.  He 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  South- 
western University  of  Texas  in  1948  and 
a  master's  degree  in  political  science 
fi-om  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
1953.  He  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  Navy  during  World  War  U,  and 
later  pursued  postgraduate  studies  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
the  University  of  London. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate In  1960,  Tower's  colorful  career  in- 
cluded stints  as  a  radio  announcer  and 
an  Insurance  agent.  He  was  also  a  col- 
lege professor  of  political  science  at 
Midwestern  State  University  in  Wich- 
ita Falls.  TX.  John  Tower's  1961  swear- 
ing-in made  him  the  first  Republican 
Senator  from  Texas  since  1877,  and  he 
immediately  established  himself  as  a 
force  with  which  to  be  reckoned. 


One  dr  the  things  I  admired  most 
about  Ssnator  Tower  was  his  Texas- 
style  81  ubbom  independence.  Along 
with  his  polished  manners  and  fine  edu- 
cation, 1  le  had  a  streak  of  true  individ- 
ualism md  strong-mindedness  which 
made  hli  n  both  a  sought-after  ally  and 
a  feared  opponent. 

He  ws^  a  staunch  advocate  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  even  during 
the  years  when  that  was  an  unpopular 
stance.  Bis  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
marked  )y  his  unique  vision  for  Ameri- 
ca's fUtixe  and  his  desire  to  see  our 
country  adequately  defended.  I  believe 
that  his  championship  of  many  mili- 
tary proframs  played  a  great  part  In 
the  fine  performance  of  our  Armed 
Forces  Ii  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

John  1  ower  was  also  an  outstanding 
advocate  for  the  people  of  Texas,  serv- 
ing his  atate  with  the  same  energy  and 
dedication  he  brought  to  all  his  en- 
deavors. [With  true  Texas  style,  he  rel- 
ished thi!  sometimes  convoluted  proc- 
ess of  g  imering  votes  and  achieving 
the  resu  ts  he  wanted,  and  he  brought 
boundles  i  energy  to  bear  on  whatever 
task  was  at  hand. 

After  1  saving  the  Senate,  Tower  con- 
tinued t<  serve  this  Nation  well  as  an 
arms  ne(  otlator  and  later  as  head  of 
the  Comj  ilsslon  which  investigated  the 
Iran-Con  ;ra  affair.  His  thoroughness 
and  profe  ssionalism  In  both  of  these  ca- 
pacities 1  vere  noted  by  many,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  been  an  outstand- 
ing Secretary  of  Defense  had  his  nomi- 
nation boen  confirmed. 

John  Ttower  was  a  fine  man,  and  ap- 
propriate ly  named.  He  often  joked 
about  hia  diminitive  stature,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  I  is  many  frtends  and  admirers 
and  in  s(  rvice  to  his  country  he  stood 
10  feet  ta  1.  I  enjoyed  working  with  him 
over  the  :  rears  and  I  was  proud  to  be  his 
fWend.  F  Is  death  represents  a  great 
loss  to  t  iiose  who  loved  and  admired 
him,  to  t  le  State  of  Texas,  and  to  this 
Nation. 

I  am  al  so  deeply  grieved  by  the  death 
of  his  loM  ely  daughter  Marian,  a  young 
woman  o  great  intelligence  and  grace. 
My  thou(  hts  and  prayers  are  with  Sen- 
ator To  ver's  remaining  daughters. 
Penny  Tiwer  Cook  and  Jeanne  Tower 
Cox,  and  with  his  lovely  former  wife 
Lou  Bull]  ngton  at  this  difficult  time. 


A  TRipUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 

HEINZ 

Mr.  ThIjrmoND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  dee  d  regret  and  a  heavy  heart 
that  I  r  se  today  to  mourn  the  un- 
timely pj  ssing  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  ded  cated  Members  of  this  body- 
Senator  ,  ohn  Heinz.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  my  colleagues  in  expressing  the 
great  los^  we  feel  today. 

Bom  o»i  October  23.  1938,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, P4.  John  Heinz  was  educated  at 


Phillips 
Harvard. 


Exeter    Academy,    Yale,    and 
He  joined  the  Air  Force  as  an 
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enlisted  ma  q  and  served  his  country 
with  honor.  As  a  marketing  specialist 
at  his  famllir's  H.J.  Heinz  Food  Co.,  he 
was  intrigued  by  the  Impact  of  elected 
officials  on  ia  community,  and  became 
involved  in  iocal  politics. 

Senator  Hpnz  was  first  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  if  Representatives  in  a  1971 
special  electlion.  Over  the  next  5  years, 
he  was  twite  reelected  to  his  House 
seat.  In  19761  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  whare  he  served  for  15  years 
with  great  distinction. 

Senator  HJeinz'  legislative  record  re- 
flects his  de^p  commitment  to  both  his 
constituency  and  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  wa^  Instrumental  in  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  strengthened 
the  Social  Security  Program.  He  was  a 
champion  of  older  Americans,  playing 
a  key  role  in  the  regulation  of  retire- 
ment policie  B,  pension  plans,  health  in- 
surance and  nursing  homes.  He  also 
successfully  pushed  for  legislation  that 
encouraged  American  exports  and  pro- 
tected American  products,  especially 
steel  and  tepctiles  from  unfair  foreign 
competition.  His  record  of  accomplish- 
ments is  onp  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud. 

John  Heln ;  was  a  man  of  great  char- 
acter, conuriitment  and  ability.  He 
served  his  S  ;ate  and  Nation  with  such 
great  zeal  tliat  it  seems  ironic  one  so 
energetic  ani  vital  could  be  so  abrupt- 
ly taken  from  this  world.  Yet  I  know 
that  God  has  a  plan,  and  that  he  has 
one  for  Johii  Heinz,  who  is  now  safe 
with  the  Lord.  I  hope  we  will  all  take 
moments  to  reflect  on  the 
life  of  this  nan  who  gave  himself  so 
completely  snd  selflessly  to  public  of- 


really  it  was 
we  were  just 
for  the  ride.' 
fortunate  to 


flee. 

The  admintlon  and  respect  we  feel 
for  his  memory  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
letter  which  was  written 
by  Senator  Heinz'  personal  staff,  "We 
had  a  great  run,  this  Heinz  team.  But 
he  who  had  the  great  run; 
lucky  enough  to  be  along 
As  Senators,  we  too  were 
have  "been  along"  with 
such  a  good ihan. 

My  thouglts  and  prayers  are  with 
the  entire  H<  inz  family,  and  especially 
John's  lovely  wife,  Maria  Teresa,  and 
their  three  children,  John,  Andre  and 
Christopher. 

Mr.  Presiddnt,  I  ask  unaninfipus  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  tributes  by  Sen- 
ator TIM  WDiTH  Of  Colorado  and  Sen- 
ator John  Hanforth  of  Missouri  be 
printed  in  tie  Record.  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  is  to  l)e  commended  for  the  ex- 
emplary mainer  in  which  he  presided 
over  the  fune  ral. 

There  beinr  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fo  Hows: 
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Homily  Delivered  by  Rev.  John  C.  Dan- 
forth  at  the  funeral  of  u.s.  senator 
John  Heinz,  Heinz  memorial  Chapel,  Uni- 

VERSITT    OF    PnrSBURGH    CAMPUS,     PlTTS- 

BUROH,  PA,  April  10, 1991 
Teresa,    John,    Andre.   Chris:   Throughout 
the  country  there  is  a  tremendous  outpour- 
ing of  love  for  your  Jack,  your  Dad,  and  of 
support  for  you. 

It  comes  flpom  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  ffom  John's  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
and  flrom  a  security  guard  at  LAmbert  Air- 
port in  St.  Louis  who  said  last  Friday,  "We 
have  lost  a  great  leader." 

Famous  people  and  ordinary  people  in 
countless  numbers  would  do  anything  in 
their  power  to  lift  you  up.  You  know  that  al- 
ready, but  it  deserves  saying. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  you  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  you  want  this  to  be  a  per- 
sonal service.  It  has  been  that.  The  touching 
participation  of  John's  children  and  of  his 
closest  friends  remind  us  that  he  was  much 
more  than  a  distinguished  public  figure.  He 
was  a  husband,  a  father  and  a  friend.  For 
those  of  us  who  know  him  well,  there  was  no 
question  in  our  minds  that  the  private 
things  came  first.  Much  of  this  time  was  in 
his  job.  His  heart  was  in  his  family. 

The  tributes  we  have  heard  were  very  per- 
sonal, and  we  are  grateful  for  them.  But  this 
is  more  than  a  memorial  service.  It  is  a  wor- 
ship service.  And  at  every  worship  service, 
God  is  at  the  center.  So  I  would  like  to  think 
with  you  for  just  a  few  minutes  about  John 
Heinz  and  about  God,  and  about  bow  John's 
life  and  death  reflect  the  Christian  faith. 

Christianity  is  about  self-giving.  It  is 
about  Christ,  who  is  equal  to  the  Father,  but 
who  empties  himself,  takes  the  form  of  a 
servant  and  gives  himself  unto  death.  St. 
Paul  tells  us  that  this  self-giving  Christ 
should  be  the  model  of  life  for  you  and  for 
me. 

This  was  the  model  for  John  Heinz.  John 
gave  himself  unto  death.  He  had  everything. 
But  a  lot  of  people  who  have  everything 
want  to  keep  everything.  They  clutch  it  to 
themselves.  They  never  want  to  let  go.  They 
are  timid  victims  of  their  own  good  fortune. 
The  real  issue  in  life  is  not  how  many 
blessings  we  have,  but  what  we  do  with  our 
blessings.  That  is  the  parable  of  the  talents. 
Some  people  have  many  blessings  and  hoard 
them.  Some  have  few  and  give  everything 
away.  John  Heinz  was  a  giver. 

Twenty  years  ago.  John  left  a  world  of  se- 
curity and  entered  a  world  of  risk.  The  safe 
course  was  open  to  him.  He  could  have 
stayed  in  business,  working  for  the  family 
company.  Through  caution,  failure  was  im- 
possible. In  the  vernacular,  he  had  it  made. 
Then  he  ran  for  office. 

Politics  is  not  a  secure  career.  In  politics, 
victory  is  possible,  and  so  is  defeat.  Glory  Is 
possible,  and  so  is  embarrassment.  And  when 
embarrassment  comes,  it  is  as  though  all  the 
world  is  watching  you. 

John  did  not  need  to  be  in  politics.  He  did 
not  need  the  town  meetings  and  fundraisers, 
the  days  on  the  road,  the  nights  in  motels, 
the  cramped  hours  in  little  airplanes.  It  was 
his  gift. 

It  was  his  gift  to  the  people  he  most  want- 
ed to  serve— people  so  different  f^m  him- 
self— old  people,  weak  people,  people  whose 
lifelong  jobs  had  disappeared.  Those  were  the 
people  he  worked  for  with  a  persistence  un- 
matched by  anyone  else  1  have  ever  known. 
He  was  doing  it  for  them,  and  they  knew  it. 
John  Heinz  made  a  gift  to  the  people  he 
wanted  to  serve.  That  gift  turned  out  to  be 
his  life. 


From  time  to  time,  politicians  die  in  of- 
fice. John  did  not  merely  die  in  office,  he 
died  while  performing  the  duties  of  this  of- 
fice. That  is  a  very  big  difference.  In  the  lit- 
eral sense,  he  gave  his  life  to  public  service. 

St  Paul  tells  us  that  we  should  be  like 
Christ.  Like  Christ,  we  should  empty  our- 
selves and  become  servants.  Like  Christ,  we 
should  be  obedient  unto  death. 

But  that  is  not  all  St.  Paul  says.  Death  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story.  There  is  a  "there- 
fore" clause.  Christ  became  a  servant;  Christ 
suffered  death;  therefore,  God  has  exalted 
Christ. 

Teresa,  your  Jack  died  in  Easter  week. 
Think  about  that.  Think  about  Easter. 
Christ  gave  his  life  and  conquered  death.  He 
offered  himself;  therefore,  he  is  exalted. 

He  is  risen!  That  is  the  ancient  acclama- 
tion of  E^ter.  The  Lord  is  risen.  Indeed. 

John  Heinz  did  what  we  have  been  told  to 
do.  He  took  the  form  of  a  servant.  He  was 
obedient  unto  death.  Those  are  the  orders. 
Now  for  the  promise.  Death  is  conquered. 
Christ  is  risen.  John  Heinz  is  with  his  Lord. 

Tribute  to  Senator  John  Heinz  by  Senator 

Timothy  E.  wirth.  Heinz  Memorial  Chap- 
el. APRIL  10, 1991 

Thank  you  all  for  joining  the  Heinz  family 
today  in  this  healing  ceremony  of  grief  and 
love  and  faith. 

"The  elected,"  Robert  Lowell  said  of  those 
who  hold  high  office  in  Washington,  "they 
come  here  bright  as  dimes  and  die  disheveled 
and  soft." 

John  Heinz  left  us  still  shining,  still  hard 
at  work  at  the  demanding  job  he  loved,  still 
growing  as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  private 
man. 

That  is  what  makes  his  death  so  hard  to 
bear  and  his  life  so  important  to  understand. 

It  was  not  a  glamorous  life.  Only  in  fiction 
does  glamour  figure  In  politics. 

In  real  life,  politics— if  done  right,  as  John 
did  it— stretches  a  man  to  his  limits,  deepens 
his  knowledge  and  calls  him  not  just  to  learn 
but  to  lead,  to  see  through  his  own  time  to 
the  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the  next 
generation. 

John  brought  three  essentials  to  this  ca- 
reer of  public  service. 

He  worked  hard.  He  was  stubborn.  And  he 
set  the  right  priorities. 

I've  never  known  anyone  with  a  more  pro- 
digious capacity  for  work.  He  would  have 
breakfast  in  Pittsburgh  and  be  back  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  the  same  morning  for  a  hearing, 
knowing  his  brief  thoroughly. 

He  had  little  patience  with  those  who  were 
ill-prepared  and  even  less  with  those  who  did 
not  work  hard. 

Heaven  help  the  staffer  or  witness  who 
tried  to  do  a  snow  job  on  John  Heinz! 

His  determination  to  defend  and  advance 
the  causes  for  which  he  cared  did  not  always 
make  him  popular.  But  John  willingly  took 
that  risk,  as  a  committed  politician  must. 

He  could  send  the  Senate  leadership  up  the 
wall  faster  than  anyone  else  I  have  seen,  es- 
pecially when  he  took  the  fioor  on  behalf  of 
his  State  and  then  would  not  budge  an  inch. 

He  didn't  care  how  lonely  or  uncomfortable 
It  got.  He  would  stay  there  fighting  for  fair 
treatment  for  Pennsylvania  until  he  won. 

And  he  picked  the  right  fights.  The  cause 
of  decent  health  care  has  not  had  a  fiercer 
advocate.  The  rights  of  senior  citizens  have 
not  had  a  more  devoted  defender.  Long  term 
care,  health  maintenance  organizations,  hos- 
pice care,  the  diabetes  network— the  list  is  a 
long  one. 

He  had  a  deep  feeling  about  how  life  ought 
to  be,  a  deep  commitment  to  people  who  had 


lived  a  full  life,  given  of  themselves  and  now 
deserved  the  respect  and  care  of  their  com- 
munities. 

He  focused  the  same  comi)assion  on  work- 
ers displaced  and  powerless  in  the  face  of 
crunching  world  change  and  threatened  with 
job  loss  and  family  despair,  people  who  had 
contributed  all  of  their  lives  and  now  needed 
help. 

How  wise  labor  had  been  in  trusting  their 
instinct  that  he  would  be  their  friend.  They 
took  a  chance  and  endorsed  John  when  he 
first  ran  in  1971. 

And  how  ijroud  he  was  to  be  their  cham- 
pion. 

It  was  a  direct  line  Crom  here  to  his  com- 
mitment to  the  environmentr— he  believed 
that  the  Elarth  has  nurtured  us.  and  that  it 
is  our  obligation  in  turn  to  take  care  of  the 
Earth. 

He  developed  a  depth  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding, and  a  consequent  sense  of  ur- 
gency to  solve  the  problems  we  are  facing. 

Enormous  energy  and  creativity  were 
thrown  into  the  task. 

"Get  the  World  Bank  up  here — they  don't 
understand  what  they're  doing"  he  roared. 

He  was  outraged  that  every  year  fires  were 
destroying  areas  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Amazonian  Rain  Forest. 

He  said  that  we  need  strategies  to  sustain 
rather  than  destroy  our  natural  resources, 
and  wondered  if  we  could  use  marketplace 
incentives  to  solve  environmental  problems. 

The  energy — the  intellect— the  phenomenal 
memory  that  caught  and  challenged  every- 
one— were  all  part  of  the  remarkable  talent 
and  the  joy  of  working  with  John. 

But  perhaps  most  basic  to  his  effectiveness 
was  an  endearing  Innocence. 

He  really  believed  that  he  could  make  the 
world  a  better  place. 

For  all  his  sophistication,  he  had  a  wonder- 
fully naive,  almost  little-boy-like  mis- 
chievous commitment  to  making  it  better — 
such  a  contrast  to  the  jaded  resignation  of 
our  time. 

His  was  not  just  an  exemplary  public  ca- 
reer, earned  with  distinction  and  carried 
with  enormous  confidence.  He  also  strove  to 
master  the  other  half  of  the  political  bal- 
ancing act — the  close  and  nurturing  relation- 
ship with  his  family. 

Out  of  the  pride  he  felt  in  each  of  his  sons, 
he  came  better  to  understand  his  own  growth 
and  his  political  mission. 

He  developed  an  equilibrium  that  gave  him 
the  freedom  to  dare  and  to  believe  that  he 
could  do  better  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
world  could  be  better. 

If  it  is  true  that  "of  those  to  whom  much 
has  been  given,  much  will  be  asked,"  must 
we  not  seize  this  sense  of  the  possible  Crom 
his  life,  heed  his  compulsion,  take  up  his 
commitment,  and  incorporate  them  in  our 
own  way  of  living  and  our  own  responsibility 
for  the  future. 

Of  course,  we  must. 

We  shall. 

[A  final  note.] 

John  and  I  were  friends.  With  Teresa  and 
Wren,  we  were  a  foursome,  devoted,  commit- 
ted, bound  to  one  another,  all  of  us  manag- 
ing somehow  to  make  each  of  the  others  bet- 
ter, better  in  what  we  tried  to  accomplish, 
better  at  understanding  and  thinking  about 
our  children,  better  in  the  new  ways  that  we 
invented  to  laugh  and  to  cope  with  political 
life. 

Now  we  are  diminished— but  the  void  will 
be  filled  by  his  children,  all  of  our  children, 
the  next  generation  who  join  in  the  kind  of 
life  John  Heinz  had  helped  us  to  create,  a 
shining  life,  a  giving  life,  a  rewarding  life,  a 
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life  of  love  and  growth  and  steady  faith  In 
the  way  the  world  ought  to  be. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  until  2 
p.m.  under  the  conditions  as  previously 
entered. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  week  ago,  this  Nation  was  riveted  by 
the  news  of  the  terrible  plane  crash  in 
Pennsylvania  that  took  the  lives  of 
seven  people,  including  our  own  John 
Heinz.  We  have  all  asked  the  same 
questions  about  the  accident: 

Why?  Why  John  Heinz?  I  also  know 
that  none  of  us  can  answer  those  ques- 
tions, so  it  is  really  better  not  to  dwell 
on  that,  and  to  remember  how  John 
lived  rather  than  how  or  why  he  died. 

John  was  one  of  the  first  Senators  I 
met  when  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  had 
not  served  in  the  House,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  I  did  not  know  very  many  peo- 
ple in  this  body.  He  took  an  interest  in 
me,  sort  of  took  me  under  his  Mring  at 
the  outset,  and  helped  me  get  off  to  a 
good  start.  I  will  never  forget  that. 

John  lived  a  full,  meaningful,  and  ro- 
bust life.  As  everyone  knows,  he  was 
certainly  blessed  by  birth  into  a  great 
American  family. 

He  attended  our  Nation's  finest  edu- 
cational institutions.  He  returned  to  a 
thriving  family  business.  He  married 
and  had  three  wonderf\il  sons. 

For  many,  life  would  have  seemed 
very  complete  at  that  point.  Not  for 
John  Heinz.  Instead,  he  decided  to  give 
something  back  to  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  As  a  Member  of  Congress, 
John's  legislative  priorities  and  vic- 
tories always  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  average  American.  Specifically, 
John  was  instrumental  in  increasing 
U.S.  exjmrts  to  protect  and  create 
Pennsylvania's  industrial  jobs,  was  a 
key  player  in  the  rescue  effort  of  the 
Social  Security  system,  and  moved  to 
successfully  eliminate  mandatory  re- 
tirement ages.  He  also  wrote  tough  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  health  of  the 
elderly  and  protect  residents  of  nursing 
homes.  John's  efforts  on  the  Senate 
Aging  Committee  to  fight  abuses  in 
nursing  homes  and  fraud  in  the  Medi- 
care Program  will  never  be  forgotten; 
not  here,  and  certainly  not  back  in 
Pennsylvania. 

John  was  a  champion  of  individual 
fi'eedom  and  fought  against  inter- 
national human  rights  abuses.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  last 


convers)  ,tion  I  had  with  John  was 
about  tie  abuses  of  Saddam  Hussein 
and  the  need  to  have  war  crimes  trials 
once  th5  Persian  Gulf  war  was  truly 
ended.  J  ohn  had  a  great  concern  about 
that,  ai  d  felt,  as  I  and  many  others 
here,  tlat  this  war  would  never  be 
truly  ovier  until  those  who  perpetrated 
these  crimes  were  brought  to  justice. 

Publia  officials  are  always,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, striving  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
commoni  man,  as  we  always  put  it.  It  is 
ironic  t|iat  Henry  John  Heinz,  an  un- 
common! man  of  certainly  uncommon 
background,  succeeded  in  truly  under- 
standing what  was  best  for  rank  and 
file  AmeHca. 

That  k  why  his  Pennsylvania  con- 
stituents, a  diverse  populous  of  city 
and  coumtry  folk,  farmers,  and  assem- 
bly line  Workers,  blacks  and  whites,  re- 
soundingly returned  John  Heinz  to  this 
body  teitn  after  term. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  such  a  sad  time 
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for  us  all 
Senator, 


It  ends  the  story  of  a  great 
a  great  friend,  and  a  great 
America  1,  but  fortimately  his  accom- 
plishmeijts  will  live  on. 

deeply  in  the  grief  of  his  fam- 
ily and  iend  my  heartfelt  sympathies 
and  prajjers  to  Teresa  and  their  three 
sons. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  : 'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alaska 


S  SNATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  SI  3VENS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  confesiion  that  I  have  not  come  to 
the  flooi  before  now  because  I  knew 
that  on  he  desk  next  to  me  would  be 
the  tra(  itional  flower  arrangement 
that  indi  jates  we  have  a  missing  Mem- 
ber. 

Senato  •  Heinz  and  I  have  sat  beside 
one  anol  tier  and  had  many  conversa- 
tions aba  ut  family,  about  business,  and 
just  abov  t  trivial  matters,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  know  many  people  have  spo- 
ken abou ;  John  Heinz  trom  the  point  of 
view  of  h  is  contributions  to  public  life, 
which  w«  re  many.  It  certainly  was  an 
inspiring  and  memorable  ceremony 
yesterdaj  in  Pittsburgh. 

But  th«  John  Heinz  that  I  shall  miss 
most  is  a  B  friend,  who  was  sitting  here 
beside  m(  <  through  the  long  nights  that 
we  often  |spend  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
John  Heikiz  who,  after  a  similar  trag- 
edy that  bccurred  in  my  family  in  1978. 
showed  r;ally  what  it  means  to  be  a 
friend. 

Many  i  eople  do  not  know,  but  after 
my  first  rife  was  killed  in  an  accident 
in  1978,  ii  the  summer  of  1979  I  took  my 
family,  n  y  nve  children,  to  Nantucket, 
and  we  si  ent  a  month  there  to  see  if  we 
could  put  our  lives  back  together.  John 
and  Terei  a  were  there  with  their  sons. 

I  remei  iber  one  particular  day  when 
John  anc  some  of  his  friends  showed 
the  Alasl  ans  how  to  fish  for  blues  in 
the  Atlai  tic  Ocean,  we  being  western- 


ers and  peo  )le  who  love  to  fish.  We  en- 
joyed very  (much  a  personal  life  with 
John  and  Teresa  Heinz. 

Then,  aftfr  I  was  remarried,  Teresa 
was  and  hasl  been  very  close  to  my  wife, 
Catherine,  knd  they  have  shared  a 
great  deal  i<i  the  organization  to  which 
our  Senate  *rives  belong. 

I  happened  to  have  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  ^publican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Comimttee  during  the  period  of 
time  that  Jphn  Heinz  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  wastelected  and  came  to  join  us 
in  1977.  In  that  period.  I  had  known  him 
as  a  Congr^sman.  but  I  got  to  know 
him  very  w^ll  during  that  campaign.  It 
was,  in  th^  following  years,  a  great 
privilege  to  be  with  him. 
Many  people  will  comment  on  the 
hn  Heinz,  a  man  of  great 
alth  and  natural  talent, 
;ed  himself  to  public  serv- 
a  genuine  commitment, 
commitment  of  someone 
looking  for  something  to 


fact  that 
inherited 
had  commi 
ice.  That  w; 
It  was  not 
who  just  w, 
do 

As  has  be 
and  on  the 
and  those 
tune  in  the 
sonal    CO 


said,  in  the  area  of  aging 
issues  of  Social  Security 
lople  who  have  had  mlsfor- 
lives.  John  Heinz's  per- 
tment  to  try  to  work 
through  Government  sources  to  assist 
in  meeting  ^heir  problems  was  endur- 
ing. 

He  had  anbther  recent  commitment, 
and  that  was  the  subject  of  a  letter, 
strangely  enough,  that  I  received  in  my 
office  when  I  returned  following  his 
tragic  and  luntimely  death.  He  had 
written  to  me  on  a  personal  basis.  I 
will  not  pui  the  whole  letter  in  the 
Record  because  it  was  a  personal  let- 
ter. But  he  ^ked  me  if  I  would  like  to 
join  a  working  group  to  study  a  par- 
ticular issuelof  importance  to  him,  and 
that  was  American  competitiveness  in 
the  critical  oechnology  areas. 

He  said  this.  I  quote  this: 

Our  constitutents,  many  for  the  first  time, 
learned  the  iniportance  of  smart  bombs  and 
other  sophisticated  semiconductor-based 
technology  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  m*  mind  that  the  same  kinds  of 
advanced  technology  are  likewise  critical  to 
our  ability  to  iompete  internationally  in  the 
next  century,  llnevitably  political  and  mili- 
tary strength  J  are  directly  related  to  eco- 
nomic strength.  I  believe  we  can  only  sustain 
our  role  in  wcrld  political  leadership  if  we 
maintain  our  e3onomic  leadership  as  well. 

He  told  me  that  he  thought  our  eco- 
nomic leadership  had  been  jeopardized 
in  serious  wa  ys  and  in  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, some  of  our  own  making 
and  some  bee  ause  of  the  aggressiveness 
of  others.  He  said  that  not  all  of  these 
problems  ard  subject  to  Government 
solutions.  It  may  take  time  for  cor- 
porate think:  ng  about  competitiveness 
to  achieve  results.  But  he  said  some  of 
these  probleifis  are  within  the  purview 
of  govemmeflt. 

He  asked  n  e  if  I  would  join  with  him 
in  a  working  group  to  examine  com- 
petitiveness )roblems  to  see  if  we  can 
develop  solu  ions  that  would  prevent 
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this  issue  flrom  becomingr  part  of  the 
partisan  debate.  He  did  not  want  it  to 
be  part  of  a  partisan  debate.  He  sent 
me  some  information  concerning  criti- 
cal technologies  and  indicated  that 
concerns  in  Japan  and  Europe  were 
pulling  ahead  of  us  in  these  tech- 
nologies. 

I  have  addressed  this  with  Senator 
Heinz'  staff,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
try  to  see  if  we  can  keep  that  working 
group  going.  It  is  my  further  inten- 
tion—and I  am  having  a  bill  drafted  for 
this  purpose — to  suggest  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Congress  that  we  ought  to 
have  an  award  similar  to  that  which  we 
created  for  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Malcolm  Baldrige,  in  terms  of 
productivity,  an  award  that  would  re- 
flect a  desire  to  put  Congress  behind 
Initiatives  in  the  private  sector  to  deal 
with  this  competitiveness  problem  in 
critical  technology  areas.  I  suggest 
that  obviously  would  be  called  the 
Heinz  Award.  I  hope  that  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  decide  to  join  and  pursue 
this  goal  of  my  friend  who  is  now  de- 
parted. 

As  I  said,  it  is  with  great  regret  that 
I  come  to  the  floor  and  And  that  tradi- 
tional flower  arrangement.  John  Heinz 
is  going  to  be  missed  in  many  ways.  It 
is  obvious  that  I  am  going  to  miss  him 
as  a  friend. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RE^D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  is  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  REID.  Is  there  any  limit  on  the 
amount  of  time  that  a  Senator  may 
sneak? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  allows  for  5  minutes. 


"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DnoN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are  in 
morning  business,  the  Senator  is  ad- 
vised. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
make  a  statement  that  would  extend 
until  the  hour  of  2:10,  and  that  morning 
business  be  extended  until  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Reid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  801  and  S.  803 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 


JOHN  HEINZ 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  many  eloquent  state- 
ments today  on  the  floor.  Having  been 
in  this  body  for  approximately  11 
years,  I,  too,  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  a  very,  fHendly,  and  close  re- 
lationship with  our  late  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  had  an  occasion  just  a 
few  months  ago  to  travel  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Washington  with  the  late 
Senator  Heinz.  After  our  arrival  in 
Dulles  International  Airport  I  gave 
him  a  ride  to  his  residence  in  George- 
town. We  had  an  opportunity  to  chat, 
which  unfortunately  we  seldom  do  in 
this  body,  in  the  informality  we  had 
during  that  half-hour  drive. 

John  was  a  unique  individual  who  by 
chance  of  birth  came  from  a  wealthy 
heritage.  But  he  was  the  type  of  indi- 
vidual who  had  unique  qualities  of 
warmth  and  interest;  interest  in  those 
who  were  less  fortunate  than  he. 

Ours  was  a  friendship  I  will  always 
regard  with  personal  emotion,  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  close  friend.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  these  moments  to  express 
my  sentiments  over  the  loss  of  a  col- 
league other  than  to  say  John  left  an 
extraordinary  mark  on  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, an  extraordinary  mark  on  his 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course, 
on  his  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  was  best,  described  by  a  billboard 
as  we  left  Pittsburgh  yesterday  that 
said,  "In  memorial  to  Senator  John 
Heinz."  That  is  something  one  does  not 
very  often  see,  but  I  think  it  expressed 
the  feeling,  the  gratitude  for  the  con- 
tribution John  gave  to  his  State  and 
his  community  and  to  his  country. 

We  also  lost  a  good  ftiend,  the  late 
Senator  Tower  last  week.  Indeed,  these 
sudden  losses  bring  about  a  time  of  re- 
flection. I  think  the  Easter  season  pro- 
vides a  time  €or  renewal,  a  time  for  re- 
flection, and  is,  of  course,  a  time  for 
joy  in  the  new  life  we  see  around  us. 

My  tribute  to  my  colleagues  is  one 
that  is  probably  best  held  within  my 
heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator flrom  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire:  Are  we  in  the  hour  of  morning 
business? 


JOHN  HEINZ  AND  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
many  of  us  flew  back  from  Pittsburgh, 
PA,  after  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
very  dear  colleague  of  ours.  Of  course, 
all  of  our  sympathies  and  love  and 
prayers  go  out  to  Teresa  and  John  IV 
and  Andre  sind  Christopher.  But  I  think 
we  all  got  a  rude  awakening  yesterday 
as  we  listened  to  the  words  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  ftom  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH].  I  thought  John  Heinz  would 
understand  that  those  of  us  who  bene- 
fit so  greatly  from  the  ft^edoms  and 
opportunities  available  to  us  in  this 
great  country  have  an  obligation  to 
give  back  to  our  country  what  it  has 
given  us. 

John  Heinz  was  a  giver.  He  did  not 
have  to  go  into  politics.  He  did  not 
have  to  fly  around  in  twin-engine  air- 
craft. We  all  do  too  much  of  that. 

Looking  back,  you  could  say  it  is  un- 
important, the  trip  was  unimportant, 
but  at  the  time  it  was  important. 

Yes,  on  Monday,  I  attended  the  fu- 
neral of  former  Senator  John  Tower. 
Our  condolences,  Phyllis'  and  mine,  go 
out  to  Jeanne  and  Penny. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  did 
not  know  Senator  Tower.  But  when  his 
confirmation  vote  became  the  first 
tough  vote  I  had  to  look  at,  I  took  the 
time  to  know  him  before  I  supported 
his  nomination. 

His  record  in  this  body  and  this  Gov- 
ernment on  defense  issues  is  unparal- 
leled, and  his  leadership  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Conmiittee,  until  his 
retirement  from  the  Senate  in  1985,  was 
clearly  seen  in  the  successes  of  liberat- 
ing Kuwait. 

This  is  funny  business.  We  fly  too 
much;  we  travel  too  much.  Maybe  the 
love  for  this  great  country  gets  us  into 
a  problem  every  now  and  again. 

I  would  like  to  remember  two  people, 
who  traveled  this  same  road,  who 
.  touched  my  life.  Both  perished  in  plane 
crashes  while  in  public  service.  I  think 
back  to  the  campaign  of  1988,  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Jim  Waltermire,  in 
the  State  of  Montana,  was  campaign- 
ing in  the  Republican  primary  for  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State.  Our  paths  crossed 
many  times,  because  I  was  running  in 
that  same  primary  for  the  seat  that  I 
now  occupy.  Jim  died  in  a  crash  as  he 
approached  the  airport  in  Helena,  the 
State  capital. 

The  second  one  was  former  Missouri 
Sixth  District  Representative  Jerry 
Litton.  A  lot  of  folks  maybe  do  not  re- 
member Jerry,  because  it  has  been  a 
while,  back  in  1976.  We  are  sort  of 
shlrttail  relations,  because  both  of  us 
had  our  comeuppance,  so  to  speak,  in 
Daviess  County,  MO;  both  active  in  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America;  one  of  the 
bright  and  shining  stars  of  politics,  not 
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only  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  but  na- 
tionally. 

I  must  also  mention  the  families  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  Heinz  plane, 
in  the  helicopter  and  commuter  plane, 
and,  yes,  those  young  kids  in  the 
schoolyard.  You  are  not  alone  through- 
out this  grief.  Phyllis  and  I,  my  wife 
and  I,  share  it  with  you,  and  our  pray- 
ers go  out  to  you.  Our  loved  ones  who 
leave  us  in  death  are  not  forgotten,  but 
remembered. 

What  President  Jimmy  Carter  said  at 
the  death  of  Jenry  Litton  and  his  fam- 
ily is  perfect  for  those  who  we  have 
lost  this  week: 

When  they  shall  die,  take  and  cut  them  up 
Into  little  stars,  and  they  shall  make  the 
heavens  so  fine  that  all  the  world  will  be  in 
love  with  the  night. 

It  has  been  a  tough  week. 


}RE 
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THE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM  PER- 
FORMANCE STANDARDS  AND 
GOALS  ACT 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
turn  to  more  pressing  matters  of  this 
Congress  and  this  Government,  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
challenges  that  we  face  is  getting  our 
house  in  good  fiscal  order. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation introduced  by  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, Senator  Roth,  that  will  allow  us 
to  take  a  look  at  the  giant  step  in  that 
direction.  S.  20.  the  Federal  Program 
Performance  Standards  and  Goals  Act. 
It  requires  that  a  measurable  perform- 
ance be  established  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Frankly,  after  having  only  spent  2 
years  in  this  Congress,  this  bill  is  long, 
long  overdue.  The  way  our  system 
works  now,  we  determine  how  much 
money  each  Federal  program  will  get, 
but  we  do  not  bother  with  setting 
standards  and  goals  as  to  what  we  ex- 
pect in  return  for  our  dollars  invested, 
and  that  does  not  make  any  sense  at 
all. 

Knowing  how  money  is  spent  is  not 
the  same  as  knowing  if  it  is  well  spent. 
We  need  a  mechanism  which  allows  us 
to  define,  identify,  and  eliminate  not 
only  waste,  but  also  mismanagement 
by  the  Federal  Government.  And  I 
know  most  of  us  could  write  a  book  in 
that  respect. 

If  S.  20  becomes  law,  it  will  enable  us 
to  rein  in  Government  waste  and  mis- 
management. It  will  also  greatly  en- 
hance our  ability  to  determine  those 
programs  that  are  effective  and  should 
be  continued,  and  those  that  are  a 
'^aste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
should  be  cut  completely  and  the  pro- 
gram eliminated. 

So  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  Federal  Program 
Performance  Standards  and  Goals  Act. 
I  think  it  is  incimibent  on  each  and 
every  one  of  us  in  this  body  now  to  get 
down  to  the  business  of  making  sure 


that  our  money  is  well  spent.  We  owe  it 
to  our  taxpayers;  we  owe  it  because  it 
is  the  xesponsible  thing  to  do,  to  get 
this  Federal  budget  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

Poll  ;his  country  any  way  you  want. 
The  N(i.  1  thing  the  American  people 
are  tel  ing  us  about  is  the  problem  of 
deficit  spending  and  the  national  debt. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  each  and  every 
one  of  1  IS  to  work  to  that  end. 

Mr.  I  resident,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

I  sugi  est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  vi^ll  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded fco  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
jonsent  that  the  order  for  the 
call  be  rescinded. 
'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  as  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  IJenator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognl  ;ed. 

Mr.  P  3LL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  1  emarks  of  Mr.  Pell  pertaining 
to  the  a  ubmission  of  Senate  Resolution 
98  are  1  >cated  in  today's  Record  under 
"Submission  of  Concurrent  and  Senate 
Resolutions.") 


T  IIBUTE  TO  DON  SARFF 

Mr.  R[ETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  wit  h  deep  sadness  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  1  ribute  to  a  member  of  my  staff 
who  pai  sed  away  recently.  Don  Sarff, 
my  chi«  f  caseworker  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  n  y  staff  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate :  n  1977. 

Don  came  to  the  Senate  at  a  time 
when  or  ly  six  of  our  current  colleagues 
were  se^ng  in  the  Senate.  Starting  27 
years  ago  with  former  Utah  Senator 
Frank  Moss,  Don  began  his  career  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  a  caseworker.  He  re- 
mained With  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
6  years  and  then  took  a  position  with 
the  Senite  Committee  for  Post  Office 
and  Civ  1  Service.  When  I  came  to  the 
Senate  n  1977,  Don  joined  my  staff  as 
chief  caj  eworker. 

As  ma  ly  of  my  colleagues  will  attest, 
a  Senat3r's  activities  are  not  limited 
to  simp  y  legislating,  but  helping  peo- 
ple. As  Jhief  caseworker  in  a  congres- 
sional a  fice.  Don  Sarff  understood  my 
desire  t(  i  provide  any  assistance  that  I 
could  tc  any  Ohioian  requesting  help. 
He  met  jach  request  with  the  same  de- 
termina  lions  to  help  those  in  need.  For 
it  was  rot  unusual  to  find  Don  in  the 
office  6  lays  a  week.  For  Don  Sarff,  a 
60-hour  work  week  was  standard.  For 
Don,  reiiults  counted.  Helping  people 
counted^ 

For  tiose  people  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  tnowing  Don,  they  knew  that 
he  didn';  seek  the  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem for  the  sake  of  the  remedy,  but 
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that  he  sblved  problems  because  he 
cared  about  the  person  and  he  truly 
wanted  to  ielp.  Don  excelled  in  finding 
solutions  to  difficult  problems,  yet  he 
was  modes ;  about  his  achievements.  He 
helped  bri  ig  a  Chinese  infant  to  the 
United  Stjites  after  seemingly  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  with  the  State 
Department.  A  picture  hangs  in  my  of- 
fice, sent  tb  me  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
from  the  family. 

While  tiousands  of  people  were 
helped  by  Don  through  his  work,  his 
selfless  eff  )rts  on  behalf  of  others  ex- 
tended to  those  aroimd  him.  When  Don 
was  workir  g  for  Senator  Moss,  a  young 
woman  whs  had  just  started  working 
in  his  offi<e  needed  to  leave  to  make 
funeral  arrangements  for  her  deceased 
husband's  jfuneral  whom  she  had  re- 
cently sepajrated.  New  to  the  office  and 
alone,  without  money  to  pay  for  the 
trip,  this  woman  had  no  one  to  turn  to. 
It  was  Don  jSarff  who  came  forward  and 
offered  his  credit  card  so  that  she  could 
pay  for  the!  trip.  Somehow,  Don  was  al- 
ways able  tlo  offer  the  advice  or  assist- 
ance that  seemed  to  matter  the  most. 
Iways  dependable,  a  person 
to  in  a  pinch.  A  staffer 
remembered  how  she  was 
)ital  recovering  from  sur- 
-.«  for  a  Coke.  When  Don 
came  to  vliit,  he  came  with  a  Coke  in 
his  hand,  ^hen  members  of  my  staff 
foolishly  fc^rgot  to  bring  a  necktie  to 
work,  Don  I  always  seemed  to  have  a 
cache  of  available  ties.  As  I'm  sure 
that  his  wife  Rita  can  attest,  Don's 
generosity  knew  no  bounds. 

As  we  chirish  Don  in  our  memories, 
we  will  reniember  him  for  his  sensitiv- 
ity, his  compassion,  his  good  nature, 
and  his  patience.  Yet  above  all,  Don 
Sarff  will  remain  a  lasting  image  in 
our  memories  because  of  his  desire  to 
help  people^  For  when  it  came  down  to 
it,  Don  Sarff  was  about  helping  people. 


Don  was ; 
I  could  tt 
Sherri  Le\ 
in   the  hoa 
gery,  long 
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UNITED      '    STATES  REPORTER 

FRANK    BMYTH    STILL    MISSING 
IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  concern 
about  the  t)light  of  Frank  Smyth,  a 
freelance  reporter  on  assignment  for 
CBS  News,  &nd  three  other  journalists 
who  have  tieen  missing  for  the  last  2 
weeks  in  Iraq. 

Smyth,  Frenchman  Alain  Buu,  a  pho- 
tographer fir  the  Gamma  agency;  Gad 
Schuster  Gross,  a  German  Newsweek 
reporter,  anid  BBC  correspondent  Nico- 
las Dellacada  were  last  seen  in  Kirkuk 
on  March  27.  They  were  part  of  a  group 
of  more  than  four  dozen  journalists 
traveled  in  mid-March  to  Iraq 
from  Turker  to  report  on  the  Kurdish 
uprising. 

Smyth,  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
of  Advanced  International 
Washington.  DC.  is  well 
his  enterprising  reporting 
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several  years.  His  work  often  provided 
fi-esh  insight  to  the  situation  in  that 
troubled  country  and  he  frequently  vis- 
ited Capitol  Hill  to  share  his  perspec- 
tives. 

My  office  has  consulted  with  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  New  York- 
based  Committee  to  Protect  Journal- 
ists concerning  these  disappearances. 
Unfortunately,  no  concrete  informa- 
tion seems  to  be  available. 

I  urge  Secretary  of  State  Baker  and 
the  United  States  authorities  based  in 
southern  Iraq  to  continue  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  the  State  Department 
will  make  the  task  of  locating  these 
journalists  and  assuring  their  well- 
being  a  priority  in  the  conaing  days  and 
weeks. 


SUPPORT       FOR       CRANSTON-MOY- 
NIHAN  WAR  CRIMES  BILL  GROWS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
scenes  of  horror  and  human  suffering 
emanating  trom  Iraq  have  served  as  a 
firesh  reminder — £ts  if  any  were  needed — 
of  why  the  comparison  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  Hitler  was  an  apt  one. 

The  plight  of  the  Kurds  has  shown  us 
the  extent  to  which  President  Bush's 
call  for  a  new  world  order  has  been  ig- 
nored by  the  White  House  itself. 

The  hope  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion's apparent  promise  of  inter- 
national order  through  strict  observ- 
ance of  international  law  has  foundered 
on  the  shoals  of  a  geostrategic  view  of 
the  world  divorced  from  our  own  best 
instincts  as  a  people. 

The  policy,  noted  David  S.  Broder  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post,  shows 
"something  of  the  character  of  this 
President,  who  has  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that  he  is  ready  to  'rise 
above  principle'  when  it  collides  with 
power  realities." 

Fortunately  this  policy  of  calculated 
callousness  has  been  met  with  cries  of 
outrage  from  our  colleagues.  Democrat 
and  Republican  alike.  Half  a  million 
men  and  women  firom  our  Armed 
Forces  did  not  risk  everything  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  restore  the  Kuwaiti 
monarchy. 

Nor  was  their  sacrifice  made  so  that 
they  could  now  sit  Idly  by  as  Saddam's 
military  henchmen— whose  troops 
broke  ranks  and  surrendered  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  when  confronted  by  a 
real  army — turn  their  vengeance  on  in- 
nocent old  people,  women,  and  children 
in  Basra,  Kurdistan,  and  scores  of  for- 
gotten towns  that  are  known  to  us  now 
only  because  of  their  suffering. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress must  make  itself  heard  to  ensure 
that  that  moment  of  unity  and  sense  of 
higher  national  purpose  that  charac- 
terized our  battlefield  victory  over 
Saddam  is  not  lost  to  us  now. 

On  Tuesday,  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PELL],  took  an  im- 


portant step  in  this  direction  by  con- 
vening a  hearing  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  he  ably  heads,  to  look 
at  the  issue  of  war  crimes. 

Perhaps  the  administration  was  too 
busy  denying  its  own  role  in  encourag- 
ing the  Kurdish  rebellion,  then  leaving 
these  valiant  partisans  twisting  slowly 
in  the  wind,  to  have  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  the  hearing.  Or  perhaps  some- 
one over  at  Foggy  Bottom  remembered 
President  Bush's  March  7  address  to 
the  joint  session  of  Congress,  where  he 
declared  that: 

It's  time  to  put  an  end  to 
mlcromanasrement  of  foreign  and  security 
assistance  progrrams,  micromanagement  that 
humiliates  our  friends  and  allies  and  ham- 
strings our  diplomacy. 

Whatever  the  case,  there  were  no  ad- 
ministration witnesses;  they  were,  ap- 
parently, speechless.  Instead  the  com- 
mittee was  treated  to  the  wise  and  elo- 
quent words  of  Nobel  Laureate  Elie 
Weisel,  as  well  as  to  the  well-informed 
counsel  of  two  international  legal 
scholars,  Robert  Woetzel,  president  of 
the  Foundation  for  the  Establishment 
of  an  International  Criminal  Court, 
and  Anthony  D'Amato,  international 
law  professor  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

One  of  the  bills  which  was  discussed 
was  the  Cranston-Moynihan  War 
Crimes  Prevention  Education  Act  of 
1991. 

Our  bill  would  cut  off  all  foreign  as- 
sistance except  for  humanitarian  aid  to 
any  government  that  commits  gross 
violations  of  international  standards 
governing  the  conduct  of  armed  con- 
flict. I  realize  that  this  bill  does  not 
cover  all  the  situations  foreseen  in  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  only  those  involv- 
ing situations  of  armed  conflict,  but 
this,  of  course,  is  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  today. 

The  bill  also  does  something  more.  It 
would  make  American  security  assist- 
ance conditional  on  the  recipient  gov- 
ernments teaching  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions and  other  relevant  rules  of  war  to 
all  its  military  personnel. 

According  to  Dr.  D'Amato,  the  Cran- 
ston-Moynihan bill  "supplies  an  impor- 
tant missing  element  to  the  very  pro- 
gressive legislation  *  *  *  on  the  books 
prohibiting  assistance  for  countries 
that  violate  fundamental  human 
rights." 

In  a  similar  vein,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Cranston-Moynihan 
bill  has  been  endorsed  by  two  pres- 
tigious human  rights  groups,  the 
Human  Rights  Watch  and  the  Washing- 
ton Office  on  Latin  America. 

In  a  letter  to  my  office,  Kenneth 
Roth,  deputy  director  of  the  Hxmian 
Rights  Watch,  said  that  our  war  crimes 
bill  is  viewed  by  his  office  "as  an  im- 
portant effort  to  ensure  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  does  not,  through  the  provi- 
sion of  foreign  assistance,  become  a 
party  to  systematic  violations  of  inter- 


national humanitarian  law,  or  the  laws 
of  war." 

The  State  Department,  he  noted, 
"has  Implicitly  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  g\iiding  U.S.  foreign  policy  not 
only  by  reference  to  international 
human  rights  law  but  also  by  reference 
to  international  humanitarian  law 
when,  2  years  ago,  it  began  including  a 
section  on  violations  of  the  laws  of  war 
in  its  annual  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices.  However,  no 
comparable  change  has  been  made  in 
the  legislation  guiding  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance." 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  an  international  order  based  on 
international  law  by  supporting  the 
Cranston-Moynihan  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  of  mine  that  was  entered 
into  the  record  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing  Tuesday  be 
now  entered  Into  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  that  the  letters  of  support  I  have 
received  fi-om  the  Human  Rights  Watch 
and  the  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
America,  together  with  a  paper  on  war 
crimes  written  by  American  University 
legal  scholar  Robert  K.  Goldman,  be 
entered  into  the  Record  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  on  War  Crimes,  U.S.  Senator 

ALAN  Cranston,  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  April  9. 1991 

The  brutal  suppression  of  anti-regime  in- 
surgents in  Iraq  and  Kuwaiti  reprisals 
against  Palestinians  and  other  foreigners  in 
the  wake  of  the  allied  victory  show  that  the 
issue  of  war  crimes — and  what  to  do  about 
them— is  not  going  away. 

The  terrible  reports  of  criminal  burtallty 
against  Kurdish  civilians  and  Shiite  dis- 
sidents in  Iraq,  in  particular,  show  that  more 
concerted  efforts  by  nations  are  needed  if  the 
1949  Geneva  Conventions  are  going  to  work. 

The  current  campaign  by  the  Butcher  of 
Baghdad  against  Kurdish  freedom  nghters  is 
only  the  latest  In  a  string  of  outrages  com- 
mitted by  Saddam  a«rain8t  both  inter- 
national standards  of  decency  and  the  rules 
of  the  conduct  of  warfare. 

Today's  civilian  massacres,  a  spectre  of 
evil  in  and  of  themselves,  are  also  an  indict- 
ment of  earlier  failures  to  deal  forcefully  and 
convincingly  with  Saddam's  brutality. 

Both  before  and  after  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait last  year,  Saddam  Hussein  oversaw  the 
massive  violation  of  all  civilized  conduct  re- 
garding warfare. 

The  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
against  both  Iraqi  Kurds  and  against  Iranian 
combatants;  the  rape  of  Kuwait  and  the 
unprovoked  Scud  attacks  against  Israel's  ci- 
vilian population:  the  abuse  of  American  and 
other  allied  POW's— all  these  acts  of  barba- 
rism reaffirmed  the  need  for  a  new  resolve  In 
dealing  with  war  crimes. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions and  other  rules  concerning  the  conduct 
of  warfare  is  to  persuade  nations  that  they 
should,  in  times  of  war,  avoid  certain  inhu- 
mane acts  while  ensuring  the  performance  of 
other  fundamental  guarantees. 

The  four  Geneva  conventions  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  sick  and  wounded  on 
land,  the  protection  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
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at  sea  and  of  those  who  become  shipwrecked, 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
protection  of  civilians  in  times  of  war. 

Currently  U.S.  aid  is  conditioned  on  a 
country's  respect  for  human  rights  and  its 
nonsponsorshlp  of  terrorism. 

There  is,  however,  a  gaping:  hole  In  our  for- 
eign assistance  legislation.  There  are  no  ex- 
plicit provisions  for  a  cutoff  of  assistance  for 
those  countries  which  commit  war  crimes. 

Last  month  I  introduced,  together  with 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  a  bill— 
the  "War  Crimes  Prevention  Education 
Act" — that  would  plug  this  gap. 

My  bill  would  cut  off  all  foreign  assistance 
except  for  humanitarian  aid  to  any  govern- 
ment that  commits  gross  violations  of  inter- 
national standards  governing  the  conduct  of 
armed  conflict. 

The  bill  would  also  make  American  secu- 
rity assistance  conditional  on  the  recipient 
governments  teaching  the  Geneva  conven- 
tions and  other  relevant  rules  of  war  to  all 
Its  military  personnel. 

They  should  be  warned  that  orders  by  supe- 
riors to  violate  those  rules  are  illegal  and 
should  be  disobeyed.  Following  orders  is  no 
defense  against  war  crimes. 

As  American  University  legal  scholar  Rob- 
ert K.  Goldman  has  noted.  Just  as  human 
rights  legislation  seeks  to  avoid  this  coun- 
try's identification  with  governments  that 
grossly  violate  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  the  Cranston-Moynihan  bill 
distances  the  United  States  trom  govern- 
ments whose  armed  forces  grossly  violate 
fundamental  guarantees  of  international  hu- 
manitarian law. 

The  Gulf  War  should  have  tought  us  the 
lesson  that  the  old  idea— that  "the  enemy  of 
my  enemy  is  my  friend"— is  a  false  standard 
upon  which  to  base  our  foreign  policy,  it  was 
port  of  our  Cold  War  strategy,  and  it  didn't 
work  very  well  then  either. 

Because  Saddam  was  the  enemy  of  our 
enemy,  Iran,  In  the  1980b,  we  helped  him  help 
himself  to  our  technology,  our  financial 
credits  and  even  our  intelligence. 

Had  the  Cranston-Moynihan  war  crimes 
bill  been  law  then,  we  would  have  stopped 
aiding  In  the  ISeOs  a  country  we  went  to  war 
against  in  1991. 

We  would  have  disassociated  America's 
good  name  and  International  standing  fl-om 
Iraq  at  a  time  when  the  Kurds  and  the  Ira- 
nians were  slaughtered  by  Saddam's  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

And  it  would  have  served  as  a  signal  that 
not  only  does  the  United  SUtes  expect  com- 
pliance with  the  Geneva  Conventions  govern- 
ing armed  conflict  by  our  own  troops,  but 
also  by  those  receiving  our  security  assist- 
ance. 

Just  how  seriously  we  take  war  crimes, 
however,  is  not  just  a  matter  of  legislation. 
It  also  requires  leadership. 

The  brave  partisans  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan  and  in  the  streets  of  Basra  de- 
served better  than  they  received  from  us. 

Under  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  we  are 
responsible,  as  a  party  to  this  conflict,  to  as- 
sure that  the  victims  of  the  conflict  are 
treated  humanely  and  cared  for  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

That  is  an  international  legal  responsibil- 
ity. I  fear,  that  the  U.S.  government  has  not 
adequately  met,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  Kurds  and  other  ethnic  rivals  to  Saddam. 
One  is  left  with  the  impression  that  the 
events  of  the  last  weelis  is  nothing  less  than 
a  sad  repetition  of  those  in  Budapest  in  1956. 
Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  we  and  our  al- 
lies were  talking  about  bringing  Saddam  up 
on  war  crimes  charges. 


Can  we 
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Now  t  le  question  seems  to  be  shifting  to:     shortcoming 


peal  with  an  Iraqi  Government  still 
led  by  Sf  ddam  and  his  military  henchmen?— 


with  th( 
might  b( , 


The  ai  swer  in  keeping  with  our  best  selves 


and  wit] 
should  b ) 


implication  being  that  the  answer 
yes. 
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our  own  outrage  about  war  crimes 
no. 


Human  Rights  Watch. 
Washington,  DC,  April  9, 1991. 
Hon.  Alj  a  Cranston, 
U.S.  Sem  te, 
Washingi  on,  DC. 

Dear  !  enator  Cranston:  I  write  on  behalf 
of  Huma  a  Rights  Watch  in  response  to  your 
office's  -equest  for  comment  on  the  War 
Crimes  I  revention  Education  Act  of  1991.  We 
view  the  bill  as  an  important  effort  to  ensure 
that  the  United  States  does  not,  through  the 
provisloi  of  foreign  assistance,  become  a 
party  t<i  systematic  violations  of  inter- 
national humanitarian  law,  or  the  laws  of 
war. 

Human  Rights  Watch  has  long  affirmed  the 
ImporUace  of  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistante  Act  of  1961,  which  denies  security 
assistance  to  governments  that  systemati- 
cally cQ-nmlt  gross  violations  of  human 
rights— a  a  often  critical  tool  for  pressuring 
abusive  governments  to  respect  human 
rights  aid  for  ensuring  that  the  United 
States  dc  es  not  facilitate  abuses  through  the 
provision  of  material  support. 

In  tim(  s  of  war.  however.  Section  502B  is 
hampers  in  its  application  by  the  limited 
scope  of  international  human  rights  law. 
While  wa  -fare  is  no  excuse  for  a  government 
to  ignor  (  the  nonderogable  provisions  of 
human  r  ghts  law,  human  rights  law  as  a 
practical  matter  often  provides  Inadequate 
guidance  to  the  soldier  In  the  field.  For  ex- 
ample: 

The  "ri  fht  to  life"  and  the  right  not  to  be 
"arbitrar  ly  deprived  of  [one's]  life,"  con- 
tained in  Article  6  of  the  International  Cov- 
enant of  :ivll  and  Political  Rights,  does  not 
supply  tl  e  detailed  rules  contained  in  the 
laws  of  a  war  on  who  is  an  appropriate  target 
for  milit«  ry  attack  and  what  are  appropriate 
means  foi  carrying  out  such  attaclts. 

The  pn  hibition  against  "arbitrary  arrest 
and  detei  tion"  set  forth  in  Article  9  of  the 
Covenant  does  not  provide  the  type  of  spe- 
cific safe(  uards  contoined  In  the  Third  Gene- 
va Conve  ition  of  1949  on  the  treatment  and 
release  ol  prisoners  of  war. 

Interna  lonal  human  rights  law  contains 
nothing  a  fin  to  the  provisions  of  the  1949  Ge- 
neva Con'  entions  protecting  medical  and  re- 
ligious p<  rsonnel,  prohibiting  the  perfidious 
use  of  a  1  Led  Cross  emblem,  and  proscribing 
the  force^  induction  of  prisoners  of  war  into 
enemy  ar|ned  forces.  Nor  does  it  include  the 
prohibitijjs  on  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
that  are  f  )und  in  the  laws  of  war. 

Traditi<  nal  human  rights  law,  because  it  is 
addressed  only  to  governments,  does  not 
speak  to  i  buses  committed  by  rebel  forces  In 
times  of  internal  armed  conflict,  as  does 
common  j  LTticle  3  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. 

The  Sta  te  Department  has  Implicitly  rec- 
ognized tl  le  importance  of  guiding  U.S.  for- 
eign poli<y  not  only  by  reference  to  inter- 
national liuman  rights  law  but  also  by  ref- 
erence to  International  humanitarian  law 
when,  tw4  years  ago,  it  began  Including  a 
section  oil  violations  of  the  laws  of  war  In  its 
annual  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices.  However,  no  comparable  change 
has  been  ifcade  In  the  legislation  guiding  U.S. 
foreign  asHstance. 

The  probosed  legislation  is  an  important 
step    tow|u-d    remedying    this    significant 


It  would  encourage  instruction 
in  the  laws  c  f  war,  so  that  soldiers  under  the 
strain  of  coinb&t  would  be  more  prone  to 
abide  by  its  jsafeguards.  And  it  would  send  a 
clear  signaL  be  it  to  tomorrow's  Saddam 
Hussein  or  t )  abusive  rebel  leaders,  that  the 
critical  nom  is  of  international  humanitarian 
law— norms  '  fhich  in  the  form  of  the  1949  Ge- 
neva Conventions  have  been  ratified  by  165 
nations— can  not  be  systematically  flouted  by 
those  who  he  pe  to  benefit  from  U.S.  largesse. 
Respec  fully  yours, 

Kenneth  Roth,  Esq., 

Deputy  Director. 
Human  Rights  Watch. 

IVashinoton  Office  on 

Latin  America, 
Washington,  DC,  April  3, 1991. 
Senator  Alai  i  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington, ,  >C. 

Dear  SENiTOR  Cranston:  I  write  to  ex- 
press the  full  support  of  the  Washington  Of- 
fice on  Latin  America  (WOLA)  for  the 
amendment  jou  have  proposed  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  This  bill— the 
War  Crimes  Prevention  Education  Act  of  1991 
which  adds  4itemational  humanitarian  law 
protections  do  the  human  rights  guarantees 
already  codihed  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act— takes  ap  important  step  forward  In  as- 
suring respedt  for  human  rights  In  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

Intematioi^l  humanitarian  law  provides 
critical  protaction  of  fundamental  rights  in 
situations  of]  armed  conflict  where  criteria 
additional  toj  those  of  International  human 
rights  conventions  are  needed.  All  human 
rights,  even  tfce  most  basic  rights  of  physical 
integrity,  ara^most  vulnerable  in  situations 
of  armed  conflict  from  international  war  to 
civil  war  to  ata  Insurgent  threat  to  the  state. 
This  legislation  recognizes  that  reality,  and 
expands  and  ieepens  the  United  States  com- 
mitment to  Ithe  fundamental  values  rei>- 
resented  In  both  international  human  rights 
law  and  international  humanitarian  law. 

I  Alexander  Wilde. 

I  Executive  Director. 

characterizition  and  appucation  of 
internatiojal  humanitarian  law  in  non- 
internatioial  and  other  kinds  of 
Armed  Confucts  ' 

i.  situations  of  internal  tensions  and 
disturbances 

Examples  of  such  situations  are  riots,  such 
as  demonstraiions  without  a  concerted  plan 
from  the  outsft;  Isolated  and  sporadic  acts  of 
violence,  as  bpposed  to  military  operations 
carried  out  bjj  armed  forces  or  armed  groups; 
other  acts  of  la  similar  nature,  including,  in 
particular,  la^e  scale  arrests  of  persons  for 
their  activities  or  opinions.  Serious  situa- 
tions of  internal  tensions  (which  can  be  the 
sequels  of  amjed  conflict  or  internal  disturb- 
ances) typically  have  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing charadteristics;  large  scale  arrests;  a 
large  number  W  political  prisoners;  probable 
existence  of  l|l-treatment  or  in-human  con- 
ditions of  detBntion;  the  suspension  of  fun- 
damental JudI  :ial  guarantees  and  allegations 
of  dlsappearaoces. 

Internal  tenfions  and  disturbances  are  not 
presently  governed  by  international  humani- 
tarian law  as  they  are  covered  by  universal 
and  regional  human  rights  Instruments. 
However,  the  iCRC  has  a  legally  recognized 


'Prepared  by 
and  Louis  C. 
Law,  the  Americka 


.  Junes 


Robert  K.  Ooldman,  Professor  of  Law 
Scholar,  Washington  College  of 
University. 
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,  right  of  Initiative  to  offer  Its  services  to  as- 
sist and  protect  the  victims  of  such  situa- 
tions. 

n.  INTERNAL  ARMED  CONFLICTS  DEFINED  IN 
COMMON  ARTICLE  3 

A.  Material  Field  of  Application 

Article  3  simply  refers  to,  but  does  not  ac- 
tually define,  "an  armed  conflict  of  a  non- 
international  character."  In  fact  and  prac- 
tice. It  Is  applicable  to  low  intensity  open, 
armed  confrontations  between  relatively  or- 
ganized armed  forces  or  armed  groups  occur- 
ring exclusively  within  the  territory  of  a 
particular  state.  Thus,  article  3  does  not 
apply  to  a  mere  act  of  banditry  or  an  unorga- 
nized and  short-lived  rebellion.  Article  3 
typically  applies  to  armed  strife  between 
governmental  armed  forces  and  organized 
armed  insurgents.  It  also  applies  to  cases  in 
which  two  or  more  armed  factions  within  a 
country  confront  one  another  without  the 
Involvement  of  governmental  forces  when, 
for  example,  the  established  government  has 
dissolved  or  is  too  weak  to  Intervene. 

The  application  of  article  3  is  automatic  as 
soon  as  a  situation  of  armed  conflict  exists. 
It  Imposes  fixed  legal  obligations  on  the  par- 
ties to  an  internal  conflict  for  the  protection 
of  persons  not,  or  no  longer,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  hostilities.  Unlike  human  rights 
law,  which  restrains  violations  inflicted  only 
by  a  government  and  it  agents,  the  obliga- 
tory provisions  of  article  3  expressly  bind 
both  parties  to  the  conflict,  i.e.,  government 
and  insurgent  forces.  Moreover,  the  obliga- 
tion to  apply  article  3  is  absolute  for  both 
parties  and  independent  of  the  obligation  of 
the  other  party. 

Significantly,  article  3  is  the  only  provi- 
sion of  the  four  Geneva  Conventions  that  di- 
rectly applies  to  internal  armed  conflicts. 
The  parties  to  such  a  conflict  have  no  legal 
obligation  to  implement,  enforce,  or  comply 
with  the  highly  developed  protections  of  the 
other  articles  of  the  Conventions  that  apply 
solely  to  an  international  armed  conflict. 

The  government,  therefore,  is  not  obliged 
to  accord  Its  armed  opponents  prisoner  of 
war  status  because  insurgents  do  not  have 
the  combatants'  privilege.  Moreover,  article 
3  in  no  way  precludes  a  government  from 
punishing  these  persons  for  the  commission 
of  crimes  under  its  domestic  laws.  Thus,  the 
government  can  try  captured  insurgents  who 
kill  government  soldiers  for  murder,  treason, 
sedition,  and  other  violent  acts.  Such  trials 
must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  set  forth  in  article  3.  To  ensure 
that  the  application  of  humanitarian  guar- 
antees in  article  3  by  the  government  is  not 
legally  construed  as  recognition  of  the  insur- 
gents' belligerence,  the  article  unequivocally 
states  that  application  of  its  provisions  does 
not  affect  the  legal  sUtus  of  the  parties  to 
the  conflict.  Moreover,  the  ICRC  is  expressly 
empowered  to  offer  its  services  to  the  war- 
ring parties  to  assist  and  protect  the  victims 
of  the  conflict. 

B.  Protection  of  the  Civilian  Population  Under 
Article  3 

Unlike  treaty  law  governing  international 
armed  conflicts,  article  3  contains  no  rules 
regulating  the  means  and  methods  of  war- 
fare. In  addition,  the  terms  "civilian"  and 
"combatant"  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
provisions  of  article  3.  Although  article  3 
does  not  provide  explicit  protection  for  the 
civilian  population  trom  attacks  or  their  ef- 
fects, its  prohibition  of  "violence  to  life  and 
person"  against  "persons  taking  no  active 
part  in  the  hostilities"  may  be  broad  enough 
to  encompass  attacks  against  civilians  in 
territory  controlled  by  an  adverse  party  In 
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an  internal  armed  conflict.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  article  3,  however,  is  to  absolutely  in- 
sure humane  treatment  of  those  persons  who 
do  not  or  no  longer  actively  participate  in 
the  hostilities  when  they  are  in  the  power  of 
a  party  to  the  Internal  conflict.  Such  persons 
are  entitled  to  humane  treatment  without 
adverse  distinction. 

Persons  protected  by  article  3  include 
members  of  both  government  and  dissident 
forces  who  surrender,  are  found  wounded, 
sick,  or  unarmed,  or  are  otherwise  captured 
by  the  other  side.  Individual  civilians  are 
similarly  entitled  to  the  guarantees  con- 
tained in  article  3  when  they  are  captured  by 
or  subjected  to  the  power  of  a  warring  party, 
even  if  they  had  fought  for  the  opposing 
party,  or  indirectly  participated  in  the  hos- 
tilities by  providing  either  party  with  food 
or  other  logistical  support.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  these  persons  die  as  a  result 
of  execution  or  torture  Inflicted  by  a  party 
to  the  conflict,  their  deaths  are  tantamount 
to  homicide. 

m.  CUSTOMARY  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
APPUCABLE  TO  INTERNAL  ARMED  CONFUCTS 

Although  article  3  does  not  by  its  terms 
prohibit  attacks  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  non-international  armed  conflicts, 
such  attacks  are  prohibited  by  the  cus- 
tomary laws  of  armed  conflict.  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  Resolution  2444, 
"Respect  for  Human  Rights  in  Armed  Con- 
flicts" (United  Nations  Resolution  2444), 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  on  December  19, 
1969.  expressly  recognized  this  customary 
principle  of  civilian  immunity  and  its  com- 
plementary principle  requiring  the  warring 
parties  to  distinguish  civilians  from  combat- 
ants at  all  times.  The  preamble  to  this  reso- 
lution clearly  states  that  these  fundamental 
humanitarian  law  principles  apply  "in  all 
armed  conflicts,"  meaning  both  inter- 
national and  internal  armed  conflicts.  Fur- 
thermore, the  ICRC  has  long  regarded  these 
principles  as  basic  rules  of  the  laws  of  war 
that  apply  in  all  armed  conflicts.  The  United 
States  government  also  has  expressly  recog- 
nized these  principles  as  declaratory  of  exist- 
ing customary  international  law.  These  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  constitute  legal  obligations 
for  all  the  parties  to  internal  conflicts. 

rv.  INTERNAL  ARMED  CONFLICTS  AS  DEFINED  IN 
PROTOCOL  n 

A.  The  Protocol's  Material  Field  of  Application 
Article  1.  Paragraph  1  of  Protocol  II  limits 
that  instrument's  application  to  a  non-inter- 
national armed  conflict,  "which  takes  place 
In  the  territory  of  a  High  Contracting  Party 
between  its  armed  forces  and  dissident 
armed  forces  or  other  organized  armed 
groups  which,  under  responsible  command, 
exercise  such  control  over  a  part  of  its  terri- 
tory as  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  sus- 
tained and  concerted  military  operations  and 
to  implement  this  Protocol." 

Protocol  n  develoiw  and  supplements  arti- 
cle 3  without  modifying  that  article's  exist- 
ing conditions  of  application.  Thus,  in  those 
conflicts  satisfying  the  conditions  for  its  ap- 
plication. Protocol  n  applies  cumulatively 
and  simultaneously  with  article  3  because 
the  scope  of  Protocol  n  is  Included  in  the 
broader  scope  of  article  3.  Protocol  II's 
threshold  of  application,  however,  is  both 
different  from  and  clearly  above  that  of  arti- 
cle 3.  Protocol  n  Introduces  objective  quali- 
fications not  found  in  article  3,  such  as  the 
requirements  that  a  state  party's  armed 
forces  must  participate  in  the  conflict  and 
that  dissident  armed  forces  or  other  orga- 
nized armed  groups  must  exercise  control 
over  a  part  of  Its  territory.  In  fact,  control  of 


part  of  the  territory  by  opposition  forces 
must  exist  for  the  Protocol  to  apply.  And, 
that  control  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
rebels  to  carry  out  "sustained  and  concerted 
military  operations"  and  to  apply  the  Proto- 
col. The  rebels.  In  short,  must  be  able  to  de- 
tain prisoners,  treat  them  humanely  and 
give  adequate  care  to  the  wounded  and  sick. 
These  criteria  are  principally  designed  to 
limit  the  application  of  Protocol  n  to  seri- 
ous cases  of  rebellion.  Thus,  the  objective 
conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  to  trigger 
the  Protocol's  application  contemplate  a  sit- 
uation of  civil  war  essentially  comparable  to 
a  state  of  belligerency  under  customary 
international  law. 

As  with  article  3,  application  of  Protocol  n 
neither  implies  recognition  of  or  modifies 
the  legal  status  of  the  rebels.  Members  of 
armed  forces  or  groups  captured  by  the  ad- 
verse party  are  not  entitled  to  prisoner  of 
war  status,  but  must  be  given  the  fundamen- 
tal guarantees  of  humane  treatment  and  ju- 
dicial guarantees  set  forth  in  articles  4  and  6 
of  the  Protocol.  Further,  unlike  article  3, 
Protocol  n  expressly  accords  the  civilian 
population  and  individual  civilians  general 
protection  against  direct  attacks  and  Infer- 
entlally  protect  them  and  civilian  objecte 
from  indiscriminate  or  disproportionate  at- 
tacks as  well.  Application  of  Protocol  n  in 
no  way  affects  the  ICRC's  right  under  article 
3  to  offer  its  services  to  the  warring  parties 
to  assist  and  protect  Uie  victims  of  the  con- 
flict. 

V.  INTERNATIONALIZED  INTERNAL  ARMED 
CONFUCTS 

An  "Internationalized"  non-international 
armed  conflict  is  a  civil  war  characterized  by 
the  intervention  of  the  armed  forces  of  other 
states  on  behalf  of  opposing  parties  to  the 
civil  war.  The  present  state  of  humanitarian 
law  is  unclear  and  problematical  regarding 
such  conflicts.  This  is  largely  because  the 
law  of  war  is  based  on  an  artiflcial  distinc- 
tion between  international  (interstate) 
armed  conflicts  and  non-international  (inter- 
nal) armed  conflicts,  with  different  rules. 
States  have  rejected  attempts  to  graft  all 
the  law  of  international  warfare  on  civil 
wars  with  foreign  intervention.  Such  con- 
flicts are  thus  hybrids  without  being  gov- 
erned entirely  by  either  body  of  law. 

A.  Internal  Armed  Conflict  Relationskips 

The  solution  followed  by  most  inter- 
national lawyers  has  been  to  break  down  the 
armed  conflict  into  its  international  and  do- 
mestic components  and.  based  on  this  dif- 
ferentiation, to  Identify  the  humanitarian 
law  rules  governing  relations  between  the 
warring  parties.  For  example,  suppose  there 
is  a  civil  war  in  country  X  with  the  armed 
forces  of  country  Y  flghUng  on  the  side  of 
government  trooiw  and  those  of  country  Z  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels.  Applying  this  approach 
to  the  conflict  in  country  X.  it  is  possible  to 
identify  the  following  distinct  relatlonshipe. 
As  between  the  original  parties  to  the  civil 
war.  the  government  of  country  X  and  the 
rebels,  the  armed  conflict,  despite  foreign 
intervention,  remains  non-international  in 
character.  Relations  between  government 
and  rebel  forces  are  governed  by  common  ar- 
ticle 3,  customary  international  law  applica- 
ble to  internal  conflicts  and  Protocol  n  if 
country  X  has  ratified  it. 

Although  the  presence  of  soldiers  of  coun- 
try Y  fighting  beside  government  troops  un- 
questionably gives  an  international  dimen- 
sion to  the  conflict  in  country  X,  this  fact 
does  not  make  that  conflict  international  in 
nature  as  between  country  Y  and  the  local 
rebels.   The   same   internal   armed   conflict 
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rules  must  be  applied  and  observed  by  coun- 
txy  Y  and  rebel  combatants.  Thus,  the  g-ov- 
enunent  of  country  X.  and  Its  allies  Trom  Y 
are  not  obliged  to  grant  captured  rebels  pris- 
oner-of-war status.  Similarly,  government 
and  country  Y  combatants  who  are  captured 
by  the  rebels  need  not  be  accorded  this  sta- 
tus. 
B.  Internatumal  Armed  Conflict  Relationships 

A  different  set  of  humanitarian  law  rules, 
however,  governs  relations  between  govern- 
ment X  troops,  its  allies  trom  country  Y  and 
troops  from  country  Z.  Under  article  2  com- 
mon to  the  four  Geneva  Conventions,  an 
international  armed  conflict  must  involve  a 
declared  war  or,  in  its  absence,  any  other 
armed  conflict  between  two  or  more  states. 

The  conditions  for  an  interstate  armed 
conflict  are  met  in  country  X  as  between 
country  Z  and  the  government  of  X  since  Z 
has  intervened  directly  with  its  armed  forces 
on  the  side  of  the  rebels  there.  In  addition, 
country  Z  and  country  Y  should  also  be  re- 
garded as  adverse  parties  in  this  inter- 
national conflict.  Accordingly,  the  entire 
law  of  international  armed  conflict  governs 
the  conduct  of  hostilities  among  the  troops 
of  countries  Y  and  Z  and  those  of  the  govern- 
ment of  X.  Speciflcally,  this  includes  the 
four  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and  its  19T7 
Protocol  I  (only  for  ratifying  states). 

As  a  consquence  of  their  participation  in 
an  international  armed  conflict,  the  govern- 
ments of  countries  X.  Y  and  Z  would  be  re- 
quired to  grant  in  conformity  with  the  third 
Geneva  Convention  prisoner-of-war  status  to 
captured  combatants.  Further,  troops  of  gov- 
ernment X  who  are  captured  by  country  Z 
combatants  should  also  be  granted  this  sta- 
tus. They  should  not  be  handed  over  to  the 
rebels  who  might  consider  them  nationals  in 
a  rebellion  and,  thus,  ineligible  for  prisoner- 
of-war  status. 

Is  several  such  hybrid  conflicts  in  the  past. 
the  ICRC  has  called  on  all  the  parties  mili- 
tarily engaged  in  the  conflict  to  respect 
International  humanitarian  law  and  to  allow 
It  to  carry  out  its  traditional  tasks  of  pro- 
tection and  assistance  under  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

VI.  INTERNATIONAL  ARMED  CONFLICTS 

Under  article  2  common  to  the  four  1949 
Geneva  Conventions,  an  international  armed 
conflict,  by  deflnition.  must  involve  a  de- 
clared war  at  the  very  least,  or.  in  its  ab- 
sence, any  other  armed  conflict  between  two 
or  more  states.  The  official  commentary  to 
the  Conventions  broadly  defines  armed  con- 
flict as  any  difference  between  two  states 
leading  to  the  intervention  of  armed  forces. 

In  contrast  to  internal  armed  conflicts,  the 
Geneva  Conventions  in  their  entirety  and 
1977  Protocol  I  govern  international  armed 
conflicts  and  have  mandatory  provisions  for 
the  enforcement  and  Implementation  of 
their  norms.  These  include  supervision  by 
protecting  powers  on  an  impartial  humani- 
tarian body,  such  as  the  ICRC.  state  respon- 
sibility for  breaches  of  these  norms,  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  "grave  breaches" 
that  are  made  universal  crimes  within  the 
Jurladiction  of  all  parties  to  the  Conventions 
and  Protocol  I. 
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BREAKTHROUGH  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
promlalng  breakthrough  has  occurred 
in  recent  weeks  in  the  long  stalemate 
over  Northern  Ireland.  An  agreement 
has    been   reached    to    hold    all-party 
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the  three  key  relationships  in- 

in   the   conflict — the   relation- 

between    the    Protestant    and 

communities  in  Northern  Ire- 

4etween  Northern  Ireland  and  the 

c  of  Ireland,  and  between  Great 

and  Ireland. 

igreement  to  hold  the  talks  was 
by  the  Irish  Government,  the 
Government,  the  Social  Demo- 
and  Labour  Party,  the  Alliance 
of  Northern  Ireland,  the  Demo- 
Unionist  Party,  and  the  Official 

Party  in  Northern  Ireland, 
time  when  peaceful  democratic 
are  transforming  Eastern 
and  when  the  European  Corn- 
is    moving    toward    1992    and 
integration  and  cooperation,  it 
important  than  ever  to  achieve 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  end 
violence   and   confrontation   that 
low  claimed  nearly  3,000  lives, 
gf al  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
for  all  citizens  of  Northern  Ire- 
within  reach  at  last.  I  hope  that 
be  the  year  in  which  it  is 
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cannot  be  g  uaranteed  in  advance,  I  am  con- 


VI  ill 
achlev  ;d. 

A  gr  ;at  deal  of  credit  for  this  break- 
through  goes  to  Mr.  Peter  Brooke, 
Britaii  I's  Secretary  of  State  for  North- 
em  Ir(  land,  who  has  worked  tirelessly 
and  painstakingly  with  all  the  i>arties 
over  a  period  of  14  months  to  put  to- 
gether this  agreement.  I  commend  Mr. 
Brooki !  for  his  achievement,  and  I  ask 
unaniifious  consent  that  statements  by 
and  the  Irish  Government 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well 
in  The  Irish  Times  by  Mr. 
]  :ume,  leader  of  the  Social  Demo- 
and  Labour  Party,  Mr.  James 
leader  of  the  Official 
Unionist  Party,  and  Mr.  Peter  Robin- 
djputy  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Unionist  Party. 

being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

STATEliENT  BT  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
NORT  JERN  IRELAND.  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

Pete^  Brooke  MP.  March  26. 1991 


Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  In- 
House  that,  following  extensive  dis- 
with  the  main  constitutional  par- 
Northern  Ireland  (the  Alliance  Party 
Non  hern  Ireland,  the  Social  Democratic 
Labour  Party,   the   Ulster  Democratic 
Party    and    the    Ulster    Unionist 
and  with  the  Irish  Government,  a 
formal  political  talks  now  exists.  I 
acknowledge  to  the  House  that  this 
Qot  have  been  possible  without  the 
and  determination  of  the  Northern 
parties  and  the  helpful  and  construc- 
1  iproach   taken   by   the   Irish  Govem- 
Hie  stated  positions  of  all  these  par- 
well  know.  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
1  eaffirms  its  position  that  Northern 
present  status  as  a  part  of  the  Unit- 
Kingdom  will  not  change  without  the  con- 
'a  majority  of  its  i>eople. 
(  ndeavour  on  which  we  have  all  agreed 
emqark  is  an  ambitious  one.  We  are  set- 
to  achieve  a  new  beginning  for  rela- 
wlthin   Northern   Ireland,    within 
islind  of  Ireland  and  between  the  peoples 
thei  i  islands.  While  a  successful  outcome 
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structive approach.  For  their  part,  the  two 
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of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement— 
and  Irish  Governments— have 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
new  and  more  broadly  based 
)r  structure  if  such  an  arrange- 
arrived  at  through  direct  discus- 
sion and  negotiation  between  all  of  the  par- 
ties concen  ed. 

ui  opportunity  for  such  a  wider 
political  dli  logue  the  two  Governments  have 
agreed  not  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Confe  "ence  between  two  pre-specifled 
dates.  All  o  '  the  parties  concerned  will  make 
use  of  this  nterval  for  intensive  discussions 
to  seek  ths  new  and  more  broadly  based 
agreement  which  I  have  just  described. 

As  the  Cdnference  will  not  be  meeting  be- 
tween the  Specified  dates  the  Secretariat  at 
Maryfield  will  accordingly  not  be  required 
for  that  pe^od  to  discharge  its  normal  role 
of  servicing  Conference  meetings  provided 
for  in  Article  3  of  the  Agreement. 

It  is  accepted  that  discussions  must  focus 
on  three  main  relationships:  those  within 
Northern  Ireland,  including  the  relationship 
between  an^  new  Institutions  there  and  the 
Westminster  Parliament;  among  the  people 
of  the  islanfl  of  Ireland;  and  between  the  two 
Govemmenis.  It  is  common  ground  between 
all  the  parmes  that  hope  of  achieving  a  new 
and  more  tfoadly  based  agreement  rests  on 
finding  a  way  to  give  adequate  expression  to 
the  totalitv  of  the  relationships  I  have  men- 
tioned.        I 

Talks  wilj  accordingly  take  place  in  three 
strands  cotresponding  respectively  to  the 
three  relationships.  Some  arrangement  will 
be  needed  for  liaison  between  the  different 
strands  of  t^ese  complex  discussions.  All  the 
Northern  Ueland  parties  will  participate  ac- 
tively and  pirectly  in  the  North-South  dis- 
e  Unionist  parties  have  made 
hey  wish  their  participation  in 
to  be  formally  associated  with 
and  that  they  will  regard  them- 
embers  of  the  United  Kingdom 


cussions. 
clear  that 
those  talkd 
my  presence 
selves  as 
team. 
It  is  accented  by  all  those  involved  that,  so 
full  use  of  the  interval  between 
the  Conference  to  achieve  an 
^ment  satisfactory  to  all,  it  will 
to  have  launched  all  three  sets 
IS  within  weeks  of  each  other, 
^p  towards  getting  related  discus- 
way  in  all  three  strands  will  be 
as  soon  as  possible,  of  sub- 
stantive talks  between  the  parties  In  North- 
em  Irelanq  under  my  chairmanship.  These 
»nce  with  a  round  of  bilateral 
(fore  moving  on,  as  soon  as  pos- 
plenary  sessions.  It  has  been 
ill  the  participants  that  before 
after  consultation,  I  judge  that 
ite  point  has  been  reached,  I  will 
propose  fortnally  that  the  other  two  strands 
should  be  Ifiunched.  My  judgment  as  to  tim- 
ing will  be  {governed  by  the  fact  that  all  in- 
volved hav^  agreed  that  the  three  sets  of  dis- 
cussions will  be  under  way  within  weeks  of 
each  other.] 

The  inte^al  talks,  like  the  Ulks  in  the 
other  straqds,  will  follow  a  demanding  and 
intensive  schedule.  In  order  to  ensure  a  fUll 
airing  of  tit(B  issues,  it  will  be  open  to  each  of 
the  parties]  to  raise  any  aspect  of  these  rela- 
tionships i|icluding  constitutional  issues,  or 
any  other  I  matter  which  it  considers  rel- 
evant. All  {concerned  have  assured  me  that 
they  will  garticipate  in  good  faith  and  will 
make  evers  effort  to  achieve  progress. 
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It  is  accepted  by  all  the  parties  that  noth- 
ing will  be  Anally  agreed  In  any  strand  until 
everything  Is  agreed  In  the  talks  as  a  whole 
and  that  confidentiality  will  be  malnUined 
thereunto.  However,  in  the  final  analysis  the 
outcome  will  need  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
people. 

Statement  by  the  Government  of  Ireland 

ON  Anglo-Irish  Relations.  March  26, 1991 

The  Government  are  extremely  pleased 
that  a  basis  now  exists  for  the  launch  of  po- 
litical talks  focussing'  on  the  totality  of  rela- 
tionships within  and  between  these  islands. 

The  commitment  and  perseverance  of  all 
involved  has  kept  the  prospect  of  talks  alive 
over  these  past  fourteen  months.  The  Gov- 
ernment pay  tribute  to  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Northern 
Ireland.  Mr.  Brooke,  and  also  to  the  com- 
bination of  realism  and  vision  displayed  by 
the  political  leaders  In  Northern  Ireland. 

Without  wishing  to  minimise  the  dif- 
ferences in  positions,  the  Government  be- 
lieve there  is  now  a  genuine  sense  of  common 
purpose  among  all  the  participants.  As  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons today,  we  are  setting  out  to  achieve  a 
new  beginning  for  relationships  within 
Northern  Ireland,  within  the  island  of  Ire- 
land, and  between  the  peoples  of  these  is- 
lands. This  shared  appreciation  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  exercise  undoubtedly  helps 
to  strengthen  the  prospects  of  a  positive  out- 
come to  our  endeavours. 

Throughout  these  past  fourteen  months, 
the  Government's  concern  has  been  to  estab- 
lish the  soundest  t>ossible  basis  for  talks  and 
one  which  would  be  conducive  to  a  successful 
outcome  to  the  process.  We  shared  the  con- 
viction that,  unless  the  structures  were 
right,  the  risk  of  failure  of  the  substantive 
talks  would  be  very  high.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  two  Governments — and  indeed  all 
the  potential  participants — have  devoted  so 
much  time  and  attention  to  seeking  to  put 
proper  structures  in  place. 

The  Government  are  acutely  conscious 
that  there  is  now  a  historic  opportunity  for 
both  traditions  on  this  Island.  Following  dec- 
ades of  mistrust,  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  the  need  for  wide-ranging  dia- 
logue, where  the  full  range  of  Issues  that  di- 
vide and  unite  our  two  communities  can  be 
exhaustively  explored.  With  goodwill  and  a 
constructive  approach  all  round,  there  Is  po- 
tential for  a  qualitative  leap  forward  in  our 
relationship.  Whatever  the  differences  in 
perspective,  and  they  undoubtedly  exist,  all 
of  us  In  Ireland  share  the  common  objectives 
of  peace,  justice  and  prosperity  for  all  our 
people. 

The  Government  looks  forward  to  a  sub- 
stantive and  vibrant  dialogue  with  Northern 
political  leaders,  when  we  will  listen  care- 
fully to  the  views  of  all  participants  while 
contributing  fully  ourselves.  Our  sensitivity 
to  Unionist  concerns  will  go  hand  In  hand 
with  a  forthright  expression  of  the  values 
and  aspirations  we  share  with  Northern  na- 
tionalists. We  will  seek  to  build  for  the  fu- 
ture while  ensuring  that  we  do  not  put  at 
risk  what  has  been  achieved  and  sustained 
over  recent  years. 

Above  all.  It  Is  the  Government's  hope  that 
this  sense  of  a  new  beginning  will  help  to  sig- 
nal the  end  of  the  strife  that  has  bedevilled 
Northern  Ireland  for  so  long.  With  the  politi- 
cal process  now  offering  the  opportunity  of  a 
new  way  forward,  the  futility  and  irrele- 
vance of  violence  must  Increasingly  be  ap- 
parent. Those  who  continue  to  give  their 
support  to  campaigns  of  violence  thereby  ex- 
clude themselves  trom  this  process;  the  per- 
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manent  cessation  of  such  support  must  sure- 
ly now  be  considered  by  all  those  who  wish 
to  participate  in  the  building  of  a  new, 
agreed  Ireland. 

Today's  developments  have  brought  re- 
newed hope  to  people  thoughout  this  Island. 
The  Government  are  embarking  on  this  am- 
bitious exercise  in  a  spirit  of  partnership, 
fully  sharing  the  determination  of  all  In- 
volved that  our  endeavours  should  prove 
worthy  of  the  hopes  invested  in  them. 

[From  the  Irish  Times.  Mar.  27, 1991] 

John  Hume's  View:  "Whole  Island  Must 
Vote  on  any  Pact" 

Any  agreement  which  might  emerge  from 
talks  involving  the  nationalist  and  unionist 
parties,  and  the  British  and  Irish  Govern- 
ments, should  be  put  to  the  people  in  the 
North  and  South  in  simultaneous  referenda, 
SDLP  leader  Mr.  John  Hume  said  in  his  Jan- 
uary, 1989.  Interview  with  Frank  Millar. 

What  he  wanted  to  see  from  an  all-round 
conference  Is  the  representatives  of  the  "di- 
vided people  of  this  island  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  how  they  share  the  island.  As  to 
how  they  share  the  Island  would  have  to 
emerge  from  that  conference  table.  That 
means  that  whoever  goes  to  that  table  to 
represent  the  different  sections  of  the  people 
must  be  tree  to  put  on  that  table  any  pro- 
posal they  wish."  he  explained. 

"I  think  the  first  thing  that  would  happen 
if  such  discussions  started  would  be  that  it 
would  transform  the  atmosphere  in  the  is- 
land as  a  whole.  The  goodwill  would  be  quite 
enormous,  and  a  lot  of  the  old  prejudice 
might  quickly  be  eroded  because  of  the  new 
atmosphere  of  good  will.  And  we  should  also 
understand  that  the  new  atmosphere  existed 
inside  a  wider  world  context  and  a  wider  Eu- 
ropean context,  that  both  parts  of  Ireland 
have  already  committed  themselves  to  ...  If 
agreement  was  reached  I  would  have  no 
doubt  that  It  would  have  the  approval  of 
both  sections." 

Mr.  Hume  continued:  "I  am  talking  about 
a  new  settlement  which  addresses  the 
central  relationship  that  goes  to  the  heart  of 
our  problem— the  relationship  between  the 
unionist  people  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
the  Island.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  that  re- 
lationship should  be  settled  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both.  I  would  be  very  foolish, 
and  so  would  they  and  so  would  anybody,  be- 
fore going  to  seek  such  a  settlement  at  a 
table,  to  spell  out  in  detail  what  the  even- 
tual outcome  would  be  because  that's  not 
very  good  politics. 

"What  we  should  state  are  the  objectives— 
that  we  want  to  reach  agreement  on  how  we 
share  this  island  to  our  mutual  satisfaction 
and  having  done  so  to  ask  the  approval  of 
the  people  who  sent  us  to  the  table  In  the 
first  place.  What  the  details  are  of  who  we 
share  the  Island  must  be  details  that  emerge 
from  such  discussions.  And  it  must  also,  of 
course,  and  I  have  always  made  clear  and  I 
think  this  Is  self-evident,  that  the  relation- 
ships, that  Is,  the  central  relationship,  is 
that  between  the  unionists  and  the  rest  of 
the  island. 

"There  are  other  relationships  as  well  that 
have  to  be  addressed,  that's  become  known 
as  the  totality  of  relationships.  They've  got 
to  be  addressed  as  well  and  they've  got  to  be 
resolved  to  mutual  satisfaction  but  the 
central  one,  the  one  that  has  never  been  ad- 
dressed is  the  unionists  and  the  rest  of  the 
Island  sitting  down  together.  In  the  past, 
they  have  always  tried  to  use  the  British  to 
settle  the  relationships  for  them  and  I  would 
put  it  mildly,  not  very  successfully  either." 


Asked  would  a  potential  settlement  have 
enormous  Implications  for  the  Irish  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Hume  said  that  It  was  accept- 
ed by  all  parties  In  the  Republic  that  any 
new  settlement  which  involves  the  unionists 
and  themselves  would  mean  looking  at  the 
possibility  of  an  entirely  new  constitution. 
"Most  political  leaders  in  the  Republic  have 
said  time  out  of  number  that  in  the  event  of 
a  settlement  between  themselves  and  the 
unionists  they  would  not  object  at  all  to  con- 
sidering a  new  constitution."  he  said. 

Asked  from  his  relationship  with  the 
Taoiseach  was  he  confident  Mr.  Haughey 
would  endorse  a  new  enterprise  Mr.  Hume  re- 
plied that  Mr.  Haughey  would  be  "very  swift 
indeed  to  take  up  any  opportunity  of  dia- 
logue with  the  unionist  people  that  could 
lead  to  a  settlement  of  relationships  between 
the  unionist  people  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  this  Island." 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  he  was  very  keen  to 
enter  into  dialogue  with  the  unionist  parties. 
The  objective  would  be  to  ensure  that  there 
was  no  sacrifice  of  principle  by  any  of  the 
parties  involved  in  their  attitudes  to  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement.  "Our  objective 
would  be  to  seek  an  agreement  and  find  an 
agreement  that  would  transcend  In  Impor- 
tance any  previous  agreement  ever  made.  1 
think  that's  a  straight  clear  way  to  do  it. 
and  I  think  that  the  unionists  don't  abandon 
their  mandated  position  by  so  doing." 

The  SDLP  leader  said  that  a  real  change 
had  occurred  in  the  North  in  that  despite  oi>- 
posltion,  the  British  Government  had  not 
backed  down  In  its  support  for  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement.  "I  am  saying  that  for  the 
first  time  since  1920  that  vicious  circle  (of  vi- 
olence) is  being  broken  down.  A  new  fiuldity 
has  been  created  in  the  political  arena  which 
must  be  taken  advantage  of.  And  if  it  is 
taken  advantage  of  and  developed,  then  we 
will  move  towards  a  political  solution  that 
will  eradicate  all  these  other  grievances 
which  are  symptoms  of  the  problems.  It  is 
the  duty  of  politicians  like  myself  to  keep 
their  eye  on  the  problem,  and  on  ways  of 
solving  it." 

Asked  ultimately  was  it  "a  united  Ireland 
or  nothing."  Mr.  Hume  said  it  depended  on 
what  one  meant  by  unity.  "All  I  am  saying 
is  what  unity  for  me  means— It  means  agree- 
ment on  how  we  share  the  island.  That  Is 
what  unity  actually  means.  Unity  without 
agreement  Isn't  unity  at  all.  it's  conquest 
and  you  are  back  to  that.  And  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  it  is  time  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  traditions  on  this  is- 
land to  sit  down  together  and  decide  how 
they're  going  to  share  this  island,  how 
they're  going  to  protect  their  traditions  In  a 
manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  both  sides." 

He  went  on;  "Now  that  could  be  a  hell  of  a 
long  process  of  search,  but  that  is  the  real 
search  and  that's  the  search  we  have  got  to 
be  engaged  in.  It's  easy  to  indulge  in  name 
calling,  to  say:  'Well.  I  don't  trust  you.  The 
unionists  don't  trust  me — fair  enough, 
maybe  I  don't  trust  them.  I  don't  have  to 
trust  them,  and  they  don't  have  to  trust  me.' 

"What  I  have  to  do  is  to  trust  myself  and 
what  they  have  to  do  Is  to  trust  themselves 
to  represent  their  own  people,  anywhere, 
with  anybody  else,  and  come  to  a  settlement 
that  protects  their  own  people.  And  I  have  to 
say  precisely  the  same  thing:  whether  I  trust 
Ian  Paisley  or  not  Is  Irrelevant.  What  Is  Im- 
portant is  whether  I  trust  myself  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  him  and  produce  solutions  that 
are  acceptable  to  the  people  I  represent,  and 
he  has  to  do  the  same  thing." 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  there  was  a  role  In  the 
search  for  agreement  for  every  section  of  the 
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Irish  people  that  has  got  an  elected  mandate 
provided  they  come  to  the  search  on  the 
same  terms  as  everybody  else,  armed  with 
only  their  own  convictions  and  their  ability 
to  persuade,  but  not  with  ^ns  or  bombs. 

Asked  what  this  meant  in  terms  of  Sinn 
Fein's  links  with  the  IRA.  Mr.  Hume  said: 
"You  can't  expect  anyone  to  sit  around  a 
table  with  somebody  who  reserves  the  right 
to  pull  a  g\m  if  he  doesn't  get  his  own  way." 

[From  the  Irish  Times,  Mar.  27, 1991] 

James  Molynbaux's  View:  "Regional 

Administrative  assembly  Mooted" 

A  regional  administrative  assembly  with 
shared  responsibility  and  its  own  mechanism 
for  a  relationship  with  the  Republic  and  a  se- 
lect House  of  Commons  Committee  examin- 
ing the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland,  were 
among  the  possibilities  for  future  progress  in 
the  North  which  the  Official  Unionist  Party 
leader.  Mr.  James  Molyneaux,  considered 
when  he  was  interviewed  in  February,  1989. 

Mr.  Molyneaux  indicated  that  he  would  be 
favourably  disposed  to  such  suggestions 
which  would  Include  the  creation  of  an  exter- 
nal affairs  committee  dealing  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Republic.  He  would  also  fa- 
vour a  high-powered  House  of  Commons 
Committee  scrutinising  Northern  Ireland 
business  and  that  henceforth  all  legislation 
for  the  North  would  be  enacted  by  way  of 
Bin,  rather  than  order-in-council. 

The  DUP  leader  said  if  such  offers  were 
made  by  the  British  Government  they  would 
accept  them,  but  equally  that  was  what  the 
Conservative  Party  should  have  put  in  place 
In  1972  when  they  abolished  Stormont.  "They 
should  have  then  started  to  say.  'we  have 
now   removed    Stormont   and    rather   than 


of  rela  ionships  within  these  islands  which 
was  no .,  as  Mr.  Hume  seemed  to  be  indicat- 
ing, a  I  ingrular  thing — as  in  the  relationship 
within  this  island.  The  agreement  had  done 
terribl^  damage  towards  making  closer  and 
unique  I  "the  relationship  between  our  two 
peoples". 

Solid  progress  was  being  achieved  towards 
that  re  ationsbip,  but  the  process  would  take 
years,  ind  not  Just  weeks  and  months,  he 
contini:  ed.  "What  I  am  pointing  to  is  ...  I 
suppose  the  term  might  be  a  British-Irish 
agreem  mt.  going  much  wider  than  the 
present  agreement,  and  I  have  given  certain 
indlcat  ons  of  how  that  could  be  shaped  and 
then  w  len  we  got  to  that,  and  within  that 
ftamen  srk.  then  things  could  start  happen- 
ing wit  1  Northern  Ireland  itself.' 

Wher !  Mr.  Hume  was  going  wrong  was  in 
focusin  r  everything  on  the  island  of  Ireland. 
"That  I  imply  is  not  real,  that  simply  is  not 
what  it  is  all  about."  Asked  if  an  agreement 
which  was  negotiated  between  the  parties 
could  I  e  put  in  simultaneous  referendums 
North  t  nd  South  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and  if  1 :  was  accepted  North  and  South  what 
would  le  have  to  lose  In  such  a  situation, 
Mr.  Ma  yneaux  replied:  "Well,  with  great  re- 
spect t )  Mr.  Hume  I  can't  understand  that 
philosophy,  and  I  can't  see  the  validity  of 
it." 

"I  cab't  see  how  you  can  have  unifled  in 
one  pie  :e  of  land,  just  because  it  happens  to 
be  a  se!  f-contained  Island,  people  who  regard 
themse  ves  as  Irish  and  other  people  who 
contlnie  to  regard  themselves  as  British.' 
he  said .  "How  can  you  have  a  decision  In 
some  k  nd  of  agreement  to  share  this  island 
betwee]  i  British  and  Irish  people  other  than 
the  oni!  we've  got.  which  says  the  British 


leave  a  vacuum  we  are  now  going  to  govern     *111 1'^  s  broadly  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  the     imaginative  than  that  if  we  are  to  get  a  solu 


Northern  Ireland  like  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  near  enough'."  he  added. 

Mr.  Molyneaux  said  he  was  not  opposed  to 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  because  it  did  not 
give  unionists  a  position  of  dominance  over 
Catholics:  "I  don't  want  to  have  a  position  of 
dominance  over  Roman  Catholics.  That  may 
mean  that  I  would  have  to  make  do  with  a 
level  of  government,  and  governmental 
mechanisms  in  Northern  Ireland  which 
didn't  give  the  majority,  as  a  majority,  the 
entire  influence  in  running  the  show." 

He  said  he  was  not  an  integrationist  any 
more  than  Enoch  Powell  was  an  integration- 
ist. but  people  always  wrongly  assumed  he 
wanted  to  run  Northern  Ireland  like  Surrey. 

Mr.  Molyneaux  said  that  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement  could  not  survive  because  it  was 
conclusively  proven  that  it  was  unworkable, 
and  "what's  far  worse  had  done  hideous  dam- 
age to  the  whole  structure  of  Northern  Ire- 
land ...  If  the  shackles  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement  were  removed  then  the  Ulster 
people — and  by  that  I  meant  mainly  the  ma- 
jority, but  the  minority  would  have  a  part  to 
play— will  then  take  their  rightful  place  in 
seeking  to  end  the  ancient  quarrel  which  has 
plagued  the  two  nations  for  far  too  long." 

He  said  that  in  recent  times  there  had  been 
a  reduction  in  insults  and  verbal  bombard- 
ment between  the  politicians  North  and 
South,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  In  "the 
controversies  and  slagging  matches  between, 
for  example,  the  three  main  parties,  our- 
selves, the  DUP  and  the  SDLP".  The  deep- 
seated  differences  were  still  there  but  out- 
side of  the  agreement  the  ill-feeling  between 
North  and  South  was  being  gradually  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Molyneaux  said  that  the  British  and 
Irish  governments  should  go  back  before 
they  launched  on  "this  Exocet  business  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement"  to  the  totality 
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Once  the  communities  have  worked  out 
how  to  coexist,  then  attention  could  be 
turned  to  .be  unionist's  relationship  with 
the  Republic  and  they  could  also  "work  out 
the  relationship  that  the  new  structures  that 
we  agree  oh  will  have  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  Klnj  dom."  said  Mr.  Robinson. 

"In  relation  to  the  Irish  Republic.  I  have 
to  say  thati  it  has  always  been  the  view  of 
the  Unionist  leadership— publicly  identified 
by  the  two<  leaders  who  at  present  lead  the 
unionist  parties— that  it  is  not  the  unionist 
communityfs  aim  to  be  at  enmity  with  the 
Irish  Republic."  he  said. 

"It  is  not!  in  our  interest  to  have  disagree- 
ment with  those  who  live  In  a  neighbouring 
country.  Unionists  want  to  be  friends  with 
the  Irish  Republic,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
be  part  of  that  family,  and  that  is  the  dis- 
tinction. I  ^ould  have  thought  that  if  there 
are  people  pf  goodwill  who  want  to  have  a 
close,  hannjonious.  co-operative,  working  re- 
lationship petween  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland  anc^  of  the  Irish  Republic,  then  we 
must  do  it  jon  the  basis  of  friendship  rather 
than  on  thi  basis  of  people  wanting  to  rule 
over  us,  claiming  our  jurisdiction,  indicating 
that  we  in  pome  ways  will  be  the  serfs,  and 
they  the  misters." 

Mr.  Robii^son  said  he  wanted  to  make  sure 
the  Anglo-Q'ish  Agreement  was  not  the  basis 
on  which  Nprthem  Ireland  existed  in  the  fu- 
ture and  ha  also  spoke  of  his  deep  opposition 
to  the  Reiiublic's  territorial  constitutional 
claim  to  Nc»-them  Ireland. 

It  was  qu)te  clear  now  that  unionists  could 
bring  to  thfe  negotiating  table  proposals  for 
an  alternative  to  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement. 
"Systems  tpat  we  have  operated  in  the  past 
have  failed!  us.  we  need  to  be  a  little  more 


Irish  w  11  live  broadly  in  the  South,  with  a 
large  e  ement  of  them  admittedly  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  But  that  is  the  basic  divide. 
That  la  the  argument  for  two  nations.  It's  an 
argum«  at  actually  for  the  Border." 

"The  British  and  the  Irish  can  live  in  the 
island,  in  opposite  ends  of  the  island,  in  a 
spirit  <f  good  neighborliness  once  the  two 
nation! ,  the  two  capitals  if  you  like,  have 
come  t  3  terms  with  each  other,  and  have 
stopped  getting  in  each  others'  hair.  I  think 
that  is  possible. 

'But  it  comes  back  to  that  it  is  the  British 
and  th(  Irish  co-existing  in  one  island.  It  is 
not  try  Ing  to  say  that,  despite  religious  dif- 
ference i  we  are  all  Irish,  nor  is  it  true  that 
if  left  I  ilone  we  could  work  out  how  we  are 
going  ifD  share  the  island.  The  stark  fact  is 
that  I  -epresent  the  British  in  Ireland,  sub- 
ject to  the  queen,  who  are  going  to  go  on  re- 
gardin(  the  queen  as  their  sovereign,  and 
they  id  sally  want  to  live  with  their  Southern 
neighbours  who  look  to  their  President  as 
the  hea  il  of  their  State. 

"And  that  is  the  only  possible  scenario, 
but  th(re  has  got  to  be  a  movement  away 
from  t]  at  in  the  sense  that  they  have  got  to 
do  at  g  ound  level  what  I  think  we,  the  much 
malign  td  politicians,  have  done  at  a  higher 
level,  namely,  we  have  managed  to  reduce 
the  agiTo  and  the  slagging  match  between 
the  opi  osite  ends  of  the  island." 

[F]  om  the  Irish  Times,  Mar.  27,  1991] 
PeterJRobinson's  View:  "How  CoMMinnriEs 

Can  Co-Exist  a  Priority" 
The  first  essential  in  any  solution  to  the 
North'i  problems  is  to  work  out  how  the  two 
communities  can  live  together  in  Northern 
Ireland ,  the  deputy  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Unioniiit  Party,  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  told 
Frank  Millar  when  he  was  interviewed  in 
March.  1969. 


tion.  if  we  ire  to  overcome  some  of  the  dUf- 
flculties  thit  have  existed  in  the  past."  he 
continued. 

Asked  if  power  were  to  be  restored  to 
Northern  ;  reland.  would  there  be  equal 
power  for  t  le  SDLP?  Mr.  Robinson  said  that 
"not  even  t  he  SDLP  would  expect  those  who 
obtain  19  pt  ir  cent  of  the  vote  at  elections  to 
have  an  eqt^al  share  with  those  who  have  sig- 
nificantly gjreater". 

"I  think^hat  it  would  be  wrong  of  anyone 
to  attempt  to  get  devolution  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  to  sell  the  people  short  by  not  at- 
tempting tx>  get  the  full  range  of  powers 
which  obviiusly  would  include  powers  in  the 
security  flild.  Those  are  matters  which  af- 
fect our  pebple  and  it's  very  difficult  to  en- 
visage howpne  can  adequately  deal  with  the 
other  aspeots  of  government  without  having 
control  in  tiie  field  of  security." 

Mr.  Robinson  refused  to  give  specifics  on 
what  type  pf  new  structure  the  DUP  would 
favour  for  Northern  Ireland  as  one  did  not 
enter  into  negotiations  by  fully  disclosing 
one's  hand.JBut  he  would  not  accept  any  sys- 
tem that  hkd  been  rejected  in  the  past,  and 
that  included  Sunnlngdale.  "We  are  talking 
about  something  a  little  more  Innovative 
than  that.'l  he  said. 

"I  don't  jthink  unionist  Interests  are  ad- 
vanced by  iuiything  other  than  the  removal 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement.  If  we  are  re- 
ferring to  a  package  which  would  be  brought 
in  after  th4  removal  of  the  agreement,  then 
there  are  certain  things  which  are  the  rights 
of  the  peo)le  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
rights  of  tqeir  elected  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"They  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
there  shoul  1  be  a  procedure  that  allows  their 
laws  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
laws  for  ot  ler  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


They  have 


every  right  to  expect  that  their 
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province  might  be  administered  in  a  way 
that  has  a  greater  degree  of  accountability 
than  at  the  present  exists.  They  have  every 
right  to  exiiect  that  committees  dealing  with 
Northern  Ireland  matters  should  be  set  up 
just  as  there  are  committees  dealing  with 
the  bread  and  butter  issues  for  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

"1  don't  see  that  as  a  privilege  being  be- 
stowed upon  me;  that  is  something  that  we 
should  have  anyway,  and  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jections to  such  reforms  of  Northern  Ire- 
land's business  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  that  doesn't  present  to  me  something 
that  is  going  to  benefit  greatly  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  themselves.  I  believe  that 
the  remoteness  between  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  seat  of  Government  requires  there  be 
a  system  of  government  in  Northern  Ireland 
to  deal  with  the  important  day-to-day 
issues." 
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REMEMBERING  CAPT.  MANLEY 
LANIER  "SONNY"  CARTER 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  all  of 
my  colleagues  know,  one  sees  the  full 
range  of  emotions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  our  debates— pride,  cour- 
age, concern,  and  sometimes  even 
anger.  This  week  the  Chamber  is  filled 
with  sorrow.  This  has  been  a  hard  week 
for  the  Senate.  On  Monday  former  Sen- 
ator John  Tower  was  laid  to  rest  in  his 
home  State  of  Texas,  and  yesterday 
Pennsylvania  sadly  received  Senator 
John  Heinz  back  to  his  beloved  State. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  third  hero.  Capt. 
Manley  Lanier  "Sonny"  Carter,  Jr. 
Sonny  Carter  was  on  the  same  flight  as 
Senator  John  Tower  that  resulted  in 
tragedy  on  April  5  in  Brunswick,  GA. 

Sonny  Carter  was  clearly  an  all- 
Amerlcan  hero.  He  was  bom  in  Macon, 
GA,  and  considered  Georgia  his  home. 
Despite  the  tragic  foreshortening  of  his 
brilliant  career.  Sonny  Carter  lived  as 
full  and  as  successful  a  life  as  one  can 
live.  He  was  a  gifted  medical  doctor,  a 
decorated  naval  aviator,  and  a  talented 
astronaut. 

Sonny  Carter  received  both  his  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  and  doctorate  of 
medicine  fi-om  Etoory  University.  After 
graduating  from  medical  school  in  1973, 
he  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  and  became  a 
flight  surgeon  and  a  pilot.  He  pursued 
both  careers  successfully  until  he  was 
selected  In  May  1984  by  NASA  to  be- 
come an  astronaut.  He  first  flew  in 
space  on  the  STS-33  crew  which 
launched  successfully  into  space  on  No- 
vember 22.  1989,  on  the  space  shuttle 
Discovery. 

I  recall  his  personal  hospitality  in 
Houston  a  number  of  years  ago  when  he 
gave  my  son  Brian  and  me  a  most  en- 
joyable and  Informative  tour  of  the 
Houston  Space  Flight  Center. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pre- 
paring for  an  upcoming  shuttle  launch 
that  would  have  carried  the  Inter- 
national Mlcrogravlty  Laboratory  into 
orbit. 

To  have  such  a  brilliant  career  cut 
short  only  heightens  our  sense  of  loss. 


Yet  I  believe  Sonny  Carter's  family  cai^ 
draw  deep  satisfaction  to  know  that 
Sonny  gave  more  to  his  country  in  his 
17  years  of  service  than  most  individ- 
uals give  in  their  lifetime. 

This  afternoon  the  people  of  Georgia 
welcome  Sonny  back  for  the  last  time. 
His  funeral  services  are  being  held  at 
Warner  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  which 
Sonny  considered  to  be  his  home.  The 
Nation  has  lost  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ican. We  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  wife  Dana  and  his  daugh- 
ters Olivia  and  Meredith. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  presented  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  first  shut- 
tle mission  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  that  a  copy  of  his 
resume  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Nov.  20, 
1989] 

Capt.  Manley  L.  "Sonny"  carter 

Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  President,  with  luck  and 
hard  work,  the  space  shuttle  Discovery  will 
roar  off  into  space  later  this  week.  Uke  all 
Americans,  the  people  of  Georgia  are  proud 
of  the  courage  and  dedication  of  all  of  Amer- 
ica's astronauts.  In  the  case  of  this  shuttle 
mission,  the  people  of  Georgia  are  especially 
proud  to  have  a  son  of  Georgia  serve  as  a 
mission  specialist  on  the  crew  of  the  space 
shuttle. 

Manley  L.  "Sonny"  Carter,  Jr..  a  captain 
In  the  U.S.  Navy,  was  bom.  raised,  and  edu- 
cated in  Georgia.  He  was  bom  in  Macon  and 
grew  up  in  Warner  Robins.  He  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  chemistry  ftx)m 
EUnory  University  and  a  degree  in  medicine 
ftom  Emory  University's  School  of  Medicine. 
Even  after  assignments  across  the  country 
as  a  naval  officer.  Sonny  still  calls  Georgia 
home. 

After  medical  school.  Sonny  joined  the 
Navy  and  served  as  a  flight  surgeon  with  the 
Marine  Corps  and  as  the  senior  medical  offi- 
cer aboard  the  U.S.S.  Forrestal.  Besides  being 
a  gifted  surgeon.  Sonny  is  a  skilled  pilot.  As 
a  naval  aviator,  he  logged  over  2,400  flying 
hours  and  160  carrier  landings.  In  addition, 
he  successfully  completed  the  Navy's  de- 
manding training  programs  at  the  Top  Gun 
Fighter  Weapons  School  and  the  U.S.  Naval 
Test  Pilot  School.  /^  a  Navy  test  pilot. 
Sonny  was  selected  by  NASA  to  serve  in  the 
shuttle  program. 

To  Sonny's  wife  Dana,  his  two  daughters, 
Olivia  and  Meredith,  and  to  the  families  of 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  our  prayers  and  best 
wishes  will  go  out  to  you  when  the  mission 
begins  this  week.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Sonny  and  the  rest  of  the  shuttle  crew  can- 
not be  with  their  families  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many  sacrifices 
that  the  astronauts  and  their  families  make 
in  order  to  serve  our  country. 

And  to  the  commander  of  the  Discovery, 
Col.  Frederick  C.  Gregory,  Sonny  Carter,  and 
the  rest  of  the  shuttle  crew,  we  wish  you  a 
safe  flight  and  a  successful  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  Emory  magazine  enti- 
tled "Your  Basic  American  Hero"  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Your  Basic  American  Hero 
(By  Andrew  W.M.  Beierle) 

The  main  entrance  to  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center  angles  off  a  neon-lined 
stretch  of  highway  named  NASA  Road  One  in 
Clear  Lake,  Texas,  some  twenty  miles  south 
of  Houston.  Through  the  rain-streaked  wind- 
shield of  our  rented  sedan,  the  space  center 
appears  to  be  an  unremarkable  piece  of  real 
estate— a  panorama  of  low,  uniformly  mod- 
em buildings  nearly  devoid  of  color  or  distin- 
guishing features,  set  on  flat,  scrubby  land. 
It  has  the  feel  of  the  campus  of  a  community 
college  built  in  the  late  sixties  or  early  sev- 
enties. At  the  gate  a  lone  security  guard  oc- 
cupies a  glassed-in  enclosure  similar  to  a 
turnpike  tollbooth.  I  slow  to  a  stop,  and 
crank  down  the  window. 

"I'm  supposed  to  meet  Sonny  Carter  here," 
I  say,  assuming  the  guard  knows  each  of  the 
100  active  astronauts  by  name  and  will  know 
who  I'm  talking  about. 

"He  drives  a  Porsche"  the  guard  asks. 

Without  thinking  about  it,  without,  in 
fact,  realizing  what  I'm  saying.  I  reply. 
"Yeah.  He  probably  does."  Besides  me,  pho- 
tographer Ann  Youngling  laughs.  I  Uke  it 
she  knows  what  I  mean. 

I  had  never  met  Sonny  Carter,  had  spoken 
to  him  only  briefly  the  week  before,  and  had 
never  had  occasion  to  speculate  on  his  means 
of  transportation,  yet  my  instinctive  re- 
sponse seemed  entirely  logical.  At  the  age  of 
forty-two,  Manley  Lanier  Carter  Jr.,  a  grad- 
uate of  both  Emory  College  and  the  School 
of  Medicine,  has  lived  out  the  macho  fan- 
tasies of  many  men — professional  athlete, 
fighter  pilot,  test  pilot,  astronaut.  What 
other  kind  of  car  could  he  possibly  drive? 

"He's  waiting  over  there."  the  guard  says, 
pointing  to  a  parking  lot  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road.  We  pull  into  the  lot  and  get  out  of 
the  car.  In  the  weeks  prior  to  my  trip  to 
Houston.  I  had  talked  to  people  who  had 
known  Carter  at  Emory— Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine  Michael  Lubin,  who  shared  a 
first-year  residency  with  him.  and  Professor 
of  Medicine  Kenneth  Walker,  who  supervised 
his  residency.  Lubin  and  Walker,  who  super- 
vised his  residency.  Lubin  and  Walker  had 
said  Carter  would  be  courteous,  friendly, 
smart,  unassuming — deceptively  casual  for  a 
someone  who  lives  as  intensely  as  he  does. 

Carter  greets  us  warmly  and  refuses  to 
take  Youngling's  place  in  the  front  seat  of 
our  small  foreign  car.  folding  himself  instead 
into  the  cramped  back  seat.  Sonny  Carter  is 
no  Top  Gun  Tom  Cruise,  no  raven-haired, 
jut-jawed  jet  jockey  who  masks  his  face  be- 
hind mirrored  aviator  glasses.  Yes,  he  is  tan 
and  lanky,  as  one  might  expect,  but  his 
brown  hair  is  thinning  and  his  lean,  boyish 
face  is  brightened  by  an  impish  grin.  Despite 
unpleasant  weather— it  is  particularly  gray 
and  cold  afternoon — he  wears  no  jacket  over 
his  starched  blue  oxford  cloth  shirt. 

For  an  hour  or  so.  Carter  takes  us  on  a 
tour  of  the  space  center,  affording  us  a  close- 
up  look  at  sights  such  as  Mission  Control 
that  tourists  see  only  from  a  distance,  as 
well  as  off-limits  areas  they  never  see  such 
as  crew  training  facilities  and  even  the  pri- 
vate (but  spartan)  gym  facilities  reserved  for 
astronauts.  Eventually  we  make  our  way  to 
a  cafeteria  where,  over  coffee  and  chocolate- 
chip  cookies,  we  talk  about  his  career. 

To  someone  unfamiliar  with  Carter,  his  life 
might  appear  to  be  an  effortless  progression 
toward  a  pinacle  of  achievement  at  an  early 
age.  "Anybody  could  have  done  it,  "he  is 
wont  to  say.  In  fact,  his  success  has  been 
anything  but  effortless.  Those  who  know  him 
say  he  has  pursued  each  of  his  goals  with  a 
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quiet  determination  that  borders  on  relent- 
lessness.  He  has  at  times  been  forced  to 
make  difficult  choices:  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  enter  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  or  follow  the  family 
tradition  and  enroll  in  Emory  College:  to 
continue  his  career  as  a  professional  athlete 
or  abandon  it  in  favor  of  completing  his  med- 
ical education,  to  maintain  a  medical  prac- 
tice as  he  engaged  himself  In  an  ever  more 
rigorous  flight  training  program  or  turn 
away  trom  the  profession  he  had  spent  nine 
years  pursuing. 

"Something  always  came  along,  and  it 
seemed  at  the  time  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do,"  Carter  says  of  his  choices.  "I  thought 
each  of  them  was  worthwhile,  and  they  all 
represented  something  more  than  iust  me 
doing  It.  .  .  . 

"But  my  momma  said  it  was  just  because 
I  couldn't  hold  down  a  Job." 

Says  longtime  friend  and  fellow  Emory 
alumnus  David  Short,  now  a  Texas  heart- 
transplant  surgeon,  "I  admire  him  more 
than  anybody  I  know,  because  he's  chosen  to 
do  the  right  things  in  life  and  he's  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessaur  to  do  them. 

"He's  an  American  hero,  pardner." 

As  a  boy  in  South  Georgia  in  the  early  fif- 
ties. Carter  thought  little  about  space  travel 
or  Hying.  "I  grew  up  in  Warner  Robins,"  he 
says.  "There's  a  big  air  base  out  there,  and 
I'd  see  airplanes  all  the  time.  They  say  that 
influences  you,  but  I  don't  remember  it  in- 
fluencing me.  I  thought  airplanes  were  neat, 
but  I  never  cared  any  about  flying  them 
until  way  much  later." 

What  he  did  want  was  to  become  a  doctor. 
His  father  worked  as  a  pharmacist,  and 
Carter  had  an  inkling  of  what  medicine  was 
all  about.  He  also  was  befriended  by  the  fam- 
ily doctor,  W.G.  Talbert.  who  would  drive 
Carter  and  his  two  sons  to  Athens  on  autumn 
weekends  to  see  the  University  of  Georgia 
Bulldog?  play  football. 

"1  knew  Dr.  Talbert  was  a  nice  guy,  so  I 
liked  medicine  ftom  that  point  of  view,"  he 
says.  "I  don't  mean  to  sound  too  gee- 
whizzish,  but  I  grew  up  thinking  medicine 
was  a  great  thing  to  do — to  spend  your  life 
helping  people.  I've  always  liked  helping  peo- 
ple, and  to  me  medicine  was  something 
where  you  help  people  on  a  very  personal 
scale.  You  help  them  live,  you  deliver  babies, 
you  work  on  them  if  they've  got  a  bad  dis- 
ease, keep  them  alive  as  long  as  you  can.  I 
thought  that  was  good  stuff." 

It  was  Carter's  mother,  Elizabeth,  who  pro- 
vided him  with  the  inspiration  to  reach  his 
goal.  "My  dad  worked  really  hard,  he  worked 
all  the  time,  so  I  wasn't  around  my  dad  so 
much.  Mom  was  the  most  influential  on  me 
when  I  was  growing  up.  She  hoped  a  lot  for 
me.  She  always  made  me  think  I  could  do 
whatever  I  undertook.  I  think  she's  had  more 
Influence  on  what  I  am  today  than  anybody 
else. 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy,  my  mother 
wanted  me  to  go  to  Emory.  My  dad  had  been 
to  Emory  and  his  brother  had  been  to  E^ory 
and  my  cousin  had  been  to  Etoory.  There  are 
a  lot  of  Carters  in  our  family  who  have  all 
been  to  Emory.  So  I  went  to  Emory  'cause 
that  was  the  only  place  to  go — Harvard  of 
the  South,  all  that  stuff.  I  had  been  accepted 
to  West  Point  and  decided  not  to  go 
there.  ...  In  our  family  you  wouldn't  con- 
sider any  other  place  unless  they  wouldn't 
let  you  go  to  Emory.  So  I  tried  to  do  the  best 
I  could,  tried  not  to  embarrass  the  family 
name." 

At  first  Carter  was  af^id  he  might  do  just 
that.  "I  thought  I  was  gonna  go  up  to  Emory 
and  be  a  doctor  and  stuff,  and  when  I  took 
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is  true,  as  one  sports-minded  pundit 
t  tat  "athletics  don't  build  character  so 
.s  they  reveal  it,"  it  is  possible  to  see 
Carter's  participation  in  sports  a 
metapior  for  his  life.  With  no  previous  expe- 
rience in  the  game,  he  became  a  valued 
memb<  r  of  the  Emory  soccer  team  and  ulti- 
matelj  was  drafted  to  play  professionally. 
He  su  :ceeded  not  through  some  extraor- 
dinary skill  but  by  dint  of  his  determination. 
Likew!  se  he  has  achieved  in  life  far  more 
than  0  le  might  have  expected  from  a  small- 
town S  outh  Georgia  boy,  and  he  has  done  it 
in  muqh  the  same  way— with  grit  and  tenac- 
ity. 

Un$l  I  went  to  Emory,  I  wasn't  a  big  ath- 

any  kind,"  Carter  says.  "I'd  played 

own  sports  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  but 

I  ever  any  good.  I  just  lucked  on  to  soc- 
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Forajer  Emory  soccer  coach  Tom  Johnson, 
calls  Carter  a  "tremendous"  ath- 
Vhile  he  had  a  limited  background,  he 
rery  good  player  as  a  defender,  an  ex- 
intelligent    player,    and    basically 
1  ery  tough,"  Johnson  says.  "I  recall  a 
hat  to  me  really  epitomizes  his  com- 
and  his  commitment.  We  were 
X)  EIrskine  [College]  to  play  a  match, 
spent  the  whole  trip  vomiting  in 
restroom.   He  was  almost  totally 
)ut.  He  couldn't  eat  anything  prior  to 
But  he  went  out  and  played  the 
which    finished    in    overtime.    He 
the  entire  match.  He  was  so  sick  he 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  bus  for  the 
But  he  wouldn't  have  any  part  of 
I  doubt  seriously  that  you  would 
athlete  today  who  would  commit 
to  that  kind  of  thing.  .  .  . 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
individuals  I  have  ever  seen.  I'm 
M  qualify  that  by  saying  he  is  one  of 
positive  or  wholesome  competitors 
:  've    ever    seen — very    hard-nosed    but 
to  the  team,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
a  very  fair  competitor.  He  would 
within  the  limits  of  the  rules  of 
to  succeed  individually  and  for  the 
.  .  If  it  meant  running  into  a  goal- 
win  a  game,  he'd  do  it.  He  had  that 
dedication.  He  was  totally  unselfish, 
committed." 
the  Atlanta  Chiefs  professional  soc- 
in  only  its  second  year  of  play,  se- 
Carter  as  a  first-round  draft  choice, 
at  Emory  had  ever  been  drafted  for 
g.  Ever,"  he  says  not  with  bravado 
a   sense   of  astonishment.    "The 
were  national  champs  the  year  before. 
;ould  pick  whoever  they  wanted,  and 
lacked  me." 

says  Carter  was  not,  in  fact,  a  soc- 

he  would  not  be  a  starter  for 

But  he  was  selected  because  he 

developing  player  and,  best  of  all,  an 
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the   Unite4    States,   and   American   players 
were  rare-Lperhape  three  or  four  in  the  en- 


tire leagu< 


Chiefs,  a  lak-gely  British  team,  had  none. 


"I  think 
cer  player 


Until  they  drafted  Carter,  the 


Atlanta  wanted  an  American  soc- 
to  draw  a  crowd,  and  I  believe 


rhaving  o)ie]  did."  Carter  says.  "People 
would  tell  you  they  came  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican play.  '  The  patriotic  appeal  of  rep- 
resenting Ills  country  in  a  game  dominated 
by  foreign<r8  was  not  lost  on  Carter.  "It  was 
something  I  could  hardly  turn  down,  even 
though  I  k:  lew  it  would  be  tough." 

But  the  ( iecision  to  play  for  the  Chiefs  was 
not  an  eas; '  one:  Carter  already  had  been  ac- 
cepted to  medical  school  at  Emory,  and  he 
did  not  wai  it  to  abandon  or  even  postpone  his 
plans  to  ^ceome  a  doctor.  "I  talked  to 
Coach  Joltnson.  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
great  opportunity.  So  I  went  to  Dr. 
Papageorgt,  Evangeline  Papageorge,  who 
was  the  [Executive  associate  dean]  at  the 
medical  school  at  the  time,  and  asked  her. 
And  she  safd.  'That's  fine,'  but  she  reminded 
me  that  medicine  was  difficult  and  that  the 
trouble  sne  had  seen  with  students  who 
didn't  make  it  through  medical  school  was 
that  they  Wot  behind  in  their  studies.  She 
told  me  that  getting  behind  in  your  subjects 
was  something  I  might  not  be  able  to  toler- 
ate if  I  triad  to  do  both  of  these. 

"So  wit9  ber  approval,  and  Coach  John- 
son's, I  signed  the  contract.  They  paid  me 
money  tojplay  soccer,  which,  I  mean,  was 
pretty  incijedible  if  you  ask  me.  Here's  some- 
body fromjsouth  Georgia  who'd  never  seen  a 
soccer  bali  three  years  before,  who  was  now 
being  paldjfor  it." 

Carter's  bchedule  was  grueling.  The  Chiefs 
trained  frem  January  to  March  and  com- 
peted fror4  April  to  September.  During  the 
ear  he  took  classes  during  the 
ced  two  or  three  hours  with  the 
ght,  and  studied  in  the  library 
ised.  He  would  sleep  for  maybe 
rise  at  6:30  a.m.,  and  begin  the 
.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  spe- 
ent.  Carter  would  take  as  many 
as  he  could  in  advance  of  the  rest 


academic 
day,  prac 
team  at 
until  it  c 
four  hou: 
cycle  agai 
cial  trea 
of  the  tes 
of  the  cl 

"There  ^as  a  lot  of  studying.  I  took  my 
books  with  me  on  all  the  plane  tripe.  I'd  take 
big  physiology  books  and  anatomy  books  and 
pathology  ibooks,  and  my  teammates  would 
be  reading  magazines  and  stuff  and  I'd  be 
there  boomn'  on  the  flights.  Sometimes  we'd 
fly  to  Dulas  and  play  on  Friday,  fly  to 
Washington  and  play  on  Saturday,  fly  to  To- 
ronto and  play  on  Sunday,  so  I  didn't  get 
that  mucn  sleep.  I  think  if  I  had  been  able 
to,  I  would  have  been  a  stronger  player." 

During  lis  third  year  in  medical  school, 
when  clinical  studies  required  his  presence 
at  Henry  W.  Grady  Memorial  Hospital, 
Carter  woiild  jog  from  the  hospital  to  nearby 
Atlanta-Fillton  County  Stadium,  practice 
with  the  Chiefs,  run  back  to  the  hospital, 
shower,  an^  return  to  work. 

"I'd  be  iretty  tired  a  lot  of  the  time,  but 
I  tried  tolnot  let  soccer  Interfere  with  my 
studying.  I  was  fairly  slow  and  methodical 
and  plodding  in  my  approach  to  things,  so 
had  I  be^  smarter  and  more  efflcient  I 
would  havfe  had  more  time.  I  wouldn't  say  I 
was  physidally  exhausted,  though  sometimes 
I  was  very,  very  tired.  But  it  was  great  fun, 
and  I  woulp  have  done  it  for  no  money." 

As  Cartar  began  his  flnal  year  of  medical 
school  in  the  fall  of  1972,  be  realized  the  re- 
sponsibilitaes  of  his  clinical  training  would 
be  too  inoense  for  him  to  continue  playing 
soccer  professionally  while  completing  his 
medical  education. 
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to  patients.  It  wasn't  just  whether  I  knew 
[the  material]  or  not— I  had  to  use  it  on  peo- 
ple, and  I  didin't  want  a  patient  not  to  have 
my  best.  ...  I  recognized  early  that  if  you 
don't  apply  alf  your  strength  to  medicine, 
somebody  will  pay  the  price  and  it  will  not 
be  you.  That  was  someting  I  couldn't  live 
with.  You  don't  practice  medicine  for  your- 
self, or  at  least  I  never  did.  You  practice 
medicine  for  your  patients,  and  I  didn't  want 
them  to  pay  the  price.  Plus,  I  was  as  good  [at 
soccer]  as  I  was  going  to  be,  which  was  aver- 
age." 

By  the  time  Carter  completed  medical 
school  in  1973,  he  had  left  behind  any  con- 
cerns he  might  have  had  about  embarrassing 
the  family  name  at  Emory.  His  first  dis- 
appointing test  score  eight  years  before  not- 
withstanding, by  graduation  day  he  had  been 
elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  the  medical 
school  equivalent  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  1974, 
after  completing  an  internal  medicine  in- 
ternship at  Grady  Hospital,  Carter  joined  the 
Navy  and  underwent  training  to  become  a 
flight  surgeon. 

"I  thought  everybody  ought  to  serve  the 
country,  and  I  still  do,"  he  says.  "That's  just 
the  way  I  was  brought  up." 

Within  three  years  he  was  selected  for  jet 
flight  training  and  was  posted  to  the  aircraft 
carrier  Forrestal  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as 
senior  medical  offlcer.  After  completing  ad- 
ditional training  on  F4  Phantom  jets  in 
March  1979,  he  returned  to  the  Forrestal. 
Once  again  Carter  found  himself  faced  with  a 
decision  about  which  career  path  to  follow, 
this  time  choosing  between  practicing  medi- 
cine and  continuing  to  fly. 

"When  I  first  started  flying  jets  In  the 
Navy,  I  took  calls  in  the  hospital  as  well  as 
fly.  I  could  see  that  you  could  be  a  com- 
petent doctor  as  well  as  fly  on  a  regular 
schedule,  but  there  wasn't  enough  time  for 
me  to  be  with  my  family.  I  knew  I  had  to 
leave  one  of  those  things  for  a  while,  at  the 
intense  level,  and  I  chose  to  leave  medicine 
behind.  The  flying  part  I  had  to  do.  I  knew  I 
would  come  back  to  medicine  later." 

In  1982  Carter  was  selected  for  the  rigorous 
and  Intensely  selective  fighter  pilot  training 
known  as  Top  Gun,  at  the  Marimar,  Califor- 
nia Naval  Air  Sution.  "The  school  is  not  ex- 
actly like  the  movie.  You  don't  jump  on  a 
motorcycle  and  go  out  on  the  town  every 
night.  You're  very  tired  at  the  end  of  the 
day."  Carter  was  the  first,  and  to  date  only, 
flight  surgeon  ever  to  graduate  from  Top 
Gun. 

Within  a  year  he  was  selected  for  the  more 
elite — and  more  dangerous — training  as  a 
Navy  test  pilot.  "I  was  going  to  be  kind  of  a 
human  engineer  for  the  Navy  testing  unit. 
where  you  try  to  make  man  and  machine 
interface  better,"  he  says.  "I  knew  some- 
thing about  medicine  and  something  about 
tactical  aviation,  so  it  was  useful  to  the 
Navy,  tactically  and  monetarily,  to  have  me 
help  them  make  better  systems  for  the  peo- 
ple that  protect  the  nation.  And  I  thought 
I'd  be  doing  that  for  the  next  little  while.  I 
don't  think  I  would  be  down  here  [at  the 
space  center]  at  all. 

"I  followed  the  space  program,  but  I  never 
thought  I'd  be  a  part  of  it.  One  day  at  test 
pilot  school  we  were  sitting  around  having 
lunch — test  pilot  school  is  really  intense  and 
lunch  is  a  real  rest  i>eriod  for  an  hour  or  so — 
and  these  guys  came  in  with  applications  for 
astronaut  training.  I  just  said.  'Hey,  can  I 
make  a  copy  of  that.'  So  I  made  a  copy  and 
filled  it  out  in  pencil  right  there  and  turned 
it  in.  I  didn't  think  I  had  much  of  a  chance. 
I  was  flattered  just  to  have  my  name  on  the 
list  the  Navy  sent  to  NASA.  After  that  I  got 


a  notice  I  had  an  interview  down  here.  The 
interviews  are  a  week  long  and  it's  great;  the 
best  part  was  that  you  got  out  of  test  pilot 
school  for  a  week.  Test  pilot  school  is  the 
world's  biggest  grind.  It's  much  harder  than 
medical  school  was." 

The  interviews  went  well.  "I  had  a  great 
time,"  Carters  says.  "But  I  thought  that  was 
the  end  of  my  contact  with  the  space  pro- 
gram. ...  I  thought  all  the  people  in  my 
interview  group  were  much  more  qualified 
for  this  job  than  I  was.  I  still  think  so. 

"If  I  had  to  guess  why  I  was  selected  over 
anyone  else,  I'd  say  It  had  something  to  do 
with  medicine  and  something  with  aviation. 
Going  to  test  pilot  school's  a  big  deal,  and 
the  space  program  is  tied  in  closely  with  air- 
craft testing.  That's  what  this  is;  a  huge  test 
program  for  space.  Many  of  the  people  in  the 
astronaut  office  have  always  come  from  the 
test  pilot  [ranks).  So  aviation  experience  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  it;  I'd  flown  as  a  flight  sur- 
geon and  as  a  pilot.  There  have  been  doctors 
before,  but  many  more  test  pilots  than  doc- 
tors. I  also  think  that  down  here  they  place 
some  emphasis  on  demonstrated  proficiency 
In  different  areas;  not.  say.  in  just  one  area, 
like  if  I'd  only  been  a  doctor.  .  .  .  But  I've 
stopped  thinking  about  it.  I  figured  they  just 
had  the  wrong  person,  misspelled  the  name." 

The  astronaut  office  occupies  the  top  floor 
of  a  three-story  building  at  the  heart  of  the 
Johnson  Space  Center.  On  the  gloomy  Satur- 
day afternoon  we  visit.  It  has  the  deserted 
air  of  a  high  school  In  the  late  afternoon 
after  everyone  else  has  gone  home.  At  first  I 
attribute  that  to  the  familiar  narrow  cor- 
ridors, darkened  now,  and  the  institutional 
cinder-block  construction  of  the  interior 
walls,  but  then  I  realize  it's  not  the  walls 
themselves  but  what's  on  them:  banners  and 
blue  and  white  balloons  welcoming  home  the 
crew  of  the  shuttle  Atlantis,  just  back  from 
NASA's  second  manned  post-Challenger  mis- 
sion; posters  of  various  flight  crews,  some 
defaced  In  a  good-natured  way  with  devil's 
horns  and  goatees;  a  variety  of  hand-lettered 
signs  and  drawings,  many  obviously  made  by 
children  of  astronauts  and  other  space  center 
employees.  The  place  exudes  the  camara- 
derie and  optimism  of  high  school  primed  for 
a  pep  rally. 

Carter's  office,  which  he  shares  with  two 
other  astronauts.  Is  decorated  with  photo- 
graphs of  British  soccer  teams  and  souvenirs 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  his  favorite 
baseball  team. 

"There's  lots  of  fun  stufi  that  goes  on.  We 
play  all  kinds  of  little  jokes  on  one  an- 
other," Carter  says.  "It's  all  harmless  stuff, 
never  anything  malicious.  It's  fun  and  we  do 
a  lot  of  laughing,  because  there's  a  fair 
amount  of  time  when  we're  serious.  Nobody 
takes  themselves  too  serious;  very  few  do. 
But  they  all  take  their  Jobs  very  seriously." 

When  he's  not  actually  training  for  his  up- 
coming night^he  is  scheduled  to  be  aboard 
Discovery  when  it  makes  a  classified  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  mission  November  19— 
Carter  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  in  con- 
ference. He  often  meets  with  engineers  and  is 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  evaluates 
the  scientific  merit  of  exi)eriments  Involving 
humans  in  space.  His  job  also  Includes  some 
of  the  more  mundane  responsibilities  the  as- 
tronauts must  shoulder— the  excruciatingly 
precise  and  often  dry  calculations  and  analy- 
ses that  form  the  largest  part  of  their  tenure 
with  the  space  program. 

"I  think  most  people  are  surprised  or  frus- 
trated when  they  ask  me.  'Well,  when  are 
you  going  to  fly?  You've  been  down  there 
five  years.'  Of  course,  this  job  is  about  flying 
and  doing  things  in  space  for  your  country. 


but  that's  only  part  of  It.  .  .  .  This  job  is 
about  the  nation's  space  program  and  not  so 
much  about  us  flying  in  space.  You  realize 
that  after  you're  here  if  you  didn't  before 
...  I  seldom  think  about  flying.  In  fact.  It 
never  bothered  me.  .  .  .  You  think  about 
what  you  can  do  for  mankind,  because 
there's  really  nothing  else  to  think  about. 
You  can't  be  selfish  and  be  in  this  program. 
Those  two  are  incompatible.  They  don't  fit." 

Carter  says  the  loss  of  the  Challenger  hit 
the  close-knit  astronaut  corps  especially 
hard.  "I  think  it  took  about  a  year  or  two  for 
people  [at  NASA]  to  recover  from  thinking 
about  it,"  he  says.  "Since  the  accident, 
NASA  has  done  incredible  amounts  of  work 
reviewing  everything,  more  so  than  I  think 
most  people  in  America  would  ever  imagine. 
That  doesn't  mean  it's  not  still  dangerous.  It 
is.  It  is  a  rocket;  It's  not  like  a  bus  going 
into  space.  It  is  a  rocket.  .  .  ." 

For  Carter  the  loss  of  the  Challenger  and 
its  crew  was  a  deeply  personal  one.  "They 
were  all  my  friends,"  he  says.  "All  those  peo- 
ple were  our  friends.  I  knew  all  of  them  real 
well.  In  fact,  I  was  the  person  who  strapped 
them  in  the  orbiter  that  day.  I  was  the  last 

He  doesn't  finish  the  sentence,  perhape  be- 
cause It  Is  too  painful,  perhape  because  Unk- 
ing himself  to  America's  fallen  heroes  might 
be  misinterpreted  as  self-aggrandizement. 

"Each  crew  who  goes  on  a  mission."  he 
continues,  "has  somebody  called  a  'Cape  Cru- 
sader," an  ASP— astronaut  support  person— 
who  straps  them  Into  the  orbiter  and  helps 
close  the  hatch.  That  astronaut  is  the  last 
person  to  leave  the  pad.  Well.  51-L  was  my 
crew.  I  was  the  person  who  greeted  them.  I 
was  inside  .  .  .  when  you  saw  them  in  the 
pictures  going  into  the  hatch.  I  was  inside 
there,  strapping  them  in.  They  were  all  my 
friends.  And  everybody  was  happy,  just  like 
for  any  launch  day.  They  waited  for  that 
day.  and  I  wait  for  that  day.  Launch  day  will 
be  great.  .  .  ." 

Despite  the  Challenger  tragedy  and  the  re- 
newed sense  of  danger,  Carter's  own  enthu- 
siasm for  space  flight  remains  undiminished; 
if  anything,  he  is  more  committed  to  It  than 
ever. 

"If  you've  never  seen  the  launch  of  an  or- 
biter. It  is  something  that  will  make  you 
cry,  because  you  cannot  believe  your  coun- 
try is  capable  of  doing  such  a  thing.  ...  It 
reminds  you  of  all  the  things  you  think 
about  when  you  sing  'The  Star  Spangled 
Banner.'  And  that's  the  truth.  .  .  . 

"Losing  friends  happens  all  the  time  in 
[military]  aviation.  It's  Just  that  we  in 
America  never  thought  this  would  happen  to 
[the  space  program]  because  we  were  so  good 
at  It.  ...  I  was  very  sorry  that  we  had  to 
lose  those  people,  the  orbiter,  the  trust  of 
the  nation  ...  to  have  us  understand  once 
again,  after  years  without  an  accident,  who 
we  are  and  what  we  represent  for  the  na- 
tion." 

BiooRAPmcAL  Data— Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center,  Houston,  TX 

Name:  Manley  Lanier  "Sonny"  Carter,  Jr. 
(Captain,  USN),  NASA  Astronaut. 

Birthplace  and  date:  Bom  August  15.  1947. 
in  Macon.  Georgia,  but  considers  Warner 
Robins.  Georgia,  to  be  his  hometown.  His  fa- 
ther. Manley  L.  Carter.  Sr.,  and  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  C.  Carter,  are  deceased. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair;  blue 
eyes;  height:  6  feet  %  inch;  weight:  165 
pounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Lanier  High 
School,  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1965;  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  Chemistry  from 
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Emory  University  In  1968,  and  a  doctorate  of 
Medicine  trom  Emory  University  In  1973. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former  Dana 
Powell  of  Jacksonville.  Florida.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Sara  Powell,  resides  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  Her  father,  Mr.  John  Powell,  is  de- 
ceased. 

Children:  Olivia  Elizabeth,  May  27,  1974; 
Meredith  Corvette,  December  3. 1976. 

Recreational  interests:  He  enjoys  wres- 
tling, grolf,  tennis,  L.A.  Dodger  baseball,  and 
old  movies.  Carter  was  a  professional  soccer 
player  Itom  1970-73  for  the  Atlanta  Chiefs  of 
the  NASL. 

Organizations:  Member  of  Sigma  Delta  Psl, 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  the  Marine  Corps  Avia- 
tion Association,  and  SETP. 

Special  honors:  Recipient  of  the  Air  Medal. 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Navy  Achieve- 
ment Medal,  Meritorious  Unit  Citation,  Ma- 
rine Corps  Aviation  Association  Special  Cat- 
egory Award  1982,  NASA  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  1968,  and  NASA  Space  Flight  Medal 
1989.  Carter  was  the  Guest  of  Honor  at  the 
215th  Marine  Corps  Birthday  Ball. 

Experience:  Carter  graduated  Irom  medical 
school  in  June  1973  and  completed  a  straight 
Internal  medicine  internship  at  Grady  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Atlanta.  Georgia.  In  July 
1974  he  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  and  completed 
flight  surgeon  school  in  Pensacola,  Florida. 
After  serving  tours  as  a  flight  surgeon  with 
the  1st  and  3rd  Marine  Air  Wings  he  returned 
to  flight  training  in  Beeville,  Texas,  and  was 
designated  a  Naval  Aviator  in  April  1978.  He 
was  assigned  as  the  senior  medical  officer  of 
USS  Forrestal,  and  In  March  1979  completed 
F-4  training  at  VMFAT-101  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Yimm,  Arizona.  He  was  subse- 
quently reassigned  as  a  fighter  pilot  to  duty 
flying  F-4  phantoms  with  Marine  Fighter  At- 
tack Squadron  333  at  MCAS  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina.  In  1981  he  completed  a  9-month 
Mediterranean  cruise  aboard  USS  Forrestal 
with  VMFA-115.  In  September  1982  he  at- 
tended U.S.  Navy  Fighter  Weapons  School 
(TOPGUN)  and  then  served  as  2nd  Marine  Air 
Wing  standardization  ofllcer  and  F-4  combat 
readiness  evaluator  at  MCAS  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina.  He  then  attended  the  U.S. 
Naval  Test  Pilot  School,  graduating  in  June 
1964.  He  has  logged  3.000  flying  hours  and  160 
carrier  landings. 

NASA  experience:  Selected  by  NASA  in 
May  1964.  Carter  became  an  astronaut  in 
June  1985.  qualified  for  assignment  as  a  mis- 
sion specialist  on  future  Space  Shuttle  flight 
crews.  Carter  was  assigned  as  Extravehicular 
Activity  (EVA)  Representative  for  the  Mis- 
sion Development  Branch  of  the  Astronaut 
Office  when  selected  to  the  crew  of  STS-33. 
The  STS-33  crew  launched,  at  night,  from 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  on  November 
22,  1989,  aboard  the  Space  Shuttle  Discovery. 
The  mission  carried  Department  of  Defense 
payloads  and  other  secondary  payloads. 
After  79  orbits  of  the  earth,  this  five  day 
mission  concluded  on  November  27,  1989  with 
a  hard  surface  landing  on  Runway  04  at  E^d- 
wards  Air  Force  Base,  California.  With  the 
completion  of  his  first  mission.  Carter  has 
logged  120  hours  in  space. 

Current  assignment:  Captain  Carter  is  as- 
signed as  a  mission  specialist  on  the  crew  of 
ST8-42.  the  first  International  Mlcrogravlty 
Laboratory  (IML-l).  Died  4/S/91  at  Bruns- 
wick, GA  in  a  commuter  airline  crash  while 
representing  NASA  at  a  public  appearance. 
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MISHOE:    SOUTH   CAROLINA 
PRIDE  m  ITS  PRIZE-WIN- 
NDlG  VFW  ESSAYIST 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  flnce  World  War  n,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
has  sponsored  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Broac  cast  Scrlptwriting  Contest,  Invit- 
ing h  gh  school  students  to  write  brief 
broadcast  scripts  on  patriotic  themes. 
A  reriarkable  138,000  students  partici- 
pated in  this  year's  competition. 

I  jo  n  all  South  Carolinians  In  taking 
tremendous  pride  In  the  second-place 
finlsb  of  Blair  Mishoe,  a  senior  at  Irmo 
High  School  In  Columbia.  SC.  Blalr  Is 
the  h  test  in  a  long  string  of  talented, 
aware -winning  students  at  Irmo  High. 
Her  w  inning  i)erformance  in  this  year's 
VFW  contest  brings  with  It  a  $13,000 
scholi  LTship.  She  titled  her  sui>erb  essay 
"Democracy — the  Vanguard  of  Free- 
dom.' 

Mr.  Pi^sldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent hat  It  be  printed  In  the  Record 
for  a  1  Americans  to  read  and  appre- 
ciate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  jrdered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Reco]  d,  as  follows: 

Dem  xracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 

In  19  )8  the  United  States  shot  its  Vanguard 
I  into  orbit.  Highly  technological  for  its 
time,  ,he  three-stage  rocket  was  programed 
to  rad  o  vital  information  about  space  back 
to  ear  ,h.  The  first  stage  shot  the  rocket  to 
an  altl  tude  of  thirty-eight  miles;  the  second 
propel  ed  it  to  greater  height  and  speed;  and 
the  th  rd  stage  of  the  rocket  fired  at  an  alti- 
tude a  300  miles,  launching  the  satellite  into 
orbit  I  t  a  speed  of  18.000  miles  per  hour.  It 
was  a  triumph  for  America! 

Nearly  200  years  before,  however,  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  launched  an  even  greater  rock- 
et—Deinocracy:  The  Vanguard  of  Freedom! 
ly  4,  1776,  our  founding  fathers  could 
Ive  known  how  the  world  would  be 
by  the  spark  they  set  off  that  day  in 
Independence  Hall. 

The  JDeclaration  of  Independence  ignited 
the  initial  stage  and  sent  Democracy  on  its 
historic  voyage.  The  plan  of  these  early 
Americans  to  form  a  new  country  was 
threatened  by  a  more  powerful  nation.  Nev- 
ertheless, rag-tag  armies  and  loosely  con- 
nectec^  colonies,  strengthened  by  familiar 
phrasefi  such  as  "all  men  are  created  equal," 
"inalienable  rights,"  and  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pitfsuit  of  happiness,"  were  able  not  only 
to  en<mire,  but  also  to  prevail.  Through  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  dedication  of  people 
now  referring  to  themselves  as  Americans 
showed  Mother  England  that  the  blast  cre- 
ated bv  the  founding  fathers  in  Philadelphia 
was  powerful  enough  to  carry  the  United 
Statesf  rocket  of  Democracy  on  its  way. 

Witll  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution,  the 
second  stage  of  the  rocket  was  fired.  Fueled 
by  tha  Bill  of  Rights,  the  vanguard  grained 
greatfl^  height  and  speed,  reaching  new  fron- 
tiers ^nd  exploring  territory  that  man  had 
never  Imagined— freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
petltic  n,  freedom  of  assembly,  the  right  to 
bear  a  "ms.  Americans  were  astounded  by  the 
wonde  ■s  that  Democracy  was  revealing  to 
them,  and  the  world  watched  in  awe.  The 
rocket)  soared  westward  with  the  opening  of 
new  territories  and  new  lands  gained  in  the 
Mexio  ji  War,  and  state  after  state  was  added 
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strong  eno  igh  to  hold  the  nation  together  in 
spite  of  a]  devastating  Civil  War.  By  1912. 
forty-eigbti  states  made  on'e  united  nation 
that  couldl  stand  against  the  powers  of  the 
.hat  was  left  was  a  third  blast  to 
et  of  freedom  into  orbit, 
came  in  the  twentieth  century 
ca's  transformation  from  a  new 
world  power— a  transformation 
ut  by  victories  in  two  World 
were  engaged  in  conflicts  with 
some  of  t^e  world's  greatest  powers— Ger- 
many. Japttn,  and  Italy — and  we  emerged  as 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world! 

Democracy:  the  Vanguard  of  Freedom  con- 
tinues its  magnificent  journey.  Its  path  is 
watched  b^  spectators  around  the  globe  who 
yearn  to  j^in  the  flight.  In  the  past  year,  it 
has  lit  up  the  skies  of  East  Germany.  Roma- 
nia, Polanp,  Czechoslovakia,  and  even  Rus- 
sia. I 

In  1956  a^d  1959.  NikiU  Khrushchev  boast- 
ed that  Russia  would  bury  the  United  States 
the   grandchildren   of  Americans 
would    grow    up    under    Com- 
e  are  those  grandchildren,  and  we 
'Owing  up  under  that  oppression, 
e  grandchildren  of  Khrushchev's 
have  rejected  Communism  and 
are    demanding    freedoms    that   Americans 
have  always  treasured. 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way 
since  than  day  in  Independence  Hall.  The 
ideals  set  forth  by  our  founding  fathers  have 
developed  ^nto  a  spectacular  show  that  can 
through  the  windows  of  a  rocket 
unched  over  two  hundred  years 
all  over  the  world  continue  to 
e  at  the  freedoms  that  Americans 
ever,  if  our  neighbors  around  the 
1x)  see  more  of  our  great  progress, 
tter  be  looking  toward  the  stars. 
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THE  RUAaL  ELECTRIFICATION  AD- 
MINIS'TRATION  AND  THE  FUTURE 
OF  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
quality  Qf  life  In  rural  America  has 
made  impressive  gains  in  recent  dec- 
ades. Unfortimately,  continued  im- 
provement is  being  threatened  by  the 
weakness  of  the  agricultural  economy 
and  the  continuing  erosion  of  govern- 
ment sufport  for  the  programs  that 
have  helped  ruitil  areas  develop  an  In- 
frastructlre  comparable  to  that  of 
more  densely  populated  areas. 

One  oij  the  institutions  that  has 
played  a  critical  role  In  rural  develop- 
ment is  Ihe  Rui^  Electrification  Ad- 
mlnlstratjion  [REA].  The  RE  A  has  been 
responslWe  for  bringing  electric  and 
telephone  service  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Bural  households.  However,  the 
REA's  JOB  Is  not  yet  flnlshed.  Our  con- 
tinued support  Is  needed  to  ensure  that 
the  job  of  bringing  electricity  to  rural 
areas  is  completed. 

I  reccMtly  received  a  letter  from  a 
telephone  cooperative  manager  in 
South  Daikota  that  offers  excellent  tes- 
timony to  the  accomplishments  the 
REA  has  made  and  the  tasks  it  has  yet 
to  acconiplish.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  lii  the  Record  and  commend  It 
to  my  col  leagues'  attention. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sully  BUTTES 
Telephone  Cooperatit^,  Inc., 

Highmore,  SD,  Mar.  15. 1991. 
Senator  Tom  Daschle, 
Han  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Daschle.  Recently,  na- 
tional and  local  news  print  media  have  run 
several  articles  and  editorials  of  a  negative 
nature  featuring  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (REA)  and  its  telephone  loan 
programs.  Sully  Buttes  Telephone  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.  is  an  REA  borrower  and  as  such  be- 
lieves you  understand  why  the  telephone 
loan  programs  remain  so  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture well  being  of  communities  throughout 
rural  America. 

The  REA  and  its  telephone  loan  programs 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
bring  telecommunications  service  to  the  na- 
tion's underserved  rural  areas.  It  is  much 
easier  to  understand  this  need  when  one  real- 
izes that  rural  subscribers  of  REA  borrower 
systems  currently  account  for  only  about  4.3 
percent  of  the  total  telephone  subscribers  in 
the  United  States,  though  their  service  areas 
total  nearly  1.3  million  square  miles  or  about 
37  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  nation.  In 
other  words,  the  rural  service  areas  of  REA 
borrowers,  on  average,  have  a  subscriber  den- 
sity of  only  about  6  consumers  per  mile  of 
line,  compared  to  nonborrowers  which  aver- 
age 130  consumers  per  mile  of  line. 

With  the  facts  above  in  mind,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  costly  the  provision 
of  rural  telephone  service  is.  In  fact,  by  way 
of  an  example,  consider  that  in  1969  the  aver- 
age REA  borrower  had  a  total  investment  In 
telephone  plant  per  subscriber  of  S2,429.  But 
that  is  only  the  average.  Borrowers  In  many 
states  averaged  far  higher  investments  per 
subscriber,  e.g..  New  Mexico— J8,504;  Mon- 
tana—45,089;  and  Utah— »4,388.  With  costs 
like  these  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  need  for  the  programs'  contin- 
ued existence. 

Cooperative  and  commercial  telephone  sys- 
tems that  evolved  through  the  use  of  REA  fi- 
nancing have  played  an  essential  role  in  en- 
suring the  import  rural  link  of  our  national 
universal  telecommunications  service  objec- 
tive is  in  place.  It  is  important  to  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  the  REA 
telephone  loan  program  accrue  to  our  rural 
telephone  subscribers  and  their  communities 
as  a  whole,  in  the  form  of  modem  affordable 
telecommunications  service.  Today  REA 
borrowers  serve  nearly  5  million  subscribers 
of  97  percent  of  rural  households — an  accom- 
plishment that  has  led  to  the  creation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs,  not  to  men- 
tion the  nearly  30.000  among  REA  borrowers. 

Despite  the  successes  that  have  emerged 
ttom  the  partnership  between  REA  and  its 
borrowers,  the  mission  of  the  agency  and  its 
lending  programs  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
Today,  nearly  2  million  rural  residents  re- 
main without  the  most  basic  form  of  tele- 
conununlcations  service.  Of  those  who  are 
"hooked  up",  5  percent  are  still  subjected  to 
party-line  service,  on  two,  four,  and  even 
eight  party  lines. 

In  addition,  we  rural  Americans  continue 
to  struggle  toward  revitalization  of  our  econ- 
omy and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Congress  as 
well  as  the  President  have  indicated  that 
telecommunications  enhancement  is  a  large 
part  of  such  redeveloment,  the  need  for  cap- 
ital finance  such  technological  upgrading  is 
greater  than  ever. 


The  legislative  history  associated  with  the 
REA  telephone  loan  programs  is  long  and 
clear  in  reaffirming  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
that  REA  telephone  loans  should  be  made  on 
an  area  coverage  basis.  In  other  words,  com- 
pany wealth  does  not  determine  who  may 
participate,  but  subscriber  need  does.  This 
fundamental  principal  was  a  driving  force  in 
the  initiative  to  include  REA  program  im- 
provements in  the  1990  farm  bill  that  became 
law  last  Fall.  This  legislative  package  and 
Similar  initiatives  have  been  necessary  to 
thwart  attempts  by  the  programs'  detractors 
to  subvert  the  intent  of  Congress  by  making 
the  programs  unworkable  or  unattractive  to 
iwtential  borrowers. 

If  ever  there  were  a  success  story  sur- 
rounding a  federal  program,  it  would  have  to 
be  that  associated  with  the  REA  telephone 
loan  programs.  Never  once  in  the  history  of 
that  telephone  program  has  a  default  been 
registered.  That's  something  we  can  all  be 
proud  of! 

Sully  Buttes  Telephone  Cooperative.  Inc. 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  past  sup- 
port and  we  hope  you  will  continue  your  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  REA  telephone  loan 
programs  which  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  service  we  have  been  able  to 
provide  to  our  rural  subscribers. 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Nielson, 

Manager. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  HOLOCAUST 
MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Day.  a  day  that  has  been  set 
aside  to  remember  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted dvuing  World  War  n.  On  this 
day  we  renew  our  pledge  that  such  hor- 
rors must  never  happen  again. 

It  has  been  almost  50  years  since  the 
brutal  and  senseless  tragedy  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.  As  a  journalist  in 
Europe  in  the  1930's,  I  had  the  unhappy 
misfortune  to  see  first-hand  the  begin- 
nings of  the  terrible  crimes  perpetrated 
by  the  Nazis  against  so  many  innocent 
peoples. 

Over  6  million  Jews,  countless  Gsrp- 
sies,  homosexuals,  and  dissidents  per- 
ished to  fulfill  Hitler's  insidious  plan. 
Reports  of  these  horrors  are  shocking — 
and  sickening.  The  Holocaust  deeply 
seared  the  soul  of  mankind. 

Today,  the  Holocaust  is  more  than  a 
tragic  episode  in  history;  it  remains  a 
very  real  part  of  our  national  con- 
sciousness. 

Mr.  President,  regrettably,  the  exist- 
ence of  genocide  did  not  remain  buried 
in  the  ashes  of  World  War  n.  The  inter- 
national community  has  been  witness 
to  similar  atrocities  throughout  the 
postwar  years— in  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Josef  Stalin's  reign  of  terror;  in 
the  Chinese  annexation  of  Tibet;  in  Ni- 
geria during  the  1960'8;  and  in  Cam- 
bodia under  the  rule  of  the  brutal 
Khmer  Rouge  despot,  Pol  Pot. 

And  today,  we  see  a  repetition  of  a 
tragic  scene  in  Iraq,  with  the  defense- 
less Kurdish  population  once  again  the 
victims  of  a  calculated  and  sjrstematic 


campaign  of  terror  and  suffering  by  the 
Brute  of  Baghdad. 

Mr.  President,  our  commemoration 
of  the  Holocaust  stands  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done. 
We  have  pledged  never  to  allow  another 
Holocaust.  It  is  time  to  make  good 
that  pledge.  Once  again.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reaffirm  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  establishing  an  international 
order  based  on  respect  for  human 
rights  and  international  law.  Let  us 
work  now  so  that  future  generations 
can  Hve  without  such  horrors;  let  us 
work  to  finally  bury  the  senseless  trag- 
edy of  genocide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


FUTURES  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  weeks  up  to  and  in- 
cluding earlier  today.  I  have  indicated 
my  intention  to  seek  consent  to  permit 
the  Senate  to  begin  consideration  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission legislation,  and  pursuant  to 
my  earlier  indication,  I  will  do  that 
shortly.  I  imderstand  objection  will  be 
made  to  the  request  for  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed,  in  which  event  it  is 
my  intention  to  move  to  proceed  to 
that  matter.  As  we  all  know,  under 
Senate  rules  that  motion  will  be  debat- 
able. Then  we  will  see  where  we  go 
flrom  there  in  terms  of  getting  to  this 
legislation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  accordingly,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  38,  S.  207.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  must  ob- 
ject to  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. We  have  finished  today  a  num- 
ber of  eulogies  for  our  dear  fHend  John 
Heinz.  He  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
work  on  this  measure  and  felt  very 
strongly  about  it.  I  had  hoped  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  proceed  this  week.  We 
know  it  is  vitally  important  legisla- 
tion, but  I  must,  as  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  object  to  tak- 
ing this  matter  up  for  consideration 
this  week  prior  to  the  final  services  for 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  objection.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  I  have  partici- 
pated with  other  Senators  in  paying 
our  respects  to  Senator  Heinz  and  the 
person  responsible  for  the  Senate  not 
being  in  session  either  yesterday  or  to- 
morrow for  the  purpose  of  attending 
his  services.  But  this  is  a  bill  that  is 
important.  I  have  attempted  to  bring  it 
before  the  Senate  for  over  2  years,  and 
at  each  stage  in  the  process  someone 
has  had  some  kind  of  objection  to  it.  I 
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announced  weeks  a^o  that  we  would  at- 
tempt to  proceed  to  the  bill  on  Tues- 
day. Out  of  deference  to  Senator 
Heinz's  passinsr.  I  did  not  do  so.  and  I 
understand  the  Senator's  objection.  I 
just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  hope 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  trying  to 
consider  the  bill  today  is  some  reflec- 
tion on  Senator  Heinz  or  in  disrespect 
for  him  or  his  memory.  So  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  the  bill  considered  on  its 
merits.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  get  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  their  rights,  of  course, 
under  the  rules  to  delay  that,  and  we 
will  seek  to  deal  with  that  as  it  arises. 
Accordingly,  I  now  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  made  his  motion. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  others,  I  object  to  that 
motion.  I  say  to  the  majority  leader  we 
are  deeply  grateful  for  the  courtesies 
he  has  extended  to  all  of  us  and  to  the 
Heinz  family.  I  for  one  intend  to  be 
fully  ready  to  proceed  to  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  this  measure  next 
week.  I  have  sought  for  many  months, 
as  has  the  majority  leader,  in  seeking 
to  expedite  consideration  of  this  vi- 
tally important  measure. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee who  fought  last  Congress  for 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
might  say  in  response  to  the  Senator's 
conmient,  the  only  basis  for  the  objec- 
tion was  Senator  Heinz's  passing.  The 
Senator  expressed  a  willingness  to  deal 
with  it.  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  the 
Senator  right  now,  if  that  is  the  only 
reason  for  the  objection,  we  could  lay 
down  the  bill  right  now,  have  an  agree- 
ment that  we  would  do  nothing  on  it, 
come  back  next  Tuesday  morning  at 
lO'clock  and  be  on  the  bill  and  start 
voting  on  it.  That  would  accommodate 
the  Senator's  objection  and  permit  us 
to  proceed  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  There  has  been 
scheduled  in  the  Banking  Committee  a 
hearing  on  this  measure  next  Tuesday 
morning,  so  at  this  juncture  it  is  my 
belief  that  other  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  would  want  to  have  the 
option  to  hear  from  Chairman  Green- 
span and  the  other  regulators  who  will 
be  before  the  Banking  Committee  next 
Tuesday  morning  to  hear  their  com- 
ments on  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
draft.  I  think  it  is  Quite  possible  that 
we  would  be  able  to  discuss  with  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  and 
others  who  are  interested  an  agree- 
ment to  move  forward  on  the  bill  Tues- 
day afternoon.  But  I  believe  all  of  us, 
at  least  in  the  Banking  Committee, 
who  have  a  great  interest  in  this  meas- 
ure will  be  in  a  hearing  to  get  the  word 


from 


Tuesc  ly  morning. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  to 
furth(  r  accommodate  this,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  suggest  this.  Why  do  not  we 
then  ay  the  bill  down  on  Monday  just 
for  purposes  of  discussion,  permit  the 
Banki  ng  Committee  to  have  their  hear- 
ing 01 1  Tuesday  morning,  then  be  ready 
to  go  on  this  bill,  and  vote  on  it  Tues- 
day at  2:15  right  after  the  party  cau- 
cuses, That  is  further  effort  to  accom- 
modai  ,e  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
othen;  on  this  bill.  Would  that  be 
agreej  Me  to  those  on  this  bill? 
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the   experts   on   the   matter   on 


BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
for  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
the  ranking  member.  I  would 
;o,  I  think,  certainly  confer  with 
ind  receive  their  input  on  it. 
Froin  my  personal  standpoint,  I  am 
anxio  is  to  get  started  on  this  bill.  We 
significantly  changed  legislative 
languige  which  we  only  just  received 
and  a  "e  in  the  process  of  getting  infor- 
matic  Q  from  the  regulators.  We  feel  it 
is  a  v  itally  important  measure  for  the 
confi(  ence  of  the  futures  markets  and 
for  th  sir  effective  regulation.  It  is  also 
important  for  the  financial  markets  as 
well. 
I  wAuld  like  the  opportunity  to  hear 
:he  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
the  Banking  Committee,  but  for 
my  pirt  I  have  no  objection  to  any  ar- 
range nent  that  the  majority  leader 
may  vish  to  make  for  proceeding  on 
the  b  .11  tomorrow.  I  ask  if  we  could 


4ome  time  to  find  out  from  them 
they  would  be  ready  co  go  for- 


MTTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  just 


to  ma  ke  clear,  I  did  not  propose  taking 
it  up  tomorrow.  We  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion t  omorrow  out  of  deference  to  the 
Senat  Dr  Heinz  memorial  service. 

I  pBoposed  taking  it  up  on  Monday 
for  purposes  of  laying  the  bill  down  and 
permitting  the  discussion  to  occur, 
then  joing  over  until  Tuesday  after- 
noon to  accommodate  the  Banking 
Comn  ittee,  with  the  understanding 
that  1 1  2:15  on  Tuesday  we  would  be  on 
the  \  ill,  proceeding,  and  voting  on 
ameni  Lments. 

Obviously,  whatever  information  is 
availi  ble  to  members  of  the  Banking 
Comn  littee  ought  to  be  made  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
not  p  -ejudged  it.  I  have  not  decided  on 
how  I  will  vote  on  it.  We  have  been,  for 
a  cou  )le  of  years,  trying  to  get  this  bill 
up.  E  fery  time  it  happens  someone  has 
an  ot  jection  for  some  reason  or  other. 
I  wast  to  make  clear  my  intention  to 
get  tl  is  bill  up,  proceeding,  and  voting 
at  thi  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

The  objection  as  stated  was  limited 
solel]  to  deference  to  Senator  Heinz.  If 
that :  B  the  only  basis  for  the  objection, 
it  could  be  accommodated  by  agreeing 
to  th^  proposal  which  I  have  now  made. 

Mr.i  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  a^  well  that  there  is,  I  believe,  ob- 
jecticn    f^m    other   members    of   the 
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ommittee  as  well  to  proceed- 
he  measure  prior  to  the  hear- 
sday. 

I  information  of  our  col- 
e  have  worked  on  this  for 
y  months.  And  the  measure 
e  out  of  the  Agriculture 
e  was  much  different  fi:om 
agreed  to  last  fall  and  in- 
troduced jthis  year.  This  is  the  first  op- 
portunity that  the  Banking  Committee 
will  have  I  to  hear  testimony  from  regu- 
lators in  I  the  affected  area  about  the 
this  measure,  on  a  broad 
Inancial  markets  and  instru- 
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lie  I  raise  the  objection  in 
Respect  for  my  colleague,  I  be- 
are  other  objections  as  well, 
do  my  best  to  assure  that  we 
get  on  track  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. y^r.  President,  I  merely  wanted 
to  make  the  point,  and  I  think  it  has 
now  beeii  made,  that  the  objection, 
while  majde  in  behalf  to  deference  to 
Senator  Heinz  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,]  is  not  the  only  basis  for  ob- 
jecting. And  in  fact  it  seems  clear  were 
Senator  Heinz  now  seated  at  his  desk 
there  woold  still  be  objection  to  this. 
We  will  nave  to  proceed  and  deal  with 
it  as  bestlwe  can. 

Mr.  LEXhy  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEV^HY.  Mr.  President,  S.  207, 
the  Futui^s  Trading  Practices  Act  of 
1991,  is  the  toughest  futures  reform 
package  reported  to  this  Chamber  in 
decades— and  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
white-collar  crime  proposals  we  will 
address  tpis  year.  Last  month,  it  was 
reported  unanimously  from  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

The  fact  that  today,  after  2^  years  of 
work  on  t}his  bill,  the  Senate  is  first  de- 
bating wl^ether  to  proceed  to  consider- 
ation on  the  measure,  is  an  outrage 
and  an  absurdity  to  American  consum- 
ers, prodticers.  and  market  users. 

In  January  1989.  Congress  faced  an 
unprecedented  crisis  of  confidence  in 
our  commodity  futures  markets.  We 
learned  tpat  the  FBI  had  conducted  a 
major  undercover  sting  operation 
aimed  at]  the  Nation's  two  largest  fu- 
tures ex(|hanges  in  Chicago.  That  in- 
vestigation resulted  in  indictments 
against  4B  Chicago  traders  on  charges 
of  fraud  ^.nd  racketeering;  32  of  those 
traders  h(ave  so  far  been  convicted  or 
pled  guiltjy. 

That  s^e  sununer.  an  emergency  in 
the  Chicigo  soybean  market  raised  a 
storm  of  concern  among  farm  produc- 
ers. 

Congre$8  responded  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively |to  the  crisis.  Strong  medicine 
was  needid  for  the  futures  trading  pits: 
tighter  enforcement  by  a  toughened 
CFTC;  better  audit  trails;  stricter  po- 
licing by  the  exchanges;  and  more  pub- 
lic involvement  in  exchange  decisions. 
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We  were  well  on  our  way  to  passing 
these  reforms  in  late  1989.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  unanimously 
reported  a  trading  practice  bill  in  No- 
vember 1989.  The  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  passed  its  version  of 
the  bill  unanimously  in  September 
1989. 

The  momentum  for  reform  was 
strong.  Then,  suddenly,  the  music 
stopped:  the  process  ground  to  a  halt. 
No,  the  culprit  was  not  the  Chicago  fu- 
tures markets  blocking  change.  The 
sand  in  the  gears  came  from  a  different 
direction. 

Final  action  on  trading  practice  re- 
form was  blocked  last  year  by  a  battle 
launched  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  their  supporters  on  Wall 
Street  over  whether  to  shift  jurisdic- 
tion for  stock-index  futures  contracts 
It-om  the  CFTC  to  the  Securities  and 
Elxchange  Commission — a  debate  stem- 
ming most  recently  from  the  violent 
stock  market  price  breaks  of  October 
1987  and  October  1989  and  fi-om  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  new  financial  in- 
struments: index  participations,  swaps, 
"hybrids."  and  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  want  this  Ju- 
risdiction fight.  I  urged  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Nick  Brady  last  year  to  separate 
it  f^om  the  urgently  needed  futures 
trading  reforms  in  S.  207,  but  Secretary 
Brady  insisted  that  the  two  issues  be 
treated  at  the  same  time. 

The  result  has  been  an  18-month  leg- 
islative stalemate. 

Every  time  we  tried  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  last  year,  we  were  blocked. 
The  CFTC  bill  became  like  a  ping-pong 
ball— whichever  side  felt  it  lacked  the 
votes  on  Jurisdiction  would  tangle  the 
bill  with  parliamentary  holds. 

At  one  time,  I  was  highly  tempted  to 
play  this  game  too  and  put  holds  on 
important  stock  market  reform  legis- 
lation developed  by  my  colleagues  on 
the  Banking  Conmilttee.  But  I  felt  that 
the  need  for  reform  in  U.S.  securities 
laws  in  light  of  the  record  of  Boesky, 
Milken,  and  Junk  bonds  was  just  too 
urgent. 

In  order  to  break  this  log-jam,  I 
Joined  last  fall  with  Senator  Luoar, 
Senator  Dodd,  Senator  Bond,  and  Sen- 
ator Heinz  in  what  we  hoped  would  pro- 
vide an  honorable  compromise  to  end 
his  conflict.  The  product  we  came  up 
with  was  a  responsible,  finely  tuned 
proposal  that  I  was  proud  to  introduce 
this  year  as  the  original  title  in  in  S. 
207. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Agriculture 
Conunittee  held  public  hearings  on  the 
bill  in  February,  both  sides  of  the  issue 
opposed  our  compromise— even  the  se- 
curities markets  who  had  the  most  to 
gain  under  it.  The  legislative  history 
firom  the  hearings  became  so  littered 
with  negative  claims  and  counter- 
claims about  the  bill  as  to  create  a  bo- 
nanza for  any  lawyer  wanting  to  chal- 


lenge it  in  court.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  compromise  became  untenable. 

Still,  the  Agriculture  Committee  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  address  two  key  is- 
sues central  to  the  jurisdictional  de- 
bate: 

First,  margin  oversight  for  stock- 
index  futures  contracts:  and 

Second,  regulatory  treatment  of  new 
products. 

To  do  this,  at  markup,  we  adopted  a 
new  compromise  worked  out  between 
Treasury  Secretary  Brady  and  CFTC 
Chairman  Wendy  Gramm.  This  pro- 
posal—which was  debated  at  two  public 
hearings  before  our  committee  and  is 
now  contained  In  title  m  of  the  bill- 
significantly  rolls  back  CFTC  jurisdic- 
tion over  hybrid  financial  products. 
Among  other  things,  the  provision — 

First,  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  authority  over  margins  on 
stock-index  futures  contracts; 

Second,  requires  the  CFTC  to  exempt 
swaps  and  certain  bank  products  ftom 
its  regulatory  framework;  and 

Third,  permits  currently  proposed 
index  participations  to  trade  on  stock 
exchanges — even  though  a  Federal  ap- 
peals court  has  ruled  these  to  be  fu- 
tures contracts  under  the  exclusive  au- 
thority of  the  CFTC. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Agriculture 
Committee  markup  last  month, 
charges  have  been  leveled  that  the  lan- 
guage in  S.  207  contains  some  kind  of 
sneak  attack  by  the  CFTC  on  the 
SEC's  jurisdiction — that,  for  Instance, 
it  moves  authority  for  the  $3  trillion 
securities  index  option  market  to  the 
CFTC. 

These  claims,  and  many  others  like 
them,  are  groundless  and  reflect  the 
level  of  distrust  created  after  18 
months  of  fighting  on  this  issue. 

To  settle  these  questions  once  and 
for  all.  the  committee  turned  again  to 
the  experts,  the  CFTC  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Over  the  past  month, 
these  agencies  have  negotiated  and 
conferred  with  representatives  of  the 
affected  industries.  This  week,  they 
provided  us  with  technical  revisions 
which  Senator  Luoar  and  I  will  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  a  committee  modi- 
fication to  this  bill. 

This  new  language  addresses  the  con- 
cerns of  the  swaps  Industry  and  much 
of  the  securities  industry  as  well. 

Now  the  decision  is  up  to  the  Senate. 
Shall  we  proceed  to  debate  futures 
market  reform,  or  shall  we  delay  the 
process  again  indefinitely?  To  me.  the 
questions  bolls  down  to  this:  U.S.  fi- 
nancial markets  will  remain  at  risk 
firom  trading  abuse  and  sagging  con- 
fidence until  the  reforms  in  S.  207  be- 
come law.  Are  we  willing  to  run  the 
risk  for  another  scandal  or  emergency 
in  the  financial  markets  while  we  spin 
our  wheels  debating  Jurisdiction? 

It  is  time  to  break  the  log  jam  over 
this  bill  and  settle  the  issues  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  any  Senator  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  work  of  the  Agriculture 


Committee  on  this  bill,  let  him  come 
forward  with  amendments  so  we  can 
vote  them  up  or  down.  No  faction 
should  be  allowed  to  prevent  a  fair  and 
open  debate  on  S.  207. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  a  vote  for  S. 
207  is  a  vote  for  economic  stability  and 
financial  integrity,  and  a  vote  against 
white  collar  crime.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  items  representing 
legislative  history  of  the  committee 
modification  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  These  include:  First,  the 
text  of  the  modification;  second,  a  let- 
ter of  transmittal  from  CFTC  Chair- 
man Gramm;  third,  a  statement  re- 
garding certain  aspects  of  title  m  of  S. 
207;  fourth,  an  explanation  of  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  title 
m  of  S.  207;  and  fifth,  a  series  of  exam- 
ples on  the  CFTC  predominant  purpose 
test  for  hybrid  Instruments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  S.  270 

Be^nning  on  page  159.  strike  line  4  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  168.  line  11.  and  in- 
sert the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  m—INTERMAKKET 
COORDINATION 
SEC.  Sei.  MABGIN  ON  STOCK  INDEX  FUTURBS. 

Section  2(a)(lKB)  (7  U.S.C.  2a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(vlKD  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  any  contract  market  in  a 
stock  index  futures  contract  (or  option 
thereon)  shall  file  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  any 
rule  establishing  or  changing  the  levels  of 
margin  (initial  and  maintenance)  for  the 
stock  index  futures  contract  (or  option 
thereon). 

"(U)  The  board  may  at  any  time  request 
any  contract  market  to  set  the  margin  for 
any  stock  Index  futures  contract  (or  option 
thereon)  at  such  levels  as  the  Board  In  Its 
Judgment  determines  are  appropriate  to  i»«- 
serve  the  financial  integrity  of  the  contract 
market  or  its  clearing  system  or  to  prevent 
systemic  risk.  If  the  contract  market  falls  to 
do  so  within  the  time  specified  by  the  Board 
in  its  request,  the  Board  may  direct  the  con- 
tract market  to  alter  or  supplement  the 
rules  of  the  contract  market  as  specified  in 
the  request. 

"(HI)  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Board  may  determine,  the  Board  may  dele- 
gate any  or  all  of  Its  authority  under  this 
clause  only  to  the  Commission. 

"(IV)  Nothing  in  this  clause  shall  super- 
sede or  limit  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Commission  in  section  8a(9)  to  direct  a  con- 
tract market,  on  finding  an  emergrency  to 
exist,  to  raise  temporary  emergency  margin 
levels  on  any  futures  contract  or  option  on 
the  contract  covered  by  this  clause. 

"(V)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Board  under 
this  clause  directing  a  contract  market  to 
alter  or  supplement  a  contract  market  rule 
shall  be  subject  to  review  only  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  where  the  party  seeking  review 
resides  or  has  its  principal  place  of  business, 
or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  The  review 
shall  be  based  on  the  examination  of  all  in- 
formation before  the  Board  at  the  time  the 
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determination  was  made.  The  court  review- 
ing the  Board's  action  shall  not  enter  a  stay 
or  order  of  mandamus  unless  the  court  has 
determined,  after  notice  and  a  hearing  before 
a  panel  of  the  court,  that  the  agency  action 
complained  of  was  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.". 

8BC.  taa.  KIEMPnVE  AUTHORirV. 

Section  4  (7  U.S.C.  6)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "It  shall 
be  unlawful"  and  inserting  "Unless  exempted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  or  (d),  it  shall  be  unlawful";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  promote  responsible  eco- 
nomic or  financial  innovation  and  fair  com- 
petition, the  Commission  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  may  (on  application  of  any  person) 
exempt  any  agreement,  contract,  or  trans- 
action (or  classes  thereof)  otherwise  subject 
to  subsection  (a)  (including  any  person  or 
class  of  persons  offering,  entering  into,  ren- 
dering advice  or  rendering  other  services 
with  respect  to,  the  agreement,  contract,  or 
transaction),  either  unconditionally  or  on 
stated  terms  or  conditions  or  for  stated  peri- 
ods, from  any  of  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  or  ftom  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  except  section  2(aKl)(B),  if  the  Com- 
mission determines,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  the  exemption  would 
be  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  grant  any 
exemption  under  paragraph  (1)  from  any  of 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
person  seeking  the  exemption  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that— 

"(A)  the  requirement  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  agreement,  contract,  or  transaction 
for  which  the  exemption  is  sought  and  that 
the  exemption  would  be  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(B)  the  agreement,  contract,  or  trans- 
action— 

"(1)  will  be  entered  into  solely  between  in- 
stitutional participants; 

"(11)  will  be  entered  Into  in  connection 
with  a  line  of  business  or  for  hedging  or  risk 
management  purposes;  and 

"(ill)  will  not  have  a  material  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  ability  of  the  Commission  or  any 
contract  market  to  discharge  its  regulatory 
or  self-regulatory  duties  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'institutional  participant'  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  following  persons  or  classes 
thereof  that  the  Ck)nuni88ion  determines 
have  the  flnancitU  and  other  qualifications 
adequate  to  fulfill  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  agreement,  contract,  or  transaction: 

"(A)  A  bank  or  trust  company  (acting  In  an 
Individual  or  fiduciary  capacity). 

"(B)  A  savings  and  loan  institution. 

"(C)  An  insurance  company. 

"(D)  A  registered  investment  comi)any 
under  the  Investment  Ckimpany  Act  of  1940 
(15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.). 

"(E)  A  commodity  pool  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  this  Act. 

"(F)  A  corporation,  partnership,  propri- 
etorship, organization,  trust,  or  other  busi- 
ness entity  with  a  net  worth  exceeding 
Sl.OOO.OCX)  or  total  assets  exceeding  S5.000.000. 
or  the  obligations  of  which  under  the  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  transaction  are  guaran- 
teed or  otherwise  supported  by  a  letter  of 
credit  or  keepwell,  support,  or  other  agree- 
ment by  any  such  entity  or  by  an  entity  re- 
ferred to  in  subpai-agrapb  (A),  (B),  (C),  (H), 
a),  or  (K). 
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"(O]  An  employee  benefit  plan  with  assets 
excee<  Lng  SI  ,000,000,  or  whose  investment  de- 
cision are  made  by  a  bank,  trust  company, 
insura  ice  company,  investment  adviser  reg- 
isterec  under  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  (1 )  U.S.C.  80a-I  et  seq.),  or  a  commodity 
tradin ;  advisor  registered  under  this  Act. 

"(H)  If  otherwise  authorized  to  engage  in 
such  t  ransactions  by  law,  any  governmental 
entity  (including  the  United  States,  any 
State,  or  any  foreign  government)  or  politi- 
cal sul  idivlslon  thereof,  or  any  multinational 
or  sup  "anational  entity  or  any  instrumental- 
ity, a«  ency,  or  department  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

"(I)  A  broker-dealer  registered  under  the 
Securl  ties  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78a 
et  seq  )  acting  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  ano  Jier  institutional  participant. 

"(J)  A  futures  commission  merchant,  floor 
brokei ,  or  floor  trader  registered  under  this 
Act  a(  ting  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
anoth(  r  institutional  participant. 

"(K)  Such  other  persons  that  the  Commis- 
sion I  etermines  have  such  financial  and 
other  jualiflcations. 

"(d)(1)  To  the  extent  that  a  swap  agree- 
ment I  ir  class  of  swap  agreements  (as  defined 
in  seel  ion  101  of  title  11,  United  States  Code) 
may  t  e  considered  to  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion u  Qder  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall, 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  following  no- 
tice a  Id  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  ex- 
empt effective  as  of  October  23,  1974)  fi-om 
all  of  the  prohibitions  and  requirements  of 
this  i  ct,  including  section  2(a)(1)(B),  such 
swap  )  greement  or  class  of  swap  agreements 
if— 

"(A)  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
exemc  <ion  is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest: 

"(B)  each  party  to  the  swap  agreement  is  a 
persoi  included  in  one  of  the  categories  spe- 
clflcal  y  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
throuf  h  (K)  of  subsection  (c)(3)  at  the  time  it 
enters  into  the  swap  agreement; 

"(C)  the  creditworthiness  of  any  party  hav- 
ing ai  actual  or  potential  future  obligration 
under  the  swap  agreement  would  be  a  mate- 
rial c<  nsideration  in  entering  Into  or  deter- 
minini ;  the  terms,  including  pricing,  cost  or 
credit  enhancement  terms,  of  the  swap 
agreei  lent;  and 

"(D]  the  swap  agreement  is  not  one  of  a 
funglt  le  class  of  agreements  that  is  stand- 
ardize I  as  to  its  material  economic  terms 
and  ii  not  entered  into  and  traded  on  or 
throui  h  a  multilateral  transaction  execution 
facilit  r:  Provided,  however.  That  the  fore- 
going shall  not  be  deemed  to  preclude  any 
arrant  ement  or  facility,  between  and  among 
parti^  to  swap  agreements,  that  provides  for 
nettint  of  payment  obligations  resulting 
ftom  t  iich  swap  agreements. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  any  demand  de- 
posit, time  deposit,  or  transaction  account 
(as  de  fined  in  subsections  (b)(1).  (c)(1).  and 
(e),  re  jpectively.  of  section  204.2  of  title  12. 
Code  ( if  Federal  Regulations  (as  in  effect  on 
the  diLte  of  enactment  of  this  subsection) 
whethsr  Indexed  or  otherwise,  may  be  con- 
siders 1  to  be  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
Act,  t  tie  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, <  r  order,  following  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  exempt  from  all  prohi- 
bitlone  and  requirements  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing section  2(a)(1)(B),  any  such  deposit  or  ac- 
countpf— 

"(A;  the  deposit  or  account  is  offered  by— 

"(1)  a  United  States  financial  institution 
that  is  insured  by  a  Untied  States  govern- 
ment! 1  agency  or  United  States  chartered 
corpoi  ation;  or 

"(ill  a  United  States  branch  or  agency  of  a 
foreig  1  bank  that  is  licensed  under  the  laws     in  section 


of  the  Un  ted  States  and  regulated,  super- 
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'or  the  financial  institutions  or 
laws  of  any  State  and  regulated, 
supervised!  and  examined  by  State  authori- 
ties provi^ng  regulatory  supervision  com- 
that  provided  by  United  States 
banking  ai^thorities,  and  the  regulators  over- 
see the  fintincial  integrity  and  customer  pro- 
tection of  the  deposits;  and 

"(B)  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
exemption  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

"(e)  The  granting- of  an  exemption  under 
this  sectlop  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  under  any  other  provision  of 
conduct  investigations  in  order 
ne  compliance  with  the  require- 
nditions  of  such  exemption  or  to 
ement  action  for  any  violation  of 
on  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion or  orAer  thereunder  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  or  satisfy  such  condi- 
tions or  requirements.". 

SEC.  908.  HYBRID  COMMODITY  IN8TRUMENT& 

Section  ic  (7  U.S.C.  6c)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 203(a)lof  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  I  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section:    I 

"(h)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  go|em  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  transaction  in  or  involving  an  instru- 
ment whiph  meets  the  following  require- 
ments: 

"(A)  To 
an  embed 
ity  optio! 
SO  percent 
teom  the 

"(B)  To 


he  extent  that  an  instrument  has 
d  or  otherwise  attached  commod- 
the  instrument  derives  less  than 
f  its  value  at  the  date  of  Issuance 
lue  of  the  commodity  option;  and 
.he  extent  that  an  instrument  has 
an  embedded  or  otherwise  attached  contract 
of  sale  or  la  commodity  for  future  delivery, 
on  the  dale  of  issuance,  it  is  expected  that 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  value  gained  from 
and  payable  on  the  instrument  will  be  due  to 
movement!  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities  specified  In  the  Instrument  or 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  trans- 
action pursuant  to  which  the  instrument  was 
issued. 

tion  shall  not  affect  any  other  ex- 
exemption  trom  this  Act,  of  any 
including   exemptions   granted 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Com- 
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"(2)  Exi 
nothing  1 
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pt  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1). 
this  subsection  shall  affect  the  ju- 
granted  to  the  Commission  over 

any  transaction  under  this  Act.". 

SEC.  304.  It>OEX  PARTICIPATIONS. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  4c  (7  U.S.C.  6c(0) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  Nbthing  In  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  goirem  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  transaction  in  an  option  on  foreign  cur- 
rency trailed  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change.    ] 

"(2)  Notnlng  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to  any 
contract  Qraded  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change wkereby  any  party  to  the  contract 
acquires  ^ny  interest  in  a  stock  index  par- 
ticlptationi  unit  approved  for  trading  by  the 
Securitiesi  and  Exchange  Commission  by 
order  date^  April  11, 1989,  or  pending  such  ap- 
proval on  6r  prior  to  December  31, 1990. 

"(3)  Th4  Commission  shall  utilize  its  au- 
thority uz  der  this  Act  to  facilitate  the  reg- 
istration ( if  any  person  who  is  a  person  asso- 
ciated witii  a  broker  or  dealer,  or  an  associ- 
ated person  of  a  broker  or  dealer  (as  defined 
3(a)(18)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
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Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(18))  for  the  pur- 
poses of  marketing  stoclc  index  futures  (or 
options  thereon)  to  the  public". 

Commodity  Futures 

Traddjo  Commission 
Washington,  DC.  April  9. 1991. 
Hon.  Patrick  Leahy, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Leahy:  As  you  are  aware, 
numerous  discussions  have  occurred  in  re- 
cent weeks  between  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission, 
and  representatives  of  the  securities  and  fu- 
tures industries.  These  discussions  have  been 
aimed  at  clarifying  and  conforming  our  mu- 
tual Intent  regarding  Title  m  of  S.  207,  the 
Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  March  6,  1991. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  I  am 
transmitting  to  you  proposed  technical  stat^ 
utory  changes  to  effectuate  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  Committee's  mark-up.  Also 
enclosed  is  an  explanation  of  the  changes,  as 
well  as  a  statement  agreed  to  between  the 
CFTC  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
that  clarifies  our  mutual  understanding  of 
certain  aspects  of  Title  m.  The  technical 
changes  to  the  provisions  of  Title  HI  will  en- 
sure the  Administration's  support  for  S.  207 
and  make  unnecessary  further  amendments 
to  Title  m.  In  brief,  the  changes  are  de- 
sigmed  to  assure  that: 

The  "swaps"  market  will  continue  to  de- 
velop in  a  competitive  and  innovative  envi- 
ronment while  permitting  swaps  dealers  to 
reduce  risk  through  certain  rnarglning  and 
payment-netting  arrangements. 

Exemptions  f^om  all  requirements  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  will  be  issued  for 
commodity-indexed  deposits  in  insured 
banks  if  the  exemptions  are  not  contrary  to 
the  public  interest. 

The  new  "predominant  purpose"  test  will 
clarify,  not  expand,  the  scope  of  the  CFTC's 
Jurisdiction,  and  will  not  alter  any  other 
agency's  jurisdictional  boundaries. 

Title  HI  of  S.  207,  as  proposed  to  be  amend- 
ed, is  significant  because  it  will  put  an  end 
to  the  regulatory  disputes  which  have  de- 
layed passage  of  CFTC  reauthorization  legis- 
lation since  1969.  It  achieves  long-standing 
Administration  goals  of  providing  more  Fed- 
eral oversight  over  margins  for  stock  index 
futures  and  options,  and  removing  regu- 
latory uncertainties  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  innovative  financial  instru- 
ments. Finally,  it  seeks  to  preserve  the  ex- 
isting jurisdictions  of  the  regulators,  while 
providing  a  more  objective  determination  of 
where  new  hybrid  products  will  be  regulated 
In  the  future. 

Your  cooperation  and  support  for  the  clari- 
fication of  our  views  has  been  essential  to 
the  successful  conclusion  of  this  lengthy  de- 
bate. Your  continued  support  in  ensuring  the 
Senate's  adoption  of  these  changes  is  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Wendy  L.  Gramm, 

Chairman. 

Statement  Rboardino  Certain  aspects  of 
Title  ni  of  S.  207,  as  Reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  AORicuLTtniE,  Nu- 
TRmoN.  AND  Forestry  on  March  6. 1991 
As  reported  by  the  Committee,  Title  in 
amends  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (1)  to 
I>rovlde  new  margin  authority  in  the  federal 
government  over  margins  on  stock  Index  fu- 
tures and  options,  (2)  to  grant  the  CFTC  new 


exemptive  authority  over  futures  products, 
swap  agreements  and  deposits  in  insured 
banks,  (3)  to  exclude  trom  the  Act  certain 
hybrid  commodity  instruments  and  (4)  to  ex- 
clude certain  Index  participation  products 
from  the  Act  and  to  direct  the  CFTC  to  fa- 
cilitate the  registration  of  associated  per- 
sons of  securities  broker/dealers  to  offer 
stock  index  futures  and  options  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Title  HI  of  S.  207  does  not  affect  the  exclu- 
sions f^m  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  of 
products  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
SEC  referred  to  in  Section  2(aKl)(B)  or  4c(n 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Thus,  Title 
in  does  not  grant  the  CFTC  authority,  or 
alter  existing  SEC  jurisdiction,  over  trans- 
actions in  securities  based  on  the  value  of  a 
security,  as  defined  in  section  2(1)  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  or  section  3(a)(10)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  An  example 
of  such  a  transaction  could  include  a  secu- 
rity whose  value  is  tied  to  the  price  of  the 
common  stock  of  a  particular  Fortune  500 
company.  In  addition  Title  in  does  not  grant 
the  CFTC  authority,  or  alter  existing  SEC 
jurisdiction,  over  securities  based  on  the  fi- 
nancial performance  or  productivity  of  a  sin- 
gle issuer  (as  defined  in  section  2(4)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  or  section  3(a)(8)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934).  An  example 
could  include  a  security  whose  value  is  tied 
to  the  revenue  of  a  manufacturer.  Finally, 
nothing  in  Title  m  affects  the  status  of  ex- 
isting products  under,  or  limits,  existing 
CEIA  exclusions  or  CFTC  exemptions  or  pol- 
icy statements,  or  the  existing  efficacy  of 
CFTC  or  staff  no-actlon  positions  with  re- 
spect to  existing  products. 

With  respect  to  the  exemptive  authority 
over  deposits  in  insured  banks,  time  depos- 
its, demand  deposits,  and  transaction  ac- 
counts are  generally  not  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  the  Act,  and  the  amendment  to 
section  4  does  not  in  any  way  expand  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  over  such  prod- 
ucts. Indeed,  the  provision  is  intended  to 
have  just  the  opposite  effect.  There  may  be 
circumstances  in  which  such  traditional 
banking  products  may  also  have  features  or 
characteristics  that  resemble  instruments 
that  are  subject  to  regulation  under  the  Act. 
The  amendment  to  section  4  requires  the 
Commission  to  speciflcally  exempt  these 
products  trom  the  Act,  after  notice  and  a 
hearing,  provided  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  exemption  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.  This  provision 
therefore  recognizes  the  fact  that  such  prod- 
ucts would  remain  subject  to  extensive  regu- 
lation by  federal  banking  regulators. 

EScplanation  of  Technical  and  <3onformino 
amendments  to  title  m  of  s.  207,  as  re- 
PORTED BY  THE  Senate  Committee  on  aori- 

CULTURE,     NUTRTnON.     AND     FORESTRY     ON 

March  6. 199I 

Margins  on  Stock  Index  Futures— Section 
301  of  S.  207;  no  technical  or  conforming 
amendments  are  made  to  section  301. 

EXEMPTIVE  AUTHORITY— SECTION  3<H  OF  S.  207 

The  technical  and  conforming  amendments 
The  grant  of  exemptive  authority  in  new 
section  4(c)  has  been  revised  to  make  clear 
that  the  CFTC  may  grant  exemptions  to  per- 
sons who  render  other  services  In  addition  to 
trading  advice  with  respect  to  agreements, 
contracts  or  transactions.  This  section  has 
also  been  amended  to  make  clear  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  net  worth,  total  assets  of  more 
than  t5.000.000  or  adequate  financial  guaran- 
tees can  qualify  corporations  and  other  enti- 
ties as  "institutional  participants."  Certain 


other  technical  changes  have  been  made  to 
the  "Institutional  participant"  definition. 

The  clause  regarding  the  power  of  the 
CFTC  to  revoke  exemptions  granted  under 
section  4(c)  has  been  deleted  as  unnecessary. 
The  Commission  already  Is  empowered  to  re- 
voke any  exemptions  it  may  grant  under 
current  law.  In  this  connection,  a  new  provi- 
sion has  been  added  applicable  to  all  the  new 
exemptive  provisions  in  Title  m  to  make 
clear  that  the  granting  of  an  exemption  does 
not  affect  the  Commission's  existing  author- 
ity to  conduct  Investigations  in  order  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  the  requirements 
or  conditions  of  the  exemption  or  to  take  en- 
forcement action  for  any  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation 
or  order  thereunder  caused  by  the  failure  to 
comply  with  or  satisfy  such  conditions  or  re- 
quirements. 

With  respect  to  swap  transactions,  the  ex- 
clusion and  exemption  provisions  .lave  been 
combined  into  one.  revised  exemptive  provi- 
sion for  purimses  of  clarity  and  administra- 
tive convenience  and  to  avoid  any  Inference 
that  any  particular  swap  agreements  are  fu- 
tures contracts.  The  public  interest  deter- 
mination required  of  the  Commission  to 
grant  an  exemption  has  been  changed  from 
"not  contrary"  to  "consistent  with"  to  as- 
sure that  the  Commission  remains  sensitive 
to  the  Committee's  intent  that  this  exemp- 
tive authority  be  exercised  in  this  rapidly 
evolving  area  with  due  regard  for  any  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  public  interest. 

The  exemptive  language  has  also  been 
modified  to  assure  that  eligible  swap  agree- 
ments be  exempted  from  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  and  that  the  exemptions  be 
effective  as  of  October  23.  1974.  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  Act  of  1974.  This  will  Imple- 
ment the  Committee's  intent  that  the  ex- 
emption is  available  for  all  eligible  swap 
agreements,  regardless  of  when  they  may 
have  been  entered  into. 

In  addition,  the  structure  of  the  exemptive 
provision  has  been  modified  to  clarify  the 
Committee's  intent  that,  once  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  the  required  public  Interest 
determination,  the  governing  statutory  cri- 
teria under  the  exemption  are  set  forth  In 
clauses  (B)  through  (D).  These  criteria  are 
intended  to  be  objective.  Changes  in  clause 
(B)  conform  to  this  intent. 

The  creditworthiness  standard  for  the  swap 
exemption  in  clause  (C)  has  been  revised  to 
eliminate  the  reference  to  "negotiation"  and 
to  replace  it  with  a  reference  to  "consider- 
ation in  entering  Into  or  determining  the 
terms,  including  pricing,  cost  or  credit  en- 
hancement terms,  of  the  swap  agreement." 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Committee's  un- 
derstanding that  while  creditworthiness  is  a 
material  consideration  in  entering  into  or 
determining  the  terms  of  the  swap  agree- 
ment, they  do  not  require  parties  to  actually 
negotiate  (or  demonstrate  that  they  have  ne- 
gotiated) particular  provisions.  In  this  con- 
nection the  clarifying  phrase  regarding  "any 
party  having  an  actual  or  potential  future 
obligation"  refers  to  obligations  that  create 
credit  risk,  not  to  ancillary  obligations,  such 
as  obligations  to  deliver  documents  or  per- 
form (or  refrain  trom  performing)  financial 
or  business  related  covenants.  This  does  not 
limit  the  ability  of  parties  to  undertake  any 
bilateral  collateral  or  margining  arrange- 
ments to  address  credit  issues.  Parties  would 
not  be  prevented  from  entering  into 
multiparty  arrangements  for  processing  bi- 
lateral collateral  or  margin  arrangements  in 
order  to  minimize  the  number  of  collateral 
or   margin    transfers.    These   arrangements 
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should  be  distin^ished  (W>m  clearing  (as 
done  by  excbang-es)  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted under  the  exemptlve  language. 

The  requirement  in  former  clause  (D)  that 
the  swap  agreement  not  be  designed  to  or  re- 
sult in  a  trading  market  was  Intended  to  as- 
sure that  the  swape  exemption  not  be  used  to 
evade  the  law  by  persons  affixing  a  "swaps" 
label  on  a  futures  contract  and  trading  it  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  an  exchange.  Clause 
(D)  has  been  refined  to  achieve  this  result 
with  greater  specificity  by  the  use  of  two 
independent  criteria. 

First,  the  swap  agreement  must  not  be  one 
of  a  class  of  fungible  instruments  that  is 
standardized  as  to  its  material  economic 
terms.  This  will  assure  exclusion  from  eligi- 
bility under  the  exemption  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  over-the-counter  market  in  in- 
struments, the  terms  of  which  are  fixed  and 
are  not  subject  to  negotiation,  that  func- 
tions essentially  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
exchange  but  for  the  bilateral  execution  of 
transactions.  The  reference  to  material  eco- 
nomic terms  is  Intended  to  encompass  terms 
that  define  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
parties  under  the  swap  agreement  and  that, 
as  a  result,  may  affect  the  value  of  the  swap 
at  origination  or  thereafter.  Examples  of 
such  terms  may  Include  national  amount, 
amortisation,  maturity,  payment  dates, 
flxed  and  floating  rates  or  prices  (including 
the  methods  by  which  such  rates  or  prices 
may  be  determined),  payment  computation 
methodologies  and  any  rights  to  adjust  any 
of  the  foregoing.  Standardization  of  material 
economic  terms  is  a  necessary,  but  not  suffi- 
cient condition  for  fUngability,  as  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  individual  negotiation  of  other 
material  terms  or  counterparty  credit  risk 
also  are  a  consideration  of  funglbllity.  As  a 
result  of,  for  example,  the  existence  of  com- 
mon conventions  in  related  markets  or  the 
hedging  or  risks  incident  to  common  assets 
or  liabilities,  swap  agreements  may  have  the 
same  economic  terms  but  yet  not  be  stand- 
ardized or  fungible.  Standardization  of  cer- 
tain terms,  for  example,  deHnitions,  rep- 
resentations and  warranties,  and  default  and 
lemedles  provisions,  as  found  in  certain 
forms  published  by  various  associations,  is 
not  by  Itself  violative  of  this  requirement. 

Second,  the  swap  agreement  not  be  entered 
Into  a  traded  on  or  through  a  multilateral 
transaction  execution  facility.  This  criterion 
is  intended  to  encompass  essentially  an  un- 
regulated exchange,  including  an  electronic 
exchange.  It  is  not  intended  to  include  an  as- 
sociation of  dealers  or  other  participants 
that  engage  in  bilateral  over-the-counter 
transactions,  even  where  these  participants 
nae  computer  or  other  electronic  facilities  to 
communicate  with  each  other  and  facilitate 
the  processing  of  payments  and  transfers 
arising  in  connection  with  those  bilateral 
transactions.  In  this  regard,  the  proviso  to 
clause  (D)  is  intended  to  make  clear  that  its 
requirements  do  not  apply  to  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arrangement  or  facility  for  the 
netting  of  payments  obligations,  as  con- 
tracted with  an  exchange  style  system  that 
•limlnatea  credit  exposure  in  connection 
with  the  extinguishment  of  transactions 
which  legally  offset  each  other.  This  is  in- 
tended to  permit  arrangements  which  may 
reduce  overall  credit  risk  to  participants. 

With  respect  to  exemptions  for  deposits  in 
Insured  hanka.  changes  have  been  made  to 
make  clear  the  Committee's  Intent  that  the 
CFTC  grant  exemptions  teom  all  of  the  pro- 
UUtions  and  requirements  in  the  Act  if  the 
CPTC  makes  the  required  public  Interest  de- 
termination. In  addition,  structural  changes 
In  the  exemptlve  language  clarify  that  a  par- 
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tlcular'  institution's  status  as  insured,  regu- 
lated of  supervised  so  as  to  be  eligible  for  the 
exemption  is  Intended  to  be  an  objective 
standai  d  that  will  not  require  the  CFTC  to 
make  individual  determinations  before 
grantli  g  an  exemption. 

HYBRIl  I  COMMOOmr  INSTRUMENT— SECTION  303 
OF  8.  207 

The  I  echnical  and  conforming  amendments 
In  ne  V  section  4c(h)(l)  the  words  "has  ele- 
ments" of  an  option  or  future  have  been  re- 
placed )y  "has  an  embedded  or  otherwise  at- 
tached' option  to  make  clear  that  the  pre- 
domlna  ace  test  should  apply  only  when  the 
hybrid  instrument  Includes  products  subject 
to  CFT  3  jurisdiction.  In  addition,  in  the  part 
of  the  t  est  dealing  with  an  embedded  futures 
contrac  t,  the  words  "change  in  the  value  of 
the  Ini  trument  or  Its  performance"  have 
been  ch  inged  to  "value  gained  from  and  pay- 
able 01  "  to  more  accurately  reflect  that 
both  ui  ward  and  downward  commodity  price 
movem  mts  are  considered  In  applying  the 
test,  ot  ler  conforming  changes  have  been  in- 
cluded io  clarify  the  Committee's  Intent. 

A  nev  r  sentence  has  been  added  at  the  end 
of  Sect!  on  4c(h)(l)  which  provides  that  "This 
subsect  on  shall  not  affect  any  other  exclu- 
sion or  exemption  li-om  this  Act,  of  any 
transao  ^on,  including  exemptions  granted 
by  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  of  the  Com- 
mission "  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  maks  clear  the  Committee's  Intent  that 
exclusi(  ns  from  the  Act  under  current  law 
continu  s  irrespective  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  predominant  purpose  test.  In  addition, 
Sectionl  4c(h)(2)  has  been  revised  to  clarify 
that  an*  exclusions  which  do  result  from  op- 
erationjof  the  test  in  section  4c(h)(2)  do  not 
otherwise  affect  the  CFTC's  jurisdiction 
under  purrent  law.  As  revised,  section 
4c(h)(2)  (provides  that  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragr^h  (1).  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  a^ect  the  jurisdiction  granted  to  the 
Commi^ion  over  any  transaction  under  this 
Act. 

Stoc: 
S.  207; 
ments 


Index  Participation— Section  304  of 
o  technical  or  conforming  amend- 
e  made  to  section  304. 


"Predominant  Purpose  Test" 
FOR  Hybrid  Instruments 

303  of  S.  207  deals  with  the  regula- 
hybrid  commodity  lnstr\mients— 
itruments  having  embedded  or  oth- 
inseverable  commodity  option  or  fu- 
means  of  a  "predominant  purpose 
le  focus  of  this  concept  is  to  look  at 
the  ii*trument  from  the  purchaser's 
persectlire  and  determine  if  the  purchaser 
will  bei^flt  trom  investing  in  an  enterprise 
or  fromi  changes  in  commodity  prices.  Only 
those  h]  brid  commodity  Instruments  having 
a  predoi  ninant  commodity  option  or  futures 
play  wo  dd  be  subject  to  CFTC  regulation. 
SEO  regulated  instruments  remain 

UNAFFECTED 

Conce  n  has  been  raised  over  whether  the 
languag!  In  Section  303  would  subject  cer- 
tain cur  rently  offered  Instruments  to  the  hy- 
brid tetb.  First,  all  traditional  commodity 
futures  and  options  would  remain  under  the 
purvleW'Of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and 
would  n<>t  be  subject  to  the  hybrid  test.  Sec- 
ond, tha  jurisdictional  provisions  of  section 
2(aKl)(q)  of  the  Act,  the  so-called  SEC-CFTC 
Accord,  would  be  untouched  by  this  and 
other  sections  of  S.  207. 

This  iiieans  that  all  securities  and  options 
on  securities  which  are  currently  regulated 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
would  remain  under  the  SEC's  jurisdiction, 
includii^   stock   index    options   and    stock 
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index  warrants.  Also,  of  course,  all  equity 
options,  eq  lity  warrants  and  option-like  se- 
curities such  as  contingent  value  rights 
(CVRs)  and!  convertible  debt  including  prod- 
ucts such  a^  LYONS  would  not  be  subject  to 
CFTC's  hylild  test.  Furthermore,  hybrid  in- 
struments combining  debt  features  and  op- 
tions on  stiock  indices  such  as  SPINs  and 
SIGNS  would  not  be  subject  to  the  hybrid 
test  and  tlierefore  would  not  be  subject  to 
CFTC  regulfitlons. 

The  Comijilsslon's  position  that  particular 
Instruments  such  as  certain  certificates  of 
deposit  anq  adjustable  rate  mortgages  are 
not  within  khe  purview  of  the  Act  would  be 
unaffected  py  the  enactment  of  Section  303 
in  partlculak-  and  S.  207  in  general.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Commission  has  always  looked  to 
an  instrument's  overall  economic  function 
and  underlying  purpose  In  determining 
whether  tha  Instrument  is  a  futures  or  an  op- 
tion transadtion  regulated  under  the  Act. 

To  illustiate,  a  certificate  of  deposit  or 
mortgage  id  which  the  interest  payments  are 
determined  I  by  reference  to  published  inter- 
est rates  or  jlndictes  of  Interest  rates,  are  not 
instruments  which  are  primarily  Intended  to 
capture  contmodlty  price  fluctuations.  It  was 
on  this  basts  that  the  Conmiisslon  noted  in 
its  1969  Statutory  Interpretation  Concerning 
Certain  Hybrid  Instruments  (54  Fed.  Reg. 
1139. 1140  (J4n.  11.  1989))  that  certain  types  of 
instruments,  such  as  adjustable  rate  mort- 
gages, empljoyment  agreements,  leases,  and 
lending  ani  certain  deposit  instruments, 
which  are  iqdexed  to  a  commodity  or  a  group 
of  commodates  (as  defined  in  the  Act),  are 
beyond  the  purview  of  the  Act.  As  noted,  this 
position  is  dot  affected  by  S.  207. 

a  description  of  THE  TEST 

Section  SOp  excludes  from  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (and  thus  ftom  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  (;ftC)  Instruments  which  meet  a 
simple  mat^iematical  test  determining  the 
value  of  the]  conmiodlty  price  play  in  the  in- 
strument a^d  what  predominates:  the  com- 
modity prioJB  play  or  the  Investment  In  an 
enterprise,  ftubsection  4(b)(1)(A)  refers  to  in- 
struments ^hlch  have  embedded  conmiodity 
options;  subjection  4(b)(1)(B)  refers  to  instru- 
ments whlih  contain  futures.  The  sub- 
sections arclconjunctlve  because  if  an  instru- 
ment contains  both  a  futures  and  options 
play,  both  sections  are  considered.  Sub- 
section (B)  bses  the  phrase  "gain  from  and 
payable  on"|to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  fu- 
tures price  play  can  result  in  gain  or  loss 
apart  from  the  non-conunodlty  component. 
The  CFTC  Iwould  publish  rules  providing 
guidance  for  calculation  methods  for  deter- 
mining the !  commodity  option  and  futures 
price  play  o<  hybrid  instruments. 

The  test  B  easy  to  apply  to  a  hybrid  in- 
strument containing  a  commodity  option. 
Such  an  listrument  would  be  subject  to 
CFTC  regulation  only  If.  at  its  date  of  issu- 
ance, the  va|ue  of  the'commodity  price  play, 
as  measurec^  by  the  value  of  the  commodity 


eater  than  the  value  of  the  non- 

i.g.  bond,  note,  etc.)  component. 

to  say  that  the  hybrid  instru- 

requlred  to  derive  more  than 

Its  value  from  the  commodity 


option,  is  I 
commodity  i 
This  is  als 
ment  would  f 
50  percent 
option. 

A  comparsjble  test  can  be  applied  to  hybrid 
instruments  containing  a  futures  contract. 
Again,  suchi  Instruments  would  fall  under 
CFTC  jurisdiction  only  if,  at  the  date  of  Issu- 
ance, the  v4lue  of  the  expected  commodity 
price  play  apsociated  with  the  futures  con- 
tract is  grea  ;er  than  the  value  of  the  non-hy- 
brid compon  snt. 
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Measurement  of  the  expected  commodity 
price  play  associated  with  a  futvtres  con- 
tained In  a  hybrid  Instrument  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  commodity  option.  The  key 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  payoffs  (or  profits 
and  losses)  to  a  futures  position  can  be 
mathematically  replicated  with  commodity 
option  positions.  Tha,t  is,  a  futures  contract 
can  be  theoretically  seiwrated  into  basic  op- 
tion "building:  blocks."  For  example,  the 
payoffs  produced  by  a  Ion?  futures  contract 
can  be  theoretically  replicated  with  a  com- 
bination of  a  long  call  option  and  short  put 
option.  (Such  combined  option  positions  are. 
In  fact,  referred  to  as  "synthetic  futures" 
and  are  often  used  by  market  professionals 
as  a  part  of  their  trading  strategies.)  In  ap- 
plying the  predominant  purpose  test,  this 
principle  can  be  used  to  break  down  a  futures 
contract  contained  in  a  hybrid  instrument 
into  two  options  to  which  a  simple  options 
valuation  analysis  can  be  applied. 

EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATINO  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
THE  HYBRID  TEST 

Following  are  several  examples  Illustrat- 
ing the  application  of  the  predominant  pur- 
pose test.  The  first  set  are  generic  examples 
of  hybrid  commodity  instruments  that  have 
embedded  futures  and  options.  Included  are 
situations  where  both  the  principal  and  cou- 
pon payments  may  be  indexed  to  the  price  of 
a  commodity.  Specific  examples  are  then 
given  where  the  test  is  applied  to  previously 
issued  instruments  including  the  SOHIO  oil- 
indexed  notes  and  the  PEARLS  and  Reverse 
PERLS  Instruments  Issued  by  SallieMae.  Fi- 
nally, a  description  is  griven  of  two  products, 
SPINS  issued  by  Salomon  Brothers  and 
SIGNS  Issued  by  the  Republic  of  Austria 
through  Goldman  Sachs,  in  which  the  inves- 
tor's payoff  was  tied  to  the  appreciation  in  a 
stock  index. 

Example  No.  1 

In  the  first  example  we  consider  a  generic 
example  of  how  the  predominant  purpose 
test  would  apply  to  a  hybrid  commodity  in- 
stnunent  containing  a  commodity  option. 

Consider  a  firm  that  Issues  a  hybird  com- 
modity instrument  where  the  principal 
amount  to  be  paid  at  maturity  is  Indexed  to 
the  appreciation  in  the  price  of  gold.  The  in- 
strument will  be  sold  to  investors  at  a  par 
amount  of  $1,000,  will  mature  in  five  years 
and  will  pay  a  coupon  rate  of  interest  of  6 
percent  per  year.  The  amount  to  be  paid  at 
maturity  will  equal  the  principal  amount  of 
S1,000  plus  an  additional  amount  equal  to  2.5 
times  the  price  of  gold  at  the  maturity  date 
(Ft)  in  excess  of  S400,  if  any.  To  summarize: 

Hybrid  Issuance  Price,  Par  (J1,000). 

Term  to  Maturity,  5  years. 

Principal  Amount,  SI  .000. 

Coupon  Rate,  6  percent. 

Equivalent  Yield,  10  jwrcent. 

Commodity  Option  Payment,  2.5  times 
MAX  (Pt— »400,  0). 

To  Illustrate  the  Investor's  payoff  at  matu- 
rity, if  gold  is  selling  for  $420  at  the  matu- 
rity date,  then  the  investor  would  receive 
$1,000  plus  2.5  times  $20  ($200-S400)  which 
equals  $1,000  plus  $50  or  $1,050.  This  instru- 
ment can  thus  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  a 
bond  plus  a  commodity  option.  The  potential 
additional  return  at  maturity,  depending 
upon  the  price  of  gold,  is  a  commodity  op- 
tion because  the  purchaser  receives  back,  at 
a  minimum,  all  of  the  principal. 

Had  the  same  firm  decided  to  issue  a  simi- 
lar bond,  but  one  without  the  commodity 
play  on  gold,  it  would  be  required,  based  on 
its  credit  rating  and  current  market  rates, 
to  offer  investors  a  10  percent  annual  return. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  five-year  bond 


paying  a  6  percent  coupon  rate  of  interest 
and  priced  to  yield  a  10  percent  annual  re- 
turn would  sell  for  about  $845.  Thus,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  selling  price  of  the  two  instru- 
ments of  $155  ($l,00a-$845)  can  be  attributed 
to  the  value  of  the  conmiodity  option  compo- 
nent. Alternatively,  option  pricing  models  or 
other  procedures  to  estimate  directly  the 
value  of  the  commodity  option  component 
may  be  employed  and  would  give  a  similar 
value  ($155). 

As  shown  above,  the  value  of  the  commod- 
ity price  play  associated  with  the  commod- 
ity option  ($155)  is  less  than  the  value  of  the 
bond  component  ($845).  Expressed  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  hybrid  Instrument's  total 
value  (in  this  case,  the  price  paid  for  the  in- 
strument) at  the  date  of  issuance,  the  value 
of  the  commodity  option  is  $155/$1,000  or 
about  15.5  percent.  Therefore,  since  the  hy- 
brid Instrument  does  not  derive  more  than  50 
percent  of  its  value  from  the  commodity  op- 
tion, it  would  not  fall  within  CFTC  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Example  No.  2 

Hybrid  Instrument  Containing  an  Embedded 

Futures 

In  the  second  example  the  predominant 
purpose  test  is  applied  to  a  hybrid  commod- 
ity instrument  having  a  futures  comixsnent. 
Similar  to  the  previous  example,  the  inves- 
tor's payoff  at  maturity  is  Indexed  to  the 
price  of  a  commodity.  However,  the  Indexing 
is  not  one-sided  as  is  the  case  with  a  com- 
modity option.  Instead,  the  investor's  payoff 
may  be  decreased  as  well  as  increased  de- 
pending on  the  fluctuation  in  price  of  the 
commodity.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  a  fu- 
tures component. 

Consider  a  firm  that  issues  a  hybrid  com- 
modity instrument  containing  an  embedded 
futures.  Current  interest  rates  are  10  percent 
and  the  instrtiment  has  a  five-year  term  to 
maturity.  Uiwn  maturity,  the  Investor  will 
receive  the  principle  payment  of  $1000  (the 
bond)  plus  or  minus  the  difference  between 
the  then  prevailing  price  of  oil  in  five  years 
(Pt)  and  a  pre-determined  reference  price  of 
$25  per  barrel,  times  40  barrels  (the  futures). 
To  summarize: 

Hybrid  Issuance  Price,  $621. 

Term  to  Maturity,  5  years. 

Principal  Amount,  $1,000. 

Coupon  Rate,  0  percent. 

Ekiuivalent  Yield,  10  percent. 

Commodity  Futures  Payment,  40  times 
(Pt-«5). 

As  constructed  this  instrument  contains  a 
futures  contract  because  the  commodity 
price  play  is  two  sided:  if  the  iHice  of  oil  in 
5  years  goes  up  above  S25  per  barrel,  the  pur- 
chaser gets  back  more  than  the  $1,000  prin- 
cipal amount;  if  oil  goes  down,  he  will  re- 
ceive less  than  $1,000  back. 

The  bond  portion  of  the  transaction  is,  in 
effect,  a  flve-.rear.  zero  coupon  bond  with  a 
face  value  of  $1,000.  Based  on  the  firm's  cred- 
it rating  and  a  market  rate  of  Interest  of  10 
percent,  the  current  (discounted)  price  of 
such  a  five-year  bond  is  S621. 

To  accurately  value  the  expected  commod- 
ity price  play  associated  with  the  embedded 
futures,  we  simply  translate  the  futures  con- 
tract into  its  "synthetic  futures"  equiva- 
lent— a  theoretical  short  put  option  and  a 
theoretical  long  call  option.  Assume  that  the 
computed  values  of  the  put  and  the  call  each 
equal  $255.  Thus,  to  measure  the  commodity 
price  play  associated  with  the  futures  con- 
tract, the  absolute  values  of  the  put  and  call 
are  added  to  equal  $510  ($255  plus  $255). 

As  the  value  of  the  commodity  price  play 
associated  with  the  futures  (SSIO)  is  less  than 
the  value  of  the  bond  (SS21),  this  particular 


hybrid   Instrument   would   not   fall   within 
CFTC  jurisdiction. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  pay- 
ment at  maturity  had  been  Indexed  to  60  bar- 
rels rather  than  40  barrels  of  oil,  the  value  of 
the  commodity  price  play  associated  with 
the  futures  contract  would  have  been  larger 
and  equal  to  $765  (eQ'40  times  $510).  As  the 
value  of  the  commodity  price  play  ($765)  is 
now  greater  than  the  bond  ($621),  the  hybrid 
instrument  would  then  be  subject  to  CFTC 
jurisdiction. 

Example  No.  3 

Hybrid  Instrument  Containing  Both  a 
Commodity  Option  and  Futures 

The  first  two  examples  presented  situa- 
tions where  the  hybrid  instrument  contained 
a  commodity  option  and  an  embedded  fu- 
tures, respectively.  The  next  example  ana- 
lyzes a  hybrid  instrument  that  contains 
both. 

Consider  a  Hrm  that  issues  a  hybrid  com- 
modity Instrument  that  has  both  a  futures 
and  a  commodity  option  embedded  in  a  bond. 
Assume  that  current  interest  rates  are  10 
percent  and  the  instrument  has  a  five-year 
term  to  maturity.  Upon  maturity,  the  Inves- 
tor will  receive  $1,000  (the  bond)  plus  or 
minus  the  difference  between  the  prevailing 
price  of  oil  in  five  years  (Px)  and  a  predeter- 
mined reference  price  of  $25  per  barrel,  times 
40  barrels  (the  futures).  However,  if  the  price 
of  oil  rises  above  $35  a  barrel,  the  payment 
will  be  capped  at  $400  based  on  a  $35  per  bar- 
rel calculation  (the  commodity  option  com- 
ponent). To  summarize: 

Term  to  Maturity.  5  years. 

Principal  Amount.  $1,000. 

Coupon  Rate,  0  percent. 

Elquivalent  Yield,  10  percent. 

Commodity  Based  Payment,  40  times  (Pt — 
$25).  subject  to  a  $400  cap. 

This  hybrid  Instrument  can  be  viewed  as  a 
five-year,  zero  coupon  bond  having  a  face 
value  of  $1000.  containing  a  futures  contract 
tied  to  the  price  of  oil  subject  to  a  cap  which 
limits  the  investor's  maximum  potential 
payment  at  maturity  to  $400.  (A  cap  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  an  option).  Based  on  the 
firm's  current  credit  rating  and  a  market  in- 
terest rate  of  10  percent,  a  five  year  zero  cou- 
pon bond  would  sell  for  S621. 

To  accurately  value  the  expected  commod- 
ity price  play  associated  wiUi  the  embedded 
futures  and  option,  the  futures  is  first  trans- 
lated into  its  "synthetic  futures"  equiva- 
lent— a  theoretical  short  put  option  and  a 
theoretical  long  call  option.  Let  the  com- 
puted values  of  the  short  put  (representing 
the  value  associated  with  a  fall  in  oil  prices 
below  $25)  and  the  long  call  (representing  the 
value  associated  with  tm  Increase  in  oil 
prices  above  $25)  each  equal  $255. 

Next,  because  the  payment  received  ftom  a 
rise  ic  oil  prices  is  capped  when  oil  reaches 
S35,  the  investor  in  essence  is  short  an  addi- 
tional call  option  having  a  $35  strike  price. 
Assume  that  the  value  of  this  short  call  op- 
tion equals  $200.  Because  the  cap  eliminates 
any  additional  commodity  price  play  for  oil 
prices  above  $35.  the  commodity  play  value 
associated  with  increases  in  oil  prices  above 
S25  is  reduced  f^m  S255  to  $55  (S255-$a00). 

Thus,  the  total  absolute  sum  of  the  com- 
modity price  play  will  equal  $55  (for  poten- 
tial increases  in  oil  prices)  plus  S255  (firom 
potential  decreases  in  oil  prices)  or  $310.  Be- 
cause the  value  of  the  commodity  price  play 
associated  with  the  futures  and  option  ($310) 
is  less  than  the  value  of  the  bond  ($621).  this 
particular  hybrid  instrument  would  not  fall 
within  CFTC  jurisdiction. 
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Exan^ple  ^fo.  4 
Hybrid  Instrument  With  Coupon  Indexing 
In  each  of  the  previous  examples,  the  hy- 
brid Instrument  was  designed  such  that  the 
principal  component  (the  amount  to  be  paid 
at  maturity)  was  Indexed  to  the  price  of  a 
commodity.  The  following  example  illus- 
trates bow  the  predominant  purpose  test  Is 
applied  to  a  hybrid  instrument  in  which  a 
bond's  coupon  payments  are  each  Indexed  to 
the  price  of  a  commodity.  That  is,  the 
amount  the  investor  receives  at  each  coupon 
payment  date  would  depend  on  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  a  commodity. 

Consider  a  firm  that  issues  a  hybrid  com- 
modity instrument  in  which  the  coupon  pay- 
ment is  indexed  to  the  price  of  oil.  The  in- 
strument will  have  a  J1,000  face  amount,  will 
have  a  three-year  term  to  maturity,  and  will 
pay  an  S.4  percent  coupon  with  interest  paid 
semiannually. 

However,  each  semiannual  coupon  pay- 
ment will  be  adjusted  by  plus  or  minus  the 
difference  between  the  then  prevailing  price 
of  oil  at  each  payment  date  (Pt)  and  a  pre- 
determined reference  price  of  S30  per  barrel, 
times  1.25  barrels  of  oil.  This  Instrument  can 
be  viewed  as  a  three-year  8.4  percent  coupon 
bond  with  interest  paid  semiannually,  and  a 
set  of  six  consecutively  maturing  futures 
contracts  having  maturities  of  V4.  1,  1V4,  2, 
2Vt,  and  3  years.  That  is,  each  of  the  six  semi- 
annual coupon  payments  can  be  viewed  as 
containing  a  futures  component.  To  summa- 
rise: 

Hyimd  Issuance  Price.  Par  (Sl.OOO). 

Term  to  Bfaturlty,  5  years. 

Principal  Amount.  SI  ,000. 

Coupon  Rate,  8.4  iiercent. 

Equivalent  Yield,  8.4  percent. 

CoRunodity  Futures  Payment,  1.25  times 
(Pi— 130),  paid  semi-annually. 

To  measure  the  commodity  play  associated 
with  each  futures  contract,  note  that  each 
can  be  sjmthetically  replicated  with  a  long 
call  option  and  a  short  put  option.  The  com- 
modity play  value  of  the  put  and  call  options 
comprising  each  synthetic  futures  can  then 
be  determined  by  summing  their  absolute 
values.  The  calculated  option  values  are  as 
foUows: 
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At  the  date  of  issuance  the  value  of  the 
bond  (which  is  the  present  value  of  the 
stream  of  coupons  plus  the  present  value  of 
the  principal)  is  $1,000.  Since  the  value  of  the 
total  commodity  price  play  associated  with 
the  futores  contract  (S96.10)  is  less  than  the 
value  of  the  bond  component  (SI  ,000),  this  hy- 
brid instrument  would  not  be  subject  to 
CFTC  Jorladlction. 

Example  No.  5 
8OHI0  OU-Indexed  Notes 

The  next  set  of  examples  apply  the  pre- 
dominant purpose  test  to  three  hybrid  in- 
struments issued  in  r«cent  years  that  con- 
tain commodity  option  and/or  futures  com- 
ponents. These  instruments  are  the  Standard 
Oil  of  Obio  (SOmO)  oU-indexed  notes,  the 
"Principal  Exchange  Rate  Linked  Securi- 
tlea"  (PERLS),  and  the  Reverse  PERLS  in- 
strument. 

In  the  summer  of  1986,  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio 
(SOHIO)  issued  a  hybrid  commodity  instru- 


ment inhexed  to  the  price  of  oil.  The  instru- 
ment hid  a  4V4  year  maturity  and  had  no 
stated  mte  of  interest.  At  maturity  inves- 
tors weie  to  receive  a  par  amount  of  Sl.OOO 
plus  an  Ldditional  amount  equal  to  the  price 
of  a  bap  el  of  West  Texas  Intermediate  crude 
oil  in  ej  cess  of  $25.  times  170  barrels.  How- 
ever, if  I  he  price  of  oil  at  maturity  (Pt)  rises 
above  SK)  a  barrel,  the  payment  will  be 
capped  ^t  $2,550  based  on  a  $40  per  barrel  cal- 
culatloz^  (the  Commodity  option  component). 
The  hyb^d  Instrument  was  sold  to  investors 
for  $970j  This  instrument  can  be  viewed  as 
being  a  ibond  with  an  embedded  commodity 
option.  To  summarize: 

Hybrid  Issuance  Price.  $970. 

Term  to  Maturity,  4.5  years. 

Principal  Amount,  $1,000. 

CoupoB  Rate,  0  percent. 

Equivalent  Yield,  9.9  percent. 

Conmifcdity  Option  Payment,  170  times 
MAX  (Pt— $25,  0),  subject  to  a  $2,550  cap. 

A  simiar  non-hybrid  instrument  issued  by 
SOHIO  a(t  that  time,  was  priced  to  yield  in- 
vestors an  annual  return  of  9.9  percent. 
Under  tHese  circumstances,  a  pure  discount 
bond  with  a  4Mi-year  maturity,  a  $1,000  face 
value,  aid  priced  to  yield  a  9.9  percent  an- 
nual relum  would  sell  for  $654.  The  dif- 
ference ietween  the  selling  price  of  the  two 
instruunints  of  $316  ($970-$654)  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  ihe  value  of  the  commodity  option. 
Alternatively,  option  pricing  models  or  other 
proceduifes  may  be  employed  to  directly  esti- 
mate thp  value  of  the  commodity  option 
componept  and  would  give  a  similar  value 
($316).      i 

As  shofrn  above,  the  value  of  the  commod- 
ity pricS  play  associated  with  the  option 
($316)  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  bond  ($654). 
Expressed  as  a  proportion  of  the  intrument's 
total  vallie  at  the  date  of  Issuance,  the  value 
of  the  conmodlty  option  is  about  33  percent 
($316'$97(».  Therefore,  since  the  Instrument 
derives  less  tlian  50  percent  of  its  value  from 
the  embedded  commodity  option,  it  would 
not  be  sijsject  to  CFTC  jurisdiction. 

Example  No.  6 

SallieMae  PERLS 

The  neit  example  looks  at  the  12V4  Percent 
Principal  Exchange  Rate  Linked  Securities 
(PERLS)i  which  were  issued  in  March  1987  by 
the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(SallleMi  *)  and  were  set  to  mature  on  March 
20.  1990.  This  hybrid  instrument  was  con- 
structed such  that  the  Investor's  payoff  at 
maturity  was  dependent  on  fluctuations  in 
the  valu«  of  the  Australian  dollar  relative  to 
that  of  tHe  U.S.  dollar. 

The  P^JRLS  instrument  was  issued  in 
March  1187  by  SallieMae.  The  instrument 
had  a  tly-ee-year  term  to  maturity  and  a 
12'/4-perc#nt  coupon  rate  of  Interest  with  in- 
terest ptvable  semiannually  in  U.S.  dollars 
based  on  the  face  amount  of  the  instrument 
($1,000).  At  maturity  the  investor  was  to  be 
paid  an  amount  equal  to  the  U.S.  dollar 
equlvaleiit  of  A$1452  (Australian  dollars). 
This  is  also  to  say  that  at  maturity  the  in- 
vestor wtuld  receive  the  principal  payment 
of  $1,000  f  lus  or  minus  the  difference  between 
the  thei^  prevailing  U.S./Australlan  dollar 
exchange  rate  in  three  years  (Pt)  and  a  pre- 
determined exchange  rate  of  $.6887,  times 
1452.  Therefore,  the  payoffs  on  this  instru- 
ment can  be  characterized  as  a  bond  with  an 
embedded  long  futures  contract.  To  summa- 
rize: 

Hybrid  Issuance  Price.  Par  ($1,000). 

Term  t«  Maturity,  3  years. 

PrinclpB.1  Amount,  $1,000. 

Coupon  Rate,  12^4  percent. 

Equiva  ent  Yield,  8.75  percent. 
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Commodity  Futures  Payment,  1452  times 
(Pt-$.6887). 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  the  yield 
provided  to  investors  on  a  similar  instru- 
ment but  01  e  without  the  principal  indexed 
to  the  value  of  Australian  dollars,  was  about 
8.75  percent  jper  year.  Therefore,  at  the  date 
of  issuance,  the  value  of  the  bond  component 
of  the  instrument  is  $1,091  which  is  the  value 
of  a  three-ysar,  12.125  percent  coupon  bond 
priced  to  yie^d  8.75  percent. 

The  futuras  component  of  the  instrument 
can  be  theoretically  translated  into  a  syn- 
thetic futures  equivalent,  a  long  call  option 
and  a  short  I  put  option.  Values  for  the  put 
and  call  options  can  be  determined  based  on 
market  conditions  as  of  the  date  of  Issuance. 
The  values  o(f  the  call  and  put  option  are  $21 
and  $124,  re^ctively.  Thus,  the  sum  of  the 
absolute  valbes  of  the  put  plus  the  call,  or 
the  commodity  price  play  associated  with 
the  futures  Contract,  is  $145,  which  is  less 
than  the  vyUue  of  the  bond  component 
($1,091).  Thei-efore,  the  hybrid  instrument 
would  not  fa^l  under  CFTC  jurisdiction. 

Example  No.  7 

SallieMae  Reverse  PERLS 

The  next  eptample,  similar  to  the  previous 
PERLS  example.  Involves  the  Reverse 
PERLS  InstBument  and  also  has  a  commod- 
ity play  related  to  exchange  rate  fluctua- 
tions. However,  in  the  case  of  the  Reverse 
PERLS  instt'ument,  the  bond  is  combined 
with  an  embedded  short  futures  contract. 
The  Reverse  PERLS  were  issued  in  May  1987 
by  SallieMae  and  were  set  to  mature  on  May 
14,  1992. 

The  Revers  b  PERLS  instrument  was  Issued 
in  May  1987  by  SallieMae.  The  instrument 
had  a  flve-ydar  term  to  maturity  and  a  ICC/i 
percent  coupon  rate  of  Interest  with  interest 
payable  semiannually  in  U.S.  dollars  based 
on  the  faci  amount  of  the  instrument 
($1,000).  At  ntaturity  the  investor  is  paid  an 
amount  equgQ  to  U.S.  $2,000  minus  the  U.S. 
dollar  equlvsflent  of  138,950  yen.  This  is  also 
to  say  that  at  maturity  the  investor  would 
receive  the  irinclpal  payment  of  $1,000,  plus 
or  minus  the  difference  between  a  predeter- 
mined exchange  rate  of  $.007197  and  the  then 
prevailing  IJ.S.  dollar/Japanese  Yen  ex- 
change rate  (n  five  years  (Pt),  times  138,950. 
Thus,  the  payoffs  on  this  hybrid  instrument 
can  be  characterized  as  a  bond  with  an  em- 
bedded futures  contract.  To  summarize: 

Hybrid  Issu^ce  Price,  Par  ($1,000). 

Term  to  M4turity,  5  years. 

Principal  Aimount,  $1,000. 

Coupon  Rate,  1014  percent. 

Equivalent  Yield,  8.75  percent. 

Commodity  Futures  Payment,  138,950 
times  ($.00719'7— Pt). 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  the  yield 
provided  to  Investors  on  a  similar  instru- 
ment but  ons  without  the  principal  indexed 
to  the  Yen,  was  about  8.75  percent  per  year. 
Therefore,  ad  the  date  of  issuance,  the  value 
of  the  bond  I  portion  of  the  instrument  Is 
$1,090  (the  value  of  a  five-year,  10.875  percent 
coupon  bond  priced  to  yield  8.75  percent). 

The  futuref  component  of  the  instrument 
can  be  theorefcically  translated  into  its  "syn- 
thetic futur^"  equivalent  consisting  of  a 
long  put  andia  short  call  option.  Values  for 
the  put  and  ^11  options  can  be  determined 
based  on  market  conditions  as  of  the  date  of 
issuance.  The  values  of  the  call  and  put  op- 
tion are  $161  And  $42,  respectively. 

Thus,  the  sAm  of  the  absolute  values  of  the 
put  plus  the  call,  or  the  commodity  price 
play  associated  with  the  futures  component, 
is  $208,  which  is  less  than  the  value  of  the 
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bond  component  ($1,090).  Therefore,  the  hy- 
brid Instrument  would  not  fall  under  CPTC 
jurisdiction. 

Example  No.  8 
SPINS  and  SIGNs 

Finally,  two  instruments  are  described 
which  contain  a  bond  and  a  stock  index  op- 
tion component.  These  two  instruments  are 
the  Standard  and  Poor's  (S&P)  500  Indexed 
notes  (SPINS)  and  the  Stock  Index  Growth 
Notes  (SIGNS).  Because  the  option  compo- 
nent in  each  instrument  provides  a  payment 
that  is  tied  to  the  appreciation  in  a  stock 
index,  neither  would  be  subject  to  CFTC  reg- 
ulation according  to  the  jurisdictional  provi- 
sions of  the  SEC-CFTC  Accord. 

In  September  1986  Salomon  Brother  issued 
to  the  public  at  par  (S1,000)  the  S&P  Indexed 
notes  (SPINS).  The  SPIN  had  a  four-year  ma- 
turity and  a  2  percent  coupon  rate  of  interest 
with  interest  paid  semiannually.  At  matu- 
rity the  investor  received  the  principal 
amount  of  Sl.OOO  plus  the  excess,  if  any,  of 
the  S&P  500  index  value  over  the  value  of 
270.38  times  a  multiplier  of  3.6985.  Thus,  the 
SPIN  instrument  can  be  viewed  as  a  com- 
bination of  a  bond  plus  3.6985  long-term 
stock  index  call  options  each  having  an  exer- 
cise price  of  270.38. 

In  January  1991,  on  behalf  of  the  Republic 
of  Austria,  Goldman  Sachs  Issued  to  the  pub- 
lic at  par  ($10)  the  Stock  Index  Growth  Notes 
(SIGNS).  The  SIGN  had  a  five-year  maturity 
upon  which  an  Investor  would  receive  back 
the  $10  principal  amount  plus  an  interest 
payment  based  upon  the  appreciation,  if  any, 
In  the  S&P  500  index  from  the  date  of  issu- 
ance. This  instrument  can  also  be  viewed  as 
a  combination  of  a  bond  plus  a  long  term 
stock  index  call  option. 

As  both  the  SPINs  and  SIGNs  instruments 
contain  options  on  a  stock  index,  neither 
would  be  subject  to  CFTC  jurisdiction  ac- 
cording to  the  SEC-CFTC  Accord. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  jrleld  a  moment  so  I  mlgrht  ex- 
press exactly  why  I  am  supportive  of 
the  e^orts  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond]  to  say  let  us  not  do  it 
today. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  without  losing:  my  right  to  the 
floor  so  that  she  can  explain  to  the 
body  why  I  am  wrong. 

Go  ahead. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  say  it  is  not  the 
desire  of  anyone  to  see  this  in  limbo. 
One  reason  that  I.  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  am  glad  to  see  we 
are  not  rushing  for  it  is  the  hopes  of 
many  of  us  who  believed  a  compromise 
was  in  place  some  months  ago  but 
found  all  of  a  sudden  there  were 
changes  being  requested  which  many  of 
us  have  not  really  fully  seen  even  yet 
as  there  are  new  requests  for  changes 
being  nuule.  That  is  why  I  think  if  we 
and  all  of  us  would  agree  this  is  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
have  to  understand  fully  what  is  in  it. 

I  do  not  see  this  as  a  desire  to  put  it 
off.  But  I  would  just  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  had  a 
major  role  in  working  on  this  legisla- 
tion as  well  that  it  is  not  my  desire  in 
any  way  to  stall  this,  certainly  not  on 
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my  part,  and  I  am  sure  not  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

We  have  lost  one  of  our  major  players 
on  this  issue  when  we  lost  Senator 
John  Heinz  from  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
as  such  some  of  us  who  have  looked  to 
his  leadership  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee have  to  get  up  to  speed  with  what 
has  been  going  on  in  negotiations  and 
what  has  been  actually  changing  by 
the  minute.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is 
important  I  would  say.  Mr.  President, 
for  us  not  to  put  this  off,  not  to  let  it 
be  in  limbo,  but  to  understand  fully 
what  indeed  we  are  talking  about  here 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows 
how  much  I  respect  and  honor  and  ap- 
preciate all  the  work  that  Senator 
Heinz  did  on  this  issue.  One  of  the  most 
imi>ortant  meetings  we  had  in  trying 
to  develop  a  compromise  occurred  in 
his  office  at  his  request  and  with  his 
leadership.  It  was  very  valuable. 

Speaking  individually,  I  have  been  in 
a  state  of  shock  ever  since  I  heard  the 
news  in  another  part  of  the  world  on  a 
tiny  portable  radio  with  scratching 
sound  coming  through  of  Senator 
Heinz'  death. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  two  or 
three  things  quickly.  One,  Senator 
Bond  has  been  a  major  figure  in  trjring 
to  work  an  agreement  on  this  Jurisdic- 
tional issue.  Senator  Ribole  has  also 
been  a  major  and  much  needed  figure 
in  this  area,  as  was  Senator  Heinz.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  whose 
State  relies  very  much  on  these  futures 
markets,  has  a  great  interest  in  this 
and  is  one  of  the  more  knowledgeable 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  any- 
body this  week  is  trying  to  delay  this 
bill  for  any  reason  other  than  that  we 
are  all  in  a  state  of  shock.  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  quickly  reach  a  time 
where  we  can  agree  to  bring  the  bill  to 
the  floor  at  some  definite  time  and  go 
forward.  That  is  why  I  was  willing  to 
stay  here  during  the  recess. 

I  think  all  of  us— including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  Ribole — would 
agree  that  this  is  the  kind  of  subject 
where  the  diverse  parties  are  never 
going  to  be  in  complete  agreement 
until  they  know  that,  at  9  o'clock  on 
such  and  such  day.  we  are  actually 
going  to  start  voting.  It  might  be  next 
week  or  the  week  after.  But  the  impor- 
tant point  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
find  parties  making  those  final  com- 
mitments to  a  compromise  until  they 
know  they  have  to.  When  they  know 
that  the  bill  is  actually  going  to  be  on 
the  floor  and  actually  going  to  be  voted 
on.  then  the  commitments  will  be 
made. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withhold 
until  such  time  as  we  can  have  what- 
ever hearings  are  necessary.  I  do  not 
envy  the  job  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  wh" 


has  had  his  hands  full  with  banking  is- 
sues and  nevertheless  has  moved  heav- 
en and  Earth  to  get  a  hearing  next 
Tuesday  morning  with  figures  who 
would  normally  take  a  month  to  sched- 
ule. I  commend  him  for  that. 

But  it  has  been  my  ex];>erience.  hav- 
ing wrestled  with  this  issue  now  for 
several  years,  that  until  the  bill  is  ac- 
tually scheduled,  there  will  be  no 
reaching  of  a  final  agreement.  There 
are  parties,  not  here  in  the  Senate, 
both  in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the 
securities  and  commodities  industry, 
who  will  not  make  those  final  judg- 
ments and  commitments  until  they 
know  they  have  to.  That  is  all. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ators for  their  patience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  follow  as  quickly  as  I  can.  I  know 
two  colleagues  are  on  the  floor  who 
want  to  express  remarks  with  respect 
to  Senator  Heinz. 

While  I  want,  as  quickly  as  I  can  to 
follow  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  would  be  prepared,  if  I  may 
reserve  my  right  to  the  floor,  to  yield 
to  my  colleagues  who  have  remarks 
with  respect  to  Senator  Heinz  so  they 
might  deliver  those  now.  I  will  make 
my  substantive  remarks  when  they 
finish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yield  without 
losing  my  right. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  might  come  close  to  wrapping  up 
the  discussions  of  this.  We  did  have  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  I  have 
about  no  more  than  2  minutes'  worth  of 
comments  and  a  suggestion  on  this. 
Perhaps  we  would  know  a  little  bit  bet- 
ter where  we  are  going  if  we  could  beg 
the  indulgence  of  our  colleagues  from 
Utah  and  Kansas  for  I  would  hope  no 
more  than  5  minutes  and  come  to  some 
suggested  means  of  proceeding  on  this. 
Would  that  be  all  right? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  agree  with  respect  to 
the  colleagues.  I  am  happy  to  proceed 
and  to  try  to  do  this  in  5  minutes.  I  am 
also  happy  to  stand  aside  and  allow 
others  to  speak. 

1 3^eld  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  wonder  if  both  col- 
leagues would  allow  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  and  me  to  make  our  rather  short 
but  signiflcant  statements  eulogizing 
Senator  Heinz,  and  we  will  ask  that  our 
statements  be  placed  at  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  Rbooro;  then  I 
think  you  can  flnlsh.  because  I  think  it 
will  take  more  than  5  minutes.  If  we 
could  do  that,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
ST«at  interruption.  , 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  prepared  to  jrleld 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  to 
either  of  the  Senators  who  want  to 
speak  about  Senator  Heinz. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  will  be 
happy  to  defer  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  then  wait  to  offer  my  state- 
ment after  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  my  colleagues  will 
allow  me  to  proceed,  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  more  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  be  allowed  to  speak. 
Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

(By  unanimous  consent  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Hatch  pertaining  to  Senator 
Heinz  appear  at  an  earlier  point  in  the 
Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  f^m 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  make  just  a  few  remarks  to 
round  out  the  record  on  this  issue.  I 
also  will  have  some  things  to  say  about 
John  Heinz.  I  have  spoken  about  him  in 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and  at 
earlier  hearings  we  had,  and  so  at  a 
later  time  I  will  address  my  remarks  to 
the  extraordinary  record  of  service  he 
gave  his  country  and  the  feelings  I 
have  personally  about  the  tragedy  of 
his  being  lost  to  us. 

Let  me  not  address  that  further  now 
but  go  to  the  legislative  issue  in  front 
of  us,  the  question  of  this  CFTC-SEC 
Issue  as  it  relates  to  the  matters  in  the 
bill  that  has  been  referenced  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  friend 
from  Vermont.  In  fact,  he  and  I  have 
known  each  other  for  a  long  time.  I 
first  met  him  about  20  years  ago  quite 
by  accident  on  a  hillside  in  Vermont. 
He  was  not  a  U.S.  Senator  at  that  time. 
The  fates  were  with  us  that  day  and  we 
met  and  developed  a  friendship  that 
has  been  very  deep  and  strong  since 
that  time,  so  much  so  that  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  his  wife  to 
serve  as  the  godparents  for  my  6-year- 
old  daughter,  which  was  about  as  great 
a  compliment  as  I  am  able  to  pay.  So 
there  Is  very  strong  feeling  between  us. 

I  must  say  whenever  I  see  my  friend 
from  Vermont  get  up  to  speak  and  his 
head  turns  red  because  of  what  he  is 
talking  about,  I  realize  that  is  a  sign 
he  Is  feeling  passion.  We  do  not  see 
that  often,  but  when  we  do  I  take  ac- 
count of  it,  as  all  of  us  around  here  do. 
I  understand  his  strong  feeling  on  this 
Issue  and  I  think  all  of  us  who  worked 
with  this  over  a  period  of  time  have  an 
equal  feeling  of  seriousness  and  con- 
cern aootit  these  matters  and  w&nt  to 
see  that  they  are  dealt  with  and  dealt 
with  properly. 

The  problem  we  face  Jurisdictionally 
Is  that  part  of  this  bill  addresses  issues 
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that  tall,  as  we  would  see  it,  on  the 
Bank]  og  Committee  within  the  clear 
jurisdictional  authority  and  respon- 
of  our  committee.  As  a  result, 
l|ave  to  be  matters  we  address  and 
and  feel  we  have  responded  to 
approt)riately  in  terms  of  our  duties  to 
as  a  whole,  to  be  sure  we 
to  assert  to  the  Senate  that  we 
I  xamined  the  part  of  the  bill  that 
to  our  jurisdiction,  that  we  un- 
it, that  we  see  a  full  and  fair 
presentation  of  argumentation  is  pre- 
sente< ,  so  that  all  Senators  are  fully 
inforr  led  to  make  their  own  judgment. 
I  a]  ways  approach  issues  from  the 
point  of  view  that  Senators  should  in 
the  e|id  make  their  own  independent 
on  issues.  I  do  that  myself, 
our  obligation  is  to  make  sure 
providing  what  information  and 
is  necessary  on  a  complicated 
Arcane  issue  like  this,  that  we 
out  that  responsibility,  and  I  am 
to  do  it. 
this  issue  in  title  m  of  this  bill 
it  was  clearly  within  the  bounds 
committee.  We  undertook  to 
it,  evaluate  it,  and  gather  ex- 
pert dpinion.  One  of  the  first  things  I 
did  w|LS  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Reserve  Board,  and  he  wrote 
,o  me,  in  a  letter  I  am  going  to 
)rlnted  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
comments,  and  expressed  great 
about  aspects  of  title  m  of 
till.  That  immediately  caused  me 

ipprehenslon. 

h  is  been  stated  and  is  known  that 

C  talrman  of  the  SEC  also  has  cer- 

)perational   duties  in  this  area, 

himself  has  expressed,  as  well,  con- 

and  reservations  about  part  of 
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have  undertaken,  now,  to  call 
us  as  witnesses  these  regulatory 
offlciils,  the  ones  I  think  are  the  most 
impoitant  for  us  to  hear  from,  and 
which  we  should  have  a  public 
available  to  the  Senate  before 


Whe  n  I  called  Alan  Greenspan  to  see 

le  might  be  able  to  testify  before 

indicated  he  was  not  able  to  do 

to(^y  because  he  is  traveling  in  an- 

part  of  the  United  States.  The 

he  could  come  and  was  pre- 

to  come— he  felt  it  was  impor- 

testify — would  be  next  Tuesday 


lo 
momJ  ng 

And  so  we  moved  other  things  aside 
so  he  can  appear,  and  other  witnesses 
can  appear,  and  we  can  draw  these  is- 
sues out,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  I  can  bring  before  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  a  full  record  that  con- 
tains the  relevant  observations  and 
comix  entary  from  the  chief  regulators 
that  1  ave  a  stake  in  this  issue. 

It  i  I  not  a  simirte  issue.  It  is  not  a 
quest  on  of  who  is  more  ardent  or  less 
ardent  in  wanting  to  deal  with  this 
probl(  im.  We  have  been  trying  to  deal 
with    his  set  of  Issues  now  for  2  years. 
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John  Hi  !inz  is  foremost  among  those 
who  worked  so  hard,  along  with  many 
others,  U\  try  to  do  something  about 
resolving  these  issues.  In  the  past,  we 
thought  y  e  were  close  to  answers.  Then 
at  the  enl,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  agreei  nents  that  seemed  to  be  with- 
in reach  <  lid  not  materialize.  So  we  are 
back  agai  a  now. 

I  am  hopeful  we  can  work  something 
out  here,  Ibut  we  are  not  likely  to  work 
it  out  ev^r  if  one  committee — not  nec- 
essarily bitentionally— is  undertaking 
to  come  forward  with  something  that 
falls  Intel  the  jurisdictional  range  of 
another  committee,  when  that  commit- 
tee has  not  had  a  chance  to  act  in  spe- 
cific, focased  detail  on  whatever  it  is 
that  is  being  proposed  in  the  way  of  a 
new  proposal. 

That  isjwhy  this  title  in  has  become 
so  contentious.  I  just  want  to  say  a 
couple  of^  other  things  about  it,  and  I 
will  yieldj 

The  issues  involved  here  are  very 
complex,  and  they  are  highly  technical. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  title  m  of  this 
bill  attenipts  to  define  the  scope  of  ju- 
risdlctionj  of  the  Commodities  Futures 
Trading  Commission  and  by  implica- 
tion, thejjurisdiction  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies. 
Therefore  title  m  of  S.  207  is  within 
the  cleaB^  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

Furthec,  the  decisions  that  we  make 
in  conneotion  with  S.  207  will  have  a 
profound  Impact  on  the  development  of 
new  flnaacial  products,  often  referred 
to  as  hybrid  instruments,  in  the  United 
States.  I  stress  the  development  of 
these  products  in  the  United  States, 
because  as  we  all  know,  these  new 
products  ^11  be  developed  regardless  of 
what  hafi)ens  here.  They  will  exist 
somewhere  else  In  the  world. 

We  can,  however,  make  this  coun- 
try's mankets  so  complex  or  so  inhos- 
pitable td  these  products  that  they  will 
not  properly  develop  here,  but  in  fact 
develop  overseas. 

In  todaiy's  global  financial  market, 
the  competition  is  not  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco — 
although  I  there  Is  competition  there — 
but  fundamentally,  it  is  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  In  other  words,  we  are  increas- 
ingly in  a|  global  market  situation. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  we  in  the 
United  States  are  currently  the  world 
leaders  la  financial  innovation,  and  we 
should  take  great  care  that  we  not  lose 
our  competitive  edge  in  the  financial 
markets  through  this  or  any  other  leg- 
islation. 

Frankly,  we  have  not  fully  consid- 
ered the  Iramifications  of  this  bill  on 
the  securities  and  the  ftitures  markets. 
There  ha|e  been  no  hearings  to  gather 
the  views  of  the  regulators  responsible 
for  these ;  markets.  Most  of  the  securi- 
ties firm^  and  banks  that  participate  In 
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these  markets  have  written  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  S.  207.  So  more  consideration  is 
needed  of  these  issues  before  we  move 
forward  on  such  important  legislation. 

Next  Tuesday  morning,  on  April  16, 
we  will  have  in  witnesses  and  hear  the 
views  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  S.  207.  As  I  say,  we  have 
pushed  other  things  aside — very  impor- 
tant things  aside— in  order  to  take  this 
up  on  an  expedited  basis. 

At  that  time,  we  will  ask  the  regu- 
lators to  state  their  views  on  S.  207  as 
it  was  reported  out  of  the  committee, 
as  well  as  the  Treasury-CFTC  sub- 
stitute, which  I  understand  will  be  of- 
fered as  a  manager's  aunendment. 

Further,  I  understand  that  Senators 
WiRTH  and  Bond  have  a  substitute 
amendment  that  attempts  to  resolve 
many  of  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  about  S.  207.  Their  proposal 
should  be  considered  and  compared 
with  S.  207  as  it  was  reported  out  of 
committee,  as  well  as  compared  wrlth  a 
possible  manager's  amendment. 

It  just  would  not  be  proper  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  Senate  to 
bring  a  matter  of  this  high  degree  of 
complexity  to  the  floor  until  that  kind 
of  serious  and  focused  work  is  done.  So 
we  have  to  proceed  in  a  fashion  that  al- 
lows that  it  will  be  done. 

I  might  further  say  to  the  Senator 
fi"om  Missouri,  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  He  is 
on  the  floor  now:  Senator  Bond.  He  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  over  a  very 
long  period  of  time.  He  worked  with 
Senator  Heinz,  endeavoring  to  try  to 
find  an  answer  to  this,  over  a  year  ago. 
We  came  very  close  at  that  time. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  that  was 
given  then,  and  I  am  very  mindful  of 
the  e^ort  that  went  into  this,  and  in 
effect  is  continuing  at  the  present 
time.  So  I  want  to  be  sure  that  that  ef- 
fort, supported  by  the  Senator  firom 
Colorado,  Senator  Wirth,  and  others, 
perhaps,  as  well,  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kansas;  I  am  not  sure  about  that, 
but  we  want  to  make  certain  we  have 
moved  in  a  fashion  here  where  all  these 
issues  are  out  on  the  table. 

We  should  move  in  an  expeditious 
way,  but  we  are  not  going  to  run  over 
the  edges  in  terms  of  a  full  and  careful 
examination  of  these  issues.  When  we 
have  a  letter  firom  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  expressing  his  reserva- 
tions about  aspects  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  bill,  and  we  have  a  letter 
flrom  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Elxchange  Commission  likewise  ex- 
pressing his  reservations — both  of 
which  I  will  make  a  part  of  the 
Record — and  other  letters  from  other 
major  parties  of  interest  expressing 
their  concerns,  then  obviously  we  have 
to  take  the  time  to  do  this  carefully 


and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time. 

I  am  for  making  what  adjustments 
we  can  agree  are  prudent  and  sound, 
and  will  help  us  and  will  give  us 
stronger  markets  and  give  us  more  vi- 
brant markets  and  give  us  more  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  future.  But  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  the  time  required 
to  understand  precisely  what  we  are 
doing. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  area  of  the 
law.  Rhetoric  and  passion  and  soph- 
istry cannot  settle  these  Issues;  these 
need  thoughtful,  quiet,  careful,  thor- 
ough examination.  That  is  exactly 
what  they  are  going  to  receive  from 
our  committee. 

When  we  feel  we  have  a  body  of  infor- 
mation that  is  sufficient  to  bring  here 
to  the  floor  for  our  colleagues  to  con- 
sider with  respect  to  the  part  of  this 
that  falls  within  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's jurisdiction,  we  will  bring  it  here. 
There  is  no  predisposition  one  way  or 
the  other  in  our  committee  to  try  to 
tilt  this  legislation  here.  It  is  to  make 
sure  all  the  facts  are  on  the  table  and 
we  know  what  we  are  doing,  because 
everybody  is  going  to  have  to  live  with 
this  vote.  And  the  implications  of  it 
are  very  important,  making  sure  we 
have  it  right  in  terms  of  just  the  good, 
sound  impact  on  our  economy  in  the 
future. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  like  me  to  yield,  but  if 
so,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him.  Or  I 
will  yield  the  floor  shortly  if  he  does 
not  so  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
concent  that  the  letter  to  which  I  ear- 
lier referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secuiuties  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  March  15. 1991. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Rieole,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban   Affairs,   V.S.   Senate.    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Rieole:  Last  week  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  marked  up  S. 
207,  the  "Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  of 
1991".  The  provisions  of  Title  lU  of  S.  207.  en- 
titled "Intermarket  Coordination",  are  high- 
ly restrictive  and  seek  fundamentally  to  re- 
strain competition.  Title  HI  of  S.  207  also 
contains  provisions  that  would  alter  the 
basic  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  ("SEC")  as  It  has  ex- 
isted. In  large  part,  since  enactment  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  This  letter  presents  my 
views  on  the  effect  that  Title  HI  would  have, 
if  enacted,  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  SEC 
and,  more  broadly,  on  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  securities  markets. 

The  impact  of  this  legislation  would  di- 
minish the  vitality  and  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  securities  markets  internationally.  It 
would  also  weaken  their  ability  to  facilitate 
the  raising  of  capital  for  U.S.  businesses  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  As  a  result  of  this 
codification  of  the  most  expansive  possible 
interpretation  of  the  commodities  laws, 
most  new  innovative  hybrid  securities  prod- 


ucts, as  well  as  an  unknown  number  of  bank- 
ing products  and  swaps  transactioiiB  would. 
In  effect,  become  Illegal  if  traded  or  sold 
anywhere  other  than  on  a  futures  exchange 
unless  licensed  or  approved  by  the  Commod- 
ities Futures  Trading  Commission  ("CFTC '). 
New  products  would  be  barred  from  here- 
tofore open  and  competitive  markets  unless 
market  participants  engaged  In  lengthy  and 
expensive  regulatory  proceedings  to  prove  to 
the  CFTC  that  these  products  should  be  al- 
lowed to  exist. 

purposes  and  effects  of  TTTLE  m  ON  SEC 

jurisdiction 

Under  the  language  of  sections  302.  303  and 
304  of  S.  207  as  marked  up.  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  trading  In  securities  on  the  na- 
tion's securities  exchanges  would  depend,  by 
statute,  on  the  affirmative  action  of  an  agen- 
cy other  than  the  SEC.  For  this  reason,  these 
provisions  of  S.  207  represent  a  fundamental 
and  highly  significant  change  to  the  nation's 
securities  laws. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  could  be  read  to 
transfer  one  of  the  SEC's  most  important 
and  fundamental  responsibilities,  that  of  de- 
fining "securities,"  to  the  CFTC.  As  a  result, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  SEC  would  be  perma- 
nently reduced,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
SEC's  ability  to  apply  a  coherent  system  of 
securities  laws  to  future  development  since 
the  nation's  capital  markets. 

S.  207  would  also  appear  designed  to  trans- 
fer jurisdiction  over  index  options  products 
currently  listed  on  the  Chicago  Board  Op- 
tions Exchange.  American  Stock  Exchange, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Philadelphia 
Stock  Exchange  and  Pacific  Stock  Exchange 
(and  perhaps  even  options  on  individual  secu- 
rities) to  the  CFTC.  New  section  4c(gKB)  of 
the  Commodity  E^xchange  Act  ("CELA"), 
added  by  Section  303  of  S.  207.  specifies  that 
any  transaction  "in  or  Involving  a  commod- 
ity regulated  under  this  Act  .  .  .  shall  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  [CFTC)."  Since 
stock  Indexes  are  treated  as  commodities  for 
purposes  of  the  agricultural  laws,  this  provi- 
sion appears  designed  to  transfer  regulation 
of  the  index  options  markets  from  the  SEC 
to  the  CFTC.  Trading  in  such  Index  options 
last  year  exceeded  S2.5  trillion,  making  them 
the  largest  derivative  markets  for  U.S.  eq- 
uity securities.  Oversight  of  the  nation's  op- 
tions trading  markets  has  been  the  exclusive 
function  of  the  SEC  since  1934. 

Title  in  also  subjects  the  very  large  and 
highly  competitive  swaps  market,  in  which 
major  U.S.  banks  and  securities  firms  are 
principal  participants  along  with  U.S.  cor- 
porations, to  the  agricultural  laws  of  the 
United  States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Similarly.  S.  207 
provides  for  exemptions  from  the  CBA  for 
many,  though  perhaps  not  all.  "demand  de- 
posits, time  deposits,  or  transaction  ac- 
counts" within  the  meaning  of  the  federal 
banking  laws.  By  stipulating  the  conditions 
under  which  an  exemption  from  the  exclusiv- 
ity clause  of  the  CEA  may  be  provided.  S.  207 
appears  designed  to  create  the  impression 
that  jurisdiction  over  these  banking  and  se- 
curities products  has  been  trtmsferred.  at 
least  In  part,  to  the  CFTC. 
•  Many  provisions  of  Title  m  of  S.  207  ap- 
pear to  have  been  drafted  just  before  mark- 
up, without  ever  being  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings and  without  the  participation  of  the 
SEC.  The  effects  of  these  provisions,  which 
would  represent  a  very  significant  transfer  of 
jurisdiction,  may  simply  be  the  unintended 
consequences  of  hasty  and  ill-considered 
drafting.  Nevertheless,  they  may  do  enor- 
mous damage  to  the  securities,  options  and 
swap  markets,  which  compete  with  futures 
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excbAnres,  If  the  process  moves  too  rapidly 
for  thorough  study  of  the  effects  of  Title  HI. 

TITLE  in  18  NOT  A  "COMPROMISE" 

As  you  know,  last  year  Senators  Dodd. 
Heinz  and  Bond  of  the  Banking  Committee 
reached  a  compromise  with  Senators  Leahy 
and  Lugar  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  compromise  concerned,  among  other 
things,  the  reforms  necessary  to  curtail  the 
flagrantly  anticompetitive  "exclusivity 
clause"  of  the  CEA. 

The  staff  of  the  SEC  worked  together  with 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Agri- 
culture Committees  for  literally  hundreds  of 
hours  to  perfect  the  necessary  legislative 
language  to  Implement  this  compromise. 
This  language  was  formerly  Included  in  Title 
in  of  S.  207.  The  SEC  testified  in  favor  of 
this  draft  language  in  a  hearing  held  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  on  February  7, 

isei. 

At  some  point  between  the  hearing  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  and  the  markup  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  last  week,  the  carefully  devel- 
oped compromise  language  of  Title  m  was 
replaced  completely  by  the  current  language 
of  Title  in  of  S.  207,  which  we  understand 
was  still  being  written  during  the  night  be- 
fore markup.  The  SEC  never  testified  con- 
cerning the  new  "midnight  language",  and 
we  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  it  until  comple- 
tion of  the  markup.  Indeed,  to  my  knowledge 
no  hearing  has  ever  been  held  in  any  com- 
mittee of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  consider  the  impact  of 
this  language  on  the  nation's  securities, 
banking,  swaps  and  other  financial  markets. 
I— *—i,  appanBtly  tbe  future  development 

governed  by  the  agricultural  laws  of  the 
United  States  without  consideration  what- 
ever of  the  effect  that  this  change  may  cre- 
ate. 

Title  in  of  S.  207  now  represents  no  com- 
iromlse  at  all.  Rather,  Title  in  will  be  read 
as  codifying  the  most  expansive  imaginable 
application  of  the  exclusivity  clause.  Ideally, 
those  who  have  promoted  the  new  language 
can  come  forward  in  the  open  and  provide  ex- 
planations for  why  It  represents  sound  public 
policy.  After  public  consideration  of  the  im- 
pact of  this  le^slation.  Congress  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  determine  whether  to 
continue  to  allow  the  agricultural  laws  to  be 
used  to  drive  innovative  new  financial  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  capital  markets  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  TITLE  n 

Moreover,  Title  n  of  S.  207,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  would  grant  the  CFTC  juris- 
diction over  broker-dealers  registered  with 
the  SEC  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1994  where  any  such  firm  is  affiliated  with 
a  futures  commission  merchant  ("FCM"). 
Section  272  of  Title  n  of  S.  207  contains  pro- 
visions designed  to  create  holding  comixmy 
oversight  over  the  affiliates  of  FCMs  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  the  authority  grant- 
ed to  the  SEC  by  Congress  last  year  as  i)art 
of  the  Market  Reform  Act  initiated  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
AfXialrs.  In  the  aboence  of  any  provisions  that 
the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  CFTC  ap- 
plicable to  the  broker-dealer  affiliates  of 
FCMs  would  be  confonned  to  the  pre-exist- 
loc  reporting  obligations  of  broker-dealers 
to  the  SEC,  enactment  of  Title  n  would  im- 
pose aubstantlal  additional  regulatory  costs 
on  Mcurltles  flnns. 

The  additional  and  possibly  very  substan- 
tial new  regulatory  costs  that  Title  n  would 
InyM*  OB  HBftMss  flnne  we«ld  e«MM  a«  a 
tlnw  when  earnings  are  under  very  great 


pressule,  and  when  more  than  60,000  jobs 
have  oeen  eliminated  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Given  that  FCM  subsidiaries  of 
brokeri'dealer  holding  companies  are  typi- 
cally (rivlal  in  size  compared  with  their 
brokeri^dealer  afflliates,  and  that  holding 
company  oversight  already  exists  for  such 
firms.  It  is  not  clear  why  broker-dealers  or 
their  Holding  company  affiliates  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  SEC  should  be  subjected 
to  suci  unnecessary  regrulatory  controls  and 
related  expenses. 
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view  of  the  SEC,  it  is  bad  public  pol- 
severely  restrict  the  flexibility  of 
nd  securities  Arms  to  design  new  in- 
ts  to  serve  the  financial  needs  of 
s  across  the  United  States  as  would 
nder  the  provisions  of  S.  207. 1  person- 
ilieve  that  the  needs  of  our  markets 
shouldlnot  be  sacrificed  to  domestic  protec- 
tionlsi^  for  any  group.  Ideally,  we  should 
seek  t<t  strip  away  anticompetitive  laws  like 
the  exclusivity  clause,  not  strengthen  and 
extendi  them. 

At  a  kninimum,  however,  any  decision  to  so 
dramaiically  narrow  the  traditional  func- 
tions of  the  SEC  and  the  flexibility  of  our  se- 
curities markets  should  only  be  made  after 
public  hearings  and  full  consideration  by  the 
Committees  with  responsibility  for  the  fi- 
nancial laws  and  markets  of  the  United 
Statesi  Indeed,  this  legislation  would  appear 
to  renfler  the  reauthorization  of  the  SEC 
later  t|il8  year  much  less  meaningful.  What- 
ever ytu  and  the  Committee  can  do  to  re- 
store feimess  and  order  to  the  legislative 
process  with  regard  to  these  proposals  so  im- 
portant to  the  securities  laws  and  markets 
will  bejmost  appreciated, 
ncerely, 

Richard  C.  Breeden, 

Cliairman. 

)AaD  OF  Governors,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington.  DC.  March  27, 1991. 
Hon.  DbNALD  W.  RiEOLE,  Jr., 
Chaim^n,    Committee   on    Banking.    Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
tori  DC 

DeaiI  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
recentiletter  requesting  my  views  on  Title 
m  of  B.  207.  the  Futures  Trading  Practices 
Act,  a^  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  In  that  letter  you  ask 
several  specific  questions  about  the  regula- 
tion hybrid  Instruments,  including  swaps, 
pre8cr9>ed  by  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  thote  matters  on  which  I  believe  I  can  be 
of  most  assistance  to  you  and  give  special  at- 
tentioA  to  the  treatment  of  swaps  and  depos- 
its.     I 

As  I  nave  noted  in  testimony  and  previous 
corres^ndence  on  these  Issues,  various  prob- 
lems atise  from  a  basic  principle  underlying 
the  current  approach  to  the  implementation 
of  thai  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (CEA), 
under  Jwhlch  Instruments  with  elements  of 
futurlt^  may  be  considered  to  be  futures  con- 
tracts ^nd  therefore  required  to  be  traded  on 
future!  exchanges.  This  approach  has  led  to 
confusion  in  flnancial  markets  and  involve- 
ment df  the  courts,  of  which  the  situation  In- 
volvlnf  index  participations  Is  a  good  exam- 
ple. Tl>e  developers  of  new  Hnancial  Instru- 
ment»4-includlng  risk-shifting  products— are 
responding  to  i>erceived  economic  needs,  but 
the  uncertainty  about  the  treatment  of  new 
financial  instruments  in  the  United  States 
under  the  CEA  tends  to  discourage  such  ef- 
forts sM  to  give  an  edge  to  fHMHioi*!  eenfra 
abroao. 


Clearly,  ^ese  provisions  of  the  CEA  are  in 
need  of  repUr,  and  I  commend  the  Senate  for 
seeking  to'  make  needed  changes.  However, 
as  I  indicat)ed  previously,  the  approach  taken 
by  S.  207  *ill  continue  to  preserve  impedi- 
ments to  Innovation  in  hybrids  and  risk- 
managemeit  products  and  may  well  forestall 
developmeitts  in  swap  markets  that  could  re- 
duce systemic  risk.  The  50  percent  value  test 
embodied  in  the  bill  is  arbitrary,  as  will  be 
any  procedjure  for  determining  the  value  of 
the  commodity  component  of  a  financial  in- 
strument, ind  could  yield  anomalous  results 
for  similarly  structured  instruments.  The  ex- 
emptive  authority  given  to  the  Commodities 
Futures  TSading  Commission  (CFTC)  under 
this  bill  Is,  narrow  and  in  some  cases  would 
prohibit  tl^e  Commission  from  making  ap- 
propriate Exemptions.  The  hearing  require- 
ment could  lead  to  a  cumbersome  exemptive 
process  which  Itself  would  pose  an  obstacle 
to  innovation.  Further,  the  use  of  regulatory 
exemptions,  once  granted,  itself  creates  un- 
certainty, ks  they  may  be  revoked  at  a  fu- 
ture date.  I 

Instead  of  this  approach,  which  seeks  to 
exempt  cej'tain  hybrids  from  the  CEA,  it 
would  be  preferable,  as  I  have  noted  pre- 
viously, to{  allow  such  instruments  to  trade 
on  markets  selected  by  the  parties.  Thus,  eq- 
uity-related derivative  products  could  trade 
on  either  securities  or  futures  exchanges  and 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  could 
offer  commodity  derivative  products  where 
appropriate  prudential  and  Investor  protec- 
tion safeguards  are  in  place.  In  this  way. 
owing  to  different  customer  bases,  similar 
products  could  evolve  in  ways  that  best  meet 
the  needs  of  those  customers. 

In  the  ca^  of  the  swap  markets,  I  am  con- 
cerned not{  only  about  the  potential  adverse 
effect  of  S^  207  on  competition  and  Innova- 
tion but  also  about  Its  potential  to  impede 
the  develooment  of  netting  arrangements  de- 
signed to  reduce  counterparty  credit  risks 
and,  therefbre,  systematic  risks  in  the  finan- 
cial markecs.  Last  November,  the  Governors 
of  the  central  banks  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
countries  released  a  report  that  concluded 
that  netting  arrangements,  if  properly  de- 
signed, ha\|e  the  potential  to  reduce  the  size 
of  credit  aad  liquidity  exposures  incurred  by 
particlpanllB  in  interbank  and  other  whole- 
sale financial  markets,  including  the  swap 
markets,  slid  thereby  contribute  to  the  con- 
tainment ef  systematic  risk.  However,  the 
provision  ctf  S.  207  that  limits  the  exemptive 
authority  cf  the  CFTC  to  swap  agreements 
that  are  "not  designed  to  and  would  not  re- 
sult in  a  trading  market  in  the  swap  agree- 
ment" could  prevent  the  development  within 
the  United  States  of  multilateral  netting  ar- 
rangemente  for  swap  obligations.  Other  con- 
ditions of  this  swap  exemption  authority 
may  also  itesult  In  a  failure  to  exempt  cer- 
tain existing  swap  transactions.  The  enact- 
ment of  these  provisions  could  push  multi- 
lateral netting  arrangements  for  swap  obli- 
gations aiid  the  swap  markets  themselves 
offshore.     { 

Proponeilts  of  the  prohibition  of  multilat- 
eral netting  of  swap  obligations  have  argued 
that  such  A  system  would,  in  effect,  be  a  fu- 
tures exchange  and,  therefore,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  CfTTC  regulation.  There  are  impor- 
tant differences,  however,  between  a  tradi- 
tional futures  exchange  and  the  multilateral 
netting  systems  that  have  been  developed  in 
other  financial  markets.  Participation  In 
these  netting  systems  generally  is  limited  to 
commericaj  banks  and  other  regulated  finan- 
cial institutions  that  traditionally  have 
t*k«B  an  a  nproaoh  to  risk  maasgemeat  tbat 
Is  fUndame  iitally  different  from  the  approach 
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used  by  futures  exchanges.  In  designing  mul- 
tilateral netting  systems,  generally  these  in- 
stitutions have  adopted  decentralized  sys- 
tems that  preserve  incentives  for  bilateral 
risk  management  (by  allocating  losses  from 
a  default  in  the  first  instance  to  the  original 
counterparts  of  the  defaulting  participant) 
rather  than  adopting  the  centralized  systems 
used  in  the  futures  industry  that  mutualize 
losses  without  regard  to  the  original 
counterparties.  For  such  decentralized  sys- 
tems, the  regrulatory  framework  develoiwd 
by  the  CFTC  for  futures  exchanges  seems  in- 
appropriate. The  case  for  CFTC  regulation  is 
further  reduced  if  those  other  systems  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  another  federal 
agency. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  coverage  of 
the  act  to  swap  transactions.  Title  in  also 
suggests  that  the  CFTC  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  some  depository  instruments  and 
lending  transactions.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  appropriate  for  banking  activities  of  the 
federally  regulated  institutions  to  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC.  Banks  are 
subject  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  federal 
regulation  designed  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  institutions  and  to  protect  their  cus- 
tomers; there  is  no  need  to  impose  another 
layer  of  regulation  on  their  activities,  espe- 
cially where  that  regulation  is  designed  the 
meet  concerns  that  are  not  relevant  to  bank- 
ing activities.  Further,  the  bill  could  be  read 
to  preclude  banking  regulators  from 
overseeing  banking  transactions  that  are  ex- 
empted by  the  CFTC,  a  situation  that  would 
be  inadvisable. 

I  hope  you  find  these  comments  to  be  help- 
ta\. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Greenspan. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  I  would  say  just  a  very  few 
thln^. 

No.  1.  I  appreciate  the  great  work  he 
has  done  and  the  tremendous  e^ort  to 
convene  this  bearing.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  important  for  all  of  us  to 
find  out  what  the  regulators,  what  the 
experts  in  this  area,  have  to  say. 

Second.  I  had  indicated  to  the  major- 
ity leader  that  I  personally  had  no 
problems  with  agreeing  to  proceed  at 
2:15  next  Tuesday.  I  am  advised  that 
there  are  other  Members  who  do  have 
such  objections.  So  I  wanted  to  put  the 
majority  leader  on  notice  that  there 
may  well  be  objections.  I  am  not  per- 
sonally raising  them,  but  I  believe 
there  are  others  who  may  object  to 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

Having  said  that.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend my  former  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fi-om  Vermont.  There 
were  at  least  three  things  he  said  that 
I  agree  with.  Obviously  there  were  sev- 
eral more  I  did  not  agree  with. 

First,  we  must  move  forward  to 
tighten  up  the  regulation  in  the  fu- 
tures market.  I  think  that  is  vitally 
imporUuU.  I  wish  we  could  have  done  it 
last  year.  We  must  do  it,  and  we  ought 
to  do  it  this  spring. 

Second,  he  said  we  should  not  hold 
this  up  because  of  a  narrow  interest,  or 
tlM  iatawst  of  some  particular  individ- 
ual or  individuals.  I  agree  with  that. 


and  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  inten- 
tion of  doing  that. 

Third,  he  said  the  original  bill  which 
Inflected  our  agreement,  which  he  in- 
troduced, was  a  good  one  and  we  should 
have  passed  it.  And  I  totally  agree  we 
should  have  passed  it.  The  fact  that  a 
number  of  pswties  were  uncomfortable 
with  it  suggests  that  maybe  we  had  hit 
the  perfect  compromise  that  leaves  ev- 
erybody slightly  sullen.  However,  we 
did  not  get  that  achieved. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  measure 
which  came  out  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee reflected  a  proposal,  as  I  tmder- 
stand  it,  flrom  the  CFTC.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  were  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal as  it  came  out  in  the  amendment. 
I  understand  there  was  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  discussion  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  on  the  amend- 
ed title  m. 

Moreover,  we  had  just  received  copies 
of  an  additional  modiflcation  that 
came  either  yesterday  or  the  day  be- 
fore which  suggests  some  additional 
changes  with  respect  to  swaps  that  had 
apparently  been  worked  out  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  CFTC.  Senator  Wirth 
and  I  intend  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive substitute  amendment  which  will, 
we  hope,  go  back  to  the  basic  concept 
which  f^ituned  the  agreement  that  we 
had  sought  to  put  into  legislative  lan- 
guage last  fall.  I  hope  that  all  Members 
will  take  a  look  at  it.  No.  1.  and  will 
review  very  carefully  the  letter  of 
March  27  from  Chairman  Alan  Green- 
span to  Chairman  Riegle  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  As  complex  and 
as  difficult  as  this  issue  is,  if  my  col- 
leagues would  only  read  that  letter,  I 
think  they  would  get  the  flavor  of 
some  of  the  problems  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  fix  by  an  amendment. 

My  hope  is  that  by  getting  started  on 
this  measure,  we  will  get  the  regu- 
lators back  in  the  room  and  get  the 
people  who  are  experts  in  this  matter 
to  hammer  out  among  themselves  the 
tremendously  complex  details  that 
ought  to  go  into  an  effective  resolution 
of  this  issue.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
Johnson-Shad  accords  settled  other 
disagreements  between  the  CFTC  and 
the  SEC  with  respect  to  jurisdiction. 
Frankly.  I  doubt  that  there  are  more 
than  one  hand  of  fingers  of  Members 
who  can  explain  to  you  the  Johnson- 
Shad  accords.  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  once  we  get  into  the  details  of 
title  m,  there  are  going  to  be  many 
people  who  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  understand  it  thoroughly. 

I  hope  that  by  working  toward  mov- 
ing forward  next  week  on  this  bill,  giv- 
ing the  regulators  a  deadline,  present- 
ing both  sides  of  the  argument,  we 
could  have  the  regulators  come  up  with 
the  details  which  would  make  it  unnec- 
essary for  OS  to  try  to  debate  and  vote 
on  extremely  technical  changes  and 
differences  In  this  body. 

However  that  comes  out,  in  any 
event,  I  personally  am  most  happy  to 


go  along  with  Chairman  Leahy's  desire 
to  have  it  all  out  on  the  floor,  vote  the 
amendments  up  or  down,  and  I  hope  ul- 
timately vote  the  bill  out.  I  think  we 
must  get  on  with  It.  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  DECONCmi.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  si>eak  as  If 
in  morning  btisiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  PRINCIPLES? 

Mr.  DECONCmi.  Madam  President, 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been 
won,  yet  Hitler  remains  in  i>ower.  That 
is  the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in 
today  In  Iraq.  To  compound  the  moral 
dilemma,  as  A.M.  Rosenthal  wrote  in 
the  New  York  Times  last  week.  "They 
are  killing  the  Jews  again.  This  time 
the  slaughter,  the  torture  and  the 
forced  marches  to  death  are  taking 
place  in  Iraq  and  the  killers  have  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  Jews.  They  call 
them  Kurds  and  Shiites  as  they  spit  in 
their  faces  and  tear  the  beards  of  men 
and  throw  the  women  down  for  rape, 
before  the  day's  killing." 

I  did  not  vote  to  authorize  force  after 
the  lengthy  and  I  thought  deliberate 
debate  in  the  Senate.  At  the  time,  I  be- 
lieved in  the  merit  of  the  argument 
that  sanctions  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
work.  Also,  it  was  not  clear  to  this 
Senator  whether  the  war  would  guar- 
antee the  removal  of  Saddam  and  a 
clean  end  to  the  despotic  rule  he  has 
imposed  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Yet, 
once  the  President  conunitted  U.S. 
forces  to  offensive  action,  I  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  troops  and  the 
President's  policy.  As  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
I  strongly  supported  the  necessary 
funding  requests  for  our  forces  to  get 
the  job  done.  President  Bush  and  the 
brave,  well-trained  American  service- 
men and  women  earned  a  brilliant 
military  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Kuwait  has  been  liberated.  Iraq  has  ap- 
parently pledged  to  accept  the  United 
Nations'  Imposed  cease-fire  with  its 
stiff  terms.  Yet  it  appears  that  this 
victory  may  be  a  hollow  one.  The  job  is 
not  yet  done. 

President  Bush  spoke  eloquently  be- 
fore and  during  the  war  about  the  need 
for  a  "new  world  order."  He  correctly 
f^-amed  the  debate  in  terms  of  moral 
principles,  not  oil.  He  described  our  ob- 
jectives in  the  region  as  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait  and  the  pursuit  of  fir«edom 
f^om  Iraq's  tjrrannlcal  violation  of 
international  law  which  that  country 
had  imposed  on  others.  These  prin- 
ciples, he  argued,  are  the  ones  under 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  and  in 
which  the  American  people  believe. 
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President  Bush  also  called  upon  the 
people  of  Iraq— all  of  the  people — to  re- 
move Saddam  Hussein,  their  modem- 
day  Hitler,  f^om  power.  On  February 
15,  in  a  speech  at  the  Ray-theon  Missile 
Systems  Plant,  President  Bush  called 
upon  "the  Iraqi  military  and  the  Iraqi 
people  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands  to  force  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
dictator,  to  step  aside  and  to  comply 
¥rlth  the  United  Nations  resolutions." 
Yet,  when  the  Iraqi  people  heeded  his 
call.  President  Bush  acted  like  Ronald 
Reagan  walking  away  f^om  a  heli- 
copter. He  cupped  his  hand  to  his  ear 
and  mouthed  the  words.  "I  can't  hear 
you." 

The  man  who  called  for  ending  Iraq's 
aggression  on  moral  grrounds  became 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  He  became  blind 
to  the  sight  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children  stumbling  into  American  hos- 
pitals after  being  attacked  by  Iraqi 
forces.  He  became  deaf  to  the  cries 
trom  the  Kurds  for  assistance  in  their 
attempts  to  topple  Saddam.  And  he  be- 
came dumb  when  the  world  began  to 
ask  why  a  nation  so  eager  to  go  to  war 
to  end  one  aggression  was  so  slow  to 
respond  to  another  aggression — from 
the  same  regime. 

The  media  has  speculated  that  the 
President  and  his  intelligence  advisors 
had  counseled  the  Kurds  into  planning 
military  action  against  Saddam.  This 
is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 
In  the  mid-1970's,  the  CIA  provided 
arms  to  another  group  of  Kurds  in  Iraq 
to  flght  Saddam.  An  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  details  the  establish- 
ment of  clandestine  radio  broadcasts 
into  Iraq  after  the  invasion  of  Kuwait 
compelling  the  people,  including  Kurds 
and  Shiites,  to  rebel. 

Regardless  of  actual  contacts  be- 
tween the  Bush  administration  and  the 
Kurdish  rebels. 

This  intrepid  brand  of  Iraq  Kurds  and 
others  were  inspired  by  the  President's 
words,  our  President's  words.  These 
long-suffering  people  proved  their 
worth  in  battle  and  made  significant 
progress  in  just  a  few  weeks'  time. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  chaos 
among  Saddam's  Republican  Guards 
and  captured  key  cities,  Kirkuk  and 
Irbll.  They  also  asked  for  our  assist- 
ance, any  kind  of  assistance.  The  re- 
quest fell  again  on  deaf  ears. 

In  reality  the  rug  was  pulled  from 
under  them  by  an  administration 
which  only  weeks  earlier  had  implic- 
itly rallied  them  to  arms  to  overthrow 
Saddam  Hussein. 

I  understand  the  concerns  that  by 
supporting  the  Kurdish  rebels  we  would 
be  dragged  into  another  Vietnam-tsrpe 
situation.  There  are  creative  methods 
and  channels  however  to  assist  rebels 
and  others  opposed  to  Saddam  Hussein 
without  committing  U.S.  forces.  We  ap- 
parently provided  the  Kurds  with  arms 
in  1975.  After  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities last  month  we  could  have 
turned  over  to  the  rebels  captured  Iraqi 
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equlpme  it.  We  could  have  provided  air 
cover  fo  •  the  rebels  to  prevent  Iraqi 
troops  1  rom  using  their  helicopters 
against  t  hem. 

After  ill,  Iraq  violated  its  vows  to 
use  its  h  Jlicopters  solely  for  transport- 
ing gove|-nment  officials  and  supplies. 
It  used  tiiem  as  gunships  against  their 
own  people.  Even  General  Schwarzkopf 
admitteq  that  he  was  suckered  by  the 
Iraqis  o*i  this  particular  issue.  We 
therefon  should  not  feel  constrained 
from  res]  londing. 

It  also  has  been  reported  that  the 
Kurdish  eadership  offlcially  requested 
the  Bus]  administration  to  allow  its 
voluntee  -s  to  fly  captured  Iraqi  Mig's. 
I  am  no  aware  that  this  request  has 
been  ack  lowledged  even  as  of  today. 

All  ths  t  is  required  is  some  creative 
planning  on  our  part.  But  this  planning 
has  not  ;aken  place  even  as  of  today. 
In  fact,  the  administration  even  ig- 
nored thJ  initial  pleas  for  help  from 
the  refu)  ees  facing  genocide  who  fled 
to  the  be  rders  of  Iran  and  Turkey,  and 
who  are  being  slaughtered  by  heli- 
copter gmships  manned  by  Saddam's 
elite  foro  ss. 

But  it  1  ?as  the  French  and  the  British 
who  rais(  d  the  issue  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, not  our  own  Government.  It  is 
also  the  1  $ritish  who  are  now  calling  for 
an  area  <if  Kurdish  autonomy  and  safe 
haven  ini  northern  Iraq.  We  may  get 
dragged  into  finally  supporting  that.  Is 
not  it  long  overdue? 

Where  s  the  leadership  that  we  once 
had  in  si  ccessfully  prosecuting  a  war, 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  ex- 
tracting ind  forcing  the  Iraqi  military 
from  Kui  ait?  Where  is  the  U.S.  leader- 
ship? 

We  wer  i  great  in  leading  the  war.  In- 
deed we  were.  But  what  about  U.S. 
leadershi }  on  peace? 

This  wi  £  a  war  about  principles.  We 
went  to  tjhe  United  Nations  and  we  ar- 
gued our  Cause  on  the  basis  of  these  sa- 
lient belifefs.  Why  then  does  the  admin- 
istration not  raise  the  principle  of 
human  r  ghts  at  the  United  Nations 
when  Sa<  dam  is  committing  genocide 
on  his  ovn  people?  Is  this  yet  another 
example  of  the  Bush  administration 
making  p  jlicy  as  it  goes  along? 

It  seem  i  to  me  it  cannot  be  the  log- 
ical conclusion.  The  Iraqi  troops  were 
in  their  elements,  shooting  and  gasing 
fellow  Iranis  who  happened  to  be  Kurds 
or  Shiitefe.  These  are  the  same  brave 
troops  wHo  crumbled  and  fled  under  the 
lightningi  attack  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
the  int^ational  coalition.  These 
feared  Rejpublican  Guards  are  quick  to 
use  phospiiate  weapons  against  helpless 
women  altd  children.  It  is  easy  to  win 
when  you  shoot  your  target  in  the 
back. 

Instead  of  the  ounce  of  prevention 
which  President  Bush  could  have  of- 
fered the  Kurds  in  their  fight  against 
Saddam  Hussein  he  seems  to  have  set- 
tled for  4  pound  of  cure.  He  has  sug- 
gested a  ]  Ittle  more  than  $10  million  in 


refugee  assistance  for  these  estimated 
half-a-millicjn  Kurdish  and  other  refu- 
gees. But  tais  is  just  a  downpayment 
on  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  relief 
dollars  which  will  be  needed. 

Just  2  yeat^  ago  Senator  BYRD  and  I 
were  succesrful  in  having  $5  million  ap- 
propriated for  the  Kurdish  refugees 
who  fled  iI^;o  southern  Turkey  fi-om 
Saddam  Huisein's  last  chemical  at- 
tack. While  Congress  and  the  State  De- 
partment heeded  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment's call  for  aid  to  the  refugees,  the 
Turkish  Govjemment  unfortunately  re- 
fused to  alljow  this  and  other  inter- 
national assistance  to  be  distributed  to 
the  refugees] 

The  monejl  President  Bush  now  offers 
is  a  Band-Aid  approach  to  a  problem 
which  requiijes  major  surgery.  In  what 
could  have  ijeen  a  defining  moment  in 
U.S.  historyi  the  Bush  administration 
has  retumeq  to  its  old  practice  of  de- 
veloping foreign  policy  as  it  goes 
along.  I 

A  couple  of  days  ago  Secretary  Baker 
flew  to  the  "t^irkey-Iraq  border  to  wit- 
ness the  refujgree  problem  firsthand,  and 
I  am  glad  heUlid  so.  I  congratulate  him 
on  going  there  and  seeing  these  people 
as  I  have  seen  in  the  refugee  camps  in 
eastern  Turkey  of  Kurdish  refugees 
who  have  been  gassed  and  run  out  of 
their  own  cojimtry.  I  congratulate  him 
for  doing  it. 

I  was  therei.  I  saw  it,  and  I  know  what 
he  saw.  And  It  absolutely  shakes  you  to 
the  marrow  of  your  bones. 

I  am  convibced  that  this  trip  of  Sec- 
retary Baker  was  a  last-minute  addi- 
tion to  a  scnedule  because  of  the  pres- 
sure the  administration  has  been  re- 
ceiving on  tils  particular  issue.  If  the 
administration  had  demonstrated  a  lit- 
tle foresight  and  planning  perhaps  we 
would  not  be  facing  this  horrendous 
refugee  problem.  But  the  problem  is 
real.  It  must}  be  confronted  forcefully. 
Once  again  lit  is  the  case  of  too  little 
too  late  because  the  administration  is 
constructing]  its  foreign  policy  on  an 
as-it-goes  baAis  and  not  with  any  fore- 
sight and  long-term  planning. 

I  am  truly  Outraged.  I  encourage  the 
Bush  administration  in  the  strongest 
possible  ternis  to  tell  Saddam  Hussein 
to  end  his  genocide  of  his  own  people 
within  a  specified  timeframe  or  face  re- 
moval by  U.S.  forces  if  necessary.  This 
action  can  b^  justified.  U.N.  Resolution 
678  authorizes  the  use  of  "all  necessary 
means  •  *  *|to  restore  international 
peace  and  seourity  in  the  area." 

Saddam  Hussein's  continued  brutal 
attacks  against  the  Shiites,  Kurds,  and 
other  opposilion  forces  are  preventing 
peace  from  cjoming  to  this  region.  His 
actions  forc^  the  United  States  and 
other  coalition  members  to  maintain  a 
military  presence  in  the  area.  Also  op- 
portunistic forces  from  Iran  and  Sjnria 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  turmoil 
within  Iraq  t(  >  improve  their  own  inter- 
national  standards,   and  in   the   long 
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term  this  does  not  bode  well  for  re- 
gional international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, which  was  our  goal  in  the  first 
place. 

Our  troope  are  already  in  Iraq.  The 
argument  is  that  you  cannot  meddle 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  country. 
We  are  already  there.  We  are  inside 
that  country  with  a  sizable  military 
force.  It  is  not  like  we  are  on  the  out- 
side suggesting  that  we  invade,  or  we 
go  in.  We  are  already  there. 

They  have  told  reporters  that  they 
feel  powerless  and  frustrated — our  own 
troops  as  they  watch  the  Republican 
Guard  forces  fire  tank  rounds  into  hos- 
pitals and  shell  hundreds  of  civilians  in 
refugee  camps  who  huddle  in  the 
ditches  and  alongside  the  road.  This  is 
what  our  troops  who  are  there  in  Iraq, 
not  outside,  are  telling  the  news  media 
and  the  American  people. 

A  U.S.  Army  captain  from  Toledo 
was  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  31  saying  that  an  18-month-old 
girl  was  "shot  with  a  pistol  in  her 
chest,"  up  close  enough  so  the  powder 
bum  could  still  be  seen. 

Another  soldier  expressed  his  fiiistra- 
tion  by  saying  "There  isn't  a  soldier 
here  who  does  not  want  to  finish  it. 
They  hate  this."  S.  Sgt.  Jonathan 
Santy  talked  about  the  Iraqi  citizens 
he  had  met  who  were  fleeing  their 
country  and  he  voiced  his  concern  that 
"If  Saddam  Hussein  remains  in  power 
these  people  will  tmly  be  destroyed.  I 
do  not  see  Saddam  letting  these  people 
live  and  continue  and  come  back  to  the 
country.  Does  anybody?"  In  essence, 
our  troops  feel  that  they  are  prevented 
ficom  completing  the  job  they  were  sent 
to  do,  a  job  that  they  did  very  well. 

If  the  President  refuses  to  issue  this 
ultimatum  to  Saddam  Hussein,  then  he 
must  fully  explain  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  world  the  administra- 
tion's policy  and  future  goals  for  this 
region.  Where  is  that  new  world  order? 

What  is  the  President's  vision  for 
this  region  of  the  world?  Do  we  have  a 
blueprint  for  the  future,  or  even  a  road 
map  to  indicate  the  direction  we  are 
going?  Can  President  Bush  look  the 
United  States  soldier  currently  in  the 
buffer  zone  in  southern  Iraq  in  the  eye 
and  justify  his  lack  of  action?  Can  he 
congratulate  these  men  and  women  for 
fighting  the  good  fight  in  January  and 
February  only  to  allow  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  gas  his  own  people,  commit 
genocide,  and  ruthlessly  remain  in 
power  in  March  and  April  of  the  same 
year? 

I  also  urge  I^resident  Bush,  at  the 
very  least,  to  use  his  authority  to  en- 
sure the  broader  issue  of  the  Kurdish 
human  rights  and  self-determination  is 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  regional 
peace  talks.  The  Kurdish  people  must 
not  be  forgotten  once  again,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

In  fact.  President  Bush  could  expand 
upon  the  concept  of  a  safe  haven  in 
northern  Iraq.  He  could  call  upon  the 


United  Nations  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent semiautonomous  Kurdish  en- 
tity in  this  region.  This  area,  whose  se- 
curity could  be  guaranteed  by  U.N. 
forces,  would  provide  a  homeland  for 
the  Kiuxls  and  a  sanctuary  for  a  people 
which  has  known  only  suffering  and 
animosity  through  almost  all  of  their 
history. 

It  also  would  ease  the  crush  of  refu- 
gees currently  crossing  the  border  into 
Turkey  and  Iran.  This  would  do  that  if 
they  had  a  safe  haven,  one  that  was 
going  to  be  backed  up  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States,  if  nec- 
essary. It  would  be  a  costly  effort  but, 
again,  a  principle  that  this  country 
could  stand  tall,  as  we  did  in  the  end  of 
February  when  this  war  came  to  a  con- 
clusion at  that  time. 

I  recognize  that  taking  this  step 
would  cause  considerable  concern  with- 
in the  Turkish  Government  and  others 
in  the  region.  But  again,  this  is  a 
moral  issue.  It  must  be  raised  with  our 
firiends  as  well  as  our  adversaries. 

In  the  end.  human  rights  must  be  re- 
spected. The  United  States  can  stand 
tall,  and  does  stand  tall,  in  the  world 
because  it  has  never  relented  on  talk- 
ing about  human  rights,  particularly  in 
Elastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Where  are  we  when  it  comes  to 
htmmn  rights  in  the  Middle  East?  In 
our  beliefs  as  Americans,  we  need  a  vi- 
sion and  leadership,  and  we  need  that 
leadership  and  vision  to  include  human 
rights. 

Madam  President,  if  you  do  not  do 
this,  we  send  the  dangerous  signal  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  it  is  once  again 
business  as  usual  in  the  Middle  E^t. 
that  human  rights  only  apply  in  Eu- 
rope, or  in  other  areas,  but  not  here. 
We  won  a  war  on  a  principle,  and  even 
maybe  human  rights  was  discussed  dur- 
ing those  debates.  But  now  that  the 
war  was  won.  and  the  Iraqis  are  out  of 
Kuwait,  where  is  the  human  rights 
issue  now?  Not  to  be  discussed.  Not  to 
be  impressed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Not  to  be  a  fundamental 
moral  principle,  once  again,  as  it  re- 
lates to  dealing  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

We  tell  those  who  are  oppressed  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  lacked  the  backbone  to  resolve 
the  tough  issues  which  cannot  be  easily 
resolved  at  the  end  of  a  gun.  We  say 
human  rights  one  day,  yes;  but  the 
next  day,  no.  Human  rights  as  to  the 
Kuwaitis  so  that  they  can  have  their 
country  back?  Absolutely. 

This  Congress  supported  the  Presi- 
dent unanimously  in  his  action,  once 
he  took  that  action.  And  yet,  that 
"Hitler,"  Saddam  Hussein,  is  still  in 
power.  Where  is  the  human  rights  prin- 
ciple now,  as  it  should  be  applied 
against  him?  We  are  losing  more  than 
we  know  by  not  finishing  the  job.  It  is 
one  thing  to  win  the  military  war;  it  is 
something  else  to  lose  the  peace. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fix)m  New  York  is  recognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
HEINZ 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President, 
yesterday,  I,  along  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues,  attended  the 
funeral  services  in  Pittsburgh  for  Sen- 
ator John  Heinz. 

Many  things  were  said  about  Senator 
Heinz  and  his  career  in  words  eloquent, 
elegant,  and  true.  I  have  in  mind  espe- 
cially the  moving  tribute  by  the  Sen- 
ator ftx}m  Colorado,  and  the  beautiful 
and  stirring  sermon  of  the  Senator 
ftom  Missouri,  who  presided. 

No  attempt  to  duplicate  or  surpass 
those  words  would  be  appropriate,  and 
none  will  be  made  here.  Instead. 
Madam  President.  I  want  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  engage  in  a  personal  recollec- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  man  who  was 
my  colleague  and  became  a  friend. 

What  I  found  in  John  Heinz,  in  over 
10  years  of  working  together,  was  a 
bright  and  invariably  well-prepared, 
stunningly  hard-working,  and  deeply 
committed  public  servant  who  man- 
aged to  be  all  those  things  with  grace. 

I  came  ftom  different  circimistances 
than  John  Heinz.  But  then  most  i>eople 
do.  Some  axe  bom  with  the  proverbial 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths;  some  of 
us,  perhaps  with  toothpicks;  John 
Heinz  had  the  whole  place  setting. 
What  set  John  Heinz  apart  was  not  his 
many  blessings,  but  how  he  applied 
them  and  shared  his  talents  and  gifts. 

Much  of  my  association  with  John 
Heinz  was  through  our  work  together 
on  the  Banking  Committee.  Madam 
President,  you  and  I  know  that  in  this 
body  we  are  all  students.  We  leam, 
each  fi*om  one  another,  and  we  share 
our  experience.  John  Heinz  was.  by 
education,  training,  experience,  and 
natural  facility,  a  real  expert  in  the 
often  arcane  world  of  finance,  financial 
institutions,  and  securities  regulation. 
He  had  a  deeply  grounded  understand- 
ing, bom  of  broad  study,  careful 
thought,  and  rigorous  intellect  many 
of  us — certainly  this  Senator — bene- 
fited f^m  his  knowledge  and  expertise. 

What  helped  make  him  my  friend, 
and  the  friend  of  many,  was  how  he 
shared  it.  His  knowledge  and  his  astute 
insight  were  freely  offered — sometimes 
to  persuade,  always  to  inform,  never  to 
dominate,  embarrass,  or  condescend. 
Like  the  staff  that  he  strictly  trained, 
of  which  he  demanded  so  much  and  was 
so  proud,  he  was  always  helpful. 

We  did  not  agree  on  everything.  But 
I  have  to  say  that  he  and  I  came  to 
agree  on  more  and  more  things  regard- 
ing issues  before  the  committee,  as 
time  went  on.  At  the  very  least.  I  al- 
ways learned  from  him  and  his  posi- 
tions; even  on  things  on  which  we  dis- 
agreed usually  helped  clarify  my  own 
thinking. 
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No  one  who  served  on  a  committee 
with  John  Heinz  will  forget  his  incisive 
persistence.  His  questions  often  were 
like  barbed  hooks:  complicated  but 
pointed.  And  woe  to  the  panelist  or 
witness  who  tried  to  bluff  or  extricate 
himself  with  a  glib,  superficial  re- 
sponse. He  found  the  Heinz  hook  hard 
to  extract. 

But  neither  that  hook,  nor  anything 
else  trom  John,  was  envenomed.  Never 
in  alliance  or  enmity  did  I  hear  rancor 
trom  John  Heinz.  That  was  part  of  his 
grace. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  lose  Senator 
Heinz  as  we  face  several  complex  and 
critical  issues — new  banking  powers, 
further  dealings  with  the  ongoing  S&L 
crisis— In  the  months  ahead.  He  antici- 
pated many  of  the  problems  we  will 
now  have  to  resolve.  In  fact,  over  the 
last  few  months,  John  and  I  had  had 
firequent  conversations  about  how  to 
address  them  and  found  much  more 
common  ground  in  our  concerns.  As 
usual.  I  learned  a  lot  from  his  think- 
ing. We  had  looked  forward  to  working 
together  to  meet  some  of  these  seem- 
ingly Intractable  challenges. 

Tragically,  we  will  not  get  that 
chance.  His  keen  analysis,  his  institu- 
tional memory,  his  stubborn  impa- 
tience with  the  poorly  thought-out, 
and.  especially,  his  unique  grace,  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  that  debate. 

I  cannot  say  much  more  that  has  not 
already  been  said  about  John  Heinz 
elsewhere  and  probably  better.  But  to 
me  personally,  he  represented  this 
body  and  the  best.  I  think,  that  we 
hope  is  in  each  of  us:  Commitment 
without  zealotry,  independence  with- 
out spite,  integrity  vrlthout  an  ounce 
of  self-righteousness. 

He  was  gifted,  giving,  and  utterly 
honest. 

Madam  President.  I  look  around  this 
Chamber  on  an  average  day  and  see  all 
of  these  qualities.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
soon  again  seeing,  as  when  John  Heinz 
was  here,  so  many  In  one  man.  I  will 
miss  him. 

[Applause  in  the  visitors'  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  New  Mexico. 

If  the  Senator  will  withhold  a 
minute,  the  Chair  would  like  to  advise 
those  watching  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  that  applause,  and  other  de- 
monstrative means,  is  not  allowed 
within  this  Senate,  though  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  recognizes  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing that  was  expressed  in  acknowledg- 
ing an  equally  eloquent  expression  of  a 
depth  of  feeling. 

The  Senator  trom  New  Mexico  may 
Iiroceed. 


congre;  signal  record— senate 


U.S.  HUMANITARIAN  AID  TO  IRAQI 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madam  President, 
we  have  watched  over  the  last  week  as 
the  plight  of  the  Kurdish  reftigees  fit)m 


Iraq  has  i  gone  trom  bad  to  worse.  Ques- 
tions of  whether  we  should  have  con- 
tinued ftiilitary  action  with  Desert 
Storm  longer  than  we  did,  or  whether 
we  should  have  denied  Iraqi  forces  the 
use  of  tne  air  against  the  Kurdish,  will 
only  be  tnswered  by  history.  However, 
we  can,  here,  today,  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  wnether  the  United  States  bears 
some  reafconsibility  for  the  Kurdish  ref- 
ugees. V4  do  bear  the  responsibility  of 
aiding  tAese  people,  of  doing  what  we 
can  to  etsure  that  they  are  not  starv- 
ing. and|  not  fireeezing  to  death,  or 
dying  of' disease  due  to  the  conditions 
of  the  catnps  along  the  border. 

We  bear  that  responsibility  not  only 
because  cf  what  we  did  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  but  [because  of  why  we  did  it.  Be- 
cause it  hs  here,  in  the  faces  of  these 
men,  women,  and  children  living  in  ter- 
rible conditions  along  a  desolate  bor- 
der, whete  the  new  world  order  really 
begins,  tve  flexed  our  muscles  and 
showed  qtie  world  that  aggression  will 
not  be  tolerated.  Now  we  need  to  open 
our  hearte  and  show  the  world  that  we 
will  fulfill  our  responsibilities  in  peace- 
time as  well  as  in  war.  It  is  past  time 
that  the  tJnlted  States  lift  its  fUll  part 
to  aid  these  refugees  and  begin  provid- 
ing humanitarian  aid  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  with  which  we  provided 
military  fid. 

Madam!  President,  by  March  27  Iraqi 
forces  ha^  defeated  the  Shiite  rebels  in 
the  soutl  and  begvm  attacks  against 
Kurds  iiJ  the  north.  By  April  1  the 
Kurdish  nebels  had  been  forced  into  re- 
treat. Oii  April  5  the  United  Nations 
adopted  Hesolution  688  calling  upon 
Iraq  to  stop  its  attacks  against  Kurds 
and  seek  la  dialog  with  the  rebels,  the 
same  day  that  the  first  of  the  refugees 
began  croesing  the  Turkish  border.  The 
trickle  ol  refugees  during  the  first  few 
days  of  i  pril  quickly  became  a  flood; 
yet  little  was  done  to  assist  them. 

As  of  lust  Monday,  April  8,  Turkey 
and  a  ha  idful  of  other  countries  had 
provided  iffj  million  in  aid  to  the  refu- 
gees, wh  ch  presumably  included  the 
$11  milllc  n  in  aid  President  Bush  pro- 
posed on  JAprll  5.  On  April  8  Secretary 
of  State  Baker  saw  firsthand  the  ter- 
rible conditions  in  which  the  refugeees 
are  livlnd;  at  the  same  time  an  assist- 
ant to  th(  I  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  was  describing  the  U.N.  relief 
efforts  to  that  point  to  be  totally  inad- 
equate, 'aie  European  Community  re- 
sponded l|y  immediately  pledging  $180 
million  iq  aid. 

The  United  States,  also,  has  under- 
taken a  Relief  effort  over  the  last  2 
days.  Tha  U.S.  Air  Force  has  been  ac- 
tive in  at  dropping  supplies  provided 
by  the  inibematlonal  relief  effort,  and 
efforts  ar^  imder  way  to  identify  more 
supplies  t^at  could  be  gathered  and  air 
dropped  jo  the  refugees.  The  United 
States  Is  responding  to  the  plight  of 
the  Kurda  but  it  is  late,  and  it  is  sim- 
ply not  enough.  A  reported  1.5  million 
Kurdish  qefugees  have  entered  or  are 
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trying  to  enier  Turkey  and  Iran.  As  the 
numbers  swdll.  the  U.N.  relief  effort  re- 
mains inadequate,  and  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse contaiues  to  be  dwarfed  by  the 
magnitude  dr  the  suffering. 

Madam  Rresldent,  if  the  United 
States  can  mount  an  international  ef- 
fort to  oustjSaddam  Hussein  from  Ku- 
wait, sureljn  we  can  mount  an  inter- 
national efnort  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  to  helpless  refugees.  We  can 
help  these  people,  and  we  must  help 
these  people,  but  to  do  that  requires 
leadership,  t.  leadership  that  we  have 
not  seen  fi-om  the  administration.  We 
must  lead  ty  example,  as  we  did  in 
Desert  Shied  and  Desert  Storm.  An 
immediate,  large-scale  effort  to  pro- 
vide aid  miist  begin  now.  We  must 
begin  now  to  bring  the  international 
community  together  to  focus  on  the 
plight  of  tie  refugees,  just  as  we 
brought  the  international  community 
together  to  'ocus  on  the  plight  of  the 
Kuwaitis. 

This  is  wh<  re  the  new  world  order  be- 
gins, Madari  President.  The  inter- 
national conmunlty  reacting  to  a 
threat,  as  1;  did  to  Saddam,  is  one 
thing.  The  international  community 
reacting  to  f  sUow  humans  who  are  suf- 
fering is  ancther.  I  hope  that  we  will 
react  with  a  i  much  unity  and  sense  of 
purpose  as  w  5  did  in  Desert  Storm.  And 
I  urge  Presiient  Bush  to  provide  the 
leadership. 


JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  BINGAIman.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  also  to  make  a  few  short 
statements  j.bout  Senator  Heinz,  our 
former  coUea  gue. 

I  have  hesrd  many  of  the  tributes 
that  have  been  made  today,  and  I  did 
have  the  honor  to  attend  the  funeral 
service  in  Pittsburgh  yesterday  with 
many  in  this  Chamber. 

We  all  shai  ed  the  admiration  and  af- 
fection that  has  been  expressed  for 
Senator  Heiflz,  and  it  is  as  though  we 
all  recognize^  the  finest  tribute  to  this 
good  man  wai  the  one  which  he  himself 
offered  in  th^  life  that  he  lived.  A  man 
of  conscience  and  compassion,  John 
Heinz  directed  his  considerable  talents 
and  his  resoittxies  and  his  enormous  en- 
ergry  to  the  benefit  of  others.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  know  him  and  a  pleasure 
to  serve  wlthaiim. 

If  it  is  true  [that  "life  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  the  duties  of  life,"  as  John 
Randolph  onfce  said,  then  John  Heinz 
succeeded  brilliantly.  He  sought  duty, 
and  he  carrieii  it  easily.  For  all  his  re- 
sponslbUitlesl  for  all  those  duties,  I 
think  his  finest  achievement  is  the 
beautiftd  fanuly  he  and  Teresa  created. 
Their  sons  arje  outstanding,  as  all  who 
know  them  will  agree.  And  their  moth- 
er is  a  truly  remarkable  person.  To 
those  four  people  who  were  the  center 
of  John  Heina'  life  go  our  prayers  that 
they  will  know  some  comfort  and  peace 
in  the  hard  daiys  ahead.  I  hope  they  will 
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know,  also,  that  John's  life  was  a  grreat 
example  of  public  service  to  us  all,  and 
that  in  itself  is  a  wonderful  legacy. 

Thank  you.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  is 
recognized. 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN'S  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President, 
today  we  have  a  beautiful  memorial  in 
the  Capitol  rotunda.  It  was  a  memorial 
to  the  6-million  people  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Holocaust.  There  were  sen- 
timents expressed  of  the  fact  that  we 
will  never  forget.  As  part  and  parcel  of 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  are  interwoven 
certainly  an  expression  of  o\ir  outrage 
and  our  shared  outrage  and  our  shared 
commitment  to  see  that  this  kind  of 
genocide,  that  was  forgotten  that 
somehow  people  looked  the  other  way 
while  it  was  taking  place,  never  take 
place  again  regardless  of  to  whom  or  to 
what  group. 

Madam  President,  I  have  to  say  to 
you  I  am  shocked,  I  am  appalled,  I  have 
a  difficult  time  understanding  how  it  is 
that  this  Nation  and  the  world  commu- 
nity indeed  sits  back  again  and  allows 
genocide  to  take  place,  allows 
Saddam's  killing  machine  to  kill  peo- 
ple, women,  children,  civilians,  because 
they  may  be  Shiites  or  because  they 
are  Kurds,  because  they  are  sympa- 
thetic to  those  who  seek  to  break  the 
shackles  of  oppression. 

The  world  inaction  today  takes  on 
even  more  ominous  terms  because 
there  can  be  no  excuse.  People  cannot 
claim  that  they  do  not  see  it  or  they 
did  not  know.  It  is  happening.  It  is  tak- 
ing place. 

So  that  beautiful  memorial  and  all 
the  memorials  and  tributes  that  we 
give  in  the  name  of  those  whose  lives 
have  been  snuffed  out  really  become 
empty  rhetoric  as  long  as  we  fail  to 
deal  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  an  enclave  to  represent  sanctuary 
for  innocent  women  and  children. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator,  though, 
that  that  would  be  a  rather  modest 
thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
I>ower  that  the  allies  have  in  that  re- 
gion certainly  could  be  used  to  stop  the 
killing  machine,  and  that  he  and  his 
generals  should  be  told  quite  clearly:  If 
you  are  going  to  use  your  power 
against  innocent  civilians,  we  will 
crush  that  power.  That  is  the  voice  of 
righteousness  and  the  action  of  right- 
eousness, not  a  lot  of  biased, 
sancitified  prayers  without  backing 
them  up  with  action. 

How  dare  we  talk  about  we  are  going 
to  hold  the  memory  of  whoever  has 
been  oppressed  in  the  Holocaust  or  in 
any  other  genocide  dear  and  sacred, 
and  we  will  never  forget,  when  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  Well,  we  are 


doing  it  in  a  much  more  despicable  way 
because  we  turn  our  back  on  that 
which  we  see  on  our  own  TV  screens. 

Yes.  the  world  may  have  claiimed  50 
years  ago:  We  had  no  knowledge;  we 
did  not  know.  We  never  had  any  idea. 
Well,  do  we  have  any  idea  now?  Do  we 
make  ourselves  feel  better  because  we 
are  going  to  send  $10  million  or  $20  mil- 
lion or  $30  million  or  50  million  dollars' 
worth  of  humanitarian  aid?  Do  we 
make  ourselves  feel  better,  and  say: 
Who  knows;  we  might  have  somebody 
who  is  even  worse  than  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

I  have  reporters  tell  me,  "Well,  Sen- 
ator; my  gosh.  Who  will  take  his 
place?"  Is  that  a  reason  not  to  deal 
with  evil;  not  to  crush  him;  not  to 
stand  up  for  those  who  are  being  op- 
pressed? 

Madam  President,  while  we  like  to 
say  how  appalled  and  shocked  we  are, 
and  we  commit  ourselves  that  never 
again  will  we  allow  this  to  take  place, 
I  suggest  that  all  of  us  have  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do  to  see  to  that  that 
becomes  a  reality  rather  than  empty 
rhetoric. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jeffords  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  812  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEMORIES  OF  OUR  COLLEAGUE, 
SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
as  have  so  many  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  past  days,  I  rise  to  speak  of  my 
memories  of  and  deepest  attachment  to 
our  colleague,  the  late  Senator  John 
Heinz. 

Senator  Heinz  and  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate together  almost  15  years  ago.  From 
the  first,  we  served  together  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Many  shared 
interests  that  would  have  brought  us 
together  in  any  event  provided  an  in- 
stitutional setting  in  which  we  not 
only  shared  concerns  but  could  act  to- 
gether. And  over  15  years,  which  is  a 
great  gift  in  this  Republic  to  have 
served  that  long  in  this  body,  there  is 
no  member  of  the  conunittee  with 
whom  I  worked  more  often,  more  close- 
ly than  he. 


I  followed  him  so  much — and  I  would 
want  it  recorded,  as  it  often  is  over- 
looked, that  for  about  half  this  time. 
Senator  Heinz'  party  was  In  the  major- 
ity and  it  was  not  only  for  leadership 
that  we  looked  to  him  but,  in  a  sense, 
for  the  ability  to  act  in  area«  of  such 
great  concern  to  him.  None  took  a 
greater  priority  than  children  and  the 
health  of  children. 

We  were  much  involved  in  legislation 
all  through  those  years  and  even  now 
we  are  about  to  bring  measures  forward 
which  I  hope  can  still  be  done  and 
which  I  hope  the  bill  in  particular— it 
is  a  freestanding  bill  but  has  also  been 
incorporated  in  S.  4— it  remains  my 
hope  that  the  bill  may  yet  be  named 
for  him  if  we  can  provide  i>assa«re  in 
this  year. 

We  worked  on  Social  Security  mat- 
ters. He  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  a  select  committee  in 
this  body,  and  he  was  as  active  and  in- 
formed as  anyone  could  ever  be  in  the 
matters  of  the  finance  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  and  of  the  flnances  of 
the  senior  population  of  this  Nation,  if 
I  can  use  that  comparison.  He  knew 
what  the  income  streams  of  elderly 
senior  Americans  were.  He  knew  what 
aspect  of  those  finances  were  provided 
through  Federal  pension  benefits,  and 
he  was  fierce  in  the  protection  of  those 
benefits. 

With  the  great  candor  that  came 
fi-om  great  confidence,  he  knew  the  So- 
cial Security  system  as  an  executive 
might.  He  was  trained  to  business;  he 
was  trained  to  numbers;  he  was  trained 
to  understand  cash  flows,  reserves, 
probabilities,  actuarial  exiMctations. 
He  loved  those  numbers.  You  can  only 
be  good  at  them  if  you  love  them. 

I  stand  here  with  the  silent  acquies- 
cence of  the  distinguished  {^residing 
Officer  as  one  who  has  never  learned  to 
love  numbers  as  one  ought,  but  respect 
those  who  do  and  could  love  John 
Heinz  for  doing. 

I  do  not  mean  in  any  sense  to  bring — 
it  is  not  a  partisan  issue  but  an  issue 
that  does  divide  us  among  ourselves 
with  respect  to  the  merits.  But  at  one 
point  in  January  a  year  ago.  he  and  I 
were  on  the  "Today  Show,"  the  NBC 
morning  show.  We  were  together  at  the 
NBC  studios  here  in  Washington.  We 
were  being  interviewed  from  New  York 
hy  a  person  whose  voice  we  could  hear 
but  we  could  not  see.  He  and  I  were  sit- 
ting together  and  at  one  point,  the 
anchorperson  in  Washington  said,  cit- 
ing a  reference  I  had  myself  cited  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  which  had  referred  to 
the  use  of  Social  Security  funds  as  if 
they  were  general  revenue,  I  referred  to 
this  as  thievery,  and  I  had  repeated 
that.  The  anchor  then  said  to  Senator 
Heinz,  "Senator  Heinz,  would  you 
agree  with  what  is  going  on  is  thiev- 
ery?" And  he  rose  to  that  marvelous 
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executive  indignant  pose  he  could  pro- 
vide us  on  occasion  and  be  said,  "Cer- 
tainly not.  It's  not  thievery,  It's  em- 
bezzlement." That  from  the  most  au- 
thoritative corporate  officer  who  has 
served  in  this  body  for  many  years. 

He  not  only  cared  about  the  well- 
being:  of  the  a^ed,  but  he  understood 
their  finances,  and  he  understood  the 
finances  of  the  Social  Security  system 
as  no  one  I  have  known  In  this  body.  He 
could  read  balance  sheets  as  If  they 
were  musical  scores.  They  meant 
things  to  him.  He  could  see  scales,  un- 
derstand the  weight  of  numbers.  He 
could  measure  the  proportion  of  bal- 
ances in  a  way  that  only  a  very  special, 
trained  mind,  with  innate  capacity  and 
a  very  real  training,  could  bring  to 
such  a  discipline. 

With  all  this  that  extraordinary 
sense  of  fun.  He  could  not  have  done  it 
so  well  if  he  had  not  enjoyed  it.  He 
could  not  have  enjoyed  it  if  it  had  not 
been  flin. 

We  shall  not  see  the  likes  of  John 
ever  perhaps  in  this  Chamber.  It  may 
be  part  of  American  history  that  we 
leave  behind  a  person,  a  man  of  social 
position,  trained  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  who  in  midlife  entered 
the  public  sector. 

As  I  said  at  the  moment  I  heard  of 
his  death,  if  much  was  given  him,  he 
gave  more,  and  much  is  given  any  of  us 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  bom  in 
this  Republic  in  this  century.  Few  will 
have  returned  in  that  sense  as  much  as 
he  did. 

The  hearts  of  all  of  us  go  out  to  his 
beloved  wife  Teresa  and  those  three 
fine  young  men.  Two  of  them  clearly 
have  their  father's  hair,  and  the  other 
for  the  moment  has  chosen  to  have  a 
crew  cut,  not  Instant  evidence.  But  if 
they  have  anything  like  his  heart  and 
his  brain  and  his  sense  of  responsibility 
to  his  people,  we  are  to  be  endowed  in 
yet  another  generation. 

He  and  I  were  neighbors,  of  course.  I 
will  never  forget  the  first  night  I  spoke 
with  him  on  the  floor  about  a  regional 
matter.  It  was- in  the  spring  of  1977. 
There  was  a  great  storm  in  my  part  of 
New  York  where  we  happened  to  live, 
where  the  Susquehanna  River  rises.  I 
came  to  him  to  say,  "John,  you  should 
know  that  the  Susquehanna  is  over  its 
banks  at  Oneonta  and  on  its  way  to- 
ward you."  I  could  have  told  him  that 
someone  dear  to  him  and  loved  by  him 
was  in  danger.  He  responded,  "If  some- 
thing's going  to  happen  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  have  to  know  about  it." 

It  was  not  an  abstraction.  Pennsylva- 
nlans  were  not  abstractions.  They  were 
his  people.  He  was  their  Senator  in  a 
way  few  of  us  could  ever  achieve. 

I  would  simply  record  how  much  in 
my  view  he  is  missed  and  how  long  I 
hope  we  will  remember  what  he  stood 
for  and  what  he  achieved. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocKEPi  LLER).  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  liigislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  -oil. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quor  im  call  be  rescinded. 

The  P  lESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioi  I,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRO!  ECTION 


OF  REFUGEES  IN 
RESOLUTION  99 


IRAQ^  -SENATE 

Mr.  M3YNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  a  ad  Mr.  D'Amato  and  others,  I 
send  to  ;he  desk  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  There  are  15  Senators  who 
joined  in  an  earlier  resolution  concern- 
ing the  jflight  of  the  Kurds  which  I  sub- 
mitted (jn  Tuesday:  My  distinguished 
coUeagui  and  friend  from  New  York; 
Senator  Pell,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  taie  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee;   an<|    Senators    Bradley,    Gore, 

DEC0NC3I,  BINGAMAN,  FORD, 

LIEBERMA.N,     WELLSTONE,     LEVDJ,     SAR- 

banes,  DiouYE,  JEFFORDS,  and  Kerry. 

Today  :  rise  to  introduce  another  res- 
olution ODnceming  this  crisis.  This  res- 
olution simply  states  that  with  respect 
to  the  si  tuation  that  is  developing  in 
Iraq  witl  the  Iraqi  Kurdish  refugees  in 
the  nortiem  part  of  the  nation,  it  is 
the  sens*  of  the  Senate  that  we  supi>ort 
action  oi  our  Government  in  support- 
ing the  r  Bcent  resolutioni  of  the  Secu- 
rity Com  icil.  The  Security  Council  has 
called  ujon  the  Iraqi  Government  to 
cease  its  extraodinarily  brutal  treat- 
ment of  Kurdish  refugees  in  Iraq  at 
this  time 

I  wouli  I  make  one  point— I  ask  the 
distingui  ihed  Republican  leader  if  he 
would  heir  me  on  this,  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  agree  with  me— that  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  supporting  the  Security 
Council  t  Bsolution,  which  I  believe  was 
introduc<  d  by  the  French,  called  for  a 
halt  to  t]  lese  attacks.  We  are  all  aware 
that  th€  attacks  violate  article  3, 
"Commoi  I  Article  3"  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  Four  h  Geneva  Convention  of  1949, 
and  that  is  the  convention  relative  to 
the  prot(  ction  of  civilians  in  time  of 
war.  Eac  i  of  the  four  Geneva  Conven- 
tions has  the  same  article  3.  It  is  spe- 
cifically provided  that  the  absolute 
prohibitittn  upon  attacking  persons 
"taking  1  lo  part  in  hostilities"  applies 
even  in  tl  le  case  of  a  civil  war.  And  this 
is  a  trea  y  of  which  Iraq  is  a  part,  of 
which  we  are  a  part. 

It  was  our  initiative,  and  it  arises 
out  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunals.  As  a 
treaty  this  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  ani  we  must  congratulate  the 
PresidenO  and  his  administration  for 
taking  t  lis  position  at  the  Security 
Council. 

Under  j  rticle  25  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
member  i  tates  are  obliged  to  abide  by 
such  Seci  irity  Council  resolutions.  The 
Security  [Jouncil  resolution  found  that 
Iraqi   att  icks  internally  had  posed  a 
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threat  to  in  ^mational  peace  and  secu- 
rity. This  it  one  of  the  very  few  times 
the  Security  Council  has  ever  invoked 
that  provision  of  the  charter  with  re- 
spect to  an  Internal  matter. 

It  is  an  important  action  and  de- 
serves, in  m  iT  view,  to  be  acknowledged 
here  in  the  J  Senate  and  to  be  supported. 

This  langv  age,  contained  in  Security 
Council  Resolution  688,  has  important 
legal  consequences.  It  triggers  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  vn  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. That  is  I  the  section  of  the  charter 
which  deals  with  "action  with  respect 
to  threats  tc  >  the  peace,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  acts  of  aggression".  Article 
39  of  the  cha  rter  states  that— 

The  Securitfr  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  a  ly  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  ar  act  of  agrgresslon  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  In  accordance  with 
Articles  41  aid  42.  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  )eace  and  security. 

The  Secur  ty  Council  has  now  deter- 
mined that  iiuch  a  threat  to  the  peace 
exists.  It  hi*  ordered,  not  requested, 
not  pleaded  with,  but  ordered  Iraq  to 
inmiediately  end  this  repression  of  the 
Iraqi  civillax  i  population  and  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  General  and  hu- 
manitarian organizations  in  providing 
for  the  reli<!f  of  Iraqi  refugees.  As  I 
have  mentioned,  Iraq  is  absolutely 
bound  by  article  25  of  the  charter  to 
obey  this  ore  er  of  the  Security  Council. 
Yet  Iraq  has  continued  its  attacks.  We 
have  some  leports  that  in  the  last  2 
days  the  Ira<  li  Army  has  not  conducted 
operations  arainst  civilians  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  the  country,  but  we 
have  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  at- 
tacks on  all  civilians  have  stopped, 
that  they  w  11  not  resume  with  their 
former  intensity  or  that  Iraq  will  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  General  and 
humanitariai  i  organizations. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  the  right  to  ask  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  fulfill  its  mandate 
under  the  (barter  to  "decide  what 
measvires  shs,ll  be  taken  in  accordance 
with  articleii  41  and  42  to  maintain 
*  *  *  intern  itlonal  peace  and  secu- 
rity." It  mo  It  certainly  should  do  so. 
And  swiftly,  oefore  there  is  further  loss 
of  life. 

There  are  i  hose  who  may  argue  that 
the  Security  Council  will  not  act.  This 
seems  a  curious  argument  griven  the 
history  of  thi  s  last  9  months.  The  Secu- 
rity Council  having  shaken  off  the 
lethargy  of  t  le  cold  war,  moved  swiftly 
to  enact  cha;)ter  VII  sanctions  against 
Iraq  when  it  Invaded  Kuwait.  At  the 
initiative  of  ;he  French,  it  has  now  or- 
dered Iraq  t<  cease  its  illegal  attacks 
on  its  cltizei  a.  If  Iraq  refuses,  or  if  it 
fails  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
General  and  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Rjfugees,  chapter  VII  con- 
tains the  tools  to  enforce  the  order  of 
the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing   totiay   strongly   encourages 
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the  administration  to  press  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  enforce  Resolution  688 
inimediately.  The  situation  is  des- 
perate. These  attacks  are  iUegral.  The 
charter,  created  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  conflagration  in  human  his- 
tory, provides  the  tools  to  deal  with  a 
threat  to  the  peace.  With  the  cold  war 
over  we  have  seen  a  new  willingness  to 
use  these  tools  to  keep  and  restore  the 
peace.  If  we  are  to  have  a  new  world 
order  it  must  mean  that  we  truly  com- 
mit ourselves  to  using  those  tools.  A 
blueprint  for  the  new  world  order  ex- 
ists. It  is  called  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  can,  it  should  and  it  must 
be  used  to  stop  the  illegal  slaughter  of 
the  Kurdish  people. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
certain  whether  there  will  be  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  propounded  to 
consider  the  resolution,  but  I  advise 
my  colleagues  there  are  a  couple  of 
minor  areas  we  could  resolve  if  we 
could  get  consent.  Otherwise,  I  would 
be  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
sent  the  aforementioned  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve it  requires  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
sending  it  to  the  desk.  But  I  do  object 
to  its  immediate  consideration,  I  again 
say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  concerning  the 
protection  of  refugrees  In  Iraq. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
And  I  point  out  as  I  did  before  that 
there  are  a  couple  of  minor  areas  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  resolve  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  we  do  that,  then  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  resolution.  I  am 
not  certain  it  can  be  done  yet  this 
evening.  We  are  willing  to  work  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  resolution  will 
be  held  over  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  pleased  that  our  staff  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  together  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MOYNIHAN]  as  it  relates  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  sent  to  the  desk  and 
which  will  not  be  taken  up  for  imme- 
diate consideration. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  is  one  that 
cannot  be  put  on  the  back  burner  or 
put  to  the  side.  Indeed,  it  has  been  put 
to  the  side.  It  has  been  put  on  the  back 
burner  for  too  long  by  the  world  com- 
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munity.  I  think  our  country  has  lacked 
the  fervor  and  direction  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  slaughter  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children. 

I  have  heard  these  arguments  about, 
well,  my  gosh,  who  is  going  to  take 
over  if  Saddam  is  not  there?  May  it  not 
be  a  situation  that  would  be  cata- 
strophic? I  think  the  catastrophe  is 
now,  and  that  we  are  really  literally 
doing  little,  if  anything,  to  stop  that 
killing,  to  stop  the  annihilation  of  peo- 
ple simply  because  they  are  Kurds  or 
they  are  Shiites. 

One  of  the  areas  that  we  speak  to 
that  I  do  not  believe  is  objectionable  in 
this  resolution  is  maintaining  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iraq. 

Here  we  are,  the  United  Nations, 
about  to  pat  itself  on  the  back.  It  is 
about  to  say  job  well  done,  and,  that 
provided  Saddam  meets  certain  re- 
quirements called  for  by  the  U.N.,  eco- 
nomic sanctions  will  be  lifted.  That 
means  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  sell  oil. 
He  is  going  to  be  able  to  raise  about 
$300  million  a  week  worth  of  revenue — 
$300  million  a  week.  That  is  what  he 
will  raise  when  he  sells  oil. 

Why  should  we  be  supplying  this  kill- 
er, this  thug,  this  international  terror- 
ist, with  the  means  by  which  to  keep 
himself  in  power?  Oh,  yes,  he  is  going 
to  have  to  meet  certain  requirements. 
He  will  have  to  pay  some  reparations 
so  a  percentage  of  that  money — and  ob- 
viously since  the  money  goes  through 
pipelines  that  flow  through  Turkey  and 
Saudi  Arabia  we  will  be  able  to  set  up 
a  formula  whereby  some  of  these  mon- 
eys will  go  to  help  jMiy  reparations  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

What  about  the  innocent  people  now? 
Do  we  just  turn  our  backs?  It  defies 
logic  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  make 
believe  that  it  is  not  happening.  It  is 
just  like  we  made  believe  that  Saddam 
Hussein  was  not  using  chemical  weap- 
ons to  kill  Iranians.  But  after  all,  those 
were  only  Iranians.  That  was  the  argu- 
ment. This  is  the  enemy  of  my  enemy. 

So  we  made  him  a  friend — political 
expedience.  I  remember  when  Sanator 
MOYNIHAN,  Senator  Pell,  and  myself 
were  here  on  the  floor  saying,  my  gosh, 
what  are  we  doing?  What  are  we  trad- 
ing? Why  are  we  subsidizing  this  mad- 
man? I  was  met  by  a  bevy  from  both 
sides  of  objections.  "We  should  not 
stop  trade.  Let  us  give  the  killer  a 
chance.  He  has  promised  he  is  re- 
formed." 

We  repulverized  most  of  his  army  but 
we  left  some  of  it  off  the  hook  for 
whatever  reason.  But  it  happened.  Who 
would  have  thought  they  would  have 
undertaken  to  continue  the  maniacal 
conduct  of  Saddam  Hussein  after  they 
saw  the  power  that  we  could  exercise  in 
the  free  world.  But  they  did. 

I  am  not  going  to  second  guess  that. 
I  do  not  think  one  person  is  going  to 
second  guess  the  fact  we  brought  the 
war  to  a  conclusion.  I  support  the 
President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he 


had  continued  another  24  hours  the 
media  of  the  world  would  have  come 
down  on  him  and  it  would  have  been 
George  Bush,  the  President,  who  was 
unnecessarily  killing  people.  That  is 
what  would  have  happened  in  the  real 
world  we  live  in.  Let  us  make  no  mis- 
take about  it. 

So  all  of  those  wonderful,  gifted  Com- 
munists would  have  condemned  him  if 
he  bad  not  stopped.  He  stopped  at  the 
right  time.  No  one  could  have  really 
recognized  or  foreseen  what  is  taking 
place.  But  we  see  it  happening. 

Now  there  is  no  excuse.  Are  we  going 
to  stop  and  say  well,  the  sanctions  will 
be  lifted  because  he  has  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  U.N.  resolution?  Are  we 
going  to  give  him  $300  million  a  week? 
That  is  what  the  revenue  stream  will 
be  for  the  sale  of  his  oil  so  he  can  con- 
tinue to  buy  the  armaments,  to  buy  the 
loyalty,  and  to  rebuild  himself— not 
the  people. 

This  is  incredible.  This  is  madness. 
And  what  are  we  attempting  to  do?  I 
will  tell  you.  We  compound  the  mad- 
ness because  just  like  the  idiot  who  has 
lost  his  way  and  has  a  headache.  He  is 
trying  to  deal  with  his  headache  by 
pounding  his  head  with  a  hammer. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  in,  and  it 
should  not  be  our  place  to  try  to  estab- 
lish the  format  of  government.  But  I 
think  the  world  body  does  have  an  obli- 
gation and  an  opportunity  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  not  support  in  any  way,  and 
yes  that  we  penalize  and  punish  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  killing  its  own,  punish 
it — deny  it  trade,  deny  it  sanctuary  in 
the  world  community. 

We  cannot  give  the  Kurds  sanctuary 
but  we  are  going  to  give  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  the  Iraqis  sanctuary.  We  are 
going  to  give  him  cover.  We  are  going 
to  let  him  have  normal  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  world  community.  It  is 
incredible. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  of  those  other 
things  we  call  for  in  the  U.N.  cease-flre 
resolution  be  carried  out.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  happen  if  we  cannot  deal 
with  this  situation  now.  It  is  not  too 
late.  We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  living  in  caves,  mountainsides, 
roads,  in  ditches,  babies  being  bom.  ba- 
bies dying,  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren djTing.  We  cannot  find  the  moral 
courage  to  do  what  is  right.  I  say  "we" 
because  we  are  part  of  this  acquies- 
cence. We  have  to  wait  for  the  French 
to  come  forward  and  exercise  this  reso- 
lution. 

You  know,  springtime  is  here  with 
the  opening  of  baseball  season.  We  are 
all  interested  in  games  going  on.  Ev- 
erything is  being  conducted  just  like 
all  is  right  in  the  world.  All  is  not 
right  in  the  world.  This  is  a  tragedy.  I 
think  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
have  a  very  shared  responsibility. 

Why  are  we  here  if  we  can  treat  this 
with  such  indifference?  Why  are  we 
here  if  we  are  afraid  to  raise  our  voice 
to  this  tragedy?  Is  it  because  there  are 
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DO  Kurds  in  the  United  States?  Is  it  be- 
cause there  is  no  great  political  sup- 
port for  Shiites  in  the  United  States? 
Is  It  because  we  have  such  a  fear  of  the 
Iranians  and  the  Shlltes,  and  the  Ira- 
nians who  are  Shiites  for  the  most  part 
nfilght  constitute  some  kind  of  prob- 
lem? Is  that  why  we  can  just  stand  by 
to  see  them  slaughtered,  to  see  the  in- 
nocent being  victimized?  Is  that  why 
we  find  it  easy?  Are  we  practicing 
again  the  failed  policy  that  brought  us 
over  the  past  decade  to  this  situation, 
the  politics  of  practical  political  expe- 
dience? Are  we  adopting  the  philosophy 
that  the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my 
IWend?  That  is  the  policy  that  got  us 
into  this  situation.  I  do  not  mean  to 
personalize  it. 

But  the  same  people  who  advised  the 
State  Department  and  our  Secretary  of 
State  are  the  architects  who  are  care- 
fully crafting  out  and  carrying  out  the 
what  irs,  what  if  Saddam  is  gone,  what 
about  the  Lebanonlzation?  The 
Lebanonization  of  Iraq  could  not  be 
worse  than  what  is  happening  today. 

So  while  I  do  not  want  troops  and 
soldiers  to  spill  their  blood  in  Iraq.  I 
think  that  the  United  Nations  has  an 
obligation  and  we  have  an  obligation  to 
see  to  it  that  we  come  to  the  aid  of 
these  people. 

Certainly  by  sajrlng  to  the  leaders  of 
Iraq,  "We  will  not  allow  your  oil  to  be 
sold  on  the  world  economy,  we  will 
keep  economic  sanctions  in  place,"  at 
the  very  least  that  may  sober  them  to 
the  point  of  recognizing  that  Saddam 
cannot  be  continued  in  power. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  firom  New  York  [Mr.  MOY- 
NIHAN]  for  his  leadership  in  this  role, 
and  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  him  and  Senator  Pell  and 
others  who  demonstrated  a  concern. 
This  is  a  test  of  what  we  are  about. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  implac- 
able integrity  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  and  his  willingness  to  say 
what  has  to  be  said  when  it  has  to  be 
said  on  this  subject.  I  thank  him  for 
his  remarks. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Resolution  99,  placed 
over  under  the  rule  earlier,  be  modified 
with  the  changes  I  now  send  to  the 
desk,  and  that  Senators  Pell  and  Dole 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  99).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  99 
Wtoere*«  Kurds,  Shlltes  and  others 
throughout  Iraq  began  an  armed  uprising 
•galnat  the  government  of  Saddam  Hussein; 
Whereas  since  the  uprising  began  Iraqi 
forces  have  employed  indiscriminate  force 
against  civilian  populations  throughout  the 
country.  Including  the  use  of  weapons  such 
as  napalm  and  phosphorous,  and  have  killed 
thousands,  and  displaced  and  put  at  risk  of 
starvation  perhaps  one  million  people: 


Whereaj 


the    United    Nations    Security 


Council  01 1  April  5,  1991,  adopted  Resolution 
688  which  condemns  the  repression  of  Iraqi 
civilians  and  states  that  this  repression 
threatens  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  re(  ion,  demands  that  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment i  mmedlately  end  Its  repression  of 
civilians,  fnslsts  that  Iraq  allow  immediate 
access  by  International  humanitarian  orga- 
nizations to  those  in  need  of  assistance  and 
demands  that  Iraq  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary Gei  leral  to  address  urgently  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  the  refugees; 

Whereas!  the  United  Nations  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  the  leader  of  the  international 
coalition  Apposing  Iraqi  aggression,  have  a 
unique  responsibility  and  ability  to  address 
the  plight  of  the  Iraqi  refugees;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  hereby 
Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That: 
The  Sen  ite  strongly  condemns  Iraq's  con- 
tinuing m  litary  atrocities,  its  slaughter  of 
thousands  of  innocent  civilians,  and  its  bla- 
tant violal  ions  of  international  standards  of 
human  ri(  hts  and  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949; 

The  Seni  ,te  calls  for  a  United  States  policy 
in  suppor  of  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rig  its  and  international  law  in  Iraq; 
The  Seni  te  believes  that  the  United  States 
has  a  mor  il  obligation  to  provide  sustained 
humanltar  an  relief  for  Iraqi  refugees  and 
urges  the  1  "resident  to  continue  his  efforts  to 
garaer  int  irnational  support  for  those  flee- 
ing Iraqi  n  pression; 

The  Senite  notes  the  assistance  Turkey 
and  Iran  h  ive  provided  to  Iraqi  refugees,  en- 
courages tj  lem  to  continue  to  assist  the  refu- 
gees In  ( very  appropriate  manner,  and 
pledges  Ui  ited  States  assistance  to  inter- 
national r(  lief  efforts  for  the  refugee  popu- 
lations: 

The  Sens  te  calls  upon  the  President  imme- 
diately to  >re8s  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  adopt  effective  measures  to  assist 
Iraqi  refug  ses  as  set  forth  in  Resolution  688 
and  to  enl  )rce,  pursuant  to  Chapter  VII  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  demand  in 
Resolution  688  that  Iraq  immediately  end  its 
repression  of  the  Iraqi  civilian  population. 
Such  measi  ires  could  include:  (1)  establishing 
temporary  enclaves  to  provide  sanctuary  to 
those  fleeli  g  Iraqi  troops,  (2)  developing  pro- 
cedures to  verify  the  full  ImplemenUtlon  of 
any  Iraqi  rovemment  offer  of  amnesty  to 
Iraqi  citij  ens,  (3)  maintaining  economic 
sanctions  a  jainst  Iraq,  and  (4)  using  effective 
means  to  i  rotect  refugees  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 42  of  thi   United  Nations  Charter. 


Mr. 
The 

FORD) 


PEI.L 


Tie 


addressed  the  Chair. 
PflESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


SI  OP  IRAQI  GENOCIDE 
Mr.  PE  jL.  Mr.  President,  a  catas- 
trophe, w  thout  precedent  since  World 
War  n,  is  now  taking  place  inside  Iraq. 
Up  to  3  m  illion  Kurdish  Iraqis  face  the 
triple  thjeat  of  death  through  expo- 
sure, through  starvation,  or  through 
military  issault  by  a  vengeful  Iraqi 
Army. 

Eye  wit  lesses,  including  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  ouj  Foreigrn  Relations  Conmiit- 
tee.  have  reported  on  Iraqi  tactics. 
They  include  relentless  bombardment 
of  Kurdis*  cities  by  artillery  and  heli- 
copter gu  iships.  the  massacre  of  civil- 
ians in  ai  eas  recaptured  by  the  army, 
and   the  pse   of  such   unconventional 
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weapons  as  i  hosphorous  artillery  shells 
and  napalm. 

Several  million  Kurds  have  left  the 
cities  of  northern  Iraq  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  high  ifiountain  valleys  and,  now, 
in  Turkey  and  Iran.  Because  the  Ba'ath 
regime  syst^mtically  destroyed  every 
village  in  KJurdistan,  the  refugees  in- 
side Iraq  ha^^e  no  shelter  and  there  is 
no  source  of  jTood  in  this  once  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  The  refugees  who 
reached  thej  mountain  areas  did  so 
mostly  on  foot  and  such  food  as  they 
had  they  brought  with  them.  By  now 
this  food  is  gpne. 

We  need  t(j  provide  relief  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Kuros  on  the  Iraq-Turkey  bor- 
der, inside  Turkey,  on  the  Iraq-Iran 
border,  and  inside  Iran.  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  bpth  Turkey  and  Iran  have 
made  to  help  the  Kurds  but  both  coun- 
tries must  da  more.  It  is  not  acceptable 
to  leave  staivlng  people  in  a  freezing 
cold  environ  nent  exposed  to  military 
attack.  And  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation  tc  endeavor  that  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  these  refugees  is  borne 
not  by  Turley  and  Iran  but  by  the 
whole  world  community. 

Most  of  all.  the  world  must  take  ef- 
fective action  to  stop  the  killing  now. 
We  should  communicate  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  killing  of  civilians  is  not 
acceptable  and  that  he  must  stop.  To 
do  this.  I  wo'  lid  prefer  the  use  of  Unit- 
ed Nations  sb  nctioned  force  but,  if  nec- 
essary to  8a\  B  lives,  the  United  States 
could  shoot  down  helicopters  and  con- 
ceivably bom  b  the  artillery  that  is  now 
chewing  up  jaqi  civilians.  In  saying 
this  though.  I  must  emphasize  that  I 
would  oppow!  the  use  of  any  United 
States  ground  troops. 

The  United  States  has  some  respon- 
sibility for  what  is  now  going  on  inside 
Iraq.  The  slaughter  of  civilians  is  one 
of  the  unintended  consequences  of  our 
military  intervention.  Further,  the 
Iraqi  rebelliop  was  encouraged  by  the 
admlnlstratiqn  with  statements  that 
unintentlonahy  led  Kurds  and  Shi'a  to 
believe  the  wnlted  States  would  help 
them  overthrbw  Saddam  Hussein.  As  it 
now  turns  odt.  President  Bush  did  not 
mean  to  helpL  But  at  a  time  when  the 
United  Statei  is  aiding  rebels  opposed 
to  the  Goveniments  of  Angola,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Caanbodia.  it  is  xmderstand- 
able  that  the  Iraqis  believed  that  the 
American  President's  statements  also 
meant  they  wpuld  be  helped. 

Not  since  world  War  n  have  so  many  ' 
people  found Jthemselves  in  such  peril 
so  quickly.  We  must  act  now  to  stop 
the  slaughter!  More  than  a  million  live 
may  depend  an  what  we  do  in  the  com- 
ing days.        j 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESItiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNI  IAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Gore.  Leahy,  and  Mitchell  be  added 
as  cosponsors  to  the  resolution  that  is 
now  before  th  s  body. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  also  take  just 
a  moment  to  express  the  great  appre- 
ciation which  we  have  for  the  efforts 
Senator  Core  has  made,  and  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  in  drafting  this 
measure.  He  is  necessarily  absent  from 
the  Senate  at  this  hour  but  wants  very 
much  to  be  recorded  as  being  part  of 
this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Re- 
publican Leader  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
honored  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  John  Heinz. 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  about  the 
kind  of  impact  John  had  on  this  insti- 
tution, or  his  beloved  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, all  you  had  to  do  was  see  the 
outpouring  of  love  and  respect  we  wit- 
nessed yesterday  at  his  funeral  in 
Pittsburgh. 

It  was  an  overflow  crowd  of  admirers 
who  came  to  say  farewell  to  this  good 
man  from  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  gather- 
ing that  included  almost  the  entire 
U.S.  Senate,  and  thousands  of  friends, 
and  constituents,  who  wanted  to  say 
"Thank  you"  for  his  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cated public  service. 

One  man  at  yesterday's  service  prob- 
ably said  it  best  when  he  told  a  re- 
porter, "I  don't  usually  pay  that  much 
attention  to  politicians,  but  he  was 
such  a  gentleman  and  decent  human 
being  that  I  just  had  to  come." 

No  doubt  about  it,  it  was  a  touching 
and  powerful  reminder  that  John  Heinz 
made  a  difference— not  only  here  in 
this  Chamber,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
throughout  this  great  Nation. 

I  can  tell  you  all  about  John  Heinz' 
dedication,  his  conmiitment,  his  deter- 
mination: I  was  his  leader,  his  Chair- 
man and  his  colleague.  And  I  am  proud 
to  say,  I  was  also  his  friend. 

Once  he  grabbed  on  to  an  issue,  he 
never  let  go.  Pennsylvania  never  had  a 
better  friend,  or  a  better  champion. 
Yesterday's  impressive  crowd  was  a  fit- 
ting demonstration  of  those  two  facts. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  all  miss  John 
Heinz.  But  we  will  never  forget  his 
vigor,  his  quick  smile,  his  dogged  de- 
termination, his  charm,  and  his  legacy 
of  achievement. 

I  also  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Senators  John  Danforth  and  Tim 
WiRTH,  who  spoke  so  eloquently  at  yes- 
terday's funeral.  Their  words  were 
comforting  and  powerful,  moving  and 
personal.  They  were  the  words  we  need- 
ed to  hear.  They  are  the  words  we  will 
remember  as  we  recall  the  life  of  this 
special  public  servant  firom  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Our  thoughts  are  with  him  today, 
and  with  his  family — a  courageous  and 
loving  family  that  says  so  much  about 
the  man  we  came  to  know,  and  to  ad- 
mire, and  now,  to  mourn. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  30 
years  ago  this  year,  when  John  Tower 
first  took  his  seat  on  the  Senate  floor. 
As  a  Republican  from  Texas,  many  in 
this  city  wrote  him  off  as  a  historical 
accident. 

Well,  in  his  24  years  in  the  Senate, 
John  Tower  would  prove  that  while  his 
election  was  no  accident,  he  would,  in- 
deed, make  important  contributions  to 
American  history. 

What  John  lacked  in  height,  he  made 
up  for  in  love  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
patriot  through  and  through.  In  World 
War  n,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  age 
17,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  Sen- 
ate, be  did  so  as  an  active  enlisted 
naval  reservist. 

I  never  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
John's  leader,  as  my  selection  as  leader 
came  the  same  time  as  John's  retire- 
ment. But  I  did  have  the  privilege  of 
regarding  him  as  my  leader  on  matters 
of  national  defense. 

Although  John  Tower  made  a  dif- 
ference on  countless  issues,  his  mili- 
tary background  and  his  love  of  coun- 
try, led  him  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  strengthening  America's  secu- 
rity. As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  the  1970'8,  he  fought 
for  a  strong  defense  and  secure  Amer- 
ica, when  the  cause  was  not  popular. 

And  how  fortunate  America  was  that 
when  it  came  to  understand  John 
Tower  was  right,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  in 
a  position  to  do  what  needed  to  be 
done. 

But,  as  Senator  Cohen  so  eloquently 
stated  on  Tuesday,  John  Tower  was  no 
captive  of  the  Pentagon.  It  was  John 
Tower  who  initiated  the  study  on  re- 
forming the  structural  organization  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  And  it  was 
John  Tower  who  voted  to  terminate 
unnecessary  weapons  systems  built  in 
his  home  State.  John  knew  that  the 
protection  of  America  and  her  people 
transcended  jjork  barrel  politics. 

His  dedication  to  our  national  secu- 
rity continued  after  he  left  the  Senate. 
President  Reagan  called  upon  him  to 
serve  as  chief  negotiator  in  the  strate- 
gic arms  reduction  talks,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  special  review  board  on  the 
Iran-Contra  affair.  And  his  good  friend. 
President  Bush,  relied  on  his  counsel 
and  wisdom  on  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board. 

John  Tower's  influence  will  be  felt 
for  many  years  to  come.  His  dedication 
was  seen  in  America's  victory  in  the 
gulf.  His  vision  will  be  seen  in  the  best- 
trained,  best-equipped  military  force  in 
the  world.  And  his  good  judgement  will 
be  seen  in  the  contributions  of  those  he 
brought  to  Washington,  and  who  now 
serve  in  important  positions  through- 
out the  Government. 
John  Tower  entered  the  public  arena 

unknown     and     imderestimated.     And 
when   he   and   his    daughter,    Marian, 

tragically  left  the  arena  last  week,  he 


left  behind  30  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  Texas  and  America,  and  a 
nation  much  the  better  for  his  life  and 
service. 


JACK  HEINZ 


Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  not  first,  but  indeed  as  one  of  the 
last  Senators  to  talk  about  Jack  Heinz, 
and  I  do  so  with  the  same  sorrow  that 
others  have  expressed.  I  refer  to  my 
former  colleague  in  the  Senate  as  Jack 
Heinz  because  I  had  known  him  for 
over  20  years,  and  if  you  had  known 
him  for  over  20  years,  you  called  him 
Jack;  if  you  had  not,  you  called  him 
John. 

In  either  event,  he  was  the  same  per- 
son. His  wife,  "Teresa,  and  my  wife, 
Sharon,  and  Senator  WntTH's  wife. 
Wren,  are  extraordinarily  close  (Mends, 
each  of  them  very  similar  in  their 
views,  sometimes  rebelling  against  the 
protocol  of  the  Senate;  Teresa,  ftrom 
Mozambique,  bringing  a  kind  of  a  zest, 
unpredictable  and  deeply  artistic  sense 
into  all  of  our  lives. 

Those  of  us  who  went  to  the  funeral 
in  Pittsburgh  yesterday  were  extraor- 
dinarily moved,  and  I  think  it  was  a 
combination  of  several  things:  One. 
that  the  Heinz  family  has  had  enor- 
mous influence  and  effect  on  Pitts- 
burgh, and  one  hears  about  that  and 
one  understands  that  abstractly.  But 
one  felt  that  intimately  yesterday.  One 
felt  the  passing  of  generations. 

I  looked  at  his  son  John,  his  oldest 
boy.  and  his  son  Andre,  they  are  very 
very  close,  very  devoted  friends  to  both 
my  daughter  Valerie  and  my  son  John. 
And  I  looked  at  Chris.  I  listened  to 
them  speak  and  told  them  afterward 
that  they  had  achieved  manhood  as 
they  spoke  about  their  father.  To  do 
that,  to  go  and  si>eak  about  somebody 
that  you  love,  indeed  somebody  who 
sired  you.  and  to  do  so  with  such  a  dig- 
nity, and  with  such  distinction,  and 
with  a  sense  of  poetry  and  yet  with  a 
sense  of  conmiand,  almost  a  great  elo- 
quence, a  simplistic  eloquence.  It  was 
wonderful  to  watch.  Theirs  were  by  far 
the  most  eloquent  tributes. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  public 
service  is  appealing  to  many,  and  there 
are  many  who  get  into  it.  There  are 
also  many  who  get  out  of  it  because  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  lot  more  difficult 
than  people  anticipate.  It  is  not  some- 
thing where  one  is  covered  with  glory, 
but  where  one  is  sometimes  covered 
with  criticism  and  particularly,  if  one 
has  a  name  like  Heinz  in  Pennsylvania 
or  anywhere  in  this  country,  people  ex- 
pect magic  from  you.  If  you  do  not 
produce  magic,  people  are  quick  to 
criticize.  Jack  understood  that,  and  he 
stayed  with  politics  as  long  as  he  lived 
and  could  have  stayed  with  politics  as 
long  as  he  wanted  to. 

Jack  Heinz  was  in  business.  Jack 
Heinz  was  a  Harvard  MBA.  He  was 
trained  to  do  many  things,  and  he  had 
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an  opportunity  to  do  many  things,  but 
he  decided  that  it  was  public  service 
and  public  service  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  country  which  over  the  last 
decade  or  so  has  come,  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  well  knows,  to  suffer  the  very 
most,  to  lose  the  most  jobs. 

Jack  Heinz  never  lost  an  election, 
never  lost  a  job  in  his  life,  but  his  en- 
tire life  was  about  people  who  had  lost 
jobs  or  were  facing  the  prospects  of  los- 
ing jobs  because  of  the  way  other  coun- 
tries would  plan  their  economies,  man- 
age their  economies,  protect  their 
fledgling  industries,  subsidize  their  in- 
dustries and  thus  come  to  be  at  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  over  us.  He  was  out- 
raged by  that. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1985, 
Jack  and  I  quickly  turned  to  working 
together  on  a  whole  range  of  Issues. 
Over  these  past  6  years,  we  have  been 
allies  and  collaborators  in  efforts  deal- 
ing with  worker  retraining,  assistance 
for  import-injured  workers,  trade  pol- 
icy affecting  the  steel  industry,  home 
health  care.  Medicare,  health  benefits 
for  retired  coal  miners,  and  the  list 
goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

We  served  on  the  Finance  Committee 
together,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
many  of  the  same  issues.  Over  the  past 
2  years,  we  were  cochairmen  of  the 
Senate  Steel  Caucus,  and  together  we 
doggedly  and  successfully  fought  for 
the  extension  of  the  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Program  for  America's  steel  in- 
dustry. We  served  on  the  Pepper  Com- 
mission together,  and  debated,  delib- 
erated, and  sometimes  even  argued 
over  the  many  difficult  questions  that 
arise  in  trying  to  craft  a  solution  to 
our  Nation's  major  health  care  prob- 
lems. 

Our  common  interests  were,  of 
course,  not  accidental.  Jack  Heinz  rep- 
resented a  State.  Pennsylvania,  that 
has  much  in  common  with  mine.  Both 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  have 
gone  through  some  rough  and  painful 
times,  and  both  are  now  struggling  val- 
iantly to  recover.  We  have  watched 
coal  mines  shut  down,  steel  plants 
close  their  doors,  and  jobs  disappear  or 
flee  to  other  countries.  We  have  fought 
against  budget  cuts  that  unfairly  hurt 
the  weak  and  vulnerable  in  our  States. 
We  have  stood  up  for  many  of  the  same 
causes,  because  we  were  standing  up 
for  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania. 

In  fact,  I  always  knew  that  when 
West  Virginia  needed  help,  I  could  go 
to  Jack  Heinz  and  get  a  sympathetic 
ear  and  an  outstretched  hand.  He  be- 
lieved that  Congress  should  step  in  to 
help  those  with  just  and  urgent  needs, 
and  he  acted  accordingly— even  when  It 
meant  going  out  on  a  limb. 

Through  his  two  decades  of  service  in 
Congress,  Jack  Heinz  has  left  a  bigger 
mark  than  most.  As  we  have  read  and 
heard  over  the  past  several  days,  his 
legislative  legacy  is  long  and  remark- 
able. He  played  a  leading  and  influen- 


tial r(  le  in  shoring  up  the  Social  Secu- 
rity fmd  and  protecting  it  for  years 
and  sears  to  come.  Time  and  time 
again,  as  chairman  and  then  ranking 
membjr  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Comniltee,  he  exposed  the  abuses,  the 
problems,  and  sometimes  the  outright 
fraud  in  both  Government  programs 
and  pi  Ivate  industry  that  were  hurting 
the  wi  ll-being  of  senior  citizens.  Year 
after  ;  ear,  he  was  the  voice  for  Amer- 
ican Mi  orkers  and  fairness  in  trade  pol- 
icy, aj  id  in  insisting  that  workers  who 
were  ]  lid  off  because  of  imports  were 
not  lei  t  out  in  the  cold. 

Jaci's  high  standards  were  obvious 
to  all  of  us.  We  saw  them  in  his 
tenact  ty  and  persistence  as  he  pressed 
the  S<nator  to  act  and  to  move.  We 
saw  tl:  em  in  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
his  legislative  goals,  and  in  the  many 
succesies  that  he  accomplished.  We 
saw  th  ;m  in  the  way  he  pushed  himself 
to  takj  on  new  horizons  and  take  up 
new  cr  isades,  looking  straight  into  the 
future  and  helping  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvan  a  and  the  entire  Nation  go  for- 
ward apd  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

Ther^  was  a  way  Jack  had  of  stand- 
ing thA-e,  with  all  of  the  Senators,  late 
at  nlgt  t  wanting  to  get  out  and  furious 
at  hin  because  he  would  stand  over 
there,  itraight  as  was  his  posture,  just 
straight  as  an  arrow,  absolutely 
unmovsd,  unphased  by  the  withering 
glancei  of  either  his  colleagues  or  the 
leaders  lip,  or  any  Senators  from  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  because  he  knew  what 
it  was  le  wanted  to  do.  He  was  willing 
to  brin  f  the  Senate  to  its  knees  to  ac- 
complii  ih  what  was  needed  for  the  sick, 
for  the  elderly,  for  the  poor,  for  the  dis- 
placed, for  his  constituency  in  Penn- 
sylvanl  i.  If  it  was  that  that  he  chose  to 
fight  f<  r,  then  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
could  b  B  set  aside  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

It  hai  been  said,  I  think  rather  fre- 
quentljf,  that  Jack  was  a  quick  study. 
That  isi  important  to  repeat.  He  was  ex- 
tremely smart.  You  caimot  trade  on 
brains. '  In  business  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference! and  in  the  U.S.  Senate  it 
makes  k  difference. 

JackJdanforth.  who  I  admire  enor- 
mouslyl  gave  a  tribute  to  him  yester- 
day, a  komily.  as  they  called  it.  which 
was  extraordinarily  moving.  He  said 
that  111^  is  basically  about  getting  and 
giving.  (He  said  that  Jack  Heinz  got  a 
lot— an  I  he  did.  He  had  a  lot,  whatever 
he  nee<  ed,  the  best  of  education;  but 
that  h€  gave  much  more  and  that  his 
life  wai  about  giving;  that  he  died  in 
the  ser  rice  of  his  country  and  on  the 
line,  or  duty,  so  to  speak,  going  from 
one  mei  ting  to  the  next. 

Let  u  I  be  proud  of  Jack  Heinz.  Let  us 
think  lack  to  those  nights  when  he 
caused  us  to  be  here  longer  than  we 
wanted  to  because  he  believed  so  pas- 
sionately in  his  people,  particularly 
the  poot  and  the  elderly  and  the  vul- 
nerable   Those  were  the  people  who 
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needed  he  p.  He  understood  that,  want- 
ed to  help  them,  and  did. 

He  was  a  master  of  many  subjects 
and  understood  not  only  health  care 
and  trade  policy  but  the  mlnutia  of 
many  subjects,  far  more  than  most  of 
our  coUea  rues.  He  used  that  knowledge 
to  drive  {  hard  bargain  and  to  better 
serve  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Natio]  i. 

So,  my  ]  ove  goes  out  to  Teresa  and  to 
John  and  :o  Andre  and  to  Chris  for  the 
hurt  they  are  now  going  through. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  there  is  never  a  proper 
time  for  fleath.  but  Jack's  was  truly 
premature.  He  left  a  torch,  however, 
that  manr  of  us  can  and  must  pick 
up— a  torch  for  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  coal  miners  and  steel- 
workers,  lor  the  elderly  and  children, 
for  urban  and  rural  people,  and  for 
many  others  whose  needs  should  al- 
ways be  ov  r  first  concern. 

I  join  al]  of  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  ap  ?reciation  to  the  life  and  ca- 
reer of  a  fine  public  servant,  a  good 
husband  ai  id  father,  and  to  a  friend. 


JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  NIckLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  fiiend  and  col- 
league, senator  Rockefeller,  from 
West  Virginia,  for  his  outstanding  trib- 
ute to  a  fallen  colleague.  Senator 
Heinz.  I  w  sh  to  join  him  in  that  trib- 
ute. 

John  He  nz.  I  am  proud  to  say.  was 
my  fMend.  my  colleague  for  the  last  11 
years  I  ser  ired  with  him.  I  have  a  lot  of 
very  fond  and  affectionate  memories  of 
John  and  "teresa.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
her,  certainly,  and  to  their  boys,  John, 
Chris,  and  |Andre  for  the  terrible  pain, 
sorrow,  ai^  suffering  they  are  going 
through,  dertainly  all  of  our  country 
and  all  of  Pennsylvania  is  suffering  at 
this  time  because  we  have  lost  a  great 
American,  a  great  Pennsylvanian. 

He  is  ona  who  has  made  very  valuable 
contributidns  in  many  fields  in  Con- 
gress, whether  we  are  talking  about 
Social  Seciirity,  Medicare,  education, 
whether  wf  are  talking  about  steel  or 
agriculture— you  name  it.  John  Heinz 
was  a  fightier  for  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
a  fighter  for  senior  citizens. 

He  was  ai  very  positive  American.  He 
had  a  lot  t6  offer,  a  lot  to  give,  and  he 
contrlbute(.  much  in  his  20  years  of 
public  service  in  the  Congress.  I  com- 
pliment hii  1  for  that.  America  is  better 
off  for  his  <  iontribution.  Ultimately,  he 
gave  his  lif  s  for  our  country. 

He  gave  freely  of  his  assets.  He  gave 
freely  of  the  asset  that  most  of  us  prize 
more  than  p,nything  else  and  that  is  of 
our  time— ft)r  public  service. 

I  am  rertiinded  what  the  Bible  says. 
"Greater  Idve  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  mail  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  J<  hn  Heinz  gave  up  his  life  in 
service  to  lis  country,  performing  his 
duties,  dutes  he  performed  exception- 
ally well.  John  Heinz  will  be  missed  in 
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this  body.  He  will  be  missed  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  will  be  missed  in  this 
country.  I  certainly  call  it  a  pleasure 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him. 

I  remember  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Campaign  Committee  back 
in  1980,  the  year  Republicans  regained 
control  of  the  Senate,  he  played  a  very 
valuable  role  in  making  that  happen, 
including  in  the  election  of  this  Sen- 
ator. I  have  always  felt  very  close  to 
him,  personally,  and  to  Teresa  as  well. 

Like  Senator  Rockefeller,  I  was 
moved  when  I  heard  each  of  his  three 
sons  make  a  tribute  at  his  funeral  yes- 
terday. John  Heinz  has  to  be  very,  very 
proud  of  his  three  sons.  I  certainly  was 
proud  of  them.  I  commend  them  for 
their  statements,  I  commend  them  for 
their  maturity,  for  their  leadership,  for 
the  outstanding  future  they  have.  I 
know  he  has  to  be  smiling  upon  his 
sons  from  Heaven  and  be  extremely 
proud  of  them. 

I  extend  my  condolences  and  my 
sympathies  and  my  prayers  for  Teresa 
and  also  for  their  three  sons. 


JOHN  TOWER 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  America  suffered  another  trag- 
edy and  that  was  the  loss  of  a  good 
friend  and  former  colleague.  Senator 
Tower  ftrom  Texas.  I,  like  many  of  my 
colleagues,  attended  Senator  Tower's 
funeral  last  Monday. 

Senator  Tower  will  certainly  be 
missed  by  this  Senator  and,  really,  by 
Texans  and  Americans  alike  all  across 
the  country.  He  made  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  our  Nation,  certainly 
in  the  area  of  national  defense. 

I  remember  John  Tower  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  that  he  com- 
numded  with  great  strength,  integrity, 
and  dignity.  He  helped  rebuild  our  Na- 
tion's defenses.  He  played  a  valuable 
role  in  the  success  that  we  had  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  thanked  him.  He  helped  re- 
build America's  defenses.  He  helped 
give  us  the  military  capability  to 
where  we  could  be  successful  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  I  compliment  him  for 
it. 

He  was  a  true  leader  in  the  Senate. 
Not  only  was  he  chafrman  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Conunittee,  but  he  was 
a  leader  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
always  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
which  I  think  would  show  great  respect 
to  this  body.  My  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Lilla  and  also  to  his  two  sur- 
viving daughters  and  my  condolences, 
certainly  for  the  loss  of  not  only  John 
Tower  but  his  daughter  Marian. 

I  remember  his  three  daughters 
standing  by  his  side  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  had 
to  be  an  inspirational  moment  to  see 
his  three  daughters  standing  by  him 
through  a  very  turbulent  confirmation 


process.   They  showed  their  love  for 
John  Tower. 

In  many  wajrs.  John  Tower  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  making  this 
country  a  better  country,  a  freer  coun- 
try, a  more  respected  country  world- 
wide, not  only  in  this  body  as  a  Sen- 
ator, but  after  he  retired  from  the  Sen- 
ate. He  served,  leading  our  arms  con- 
trol delegation  in  Geneva  in  success- 
fully negotiating  positive  arms  control 
agreements  to  help  improve  peace  and 
security  in  this  country  and  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  tough  negotiator,  an 
able  negotiator,  and  I  doubt  anyone  in 
the  country  could  match  John  Tower 
in  his  knowledge  on  arms  control  and 
the  armed  services  of  this  country. 

John  Tower  will  certainly  be  missed 
by  this  Senator,  by  Texans  almost  ev- 
erjrwhere,  and  by  all  Americans  as 
well.  He  has  made  a  very  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  this 
country  and  we  will  certainly  miss 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
KIN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  GREAT  STATESMAN  AND  NOBLE 
LEADERS-JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  John  Tower.  I  was  able 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  departed  friend, 
John  Heinz,  the  other  day.  It  is  a  very 
eerie  feeling  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  have  the  floral  tribute 
to  our  colleague  just  a  very  few  feet 
away,  a  very  extraordinary  feeling  for 
the  occupant  of  the  Chair  as  it  is  for 
this  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

And  on  we  go  in  our  life's  work,  and 
we  have  chosen  those  hazards.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  who  has  not  been  in- 
volved in  that  kind  of  hazardous  activ- 
ity with  small  aircraft. 

It  was  a  magnificent  service,  touch- 
ing remarks  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  to- 
morrow we  shall  have  a  memorial  here 
at  National  Cathedral  at  10  a.m.  I  know 
there  will  be  a  great  outpouring  of  af- 
fection and  love,  as  there  waa  yester- 
day in  Pittsburgh  when  nearly  80  of  us 
were  there  to  pay  our  tributes. 

I  speak  briefly  and  note  that  the 
hour  is  late  and  we  are  ready  to  con- 
clude. 

But  with  regard  to  John  Tower,  I 
have  just  a  few  remarks.  When  I  came 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  my  father,  who  is 
still  living,  told  me,  "I  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  John  Tower,"  and  indeed  he 
was.  He  said  when  I  came  here  in  1979 
to  get  to  know  John  Tower;  "you  will 


like  him.  He  is  sharp,  and  bright,  and 
irreverent,  and  a  lot  of  f\in,  too,  and 
tells  an  awfully  good  story,  too.  He  has 
been  a  great  help  to  me." 

I  took  that  counsel.  And  so  the  first 
days  I  was  here  I  looked  up  Senator 
John  Tower.  I  believe  his  phrase  was. 
"Are  you  Simp's  kid?" 
I  said,  "I  am." 

He  said,  "I  love  your  father,  and  I 
will  get  to  enjoy  working  with  you." 

John  Tower  treated  me  with  great 
kindness  and  regard  when  I  was  a 
freshman  in  the  Senate.  I  never  forget 
those  expressions  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  say  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  former  colleague,  this  fHend 
who  served  this  Nation  and  the  people 
of  Texas  with  great  distinction  for  4 
terms  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
We  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  years  of  service.  We  lost  a  great 
statesman,  a  noble  leader,  and  a  good 
friend. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him 
during  my  first  term  in  the  Senate, 
which  turned  out  to  be  his  last  term.  I 
came  to  know  him  well.  He  brought 
great  honor  and  dignity  to  this  Cham- 
ber. He  was  a  very  special  man.  He 
loved  a  good  scrap,  good  debate,  stood 
toe-to-toe  with  the  best  of  them,  and  in 
many  cases  made  the  difference  on 
tough  legislation. 

He  was  energetic,  bright,  strong, 
faithful,  and  loving,  and  tough.  He  was 
also  quite  direct  in  his  dealings  with 
his  colleagues,  and  I  am  sure  with  his 
constituents  and  others.  One  day  I  re- 
member very  distinctly  he  came  to  me 
and  said,  "You  are  going  to  go  to  a 
fundraiser  in  Dallas  for  me." 
I  said,  "No,  I'm  busy  that  weekend." 
And  he  said.  "No,  you're  not." 
So  as  I  stood  there,  all  6  foot  7  inches 
arrayed  in  total  fashion,  and  he  at  5 
foot  4,  or  5,  looking  up  at  me,  tapping 
his  cigarette  case,  with  that  look.  And 
I  said,  "OK,  I  will  go.  I  will."  And  I  did. 
We  had  a  lot  of  fUn.  I  remember  that, 
too.  But  I  think  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, and  it  should  not  go  unnoticed, 
was  his  role  in  shaping  the  Nation's  de- 
fense and  defense  policy  during  the 
years  he  served  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee,  and  as  chairman 
of  that  committee  from  1981  to  1984.  He 
demonstrated  some  extraordinary  lead- 
ership and  skill  in  carrying  out  the  Re- 
publican defense  agenda,  his  extraor- 
dinary and  detailed  knowledge  of  de- 
fense issues,  his  eloquence  in  articulat- 
ing ideas,  his  brilliance  in  debate  and 
his  pure  talent  as  a  legrislator  were  ad- 
mired by  all  of  us  who  worked  with 
him.  He  was  an  exceedingly  capable 
man. 

I  think  we  should  also  acknowledge 
his  important  role  in  preparing  the  Na- 
tion's military  for  the  recent  success  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  His  tenure  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee coincided  with  President  Rea- 
gan's first  term  in  office,  and  during 
that  time  he  was  a  leading  advocate  for 
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modemlziiif  and  expandlner  the  mili- 
tary. He  worked  closely  with  Cap  Wein- 
berger. 

He  took  a  lot  of  flak.  They  took  a  lot 
of  political  heavy  artillery  for  their  ac- 
tivities. And  he  served  as  a  central 
player  in  Congress  as  President  Reagan 
worked  to  strengthen  our  military  and 
defense  capabilities. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  paid  some  richly 
deserved  tributes  to  our  military  lead- 
ers and  troops  who  demonstirated  great 
competence  and  brilliance  In  planning 
and  carrjring  out  the  military  oper- 
ations in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  just  con- 
clude in  saying  let  us  not  forget  to  do 
the  same  for  John  Tower  whose  influ- 
ence and  forcefulness  as  a  lawmaker 
were  responsible  in  part  for  ensuring 
that  our  troops  were  equipped  with  the 
best  weapons  and  the  best  technology 
available. 

His  public  service  did  not  end  when 
he  left  here  voluntarily,  because  then 
he  went  on  to  serve  as  chief  negotiator 
for  the  United  States  at  the  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Geneva.  And  he  came  back  to 
us  and  gave  us  great  counsel  and  guid- 
ance. 

Then  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Tower  Commission,  a  special  panel 
that  investigated  the  Iran-Contra  af- 
fair, and  chairman  of  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board. 
In  each  of  those  roles,  he  used  his  awe- 
some skills  and  abilities  and  knowl- 
edge for  the  betterment  of  his  country. 
He  pursued  every  endeavor  with  great 
zeal  and  vigor.  John  was  a  tenacious 
flghter  whose  presence  and  impact  was 
unmistakable,  not  just  in  the  Senate 
but  in  every  arena  that  he  entered.  So 
we  mourn  his  loss,  a  great  American,  a 
special  human  being. 

I  recall  with  a  pang  of  sadness  of  2 
years  ago  when  we  rejected  his  nomina- 
tion for  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
memory  of  that  nomination  battle  is 
still  painfully  clear  in  my  mind,  but 
that  is  not  a  memory  I  care  to  dwell  on 
too  long  at  this  time.  There  are  many 
reasons,  many  things  happening,  but 
there  were  some  grotesque  rumors  and 
some  totally  unsubstantiated  gossip 
and  reports,  and  it  brought  him  down. 
That  was  very  painful  for  him.  That 
was  a  very  tragic  and  regrettable  exit. 
He  offered  much  and  he  gave  much 
and  he  was  startled  that  that  happened 
to  him.  I  remember  distinctly  his 
daughters  sitting  here  in  the  gallery, 
and  after  the  debate,  and  I  remember 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  in  a 
very  gracious  act  was  walking  ftom 
this  Chamber,  and  the  girls  came  up  to 
him  and  told  him  how  much  they  ap- 
preciated what  he  said  about  their  fa- 
ther. I  happened  to  hear  it  as  our  col- 
league from  Texas  gathered  the  three 
of  them  in  his  arms  and  told  them  how 
hurt  he  was,  too,  that  had  occurred. 
That  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  observe. 
We  do  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  rich 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  his  long 


years  of  public  service.  Let  us  always 
i^meipber  him  as  a  very  special  man  in 
respect.  He  enriched  our  lives 
We  all  learned  much  from  him. 
worked  with  him,  and  we  shall  miss 
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his  two  dear  daughters,  and 
members  of  his  family,  our  deep- 
and  regard,  and  appre- 
for  his  life  in  this  Senate  and 
.  well  lived.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

bOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
for  jui  t  a  few  moments  to  make  a  cou- 
ple of  conrunents  about  deceased  Sen- 
ator Jphn  Heinz. 

let  me  say  to  his  wife,  Teresa, 
I  know  not  well,  who  my  wife 
speaks  so  highly  of  that  I  feel 
know  Teresa,  when  my  wife 
Nancy  indicates  what  a  splendid  wife, 
woma4,  Teresa  Heinz  is,  I  cannot  help 
but  salr  that  is  how  it  must  be.  But  let 
me  sai  to  her  and  the  children  and  oth- 
ers wt  0  are  interested  in  our  remarks 
here  o  i  the  floor  that  I  am  going  to  be 
very  b  'ief,  but  I  hope  that  they  do  not 
think  that  my  brevity  is  a  measure  of 
my  respect  and  admiration  and,  yes, 
fond  n  emories  of  John  Heinz,  for  none 
of  thoi  e  would  be  small  or  little.  Quite 
th(  contrary.  Congratulations  to 
vho  nurtured  and  brought  John 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  posi- 
(  f  leadership  that  he  held  while 


to 

those 

Heinz 

tions  _  

he  Uveh.  Thanks  to  all  of  you. 

To  lis  inmiediately  family,  let  me 
say  no  one  can  really  understand  how 
all  of  this  happens.  Nonetheless,  it  has 
happened.  It  is  this  Senator,  the  Sen- 
ator Cj-om  New  Mexico,  who  got  to 
know^ohn  Heinz  well.  It  is  my  hope 
that  tl  e  life  that  he  lived  with  you  and 
for  us  and  for  his  people  and  for  this 
countr  T  will  now  permit  you  to  have 
great  i  lemories.  and  it  will  nurture  all 
of  you  as  you  strive  to  be  better  and  to 
achiev(  what  he  would  have  wanted  of 
you. 

I  close  by  once  again  saying  every- 
thing ;hat  should  be  said  about  his 
work  iere  in  the  Senate,  his  assign- 
ments ind  his  enthusiasm,  the  breadth 
of  his  ( ifforts,  has  been  said.  I  will  not 
say  it  i  gain. 

I  wii:  merely  say  that  I  am  aware  of 
his  sigiiflcance  to  our  Senate,  to  his 
State,  md  our  people.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  his  i  nthusiasm,  his  vibrancy,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  accomplishments  in  the 
years  |e  was  with  us.  It  is  my  hope 
that  w|ile  his  death  is  not  understand- 
able orj  explainable  or  comprehensible, 
it  will  ^ot  leave  us  hopeless  or  faithless 
the  contrary,  that  as  difficult 
to  see  hope  in  something  like 


but,  to 
as  it  it 


this  anl  to  have  faith  as  the  result  of 
feeling  and  observing  something  like 
this  an  i  sensing  it  and  thinking  about 
it,  nonetheless  it  will  build  our 
strength  and  the  family  strength  and 
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the  strength  of  those  who  loved  him 
and  cared  for  him  in  some  immeas- 
urable ard  unintelligible  way.  Thank 
you  agali ,  John  Heinz,  and  thank  you 
to  his  family,  and  thank  you  to  his 
widow  Teresa  for  all  they  did  in  help- 
ing him  h  ;lp  us. 

I  jrield  t  he  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tojcall  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objectionj  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  as  if 
in  momlqg  business  for  a  brief  period 
of  time.     I 

The  PRSSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXC  N.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SE  NATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  EXC  N.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
heavy  hetrt  that  I  look  to  my  right 
and  acrosj  the  center  aisle  to  the  flow- 
ers on  ths  desk  of  our  very  dear  de- 
parted frend  and  my  friend,  John 
Heinz  from  Pennsylvania.  I  will  be 
going  to  Ills  memorial  service  tomor- 
row at  the*  National  Cathedral. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  the  Senate  is 
very  difficult  for  those  who  do  not  fully 
understan<l  it.  There  are  only  100  of  us, 
and  while  We  differ  on  issues  from  time 
to  time,  uhile  we  have  very  strident 
debates  o\  er  issues  that  are  important 
to  each  ol  us,  there  is  a  comradeship. 
You  cannot  work  with  people,  as  I  have 
worked  with  John  Heinz  for  almost  13 
years,  w  thout  becoming  well-ac- 
quainted v^ith  them. 

John  He^nz  was  one  Member  of  this 
Senate  for  whom  I  had  nothing  but  the 
highest  re^d.  I  did  not  know  his  wife 
well.  Mr.  E»resident,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  hav }  ever  met  his  children.  But 
since  I  knt  iw  John  Heinz,  I  feel  I  know 
them. 

John  Heinz  was  not  only  a  very  tal- 
ented Menber  of  this  body,  a  very  re- 
spected letder  in  this  body  on  a  whole 
series  of  issues,  but,  more  important 
than  that,  I  guess,  as  we  remember 
John  Heini,  I  will  remember  him  as  a 
man  of  int  jllect,  a  hard  worker,  a  man 
of  good  ch  jer  with  whom  this  Senator 
had  lots  or  fun  over  the  years  as  we 
carried  out  our  Senate  duties. 

I  think  1 ;  is  not  inappropriate,  and  I 
think  that  if  John  Heinz  were  here  he 
would  agre  b— and  he  is  here  in  spirit- 
to  tell  a  siory  about  John  Heinz  that 
maybe  putJ  our  relationship  Into  per- 
spective ai  to  what  two  good  friends 
are,  he  a  Republican  and  myself  a  Dem- 
ocrat. 

Many,  mjany  years  ago  the  Repub- 
lican Part*  National  Committee  sent 
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me  a  card  glvingr  J.  James  Exon  sus- 
taining membership  in  the  national  Re- 
publican Party.  I  have  never  knowingly 
donated  any  money  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  but  I  proudly  car- 
ried this  card  around  in  my  billfold. 
From  time  to  time,  in  a  good-natured 
fashion,  I  used  to  show  it  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  show 
that  although  I  had  not  given  them  any 
money,  I  was  an  honorary  member  of 
their  national  committee  and  I  had 
this  certification  to  prove  it. 

John  Heinz  was  one  of  those  Senators 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  who  always  got 
a  chuckle  out  of  that.  I  will  never  for- 
get one  day  he  was  making  a  very  heat- 
ed speech  on  some  subject.  I  have  no 
idea  what  it  was.  I  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue.  After  he  finished  his 
talk,  I  went  over  and  sat  down  next  to 
him  and  I  said,  "John,  I  could  not  dis- 
agree more  with  what  you  have  just 
said,  and  I  want  you  to  know  I  am  so 
upset  that  I  am  going  to  destroy  my 
Republican  National  Committee  card." 
I  had  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  I  clipped  it 
up  in  about  four  or  five  pieces  on  John 
Heinz'  desk,  and  we  had  a  good  laugh. 

I  will  always  remember  John  as  one 
easy  to  talk  to.  If  you  wanted  to  point 
to  somebody  in  the  Senate  who  looked 
like  a  Senator,  acted  like  a  Senator, 
and  was  a  Senator,  in  the  full  embodi- 
ment of  respect,  trust,  never  a  question 
as  to  his  integrity  and  a  true  hard 
worker,  and  still  a  family  man  above 
everything  else,  I  suspect  that  there 
are  not  many  we  could  point  to  who 
would  be  more  outstanding  in  that  re- 
gard than  our  beloved  and  departed 
fi"iend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

So  I  only  say  to  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren and  the  rest  of  the  Heinz  family, 
as  saddened  as  they  are  and  as  much  as 
my  heart  goes  out  to  them  at  this 
time.  I  ask  them  to  thank  the  Lord 
that  John  Heinz  was  with  us.  taking 
time  away  that  he  should  have  been 
spending  with  them,  the  family. 

I  thank  them  for  that  sacrifice  they 
have  made  to  us.  and  recognize  and  re- 
alize that  John  Heinz  did  indeed  make 
his  mark  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  service 
to  his  country  that  he  loved  so  very 
much. 

Mr.  President.  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Virginia. 


THE  LATE  SENATORS  JOHN  HEINZ 
AND  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  thoughts  about  both  of  our  lost 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

In  the  all  too  often  busy  and  hectic 
life  of  public  service,  the  life  that  we 
bring  upon  ourselves  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, important  words  are  regrettably 
often  left  unsaid,  unsaid  until  a  trag- 


edy brings  to  us  the  realism — not  just 
the  sadness,  but  the  realism— of  what 
each  of  us  individually  and  collectively 
loses  when  we  experience  the  loss  of 
our  colleagues. 

It  is  those  events  that  often  prompt 
the  praise  of  fellow  Senators,  the 
heartfelt  expressions  such  as  we  have 
heard  today.  But  these  sentiments  are 
real,  and  they  are  true  and  they  are 
spoken  fi-om  the  heart. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  among  those 
Senators  who  joined  the  family  of  Sen- 
ator Heinz  in  Pittsburgh  and  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  yet  simple 
ceremonies  on  behalf  of  a  fallen  com- 
rade. 

I  say  fallen  because  we  lost  John 
Heinz  in  what  I  call  the  line  of  duty.  He 
was  working  to  the  very  minute  he  de- 
parted. He  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
strength,  intellectually  and  physically, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
other  than  he  would  be  with  us  for 
many,  many,  many  years  to  come.  And 
yet  the  tragedy  of  an  air  accident  took 
him  so  quickly,  leaving  in  the  prime  of 
her  life  a  widow  and  three  sons,  each  of 
whom  is  trying  to  reach  out  and 
achieve  goals  his  father  would  be  proud 
of.  I  hope  all  of  us  in  the  days  and 
months  and  years  to  come  will  do  what 
we  can  individually  to  provide  not  only 
comfort  and  security  but  love  and  af- 
fection for  his  widow,  and  such  guid- 
ance as  his  sons  may  accept. 

I  go  back  to  the  year  I  joined  the 
Senate  in  1979,  coming  with  just  a  basic 
familiarity  of  the  complex  and  often 
arcane  customs  of  this  institution.  My 
then  wife  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
receiving  the  big  brother  and  big  sister 
treatment  from  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Heinz.  They  helped  us  in  so  many  ways 
to  become  indoctrinated  to  the  Senate, 
not  only  the  formalities  of  this  institu- 
tion but  equally,  if  not  more  Impor- 
tantly, the  informalities. 

We  have  our  Senate  rules.  We  have 
our  precedents.  The  Parliamentarian  is 
always  available  to  give  us  such  opin- 
ions as  we  may  or  may  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive. But  there  is  much  that  is  not  in 
the  rules  and  the  precedents.  There  are 
personal  relationships  here  in  this 
Chamber,  personal  relationships  that 
must  be  fostered  outside  this  Chamber. 

John  and  Teresa  were  very  special  to 
me  and  my  family.  At  that  time  we 
were  assigned  to  different  committees 
and  followed  separate  paths  with  re- 
spect to  our  special  responsibilities  in 
the  Senate.  But  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful for  the  kindness  and  the  thought- 
fulness  of  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  ft-om  Pennsylvania.  He  made 
the  path  I  was  to  follow  in  these  nearly 
13  years  clearer,  and  left  the  markers 
which  I  will  continue  to  follow  in  the 
future. 

Senator  Heinz  provided  the  leader- 
ship to  produce  results  not  only  for  his 
State  but  for  the  Nation.  Just  one  lit- 
tle reminder:  the  Washington  subway 
system.  It  did  not  touch  Pennsylvania. 


I  am  sure  in  Pennsylvania  there  are 
cities  that  would  love  to  have  a  subway 
system  comparable  to  our  Metro,  but  it 
was  John  Heinz  who  led  the  fight  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  get  the  funding 
and  the  authorization,  and  to  work 
with  the  Senators  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  achieve  a  goal  that  we  had 
been  striving  to  achieve  in  a  decade,  to 
complete  the  103-mlle  system.  It  was 
not  in  his  State.  But  he  had  a  deep  in- 
terest and  he  expressed  that  deep  inter- 
est about  the  Nation's  Capital  many 
times  to  those  of  us  who  bear  some 
unique  responsibility  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  our  legislative 
responsibilties. 

We  thank  you,  John.  I  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  not  only  Virginians,  but  all  of 
those  here  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Tragedy  often  forces  men  to  face 
their  own  mortality.  All  of  us  in  the 
Senate  lead  lives  that  keep  us  on  the 
road  and  in  the  air.  The  tragedy,  the 
death  of  my  friend,  John  Heinz,  does 
not  compel  me  to  shrink  fi-om  the  chal- 
lenges of  public  Ufe.  Rather,  the  tri- 
umphs and  achievements  of  his  life  in- 
spire me  to  hopefully  do  more  in  such 
time  that  remains  for  me  to  serve  in 
this  institution. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  for  the  family 
and  the  friends  of  Senator  Heinz  and 
for  all  who  admire  him,  as  I  did.  that 
the  pain  of  his  passing  will  dim  far 
more  quickly  than  will  the  remem- 
brance of  his  distinguished  career. 

I  shall  always  remember  him  in  one 
unique  way.  He  never  strode  upon  this 
floor  that  he  was  not  tall  in  thought 
and  in  body,  and  clutching  beneath  bis 
arm  that  bundle  of  papers.  He  was 
truly  one  of  the  hardest  working  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  it  inspires 
us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  our  second 
distinguished  colleague  who  also  was 
lost  in  the  line  of  duty.  John  Tower 
would  wane  to  have  it  that  way  because 
he  was  a  vigorous  man,  vigorous  in 
mind  and  thought  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
goals  that  were  important  to  him.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  share  his  knowledge, 
knowledge  that  he  had  gained  through 
many,  many  years  of  hard  work,  begin- 
ning with  a  career  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
World  War  n. 

I  remember  so  well  when  I  was  serv- 
ing in  the  secretariat  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  He  did  not  ask  me  to 
come  to  his  office.  He  summoned  me  to 
come  to  his  office,  and  to  bring  with 
me  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  At 
that  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly.  Admiral  Zumwalt  had  just 
succeeded  Admiral  Moore.  We  had 
some  hint  as  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  visit,  but  we  were  not  sure  until  we 
arrived. 

And  there,  in  his  olTice,  we  performed 
a  promotional  ceremony.  John  Tower 
had  been  an  enlisted  man  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  John  Tower  was  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  boatswain's 
mate. 
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For  those  who  know  something  of  the 
Navy,  the  boatswain  is  the  man  aboard 
the  ship  that  probably  has  the  greatest 
store  of  general  knowledge  of  the  offi- 
cers and  the  men  of  the  ship,  and  of  all 
aspect  of  handling  the  ship.  On  the 
whole,  they  were  a  rough  and  ready  lot. 
But  their  knowledge  of  that  ship  was 
second  to  none,  even  the  captain. 

John  was  particularly  proud  that  he 
had  risen  through  all  enlisted  ranks  to 
that  of  chief  boatswain's  mate. 

At  roughly  10  or  11  o'clock  In  the 
morning,  at  a  brief  ceremony,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  highest  of  all  ranks, 
chief  boatswain. 

The  loss  of  John  also  brought  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
daughters.  I  had  the  opportunity  on 
many  happy  occasions  to  share  an 
evening  with  those  lovely  daughters: 
Very  beautiful,  very  knowledgeable, 
and  above  all,  loving  to  their  father. 

As  time  progressed  in  this  institu- 
tion, John's  ability  to  teach  became 
very  apparent  to  me.  Yes,  he  was  a 
Senator  and  eventually  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  think  that  alone  was  his  secret  life's 
ambition,  never  to  be  paralleled  by  any 
future  position  in  life. 

But  John  always  had  the  patience, 
alwasrs  found  the  time  to  listen  and  to 
convey  his  knowledge  on  a  subject.  And 
his  knowledge  on  matters  of  national 
security,  intelligence,  and  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  brajich  of  our  Gov- 
ernment was  second  to  none. 

Time  and  time  again,  when  we  were 
caught  up  in  this  institution  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  War  Powers 
Act,  another  subject  that  he  knew  well, 
the  question  as  to  the  President's  au- 
thority to  send  our  troops  abroad  to 
protect  the  security  interests  of  this 
Nation  and  the  security  interests  of 
our  allies  and  friends,  I  and  others 
would  refer  to  that  landmark  article 
that  he  wrote  describing  that  relation- 
ship, and  how  he  said  to  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  all  who  aspire 
firom  time  to  time  to  be  Secretary  of 
State,  that  how  but  one  man,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  can 
represent  this  Nation  in  its  relation- 
ships with  other  governments,  because 
we  the  Congress,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, simply  cannot  do  that,  even 
though  from  time  to  time  we  strive  to 
do  so. 

That  article  I  urge  to  be  studied  and 
read  by  all.  I  use  it,  and  will  continue 
to  use  it,  time  and  time  again.  It  rep- 
resents to  me  but  one  of  the  many  les- 
sons learned  fl-om  that  master,  John 
Tower.  He  used  to  sit  right  there  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  remember  so  well  the  night  in  this 
institution  we  finally  grappled  with 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  exiuress  our  views  as  being  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  in  the  Falklands 
war.  and  John  went  up  and  down  that 


aisle  ahd  recounted  in  detail  the  his- 
tory between  our  country  and  Great 
Britain  He  had  a  special  affection  for 
Great  ]  Iritain. 

I  doi  bt  if  anyone,  certainly  not  in 
the  lifstime  I  have  been  here  in  the 
Senate  had  a  better  knowledge  about 
the  re  ationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  than  John 
Tower.  I  hope  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain kn(  iw  that  they  lost  in  John  Tower 
one  of  their  strongest  proponents  ever 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

John  and  I  had  our  differences,  but 
he  was  a  man  that  would  be  always 
willing  to  bridge  those  differences.  My 
greates  t  loss  with  the  passing  of  John 
Tower  is  that,  with  time,  perhaps  we 
could  lave  reconciled  and  closed  some 
of  the  ilfferences  we  had.  That  will  be 
a  loss  t  tiat  I  will  have  to  bear. 

At  a  ly  rate,  on  balance,  as  I  look 
back  oirer  our  association  of  nearly  a 
decade  in  this  institution,  I  was  the 
one  thit  profited  the  most.  I  say  to 
you,  J<  hn.  and  to  the  members  of  your 
family  I  thank  you.  As  aji  old  sailor 
said.  "  ^ay  fair  winds  and  flowing  seas 
always  nourish  in  the  hearts  that  you 
left  be:  lind  the  warmest  of  thoughts." 

Mr.  ;  ^resident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qu  )rum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  V  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  Eissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin^ous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object!  3n,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
of  the  resolution. 
SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  while 
awaiting  the  final  action  by  the 
today,  I  have  sought  recogni- 
express  my  support  for  the  reso- 
pending  before  the  Senate  re- 
the  resistance   of  the   Kurds 
the    repressive    and    despotic 
the  Government  of  Iraq, 
situation  in  Iraq  today  is  one  of 
serious  which  has  ever  con- 
an  entire  group  of  people.  The 
are  being  oppressed  relentlessly 
Iraqi  Government.  Thousands  of 
refuges  are  now  on  the  Turk- 
thousands  more  on  the  Ira- 
b^jrder.  The  world  has  been  horri- 
the  pictures  which  are  fiooding 
television  sets  showing  this  brave 
s  tremendous  suffering  at  the 
}f  the  Iraqis. 

it  unfortunate  that  the  origi- 
Btated  intention  of  the  United 
Government  to  stop  the  heli- 
from  raining  destruction  on  the 
was  not  carried  out.  Initially  the 
Nations,  supported  by  the  Unit- 
made  the  declaration  that 
1  ring  aircraft  would  not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  lly  nor  would  the  helicopters 
be  permitt|ed  to  fly.  Two  Iraqi  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  were  in  fact  shot  down. 
The  helicopters,  which  have  continued 
to  fly,  havp  accounted  for  much  of  the 
destructio*  suffered  by  the  Kurdish  re- 
sistance, liiat  is  an  extraordinarily  un- 
fortunate situation. 

It  is  obviously  a  different  situation 
for  the  Uijited  Nations  or  the  United 
States  to  Itake  military  action  which 
might  involve  a  difficult  ground  war. 
But  it  seems  to  this  Senator  that  some 
intermediajte  United  Nations  or  United 
States  course  might  have  been  adopted 
to  have  stqpped  this  unseemly  and  bar- 
baric assault  against  the  Kurdish  peo- 
ple. I 

I  think  the  expression  by  the  Senate 
today  is  a  very  forceful  one,  and  I  am 
hopeful  thit  we  will  be  able  to  find  a 
way  to  stoj?  this  senseless  slaughter. 

I  note  thie  presence  now  of  the  major- 
ity leader  so  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority lead  3r. 

Mr.  MT'CHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
address  the  resolution  prior  to  its  en- 
actment myself,  and  then  we  will  be 
prepared  to  move  the  resolution  and 
conclude  t  le  other  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Preildent,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  ren  arks. 

All  of  u  I,  indeed  all  Americans,  are 
deeply  concerned  by  the  plight  of  refu- 
gees in  Iriiq.  This  is  a  tragedy  of  im- 
mense proportions.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses tie  Senate's  strong  concern 
about  Iraq  i  refugees  and  our  belief  that 
the  Unite(.  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions must  take  immediate  steps  to  en- 
sure that  idditional  lives  are  not  lost. 
I  commenl  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  for  his 
leadership  on  this  resolution  and  this 
issue. 

We  wert ,  of  course,  all  grateful  for 
the  allied  coalition's  militajy  victory 
over  Iraqi  forces  and  the  astonishingly 
low  numb  )r  of  allied  casualties,  but  it 
is  deeply  iisturbing  that  in  the  after- 
math of  tl  at  victory  Iraqi  armed  forces 
have  thre3,tened  the  lives  of  some  1 
million  ii  nocent  Iraqi  civilians.  The 
President,  in  comparing  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  Hitler,  repeatedly  underscored 
the  brutality  of  Iraqi  occupation  forces 
in  Kuwait.  These  same  forces  have  now 
turned  against  defenseless  civilians 
within  Iran's  borders  seeking  to  assure 
a  devastating  loss  to  coalition  stores 
with  a  brutal  victory  over  their  own 
people. 

Many  Iraqis  began  an  armed  rebel- 
lion in  March  following  President 
Bush's  cafls  for  them  to  rise  up  and 
overthrow  Saddam  Hussein.  They  re- 
sponded. Jraq  Armed  Forces  then  re- 
sponded to  them  by  Indiscriminately 
shelling  and  bombing  population  cen- 
ters, usin?  helicopters  to  strafe  vil- 
lages and  cut  down  fleeing  civilians. 
This  masiive  and  illegal  campaign  of 
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terror  against  Kurds.  Shiites.  and 
other  Iraqis  has  forced  close  to  1  mil- 
lion people  to  flee  their  homes.  They 
are  desperate,  lacking  their  posses- 
sions, lacking  food,  lacking  proper 
clothes,  and  they  continue  to  struggle 
toward  the  border  in  search  of  safety. 

Americans  are  rightly  concerned 
about  innocent  Iraqi  civilians.  Their 
survival  is  no  less  significant  than  was 
the  fate  of  innocent  Kuwaiti  citizens. 
The  U.S.  leadership  role  in  the  inter- 
national coalition  creates  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  help  the  innocent  civil- 
ians now  undergoing  such  distress. 

That  is  what  this  resolution  is  about. 
The  resolution  notes  the  tremendous 
suffering  of  the  Iraqi  people  and  con- 
demns the  Iraqi  Government's  indis- 
criminate, illegal  massacre  of  civilians. 
It  recognizes  the  United  States  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  provide  humani- 
tarian relief  to  those  suffering  and  urg- 
ing additional  support  from  the  United 
Nations  and  those  countries  bordering 
Iraq. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  President 
Bush  to  press  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil to  follow  up  on  resolution  688,  which 
condemned  the  repression  of  Iraqi  ci- 
vilians. Specifically,  the  resolution 
urges  the  President  to  encourage  the 
United  Nations  to  adopt  effective 
measures  under  chapter  Vn  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  including  taking  action  to 
protect  refugees  to  enforce  the  demand 
that  the  killing  stop. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  clear  that  the 
U.S.  Government's  initial  response  to 
this  tragedy  was  slow.  It  must  now 
meet  the  situation  more  effectively. 
This  is  an  important  resolution,  which 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
118,  appoints  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  to  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
and  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-498,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  101-324.  ap- 
points Mr.  William  R.  Cotter  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Responsibilities 
for  Financing  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation, vice  Dr.  William  Danforth,  re- 
signed. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-363. 


appoints  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  BROWN]  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Public  Service. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
April  16,  at  3  p.m.  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  38, 
S.  207,  the  CFTC  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
withdraw  the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  proceed  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  by 
brief  word  of  explanation,  I  have  just 
come  into  this  assignment  on  so-called 
wrapup  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
these  documents  were  in  order.  The 
last  imanimous  consent  agreement  is 
agreed  to  by  this  side  of  the  aisle. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,217th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


GLOBAL  WARMING  AND  OZONE 
DEPLETION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
MITCHELL,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gore. 
noted  the  two  recent  scientific  reports 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  global  warm- 
ing and  ozone  depletion  threats. 

Last  week,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  released  new 
data  showing  that  the  Earth's  ozone 
layer  is  disappearing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

And  yesterday,  a  prestigious  panel  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
chaired  by  oiir  former  colleague  Dan 
Evans,  reported  that  the  threat  posed 
by  global  warming  is  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify action  now. 

These  two  reports  are  more  than  just 
a  double-barreled  warning.  They  are 
evidence  that  what  was  once  thought 
to  be  serious  environmental  problems 
are  turning  into  crises. 

According  to  the  NASA  satellite 
data,  between  4  and  5  percent  of  the 
ozone  layer  over  North  America.  Eu- 
rope, and  the  mid  latitudes  in  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  has 
been  destroyed  in  the  last  decade.  This 


is  twice  as  fast  as  believed  earlier  by 
NASA  scientists. 

Equally  disturbing.  NASA's  new  data 
show  for  the  first  time  that  the  ozone 
depletion  is  not  just  a  winter  phenome- 
non. It  now  extends  into  the  warmer 
months,  a  time  when  people  begin  to 
spend  more  time  outdoors  and  plants 
begin  to  grow. 

As  we  should  all  know  by  now,  the 
thinning  of  the  ozone  layer  allows 
more  high  energy  ultraviolet  radiation 
to  strike  the  Earth's  surface.  This  in- 
creases the  incidence  of  skin  cancers 
and  cataracts,  and  potentially  sup- 
presses the  immune  system.  Further- 
more, increased  ultraviolet  radiation 
has  been  shown  to  damage  crops  and 
harm  marine  resources. 

According  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  for  every  percentage 
point  of  ozone  depletion,  the  number  of 
skin  cancer  cases  increases  by  5  to  7 
percent.  EPA  estimates  that  the  ob- 
served ozone  depletion  will  lead  to  as 
many  as  12  million  more  skin  cancers 
and  over  200.000  additional  skin  cancer 
deaths  in  the  United  States  during  the 
next  50  years.  That  is  double  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  5.000  a  year. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
major  environmental  crisis. 

The  new  ozone  losses  are  much  great- 
er than  those  predicted  by  computer 
models.  And  they  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  adequacy  of  the  control 
measures  set  forth  in  the  Montreal  pro- 
tocol. 

That  treaty,  signed  by  over  70  na- 
tions, commits  industrialized  nations 
to  phase  out  CFC's  by  the  year  2000, 
and  developing  nations  to  follow  suit  10 
years  later. 

The  new  NASA  data  and  the  assess- 
ment from  the  NAS  are  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  need  for  action. 

As  a  start,  section  606  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  requires 
that  the  EPA  Administrator  imple- 
ment an  accelerated  phaseout  schedule 
for  CFC's  and  other  ozone  depleting 
chemicals  if  scientific  information  sug- 
gests such  an  acceleration  is  needed  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  12  million  more  skin 
cancer  cases  and  a  doubling  of  the 
death  rate  from  such  cancers  In  the 
United  States  is  reason  enough  to  ac- 
celerate the  phaseout  schedule. 

Many  European  Community  nations 
already  support  moving  up  the  year 
2000  deadline  in  developed  nations  to 
1997.  The  United  States  should  do  no 
less. 

We  must  also  consider  restrictions  on 
CFC  substitutes  now  being  developed. 
While  these  are  less  harmful  than  cur- 
rent CFC's,  they  still  damage  the  ozone 
layer,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  our  at- 
mosphere cannot  tolerate  more  abuse. 

We  must  also  provide  timely  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries  so  that 
they  will  have  access  to  safe  sub- 
stitutes, and  can  eliminate  production 
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and  use  of  CFC's  well  in  advance  of 
their  2010  deadline. 

And  we  must  take  stronger  steps  to 
Improve  our  energry  efficiency  and  con- 
servation. Doing  so  will  reduce  our 
emission  of  greenhouse  gasses  and  the 
resulting  global  wanning.  This  is  the 
kind  of  planetary  insurance  policy 
mentioned  in  the  NAS  report. 

The  Senate  will  be  considering  com- 
prehensive energy  legislation  in  the 
near  future.  I,  along  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues,  intend  to  press  for 
strong  conservation  and  efficiency 
measures.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
for  us,  now.  And  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do  for  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  seeing  the 
consequences  of  a  policy  that  for  too 
long  has  said  wait.  Study.  Go  slow. 

Let  us  not  compound  the  problem 
with  further  delay. 


JSIONAL  RECORD^SENATE 
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MOSES  BOYD  AND  TRIO: 
AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORIES 

Mr.  HOLLJMOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
spring  1991,  edition  of  the  Carolinian 
newspaper  includes  a  profile  of  Moses 
Boyd,  a  counsel  on  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Mr.  Boyd  is  one  of 
several  talented  young  men  and  women 
mentioned  in  the  article  who  have  re- 
ceived a  helping  hand  in  realizing  their 
academic  potential  courtesy  of  the 
TRIO  Program.  TRIO,  of  course,  is  the 
enormously  successful  Federal  pro- 
gram that  identifies  disadvantaged  but 
promising  high  school  students,  and 
provides  them  with  academic  enrich- 
ment activities  and  support  before  and 
during  their  years  in  college. 

Moses  Boyd  is  a  superb  example  of 
what  this  program  has  accomplished  in 
countless  cases  in  every  State  in  the 
Nation.  A  1986  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  Law  School,  he 
has  already  earned  a  reputation  on  the 
committee  and  among  our  Senate  col- 
leagues as  a  fine  lawyer  with  acute 
Judgment — someone  we  can  trust  and 
rely  on. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
Moses  Boyd  success  story  must  go  to 
Moses  himself  and  to  the  family  that 
raised  him.  But  my  hat  is  off.  too,  to 
the  TRIO  Program,  which  has  made  a 
decisive  difference  in  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  Americans  trom  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds.  I  am  proud  to  have 
championed  TRIO  from  my  earliest 
years  in  the  Senate.  Perhaps  my  re- 
ward is  to  have  a  counsel  of  Moses 
Boyd's  caliber  on  my  Commerce  Com- 
mittee staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "When  Oppor- 
tunity Knocks  *  *  *."  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reooro,  as  follows: 

When  OppoRTUNmr  Knocks  . . . 

The  corridors  of  power  in  Washington  are 
familiar  groond  to  Moaes  Boyd.  As  counael 


to  the  V.S.  Senate  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transpcvtation  Committee,  he  advises  some 
of  the  nation's  most  powerful  leaders  and 
helps  driLft  bills  that  will  affect  millions  of 
lives.  Hlb  law  career  Is  on  the  fast  track  to 
success.i 

But  without  the  Opportunity  Scholars  Pro- 
gram (qBP)  at  use,  he  might  have  had  to 
settle  fot  much  less. 

Boyd  rrew  up  in  a  small  Fairfield  County 
town  in ]a  family  of  11  children.  His  mother 
was  a  h%h  school  graduate  and  his  father- 
one  of  iS^chlldren— left  school  to  support  his 
brotherai  and  sisters  when  their  parents  died. 

A  promising  high  school  student,  Boyd  was 
student  pody  president  In  his  senior  year  at 
Columbia's  E^u  Claire  Hlg-h  School  and  had 
ambitioms  for  law  school.  His  teachers  rec- 
ommenced a  small  college,  but  a  gxildance 
counsels-  saw  his  potential  and  urged  him  to 
try  for  JJSC.  He  did,  was  admitted  through 
OSP,  add  became  the  quintessential  high 
achieven  that  the  program  develops.  He  re- 
ceived alB-A.  in  political  science  in  1983  and 
a  law  decree  in  1986. 

"In  m»  freshman  year  I  got  a  lot  of  help 
leamingjhow  to  focus  on  my  course  work," 
he  said.  rThe  faculty  motivated  me  to  study 
harder  apd  helped  me  hone  my  writing  and 
speaking  skills.  I  can't  say  enough  about  the 
impact  this  program  had  on  my  life  and  ca- 
reer." 

More  t  han  500  graduates  have  answered  op- 
portunit  it's  knock  since  the  program  began. 
In  1969.  then-I»resldent  Thomas  Jones  real- 
ized that  some  South  Carolina  high  school 
studentt  who  had  the  potential  to  do  good 
college  1  ?ork  were  being  left  out  in  the  cold. 
For  a  va  rlety  of  reasons — low  SAT  scores,  in- 
adequab  i  academic  preparation,  family  pov- 
erty or  other  problems  beyond  their  con- 
trol—th(iy  were  labeled  "educationally  dls- 
advantai  red"  and  just  didn't  quite  meet 
USC's  admissions  standards. 

So  Jo^es  started  a  special  admissions  pro- 
gram fof'  these  students  under  the  direction 
of  the  l^te  Dr.  J.  Manning  Hlers.  The  follow- 
ing yeai}  it  was  taken  under  the  federal  um- 
d  has  since  been  supported  by  a 
ion     of     University     and     federal 
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one  of  the  TRIO  programs — Oppor- 
cholars.  Talent  Search  and  Upward 
anded  under  the  federal  Higher  Edu- 
ct  of  1965  and  designed  to  provide 
g,  basic  skills  instruction,  tutoring 
ation  about  financial  aid  and  col- 
issions  to  low-income  and  first  gen- 
ollege  students. 
Dixon  {Durham,  who  oversees  the  program 
and  teaihes  the  history  component,  empha- 
sized th^t  OSP  is  a  developmental,  not  a  re- 
medial, [program.  "Like  many  other  fresh- 
men, o\^  students  come  in  with  a  need  to 
strengtaen  certain  aspects  of  their  academic 
performnnce."  Durham  said.  "Besides  giving 
them  fi^l  credit  courses  in  English,  history 
and  math,  we  teach  them  critical  thinking 
and  stu^y  skills  and  help  them  develop  the 
self-confidence  they  need  to  move  out  of 
their  first-year  experience  into  the  main- 
stream if  University  life." 

Assocfete  Provost  Dr.  Susan  Forman  said 
the  trade  record  of  OSP  students  proves  the 
value  oflthe  program. 

"Thlsjis  a  prime  example  of  how  a  major 
research  university  can  provide  increased  op- 
portunities for  a  state  with  a  diverse  popu- 
lation and  citizens  with  a  range  of  social, 
economic  and  educational  needs,"  she  said. 
"In  case  after  case,  OSP  has  provided  the 
means  Ipr  students  who  might  not  typically 
be  able  I  to  complete  a  high-quality  college 
education  to  obtain  college  degrees  and  en- 
gage in  Successful  careers." 


Dr.  Carol  IfcOinnis  Kay,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  also 
takes  pride  m  the  achievements  of  OSP  stu- 
dents. "Far '  from  being  coddled,"  she  said 
"these  students  proably  have  to  meet  stiffer 
demands  trom  their  instructors  than  a  lot  of 
entering  freshmen  do. 

"It  is  a  credit  to  their  determination  and 
to  the  academic  excellence  of  the  program 
that  their  graduation  rate  is  so  high  and 
of  them  continue  their  edu- 
uate  school. 

is  an  important  one,  for 
ents  and  the  state  as  a  whole. 
It  enables  tlie  University  to  serve  the  needs 
of  an  Important  part  of  our  constituency." 

Terry  Davis,  Columbia  campus  admissions 
director,  sai^  the  program  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Unl\ter8ity  to  exercise  flexibility  in 
admissions  jjolicies  by  referring  about  50  stu- 
dents each  stear  who  meet  OSP's  criteria  to 
the  program  4 
"While  wq  know  that  a  combination  of 
d  high  school  performance  gen- 
he  best  indication  of  potential 
success  in  college,  we  also  know  that  some 
students  simply  don't  test  well,"  she  said. 

ation  rate  of  OSP  students- 
percent— is  significantly  higher 
erall  USC-Columbia  rate,  and 
pursue  graduate  work.  That's 
tion  that  this  kind  of  flexibil- 
ity pays  off  [for  the  University."  Davis  said. 
Like  Moses  Boyd,  the  program's  graduates 
are  making 'major  contributions  to  society 
through  their  professions— as  social  workers, 
teachers,  lai^ers,  nurses,  pharmacists,  engri- 
neers,  librarians,  bankers  and  in  other  fields. 
And  withoun  exception,  they  credit  USC  and 
OSP  for  giving  them  a  chance  to  prove  they 
could  succeep.— Ann  Hill. 
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DR.  NICHOLAS  E.  DAVIES 

Mr.  NU^lN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
one  of  Georgia's,  and  our  Nation's  most 
prominentj  physicians.  Dr.  Nicholas  E. 
Davles,  of]  Atlanta,  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crasi.  An  internist  and  cardiolo- 
gist, Dr.  Davles  was  to  have  become 
the  president  of  the  American  College 
of  Physiciins  on  April  13,  heading  the 
organization  of  70,000  doctors  trained 
in  internal  medicine.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  a  ijieeting  of  internists  on  the 
Georgia  cbast  when  his  plane  went 
down.         I 

His  colleftgues  at  Piedmont  Hospital, 
where  he  Was  chairman  of  the  ethics 
committee  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine,  spoke  of  his 
deep  concern  for  improving  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  man,  and  for  his  intellect. 
Dr.  Davlea  also  served  on  the  staff  at 
Grady  Memorial  Hospital  and  was  a 
professor  ajt  Emory  University's  School 
of  Medicine. 

Atlantans  knew  him  as  a  lover  of 
books,  and  founder  of  Friends  of  the 
Atlanta  llublic  Library.  Around  the 
State,  he  I  was  known  for  his  active 
work  to  gkiarantee  necessary  medical 
care  to  all  Georgians,  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  pay.  Nationally.  Dr. 
Davles  was  known  for  his  work  as 
chairman  jof  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  for  his  support  for  nurses  and 
homebouni  patients,  and  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  concentrating  spending  on  the 
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medical  services  that  were  most  need- 
ed, such  as  preventive  care. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  wife. 
Garland,  herself  a  dlstlngrulshed  assist- 
ant professor  at  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity, now  retired,  and  to  their  children 
and  grandchildren  in  the  loss  of  this 
admirable  man  of  medicine,  whose  life 
meant  so  much  to  his  city  and  State, 
his  colleagues  and  students,  and  all 
who  benefited  from  his  skill  and  con- 
cern. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Message  fi*om  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
fi"om  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  Sunday  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:32  p.m.,  a  message  f^om  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  355.  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
drought  relief  to  the  Reclamation  SUtes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

H.  Res.  119.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  Heinz,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 


At  3:45  p.m.,  a  message  ftom  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  without  amendment: 

S.  543.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public; 
and 

S.  565.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  General  Colin  L.  Powell,  and  to  provide 
for  the  production  of  bronze  duplicates  of 
such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  of  April  14  through  21,  1991,  and 
May  3  through  10,  1992.  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week;  and 


H.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  of  April  15  through  21,  1991,  as 
"National  Education  First  Week." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  115.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  a  ceremony  of  welcome  for  the 
Dalai  Lama. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  94-201,  the  Speaker 
appoints  on  the  part  of  the  House,  firom 
private  life,  Mrs.  Lindy  Boggs  of  New 
Orleans,  LA,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Folklife  Center  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1205(a)(4)  of  Public  Law  101-628.  the 
Speaker  appoints  the  following  individ- 
uals to  the  Civil  War  Sites  Advisory 
Commission  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Mrazek  and  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  from  private  life,  Ms.  Mary 
Frances  Berry  of  Washington,  DC. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  5:22  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

S.  534.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public; 
and 

S.  565.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  General  Colin  L.  Powell,  and  to  provide 
for  the  production  of  bronze  duplicates  of 
such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 
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MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the 
and  second  times  by  unanimous 
sent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  355.  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
drought  relief  to  the  Reclamation  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  9,  1991,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  submit- 
ted on  April  10,  1991,  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Special  Rejmrt  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  and  its 
subcommittees  for  the  101st  Congress  (Rept. 
No.  102-36). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  smiend- 
ment: 


S.  3:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  for  Senate 
election  campaigns,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  102-37). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  fTom  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  rec- 
ommendation without  amendment: 

S.  6:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  voluntary 
system  of  flexible  fundralslng  targets  for 
Senate  elections,  to  increase  public  disclo- 
sure of  activities  of  Senators,  to  reduce  spe- 
cial interest  influence  in  Senate  elections,  to 
increase  competition  in  politics,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMITTED  DURING  RE- 
CESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  9,  1991,  the  follow- 
ing executive  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  on  April  10, 1991,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  terms  expiring  at 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  102nd  Con- 
gress: 

Arthur  Levitt,  Jr.,  of  New  York; 

Robert  D.  Stuart.  Jr..  of  Illinois;  and 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The   following  executive   reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Nicholas  F.  Brady,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
United  States  Governor  of  the  European 
Bank  for  Reconsti^ction  and  Development. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DJOUYE: 

S.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  deem  certain  service  in  the 
organized  military  forces  of  the  (Jovemment 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  Philippine  Scouts  to  have  been  active 
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service  for  purpoees  of  benefits  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  796.  A  bill  to  provide  a  one-time  am- 
nesty from  criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties 
and  50  percent  of  the  Interest  penalty  owed 
for  certain  taxpayers  who  pay  previous  un- 
derpayments of  Federal  tax  during  the  am- 
nesty period,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966  to  increase  by  50  percent  all 
criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Ms.  MDCULSKI  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes); 
S.  797.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  for 
evaluation,  research  and  development,  and 
construction  of  a  magnetic  levitation  trans- 
portation system  between  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood.  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  798.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  criminal  penalty 
for  interfering  with  access  to  and  egress 
trom  a  medical  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  and 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  to  exempt 
trom  such  acts  tenants  of  federally-related 
housing  who  participate  in  the  construction, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  their  residences,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Vic- 
toria Parini.  Felix  Juan  Parlni,  and  Sergio 
Manuel  Parini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Garn. 
cMr.   Jeffords.   Mr.   Danforth.   and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  801.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  designate  the  Pony  Ebcpress 
National  Historic  Trail  and  California  Na- 
tional Historic  Trail  as  components  of  the 
National  Trails  System;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Ehiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation against  international  medical  grad- 
uates, to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Repository  of  Physician  Records, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Family  Violence 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  to  provide 
grants  to  States  to  fund  State  domestic  vio- 
lence coalitions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.  804.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Spark  M. 
Mat«unaga  Renewable  Energy  and  Ocean 
Technology  Center  and  make  funds  available 
to  the  facility  for  renewable  energy  and 
ocean  resources  research,  development,  and 
transfer;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulations  to 
require  certain  consumers  of  newsprint  to 
oae,  in  their  commercial  operations,  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  recycled  newsprint:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


S. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

S.  (  16.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 

prope  'ty  for  the  Warren  G.  Magnuson  Park 

in  th  I  City  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

[By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn): 

S.  Htn.  A  bill  to  permit  Mount  Olivet  Ceme- 
tery ;  Lssociation  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to 
lease  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  a  period  of 
not  n  ore  than  70  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Enerj  y  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  ( )8.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
claim  i  by  United  States  nationals  against 
VietE  un  and  to  terminate  certain  economic 
sanct  ons  against  Vietnam,  and  for  other 
purp<^s;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
SMrra.  Mr.  McConnell.  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Heuhs.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  and  Mr.  Roth): 
809.  A  bill  to  require  a  60-vote 
supei  najority  in  the  Senate  to  pass  any  bill 
incre  .sing  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  i  dministration. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Shelby): 
S.  llO.  A  bill  to  improve  counseling  serv- 
ices I  or  elementary  school  children;  to  the 
Comi  littee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
REID.  Ms.  MncuLSKi.  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  11.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Tram  portation  to  lead  and  coordinate  Fed- 
eral I  fforts  in  the  development  of  magnetic 
leviti  tion  transportation  technology  and 
fostei  implementation  of  magnetic  levita- 
tion I  .nd  other  high-speed  rail  transportation 
syste  ns,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck)m- 
mitt^  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tatio:  1. 

By   Mr.   JEFFORDS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Graham): 
S.  Il2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUu  tion  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Envii  onment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
i  13.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal  Inter- 
agent  y  Advisory  Council  and  promote  the 
use  c  r  senior  citizens  in  the  support  of  Fed- 
eral I  .gencies.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comi  littee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  1 14.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Environmental 
Prog  ams  Assistance  Act  of  1984  to  provide 
that  ^or  purposes  of  liability  for  damage,  in- 
jury or  death  caused  by  the  negligence  or 
wron  rful  acts  or  omissions  of  individuals  au- 
thor] »d  by  such  Act.  the  United  States  is 
liabl(  ,  and  for  purposes  of  access  to  trade  se- 
crets and  confidential  business  information 
such  Individuals  are  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Environmental 
Proti  ction  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
viroi  ment  and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Danforth): 
S.  bl5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
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By    At.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BHowN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
LifeBERMAN,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Inouye, 
hit.  Simon,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Brad- 
LEif.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Ccats,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Ri  sole,  and  Mr.  Seymour): 
S.  816.  I .  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  I  )f  1961  to  authorize  the  provision  of 
medical  s  ipplies  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance lo  the  Baltic  peoples  to  alleviate 
suffering;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreigrn  Rela- 
tions. 

By     Mr.     GARN     (for     himself.     Mr. 
D'A.MATO.  Mr.  (30RE.  Mr.  Grassley, 
Ml '.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Sasser, 
M '.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.J.  Re  J.  114.  A  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   A  lay    1991    as     "Neurofibromatosis 
Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  1  Ir.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Re  9.   115.   A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate til  B  week  of  June   10,   1991,  through 
June  16,  1991,  as  "Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness 
Week";  tc  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   \/iT.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gore, 
M'.  Chafee,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kohl, 
M'.  Kerry,  Mr.  (3onrad,  Mr.  Pell, 
M-.  Adams,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Biden. 

M-.     DODD,     Mr.     DURENBERGER.     Mr. 

MJYNiHAN.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,   Mr.   Lautenberg,   Mrs.   Kasse- 

B/UM,      Mr.      BURDICK,      Mr.      ROCKE- 

FJLLER.  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
M\  Cranston.  Mr.  De(3oncini.  Mr. 
FdWLER.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Hollinos, 
M".  Sasser.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Sey- 

MdUR.    Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    KENNEDY. 

M-.  REID.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Levin. 
M:.  NUNN,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Ms.  Mi- 
KiLSKi,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Bingaman, 
m  :.  iNouYE,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.    MrrcHELL,    Mr.    Specter,    Mr. 
PaCKWooD,  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Pres- 
81 ER,   Mr.   Bond,   Mr.   Baucub,   Mr. 
H  LTCH,  and  Mr.  GRAHAM): 
S.J.  R«B.  116.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
igmate  Ajril  22,  1991,  as  "Elarth  Day"  to  pro- 
mote the  preservation  of  the  global  environ- 
ment; to  ;he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAtlTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
LrviN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Hollings, 
M  p.  Sasser,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
N  JNN.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Reole,  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
M  p.  Pell.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Jef- 
FdRDS,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  (3och- 
R  lN,  Mr.  MuRKowsKi,  Mr.  TmniMOND, 
Mr.    Hatch,    Mr.    Mack,    and    Mr. 

ACAKA): 

S.J.  R«s.  117.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate D*cember  7.  1991,  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  HIemembrance  Day"  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gra- 
H  M,  and  Mr.  Mack): 
S.J.  RcB.  118.  A  joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  Astronauts  Memorial  at  the  John  F. 
Space  Center  as  the  national  me- 


of  ai  Ofnce  of  Medical  Insurance  and  to  es- 
tabll  ih  a  self-insurance  fund  to  provide  cov- 
eragi  for  successful  malpractice  claims  filed 
agaii  ist  health  service  providers  utilized  by 
com]  lunity  and  migrant  health  centers,  and 
for  I  ither  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labc  r  and  Human  Resources. 


mortal  t<i  astronauts  who  die  in  the  line  of 


duty;    tc 


the    Committee    on    Commerce, 


Science,  md  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gore, 
Nr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kohl, 
N!r.  Kerry,  Mr.  (Conrad,  Mr.  Pell, 
N  r.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Biden, 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Durenberoer.  Mr. 
Moyniham,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dbconcini,  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Holldjos, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Levdj. 
Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Ms.  Mi- 
KUL8KI,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Binoaman, 
Mr.  iNOUYE,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Graham): 
S.J.  Res.  119.  A  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ign&te  April  22,  1991,  as  "Earth  Day"  to  pro- 
mote the  preservation  of  the  grlobal  environ- 
ment; considered  and  passed. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing the  Arab  League  to  terminate  its  boycott 
against  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
Bond): 
S.  Res.  97.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  death  of 
John  Goodwin  Tower,  a  former  Senator  trom 
the  State  of  Texas;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Lautenbero,  Mr. 
Cohen,        Mr.        Jeffords.        Mr. 
Lieberman.  and  Mr.  Rudman): 
S.  Res.  96.  Resolution  expressing  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Senate  to  the  imposition  of  a 
fee  on  or  In-kind  storage  diversion  require- 
ment for  Imported  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  (3ore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum): 
S.  Res.  99.  Resolution  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  refugees  in  Iraq,  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SANFORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  Res.  100.  Resolution  to  commend  the 
Blue  Devils  of  Duke  University  for  winning 
the  1991  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation Men's  Basketball  Championship;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.  Res.  101.  Resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Kim 
Peoples.  No.  M7711-90;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  iNOUYE,  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Pell. 
and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  United  States  to  support  a  new 
agreement  among  the  Antarctic  Treaty  Con- 
sultative Parties  which  would  provide  com- 
prehensive environmental  protection  of  Ant- 
arctica and  would  prohibit  Indefinitely  com- 
mercial mineral  development  and  related  ac- 
tivities in  Antarctica;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  deem  certain  service 
in  the  orgranized  military  forces  of  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  Philippine 
Scouts  to  have  been  active  service  for 
purposes  of  benefits  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

FILIPINO  VETERANS  EQUFTY  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  which 
amends  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
restore  full  veterans'  benefits,  by  rea- 
son of  service,  to  certain  organized 
military  forces  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth Army  and  the  Philippine 
Scouts. 

Fifty  years  ago.  President  Roosevelt, 
on  July  26,  1941,  issued  a  military  order 
that  called  members  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  Army  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Forces  of  the  Far 
East.  Under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  our  Filipino  allies 
joined  alongside  American  soldiers  in 
fighting  some  of  the  most  fierce  battles 
of  World  War  U. 

From  the  onset  of  the  war  through 
February  18.  1946,  Filipinos  who  were 
called  into  service  under  President 
Roosevelt's  order  were  entitled  to  full 
veterans'  benefits  by  reason  of  their  ac- 
tive service  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Un- 
fortunately, on  February  18,  1946.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Recission  Act  of  1946. 
(now  codified  as  section  107,  title  38, 
United  States  Code),  which  states  that 
service  performed  by  these  Filipino 
veterans  is  not  deemed  as  "active  serv- 
ice." As  a  result  of  the  1946  act.  Fili- 
pino veterans  on  May  12.  1989.  in 
Quiban  versus  U.S.  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  Quizon  versus  U.S.  Veter- 
ans Administration,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
clared section  107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  Veterans  Administration  filed  an 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  challenging 
the  district  court's  ruling  that  mili- 
tary service  performed  by  Filipino  vet- 
erans, which  is  not  deemed  as  active 
service,  was  unconstitutional.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia heard  the  oral  arguments  on 
February  14.  1991.  A  decision  is  ex- 
pected shortly.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
U.S  Court  of  Appeals  will  affirm  the 
lower  court  decision. 

For  many  years.  Filipino  veterans  of 
World  War  n  have  sought  to  correct 
this  injustice  by  seeking  equal  treat- 


ment for  their  valiant  military  service 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  We  must  not  ig- 
nore the  recognition  they  duly  de- 
served as  U.S.  veterans.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  which  would  restore  full  vet- 
erans' benefits,  by  reason  of  service,  to 
our  Filipino  allies  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  placed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  795  I 

Be  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLS.  i 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Filipino 

Veterans  Equity  Act  of  1991". 

SBC.  S.  CERTAIN  SERVICE  IN  THE  ORGANI^a> 
mUTARY  FORCES  OF  THE  PHII^ 
IPFINE8  AND  THE  PHILIPPINE 
SCOUTS  DEEMED  TO  BE  ACTIVE 
SERVICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  107  of  title  38. 
United  States  C>}de,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  striking  "not"  after  "Army  of  Unit- 
ed States,  shall";  and 

(B)  by  striking  ".  except  benefits  under—" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  a  period; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  "not"  after  "Armed  Forces 
Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of  1945  shall"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "except—"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  a  period. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.- 

(1)  Heading.— The  heading  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'tlOT.  Certain  service  in  organiced  military 
foroea  of  the  Philippinea  and  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Scouts  deemed  to  be  active  service". 

(2)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  item  relat- 
ing to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  1  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"107.  Certain  services  in  organized  military 
forces  of  the  Philippines  and  in 
the  Philippine  Scouts  deemed 
to  be  active  service.". 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1991. 

(b)  Appucabiuty.— No  benefits  shall  ac- 
crue to  any  person  for  any  period  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.* 


I 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  796.  A  bill  to  provide  a  one-time 
amnesty  from  criminal  and  civil  pen- 
alties and  50  percent  of  the  Interest 
penalty  owed  for  certain  taxpayers  who 
pay  previous  underpayments  of  Federal 
tax  during  the  anmesty  period,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  Increase  by  50  percent  all  crimi- 
nal and  civil  tax  penalties,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

FEDERAL  TAX  DELINQUENCY  ANMESTY  ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  even  after 
last  year's  contentious  budget  battle, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  largest  defi- 
cit reduction  package  in  our  history. 
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we  stand  here  today  facing  the  largest 
Federal  budget  deficit  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Our  failures  to  get  the  deficit 
under  control  have  hurt  every  Amer- 
ican and  have  damaged  the  American 
economy. 

There  are  many  factors  that  have 
contributed  to  our  budget  crisis.  One 
very  important  factor  that  continues 
to  receive  little  attention  is  our  dete- 
riorating tax  compliance  levels.  It  is 
an  alarming  f£u;t  that  during  the  past 
decade,  as  our  Federal  deficit  grew  to 
appalling  levels,  compliance  with  our 
Federal  tax  laws  dramatically  de- 
clined. 

Since  I  first  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  have  repeatedly  argued  for,  and  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  Institute,  a  Fed- 
eral Taix  Amnesty  Program.  Even  with 
substantial  and  growing  noncompli- 
ance with  our  Nation's  tax  laws,  this 
proposal  has  not  received  the  attention 
or  serious  review  that  I  believe  It 
merits. 

In  1963,  the  tax  gap— that  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  what  is  owed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  what  is  actu- 
ally collected — was  estinmted  to  be  $24 
billion.  By  1992,  lost  revenue  to  the 
Government  could  reach  as  much  as 
$114  billion.  Conrmilssioner  Goldberg,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  last 
year,  estimated  the  current  tax  gap  to 
be  $87  billion— $87  billion  of  uncollected 
taxes  is  scandalous!  It  exacerbates  our 
mounting  budget  deficit,  as  well  as  in- 
creases burdens  upon  all  honest  tax- 
paying  citizens. 

Every  year  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  are  lost  to  our  tax  collection 
system.  Part  of  the  problem  lies  within 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Itself.  Its 
procedures  are  outdated  and  ineffl- 
cient.  At  the  same  time,  because  the 
IRS  is  forced  to  share  in  domestic 
budget  cuts,  its  manpower  is  grossly 
inadequate.  In  1976,  the  Service  audited 
2.6  percent  of  tax  returns;  this  year  it 
win  audit  less  than  1  percent.  By  in- 
creasing IRS  collection  efforts,  and  im- 
plementing new  programs  designated 
to  recover  the  vast  majority  of  these 
outstanding  delinquent  balances,  we 
could  collect  billions  that  might  other- 
wise be  lost  in  our  tax  collection  sys- 
tem. 

Tax  amnesty  is  a  simple  concept.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  delinquent 
taxpayers— a  majority  of  which  are 
otherwise  honest  citizens  who  earn 
their  livings  respectably— to  fUlly  pay 
their  overdue  tax  liability  without 
being  subject  to  criminal  or  civil  pros- 
ecution. 

Amnesty  programs  have  worked  well 
at  the  State  level.  States,  including  my 
State  of  Dlinois,  as  well  as  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Connecticut,  Kansas, 
Alabama,  Texas.  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado.  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa. South  Carolina.  Texas.  Wiscon- 
sin. Arkansas.  Florida.  Iowa.  Michigan, 
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West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Idaho,  Vir- 
ginij ,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have-  enacted  tax  amnesty  programs. 

The  results  of  State  amnesty  pro- 
gran  s  have  been  impressive.  These  pro- 
gran  s  have  demonstrated  that  many 
individuals  and  companies  will  come 
forw  ud  if  they  can  pay  their  back 
taxei  I,  and  not  be  prosecuted.  The  State 
prog-ams  have  also  revealed  that  am- 
nesty programs  have  enabled  the 
Stat  is  to  collect  signiflcant  amounts 
of  ( lurrently  uncoUectable  revenue 
with  a  minimal  amount  of  resources. 
Over  130,000  delinquent  taxpayers  came 
forw  ixd  in  California — Illinois  col- 
lecte  d  approximately  $150  million— and 
over  $72  million  was  collected  in  Mas- 
sach  isetts. 

Th;  State  programs  were  not  glve- 
awaj  s:  They  did  not  reward  tax  cheat- 
ers. Elather.  the  State  programs  were 
balai  iced.  Following  the  amnesty  pe- 
riod, compliance  efforts  and  penalties 
for  r  oncompliance  were  increased.  The 
Stat  (  programs  have  resulted  in  plac- 
ing iLdditlonal  taxpayers  back  on  the 
rolls  The  success  of  these  State  tax 
amni  isty  programs  has  demonstrated 
the  potential  of  this  idea  at  the  na- 
tion! 1  level. 

Mr,  President,  while  I  recognize  the 
enor  nous  differences  between  the 
Stat!  and  the  National  tax  systems,  I 
believe  a  National  Tax  Amnesty  Pro- 
gran  will  be  effective. 

It  s  true  that  Federal  tax  collection 
effoi  ia  are  more  sophisticated  than 
thos  I  of  the  States.  Nonetheless,  our 
curri  mt  tax  system  is  failing  the  test. 
The  magnitude  of  the  tax  gap  is  enor- 
mou]  I,  and  it  continues  to  grow.  Vol- 
untary  compliance  continues  to  de- 
cling,  while,  the  public  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  fact  that  large 
numt>ers  of  taxjiayers  are  getting  away 
wlthi  cheating.  The  Federal  Govem- 
men  is  losing  billions  of  tax  dollars— 
$87  I  lllion  this  year.  Of  this  $87  billion, 
unde  rreported  income — that  is,  over- 
stat<  d  deductions  and  credits,  as  well 
as  unreported  income — represents 
roug  ily  $40  billion.  The  largest  portion 
of  tl  is  unreported  income  is  from  sole 
proprietorships,  informal  supplier  in- 
comf ,  and  capital  gains. 

At;  the  Federal  level,  revenues  from  a 
tax  unnesty/enforcement  package  can 
be  utilized  to  help  reduce  our  budget 
deficit.  At  the  same  time,  these  reve- 
nues can  help  preserve  high-priority 
Federal  programs  that  are  currently 
facii  g  drastic  cuts  or  elimination. 

Th  B  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
toda^  would  establish  a  tax  amnesty/ 
tou^  enforcement  package.  A  6-month 
amnesty  period  would  go  Into  effect, 
beginning  on  July  1  after  the  bill  is  en- 
acted. 

All  taxpayers  would  be  eligrible  for 
the  iimnesty  with  some  limited  excep- 
tion!: First,  those  involved  with  the 
IRS  in  administrative  or  judici£d  pro- 
ceedings before  the  amnesty  period  be- 
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on  where  the  IRS  has  referred 
the  mat;er  to  the  Justice  Department 
before  the  anmesty  period  begins;  and 
third,  tHose  who  make  false  or  fraudu- 
lent representations  in  attempting  to 
take  advantage  of  the  amnesty. 

The  amnesty  itself  would  be  simple 
and  straightforward.  It  would  include 
amnesty  from  criminal  and  civil  pen- 
alties arid  from  50  percent  of  any  inter- 
est penalty  owed.  It  would,  however, 
apply  oply  to  legal-source  income. 
Taxes  due  on  income  resulting  from 
criminal  activity  would  not  be  covered 
by  the  amnesty. 

All  Felderal  taxes  would  be  included 
under  the  amnesty,  not  just  the  income 
tax.         { 

The  aitmesty  provisions  are  generous 
and  provide  a  substantial  incentive  for 
taxpayei  s  to  take  advantage  of  the  am- 
nesty pe  riod.  However,  the  bill  does  not 
rely  jusi  on  carrots;  it  also  contains  a 
couples  I  )f  substantial  sticks. 

First,  it  increases  all  tax-related 
civil  anil  criminal  penalties,  including 
money  fines  and  jail  terms,  by  50  per- 
cent. Tie  tougher  penalities  would 
apply  tc  any  tax  year  after  1987,  and 
after  th;  amnesty  period,  to  any  open 
tax  year .  Of  course,  the  increased  pen- 
alties w<  tuld  not  apply  to  cases  pending 
on  the  d  ite  of  enactment  where  a  judg- 
ment wa  B  entered  before  that  date. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  to  add  3.000  ad- 
ditional revenue  agents  to  the  niS — an 
increase  of  about  20  percent  in  the 
agent  fcrce.  Adding  agents  has  proven 
to  be  CO  st-effective.  because  each  addi- 
tional a^ent  can  bring  in  as  much  as 
12V^  times  his  salary  in  additional  tax 
revenue.  In  fact,  the  IRS  has  informed 
me  that  agents  can  bring  in  as  much  as 
40  timet  their  salary,  depending  on 
where  anforcement  efforts  are  con- 
centratad. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  funds 
that  tha  Treasury  will  need  to  admin- 
ister and  publicize  the  amnesty  pro- 
grsun.  The  State  experience  dem- 
onstratefe  that  wide  publicity  can  sig- 
nificantly enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  amnfesty  program. 

I  beliewe  in  the  amnesty  concept,  but 
I  recogi^ze  the  need  to  carefully  ana- 
lyze thQ  potential  Impact  of  an  am- 
nesty pnogram  on  compliance.  I  firmly 
believe  phat  a  tax  amnesty  program 
would  undermine  neither  tax  adminis- 
tration pbjectives  nor  the  overall  cli- 
mate for  voluntary  compliance.  As  the 
State  experience  demonstrates,  it  will, 
in  fact,  kdd  thousands  of  taxpayers  to 
the  roll^.  Further.  It  will  not  adversely 
impact  Ifuture  tax  collections.  I  am 
conflderit  that  the  vast  majority  of 
honest  ;axpayer8  will  see  a  one-time 
amnestj  for  what  it  is— a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  efforts  the 
Govemrient  is  prepared  to  undertake 
to  colle<  t  delinquent  tax  payments. 

My  legislation  will  not  reward  delin- 
quent taxpayers  the  IRS  has  already 
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uncovered.  It  will  provide  an  incentive 
to  come  forward  to  those  who  other- 
wise may  not  be  discovered.  These  tax- 
payers would  have  to  pay  their  full  de- 
linquent amounts,  and  it  is  worth  for- 
going the  penalties  in  order  to  get 
them  to  do  so. 

As  we  battle  headlong  to  reduce  our 
uncontrollable  budget  deficit,  debating 
over  whether  to  cut  essential  programs 
or  to  impose  unwanted  taxes  on  our 
citizens,  we  should  take  advantage  of 
the  benefits  that  a  tax  amnesty  pro- 
gram shields. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  amnesty  concept.  I  remain 
confident  that  a  thorough  and  fair- 
minded  review  of  this  proposal  will  re- 
sult in  large,  bipartisan  support  for 
such  a  program. 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  797.  A  bill  to  establish  programs 
for  evaluation,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  construction  of  a  magnetic 
levitation  transportation  system  be- 
tween Baltimore,  MD,  and  Washington, 
DC;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

MAGNETIC  LEVTTATION  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM BETWEEN  BALTIMORE,  MD  AND  WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  transportation  bill  that 
really  offers  a  new  concept  in  transpor- 
tation for  the  American  people. 

I  want  to,  before  I  add  comments  on 
my  own  bill,  say  a  few  words  about  our 
dear  colleague.  Senator  Heinz. 

Senator  Heinz  played  a  very  key  role 
In  the  authorization  of  the  Metro  sub- 
way that  is  part  of  the  National  Cap- 
itol system.  We  Senators  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia — Senators  Sarbanes, 
ROBB,  Warner,  and  myself — could  not 
have  moved  the  legislation  had  Senator 
Heinz  not  been  willing  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  differences  with  the  adminis- 
tration. He  did  that  because  of  the 
committee  from  which  he  was  the 
ranking  member  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

We  now  have  an  authorization  bill  for 
the  National  Capital  subway  because  of 
the  very  fine  work  of  Senator  Heinz. 
How  like  him.  There  wa*  nothing  in  It 
for  Pennsylvania.  There  were  prickly 
Issues  between  the  States  and  the  ad- 
ministration. But  in  his  own  skillful 
way  he  stepped  forward  to  resolve  a 
problem,  and  it  was  to  have  an  author- 
ization f^ramework  to  move  forward.  He 
did  his  Job  not  as  a  Pennsylvania  Sen- 
ator: he  did  his  job  as  a  national  Sen- 
ator. 

We  in  Maryland  and  In  Virginia  are 
grateful  for  what  he  did.  I  offer  the  in- 
cident and  the  anecdote  just  because  I 
think  it  shows  the  kind  of  guy  and  the 
kind  of  Senator  that  John  Heinz  was. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  now  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  Introduce  a 
bill  related  to  a  new  transportation 
technology  called  Mag  Lev.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  technology  could  mean  that 


America  could  ride  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury at  300  miles  an  hour  on  a  cushion 
of  air  over  magnets.  It  is  a  new  tech- 
nology that  could  generate  new  jobs 
and  new  opportunities  for  business  and 
economic  development.  This  tech- 
nology is  a  train  system. 

I  am  advocating  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  entire  Nation  to  see  if  it 
is  feasible,  as  well  as  if  It  is  desirable. 
It  would  speed  travelers  between  cities 
at  triple  the  speed  of  conventional 
trains,  as  I  aaid,  floating  above  gruide- 
ways  by  the  same  forces  that  push  two 
similar  charged  magnets. 

This  is  kind  of  what  it  looks  like.  I 
know  it  looks  glitzy.  But  I  am  telling 
you  this  is  the  train  of  the  future.  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation  for  Balti- 
more as  a  demonstration  project,  and 
the  Baltimore-Washington  corridor.  I 
am  introducing  it  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Maryland,  Senator  Sar- 
banes. 

Other  colleagues  have  played  a  very 
important  role  in  highlighting  this: 
Senators  Moynihan,  Rollings,  and 
EIxoN,  whom  I  look  forward  to  working 
with. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  do  a  few 
things.  It  will  jump  start  the  mag-lev 
development  process  by  authorizing  a 
feasibility  study  of  mag-lev  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  If  passed,  it 
would  provide  six  1-year  grants  for  de- 
sign competition,  and  it  would  offer 
Federal  matching  funds  to  the  winner. 
It  would  limit  this  only  to  American 
companies  and  organizations.  And  it 
will  be  critical,  then,  for  our  futuire. 

We  will  be  building  a  public-private 
partnership  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment works  with  private  industry  to 
meet  America's  transportation  needs, 
mag-lev  is  the  transportation  tech- 
nology of  the  ftiture  because  it  is  fast- 
er, cleaner,  and  more  energy-efficient 
than  cars  of  airplanes.  It  means  a 
healthier  environment,  airports  and 
roads  that  will  not  be  jampacked,  and 
will  go  toward  energy  independence. 

The  Baltimore-Washington  corridor 
is  a  perfect  test  site.  I  say  that  with  all 
modesty.  In  this  corridor,  it  would  link 
two  major  urban  centers  and  would  be 
the  first  step  in  a  linking  of  the  North- 
east corridor. 

Mr.  President,  I  conunute  every  day. 
I  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  in  a  rolling 
backup.  I  think  it  would  be  great  for 
me  to  be  able  to  get  a  morning  paper, 
buy  a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  of  the  ethnic 
diners  I  stop  in  every  morning,  and  be 
at  the  Capitol  in  less  than  15  minutes. 
I  do  not  even  know  if  I  will  have  time 
to  read  my  memos  if  this  technology 
goes  through.  But  I  know  this:  I  can 
read  what  the  future  Is. 

We  need  to  have  technology  that  will 
create  opportunity  in  this  country  and 
that  we  can  sell  abroad.  That  is  what 
this  will  do.  It  will  be  investing  in  the 
fiiture. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  will  bring 
benefits  to  America  because  we  will  be 


developing  cutting-edge  technology. 
We  Invented  this  technology,  and  then, 
in  1974,  we  dropped  the  ball  and  did  not 
pursue  it  any  further.  The  Japanese 
and  Germans  came  in  and  picked  up  on 
It.  They  did  it  fair  and  square.  They 
have  now  developed  iirototsrpes. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  inventions 
that  we  create  but  do  not  develop 
which  end  up  coming  back  and  taking 
America's  jobs.  We  have  to  do  more 
than  export  our  dollars  and  export  our 
jobs.  That  way,  if  Mag  Lev  works,  we 
can  be  the  Yankee  peddlers  around  the 
world  that  we  have  been  for  two  cen- 
turies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  today  to 
introduce  this  bill  for  Baltimore  and 
Maryland,  but  most  of  all,  for  our  own 
country. 

Let  me  reiterate. 

Today  I  am  taking  the  first  step  to- 
ward our  transportation  future  by  in- 
troducing legislation  to  make  the  Bal- 
timore-Washington corridor  the  site  of 
America's  first  high-technology,  high- 
speed magnetic  levitation  rail  system. 
I  am  introducing  this  legislation  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Sarbanes  and  myself. 

As  I  introduce  my  bill,  I  also  want  to 
recognize  the  leadership  and  advocacy 
of  Senators  Moynihan,  Hollings,  and 
Exon  on  Mag  Lev.  I  want  to  work  with 
them  and  other  Senators  to  make  Mag 
Lev  a  reality  by  the  year  2000. 

This  train  system— a  demonstration 
project  for  the  entire  Nation— would 
speed  travelers  between  cities  at  triple 
the  speed  of  conventional  trains,  float- 
ing above  guideways  by  the  same  force 
that  pushes  two  similarly  charged 
magnets  apart. 

My  bill  will: 

Jump  start  the  Mag  Lev  development 
process  by  authorizing  a  feasibility 
study  of  Mag  Lev  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

Award  six  1-year  grants  to  competing 
private  companies  or  local  govern- 
ments to  design  a  Mag  Lev  line,  and. 

Authorize  Federal  matching  funds  for 
the  winner  of  the  design  competition  to 
build  the  line. 

Only  American  companies  and  orga- 
nizations will  be  eligible  to  compete, 
and  the  Federal  share  of  constructing 
the  line  will  be  no  more  than  half  the 
cost. 

We  are  building  a  public-private  part- 
nership where  the  Federal  Government 
works  with  private  Industry  to  meet 
the  American  public's  transportation 
needs— and  improve  America's  com- 
petitiveness. 

Mag  Lev  Is  the  transportation  tech- 
nology of  the  future.  Faster,  cleaner, 
and  more  energy-efficient  than  cars  or 
airplanes,  it  will  mean  a  healthier  en- 
vironment, airports  and  roads  that 
aren't  Jampacked,  and  it  will  help  our 
Nation  become  energy  independent. 

The  Baltimore-Washington  corridor 
is  a  perfect  test  site.  Mag  Lev  in  this 
corridor  would  link  two  major  urban 
centers.  It  would  be  the  first  link  in  a 
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Northeast  corridor  system  connecting 
Washington  to  New  York  City  to  Bos- 
ton. It  could  end  the  endless  backups 
on  1-95  and  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway.  It  cuts  airport  congestion. 

And  personally,  I  am  excited  about 
bujring  my  morning  cup  of  coffee  at 
Jimmy's  in  Fells  Point,  Baltimore,  and 
getting  to  work  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  less 
than  15  minutes — with  my  coffee  still 
hot. 

In  my  years  in  the  Senate,  one  of  my 
top  priorities  has  been  to  get  Maryland 
and  America  ready  for  the  future. 

That  means  investing  in  the  tech- 
nologies of  the  fUtvu*.  Technologies 
like  magnetic  levltation  that  will  give 
Maryland  and  America  a  competitive 
edge. 

It  will  make  it  easier  for  companies 
to  locate  in  Baltimore  and  do  business 
in  Washington.  It  will  lure  America's 
best  minds  and  most  advanced  tech- 
nologies to  Maryland.  And  it  will  dem- 
onstrate Maryland's  commitment  to 
building  a  21st  Century  economy. 

These  trains  are  fast  and  flashy,  but 
they  are  not  some  Buck  Rogers  pipe- 
dream.  Germany  and  Japan  are  already 
building  theirs. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  United  States 
led  the  world  in  Mag  Lev  research.  We 
still  dominate  fields  like 

superconductivity  and  cryogenics  that 
are  making  Mag  Lev  feasible,  but  we 
are  losing  our  edge. 

As  we  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  benefits  of  Ma?  Lev.  we  bring 
benefits  home  to  Ambrlca.  We'll  be 
building  a  21st-century  transportation 
inf^'astructure,  developing  cutting-edge 
technology  that  we  can  export  around 
the  world,  cutting  the  gas  line  that  ties 
U8  to  Middle  East  oil. 

The  technology  already  exists.  Mag 
Lev  can  be  up  and  running  by  the  year 
2000.  All  we  need  now  is  the  will  to  put 
it  into  place. 

I  3rleld  the  floor.  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  Its  attention. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  flt>m  Mary- 
land, in  sponsoring  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Corridor  Magnetic  Levlta- 
tion Transportation  System  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1991.  This  legislation 
authorizes  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  magnetic  levltation  rail- 
way link  between  Baltimore,  MD  and 
Washington.  D.C.  Once  that  study  is 
completed,  favorable  data  and  results 
would  form  the  basis  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  line. 

The  development  of  magnetic  levlta- 
tion technology,  conmionly  known  as 
maglev,  was  initially  invented  and  re- 
searched in  the  United  States.  The 
(•elUMlogy  «■•■  e}«otreinagii*tk>  foro« 
in  order  to  suspend  and  propel  a  train 
a  ftew  inches  above  a  guldeway  at 
speeds  up  to  300  mph.  Since  its  initial 
discovery  in  the  1960's,  only  Japan  and 
OMmmiy  have  •mrMaiv«ly  pursued 
and  developed  working  transportation 


systems  utilizing  this  technology. 
Thei  have  served  to  highlight 
mag^ev's  potential  as  a  safe,  envlron- 
men^ly  sound,  economicsJly  viable, 
and  ^nergy  efficient  form  of  transport. 
Ma  President,  it  seems  logrical  that 
the  Baltimore-Washington  corridor 
wouid  serve  as  an  appropriate  testing 
grouid  for  an  examination  into  both 
the  practicality  and  plausibility  of 
such  a  transportation  system.  The 
comi  lined  population  of  these  two  adja- 
cent areas  totals  approximately  6  mil- 
lion,>  with  100,000  commuters  traveling 
dalW  between  the  two  cities,  and  4,600 
busiaesses  based  in  the  two  vicinities. 
This!  combined  area  ranks  fourth 
amomg  the  Nation's  largest  urban  com- 
plexes. In  a  January,  1991  study  enti- 
tled I  "Roadway  Congestion  in  Major 
Urban  Areas,  1982-88."  it  was  found 
that  of  the  six  northeast  cities,  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  ranked  first  and 
fifth:  respectively  in  terms  of  traffic 

$stion.    Furthermore,    the    study 
that  the  Washington  area  had 

[bird  worst  traffic  problem  in  the 

tn.  costing  an  estimated  $1.73  bil- 
year  in  lost  time,  gas  consvmip- 

accldent  losses  and  other  factors. 

lenslty  of  traffic  which  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  system  as  maglev 
coul^  relieve  is  quite  apparent. 

Adflltional  positive  attributes  of  the 
Baltimore-Washington  corridor  consist 
of:  a)!  existing  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem, a  ready  made  right  of  way  for  pos- 
sible maglev  tracks  in  1-95;  the  pres- 
ence! of  BWI  Airport  as  a  feed  Into  the 
proposed  maglev  line;  and  the  very  lo- 
cati<|n  of  the  corridor  itself,  which 
COUI4  serve  as  a  potential  springboard 
for  an  extended  maglev  system  along 
the  entire  Northeast  corridor.  Recent 
artiqles  and  editorials  published  in 
both!  the  Sun  and  Evening  Sun  have  ex- 
presied  cogent  arguments  for  the  intro- 

)on  of  maglev  in  this  specific  re- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclu- 

)f  my  statements. 

>mmend  Senator  Muculski  for  In- 
troducing this  measure. 

ire  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 

ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec(^rd,  as  follows: 

i  Levitating  to  Washinoton 
WiU  a  day  come  when  passengers  can  hop 
on  a  train  in  downtown  Baltimore  and  arrive 
in  d(Wntown  Washingrton  15  minutes  later? 
Boosters  of  the  "magnetic  levltation"  con- 
cept $ay  such  speed  and  convenience  could  be 
possible  by  the  year  2000— if  Congress  can  b« 
persufeided  to  back  a  $600-million  project  to 
demopstrate  the  versatility  of  these  quiet. 

Ion-free  trains, 
new    technology    is    mind-boggling. 

itlc  levltation  trains,  instead  of  riding 

>el  wheels  and  rails,  would  float  above 
a  roaidbed  to  which  they  are  linked  by  elec- 
tromagnetic forces. 

Th4  initial  coaglev  technology  was  devel- 
oped by  American  scientists  in  the  1960b.  But 
as  In  the  case  of  two  other  flashes  of  Amer- 
ican imagination — the  VCR  and  flber  op- 
tics-rJapaoeee  and  Ow  man  oompanlea  (and 
governments)  have  become  the  leading  devel- 


of 


rial 


oiwrs 
mode. 

In  fact, 
a  maglev 
geles,  the 
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when  Las  Vegas  asked  for  bids  for 
line  linking  that  city  with  Los  An- 
only  proposal  came  from  a  German 
consortlu|n.  "This  is  a  technology  that 
might  m«an  to  the  next  century  what  civil 
aviation  lias  meant  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
century, '^  says  Rep.  Robert  Torricelli,  a  New 
Jersey  D^ocrat. 

An  American  consortium,  contending  tliat 
perfecting  magnetic  levltation  outside  the 
laboratorlr  Is  too  expensive  for  the  private 
sector  to  I  undertake  si^le-handedly,  is  try- 
ing to  sedure  federal  aid  to  catch  up  with  the 
Germans  ftnd  Japanese. 

Maryland's  Democratic  Sen.  Barbara  A. 
Mikulski  says  she  will  introduce  legislation 
that  woi^d  deslgmate  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington corridor  for  the  construction  of  a  40- 
mile  roadbed  for  300-mph  magnetic  levlta- 
tion i>assenger  trains.  This  is  a  21st  century 
idea  thatj  merits  strong  congressional  sup- 
port in  tfle  flnal  decade  of  the  20th  century. 

[Proni  the  Evening  Sun,  Mar.  11. 1991] 
Ride  to  the  Future 

While  JAmerican  technology  has  trans- 
formed tl^  weapons  of  warfare.  American  In- 
ventions Ithat  could  revolutionize  dally  life 
liave  languished  or  been  adopted  by  foreign 
competitors.  One  such  invention— magnetic 
levitatloq,  or  "maglev,"  a  clean,  quiet,  vl- 
bration-fijee  train  that  can  travel  in  excess  of 
300  mph— (was  Invented  in  this  country  in  the 
19608.  Biit  anyone  who  wishes  to  ride  a 
magiev  tiiain  will  have  to  travel  to  Germany 
or  Japao.  Maglev  teclmology  still  needs 
some  work,  but  many  people  say  it  could 
revolutionize  transportation  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury,       j 

In  an  attempt  to  get  this  country  back 
into  the  ^aglev  arena,  members  of  Congress 
are  proptising  legislation  to  build  a  proto- 
type rout^  of  30  or  40  miles.  The  big  question, 
of  coursej  is  where — and  a  consortium  called 
MAGLEVj  USA  has  a  perfect  answer:  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C.  The  route 
has  mucn  to  recommend  It,  since  there  is 
plenty  of|trafflc  between  the  two  cities  and 
a  major  airport  could  feed  into  the  line.  Once 
built,  the!  line  would  flt  nicely  into  a  longer 
East  Coaqt  system.  From  a  local  perspective, 
the  advantages  for  Maryland  and  its  econ- 
omy are  obvious.  Consider  the  boost  to  Balti- 
more if  downtown  Washington  were  a  mere 
15-minutd  ride  away. 

The  ball  is  rolling  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
MAGLEV  USA  has  enlisted  an  impressive 
amount  ^f  local  support  from  the  private 
sector.  9or  instance,  Alex  Brown,  which 
helped  flsance  the  country's  first  commer- 
cial railrt^ul.  wants  to  continue  its  participa- 
tion in  pioneering  transportation  projects  by 
helping  underwrite  maglev. 

The  missing  link  in  this  campaign  is  en- 
thusiastic support  from  the  state  govern- 
ment. Tofnorrow,  however,  the  state  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  hear  testi- 
mony on  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Maryland 
General  [Assembly  sponsored  by  Prince 
George's  [Del.  Joseph  Rosapepe  urging  Con- 
gress to  finance  the  project  and  to  choose 
the  Baltimore-Washington  corridior  as  its 
location. 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  state  would  be 
required  |  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the 
project's  poet,  10  percent  or  so.  But  that  con- 
tribution would  be  spread  over  several  years 
and  would  not  be  required  until  1993  at  the 
earliest.  By  that  time,  Maryland  can  hope  to 
have  weathered  the  current  flscal  crisis  and 
be  ready  to  belp  i>lea«er  Um  tnuMportMion 
of  the  futtire. 
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Hioh-Speed  Train  Link  to  D.C.  May  Gbt  on 
Track 

(By  David  Conn) 

Annapous.— Don't  blink.  A  Buck  Rogers 
high-speed  railroad  that  could  carry  com- 
muters from  Washington  to  Baltimore  in  less 
than  15  minutes  may  be  on  the  way.  It  will 
be  so  clean  and  quiet  that  at  speeds  of  more 
than  300  mph,  a  momentary  lapse  in  atten- 
tion means  you  might  miss  the  train.  So 
don't  blink. 

This  is  the  dream  of  a  consortium  of  public 
and  private  organizations,  more  than  half 
flrom  Maryland,  that  Is  lobbying  Congress 
and  Maryland's  General  Assembly  to  finance 
construction  of  a  prototype  magnetic  levita- 
tion,  or  maglev,  line  trom  Baltimore  to 
Washington. 

Maglev,  invented  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1960b.  would  use  electromagnetic  force  to 
suspend  a  train  a  few  Inches  above  a  guide- 
way  and  then  propel  it  quietly.  An  actual 
commercial  railroad  run  by  maglev  is  merely 
a  pipe  dream  at  this  point,  although  proto- 
type lines  have  been  built  in  Germany  and 
Japan. 

But  U.S.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  D- 
N.Y..  Is  expected  to  introduce  a  bill  within  a 
few  weeks  calling  for  a  federal  commitment 
to  a  SI  billion  project  to  design  and  build  a 
prototype  maglev  route  of  30  or  40  miles. 

Supporters  of  the  plan  predict  that  if  Con- 
gress chooses  Maryland  for  the  first  route, 
the  project  will  transform  the  Baltimore 
area's  economy,  not  only  because  of  the 
tourism  value  and  not  Just  because  a  $1  bil- 
lion construction  project  would  go  up  along 
Interstate  95. 

"I  think  the  major  economic  development 
impact  is  it's  the  most  important  thing  we 
can  do  to  drive  the  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton economies  together."  said  Delegate 
James  C.  Rosapepe,  D-Prince  George's,  who 
has  sponsored  a  Joint  resolution  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  urge  Congress  to  finance 
the  project  and  to  choose  Baltimore  and 
Washington  as  its  end  points. 

'"This  would  make  the  concept  of  the 
SMSA  [Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area]  a  reality."  Mr.  Rosapepe  said,  "be- 
cause it  would  mean  that  it  would  be  very, 
very  feasible  for  lots  of  people  to  live  in 
Washington,  and  in  Baltimore— and  vice 
versa— or  work  in  both  cities  at  the  same 
time." 

The  ride  probably  would  take  15  minutes  or 
less,  including  a  stop  at  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton International  Alriwrt  that  could  help 
draw  some  travelers  from  National  and  Dul- 
les, the  other  Washington-area  airports. 

Scientists  think  the  current  cost  of  build- 
ing a  maglev  line— S20  million  to  S24  million 
a  mile — could  be  lowered  to  $10  million  or 
less  using  technology  now  being  studied. 

Ideally,  the  price  of  a  ticket  would  be  com- 
petitive with  those  of  tickets  for  other  rail 
lines  between  the  two  cities,  said  William 
Boardman.  president  of  the  consortum. 
called  MAGLEV  USA. 

The  consortium's  12  members  include  Bal- 
timore Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  which  wants  to 
provide  the  electricity  to  run  the  train;  Alex. 
Brown  &  Sons  Inc.,  which  helped  finance  the 
first  commercial  railroad  in  the  United 
States  and  wants  to  do  the  same  for  maglev; 
Westinghouse  EUectric  Corp.;  Whiting-Tumer 
Contracting  Co.;  Grumman  Corp.;  the  Abell 
Foundation;  Center  City-Inner  Harbor  Man- 
agement Inc.;  the  University  of  Maryland; 
and  CSX  Transportation  Inc. 

MAGLEV  USA  has  been  "trying  to  create 
interest  with  the  federal  government."  Mr. 
Boardman  said.  "At  the  same  time,  we're 


trying  to  create  interest  at  the  state  and 
local  level." 

State  officials  will  have  to  be  more  than  a 
little  interested  to  sign  on  to  the  project, 
which  probably  will  cost  Maryland  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  SI  billion  price  tag. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Baltimore  needs 
faster,  more  frequent  rail  service  between 
the  two  cities,  said  Robert  Keller,  president 
of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee.  And 
maglev  "has  a  magic  to  it  because  of  the  new 
technology."  he  said.  "The  question  Is.  is  it 
affordable?" 

Delegate  Thomas  H.  Hattery,  D-Frederick. 
who  co-sponsored  Mr.  Rosapepe's  resolution, 
pointed  out  that  a  SlOO  million  project  spread 
over  four  or  five  years  is  a  relatively  small 
bite  out  of  the  state  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's S1.5  billion  annual  budget.  And 
the  first  Installment  of  the  money  won't  be 
needed  until  fiscal  1993.  at  the  earliest. 

Even  for  some  who  don't  consider  them- 
selves maglev  fanatics,  the  potential  benefits 
to  the  region  are  clear.  Federal  agencies,  na- 
tional trade  associations,  law  firms  and  non- 
profit organizations  that  were  already  begin- 
ning to  take  Baltimore  seriously  as  a  loca- 
tion would  be  more  likely  to  move  to  the 
city  if  they  were  less  than  30  minutes  from 
Capitol  Hill.  Mr.  Keller  said. 

Class  A  office  space  in  Baltimore  rents  for 
SIO  to  S12  a  square  foot  less  than  it  does  in 
Washington,  he  pointed  out.  The  decision  to 
move  north  would  make  sense  "as  the  fed- 
eral government  searches  for  cost-effective 
ways  of  managing  their  agencies,"  Mr.  Keller 
said. 

Mr.  Rosapepe  thinks  that  Maryland,  home 
of  the  first  commercial  railroad  in  the  1830s. 
cannot  afford  to  miss  out  on  one  of  the  most 
important  technologies  of  the  21st  century. 

"The  reason  the  port  of  Baltimore  ex- 
panded so  much  in  the  19th  century."  he 
said,  "is  because  we  were  the  first  to  have  a 
railroad"— the  Baltimore  Sc  Ohio,  which  con- 
nected the  city  to  the  Midwestern  markets 
beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  "That  was 
for  a  raw  materials-based  economy,  and  this 
is  for  a  service-based  economy." 

David  Brown,  a  MAGLEV  USA  member 
from  BG&E.  went  even  further.  "In  our  opin- 
ion, this  is  going  to  be  as  important  as  the 
airplane  for  transportation  in  the  next  40 
years,"  he  said. 

But  first,  assuming  Congress  agrees  to  fi- 
nance the  project,  the  consortium  must  con- 
vince the  lawmakers  that  Maryland  is  the 
place  for  maglev.  There  are  six  other  loca- 
tions looking  into  building  a  line,  and  some 
of  them  are  farther  along  than  Maryland  in 
the  planning  stages. 

The  possible  routes  are  Los  Angeles  to  Las 
Vegas;  Seattle  to  Tacoma,  Wash.;  the  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  airport  to  International  Drive 
Just  outside  Disneyworld;  Pittsburgh's  air- 
port to  the  downtown  area;  and  locations  in 
upstate  New  York  and  Ohio,  Mr.  Boardman 
said. 

For  Mr.  Rosapepe,  Baltimore-Washington 
is  the  ideal  route.  Few  other  locations  have 
the  density  of  intercity  traffic  that  maglev 
could  relieve;  the  distance  is  Just  about  right 
for  a  SI  billion  allocation;  there  is  a  major 
airport  along  the  route  to  use  maglev  as  a 
feeder;  and  the  route  is  an  obvious  launching 
pad  for  running  an  extended  maglev  system 
along  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

Besides,  the  route  is  close  to  Washington, 
"so  it'll  get  more  attention  from  the  deci- 
sion-makers," Mr.  Rosapepe  said. 

His  resolution  will  be  heard  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  next  week,  only  two 
weeks  after  the  federal  government  Issued  a 
request  for  proposals  for  about  a  half-dozen 


small  (SI. 5  million  each)  initial  design  con- 
tracts. A  response  is  due  at  the  end  of  April, 
Mr.  Boardman  said,  noting  that  Maryland 
could  show  its  interest  by  spending  SI  mil- 
lion or  so  to  aid  those  studies. 

"Within  the  next  couple  of  months,"  he 
said,  "there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  state 
to  say,  'Yes,  we  want  to  play  a  role.'  or  'No. 
we  don't."" 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  798.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  interfering  with  access  to 
and  egress  from  a  medical  facility;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FREEDOM  OF  ACCESS  TO  CLINICAL  ENTRANCES 
ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  798,  the  Freedom 
of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  is  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  women  seeking 
medical  assistance  at  health  facilities 
which  provide  abortion  services.  It  is 
intended  to  protect  these  women  firom 
physical  interference  with  their  right 
to  enter  and  leave  such  facilities. 

This  measure  is  based  upon  a  similar 
bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress as  S.  2321.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  introducing  this  measure  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams].  A  companion 
bill  is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  California,  Representa- 
tive Mel  Levine. 

Quite  simply,  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  introducing  today 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  pre- 
vent an  individual  trom  entering  or 
exiting  a  medical  facility  by  physically 
detaining  the  individual  or  obstruct- 
ing. Impeding,  or  hindering  the  individ- 
ual's passage.  Persons  found  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  this  law  would  be  subject 
to  a  Hne  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  3  years  or  both.  The  legislation 
specifically  provides  that  the  term 
"physically"  does  not  incude  speech.  It 
also  provides  that  any  person  aggrieved 
by  a  violation  of  this  law  may  obtain 
appropriate  relief,  including  injunctive 
relief,  in  a  civil  action  and  may  recover 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tough  bill  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  a  very  seri- 
ous problem.  Medical  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation  which  provide 
safe,  legal  abortion  procedures  for 
women  exercising  their  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  right  to  choice 
have  been  under  siege  by  highly  orga- 
nized groups  like  Oi>eration  Rescue. 
These  organizations  and  groups  are  not 
engaged  in  peaceful,  nonviolent  pro- 
tests. They  are  engaged  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  force  their  will  upon  women 
and  health  providers  by  physically  in- 
vading health  facilities  which  provide 
abortion  services,  setting  up  blockades 
which  prevent  staff  and  patients  from 
entering  or  leaving  these  facilities,  and 
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enga^rlng  in  direct  physical  assaults 
upon  indlvldualB  attempting:  to  enter 
the  bulldlngrs. 

Accordlner  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  National  Abortion  Federation 
[NAF],  in  last  year  alone  there  were  67 
reported  incidents  of  violence  against 
health  facilities  providing:  abortion 
services.  Since  NAF  began  collecting 
this  data  in  19T7,  there  have  been  a 
total  of  829  reported  incidents,  includ- 
ing 34  bombings  and  52  cases  of  arson, 
and  43  cases  of  attempted  arson  or 
bombing.  There  have  also  been  more 
than  400  cases  of  clinic  blockades. 

One  of  the  reported  cases  of  arson  in 
1990  Included  a  fire  set  at  a  Planned 
Parenthood  clinic  in  Concord,  CA.  That 
arson  incident  last  September  resulted 
in  90,000  dollars'  worth  of  damage  to 
the  clinic.  Over  the  past  6  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  NAF  report,  there  were 
12  incidents  of  arson  or  bombings  or  at- 
tempts in  California.  These  incidents 
ranged  firom  a  Molotov  cocktail  thrown 
through  the  lobby  window  of  a  San 
Diego  clinic  to  the  partial  destruction 
of  a  Riverside  clinic  by  a  fire  set  in  the 
facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  NAF  annual  report  on  in- 
cidents of  violence  and  disruption 
against  abortion  providers  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
NAF  Incident  report  includes  only 
those  cases  reported  to  NAF.  The  ac- 
tual number  of  cases  is  undoubtedly 
higher. 

Indeed,  during  a  series  of  meetings  I 
held  in  California  with  prochoice  orga- 
nizations and  health  providers  I  repeat- 
edly beard  reports  about  the  growing 
problem  of  clinic  violence.  Health  facil- 
ity employees  and  volunteers  are  rou- 
tinely cautioned  against  wearing  jew- 
elry that  can  be  ripped  from  their  bod- 
ies by  clinic  protesters.  Six  patients 
and  five  staff  members  at  a  clinic  in 
Monterey  County  were  held  prisoner  in 
the  facility  for  6  hours  by  over  300 
antichoice  individuals.  One  patient 
seeking  a  scheduled  cancer  treatment 
was  blocked  f^m  entering.  Of  the  104 
individuals  who  were  eventually  ar- 
rested in  this  incident,  only  6  were 
local  residents.  The  rest  were  out- 
siders, brought  in  to  shut  down  this 
local  clinic. 

In  Daly  City.  CA.  clinic  blockaders 
refused  to  allow  a  pregnant  patient 
who  began  suffering  a  miscarriage  out- 
aide  the  clinic  to  enter.  The  clinic  staff 
was  finally  able  to  find  a  car  and  trans- 
port the  hysterical  woman  to  another 
Cacllity  some  IS  miles  away. 

Mr.  President,  these  women's  health 
fMttMiw  0A*B  preside  a  hrotA  range  of 
b«alth  servloeB  for  women,  including 
cancer  screening,  pKp  tests,  treatment 
of  reproductive  disorders  and  family 
planning  services.  Patients  who  are  un- 
aU*  «•  «M  i»to  tikm  faoUity  may  be 
forced  to  forego  essential   treatment 


services.  Moreover,  clinic  blockades 
could  prevent  or  delay  patients  who 
may  have  a  medical  emergency  fi-om 
being  transferred  to  a  hospital.  Block- 
ading health  facilities  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous activity  and  must  be  halted. 

The  most  effective  way  to  end  this 
vlolehce  and  interference  with  women 
exerqising  their  constitutional  right  to 
freedom  of  choice  is  to  make  sure  that 
thoss  who  engage  in  this  kind  of  con- 
duct I  know  that  they  will  face  tough 
criminal  sanctions.  This  legislation  is 
desigjned  to  send  a  very  strong  message 
that  those  who  violate  the  rights  of 
othets  will  be  subjected  to  the  full 
forcei  and  weight  of  the  law. 

NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr  President,  criminal  sanctions 
have  traditionally  fallen  within  the  re- 
sponi  Ibility  of  the  State  governments. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  number  of 
Stat  s  have  begun  to  respond  to  this 
prob:  em.  The  State  of  Maryland  led  the 
way  in  1989  with  enactment  of  the  flrst 
Stat«  legislation  making  it  a  specific 
offenee  to  interfere  physically  with  an 
individual  attempting  to  enter  or  exit 
a  m4dical  facility.  In  the  jnst  week, 
similiar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
California  Assembly.  Legislation 
nalizing  clinic  blockades  has  also 
introduced  in  the  Washington 
Legislature. 

e  same  time,  however,  it  is  clear 
a  Federal  criminal  statute  and 
al  civil  remedy  are  both  nec- 
and  appropriate  in  this  instance. 
Historically,  Federal  criminal  sanc- 
tions and  remedies  have  been  imposed, 
in  addition  to  State  criminal  sanctions 
and  remedies,  where  important  Federal 
rights  are  at  issue,  where  interstate  ac- 
tivity is  involved  or  where  there  is  a 
comoelling  need  to  establish  uniform 
sanctions  and  protections.  For 
iple.  Federal  criminal  sanctions 
ivil  remedies  for  violation  of  civil 
were  enacted  during  an  era  when 
n  regions  of  the  Nation  were  un- 
to protect  the  rights  of  black 
ns. 

The  circumstances  warranting  Fed- 
eral remedies  and  sanctions  are  clearly 
preset  in  this  situation. 
Fiifet.  the  basic  right  involved — the 
of  individual  women  to  obtain 
d  legal  abortions  services — is  a 
ly  protected  right,  guaranteed 
e  Constitution  of  the  United 
s.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  and  an  obligation  to  help 
assute  the  protection  of  federally  guar- 
anteed rights. 

Second,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
indidate  that  the  assaults  on  these 
health  clinics  are  being  masterminded 
by    organizations    such    as    Operation 

and  Involve  Interstate  conspiracies  to 
intesfeie  with  the  exercise  of  constltu- 
tion^lly  guaranteed  rights  by  individ- 
ual ifomen. 

Thlf4.  althewark  maay  State  aad 
local  law  enforcement  officials  have 
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been  vei  y  courageous  and  vigorous  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  the  women  and 
staff  of  these  health  facilities,  there 
have  bean  other  instances  where  local 
govemn^nt  officials  have  refused  to 
enforce  she  law  against  those  engaged 
in  clini<i  violence.  For  example,  the 
sheriff  oif  Nueces  County,  TX,  has  re- 
peatedly! stated  that  he  "would  not 
stop  proiife  demonstrators  fi-om  block- 
ing abortion  clinics"  or  "take  any  ac- 
tion thait  would  assist  people  to  get 
into  a  place  where  abortions  were 
going  to  be  performed." 

STRONG  CRIMINAL  SANCTIONS  DO  WORK 

Mr.  President,  some  may  suggest 
that  because  of  the  emotional  nature  of 
the  IssuiBS  involved,  imposing  tough 
criminal  penalties  upon  those  engaged 
in  cllniclblockades  will  have  little  im- 
pact. The  facts  show  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. In  1(hose  jurisdictions  where  these 
individuals  have  been  subject  to  stiff 
sentenced  and  heavy  fines,  the  violence 
and  unlf^wful  conduct  has  diminished. 
In  Florida  and  New  York,  for  example, 
heavy  fines  and  tough  jail  sentences 
have  fenced  leading  Operation  Rescue 
activistsj  to  cease  their  activities. 

Unforttinately,  in  too  many  jurisdic- 
tions, (Uinic  blockaders  have  been 
given  tcjken  fines  and  suspended  jail 
sentence^. 

This  legislation  would  guarantee 
that  puiiishment  commensurate  with 
the  offeiise  is  actually  imposed.  Under 
the  new  JFederal  sentencing  g\iidelines, 
repeat  offenders  and  those  who  use 
physical  force  to  impose  their  views  on 
others  vnll  be  subjected  to  stiffer  pen- 
alties. Trhe  guidelines  provide  for  in- 
creased {penalties  where  a  victim  is 
physically  restrained  in  the  course  of 
the  offense,  where  the  defendant  was 
an  orgaqizer  or  leader  of  a  criminal  ac- 
tivity that  involved  five  or  more  par- 
ticipants or  where  the  defendant  has  a 
record  df  prior  offenses.  Thus,  under 
the  objebtive  sentencing  criteria  out- 
lined in  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Conunis- 
sion  Ouitlellnes  Manual,  the  likelihood 
that  theiie  individuals  will  get  minimal 
sentences  is  greatly  diminished. 

CLINIC  IILOCKADES  AND  VIOLENCE  IS  NOT  A 
LEOrriMATE  FORM  OF  PROTEST 

Mr.  president,  one  thing  should  be 
made  absolutely  clear:  those  who  op- 
pose abortion  have  every  right  to  make 
their  viOws  known.  Freedom  of  speech 
is  a  deepdy  cherished  right  protected  by 
the  first  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. Those  who  oppose  abortion  are 
free  to  engage  in  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions, to  picket,  to  pass  out  literature, 
and  to  e^age  in  political  activities  to 
articula^  their  views. 

Abertobn  is  a  deepty "' — i  mj^ 

divisive  issue.  The  passions  on  both 
sides  often  run  deep  and  strong. 

However,  those  who  oppose  freedom 
of  choice  in  matters  relating  to  abor- 
Umi  or«M  tbe  Uae  betw— a  lagiUmaXm 
protest  land    criminal    conduct    when 
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they  physically  prevent  others  flrom  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  rights  in 
this  area. 

Some  have  suggested  an  analogy  be- 
tween antichoice  protesters  and  the 
civil  rights  protesters  of  the  1960's.  In 
fact,  antichoice  protesters  who  go  be- 
yond peaceful  inrotest  and  engage  in  vi- 
olence, physical  intimidation  and  as- 
sault have  little  in  common  with  those 
who  sought  to  assert  and  protect  con- 
stitutional ft^edom  during  the  turbu- 
lent civil  rights  struggles  of  the  six- 
ties. A  closer  analogy  can,  however,  be 
drawn  between  these  violent  protesters 
and  the  segregationists  who  barred 
black  citizens  from  entering  school 
house  doors  in  a  vicious  and  often  vio- 
lent effort  to  deny  black  Americans 
fi:ee  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
carefully  crafted  to  protect  women  and 
health  providers  f^om  physical  violence 
while  recognizing  the  right  of  legiti- 
mate protest.  It  specifically  excludes 
activities  related  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  peaceful  protest. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  the  vio- 
lence and  physical  intimidation  to  end, 
we  need  to  send  a  very  strong  signal 
that  it  win  not  be  tolerated.  This 
measure  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
specific  problem  of  clinic  blockades.  It 
includes  provisions  which  would  not 
only  provide  for  criminal  sanctions, 
but  also  would  allow  individuals, 
women  or  health  care  providers,  whose 
rights  have  been  Invaded  by  clinic 
blockaders  to  bring  civil  actions  in 
Federal  district  courts  to  protect  their 
rights.  It  authorizes  appropriate  relief, 
including  injunctive  relief,  along  with 
attorney's  fees  to  be  awarded  to  these 
aggrieved  individuals.  The  bill  specifi- 
cally authorizes  a  private  right  of  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  rights  of  women  and 
clinic  staff  seeking  to  enter  or  exit 
health  facilities  which  provide  abor- 
tion services.  Similar  relief  has  been 


provided  in  Federal  courts  under  other 
applicable  Federal  statutes,  including 
civil  rights  statutes  and  the  RICO  stat- 
ute. 

Although  a  number  of  Federal  courts 
have  authorized  injunctive  relief  under 
existing  statutes,  the  Supreme  Court's 
acceptance  of  a  clinic  blockade  case 
arising  out  of  the  fourth  circuit  has 
caused  some  concern  that  an  adverse 
high  court  decision  in  that  case  might 
curtail  Federal  civil  remedies  for  vic- 
tims of  clinic  blockades.  This  bill  is 
specifically  and  intentionally  tailored 
to  deal  with  these  abortion  clinic 
blockades  so  that  there  can  be  no  de- 
bate or  argument  as  to  its  applicability 
or  the  power  of  Federal  courts  to  grant 
appropriate  relief  in  these  cases.  This 
remedy  would  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  remedy  which  might  be  available 
to  the  victims  of  clinic  blockades 
under  other  State  or  Federal  statutes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  state 
a«:ain  that  the  problem  of  clinic  block- 
ades is  a  very  serious  and  important 
problem  that  must  be  resolved.  Last 
year,  I  authored  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  en- 
acted as  section  906  of  Fhiblic  Law  101- 
625,  which  provides  that  municipalities 
which  fail  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  policy 
of  enforcing  applicable  State  and  local 
laws  against  physically  barring  en- 
trance to  or  exit  trom  a  facility  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  clinic  blockade  will 
lose  their  eligibility  for  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  funds.  I  intend 
to  work  to  assure  that  this  new  law  is 
adequately  enforced  and  to  protect  the 
constitutional  right  to  freedom  of 
choice  for  all  women.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  bring  us  a  step  closer  to 
achieving  that  goal. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  protecting  wom- 
en's rights  to  flreedom  of  choice  includ- 
ing the  National  Abortion  Federation, 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  National  Coalition  of  Abor- 


tion Providers,  and  National  Abortion 
Rights  Action  League. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill,  the  NAF  annual  re- 
port, and  letters  from  supporting  orga- 
nizations be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.796 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SBORT  TITLS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Freedom  of 
Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  Act  of  1961". 

SEC.  1.  TITLE  18  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  Offense.— Chapter  13  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following-: 

"{248.  iBterfereace  with  acccM  to  or  ecreaa 
from  ■  medical  Cacility 

"(a)  Whoever,  other  than  an  agent  of  a 
medical  facility  or  a  law  enforcement  officer 
acting  within  the  scope  of  such  officer's  offi- 
cial authority.  Intentionally  prevents  an  in- 
dividual from  entering  or  exiting  that  medi- 
cal facility  by  physically— 

"(1)  detaining  the  Individual;  or 

"(2)  obetructlng.   Impeding,   or  hindering 
the  Individual's  passage, 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  3  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
this  section  may  In  a  civil  action  under  this 
title  obtain  appropriate  relief  (Including  in- 
junctive relief),  and  shall  be  awarded  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  a  part  of  the  costs. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'physically'  does  not  Include 
speech;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'medical  facility'  Includes  a 
hospital,  clinic,  physician's  office,  or  other 
facility  which  provides  health  or  surgical 
services.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  13  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"248.  Interference  with  access  to  or  egress 
from  a  medical  facility.". 
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National  abortion  Federation, 

Washington.  DC,  April  8. 1991. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  On  behalf  of  the 
Nfttlon&l  Abortion  Fedenition  (NAF),  a  na- 
tional aasoclatlon  of  reproductive  health 
care  professionals.  I  fully  endorse  the  Free- 
dom of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  Act.  We 
appreciate  your  leadership  In  protecting 
women's  health  and  safety. 

All  across  the  United  States,  women  have 
been  subjected  to  harassment.  Intimidation, 
and  physical  violence  while  trying  to  enter 
reproductive  health  facUlUes.  Such  actions 
clearly  violate  the  rights  and  privacy  of 
women,  and  can  be  dangerous  or  life-threat- 
ening in  emergency  situations. 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  law  speclfl- 
cally  addresaing  the  issue  of  access,  many 
clinics  have  been  forced  to  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  In  legal  fees  and  court  costs  so 
that  their  patients  could  enjoy  a  f^edom 
which  is  already  theirs  according  to  law.  If 
enacted,  the  Freedom  of  Access  to  Clinic  En- 
trances Act  will  provide  badly  needed  protec- 
tion, allowing  women  unhindered  access  to 
gynecological  and  abortion  services. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  for  women.  Congres- 
sional action  is  a  prerequisite  to  tne  access 
to  health  care.  We  deeply  appreciate  your 
recognition  of  this  serious  problem  and  your 
attempts  to  recUf^  it.  Please  let  us  know  if 
we  can  assist  you  in  any  way. 
Sincerely. 

Barbara  Rasporo. 
ExectiUve  Director. 
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Thank  you  in 
Free  Access  to 


Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  Apnl  8. 1991 
Hon.  A  JUJ  Cranston, 
U.S.  Se  late,  Washington,  DC. 

Dead    Senator  Cranston 

advanofe  for  Introducing  the     

Clinic  tntrances  Act  of  1991."  This  bill  is  un 
fortunitely  necessary  to  help  stop  attempts 
to  closi  I  clinics,  doctors'  offices  and  hospitals 
that  o  fer  reproductive  health  services  to 
women  and  their  families.  By  making  it  a 
federal  felony  to  interfere  with  a  person  en- 
tering )r  exiting  a  medical  facility,  this  act 
should  lelp  to  deter  those  who  try  to  prevent 
women  s  access  to  legal  medical  procedures. 

Durlifg  the  past  several  years,  many  clinics 
across  ;the  country  have  been  subject  to 
blocka4e  and  invasion  by  groups  such  as  Op- 
eration! Rescue.  While  none  of  our  clinics  has 
been  f^ced  to  close,  women  seeking  services 
have  oeen  harassed  and  medical  services 
they  sought  have  often  been  delayed.  Em- 
ployeeai  also  have  been  subjected  not  only  to 
verbal  abuse  but  also  in  some  cases  to  phys- 
ical asi  ault.  In  some  jurisdictions,  prosecu- 
tion uc  ler  local  or  state  laws  has  helped  to 
deter  r^urrence  of  these  crimes.  However,  in 
many  instances  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  passage  of  a  federal  statute  guarantee- 
ing a  troman's  access  to  medical  facilities 
will  pr<  vide  an  added  measure  of  protection 
to  women  seeking  reproductive  health  serv- 
ices. 

Agaii ,  thank  you  for  taking  this  impor- 
tant stip  In  protecting  a  woman's  right  to 
abortloti.  We  pledge  the  assistance  of 
Plannet  Parenthood  in  helping  to  secure  en- 
actmen ;. 

SI  Qcerely, 

William  w.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

National  Coalition  of 

Abortion  Providers, 
Washington.  DC.  March  18, 1991. 
Hon.  Ai  AN  Cranston, 

Hart  SnaU  Office  Building,  U.S.  Senate. 
Was  iington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
sendlngi  to  me  the  latest  version  of  the 
"Freedom  of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrances 
Act."     I 

On  behalf  of  all  of  our  clinics,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  enthusiastic  support  for  this 
legislation.  The  simple  fact  is  that  providers 
everywliere  need  as  many  tools  as  possible  to 
stop  protestors  from  stopping  patients  from 
entering  clinics.  All  too  often,  local  laws  (if 
enforced)  do  not  deter  such  behav- 
|le  this  will  not  solve  the  problem 
idedly,  it  will  surely  be  of  great  as- 
1  to  our  clinics. 
Again!  thank  you  for  your  efforts  In  this 
area.  Plfease  feel  tree  to  call  upon  me  for  any 
assistance  that  you  think  I  can  provide. 
With  ^arm  regards, 

Ron  Fitzsimmons. 
Executive  Director. 

National  abortion  Rights 

Action  League. 
Washington,  DC,  April  8, 1991. 
Hon.  al  in  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  National 
AbortloB  Rights  Action  League  endorses 
wholeheartedly  the  efforts  you  and  Rep- 
resentative Levine  have  undertaken  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  make  It  a  felony  to  forc- 
ibly stoi  an  individual  from  entering  or  leav- 
ing a  nidical  facility.  The  Freedom  of  Ac- 
cess to  Icilnlc  Entrances  Act  Imposes  nec- 
essary penalties  while  continuing  to  guaran- 
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tee  oppone  its  of  abortion  and  family  plan- 
ning the  rght  to  make  their  views  known 
through  peaceful  demonstrations. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  incidents  of  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  that  have  escalated 
at  hospitals,  clinics  and  doctors'  offices 
where  reprixiuctive  health  services,  includ- 
ing abortion,  are  provided. 

Spearheaied  by  "Operation  Rescue,"  oppo- 
nents of  women's  right  to  choose  abortion 
have  blockaded  entrances  to  health  facilities 
all  over  th«  country.  Their  efforts  to  block 
the  civil  rights  of  others  have  erupted  into 
cases  of  violence,  neighborhood  disturbance, 
and  have  produced  an  undue  drain  on  limited 
local  law  enforcement  services.  The  tactics 
of  these  anti-choice  demonstrators  have  suc- 
ceeded In  aenying  women  access  to  needed 
health  cara,  including  the  family  planning 
services  necessary  to  prevent  unplanned 
pregnancies. 

NARAL  supports  your  bill  and  will  urge 
members  ofj  the  Senate  and  House  to  join  you 
and  Rep.  L£vine  as  cosponsors  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  Act.  This 
important  legislation  represents  a  positive 
step  towarr)  correcting  the  untenable  situa- 
tion caused  by  unlawful  actions  and  protects 
the  rights  of  Individuals  seeking  medical 
treatment. 

If  you  nei  id  any  assistance,  please  contact 
the    NARA:..    legislative    staff    at    408-4600. 
Thank  you  'or  your  continued  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  hea  Ith  interests  of  women. 
Since]  ely, 

Kate  Michelman, 

Executive  Director.* 

By  ft  r.  NICKLES: 

S.  799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Ac  ;  and  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1966  to  exempt  from  such  acts 
tenants  of  federally  related  housing 
who  particiipate  in  the  construction,  al- 
teration, or  repair  of  their  principle 
residences,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources] 

resident  employment  oppoRTUNrry  act 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducink  a  bill  today  which  I  believe 
will  have  [significant  impact  on  the 
lives  of  mlany  residents  of  public  and 
federally  agisted  housing  projects. 

This  biU,  the  Resident  Employment 
Opportunity  Act.  will  open  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  tenants  across  the 
country  who  want  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete for  construction,  alteration,  and 
repair  wort  on  the  project  which  they 
are  currently  residing. 

Under  current  law,  a  tenant  Is  forced 
to  sit  idlsq  while  a  Federal  contractor 
brings  in  outside  workers  because  of  an 
outdated  Federal  law  which  does  not 
allow  Fetieral  contractors  to  pay 
nontenant  [workers  at  market  wages. 

The  Da^as-Bacon  Act  requires  con- 
tractors toj  pay  all  workers  on  federally 
funded  conptruction  projects  valued  at 
more  thani  $2,000  the  prevailing  wage 
for  that  type  of  work,  as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  policy 
costs  the  t*jcpayer  $900  million  per  year 
and  shuts  out  those  laborers  who  do 
not  have  the  skills  to  command  the 
higher  wagtes. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  bill  should 
not  be  considered  and  passed  by  the 
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Senate.  An  amendment  which  also  al- 
lowed the  homeless  to  work  on  their 
shelters  passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  in  1967.  This  past  session,  I  offered 
a  tenant  exemption  amendment  to  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  and  it 
was  tabled.  However,  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  today  is  quite  narrowly 
drafted. 

My  bill,  the  Resident  Employment 
Opportunity  Act.  exempts  only  tenants 
of  public  housing  or  federally  assisted 
housing  projects  and  only  when  the 
work  is  on  his  or  her  principal  resi- 
dence. Principal  residence  is  defined  in 
the  bill  as  the  building  in  which  a  ten- 
ant resides,  any  building  located  in  the 
same  project,  and  any  real  property 
that  is  managed  as  part  of  the  project. 

While  reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
is  important,  at  this  time,  I  am  simply 
asking  Congress  to  consider  a  narrowly 
drafted  bill  which  will  benefit  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  looking  for  a  way  to 
improve  their  lives  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  bill  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  on-the-job  training 
which  will  lead  to  the  development  of 
new  skills  and  eventual  independence.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  ft-om  Secretary  Kemp 
relative  to  this  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development. 
Washington.  DC,  March  II.  1991. 
Senator  Don  Nickles, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Hart  SenaU  Office  Butiding,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  of 
my  interest  in  and  support  of  your  efforts  to 
create  greater  opportunities  for  jobs  and  en- 
trepreneurshlp  In  our  nation's  public  and  as- 
sisted housing  communities. 

As  you  know.  I  recently  visited  two  as- 
sisted housing  coRununltles  In  Tulsa.  Okla- 
homa—Morning Star  Village  and  Vernon 
Manor.  1  was  Impressed  by  the  determination 
of  the  residents  of  these  communities  to 
make  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

The  Resident  Employment  Opportunity 
Act.  which  I  understand  you  plan  to  Intro- 
duce, will  allow  public  housing  residents  to 
learn  skills  and  gain  work  experience  at 
competitive  wages  when  they  are  working  on 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair  of 
their  own  homes.  It  will  do  so  by  allowing 
Davis-Bacon  and  other  federal  wage  rates  to 
be  waived  when  public  and  assisted  bousing 
tenants  are  hired  by  contractors  to  assist 
with  the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
their  own  homes. 

Low  income  residents  of  public  and  as- 
sisted housing  should  be  given  the  chance  to 
compete  for  these  jobs.  I  commend  you  for 
your  efforts  to  expand  jobs  and  entrepreneur- 
ial opportunities  In  our  nation's  public  and 
assisted  housing  communities. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Kemp, 

Secretary.* 


S.  800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Victoria  Parini,  Felix  Juan  Parini,  and 
Sergio  Manuel  Parini;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  PARINI  FAMILY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would 
allow  three  of  our  constituents  to  be- 
come U.S.  Citizens.  Felix  Juan  Parini, 
Sergio  Manuel  Parini,  and  Carmen  Vic- 
toria Parini  all  believed  they  were  U.S. 
citizens  by  virture  of  their  father's 
citizenship.  However,  in  1987,  when 
Felix  Juan  Parini  applied  for  a  pass- 
port renewal,  it  was  discovered  that  his 
father  had  not  met  the  residency  re- 
quirements to  pass  citizenship  on  to 
Felix,  Sergio,  or  Carmen.  Before  this 
time,  all  three  had  believed  in  good 
faith  that  they  were  U.S.  citizens.  The 
misunderstanding  was  due  not  to  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  Parini's,  but  to 
apparent  agency  errors.  Both  the  State 
Dei>artment  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  have  concluded 
that  private  legislation  is  the  only  way 
to  remedy  this  unfortunate  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  rarely  introduce  pri- 
vate legislation.  I  reserve  it  for  those 
cases  which  I  believe  to  be  truly  meri- 
torious and  in  need  of  extraordinary  re- 
lief. The  Parini's  have  been  ambitious, 
contributing  members  of  their  commu- 
nity, pursuing  careers  and  education. 
In  addition,  Felix  Juan  Parini  serves  in 
the  Oregon  National  Guard,  and  for 
several  months  was  on  standby  to  be 
sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
today  that  will  allow  Felix,  Sergio,  and 
Carmen  Parini  to  become  U.S.  Citi- 
zens.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatfield): 


By   Mr.    REID   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bryan,     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 
WiRTB.    Mr.    Garn.    Mr.    Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Danportb,  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.  801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails   System   Act   to   designate   the 
Pony  Ebcpress  National  Historic  Trail 
and  California  National  Historic  Trail 
as  components  of  the  National  Trails 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  EJnergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS  SYSTEM  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  today  it  is 
my  privilege  to  introduce  legislation  to 
designate  the  Pony  Express  Trail  and 
the  California  Trail  as  National  His- 
toric Trails  under  the  National  Trails 
System. 

The  Pony  Elxpress  galloped  into  post- 
al history  on  April  3,  1860.  It  was  like  a 
giant  relay,  in  which  about  75  ponies 
ran  in  each  direction.  At  each  station, 
these  heroic  riders  were  given  only  2 
minut«8  in  which  to  transfer  the  saddle 
bags  to  tresh  ponies  and  be  on  their 
way  again.  The  Eixpreee  ran  day  and 
night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  in 
the  face  of  Indian  attack.  In  the  18 
months  that  the  Fixpreas  operated,  only 
one  trip  was  missed  when  a  westbound 


rider  charged  into  Dry  Creek  Station, 
clinging  to  his  saddle  horn.  He  had 
been  fatally  wounded  by  Indians  and 
died  in  a  few  hours,  but  he  had  brought 
the  mail  through  in  its  blood  stained 
mochlUa,  a  leather  saddle  blanket  con- 
taining four  cantinas  or  boxes  for  car- 
rying the  mail.  The  service  was  spon- 
sored and  financially  supirarted  by  a 
well-known  freighting  firm  of  the  time: 
Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell. 

William  H.  Russell  had  failed  repeat- 
edly to  get  backing  from  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee 
for  an  express  route  to  carry  mail  be- 
tween St.  Joseph,  MO — the  western- 
most point  reached  by  the  railroad  and 
telegraph — and  California. 

St.  Joseph  was  the  strategic  starting 
point  for  the  direct  2,000  mile  central 
route  to  the  West.  Except  for  a  few 
forts  and  settlements,  however,  the 
route  beyond  St.  Joseph  was  a  vast,  si- 
lent wilderness  inhabited  primarily  by 
Indians. 

Russell's  freighting  firm  lost  more 
than  S100,000  on  the  Pony  Express— a 
loss  he  could  ill  afford.  Undismayed,  he 
kept  the  Pony  Express  going. 

The  project  was  pushed  vigorously. 
The  route  followed  the  well-known  Or- 
egon-California trail  by  way  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska.  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  California.  Stations  were 
built  at  intervals  of  about  15  miles, 
wherever  stage  stations  did  not  already 
exist. 

Fleet,  wiry.  Indian  ponies  were  pur- 
chased. Young,  courageous,  lightweight 
riders  were  hired.  Although  the  written 
rule  was  to  hire  no  one  under  the  age  of 
20,  the  actual  ages  of  these  pony  men 
averaged  slightly  under  19.  Many  an 
eager  applicant  did  not  hesitate  to  up 
his  birth  date  a  year  or  two  in  order  to 
get  the  job.  Riders  were  recruited  hast- 
ily, but  before  being  hired  had  to  swear 
on  a  Bible  not  to  cuss,  fight,  or  abuse 
their  animals.  They  pledged,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  conduct  themselves 
honestly. 

The  first  mall  by  Pony  Express  troxn 
St.  Joseph  to  Sacramento  took  lOVb 
days,  cutting  the  Overland  Stage  time 
by  more  than  half.  The  fastest  delivery 
time  was  in  March  1861.  when  the  inau- 
gural address  of  President  Lincoln  was 
carried  in  7  days  and  17  hours. 

The  Pony  Express  has  a  secure,  per- 
manent place  in  the  catalog  of  Amer- 
ican folklore.  Two  of  its  famous  sons. 
"Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  and  "Wild  Bill" 
Hickok.  has  served  as  pioneer  heroes  to 
millions  of  young  Americans.  Recently 
it  has  been  celebrated  and  popularized 
in  a  weekly  TV  series.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
the  bravery  and  can-do  optimism  of  our 
pioneer  youth. 

The  California  Trail  was  tha  roat«  of 
the  greatest  mass  migration  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Over  a  aO-year  period,  1841 
to  1860,  more  than  200,000  pioneers 
made  this  great  trek  west.  This  legend- 
ary highway  opened  up  the  Western 
frontier  and  tied  what  was  known  as 
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the  Island  of  California  togrether  with 
the  older  and  more  settled  east  coast. 

The  most  feared  section  along  the  en- 
tire California  Trail  is  found  in  my 
home  State  of  Nevada,  southwest  of 
the  town  of  Lovelock.  Here  the  pio- 
neers had  to  cross  the  dreaded  Forty- 
Mile  Desert.  Lacking  both  water  and 
grass,  this  stretch  of  country  was  con- 
sidered not  far  short  of  Hades.  The  ad- 
versity that  was  endured  in  the  Forty- 
Mile  is  best  captured  by  the  following 
entry  of  October  3,  1849,  in  the  Journal 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Royce: 

Should  we  txy  to  ero  on?  But  there  were 
miles  of  desert  before  us,  in  which  we  knew, 
neither  grass  or  water  could  be  found.  With 
unwearied  grace  my  eyes  swept,  ag-ain  and 
again,  the  shimmering  horizon.  There  was  no 
help  or  hope  out  there.  Then  I  looked  out  at 
what  lay  nearest.  How  short  lived  our  few  re- 
maining resources  would  be,  unless  Treah 
strength  came  from  somewhere.  How  still  It 
was.  Only  the  sound  of  a  few  feable  breaths. 
It  would  not  take  many  hours  of  starvation 
to  quiet  them  forever. 

Independence,  MO,  was  the  jumping 
off  point  for  the  emigrants  to  the  West. 
The  city,  made  famous  by  President 
Harry  Truman  in  this  century,  had  an 
economy  geared  to  outfitting  and  pro- 
visioning the  pilgrims.  Here  a  family 
could  purchase  all  that  was  needed  for 
the  westward  trip  and  a  good  deal  that 
was  not  needed. 

The  busy  season  along  the  trail  was 
early  spring.  The  pioneers  gathered  in 
vast  camps  on  the  outskirts  of  Inde- 
pendence, waiting  for  the  first  signs  of 
green  graas  on  the  Great  Plains.  This 
grass  provided  the  valuable  pasture  for 
their  oxen,  horses,  and  mules  on  whose 
strength  the  wagon  teams  moved. 
When  they  signed  on  for  the  journey 
west,  each  pioneer  was  sworn  to  agree 
to  strict  rules  of  conduct  and  coopera- 
tion. 

The  business  of  a  wagon  train  was 
movement.  Ideally,  people  bound  for 
California  wanted  to  make  20  miles  a 
day.  Few  maintained  that  pace.  Some 
observed  the  Christian  Sabbath,  camp- 
ing all  day  Sunday.  Delays  were  caused 
by  severe  storms,  unseasonably  swollen 
rivers,  injury,  illness  and  the  call  to 
make  repairs  on  equipment  and  wag- 
ons. 

The  object  was  to  keep  moving.  The 
pioneers  adjusted  to  the  demands  of 
the  trail.  The  only  other  choice  was 
turning  back  or  even  death,  from  being 
on  the  wrong  stretch  of  the  trail  at  the 
wrong  time  of  the  year. 

By  and  large,  the  California  emigra- 
tion was  a  family  afljair.  The  emigrants 
banded  together  in  companies  of  50  to 
100  people  for  protection  and  mutual 
assistance.  At  mealtime,  they  usually 
ate  alone  with  their  own  families.  As 
night  apjn-oached,  they  circled  their 
wagons  for  iirotection.  The  next  day 
would  bring  more  exhausting  chal- 
lenges firom  moving  a  hundred  wagsons 
and  hundreds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules. 


EvenI  before  the  streams  of  wagons 
wore  deep  ruts  into  the  sod,  scars  that 
can  stffll  be  seen  today,  the  route  was 
marke4  ^i^®  *  highway  with  broken 
fUmituk-e,  empty  barrels,  skeletons  of 
worn  opt  livestock,  broken  down  wag- 
ons and  simple  grave  markers  that  sig- 
naled the  end  of  someone's  dream. 

The  California  Trail  has  a  colorful 
history]  of  heroes,  adventurers,  and 
dreamers.  These  real  people  went  West, 
made  millions,  built  cities,  laid  rail- 
roads. i)roke  farmland,  and  carved  out 
great  Ranches.  They  dreamed,  strug- 
gled, failed,  or  prospered  against  in- 
credible odds. 

Ther«  was  Brigham  Young  with  his 
dream  to  make  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
desert  jloom;  miners  who  discovered, 
prospered  and  faded  along  with  Ne- 
vada's Comstock  lode;  the  tragic 
Donner  Party;  and  the  brave  wagon 
train  s<  outs— John  C.  Fremont  and  Kit 
Carson. 

The  C  alifornia  Trail  represents  one  of 
the  gre  it  dramas  in  all  of  human  his- 
tory. T  lis  great  highway  heli>ed  settle 
our  Nal  ion.  It  linked  the  Atlantic  and 
Paciflc  coasts  in  ways  never  imagined 
by  our  I  Jolonial  Founders.  The  bill  I  am 
introdu  :ing  will  help  all  Americans  re- 
membei  the  exploration,  wealth,  hard- 
ships, a  id  golden  chance  to  build  a  new 
life  in  a  new  land.  That  is  the  legacy  of 
the  Califomla  Trail.  It  is  worth  pre- 
serving, 

The  completion  of  the  trans- 
contine  ital  railroad  in  1869  ushered  in 
the  most  remarkable  age  of  develop- 
ment iq  our  Nation's  history.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
transcontinental  railroad  followed 
many  o  '  the  trails  blazed  years  before 
by  the  »ony  Express  and  wagon  trains 
on  the  California  Trail.  Many  lives 
were  loi  t  on  those  trails  that  we  speed 
over  to(  ay  so  effortlessly  by  train  and 
automo  )ile. 

The  tfme  has  come  to  honor  these 
pioneer  heroes  and  acknowledge  the 
national  historical  importance  of  the 
Pony  Express  Trail. 

Mr.  lYesident,  this  bill  reflects  the 
congresi  iional  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
National  Trails  System  Act.  It  pro- 
motes t  ie  recognition,  protection  and 
interpretation  of  our  pioneer  history. 
It  wouli  I  cause  a  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan  to  be  prepared  for  each 
trail.  A  plan  that  would  define  the 
roles  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  private  citizens.  A  plan  that 
would  (ieflne  the  specific  management 
actionsifor  each  trail.  Management  ac- 
tions tnat  would  include,  among  oth- 
ers: Consistent  marking  along  each 
trail  tojmake  it  easier  for  visitors  to 
And  anq  retrace  our  pioneer  footsteps — 
literally  bringing  history  back  to  life 
again,  it  would  also  include  inform- 
ative br4>chures,  expanded  research  and 
visitor  Ibcilitles  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  pioneer  life,  and  needed  protec- 
tion fori  at  risk  sections  of  the  trail. 


Access  1 0  portions  of  trail  on  non-Fed-    onstrated  tl  at  IMG's  are  comparable  in 
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eral  lands  would  be  improved  through 
the  use  of  aegotiated  agreement,  with- 
out raising  Federal  costs  and  dislocat- 
ing privatei  landowners. 

By  introducing  this  legislation 
today,  I  intend  to  repay  our  debt  to  the 
early  western  pioneers,  those  gallant 
pony  men  jand  their  courageous  bene- 
factors, and  recognize  the  significance 
of  this  historical  episode  in  our  coun- 
try's western  expansion. 

I  urge  mt  colleagues  to  support  swift 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

By  Mi".  SIMON: 
S.  802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  HeaQth  Service  Act  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  international 
medical  graduates,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Repository 
of  Physician  Records,  and  for  other 
purposes;  tjo  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  GRADUATES  ANTl- 
blSCROJINATlON  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIM^N.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing tjoday,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Lieberman,  a 
compreheniive  bill  to  end  the  discrimi- 
nation thit  international  medical 
graduates  IMG's]  experience  in  medi- 
cal licensure.  This  legislation  will 
eliminate  tiie  differences  in  medical  li- 
censure refluirements  between  inter- 
nationally i  trained  and  domestically 
trained  medical  graduates  and  will  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  over- 
see the  creation  and  operation  of  a  na- 
tional repository  of  medical  creden- 
tials. It  wik  not  lower  the  standards  of 
medical  practice  in  any  State.  Nor  will 
it  in  any  Way  reduce  the  authority  of 
any  State  to  set  and  uphold  standards 
for  practicd  in  a  State. 

This  legislation  is  a  response  to  the 
May  1990  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port entitled  "Medical  Licensing  by 
Endorsement:  Requirements  Differ  for 
Graduates  of  Foreign  and  U.S.  Medical 
Schools"  aiid  to  a  hearing  held  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  on  July  26.  1990,  on  licens- 
ing requirements  of  international  med- 
ical graduates. 

The  123,0b0  of  our  Nation's  569,000 
physicians  are  international  medical 
graduates.  IMG's  represent  20  percent 
of  medical  school  faculties  and  25  per- 
cent of  me  Ileal  researchers.  Eighteen 
international  medical  graduates  have 
been  awardi  sd  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medi- 
cine. International  medical  graduates 
practice  In  under-served  areas,  remote 
rural  areas,  overcrowded  urban  hos- 
pitals, and  the  back  wards  of  State 
mental  hos]>itals.  Although  we  rely  on 
intemationil  medical  graduates  to 
provide  nee  led  care  in  these  areas,  we 
must  recognize  that  we  have  main- 
tained a  double  standard  in  evaluating 
their  compstence.  We  have  failed  to 
provide  them  with  equal  opportunity 
to  practice  i  nedicine  in  our  society. 

Despite      studies     that     have     dem- 
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medical  knowledge  and  clinical  skills 
to  their  domestically  trained  coimter- 
IMLTts,  and  despite  sigmiflcant  contribu- 
tions to  medical  care  in  this  country, 
they  are  subjected  to  a  two-tiered  sys- 
tem of  medical  licensure  that  often 
prevents  them  fi-om  practicing  in  a  par- 
ticular State.  The  additional  hoops 
that  IMG's  must  pass  through  in  order 
to  receive  their  license  is  nothing  less 
than  a  vehicle  for  discrimination. 

The  hearing  held  by  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  clearly 
demonstrated  that  incidents  of  dispar- 
ate treatment  between  U.S.  and  inter- 
national medical  graduates  is  not  a 
rarity.  Overt  discrimination  ranges 
firom  overly  burdensome  requirements 
that  are  routinely  placed  on  IMG's  for 
initial  licensure  and  for  licensure  by 
endorsement  in  another  State  to  out- 
right refusal  to  accept  IMG's  into  resi- 
dency programs  and  jobs  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  training  and  competence. 
Document  retrieval  is  often  nearly  im- 
possible for  IMG's  and  extensive  delays 
or  minimal  notice  of  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  by  a  State  board  are  not  un- 
common. Covert  discrimination  is  dem- 
onstrated through  decisions  involving 
employment  and  promotion  opportuni- 
ties, access  to  hospital  privileges  and 
peer  reviews  that  adversely  affect 
IMG's. 

This  legislation  will  prohibit  a  State, 
Federal  agency,  or  private  faciUty 
from  subjecting  an  international  medi- 
cal graduate  who  has  completed  a  resi- 
dency training  in  the  United  States  to 
any  condition  or  requirement  that  ma- 
terially differs  from  those  applied  to 
graduates  of  U.S.  medical  schools  in 
the  areas  of  initial  licensure  and  licen- 
sure by  endorsement.  Another  impor- 
tant comix>nent  of  the  bill  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  clearinghouse, 
or  repository,  for  medical  credentials. 

The  bill  would  mandate  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional repository  for  physician  creden- 
tials. However,  the  bill  allows  the  Sec- 
retary to  utilize  an  existing  facility. 
Including  any  private  sector  initia- 
tives, to  operate  this.  The  Secretary 
would  create  an  advisory  council  whose 
purpose  would  be  to  issue  recommenda- 
tions to  establish  the  repository  and  to 
monitor  the  operation  of  the  reposi- 
tory. 

Medical  licensure  is  under  the  juris- 
diction for  the  States.  E^h  State  has 
its  own  licensure  requirements  for 
phsyicians.  Because  international  med- 
ical schools  are  not  accredited  by  the 
Liaison  Committee  for  Medical  Edu- 
cation, State  licensing  boards  place  the 
burden  on  IMG's  to  prove  the  equiva- 
lency of  his  or  her  education.  The  GAO 
report  described  the  difficulty  that 
IMG's  have  in  addressing  State  licens- 
ing boards'  inquiries  regarding  their 
schools.  Often  a  licensed,  practicing 
physician  must  provide  information  to 
a  second  State  licensing  board  that  has 
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already  been  provided  to  one  State  li- 
censing board.  It  frequently  takes 
much  longer  for  a  practicing  IMG  to 
process  applications  for  licensure  by 
endorsement  than  it  does  for  U.S.  med- 
ical graduates. 

As  part  of  their  report,  the  GAO  con- 
vened a  roundtable  discussion  of  groups 
representing  organized  medicine  and 
IMG's.  These  groups  agreed  that  a 
clearinghouse  for  applicants'  records 
would  streamline  the  process  for  State- 
to-State  licensing  and  would  limit  du- 
plicative State  efforts  as  well  as  avoid- 
ing delays  for  practicing  IMG's  who 
seek  licensure  in  a  second  State.  The 
repository  would  make  it  easier  for 
IMG's  who  seek  licensure  in  a  second 
State.  The  rejwsitory  would  make  it 
easier  for  IMG's  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
graduates,  to  verify  educational  train- 
ing credentials. 

The  GAO  roundtable  participants 
agreed  to  address  some  of  the  key  ques- 
tions regarding  the  repository's  con- 
cept and  design  such  as  which  organi- 
zation would  be  best  suited  for  admin- 
istering the  clearinghouse  and  what 
types  of  information  it  would  main- 
tain. I  understand  that  this  process  is 
underway.  Both  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Educational  Com- 
mission for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates 
already  have  large  data  banks  on  the 
backgrounds  of  IMG's  and  could  house 
such  a  repository. 

The  AMA  has  already  begun  a  Na- 
tional Physicians  Credentials  Verifica- 
tion service  in  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
and  Oklahoma.  The  soon  to  be  national 
service  will  collect,  verify,  and  main- 
tain documents  and  accreditation  in- 
formation for  physician  subscribers 
preparing  to  apply  for  medical  licen- 
sure and  hospital  privileges.  Under 
AMA's  system,  physicians  pay  a  fee  to 
set  up  a  file  and  hospitals  pay  a  fee  for 
each  information  request.  Although 
the  clearinghouse  should  be  self-sup- 
porting, this  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  start  the  operation  of  the  re- 
pository. 

While  I  commend  the  AMA  for  their 
initiative,  their  program  lacks  a  forum 
for  IMG's  to  facilitate  their  concerns. 
This  legislation  creates  an  appropriate 
and  fair  forum  for  IMG's  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives fi:om  other  appropriate  or- 
ganizations to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  regarding  the  repository. 

This  measure  also  authorizes  funding 
for  the  new  U.S.  medical  licensing 
exam.  This  single  examination  path- 
way to  licensure  will  be  administered 
to  all  medical  licensure  applicants  and 
is  one  positive  step  toward  ending  the 
two-tiered  system  of  licensure. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  obtain  data  from  10  States  on 
the  processing  of  applications  for  licen- 
sure, postgraduate  training  and  clini- 
cal privileges.  The  bill  would  also 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  residency  train- 
ing program  to  deny  a  residency  posi- 


tion to  a  qualified  International  medi- 
cal graduate. 

Although  we  cannot  eliminate  every 
vestige  of  discrimination,  we  can  do  a 
lot  better  than  we  are  doing  right  now. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  REID:  I 

S.  803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Family  Vi- 
olence Prevention  and  Services  Act  to 
provide  grants  to  States  to  fund  State 
domestic  violence  coalitions,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

GRANTS  FOR  STATE  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
COALITIONS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  In- 
troduce an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  addresses  a  tragedy  that 
threatens  our  society  In  every  way. 
This  legislation  Is  entitled  the  Domes- 
tic Violence  Act. 

During  my  presentation  today,  as 
brief  as  it  will  be.  16  women  In  our 
country  will  be  battered  by  their  hus- 
bands or  companions.  Every  18  seconds, 
a  woman  in  the  United  States  Is  bat- 
tered. This  adds  up  to  200  women  bat- 
tered every  hour,  or  almost  5.000  bat- 
tered every  day. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  series  of  epi- 
sodes that  takes  no  vacations,  no  time 
off  for  Christmas.  New  Year's,  Thanks- 
giving. EUister.  and  no  Sundays  off. 
These  batterings  go  on  every  second. 
So  when  you  hear  the  stories  and  look 
at  the  statistics,  you  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  no  one  is  safe 
firom  domestic  violence.  Sadly,  well 
over  90  percent  of  this  violence  Is  di- 
rected toward  women. 

This  legislation  is  bom  out  of  hear- 
ings I  held  recently  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. I  held  hearings  In  Las  Vegas  and 
Reno.  We  heard  22  witnesses.  We  heard 
the  experts  as  to  why  this  legislation  is 
necessary.  We  heard  testimony  from 
people  who  had  been  battered.  We  even 
heard  testimony,  Mr.  President,  from 
batterers,  who  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
forming. We  heard  testimony  from  po- 
lice officers,  and  f^om  a  wide  range  of 
people. 

But  the  most  shocking  thing  I  heard 
during  these  hearings  was  the  fact  that 
one  out  of  every  five  women  that  visit 
an  emergency  room  clinic  or  hospital 
are  there  as  a  result  of  being  beaten  by 
her  husband  or  her  companion.  One  out 
of  every  Ave  persons— 20  percent  of  the 
women — that  go  to  the  emergency 
room  is  there  as  a  result  of  having  been 
beaten  by  her  husband  or  companion. 

The  Domestic  Violence  Act  provides 
Federal  funds  to  State  coalitions  on 
domestic  violence,  the  nonprofit  agen- 
cies which  coordinate  the  activities. 

There  are  other  contributions  this 
legislation  will  make,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  talk  about  this,  because 
these  coalitions  will  utilize  their  fUnds 
for  further  Intervention  in  the  preven- 
tion of  domestic  violence,  will  work 
with    family    law    judges    and    other 
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judges  and  other  aspects  of  our  court 
system  to  develop  appropriate  re- 
sponses to  cases,  and  conduct  public 
education  campaigns  to  inform  and 
educate  Americans  about  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

The  overwhelming  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  clear.  Domestic  violence  is  a 
misery  which  does  not  discriminate.  It 
knows  no  bounds  of  income  class,  race, 
or  religion.  These  women,  many,  many 
times,  Mr.  president,  are  totally  help- 
less. 

The  greater  Las  Vegas  metropolitan 
area,  consisting  of  850,000  people,  has  27 
beds  for  domestic  violence  cases  for 
women  that  need  to  get  away  from 
their  situation.  There  are  27  beds.  Re- 
member, we  are  talking  about  beds  for 
women  and  children.  So  if  a  woman 
comes  in  and  has  three  children,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  there  are  just 
a  few  women  that  can  be  helped  on  any 
one  occasion.  The  same  is  true  in  Reno. 
The  problem  is  that  it  is  the  same  ev- 
erywhere in  the  country.  We  simply  do 
not  have  enough  domestic  crisis  shel- 
ters to  protect  these  battered  women. 

According  to  the  Center  for  Women 
policy  studies,  violence  against  women 
will  occur  in  two-thirds  of  all  mar- 
riages. Twenty-five  percent  of  all 
women  will  be  severely  beaten  at  some 
time  during  their  marriage. 

If  men  were  the  victims  of  this  vio- 
lence something  would  have  been  done 
a  long  time  ago.  My  legislation  adds  to 
the  ongoing  courageous  efforts  of  my 
colleague  from  Delaware,  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Joseph  Biden,  who  introduced  S.  15. 
which  I  gladly  cosponsor.  This  is  enti- 
tled a  Violence  Against  Women  act. 
Ldke  this  legislation  my  bill  will  help 
women  who  are  victims  of  crime.  Vio- 
lence against  women  will  not  be  toler- 
ated in  American  society.  Today  we 
begin  a  move  toward  eliminating  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to  deci- 
sive action  on  this  bill. 
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By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
S.  804.  A  bill  to  esteblish  the  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga  Renewable  Energy  and 
Ocean  Technology  Center  and  make 
funds  available  to  the  facility  for  re- 
newable energy  and  ocean  resources  re- 
search, development,  and  transfer:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

SPARK  U.  IfATSUNAOA  REMOVABLE  ENERGY  AND 
OCEAN  TECHNOUXjy  CENTER 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  Monday,  April  15,  will  be  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga.  Spark  was  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  well-liked  and  well-re- 
spected Senators  ever  to  walk  the  halls 
of  Congress.  No  doubt  many  of  you  can 
recall  a  favorite  story  or  two  when  you 
think  of  Sparky. 

I  stand  before  you  today  to  mark  the 
anniversary  of  Sparky's  passing  and  to 


remei^iber  his  many  passions— and  they 
were  majiy:  creation  of  the  U.S.  Insti- 
tute )f  Peace;  international  coopera- 
tion :  n  space  exploration  and  a  pro- 
posed joint  United  States-Soviet 
mann  id  mission  to  Mars;  redress  for 
the  t  lousands  of  Japanese-Americans 
inten  ed  during  World  War  11;  alter- 
nativ(  energy  research;  and  the  list 
goes  c  n. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  Sparky's  grreat- 
est  dieams  was  the  pursuit  of  renew- 
able tnergy.  To  pay  his  memory  the 
highelt  honor,  I  am  introducing  legls- 
latioi^  today  to  establish  the  Spark  M. 
Matsvnaga  Renewable  Energy  and 
Ocean  Technology  Center.  Spark  gave 
so  mu  ch  to  our  country  and  Hawaii.  My 
bill  la  a  show  of  gratitude  for  his  many 
years  of  service. 

Sen  Ltor  Matsunaga  was  a  longstand- 
ing d  lampion  and  a  leading  advocate 
for  r«  search  and  development  in  the 
field  3f  renewable  energy.  I  speak  of 
solar  Emd  wind  power,  ocean  thermal, 
biomt  ss,  hydrogen,  and  other  sources 
of  cle  in  and  abundant  energy.  Sparky 
spent  28  years  in  the  House  and  Senate 
tirelei  ely  pursuing  his  vision  of  a  more 
eneix  r-secure  America.  He  convinced 
many  others  that  renewable  energy 
could  provide  a  sustained  source  of 
nonpojlluting  energry — kind  to  the  envi- 
ronm(  nt,  a  boost  to  the  economy,  and 
a  godi  end  to  an  energy-starved  world. 

It  uas  no  accident.  Mr.  President, 
that  i  parky  made  renewable  energy  re- 
searc]  i  one  of  his  highest  priorities.  He 
realiz  ;d  that  our  home  State  of  Hawaii, 
more  so  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Unloi,  was  dangerously  dependent  on 
impoi  ted  fossil  fuels.  The  greatest 
irony,  I  should  point  out.  is  that  Ha- 
waii las  an  incredible  diversity  and 
abund  ance  of  clean  sources  of  power: 
wind,  solar,  ocean  thermal,  and  bio- 
mass,  for  starters.  We  simply  lack  the 
tools  :o  tap  their  full  potential. 

The  Matsunaga  Renewable  Energy 
Cente :,  to  be  located  at  Keahole  Point. 
HI.  wsuld  serve  as  a  national  labora- 
tory for  energy  research  and  ocean 
techn)logy  development.  The  Center 
would  be  administered  through  the  De- 
partrnent  of  Energy  to  conduct  re- 
searcl  and  development  in  solar,  hy- 
drogen, and  other  forms  of  renewable 
energy  as  well  as  energy  storage  sys- 
tems.JThe  Center  would  also  be  the  site 
for  energy-related  research  in  such 
fields!  as  marine  science,  aquaculture. 
and  ocean  and  global  climate  change. 

I  enjvision  the  Matsunaga  Center  as  a 
mecci  for  our  Nation's  leading  energy 
reseatchers  and  scientists.  This  lab 
would  coordinate  the  numerous  dispar- 
ate projects  at  our  universities,  gov- 
emmtnt  agencies,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, ^nd  the  center  could  save  precious 
years  which  are  lost  in  advancing  ideas 
ft-om  the  drawing  board  to  the  nuirket- 
place  As  Energy  Secretary  Watkins 
has  I  oted.  national  laboratories  have 
tradii  ionally  been  home  to  some  of  the 
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world's  brightest  and  most  innovative 
scientists  and  engineers. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  Persian 
Gulf  war  underscores  what  Sparky  had 
long  been  saying — that  we  caimot  sim- 
ply "stay  the  course."  This  time  we 
were  extnemely  lucky.  But  next  time. 
Mr.  President— who  can  predict  what 
lies  aheaq? 

Spark  flatsunaga  had  the  foresight 
to  recog^ze  the  potential  of  renewable 
energy,  we  can  turn  his  vision  Into  re- 
ality by  Establishing  the  Spark  Matsu- 
naga Renjewable  Energy  Center.  There 
is  no  higher  honor  we  can  pay  to  our 
late  colldague  than  to  say.  "Sparky, 
you  were  right.  Let  me  follow  in  your 
footsteps  I  and  pick  up  where  you  left 
off."« 
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bill  to  provide  for  regula- 
equlre  certain  consumers  of 
to  use,  in  their  commercial 
,  a  certain  percentage  of  re- 
sprint;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
lent  and  Public  Works. 

SPRINT  RECYCUNO  ACT 

Mr.  HSLMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  promote  the 
recycling  of  newsprint  by  requiring  the 
major  newspaper  publishing  companies 
of  the  United  States  to  use  40  percent 
recycled  newsprint  by  the  year  2000. 
This  will  save  untold  millions  of  trees 
and  countless  thousands  of  cubic  yards 
of  scarce  landfill  space. 

This  legislation  will  not  apply  to 
publishing  companies  using  less  than 
1,000  tonsi  of  newsprint  annually. 

Mr.  Pre)Bident,  recycling  is  one  of  the 
simplest  ways  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment. It  Is  just  common  sense.  Increas- 
ing recycling  makes  sense  for  several 
reasons:   < 

First,  ijandfills  are  rapidly  reaching 
their  caoacity.  A  recent  report  esti- 
mates thkt  50  percent  of  all  landfills 
will  closa  within  5  years.  Every  year, 
about  9  inilllon  tons  of  newspaper  is 
dumped  Into  landfills.  If  the  major 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  used 
40  percent  recycled  paper,  several  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  landfill  space  would 
be  saved-  Obviously,  existing  landfills 
would  not ;  fill  up  so  fast. 

Second  by  using  more  recycled 
paper,  m  lllons  of  trees  will  be  saved. 
E^xperts  t  ell  me  that  about  17  trees  are 
cut  down  to  produce  each  ton  of  virgin 
newsprin  ..  So,  if  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Nation's 
other  big  newspaper  publishing  compa- 
nies used  more  recycled  paper,  it  would 
spare  millions  of  trees. 

Mr.  President,  in  1988,  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  consumed  about  14 
million  t  >ns  of  paper.  But  only  13  per- 
cent was  recycled  psiper.  Some  news- 
papers do  even  less. 

In  my  liome  State  of  North  Carolina, 
for  exam;  >le.  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server uiies  only  3  percent  recycled 
paper;  thi  t  Greensboro  News  and  Record 
uses  only  lO  to  12  percent;   and  the 
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Asheville    Citizen 
paper  at  all. 

The  Washington  Post  uses  only  5  per- 
cent recycled  paper.  The  New  York 
Times  and  the  Boston  Globe  use  only  8 
percent  each. 

One  would  think  that  newspapers 
would  be  in  the  forefront  in  trying  to 
help  the  environment.  These  big  news- 
papers constantly  publish  editorials 
urging  that  our  forests  be  protected. 
It's  a  matter  of  "do  as  I  say,  not  as  I 
do"  insofar  as  these  multlmillion  dol- 
lar publishing  companies  are  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  the 
Greensboro  News  and  Record,  and  the 
Asheville  Citizen  used  40  percent  recy- 
cled paper,  340,000  trees  a  year  would  be 
saved,  not  to  mention  the  landfill 
space.  Nationwide,  if  newspapers  had 
used  40  percent  recycled  paper  in  1988, 
50  million  trees  would  have  been  saved. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  newspapers  to 
practice  what  they  preach! 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  problems 
that  recycling  programs  have  encoun- 
tered is  a  lack  of  demand  for  recycled 
paper.  The  market  price  for  old  news- 
papers has  dropped  as  the  supply  has 
increased.  Some  communities  with 
newspaper  recycling  programs  have 
found  It  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  tons 
of  discarded  newspapers. 

A  North  Carolina  county  official  put 
it  this  way:  "It  costs  us  10  times  more 
to  haul  those  newspapers  away  than 
the  revenue  we  get  from  selling  them." 
The  same  is  true  all  across  the  Nation. 

Requiring  newspapers  to  use  40  per- 
cent recycled  paper  will  increase  the 
demand  for  recycled  paper.  This  in  turn 
will  restore  the  incentive  for  conmiu- 
nitles  across  the  Nation  to  recycle  dis- 
carded newspai>ers. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  wonder  if 
the  paper  mills  will  be  able  to  produce 
enough  recycled  paper  by  year  2000. 
Well,  a  report  by  the  National  Solid 
Waste  Management  Association  esti- 
mates that  newsprint  mills  will  add  the 
necessary  de-inking  capacity.  The  in- 
dustry plans  to  add  4.6  million  tons  of 
additional  capacity  by  1992. 

The  report  concludes  that  "recycled 
fiber  content  for  newsprint  manufac- 
tured in  North  America  is  expected  to 
reach  25  percent  by  1995  and  40  percent 
by  year  2000."  So  the  capacity  to 
produce  recycled  paper  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  does 
not  require  that  each  of  the  enormous 
rolls  of  paper  purchased  by  the  news- 
ixiper  must  contain  40  percent  recycled 
fiber.  The  legislation  merely  requires 
that  there  be  an  average  of  40  percent 
recycled  fiber  in  all  the  paper  pur- 
chases in  a  given  year. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  provides 
credits  for  newspapers  using  more  recy- 
cled paper  than  the  amount  required  by 
this  legislation,  giving  newspapers  an 
Incentive  to  use  more  recycled  paper. 
It  also  allows  newspaper  publishers  to 
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sell  the  credits  to  newspapers  that  may 
have  difficulty  in  meeting  the  40-per- 
cent recycling  requirement. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  this  legislation  is  good 
for  the  environment — it  will  save  trees 
and  scarce  landfill  space. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  property  for  the  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson  Park  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  WA, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

WAHREN  G.  MAONUSON  MEMORIAL  PARK 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  was  a  mentor  as 
well  as  a  good  fttend.  To  the  people  of 
Washington  State,  he  left  a  rich  legacy 
measured  in  terms  of  Federal  projects, 
personal  fMendships,  loyalties,  and 
memories.  Today,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  that  legacy  and  fur- 
ther enrich  the  lives  of  Washington 
residents. 

Along  with  my  colleague  Representa- 
tive John  Miller,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  transfer  surplus  Federal 
property  from  the  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Base  to  the  adjacent  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son Park.  This  park,  which  overlooks 
Lake  Washington  and  provides  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  mountains  to  the  east, 
is  frequented  by  thousands  of  Washing- 
ton State  recreationists  every  year. 
The  land  transfer  I  propose  would 
greatly  enhance  recreational  opportu- 
nities in  the  park,  which  already  in- 
clude swimming,  boating,  and  tennis. 
Furthermore,  this  transfer  shares  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  city,  local 
community  groups,  and  the  State's  en- 
tire congressional  delegation. 

Senator  Magnusons  tremendous  vi- 
sion and  foresight  first  brought  this 
park  into  being  in  the  1970's.  As  the 
late  Senator's  wife,  Jermaine  Magnu- 
son. recently  wrote,  an  expanded  park 
"would  be  a  warm  and  lasting  tribute 
to  the  work  of  my  late  husband."  I  ask 
my  fellow  Senators  to  join  me  in  giving 
the  people  of  Washington  State  a  living 
memorial  to  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Garn): 
S.  807.  A  bill  to  permit  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery  Association  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  UT.  to  lease  a  certain  tract  of 
land  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  70 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

MT.  OUVET  CEMETERY  LEASES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  along 
with  my  Utah  colleague.  Senator 
Garn.  would  allow  the  Mt.  Olivet  Cem- 
etery Association  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
UT,  to  lease  a  tract  of  land  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  70  years.  When  the 
Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery  Assoclcation  ob- 
tained land  troxn  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1909,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  land  would  be  used 


only  for  the  burial  of  the  dead— any 
other  use  and  the  land  would  revert  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery  has  pro- 
vided a  valuable  service  to  the  Salt 
Lake  community  since  1909  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  However,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  35  acres  of 
cemetery  property  will  not  be  needed 
for  at  least  70  years.  That  land  is  now 
a  weeded,  unattractive  and  insect-in- 
fested vacant  lot.  This  legislation 
would  allow  the  Cemetery  Association 
to  ensure  that  the  property  is  utilized 
in  a  worthwhile  manner  until  it  is 
needed  by  the  cemetery. 

At  this  time,  the  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion plans  to  lease  the  land  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  golf  teaching  and  prac- 
tice facility  which  will  serve  the  com- 
munity In  a  number  of  ways.  It  will 
provide  recreational  opportunities  for 
citizens  of  Salt  Lake  City  while  elimi- 
nating a  unsightly  vacant  lot.  The  im- 
provements that  are  designed  to  serve 
the  golf  facility  in  terms  of  irrigation 
systems  and  landscaping  will,  in  the  fu- 
ture, reduce  the  development  cost  to 
Mount  Olivet  and  hoi)efully  reduce  the 
cost  of  interment  for  the  citizens  of 
this  community.  I  believe  it  will  turn 
what  is  now  totally  unproductive  land 
into  an  attractive  recreational  amen- 
ity. 

This  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by 
Salt  Lake  City,  Salt  Lake  County,  the 
Cemetery  Association,  the  city  plan- 
ning and  zoning  board,  the  Utah  Golf 
Association,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Direc- 
tor of  Parks,  and  the  Utah  National 
Guard,  which  shares  a  boundary  with 
the  existing  vacant  lot.  Public  hearings 
have  been  held  and  no  one  has  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  proposal. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  non- 
controversial  and  worthwhile.  Passage 
would  enable  development  that  would 
be  a  real  asset  to  Salt  Lake  City.  How- 
ever, it  is  contingent  upon  receiving 
approval  of  this  body  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  moving  it  through  the  legisla- 
tive process. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  by  United  States  na- 
tionals against  Vietnam  and  to  termi- 
nate certain  economic  sanctions 
against  Vietnam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  calls  for  the  lifting  of  the  United 
States  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam. 
Our  policy  toward  Vietnam  has  been 
firozen  in  time  since  1975.  and  no  longer 
realistically  reflects  our  ideals  in  the 
region  or  our  goals  as  a  superpower. 

My  legislation  does  not  call  for  the 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  or 
the  full  normalization  of  relations. 
Now  is  not  the  time  for  those  moves. 
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But  my  legislation  would  end  the  pe- 
riod of  economic  Isolation  we  impose 
upon  the  people  of  Vietnam,  and  quite 
firankly,  which  we  impose  upon  our- 
selves. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  UFTING  EMBARGO 

Before  the  trade  embargo  is  lifted, 
two  conditions  must  be  met.  First,  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  must  agree  to 
provide  access  to  an  internationally 
recognized  humanitarian  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  unre- 
solved POW/MIA  cases.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  several  veterans'  organiza- 
tions on  this  aspect  of  the  legislation. 
It  is  my  belief  that  increased  access 
can  only  serve  to  help  this  situation; 
both  through  an  organized  program 
and  through  simple  presence  of  U.S. 
business  and  personnel. 

This  does  not  in  any  way  change  the 
obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government  in- 
volvement in  the  Investigation  of  these 
cases.  Today  I  spoke  with  Ann  Mills 
Griffith,  of  the  L^igue  of  Families,  and 
assured  her  of  this. 

Second,  my  legislation  addresses  the 
issue  of  U.S.  nationals'  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Vietnam — 192  such 
nationals  had  their  claims  adjudicated 
by  the  United  States  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  in  1986.  These 
people  have  been  waiting  for  16  years 
to  recover  the  assets  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  fully  recognized  are  right- 
fully theirs. 

WHY  LIFT  THE  EMBABOO 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  clearest  les- 
sons we  learned  from  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  that  economic  sanc- 
tions can  only  work  under  the  best  of 
conditions.  One  nation  cannot  impose 
an  embargo  alone  and  expect  it  to  have 
any  influence.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  the  United  States  is  doing  in 
Vietnam. 

The  economic  sanctions  which  the 
United  States  placed  on  Vietnam  16 
years  ago  are  being  upheld  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  alone.  The  Europeans  are 
leading  in  terms  of  value  of  foreign  in- 
vestment and  trade  with  Vietnam. 
France,  Germany,  Britain,  and  the 
Netherlands  all  have  millions  of  dollars 
of  investments  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
pace  of  investment  is  accelerating 
every  month. 

The  Japanese,  although  they  pay  lip- 
service  to  our  embargo,  have  given  per- 
mission to  their  banks  to  set  up  branch 
offices  in  Vietnam,  and  several  Japa- 
nese trading  houses  have  already  estab- 
lished offlces  in-country.  In  total,  Viet- 
nam had  over  S1.4  billion  in  foreign  in- 
vestment In  1990  alone.  The  figures  for 
1961  will  greatly  exceed  that  sum. 

Mr.  President,  Southeast  Asia  is 
widely  recognized  as  the  region  of  the 
world  with  the  most  potential  for  eco- 
nonolc  growth  in  this  century.  U.S.  suc- 
cess In  the  region  is  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  compete  with  our  neighbors 
In  developing  new  markets.  The  longer 
the  United  States  keeps  itself  out  of 
the  markets   of  Southeast   Asia,    the 


more  difficult  it  will  be  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold d^wn  the  line.  The  biggest  and 
best  contracts— in  large-scale  indus- 
tries vfhere  the  United  States  is  very 
itive,  such  as  construction,  tele- 
ications,  and  oil  develop- 
ill  all  be  given  to  our  competl- 

icans  are  extremely  worried 
about  bur  trade  deficit;  $101  billion  in 
1990.  Ifhlle  Vietnam  is  still  a  small 
market,  it  is  a  buying  market.  This  un- 
derdeveloped country — one  of  the  poor- 
est in  the  world — is  in  need  of  every- 
thing. Not  only  is  American  business 
losing  )ut  on  the  initial  contracts,  but 
we  are  losing  out  on  the  future.  Our 
competitors  are  already  establishing 
client  :  "elationships  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese, an  1  they  will  get  the  next  round  of 
contracts  as  well,  as  the  market  be- 
comes nore  developed. 

PROMI  PTING  DEMOCRACY  IN  AirTHOIUTARIAN 
REGIMES 

Mr.  ;  ^resident,  lifting  the  trade  em- 
bargo I  urthers  our  foreign  policy  goals 
as  well  as  our  economic  interests.  Cur- 
rent Ui  lited  States  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam does  not  realistically  reflect  our 
ideals  as  a  world  power.  Americans 
shed  blood  in  Vietnam  to  protect  the 
individjual's  right  to  a  representative 
lent,  basic  human  rights,  and  a 
rket  economy.  We  went  to  con- 
mnism. 

lerica  did  not  perform  well  in 
that  wbr  and  has  been  suffering  from 
the  defeat  ever  since.  Our  recent  out- 
standiiig  successes  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  caused  many  people  to  claim  the 
Vietnam  war  is  finally  behind  us;  that 
we  havb  rid  ourselves  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Vietnain  syndrome. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Americans 
need  tq  reclaim  the  ideals  which  we  are 
to  go  to  war  for  and  apply  them 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
ly  look  at  the  recent  examples 
jm  Europe  and  the  People's  Re- 
>f  China  to  learn  that  we  have  a 
stake  In  improving  the  lot  of  peoples 
who  suffer  from  authoritarian  rule. 

In  1^,  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down 
and  Ea  stem  Europe  stood  up.  The  cries 
for  democracy  still  echo  in  our  ears. 
There  :an  be  no  question  that  a  grow- 
ing an  1  relentless  Western  presence  in 
the  ngion  was  the  influence  that 
caused  these  new  democracies  to 
emerge  . 

In  Ciina,  throughout  the  1980's  the 
open  door  policy  brought  Western  ideas 
of  deniocracy  and  enterprise  to  nearly 
every  tillage  in  the  country.  It  was  the 
quest  for  freedom  to  speak,  freedom  to 
work,  freedom  to  criticize  that  brought 
the  s^iidents,  workers,  and  peasants 
into  Inananmen  Square.  The  tragedy 
that  occurred  in  June  1989  was  not  fail- 
ure of]  democracy,  it  was  a  failure  of 
communism.  There  was  then,  and  re- 
mains today,  a  split  in  the  leadership 
in  Chlaa. 

Man;  r  want  to  reform  and  continue  to 
open   (o   Western   influence.    Unfortu- 
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nately  thek:^  are  also  those  who  fear 
that  a  continued  opening  to  the  West 
will  bring  labout  the  same  fate  as  the 
dictators  of  Eastern  Europe  suffered. 
These  haiflliners  would  rather  keep 
China  isolated,  poor,  and  firmly  under 
their  contnol. 

Well,  Mri  President,  the  situation  Is 
not  so  different  in  Vietnam  today.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
caused  tham  to  cut  off  their  aid  and 
concessional  trade  relations  with  Viet- 
nam. The  failure  of  the  traditional  cli- 
ent-state nelationship  has  forced  many 
in  the  Vietjnamese  leadership  to  look  to 
the  benefits  that  can  be  found  in  ties  to 
the  West.  fThis  is  particularly  obvious 
in  Vietnam's  new  economic  reforms 
and  foreign  investment  laws. 

However!  it  is  not  at  all  clear  these 
reform-mlBded  leaders  have  the  upper 
hand  or  can  even  remain  in  power.  A 
Ijarty  conference,  currently  scheduled 
for  June,  could  see  the  firming  up  of 
the  hardliners  position,  and  greater 
isolation  for  Vietnam.  Vietnam  has 
made  seridus  overtures  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past  year  or  so,  aimed  at 
bettering  Delations  with  America. 

They  tujve  withdrawn  the  bulk  of 
their  troops  ft'om  Cambodia,  they  have 
progresses  on  the  question  of  unre- 
solved POw/MIA  cases,  they  have  even 
offered  to  j  reserve  lucrative  oil  tracts 
for  Ameri|:an  companies.  But  rather 
than  responding  positively  to  these 
overtures,  the  United  States  api>ears  to 
be  moving  back  the  goalposts  and  mak- 
ing further  demands. 

It  is  my  I  fear  that  the  more  hardline 
element  of  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment will  [point  out  the  unresponsive- 
ness of  thje  United  States  and  urge  a 
closed  doot'  policy.  We  need  to  have  the 
same  willingness  to  increase  and  main- 
tain ties  with  Vietnam,  as  we  find  nec- 
essary in  CMT  policy  toward  China. 

Mr.  President,  America  owes  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  the  chance  to  better 
their  lived,  and  exposure  to  the  free- 
doms thatlAmerica  stands  for.  We  may 
not  have  [been  able  to  contain  com- 
munism 1^  the  1970's,  but  we  know 
ftom  the  nistory  of  the  past  few  years 
that  we  can  influence  it,  and  we  can 
help  achieve  it's  demise. 

NOT  THE  IriME  FX)R  FULL  NORMALIZATION 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducink  today  does  not  advocate, 
full  normalization  of  relations.  I  am  in 
tall  agreeiiient  with  the  administration 
that  further  progress  has  to  be  made  on 
the  POW/MIA  issue,  and  the  peace 
process  id  Cambodia  before  it  will  be 
time  for  those  moves. 

Opening!  trade  relations  with  Viet- 
nam will  not  deprive  the  United  States 
of  leverag^  to  work  further  on  these  is- 
sues. The  jVietnamese  want  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
Vietiuuneae  desperately  need  funding 
from  the  multilateral  banks,  but  can- 
not get  it  Without  support  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I  Vietnam  would  like  to  have 
a  bilaterat  trade  agreement  with  the 
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Unlted  States  and  most-favored-nation 
status.  All  of  these  moves  can  be  made 
over  time  in  accordance  with  progress 
on  outstanding  bilateral  issues. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  eco- 
nomic embargo  against  Vietnam  is  not 
stopping  that  country  ft-om  attaining 
foreign  investment.  The  embargo  is 
only  serving  to  harm  U.S.  economic  in- 
terests in  the  region,  and  denying  U.S. 
firms  the  opportunity  to  compete  in  in- 
dustries in  which  we  excel.  We  must  do 
ourselves,  and  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
who  suffer  flrom  abject  poverty  and  an 
oppressive  regime,  the  favor  of  moving 
forward  with  this  trade  relationship. 

In  sununary,  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ference between  this  legislation,  my 
position,  and  that  of  the  administra- 
tion is  the  administration  continues  to 
utilize  the  theory  we  must  use  Viet- 
nam as  leverage  for  settlement  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  maintain  that  that  policy  has 
not  worked  in  the  past.  It  has  been  15 
months  since  we  last  communicated 
that  policy  and  we  have  seen  virtually 
no  results. 

The  proposal  we  have  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  access  into  the  country  to  re- 
solve the  MIA/POW  issue  by  bringing  in 
the  Red  Cross.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  this  ap- 
proach will  allow  a  United  States  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  and,  as  result  of  that 
approach,  we  will  be  able  to  better  re- 
solve the  Cambodian  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  material  relative  to 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECX3RD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Multinational  Business 

Development  Coalition,  March  1991] 

Time  to  Lift  the  Vietnam  Trade  Embargo 

SUMMARY 

With  the  Gulf  War  behind  us.  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  act  on  some  Unfinished 
business  on  our  foreign  policy  ag:enda  by  re- 
moving the  decade  and  one-half  long  ban  on 
doing  business  with  Vietnam.  Despite  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker's  meetings  with  Viet- 
namese Foreign  Minister  Thach  and  the  sup- 
port of  several  key  Republican  Senators  for 
normalizing  relations  with  Vietnam,  the 
Bush  administration  has  not  removed  the  16- 
year-old  U.S.  embargo  on  trade  with  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  has  historically 
made  peace  with  old  enemies  and  has  often 
turned  a  blind  eye  toward  objectionable  be- 
havior by  nations  with  whom  we  seek  trade 
ties.  But  the  U.S.  government  seems  unable 
to  bury  the  hatchet  with  Vietnam.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  U.S.  Is  losing  substantial  trade 
opportunities  and  harming  prospects  for  dip- 
lomatic progress. 

While  U.S.  government  officials  are  now 
willing  to  talk  to  Vietnamese  authorities 
about  POW/MIA  issues,  as  well  as  achieving 
a  comprehensive  Cambodian  settlement,  di- 
rect talks  about  ending  the  dated  U.S.  trade 
embargo  have  been  ruled  out  until  a  com- 
Ijrehenslve  peace  settlement  Is  reached  in 
Paris  and  Implemented  in  Cambodia. 

The  refusal  to  develop  commercial  and  po- 
litical ties  with  Vietnam  Is  surprising  at  a 
time  that  President  Bush  has  spelled  out  a 


vision  of  a  new  world  order  in  which  eco- 
nomic competition  among  nations  replaces 
military  contests.  U.S.  stubbornness  Is  keep- 
ing American  companies  out  of  the  keen  for- 
eign competition  for  the  Vietnamese  mar- 
kets. The  policy  is  particularly  unfortunate 
In  light  of  Vietnam's  efforts  to  introduce 
market  mechanisms  Into  its  economy  and  to 
open  the  door  to  foreign  investment.  The  re- 
form effort  was  buttressed  this  January  by 
flnal  enactment  of  a  law  protecting  private 
businesses  in  Vietnam. 

As  American  business  leaders,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Multinational  Business  Develop- 
ment Coalition  are  concerned  that  the  U.S. 
may  once  again  be  forfeiting  valuable  diplo- 
matic and  economic  opportunities  in  Asia. 
We  therefore  urge  U.S.  policymakers  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  value  to  the 
U.S.  of  removing  the  embargo  now  and  mov- 
ing toward  normal  relations  with  the  i>eople 
and  government  of  Vietnam. 

We  see  several  reasons  for  rescinding  our 
sixteen-year-old  objections  to  conducting 
commerce  with  Vietnam.  As  businessmen. 
we  see  the  U.S.  once  again  losing  promising 
markets  to  Japan,  Germany  and  others.  The 
best  oil  tracts  off  the  shore  of  Vietnam  have 
already  been  bid— a  disturbing  development 
at  a  time  when  the  Persian  Gulf  has  re- 
minded us  of  the  need  to  diversify  our  oil 
supplies.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Thailand 
and  Vietnam  have  begun  talks  about  joint 
oil  and  gas  production  from  3,600  square 
miles  of  disputed  territory  in  the  Gulf  of 
Thailand:  the  U.S.  embargo  could  prevent 
American  firms  from  helping  the  exploration 
and  refining  efforts. 

Important  banking  opportunities  are  also 
being  lost  every  month.  Similarly,  hotels, 
construction  and  consumer  goods  markets 
are  being  snapped  up  by  foreign  competition 
because  American  companies  are  prohibited 
by  law  from  bidding. 

As  Americans,  we  see  a  diplomatic  oppor- 
tunity being  forfeited.  Events  In  Extern  Eu- 
rope have  demonstrated  that  the  best  way  to 
undermine  Communist  Influence  Is  to  have 
an  aggressive  capitalist  business  presence. 
Lifting  the  embargo  on  trade  with  Vietnam 
will  encourage  the  modest  reforms  already 
underway  in  Hanoi  and  will  help  to  under- 
mine the  centralized  Marxist-dominated 
economy.  SAalntalning  the  embargo  could 
weaken  reformist  elements,  led  by  Foreign 
Minister  Thach,  who  so  far  has  little  to  show 
for  his  efforts. 

As  long-time  observers  of  Asian  politics, 
we  believe  that  the  current  punitive  U.S. 
policy  toward  Vietnam  Is  unrealistic.  In  the 
first  place,  economic  sanctions  have  a  mixed 
history  at  best— and  clearly  do  not  work  un- 
less al)  nations  support  them.  Most  of  the 
world  is  ignoring  the  U.S.  embargo.  More- 
over, the  U.S.  Insistence  that  Vietnam  de- 
liver a  solution  in  Cambodia  before  we  nor- 
malize relations  with  Hanoi  requires  Viet- 
nam to  deliver  diplomatic  results  from  their 
sworn  enemies — the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China— and  effectively 
grants  Beijing  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  a  veto 
power  over  U.S.  policy.  We  should  promptly 
move  forward  on  U.S. -Vietnam  relations  be- 
cause It  is  in  America's  self  Interest.  We 
should  not  hold  our  economic  well-being  hos- 
tage to  developments  elsewhere  in  the  re- 
gion. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  urge  Wash- 
ington policymakers  to  move  forward 
promptly  to  remove  the  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  and  to  allow  American 
businesses  the  opportunity  to  work  in  that 
country. 


BACKGROUND 


The  United  States  has  maintained  an  em- 
bargo against  trade  with  Vietnam  for  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  half.  The  two  principal 
reasons  for  establishing  this  embargo  and 
maintaining  it  over  this  long  period  have 
been: 

1.  To  press  Hanoi  for  greater  cooperation 
on  POW-MIA  Issues. 

2.  To  press  Vietnam  to  withdraw  its  troops 
trom  Cambodia,  where  they  had  intervened 
against  the  genocldal  Khmer  Rouge  regime. 

Vietnam  has  now,  by  all  accounts,  met 
these  two  U.S.  conditions.  Wbile  cooperation 
on  uncovering  and  delivering  remains  of 
Americans  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
repeated  visits  by  senior  American  officials 
with  Vietnamese  authorities  have  dem- 
onstrated substantial  progress  in  this  area. 
In  a  letter  to  President  Bush  last  October, 
several  senior  Senators  including  Republican 
stalwarts  Richard  Logar  of  Indiana  and 
Frank  Murkowski  of  Alaska  argued  that 
"more  access  to  Vietnam.  .  .  will  help  accel- 
erate closure  of  the  remaining  unresolved 
POW-MIA  cases." 

Furthermore.  Vietnam  has.  by  all  ac- 
counts, withdrawn  its  ground  troops  trom 
Cambodia.  Despite  occasional  claims  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  substan- 
tial Vietnamese  military  presence  in  Cam- 
bodia. (Indeed,  the  absence  of  Vietnamese 
troops  has  provided  an  opening  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  forces  have  effectively  ex- 
ploited In  the  field.) 

While  the  Bush  Administration  responded 
to  the  improved  environment  by  agreeing  to 
direct  talks  with  Vietnam  for  the  first  time 
since  1975.  the  agenda  has  thus  far  been  lim- 
ited to  the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
Cambodian  peace  settlement.  This  is  regret- 
table. While  the  situation  in  Cambodia  re- 
nmlns  In  a  state  of  flux,  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  for  proceeding  now  on  U.S.-Vlet- 
nam  relations.  The  Cambodian  conflict  is  a 
generation  old  and  any  one  of  several  parties 
can  block  peace.  The  value  of  restoring  U.S. 
ties  with  Vietnam  must  not  be  tied  to  this 
other  complex  and  highly  volatile  issue. 

The  cbajiges  In  East-West  relations  that 
are  occurring  across  the  globe  have  brought 
a  new  dynamic  to  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  clear 
that  Thailand  and  Vietnam  will  have  a  cru- 
cial role  to  play  In  regional  economic  devel- 
opments and  diplomacy.  We  do  not  believe 
the  U.S.  is  doing  all  It  can  to  influence  this 
course  of  events,  especially  as  diplomatic  re- 
lations do  not  even  exist  with  one  of  the  key 
nations  in  the  region,  Vietnam. 

In  the  business  world  there  is  significant 
and  substantial  interest  In  Vietnam.  Recent 
polling  data  suggest  that  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican businesses  are  Interested  in  becoming 
Involved  In  this  promising  market.  However, 
the  stubborn  retention  of  the  U.S.  embargo 
since  1975  has  prohibited  any  meaningful  ini- 
tiatives by  U.S.  companies.  U.S.  businessmen 
are  forced  to  stand  by  and  watch  foreign 
competitors  make  crucial  financial  inroads. 
It  is  particularly  distressing  to  see  the  U.S. 
losing  opportunities  in  oil  and  banking  given 
the  current  international  and  domestic  de- 
velopments in  these  Industries. 

At  the  same  time  that  U.S.  business  inter- 
ests are  locked  out,  important  humanitarian 
considerations  remain  unresolved.  The  refu- 
gee problem  will  not  be  rsolved  until  condi- 
tions in  Vietnam  Improve:  trade  and  aid  re- 
main critical  in  this  respect.  It  is  unfair  to 
U.S.  citizens  of  Vietnamese  descent  to  con- 
tinue the  embargo  past  the  time  necessary 
to  achieve  Its  strategic  objectives;  this  em- 
bargo makes  it  infinitely  more  difficult  for 
Vietnamese-Americans  to  remain  in  contact 
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with  and  i»x>vlde  support  for  their  families 
stlU  in  Vietnam. 

BUSINESS  INTERESTS 

For  economic  as  well  as  diplomatic  rea- 
sons, the  time  to  dismantle  the  trade  embar- 
go  has  arrived.  Sanctions  are  a  drastic  meas- 
ure to  be  used  only  when  the  party  being 
punished  is  not  open  to  other  more  subtle 
forms  of  influence.  Yet  Vietnam  has  with- 
drawn its  troops  trom  its  neighboring:  state 
and  has  cooperated  with  several  of  the  ef- 
forts undertaken  to  resolve  the  generation- 
long  Cambodian  conflict.  Vietnam  lias  taken 
marked  steps  toward  liberalization,  a  process 
that  has  been  duly  noted  by  both  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank.  Hanoi  has  adopted  a  very  forward 
thinking  foreign  investment  law  that  pro- 
vides a  legal  framework  for  foreign  partici- 
pation in  Vietnam's  reconstruction.  This  leg- 
islation is  among  the  most  the  most  liberal 
and  far  reaching  investment  laws  to  come 
oat  of  any  centrally  planned  economy.  It 
provides  both  for  Joint  ventures  and  for  one 
hundred  percent  foreign  ownership  of  local 
property.  A  subsequent  law  sanctions  private 
enterprise  and  obligates  the  state  to  protect 
it.  In  an  astonishing  turnabout  for  a  social- 
ist state,  the  law  on  private  property  says 
that  "the  right  to  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  ...  as  well  as  other  legitimate 
rights  of  the  owner  of  a  i)rivate  business  es- 
tablishment are  protected  by  the  state." 

The  U.S. -backed  sanctions  against  Viet- 
nam are  also  being  undermined  because  of 
U.S.  allies'  unwillingness  to  honor  them.  Be- 
fore Vietnam  withdrew  from  Cambodia. 
American  allies  grudgingly  supported  the 
embargo.  But  with  Vietnam's  withdrawal, 
most  countries  believe  that  Vietnam  has  sat- 
isfied the  fundamental  requirement  for  new 
trade  relations.  Today  the  hotels  and  busi- 
ness centers  In  Vietnam  are  full  of  foreign 
business  representatives  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  do  business.  U.S.-based  companies, 
however,  remain  totally  barred  from  this 
market.  As  a  consequence,  the  most  promis- 
ing off-shore  leases  tiave  already  been  bid  by 
foreign  companies.  The  best  deals  on  hotels, 
the  most  promising  opportunities  for  banks, 
real  estate,  and  retail  outlets  are  being  for- 
feited to  America's  competitors. 

Once  again  we  risk  losing  a  foothold  in  a 
foreign  market  to  Japanese  and  European 
competition.  Through  1990,  Vietnam  had  al- 
ready approved  207  foreign  investment 
projecte,  with  the  total  registered  capital  of 
nearly  Sl.S  billion.  The  most  significant  of 
these  are  off-shore  oil  drilling  and  explo- 
ration, which  include  investment  projects, 
by  Shell.  British  Petroleum.  Enterprise  Oil 
and  Total  of  Prance  signing  agreements  and 
conmiencing  work.  Sixty  Hong  Kong  firms, 
eighteen  French  firms,  six  British  firms, 
twelve  Australian  firms,  nine  Thai  firms, 
and  seventeen  firms  from  Taiwan  have  com- 
pleted Investment  agreements  in  Vietnam. 

To  assess  the  pent-up  demand  for  expand- 
ing into  the  Vietnam  market.  Citibank  re- 
cently commissioned  a  survey  of  162  compa- 
nies involved  in  commerce  in  Asia,  of  which 
87  were  U.S.  based.  The  remainder  were 
moatly  European  and  Japanese.  Seventy-flve 
percent  of  the  companies  surveyed  expressed 
an  interest  in  doing  business  with  Vietnam. 
Forty  of  the  companies  that  expressed  no 
immediate  interest  inaicated  a  long-term  in- 
terest, raising  the  total  showing  to  85  perceTU 
of  thoae  sampled  eager  to  get  into  the  Viet- 
nam market.  Fifty-seven  of  the  eighty-seven 
U.S.  companies  surveyed — or  more  than  two- 
thlnto— Indicated  an  interest  in  doing  busi- 
nees  in  the  ftature.  Among  U.S.  respondents, 
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the  malt   obstacle  for  doing  business  with 
Vietnam  Was,  of  course,  the  trade  embargo. 

Many  \feteran  Asia  watchers  believe  that 
over  the  ^lext  ten  years  Vietnam  has  an  even 
greater  liarket  potential  than  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  With  Vietnam  there  is 
promise  if  building  a  sound  foundation  for 
future  business  relationships  if  U.S.  firms 
can  get  it  on  the  ground  floor.  Clearly,  the 
primary  k^ason  tliat  American  companies 
want  to  dp  business  in  Vietnam  is  the  poten- 
tial for  long-term  profits.  However,  these 
firms  alsA  recognize  that  the  systematic  in- 
troduction of  capitalist  enterprises  will  help 
achieve  qther  U.S.  goals,  including  the  en- 
couragempnt  of  current  liberalization  trends 
in  Vietnim  and  the  undermining  of  the 
central  i  lanning  mechanism  in  Vietnam's 
turbulent  market. 

Gl  08TRATEOIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  pal  t  two  years  have  seen  an  extraor- 
dinary tr  insformation  of  the  face  of  inter- 
national liplomacy.  The  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  the  opening  up  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  dem  >n8trated  that  persistence  in  press- 
ing Amer  can  ideals  of  free  market  econom- 
ics and  di  mocratic  pluralism  is  wonderfully 
subversiv  i  of  Marxist  centrally  planned 
economiei  i. 

We  sho  lid  take  this  lesson  and  apply  it 
with  Vigo-  to  Vietnam,  where  American  in- 
terests hi  ve  long  been  frustrated.  The  best 
way  to  inprove  people-to-people  relations 
with  Viet  nam  and  advance  America's  long- 
term  interest  in  openness  and  the  free-flow 
of  goods  1 9  simply  to  do  business  with  Viet- 
nam. While  Americans  are  fascinated  by  the 
collapse  ( if  communism  in  Central  Europe 
and  elsewtiere,  Vietnam  has  been  forgotten. 
With  a  m  )dest  amount  of  courage  and  fore- 
sight. An  erlcans  can  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  in  tl  e  Vietnam  market.  A  dose  of  West- 
em  capibilism  could  hasten  the  erosion  of 
communiit  control  and  guard  against  the 
danger  th  it  we  will  lose  yet  another  market 
to  foreign  economic  competitors. 

The  challenge  ahead  for  U.S.  policymakers 
is  to  deve  lop  a  more  sophisticated  approach 
to  region)  1  problems.  As  a  nation  of  66  mil- 
lion people,  Vietnam  occupies  a  strategically 
critical  p^siUon  In  Asia.  It  is  a  land  rich  in 
natural  and  human  resources.  Vietnam, 
along  wijjh  Thailand,  will  be  a  dominant 
player  Injthe  Southeast  Asian  region.  Viet- 
nam's infmence  will  expand  even  further  if  it 
achieves  political  and  economic  accommoda- 
tion with  khe  ASEAN  countries. 

Given  tlese  considerations,  it  is  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
peace  and)  stability  in  the  region  by  encour- 
aging Viefnam  to  move  toward  a  ft^e  market 
economic  System  and  a  pluralist  democracy. 
Helping  Hanoi  broaden  its  economic  rela- 
tions witn  neighboring  countries  and  the 
West  willjglve  it  a  stake  in  regional  stobil- 
ity.  At  tie  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  redognize  that  these  interests  are  not 
necessarily  shared  by  other  parties  in  the  re- 
gion, specifically  China,  which  has  preferred 
either  tojdominate  Vietnam  or  to  promote 
division  in  its  southwestern  neighbor  to  pre- 
vent a  stible  and  vigorous  adversary  trom 
developing  on  Its  southern  flank.  Nothing  in 
China's  r%ent  approach  to  the  Indochina  sit- 
uation wduld  contradict  this  view.  Barring 
concerted!  international  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, it  remains  within  China's  power  to 
promote  division  in  the  region.  It  is  there- 
fore incumbent  for  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent Chin^  from  retaining  a  veto  power — as 
it  has,  in  effect,  in  recent  months  in  Cam- 
bodian nef  otiations— over  U.S.  restoration  of 
relations  ^th  Vietnam.  The  fact  is  that 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  share  a  key 
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common  goal  in  Cambodia:  preventing  the 
Khmer  Rougej  from  ever  returning  to  power. 
At  one  tim(,  there  was  merit  to  the  argu- 
ment that  tQe  trade  embargo  provided  the 
U.S.  useful  leVerage  with  Hanoi.  We  used  this 
embargo  to  press  for  Vietnamese  withdrawal 
from  Cambod|a,  to  press  for  Vietnamese  as- 
sistance on  ppw/MIA  issues,  and  to  press  for 
Vietnamese  <tooperation  for  settlement  on 
Cambodia.  However,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  at 
a  point  of  dii^iinishing  returns  in  using  this 
club.  While  events  in  Phnom  Penh  remain  in 
constant  fluxl  it  is  not  in  Hanoi's  power  to 
singlehandedly  deliver  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement in  tlje  decades-old  Cambodian  con- 
flict. 

U.S.  posture  in  the  region 
ins,  in  its  anti-Vietnam  bias, 
tor  future  success.  We  are  pun- 
'es  if  we  retain  the  trade  em- 
etnam  has  met  the  conditions 
ng  it.  By  refusing  to  normalize 
conomic  relations  with  Viet- 
)d  States  is  missing  an  oppor- 
luence  Vietnam's  development 
'ay.  We  should  instead  be  bull- 
erican  model,  pushing  its 
attractiveness  with  the  people  of  Vietnam  as 
we  undertake  commercial  relations  with 
them.  The  U.S.  presence  in  China  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  young  people  of  that 
country  both  pefore  and  after  the  Tiananmen 
Square  tragedy.  There  can  be  no  substitute 
for  a  vlgorousi  American  presence. 

Another  consideration  for  U.S.  policy 
should  be  thai  a  failure  to  act  now  may  re- 
sult in  muchjmore  than  a  lost  opportunity. 
The  debate  that  continues  in  Hanoi  regard- 
ing its  future  Economic  course  will  not  be  ad- 
vanced by  Amferican  refusal  to  act.  There  has 
been  progress  iin  opening  Up  Vietnam's  econ- 
omy. Yet  if  tbe  United  States  continues  to 
punish  Vietnain  by  barring  trade,  moderates 
are  certain  tol  suffer  In  the  political  infight- 
ing in  Vietnaih.  We  should  use  the  waning  of 
Soviet  influence  in  Vietnam  as  an  opening, 
not  as  a  juslpflcation  for  maintaining  our 
self-imposed  illation  ITom  that  market.  The 
dislocation  inevitable  as  a  socialist  economy 
undertakes  eatly  stages  of  economic  reform 
will  only  be  Mtacerbated  by  retention  of  the 
trade  embarg^.  Access  to  normal  trade  and 
capital  flows  ^n  be  crucial  in  bridging  this 
inevitable  gas.  As  a  recent  Asian  Develoi>- 
ment  Bank  neport  on  Vietnam  stated  it. 
"Capital  inflows  fi-om  foreign  sources  will  be 
required  to  ensure  the  sustainability  of  the 
economic  liberalization  program.  Without 
external  financial  assistance,  the  adjustment 
costs  will  be  ^nuch  higher  and  could  lead  to 
pressures  to  a^ndon  the  reform  program." 

This  the  present  U.S.  policy  is  likely  to  un- 
dermine economic  reform  in  Vietnam.  For 
some  years,  uls.  policy  towards  Vietnam  has 
also  been  influenced  by  the  ASEAN  countries 
which  have  li^ssed  Vietnam  on  the  Cam- 
bodia issue.  Laudable  as  this  goal  is,  it  is 
also  importaijt  to  note  that  key  ASEAN 
countries  in  ttie  regrion— including  Thailand. 
Indonesia,  Siiigapore  and  the  Philippines — 
have  substantial  and  growing  economic  busi- 
ness interests; in  Vietnam.  Thailand  has  un- 
abashedly taUen  a  lead  in  trying  to  trans- 
Indochi^a  trom  a  "war  zone  into  a 
Indonesia  has  always  main- 
tade  relations  with  Vietnam 
and  has  a  num  ber  of  firms  actively  investing 
in  Vietnam— including  Vietnam's  first  Joint 
Singapore  acts  as  a  major 
entrepot  for  gdods  destined  for  Vietnam  trom 
Korea,  Taiwaq  and  other  countries.  In  addi- 
maintains  a  commercial  pres- 
ence in  Slngatere.  The  Philippines  and  Ma- 
laysia are  maj  >r  entry  points  for  travelers  to 
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and  from  Vietnam  with  weekly  fligrhta  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Thus,  it  seems  that 
ASEIAN  with  more  to  grain  from  peace  has  ar- 
r&ngred  to  pay  a  lower  price  for  that  peace  in 
terms  of  lost  business  opportunities. 

HindANrrARIAN  CONCERNS 

The  harrowing-  exodus  of  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees has  riveted  the  attention  of  the  inter- 
national community  for  the  past  15  years. 
The  problem  of  illegal  Mexican  immigration 
into  the  U.S.,  while  less  dramatic,  is  similar 
in  its  fundamental  cause:  the  lack  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  at  home.  The  ultimate 
solution  to  the  refugee  problem  is  for  Viet- 
nam to  continue  what  it  has  started:  reform 
its  economy.  This  will  be  impossible,  how- 
ever, unless  it  can  participate  fully  in  inter- 
national trade  and  be  the  recipient  of  loans 
trom  commercial  and  multilateral  lending 
agencies.  Thus,  by  maintaining  the  trade 
embargo,  the  U.S.  is  part  of  the  problem,  not 
the  solution. 

In  addition,  concern  should  be  noted  for 
the  more  than  850,000  Vietnamese  refugees 
who  have  made  their  way  to  the  U.S.  Vir- 
tually all  of  them  have  relatives  remaining 
in  Vietnam  with  whom  they  want  to  conrniu- 
nicate.  In  most  cases,  the  U.S.  families  can 
provide  critical  financial  support  to  relatives 
who  are  living  at,  or  just  above,  the  subsist- 
ence level.  Due  to  the  U.S.  trade  embargo, 
conununicating  with  family  in  Vietnam  and 
providing  support  is  a  highly  restricted  and 
cumbersome  process.  There  are  no  direct 
communications  links  between  the  U.S.  and 
Vietnam.  As  a  result  of  the  embargo,  U.S. 
citizens  of  Vietnamese  descent  are  essen- 
tially cut  off  trom  their  families  in  their 
homeland.  Thus,  humanitarian  consider- 
ations are  but  another  reason  for  ending  the 
U.S.  embargo  on  trade  with  Vietnam. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
28,  1991] 
Japan  Firms  Eye  Vietnam— Businesses  Con- 
sider   ExPANDiNO    Investments    Despite 

United  States  Trade  Embargo 
(By  Clayton  Jones) 

Soured  of  investing  in  China,  stiff-armed 
by  North  Korea,  and  wary  of  business  in  Laos 
or  Cambodia,  Japanese  companies  are  ea- 
gerly eyeing  another  of  Asia's  communist 
states;  Vietnam. 

Japanese  companies  have  so  far  made  lim- 
ited investments  in  Vietnam,  less  than  some 
European  nations.  The  government  here 
treads  carefully  in  dealing  with  the  old  ad- 
versary of  the  United  States  by  generally 
supporting  a  U.S.-led  economic  blockade  of 
Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  has  done  little  to  restrain  its  al- 
lies trom  trading  with  Vietnam,  but  strongly 
discourages  sizable  investments.  A  U.S.  Sen- 
ate resolution  helped  to  stop  plans  by  Honda 
Motors  Co.  in  1987  to  open  a  motorcycle 
plant  in  Ho  Clii  Minh  City. 

But  diplomatic  efforts  and  lobbying  by 
some  U.S.  companies  are  slowly  lifting  Hanoi 
out  of  isolation,  leading  some  Japanese  lead- 
ers to  wonder  if  it  is  time  for  Tokyo  to  buck 
the  blockade. 

precedent  set  in  china 

There  is  a  precedent.  Last  July,  Japeui 
broke  with  its  Western  partners  and  normal- 
ized economic  ties  with  China  by  resuming  a 
credit  program,  eroding  the  international 
sanctions  imposed  after  the  1969  Beijing  mas- 
sacre. 

"The  go-sign  for  Japanese  corporations  to 
invest  in  Vietnam  will  be  the  time  when  the 
Japanese  government  decides  to  give  eco- 
nomic assistance,"  says  Teizo  Taya,  inter- 


national expert  at  the  Daiwa  Institute  of  Re- 
search. "That  time  is  coming  quickly." 

The  U.S.,  which  gave  a  wink  of  approval  to 
Japan's  renewed  embrace  of  China,  may  look 
less  kindly  on  a  similar  Japanese  move  to- 
ward the  hard-line  Conununist  regime  in 
Hanoi. 

The  issue  of  ties  with  Vietnam  touches 
deep  emotions  in  the  U.S.  Washington  helped 
organize  the  sanctions  against  Vietnam  after 
its  troops  invaded  Cambodia  in  1978  and  in- 
stalled a  loyal  Marxist  regime  there,  and  it 
is  withholding  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Hanoi  until  it  accounts  for  the  remains  of 
some  1,700  U.S.  soldiers  believed  to  be  miss- 
ing from  the  Vietnam  war. 

But  the  U.S.  also  has  encouraged  Japan  to 
assert  diplomatic  leadership  more  in  Asia, 
and  Japan  has  looked  for  opportunities  to  do 
80.  Japan  especially  wants  to  use  its  eco- 
nomic i)ower  as  a  force  to  stabilize  its  com- 
munist neighbors. 

U.S.  SENDS  mixed  SIGNALS 

"Normalizing  relations  with  Vietnam  be- 
fore the  U.S.  does  will  be  the  test  case  for 
Japan  on  whether  it  can  be  an  independent 
player  in  Asia,"  says  Osamu  Nariai,  re- 
searcher at  the  International  Institute  for 
Global  Peace. 

Vietnam  itself,  after  losing  much  of  its 
economic  support  from  Moscow  and  former 
allies  in  East  Europe,  has  tried  to  break  the 
embargo,  with  only  limited  success.  It  re- 
jects Soviet  and  U.S.  calls  for  a  United  Na- 
tions role  in  managing  war-torn  Cambodia 
until  elections  are  held. 

Hanoi's  chief  hope  is  to  stop  the  U.S.  and 
Jai>an  from  blocking  attempts  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  to  provide  a 
financial  aid  package  to  debt-ridden  Hanoi. 
An  IMP  stamp  of  approval  would  help  bring 
Western  investment. 

Japanese  headers  point  to  the  U.S.  decision 
last  July  to  open  direct  talks  with  Vietnam, 
and  to  the  October  visit  of  Vietnam  Foreign 
Minister  Hguyen  Co  Thach  to  Washington,  as 
encouraging  signs  that  Japan,  can  likewise 
move  closer  to  Vietnam,  and  in  its  own  way. 

Mr.  Thach  also  stopped  in  Tokyo  after  his 
U.S.  visit,  the  first  time  that  a  Vietnamese 
foreign  minister  had  officially  visited  Japan 
in  12  years.  As  one  sign  of  a  shift  by  Japan, 
Thach  was  promised  a  grant  for  a  national 
television  station.  He  stayed  for  six  days, 
visited  a  car  plant,  and  met  with  business 
leaders. 

In  anticipation  of  a  government  green 
light  for  investment,  Japanese  companies 
began  to  flock  to  Vietnam  late  in  1990.  With 
a  new  liberal  investment  law,  Vietnam  offers 
the  prospects  of  low-wage  workers,  a  market 
of  67  million  people  for  Japanese  goods,  and 
a  large  source  of  resources,  such  as  oil  and 
timber.  In  1967,  a  Japanese  company  was 
first  in  line  to  buy  Vietnam's  first  export  of 
oU. 

Two-way  trade  between  Vietnam  and 
Japan  jumped  more  than  70  percent  last 
year,  according  to  the  Japan-Vietnam  Trade 
Association.  Japan  has  become  the  leading 
non-Communist  trading  partner  for  Viet- 
nam. Japanese  investments,  which  tech- 
nically violate  the  embargo,  remain  small  at 
S71  million.  But  that  amount  puts  Japan  as 
the  fifth  largest  investor,  with  an  estimated 
10  to  12  percent  of  total  foreign  investment. 

Some  Japanese  investments  announced  in 
recent  months  include  a  S2  million  soap  fac- 
tory, a  $300,000  glue  factory,  and  a  fertilizer 
plant.  Showa  Shell  Sekiyu,  a  Japanese  oil 
company,  is  reported  to  be  negotiating  with 
Vietnam  to  do  offshore  drilling.  Vietnam  is 
making  plans  for  15.000  Japanese  tourists 
this  year,  up  trom  2,000  last  year. 


keeping  a  low  profile 


Powerful  Japanese  trading  compcuiieB, 
such  as  Mitsubishi  Corp..  are  opening  ofHces 
in  Vietnam.  Some  have  kept  a  low  profile  in 
Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  for  years,  laying 
the  ground  for  full  business  relations,  while 
trying  not  to  jeopardize  their  access  to  the 
U.S.  market. 

The  Japanese  in^ss  reported  tbat  Prime 
Minister  Toehiki  KalfU  was  ready  to  an- 
nounce a  resumption  of  aid  to  Vietnam  in  an 
"historic"  si>eech  during  a  planned  tour  of 
non-Communist  Southeast  Asia  nations  in 
mid-January. 


[From  the  New  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10. 

1991] 

Good  Morning,  Vietnam 

It  was  as  if  two  wars,  not  just  one,  ended 
with  the  American-led  coalition's  quick  and 
decisive  victory  over  Iraq.  When  the  guns  fell 
silent.  President  Bush  proudly  proclaimed 
that  "The  specter  of  Vietnam  has  been  bur- 
ied forever  in  the  desert  sands  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula." 

Postwar  diplomacy  concerning  the  Middle 
East  has  already  begun.  But  iKwtwar  diplo- 
macy concerning  Vietnam  has  been  mired  in 
bitterness  and  recriminations  for  16  years. 
Washington  can  make  constructive  use  of 
America's  revived  international  pride  by  now 
moving  to  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  contributed  to  its  long  diplomatic 
isolation  by  sending  troops  into  Cambodia 
late  in  1978  and  keeping  them  there  for  al- 
most 11  years.  But  Washington  is  also  to 
blame.  The  past  four  Administrations  have 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  1975  Communist 
triumph  in  Indochina  as  a  fact  of  inter- 
national life. 

Hanoi  prevailed  against  American  power 
on  the  battlefleld.  Washington  has  punished 
this  affront  by  diplomatic  ostracism,  even  to 
the  point  of  winking  at  a  Chinese  invasion  of 
Vietnam  and.  until  last  year,  aiding  a  Cam- 
bodian resistance  coalition  incorporating  the 
genocidal  Khmer  Rouge. 

Victory  in  this  new  war  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bury  the  bitter  legacy  of  an  old 
one.  True,  Vietnam  is  neither  a  model  de- 
mocracy nor  a  model  international  citizen. 
Its  human  rights  performance  has  recently 
been  criticized  by  Asia  Watch  and  by  brave 
voices  from  within.  And  while  Hanoi  has 
withdrawn  its  troops  ftx>m  Cambodia,  it  still 
backs  hard-liners  in  Phnom  Penh  who  resist 
implementing  the  United  Nations  peace 
plan. 

Yet  Vietnam's  policies  are  no  more  offen- 
sive to  Americans  than  those  of  many  other 
states.  The  U.S.  rightly  maintains  ties  with 
Syria,  even  though  it  sponsors  terrorism  and 
occupies  much  of  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  deals 
with  China  despite  the  massacres  in 
Tiananmen  Square  and  Tibet,  and  with  the 
Soviet  Union  despite  the  brutal  crackdown 
in  the  Baltics. 

Diplomatic  relations  give  Washington  the 
chance  to  raise  vexing  issues  and  exert  a 
moderating  influence.  The  Vietnam  War 
ended  16  years  ago.  Now  it  has  been  ofHcially 
buried.  It's  time  to  banish  the  ghoat. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  7. 1961] 

The  Real  "Vietnam  Syndrome" 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

If  President  Bush  would  like  to  formalise 

the    defeat    of   the    "Vietnam    syndrome." 

which  he  proclaimed  last  Friday,  he  could  do 

it  in  a  grand  way  by  recognizing  Vietnam. 

He  could  start  by  lifting  the  trade  embargo 

that  has  been  in  effect  for  15  years. 
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Vietnam  bas  been  on  the  president's  mind 
ever  since  he  took  office.  He  said  rather  mys- 
teriously in  his  Inaugiiral  Address  that  "the 
statute  of  limitations  has  been  reached  on 
Vietnam." 

What  he  meant,  it  is  plainer  now,  was  that 
American  presidents  had  been  limited  long 
enough  in  their  use  of  force  by  the  country's 
bitter  memories  of  high  casualties,  head- 
down  homecomings  and  political  carnage. 

While  the  president  hailed  the  end  of  the 
"sjrndrome,"  others,  especially  women,  dis- 
like to  see  its  demise.  Men  love  war,  as  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  remarked,  and  would  love  it 
more  If  it  were  not  so  dreadful.  The  Persian 
Gulf  War.  which  was  a  piece  of  cake  for  our 
troops,  could  make  war  a  seductive  alter- 
native to  the  tedious,  repetitive  work  of  di- 
plomacy. 

But  if  he  wants  us  to  get  over  it,  what  bet- 
ter way  to  show  it  than  by  admitting  Viet- 
nam exists.  Diplomatic  recognition  would 
say  plainly  that  we  have  not  only  forgotten 
ourselves  but  have  forgiven  the  enemy  that 
improbably  defeated  us. 

Bush  could  do  it  without  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty. A  in«sident  with  a  90  percent  ap- 
proval rating  could  raise  taxes  with  hardly  a 
murmur.  And  now,  having  shown  how  tough 
he  Is,  Bush  could  show  his  comi)a8sionate 
side. 

Allowing  Vietnam  to  take  its  place  among 
the  many  flawed  nations — including,  espe- 
cially, some  of  our  gulf  alllee— with  which  we 
habitually  do  business  would  say  it  has  suf- 
fered enough. 

There  would  be  no  serious  resistance  l^om 
the  country.  A  Time  magazine  poll  taken 
last  November  shows  that  48  percent  can 
handle  recognition.  The  preliminary  step  of 
ending  the  trade  embargo  wins  by  better 
than  2  to  1,  69.5  percent  to  30.5  percent. 

It  Isn't  Just  crazy  leftovers  firom  the  GOb 
who  &vor  a  resumption  of  normal  trade  rela- 
tions—and a  competitive  bid  against  the 
Japanese,  Australian  and  European  business- 
men who  are  flocking  to  the  new  market- 
place. Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar,  a  moderate  Re- 
publican ftom  Indiana,  wrote  the  president  a 
letter  last  October  saying  "the  time  has 
come,"  arguing  among  other  considerations 
that  "added  U.S.  presence  and  increased 
commercial  contacts  will  contribute  to  an 
improvement  in  human  rights  practices  and 
a  lessening  of  the  repressive  political  ethos 
that  still  exists  in  the  country."  He  had 
seven  cosigners. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  rep- 
resenting 35  to  40  American  corporations 
that  want  to  get  into  business.  Several  oil 
companies  are  among  thoee  pressing  the 
State  Department  to  loosen  up  before  all  the 
goodies  are  gone.  Mark  Van  Fleet  of  the 
chamber  says  Foggy  Bottom  tells  his  clients 
that  Vietnam  has  not  Joined  in  the  "com- 
prehensive" Cambodia  peace  settlement  pro- 
poaed  by  the  United  States  and  several  other 
countries,  and  that  insufficient  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  perennial  problem  of  the 
MIAs. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  always  an  alibi  for 
maintaining  the  silly  status  quo.  The  real 
reason  is  that  the  Vietnamese  beat  us— and 
some  Americans,  unfortunately  several  of 
them  in  Bush's  inner  circle,  can  never  forget 
It.  The  real  Vietnam  syndrome  Is  particu- 
larly virulent  in  such  Kissinger  alumni  as 
Brent  Scowcroft  and  Lawrence  EUigleburger, 
and  Karl  Jackson  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
hard  line  on  Cambodia. 

There  la  also  some  resistance  from  older 
Vietnamese  immigranta,  who  maintain  a 
powerful  hostility  against  the  government  of 


Vietnam,  ^hlch  has  liberalized  economically 
but  not  p<flitlcally.  Even  so.  It  is  hardly  less 
democratit:  than  Kuwait,  the  country  we 
have  recently  liberated  at  such  cost. 

Others  i^ho  might  feel  compelled  to  object 
are  the  olb-llne  veterans  organizations,  the 
American  Legion  and  the  VFW.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ttlnk  of  veterans  mounting  any  se- 
rious or  sbstalned  criticism  against  George 
Bush,  who'  Is  being  hailed  by  his  countrymen 
as  a  combination  of  Henry  V  and  Talleyrand. 

Sen.  Boll  Kerrey  (D-Neb.),  who  lost  a  leg  in 
Vietnam  atad  won  the  Medal  of  Honor,  is  one 
of  those  w  ao  is  not  sure  that  the  passing  of 
the  syndro  me  is  an  unmitigated  good  for  the 
nation's  aiul.  And  he's  not  sure  that  Viet- 
nam veten  ins  feel  all  that  healed  by  the  tri- 
umph in  (tie  gulf.  They  might  feel  a  pang 
see  the  elaborate  homecoming  pa- 
ths veterans  of  the  42-day  war 
evaporating  enemy.  The  Vietnam 
home  to  cold  stares,  organized 
their  own  iiemorlal  and  finally,  to  dedicate 
it,  held  t^elr  own  homecoming  parade,  a 
affair  that  began  with  a  file  of 
wheelchaii  i  pushed  by  men  in  tattered  uni- 
forms. 
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[From  th«  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar.  6, 
1991] 

Time  Is  R  ght  fxjr  Normalizing  Relations 
With  Vietnam 
(By  Caslmlr  A.  Yost) 
Vietnam  still  remains  on  the  American  na- 
tional   COB  sciousness   more    than    15   years 
after  the  ft  11  of  Saigon.  Throughout  the  gulf 
crisis,  Am(  rlcan  leaders  have  expressed  de- 
termlnatlo  i  not  to  repeat  the  "mistakes"  of 
the  Vletnai  n  War. 

Symptonfatic  of  our  inability  to  come  to 
gripe  with  (lur  bitter  experience  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  the!  fact  that  to  this  day  we  do  not 
have  dlploi  latic  relations  with  Vietnam.  In- 
deed, we  St  11  maintain  an  economic  embargo 
on  that  cov  ntry. 

As  forme :  U.S.  Senator  Dick  Clark  noted 
at  an  American-Vietnamese  dialogue  con- 
vened last  month  by  the  Aspen  Institute, 
"We  are  n)  longer  enemies  but  we  do  not 
have  a  'nor  nal'  relationship." 

The  Aspen  conference  brought  together  a 
group  of  ^erlcans,  including  members  of 
Congress.  Jfcumalisto  and  academics  with  a 
counterpart  group  of  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  inongovemment  participants  for 
four  days  ot  meetings  in  Jamaica. 

This  wasjthe  second  such  exchange  orga- 
nized by  A«)en  and,  like  the  first,  it  was  de- 
signed to  Explore,  informally  and  off  the 
record,  barfiers  to  normalization  of  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  Normalization, 
at  a  minin|um,  would  entail  our  lifting  the 
economic  «nbargo  on  Vietnam  and  setting 
up  formal  diplomatic  relations  between 
Washington  and  Hanoi. 

The  United  States  sought  to  normalize  re- 
lations wit^  Vietnam  in  1977.  but  Vietnam- 
ese demands  for  war  reparations  doomed  this 
effort.  And  [Vietnam's  invasion  of  Cambodia 
in  Decembir  1976  pushed  the  normalization 
issue  to  theju.s.  back  burner. 

The  regional  context  today  for  possible 
normalizatfcn  is  very  different  than  a  decade 
ago.  Vietn^  has  withdrawn  ite  troops,  if 
not  all  ito  fdvlsers,  trom  Cambodia.  The  So- 
viet Union  Is  drastically  reducing  Ito  aid  to 
Vietnam  aitd  Cambodia  and  is  participating 
in  the  efforts  of  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Unifed  Nations  Security  Council  to 
find  a  negoljlated  settlement  in  Cambodia  be- 
tween the  f^ur  warring  factions. 

China  no  longer  feels  threatened  ftom  the 
North  by  tthe  Soviet  Union  nor  from  the 
South  by  Vietnam.  Vietnam's  neighbors  feel 


less  fearful  of  Hanoi,  and,  indeed  are  expand- 
ing trade  ties  (with  that  country  despite  the 
embargo. 

Vietnam  nQ\  r  wante  to  normalize  relations 
with  the  Unit<  d  States  in  order  to  have  the 
economic  embirgo  lifted  and  to  diversify  or 
balance  ita  big  power  relationships.  Finally, 
the  United  Sta(tes  has  a  lessened  strategic  in- 
terest in  the  iteglon  given  the  declining  So- 
viet role  in  Southeast  Asia. 

>  IETNAM'8  PUGHT 

Vietnamese  partlclpante  in  the  Aspen  con- 
ference were  forthright  in  describing  the  cur- 
rent economic  plight  faced  by  Vietnam.  With 
a  population  (tf  65  million  and  a  per  capita 
income  of  $200^  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  tfe  world.  It  is  plagued  by  un- 
employment, inflation  and  corruption. 

Vietnamese  admit  to  past  economic  mis- 
takes. "We  believed,"  said  one  conference 
participant,  "the  bigger  the  projecte,  the 
sooner  we  woild  achieve  socialism."  Now, 
Vietnamese  argue,  "we  cannot  progress 
without  competition." 

In  1986  Viettiam  began  to  move  from  a 
command  economy  to  a  market  economy, 
from  concentration  on  heavy  industry  to 
concentration  on  agricultural  production 
and  light  industry.  This  policy  of  "renova- 
tion" reglsterefl  considerable  success. 

By  1969  Vietnam  was  the  third  biggest  ex- 
porter of  rice  ia  the  world.  But  a  variety  of 
factors  have  btalled  Vietnam's  economic 
progress,  including  the  U.S.-led  economic 
embargo,  seveie  bureaucratic  impedimenta, 
a  socialist  mindset,  inferior  infrastructure 
and  dwlndlng  EJast  bloc  support. 

Vietnamese  tare  aware  of  the  political 
"risks"  of  trying  to  move  trom  a  command 
to  a  market  economy.  They  are  also  mindful 
of  the  democrai.lzing  forces  loose  around  the 
world.  Vietnam  is  challenged  by  political  up- 
heavals in  othef  Leninist  societies. 

Vietnamese  partlclpanto  in  the  Aspen  con- 
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The  Vietnamese  were  not  explicit  on  their 
leadership  succKssion  problems  but  were  ada- 
mant in  sayingj  that  Vietnam  had  no  inten- 
tion of  becomi|ig  a  multi-party  state.  They 
noted  the  attractions  of  Singapore's  system 
of  authoritarian  rule  combined  with  eco- 
nomic openness. 

The  Vietnamese  expressed  puzzlement  and 
fiTistration  at  tpe  fact  that  the  great  powers 
that  had  once  Ipald  attention  to  them  now 
appeared  disinterested.  They  are  worried  by 
waning  Soviet  support  and  suspicious  of  ris- 
ing Chinese  inferest  in  improved  relations. 
They  are  convinced  that  our  policy  in  the  re- 
gion is  a  function  of  our  China  intaresta. 

One  Vietnanlese  asked  if  "the  Unitad 
States  believes  fthat  Vietnam  should  be  kept 
under  wraps."  jvietnamese  partlcipanta  ar- 
gued, repeatadfcr,  that  normalization  is  in 
U.S.  intaresta  i  because  Vietnam  had  eco- 
nomic opportunjlties  that  would  disappear  as 
other  countries  took  advantage  of  the  Viet- 
namese marketj 


Vietnam,  in  short,  faces  tough  choices; 
how  far  to  go  ip  economic  reform,  what  de- 
gree of  political  liberalization  to  acconomo- 
data  at  home,  I  ow  to  balance  competing  in- 
taresta in  Camt  odla,  and  what  level  of  rela- 
tions to  press  ibr  with  the  major  powers- 
China,  the  U.S.J  .R.  and  the  United  States. 
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DEALINO  WITH  THE  PAST 


A  conference  such  as  this  brings  out  the  di- 
versity of  views  in  the  Ameiic&n  body  poli- 
tic. Clearly  some  American  businessmen 
want  to  put  the  past  behind  us.  Some  aca- 
demics argrue  that  the  Vietnamese  military 
withdrawal  ttxym  Cambodia  merits  lifting  our 
economic  embargro.  Some  journalists  point 
to  the  risks  of  a  U.S.  policy  that  counte- 
nances a  role  for  the  idmier  Rouge,  whose 
murderous  regime  once  ran  Cambodia,  in  the 
peace  process.  Others  argue  that  we  should 
support  the  Vietnamese-backed  government 
in  Phnom  Penh. 

***** 

It  is  U.S.  policy  to  seek  a  Cambodia  settle- 
ment and  resolution  of  the  POW/MIA  issue 
prior  to  normalization.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Richard  Solomon  has  said,  "This  is 
a  process  we  see  moving  in  stages,"  with  nor- 
malization hinging  on  these  two  issues. 

Our  policy  toward  the  region  has  shifted  in 
the  last  few  months.  In  July.  1990,  Secretary 
of  State  James  Baker  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  talk  directly  with 
Hanoi  to  reach  a  Cambodian  settlement  and 
would  no  longer  support  the  three  party  coa- 
lition, including  the  Khmer  Rouge,  in  the 
United  Nations.  He  has  since  met  with  Viet- 
namese Foreign  Minister  Thach  in  New  York 
and  Washington. 

The  five  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations'  Security  Council  announced  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1990,  their  detailed  plan  for  a  Cam- 
bodian settlement.  It  was  subsequently  en- 
dorsed by  the  four  Cambodian  parties. 

This  framework  for  a  i>eace  process  would 
have  the  United  Nations  play  a  substantial 
role  in  organizing  Cambodian  elections, 
monitoring  a  Cambodian  cease  fire,  and  run- 
ning certain  governmental  institutions  in 
the  period  prior  to  elections.  It  calls  for  the 
creation  of  an  interim  Cambodian  authority, 
the  "Supreme  National  Council."  While  the 
major  parties  to  the  conflict— the  four  Cam- 
bodian factions,  Vietnam,  and  China — have 
accepted  the  so-called  Perm  Five  framework, 
the  devil  is  in  the  details. 

Outstanding  issues  include  the  pace  and 
scope  of  demobilization  and  positioning  of 
Cambodian  forces,  who  will  control  weapons, 
who  will  hold  Cambodian  sovereignty,  and 
the  precise  powers  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  pre-election  period. 

Vietnam  and  the  Phnom  Penh  government 
are  concerned  about  ceding  too  much  author- 
ity to  the  United  Nations  and  giving  too 
great  an  advantage  to  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
They  are  afraid  that  the  Khmer  Rouge  will 
return  to  power  under  the  cover  of  elections. 
They  have  pressed  for  some  reference  to  past 
genocldal  practices. 

The  Vietnamese  claim  that  there  are  lim- 
its as  to  the  pressure  they  can  put  on  their 
Cambodian  friends.  In  the  words  of  one,  "the 
pepper  is  very  tiny  but  very  hot."  The  Chi- 
nese continue  to  demand  a  role  for  their  cli- 
ents, the  Khmer  Rouge,  in  the  process. 

The  United  States  believes  the  Perm  Five 
process  provides  the  best  possible  avenue  to 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict.  We  be- 
lieve that  any  solution  ultimately  must  have 
the  concurrence  of  China  and  Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  we  must  work  with  China, 
and  that  our  leverage  is  limited.  We  claim 
we  will  recognize  if  Vietnam  is  acting  in 
good  faith  and  the  peace  process  still  fails. 
Its  success  is  far  from  assured. 

Meanwhile,  the  POW/MIA  issue  continues 
to  be  another  barrier  to  normalization.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
more  to  give  on  this  issue.  Indeed,  a  recent 
Library  of  Congress  study  states.  "The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  the  Vietnamese 


are  holding  the  remains  of  perhaps  as  many 
as  several  hundred  Americans." 

Some  Americans  argue  that  live  POW's  re- 
main in  Vietnamese  hands  while  others 
maintain  that  the  Vietnamese  are  bargain- 
ing with  American  remains.  Still  others 
maintain  that  we  are  asking  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese far  more  by  way  of  accounting  than  we 
sought  after  any  other  war.  The  bottom  line 
is  that  the  United  States  is  not  yet  satisfied 
that  Vietnam  has  done  its  best  on  this  issue. 

Normalization  of  U.S.-Vietnamese  rela- 
tions remains  an  elusive  goal  tied  to  what 
happens  on  the  FOW/MIA  issue  and  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  former  is  entirely  resolvable  by 
the  Vietnamese. 

However,  a  positive  outcome  in  Cambodia 
requires  the  cooperative  action  of  a  number 
of  countries  and  Cambodian  factions.  This 
cooperation  appears  increasingly  problem- 
atic. There  is  a  real  risk  that  the  Khmer 
Rouge  wil  continue  to  gain  strength  with 
Chinese  and  other  support. 

The  day  may  not  be  too  distant  when  we 
will  want  to  abandon  the  linkage  of  a  Cam- 
bodian settlement  to  normalization  of  V.SJ 
Vietnamese  relations. 

We  may  come  to  see  normalization  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  Washington  as  part  of  a 
larger,  necessary  response  to  a  growing 
Khmer  Rouge  threat  in  Cambodia  as  well  as 
a  way  to  promote  our  larger  interests  in  the 
region. 

[From  the  Atlantic,  March  1991] 
Vietnam:  Shut  Out 
(By  James  Fallows) 

[The  U.S.  embargo  on  Vietnam  does  not 
prevent  other  countries  from  doing  business 
there,  but  it  does  prevent  the  country  from 
rebuilding  itself.} 

The  U.S.  attempt  to  starve  Vietnam  out, 
through  a  political  and  economic  embargo,  is 
senseless.  Most  Americans  are  not  even 
aware  that  such  a  campaign  is  under  way. 
After  all,  within  the  past  year  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  re-approved  most-favored-na- 
tlon  trade  status  for  China,  tu-epared  to  do- 
nate food  to  the  Soviet  Union,  found  a  way 
to  coexist  with  the  brutal  new  SLORC  re- 
gime in  Burma,  and  applied  a  forgive-and- 
forget  economic  policy  to  most  nations  other 
than  Iraq.  But  in  Vietnam  the  U.S.  embargo 
remains  the  central  fact  of  economic  life.  It 
makes  existence  undeservedly  miserable  for 
many  millions  of  people,  while  doing  no  visi- 
ble good  for  anyone — except,  perhaps,  for 
businessmen  in  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Japan. 

What  the  Vietnamese  refer  to  as  "the  em- 
bargo" is  really  two  policies.  One  is  the  U.S. 
government's  attempt  to  prevent  Americans 
from  buying  from,  selling  to.  Investing  in,  or 
otherwise  having  anything  to  do  with  Viet- 
nam. Under  prevailing  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings the  government  cannot  prevent  Ameri- 
cans from  traveling  to  Vietnam,  but  it  gums 
up  other  dealings  with  impediments  large 
and  small.  AT&T  and  the  other  American 
phone  companies  will  not  place  a  call  from 
the  United  States  to  Vietnam.  (If  you  want 
to  send  a  fax  to  a  university  or  a  government 
office  in  Vietnam,  you  send  it  instead  to 
someone  in  Bangkok — or,  for  that  matter, 
Toronto — and  ask  to  have  it  passed  on.  The 
people  most  harshly  affected  by  the  phone 
ban  are,  of  course,  the  million  or  so  Viet- 
namese-Americans, many  of  whom  have  rel- 
atives in  Vietnam).  Last  year  several  thou- 
sand U.S.  citizens,  most  of  them  Vietnamese- 
Americans  or  U.S.  military  veterans,  trav- 
eled to  Vietnam — but  the  Lindblad  travel 
agency,  in  Connecticut,  lost  more  than 
SSOO,000  in  fines  and  legal  fees  for  daring  to 


organize  such  tours  and  subsequently  de- 
clared bankruptcy.  Tours  are  legally  and 
profitably  organized  by  several  big  agencies 
in  Bangkok.  Afr  Vietnam,  which  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  flights  within  the  country,  carries 
passengers  on  a  fleet  of  dirty  and  decrepit 
Soviet  planes.  Yet  when  the  afrline  was  an- 
gling last  year  to  buy  an  Airbus  firom  Eu- 
rope, the  U.S.  government  discouraged  the 
sale,  because  the  plane's  engines  are  made  by 
General  EUectric.  Hotels  and  government 
shops  in  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  City,  the  former  Sai- 
gon, have  bright  new  signs  saying  that  Visa 
cards  are  accepted— but  not  if  you  are  a  U.S. 
citizen,  or  if  the  card  was  Issued  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  if  it  drawn  on  an  American 
bank.  In  those  circumstances  the  Vietnam- 
ese won't  take  the  card,  because  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  regulations  forbid  the  banks 
to  pay.  The  U.S.  dollar  Is  in  practice  the 
legal  tender  of  Vietnam.  Trade  contracts  are 
denominated  in  dollars;  hotel  and  restaurant 
prices  are  set  in  dollars;  visitors  from  Japan. 
Italy,  and  even  the  Soviet  Union  must  cany 
around  wads  of  U.S.  currency  with  which  to 
settle  their  bills.  Yet  under  the  charmingly 
named  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  the 
U.S.  government  behaves  as  if  every  one  of 
those  dollars  were  there  illegitimately.  The 
United  States  was  intimately  involved  with 
Vietnam  for  more  than  a  decade.  Now  Viet- 
nam is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  countriea 
with  which  the  United  States  attempts  to 
prevent  all  diplomatic  and  economic  inter- 
action. 

The  second  part  of  the  embargo  policy  con- 
sists of  U.S.  pressure  on  the  World  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fond  to  keep  them.  too. 
from  dealing  normally  with  Vietnam.  Al- 
though the  United  States  is  the  single  big- 
gest force  in  each  of  these  organizations,  on 
its  own  it  cannot  dictate  their  policies.  But 
the  Japanese  representatives,  who  make  up 
the  second-largest  voting  bloc,  have  lined  up 
behind  the  United  States  on  this  issue,  and 
together  the  two  countries  have  stonily  kept 
most  international  organizations  out  of 
Vietnam.  The  United  Nations  operates  a  few 
small  development-aid  programs  and  an  ex- 
tensive refugee-processing  system  within 
Vietnam,  but  in  general  Vietnam  must  exist 
outside  the  network  of  loans,  international 
credits,  financial  restructuring  plans,  and  so 
forth  that  countries  from  Ghana  to  Peru  to 
Bangladesh  can  participate  in.  (Technically, 
the  IMF  excludes  Vietnam  not  because  of  the 
embargo  but  because  Vietnam  hasn't  paid  off 
some  $140  million  in  old  debts.  Vietnam  is 
hardly  the  only  Third  World  country  in  ar- 
rears. Its  problem  could  be  cleared  up  with 
bridge  loans,  as  has  been  done  in  many  other 
countries,  if  Japanese  and  American  banks 
could  get  involved.)  Apart  from  the  Soviet 
Union — which  has  for  the  past  decade  sub- 
sidized Vietnam's  economy,  received  tens  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  guest  workers,  and 
provided  cutrate  shipments  of  fertilizer  and 
oil — Sweden  and  Finland  are  the  only  na- 
tions that  have  given  Vietnam  sabetantlal 
amounts  of  foreign  aid. 

Of  the  two  components  of  the  embargo,  the 
pressure  on  international  organizations  is 
the  more  important.  Vietnam  has  what  is  po- 
litely referred  to  as  an  "infrastructure  prob- 
lem." The  roads,  the  telephones,  the  elec- 
trical-power network,  and  the  water  and 
sewage  systems  are  terrible  or  nonexistent.  I 
asked  Vo  Vai  Luoc,  of  the  Institute  for 
World  Economy,  in  Hanoi,  "Which  problem 
is  the  most  urgent?  Transportation?  Commu- 
nications? Power?"  He  answered,  "Yes"— and 
not  because  he  misunderstood  me.  The 
amount  of  money  needed  to  create  a  tele- 
phone system  for  65  million  people,  rebuild 
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roads  not  maintained  for  twenty  years,  and 
renovate  antique  seaports  and  airports  is 
more  than  any  private  Investor  will  put  up. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  mam- 
moth Infrastructure  projects  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  have  typically  been  sponsored 
by  the  World  Bank  or  other  international 
lending  orgfanlzations;  this  Is  how  Japan 
built  its  Bullet  Train  system  in  the  19608. 
Other  countries  throughout  Asia  draw  con- 
stantly on  World  Bank  and  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  advice  and  loans.  Vietnam  can- 
not, because  the  United  States  says  no.  Thai- 
land, Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  are  Inch- 
ing toward  cooperation  on  several  Mekong 
River  projects,  to  cope  with  the  environ- 
mental ruin  of  the  Southeast  Asian  forests. 
The  Mekong  committee's  office  In  Hanoi  has 
a  thick  folder  of  requests  for  funding:  so 
much  to  monitor  water  quality,  so  much  to 
restock  fish,  so  much  to  offset  the  intrusion 
of  salt  water  into  the  Mekong  Delta  region. 
None  of  this  can  go  anywhere  so  long  as 
Vietnam  is  classified  as  a  pariah. 

Americans  might  say  that  they  just  don't 
feel  like  subsidizing  the  reconstruction  of 
Vietnam.  The  U.S.  government's  policy  goes 
farther  than  that:  it  is  an  attempt  to  keep 
Vietnam  from  rebuilding  itself.  Vietnam's 
population  is  very  young,  and  most  people 
can  barely  remember  when  U.S.  troops  were 
in  their  country.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  to- 
day's Vietnamese  children  bear  responsibil- 
ity for  the  wounds  the  United  States  suffered 
daring  those  years.  Yet  policies  left  over 
trom  the  bitter  1960s  and  1970b  help  keep 
them  poor. 

What  is  the  point  of  it  all— of  the  small- 
minded  restrictions  on  Americans  and  the 
serious  limitations  on  Vietnam?  There  are 
two  ways  of  judging  America's  policy:  on  the 
basis  of  what  it's  supposed  to  do,  and  on  the 
effect  that  it  actually  has. 

The  stated  rationale  for  the  embargo  has 
shifted  over  the  years.  The  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  enacted  in  1917  as  an  anti-Ger- 
man tool,  was  applied  to  North  Vietnam  in 
1964.  when  that  country  was  in  fact  the  mili- 
tary enemy.  The  law  was  extended  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  after  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese conquest  of  the  South  (or,  to  put  it  in  the 
terms  that  are  officially  used  in  Vietnam 
these  days,  after  the  "Liberation"  that 
eliminated  the  "puppet  forces"),  in  1975. 
Since  1979.  when  the  Vietnamese  completed 
their  invasion  of  Cambodia,  drove  out  Pol 
Pot's  Khmer  Rouge  regime,  and  established 
their  own  dependent  government,  U.S.  policy 
has  been  tied  to  events  In  Cambodia.  For  ten 
years  the  United  States  insisted  that  Viet- 
nam withdraw  its  occupying  forces.  In  the 
opinion  of  most  foreign  governments,  Viet- 
nam did  exactly  that  late  in  1989— as  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  officially  ac- 
knowledged last  summer.  Baker  acknowl- 
edged the  withdrawal,  however,  less  as  an  oc- 
casion for  U.S. -Vietnamese  rapprochement 
than  as  evidence  that  the  hard-line  policy 
was  working:  because  of  American  Implac- 
ability, the  Vietnamese  had  finally  given  in. 
The  negotiations  over  Cambodia's  future 
are  of  hopeless.  Middle  East-like  complexity. 
The  eaaentlal  point  is  that  the  United  States 
is  ostracizing  Vietnam  for  the  sake  of  a  bar- 
gaining position— not  because  Vietnam  has 
oatnged  International  standards  of  decency. 
Vietnam  did  Invade  Cambodia,  and  does  con- 
tinue to  prop  up  and  manipulate  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  Kampuchea  (PRK),  the  nominal 
gOTenunent  of  Cambodia.  But  China  contin- 
ues to  prop  up  the  Khmer  Rogue,  which  is 
still  directed  by  the  same  people  who 
wrought  genocide  in  the  19708,  and  which 
continues  to  take  over  Cambodian  territory 


with  Chla  ise  guns  and  supplies.  If  the  United 
States  fell .  inclined  to  get  moralistic  (again) 
about  Southeast  Asia,  the  most  appropriate 
target  forj  its  wrath  would  be  not  Vietnam 
but  Chini ,  without  whose  sustenance  the 
Khmer  R<iuge  could  not  survive.  But  the 
Bush  Administration  seems  to  act  on  the  as- 
sumption that  ancient,  mighty  China  cannot 
be  swayed  by  outside  pressure.  Therefore  the 
United  StAtes  continues  to  squeeze  Vietnam. 
In  a  waj  the  years  of  squeezing  have  paid 
off.  Vietni  m  has  grown  weary  enough  of  its 
exile  thai  it  has  compromised  on  some 
points,  es]  ecially  by  withdrawing  its  troops. 
But  its  <  fflcials  have  consistently  made 
clear  that  they  can  never,  ever  countenance 
the  return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  This  is  not 
so  much  iBcause  they  are  squeamish  about 
what  mlgl  t  happen  inside  Cambodia  as  be- 
cause whe  I  the  Khmer  Rouge  was  in  power, 
its  army  kppt  attacking  villages  In  Vietnam. 
As  best  I  could  judge  from  two  weeks  of 
interviews:  with  officials  in  Vietnam,  the 
emotional  jand  logical  content  of  their  posi- 
tion is  ccAiparable  to  what  Soviet  leaders 
would  nowj  feel  if  Hitler  were  still  alive  and 
had  a  panier  force  threatening  to  take  con- 
trol of  PSand.  Officially,  the  U.S.  policy, 
too,  is  diigned  to  keep  out  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  But;  until  the  Vietnamese  are  sure 
that  some!  other,  still  unspecified  arrange- 
ment Willi  provide  sure  protection  against 
the  Khmerl  Rouge,  they  will  stick  with  their 
pet  PRK.   j 

The  strongest  argimient  for  continuing  the 
embargo  la  that  some  agreement  among  the 
many  squibbling  Cambodian  factions  has 
seemed  thitough  the  past  year  to  be  in  sight. 
Why  relax  the  pressure  on  the  Vietnamese  as 
the  SovletJUnlon  cuts  back  on  its  subsidies? 
But  Americans  could  just  as  easily  argue 
that  now  ii  the  time  to  reward  Vietnam  for 
the  steps  11  has  taken,  and  to  encourage  it  to 
take  more-JThls  is  exactly  the  logic  we  have 
applied  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  within 
the  past  y^ar.  Nguyen  Co  Thach,  the  Viet- 
namese Fofeign  Minister,  is  known  to  have 
argued  Internally  that  Vietnam  would  be  re- 
warded foriwlthdrawlng  from  Cambodia  and 
undertaking  its  ambitious  doi  moi  program 
of  economic  liberalization.  As  long  as  the 
embargo  ctfctlnues,  he  is  proved  wrong. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  reason  why  Vietnam 
seems  less  lovable  and  forgivable  than  the 
Soviet  Uni(  n  of  Gorbachev's  reformers  or  the 
China  of  tl  e  Tiananmen  Square  demonstra- 
tors. Although  U.S.  policy  does  not  explic- 
itly link  tl  e  embargo  to  the  MIA  issue,  the 
suspicion  t  lat  the  Vietnamese  are  still  lock- 
ing up  Am*  rican  prisoners,  or  boarding  their 
bones,  generates  considerable  ill  will.  The 
Vletnamew  government  has  not  exactly 
helped  its  <  >wn  cause  by  doling  out  remains 
two  or  thn  e  at  a  time  and  seeming  to  treat 
the  bodies  i  is  useful  bargaining  chips.  In  1980 
a  mortlciai  who  had  fled  Vietnam  told  a 
congressioilal  committee  that  he  had  seen 
the  bones  or  bodies  of  several  hundred  Amer- 
ican soldiei's  stored  In  a  warehouse  outside 
Hanoi.  Altl  ough  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists stemed  to  understand  American 
psychology  very  well  during  the  war  years, 
the  case  cai  i  be  made  that  they  barely  under- 
stand the  United  States  at  all.  During  the 
Carter  years  the  Vietnamese  government 
queered  a  fhance  for  normalization  by  de- 
manding reparations;  only  recently  has  the 
emotional  power  of  the  MIA  question  sunk 
in.  Memberp  of  the  American  "reconciliation 
team"  wording  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  say 
that  their '  Vietnamese  counterparts  have 
been  more  0ooperative  in  recent  months. 

Even  if  10  made  sense  on  Its  own  blg-thlnk 
strategic  U  rms,  the  embargo  would  have  a 
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serious  practh  al  limitation:  it  doesn't  scare 
away  anyone  I  ut  the  Americans.  The  embar- 
go has  succeeded  in  stunting  and  distorting 
the  Vietnamese  economy,  and  in  keeping 
American  businesses  out  of  Indochina;  but  it 
is  more  and  n»ore  obviously  failing  to  keep 
out  businesses  ftom  other  countries,  or  to 
bring  the  Vietnamese  government  to  its 
knees. 

Although  many  nations  condemned  Viet- 
nam's invasioi  of  Cambodia  in  1979,  almost 
no  one  agrees  with  America's  embargo  any- 
more. All  oth^r  major  nations  have  embas- 
sies in  Hanoi.  None  imposes  Trading  With 
the  Enemy-style  limits  on  its  citizens  or 
businesses  who  want  to  trade  with  Vietnam. 
The  Japanese  j  government,  with  its  down- 
the-line  suppcft  of  the  embargo  in  inter- 
national organflzations,  illustrates  how  shal- 
low the  enthutlasm  for  the  embargo  is.  Offi- 
cially it  will  ni  )t  let  Japanese  firms  Invest  in 
Vietnam,  to  avoid  offending  the  United 
States.  In  soiie  cases,  however.  Japanese 
banks  and  orporations  have  channeled 
money  througli  front  organizations  in  Indo- 
nesia or  Hong  Kong,  which  then  invest  in 
Vietnam.  And  Ithere  is  no  visible  restriction 
on  Japanese  tiiade  with  Vietnam.  This  year 
Japan  should  Overtake  the  Soviet  Union  as 
Vietnam's  leading  trade  partner.  Japanese 
firms  sold  $300lmllllon  to  MOO  million  worth 
of  manufactured  products  to  Vietnam  last 
year,  mainly  Jn  exchange  for  Vietnamese 
crude  oil.  (Although  Vietnam  Is  potentially  a 
large  oil  producer,  it  has  only  a  few  working 
wells  now,  and  virtually  no  refineries.  There- 
fore it  export*  crude  oil  to  Japan,  in  ex- 
change for  macihlnery,  and  has  until  recently 
relied  on  the  Bovlet  Union  for  refined  oil. 
The  end  of  the  Soviet-subsidized  oil  supply  is 
the  most  imiiiediately  pressing  economic 
problem.)  All  I  the  vehicles  on  Vietnam's 
streets  which  ^re  not  Soviet-made  are  from 
Japan.  All  thejrefrigerators,  TVs,  and  VCRs 
that  are  not  Japanese  are  Korean.  In  Sai- 
gon's major  hotels— the  Rex.  the  Caravelle, 
the  Majestic,  atad  the  Continental— blocks  of 
rooms  are  on  Bong-term  lease  to  Japanese 
trading  firms  such  as  Nissho  Iwai  and 
Mitsubishi.  Oni  of  the  malicious  delights  of 
traveling  in  today's  Vietnam  is  watching 
Germans.  Soviets,  Italians,  and  even  incred- 
ulous Frenchnten  being  made  to  conduct 
their  business  ic  English.  The  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen and  travelers  I  saw  were  doing  their 
business  largelj  in  Japanese. 

Most  other  countries  don't  even  bother  to 
keep  up  appeaj^nces.  The  Taiwanese,  who 
have  cultural  atad  linguistic  ties  to  the  Chi- 
nese communitr  in  southern  Vietnam,  see  no 
reason  to  abide  by  the  American  policy. 
After  all,  the  United  States  does  not  even 
classify  Taiwan  as  a  real  country  anymore. 
(The  United  States  has  In  Taipei  not  an  em- 
bassy but  an  "American  Institute."  U.S.  dip- 
lomats who  ara  assigned  there  must  tempo- 
rarily resign  frdm  the  foreign  service.)  Of  the 
foreign  firms  w  th  whom  Vietnam  has  set  up 
some  200  joint  fentures  since  liberalizing  its 
foreign-Investment  law  three  years  ago.  the 
most  enthusias  :.ic  seem  to  be  from  Taiwan. 
One  of  the  larg  sst.  called  Pan  Viet,  is  build- 
ing new  apart  nent  blocks,  producing  ce- 
ramic tile  and  paint,  running  an  agricul- 
tural-experimei  t  station,  and  even  planning 
to  develop  a  suburb  for  foreign  residents, 
with  a  golf  ourse  and  an  International 
school,  to  be  reidy  for  Americans  when  they 
decide  to  cone  back.  Companies  fi-om 
France,  Austral  la,  Holland,  and  Italy  partici- 
pate in  other  joint  ventures.  In  all,  foreign 
firms  have  inve  ited  more  than  S2.2  billion  in 
new  capital. 

Australia  enj(  ys  a  trade  surplus  with  Viet- 
nam, importing   fish  and  grains  and  having 
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sold,  among  other  things,  three  large  sat- 
ellite dishes  to  handle  international  phone 
calls.  ("Now  I  can  call  Paris  and  Bangkok," 
an  ofllcial  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  told 
me  in  Hanoi.  "The  problem  is  calling  Hai- 
phong.") There  are  huge  billboards  trom  the 
Korean  corporate  giants  Daewoo  and 
Samsung  near  the  entrances  of  the  airports 
In  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  During  my 
stay  I  met  technicians  trom  Ireland  working 
on  the  telephone  system,  a  pharmaceutical 
salesman  from  Italy,  a  handicrafts  dealer 
trom  Holland,  and  a  French  engineer  work- 
ing on  Vietnam's  offshore  oil  fields.  The 
manager  of  a  Vietnamese  shipping  line  guile- 
lessly explained  to  me  how  Vietnamese 
handicrafts  reach  customers  in  America: 
first  the  ship  goes  to  Vancouver,  then  all  the 
documents  are  changed,  and  then  it  goes  on 
to  the  United  States.  The  prize  for  hypocrisy 
regarding  the  embargo  goes  easily  to  Singa- 
pore. Its  official  policy  toward  Vietnam  is,  if 
anything,  more  ferocious  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  most  of  the  Coca-Cola, 
EverReady  batteries,  and  other  Western 
goods  stacked  in  markets  in  virtually  every 
Vietnamese  city  come  through  merchants  in 
Singapore.  Elach  week  passengers  fly  between 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City  and  Singapore,  although 
the  nights  are  not  listed  on  any  schedules. 
Whenever  an  article  appears  describing  the 
commercial  Involvement  of  Singapore  in 
Vietnam,  the  Singapore  government  declares 
that  it  is  simply  shocked  by  the  news. 

Vietnamese  officials  have  recently  figured 
out  that  they  can  play  on  American  age-of- 
decline  insecurity  in  their  arguments 
against  the  embargo.  Shortly  before  the 
"Liberation,"  Mobil  discovered  the  sizable 
"White  Tiger"  oilfield  in  Vietnamese  waters 
In  the  South  China  Sea.  Last  year  Vietnam 
assigned  exploration  rights  for  several  sites 
to  companies  from  Canada,  France,  Kuwait, 
and  elsewhere,  but  not  to  U.S.  firms.  Mobil 
and  Texaco,  along  with  Citibank,  have  sent 
exploratory  missions  to  Vietnam.  The  Amer- 
ican chambers  of  commerce  in  Bangkok  and 
Hong  Kong,  representing  U.S.  companies  op- 
erating there,  last  year  formally  rec- 
onunended  that  the  embargo  be  lifted,  to  end 
"the  continuing  loss  of  U.S.  business  oppor- 
tunities in  Vietnam  to  global  competitors." 
Raymond  Eaton,  an  Australian  businessman 
based  in  Bangkok,  has  become  famous  lo- 
cally for  speeches  arguing  that  non-U. S. 
companies  should  seize  the  "golden  oppor- 
tunity" that  the  embargo  creates  and  "do 
your  very  utmost  to  capitalize  on  the  total 
inability  of  American  companies  to  compete 
against  you."  (Eaton  also  urges  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  "golden  oppor- 
tunity" by  lifting  the  embargo.)  The  man- 
ager of  a  building  project  in  Hanoi  told  me, 
"We  hoped  very  much  to  use  American  eleva- 
tor equipment  In  our  building,  but,  you  know 
.  .  ."  Vo  Dal  Luoc,  of  the  Institute  for  World 
Economy,  told  me,  "In  the  past  the  United 
States  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  establish 
its  influence  In  this  part  of  the  world.  It  was 
not  possible  that  way,  but  simply  by  permit- 
ting business  relations  the  United  States 
may  succeed  In  obtaining  a  role  in  this  re- 
gion." 

The  real  reason  the  embargo  persists,  of 
course,  is  that  we  lost  the  war.  That  is  also 
the  reason  that,  although  we  can  forgive  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua,  we  can't  forgive 
Vietnam — even  though  It  is  a  relatively  well- 
behaved  country  now.  with  economic-reform 
plans  as  impressive  as  most  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Shortly  before  I  left  for  Vietnam,  I 
talked  with  an  American  politician  who 
agreed  that  the  embargo  no  longer  made 
sense.  But  it  might  continue,  out  of  Inertia, 


for  a  long  time.  "It's  all  up  to  the  war  he- 
roes," he  said.  When  politicians  like  the  sen- 
ators John  McCain.  Robert  Kerrey,  and  John 
Kerry — men  who  fought  and  suffered  In  Viet- 
nam— say  it  is  time  to  forgive  their  former 
enemies,  he  told  me.  then  others  can  safely 
go  along.  But  until  then,  he  said,  it  is  not 
safe  or  sensible  even  to  mention  the  name 
Vietnam. 

It's  natural  that  we  would  prefer  never  to 
think  about  Vietnam  again.  Being  Involved 
there  did  us  great  harm.  So  with  a  kind  of 
unconscious  spite  we  continue  a  policy  that 
hobbles  an  entire  nation  and  helps  us  not  at 
all,  mainly  because  a  generation  ago  we 
came  to  grief  there.  In  decency  we  should 
stop. 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.     LOTT,     Mr.     Craig,     Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  McCONNELL,  Mr.  BOND,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  NICKLES.  and  Mr.  ROTH): 
S.  809.  A  bill  to  require  a  60-vote 
supermajority  in   the   Senate   to   pass 
any  bill  increasing  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

TAX  FAIRNESS  AND  ACCOUNT ABILmf  ACT 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I'm  introducing  the  Tax  Fairness  and 
Accotmtability  Act  of  1991.  This  is  a 
simple  piece  of  legislation — it  is  genu- 
ine, honest,  purposeful. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  does 
two  important  things.  First,  it  estab- 
lishes that  any  new  tax,  or  increases  in 
existing  taxes,  requires  60  votes  of  the 
Senate  for  passage.  And,  second,  it  re- 
peals that  section  of  last  year's  budget 
bill  which  required  60  percent  of  reve- 
nue reductions — tax  cuts — while  requir- 
ing only  a  simple  majority  for  tax 
hikes.  That  provision  of  the  1990  budget 
bill  virtually  assures  that  the  Federal 
tax  bite  will  only  grow,  and  that  tax 
reductions  like  those  passed  in  the 
1980's  will  become  near  impossibilities. 

It's  time  we,  in  government,  regained 
our  sense  of  balance  and  respect  for  our 
own  private  sector.  We  cannot,  and 
must  not,  view  the  incomes  of  our  citi- 
zens, families,  and  businesses  solely  as 
a  source  of  money  to  satisfy  the  appar- 
ently insatiable  Federal  spending  appe- 
tite. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  my  bill  seeks 
to  place  the  health  and  well  being  of 
our  private  economy  above  that  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  legislation 
will  be  opposed  by  some  in  this  body, 
but  we  must  recognize  that  our  actions 
here  change  the  financial  relationship 
that  exists  between  government  and 
the  private  sector,  and  are  among  the 
most  fundamentally  important  actions 
we  must  take  each  year. 

When  Congress  acts  to  increase  reve- 
nues, we  send  shock  waves  through  our 
entire  economy.  No  part  of  the  private 
sector  is  ultimately  immune  from  an 
increase  in  government  taxation. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  as  elected  of- 
ficials in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  recognize  that  our  actions 


have  real,  tangible  consequences  and 
that  the  lives  of  our  families  and  citi- 
zens are  impacted  each  time  we  change 
the  financial  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  that  alone  is  reason 
enough  to  pass  this  legislation. 

It  shouldn't  be  impossible  to  raise 
taxes— and  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
my  bill.  But,  it  should  be  difficult,  and 
should  be  a  matter  of  grave  debate  and 
deep  concern  to  all. 

It  should  not  be  what  it  is— business 
as  usual.  The  business  we  should  be  pri- 
marily concerned  about  is  the  business 
of  America — our  families  and  enter- 
prises— not  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  join  with  me  in  this 
unprecedented  effort  to  begin  the  long 
process  of  restoring  trust  and  partner- 
ship with  American  taxpayers  and  our 
private  sector  by  supporting  this  im- 
portant first  step.  I  urge  all  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  join  me  in  a  better  understand- 
ing of  where  our  resources  come  from. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  Senators  Mack,  Burns, 
Coats,  Lott,  Craig,  Hatch,  Kasten. 
Smith,  McConnell,  Bond,  Helms, 
Garn,  Symms.  and  Nickles  for  their  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  bill. 

I  urge  all  in  the  Senate  to  join  us  in 
reaffirming  our  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  principles  of  free  enterprise 
that  have  given  so  much  to  this  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Tax  Fairness  and  Accountability  Act  of 
1991  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  809 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SBOBT  TTTLX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Tax  Faimeas 
and  Accountability  Act  of  1991. 
SEC.  X,  suPERMAJDitmr  requirembnt  in  the 

SENATE. 

In  the  Senate,  any  bill  or  amendment  in- 
creasing revenue  shall  be  considered  and  ap- 
proved only  by  an  afflnnative  vote  by  three- 
fifths  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  duly 
chosen  and  sworn. 

SEC  S.  AMENUIENT  TO  THE  CONGBE88HMML 
BUDGET  ACT  OF  lt74  STRIKING  SB- 
VOTE  RE<)inRElfENT  FOR  REVENUE 
REDUCTION. 

Section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law, 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  that  re- 
duces revenues  may  be  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Senate."* 

•  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  support  of  the  Tax 
Fairness  and  Control  Act  of  1991.  intro- 
duced by  my  good  frtend  from  Arizona, 
Senator  McCain.  I  was  sunirised  and 
amazed,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues were,  to  learn  of  this  unfair 
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language  in  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  being 
played  for  a  fool,  Mr.  President.  Their 
taxes  can  be  raised  by  a  simple  major- 
ity, 50  votes  plus  1.  However,  in  order 
to  lower  their  taxes  there  must  be  a 
"super"  majority  of  60  votes. 

During  the  entire  budget  debate  last 
year,  we  all  heard  the  buzzword  called 
fairness.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  budget  bill  tells  the  work- 
ing class  taxpayers  that  the  Congress 
is  not  going  to  play  fair.  We  have  craft- 
ed the  rules  to  favor  raising  taxes  to 
solve  a  budget  shortfall  instead  of  cut- 
ting taxes  to  stimulate  growth  in  the 
economy. 

The  Congress  is  looking  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  equation.  Every  American,  if 
they  were  aware  of  the  language,  would 
be  angry  and  upset.  So  I  commend  Sen- 
ator McCain  for  introducing  a  bill  that 
will  require  a  60-vote  majority  for  any 
tax  increase  and  a  simple  majority  of 
50  votes  plus  1  for  a  tax  cut. 

Tax  cuts  can  promote  economic 
growth,  which  in  turn  increases  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues.  Virtually  all  econo- 
mists now  agree  that  we  are  now  in  a 
recession.  Recessions  inevitably  cause 
the  Federal  deficit  to  grow  because 
Federal  revenues  go  down  while  Fed- 
eral expenditures  go  up. 

Senator  McCain's  bill  places  a  heav- 
ier burden  on  the  U.S.  Senate  to  con- 
trol Government  spending  and  not 
allow  the  Senate  to  take  the  easy  way 
out  and  raise  taxes.  This  bill  will  prove 
to  the  American  taxpayers  that  the 
Senate  is  serious  about  balancing  the 
budget  without  placing  further  burden 
on  the  working  class.  This  body  talked 
a  good  game  last  year  about  fairness, 
now  is  the  time  to  step  up  and  do  some- 
thing responsible  about  it.» 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
voted  against  the  budget  package  last 
October,  I  did  so  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. One  of  the  most  damaging  por- 
tions of  the  package  was  a  renewed  em- 
phasis on  the  old,  economically  dev- 
astating tax  and  spend  philosophy 
which  has  created  a  huge  budget  deficit 
at  the  Federal  level  and  placed  extreme 
restrictions  on  the  ability  for  our  econ- 
omy to  realize  its  full  growth  poten- 
tial. 

The  American  family  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  irresponsible  and  excessive 
taxes  and  is  suffering  today  as  a  result. 
Unfortunately,  the  structure  of  the 
budget  agreement  has  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  those  of  us  who  believe  the 
Government  absorbs  too  great-  a  por- 
tion of  the  working  American's  pay- 
check: who  recognize  that  tax  cuts 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  activ- 
ity; who  are  outraged  over  continued 
excessive  and  wasteful  Government 
spending,  to  enact  responsible  legisla- 
tion. 

We  would  like  to  see  changes  in  our 
current  policies.  Changes  that  restore 
hard    earned    dollars   directly    to    the 
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Amerio  in  family  through  a  doubling  of 
the  penonal  exemption.  Changes  such 
as  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax  which 
would  ieinvlgorate  economic  activity 
and  cnate  new  jobs.  Changes  which 
make  it  harder  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tc  increase  the  tax  burden  on  the 
Americj  ,n  public. 

The  fiict  that  the  budget  agreement 
has  male  it  easier  to  increase  taxes 
and  har  ler  to  cut  them  should  outrage 
all  taxp  lying  Americans.  While  only  a 
simple  1  najority  is  needed  to  approve  a 
tax  inci  ease  to  feed  an  already  bloated 
Govemiient  and  sustain  programs  and 
projects  in  which  the  Government  has 
no  busliess  being  involved,  a  60-vote 
majorit  '  is  needed  to  approve  tax  cuts. 
A  simp  e  majority  for  unfair  tax  in- 
creases. A  super  majority  for  fair  tax 
cuts. 

Mr.  P  esident,  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
the  pow  sr  to  reverse  this  travesty,  and 
I  believ  5  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  Am«  rlcan  people  to  do  so. 

Senatiir  McCain  from  Arizona  has 
had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  take 
on  this  imechanism  which  perpetuates 
the  abu^  of  government  power  and  the 
siphoning  off  of  the  American  pay- 
check. 

His  bi  1,  which  I  proudly  cosponsor, 
will  ma:  :e  it  easier  for  those  of  us  who 
would  li  £e  to  cut  taxes  to  do  so  by  re- 
quiring only  51  votes  for  passage.  It 
will  mal  :e  it  more  difficult  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  greater  tax  burden  by  re- 
quiring I  60-vote  majority  for  any  tax 
increase 

It  is  t  me  to  put  our  foot  down  and 
insist  tlat  our  deficit  cutting  efforts 
are  focused  on  reducing  spending,  not 
on  incre)  Lsed  taxes.  The  current  empha- 
sis of  ta  I  and  spend  is  not  in  the  best 
interesU  of  the  American  public.  We 
have  no  jusiness  catering  to  an  out-of- 
control  (  ovemment  and  sustaining  spe- 
cial int€  rests  when  they  are  dragging 
down  tie  American  family  and  the 
America  i  economy. 

It  is  oi  r  duty  to  protect  American  in- 
terests and  Senator  McCain's  bill  is  a 
vitally  inportant  first  step  in  achiev- 
ing that  goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  ;n  this  effort  by  cosponsoring 
this  verji  critical  piece  of  legislation.  It 
will  benjfit  the  American  people  we 
have  bee  i  elected  to  represent  and  will 
go  far  in  restoring  some  of  our  credibil- 
ity as  a  responsible  body  of  govern- 
ment. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona for  his  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.* 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
particular  time  of  the  year,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  all  too  well  aware  of  the  size 
of  our  ta  I  burdens.  And  judging  by  my 
recent  a  lis,  letters,  and  conversations 
in  Idaho  suid  across  the  Nation,  no  tax 
payer  w^ts  to  see  that  burden  in 
creased. 

How,  I  hen,  can  this  body  tolerate 
budget  procedures  that  actually  make 
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it  more  dif  Icult  to  lower  taxes  than  it 
is  to  raise  t  lem? 
The  answi  sr,  of  course,  is:  We  can't. 
That's  wt  y  I  am  pleased  to  join  Sen- 
ator McCai  1  today  in  the  Introduction 
of  the  Tax  f'aimess  and  Accountability 
Act  of  199l|.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  budgeti  battles  in  Congress  year 
after  year  (urill  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  bill's  requiring  a  60-vote 
majority  for  tax  increases  and  only  a 
50-vote  majority  for  tax  cuts.  What's 
more  important,  even  those  tens  of 
thousands  bf  taxpayers  who  haven't 
followed  annual  legislative  maneuver- 
ing will  likfely  feel  the  significance  of 
this  reform-|-in  their  pocketbooks. 

The  power  to  tax  is  a  dangerous  tool: 
Used  unwisely  and  excessively,  it  can 
destroy  the!  very  individuals,  families, 
businesses,  and  Nation  it  is  supposed  to 
benefit.  ItJ  is  certainly  appropriate, 
then,  to  inpose  one  more  check  that 
will  ensure  puch  a  decision  Is  made  de- 
liberately atod  represents  the  will  of  a 
true  majority  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  reform  would  not 
strip  any  constitutional  taxing  author- 
ity from  tht  Congress;  it  just  slightly 
raises  one  Senate  procedural  hurdle  in 
the  race  to  [impose  taxes,  and  slightly 
lowers  one  m  the  struggle  to  cut  them. 
I  commend  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
for  his  leadership  in  discovering  the 
problem  ami  working  out  a  measured 
and  appropriate  response,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  move  swiftly  to  enact 
this  reform.*  '  . 

•  Mr.  HAT<;h.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  joii  \  Senator  McCain  in  urging 
our  coUeagu  es  to  support  the  Tax  Fair- 
ness and  Ac<  ountability  Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  is  now 
experiencing  a  recession.  Based  on  re- 
cent reports  the  economy  continued  to 
soften  in  Fe  aruary.  The  civilian  unem- 
ployment rate  jumped  from  6.2  percent 
in  January  to  6.5  percent,  the  highest 
since  early  1 987. 

During  th^  period  of  need,  the  abil- 
ity of  this  legislative  body  to  do  some- 
thing to  helt)  is  hampered  by  the  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  of  1990  which  re- 
quires 60  votes  in  the  Senate  to  pass 
any  revenu< -cutting  legislation.  This 
requirement  ties  the  hands  of  Congress 
in  doing  whit  needs  to  be  done— pass 
legislation  ( esigned  to  spur  the  econ- 
omy. 

This  problem  is  made  worse  by  the 
static  scoring  system  utilized  in  Con- 
gress todayj  This  method  of  scoring 
often  categorizes  a  bill  as  losing  reve- 
nue when,  in  reality,  it  would  raise  rev- 
enue througti  increased  economic  ac- 
tivity. For  example,  a  commentary  by 
Warren  Broo  ks  printed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  on  February  25.  1991,  dis- 
cusses the  e:  fects  of  the  WallopDeLay 
growth  package.  This  package  will 
likely  be  scored  as  a  revenue  loser, 
thus  requiring  60  votes  to  pass  in  the 
Senate.  Thej  article  shows  that  this 
proposal  wotild  add  1.633  million  jobs 
and  contribute  S228  billion  to  the  GNP 
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by  the  year  1995.  In  looking  at  the  ef- 
fect on  revenues,  however,  the  static 
method  of  scoring  this  bill  shows  It  as 
a  revenue  loser,  losing  S32  billion  by 
the  year  1995.  When  looking  at  the 
whole  picture  using  a  dynamic  ap- 
proach to  scoring,  this  bill  becomes  a 
revenue  raiser,  increasing  taxes.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  relationship  this  leg- 
islation will  have  on  the  dynamic  mar- 
ket. 

By  reversing  this  bias  from  one 
which  focuses  on  tax-raising  provisions 
to  one  which  emphasizes  tax  cuts,  we 
are  making  if  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
take  an  aggressive  role  in  controlling 
the  recession.  Controlling  the  level  of 
taxation  is  a  prudent  budgetary  tool. 
Economic  activity  is  increased  under 
lower  levels  of  taxation.  This  increases 
total  revenue  and  will  help  us  out  of 
this  recession.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  by  making  it  more  difficult 
to  raise  the  level  of  taxes,  we  are  uti- 
lizing a  proven  tool  to  combat  reces- 
sion. 

Let  us  allow  Congress  to  become  a 
driving  force  in  combatting  the  reces- 
sion by  taking  the  first  step  toward 
controlling  the  spiraling  budget  deficit 
and  the  recession.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Tax  Fairness  and  Ac- 
countebility  Act  of  1991. • 
•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
raised  taxes  in  1982,  1983,  1985,  1987. 
1989,  and  1990.  and  the  Federal  deficit 
this  year  will  be  more  than  $300  billion. 
Clearly,  tax  increases  are  not  solving 
our  budget  problems.  In  fact,  tax  in- 
creases, combined  with  a  lack  of  spend- 
ing discipline,  are  creating  our  budget 
problems. 

The  Tax  Fairness  and  Accountability 
Act  of  1991  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
fiscal  responsibility.  Most  Americans 
would  probably  prefer  a  70-  or  80-vote 
requirement  for  raising  their  taxes,  but 
60  is  a  fair  number,  and  a  number  with 
precedent  in  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
flrom  Arizona,  Senator  McCain,  for 
spearheading  this  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  Senator 
McCain  has  been  active  on  the  spend- 
ing side  of  the  deficit  equation,  with 
his  support  of  enhanced  rescission 
power  and  the  line-item  veto.  This  leg- 
islation will  help  focus  attention  on  an 
equally  devastating  budget  and  eco- 
nomic problem — congressional  addic- 
tion to  raising  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  tax  increases  stifle 
economic  growth.  To  date,  congres- 
sional efforts  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes 
have  failed  miserably.  Perhaps  a  60- 
vote  requirement  will  change  this  fact. 
I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  the  Tax  Fair- 
ness and  Accountability  Act  of  1991.» 
•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  FYesldent,  I  commend 
Senator  McCain  for  his  excellent  work 
on  this  bill.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Tax  Fairness  and  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1991  because  it  is 
time  Congress  gave  taxpayers  a  break. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1987, 


many  Missourians  wrote  to  tell  me  Fairness 
they  were  angry  their  long-term  sav-  1991. • 
ings  and  investment  plans  had  been 
grutted  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
Many  times  Congress  has  given  busi- 
ness owners  and  individual  taxpayers 
good  investment  and  savings  incentives 
only  to  turn  around  and  take  them 
away  after  prudent  investors  had  made 
long-term  plans  for  their  futures.  In- 
centives such  as  the  individual  retire- 
ment account  and  lower  capital  gains 
taxes  are  only  two  of  many  examples 
where  this  has  happened. 

Business  owners  and  individual  tax- 
payers in  Missouri  are  fed  up  with  a 
system  which  makes  it  all  too  easy  for 
Congress  to  raise  taxes.  While  a  good 
faith  effort  was  made  last  fall  to  raise 
revenue  and  control  spending,  tax- 
payers do  not  believe  that  any  spend- 
ing control  occurred — just  a  raise  in 
taxes.  As  long  as  it  is  easy  to  get  a 
simple  majority  to  raise  taxes,  and  not 
make  any  real  cuts  in  spending,  no 
cuts  in  spending  will  be  made.  That  is 
why  we  need  the  Tax  Fairness  and  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1991. 

This  bill  does  not  make  it  impossible 
to  raise  taxes,  but  it  does  make  it  more 
difficult.  The  60-percent  majority  that 
would  be  required  to  pass  a  tax  in- 
crease would  ensure  that  every  possible 
consideration  would  go  into  any  deci- 
sion to  ask  taxpayers  for  more  money. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  real  cuts  in 
spending  to  be  the  first  consideration 
in  controlling  the  deficit  and  it  would 
give  the  taxpayers  more  confidence  in 
the  economy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  con- 
fidence in  the  U.S.  economy  has  erod- 
ed. We  are  not  in  a  recession.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  lack  of  confidence  has  per- 
meated every  aspect  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy from  investment  to  production  to 
spending.  While  most  economists  pre- 
dict an  end  to  the  recession  later  this 
year,  the  Congress  could  easily  waylay 
it  by  increasing  taxes  or  by  not  cutting 
spending. 

Some  in  Congress  may  believe  that 
cutting  spending  will  have  too  negative 
an  impact  on  i)arts  of  the  economy. 
This  is  not  necessarily  true.  Certainly 
there  would  be  fewer  Government  con- 
tracts and,  perhaps,  a  few  less  benefits, 
but  these  can  be  offset  easily  by  leav- 
ing more  money  in  comftmnities  from 
the  start.  This  means  not  raising  taxes 
and  even  lowering  taxes  in  areas  that 
promote  economic  growth.  To  raise 
taxes  leaves  little  desire  to  invest  in 
the  economy  to  balance  out  with  pri- 
vate funds  any  cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

A  start  to  lowering  taxes  and  in- 
creasing savings  has  been  made  this 
year  with  the  introduction  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Investment  Incentive  Act.  The 
next  step  is  to  make  sure  that,  if 
passed,  this  and  future  savings  and  in- 
vestment plans  of  American  taxpayers 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  ripped  away,  as 
they  were  in  1986,  by  passing  the  Tax 
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and    Accountability    Act    of 


By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,    Mr.    Doix>,    Mr. 

ADAMS,        Mr.        BURDICK,        Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  KOHL,  and  Mr.  SHELBY): 
S.  810.  A  bill  to  improve  counseling 
services   for   elementary   school    chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EXEMEMTAKY  SCHOOL  COUKSEUNO 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  S.  810.  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Counseling  Demonstration 
Act  of  1991. 

This  legislation,  which  I  introduced 
during  the  lOlst  Congress,  establishes 
and  expands  counseling  programs  in 
our  elementary  schools,  so  that  we  can 
address  the  special  needs  of  young  peo- 
ple during  the  most  critical  period  of 
their  development.  Currently,  only  12 
States  require  elementary  counselors 
in  their  school  systems,  and  many  of 
these  States  have  mandated  counselor- 
student  ratios  at  the  unacceptable 
level  of  one  counselor  for  every  400  to 
500  students. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  provide  elementary 
school  counseling  demonstration 
grants  to  local  school  districts  at  an 
annual  level  of  $5  million  for  the  next 
5  years.  These  grants,  at  a  maximum  of 
$200,000  per  year,  will  be  available  to 
individual  schools  for  up  to  3  years. 
The  legislation  directs  the  Secretary  to 
distribute  these  grants  equitably 
throughout  the  United  States, 
targeting  rural,  urban,  and  suburban 
areas.  In  addition,  districts  applying 
for  the  grants  must  maintain  a  coun- 
selor-student ratio  of  no  more  than  1 
counselor  per  250  students  and  must  in- 
volve parents,  business,  and  commu- 
nity groups  in  developing  their  coun- 
seling programs. 

Experts  in  the  field  recommend  this 
coimselor-student  ratio  for  providing 
counselors  sufficient  time  to  more  ef- 
fectively serve  children.  This  ratio  al- 
lows counselors  to  conduct  small  group 
sessions,  classroom  prevention  pro- 
grams, and  consultation  with  teachers, 
administrators,  and  parents. 

This  theory  has  been  put  to  practice 
in  Iowa  and  it  works.  In  1988,  the  Des 
Moines  Public  School  established  the 
Smoother  Sailing  Pilot  Program  which 
decreased  the  counselor-student  ratio 
to  the  recommended  level.  Smoother 
Sailing  now  operates  in  10  Des  Moines 
schools  and  provides  an  enhanced  ele- 
mentary school  counseling  program  for 
students  in  klndergarden  through  fifth 
grade. 

Early  research  shows  increased  stu- 
dent achievement  and  self-esteem 
while  reducing  the  frequency  and  in- 
tensity of  discipline  problems  in  the  10 
schools.   Smoother   Sailing  proved  to 
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me  how  important  early  Intervention 
programs  are  to  the  war  on  drugs.  To 
stop  the  spread  of  drugs,  we  must  reach 
our  children  before  the  drug  dealers  do. 

This  legislation  is  critical,  for  the 
stresses  inflicted  on  our  children  today 
are  enormous.  We  need  to  reach  chil- 
dren who  are  suffering  firom  physical 
abuse,  those  who  live  with  a  drug-ad- 
dicted or  alcoholic  parent,  and  many 
who  must  contend  with  the  aftershocks 
of  a  brutal  divorce.  Without  school 
counselors  available  to  address  these 
issues  with  our  children  daily,  these 
pressures  culminate  in  disruptive  be- 
havior, academic  problems,  and  emo- 
tional disorders. 

We  recently  celebrated  National 
School  Counseling  Week,  and  this 
event  highlighted  the  tremendous  tal- 
ent and  enthusiasm  in  the  counseling 
community  today.  These  professionals 
see  themselves  as  prevention  special- 
ists rather  than  therapists.  They  un- 
derstand that,  by  making  contact  with 
a  child  early  on,  these  students  have  a 
better  chance  of  developing  the  self-es- 
teem and  problem-solving  skills  that 
will  benefit  them  during  their  teenage 
years. 

Smoother  Sailing  should  serve  as  a 
model  program  for  Iowa  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  The  Elementary  School 
Counseling  Demonstration  Act  expands 
the  principles  and  objectives  of 
Smoother  Sailing  to  the  entire  Nation. 
I  believe  a  successful  demonstration 
project  will  encourage  all  school  dis- 
tricts to  make  elementary  school  coun- 
seling programs  a  priority.  We  know 
that  investing  in  our  young  people  is 
the  key  to  ensuring  a  society  of 
healthy  and  educated  adults.  Programs 
such  as  Head  Start  attest  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  early  intervention  and  pre- 
vention strategy.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  bill,  so  that  we  can 
help  our  youngsters  excel  during  their 
school  years  and  In  the  years  beyond.* 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    ExoN,    Mr.    Bryan,    Mr. 
BREAira,  Mr.  Reid,  Ms.  Mdcul- 
SKI,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  811.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  lead  and  coordi- 
nate  Federal   efforts   in   the   develop- 
ment of  magnetic  levitation  transpor- 
tation   technology   and   foster   imple- 
mentation of  magnetic  levitation  and 
other    high-speed    rail    transportation 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

mOH-SPEED  RAn.  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
1990.  President  Bush  issued  a  national 
transportation  policy  statement  pre- 
pared by  Secretary  Skinner  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  [DOT]. 
In  announcing  the  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  the  need  to  find  means  of 
Improving  the  mobility  of  our  citizens 
in  the  future.  While  there  has  been 
some  criticism  of  the  administration's 
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policy  I  certainly  agree  that,  if  we  are 
to  ren  lain  competitive  as  a  nation,  we 
need  t  a  do  a  better  job  of  transporting 
peopIe[ 

Wltl  this  in  mind,  I  am  introducing 
today,  with  Senators  ExoN,  Bryan, 
Breaus,  Reid,  muculski,  and  Simon,  a 
bill  th  It  will  establish  a  co  iprehensive 
Fedenl  policy  for  the  development  of 
high-s;  )eed  rail,  including  magnetic 
levitation  [maglev],  transportation 
within  the  United  States.  This  bill  rec- 
ognize! the  recent  advances  made  by 
the  Federal  Government's  national 
magle^  initiative  and  seeks  to  aug- 
ment this  effort  by  strengthening  the 
frames 'ork  for  a  genuine  partnership 
betwee  n  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
It  is  dl  rected  toward  research,  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  of  high- 
speed 1  ail  technology  in  this  country, 
promol  ing  the  goal  of  a  domestic  high- 
speed 1  ail  industry,  rather  than  simply 
reljring  on  foreign  technology  to  meet 
United  States  and  world  needs. 

The  1  ill  I  am  introducing  will  accom- 
plish aisveral  goals.  At  the  outset,  it 
provides  a  statutory  charge  for  DOT  to 
lead  Federal  high-speed  rail  efforts  in 
cooperition  with  other  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  builds  on  the  prin- 
ciples <if  the  High-Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portatibn  Act,  which,  since  the  1960's, 
has  seU  for  DOT  the  goal  of  promoting 
advanced  methods  of  high-speed  trans- 
portation. In  the  Rail  Safety  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1988,  Congress  further 
clarlfietl  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Railroaid  Administration  [FRA]  within 
DOT  to  establish  safety  standards  for 
maglev  and  other  advanced  rail  trans- 
portation systems. 

This  Dill  also  uses  the  provisions  of 
the  St(  venson-Wydler  Technology  In- 
novatioQ  Act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary )f  Transportation  to  enter  into 
cooperative  research  and  development 
agreem  jnts  with  United  States  compa- 
nies to  conduct  research  to  overcome 
technic  d  and  other  barriers  to  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  high- 
speed transportation  systems.  Under 
the  bill,  $150  million  in  Federal  funding 
is  autherized.  over  a  5-year  period,  for 
the  purtwses  of  supporting  a  mandated 
feasibility  study  by  DOT  and  providing 
grants  for  research,  development,  and 
implemfentation  of  commercial,  high- 
speed transportation  in  the  United 
States.  I  Funding  awarded  for  grants 
would  be  matched  by  the  private  sector 
as  partiof  these  research  agreements. 
This  public/private  sector  partnership 
should  4o  much  to  ensure  a  solid  com- 
mitmei^  to  the  development  of  high- 
speed rapl  transportation. 

Flnal^.  this  bill  establishes  within 
DOT,  aid  specifically  the  FRA,  a  new 
Office  of  High-Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation, headed  by  a  Director  who  re- 
ports ta  the  FRA  Administrator.  This 
office  i^  to  establish  national  uniform 
standards  for  both  high-speed  rail  and 
maglev  systems,  regulate  the  design 
and  coiistructlon  of  these  systems  to 
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ensure  ccbformlty  with  standards  of 
technology,  safety  and  environmental 
quality,  and  make  annual  rec- 
onwiendalions  for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action  to  facilitate  these 
projects. 

All  too  often  in  transportation,  we 
are  faced  with  solving  immediate  prob- 
lems, witli  putting  out  bonfires.  It  is 
■e  have  the  opportvmity  to 
•d.  High-speed  rail  gives  us 
ty  to  be  farsighted,  to  be 
Yet,  this  technology  is 
clearly  robted  in  reality  and.  Indeed, 
can  help  us  meet  our  pressing  transpor- 
tation problems. 

led  to  report  that  there  is 
growing  interest  In  high-speed  rail 
transportation  by  the  private  sector 
and  govertment.  I  know  others  share 
with  me  a^  interest  in  examining  fur- 
ther the  potential  for,  and,  I  hope,  the 
implementktion  of  high-speed  rail 
transportation  in  this  country.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
should  do  jmuch  to  advance  this  con- 
love  the  United  States  and 
•rtatlon  network  Into  the 
.  I  look  forward  to  working 
[olleagues  and  the  admlnis- 
his  proposal. 
iN.    Mr.    President,    I    am 


rare  that 
look  forw^ 
the  oppoi 
visionary. 


cept  and 
our  trans 
21st  cent 
with  my 
tratlon  on 

Mr.  EX( 
pleased  tol  join  the  chairman  of  the 
CommerceJ  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee,  Senator  Holunos, 
as  an  original  cosponsor  in  the  intro- 
duction of  [the  High-Speed  Rail  Trans- 
portation let  of  1991.  This  legislation 
addresses  Ijhe  need  for  cooperative  re- 
search audi  development  efforts  among 
industry,  the  academic  community, 
and  govemtnent  If  the  United  States  Is 
to  assert  its  technological  prowess  in 
the  area  I  of  magnetic  levitation 
[maglev]  ind  other  high-speed  rail 
transportatjion  Initiatives. 

As  those]  of  you  familiar  with  this 
technology!  know,  U.S.  scientists  pio- 
neered maglev  technology  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  The  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  was  passed  in  1965 
with  the  Federal  Government  Initially 
providing  Research  and  development 
grants.  In  1975,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pullep  out  of  the  maglev  race. 
Japan  and  Germany  he- 
aders in  this  field.  Given 
the  increasing  demands  being  placed  on 
our  existing  transportation  arteries.  I 
am  encouraged  that  efforts  are  under 
way  through  the  national  meglev  ini- 
tiative to  determine  the  appropriate 
Federal  role  in  advancing  energy-effi- 
cient, high-^peed  technology  which  has 
the  potential  to  supplement  existing 
transportation  modes,  increase  system 
capacity,  ai^d  foster  economic  growth. 

This  bill  requires  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  lead  and  coordinate 
Federal  efforts  to  develop  high-speed 
technologiei  and  foster  implementa- 
tion. These  efforts  would  be  advanced 
by  entering  Into  cooperative  research 
and  development  agreements  with  U.S. 


after  whici 
came  the 
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companies  to  conduct  research  to  over- 
come technical  and  other  barriers  to 
the  development  and  construction  of 
these  systems.  >This  legrislatlon  also 
requirles  the  Department  to  study  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  constructing 
one  or  more  high-speed  transportation 
systems  in  the  United  States.  Within  18 
months  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  is 
to  submit  this  study  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress.  Addition- 
ally, the  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $150 
minion  over  a  5-year  period,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1992,  to  support  the 
mandated  study  and  provide  grants  for 
the  research,  development,  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  viable  U.S.  commercial 
high-speed  rail  transportation  indus- 
try. 

The  "Statement  of  National  Trans- 
portation Policy:  Strategies  for  Ac- 
tion" released  in  1990  by  the  adminis- 
tration, highlighted  the  need  to  "pro- 
vide seed  money  for  research  on  new 
transportation  ssrstems  and  tech- 
nology, and  assist  in  assessing  their 
feasibility."  We  must  take  this  mission 
seriously  if  we  hope  to  assure  the  via- 
bility and  technological  competitive- 
ness of  the  U.S.  transportation  indus- 
try. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  High-Speed  Rail 
Transportation  Act  of  1991. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Graham): 

S.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control   Act;   to  the 

Committee  on  Environment  and  I*ubllc 

Works. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21  of  last  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  a  State  does  not  have  the 
right  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  at 
dams  within  its  border.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  clarifies  Congress' 
Intent  that  a  State  does  have  control 
over  its  own  water  resources.  Before  a 
hydropower  dam  can  receive  a  Federal 
I>ermlt,  the  dam  must  first  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  it 
proposes  to  operate. 

The  necessity  for  this  change  in  law 
arises  from  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  May  21  in  California 
versus  Federal  E^nergy  Regulatory 
Commission  (Rock  Creek).  The  Court 
founded  its  decision  on  a  precedent  es- 
tablished in  First  Iowa  Hydro-Electric 
Cooperative  versus  Federal  Power 
Commission  46  years  ago.  In  view  of 
the  long  period  of  intervening  time,  the 
Court  declined  to  revisit  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Federal  Power  Act  as  set 
forth  in  the  First  Iowa  decision. 

Our  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  environment  has  changed  dramati- 
cally In  the  last  46  years.  Our  increas- 
ing awareness  has  prompted  passage  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act;  the  Clean  Air 
Act;  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act;  the  Comprehensive  En- 
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vlronmental  Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act.  aind  many  other  en- 
vironmental measures.  I  regret  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  willing  to 
reconsider  the  precedent  set  46  years 
ago  given  the  environmental  awareness 
that  existed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  too  many  ex- 
amples of  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
ability to  balance  environmental  con- 
cerns with  other  interests.  Our  Federal 
Government's  record  of  protecting  the 
environmental  quality  of  its  own  lands 
is  poor,  and  now  the  Court  has  given 
the  Federal  Government  the  chance  to 
do  the  same  to  State  waters. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regrulatory  Com- 
mission has  an  important  and  difficult 
regvQatory  task.  With  our  present  smd 
future  energy  needs,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  utilize  our  domestic  re- 
sources. FERC  should  be  given  the  reg- 
ulatory flexibility  to  review  and  ap- 
prove, if  appropriate,  emerging  energy 
technologies.  I  agree  that  FERC's  re- 
view process  is  cumbersome,  ineffi- 
cient, and  in  need  of  streamlining. 

I  honestly  question,  however,  wheth- 
er FERC  has  the  resources  and  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  undertake  the  depth 
of  review  that  is  required  in  many  of 
these  applications  for  small  hydro- 
electric power  plants.  I  have  much 
more  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
States  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
streams  and  rivers.  In  the  past.  I  have 
proposed  delegating  the  licensing  au- 
thority to  the  States.  I  continue  to 
support  any  efforts  in  direction. 

In  the  interim,  however,  FERC  must 
abide  by  State  water  quality  standards. 
Streamlining  the  relicensing  process 
should  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
environment  or  of  States'  legitimate 
needs.  Without  a  regulatory  foothold  in 
the  application  process,  the  States  are 
rendered  essentially  powerless. 

My  bill  is  very  brief  and  to  the  point, 
Mr.  President.  This  bill  expands  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  stip- 
ulate that  a  "discharge"  fi-om  a  hydro- 
power  project  includes  an  activity 
that,  while  it  might  not  introduce  pol- 
lution into  the  waterway,  might  still 
result  in  water  quality  degradation  or 
impairment  of  designated  uses  recog- 
nized under  State  law.  Some  courts 
have  interpreted  section  401  as  apply- 
ing merely  to  numeric  standards  for 
dissolved  oxygen  and  bacteria  in  the 
water.  Other  uses,  such  as  preservation 
of  wildlife  and  recreational  access,  are 
not  given  equal  standing.  This  bill 
gives  preservation  of  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational access  equal  standing  under 
the  law.  Numerous  environmental 
groups  support  this  legislation.  I  have 
heard  from  numerous  State  agencies  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  including 
Alabama,  Arkansas.  California,  Ken- 
tucky. Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Idaho. 

My  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  a  hin- 
drance to  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric    facilities.     These     facilities, 


however,  must  be  built  and  operated  in 
a  manner  that  is  considerate  of  other 
uses  of  the  waterway,  and  States  that 
have  enacted  policies  to  balance  these 
competing  uses  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  their  policies. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Craio.  has  In- 
troduced legislation  to  clarify  that  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  pre-empt  State  laws.  The  Craig 
bill  raises  legitimate  issues  which  I 
hope  will  be  promptly  and  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Naturtd  Resources.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  about  this  issue.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  Energy 
Committee  for  accommodating  many 
of  my  concerns  thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
its  decision,  invited  Congress  to  revisit 
and  clarify  its  intent  on  the  issue  of 
State's  authority  to  protect  their 
water  resources.  Once  again,  it  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  current  law  al- 
ready provides  this  authority  to  the 
States.  The  courts  have  differed,  and  so 
I  propose  to  settle  the  matter  through 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcx>rd,  as 
follows: 

S.812 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houx  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  section  401(aXl)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  l34l(aKl))  is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and.  in  the  case  of  a  hydroelectric  project 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  that  any  such  activ- 
ity will  comply  with  water  quality  standards 
issued  under  section  308  and  allow  for  protec- 
tion, achievement,  and  maintenance  of  des- 
ignated uses  included  in  such  standards". 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 

S.  813.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Interagency  Advisory  Council  and  pro- 
mote the  use  of  senior  citizens  in  the 
support  of  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Environ- 
mental Programs  Assistance  Act  of 
1984  to  provide  that  for  purposes  of  li- 
ability for  damage,  injury  or  death 
caused  by  the  negligence  or  wrongful 
acts  or  omissions  of  individuals  author- 
ized by  such  act.  the  United  States  is 
liable,  and  for  purposes  of  access  to 
trade  secrets  and  confidential  business 
information  such  individuals  are  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Elnvironment  and  Public 
Works. 
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FEDERAL  SENIOR  CITIZKN  PERSONNEL  SUPPORT 
COUNCIL  ACT  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
GRAMS ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1984  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills,  one 
of  which  would  help  further  the  em- 
plojrment  of  older  workers,  and  one  of 
which  would  enable  older  workers  in  an 
exlstingr  progrram  to  fully  perform  the 
duties  required  by  their  jobs.  The  first 
bill  would  establish  a  Federal  inter- 
agency council  to  promote,  and  coordi- 
nate the  use  of,  older  workers  in  the 
Federal  Government.  This  council 
would  be  called  the  Federal  Senior  Cit- 
izen Personnel  Support  Council. 

The  second  bill  would  clarify  the 
Government's  liability  for  the  actions 
of  individuals  performing  services  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA]  In  that  Agency's  Senior  Envi- 
ronmental Employment  Program 
[SEIE],  and  would  provide  those  work- 
ers with  the  same  access  to  proprietary 
information  needed  to  do  their  work 
that  regular  EPA  employees  have.  I  in- 
troduced both  bills  last  year,  but  too 
late  in  the  session  for  action. 

The  aim  of  the  interagency  council 
bill  is  to  help  foster  programs  in  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  employ  retired 
workers.  The  program  estj.blished  by 
this  legislation  would  do  this  in  several 
ways: 

First,  it  would  require  the  inter- 
agency council  to  develop,  and  monitor 
implementation  of.  a  plan  to  increase 
the  employment  and  utilization  of  sen- 
ior citizens  as  support  personnel  for 
Federal  programs,  and.  where  feasible, 
for  State  and  local  government  pro- 
grams; to  exchange  information  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  with  respect  to 
increasing  the  utilization  of  senior 
citizens:  and  to  recommend  any  legis- 
lation necessary  to  remove  obstacles 
which  prevent  employment  of  senior 
citizens  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Second,  it  would  require  each  Federal 
agency  to  show,  through  an  agency 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  council, 
how  it  would  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
plan  developed  by  the  council. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging  would  periodically  review  the 
progress  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  employing  senior  citizens 
as  support  personnel  in  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  Federal  Council  on  Aging  re- 
view would  look  at  unintended  regu- 
latory barriers  to  employment  of  older 
workers,  determine  the  adequacy  of  an- 
nouncements of  program  support  op- 
portunities, and  identify  ways  to  elimi- 
nate Impediments  and  hindrances  to 
employment  of  older  workers. 

The  Inspiration  for  this  council  pro- 
posal. Mr.  President,  is  the  Senior  En- 
vironmental Employment  Program, 
known  as  the  SEE  Program,  at  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  [EPA]. 
This  program  employs  older  workers  to 
carry  out  many  of  the  regular  activi- 
ties of  the  Agency. 
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Thli  program  began  some  years  ago 
as  a  dfemonstratlon  project  run  jointly 
by  EPA  and  the  Administration  on 
AglngJ  in  the  then  Department  of 
HealtH.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
primaiy  purpose  of  this  original 
project  was  to  demonstrate  ways  in 
which  older  Americans  could  be  effec- 
tively jemployed  in  jobs  relating  to  the 
prevention,  abatement,  and  control  of 
environmental  pollution. 

Sevak-al  years  later,  in  1984,  legisla- 
tion w  IS  Introduced  by  myself  and  Sen- 
ators 1  Itafford,  Heinz,  Specter,  and  Pell 
to  ma  ce  the  program  permanent.  The 
Envlranment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee! agreed  unanimously  to  report 
the  le^slatlon.  It  passed  the  Senate, 
and  thfe  President  signed  what  became 
Public|Law  98-313  on  June  12,  1984. 

This  program  has  been  a  success,  and 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
older  porkers  can  make  a  contribution 
to  achievement  of  the  Agency's  objec- 
tives. ^PA  seeks  out  older  Americans 
with  appropriate  skills,  training,  and 
expertise  to  augment  its  permanent 
headquarters  staff  and  field  staff,  as 
well  aa  the  staff  of  State  and  local  gov- 
emmei  t.  These  workers  survey  waste 
dumps,  conduct  surveys  of  hazardous 
waste  products,  study  the  extent  to 
which  nlgrant  workers  are  exposed  to 
pesticides,  and  undertake  many  other 
tasks  related  to  the  mission  of  EPA. 

Rece»tly,  other  agencies  have  be- 
come Interested  in  organizing  SEE- 
type  programs.  Such  a  program  has 
been  created  at  the  Federal  Commu- 
nicatl^s  Commission,  and  I  believe 
that  orpranlzation  of  such  a  program  Is 
under  ponslderation  at  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Commission. 

Mr.  E  resident,  I  believe  that  this  In- 
terest e  hown  In  a  SEEl-type  program  In 
the  Federal  Government  outside  of 
EPA  slows  that  there  is  considerable 
potent!  a  for  such  programs  through- 
out the  executive  branch  and  State  and 
local  government.  I  believe  that  a 
council  of  the  sort  envisioned  by  this 
legislat  on,  could  greatly  help  foster 
the  em]  iloyment  of  well-qualified  older 
worken  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmen ;. 

The  I  econd  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  ?  ould  clarify  the  Government's 
llabillt]  for  the  actions  of  individuals 
performjlng  services  for  the  EPA  In  the 
SEE  Progrram.  The  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide the  SEE  Program  workers  the 
same  access  to  proprietary  information 
needed  jto  do  their  jobs  that  regular 
EPA  era  ployees  presently  have. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
today  bicause  there  is  concern  at  the 
EPA  thi  it  their  SEE  workers  might  be 
liable  t)  lawsuit  as  a  consequence  of 
work  th  ey  do  on  behalf  of  EPA.  What 
the  legli  ilation  would  do  is  cover  these 
SEE  wdrkers  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  The  workers  In  question 
work  under  the  close,  direct,  super- 
vision )f  career  EPA  officials,  on 
projects!    specified   by    EPA    officials. 
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which  ar<    undertaken  as  part  of  the 
EPA  miss  on. 

There  ij  also  concern  at  the  EPA 
that  the  Workers  In  question  may  not 
have  the  ^egal  authority  to  review,  in 
the  courae  of  their  work,  materials 
considere4  to  contain  proprietary  in- 
formatloni  This  bill  would  make  It 
clear  thati  they  are  empowered  to  re- 
view such  tnaterials.  Again,  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  stress  that  these  workers  are 
under  the  fclose  supervision  of  EPA  offi- 
cials. Furthermore,  they  are  mature 
indlvidualB  with  long  histories  of  work 
comparable  to  work  they  would  be  per- 
forming for  EPA.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve thatjthey  would  be  able  to  handle 
such  information  in  a  responsible  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement 
from  the  qPA  to  the  effect  that  neither 
the  Department  of  Justice  nor  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  have 
any  problepi  with  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  placed  In  the  Record  after  my 
remarks  t<>gether  with  the  text  of  the 
two  bills.   I 

There  bglng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

S.  813 
Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assmbled. 
SECTION  1.  S^ORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  niay  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Sen- 
ior Citizen  Ifersonnel  Support  Council  Act  of 
1991".  j 

SEC.  2.  PURPdSEa 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  advancfc  the  development  of  more  em- 
ployment programs  which  utilize  the  Ulents 
and  skills  jf  older  Americans  especially 
those  who  may  be  subject  to  age  discrimina- 
tion in  the  jc  b  market; 

(2)  strengihen  the  capacity  of  Federal 
agencies  to  perform  legislaUve  mandates- 
and 

(3)  IncreasB  the  opportunities  for  senior 
citizens  to  serve  the  Nation  in  highly  spe- 
cialized and  technical  areas  where  their 
knowledge  a^d  experience  can  make  a  mean- 
ingful dlfferefcce. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABtlSHMENT. 

There  is  ^tablished  the  Federal  Senior 
Citizen  Personnel  Support  Council  (hereafter 
referred  to  aa  the  "Council"). 

SEC.  4.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

(a)  Memb^ship.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  T  members,  including— 

(1)  the  A^inistrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency; 

(2)  the  CoHTmissloner  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aglnp  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

(4)  4  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
2  of  which  Shan  be  represenutives  of— 

(A)  national  aging  organizations;  and 

(B)  senior  citizens  at  large. 

(b)  Chairman.— the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  ProtecUon  Agency  shall 
serve  as  the  (Jhalrman  of  the  Council  for  the 
initial  3-yearj  term.  Thereafter,  the  Council 
shall  select  ~ 
members. 

(c)  Quorum 


shall  constitute  a  quorum 


a   Chairman   from   among  its 
-Four  members  of  the  Council 
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(d)  Term  of  OrncE.— Each  appointed  mem- 
ber shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years. 
A  member  may  serve  more  than  1  term. 

(e)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancies  in  the 
Council  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(0  Initial  appointments.— Initial  appoint- 
ments to  the  Council  shall  be  made  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
SEC  0.  FUNCTIONS. 

(A)  Federal  Plan.— The  Council  shall  de- 
velop and  monitor  the  implementation  of  a 
Government-wide  Federal  plan  to— 

(1)  Increase  the  employment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  senior  citizens  as  support  personnel 
for  federally  sponsored  programs; 

(2)  provide  for  State  and  local  government 
participation; 

(3)  exchange  information  between  Federal 
agencies  to  greater  utilize  the  skills,  train- 
ing, and  expertise  of  senior  citizens  in  such 
programs;  and 

(4)  recommend  any  legislation  necessary  to 
remove  obstacles  preventing  implementation 
of  plans  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Federal  Aoency  Plans.— The  Council 
shall  review  the  report  and  plan  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  submitted  under  section  6. 

(c)  Report.— No  later  than  January  15  of 
each  year,  the  Council  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
plan  developed  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
preceding  year. 

SEC  a.  FEDERAL  AGENCY  PLANS  AND  REVIEW. 

(a)  Federal  agency  Plans.— No  later  than 
January  15  of  each  year,  each  Federal  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Council  a  plan  that^ 

(1)  applies  and  Implements  the  Govern- 
ment-wide plan  developed  under  section  5  to 
the  agency; 

(2)  sets  out  the  objectives  of  the  agency  in 
implementing  such  plan  in  the  upcoming 
year;  and 

(3)  measures  the  performance  of  the  agency 
in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  preceding 
year. 

(b)  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies  es- 
tablishing employment  programs  for  senior 
citizens  shall  designate  such  programs  as 
Senior  Employment  Exchange  (SEE)  pro- 
grams with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  has  been  established  as  the  Senior  En- 
vironmental E^mployment  (SEE)  program. 

(c)  Review  of  Federal  Agency  Pro- 
grams.—No  later  than  January  1,  1995  and 
every  5  years  thereafter,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  Aging  shall  oversee  a  spe- 
cial review  by  each  Federal  agency  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  senior  citizens  are 
given  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  as 
support  personnel  In  Federal  programs.  The 
review  shall  examine  unintended  regulatory 
barriers,  determine  the  adequacy  of  an- 
nouncements of  program  support  opportuni- 
ties and  Identify  ways  for  eliminating  im- 
pediments and  hindrances. 

SBC  7.  COOPERATION  WITH  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 

(a)  FuRNiSHiNo  Information.— Each  de- 
partment, agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Council,  upon  re- 
quests made  by  the  Chairman,  such  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  law  as  the  Council  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(b)  Provision  of  Services.- The  head  of 
each  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized  to  provide  to  the 
Council  such  services  as  the  Council  requests 
on  such  basis,  reimbursable  or  otherwise,  as 
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may  be  agreed  between  the  department  or 
agency  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  All 
such  requests  shall  be  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council. 

(c)  Environmental  Protection  agency 
Support  Services.- For  the  initial  term  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  head  of  the  Office  of  Senior  Environ- 
mental Employment  of  such  agency  shall 
provide  support  services  for  the  Council. 
Thereafter  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging  shall  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  Council  on  a  rotational  basis  or 
as  otherwise  agreed  by  such  agencies  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  for  under  sub- 
section (b). 

SEC.  8.  ADftONISTRATTVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Travel  Expenses.- While  away  ftt)m 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  service  for  the  Council, 
appointed  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Personnel.— The  Council  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  personnel  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by  the 
General  Schedule.  In  addition,  the  Council 
may  procure  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  Statea  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
for  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by  the 
General  Schedule. 

(c)  Consultants.— The  Council  is  author- 
ized to  negotiate  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  private  organizations  and  education  in- 
stitutions to  carry  out  such  studies  and  pre- 
pare such  reports  as  the  Council  determines 
are  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

(d)  Compensation.— Individuals  serving 
under  the  Senior  Employment  Exchange  pro- 
gram shall  be  considered  enroUees,  entitled 
only  to  those  wages  and  other  appropriate 
ftlnge  benefits  as  provided  by  statute  and 
regulation  governing  such  programs. 

SEC  ».  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Council  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  814 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environ- 
mental Programs  Assistance  Act  of  1984 
Amendments  of  1991". 

SEC  2.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRAMS  ASSISTANCE  ACT. 

Section  2  of  the  Environmental  Programs 
Assistance  Act  of  1984  (42  U.S.C.  4368a)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  liability  for  damage, 
injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligence  or 
wrongful  acts  or  omissions  of  an  Individual 
whose  talents  are  authorized  to  be  used  by 
this  section,  the  United  States  is  liable  for 


the  damage.  Injury  or  death  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  where  the  individual  was  acting 
In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  or  under 
the  supervision  of  an  authorized  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  access  to  trade  secrete 
and  confidential  business  Information,  any 
Individual  whose  talents  are  authorized  to  be 
used  by  subsection  (a)  in  connection  with 
programs  administered  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  In- 
cluding the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6921(b)(3)(BXii)(n),  6927(b),  and 
6991d(b));  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9604  (e)(2)  and  (eK7));  the  Clean 
Water  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1318(b)  and  1389(a)(1)); 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7414(c),  7542(b), 
and  7607(aKl));  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  300j-4(d));  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  United  States  and  eligi- 
ble for  such  access.  Such  access  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  regulations  gov- 
erning disclosure  of  confidential  information 
to  authorized  representatives. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  access  to  trade  secrets 
and  confidential  business  information,  any 
Individual  whose  talente  are  authorized  to  be 
used  by  subsection  (a)  shall,  while  being  uti- 
lized in  connection  with  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  136h(e),  136(f)(2),  and  136j(a)(2>(D)):  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2613 
(a)(2)  and  (d)(2));  the  Noise  Control  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4912(b));  or  under  section  408(0  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  346a(f));  be  considered  to  be  an  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Administrator  and 
the  United  States  and  eligible  for  such  ac- 
cess.". 

U.S.  Environmental 

Protection  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  May  29. 1990. 
Hon.  Charles  e.  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  This  letter  is  to 
inform  you  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  advised  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  EPA's 
proposal  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Pro- 
grams Assistance  Act  Amendments  of  1990" 
to  Congress  flx)m  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  interest  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Christopher  P.  Hoff, 

Acting  Director, 
Legislative  Aruilysis  Division. • 

By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Danforth): 
S.  815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  offlce  of  medical 
insurance  and  to  establish  a  self-insur- 
ance fund  to  provide  coverage  for  suc- 
cessful malpractice  claims  filed  against 
health  service  providers  utilized  by 
community  a#d  migrant  health  cen- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

COMMUNTTY  AND  MIGRANT  HEALTH  CENTERS 
SELF-INSURANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.   BROWN.   Mr.   President,   I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  save 
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community  and  migrant  health  centers 
millions  of  dollars  and  use  those  sav- 
ings to  enhance  health  care  services  for 
America's  poorest  citizens. 

This  bill  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers,  the  Association  of  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Programs,  and 
the  American  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers.  Although 
the  latter  two  organizations  would  not 
directly  benefit  from  this  legislation, 
they  understand  the  need  to  address 
the  issue  of  malpractice  coverage  for 
health  professionals  who  serve  in  medi- 
cally underserved  areas  and  see  this  as 
a  first  step  in  developing  a  wide  range 
of  new  answers  to  old  problems. 

Community  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters were  created  in  1966  to  provide 
high-quality  health  care  to  patients 
who,  due  to  poverty,  disability,  or  geo- 
graphic location  normally  received  lit- 
tle or  no  health  care.  Today  there  are 
540  centers  across  the  coimtry  with 
nearly  2.000  clinic  sites. 

Given  the  limited  funding  available 
to  conmiunity  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters, and  an  increasing  demand  nation- 
ally for  their  services,  the  time  has 
come  to  reduce  the  burden  on  these 
centers  of  the  excessive  expense  for 
malpractice  insurance. 

Health  care  costs  now  account  for 
11.6  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, and  Congress  is  faced  with  the 
spectre  of  increasing  costs  for  pub- 
lically  sponsored  health  care.  Congress 
must  examine  every  Federal  dollar 
spent  in  the  area  of  health  care  and 
make  certain  that  taxpayer  dollars  are 
used  wisely. 

Where  Federal  action  is  necessary. 
Congress  should  be  a  prudent  consimier 
and  provider  of  health  care  services 
and  learn  to  efficiently  and  effectively 
finance  health  care  for  America's  need- 
iest citizens.  By  reviewing  how  we  cur- 
rently spend  health  care  dollars,  we 
can  find  ways  to  restructure  our  sys- 
tem to  release  moneys  to  address  press- 
ing national  concerns,  such  as  health 
care  for  America's  poor. 

The  exorbitant  cost  of  malpractice 
insurance  has  centers  struggling  to 
provide  primary  health  care  for  our  Na- 
tion's neediest  people.  According  to  the 
National  Association  for  Community 
Health  Centers,  for  every  one  patient 
they  serve,  four  more  need  care.  Health 
centers  are  reporting  that  15-28  percent 
of  their  patients  have  to  be  placed  on  a 
waiting  list  due  to  limited  financial 
and  professional  resources. 

Health  centers  are  experiencing  a 
shortage  of  obstetricians/gynecologists. 
In  fact.  30-40  percent  of  all  centers  do 
not  have  staff  obstetricians/gyne- 
cologists and  must  contract  out  for 
these  services  or  simply  not  offer  pre- 
natal care.  This  limitation  has  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  the  1.8  million 
women  of  childbearing  ages  who  depend 
on  community  and  migrant  health  cen- 


ters foi  prenatal  care  and  family  plan- 
ning services. 

Who  [depends  on  these  centers?  Six 
millioq  Americans  a  year  receive  care 
from  cjommunity  and  migrant  health 
center^.  Of  these  6  million  patients,  4 
mlUiod  are  minorities  and  2.5  million 
are  children.  Community  and  migrant 
health  [centers  also  play  a  key  role  in 
delivering  health  care  services  to  the 
homelis  of  our  society,  serving  over 
300,000  homeless  Americans. 

Comttiunity  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters aiT  a  main  source  of  primary  care 
for  this  Nation's  uninsured.  In  a  report 
by  the  National  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers,  they  estimate 
that  4!  percent  of  patients  treated  at 
these  health  centers  are  uninsured 
Ameri<ans.  The  remaining  51  percent 
are  a  i  nixture  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid clii  nts,  and  a  small  number  of  pri- 
vately insured  patients. 

In  m  r  home  State  of  Colorado,  243,534 
patieni  s  were  treated  by  community 
and  migrant  health  centers  in  1990  at 
an  average  cost  of  $206  per  patient;  65 
percen ;  of  the  patients  treated  at  the 
14  com  munity  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters in  Colorado  do  not  have  insurance; 
30  perc  ent  of  all  patients  were  children 
under  he  age  of  14;  12  percent  were  mi- 
grant i  nd  seasonal  farmworkers.  In  my 
hometown  of  Greeley,  the  Sunrise 
Community  Health  Center  has  had  to 
stop  s(  eing  new  patients  ft-om  outside 
of  We  d  County  due  to  limited  re- 
source I. 

Mr.  I^resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  kecord. 

Therfe  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordereA  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

I  S.  815 

Be  it  mnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrest  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  ,  Let  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community 
and  Mi  pi-ant  Health  Centers  Self-Insurance 
Act  of  1  991". 

SEC.  S.  4sTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  MEDICAL 
INSURANCE. 

Subpart  I  of  part  D  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254b  et  seq.)  is 
amendad  by  adding:  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  new  section: 


I  funl 
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Fund  an  aknount  eaual  to  the  sum  of 
amounts  rec  sived  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  AMOijNTS.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Service  shall  make  available  for 
transfer  undpr  subparagraph  (A) — 

"(i)  from  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tions 329(h),  }30(K)  and  340— 

"(I)  SX.OX  000  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

"(II)  $2is,0GD,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994 ;  and 

"(III)  for  ^ach  of  the  1995  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years^  such  sums  as  are  determined 
necessary  bjt  the  Office  of  Medical  Insurance, 
based  on  clatims  filed  during  each  of  the  ns- 
cal  years  19^  through  1994,  to  maintain  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  Self-Insurance 
Fund;  and    I 

"(ii)  such  I  sums  as  are  received,  and  not 
otherwise  atilized  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, by  the  Office  of  Medical  Insurance 
from    assessments   made    under   subsection 

(c)(2).       : 

"(C)  Transfers  based  on  estimates.— The 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Self-Insurance  Fund  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  trapsferred  at  least  quarterly  from 
the  general JTund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Self- 
Insurance  Rund  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  by  tpe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Proper  adjultment  shall  be  made  in  amounts 
subsequent!^  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 
"(3)  Investment  of  funds.— 
"(A)  In  general.- It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such 
]te  Self-Insurance  Fund  as  is  not, 
(lent  of  such  Secretary,  required 
ent  withdrawals.  Such  invest- 
made  only  In  interest-bearing 
Bf  the  United  States  or  in  obliga- 
tions guaraiteed  as  to  both  principal  and  in- 
terest by  tie  United  States.  For  such  pur- 
pose, such  obligations  may  be  acquired — 
"(1)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price;  or 
'(11)  by  Purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  thefmarket  price. 


portion  of  I 
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SatA.  OFFICE  OF  MEDICAL  INSURANCE. 

JSTABUSHMENT.- The  Secretary  shall 
within  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  Medical  Insurance  to  administer 
established  under  subsection  (b). 

^ELF-lNSURANCE  FUND.— 

1 ISTABUSHMENT.— There  is  established 
treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
be  known  as  the  Offlce  of  Medical 
Self-Insurance  Fund  (hereafter  in 
se4tion  referred  to  as  the  'Self-Insurance 
consisting  of  such  amounts  as  are 
to  the  Self-Insurance  Fund  under 
(2)  and  any  interest  earned  on  the 
of  amounts  in  such  Fund  under 
(3KB). 
Iransfer  of  amounts.- 
In  general.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasi47  shall  transfer  to  the  Self-Insurance 


The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued  under  chapter 
31  of  title  31,  of  the  United  States  Code,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  issuance  at 
par  of  specikl  obligations  exclusively  to  the 
Self-Insurance  Fund.  Such  special  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  averago  rate  of  interest,  computed  as  to 
the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preced- 
ing the  dat«  of  such  issue,  borne  by  all  mar- 
ketable intzrest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
Public  Debt],  except  that  where  such  average 
rate  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent, the  rai«  of  Interest  of  such  special  obli- 
gations shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eigbth  of 
1  percent  nixt  lower  than  such  average  rate. 
Such  speclau  obligations  shall  be  issued  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  the  purchase  of  other  interest-bearing 
obligationsjof  the  United  States,  or  of  obli- 
gations guajranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by^  the  United  States  on  original 
issue  or  at  the  market  price,  is  not  in  the 
public  intenest. 

"(B)  Sale  of  obugation.— Any  obligation 
acquired  ba  the  Self -Insurance  Fund  (except 
special  obligations  issued  exclusively  to  such 
Fund)  may  [be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and  such  spe- 
cial obligations  may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus 
accrued  interest. 

"(C)  CREprrs  to  fund.— The  Interest  on, 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  redemption 
of,  any  obligations  held  in  the  Self-Insurance 
Fund  shall  {be  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of 
such  Fund. 
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"(4)  0BUGATI0N8  FROM  FUND.— 

"(A)  In  OEWE31AL.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Of- 
flce  of  Medical  Insurance,  Is  authorized  to 
obligate  such  sums  as  are  available  In  the 
Self-Insurance  Fund  (including-  any  amounts 
not  obligated  In  previous  fiscal  years)  to— 

"(1)  provide  coverage  for  successful  medi- 
cal malpractice  claims  filed  against  health 
care  providers  utilized  by  community  or  mi- 
grant health  centers  or  other  centers  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  section  329,  330  or  340  or 
their  health  care  providers,  if  such  claims 
arise  trom  care  provided  by  such  providers 
pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  such 
health  centers;  and 

"(11)  provide  coverage  for  successful  claims 
filed  against  the  Directors  or  officers  of  com- 
munity or  migrant  health  centers,  or  against 
health  care  for  the  homeless  programs,  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  section  329,  330  or 
340  or  their  health  care  providers.  If  such 
claims  arise  from  any  acts,  errors,  or  omis- 
sions of  the  duties  of  such  Directors  or  offi- 
cers; 

as  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)(3) 

"(B)  CONTINOENCY  FUND.— From  amounts 
transferred  into  the  Self-Insurance  Fund 
under  paragraph  (2)(B),  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  set-aside — 
"(1)  S10,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1992;  and 
"(II)  S5,000,000  In  e^h  of  the  fiscal  year  1993 
and  1994; 

to  establish  a  contingency  fund,  that  may  be 
invested  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3),  to 
be  utilized  only  upon  a  determination  made 
by  such  Secretary  that  a  claim  made  on  the 
Self-Insurance  Fund  la  of  a  catastrophic  na- 
ture. 

"(5)  Oversight.— 

"(A)  Evaluation.— Not  less  than  once 
every  2  years,  the  Office  of  Medical  Insur- 
ance shall  conduct  a  review  of  the  Self-Insur- 
ance Fund  to  evaluate  the  actuarial  health 
and  soundness  of  such  Fund  and  shall  track 
any  substantial  changes  In  total  amounts 
claimed  against  such  Fund  during  such  peri- 
ods. 

"(B)  Excess  funds.- If  the  Office  of  Medi- 
cal Insurance  determines  that  excess  monies 
are  building  up  In  the  Self-Insurance  Fund  as 
a  result  of  Investment  returns  or  lower  than 
expected  anticipated  claims  against  the 
Fund,  such  Office  shall  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  such  excess  ft-om 
the  Fund  to  the  appropriate  accounts  for  the 
funding  of  migrant  and  community  health 
centers  under  section  329,  330  or  340.  Notifica- 
tion of  such  transfers  shall  be  provided  by 
the  Office  to  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress. 

"(C)  Insufficient  funds.— If  the  Office  of 
Medical  Insurance  determines  that  insuffi- 
cient amounts  are  contained  in  the  Self-In- 
surance Fund,  the  Office  shall  request  that 
the  President  submit  a  budget  request,  ei- 
ther as  part  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code  or  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, for  additional  funds. 

"(c)  Administrative  Procedures.— 

"(1)  Euoibility.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
coverage  trom  the  Self-Insurance  Fund  under 
subsection  (b)(4),  a  migrant  or  community 
health  center,  or  health  care  for  the  home- 
less program,  that  receives  assistance  under 
section  329,  330  or  340  shall— 

"(A)  permit  any  malpractice  insurance 
contract  that  such  center  has  entered  into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  that  has  not  expired  by  such  date, 
to  remain  in  effect  until  its  normal  expira- 
tion date; 


"(B)  notify  the  Office  of  Medical  Insurance 
that  such  center  has — 

"(1)  elected  to  accept  malpractice  insur- 
ance coverage  as  provided  for  in  this  section; 
or 

"(11)  elected  to  retain  malpractice  insur- 
ance coverage  under  a  commercial  insurance 
contract  that  Is  demonstrated  to  be  less  ex- 
pensive to  such  center  than  itartlcipatlon  in 
the  Self-Insurance  Fund; 

"(C)  agree  to  make  contributions  as  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(D)  agree  to  comply  with  the  claim  proce- 
dures described  in  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  (Center  coNTRiBxmoNS.- The  Office  of 
Medical  Insurance  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  which  a  migrant  or  community  health 
center,  or  health  care  for  the  homeless  pro- 
gram, that  receives  assistance  under  section 
329,  330  or  340  elects  to  accept  malpractice  in- 
surance coverage  from  the  Self-Insurance 
Fund,  assess  a  contribution  to  be  paid  by 
each  such  center  based  on  a  pro-rata  formula 
developed  by  the  Office  to  maintain  the  ac- 
tuarial soundness  of  the  Self-Insurance 
Fund. 

"(3)  Claim  procedures.- 

"(A)  Coverage.- The  Self-Insurance  Fund 
shall  provide  coverage,  as  provided  for  in 
this  section,  for  a  court  ordered  settlement 
decision,  or  out  of  court  settlement  agree- 
ment, concerning  a  medical  malpractice 
claim  that  is  ordered  or  reached  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  without 
regard  to  the  date  on  which  such  claim  was 
originally  filed. 

"(B)  Submission  and  payment  of  claims.- 
A  court  ordered  settlement  decision  or  out  of 
court  settlement  agreement  shall  be  submit- 
ted by  the  appropriate  migrant  or  commu- 
nity health  center,  or  health  care  for  the 
homeless  program,  to  the  Office  for  Medical 
Insurance  for  payment  from  the  Self-Insur- 
ance Fund  not  later  than  30  days  after  such 
decision  or  agreement  Is  ordered  or  reached. 
The  Office  will  make  payment  on  such  claim, 
after  determining  that  the  center  has  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
during  either  the  second  or  fourth  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  during  which  such  claim  for 
payment  is  made. 

"(C)  Claims  management.— The  Office  for 
Medical  Insurance  may  enter  into  a  contract 
with  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  for 
the  management  of  claims  submitted  to  the 
Self-Insurance  Fund  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Use  of  Savings.— 

"(1)  Migrant  of  communfty  health  cen- 
TERS.- Section  329(d)(4)(B)  or  section 
330(d)(4)(B)  shall  apply  to  a  migrant  or  com- 
munity health  center  that  derives  any  sav- 
ings as  a  result  of  participating  in  the  Self- 
Insurance  Fund. 

"(2)  Health  care  for  the  homeless  pro- 
orams.- The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations that  apply  provisions  similar  to 
those  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  to  savings 
derived,  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the 
Self-Insurance  Fund,  by  health  care  for  the 
homeless  programs  that  are  funded  under 
section  340. 

"(e)  ADMnriNG  Privileges.- It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  hospital  to  deny  admitting 
privileges  to  any  physician,  dentist,  or  other 
health  care  personnel  who  is  employed  by,  or 
under  contract  to,  a  health  center,  program, 
or  other  entity  receiving  assistance  under 
section  329.  330.  or  340  and  to  whom  admit- 
ting privileges  are  available,  except  that 
such  physician,  dentist,  or  other  health  care 
personnel  shall  otherwise  meet  the  profes- 
sional qualification  standards  established  by 
the  hospital  for  granting  such  privileges  and 
shall  agree  to  abide  by  all  published  bylaws, 


rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  med- 
ical staff  of  such  hospital. 

"(f)  Actuarial  analyses. — 

"(1)  Requirement.— Not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1997,  the  Office  of  Medical  Insur- 
ance shall  request  and  enter  Into  contracts 
for  the  conduct  of  three  actuarial  analyses 
concerning  the  performance  of  the  Self-In- 
surance Fund. 

"(2)  Types.- The  analyses  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

"(A)  an  analysis  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration; 

"(B)  an  analysis  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office;  and 

"(C)  an  analysis  to  be  conducted  by  an 
independent  evaluator  selected  by  the  Office 
through  a  competitive  bid  process. 

"(3)  Contents.— The  analyses  conducted 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  on  the 
claims  history  of  the  Self-Insurance  Fund  for 
at  least  a  36-month  period  and  shall  con- 
tain— 

"(A)  recommendations  on  the  manner  In 
which  the  Fund  should  be  managed  during 
the  4-year  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1997; 

"(B)  a  description  of  whether  the  Fund 
contains  sufficient  or  excessive  amounts  of 
capital;  and 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  actions  that  are 
or  may  be  needed  to  ensure  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  capitalization  of  the  Fund  is  in 
compliance  with  this  section. 

"(4)  Data  collection  method.— Not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Office  of  Medical  Insurance 
shall  develop  a  data  collection  method  to  en- 
sure that  accurate  and  reliable  data  Is  col- 
lected and  made  available  concerning  the 
Self-Insurance  Fund.". 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Brown,    Mr.    Pelx,,    Mr. 
Helms,    Mr.    Lieberman.    Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  akaka.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Rieole,  and  Mr. 
Seymour): 
S.  816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  medical  supplies  and  other 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Baltic 
peoples  to  alleviate  suffering;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

BALTIC  HintANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  provide  S20  million  in  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Baltic  States. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  illegal  proto- 
cols to  the  Molotov-Rlbbentrop 
nonaggression  pact  of  1939  that  pur- 
ported to  grant  Moscow  dominion  over 
the  Baltic  States,  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  struggled  bravely  for  their  inde- 
pendence. 

For  50  years,  the  United  States  has 
championed  this  independence  rhetori- 
cally. But  we  have  balked  at  providing 
material  aid.  In  the  101st  Congress  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  $10  mil- 
lion of  medical  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  Lithuania,  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  blockade  and  as  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  support  for  the  Lith- 
uanian people. 
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After  the  blockade  was  lifted  I  ar- 
^ed  that  Ldthoanla  had  no  reserves 
and  that  the  Soviets  could  plunge  the 
state  into  crisis  in  a  moment's  notice. 
That  these  were  not  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances for  genuine  negotiations. 
More.  After  a  half  century  of  providing 
nothing  but  rhetoric  to  support  the 
Baltic  peoples,  I  thought  it  was  time  to 
provide  tangible  assistance. 

I  believe  that  even  more  strongly 
now.  Perhaps  tangible  support  would 
have  helped  to  deter  the  recent  crack- 
down in  the  Baltic  States.  To  be  sure, 
I  welcome  the  Bush  administration's 
belated  decision  to  transport  donated 
medical  assistance  to  the  Baltic 
States.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The 
Congress  must  adopt  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  Baltic  States  with  humani- 
tarian assistance  purchased  with  U.S. 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  legis- 
lation today  for  myself.  Senator 
Brown,  and  17  of  our  colleagues.  I  en- 
courage others  to  join  us  in  this  effort, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  measure  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  816 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejy 
TBientativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  chapter  9  of  part  I  of 
the  Forel^  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  international  disaster  assistance)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  495L.  Baltic  Humanitarian  Re- 
lief.— (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  Is  desirable 
to  help  alleviate  suffering  in  the  Baltic  re- 
publics which  has  caused  great  suffering 
among  the  Baltic  peoples,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  a  severe  shortage  of  medical  supplies 
and  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

•'(bXl)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall— 

"(A)  furnish.  In  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities of  this  chapter,  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  the  relief  of  the  Estonian,  Lat- 
vian, and  Lithuanian  people; 

"(B)  solicit  private  sector  donations  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania;  and 

"(C)  cooperate  with  private  relief  agencies 
attempting  to  provide  such  humanitarian 
aid. 

"(2)  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Transportation  Command  is  author- 
ised to  provide  all  airlift  and  sealift  nec- 
essary to  transport  United  States  public  and 
private  donations  of  medical  supplies  to  the 
Baltic  peoples  on  a  regular  basis. 

"(cXl)  In  addition  to  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  saO,000,000  to  carry  out  sub- 
sections (bKD  and  (bX2). 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(3)  The  authority  contained  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  transfer  funds 
between  accounts  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1). 
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"(d)  i  ssistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
section  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  I  tther  than  laws  referred  to  in  section 
S03(b)  qf  the  Support  for  East  Euroi>ean  De- 
mocra(*  (SEED)  Act  of  1969. 

"(e)  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
begin  negotiations  with  the  nations  sur- 
rounding Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  in- 
cluding the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics an(  Poland,  regarding  the  importation  of 
human:  tarlan  assistance.  Pending  conclu- 
sion of  these  negotiations,  the  Administrator 
of  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
nationa 1  Development  shall  furnish  the  nec- 
essary lumanitarlan  assistance  through  the 
International  Red  Cross,  the  Estonian,  Lat- 
vian, aid  Lithuanian  Red  Cross,  CARTTAS, 
and  otl  er  relief  agencies,  to  ensure  the  Bal- 
tic peof  les  begin  to  receive  humanitarian  as- 
sistance immediately. 

"(f)  1  or  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'human  itarian  assistance'  includes — 

"(1)  Qll,  gas,  and  fuel  for  emergency  vehi- 
cles an4  medical  facilities; 

"(2)  1  rater  purification  supplies,  materials 
for  imi  mnization,  and  other  materials  need- 
ed to  pi  event  the  outbreak  of  contagious  dis- 
eases a  Id  to  safeguard  public  health; 

"(3)  r  ledlcal  supplies;  and 

"(4)  f  >od  and  clothing.".* 

*  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  w  th  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Moynihan,  to  introduce  the 
Baltic  humanitarian  relief  bill  of  1991. 
Almoa  1 1  year  ago,  the  Soviets  imposed 
a  suff  tcating  economic  blockade  upon 
the  n  len  and  women  of  Lithuania. 
These  brave  people  had  declared  their 
indepc  ndence  from  the  Soviet  empire 
on  Ma  rch  11,  1990,  and  though  they  did 
not  rsalize  it,  they  faced  almost  3 
montl  B  without  even  the  basic  neces- 
sities. 

Sine  e  then,  although  the  blockade  of 
Lithui  Jiia  has  been  lifted,  the  hardship 
expeii  snced  there  has  grown  to  include 
the  other  Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and 
Estoni  a  as  well.  As  each  of  these  brave 
natioi  s  has  made  clear  its  resolve  to 
regain  its  freedom,  Soviet  attempts  to 
coerc«  them  to  change  their  course 
have  ncreased  in  number  and  inten- 
sity. 1  'or  instance,  the  number  of  Rus- 
sian t  oops  and  tanks  garrisoned  in  the 
Baltic  Republics  has  sksrrocketed  with- 
in the  last  year.  Although  actual  num- 
bers lire  difficult  to  obtain,  senior 
memb  ;rs  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  all 
three  republics  report  substantial  in- 
crease 3  in  the  number  of  Soviet  troops. 

Foo  I.  in  short  supply  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  been  used  by  Presi- 
dent I  Gorbachev  as  a  weapon  against 
these  three  tiny  nations  during  the 
past  V  inter.  As  the  West  shipped  grain 
and  ot  her  foodstuffs  to  aid  those  suffer- 
ing tl  rough  the  tough  winter,  Gorba- 
chev ]  ermitted  none  of  it  to  reach  the 
Baltic  States  unless  they  agreed  to  be- 
come members  of  the  new  Soviet  em- 
pire. 

The.  threat  of  increased  Soviet  re- 
pressi  jn  has  never  loomed  more  omi- 
nousl; '  over  the  head  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
public s  than  now.  Days  ago.  President 
Gorbachev  proposed  a  series  of 
antic]  Isis  measures  which  include,  ac- 
cordiig  to  an  April  10  article  in  the 


Washlngtdn  Post,  "*  *  *  a  tougher 
Kremlin  stance  toward  rebellious  So- 
viet republics  and  a  moratorium  on  po- 
litical derionstrations  *  *  *." 

This  biU,  which  we  are  introducing 
today,  is  designed  to  act  as  a  tangible 
sign  of  thf  support  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Stjates  for  the  freedom-loving 
men  and  women  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics. Just  a.  few  short  weeks  ago,  Amer- 
icans fought  to  liberate  another  tiny 
nation  oppressed  by  its  bellicose  neigh- 
bor. We  cannot  now  overlook  the  trag- 
edy underway  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  adiBlnistration's  earlier  decision 
to  transBort  donated  humanitarian 
supplies  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion—and |l  applaud  the  administration 
for  takinfl  this  action.  However,  as  the 
noose  around  the  neck  of  these  three 
Baltic  nations  tightens,  clear  signals  of 
the  intent  of  the  American  people  to 
stand  behind  them  are  essential. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  today 
authorized  S20  million  from  U.S.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  funds 
to  provide  medical  and  humanitarian 
supplies  }o  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  4nd  Estonia.  Longstanding 
United  States  policy  does  not  recognize 
the  incorporation  of  these  three  coun- 
tries into  the  Soviet  Union.  Con- 
sequently! this  bill  includes  a  provision 
urging  the  President  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
allow  direct  importation  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Baltics.  Until 
the  negotiations  are  complete,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  USAID  is  authorized  to 
furnish  tne  supplies  to  the  Baltics 
through  necognized  relief  agencies  op- 
erating thjere. 

These  sieps,  although  few  in  number, 
are  designed  to  be  large  in  effect  by 
sending  a  iclear  signal  of  the  support  of 
the  American  people  for  the  coura- 
geous men  and  women  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics. I{  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Senator  Moynihan  and  me  in  providing 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Bal- 
tics—amd  I  in  making  evident  to  the 
world  that  Americans  stand  with  the 
brave  men  and  women  to  whom  free- 
dom is  thf  most  precious  gift  of  all.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'AMATO,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Grass- 
LEjy,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mt.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 

WARNER): 
S.J.  Re^.  114.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  1991  as  "Neuroflbromatosis 
Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  JuAiciary. 

NEUROFIBROHATOSIS  AWARENESS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  G^RN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  !draw  attention  to  a  genetic 
disorder  that  very  few  people  are  aware 
of,  but  which  afflicts  at  least  100,000 
U.S.  citizins,  1.5  million  people  world- 
wide, and  which  1  in  every  4,000  chil- 
dren are  bom  with.  The  disorder  is 
neurofibromatosis,  or  NF,  and  it  af- 
fects all  'aces  and  ethnic  groups,  and 
both  sexes.  It  is  a  disorder  which  can 
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cause  severe  disflgiirement,  loss  of 
limbs,  blindness,  deafness,  skeletal  de- 
fects, mallgrnancies,  and  learning  dis- 
abilities. There  is  no  cure. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1991  as  "Neurofibromatosis  Awareness 
Month."  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  drawing  national  attention 
to  this  potentially  disfiguring  and 
often  progressive  disorder. 

NF  is  a  neurological  condition  which 
can  cause  tumors  to  grow  on  nerves 
anywhere  on  or  in  the  body  at  any 
time.  It  affects  people  of  all  races  and 
both  sexes  with  varying  manifestation 
and  degree  of  severity.  While  research 
Indicates  that  NF  can  be  inherited,  50 
percent  of  the  people  with  NF  have  no 
family  history  of  the  disorder.  Addi- 
tionally. NF  leads  to  learning  disabil- 
ities. In  fact,  learning  disabilities 
occur  five  to  six  times  more  often  in 
NF  patients  than  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. However,  recent  advances  in 
medical  research  bring  hope  to  this  po- 
tentially devastating  disorder. 

These  advances  in  genetic  research 
began  with  the  discovery  last  summer 
of  the  gene  which  causes  NF.  Subse- 
quently, researchers  discovered  the 
gene  product  and  the  gene  function. 
These  discoveries  are  very  exciting  and 
put  NF  research  ahead  5  years.  What 
these  discoveries  also  do,  which  is  of 
major  significance,  is  link  the  NF- 
causing  gene  to  the  gene  which  causes 
cancer.  The  NF  gene  product  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  cancer-causing  gene  in 
that  it  interacts  with  the  cell  function 
In  a  similar  manner.  These  advances  in 
genetic  research  hold  much  hope  for  a 
future  treatment  and,  in  time,  hope- 
ftilly  a  cure  for  NF,  as  well  as  many 
forms  of  cancer.  In  fact,  just  1  month 
ago,  using  what  has  been  learned  flrom 
the  discovery  of  the  NF  gene,  scientists 
discovered  a  gene  causing  colon  cancer. 
The  implications  are  far  reaching.  The 
futiire  is  very  bright. 

The  Neurofibromatosis  Foundation 
has  worked  extremely  hard  over  the 
years  to  bring  this  disorder  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public  and  to 
seek  support  for  further  research  and 
further  education.  We  can  help  the  NF 
Foundation  in  its  unwavering  efforts 
by  designating  May  1991  as 
"Neurofibromatosis  Awareness 

Month." 

I  know  all  of  you  share  my  deep  con- 
cern for  the  thousands  of  individuals 
afflicted  with  this  disorder  and  their 
families.  They  face  a  continuous  strug- 
gle with  not  knowing  what  lies  ahead, 
not  knowing  what  course  the  disorder 
win  take.  I  hope  you  will  join  with  me 
in  recognizing  these  people  and  also  in 
celebrating  and  conmiemorating  these 
remarkable  breakthroughs  in  research 
and  their  profound  significance  to  all 
of  us.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 


S.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  June  10,  1991, 
through  June  16,  1991,  as  "Pediatric 
AIDS  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PEDIATRIC  AIDS  AWAREI«ESB  WEEK 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution which  when  passed  would  des- 
ignate the  week  of  June  10  through 
Jime  16,  1991,  "Pediatric  AIDS  Aware- 
ness Week."  My  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Congressman  Jose 
Serrano  recently  introduced  identical 
legislation  in  that  Chamber.  Together 
we  hope  to  provide  the  country  with  a 
week  in  which  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions might  turn  to  children  who  have 
AIDS. 

We  are  now  into  the  second  decade  of 
this  epidemic.  While  the  past  decade 
has  taught  us  much  about  the  disease 
it  has  not  given  us  a  cure.  AIDS  is  now 
a  generational  disease.  Passed  from 
mother  to  child.  The  virus  is  passed  in 
utero  or  during  delivery  fl-om  mother 
to  child.  As  mothers  become  infected 
and  eventually  sicken  and  die,  many 
children  are  left  orphans  in  the  care  of 
a  foster  care  system  already  incapable 
of  managing  burgeoning  caseloads  in 
many  of  our  urban  areas. 

Pediatric  AIDS  is  particularly  preva- 
lent among  minorities  who  have  little 
access  to  appropriate  health  care.  Ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  total  cases 
reported  are  black  or  Hispanic.  With- 
out appropriate  early  Intervention, 
prevention,  and  education  little  can  be 
done  to  stop  the  further  spread  of 
AIDS.  Widespread  intravenous  drug  use 
continues  to  spread  AIDS  to  mothers 
who  then  imperil  their  own  children. 

But  as  children  so  often  demonstrate, 
they  have  a  particular  resilience  to  ad- 
versity. They  offer  hope  not  just  for 
themselves  but  also  for  us.  We  know 
well  the  courageous  battle  Ryan  White 
waged  until  his  death  last  year.  He 
taught  us  much  about  death  but  also 
about  living.  In  his  short  life  he 
learned  about  intolerance  but  also 
about  compassion.  Faced  with  dsring  he 
attacked  life  with  a  vengeance  getting 
out  of  it  every  bit  he  could.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  many  ways.  There  are  chil- 
dren much  less  so  than  he.  But  his  bat- 
tle was  not  just  for  himself  it  was  for 
all  people,  particularly  I  think  for  chil- 
dren, who  have  AIDS. 

I  had  a  letter  recently  flrom  a  mother 
in  Brooklsm,  Mrs.  Carol  DlPaolo,  who 
wrote  to  me  of  her  11-year-old  son 
Joey.  Joey  has  AIDS.  He  was  Infected 
by  a  transfusion  of  blood  during  heart 
surgery  when  he  was  4  years  old.  His 
story  is  very  similar  to  Ryan  White's. 
Joey  has  chosen  to  turn  adversity  into 
opportunity.  Confronting  his  school, 
friends,  and  community  he  has  edu- 
cated them  about  AIDS.  Joey's  mother 
and  father  know  the  pain  only  parents 
can  know,  but  together  the  DiPaolo's 
have  done  more  for  their  community 
than  any  of  us  covild  ever  hope  to  do. 


They  know  the  extreme  limitations  of 
medical  research  and  of  our  health  care 
system  in  Its  efforts  to  combat  the 
spread  of  the  epidemic.  In  her  letter  to 
me  she  sajrs,  "Children  are  dying  and 
families  are  disintegrating." 

Together  with  the  DiPaolo's,  the 
Sunburst  National  AIDS  project  which 
is  coordinating  this  effort,  and  children 
fi"om  all  over  the  country  who  have 
AIDS  we  will  rally  the  cause  of  pedi- 
atric AIDS  awareness  the  week  of  June 
10,  1991.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  moving  this  resolution  swiftly  so 
that  we  might  add  the  full  support  of 
Congress  to  this  effort.  Our  resolution 
is  for  children  with  AIDS  and  for  their 
families  and  for  all  those  whose  ener- 
gies are  devoted  to  their  well-being. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  this  statement  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
DiPaolo  to  me  and  an  article  from 
Newsday  dated  October  14,  1990,  be 
printed  as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  115 

Whereaa  over  157,525  people  In  the  United 
States  b&ve  been  diagnoeed  with  acQuired 
inununodeflciency  syndrome  (commonly 
known  as  AIDS),  and  96.530  people  have  died 
from  such  disease; 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  projects 
that  there  will  be  365,000  AIDS  cases  by  the 
end  of  1992  and  estimates  between  1.000,000 
and  1,500.000  Americans  are  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  (commonly 
known  as  HIV)  which  causes  AIDS; 

Whereas  there  is  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  AIDS  patients  who  are  female  and  an 
Increasing  number  of  children  infected 
perinatally  with  AIDS; 

Whereas  pediatric  AIDS  refers  to  AIDS  pa- 
tients under  13  years  of  a^e  at  the  time  of 
being  diagnosed  with  the  disease; 

Whereas  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
have  reported  2.734  cases  of  pediatric  AIDS 
resulting  in  1.423  deaths  as  of  November  1990: 

Whereas  HIV-infected  women  can  transmit 
the  virus  to  their  infants  during  pregnancy 
or  at  birth; 

Whereas  schools  across  the  Nation  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  against  AIDS  and  HIV- 
infected  children  and  their  families; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  early  interven- 
tion and  educational  resources  be  made 
available  to  all  citizens,  especially  adoles- 
cents, female  drug  abusers,  and  other  high- 
risk  groups  to  increase  awareness  of  AIDS 
and  the  risks  associated  with  engaging  in  un- 
protected sexual  activity;  and 

Whereas  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Health  Service 
should  work  with  appropriate  State  officials 
to  help  design  services  for  children  with 
AIDS  or  HTV  InfecUon:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of  June  10, 
1991,  through  June  16.  1991,  is  designated  as 
"Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness  Week"  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 
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Brooklyn,  NY, 
October  26. 1990. 
U.S.  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan: 

I  am  the  mother  of  two  children  ages  eigrht 
and  eleven.  Our  eleven  year  old  son  does  not 
have  a  promising  future.  The  reason  is  AIDS. 

Joey  had  open  heart  surgery  at  the  age  of 
four.  May  23.  1984,  when  he  was  exposed  to 
the  virus  during  a  transfusion.  As  a  family 
we  have  turned  this  negative  situation  into  a 
positive  one.  Joey  very  bravely  revealed  to 
his  schoolmates,  teachers,  and  the  commu- 
nity about  his  diagnosis.  This  led  to  progres- 
sive education  In  our  community. 

As  a  parent.  I  can  tell  you  flrsthand  what 
it  is  like  to  have  a  child  with  AIDS.  We  must 
contend  with  fear,  isolation  and  discrimina- 
tion from  the  general  public.  Pediatric  AIDS 
research  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  We  are 
offered  patch-work  services  and  at  times  not 
even  being  informed  properly  by  medical  per- 
sonnel as  to  how  to  work  the  system.  Chil- 
dren are  dying  and  families  are  disintegrat- 
ing. New  York  is  one  of  the  sixteen  crisis 
cities. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  my  letter  to  you. 
The  first  reason  is  the  Ryan  White  Com- 
prehensive AIDS  Resources  Elmergency  Act 
of  1980  (S.2240).  The  amount  of  the  appro- 
priated funds  was  drastically  reduced  to  S190 
million.  I  am  also  concerned  about  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  funds.  I  am  aware  that  Title 
XXVI— Emergency  Relief  grants  to  areas 
with  substantial  need  for  services  will  de- 
pend on  the  CDC  report  for  that  area.  Unfor- 
tunately women  and  children  have  tremen- 
dous needs  before  they  are  classified  as 
AIDS.  Some  of  which  are  'taxing  our  health 
care  system  even  before  being  diagnosed. 
Also  what  will  happen  to  -the  lesser  number 
of  cases  In  rural  areas?  What  is  or  has  been 
your  position  on  this  matter? 

My  second  reason  for  writing  Is  about  the 
First  National  Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness 
Day  which  will  be  held  in  Lafayette  Square 
in  D.C.  on  June  11,  1991.  I  am  the  visionary 
and  director  for  this  event  working  with  an 
organization  called  Sunburst  National  AIDS 
Project.  Many  numerous  families  have 
agreed  to  bring  their  infected  children  to 
D.C.  on  that  day.  It  will  be  a  day  of  unity,  a 
day  where  all  who  are  concerned  about  our 
nation's  children,  who  are  infected,  can  join 
us  and  support  us.  We  have  families  trom 
every  state  Including  Hawaii. 

Senator  Moynihan  we  need  your  approval 
and  support.  Please  step  out  with  us  and 
show  the  nation  that  we  want  our  children  to 
have  promising  futures.  We  want  our  chil- 
dren to  be  respected  as  productive  citizens. 
We  want  our  children  to  live.  We  need  our 
nation  to  first  be  aware  of  the  rising  num- 
bers of  children  and  teens  which  are  becom- 
ing infected.  Then  we  need  our  nation  to 
work  in  unity  to  bring  about  changes  both 
medically  and  socially.  Will  you  help  us? 
Will  you  be  our  advocate?  Please  let  me 
know  your  position  on  Pediatric  AIDS. 
Sincerely. 

Carol  DiPaolo. 
DirectOT/Parent  Representative 

Openino  Doors  and  Hearts— AIDS  Boy 

Stands  Tall  as  a  Symbol 

(By  Catherine  Woodard) 

Joey  DiPaolo  disappeared  as  he  stepped  up 
Into  the  pulpit  In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  to  talk  about  AIDS  last  month. 
All  the  congregation  could  see  were  glimpses 
of  the  crown  of  the  11-year-old's  head. 

"I'm  here  today  because  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  me  and  the  AIDS  virus,"  Joey 


said,  treading  carefully  from  the  speech  he 
had  dictated  to  his  mother.  "Just  because  I 
havelthe  AIDS  virus  doesn't  mean  that  I 
can'tJrun.  ride  a  skateboard,  ride  a  bike  or 
play  faseball  or  football. 

"I  4lso  have  lots  of  friends  who  don't  have 
the  4IDS  virus.  We  do  tons  of  things  to- 
gether." he  continued  in  a  singsong  cadence. 
"The)r  are  not  afraid  of  me  and  that  makes 
me  fefel  really  good." 

JoaKr  is  feeling  really  good  about  his  deci- 
sion I  our  weeks  ago  to  tell  his  school  and  his 
Brool  :lyn  neighborhood  about  his  infection 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
that  I  lauses  AIDS. 

Ab<  ut  a  dozen  parents  asked  the  principal 
of  Ra  /  H.  Mann  Junior  High  School  to  trans- 
fer tl  leir  children  from  Joey's  classes.  One 
child  transferred  to  private  school  when  the 
principal  refused.  But  a  rumored  boycott  and 
demohstration  never  materialized,  and  most 
of  thi !  reaction  to  Joey's  disclosure  has  been 
supp<  rtive.  One  classmate  even  collected 
more  than  100  signatures  from  children  and 
parei  ts  who  backed  Joey's  decision. 

Joe  yr's  parents,  Jim  and  Carol  DiPaolo,  are 
than]  :ful.  They  weren't  sure  what  to  expect 
when  Joey's  picture  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  New  York  Newsday  and  soon  there- 
after on  local  and  national  television.  Just 
five  rears  ago,  nearly  10,000  children  were 
yankfed  out  of  Queens  schools  in  District  27 
and  t>istrict  29  to  protest  the  enrollment  of 
an  uiiidentifled  second-grader  with  AIDS. 

Jui  t  five  years  ago,  Ryan  White,  an  Indi- 
ana «enager  with  AIDS  was  told  by  the 
scho<  1  board  that  he  would  have  to  take 
clasa  !s  at  home  with  a  private  tutor. 

Wh  te,  who  died  last  spring,  had  to  sue  to 
get  b  ick  into  the  classroom. 

Bui  Joey,  pint-sized  and  energetic,  grew 
tired  of  living  a  secret.  He  became  infected 
after  he  received  a  contaminated  blood 
trant  fusion  during  heart  surgery  in  1964,  but 
docu  rs  treating  him  for  a  variety  of  infec- 
tions did  not  think  to  test  him  for  HIV  until 
four  years  later.  Joey  and  his  parents  had 
kept  his  infection  a  secret  until  last  month. 
They  decided  that  disclosure  would  be  the 
best  way  to  combat  the  stigma  associated 
with  AIDS. 

To  the  DiPaolos'  relief,  Joey's  adjustment 
to  ju  3ior  high  school  in  District  22  has  been 
surpi  Isingly  uneventful.  The  district  super- 
Intei  dent,  John  Comer,  and  Joey's  principal, 
Patr  ck  Timpone,  have  declined  to  comment. 
But  lealth  and  education  officials  say  they 
are  li  opeful  that  Joey's  experience  is  a  signal 
that  the  public  is  becoming  more  knowledge- 
able ibout  AIDS. 

"T  le  general  public  knowledge  is  signifi- 
cant y  higher,"  said  city  Health  Commis- 
sion! r  Woodrow  A.  Myers,  Jr.,  who  was  Indi- 
ana'i  health  commissioner  during  the  Ryan 
Whit  B  controversy.  "There  are  still  people 
who  Qelieve  the  wrong  things  about  how  it's 
sprei  d,  but  most  people  know  the  right  ways 
in  wl  lich  it  is  spread." 

Bu :.  equally  critical,  he  said,  was  a  united 
froni  by  school  officials  to  treat  Joey  no  dif- 
ferei  tly  than  other  students.  Five  years  ago 
in  I  idiana  and  in  Queens,  health  officials 
foug  It  to  convince  school  boards  as  well  as 
irau  parents  that  a  child  with  AIDS  is  not  a 
haza  'd  in  the  classroom.  In  both  cases,  that 
assei  sment  was  unsuccessfully  challenged  in 
the  ( ourts. 

'"I  here  were  people  who  wanted  very  much 
to  re  act  as  they  did  five  years  ago,  but  it  was 
nipp»d  in  the  bud,"  Myers  said.  "One  thing 
you*  re  got  now  is  public  officials  who  recog- 
nize that  this  is  not  an  issue  on  which  we  can 
com  >romise.  The  data  is  very  strong.  It's  not 
spre  Ld  in  school  settings." 
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iwsltion  of  honor  in  the  proces- 
St.  John  the  Divine  last  month 
triumphant  march.  He  was  one  of 
six  youth^  who  spoke  at  a  children's  service 
at  an  inoBmational  children's  summit  con- 
vened across  town  at  the  United  Nations. 

Joey  flashed  a  grin  at  his  parents  as  he 
passed  b^  in  black  jeans  and  gleaming  new 
black  and  white  sneakers.  He  fanned  away  a 
lingeringjcloud  of  incense  and  took  his  seat 
beside  the  Very  Rev.  James  Parks  Morton. 
He  checked  to  see  that  bis  speech  was  still 
securely  \n  his  shirt  pocket  and  shoved  his 
hands  into  his  pants  pockets  to  wait  through 
the  Eplscbpal  liturgy. 

When  h}s  turn  came,  his  message  was  short 
and  to  th^  point. 

"The  fi^t  thing  you  should  all  know  is  you 
can  get  AIDS  from  sexual  contact,  sharing 
needles  ^nA  from  blood  transfusions,"  he 
u  can't  get  AIDS  from  kissing, 
sweating,  coughing  or  sneezing, 
get  it  from  using  the  same  bath- 
room, eating  out  of  the  same  dish  or  using 
the  same  jutensils." 

if  the  parents  of  his  classmates 
invlnced  of  that  when  they  asked 
r  children  be  transferred  from 
s.  Two  families  even  received 
information  from  pediatricians 
Irus  is  spread  in  feces,  including  a 
hat  their  children  should  not  use 

throom  as  Joey, 
but  one  of  the  12  students  whose 
uested  transfers  are  still  in  the 
classroon^  with  Joey. 

JuUani^  Oranton,  whose  daughter  Kristie 
is  in  several  classes  with  Joey,  still  believes 
that  the  'request  for  a  transfer  should  have 
been  bonbred.  But  she  is  satisfied  with  the 
principalis  efforts  to  have  health  personnel 
available] to  answer  questions. 

"I  know  people  myself  that  have  AIDS," 
she  said.  "It's  when  it  is  around  your  chil- 
dren youlfeel  different.  You  feel  as  an  adult 
that  you  have  more  control." 
She  agfees  with  school  and  health  officials 
a  few  years  ago  a  large  number  of 
ight  have  been  up  in  arms, 
lly  different  now."  she  said.  "You 
uch  more  about  AIDS.  Now  it's  so 
r  to  us.  It  is  hitting  home  base 
hitting  our  children." 
d  his  parents  are  determined  to  do 
can  to  further  the  public's  aware- 
S.  They've  converted  their  base- 
n  office  to  organize  a  National  Pe- 
S  Awareness  Day.  scheduled  for 
n  Washington.  The  nonprofit  Sun- 
burst National  AIDS  Project  is  financing  the 
organization  of  the  project. 

"Discripnlnation  is  still  in  epidemic  pro- 
portlons,f'  Carol  DiPaolo  said,  "People  have 
to  understand  that  it  could  be  the  child  next 
door." 

The  sui  prising  ease  of  Joey's  disclosure  "is 
just  like  one  little  needle  standing  up  in  a 
big  hays  Ack,"  DiPaolo  said.  She  has  heard 
too  man  r  horror  stories  the  last  two  sum- 
mers fToi  n  other  people  attending  a  camp  for 
children  with  AIDS  and  their  families— sto- 
ries of  ostracism,  stories  about  families 
being  evicted  from  their  apartments,  stories 
of  families  afraid  to  tell  even  close  relatives. 
The  DiPaolos  have  bad  no  shortage  re- 
cently 01  stages  from  which  to  deliver  their 
message.  Joey  has  been  a  regular  on  national 
talk  sho  rs,  and  for  the  most  part  he  seems 
to  relish  the  attention,  although  he  admits 
that  he  gets  tired  of  being  asked  if  he  is 
afraid  of  dying.  For  that  question  he  has  a 
standard  response:  "If  you  think  about  dying 
then  yoi  're  going  to  die,  and  if  you  think 
about  li\  Ing  then  you're  going  to  live." 
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He  isn't  shy  about  taking  advantage  of  the 
limelight.  He  requested  stretch  limousines 
to  ferry  him  to  television  appearances  after 
"Good  Morning  America"  dispatched  only  a 
black  sedan. 

But  even  Joey  seemed  annoyed  the  morn- 
ing two  television  crews  and  a  swarm  of  re- 
porters and  photographers  showed  up  to  walk 
with  him  to  school.  There  was  a  rumor  that 
morning  that  parents  might  be  picketing  the 
school  In  protest. 

"If  they  are  out  there  when  I  come  out  this 
afternoon,  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  them  and 
maybe  they  will  go  away,"  he  told  his  fMend 
Alan  Bass  as  they  hitched  on  their 
backpacks  and  started  toward  school.  The 
cameras  quickly  attracted  a  crowd  of  curious 
children. 

Joey's  cousin,  Richie  Carbone,  a  film  stu- 
dent who  was  videotaping  Joey,  thrust  the 
camera  toward  some  eighth-graders  and 
started  firing  questions. 

"Anybody  here  care  If  a  kid  with  AIDS  is 
in  your  class?"  Richie  asked.  No  one  did,  al- 
though a  few  said  the  school  should  teach 
more  about  AIDS. 

Joey  stood  at  the  side  grinning  at  his  ano- 
nymity in  the  middle  of  the  circus.  The  older 
students  didn't  realize  he  was  the  student  In 
question. 

There  is  no  reason  they  should  have  been 
able  to  guess.  At  4-foot-4  and  less  than  60 
pounds,  Joey  is  smaller  than  many  of  his 
classmates.  But  there  are  few  signs  that  he 
battles  a  life-threatening  Illness. 

He  is  being  treated  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  with  the 
experimental  drug  dideoxylnosine,  DDI, 
which  slows  the  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus. 
Recently  he  has  developed  a  painful  yeast  in- 
fection in  his  esophagus,  one  of  the  opiwr- 
tunistic  infections  that  define  full-blown 
AIDS.  But  doctors  aren't  sure  yet  whether 
the  infection  is  a  sign  of  further  deteriora- 
tion of  his  Immune  system  or  whether  it  is 
related  to  antibiotics  be  takes  because  his 
spleen  was  removed  in  1967. 

Joey  lets  his  mom  worry  about  medical 
strategies  and  concentrates  on  more  pressing 
concerns  like  Improving  his  skateboard  tech- 
nique. 

"I  want  to  thank  my  father,  my  mother 
and  my  sister  Lauren  for  letting  me  live  like 
a  normal  kid,"  he  said  closing  his  speech  at 
St.  John  the  Divine. 

The  big  bonus  of  the  speech  was  backstage 
tickets  for  the  afternoon  Rally  for  Children 
in  Central  Park.  Joey  was  counting  on  the 
ticket  to  get  him  close  to  the  Teenage  Mu- 
tant Ninja  Turtles  who  dropped  by  as  prom- 
ised trom  their  concert  at  Radio  City  Music 
Hall. 

Joey  and  Brandon  Negron.  a  Staten  Island 
ll-year-old  who  spoke  about  racism  at  St. 
John  the  Divine,  wiggled  through  the  crowd 
at  the  back  steps  of  the  stage,  only  to  be 
stopped  at  a  temporary  gate  by  a  stem-look- 
ing woman  holding  a  clipboard. 

The  boys  leaned  on  the  temporary  fence 
and  screamed  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
large  reptiles,  Raphael  and  Mlchaelangelo. 
"Yo,  turtle,"  Brandon  yelled.  "Yo,  get  a 
hearing  aid." 

"What  good  are  these  passes?"  Joey  plead- 
ed in  fhistratlon  as  the  turtles  began  to  walk 
away. 

An  adult  Intervened.  The  boys  were  per- 
mitted past  the  barrier.  They  raced  des- 
perately in  the  direction  where  the  turtles 
had  departed,  but  to  no  avail.  Later  in  the 
afternoon,  two  turtles  would  return  and  Joey 
would  take  the  coveted  photograph.  But  at 
that  moment  his  prospects  looked  pretty 
bleak. 


Joey  slammed  the  camera  back  to  his  fa- 
ther in  fiTistration  and  sulked  by  a  picnic 
table.  "I'm  just  bored  and  I  want  to  go 
home,"  he  announced. 

His  parents  weren't  ready  to  leave.  They 
had  packed  a  huge  stack  of  yellow  fliers 
about  National  Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness 
Day  to  hand  out  to  the  crowd.  And  Carol 
DlPaolo  was  waiting  to  buttonhole  Mayor 
David  N.  Dinkins.  He  had  sent  Joey  an  award 
for  bravery  and  nnlght  be  sympathetic  to  pro- 
ducing a  proclamation  for  the  AIDS  Aware- 
ness Day. 

Finally  the  mayor's  motorcade  pulled  up 
to  the  back  gate.  Carol  pressed  Joey  Into  the 
crowd.  "This  is  Joey  DiPaolo,  the  little  boy 
Trom  Brooklyn  with  the  AIDS  virus,"  she 
said. 

"Oh.  Joey,  you're  a  brave  little  boy," 
Dinkins  said.  "Do  you  have  a  hug  for  me?" 

Joey  did  as  asked  and  politely  turned  away 
to  scout  the  backstage.  There  was  a  chance 
the  turtles  might  reappear. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.    Sanford,    Mr.    BroEN,    Mr. 

DODD,     Mr.     DtTRENBERGER,     Mr. 

Moynihan,    Mr.    Warner.    Mr. 

BENTSEN,        Mr.        LAtlTENBERG. 

Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNos,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  Seymour.  Mr.  DoMENia. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  LEvm, 
NUNN.  Mr.  Wexlstone,  Ms. 
KUL8KI,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Bdjgaman,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Specter, 
Packwood,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Pressler,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
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cus,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Gra- 
ham): 
S.J.  Res.  116.  A  joint  resolution  to 
desigmate  April  22,  1991,  as  "Earth 
Day"  to  promote  the  preservation  of 
the  global  environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EARTH  DAY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  along  with  Senator  Gore  and  52 
cosponsors  to  introduce  legislation 
that  designates  this  April  22  as  E^arth 
Day. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
promote  the  preservation  of  our  global 
environment — perhaps  the  single  most 
important  responsibility  we  have  as 
steward  of  this  Eiarth.  A  similar  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  144)  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  David  Obey. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  is 
clear:  to  create  an  environmental 
awareness  among  our  flriends,  families 
and  neighbors — an  awareness  that  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges that  threaten  our  precious  natu- 
ral resources.  It  is  heartening,  the  tre- 
mendous ground  swell  of  support  that 
we  have  seen  recently  in  our  schools 


and  communities  concerning  the  envi- 
ronment, and  our  responsibility  to  care 
for  it,  but  this  new  awakening  is  only 
a  beginning.  It  must  spread  not  only 
across  our  land,  but  throughout  the 
world. 

This  resolution  represents  another 
important  step  toward  promoting  an 
environmental  ethic  that  will  last 
more  than  a  day — more  than  a  seaaon — 
but  for  generations  to  come.  Only  when 
conservation  becomes  second  nature 
and  everyone  participates  in  protecting 
the  wind,  water,  plants,  and  animals 
that  make  up  our  firagile  biosphere  can 
we  be  satisfied.  Only  when  Earth  Day 
is  everyday,  can  we  rest  assured  that 
enough  has  been  done. 

But  until  then,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  Senator  Gore  and 
me  to  designate  April  22  as  Eiarth  Day 
for  1991.  Because  education  is  so  vital 
to  the  creation  of  an  environmental 
ethic,  the  designation  of  this  special 
day  will  give  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
communities  a  cause  to  focus  on  the 
environment  and  teach  our  children 
how  they  can  play  a  vital  role  in  its 
preservation. 

I  hope  that  our  educators  and  leaders 
will  center  activities  and  lessons 
around  this  day.  even  designate  a  week 
to  promoting  awareness  and  conserva- 
tion. This  is  how  we  will  take  the  suc- 
cesses we  have  seen  in  the  last  few 
years  and  stretch  them  into  a  lifetime. 
This  is  how  we  will  raise  a  generation 
of  Americans  who  learn  to  serve  the 
environment  as  well  as  the  environ- 
ment serves  them. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  my  close  friend 
and  former  colleague.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  on  his  success  in  making  the 
environment  a  major  focus  in  our  polit- 
ical process.  The  success  he  has  real- 
ized is  one  of  the  most  heartening  ex- 
amples of  the  democratic  process.  It 
truly  started  as  a  grassroots  effort 
back  when  the  first  Earth  Day  was 
celebrated  in  1970.  Because  of  his  ef- 
forts, when  it  comes  to  protecting  the 
environment,  today  we  are  beyond  the 
bandwagon  and  into  a  parade. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
legislation  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  116 

Whereas  the  world  faces  an  international 
crisis  which  demands  the  attention  of  citi- 
zens of  every  nation  of  the  world,  including 
the  United  States,  so  that  alliances  can  be 
built  that  transcend  the  boundaries  dividing 
countries,  continents,  and  cultures; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  conftx)nt  envi- 
ronmental i>roblem8  of  Increasing  severity, 
including  climate  change,  depletion  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer,  loss  of  forests, 
wetlands,  and  other  wildlife  habitats,  acid 
rain,  air  pollution,  ocean  pollution,  and  haz- 
ardous and  solid  waste  buildup; 
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Whereas  it  Is  important  that  the  next  ^n- 
eratlon  be  ^ided  by  a  conBervation  ethic  in 
all  of  its  relations  with  nature; 

Whereas  education  and  understanding  is 
necessary  for  individuals  to  recognize  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  daily  living  and  to  be- 
come environmentally  responsible  consum- 
ers by  conserving  energy,  increasing  recy- 
cling efforts,  and  promoting  environmental 
responsibility  in  communities; 

Whereas  major  public  policy  Initiatives  are 
necessary  to  cure  the  causes  of  environ- 
mental degradation,  such  as  eliminating  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons, 
minimizing  and  recycling  solid  wastes,  im- 
proving energy  efficiency,  protecting 
biodiversity,  promoting  reforestation,  and 
initiating  sustainable  development  through- 
out the  world; 

Whereas  nearly  21  years  ago,  millions  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  joined  to- 
gether on  Earth  Day  to  express  an  unprece- 
dented concern  for  the  environment,  and 
such  collective  action  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  sweeping  laws  to  protect  the  air. 
water,  and  land; 

Whereas  the  1990*8  should  be  observed  as 
the  "International  Environmental  Decade" 
In  order  to  forge  an  international  alliance  in 
response  to  global  environmental  problems; 
and 

Whereas  to  inaugurate  the  new  environ- 
mental decade,  individuals  should  again 
stand  together  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
around  the  world  for  a  day  of  collective  ac- 
tion to  declare  a  shared  resolve:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  April  22,  1991  is  des- 
ignated as  "E^th  Day",  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  called  upon  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities in  our  grade  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges  and  local  communities  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  every  day  Earth  Day. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
April,  I  Joined  many  of  my  esteemed 
coUeacrues  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
in  cosponsoring  the  resolution  cele- 
brating the  20th  anniversary  of  Earth 
Day.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  my  support  of  this 
environmental  awareness  initiative  by 
cosponsorlng  the  Earth  Day  1991  joint 
resolution. 

Many  Americans  take  for  granted  the 
clean  air  we  breathe,  the  firesh  water 
we  drink,  and  the  boimtiful  natural  re- 
sources we  enjoy  in  this  Nation's  many 
forests,  parks,  and  public  lands.  But, 
these  very  resources  were  in  serious 
Jeopardy  only  two  decades  past  when, 
as  a  Nation,  we  were  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  environmental  catastrophe. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  crisis  at  hand 
and  mobilized  to  effect  laws  which 
would  protect  and  enhance  our  natural 
resources.  In  the  21  years  since  the 
first  Earth  Day  was  celebrated,  the 
Congress  has  passed  more  than  30 
major  environmental  initiatives  aimed 
at  protecting  the  environment. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done.  In 
the  102d  Congress,  we  will  address  is- 
sues of  national  significance  including 
the  long-awaited  development  of  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy,  global  warming. 
clean    water.    Resource    Conservation 


and  lecovery  Act,  wilderness  designa- 
tion, and  multiple  uses  of  our  public 
landi  .  I  am  committed  to  ensuring  that 
this  Nation  continues  to  protect  its 
natu  *al  resources  while  allowing  the 
ordei  ly  development  ajid  wise  use  of 
thosf  resources  in  a  complimentary 
manner. 

It  is  because  of  this  commitment 
that  I  have  been  involved  in  setting 
aside  almost  1  million  acres  in  New 
Mexico  as  wilderness,  in  designating 
the  El  Malpais  National  Historical 
Monument  in  Grants  and  Chaco  Cul- 
ture Natural  Historical  Park  in  McKin- 
ley  County,  and  in  protecting  several 
of  N<  w  Mexico's  waterways  as  wild  and 
sceni  c  rivers.  Last  year,  I  introduced 
legis  ation  in  the  Senate,  which  subse- 
quen;ly  became  law,  to  create  the 
Petri  iglyph  National  Monument  in  Al- 
buquerque, as  well  as  the  creation  of 
the  I  ational  Forest  Foundation  Act. 

It  i  s  my  hope  that  the  environmental 
awaisness  this  Nation  has  adopted  in 
the  ast  two  decades  will  continue  as 
our  :  egacy  to  future  generations.  The 
annunl  recogTiition  of  Earth  Day  is  cer- 
tainljsr  an  appropriate  time  for  New 
Mexljco,  the  Nation,  and  the  Inter- 
national Community  to  take  time  out 
to  re  riect  on  how  far  we've  come  on  en- 
viroi  mental  issues  and  assess  how  far 
we'vi  I  yet  to  go.  Although  we  may  not 
be  w  lere  we  want  to  be  yet,  we're  a  lot 
furtter  along  than  we  were  before  the 
first  Earth  Day  in  1970. 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleated  to  be  joining  Senators  Roth, 
GORI ,  and  others  in  cosponsorlng  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  April  22, 
1991  Eis  "Earth  Day."  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Sen- 
aton  Roth  and  Gore  for  their  dedica- 
tion :o  our  environment  and  their  lead- 
ershJlp  on  an  issue  that  affects  us  all. 

I  a|n  cosponsorlng  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  the  health  of  our  envi- 
ronnient  is  vital  to  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue as  a  creative  and  flourishing  soci- 
ety. Earth  Day  is  an  important  symbol 
of  tlJe  global  efforts  to  address  environ- 
menial  concerns.  As  you  are  well 
awane,  last  year  was  the  flrst  Earth 
Day  an  20  years.  The  worldwide  enthu- 
siasm and  support  that  it  generated 
cleamy  demonstrates  that  Earth  Day  is 
an  eyent  worthy  of  yearly  celebration. 

Elatth  Day  is  a  celebration  of  one  of 
the  noblest  causes  in  the  history  of  the 
worlfl,  the  preservation  of  life  on  the 
plantt.  Today,  we  face  a  global  envi- 
ronn  ental  crisis  that  demands  our  at- 
tent  on.  Depletion  of  the  stratospheric 
ozon !  layer,  deforestation,  loss  of  wet- 
lands, and  other  wildlife  habitats,  and 
the  ]  oUution  that  laces  our  oceans  and 
surrjunds  our  cities  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  crises  confronting  us.  A  year- 
ly celebration  of  Earth  Day  would  do 
muck  to  remind  us  all  of  our  immense 
responsibility  to  pass  along  a  world  in 
whic  li  we  can  all  live  healthy  and  en- 
Joya,  )le  lives. 
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After  the  first  Earth  Day  in  1970, 
Congres^  passed  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant enrironmental  laws  in  this  Na- 
tion's history:  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  as  a  result  of  such  laws 
but  cleaily  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  heightened  awareness  of 
environmental  concerns  that  Earth 
Day  brings  also  brings  us  closer  to  con- 
fronting |and  solving  our  environmental 
probler 


S.J. 
ignate 
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occasio: 


By|  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
If,    Mr.    Daschle.    Mr.    Sar- 
is. Mr.  LEVDJ,  Mr.  BRADLEY, 
HOLLmGS,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
IXON,  Mr.  BUMPERS,  Mr.  Hef- 
,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mitch- 
L,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
UNN,        Mr.        Gore,        Mr. 

lEBERMAN.     Mr.     RiEOLE,     Mr. 

REN.      Mr.      MOYNIHAN,      Mr. 

ELL,   Mr.   Sanford.  Mr.   Ste- 

s,       Mr.       Warner,       Mr. 

'Amato,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mrs. 

ssebaum,     Mr.     Garn,     Mr. 

LE.  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Coch- 

Mr.  MURKOWSKl,  Mr.  THUR- 

OND,  Mr.   Hatch,  Mr.  Mack, 
d  Mr.  Akaka): 

s.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ecember  7,  1991,  as  National 
bor  Remembrance  Day  on  the 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  at- 
tack onjPearl  Harbor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PEARL  HARBOR  REMEMBRANCE  DAT 

•  Mr.  lJaUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  jrise  to  introduce  a  resolution 
designating  December  7.  1991.  as  Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance  Day. 
This  will  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  December  7.  1941.  the  United 
States  was  victim  to  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  the  Japanese  Imperial  Navy 
and  Air ,  Force.  Although  negotiations 
were  beikig  held  in  Washington  by  Jap- 
anese aiid  American  diplomats,  the 
Japanes^  deliberately  and  secretly 
planned  I  the  attack  for  that  Sunday 
morningi  No  war  warning  was  issued 
and  thej Pacific  Fleet  never  suspected 
that  an  attack  force  was  en  route. 

On  thfe  "date  that  will  live  in  in- 
famy," fc>earl  Harbor  was  surrounded 
by  a  dense  cloud  cover.  Suddenly, 
about  860  Japanese  planes  broke 
through  the  clouds  and  raided  the  is- 
land. The  Japanese  bombarded  Amer- 
ican military  installations  and  Army 
aircraft  hocated  at  Hickam  and  Wheel- 
er Field*.  Then  the  Japanese  units  at- 
tacked nhe  battleships  moored  at  Ford 
Island.    I 

Concentrating  mainly  on  planes  and 
ships,  tfe  Japanese  did  little  damage 
to  the  submarine  base  and  repair  facili- 
ties. Fottunately,  all  of  the  American 
aircraft  carriers  stationed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  ^ere  on  missions  away  fi-om  the 
base.  However,  the  Pacific  Fleet  lost 
eight  batttleships,  three  light  cruisers. 
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three  destroyers,  and  four  vessels  with- 
in 2  hours. 

The  American  military  bravely 
fought  back  to  defend  their  base.  Hero- 
ism was  displayed  by  the  sailors,  the 
soldiers,  the  flyers,  and  the  gunners  as 
they  manned  their  stations  under  the 
most  severe  conditions.  However,  all  of 
the  service  people  were  caught  off 
guard;  many  were  even  sleeping.  The 
resistance  of  the  Americans  was  not 
strong  enough  to  fight  off  the  large  and 
prepared  Japanese  attacking  force. 

When  the  surprise  and  unprovoked 
attack  ended,  the  Japanese  left  2,403 
Americans  dead  and  1,178  wounded.  In- 
nocent civilian  lives  accounted  for 
some  of  the  lost.  Additionally,  the  at- 
tack crippled  American  air  defense  and 
undermined  odr  position  in  the  Pacific. 

That  Sunday  morning,  more  than  Ha- 
waii was  attacked:  our  Nation's  isola- 
tionism was  broken.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  U.S.  history  that  we  had  been 
attacked  first.  Americans  were  indig- 
nant and  wanted  to  avenge  the  lives 
that  the  Japanese  had  taken.  The 
country  became  unified  and  stood  be- 
hind the  President  as  he  signed  a  dec- 
laration of  war  at  4:10  p.m.,  Monday. 
December  8, 1941. 

The  service  people  and  civilians  who 
were  there  during  the  attack  deserve  a 
day  of  remembrance.  This  resolution 
requests  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation asking  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  observe  this  solemn  occa- 
sion with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and 
to  remain  eternally  vigilant  in  protect- 
ing our  Nation  flrom  future  aggression. 

As  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor"  was 
the  rallying  cry  during  World  War  n, 
we  must  remember  all  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  during  the  tragedy,  and 
commit  ourselves  to  never  being 
caught  unprepared  again. 

I  want  to  commend  all  the  New  Jer- 
sey members  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Sur- 
vivors Association  for  their  active  and 
strong  support  of  this  resolution.  The 
10,000  member  national  organization  is 
fortunate  to  have  Lee  Goldfarb  as  its 
vice  commander.  Mr.  Goldfarb  has 
spent  many  years  assuring  that  Pearl 
Harbor  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  thank 
him  and  his  association  for  not  letting 
anyone  forget  the  events  that  occurred 
for  2  hours  at  Pearl  Harbor  50  years 
ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  supjwrt  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Whereas  on  the  momlngr  of  December  7, 
1941,  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  and  Air 
Force  launched  an  unprovoked  surprtse  at- 
tack upon  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha- 
waii; 

Whereas  over  two  thousand  four  hundred 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  killed  In 


action  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-el^ht  were  wounded  in  this  attack; 

Whereas  President  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt referred  to  the  date  of  the  attack  as 
"a  date  that  will  live  In  Infamy"; 

Whereas  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
marked  the  entry  of  this  Nation  Into  World 
Warn; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  all 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  served  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  World 
War  n.  and  In  all  other  theaters  of  action  of 
that  war;  and 

Whereas  December  7,  1991,  will  mark  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  unprovoked  at- 
tack: 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
all  other  people  of  the  United  States  will 
commemorate  December  7,  1991,  In  remem- 
brance of  this  tragic  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  December  7,  1991, 
the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, is  designated  as  "National  Pearl  Harbor 
Remembrance  Day"  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States- 
CD  to  observe  this  solemn  occasion  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities;  and 

(2)  to  pledge  eternal  vigilance  and  strong 
resolve  to  defend  this  Nation  and  Its  allies 
trom  all  future  aggression.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  15,  a  bill  to  combat  violence  and 
crimes  against  women  on  the  streets 
and  In  homes. 

s.  zi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mnnn^Ki)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  21,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  lands  in 
the  California  desert, 
s.  M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the  Senator 
trom  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BtmoiCK]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  68,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  chiro- 
practors as  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  chiroprac- 
tic care,  and  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  for 
chiropractic  officers  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

S.  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  Trom  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  127,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans;  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  veter- 


ans' compensation,  health-care,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  insurance  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  140  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  trom 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craio]. 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  140,  a 
bill  to  increase  Federal  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  general  local 
government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  IfiZ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  152,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption  to  $4,000. 

S.  MB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
168,  a  bill  to  implement  certain  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Garrison  Unit 
Joint  Tribal  Advisory  Committee  re- 
garding the  entitlement  of  the  Three 
Afllliated  Tribes  and  the  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  to  additional  financial  compensa- 
tion for  the  taking  of  reservation  lands 
for  the  site  of  the  Garrison  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  the  Oahe  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  2« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  246,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
that  certain  deductions  of  members  of 
the  National  Guard  or  Reserve  units  of 
the  Armed  Forces  will  be  allowable  in 
computing  adjusted  gross  income. 

S.  2S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  FORD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  250,  a  bill  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  256,  a  bill  to  clarify  eligi- 
bility under  chapter  106  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  educational  as- 
sistance for  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve. 

8.  3S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  fi*om  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
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of  S.  257.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  pe- 
riod before  the  purcluuse  of  a  handgun. 

S.  317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  trom  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  267,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  a  State  firom  imposing 
an  income  tax  on  the  pension  or  retire- 
ment income  of  individuals  who  are  not 
residents  or  domiciliaries  of  that 
State. 

S.  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttchkll,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  308,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  per- 
manently extend  the  low-income  hous- 
ing credit. 

S.  33B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  a^  a  cosponsor  of  S.  339,  a 
bill  to  enhance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's authority  and  ability  to  elimi- 
nate violent  crime  committed  by  out- 
law street  and  motorcycle  gangs. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  420.  a  bill  to  increase  to  $50,000 
the  maximum  grant  amount  awarded 
pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

8.  493 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sdkon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ftom  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  492,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  live  performing 
arts,  rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  similarly  situated  industries,  to  give 
to  such  employers  and  performers  the 
same  rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  4S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECONCINI].  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator 
trom  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  493,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  pregnant  women. 
Infants,  and  children  through  the  pro- 
vision of  comprehensive,  primary,  and 
preventive  care,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Luoar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
489,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  participating  in 
the  School  Lunch  Program  offer  stu- 
dents specific  tSHTes  of  fluid  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.  S14 

the  request  of  Ms.  MlKXJLSKi, 


the 


nan  e  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  MOYNIHAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor >f  S.  514,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Hea  th  Service  Act,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  other  Acts  to  promote 
gre4ter  equity  in  the  delivery  of  health 
carq  services  to  women  through  ex- 
pan  led  research  on  women's  issues,  im- 
proved access  to  health  care  services, 
and  the  development  of  disease  preven- 
tion activities  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  «  omen,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  5T3 

A  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
nan  es  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator 
froit  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone]  were 
addf  d  as  cosponsors  of  S.  573,  a  bill  to 
ametad  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
196l|to  condition  the  availability  of  se- 
y  assistance  for  a  forelgrn  country 
t  country's  compliance  with  fun- 
ntal  guarantees  of  international 
itarian  law  applicable  in  situa- 
of  armed  conflict,  and  for  other 
ses. 

S.  ST4 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  (Cranston,  the 
nan^e  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr<  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spoasor  of  S.  574,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civi^  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  dis- 
crinylnatlon  on  the  basis  of  affectional 

sxual   orientation,   and  for  other 

3ses. 

S.  576 

the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 

of  the   Senator   from   Michigan 

[Mr,|  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

6,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  cred- 
it against  tax  for  employers  who  pro- 
vide on-site  day-care  facilities  for  de- 
pen(  ents  of  their  employees. 

8.  597 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  t:  le  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUii]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
597,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Sen  Ice  Act  to  establish  and  expand 
grai  t  programs  for  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  parents  who  are  abusers 
and  children  of  substance  abusers,  and 
for  ( ither  purposes. 

S.  614 

A  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
nan  es  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr]  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  614,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVmi  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
proilde  coverage  under  such  title  for 
cer1|a,ln  chiropractic  services  author- 
to  be  performed  under  State  law, 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
nan)e  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  619,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Link-up  for 
Lea  nding   Demonstration    Grant   Pro- 


ized 
and 
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gram  tc  provide  coordinated  services  to 
at-risk  irouth. 

S.  623 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  SmoN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [^(r.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  623,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Slireets  Act  of  1968  to  maintain 
the  current  Federal-State  funding  ratio 
for  the  I  Justice  Assistance  Grant  Pro- 
gram. 

8.  651 

At  tie  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYEj  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsorp  of  S.  651,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  Kederal  Deposit 
Insuranbe  Corporation,  and  to  make 
technical  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Deposid  Insurance  Act,  the  Federal 
Home  Ljoan  Bank  Act,  and  the  National 
Bank  Act. 

8.668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  658,  a 
bill  to  provide  law  enforcement  schol- 
arships knd  recruitment  incentives. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Ml-.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor!  of  S.  665,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  ^^ct  of  1930  to  require  that  cer- 
tain retrenues  attributable  to  tariffs 
levied  c  n  imports  of  textile  machinery 
and  par  bs  thereof  be  applied  to  support 
researcli  for  the  modernization  of  the 
American  textile  machinery  industry. 

8.  730 

At  thjB  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  oj  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYEj  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
720,  a  pill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  improve  urban  education,  and 
for  othe  r  purposes. 

8.  77S 

At  th  i  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  775,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  rat<  is  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  se  -vice-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rat<  s  of  dependency  cmd  indemnity 
compensation  for  the  survivors  of  cer- 
tain dis  ibled  veterans. 

8.  776 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  o "  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
776,  a  bj  11  to  require  that  humanitarian 
assistai  ce  to  Cambodia  be  provided 
througl  international  organizations 
and  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions 4nd  to  prohibit  assistance  to 
combat!  forces  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
Goveminent  of  Cambodia. 


At 
name 


ths 
o 


S.  761 


request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
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INNEDY,  the 
i&v/aii  [Mr. 
xjnsor  of  S. 
icial  assist- 
:ional  agen- 
catlon,  and 


WSTON,  the 
1  Maryland 
inator  from 
■e  added  as 
to  increase 
or  veterans 
bilitles  and 
I  indemnity 
voTS  of  cer- 


ilBANES.  the 
hode  Island 


[Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  781.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Indian 
American  Forum  for  Political  Edu- 
cation to  establish  a  memorial  to  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

8.  786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  786.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  the  provision  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  other  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Kurdish  peoples  to  allevi- 
ate suHering. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BRADLEY],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
trom  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  trom  Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD], 
the  Senator  flrom  Utah  [Mr.  Oarn],  the 
Senator  trom  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoitye],  the 
Senator  trom  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senator  Joint  Resolution  8, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating each  of  the  weeks  beginning 
on  November  24,  1991,  and  November  22, 
1992,  as  "National  Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  42,  a  joint  res- 
olution expressing  the  support  of  the 
United  States  for  the  independence  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  49,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  1991  as  the  "Year  of 
Public  Health"  and  to  recognize  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  trom  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  and  the  Senator  f^om  New 
York  [Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  conmiencing  May  5,  1991,  through 
May  11,  1991,  as  "National  Correctional 
Officers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^om  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  70,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  establish  April  15,  1991,  as 
"National  Recycling  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  trom  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  fi-om  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DixON],  the 
Senator  fi-om  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  fi-om  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE],  the 
Senator  ffom  Minnesota  [Mr.  DimEN- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
fi-om  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BURDiCK], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  MOY- 
NiHAN],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  78, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1991  and  1992  as 
"National  Hospice  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  85.  a  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  appoint  Gen.  Colin  L. 
Powell  and  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddcon], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberoer],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  firom 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the 
Senator  trom  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosimnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
86,  a  joint  resolution  designating  April 
21  through  April  27,  1991  and  April  19 
through  April  25.  1992.  as  "National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEOLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  91,  a  joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  political  and 
human  rights  situation  in  Kenya. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  92 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenict],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  SEY- 
MOUR], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NuNN],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  AKAKA],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 92,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  28,  1992,  as  "Buffalo  Soldiers 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberoer],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampehire  [Mr. 
Rudman],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms].  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rieole].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
second  week  in  May  1991  as  "National 
Tourism  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  trom 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  I»ressler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the 
Senator  flt)m  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  firom  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  f^m  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley].  the  Senator  trom  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  trom 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
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LiEViN],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstonb],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BuRDiCK],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschlk].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Prt.i.].  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DrxoN],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
fr^m  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack], 
the  Senator  fr^im  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HOLLINOS],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  105,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  14,  1991, 
to  April  21,  1991.  and  May  3  to  May  10. 
1992,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  110,  a  joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  lead  an  effort 
to  promptly  repeal  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  3379  (XXX). 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  112.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  21,  1991,  through  April  27,  1991,  as 
"Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America 
Appreciation  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1( 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenbbroer],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  li^m  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLRS],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  16,  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  Arab  States  to  recognize,  and 
end  the  sute  of  belligerency  with,  Is- 
rael. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ftt>m  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  41,  a  resolution  to 
establish  April  15,  1991.  as  "National 
Recycling  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MrrcHEUi.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  93,  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  University  of  Tennessee 


Won  sn's    Basketball    Team    on    their 
thlrt  NCAAUtle. 


SEN,  LTE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 26— RELATIVE  TO  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  OF  ANT- 
ARCTICA 
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international  agreement  described 


Mr.  President,  Antarc- 

an   important   and   unique 

our  global   ecosystem  and  it 

protected.  I  rise  today  to  sub- 

( ioncurrent    resolution    urging 


U.S.  representatives  at  the  upcoming 


Mr.  lAKAKA.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Jef- 
FORD  3,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Hari  m,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  ( [ORE)  submitted  the  following  con- 
curr<  nt  resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  t  le  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26 

Wbi  reas  Antarctica,  like  the  great  oceans 
and  Ibe  atmosphere,  is  part  of  the  global 
comn  ons; 

Wh(  reas  Antarctica  is  the  Earth's  last 
near-]  iristine  continental  wilderness  and  is, 
thus,  a  critical  area  in  the  study  of  global 
Chang  e; 

Wh(  reas  the  exploitation  of  minerals  re- 
souro  IS  in  Antarctica  could  severely  degrade 
the  Antarctic  environment  and  threaten  its 
fragil^  marine  ecosystem; 

Whereas  the  Antarctica  Protection  Act  of 
1990  (Public  Law  101-594)  and  Public  Law  101- 
620  call  for  an  indeflnite  prohibition  on  all 
AntaKtic  minerals  activities  and  for  the  per- 
maneBt  protection  of  the  Antarctic  environ- 
ment] 

eas  significant  progress  was  made  to- 
achieving  these  goals  at  the  special 
tative  meeting  of  parties  to  the  Ant- 
Treaty  in  November  1990;  and 
eas  the  upcoming  consultative  meet- 
f  parties  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  United  States  to 
exercise  leadership  toward  the  protection 
and  afcund  management  of  Antarctica:  Now, 
thereiore  be  it 

Resilved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resenrntives  concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  I  of  the  Congress  that  Antarctica,  as  a 
globa]  ecological  commons,  should  be  subject 
to  a  tew  agreement  of  protocol  among  the 
AntaBctic  Treaty  Consultative  Parties  which 
would  supplement  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
(signed  at  Washington  on  December  1.  1959; 
12  UST  795  et  seq.)  by  providing  for  com- 
prehe  islve  environmental  protection  of  Ant- 
arctic a  and  by  establishing  Antarctica  as  a 
regioi  closed,  for  an  indeflnite  period,  to 
comn  ercial  minerals  development  and  relat- 
ed ac  ;ivities,  unless  a  consensus  is  reached 
amon  r  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  to  modify 
its  tei  ms  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  I  luch  agreement  would  also — 

(1)  conserve  and  protect  permanently  the 
natuTLl  environment  of  Antarctica  and  its 
assoc!  ated  and  dependent  ecosystems; 

(2)  ( rant  Antarctica  special  protective  sta- 
tus ai  a  world  park  dedicated  to  wilderness 
protei  ition,  international  cooperation,  and 
scieni  iflc  research;  and 

(3)  would  include  other  comprehensive 
measi  ires  for  the  protection  of  the  Antarctic 
environment. 

(c)  t^e  prohibition  on  all  minerals  activi- 
ties i|i  Antarctica  in  such  a  new  agreement 
wouli^  fully  support  and  strengthen  the  Ant- 
arctK  Treaty's  fundamental  objective  of 
keepi  ig  Antarctica  free  of  international  dis- 
cord (  nd  activities  of  a  military  nature. 

(d)  [t  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  at  the  upcoming  special  consultative 
meeting  of  parties  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
April  22  through  27,  1991,  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
the  Iresident  should  support  efforts  to  con- 


of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  nego- 
tiators to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
legislate  »n  introduced  last  year  by  my- 
self and  the  Honorable  Silvio  Conte. 
which  cajlls  for  an  indeflnite  halt  to  all 
mineral  mining  in  Antarctica.  Later 
this  month,  on  April  22,  Eku'th  Day, 
members  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  Con- 
sultative parties  will  be  meeting  in 
Madrid,  ppain,  to  flnalize  the  negotia- 
tions on  |a  new  environmental  Protocol 
to  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

The  c(^ncurrent  resolution  which  we 
are  submitting  today  urges  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiating team  to  follow  the  directive 
of  Congitess  last  year  to  provide  com- 
prehensive environmental  protection  of 
Antarctica  and  prohibit  commercial 
mining  (development  on  the  continent. 
These  measures.  Public  Law  101-594  in- 
troduce<l  by  the  late  Honorable  Silvio 
Conte  ai|d  myself  and  Public  Law  101- 
620  introduced  by  Senator  Gore  and 
Congresinan  Owens,  direct  the  United 
States  to  pursue  an  indefinite  prohibi- 
tion on  all  mineral  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and  to  reject  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Regulation  of  Antarctic 
MineralJ         Resource  Activities 

[CRAMRJA],  because  it  does  not  guaran- 
tee protection  to  the  fragile  Antarctic 
environment. 

What  would  be  more  fltting  to  the 
memory lof  our  great  friend,  Sil  Conte, 
than  to  nonor  him  for  his  work  on  the 
environment  by  having  our  negotiators 
push  for  [the  effort  Sil  Conte  worked  on 
tirelessly  over  the  past  few  years.  What 
is  now  tihe  law  of  our  land  should  be 
the  langiiage  of  the  new  international 
treaty  o^  Antarctica. 

Mr.  President  I  am  very  concerned  at 
reports  I  have  been  hearing  out  of  the 
State  Department  that  at  the  upcom- 
ing Antarctic  Treaty  meeting,  the  U.S. 
negotiators  have  been  directed  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  which  would  ultimately  re- 
sult in  the  opening  up  of  Antarctica  for 
mineral  mining  explorations  and  devel- 
opment. This  could  not  be  further  from 
the  intentions  of  Congress  when  we 
passed  the  two  laws  last  year  and  we 
hope  tte  President  recognizes  the 
meaning  of  the  legislation  that  he 
signed  ii  to  law  last  fall. 

It  is  niy  understanding  that  despite 
the  clea*  mandate  of  the  Kerry-Conte 
law  negctiators  have  been  told  to  sup- 
port a  bfin  on  mining  that  would  last 
only  20  to  40  years.  Our  law  calls  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  negotiate  a  new 
agreemeht  for  Antarctica  that  would 
"prohibit  or  ban  indefinitely"  mining 
activltie^.  I  discussed  this  issue  at 
length  It  St  year  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment ani  1  made  it  clear  then  that  20  to 
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40  years  does  not  constitute  an  indefi- 
nite ban.  By  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion we  are  attempting  to  remind  the 
administration  of  the  support  that  ex- 
ists in  Congress  for  a  long-term  ban  on 
mining  of  at  least  99  years,  and  the 
support  for  a  more  comprehensive  envi- 
ronmental shield  over  the  continent. 

Our  resolution  urges  an  indefinite 
ban  on  the  mining  issue  vmless  a  con- 
sensus is  reached  among  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  to  modify  the  treaty  in  a 
way  that  would  provide  comprehensive 
environmental  protection  to  the  area. 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
is  a  fair  and  equitable  approach  to  ad- 
dress the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Antarctic  eco- 
system is  precious  and  fragile  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  negotiate  a  treaty 
that  will  protect  if  firom  any  future  de- 
velopment which  may  be  hazardous  to 
its  long-term  health. 

Equally  important  to  the  minerals 
prohibition,  is  the  rejection  of 
CRAMRA.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  State  Department  plans  to  push  for 
an  agreement  that  would  permit 
CRAMRA  to  enter  into  force  after  a 
time  limited  iH-ohlbltlon  on  mining. 
Congress  was  totally  clear  on  its  rejec- 
tion of  CRAMRA  last  year,  and  the 
State  Department  is  clearly  violating 
our  Intention  If  It  pushes  for  CRAMRA. 
To  date  several  other  treaty  nations 
have  already  dismissed  CRAMRA  and  I 
urge  the  U.S.  negotiators  to  follow  the 
lead  of  countries  like  France,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  F»resident,  Antarctica  is  precious 
for  many  reasons.  Chief  among  them, 
however,  is  its  near  pristine  wilderness 
which  serves  as  a  perfect  laboratory  for 
studying  global  warming  trends.  Many 
scientists  believe  that  development  is 
likely  to  cause  ice  cape  to  melt,  which 
would  not  only  cause  sea  levels  to  rise, 
but  would  also  reduce  the  ocean's  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  carbon  dioxide — one  of 
the  main  greenhouse  gases.  Altering 
this  ability  of  our  ocean  to  absorb  COj, 
is  clearly  counterproductive  to  the 
findings  in  the  report  issued  yesterday 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Science  on 
global  warming  trends.  If  the  Antarctic 
environment  gets  sullied,  we  will  lose  a 
perfect  testing  ground  for  measuring 
global  change  and  other  critical  sci- 
entific Issues. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  let  me  reit- 
erate my  belief  that  the  upcoming 
meeting  in  Madrid  provides  the  United 
States  with  a  great  opportunity  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  the  protection 
of  Antarctica  and  I  urge  the  nego- 
tiators to  put  forth  a  strong  position 
which  reflects  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 27— URGINO  THE  ARAB 
LEAGUE  TO  TERMINATE  ITS 
BOYCOTT  AGAINST  ISRAEL 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Whereas  since  1948  the  Arab  countries  have 
maintained  a  primary  boycott  aguinst  Israel, 
refusing  to  do  business  with  Israel; 

Whereas  since  the  early  1950'8  the  Arab 
League  has  maintained  a  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary boycott  against  Israel,  preventing  Arab 
countries  from  doing  business  with  third  par- 
ties that  trade  with  or  invest  in  Israel: 

Whereas  the  boycott  seeks  to  coerce  Amer- 
ican firms  by  blacklisting  those  that  do  busi- 
ness with  Israel; 

Whereas  Arab  countries  submitted  12,668 
boycott-related  requests  to  American  firms 
in  fiscal  year  1969; 

Whereas  the  boycott  causes  economic  dam- 
age and  isolation  to  Israel; 

Whereas  many  American  firms  may  be  de- 
nied contracts  by  the  Kuwaiti  Government 
because  they  conduct  business  with  Israel: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  long- 
standing policy  opposing  the  Arab  League 
boycott  and  United  States  law  prohibits 
American  firms  from  providing  information 
to  Arab  countries  to  demonstrate  compli- 
ance with  the  boycott; 

Whereas  two  of  the  anti-Iraq  coalition 
partners,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  refuse  to 
renounce  the  Arab  boycott  In  the  wake  of  a 
war  in  which  Americans  sacrificed  their  lives 
to  ensure  the  independence  and  security  of 
those  nations; 

Whereas  Syria,  another  anti-Iraq  coalition 
partner,  continues  to  Implement  the  Arab 
boycott  and  the  Arab  League's  Central  Boy- 
cott Office  has  been  located  in  Damascus 
since  1951; 

Whereas,  Arab  League  countries  refuse  to 
accept  passports  from  United  States  dip- 
lomats and  citizens  if  they  have  an  Israeli 
entrance  stamp; 

Whereas  the  Arab  boycott  a^lnst  Israel 
greatly  hinders  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess and  regional  stability,  to  which  this 
country  Is  committed;  and 

Whereas  the  lifting  of  the  Arab  boycott 
against  Israel  would  provide  a  gesture  of 
good  faith  and  represent  a  confidence-build- 
ing measure  between  the  Arab  States  and  Is- 
rael, greatly  enhancing  the  prospects  for  an 
Arab-Israeli  peace:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That — 

(1)  the  Arab  League  should  immediately 
terminate  the  primary,  second&ry,  and  ter- 
tiary boycott  against  Israel;  and 

(2)  the  President  should— 

(A)  vigorously  encourage  Arab  League 
countries  to  terminate  the  primary,  second- 
ary, and  tertiary  boycott  against  Israel,  in- 
cluding a  reversal  of  the  longstanding  policy 
of  not  accepting  passports  with  an  Israeli  en- 
trance stamp,  as  a  confldence-bullding  meas- 
ure; and 

(B)  encourage  the  allies  and  trading  part- 
ners of  the  United  States  to  enact  laws  pro- 
hibiting businesses  from  complying  with  the 
boycott  and  penalizing  businesses  that  do 
comply. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  Arab  League 
boycott  of  Israel  and  companies  that 


do  business  with  Israel.  I  am  pleased 
that  Senator  Hatch  is  Joining  me  in  in- 
troducing this  resolution. 

The  Arab  League  has  maintained  a 
primary  economic  boycott  against  Is- 
rael since  1948,  refusing  to  do  business 
with  any  Individual  or  business  in  that 
country.  Since  the  early  1950's,  the 
Arab  League  has  maintained  a  second- 
ary and  tertiary  boycott  against  Israel 
and  her  trading  partners.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  secondary  boycott,  the 
Arab  League  demands  companies 
worldwide  to  ref^^n  flt)m  trading  with 
or  investing  in  Israel.  If  a  company 
does  trade  with  Israel,  it  is  blacklisted 
by  the  Arab  League.  Arab  League  coun- 
tries will  not  trade  with  any 
blacklisted  company.  They  also  will 
not  trade  with  any  company  that  does 
business  with  a  blacklisted  company. 
This  is  known  as  the  tertiary  boycott. 
The  Arab  boycott  doesn't  hurt  only 
Israel.  It  harms  America  as  well.  Long- 
standing U.S.  policy  on  the  boycott  has 
been  clear.  We  don't  accept  It.  We 
won't  stand  by  and  let  American  firms 
be  threatened  and  coerced.  We  won't 
tolerate  or  cooperate  with  these  out- 
rageous barriers  to  trade.  That's  why 
U.S.  law  bars  American  companies 
trom  providing  certain  Information  to 
Arab  countries  to  demonstrate  compli- 
ance with  the  boycott. 

America's  Arab  coalition  partners  In 
the  gulf  war  must  move  quickly  to  end 
the  boycott  against  Israel  and  compa- 
nies that  trade  with  Israel.  American 
soldiers  sacrificed  their  lives  to  protect 
the  independence  and  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait.  After  all  that 
America  has  done  for  them,  these  coun- 
tries continue  to  wage  economic  war 
against  American  business.  American 
companies  that  trade  with  Israel  may 
even  be  denied  contracts  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait — a  government  that 
exists  today  because  Americans  fought 
to  restore  it.  Syria,  another  anti-Iraq 
coalition  partner,  also  shows  no  sign  of 
changing  its  policy  on  the  boycott  and 
is  the  home  of  the  Arab  League's 
Central  Boycott  OCQce. 

Mr.  President.  Israel  and  its  friends 
in  America  and  around  the  world  are 
isolated  not  only  economically,  but  po- 
litically as  well.  Our  Arab  League  coa- 
lition partners  must  finally  reverse 
their  policy  of  political  isolation.  They 
must  be  encouraged  to  reverse  their 
longstanding  policy  of  denying  en- 
trance visas  for  visitors  if  they  have  an 
Israeli  entrance  stamp  in  their  pass- 
port. 

Because  of  this  outdated  policy,  I  had 
to  be  Issued  an  entirely  new  diplomatic 
passport  by  the  State  Department  be- 
fore I  could  get  a  visa  from  the  Saudi 
Arabian  and  Kuwaiti  Governments  for 
a  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East.  My 
existing  diplomatic  passport  had  an  Is- 
raeli entrance  stamp  trom  a  previous 
visit  to  Israel  and  I  would  have  been 
denied  entrance  if  I  tried  to  use  it. 
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It  was  the  height  of  absurdity  that 
the  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  were  prepared  to  refUse  a  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  a  visa  for  a  congres- 
sional delegation  visit  because  his  dip- 
lonuitic  passport  had  an  Israeli  en- 
trance stamp.  In  maintaining  their 
visa  policies.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
are  sending  a  clear  but  disturbing  mes- 
sage to  all  Americans.  American  sol- 
diers prepared  to  fight  to  restore  secu- 
rity in  the  region  are  welcome.  But, 
Americans  who  have  ever  visited  Israel 
are  not.  Would  the  Saudis  and  Kuwaitis 
have  denied  an  American  soldier  entry 
if  he  or  she  had  visited  Israel? 

This  policy  is  a  sad  reminder  that  de- 
spite all  the  developments  of  recent 
months.  Arab  nations  except  for  Egypt 
still  pursue  a  far-reaching  policy  of  re- 
jection of  Israel.  The  policy  is  an  im- 
pediment to  peace  and  must  be  re- 
versed. I  wrote  to  Secretary  Baker  urg- 
ing him  to  lodge  a  formal  complaint 
about  the  visa  matter  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  and 
to  place  it  high  on  the  agenda  as  the 
United  States  continues  to  search  for 
wajrs  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  Eiast. 

I  also  raised  it  personally  on  a  recent 
trip  to  Egypt,  where  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  President  Hosnla 
Mubarak  and  Egyptian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Ahmed  Esmat  Abdel  Meguld,  who 
was  nominated  by  Mubarak  to  be  head 
of  the  Arab  League.  In  my  meetings,  I 
called  on  Fhresident  Mubarak  and  For- 
eign Minister  Meguld  to  ask  the  Arab 
League  to  repeal  the  economic  boycott 
against  Israel  and  her  trading  partners. 
I  called  on  them  to  seek  a  reversal  of 
the  longstanding  policy  of  rejecting 
anyone  who  shows  evidence  of  even  vis- 
iting Israel. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Arab  League  countries — particu- 
larly our  coalition  allies— to  end  their 
economic  boycott  of  Israel  and  compa- 
nies that  do  business  with  Israel.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  isolating  Israel 
politically.  Lifting  the  boycott  against 
Israel  and  her  trading  partners  would 
provide  an  Important  gesture  of  good 
faith  and  a  critical  confidence  building 
measure  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel.  It  would  be  a  positive  flrst  step 
toward  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
longlasting  Arab-Israeli  peace. 

The  resolution  we  introduce  today 
seeks  to  move  the  Arab  League  coun- 
tries in  that  direction.  It  calls  on  the 
Arab  League  to  immediately  terminate 
the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
boycott  against  Israel  and  companies 
that  do  business  with  Israel.  It  calls  on 
the  President  to  vigorously  encourage 
Arab  League  countries  to  terminate 
the  economic  boycott  against  Israel 
and  those  who  trade  with  Israel,  and  to 
end  its  policy  of  rejection  of  anyone 
who  shows  evidence  of  even  visiting  Is- 
rael. And,  it  calls  on  the  President  to 
encourage  our  allies  and  trading  part- 
ners to  enact  laws  prohibiting  busi- 
nesses Itom  complying  with  the  boy- 


cott ai  id  penalizing  companies  that  do 
compl;  . 

Mr.  'resident,  if  Arab  countries  and 
the  At  ib  League  agreed  to  reverse  this 
policy,  it  would  be  a  positive  step  to- 
ward r  (cognizing  Israel's  right  to  exist. 
It  would  give  hope  to  the  Israelis  that 
her  neighbors  are  serious  about  ac- 
knowledging her  permanence.  It  would 
bring  lope  to  many  that  Arab  nations 
will  onp  day  formally  end  their  state  of 
war  with  Israel  and  enter  direct  nego- 
tiations for  peace  agreements  with 
that  cduntry.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suppor  1  this  resolution.* 


April  11.  1991 


SENA-:  E  RESOLUTION  97— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN 
GO0t)WIN  TOWER,  A  FORMER 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
TEXlS 


^^I 


Mr 
SEN, 

Bond) 
tion;  ii^ch 
to: 


(^RAMM  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bent- 

DODD,    Mr.    DOLE,    and   Mr. 

submitted  the  following  resolu- 

was  considered  and  agreed 

S.  Res.  97 

Where  ts  the  Honorable  John  Goodwin 
Tower  a  irved  the  people  of  Texas  and  Amer- 
ica In  t  le  United  States  Senate  with  pride 
and  dlst  notion  trom  1961  to  1965; 

Where  is  John  Tower's  leadership  In  noat- 
ters  relited  to  military  and  foreign  affairs 
helped  prepare  the  foundations  for  America's 
recent  saccesses  In  the  Persian  Gulf  War; 

Whereas  the  death  of  John  Tower's  daugh- 
ter, Marian,  is  a  monumental  loss  to  all  who 
knew  anjl  loved  her;  and 

WhereM  John  Tower's  tragic  passing  has 
deprivedl  Texas  and  America  of  an  extraor- 
dinary person  and  valued  leader:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolvtd.  That  the  Senate  expresses  the 
profount  regret  of  the  membership  on  the 
death  of  Its  former  colleague,  John  Goodwin 
Tower  oi  Texas,  and  of  his  daughter,  Marian; 

That  ;he  Secretary  communicate  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  tranemlt  an  enrolled  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  ol  the  Senator;  and 

That  V  hen  the  Senate  recesses  today.  It  re- 
cess as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  former  Senator  John  Tower. 


S]  NATE  RESOLUTION  98— 
RELA  nVE  TO  OIL  IMPORT  FEES 

Mr.  FELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  Kkknedy,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  BRADLEY,  Mr.  Lautenbbro,  Mr. 
CoHEN,jMr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  RupMAN,  and  Mr.  Mitchell)  sub- 
mitted |the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: j 

I  S.  Res.  96 

Wherels  a  fee  on  imported  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined pepx)leum  products,  whether  In  the 
form  of  ^  levy  for  general  revenues,  a  levy  to 
fund  specific  la-ograms,  or  an  In-klnd  storage 
requlrenient  of  a  percentage  of  Imported 
crude  ofll  and  refined  petroleum  products, 
and  whether  fixed  or  variable,  would  directly 
increase  the  costs  of  production  and  manu- 
facturing for  Industries  that  use  petroleum 
products; 

Whereas  the  Increased  production  costs  re- 
sulting yom  such  a  fee,  levy,  or  diversion 


would  Impair  the  ability  of  Industries  to 
compete  in  international  markets; 

Whereas  Buch  a  fee,  levy,  or  diversion 
would  dlredtly  Increase  the  costs  to  other 
users  of  petroleum  products.  Including  those 
dependent  9n  oil  and  oil  products  to  heat 
their  home^  and  those  who  use  electricity 
generated  fnom  oil;  and 

Whereas  ihe  Increased  costs  to  Industry 
and  to  bomiowners  from  such  a  fee,  levy,  or 
diversion  w<^uld  not  be  uniformly  distributed 
among  geogjraphlc  regions  or  economic  sec- 
tors, but  wAuld  be  borne  disproportionately 
by  the  regicbs  and  economic  sectors  that  are 
most  dependent  on  petroleum  products:  Now, 
therefore,  b«  It 

Resolved,  "that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  nelthei  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
should  ImpQse  fees,  levies,  or  diversion  re- 
quirements bn  Imported  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products. 

Mr.  PEiIl.  Mr.  President,  I  Bjpea,]^ 
today  on  btehalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Chafee,     Ikennedy,     Kerry,     Dodd, 

COHEN,  LAUTENBERO,   BRADLEY,  and 

Jeffords  io  introduce  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion expressing  disapproval  of  an  im- 
port fee  o4  levy  on  imported  crude  oil 
or  refined  Jpetroleum  products.  I  do  so 
because  aluiough  Congress  has  rejected 
the  concept  of  an  oil  import  fee  on  var- 
ious occasions  in  the  past,  proposals 
have  surfaced  once  again  which,  albeit 
in  different  language,  call  for  what  is 
essentially  an  oil  import  fee. 

One  sucW  proposal  calls  for  the  impo- 
sition of  sin  oil  security  premium  on 
imported  orude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products.  This  proposal  would  re- 
quire importers  to  provide  the  U.S. 
Government  free  of  charge  a  portion  of 
the  crude  oil  and  refined  oil  products 
brought  into  this  country.  The  Govern- 
ment woulfl  in  turn  use  this  oil  for  the 
purposes  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
oil  in  the  ktrategic  petroleum  reserve 
with  a  taijget  of  adding  some  220,000 
barrels  pep  day.  The  effect  of  this  oil 
security  premium,  however,  would  be 
to  impose  an  oil  import  fee.  payable  in 
oil  rather  tjhan  dollars,  at  a  level  of  ap- 
proximatelir  between  9  and  10  percent 
of  the  valu*  of  the  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  brought  into  this 
country.     J 

Mr.  President,  as  we  finally  begin  to 
address  Anierica's  long-neglected  need 
for  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy,  it  ii  important  that  we  develop 
precisely  tnat — a  national  energy  pol- 
icy and  not  one  that  either  adversely 
affects  or  anfairly  benefits  certain  re- 
gions of  thto  country  more  than  others. 
Unfortunately,  an  oil  import  fee,  or  as 
in  this  caseL  an  in-kind  storage  require- 
ment of  imported  petroleum,  does  just 
that.  It  adversely  affects  oil-consuming 
regions  of  the  country,  in  particular 
New  England  and  the  upper  Midwest, 
and  provide  s  a  subsidy  to  oil-producing 
regions  at  the  expense  of  consumers 
nationwide.  While  the  goals  of  energry 
security  aiid  increasing  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  are  laudable,  using 
the  oil  seciuity  premium  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  acl  leve  these  goals  is  patently 
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unfair  as  well  as  costly  to  taxi>ayers 
and  consumers  alike. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
basic  objections  to  the  concept  of  an 
oil  import  fee  or  in-kind  storage  re- 
quirement. First,  such  a  levy  would  im- 
pose an  added  cost  on  all  U.S.  manufac- 
turers who  use  oil  and  would  place  U.S. 
industry  at  a  disadvantage  in  compet- 
ing with  other  countries.  In  this  time 
of  recession,  American  industry  can  ill 
afford  any  additional  burden  on  its 
manufacturing  competitiveness. 

Second,  such  a  levy  would  place  an 
unfair  economic  burden  on  those  re- 
gions of  the  country  that  are  particu- 
larly dependent  on  oil  for  heating,  in- 
dustrial processes,  and  electric  power 
generation.  In  some  States  in  these  re- 
gions, and  in  particular  the  Northeast, 
oil  accounts  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
total  energy  consumption  compared 
with  a  national  average  of  40  per  cent. 
For  workers,  homeowners,  and  busi- 
nesses in  States  heavily  dependent  on 
oil  for  energy,  many  of  which  are  cur- 
rently in  the  midst  of  a  severe  eco- 
nomic downturn,  an  oil  import  levy 
would  spell  economic  disaster. 

Third,  such  a  levy  would  provide  a 
subsidy  to  oil-producing  States,  six  of 
which  produce  over  70  percent  of  this 
country's  oil,  at  the  expense  of  the  oil 
consumer  nationwide  who  would  face 
higher  gasoline,  home  heating,  and 
consumer  product  costs  as  a  result  of 
its  imposition. 

Fourth,  such  an  import  levy  would 
hurt  friendly  nations  such  as  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  Venezuela  that  have  been 
reliable  and  secure  suppliers  of  oil  and 
some  of  whom  already  face  inter- 
national debt  problems. 

Finally,  as  a  financing  mechanism 
for  increasing  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  an  in-kind  storage  require- 
ment of  imported  petroleum  is  hardly 
cost-effective.  Using  the  latest  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  estimates,  the 
eventual  cost  to  the  consumer  of  this 
proposal  to  increase  the  amount  of  oil 
in  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
would  be  over  $40  per  barrel.  Simply 
hiding  this  cost  behind  the  guise  of  an 
in-kind  storage  requirement  of  im- 
ported crude  will  do  nothing  for  the 
consumers  and  industries  of  this  coun- 
try that  will  be  adversely  affected. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  for  these  and  other  reasons.  Con- 
gress has  resisted  oil  import  fees  in  the 
past.  This  time  around.  Congress  is 
being  presented  with  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent proposal  than  a  direct  import  fee 
but  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  oil  security  premium  as  I 
outlined  earlier  would  be  precisely  the 
same  as  an  oil  import  fee.  Notwith- 
standing the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
national  energy  policy  and.  in  particu- 
lar, an  adequately  stocked  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  this  oil  security  pre- 
mium is  not  the  means  by  which  these 
should  be  achieved.  Moreover,  while 
such  policy  is  unfair  and  costly  in  the 


best  of  economic  times,  it  is  especially 
dangerous  in  this  time  of  recession 
when  industries  and  consvimers  are 
being  pressed  to  their  limits. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution  and  join  me  in 
working  to  eliminate  the  imposition  of 
any  kind  of  fee  or  levy  on  Imported 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 


repression  of  the  Iraqi  civilian  population. 
Such  measures  could  Include:  (1)  establishing 
temporary  enclaves  to  provide  sanctuary  to 
those  fleeing  Iraqi  troops,  (2)  developing  pro- 
cedures to  verify  the  full  implementation  of 
any  Iraqi  government  offer  of  amnesty  to 
Iraqi  citizens,  (3)  maintaining  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  and  (4)  using  effective 
means  to  protect  refugees  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 42  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  99— CON- 
CERNING THE  PROTECTION  OF 
REFUGEES  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Sanpord,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mrs.  KASSEBAxni)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Whereas  Kurds.  Shl'ltes  and  others 
throughout  Iraq  began  an  armed  uprising 
against  the  government  of  Saddam  Hussein; 

Whereas  since  the  uprising  began  Iraqi 
forces  have  employed  Indiscriminate  force 
against  civilian  populations  throughout  the 
country,  including  the  use  of  weapons  such 
as  nai>alm  and  phosphorous,  and  have  killed 
thousands,  and  displaced  and  put  at  risk  of 
starvation  perhaps  one  million  people; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  on  April  S,  1991  adopted  Resolution 
688  which  condenms  the  repression  of  Iraqi 
civilians  and  states  that  this  repression 
threatens  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  region,  demands  that  the  Iraqi  govern- 
ment immediately  end  its  repression  of  civil- 
ians. Insists  that  Iraq  allow  immediate  ac- 
cess by  international  humanitarian  orga- 
nizations to  those  in  need  of  assistance  and 
demands  that  Iraq  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  address  urgently  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  the  refugees: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  the  leader  of  the  international 
coalition  opposing  Iraqi  aggression,  have  a 
unique  responsibility  and  ability  to  address 
the  plight  of  the  Iraqi  refugees:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It  hereby 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Senate 
strongly  condemns  Iraq's  continuing  mili- 
tary atrocities,  its  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
innocent  civilians,  and  its  blatant  violations 
of  international  standards  of  human  rights 
and  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  of  1949; 

The  Senate  calls  for  a  United  States  policy 
In  support  of  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights  and  international  law  in  Iraq; 

The  Senate  believes  that  the  United  States 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  sustained 
humanitarian  relief  for  Iraqi  refugees  and 
urges  the  President  to  continue  his  efforts  to 
gamer  international  support  for  those  flee- 
ing Iraqi  repression; 

The  Senate  notes  the  assistance  Turkey 
and  Iran  have  provided  to  Iraqi  refugees,  en- 
courages them  to  continue  to  assist  the  refu- 
gees in  every  appropriate  manner,  and 
pledges  United  States  assistance  to  inter- 
national relief  efforts  for  the  refugee  popu- 
lations; 

The  Senate  calls  upon  the  President  imme- 
diately to  press  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  adopt  effective  measures  to  assist 
Iraqi  refugees  as  set  forth  in  Resolution  688 
and  to  enforce,  pursuant  to  Chapter  VH  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  demand  in 
Resolution  688  that  Iraq  immediately  end  its 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  lOO-COM- 
MENDING  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
FOR  WINNING  THE  1991  NA- 
TIONAL COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION  MEN'S  BASKET- 
BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.     SANFORD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Helms,  smd  Mr.  Mitchell)  submitted 
the    following   resolution;    which    was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  100 

Whereas,  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  history 
of  the  university,  the  Duke  University  Blue 
Devils  won  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  Men's  Basketball  Championship; 
and 

Whereas  Duke  University  has  consistently 
maintained  one  of  the  top  basketball  ptx>- 
grams  in  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  Duke  Blue  Devils  have 
reached  the  NCAA  Pinal  Four  nine  times, 
and  the  current  bead  coach  Mike  Krtyzewskl 
and  his  staff  have  led  the  Blue  Devils  to  the 
Final  Four  Ave  out  of  the  last  six  years:  and 

Whereas  Coach  Krzyzewskl  holds  the  high- 
est winning  percentage  among  active  coach- 
es in  the  NCAA  tournament  with  a  27  to  7 
record;  and 

Whereas  Coach  Krzyzewskl  was  also  named 
NCAA  Coach  of  the  Year:  and 

Whereas  the  senior  cocaptains  of  the  Duke 
basketball  team  became  the  flrst  players  to 
go  to  the  NCAA  Pinal  Four  each  of  their  four 
years;  and 

Whereas  three  members  of  the  Duke  team 
made  the  NCAA  All-Tournament  team,  one 
was  named  first  team  Ail-American,  one 
honorable  mention  All-American,  and  one 
freshman  All-American;  and 

Whereas  the  Blue  Devils,  before  defeating 
Kansas  in  the  flnal  game,  beat  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada-Las  Vegas  Running  Rebels 
and  ended  their  45  game  winning  streak: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
Duke  University  Blue  Devils  for  winning  the 
1991  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
Men's  Basketball  Championship. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  101— AU- 
THORIZING TESTIMONY  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  101 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Kim  Peoples,  No.  M7711-90.  pending  in  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  United  States  Attorney  has  caused  sub- 
poenas for  testimony  at  Ulal  to  be  served 
upon  Frances  Marcus  and  John  Mashbnm. 
employees  in  the  office  of  Senator  Jesse 
Helms; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Roles  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
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the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  trom  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  Prances  Marcus,  John 
Mashbum,  and  any  other  Senate  employee 
whose  testimony  may  be  necessary,  are  au- 
thorised to  tesUfy  at  the  trial  of  United 
States  V.  Kim  Peoples. 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  a  change  in  time  for 
a  hearing  that  has  been  scheduled  on 
April  16,  1991,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research  and  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Superconducting  Super 
Collider  Program. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day. April  16,  1991.  at  2  p.m.  instead  of 
9:30  a.m.  as  originally  scheduled.  It  will 
be  held  In  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  OfDce  Building.  First  and  C 
Streets  NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC  20610.  atten- 
tion: Paul  Bamett. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Paul  Bamett  of  the  committee 
BtaCr  at  202/224-7569. 

SUBCOMMriTBE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  further  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources to  receive  testimony  on  S.  484, 
the  Central  VaUey  Project  Improve- 
ment Act. 

The  first  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  May  2.  1991.  in  Sacramento. 
CA.  The  exact  time  and  location  will  be 
annoimced  at  a  later  date. 

The  second  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1991.  beginning  at  2 
pjn..   In   room   SIV-366   of  the   Senate 
Dlrkaen  OfXlce  Building.  Washington 
DC. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available  for 
the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify  by 
invitation  only.  However,  anyone  wish- 
ing to  submit  written  testimony  to  be 
included  In  the  printed  hearing  record 
is  welcome  to  do  so.  Those  jtersons 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 


shouldjmail  five  copies  of  the  state- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  P(^er,  U.S.  Senate.  364  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC,  20510. 

For  flirther  information,  please  con- 
tact Tqm  Jensen,  counsel  for  the  sub- 
commlitee  at  (202)  224-2366  or  Anne 
Svobodk  at  (202)  224-6836. 


April  11,  1991 
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Peace 
lations 
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AUTHftRTTY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

8UBC0>4<nTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POUCt,  TRADE,  OCEANS  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  ^rrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmpus  consent  that  the  Sub- 
commitJtee  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  I        Trade,  Oceans         and 

Enviroriemnt  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day, A^ril  11,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  U.S.  development  assistance 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticp,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8UBCOM»nTEE  ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  AND 
PEACE  CORPS  AFFAUW 

'CHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimtus  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere  and 
irpe  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
Committee  be  authorized  to 
ng  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  11,  at  2:30  p.m.  to 
hold  a  Hearing  on  issues  relating  to  a 
bilateral  free  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioii,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IMMIUTEB  ON  CONSERVATION  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  ftdTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  For- 
estry of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutritiob,  and  Forestry  be  allowed  to 
meet  dutlng  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Aprii  11,  1991  at  9  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  pn  below  cost  timber  sales  and 
forestry  ^management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiOB,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  EAST  A8MN  AND  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MtrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  sesslpn  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  11  Jat  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  efl'eo|ts  of  the  continued  diplomatic 
stalemate  in  Cambodia. 

The  PllESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiom,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCByMMrTTEE  ON  COMBfUNICATIONS 

Mr.  MjrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commu- 
nication* Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee ton  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  tfie  session  of  the  Senate  on 


April  11,  1|D91,  at  1:30  p.m.  on  S.  218. 
Emerging  Telecommvmications  Tech- 
nologies AOt  of  1991. 

The  PREJSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONJMTT  "EE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  [the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  NaturaJ  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
at  2  p.m.,  April  11.  1991,  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  Is.  343,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
continued  U.S.  leadership  in  high  per- 
formance computing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  if  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMItTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS,  AMD 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  MrrcJHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee )on  Eklucation,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human]  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  durint  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursdair,  April  11,  1991,  at  10  a.m.. 
for  a  hearing  on  "Reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act:  Secretary  of 
Education  Lamar  Alexander." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  i^  is  so  ordered. 

COMM^TEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  Iconsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armsd  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open  session  on  Thursday, 
April  11.  1961,  at  2:30  p.m.,  to  receive 
testimony  0n  U.S.  military  strategy 
and  its  relationship  to  the  fiscal  years 
1992-93  natipnal  defense  authorization 
request  and  the  fiscal  years  1992-97  Fu- 
ture Year  Defense  Program. 

The  PRE$IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  11}  is  so  ordered. 

COM»4tTEE  on  the  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  iTudlcIary  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  businjess  meeting  during  the  ses- 
lenate  on  April  11,  1991,  at 


sion  of  the 
10  a.m 

The  PRE 
objection,  i 


tmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMrrTEi  ON  patents,  TRADEMARKS,  AND 
I       COPYRIGHTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee |on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  teession  of  the  Senate  on 
April  11,  19J1,  at  1:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Patents  and  Trademark  Of- 
fice authoriaation. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  the  judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursdajj.  April  11.  1991,  at  2  p.m., 


April  11,  1991 
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to  hold  a  hearing  on  "The  Environ- 
mental Consequences  of  the  Drug  Epi- 
demic." 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WEST  VIRGINIAN  RAE  McKEE  1991 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  take  a  moment  to  con- 
gratulate an  extraordinary  West  Vir- 
ginia teacher.  Rae  Ellen  McKee. 

Rae  McKee  is  a  remedial  reading 
teacher  at  Slanesville  Elementary 
School  in  Hamshlre  Coimty,  WV.  This 
is  a  chapter  I  school  in  a  very  rural 
cotmty  of  my  State.  But  its  students 
are  lucky  because  they  are  taught  by 
Rae,  a  dedicated  and  inspiring  teacher. 

This  week,  Rae  was  selected,  as  the 
1991  "National  Teacher  of  the  Year." 
Yesterday.  President  Bush  and  Edu- 
cation Secretary  Alexander  were  in 
West  Virginia  to  visit  Slanesville  Ele- 
mentary School  and  to  honor  Rae 
McKee. 

It  is  an  honor  she  truly  deserves.  Rae 
is  committed  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  comes  &om  a  family  of 
educators.  She  has  taught  for  11  years, 
and  I  know  she  has  encouraged  many 
West  Virginia  children.  By  teaching 
them  to  read,  Rae  has  been  able  to 
open  the  window  of  opportunity  for  her 
students. 

In  the  Senate,  we  talk  a  great  deal 
about  improving  education  and  I  am 
conmnitted  to  this  vital  goal.  Federal 
support  for  chapter  I,  handicapped  edu- 
cation, literacy  programs  and  all  of  our 
educational  initiatives  are  essential. 
But  the  role  of  teachers  is  unique.  Each 
of  us  remembers  a  special  teacher  who 
exposed  us  to  the  Joys  of  reading,  or 
unraveled  the  mysteries  of  mathe- 
matics, during  our  elementary  school 
years. 

Teachers,  like  Rae  McKee,  inspire 
children  to  leam  and  develop  to  their 
full  potential.  I  am  proud  that  Rae  and 
West  Virginia  will  be  honored  by  the 
National  Teacher  of  the  Year  Program. 
Throughout  the  next  year,  Rae  will  be 
an  eloquent  speaker  on  behalf  of  edu- 
cation and  she  will  carry  an  important 
message  across  our  country. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  Rae  earlier 
this  year,  and  I  was  enormously  im- 
pressed by  her  enthusiasm  and  commit- 
ment. I  was  also  touched  by  her  mod- 
esty and  wisdom.  I  want  to  share  some 
of  her  thoughts  on  education.  In  a  West 
Virginia  interview  in  February  about 
this  national  program,  Rae  said,  "My 
only  regret  is  that  the  people  I  work 
with  can't  be  recognized  because  they 
all  deserve  it.  It's  a  shame  that  one 
person  has  to  be  singled  out,  because 
the  education  of  children  can  never  be 
an  individual  effort." 


I  agree  with  Rae  McKee.  Dedicated 
teachers  in  West  Virginia  and  around 
the  country  deserve  our  admiration 
and  support.  By  honoring  Rae,  we 
honor  the  teaching  profession.  Rae  is 
also  right  that  many  people  are  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  a  child. 
Teachers  are  the  leaders  in  the  class- 
room, but  parents,  neighbors  and  every 
one  in  the  community  can — ^and 
should— contribute  to  the  education  of 
our  next  generation.  Rae  McKee  will  be 
an  inspiring  example  for  all  of  us.* 


GLASGOW,  KY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  a  imique  Ken- 
tucky town  called  Glasgow. 

But  where  in  the  world  is  Glasgow?  It 
is  an  hour  and  a  half  equidistant  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Nashville.  E^ast  of 
Bowling  Green.  South  of  Elizabeth- 
town.  West  of  Campbellsvllle.  And  Just 
north  of  Tompkinsville.  To  quote  As- 
sistant Principal  Jim  Nelson: 

We're  an  hour  and  a  half  from  either  center 
for  the  arts,  but  we're  far  enough  away  to  be 
Insulated  from  some  of  the  grime  and  crime 
that  we  read  about. 

In  addition  to  its  geographical  sin- 
gularity, Glasgow  boasts  many  of  Ken- 
tucky's firsts.  Approximately  72,000 
head  of  cattle  graze  the  Glasgow  area 
farmland.  The  city  is  also  the  home  of 
the  State's  largest  Wal-Mart,  best- 
managed  school  system,  the  1968  State 
high  school  basketball  championship, 
the  State's  largest  producer  of  hay  and 
milk,  and  one  of  the  Nation's  10  safest 
cities. 

Even  with  all  of  these  reasons  to  be 
proud,  there  are  still  a  few  complaints 
here  and  there.  Perhaps  those  concerns 
are  best  addressed  by  Sandie  Clasntrell, 
a  Glasgow  native  who  studies  elemen- 
tary education  at  the  Western  Ken- 
tucky University  extension  campus 
there. 

I  think  the  problem  Is  a  lot  of  people 
who're  not  from  Glasgrow  take  Olasg-ow  too 
seriously  ...  I  hear  people  say  it  doesn't 
offer  everything.  It's  got  everything  I  want. 

What  else  does  Glasgow  offer?  Sur- 
prisingly, an  impressive  cable  tele- 
vision system.  With  competition  brew- 
ing between  two  cable  television  opera- 
tors, Glasgow  cable  viewers  can  get 
more  for  $9  than  they  can  for  $20  in 
Louisville. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  this  Kentucky 
town  with  character,  achievements, 
and  an  excitement  all  its  own.  And  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  attached  Cou- 
rier-Journal article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Glaboow 

POPULATION,  un 

Glasgow,  12,351. 
Barren  County,  94,001. 

BIO  JOBS 

Manufacturing,  4,437  employees. 
Wholesale/retail,  2,706. 
Services,  2,104. 


State/local  government,  1,349. 
Contract  construction,  961. 

BARREN  COUNTY  PER  CAPTFA  INCOME,  UM 

S11.230  or  Sl,582  below  the  state  avenge. 

EDUCATION 

Public  School  Systems:  Glasgow  Independ- 
ent (2,284  students);  Barren  County  (3,171  stu- 
dents); Cavema  Independent  (l.OSO  students 
from  two  counties)  Colleges:  Western  Ken- 
tucky University-Glasgow  (951  students) 
Largest  vocational  school:  Barren  County 
Area  Vocational  Education  Center  (average 
enrollment  460). 

MEDIA 

Newspapers:  Glasgow  Dally  Times  (dally 
except  Saturday);  Barren  County  Progreas 
(weekly);  Glasgow  Republican  (weekly) 
Radio:  WCDS  (country);  WCLU  (rock-era 
oldies);  WHHT  (rock);  WOVO  (rock);  WPXR 
(country)  Television;  Cable  offerings  include 
stations  trom  Louisville,  Bowling  Green, 
Campbellsvllle  and  Nashville,  plus 
"superstations"  from  Atlanta,  (Chicago  and 
New  York. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Air;  Moore  Field  (one  4,000-foot  runway): 
Nearest  scheduled  airline  service:  Nashville 
International  Airport,  79  miles. 

Rail:  CSX.  Truck:  26  truck  lines  serve 
Glasgow. 

Water  No  commercial  river  traffic. 

LARGEST  COMPANIES,  1981 

R.R.  Connelley  ti  Sons  (magazine  printers). 
1,4<X)  employees. 

Eaton  Corp.  (axles)  700  employees. 

SKF  USA  (bearings)  333  employees. 

Aerovoz  M  (electrolytic  capacitors)  300  em- 
ployees. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Rolling,  rolling,  rolling.  The  land  looks 
like  waves  of  earth. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Glasgow  has  the  biggest  Wal-Mart  in  Ken- 
tucky, at  more  than  110,000  square  feet. 

Every  Esquire,  Town  and  Country.  Bazaar, 
and  Sassy  magazine  is  printed  in  Glasgow,  at 
R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons,  an  outfit  so  big  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  has  its  own  shop  there. 

Famous  Polks  from  Glasgow;  Bandleader 
Billy  Vaughn,  Journalists  Diane  Sawyer  and 
Arthur  Krock,  NBC  chairman  Julian  Good- 
man, (3ov.  Louie  Nunn. 

Barren  County  has  more  registered  farm 
trucks  than  any  other  country  in  the  state 
(2.669  in  1968)— and  2.11  cows  for  every  person 
(more  cattle  than  any  other  Kentucky  coun- 
ty.) 

Glasgow  had  Kentucky's  first  black  mayor, 
Luska  Twjrman,  who  served  from  1968-85. 

Preston  Hopkins  Leslie  of  Glasgow  was 
governor  of  two  States — Kentuclty,  (Tom 
1871-75.  and  Montana,  while  it  was  still  a  ter- 
ritory, from  1887-89. 

Cows,  Factories  and  Cable  Viewers  all  Do 

Better  Than  That  French  Restaurant" 

Wrra  the  Corkdjo  Fee 

(By  C  Ray  Hall) 

The  first  white  settlers  here  saw  vast,  tree- 
less stretches  and  called  them  "barrens,"  as 
If  nothing  would  ever  grow  there.  Perhaps  it 
was  such  dim  pros{>ects  that  caused  two  of 
the  very  first  settlers  to  open  taverns. 

As  It  turned  out,  though,  just  about  every- 
thing will  grow  here — from  trees  to  tobacco 
to  factories,  which  dot  the  rolling  hillsides. 
About  the  only  thing  that  won't  grow  Is  tav- 
erns. Too  dry. 

Pollution?  Not  much,  unless  you  count 
methane  from  cow  belches.  Barren  County 
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has  About  72,000  cattle — more  than  any  other 
county  in  Kentucky.  It  produces  more  hay 
and  milk  than  anyplace  else  in  the  state. 
And  as  to  a  nod  to  city  slickers,  Glasgow 
produces  every  Esquire,  Bazaar,  Town  and 
Country  and  Car  and  Driver  magazine  in  the 
world.  (Plus  115  others  at  the  R.  R. 
Donnelley  and  Sons  plant.) 

It  seems  a  year  can't  go  by  without  folks 
here  discovering  they've  been  declared  No.  1 
in  something  else.  Many  towns  claim  to  have 
the  biggest  Wal-Mart  in  the  state;  Glasgow 
really  does.  A  couple  of  years  back,  the  Glas- 
gow school  system  was  cited  as  the  state's 
best-managed.  Glasgow  High  won  the  state 
basketball  championship  in  1968.  The  Barren 
County  cheerleaders  won  a  couple  of  na- 
tional championships  in  the  'SOs.  A  decade 
ago,  Glasgow  was  declared  one  of  the  na- 
tion's 10  safest  cities,  based  on  crime  figures 
compiled  by  the  FBI. 

"TTiat's  not  to  say  we  have  no  crime  here," 
says  the  mayor,  Charles  Honeycutt.  "We've 
bad  some  very  successful  undercover  drug 
operations  that  show  that." 

All  in  all,  though,  the  place  is  Just  sort  of 
overwhelming  in  its  pleasantness,  like  a 
breeze  blowing  through  honeysuckle.  There's 
an  industrial  i)ark  that  actually  locks  like  a 
park.  (And  one  that  doesn't.)  A  long,  stately 
stretch  along  South  Green  Street  is  some- 
what like  Lexington's  Ashland  Park,  only 
with  bigger  yards  and  smaller  mortgages. 

Glasgow  might  be  the  only  place  in  Ken- 
tucky where  you  could  find  the  mayor  wear- 
ing both  a  beard  and  a  skirt.  Charlie 
Honeycutt,  below,  dons  a  kilt  for  the  High- 
land Games. 

There  aren't  many  places  where  you  could 
lay  down  a  marble  without  having  it  roll 
away  and  hit  a  cow  or  a  factory,  or  somebody 
talking  about  making  Glasgow  more  glob- 
ally competitive.  (A  volume  In  the  mayor's 
ofnce:  "Japanese  Business  Etiquette.") 

Glasgow  is  probably  the  only  place  in  Ken- 
tacky  where  you  could  find  the  mayor  wear- 
ing both  a  beard  and  a  skirt.  The  mayor  dons 
his  kilts  for  the  Highland  Games,  a  big  late- 
spring  festival  that  draws  Scottish  clans. 

Honeycutt  followed  Luska  Twyman  into 
the  mayor's  office.  Twyman,  who  served 
from  1968-85,  was  Kentucky's  first  black 
mayor.  Both  were  high  school  principals. 
Honeycutt  Is  also  a  former  high  school  band 
director  who  played  a  bit  with  Billy  Vaughn, 
one  of  several  folks  with  Glasgow  ties  and 
national  recognition. 

"We  have  enough  people  like  that  to  give 
ua  the  confidence  we  can  compete  on  a  na- 
tional level— and  globally."  says  Jim  Nelson, 
assistant  principal  at  Glasgow  High  School. 
Like  a  lot  of  people.  Nelson  points  out  that 
Glasgow  is  about  equidistant  between  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville.  "We're  an  hour  and  a 
half  trom  either  center  for  the  arts,"  he  says, 
"but  we're  far  enough  away  to  be  Insulated 
ttom  some  of  the  grime  and  crime  that  we 
read  about." 

Glasgow's  crlme-ftee,  grlme-flree  town 
square  has  the  requisite  courthouse  with 
white  clock  and  Confederate  statue,  and 
locals  who  lane-hop  in  eerie  slow  motion. 

All  In  all.  It's  a  place  that  values  peace  and 
bannony  so  much  that  it's  not  unusual  for  a 
church  to  take  18  months  to  hire  a  preacher. 

This  is  why  It's  surprising,  perhaps,  when  a 
preacher  breaches  the  peace.  The  gadfly  in 
the  ointment  that  otherwise  soothes  Glas- 
gow's self-image  Is  Father  Daniel  Sheehan,  a 
W-year-old  priest  at  St.  Helen's,  a  Catholic 
church  bollt  with  fleldstones  supposedly  car- 
ried by  i)arish  women  in  their  aprons. 
Sbeehan  wishes  Glasgow's  wealthier  folks 
would  take  up  the  burden  of  the  poor,  like 
thOM  women  carrying  stones  In  their  aprons. 


fund 


Relii  if  agencies,  including  his  own  church's 
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he    says,    are    "over- 


'or    the    i)oor, 
whelmed." 

WitUin  IS  minutes,  two  people  knocked  at 
the  pHest's  door.  One  was  a  woman  who  had 
been  Kid  off  from  her  Job  asking  for  help 
with  ier  light  bill.  "It's  a  lot,"  she  said, 
"S167.'?  She  had  a  shut-off  notice.  So  did  the 
old  mtta  who  stopped  by  minutes  later. 

Unemployment,  which  was  in  double  digits 
in  the'  mid-19e0s,  dipped  to  4.6  percent  last 
November.  But  it's  headed  up,  apparently, 
with  two  plant  closings  expected  to  cost  up- 
wards of  300  Jobs. 

One  retreat  from  such  disheartening  con- 
sideration is  a  comer  of  the  town  square  oc- 
cupies by  the  George  J.  Ellis  Drug  Store, 
where  jcoffee  is  the  social  lubricant,  George 
J.  doesn't  dispense  here  anymore.  Tom 
who  bought  him  out  in  '63,  does, 
looking  for  a  place  to  get  into 
Holmes  says.  "And  this  worked  out 


lot  Just  a  drug  store.  It's  not  Just  a 
It  that  starts  serving  before  sunup. 
Just  a  place  where  you  can  snatch  a 
of  The  American  Encyclopedia  off 
the  shfelf  next  to  the  canned  com  and  AJax 
cleansir.  It's  a  social  center  where  the  fatal 
mistalie  is  taking  yourself  seriously. 

"Yoii  gotta  be  thick-skinned  in  here,"  says 
Les  Sflittle,  the  city  clerk.  "If  you  bleed  eas- 
ily, yoti  better  not  come  in." 

For  Example:  A  townsman  somewhat  shy  of 
teeth  fook  note  of  an  undertaker's  ring  one 
day  azjd  cracked,  "D'you  get  that  off  one  of 
your  customers?" 

"No.r  the  undertaker  deadpanned,  "but  I 
got  some  teeth  for  you." 
Hollies  is  a  gnomelike  presence  who  al- 
»em8  to  be  enjosrlng  a  private  Joke. 
|he  is. 

mldn't  come  in  here  if  I  didn't  have  to 
lere,"  he  grumps.  "And  I  wouldn't 
)ther  people  if  they  didn't  come  in." 
by  such  Tom  Sawyerian  logic,  they 
droves,  naturally.  They  spend  a  lot 
matching  coins  for  coffee.  One  un- 
)ul  recently  had  to  pick  up  the  tab 
>ffee  drinkers, 
the  square,  at  Bernards  clothing 
store,  the  humor  is  kinder  and  gentler.  Fa- 
ther Jihn  Agaplto,  a  young  priest,  entered. 

"Whit  can  I  do  you  for?"   asked   Berky 
Sloan,  jthe  owner. 
"Coiipla  pair  of  pants." 
"Blafck?" 

Sloati's  store,  which  has  been  there  55 
years,  ts  one  of  many  holdouts  on  the  square, 
resistiiig  the  lure  of  the  suburban  strip. 
Some  ^ople  think  it'll  be  swell  if  the  pro- 
posed Coast-to-coast  highway,  1-66,  snuggles 
up  to  Glasgow  along  the  Cumberland  Park- 
way. Sloan  isn't  so  sure. 

"I  tl^nk  one  of  the  worst  things  we  ever 
did  wa^  building  the  Oimberland  Parkway," 
he  say*.  "It  Just  made  It  easier  for  everybody 
to  get!  to  Bowling  Green.  .  .  .  People,  when 
they  lave  a  little  extra  money  to  spend, 
local's! not  good  enough.  They've  got  to  go  to 
Bowliiig  Green  or  Nashville." 

Or  t4  The  Biggest  Wal-Mart  in  the  State, 
Sloan  l^ls  it  "The  Forbidden  City,"  not  Just 
because  of  its  vastness  ("It  takes  you  15  min- 
utes U)  go  through  there")  but  because  of  its 
voracity.  ("They  put  out  three  drug  stores 
and  two  dime  stores.  The  next  thing  they're 
worklag  on  is  tire  stores.") 

Wal-Mart  even  put  Itself  out.  Across  the 
bypass  trom  the  gleaming  new  Wal-Mart  is 
the  old  one,  an  empty  monument  to  con- 
sumption. 

Glaarow  had  another  monument  to  con- 
sumpt  on — a      French      restaurant      called 


L'Auberge  du  Champs.  In  1963,  it  opened 
across  trom  the  airport  with  great  fanfare. 
Ultimately,  it  had  more  fare  than  fans.  Ev- 
erybody called  it  "that  French  restaurant." 

"It  dldnt  do  well  because  it  intimidated 
everybody,"  says  Kim  Pryor,  a  banker. 

Her  mot^ker,  Jill  Bailey,  a  music  teacher, 
recalls  a  txip  with  a  fMend:  "We  took  a  S3 
bottle  of  wane  out  there  and  they  charged  us 
S5  to  unscrew  the  lid.  Corking  fee.  .  .  .  The 
maltre  d',  what  was  his  name  Henri?  He  was 
pretty  slick.  But  country  people.  .  .  ." 

The  latost  incarnation  at  "that  French 
restaurant"  is  the  Beaver  (Treek  Inn,  which 
opened  March  I.  The  owners,  Glenn  and  Marg 
Henderson,  used  to  run  The  Feed  Shed,  a 
popular  pltice  over  at  Marrowbone.  Despite 
its  location  next  to  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment, Th«  Feed  Shed  burned.  Something 
about  a  barbecue  pit  ran  amok. 

For  Glasgow  folks,  who  generally  brag 
about  only  one  other  restaurant,  Bolton's 
Landing,  ^e  Beaver  Creek  Inn  may  be  Just 
what  the  icountry  doctor  ordered.  Servers 
bring  big  bowls  and  platters  of  home-cooked 
meals  to  four  table  for  what  Henri  would 
call  prlx  (Ixe.  The  prlx  is  fixed  at  $10.95. 
Which  is  pretty  cheap  by  the  hour. 

"If  they  want  to  sit  there  and  eat  two 
hours,"  says  Marg  Henderson,  "we'll  keep 
bringing  the  stuff  to  them." 

Everybody  has  a  bottom  line  on  Glasgow's 
French  nirtation.  Some  see  a  larger  lesson. 
Sandie  Cla^eii,  who  is  studying  elementary 
education  it  the  Glasgow  campus  of  Western 
Kentucky  University,  says,  "I  think  the 
problem  it^  a  lot  of  people  who're  not  from 
Glasgow  tike  Glasgow  too  seriously.  ...  I 
hear  people  say  It  doesn't  offer  this  or  it 
doesn't  offer  that.  Small  towns  weren't 
meant  to  offer  everything.  It's  got  every- 
thing I  wait." 

Especialw  since  Western  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity came  |to  town  three  years  ago  with  its 
extension  fcampus,  which  now  has  951  stu- 
dents. It's  k-otten  so  big  and,  presumably,  im- 
personal t^t  some  computer  entrepreneurs 
have  put  t^ogether  listings  to  help  students 
"find  your  10  most  compatible  people." 

One  astonishing  thing  Glasgow  offers:  an 
impresslvei  cable-TV  system.  Competition 
seems  to  fe  the  culprit.  A  couple  of  years 
back,  Gla^ow's  Electric  Plant  Board  fired 
up  its  own>  cab!e  operation.  TeleScripiw,  the 
entrenched  system,  responded  by  doubling 
its  channels  and  cutting  its  prices  by  a  third. 
In  Glasgow,  cable  viewers  can  get  more  for  S9 
than  they  can  for  $20  in  Louisville. 

Glasgow  wears  down  the  resistance  of  even 
the  most  recalcitrant  newcomers,  Don  Doty, 
a  Tennessee  native  and  plant  manager  at 
Elaton  Corp.,  explains: 

"When  tljey  first  come,  anything  that  they 
were  used  to  having  .  .  .  that  they  don't  find 
here,  why,  they'll  bitch  about  that.  'You 
can't  get  adrink  here. 

There's  nothing  to  do.'  " 

"I  think  the  cycle  usually  goes,  the  first 
year  they  bitch  about  all  these  things.  The 
second  year,  it's  quiet  and  leveled  out.  And 


then  after 
bitching  Is 


that  the  only  time  you  hear  any 
when  they  get  transferred  out,'' 


HOW  AB  )UT  PUERTO  RICO'S  SELF- 
DETERMINATION? 

•  Mr.  Snt  [ON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  that  has  been  made  by 
a  Senate  committee  was  made  recently 
when  one  of  our  committees  declined 
to  pass  }ut  Senator  Bennett  John- 
ston's   b  11    providing    the    people    of 
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)'S  SELF- 


Puerto  Rico  with  the  right  to  vote  for 
self-determination. 

It  Is  a  decision  that  must  be  reversed. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  are  for  self-de- 
termination around  the  world  but  not 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Two  letters  to  the  editor  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  that  I  think 
would  be  of  Interest  to  our  colleagues. 
One  was  written  by  Mr.  Lester  Aponte- 
Parsi  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  other  was 
written  by  Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Gruber  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  letters  are  of  Interest,  also,  be- 
cause Mr.  Lester  Aponte-Parsl,  with  at 
least  a  part-Hlspanlc  name,  comes 
f^om  Los  Angeles,  while  Kenneth 
Gruber,  with  a  name  that  is  obviously 
of  Germanic  background,  comes  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
two  letters  If  they  did  not  see  them 
when  they  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  letters  follow: 

How  About  Puerto  Rico's  Self- 
Determdjation? 

To  the  EorroR:  The  Senate's  failure  to  act 
on  Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston's  referen- 
dum bill  for  Puerto  Rico  Is  shameful 
("America's  Captive  Nation,"  editorial,  Feb. 
22).  When  Puerto  Rico  was  Invaded  by  United 
States  forces  In  1896,  their  commander,  Gen. 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  proclaimed  that  those 
forces  had  come  to  "bring-  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  democracy"  to  "a  people  who 
have  long  been  oppressed." 

On  numerous  occasions,  the  White  House 
and  Congress  have  proclaimed  a  commit- 
ment to  Puerto  Rico's  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. A  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
passed  Aug.  3,  1979,  expressed  Congress's 
"commitment  to  respect  and  support  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  deter- 
mine its  political  future  by  means  of  a 
peaceful,  oiwn  and  democratic  vroceaa." 

Is  Congress  now  saying  all  men  are  created 
equal  except  those  whose  culture  does  not 
blend?  The  thousands  of  Puerto  Rlcans  serv- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf  may  do  well  to  ask 
what  they  were  fighting  for.  If  this  country 
is  willing  to  fight  for  Kuwait's  right  to  self- 
determination,  why  Is  It  not  willing  to  afford 
Its  own  citizens  the  same  right? 

Lester  aponte-Parsi, 
President,   Southern   Calif.    Chapter,   Na- 
tional Committee  for  Puerto  Rican  State- 
hood, Los  Angeles,  March  4, 1991. 

Hidden  Wealth 

To  THE  Ea}rrOR:  As  a  former  New  Yorker 
who  lives  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  believe  Tom 
Wicker's  Feb.  9  column  on  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico  lacked  basic  facte  about  its  po- 
litical and  social  situation.  I  will  discuss  but 
one  of  his  premises. 

Mr.  Wicker  writes  of  the  relatively  low  per 
capita  Income  in  Puerto  Rico  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  There  is  pov- 
erty in  Puerto  Rico,  though  perhaps  (since 
our  total  population  Is  only  three  million) 
not  80  much  as  In  New  York  City.  Even  by 
the  ofHcial  statistics,  Puerto  Rico  has  the 
highest  per  capita  income  in  Latin  America 
(that  is,  third  behind  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada  for  the  Western  Hemisphere). 

Mr.  Wicker  also  describes  Puerto  Rico  as 
the  most  Important  market  for  United 
States  exports  in  Latin  America,  buying 
more  goods  than  Argentina.  Brazil  and  Chile 
combined.  If  three  million  Puerto  Rlcans  im- 


port more  United  States  products  than  200 
million  people  in  South  America  (even  given 
the  high  level  of  poverty  in  South  America), 
there  may  be  a  problem  with  the  per  capita 
income  statistic  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Few  "mainlanders"  know  of  the  tax  situa- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico,  which  could  contribute 
to  this  potential  contradiction.  Residents  of 
Puerto  Rico  do  not  pay  Federal  taxes,  but  do 
pay  a  local  income  tax  administered  by  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
is  massive  tax  fraud  in  Puerto  Rico.  As  an 
exmple,  the  average  income  for  physicians  or 
lawyers  is  S20,000  to  S30,000  a  year.  This  sta- 
tistic was  recently  rejected  by  a  jury  in  a 
Federal  Court  suit,  and  a  figure  closer  to 
1150,000  a  year  was  used  to  calculate  a  judg- 
ment. Similar  disparities  almost  certainly 
exist. 

In  the  United  States,  having  a  reported  in- 
come disproportionate  to  your  life  style  or 
the  average  income  of  your  profession  is  a 
guaranteed  way  of  producing  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  investigation.  This  is  not  so 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Anyone  who  visits  Puerto  Rico  and  sees 
high-rise  apartments  and  housing  develop- 
ments being  built  and  sold  at  prices  from 
S1SO,000  to  S500,000  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
think  this  island  has  an  economy  vastly 
weaker  than  Mississippi's.  This  is  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  Mercedeses.  BMW's  and 
other  luxury  cars  commonly  seen  on  our 
roads. 

Another  interesting  statistic  Is  that  the 
highest-grossing  stores  in  the  Sears  and  J.C. 
Penney  chains  are  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  is 
not  a  statistic  you  would  associate  with  an 
economically  depressing  region. 

There  are  also  legal  ways  to  defer  a  much 
larger  percent  of  your  total  Income  In  Puer- 
to Rico  than  under  I.R.S.  regulations.  For 
example,  when  I  worked  on  the  mainland, 
my  ability  to  defer  Income  was  limited  to  a 
relatively  small  percent,  while  at  my  job  in 
Puerto  Rico  I  can  defer  up  to  100  percent  of 
my  income.  Thus,  comparing  per  capita  in- 
come figures  calculated  under  two  tax  codes 
is  mixing  apples  and  oranges. 

A  more  objective  approach  to  the  economic 
strength  of  Puerto  Rico  might  be  to  cal- 
culate the  per  capita  consumption  of  retail 
goods  and  services  sold  on  the  island,  and 
comjiare  this  with  other  regions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  You  might  find  we  are  not  so  far 
from  the  rest  of  the  United  States  as  the  per 
capita  income  figure  would  suggest. 

KENNETH  A.  Gruber, 
Condado,P.R..  March  1.1991. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  "BUD"  SMITH 

•  Mr.  RE^D.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Harry  E.  Smith,  known  to  his 
friends  as  "Bud." 

Bud  has  always  served  as  an  example 
to  those  around  him.  The  kind  of  com- 
mitment to  hard  work,  family  and 
community  Bud  has  demonstrated 
throughout  his  life  is  what  made  our 
country  great. 

Bud  graduated  from  Sparks  High 
School  in  1931  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  retired 
in  1975. 

He  married  his  wife,  Dorothy,  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1935.  Together,  they  raised 
four  children.  And,  today,  they  have 
been  married  more  than  half  a  century. 

Bud  has  been  active  in  the  Masonic 
orders  of  northern  Nevada  since  1942, 


and  has  achieved  the  degree  of  master 
Mason. 

He  is  also  active  in  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star  and  Kerak  Shrine  Tem- 
ple. 

Bud  has  passed  on  his  love  for  com- 
mxmity  service  to  his  sons  and  neph- 
ews. When  they  became  old  enough,  he 
initiated  them  into  the  Masonic  order. 

Many  old  and  young  northern  Nevad- 
ans  have  benefited  from  Bud's  commit- 
ment to  his  community. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  honor  him  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  today.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAOOSA  SPRINGS 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  100th  birthday  of  one  of  Colo- 
rado's oldest  and  most  interesting  com- 
munities, the  town  of  Pagosa  Springs. 

April  13  marks  the  100th  birthday  of 
this  remarkable  town.  Pagosa  Springs 
is  located  at  the  base  of  the  scenic  San 
Juan  Mountain  range,  and  the  resi- 
dents have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  town's  unique  western  heritage 
and  mountain  splendor. 

The  Anaaazl  Indians,  or  "ancient 
ones."  were  among  the  first  inhab- 
itants of  Archuleta  County  and 
present-day  Pagosa  Springs.  The 
Anasazi  cliff  dwellers  were  followed  by 
the  Ute  tribes,  who  revered  the  hot 
mineral  springs  of  the  area  for  spir- 
itual and  healing  powers. 

Spanish  explorers  and  missionaries 
followed,  and  when  the  United  States 
acquired  this  i>art  of  the  Colorado  ter- 
ritory after  the  1848  War  with  Mexico, 
Fort  Lewis  was  established  as  a  mili- 
tary post  to  encourage  settlers.  The 
town  of  Pagosa  Springs  developed 
around  Fort  Lewis  and  was  finally  in- 
corporated in  1891. 

Today,  visitors  flrom  around  the 
world  come  to  Pagosa  Springs.  Hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  outdoor  recreational 
pursuits  abound  in  this  scenic  part  of 
the  Colorado  Rockies.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  native  American  history, 
Pagosa  Springs  and  the  nearby  South- 
em  Ute  Indian  Reservation  are  very 
special  locations.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  pottery  in  North  America  is 
produced  in  this  part  of  Colorado,  and 
the  archeological  wonders  of  places 
like  Chlnmey  Rock  are  unique  remind- 
ers of  a  spectacular  native  American 
culture  that  is  centuries  old. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in 
wishing  Pagosa  Springs  a  very  happy 
100th  birthday,  and  take  pride  In  this 
special  centennial  celebration  for  one 
of  Colorado's  greatest  communities.* 


ARMS  SALES  HEAVEN 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
all  be  concerned  by  the  constant  stock- 
piling of  anns  by  countries  around  the 
world,  including  the  poor  countries  of 
the  world. 
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Far  too  much  money  is  spent  on 
arms  that  end  up  destabilizing  the 
world  rather  than  meeting  the  needs  of 
people. 

Leslie  H.  Oelb  had  a  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  summarizes  the 
situation  well.  While  it  talks  only 
about  Oie  Middle  East,  where  our  at- 
tention is  focused  right  now,  a  similar 
column  could  be  written  about  Central 
America  and  other  regions  of  the 
world. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  apply 
a  little  greater  rationality  than  has 
been  shown  up  to  this  point,  and  I  hope 
Congress  can  serve  as  a  restraining 
force,  though  our  record  is  not  a  good 
one. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  to  insert  the  Les- 
lie Gelb  column  into  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Arms  Sales  Heaven 

Syria.  Egypt,  Iraq  and  Turkey  each  have 
more  main  battle  tanks  than  Britain  or 
Prance.  Syria,  Iraq  and  Egypt  each  fly  near- 
ly as  many  combat  aircraft  as  Germany  or 
France  or  Britain. 

Eqypt,  Iran.  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Syria  have  purchased  from 
abroad  about  $126  billion  in  arms  since  1963. 
This  accounts  for  more  than  half  the  world- 
wide arms  trade. 

Why  are  they  doing  this?  Can  President 
Bush  do  anything  to  bring  the  situation 
under  control? 

These  nations  are  not  buying  all  those 
arms  to  flght  for  a  Palestinian  homeland. 
They  treat  Palestinians  the  way  Americans 
treated  Indians. 

Nor  do  they  arm  themselves  so  heavily  be- 
cause they  think  Israel  will  grab  their  terri- 
tory or  oil.  Not  even  the  most  paranoid  Arab 
fears  that. 

There  are  two  simple  and  powerful  reasons 
for  Mideast  Muslims  making  their  terri- 
tories look  more  like  arsenals  than  coun- 
tries. First,  most  of  them  hate  and  distrust 
each  other.  They  have  killed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  brethren  In  wars  over  the 
last  40  years.  Second,  they  hate  Israel,  and 
most  would  like  to  destroy  it.  Israel  Intruded 
into  their  esUblished  world  and  humiliated 
them  In  battle  many  times.  Even  today  they 
know  that  Israel,  itself  an  armed  camp, 
could  defeat  any  two  of  them  simulta- 
neously. 

These  Arab  states  and  Iran  have  very  little 
Incentive  to  accept  limits  on  their  arms  pur- 
chases. They  live  in  constant  fear  that  one  of 
their  Muslim  brothers  will  gain  the  upper 
hand  and  attack.  Also,  stopping  the  arms 
race  would  guarantee  Israel's  continued  su- 
periority in  military  technology  and  Its  mo- 
nopoly In  nuclear  weapons.  Thus  the  arms 
race  spirals  upward  and  the  wars  become 
more  terrible. 

The  arms  exporters  understand  all  this  full 
well.  But  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  have 
they  denied  arms  requests  from  their  oil  sup- 
pliers. The  industrialised  world  simply  wants 
to  keep  the  oil  countries  happy  and  buying 
arms  to  help  offset  the  oil  bills. 

No  one  understands  this  mutual  depend- 
ency better  than  the  Mideast  oil  producers, 
who  also  know  that  oil  money  is  their  best 
weapon  against  Israel. 

Israel  cannot  afford  to  compete  with  its 
nelghbora  in  arms  Imports  over  the  long  run. 
It  Is  already  strapped  with  an  enormous  de- 
fense budget.  That  burden  and  the  goal  of 
keeplac  military  superiority  explain  why  Is- 
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rael  no  *  calls  for  sharp  cuts  in  arms  exports 
to  the  Middle  East. 

To  manage  these  eye-crossing  Interests 
and  maneuvers  over  arms,  the  Bush  Admlnis- 
tratlonl  has  developed  the  following  ap- 
proach: 

Ban  tales  of  chemical,  biological  and  nu- 
clear arms  and  related  know-how,  and  the 
long-ra|ige  missiles  capable  of  delivering 
such  weapons. 

(Reasonable,  but  many  Mideast  nations  al- 
ready have  some  of  these  capabilities.  Also 
missile  exporters— North  Korea  and  China, 
for  exa*iple— will  not  abide  by  limits.) 

Consiiler  setting  limits  on  sales  of  aircraft, 
tanks,  artillery  and  smart  missiles,  but  In 
the  m^atlme  sell  what  buyers  want— "to 
see  to  jit  that  they're  secure,"  as  Defense 
Secretary  Cheney  put  it. 

(As  long  as  other  suppliers  do  not  restrain 
their  sales,  there  is  no  sense  putting  our- 
selves at  a  competitive  disadvantage.) 

Argue  that  Iraq's  defeat  has  diminished 
the  biggest  threat  to  all  and  that  all  can  now 
safely  ouy  less. 

(A  solid  tactic,  but  the  Administration  al- 
ready aspects  a  substantial  increase  in  de- 
mand fvom  the  victors.) 

Negottiate  confldence-buildlng  measures 
like  Arabs  dropping  their  economic  boycott 
against;  Isreal  and  Israel  providing  better 
treatment  for  Palestinians. 

(Sensible,  but  it  will  not  reduce  arms  de- 
mands. | 

Seek  ^ace  settlements  between  Arabs  and 
Israel  9nd  between  Israel  and  the  Palestin- 
ians. 

(An  essential  ingredient  for  eventual  arms 
restraint  on  the  Arab-Israeli  front,  but  it 
does  noit  deal  with  the  inter-Arab  quarrels, 
which  ajso  trigger  demands  for  arms.) 


BUSH  RESTRAIN  THE  MIDEAST? 

The  ^Idministratlon's  plan  is  inttctical  and 
realistie.  Too  much  so. 

It  is  iteighed  down  by  business-as-usual  re- 
alism. There  seems  nothing  In  it  to  exploit 
the  death  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  dimin- 
ished v^lue  of  Soviet  arms  sales.  It  contains 
little  t^  suggest  building  on  the  victorious 
anti-Irah  coalition  molded  by  Mr.  Bush — or 
escaping  the  tragic  history  of  Mideast  arms 
races.  J 

Mr.  Bush  is  in  a  strong  position  to  press 
other  aims  exporters  for  joint  limits  on  sales 
and  to  link  arms  sales  creatively  with  peace 
diplomacy.  But  to  surmount  this  arms  quag- 
mire, h*  has  to  think  bigger  than  his  aides 
and  puqhis  new  prestige  on  the  line.* 


LIO^  S  CLUB  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  April  is  Lions  Club  Aware- 
ness N  onth  in  New  Jersey.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  the 
Lions  ( 31ub  for  enriching  the  quality  of 
life  in  :ommunities  across  the  country. 

The  felons  Clubs  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  communities.  For  70  years,  the 
Lions  Club  of  New  Jersey  have  touched 
the  liv«8  of  thousands  of  citizens.  As 
society  changes,  the  Lions  Clubs  have 
evolvei  to  confiront  new  challenges.  In 
New  Jersey,  they  work  to  fight  drug 
abuse  'through  drug  education.  And 
since  phey  were  founded,  the  Lions 
Club  li^as  pioneered  the  effort  to  help 
the  visually  impaired  to  live  up  to 
their  fWl  potential. 

Comprised  of  members  of  the  busi- 
ness cammunity.  Lions  Club  members 
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donate  thfir  time,  energy  and  skills  to 
help  Improve  the  lives  of  others.  They 
answer  thie  question.  "What  do  I  owe 
another  htmmn  being?"  with  the  most 
generous  ^sponse.  They  deserve  our 
respect  anjd  our  gratitude  as  they  mark 
70  years  ol  service  and  dedication.* 


ANNIVERBARY  OP  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  BYBLORUSSIAN  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  Byelorussians  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world  in  cele- 
brating the  73d  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence |of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  We  recently  marked 
this  milesione  on  March  24. 1991. 

In  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people  pro- 
claimed their  freedom  and  right  to  self- 
determination  by  declaring  an  inde- 
pendent Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public. Their  aspirations  for  freedom 
have  survived  for  over  70  years,  and 
have  endured  the  hardest  of  economic 
and  political  hardships. 

As  the  people  of  Byelorussia  continue 
to  fight  f(^r  cultural  independence  and 
political  iptegrlty,  it  is  important  to 
remember  the  vision  and  commitment 
which  have  preserved  the  democratic 
movement  in  Byelorussia. 

It  is  especially  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  people  of  Byelorussia  con- 
tinue to  right  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom. The]  recent  political  turmoil  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  repression  of 
regional  democratic  movements  have 
threatenea  Byelorussian  independence. 
The  scour(:e  of  totalitarian  repression 
has  silenced  the  cultural,  religious,  and 
ethnic  idelitity  of  too  many  nations  for 
too  long.  Byelorussians  worldwide  have 
refused  to  be  silent. 

I  salute  I  the  proud  people  of  Byelo- 
russia on  the  anniversary  of  their  dec- 
laration of  independence,  with  the  hope 
that  their]  dream  of  freedom  will  soon 
be  realized.* 


TRIBI 


TO  THURMAN  PARSONS. 
RENO.  NV. 

•  Mr.  REip.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  rThurman  Parsons  of  Reno, 
NV.  Thurman  is  the  very  essence  of 
what  makes  our  country  great,  a  hard- 
working fiamily  man  with  a  strong 
sense  of  community. 

In  1920,  at  the  age  of  14.  Thurman 
worked  as;  a  call  boy  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Thurman  retired 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  51 
years  later,  having  become  the  chief 
clerk  of  thp  fireight  office. 

Thurma4  and  his  wife,  Carol,  had  the 
pioneeringi  spirit.  When  they  built  a 
home  in  Sbuth  Reno,  they  had  no  run- 
ning water.  Chickens  and  rabbits  ran  in 
their  yard|.  They  worked  hard,  dug  a 
well,  and  praised  their  children,  Karen 
in  the  dusty  desert  at  the 
Sierras. 


and  Harry 
foot  of  the 
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For  most,  this  adventure  would  have 
been  daunting.  But  not  for  Thurman. 
He  felt  he  had  been  blessed  and  looked 
to  share  his  gifts  with  his  community. 

Since  1945,  Thurman  has  been  active 
in  the  Masonic  groups  in  northern  Ne- 
vada, and  has  achieved  the  degree  of 
master  Mason.  He  is  also  active  in  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  for  the  State 
of  Nevada  and  has  held  the  offices  of 
worthy  patron  and  grand  sentinel. 
Thurman  has  also  griven  his  time  to  the 
Kerak  Shrine  Temple. 

Many  young  and  old  northern  Nevad- 
ans  have  benefited  fl^m  Thurman's 
commitment  to  his  community. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  honor  him  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  today.* 


A  GOOD  STUDENT  STRUGGLING 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President;  we  have 
been  hearing  n:om  many  students  who 
face  serious  problems  because  of  the 
way  student  aid  has  slipped  in  this 
country. 

It  is  a  tragic  loss  of  resources. 

I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of  this 
statement  a  statement  made  to  our 
subcommittee  at  a  hearing  in  Chicago 
by  James  M.  Bromfleld,  a  student  at  Il- 
linois Institute  of  Technology. 

You  will  see  the  stuggle  that  he  goes 
through.  This  Is  an  above-average  stu- 
dent. 

When  reading  his  statement,  you  can 
also  see  why  so  many  fall  through  the 
cracks. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  to  toler- 
ate this  as  a  nation. 

I  ask  to  Insert  his  statement  Into  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it. 

The  statement  follows: 

Testimony  of  James  M.  Bromfielo 

Thank  you  Senator  Simon  and  members  of 
the  panel  for  ^vlng-  me  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.  Colleere  nnancial  aid  Is  some- 
thing that  I  feel  very  strongly  about. 

My  name  is  Jim  Bromfleld.  I'm  a  senior  at 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  majoring  in 
electrical  engineering.  I  went  to  Bolingbrook 
High  School  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  and 
did  very  well.  I  graduated  19th  in  a  class  of 
423. 1  was  in  the  honors  track,  and  my  grade- 
point  average  was  4.0  on  a  4.0  scale.  Without 
financial  aid,  I  probably  would  not  have  been 
able  to  go  to  a  four  year  university.  My  fam- 
ily income  is  between  S40.000  and  SSO.OOO,  and 
there  are  three  children  after  me. 

If  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  flnancial  aid. 
I  would  have  probably  had  to  get  a  full-time 
job  and  attend  junior  college.  As  it  is,  I  work 
at  least  IS  hours  a  week  plus  all  summer.  Fi- 
nancial aid  has  covered  more  than  half  of  my 
education,  but  a  good  part  of  that  aid  has 
been  loans.  When  I  graduate  in  May,  I  will 
face  the  prospect  of  paying  back  debts  total- 
ing $17-18,000. 

When  I  started  colleage,  tuition  was  just 
below  SIO.OOO.  It's  gone  up  about  S500-WQ0 
every  year  since.  For  four  years,  the  total 
comes  to  something  on  the  order  of  $40- 
$45,000— without  hooBlDg.  With  housing,  the 
total  gets  up  to  $S6-ao,000. 

nr  gave  me  a  dean's  scholarship  for  $2,000 
a  year  and,  because  of  my  grades,  I  was  eligi- 
ble for  some  flnancial  aid  through  ITT  en- 


dowed scholarships.  I  was  also  an  Dllnois 
State  Scholar.  That  probably  was  the  biggest 
help. 

My  flrst  two  years  I  also  received  federal 
money  from  the  Pell  Grant.  The  flrst  year,  it 
was  SI  .850.  But  the  next  year  it  was  de- 
creased to  S6S0. 

My  Junior  year  and  senior  years,  I  didn't 
get  a  Pell  Grant.  It  was  especially  scary  this 
year  because  the  Illinois  Student  Assistance 
Commission  initially  told  me  that  I  was  not 
eligible  for  any  money  ITom  the  state  either. 
I  wasn't  sure  what  to  do  at  that  point  be- 
cause there  was  no  way  that  my  parents 
could  help  out.  Paying  for  school  has  been 
my  responsibility  and  will  continue  to  be  my 
responsibility  after  I  graduate. 

My  freshman  year,  about  $4,000  of  my  fi- 
nancial aid  was  a  loan.  It  was  about  the 
same  for  my  sophomore  year.  My  junior  year 
loan  jumped  to  about  S5.000.  This  year,  I 
could  only  get  $4,000  in  loans.  But  because 
my  housing  and  tuition  expenses  increased 
and  my  grants  and  loans  did  not,  I  am  look- 
ing into  other  loan  sources. 

I'm  not  the  only  one  who  has  a  problem 
like  this.  Two  of  my  fraternity  brothers  were 
ready  to  drop  out  of  school  because  they 
didn't  have  the  money.  They  were  good  stu- 
dents and  they  wanted  to  get  their  degrees. 
It  was  strictly  an  issue  of  flnances. 

I  know  I'm  going  to  make  it.  but  it's  been 
a  headache  and  something  that's  been  on  my 
mind.  A  lot  of  time  and  energy  has  been  de- 
voted to  worrrying  about  my  flnancial  situa- 
tion. 

I've  worked  summer  jobs  all  along:  One 
summer  in  the  kitchen  of  Homerun  Inn.  Two 
summers  as  a  day  camp  counselor.  Last  sum- 
mer, because  of  my  coursework  and  experi- 
ence at  nr.  I  was  able  to  get  a  job  with  GM's 
Electro-Motive  Division.  They  paid  me  sub- 
stantially, and  I  thought  that  I  had  saved 
very  well.  I  had  hoped  to  have  enough  money 
for  the  entire  year  so  I  wouldn't  have  to 
work  so  much.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  tak- 
ing a  very  heavy  courseload  of  20  credit 
hours  in  the  fall.  Twelve  hours  is  considered 
full-time. 

I  was  hoping  that— since  it  was  my  senior 
year— I  could  devote  my  spare  time  to  look- 
ing for  a  job  and  maybe  taking  it  a  little  bit 
easier.  I  thought  maybe  I  would  even  have 
some  money  to  spend  on  other  things.  That 
didn't  happen.  I  used  up  all  my  savings  last 
semester  for  tuition  and  housing.  Financial 
aid  was  so  poor  that  when  I  got  my  award.  I 
was  just  shocked.  I  didn't  have  any  choice 
about  what  I  would  spend  my  savings  on. 

Since  my  freslunan  year  I've  also  had  to 
work  during  the  academic  year.  I've  prob- 
ably been  working  an  average  of  about  15 
hours  a  week,  but  sometimes  it  gets  up  to  30 
or  40.  My  flrst  job  was  at  the  student  union. 
After  that  I  was  a  lab  assistant  In  computer- 
aided  drafting.  When  a  job  opened  up  in  the 
admissions/flnancial  aid  otflce,  I  worked 
there  for  two  years.  I  enjoyed  encouraging 
students  to  go  on  with  their  education.  Now. 
I'm  working  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  our 
freshman  computer  literacy  program. 

Teaching  is  something  that  I  wanted  to 
look  more  seriously  into— either  at  the  col- 
lege or  high  school  level.  I  enjoy  the  feeling 
that  I  get  when  I  can  relate  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  learned.  I  like  being  able 
to  help  someone  out,  being  in  a  position  to 
encourage  them  to  stretch  further  than  they 
would  have  expected  to  go  themselves. 

But  as  far  as  jobs  are  concerned,  when  I 
graduate,  I'm  going  to  have  to  get  a  job  that 
will  enable  me  to  pay  back  those  loans.  Once 
I  make  enough  money,  then  I  can  maybe 
look  into  and  go  into  teaching.  I'm  inter- 


ested in  graduate  school,  but  I  never  really 
considered  it  a  possibility  because  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  I  owe  right  now. 

I've  had  good  grades  here  in  college,  so  I 
think  I  am  in  a  fairly  good  position  to  find 
a  job.  I  have  probably  more  opportunity  than 
most  people  at  this  point,  but  it  is  still  kind 
of  tentative,  and  I'm  really  feeling  the  pres- 
sure of  flnances.  Things  would  have  been  a 
lot  easier  if  I'd  had  more  support. 

I  never  expected  a  tree  ride,  but  I  worked 
very  hard,  and  when  I  get  out  I'm  going  to 
face  a  big  debt.  I'm  glad  I  was  able  to  man- 
age, and  that  I  had  people  to  encourage  me, 
but  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  better  way  to 
help  people  like  me  get  their  education.* 


MIDDLE  EAST  RELIEF  EFFORTS 

*  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  supiwrt  of  a 
more  aggressive  relief  effort  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  today  the 
policy  of  whether  or  not  we  actively 
support  the  Insurrection  in  Iraq.  Or 
whether  we  support  a  separate  Kurdi- 
stan or  the  separatist  movements  in 
Afl^ca.  Those  are  complicated  issues 
for  anther  time. 

Starvation  is  not  a  complicated 
issue.  Neither  is  death  f^om  exposure. 

As  Americans,  we  cannot  stand  by 
and  Ignore  the  pictures  of  Kurdish  refu- 
gees or  the  starving  millions  in  Sonut- 
lia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Sudan. 

Today  we  have  tons  of  equipment  in 
the  region  that  can  help  these  people. 
Tents,  food,  aircraft,  generators. 

We  do  not  need  a  consultant  to  make 
a  "needs  assessment."  We  do  not  have 
time  for  studies. 

We  know  what  they  need.  We  know 
what  we  have  close  by.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  how  to  deliver  it. 

I  call  on  officials  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  all  the  cre- 
ativity, resourcefulness,  and  common 
sense  at  their  disposal  to  find  a  quick, 
efficient  way  to  deliver  desperately 
needed  goods  to  these  people.* 


LEE  lACOCCA  TO  RECEIVE  ENGI- 
NEERING SOCIETY  OF  DETROIT'S 
1991  LEADERSHIP  AWARD 

*  Mr.  LEVIN.  BIr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  Lee  lacocca  has  been  cho- 
sen to  receive  the  Engineering  Society 
of  Detroit's  1991  Leadership  Award. 
This  honor  is  awarded  to  individuals 
for  their  significant  contributions  to 
the  engineering  profession,  as  well  as 
support  of  education  and  research  ac- 
tivities. Lee  lacocca  is  most  deserving 
of  this  award.  Lee's  contributions 
range  f^om  helping  educate  disadvan- 
taged children  to  improving  our  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

Lee's  contributions  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  are  well  known.  He  has 
helped  revitalize  the  auto  industry, 
creating  Jobs  and  bringing  income  to 
the  State.  He  has  also  headed  job  cre- 
ation and  economic  development  com- 
missions for  the  State.  In  addition  to 
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these  important  achievements,  Lee's 
efforts  have  touched  the  lives  of  many 
needy  people.  Lee  has  been  involved  in 
diabetes  research  efforts,  and  reading 
and  literacy  programs  for  the  less  for- 
tunate among  us. 

Lee  lacocca  has  helped  bring  innova- 
tion to  the  auto  industry,  one  of  the 
more  important  sectors  of  our  national 
economy.  He  has  helped  promote  engi- 
neering education  and  innovation.  He 
recognizes  that  to  remain  competitive 
we  must  alwasrs  strive  for  the  new,  for 
the  idea  that  can  make  a  difference.  He 
also  recognizes  that  we  can  no  longer 
rest  on  our  laurels:  innovation  takes 
hard  work.  We  must  educate  our  chil- 
dren as  well  as  our  engineers  so  we  can 
continue  to  remain  competitive. 

Let  Lee  lacocca  be  an  example  to  the 
child  struggling  with  the  basics  of 
grammar  that  hard  work  pays  off.  But, 
let  Lee  lacocca  also  be  an  example  to 
our  business  and  govenmient  leaders 
that  innovation  and  a  fresh  approach 
also  pay  off. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  of  the  United  States,  I  thank  and 
aj>plaad  Lee  lacocca.* 


HONORING  HILLIARD  AND  WEYERS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
honor  two  very  important  business 
leaders— Wally  HiUiard  and  Ron 
Weyers  of  Green  Bay,  WI. 

On  April  8,  Hllliard  and  Weyers  re- 
ceived the  Green  Bay  Rotary  Club's 
Free  Enterprise  Award.  This  was  the 
culmination  of  a  long  struggle  by  both 
of  these  men — a  struggle  in  which  they 
exemplified  the  highest  virtues  of  a 
free-market  society. 

Wally  Hllliard  and  Ron  Weyers  be- 
lieve in  perseverance,  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence, and  a  commitment  to  service. 
They  foimded  American  Medical  Secu- 
rity less  than  3  years  ago  and  have  al- 
ready seen  it  crowned  with  success. 

These  men  have  done  a  great  job — in 
bouncing  back,  and  in  providing  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  community. 
They  deserve  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  their  recent  award.* 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 
•  Mr.  SEYMOUR  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  our  coun- 
try's national  anthem,  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  and  the  Committee  for 
National  Theatre  Week  in  acknowledg- 
ing its  impact  on  our  American  way  of 
life.  Not  only  here  in  the  United 
States,  but  worldwide,  its  words  and 
music  have  come  to  represent  our  be- 
lief in  freedom,  justice,  and  equality 
and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Most    Americans    know    of   Francis 
Scott  Key  and  how  he  came  to  write 


the  woris  to  otir  national  anthem,  but 
what  mpst  do  not  know  is  how  Mr. 
Key's  w()rd8  were  put  to  music.  It  was 
shortly  ;  after  the  Battle  of  Fort 
McHenri  that  Key's  poem  titled  "The 
Defense  1  of  Fort  McHenry"  was  pub- 
lished if  Baltimore.  The  public,  upon 
reading  the  poem,  were  touched  by  its 
patriotic  theme  and  one  person,  in  par- 
ticular, {while  in  a  Baltimore  tavern, 
began  piging  through  sheet  music  and 
found  tliat  a  popular  tune  of  the  time, 
"To  An|i,creon  in  Heaven,"  could  ac- 
company the  poem  perfectly. 

The  fif^t  public  performance  of  the 
words  a$d  tune  together  took  place  in 
Baltimo4«'s  Holliday  Street  Theatre 
under  tqe  new  title  of  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Bainer"  by  an  actor  named  Mr. 
Harding. 

Mr.  Paesident,  in  commemoration  of 
those  who  so  bravely  fought  during 
that  past  conflict  and  this  most  recent 
one,  I  request  that  Mr.  Francis  Scott 
Key's  ppem,  "The  Defense  of  Fort 
"be  printed  in  its  entirety 
these  remarks, 
sm  follows: 

in  you  see,  by  the  d&wn's  early 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the 
twilight's  last  gleennlng? 
Whose  brc>ad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro' 

the  t>erilous  fight, 
O'er  the  himparts  we  watched  were  so  gal- 
lantly streaming? 
And  the  itjcketa'  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing in  air. 
Gave  pro^f  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was 
still  there. 

loes  that  star-spangled  banner  yet 


nd  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 


Oh!  say, 

wa' 
O'er  the 

bra' 

On  the  skore,  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mist  of 

the  ^eep, 
Where  th^  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  si 

lenoe  reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  tow- 
ering steep. 
As  It  fltfiuy  blows,  half  conceals,  half  dls- 

cloais? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's 

flrsO  beam. 
In  full  g  ory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the 

stre  \m. 
"Tis  the  a  aw-spangled  banner.  Oh!  long  may 

it  w  Lve 
O'er  the  1  ind  of  the  flree  and  the  home  of  the 

braie! 

And  whets  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly 
swoie 

That  the  1  lavoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confu- 
sion 

A  home  i  nd  a  country  should  leave  us  no 
mor !? 

Their  blo^  has  washed  out  their  foul  foot- 
stepts  pollution. 

could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
terror  of  night  or  the  gloom  of  the 


No  refuge 
From  the 

grav|e 
And   the 

dotl 


star-spangled  banner  in  triumph 
wave 

O'er  the  lind  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
bra\e. 

Oh!  thus  I  e  It  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  t  hetr  loved  home  and  the  war's  des- 

olat  on. 
Blest    wii  h    vict'ry    and    peace,    may    the 

Hea'  'n-rescued  land 
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Praise  the  P6w'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served u  9  a  nation. 

Then  conquerj  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is 
just, 

And  this  be  o^r  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 

And  the  sta^-spangled  banner  in  triumph 
shall  waive 

O'er  the  land  pf  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.* 


HONOI 


JOHN  R.  SCHREITER 


*  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  tjie  retirement  of  a  very  val- 
uable publio  servant. 

For  36  ye«js,  John  R.  Schreiter  has 
been  servinf  the  people  of  Outagamie 
County,  WIJ  For  the  last  12  years,  he 
has  been  the  county  executive. 

Mr.  Schreiter's  retirement  will  leave 
a  large  gab  in  the  public  life  of 
Outagamie  County.  But  we  can  all  re- 
main proud  of  his  years  of  achieve- 
ment— and  wish  him  many  years  of 
happiness  iq  his  new  situation.* 


KORi 


FIGHTER  DEAL 


To  those 
co-developr 
and  opi>ose 
General  Dj 


*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Korean  fighter  deal  has  just  gone  from 
bad  to  wors^ 

»f  us  who  opposed  the  FSX 
mt  project  with  Japan, 
^his  sale,  the  news  that  the 
lamlcs  F-16  has  edged  out 
the  McDonnell-Douglas  F/A-18  is  hard- 
ly welcome  J  The  Koreans  have  traded 
up.  We're  haindlng  them  one  of  our  best 
designs. 

Aerosijace  is  our  ace  in  the  hole. 
We've  played  every  other  trade  card. 
Are  we  so  aBrogant  as  to  believe  that  if 
we  teach  tht  Koreans  how  to  build  air- 
craft that  they  will  not  challenge  us  in 
the  market]  tlace  with  designs  of  their 
own? 

Who  gains  firom  this  deal?  Certainly, 
General  Dynamics.  But  what  about  the 
American  p«ople?  How  do  they  benefit 
from  this  l$.te8t  technology  transfer? 
For  a  few  bjlllon  dollars  in  short-term 
profit  shared  by  a  tiny  few,  we  will 
have  widened  the  field  of  nations  capa- 
ble of  producing  sophisticated  aircraft. 
The  Korean^'  infant  aerospace  industry 
may  not  be  able  to  challenge  United 
States  aircraft  manufacturers  in  5 
years,  mayb  i  not  even  in  10  years,  but, 
given  time,  I  have  every  confidence  in 
the  ability  c  f  Korean  mauiufacturers  to 
take  us  on. 

We  are  selling,  on  the  cheap,  tech- 
nology developed  over  decades  at  a  cost 
of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
American  t^payer.  It  is  the  American 
people  who  own  this  technology,  not 
this  corporation  or  that.  The  people 
whose  hard-farned  tax  dollars  paid  for 
the  F-16  mu  it  have  a  say  in  the  use  of 
that  technology,  or,  in  this  case,  its 
squandering  in  the  name  of  greed. 

If  the  poin  b  is  to  keep  workers  on  the 
job  for  another  year  or  two,  I  under- 
stand that,  jet's  keep  them  employed. 
But  let's  do  it  by  increasing  necessary 
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American  defense  expenditures.  If  we 
want  to  remain  the  best,  if  our  aero- 
siiace  products  are  to  remain  the  envy 
of  the  world,  then  we  should  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

What  we  shouldn't  do  is  keep  Amer- 
ican workers  productive  by  subsidlzingr 
the  development  of  the  very  competi- 
tors who  will  someday  run  us  into  the 
ground.  We  did  it  with  automobiles,  we 
did  it  with  electronics,  and  we  are 
starting  to  do  it  with  aircraft.  Make  no 
mistake.  The  Koreans,  as  do  the  Japa- 
nese, understand  the  profitability  of 
the  aerospcu:e  market,  have  targeted 
that  market  for  penetration,  and,  if  we 
help  them,  will  someday  be  selling  to 
us  the  very  products  we  once  taught 
them  to  produce.* 


HONORING  THE  WISCONSIN  128  AIR 
REFUELING  GROUP 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  some 
very  important  statements  made  re- 
cently by  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  John  B. 
Conaway.  In  testimony  before  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subconunittee, 
General  Conaway  called  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard's  Air  Refueling  Groups 
the  unsung  heroes  of  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm. 

He  said,  "The  allied  air  accomplish- 
ments would  not  have  been  possible 
without  air  refueling  provided  by  these 
units."  The  WiBconsin  128th  Air  Refuel- 
ing Group  was  one  of  several  groups 
cited  by  General  Conaway  for  their  ex- 
cellent performance  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  a  fitting  coin- 
cidence that  General  Conaway's  re- 
marks came  on  the  same  day  as  the 
128th  began  their  return  trom  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  Milwaukee.  The  remaining 
eight  aircraft  will  be  returning  in  ones 
or  twos  every  day  until  April  15,  when 
the  last  aircraft  is  scheduled  to  arrive. 

Everyone  is  justifiably  proud  of  the 
many  accomplishments  of  the  128th. 
General  Conaway's  comments  add  to 
the  praise  already  received  for  the 
great  work  of  this  fine  group.* 


YOM  HASHOAH— HOLOCAUST 
OBSERVANCE  WEEK 

*  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  des- 
ignating this  week — April  7  through 
April  13,  1991— for  reflections  on  the 
Nazi  Holocaust. 

The  6  million  Jewish  victims  of  Ad- 
olph  Hitler's  policies  bear  permanent 
witness  to  a  legacy  of  repression  and 
death.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  take  some  time  to  consider  what 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  taught  us 
about  the  amazing  endurance  of  faith. 

It  was  in  this  truth,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  theologian  Karl  Rahner  dis- 
covered the  root  strength  of  the  Judeo- 
Christlan  ethic.  In  a  hostile  environ- 
ment, Rahner  observed,  the  diaspora 


staggered  against  the  power  of  dic- 
tators but  persevered  as  a  community 
of  faith  because  its  members  knew  that 
accountability  to  the  state  was  not  the 
ultimate  goal  of  a  moral  society. 

Elie  Weisel  applied  Rahner's  theory 
to  the  exi>erience  of  the  Jews.  His  writ- 
ing bemoans  the  fact  that  the  Third 
Reich  could  storm  the  temple,  lock  the 
doors,  and  fill  the  box  cars.  But  he  also 
pointed  out  that  the  Nazis  only  made 
the  spirituality  of  their  captives  more 
forceful,  and  the  crowded  camps  rep- 
resented not  a  victory  for  the  political 
order,  but  the  very  weakness  of  its  au- 
thority. 

"Is  it  true,"  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
asked  the  Harvard  University  grad- 
uates of  1978,  "that  man  is  above  every- 
thing?" The  pain  and  the  fortitude  of 
the  Holocaust  victims  provides  us  with 
a  powerful  answer.  In  the  same  s];>eech, 
Solzhenitsyn  also  challenged  his  privi- 
leged audience  not  to  become  "forget- 
ful hearers,  but  doers  of  the  word." 

Our  observance  of  Yom  Hashoah 
must  re&resh  our  commitment  not  to 
hear  and  forget,  but  to  listen  and  act. 
The  horrid  example  of  the  Holocaust 
calls  us  to  remind  any  aspiring  oppres- 
sor that  the  world  is  watching  and  that 
the  world  cares.  These  martyred  mil- 
lions dared  to  hope  that  agony  suffered 
by  the  just  could  yet  bring  victory.  For 
them,  Mr.  President,  let  us  wrln  the 
battle.* 


HONORING  THE  ELKS  OF  NEENAH- 
MENASHA 

*  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  a  very  signifi- 
cant anniversary.  Last  month,  the 
Neenah-Menasha  Elks  Lodge  676  in 
Wisconsin's  Twin  Cities  celebrated  its 
90th  anniversary. 

For  nine  decades,  these  EUks  have 
been  brightening  the  life  of  the  whole 
Neehah-Menasha  community. 

In  1901,  there  were  only  30  members: 
today,  the  roll  stands  at  over  800.  The 
steady  growth  of  this  organization  be- 
speaks a  truly  committed  attitude  on 
the  part  of  everyone  involved. 

I  think  they  are  setting  a  great  ex- 
ample— and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  wishing  them  a  very  happy  anni- 
versary.* 


ASSYRIAN  NEW  YEAR 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  April  1, 
1991,  marked  a  historic  day  for  the  As- 
syrians throughout  the  world.  Assyrian 
New  Year  is  a  time  for  all  Assjrrians  to 
conunemorate  and  reflect  on  their  con- 
tributions to  the  world. 

Assyria  was  one  of  the  oldest  civiliza- 
tions recorded.  Their  famous  settle- 
ments of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
in  the  fertile  crescent  were  spring- 
boards for  modem  culture.  Today,  As- 
syrians do  not  have  a  specific  territory 
they  call  home,  but  they  originate 
fi:t>m    several    different    countries    in 


Near    East    Asia,    an<)    have    settled 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  group  the  Assjnrian-Americans 
have  contributed  greatly  to  our  Na- 
tion's culture.  Through  many  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Assyrian  Universal 
Alliance  and  the  Assyrian  Youth  Alli- 
ance, the  Assyrian  people  have  made 
themselves  a  part  of  our  heritage.  Sev- 
eral well-known  Asssrrians.  such  as  the 
artist  Hannibal  Alkhas,  were  educated 
in  the  United  States  and  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
our  universities.  Many  Assyrian  schol- 
arship funds  have  been  set  up  to  enable 
young  Assyrian-Americans  to  attend 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
value  Assyrians  place  on  education  is 
an  attribute  that  should  be  admired 
and  emulated  by  all  Americans. 

This  year,  however,  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult time  for  many  Assyrian-Ameri- 
cans. The  recent  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  have  given  rise  to  discrimination 
against  Arabs  in  the  United  States.  For 
this  reason  Assyrian-Americans  ftx>m 
my  home  State  of  Illinois  canceled  the 
annual  Ass3rrian  New  Year  parade  held 
in  downtown  Chicago.  I  am  saddened 
that  these  Asssrrian- Americans  felt  the 
need  to  celebrate  their  new  year  pri- 
vately for  fear  of  retribution  due  to 
false  association  with  Saddam  Hussein. 
Racism  against  Arabs  has  no  place  in 
our  country  and  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  designed  to  curb  discrimi- 
nation against  Arab-Americans  and 
other  minorities. 

In  addition  to  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Assyrian  i>eople  fiu^e 
another  challenge.  As  every  day  goes 
by,  more  and  more  Asssrrians  are  not 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  this  country.  As 
you  may  know.  Congress  meets  semi- 
annually with  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  consult  on  refugee  issues.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  regularly 
take  part  in  the  consultation.  I  plan 
raising  the  concerns  of  the  Assyrian 
people  with  Secretary  Baker.  If  the 
consultation  does  not  take  place  in  a 
timely  fashion,  I  will  explore  other 
ways  in  which  our  refugee  admissions 
process  can  be  receptive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Assyrian  people. 

Although  the  Assjrrians  are  not  great 
in  numbers,  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  our  society  are  signifi- 
cant and  should  be  remembered  and 
commended.* 


CONCERNING  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
REFUGEES  IN  IRAQ— SENATE 
RESOLUTION  99 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  99,  as  modi- 
fied, and  placed  over  under  the  nile 
earlier  today. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
agreeable  to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
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The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  concerning  the 
protection  of  refugees  in  Iraq. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution,  as  modified. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  modified,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  R£S.  99 

Whereas  Kurds.  Shlites  and  others 
throughout  Iraq  began  an  armed  uprising 
against  the  government  of  Saddam  Hussein; 

Whereas  since  the  uprising  began  Iraqi 
forces  have  employed  indiscriminate  force 
against  civilian  populations  throughout  the 
coontiy.  Including  the  use  of  weapons  such 
as  napalm  and  phosphorous,  and  have  killed 
thooaaads,  and  displaced  and  put  at  risk  of 
starvation  perhaps  one  million  people; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  on  April  5,  1991,  adopted  Resolution 
688  which  condemns  the  repression  of  Iraqi 
civilians  and  states  that  this  repression 
threatens  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  region,  demands  that  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment immediately  end  its  repression  of 
civilians.  Insists  that  Iraq  allow  immediate 
access  by  international  humanitarian  orga- 
nisations to  those  In  need  of  assistance  and 
demands  that  Iraq  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  address  urgently  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  the  refugees; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  the  leader  of  the  international 
coalition  opposing  Iraqi  aggression,  have  a 
unique  responsibility  and  ability  to  address 
the  plight  of  the  Iraqi  refugees;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  hereby 

Raolved  &y  the  Senate,  That: 

The  Senate  strongly  condemns  Iraq's  con- 
tiiinlng  military  atrocities,  its  slaughter  of 
thousands  of  innocent  civilians,  and  its  bla- 
tant violations  of  international  standards  of 
human  rights  and  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949; 

The  Senate  calls  for  a  United  States  policy 
in  samiort  of  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights  and  international  law  in  Iraq; 

The  Senate  believes  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  sustained 
humanitarian  relief  for  Iraqi  refugeees  and 
urges  the  President  to  continue  liis  efforts  to 
gamer  international  support  for  those  flee- 
ing Iraqi  repression; 

The  Senate  notes  the  assistance  Turkey 
and  Iran  have  provided  to  Iraqi  refugees,  en- 
courages them  to  continue  to  assist  the  refu- 
gees in  every  apinroprlate  manner,  and 
pledgee  United  States  assistance  to  inter- 
national relief  efforts  for  the  refugee  popu- 
lations; 

The  Senate  calls  upon  the  President  inune- 
dlately  to  press  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  adopt  effective  measures  to  assist 
Iraqi  refugees  as  set  forth  in  Resolution  688 
and  to  enforce,  pursuant  to  Chapter  VII  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  demand  in 
Resolution  688  that  Iraq  Immediately  end  its 
repression  of  the  Iraqi  civilian  population. 
Such  measures  could  include:  (1)  esUblishlng 
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temporary  enclaves  to  provide  sanctuary  to 
those  fleslng  Iraqi  troops.  (2)  developing  pro- 
cedures If)  verify  the  full  implementation  of 
any  Irad  Government  offer  of  amnesty  to 
Iraqi  citizens,  (3)  maintaining  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  and  (4)  using  effective 
means  tq  protect  refugees  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 42  of  l|he  United  Nation  Charter. 

Mr.  SUTCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tq  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to.  I 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  On  the  table. 

The  n|otion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tb. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


THB  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmdus  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider th|e  following  nominations:  Cal- 
endar nimbers  27,  28.  and  66.  and  Nich- 
olas Braidy  reported  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee dn  Foreign  Relations  to  be  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  European  Bank  for  Re- 
construdtion  and  Development. 

I  furtlier  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nontilnees  be  confirmed  en  bloc; 
that  anc  statements  appear  in  the 
Recx>rd  as  if  read;  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table  en 
bloc;  tnat  the  President  be  imme- 
diately Botifled  of  the  Senate's  action; 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive sesaon. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
agreeable  to  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  npmlnations  considered  and  con- 
firmed e|i  bloc  are  as  follows: 

depatltment  of  housino  and  urban 
Development 

Arthur  r.  Hill,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secre  .ary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Jim  E.  ^arro,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realionment 
j  Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Commission  for  terms  expiring  at  the 
end  of  the  session  of  the  102d  Congbress: 

Arthur  Levitt.  Jr..  of  New  York; 

Robert  D.  Stuart.  Jr..  of  DUnols;  and 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia! 

EuHOPEiN  Bank  for  Reconstructton  and 
I         Development 

NicholM  F.  Brady,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  Gov«Tior  of  the  European  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

STATEMtNT  ON  NOMINATION  OF  JIM  E.  TARRO 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  ask  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  Jim  Tarro's  nomination 
to  be  As  ilstant  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  land  Urban  Development. 
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Jim  is  ar  outstanding  New  Mexican 
who  has  established  himself  as  a  leader 
and  truly  competent  administrator. 

Mr.  Tarroi  was  active  in  New  Mexico 
business  ciijcles  as  plant  quality  man- 
ager for  the  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
in  Albuquei^ue.  NM.  from  1981  through 
1989.  During  that  period.  Jim  was  vice 
president  of  the  Hispano  Chamber  of 
Commerce  I  in  Albuquerque  and  was 
named  National  Hispanic  Engineer  of 
the  Year. 

In  New  Mexico,  I  worked  closely  with 
Jim  at  the  yiinority  honors  program  at 
Luna  Vocational-Technical  Institute  in 
Las  Vegas.  Jim  was  always  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  dedication  in  matching 
qualified  aiid  talented  Hispanic  stu- 
dents with  career  opportunities  in 
technical  fi<  ilds. 

As  founde  r  of  Rio-Tech  and  Tech  Net 
in  New  Mejico,  I  found  Jim  a  reliable 
and  enthusl  istic  partner  in  finding  bet- 
ter ways  to  tap  New  Mexico's  scientific 
talents  for  application  to  private  in- 
dustry. 

When  Jim  wanted  to  move  from  the 
private  sector  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy.  I  was  most  glad  to  back  him 
all  the  way.  Jim  served  the  Depart- 
ment with  distinction  as  the  Director 
of  Administration  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

We  now  fi:id  that  we  need  Jim's  lead- 
ership talents  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
where  there  is  a  major  transition  un- 
derway. Secretary  Jack  Kemp  is  doing 
his  best  to  implement  the  Cranston- 
Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  which  will  substantially  change 
the  way  wd  assist  low-income  Ameri- 
cans to  meejt  their  housing  and  shelter 
needs. 

Mr.  Presilent,  I  am  confident  that 
Jim's  techn  cal  talents  will  serve  Sec- 
retary Kemji  and  this  Nation  well. 

As  we  imite  more  players  into  the 
arena  of  ere;  iting  more  affordable  hous- 
ing through  the  creative  mix  of  public 
and  private  efforts,  Jim's  talents  in 
both  arenas  will  come  into  play. 

Jim  Tarro's  solution-oriented  atti- 
tude and  capability  will  be  most  valu- 
able as  we  9eek  new  ground  in  solving 
this  Nation's  housing  problems  for 
those  most  ijn  need. 

Mr.  Presiflent,  I  am  proud  of  Jim 
Tarro.  He  is  a  most  capable  adminis- 
trator who  will  serve  this  Nation  well 
in  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HUD  for  Administration. 


The 


the  previous 
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order,  the  Senate  will  now 
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NOMINATION  DISCHARGED  FROM 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS  AND  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  if 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nomination  of  James 
F.  Hoobler  to  be  inspector  greneral. 
Small  Business  Administration,  be  dis- 
charged ftom  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs;  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
agreeable  to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  FIRST 
WEEK 


the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JEWISH  he:ritage  week 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation en  bloc  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
197,  designating  National  Eklucation 
First  Week,  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 134,  designating  Jewish  Heritage 
Week,  just  received  ftom  the  House; 
that  the  resolutions  be  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed;  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  passage  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  laid  on  the  table  and  that  the 
preambles  be  agreed  to.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  consider- 
ation of  these  measures  appear  individ- 
ually in  the  Record  and  any  state- 
ments appear  at  the  appropriate  place. 

Mr.  SPECTESl.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
agreeable  to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolutions  (H.J.  Res.  197 
and  H.J.  Res.  134)  were  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  USE  OF  THE 
ROTUNDA  TO  WELCOME  THE 
DALAI  LAMA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  115  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  rotunda  now  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  reiwrt. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  r«80lutlon  (H.  Con.  Rea.  115) 
autborlxing  the  uae  of  the  rotonda  of  the 
Capitol  for  a  ceremony  of  welcome  for  the 
Dalai  Lama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  inmiedlate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 


SOLAR,  WIND,  WASTE,  AND  GEO- 
THERMAL  POWER  PRODUCTION 
INCENTIVES  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  21,  S.  258  regard- 
ing the  Solar,  Wind,  Waste,  and  Geo- 
thermal  Power  Production  Incentives 
Act  of  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  258)  to  correct  an  error  In  the 
Solar,  Wind,  Waste,  and  Geotbermal  Power 
Production  Incentives  Act  of  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  last  year  Congress  enacted 
the  Solar,  Wind,  Waste,  and  Geo- 
thermal  Power  Production  Incentives 
Act  of  1990.  The  intent  of  this  act  was 
to  remove  all  size  restrictions  under 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-617)  on  small 
power  production  facilities  that  use 
solar,  wind,  waste,  or  geothermal  re- 
sources, subject  only  to  certain  time 
limitations.  However,  because  of  a 
technical  drafting  error  the  legislation 
only  removed  size  limitations  for  fa- 
cilities that  have  power  production  ca- 
pacities exceeding  80  megawatts.  Fa- 
cilities of  80  megawatts  or  less  were 
unaffected.  Under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  certain  facilities  between  30 
and  80  megawatts  do  not  receive  regu- 
latory exemptions  that  they  would  oth- 
erwise benefit  firom  if  they  were  larger 
than  80  megawatts.  S.  258  would  rem- 
edy this  oversight  and  treat  facilities 
larger  and  smaller  than  80  megawatts 
in  the  same  fashion. 

I  note  that  in  the  Solar,  Wind,  Waste, 
and  Geothermal  Power  Production  In- 
centives Act  of  1990  Congress  addressed 
the  treatment  of  small  power  produc- 
tion facilities  affected  by  the  act  in 
circumstances  where  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  [FEIRC] 
has  not  promulgated  regulations  to  re- 
flect the  changes  made  by  the  act.  It 
appears  that  the  resolution  of  this 
issue  may  have  been  unnecessary.  The 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources did  not  address  this  issue  in  S. 
258  because  pending  such  rulemaking 
as  FE^RC  may  choose  to  initiate,  the 
Conunission  has  the  inherent  authority 
to  waive  its  existing  regulations  for 
good  cause  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  there  be  no  further 


debate  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 
S.  258 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  8<17XE)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  as  amended,  is  far- 
ther amended  by  striking  ",  and  which  would 
otherwise  not  qualify  as  a  small  power  pro- 
duction facility  because  of  the  power  produc- 
tion capacity  limitation  contained  in  Bub- 
paragraph  (AHil)". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  119— 
DESIGNATING  APRIL  22.  1991,  AS 
"EARTH  DAY" 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  inunediate  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  119,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  April  22,  1991,  as  E^arth 
Day,  introduced  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
ators Roth,  gore,  and  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119)  to  des- 
Igmate  April  22.  1991  aa  "Earth  Day"  to  pro- 
mote the  preservation  of  the  global  environ- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration,  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  to  have  been  read  the 
second  time  by  title. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,   with  its  pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows: 
S.J.  RES.  119 

Whereas  the  world  faces  an  international 
environmental  crisis  which  demands  the  at- 
tention of  citisens  of  every  nation  of  the 
world.  Including  the  United  States,  so  that 
alliances  can  be  built  that  transcend  the 
boundaries  dividing  countries,  continents, 
and  cultures; 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  confMnt  envi- 
ronmental problems  of  increasing  severity, 
including  climate  change,  depletion  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer,  loss  of  forests, 
wetlands,  and  other  wildlife  habitats,  acid 
rain,  air  pollution,  ocean  pollution,  and  haa- 
ardous  and  solid  waste  buildup; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  the  next  gen- 
eration be  guided  by  a  conservation  ethic  in 
all  of  its  relations  with  nature; 

Whereas  education  and  understanding  is 
necessary  for  individuals  to  recognise  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  daily  living  and  to  be- 
come environmentally  responsible  consum- 
ers by  conserving  energy,  increasing  recy- 
cling efforts,  and  promoting  environmental 
responsibility  in  communities; 
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Whereas  major  public  policy  initiatives  are 
necessary  to  cure  the  causes  of  environ- 
mental degradation,  such  as  eliminating  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons, 
mlnimlxing  and  recycling  solid  wastes.  Im- 
proving energy  efllclency.  protecting 
biodiversity,  promoting  reforestation,  and 
initiating  sustainable  development  through- 
out the  world; 

Whereas  nearly  21  years  ago,  millions  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  joined  to- 
gether on  Earth  Day  to  express  an  unprece- 
dented concern  for  the  environment,  and 
such  collective  action  resulted  In  the  pas- 
sage of  sweeping  laws  to  protect  the  air, 
water,  and  land; 

Whereas  the  1960*8  should  be  observed  as 
the  "International  Environmental  Decade" 
in  order  to  forge  an  international  alliance  in 
response  to  global  environmental  problems; 
and 

Whereas  to  inaugurate  the  new  environ- 
mental decade,  individuals  should  again 
stand  together  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
around  the  world  for  a  day  of  collective  ac- 
tion to  declare  a  shared  resolve:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

RcMtved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  April  22,  1991.  Is  des- 
ignated as  "Earth  Day",  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  called  upon  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities in  our  grade  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges  and  local  communities  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  every  day  Earth  Day. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SPE5CTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMENDENO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TENNESSEE  WOMEN'S  BASKET- 
BALL TEAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  »lr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  93,  a 
resolution  commending  the  University 
of  Tennessee  Women's  basketball  team 
on  their  third  NCAA  title,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  commending  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Women's  Basketball 
Team  on  their  third  NCAA  title. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble. 
reads  as  follows: 

8.  RBS.9S 

Whereas  the  women's  basketball  team  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  Lady  Vols. 


have  wot  three  National  Championships  In 
the  last  five  years,  and 

Whereat  the  Lady  Vols  have  appeared  in 
the  FlnaJ  Four  of  the  NCAA  Women's  Bas- 
ketball Tournament  11  times  in  the  past  15 
yesu^,  an<l 

Whereas  the  Lady  Vols  have  a  streak  of  Hf- 
teen  straight  seasons  in  which  they  have  won 
twenty  <»  more  games,  and  compiled  a  30-5 
mark  In  |991.  and 

Whereas  Pat  Head  Summltt,  the  coach  of 
the  Lady:  Vols,  has  compiled  a  record  of  442 
wins  andl  only  118  losses  in  her  seventeen 
years  leaiing  the  Lady  Vols,  and 

Whereas  the  players  and  coaches  of  the 
Lady  Vols  have  a  dedication  to  education 
that  equals  their  zeal  for  the  game  of  basket- 
ball.        I 

Whereas  the  Lady  Vols,  under  Pat  Head 
Summltt,  have  achieved  a  virtually  perfect 
graduatldn  rate,  and 

Whereas  the  University  of  Tennessee's 
Lady  Vols  won  the  1991  NCAA  Women's  Bas- 
ketball "foumament  Championship  with  a 
70-67  overtime  win  over  the  University  of 
Virginia:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Coacl  Pat  Head  Summltt  are  to  be  con- 
gratulatefl  for  an  outstanding  season. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  United  States  Senate  con- 
gratulates Coach  Pat  Head  Summltt  and  the 
Lady  Vols  on  winning  the  NCAA  Women's 
Basketball  Tournament  Championship  for 
1991  and  becoming  the  first  team  ever  to  win 
three  suci  titles. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SI'ECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t*. 


COMAfENDING  THE  DUKE  BLUE 
DEVILS 

Mr.  MtrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  100,  submit- 
ted earlier  today  by  Senators  Sanford, 
Helms,  and  myself  relating  to  the 
Duke  University  Blue  Devils,  the  men's 
basketbajll  team,  on  winning  the  NCAA 
title.       I 

The  <»RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wll^  report. 

The  letlslatlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  to  conrmiend  the 
Blue  Devils  of  Duke  University  for  winning 
the  1991  national  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation Men's  Basketball  Championship. 

The  PiESIDlNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  reiolutlon? 

There  ^ing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceedeil  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  S^NFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  toi  commend  the  Blue  Devils  of 
Duke  University  for  their  victory  last 
week  over  the  Kansas  Jayhawks  to  win 
the  1991  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Associat^n  men's  basketball  cham- 
pionship.. As  the  former  President  of 
Duke  University,  it  is  with  special 
pride  that  I  congratulate  the  coaches 
and  members  of  the  Duke  basketball 
team  for  their  fine  season  and  out- 
standing ttoumament  play. 
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The  Duke  team  played  strongly 
throughout  the  tournament,  and  their 
upset  of  the)  top-ranked  and  undefeated 
Running  Rebels  of  the  University  of 
Nevada-Las  Vegas  is  certain  to  go 
down  as  one  of  the  most  exciting  games 
in  NCAA  hjlstory.  The  ability  of  the 
young  Dukel  team  to  bounce  back  ftom 
its  defeat  id  last  year's  finals  and  defy 
virtually  everyone's  assumption  that 
the  UNLV  1«am  was  unbeatable  illus- 
trates the  sheer  determination.  Ice- 
cold  composure  and  athletic  grace  that 
the  members  of  this  team  possess. 

The  Blue  Devils  strong  record  In  the 
NCAA  tournament  is  quite  enviable.  In 
fact,  this  year  marks  the  ninth  year 
that  Duke  has  made  it  all  the  way  to 
the  Final  Four.  I  don't  believe  any  bas- 
ketball team  deserves  to  win  the  NCAA 
title  more  phan  Duke,  and  no  one  is 
than  I  am  that  this  year 
ivils  returned  to  Durham 
iplonship  trophy. 

Of  particular  note,  the  Duke  team 
has  reached  jthe  Final  Four  5  of  the  last 
6  years.  Thfe  individual  who  deserves 
the  most  credit  for  this  outstanding 
record  is  Coach  Mike  Krzy^wski  who. 
by  the  way.  also  has  the  highest  win- 
ning percentage  among  active  coaches 
in  the  NCA\.  tournament  with  a  27-7 
record. 

Coach  Kr^yzewski  came  to  Duke 
when  I  wa^  President,  and  I  have 
watched  bin)  build  the  Duke  basketball 
program  into  what  I  would  argue  is  the 
best  prograkn  in  the  country.  And 
Coach  Krzjraewskl  deserves  the  highest 
accolades  not  only  because  he  is  such  a 
gifted  coach  on  the  basketball  court. 
He  deserves  tremendous  praise  because 
he  has  built  such  a  competitive  and 
successful  program  by  focusing  not  on 
win-loss  records  but  on  the  much  more 
important  goals  of  ensuring  that  each 
of  his  players  receives  a  soUd  edu- 
cation and  Continues  to  grow  as  both 
an  athlete  a^d  an  individual. 

In  additioa.  I  am  very  proud  of  all  of 
the  players  on  the  Duke  basketball 
team.  Of  course.  I  am  proud  of  them  be- 
cause they  aire  great  athletes  but  I  am 
even  prouder  because  they  are  true  stu- 
dent athletes  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  bright,  articulate  indi- 
viduals who  have  excelled  not  only  on 
the  basketbsJl  court  but  in  the  class- 
room, and  I  believe  they  serve  as  great 
role  models  for  any  of  our  Nation's 
youth  who  hope  one  day  to  participate 
in  college  athletics. 

Throughout  the  season,  the  Duke 
players  have<  shown  evidence  of  tremen- 
dous character  and  leadership.  In  par- 
ticular, I  db  not  think  any  players 
should  be  more  commended  than  the 
senior  cocaptains  of  this  team  who  be- 
came the  first  players  to  go  to  the 
NCAA  Final  Four  for  four  consecutive 
years. 

I  also  wanlj  to  add  that  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  of  having  two  of  these 
players  as  well  as  one  former  player 
and  current  fissistant  coach  as  interns 
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In  my  Washlngrton  office.  It  has  been 
exciting  to  see  their  interest  in  the  po- 
litical process,  and  these  internships 
are  only  one  example  of  the  type  of  ex- 
tracurricular activities  that  team 
members  participate  in  to  complement 
their  academic  and  athletic  careers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  say  in  clos- 
ing that  the  coaches  and  members  of 
the  Duke  basketball  team  are  all  truly 
outstanding  individuals.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  publicly 
congratulate  this  team  on  its  success- 
ful season,  and  I  would  now  like  to  in- 
troduce a  Senate  Resolution  commend- 
ing the  Blue  Devils  for  winning  the 
NCAA  title. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  RES.  100 
Whereas,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  university,  the  Duke  University  Blue 
Devils  won  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  Men's  Basketball  Championship: 
and 

Whereas  Duke  University  has  consistently 
maintained  one  of  the  top  basketball  pro- 
grams in  the  country:  and 

Whereas  the  Duke  Blue  Devils  have 
reached  the  NCAA  Final  Four  nine  times, 
and  the  current  head  coach  Mike  Krzjrsewski 
and  his  staff  have  led  the  Blue  Devils  to  the 
Final  Four  five  out  of  the  last  six  years;  and 
Whereas  Coach  Krzyzewskl  holds  the  high- 
est winning  percentage  among  active  coach- 
es in  the  NCAA  tournament  with  a  27-7 
record;  and 

Whereas  Coach  Krzyiewski  was  also  named 
NCAA  Coach  of  the  Year:  and 

Whereas  the  senior  cocaptains  of  the  Duke 
basketball  team  became  the  first  players  to 
go  to  the  NCAA  Final  Four  each  of  their  four 
years;  and 

Whereas  three  members  of  the  Duke  team 
made  the  NCAA  All-Tournament  team,  one 
was  named  first  team  Ail-American,  one 
honorable  mention  All-Amerlcan,  and  one 
ftvstamen  All-Amerlcan;  and 

Whereas  the  Blue  Devils,  before  defeating 
Kansas  In  the  final  game,  beat  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada-Las  Vegas  Running  Rebels 
and  ended  their  45  game  winning  streak: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Betolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
Duke  University  Blue  Devils  for  winning  the 
1901  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
Men's  Basketball  Championship. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
BURMA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  47,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 18.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 


pressing the  concern  of  the  Congress 
for  the  ongoing  human  rights  abuses  in 
Burma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18)  expressing  the  conceni  of  the 
Senate  for  the  ongoing  human  rights 
abuses  in  Burma  and  for  the  status  of 
displaced  Burmese  and  Burmese  refu- 
gees, was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

The  presunble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  18 

Whereas  since  September  1968  the  people  of 
Burma  have  been  subject  to  a  military  dicta- 
torship which  has  suppressed  massive 
prodemocracy  demonstrations; 

Whereas  the  State  Law  and  Order  Restora- 
tion Council  has  not  transferred  legal  au- 
thority to  a  civilian  government  as  required 
by  the  results  of  the  May  1960  elections,  in 
which  the  National  Lieague  for  Democracy 
received  some  60  percent  of  valid  votes  cast 
and  over  80  percent  of  parliamentary  seats; 

Whereas,  on  January  31.  1961.  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  submitted  to  the 
Congress  its  annual  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices,  and  therein  re- 
ported that  Burma's  deplorable  human 
rights  situation  did  not  Improve  in  1090,  cit- 
ing torture,  disappearances,  arbitrary  ar- 
rests and  detentions,  unfair  trials  and  com- 
pulsory labor,  among  other  violations. 

Whereas  the  State  Law  and  Order  Restora- 
tion Council  has  led  a  campaign  to  decimate 
the  National  League  for  Democracy  (NtiD) 
through  press  attacks,  blocked  publications, 
office  raids  and  the  IminiBonment  of  hun- 
dreds of  NLD  officials; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Burma  has 
been  hostile  to  outside  scrutiny  of  its  human 
rights  record  and  has  been  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  access  to  international  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  concerned 
about  human  rights: 

Whereas  Burma  has  not  met  the  certifi- 
cation requirements  listed  in  section  802(b) 
of  the  Narcotics  Control  Trade  Act  of  1966; 

Whereas  an  estimated  fifty  thousand  Bur- 
mese have  fied  to  the  border  between  Thai- 
land and  Burma  and  at  least  two  thousand 
Burmese  students  have  fled  to  Bangkok 
since  1968:  and 

Whereas,  while  Thai  authorities  have  per- 
mitted temporary  safe  haven  to  thousands  of 
displaced  Burmese  and  Burmese  refugees  in 
Thailand,  the  Government  of  Thailand  has 
not  yet  permitted  comprehensive  United  Na- 
tions protection  and  assistance  for  Burmese 
in  Thailand:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  calls  upon  the  State  Law  and  Order  Res- 
toration Council  to  cede  legal  authority  to  a 
civilian  government  as  mandated  by  the 
election  of  May  I960; 

(2)  condemns  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
Burmese  cltlsens  for  the  peaceful  expression 
of  their  political  views; 

(3)  condemns  the  Government  of  Burma's 
disregard  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms; 

(4)  urges  the  President  to  impose  addi- 
tional economic  sanctions  upon  Burma  as 
specified  in  section  138  of  the  Customs  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990; 

(5)  calls  upon  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  seek  greater  access  to 
Burma  for  its  Expert  on  human  rights  In 
Burma,  and  to  continue  and  expand  its  scru- 


tiny over  the  human  rights  sitnation  in  the 
country: 

(6)  urges  the  United  States,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  affirm  its  support  for 
the  resettlement  of  Burmese  asylum  seekers 
who  are  without  other  safe  and  reasonable 
alternatives;  and 

(7)  urges  the  Government  of  Thailand  to 
accord  all  displaced  Burmese  and  Burmese 
asylum  seekers,  temjwrary  safe  haven,  pro- 
tection against  return  of  those  who  might 
face  persecution  or  other  threats  to  their 
lives  or  freedoms  upon  return  to  Burma,  and 
access  to  procedures  for  third  country  reset- 
tlement for  those  Burmese  refugees  who  are 
without  safe  and  resonable  alternatives. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Cranston,  I  send  an 
amendment  title  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tlUe 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

Expressing  the  concern  of  the  Congress  for 
the  ongoing  human  rights  abuses  in  Burma 
and  for  the  status  of  displaced  Burmese  and 
Burmese  refugees. 


AUTHORIZING  APPOINTMENT  BY 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  conmiittee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  Join  with  a 
like  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  escort  her 
excellency  Vloleta  Chamorro,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  into 
the  House  Chamber  for  the  joint  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  April  16, 1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  OF 
SENATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  of  authorization  of  Senate 
employees  to  testify  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Rm.  101)  to  authoriie  tes- 
timony in  the  case  of  Uruted  States  v.  Kim 
Peoples,  No.  M7711-e0. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  prosecuting  a  misdemeanor 
case  titled  United  States  versus  Kim 
Peoples  in  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
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District  of  Columbia.  The  case  con- 
cerns the  theft  of  personal  property  be- 
longing to  an  employee  on  Senator 
Helms'  staff  trom  Senator  Hklms'  of- 
fice in  the  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
U.S.  attorney  needs  the  testimony  at 
trial  of  two  employees  on  Senator 
Hklms'  staff,  Frances  Marcus  and  John 
Masbum,  who  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge pertinent  to  the  charge.  This  reso- 
lution would  authorize  these  two  em- 
ployees, and  any  other  Senate  em- 
ployee whose  testimony  in  this  case 
may  be  necessary,  to  testify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  101)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

8.  Res.  101 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  United  SUtes  v. 
Kim  Peoples,  No.  Mm  1-90,  pending  In  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  United  States  Attorney  has  caused  sub- 
poenas for  testimony  at  trial  to  be  served 
npon  Prances  Marcus  and  John  Maahbum, 
employees  In  the  office  of  Senator  Jesse 
Helms; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  firom  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permlMion  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas  when  It  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistent  with 
the  prlvUeges  of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Reaotved.  That  Prances  Marcus,  John 
Maahbum,  and  any  other  Senate  employee 
whose  testimony  may  be  necessary,  are  au- 
thorised to  testify  at  the  trial  of  United 
States  V.  Kim  Peoples. 

B4r.  BJrrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
•greed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  APRIL  15. 
1991 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day, April  15:  that  on  Monday,  the  Sen- 
ate meet  in  i>ro  forma  session  only; 
that  at  the  close  of  the  pro  forma  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
2:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  April  16;  that  on 
Tuesday.  April  16.  foUowing  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 3  p.m..  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 
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The  i  RESIDING  OFFICER, 
objectio  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


UNTIL  MONDAY,  APRIL  15, 
1991,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the:  Senate  today,  and  if  the  acting 
Republican  leader  has  no  further  busi- 
ness, ijnow  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  as  ^  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory;  of  the  late  former  Senator 
John  Toiwer,  in  accordance  with  Senate 
Resolution  97,  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, as  under  the  previous  order,  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday,  April  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:14  p.m.,  recessed  until  Monday, 
April  15,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 


Elxecu 
the 


Sem  te 


NOMINATIONS 

ive  nominations  received  by 
April  11, 1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JOHN  E.  BENNETT.  OF  WASHINOTON.  A  CAREER  MEM- 
BER or  THB  SENIOR  FORKSON  SERVICE.  CLABB  OF  COUN- 
SELOR. TO  BE  AMBASSADCHl  EZTRAOROINARr  AND 
PLENIPOTESTIARy  OF  THE  CNTrSD  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  REPI7BUC  OF  BQUATORIAL  OCINEA. 

THE  Jin>IClARY 


EMnjO  M 
JPDOEFOR 
RSnRED. 

SHARON 
U.S.  DISTRICT 
ALABAMA 

LAW  ioi-«eo. 

RICHARD 
TRICT  JXJIX^ 
ANA  VICE 


T   OARZA.   OF   TEXAS.    TO    BE    U.S.    CIRCUIT 
rHE  STH  CIRCUIT  VICE  THOMAS  M.  REAVLiEY, 


VICE  , 


JO  UN  I 


I^VELACE  BLACKBURN.  OP  ALABAMA.  TO  BE 
JUDOB  FOR  THB  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
A  NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBLIC 
LPPROVED  DECEMBER  1.  IMO. 
HADC.  SR..  OF  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
F0«  THE  WBtrriKN  DISTRICT  OF  L0UI8I- 
"  M.  DDHB.  JR..  ELEVATED. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  POLLOWTNO-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SaiVlCE  OF  THB  U.S.  INFORMATION  AOENCT 
FOR  PROMOflON  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOREION  SERVICE  TO 
THE  CLASS  yPICATED: 

CAREBt.  iJEMBBt  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREiaN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNltED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR: ' 

WnxiAM  JOSn  CONNOLLY.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

THE  FOI 
INDICATED 
FICERS  OF 
OTRra  AP] 

FORAPPOl 
CLASS  l.OOl 
DIPLOMATK 
ICA: 


^WINO-NAMED  PERSONS  OF  THE  AOENCIES 

APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREION  SERVICE  OF- 

■  CLASSBB  STATED.  AND  ALSO  FOR  THE 

"TS  INDICATED  HEREWITH: 

'  AS  FOREION  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 

I  OFFICBtS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE 

CE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 


AOENCT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


FRANK  L.  BRfcEN.  OF  WASHINOTON 
DENE  V.  OEGftOE.  OF  NEW  YORK. 
JOHN  O'ROinRE.  OF  VHtOINIA 
EDWIN  D.  STiDJS.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

FOR  APPOIStMBTT  AS  FOREION  SERVICE  OPPICBtS  OF 
CLASS  TWO.  t»NSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMKTIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA:       I 

I  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MERRITT  C.  SROWN.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

HILARION  AStlALDO  MARTINEZ  LLANBS,  OF  FLORIDA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
JOHN  EOOER  PETERS.  OF  FLORIDA 

AGENCY  tOR  DOTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
RICHARD  U  aOaOS.  OF  TEXAS 
JAMBS  R.  BOfNELL.  OF  VIROINIA 
FRANCIS  KASL  BUIOE.  OP  VQtGINIA 
IDA  GRIZZELtE  SMYER.  OF  NEW  YORK 

FOR  APPOnmcENT  AS  FOREION  SBtVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  THRES.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES 
IN  THE  DIPLAf  ATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA: 

I  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ANDREW  DAt^  SIIOEL,  OP  CALIFORNIA 

D9>ARTMSNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

THOMAS  BCHLER.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOLUMBLA 


JAMES  R.  Ol 
LISA  A.  HARDY 
SUZANNE  E. 
JEFFREY  A. 
JAMBS  J.  mi 
FRBDR. 
PAULKIENDL. 
DANIEL  MAR' 
DAVID  J. 
ORAYW. 
EDWIN  H.  FOI 
JAMIE  ROTHI 


OF  MARYLAND 
CALIFORNIA 

OF  MICmOAN 
OF  VIROINIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
WASHINOTON 
VIROINIA 

OF  TEXAS 

OF  MISSOURI 

P  MARYLAND 

OP  VIROINIA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


LEON  8CHMICK.  dP  MARYLAND 
OREOO  P.  YOUNO,  OF  MARYLAND 

DEP^TMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

THOMAS  PORTER  CLARY.  OF  TEXAS 
DAWN  M.  OOOPER-BAHAR.  OF  MARYLAND 
MAROARET  A.  KSBRISHIAN.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOLUM- 
BU 

AGENCY  FOrI  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

DONA  MARI  DINXLER.  OF  KANSAS 
NICHOLAS  JENKOOP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DIANA  BIUTON  POTMAN.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
RICHARD  O.  WOQDARD.  OF  MARYLAND 

FOR  APPOINTMkNT  AS  POREION  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  FOUR,  OOKBULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIO  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA: 


D^ARTMENT  OF  STATE 


DAVID  ARTHlni  / 
KEVIN  CROSBY  i- 
MELVIN  THUCK-L 
REID  S.  BAUMAN.l 
ANOBLINB  BIEOL 
JOANNA  WAl 
BRIAN  L.BRO* 
JENNIFER] 

DEIRDREC 

NANCY  LYNN  t 
SYLVIA  REED  C 
DENNIS  LACKEY  < 
BRYAN  WAYNE  I 
RAYMOND  W._ 
JOHN  ALBERT  1 
CECILIA  BRIDOI 
JOHN  JOSEPH  I  _ 
JOHN  J.  FINNBOil 
RANDOLPH  I 
JULIE  M.  OA 

PAUL  o.  oilmerTi 

JERI  SCHAEPFERI 


IAN.  OF  FLORIDA 
3T0N.  OF  ILLINOIS 

ANO,  OF  CALIFORNIA 
»F  ILLINOIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
BOURNE.  OF  FLORIDA 
OFFLMUDA 
tUSH.  OF  VKIMONT 
OF  NEW  YORK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
r.  OF  ALASKA 
tY,  OF  NEW  YORK 
..TON.  OF  MINNESOTA 
JR..  OF  OONNECTICUT 
B  DYSON.  OF  OBOROLA 
I BLIZONDO.  OF  TEXAS 

OP  WASHINOTON 

JR..  OP  PBNN8YLVANLA 
PLETTMAN.  OF  VIROINIA 
OF  WASHINOTON 
>F  CALIFORNIA 

r^UTHSIE-OORN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN  HENNES8EY-NILAND.  OF  THB  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 
HELEN  CLARE  HUDeON.  OF  MICHIGAN 
BARBARA  JEAN  J(  IHN80N.  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
SYLVIA  DOLORES  JOHNSON.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
OLORIAM.  JORDA  «,  OF  TEXAS 
MATTHEW  B.  KAPl  JiH.  OF  NEW  YORK 
PETER  FRANCIS  k  AHER.  OF  FLORIDA 
CARL08FELIPE  M  BJIA.  JR..  OF  CALIFORNIA 
DAN  MCKENZIE  U.  LLER.  OP  NEW  JDtSEY 
PATRICIA  O.  NEiemi-DOUVELIB.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OT 

COLUMBIA 
JBFFRY  R.  OLESEN.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
ANDREW  W.  OLTYAN.  OF  TEXAS 
WILLIAM  JAMBS  (StR,  JR..  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
MICHAEL  S.  OWEN)  OF  TENNESSEE 
HOLUB  S.  SUMMBtS.  OF  TEXAS 
PETER  OBOFFREY  TINSLEY.  OF  CALIPORNIA 
KAREN  EILEEN  VdUCER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MARY  A.  WRIGHT,  pp  CALIPORNIA 

U.S.  pJFORMATION  AGENCY 

KIMBERLY  O.  HAShAN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MARY  FRANCES  S^EBR.  OF  OHIO 

THE  FOLLOWIMt-NAMED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  POREION 
SERVICE  OF  THE JDEPARTMBrrS  OP  STATE  AND  COM- 
MERCE TO  BE  OOSSULAR  OPPICBtS  ANDkOR  SECRETAR- 
IES IN  THE  DIFlOMATIC  SBRVICB  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERCA,  AS  INDICATED: 

CONSULAR  OFFICES  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA' 


JOSEPH  F. 
CARLM.  AMD1_ 
LAURA  BARTHOL- 
VALERIE  A.  BAUM, 
VALERIE  LOUISE 

MATTRBW  T 

DAVID  WILLIAM 
SUSAN  BRAWN.  C 
BRADLEY  8.  BBYI 
MICHAEL  D.  .. 
LISA  MARIE  C. 

MARQARgr 

KEITH  M.  CURTIB. 

JEFFREY  P 

MATTHEWS.  DL.. 
JOBEPH  STANTON 
ELLIS  MERRILL 
ERIC  PBTER  Pi_ 
OINA  C.  PADDIS, 
LAURA  ANN  Pi 
LACRIBKIMri 
BU8AM  JOY 
RICHARDS. 
JEANNE  L. 


lTL  of  VIROINIA 
I.  OP  MARYLAND 

'.  OP  VntOINIA 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 
OF  ALASKA 
OPVIRODnA 

OF  vraaiKiA 

IVTROINIA 

OF  VIROINIA 
OFVmOINIA 
OPCAUFORMIA 
OPVISaiMIA 
VIROINIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
OTTBK  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
OP  VIROINIA 

term,  or  cauformia 

OP  VIROINIA 
VIROINIA 

tTH.  OF  TEXAS 
OP  TEXAS 
MARYLAND 
OP  OHIO 
OP  VIROINIA 


UMI 
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KBOC  D.  PREISTCWB.  OP  WTOMINO 

MASK  EDWARD  FRY.  Cff  MICSIOAN 

JUUANNK  M.  PDRMAN.  OT  TEXAS 

KKLU  ANN  BAMn.TaN,  OP  VmOINIA 

JOHN  y.  HANXK.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

EDWARD  D.  HANSON.  OP  VStOINIA 

MART  VAETH  HANSON.  OP  VntOINIA 

JOHN  CHBI8TUPHBI BARPOLC.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

AMT  KATHLEEN  HARRIES.  OF  ARIZONA 

REOINA  HART.  OP  VDUUNIA 

ORBOORT  N.  mCKS.  OP  MARYLAND 

OOIXXm  ANNE  n»Y.  OP  VQtOINlA 

KAREN  L.  HOLLERICH.  OP  VIROINIA 

JABCW  H.  HOROWm,  OP  CALIFORNIA 

PATRICK  HUOHBB.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOLUMBU 

MARY  L.  JOHNSON.  OP  VIROINIA 

ROBERT  J.  JOHNSON,  OP  MARYLAND 

DEBRA  A.  JUNCXER.  OP  INDIANA 

EDOARD  DANIEL  KAOAN.  OF  ILLINOI8 

JEFFREY  R.  KATZ.  OP  VIROINIA 

XELLIE  LYNN  XENNEY.  OP  VIROINIA 

JOHN  D.  KILOORE.  OP  VIROINIA 

JAMES  WERNER  LEAP.  OP  WA8HINOT0N 

JOSEPH  Y.  LEE.  OP  MARYLAND 

PAMELA  S.  LOW.  OP  VIRGtNIA 

ANTHONY  L.  LUSITANI.  JR..  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Bt»H  A.  MACNEIL.  JR..  OF  MARYLAND 

MICHAEL  PRXR  MACY.  OF  CALIP(«NIA 

REBECCA  L.  MANN.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOLUMBU 

MARY  ANNE  THBtXBX  MASTBtSON.  OF  VIROINIA 

MICHAEL  J.  MASTRANOEIiO.  OF  TEXAS 

PLBUNO  W.  MATHEWS.  OP  MARYLAND 

ABOOSTINE  8.  MCDOWELL-LONO.  OP  VIROINIA 

poRBxarr  e.  mcmunn.  op  viroinia 

RONALD  K.  MOROAN.  OF  TEXAS 

w.  BOWIE  Mum.  or  oonnbcticut 

RICHARD  WILLIAM  O'BRIBI.  OP  MARYLAND 
REICHEL  D.  OOATA.  OF  VmOINIA 
DENNIS  A.  OLBCHNA.  OP  MARYLAND 

LEABSmXTH  LACEY  O'NEAL.  OF  THE  DISHUCT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 
LESLIE  MARIE  PADILLA.  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
ALAN  L.  PATTOtaON.  OP  VIROINIA 
MARTHA  E.  PATTlRaON.  OF  NEW  YORX 
DONALD  D.  PATTESON.  m.  OF  TEXAS 
DUANE  M.  PAULUS.  OF  VIROINIA 
AVRAHAM  RABBY.  OF  NEW  YORX 
MICHAE.  J.  RAIOLE.  OF  VIROINIA 

CHERYL  J.  RATHBUN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
PHILIP  C.  RAVXLINO.  OP  VIROINIA 
SARAH  X  RAY.  OP  VIROINIA 
A.  JACKSON  RICH.  JK.  OP  VmOINIA 
POLLY  ELIZABrra  ROBERTS.  OF  VIROINIA 
DANIEL  A.  ROPP.  OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
RICHARD  ROTHMAN,  OT  NKW  HAMPSHIRE 
J.  BRINTON  R0WDYBU8H.  OP  OHIO 
MARILYNN  WILLIAMS  ROWDYBUSH.  OF  OHIO 
ANDREW  I.  BUDMAM.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
DAVID  CRAHI  RUSSELL.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CYRIL  EPHRADt  SARTOR.  OF  VIROINIA 
MICHAEL  D.  BCANLAN.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
LAURIE  A.  8CHIVE.  OF  VHUUNIA 
DAVm  LESTER  800TT.  OP  TEXAS 
MARX  WAYNE  SEIBLX.  OP  KANSAS 
JOYCE  VESTA  8EUNARINK.  OP  MARYLAND 
CRARUS  U  SHAFFER,  OP  MARYLAND 
DAVID  8.  SHEXMBi.  OF  VIROINIA 
CHARLXS  BXIFWITH  SMTIS.  OP  TEXAS 
THOMAS  D.  8MITHAM.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
CLIFFORD  TEUNI8  OERRITT  SORENSEN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

EDWARD  awcmat  Stafford,  of  Tennessee 

EDWARD  D.  STERN.  OP  VIROINIA 
STBPHBI  BTBINHEIMIR.  OF  MARYLAND 
JOANNE  STONE-RIVER.  OP  VIROINIA 
HARRY  R.  SULLIVAN.  OP  FLORIDA 
AMISIOO  TADEU.  OF  NEW  J^ISEY 
MART  JANE  TBRLTNCK.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
SEAN  T^UtY.  OF  CALIF«»NIA 
THOMAS  M.  TROY.  JR..  OP  VIROINIA 
BCXXT  K.  URDNOU.  OP  VUtOINIA 
OTTO  HANS  VAN  MAXBSSBf.  OF  ARIZONA 
PETER  HENDRICX  VROOMAN.  OF  NEW  YORX 
JOHN  MARTIN  WEISS.  OP  VSUUNIA 
DAWN  WELFARE,  OP  MARYLAND 
SIMONE  WHITl-EMORE.  OP  WASBINOTON 
CHARLES  P.  WILSON.  OT  VIROINIA 
WHITNEY  JOHN  WITTXMAN.  OP  CAUFORNIA 
XLAINB  SAMSON  YANNOTTt  OF  NEW  YORK 
ANDREW  ROBDIT  TOUNO.  OF  CAUFOtOnA 

CONSULAR    OFFICERS    OP    THE    UNTTQ)    STATES    OF 


EBWETH  C.  KOWALCmK.  OP  CONNECTICUT 
DWALD  K  MASON.  OF  VIROINIA 

8ECRXTARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
mOTB)  STATES  OF  AMDUCA: 

JOHN  MICHAEL  CROW.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

IRA  m.  Ttaarr.  of  Massachusetts 

PAUL  C.  MAZWXLU  OP  MARYLAND 

AXDREW  P.  WTLKIALA,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

THE  POUiOWIMO-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE 
PORBKW  SERVICE  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  FOR 
FBOMOnatl  OrrO  THE  aXNIOR  PORXXIN  SERVICE  TO  THE 

CLAsa  mmcA'CTP.  eppec iivE  November  u.  uw 

CABKXB  MnfEl  OF  THE  SBOOR  POREKIN  BHtVICE 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATSB  OP  AMERICA.  CLASS  OP  OOUN- 


CHARI.EW  BOWMAN  JAOOBWI.  OF  ILLINOIS 

THE    POLLOVINa-NAMED    CARJOBt    MEMBER    OP    THE 
FCRBiaN  SERVICE  OT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  FOR 


PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FORZION  SERVICE  TO  THE 
CLASS  INDICATED.  EFFBCTIVX  THE  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF 
THE  IISO  STATE  SDnCHl  FOREION  SERVICE  PROMOTION 

usr 

CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FORXtON  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR: 

FREDERICK  A.  MBCKX.  OP  FLORIDA 

PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWINO  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL  AC- 
TION IN  THE  REOULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS 
PROVIDO)  BY  LAW  AND  RXOULATIONS: 

To  be  assistant  surgeon 


ALAN  H.  ARBUCKLX 
KATHZRINi:  H  CIAOOO 
PATRICK  H.  DAVID 
KAREN  L.  PARXO 
MARY  C.  PORVAZNIX 


JAMES  E.  OLSON 
TAMIXON.  OLSON 
KENNETH  80WINSKI 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS 
MICHAEL  O.  WILCOX 


THE  FOLLOWINO  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL  AC- 
TION IN  THE  REOULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATICMS  THEREFOR  AS 
PROVIDED  BY  LAW  AND  RXOULATIONS: 

To  be  medical  director 


JAMBB  R.  ALLEN 
SAMUEL  BRODER 
JAMES  W.  CURRAN 
JEFFREY  P.  KOPLAN 


EDWARD  D.  MARTIN 
BERNARD  MOeS 
FRANK  X  YOUNO 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


MITCHELL  L.  COHEN 
STEPHEN  P.  HEYSE 
SAMUEL  L.  KXSSEL 
CHARLES  Q.  NORTH 


MARKW.  OBKRLE 
STEPHDfB.  PERMISCW 
OERALD  V.  QUINNAN.  JR- 


To  be  surgeon 

PAUL  J.  BELIOMAN  ROBERT  V.  TAUXE 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 

ANDERSONS.  FUNXE 

To  be  dental  director 

WILLIAM  L.  CLOUD.  JR.  DONALD  C.  SMITH 

WOODROW  B.  LACKEY 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 


STEPHEN  B.  OORBIN 
DUSHANKA  V.  KLXINMAN 
WILLIAM  R.  MAAS 


VICTOR  A.  PALMIERI 
WALLACE  O.  SMTTH.  m 
DANIEL  L.  SPETB 


HORACE  HARRIS 
DAVID  J.  HERMAN 


To  be  dental  surgeon 

MARXXNEHRINO 


JOHN  P  CROWLEY 
ROSALYN  T.  CURTIS 


To  be  nurse  director 

CECELIA  U.  REID 


SANDRA  B.  COSTA 
MARIANNE  M.  DAVENPORT 


To  be  senior  nurse  officer 

DEBMIAH  J.  SHERMAN 


To  be  nurse  officer 


IXnOTHY  J.  SOUCK 
MARILYN  J.  VRANAS 


THEODORE  W.  CURRIER,  ni 
JAMES  C.  MCCANN 
DEBORAH  U  PARHAM 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 

ELLDi  J.  KINO  XTTTY  R  MACFARLANE 

To  be  engineer  director 


CHARLES  O.  DOWELL 
LARRY  8.  OAYNOR 


NELSON  A.  LEIDEL 
OARY  E.  RADTXE 


To  be  senior  engineer  officer 


PAUL  A.  BOYS 

TDUtY  L.  CHRISTEN8EN 

ROY  M.  FLXMING 


ALBBIT  E.  RACHAL.in 
WINSTON  A.  SMITH 
OC»UX>N  B.  WILCOX 


JAMBB  O.  BOPSON 

WILLIAM  B.  XmOBT 


To  be  engineer  officer 

MARVIN  L. 


To  be  scientist  director 


MARILYN  A.  PINOB»UT 
DAVID  O.  RATTAN 


NEILL.  SASS 
DAVID  T.  TINOEY 


To  be  senior  scientist 

OKffiOE  p.  HOSKIN 


RONALD  P.  CAREY 
BRYAN  D.  HARDIN 

To  be  scientist 

JOHN  M.  8PAULOIN0 

To  be  sanitarian  director 

BRUCE  R.  CHBJXOWSKY 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 

XXNNKTH  W.  HOLT  BARRY  8.  STXRN 


To  be  sanitarian 

JON  S.  PEABODY  RALPH  T.  TROUT 

To  be  veterinary  director 

ROeoOE  M.  MOORX.  JK 

To  be  veterinary  officer 

RICHARD  F.  CULLI80N 

To  be  pharmacist  director 

FREDERICK  J.  ABRAMXX     DONALD  C.  THXLBH 
DAVID  A.  APOAR 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 


THOMAS  J.  AMBROSE 
OERALD  M.  BUROE 
ROBERT  DECHRISTOFORO 
JAMES  E.  EDOE 
TERRANCE  L.  OREEN 
SAMUEL  M.  HOPE 


JAMES  C.MYERS 
ROBBIN  M.  NUHSWANDBR 
FRANKLIN  D. 

STOTTLBMY^R 
FRANXIX  L.  SDTTOM 


To  be  pharmacist 


OARY  O.  ADAM 
MARION  T.  BEARDEN 
PATRICK  O.  COX 
MARILEBJ.  FIX 


PATRICK  8.  BOOAN 
YANAR  MILLE 
JAMES  M.  THOMPSON 


To  be  dietitian  director 

CABOLTM  C.  BLACKWOOD 

To  be  senior  dietitian 

BEVERLY  O.  CRAWFORD 

To  be  dietitian 

KAREN  A.  HERBELIN 

To  be  therapist  director 

ODIE  A.  DIUUiO 

To  be  senior  therapist 

OARY  C.  HUNT 

To  be  therapist 

IVAXAR.  WILLIAM 

To  be  health  services  director 

JAMBS  H.  BRANNON.  JR. 
JOAN  E.P.  HOLLOW  AY 
ROBBtT  C.  JACXSON 


PATRICIA  D.  MAIL 
JAMES  W.  ROLOFSON 


To  be  senior  health  services  officer 


On(E  X  CARNIOOM 
JOSEPH  OARCIA.  JR. 
JOHN  R.  HAMMOND 
EARL  H.  BANDWERKKR 


LEER.  LOOMIS 
B>WARO  F   MANNY 
ROBERT  J   OSTROWSXI 
JON  M.  RASMUBSBl 


To  be  health  services  officer 


VICTOR  N.  Avnro 

PATRICIA  X  BROOKS 
HAMILTON  L.  BROWN 


WESUY  W.  CHARLTON 

PAUL  RXWE'1'1 

WBIDELL  E.  WAOrWRIOHT 


To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

BEVERLY  A.  ROTH  . 

IN  THE  ARMY  ' 

THE  U.S.  ARMY  REBERVE  OFFICERS  NAMED  HEREIN 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RESERVE  OP  THE  ARMY  OF 
THE  UNITE)  STATES  IN  THE  ORADBS  INDICATED  BELOW. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
OODX  SECTIONS  BWA).  9971  AND  AM: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIO.  OD«.  ARTHUR  H.  BAIDBN.  m.  Sl-M-UK      i 
BRIG  OEN   ALVIN  BRYANT.  M4-M-7at. 
BRIO.  OEN  JOHN  H.  CAPALBO.  €H-M-Tni. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

OOU  FRANK  M.  BBOWN. 

COU  JOHN  O.  PAPPAS.  « 

OOL.  HERBBtT  KOQBL  JK.  I 

COL.  EARL  B.  BURCH.  «■  II  WM.  | 

COL  BILLY  P.  JESTER  4»-T4-M)i. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

l^E  FOLLOWINO-NAMB)  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  OOMPRI- 
TTVE  CATEOORY  OF  CHAPLAIN  0CRP8  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY 
FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  P^iMANENT  ORADE  OF  REAR 
ADMIRAL  aX>WER  HALF).  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNIT- 
ED STATBB  OODK  SBCTION  <M.  SUBJBCT  TO  QOALIPICA- 
TION8  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDS)  BY  LAW: 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admirai  (Unoer  half) 

CAPT.  DONALD  X.  MUCHOW.  01S-»-«Mt.  U.S.  NAVT 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO  AIR  NAIIOMAL  GUARD  OP  THE  UB.  OF- 
FICE FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THK  RXB^VB  OF  THE  AOt 
FORCE  UNDER  THE  PBOVUIOMa  OF  BBCnOm  Mi  AMD 
on*.  TIIIX  10  OF  THE  UNRB)  STATEB  OQOB.  PK>- 
M0TK3NS  MAI»  UNDER  SBCTION  Hit  AND  OOMFIRMB)  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNUB  aXCnOM  M  8HALL  BEAR  AN  BPPBC- 
TTVE  DATE  BBTABLUaB)  IN  AOOORDANCE  WITH  SBC- 
TXNt  014.  TITLE  10  OP  THE  UNTTB)  BTA1XS  OODK  (XP- 
FBCTIVK  DATE  POLLOWB  SERIAL  NUMBER) 
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LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  JOHN  B.  OOOPIR.  ISI-O-SIM.  T/UW 

MAJ.  JOHN  DKROO.  JR.  m-3»4m.  inUKI 

MAJ.  MARK  nXDBltfUaOB.  0»-«MM(.  T/IMO 

MAJ.  MICBARL  R.  OOOOMAN.  llT-«-«TSS.  lOMO 

MAJ.  BRIAN  K.  ORIPPIN.  S«0-ea-UM.  T/ll«) 

MAJ.  BRUCB  D.  HALV0R8XN.  M»  M  MM.  TiMO 

MAJ.  JAMSB  B.  HAMILTON.  m-tHtU.  T««a 

MAJ.  J08RPH  M.  HARDiami.  HM>-M6a.  T/IMO 

MAJ.  LARRIR  B.  HARLAN.  OU-tO-CIK.  lO^M 

MAJ.  DARRBX  R  RABT,  aO-M-SMl.  tMO 

MAJ.  MARX  H.  JOMta.  tXt-M-tm.  V»U» 

MAJ.  BTDMBT  V.CJC.  KXLnPCLBOLK.  aW-M-am.  1/U«) 

MAJ.  ROBBIT  T.  LINOOLN.  «0-M-«»IS.  T«ao 

MAJ.  DANIEL  W.  RXDLIN,  MU-St-OtS*.  7/14M 

MAJ.  OLDI  A  WROWORTH.  M»-S4-7M>.  7«W 

NURSE  CORPS 

7o  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  SUSAN  M.  TOMXA.  aM-i*^<a».  tMO 
DENTAL  CORPS 

7o  6e  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  LAW^IB«CB  K.  RAT.  3»W40U.  T/UW 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  DEPARTMENT 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  PAUL  D.  BOBBHART.  <0^-T»-ITM.  7/T/W 
MAJ.  WILLIAM  M.  XKAIM8.  n.  O^-M-lMl.  (MM 
MAJ.  JOHN  R.  HALOaC  MO-M-TIO.  T/I/M 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THX  KOAaWOia  AIR  NATIONAL  ODARD  OP  THZ  C.8.  OP- 
PKIRS  PQR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RE8SIVX  OF  THX  AIR 
FORCE  ONDBR  THX  PROTI8ION8  OP  SECTIONS  MS  AND 


nra.  TTIfiX  10  OP  THE  UNmCD  STATES  CODE  PHO- 
MOTIONSJMADE  UNDER  SECTION  KM  AND  CONPIRMED  BT 
THX  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  i«  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EPPBC- 
TTVE  DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION »7<  TITLE  10  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  (EP- 
PXCTTVE  DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NUMBER) 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MAJ.  aB(|iax  w.  BowxN,  m-a«-«M>,  &mo 

MAJ.  Wn,  .JAM  J.  BURNS,  OM-W-TWr.  MMO 
MAJ.  ROK  MO  E  CARDIN.  ia6-<*-UH6.  ilino 

MAJ.  BED  >iARD  E.  oox  JR.  43a-ai-7aa&.  inm 

MAJ.  JOH  i  a.  OOZAD.  M-tt-Mll.  MMO 
MAJ.  JOH  I  C.  FARRBLL.  l»«-ei«).  4«M 
MAJ.  JOH  (  B.  HANDT.  SB-M-OTT,  USM 
MAJ.  ED«  ARD  A.  HASLER.  304-Sa-«711,  VlftW 
MAJ.  Ria  LARD  B.  MARINO.  114-«0-eU».  V3M 

MAJ.  CRA  ;g  r.  mckinlet,  m»m  nm.  5a«w 

MAJ.  WEI  dell  W.  PARMER.  US-aO-tTU.  S«n 

MAJ.  ROM  >ra  c.  poRTis.  42a-TaHoaB.  a/ano 

MAJ.  JEP  HEY  D.  SCHJODT.  MS-«*-««0.  MMO 
MAJ.  KAI  UE  E  SINKAVICR.  tTS-K-ew;:  VMM 
MAJ.  MIL  .ARD  F.  SLOAN  JR.,  a4S-«0-ai41.  VUW) 
MAJ.  JAM  E8  E.  THORNKLL  9aS-T4-aaM.  SOKO 
MAJ.  DEA  «  P.  WHEELER  JR.,  3*4-e4-S«13.  V««0 
MAJ.  DAVp>  S.  ZELENOK.  lB-M-7437.  MW 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


Wm  JAM 


MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 

MAJ.  PAU 


.JAM  EB 
SAM  JEL 


Apnlll,1991 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senat^  April  11, 1991: 

DEPAR'^VENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

ARTHUR  J.  Bill,  op  Florida  to  be  an  assistant 

secretary  of  BOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

JIM  E  TARBO.  OP  NEW  MEXICO,  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  Of  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

EUROPEAlJ  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

NICHOLAS  PjBRADY.  OP  NEW  JERSEY,  TO  BE  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNOR OF  THE  EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REAUONMENT 
COMMISSION 

THE  P^JiOWfitG  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT  COM- 
MISSION FOR  TERMS  EZPmiNG  AT  THE  END  OP  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OP  THE  102D  CONGRESS: 


J.  DUNN,  »7-M-aMa.  H«0 
R.  HILDEBRAND.  ii7-U-Mia.  SAM 
1.  R.  SCARBRO,  41»-l4-7«a,  tOMO 
M.  STROMBORG,  MB-St-niS.  VMO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


STDMtT, 


JR.,  OP  NEW  YORK 
JR.,  OF  ILLINOIS 
TROWBRIDGE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OO- 


FRESTOtl  MOORE.  OF  TEXAS,  TO  BE  CHIEF  FINANCIAL 
OFFICER.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  (NEW  FOSITION) 


ARTHUR  LBVn^, 
ROBERT  D. 
ALEXANDER  B, 
LUMBIA 

THE  ABOVE  ^MINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJEPT 
TO  THE  NOMIV  ESS'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RB- 
QUEST8  TO  AI  l»EAR  AND  TESTIFY   BEFORE  ANY  DULY 

coNSTmrrBD  i  ommittee  of  the  senate. 


Apnl  11,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SPEECH  BY  JOHN  BRADEMAS, 
PRESIDENT  OF  NEW  YORK  UNI- 
VERSITY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  ex- 
cellent speech  delivered  t}y  my  ctose  friend 
and  forrner  colleague  John  Brademas,  the 
preskJent  of  New  York  University,  who  so  atity 
served  the  people  of  the  Third  District  of  Indn 
ana  for  22  years  and  served  with  distinctkm 
for  4  years  as  the  majority  whip  of  ttie  House. 
His  speech,  "Economies  in  Transitnn:  Man- 
agement Training  and  Market  Econorncs  Edu- 
catfon  in  Central  arxl  Eastern  Europe,"  war- 
rants the  attentkxi  of  ail  wtw  are  interested  in 
the  success  of  United  States  assistance  pro- 
grams to  the  new  democracies  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  text  folkMvs: 
A  Moment  to  Seize:  A  U.S.  Partnership  fx}r 

Manaoement  Trainino  and  Market  Eco- 

Nomcs  Education  in  Central  and  EIast- 

ERM  Europe 

(Address  of  John  Brademas,  President,  New 
York  University) 

We  meet  at  an  extraordinary  moment  In 
world  affairs.  We  are  witnessing  the  defeat  of 
a  sava^  aggressor  who  ruthlessly  Invaded 
and  plundered  a  small  neighbor.  The  cam- 
paign against  Saddam  Hussein  Is  successful 
in  large  part  because  of  President  Bush's 
skill  in  building,  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices, an  international  coalition.  We  must 
all  hope  that  the  war  is  brought  to  an  end 
swiftly  and  with  minimum  casualties  and 
that  we  can  soon  turn  to  the  difficult  task  of 
tmllding  a  structure  of  stability  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mesmerizing  as  is  the  drama  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  cannot  permit  it  to  divert  our  at- 
tention ftom  developments  elsewhere  in  the 
world  which  will  profoundly  affect  the  shape 
of  the  next  decade  and  the  new  century 
ahead. 

In  the  Baltics  the  crackdown  by  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  signals  a  retreat  f^m 
glasnost  and  perestroika  as  the  peoples  of 
that  country  struggle  with  massive,  deep- 
seated  Internal  problems. 

In  the  Third  World,  millions  cry  out  for 
fjreedom  and  for  decent  living  standards. 

In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  repres- 
sion of  dissent  and  reversion  to  hardline  Ide- 
ology and  practice  darken  hopes  for  progress 
is  that  vast  nation. 

In  South  Aftica.  the  hated,  and  hatefUl, 
system  of  apartheid  is  crumbling  but  there, 
too,  the  path  to  a  Just  society  will  not  be 
smooth. 

Bat  It  is  a  challenge  of  a  different  kind 
that  brings  us  all  here  tonight  and  tomor- 
row— nothing  less  than  the  drive,  after  four 
decades  of  Communist  rule,  of  the  peoples  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  to  establish  firee 
and  democratic  political  institutions  and 
tree,  market-oriented  economies. 


The  purpose  of  this  conference  Is.  there- 
fore, a  noble  one  and  I  want  to  commend  Its 
organizers  on  a  creative  and  significant  Inl- 
Uative: 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
Robson, 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers Michael  Boskin, 

Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  Ronald  Roskens,  and 

Bruce  Gelb,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

I  pay  tribute  also  to  the  leadership  on  this 
vital  question  of  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  Martin  Frost  of  Texas. 

A  personal  commitment  to  INTERNA-nONAL 

education 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  such  a  dis- 
tinguished audience  of  so  many  leaders  of 
American  business  and  Industry,  foundations 
and  private  international  orgsinizatlons  as 
well  as  officials  from  Federal  agencies  close- 
ly associated  with  Central  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean relations.  I  am  pleased  as  well  to  note 
the  outstanding  representation  of  my  col- 
leagues trom  the  academic  world,  and,  of 
course,  I  offer  a  special  welcome  to  our  many 
eminent  guests  from  abroad. 

I  am,  for  several  reasons,  pleased  to  have 
been  invited  to  speak  at  this  opening  session. 

First,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  twenty- 
two  years,  Including  four  as  Majority  Whip, 
I  was  involved  with  matters  affecting  U.S. 
relations  with  Europe  over  a  period  extend- 
ing f^om  the  Eisenhower  era  through  the 
Carter  years.  I  also  sat  on  the  House  com- 
mittee with  principal  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation at  all  levels — schools,  colleges  and 
universities — the  arts  and  humanities,  muse- 
ums, libraries  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  and  culture.  Indeed,  in  1986,  I  was 
chief  sponsor  of  the  International  Education 
Act,  aimed  at  encouraging  more  attention  to 
international  studies  in  this  country. 

Second,  for  over  a  decade  I  have  served  as 
president  of  the  largest  private  university  in 
the  United  States— New  York  University, 
with  some  47,000  students  In  13  schools,  col- 
leges and  divisions  and  an  annual  operating 
budget  of  Sl.l  billion.  Our  itroud  tradition  as 
educator  of  immigrants  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  began  when  NYU  first  welcomed 
newcomers  trom  Europe  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  Today  NYU  operates  pro- 
grams in  countries  around  the  world,  includ- 
ing more  than  a  dozen  in  Europe. 

Third,  both  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
since,  I  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  vis- 
ited Poland — I  may  observe  that  my  wife  is 
of  Polish  descent — Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Romania,  Yugoslavia.  EUtst  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1979  Speaker  O'Neill  ap- 
iminted  me  to  lead  a  delegation  of  seventeen 
Members  of  Congress  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  meet  In  the  Kremlin  with  members 
of  the  SuiR'eme  Soviet.  In  fact,  we  were  the 
first  American  political  leaders  to  meet 
Eduard  Shevardnadze,  in  Tbilisi,  when  he 
was  party  chief  of  Georgia. 

Here  let  me  note  that  an  important 
interparliamentary  dialogue  with  the  newly 
elected  legislative   leaders  of  Central   and 


Eastern  Europe  Is  headed  by  Congressman 
Frost.  He  is  chairman  of  a  congressional 
task  force,  appointed  by  Speaker  Tom  Foley, 
which  visited  Prague,  Budapest  and  Warsaw 
last  year  and  made  recommendations  to  as- 
sist the  development,  In  those  and  the  other 
new  democracies,  of  effective  national  legis- 
latures. 

And  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  aside, 
I  recall  another  trip,  over  twenty-five  years 
ago,  to  Yugoslavia,  where,  as  a  young  Con- 
gressman. I  encountered  a  young  Foreign 
Service  officer,  a  fHend  of  many  years.  Larry 
Eagleburger. 

A  final,  and  telling,  reason  I  was  pleased  to 
accept  Bruce  Gelb's  invitation  is  a  philo- 
sophical one— my  firm  conviction  that  there 
is  a  close  and  intimate  relationship  between 
open,  competitive  economies  and  free  and 
democratic  political  Institutions. 

A  CALL  FOR  PARTNERSHIPS 

This  viul  linkage  is  aptly  described  in  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Journal  Foreign  Affairs, 
where  author  William  Pfaff  writes:  "The  ra- 
diance of  Western  Justice  and  success  is  the 
power  that  caused  the  east  European  nations 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  abandon  what  they 
were  and  attempt  to  become  what  we,  the  de- 
mocracies, have  made  of  ourselves  ...  It  is 
a  moment  to  seize." 

It  is,  indeed,  this  "moment"  that  brings  us 
together— fhjm  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
from  the  public  and  private  sectors;  (torn  the 
worlds  of  business,  academla,  foundations 
and  government— the  moment  to  consider 
how  best  to  encourage  democracy  and  mar- 
ket reform  In  the  newly  liberated  nations  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

When  I  began  these  remarks,  I  listed  crises 
In  various  parte  of  the  globe.  To  round  out 
the  context  trom  which  I  speak.  I  must  also 
note  certain  unpleasant  realities  here  In  the 
United  States. 

We  Americans  fSce  a  burgeoning  array  of 
problems  of  our  own,  trom  combating  crime 
and  drugs  to  cleaning  up  the  environment, 
trom  fighting  AIDS  to  dealing  with  home- 
lessness,  fl-om  reinvigorating  a  listless 
school  system  to  reignitlng  a  stalled  econ- 
omy. 

Worse,  our  ability  to  finance  the  immense 
efforts  necessary  to  address  these  troubles 
has  ia*ogre88iveIy  deteriorated.  The  cost  of 
the  Mld-E^t  war,  soaring  toward  SI  billion  a 
day,  has  sharpened  the  contours  of  a  deepen- 
ing recession  and  poured  kerosene  on  the 
fires  of  a  S300  billion  deficit  in  a  Federal 
budget  already  strained  by  the  cost  of  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout. 

Despite  our  domestic  dilemmas,  we  cannot 
ignore  our  obligations  abroad,  particularly 
when  they  embrace  goals  so  long  sought  and 
so  eminently  desirable  as  assisting  the  na- 
tions of  Central  and  Elastem  Europe  In  set- 
ting up  market-based  economies  and  free  po- 
litical institutions. 

Our  task.  It  seems  to  me.  is  to  determine. 
In  this  resiwct,  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
United  States.  Given  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  limits  of  our  financial  means. 
I  want  to  assert,  as  clearly  as  I  can.  two  fun- 
damental principles. 

First,  if  Americans  are  to  be  effective  in 
contributing  to  democratic  practices  and 
market  economies  in  Central  and  Eastern 
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Europe,  we  must  forge  In  this  country  a  cre- 
ative, innovative,  broad-scale  partnership 
that  will  command  the  talents  and  energies 
of  American  business  and  industry,  private 
foundations,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
the  Federal  government. 

Second,  some  of  the  resources  of  that  part- 
nership must  be  targeted  squarely  on  man- 
agement training  and  education  In  market 
economics.  Without  knowledgeable  practi- 
tioners, market  economies  and  democratic 
regimes  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  can 
neither  be  successfully  introduced  nor  devel- 
oped. 

The  reasons  we  in  the  United  SUtes  should 
forge  such  a  partnership,  among  ourselves 
and  with  our  European  colleagues,  must  be 
obvious.  Not  the  least  Is  that  at  our  best, 
Americans  are  champions  of  (Tee  peoples  and 
open  markets.  Clearly,  such  a  policy  of  part- 
nership is  in  our  national  interest  as  a  world 
power.  And  finally,  a  politically  and  eco- 
nomically vibrant  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope affords  opportunities  for  American  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Whether  trade,  invest- 
ment or  multinational  ventures,  promising 
new  fields  ought  not  to  be  left  solely  to  other 
induBtrlalixed  countries. 

We  recognise,  of  course,  that  the  European 
Community  can  be  expected  to  play  a  major 
role  in  the  transformation  going  on  within 
its  neighboring  nations.  This  Is  natural. 
given  proximity  and  history.  EC  involvement 
is  also  a  financial  imperative  as  the  United 
States  can  provide  only  limited  aid. 

We  welcome  Initiatives  on  the  part  of 
Western  Europe,  Japan  and  others.  But  I  re- 
iterate that  I  would  not  wish  to  see  a  resur- 
gent Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  which 
the  major  contributions  came  only  from  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  The  United  States  must  be 
a  partner,  too,  and  a  continuing  presence.  In 
the  economic  revival  of  that  vital  heartland. 

A  CRCCIAI.  ROLB  FOR  COLLBOE8  AND 

innvERsrriKS 

Our  contribution  need  not  come  only  from 
the  government,  which  is  why  I  have  urged 
the  creation  of  a  broad-based  partnership. 
Nor  must  our  participation  always  take  the 
form  of  cash.  We  have  much  else  of  value  to 
offer. 

As  fundamental  to  economic  development 
as  roads,  bridges,  tunnels,  iwwer  and  commu- 
nications is  the  indispensable  element  of 
brainpower— trained  minds,  skilled  man- 
agers, educated  leaders. 

The  development  of  competitive  economies 
In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  will  depend  In 
DO  small  part  on  how  rapidly  and  effectively 
new  managers  can  be  trained  and  new  knowl- 
edge imparted.  You  and  I  know  the  concep- 
toal  problems  in  these  countries.  What  is  a 
ftee  market?  How  does  It  work?  We  know, 
too,  the  lack  of  basic  skills  required  to  oper- 
ate in  a  market  economy.  Row  to  set  up  a 
boaineM.  calculate  profit  and  loes,  perform 
basic  aoooontlng,  establish  production  and 
marketing  goals— «11  these  functions  require 
•dncaUon  and  training. 

In  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  entiUed.  "The  REAL 
Boonomy."  Robert  B.  Reich  of  Harvard  cele- 
brates the  crucial  role  of  education  in  soci- 
ety. He  writes: 

"Increasingly,  educated  brainpower— along 
with  roads.  a^i»rts,  computers,  and  fiber- 
optic cables  connecting  It  up— determines  a 
nation's  standard  of  living.  In  the  emerging 
•oonomy  of  the  twenty-first  century  only 
one  asset  Is  growing  more  valuable  as  it  is 
used:  the  proldem-solvlng,  problem-identify- 
ing, and  strategic-brokering  skills  of  a  na- 
tion's dUaens.  [I]int«Ueotnal  capital  has  be- 
oome  a  onlquely  Important  national  asset." 


EXrENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Certi  inly  one  source  of  education  and 
tralnin  ;  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  will 
be  American  business  and  Industry  as  Amer- 
ican nrroB  become  more  actively  Involved 
there.  : 

I  note,  for  example,  the  purchase  by  Gen- 
eral Elbctrlc  of  a  half-Interest  in  Tungsram 
of  Budapest,  a  tentative  agreement  by  Gen- 
eral Mi  (tors  to  buy  a  plant  In  Slovakia,  the 
purcha  »  by  Sara  Lee  of  a  controlling  inter- 
est In  I  tompack,  third  largest  food  company 
in  Hunfary. 

Such  acquisitions  In  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  bring  with  them  both  an  infusion  of 
Amerlcfui  business  management  skills  and 
education  In  market  economics.  These  capa- 
bilities! may  be  imparted  either  by  on-the-job 
example  or  In  formal  training  sessions  set  up 
by  the  companies. 

Even  as  each  corporation  will  tailor  in- 
house  instruction  to  fit  its  own  needs,  broad- 
gauged  programs  of  education  remain  the 
provlnoe  of  colleges  and  universities.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  some  thirty-five 
hundred  institutions  of  higher  learning  with 
an  enormous  diversity  of  academic 
strengt^.  At  New  York  University,  for  ex- 
ample, 'we  offer  courses  and  carry  out  re- 
search )n  subjecta  ranging  from  business  to 
law,  fhim  the  humanities  to  medicine,  from 
the  performing  arta  to  computer  science. 
And  wa  are  particularly  strong  in  European 
area  studies. 

Here  I  must  return  to  the  concept  of  part- 
nershlpj  for  although  institutions  of  higher 
learning  can  supply  the  expertise,  they  are 
unable,  as  nonprofit  organizations,  to  sub- 
sidize assistance  projecte.  Universities  must 
depend  on  support  from  such  sources  as  the 
SEED  program  of  the  Federal  government. 

^ED:  THE  PARTNERSHIP  AT  WORK 

SEEEt  is,  of  course,  the  acronym  for  the 
Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy 
Act,  nrst  passed  In  1989,  an  Initiative  in 
which  Oongress  had  a  strong  role,  and  which 
is  a  main  focus  of  this  conference. 

SEED  essentiaUy  representa  the  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  helping  the 
democracies  emerging  as  the  former  Com- 
munist-controlled countries  develop  free  po- 
litical Institutions  and  market-oriented 
economies.  The  legislation  Is  an  umbrella  for 
a  variety  of  assistance  programs  directed  at 
housing;  agriculture,  environment,  medicine 
and  tra4e  as  well  as  private  sector  activities. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  SEED,  Con- 
gress appropriated  J370  million  for  fiscal  1981, 
an  Increase  of  190  million  from  the  year  be- 
fore. SBED  projecta  have  beneHted  Poland, 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  Romania,  Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia  and  East  Germany.  This 
support  has  provided  food,  children's  relief, 
humanitarian  aid.  parliamentary  orienta- 
tion, trade  and  business  connections,  water 
pollution  control  training  and  student  ex- 
change. 

Here  t  nota  that  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  accompanying  the  appropria- 
tions tot  SEED  for  fiscal  1991,  Congress  em- 
phasized several  specific  uses  of  the  funds. 
Among  these  uses  was  a  program  to  provide 
practical  business  management  training  to 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  Activities  in 
both  the  United  States  and  the  home  coun- 
tries were  encouraged. 

Two  sponsors  of  this  conference,  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Developmentr-AID— and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency— 
USIA— are  leading  the  efforta  to  implement 
8EESD. 

I  believe  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  can  play  a  major  role  here. 

Indeed  my  own  institution.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, j  through  our  School  of  Continuing 
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Education,  has  launched  two  programs.  Not 
only  because  I  believe  our  projecta  strong 
and  carefully  craftad  but  also,  I  respectfully 
submit,  bedause  I  believe  them  models  of  the 
kind  of  partnership  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
them.  Here  let  me  note  that  our  NYU  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  has  for  more  than  70 
years  servejl  those  who,  while  pursuing  their 
education,  may  also  hold  down  jobs  and  sup- 
port families.  Here,  through  flexible  study 
arrangemeijta,  one  may  work  toward  a  de- 
gree or  leam  any  of  a  wide  range  of  trade  or 
professional  skills.  The  School  today,  under 
Dean  Gerald  Heeger,  offers  some  twenty-five 
hundred  courses;  approximately  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons  take  classes  each  semestar. 

Both  our;  projecta  would  be  coordinated 
through  thf  office  of  Polish  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  A|itonl  Kukllnskl  and  undertaken 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Poznan 
and  the  Institute  of  East-West  Business  Dy- 
namics, an  American  organization  formed  by 
business,  aqademic  and  public  sector  leaders 
seeking  to  encourage  U.S.  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Institute  is  chaired  by  a  distinguished 
former  United  States  Ambassador,  Angler 
Biddle  Duke. 
Let  me  describe  these  projecta  briefly. 
Under  the  first,  designated,  "Managrement 
Training  and  Economics  Education  Program 
in  Elastem  Europe,"  2S0  people  a  year,  in 
groups  of  bb  each,  would  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  intensive  seven-week 
courses  on  ^ur  campus.  These  persons  would 
Include  executives,  managers,  union  leaders, 
entrepreneurs,  government  officials,  univer- 
sity faculty  and  technical  school  instructors. 
Attendees  would  be  expected,  on  their  return 
to  Poland,  to  pass  their  freshly  acquired 
know-how  o^i  to  others. 

This  "teadh  the  teacher"  aspect  makes  the 
program  not  only  a  renewable  resource  but 
an  expandable  one.  It  can  exert  a  tremendous 
multiplier  effect. 

Classroom!  lectures  and  workshops  would 
cover  managing,  marketing,  finance,  law. 
data  mtanagement  and  analysis.  To  see 
consumer  choice  functioning  in  the  market- 
place, our  guesta  would  go  on  field  trips  to 
retail  store*.  Industrial  suppliers,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  a  wholesale  food 
distribution  facility,  among  other  examples 
of  the  free  market  system. 

Finally,  each  participant  would  be  placed 
in  an  internship  with  a  business  firm  where 
he  or  she  c^  obeerve  a  manager,  owner  or 
business  projfesslonal  resinnding  to  the  daily 
demands  of  i  competitive  market. 

NYU  faculty  members  would  visit  Poland 
annually  to  provide  follow-up  instruction  to 
those  who  completed  the  New  York  phase 
and  to  conduct  seminars  for  new  groups  of 
trainees. 

A  permanent  International  computer  link 
would  be  set  up,  making  our  faculty  and 
staff  available  on-line  to  consult  on  market 
transition  iwoblems  in  Poland.  The  network 
could  also  spur  the  development  of  an  elec- 
tronic leanllng  community  among  Polish 
business  managers. 

Our  other  project  would  take  the  form  of  a 
six-week.  Intensive  training  program  at  the 
University  of  Posnan  taught  by  NYU  faculty. 
How-to-do-it!  techniques  and  modem  business 
practices  wcRild  be  emphasized.  The  instruc- 
tion would  be  targeted  on  thirty-five  busi- 
ness school  faculty  and  entrepreneurs  in  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  programs,  tech- 
nical school^  and  institutes  in  Poland. 

Here  I  applaud  the  efforta  of  other  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  which  have  devel- 
oped, or  are  developing,  their  own  plans  to 
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offer  RumA^ement  and  marketing  education 
in  the  coontrles  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  I  would  encourage  other  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  do  so. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  with  an  ob- 
servation on  the  public-private  partnership  I 
have  so  vigorously  advocated  and  the  great 
signiflcance  I  assign  to  it.  We  all  realise  that 
after  nearly  three  generations  of  command 
economies  and  authoritarian  governments  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  there  are  mas- 
sive obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  jmu*- 
Uamentary  democracies  and  market-based 
economies.  To  achieve  these  goals  will  be 
neither  simple  nor  easy.  But  to  do  so  Is  es- 
sential. 

Surely  the  task  of  consolidating  tree  and 
democratic  governments  in  the  nations  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  transform- 
ing their  economies  demands  the  efforts  of 
us  all  in  this  country— business  and  industry, 
foundations  and  universities  and  the  Federal 
government — a  genuine  partnership. 

And  indispensable  to  the  success  of  this 
partnership  is  *  *  *  education. 

That  is  why  I  recall  tonight  the  solemn 
words  of  the  philosopher  Alf^«d  North  White- 
head: "In  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  the 
rule  is  absolute.  The  race  which  does  not 
value  trained  intelligence  is  doomed." 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  our  race,  the  human 
race,  is  doomed  *  *  *  so  long  as  we  recognize 
the  value — Indeed,  the  necessity  of  trained 
intelligence  and  Insist  on  the  resources  to 
support  it. 
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Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shoukj  like  to  share  with  my  colieagues  the 
comments  of  my  constituent,  Ber^anin  Meed, 
chairman  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  ReststarKe 
Organizatnn  [WAGRO].  I  t>elieve  you  will  find 
Mr.  Meed's  remarks,  given  before  a  gathering 
of  American  Jewish  Hok)caust  Survivors  in 
New  Yorit  CHy  on  April  7,  1991,  to  be  of  irrter- 
esL  The  text  of  Mr.  Meed's  statement  foNows: 

Rbmarxb  by  Benjamin  Meed,  Chairman, 

Warsaw  Ghetto  Resistance  Organization 

Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men, Fellow  Survivors, 

We  are  together  again  to  say  Kaddish 
B'tsibur,  to  remember  our  past  and  to  reaf- 
firm the  Jewish  future,  to  assert  our  solidar- 
ity with  the  people  of  Israel. 

We  are  here  to  remember  the  victims— hus- 
bands separated  from  their  wives,  children 
torn  from  their  pcurents.  Joined  again  only  in 
death.  Lovingly  we  recall  their  lives,  their 
mentshlekhkeyt  and  their  courage  in  the 
face  of  the  brutal  conditions  of  the  ghettos, 
the  forests  and  the  Nazi  death  camps. 

We  meet  again  to  tell  the  world  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  how  we  were  betrayed 
and  abandoned  by  a  world  of  Indifference, 
that  we  shall  never  forget  Auschwitz. 
Trebllnka.  Majdanek.  Buchenwald,  Sobibor. 
That  we  shall  never  forget  the  Warsaw  Ghet- 
to and  all  the  ghettoes  and  camps  saturated 
with  Jewish  blood. 

Today,  on  the  48th  anniversary  of  the  War- 
saw Ghetto  uprising,  on  this  collective  re- 
membrance day.  we  ask  ourselves.  Can  it 
happen  again? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Imagine  that  SO  years  after  the  Holocaust, 
a  dictator  threatens  to  turn  Tel  Aviv  into  a 
crematorium.  The  gas  is  German  gas:  the 
missiles  are  made  In  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  State  of  Israel,  the  nu- 
clear weapon  would  have  been  a  French  nu- 
clear weapon. 

But  hopefully,  it  will  not  happen  again— 
because  there  is  Israel,  and  t>ecause  Israel's 
great  ally  is  America. 

All  of  us  saw  the  TV  pictures  during  the 
Gulf  War— Jews  huddling  in  sealed  rooms, 
mothers  cuddling  frightened  children,  fami- 
lies putting  on  their  gas  masks.  It  was  a  riv- 
eting, a  painful  experience  as  we  saw  the 
Scuds  flashing  in  the  evening  sky  over  Is- 
rael. Here  was  the  enemy  that  had  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  Jews,  many  of  them  sur- 
vivors of  the  Holocaust  with  their  sons  and 
daughters  and  their  grandchildren. 

I  was  in  Israel  during  those  days.  I  shall 
never  forget  our  arrival.  The  airport  was 
empty.  All  the  world's  airlines  had  stopped 
flying  to  Israel  except  El  Al.  We  were  greeted 
cordially— but  immediately  handed  gas 
masks.  When  the  Scuds  came,  I  too  entered 
the  sealed  rooms,  wearing  my  gas  mask,  pre- 
pared—as all  of  Israel  was  prepared — for  the 
worst. 

Israel  was  ready  and  eager  to  attack  the 
missile  sites,  held  l>ack  only  because  Presi- 
dent Bush  asked  the  Israeli  leaders  to  exer- 
cise restraint.  At  the  same  time,  America 
took  to  battle.  Instead  of  indifference  there 
was  action— Operation  Desert  Storm.  Amer- 
ican Patriot  batteries  were  rushed  to  Israel. 
Israeli  and  American  soldiers  worked  to- 
gether to  shoot  the  Scud  missiles  out  of  the 
sky.  The  bruUl  dicutor  was  defeated  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  threat  to  scorch  the 
soil  of  Israel. 

Meanwhile,  in  Eastern  Europe,  anti-Semi- 
tism is  still  alive.  Conomunism  has  collapsed, 
but  in  its  stead  rightwlng  nationalism  has 
taken  over.  But  Jews  are  not  abandoned 
today.  Israel  stands  ready  to  receive  every 
Jew.  And  our  people  are  coming  today  even 
as  they  came  during  the  Scud  bombings, 
when  their  first  act  upon  landing  in  Israel 
was  to  put  on  a  gas  mask. 

Could  there  be  a  more  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  Israel's  significance  in  the  life 
of  the  Jewish  people — that  thousands  of  im- 
migrants continued  to  pour  into  a  country 
under  nightly  missile  attack,  and  that  the 
people  of  Israel  opened  their  doors  and  their 
hearts  to  welcome  them  in  the  face  of  terror 
from  the  skies? 

We  have  watched  this  modem  Exodus  with 
a  feeling  of  great  pride — but  also  with  envy 
l>ecause  when  we  were  in  need,  there  was  no 
Israel  and  the  free  world  was  closed  to  us.  We 
lived  in  total  Isolation,  abandoned  by  all, 
forgotten  by  all.  Today  the  abandonment  of 
the  Jews  is  history,  part  of  the  past,  not  the 
present. 

One  reason  for  this  change  is  that  we  re- 
membered. We  refused  to  forget  or  let  the 
world  forget.  America  heard  the  voices  of  the 
survivors  and  remembered.  President  Bush, 
his  advisors  and  the  American  people  under- 
stood what  was  at  stake  In  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  we  acted  to  confront  and  to  defeat  the 
tyrant.  Miraculously,  the  victory  was  swift 
and  the  casualties  our  forces  suffered  small. 
Today,  as  we  honor  the  heroism  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops,  and  as  we  mourn  the  fallen  U.S. 
soldiers,  let  us  also  remember  whom  we  can 
trust — and  with  whom  we  can  share  Amer- 
ican weapons.  Today  we  know  that  our  cou- 
rageous soldiers  won  the  war,  but  we  have  all 
the  reasons  to  be  concerned  what  the  peace 
will  bring. 

Will  pouring  more  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  arms  Into  Saudi  Arabia  make  the  region 
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safe?  Will  Syria  be  convinced  to  expel  the 
terrorists  whom  it  has  sheltered,  protected, 
paid,  trained  and  armed?  Will  Kuwait  be  per- 
suaded to  lift  the  economic  boycott  of  Israel? 
Let  us  remember  who  America's  real  friends 
are,  before  another  Middle  East  aims  race 
begins.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Israel  is  the 
proven,  trusted  ally. 

On  this,  the  48th  anniversary  of  tlie  War- 
saw Ghetto  uprising,  we  have  much  to  re- 
member—and also  much  to  look  forward  to. 
Within  the  next  two  years  great  museums 
will  open  in  Washington,  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
here  in  New  York,  dedicated  to  teaching  the 
lessons  of  the  Holocaust — that  hatred  must 
be  confronted  and  not  ignored:  that  the  old- 
est form  of  racism  is  antl-SemltIsm;  that 
singling  out  Jews  as  victims  offers  no  safety 
for  other  religious,  racial  or  ethnic  minori- 
ties, or  for  civillxation  Itself. 

We  have  grave  responsibilities,  but  little 
time.  We  have  accomplished  much,  but  there 
is  much  more  we  must  do  to  document  our 
own  fate— and  the  story  of  how  we  relmllt 
our  lives. 

Even  as  we  are  gathered  here  to  remember 
the  monstrous  murder  of  six  million  Jews, 
and  to  give  thanks  for  the  success  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  the  news  today  makes 
us  concemed  about  the  fate  of  the  Kurds  and 
the  Shi'ites  of  Iraq — the  victims  of  a  contem- 
porary slaughter  by  their  own  mnrderons 
ruler,  Saddam  Hussein. 

As  Jews,  we  have  pledged  "never  again." 
But  we  never  meant  ourselves  only.  For  we 
have  learned  that  hatred  is  not  confined  to 
Jews  alone,  that  once  let  loose  the  poison 
spreads — to  others.  We  who  came  back  from 
the  pit  of  hell  have  known  the  cruelty  of  si- 
lence and  indifference. 

On  this  Day  of  Rememl>rance.  let  us  speak 
out  and  let  us  act  so  that  there  will  new 
again  be  another  Holocaust  of  any  people  of 
any  faith  or  any  race.  This  is  the  lesson  that 
is  part  of  our  yet  unfinished  task  to  teach 
the  world  to  be  on  guard  so  that  the  un- 
thinkable should  not  be  possible  again. 

Remembrance,  said  the  Baal  Shem  Tov,  Is 
the  secret  of  redemption.  Let  us  work  to- 
gether, then,  so  that  the  world  will  remem- 
ber and  understand  what  happened  to  us,  so 
that  it  will  never  happen  again,  to  anyone 
anywhere.  Let  us  remember! 


PROTECTING  U.S.  PATENTS 


HON.  MEL  UVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thuriday.  AprU  11, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Caitomia.  Mr.  Spetfw. 
American  today  can  be  proud  of  her  leading 
worid  posibon  in  biotochnotogy,  one  of  the 
most  promising  hig^-growtti  industries  as  we 
enter  the  21st  oenhvy.  Paillculafly  in  my  home 
State,  bkilechnotogy  companies  piovids  an  in- 
creasing number  of  highi»ying  jobs  and  are 
one  of  the  new  cradtos  of  Amernan  tocfv 
notogy  innovatkyt.  H  we  hope  to  aiord  this 
vital  industry  at  least  the  minimal  patent  pio- 
tectnn  it  deserves,  we  must  be  caulkius  that 
in  intemattonal  negoMatwns  we  do  not  trade 
away  the  very  pater*  rigMs  that  hal^  grow 
suchdynannc,  high-risk  companies. 

I  commend  to  my  colteagues'  attomun  the 
foNowing  artide.  "Bartering  Away  American 
Btolechnotogy:  The  Coming  Erosion  of  U.S. 
Patent  Protection.''  whk:h  brilanHy  lays  out 
the  core  issues  facing  U.S.  trade  negoBatocs. 
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and  the  devastating  inrpact  a  reversion  of  U.S. 
patent  taw  oouU  have  on  one  of  our  most  criti- 
cai  industries.  Giving  away  the  basic  protec- 
tions ttwt  ensure  a  competitive  and  creative 
American  t)iotechnology  irxlustry  would  be 
ahort-sighled  and  irresponsi))e,  and  it  is  my 
hope  ttat  we  heed  the  warnings  of  ttiese  pre- 
scient authors. 

Bartduno  Awat  ambrican  Biotbchnolooy 
TBI  CoMiMO  Erosion  of  U.S.  Patent  Pro- 

TXCTION 

(By  Uoyd  R.  Day.  David  M.  Madrid  and 
James  R.  Batchelder)> 

Will  the  United  SUtes  trade  away  its  dom- 
inant position  in  biotechnology  at  the  bar- 
■ainincr  table  of  upcoming  international 
trade  negotiations? 

Joat  aa  Japan  and  Europe  struggle  to  catch 
and  overtake  America's  sclentlflc  and  indus- 
trial leadership  in  biotechnology,  the  U.S. 
Oovermnent  is  considering  dntstlc  changes 
In  U.S.  patent  and  trade  laws,  changes  which 
could  Irretrievably  tilt  the  competitive  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  America's  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

The  flnishing  touches  to  The  Ha^ue  Patent 
Barmonisation  Treaty  should  be  complete  by 
June  of  this  year,  and  many  authorities  be- 
lieve the  U.S.  Government  will  buckle  under 
to  mounting  International  pressure  to  Jet- 
tison certain  long-standing  features  of  Amer- 
ican patent  law  that  favor  American  inven- 
tors over  their  Japanese  and  European  coun- 
terparts. The  coming  year  may  also  see  the 
elimination  of  a  potent  International  Trade 
Oommlaaion  (ITC)  remedy  currently  avail- 
able exclusively  to  domestic  innovators  to 
protect  against  the  unfair  trade  practices  of 
foreign  Importers.  Finally,  by  year's  end  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT)  may  also  be  modified,  posing  a  f\ir- 
ther  threat  to  America's  high  technology  in- 
dnatrles. 

American  biotechnology  companies  are  no 
longer  competing  with  their  foreign  counter- 
parts simply  in  the  marketplace.  For  better 
or  worae,  they  now  find  themselves  also  com- 
peting with  both  local  and  foreign  interests 
to  fkahlon  the  rules  by  which  domestic  and 
iatamational  trade  will  be  conducted.  The 
stakes  are  high,  and  the  far-reaching  domes- 
tic and  international  Implications  of  the 
changes  currently  being  propoeed  will  man- 
date a  much  cloeer  partnership  between  en- 
treprenenn,  sdentiste  and  lawyers  to  suc- 
oeashilly  navigate  theae  unchartered  waters. 

PATBMT  LAW  HARMONIZATION 

A  major  Intmiational  push  is  underway  to 
"harmonise"  American  patent  law  with  that 
of  its  trading  partners,  most  notably  Japan 
and  Borope.  In  eeaence,  the  U.S.  is  being 
asked  to  aliandon  its  current  patent  law. 
Bach  barmonisation  would  eliminate  one  of 
the  OKWt  distinctive  features  of  U.S.  patent 
law,  tbe  pro-lanovator  "first-to-invent"  rule. 
In  Cavor  of  tbe  Japanese  and  European  "flrst- 
to-fUe"  rule.  Barmonisation  would  convert 
America's  race  to  invent  and  innovate  into  a 
race  to  file. 

No  one  contests  that  a  flr«t-to-fIle  rule 
would  pcofoondly  impact  the  American  bio- 
tecbnolOfT  ladostry.  Proponents  of  harmonl- 
sation  contend  that  a  flrst-to-flle  rule  would 
make  world  markets  more  accessible  to 
American  entreprenenrs.  They  suggest  that 
by  fordnv  American  innovators  to  con- 
oentrate  on  beinc  first  to  file  for  patent  pro- 


Mh«.  Dsj,  Madrid  and  Batcbelder  are  trial  law- 
•1th  Ooolar  Oodvard  Castro  Haddleaton  ft 
Tataai  la  Palo  Alto.  spantaMilns  la  tachmlofy  UU- 
Sattoa.  prteolpaUy  (or  tha  Motaohnoloay  ladaaOy. 
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tecUon  In  the  U.S.,  harmonization  would  for 
tbe  flrst  time  stimulate  American 
innovatSrs  to  win  flrst-to-flle  races  abroad. 
It  is  further  argued  that  America's  adoption 
of  foreign  patent  laws  would  place  American 
innovators  on  an  "even  playing  field"  in  for- 
eign patient  prosecutions  and  litigation.  Ad- 
ditionally, proponents  of  harmonization  de- 
nounce the  expensive  and  protracted  inter- 
ference proceedings  necessitated  by  the 
Amerlcapi  first-to-invent  system. 

Critics  of  harmonization  observe  that  U.S. 
cultural,  economic  and  legal  incentives  are 
in  many  ways  calibrated  to  encourage  inno- 
vation. The  flret-to-lnvent  rule  embodies 
that  ethic  by  rewarding  patents  to  those  who 
are  firsi  to  advance  the  "body  of  knowl- 
edge," even  if  they  share  their  ideas  with 
others  before  seeking  to  patent  them.  Within 
U.S.  urAversities  and  research  institutes, 
upon  whom  America  has  depended  so  heavily 
for  muck  of  its  groundbreaking  innovations 
in  biotechnology,  electrical  engineering, 
superconductivity,  and  computer  science, 
patent  law  harmonization  would  undercut 
the  strong  academic  impetus  to  expand  the 
body  of  knowledge  by  publishing  promptly 
and  freely  Innovative  concepts  as  they  occur. 
Under  a  harmonized  patent  system,  such  cur- 
rently commonplace  practices  would  result 
In  the  ferfeiture  of  all  patent  rights  unless, 
in  each  case,  disclosures  were  preceded  by  a 
patent  filing.  Innovation  can  hardly  flourish 
under  a  Jegal  system  whose  principal  incen- 
tive woald  be  to  "bottle  up  your  ideas"  be- 
fore sharing  them  with  others. 

Furthermore,  harmonization's  critics  point 
to  its  significant  disadvantag-es  to  American 
biotechnology.  The  U.S.  first-to-invent  rule 
distinct^  favors  domestic  inventors  over 
foreign  competitors,  not  only  in  obtaining 
U.S.  patents,  but  also  in  successfully  con- 
ducting patent  interference,  validity  and  in- 
fringement proceedings. 

With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  a  foreign  in- 
ventor tannot  claim  a  date  of  invention 
under  U.S.  law  based  upon  evidence  of  con- 
ception and  reduction  to  practice  occurring 
outside  of  the  U.S.  Only  the  flling  of  a  for- 
eign patent  application  can  serve  as  evidence 
under  U.S.  law  to  establish  the  date  upon 
which  all  Invention  was  made  outside  the 
U.S.  No  other  evidence  of  conception  and  re- 
duction to  practice  occurring  outside  the 
U.S.  can  serve  to  establish  a  date  of  inven- 
tion un^r  U.S.  law.  Thus,  foreign  inventors 
are  almpst  always  limited  to  the  date  of 
their  flrst  patent  flling  as  their  date  of  in- 
vention. U.S.  inventors  are  not  so  limited: 
they  caa  offer  evidence  of  conception  and  re- 
duction to  practice  in  the  U.S.  occurring 
prior  to  flling  to  establish  a  date  of  inven- 
tion before  their  flrst  patent  flling.  This  rule 
creates  two  important  advantages  for  domes- 
tic Interests:  (1)  American  inventors  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  obUin  a  date  of  in- 
vention earlier  than  their  flrst  patent  flling 
by  offering  evidence  of  their  prior  conception 
and  redaction  to  practice  in  the  U.S.  and  (2) 
foreign  Inventors  are  encouraged  to  invest 
their  research  and  development  resources  in 
the  U.S.  in  order  to  claim  the  beneflts  of 
prior  conception  and  reduction  to  practice 
under  U£.  law. 

Additionally,  critics  of  harmonization  un- 
derscore the  extent  to  which  the  flrst-to-ln- 
vent  rule  has  molded  the  American  bio- 
technology industry's  strategic  approach  to 
innovatijon  and  patent  prosecution.  The  flrst- 
to-invenjb  rule  has  afforded  American 
innovators  the  opportunity  to  divide  the  pat- 
ent process  into  two  phases,  focusing  flrst  on 
researcli  and  development,  and  second  on 
pursain(    a  patent.  Few  small  to  mid-sise 
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American  hi  >technology  companies  have  the 
inclination  or  capacity  to  flie  for  patents  on 
inventions  Whose  future  profltabillty  at  the 
earlier  stages  of  conception  or  initial  reduc- 
tion to  pracfflce  is  at  best  uncertain. 

The  flnanc^al  and  legal  resources  needed  to 
exploit  a  "fltst  to  file"  system  will  not  only 
foment  conglomeration  of  the  American  bio- 
technology industry,  but  will  also  favor  for- 
eign companies  already  adept  at  patent  pros- 
ecution wlthjn  the  flrst-to-flle  world. 

Moreover,  the  purported  advantages  of  har- 
monization have  been  called  into  question. 
Although  hvmonization  would  force  Amer- 
ican high  technology  industries  to  become 
familiar  with  the  patent  laws  now  governing 
Japan  and  E>irope,  this  would  not  guarantee 
American  innovators  equal  access  to  foreign 
markets.  CiiUcs  of  harmonization  observe 
that  the  hovility  of  many  foreign  courts  to 
patent  applications  and  enforcement  actions 
by  Americas  innovators  has  been  matched 
only  by  the  resistance  of  many  foreign  cul- 
tures to  American  products.  Nor  do  the  evils 
of  American  patent  interference  practice  ap- 
pear so  daunting  when  one  considers  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  flrst-to-invent  rule 
bestows  upos  domestic  Innovators. 

rrc  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  JURISDICTION 

One  of  the  most  effective  remedies  avail- 
able to  domestic  innovators  to  protect 
against  unfajr  trade  practices  is  found  in  sec- 
tion 337  of  the  United  SUtes  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  Sectiori  337  empowers  the  ITC  to  inves- 
tigate alleged  "unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion and  unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  United  States."  If  the  ITC  deter- 
mines that  $n  unfair  act  has  been  commit- 
ted, it  can  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  or 
an  order  excluding  all  infringing  imports.  In 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Section  337 
cases,  the  sole  "unfair  act"  involved  is  a  pat- 
ent infringeifient. 

In  recent  years,  the  Japanese  and  Euro- 
I>eans  have  exerted  their  increasing  eco- 
nomic leverage  in  opposition  to  Section  337. 
Of  partlculal-  concern  to  the  Japanese  and 
Europeans  is  the  unavailability  of  any  af- 
□rmaUve  relief  to  foreign  respondents  in 
Section  337  (jTOceedings.  Equally  distressing 
to  the  Japanese  and  Europeans  are  the  ex- 
treme time  constraints  imposed  by  Section 
337  proceedings.  As  a  matter  of  law,  most 
Section  337  ihvestigrations  must  be  concluded 
within  a  year,  and  in  no  case  later  than  18 
months,  after  the  ITC's  initiation  of  the  in- 
vestigation. Also  under  attack  is  the  ability 
of  domestic  innovators  to  litigate  simulta- 
neous patent  infringement  claims  before  the 
ITC  and  the  U.S.  District  Court. 

As  a  result  of  the  advantages  afforded  do- 
mestic innovators  by  Section  337,  the  Japa- 
nese and  Europeans  joined  in  a  OATT  com- 
plaint againet  the  U.S.  The  GATT  council 
adopted  a  GATT  panel  flnding  that  Section 
337  Is  inconsistent  with  the  GATT.  The  U.S. 
chose  not  to  block  the  GATT  council's  adop- 
tion of  the  finding  and  consequently  is  re- 
quired to  revise  Section  337  to  comply  with 
the  GATT.  While  many  propoeed  revisions 
are  under  consideration,  it  is  clear  that  do- 
mestic innovators  are  likely  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantages once  afforded  by  Section  337.  The 
loss  of  this  potent  remedy  will  most  likely 
occur  by  year's  end. 

TtE  OATT  NBOOTIATIONS 

Facing  billions  of  dollars  in  lost  exports 
due  to  piraffir  of  American  technology,  the 
U.S.  for  sevarail  years  has  been  attempting  to 
include  intellectual  property  standards  in 
the  GATT.  The  basic  proposal  has  been  to  es- 
Ubllsh  a  minimum  standard  of  intellectual 
IMt>perty    protection    with    which    member 
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countries  muet  comply  by  enacting:  satisfac- 
tory national  laws. 

The  intellectual  property  initiative,  how- 
ever, is  not  alone  on  the  barg&inlng  table, 
but  flnds  itself  grouped  with  the  concerns  of 
other  U.S.  industries.  In  fact,  the  initiatives 
of  the  American  agricultural  and  textile  in- 
dustries have  garnered  the  lion's  share  of 
OATT  deliberations,  and  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance have  brought  the  negotiations  to  a 
standstill.  Should  the  Uruguay  Round  re- 
sume, it  is  feared  that  U.S.  negotiators,  pres- 
sured to  conclude  the  negotiations  this  year, 
will  be  influenced  to  trade  away  protection 
for  American  intellectual  property  In  favor 
of  competing  domestic  interests. 

WHO  WINS.  AND  WHERE  DO  WE  OO  FROM  HERE? 

Many  observers  believe  that  patent  law 
harmonization  and  the  changes  to  FTC  Juris- 
diction and  the  OATT  are  inevitable.  The 
crucial  questions  remain  whether  the  U.S. 
will  gain  as  much  as  it  concedes  in  arriving 
at  these  changes,  and  how  this  bartering  will 
affect  American  biotechnology. 

After  decades  of  virtually  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  American  technology,  our  Japanese. 
European,  and  other  trading  partners  finally 
profess  interest  in  negotiating  standards  for 
Intellectual  property  protection.  They  in  es- 
sence propose  that  the  U.S.  give  up  its  first- 
to-invent  patent  system  and  ITC  Jurisdiction 
In  exchange  for  a  more  "even  playing  field" 
by  affording  American  innovators  meaning- 
ful and  i>romptly  enforceable  patent  protec- 
tion in  foreign  markets. 

What  are  the  realities  of  this  proposal? 
Will  the  U.S.  trade  away  effective  and  cer- 
tain domestic  protections  in  return  for 
promises  by  our  trading  partners  that  they 
will  impartially  and  promptly  enforce  their 
existing  patent  laws?  Does  our  experience 
with  such  promises  in  the  past  give  us  con- 
fidence in  their  fuimiment  today? 

Because  the  tangible  benefits  to  U.S.  in- 
dustry of  foreign  promises  to  level  the  play- 
ing field  for  American  industry  are  far  fVom 
certain,  America's  trading  partners  could 
offer  a  much  more  attractive  tjuid  pro  quo  by 
eradicating  existing  laws  and  policies  which 
have  proven  detrimental  to  American  high 
technology  industries.  For  example,  as  but 
one  very  important  concession  America 
could  seek  in  return  for  adoption  of  the 
Hague  Patent  Harmonization  Treaty,  Japan 
could  b«  required  to  drop  its  long-standing 
refliaal  to  sign  the  1970  Hague  Convention  on 
Taking  Evidence  Abroad  in  Civil  and  Com- 
mercial Blatters.  This  concession  would 
eliminate  the  enormous  impediments  Amer- 
ican litigants  now  encounter  in  seeking  dis- 
covery of  Japanese  witnesses  and  their  docu- 
ments in  U.S.  litigation. 

The  tendency  of  America's  trading  part- 
ners to  make  promises,  rather  than  take 
concrete  action.  Is  cause  for  concern.  Trad- 
ing iiroven  advantages  for  uncertain  gains 
rarely  proves  to  be  any  bargain  at  all. 

Lioaa  of  the  first-to-invent  rule  and  section 
337  will  have  real  and  direct  consequences  for 
the  American  biotechnology  industry,  and 
many  other  domestic  industries  as  well. 
They  can  exjwct  to  see  (1)  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  foreign  InfHngement 
plalntlfto  in  U.S.  courts,  coupled  with  an  in- 
oreaM  In  the  winning  percentages  posted  by 
foreign  litigants;  (3)  a  distinct  advantage  to 
larger  and  better  flnanced  Arms  equipped  to 
win  the  flrst-to-flle  race;  and  (3)  a  period  of 
adJOBtment  in  which  foreign  biotechnology 
companies  will  undoubtedly  prove  more 
adept  at  exploiting  the  newly  "harmonlied" 
U.S.  pat«nt  Bystem  than  their  American 
counterparts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Biotechnology  companies  can  minimize 
the  Impact  of  these  changes  only  by  thought- 
ful long-range  strategic  planning  on  two  lev- 
els. First,  biotechnology  entrepreneurs,  in- 
ventors and  counsel  must  rethink  and  re- 
structure their  approaches  to  innovation, 
patent  issuance  and  litigation.  In  particular, 
they  must  develop  the  means  to  win  first-to- 
nie  races  and  to  achieve  their  objectives  in  a 
changing  legal  landscape. 

Second,  the  U.S.  biotechnology  industry 
must  recognize  that  it  has  become  largely 
vulnerable  to  a  political  process  shaped  by 
competing  foreign  and  domestic  interests 
with  proven  success  at  influencing  and  shap- 
ing the  changing  rules  of  competition.  Ab- 
sent vigorous  lobbying  efforts  on  a  concerted 
ftont.  the  American  biotechnology  industry, 
much  like  the  semiconductor  industry  before 
it,  may  fall  victim  to  shortsighted  policy 
makers  playing  fast  and  loose  at  the  inter- 
national bartering  table. 


SALUTE  TO  OFFICER  JAY 
CARROTT 


HON.  ELTON  GAUiaV 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Senior  Officer  Jay  Carrott,  who  recentty 
was  named  the  "Police  Officer  of  the  Year"  t>y 
the  Simi  Vailey,  CA.  Police  Department 

As  the  former  mayor  of  Simi  Valey,  and  a 
resident  of  the  city  for  more  than  20  years,  I 
am  espedalty  proud  to  be  able  to  share  Offi- 
cer CarTOtrs  aocomplishnrtefits  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Jay  didnl  earn  this  award— setoded  each 
year  t>y  his  fellow  officers— for  any  one  ac- 
complishment. Instead,  he  earned  it  for  his 
day-in,  day-out  performance  in  one  of  soci- 
ety's most  demarxtng  occupetiom. 

A  fulMime  officer  for  just  4  years.  Jay 
dreamed  for  years  of  a  career  in  law  enforce- 
ment wtiile  working  for  a  major  corporation.  R- 
naNy,  despite  the  ISnandal  sacrifice  the  move 
involved  for  himself,  his  wife.  Amy,  and  their 
three  chiMren,  he  decktod  to  fuHiM  his  dream 
If s  a  deciskxi  tf«t  has  benefited  both  Jay  arxJ 
ttie  resklents  of  Simi  Valey. 

Jay  is  a  member  of  the  special  weapons 
team,  and  in  (act  was  irijured  in  ttw  Nne  of 
duty  last  year  wtien  he  broke  through  a  win- 
dow to  save  a  man  from  shooting  himself.  He 
has  received  numerous  oommendsbons  from 
the  community  lor  his  dedeaifon  and  skin  in 
carrying  out  his  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  coleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  honoring  an  outstanding  poioe  offkier 
and  an  outstarxling  man,  OfHoer  Jay  CarrolL 


RECOGNITION  OF  LT.  COL. 
LINWARD  APPUNO 


HON.IKESULT0N 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Specter,  an  oulstandng 
soMier  who  has  led  the  ROTC  unit  at  Lincctn 
University,  Jefferson  City,  MO,  retired  from  ac- 
tive duty  April  1,  1991.  Since  LL  Cd.  Unward 
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Appling  assumed  Ns  duties  as  a  professor  of 
military  scierKe  at  Lincoln  University  in  1985. 
the  ROTO  unit  has  won  numerous  competitive 
awards  and  has  become  a  leadmg  provider 
within  our  State  of  second  lieutenants  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  both  Active  and  f^eserve. 

LL  Col.  Unward  Appling  ends  a  most  re- 
markatile  career.  He  was  bom  In  Roberta,  GA, 
and  is  a  1961  graduate  of  Crawford  County 
High  School.  He  entered  the  Army  in  1961  as 
a  private  and  spent  his  first  9  years  in  the 
servce  as  a  noncommissfoned  oflfoer.  In 
1970,  he  received  a  BA  degree  in  social 
scierx^.  with  emphasis  in  business,  from 
Coker  Coltoge.  HartsvMe,  SC,  and  in  1975  an 
MA  degree  in  poNtfoal  science,  with  emphasis 
in  put>lk:  and  heaNh  care  administiatton.  from 
Wichite  State  University,  Wichita,  KS. 

His  initial  assignment  as  an  officer  was  with 
the  4th  BattaUon,  10th  Infantry.  Fort  WKwn  D. 
Davis,  RefxMk:  of  Panama,  wtiere  he  served 
as  platoon  leader,  company  executive  oflner, 
assistant  operatnn  oflk:er  (S-3),  and  oompwiy 
commander.  In  1971  he  relumed  to  Vietnam 
for  his  second  tour  of  duty  and  served  as  a  re- 
connaissance platoon  lender  and  company 
commander  in  the  T  Intantry  (Air  Moble),  S 
Aiitx>me  Divisfon. 

Subsequer*  assignments  irtcfode  company 
commander  at  Fort  Jackson.  SC,  the  armor  of- 
ficers' advanced  course  at  Fort  Knox,  KY,  as- 
sistant professor  of  miltary  science  at  Wctiita 
State  University,  \Aftchila.  KS,  organizaifonal 
effectivene8sA)rganizalfortal  devetopmeni  staff 
officer,  bettalton  operatfons  officer  (S-3),  and 
executive  officer  with  Itw  193d  Light  Intantry 
Brigade,  Fort  Ctayton.  RepubKc  of  Panama, 
and  as  Itte  J-1  lor  the  joir4  spedai  operatfon 
support  etomeni  and  the  deputy  adjuiart  gerv 
eral  of  the  U.S.  Readktess  Cornmand.  MacOH 
Air  Force  Base,  Tampa.  FL 

LTC  Unward  Applng's  mWary  educatfon  in- 
ckjdes  the  Intantry  OIRcers'  CancSdato 
School— 1969,  Airborne  School— 1975,  amwr 
officers'  acVanced  course — 1978,  Command 
and  General  Staff  Cdege— 1978,  the  orgwii- 
zational  effectivenesatoiganizaitonal  devetop- 
ment  staff  course— 1962,  ttie  Armed  Forces 
Staff  Colege— 1982,  MMary  Personnel  Offi- 
cers' School — 1985,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
defense  computer  science  course. 

His  awards  incfods  ttw  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
the  Defense  Meritortous  Service  Medal,  the  Air 
Modal,  the  Army  CortwnerKlBticm  Medal— ttvee 
awards,  the  Army  Good  Conduct  Medal,  the 
National  Defense  Servka  Medal,  the  Vietnam 
Service  Medal— two  awards,  and  several  thea- 
ter and  service  medals.  He  wears  the  Contet 
Infantryman's  Badge  and  the  U.S.  and  Korean 
Parachutist  Badges. 

He  and  his  daughter  Linda  raskto  in  Jeffer- 
son Ciy.  MO,  and  I  am  ptoased  thai  he  wl 
remain  a  resident  of  Jefferson  City,  MO,  on 
the  faculty  at  Lincoln  University.  He  w«  head 
ttie  Participants  Training  Program  there.  I 
know  that  the  other  Members  join  me  in  wislv 
ing  LL  CoL  Unward  Apping  the  beat  in  the 
oays  aneao.  Me  renres  wm  Die  Baiwiaction  oi 
having  corMbutod  immeasuriibly  not  only  to 
the  U.S.  Army  durkig  his  years  of  service  but 
also  wUh  Ihe  saUstadkin  ot  having  bean  an  In- 
spiration to  Army  teadors  of  the  iulurs. 
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DICKSON  STUDENT  WINS  FLAG 
DESIGN  CONTEST 


:Te: 


HON.  DON  SUNDQIRST 

or  TKNNSBSKE 

IN  THE  H0U8B  OF  RBPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
coleaguM  to  join  me  in  saluting  a  young  man 
from  my  dMrict  who  was  recentty  honored  in 
connectton  wtth  Natwnal  Youth  Art  Month. 
Alan  Shotes  of  Waverty,  TN.  won  the  flag  de- 
sign contest  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  Art 
EducaMon  and  joined  the  winners  of  other 
State  contests  for  the  flag  raising  cerefrany 
here  in  Washington. 

Aian  is  a  talented  young  man.  He  rep- 
resents we>  the  sort  of  talented  young  person 
this  program  is  designed  to  recognize  and  en- 
courage. I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
wishing  him  wel  as  he  furthers  his  educatmn. 
And  I  commend  those  in  Tennessee,  like 
Youth  Art  Month  Chair  Christina  Campbell, 
and  etsewtwre  for  their  sifjport  of  this  very 
worthwhito  program.  I  k>ok  forward  to  working 
wilh  tham  In  the  future  to  encourage  the  cre- 
ative taient  of  more  t)right  young  Americans. 


EVELYN  LEA.  DADE  SUPER 
TEACHER 


HON.  DIANA  ROMflflMN 

OPFliOBIDA 

IN  TSS  HOU8K  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Ms.  nOS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
school  (fstrtat  has  those  teachers  who  stand 
out  Thsy  stand  out  not  because  they  seek  at- 
tsnlion,  but  rather,  because  their  devotnn  to 
skidsnts  speaks  for  itseir.  Ms.  Evelyn  Lea  is 
one  of  those  educators.  She  has  taught  for  25 
y«afs  and  praaontfy  devotes  herself  to  the  first 
grade  studsnts  at  Cypress  Elementary  in 
MtamL  The  Mtemi  HecaU  recently  recognized 
her  as  ons  of  Dade  County's  super  teachers 
In  a  March  24  aitk:to.  That  artide  toUows: 

As  Ikr  u  Bveyln  Lea  is  concerned,  first 
grmde  aeta  the  stage  for  the  rest  of  a  stu- 
dent's school  days.  So  she  does  her  l>e8t  to 
give  all  her  kids  a  good  start. 

Lea.  who  teaches  at  Cysress  Elementary, 
baa  Uonclied  hnndreds  of  students  on  their 
way  dartnr  her  3S-year  career.  She  believes 
Moh  child  Is  unique,  and  she  makes  an  effort 
to  treat  them  that  way. 

"The  students  don't  for^t  her,"  said 
Marlaaela  Valdes.  asBlstant  principal  at  Cy- 
press. "She's  very  special.  We  have  a  lot  of 
good  teachers  here,  but  she's  one  of  our 


Lsa  also  makes  quite  an  Impression  on  par- 
•nts. 

"She  makes  the  kids  feel  good  about  them- 
selves." said  Sherrl  Hnasey.  whose  daughter 
Kathryn  Is  In  Lea's  class.  "Moet  of  the  par- 
ents wish  she  could  stay  with  the  kids  for 
tbe  entire  12  years." 

LesL.  SB.  sets  high  ezpacUtlons  for  her  kids 
and  tries  to  draw  out  their  creative  talents 
thnwi^  art.  poetry  and  writing.  Her  claas- 
rooin  is  lined  with  posters,  drawings  and 
poems  done  tiy  the  kids. 

"I  try  to  pat  myself  in  their  place,  and  ask 
what  I  would  want  from  a  teacher."  Lea  said. 
"I  try  to  get  them  to  expceas  themselvee.  be- 
caass  that  opens  the  door  to  other  learning." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lea  is  soft-spoken  and  was  obviously  sur- 
prised When  a  reporter  visited  her  class.  It 
seemed  tbe  attention  made  her  nervous. 

"She  ftoesn't  look  for  a  lot  of  recognition," 
said  Valdes.  "But  she  always  goes  above  and 
beyond  her  duties  as  a  teacher." 

Lea  said  she's  never  wanted  to  do  anything 
but  be  ^  teacher.  Raised  in  North  Florida, 
she  got  la  bachelor's  degree  fl:x>m  Florida  At- 
lantic tjniveraity  and  a  master's  Itom  Flor- 
ida International  University. 

"My  iliom  instilled  a  love  of  learning  in  me 
when  I  Was  very  litUe,"  Lea  said.  "My  par- 
ents enoouraged  me  to  teach  and  I  never  had 
any  doubt  that  is  what  I  would  do." 

Her  Qrst  teaching  job  was  at  Pinewood 
Acres,  4  private  school,  in  1965.  In  1970,  she 
joined  the  Dade  public  school  system,  teach- 
ing at  Olympia  Heights  Elementary.  In  1976, 
she  mored  over  to  Cypress  and  she's  been 
there  eviBr  since. 

Althotgh  she's  taught  children  at  most  el- 
ementary grade  levels.  Lea  enjoys  the  first- 
graders  most. 

"Theyfre  so  eager  to  learn,"  Lea  said. 
"They're  sensitive  and  they  have  such  a  lov- 
ing manner.  It's  easy  to  mold  them.  But  they 
can  be  vfcry  feisty  sometimes." 

Wednssday,  she  worked  on  reading  with  a 
group  ol  six  kids  while  the  rest  finished  writ- 
ing assignments.  Feisty  or  no.  it  was  a  quiet 
and  focused  group  of  children. 

"She's  very  nice  to  us,"  said  Benny 
TllUnge ',  7.  "She  gives  us  a  lot  of  work  but 
she  doei  a't  yell  at  us." 

Lea  a  Jd  she  looks  forward  to  getting  a 
new  gronp  of  students  each  year.  She  enjoys 
that  alnioet  as  much  as  the  constant  visits 
she  gets  f^om  former  students,  some  of  whom 
are  now  In  college. 

"This  is  what  I  love  doing,"  Lea  said.  "I 
really  d^  dread  the  day  1  have  to  retire." 

I  am  Droud  to  have  Ms.  Lea  as  an  elemerv 
tary  schfol  teacher  in  the  18th  CongresskMial 
District  (f  Fkxida.  I  have  confkience  that  many 
teachers  like  her  continue  to  believe  that  chil- 
dren are  our  future  and  that  they  are  worth  de- 
voting our  lives  to. 


TRI  lUTE  TO  NICOLA  ANTAKLI 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  trib«He  to  a  distinguished  indwklual,  Mr. 
Nkx>la  M  AntaMi.  Mr.  Antakli  is  being  honored 
as  Wort  I  Trader  of  the  Year  by  the  Worid 
Trade  O  ub  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of 
Commeite. 

Mr.  Antakli  is  founder  and  preskJent  of 
Intraco  Corp.,  a  leading  worid  trade  company. 
Founded  in  1971,  Intraco  is  the  major  exporter 
of  many  industrial  products  to  the  Mkkfle  East 
Among  tie  products  it  exports  are  architec- 
tural and  automotive  glass  as  well  as  replace- 
ment auto  and  engine  parts. 

Mr.  Antakli  is  also  presklent  of  two  other 
trading  oompanies:  Intraglas  Corp.  and  Auto- 
motive Senice  Industries.  He  is  president  of 
Unitradejlnterrtatmnal,  a  real  estate  investment 
companyi  He  also  serves  as  a  partner  and 
board  member  for  three  addKtonal  finm.  Unit- 
ed Traditig  Establishment.  Intraco  [UAE]  Lim- 
ited and  Saudi  American  Glass  Co. 

Mr.  Afilakli's  successful  ventures  go  far  be- 
yond his  professwnal  affHiattons.  He  is  a  lead- 
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er  in  his  community — one  of  those  remaikabte 
indivkluals  who  stretches  his  days  to  give  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  time  to  his  profession,  his 
community,  his  church  and  his  family.  To 
name  just  9  few  organizations  in  whk^  Mr. 
Antakli  is  involved  is  to  reveal  the  breadth  of 
his  interests.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Antochian  Ortho- 
dox Christiali  Archdk)cese  of  North  America 
and  the  Nalonal  Associatton  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  commenp  Mr.  Antakli  on  his  excepttonal 
community  ^olvement  and  his  professk)nal 
achievements  in  intematkmal  trade.  It  is  criti- 
cal for  us,  as  a  country,  to  become  more  com- 
petitive in  the  gk)t>al  economy  of  the  21st  cerv 
tury.  The  foresight,  enthusiasm,  and  commit- 
ment of  innovative  entrepreneurs  like  Mr. 
Antakli  are  key  in  achieving  economk:  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  our  trading 
partners.  These  same  qualities  are  vital  to 
making  our  pomnKinity  a  better  place  to  live 
for  all  of  us^  I  am  confkjent  of  Mr.  AntaMi's 
continued  sMccess  and  know  he  serves  as  an 
inspiratk>n  tQ  all  of  us. 


SSI  pOMMUNITY  LIVINO 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 


HON  FORIKEY  PETE  STARK 

J       OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  ^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Congress- 
man RoeERt  Matsui  and  I  are  introducing  a 
bill,  the  "SSI  Community  Living  Amendments 
of  1991."  It  i$  a  major  piece  of  tong-term  care 
legislatk>n  that  begins  with  the  neediest  seg- 
ments of  ou|  population.  It  differs  from  other 
kxig-term  caie  legislatkm  because  it  applies  a 
social  rather  than  a  medical  model. 

As  its  nan^  implies,  this  bill  uses  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  [SSI]  Program  to 
Mentify  eligitile  persons  and  to  provkie  them 
with  the  help  they  need  to  stay  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  small  group  living  situatkxis— a 
settir>g  vi)\vch  may  provkle  a  higher  quality  of 
life  at  a  kiwer  cost  than  institutkmalizatnn. 

When  the, SSI  Program  began  in  1974,  it 
sen/ed  poor  Aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons 
with  a  minlnum  income  supplement.  The 
number  of  %l  recipients— 4.3  milHon  people 
in  1975— has  not  increased  dramatKally— 4.76 
millnn  peoplf  in  1990,  but  there  has  been  a 
shift  among  tie  categories  of  people  receiving 
SSI.  In  1975|  53.4  pement  of  the  persons  re- 
ceiving SSI  received  it  only  because  they  were 
65  or  okjer  ahd  met  the  other  eligibility  criteria 
In  1990,  only  30.5  percent  of  SSI  recipients 
received  it  on  the  basis  of  their  age  only.  The 
number  of  S$l  recipients  80  years  oM  or  oUer 
dM  not  decrease  as  much  as  recipients  be- 
tween the  aqe  of  65  and  79.  This  means  that 
the  SSI  popalatnn  today  is  primarily  the  frail 
eklerty,  tie  bng-tenn  disabled,  and  disabled 
chiWren,  whd  need  home-based  or  supported 
living  arrar^gements,  including  kxig-temi 
nonmedkal  resklential  care.  So,  generally 
using  SSI  eH^tNlity,  this  bill  targets  the  poorest 
of  the  frail  ekJeriy  and  disabled. 

We  believ^  our  bUI  supports  a  reconstituted 
FederaVStatel  partnership  to  do  the  fdkwwng: 
First,  mainta^  the  Federal  role  of  a  natmnal 
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minimum  income  standard  for  the  aged,  tiUnd, 
and  disabled;  second,  create  incentives  for 
State  assistance  to  low  income  aged  and  dis- 
abHed  who  need  addKional  assistance  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  their  own  home  or,  if  need- 
ed, in  a  supported-living  long-term  care  ar- 
rangement; and  third,  establish  cooperative 
FedeiaVState  efforts  to  identify  and  correct  in- 
states where  SSI  and  other  vulnerabie  aged 
and  dteabled  are  living  in  inadequate  and  un- 
safe board  and  care  residences  or  live  in  iso- 
lation with  inadequate  protective  oversight. 

In  preparing  this  bHI,  the  questions  which 
were  ttw  most  diflicuit  to  answer  were:  First. 
How  many  other  people  could  an  individual 
live  with  and  still  be  eligible  to  receive  this 
supplement?  Second.  Could  anyone  not  re- 
ceiving SSI  be  eligi)le  to  receive  this  supple- 
ment? Third.  Who  can  be  a  provider  of  the 
regular  assistance  a  person  needs  with  their 
activities  of  daily  living  [AOL's]? 

People  on  SSI  reside  in  all  types  of  living 
situations:  in  their  own  homes,  in  small  and 
large  group  residences.  We  knew  our  bill 
would  not  be  able  to  provide  for  aH  SSI  recipi- 
enls  needing  help  with  their  ADL's.  If  we  could 
enable  people  to  stay  in  their  own  home  and 
receive  the  help  they  needed  there,  the  quality 
of  their  life  would  be  better  and  it  could  be 
more  cost  efficient 

Then  we  stmggled  with  how  we  could  im- 
pose enforcement  of  standards  for  tx>ard  and 
care  homes,  if  we  were  targeting  our  funds  to 
individuals  Nving  in  Itieir  own  homes  or  in 
ottier  smaH  group  living  situations. 

It  became  dear  that  we  could  offer  money 
to  Stales  to  help  them  improve  the  board  and 
care  facilities  and  if  they  accepted  this  chal- 
lenge, they  oouM  be  eligi)le  for  addKional 
money  to  help  them  supplement  indhnduals 
who  needed  help  with  ADL's  in  order  to  stay 
in  Itwir  homes  or  in  small  group  residenoes. 
So  thars  what  wedklWesetthebUupwith 
two  parts:  Title  I— Income  Supplements  and 
TWe  II— Qualty  Assurance  for  SSI  Recipients 
in  Group  Living  Arrangements.  If  the  States 
fulfW  this  section  1635  of  title  II,  they  will  re- 
ceive matching  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  title 
I. 

In  dtocussirtg  the  questior>— "Could  anyone 
not  receiving  SSI  be  eligibte  to  receive  this 
st^jpiement?"  We  knew  we  couW  be  taking  a 
smal  pot  of  money  and  trying  to  dhnde  it 
among  a  greater  number  of  people  than  we 
were  wtwn  we  started.  However,  we  did  not 
want  to  Nmit  recipients  to  just  ttie  people  now 
receiving  SSI  for  a  number  of  reasons,  includ- 
ing the  folowing: 

State  supplements  already  extend  beyond 
SSI  radpianis; 

Persons  needing  help  with  ADL's  might 
have  a  monllily  income  a  few  dolars  above 
the  $407  or  $610  imit  but  a  monthly  income 
below  ttte  amount  a  SSI  recipient  receiving  a 
supplemenl  provided  by  this  legislatnn  wiH 
have. 

So,  our  bin  does  define  eligfcle  indniduals  to 
include  poor  people  who  have  monthly  irv 
comes  beyond  the  meager  SSI  alowance  but 
whose  income  is  not  suffk:ient  to  meet  their 
needs  based  on  the  IndMdual  determinelion  of 
the  value  of  the  asslstanoe  needed. 

The  poesMMy  for  abuse  ancVor  misuse  of 
ftndB  surfaced  when  we  dtocussed  the  ques- 
tion—"Who  can  be  a  provider  of  (he  regular 
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assistance  a  person  needs  with  their  ADL's?" 
We  conjured  up  worst  case  scenarios,  that  is 
a  brother-tn^aw  receiving  money  to  provide 
regular  assistance  which  consists  of  turning  on 
a  TV  set  and  watching  it  We  knew  we  dkj  not 
want  our  limited  resources  going  to  people  we 
felt  woukJ  be  caring  of  people  anyway.  We 
certainly  dkl  not  want  to  discourage  people 
who  help  others  for  noble  reasons.  But,  we 
also  acknowledged  that  people  who  were  not 
family  or  friends  couM  be  engaged  to  provide 
assistance  and  then  fail  to  give  It  We  nx)ved 
to  the  questkxv— "if  SSI  money  is  personal  in- 
come and  indnMuals  determine  how  to  spend 
it,  shouMnt  the  supplementaJ  amount  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  vray?"  In  addKk)n,  the  States 
are  required  to  have  a  case  management  sys- 
tem, a  plan  of  care  for  each  indi^dual  arxJ  a 
system  for  a  periodic  review  of  services,  which 
shoukj  provide  safeguards  against  providers 
who  do  not  deliver  the  needed  services. 

In  many  ottier  areas,  the  bill,  on  purpose, 
leaves  dedsnns  to  the  States.  St^ss  vary 
widely  in  wtiat  they  provide  as  supplements  to 
SSI.  It  makes  no  sense  to  bring  everyone 
back  to  the  starting  line  nor  can  we  make  sure 
all  arrive  at  ttie  finish.  We  can  and  do  encour- 
age all  States  to  continue  wfiat  they  are  doing 
and  to  move  fonvard.  We  wanted  to  use  exist- 
ing structures  tttat  woric;  we  dk)  not  want  to 
impose  new  structures  just  to  have  uniform 
structures. 

Ttiere  are  requirements  the  States  must 
nwet  in  order  to  receive  funds  under  title  I. 
These  requirements  klentify  systems  to  be  de- 
veksped  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  to 
imptement  the  bil  but  leaves  the  development 
of  these  systems  to  the  States.  We  believe  the 
requirements  alk>w  ftexfeMity,  creativity  and  ac- 
countability, ingredwnts  for  a  successful  pro- 
gram. 

Once  the  systems  are  in  place  and  the  pro- 
gram is  operating,  the  States  shall  submit  two 
reports  yearly  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  one— a  financial  accounting 
of  the  funds  and  the  secorKl— dtfa,  in  a  uni- 
form manner,  on  the  characteristics  of  the  irvJi- 
viduals  served  by  this  legislaton,  indud«ng  the 
types  of  resktonoe  whKh  they  Ive  in  and  the 
monttily  amount  of  assistance  and  ttie  serv- 
k»sprovkJed. 

While  drafting  the  bM,  we  were  able  to  con- 
sult frequently  with  the  Nattonal  Assodatnn  of 
State  Mental  Health  Program  dvectors  and 
with  staff  from  the  Congresstonal  Research 
Service,  the  Center  tor  the  Study  of  Social 
PolKy  and  the  Mental  Health  Law  project  We 
are  extremely  grateful  tor  their  interest  input 
and  encouragement 

Our  bill  estabishes  a  capped  entitlement 
program.  There  wW  be  people  who  wil  advo- 
cate doing  more  than  we  have  done.  We  be- 
lieve our  approach  is  reasonable  and  resporv 
sible. 

A  summary  of  our  bill  folows: 

StnOfART.— 

TITLE  I.  A88I8TANCK  TO  INDIVIDUALS  IN  NEED 

or  CARE 

1.  It  provides  federal  matching  funds  to 
States  to  give  ftmds  to  or  on  behalf  of  aged 
or  disabled  Indivldoale  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining services  to  maintain  themselves  in 
their  own  home  or  a  non-medical  residence 
in  the  coRunonltr.  Fifty  percent  federal 
matching  would  be  provided  and  States 
would  be  required  to  maintain  their  current 
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level  of  expenditures  for  such  assistance  pro- 
vided to  such  individuals. 

2.  Among  the  requirements  for  a  State  to 
qualify  for  federal  matching  fUnds  are  the 
following: 

Have  In  place  a  system  for  esUbllshing  the 
criteria  for  targettlng  assistance  to  those  In- 
dividuals In  greatest  need  for  regular  as>lsl>- 
ance. 

Provide  for  a  system  of  assessing  the  needs 
of  individuals  to  determine  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance eligible  individuals  need  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  for  their  activities  of  dally  living 
related  to  the  physical  or  menUl  limitations 
of  the  individual.  Eligibility  would  be  lim- 
ited to  SSI  recipients  and  individuals  just 
above  the  SSI  Income  standard  in  a  State 
but  whose  Income  is  not  sufncient  to  meet 
their  needs  based  on  the  individual  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  the  sMsistance  need- 
ed. 

Have  in  place  a  case  management  system 
with  respect  to  the  individuals  who  would  re- 
ceive assistance  which  provides  for  the  per- 
son managing  an  individual's  case  to  develop 
a  plan  of  care  for  the  individual  when  re- 
quired. 

Have  in  place  a  case  review  system  which 
reviews  the  appropriateness  and  amount  of 
services  being  provided  to  individuals  receiv- 
ing assistance. 

Have  in  place  procedures  and  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  identify 
and  investigate  inadequate  group  care  &cili- 
tles. 

3.  Funds  provided  to  the  States  under  the 
program  would  be  limited  to  assistance  to  el- 
igible individuals  living  in  their  own  homes 
or  In  small  group  living  arrangements.  The 
size  limitations  would  include: 

For  the  mentally  ill,  mentally  retarded,  or 
developmentally  disabled,  group  residences 
not  exceeding  16  people; 

For  the  aged,  group  residences  not  exceed- 
ing 30  people. 

(These  suggested  limitations  are  included 
in  model  board  and  care  standards  published 
by  the  Center  on  Legal  Problems  of  the  El- 
derly of  the  American  Bar  Association). 

4.  The  i>rogram  would  be  an  authorized 
capped  entitlement  to  the  States  (similar  to 
the  title  XX  Social  Services  program).  The 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  State  of  the 
basis  of  the  population  of  the  State.  The 
capped  entitlement  ceiling  would  be:  FY  93. 
S3S0  million;  FY  M.  SSOO  million;  FY  95,  Jl 
bllUon;  and  FY  96,  SI. S  billion. 

TITLE  Q.  PROTECTIVE  SERVICEB  AND  BOU8INO 
QUALITT  ASSURANCE  AMENDMENTS 

1.  For  the  purpoee  of  assisting  States  in 
identifying  SSI  recipients  in  unlicensed 
group  living  arrangements,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  would  be  required  to 
provide  States  information  which  ideotifiee 
non-medical  residences  where  three  or  more 
unrelated  881  recipients  reside. 

3.  It  provides  the  option  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  contract  with  a 
State,  at  the  option  of  a  State,  to  carry  out 
some  part  of  the  Department's  responsibil- 
ities related  to  making  881  or  0A8DI  pay- 
ments through  a  representative  payee.  This 
may  Include:  identifying,  investigatloo.  ap- 
proving and  providing  for  the  conOnoing  ac- 
countability of  representative  payees. 

3.  It  provides  for  grants  to  States  related 
to  the  protective  services  and  special  hous- 
ing assistance  needs  of  SSI  recipients  and 
other  low  Income  aged,  blind  and  disabled  In- 
dividoals.  $100  million  for  each  of  the  four 
fiscal  years  93-06  would  be  authorised  for  al- 
location to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  SSI  recipients  in  the  State.  To 
qualify  for  funding  a  State  would: 
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B«  required  to  haye  procedures  to  Identify, 
investigate  and  take  action  to  protect  SSI 
recipients  found  living  in  unlicensed  board 
and  care  homes  or  other  group  living  ar- 
rangements. The  provision  in  current  SSI 
law  which  reduces  Federal  SSI  beneflts  if  an 
individual  is  living  in  an  unlicensed  facility 
would  be  repealed.  It  would  be  replaced  with 
this  new  requirement  on  a  State  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  these  grant  funds  and  the 
federal  matching  funds  under  Title  I  of  this 
bUl. 

A  State  would  have  the  option  to  utilize 
such  funds  to  assist  other  groups  of  low  in- 
come aged,  blind  and  disabled  individuals 
identified  as  in  a  particular  need  of  obtain- 
ing housing  assistance  and  other  related 
services  including,  but  not  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mentally  ill  denied  care  in  nursing  homes 
under  the  new  nursing  home  screening  pro- 
gram and  those  identified  with  priority  hous- 
ing needs  in  the  federally  assisted  State 
Mental  Health  Planning  program:  and 

Frail  elderly  with  priority  housing  and 
protective  services  needs  identified  by  State 
and  Area  Agencies  on  Aging. 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  PIONEER 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BEMEY 

or  MABTLAND 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
aorraw  and  remorse  that  I  speak  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Afis  Alea  a  prominent  Maryland  doctor, 
politician  and  ctose  friend,  arxl  have  taken 
much  of  this  informalfon  from  an  artide  written 
by  a  free  lanco  writer  Blaine  Tayfcx. 

Or.  Alen  has  been  referred  to  by  ntany  as 
a  pioneer  for  his  accomplishments.  IHaving 
quK  school  at  the  age  of  14,  Aris  Alen  worked 
various  jobs  urtH  obtaining  his  high  school  dh 
pkxna  at  the  age  of  27.  He  worked  his  way 
through  Howard  University  Mednal  School 
and  took  part  of  this  training  in  the  Army.  At 
ttw  dose  of  World  War  II,  Dr.  Allen  chose  An- 
napds.  MD  to  establsh  his  practice. 

At  the  time.  Dr.  Alen  was  only  one  of  three 
black  doctors  in  the  cMy.  Using  the  atlk:  of  his 
home.  Dr.  Alen  butt  his  own  operating  table 
and  practioed  medtaine  wHh  his  wife,  Dr.  Faye 
Alan,  unM  1962.  From  hb  hunMe  beginnings. 
Dr.  Alen  eventualy  served  as  chief  of  staff  for 
a  parkxl  of  time  at  Arme  Arundel  General  Hos- 

In  addtton  to  his  achievemenis  in  the  medn 
cal  ieid.  Or.  Alen  continued  to  involve  himself 
in  the  Meresls  of  marMrxl  and  became  in- 
volved in  poilcs.  As  prssidenl  of  the  k)cal 
PTA.  Dr.  Alen  was  appointed  to  the  county 
school  board  by  Ihe  late  Republican  Governor, 
Theodore  R.  McKeUirt.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  Or.  Alan's  poMical  career  was  well 


Aris  Alan  served  several  terms  in  9\b  Mary- 
land Legiaialure  «id  was  the  first  black  chair- 
man of  Maryland^  Rapublcan  Party.  Thus  be- 
coming the  only  bkirif  chairman  of  any  State 
RapuUcan  Party  in  the  Itettoa  Dr.  AHen  was 
iriM  a  candMate  for  Lieutenant  Goverrar 
when  he  was  ttte  running  mate  wHh  U.S.  Sen- 
ator J.  Gtom  Seal  w^  was  unsuccessful  in 
ttia  1978  Maryland  gubamatorial  race. 

In  addMon.  Dr.  Alen  served  as  secretary  to 
tm  Rapublcan  National  Conventnn  in  1980 
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arxJ  wps  responsible  for  various  duties  such 
as  the  calling  for  the  roll  of  States  as  the  GOP 
nominated  Ronakj  Reagan  for  the  office  of 
President  In  1981,  Dr.  Allen  resigned  from  the 
Maryland  State  Senate  to  serve  as  a  medical 
affairs  adviser  to  tt)e  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  for  the  Reagan  administration. 

Regrettably,  upon  returning  to  State  goverrv 
ment  li  the  house  of  delegates  this  fall.  Dr. 
Allen  took  his  own  life  after  leaming  he  had 
cancel!.  His  absence  will  be  felt  greatly  by  all 
wfiose  lives  he  touched.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowirtg  and  working  with  Dr.  Allen  and  hekl 
great  nspect  and  admiration  for  him.  I  always 
was  iinpressed  by  his  sense  of  commitment 
and  dfedkatkxi  to  his  fellow  man  and  extend 
my  deef)est  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
friends.  CivK-responsibility  was  not  just  a 
coined  phrase  for  Dr.  Allen,  it  was  a  lifo  fong 
endeavor. 

It  is  rare  in  life  wtwn  we  meet  someone  wtio 
embo(tes  such  special  traits  that  they  have  a 
profouhd  affect  on  the  way  we  approach  life. 
Yet,  Aris  Allen  was  one  of  those  special  indi- 
vidualt  wtK)  dfo  just  that  There  coufo  not  have 
tieen  a  rrKxe  appropriate  titie  for  Vne  bfographi- 
cal  account  of  his  life  than  the  title  he  gave  it, 
"AchieK/ing  the  American  Dream." 

Aris  Allen  made  his  own  way  tfwough  life 
and  s#t  no  limits  to  wtiat  he  couM  achieve.  A 
great  American,  rfc::h  in  character  arxl  achieve- 
ment, pr.  Aris  Allen  souglit  to  serve  ottiers  as 
a  phy^cian  arxl  legislator. 

Oriei  canrxjt  help  but  he  insfiired  by  ttie  life 
of  Aris  Allen.  I  deeply  regret  his  death,  yet  the 
legacy  he  left  behind  arxJ  the  accornplish- 
ments  of  his  Kfe  will  continue  to  inspire  gerv 
eratfoffs  to  come. 


TO 


[ONOR  JAMES  ROBERT  CAL- 
HO  IN.  PRESIDENT  GENERAL  OF 
TH!  SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
RE  SOLUTION 


IN 


HON.  SHVEN  SOflFF 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11, 1991 


Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
the  pi^sklent  general  of  ttie  Natfonai  Society 
of  ttie  Sorts  of  the  Amerwan  Revolution.  I  am 
parlK«Jlarty  pleased  at  this  event,  because  Col. 
Jame4  Robert  Calhoun  is  the  first  New  Mexi- 
can el^ed  to  this  office. 

Colonel  Calhoun  was  bom  on  a  Skxix  In- 
dian reservation  in  North  Dakota  and  spent  his 
early  years  on  reservatfons  in  ttie  Dakotas.  He 
moved  to  New  Mexno  in  1933,  and  graduated 
from  $anta  Fe  High  School  in  1937.  After  ot>- 
taining  an  associate  of  arts  degree  from  Coto- 
rado  College  in  Cotorado  Springs,  and  a  bach- 
ekx  icience  degree  from  the  University  of 
Califofnia.  Berkeley,  he  obtained  a  master  of 
busin#ss  administiatfon  from  George  Wash- 
ington University,  and  completed  the  Harvard 
Graddato  School  of  Business  advanced  marv 
agemant  program.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity. 

Colonel  CaVwun's  military  service  is  equaly 
stelan  His  career  spans  30  years,  and  in- 
cludei  servfoe  during  Worid  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and  ttie  Vietnam  war.  He  received 
numefous  military  awards  includfog  ttie  Legfon 
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of  Merit  wlh  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Army 
Commend  tfon  Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  dus- 
ter, Korean  and  Vietnam  Service  Medals  with 
three  campaign  stars,  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  Identnc^fon  Badge.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Army  Command,  General  Staff  College. 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  and  the  Industrial 
College  of  ttie  Armed  Forces.  During  his  mili- 
tary service  he  functfoned  primarily  as  a 
comptroller  and  finance  and  accounting  officer. 

The  New  Mexico  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolutfon  recognized  Cotonel  Cal- 
houn's leadership  abilities  wtien  they  elected 
him  presktent  of  ttie  Albuquerque  chapter  in 
1980  and  New  Mexk»  State  Society  presktent 
in  1982-83.  During  his  servwe  with  the  SAR 
he  has  received  ttie  Minuteman  Award,  Patriot 
Medal,  War  Service  Medal,  Silver  Good  Citi- 
zenship Medal,  Litwrty  Medal  and  personaly 
sponsored  53  new  members.  His  leadership 
at)ilities  served  him  good  stead  in  his  tenure 
on  nunierous  committees,  executive 
officeshipsiand  during  10  Congresses  and  23 
trustees  meetings. 

Cofonel  iCalhoun  is  manied  to  ttie  former 
Constancei  Carpenter,  and  has  4  chiMren  and 
1 1  granddjiiforen.  His  wife  and  daughters  are 
members  Of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolutfon,  and  his  son  and  grandson  are 
SAR's.  Cdfonel  Calhoun  is  also  active  in  a 
wkle  range  of  ottier  community  activities. 

I  con^atulate  ttie  Sons  of  ttie  American 
Revolutfon  in  ttieir  ctiofoe  of  Col.  James  Rob- 
ert Calhoun  a»  preaklent  general.  They  couM 
not  have  dbne  tietter. 


THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT 
AGAINST  ISRAEL 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OFCAUFORNIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  LEvIne  Of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite aU  TO  private  assurances  received  from 
tiie  Saudi4  and  Kuwaitis  ttiat  ttiey  woufo  as- 
sume a  more  compromising  positfon  toward 
Israel  after  ttie  war,  tiere  have  been  few  signs 
of  ctiange  in  attitude  from  the  Arab  worid. 

Many  American  firms  may  be  denied  Ku- 
waiti contracts  because  ttieir  company  corv 
ducte  busitiess  with  Israel  or  emptoys  Jewish 
wortcers.  The  Arab  League's  secondary  boy- 
cott, whicti  prevents  Arab  countries  from  dolr^ 
business  with  ttiird  parties  that  trade  with  or 
invest  in  Israel,  has  strangled  ttie  Israeli  econ- 
omy for  40  years.  Vital  potential  trading  part- 
ners of  Israel,  such  as  Japan,  are  kept  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  ol^jroducing  natfons  and 
prevented  from  investing  in  Israel. 

Last  mo^,  a  member  of  ttie  United  States 
Senate  w^s  denied  a  visa  for  a  congrassfonal 
detogattoni  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
simply  because  his  passport  was  marked  with 
an  Israeli  Entrance  stamp.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  Jewishito  be  scarred  by  ttiis  symbol  of  ttie 
Jewish  StMe— you  only  need  to  have  visited 
Israel.  Thn  is  enough  to  prevent  any  diplomat 
or  dtben  from  any  country  in  ttie  worU  from 
entering  an  Arab  sikate. 

These  ofjlrageous  poUdes  must  end.  Today, 
I  have  inlfoduced  a  resokjiton  calling  on  ttie 
Arab  Stat^  to  end  ttiek  boycott  against  Israel 
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and  their  longstanding  poNcy  of  not  accepting 
passports  with  an  Israel  entrance  stamp.  Serv 
ator  Lautenberg,  the  Senator  wtK>  was  de- 
nied the  visa  t>y  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  irv 
troduced  essenlially  identical  legislation  in  the 
Senate  today. 

I  find  K  appalling  that  these  gulf  states  can 
maintain  such  offensive  policies  in  the  wake  of 
a  war  in  wtiich  Americans  sacrified  their  lives 
to  ensure  the  independence  and  security  of 
these  natk>ns.  Such  policies  are  a  sad  re- 
minder of  ttie  deep-fooled  rejectkxiist  attitudes 
among  the  Arab  States  toward  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. 

My  resolutnn  caHs  on  this  administratkxi  to 
use  the  tremendous  leverage  we  have  over 
these  gulf  States  to  insist  that  they  lift  the 
Arab  boycott  to  provkle  a  gesture  of  good  faith 
and  a  confklence  bulking  measure  between 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  Israel  and  the  erv 
tire  intematkxwl  community  has  waited  over 
40  years  for  such  a  boW  actnn  from  ttiese 
states.  It  is  time  for  the  Arab  wortd  to  respond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  ttiis  important  and  timely 
piece  of  legislatxm. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MICHIOAN 
AUDUBON  SOCIETY 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISSOURI  STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE  ROBERT  L. 
DITNNINO 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OFMIBSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  pay  trixite  to  a  friend  arvl  former 
member  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Representa- 
tives. With  the  swearing-in  of  the  86th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  last  month, 
the  dtetifiguished  politk»l  career  of  State  Rep- 
resentative Robert  L  Dunning  ended. 

Bob  Dunning's  record  of  pubic  service  de- 
senws  recognittoa  It  serves  us  all  to  note  It 
here  so  it  may  serve  as  an  example  for  future 
generatk)ns  to  emulate. 

His  servfcw  began  wMh  many  from  his  gerv 
eratton  in  defense  of  our  country  in  WorU  War 
II.  He  served  in  the  Navy.  On  returning  home 
.to  Henry  County,  he  married  his  wife  of  47 
years,  Elizabeth.  He  and  his  wife  have  raised 
three  chiMren  and  buHt  a  successful  farming 
operation. 

PubHc  senftee  continued  to  caH  him,  and  he 
served  on  the  Cinton  City  Council.  He  was 
otocted  to  the  Missouri  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1976  and  served  seven  terms  with  dis- 
tinctmn.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
Business  Corrwnitiee  in  ttie  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives. 

AddHtonaRy,  Robert  L  Dunning  has  served 
as  an  eUer  in  the  Clinton  Christian  Church 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  VFW.  Amer- 
toan  Legmn.  and  the  Cinton  Mason  Order. 

As  he  prepares  for  quieter  time  at  home 
wHh  Elizabeth.  I  use  IMs  statement  to  express 
may  respect  and  aftoctton  for  this  man  and  to 
wish  him  the  beet  in  the  days  ahead. 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  lacmoAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  11, 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Mk:higan  Audubon  Society 
and  ttieir  efforts  to  promote  sound  policies  in 
the  fiekj  of  conservation.  The  Macomb  Audu- 
bon Society  is  hosting  the  1991  annual  corv 
vention  of  ttie  statewide  organization  in  Mount 
Clemens,  Ml  ttiis  weekend. 

As  a  citizen  and  as  a  MenrtMr  of  Congress 
I  have  been  passwnately  concerned  with  the 
preservatkxi  of  our  environmenL  One  of  my 
proudest  moments  as  a  legislator  was  helping 
to  preserve  St.  John's  Marsh,  near  Algonac, 
Mi,  as  a  home  for  a  wide  variety  of  waterfowl 
and  fish.  We  must  all  wotk  togettier  to  ensure 
tfie  ecok>g«al  integrity  of  our  area  is  pre- 
served. 

Legislatkxi  and  elected  officials  can  go  a 
k>ng  way  toward  preserving  our  environment, 
but  it  is  primarily  through  community  groups, 
like  the  Audubon  Society,  that  public  aware- 
ness is  devetoped  and  nurtured.  The  IWNchigan 
Audubon  Society  has  a  dearty  staled  goal: 
To  achieve,  through  educatton,  public  reo- 
ognitton  of  ttie  value  and  need  for  protecting 
and  preserving  wikJife,  plants,  soil,  water,  and 
ottier  natural  resources  and  fostering  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  interdependence."  I  be- 
lieve they  make  a  crittoal  contributmn  to  im- 
proving ttie  quality  of  life  for  ail  living  beings. 

In  additkMi  to  pursuing  their  own  work,  the 
Mtohigan  Audubon  Society  supports  the  efforts 
of  kindred  organizalnns.  They  have  taken  the 
exceptkxial  step  of  adding  the  WIdttower  As- 
sodatton  of  Mwhigan,  the  Mtehigan  Loon 
Presen/atton  Asaociatton,  the  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gional Corporate  EnvironmerVal  Council,  and 
the  Mwhigan  Bird  Records  Committee  as  as- 
sociate merrtier  organizations. 

The  nearty  10,000  member  Mnhigan  Audu- 
bon Society  owns  or  manages  over  5,000 
acres  of  critical  habitat  and  natural  areas  in 
MKtiigan.  Through  44  kxal  chapters,  Michigan 
Audubon  is  ttie  only  chapter  of  ttie  fOattonal 
Audubon  Society  to  be  organized  on  a  state- 
wide basis  with  its  own  kx»l  ctiapter  network. 

The  Mk:higan  Audubon  Sodety  is  also 
unique  in  that  it  was  organized  in  1904,  pre- 
dating the  Natkxial  Audubon  Society.  For  87 
years  ttiey  have  been  committed  to  provking 
a  safe  and  dean  environment  for  all  species 
of  Kte  to  coexist— a  truly  nobto  cause. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  Mchigan  Audubon  Sodety  on 
the  eve  of  ttieir  armaul  conventtoa  Ttieir  pro- 
gram ttieme  provktes  a  fitting  four  word  con- 
duskxi,  "Quality  HabM,  QusMy  Life." 


HONOR  FOR  EDUCATOR  WELL- 
DESERVED 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUKT 

OFTENNBBSBB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 
Mr.  SUNDOUIST.  Mr.  Specter,  this  week 
an  accomplished  educator  from  Memphis.  TN, 
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will  be  honored  with  ttie  first  natkmal  Distin- 
guished Educator  Award  from  the  Horalto 
Alger  Assodatkxi.  Dr.  Jane  Walters  is  prin- 
dpal  of  Craigmont  High  School,  the  opttonal 
adiod  for  intematkxial  studtes. 

In  that  capacity,  she  has  helped  bulM  a  na- 
ttonaHy  recognized  program  in  intematkxial 
studies,  complete  wMh  a  thriving  foreign  ex- 
change student  program  and  a  first-rate  record 
of  academic  achievemenL  I  have  on  several 
occasfons  taken  part  in  Craigmonrs  impres- 
sive Ceremony  of  the  Flags,  when  the  barv 
ners  of  hundreds  of  nattons  are  displayed  and 
their  cultures  and  tradWons  are  celebrated, 
both  by  Memphis  students  and  their  new 
frierxls  from  abroad.  Craigmont  offers  us  each 
day  an  exampto  of  how  we  aH  ought  to  get 
akxig  with  one  another,  whatever  differences 
of  race,  culture,  language,  or  religkxi  we  may 
have. 

Jane  Wallers  has  served  our  community  in 
Memphis  as  a  gradous  and  tireless  advocate 
for  educatton,  one  who  demands  the  best  of 
her  students  and  who  gets  it— along  wUh  their 
respect  and  ttianks. 

I  know  this  House  wiM  want  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  this  fine  educator,  whose  work 
has  touched  so  many  young  lives,  and  wtiom 
I  am  proud  to  can  my  friend. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SAN  DIEGO 
FEDERAL  EBIPLOYEE  PAY  EQ- 
UITY ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OFCAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislatton  which  ¥M 
address  ttie  glaring  pay  inequity  wtiKh  now 
confronts  ttie  Federal  emptoyees  of  ttie  San 
Diego  area. 

Last  year,  my  colleagues  and  I  on  Itie 
House  Appropriatkxis  Subcommidee  on 
Treasury.  Postal  Sennces  and  General  Gov- 
ernment strongly  supported  the  induston  of 
ttie  Federal  Pay  Reform  Ad  in  ttie  fiscal  year 
1991  Treasury  appropriatnns  bW.  Under  the 
new  law,  all  areas  wiR  receive  tocaity  pay  be- 
ginning in  1994,  and  Federal  law  enforcemer* 
personnel  will  begin  to  receive  it  in  1992.  The 
pay  refomi  plan  wil  at  last  enabto  the  Federal 
Government  to  hire  and,  more  importanly,  re- 
tain the  best  workers  this  country  has  to  offer. 

On  Decerrtwr  12  of  last  year,  the  President 
wisely  ordered  an  immednte  8-percert  pay 
adjustment  for  the  Federal  emptoyees  of  ttie 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Yoik 
areas.  I  applauded  this  action  because  ttie 
gap  between  private  and  Federal  pay  in  these 
high  cost  cities  had  begun  to  cause  severe  re- 
cruitment and  retantton  problems.  The  Presi- 
dent shouM  not  have  stopped  there,  however. 
By  almost  any  measure,  San  Diego  County 
has  become  one  of  ttie  moat  expensive  melro- 
poWan  areas  in  the  Natton,  and  Federal  pay 
has  faied  to  keep  pace  with  ttie  sowing  coat 
of  living.  An  objective  anatysis  of  this  issue  de- 
mands that  the  20,000  Fedeny  employes  of 
San  Diego  receive  ttw  same  8-pe(cert  ad^t* 
ment  as  ttieir  counterparts  in  ottier  parts  of 
CaNfomia. 
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The  need  for  a  pay  differential  in  San  Diego 
becomes  dear  wtien  one  compares  San 
Diego  County  with  the  five  nearby  counties 
«Mch  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
defines  as  the  lj>s  Angeles  "Consolidated 
MetropoWan  Statistical  Area" — Los  Angeles, 
Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and  Ven- 
tura Counties.  San  Diego  has  more  special 
salary  rates  than  four  of  the  five  counties,  a 
higher  cost  of  living  than  Orange,  Ventura, 
and  Riverside,  and  a  higher  median  home 
cost  than  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino.  In- 
deed, based  on  the  share  of  income  needed 
to  make  monthly  house  payments,  San  Diego 
is  the  second  least  affordable  dty  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Another  teMng  point  of  comparison  lies  In 
the  per  dwm  rate  schedule  tor  reimbursing 
Federal  employee  travel.  The  rates  for  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco— $124  and  $122 
respectivoly  easily  suipass  San  Diego's 
$110.  but  Riveratde  County  at  $108.  Oakland 
at  $100.  San  Jose  at  $97,  and  San  Bernardino 
County  at  $79  fall  wen  short  of  the  San  Diego 
mark.  If  some  Federal  statistics  justify  ttw  ex- 
ckjsion  of  San  Diego  County,  these  numt>ers 
make  a  dHlerent  and  contrary  argument 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  real  prot)iem  we 
must  address  is  ttiat  OMB's  startdards  for  de- 
fining metropolitan  areas  fan  to  accommodate 
or  define  the  growth  that  has  occuned  in 
southern  CaNfomia  during  the  past  decade. 
But  wttatever  ttie  reason,  San  Diego  County 
deeerves  the  8-peroerA  ad^tment  It  is  unre- 
aMic  and  counterproductive  to  ask  thousarxls 
of  Federal  employees  to  remain  patient  In  the 
face  of  a  policy  which  appears  neither  fair  nor 
reasonable.  If  our  goal  is  to  improve  ttw  mo- 
rale and  quality  of  ttw  Federal  work  force  and 
to  reward  dedKatkm  to  pJbmc  seonce,  we  carv 
not  lolorate  this  type  of  treatmenL 

This  legislainn  wM  grant  San  Diego's  Fed- 
eral employees  the  8-peroent  pay  increase 
tttey  need  to  t>egin  to  dose  the  gap  with  the 
priwBta  sector.  If  we  fail  them  now,  we  will 
have  workers  who  lack  both  the  wtierewilhal 
and  the  desire  to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  my  view,  to  tose  some  of  the  1>est 
and  the  brightesT  because  Unde  Sam  pays 
their  neightxw  more  for  the  same  work  wouM 
tw  a  bMer  and  senseless  tragedy. 


STEVE  YUEN.  A  VERY  SPECIAL 

DEaonsT 


HON.  FOnnEY  PETE  STARK 

OFCAUPORNIA 
IN  THK  BDVSt  OF  REPRKSBNTATIVE8 

Thunday.  April  11. 1991 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trit>- 
uli  to  a  laadar  WW*!  the  CalHomia  dental  pro- 
faarion.  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Yuen.  DOS.  of  Hay- 


Dr.  Yuen  has  oontrtxjied  mighHy  to  his  pro- 
leaalon  and  the  pubic  and  he  is  stepping 
•way  fcom  leadership  after  more  than  25 
years  of  service,  ttmigh  not  from  the  practk» 
of  danlMy.  It  is  for  his  pubic  service  tt»t  I 
am  piaaMd  to  oonvnend  Dr.  Yuea 

Let  me  irst  acknowledge  Dr.  Yuen's  con- 
trfeuiont  to  the  dental  professton— through 
IsadanNpJhat  took  Mm  to  the  top  elected  sp- 
ot his  focal  society  and  the 
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California  Dental  Assodatfon,  a  warm  and 
witty  writir>g  style  that  earned  him  numerous 
awards  as  the  association's  journal  edttor,  his 
organizational  skills  and  legislative  activities 
on  behalf  of  dentists  and  their  patients. 

But  Dr.  Yuen's  lasting  contributions  to  the 
dental  health  of  Californians  may  well  be  his 
leadership  in  crafting  the  State  Assodatfon 
Senfor  Dent  Program  through  which  more  than 
8,000  dentists  provide  discounted  care  for  eli- 
git>le  senior  citizens.  A  model  for  servfoe  to  el- 
derly persons  with  modest  incomes,  it  is  lice- 
wise  a  testament  to  the  visfon  of  Steve  Yuen, 
who  saw  the  need,  and  to  his  leadership  in  re- 
sponding to  that  need. 

I  an  honored  to  recognize  Dr.  Stephen 
Yuen's  service  and  to  wish  him  well  in  his 
continued  pursuits  with  dentistry,  his  commu- 
nity, his  family,  and  his  patients. 


ARSENIO  MILIAN, 
ajVmONMENTAL  ADVOCATE 


HON.  LEANA  ROSUKIMN 

OF  FLORIDA 
nfTHB  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  AprU  11, 1991 

MsJ  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arsenfo 
Milian  has  been  a  tireless  advocate  of  ttie  en- 
vironment in  south  Fforida.  He  has  fought  to 
protect  the  everglades  both  as  pubtK  servant 
and  private  citizen.  The  Miami  HeraU  recently 
ran  ah  edKorial  higNighting  Mr.  MHian  receipt 
of  ttia  Thomas  Bartwur  Award  and  comment- 
ing o«  his  advocacy  of  the  environment.  That 
artfole  foltows: 

In  .  awarding  its  prestigious  Thomas 
Bartxtur  Medal  to  Arsenic  Mllian,  the  Fair- 
child  Tropical  Garden  fittingly  has  recog- 
nised a  courageous  and  effective  advocate  for 
Soutll  Florida's  environment. 

The  award  is  named  for  the  renowned  natu- 
ralise (1884-1946)  whose  Innuential  1945  book 
The  Vanishing  Eden  was  one  of  the  earliest 
wamtngs  of  South  Florida's  looming  envi- 
ronmental problems.  Past  recipients  include 
Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas,  John 
Pennikamp,  Nixon  Smiley,  David  Falrchlld, 
and  Odwin  A.  Menninger. 

Tha  medal  reads:  "For  vision,  unselfish  de- 
votio|i  to  the  preservation  of  that  vanishing 
Eden,  South  Florida."  That  befits  Mr. 
Milian,  who  just  ended  four  years  of  exem- 
plary service  on  the  South  Florida  Water 
Manaerement  District's  governing  board. 

Th«  re,  the  Dade  Countian  was  a  tireless 
Cham  [don  of  efforts  to  protect  and  restore 
the  I  verglades.  In  particular,  he  repeatedly 
questioned  the  board's  spending  of  more  than 
S5  million  on  lawyers  to  fight  a  Federal  law- 
suit aimed  at  keeping  pollution  of  the 
'Oladbs.  He  also  helped  to  persuade  the  dis- 
trict'to  follow  affirmative-action  principles 
in  awarding  contracts. 

Yec  environmental  education  may  be  the 
cause  dearest  to  Mr.  Milian.  While  on  the 
waternlistrict  board,  ha  pressed  for  greater 
efforts  in  that  area.  He  also  was  the  guiding 
spirit  behind  the  foundiag  of  Citizens  for  a 
Better  South  Florida,  a  broad-based  group 
that  has  had  a  positive  impact  on  public 
awareness  and  govemmMital  policies. 

Mrj  Mllian's  departure  trom  the  watar- 
manegement  board  is  no  reflection  on  his 
servlte.  Rather,  like  the  replacement  ot 
Tlmflr  Powers  four  years  earlier,  it  reflects 
the  ^nftal  political  reality  that  new  gov- 
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emors  with  treeh  mandates  often  want  to  fill 
key  posts  with  their  own  appointees. 

Mr.  MiUan's  leaving  the  board  won't  end 
his  public  service,  thank  heaven,  he's  one 
medalist  who  knows  that  the  race  to  save 
the  environment  is  a  marathon,  not  a  sprint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  a  citizen 
so  committed  to  ttie  environment  as  Mr.  Milian 
in  my  congressfonal  district.  It  is  my  hope  that 
his  exaniple  will  be  inspiration  for  others  in  our 
community,  and  natfonwkle,  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  9ur  environment 


SiALUTE  TO  NATIONAL 
VOLUNTEER  WEEK 


P 


)N.  ELTON  GAUIGLY 

OF  CA1JF0IU4IA 
IN  TH|  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

tThursday,  April  11, 1991 


Mr.  GAVLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  today  to  honor  ttie  millkyis  of  Americans 
who  vdurteer  their  time  and  talents  to  aid  oth- 
ers. One  ef  America's  greatest  resources  is  its 
volunteers.  Volunteers  give  freely  of  their  time, 
energy,  and  ability  and  only  ask  for  a  smile 
and  a  ttiank  you  for  their  countless  tiours  of 
service. 

I  have  Ibng  thought  that  the  spirit  of  volunta- 
rism, of  Mtdwig  in  and  helping  friends  and 
neighbors]  in  times  of  trouble,  was  one  of  the 
comerstortes  of  our  ttotfon  for  generatfons. 
And  wtiila  for  a  time  some  turned  more  and 
more  to  Gfovemment,  I  am  proud  that  the  spirit 
of  helpind  others  has  always  bumed  strongly 
in  our  great  country,  and  is  pertiaps  txjming 
more  strohgly  today  than  ever. 

To  rect^gnize  this  traditton  and  ttie  people 
wtK)  contiriue  it,  ttie  Natfon  ot>serves  Natfonal 
Volunteer 'Week  from  April  21  to  April  27.  And 
while  an  cf  our  volunteers  can  accept  ttieir  Na- 
tfon's  thanks  during  tfiis  week,  1  woukl  like  to 
pay  special  recognitfon  to  ttie  volunteers  of  the 
Motfon  Picture  and  Televisfon  Fund,  based  in 
my  district  in  Woodtand  Hills,  CA. 

These  aien  and  women  are  dedicated,  self- 
less, and  bompassfonate  in  their  efforts  to  bet- 
ter ttie  health  and  welfare  of  the  patients  and 
retirees  of  the  entertainment  industry.  They 
may  ttiink  their  contributfons  are  smaR,  but 
ttieir  efforts  are  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  volunteers  of  ttie  Motion 
Pfoture  arxj  Television  Fund  on  a  job  well 
done,  anti  in  wishing  them  ttie  best  for  ttie  fu- 
ture. 


m  TRn  UTE  TO  JAMES  L.  KIMERY. 
COMIktANDER  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


HON.  SlIVEN  SCHIFF 

OF  NEW  IfSXIOO 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
ttie  comrnander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  I  am  partfoularly  honored  to  do 
so  because  Mr.  James  L.  Kimery  is  a  resklent 
of  ttw  dty  I  am  proud  to  caH  tiome— Afouquer- 
que.  NM.  • 

Mr.  Kimery  joined  the  VFW  in  1962  \whito  on 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  senrad 
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two  terms  as  commander  of  Post  7686  in 
Alamogordo,  NM,  and  was  captain  of  the  all- 
State  team  in  1956-66.  He  also  served  as  de- 
peitment  chief  of  staff  in  1967-68,  and  as  post 
quartermaster  in  1968. 

Mr.  Kimery  was  elected  department  com- 
mander in  1970  and  became  department  adju- 
tant-quartermaster in  1972.  Over  the  next  14 
years,  he  heM  a  number  of  VFW  Western 
Conference  positkxis  arxl  a  variety  of  national 
committee  appointments.  In  1986-87,  Mr. 
Kimery  served  as  the  VFW's  natkxial  inspec- 
tor general,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Nattonal 
Councfl  of  Administration.  He  was  eiected 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW  during  the 
91st  national  convention,  hekl  recently  in  Balti- 
more. 

Mr.  Kimery  has  a  very  distinguished  record 
of  ser\nce  in  thie  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  was  sta- 
ttoned  on  Guam  between  1945  and  1947,  and 
earned  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal. 
He  earned  the  Arrny  of  Occupatkxi  Medal  tor 
his  tour  of  duty  in  Japan  in  1948-49.  Mr. 
Kimery  served  a  total  of  21  years  in  ttie  Air 
Force,  including  tours  In  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Kimery  is  a  licensed  pitot  and  a  licensed 
A&P  mechanic  wtx)  enjoys  restoring  okl  air- 
planes during  Ns  spare  time.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Air  Force  Association,  the  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pitots  Associatkxi  and  the 
Intemattonal  Commanche  Society  for  aircraft 
owners. 

Mr.  Kimery  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  live  in  Al- 
buquerque, where  he  is  a  member  of  VFW 
Post  9354. 

I  congratulate  ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
on  their  selectton  of  Mr.  James  L.  Kimery  as 
nattonal  commander  in  chief.  They  coukl  not 
have  made  a  more  outstanding  chone.  I  join 
al  ^4ew  Mexksans  and  all  Americans  in  corv 
gratulating  him  on  this  great  honor,  of  whk;h 
he  is  so  richly  deserving. 


THE  PORNOGRAPHY  VICTIMS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1991 
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HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  PorTx>graphy  Vk> 
tims  Protectton  Act  of  1991.  I  believe  that  vra 
can  no  longer  star>d  t>y  and  say  ttiat  porrxig- 
raphy  is  a  vk:timless  crime.  A  Federal  Com- 
mission has  documented  that  abuses  of  coer- 
cton,  intimktalton,  and  fraudulent  inducenient 
into  posing  and  performing  are  rampant  in  the 
pornography  industry  which  is  controlled  by  or- 
ganized crime.  The  vtolims  often  are  people 
who  were  sexuaMy  abused  as  chiklren  anchor 
are  financtaly  dtotressed.  This,  to  me,  is  the 
major  outrage  of  pormgraphy;  and  it  is  time  to 
empower  the  vkrtims  t>y  provkjing  them  with 
legal  recourse  for  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  to  ttiem.  The  legisiatton  I  propose  today 
is  uraque  contrasted  to  all  other  pornography 
legislatnn  because  it  confronts  the  pornog- 
raphy problem  and  provkles  the  opportunity 
for  justk»  wittKXJt  infringing  on  our  first 
amendment  rights. 

The  Pornography  Vntims  Protectton  Act  of 
1991  woukj  altow  vtotims  of  ponwgraphy,  both 
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chikj  and  adult,  wtw  are  coerced,  intimklated, 
or  fraudulently  induced  into  posing  or  perfomv 
ing  in  pornography  to  institute  Federal  civil  ac- 
ttons  against  the  producers.  If  they  prevail, 
such  victims  would  receive  treble  \hw  actual 
damages  and  cost  of  bringing  suit.  Further- 
more, the  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  $100,000  in  civil  penalties  from  any 
person  vtolatirtg  Federal  chiM  or  adult  pornog- 
raphy statutes.  If  the  Government  prevails,  it  is 
authorized  to  dstribute  the  penalty  money 
among  ail  of  the  ktentified  vntims  in  the  case. 

In  addKton  to  provxing  monetary  and  ir^unc- 
tive  relief  to  vk:tims,  direct  civil  acttons  will  fa- 
cilitate enforcement  of  related  criminal  stat- 
utes. Like  a  direct  actton  for  vwtims,  a  Govern- 
ment actton  for  civil  penalties  will  be  subject  to 
a  k>wer  burden  of  proof  than  in  a  crimir^ 
prosecutton,  and  this  shouto  facilitete  actkxi 
against  pomographers.  Unlike  direct  acttons, 
vtotims  woukJ  not  be  required  to  come  forward 
publicly.  This  is  an  especially  valuabte  benefit 
in  chikJ  pornography  cases,  since  many  chikJ 
vtotims  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  endure  the 
severe  traumas  of  courtroom  testimony. 

Last  Corigress,  in  order  to  deal  with  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  booksellers  and  publish- 
ers, ttie  legislatton  was  rewritten  to  focus  ex- 
clusively on  targeting  and  penalizing  produc- 
ers. All  criminal  provistons  embodied  in  the  bill 
apply  exclusively  to  the  producers  and  not  the 
transporters  or  distributors.  This  bill  provkles  a 
sound  aixl  constituttonal  mechanism  for  deter- 
ring sexual  exptoitatton  and  compensating  vto- 
tims. 

Due  to  its  dubtous  legal  stetus  arto  orga- 
nized crime  involvement,  pornography  Is  pri- 
marily an  underground  Industry  with  little  or  no 
accountability  toward  its  work  cortoittons  or 
product.  Otiscenity  law  only  addresses  ttie  of- 
fense to  society's  sensibilities  and  ignores  ttie 
victimizatton  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  por- 
nography industry.  Without  confltoting  with  our 
first  amervlment  rights,  the  Pornography  Vto- 
tims Protectton  Act  woukl  provkle  civil  rem- 
edies to  the  forgotten  victims  wtiose  hurts  are 
unaddressed  t>y  current  obscenity  laws. 

In  ctosing,  I  believe  the  Pornography  Vtotims 
Protectton  Act  of  1991  will  effectively  combat 
a  great  degree  of  sexual  exptoitetton  in  the 
United  States  and  I  shouU  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  encourage  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor. 


A  TRULY  SPECIAL  MAN 


HON.  HEUN  DEUCH  BENREY 

OFMABTLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sorrow  and  rerrxxse  that  I  speak  of  the  death 
of  a  tong  time  friend,  Howard  Head. 

An  inventor  arxl  philanthropist,  Howard 
Head  is  perhaps  best  known  in  the  business 
worid  for  his  innovative  woric  with  sporting 
equipment.  Concerned  over  his  dmtoulties  with 
tennis  arxl  snow  skiing,  Howard  Head  set  out 
to  improve  tennis  rackets  and  snow  skis.  A 
design  engineer  at  the  Glenn  L  Martin  Co.  air- 
craft plant  in  Mkldto  River,  MD,  during  Worid 
War  II,  Howard  Head  used  his  engirieering 
skills  to  improve  sporting  equipmenL 
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His  wori(  quKkly  devetoped  into  a  very  prof- 
itable and  widely  acclaimed  producer  of  sport- 
ing equipmenL  In  1966  the  Head  SU  Co.  in 
Timonium,  MD,  was  grossing  $25  miMon  a 
year  in  sales.  What  began  with  financial  re- 
sources of  no  more  than  $6,000  in  poker 
winnings  and  borrowed  money  from  friends 
was  now  a  thriving  muHimillton  dollar  business. 

However,  Howard  Head  not  only  win  be  re- 
membered for  his  business  success,  but  also 
for  his  interest  and  support  of  cultural  and 
medtoal  instituttons.  Mr.  Head  atong  with  his 
wife  recently  pledged  $1  million  to  a  $13  mil- 
lion campaign  for  the  Center  Stage  Theater  in 
Baltimore.  In  addKton,  he  has  served  as  a 
trustee  of  ttie  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  and  fi- 
nanced entirely  the  Howard  Head  Sports  Med- 
ical Center  In  Vail,  CO. 

Having  known  Howard  very  well,  I  heU 
great  respect  and  admiratton  for  him  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  man  with  a  great  wealth  of 
character  and  spiriL  He  pursued  his  (Yearns 
and  interests  urxlaunted  and  was  a  shining 
example  of  the  American  dream.  Starting  with 
very  liltto,  Howard  Head  devetoped  a  fortune 
and  rwver  forgot  to  share  it  through  his  philan- 
thropist interests. 

Many  years  ago,  I  had  the  special  privilege 
of  producing  for  the  Head  Ski  Co.  a  film  enli- 
fled,  "Great  Skiis  for  Great  Stoing."  In  that  ca- 
pacity I  and  my  televiston  team  worked  ctosely 
with  Howard  Head  in  preparing  ttie  script  and 
shooting  ttie  film.  It  was  a  rare  and  special  op- 
portunity to  work  hand  in  hand  with  a  real  ge- 
nius— a  successful  American  inventor. 

A  special  person  and  ctose  friend,  I  regret 
the  passing  of  Howard  Head.  He  will  be  re- 
membered fondly  by  al  ttiose  «vtiose  lives  he 
touched. 


MAXWELL  R.  THURMAN'S 
RETIREMENT  ADDRESS 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
26,  1991,  Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman  retired 
from  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army.  His  ca- 
reer spanned  37  years  of  distinguished  service 
to  our  Natton,  induing  commander  in  chtof  of 
ttie  Southem  Command.  At  his  retirement 
ceremony.  General  Thurman  made  an  ad- 
dress wtiich  Is  excellent  advice  to  ttie  military 
and  to  poltoymakers  in  our  country  for  the 
days  ahead.  I  herewith  insert  General 
Thurman's  remarks: 

RETIRKlfENT  REMABXS  OF  GEN.  MAXWELL  R. 

Thurman 

Secretary  Cheney,  dlstlnpjished  Members 
of  Congress.  General  Powell,  General  Vuono, 
distinguished  guests,  ft-iends.  To  Secretary 
Cheney  and  General  Powell — on  behalf  of  ua 
all— we  thank  you  for  your  dynamic  leader- 
ship. Twice  In  the  past  18  months,  our  Armed 
Forces  have  been  victorious  in  combat.  In 
Operation  "Just  cause,"  and  In  Operation 
"Desert  Shield"  and  "Desert  Storm."  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  have 
had  great  leadership  ftx>m  the  Cheney-Powell 
team.  We  thank  you  for  that. 

I  can  begin  with  a  mild  understatement — 
and  say  that  I  am  happy  to  be  here.  So  many 
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of  yoa,  throuffta  your  prayers  and  support. 
have  had  a  hand  in  that.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
medical  team  led  by  Dr.  Phil  Burke,  and  the 
Walter  Reed  team  led  by  Dr.  Prank  Ward- 
all  superbly  supervised  by  my  brother.  Gen- 
eral Roy  Thurman  ajid  the  Good  Lord,  have 
made  it  happen! 

This  is  a  humbling  event,  and  a  difficult 
one.  Difficult  because  that  is  the  nature  of 
good-byes.  Humbling  because  the  honors 
today  come  f^m  an  institution  to  which  I 
am  greatly  indebted  and  firom  people  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much.  My  thanks  to  you  Gen- 
eral Vuono  and  to  the  old  gruard  and  to 
Pershing's  own.  for  providing  this  splendid 
farewell. 

I  entered  the  Army  in  the  same  way  that 
the  majority  of  young  people  do  today.  I  was 
not  planning  on  an  Army  career.  I  was  not 
certain  where  my  time  in  the  Army  would 
lead.  But  I  did  have  certain  expectations- 
Just  like  the  ones  young  men  and  women 
luring  to  their  service  today.  I  expected  to  be 
challenged.  I  expected  to  be  a  part  of  a  high 
quality  organization — one  with  strong  and 
deeply  ingrained  values— one  committed  to 
excellence — one  where  both  the  individual 
and  the  team  could  find  success. 

I  am  here  today  because  my  expectations 
were  met  and  exceeded. 

In  time  I  came  to  understand  that  we  are 
all  responsible  for  making  sure  that  those 
same  expectations  are  met  for  those  who  are 
presenting  themselves  for  service  in  our 
Armed  Forces  today. 

That  responsibility  has  been  the  most  ex- 
citing and  rewarding  part  of  my  service.  In 
preparing  for  it,  I  worked  with  extraordinary 
people,  encountered  interesting,  challenging 
problems,  took  part  in  what  have  now  be- 
come significant  historical  events  and,  best 
of  all,  touched  and  was  touched  by  American 
soldiers. 

Perhaps  my  greatest  source  of  pride  is  my 
association  with  the  high  quality— re- 
cruited— volunteer  Army.  When  I  was  as- 
Signed  that  opportunity  in  1979  it  started  me 
on  a  unique  Journey  through  our  Nation,  our 
Army  and  our  military. 

On  that  journey  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
reassert  the  most  fundamental  values  of  our 
Army.  and.  at  the  same  time,  create  new 
wajrs  of  doing  business  in  support  of  those 
values. 

What  we  began  institutionalizing  in  1979 
were  the  historic  values  of  the  Anny — values 
now  codified  as  candor,  commitment,  com- 
petence and  courage. 

When,  in  1979.  we  faced  the  nadir  of  re- 
cruiting fortunes  for  the  Army  and  for  all 
the  services,  we  had  to  decide  what  prin- 
ciples and  values  would  drive  and  sustain  the 
commitment  we  made  to  turn  our  fortunes 
around.  Quality  became  the  watchword  de- 
scribing our  national  campaign  of  market  re- 
search—targeted  advertising— and  our  objec- 
ttve  of  high  school  graduate  recruits.  These 
were  new  methods,  but  traditional  values! 
The  commitment  to  quality  then— as  now— 
was  to  excellence— to  expecting  high  stand- 
ards—to demanding  high  standards — to 
achieving  high  standards.  What  we  commit- 
ted to  was  an  Army  where  a  soldier  could  be 
all  that  he  or  she  could  be. 

When,  in  the  early  1980's.  we  were  con- 
ftrmted  with  the  challenge  of  how  to  train 
ttaese  high  quality  recruits  to  their  poten- 
tial, we  put  a  renewed  premium  on  com- 
petence, and  built  our  classroom  and  field 
titalnlng  centers  around  the  requirement  of 
proven  performance.  Today- with  "Ore- 
oada".  "Just  Cause"  and  "Desert  Storm"  as 
testimony- tactical  and  technical  com- 
petenoe  have  become  the  measured  accom- 
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pllshments  of  our  forces.  Not  simply  given 
the  qniet  nod  of  assurance— but  demanded— 
tested— Improved— and  tested  again. 

Hlgb  quality,  highly  trained  American 
troop*  deserve  the  very  best  equipment  in 
the  world,  and  we  worked  with  American  in- 
dustry to  give  it  to  them.  There  were 
naysa^ers  along  the  way.  The  Patriot  Mis- 
sile vas  killed  three  times.  The  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  and  the  Apache  Helicopter 
foughi  their  toughest  battles  on  Capitol  Hill. 
But  today,  the  coalition  nations  and.  most 
important,  American  servicemen  and  women 
are  safer  and  more  capable  than  ever  before, 
when  put  in  harm's  way.  Our  Natlons's  lead- 
ershli^  with  our  Congress,  has  taken  it  as  a 
moral!  conmiltment  to  provide  our  forces 
with  the  systems  that  are  now  protecting 
our  ttpope  and  defeating  our  enemy  in  Oper- 
ation ("Desert  Storm."  American  Industrial 
work»s  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
contribution  to  our  services  and  to  our  war 
efforts. 

The  total  force  became  a  reality  in  the 
igeo's.  In  the  days  of  "Just  Cause,"  2,500  Re- 
serve component  soldiers  were  mobilized,  in 
the  nionths  of  "Desert  Storm,"  150,000  will 
answer  the  Army's  call.  The  total  force  is  an 
in  and  military  success  story.  Any 
IS  we  have  encountered  pale  against 
ilent — dedication  and  professionalism 
of  ourjguardsmen  and  reservists. 

Our  I  fighting  doctrine  has  proven  itself  as 
well.  Xnd,  more  important,  we  have  instltu- 
tionauzed  the  development  of  future  doc- 
trine [so  that  our  forces,  equipment,  and 
trainiiig  will  meet  our  Nation's  needs  as  we 
cross  Into  the  21st  century. 

We  now  fight  "Joint."  We  did  it  during 
"Just  I  Cause."  and  we  are  doing  it  during 
"Deseft  Storm."  It  required  institutional 
candot,  and  it  took  commitment  to  change 
the  w4y  the  services  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness f*r  decades.  It  involved  development  of 
new  competencies.  And.  it  took  a  great  deal 
of  mcf^  courage  to  put  new  organizations 
and  irocedures  into  operation  forcefully, 
completely  and,  now,  successfully.  The  so- 
phistlSated  and  massive  campaign  of  the 
past  41  days  deserves  its  rightful  place  in  his- 
tory—It has  been  nothing  short  of  extraor- 
dinarjj! 

I  an(  as  grateful  as  I  am  proud  of  having 
had  tHe  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  this  ex- 
citing period  in  the  history  of  our  Army  and 
our  military.  And,  of  course,  my  gratitude 
extenitB  back  through  each  of  38  years,  to  a 
remarkable  collection  of  soldiers  and  public 
servadts.  To  General  William  Depuy,  who 
taught  me,  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel,  lessons 
which  brought  me  to  this  podium  today.  To 
Generals  Palmer  and  Kerwln  and  Kroesen 
and  Vessey  and  Wickham:  Vice  Chiefs  of 
Staff  «rho  opened  up  for  me  the  breadth  and 
complexity  of  the  Army. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  I  have 
been  frivlleged  to  serve  directly.  To  Gen- 
erals Westmoreland,  Weyand,  Rogers,  Meyer, 
Wlckhtun  and  Vuono.  And  to  three  Chair- 
men, Vessey.  Crowe  and  Powell.  Each  of 
these  leaders  i>ermitted  their  officers  to 
serve  Snd  to  use  their  own  initiative.  That  is 
the  betot  of  both  worlds— and  it  is  a  leader- 
ship style  we  should  all  encourage.  I  am  par- 
tlcula^y  indebted  to  Secretary  Cheney  and 
Secretfu?  Jack  Marsh,  who  snatched  me 
from  the  jaws  of  retirement  in  the  summer 
of  198^  Thanks  for  your  confidence  sir. 

Thene  will  never  be  a  good  time  for  me  to 
leave  ^e  Anny,  but  it  is  especially  difficult 
with  All  that  lies  immediately  ahead.  The 
challetges  are  impressive  but  not  forbidding. 
Every  crisis  itresents  itself  as  "a  last  ix>s- 
sible  (hance,"  only  to  be  followed  by  an- 
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other.  Wh^t  I  know  from  experience— is  that 
there  is  always  time  to  do  the  right  thing. 

The  right  thing  in  the  days  ahead  is  to 
hold  the  ground  we  have  gained,  and  to  look 
ahead  for  creative  solutions  based  on  solid 
principles!  and  values.  Just  as  we  had  the 
moral  couh«e  to  profit  from  our  experiences 
in  Vietna^n  to  build  the  military  we  have 
fielded  today,  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
re-examine  issues  which  have  now  presented 
themselves  for  rational  debate. 

What  has  our  experience  in  Desert  Storm 
taught  usi  about  the  composition  of  our  ac- 
tive militiry  forces  for  the  future? 

How  wijl  we  balance  the  total  force  now 
that  our  bolides  and  programs  have  been 
tested  by  fire? 

How  wilj  we  compete  in  the  market  place 
for  the  high  quality  men  and  women  we  must 
have  to  defend  our  Nation  and  its  interests? 

Will  we  Invest  sufficient  funds  for  mod- 
emlzation  of  our  equipment  to  keep  our 
technological  edge  over  any  foe? 

I  am  confident  that  these  challenges  and 
others  like  them  will  be  answered  with 
strong  and  positive  resolve.  We  have  come 
too  far— forked  too  hard— achieved  too 
much  to  r*treat  when  the  only  enemy  facing 
us  is  a  touRh  decision. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  issues  sort  out, 
our  duty  i«  still  to  take  care  of  our  country's 
most  precious  resources— the  youngsters  who 
come  to  UB  with  personal  goals,  genuine  pa- 
triotism and  extraordinary  spirit. 

This  particular  generation  of  soldiers  will 
be  special.  Their  "soldier  values,"  their 
skill— the^  stamina— their  discipline— their 
commltmsnt— and  their  courage— will  be 
forged  by  winning  on  "Just  Cause."  and 
"Desert  Storm"  battlefields!! 

They  will  also  be  our  future  leaders.  In  the 
military  and  In  the  NaOon.  Like  wartime 
generations  before  them,  they  are  earning 
that  right!  and  we  can  all  look  forward  to 
the  day  When  their  "soldier  values"  take 
root  in  ho^ie  towns  across  the  Nation. 

Remember  that  the  combat  tested  ser- 
geants commanding  MlAl  tanks  and  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles  in  the  desert  today,  will 
train  the  Nation's  volunteer  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  the  decade  ahead.  The  combat  tested 
company  commanders  leading  our  troops 
today,  will  be  the  generals  in  the  year  2010. 
Our  Nation  will  be  in  good  hands!! 

Our  military  today  should  be  the  source  of 
our  Nation's  optimism  for  tomorrow.  We 
know  thad  the  combination  of  solid  values- 
hard  work!  and  American  ingenuity  and  spir- 
it is  the  Unbeatable  combination  it  has  al- 
ways been.  We  see  It  on  the  battlefield 
today— quality  men  and  women  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air jForce  and  Marines— serving  their 
Nation  with  distinction  and  pride— I  am 
proud  to  Have  served  with  them— God  bless 
them  all— ind  God  Bless  America!! 


)UCATOR  CLOSES 
DISTINGUISHED  CAREER 


[ON.  DON  SINDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:  liuTsday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  SUNPQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ask 
the  House  |to  join  me  in  saluting  the  career  of 
a  fine  gent(eman  and  a  distinguished  educator 
from  my  Sl^  of  Tennessee.  Later  this  month, 
Samuel  J.  Winters  will  dose  a  career  of  37 
years,  27  ^  an  elemantary  school  principal. 
17  of  those  years,  he  has  directed 
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the  woik  of  East  Montgomery  Elementary 
School  in  Clailcsvile,  where  his  friends  arxj 
colleagues  will  gattier  on  April  21  to  horxx  his 
service  and  to  say  thanks. 

Here  in  Congress,  we  often  have  occasion 
to  mart(  ttie  wori(  of  great  men  arxJ  wonwn 
and  remark  on  the  impact  ttwy  tuve  had  on 
us.  I  think  it  fitting  to  recall  that  few  have  a 
more  important  calling  than  those  to  wtxim  we 
entrust  the  educatkm  of  our  chikJren.  Few 
tNngs  in  life  can  match  \he  wonder  in  a  chikf  s 
eyes.  For  33  years,  Mr.  Winters  has  helped 
spaik  a  tove  of  learning  in  Claricsville's  chil- 
dren. 

The  highest  award  any  of  us  can  win  in  tfvs 
life  is  the  respect  of  tliose  wtx)  know  us  best. 
By  that  standard,  Mr.  Winters  has  earned  a 
special  place  indeed.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  his  servk»  and  wishing  him 
godspeed  on  his  well  earned  retiremenL 


THE        ADMINISTRATION'S        DAN- 
GEROUS DEFERENCE  TO  RIYADH 
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HON.  MEL  UVINE 

OFCAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  CalHomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
her  commentary  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Laurie  Mylroie  reveals  dteturbing  evi- 
dence of  Saudi  Arabia's  infkjerK»  over  Amer- 
ican poiny  in  ttie  Middto  East 

Ms.  Mylroie  asserts  that  ttie  administratkxi 
agreed  to  a  Saudi  plan  to  stage  a  military 
coup  against  Saddam.  When  the  coup  failed 
to  ntaterialize,  the  Saudis  panicked  and 
warned  the  administratkxi  ttiat  Islamk:  furv 
damentalists  might  take  over  the  rebenkm  in 
ttie  south. 

According  to  Ms.  Mylroie,  the  Saudis  are 
largely  responsit)le  for  Presklent  Bush's  un- 
consckxiable  abarxtonment  of  the  Kurds  and 
other  Iraqi  dissklents. 

In  response  to  the  Saudi's  concerns,  the  ad- 
ministratton  reversed  its  course  and  left  ttie 
rebels  on  the  northern  and  southern  Iraqi  t>or- 
ders  to  be  mercilessly  slaughtered  by 
Saddam's  army,  after  having  encouraged  the 
Iraqi  people  to  rebel  and  signaling  that  the 
United  States  wouM  assist  in  ttiat  effort  The 
betrayal  of  ttie  Kurds  will  no  doubt  go  down  as 
one  of  the  nxnt  tragk;  chapters  in  Americ£tn 
history,  and  one  ttiat  couM  have  been  avoki- 
ed. 

As  Ms.  Mylroie  notes,  American  deference 
to  the  Saudis  has  historically  hindered  Amer- 
ican interests  in  ttiis  regkxi.  Ttie  current  crisis 
is  no  exceptkxi.  It  Is  time  American  polk:y  in 
the  MkMto  East  was  ttased  on  American  inter- 
ests— including  ttie  promotion  of  democratic 
values — rattier  than  on  that  of  a  monarctHcal 
and  self-serving  regime. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  ttie 
foltowing  insightful  and  revealing  article: 
Leo  astray  bt  the  Saudis  in  Iraq 
(By  LAurie  Mylroie) 

As  refugees  ftxtm  Saddam  Hussein's  terror 
flee  north  and  south,  the  debate  about  U.S. 
policy  toward  Iraq  proceeds  with  little  un- 
derstanding of  that  policy.  Many  think  the 
administration  had  no  policy  for  Iraq,  but 
Uiat  is  incorrect. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  U.S.  was  responsible  for  military  oper- 
ations against  Inici,  while  the  question  of 
Iraq's  political  future  was  left  largely  to  the 
Saudis.  The  idea,  shared  by  Washington  and 
Riyadh,  was  to  encourage  a  coup.  The  Iraqi 
military,  stung  by  its  humiliating  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  allied  forces,  was  to  overthrow 
Saddam  Hussein.  This,  however,  would  not 
simply  be  left  to  chance.  The  Iraqi  army 
would  be  actively  encouraged  by  a  popular 
revolt. 

The  model  was  Romania,  where  the  popu- 
lation rose  against  Nicolae  Ceausescu  and 
the  army  Joined  the  people,  while  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Ceausescu  state  continued  to 
function.  Similarly,  the  Iraqi  army  would 
take  over  and  rale  with  what  remained  of 
Iraq's  political  institutions. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  principally 
through  the  offices  of  Salah  Omar  All  al- 
Takriti.  Mr.  al-Takriti,  now  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
was  a  Baathlst  and  an  associate  of  Saddam's 
when  the  party  seized  power  in  1968.  A  mem- 
ber  of  the  party's  regional  leadership,  Mr.  al- 
Takriti  was  closely  involved  in  the  1969  pub- 
lic hanging  of  14  Iraqis  in  Baghdad,  11  of 
them  Jews,  on  trumped  up  charges  of  spying 
for  Israel.  He  exhorted  the  crowds  that  as- 
sembled in  Liberation  Square  on  that  occa- 
sion and  was  appointed  minister  of  culture 
and  information  the  next  year.  In  the  early 
19608  he  served  as  Iraq's  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

MR.  AL-TAKRITI'S  CHANCE 

In  August  1962,  after  Iraqi  forces  were 
pushed  on  the  defensive  in  the  war  with  Iran 
and  Iraq  looked  to  lose,  Mr.  al-Takriti  re- 
signed his  position  and  went  Into  exile.  He 
began  to  promote  himself  as  an  alternative 
to  Saddam,  claiming  his  qualifications  were 
that  he  was  Sunni.  Arab  and  from  the  same 
town  as  Saddam.  In  the  current  crisis  Mr.  al- 
Takriti  has  found  his  chance. 

This  figure,  without  much  of  an  authentic 
political  base,  convinced  the  Saudis  he  could 
arrange  a  coup  through  contacts  in  the  Iraqi 
military.  The  Saudis  promoted  him  and  Saad 
Jabr,  a  London-based  Shiite,  also  without  a 
substantial  political  base.  Early  last  month 
a  senior  Saudi  intelligence  officer.  Gen.  Mo- 
hammed al-Utalbi,  told  members  of  the  Da- 
mascus-based Iraqi  opposition  that  they 
must  take  Messrs.  al-Takriti  and  Jabr  as 
equal  partners  or  they  would  get  no  support 
trom  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  appears  to  have  been  aware  of 
Saudi  plans  and  acquiesced  to  them.  Mr.  al- 
Takriti  briefed  American  officials  in  Riyadh 
about  Iraq's  internal  situation.  The  U.S.  am- 
bassador even  requested  a  meeting  with  him. 

Certainly  aspects  of  the  plan  for  Iraq  were 
put  into  operation.  A  January  Intelligence 
finding  let  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
assist  Saddam's  Iraqi  opponents.  Support  In- 
cluded a  CIA-backed  ftidio  station  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  Mr.  al-Takriti  helped  run,  and 
which  repeatedly  called  on  the  Iraqi  popu- 
lation to  revolt.  On  Feb  IS,  shortly  before 
the  start  of  the  ground  war.  President  Bush 
called  "for  the  Iraqi  military  and  the  Iraqi 
people  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands 
to  force  Saddam  Hussein  ...  to  step 
aside" — the  Ceausescu  scenario.  He  added: 
"We  have  no  argument  with  the  people  of 
Iraq.  Our  differences  are  with  Iraq's  brutal 
dictator." 

Some  two  weeks  later,  almost  as  soon  as 
hostilities  ceased,  the  Shiite  population  in 
the  South  revolted.  The  administration 
warned  Saddam  against  using  chemical 
weapons.  It  also  said  that  using  fixed-wing 
aircraft  and  helicopters  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  provisional  cease-fire.  Whatever  pro- 
tection such  prohibitions  provided  American 
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forces,  they  also  made  It  easier  for  the  angry 
and  disgruntled  remnants  of  Saddam's  forces 
to  march  on  Baghdad. 

The  S^lites  were  soon  joined  by  the  Kurd- 
ish population  in  the  North.  Massoud 
Barzanl,  head  of  the  Kurdish  Democratic 
Party,  with  large  numbers  of  trained  fighters 
under  his  command,  first  hesitated.  He  did 
not  want  a  repetition  of  August  1968.  when 
Iraq  used  chemical  weapons  against  the 
Kurds.  Untold  numliers  died  then  and  100.000 
refugees  fled  to  Turkey,  where  most  of  them 
remain.  With  the  U.S.  statements  forbidding 
much  Iraqi  military  activity.  Mr.  Barxanl 
threw  his  forces  into  the  fray,  quickly  cap- 
turing all  Kurdistan,  as  Saddam's  troops  in 
the  North  melted  away.  The  perception  that 
Mr.  Barzanl  held  a  strong  hand  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  undermining  the  will  of 
Saddam's  troops  to  fight. 

But  Salah  al-Takriti's  coup  billed  to  mate- 
rialize. With  Iraq's  Shlites  in  revolt  and  no 
military  action  against  Saddam  in  sight,  the 
Saudis  panicked.  Some  Iraqi  exiles,  long 
based  in  Iran,  had  joined  the  fighting  in  a 
limited  way.  The  Saudis  warned  Washington 
that  the  uprising  in  the  South  was  in  danger 
of  l>eing  taken  over  by  Islamic  fundamental- 
ists, according  to  an  Iraqi  opposition  figure 
then  in  Riyadh.  Washington  then  switched 
course.  On  March  26,  the  administration  an- 
nounced publicly  that  the  U.S.  would  not 
prevent  Iraq  from  using  helicopters.  Predict- 
ably. Saddam  took  that  as  an  Invitation  to 
mow  down  his  civilian  population.  The  heli- 
copters dropped  napalm  and  phosphorous 
bombs. 

Although  not  announced  publicly,  the  U.S. 
also  stopped  Interfering  with  flights  of  fixed- 
wing  aircraft.  Since  a  decision  had  been 
made  to  let  Saddam  suppress  the  rebellion, 
the  quicker  the  better  was  a  likely  rationale. 
The  tales  of  horror  coming  fj-om  southern 
Iraq  were  difficult  for  American  opinion  to 
bear.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  controlled  Iraq's 
skies  and  had  just  succeeded  In  Impressing 
Its  power  on  the  same  forces  now  butchering 
civilians.  Inaction  would  become  harder  and 
harder  to  justify.  Besides,  the  Pentagon 
brass  wanted  to  bring  the  boys  home  by  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Having  decided  it  did  not  want  Iraq's  re- 
volts to  succeed,  the  administration  stood 
fast  as  the  slaughter  continued:  Saddam's 
suppression  was  deemed  "an  internal  Iraqi 
affair."  In  last  Friday's  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil session  on  the  Kurds,  the  U.S.  still  want- 
ed to  "deplore"  Saddam's  repression,  rather 
than  use  the  stroi^ger  "condemn,"  pressed 
successfully  by  FYance.  , 

The  administration  hasn't  made  an  ade- 
quate case  for  the  shift  in  U.S.  jxjlicy.  Iraq's 
territorial  Integrity  was  not  threatened  by 
the  revolts.  The  Shlites  consider  themselves 
Iraqis.  The  Kurds  are  demanding  autonomy 
for  themselves  within  Iraq  and  democracy 
for  the  country. 

Nor  does  neighbor  Turkey  view  Kurdish  de- 
mands with  apprehension.  The  alternative  is 
continuing  guerrilla  war  in  Iraq,  with  desta- 
bilizing consequences  for  Turkey's  Kurds. 
Thus,  in  February,  President  Turgut  Ozal 
called  for  a  democratic,  federated  Iraq. 
(None  of  the  most  senior  administration  offi- 
cials pronounced  the  "D"  word  when  It  came 
to  Irsq.  because  the  U.S.  was  deferring  to  Ri- 
yadh.) President  Ozal  called  for  the  U.S.  to 
shoot  down  Saddam's  helicopters,  and  now, 
with  Turkey's  stability  and  his  political  ca- 
reer threatened  by  the  Kurdish  influx,  he 
calls  for  U.S.  action.  Mr.  Ozal  is  Inhibited 
trom  speaking  louder  t>ecause  of  apprehen- 
sions about  alienating  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, which  has  tied  its  policy  to  the  Saudis'. 
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Inq'a  Sbllte  revolt  raised  little  threat  of 
an  Islamic  republic,  despite  Saudi  claims  to 
the  contrary.  The  commander  of  the  Iraqi 
exiles  in  Iran,  who  crossed  Into  Iraq  with  the 
start  of  the  rebellion,  reported  that  Iran 
would  let  only  a  limited  number  of  men 
acroos  the  frontier.  As  a  senior  administra- 
tion official  explained  March  26:  "The  Shi 'a 
in  Iraq  are  Arabs.  The  Shl'a  in  Iran  are  Per- 
sians. .  .  .  The  Shl'a  are  not  going  to  estab- 
lish control  over  all  of  Iraq  in  the  way  that 
the  Shi 'a  established  control  over  Iran.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  worst-case  scenarios  that  are 
being  painted  by  some  of  the  commentators 
outside  ...  we  Just  don't  share." 

Saudi  Arabia  is  an  extremely  conservative 
society,  the  only  major  sUte  In  the  Middle 
East  without  any  modem  institution  for  po- 
litical representation.  The  Saudis'  strict 
Sunni  Wahabi  establishment  discriminates 
against  its  own  Shiite  population,  while  the 
ruling  family  is  notoriously  insecure.  If  the 
Saudi  apprehension  was  about  Iranian-con- 
trolled fundamentalism,  then  It  was  almost 
certainly  exaggerated.  If  it  was  about  power 
for  Shiites.  then  it  was  not  a  concern  Amer- 
ica shared. 

DI8APPOINTKD  ADMINISTRATIONS 

There  Is  a  long  history  of  U.S.  administra- 
tions basing  Middle  East  policy  on  Riyadh, 
only  to  be  disappointed.  In  1957,  King  Saud 
was  enlisted  to  endorse  the  Eisenhower  Doc- 
trine, and  reversed  himself  in  a  matter  of 
months.  On  the  last  such  occasion,  the  U.S. 
worked  with  Saudi  Arabia  in  Lebanon  after 
the  Israeli  invasion,  only  to  find  the  Saudis 
unable  to  secure  Syria's  acquiescene  in  U.S. 
policy,  as  the  Reagan  administration  had  ex- 
pected. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  now  seen  as  the  heart  of 
the  projected  new  U.S.  military  presence  in 
the  Oulf.  But  Riyadh  is  not  doing  the  U.S.  a 
(kvor  by  letting  America  defend  it.  It  needs 
the  U.S.  Meanwhile,  America  has  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  Saudi  blunders  in  Iraq.  An 
argent  re-evaluation  of  U.S.  policy  is  needed 
to  define  American  Interests.  They  go  far  be- 
yond making  the  Middle  East  safe  for  the  al- 
Saud. 


FIFTH-GRADE  CLASS  ADOPTS 
READY  RESERVE  FORCE  SHIP 


HON.  HEUN  DEUCH  BENllEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
April  12,  I  wW  have  ttie  pleasure  of  attending 
a  very  special  ceremony  at  the  Pot  Spring  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Timoniun,  MD. 

Ms.  Elzabelh  Wise's  Mlh-grade  dass  has 
adopted  the  SS  Cape  Archway,  a  Ready  Re- 
sane  Force  ship  deployed  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  What  makes  this  momentous 
occasnneven  more  spectai  is  that  this  is  the 
Moond  tinne  Ms.  Wise's  fifth  grade  dass  has 
adopted  ttie  ship. 

The  ship  originaly  was  adopted  t>y  herfiflh- 
giade  dass  in  1978-79  when  it  was  a  U.S.- 
iag  corraneicial  ship  sailing  under  the  name  of 
ttw  SS  Atican  Neptune.  The  ship  was  pur- 
chased by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1980  for 
use  as  a  Ready  Reserve  Force  ship  and  lakj 
at  anchor  until  adivalsd  for  use  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  The  SS  Cape  Archway  is  a 
apedaly  Med  cargo  ship  used  for  shuttling 
anwiuimoiL  The  shiprs  master  is  C«^  Ed- 
waidMcManus. 


tTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  B  visit  to  the  ship  In  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  commander  of  the  Military  Sealift  Gon>- 
mandj  Vice  Adm.  Francis  R.  Donovan,  USN, 
notice*  a  photograph  of  schoofchikJren  that 
hung  on  ttie  bulkhead.  The  photograph  was  of 
Ms.  Wise's  class  dated  October  1978. 

It  hps  been  a  fongstanding  practice  for 
schoo^  classes  to  adopt  a  U.S.  Navy  or  conrv 
mercisl  ship  as  the  experience  proves  edu- 
cation^ for  the  chiMren  and  a  morale  bulkier 
for  the  crews.  The  class  will  write  the  captain 
or  crew  members  and  ask  questions  atxxjt  the 
ship  or  life  at  sea  and  occasfonally  actually  will 
visit  the  ship  if  possible  while  the  vessel  is  in 
port    I 

Aflei  notKing  the  pfoture  whch  had  hung  in 
the  snp  for  13  years,  Vice  Admiral  Donovan 
asked  a  memtwr  of  his  staff  to  see  if  ttie  cur- 
rent filth  graders  at  Pot  Spring  Elementary 
'  woukJ  be  interested  again  in  adopting 
The  class  was  indeed  interested  in 
ttie  ship  again  and  Ms.  Wise,  in  fact, 
les  fifth  graders  at  ttie  scfiool. 
very  proud  of  Ms.  Wise's  fiftti-grade 
|t  Pot  Spring  Elementary  School  wheh 
■ed  In  my  district.  I  k>ng  have  tieen  an 
avid  supporter  of  our  Military  Sealift  Command 
and  have  sought  to  encourage  a  greater  un- 
derstanding atxiut  the  importance  of  sealift  ca- 
patiilit/  Operation  Desert  Storm  emphasized 
ttie  importance  of  rapk)  mot>ilization  capability 
and  ur^derscored  ttie  vital  need  for  sealift  ca- 
pabilityt 

Despite  having  some  of  ttie  workfs  best 
military  equipment.  It  is  Impossible  to  partKi- 
pate  In  virtually  any  type  of  conflk:t  unless  we 
can  got  ttie  equipment  and  troops  to  wtiere 
ttiey  a«e  needed.  The  need  for  military  sealift 
is  unquestionable. 

I  am  proud  of  ttie  work  our  Military  Sealift 
Command  [MSC]  performed  in  Operatfon 
Desert  Istorm.  Their  hard  work  and  dedicatfon 
was  vHal  to  ttie  success  of  Operatfon  Desert 
storm.  In  addition,  I  also  appreciate  ttie  inter- 
est exJtitxted  by  Ms.  Wise's  frflti-grade  class. 
The  cl4ss  has  demonstrated  that  not  all  knowl- 
edge i$  learned  ttirough  a  book  and  ttiat  stu- 
dents 4lso  can  leam  ttirough  unk^ue  first  hand 
experi^wes  such  as  adopting  a  ship  and  writ- 
ing its  ^ew  members. 

On  April  12.  Vk»  Admiral  Donovan  will 
present  each  of  ttie  students  an  offcial  Military 
Sealift  Command  "certifrcate  of  appreciation.'' 
Ms.  Wise  and  ttie  school  will  receive  framed 
photogtaphs  of  ttie  Sg  Cape  Archway.  The 
students  also  will  be  treated  to  a  skit  showing 
ttie  functfon  of  MSC  ships.  Students  of  Ms. 
Wise's  1978-79  class  also  are  to  be  on  hand 
for  ttie  occaskxi.  This  Is  wittiout  a  doubt  a 
very  vakjable  experience  for  ttie  students  and 
a  special  opportunity  for  ttie  SS  Cape  Arch- 
way arid  her  crew  to  show  ttieir  appreciatfon 
for  ttiel  friendship  displayed  by  Ms.  Wise's 
class. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  felfow  colleagues,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  and  antfoipation  ttiat  I  kxik  for- 
ward t»  visiting  Ms.  Wise's  fifttvgrade  class 
witti  Vice  Admiral  Donovan.  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  such  a  special  occasfon. 
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PRESIDENT  BUSH  FOLLOWS  THE 
CORRECT  PATH 


ION.  DOUG  BEREiniR 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THEJ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

:  liursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  Merrber 
wishes  to  Oommend  ttie  exceptional  leadership 
ttiat  has  b^n  demonstrated  by  George  Bush. 
Our  Presklent  was  able  to  organize  an  inter- 
national coalition  to  respond  to  Iraq's  naked 
aggressba  Against  all  predKtions,  he  was 
able  to  hold  it  togettier  and  secure  Vne  backing 
of  ttie  United  Nations  in  forcing  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  leaie  Kuwait  As  Commander  in  Chief, 
he  was  ultimately  responsible  for  ttie  decisfon 
to  use  foroe  wtien  it  became  clear  ttiat  sanc- 
tions alone  woukJ  not  accomplish  our  otijec- 
tives.  But  |i  ttie  aftermatti  of  ttie  brilliant  vk:- 
tory  In  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  ttiere  has  been  a  dis- 
turt)ing  eagerness  to  denigrate  the  slgnifk»nce 
of  the  coalition's  achievements  and,  tiy  exterv 
sion,  ttie  leadership  of  George  Bush. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  commends  to  his 
colleagues  ttie  edtorial  of  March  29,  1991. 
This  New  Yortt  Times  edHorial  presents  a  baf- 
anced,  insightful  appraisal  of  ttie  U.S.  actions. 
It  correctty  notes  ttiat  "ttie  United  States  lacks 
ttie  moral  auttiority,  ttie  international  backing, 
and  ttie  political  know-how  to  impose  a  new 
govemmerl  on  Iraq." 

THE  General  vs.  the  President 

What  makes  the  contretemps  between  Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf  and  his  Commander  in 
Chief  so  dlBappointlng  is  that  the  first  time 


around,  he 
general. 
On  Feb. 


was  the  very  model  of  a  patriotic 


27.  the  very  day  that  President 
Bush  decidbd  to  end  the  slaughter  of  the  re- 
treating Iriuil  forces,  a  reporter  asked  Gen- 
eral Schwstzkopf  whether  he  feared  that  de- 
cision would  keep  him  ftom  fulfilling  his  as- 
signment. 

"We've  8£complished  our  mission,"  he  re- 
plied, "and  when  the  decision-makers  come 
to  the  decision  that  there  should  be  a  cease- 
fire, nobodtr  will  be  happier  than  me."  That 
was  admirably  said,  right  out  of  the  Book  of 
Civilian  Control. 

But  now.  the  stolid,  solid  general  says  he 
would  liava  preferred  to  continue  the  repug- 
nant "turkey  shoot"  a  little  longer.  He 
seems  to  be  second-guessing  himself  as  well 
as  Mr.  Busk. 

The  President,  who  yesterday  tried  to  cool 
the  controversy,  was  right  to  stop  the 
slaughter  when  he  did;  right  to  agree  to  a 
tough  U.N.  Icease-flre  plan  that  could  quickly 
free  U.S.  tnoope  from  Iraq,  and  right  to  chas- 
tise the  geaeral  for,  long  after  the  fact,  rede- 
fining his  mission. 

General  Schwarzkopf  may  \se  protecting 
himself  agAinst  the  charge  that  the  allies  let 
too  much  of  Iraq's  military  get  away.  It 
turns  out  tliat  he  overestimated  the  number 
of  Iraqi  wSapons  his  forces  had  destroyed. 
And  he  coqld  not  have  guessed  how  quickly 
Iraq's  defeat  would  spark  uprisings  by  the 
Kurds  and!  Stilltes  or  how  brutally  Iraq's 
army  woul4  try  to  repress  them. 

But  the  general  could  have  kept  up  the 
pounding  for  weeks  without  eliminating 
Iraq's  military  capacity  to  repress  Ite  own 
people.  Destroying  its  ability  to  attack  its 
neighbors  was  the  right  objective.  Destroy- 
ing its  abifity  to  defend  itself  against  cov- 
etous neigUlwrs  would  have  gone  too  far.  in- 
viting dang  erous  Instability.  Tliat's  why  Idr. 
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Bosh  was  wise  to  stop  the  shooting  when  he 
did. 

The  President  is  also  right  to  try  to  extri- 
cate U.S.  troops  from  Iraq's  civil  strife.  How- 
ever much  Americans  want  Saddam  Hussein 
to  be  toppled,  his  fate  is  best  left  to  the  Iraqi 
people.  The  U.S.  lacks  the  moral  authority, 
the  international  backing  and  the  political 
know-how  to  impose  a  new  government  on 
Iraq. 

The  presence  of  American  troops  deep  in- 
side Inq  is  already  forcing  Washington  to 
take  sides  in  the  Internal  struggle.  It  shot 
down  two  Iraqi  aircraft  attempting  to  attack 
Shlite  rebels— but  let  Saddam  Hussein's  heli- 
copters through.  That  could  make  the  troops 
hostage  to  Shlite  reprisal.  But  If  Iraq  can 
now  be  brought  to  accei)t  the  U.N.  cease-fire, 
all  allied  forces  can  be  promptly  withdrawn. 

General  Schwarzkopf  had  a  chance  to  offer 
his  military  advice  on  when  to  stop  the 
shooting.  Whether  or  not  he  did  so,  and 
whatever  he  recommended  at  the  time,  that 
decision  was  quite  properly  a  political  one, 
involving  much  more  than  how  many  Iraqi 
tanks  remained  in  U.S.  gunslghts.  The  Presi- 
dent made  the  right  call,  then  and  now. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STACY  ANN 
PORTER 


HON.  fiEWl  GINGRICH 

OF  OEOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  coHeagues  a  tieautifuily  written 
essay  by  Stacy  Ann  Porter  of  McLean,  VA. 
Miss  Porter,  wtx>  is  in  the  fifth  grade,  entitled 
her  paper,  "What  the  Bill  of  Rights  Means  to 
Me."  It  was  recently  selected  as  the  outstand- 
ing essay  in  ttie  State  of  Virginia  and  she  is 
now  competing  on  the  national  level.  I  woukJ 
like  to  commerKJ  Miss  Porter  on  her  timely  and 
beautifuily  composed  essay. 

After  rereading  this  essay,  I  was  struck  by 
the  concluding  sentence:  "I  can  strengthen  the 
Bill  of  Rights  by  exercising  my  rights  and 
showing  others  by  nny  example  what  it  means 
to  be  a  good  cftizen."  I  wouM  like  to  suggest 
that  Miss  Porter  is  doing  just  that  and  wish  her 
much  success  in  the  future. 

What  the  Bill  op  Rights  Means  to  Me 
(By  Stacy  Ann  Porter) 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Constitution.  It 
is  a  list  of  the  fivedoms  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Constitution  was  first  drafted, 
many  of  the  states  were  concerned  that  the 
new  Federal  Government  might  deprive  peo- 
ple of  their  rights  and  exercise  power  un- 
wisely. Before  some  of  the  states  would  rat- 
ify the  Constitution,  they  insisted  that  a  Bill 
of  Rights  be  added  clarifying  what  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  do.  To  them  and  to  us,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  like  a  shield  protecting  our 
freedoms. 

We  only  need  to  look  elsewhere  around  the 
world  to  see  what  can  hapiwn  to  people  who 
live  in  countries  that  do  not  have  the  fk«e- 
doms  contained  In  our  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
some  countries,  people  are  not  tne  to  wor- 
ship as  they  would  like,  to  speak  out  for 
what  they  think  is  right,  or  to  print  what 
they  want  to  in  newspapers.  They  are  afi^d 
that  the  police  will  break  In  and  search  their 
hottSM  for  no  reason  at  all.  I  would  hate  to 
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live  in  a  country  where  these  kinds  of  things 
happen. 

On  Sundays,  I  attend  church  with  my  fam- 
ily without  being  aft^id  of  what  might  hap- 
pen to  me.  I  am  f^e  to  be  a  member  of  the 
girl  scouts,  but  no  one  forces  me  to  Join.  I 
can  express  my  opinions  in  school  and  other 
places.  I  love  to  read  books,  and  it  would  be 
hard  for  me  if  I  could  not  read  what  I  want 
to.  These  things  mean  a  lot  to  me. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
means  so  much  to  me  is  because  some  of  my 
ancestors  helped  to  bring  us  the  freedoms  in 
the  Constitution.  An  ancestor  of  mine  on  my 
father's  side,  George  Soule,  came  to  America 
on  the  Mayflower.  He  was  an  Indentured 
servant.  He  came  to  America  so  that  when 
he  had  worked  to  iiay  off  his  passage,  he 
could  get  new  freedoms  that  he  did  not  have 
in  England,  and  so  that  he  could  start  a  new 
life  in  a  land  of  opportunity.  Some  of  my 
other  ancestors  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

When  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  written  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  almost  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  world  was  very  different  from  how  it 
is  today.  Then,  the  United  States  only  bad 
about  4  million  people,  and  most  of  them 
lived  on  farms.  Even  though  the  world  is 
much  different  today,  the  freedoms  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  still  very  Important  and 
true.  And  they  are  important  for  people  ev- 
erjrwhere  all  around  the  world. 

Many  people  take  the  freedoms  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  for  granted.  If  they  lived  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  was  a  dictator,  they  would 
realize  how  important  the  Bill  of  Rights  is, 
and  they  wouldn't  take  it  for  granted  any- 
more. 

I  feel  that  I  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
protect  the  Ji-eedoms  that  we  have  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  I  can  strengthen  the  Bill  of  Rights 
by  exercising  my  rights  and  showing  others 
by  my  example  what  It  means  to  be  a  good 
citizen. 
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If  I  Had  a  wish  . .  . 
(By  Stacy  Ann  Porter) 
If  I  had  a  wish,  my  wish  would  l>e 
For  a  world  as  peaceful,  beautiful  and  l>rlght 
As  a  clear,  crisp,  star-filled  night. 

Where  hunger  would  leave  and  be  no  more 
Where  dreams  could  race  and  fly  and  soar 
Not  just  for  some  in  certain  places 
But  for  everyone,  everywhere  regardless  of 
races. 

Where  leaders  would  lie  kind,  honest,  and 

fair 
And  people  could  l>e  happy  everywhere 
Where  fish  and  fowl,  animals  and  trees 
Could  enjoy  clean  air  and  crystal  blue  seas. 
Where  people  care  about  each  other 
And  treat  each  person  like  a  brother 
Where  drugs  can  heal  Instead  of  destroy 
And  babies  are  bom  healthy  whether  girl  or 

boy. 

Where  everyone  feels  part  of  a  big  family 
That  includes  everyone,  everywhere 
.  .  .  you  and  me. 

If  I  had  a  wish,  my  wish  would  l>e 

For  a  world  as  jteacefUl,  beautiful  and  Ixight 
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As  a  clear,  crisp,  star-filled  night. 


A  CLOWN  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  JACX)BS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  »  Jona- 
than Winters  if  not  a  national  treasure. 

It  is  said  that  Presklent  Kennedy  gave 
Pierre  Salinger  a  kiving  cup  with  the  foltowing. 
East  Indtetfi  inscriptxxi:  "Three  things  are 
real— God,  human  folly  and  humor.  Since  we 
cannot  understand  the  first  two,  we  must  do 
what  we  can  with  tfie  ttwrd." 

[From  Newsweek,  Apr.  1, 19B1] 
A  Clown  for  All  Seasons 

(By  Harry  P.  Waters  with  Lynda  Wright) 

It  was  the  series'  very  first  run-through,  a 
dining-room  setup  featuring  Jonathan  Win- 
ters and  his  youngest  TV  grandson.  As  Win- 
ters  lumbered  through  the  door,  he  spotted  a 
bowl  of  hand-painted  eggs  resting  on  a 
sideboard.  He  i>icked  it  up,  walked  over  to 
the  boy  and  sorrowfully  informed  him:  "Ben, 
it's  about  your  brother.  We  don't  know  what 
he's  eating  but  this  is  what  we're  getting." 
Few  sitcom  writers  could  hack  out  a  laugh 
line  like  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  did: 
it  bolted  unbidden  trom  the  singular  mind  of 
Winters  himself.  Thanks  to  a  fast-blooming 
new  ABC  comedy  called  "Davis  Rules,"  the 
nation's  elder  statesman  of  spaclness  Is  back 
in  fashion.  You  might  even  say  that  this  Is 
suddenly  becoming  the  season  of  Winters. 

Of  the  nearly  SO  series  launched  since  last 
September.  "Davis  Rules"  currently  owns 
the  second  highest  rating  ("America's  F^in- 
niest  People"  owns  the  highest — ^but  then 
that's  a  spinoff,  and  a  wretchedly  homemade 
one  at  that).  Granted,  this  sitcom's  premise 
does  not  quicken  the  pulse.  Winters  plays 
Gunny  Davis,  a  loopy  but  lovable  grajid- 
fkther  who  moves  in  with  his  widowed  son 
(Randy  ()uald)  to  help  raise  his  three 
grandsons.  Now  for  the  beauty  part.  Instead 
of  handcuffing  the  fTee-wlnglng  Winters  to  a 
script,  producers  Tom  Werner  and  Marcy 
Carsey  have  encouraged  him— actually,  in- 
structed him — to  ad-lib  and  improvise.  The 
upshot  is  a  pleasantly  engaging  comedy 
laced  with  bursts  of  pure,  lunatic  magic.  No 
one  seems  to  be  getting  a  bigger  charge  than 
the  show's  6^year-old  centerpiece.  "For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,"  says  Winters,  "I'm 
really  having  fun." 

Every  22-mlnute  script  for  "Davla  Raise" 
contains  Ave  minutes  of  spaces  for  Winters' 
impromptu  riffs.  Sometimes  there's  a  sug- 
gested topic  that  surfaced  in  rehearsal,  more 
often  just  expectant  ellipses  trailing  IJX)m  a 
line.  Whatever  the  ignition  device.  Winters 
never  has  a  problem  zooming  into  orbit.  One 
moment  he's  mocking  the  kids  in  fractured 
Norwegian,  the  next  he's  advising  them  to 
handle  a  bully  by  sideswiping  him  with  the 
family  car  ("BOOM!  He's  a  silhouetts!").  Be- 
fore retiring  for  the  night,  he  announces:  "I 
got  the  bedroom  window  closed,  but  the  cat 
is  halfway  out.  (Eye-rolling  shrug)  I  guess  it 
can  wait  'til  morning."  Speaking  of  cats. 
Winters'  weirdest  Improv  came  when  one  of 
the  boys  arrived  home  with  a  ventriloquist's 
dummy:  he  scrunched  into  a  feline  crouch, 
curled  his  fingers  and  began  hissing.  "It  was 
amadng,"  recalls  cast  member  Patricia 
cnarkaon.  "Who  would  think  of  hissing  at  a 
dummy?" 
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Need  she  ask?  This  is.  after  all,  a  man  who 
In  real  life  once  climbed  atop  the  rlggrlng  of 
a  historical  ship,  informlngr  police  that  he 
was  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  Until  now,  how- 
ever, television  has  never  figured  out  how  to 
package  Winters'  onpredlctabillty.  After  be- 
coming an  instant  legend  on  "The  Jack  Pa&r 
Show"  (and  Inventing,  In  M&ude  Frlckert, 
the  world's  randiest  grandmother),  he  pre- 
sided over  a  pair  of  desultory  variety  series. 
Next  came  a  one-season  gig  on  "Mork  and 
Mlndy"  that  only  confirmed  that  Robin  Wil- 
liams had  swiped  his  style.  He  plunged  into 
painting  and  writing,  turning  out  widely 
landed  surrealistic  works  and  a  volume  of 
heat-selling  short  stories.  Then  producers 
Werner  and  Carsey.  who  know  how  to  build 
sitcoms  around  stand-up  comics  ("The  Coeby 
Show."  "Roaeanne"),  offered  him  the  role  of 
Ounny  along  with  a  creative  blank  check. 
Winters  is  grateful.  "They're  letting  me  do 
things  I've  always  dreamed  of  doing,"  he 
marvels.  "They've  given  me  the  tneiom  to 
take  chances." 

Unfortunately,  both  "Davis  Rules"  and  its 
star  could  use  a  little  more  domestic  sup- 
port. This  is  the  kind  of  sitcom  in  which  the 
writers  give  the  kids  lines  like:  "Girls  are 
more  complicated  than  women  because 
they're  so  .  .  .  (smirk)  .  .  .  unformed." 
Bandy  Quaid,  though,  makes  a  splendid  foil. 
Wisely,  he's  replaced  his  big-screen 
goonlness  with  geniality,  playing  off  Winters 
with  the  sort  of  wary  affection  that  John 
Ooodman  accords  Roseanne  Barr.  The  scenes 
in  which  father  and  son  gropingly  come  to 
terms  with  old  wounds  are  as  touching  as 
they  are  unexpected. 

Tough  pop:  The  irony  is  that  Winters  still 
harbors  hostility  toward  his  own  father,  an 
Ohio  stocklH-oker.  Shortly  after  meeting  a 
Newsweek  reporter,  he  says:  "I  was  numb  for 
a  long  time  because  I  had  an  old  man  who 
was  hard  on  me  from  the  beginning."  All 
that  discipline,  he  goes  on,  filled  his  child- 
hood with  "insecurity,  shyness,  neuroses  and 
paranoia."  Today  Winters'  world  is  filled 
with  kitsch:  he's  an  obeessive  collector  of  it. 
The  San  Fernando  Valley  house  that  he 
shares  with  his  wife  of  42  years  overflows 
with  baseball  bats,  walking  canes,  beer 
steins,  tomahawks,  military  hats,  cigar 
boxes,  cowboy  guns,  railroad  medallions  and 
some  two  doten  statues  of  Buddha. 

All  viewers  care  about,  of  course,  is  how 
Winters  stuffs  the  spaces  in  his  show.  It's  a 
challenge  that  makes  his  tiny  eyes  gleam. 
Here's  Ounhy  trying  to  sell  a  "genuine"  In- 
dian doll  to  a  woman  tourist.  "This  says 
'Taiwan',"  she  notes,  checking  the  doll's  un- 
derside. "No,  that's  'Nawiat',"  he  corrects. 
"The  Nawiat  Indians."  That's  where  the 
script  leaves  off  and  the  master  takes  over 
"It  was  small  tribe,  only  about  36  of  them,  a 
wonderful  tribe.  They  didn't  have  a  chief, 
but  they  had  a  very  strong  woman.  She  was 
6-foot-9.  And  rather  than  have  all  the  Indians 
go  to  war  when  the  white  men  came  to  mas- 
sacre them,  she  hid  them  under  her  dress. 
And  when  the  white  men— they  can  be  kind 
of  crasy— eaw  things  moving  under  her  dress, 
they  ran  away." 

Another  ignition,  another  BOOM!  Forget 
the  calendar:  Winters  rules. 
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ApCLAMATION  FOR  HEIDI 
KRISTINA  STRUVE 


WJfi.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  11. 1991 


VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
pay  tribute  to  Heidi  Kristina  Struve,  a 
senior  ^  McQueen  High  School  in  Reno,  NV. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  ttiat 
Heidi  wts  awarded  first  place  in  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  Broadcast  Scriptwriting  Contest 
The  coatest  theme  this  year  was  "Democ- 
racy—Tl»  Vanguard  of  Freedom."  Over 
138,000  secondary  school  students  partici- 
pated in  the  contest  this  year,  with  the  winning 
contestart  from  each  State  receiving  a  trip  to 
Washin^on,  DC,  for  the  final  judging  as  a 
guest  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Of 
these  finalists,  14  national  winners  were  se- 
lected to  receive  scholarships  totaling 
$62,500,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  Ms. 
Struve'sjwinning  script  to  you  today: 

"To  sfch  a  task  we  dedicate  our  lives  and 
our  forttmes.  everything  that  we  are  and  ev- 
erything that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of 
those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when 
America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and 
her  migpit  for  the  principles  that  gave  her 
birth  aqd  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured. 
The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  Democ- 
racy!" 

This  duote  by  Woodrow  Wilson  expresses 
the  Includible  Importance  of  our  democracy. 
America  is  a  country  of  freedom,  oppor- 
tunity, land  success.  And  we  demonstrate 
best  Deinocracy  as  the  Vanguard  of  Free- 
dom.     I 

I  will  begin  by  relating  democracy  and 
freedomj  to  the  American  Revolution;  next  I 
will  discuss  democracy's  effect  on  me;  and, 
lastly,  I  will  present  the  growing  spread  of 
DemocrAcy  throughout  the  world  today. 

To  be^n  with,  over  two  hundred  years  ago, 
our  ancestors  fought  mercilessly  for  inde- 
pendence from  their  mother  country.  Young 
men,  aad  even  women,  worked  together  as 
one  to  qbtain  their  goal— freedom.  "Govern- 
ment fof  the  people,  by  the  people"  became 
their  boBis  for  ruling  the  new  world.  It  was 
only  natural  for  democracy  to  protect  that 
li«edomi  our  founding  fathers  fought  so  hard 
for.  Inbeed,  George  Washington,  John 
Adams,  iJohn  Hancock,  Thomas  Jefferson— 
every  oHe  of  these  great  men  agreed  that  the 
only  wa*  America  could  maintain  her  ideals 
was  thrQugh  goverimient  of  the  people. 

Todayi  I  can't  go  through  a  single  day 
without!  being  affected  by  my  protector— de- 
mocracy. I  stand  at  8:30  every  morning  and 
place  mjr  right  hand  over  my  heart  and  re- 
peat a  pledge  that  expresses  my  believe  in 
this  couCtry.  I  exercise  my  rights  with  every 
word  uttered  trom  my  lips,  every  line  I  read 
on  a  newspaper,  and  every  church  I  choose  to 
attend.  |  hold  my  freedom  closer  to  my  heart 
than  anir  other  single  thing,  and  I  thank  de- 
mocracy for  its  protection. 

Lastlj),  1989  was  a  year  of  drastic  change. 
Starting  with  a  small  group  of  suppressed  in- 
dividualb  who  wanted  freedom,  we  have  seen 
the  falliof  the  communist  bloc.  No  more  do 
we  see  tpe  Iron  Curtain  spread  over  Europe— 
we  see  'rays  of  light  shining  through.  No 
more  doj  we  see  communism  but  an  increased 
shift  toward  democracy.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, freedom  Is  in  the  air,  and  democracy  is 


on  the 


rise!  Ceaucescu  and  Honecker  have 


been  oui  ted,  and  we  see  Havel  and  Kohl  mak- 
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ing  new  strides  toward  protecting  this  new- 
found freeddm.  They  have  chosen  democracy. 
In  conclu^on,  democracy — government  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people — gave  our  fore- 
fathers a  method  of  ruling  to  protect  the 
flreedom  thapr  worked  so  hard  for;  I  live  for 
freedom  and  appreciate  democracy  as  its 
protector;  atnd  in  the  East  European  world 
today,  free<^m  has  been  achieved  and  gov- 
ernments are  adopting  democracy  as  their 
protector.  Yfes,  democracy  is  the  vanguard  of 
freedom.      . 

Mr.  Speal^,  it  is  a  great  hortor  and  distinct 
privilege  for  me  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  recognition  of  Heidi  Kristina  Struve  and 
her  remari(abie  accomplishment  in  the  Voice 
of  Dwnoaa^  competition. 


ON  S  SMALL  COUNTRY 


HONi  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  E  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T)  ursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  GILM\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
March  19,  j^.M.  Rosenthal  in  his  "On  My 
Mind"  cdurnn  in  the  New  York  Times  made 
an  impassioned  plea  to  congressional  leaders 
arxi  the  adiTiinistration  to  allow  his  holiness 
ttie  Dalai  Lama  to  address  a  joint  session  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Rosenthal  spoke  of  the  geno- 
ckje  in  Tit>e(  by  the  Communist  Chinese  and 
points  out  that  the  Dalai  Lama  does  not  ask 
for  soldiers  pr  Patriot  missiles,  "just  attentkm, 
and  plain  wfirds  to  its  oppressors  that  geno- 
ckle  is  as  fgly  in  the  mountains  as  in  the 
desert."        I 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  many  of  us  welcome 
tfie  proposed  greeting  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda,  1  strongly  believe  that  we  in 
the  Congress  should  have  allowed  the  Dalai 
Lama  to  speak  t>efore  a  joint  sessk>n.  His 
years  of  experierx^e  and  insights  into  the  last 
giant  Communist  natk>n  on  the  gk)be  which 
has  the  secbnd  largest  trade  deficit  with  our 
Nation,  would  be  helpful  to  all  of  us.  But  most 
importantly,  ne  shoukl  be  alknved  to  speak  to 
prevent  the  Congress  from  becoming  a  part- 
ner to  a  coverup  of  genockje. 

Mr.  SpeaMer,  accordingly  I  request  that  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  timely  article  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  tie  Re(X>ro: 

JDNE  Small  Country 

There  wa^  no  way  to  escape  writing  this 
column.  I  thiought  I  was  going  to  write  about 
other  thingi,  which  I  knew  would  interest 
more  peoplS,  like  the  Soviet  Union's  ap- 
proaching cfvil  war  or  Saddam  Hussein's  ap- 
proaching annihilation,  or  those  sickening 
lynching  pictures  from  Los  Angeles. 

But  I  cou:  d  not  escape  knowing  that  now 
was  the  tim »  to  write  about  Tibet— and  how 
cruel  April  will  be  in  Washington  for  one 
small  country  unless  members  of  Congress 
say  no,  they  have  had  enough. 

Every  peison  has  certain  things  about 
which  he  fe^ls  he  must  speak  now  and  then, 
not  because  people  listen  but  because  they 
don't.  Something  strong  coming  out  of  expe- 
rience or  CO  ivictions  insists  that  eventually 
attention  m|ay  be  paid  but  even  if  not,  at 
least  speak. 

Some  of  the  reasons  I  cannot  escape  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  his  countrymen  are  per- 
sonal—years spent  in  Asia  as  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent, and  detestation  of  Communism 
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and  all  other  forms  of  dictatorship— all,  no 
picking  and  choosintr. 

Another  reason  has  to  do  with  Raphael 
Lemkln.  Raphael  Lemkln  was  a  very  annoy- 
ing man.  For  years  he  wandered  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations,  plucking  at 
diplomats,  trying  to  iwrsuade  the  member 
countries  to  sign  a  convention  making  It  a 
crime  to  destroy  a  whole  people  or  its  cul- 
ture. After  a  long  time  they  did  sign,  and  he 
died,  almost  alone. 

Tibet  is  a  victim  of  a  case  of  genocide  as 
ugly  as  any  since  World  War  n.  The  country 
has  6.5  million  people  when  Communist 
China  invaded  in  1950.  Its  Government  of 
monks  was  tyrannical  in  its  own  ways.  But 
its  people  were  united  by  common  history, 
conmion  language,  the  conunon  religion  of 
Buddhism. 

Nine  years  later  the  Dalai  Lama,  for  Tibet- 
ans the  14th  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  god- 
liness and  their  national  leader,  escaped  to 
India.  In  exile,  traveling  the  world,  he  has 
grown  to  be  a  celebrated  international  polit- 
ical and  religious  figure  and,  ever  more,  his 
people's  leader. 

But  in  the  Himalayas,  at  least  a  million 
Tibetans  were  murdered  or  tortured  to 
death,  or  died  of  starvation  because  of  Chi- 
nese colonialism. 

Beijing  annexed  two-thirds  of  Tibet.  Scores 
of  thousands  of  children  were  shipped  to 
China  for  education  and  Indoctrination.  Mil- 
lions of  Chinese  were  sent  into  Tibet,  a 
criminal,  genocidal  attempt  to  erase  Tibet's 
reality.  In  the  annexed  areas  they  out- 
numbered Tibetans. 

The  United  States  refuses  to  recognize  the 
Tibetans:  Be  sensible — ^what  kind  of  a  mar- 
ket is  Tibet  compared  with  China  and  how 
many  missiles  does  it  have? 

The  Dalai  LAma  goes  on.  He  offers  to  give 
up  foreign  and  military  affairs  If  Beijing 
gives  Tibetans  self-rule.  He  outlines  a  Ti- 
betan govenmient  base  on  democracy  and 
nature.  And  In  1969  this  man  who  cannot  get 
beyond  State  Department  doors,  literally  re- 
ceives the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Tibet  asks  no  soldiers  from  the  United 
States,  no  Patriots,  just  attention,  and  plain 
words  to  its  oppressors  that  genocide  is  as 
ugly  In  the  mountains  as  In  the  desert. 

The  greatest  of  all  American  assets,  tested 
and  proved  repeatedly,  is  not  that  it  is  a 
world  policeman  but  that  it  will  give  its  po- 
litical support  to  freedom.  There  lies  Amer- 
ican national  Interest  In  Tibet. 

In  Washingrton  are  senators  and  represent- 
atives of  both  parties  who  believe  this  Con- 
gress has  passed  seven  resolutions  support- 
ing Tibetans.  In  Tibet  they  are  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  a  secret  wheel  of  prayer. 

Last  year,  members  of  both  Houses  tried  to 
organize  a  joint  session  of  Congress  for  the 
Dalai  Lama.  The  White  House  objected,  so 
they  selected  a  new  date — April  of  this  year, 
when  the  Dalia  Lama  would  again  be  In  the 
United  States. 

But  just  a  few  days  ago  the  White  House 
was  seized  by  a  sudden  desire  to  have  Presi- 
dent Vloleta  Barrloe  de  Chamorro  of  Nica- 
ragua siteak  to  a  joint  session  in  April,  and 
of  course  Queen  Elizabeth  is  coming  in  May. 
Congressional  leaders  said  that  eliminated 
the  Dalai  Lama  because  after  all  how  many 
Joint  sessions  could  you  have? 

Traditionally  Congress  follows  the  White 
House  lead  on  joint  sessions  for  foreigners, 
but  there  is  no  law  about  it.  Representative 
Charles  Rose,  the  North  Carolina  Democrat, 
says  he  is  so  mad  he  may  have  a  meeting  on 
the  Capitol  steps.  Others  talk  about  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Rotunda. 

Everybody  knows  it  won't  be  the  same 
thing  at  all.  A  joint  session,  such  as  Lech 
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Walesa  had  after  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  would  be  recognition  of  the  captivity 
and  hope  of  the  Tibetan  i>eople.  It  does  not 
seem  too  much,  in  the  interest  of  one  small 
country  and  this  large  one. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  WOMEN'S 
MOVEMENT 


HON.  J  J.  PKXU 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve ttiat  the  pollticai  rTX>vement  to  gain  equal 
rights  for  women  is  20  years  oU.  The  wom- 
en's movement  has  enjoyed  Its  successes  arxj 
endured  Its  set-backs,  but  it  remains  as  vital 
and  energized  in  the  1990's  as  it  was  in  its  irv 
fancy  in  the  1 970's. 

A  recent  confererwe  in  Austin,  TX,  orga- 
nized by  Liz  Carpenter,  press  secretary  to 
former  First  Lady,  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  pro- 
vkJed  dynanrtic  evkJence  that  the  women's 
movement  is  alive  arKl  well.  Ho  one  couM  be 
twtter  suited  to  organize  such  a  celebration 
than  Liz  Carpenter,  wtw  has  t)een  one  of  tfw 
primary  forces  in  tlie  women's  movement  in 
Texas  and  tt)e  Nation.  Her  efforts  1o  cele- 
txate  the  past  and  embrace  the  future"  of  tfie 
ongoing  struggle  for  equal  rights  drew  alntost 
3,000  people  to  the  daykxig  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  tfie 
Record  reporter  Brerxla  J.  Breaux's  account 
of  the  conference  published  in  ttie  Austin 
American-Statesman  so  ttiat  my  colleagues 
can  join  in  ttie  celebration  and  tfie  renewal  of 
the  effort  to  assure  equal  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

3,000  CELEBRATE  FEMIM8T  STRUOOLE— LEAD- 
ERS OF  Women's  Movement  Cheered  at  UT 
Conference 

(By  Brenda  J.  Breauz) 
The  women's  movement  of  the  1970b  graded 
the  roadways  for  equal  rights  and  it's  now  up 
to  this  generation  of  women  to  pave  those 
roads,  according  to  advocates  speaking  Sat- 
urday at  a  University  of  Texas  conference. 

Nearly  3.000  people  attended  the  daylong 
women's  conference  that  called  for  all 
women  "to  celebrate  the  past  and  embrace 
the  future"  of  the  fight  for  equal  rights. 

At  times,  the  conference  resembled  a  pep 
rally.  Conference  sjMakers,  who  were  at  the 
forefh^nt  of  the  women's  movement  in  the 
1970s,  had  to  pause  repeatedly  because  of 
thunderous  applause,  cheers  and  standing 
ovations  from  the  audience. 

"It  shows  how  alive  the  women  are,  and 
they  are  really  re-energlzed,"  said  Liz  Car- 
penter, an  orgranlzer  of  the  conference.  "We 
didn't  know  there  would  be  such  a  resound- 
ing approval.  We  were  all  moved.  What  it 
says  is  that  the  women's  movement  is  alive 
and  thriving  In  Texas,  Gov.  Ann  Richards' 
victory  just  revived  it.  All  of  us  haven't 
heard  that  kind  of  resounding  approval  In  a 
while." 

Carpenter  decided  to  use  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  National  Wom- 
en's Political  Caucus  to  bring  together  the 
leaders  of  the  women's  movement. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  included  author 
Betty  Prledan,  founder  of  the  caucus;  Jill 
Ruckelshaus,  former  caucus  president;  au- 
thor Shana  Alexander,  a  former  television 
commentator  and  colunulst  Linda  Ellerbee, 
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a  former  news  anchor.  Also,  Austin  attorney 
Sarah  Weddlngton.  who  won  the  landmark 
Roe  vs.  Wade  case,  moderated  a  panel  that 
included  Railroad  Conmiiaaioner  Lena  Ouer- 
rero,  Texas  House  of  Repreeentatives  Speak- 
er Pro  Tem  Wllhelmina  Delco  and  state 
Treasuer  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison. 

The  leaders,  who  emerged  troiti  the  move- 
ment started  nearly  20  years  ago,  say  the 
women  of  today  have  a  lot  of  work  ahead. 

Today's  leaders  must  work  to  ensure  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  help  more  women  move 
into  positions  of  power  and  dispell  male 
myths  and  ideologies,  they  said. 

"You  are  seeing  the  rewards  and  we  are 
seeing  the  rewards  of  our  work."  said 
Friedan,  who  wrote  The  Feminine  MyttUiue. 
"We  organized  the  women's  movement  to 
make  them  enforce  the  law  of  equal  rights.  I 
call  on  you  to  get  th»  rights  and  get  them  se- 
cured. I  call  on  you  to  demand  the  same 
American  know-how  shown  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  be  used  to  end  homelessness,  provide 
better  education  and  equality." 

Friedan  said  she  and  other  women  who  had 
experienced  what  It  was  like  before  the  fight 
for  equal  rights  will  never  return  to  that 
time.  But,  women  of  today  must  recognise 
attempts  are  being  made  to  make  them 
choose  to  return  there,  she  said. 

Women  have  begun  to  influence  education, 
business,  law  and  most  of  the  areas  domi- 
nated by  males  in  the  past,  Friedan  said. 
Women  today  must  face  the  challenge  of  cre- 
ating a  new  model  of  society  influenced  by 
both  men  and  women,  she  said. 

The  fight  for  equal  rights  and  to  have  it  all 
may  be  possible,  but  it  will  be  a  tiring  strug- 
gle, said  Ruckelshaus. 

"If  you  want  it  all,  go  for  it.  You  can  get 
it.  But  you  will  be  exhausted,"  Ruckelshaus 
said.  "Women  my  age  are  tired  of  explaining 
the  (women's  movement).  We  are  almost  too 
tired  to  take  over  the  world,  but  not  that 
tired.  I  don't  desiMlr  on  this  generation." 

This  generation  of  women  can  teach  its 
children  equality  by  expanding  its  sons' 
knowledge  beyond  masculine  myths  and  not 
imposing  old  feminine  restrictions  on  its 
daughters.  Ruckleshaus  said. 

"At  about  age  13,  girls  start  learning  to 
back  away  ftt>m  the  challenges  and  taking 
on  what  is  expected  of  them,"  Ruckleshaus 
said.  "We  have  to  stop  that,  but  we  cannot 
lose  the  feminine  nature  because  the  world  is 
suffering  because  there's  not  enough  of  it." 

Sensitivity,  understanding  and  caring 
come  naturally  to  women  and  they  must 
learn  to  trust  their  strengths  and  apply  them 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place,  Alexander 
said. 

"Racism  and  sexism  are  the  same  thing," 
Alexander  said.  "We  need  a  coalition  of  sJl 
the  powerless  groups  and  only  women  can 
hold  it  together.  Women  as  a  political  group 
are  equal  to  men  in  all  ways  except  for  one— 
their  lack  of  confidence  in  themselves." 

Through  the  fight  against  oppression,  Al- 
exander said,  women  have  learned  to  coun- 
terpunch,  but  have  not  lost  sensitivity.  If 
women  had  been  in  charge,  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  may  never  have  taken  place, 
she  said. 

"We  would  have  found  another  solution 
and  would  not  have  had  to  win  at  any  cost." 
Alexander  said.  "Like  one  leader  said,  we 
bombed  them  back  into  the  Stone  Age  with 
a  cost  of  terrible  human  suffering.  Was  that 
necessary?  I  don't  think  so." 

Alexander  said  America  is  doomed  If  deci- 
sions continue  to  be  made  without  regard  to 
what  the  majority  of  people  want.  The  wom- 
en's movement  will  also  have  to  start  consid- 
ering all  women  and  not  just  the  middle 
class,  the  wealthy  or  white  women,  she  said. 
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"The  bIa»-collar  workers  and  those  on  wel- 
(kre.  these  are  the  women  who  we  are  work- 
ing for,"  Alexander  said.  "If  nobody  fights 
for  ttaeae  people  the  nation  is  doomed  and  we 
are  going  back  to  the  Stone  Age." 

Ellerbee,  who  was  the  guest  speaker,  said 
It  Is  time  for  women  to  start  teaching  men. 
More  women  are  In  the  work  force,  but  many 
of  those  women  miss  days  at  work  because 
they  take  the  time  to  be  a  part  of  their  chil- 
dren's lives. 

"Fathers  are  torn  between  work  and  fam- 
ily because  it  is  not  socially  acceptable  for 
men  to  stay  home,"  Ellerbee  said.  "This  sets 
up  confUcts.  Well,  welcome  to  the  real  world. 
Socially  acoeiitable  means  career  advance- 
ment. .  .  .  Corporate  America  does  not  stop 
because  of  a  single  act  of  kindness.  Women 
know  that  human  beings  are  more  than  the 
carcaaaes  they  bring  to  the  office.  Nobody 
lies  on  their  deathbed  and  says,  'Gee,  I  wish 
I  had  spent  more  time  at  the  office.' " 

The  turnout  of  nearly  3,000  people— mostly 
wnnen — was  somewhat  expected.  Carpenter 
said,  but  the  featured  speakers  were  over- 
whelmed, moved  and  surprised  by  the  posi- 
tive response  firom  the  audience. 

Moat  of  the  speakers  received  standing 
ovations,  and  applause  drowned  out  speakers 
many  times. 

Carpenter  said  the  women's  movement 
went  underground  during  the  era  of  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  and  many  of  its  leaders 
were  loet. 

"Raagan  Just  tried  to  send  everybody  back 
to  the  kitchen,"  she  said.  "Women  were  dis- 
couraged. They  were  just  waiting  to  be 
pushed  and  shoved.  The  signs  should  be  obvl- 
ooa  to  people  in  political  life  that  women 
really  want  to  work  on  the  things  that  count 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Those 
things  include  the  homeless,  health  care  and 
education." 


[TEN. 


JIMMY  DELSHAD  HONORED  WTTH 
THE  "BURNING  BUSH  AWARD" 


HON.  MEL  UVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaNfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
lime  to  time,  our  community  elects  to  honor  a 
person  who  demonstrates  outstarxSng  service 
to  his  or  her  follow  being.  Such  a  person  is 
Jimmy  Delshad  On  April  17,  1991,  the  Fed- 
walion  of  Jewish  Men's  Qubs  and  the  Mens 
Club  of  Sinai  Temple,  wil  take  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  admiration  by  presenting 
Jimmy  witti  this  year's  "Burning  Bush  Award." 

Jirnny  Delshad  arrived  in  America  from  Iran 
at  the  age  of  19.  not  because  he  was  forced 
to,  but  rather  because  he  chose  to  further  his 
education  in  a  free  country.  His  tove  for  Jew- 
ish values  prompted  him  to  move  and  settle  in 
Ijos  Angeles,  where  he  condnued  his  edu- 
cation in  the  lietd  of  computer  science.  He  re- 
ceived his  bachetor  of  science  degree  with 
honors  and  continued  his  graduate  studtes  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Calfomi& 

Whie  attonfng  colage.  with  the  help  of  his 
brothers  Mke  and  Fred,  he  fomwd  an  inter- 
national dub  society  for  promoting  culturai  ex- 
changes among  aH  foreign  students.  Jimmy 
and  his  brelhers  also  fonned  the  Delshad  Trio 
and  performed  for  numerous  citarity  organiza- 
tions. He  met  his  wife  Ijxmie  white  both  were 
active  in  the  Student  Ztonist  Organization,  and 
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they  hat«  been  married  for  23  years.  The 
Delshacto  have  been  members  of  Sinai  Tem- 
ple sincf  1972. 

Jimnrry  and  luxwite  became  active  In  Akiba 
Academj^  and  have  provided  significant 
sources  of  energy  and  funds  for  the  past  1 1 
years.  Their  chiklren,  Debra.  age  17,  and  Dan- 
iel, age  15,  are  both  products  of  Sinai  Akiba 
Academy. 

Jimmy  is  a  very  active  memljer  of  Sinai 
Temple,  serving  as  vice  president  of  the  men's 
club,  as  a  member  of  Sinai  Temple's  Board  of 
Directors  and  chairman  of  the  membership 
committ#e.  Jimmy  was  selected  as  the  Man  of 
the  Yeal  in  1990,  on  behalf  of  Sinai  Temple 
Men's  qlub.  He  has  created,  produced,  and 
directed '"Around  the  World  With  Music,"  an 
annual  Svent  sponsored  by  the  men's  club. 
Jimmy  believes  in  giving  before  receiving  arxl 
ttiat  an  individual's  opportunities  for  growth  are 
Nmitless. 

Jimmy  is  the  president  and  CEO  of  his  own 
computer  manufacturing  company,  American 
lntemati«nal,  which  he  founded  13  years  ago. 
He  lives  with  his  family  in  Beverly  Hills. 

I  ask  tiat  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  join  me  in  saluting  Jimmy 
Delshad  as  he  is  honored  t>y  his  beloved  com- 
munity of  frierKJs. 


Apnl  11,  1991 


ARiqONA  DESERT  WILDERNESS 
DEDICATION 


L 


ION.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  m 

I  OF  ARIZONA 

IN  T4E  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
i  Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  RIIODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  week- 
end, on  April  6,  1991,  I  had  hoped  to  partici- 
pate in  tie  dedk»tk)n  of  2.3  million  acres  of 
new  desert  and  wiknife  refuge  wtkiemess 
areas  in  Arizona.  However,  illness  prevented 
me  from  attending  the  dedication.  BLM  State 
Director  Les  Rosenkrance  was  \he  master  of 
ceremontes  for  the  event  which  was  heW  at 
the  Eagtetail  Mountains  WikJemess  Area, 
atxxjt  65i  miles  west  of  Phoenix. 

These  new  Arizona  wilderness  areas  were 
designated  by  the  Congress  in  legislatkm  we 
passed  last  year.  I  want  to  include  in  the 
Record,  the  remarks  I  had  prepared  to  give  at 
the  dedicatk}n.  It  was  appropriate  that  these 
remarks  were  dedicated  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league ftom  Arizona,  Representative  Morris 
Udall.  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  refnartcs  foUow: 

Dedication  of  Arizona  Wilderness  areas 
Remarks  of  Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes  HI 

Thank'  you,  Mr.  Rosenkrance.  Senator 
DeconctiU,  my  colleagues  from  the  House — 
Jim  Kolt>e  and  Jon  Kyi.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  aih  pleased  to  l>e  here  today. 

We  all  worked  diligently  and  In  the  spirit 
of  compromise  to  be  here  today.  But,  the 
fact  Is,  It  is  because  of  the  extraordinary  vi- 
sion of  ofie  man  that  we  In  fact  made  It  here 
today.     , 

For  m^  part,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  that 
man,  an4  dedicate  this  event  to  him.  Where 
we  are  ttniay  is  representative  of  this  quiet 
and  peaOeful  man.  Yet,  what  we  are  about 
today  will  be  calculated  among  the  manifold 
accomplishments  that  will  be  his  legacy  to 
Arizona  and  America. 


When  we  considered  the  Arizona  Desert 
Wilderness  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  Morris  Udall  said: 

"The  generaUons  of  Udalls  before  me  met 
their  challehge  to  tame  the  wilderness,  to 
settle  It  and  make  it  a  home  for  succeeding 
generations." 

It  is  because  of  Chairman  Udall  that  we 
meet  in  this!  place,  this  day.  He  said,  "There, 
truly,  are  labds  of  undlsputable  national  sig- 
nificance." Mo  Udall  is,  likewise,  a  man  of 
undlsputablt  national  slgnlHcance. 

Among  ths  39  new  and  expanded  wilderness 
designations  contained  In  the  Act  that  des- 
ignated this  site,  are  a  relative  handful  of  di- 
minishing desert  riparian  areas.  Like  the  In- 
dians and  settlers  who  first  traveled  these 
beautiful  yot  unforgiving  lands,  people  are 
always  draum  to  the  oasis  In  the  desert. 
Chairman  U^l  wanted  especially  to  protect 
those  refresiilng  and  nourishing  lands  and 
waters.  His  Was  a  thirst  to  protect  all  these 
lands  for  generations  not  yet  bom. 

His  own  words  say  It  best:  "Long  after  our 
own  footstep  have  been  forgotten,  these 
places  will  Remain.  Their  eloquent  stillness 
will  bear  testimony  that  we  as  a  people  are 
grateful  fori  our  chance  to  walk  upon  this 
Earth,  and  that  we  have  the  strength,  the 
courage  anq  the  wisdom  to  leave  at  least 
these  places  as  we  found  them." 

Finally,  Mo  said  "In  wilderness,  we  value 
that  which  (nan  did  not  create,  and  by  re- 
straining min's  altering  hand,  we  hope  to 
honor  this  powerful  work." 

Those  are  powerful  words  from  a  gentle 
man.  And,  Iti  honoring  his  work,  we  honor 
the  man  whdse  visionary  love  for  this  living 
desert  has  cttlminated  in  the  reality  we  cele- 
brate with  h:  m  today. 


omnibus;  ADOPTION  ACT  OF  1961 


HON.  CHRISIOPHER  H.  SMTm 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HbUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th$irsday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I,  along  with  50  of  my  colleagues,  am 
introducing  the  Omniixjs  Adoption  Act  of  1991. 
This  bipartisan  legislation  is  prot>at)ly  Vhe  most 
comprehensive  bipartisan  adoption  legislation 
ever  introduoed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoptions,  especially  unrelated 
domestK  adfiptions,  have  declined  dramati- 
cally in  the  United  States  during  ttie  past  two 
decades— a  fact  that  is  both  tragic  and  unnec- 
essary.        ' 

In  1970  fer  example,  there  were  almost 
90,000  unrdated  domestic  adoptions  but 
today  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  only  about 
50,000  annuity.  A  number  of  factors  can  be 
cited  for  this  decline:  persistent  misinformation 
and  negative  opinions  concerning  adoption; 
ttie  dramatk:  increase  in  abortkm  on  de- 
mand—tfiere  is  now  only  1  adoptkHi  for  every 
30  abortkxis  in  the  United  States;  as  well  as 
an  increased  social  acceptance  of  single  par- 
enttwod;  andi  marked  increases  In  welfare  as- 
sistance to  single  female  parents. 

While  we  ntust  all  recognize  that  even  in  the 
most  advantageous  of  circumstances,  adop- 
tton  can  be  6  trying  proposition  for  the  birth 
mother,  evkJance  suggests  that  the  benefits  to 
aH  concerned  inckxJing  the  birth  mother,  are 
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overwhelmingly  positive.  In  fact,  some  re- 
search indicates  that  those  women  who  do 
choose  to  make  an  adoption  plan  for  their  chil- 
dren will  be  less  likely  to  live  in  poverty,  more 
likely  to  complete  high  school,  and  less  likely 
to  have  additional  unplanned  pregnancies. 

Adoption  also  provides  a  chiW  who  might 
othenmse  face  a  bleak  or  less  than  positive 
chikjhood  tfie  prospect  of  having  k>ving  par- 
ents, a  statile  home,  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  enharwed  career  opportunities  as  the 
chikJ  matures  into  adulthood.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  1982  Natunal  Survey  of  Family  Growth, 
only  2  percent  of  adopted  chiklren  lived  in 
poverty,  compared  to  almost  62  percent  of 
chikjren  living  with  nratfiers  who  have  never 
been  married. 

Adoptk>n  also  provides  adoptive  parents 
wfx)  earnestly  desire  to  form  a  family  the  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  that  dream.  Today  there  are 
approximately  2  million  couples  and  individ- 
uals waiting  to  adopt  a  child—including  chil- 
dren with  special  needs.  In  addition,  the  long 
waiting  periods  experienced  by  prospective 
parents  have  forced  untokj  thousands  to  give 
up  hope  to  ever  adopting  a  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  requires  a  tremendous 
anrxMjnt  of  courage,  selflessness  and  a  special 
love  of  chiklren  for  a  birth  mother  to  make  an 
adoption  plan  for  her  chiW.  The  heroism  re- 
quired of  the  birth  mother  in  taking  such  a 
step  should  not  t>e  overlooked,  trivialized  or 
minimized.  Atxjve  all,  these  mothers  deserve 
our  deepest  respect,  our  support  and  all  the 
tangible  assistance  a  compassionate  society 
can  possibly  provkje. 

For  years  the  Congress,  the  administration 
arxJ  State  governments  have  talked  about  the 
positive  benefits  of  adoption;  however,  little 
action  has  been  taken.  This  year  we  plan  to 
change  all  ttiaL 

Tomorrow,  I,  atong  with  over  50  cosponsors 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  will  introduce 
the  OmnftXiS  Adoption  Act  of  1991.  This  legis- 
lation woukj  provide  some  very  real  and  tan- 
gible benefits  for  adopted  children,  adoptive 
families  and  women  who  make  adoption 
plans.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly  summarize 
the  major  secttons  of  this  legislatk>n. 

First,  ttie  bill  sets  up  the  Natk>nal  Advisory 
Council  on  Adoptk)n.  This  Advisory  Council 
will  monitor  the  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sk>ns  of  ttiis  Act  and  will  also  make  rec- 
ommendations for  additk)nal  changes  in  law  to 
promote  adoptk>n  as  a  k>vir>g  option. 

SecorxJ,  the  bill  provkjes  enforcement 
mechanisms  to  implement  the  adoptnn  data 
collectnn  system  mandated  by  Pubik:  Law 
99-609.  The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  required  to  have  this  sys- 
tem operational  by  October  1,  1991,  and  we 
must  insure  that  the  final  regulatk>ns  are  pro- 
mulgated in  time  to  reach  this  deadline. 

Third,  the  bill  establishes  a  Federal  felk)w- 
ship  program  for  graduate  studies  on  tfie  posi- 
tive benefits  of  adoptksn  for  adopted  chlkjren, 
adoptive  families  and  vvomen  who  make  adop- 
tion plans.  This  provision  resporxls  to  the  im- 
portant need  to  establish  a  strong  informatk>n 
base  upon  whk:h  adoption  policy  is  predicted. 

Fourth,  the  Omnibus  Adoptkm  Act  of  1991 
woukJ  provkle  States  with  grant  money  to  de- 
vetop  and  implement  educational  programs  re- 
garding the  positive  benefits  of  adoptkm.  Let 
me  emphasize  ttiat  education  on  adoptkxi  is 
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sorely  lacking  today  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  lead  in  promoting  new 
positive  images  regarding  adopted  chiklren, 
adoptive  families  and  birth  mott>ers  who 
choose  adopbon. 

Fifth,  the  t>ill  would  reform  FedeiBl  enrv 
ptoyee  and  military  health  insurance  in  order 
to  require  that  adopted  children  receive  health 
insurance  coverage  equal  to  that  afforded  to 
twotogical  chikjren,  including  coverage  of  pre- 
existing conditions  from  the  time  of  placement 
It  is  only  equitat)le  that  adopted  chikjren  be 
treated  the  same  as  biologk^al  chiklren  under 
insurance  polKies. 

Sixth,  the  bill  would  require,  as  a  minimum 
standard  for  Federal  health  benefit  plans,  a  re- 
quirement that  expenses  incurred  by  Federal 
employees  or  military  personnel  for  prenatal 
and  maternity  care  of  ttie  biotogical  mottier  of 
a  chikl  whKh  is  adopted  by  that  indivklual,  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Federal  emptoyee.  This  pro- 
gram woukl  provide  equitable  treatment  of  enrv 
ployees  who  choose  to  build  their  family 
through  adoption  and  woukJ  also  help  to  pro- 
vkle health  care  to  uninsured  pregnant 
women. 

Seventh,  the  Omnibus  Adoption  Act  of  1991 
creates  a  means  tested  $5000  refundable  tax 
credit  for  adoption  expenses.  As  you  may 
know,  Mr.  Chaimrian,  the  up  front  costs  of 
adopting  a  chikJ  can  run  in  excess  of  510,000, 
a  staggering  anx>unt  of  money  for  the  average 
American  family. 

Eighth,  the  bill  creates  a  new  program  to 
provkle  tow  income  pregnant  women  with  cer- 
tificates to  pay  for  servKes  provkled  by  mater- 
nal housing  and  services  facilities.  For  women 
wtK)  must  face  a  crisis  pregnancy,  we  r>eed  to 
insure  that  they  have  access  to  prenatal  and 
maternity  care  regardless  of  ttieir  income  or 
marital  status.  In  a  maternity  home  setting, 
ttiese  women  can  find  the  support  they  may 
lack  in  order  to  make  the  tMst  possible  deci- 
sk>n  for  themselves  and  their  chikl. 

The  next  sectkxi  of  the  bill  estatilishes  a 
program  within  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urt^an  Development  to  provkle  grants  to 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  repair  and 
rehat>ilitate  existing  buildings  for  use  as  mater- 
nity housing  and  servk^s  facilities.  This  provi- 
sion is  desigr>ed  to  increase  the  number  of 
matemity  facilities,  currently  estimated  at 
about  300,  a  dranrtatk;  decline  over  the  last  25 
years. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OmnitxiS  Adoption 
Act  of  1991  makes  a  number  of  sense  of  ttie 
Congress  recommendations  for  changes  in 
State  adoption  law.  Several  of  the  witnesses 
testifying  today  will  help  make  the  case  for 
these  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoptton  works.  It  works  for 
chiklren  who  need  families;  it  works  for  cou- 
ples seeking  to  form  families;  and  it  works  for 
pregnant  women  who  want  to  make  an  adop- 
tion plan  for  ttieir  children.  However,  if  we  are 
to  truly  make  the  adoption  option  work  ttiere  is 
much  ttiat  needs  to  be  done  and  that  can  be 
done  at  the  Federal  level.  The  Omnibus  Adop- 
tkxi Act  of  1991  wouM  be  a  very  important 
step  in  that  directkxi. 

A  summary  of  the  Omnibus  Adoptton  Act  of 
1991  folkMrs: 
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TITLE  I— NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
ADOPTION 

Section  101— Establishes  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Adoption.  The  purpose  of 
the  CJouncll  is  to  monitor  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  rec- 
ommend additional  changes  in  law  to  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Membership 
of  the  Council  will  be  chosen  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  and  should  represent  a  wide 
range  of  private  and  public  organizations. 

TITLE  n— ADOPTION  DATA  COLLECTION  SYSTEM 

Section  201 — Requires  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  report  to  the  Congress  within  30 
days,  and  continue  to  report  every  30  days,  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  final  regulations  for 
the  Adoption  Data  Collection  System  are 
being  implemented  in  accordance  with  the 
original  intent.  This  Data  Collection  System 
is  required  to  be  operational  not  later  than 
October  1, 1991. 

TITLE  m— ADOPTION  EDUCATION  PROORAMS 

Section  301— Establishes  a  program  of 
graduate  study  fellowships  for  innovative 
programs  concerning  the  effects  of  adoption 
on  the  children  who  are  adopted,  the  families 
who  adopt  children  and  the  biological  par- 
ents who  make  an  adoption  plan.  Such  i)ro- 
grams  would  include  basic  research,  develop- 
ment of  model  curriculum  and  instructional 
programs,  and  development  of  counseling 
programs.  Authorizes  $1  million  for  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995. 

Section  302— Establishes  an  Adoption  Edu- 
cation Grant  Program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Education.  Grants  will  be 
provided  to  any  State  which  Implements  pro- 
grams of  adoption  education.  The  Secretary 
of  Education  will  make  grants  based  upon 
the  number  of  States  applying,  the  number 
of  students  to  be  served  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  l>e  assisted.  S25  million  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 
TITLE  rv— FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  AND  MIUTARY 
ADOPTION  BENEFTTS 

Section  401— Allows  Federal  employees  to 
use  sick  leave  for  purposes  relating  to  the 
adoption  of  a  child. 

Establishes  as  a  minimum  standard  for 
Federal  health  benefit  plans  a  requirement 
that  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  prenatal  and  matemity  care  of  the 
biological  mother  of  a  child  which  is  adopted 
by  a  Federal  employee  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Federal  employee.  Requires  the  Federal  em- 
ployee to  provide  notification  of  an  intent  to 
adopt  in  order  to  qualify  and  requires  that 
the  adoption  become  final  before  any  reim- 
bursement is  made.  Prohibits  payments  for 
any  surrogate  parenting  arrangements. 

TITLE  rv— FEDERAL  ElMPLOYEE  AND  MUJTART 
ADOPTION  BENEFTTS 

Section  402— Establishes  a  program  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  under 
which  the  member  will  be  reimbursed  for  the 
costs  of  prenatal  and  matemity  care  of  the 
biological  mother  of  a  child  which  is  adopted 
by  the  member.  Requires  the  member  to  pro- 
vide notification  of  an  intent  to  adopt  in 
order  to  qualify  and  requires  that  the  adop- 
tion l)ecome  final  l>efore  any  reimbursement 
is  made.  Prohibits  payments  for  any  surro- 
gate parenting  arrangements. 

E^xpands  insurance  coverage  of  dependents 
to  include  prenatal  care. 

Authorizes  care  for  any  preexisting  condi- 
tions for  children  adopted  by  the  member 
trom  the  time  a  written  plan  of  adoption  is 
made. 

Section  403— Requires  0MB  and  DOD  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing regulations  to  carry  out  tbe  i«ro- 
vlsions  of  sections  401  and  402. 
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TTTLB  V— ADOPTION  TAX  CREDIT 

Section  501 — Creates  a  refundable  tax  cred- 
it for  adoption  expenses.  Credit  is  up  to 
SS.OOO  for  adjusted  ^ross  incomes  up  to  SGO.OOO 
and  is  then  phased  out  for  incomes  ffom 
SeO.OOO  to  SIOO.OOO.  The  tax  credit  cannot  be 
used  for  step  parent  adoptions  or  for  any  sur- 
rogate iiarentlng  arrangements. 

TITLE  VI— MATERNAL  HEALTH  CERTIFICATES 

Section  601— Establishes  an  HHS  program 
to  provide  maternal  health  certificates  for 
eligible  pregnant  women  to  use  to  cover  ex- 
penses incurred  in  receiving  services  at  a 
maternity  and  housing  services  facility.  To 
be  eligible,  the  pregnant  women  must  have 
an  income,  not  including  the  income  of  any 
estranged  spouse,  which  is  less  than  175  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line.  The  certificates  will 
be  good  for  up  to  $100  for  each  day  services 
are  provided  to  the  eligible  pregnant  woman. 

Defines  a  maternity  and  housing  services 
facility  as  a  nonprofit  facility  licensed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  State  to  serve  as  a  residence 
for  pregnant  women  during  pregnancy  which 
;st>vldes  appropriate  supportive  services, 
which  may  include:  room  and  board;  medical 
care;  educational  and  vocational  counseling 
genera]  family  counseling,  including  adop- 
tion counseling;  and  basic  transportation 
services. 

Authorizes  S50  million  for  fiscal  year  92,  S75 
million  for  fiscal  year  93,  and  JlOO  million  for 
fiscal  year  94. 

TITLE  YD— REHABILITATION  GRANTS  FOR 
MATERNITY  FACIUTIES 

Section  701 — Establishes  a  HUD  program  to 
provide  grants  to  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  repair  and  rehabilitate  existing 
buildings  for  use  as  maternity  housing  and 
services  faculties. 

Section  702— Requires  grantees  to  submit 
applications  to  HUD  and  to  Include  such  sis- 
surances  as  the  Secretary  of  HUD  requires. 

Section  703— Limits  the  number  of  grants 
to  100  per  year  with  a  maximum  grant 
amount  of  $1  million.  Allows  grants  to  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  and/or  rehabilitation 
of  existing  structures  for  use  as  maternity 
and  housing  services  facilities. 

Section  704 — Requires  each  grantee  to  sub- 
mit reports  to  HUD  to  insure  that  the  grants 
are  being  used  for  acceptable  purposes. 

Section  705— Defines  a  maternity  and  hous- 
ing services  facility  as  a  nonprofit  facility  li- 
censed or  approved  by  the  State  to  serve  as 
a  residence  for  pregnant  women  during  preg- 
nancy which  provides  appropriate  supportive 
services,  which  may  Include:  room  and 
board:  medical  care;  educational  and  voca- 
tional counseling  general  family  counseling, 
including  adoption  counseling;  and  basic 
transportation  services. 

Section  706— Requires  the  Secretary  to 
consult  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
when  developing  regulations. 

Section  707— Authorizes  S25  million  in  fis- 
cal year  92.  MO  million  in  fiscal  year  93  &  S60 
million  In  fiscal  year  94. 

TTTLS  Vm— CHANGES  IN  STATE  ADOPTION  LAW 

Section  801— States  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  every  State  should  Imple- 
ment and  enforce  certain  laws  relating  to 
adoption,  including  requirements  that: 

(1)  The  State  make  available  to  all  pro- 
spective adoptive  parents  all  relevant  infor- 
mation concerning  the  medical,  social,  and 
economic  history  and  ethnic  background  of 
the  child  and  the  child's  biological  parents— 
except  that  such  information  shall  not  Iden- 
tify the  child  or  biological  parents  by  name; 

(2)  a  State-approved  professional  shall  be 
required  to  conduct  a  home  study  of  the  pro- 
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spectlvl  adoptive  parents  prior  to  the  place- 
ment of  the  child  in  their  home; 

(3)  cdurts  shall  require  a  complete  listing 
of  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  adoption  of  a 
lor  the  flnalization  of  the  adoption 
ng; 

e  State  shall  guarantee  adequate 
iresentation  for  the  biological  moth- 
hlld  during  any  legal  proceeding; 
ns  with  whom  a  child  is  placed  for 
must  nie  a  petition  for  adoption 
.  year  of  placement;  and 
itates  should  establish  minimum 
oeneflts  such  that  enrollees  In  every 
Insurai  ce  plan  would  receive  reimbursement 
for  the  costs  of  prenatal  and  maternity  care 
of  the  >lologlcal  mother  of  a  child  which  is 
adoptei  by  the  enrollee,  provided  the  en- 
rollee  g  Ives  notification  of  an  Intent  to  adopt 
and  re<  ulres  that  the  adoption  become  final 
before  i  .ny  reimbursement  is  made. 

Mini!  lum  standards  for  health  benefits 
plan  St  ould  Include  requirements  that  pre- 
natal a  id  maternity  costs  of  all  dependents 
are  coi  ered  and  that  coverage  for  adopted 
chlldre:  i  must  be  equal  to  that  given  to  bio- 
logical children— no  limitation  of  coverage 
could  l|e  based  upon  any  preexisting  condi- 
tion 
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HERALD     EDITORIAL     DE- 
LANGUAGE       LAW       IN 
RICO 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FliSIIR 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  "^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 
Mr.  FOSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  tokj  my  co(- 
leaguea  earlier  this  week,  there  have  been 
some  misurxJerstandings  in  Washington  and 
elsewhfre  about  the  t>ill  signed  into  law  last 
week  tw  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  whteh 
establianes  Spanish  as  the  only  official  larv 
guage  of  ttie  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rkx>. 
As  I  er|^)hasized  this  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
new  law  does  not,  in  any  way,  create  a  sepa- 
ratkKi  <$  any  kind— real  or  imagined— tsetween 
Puerto  Rkx)  and  the  United  States.  Nor  does 
it  prohibit  the  use  of  English  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  import  of  this  new  law  t^s  been  well 
expressed  in  an  editorial  in  the  Miami  Herald, 
Mr.  Spiaken  it  has  well  captured  the  esserx% 
of  whial  we  in  Puerto  Rkx>  have  t)een  saying 
all  atorg.  With  ttiat  in  mind,  I  woukj  like  to 
share  I  lat  edKorial  with  my  colleagues  today. 
[Fr  m  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  18, 1991] 
Hispanic  State  of  Mind 

With  brilliance,  Puerto  Rico's  Intellectuals 
have  n  ade  an  irrefutable  case  for  the  His- 
panic c  baracter  of  the  Island's  culture.  Even 
so,  it  iiould  be  argued  that  modem  Puerto 
Rico  ii  neither  fully  American  nor  fully  a 
part  of  the  Spanish-speaking  Caribbean. 

Yet  I  is  hybrid  culture  has  displayed  great 
strengt  h  and  resiliency  since  Puerto  Rico  be- 
came «n  American  colony  in  1896.  Washing- 
ton's fl  rst  colonial  officials  subjected  F*uerto 
Rico  b)  an  intense  and  unjust  "Americani- 
zation' campaign.  By  1930.  it  became  evident 
that  Pierto  Rlcans  were  not  becoming  model 
EngUsll-speaklng  colonial  subjects.  The  cam- 
paign failed  dismally  and  scarred  Puerto 
Rlcan  i  society.  The  Immense  majority  of 
Puertot  Rlcans  remained  monolingual  Span- 
ish speakers. 

De  f4cto,  Spanish  is  still  the  island's  lan- 
guage I  In   dally   life,   government,   schools. 
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business.  Dc  jure,  however.  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  officlajlly  bilingual  since  1902.  But  that 
appears  poited  to  change  if  the  Island's  Sen- 
ate passes  a  House-approved  bill  making 
Spanish  thQ  official  language  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Criticized]  by  some  as  a  "Spanish-only" 
measure,  tie  bill  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
provides  for  using  English  where  it  is  now 
used:  in  flitanclal  transactions.  In  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government,  in  education; 
and  in  official  records  and  documents.  It 
even  recogilzes  the  "transcendence"  of  Eng- 
lish and  acl  cnowledges  It  as  the  island's  pre- 
ferred secoi  d  language. 

Indeed,  in  practice,  the  measure  will  leave 
things  as  tt  ey  are  in  Puerto  Rico.  But  It  con- 
stitutes an  eloquent  expression  of  the  Is- 
land's genu:  ne  Hispanic  Identity. 

Signlflcai  itly,  Puerto  Rico's  three  main  po- 
litical parti  es  seem  to  agree  on  the  Hispanic 
character  Qf  Puei1»  Rlcan  culture,  though 
statehood  advocates  oppose  the  measure  to 
make  Spanish  the  island's  ofncial  language, 
they  claim  that  it  will  harm 
Puerto  Rlcb's  changes  for  statehood.  Only 
Puerto  Rlw  n  voters  rejection  of  statehood  in 
a  referenda  m  can  do  that.  And  questions 
about  its  future  cultural  identity  may  have 
to  be  answsred  by  how  Puerto  Rico  defines 
its  political  status. 


A  TRIPUTE  TO  970  AM  RADIO 
WKHM 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  iursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  PURJ  lELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  radio  station  of 
the  Jacksor ,  Ml  community.  This  radio  station 
has  served  'the  community  with  distinction  arxl 
emttarking  on  its  41st  year  of  excellence.  This 
organization  is  WKHM  Radk}  located  at  970 
on  the  AM  dial. 

Celebratirtg  its  40th  anniversary  of  txoad- 
casting,  WKHM  has  covered  local,  natk>nal, 
and  intema|ional  news  stories;  broadcast  live 
sporting  corttests  and  dramas;  introduced  peo- 
ple to  tt>elr  neighbors;  and  in  many  cases, 
helped  the  Jackson  area  as  much  as  they 
coukj. 

WKHM  hfts  received  over  2,000  awards,  ci- 
tations, arxjj  honorary  notk»s  since  1951.  Unit- 
ed Press  IMematkxial  and  Associated  Press 
have  recogyiized  the  statkm  seven  times  as 
"Statkm  of  fie  Year." 

The  radid  statnn  offers  an  adult  contem- 
porary fom^t  24  hours  each  day  and  has 
grown  to  bfe  an  important  source  of  informa- 
tk>n  for  residents  of  Jackson  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  congratulating  a  truly  outstanding 
organizatkxi  of  the  Jackson  community, 
WKHM,  on  their  40th  anniversary.  I  wish  them 
continued  success  in  providing  services  to  the 
community.  I 
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THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  HEALTH 
PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PRE- 
VENTION AC3T  OF  1991 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yofk.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Older  Americarra 
Heaitti  ProrTX)tion  and  Disease  Prevention  Act 
of  1991,  a  bill  to  significantly  improve  senior 
citizens'  access  to  and  participation  in  health 
promotion  arxJ  disease  prevention  services.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  cosponsors 
of  this  important  legislation. 

As  all  of  us  know,  health  care  costs  con- 
tinue to  skyrocket  in  the  United  States.  No  one 
shoulders  a  heavier  burden  in  this  regard  than 
our  Natkxi's  senkK  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  important  components  of  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  reduce  health  care 
costs  is  to  emphasize  preventive  health  care 
programs.  If  we  prevent  dteease  before  it  oc- 
curs, we  will  not  only  save  huge  sums  of 
money,  but  we  will  also  sutjstantiaily  irrprove 
the  quality  of  life  for  Americans. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  ttiat  okler  Amer- 
Kans  are  abie  to  benefit  significantly  from 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  serv- 
ices. Some  senkx  centers  and  congregate 
meal  programs  funded  through  the  OUer 
Americans  Act  are  already  providing  these 
services,  but  only  on  a  limited  basis.  The 
OMer  Americans  Health  Promotion  and  Dis- 
ease Prevention  Act  is  designed  specifically  to 
increase  okler  Americans'  access  to  these 
servk»s — at  sites  whk^  are  already  visited  by 
thousands  of  senk>rs  each  day.  These  sites 
are  kleally  suited  for  ttie  provision  of  preven- 
tive health  sennces  such  as  blood  pressure 
screening,  exercise  programs,  smoking  ces- 
satnn  programs,  nutritnnal  counseling  and 
weight  reduction  programs,  akx>hol  control, 
arxl  injury  prevention,  amor>g  others. 

These  wellness  programs  will  help  senk)r 
citizens  take  responsibility  for  their  own  health 
care  needs.  The  result  will  be  higher  quality 
care  for  our  senkys,  and  significantly  reduced 
costs  for  the  taxpayers. 

Across  ttie  Natk>n,  there  is  nothing  more 
critk^al  to  senkx  citizens  than  responding  to 
their  health  care  needs.  The  oUer  Americans 
Health  Promotkxi  and  Disease  Prevention  Act 
will  make  a  significant  contritxjtk>n  in  this  re- 
gard. This  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  t>y  Senator  Harkin  and  several  col- 
leagues. It  has  been  endorsed  by  ttie  Natnnal 
Council  of  Senkx  Citizens  and  the  Natkxial 
Council  on  the  Aging. 

Once  again.  I  would  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  Representatives  Mur- 
phy. Owens  of  New  York.  Mink,  oe  Lugo. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Bilbray.  Engel.  and  Wilson 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  measure. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  bills  provis»ns  fol- 
lows: 
The  Older  Americans  Health  Promotion 
AND  Disease  Prevention  Act  of  1991 

BILLSUMMART 

SectloiiB  1  and  2:  Section  361  (Part  F— Pre- 
vention Health  Services)  Is  amended  to  re- 
quire the  Commlasloner  on  A^ng  to  make 
grants  to  the  Statee  to  provide  disease  pre- 
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ventlon  and  health  promotion  services  and 
Information  at  senior  centers,  congregate 
meal  sites,  home-delivered  meals  programs 
or  at  other  appropriate  sites. 

Section  3:  Defines  the  term  "disease  pre- 
vention and  health  promotion"  services  to 
mean: 

(1)  Health  risk  assessments; 

(2)  Routine  health  screenings; 

(3)  Nutritional  counseling  and  educational 
services; 

(4)  Health  promotion  programs,  including 
those  aimed  at  alcohol  abuse  reduction, 
smoking  cessation,  weight  loss  and  control 
and  stress  management. 

(5)  Group  exercise  programs; 

(6)  Home  injury  control  services; 

(7)  Screening  for  prevention  of  depression; 

(8)  Educational  programs  on  the  availabil- 
ity, benefits  and  appropriate  use  of  Medicare 
covered  preventive  health  services;  and 

(9)  Counseling  regarding  foUowup  health 
services  found  to  be  needed  based  on  any  of 
the  above  services. 

These  services  shall  not  Include  any  for 
which  payment  is  available  through  the  Med- 
icare program. 

Section  4:  Authorizes  J25  million  in  fiscal 
year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
in  fiscal  years  1993-1995  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram. 


EXTRATERRITORIAL  EMPLOY- 

MENT       PROTECTION         AMEND- 
MENTS. 1991 


HON.  KWEISI  MFVME 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  28. 
1991.  I  forwarded  a  personal  letter  to  ttie 
House  leadership  and  a  Dear  Colleague  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  expressing  my  irv 
tent  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1 964  to  provide  coverage  for  American  citi- 
zens working  abroad  for  American-based 
firms.  With  your  permissk}n,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  sutimit  a  brief  summary  of  my  amerid- 
ment  to  be  included  within  the  text  of  my 
statement  for  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  26.  1991,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  in  EEOC  versus  ARAMCO 
that  title  VII.  wtiich  prohibits  discrimination, 
does  not  apply  to  American  citizens  working 
for  American-based  firms  overseas.  Ttie  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  Congress  never  ex- 
pressly sakl  that  title  VII  applies  to  American 
citizens  atxoad.  The  Court  said  that  laws 
passed  by  Congress  are  presumed  to  apply 
only  within  ttie  United  States,  unless  Congress 
spells  out  a  broader  reach. 

The  Courts  decision  coukl  affect  rrwe  than 
2.2  mHlkxi  U.S.  citizens  residing  atxoad  and 
2,000  U.S.  companies  with  21,000  subskli- 
aries  in  121  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  ttiP  addresses  this  situatkxi 
equitat}ly  for  American  citizens  and  txjsi- 
nesses.  Simply,  my  amendment  defines  an 
emptoyee  as  being  a  U.S.  citizen.  I  exen^ 
American-based  firms  from  compliance  with 
my  amendment  if  it  causes  them  to  vralate  ttie 
laws  of  the  foreign  natkm  in  which  they  are 
operating. 

However,  if  an  American-based  firm  controls 
a  corporation  through  ttie  interrelation  of  oper- 
ations, common  management,  centralized  corv 
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trol  of  labor  relations,  and  the  common  owner- 
ship or  financial  control  of  the  emptoyer  and 
corporation  Is  covered  by  this  amendment 

The  effective  date  of  my  amendment  will  be 
on  ttie  date  of  enartment  and  ttie  amendment 
shall  not  apply  to  conduct  occurring  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  work  diligentiy  to  ensure 
ttiat  my  amendment  receives  t)ipartisan  sup- 
port from  both  skies  of  ttie  aisle  and  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  incorporate  this  amendment 
into  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  during  fkxx 
actk>n. 

I  encourage  all  of  our  colleagues  to  review 
the  legislation  and  contact  me  if  you  wish  to 
support  my  effort,  or  if  you  tiave  any  questions 
or  comments. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  RICO 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WnUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  RICO  Improvement  Act  of  1991 
on  tiehalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Boucher,  and  a  bi- 
partisan list  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
JudkMary  Committee. 

I  woukJ  like  to  take  special  note  of  ttie  ex- 
ceptkinal  corrtritHition  to  ttiis  kHil  t)y  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher].  We  would 
not  be  this  far  akmg  to  a  consensus  wittiout 
his  admirakile  skiNs  and  diligence.  Ttiis  bill  is 
essentially,  the  same  as  H.R.  5111,  wtiich  was 
favorably  reported  from  the  Judkaary  Commit- 
tee late  in  the  second  sesskm  o(  the  101st 
Congress,  but  was  not  brought  to  the  floor  due 
to  the  press  of  ottier  legislative  business  and 
ttie  intensity  of  our  budget  deliserations. 

As  some  of  you  know.  Congress  has  t)een 
working  for  over  6  years  to  reform  civil  RICO, 
ever  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  warned 
ttiat  civil  RICO  had  come  to  be  used  in  ways 
never  enviskmed  by  Congress.  In  fact,  ttie  ex- 
tensive tiearings  over  ttie  years  tiave  estat>- 
lished  tieyorvj  dispute  ttiat  civil  RICO's  power- 
ful b-etiie  damages  remedy,  designed  kx  use 
against  criminal  racketeering,  is  being  used 
with  increasing  frequency  as  a  tool  in  every 
day  civil  litigation  to  leverage  extraonSnary 
settlements  ftrxn  and  to  damage  the  reputa- 
tkxis  of  adversaries. 

The  RICO  Improvement  Act  of  1991  is  a 
compromise  bill,  fashkxied  after  consklerat)le 
negotiations  in  ttie  101st  Congress  to  devetop 
ttie  best  vetikde  to  curb  ttiis  misuse  of  ttie 
RICO  statute.  The  bill  presents  the  use  of 
multiple  damage  civil  RICO  actions  for  ttiose 
cases  wtiere  there  has  been  egregkxis  crimi- 
nal conduct  but  it  removes  ttie  availability  of 
civil  RICO  from  ordinary  commercial  trans- 
actions. Thus,  civl  RICO  wiH  continue  to  be 
available  to  plaintiffs  for  use  against  the  most 
serious  kinds  of  fraud,  such  as  ttiat  in  many  of 
the  savings  and  toans  cases,  but  it  wM  pre- 
clude its  use  in  most  routine  deputes  where 
much  of  ttie  past  atxise  tias  occurred. 
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Last  year,  there  was  some  concern  about  a 
provision  in  an  earlier  draft  of  the  bill  which  al- 
lowed judicial  discretion  in  the  award  of  danv 
ages  in  some  pending  cases.  While  this  provi- 
sion would  not  have  relieved  any  defendant  of 
liability,  I  offered  an  amendment  at  full  com- 
mittee which  removed  the  judicial  discretion 
provision.  The  bill  now  is  prospective  only. 

In  the  first  1 0  years  after  RICO  was  enacted 
into  law  in  1970,  it  was  used  sparingly  on  the 
criminal  side,  and  hardly  at  all  in  civil  cases. 
Only  in  the  last  8  years  have  there  been  defin- 
itive interpretations  of  its  broad  language  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Ckxjrt  The  Departnient  of 
Justice  prosecuted  fewer  than  300  criminal 
cases  from  1970  to  1980  and  from  1970 
through  1985  there  were  only  270  reported 
civil  RICO  cases. 

It  is  in  this  latter  area,  civil  RICO,  where  our 
investigation  has  shown  that  we  have  our 
greatest  problem.  The  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  Indicates  that  since  1985 
ttiere  have  been  about  1,000  civil  RICO  cases 
filed  each  year.  Numbers  alone,  however,  do 
not  reflect  the  effects  of  the  infusion  of  these 
complex  cases  into  ttie  Federal  system,  or  the 
impact  of  ttie  mere  Filing  of  such  a  case 
against  a  defendant. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Judicial  Corv 
fererv^e  of  the  United  States  has  twice  called 
on  Congress  to  reform  the  civil  provisions  of 
RICO,  and  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  recently 
reiterated  the  need  for  reform  of  the  statute. 

Wittxxjt  belaboring  the  point,  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  on  the  basis  of  over  1,200  pages  of 
testimony  in  the  lOOst  Congress  and  many 
nmre  thousarvls  of  pages  in  prior  Congresses, 
there  is  a  need  for  RICO  reform. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  our  best 
effort  to  remove  ttie  ambiguities,  tighten  up 
some  of  the  essential  elements  of  civil  RICO, 
and  still  maintain  it  as  an  effective  law  erv 
forcement  tool  witfvxjt  ttie  unwanted  excess 
baggage  of  ever  increasing  commercial  litiga- 
tion. 

The  following  are  highlights  of  ttie  bill: 

First,  a  tightening  up  of  ttie  pattern  of  rack- 
eteering requirement  in  RICO  and  codify  the 
ooncepls  of  continuity  and  relationship  as  ar- 
ticuiated  by  ttie  majority  opinion  in  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  case  in  H.J.  Inc.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  guidelines  on  single  epi- 
sode. 

Second,  limiting  civil  actions  under  RICO  to 
cases  involving  egregious  criminal  conduct  To 
implemerK  this  Nmitation,  ttie  bill  included  a  ju- 
dtoial  gatekeeper  provision,  under  which  ttie 
courts  are  to  dismiss  suits  that  do  not  meet 
that  standard. 

The  rationale  for  tfiis  approach  is  found  in 
the  legislative  history  of  RICO.  Ttiat  history  in- 
dnates  that  ttie  primary  purpose  for  allowing 
private  civil  suits  under  RICO  was  to  promote 
the  pubic  interest  t>y  alkiwing  for  so-called  pri- 
vate attorneys  general  suits.  This  was  based 
on  the  prainise  that  ttiese  civil  suits  woukj 
siifiplemenl  governmental  actnn  and  would  at- 
tack real  criminal  conduct— not  just  contracts 
dtaputes  written  up  to  sound  like  crimes.  The 
bfl  is  sensitive,  however,  to  the  invkious  na- 
ture of  the  S&L  frauds  and  other  major  finan- 
cial frauds  where  civii  RICO  is  especially  perti- 


Opponents  of  RICO  reform  daim  that  RICO 
reform  efforts  couU  help  crooks  involved  with 
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ttie  savtigs  and  k>an  scandal.  This  is  patently 
false.  The  RICO  Refonn  Act  focuses  civil 
RICO  iipon  egregious  criminal  fraud,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  the  savings  and  loan 
scandal  is  a  text  book  example  of  just  such 
conduct  But  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt — or 
grandstanding — on  this  suljject,  the  RICO  Re- 
form Aqt  of  1991  specifically  states  that  mis- 
conduct related  to  savings  and  kian  failures 
will  be  Presumed  to  meet  the  egregious  crimi- 
nal conduct  test,  the  effect  of  whk:h  will  be  to 
permit  pjlalntiffs  to  proceed  under  civil  RICO. 

The  tlill  maintains  treble  damages  for  those 
actions  end  other  egregious  conduct  that  pass 
the  gatekeeper  test.  This  will  also  reserve  civil 
RICO  ft>r  major  white-collar  frauds  such  as 
large  consumer  frauds  and  other  financial 
frauds  In  the  future. 

ThirdJ  the  bill  also  sets  a  clear  and  convinc- 
ing startlard  of  proof  for  civil  RICO.  This  is  an 
Intermediate  standard  of  proof  for  civil  cases 
usually  iused  in  State  cases  involving  allega- 
tk>ns  of  I  fraud  and  otfier  quasi-criminal  wrong- 
doing b)r  a  defendant.  As  such  it  appears  ap- 
propriate for  civil  RICO. 

Fourth,  ttie  t)ill  specifically  states  that  civil 
RICO  jirisdiction  lies  exclusively  with  ttie  Fed- 
eral co(tts  and  makes  it  clear  that  RICO  is  not 
availat}!^  as  a  remedy  in  nonviolent  free 
speech  and  assembly  situations. 

This  jegislatkin  presents  a  sound  basis  for 
curtiingjmost  of  the  abuses  of  RICO  while  at 
ttie  saiee  time  maintaining  civil  RICO  as  a 
useful  taol  to  cotvbat  and  deter  major  criminal 
activity. jl  also  believe  the  gukJance  contained 
in  this  bill  and  ttie  legislative  history  will  pro- 
vkJe  an  (appropriate  legal  framework  for  future 
use  of  (ivil  RICO  as  an  extraordinary  civil  rem- 
edy.     ; 

My  long  and  deep  involvement  with  this 
issue  convinces  me  that  the  RICO  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991  provkjes  a  carefully  bal- 
anced approach  to  civil  RICO  reform.  It  enjoys 
the  active  support  of  a  broad  array  of  busi- 
ness, la^r,  arid  publk:  interest  organizations. 
It  deserves  your  strong  support  as  well. 


JAP.Ali  IS  RISKING  A  TRADE  WAR 
WITH  AMERICA 


HON.  TOBY  ROra 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  TlpE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  FfDTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  troubling 
ctiain  ol  recent  events  in  our  trade  relations 
with  Japan,  whrch  raises  ttie  possltsility  of  a 
coming  trade  war.  As  ttie  ranking  Republk:an 
on  ttie,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Sub- 
commitl^  on  Intematkinal  Economk:  Polfcy 
arxJ  Trqde,  I  have  been  monitoring  ttiese  de- 
vekipm^nts  with  growing  concern.  Ottier  Mem- 
bers, I  know,  share  my  assessment  of  this  sit- 
uatkxi.  I 

Ttie  latest  report  on  barriers  to  American  ex- 
ports, issued  by  ttie  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentafve,  cites  Japan  for  more  trade  obsta- 
cles ttiar  any  other  single  country.  As  a  result. 
Ja^an  akxie  accounts  for  40  percent  of  our 
Natkxi'q  $101  billk>n  trade  deficit. 

Ttie  QSTR  report  also  provkJes  an  extensive 
catak)g|Of  ttie  pending  bilateral  negotiatkxis 
betweea  ttie  United  States  and  Japan  over 
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trade  obstaiiles,  including:  computers,  semi- 
conductors, paper  products,  auto  parts,  tele- 
communications, construction,  and  wood  prod- 
ucts, j 

Moreover,!  our  trade  negotiators  continue  to 
pursue  the  Structural  impediments  initiative,  a 
unique  round  of  talks  with  Japan  about  ttieir 
more  fundaipental  obstacles  to  American  ex- 
ports. 

Although  Inodest  progress  is  being  made  in 
several  areak,  the  overall  Japanese  posture  is 
continued  resistance  to  any  substantial 
progress.  In! fact,  Japan  seems  to  be  backing 
away  from  t^ade  commitments  made  in  eariier 
talks,  most  nctat)ly  in  the  area  of  United 
States  acce$s  to  Japan's  semkx>nductor  mar- 
ket 

frothing  c^uld  better  underscore  ttie  harden- 
ing Japanese  attitude  than  the  recent  out- 
rageous acton  of  blocking  the  exhibition  of 
American  rice  products  at  a  trade  show,  with 
ttie  reported  ttireat  of  arrest  of  ttie  American 
exhibitors. 

Japan  muet  come  to  understand  ttiat  Amer- 
k:a  is  losing  patience  with  this  all-take-no-give 
posture.  MaOy  of  us  in  Congress  tielieve  in  fair 
trade  and  (^ppose  protectionism  for  its  own 
sake.  But  I  for  one  also  believe  in  being  realis- 
tk;.  That  ia  why  I  support  extension  and 
strengttiening  of  the  "Super  301"  provisk>ns  of 
the  Trade  Act. 

The  pattern  of  Japanese  actions  may  well 
lead  us  to  actions  that  are  even  more  severe. 
The  test  will  tie  in  how  Japan  responds  in  ttie 
current  seriffi  of  negotiations.  If  Japan  persists 
in  ttieir  current  polksy,  we  in  Congress  will  re- 
spond. We  00  not  want  a  trade  war,  but  nei- 
ther will  we  continue  to  allow  Japan  free  ac- 
cess to  sell  I  $90  billion  a  year  in  this  country 
if  we  do  n^t  gain  tietter  access  to  Japan's 
markets. 

This  assessment  is  shared  in  Europe,  whk:h 
is  closely  watching  United  States-Japan  trade 
relations.  A  recent  article  in  ttie  London  Times 
is  a  cogent  summary  of  ttie  deteriorating  situa- 
tk}n,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Sunday  Times,  Apr.  7, 1991] 
Jahuiese  Risk  a  Trade  War 
I  (By  Irwin  Stelzer) 

Tlie  Japanese  seem  Intent  on  destroying 
the  world  trading-  system  that  has  brought 
them  from  tjhe  ashes  of  defeat  to  an  astonish- 
ing level  of  Affluence.  Last  week's  meeting  of 
Toshlki  Ktilfu,  the  prime  minister,  with 
President  Btish  provided  several  great  photo- 
opportunitiis — smiling  allies  preparing  plans 
for  a  new  w^rld  order— but  didn't  obscure  the 
hard  fact  that  Japanese-American  relations 
are  at  a  lojw  ebb.  And  if  a  trade  war  does 
break  out,  i  weakening  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt),  Europe 
will  inevitably  be  drawn  in. 

That  trade  war  might  just  happen.  Con- 
gress is  rife|with  anti-Japanese  sentiment,  in 
part  becau^  Japan  dithered  so  long  before 
agreeing  to  ishare  the  burden  of  the  Gulf  war. 
Pirst  it  offered  token  financial  support.  Then 
it  offered  t»  billion,  an  acceptable  but  mod- 
est sum,  gi\|en  its  dependence  on  Middle  E^t 
oil.  Then  it  held  back  payment  until  fluc- 
tuating exchange  rates  reduced  the  value  of 
the  yen  it  was  giving  by  some  SSOOm.  Con- 
gress is  annbyed. 

But  not  nearly  so  annoyed  as  it  is  over  Ja- 
pan's persistent  refusal  to  open  its  markets 
to  America^  goods,  a  refusal  that  reached  lu- 
dicrous heights  at  a  recent  trade  fair  in 
Japan. 
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The  United  States  Rice  Council  displayed 
10  lbs.  of  American  rice  in  a  locked  glass 
case,  under  a  si^:  Have  a  Rice  Day.  Japan's 
agriculture  minister  ordered  its  removal. 
When  the  Americans  refused,  the  Japanese 
threatened  to  cut  off  their  electricity  and  to 
have  them  arrested.  They  surrendered  and 
withdrew  the  offending-  grains.  But  Edward 
Madigan,  secretary  of  agriculture,  fired  off  a 
letter  to  his  Japanese  counterpart  pointing 
out  that  America's  2m  farmers  might  stop 
buying  Japanese  pick-up  trucks.  Of  such 
stuff  is  a  trade  war  made. 

More  significantly,  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  in  its  latest  re- 
I>ort  on  trade  barriers,  complains  about  Ja- 
pan's high  tariffs  on  petrochemicals,  alu- 
minum, paper  and  a  wide  range  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  also  asks  Japan  to  relax  its  quotas 
on  imports  of  shoes,  wheat,  rice  and  peanuts, 
and  to  abandon  artificial  barriers  to  timber 
and  other  imports.  It  points  out  that  Japa- 
nese government  procurement  rules  continue 
to  discriminate  against  foreign  computers 
(see  opposite).  The  list  goes  on— for  17  pages. 

None  of  this  is  small  beer.  The  Trade  Rep- 
resentative estimates  that  one  restriction— 
on  imported  rice — is  costing  American  farm- 
ers S6S6m  a  year.  Perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant is  the  fuel  Japan's  policies  add  to  pro- 
tectionist fires  in  America. 

The  Democrats,  led  by  the  House  minority 
leader  and  presidential  aspirant,  Richard 
Gephardt,  have  been  groping  for  an  opposi- 
tion theme.  They  think  they  have  found  one. 
Under  the  headline  No  More  Uncle  Sucker, 
Senator  Ernest  Hollings  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times:  "We  tried  to  set  an  example  of 
high-minded  f^e  trade  and  openness,  and  we 
were  mugged." 

Pressure  to  retaliate  by  restricting  im- 
ports has  not  been  relieved  by  recent  de- 
clines in  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  Critics 
of  Japan's  one-way  policies  say  the  improve- 
ment is  ephemeral  and  misleading — ephem- 
eral because  the  drop  in  America's  imports  is 
due  to  a  transient,  recession-induced  reduc- 
tion in  our  appetite  for  television  sets,  video 
recorders  and  cars.  And  misleading  because 
the  quality  of  trade  is  turning  against  Amer- 
ica, even  as  numbers  measuring  the  quantity 
of  Imports  and  exports  improve. 

"More  and  more  of  the  high-tech,  high- 
quality,  high-end  jobs  are  being  controlled 
by  the  Japanese,"  says  Professor  Bruce 
Scott  of  Harvard.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  agrees.  In  a  letter  to  Bush 
it  called  for  a  fundamental  re-evaluation  of 
relations  with  Japan  to  prevent  declines  in 
"living  standards,  leading-edge  technologies, 
research-and-development-intensive  exports 
and  per-capita  income". 

If  that  re-evaluatlon  results  in  anything 
like  the  "results-oriented"  trade  policy  for 
which  many  Democrats  are  pressing— quan- 
titative targets  for  trade,  by  product— look 
for  Japan  to  retaliate.  There  is  a  new  feeling 
of  assertiveness  in  that  country,  reflected  in 
videos,  shown  here,  depicting  lazy  American 
factory  workers  unable  to  cope  with  Japa- 
nese methods  or  keep  the  pace  set  by  Japa- 
nese managers. 

This  assertiveness  is  reflected  in  a  harden- 
ing of  Japanese  attitudes.  Jajjan's  agri- 
culture minister  says  there  will  be  no  easing 
of  restrictions  on  rice  imports.  Its  vice-min- 
ister of  finance  for  international  affairs  re- 
fused a  request  to  drop  restrictions  on  Amer- 
ican financial-services  firms.  And  flexing  his 
creditors'  muscles,  he  threatened  to  curb  the 
flow  of  Japanese  credit  if  America  retali- 
ated. 

All  of  this  bodes  ill  for  the  fledgling  eco- 
nomic recovery.  A  good  deal  of  the  world's 
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prosperity  stems  from  the  Increase  in  world 
trade  that  accompanied  postwar  liberlization 
efforts.  Japan  makes  good,  inexpensive  cars 
for  Americans  to  drive;  Americans  make 
films  that  Europeans  watch;  Europe  provides 
fine  engineering  products.  Everyone  benefits. 

But  America  is  also  the  world's  most  effi- 
cient producer  of  food  and  financial  services. 
Its  computers  are  among  the  best,  as  is  its 
telecom  equipment.  Vet  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment won't  let  its  people  have  tree  access 
to  these  products,  apparently  thinking  that 
America  will  continue  to  buy  S80  billion  of 
its  goods  every  year  even  though  we  can't 
display,  much  less  sell,  101b  of  rice  in  Tokyo. 

Japan  may  be  right.  But  if  its  politicians 
are  wrong,  and  America's  protectionists  get 
the  bit  between  their  teeth,  the  Uruguay 
Round  may  end  in  failure  and  the  liberal 
world  trading  system  may  be  festooned  with 
restrictions  that  make  goods  more  expen- 
sive, and  economic  growth  more  difficult. 


NATIONAL.  D.A.R.E.  DAY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  with  my 
colleague  FruNK  Wolf  to  designate  Septem- 
ber 12,  1991.  National  D.A.R.E.  Day. 
D.A.R.E.,  an  acronym  for  Drug  Atxjse  Resist- 
ance Education,  is  an  educational  program 
which  teaches  students  the  skills  necessary  to 
say  no  to  drugs. 

Traditional  drug  abuse  programs  emphasize 
drug  identirication  and  t)>e  harmful  effects  of 
drugs  and  alcohol.  D.A.R.E.  goes  beyond  that, 
and  teaches  kids  in  very  practical  terms  how 
to  resist  the  pressure  to  use  drugs.  The  pro- 
gram is  taught  t>y  veteran  police  officers  wfK> 
have  direct  experience  with  the  tragedies  and 
crimes  caused  by  drug  atxjse,  and  who  can 
speak  about  Vne  effects  of  sut>star)ce  abuse 
with  unmatched  credibility. 

Many  experts  believe  tftat  substarx:e  abuse 
preventkHi  shoukJ  t)egin  early.  Although  tf>e 
core  of  the  program  is  directed  at  fifth  and 
sixth  graders,  ttie  D.A.R.E.  Program  has  four 
levels,  taking  kids  from  kirxlergarten  through 
high  school.  From  kirxlergarten  through  fourth 
grade  D.A.R.E.  officers  make  periodk:  visits  to 
classrooTTYs,  to  acquaint  the  chikjren  with  the 
program  and  with  the  ofTicers.  laying  the 
groundwork  for  later  classes. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  students  are 
taught  the  core  of  the  program,  which  consists 
of  17  lessons,  taught  once  a  week  over  the 
course  of  a  semester.  These  classes  are  on  a 
wkie  range  of  subjects,  including  drug  use  and 
misuse,  decisk)nrnaking  and  risk  taking,  resist- 
ance techniques,  arKJ  assertive  response 
styles.  Other  O.A.R.E.  units  help  students  un- 
derstand self-image,  recognize  stress  arxl 
manage  it  without  taking  drugs,  and  analyze 
and  resist  media  presentatkxis  atxHJt  atoohol 
and  drugs.  In  junior  high  and  high  scfx>ol,  the 
program  foltows  up  with  arxither  19  lessorts. 
buikSng  on  the  values  and  technk)ues  taught 
in  the  core  course,  and  applying  tfiem  to  real 
life  situatkxis. 

Independent  research  has  confirmed  the 
success  of  the  D.A.R.E.  Program.  D.A.R.E. 
graduates  are  less  accepting  of  drug  use  and 
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more  able  to  resist  peer  pressure  to  use 
drugs.  The  D.A.R.E.  Program  also  contributes 
to  improved  study  habits  and  grades,  de- 
creased vandalism  and  gang  activity,  and  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  the  police  and 
school. 

Originally  devetoped  as  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District,  D.A.R.E. 
Programs  are  now  being  taught  in  all  SO 
States  and  the  Distnct  of  Columbia.  Additiorv 
ally,  the  D.A.R.E.  Program  has  been  adopted 
for  use  internationally  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  dependent  schools.  This  year,  wore 
ttian  5  millk>n  students  will  tie  taught  drug  re- 
sistance skiHs  in  the  D.A.R.E.  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  commerxj  those 
involved  with  D.A.R.E.  It  is  making  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  tfie  figfit  against  substarx» 
abuse  by  our  young  people.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  recognize  tfiis  out- 
starxjing  program. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  folkjws: 

H.J.  Res.  217  • 

Whereas  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
(DARE)  is  the  largest  and  most  effective  sub- 
stance-abuse prevention  education  program 
In  the  United  States  and  is  now  taught  to 
20,000,000  youths  in  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade; 

Whereas  DARE  is  taught  in  more  than 
150,000  classrooms,  reaching  more  than  3.500 
communities  in  all  SO  States  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Dependent  Schools  world- 
wide; 

Whereas  the  DARE  program  has  l>ecome  a 
model  substance-abuse  i>revention  program 
for  the  world  and  is  now  taught  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  American  Samoa,  Canada, 
Costa  Rico,  and  Mexico: 

Whereas  the  DARE  core  curriculum,  devel- 
oped by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District, 
helps  prevent  substance  abuse  among  school- 
age  children  by  providing  students  with  ac- 
curate information  about  alcbobol  and 
drugs,  by  teaching  students  decision-making 
skills  and  the  consequences  of  their  behav- 
ior, and  by  building  self-esteem  while  teach- 
ing students  how  to  resist  peer  pressure; 

Whereas  DARE  provides  parents  with  in- 
formation and  guidance  to  further  their  chil- 
dren's development  and  to  reinforce  the  deci- 
sion to  lead  drug-free  lives; 

Whereas  the  DARE  program  is  taught  by 
veteran  police  officers  who  have  years  of  di- 
rect, on-the-street  exi>erience  with  lives  ra- 
ined by  substance  abuse,  giving  the  officers  a 
credibility  unmatched  by  teachers,  celeb- 
rities, or  professional  athletes; 

Whereas  each  police  officer  who  teaches 
the  DARE  program  completes  80  hours  of 
si>eciallzed  training  in  areas  such  as  child  de- 
velopment, classroom  management,  teaching 
techniques,  and  communication  skills;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  independent  re- 
search, DARE  generates  greater  respect  for 
police  officers,  substantially  affects  stu- 
dents' attitudes  toward  substance  use,  and 
contributes  to  improved  study  habits,  higher 
grades,  and  decreased  vandalism  and  gang 
activity:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  September  12,  1991, 
is  designated  as  "National  DARE  Day",  and 
the  President  is  authorised  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 
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A  SIMPLE  BUT  EFFECTIVE  BILL 
TO  HELP  DEAL  WITH  VIOLENT 
CRIME 


HON.BENNIGimK)RSECAMPBEIi 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Cokxado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  reintroduce  legislation  I  believe 
wil  go  a  long  way  toward  quelling  our  unac- 
oeplable  rate  of  crimes  committed  with  a  fire- 
arm. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know,  I  was 
recently  the  victim  of  a  violent  attack.  WNIe  I 
wil  never  know  if  my  assailant  was  actually 
carrying  a  weapon,  I  believe  my  legislation 
woukl  act  as  a  strong  deterent 

During  ttie  101st  Congress,  I  sponsored 
H.R.  2529,  legislation  ttiat  attracted  the  sup- 
port of  68  of  my  colleagues.  The  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  is  idetiticai. 

This  legisl^ion  will  be  aimed  directly  at 
criminals.  Proviskxis  In  my  legtsiatkxi  will 
strengthen  a  vurrber  of  weak  penalties  in  ex- 
isting law.  For  Instance,  no  kxiger  will  con- 
victed fetons  receive  orily  a  slap  on  the  wrist 
when  caught  in  possesskin  of  a  firearm.  My 
bit  would  create  a  mandatory  5-year  minimum 
sentence  without  opportunity  for  parole  for  the 
unlawful  possesskxi  of  a  firearm  by  a  con- 
victed felon,  fugitive  from  justice,  unlawful  user 
of  a  controlled  substarKe,  or  a  knowing  trans- 
feror or  receiver  of  a  stolen  firearm. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  woukf  increase 
the  general  penalties  for  violations  of  Federal 
firearms  laws  from  a  discretionary  5  years 
and/or  $5,000  fine  to  10  years  and/or  $10,000 
tine.  Tfie  enhanced  penalties  for  possesskxi  of 
a  firearm  in  cormectkxi  with  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence or  dmg  trafficking  crime  are  also  in- 
creased for  a  first-time  offense  from  10  years 
to  30  years  without  opportunity  for  paroto,  pro- 
bation, or  concurrent  sentence. 

Wliito  this  t)ill  is  similar  in  certain  respects  to 
provisions  of  other  crime  fighting  measures,  it 
dWfers  from  most  in  at  least  one  important  as- 
pect 

Many  proposals  only  address  crimes  involv- 
ing semiaulomatk:  assault  weapora.  While  it  is 
true  that  we  recently  have  seen  an  increase  in 
crimes  involving  these  weapons,  ttie  fact  re- 
mains that  wel  over  90  percent  of  all  firearrrv 
retatod  crimes  involve  weapons  other  than  as- 
sault riRes.  White  semiautomatic  assault  weap- 
ons may  command  more  media  attention  ttian 
handguns.  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  prevalent  rote  ttnt  handguns  ptey  in  vk>- 
lenl  crime. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  it  signifnant  that  the 
panaMes  caled  for  in  my  testation  apply  to 
al  vnlators  of  Federal  fireanm  laws,  regard- 
less of  what  types  of  weapons  are  used.  Mis- 
use of  firearms  is  intoterabte  and  shouU  not 
be  dean  with  ighlty.  regardtess  of  the  weapon 
involved. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bil  I  have  intro- 
duced is  a  simpto  yet  effective  measure  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  vwtent  crime.  1  en- 
courage my  coleagues  to  join  me  in  ttiis  effort 
and  took  torward  to  addressing  this  Irrvortant 
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lODUCTION  OF  THE  THE 
PEN6ION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1991 


I  BARBARA  B.  KENNELIY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
f  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mrs.  I^NNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introdudilg  the  Pension  Reforni  Act  of  1 991 . 

We  have  made  important  strides  recentiy  in 
improvind  pensions  for  women,  partkiularly  in 
ttie  Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1984  and  ttie  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  But  we  need  to  do  nxxe. 

My  legislation  woukJ  allow  pensions  not  di- 
vided at  tie  time  of  divorce  to  be  divided  now, 
pursuant  to  a  court  order,  thereby  effectively 
making  the  Retirement  Equity  Act  retroactive. 

My  bill  woukl  extend  the  5-year  vesting  pe- 
riod for  single  employer  pension  plans  to  mul- 
tiemployar  plans. 

Faster  vesting  leads  the  way  to  greater  port- 
atxlity,  the  atxlity  to  carry  one's  credit  for  serv- 
ice in  an  employer  sponsored  pension  plan 
from  job  to  job.  My  bill  woukf  also  require  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  study  pension 
portat)ility  and  make  recommendations  to  Corv 
gress. 

Finally.  Social  Security  integration  is  a  littie 
known,  but  potentially  devastating,  mechanism 
wtiereby  employers  may  reduce  pension  ben- 
efits by  the  amount  of  Social  Security  to  v^ich 
an  enripk:^ee  is  entitted.  My  legislation  woukJ 
eliminate  integratkxi  entirely  by  January  1 . 
2000. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 


DEFEN  IE 


DEPARTMENT  IN  PROC- 
)F  CREATING  A  NEW  RE- 
VOLVING FUND 


ESS 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  RaV.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring 
to  ttie  atti  intion  of  my  colleagues  an  important 
change  ^ng  on  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Department  of  Defense  is  in  ttie 
process  of  creating  a  new  revolving  fund 
called  the  defense  business  operations  fund — 
ttie  DBOF.  Technfcally,  ttie  DBOF  is  a  singte 
revolving  fund  designed  to  place  Department 
of  Defense  txjsiness  accounts  under  one  um- 
brella. The  DBOF  represents  an  effort  by  ttie 
Department  of  Defense  to  restiucture  its  finarv 
cial  operatkxis.  Fiscal  year  1992  will  be  ttie 
first  year  of  ttie  DBOF.  In  fiscal  year  1992  we 
will  see  ttie  dissolution  of  existing  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  stock  and  industrial  funds. 
These  accounts  will  be  replaced  by  ttie  DBOF. 

In  ttie  past,  ttie  services  have  maintained 
control  of  their  respective  stock  funds  to  fund 
ttieir  supply,  depot  maintenance,  and  transpor- 
tation neads.  The  DBOF  will  end  ttiis  control. 
Mr.  Chairtnan,  the  DBOF  will  be  controlled  by 
ttie  Department  of  Defense.  This  means  ttiat 
the  Defense  Department  can  shift  ttiese  funds 
around  in  any  way  ttiey  see  fit,  without  regard 
to  ttie  priorities  set  t>y  ttie  servk:es. 

During  the  Easter  recess  I  visited  ttie  Air 
Force  logistic  centers.  I  discussed  the  DBOF 
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at  length  witti  each  commanding  general  and 
I  conclude  ttiat  littie  is  understood  about  the 
DBOF  and  vA\at  it  will  mean  for  the  sen/nes. 
The  House  Armed  Servnes  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness  wil  hokj  a  hearing  later  ttiis  morrth 
on  the  DBOF  and  other  major  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  Pentagon.  1  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  sixly  ttie  DBOF  ctosely  as  it  will 
have  a  serkxis  impact  on  the  way  service 
funds  are  managed,  and  coukj  significantly  re- 
duce congressional  oversight  of  such  funds. 


THE 


^JAPITAL  GAINS  TAX 
ACT  OF  1991 


FAi:  INESS 


HOP.  BYRON  LDORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAXOTA 
IN  THE  H<  lUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  DORG^N  of  Nortti  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I'm  intiioducing  the  "Capital  Gains  Tax 
Fairness  Act  of  1991"  to  provkte  capital  gains 
tax  relief  for  middle  income  taxpayers.  Some 
of  us  in  Congress  feel  ttiat  it's  time  to  conskler 
a  proposal  that  offers  real  and  sut)stantial  cap- 
ital gains  relief  to  small  businesses,  farmers 
and  ottier  indivkjuals  wtw  receive  modest 
amounts  of  capital  gains  income  each  year. 

In  contrast  to  ttie  President's  proposal  wh»h 
woukl  give  83  percent  of  the  benefits  to  ttiose 
with  incomes  over  $100,000  a  year,  my  pro- 
posal wouW  locus  its  benefits  on  the  middte 
income  taxp^ers  who  have  an  occaskxial 
capital  gains. 

The  legislation  that  I've  irrtroduced  altows  an 
indivkJual  tax^yer  to  take  up  to  a  $200,000 
t)asket  of  capital  gains  income  at  a  lower  rate 
over  the  lifetime  of  ttie  taxpayer.  Specifically, 
an  indivkJual  wouM  be  permitted  to  exclude 
fi-om  income  50  percent  of  tong-term  gain  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  most  capital  assets — 
except  publkHy  traded  assets  and  cdtect- 
iWes— up  to  a  lifetime  cap  of  $200,000.  This 
proposal,  ttial  1  developed  in  ttie  101st  Con- 
gress, was  passed  by  the  House  as  part  of 
last  year's  budget  summit.  It  was  later 
dropped  in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  my  bill  permits  taxpayers  to  ex- 
clude a  modest  $1,000  of  annual  capital  gains 
income  received  from  asset  sales  including 
publkdy  traded  assets.  However,  ttiis  exclusion 
is  phased  out  for  ttiose  taxpayers  wfio  make 
over  $150.00<l  per  year.  The  annual  $1,000 
excluskxi  amount  is  not  counted  against  ttie 
lifetime  cap. 

This  legislafon  is  designed  to  help  the  fam- 
ily that  sells  a  small  business  or  family  farm 
after  owning  it  for  20  years,  or  a  family  ttiat  is 
cashing  in  sofne  of  ttie  stock  saved  for  ttieir 
kkls  college  educatnn.  It  seems  to  me  ttiat  ifs 
only  fair  to  eliminate  ttie  taxing  of  20  years  of 
inflationary  value  in  ttiose  circumstances.  The 
advantage  of  j  ttiis  approach  is  ttiat  it  would 
offer  capital  ^ns  reltef  to  those  wlio  truly 
need  It,  wittiout  breaking  ttie  bank  and  wittiout 
giving  a  tremendous  tax  cut  to  ttie  weatthiest 
Americans. 

Growth  shquM  be  provktod  by  generally 
k>wer  taxes  for  everyone,  not  special  tax 
breaks  only  for  ttie  rich.  Thars  why  IVe  devel- 
oped a  capital  gains  approach  to  ensure  ttiat 
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capital-  and  orcKnary-income  tax  rates  stay  rei- 
ativeiy  low.  whHe  providing  relief  from  the  Infla- 
tionary gain  ttiat  occurs  on  the  asset  sales  of 
middto  income  Americara.  Business  invest- 
ment decisioro  will  remain  guided  by  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  not  directed,  once  again,  by  so- 
phisticated tax  shelter  peddlers  for  the  rich. 

In  my  judgment,  this  policy  will  help  to 
strengthen  ttie  economy,  to  lower  interest 
rates  and  to  create  new  jobs  and  greater  op- 
portunities for  future  generations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 

A  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  1721 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  8HOKT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  Itm 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Capital  Gains  Tax  Fairness  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  AMiaiDMENT  OF  1966  CODE.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966. 


Title  I- 


-Reduction  in  Capital  Gains  Tax 
FOR  Individuals 


SEC.  101.  REDUCTION  IN  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  FOR 
INDIVIDUALa 

(A)  General  Rule. — Part  I  of  subchapter  P 
of  Chapter  1  (relating:  to  treatment  of  capital 
gains)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  IMS.  CAPITAL  GAINS  REDUCTION  FOR  IN- 
DIVIDUALa 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of— 

"(1)  the  annual  capital  gains  deduction  (if 
any)  determined  under  subsection  (b),  plus 

"(2)  the  lifetime  capital  gains  deduction 
for  nontradable  property  (if  any)  determined 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Annual  CAPrrAL  Gains  Deduction.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  annual  capital  gains  deduc- 
tion determined  under  this  subsection  is  the 
lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  Sl.OOO. 

"(2)  Phase-out  for  incomes  between 
siao,ooo  AND  si&o.ooo.— The  S1,(XI0  amount  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (B)  of  i)aragraph  (1) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  $1,0(X)  as— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the  tax- 
Iiayer  for  the  taxable  year  in  excess  of 
S100,0(»,  bears  to 

"(B)  SSO.OOO. 

"(3)  Certain  individuals  not  eugible— 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  taxiMiyer  whose  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  S150,(XX).  or 

"(B)  any  individual  with  respect  to  whom  a 
deduction  under  section  151  is  allowable  to 
another  taxpayer  for  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  indi- 
vidual's taxable  year  begins. 

"(4)  ANNUAL  deduction  NOT  AVAUABLE  FOR 
BALES  TO  RELATED  PERSONS.— The  amount  Of 

the  net  capital  gain  taken  into  account 
under  paragraph  (IKA)  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  net  capital  gain  determined 
by  not  taking  into  account  gains  and  losses 
ttom  sales  and  exchanges  to  any  related  per- 
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son  (within  the  meaning  of  section  a67(b)  or 
707(b)(1)). 

"(c)  Lifetime  Captial  Gains  Deduction 
FOR  Nontradable  Property.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  lifetime  capital  gains  deduc- 
tion for  nontradable  property  determined 
under  this  subsection  for  any  taxable  year  Is 
50  percent  of  the  qualified  gain  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(2)  Ldjitation.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  amount  of  the 
qualified  gain  taken  into  account  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  S200,000  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  qualified  grain  taken  into  ac- 
count under  this  subsection  by  the  taxpayer 
for  prior  taxable  years. 

"(B)  Special  ri^-e  for  joint  returns.- 
The  amount  of  the  qualified  gain  taken  into 
account  under  this  subsection  on  a  joint  re- 
turn for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  allocated 
equally  between  the  spouses  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  limitation  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  any  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Qualified  gain.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'qualified  gain'  means  the 
lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year  reduced  by  the  annual  capital  gains  de- 
duction for  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(ii)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year  determined  by  only  taking  into  account 
gains  and  losses  trom  sales  and  exchanges  on 
or  after  April  11,  1991  of  qualified  assets. 

"(B)  Special  rules.— 

"(i)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)(il), 
any  amount  treated  as  a  capital  loss  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  1212  shall  be 
treated  as  a  loss  fl-om  a  sale  or  exchange  on 
or  after  April  11,  1991  of  a  qualified  asset. 

"(11)  A  taxiKiyer  may  elect  for  any  taxable 
year  not  to  take  into  account  under  this  sub- 
section all  (or  any  portion)  of  the  qualified 
gain  for  such  taxable  year.  Such  an  election, 
once  made,  shall  be  irrevocable. 

"(4)  Qualified  assets.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified  assets' 
means  any  property  other  than— 

"(A)  stock  or  securities  for  which  there'  is 
a  market  on  an  established  securities  mar- 
ket or  otherwise,  and 

"(B)  property  (other  than  stock  or  securi- 
ties) of  a  kind  regularly  traded  on  an  estab- 
lished market. 

"(5)  Subsection  not  to  apply  to  certain 
individuals.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  individual  who  has  not  attained 
a^e  25  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Section  Not  to  Apply  to  Certain 
Taxpayers.- No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  section  to— 

"(1)  a  married  individual  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  7703)  filing  a  seijarate  return 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  an  estate  or  trust. 

"(e)  Special  Rules.- 

"(1)  TRilATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  SALES  OF  IN- 
TERESTS IN  PARTNERSHIPS,  ETC.— For  PUTPOSCS 

of  subsection  (c),  any  gain  trom  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  qualified  asset  which  is  an  in- 
terest in  a  partnership.  S  corporation,  or 
trust  shall  not  be  treated  as  gain  trom  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  qualified  asset  to  the 
extent  such  gain  is  attributable  to  unreal- 
ized appreciation  in  the  value  of  projwrty  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sul>- 
section  (c)(4)  which  is  held  by  such  entity. 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section  751(f) 
shall  apply  for  purix>ses  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 
"(2)  Deduction  available  only  fob  sales 

OR  exchanges  on  or  AFTER  APRIL  11,  ISn.— 
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The  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain  taken 
into  account  under  subsections  (bKlKA)  and 
(c)(3KA)(i)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  net  capital  gain  determined  by  only  tak- 
ing into  account  gains  and  losses  Crom  sales 
and  exchanges  on  or  after  April  11,  1991.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
amount  treated  as  a  capital  loss  for  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  1212  shall  be  treated 
as  a  loss  trom  a  sale  or  exchange  on  or  after 
April  11. 1991. 

"(3)  Determination  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come.— 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purjxMes  of  sub- 
section (b),  adjusted  gross  Income  shall  be 
determined— 

"(1)  without  regard  to  the  deduction  al- 
lowed under  this  section,  but 

"(11)  after  the  application  of  sections  86. 
135,  219,  and  469. 

"(B)  Coordination  with  other  adjusted 
GROSS  income  limitations.— For  purposes  of 
sections  86,  135,  219,  and  468,  adjusted  gross 
income  shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  the  deduction  allowed  under  this  section. 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  pass-thru  enti- 
ties.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  applying  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  pass-thru  entity — 

"(i)  the  determination  of  when  the  sale  or 
exchange  occurs  shall  be  made  at  the  entity 
level,  and 

"(11)  any  gain  attributable  to  such  entity 
shall  in  no  event  be  treated  as  gain  from  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  qualified  asset  If  interests 
in  such  entity  are  described  in  subpara^rraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (c)(4). 

"(B)  Pass-thru  entity  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'pass- 
thru-entity'  means — 

"(i)  a  regulated  investment  company, 

"(11)  a  real  estate  investment  trust;, 

"(iii)  an  S  corporation, 

"(iv)  a  partnership, 

"(V)  an  estate  or  trust,  and 

"(vi)  a  conmion  trust  fund." 

(b)  Treatment  of  Collectibles.— 

(1)  In  general. — Section  1222  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  Special  rule  for  collectibles.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  gain  or  loss  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  collectible  shall  be 
treated  as  a  short-term  capital  gain  or  loss 
(as  the  case  may  be),  without  regard  to  the 
period  such  asset  was  held.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  the 
gain  or  loss  Is  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing taxable  income. 

"(B)  Treatment  of  certain  sales  of  in- 
terests IN  partnerships,  etc.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  any  gain  trom  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  an  interest  in  a  partnership, 
S  corporation,  or  trust  which  is  attributable 
to  unrealized  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
collectibles  held  by  such  entity  shall  be 
treated  as  gain  trom  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
a  collectible.  Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
section  751(f)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(C)  Collectible.- For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'collectible'  means  any 
capital  asset  which  is  a  collectible  (as  de- 
fined in  section  406(m)  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (3)  thereof)." 

(2)  Charitable  deduction  not  affected. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  17D(e)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  section  1222  shall  be  applied 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (12)  thereof  (re- 
lating to  special  rule  for  collectibles)." 

(B)  Clause  (Iv)  of  section  170(b)(lXC)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
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the  end  thereof  the  foUowlngr:  "and  section 
1222  shall  be  applied  without  regrard  to  para- 
graph (12)  thereof  (relatlngr  to  special  rule  for 
collectibles)". 

(c)  Minimum  Tax— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
S6(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Capital  gains  deduction  not  al- 
LOWKD.— The  deduction  under  section  1202 
shall  not  be  allowed." 

(d)  Coordination  With  Maximum  Capital 
Gains  Rate.— Subsection  (h)  of  section  1  (re- 
lating to  maxlmuni  capital  gains  rate)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(h)  Maximum  Capital  Gains  Rate.— 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— If  a  taxpayer  has  a  net 
capital  gain  for  any  taxable  year,  then  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of— 

"(A)  a  tax  computed  at  the  rates  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  subsection  had  not 
been  enacted  on  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  taxable  income  reduced  by  the  tunount 
of  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(11)  the  amount  of  taxable  income  taxed 
at  a  rate  below  28  percent,  plus 

"(B)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  amount  of 
taxable  Income  in  excess  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Coordination  with  section  uo2  deduc- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
amount  of  the  net  capital  gain  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  1202(a)(1).  plus 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  gain  (as 
defined  in  section  1202(c))  for  the  taxable 
year  to  the  extent  talcen  into  account  under 
section  1202(c)(1)  for  the  taxable  year." 

(e)  CoNFORMiNO  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  62  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Capital  gains  deduction.— The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  1202." 

(2)  Clause  (li)  of  section  l63(dK4)(B)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  allowable  under 
section  1202  attributable  to  gain  fl-om  such 
property"  after  "Investment". 

(3)(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  172(d)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Capttal  gains  and  losses  of  tax- 
paters   OTHER   THAN    CORPORATIONS.— In    the 

CMC  Of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation- 

"(A)  the  amount  deductible  on  account  of 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets shall  not  exceed  the  amount  includible 
on  account  of  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges 
of  capital  assets:  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
shall  not  be  allowed." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(d)(4)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  (2KB)."  after  "para- 
graph (1)". 

(4)(A)  Section  220  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erence) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
*na  aa  cbosb  reperknces. 

"(1)  For  deduction  for  net  capital  gains  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, see  section  1202. 

"(2)  For  deductions  In  respect  of  a  dece- 
dent, see  section  691." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  Chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  "reference"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  230  and  Inserting  "references". 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  eSKc)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "1201,  and  1211"  and  inserting 
"laoi.  1202.  and  1211". 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  871(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  "such 
gains  and  losses  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction 
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capital   gain)   and"    after   "except        (1)  by  strik 
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for   net 
that". 

(7)    Paiagraph    (1)    of   section 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— In  determining  the  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  of  any  op- 
tions dea  er  or  commodities  dealer- 

"(A)  n<  twithstanding  subsection  (a)(3)(A). 
there  sha  11  not  be  excluded  any  gain  or  loss 
(in  the  n  jrmal  course  of  the  taxpayer's  ac- 
tivity of  dealing  in  or  trading  section  1256 
contracts )  ft-om  section  1256  contracts  or 
property  -elated  to  such  contracts,  and 

"(B)  th^  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
shall  notfepply." 

(f)  Clh  aiCAL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  I  ar  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter 
1  is  amei  ided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  folloM  ing  new  Item: 

"Sec.  li  02.  CapiUl  gains  deduction  for  indi- 
viduals. 

(g)  Effi  ictive  Dates.— 

(1)  In  beneral.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragrapl  (2),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  stall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  April  11, 1991. 

(2)  Tr^tment  of  collectibles.— The 
amendmeits  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
apply  to  dispositions  on  or  after  April  11, 
1991. 

(3)  COOIDINATION    WITH    PRIOR    TRANSITION 

RULE.— Ai  y  amount  treated  as  long-term 
capital  g^n  by  reason  of  paragraph  (3)  or  (4) 
of  sectiofl  1122(h)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  a  3plylng  section  1202  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  i  ;ode  of  1966  (as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion). 

Tttl  ;  11— Depreciation  Recapture 

sec.  Ml.  1  eCAPTURE  UNDER  SECTION  13M  OP 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  DEPRECIATION. 

(a)  Geni  ral  Rule.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  1250  (relating  to  gain  fl-om  disposi- 
tion of  certain  depreciable  realty)  are 
amended  ^o  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Geheral  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  l^i  this  section,  if  section  1250  prop- 
erty is  diaixjsed  of,  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)   tha  depreciation  adjustments  in  re- 
spect of  8)lch  property,  or 
"(2)  the  sxcess  of— 

"(A)  tha  amount  realized  (or,  in  the  case  of 
a  disposit  on  other  than  a  sale,  exchange,  or 
involuntajy  conversion,  the  fair  market 
value  of  SI  ch  property),  over 

"(B)  th4  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  tiieated  as  gain  which  is  ordinary  In- 
come. Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwith- 
standing ajny  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 
EciATioN  Adjustments.- For  pur- 
ls section,  the  term  'depreciation 
means,  in  respect  of  any  prop- 
justments  attributable  to  periods 
ber  31,  1963,  reflected  in  the  ad- 
s  of  such  property  on  account  of 
(whether  in  respect  of  the  same 
roperty)  allowed  or  allowable  to 
the  taxpayer  or  to  any  other  for  exhaustion, 
wear  and  lear.  obsolescence,  or  amortization 
(other  thsD  amortization  under  section  169, 
185  (as  in  Effect  before  its  repeal  by  the  Tax 
Reform  A^t  of  1996).  188  (as  in  effect  before 
its  repeal  by  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990).  li).  or  193).  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding seatence.  if  the  taxpayer  can  estab- 
lish by  adbquate  records  or  other  sufficient 
evidence  ihat  the  amount  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction far  any  period  was  less  than  the 
amount  allowable,  the  amount  taken  into 
account  t(k  such  period  shall  be  the  amount 
allowed."  | 

(b)  Limitation  in  Case  of  Installment 
Sales.- sibsection  (1)  of  section  453  is 
amended— 
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the  distributit 
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.  ng  "1250"  the  first  place  it  ap- 

pears and  ins  >rting  "1250  (as  In  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
"apltal  Galm^  Tax  Fairness  Act  of  1991",  and 

(2)  by  striding  "1250"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  i|i8erting  "1250  (as  so  in  effect)". 

(c)  Confor»<ino  Amendments.- 

(1)  Subpararraph  (E)  of  section  1250(d)(4)  is 
amended—     j 

(A)  by  striking  "additional  depreciation" 
and  inserting!  "amount  of  the  depreciation 
adjustments'^j  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Additional  depreciation" 
in  the  subparagraph  heading  and  Inserting 
"Depreciation  adjustments". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1250(d)(6)  is 
needed  to  real  as  follows: 

"(B)  Depr^iation  adjustments.- In  re- 
spect of  any  property  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  tl|e  amount  of  the  depreciation 
adjustments  Attributable  to  periods  before 
in  by  the  partnership  shall  be— 
lount  of  gain  to  which  sub- 
luld  have  applied  if  such  prop- 
sold  by  the  pcui^nership  Imme- 
the  distribution  at  its  fair 
■t  such  time,  reduced  by 
lunt  of  such  gain  in  which  sec- 
llied." 

in  (d)  of  section  1250  is  amend- 
paragraph  (10). 
2S0  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
sections (e)  aad  (0  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (g)  a^d  (h)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f), 
respectively. 

(5)  Paragrajih  (4)  of  section  50(c)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  floUows: 

"(4)  Rbcap-^ure  of  reduction.— For  pur- 
poses of  sections  1245  and  1250,  any  reduction 
under  this  su^ectlon  shall  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  alldwed  for  depreciation." 

(6)  Clause  l(i)  of  section  267(e)(5)(D)  is 
amended  by  Striking  "section  1250(a)(1)(B)" 
and  inserting  "section  1250(a)(1)(B)  (as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  Aaff  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  (lipital  Gains  Tax  Fairness  Act 
of  1991".  I 

(7)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  291  Is 
amended  by  stSrlklng  paragraph  (1)  and  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (1)1  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively. 

(B)  Subeection  (c)  of  section  291  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Pollution  Control 
Facilities.- Section  168  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  basis  of  any 
property  not  taken  into  account  under  sec- 
tion 169  by  reagon  of  subsection  (a)(4)." 

(C)  Section  ^1  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (d)  anh  redesignating  subsection  (e) 
as  subsection  ijd). 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  291(d)  (as  re- 
designated by  Subparagraph  (C))  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(E)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  265(b)(3)  is 
amended  by  ^king  "291(e)(1)(B)"  and  in- 
serting "291(d)il)(B)". 

(F)  Subeectlin  (c)  of  section  1277  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "291(e)(l)(B)(ii)"  and  inserting 
"291(d)(l)(B)(ll|". 

(8)  Subsectit^  (d)  of  section  1017  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  RECAPrirRE  of  Deductions.— For  pur- 
poses of  sectiohs  1245  and  1250— 

"(1)  any  projwrty  the  basis  of  which  is  re- 
duced under  this  section  and  which  is  neither 
section  1245  property  nor  section  1250  prop- 
erty shall  be  tjeated  as  section  1245  property, 
and 

"(2)  any  redvjctlon  under  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  $  deduction  allowed  for  depre- 


ciation 

(9)    Paragraph 
amended  by 


(5)    of   section    7701(e)   1b 
^klng  "(relating  to  low-in- 


come housing) '  and  inserting  "(as  in  effect 
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on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Capital  Gains  Tax  Fairness  Act  of 
1991". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions made  on  or  after  April  11,  1991,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 
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HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  School-Based  Meals  for  Older  Indi- 
viduals and  Intergenerational  Programs  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  will  expand  the  corv 
gregate  meals  program  authorized  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  (OAA].  The  bill  address- 
es the  need  for  nourishing  meals  for  millions 
of  older  Americans,  and  the  importance  and 
benefits  of  providing  opportunities  for  tfie 
young  arxj  old  to  interact. 

Senator  Brock  Adams,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Latxx  and 
Human  Resources'  Sukxx)mmittee  on  Aging 
will  also  introduce  this  legislation.  It  is  more 
than  appropriate  that  Senator  Adams  sponsors 
this  particular  measure  t)ecause  it  is  rrxxjeled 
on  a  program  located  in  Seattle,  WA,  entitled 
"SPICE" — School  Programs  Involving  Our 
City's  Elderly.  The  SPICE  Program,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  over  16  years,  is  known 
as  one  of  the  most  successful 
intergenerational  programs  in  the  Nation.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  program's  executive  di- 
rector, Ken  Camper,  for  contributing  his  exper- 
tise and  insight  throughout  the  development  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  principle  reasons 
for  introducing  this  legislation.  First,  the  devel- 
opnnent  of  ways  to  provide  congregate  and 
home-delivered  meals  to  needy  older  Ameri- 
cans is  essential.  There  are  millions  of  okJer 
indivkJuals  who  coukj  benefit  from  nutritious 
meals,  but  the  meals  are  simply  not  available 
to  them.  This  unfulfilled  need  is  increasing  as 
our  population  ages  and  as  fundir>g  sources 
are  reduced.  It  is  imperative  that  during  this 
year's  reauthorization  of  the  OkJer  Americans 
Act  we  act  to  confront  this  problem.  Second, 
I  believe  that  intergenerational  programs  are 
critical  to  our  future.  We  must  unite  the  young 
and  the  old  to  enable  them  to  exchange  kjeas 
and  to  assist  one  another  in  coping  with  the 
demands  of  our  complex  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  vision  is  to  reduce  age 
segragation  and  intergeneratiortal  tension 
through  the  devetopment  of  innovative  pro- 
grams involving  indivkJuals  of  all  ages.  My  leg- 
islatkjn  will  fund  such  programs  in  commu- 
nities with  severe  needs.  This  legislation  has 
been  written  with  the  experiences  of 
numerious  intergenerational  programs  in  mind. 
It  combines  a  tow-cost  lunch  for  okler  adults 
with  a  variety  of  educational,  health,  rec- 
reational, arxJ  social  activities  that  will  benefit 
students  arxl  ttie  ekjeriy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  t)ill  creates  a  new  sub- 
section under  the  Nutrition  Services  Program 
in  the  OAA  to  furnish  nutrition  provklers  with 
grants  to  establish  new  congregate  meal  sites 
in  schools.  The  grants  wouto  be  used  to  de- 
velop meals  programs  that  are  desperately 
needed  and  irrtergenerational  programing  that 
will  offer  ttie  ekleriy's  unique  range  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and  experiences  to  the  students 
of  these  schools.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  inter- 
actton  between  generations  will  benefit  older 
individuals  by  acknowledging  that  society 
wants  and  needs  to  tap  them  as  a  vital  re- 
source. This  program  attempts  to  promote  a 
sense  of  self-worth  among  okJer  individuals 
and  provide  them  with  rewarding  activities  in 
roles  as  tutors,  teacher  aides,  special  speak- 
ers, playground  supervisors,  and  in  many 
other  volunteer  roles. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the  children 
and  young  adults  of  our  Nation  will  t)enefit 
greatly  from  more  interaction  with  older  adults. 
Our  young  people  face  very  difficult  situations 
as  they  advance  through  ttie  educattonal  sys- 
tem. The  intergenerational  programs  that  this 
t}ill  creates  will  assist  students  in  schools  with 
the  greatest  needs  as  evidenced  by  dropout 
rates,  substance  attuse,  poverty,  and  otfier 
factors  that  indicate  an  at  risk  student  popu- 
lation. Older  Americans  can  and  want  to  tielp 
their  communities,  including  serving  as  posi- 
tive role  models  for  students. 

School  dlstrk:ts  will  t)enefit  from  this  pro- 
gram, as  well.  They  need  broad-t>ased  support 
in  their  communities  for  school  initiatives,  and 
the  elderly,  wtio  will  become  more  familiar  with 
ttie  school  systems  through  this  program,  can 
help  on  such  initiatives.  Schools  and  teachers 
also  benefit  from  the  availability  of  volunteers 
to  provkle  classroom  assistance.  This  program 
will  also  put  to  good  use  undemtilized  space 
and  equipment  that  school  districts  often  have 
as  a  result  of  decreases  in  enrollment. 

The  Ijenefits  of  the  School-Based  Meals  for 
Older  IndivkJuals  and  Intergenerational  Pro- 
grams Act  are  numerous,  arvj  I  woukj  like  to 
furttier  explain  some  of  ttie  many  benefits  of 
this  program  by  inserting  in  the  Record  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectk>n  descriptton  of  the  t)*ll  for  my 
colleagues'  conskjeration.  I  insert  the  sectiorv 
by-section  description  and  a  recent  study  by 
the  National  Association  of  Nutrition  and  Aging 
Servk:es  Programs  [NANASP]  regarding  the 
status  of  nutrition  sites  in  ttie  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Adams  and  I  have 
written  several  advocates  for  the  eklerly  re- 
garding this  piece  of  legislation.  We  have  so- 
licited comments  from  them  on  ways  in  which 
we  can  strengthen  intergenerattonal  initiatives. 
Their  responses  have  been  very  positive  and 
we  antk:ipate  embarking  on  a  united  effort  to 
support  this  measure. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Representative  Martinez, 
wtx)  serves  as  ctiairman  of  ttie  Committee  on 
Education  and  LatXM^s  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  whKh  has  jurisdrction  over 
ttie  OkJer  Americans  Act,  and  its  former  chair- 
man. Representative  Kiloee. 

In  concluskxi,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  ttie  Sctiool- 
Based  Meals  for  Otoer  IndivkJuals  and 
Intergenerational  Programs  Act  of  1991.  This 
bill  provkjes  needy  older  adults  with  nourishing 
meals  and  creates  an  environment  in  which 
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students  and  otoer  indivkJuals  may  leam  and 
profit  from  ttie  experiences  they  share. 

The  material  follovre: 

Grand  Rapids,  MI.— The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Nutrition  and  Aging  Services  Pro- 
grams (NANASP)  recently  conducted  an  in- 
formal survey  of  its  memt>ership  to  obtain  a 
"snapshot"  of  the  status  of  elderly  nutrition 
services  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  survey  asked  questions  of  its  member 
nutrition  providers  concerning  current  and 
anticipated  service  levels  and  unmet  nutri- 
tion needs  in  their  area.  Two  hundred  and 
seventh-three  responses  (273)  were  received 
firom  46  states,  plus  Guam  and  I»uerto  Rico. 

"What  is  revealed  through  this  survey  is 
that  nutrition  programs  across  the  country 
are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  growing  needs  of  the  senior  population," 
offered  John  Wren,  NANASP  First  Vice- 
President  and  the  author  of  the  study.  "The 
numbers  of  sites  closed  in  FY90  or  targeted 
for  closing  in  FY91  is  a  red  flag  that  these 
core  services  are  at  risk."  (See  attached  Sur- 
vey Compilation) 

Twenty  percent  of  those  projects  respond- 
ing indicated  that  133  meal  sites  had  been 
closed  in  FY90.  Respondees  also  indicated 
that  785,911  home-delivered  meals  had  t>een 
cut  in  FY90. 

Comments  included  in  survey  responses 
proved  revealing.  In  order  to  maintain  serv- 
ice, programs  have  "cut  staiT  hours,  elimi- 
nated all  training,  reduced  educational  pro- 
gramming at  sites,  and  served  less  expensive 
food  items".  Clients  are  called  upon  to  in- 
crease donations  and  only  the  most  frail  are 
put  on  the  home-delivered  meals  program. 

"The  results  of  this  membership  survey  are 
a  call  to  action  and  an  indication  of  the  need 
for  further  study,"  noted  Toby  Felcher, 
President  of  NANASP.  "It  appears  that  the 
Title  mc-l  nutrition  programs  have  been  se- 
verely eroded  in  their  ability  to  serve  the  el- 
derly." 

For  further  information,  contact  NANASP 
at  (800)  999-6262  or  (616)  531-9909. 
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Survey  Compilation 

Question  #1.  Number  of  sites  closed  in 
FY'90:  56  programs  (20.5  percent)  reported  1 
or  more  sites  were  closed  in  FY'90.  Low— 1 
site.  High— 18  sites.  Total  Sites  Reported 
Closed— 133;  13  programs  reported  that  only 
local  fundraising  avoided  site  reductions:  7 
programs  reported  increases  in  number  of 
sites/service  levels  due  to  fundraising/in- 
crease  in  local  support;  and  4  programs  re- 
ported site  closed  unrelated  to  funding. 

Question  «2.  Number  of  sites  to  l>e  closed 
in  FY'91:  55  programs  (20.1  percent)  reported 

1  or  more  sites  will  close  in  FY'91.  Low— 1 
site.  High— 11  sites;  Total  Additional  Sites 
To  Be  Closed— 137;  of  these  55  programs,  23 
also  had  FY'90  closings,  and  32  will  experi- 
ence reductions  for  the  first  time;  13  addi- 
tional programs  reported  that  site  closings 
were  "uncertain"  or  "unknown"  at  this 
time;  16  programs  responded  that  although 
uo  sites  were  closed,  the  number  of  meals  or 
days/hours  of  operation  will  be  reduced;  and 

2  programs  reported  they  need  additional 
funds  to  maintain  services. 

Question  #3.  Number  of  H.D.  meals  reduced 
in  FY'90:  65  programs  (23.8  percent)  reported 
H.D.  meal  reducUons  in  FY'90:  785,911  meals 
were  reportedly  cut  from  programs  in  FY'90. 
and  8  programs  will  l>e  able  to  increase  H.D. 
meals  by  165,141,  2  other  programs  will  have 
unstated  increases. 

Question  #4.  Numl>er  of  H.D.  meals  to  be 
reduced  in  FY'91:  77  programs  (28.2  percent) 
report  tb&t  H.D.  meals  will  l>e  reduced  in 
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FY'91:  of  these  T7  programs,  42  had  FY*90  re- 
ductions and  35  will  experience  redactions 
for  the  first  time;  960.079  meals  are  planned 
for  reduction  in  FY'91;  10  programs  re- 
sponded "unknown",  "uncertain",  or  "?"; 
and  6  programs  plan  to  Increase  H.D.  meals 
by  60.896. 

Question  #5.  Number  of  clients  on  con- 
gregate waiting  list:  44  programs  (16.1  per- 
cent) reported  waiting  lists  for  congregate 
nutrition  services;  12,623  seniors  were  report- 
edly on  waiting  lists  for  services;  and  8  pro- 
grams also  reported  unserved/underserved 
areas  within  their  conununitles. 

Question  #6.  Number  of  clients  on  home- 
delivered  waiting  list:  129  programs  (47.3  per- 
cent) reported  waiting  lists  for  H.D.  meal 
services;  and  18,523  seniors  are  on  waiting 
lists  for  H.D.  meals. 

SBCTION-BY-SECTION  DESCRmiON 

The  legislation  amends  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  nutrition  services 
for  older  Individuals  and  Intergenerational 
activities  in  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facilities. 

SECTION  i:  SHORT  TITLE. 

"School-Based  Meals  for  Older  Individuals 
and  Intergenerational  Programs  Act  of  1991". 

SECTION  2:  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Findings 

1.  There  are  millions  of  older  individuals 
who  could  benefit  trom  congregate  nutrition 
services,  but  meals  are  unavailable  or  lim- 
ited In  the  areas  where  they  live. 

2.  There  arc  millions  of  students  who  need 
positive  role  models,  tutors,  enhancement  of 
their  self-esteem,  and  assistance  with  the 
problems  they  face  in  our  complex  society. 

3.  Older  individuals  have  a  unique  range  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  experiences,  which 
can  be  of  immeasurable  value  for  students  as 
a  part  of  their  educational  process,  and 
Intergenerational  programs  can  provide 
older  persons  with  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute their  skills  and  talents  In  our  public 
schools. 

4.  Programs  that  create  and  foster  commu- 
nication between  older  individuals  and  youth 
are  effective  in  improving  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  aging  process;  they  can 
also  promote  more  positive,  balanced  views 
of  the  realities  of  aging,  and  reduce  negative 
stereotyping  of  older  individuals. 

5.  Unusued  or  underused  space  in  school 
buildings  can  be  shared  for  intergenerational 
programs  serving  older  individuals  in  ex- 
change for  good  faith  commitments  to  pro- 
vide volunteers  to  assist  the  schools. 

6.  School  districts  need  broad-based  sup- 
port In  their  communities  for  school  initia- 
tives, and  intergenerational  programs  can 
help  to  enrich  that  support. 

Purpoaes 

1.  To  create  and  foster  intergenerational 
opportunities  for  older  individuals  and  stu- 
dents In  the  schools  where  meals  and  social 
activities  are  provided. 

3.  To  assist  students  in  schools  with  the 
greatest  needs  as  evidenced  by  drop-out 
rates,  substance  abuse,  poverty,  and  low 
rates  of  English  proficiency. 

3.  To  provide  older  individuals  with  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  their  self-esteem  and 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  edu- 
cational process  of  our  youth  by  contribut- 
ing their  unique  knowledge,  talents,  and 
sense  of  history  through  roles  as  tutors, 
teacher  aides,  living  historians,  special 
speakers,  mentors,  playground  supervisors, 
lonchroom  assistants,  and  in  many  other 
volunteer  support  roles. 
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4.  To  fcrovide  the  potential  for  older  indi- 
viduals to  have  access  to  school  facilities, 
such  aai  libraries,  gymnasiums,  theaters, 
cafeterii|s,  audio-visual  resources,  and  trans- 
portatioh. 

5.  To  create  other  programs  for  interaction 
between  students  and  older  Individuals,  in- 
cluding I  class  discussions,  dramatic  pro- 
grams, Aaring  of  school  assemblies,  mutual 
classes.  Seld  trips,  and  others. 

SECTION  b:  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPR0PRUTI0N8 

There  kre  funds  authorized  for  nutrition 
services  and  Intergenerational  activities  for 
nscal  years  1992-95  at  the  following  amounts: 
Fy92— $50,000,000;  FY93— J52,500.(»0;  FY94— 
J55,125,00b;  and  PY95— $57.881,250— to  carry 
out  subp  irt  3  of  part  C  of  title  m.  This  re- 
flects in  sreases  for  inflation  of  five  percent 
each  yea '. 
SECTION  < : 

DIVIDuiLS 

GRAMS 

The  01  ler  Americans  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed by  ad  ling  a  new  subpart  3  under  title  ni 
C. 

The  O  immissloner  will  make  grants  to 
states  ui  der  their  state  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  projects  that: 

1.  Are  MTried  out  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary 8«  hools, 

2.  Provide  to  older  individuals  hot  meals, 
each  of  which  assures  a  minimum  of  one- 
third  of  the  dietary  allowances  as  estab- 
lished bj  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
the  Natii  inal  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council: 

A.  Whll  B  schools  are  in  session; 

B.  Duri  ig  the  summer;  and 

C.  On  the  weekdays  in  the  school  year 
when  sue  i  schools  are  not  in  session 

3.  Provide  intergenerational  activities  in 
which  oil  ler  individuals  and  students  inter- 
act at  su(  h  schools, 

4.  Provide  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties for  o:  der  individuals  at  such  schools, 

5.  Dev*op  and  maintain  skill  banks  in 
which  information  on  the  skills  and  pre- 
ferred act  ivities  of  older  individuals  is  main- 
tained ai  d  available  to  school  officials  for 
providing  such  Individuals  with  opportuni- 
ties to  s«  rve  as  tutors,  teacher  aides,  living 
historians,  special  speakers,  playground  su- 
pervisors, lunchroom  cashiers,  and  assistants 
in  such  s(  hools, 

6.  Provde  opportunities  for  older  individ- 
uals to  p(  rtlcipate  in  school  activities  (such 
as  classei,  dramatic  programs,  and  assem- 
blies) and  use  school  facilities  (such  as  cafe- 
terias. 11  iraries,  grymnaslums.  and  audito- 
riums), 

7.  Appllfcatlons  will  be  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate! state   units  on   aging  with  com- 

the  appropriate  area  agency  on 
local  educational  agency 
;ent  of  the  cost  of  each  project 
'd  in  cash  or  In  kind  from  non- 
lurces, 

ts  must  demonstrate  the  need 
^  ijects,  how  the  project  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  nutrition  services  and 
other  services  currently  provided, 

10.  Eaci  year  priority  for  grants  will  be 
given  to  Aitities  that  carried  out  a  nutrition 
project  u4der  this  program  the  previous  year 
Jtles  that  carried  out  a  nutrition 
ider  Title  3,  Part  C  of  the  Older 
Act, 
ty  will  also  be  given  to  applicants 


ments  frc 
aging  and 
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shall  be' 
Federal 

9.  Appl( 
for  such 
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project 
America 
11.  Prioi 


that  will]  serve  schools  with  the  greatest 
need  as  evidenced  by  such  factors  as  dropout 
rates,  suHstance  abuse,  and  the  number  of 
limited  E$glish-speaklng  children, 

12.  The  Commissioner  will  report  to  Con- 
gress on  tjie  effectiveness  of  this  program. 
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13.  Admin  stratlve  costs  are  limited  for 
this  progran^,  and 

14.  Funds  i^y  not  be  transferred  from  this 
program. 

8E(tnON  5:  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"nils  legislation  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1992. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  irv 
iative  American  Trust  Fund  Eq- 
d1,  legislation  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  ttie  Interior  to  invest  and  pay  interest 
on  irxlividual  Indian  money  [IIM]  furxls  held  in 
trust  by  the  Federal  Government.  Its  enact- 
ment is  necessary  to  prevent  a  grave  injustice 
to  many  of  the  300,000  Native  Americans  for 
whom  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  hokte 
nrxKiey  in  trust. 

The  system  of  trusteeship  and  Federal  man- 
agement of  Irtlian  funds  is  deeply  rooted  in  In- 
dian-U.S.  hiaory.  Treaties  are  the  first  and 
probatiiy  mosj  important  means  by  which  trust 
funds  were  held  by  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  indiWduals  or  tribes.  While  the  earli- 
est treaties  did  not  provide  that  the  United 
States  retain  funds  in  trust  for  the  tribes,  in 
1820  the  Federal  Government  adopted  the 
policy  of  holdifig  trit»al  funds  in  trust.  President 
Andrew  Jackson  may  have  tjeen  the  first  Fed- 
eral trustee  of  Indian  moneys. 

Later,  the  role  of  trustee  was  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Since  1918,  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
[BIA]  has  had  the  legal  authority  to  invest  In- 
dian trust  fun<ls.  In  1938.  the  Bureau  decided 
that  all  IIM  finds  would  tie  invested  and  di- 
rected by  its  bgency  offices  to  do  so.  Since 
1966,  the  BIA's  brarxih  of  investment  has 
pooled  all  IIM  accounts  for  investment  pur- 
poses. The  Bureau  allocates  interest  earned 
on  the  investment  pool  to  individual  accounts. 

Historically,  the  trust  fund  comprised  three 
types  of  fund$  held  by  the  United  States:  In- 
dian moneys,  proceeds  of  labor  [IMPL],  includ- 
ing all  proceols  of  "pasturage  and  sales  of 
timber,  coal  or  other  product  of  any  Indian  res- 
ervation •  *  *  and  not  the  result  of  latior  of 
any  member  if  such  tribe";  tribal  and  individ- 
ual Indian  m^ney  [MM]  accounts;  and  trit»al 
trust  funds  (often  containing  payments  for  ces- 
sion of  land).  Today.  IMPL  accounts  are  being 
phased  out  and  replaced  by  tritjal  and  individ- 
ual accounts  pursuant  to  a  1981  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  trust  fund  now  consists  chiefly  of 
tribal  and  indivWual  accounts.  These  funds  are 
derived  from  h  variety  of  sources  including: 
judgments  awards;  oil  and  gas  royalty  income; 
land  leases;  tiJnber  stumpage;  and  investment 
income.  The  largest  single  source  of  income 
to  the  tribal  tryst  funds  consists  of  judgments 
from  Indian  CKims  Commission  cases. 

The  various  Indian  trust  fund  accounts  now 
total  about  $2  billion,  containing  funds  belong- 
ing to  appfoxii^tely  300,000  individuai  native 

"^  the  254  separate  Indian  tribes. 
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Federal  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  deposit  trilal  funds  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  or 
manage  the  funds  in  trust  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  However,  ttie  san«  rules  may 
not  apply  to  funds  held  in  trust  for  individual 
native  Americans. 

In  fact  the  Comptroller  General  has  deter- 
nrwned  that  the  law,  25  U.S.C.  162a,  governing 
the  investment  of  individual  Indian  mor>eys 
[IIM]  does  not  require  the  payment  of  interest 
on  IIM  accounts  and  that  the  BIA  is  not  liable 
to  IIM  account  holders  for  loss  of  interest, 
even  those  losses  resulting  from  the  Bureau's 
failure  to  manage  IIM  investments  property. 

The  Comptroller  General's  Decision,  B- 
243029,  dated  March  25,  1991,  txit  issued 
today,  has  the  force  of  law.  Title  31  authorizes 
the  Comptroller  General  to  advise  agencies  on 
how  ttiey  may  spend  their  appropriations  (31 
U.S.C.  3529)  and,  to  settle  claims  against  the 
Govemment  Technically,  this  decision  is  an 
advarx^e  determination  advising  the  BIA  that  it 
would  be  in  violation  of  appropriations  laws  to 
pay  imputed,  unearned  interest  on  IIM  ac- 
counts. In  effect,  ttie  decision  also  advises  the 
BIA  on  how  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  settle  claims  filed  against  BIA  for  im- 
puted interest  in  IIM  accounts. 

The  Comptroller  General's  decision  was  is- 
sued in  response  to  a  request  by  Stanley  M. 
Speaks,  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  requesting  an  advance  determina- 
tion on  the  propriety  of  paying  IIM  account 
holders  interest  income  that  would  have  ac- 
crued but  did  not,  because  of  the  Bureau's 
management  of  ttiose  accounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comptroller  General's  de- 
cision coukJ  not  have  come  at  a  worse  time 
for  ttie  Indian  Trust  Fund  Program.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  major  setttack  in  efforts  to  correct  years 
of  mismanagement  and  atxjsed  by  ttie  BIA. 
Neither  the  BIA,  ttie  Congress,  nor  ttie  IIM  ac- 
count tioMers  are  in  a  positk>n  at  this  time  to 
cak;ulate  with  any  certainty  an  estimated  total 
of  lost  interest,  or  even  to  kJentify,  for  exanv 
pie,  ttiose  accounts  or  portions  of  accounts 
ttiat  have  not  been  invested,  over  wtiat  period 
of  time  BIA  may  have  failed  to  invest  partKular 
IIM  funds,  or  when  interest  may  not  have  been 
posted  property. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  t)ecause  of  in- 
accurate financial  records,  poor  accounting 
processes,  and  inadequate  management  and 
controls  of  Indian  trust  funds  by  BIA  docu- 
mented in  rxjmerous  audit  reports  by  ttie  De- 
partment of  ttie  Interior's  own  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  [GIG],  Congress  has  instructed  the 
Bureau  to  audit  and  reconcile  all  Indian  ac- 
counts to  ttie  greatest  extent  practk^able  (Put>- 
Ik:  Law  101-612,  104  Statutes  1915  (1990); 
Public  law  101-121,  103  Statutes  702  (1989)). 
As  documented  by  ttie  OIG  and  others, 
ttiere  tiave  been  many  instances  wtiere  ttie 
Bureau  has,  either  by  neglect  or  k>y  deciskms, 
failed  to  invest  some  IIM  moneys,  and  has  de- 
prived accounts  holders  of  ttie  opportunities  to 
earn  interest  income  by  failing  to  record  inter- 
est income  properly  or  to  credit  an  account 
hoWer  with  interest  earned.  For  example,  the 
BIA  has  not  calculated  interest  on  oil  and  gas 
royalties  since  1985,  alttxMjgh  such  funds  are 
invested  as  part  of  the  IIM  pool  of  funds. 

For  example,  from  1982  through  1989,  the 
OIG  issued  30  separate  audit  reports  covering 
varkxjs  aspects  of  BIA's  management  and  ac- 
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counting  for  tmst  funds.  Here  is  a  summary  of 
ttie  OIG  findings: 

IndivkJual  Indian  money  accounts  [MM]: 
(Nine  audits  from  1983  to  1988)  The  BIA  did 
not  have  a  centralized  managerial  operatkxi 
with  responsitJility  and  control  over  all  aspects 
of  ttie  individual  Indian  rrxMiey  operation.  Many 
BIA  agencies  dkj  not  reconcile  their  account 
balances  with  BIA's  control  account  t>alances, 
dkJ  not  meet  their  trust  responsibilities  relating 
to  funds  held  in  supervised  accounts,  and 
made  significant  errors  in  computing  interest 
payat}le  on  IIM's.  The  agencies  had  numerous 
accounting  errors  and  ottier  internal  control 
weaknesses. 

Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Payments:  (Four  audits 
from  1983  to  1986)  Royalties  were  not  distrit>- 
uted  to  Indian  mineral  owners  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. Interest  earned  on  oil  and  gas  revenues 
deposited  in  special  accounts  and  U.S.  Treas- 
ury accounts  were  not  distributed  to  tribes  and 
indivkjual  Indians.  Oil  and  gas  collections  were 
not  deposited  on  time. 

Judgment  Award  Funds:  (Ten  audits  in 
1988)  Improper  accounting  entries  and  inad- 
equate internal  control  resulted  in 
overdisbursements  of  judgment  award  funds 
and  negative  account  balances.  Permanent  in- 
vestment accounts  were  reduced  below  au- 
ttiorized  levels.  Funds  were  not  distributed  to 
IIM's. 

Leasing  and  Realty  Operations:  (Five  audits 
from  1982  to  1984)  Agricultural  lands  re- 
mained urHeased  for  extended  periods,  and 
leases  were  not  reissued  in  a  timely  manner. 
Fair  rental  rates  and  grazing  fees  were  not 
ctiarged.  Delinquent  rents  were  not  collected, 
and  interest  was  not  collected  on  late  rental 
payments.  Rents  were  not  property  distributed 
and  grazing  fees  were  not  equitatiiy  allocated 
to  landowners. 

This  is  only  a  summary  of  ttie  extensive 
management  and  accounting  failures  of  BIA. 
Furttiermore,  ttiese  difficulties  are  symptomatk: 
of  the  chronk:  problems  of  a  BIA  accounting 
system  ttiat  cannot  accurately  tell  tribes  of  IIM 
account  holders  how  much  money  they  have 
or  should  have. 

To  make  matters  worse,  wtien  IrxSan  trust 
fijnds  have  been  k)st,  the  appropriate  account 
hokJers  have  not  been  reinribursed  because 
the  Bureau  does  not  have  a  formal  polkry  for 
reimbursing  account  tiokjers  for  losses.  In  fact, 
the  Bureau  has  repeatedly  failed  to  even  notify 
account  hoklers  wtien  such  tosses  tiave  oc- 
curred. The  k>ss  of  trust  funds  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Bureau's  fiduciary  and  trust  resporv 
sit)ilities.  It  is  apparent  that  ttie  Bureau  must 
estatiiish  a  policy  ttiat  ensures  ttiat  account 
ticklers  wtio  sustained  k>sses  of  principal  and 
interest  are  able  to  recoup  bsses  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  has  elapsed.  It  is  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable to  expect  anything  less. 

Coupled  with  ttie  manifest  BIA  management 
failures,  the  Comptroller  GeneraPs  Deciskxi  is 
a  recipe  for  serious  injustice  in  Indian  country. 
Ttie  result  is  unfair,  but  Congress  can  correct 
the  situatk>n  by  enacting  the  Native  American 
Trust  Fund  Equity  Act  of  1 991 . 

The  Comptroller  General's  decisk)n  turns  on 
the  wording  of  25  U.S.C.  162a,  wheh  author- 
izes ttie  Secretary  to  invest  IIM  moneys,  but 
does  not  require  him  to  do  so.  Clearly,  ttie  BIA 
should  be  required  to  invest  these  funds  arxJ 
to  make  ttiem  as  productive  as  possit)le  for 
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ttie  beneficiaries.  The  Native  American  Trust 
Fund  Equity  Act  of  1991  will  do  just  ttiaL 
Moreover,  it  will  auttiorize  ttie  Secretary  of  ttie 
Interior  to  pay  tost  interest  resulting  from  past 
BIA  failure  to  properly  manage  MM  invest- 
ments. 

Stated  simply,  the  Native  American  Trust 
Fund  Equity  Act  of  1991  reinforces  our  moral 
and  ethtoal  obiigattons  to  indivktual  Indian 
moneys  account  hoklers.  By  its  enactment. 
Congress  will  create  ttie  auttxxity  for  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  ttie  Interior  to  ttonor  our  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities to  native  Americans;  however, 
any  expenditures  under  such  auttxxity  wiH  be 
sutiject  to  the  annual  appropriattons  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dearly,  ttie  responsibilities  im- 
posed by  treaties,  statutes  and  ttie  courts 
have  established  a  complex  set  of  responsibil- 
ities for  ttie  BIA.  However,  accounting  (or  ttie 
daily  and  annual  balances  of  the  trust  fund 
has  been  a  continuing  point  of  controversy 
and  rightful  crittoism  of  BIA  management 
There  are  hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  native 
Americans  wtio  took  to  ttie  BIA  for  help,  un- 
derstanding and  cooperatton.  They  deserve 
leadership.  Tliey  deserve  support  Ttiey  de- 
serve accountability.  They  deserve  a  fair 
stiake  and  honest  administratton  from  ttieir 
govemment  Ttiey  deserve  ttie  Illative  Amer- 
toan  Trust  Fund  Equity  Act  of  1991. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  cosporv 
soring  this  legislatton  and  helping  to  ensure  its 
rapkj  enactment 


TRIBUTE  TO  GAYLE  LAVALLEE— 
WINNER  OF  CABLE  IN  THE 
CLASSROOM  EDUCATOR  AWARD 


HON.  DKX  SWETT 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  remaikat)le  sctioolteactier 
from  my  home  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Gayle  LaVaHee,  a  7th  grade  English  and  so- 
cial studies  teactier  at  Merrimack  Valley  Mid- 
dle School,  was  recently  selected  as  one  of 
only  14  persons  nattonwkje  to  be  awarded  ttie 
1991  Cable  in  the  Classroom  Educator  Award. 

"Newsroom,"  a  project  designed  t)y  Con- 
tinental Cat)leviston,  helped  Gayle  expose  her 
students  to  reportorial  and  interpretive 
newsgathering.  Under  her  directton,  the  stu- 
dents used  their  newfound  skills  to  write  and 
edit  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  students  con- 
ducted interviews,  wrote  editorials — wtieh  of- 
fered them  an  opportunity  to  express  their  per- 
sonal opintons  on  issues,  and  conducted  polls 
of  the  student  body,  thus  involving  the  entire 
sctiool.  Under  Gayle's  leadership,  Ixjt  with  an 
impressive  degree  of  autonomy,  ttie  students 
succeeded  in  producing  a  stellar  work  of  jour- 
nalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  alarming  25  percent  of  stu- 
dents fail  to  graduate  from  high  school  every 
year.  Our  country  desperately  needs  more 
imaginative  teactiers  like  Gayle  to  create  pro- 
grams wtuch  build  self-confidence  and  help 
students  recognize  and  reach  ttieir  full  poten- 
tial in  academia.  With  this  sort  of  tiands  on 
program  students  are  encouraged  not  only  to 
remain  in  school,  but  to  excel.  Ttie  importance 
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of  Gayle's  drive  and  determination  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  She  has  shown  us  that  cre- 
ativity on  the  part  of  our  teachers  can  provide 
an  educatiorul  program  which  is  l»th  enter- 
taining and  rewarding.  It  is  innovative  teachers 
Bee  Gayle  who  help  to  tum  impressionatjle 
young  teenagers  into  conscientious  students. 

Mr.  Speal<er,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Gayle  LaVallee  on  receiving 
this  most  deserved  award.  If  is  refreshing  that 
amidst  the  crisis  in  education  our  great  coun- 
try faces  there  are  people  like  Gayle,  wtio  so 
effectively  demonstrate  that  dedk:ated  people 
can  make  a  caicial  difference  in  ttie  lives  of 
our  Nation's  chikjren. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BUSINESS/EDUCATION 
SERVICES  AND  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  DENNB  M.  HERTTl 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Business/Education  Servrces  and  Training 
[BEST]  Program,  as  well  as  the  Drop  Every- 
thing and  Read  [DEAR]  Program  of  Madison 
Heights.  Ml. 

The  Best  Program  is  a  development  of  the 
Madeon  aduit  educatkKi  consortium  which  Is 
designed  to  be  comprehensive  hands-on  stu- 
dent training  and  education  project  with  the 
help  of  credit  unions  in  the  Metropolitan  De- 
troit area.  The  eariy  progress  of  the  program 
is  a  positive  ind«ation  of  its  future  success  in 
this  area,  as  well  as  its  capacity  to  expand 
into  other  fiekls  of  industry. 

In  additkjn.  the  people  of  Madison  Heights 
are  earning  ttie  title  of  the  "Community  That 
Reads"  through  an  innovative  reading  pro- 
gram designed  to  involve  community  leaders 
and  businesses  in  the  task  of  teaching  our 
chikJren  to  read.  To  that  end,  Thursday.  April 
18.  1991.  has  been  declared  Community 
Readmg  Day  wherein  celebrity  readers  and 
volunteers  will  visit  classrooms  in  the  city  of 
Madeon  Heights  from  1  p.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  All 
classrooms  in  the  city  of  Madison  Heights  will 
drop  everything  and  read.  The  city  has  gone 
even  further  to  resolve  ttiat  all  local  busi- 
nesses and  government  offices  be  encour- 
aged to  drop  everything  and  read  during  this 
half  hour  period. 

Many  people  speak  of  helping  the  youth  in 
their  communities  gain  valuable  on-the-job 
skills  and  experierKe  and  even  more  speak  of 
fighting  illiteracy,  but  the  education  profes- 
sionals and  business  leaders  of  Madison 
Heights  are  doing  it  My  dear  colleagues, 
please  join  me  in  commending  and  congratu- 
lating these  citizens  of  Madison  Heights  for 
ttieir  valiant  arxj  worthwtiile  erxleavors. 
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A  TR  BUTE  TO  ANDY  WINDERS 

F  ON.  CHESTER  G.  ATXINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TH  !  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  AT  klNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
many  grept  t»askett)all  players  to  take  to  the 
parquet  fibers  of  Boston  Garden,  from  Cousy 
and  Russtll  to  Bird  and  Parish.  Recently,  how- 
ever, a  p  ayer  more  Inspiring  than  any  Celtic 
great  that!  graced  that  famous  floor  has  come 
to  my  attention.  That  player  was  Andy  Wind- 
ers, j 

Andy  is|a  senior  at  Action-Boxboro  Regional 
High  School,  and  captain  of  their  boys  tasket- 
ball  team..  As  their  captain.  Andy  led  the  team 
to  the  di>jision  2  State  Championship  game. 
Unfortunately,  Action-Boxboro's  remaritable 
season  d|J  not  end  on  a  positive  note.  They 

■74  heart  breaker  to  the  opposing 

Sharon. 

IS  impressive  about  Action-Boxboro. 
..  ticular,  Andy  Winders,  was  not  the 
way  they  flayed  the  game  itself,  it  was  not  the 
35  points  )^ndy  scored,  it  was  not  the  fact  that 
25  of  them  came  in  the  second  half  and  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  he  made  three  pointer  after 
three  pointer  in  the  waning  minutes  of  play.  It 
was  the  fact  that  he  dkj  all  of  this  while  suffer- 
ing from  C  ystic  Fitxosis. 

The  dis<  ase  and  the  accompanying  nagging 
cough  ha\  e  afflicted  Andy  since  birth,  but  he 
has  not  l(t  this  adversity  hinder  him  in  any 
way — on  ( ir  off  ttie  court.  He  is  preskJent  of 
Action-Boj  boro's  chapter  of  the  National 
Honor  So<  iety  and  is  highly  respected  by  his 
peers,  tea  hers,  and  coaches. 
Mr^  Spe  iker.  I  hope  that  the  example  that 

set  by  Andy  Winders  not  only  re- 

10W  fortunate  many  of  us  are.  txjt 
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drives  us  I  leyond  the  fetters  of  our  limitations. 


HA  IRIET  TAYLOR  UPTON 
NATIONAL  mSTORIC  SITE 


JAMES  A.  THAnCAM',  JR. 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THd  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

;  'hursday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
legislation  yesterday  that  would  designate  ttie 
former  resnence  of  famous  suffragette  Harriet 
Taytor  Udon  of  Wan-en.  OH.  a  national 
historna  sne. 

Harriet  Taytor  Upton  dedkated  her  life  to 
the  cause  of  women's  rights.  In  1921.  she 
served  as  |a  representative  from  Ohio  on  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the  State  Suf- 
frage Association.  She  also  served  as  an  hon- 
orary vice  presklent  of  the  association  that 
same  year.  As  treasurer  of  the  Nattonal  Amer- 
kan  Wonjan  Suffrage  Association.  Harriet 
Taylor  Upt^n  Transformed  ttie  associatton  into 
a  debt-free,  profitable  organization. 

In  addition  to  her  work  in  the  suffrage  move- 
ment. Mrs.  Upton  was  a  major  figure  in  other 
spheres  o<  nattonal  politks.  She  served  as 
vee  chairperson  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Republcan  National  Committee— the  first 
woman  to  ever  hoW  ttiat  position  from  either 
party.  She  was  also  instrumental  in  opening 
the  U.S.  Diptomatk;  Corps  to  women. 
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My  legislatiiin  woukJ  give  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  authority  to  acquire  the 
property  with  either  government  money,  do- 
nated funds  0^  by  exchange.  The  former  resi- 
dence would  be  designated  as  the  Hamet 
Taylor  Upton  National  Historic  Site  and  woukJ 
be  administen  d  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  bill.  Haniit  Taylor  Upton's  residence  is  a 
previous  histo^k:  landmark.  It  should  be  pre- 
served and  maintained  to  educate  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  and  as  a  lasting  trilxjte 
to  this  great  American. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  DODGER 
GREAb  JOHN  ROSEBORO 


HON.  lERVYNM.  DYMAUY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11. 1991 
Mr.  DYMALI.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  gn  sat  Californian.  John  Roseboro. 
Those  of  us  w^o  are  fans  of  the  national  pas- 
time  vividly   recall  the   outstanding  job  that 
John  Rosetiorc  i  dkl  as  catcher  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Dodgers.  During  the  sixties.  John  caught 
more  than  100  games  for  7  consecutive  years 
and  every  innilig  of  every  game  In  the  first  4 
Los  Angeles  WorW  Series— 1959,  1963,  1965. 
and  1966. 

After  an  illus  Irious  career  as  a  player.  John 
Roseboro  use<  his  leadership  qualities  in  the 
worid  of  business.  In  the  midseventies  he 
started  a  put  Ik:  relattons  company,  Fouch 
Rosetx)ro.  Not  surprisingly,  the  company  was 
and  continues  lo  be  a  successful  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speakei,  Roseboro's  success  in  the 
business  wort^  didn't  provkle  ttie  personal 
happiness  he  derived  from  playing  t)aset}all. 
He  was  once  duoted  as  saying  "the  only  thing 
that  I  have  really  enjoyed  in  my  life  is  base- 
tall.  The  rest  ypu  do  to  exist."  It's  crystal  clear 
that  No.  8  shoiid  be  utilizing  his  skills  as  a  big 
league  manager.  In  1987,  he  began  the  jour- 
ney toward  his  ultimate  goal  by  signing  on  as 
a  minor  league  catching  instructor.  Since  that 
time  he  has  served  as  a  roving  instructor  to 
minor  leaguers  !in  the  Dodger  organization.  His 
most  recent  assignment  is  manager  of  the 
Ltoei  Tigers  in  the  Dominrcan  Republk:  Winter 
League.  Apparently,  John  Roseboro  has  the 
golden  touch  because  the  Licei  Tigers  won  the 
Winter  League  Champtonship  for  1990.  This  is 
a  well  deserved  honor  for  John  Roseboro  arxl 
his  players. 

As  the  major  league  baseball  season  begins 
and  throngs  fill  the  Nation's  ball  part<s,  serious 
basetall  fans  are  waiting  anxiously  for  the  day 
that  John  Rosetxjro  trots  out  for  the  pregame 
meeting  with  the  umpires  prior  to  a  team  that 
he  manages  t^ing  the  fieW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  we  doni  have  to  wait  much  longer  for 
ttiat  moment.  Jjhn  RosetxHO  desen/es  it  and 
so  does  baseba  II. 
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RETIREMENT:  JOHN  CROWLEY. 
PASADENA  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month,  the 
city  of  Pasadena  will  lose  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished public  officials.  John  Crowley  has 
served  the  citizens  of  southern  Califomia  in  a 
number  of  capacities  for  over  40  years,  and 
on  behalf  of  all  of  my  constituents,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Pasadena  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

Since  1978,  John  Crowley  has  served  on 
the  Pasadena  Board  of  Directors,  highlighted 
by  a  term  as  mayor  from  1986  to  1988.  During 
his  tenure,  he  was  instrurT>ental  in  developing 
a  k}ng-term  financial  plan  for  tfie  city  as  well 
as  helping  Pasadena  meet  its  growing  infra- 
structure needs. 

Director  Crowley  tiegan  his  career  in  1942 
as  a  consultant  to  tt^  put)lic  administration 
service  in  addition  to  serving  as  the  southem 
California  manager  of  this  League  of  Califomia 
Cities.  In  1983,  he  became  the  city  manager 
of  Monterey  Park.  CA.  After  serving  the  city  of 
Monterey  for  8  years.  John  took  a  break  from 
public  servKe  to  corx^ntrate  on  a  career  in 
real  estate  development  and  management.  In 
1978.  he  returned  to  public  life  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Pasadena  Board  of  Directors, 
representing  the  city's  first  district,  a  position 
he  will  relinquish  this  rmnth. 

In  addition  to  his  impressive  public  record, 
John  has  t)een  active  in  a  number  of  other 
areas.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Southem 
California  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Civk:  League  Board  of  Directors,  and 
member  of  the  Butbank-Glendale-Pasadena 
Airport  Authority.  In  his  community  he  has 
been  the  chairman  of  a  number  of  organiza- 
ttons  including  the  Pasadena  Area  Liberal  Arts 
Center,  the  city  of  Pasadena  Cultural  Heritage 
Commission,  and  the  Pacificulture  Foundation 
and  Asia  Museum.  And,  he  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  his  alma 
mater,  Swarttmiore  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  woukj  take  all  day  to  read  a 
list  of  all  of  John's  accomplishments.  An  even 
tonger  list  might  be  the  number  of  southem 
Califomians  who  have  benefited  from  his  dedi- 
cated service.  He  will  be  missed  on  the  Pasa- 
dena Board  of  Directors,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  remain  an  active  arxl  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  We  wish  him  the  best 
in  his  retirement. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  COR- 
RECT THE  TARIFF  INVERSION 
ON  CERTAIN  IRON  AND  STEEL 
PIPE  AND  TUBE  PRODUCTS 


HON.  MARH  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  HarnK>nized  Tariff 
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Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  correct  the 
tariff  rate  inversion  on  cartxin  and  stainless 
steel  pipe  and  tube  products.  A  general  policy 
behind  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  our  trading  partners  is  to 
effect  higher  tariffs  on  higher  value-added 
products.  However,  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  applies  lower 
tariffs  on  higher  value-added  products,  steel 
pipes  arxj  tubes,  than  it  applies  to  Vne  input 
products,  steel  sheets  arxJ  plates. 

I.  and  several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  have  sought  a 
reasonable  rerr>edy  for  this  unintended  and 
unfair  tariff  inversion  since  the  issue  was  first 
Ixought  to  my  attention  in  1985.  We  have 
communk^ted  our  corx^em  about  this  issue  to 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  on  many  occa- 
sions. The  U.S.  Trade  Representative  has  ac- 
knowledged that  this  tariff  inversion  has  t>een 
harmful  to  U.S.  producers  of  pipe  and  tut>e 
products.  Furthermore,  it  is  agreed  that  tariff 
inversions,  in  general,  are  contrary  to  natk)nal 
and  international  tariff  polk;ies.  However,  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  has  opposed  a  leg- 
islative approach  to  this  problem  in  favor  of 
international  negotiations  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Uruguay  round. 

It  was  first  suggested  to  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee on  July  7,  1988  that  tf»e  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  would  seek  to  correct  the  tariff 
inversion  between  weWed  steel  pipes  and 
tubes  and  flat-rolled  steel  ttwough  ttie  GATT 
tariff  negotiations.  Former  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Clayton  Yeutter  indk;ated  then  Vha\ 
this  tariff  inversion  was  a  high  priority  for  ttie 
United  States  at  the  Uniguay  round  trade 
talks.  On  September  22,  1988.  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee hekj  a  tiearing  to  consider  my  t>ill 
to  correct  the  tariff  inverson.  At  that  hiearing 
former  U.S.  Trade  Representative  General 
Counsel  Judith  Bello  assured  members  of  the 
subicommittee  that  the  United  States  would 
seek  to  correct  the  inversion  through  ttie 
GATT.  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Carta  Hills 
reiterated  the  administration's  Intention  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  the  GATT  multilateral  nego- 
tiatk>ns  in  corresporxience  to  me  dated  May  4, 
1989. 

1  understand  that  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed in  ttie  multilateral  tariff  negotiations  ttie 
complete  elimination  of  tariffs  for  all  steel 
products  shipped  tietween  GATT  signatories.  1 
understand  further  ttiat  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  support  for  this  proposal  among  our  GATT 
trading  partners,  atttiough  no  final  agreement 
on  tariff  issues  was  reached  when  GATT  ne- 
gotiations fell  apart  last  Decemt)er  due  to  agri- 
cultural issues. 

The  U.S.  pipe  and  tutie  industry  togettier 
with  ttie  domestK  steel  industry  supports  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative's  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate steel  duties  here  and  abroad.  If  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  is  successful  in  these 
negotiations,  the  tariff  inversion  tjetween  pipe 
and  tube  and  flat-rolled  steel  wouW  be  de- 
leted, and  steel  trade.  In  general,  wouM  be 
fairer.  However,  in  the  atjsence  of  a  multilat- 
eral agreement  addressing  steel  tariffs  and  ttie 
elimination  of  this  inverted  tariff,  I  will  aggres- 
sively pursue  a  legislative  remedy  in  ttie  mis- 
cellaneous tariff  t)ill  process. 

To  provkle  some  t>ackgrourxJ  on  how  this 
problem  arose,  prior  to  1960.  the  duty  on 
pipes  and  tubes  was  more  than  twice  ttie  duty 
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on  the  input  product,  steel  sheets.  In  1960, 
tiowever,  ttie  duty  for  stieet  was  ctianged  to 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  1 0  percent,  or  alxxit  $5 
per  ton  at  prevailing  prk:es,  while  ttie  duty  on 
pipe  remained  at  ttie  specific  rate  of  30  cents 
a  pound,  or  about  $6  per  ton.  Rampant  infla- 
tkxi  in  the  1970's  caused  steel  prk:es  to  more 
ttian  quadruple.  By  1975,  duties  on  sheet  arxJ 
plate  were  $20  per  ton  and  those  on  pipe  re- 
mained at  S6  per  ton.  Through  an  oversight, 
this  Inversion  caused  t}y  inflation  was  not  cor- 
rected at  ttie  time  ttiat  pipe  and  tube  products 
were  converted  to  ttie  ad  vak>rem  system  in 
the  1979  GATT  round. 

The  legislatk>n  I  am  introducing  today  would 
correct  this  undesirat>le  inversion  t}y  increas- 
ing the  tariffs  on  most  wekJed  caibon  steel 
pipes  and  tut>es  from  ttieir  present  range  of 
0.5  percent  to  1.9  percent  to  a  range  of  4.9 
percent  to  6.5  percent;  stainless  steel  pipes 
and  tubes  wouM  be  increased  from  the 
present  range  of  4.9  percent  to  5  percent  up 
to  9.5  percent  to  10.1  percent.  Ttiis  increase 
woukj  equalize  ttie  duties  between  stieet  and 
pipe  In  a  way  ttiat  should  tiave  tieen  done 
when  ttie  TSUS  was  converted  to  the  ad 
valorum  system. 

The  tariff  inverskm  contributed  to  ttie  severe 
decline  in  the  domestk:  pipe  and  tutie  industry 
through  the  late  seventies  and  ttie  earty 
eigtities.  The  inversk>n  encouraged  a  huge  irv 
flux  of  imports  of  pipe  and  tubie  products  to 
the  United  States.  Foreign  producers  shifted 
export  (xoduction  from  stieets  to  pipe  to  avoid 
the  higher  duty.  In  the  process,  U.S.  latxx  k>st 
as  many  as  15.000  jot>s  in  the  pipe  and  a 
higher  U.S.  trade  defk:iL  Imported  steel  pipes 
and  tubes  rose  from  26.1  percent  of  ttie  mar- 
ket in  1979  to  a  high  of  neariy  60  percent  in 
1984.  Import  penetration  in  ttie  pipe  market 
was  36.6  percent  In  1990  compared  to  only 
1 7.6  percent  for  all  steel  imports. 

This  bill  tias  the  full  support  of  the  carbon 
and  stainless  pipe  arxJ  tube  industries,  as  well 
as  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and 
the  United  Steelwortcers  Unkxi. 

This  legislation  is  completely  consistent  with 
our  tariff  polk:y  and  with  our  ot>ligations  under 
the  GATT.  The  United  States  Is  required  to 
compensate  those  trading  partners  wtio  re- 
quest compensatkw  for  ttie  extra  duties  this 
bill  wouM  impose.  This  bill  provktes  ttie  admin- 
Istratkxi  with  negotiating  authority  in  ttie  event 
ttiat  a  claim  for  compensation  is  made.  1  tiave 
full  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  t>e  atite  to  negotiate  any  com- 
pensatkin  claims  in  a  way  ttiat  will  spread  out 
ttie  effects  of  such  compensation  over  many 
products  and  Industries  so  as  to  make  its  ef- 
fect benign. 

The  existing  tariff  inverskxi  t)etween  cartXKi 
and  stainless  pipe  and  tut)e  products  and  ttie 
flat-rolled  Input  products  is  placing  an  unfair 
burden  on  the  U.S.  pipe  and  tube  Industry. 
Ttiis  inverson  was  not  intended  and  is  unde- 
siratjle.  It  conflk:ts  with  our  general  tariff  polcy 
of  having  higher  tariffs  on  higher  valued  prod- 
ucts, a  policy  wtiich  our  trading  partners 
share.  1  once  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  efforts  to  alleviate  the  harm 
caused  by  this  tariff  rate  inverskxi. 


UMI 
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SUPPORT  FOR  REGIONAL  miTIA- 
TIVE  TO  BRING  PEACE  TO  EL 
SALVADOR 


^rEi 


EXtENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  team  has  proven  that  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion, arid  true  sportsmanship  can  reap  many 
rewardai. 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,   I 

wouW  like  to  express  my  support  for  the  re- 

gfonal  initiative  of  the  Governments  of  Costa 

Rica.    El    Salvador,    Guatemala,    Honduras. 

Nicaragua,  and  Pananta  to  txing  peace  to  El 

Salvador.     On     December     17.     1990     in 

Puntarenas.  Costs  R«a,  the  Presidents  of 

these  six  Central  American  nations  signed  the 

Declaratkxi  of  El  Salvador. 

The  Declaratkxi  of  El  Salvador  recognizes 
Ihe  efforts  of  the  SaJvadoran  Presklent  Alfredo 
Cristiani,  since  his  inauguration  on  July  1, 
1989.  to  end  the  SaJvadoran  armed  conflk:t 
through  d»k>g  with  the  FMLN  and  to  attain  full 
as8lmlatk)n  of  this  armed  reljel  group  into 
peaceful  arxl  democratic  life  of  the  country. 
This  statement  of  support  for  the  Government 
of  Presklent  Cristiarv  sends  an  important  mes- 
sage to  the  FMLN  and  demonstrates  that 
these  presidents  are  committed  to  peace  and 
politKal  stability  in  the  regkm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Salvadoran  conflict  frus- 
trates politcal  and  economk:  development  in 
Central  Amerna.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  support  all  efforts  to  txing  about  a 
cease-fire  in  El  Salvador,  including  regk)nal 
plans  such  as  the  Declaratkxi  of  El  Salvador 
and  multilateraJ  Initiatives  such  as  the  negotia- 
tions taking  place  under  the  auspces  of  the 
United  Natkxw.  The  end  of  the  armed  conflkn 
in  El  Salvador  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  not  only  in  El  Salvador,  but  in  all 
Central  Amenca. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 

WOONSOCKET       NORTH        STARS 
HOCKEY  TEAM 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTIEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
Woonsocket  North  Stars  hockey  team,  double 
winners  in  the  recent  New  England  Hockey 
Championships.  The  North  Stars'  pee  wee  "A" 
team  took  the  horwrs  in  the  New  England 
level  I  tournament  heW  in  Augusta.  ME,  while 
the  Squirt  "A"  team  was  vKtorious  in  the  Yan- 
kee Conference  level  II  competitkxi  in  Cran- 
ston, Rl.  I  sincerely  congratulate  and  applaud 
the  efforts  of  all  of  the  participating  athletes, 
their  coaches,  and  tt«ir  parents. 

in  addttwn  to  the  gkxy  and  honor  that  ac- 
companies this  achievement,  the  North  Stars 
pee  wee  team  will  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
rmenting  an  of  New  England  in  the  natwnal 
championships.  They  wM  be  one  of  eight  re- 
gtonal  champions  from  across  tfiis  country 
vying  for  the  natkxiai  title  in  Detroit.  Ml.  I  wish 
them  al  the  best  of  luck  as  they  strive  for  the 
title. 

This  great  accomplishment  is  signifkant.  not 
only  for  the  North  Stars,  but  for  aH  youth  alike. 


miBUTE  TO  ALDO  RAY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  ^4LLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  collfagues  to  join  me  in  remembering  a 
distinguished  constituent  of  mine,  the  late  Aldo 
Ray. 

AkJo  iJay  was  raised  in  Crockett.  CA.  where 
his  father  wori<ed  in  the  C&H  Sugar  Refinery. 
He  sen*d  as  a  Navy  frogman  in  Worid  War 
II  and  w  as  attending  school  on  the  Gl  bill  at 
Universi  y  of  California  at  Bericeley  when  he 
was  siinultaneously  elected  constat>le  of 
Crocketti  and  won  ttie  part  in  a  football  movie, 
"Saturday's  Hero."  starring  John  Derek  and 
Donna  Reed. 

After  Serving  as  constable  for  a  year,  Mr. 
Ray  headed  for  Hollywood.  During  his  career, 
he  piay^  in  over  60  movies,  staning  with  ac- 
as  Humphrey  Bogart.  Spencer  Tra- 
Wyman,  Ann  Bancroft,  and  John 


,  imed  to  live  in  Crockett  in  1983. 
where  lie  was  weteomed  by  fellow  towns- 
people vjrho  still  regard  him  as  "one  of  the 
guys."  Ust  month.  Mr.  Ray  lost  a  2-year  bat- 
tle with  ^ncer.  He  will  be  rememtjered  fondly 
by  frierxis  and  family  as  one  wtrose  success 
never  caused  him  to  lose  his  identity  or  forget 
his  hometown. 

Mr.  Sp  saker.  I  krx)w  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  sauting  AkJo  Ray.  a  man  who  touched 
many  liv«s  through  his  community  involvement 
andfilmi 


THE  I  TH 


ANNUAL  QUEENS  HALF 
MARATHON 


ION.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  SdHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sunday 
on  April  [14,  1991,  the  College  Point  Road 
Runners  Track  Club  will  sponsor  the  13th  An- 
nual Queens  Half  Marathon. 

Over  t,500  mnners  will  participate  in  the 
13.1-milei  race,  whfch  passes  through  New 
York  Cit^i  s  Borough  of  Queens  in  the  Malba 
and  Colege  Point  communities.  Runners 
come  frotn  all  over  the  Meti^opolltan  area  to 
participate  in  this  festive  event. 

The  d^  also  includes,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Annual  Skaggs  Walsh  5K  Run.  This  5-kik)- 
meter  run  is  for  endurance  mnners  who  have 
not  yet  goduated  to  the  longer  half-marathon, 
though  1  am  sure  it  will  be  just  as  exciting  an 
event.  TMs  new  event  is  named  for  the 
Skaggs  \^alsh  Oil  Co.,  who  over  the  years 
have  supported  the  Queens  Half  Marathon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  event  is  an  extra 
special  orte,  because  it  typifies  the  giving  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Queens.  It  is  being  dednated 
to  Joseph  Obremski,  who  has  been  paralyzed 
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for  the  last  7  years.  Funds  raised  at  the  event 
will  go  toward  the  cost  of  a  spinal  operation 
that  may  aNow  Mr.  Obremski  to  walk  again. 
Queens  Suriace  Transit  has  already  pledged  a 
very  generoie  $20,000  toward  the  day's  goal 
of  $50,000. 

Mr.  Speal^er.  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  join 
my  friends  and  neighbors  at  these  races  this 
Sunday  in  McNeil  Park,  whfch  were  created 
out  of  a  seAse  of  community  spirit,  and  em- 
body the  spirit  of  caring  and  involvement  ttiat 
is  a  real  part  of  Queens  history.  Events  like 
this  make  ne  proud  to  represent  such  an  ac- 
tive and  giving  community. 

Mr.  Speal«er,  it  is  also  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  thani(  the  organizers,  the  College  Point 
Road  Runn^  Track  Club,  and  the  sponsors, 
especially  Skaggs  Walsh  Fuel  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  wouW  like  to 
say  to  Mr.  Joseph  Obremski  that  he  is  in  the 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  everyone  connected 
with  tfie  racet 


HONORING  A  LONGTIME  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


^ON.  JOEL  HEFIEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HbuSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  HEFLBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1,  1991. 
Mr.  Pete  Hole  will  retire  as  presklent  of  Good- 
will Industries  in  Colorado  Springs.  The  agen- 
cy has  t>ecome  one  of  ttie  top  Goodwill's  in 
the  Natwn  under  Pete's  leadership  and  after 
17  years  of  dedicated  servfce.  he  will  be 
missed.         i 

Pete  Hoke  twill  turn  76  in  August  and  began 
his  career  with  Goodwill  in  1969  after  retiring 
as  a  cofcnel  from  ttie  Air  Force.  He  has 
sen/ed  as  Goodwill's  chief  executive  offfcer 
since  Septentwr  1974. 

Under  Peje's  leadership,  ttie  Cokwado 
Springs  Goodwill  has  grown  from  a  $1  millton 
to  a  $5.5  millon  agency  and  has  consistentiy 
been  among  the  most  successful  Goodwills  in 
terms  of  innovative  rehabilitation  programs.  It 
also  enjoys  ^ne  of  ttie  highest  levels  of  per 
capita  comn^jnity  support  for  retail  sales 
among  the  ITjg  Goodwills  in  North  America. 

In  ttie  17  years  of  Pete's  presidency,  ttie 
agency  has  HeW  ttie  highest  national  accredi- 
tation given  by  the  Commissk>n  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  and  has  won 
over  15  natidnal  awards,  including  ttie  pres- 
tigious J.M.  Foundation  Award  in  1987  for  pro- 
vkJing  the  best  program  in  the  Nation  for  work 
servfces  for  severely  disabled  people.  In  1989, 
ttie  Colorado  Springs  Goodwill  ranked  "Nunv 
ber  One"  in  fie  State  of  Colorado's  Employ- 
ment First  Program,  finding  jobs  for  1,375 
k)cai  food  stamp  recipients.  This  past  Decem- 
ber, the  El  Pcfnar  Foundation  named  Goodwill 
ttie  recipient  lof  ttie  R.J.  Montgomery  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Human  Servfces. 

Pete  Hoke  fias  been  the  recipient  of  several 
prestigkMJS  awards  during  his  Goodwill  career. 
He  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  Goodwill  execu- 
tive directors  to  have  won  all  three  executive 
awards  from  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
Inc.  He  won  the  Kennetti  K.  King  Award  for 
management  Excellence  in  1979;  in  1984,  won 
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the  P.J.  Trevethan  Award  for  making  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  training  of  Good- 
will personnel;  and  in  1985,  won  the  Gerald 
Clore  International  Award  for  his  involvement 
in  Goodwill's  international  activities. 

Among  his  duties  with  Goodwill  Industries, 
he  has  served  as  secretary  and  chairman  of 
the  confererx:e  of  executives,  arxj  on  the  ra- 
tional GIA  board.  He  has  t>een  a  merTt>er  of 
the  Goodwill  Industries  Intemational  (Douncit 
and  Executive  Ckxnmittee  since  1 986. 

Pete  Hoke  provkled  the  leadership  to  make 
the  Colorado  Springs  Goodwill  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  His  leadership  is  one  that  any 
GoodwiH  executive  should  t>e  proud  to  emu- 
late. I  thank  Pete  for  his  wonderful  service  to 
our  community  and  wish  him  all  the  best  with 
this  retirement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jersey  Shore  arxj  a  number  of  community  ini- 
tiatives. Day  in  and  day  out  she  provides  her 
constituents,  arxJ  all  the  resklents  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  with  intelligent,  caring  and  re- 
sponsive leadership.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  fine  public  official  in  tfie  pages  of 

the  CONGRESSK3NAL  RECORD. 
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THE    NEED    FOR    HISPANIC    PHYSI- 
CIANS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARLENE  LYNCH 
FORD 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Leg- 
islature, Assemblywoman  Marlene  Lynch  Ford. 

Assemblywoman  Ford  will  be  honored  on 
Wednesday.  April  17,  by  the  Ocean  County 
Council,  Inc.,  of  ttie  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
The  occaskxi  for  the  tribute  to  the 
assemblywoman  is  the  13th  Annual  James  A. 
Underwood  Memorial  Good  Scout  Award 
Lunchoree  of  the  Running  Water  District  to 
benefit  the  Ocean  County  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

Mariene  Lynch  Ford  was  elected  to  the  as- 
sembty  in  1989,  having  prevkHJSly  represented 
her  Ocean  County,  NJ,  Legislative  Distrkn  in 
the  State  capitol  from  1984  through  1986.  A 
native  of  Arizona,  Ms.  Ford  grew  up  in  Belmar, 
NJ.  where  she  attended  St  Rose  High  School. 
After  graduatng  cum  laude  from  Georgian 
Court  College  in  Lakewood,  NJ,  she  received 
her  law  degree  from  Seton  Hall  University  and 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  in  1979. 
After  practkdng  law  in  New  Jersey  for  a  nunv 
ber  of  years  and  participating  in  community  or- 
ganizatnns,  she  was  elected  to  the  State  as- 
sembly in  1983  at  the  age  of  29— the  young- 
est woman  ever  elected  to  legislature. 

Ms.  Ford  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Ford  Act,"  the  Property  Tax  Relief 
Act  of  1985,  the  largest  tax  cut  for  home- 
owners and  tenants  ever  in  New  Jersey's  his- 
tory. In  her  relatively  brief  tenure,  she  has 
sponsored  14  other  bills  that  were  signed  into 
law.  She  also  created  and  chaired  the  Special 
Investigative  Committee  to  Study  Toxk;  Waste 
Dumping  at  Military  Installations  and  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Missing  ChikJren.  She  cur- 
rently serves  as  ttie  chairwoman  of  the  As- 
sembly JudKiary,  Law  and  PubtK  Safety  Conv 
mittee,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Mariene 
Lynch-Ford  when  we  served  together  in  the 
State  legislature,  arxJ  I  still  work  ck>sely  with 
her  on  a  variety  of  issues,  including  ttie  envi- 
ronment the  economic  devekjpment  of  ttie 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
COMMEMORATING  THE  75TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  ID 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  irv 
troduce  a  resolution  commemorating  ttie  75th 
anniversary  of  ttie  founding  of  ttie  American 
Financial  Sennces  Association.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  recognize  that  the  Institution  that 
has  become  today's  AFSA  was  formed  on 
April  19,  1916,  in  my  home  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, PA. 

There,  41  representatives  met  to  establish  a 
nattonal  associatkm  to  encourage  States  to 
enact  ttie  Uniform  Small  Loan  Act  The  activi- 
ties of  this  small  group  were  ttie  roots  of  ttie 
modem  consumer  credrt  industry,  and  enabled 
millions  of  American  consumers  to  finance 
automobiles,  househokl  goods,  and  appli- 
ances. 

I  note  that  from  its  incepbon,  when  it  was 
still  called  ttie  Anwrican  Associatk>n  of  Small 
Loan  Brokers,  the  organizatkm's  focus  on  ttie 
average  American  was  clear.  In  July,  1916,  for 
example,  the  association's  first  official  putilica- 
tion,  the  Loan  Gazette,  observed  that  "The 
loan  txjsiness  is  to  the  working  people,  wtiat 
ttie  bank  is  to  ttie  business  man." 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  of 
consumer  credit  in  this  country.  The  1920's 
represented  ttie  decade  that  ttie  automobile 
put  America  on  wtieels.  By  1925,  over  three 
quarters  of  all  cars  were  financed  on  an  in- 
stallment plan,  with  nearty  20  million  cars  on 
ttie  road.  Besides  auto-finance,  finance  com- 
panies provkled  cash  loans  and  sales  finance 
for  appliances  and  housetioU  goods  to  indus- 
trial workers  and  wage  earners.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  until  1928  ttiat  a  commercial  t>ank  finally 
opened  ttie  first  personal  lending  department. 

Today,  AFSA  Memtiers'  products  may  dif- 
fer—from new  car  k>ans,  home  equity  loans, 
retail  sales  financing,  credit  cards,  mobile 
home  k>ans,  and  personal  loans;  and  ttie  cus- 
tomers may  vary — txjt  ttie  focus  on  ttie 
consumer  txxrower  rattier  ttian  ttie  corporate 
txHTOwer  has  remained  constant.  The  more 
than  $190  b(llk>n  in  credit  outstanding  hekl  by 
AFSA  members  is  a  trixjte  to  this  focus. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  ttie  associatkm 
on  its  75  years  of  provking  servnes  to  ttie  irv 
dustry,  to  customers,  and  to  the  community. 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
address  a  serious  problem  to  America,  a  lack 
of  Hispanic  physicians. 

I  tiave  recently  tiecome  aware  of  ttie  large 
number  of  physcians  wtio  have  fled  from 
Central  and  South  American  countries.  How- 
ever, these  IndlvkJuals  are  unlk»nsed  to  prac- 
tice medk;ine  in  the  United  States,  due  to  ttieir 
lack  of  English  skills. 

This  is  a  growing  concem  due  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Spanish  speaking  residents  ttiat 
come  into  ttie  country  every  day.  The  prot)lem 
is  ttiat  the  amount  of  doctors  has  yet  to  keep 
up  with  ttie  population  increase.  For  example, 
40  percent  of  ttie  people  living  in  souttiem 
California  are  Latino,  and  of  this  same  popu- 
lation there  are  well  over  a  ttiousand  unli- 
censed physicians.  Presently,  ttiese  physi- 
cians are  working  minimum  wage  jobs  in  order 
to  sustain  ttiemselves  until  ttiey  are  able  to 
wort(  in  ttie  fiekt  of  medk^ne. 

The  lack  of  doctors  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  ttie  health  care  needs  of  ttie  Hispank;  com- 
munity. In  fact,  most  of  ttiese  Indivkjuals  are 
living  without  adequate  health  care.  If  this  Is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  United  States  will 
incur  a  major  problem  of  illness  in  Spanish 
speaking  communities. 

Ttierefore  it  is  extremely  important  ttiat 
these  physk:ians  are  aUowed  to  get  the  in- 
structk>n  that  is  necessary  to  begin  practKing 
medk:lne.  Progams  tiave  been  organized  to 
help  ttiese  indivkluals  master  the  English  lan- 
guage in  order  to  get  ttieir  Ik^nses  in  Amer- 
k».  For  example,  these  programs  prepare 
ttiem  for  the  Foreign  Medial  Graduate  Exanv 
lnatk>n  in  Medial  Sciences.  This  test  Includes 
English  proficiency,  base  sciences,  and  clini- 
cal competency.  This  is  a  kmg  process  that 
requires  much  tiard  work  and  dedk:atk>n,  txit 
K  does  lead  to  positive  consequences  in  the 
end. 

If  ttiese  physk^ans  become  Icensed,  many 
Hispank:s  will  greatly  benefit.  More  of  ttiese  in- 
divkluals will  be  apt  to  get  proper  health  care 
from  someone  wtio  is  a  pan  of  ttieir  commu- 
nity. 

In  ttie  same  manner,  this  will  give  ttiese 
ptiysk»ans  an  opportunity  to  give  tiack  to  ttieir 
own  community  and  ttiose  that  have  sup- 
ported them  so  nHx:h  tjefore.  This  is  a  chance 
to  bring  hope  to  people  that  have  come  to  ttiis 
country  in  search  of  tietter  lives  and  let  ttiem 
realize  that  the  United  States  Is  a  place  where 
people  can  have  ttie  prosperous  futures  ttiat 
they  so  desire. 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  WORLD 
BANK  PRESIDENT  BARBER  CON- 
ABLE 


HON.  MATIHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  sec- 
ond time  that  I  have  had  the  honor  to  thank 
Barber  Conable  for  his  service  to  the  United 
States.  The  first  time,  in  1984,  was  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  serving  the  peopJe  of  westem  New  York 
for  20  years. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  in  1973,  BartJer 
ConatJte  was  already  well-known  for  his 
thoughful  conskjeration  of  all  skjes  of  an  issue 
before  deckling  what  was  right  for  the  country. 
As  a  freshman  Congressman,  I  soon  learned 
to  rely  on  his  advice  and  leadership. 

Many  of  us  who  visited  his  office  left  with  a 
sense  that  Bartier  understood  tt>e  roots  of  this 
country  and  had  a  clear  klea  of  its  future.  This 
sense  of  history  was  reinforced  by  his  antkiue 
desk  with  dozens  of  cubbyholes,  and  by  his 
collectk>ns  of  Indian  relka  and  prints  of  the 
Capitol. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Barber  Conable  left  a  last- 
ing imprint  on  our  tax  laws  arxJ  a  legacy  of 
pubic  servce  that  any  person  woukj  be  very 
proud  of.  Congress  joined  the  people  of  Roch- 
ester in  recognizing  his  value,  and  at  his  re- 
tirement from  the  House;  Bart^er  Conable  Is 
known  to  this  day  as  one  of  the  great  legisla- 
tors. 

Then  in  1986  at  the  age  of  63,  Barber 
agreed  to  come  back  to  put><k:  sennce  as  the 
Presklent  of  the  Workj  Bank.  When  he  agreed 
to  take  the  post,  many  of  his  friertds  warned 
that  the  Work!  Bank  was  a  huge,  unrespon- 
sive bureaucracy  with  6,500  emptoyees  scat- 
tered through  18  tjuildings  In  the  Washington 
area.  Managing  the  World  Bank  In  an  uncer- 
tain economy  was  said  to  be  similar  to  maneu- 
vering an  aircraft  carrier  through  an  obstacle 
course. 

However,  he  dkl  it,  and  both  the  worid  econ- 
omy and  the  Worid  Bank  are  better  for  Barber 
Conabte's  sen/k:e.  Capital  in  the  bank  has 
grown  from  $90  billfon  to  $174  billion.  The 
bank,  wheh  once  dealt  solely  with  financing 
capital  improvement  projects  such  as  dams 
and  irrigatfon  systems,  is  now  much  more  ac- 
tive in  projects  to  directly  reduce  poverty  and 
to  improve  \Mng  standards.  In  the  process, 
the  WorW  Bank  Is  also  much  more  sensitive  to 
preserving  the  environment 

In  additfon,  Baiber  warrwd  early  on  that 
many  less  devetoped  nations  were  spending 
an  inappropriate  amount  on  weapons,  and  that 
this  couM  destabilize  entire  regfons  of  the 
world.  As  usual,  he  was  right 

Once  again,  I  wouW  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Bartwr  Conabte  for  his 
servce  to  this  country  and  to  the  wortd.  Both 
are  better  places  because  of  his  efforts,  in- 
sight and  leadership. 


E3*ENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  IfllBUTE  TO  DARRELL  COOK 

HON.  HENrTj.  HYDE 

OF  ILLIK0I8 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  h  YDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  pemiit  me 
to  shar«  with  my  colleagues  a  success  story— 
a  real  We  triumph  for  an  individual,  a  private 
manufacturing  firm,  and  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  I  governments  which  cooperated  to 
make  ajprofound  difference  in  life  of  one  of  its 
most  vulnerable  citizens. 

Mr.  DBrrell  Cook  is  a  resident  of  Villa  Park. 
IL.  As  a| laborer  with  few  skills,  he  nwved  from 
one  mefilal  job  to  another  before  landing  him- 
self in  trouble  with  the  law.  Recognizing 
Danell's)  potential  to  be  a  productive  member 
of  our  cbmmunity,  a  DuPage  County,  IL,  pro- 
bation effrcer  referred  him  to  the  federally 
sponsored  job  training  program  in  the  county. 

The  program,  financed  under  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  [JTPA],  successfully  as- 
sessed parrell's  skills  and  vocational  interests. 
He  was  soon  enrolled  in  a  5-month  computer 
service  technician  program  where  he  received 
Instruction  in  sokJering,  mkiroprocessing,  weld- 
ing, and  computer  repair.  Once  completed, 
DuPage  fcounty  offkiials  placed  Darrell  in  a  job 
as  a  production  wekJer  with  the  Krack  Corp.  of 
AddisonJ  IL.  His  average  wage  is  S9.38  an 
hour,  arjd  as  a  member  of  the  Metal  Proc- 
essors tnion  he  now  receives  full  medkal 
benefits. 

Recer^ly  Darrell  was  among  six  persons  na- 
tionally I  to  be  honored  bi  the  National 
Associcatlon  of  Counties  for  his  efforts.  He 
certainly  deserves  to  t»e  recognized  for  his 
good  work,  as  do  the  many  dedrcated  people 
in  the  DijPage  County  Department  of  Proba- 
tion and!  Court  Servk»s,  the  county's  private 
industry  fcouncil  job  training  office,  and  Krack 
Corp.  for  developing  and  partrcipating  in  a  pro- 
gram thit  offers  people  a  hand  up,  and  not 
simply  a  handout. 

I  knowj  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending ijeartfett  congratulations  to  Danell  and 
ail  those!  who  partclpated  in  this  most  suc- 
cessful enterprise. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ROY  TTOGPEN 

HON.  MKE  PARKER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  TI^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  PAhKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  stand  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the  "people's  Cham- 
ber," to  ipeak  In  honor  of  a  fellow  Mississip- 
pian,  Mr.  JRoy  Thigpen. 

Roy  wll  retire  on  June  30,  1991,  with  30 
years  of  jpublic  sennce  experience,  22  years 
with  the  Executive  branch  of  Mississippi  State 
Govemn*nt.  His  experience  includes  working 
with  offk*ls  at  the  local.  State,  and  national 
levels  in  (he  administration  of  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams.    I 

Roy  i^  a  native  Mississippian.  His  edu- 
cational background  includes  B.S.  and  M.Ed, 
degrees,  with  further  study  at  several  univer- 
sities in  apd  out  of  Mississippi. 

After  wtortdng  in  the  teaching  fiekj  for  sev- 
eral years,  Roy  joined  the  Mississippi  Gov- 


April  11,  1991 

emor's  Higljway  Program  staff  in  1969,  and 
heW  positiotfe  ranging  from  fiekl  representative 
to  director.  Under  Roy's  guidance,  this  pro- 
gram undenlrent  transition  through  merger  and 
reorganization,  becoming  the  department  of 
criminal  justice  planning. 

Roy  was, interim  executive  director  of  the 
Governor's  Office  of  Federal  State  programs 
in  1987.  ant  resumed  directorship  of  the  de- 
partment oflcriminal  justce  planning  in  1988. 
leading  the  agency  to  its  eventual  emergence 
as  the  division  of  puWk:  safety  planning  within 
ttie  State  department  of  publk:  safety. 

Roy  has  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Mississippi  Ateohol  and  Drug  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  in  1984  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Governor's  Highway 
Safety  Representatives.  He  was  selected  as 
an  honorary  member  of  Pi  Alpha  Alpha,  the 
PuWk:  Administration  Honorary  Society.  Roy 
'ed  on  various  ottier  councils  and 
il.  State,  and  national  levels, 
ist  presklent  of  the  Mississippi 
•rican  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
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tration. 

I  commend  Roy  Thigpen  on  his  dedksatkjn 
to  public  senrice  and  ask  that  you  join  with  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement. 


TRIBITIE 


TO  RAJIN  PURI  AND 
VIICHAEL  STEIN 


HO  S.  JAMES  M.INHOFE 


IN  THE  H  5USE 


OF  OKLAHOMA 
1  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ijin  Puri  and  Mrchael  Stein.  They 
a  new,  more  efficient,  and  more 
sttKXJ  of  obtaining  natural  meth- 
coal  deposits  than  present  tech- 
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Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  honorable  colleagues 
to  the  fact  thpt  today,  two  chemwal  engineers 
from  the  Amico  research  facility  in  Tulsa,  OK 
will  be  honoied  as  distinguished  inventors  of 
1991.  ' 

They  are 
have  invente 
economical 
ane  gas  f  rom^  i 
nofogy. 

The  distinguished  inventor  honor  is  con- 
fened  by  the  Intellectual  Property  Owners 
Foundation,  the  educatfonal  arm  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Property  Owners,  Inc.  [IPO],  a  non- 
profit organization  of  inventors,  educators,  and 
others  wori<inG  on  behalf  of  people  who  hoW 
. .   jhts,  arxJ  trademarks. 

The  inventors  will  be  introduced  tomorrow 
nwming  at  a  pews  conference  at  the  National 
they  will  receive  ttie  award  to- 
„  at  a  receptfon  in  the  Cannon 
Caucus  Room. 

I  congratufete  these  gentlemen  and  am 
proud  to  call  them  my  constituents.  I  agree 
with  IPO  pre^dent,  Donald  Banner  who  called 
them  "front  li^e  fighters  in  the  battle  to  keep 
American  innovatfon  number  one  in  ttie 
worid."  Thesd  inventors  represent  the  best  in 
the  great  American  traditfon  of  invention.  They 
had  the  viskjrj  to  see  a  need,  the  Ingenuity  to 
devise  a  solijtion,  and  the  patience  and  re- 
solve to  refine  those  solutions  until  practical 
arxJ  workat}le. 


Apnl  11,  1991 

My  congratulations  to  my  fellow  Oklaho- 
mans  and  the  IPO  for  encouraging  and  rec- 
ognizing American  ingenuity  and  know-how. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ENERGY  POLICY 


CONGRESSMAN  KELDEE  PAYS 
SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  LUKES 


HON.  DAI£  L  KUDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  a  retirement  ceremony  that  will  be  hekl 
Sunday.  April  14,  in  Flint,  Ml,  honoring  Mr. 
John  Lukes.  Mr.  Lukes  Is  retiring  after  44 
years  of  dedicated  and  extraordinary  service 
to  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union  and  the 
hard-working  members  of  UAW  Local  599. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Lukes  was  first  emptoyed 
t>y  BuKk  Motor  Division  In  1942  he  was  called 
to  serve  his  country  in  World  War  II.  He  spent 
2 'A  years  in  the  Army  before  returning  to 
Buk*  in  1945.  After  taking  an  educational 
leave  from  General  Motors  he  graduated  from 
Mtehigan  State  University  in  1949.  With  his 
military  servee  and  education  completed  he 
returned  to  wori<  at  Buick.  Mr.  Lukes  has  truly 
t)een  a  dedk:ated  union  activist  wort<ing  dili- 
gently for  the  rank  and  file.  He  has  rep- 
resented the  membership  in  a  number  of  key 
positions  within  the  union.  Mr.  Lukes  has 
served  as  alternate  committeeman,  editor  of 
the  "HeadltghT  newspaper  for  7  years,  and 
recording  secretary  of  Local  599  for  25  years. 
Mr.  Lukes  has  also  served  on  ttie  Flint  Hous- 
ing Commission  and  as  president  of  the  Secu- 
rity Employees  Federal  Credit  Union  for  13 
years.  For  his  efforts,  Mr.  Lukes  received  the 
Walter  P.  Reuther  Distinguished  Servne 
Award. 

In  many  ways,  Mr.  Lukes  exemplifies  the 
kleals  that  the  unions  have  always  cham- 
pioned. We  pay  tribute  to  him  today  for  his 
deep  commitment  to  Improving  arxj  protecting 
the  human  dignity  of  his  fellow  workers.  Un- 
doubtedly, his  countless  years  of  leadership 
and  involvement  In  Local  599  have  contributed 
signifteantly  to  n'uddng  our  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  work  and  live.  His  dedk»tk>n 
to  ttie  labor  movement  and  spirit  of  soldarity 
has  been  a  personal  inspiration  to  me.  He  has 
been  a  very  important  part  of  my  personal  for- 
mation. We  in  Flint  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  fine  unk)n  activist  living  in  our 
midst. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukl  like  to  thank  John  for 
a  lifetime  of  hard  work  whk:h  has  helped  to 
make  UAW  Local  599  one  of  the  finest  labor 
organizations  in  the  country.  The  members  of 
Local  599,  his  toving  wife  Katy,  and  his  chil- 
dren are  extremely  proud  of  John.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  my  wish  to  John  for 
a  most  enjoyable  retirement. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITO 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  the  Congress:  In  terms  of  energy 
poluy,  are  we  tietter  off  now  than  we  were  just 
1 1  years  ago? 

Under  the  Presidency  of  Jimmy  Carter,  we 
established  the  most  effective  energy  policy 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  had.  For  all  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  faults,  I  never  hear  anyone  criti- 
cize his  record  on  energy  issues,  t>ecause 
PreskJent  Carter  foresaw  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  events  whch 
have  cost  us  American  lives. 

President  Carter's  energy  polfcy  called  for 
less  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  and  less  use 
of  oil  in  general.  Many  scoffed  at  these  ideas, 
but  if  we  had  folk>wed  President  Carter's  pol- 
k:y  arxJ  continued  to  wean  ourselves  of  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil,  we  may  not  have 
found  ourselves  fighting  a  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Our  addiction  to  oil  got  us  into  troulile  long 
before  we  had  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  and  lib- 
erate Kuwait.  These  aforementioned  nations 
have  had  us  at  ttieir  mercy  as  ttiey  try  to  pro- 
vkje  us  with  enough  oil  to  quench  our  inex- 
haustat>le  appetite  for  this  product.  In  ex- 
ctiange  for  all  of  the  mor>ey  we  gave  them, 
they  were  kind  enough  to  do  such  things  as 
provide  us  with  insufferably  long  lines  at  the 
gas  pumps  in  both  1973  and  1979.  We  were 
at  the  whim  of  the  sheiks,  txjt  Presktent  Carter 
tried  to  change  that. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  offk»,  he  re- 
versed PreskJent  Carter's  poley.  Our  reliance 
on  foreign  oil  has  gone  from  just  40  percent  in 
1 980  to  60  percent  today.  Our  addition  costs 
us  financially  and  in  human  lives  tost  during 
ttie  Persian  Gulf  war. 

We  have  just  concluded  that  war— at  least 
in  its  first  phase.  Presklent  Bush  rallied  the 
Nation  in  support  of  the  coalition  vk^tory  over 
Iraq,  arxl  his  popularity  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
It  is  the  perfect  time  for  the  PreskJent  to  rally 
this  Nation  behirxl  an  energy  polcy  that  would 
have  prevented  us  from  having  to  fight  a  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  first  place.  But  in- 
stead, what  has  the  PreskJent  done?  Untie- 
lievably.  he  has  called  for  greater  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  His  plan  is  so  awful  that  not 
only  have  my  feltow  Democrats  rejected  it.  but 
the  House  Republk:ans  have  seen  the  Bush 
energy  plan,  turned  it  down,  and  came  out 
with  a  plan  of  ttieir  own.  tt  is  difficutt  to  under- 
stand the  rattonale  for  the  administratton's  in- 
credibly t)ackwards  polk:y. 

It  tias  tjeen  just  over  10  years  since  Presi- 
dent Carter  tried  to  steer  us  away  from  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  Since  that  time,  as 
our  poilk^y  has  gone  k)ackward,  our  addKtton 
has  only  become  more  appalling,  and  more 
costly.  We  have  just  fought  one  war  because 
of  it;  will  we  have  to  Tight  another? 
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HONORING  SGT.  GEOFFREY 

PREUDHOMME— 16TH  AIR  FORCE 
NONCOMMISSICWED  OFFICER  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  CW.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Spetricer. 
throughout  our  Natkxi,  America's  Armed 
Forces  are  returning  home  to  the  cheers  and 
parades  of  a  country  grateful  for  the  pride  ar^ 
professionalism  with  whk;h  ttiey  freed  a  coun- 
try urxJer  siege. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  let  you  know  that 
one  very  special  servceman,  S.  SgL  Geoffrey 
U.L  Preudhomme  of  St  Petersburg,  FL,  has 
unk^uely  distinguished  himself  through  his 
service  to  our  great  Natton.  In  recognitkin  of 
this  outstarxjing  airman,  ttie  Air  Force  has  se- 
lected Sergeant  Preudhomme  as  its  16th  Air 
Force  Noncommissioned  Offk»r  of  the  year. 

The  Air  Force  Enlisted  Recognition  Program 
ktentifies  outstanding  airmen  with  ttie  hope 
that  their  qualities  of  dedk^atton  and  leadership 
will  be  emulated  t>y  others  throughout  ttie 
sen/ce.  Sergeant  Preudhomme,  this  year's 
honoree.  currently  serves  as  a  ctiapel  assist- 
ant in  the  726th  Air  Base  Group  at  IraMion  Air 
Station  in  Crete.  Greece. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defense.  I  tiave  many  opportu- 
nities to  visit  with  our  troops  tiere  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  I  have  king  known  what  ttie  worid 
saw  throughout  Operation  Desert  Storm: 
America's  troops  are  ttie  test  trained,  most 
dedkated,  and  professtonal  fighting  force  any- 
where in  the  worid.  Sergeant  Preudhomme  is 
symbolk:  of  that  pride  and  devotion  which  has 
rekindted  a  swell  of  patriotism  in  ttie  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  ttianks  and  best  wishes  go 
out  to  Sergeant  Preudhomme  and  his  entire 
family  for  this  great  and  weH-deserved  honor. 


WORLD  WAR  n  U.S.  CADET  NURSE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  FAIRNESS  ACT 


HON.  JIM  SLATTIRY 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
99th  Congress,  the  Worid  War  II  Cadet  Nurse 
Civil  Sennce  Credit  Act  (Pubic  Law  99-638) 
was  signed  Into  law.  This  act.  whtoh  I  au- 
ttiored,  allowed  women  wtio  were  emptoyed 
by  ttie  Government  and  who  had  served  in  the 
U.S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  during  Worid  War  II, 
to  credit  ttie  time  ttiey  served  in  ttie  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  toward  their  civil  servce  retire- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  some  cadet  nurses  were  un- 
fairty  excluded  from  benefiting  under  this  law. 

Today,  I  am  irtroducing  legislation  which  al- 
tows  ttiose  women  wtio  retired  from  servce 
before  ttie  Worid  War  II  cadet  nurse  dvi  serv- 
Ke  credit  legislation  was  enacted,  to  receive 
credit  toward  their  civil  servk»  retirement  for 
ttie  time  they  served  as  U.S.  Cadet  Nurses 
during  Worid  War  II. 
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I  have  introduced  simiiar  legislation  in  the 
past  (100th  and  101st  Congresses).  This  leg- 
islalion  would  benefit  approximately  1,000 
cadet  nurses  across  the  country  who  were  not 
covered  under  Public  Law  99-638. 

Many  nurses  who  had  sen/ed  as  long,  if  not 
longer,  ttian  their  counterparts  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  as  of  ttie  date  of 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  99-638 — in  many 
cases  up  to  20  and  30  years — simply  hap- 
pened to  retire  months  or  even  days  before 
the  bn  was  signed  into  law.  They  should  re- 
ceive credit  for  ttie  time  they  spent  in  ttie 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps  just  as  ttieir  counterparts 
<wtw  were  working  for  ttie  Government  at  the 
time  of  enactment 

Ttwre  is  no  reason  wtiy  any  cadet  nurse, 
who  answered  the  call  of  her  country  to  sen/e 
in  a  time  of  need,  should  be  denied  credit  for 
ttie  time  in  service  which  she  provided. 

They  deserve  this  retirement  credit  how- 
ever, not  tiecause  ttiey  were  patriotic,  biut,  tie- 
cause  ttiey  have  earned  it  All  ttie  women  wtio 
served  in  the  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  ttiis  country's  nursing  serv- 
ice during  World  War  II,  a  time  of  dire  need  for 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  will  finally  recognize  all  cadet 
rHJrses  wtw  served  arid  answered  ttie  call  of 
ttieir  country.  It  is  important  to  note  ttiat  due 
to  ttie  advanced  age  of  many  of  these  nurses, 
ttvs  group  of  women  is  a  small  group  getting 
smaller.  Ttie  cost  ttierefore,  would  diminish 
over  ttie  outyears.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  and  help  me  seek  en- 
actment ttiis  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  highligtit  ttie  service  of  one 
nurse  wtio  would  benefit  from  my  legislation 
as  a  shining  example  of  ttie  type  of  women 
wtK>  are  cadet  nurses. 

Lt  Coi.  Meina  Leduc  tias  served  tier  courv 
try  for  almost  50  years.  Colonel  Leduc  is  cur- 
renlty  returning  from  service  in  Dtiahran,  Saudi 
Aratxa.  with  ttie  386th  Medical  Detachment 
Hospital  Unit  She  joined  the  U.S.  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  during  World  War  II,  soon  after 
here  1 7th  birthday. 

Coionei  Leduc  served  in  ttie  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  for  3  years,  stie  ttien  joined  the  nursing 
service  at  White  River  Junction  Veterans  [VA] 
Hospital  in  Vermont  She  also  served  in  VA 
hospitals  in  Permsytvania  and  New  York.  She 
retired  from  ttie  Lake  City,  FL  VA  Hospital  in 
June  1986,  after  more  ttian  37  years  of  serv- 
ice. Stie  has  been  a  member  of  ttie  Army  Re- 
serves for  20  years. 

Colonel  Leduc  reported  worldng  12-tiour 
shifts,  7  days  a  week  in  Dhatvan.  She  cared 
for  Iraqi  POWs,  in  additkxi  to  American  cas- 
ualties. Stie  experienced  ttie  nigtitiy  air  raid 
alerts  and  interrupted  surgery  preparations  to 
put  on  her  gas  mask  and  protective  gear.  She 
twlpad  to  care  for  our  military  personnel  wtio 
were  injured  wtien  a  Scud  missile  hit  ttie 
American  barracks  in  Dtiahran.  Ttie  barracks 
was  k)cated  very  near  tier  tent  And  wtien  stie 
called  ttie  central  coordinator  for  ttie  cadet 
nurses  still  seeking  recognitkxi,  Dorottiy 
Larson,  of  Topeka.  KS,  to  check  on  the  status 
of  ttiis  tM,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  for  ttie 
opportunity  to  again  serve  her  country. 

Cotonel  Leduc.  lite  most  of  the  cadet 
nurses  after  WorM  War  II,  went  on  to  serve  in 
veterans'  hoapitals  across  the  country.  She 
exempffies  ttie  commitment  to  service  ttiat 
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has  b^n  the  standard  for  cadet  nurses. 
Please  ijoin  me  in  supporting  this  legislatkin 
whk:h  Biriy  recognizes  all  cadet  nurses  who 
served  heir  country. 


"AN  (  FTEN-FORGOTTEN  TRIBUTE" 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  i>INGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  of 
great  upheaval,  heroes  are  sometimes  unno- 
ticed or  even  persecuted.  True  valor  must  be 
rewardad  instead  of  ignored. 

The  leroes  I  wish  to  recognize  today  are 
the  Aral)  peoples  who  risked  their  lives  for  the 
security  of  ttie  Middle  East.  Ttiese  people,  in- 
cluding the  Arab-Americans  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  fought  in  ttie  coalitkm  forces  with  dis- 
tinction, and  ttiey  played  an  important  role  in 
our  recent  vkrtory. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  people  have 
not  sufficiently  recognized  the  contritxjtkin  of 
our  Aral)  solkJers — ^the  Kuwaitis,  Saudis,  Egyp- 
tians— and  many  ottiers  who  endured  great 
hardships  or  gave  their  lives  to  ensure  Sad- 
dam Hijssein's  defeat.  Ttiese  people  tiave 
been  regarded  with  suspicion  because  of  ttieir 
Muslim  heritage,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ttieir  loyalty  to  this  or  any  other  country.  In  the 
United  States,  AratvAmericans  have  t>een 
subject  to  undue  scrutiny  or  harassment.  Our 
Middle  Eastern  allies  in  ttie  gulf  conflet  were 
given  lifte  recognitkin  or  praise.  Discriminatran 
of  this  l^nd  is  stiameful. 

My  qonstituency  hokte  one  of  the  largest 
populations  of  AratvAmernans  in  the  country. 
I  believe  ttiat  this  group  and  others  like  them 
are  owfd  our  deepest  respect  and  gratitude. 
Often  t>e  public  misinterprets  the  ttioughts 
and  deeds  of  such  people. 

In  the  March  31  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  l^ul  D.  Wolfowitz  wrote  an  excellent 
tritxjte  to  ttie  bravery  of  Arab  soliders  and  re- 
sistance figtiters,  and  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
take  the  time  to  read  the  artKle  ttiat  I  request 
be  inseited  in  the  Record. 

[Froii  the  WaslUngton  Post,  Mar.  31, 1991] 
IwsERT  Storm— An  Arab  Victory 
I       (By  Paul  D.  Wolfowitz) 

Tlie  fbllowlng  is  excerpted  trom  an  address 
to  the  Xmerlcan-Arab  AiTairs  Council  in  At- 
lanta oil  March  1: 

There's  been  a  lot  of  nonsense  spoken 
about  Baddam  Hussein's  being:  an  Islamic 
hero.  Siddam  Hussein  is  not  an  Islamic  hero, 
and  hejs  not  an  Arab  hero — he's  an  inter- 
national thu^,  a  gangster.  He  has  tried  to 
cast  hiaiself  in  the  mold  of  Saladin  and  other 
heroes  ^f  the  Arab  past,  but  Saddam  is  no 
Saladiq.  Saladin  was  a  great  general,  gener- 
ous in  ^ctory,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  founder 
of  schools  and  mosques,  builder  of  public 
works,  a  man  who  died  owning  less  than 
when  he  came  to  power,  a  hero  recognized  in 
E^ast  a4d  West  alike  as  the  paragon  of  chiv- 
alry.    ! 

Saddim  Hussein's  real  role  model  seems  to 
be  Hulsgu  Khan,  the  infamous  13th  century 
Mongol  chief  who  murdered  prisoners  of  war, 
slaughljered  women  and  ctilldren,  plundered 
and  burned  cities,  hospitals  and  univer- 
sities—the  original  Butcher  of  Baghdad. 

I  knai»  Muslims  well,  particularly  from  my 
time  ii   Indonesia — I  know  them  as  humane 
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and  peaceful  people.  I  find  it  disgraceful  that 
anyone  wot^d  hold  up  Saddam  Hussein  as  a 
Muslim  leai  ler,  not  Just  because  his  piety  is 
pure  propaganda,  but  l>ecause  it  is  calumny 
to  suggest  that  the  atrocities  he  has  In- 
flicted on  tl  e  people  of  Kuwait,  Iran  and  Iraq 
are  condoned  by  his  religion.  He  may  be  sec- 
ond only  toj  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  number 
of  Muslimsi  anyone  has  killed  in  this  cen- 
tury. To  accept  his  claim  to  be  a  spokesman 
for  Islam  simply  propagates  the  false  stereo- 
type of  Islam  as  brutal  and  aggressive  and 
Intolerant. 

But  therelare  plenty  of  real  Arab  heroes  of 
this  war.  I've  already  mentioned  some  of  the 
statesmen.  Many  more  have  earned  the  lilgh- 
est  honor,  ^me  of  their  names  are  known: 
Fahad  Ahmkd  Al  Sabah,  the  Emir's  brother, 
who  was  killed  in  action  on  Aug.  2  fighting 
for  the  preicious  minutes  that  enabled  tils 
government  to  escape  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
carry  on  the  struggle;  Col.  Turki  Al-Firm. 
whose  King;  Abdul  Aziz  Brigade  of  the  Saudi 
National  Gtard  dashed  to  the  Kuwaiti  ft-on- 
tier  and  faaed  the  vast  Iraqi  army  in  those 
tense  daysjwhen  it  was  the  only  force  be- 
tween Sadqam  Hussein  and  Dhahran;  Capt. 
unarani  of  the  royal  Saudi  Air 
s  twin  kill  of  a  pair  of  Iraqi  Mi- 
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Al-Qabandi,  a  19-year  old  Ku- 
ho  made  the  ultimate  sacriflce 
try.  Captured  by  Iraqi  soldiers 
ng  messages  between  resistance 
leaders  on  G-Day,  Feb.  24th,  she  was  tor- 
tured and  nturdered— chopped  in  half  with  an 
ax.  Her  sistjer  later  died  in  a  Saudi  hospital 
after  beiag  raped  and  unspeakably 
multUated  by  Iraqi  soldiers  in  reprisal  for 
Sara's  valoif. 

Thousands  more  remain  unknown,  includ- 
ing Sara's  pomrades  in  the  Kuwaiti  resist- 
ance, who  I  fought  the  invaders  for  weeks 
after  the  ^uwaiti  armed  forces  had  been 
forced  to  eyacuate  the  country  and  contin- 
ued to  attaisk  Iraqi  soldiers,  equipment  and 
facilities  until  the  Iraqis  inflicted  brutal  re- 
prisals against  whole  neighborhoods. 

We  Americans  owe  a  special  debt  to  those 
brave  men  and  women  who,  under  threat  of 
death,  secretly  fed  and  sheltered  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  trapped  in  Kuwait.  They 
led  Westerners  through  the  Iraqi  lines  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  then  went  back  in  to  get  more. 
And  up  until  liberation  day,  the  resistance 
continued  \o  provide  valuable  intelligence 
information  to  the  coalition  forces  at  great 
personal  ridk. 

Many  mie  served  with  the  Arab  forces 
who  led  th«  liberation  of  Kuwait:  the  pilots 
of  the  Kuwaiti  Air  Force's  9th  and  25th 
squadrons.  Who  continued  flying  their  A-4s 
against  thei  Iraqi  aggressors  until  their  base 
was  overrun,  then  evacuated  to  Dhahran  to 
gain  their  revenge  in  Desert  Storm;  the 
Qatari  brigide  that  fought  with  such  distinc- 
tion alongside  Col.  Turld's  guardsmen  at 
Khafji;  thousands  of  other  Arab  soldiers, 
sailors  and  Airmen,  many  of  whom  are  truly 
heroes  to  tl^e  surrendering  Iraqis  for  personi- 
fying the  finest  Arab  traditions  of  generosity 
and  hospitality. 

I  would  qot  want  to  omit  the  many  Arab 
Americans  Serving  with  distinction  as  mem- 
bers of  U.q.  forces.  When  I  visited  the  1st 
Marine  Divjlsion  in  October,  I  went  to  the 
forwardmodt  battalion,  wliich  was  posted  Im- 
mediately aext  to  a  Free  Kuwaiti  MP  unit.  I 
asked  the  Marine  commander  if  he  had  any 
trouble  coitununlcating  with  the  Kuwaitis, 
and  he  said  no— not  only  did  some  of  the  Ku- 
waitis speak  English,  but  he  had  two  Arabic 
speakers  in  his  unit:  both  Arab  Americans. 

A  last  inportant  lesson  is  that  what  we 
have  seen  i  tiis  week  is  not  an  Arab  defeat. 
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On  the  contrary— it  is  a  resounding  Arab  vic- 
tory. The  Arab  League  roundly  condemned 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Troops  trom  nine 
Arab  countries,  representing  more  than  half 
the  world's  Arab  population,  participated  in 
coalition  operations.  Arab  armies  and  air 
forces  performed  superbly  In  this  conflict 
and  played  a  leading  role  in  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HONORINO  THE  NAVY-MARINE 
CORPS  RELIEF  SOCIETY  VOLUN- 
TEERS 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMENDA- 
TION TO  THE  CITY  OF  LONG 
BEACH 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WILDE- 
WOOD  CREATIVE  PRODUCTS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  rise  before  my  colleagues  today 
to  recognize  the  achievements  of  WikleWood 
Creative  Products.  Inc.,  a  small  txjsiness  in 
my  congressional  district  ttiat  has  been  cho- 
sen as  1991  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's Small  Business  of  the  Year  Award  for 
the  State  of  California.  This  is  a  tnbute  to  ttie 
perseverance,  dednation.  and  good  old  fash- 
ioned ingenuity  of  two  people  wtx)  founded 
this  company  back  in  1981,  Caren  and  Mark 
Eilrich. 

WikleWood  Creative  Products,  Inc..  started 
as  a  way  for  Caren  to  entertain  her  chikj  one 
day.  She  placed  a  few  small  beads  in  a  dear 
tube,  filled  it  with  water  and  added  a  few 
drops  of  food  cokiring  arxj  put  a  cap  on  the 
tube.  The  space  tube  was  txim;  arxJ  for  Caren 
and  Mark  a  simple  kjea  evolved  into  a  new 
business.  By  1985,  the  business  had  incor- 
porated arxi  moved  from  their  laundry  room  to 
a  2.000-square-foot  warehouse.  People  were 
hired,  equipment  built,  and  full-time  productkm 
of  space  tubes  began.  Tragnally.  Caren  is  not 
alive  to  accept  this  award  with  her  husband; 
however  she  wilt  be  in  the  thoughts  of  many 
wtien  this  award  is  presented. 

In  the  past  6  years,  Mark,  and  the  many 
hard  working  and  invaluable  empk>yees  at 
WildeWood  Creative  Products,  have  made  this 
company  the  third  largest  private  emptoyer  in 
Tudumne  County.  Upon  hearing  that 
WikJeWood  Creative  Products,  was  selected 
for  the  State  of  California  Sn^l  Business  of 
tt>e  Year  Award.  Mark  commented  that: 

The  single  most  important  element  of 
WildeWood  is  not  our  products,  or  our  ma- 
chines, but  the  individuals  who  make  up 
WildeWood.  It  is  central  to  what  WildeWood 
represents  to  me. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  WikleWood 
Creative  Products  has  been  selected  for  the 
1991  Small  Business  of  the  Year  Award  for 
the  State  of  California.  The  success  of  this 
company  is  a  wonderful  example  of  how  far 
one  sin^  klea  can  go.  I  wish  WikleWood 
Creative  Products  and  Mark  Eilrnh  continued 
success  in  the  future.  Congratulatk>ns. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOI^RSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  my  respect  to  the  men  arxl 
women  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Relief  Soci- 
ety who.  since  1904  have  volunteered  their 
time  and  servnes  to  assist  the  families  of  our 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

As  you  know,  the  recent  call  to  active  duty 
of  thousands  of  reservists  and  tlie  deptoyment 
of  personnel  already  on  active  duty  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  caused  a  significant  disruption  in  ttie 
everyday  lives  of  many  of  the  men  and 
women  who  made  Operatk>n  Desert  Storm  a 
success.  Not  only  were  ttiese  indivkjuals  af- 
fected, but  tf>eir  families  as  well.  The  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Relief  Society,  continuing  in  its 
tradition  of  servKe,  helped  to  facilitate  ttie 
transitk>n  ttiese  people  faced. 

For  over  85  years  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Relief  Society  has  aided  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel  in  meeting  everyday  family 
needs  as  well  as  provkjing  short-term  financial 
assistance.  In  my  own  district,  many  families 
have  t)enefited  from  ttie  volunteers  wtio  staff 
the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Relief  Society  at  ttie 
Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port  Hue- 
neme.  To  these  people  I  express  my  personal 
ttianks  for  ttieir  time  and  assistance. 


SUPPORT  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
PEACE  TALKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRAllI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  re- 
cent district  work  period,  I  teamed  of  the  arv 
nouncement  by  tt>e  Government  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  politk^  parties  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, ttiat  ttiey  will  soon  t>egin  talks  aimed  at 
bringing  peace  to  Norttiem  Irelarxl. 

The  differences  within  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  factkxis  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
been  imbedded  for  over  400  years.  It  is  unre- 
alistk:  to  believe  ttiat  the  talks  will  produce  inrv 
medrate  results.  What  is  encouraging,  how- 
ever, is  ttiat  the  rival  skies  have  taken  a  step 
in  ttie  right  directnn.  A  peace  plan  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  key  to  any  future  promise  of 
self-rule  in  Norttiem  Ireland. 

The  three  tiered  conference  is  also  an  op- 
portunity for  Sinn  Fein,  ttie  politk»l  wing  of  the 
Irish  RepubKcan  Amny.  to  exhibit  an  accept- 
ance of  peace.  To  resort  to  terrorism  during 
the  conference,  will  only  lead  to  the  txeakup 
of  ttie  talks.  Ten-orism  activities  will  halt  any 
ctiance  of  a  lasting  peace  in  ttie  regkvi.  Any 
fuhjre  talks  will  attsoluteiy  be  placed  in  imme- 
diate jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  urging  all  House  Mem- 
bers to  support  ttiese  promising  devekipments 
in  Northern  Irelarxl  and  promote  ttie  caU  for 
peace  and  justk»  in  ttie  region. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OFCALIFORMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11. 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  city  of  Long  Beach  for  their 
actkKi  in  protecting  against  polce  miscooducL 
While  people  througtiout  the  country  have 
been  viewing  the  honwxlous  act  of  police  bru- 
tality ttiat  occuned  against  Rodney  King  in  Los 
Angeles,  ttiey  need  only  k>ok  as  far  as  Long 
Beach.  CA  to  find  methods  to  remove  this 
problem  from  ttieir  communities.  Long  Beach 
has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  poine- 
community  reiatxxis.  and  in  doing  so  has  pro- 
vkled  a  standard  for  the  rest  of  ttie  country  to 
emulate.  Due  to  the  uproar  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  in  other  cities  as  a  result  of  recent  cases 
of  police  brutality,  now  is  the  time  to  encour- 
age communities  to  folknv  Long  Beach's  lead 
in  estatilishing  a  system  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  polce  misconducL 

Foltowing  a  nationally  puWcized  incklent  in 
whk:h  a  Long  Beach  poik»  offner  was 
vkleotaped  seemingly  pushing  a  motorist 
through  a  plate  glass  window,  citizens  voted  to 
estatilish  a  Citizen  Polk:e  Complaint  Commis- 
skm.  Ttiis  commisskm.  whnh  was  approved 
through  a  vote  in  April  1990,  is  compoeed  of 
1 1  members  wtio  are  broadfy  representative  of 
the  racial,  ettmk:,  religious,  latxx,  business, 
age,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  and  disabled 
members  of  the  general  puWc,  that  reside  in 
ttie  city  of  Long  Beach.  Each  member  is  ap- 
pointed by  ttie  mayor,  and  subject  to  confirma- 
tion t>y  ttie  city  coux:il.  One  member  of  this 
commisskm  is  appointed  to  represent  each  of 
ttie  nine  city  council  distrKts,  and  two  mem- 
bers are  appointed  at  large. 

In  addition  to  ttie  11  committee  members, 
the  city  manager  has  appointed  an  independ- 
ent investigator.  This  person  has  the  authority 
to  receive,  administer  and  investigate,  in  con- 
junction with  ttie  commissk)n,  allegations  of 
polce  misconduct  The  investigator  places 
emphasis  on  excessive  force,  false  arrest  and 
cornplaints  with  racial  or  sexual  overtones. 
Ttie  results  of  ttiese  investigations  are  ttien  re- 
ported to  ttie  commissk>n. 

Ttie  commisskxi  is  auttiorized  to  conduct 
hearings  into  allegations  of  polce  misconduct 
wtien  such  hearings,  in  ttie  discretion  of  ttie 
commissnn.  will  facilitate  ttie  investigative 
process.  The  commisskxi's  auttiority  includes 
ttie  power  to  sutipoena  witnesses,  vid  to 
produce  books  and  papers  pertinent  to  the  in- 
vestigation. Ttiis  heiaring  process  is  open  to 
the  publk:  to  ttie  extent  legally  possiisle  and  in- 
sofar as  it  does  not  conflct  with  State  or  Fed- 
eral law. 

Polce  tirutality  is  an  unconsctonabie  prac- 
tice, and  something  that  obvkxisly  must  be 
stopped.  Although  ttie  graphk:  d»play  of  vk>- 
lence  stiown  in  ttie  recent  Los  Angeles  case 
is  deturtiing  to  watch,  ttie  pubicity  generated 
by  ttiis  unfortunate  incklent  exposes  this  all 
too  common  practice.  It  provkles  us  with  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  take  active  steps  to  rem- 
edy ttiis  vk)lation  of  an  indivdual's  constihi- 
tional  protection  against  cruel  and  unusual 
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punistvnenL  Now,  it  is  time  to  accept  that  this 
recent  case  is  not  an  at>erration,  and  avoid 
sweeping  this  important  issue  under  the  rug. 

During  ttiis  time  of  trial,  it  is  imperative  that 
cities  throughout  the  country  follow  Long 
Beach's  exampto  and  establish  a  system  to 
pronwte  an  understarxling  t)etween  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  put)lic.  Police- 
community  relations  are  vital  to  ttie  proper 
protection  arxj  sennce  of  the  pM\c.  For  the 
sake  of  ail  involved  parties,  this  relationship 
must  be  improved. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GLEN  A.  JOHNSON 
ON  raS  SELECTION  AS  ILLINOIS 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
THE  YEAR  BY  THE  U.S.  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  GEORGE  L  SANGMEISTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  give  tribute  to  an  outstanding  reskjent 
of  my  district,  Mr.  Glen  A.  Johnson,  wtK>  was 
recently  selected  as  ttie  1991  Illinois  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year  by  the  Small 
Busir>ess  Administration. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  New  Lenox,  IL.  is  presklent 
of  Oakley  Millwori<  in  Frankfort,  IL,  a  firm  that 
manufactures  doors,  windows,  trim  and  hard- 
ware for  new  home  construction. 

Mr.  Johnson's  marwgement  of  the  company 
ttiat  his  father  fourxJed  35  years  ago  has  t>een 
nrtarked  t>y  considerat)ie  achievement  Since 
he  became  presklent  of  Oakley  in  1984,  the 
company  has  shown  steady  growtti — including 
the  opening  of  two  new  plants — despite  a  fall 
off  in  the  housing  market.  The  company  is 
three  times  more  profitable  than  the  industry 
average. 

However,  it  is  not  only  ttie  growth  arxl  profit- 
ability of  Oakley  that  made  Mr.  Johnson  an 
excellent  chok»  for  this  horwr.  His  innovative 
approach  to  running  his  txjsiness  is  ttased  on 
some  old-fashkx>ed  values — quality,  service 
and  a  tietief  that  American  workers  are  the 
best  in  the  workj. 

Instead  of  kwking  for  ways  to  cut  comers. 
Mr.  Johnson's  products  are  manufactured  to 
standards  of  quality  tfiat  his  great-grandfather 
adhered  to  when  he  made  similar  items  by 
hand. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  urxJerstarxls  that  even  tfie 
best-built  doors  and  wirvjows  are  of  no  use  to 
buiklers  if  they  must  wait  for  them  to  be  made. 
Therefore,  Oakley  offers  a  remarkable  guararv 
tee:  no  back  orders  on  any  of  the  22,000 
Kerns  stocked,  or  the  product  is  free. 

Since  the  guararrtee  was  instituted  2  years 
ago.  Mr.  Johr^son's  company  has  spent  less 
than  $2,000  backing  it  up.  Demonstrating  the 
utmost  confktorK:e  in  his  workers'  ability  to 
meet  the  guarantee  challenge,  he  has  prorrv 
ised  to  send  his  emptoyees  on  a  company- 
pakj  trip  to  Hawaii  If  ttiere  are  no  back  orders 
in1991. 

Despite  the  tong  hours  any  small  business 
person  must  invest  in  his  company,  Mr.  John- 
son is  a  dedKated  family  man.  Kle  and  his 
wife,  Cindy,  have  two  children,  Bjom,  9,  and 
Britta.  4.  In  additkNi  to  Mr.  Johnson's  eco- 
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nomic  »ntributk)ns  to  his  community,  he  also 
devote ;  his  time  and  energy  to  Cub  Scouts 
and  the  youth  soccer  team  he  coaches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Glen  A.  John- 
son on  tjeing  selected  as  the  Illinois  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year,  an  honor  he  has 
eamedl  with  his  hard  work  and  innovative 
thinkin  . 


ASTRONAUTS  MEMORIAL 


IN 


HON.  JIM  BACCHUS 

OF  FLORIDA 
'  "HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  lACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  lay  to  introduce  legislation  to  honor  the 
men  ai  d  women  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
our  Nation's  exploration  of  space. 

This  oint  resolution  will  designate  the  Astro- 
nauts Memorial,  now  being  constructed  at 
Kenne<y  Space  Center,  as  the  national  me- 
morial to  astronauts  who  die  in  the  line  of 
duty,  the  merrwrial  honors  these  heroes: 
Challenger  crew  members  Francis  R.  "Dwk" 
Scobee.  Mrchael  J.  Smith,  RonaW  E.  McNair, 
Ellison  is.  Onizuka,  Judith  A.  Resnik,  Gregory 
B.  Janjis.  and  S.  Christa  McAuliffe;  Apollo  1 
crew  members  Virgil  I.  "Gus"  Grissom,  Ed- 
ward H.  White  II,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee;  and 
T-38  training  astronauts  Theodore  C.  Free- 
man, Qharies  A.  Bassett  II,  Elliot  M.  See,  Jr., 
and  Cllton  C.  Williams,  Jr. 

I  amjproud  that  this  resolution  is  my  first  as 
a  merrtier  of  this  House.  Tt>e  history  of  human 
space  exploration  has  been  written  in  my  dis- 
trict at  JKennedy  Space  Center.  The  reskjents 
of  my  district  and  the  people  of  Florida  take 
great  pfide  in  this  history,  and  this  is  why  they 
overwhelmingly  supported  construction  of  this 
memorial  by  purchasing  commenx>rative  Chal- 
lenger license  plates.  They  and  the  Astronauts 
Memorial  Foundation,  which  organized  this 
project,  have  made  possit>le  a  memorial  that  is 
highly  deserving  of  this  recognition  as  a  na- 
tional memorial. 

This  lAstronauts  Memorial  helps  us  remem- 
ber what  has  come  before  and  reminds  us  of 
the  t>ri|ht  future  VnaX  space  exploration  offers 
to  our^atkin  and  to  all  people.  Above  all.  It 
remindi  us  of  the  risks  involved  in  expanding 
the  tx)iindaries  of  exploration  and  knowledge 
and  tells  us  that  we  must  push  forward  despite 
these  risks. 


miss;  ssippi 


SU>G 


HAS  LOST  AN  UN- 
HERO— MR.   SHADRACH 
DAVIS.  JR. 


HON.  MKE  ESPY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  |SPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  before 
the  Eaiter  recess,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Shadrach 
Davis,  pr.,  of  Tchula,  MS,  had  died  at  the  age 
of  68. 1  During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Davis  was  a 
leader  |in  Mississippi's  civil  rights  nnovement. 
He  was  a  role  model  for  black  farmers  wtx) 
are  striiggling  to  sunrrve  in  the  South.  He  was 
a  devqted  family  man  arxl  fattier.  He  was  a 
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life-long  ChHstian.  And  perhaps  most  of  all,  he 
was  dedicated  to  txjilding  a  better  community, 
a  t}etter  Stale,  and  a  better  Nation. 

In  recent  days,  much  of  the  Nation  has 
watched  th^  remarkable  movie  "Separate  but 
Equal"  wlik:h  focuses  on  the  wori<  of 
Thurgood  Rjlarshall  and  the  NAACP  in  ending 
the  practk:ei  of  separate  but  unequal  education 
in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  Justrce  Mar- 
shall is  now  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  hasibeen  recognized  for  his  many  cor>- 
tributions  tq  the  fight  to  end  legal  segregation 
in  this  country. 

Yet,  as  tile  movie  shows,  there  were  count- 
less ottier  men  arxl  women  of  courage,  labor- 
ing in  the  Ifelds  and  in  the  pulpits,  who  were 
crucial  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  Without  their 
sacrifices  and  determination,  the  battles  that 
Mr.  Marshall  fought  in  the  courthouse,  and  Dr. 
Martin  Luttier  King,  Jr.,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer, 
Medgar  Evers,  and  others  championed  in  tt>e 
streets,  could  not  have  tieen  won.  They  are 
the  unsund  heroes  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, the  foot  soWiers  durir>g  an  era  whk;h 
changed  Arfierican  life  like  no  other  in  our  his- 
tory. Sadly ,j  many  of  them  are  leaving  us  rx}w 
before  the  ^ntire  story  is  told. 

Shadrach  Davis  was  one  of  those  unsung 
heroes.  Hejwas  bom  in  Schlater,  MS,  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1922.  At  an  eariy  age  he  accepted 
Christ,  and  [later  moved  to  Tchula,  MS,  where 
he  becamd^a  deacon  of  the  Promise  Land 
Missionary  Baptist  Church  in  Thornton,  MS. 

Mr.  DaviB  was  a  veteran  of  ttie  Armed 
Forces  arxl  a  successful  farmer  in  Holmes 
County.  Sirice  the  eariy  days  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  he  has  consistently  been  among 
those  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to  t)ring 
about  change  in  Holmes  County  and  Mis- 
sissippi. Biit  while  others  may  have  been  out 
front,  Mr.  Davis  preferred  to  stay  in  the  back- 
ground, providing  a  solid  rock  and  pillar  for  the 
movement  to  stand  on.  He  never  sought  per- 
sonal gain  or  gtory  for  himself.  Whenever 
there  was  :a  situatk>n  to  t>e  addressed,  Mr. 
Davis  couki  be  counted  on  to  be  there. 

He  was  ^rTK>ng  ttie  first  t>lacks  to  challenge 
the  political  exclusion  in  Mississippi  by  fighting 
for  the  right  to  vote.  At  a  time  when  blacks 
faced  syst<imatk:  economy  and  physk:al  re- 
prisals for  trying  to  exercise  their  rights  as 
Americans,  Mr.  Davis  was  undeterred. 

Those  wx)  knew  him  best  remember  Mr. 
Davis  as  a  feariess  rrvan  of  quiet  courage  arxl 
selfless  delemriination.  He  was  thoughtui  and 
resolute.  H^  would  often  listen  to  others  for  a 
long  time,  (ut  when  he  spoke  he  was  always 
to  ttie  point  He  also  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying 
to  encourage  and  motivate  young  people  to 
seek  answers  and  do  for  ttiemselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  our  Natk>n  loses 
more  unsung  heroes  like  Shadrach  Davis,  Jr. 
However,  tike  fruits  of  their  latx>r  remain.  Wittv 
out  the  work  of  Mr.  Davis  and  others,  the 
changes  wnlch  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
a  Member  of  Congress  woukj  not  have  tiap- 
pened.  But  nrxxe  than  ttiat,  the  progress  we 
have  made  toward  truly  becoming  one  State 
and  one  Natkxi  woukJ  not  have  occurred.  His 
work  was  r  ot  in  vain.  Most  importantly,  his  life 
has  set  an  example  for  what  we  must  do  to 
txjikl  a  brighter  future. 
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HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6,  Hos- 
pice Care.  Inc..  in  Stamford,  Connecticut  cele- 
brated its  1 0th  anniversary.  Since  1 981 ,  it  has 
sen/ed  more  than  1.200  patients  and  their 
families.  Last  year  Hospice  Care  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  ttie  top  10  percent  of  hospice 
organizations  in  ttie  country. 

Hospice  Is  a  way  of  caring  for  people  with 
terminal  illnesses.  But  it  is  much  more  than 
simply  making  a  person  comfortable  while  liv- 
ing out  his  or  tier  days.  The  focus  is  on  living 
and  maintaining  the  patient's  quality  of  life.  At 
a  time  of  tremendous  transitk>n  and  emotk>nal 
stress  for  the  family.  Hospice  works  with  each 
memt>er  to  ensure  his  or  tier  well  being. 

Hospice  Care  provkJes  service  regardless  of 
a  patient's  ability  to  pay.  That  care  involves  a 
muttkiisciplinary  team  of  professionals  and 
specially  trained  volunteers  working  together 
with  the  patient  to  ensure  ttie  care  is  effective 
and  responsive  to  ttie  patients  needs.  The 
most  important  member  of  that  team  is  ttie  pa- 
tient, txjt  It  also  includes  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, home  health  akies.  dtetk:Jans  and  occupa- 
tk>nal.  physical  and  speech  therapists. 

When  ttie  patient  passes  away,  anottier 
team  helps  the  family  cope  with  its  loss.  This 
assistance  actually  begins  before  a  patient 
dies  and  may  continue  for  more  ttian  a  year 
afterward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hospice  Care  has  provided 
important  services  to  ttie  residents  of  ttie 
greater  Stamford.  CT,  area  for  a  decade. 
Many  challenges  lie  in  the  decade  ahead.  The 
population  is  aging,  yet  ttie  spread  of  AIDS 
and  the  inckJence  of  other  terminal  illnesses 
like  cancer  results  in  people  of  all  ages  need- 
ing hospice  care.  I  commend  all  memt}ers  of 
ttie  hospk^  team,  twth  professkinal  and  vol- 
unteer, for  ttieir  good  work. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TOY  SAFETY 
AND  CHILD  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1991 

Mr.  GEJDENSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  reintroduce  the  Toy  Safety  and  ChikJ  Pro- 
tection Act.  As  you  may  recall,  I  first  intro- 
duced this  legislation  in  ttie  100th  Congress 
and  ttien  again  in  the  101st  Congress.  Last 
year,  this  bill  was  Included  in  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commisskin  reauttK>rizatk>n 
legislatx>n,  whnh  passed  ttie  House  t>ut  this 
language  was  removed  in  conference. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  address  ttie  in- 
creasingly serious  problem  of  chikj  safety  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  need  to  increase  the  safety  of  toys  sold  in 
the  United  States.  This  legislatkin  woukj  re- 
quire that  toy  manufacturers  place  warning  la- 
t>els  on  an  especially  dangerous  dass  of  toys: 
ttiose  containing  small  parts  wh«h  can  cause 
injury  and  even  death  of  chiWren  t»y  choking. 
This  legislation  woukJ  also  require  warning  la- 
bels to  state  the  potential  hazards  of  the  toy 
to  young  chikjren. 

According  to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  between  1980  and  1989.  146 
chikJren  under  ttie  age  of  10  have  died  from 
choking  on  small  toys  and  toys  with  small 
parts.  Balkx>ns  and  balloon  fragments  were  in- 
volved in  63  of  these  choking  deaths;  32 
deaths  were  caused  by  small  balls  and  8  from 
martrfes.  In  addition,  in  1 986,  at  least  1 1 3,000 
chikJren  were  treated  in  hospital  emergency 
rooms  for  toy-related  injuries.  However,  this 
figure  does  not  even  account  for  those  chil- 
dren who  are  injured  by  small  toys  and  toys 
with  snnall  parts  txjt  wtio  are  never  treated  in 
emergency  rooms. 

As  a  result  of  the  introductkin  of  similar  leg- 
islatkxi  over  the  past  several  years  and  after 
years  of  constant  pressure  on  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commisswn  [CPSC]  by  Mem- 
t)ers  of  Congress,  consumer  advocates  and 
physicians,  the  CPSC  consented  in  June  1990 
to  begin  rulemaking  proceedings  to  evaluate 
the  necessity  to  take  this  actk>n  to  require 
warning  labels  on  toys  with  small  parts  mar- 
keted for  children  over  ttie  age  of  3.  a  process 
ttiat  may  take  years  and,  as  we  know  from 
past  experience,  may  never  result  in  any  ac- 
tkin.  I  am  reintroducing  this  legislatkxi  to  en- 
sure ttiat  ttie  rulemaking  moves  forward  and  to 
ensure  ttiat  swift  action  is  taken  to  improve  ttie 
safety  of  toys  purctiased  in  this  country. 

In  1979,  the  CPSC  recognized  the  potential 
danger  of  certain  toys  when  it  issued  regula- 
tions t)anning  small  toys  and  toys  with  small 
parts  intended  for  children  younger  ttian  3 
years  of  age.  If  a  toy  intended  for  children 
under  age  3  coukj  pass  within  a  test  cylinder 
1.25  inches  in  diameter,  ttiat  toy  could  not  be 
marketed  to  those  children.  These  regulatkjns 
have  prevented  ttie  senseless  injury  and  even 
death  of  countless  small  children. 

Toy  manufacturers,  however,  still  make 
ttiousands  of  toys  with  small  parts  for  children 
over  the  age  of  3.  The  Consumer  Product 
Safety  CommisskKi  currentiy  does  not  require 
ttiese  toys  to  have  infomiative  labels  whch 
wam  parents  of  the  potential  dangers  to  small 
chikJren. 

Though  some  toys  do  contain  warning  la- 
t)els,  these  are  placed  there  on  an  entirely  vol- 
untary basis.  According  to  the  CPSC,  there  is 
only  one  developed  standard  whk;h  is  applca- 
b>e  to  toys  intended  for  chikJren  3  to  6  years 
of  age  and  whk:h  might  address  the  risk  of  in- 
jury. This  standard,  devekiped  t>y  ttie  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  and  Materials,  how- 
ever, has  provisions  intended  to  address  a 
wkJe  variety  of  tiazards  presented  for  a  wider 
range  of  toys,  some  of  whrch  may  tie  mar- 
keted for  children  as  okj  as  14  years  of  age. 
It  also  does  not  Include  provisions  which  are 
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specifk»lly  intended  to  address  the  choking 
hazards  of  small  toys  and  toys  with  small 
parts. 

In  the  past,  the  CPSC  has  recommended 
that  parents  "select  toys  to  suit  ttie  age,  skill, 
abilities,  and  interests  of  ttie  individual  chikj." 
The  CPSC  acknowledges,  however,  that  "not 
all  toys  are  age-labeled  or  provkte  adequate 
explanatk>ns  of  why  certain  toys  may  be  inap- 
propriate or  even  hazardous  for  children  who 
are  younger  ttian  the  recommended  ages." 
Unfortunately,  the  CPSC  has  failed  to  take 
regulatory  action  to  require  toy  manufacturers 
to  place  informative  labels  on  their  products. 

Furttiermore,  those  manufacturers  ttiat  irv 
dude  warning  labels  on  ttieir  products  may  be 
failing  to  adequately  phrase  ttie  warning,  or 
give  suffident  information  to  allow  parents  to 
make  an  informed  dedsion.  In  an  informal  poB 
of  parents  buying  toys,  researchers  found  ttiat 
most  parents  think  that  toy  warning  latiels 
have  to  do  with  educatk>nal  levels  rattier  ttian 
the  toy's  safety.  Many  parents  indk^ated  a  will- 
ingness to  buy  toys  marked  "recommended 
for  ChikJren  ages  3  and  up"  for  their  diiW  who 
was  under  age  3  because  ttiey  believed  ttiat 
their  child  was  smarter  ttian  the  average  or 
could  "grow  into  the  toy." 

However,  wtien  parents  were  informed  ttiat 
the  label  actually  referred  to  the  safety  of  the 
toy.  not  a  single  parent  was  wiNing  to  pur- 
chase that  toy  for  their  chikJ. 

The  Toy  Safety  and  ChiW  Protectfon  Act  wil 
resolve  this  problem  not  only  by  requiring  al 
toys  with  small  parts  to  contain  a  warning 
label  to  include  the  word  "warning"  In  capital 
letters,  txjt  it  must  also  contain  a  description  of 
the  potential  hazard  whk:h  couW  result 
Though  the  standards  would  tie  developed  t>y 
the  Consumer  Produd  Safety  Commisskm.  a 
likely  possibility  for  the  label  couM  be:  '\vam- 
ing,  this  toy  contains  small  parts — use  of  this 
toy  by  a  chikJ  under  3  years  of  age  may  cause 
dioking." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  with 
small  chikJren  and  grandctiikJren  to  take  a  trip 
to  ttie  toy  store.  I  urge  you  to  kx>k  dosely  at 
some  of  ttie  toys  and  ttieir  latiels.  You  may 
see,  for  example,  a  paint  set,  cun^ently  avail- 
at3le  at  some  stores,  whch  indudes  a  minute 
txush  whk;h  fails  ttie  small  parts  test  arxl 
coukj  easily  tie  swalk>wed.  This  toy  tias  no 
label. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  a  parent 
than  tieing  provkJed  with  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  atxxjt  the  potential  dangers  of 
a  toy.  Neariy  all  these  choking  deaths  and  in- 
juries from  small  toys  parts  are  preventatile. 
Ttie  "Toy  Safety  and  ChiW  Protectkxi  Act,  will 
resolve  this  tragk:  problem  by  requiring  all  toys 
with  small  parts  to  tiave  appropriate  warning 
lattels.  Parents  have  a  right  to  know  whnh 
toys  contain  small  parts  and  wtiat  danger 
small  parts  can  present.  At  no  cost  to  ttie  tax- 
payers, enactment  of  this  legisiatkxi  coukJ  pre- 
vent the  senseless  death  and  injury  of  count- 
less diiklren. 
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CONGMSSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SENATS— Monday,  ApHl  15, 1991 


The  Senate  met  at  9:59  and  39  seconds 
a.m.,  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honor- 
able Charles  S.  Robb.  a  Senator  trom 
the  Stote  of  Virginia. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  9, 1991) 

Thd  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  fallowing  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  April  15. 1991. 
To  thdSenate: 

Und  sr  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing:  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoii  t  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Robb,  a 
Senab  >r  trom  the  State  of  Virgrinia.  to  per- 
form |he  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RECl  ISS 


Mr, 
chair 


AdTING 


The 
pore. 

Senate  stands 
Tuesday, 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Uijder  the   previous  order,   the 
in  recess  until  2:30  p.m., 
April  16,  1991. 
Thereu^n,  at  10  o'clock  and  5  see- 
the Senate  recessed  under 
of  Thursday,  April  11,  1991, 
April  16,  1991,  at  2:30 


onds  a.n 
the  orde' 
until  Tujesday 
p.m. 


ROBB   thereupon   assumed   the 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


April  15,  1991 


UNTIL  TUESDAY  AT 
2:30  P.M. 


I  hereby  c 
E.  Bennett 
Monday,  Ap 


The  Ch 
Ford.  D.D. 
er: 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  ApHl  15, 1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Bennett]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

washinoton,  DC, 

April  12,  1991. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Charles 
E.  Bennett  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  April  15. 1991. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Sjpeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Teach  us.  O  God,  to  lift  our  eyes  fi-om 
a  focus  only  on  the  immediate  tasks 
that  need  to  be  accomplished  to  see 
also  what  should  be  accomplished.  We 
confess  that  we  often  are  immersed  in 
the  details  of  daily  life  and  we  become 
overwhelmed  vrith  the  pressures  and 
tensions  of  each  day.  Remind  us,  gra- 
cious God,  to  see  what  is  before  us,  but 
also  may  our  hearts  and  souls  be  flUed 
with  Your  spirit  so  that  we  remember 
that  we  were  created  by  Your  hand  for 
purposes  greater  than  ourselves— for 
deeds  of  mercy  and  love  and  compas- 
sion. For  You  have  taught  us  that  it  is 
in  giving  of  ourselves  In  service  to  oth- 
ers that  we  find  our  fulfillment  in  You. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman fi^m  Colorado  [Mr.   Allard] 
will  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
Mr.  ALLARD  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegrlance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  f^m  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  97 

Whereas  the  Honorable  John  Goodwin 
Tower  served  the  people  of  Texas  and  Amer- 
ica in  the  United  States  Senate  with  pride 
and  distinction  from  1961  to  1965; 

Whereas  John  Tower's  leadership  in  mat- 
ters related  to  military  and  foreign  affairs 
helped  prepare  the  foundations  for  America's 
recent  successes  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war; 

Whereas  the  death  of  John  Tower's  daugh- 
ter, Marian,  is  a  monumental  loss  to  all  who 
knew  and  loved  her;  and 

Whereas  John  Tower's  tragic  passing  has 
deprived  Texas  and  America  of  an  extraor- 
dinary person  and  valued  leader:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  expresses  the 
profound  regret  of  the  membership  on  the 
death  of  its  former  colleague,  John  Goodwin 
Tower  of  Texas,  and  of  his  daughter.  Marian. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  Senator. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  former  Senator  John 
Tower. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2S8.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
Solar,  Wind.  Waste,  and  Geothermal  Power 
Production  Incentives  Act  of  1990; 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22, 1991,  as  "Earth  Day"  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  the  global  environment;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  Congress  for  the 
ongoing  human  rights  abuses  in  Burma  and 
for  the  status  of  displaced  Burmese  and  Bur- 
mese refugees. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-363,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  appoints  Mr.  Brown  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Public 
Service. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-498,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  101-324.  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
appoints  Mr.  William  R.  Cotter  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Responsibil- 
ities for  Financing  Postseoondary  Ekiu- 
cation,  vice  Dr.  William  Danforth.  re- 
signed. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-118,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mr.  Rockefeller,  to 
the  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commission. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THfi 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  conunu- 
nication  ftom  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Washinoton.  DC. 

April  12,  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Deas  Mh.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  in  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  at  10:35 
a.m.  on  Friday,  April  12.  1991:  That  the  Sen- 
ate passed  without  amendment,  H.J.  Res.  197. 
H.J.  Res.  134  and  H.  Con.  Res.  115. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  | 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I.  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  on 
Thursday.  April  11, 1991: 

S.  534.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  Gold  Medal  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress to  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwankopf.  and  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public; 
and 

S.  565.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  Gold  Medal  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress to  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  and  to  provide 
for  the  production  of  bronze  duplicates  of 
such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 

And  the  Speaker  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolutions  on  Friday. 
April  12.  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  of  April  14  through  21.  1991.  and 
May  3  through  10.  1992,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week",  and 

H.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  15  through  21, 1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Education  First  Week." 


KIDSMONTH  AND  BUDGET  MONTH: 
FULL  FUNDING  FOR  THE  WIC 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Lou- 
isville and  Jefferson  County,  KY,  which 
is  the  community  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  here  in  the  House,  April  is 
Kidsmonth,  designated  as  Kldsmonth. 
The  idea  of  Kidsmonth  is  to  identify 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  tiine  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  pjn. 
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and  pablicize  throughout  our  commu- 
nity those  progrrams  which  advantage 
and  help  and  are  there  to  benefit  our 
children  and  youth. 

Here  in  Washington  April  is  budget 
month.  Very  soon  this  week  in  this 
Chamber  we  will  take  up  the  flscal 
year  1992  Federal  budget. 

One  item  which  will  be  in  the  budget 
which  connects  Kidsmonth  In  Louis- 
ville and  Jefferson  County.  KY,  and  the 
budget  month  in  Washington.  DC.  is 
the  program  we  call  WIC — the  Women. 
Infants,  and  Children  Program— which 
is  a  nutrition-dietary  program  to  help 
women  who  are  pregnant  or  women 
who  are  nursing  children,  their  infants, 
and  their  children. 

It  is  logical,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
children  are  healthy,  they  will  be  like- 
ly to  live  longer,  better  lives,  and  like- 
ly to  be  better  students  In  the  class- 
room. So  the  WIC  Program  is  a  good 
program. 

The  administration's  budget  has  in  it 
for  fiscal  year  1992  $223  million  for  the 
WIC  Program.  The  Democratic  budget 
produced  by  the  Budget  Committee  has 
$350  million  in  it  for  WIC.  It  also  moves 
toward  full  funding  of  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram by  fiscal  year  1996. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  commemorate  Kidsmonth  in 
Kentucky  and  budget  month  here  in 
Washington  than  to  pass  full  funding 
for  the  WIC  Program.  This  will  help 
our  children  and  this  will  help  the 
United  States  of  America  for  all  the 
years  ahead. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  BRING  THE  TROOPS 
HOME 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  are 
our  reservists  going  to  end  up  next? 

I  was  told  on  Friday  that  the  432d 
Civil  Affairs  Unit  from  Green  Bay,  de- 
ployed to  the  gulf  in  December,  is  now 
being  sent  to  Turkey  to  help  with  the 
relief  efforts  for  the  Kurdish  people. 
Although  this  is  an  important  mission, 
I  question  whether  the  reservists  are 
the  right  group  to  be  carrying  out  this 
assignment. 

And  what  about  the  890th.  the  395th. 
and  the  60  other  Reserve  units  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin?  Where  will  they  be 
sent? 

I  agree  that  we  must  help  the  Kurd- 
ish people,  but  the  relief  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Red  Cross 
are  the  proper  organizations  for  this 
problem,  not  the  reservists  from  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  reservists  left  us 
and  left  our  country  months  ago  to  win 
a  great  victory.  They  left  their  loved 
ones,  their  homes,  their  jobs  and  busi- 
nesses. They  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
to  do  a  Job  we  asked  them  to  do.  Now 
it  is  time  to  bring  them  home. 


Th  it  is  why  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lutla  1  this  afternoon  that  urges  all  the 
Rese  -ve  and  National  Guard  units  to  be 
broui  rht  home,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
su  pport  me  in  that  effort  in  bringing 
1  roops  home. 


to 
our 
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CO 1GRESS  COULD  LEARN  FROM 
WYOMING  RANCHERS 

(M  •.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Houie  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extei  id  his  remarks.) 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  move  into  the  budget 
seas<  n,  it  seems  we  enter  the  time 
wher  common  sense  may  be  most  lack- 
ing in  congressional  and  agency  ac- 
tion^. 

No  where  is  this  fundamental  short- 
coming more  obvious  than  when  we 
look  at  how  the  initial  budget  frame- 
wori  is  reached. 

No  V,  a  rancher  in  Campbell  County, 
WY,  has  a  budget  too.  In  making  that 
budg  }t,  he  has  to  take  account  of  his 
expei  itations— prices  for  feeder  cattle, 
weat  ler  patterns,  disease,  herd  repro- 
duct  ve  rates — all  sorts  of  things. 

If  1 1  drought  strikes,  the  rancher  has 
to  tl  shten  his  belt.  He  can't  "change 
the  1  irojectlons"  and  just  assume  that 
prices  will  be  higher,  or  that  he  will 
have  more  calves  next  spring.  The  local 
banh  er  will  expect  to  be  repaid  on 
loani  regardless  of  how  the  rancher 
Chan  res  his  budget  and  Income  projec- 
tion! . 

We  11.  my  fMends,  Congress  needs  to 
take  a  lesson  from  that  Wyoming 
rancier.  We  need  to  learn  that  if  in- 
com<  drops  in  one  part  of  the  Federal 
speni  Ling  process,  spending  has  to  drop 
some  where  else.  And  if  more  money  Is 
spen  .  in  one  area,  it  has  to  come  from 
somelplace  else. 

Congress  cannot,  and  should  not, 
cont  nue  to  change  economic  and  flscal 
proj(  ctions  in  order  to  fudge  the  books 
and  try  to  fool  the  American  people 
into  thinking  we  are  balancing  the 
book  3. 

Th  8  year.  I  hope  Congress  stays  hon- 
est opi  its  flscal  and  economic  assump- 
tions. When  we  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1992 
tnisl 


)udget,  let  us  prove  we  deserve  the 
of  the  American  people. 
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US  GET  OUR  RESERVISTS 
AS  QUICKLY  AS  POSSIBLE 


MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
give*  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rtmarks.) 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
found  out  one  thing  that  the  Iraqi 
Arm  ^  could  do:  They  are  pretty  good 
on  b  sating  up  on  women  and  children 
and  aid  people  in  northern  Iraq.  And 
cert<  inly  I  think  our  President  is  doing 
a  gcpd  job  getting  supplies  and  help 
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and  hunanitarlan  aid  to  that  part  of 
the  courtry  between  Turkey  and  Iraq. 
What  the  leaders  of  the  Iraqi  Army 
ought  to  do  is  overthrow  Saddam.  He 
has  caused  them  some  embarrassment 
around  the  world. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  by  the  gen- 
tleman jfrom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
about  reservists  and  National  Guards- 
men still  staying  over  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  that  they  should  be  com- 
ing home  in  the  near  future. 

If  some  of  us  do  get  over  to  the  Mid- 
dle Eastl  we  will  take  it  up  with  Gen- 
eral Schjivarzkopf  as  to  when  these  re- 
servists and  National  Guardsmen  can 
come  hotne.  Actually  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned tjiat  if  we  do  not  take  some  ac- 
tion on  the  reservists  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, sor  le  of  them  will  have  stayed  in 
that  par :  of  the  world  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iraq  and  Kuwait  over  a  year's 
time.  Tiat  is  longer  than  we  kept 
American  forces  as  individuals  in  Viet- 
nam. 

So  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
get  thes(  (  reservists  home  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


WE  fcHOULD  RAISE  THE  TAX 
DEDUCTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permissisn  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  di,nd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MfcEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
April  15  Everyone  gets  to  contribute 
to  the  F(  ideral  Government. 

In  1941  the  average  family  of  four 
contribu  ted  2.5  i)ercent  of  their  income 
to  the  F(  ideral  Government.  In  the  mid- 
1950's  it  was  about  3.5  percent.  Today  it 
is  a  four  th  of  everything  that  the  aver- 
age Amdrtcan  family  produces  in  the 
course  o  C  a  year,  a  fourth  of  it  goes  to 
the  Fed«ral  Government,  not  counting 
local  an(  1  State  governments. 

Now,  I  submit  that  if  in  1952  one  had 
walked  into  the  family  budget  with  a 
machete  and  sliced  a  fourth  of  it  away, 
the  mot  tier  would  have  had  to  go  to 
work.  Ttiere  would  have  been  an  in- 
crease n  latchkey  children,  there 
would  hEive  been  an  increase  in  the 
need  for  daycare,  there  would  have 
been  indreases  in  delinquency,  a  col- 
lapse of  educational  scores,  and  then 
for  those  that  did  that,  the  liberals 
could  co:  ne  back  and  say  that  the  prob- 
lem witli  all  the  iimer  cities  and  fami- 
lies is  such  that  we  need  to  increase 
taxes,  bjcause  they  have  more  prob- 
lems to  correct  the  difficulty  that  we 
created. 

I  wantJ  to  commend  Congresswoman 
SCHROED  ER.  Congressman  Frank  Wolf. 
the  Sel  jct  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families,  which  this  morn- 
ing have  been  holding  hearings  on  pre- 
cisely how  beneficial  is  that  depart- 
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health,  education,  and  welfare 
call  the  family.  Nobody  cares 


more  at  out  the  nutritional  needs  of 


than  parents;  nobody  is  able 
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to  help  more  with  the  rise  in  edu- 
cational scores  than  the  mother  and  fa- 
ther sitting  there  with  the  youngsters; 
no  one  is  more  concerned  about  delin- 
quency and  the  neigborhoods  than  a 
mother  nurturing  her  children  when 
they  come  home  fi:*om  school. 

Consequently,  I  submit  we  should 
raise  the  deduction  that  we  have  for 
children.  If  it  would  have  been  kept  at 
the  same  purchasing  power  that  it  had 
in  1948,  the  deduction  per  child  would 
be  S7,800  per  child.  Fortunately,  in  the 
latest  tax  bill  we  did  increase  it  to 
$2,050.  The  bill  that  was  considered  this 
morning  would  raise  it  to  S3,500. 

If  we  had  kept  it  at  Harry  Truman's 
level  in  purchasing  power,  today  it 
would  be  $7,800  per  child,  and  that 
would  solve  a  whole  i>otload  of  prob- 
lems. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  15  I 
commend  Chairwoman  Schroeder  and 
Congressman  Wolf  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem that  Government  created. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 121,  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1991 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  ttom  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-33)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  123)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  121)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1991,  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1992, 1993, 1994, 1995,  and  1996,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


MIDDLE-AMERICAN  FAMILY  IS 
PAYING  7  PERCENT  MORE  IN 
TAXES,  AND  THE  RICHEST  ONE- 
HALF  OF  1  PERCENT  IS  PAYING 
26  PERCENT  LESS  THAN  IN  1980 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  wa£  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can 
fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
you  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time.  Today  is  one  of 
those  days.  It  is  tax  day  in  America. 
All  across  America,  families  are  puz- 
zling through  the  interminable  tax 
form,  writing  checks  to  the  IRS,  trudg- 
ing down  to  the  post  office  to  get  those 
returns  off  and  postmarked  before  mid- 
night. Middle-America  knows  today 
that  the  Tax  Simplification  and  Re- 
form Act  of  1986  was  a  fraud.  It  was  nei- 
ther slmplication— it  waa  really  the 
"Full  Emplojrment  Act  for  Tax  Ac- 
countants and  Lawyers" — nor  was  it 
reform.    The    average    middle-income 


family  of  four  is  paying  7  percent  more 
of  their  income  in  taxes  than  in  1980, 
and  yet  the  richest  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, those  earning  over  $200,000  a  year, 
their  tax  bite  has  gone  down  26  percent 
since  1980. 

Last  fall  we  attempted  to  put  pro- 
gressivity  back  into  the  tax  system  for 
America  during  the  budget  negotia- 
tions and  the  budget  battles  here. 
There  was  a  lot  of  talk  from  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  the  White  House  about  class  war- 
fare: "Those  Democrats  want  to  wage 
class  warfare."  Well,  it  is  war.  Middle- 
America  is  losing  ground  rapidly,  and 
the  rich  are  winning.  Unless  this  body 
acts  to  reintroduce  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  progressivity  to  the  tax  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  the  middle  class 
will  be  an  endangered  species. 


LET  US  REDUCE  EXISTING  BAR- 
RIERS TO  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE 
AMERICA'S 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  of  my  colleagues 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  today  is  April 
15,  and  they  are  absolutely  right.  This 
burden  which  has  been  imi>osed  upon 
the  American  people  is  an  incredible 
one. 

As  my  friend  trom  Ohio,  Mr. 
McEWEN,  said,  one-fourth  of  their  tax 
load,  of  their  income,  is  coming  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  it  is  tragic. 
Many  of  us  have  spent  years  here  try- 
ing to  bring  about  both  reductions  in 
that  tax  burden  and,  critically  impor- 
tant, a  reduction  in  the  spending  level 
which  we  see  constantly  coming  Q-om 
the  Federal  Government,  imposed  upon 
the  American  people. 

Well,  those  of  us  who  continue  to  be 
frustrated  over  the  fact  that  this  Con- 
gress does  not  bring  about  those  cuts, 
have  been  trjrlng  to  look  at  creative 
ways  in  which  we  can  help  meet  the 
economic  challenges  which  we  face.  It 
is  interesting  that  on  April  15  we  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  just  considered 
this  huge  spending  package  which  will 
again  come  forward. 
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However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  need  to  now  look  at  a  pos- 
sible way  in  which  we  can  benefit  the 
consumer,  the  consumer  not  only  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  the 
consumer  to  the  south,  our  southern 
neighbors  in  Mexico. 

We.  in  the  next  few  weeks,  are  going 
to  be  considering  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement,  or  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, and,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  is  very  ap- 
parent that  a  rising  tide  lifts  all  ships, 
and.  if  we  are  able  to  reduce  the  bar- 
riers which  exist  among  our  countries 


in  the  Americas,  we  will  clearly  have 
an  opportunity  to  help  the  consumer, 
the  consumer  who  is  faced  with  the 
burden  today  of  paying  taxes  and  faced 
with  a  profligate  spending  pattern 
which  apparently  "ain't"  going  to 
change  in  the  near  future. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  as  we  move 
ahead  with  consideration  of  what  is 
known  as  the  fast  track  provision  on 
the  free-trade  agreement,  this  Congress 
has  got  to  do  what  it  can  to  help  con- 
sumers on  both  sides  of  the  border  be- 
cause it  is  apparent  that  we  can  assist 
those  people  who  are  seeking  the  kind 
of  opportunity  which  they  have  failed 
to  get,  unfortunately  because  of  the 
policies  which  have  emanated  from 
this  place.  i 

I 

THE  CAPE  MAY  POINT     i 
LIGHTHOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HUOHES] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  iniroducirig 
legislation  today  which  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  in  wtiich  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  convey  the  Cape  May 
Point  Lighthouse  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Presently,  the  Cape  May  Point  Lighthouse  is 
leased  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  ttw 
Mid-Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts.  The  Mid-At- 
lantic Center  for  tfie  Arts  assumes  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  restoration,  maintenaiKe,  inter- 
pretation, and  operation  of  the  Kghttxxise  as  a 
museum  of  lighthouse  and  maritime  history. 
The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  continues  to  operate 
ttie  light  as  an  active  aid  to  navigation. 

The  U.S.  Coasi  Guard  anJ  the  Mid-Attantic 
(Center  for  the  Arts  have  erijoyed  a  productive 
arxi  mutually  tienefictal  worldng  relationship 
since  1986.  The  benefactors  of  the  dttgent 
worV  by  thte  Mid-Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts  at 
the  lighthouse  have  been  ttie  visitors  to  (Dape 
May.  The  public  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
learn  about  these  remarkable  treasures.  The 
Cape  May  Area  has  also  benefited  from  this 
additional  attractkxi,  wttich  is  located  In  ttw 
Cape  May  Point  State  Park.  Since  opening  in 
July  1987,  some  250,000  people  have  visited 
ttie  lighttxxjse  museum. 

In  ttie  past,  this  project  has  not  been  eigtile 
for  New  Jersey  State  preservatk>n  funds,  since 
it  is  owned  by  the  Federal  (aovemmenl.  but 
the  lighthouse  is  badly  in  need  of  repairs.  If 
ownership  were  transferred  to  ttie  State  Ykth- 
ever,  over  $200,000  in  State  funds  would  like- 
ly be  granted  for  repairs,  since  ttie  lighthouse 
is  a  maior  historic  and  tourist  site  in  southern 
New  Jersey. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  wouM  wetoome 
this  transfer.  The  Coast  Guard  wouM  be  ame- 
nable to  this  transfer  as  tong  as  they  can  be 
assured  that  the  Kghttiouse  wil  be  mainlained 
and  that  they  will  have  access  to  the  light- 
house in  order  to  maintain  the  akj  to  naviga- 
tion. This  stipulatton  is  inckjded  in  ttie  legisla- 
tive language. 

I  solicit  the  support  of  my  coOeagues  in  this 
worthwhile  endaaver.  The  historical  signifi- 
cance is  that  traditional  lighthouses  are  a  thing 
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of  ttie  past  We  shouU  pass  on  this  intonna- 
tion  to  each  generation  and  show  them  first- 
hand, hem  vakjabte  and  vital  such  services 
were  yeara  ago.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
view  this  legislation  as  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
seive  our  maritime  and  lighthouse  history. 


WALTER  JACOBSON  RECEIVES  THE 
1991  DANTE  AWARD 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  t^e  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  nUnois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
many  accomplishments  of  Walter 
Jacobson,  a  nationally  recognized 
broadcast  journalist  who  will  soon  re- 
ceive the  20th  annual  Dante  Award 
from  the  Joint  Civic  Conmiittee  of 
Italian-Americans.  Mr.  Jacobson  is  a 
Chicago  native  and  a  longrtime  news 
anchor  and  commentator  for  WBBM- 
TV  in  that  city.  He  will  receive  the 
Dante  Award  for  excellence  in  journal- 
ism during  a  luncheon  planned  by  the 
JCCIA  on  May  17  at  the  Como  Inn  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Mr.  Jacobson 
has  earned  this  award  through  his  inci- 
sive reports  and  commentaries  on  Chi- 
cago news  and  politics.  Such  skills  are 
critical  to  meet  the  high  standards  of 
the  Dante  Award,  which  takes  its  name 
firom  the  Italian  literary  master,  Dante 
Allghleri. 

Dante  is  best  known  for  his  depic- 
tions of  Hell  in  his  famous  novel,  "The 
Inferno."  As  a  journalist  focusing  on 
real  world  events,  Mr.  Jacobson  does 
honor  to  Dante's  skill  as  a  storsrteller 
and  student  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Jacobson  began  his  career  in 
journalism  by  working  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  American,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Time  magazine,  the  Chi- 
cago City  News  Bureau,  and  United 
Press  International. 

In  1963,  Mr.  Jacol>8on  began  working 
as  a  news  writer  for  WBBM-TV  In  Chi- 
cago. From  there,  he  advanced  to  the 
job  of  reporter  over  a  span  of  about  7 
years. 

After  working  for  2  years  at  a  com- 
peting TV  stotion,  Mr.  Jacobson  re- 
turned to  WBBM  in  1973  to  take  a  job 
as  a  news  anchor.  To  this  day,  he  con- 
tinues to  work  as  a  news  anchor  and 
commentator  at  that  station. 

During  his  many  years  at  WBBM,  Mr. 
Jacohaon  has  maintained  a  level  of  ex- 
cellence that  is  the  envy  of  television 
journalists  across  the  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  expert  analyses  of  Chicago 
news  and  politics.  Mr.  Jacobson  has 
broadcast  thought-provoking  documen- 
taries on  topics  including  Poland. 
China,  and  the  history  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Car  Co. 

Given  Mr.  Jacol>8on'8  skills,  it  comes 
as  no  siirprtse  that  he  has  won  numer- 
oua  profeaaional  honors,  including  the 
Peabody    Award    and    several    Emmy 
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Awa  1^.  In  1985,  the  Columbia  Journal- 
ism Review  named  Mr.  Jacobson  as  the 
Nation's  top  local  news  anchor  in  a  poll 
of  Industry  professionals.  Other  awards 
have  come  from  the  Associated  Press, 
Press  International,  and  the 
ro  Television  Academy,  which 
Mr.  Jacobson  for  his  documen- 
on  the  death  of  former  Chicago 

>r  Harold  Washington. 

light  of  his  many  contributions  to 
jourtalism,  Mr.  Jacobson  clearly  has 
eambd  this  year's  Dante  Award  and  the 
upcaning  luncheon  planned  by  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian- 
Americans.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  ejctend  my  best  wishes  to  all  the 
merribers  and  officers  of  the  JCCIA.  in- 
cluding President  Dominic  Di  Frisco, 
first  vice  president  Fred  Mazzei,  treas- 
urer! Emil  Venut,  secretary  Tena 
Amifto,  sergeant  at  arms  Lawrence 
Spallitta,  and  the  Reverend  Lawrence 
Cozz|,  who  serves  as  chaplain. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  warmest  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Jacobson  for  receiving  the  Dante 
Awa-d.  I  hope  this  latest  honor  is  but 
one  of  many  more  milestones  yet  to 
comd  in  his  distinguished  career  as  a 
Chic  igo  journalist. 


Ml 


22. 


22. 


utes 


IPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bs  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lativie  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(Tie  following  Meml>er8  (at  the  re- 
ques :  of  Mr.  Allaro)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neou  i  material:) 


.  Hastert,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


Ml.  Rhodes,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


Mi  ,  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 


1  today. 

(Tlie  following  Meml)ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzou)  to  revise  and  ex- 
their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr;,  ANNtJNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Bs  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revli  e  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(T]ie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
ques ;  of  Mr.  Allaro)  and  to  include  ex- 
tran  sous  matter:) 

M4  Ros-Lehtdjen. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

(T|e  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzou)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  (30NZAL.EZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  in  10  instances. 

Mi  .  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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BILL.  JOINT  RESOLUTION, 
CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 


joint  resolution,  and  concur- 
of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
titles    were    taken    from    the 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
follows: 


S.  258.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  In  the 
Solar,  Wind.  Waste,  and  Geothermal  Power 
Production  Incentives  Act  of  1990;  to  the 
Commlttf  e  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

S.J.  Re>.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22,  1991,  as  "Earth  Day"  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  the  global  environment;  to 
the  Comrtilttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

S.  Con.JRes.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  Congress  for  the 
ongoing  auman  rights  abuses  in  Burma  and 
for  the  BtKtus  of  displaced  Burmese  and  Bur- 
mese refitgees;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


ENRO 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  tmly  enrolled  joint  resolutions 
of  the  ^ouse  of  the  following  titles, 
which  ^ere  thereupon  signed  by  the 

134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
of  April  14  through  21.  1991,  and 
>ugh  10  1992,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 

197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Week  of  April  15  through  21, 1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Education  First  Week." 


SENATfJ  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  follolwing  titles: 

S.  534.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  giold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  Gen.  H  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  tihe  production  of  bronze  duplicates 
of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public;  and 

S.  565.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  Gen.  doUn  L.  Powell,  and  to  provide  for 
the  production  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  forjsale  to  the  public. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  troia  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  con^mittee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titled: 

On  ipril  12, 1991: 

H.J.  Re$.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Weekiof  April  15  through  21,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional EdBcation  First  Week";  and 
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H.J.  R«8.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  desigTiate 
the  weeks  of  April  14  through  21,  1991,  and 
May  3  through  10,  1992,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week." 


SOLUTION, 
SOLUTION 


error  in  the 
srmal  Power 
1990;  to  the 
lerce. 

to  designate 
promote  the 
ronment;  to 
d  Civil  Serv- 

isolutlon  ez- 
rresa  for  the 
1  Burma  and 
ese  and  Bur- 
B  on  Foreign 


L.UTIONS 
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S  SIGNED 


President  to 
the  Congress 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April 
16. 1991,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  Crom 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  General  Accounting  Office,  trans- 
mitting a  review  of  the  President's  third  spe- 
cial impoundment  message  for  fiscal  year 
1991  submitted  on  February  28,  1991,  pursuant 
to  2  U.S.C.  685  (Doc.  No.  102-63);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1075.  A  letter  f^om  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  notification  that 
major  defense  acquisition  programs  have 
breached  the  unit  cost  by  more  than  15  per- 
cent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2431(bX3)(A);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1076.  A  letter  trom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Research,  Development  and  Ac- 
quisition), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  use  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  for  pajrments 
under  equipment  operation  and  equipment 
maintenance  contracts  that  croes  fiscal 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1077.  A  letter  firom  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
African  Development  Fund  Act  to  authorize 
consent  to  and  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  sixth 
replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the  African 
Development  Funds,  and  for  other  punwses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1078.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  the  availability,  quality,  and 
reliability  of  data  to  measure  the  accessibil- 
ity of  decent  affordable  housing  in  areas 
where  properties  are  eligible  to  submit  a  no- 
tice of  Intent  to  prepay  under  section  212, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-625,  section  222(e) 
(104  SUt.  4264);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1079.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  24th 
annual  report  of  the  United  States-Japan  Co- 
operative Medical  Science  Program  for  the 
period  of  July  1960  to  July  1990,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2103(h);  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Ck>mmerce. 

1060.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  1990 
reiwrt  of  Health,  United  States,  compiled  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  pursu- 
ant to  42  U.S.C.  242m(aX2XD);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 


tributions by  John  E.  Bennett,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Equatorial  Guinea,  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3»44(bX2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Bruce  S.  Gelb,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  and  members  of 
his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(bX2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1084.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  views 
on  the  proposed  "International  Cooperation 
Act  of  1991"  (Doc.  No.  102-64);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  the  neces- 
sity to  construct  modifications  to  the  Verde 
River  dams  (Bartlett  and  Horsehoe  Dams), 
Salt  River  Project,  AZ,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
S09;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Production  and  Logistics,  transmitting  a 
report  on  DOD's  Metric  Transition  Program 
during  fiscal  year  1990  and  on  future  plans 
under  the  MT  plan,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-418,  section  5164;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  fiscal 
provisions  relating  to  cooperative  projects 
with  friendly  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations  on  a  cost-shared 
basis;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
President.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  amount  and  extension  of  guarantees 
and  insurance  provided  under  the  Trade 
Credit  Insurance  Program  for  Poland,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2185;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  withdraw  certain  public  lands  in 
Eddy  County.  NM.  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Elnergy  and  Commerce,  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


1992.  1993.  1994.  1996,  and  1996  (Rept.  102-32). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  Ajinl  15, 1991] 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  123.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 121,  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993,  1994.  1995.  and  1996  (Rept.  102- 
33).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  April  11, 
1991,  the  following  report  toot  filed  on  April 
12, 1991] 

Mr.  PANETTA:  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  121.  A  resolu- 
tion revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1991 
tuid  setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AMVETS 
charter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earnings 
test  for  individuals  who  have  attained  retire- 
ment age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GILMAN: 
H.R.  1762.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1996,  the  duty  on  beta  lactamase  inhibitor 
(Tazobcu:tam):   to   the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1763.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  leucovortn  calcium  pow- 
der, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1764.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1995.  the  duty  on  ESthambutal  hydro- 
chloride; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1765.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  pectin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1766.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
21.  1996.  the  temporary  suspension  of  duties 
on  7-Acetyl-1.1.3,4.4.6-hexamethyletraphy- 
dronaphthalene;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1767.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  6-Acetyl-1.1.2.3.3.5-hexamethyl 
Indan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CONDIT,  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Gilmam.  Mr.  Smtth  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  MmETA.  Mr.  Bbtant. 
Mr.      Henry.      Mr.      Petri,      Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,     Mr.     MANTON,     Mr. 

Perkins,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Beeeu- 
TER,   Mr.   Hyde,   Mr.   Scheuer.   Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Campbeix  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Mav- 
roulbs,  Mr.  Mfumb,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California,   Mr.  Murpht, 
Ii4r.    Traxler,    Mr.    Lipinski,    Btrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Ackbiman, 
Mr.   Martinez,  Mr.  Hollowat,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Clinoer.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Eck- 
art,  Mr.  Espy.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  de 
Luoo,  Mr.  Orandy.  and  Mr.  Savaoe): 
H.R.  1768.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  110  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  create  rem- 
edies for  children  and  other  victims  of  por- 
nography,  and  for  other  purjxMes:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  1769.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  convey  the  Cape  May  Point 
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Lighthouse  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to 
the   Conunlttee   on   Merchant   Marine   and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr.    Berman,    Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  FU8TER,  Mr.  Green  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Mazzou. 
Mr.     MiLLEX    of    Washington,     Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Stark.    Mr.    Torricelli.    and    Mr. 
Yates): 
H.R.  1770.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  handguns 
which  are  unsuitable  for  lawful  sporting  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.  1771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  1966  and  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  expand  the  Social  Security  ex- 
emption for  election  offlclals  and  election 
workers  employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  1772.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  lendiocarb  and  to  provide 
retroactive  application  to  such  duty  suspen- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Fy  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Reserve    components    of    the    U.S.    Armed 
Forces  who  were  deployed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  should  be  returned  home  not 
later  than  July  4.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.- 
1773)  for  the  relief  of  Eric  N.  Anderson,  David 
O.  Courtney.  Jeffrey  L.  Homant.  Timothy  R. 
McCalley.  Stephen  V.  Perez.  Michael  P. 
Ramsey,  and  Cynthia  L.  Walerych;  which 
was  refered  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 

were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 

tions  as  follows: 
HJl.    87:    Mr.    Ackerman.    Mr.    FiSH. 

Htdk.   Mr.   Lent,   Mr.    Pallone,    and 

SCHEUER. 


Mr. 

Mr. 


H.l ,.  418:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and 
Mr.  1  Vans. 

H.R.  430:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

ILR.  643:  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Bwjnino,  Mr. 
Rohiabacher.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
Calif  )mia.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Inhoi'e.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Monigomery.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYBR.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Hydi  ,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  S  wift.  Mr.  Enoush,  and  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.I ,.  730:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.I ..  768:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.I^.  776:  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.  IfocHBRUECKNER.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.a.  777:  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 

FAZI(i. 

H.I.  778:  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Fazii  . 

H.I  .  779:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
and !  Ir.  Fazio. 

H.l .  780:  Mr.  Jontz  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.I  .  786:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Ray.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersfljr. 

H.I .  875:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Owe*  8  of  New  York.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Beilinson.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  and  Mr.  WaX- 
man. 

H.I .  967:  Mr.  Parker. 

H.l|.  1081:  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.I|.  1442:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington,  Mr. 
JEFFtRSON.  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr. 
Pros  r,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. 1  Ir.  ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  Danneheyer.  Mr. 
MoRiN.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
EvANp,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Laqo- 
MARSlNO,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.a  1456:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
KOPB  rsKi,  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, llr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Grandy. 
Mr.  I  AVIS,  and  Mr.  Broomfield. 

H.B .  1473:  Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  RICHARDSON,  Mr. 
HUTT),  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Laoo- 
MARSNO.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  SCHIFF,  and  Mr. 
Erdr  acH. 

H.Ii .  1527:  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr. 
LiPiN  3KI.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Lewi4  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.H.  1629:  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  1669:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.rt.  1722:  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  AJCKERMAN.  Mr.  Enoel,  and  Mr.  Towns. 
Res.  2:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
^Res.  66:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Swe^.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr. 
Parksr.   Mr.   Staggers,   Mr.   Peterson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Nussle.  Mr.  Good- 
and  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Res.  88:  Mr.  Carr. 


H.J 
H.J 


LING. 
H.J 
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H.J.  R«  B.  95:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
DiCKDJSoi  I.  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Durbin.  and 
Mr.  Wyu  s. 

H.J.  R(  B.  102:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  TH0UA8  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
SerranoJ  and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.J.  R«|8.  199:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Erdreic4  Mr.  PosHARD.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Emerson^  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mrs. 
Johnson  |  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dikota.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mrl  Hayes  of  Dllnois.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  N^s.  Boxer.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  RiGGt.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
McCOLLuii.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
MoRRisoh,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Cdyne,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  M^.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  TorMcelu,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Ramstad, 
Mr.  CON!'ER8,  Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Ca  -olina.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Darden,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Btr.  Spence,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
SwETT,  Nr.  Pursell,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.  Con.  Res.  99:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Towns.  Ms.  Waters. 
Mrs.  CoiijNS  of  niinois.  Ms.  Norton.  Mrs. 
Collins  jof  Michigan.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Flake.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Dymally]  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigfus,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  TORRES,  Mr.  Sl- 
KORSKi.  Mr.  Levdje  of  California,  Mr.  Del- 
LUM8.  Mri  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Roe.  Mr. 
Washinotjon.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, and  ^fr.  Savage. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  :lause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

56.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  Chicago.  IL.. 
relative  to  legislative  redistricting;  which 
was  refen)ed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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HON.  DUNCAN  HUMIR 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  15, 1991 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress 
begins  to  focus  its  attention  to  the  proposed 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement,  it  is 
important  ttiat  Members  consider  the  hideous 
working  condHk>ns  in  Mexico.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  artk:le  from  the  April  8, 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  8, 1991] 
WoRKiNO     Children— Underage     Laborers 

Fill  Mexican  Factories,  Stir  U.S.  Trade 

Debate 

(By  Matt  Moffett) 

LEON,  Mexico.— When  Vicente  Guerrero  re- 
ported for  work  at  the  shoe  factory,  he  had 
to  leave  his  yo-yo  with  the  guard  at  the  door. 
Then  Vicente  who  had  just  turned  12  years 
old,  was  led  to  his  post  on  the  assembly  line, 
a  tall  vertical  lever  attached  to  a  press  that 
bonds  the  soles  of  sneakers  to  the  uppers. 

The  lever  was  set  so  high  that  Vicente  had 
to  shinny  up  the  press  and  throw  all  his  90 
pounds  backward  to  yank  the  stiff  steel  bar 
downward.  It  reminded  him  of  some  play- 
ground contraption. 

For  Vicente  this  would  have  to  pass  for 
recreation  from  now  on.  A  recent  graduate  of 
the  sixth  grade,  he  joined  a  dozen  other  chil- 
dren working  full  time  in  the  factory.  Once 
the  best  orator  in  his  school  and  a  good  stu- 
dent, he  now  learned  the  wisdom  of  silence: 
even  opening  bis  mouth  in  this  poorly  venti- 
lated plant  meant  breathing  poisonous 
fumes. 

Vicente's  journey  from  the  front-row  desk 
of  his  schoolroom  to  the  factory  assembly 
line  was  charted  by  adults:  improverished 
parents,  a  heedless  employer,  hapless  regu- 
lators, and  impotent  educators.  "I  figure 
work  must  be  good  for  me,  because  many 
older  people  have  helped  put  me  here,"  says 
Vicente,  shaking  his  hair  out  of  his  big,  dark 
eyes.  "And  in  the  factory  I  get  to  meet  lots 
of  other  boys." 

Half  of  Mexico's  85  million  people  are 
below  the  age  of  18,  and  this  generation  has 
been  robbed  of  its  childhood  by  a  decade  of 
debt  crisis.  It's  Illegal  in  Mexico  to  hire  chil- 
dren under  14.  but  the  Mexico  City  Assembly 
recently  estimated  that  anywhere  from  Ave 
million  to  10  million  children  are  employed 
Illegally,  and  often  in  hazardous  jobs.  "Eco- 
nomic necessity  is  stronger  than  a  theoreti- 
cal prohibition."  says  AltnAo  Farlt 
Rodriguez,  Mexico's  Attorney  General  in  De- 
fense of  Labor,  a  kind  of  workers'  ombuds- 
man. 

Child  labor  is  one  of  several  concerns  about 
standards  in  the  Mexican  workplace  clouding 
the  prospects  for  a  proposed  U.S. -Mexico  free 
trade  agreement.  It  is  being  seized  upon,  for 
example,  by  U.S.  labor  unions,  which  oppose 
free  trade  and  fear  competition  from  Mexi- 
can workers. 

Recently,  Democratic  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen 
of  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance   Committee,    and    House    Ways    and 


Means  Committee  Chairman  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski  of  Dlinois  warned  President  Bush  in 
a  letter  of  the  major  hang-up:  "the  disparity 
between  the  two  countries  in  .  .  .  enforce- 
ment of  environmental  standards,  health  and 
safety  standards  and  worker  rights."  Mr. 
Bush  yesterday  reiterated  his  support  for  the 
trade  pact. 

Free-trade  advocates  argue  that  invest- 
ments flowing  into  Mexico  would  ameliorate 
the  economic  misery  that  currently  pushes 
Mexican  children  into  the  work  force.  Par- 
tisans of  free  trade  also  point  to  the  aggres- 
siveness Mexican  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari  has  lately  shown  In  fighting 
lawbreaking  industries:  Mexico  added  50  in- 
si>ector8  to  regulate  foreign  plants  operating 
along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border  and  shut  down 
a  heavily  polluting  refinery  in  Mexico  City. 

LTITLE  FOXES 

Young  Vicente  Guerrero's  life  exemplifies 
both  the  poverty  that  forces  children  to  seek 
work  and  the  porous  regulatory  system  that 
makes  it  all  too  easy  for  them  to  find  jobs. 
In  the  shantytown  where  Vicente  lives  and 
throughout  the  central  Mexico  state  of 
Guanajuato,  it  is  customery  for  small  and 
medium-sized  factories  to  employ  boy  shoe- 
makers known  as  zorrltas,  or  little  foxes. 

"My  father  says  I  was  lucky  to  have  so 
many  years  to  be  lazy  before  I  went  to 
work,"  says  Vicente.  His  father,  Patricio 
Guerrero,  entered  the  shoe  factories  of 
Guanajuato  at  the  age  of  seven.  Three  dec- 
ades of  hard  work  later,  Mr.  Guerrero  lives 
In  a  tumbledown  brick  shell  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  baseball  dugout.  It  is  home  to 
25  people,  maybe  26.  Mr.  Guerrero  himself 
isn't  sure  how  many  relatives  and  family 
friends  are  currently  lodged  with  him,  his 
wife  and  six  children.  Vicente,  to  get  some 
privacy  in  the  bedroom  he  shares  with  eight 
other  children,  occasionally  ligs  a  crude  tent 
from  the  laundry  on  the  clotheslines  criss- 
crossing the  hut. 

School  was  the  one  place  Vicente  had  no 
problem  setting  himself  aiMirt  from  other 
kids.  Classmates,  awed  by  his  math  skills, 
called  him  "the  wizard."  Nearly  as  adept  in 
other  subjects,  Vicente  finished  first  among 
105  sixth-graders  in  a  general-knowledge 
exam. 

Vicente's  academic  career  reached  its  ze- 
nith during  a  speaking  contest  he  won  last 
June  on  the  last  day  of  school.  The  principal 
was  so  moved  by  the  patriotic  poem  he  re- 
cited that  she  called  him  into  her  office  to 
repeat  it  just  for  her.  That  night.  Vicente 
told  his  family  the  whole  story.  He  spoke  of 
how  nervous  he  had  been  on  the  si>eaker'8 
platform  and  how  proud  he  was  to  sit  on  the 
principal's  big  stuffed  chair. 

After  he  finished,  there  was  a  strained  si- 
lence. "Well,"  his  father  finally  said,  "it 
seems  that  you've  learned  eveythlng  you  can 
in  school."  Mr.  Guerrero  then  laid  his  plans 
for  Vicente's  next  lesson  in  life.  In  a  few 
weeks,  there  would  be  an  opening  for  Vicente 
at  Deportes  Mike,  the  athletic  shoe  factory 
where  Mr.  Guerrero  himself  had  just  l>een 
hired.  Vicente  would  earn  100,000  pesos  a 
week,  about  S34. 

At  the  time,  money  was  tighter  than  usual 
for   the   Guerroros:   Two   members   of   the 


household  had  been  laid  off,  and  a  cousin  in 
the  U.S.  had  stopped  sending  money  home. 

After  his  father's  talk,  Vicente  stowed  his 
schoolbooks  under  a  junk  heap  in  a  comer  of 
the  hut.  It  would  be  too  painful,  he  thought, 
to  leave  them  out  where  he  could  see  them. 

Last  August  Vicente  was  introduced  to  the 
Deportes  Mike  assembly  line.  About  a  dozen 
of  the  50  workers  were  underage  boys,  many 
of  whom  tolled  alongside  their  fathers.  One 
youth,  his  cheek  bulging  with  sharp  tacks, 
hammered  at  some  baseball  shoes.  A  tiny  10- 
year-old  was  napping  In  a  crate  that  he 
should  have  been  filling  with  shoe  molds.  A 
bigger  boy  was  running  a  stamping  machine 
he  had  decorated  with  decals  of  Mickey 
Mouse  and  Tinker  Bell.  The  bandage  wrapped 
around  the  stamper's  hand  gave  Vicente  an 
uneasy  feeling. 

Showing  Vicente  the  ropes  was  the  plant 
superintendent's  13-year-old  son,  Francisco 
Guerrero,  a  cousin  of  Vicente's  who  was  a 
toughened  veteran,  with  three  years'  experi- 
ence in  shoemaking. 

When  a  teacher  came  by  the  factory  to 
chide  school  dropouts.  Francisco  rebuked 
her.  "I'm  earning  180,000  pesos  a  week."  he 
said.  "What  do  you  make?"  The  teacher, 
whose  weekly  salary  is  120.000  pesos,  could 
say  nothing. 

Vicente's  favorite  part  of  his  new  job  la 
running  the  clanking  press,  though  that  usu- 
ally occupies  a  small  fraction  of  his  eight- 
hour  workday.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  on 
dirtier  work:  smearing  glue  onto  the  soles  of 
shoes  with  his  hands.  The  can  of  glue  he  dipe 
his  fingers  into  is  marked  "toxic  substances 
.  .  .  prolonged  or  repeated  inhalation  causes 
grave  health  damage;  do  not  leave  in  the 
reach  of  minors."  All  the  boys  ignore  the 
warning. 

Impossible  to  Ignore  is  the  sharp,  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  glue.  The  only  ventilation  in 
the  factory  is  fi*om  slits  in  the  wall  where 
bricks  were  removed  and  trom  a  window  near 
Vicente  that  opens  only  halfway.  Just  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  after  he  started  working, 
Vicente  was  home  in  bed  with  a  cough,  burn- 
ing eyes  and  nausea. 

What  provoked  Vicente's  iUnesa,  according 
to  the  doctor  he  saw  at  the  public  hospital, 
was  the  glue  fumes.  Ingredients  aren't  listed 
on  the  label,  but  the  glue's  manufacturer, 
Simon  S.A.  of  Mexico  City,  says  it  contains 
toluene,  a  iwtroleum  extract  linked  to  liver, 
lung  and  central  nervous  system  damage. 
The  maximum  exposure  to  toluene  permitted 
under  Mexican  environmental  law  is  twice 
the  level  recommended  by  recently  tightened 
U.S.  standards.  And  in  any  event,  Deportes 
Mike's  superintendent  doesn't  recall  a  gov- 
ernment health  inspector  coming  around  in 
the  nine  years  the  plant  has  been  open. 

When  Vicente  felt  well  enough  to  return  to 
work  a  few  days  later,  a  fan  was  installed 
near  his  machine.  "The  smell  still  makes 
you  choke,"  Vicente  aays,  "but  el  patron 
says  I'll  get  used  to  it." 

EU  patron,  the  factory  owner,  is  Alft«do  Hi- 
dalgo. "These  kinds  of  problems  will  help 
make  a  man  of  him,"  Mr.  Hidalgo  says.  "It's 
a  tradition  here  that  boys  grow  up  quickly." 
Upholding  tradition  has  been  good  for  Mr. 
Hidalgo's  buBinefls;  Vicente  and  the  other 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insettioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  ■  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  weeds  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  •  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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lorritas  generally  are  paid  less  than  adult 
workers. 

Mr.  Hidalgo  doesn't  see  that  as  explol- 
UUon.  "If  It  were  bad  for  Vicente,  he 
wouldn't  have  come  back  after  the  first  day 
of  work,"  he  says.  "None  of  the  boys  would, 
and  my  conipany  wouldn't  be  able  to  sur- 
vive." 

"The  system  makes  protecting  the  sorrltas 
very,  very  difficult,"  says  Teresa  Sanches  ,  a 
federal  labor  official  in  Guanajuato  state. 
The  national  labor  code  gives  the  federal 
government  jurisdiction  over  only  a  limited 
number  of  industries  that  make  up  just  3 
percent  of  businesses  in  the  state.  "The  im- 
portant industries,  like  shoes."  she  says, 
"are  regulated  by  the  states,  and  the  states 
.  .  ."  She  completes  the  sentence  by  rolling 
her  eyes. 

At  the  state  labor  ministry,  Ave  child 
labor  Inspectors  oversee  22,000  businesses. 
The  staff  has  been  halved  In  the  decade  since 
Mexico's  economic  crisis  erupted,  says  Ga- 
briel Ehigenio  Gallo.  a  sub-secretary.  The  five 
regulators  make  a  monthly  total  of  100  in- 
spections. At  that  rate  it  would  take  them 
more  than  two  decades  to  visit  all  of  the  en- 
terprises under  sute  jurisdiction.  Because 
child  labor  violations  weren't  even  punish- 
able by  fines  until  very  recently,  state  regu- 
lators say  they  have  a  hard  time  getting  the 
tradition-bound  employers  they  do  visit  to 
Uke  them  seriously.  "Ultimately,  the 
schools  must  be  responsible  for  these  kida," 
Mr.  Qallo  concludes. 

Located  Just  four  blocks  Ihjm  where 
Vicente  Guerrero  labors,  the  Emperador 
Cuauhtemoc  school  employs  two  social 
workers  to  reclaim  dropouts.  (Children  are 
reQulred  by  law  to  stay  in  school  through  the 
sixth  grade.)  One-third  of  the  students  at 
Cuauhtemoc  never  finish  the  Mexican  equiv- 
alent of  junior  high.  With  their  huge  case- 
loads, the  two  social  workers  certainly  have 
never  heard  of  Vicente  Guerrero.  "XJlti- 
mately.  it's  the  boy's  own  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  that  he  gets  an  education,"  says 
Lourdes  Romo,  one  of  the  counselors. 

Vicente  is  still  getting  an  education,  but 
It's  of  a  different  sort  than  he  would  be  get- 
ting in  school.  On  a  factory  break,  the  super- 
intendent puts  a  sorrita  in  a  headlock  to  act 
out  the  brutal  murder  of  a  member  of  a  local 
youth  gang.  This  pantomime  is  presented  to 
Vincente  and  a  rapt  group  of  boys  as  a  cau- 
tionary tale.  "Boys  who  don't  work  in  the 
fiactory  die  this  way  on  the  street,"  the 
Superlntendant  warns. 

Vicente  hacn't  missed  work  again,  though 
he  always  has  a  runny  noee  and  red  eyes. 
"One  geta  accustomed  to  things,"  he  says. 
It's  lucky  for  him  that  he  is  adapteble.  The 
plant  was  expanded  recenUy  and  Vicente's 
window,  once  his  source  of  firesh  air,  now 
swings  open  onto  a  sewing  room  where  sev- 
eral new  boys  labor. 

The  lorriu  tradition  U  unlikely  to  fade 
any  time  soon.  "We  eat  better  now  that 
Vicente  works."  says  Patricio  Guerrero, 
watching  his  wife  stir  a  sklUet  of  chicken  in 
•weet  mole  sauce.  "And  Vlncete  has  few 
peaos  left  over  so  he  can  enjoy  being  a  boy." 
But  Vicente  doesn't  have  the  time.  Even 
though  he's  the  captain,  he  recently  missed 
an  important  Saturday  match  of  his  soccer 
team.  A  rush  order  of  soccer  shoes  had  to  be 
filled  at  Deportee  Mike.  His  fHends  tell  him 
tliat  "I  stink  as  bad  as  the  patch  on  a  bicycle 
Upe."  he  says.  "But  I  know  that's  just  the 
■nell  of  work." 
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YOqNG  SOUTH  FLORIDA  ARTIST 
BEATS  DYSLEXIA 


m.  HEANA  ROSiEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  fSE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  15, 1991 
Ms.  ^ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
senior  pt  the  New  WorW  School  of  the  Arts, 
Raymond  L.  Stein  has  already  received  signifi- 
cant aqclaim  for  his  paintings.  In  January,  Mr. 
Stein  >/ias  given  a  National  Foundation  for  Ad- 
vancentent  in  the  Arts  award  and  currently  has 
a  solo  exhiljit  of  his  work  at  the  AmeriFirst 
Bank  in  downtown  Miami.  These  are  note- 
worthy achievements  made  more  remarkable 
wtien  considering  Mr.  Stein's  struggle  with 
dyslexia.  The  Miami  HerakJ  recently  Ixought 
attentran  to  Mr.  Stein's  achievements  in  a 
March  1 :4  article.  That  artwie  follows: 

When  Raymond  L.  Stein  was  in  junior  high 
school,  teachers  and  fellow  students  told  him 
he  wo  lid  never  attend  college.  At  res- 
tauranls.  he  would  be  the  last  to  order  be- 
cause li  B  couldn't  read  the  menu. 

In  spiclal  education  classes  because  of  a 
leamln  r  disability,  dyslexia.  Stein  was  frus- 
trated by  academics.  "At  an  early  age.  I 
could  B  Bver  handle  sitting  still  in  class."  he 
said.  '"  Tie  only  way  I  could  compete  was  in 
art  cla(  s.  I  found  I  could  put  all  my  ftustra- 
tions  01  ito  the  canvas." 

Toda]  the  senior  at  New  World  School  of 
the  Art  9  has  won  national  art  awards,  has  a 
13-plct«re  exhibit  in  the  AmeriFirst  Bank 
Buildin  r  lobby.  1  SE  Third  Ave.  and  plans  to 
contlnu  B  his  education  at  an  art  institute. 

"Whep  you  see  his  show  at  the  AmeriFirst. 
you  wotld  automatically  assume  it  was  done 
by  a  professional,  not  a  high  school  stu- 
dent." bald  Louise  Romeo.  Stein's  art  in- 
structo  at  New  World  School.  On  his  own 
Initiatl  re.  Stein  showed  slides  of  his  work  to 
Karen  |lombough.  who  manages  the  lobby 
exhibit  area,  and  she  invited  him  to  stage 
the  flrsl  one-student  show  there. 

His  wDrks.  which  sell  fit)m  S2S0  to  S800.  will 
remain  on  display  in  the  lobby  fl-om  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  tlirough  Friday. 

Stein  icalls  his  paintings  "recorded  memo- 
ries." Many,  such  as  Noche  con  Sofia  (Night 
with  Sdfla)  and  Balie  y  Obsecion  (Dance  and 
Obeesslon).  reflect  Stein's  roots.  Bom  In  New 
Orleans  to  a  Cuban  mother  and  an  American 
father,  ke  moved  to  Miami  when  he  was  8. 

"Ray  Is  not  afraid  of  thinking  for  himself, 
and  it  abows  in  all  his  work."  said  Ed  Love, 
founding  dean  of  New  World  School. 

In  January.  Stein  received  a  $1,500  Na- 
tional foundation  for  Advancement  in  the 
Arts  avsird  for  visual  arts-painting  achieve- 
ment as  one  of  20  finalists  trom  among  5.560 
applicants,  said  Bill  Banks.  NFAA  executive 
vice  president. 

Stein  would  like  to  attend  the  Maryland 
Institute  College  of  Art.  where  he  spent  last 
summer  In  advanced  art  studies  on  a  dean's 
8cholar*lp.  But  it  will  be  April  before  he 
hears  f»om  the  admissions  offices.  In  the 
meantime,  he  is  doing  wood  sculptures,  ap- 
plying painting  techniques. 

"Gro^ng  up  with  a  disability,  I  wasn't 
suppose^  to  amount  to  much."  Stein  said. 
"When  t  got  to  New  World,  Mr.  Love  in- 
stilled ip  my  head  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  ifith  a  disability:  Raymond  is  Ray- 
mond. iVe  turned  it  around  to  use  it  to  my 
advantage." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Stein  for  his 
courage  land  wish  him  continued  success  with 
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his  artistic  jifls.  Mr.  Stein  is  an  inspiratk>n  to 
others  with  jhandicaps  and  to  ttK»se  of  differing 
abilities  to  strive  for  excellence  In  whatever 
they  do.  The  New  World  School  of  the  Arts,  a 
magnet  school  in  Miami  to  encourage  the  arts, 
shoukj  also  be  noted  for  its  special  contribu- 
tion to  Mr.  Stein's  training  and  that  of  other  tal- 
ented youn^  artists. 


TIRE  RECYCLING  INCENTIVES  ACT 
STRENGTHENS  MARKET  FORCES 
FOR  SCJRAP  TIRE  RECYCLING 


HON. 


EDWARD  TORRES 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  bOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15. 1991 

Mr.  TORIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  dk)  you  know 
that  you  ha/e  to  drive  no  further  than  3  min- 
utes from  trie  floor  of  our  Natk>n's  t>eautiful 
Capitol  Building  in  Washington,  DC,  to  find  an 
illegal  tire  pile?  And  the  problem  of  scrap  tire 
disposal  is  continually  getting  worse  t^ecause 
each  year  Americans  discard  over  250  millkw 
scrap  tires. 

Dkl  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  scrap 
tires  that  wf  generate  every  year  in  Amerca, 
were  stackad  one  on  another,  they  woukl  be 
equivalent  in  height  to  98,000  Empire  State 
BuikJings?  And  most  of  these  tires  are  simply 
thrown  awa]'  rather  than  kxjked  upon  as  a  re- 
source. 

The  funds  mental  question  that  must  t>e  ad- 
dressed wf>jn  dealing  with  any  problem— in- 
cluding the  fcrap  fire  Issue  is:  What  is  ttie  na- 
ture of  the  problem?  One  cannot  solve  prob- 
lems without  a  fundamental  viskHi  of  the  origin 
of  the  problem.  In  an  effort  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective and  efTicient  sdutfon  to  the  scrap  tire 
issue,  polkrymakers  and  interest  groups  have 
been  grappling  with  a  key  fundamental  ques- 
tion: Is  the  ti-e  problem  simply  a  trash  disposal 
problem,  or  is  it  truly  a  problem  of 
underutilizin)  a  resource? 

I  believe  I  tires  are  a  resource.  Each  20- 
pound  tire  Contains  7  gallons  of  petroleum. 
And  yet,  85  percent  of  America's  tires  end  up 
in  tire  piles.  Tire  piles  are  not  merely  unsightly, 
they  are  da^igerous.  Should  they  catch  fire, 
they  wiH  corttaminate  our  air  and  water.  And 
simply  sitting  there,  piles  pose  risks  of  vector- 
borne  disease  transmissfon  because  tires 
sen/e  as  an  ideal  txeeding  ground  for  mosqui- 
toes and  rocents. 

An  examir^tion  of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  a  clear  grasp  of  the  potential  applwation 
of  the  exis^ng  tire  recycling  infrastructure 
strongly  sug^st  that  any  effective  approach  to 
managing  scrap  tires  necessitates  treating 
scrap  tires  as  a  potential  resource  rather  ttian 
a  gart>age  problem.  And  any  legislative  soki- 
tkxi  to  the  fcrap  tire  problem  must  address 
the  issue  of:  How  do  we  best  utilize  scrap  tires 
as  a  resource? 

Tires  can  be  turr>ed  into  a  wxje  variety  of 
protkKia  ranjjing  from  mbber-modified  asphalt 
for  roads  ar|j  airport  runways  to  trash  cans. 
Tires  can  als^  be  safely  burned  for  energy  re- 
covery. Unfortunately  (he  economics  of  tire  re- 
cycling are  generally  unfavorable.  Our  supply 
of  scrap  tires  vastly  exceeds  existing  demand. 
With  demand  tow  and  supply  high,  it  is  cheap- 
er to  just  thrjw  away  an  oW  tire  than  it  is  to 
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recycle  an  old  tire.  We  must  stimulate  demartd 
for  the  resources  contained  in  scrap  tires. 

It  is  my  contention  that  scrap  tires  are  a  po- 
tentially important  resource — as  yet,  an 
underutilized  resource,  txit  a  resource  never 
the-less.  Any  solution  to  the  scrap  tire  problem 
must  approach  ttw  issue  from  this  standpoint 
Simply  malcing  disposal  safe  and  secure  but 
ignoring  both  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
^xJ  Vne  resource  poterrtial  of  the  scrap  tires  is 
not  an  acceptable  solution. 

As  we  know,  scrap  tires  are  a  hazard  when 
improperly  stored.  Billions  of  scrap  tires  piled 
up  all  over  America  pose  a  potential  threat  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  Scrap 
tires  consun>e  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
our  dwindling  larxlfill  resources.  But,  if  viewed 
as  a  resource,  these  same  problem  tires  wtien 
properly  recycled  add  economic  value  to  our 
society.  Tire  recycling  creates  American  jobs 
and  saves  energy.  Tires  thrown  on  to  a  heap, 
even  if  it  is  a  property  maintained  heap,  are 
simply  wasted. 

We  have  a  pivotal  opportunity  now,  since 
Congress  is  beginning  tfie  process  of  reau- 
thorizing \he  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  [RCRA],  to  affect  significant 
change  in  how  we  harxJIe  the  scrap  tire  prob- 
lem. 

I,  along  with  Senator  Tim  Wirth  and  the  late 
Senator  John  Heinz,  have  crafted  the  Tire  Re- 
cycling Incentives  Act  to  create  incentives  tfiat 
enlist  the  power  of  market  forces  to  work  for, 
rattier  ttian  against,  tire  recycling.  H.R.  871  ^ 
charts  a  r>ew  course  t>y  creating  a  system  of 
ecorxxnic  incentives  to  encourage  recycling  of 
scrap  tires. 

Until  rK>w  we  have  viewed  disposal  as 
cheap  and  recycling  as  expensive.  That  must, 
and  will,  change — particularty  as  we  kxk  at 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  throwaway  society. 
What  I  caM  our  addetkm  to  disposal  will  ulti- 
mately reduce  our  ability  to  compete  on  tfie 
worid  market  Our  addiction  will  cost  American 
jobs.  The  recent  history  of  ttie  U.S.  steel  irv 
dustry  shows  how  an  industry,  which  resisted 
ttie  use  of  scrap  steel,  soon  found  itself  un- 
at>le  to  compete  in  workJ  markets.  Now,  Amer- 
ican scrap  steel,  reclaimed  t>y  ttie  Japanese, 
comes  back  to  us  as  fenders  on  Hondas  and 
Toyotas.  And  our  scrap  cardboard  comes 
back  to  us  as  packaging  for  VCR's  and  com- 
puters. 

The  scrap  tires  generated  in  America  are 
not  trash.  Ttiese  tires  are  not  gart>age.  In  spite 
of  wtiat  some  of  our  friends  in  ttie  manufactur- 
ing segment  of  the  tire  industry  would  have  us 
believe,  these  scrap  tires  are  an  underutilized 
resource.  This  is  not  merely  engaging  in  se- 
mantics. How  you  view  a  problem  indk:ates 
flow  you  win  ultimately  pursue  it  We,  as  a  so- 
ciety, cannot  afford  to  continue  to  perceive  ttie 
tire  problem  as  a  waste  disposal  problem. 

The  Tire  Recycling  Incentives  Act  requires 
the  manufacturers  and  importers  of  new  tires 
to  take  some  responsibility  for  the  products 
that  tliey  produce.  Tire  manufacturers  wouM 
tiave  to  guarantee  ttiat  some  fraction  of  ttie 
tires  that  ttiey  produce  are  recycled.  The  recy- 
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cling  rate  required  under  the  law  woukj  simply 
be  5  percentage  points  higher  ttian  ttie  recy- 
cling rate  ttiat  existed  in  ttie  prevkxjs  year. 
Ttie  tire  manufacturers  coukl  futfiN  ttieir  re- 
sponsibilities by  eittier  recycling  the  tires  ttiem- 
selves,  or  by  purchasing  recycling  credits.  The 
recycling  credits  woukJ  be  generated  t>y  firms 
ttiat  actually  turn  ttie  tires  into  useable  prod- 
ucts. 

After  ttie  scrap  tire  is  removed  from  servne 
and  recycled  into  a  new  product  a  recycling 
credit  will  be  generated.  The  tire  recyder  will 
realty  create,  not  one,  txjt  two  commodities; 
the  product  produced  from  the  scrap  tire,  and 
ttie  recycling  credK.  The  recycling  credK  will  be 
a  piece  of  paper  or  a  cornputer  record  ttiat 
verifies  that  a  tire  has  been  recycled. 

Each  credit  will  be  available  for  sale  to  ttie 
higtiest  tikJder.  Ttie  recycling  credit  is  a  written 
guarantee  ttiat  ttie  tire  was  property  recycled 
in  a  licensed  facility.  The  credos  are  not  tax 
credits  txit  a  separate,  salable  asset  which  re- 
cyclers  woukJ  produce  as  a  t>yproduct  of  ttieir 
normal  activity.  Ttie  credits  will  have  economic 
value. 

Ttie  tire  manufacturer  or  importer  will  have 
to  demonstrate,  with  a  simple,  verifiable  re- 
port, ttiat  they  have  eittier  recycled  ttie  tires 
ttiemseh/es — up  to  ttie  level  specified  each 
year— or  ttiat  they  have  purchased  the  tire  re- 
cycling credtts.  The  credits  represent  evklence 
ttiat  recycling  had  occurred.  Thus  ttie  Tire  Re- 
cycling Incentives  Act  will  enhance  ttie  market 
for  tire  recycling. 

It  is  as  ttxxjgh  a  new  product  is  created— 
a  recycling  credit — wtien  ttie  recyder  does  his 
job.  In  this  way  we  reward  positive  envlrorv 
mental  tietiavkv  rattier  ttian  solely  trying  to  ap- 
pretiend  vnlators.  It  is  important  to  note  ttiat 
in  addition  to  ttie  credit  system,  my  bill  corv 
tains  extensive  provisk>ns  requiring  manage- 
ment standards  for  existing  and  new  tire  piles. 

Our  Nation  has  ttie  technotogy  necessary  to 
tum  scrap  tires  into  useful  products  or  energy 
assets.  We  can  remove  used  tires  from  ttie  list 
of  environmental  hazards.  Wtiat  is  lacking  is 
ttie  proper  economic  incentives.  Ttie  pdbHc  is 
willing  to  act  wtiat  we  need  now  is  congres- 
skxial  action  to  encourage  indusbY  to  do  ttie 
right  thing. 

Ttie  Tire  Recycling  Incentives  Act  creates  a 
system  of  incentives— a  mix  of  carrots  and 
sticks— ttiat  wiN  make  tire  recycling  wort(. 


DEMOCRACY— THE  VANGUARD  OF 
FREEDOM 


>Tbe  Tire  Recyclloc  locenUvea  Act  cturently  hu 
more  Uum  60  co-«ponaon  In  the  Boose  of  Repraoent- 
atlvn.  In  the  Sen&te.  the  Tire  Recycling  Incentives 
Act  (8.  aW)  waa  Introdaced  by  Senator  Timothy 
Wlrtta  (D-CO)  and  the  late  Senator  John  Heinz  (R- 
PA). 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15. 1991 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
conduct  ttie  Voice  of  America  Scriptwriting 
Contest  This  year  more  ttian  138,000  second- 
ary sctiool  students  partkapated  in  ttie  contest 
competing  for  ttie  14  national  scholarships  to- 
taling $62,500. 

Ttie  1990-91  winner  from  Alaska  is  Mr. 
James  Sean  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kennedy  lives  in 
Eagle  River,  AK  and  attends  Chugiak  High 
School.  He  has  won  several  awards  in  drama. 
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debate  and  forensics  tournaments.  He  has 
also  twk»  won  first  place  in  ttie  kical  level 
American  Legkxi  Oratorical  Contest 

I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit James  Kennedy's  award  winning  script  to 
the  CONGRESSKMAL  RECORD.  Thank  you  for 
your  conskteration. 

DEMOCRACT— THE  VAMOUARD  OF  FREEDOM 

(By  James  8.  Kennedy,  Alaska  winner,  19B0I 
91  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program) 

The  term  democracy  represents  govern- 
ment by  the  people  or  a  rule  of  the  majority. 
It  embodies  the  Inherent  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  those  willing  to  embrace  it  as  a 
form  of  lifestyle.  A  true  democracy  abolishes 
all  hereditary  or  arbitrary  class  distinctions 
and  prlvllegee.  It  gives  equal  righU  and  re- 
sponsibilitiee  to  all;  thereby  allowing  for  the 
many  f^-eedoms  which  Americans  value  as 
much  as  life  itself.  Theee  (teedoms,  such  as 
the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, dnd  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  peace- 
ably assemble  and  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment, are  the  foundations  on  which  the  con- 
cept of  American  democracy  has  been  built. 

The  freedom  of  speech,  both  written  and 
oral,  is  one  of  the  greatest  freedoms  which 
democracy  provides.  Olvlng  the  people  the 
right  to  criticize  as  well  as  support  the  gov- 
ernment Is  surely  a  sign  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. The  freedom  of  speech  gives  man  tlie 
right  to  voice  his  own  opinions  without  fear 
of  being  silenced  either  by  a  majority  or  a 
ruling  minority.  It  provides  an  opportunity 
for  all  citizens  to  actively  jiarticlpate  in  the 
processes  of  government.  Many  people  living 
in  a  society  other  than  a  democracy  are 
taken  prisoner  each  year  for  speaking  out 
against  their  governments.  These  men  and 
women,  known  as  "Prisoners  of  Conscience," 
are  held  for  merely  criticizing  their  leaders. 
The  freedom  of  speech  carries  with  it  much 
responsibility.  People  must  be  willing  to  re- 
sponsibly defend  their  actions  and  opinions 
as  well  as  allow  the  om>oeing  views  to  be 
voiced  and  defended.  Voltaire  once  made  a 
very  valid  point  by  saying,  "I  disapprove  of 
what  you  say.  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death 
your  right  to  say  it." 

The  f^edom  to  practice  the  religion  of 
one's  choice  is  another  right  wlilch  identifies 
a  society  as  being  a  form  of  democracy. 
Those  who  have  religious  freedoms  have  dif- 
ficulty conceiving  the  value  placed  on  that 
freedom  by  those  who  don't  have  religious 
freedoms.  Many  Immigrants  have  traveled  to 
America  in  order  to  practice  the  religion  of 
their  choice.  Until  recently,  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  were  not  allowed  the  freedom 
to  practice  their  own  religion,  however, 
when  the  fall  of  communism  l>egan  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  Soviet  citizens  regained  the 
right  to  exiK«Bs  their  religious  beliefs.  The 
recent  decline  of  communism  in  the  Extern 
Bloc  is  due  to  the  large  cry  for  democracy  by 
the  Soviet  citizens. 

Absolutely  necessary  for  a  democratic  so- 
ciety Is  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  peace- 
ably assemble  and  to  petition  the  grovem- 
ment.  Assembling,  which  includes  picketing, 
demonstrating,  and  other  various  forms  of 
"sit-ins."  is  an  extremely  useful  tool  in  get- 
ting a  public  message  across  to  others.  For- 
bidding citizens  to  assemble  peaceably  would 
be  denying  the  people  the  chance  to  exitress 
themselves  by  other  Uian  written  or  oral 
means.  However,  one  must  pay  attention  to 
the  key  word  "iwaceably".  Tlsroughoat 
American  history.  iMople  have  hilly  utilised 
their  right  of  assembling.  One  example  of 
people  expressing  this  freedom  was  a  1963 
march  on  Waslilngton  In  which  black  and 
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white  cltlsens  exercised  their  rights  by  urg- 
ing for  integrated  schools.  Having  the  liee- 
dom  to  petition  the  government  is  also  need- 
ed in  a  democratic  society.  If  people  are  un- 
able to  address  their  complaints  to  the  gov- 
ernment, it  would  give  the  impression  of  an 
imposing  and  all-powerful  government, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  the  idea  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  three  previously  discussed  ft^edoms 
are  all  listed  in  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  and  it  has 
always  been  up  to  the  courts  to  decide 
whether  or  not  these  Creedoms  are  being 
breached.  The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  U.S. 
were  very  cautious  and  thoughtful  when  it 
came  to  placing  these  rights  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Fortunately,  they  were  successful  in 
forming  a  democratic  society  for  America. 
The  First  Amendment,  followed  by  the  next 
nine  amendments,  is  ftwjuently  referred  to 
as  the  "cornerstone"  of  individual  ft-eedom 
In  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  also  clear  that 
these  freedoms  in  the  First  Amendment  are 
the  base  of  democracy  today,  giving  democ- 
racy the  lead  position  in  the  design  of  free- 
dom. Thus  showing  that  democracy  is  Indeed 
the  vanguard  of  freedom. 


EX 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BAYSIDE  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

DJ  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  York's 
Eighth  Congresskxial  District  is  blessed  with  a 
great  number  of  churches  arxJ  synagogues 
that  have  both  a  rfch  history  and  long  tradition 
of  caring,  giving,  and  convnunity  service. 

Such  an  institutwn  is  the  Bayside  United 
Methodist  Church.  Their  history  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  an  important  fart  of  our  total 
comnxjrvty  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Mr.  Robert  Cobaugh  has 
written  an  excellent  history  of  the  church,  and 
I  don't  have  the  heart  to  edit  out  a  single 
word.  I  present  it  here  in  its  entirety: 
History  of  the  Baysidk  Unfted  Methodist 
Church 
(By  Robert  Cobaugh) 
It  is  difflcalt  for  people  today  to  com- 
prehend what  our  Bayside  was  like  100  years 
ago.  Most  homes  were  not  on  50  x  100  as  they 
are  today,  but  occupied  much  larger  plots  of 
ground.  There  were  many  farms,  and  quite  a 
few  individuals  owned  very  large  tracts  of 
property.  The  earlier  the  date,  the  fewer  the 
owners,  and  the  larger  the  holdings.  By  1891, 
Abraham  Bell's  holdings  were  down  to  115 
acres,  H.G.  Levitt  had  a  little  over  300  acres, 
O.  Brandish  had  100  acres,  J.  Taylor  had  263 
acres.  Names  like  Roe,  Wlllet,  Cain,  Harway, 
Weeks  and  various  Laurences  all  had  prop^ 
erty  of  100  acres  or  more  In  Bayside. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  were  no 
Churches  in  Bayside,  there  was  no  need  for 
one.  The  Bell  family  were  Quakers,  and  at- 
tended the  Friends  Meeting  House  on  North- 
em  Boulevard  in  Flushing.  The  Laurence 
family  and  many  of  the  old  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies were  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
(Episcopalian)  and  went  to  St.  Georges 
Church  on  Main  Street,  Flushing,  or  Zlon 
Ctaorch  on  Northern  Boulevard  in 
Dooglaston.  There  was  a  Chapel  at  Fort 
Totten.  and  any  Methodist  in  Bayside  would 
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have  attended  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Flushii  f.  That  Church  was  built  in  1822  on 
the  sou  ;h  side  of  Lincoln  Street,  midway  be- 
tween 1  Iain  and  Union  Street,  which  would 
put  it  oday  in  the  middle  of  the  Flushing 
municlial  parking  lot.  In  1843,  a  new  and 
larger  Church  was  built  two  blocks  away, 
then  in  1875,  another  Church  was  built  on 
Amity  Street,  now  Roosevelt  Avenue,  Just 
oppositi  I  Gertz  department  store. 

Probably  more  people  of  Bayside  would 
have  gc  ne  to  church  if  there  had  been  one 
convent  intly  located.  They  either  took  the 
New  Yo  k.  Flushing  and  North  Side  Railroad 
to  the  I  [ain  Street  station,  or  horse  and  car- 
riage oi  wagon  to  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Flushln  r,  or  did  not  go  to  Church  at  all.  In- 
terestln  rly.  there  was  a  period  of  time  when 
the  rail-oad  did  not  provide  any  service  on 
the  Sab  lath. 

Early  In  the  year  1889,  an  evangelist  by  the 
name  ol  James  McComb  came  to  Bayside  and 
set  up  (  tent  for  a  series  of  meetings  with 
the  exjress  idea  of  starting  a  Church  in 
Bayside  The  timing  was  just  right,  as  some 
promlne  at  residents  felt  that  Bayside  should 
have  its  own  house  of  worship. 

At  a  neeting  in  Literary  Hall,  a  group  of 
men.  in(  ludlng  Fredrlc  Storm.  John  Dayton. 
James  Toung.  John  Sinclair.  James  Arm- 
strong, ( r.A.  Hammer,  George  Dodge  and  F.V. 
Shapter  and  Richard  Bell  elected  a  board  of 
trustees  and  started  work  on  a  constitution 
for  a  C  lurch.  Shortly  thereafter,  services 
were  held  in  Literary  Hall,  on  215th  Street. 
This  haB  was  built  in  1874  by  a  group  called 
the  Bayplde  Educational  Society,  who  sold 
1,000  shakes  of  stock  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion. Th^  hall  was  used  by  the  Society  and 
shared  with  other  local  groups  for  meetings, 
social  affairs  and  concerts; 

Services  were  conducted  by  preachers  ft-om 
adjacenO  towns,  also  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  It  was  called  the  Union  Church, 
and  early  in  1890  a  full  time  pastor  was  hired. 
He  was  the  Rev.  William  Manchee.  who  was 
an  assistant  editor  of  a  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Ottserver.  Two  weeks  later,  a  Sunday 
School  was  organized.  By  May  of  1890.  the 
question;  of  a  building  was  discussed,  and 
Richard  Bell  donated  a  plot,  100  X  100  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  213th  Street  and  42nd 
Avenue,  ithen  called  Palace  Avenue.  Ground 
was  brolen  for  the  new  building  in  October 
of  that  yfear,  1890. 

It  was  Becided  that  the  CHiurch  should  affil- 
iate witli  some  denomination,  and  talks  were 
St.  George's  Church  in  Flushing, 
lut  success.  Next,  application  was 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
all  19,  1891,  the  application  was  ac- 
d  the  Rev.  John  C.  Gillett  was  ap- 
pointed %y  the  Bishop  to  be  the  Hrst  Meth- 
odist pastor. 

By  thejend  of  January  1892,  the  foundation 
and  basejnent  was  completed.  It  was  decided 
rather  tl»an  to  just  roof  this  over,  the  beams 
necessary  for  the  floor  of  the  Church  would 
be  Included.  The  first  service  was  held  in  the 
basement  on  January  31.  1892.  This  was  the 
first  church  service  held  in  a  church  building 
in  Bayside.  At  that  time  there  were  24  mem- 
bers. 79  ikipils  and  11  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
School,  "the  pastor's  salary  was  $535  a  year, 
and  the  operating  expenses  $100.  and  $66  was 
missions.  The  second  pastor.  Rev. 
luncan  was  appointed  a  year  later. 
,  w  meml>er8  joined.  The  Ejworth 
League  Was  started,  and  prayer  meetings 
were  hel4  Sunday  evenings.  A  year  later,  the 
Rev.  A.  Crossley  was  appointed.  As  he  was 
married.jhls  salary  was  increased  to  $800  a 
year.  A  i  arsonage  nearby  was  rented  for  $15 
'^    The  first  meeUng  of  the  Epworth 
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League  had  a  turnout  of  100  young  people. 
During  the  hot  summer  Sunday  evenings,  a 
series  of  sermons  entitled  "Short  Sermons 
for  Sunday  Sabbaths"  were  well  attended. 
Sunday,  Se  )tember  17th,  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  tl  e  outside  of  the  church.  The  first 
church  fair  was  held  in  February,  1894.  In 
April,  1895.  Rev.  R.  E.  Thompson  was  ap- 
pointed. There  were  financial  problems  at 
that  time,  a  nd  the  new  pastor  was  opposed  to 
all  social  iioney  raising  schemes.  He  did 
allow  one  qazaar  a  year  however.  For  the 
next  10  yearb  records  were  sparse,  with  a  new 
minister  aliiost  every  year,  and  the  church 
did  not  seen  to  make  much  progress.  In  1905. 
Rev.  Georgj  Simons  was  appointed,  and 
under  his  g\  idance  membership  increased  in 
both  the  clurch  and  Sunday  school.  Four 
hundred  dollars  was  paid  on  the  mortgage, 
and  improvements  including  new  pews,  gas 
lights,  a  ne\f  piano  and  new  hymn  boolts.  By 
1906  addltlofial  Improvements  were  made,  a 
new  organ,  jtnd  a  steam  heating  system  in- 
stalled. In  1907  Rev.  Simons  was  sent  on  a 
foreign  assignment,  and  Rev.  Arthur  C. 
Flandreau  cpntinued  the  good  progress,  and 
by  1910  elect|-ic  lights  were  Installed,  an  elec- 
tric motor  Installed  for  the  organ,  and  new 
carpeting  installed. 

On  Sunda^.  January  14,  1991.  the  church 
was  totally  i  destroyed  by  fire.  During  the 
service  a  nojse  which  sounded  like  an  explo- 
sion was  hekrd.  but  an  examination  found 
nothing  amiss.  After  church  was  over  an- 
other sound  I  was  heard,  and  Rev.  Flandreau 
and  John  Dayton  went  down  into  the  l)ase- 
ment,  found  a  small  leak  in  the  boiler  and 
bumed  out  Jthe  fire  and  left,  A  half  hour 
later,  mounted  patrolman  Edward  PhiUlpe 
was  standing  in  front  of  Gregorious  Phar- 
macy, when  pe  noticed  smoke  firom  a  window 
of  the  church.  Officer  Phillips  turned  in  the 
alarm  ftom  JBox  84  at  the  railroad  station, 
but  a  broken  wire  prevented  the  alarm  fi^m 
working.  It  i^as  soon  fixed,  and  the  volunteer 
company  dla  not  loose  too  much  time  in  get- 
ting to  the!  fire,  and  soon  had  the  hoses 
going,  but  found  the  pressure  low,  and  real- 
ized that  thepr  needed  help.  By  telephone  the 
Murray  Hill  Engine  Company  from  Flushing, 
and  the  Doiiglaston  Fire  Department  were 
asked  to  helb.  and  they  responded,  but  too 
late  to  save  [the  church  ft-om  total  destmc- 
tion.  The  Nttirray  Hill  Company  made  the 
run  in  22  miijutes,  and  the  horses  were  pretty 
well  exhausted  by  their  long  run.  Three 
other  nearbv  houses  were  damaged  and  an 
acetylene  taik  exploded  in  the  basement  of 
the  church  during  the  fire,  but  fortunately 
no  one  was  injured.  Mr.  Dayton  estimated 
the  loss  at  $30,000,  of  which  slightly  half  was 
covered  by  lasurance.  Work  on  a  new  church 
was  started  almost  immediately,  and  by 
June  9th  thejnew  building  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Hamilton.  Services  were  held  in  Lit- 
erary Hall  dicing  the  period  of  rebuilding.  In 
1915  Richard  $ell  again  donated  a  piece  of  ad- 
joining land  (for  a  parsonage.  A  Boy  Scout 
group  was  formed  just  before  World  War  One. 
Twenty-eigho  men  ffom  the  church  entered 
the  armed  fof ces  and  a  room  was  fitted  out 
to  entertain ;  servicemen  trom  Fort  Totten 
during  the  war. 

In  1923  a  ti»o  story  and  basement  addition 
for  the  Sunday  school  was  built  with  a  $10,000 
mortgage.  In  1929.  at  an  official  board  meet- 
ing on  June  ^2.  Mr.  George  Murray  proposed 
that  the  truces  consider  selling  the  prop- 
erty and  moTing  to  a  more  desirable  loca- 
tion. ' 

Rev.  Edwatd  Jacobson  appointed  in  No- 
vember of  1994.  and  the  next  year  the  name 
of  the  church  was  changed  to  "Bayside  Com- 
munity Chun  h."  (Methodist).  Within  4  years 
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Rev.  Jacobson  raised  enough  money  to  free 
the  church  flx>m  debt,  including  a  new  SS.OOO 
organ.  During  July  of  1947,  the  beloved  Rev. 
Jacobeon  died  unexpectedly,  having  served 
the  church  for  over  13  years,  longer  than  any 
other  pastor.  Rev.  Jack  Grenfell  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  movement  for  a  new  church 
started  again. 

In  1950  the  Church  was  deeded  41  acres  of 
land  in  East  Setauket.  Long  Island  by  Ward 
Melville  for  use  as  a  campsite  for  Boy  Scout 
Troop  110.  By  1966  the  campsite  was  no 
longer  the  unspoiled  wilderness  it  once  was, 
and  the  property  was  sold  to  New  York  State 
for  part  of  Stoney  Brook  University.  An- 
other more  suitable  campsite  was  purchased 
in  Putnam  Valley,  New  York  for  the  Scouts. 

By  1952  the  Trustees  of  the  Church  pur- 
chased the  property  on  Bell  Blvd.  between  38 
and  39th  Avenues  for  $49,000,  and  the  Pastor, 
Rev.  Fred  Wilcock  started  a  campaign  to 
raise  funds  for  the  new  Church  building.  The 
new  site  was  consecrated  In  October  1952,  but 
it  was  not  until  1956  that  plans  for  the  new 
building  were  approved  and  work  started. 
Groundbreaking  occurred  on  January  20, 
1957,  and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  in  Septem- 
ber. The  first  service  in  the  new  sanctuary 
was  held  on  Christmas  Eve  1957.  There  were 
no  pews  installed,  but  chairs  were  used  in- 
stead. In  March  1958  the  Sanctuary  was  con- 
secrated, and  Rev.  Lester  Loder  became  pas- 
tor. 

The  old  Church  property  was  sold  to  the 
St.  Sarkls  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  of 
Long  Island  in  1960,  and  they  used  it  until  a 
few  years  ago  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
caused  by  a  lightning  bolt  that  hit  the  stee- 
ple during  a  severe  storm.  They  have  built  a 
new  Church  in  the  Manor  section  of 
Douglaston.  The  comer  is  now  occupied  by  a 
high  rise  building. 

1967  saw  the  groundbreaking  for  the  gym- 
nasium and  educational  building  on  April  16, 
while  Rev.  Reese  Griffin  was  Pastor. 

In  recent  times  the  character  of  many 
communities  change  with  the  arrival  of  peo- 
ple with  other  cultures  and  religions.  The 
Bayside  United  Methodist  Church  was  ap- 
proached by  the  Korean  Glory  Presbyterian 
Church  who  wished  to  share  our  Church  for 
their  congregation  and  it  was  granted.  Meth- 
odist services  start  at  11:00  a.m.  and  the 
Presbyterian  services  start  at  1:00  p.m.  and 
it  has  worked  out  well. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  is  a  connec- 
tional  denomination  whereby  the  Bishop  is 
responsible  for  assigning  Pastors  to  the  local 
Churches.  In  the  past  25  years  the  following 
Pastors  have  faithfully  served  the  Bayside 
United  Methodist  Church;  Rev.  Reese  Griffin; 
Rev.  Donald  Smith;  Rev.  James  Veatch;  Rev. 
William  Hunter;  Rev.  Jean  Teter,  and  since 
1965,  Rev.  Stephen  Shick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
share  tt)e  pride  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Bayside  United  Methodist  Church  with  ttie 
Ckmgress  on  ttw  auspicious  occasion  of  their 
100th  anniversary. 


CrVITAN  INTERNATIONAL  CELE- 
BRATES OVER  70  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 


HON.  niANA  ROSLEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-I^HT)NEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Civitan 
International  is  celetxating  over  70  years  of 
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sewing  their  communities  tfiis  week.  This  or- 
ganization, which  emphasizes  good  citizenship 
and  community  sennce,  was  estat)lished  on 
April  15,  1920.  It  has  since  grown  to  over 
50,000  members  in  1,800  chapters  in  7  de- 
ferent nations. 

Civitan  lntematk>nal  is  made  up  of  clubs 
that  are  dedk:ated  to  Ixjilding  good  citizenship 
in  their  own  communities.  As  a  result,  most  of 
the  projects  of  Civitan  clutis  are  devek)ped  t)y 
ttieir  local  memt)ership.  Some  examples  of  ttie 
kind  of  work  performed  by  Civitan  organiza- 
tions are  the  projects  supported  in  the  Miami 
area  by  the  15  Civitan  clubs  of  the  Tropical 
District. 

The  Miami  area's  oMest  club— the  Miami 
Spririgs-Hialeah  Civitan  Qub— is  headed  by 
Presklent  Howard  BaggetL  It  recently  cele- 
brated its  35th  anniversary  by  hosting  a  party 
celebrating  the  I950's.  Its  recent  comrrxjnity 
projects  included  an  Easter  party  to  raise 
funds  for  the  McLamore  House  for  abused 
chlklren  at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital,  feeding 
the  hon>eless  at  Miami's  Central  Baptist 
Church,  and  entertaining  senior  citizens  by 
taking  them  to  the  Dade  County  Youth  Fair. 

The  newest  Civitan  Club  in  tlie  Miami  area 
is  the  Civk:  Center  Civitan  Club.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Presktent  Edvwmj  Pombier,  it 
was  chartered  last  July.  Another  Civitan  Club 
active  in  ttre  Miami  area  is  the  Hialeah  Civitan 
Club  under  Presklent  Tom  Rivera. 

ArTx>ng  the  many  Miami  area  Civitan  mem- 
bers who  have  also  worked  to  buikj  their  com- 
munity are  Dr.  HaroW  Lannom.  MikJred 
Baggett,  Helen  Gtogger,  Dr.  John  Thomas 
Coursey,  Marion  Baker,  Diana  Petitto,  Rox- 
anne  Singter,  Tim  Murphy,  June  Parker,  Dr. 
Paul  Benke,  John  Scheklt,  Edward  C. 
Pombier,  John  Lesley,  Freddie  Wodson,  John 
Williams,  and  Lisa  Larmom. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  members  of  the  Civitan  Clubs  in 
South  Fk)rida's  Tropkal  Civitan  District  who 
are  celetxating  ttieir  organization's  71st  anni- 
versary by  starting  south  Florida's  newest 
Civitan  Clut>— ttie  Racal-Milgo  Civitan  Club  in 
Sunrise,  Ftorida. 


UNITED  HOMEOWNERS 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15, 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  one  of  America's  most  t>ek>ved  Presi- 
dents, Atyatiam  Lincoln,  proclaimed,  The 
strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  homes  of  its 
peopte." 

Preskient  Lincoln's  observatkxi  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  100  years  ago. 

it  also  helps  to  explain  why  the  goal  of 
home  ownership  has  king  been  referred  to  as, 
"ttie  American  Dream." 

A  little  over  a  tialf  a  century  ago  ariottier 
great  American  Presklent,  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
noted  in  his  second  inaugural  address  that 
one-third  of  our  Natkxi  was,  "ill-housed,  ill-clad 
and  ill-rxxjrished." 

Presklent  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  and  ttie 
housing  programs  whk;h  foltowed  it  in  the 
1940's,  1950's,  1960's  and  1970's,  made  the 
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solving  of  this  problem  a  high  natkinal  priority. 
In  the  process  they  also  made  America  No.  1 
in  ttie  worid  in  home  ownership.  For  most  of 
this  century  more  American  citizens  owned 
their  own  homes,  and  owned  better  homes, 
than  ttie  citizens  of  any  ottier  natkxi  on  Earth. 

Ttie  statistk^s  on  home  ownership  are  conv 
pelling.  In  1940,  approximately  44  percent  of 
all  American  families  owned  their  own  homes. 
This  rose  to  55  percent  a  decade  later,  62 
percent  in  1960,  63  percent  in  1970,  and  66 
percent  in  1980. 

Unfortunately,  the  decade  of  the  1980^  was 
not  kind  to  American  homeowners.  Federal 
funds  for  housing  were  slastied  t>y  more  than 
75  percent  and  a  half  a  century  of  progress 
tiegan  to  unravel. 

The  legacy  of  the  Reagan  adminlstratkxi 
has  been  scandals  at  HUD,  the  first  decHne  in 
ttie  rate  of  home-ownerstiip  since  ttie  Depres- 
skxi,  and  the  rise  of  homelessness.  In  1989 
only  63.9  percent  of  American  families  owned 
ttieir  own  homes.  As  a  resuK  of  the  Reagan 
administratkxi's  lack  of  concern  for  housing, 
America  no  k)ngef  leads  the  worid  in  home 
ownerstiip. 

Even  more  alamiing  is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
pOftk)n  of  our  citizenry  whnh  earns  enough  to 
qualify  for  a  mortgage  on  a  median  priced 
home  is  also  declining.  Fewer  families  can  af- 
ford to  buy  a  home  today,  even  though  we 
have  more  two-income  families  than  ever  tie- 
fore. 

In  1970  nearly  half  of  all  famiies  earned 
enough  to  qualify  for  a  mortgage  on  an  aver- 
age priced  home.  By  1989  only  27  percent  of 
all  families  coukl  afford  a  mortgage  on  an  av- 
erage home.  That  is  nearty  a  50-percent  de- 
cline in  only  two  stiort  decades. 

The  housing  problems  of  the  mkldle  dass 
are  magnified  among  poor  and  working  poor 
families.  That  is  why  we  have  so  many  home- 
less families,  and  families  living  in  sub- 
standard or  overly  expensive  rentals. 

Last  year,  after  3  years  of  Herculean  labor 
by  the  Congress,  and  with  a  new  HUD  Sec- 
retary, Congress  passed  a  new,  and  major, 
housing  authorizatkKi  bill.  While  that  biH  con- 
tained many  new  and  innovative  initiatives,  ttie 
Struggle  of  fund  ttiese  initiatives  continues. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  year  ttiere  will  be  a  new  vokx  in  kxxlget 
and  polk;y  debates  over  housing  in  the  Na- 
tkm's  capital. 

On  Tuesday.  April  16,  1991  the  United 
Homeowners  Associatnn  [UHA]  will  be  for- 
mally launched  to  represent  the  interests  of 
America's  65  million  tiomeowners. 

United  Homeowners,  a  nonprofit  non- 
partisan organizatxm  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  speak  out  for  homeowners  both  here  In 
Wastiington,  and  in  all  50  of  ttie  States.  UHA 
also  tiopes  to  act  as  an  information  clearing 
tKXJse  for  homeowners,  wtio  are  ttie  Nation's 
largest  consumer  group.  Thus  it  seeks  to  help 
families  both  acquire  and  mairrtain  their 
tiomes. 

In  this  period  of  txxlgetary  constraint  we  as 
a  natkyi  are  ever  more  in  need  of  imaginative 
and  innovative  proposals  to  solve  our  housing 
problems  and  meet  ttie  needs  of  homeowners. 
I  am  heartened  by  ttie  estatilishment  of  an  or- 
ganizatk)n  whk:h  seeks  to  provkle  new  leader- 
stiip  in  this  area. 
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As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, and  its  Housing  Subcommittee,  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  to  hear  about  the  forma- 
tion of  a  group  dednated  to  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  homeowrwrs.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  United  Homeowners  for  policies  which  will 
help  to  make  Vhe  Amencan  dream  of  home- 
ownership  a  reality  for  more  families. 


SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  DE 
LISI  AND  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15, 1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  greatest 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
an  exemplary  citizen  of  my  Eighth  Congres- 
skxiai  District,  Frank  De  Lisi.  In  honor  of  Na- 
tk>nal  Litxary  Week,  the  Belleville  Public  Li- 
bra/y  kx^ated  in  Belleville,  NJ,  will  award  Mr. 
De  Lisi  with  its  first  annual  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award. 

This  award  will  be  given  yearly  to  indivkjuals 
wtx>  have  dedk:ated  their  time  arxl  efforts  to 
the  Nbrary  and  wtx)se  commitment  has  led  to 
improvements  in  lilxary  service  for  its  users. 
This  well-deserved  horior  will  be  tiestowed  on 
Mr.  De  Lisi  on  April  18,  1991  in  the  library's 
tnjstees  room.  Dr.  Jerry  Weiss  of  Jersey  State 
College  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  censorship  in 
honor  of  ttie  presentatxxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  award  cerenx>ny  occurs  in 
the  midst  of  our  country's  week  long  celebra- 
tkxi  of  ttie  depositories  vAvch  house  our  most- 
valued  treasures.  Our  ideas,  our  hopes,  and 
imaginations,  ttie  very  makeup  of  our  culture 
and  indeed  ttie  makeup  of  all  the  cultures  of 
recorded  history  are  captured  for  our  use  and 
enjoyment  in  our  litxaries.  ttotk>nal  Litxary 
Week,  which  began  yesterday,  mns  from  April 
14  to  20  and  celebrates  the  importance  of 
America's  libraries  as  more  tfian  mere  ware- 
houses of  big  books  on  dusty  shelves,  txjt  as 
vital  learning  centers  kxated  at  ttie  heart  of 
ttie  community. 

Bringing  our  libraries  to  life  is  such  a  valu- 
able endeavor  and  yet  it  is  so  often  neglected 
or  goes  unrecognized  wtien  indivkjuals  do 
make  the  time  and  expend  the  effort  to 
achieve  this  goal.  That  is  wtiy  I  enthusiasti- 
caHy  support  and  vigorously  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  BeHevHle  Public  Library  to  make 
fuN  use  of  ttieir  facility  arxl  recognize  the  re- 
maikaUe  efforts  and  energy  of  Frank  De  Lisi. 

Frank  is  being  honored  for  his  imaginatun 
and  time  in  devek)ping  numerous  lecture  se- 
ries around  literary  themes  that  have  enabled 
the  library  to  receive  grant  funding  not  pre- 
viously available.  His  wtxk  in  cooperatkin  with 
the  ytxarys  assistant  director.  Andrea  Cohen, 
has  been  instrumental  in  txjikling  a  reputatkxi 
for  the  library  as  a  true  humanities  center  for 
lifelong  learning,  where  books  are  not  merely 
avaMabie  but  wtiere  books  are  brought  to  life 
with  schoiarty  docussion  arxl  innovative  pro- 
grams for  young  and  oU  alike.  This  reputatxm 
has  earned  Beltevile  Puble  Ubrary  the  nick- 
name. The  University  of  Belleville,"  where 
education  never  stops. 
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Mr.  De  Lisi  has  an  impressive  educattonal 
resumi  that  includes  a  B.A.  degree  in  English, 
languages  from  Rutgers  University,  wtiere  he 
was  on  the  adjunct  faculty  from  1956  to  1980 
and  was  editor  of  a  newsletter.  Trader's 
Gukje,  Delphi  Commodities,  Inc.  Frank  also 
obtain<^  a  J.D.  degree  from  Fordham  Univer- 
sity Latw  School  and  a  master's  in  English,  lin- 
guistics from  Co)umt)ia  University.  He  made 
great  vse  of  this  distinguished  academk:  ca- 
reer by  passing  his  knowledge  on  to  others  as 
a  teacjter  of  English  for  42  years  for  the  New- 
ari(  Board  of  Educatkxi  for  wheh  he  served  as 
Englisn  chair  from  1959  to  1978.  During  that 
tenure;  Frank  oversaw  ttie  revision  of  ttie  Eng- 
lish curriculum  in  1976.  He  also  made  several 
appeaiances  on  the  stage  as  a  resident  actor 
and  director  for  the  Verona  Players  and  ap- 
peared off-broadway  in  "Blood  Wedding,"  for 
the  Actor's  Playhouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Frank  De  Lisi  retired 
from  teaching  in  1980,  he  did  not  retire  from 
life  or  his  commitment  to  continuing  education. 
He  used  his  unk)ue  t>lend  of  academk:  de- 
grees,!  experience  in  teaching  and  personal 
charisffia  to  breattie  life  into  the  written  word 
and  m^e  reading  an  adventure  for  ttiose  wtio 
ventured  into  the  Belleville  Public  Litxary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  week  of  special 
celetxation  for  our  Nation's  libraries,  I  can 
think  of  no  t}etter  example  of  a  man  wtio  has 
dedicated  himself  to  his  community  and  fur- 
thering ttie  quest  for  knowledge  and  commu- 
nicatk)fi  than  Frank  De  Lisi.  Knowledge  whk:h 
goes  anshared  is  krK>wledge  wasted.  Frank 
De  Li^  has  given  of  himself  and  turned  the 
light  of!  his  learning  to  ttie  benefit  of  ottiers.  He 
is  trulyi  a  citizen  we  can  all  look  to  with  pride. 
I  am  s^re  that  all  our  colleagues  join  with  us 
and  Frank's  friends  and  family,  especially  his 
three  sons,  in  congratulating  him  on  this  well- 
deserved  recognitron. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Natronal  Litxary  Week  is  a 
splendW  reminder  of  the  importance  of  books 
and  th|B  wonders  they  hold.  Frank  De  Lisi  is 
consummate  reminder  of  wtiat  community  irv 
voiven  ent  is  truely  atwut.  Both,  Mr.  Speaker, 
deserv  9  our  attentkxi  and  admiration. 


J^nl  15,  1991 


DA9E  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS  BRIDGE 
CULTURAL  GAP 


IN 


PK)N.  HEANA  ROSIEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
[BE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15. 1991 


Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  distmst 
between  cultures  is  often  a  matter  of  igno- 
rance. Two  Dade  County  middle  sctiools  are 
trying  fo  break  down  ttie  walls  of  ignorance 
througfi  an  innovative  student  exchange  pro- 
gram. Rutjen  Dario  Middte  School  has  pri- 
marily Hispanic  students  and  the  Charies 
Drew  Mkldle  School  has  mostly  Black  stu- 
dents. These  two  sctiools  have  initiated  a  cul- 
tural exchange  with  hopes  that  it  will  bring  the 
sctiool$  togettier  in  mutual  understanding  and 
acceptance.  Ttie  Miami  Herald  recently  fea- 
tured this  program  in  a  March  24  article.  That 
artKle  loltows: 

Tbe  Kids  at  Ruben  Darlo  Middle  School  are 
mostlf  Hispanic.  Those  at  Charles  Drew  Mid- 
dle mri  mostly  black. 
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Startlnsr !  today,  a  select  group  from  each 
school  will  have  a  chance  to  bridge  some  of 
the  culturtd  chasms  that  seiMxate  the  two 
schools,  anid  the  two  races. 

Thirty-nine  students  from  Darlo,  at  350  NW 
97th  Ave.,  ^11  arrive  at  Drew  shortly  after  10 
a.m.  to  be^n  a  series  of  activities  deslgmed 
so  the  kidf  can  get  to  know  each  other,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  see  that  they  aren't  that  much 
different.  "Today's  event  Is  the  start  of  a  pro- 
gram thati  will  last  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

"We  knojw  there  are  a  lot  of  negative  feel- 
ings and  tensions,"  said  Oall  Senita,  an  as- 
sistant pritcipal  at  Drew  who  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  exchange  project.  "We'd  like  to 
see  If  we  cftn  break  down  some  barriers  with 
this  program." 

"It's  sttuid  to  be  prejudiced,"  said  Dede 
Domingues,  15,  an  eighth-grader  at  Dario 
who  will  niake  the  pilgrimage  to  Drew.  "The 
person  yot  may  l>e  prejudiced  against,  l>e- 
cause  thej^re  black  or  Hispanic  or  whatever, 
may  be  really  nice.  We  need  to  bring  every- 
one together." 

Darlo  stiidents  will  spend  most  of  their 
school  day  at  Drew,  hanging  out  with  their 
new  fMenoB.  Students  will  be  paired  up  by 
matching  balves  of  postcards  that  will  be 
passed  out!  Then  they'll  play  a  few  games  to 
break  the  Ice.  After  that,  singers,  dancers, 
cheerleaders  and  the  Drew  marching  band 
will  entertftin  the  gathering. 

The  studients  will  eat  lunch  together,  then 
break  up  l^to  small  groups  to  work  on  an  art 
project  an^  a  rap  song.  The  kids  from  Dario 
have  somei  T-shirts,  provided  by  the  school's 
PTA,  to  use  as  greeting  gifts. 

The  next  event  will  be  at  Dario,  and  a 
third  get-tpgether  Is  being  planned  as  a  field 
trip,  away  (from  Iwth  schools. 

"Sometltnes  it's  tiard  for  kids  to  recognize 
how  muchj  they  have  in  common,"  Senita 
said.  "But!  when  they  get  together  and  have 
fun.  they  find  out  they  like  the  same  music, 
or  the  same  movies." 

The  idei  for  the  program  originated  at 
Darlo  in  early  January  and  is  being  orga- 
nized by  tiacher  Lois  Kahn,  Principal  Elliot 
Herman  said. 

"It  was! something  we  really  wanted  to 
do,"  he  sain.  "The  students  need  to  learn  not 
to  look  at  each  other  as  stereotypes.  We  had 
to  do  somejthing  that  would  get  people  to  un- 
derstand e$,ch  other." 

Reginald  Rahming,  14,  the  student  council 
president  at  Drew,  said  the  exchange  is  a 
"starting  point  for  our  future." 

"We  can  learn  about  how  they  are,  and 
they  can  |eam  about  us,"  he  said.  "We're 
really  excited  about  it  because  it  means  a 
lot.  It's  alao  going  to  be  fun." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  a  program 
wtiich  is  aj  nrxxjel  for  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance tietween  cultures  in  the  18th  Corv 
gressional  Distrwt  of  Florida.  I  commend  the 
dedKatkxi  of  Gail  Senita,  an  assistant  prin- 
cipal at  Dfew  and  Lois  Kahn,  a  teacher  at 
Dario  for  riiaking  this  program  an  exciting  re- 
ality. Also,  ttie  principals  of  each  school,  Ms. 
Patricia  Grjmsley  at  Drew  and  Mr.  Ellk>t  Ber- 
man  at  Da|io  shoukl  be  noted  for  their  leader- 
ship. 


April  15,  1991 


PROGRESS  REPORT  FROM  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15, 1991 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  give 
my  coteagues  a  progress  report  on  the  work 
ym  are  doing  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servk»s  to  provkle  for  the  natkxial  defense. 

You  will  recall  that  more  ttian  2  years  ago 
we  sensed  txjsiness  as  usual  woukj  no  kxiger 
suffice  for  this  task.  We  sensed  that  a  more 
systematic,  sustained  effort  was  needed  to  un- 
derstarxl  tiie  changes  going  on  around  us  and 
wtiat  ttiey  mean  for  our  security.  Then,  our 
focus  was  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  intensified 
examir^tk>n  came  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

In  the  tumultuous  monttn  since  ttien,  the 
coM  war  has  erxled,  the  Berlin  wall  has  come 
down,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  dissolved  and  the 
very  shape  of  ttie  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Repubites  has  been  placed  in  doubt  We  fol- 
knved  tfwse  historic  events  in  a  rHjmber  of 
hearings,  visits  to  ttie  Soviet  UrHon  and  re- 
ports. The  impact  of  ttwse  changes  on  the 
way  we  go  about  ttie  business  of  defense  has 
been  enormous  and  fundamental,  and  we  are 
still  sorting  it  out  Ttwoughout,  our  emphasis 
has  been  on  the  practical,  on  a  defense  tfiat 
worits. 

In  December,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  held  hearings  that  examined  in  corv 
Crete  detail  wtiat  we  faced  in  dealing  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  These  hearings  corwentrated  on 
ttie  three  means  for  ending  ttie  crisis  In  ttie 
guff:  diplomacy,  economic  sanctkxis,  and  war. 
I  concluded  ttiat  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the 
anti-Saddam  coalitkxi  woukJ  hokj  togettier  for 
ttie  length  of  time  it  would  take  for  sanctions 
to  drive  Saddam  from  Kuwait,  If  ttiey  ever 
couM.  I  also  corKduded  ttiat  ttie  use  of  force 
was  justified  if  ottier  means  failed. 

This  practkal  approach  to  understanding  ttie 
issues  continues  as  we  conskJer  ttie  war's 
aftermath.  This  war  tells  us  that  the  worid  re- 
mains a  dangerous  place,  and  that  we  do,  in- 
deed, need  a  defense  that  really  worics.  Our 
task  wll  be  to  find  ttie  practnal,  concrete  ways 
to  produce  that  defense.  As  with  ttie  ctianges 
in  ttie  Soviet  Uraon  and  Eastern  Europe,  ttie 
Committee  on  Armed  Servnes  has  begun  an 
attempt  to  answer  ttiat  questkm  in  a  system- 
atk;  way. 

Ttiat  effort  t)egan  wtiile  ttie  war  was  going 
on  as  we  sought  informatkm  about  its  corxJucL 
At  ttie  war's  conclusion,  Mr.  Dnkinson,  the 
committee's  ranking  RepubUcan,  and  I  went  to 
ttie  Kuwaiti  Theater  of  Operatk>ns  for  a  first- 
hand took.  I  returned  to  ttie  regkxi  early  this 
month  for  a  tour  of  neigtiboring  capitals.  And 
ttiis  moment,  we  began  a  series  of  tiearings  to 
examine  critical  areas  of  ttie  Iraq  war  experi- 
ence for  ttw  lessons  they  hokJ 

Tomorrow,  we  wHI  examine  ttie  performance 
of  ttie  Patriot  missile  and  ask  wtiat  ttiat  means 
for  SOI  and  theater  defenses. 

Next  Monday,  we  will  kxik  at  ttie  role  high 
tectinokigy  played  in  ttie  tattle  and  the  direc- 
tion we  shouU  explore  in  the  future. 

On  Ttmrsday,  April  24,  we  will  here  from  Lt 
(aen.  Tom  KeHy  on  Goktwater-Nictiols. 
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On  Friday,  April  26.  we  will  give  our  efforts 
a  reality  ctieck.  Ttie  hearing  ttiat  day  will  ask 
wtiat  elements  of  Desert  Storm  are  not  to  be 
duplicated  elsewtiere  and  we'll  temper  our 
judgments  aboui  lessons  learned  accordingly. 

On  April  30,  we  will  kx>k  at  ttie  kxigstanding 
detiates  of  ttie  military  reform  rTx>vement  over 
high  tectmokigy  versus  high  numt)ers.  and 
over  tactKS. 

On  May  1 ,  we  will  examine  ttie  sustainat)illty 
of  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 

On  May  2,  we  will  examine  issues  related  to 
the  total  force  and  its  mix  of  active  and  Re- 
serve forces. 

Interspersed  anxxig  these  sesskxis  will  be 
hearings  kx)king  at  Issues  in  more  traditkxial 
ways. 

In  additkHi,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  a  number  of 
speeches  in  hopes  of  adding  to  ttie  put)lk:  and 
congressional  debates  on  ttie  kind  of  defense 
we  need  for  ttie  nineties  and  beyond.  In  ttie 
coming  weeks,  those  speecties  will  conskJer 
ttie  Implications  of  the  Iraq  war  for  strategy 
defenses,  ttie  All  Volunteer  Force,  high  tectv 
nok>gy  weapons,  ttie  B-2  Stealth  bomber,  ttie 
use  of  Reserve  Forces  and  the  legacy  of  ttie 
military  reform  movement 

In  the  meantime,  we  tiave  made  some  pre- 
liminary judgments  atxxrt  ttiose  lessons  of 
Desert  Storm  ttiat  are  guktlng  our  examina- 
tk>n.  We  know  some  things  wori<ed  and  some 
did  not. 

We  know  we  had  winning  tectmotogies.  And 
we  know  we  devekiped  ttie  tactKS  to  use 
ttiose  technotogies.  We  know  we  had  the 
quality  forces  ttiese  weapons  and  tactKS  re- 
quired. We  know  we  had— thanks  in  large  part 
to  GoMwater-Nwhois — a  command  structure 
that  was  capable  of  conducting  ttiis  comptex 
battle,  and  we  know  we  had  the  workhorse  ca- 
patiilities  of  supply  and  maintenance  to  sup- 
port such  a  t>attle. 

But  we  know,  too,  ttiat  ttie  size  of  our  forces 
is  coming  down.  And  we  know  ttiat  our  de- 
fense budgets  are  coming  down. 

Ttie  task  we  must  undertake  togettier,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  absorb  the  lessons  of  ttie  Iraq 
war,  and  use  ttiem  to  help  buikj  a  defense  that 
wortcs  for  the  post-cokl-war  workl 


THE  MARYLAND  COMMISSION  FOR 
WOMEN  GIVEN  BY  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15, 1991 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  ttie  Maryland  Commis- 
sk>n  tor  Women,  whKh  is  currently  celebrating 
Its  25th  anniversary.  I  woukl  Kke  to  txing  to 
ttie  attentkm  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  comnisson's  outstanding 
aciiievements  in  promoting  ttie  cause  of 
women. 

I  commend  the  Maryland  Commisskm  for 
Women  [MCW]  for  the  excelent  job  it  has 
done  of  representing  the  women  of  Maryland. 
MCW  has  spent  the  last  25  years  ktentifying 
problems,  defining  issues,  and  recommending 
polKies  and  procedures  to  help  women  partci- 
pate  more  actively  In  society. 
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Through  use  of  put)tKatk)ns.  conferences, 
speaking  engagements,  and  informatkxi  and 
refenal,  the  commisskxi  has  educated  women 
which  in  turn,  tias  empowered  women  to  ad- 
vocate for  ttiemseives.  By  providing  informa- 
tkxi to  women,  making  recommendalions  of 
women  for  appointment  to  State  txjards  and 
commissnn,  estat>listiing  women's  servnes 
programs  and  independent  women's  networits 
and  coalitkins,  the  group  has  been  atite  to 
help  ttie  women  of  Maryland  reach  ttieir  goals. 

It  all  began  on  Juty  22,  1965,  when  Gov.  J. 
Millard  Tawes,  in  an  effort  to  address  ttie 
needs  of  Maryland  women,  created  the  first 
Govenxir's  Commissnn  on  ttie  Status  of 
Women.  Ttie  commisskxi  acted  primarily  as  a 
research  committee  to  review  ttie  progress  of 
the  women  in  ttie  State.  Many  of  ttie  rec- 
ommendatnns  made  by  this  commission  have 
been  enacted  into  State  taw. 

Under  Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  ttie  Marytarxl 
commisskxi  grew  to  represent  a  larger,  more 
diverse  part  of  society.  Ttie  MCW  turned  its 
attenbons  on  emptoyment  equal  opportunity 
and,  human  relatkxis.  This  commisskxi  was 
responsible  for  convening  the  first  statewkte 
conference  for  women,  wtiKh  addressed  the 
economy,  social,  educatkxial,  legal,  and  polili- 
cal  status  of  women. 

In  1971,  ttie  Maryland  Commisskxi  on  the 
Status  of  Women  became  an  independent 
agency  under  the  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Errptoyment  arxJ  Social  Servk:es.  During 
ttiis  time,  a  legislative  committee  was  orga- 
nized to  track  legislatkxi  on  the  State  and 
Federal  level  effecting  women.  This  included 
wort(  on  ratifcatkxi  of  the  Federal  equal  rigtits 
amendment,  as  weU  as  ttie  addition  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitutkxi  of  Maryland 
guaranteeing  "equality  of  rights"  of  the  sexes. 
We  must  also  recognize  ttie  Maryland  Com- 
misskxi for  Women  for  provkjing  many  much 
needed  servk»s  for  women,  such  as,  Dis- 
placed Homemaker  Programs,  Battered 
Spouse  Programs,  rape  crisis  centers,  and 
homeless  women's  stietters. 

In  ttie  1976  Maryland  General  Assemt)ty 
sesskxi,  the  agency  offk:ial>y  ctianged  its 
name  to  ttie  Maryland  Commisskm  for 
Women.  Ttie  Maryland  Commisskxi  for 
Women,  in  conjunctkxi  with  ttie  women  legis- 
lators of  ttie  Maryland  General  Assembly,  es- 
tablistied  a  Maryland  Women's  Hall  of  Fame 
in  July  of  1985,  whch  continues  to  recognize 
prominont  women  in  ttie  Maryland  community. 

As  ttie  commission  celetxates  Its  25th  anni- 
versary, it  continues  in  its  role  as  an  advocate, 
wtiile  also  educating  and  serving  ttie  citizens 
of  ttie  State.  MCW  has  been  responsible  for 
distritxiting  approximately  60,000  pubikatkxis 
and  addressing  ckise  to  4,000  women  and 
men  during  more  than  120  pubtK  speaking  re- 
quests each  year  to  help  enlighten  the  com- 
munity atxxit  the  rights  and  responsWIities  of 
women.  Ttie  commisskxi's  staff  and  oommis- 
skxiers  nNJSt  be  commended  for  the  assist- 
ance ttiey  give  to  many  women  regarding 
problems  with  obtaining  credit,  legal  rights  in 
marriage  and  dnrarce,  sexual  harassment  em- 
pkjyment  and  ottier  types  of  discriminatkxi. 

Alltiough  ttie  commisskxi's  role,  structure, 
and  mandate  have  evolved  over  the  years,  as 
weU  as  ttie  issues  with  wtiKh  it  has  concerned 
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itself,  the  agency  continues  to  serve  as  an  ac- 
tive and  strong  advocate  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  citizens  of  Maryland.  The  Mary- 
land Commission  for  Women  has  proven  itself 
to  be  loyal  and  dedk»ted  to  the  women  of 
Maryland,  and  therefore  v«)fthy  of  congres- 
sional acclaim.  Happy  25th  anniversary  to  the 
Maryland  Commission  for  Women. 


CTE 


GIRL  SCOUTS  HONORED 


HON.  C  THOMAS  McMLLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 

DJ  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  15. 1991 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  three  very  brave  young 
girls  in  my  detricL  Girt  Scouts  of  America  will 
be  honoring  Ms.  Lindsay  Saxon,  6  years  old, 
with  a  Bronze  Cross.  The  bronze  cross  is  the 
highest  honor  awarded  by  the  Girl  Scouts.  Her 
sister  Danielle,  and  their  friend  Jamie  Jones 
w*  also  be  honored  for  their  role  in  helping  to 
arrest  a  dangerous  criminaJ. 

Last  fall,  Lindsay  Saxon  was  abducted  by  a 
man  and  pulled  into  his  car.  At  the  first  oppoi- 
tunity,  Lindsay  told  the  man  that  she  had  to  go 
to  tlie  bathroom.  Lirxtsay  went  to  ttie  nearest 
house  where  she  told  the  residents  how  she 
had  been  abducted.  In  the  meantime,  Jamie 
and  Danielle,  who  had  attempted  to  open  the 
car  door  and  get  her  sister  out  t>efore  the  car 
sped  off,  went  to  the  nearest  house  wtiere  the 
police  were  notified.  Jamie  and  Danielle  re- 
called erKXjgh  details  to  positively  identify  the 
man  arKJ  his  car.  Police  arrested  the  atxjuctor 
of  Lindsay  Saxon  shortly  thereafter.  Thantcs  to 
the  braveness  of  Lindsay  Saxon,  Danielle 
Saxon,  and  Jamie  Jones  the  perpetrator  was 
apprehended  and  no  one  was  hurt 

My  thanks  and  congratulations  to  ttiese 
three  young  ladies  who  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent Our  streets  are  safer  thanks  to  them. 


THE   BIRTHDAY  OF  THE   SIKH  NA- 
TION, FREEDOM  FOR  KHAUSTAN 

HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15, 1991 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  April  13  as  the  birthday  of 
the  Sikh  nation  and  religkxi.  It  was  on  this 
day,  292  years  ago  in  1699  that  Gum  Gobind 
Singh  baptized  the  people  of  the  Sikh  faith 
forming  the  consecrated  body  of  the  Khalsa 
Panth. 

The  Sath  religton  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  indMdual  human  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties regardtess  of  race,  aeed,  or  sex.  By  the 
Older  of  Gunj  Gobind  Singh,  all  Sikhs  are  obli- 
gated to  light  oppression  wherever  it  exists 
and  a  kwk  at  recent  events  in  the  Sikh  home- 
land demonstrates  that  the  Sikh  nation  has  re- 
mained true  to  Its  creed. 

Since  1984  over  95,000  Sikhs  have  been 
M*8d  t>y  Indan  Government  police,  para- 
miMafy  forces,  arxj  death  squads.  As  I  speak, 
over  15,000  Sikhs  languish  in  Indian  prisons 
without  charge  or  trial  where  they  are  sub- 
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jected  to  the  most  abhon-ent  fonns  of  torture 
including  electric  shocks  applied  to  the  geni- 
tals. Everyday  in  the  Sikh  homeland  between 
20  to  30  Sikhs  die  in  extr£gudk:ial  killings  and 
faked  encounters. 

Since  early  January,  the  Indian  Government 
has  deployed  in  the  Sikh  homeland  a  military 
force  over  500.000  strong.  Currently,  the  Sikh 
nation  ibels  under  undeclared  martial  law. 
Presklei^  mie  has  been  established  nine 
times  sifce  1947.  and  has  been  continuously 
intact  fo^  ttie  past  4  years.  And  to  top  this  all 
off,  last  month  a  brigadier  of  the  Indian  Army 
threatened  to  execute  the  sarpanches — may- 
ors—of ^ix  Sikh  villages,  kill  all  the  youth  in 
their  resbective  villages,  confine  their  women 
to  army  camps,  and  breed  a  new  race. 

Mr.  Sbeaker.  these  are  not  the  Isolated 
commenis  of  an  insignificant  member  of  the 
Indian  A|my.  This  was  a  direct  threat  from  a 
high  ranting  commanding  officer  to  six  pditKal 
represertatives  of  the  Sikh  nation.  And  this  is 
a  threat  that  comes  from  a  so-called  demo- 
cratic government,  but  a  govemment  never- 
theless, which  currently  exercises  central  rule 
in  five  sbites;  a  govemment  which  has  killed 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
own  citizens;  and  a  govemnr>ent  which  for 
some  suBpidous  reason  has  refused  to  allow 
Amnesty  International  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions witWn  its  borders  for  ttie  past  13  years. 
The  rasponse  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  this 
sadistic,  twisted  plot  for  the  genocide  of  ttie 
Sikh  nation  can  only  be  one  of  outrage,  abhor- 
rence, arid  outright  condemnation.  And  for  the 
membiers  of  ttie  Sikh  nation,  they  refuse  to  sit 
Idly  by  while  the  Indian  Govemment  destroys 
Its  land,  rapes  Its  women,  and  tortures  and 
kills  Its  )|outh  and  Its  leaders.  In  the  face  of 
such  oppression  the  Sikh  nation  fonnally  de- 
clared iiidependence  on  October  7,  1987 
forrrJng  the  separate  state  of  Ktialistan.  Today 
the  Sikh  nation  struggles  for  its  freedom 
against  the  forces  of  oppression  with  a  deter- 
mination Worthy  of  our  praise  and  our  support 
It  is  fir  ttiis  reason  ttiat  I  introduced  the 
Human  flights  In  India  Act,  H.R.  953  whfch 
wouW  cU  off  developmental  aid  to  India  until 
its  govetiment  allows  Internationally  recog- 
nized hufnan  rights  groups  within  its  borders 
to  investi^te  the  violation  of  human  rights. 

Such  legislation  is  crucial  to  ttie  sunm^al  of 
the  Sikh  nation  and  to  all  of  India's  minorities 
which  suf  er  ttie  heavy  hand  of  Indian  Govem- 
ment op0ression.  And  It  Is  right  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  shouW  pass  such  legislation.  To  re- 
quire repcesslve  governments  to  respect  politi- 
cal and  human  rights  Is  the  least  this  great 
Natron  of  ours  can  do.  It  asks  very  little  of  the 
Congresa(  and  the  administratton  to  withhoW 
certain  fqreign  aid  to  the  Indian  Govemment 
until  it  dtarty  receives  the  message  that  the 
tactKS  of  Ixutallty  are  unacceptable  to  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  worid.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Human  Rights  In  India  Act  and 
Introduce  similar  legislation  in  support  of  Sikh 
freedom  >nd  human  rights.  We  must  live  true 
to  our  p(|inciples  and  aeate  a  worid  where 
freedom  i^  the  mIe  not  the  exception. 
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TO  GREATER  MIAMI 
]  ^EaJERATION'S  ISRAEL  43 


lEANA  R0S4IH11NEN 


OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  ^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-IEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
14,  thousands  of  south  Floridians  gathered  at 
South  Points  Parte  on  Miami  Beach  to  partici- 
pate in  Israd  43,  a  celebration  commemorat- 
ing Israel's  43d  anniversary.  According  to  the 
Israel  Activities  and  Allyah  Department  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Jewish  Federation,  this  festival 
was  designed  to  enhance  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  ttie  land,  history,  art,  musk: 
and  culture  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  theme 
chosen  for  this  year's  event  was  "U.S.  and  Is- 
rael—United We  Stand." 

Israel  43  was  organized  by  the  Greater 
Miami  Jewish  Federation  In  cooperation  with 
the  city  of  M^mi  Beach,  the  Rabbinical  Asso- 
ciation of  Greater  Miami,  the  Miami  Jewish 
Tribune,  the  Miami  HeraW.  and  the  Miami 
Dade  Community  College  Wdfson  Campus. 

Dade  Coifity  Jewish  day  schools  partci- 
pated  in  a  parade  displaying  hand-painted 
banners  created  by  each  school.  The  schools 
include:  Samijel  Hillel  Community  Day  School, 
Arthur  and  Anna  GoMstein  Hebrew  Academy. 
Rabbi  Alexar|der  S.  Gross  Hebrew  Academy. 
Lehmian  Da^  School.  Sinai  Academy,  Bet 
Shira  SdomAn  Schechter  Day  School,  Beth 
Am  Day  School.  Beth  Torah/Adath  Yeshemn 
Religtous  ScHod.  Samu-EI  Or  Olam  and  Beth 
Davkl  Congr^gatton. 

In  addition  to  tfie  parade  of  banners,  there 
was  an  Israeli  art  exhibit,  a  petting  zoo,  face 
painting,  caihel  rides,  chiklren's  arts  and 
crafts,  arxl  a'  Hebrew  essay  contest.  Musical 
groups  and  Israeli  folk  dancing  highlighted  ttie 
day.  featuring  Israel's  most  popular  rock  sing- 
ing group  "Lthakat  Hakol  Over  Habibi."  Also 
included  were  South  Florida's  largest  folk 
dance  circle,  Hetxaica  dancers.  Cantors  4.  the 
Michael-Ann  Russell  entertainment  group 
"Tfiafs  Entertainment."  a  new  rock  group,  and 
Israeli  Rap,  original  rap  songs  written  and  per- 
formed by  rfiemt)ers  of  the  various  youth 
groups. 

Because  of  the  events  In  the  Mkldle  East, 
this  year's  celebration  was  extraordinary,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  all  as  an  important  day. 
I  commend  DavkJ  Smith,  Samuel  Dutibin, 
Douglas  Milldr.  DavkJ  Abramowitz,  Nechama 
Lieber.  Howald  Schlarin,  Myron  Brodle  for  the 
outstanding  Mb  they  did  in  developing  Israel 
43.  ^ 


TENTH  Anniversary  of  the 

FIRST  space  SHUTTLE  LAUNCH 


HON.  (^EORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

I     OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M&nday,  April  15. 1991 
Mr.  BROWn.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
marked  ttie  a^evement  of  an  Important  land- 
maik  In  the  S^>ace  Shuttie  Program— 10  years 
of  operations.  It  was  10  years  ago  that  the  first 
space  shuttie  rocketed  itself  Into  ortiit. 

In  the  past  decade,  4  orttrters  carrying  a 
total  of  204  aatronauts  have  made  39  tips  into 
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space.  In  this  period  of  time,  the  space  shuttle 
has  demonstrated  its  capabilities  to  launch 
satellites,  repair  orbiting  spacecraft,  recover 
satellites  for  retum  to  Earth,  and  serve  as  a 
science  or  research  platform  in  ort)it 

The  space  shuttle  has  txought  us  many  sig- 
nificant firsts — txjt  I  believe  the  most  t>asic  and 
important  of  these  is  that  ttie  space  shuttle 
was  the  first  and  Is  still  the  only,  manned  re- 
usatrfe  spacecraft  in  the  history  of  the  worfcj. 
In  my  view,  this  will  be  recorded  as  a  pivotal 
step  in  the  history  of  space  travel. 

Prior  to  the  space  shuttle,  all  space  vehicles 
had  a  one-way  travel  life.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  the  idea  of  disposing  of  a  bus  or  an 
airplane  or  a  ship  after  only  one  trip,  but  until 
the  space  shuttle,  all  v^ides  for  placing 
things  in  space  were  expendable. 

I  nrHJSt  admit  that  ttie  space  shuttle  has  not 
been  as  cheap  or  easy  to  use  as  we  had 
hoped.  But  few  true  firsts  ever  are.  Perhaps  in 
future  decades,  historians  will  look  back  and 
view  the  current  space  shuttle  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  DC-1.  Likewise,  the  X-30— Na- 
tional Aerospace  Plane — may  be  viewed  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  DC-2.  The  ultimate 
achievement  will  be  the  devebpment  of  the 
DC-3  of  space  transportatk>n  tfiat  these 
spaceflight  initiatives  will  eventually  lead  to. 

I  want  to  offer  my  cor>gratulations  to  the 
many  tfwusands  of  men  and  women  In  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  academia  who  have 
made  the  space  shuttle  a  reality.  Their  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  have  given  us  a  program 
of  wtiwh  we  can  t>e  proud. 

It  is  my  expectatk>n  that  10  years  from 
today,  wtien  we  will  be  celet)rating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  ttie  shuttle's  first  flight,  space 
shuttle  ort)iters  will  still  t>e  actively  involved  In 
providing  regular  access  to  space.  In  fact,  I 
woukint  be  totally  surprised  If  it  turns  out  that 
ort>iters  are  still  flying  wtien  ttie  30th  anniver- 
sary rolls  around  in  201 1. 


DUTY  SUSPENSION  FOR  CERTAIN 
DIGITAL  PROCESSING  UNITS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  15, 1991 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  20, 
1991,  I  introduced  H.R.  1499,  a  bill  to  extend 
a  2-year  suspenskxi  on  digital  processing 
units— mothertx>ards—wtiRh  expired  on  De- 
cemtwr  31,  1990.  The  original  suspension, 
under  the  same  subheading  of  the  HTS,  was 
enacted  In  consultation  with  the  administration 
to  resolve  a  dispute  regarding  ttie  classifica- 
tkxi  of  mottierboards  arxj  to  ensure  duty-free 
treatment  for  mothertx>ards  consistent  with  ttie 
United  States^Japan-Canada  agreements  on 
computer  parts.  Ttie  proposed  extensk>n  does 
not  exempt  mottiert)oards  from  the  sanctions 
duties  provkled  for  by  sut>headings 
9903.41 .20  and  9903.41 .25. 

At  ttie  same  time,  in  subsectktn  1215  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988,  specifk:  negotiating  authority  was  In- 
cluded for  ttie  purpose  of  reducing  the  tariff  on 
this  item  permanently  through  an  intematkxial 
agreement  The  negotiating  auttiority  expired 
on  Octotier  1989  before  the  administration  had 
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an  opportunity  to  use  it  Negotiatnns  are  now 
taking  place  in  the  context  of  ttie  Uruguay 
round  ttiat  are  expected  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
this  Item.  A  furttier  extenskm  of  ttie  duty  sus- 
pensk>n  Is  necessary  to  bridge  ttie  gap  be- 
tween ttie  end  of  ttie  recently  terminated  sus- 
penskxi  and  the  time  wtien  the  Uruguay  round 
tariff  reductions  are  expected  to  take  place. 

Ttie  enactment  of  this  provlsk)n  woukJ  be 
consistent  with  the  agreement  reached  be- 
tween ttie  United  States,  Japan  and  Canada 
to  reduce  tariffs  on  certain  parts  of  automatic 
data  processing  machines  and  with  the  ongo- 
ing negotiations  in  ttie  Uruguay  round.  This 
temporary  provision  will  not  compromise  those 
negotiations  since  it  will  not  affect  ttie  perma- 
nent GATT-bound,  U.S.  tariff  rate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  small  but  Important  step  we  can  take 
to  maintain  ttie  International  competitiveness 
of  our  computer  industry. 
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CHARLIE  BALANCIA  AND  IL  CLUB 
ITALIANO:  A  TRIBUTE 


ON  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  PETER  J. 
MCCLOSKEY 


HON.  GUS  YAIHON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15, 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend  and  esteemed  civil 
sen/ant  from  Pottsvilte.  PA,  Peter  J.  McClos- 
key.  Pete  McCkJskey  recently  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Postal  Sen/ice  after  serving  almost  25 
years  as  postmaster  of  Pottsville,  and  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  join  me 
In  wishing  him  a  retirement  tilessed  with  good 
fortune,  good  health,  and  very  good  golf. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  postmaster  In 
1968,  Pete  was  actively  involved  In  Schuylkill 
County  politics.  The  success  of  ttie  Schuylkill 
County  Denxx»Btic  Party  over  the  past  40 
years  was  constructed  mostiy  out  of  Pete's 
untiring,  devoted  efforts.  Like  the  proverbial 
ptioenix  rising  from  ttie  ashes,  Pete  brought 
the  Democratic  Party  new  memlwrs,  new 
vigor,  and  a  renewed  desire  arxJ  atiility  to 
serve  all  of  the  people  In  Schuylkill  County. 

Pete's  passion  for  helping  knew  no  party 
lines.  If  you  needed  tielp,  it  dkl  not  matter  to 
Pete  if  you  were  a  Democrat  or  Reput>lk;an. 
Wtiat  motivated  Pete  ttien— and  I  am  sure  it 
does  now— was  a  simple,  yet  strongly  hekl, 
tielief  ttiat  tielping  people  face  Nfe's  challenges 
and  assisting  ttiem  through  difftcutt  times  was 
his  calling.  With  Pete's  retirement,  Schuylkill 
County  is  losing  a  compassionate,  caring  put>- 
lic  servant. 

Much  of  Pete's  life  over  ttie  last  quarter  cen- 
tury was  devoted  to  making  the  Postal  Sennce 
more  effk;ient.  As  postmaster,  he  supervised 
hundreds  of  emptoyees,  and  his  leadership  In- 
spired some  30  of  his  emptoyees  to  tiecome 
postmasters  in  their  own  right 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  know 
Pete  McCkJskey,  and  I  am  proud  that  he  has 
tieen  my  friend  over  ttie  years.  More  impor- 
tantiy,  Pete  McCtoskey  has  been  a  tue  frierxl 
of  ttie  people  of  Schuylkill  County  and  ttiey 
are  fortunate  ttiat  ttiey  can  claim  tiim  as  one 
of  their  own.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement 
and  thank  him  for  many,  many  years  of  out- 
standing put)lk:  servwe. 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  early  days  of  this  century,  America  began 
to  receive  a  large  number  of  immigrants  from 
Italy.  They  came  here  because  ttiey  had  a 
dream  of  a  better  life,  a  desire  to  buikl  a  pros- 
perous future  for  ttieir  families,  and  a  tove  of 
freedom  that  would  see  them  through  ttie  hard 
times  ahead.  In  ttie  years  since  ttiat  first  wave 
of  Italian  immigration,  America's  Italian  com- 
munity has  bkxxned  and  prospered.  Our  coun- 
try has  been  enriched  and  strengthened  by 
ttie  contributions  of  Italian-Americans,  wtw 
have  tvought  their  dream  to  fruition.  I  am  very 
proud  to  represent  the  important  Italian-Amer- 
ican community  of  Westctiester  County. 

On  Friday  night  the  Italian  Oub  of  West- 
ctiester Community  College  heU  its  annual 
dinner  dance  to  honor  distinguished  commu- 
nity leaders.  I  woukj  like  to  salute  alt  of  ttiis 
year's  honorees,  Anne  Crisci-Santane,  ttie 
founder,  former  preskJent  and  ctiairman  of 
Slamo;  WCC  mathematics  Prof.  Vincent 
Zappi;  Carmellna  Fedele,  a  former  yice  presi- 
dent of  II  Club  ItaUano  of  WCC.  and  HaroM 
Drimmer,  ttie  chairman  of  WCC's  board  of 
trustees.  Each  of  ttiem  tias  made  importartf 
contritxitions  to  the  Westchester  community.  I 
wish  ttiem  all  well,  and  offer  ttiem  my  corv 
gratulations  on  this  special  occaskxi. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  particular  tribute  to  the 
event's  other  honoree,  my  kxig-time  friend 
Chariie  Balancia,  ttie  mayor  and  supervisor  of 
my  home  town  of  Harrison,  wtio  tias  enrictied 
our  community  through  a  lifetime  of  good 
wori(.  He  served  this  country  honorably  as  an 
engineering  offner  on  ttie  USS  Yorietown  in 
the  Far  East  during  ttie  late  1950's,  and  helps 
people  in  need  every  day  in  tvs  capacity  as 
associate  director  of  Montefkire  Mednal  Cerv 
ter. 

Asxle  from  Rosemarie  and  ttieir  four  ctiil- 
dren,  ttie  main  tjenefniaries  of  his  unceasing 
efforts  have  t>een  ttiose  of  us  wtio  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  tiis  Harrison  neighbors. 
He's  t>een  our  poKce  and  fire  commisskxier.  a 
littie  league  coach,  active  in  the  Harrison  Boy 
Scout  program,  and  tias  served  for  10  years 
on  the  town  and  vHlage  councils.  He  is  now 
serving  his  first  temn  as  mayor,  and  his  stew- 
ardship of  ttie  local  government  has  tieen  at>- 
sdutely  first-rate.  I'm  very  proud  indeed  to  cal 
him  a  friend,  and  wish  Nm  many  more  honors 
such  as  the  one  he  received  last  week. 

Ttie  task  of  selecting  only  these  few  to  t>e 
txxiored  t>y  II  Qub  Italiano  was  certainly  a  dif- 
ftcutt one.  Westctiester's  Italiar^American 
community  Is  full  of  talented,  successful,  and 
noteworthy  indivkluals.  Ttiey  have  ctiosen 
wisely,  and  I  join  ttiem  in  honoring  Ctiarlie 
Balaricia,  Anne  Crisci-Santana.  Vincent  Zappi, 
Carmeline  Fedele,  and  Harokj  Drimmer 
Auguri. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  SCHOLARS 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  15. 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  dstirwt  pleasure  to  announce  that 
Smiitilown  High  School  East  located  in  my 
congressional  dstrict  is  the  New  York  State 
winner  of  the  "We  the  People  National  Bk»n- 
termial  Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 
the  BM  of  Rights." 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competitkxi  is  an 
ouislandng  program  that  has  been  devekiped 
bjf  the  Center  for  Cmc  Educatran  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  In  both  the 
insiructkxtal  and  competitive  segments  of  ttie 
program,  students  work  together  to  learn  how 
the  Constitution  developed  and  how  the  bask: 
principles  of  constitutkxial  democracy  have 
evolved. 

I  wouM  especially  like  to  commend  Robert 
Feeney,  a  teacher  from  William  Fk>yd  High 
School,  wIk)  is  responsi)le  for  supervising  and 
implementing  the  Naiwnal  Bwentenniai  Com- 
pettkm  in  my  congressnnal  district  and  who 
has  led  a  team  from  my  district  to  the  State 
title  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  Also  deserv- 
ing of  recognitkm  is  the  State  coordinator  Mh 
chael  Fischer,  who  is  responsibile  for  the  ad- 
ministratnn  of  the  program  at  the  State  level. 

The  members  of  tfiis  year's  winning  team 
from  SnMhIown  High  School  East  are  Lon-aine 
Adams,  Heather  Anderson,  Andrea  Bertone. 
Vkter  Chiu,  Rocco  DeBonis,  Leza  DiBella, 
Ke«y  Diffily,  Daniel  Edetiaum,  Jonathan 
Hekte,  Sean  Flynn.  Robert  Gabriele.  Paul 
Gadue,  Kevin  Gleason.  MeKnda  Hough, 
Tamarra  Matthews.  Ncole  McGrainw.  James 
Nyberg.  Jeffrey  Pettit  Jocelyn  Pletz,  Davkl 
PotttnU,  Hiraku  Shimoda,  Kimberty  Smith,  and 
Stephen  Smith.  They  were  ably  prepared  arxj 
drected  by  their  teacher  Alan  McKeeman. 

This  winning  class  from  Smithtown  High 
School  East  wiH  now  go  on  to  the  natkxul 
finals  to  be  held  in  Washington,  DC.  from  April 
27  to  April  29.  Competing  teams  will  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  their  understanding  of 
the  Constituinn  and  their  ability  to  apply  con- 
stiti^ional  principles  to  historical  and  contem- 
porary issues. 

I  kxik  forward  to  personally  greeting  the 
young  scholars  when  they  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  naikxial  finals  of  the  Bcentennial 
Competilton  on  the  Conslitufion  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  I  wish  them  conlirHied  success  in  the 
oompetilkjn  and  am  proud  to  call  ttiem  Long 
Islanders. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
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acellations  or  changes  in  the 
1  as  they  occur, 
additional  procedure  along 
computerization  of  this  infor- 
the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
,  ill  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  I  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetiigs  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
April  li.  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  D  gest  of  today's  Recx>rd. 

]  lEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

APRIL:? 
9:00  a.m. 

Govermr  Bnt  Affairs 

Perm&ne  at  Subcommittee  on  Investl^tlons 
To  hold  hearings  on  Insuring  corporate 
cor  ipliance  of  tax  Issues. 

SD-342 
Labor  an  i  Human  Resources 
Buslnei  is  meeting,  to  markup  S.  2,  to  pro- 
mote the  achievement  of  national  edu- 
cation goals,  to  establish  a  National 
Cotncll  on  Educational  Goals  and  an 
Aci  demlc  Report  Card  to  measure  the 
pro  frees  of  the  goals,  and  to  promote 
llt«  racy  In  the  U.S.,  S.  5,  to  grant  fam- 
ily and  temporary  medical  leave  to 
permanent  employees  under  certain 
clroumstances.  and  to  consider  pending 
noiainatlons. 

I  SD-AX 

Affairs 

Joint  hearings  with   the   House 

ilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 

the  legislative  reconunendatlons 

le  ANTVETS,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 

of  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 

I  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m.  \ 
AppropriStions 

Labor,  I^alth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation S<4bcommlttee 
To  holj  hearings  on  proposed  budget  estl- 
js  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
tents of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Ices,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
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SD-192 


ces 


and  Personnel  Subconmilttee 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and,  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  manpower  programs. 

I  SR-232-A 

Energy  aid  Natural  Resources 
Buslnen  meeting,  to  consider  i>endlng  cal- 
endlx  business. 

I  SD-aee 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resifne  hearings  on  S.  250,  to  establish 
national  voter  registration  procedures 
for  Federal  elections. 

I  SRr^l 

10:00  a.mJ 

Appropriations 

Treasury,;  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subicommlttee 
To  holdi  hearings  on  proposed  estimates  for 
n8<^l  year  1992  for  the  Office  of  Man- 
age] nent  and  Budget,  and  the  Execu- 
tlv^Office  of  the  President. 

8D-U6 


April  15,  1991 

Banking,  Hoi^slng,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authori^ng  funds  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit:  Authority,  and  to  establish 
flexibility  and  fairness  between  high- 
way anfl  transit  funding  and  to  provide 
long  term  project  financing. 

I  SD-438 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  In  conjunction  with  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  the 
President's  proposed  budget  request  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

SRr-2S3 

Finance 
To  hold  hiarings  to  review  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, fbcuslng  on  i>artlcipation  by  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
status  and  prospects  of  the  proposed 
START  Treaty. 

SD-U9 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriati  ons 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
commit  tee 
To  hold  learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, ai  id  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

SD-138 


2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Sen  Ices 
Readiness,     SustainablUty     and     Support 
Subconlmlttee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partmeif  t  of  Defense,  focusing  on  logis- 
tics programs. 

!  SR^222 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic  Substances,  Environmental  Over- 
sight, Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  391.  to 
revise  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  to  1  educe  the  levels  of  lead  In  the 
envlroni  nent. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Rel  Mona 

To  hold  gearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Raymoqd  G.  H.  Seltz,  of  Texas,  to  be 

Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  BrlUin  and  Northern  Ireland. 

i  SD-419 

Select  on  iddlan  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  tribal  jurisdictional  authority  In  In- 
dian country. 

8H-216 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters 

SH-219 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  searings  on  international  law 
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h  arlngs  on  proposed  legislation 
authori^ng  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
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and  1999  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing-  on  Department  of  Elnergy  na- 
tional security  programs. 

SR-222 
9:15  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations,  focusing   on   participation 
by  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

SD-215 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  implications  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  other  inter- 
national developments. 

SH-216 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3G6 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  manage- 
ment of  the  civilian  radioactive  waste 
program  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  quality 
of  health  care  provided  at  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  proposed 

legislative    proposals    to    strengthen 

crime  control,  focusing  on  views  of  the 

Administration. 

SD-226 
1:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  nscal 
years  1992  and  1993  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  focusing  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

S-407,  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  foreign  assistance,  focusing  on 
western  hemisphere  programs. 

SIM19 

APRIL  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,    Technology,     and    Space    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  overview  of  NASA's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

SRr-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agrriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 

SD-116 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  modernization  of  the 
banking  Industry,  focusing  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  risk-based  deposit  insurance 
premiums. 

SD-S38 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  39,  to  designate 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  as  wilderness. 

SD-t06 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, focusing  on  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  the  Voice  of  America. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
menopause   and  gender  differences   In 
aging  on  the  development  of  disease  in 
mid-life  and  older  women. 

SD-OO 

APRIL  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Attain 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  veterans 
health  care  legislation,  including  parts 
A.  C,  and  C  of  TiUe  n  of  S.  127,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans   with    service-connected    dis- 
abilities. 

SR-118 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 


8039 


Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3e6 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  Government  Management  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  wasteful 
ordering  practices  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  supply  system. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  For- 
est    Service.     Department    of    Agri- 
culture. 

&-128  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subconuni  ttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  review  the  fiscal  years 
1992-1907  future  year  defense  plan. 

SIU222 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

SD-138 

APRIL24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds,  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  reserve  and  national  guard 
programs. 

SRr-233-A 


8040 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  NASA  space  science 
programs,  focusing  on  "Mission  to 
Planet  Earth,"  an  environmental  mon- 
itoring program  designed  to  formulate 
data  on  EJarth's  environmental  systems 
through  the  use  of  spacecraft. 

SR^253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-a66 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  250,  to 
establish   national    voter   registration 
procedures  for  Federal  elections. 

SRr-301 

lOKX)  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  ixroposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jack  Warren  Lentfer,  of  Alaska,  and 
John  E.  Reynolds  m.  of  Florida,  each 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission. 

SRr-253 
2:30  p.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  to  exam- 
ine Arctic  Oceans  research. 

SRr-2S3 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  new  school 

construction,  repair,  and  improvement 

on  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  school  fa- 

clllUes. 


EX'IENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Approfriatlons 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  h^ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tiofcial  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admln- 
istfatlon.  and  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appro]  riations 

Treasu  ry.  Postal  Service,  General  Govem- 
me  It  Subcommittee 
To  h  )ld  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tin  ates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
flc(  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
an<  the  Financial  Crimes  EInforcement 
Nel  work.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Approikiations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cat  on  Subcommittee 
To  b  >ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tln  ates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
par  anents  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Setfrlces,  Education,  and  related  agen- 


ciei 


10:00  a.m 


10:00  a.m 

udi( 

To 


JudicU  -y 


cua  ng 


SRr-485     2:30  p.m. 


APRIL  25 


9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies report. 

SRr-232-A 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SIX-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Federal  en- 
ergy management. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128,  Capitol 


SD-192 


APRIL  26 


Approp  iations 

Agricul  ture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
con  mlttee 
To  h«  Id  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlro  ites  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
par^ent  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 


MAY  7 


n  sume 


hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
on  habeas  corpus  reform. 

SD-2a6 


Appropi  Iations 

Forelgd  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  he  Id  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlm  ites  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assi  itance,   focusing  on   AID  manage- 
ment Issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Approp^tions 

VA,  HI]  D,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
com  mlttee 
To  ha  Id  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlm(  ites  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tion il  Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

I  SD-138 

2:00  p.m.  I 

Energy  Jind  Natural  Resources 
Water  a<id  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  484.  to  establish 
con<  itlons  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
wat<  r  fix)m  the  Central  Valley  Project 
Calitomia. 

SD-366 


9:00  a.m. 
Veteran 
To 


hold 


UMI 


MAY  9 


Affairs 

hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  veterans'  education  and 
reei^ployment  rights. 

SR-418 


ApHl  15,  1991 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resuTie  hearings  to  examine  insur- 
ance CO  mpany  insolvency. 

SRr-253 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate* for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  Depart- 
ment o|  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 

Energy  And  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
commll 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  395.  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Fast  Flux 
Test  Facility  (FFTF)  in  the  State  of 
Washinirton  as  a  research  and  develop- 
ment c»nter  to  be  known  as  the  Re- 
search ]  leactor  User  Complex. 

SD-366 
MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and|  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570.  to  Implement  a 
natlonaj  energy  strategy,  focusing  on 
subtitle)  B  of  title  V.  provisions  relat- 
ing to  npclear  waste  management. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriati)n8 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates'^ for  fiscal  year  1992  for  fossil 
energy  ^nd  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. I 

S-128.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hiearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Suljcommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year    1992   for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tional Gfillery  of  Art. 

SD-116 
Judiciary 
To  resumfc 
posals  t(  I 
cusing  CD 
law  enfo  "cement 


1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
VA.  HUD, 
conrniitOee 
To  hold  hearings 
tlmates 


afid  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 


2:00  p.m. 
Commerce, 

Surface  Tra4sportatlon 
To  hold 
safety. 


hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
the  views  of  officials  in  the 
field. 


SD-2a6 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
for   fiscal   year   1992   for   the 
Commisi  Ion  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 


^lence,  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee 
o|?ersight  hearings  on  pipeline 

SR^253 


Apnl  15,  1991 


MAY  16 

9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  H.R.  153,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Ju- 
dicial Review  Act  relating  to  veterans' 
benefits,  and  sections  111  through  113  of 
S.  127,  relating  to  radiation  compensa- 
tion. 

SBr^lS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Min- 
erals   Management    Service,    Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

8-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on  international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 

10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce. 

SD-138 

JUNE4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1901  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128,  Capitol 

JUNE  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SRr418 


8041 

JUNEia 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SR-2S3 


CANCELLATIONS      j 

APRIL  18  I 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary  > 

Patents,  CojyjrrtghtB  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  to  review  Issues  relat- 
ing to  the  U.S.-Mexico  ftee  trade  agree- 
ment. 

SD-2a6 

MAY  7 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Trafflc  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Offlce  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transinr- 
tation. 

SD-138 


POSTPONEMENTS 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Fish 
and   Wildlife    Service.   Department   of 
the  Interior. 

S-12B,  Capitol 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act. 

SD-342 


8042 


CONOR  iSSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SENATE- -Tuesday,  April  16,  1991 


The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Reverend 
John  E.  Stait.  assistant  to  the  Senate 
Chaplain. 

The  Reverend  Stait.  please. 

PRAYER 

The  Assistant  to  the  Chaplain,  the 
Reverend  John  E.  Stait,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

The  Lord  God  has  given  Me  the  tongue 
of  disciples,  that  I  may  know  how  to  sus- 
tain the  weary  one  unth  a  word.  He 
awakens  Me  morning  by  morning.  He 
awakens  My  ear  to  listen  as  a  disciple.— 
Isaiah  50:4  NAS. 

Gracious  God  of  all  comfort,  we 
weary  ourselves  with  so  many  things. 
From  the  moment  we  wake  we  are 
aware  that  things  are  not  right  within 
us  and  within  our  world. 

Grant  those  in  this  body  a  wisdom 
ftom  above  that  will  meet  true  needs. 
Save  us  from  thinking  only  that  which 
is  politically  expedient.  Help  us  to 
wake  up  to  Your  Word,  help  us  learn 
how  to  sustain  ourselves  and  others 
with  words  that  meet  the  deep  needs 
and  deep  longings  of  our  soul. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  told  us: 

"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."— Matt.  11:28  KJV. 

Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  today,  follow- 
ing the  time  reserved  for  the  two  lead- 
ers, there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  3  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  3  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  S.  207.  the  CFTC  author- 


(Legisl  \tive  day  of  Tuesday,  April  9, 1991) 

izatlon  bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  make 
signlfioant  progress  on  this  bill  today 
and  complete  action  on  this  bill  some- 
time d»ring  the  day  tomorrow. 

I  encourage  all  Senators  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  bill  to  be  present  and  to 
discuss  with  the  managers  a  schedule 
for  the|  disposition  of  any  amendments 
or  othei"  matters  relative  to  the  bill. 


RESHRVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  disllnguished  Republican  leader. 

The  ^RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  two  lead- 
ers will  be  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ^RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  to  extend  until  the 
hour  of  3  p.m.,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiE- 
OLE]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minute  \. 
Mr.  IIEGLE 


pro  ten:  pore 


I  thank  the  President 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
HEINZ 


Mr.  rilEGLE.  Mr.  President,  here  in 
the  SeD  ate  we  are  still  struggling  with 
the  shopk  and  grief  of  the  loss  of  our 
esteemod  colleague  and  friend  John 
Heinz.  The  two  memorial  services,  in 
Pittsbu^h  and  here  in  Washington,  let 
us  give  troice  and  witness  to  his  life  and 
its  meaning  and  yet  the  passing  days 
offer  little  comfort  for  such  a  sudden 
and  stunning  tragedy.  Our  prayers  are 
with  hid  family. 

The  thought  of  John  Heinz  and  his  vi- 
brant ptrsonality  brings  many  pictixres 
to  our  mind's  eye.  For  me,  I  remember 
best  hla  ready  and  enthusiastic  laugh- 
ter and  smile. 

His  sitiile  would  always  light  the  ele- 
vator CAT,  or  a  subway  ride  to  the  Cap- 
itol, or  an  easy  moment  of  jocularity 
here  on  I  the  Senate  floor  or  in  conunit- 
tee.  Thi  picture  of  John  standing  tall, 
erect,  sinlling,  a  folder  of  work  papers 
cradled  lln  his  arm,  is  the  one  that  re- 
mains If  ost  vivid  to  me  and  I  shall  hold 
that  imjage  with  great  tenderness  and 
affectioii. 

Other  i  pictures  of  John  are  also  very 
vivid.  Specially  his  great  energy  and 
enthusiasm  as  he  engaged  the  broad 
range  of  issues  in  the  Banking  Commit- 
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tee.  No  on}  on  the  committee  devoted 
more  time  and  effort  to  the  commit- 
tee's work  than  he  did.  His  highly  tal- 
ented and  I  levoted  staff  served  Mm,  and 
the  conunittee,  with  a  level  of  excel- 
lence and  1  otense  commitment  inspired 
by  John's  own  personal  example  and 
very  demaiding  standards. 

The  speqlal  pain  felt  by  his  staff  is 
felt  by  us  ill  and  our  prayers  extend  to 
them  as  i^ell.  They  have  suffered  a 
great  loss. ' 

In  the  Banking  Committee,  we  have 
placed  a  j^hotograph  of  John  on  the 
wall  to  honor  his  exceptional  work 
over  the  years  and  to  try  to  keep  a  part 
of  him  thei  e  with  us  as  we  continue  on. 
His  vacan;  chair  in  the  committee 
marks  an  emptiness  in  our  hearts  as 
well. 

While  it  [s  appropriate  to  begrln  this 
reminlscen  3e  with  reflections  of  John's 
Senate  work  and  two  decades  of  public 
service  of  tihe  finest  quality  it  is  John's 
family  that  was  his  wellspring,  and  it 
is  upon  hia  family  that  our  hearts  are 
focused.      ] 

Teresa,  nis  dear  wife,  was  John's 
rock  and  sftie  multiplied  his  strengths 
and  talents  a  thousandfold.  She  pro- 
vided the  e  Bife,  sane,  and  loving  center 
from  whi&i  John  could  range  across 
the  great  jiublic  issues  and  challenges 
of  our  tim« .  Her  grace  and  beauty  and 
strength  Sustained  him  throughout 
their  life  together  and  her  great  cour- 
age and  motherly  strength  has  lifted 
and  sustaiiied  us  all  in  these  recent  sad 
days. 

Her  dignJty  and  determination  were 
bom  of  the^r  long  partnership  together. 
John  alwaylB  drew  strength  from  Teresa 
and  gave  it  to  her  in  return,  never  was 
that  partne  rship  stronger  or  more  mag- 
nificent thi  n  in  these  recent  days  when 
all  the  weifht  was  upon  her  and  upon 
their  three  irery  special  sons. 

No  ocean  is  vast  enough  to  hold  the 
tears  and  heartache  of  his  grieving 
family  and  yet  their  faith  and  love  and 
courage  shijie  like  a  beacon  light  to  us 
all.  Knowinjg  John,  I  believe  his  proud- 
est momenf  ever  would  have  been  the 
conduct  of  nis  beloved  Teresa  and  their 
three  sons  In  the  hours  and  days  since 
that  tragic  moment  that  changed  ev- 
erything. 

John  deadly  loved  his  three  sons  and 
yet  in  the  Idemanding  crush  of  public 
life  and  service  the  necessary  hours 
apart  from,  faunily  carry  a  dear  and 
lasting  cost^  it  is  the  greatest  pain  and 
drawback  o; '  our  work. 

John's  80 18.  Christopher,  Andre,  and 
John  must  enow  how  dearly  and  deeply 
their  fathei?  loved  them  and  how  proud 
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he  was  of  each  of  them.  While  his  de- 
manding standards  of  excellence  must, 
at  times,  have  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  sons,  they  should  know  that  he  im- 
posed the  same  demanding  standards 
upon  his  colleagues  here  and  most  of 
all  upon  himself. 

No  Senator  drove  himself  harder  or 
across  a  broader  number  of  subjects.  It 
was  his  gift  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  America  and  his  re- 
lentless efforts  were  driven  by  ele- 
ments of  his  personality  that  can  never 
be  fully  known  or  understood. 

I  know  this,  for  the  times  that  John 
may  have  been  a  demanding  father,  he 
would  have  given  his  life  at  a  moment's 
notice  for  any  of  his  three  sons  and,  in 
a  sense,  he  made  that  sacrifice  for 
them  and  for  all  of  us  in  a  single  fatal 
moment  on  April  4, 1991. 

For  the  hours  you  did  not  have  with 
your  father,  and  the  days  together  that 
now  can  never  be,  Christopher,  Andre, 
and  John,  you  must  draw  some  meas- 
ure of  meaning  and  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  your  father  loved  you  with  all 
his  heart,  he  tried  his  best  to  leave  you 
a  better  world,  and  he  is  within  you 
now  as  a  growing  and  loving  presence 
that  shall  never  again  leave  you  for 
even  a  moment. 

Teresa,  in  the  moments  of  anguish 
and  desiMir  that  seem  overwhelming  at 
times,  you  must  let  the  love  and  shared 
feeling  of  this  Senate  family  enfold  and 
console  you  with  our  prayer  that  time 
and  faith  will  give  you  greater  and 
greater  strength  to  face  the  days  ahead 
and  enable  you  to  once  again  begin  to 
feel  their  promise  and  hopefulness.  Our 
deepest  and  gentlest  thoughts  are  with 
you  and  will  remain  with  you. 

To  those  of  us  who  took  inspiration 
ftom  John's  career  and  vital  public 
leadership  new  responsibilities  have 
been  passed  to  us  by  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance trom  our  midst.  The  work 
he  might  have  done,  had  he  lived.  Is 
now  ours  to  do.  Each  one  of  us  here  in 
the  Senate,  must  take  up  his  unfin- 
ished work  and  see  It  now  as  our  own. 
For  my  part,  I  pledge  to  his  family  and 
to  his  name,  that  I  shall  strive  to  do 
more  to  see  that  John's  public  Interest 
goals  are  advanced  and  that  his  inspi- 
ration remains  a  continuing  and  tan- 
gible force  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  ftom  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  is 
recognized. 


A  PRAGMATIC  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  administration  to  carefully 
reexamine  United  States  trade  policy 
toward  Japan.  The  recent  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  intensified  American 
resentment  toward  Japan.  But  the  re- 
sentment over  trade  and  burden  shar- 
ing has  been  simmering  for  years. 

JAPAN'S  PRBSENT  TRADE  POSTTION 

To  be  fair,  Japan  has  made  progress 
in  recent  years  on  trade  issues.  Some 


trade  barriers  have  been  removed  and 
the  Imbalance  is  improving.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  trade  deficit  with  Japan  has  im- 
proved more  slowly  than  our  deficits 
with  other  trading  partners.  From  1988 
to  1990  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
the  deficit  with  Japan  of  $11.3  billion,  a 
22-percent  Improvement.  But  compare 
that  improvement  with  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Commimity.  In  1988  the  United 
States  had  a  deficit  with  the  EC  of  $10.3 
billion.  By  1990  the  United  States 
moved  to  a  surplus  of  $6.2  billion  with 
the  EC. 

The  deficit  with  Japan  consistently 
makes  up  the  lion's  share  of  the  overall 
United  States  trade  deficit.  Last  year, 
Japan  accounted  for  41  percent  of  the 
total  United  States  deficit.  Japan's 
share  of  the  overall  United  States 
trade  deficit  is  almost  four  times  larg- 
er than  Taiwan's  share,  the  No.  2  defi- 
cit country.  Obviously,  the  United 
States  trade  Imbalance  with  Japan  is 
still  unacceptably  high. 

United  States  exports  to  Japan  have 
been  on  an  upswing.  They  have  in- 
creased 30  percent  ftom  1988  to  1990. 
This  does  indicate  that  the  Japanese 
market  is  opening.  But  export  growth 
has  been  slowing  in  recent  months. 

Japan's  manufactured  goods  Imports 
are  substantially  lower  than  other  In- 
dustrialized nations.  Imports  account 
for  4.4  percent  of  Japan's  total  con- 
sumption. The  United  States  imports 
manufactured  goods  account  for  13.8 
percent  of  total  consumption. 

Japan's  Imports  are  kept  low  by  var- 
ious trade  barriers  in  that  country.  The 
1991  National  Trade  Estimate  again  has 
an  extensive  list  of  Japanese  trade  bar- 
riers. Japan's  trade  barriers  can  be  in 
specific  sectors  of  structural  impedi- 
ments, such  as  their  distribution  sys- 
tem. Whichever  it  is,  they  adversely  ef- 
fect all  imports. 

Predictably,  Japan  has  been  at  the 
center  of  many  of  the  trade  controver- 
sies in  the  last  decade.  We  continue  to 
have  conflicts  with  Japan  over  semi- 
conductors, the  FSX  fighter,  beef,  rice, 
supercomputers,  forest  products,  re- 
cordings, sardines,  and  the  structural 
impediments  initiative  [SU].  Unfortu- 
nately, the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  quite  different  Ideas  about  trade, 
and  the  above  list  Is  likely  to  grow 
longer.  Simply  put,  our  current  trade 
policy  with  Japan  is  not  working. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  COMMENTS 

Highly  respected  and  qualified  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  American  Trade  [ECAT]  and 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Pol- 
icy [ACTPN]  have  called  for  a  reassess- 
ment of  our  trade  policy  with  Japan. 
ACTPN,  the  President's  trade  policy 
advisory  group,  has  even  recommended 
that  import  targets  be  a  part  of  a  new 
strategy  with  Japan. 

Very  recently,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  [NAM]  has  asked 
the  President  for  a  complete  reexam- 


ination of  the  United  States  trade  i>ol- 
icy  toward  Japan.  NAM  argued  that 
this  reassessment  is  needed  to  find  the 
root  causes  for  the  continual  faction 
with  Japan.  , 

THE  TEAM  B  SOLUTION  ' 

It  is  time  to  take  a  "step  back"  fi-om 
our  trade  policy  with  Japan.  Instead  of 
continuing  to  act  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
we  must  determine  the  underlying 
causes  of  our  trade  firictions  with 
Japan.  Then  we  can  develop  a  Jai>an 
trade  policy  that  works. 

It  is  the  time  to  find  out  whether  the 
Chrysanthemum  Club,  a  close-knit 
group  of  Japan  experts,  is  giving  us 
good  advice.  After  all.  well-meaning 
advisers  can  become  captives  of  their 
good  intentions.  It  is  a  human  tend- 
ency to  stay  with  the  familiar,  but  this 
can  often  limit  the  jwssible.  It  is  time 
for  a  thorough  review  of  United  States 
policy  toward  Japan. 

I  believe  this  review  should  be  done 
under  the  team  B  process.  Team  B  is  a 
group  of  outside  experts  that  actively 
pursues  alternative  policy  approaches. 
The  administration  should  be  familiar 
with  this  technique.  It  was  championed 
by  the  President  when  he  was  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA. 

Using  team  B  then  saved  us  from 
continuing  a  policy  toward  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  was  incorrect  and  pos- 
sibly dangerous.  A  similar  outside  re- 
view is  needed  now  with  regard  to 
Japan. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  REVIEW 

A  team  B  review  should  address  these 
major  Issues: 

First.  Why  is  our  trade  imbalance 
with  Japan  so  Intractable?  As  noted, 
the  trade  Imbalance  with  most  of  our 
trading  partners  has  improved  dra- 
matically. But  not  so  with  Japan. 

Second.  What  should  be  the  structure 
and  content  of  trade  agreements  with 
Japan?  We  need  to  determine  what 
type  of  trade  agreements  we  should 
seek  with  Japan.  Our  agreements  have 
usually  emphasized  eliminating  obvi- 
ous trade  barriers,  but  this  approach 
has  not  always  worked.  Like  peeling  an 
onion.  U.S.  exporters  encounter  succes- 
sive layers  of  barriers. 

Recently,  we  have  had  some  limited 
success  with  market  access  targets  in 
the  semiconductor  agreement.  Perhaps, 
this  kind  of  agreement  better  serves 
U.S.  trade  Interests. 

Third.  Does  the  United  States  need 
to  take  additional  steps  at  home?  We 
need  to  detemine  whether  the  United 
States  Government  takes  an  active 
enough  stance  in  critical  industries, 
such  as  semiconductors,  that  have  been 
targeted  by  Japan. 

CONCLUSION 

The  bilateral  trade  and  economic  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  important 
partnerships  in  the  world.  Any 
reasessment  of  our  trade  relationships 
with  Japan  must  be  an  honest  and  ob- 
jective  review.    We   want   to   develop 
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trade  policies  that  expand  trade,  not 
bash  Japan. 

We  have  to  move  away  from  the  lim- 
ited policy  debate  that  revolves  around 
tired  labels  such  as  "ftee  trade."  "man- 
aged trade,"  or  "fair  trade."  What  we 
need  to  develop  is  a  pragmatic  trade 
policy  that  can  address  the  real  trade 
problems  we  face  today. 

Pragmatic  trade  policy  would  ensure 
that  the  United  States  maintains  an 
equitable  trading  relationship  with 
Japan,  and  the  rest  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. I  urge  the  administration  to  take 
the  initiative  and  use  the  team  B  proc- 
ess to  review  our  trade  relationship 
with  Jajian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle (irom  the  Washington  Post  and 
testimony  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufactures  on  the  topic  appear  in 
the  Record  inmiediately  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcx>ro.  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washingrton  Post,  Feb.  11, 1990) 
Rbthinkino  the  Japan  Mess 
(By  Kevin  L.  Kearns) 
Two  montha  a«ro.  In  the  pages  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Journal,  1  suggested  that,  given 
the  precarious  state  of  U.S. -Japan  relations 
today,  we  on  the  American  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific need  fTesh  thinking.  The  solution  I  pro- 
posed was  that  President  Bush  should  set  up 
a  "Team  B,"  a  specially  constituted  group 
outside  the  regular  policy-making  establish- 
ment, to  redefine  U.S.   policy  toward  our 
moat  important  economic  partner.  The  reac- 
tion   In    both    Washington   and   Tokyo   has 
strengthened  my  belief  In  the  appropriate- 
ness of  my  proposal. 

A  typical  response  fTom  the  U.S.  side  was 
one  Insider's  comment  to  a  journalist  that  a 
Team  B  was  unnecessary  because  "Team  A 
[traditional  policy  makers  and  diplomats]  Is 
right  and  has  been  right  for  40  years."  Given 
the  ISO-binion  bllaterial  trade  Imbalance  and 
growing  In  animosity  on  both  sides  (despite 
yeare  of  Team  A  "solutions"),  this  seems  a 
curious  response. 

For  their  part,  the  Japanese  reacted  with 
their  usual  vigor.  All  their  major  papera  car- 
ried stories  on  the  idea.  The  Sankei  Shlmbun 
called  the  proposal  "extremely  dangerous." 

Vet,  as  these  responses  themselves  suggest, 
we  are  desperately  in  need  of  fresh  thinking 
on  our  relationship  with  Japan— just  as,  in 
1976,  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  establishment 
desperately  needed  fresh  thinking  about  So- 
viet intentions. 

Back  then,  George  Bush  demonstrated  con- 
siderable courage  when  he  set  up  a  Team  B 
on  Soviet  strategic  intentions  shortly  after 
he  took  over  the  CIA.  But  the  gamble  paid 
off  handsomely. 

There  are  significant  parallels  between 
that  situation  and  our  Japan  policy  today. 
Of  course,  the  analogy  is  not  exact.  Japan  is 
a  friend  and  ally,  not  an  enemy.  The  Team  B 
on  Japan  would  not  be  looking  at  select  mili- 
tary intelligence  to  see  if  analysis  is  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  Rather  the  team,  a  group 
of  altcnuitive  thinkers  reporting  directly  to 
the  president,  would  review  the  whole  course 
of  our  political,  economic  and  security  inter- 
actions with  our  Japanese  partners,  just  as 
we  are  now  reformulating  the  spectrum  of 
our  European  relationships  with  the  collapse 
of  Soviet  domination  In  Eastern  Europe.  To 


be  sur< ,  Team  B,  if  it  is  permitted  to  propose 
truly  alternative  policies,  will  certainly 
clash  vith  various  vested  bureaucratic  and 
IndusUlal  interests  in  both  the  U.S.  and 
Japan.  But  that  is  precisely  the  objective— 
to  chal  enge  the  orthodoxy  that  exists  In  our 
thinking  about  Japan  policy.  That  ortho- 
doxy la  the  product  of  a  coalition  of  insidere 
whose  twsltions  have  held  sway  for  the  en- 
tire postwar-period.  These  experts  are  to  be 
found  it  government,  academla,  business  and 
the  mania,  and  their  role  is  to  guard  care- 
fully US.  thinking  about  Japan  in  general 
and  th«  U.S.  government's  policy  process  in 
particular. 

They  are  known  collectively  as  the  Japan 
Club  (or  "Chrysanthemum  Club,"  after  the 
floral  symbol  of  Japan's  imperial  household) 
becausa  they  are  generally  apologists  for 
Japanete  points  of  view  and  policies.  Their 
predicttbly  negative  response  to  the  Team  B 
proposaa  illustrates  the  Japan  Club's  resist- 
ance to  proposals  generated  by  outsiders  and 
the  dlff  culty  of  trying  to  open  up  the  policy 
process  without  a  special  mechanism. 

Of  CO  irse,  resistance  to  new  thinking  is 
not  coi  fined  to  Washington.  Responding  to 
my  or  glnal  arOcle,  for  example.  The 
Yomiur  Shlmbun  even  carried  a  Team  B  po- 
litical ♦artoon.  It  depicts  a  game  of  shogl 
(Japanese  chess)  being  played  by  President 
Bush  and  Prime  Minister  Kaifu.  Behind 
Kaifu  ia  a  Japanese  crane.  Behind  Bush  is  an 
eagle  baaring  a  Team  B  emblem.  The  caption 
reads,  "Here  comes  the  typical  U.S.  trick— a 
hawkish  knight." 

This  trpe  of  emotional  reaction  toward  the 
United  feutes  Is  one  result  of  our  consUnt 
hectoriijg  of  the  Japanese  to  create  an 
"open" Jeconomy  modeled  on  our  own.  In 
fact,  cobfuslon,  not  cohesion,  is  the  hall- 
mark o^  our  policy.  The  conflicting  signals 
sent  %  Commerce  Secretary  Robert 
Mosbacher  and  U.S.  Trsule  Representative 
Carla  Hals  on  their  respective  tripe  to  Tokyo 
last  fall!  are  a  prime  example  of  our  discord. 
Small  Wonder  that  Sony  chairman  Akio 
Morita  Suggests  that  to  solve  the  bilateral 
problem^.  America  must  flrat  get  Its  own 
house  Ini  order. 

When  Japan  was  an  impoverished  country 
strugglifg  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
World  Mfcir  n,  there  was  a  rationale  for  giv- 
ing It  ind  other  nations  In  similar  dr- 
ies special  treatment,  a  condition 
irmer  high-ranking  Japanese  trade 
Naohlro  Amaya.  has  likened  to  a 
Heap.  But  Japan  has  long  since  be- 
^  lamplon  golfer  and  must  either  play 
without  I  that  handicap  or  be  perceived  as 
having  ati  unfair  advantage. 

In  Washington,  however,  the  general  out- 
look on  lapan  hardly  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  Jajan  Club  still  controls  the  policy 
process  i  nd,  continues  to  influence  the  treat- 
ment of  Japan  in  the  public  realm.  Thus  not 
only  are  we  not  hard  at  work  on  a  credible 
new  was  to  approach  the  Japanese,  few  see 
the  need  for  one. 

"The  '  J.S.  must  learn  to  grow  lesser  as 
Japan  gfows  greater."  This  quote  from  one 
Japan  insider  encapsulates  the  prevailing 
phllosop^.  Club  membere  seem  to  see  their 
function}  not  as  representing  U.S.  Interests 
but  as  managing  America's  decline  so  as  to 
make  increasing  U.S.  economic  dependence 
as  painless  as  possible  for  us. 

It  Is  a  curious  misfortune  that  the  United 
States  has  been  so  rich  for  so  long  but  that 
the  conaection  between  money  and  power 
eludes  rakny  Americans  today.  While  we  are 
transferring  our  wealth  to  the  Japanese  and 
others  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  the  Japan 
Club  and^the  laissez-faire  tradere  continue  to 
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believe  Anfcricans  will  retoln  world  leader- 
ship becai^  we  will  apply  our  superior 
moral  vislcn  to  the  world's  problems.  How- 
ever, they  '  irill  allow  the  Japanese  to  supply 
a  lot  of  th>  cash.  (No  wonder  the  Japanese 
chafe.) 

Many  in  Britain  also  thought  the  way  ear- 
lier In  this  [century  as  the  American  cousins 
rose  to  wotld  power  status.  But  it  didn't 
work  for  Btltain  then,  and  it  won't  work  for 
us  now.  Wejcan't  maintain  leadership  though 
our  own  economic  and  technical  might,  then 
the  conseqtfences  for  both  us  and  Japan,  as 
MorlU  suggests  could  be  quite  serious. 

None  of  this  Is  to  assume  that,  even  If  the 
president  Implements  new  policies  with  re- 
spect to  Ja^n,  a  harmonious  era  will  inmie- 
diately em^e.  Many  In  Japan  and  the  U.S. 
are  deriving  enormous  benefit  from  the  sta- 
tus quo  ana  have  come  to  see  the  current 
order  of  thtigs  as  the  natural  order.  A  new 
Team  B  gai^e  plan  will  appear  to  the  vested 
interests  s^  unilateral  U.S.  attempt  to 
change  the  ^les  of  the  game.  However,  if  we 
implement  Isound  policies  and  if  the  Japa- 
nese know  4e  are  determined,  the  end  result 
will  be  a  riore  solid  and  realistic  partner- 
ship. I 

Must  we  ^ally  fear  fresh  Ideas?  We  don't 
have  the  foresight  and  resolve  to  face  this 
challenge  siuarly  then  we  will  deserve  the 
second-rate  [status  to  which  we  are  rapidly 
sinking.  lAt  President  Bush,  who  dem- 
onstrated leadership  and  vision  in  granting 
the  first  Teim  B  Its  charter,  establish  now  a 
Team  B  onJapan  while  we  still  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  piptect  America's  Interests  and  to 
achieve  a  balanced  relationship  with  our 
Japanese  partnere. 

Summary— '^sTiMONY  of  r.k.  Morris,  Di- 
rector, INTERNATIONAL  TRADE,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATKlN  OF  MANUFACTURERS,  APRIL  15 
1991  ^ 
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,id  other  reasons,  NAM  wrote  to 
President  B^sh  on  April  13,  1991,  and  asked 
him  to  estel^ish  a  Presidential  task  force  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  rethinking  of 
American  economic  goals  and  objectives,  es- 
pecially as  they  relate  to  Japan. 

NAM  continues  to  support  the  Structural 
Impedlmentilnltiatlve  as  a  potentially  use- 
ful tool  for  inproving  economic  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

NAM  believes  that  the  current  U.S.-Japan 
Semiconductjor  Agreement  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  lafase  but  that  a  new  follow-on 
agreement  op  semiconductors  should  be  ne- 
gotiated betifeen  the  two  countries. 

NAM  bellejtres  U.S.  trade  policy  generally 
would  be  strengthened  by  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Agreement  Compliance  Act,  S.  388. 
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R.K.  Morris,  Director,  Inter- 
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Before  the  Subcommit- 

ATioNAL  Trade,  CoMMrrrEE 

U.S.  Senate  on  sn  and  the 

Relationship,  April  15, 1991 


Mr.  <3halrlnan.  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, liam  R.K.  Morris,  and  I  am  direc- 
tor of  international  trade  for  the  National 
Association  ^f  Manufacturers.  On  behalf  of 
NAM  and  it4  members,  let  me  say  that  we 
are  grateful  ^o  you  and  to  this  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  persistent  attention  you  have 
paid  to  the  issues  associated  with  the  U.S. 
economic  relationship  with  Japan,  and  we 
appreciate  t^e  opportunity  to  express  some 
of  our  views  ^d  concerns  this  morning. 
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SUMMARY 


NAM  continues  to  believe  that  the  Struc- 
tural ImpedimentB  Initiative,  which  was 
launched  by  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  govern- 
ments in  the  spring  of  1989,  is  a  potentially 
useful  tool  for  improving  economic  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Certainly,  some  judgments  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  "final  report"  and  re- 
lated subsequent  developments.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  expect  revo- 
lutionary changes  from  the  Structural  Im- 
pediments Initiative;  that  so  long  as  SII  con- 
tinues to  show  promise,  the  two  govern- 
ments should  stick  with  it;  but  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  rely  upon  it  as  more  than  a 
component  of  America's  economic  policies 
towards  Jaiian. 

The  NAM  has,  for  example,  recently 
reached  conclusions  about  some  of  the  more 
pressing  issues  affecting  America's  trade 
with  Japan.  Specincally,  we  believe  that  a 
new  U.S.-Japan  agreement  on  semiconduc- 
tors would  serve  the  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries. We  hope  such  an  agreement  can  be  ne- 
gotiated soon,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to 
take  effect  when  the  current  agreement  ex- 
pires in  July. 

We  also  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  U.S. 
trade  policy  generally  would  be  strengthened 
by  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Com- 
pliance Act,  S.  388.  which  you  introduced 
earlier  this  year. 

I  should  like  to  return  later  to  each  of 
these  topics,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are,  how- 
ever, broader  considerations  which  should 
perhaps  be  discussed  first. 

XJNTTED  STATES-JAPAN  CX3NTRA8T8 

At  the  risk  of  simplifying  to  the  point  of 
caricature,  Japan  today  is  an  economic  su- 
perpower that  is  experiencing  some  dif- 
ficulty in  coniing  to  gripe  with  the  implica- 
tions of  its  success  and  status.  The  United 
States  is  an  all  but  unchallenged  military 
and  diplomatic  superpower  that  turns  red 
with  embarrassment  when  the  conversation 
turns  to  economics.  This  is  especially  true 
for  those  who  take  seriously  the  unomcial 
motto  of  the  NAM,  which  is,  "Manufacturing 
Creates  America's  Strength." 

The  attitudes,  policies,  and  developments 
behind  these  differences  have  existed  and 
have  been  operating  for  a  long  time.  In  1965, 
Japan's  trade  account  with  the  United 
States  moved  from  deficit  to  surplus.  In  1971, 
U.S.  merchandise  trade  slipped  into  a  deficit 
position  with  the  world  at  large.  By  today's 
standards,  the  1971  deficit  was  trivial— just 
over  one  billion  dollars— but  dramatic  steps 
were  taken  by  President  Nixon  to  try  to  cope 
with  problem.  These  Included,  among  other 
things,  the  imposition  of  a  temporary  Import 
surcharge. 

Today  we  regrard  a  U.S.  trade  surplus  of 
anything  less  than  $100  billion  as  good  news. 
Throughout  the  19608,  the  United  States 
amassed  a  backlog  of  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cits amounting  to  almost  a  trillion  dollars. 
The  lion's  share  of  the  red  ink,  over  S400  bil- 
lion, was  accounted  for  by  our  trade  with 
Japan.  And,  of  course,  the  deficit  with  Japan 
is  entirely  in  manufactured  goods. 

These  are  large  phenomena  affected  by  and 
affecting  millions  of  activities  and  decisions. 
NAM  does  not  purport  to  know  either  the 
exact  causes  of  these  developments  or  ex- 
actly what  should  be  done  about  them. 

We  believe  strongly  that  markets  are  the 
best  arbiters  of  economic  success,  both  do- 
mestically and  internationally,  but  we  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  take  note  of  the  possibil- 
ity, if  not  the  fact,  that  our  view  of  markets 
and  competition  may  not  be  the  same  as 
that  of  others. 


Our  political  literature  is  replete  with 
statements  by  presidents,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  business  leaders  to  the  effect  that, 
so  long  as  trade  is  free  and  fair,  America  can 
outwork,  outproduce,  and  outcompete  any 
other  country.  Even  the  excellent  1985  "Re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness"  contained  an  echo  of 
this  view.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
useful  to  compare  this  American  view  of 
market  competition  with  the  view  of  mar- 
kets that  an  official  of  Japan's  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  shared 
with  his  OECD  colleagues  in  1970: 

"After  the  war  .  .  .  Japan's  first  exports 
consisted  of  such  things  as  toys  and  other 
miscellaneous  merchandise  and  low-quality 
textile  products.  Should  Jajtan  have  en- 
trusted its  future  in  the  theory  of  compara- 
tive advantages  in  these  industries  charac- 
terized by  intensive  use  of  labor? 

...  If  the  Japanese  economy  had  adopted 
the  simple  doctrine  of  free  trade  and  had 
chosen  to  specialize  in  this  kind  of  industry, 
it  would  have  almost  permanently  been  un- 
able to  break  away  from  the  Asian  pattern  of 
stagnation  and  poverty.  .  .  . 

"The  ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  decided  to  establish  in  Japan  indus- 
tries which  require  intensive  employment  of 
capital  and  technology,  industries  that  in 
consideration  of  comparative  costs  of  pro- 
duction should  not  be  the  most  inappropriate 
for  Japan,  industries  such  as  steel,  oil  refin- 
ing, petrochemicals,  automobiles,  aircraft, 
and  electronics,  including  electronic  com- 
puters. From  a  short-run  viewpoint,  encour- 
agement of  such  industries  would  seem  to 
conflict  with  economic  rationalism.  But 
from  a  long-range  viewpoint  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  industries  of  which  income  elastic- 
ity of  demand  is  high,  technological  progress 
rapid,  and  labor  productivity  rises  fast." 

My  purpose  in  citing  this  example  is  not  to 
criticize  Japan.  It  is  only  to  suggest  aspects 
of  America's  own  thinking  about  inter- 
national economic  policy  that  might  benefit 
from  an  intensive  review. 

NAM  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  BUSH 

As  you  know,  NAM'S  president,  Jerry 
Jasinowski,  wrote  to  President  Bush  on 
March  13  to  ask  that  he  establish  a  Presi- 
dential task  force  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive rethinking  of  American  economic 
goals  and  objectives,  especially  as  they  re- 
late to  Japan. 

We  explained  in  the  letter  that  we  have  no 
interest  in  blaming  Japan  for  made-in-Amer- 
Ica  competitiveness  problems  but  that 
Japan,  "more  than  any  other  major  ally  [or 
trading  partner]  calls  into  question  some 
long  standing  premises  governing  America's 
postwar  economic  policies  both  at  home  and 
abroad." 

The  letter  recommended  that  this  task 
force,  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  eco- 
nomic Team  B,  look  at  familiar  assumptions 
and  the  implications  of  those  assumptions 
for  the  next  several  decades.  The  letter  itself 
did  not  specify  the  assumptions  in  question 
or  recommend  any  new  policy.  Its  premise  is 


'The  report  offered  this  dellnltlon  of  competltlve- 
neaa:  "CompetlUveneaa  la  the  degree  to  which  »  na- 
tion can,  under  free  and  fair  market  conditiora, 
produce  roods  and  services  that  meet  the  test  of 
lnt«maUonal  markets  while  simultaneously  main- 
taining or  expanding  the  real  incomes  of  Its  citi- 
zens." (Emphasis  added.)  This  deflniUon  is  a  good 
one  bat  would  have  been  improved  by  the  omission 
of  the  underlined  passage.  In  fact.  Anna  and  coun- 
tries must  compete  under  prevailing  conditions, 
whatever  they  might  be.  even  while  they  may  be 
working  toward  "tne  and  fair"  conditions. 


that  these  are  things  that  should  flow  from 
the  Team  B  exercise  itself. 

The  letter  did  suggested  that  the  task 
force  consider  questions  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

What  assumptions  have  guided  American 
economic  policy  toward  Japan  to  date? 

Are  these  assumptions  as  likely  to  be  valid 
In  the  coming  decade  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past? 

How  do  they  compare  with  the  major 
premises  behind  Jaiianese  policies,  especially 
those  affecting  the  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  Industry? 

If  these  present  relationships  continue, 
what  will  happen  to  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  living  standards,  leading  edge 
technologies,  R&D-intenslve  exports,  per 
capita  income  in  the  year  2000  and  beyond 
and  other  key  measures? 

If  the  trends  in  these  areas  are  negative, 
what  lessons  might  we  learn  from  other 
countries?  From  ourselves?  What  new  as- 
sumptions should  ai)ply? 

The  letter  in  question  is  not  a  call  for  new 
negotiations.  It  is  a  plea  for  an  internal, 
American  reassessment  of  U.S.  assumptions, 
objectives  and  policies.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  widely  reiwrted  in  Japan.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  Japanese  reactions  have  been 
mixed.  Those  Japanese  business  people  who 
have  shared  their  views  with  us  seem  to  un- 
derstand why  we  believe  a  review  of  this 
kind  is  needed. 

It  is  Important  to  NAM  that  our  purjjose 
not  be  misunderstood.  Given  the  nature  of 
the  world  economy,  a  close  economic  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both 
countries.  NAM  expects  that  relationship  to 
become  broader  and  deeper  than  it  is  today. 

In  virtually  every  sector,  American  manu- 
facturing firms  find  themselves  increasingly 
involved  with  Japanese  companies — aa  their 
suppliers,  as  their  customers,  as  their  part- 
ners, and  as  their  competitors.  The  NAM  it- 
self is  in  more  regular  contact  with  Japan's 
Keidanren  (Japan  Federation  of  Economic 
Organizations)  than  we  have  been  in  the 
[>ast.  As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  NAM 
organized  and  hosted  an  International  Pri- 
vate Sector  Conference  on  the  Uruguay 
Round  at  the  end  of  January.  Our  purix>8e 
was  to  demonstrate  the  worldwide  business 
support  that  exists  for  a  successful  conclu- 
sion to  the  Uruguay  Round. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  meeting 
was  a  success.  It  would  not  have  been  so, 
however,  if  the  Keidanren  and  other  foreign 
trade  associations  had  not  decided  early  on 
to  give  the  effort  their  full  support.  We  value 
support  of  that  kind.  Our  preference  is  to 
nurture  rather  than  to  disturb  the  relation- 
ships that  make  such  cooperation  possible. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
overall  U.S.-Japan  economic  relationship  is 
today  very  unbalanced  and  that  without  the 
kind  of  reassessment  NAM  has  called  for,  the 
risk  of  serious  disruptions  wiU  continue  to 
intensifSr. 

RELA-nONSHIP  TO  SO 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  NAM 
supports  the  Sn  process.  There  is  no  direct 
link  between  that  position  and  our  petition 
for  a  Presidential  task  force  along  the  lines 
outlined  above.  If  there  is  any  link  at  all,  it 
is  this.  For  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  the  Structural  Impediments  Initia- 
tive is  an  exploration  of  possible  domestic 
changes  that  Japan  might  make  in  response 
to  requests  fTom  the  United  States  and  to 
changes  we  might  make  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  Japan. 
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Presumably,  these  negotiations  have  given 
all  of  the  U.S.  participants  a  broader  and 
deeper  understanding  of  Japan.  We  need  to 
continue  to  press  for  change  in  Japan.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  perhaps  make  some  do- 
mestic judgments  about  those  aspects  of 
Japanese  economic  life  that  are  not  likely  to 
change  in  any  relevant,  postulated  time 
l^ame  and  to  which  we  In  the  United  States 
may  need  to  adjust.  That  is  one  example  of 
the  kind  of  information  we  would  hope  to  see 
developed  by  the  task  force  we  have  sug- 
gested to  the  President. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  Team  B  proposal,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  we  believe  it  is  the  most 
useful,  single  thing  the  U.S.  Government 
could  do  at  this  time.  We  recognize,  however, 
that  this  is  a  proposal  for  knowledgeable 
people  to  take  two  steps  back  trom  the  crush 
of  dally  decisions  and  to  do  some  zero-based 
budgeting  with  respect  to  U.S.  economic 
goals. 

an  ASSESSMENT 

In  the  meantime,  judgments  need  to  be 
made.  We  face  resistance  to  American  ez- 
poita  In  Japan  in  a  range  of  products  from 
rice,  to  automobiles,  to  slot  machines,  to 
semiconductors,  and  a  number  of  pragmatic 
proposals  for  dealing  with  specific  problems 
have  been  made. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  conunent  on  all  of  these,  but  we 
can  on  some  of  them. 

It  is  premature  to  assess  this  past  year  of 
Sn  negotiations.  It  would  be  better  to  wait 
for  the  report  due  late  next  month  before 
making  such  judgrments.  As  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, NAM  has  regarded  the  Structural  Im- 
pediments Initiative  as  a  potentially  con- 
structive and  beneficial  process  from  its  In- 
ception. We  have  also  felt,  however,  that  to 
be  genuinely  successful  SII  will  need  the  per- 
petual spotlight  of  political  interest  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

The  practical  benefit  of  Sn  is  twofold:  (1) 
It  has  helped  us  all  grain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  obstacles  to  mutually  beneficial 
economic  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan;  and  (li)  It  has  suggested 
useful  areas  of  change.  There  are  lots  of 
promises  in  the  April  1990  final  report.  So 
far,  however,  none  of  these  have  yet  dramati- 
cally changed  the  landscape  for  American 
companies  doing  business  in  Japan. 

TRADE  AOREEMENT  COMPLIANCE  ACT 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  our  appreciation 
and  our  fUll  support  for  the  Trade  Agreement 
Compliance  Act.  S.  388.  It  may  be  that  some- 
day, perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  Team  B  re- 
view, the  Administration  will  have  a  founda- 
tion for  U.S.  trade  policy  other  than  the 
complaints  of  Individual  firms  and  indus- 
tries. For  the  moment,  these  are  our  coun- 
try's principal  guide  in  such  matters,  and 
they  have  led  to  important  results.  The  U.S.- 
Japan Semiconductor  Agreement  of  1966  is 
an  example. 

If  U.S.  manufacturers  are  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  proof  with  respect  to  foreign  barriers 
to  American  competitiveness,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  some  assurance  that  agreements  to 
reduce  those  barriers  will  be  respected.  They 
deserve  to  have  written  Into  law  a  clear  peti- 
tion process  that  guarantees  that  evidence  of 
trade  agreement  violations  will  be  reviewed 
and  acted  upon.  Your  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gives  American  business  that  kind  of  proc- 
ess, and  it  does  it  in  a  way  that  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  We  ap- 
preciate it.  we  support  it,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  Ita  early  enactment. 


April  16,  1991 


SEMICONDUCTOR  AOREEMENT 

Final  iy,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  use 
this  o<  casion  to  express  NAM'S  view  that 
there  a  lould  be  a  new  semiconductors  agree- 
ment to  replace  the  1966  U.S.-Japan  Semi- 
conduc  or  Agreement,  when  it  expires  at  the 
end  of ,  fuly.  It  is  true  that  the  current  agree- 
ment i  Eis  not  fully  met  the  expectations  of 
U.S.  in  lustry,  but  it  has  been  helpful  in  sev- 
eral respects  and  should  be  continued  in 
some  fc  rm. 

By  wi  .y  of  background,  I  would  note  that  it 
was  un  isual,  though  not  unprecedented,  for 
NAM  U  support  the  Semiconductor  Industry 
Associs  tlon's  1985  Section  301  petition,  which 
we  did  In  1986.  It  was  unusual  because  NAM 
genera]  ly  does  not  comment  on  sectoral 
trade  li  sues.  We  did  so  in  that  case  because 
we  wep  I  convinced  that  the  Issues  raised  by 
the  pet  tion  and  the  industrial  conditions  it 
sought  to  address  were  (and  are)  important 
to  Am(  rican  manufacturers  across  a  broad 
spectru  n  of  industries. 

The  MA'S  1965  petition  described  the  na- 
ture as  1  effects  of  certain  Japanese  indus- 
trial PC  llcies  (targeting)  as  applied  to  seml- 
conducl  ors  and  the  related  practices  of  Japa- 
nese fli  ms.  It  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
U.S.  go  iremment  a)  to  curb  the  serious  ef- 
fects ol  Japanese  dumping  practices  and  b) 
to  open  Japan's  own  semiconductor  market 
beyond  the  limited  market  share  to  which 
non-Japanese  firms  had  historically  been 
llmltedj  effectively  if  not  legally. 

The  1985  petition  and  contemporaneous 
antiduifping  cases  led  to  the  1986  agreement. 
That  agreement  and  the  associated  side  let- 
ter addressed  both  of  those  issues.  They  have 
been  ii)strumental  in  bringing  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  achieved  in  recent 
years.  They  have  not,  however,  solved  the 
problents  in  these  areas  in  the  sense  that  fur- 
ther action  can  be  regarded  as  unnecessary. 
The  United  Sutes,  hitherto  the  world  leader 
in  the  production  of  semiconductors,  is  now 
second  io  Japan  in  chip  production  and  chip 
consumption.  The  damage  caused  to  the  U.S. 
industry  by  Japanese  dumping  has  not  been 
signlflcintly  reversed.  As  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  Japanese  semiconductor  market, 
though  it  is  greater  than  it  would  have  been 
In  the  aksence  of  the  1986  agreement,  it  is  far 
short  oflboth: 

(a)  U.B.  market  share  for  semiconductors 
in  the  »her  major  markets  for  these  prod- 
ucts, anp 

(b)  TSe  clearly  understood  goals  for  the 
agreement. 

Beyoii  these  considerations,  NAM  has  cer- 
tain special  reasons  for  supporting  a  new 
agreemAit  that  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attentlai  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Cooperation  Among  U.S.  Firms.— The  NAM 
is  especially  sensitive  to  the  difficulties  as- 
sociateq  with  differences  among  U.S.  firms 
over  th^  kinds  of  issues  addressed  by  the  1966 
U.S.-Jafan  Semiconductor  Agreement  and 
the  proposed  follow-on  agreement,  namely, 
issues  CM  pricing  and  sourcing.  The  ability  of 
U.S.  semiconductor  producers  and  many  of 
the  U.sJ  industrial  users  of  their  products  to 
reach  as  agreement  on  these  issues  as  they 
relate  t4  U.S.-Japan  trade  is  laudable.  We  be- 
lieve th#  governments  concerned  should  give 
significant  weight  to  this  development. 

U.S.-Jkpan  Ties  and  Manufacturing  In- 
puts.—"Ae  NAM  also  applauds  all  of  those 
involveq  in  the  relationships  that  have  been 
built  between  U.S.  semiconductor  producers 
and  J4i>anese  users  of  semiconductors 
against  the  background  of  the  1986  Agree- 
ment. Oapltal  goods  and  Industrial  inputs 
like  seiilconductors  are  among  the  special 
strengtljB  of  the   American   export   sector. 


Trade  in  tl)ese  products  depends  upon  close 
working  reQationshipe  between  buyers  and 
sellers.  To  I  the  extent  that  the  1986  Agree- 
ment has  encouraged  such  relatlonshipe  be- 
tween U.S.  {ind  Japanese  firms  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  success. 

U.S.-Japao  Relationship  Overall.— As  I 
have  said,  tjhe  U.S.-Japan  economic  relation- 
ship affectsi  virtually  all  American  manufac- 
turers and  lis  therefore  of  great  concern  to 
NAM.  We  n^te  that  the  relationship  is  char- 
acterized b)r  several  serious  differences  and 
that  its  continued  success  will  depend  upon 
the  ability  iof  the  two  countries  to  generate 
long-term  aalutlons  to  commercial  disputes. 
These  solutions  must  be  responsive  to  the  le- 
gitimate commercial  interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  We  are  concerned 
that  if  the  1986  Semiconductor  Agreement  is 
not  replaced  by  an  effective  follow-on  agree- 
ment, the  gkins  of  the  last  few  years  will  be 
lost  to  the  detriment  of  the  overall  relation- 
ship as  well  as  that  of  firms  in  both  coun- 
tries. J 

Industrial  Targeting.- To  the  extent  that 
the  issue  f*r  NAM  has  been  foreign  indus- 
trial targejting  and  America's  responses 
thereto,  evints  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
underscore  the  need  for  these  responses  to  be 
seen  as  credible  and  ultimately  successful.  In 
this  connecfilon  It  is  fair  to  note  that  other 
U.S.  trading  partners  have  singled  out  semi- 
conductor production  for  special  consider- 
ation in  thteir  economies.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  S40 
billion  five  year  plan  "for  technology  devel- 
opment and  plant  Investment  in  sophisti- 
cated industries,  including  semiconduc- 
tors,"' andjthe  European  Community  chan- 
nels more  than  SI  billion  to  research  and  de- 
velopment i>r  its  microelectronics  industry. 

In  light  Jof  these  considerations,  NAM 
urges  the  uls.  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  to  negotiate  a  new,  five-year 
semiconductor  agreement.  This  agreement 
should  ItseV  clearly  state  a  market-access 
goal  for  foreign  participation  in  Japan's 
semiconductor  market  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute significant  movement  toward  market 
liberalization  in  Japan. 

In  additian,  the  next  U.S.-Japan  semi- 
conductor agreement  should  contain  provi- 
sions to  quii  !kly  address  any  new  dumping  of 
semiconductors  by  Japanese  firms  on  world 
markets.  Wl  lile  recognizing  the  progress  that 
has  occurred  in  this  area,  we  also  recognize 
that  world  taarket  conditions  are  such  that 
new  dumping  in  this  sector  remains  a  possi- 
bility and  cne  which  must  be  addressed  In 
any  new  agr  sement. 


We  canno: 


man.  that  tl  le  U.S.-Japan  economic  relation- 


ship will  be 
ture  of  both 


CONCLUSION 

avoid  the  reality, 


Mr.  Chair- 


a  major  determinant  of  the  fu- 
countries.  The  nature  of  that  re- 


lationship li  changing  rapidly  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Both  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  for  ixample,  now  confront  the  need 
to  make  ma.  or  adjustments. 

Japan  is  >nly  beginning  to  adapt  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  an  economic  superpower. 

Last  wee]:'s  base-closing  announcements 
were  a  reminder  that,  here  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  different  adjustments  to 
make.  We  must  adapt  to  a  world  in  which 
the  major  <xtemal  challenge  is  character- 
ized less  by  nuclear  confrontation  and  more 
by  international  conunercial  competition, 
keeping  in  mind  that  commercial  rivals  are 
not  enemies  but  allies,  friends  and  i>artners. 


>1991  U.S.  Id  cliuttlal  OaUook.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  pa<  :e  17-6. 
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Inasmuch  as  we  are  daily  stren^hening 
our  economic  ties  to  Japan,  there  are  rel- 
atively few  new  actions  vis  a  vis  Japan  that 
the  United  States  can  or  should  initiate 
without  first  conducting  the  kind  of  review 
of  U.S.  policies,  interests,  and  objectives 
that  we  have  asked  President  Bush  to  under- 
take. 

Thank  you. 

National  association 

OF  Manufacturers, 
Washington.  DC,  March  13. 1991. 
The  President, 
The  WhiU  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  and  your  admin- 
istration deserve  great  credit  for  the  re- 
markable military  and  diplomatic  successes 
of  the  last  eight  months.  The  Coalition  vic- 
tory has  done  more  than  return  Kuwait  to 
the  Kuwaiti  people.  It  has  greatly  enhanced 
America's  confidence  in  Itself.  Praise  is  also 
due  for  the  work  you  have  done  to  help  shape 
a  new,  more  democratic  Eastern  Europe  and 
new  and  more  cooperative  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  believes  it  is  now  time  for 
a  reassessment  of  America's  relationship 
with  Japan.  Our  concern  is  not  just  with  U.S. 
policies  towards  Japan,  but  with  those  eco- 
nomic assumptions  that  affect  our  relation- 
ship with  Japan — and  potentially  with  other 
economic  competitors. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  NAM  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  America's  Inter- 
national competitive  prospects,  as  exempli- 
fied in  particular  by  our  relationship  with 
Japan.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  sug- 
gest a  broad  and  constructive  reappraisal  of 
the  traditional  assumptions  governing  that 
relationship,  with  a  view  towards  forging  a 
healthier  and  more  realistic  partnership. 

I  want  to  be  clear  about  the  nature  of  our 
concern.  The  large  trade  deficit  the  United 
States  has  had  with  Jai>an  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  Is  only  one  of  several  worrisome 
symptoms.  Indeed,  the  slide  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  between  1985  and  1968,  combined 
with  the  shift  to  demanding  growth  in 
Jai)an,  has  resulted  in  a  modest  improve- 
ment of  the  bilateral  imbalance.  Yet  by  al- 
most any  measure.  Japan's  share  of  manu- 
factured Imports  is  low,  and  Its  corporate  be- 
havior seems  resistant  to  certain  values  that 
firms  in  other  Industrial  countries  take  for 
granted.  Many  American  companies  have 
come  to  believe  that  Japanese  goals  appear 
to  be  more  intensely  national,  and  more 
thoroughly  coordinated  and  pursued,  than 
our  own. 

Addressing  these  differences  has  now  be- 
come Imperative  because  our  future  has  be- 
come so  closely  intertwined  with  Japan's. 
Given  the  nature  of  the  world  economy,  we 
believe  that  a  close  economic  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  both  countries. 
We  expect  that  relationship  to  become 
broader  and  deeper  than  it  already  is.  We 
value  the  significant  contributions  to  our  se- 
curity and  defense  that  Japan  has  already 
made.  Our  fear  is  that  if  the  very  serious 
problems  In  the  relationship  are  not  ad- 
dressed soon,  both  countries  will  suffer  dam- 
aging setbacks,  both  political  and  economic. 

The  Structural  Impediments  Initiative 
represents  one  major  attempt  to  tackle  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  trade  problem.  We 
strongly  support  U.S.  efforts  in  this  difficult 
arena,  and  we  appreciate  that  progress  is 
being  made. 

What  we  propose  is  something  even  more 
fundamental:  a  comprehensive  rethinking  of 
American  economic  goals  and  objectives,  es- 


pecially as  they  relate  to  Japan.  It  Is  not  our 
intention  to  "blame"  Japan  for  our  long- 
term  competitive  j>roblems,  many  of  which 
are  of  our  own  making.  It  is  rather  than 
Japan,  more  than  any  other  major  ally,  calls 
into  question  some  long-standing  premises 
governing  America's  postwar  economic  poli- 
cies both  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  recommend  that  you  establish  a  special 
Presidential  task  force  to  undertake  this  re- 
assessment. This  group  should  consist  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  your  resi>ect,  both  Inside 
and  outside  your  Administration.  Its  man- 
date should  be  to  re-examine  familiar  as- 
sumptions and  the  implications  of  those  as- 
sumptions for  the  next  several  decades.  It 
should  address  such  questions  as: 

What  assumptions  have  guided  American 
economic  policy  toward  Japan  to  date? 

Are  these  assumptions  as  likely  to  be  as 
valid  in  the  coming  decade  as  they  have  been 
In  the  past? 

How  do  they  compare  with  the  major 
premises  behind  Japanese  policies,  especially 
those  affecting  the  relationships  between 
government  and  Industry? 

If  these  present  relationships  continue, 
what  will  happen  to  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  living  standards,  leading-edge 
technologies.  R&D-intensive  exports,  per 
capita  income  in  the  year  2000  and  beyond, 
and  other  key  measurements? 

If  these  trends  are  negative,  what  lessons 
might  we  learn  trom  other  countries?  From 
ourselves?  What  new  assumptions  should 
apply? 

These  questions  deserve  fresh  thinking,  if 
only  because  the  stakes  are  so  high.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  convinced  that  it  is  healthier  to 
air  our  concerns,  thoughtfully  and  honestly, 
than  to  iMiper  them  over.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  Japan,  where  confidence 
in  the  U.S.  alliance  has  already  been  shaken, 
and  where  signals  ftom  the  United  States 
seem  mixed,  to  say  the  least.  NAM  believes 
that  the  United  States  will  be  less  divided 
and  more  confident  of  whatever  course  it 
pursues  if  all  of  the  Important  assumptions 
behind  our  policies  have  been  fully  and  can- 
didly reviewed.  Going  through  this  process 
will  make  us  a  better  ally  and  trading  part- 
ner, regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  study. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  hope  you 
will  establish  a  special  Presidential  task 
force — an  "economic  Team  B",  as  it  were — 
on  U.S.  international  economic  policy,  with 
special  reference  to  Japan.  If  you  agree  to  do 
so,  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
offer  further  suggestions  about  its  composi- 
tion and  its  mandate. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jerrt  J.  JAsmowsKi, 

President. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  LiIEBERMAN]. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lieberman  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  821  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baucus  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  823  are  lo- 


cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  REED.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DIXON).  The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
from  Montana  under  the  previous  order 
we  win  be  going  to  S.  207.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  continue  in  morning 
business  he  should  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  that. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  so  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  823  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


ADDITIONAL.  COSPONSORS— S.  785 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  a  previous  bill 
introduced,  S.  785,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  that  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS— S.  715 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  as  cospon- 
sors  to  S.  715,  a  bill  I  introduced  ear- 
lier, the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator  fix>m 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  be  also  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUNE  DAVIS  KENNEY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  Senate's  attention  today,  a  story  of 
a  mother's  courage  and  dedication 
through  a  tragic  episode  that  affected 
every  member  of  her  community. 

Vermont's  Mother  of  the  Year.  June 
Davis  Kenney,  lost  her  daughter, 
granddaughter,  and  son-in-law,  all 
tragic  victims  of  the  AIDS  virus. 

Mrs.  Kenney  cared  for  her  daughter. 
Jennifer  Folsom  and  3-year-old  grand- 
daughter, Angela,  until  their  deaths— 6 
weeks  apart.  Jennifer's  husband,  Doug, 
could  not  continue  living  because  he 
could  not  bear  the  suffering  of  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

The  Waitsfleld  community  rallied 
around  the  family  and  Jennifer  and  An- 
gela became  household  names  to  all 
Vermonters.  We  all  got  to  know  Jen- 
nifer and  her  baby,  and  their  story 
brought  the  tragedy  of  AIDS  to  our 
doorstep. 
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I  first  met  Jennifer  throiisrh  her 
brother,  Fred  Kenney,  a  young  man 
who  works  on  my  foreign  policy  staff. 
He  introduced  them  to  me  one  after- 
noon in  my  oCDce— and  my  life  has 
never  been  quite  the  same  since.  I  sat 
in  tears  after  hearing  her  tragic  story 
about  a  life  and  family  decimated  by 
tainted  blood  given  in  a  medical  trans- 
fusion. 

June  Davis  Kenney  will  raise 
Jennifer's  other  daughter,  5-year-old 
Nikl. 

In  a  news  report  announcing  her 
award  as  Mother  of  the  Year.  Mrs. 
Kenney  explained  the  ordeal  best  in  her 
own  words. 

"The  most  important  thing  for  me  as 
a  mother  was  to  be  there. 

"It  doesn't  matter  if  they  grow  up 
and  move  6.000  miles  away.  I  will  al- 
ways be  there  for  them  with  love,  with 
care,  and  with  patience." 

We  can  all  learn  something  flrom 
June  Davis  Kenney,  Vermont's  most 
deserved.  Mother  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent an  AP  wire  story  about  June 
Davis  Kenney  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AIDS  Victim's  Mother  Is  ViaiMONT 
Favortte 

Wattsfield.  VT.— a  woman  who  supported 
her  family  through  a  ^reat  tra«:edy  brought 
on  by  AIDS  has  been  named  Vermont  Mother 
of  the  Year. 

The  mother  of  Jennifer  Folsom.  who  died 
last  year  of  AIDS.  Is  raising  her  daughter's 
daughter. 

"I've  still  got  to  be  Nana  to  some.  Mom  to 
my  kids  and,  last  but  not  least,  wife  to  my 
hu8b«md,"  said  June  Davis  Kenney,  who  has 
Ave  other  children. 

Workers  at  Vermont's  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services  department  nominated 
Kenney  for  the  award  for  her  strength,  cour- 
age and  humor,  and  because  she  held  her 
family  together  while  loved  ones  were  dying. 

Jennifer  Folsom's  husband.  Doug,  commit- 
ted suicide  in  June  1990  because  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  his  wife  and  daughter  suffer  trom 
AIDS.  Six  weeks  after  Jennifer  Folsom  died 
in  September  1990.  her  3-year-old.  Angela, 
died  of  the  disease. 

The  surviving  daughter,  Nllil.  is  5  years 
Old. 

"1  like  it,"  she  said  of  the  award  to  her 
grandmother.  "I  feel  happy  about  it.  I  thlnlc 
it's  really  special  for  her  to  be  voted  the 
Mother  of  the  Year  because  this  is  her  flrst 
tUne." 

Kenney's  source  of  strength  for  her  family 
comes  trom  her  faith  In  God.  she  said,  speak- 
ing to  100  people  at  an  awards  ceremony  on 
Saturday. 

Kenney's  Ave  children  spoke  about  their 
mother,  each  breaking  into  tears. 

'The  most  Important  thing  for  me  as  a 
mother  was  to  be  there."  Kenney  said.  "It 
doesn't  matter  if  they  grow  up  and  move 
6,000  miles  away.  I  will  always  be  there  for 
them  with  love,  with  care  and  with  pa- 
tience." 


TB  IBUTE  TO  DR.  NICHOLAS  E. 
DAVIES 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
woulc  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  citizen 
who  dedicated  his  entire  life  to 
betteiing  his  fellow  man.  Dr.  Nicholas 
E.  Da  ries,  an  internist  and  cardiologist 
in  At:  anta,  died  in  the  April  5  crash  of 
Atlan  ;ic  Southeast  Airlines  flight  2311 
bound  for  Brunswick,  GA,  flrom  At- 
lanta, 

Dr.  Davies'  career  spanned  over  three 
decad  ss  in  which  he  served  not  only  the 
peopl<  of  Georgia,  but  the  entire  Unit- 
ed Sti  ites.  Dr.  Davies'  service  includes 
numei  ous  association  memberships, 
board  appointments,  volunteer  organi- 
zations, research  papers,  and  profes- 
sionaB  and  personal  achievements.  The 
chamiion  of  many  causes.  Dr.  Davies 
will  ajways  be  remembered  as  a  man  of 
true  itature  who  loved  not  only  his 
famil  j  and  profession,  but  his  patients, 
as  wett. 

Dr.  pavles  graduated  fi:om  the  Unl- 
versi^  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine 
and  men  proceeded  to  complete  his 
resid^cy  at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Atlknte  in  1957.  Since  that  time,  he 
was  IB  practice  at  Piedmont  Hospital 
wherejhe  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
department  of  medicine  and  as  chair- 
man df  the  ethics  conmilttee.  A  self- 
motivtted  man.  Dr.  Davies  displayed  a 
love  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and  lit- 
eratune.  This  passion  led  him  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  Atlanta  Public  Li- 
brary, where  he  gave  his  full  support  to 
efforta  aimed  at  improving  the  existing 
structure.  His  involvement  led  to  the 
formation  of  "Friends  of  Atlanta  Pub- 
lic Lit  rary"  which  he  served  as  its  flrst 
chairman. 

In  11 78,  President  Jimmy  Carter  rec- 
ognize 1  the  talent  and  value  of  Dr.  Da- 
vies aji  a  leader  in  his  profession  and 
appointed  him  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine.  He  also  served  as  a 
profes»or  at  the  Emory  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Most  recently.  Dr. 
Davieal  served  as  president-elect  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians,  the 
Nations  largest  speciality  medical  so- 
ciety irith  a  membership  of  over  67,000 
intemfets  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  JDavles  was  always  a  man  of 
thougat  and  Intellect  who  spent  count- 
less h^urs  developing  ideas  to  provide 
quality  health  care  to  all  Americans 
regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.  His 
thougljts  on  our  current  health  care 
system  and  the  future  of  health  care  In 
this  Nation  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Medicine  earlier  this  year. 
More  specially,  in  Greorgia,  Dr.  Davies 
has  befn  involved  with  a  new  organiza- 
tion, ( reorgia  Health  Decisions,  orga- 


nized lo  find  solutions  to  the  State's 
health  care  system.  Nick  was  always  in 
search  of  methods  to  provide  proper 
care  tc  those  individuals  most  in  need. 
Mr.  E*resident,  a  memorial  service 
was  held  for  Dr.  Davies  on  Wednesday 
at  St.  Anne's  Episcopal  Church  in  At- 
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lanta.  Tlie  adoration  and  recognition 
for  this  nan  was  evident  throughout 
the  build  ng.  I  cannot  recall  ever  hav- 
ing witndssed  the  love,  affection,  and 
admlratidn  that  an  entire  community 
displayed  for  such  a  deserving  and  fine 
citizen.  It.  Davies  was  described  in  a 
manner  tfiat  I  truly  believe  fit  him  to 
perfectlo».  Three  simple  words  em- 
bodied all  that  Dr.  Nicholas  Davies  was 
about:  Grace,  passion,  and  love. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Nicholas  E.  Da- 
vies' life  was  truly  filled  with  God's 
grace;  h«  showed  a  dedicated  passion 
for  all  hl^  interests;  and  his  love  for  his 
fellow  main  had  no  bound. 


ANNXVEHSARY  of  THE  DEATH  OF 
SENA-TOR  SPARK  MATSUNAGA 

Mr.  AiqAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  remember  our  colleague  and 
my  predecessor.  Spark  Matsunaga,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  death.  Our 
remembrance  of  Spark  is  perhaps  more 
solemn  because  we  are  also  mourning 
the  untln|ely  passing  of  another  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  John  Heinz. 

Spark  Was  a  true  renaissance  man 
who  saw  t^e  need  to  focus  on  the  future 
in  order  |to  address  the  questions  of 
today.  Hd  believed  fervently  that  edu- 
cation, both  in  and  out  of  school,  was 
necessarjHfor  personal  growth.  He  con- 
sidered coildren  and  senior  citizens  to 
be  among)  our  most  precious  resources 
and  sought  legislation  to  protect  their 
needs. 

As  a  mjich  decorated  World  War  n 
veteran,  Ue  fought  throughout  his  Sen- 
ate careen  for  increased  veterans  bene- 
fits and  demanded  and  won  redress  for 
Japanese-Americans  interned  during 
World  Wai  n.  Spark's  vision  of  a  world 
at  peace  ip  which  human  conflicts  are 
resolved  tot  by  force  of  arms,  but 
through  ifeaceful  negotiations  led  to 
his  successful  22-year  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace. 

Spark's  tenacity  in  reaching  his 
goals  was  well-known.  He  jokingly  told 
the  story  of  a  colleague  who  said  he 
couldn't  V3te  for  Spark's  legislation  to 
compensate  Japanese- Americans  be- 
cause if  h(  (  did,  his  constituents  would 
never  reeli  set  him.  Spark  said  he  under- 
stood, but  asked  for  only  a  minute  of 
the  other  Member's  time.  The  col- 
league said,  "No,  if  I  give  you  a 
minute,  1 11  change  my  mind  and  I 
won't  be  buck  here  next  year." 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate  En- 
ergy Conu  aittee.  Spark  was  one  of  the 
flrst  peopls  on  Capitol  Hill  to  envision 
a  future  vlthout  dependence  on  fossil 
fuels  and  was  a  longtime  advocate  of 
altemativ(!  fuels  and  energy  sources. 
Coming  firim  an  island  State,  he  knew 
the  fragile  relationship  man  and  nature 
enjoy.  He  knew  that  Hawaii's  future 
was  through  the  development  of  alter- 
native endrgy.  He  knew  that  without 
new  energ  r  sources,  the  United  States 
would  remain  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
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supplies  and  would  be  held  hostagre  to 
oil-rich  nations. 

Only  last  week,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOxncE]  and  myself 
introduced  legislation  to  establish  the 
Matsunaga  National  Energy  Labora- 
tory in  Hawaii.  I  expect  to  offer  the 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  the  na- 
tional energy  priorities  bill  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Energy  Committee. 

There  were  many  legislative  initia- 
tives championed  by  Spark  Matsunaga; 
but  there  was  also  a  side  of  him  that 
rarely  received  any  public  notice.  One 
accomplishment  was  the  creation  of 
the  position  of  poet  laureate  poetry 
consultant  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  1985.  To  Spark,  poetry  was  one  of 
man's  highest  achievements.  A  pub- 
lished poet,  he  once  said.  "I've  always 
felt  that  if  the  lessons  of  human  experi- 
ence were  all  written  in  verse,  we 
might  better  learn  and  remember 
them. 

Mr.  President,  Spark  always  said 
that  his  grandchildren  would  remember 
him  not  for  his  legislative  achieve- 
ments but  for  his  daily  lunches  with 
the  people  of  Hawaii  and  his  insistence 
that  the  ceiling  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Chambers  include  stars  for  the 
Stete  of  Hawaii.  Well.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  Member  to  re- 
member Sparky  without  picturing  him 
hosting  lunch  in  the  Senators'  Dining 
Room.  After  all,  his  constituent 
lunches  were  known  throughout  .Ha- 
waii and  Washington,  DC. 

And,  he  was  responsible  for  putting 
the  stars  on  the  House  and  Senate 
Chamber  ceilings  to  represent  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  He  used  to  joke  that  the 
star  at  the  top  of  the  eagle  is  for  Ha- 
waii and  one  of  the  tail  for  Alaska. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important, 
but  imknown  accomplishments  of 
Spark  Matsunaga  was  the  1979  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  "Rulemakers  of  the 
House,"  a  textbook  still  used  by  about 
40  universities  and  colleges  nationwide. 
Always  the  teacher.  Spark's  book  ex- 
plained the  intricacies  of  the  powerful 
House  Rules  Committee,  where  he  sat 
for  12  of  his  14  years  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  Spark  Matsunaga  was 
indeed  a  vmique  individual  who  realized 
many  of  his  goals.  His  legislative  prior- 
ities were  shaped  by  a  humane  view  of 
the  world.  It  is  with  deep  appreciation 
for  my  fMend  that  I  ask  all  Senators  to 
remember  our  departed  colleague. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  have  so 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  past  few 
days,  I  honor  the  memory  of  our  late 
colleague,  John  Heinz,  who  steadfastly 
and  honorably  served  in  this  Chamber 
until  his  tragic  death  some  11  days  ago. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
our  hearts,  and  those  of  the  Nation,  go 
out  to  his  wife.  Teresa,  and  their  three 
sons. 


Senator  Heinz,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  the  Harvard  Business  School,  was 
an  intelligent  man  with  unlimited  op- 
portunity. Yet  he  wisely  chose  a  career 
in  public  service  because  he  had  so 
much  more  to  offer.  During  his  20-year 
career  in  Congress,  first  in  the  House 
and  then  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Heinz 
served  with  distinction,  conviction, 
and  passion,  always  tempered  with 
conunon  sense.  I  recall  he  would  al- 
ways be  well  prepared  whenever  he  ap- 
peared to  address  our  body.  And  he  al- 
ways brought  a  great  deal  of  positive 
thought  and  deliberation  to  whatever 
we  were  debating. 

I  was  moved  by  the  funeral  service 
we  attended  last  week  for  our  late  col- 
league, held  in  the  splendid  and  serene 
chapel  which  his  family  had  donated  to 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a 
chance  for  all  of  us  to  reflect  on  the 
fragility  of  life  and  how  it  can.  all  of  a 
sudden,  be  whisked  away  troxn  under 
us.  Indeed,  it  was  a  time  for  all  of  us  to 
reflect  and  ponder  our  own  mortality. 

John  Heinz,  Mr.  President,  was  an 
outstanding  member  of  this  body.  He 
diligently  and  tirelessly  worked  to  bet- 
ter the  lives  of  his  constituents  and 
those  of  many  in  our  country.  He  was 
an  outspoken  and  tenacious  advocate 
for  the  rights  of  the  elderly  and  the  in- 
firm. Whenever  debate  turned  to  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  one  could  al- 
ways count  on  Senator  Heinz  to  fight 
for  America's  elderly.  As  cochairman 
of  the  Senate  Coal  and  Steel  Caucuses, 
he  was  an  equally  tireless  advocate  for 
the  concerns  of  those  industries,  native 
to  his  Pittsburgh,  which  he  felt  were 
being  usurped  by  foreign  competitors. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  John  Heinz  was 
a  tough  negotiator  who  was  always 
prepared  and  whom  you  wanted  on 
your  side. 

Although  we  may  not  have  worked 
together  on  many  issues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  honored  to  have  served  in 
this  body  with  this  intelligent,  caring 
and  devoted  man  since  his  arrivail  in 
the  Senate  in  January  1977. 

Nuala  and  I  wish  to  convey  to  Teresa, 
John,  Andre,  and  Christopher  our  deep- 
est sympathies  and  wish  them  to  know 
that  we  share  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 
We  grieve  with  and  for  them.  Life  is 
certainly  precious.  And  although  the 
cold  and  cruel  hand  of  death  is  always 
untimely,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  in 
the  case  of  our  young  and  wise  col- 
league, it  was  particularly  premature. 


CONSERVATION— THEN  AND  NOW 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention an  article  by  Francis  L.  Kel- 
logg entitled  "Conservation — ^Then  and 
Now." 

In  this  article.  Ambassador  Kellogg 
succinctly  examines  the  institutional 
mechanisms  that  exist  to  deal  with 
global  environmental  issues.  He  notes 
the    important    role    played    by    non- 


governmental organizations  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club  and  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund  in  building  public  awareness  of 
environmental  issues  and  focusing  gov- 
ernmental attention  on  these  issues. 

He  then  explores  the  impact  of  in- 
creased public  concern  about  the  envi- 
ronment on  the  structure  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  the  Congress.  One 
example  he  cites  is  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Oceans.  International  Elnvi- 
ronmental  and  Scientiflc  Affairs  at  the 
State  Department  to  incorporate  envi- 
ronmental concerns  into  the  U.S.  diplo- 
matic agenda. 

At  the  international  level,  he  briefly 
examines  the  cataljrtic  role  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Programme  has 
played  in  addressing  global  environ- 
mental threats  such  as  those  stemming 
ftom  the  war  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

The  environmental  damage  this  war 
has  wrought  on  the  region  is  described 
in  all  its  terrible  detail,  from  the  loss 
of  marine  and  land  habitats,  to  the  pos- 
sible disruption  of  the  monsoon  rains 
in  India.  The  war  brings  home  the  dam- 
age the  human  species  is  capable  of  in- 
flicting on  its  planet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Ambassador 
Kellogg's  article  be  print«d  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conservation— THEN  and  Now 

(By  Hon.  Francis  L.  KellogK) 
"The  urgent  need  for  a  great  creative  ef- 
fort has  become  appcu:«nt  In  the  afTairs  of 
mankind.  It  is  manifest  that  unless  some 
unity  of  puri>08e  can  be  achieved  In  the 
world,  unless  the  ever  more  violent  and  dis- 
astrous Incidence  of  war  can  be  averted,  un- 
less some  coRunon  control  can  be  imposed  on 
the  headlong  waste  of  man's  finite  inherit- 
ance of  natural  resources,  the  history  of  hu- 
manit:.  must  presently  culminate  in  some 
sort  of  disaster  •  •  *"- H.G.  Wells,  1907. 

What  an  extraordinary  prescient  state- 
ment, made  nearly  100  years  ago,  long  before 
the  words  "conservation"  or  "environment" 
had  become  widely  understood. 

A  similar  credo,  but  neither  so  passion- 
ately nor  BO  eloquently  expressed  as  by  H.G. 
Wells,  had  propelled  me  Into  the  affaire  of 
World  Wildlife  Fund  U.S.  in  the  early  1960's 
and  as  President  between  1973-1978.  These 
same  thoughts  have  continued  to  be  a  strong 
if  not  dominant  influence  in  my  life.  As  the 
decades  {Missed,  the  cocvlction  that  the  im- 
balance between  man  and  nature  continued 
to  worsen  led  me  to  join  other  conservation 
organizations  as  well — each  with  its  own  spe- 
cial Interests  and  endeavors.  I  became  a 
founding  Director  of  The  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh Fund  in  1976  and  President  1990  to  1982. 
Lindbergh's  early  life  reflected  intense  fas- 
cination with  mechanics,  mathematics  and 
science.  Later  his  vision  broadened  to  in- 
clude nature  and  he  said:  "The  Human  Fu- 
ture depends  on  our  ability  to  combine  the 
knowledge  of  science  with  the  wisdom  of 
wildness".  This  became  the  g\iiding  philoso- 
phy of  the  Fund.  Because  of  my  knowledge 
and  love  of  E^t  Africa  where  Friends  of  Con- 
servation operates  both  on  a  Governmental 
and  local  level  I  joined  this  Board.  Finally. 
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S.O.S.  AnlnuUs  invited  me  to  become  a  Di- 
ractor  and  participate  in  their  projects 
wblch  I  did  with  enthusiasm. 

I  cite  these  activities  to  illustrate  that, 
long-  after  H.G.  Wells  i>ronouncement  in  1907, 
conservation  and  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment have  become  understood  as  crucial  to 
man's  survival.  Rain  forests  and  the  extraor- 
dinary animal  and  plant  life  they  sustain, 
their  effect  on  global  weather  and  the  atmos- 
phere, the  Importance  of  maintaining  bio- 
logical diversity  on  this  planet,  the  need  to 
protect  endangered  species  as  well  as  entire 
ecosystems,  the  thinning  of  the  Earth's 
osone  layer  and  the  dangers  of  pollution  in 
general,  the  necessity  for  specialized  edu- 
cation— these  and  many  more  aspects  of  con- 
servation have  become  widely  recognized  in 
an  extremely  short  time  span.  Predominant 
among  all  these  concerns  for  the  well  being 
of  our  planet  is  of  course  the  "population  ex- 
plosion", especially  in  the  Third  World,  a 
menace  Robert  McNamara  described  as  more 
threatening  than  the  atom  bomb. 

Some  300  or  more  nongovernmental  con- 
servation organizations  have  come  into 
being  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
three  decades.  These  range  trom  such  small 
operations  as  Bat  Conservation  Inter- 
national or  the  International  Crane  Founda- 
tion to  the  Leading  Environmental  Groups: 

•1.  NaUonal  Wildlife  Federation.  Member- 
ship: 5,100,000.  Revenue.  S75.3  million. 

*3.  Greenpeace  USA.  Membership:  2.300,000. 
Revenue:  J43.4  million. 

•3.  World  Wildlife  Fund/The  Conservation 
Foundation.  Membership:  972,000.  Revenue: 
S48.6  million. 

4.  National  Audubon  Society.  Membership: 
eOO.OOO.  Revenue:  S37.3  million. 

*5.  The  Nature  Conservancy.  Membership: 
SflO.OOO.  Revenue:  S168.6  million. 

6.  Sierra  Club.  Membership:  540,000.  Reve- 
nue: S37.3  million. 

•7.  Ducks  Unlimited.  Membership:  506,000. 
Revenue:  S67.5  million. 

8.  The  Wilderness  Society.  Membership: 
360,000.  Revenue:  S14.4  million. 

9.  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Member- 
ship: aOO.OOO.  Revenue:  S17  million. 

10.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
Membership:  160,000  Revenue:  $17  million. 

Note:  Figures  are  for  1969: 

•The  Nature  Conservancy  rated  by  the  Non 
Profit  Times  (N.P.T.)  as  the  23rd  largest 
charity  in  the  U.S. 

•NaUonal  Wildlife  Federation  rated  37th. 

•Ducks  Unlimited  rated  38th. 

•Greenpeace  U.S.A.  rated  53rd. 

•World  WlldUfe  Fund/The  ConservaUon 
Foundation  rated  S9th. 

These  10  major  conservation  groups  ac- 
count for  over  V4  billion  dollars  annually, 
mostly  collected  trom  the  public,  in  an  effort 
to  stem  man's  destruction  of  the  planet.  I 
daresay  if  the  annual  revenues  of  all  con- 
servaUon  groups  in  the  United  States  were 
taken  into  account  the  sum  total  would  ap- 
proach Si  billion.  The  growing  awareness  of 
this  threat  by  the  general  public  in  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes  and  worldwide  has  been  remark- 
able, together  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  danger  has  been  identified. 

Of  these  leading  non-profit  organizations 
the  three  most  active  internationally  are 
Greenpeace.  Audubon  and  World  Wildlife 
Fund.  Somewhat  like  the  United  Nations. 
the  latter  has  26  National  OrganizaUons  or 
Repreaentatives  in  nearly  40  countries  and 
an  Internationa]  headquarters  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Fund  concentrates  on  protecting 
endangered  and  biologically  significant  habi- 
tats and  the  flora  and  fauna  within  them  in 
the  United  States.  Latin  America.  AiMca, 


id  the  Pacific.  It  also  seeks  to  curtail 
in  and  destruction  that  threaten  not 
lese  resources  but  also  the  health  of 
let.  The  Fund  supports  international 
'atlon  treaties  and  the  current  nego- 
to  curb  global  warming.  In  these  en- 
social  and  economic  challenges 
X  the  environmentalist. 
Worl*  Wildlife  Fund  was  rated  by  N.P.T. 's 
specialj  report  the  third  fastest  growing  of  all 
Ameri^n  charities.  Its  1969  report  stated 
that  inlcreasing  public  concern  with  environ- 
mental preservation  was  the  simple  answer 
for  thej57%  surge  in  Income.  Membership  has 
since  arown  to  more  than  one  million,  evi- 
dence Ihat  World  Wildlife  Fund  Is  success- 
fully reaching  across  thresholds  to  educate 
the  Anterican  people  on  elementary  environ- 
mental issues. 

Greeapeace,  on  March  11th,  trom  Its  Lon- 
don he  idquarters,  citing  damage  caused  by 
six  we<  ks  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  called 
for  a  n  sw  Geneva  Convention  to  outlaw  the 
use  of  t  be  environment  as  a  target  of  war. 

In  thi  I  main,  there  is  room  for  hope  because 
the  ala  rm  has  been  sounded  and  it  has  been 
heard.  :t  has  become  evident  that  the  global 
envlroi  ment  is  under  assault  and  no  single 
Govern  nent,  let  alone  conservation  organi- 
zation, singly  or  in  coalition,  can  resolve  the 
probler  is.  However,  there  api>ears  to  be  a 
possibility  for  the  first  time  in  history  of 
worldw  de  action  to  confront  the  urgent 
challen  res  facing  mankind.  The  vital  impor- 
tance «  nd  necessity  for  clean  air  and  water 
are  noi  recognized  not  only  in  the  U.S.  but 
worldw  de.  Awareness  and  responsibility 
among  local  governments  regarding  environ- 
mental issues  have  multiplied  many  fold  in 
recent  rears.  The  U.S.  Government  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (E.P.A.)  has 
grown  0  times  In  manpower  in  less  than  a 
decade  &nd  its  influence  and  scoi)e  have  in- 
creased commensurately.  It  is  significant  to 
note  til  B  E.P.A. '8  four  current  proritles  are 
all  glol]  U: 

1.  spe  sies  extinction 

2.  destruction  and  alteration  of  wildlife 
habitat 

3.  ozo  le  depletion 

4.  clii  late  change 

The  g  rowth  within  the  United  States  Gov- 
emmeni  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  In- 
creasini  r  public— hence  governmental — con- 
cern w  ,th  environmental  and  natural  re- 
source ( xeas.  There  are  at  present  two  dozen 
or  mors  government  agencies,  bureaus  or 
service^  dealing  directly  with  domestic  land 
and  wildlife  Issues — the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental buallty,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Forest  Services,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Na^onal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
minlstmtlon,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  JA.dmlnlstration  and  of  course  the 
E.P.A..  to  name  but  a  few. 

The  altate  Department  provides  a  fascinat- 
ing example  of  changing  government  atti- 
tudes a  ad  modes  of  diplomacy  with  respect 
to  native  and  the  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources worldwide.  In  1971  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  of  IRhode  Island  created  by  statute  the 
Bureau  >  of  Oceans,  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs  within  the 
State  Department  to  Include  these  new  areas 
on  the  diplomatic  agenda  along  with  tradi- 
tional Questions  of  political  and  economic 
relations  among  nations.  The  Department  of 
State  thus  had  an  office  to  deal  with  global 
problems  in  concert  with  other  nations.  The 
landmark  1965  Vienna  Convention  on  Protec- 
tion of  the  Ozone  Layer  and  two  years  later 
the  Montreal  Protocol  on  Substances  that 
Deplet«hthe  Ozone  Layer  measures  that  fore- 
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cast   (tatoif   international    mandates,    were 
ratified  by  pearly  100  Sovereign  States. 

The  Congress  has  numerous  Committees 
and  Sub-Committees  which  deal  with  envi- 
ronmental jand  natural  resource  legislation, 
and  of  cdurse,  there  are  myriad  Inter- 
national, Ifational  and  IntersUte  Commis- 
sions as  ^ell.  Thus  H.G.  Wells  ominous 
"headlong  jwaste  of  man's  finite  Inheritance 
of  natural  resources",  has  at  least  been 
abated— perhaps  at  the  brink.  However, 
Wells'  remarkable  foresight  that  "the  ever 
more  vlolant  and  disastrous  incidence  of 
war"  woula  "culminate  in  some  sort  of  disas- 
ter" was  an  extraordinary  prediction  of  the 
destruction  caused  by  not  only  every  war  in 
this  centuBy,  but  most  disastrously  by  the 
recent  war  fn  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  the  world  scene  the  United  nations  En- 
vironment! Programme  (UNEP)  has  been 
called  upoq  to  coordinate  numerous  UN  bod- 
ies togethe^  with  diverse  international  and 
regional  organizations  both  governmental 
and  commefcial  to  monitor,  assess,  advise  or 
take  direcB  action  as  may  be  required.  The 
acronyms  lor  the  agencies  Involved  in  this 
massive  coi  ilitlon  would  use  up,  I  bellve,  all 
the  letters  in  the  alphabet  several  times. 
Scientific  experts  in  various  fields  have  been 
sent  to  thd  Gulf  Region  by  UNEP  to  study 
the  physical  and  environmental  damage  to 
the  area.  At  a  catalyst  in  this  effort,  UNEP's 
role  is  to  assist  In  the  development  of  an  ef- 
fective proMss  by  which  the  environmental 
problems  eaiantlng  from  the  confiict  can  be 
ameliorated. 

"Alas,  wljere  has  civilization  brought  us", 
is  the  cry  bf  not  one  but  many.  Little  has 
been  written  yet  about  the  enormous  and 
critical  da|nage  created  by  armies  of  one 
million  solfliers  and  massive  equipment  In 
the  fragile  jand  limited  areas  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Kuwaiti  and  Iraq.  The  "deserts"  of  these 
countries  aa  well  as  the  Gulf  itself  teaming 
with  aquatic  life  and  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes rivers  aiid  their  estuaries  sustain  a  com- 
plex and  rich  ecological  web.  Because  the 
cycle  Is  gradual  and  less  evident,  the  biotic 
process  is  ihat  much  more  vulnerable.  The 
vast  human  presence,  with  the  weight  of 
heavy  ordii^nce  and  impedimenta.  Is  certain 
to  do  envirdnmental  damage  beyond  calcula- 
tion, lasting  well  into  the  next  century  while 
the  destruction  of  the  ecosystems  of  these 
regions  wlllj  retard  the  rehabilitation  and  the 
economy  of  (these  countries  immeasurably. 

What  will  the  desert  resemble  after  the 
war?  Imagine  the  residents  of  the  cities  of 
Edinburgh,  Chicago  or  Madrid  living  in  tents 
without  adequate  means  of  waste  disposal 
both  sewage  and  solid.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  Aljled  Forces  create  12  million  gal- 
lons of  sei^age  a  day.  Since  every  item  of 
food,  suppo^,  arms  and  equipment  has  to  be 
flown  or  shipped  into  the  camps  the  amount 
of  garbage  including  crates,  cartons  and 
plastic  confcainers  is  almost  incalculable. 
How  this  vast  bulk  can  be  disposed  of  in  a 
envlronmen^Iy  acceptable  manner  is  un- 
known. Th^  areas'  underground  aquifers  and 
the  desert  Itself  are  vulnerable  to  contami- 
nation troiti  wastes  and  toxic  pollutants  in- 
cluding oil,  gasoline,  solvents,  paints, 
cyanides,  adids  and  radio-active  materials.  It 
is  recognized  that  In  time  of  war,  concern  for 
the  environment  must  have  a  low  priority. 

Although  this  Middle  East  region  was  al- 
ready much  despoiled  and  degraded  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  presence  of 
the  armies  fven  before  battle  has  had  a  fur- 
ther disastrbus  effect  on  vulnerable  wildlife 
and  indigenous  vegetation.  Little  is  known 
what  has  happened  to  jackals,  hares,  sand 
cats,  insect*  and  reptiles  that  inhabit  the 
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ground  cover  of  bruahes,  grasses  and  shrubs, 
but  the  vast  oil  spill  which  occurred  toward 
the  end  of  January  is  known  to  have  wreaked 
major  lasting  environmental  dama«;e  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Simultaneously,  when  the  first 
of  many  oil  wells  was  set  on  fire,  the  planet 
itself  had  indeed  become  the  victim  of  this 
carnage.  During:  hostilities  little  attempt 
could  be  made  to  clean  up  a  10  mile  long  four 
inch  thick  band  of  crude  oil  other  than  to  de- 
flect it  from  the  desalinization  plants  along 
the  Saudi  coast.  The  Gulf  is  a  shallow  vir- 
tually enclosed  sea  with  very  slow  counter- 
clockwise circulation  and  water  replacement 
rate.  It  is  said  to  have  a  flush-out  cycle  of 
three  to  five  years  as  compared  to  a  twenty 
day  cycle  in  Prince  Edward  Bay  where  the 
Elxxon  Valdez  spill  occurred.  The  oil  on  the 
surface  and  below  it  will  remain  a  marine  ca- 
tastrophe for  decades  ahead  as  this  body  of 
water  gradually  becomes  what  may  be  a  dead 
sea.  Already  severely  damaged  are  the 
marshes,  mangrove  forests  and  wetlands 
along  severely  damaged  are  the  marshes, 
mangrove  forests  and  wetlands  along  the 
coast,  the  habitat  of  much  marine  life  and 
the  wintering  grounds  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  birds  migrating  between  Africa  and 
Europe. 

Ornithologists  estimate  that  125  species  of 
birds  winter  in  the  Gulf  while  more  than  100 
or  more  species  pause  in  their  migration  to 
Europe  along  the  shore  of  this  Inland  sea, 
feeding  on  shrimp,  shellfish,  algae  and  a  di- 
versity of  small  flsh.  Thus  the  oil  contami- 
nation is  affecting  the  intricate  food  chain 
upon  which  all  marine  and  aquatic  bird  life 
depend;  snails  close  to  the  shoreline  feeding 
on  algae;  fish  eating  debris  produced  by  man- 
grove roots;  sea  grass  beds  serving  as  shrimp 
spawning  grounds;  within  the  coral  reefs  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  mollusks,  sponges, 
shrimp,  lobsters,  urchins,  sea-snakes  and 
turtles  and  over  100  species  of  fish,  including 
dolphin,  the  rare  and  gentle  dugong  and  at 
least  three  types  of  whales — all  may  perish. 

This  complex  ecosystem,  under  pressure 
trom  the  inexorable  spread  of  smothering 
toxic  oil  is  threatened  with  complete  col- 
lapse. The  Gulf  waters,  shores  and  islands 
with  their  coral  reefs,  mangrove  swamps, 
miles  of  sea  grass,  algae  and  plankton  brim- 
ming with  birds,  turtles,  flsh  and  marine 
mammals  may  never  recover. 

The  war  against  Iraq  lasted  42  days  ending 
on  February  27th  after  a  100  hour  land  battle, 
but  the  military  for  the  most  part  will  re- 
main for  many  months  as  an  Army  of  Occu- 
pation thus  adding  a  prolonged  strain  on 
these  arid  but  susceptible  lands.  The  devas- 
tation and  destruction  of  the  three  Persian 
Gulf  nations  during  the  war  is  incalculable. 
Around  the  clock  air  sorties  have  destroyed 
entire  cities  especially  Baghdad,  Basra  and 
Kuwait  City.  Artillery  shelling  has  been  in- 
tense and  the  tank  battles  have  engaged  the 
largest  number  of  these  vehicles  in  history. 
The  damage  this  savage  military  onslaught 
has  done  to  the  terrain  of  these  countries 
may  never  be  repaired.  The  sands  of  North 
Africa  after  SO  years  still  bear  the  tread- 
marks  of  Ronunel's  and  Patton's  tanks  in 
World  War  n.  The  destruction  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  desert  is  more  severe  because  of  its  rel- 
atively confined  area  and  the  great  number 
and  concentration  of  tanks,  personnel  car- 
riers, artillery  and  track  vehicles  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes  supporting  or  supplying  mobile 
armies  of  a  million  soldiers.  As  always  in  a 
delicate  ecosystem,  destruction  of  one  ele- 
ment such  as  the  annual  and  perennial  vege- 
tation affects  the  entire  cycle  including  the 
stability  of  surface  areas.  Increasing  dust 
and  sand  storms  as  well  as  reducing  or  eradi- 
cating animal  and  bird  habitats. 


During  the  last  days  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  some  600  or  more  oil  wells  in  Kuwait 
were  set  on  fire  along  with  refineries  and 
storage  tanks.  As  a  result  flames  ascend 
nearly  1000  feet  and  a  vast  cloud  of  dense 
black  smoke  fouls  the  air  and  darkens  skies 
as  far  east  as  Afghanistan  and  northern 
India.  Toxic  chemicals  Including  sulphur  di- 
oxide and  hydrogen  sulflde  from  the  burning 
wells  would  cover  an  area  half  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  wells  are  shallow 
and  require  no  pumping,  oil  will  feed  these 
flres  for  years  unless  a  method  which  does 
not  presently  exist  is  devised  to  extinguish 
the  flames. 

The  British  Government  Meteorological 
Office  concurs  that  soot  from  the  burning 
wells  could  disrupt  the  monsoon  rains  the  In- 
dian subcontinent  relies  on  for  agriculture 
which  is  already  marginal  at  best.  Their  offi- 
cial estimate  is  that  some  500,000  tons  of 
toxic  waste  and  soot  was  injected  into  the 
air  in  the  first  30  days  after  the  wells  were 
ignited.  The  effect  on  people  breathing  this 
heavily  polluted  air  and  the  damage  to  crope 
and  livestock  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Army  engineers  estimated  that  it  would 
take  three  months  to  remove  land  mines 
near  the  wells  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  quell  the  oil  infernos,  thereafter  it 
could  Uke  up  to  five  years  or  more  to  finally 
extinguish  the  (Ires,  which  will  have 
consumed  more  than  3  million  barrels  a  day. 

At  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  the  guns 
fell  silent,  Kuwait  and  Iraq  lay  shattered. 
Both  countries  had  been  attacked  from  the 
air  in  the  most  intense  and  relentless  day 
and  night  bombing  in  military  history  by 
high  technology  planes  and  bombs.  The  re- 
sults are  devastating.  The  air  assault  and 
the  land  struggle  have  destroyed  nearly  half 
Iraq's  tanks,  armored  i>ersonnel  carriers  and 
artillery  all  of  which  remain  scattered  about 
the  landscape.  An  estimated  fifty  thousand 
Iraqi  soldiers  are  dead  and  how  many  more 
wounded? 

The  chaos,  the  wreckage,  the  incredible 
amount  of  debris  left  on  the  battlefleld  by 
two  armies  of  a  million  men  locked  in  a  flnal 
struggle  defies  the  imagination.  The 
cratered  desert  is  now  littered  with  the 
burned  out  shells  of  hundreds  of  Iraqi  tanks, 
abandoned  vehicles  of  all  description,  mine 
fields  half  live,  half  detonated,  spent  artil- 
lery shells,  vehicles,  and  military  equip- 
ment. How  long  will  this  desecration  of  na- 
ture and  wilderness  continue  to  sear  the 
beauty  of  the  desert?  The  remnants  of  the 
battle  are  battered  and  destroyed  armored 
tanks,  empty  dugouts  and  trenches,  artillery 
installations,  towering  sand  embankments, 
and  miles  of  barbed  and  razor  wire. 

Biochemist  Isaac  Asimov  wrote  unequivo- 
cally, without  reference  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict:  "A  steadily  increasing  population  is 
placing  ever  higher  demands  on  Earth's  re- 
sources, is  forcing  the  conversion  of  more 
and  more  land  to  human  needs  and  is  wiping 
out  the  wilderness  and  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  planet,  something  on  which  we  all  de- 
pend. 

A  steadily  rising  use  of  fossil  fuels  for  en- 
ergy is  choking  Earth's  atmosphere  with 
gases  that  are  slowly  poisoning  it.  In  addi- 
tion, it  allows  the  atmosphere  to  conserve 
heat  more  efficiently,  so  that  the  planet  is 
experiencing  a  greenhouse  effect  that  may 
have  catastrophic  impact. 

A  steadily  increasing  production  of  chemi- 
cal substances  that  are  highly  toxic,  or  that 
cannot  be  recycled  by  biological  processes, 
or  both,  is  poisoning  the  soil  and  water  of 
the  Earth,  is  destroying  the  ozone  layer  and 
is  converting  much  of  the  planetary  surface 
into  a  garbage  heap." 


Nevertheless,  at  the  brink  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury, new  perceptions  and  consciousness  of 
the  vital  importance  of  conservation  and 
concern  for  the  environment  give  hope  for 
the  preservation  of  less  ravaged  and  vulner- 
able regions  of  this  blue  sphere  suspended  in 
the  vast  mysterious  universe. 

The  emergence  of  both  governmental  and 
private  forces  dedicated  to  the  protection  of 
nature  and  natural  resources — a  phenomenon 
of  only  the  last  several  decades— is  solid  evi- 
dence of  increasing  public  awareness  of  the 
threat  to  man's  only  habitat.  Perhaps  the  re- 
cent triumph  and  victory  of  the  Allied 
Forces  in  the  Middle  East  will  usher  Into  the 
new  century  an  era  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  where  mankind,  heeding  H.O.  Wells 
dire  warning,  finally  can  marshall  con- 
centrated efforts  to  save  our  "plundet  plan- 
et" before  it  is  too  late. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  M. 
HASTEDT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
learned,  to  my  ^eat  sorrow,  of  the  re- 
cent death  of  one  of  Connecticut's  most 
committed  civic  leaders,  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Hastedt  of  Norwich.  His  death  rep- 
resents a  loss  not  only  to  his  family 
and  friends,  but  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut as  well.  We  have  not  only  lost 
this  fine  man  but  we  have  also  lost  the 
benefit  of  his  shining  example.  To  all 
of  us  who  boast  proudly  of  our  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  but  lose  sight,  firom 
time  to  time,  of  the  responsibilities 
which  attend  our  legacy  of  freedom, 
Joseph  M.  Hastedt  exemplified,  above 
all,  citizenship. 

The  grace  with  which  Mr.  Hastedt  ex- 
tended himself  and  his  resources  to  the 
community  was  unmatched  and  mar- 
velous. His  continuous  and  seemingly 
boundless  gift  of  contribution  was  his 
signature  and  Connecticut's  good  for- 
tune. The  death  of  this  rare  man  leaves 
a  hole  in  the  heart  of  his  family  and 
community.  Indeed,  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  Hastedt's  life  was  characterized 
by  service;  he  gladly  embraced  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  community  leadership. 
A  World  War  U  Army  veteran,  Mr. 
Hastedt  transferred  his  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  coimtry  into  his  civilian 
life.  He  was  alderman  for  the  city  of 
Norwich  from  1946  to  1952,  during  which 
time  he  also  served  as  fire  commis- 
sioner. He  was  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Town  Committee  for  many  years 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Norwich  Zon- 
ing Board  of  Appeals  in  1972.  He  was 
then  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
board  of  education  and  was  later  elect- 
ed to  the  post.  Mr.  Hastedt  was  a  life 
member  of  the  volimteer  fire  depart- 
ment, a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a 
member  of  countless  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Shyma  Club 
and  the  Irish-AmericaB  Club.  A  Boy 
Scout  leader  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Hastedt  helped  organize  baseball  and 
basketball  teams  for  his  church,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  and  sponsored 
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teams  in  local  leagues  who  would  have 
lacked  a  sponsor  otherwise. 

Uncommon  in  his  dedication  to  the 
human  family,  Mr.  Joseph  Hastedt  was 
a  ftlend  and  neighbor  to  those  who 
knew  him  and  those  who  did  not  have 
the  privilege.  In  tribute  to  this  fine 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
eulogy  given  by  Father  John  F.  Cotter, 
formerly  of  Taftville,  CT,  and  pastor  of 
Ascension  Church  in  Hamden  until  his 
1990  retirement,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUFFERINO  AND  COMPASSION 

Perhape  no  one  has  summed  up  the  mean- 
ing of  suffering  and  compassion  better  than 
Dletnich  Bouhoeffer  In  his  boolt,  "The  Cost 
of  Dlsclpleehlp"— "When  a  man  really  gives 
up  trying  to  make  something  out  of  him- 
self—a  saint,  or  a  converted  sinner,  or  a 
righteous  mvJ— when  In  the  fullness  of  work- 
ers questions,  success  or  ill-happenings  expe- 
rienced—a man  throws  himself  into  the  arms 
of  God— then  he  wakes  with  Christ— and  be- 
comes a  man  and  a  Christian.  How  can  a  man 
wax  arrogant  if  ...  be  shares  the  suffering 
ofOod?" 

Joe,  my  boyhood  friend  and  brother  is  like 
the  famous  figure  of  Job.  in  the  Old  TesU- 
ment.  Joe^lke  Job.  is  a  good  man  who  has 
suffered  much  and  for  no  apparent  reason. 
Now  in  Job's  life  he  has  lost  his  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  all  his  fabulous  wealth. 
In  the  book  of  Job.  we  see  that  he  is  not  so 
much  lamenting  his  loss  as  he  Is  the  mean- 
Inglessness  of  his  loss.  A  heavy  load  has  been 
dumped  on  Job  and  poor  Job  cant  figure  out 
why.  Job  is  not  alone — we  too  are  brought 
Into  this  long  suffering  of  Joe,  his  wife  Fran, 
his  son  Mike,  his  daughter  Lanle,  and  their 
families,  and  Joe's  grandchildren.  Why?  is 
the  question  that  has  racked  persons  seeking 
to  learn  since  "-.he  beginning  of  time.  Its  an- 
swer is  not  -Why  not?"  It  Is  never,  never 
that  simple. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  harmful  things 
happening,  to  good  people,  as  in  Joe's  long, 
painful  Illness,  we  ask.  Why?  Finding  no  log- 
ical answer,  but  believing,  but  not  under- 
standing—that God  must  have  the  answers, 
yet.  our  reasoning  goes  like  this— since  God 
Is  all  powerful,  capable  of  anything,  God 
must  allow  this  terrible  thing  to  happen.  Un- 
fortunately, such  reasoning  is  distorted,  for 
God  Is  not  capable  of  anything— that  i»— as 
we  say  of  a  wicked  evil  person  who  is,  quote, 
"capable  of  anything".  God  cannot  break 
promises,  deceive  or  display  brutality.  God's 
power  cannot  be  separated  lW)m  God's  good- 
ness and  mercy.  God  does  not  sanction 
human  pain  and  suffering.  God  sanctifies  suf- 
fering! Yet.  the  question  Is  why  Joe's  long 
suffering  remains.  Worse,  for  some.  It  raises 
a  further  question— "Why  believe  In  God?"  If 
Joe's  suffering  and  death  is  not  evidence  of 
God's  disapproval.  If  It's,  quote,  "just  the 
way  things  are",  what's  the  good  of  our 
talth? 

Our  point  of  turning  to  God  In  times  of  dis- 
tress and  of  suffering  is  not  to  beg  release 
flrom  afnictlon,  but  to  acknowledge  that  af- 
fliction does  "not"  compromise  God's  final 
judgement  on  Joe's  sacred  life  of  Faith.  In 
other  words,  no  matter  how  ruthlessly  na- 
ture or  circumstances,  or  long  painful  Illness 
may  deal  with  Joe.  God  deals  with  Joe  in  the 
Infinite,  holy  compassion  and  love.  This  is 
the  lesson  of  Joe.  the  lesson  of  Jesus,  and  the 
leaaon  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  your  Job. 


Belig  a  Christian,  being  a  Catholic  does 
not  dmend  on  the  depth  of  our  emotions,  not 
on  our  loyalty  to  a  system  of  Ideas.  Being  a 
Christtlan  depends  on  how  everything  we  are 
is  transformed,  changed,  made  new  by  the 
compassionate,  loving  faith  of  Christ.  Such 
changp  causes  suffering,  and  in  our  matter  of 
living  we  shrink  from  it.  Jesus  knew  this. 
Joe  kiew  this,  Joe's  Fran,  and  his  children 
Mike,  Lanle  and  grandchildren  experienced 
this.  J  esus  died  to  make  that  clear— and  now 
Jesus  called  your  Joe  to  enjoy  His  entemal 
preset  ce  and  love,  prepared  for  Joe  from  all 
etemiy.  Believing  on  as  creation  of  your 
loving  God  means  loving  with  compassion, 
sympathy,  and  love  for  Fran,  Mike,  Lanle, 
Joe's  ( randchildren. 

JesuB  Christ,  in  his  Eternal  Love,  asked 
Joe  to  carry  a  part  of  His  Cross.  Joe  accepted 
Christ  s  request,  and  shared  Christ's  scourg- 
ing, 01  own  of  thorns  and  the  marks  of  the 
Cross. 

You  have  today  and  Into  the  future  grasp 
of  you  p  lives,  a  very  solid,  sacred  and  holy 
saint  1  o  not  only  pray  for,  but  most  Impor- 
tantlyj  to  pray  to— St.  Joseph  M.  Hastedt. 
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THE  [points  of  LIGHT  FOUNDA- 
TIO  »J— CELEBRATION  OF  SERVICE 
AN] »  SERVICE  AMBASSADOR 
AW.  LRDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Points  of  Light  Foundation 
for  it(  efforts  to  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans 1 0  participate  in  community  serv- 
Ihe  foundation  is  a  private  non- 
organization  whose  board  is  com- 
of  24  Americans  from  business, 
Indus!  ry,  the  academic  world,  and  vol- 
untar;'  service  groups.  The  founda- 
mission  is  to  help  make  commu- 
nity a  jrvice  a  greater  part  of  the  lives 
of  ev«ry  American,  and  thereby  con- 
tribut  J  to  the  ongoing  struggle  against 
illiter  icy.  poverty,  homelessness,  alco- 
hol, a  id  drug  abuse,  delinquency,  and 
the  pi:  ght  of  the  elderly. 

YestJerday,  the  foundation  launched 
their  12-day  Celebration  of  Service  to 
honor, Americans  who  have  been  trail- 
blazerj  in  commimity  service,  to  en- 
lublic  awareness  of  the  problems 
society  and  the  need  for  per- 
nvolvement  to  alleviate  them, 
identify  worthwhile  programs 
be  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
to  challenge  others  to  become 
id. 

I  day  for  the  next  2  weeks,  as 
part  <jf  their  Celebration  of  Service, 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation  will 
recognize  one  or  two  Americans  as 
servicf  ambassadors,  people  who  have 
made  k  difference  by  participating  in 
service  programs. 

Today,  they  have  chosen  to  honor 
two  omtstanding  Americans  who  have 
made  contributions  in  their  commu- 
nities. iMr.  Victor  J.  Ferrari  of  San  An- 
tonio, rrx.  a  75-year-old  veteran  of  the 
Armedl  Forces,  has  also  served  as  a  col- 
lege-lefcrel  educator  and  educational 
consultant.  He  currently  coordinates 
over  a  0  volunteers  in  the  mentor  pro- 
gram ( f  the  United  Service  Automobile 
Associitlon,  and  an  additional  72 
USAA  jemployees  in  other  educational 
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efforts.  9e  has  tirelessly  devoted  him- 
self to  educational  initiatives,  serving 
on  the  board  of  11  education-related  or- 
ganizations. 

Also  being  honored  today  by  the 
Points  of  Light  Foundation  is  Deacon 
James  Swiler  of  New  Orleans,  LA.  Dea- 
con Swiljer  has  a  son  in  the  Marine 
Corps  who  was  deployed  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Knowing  first  hand  of 
the  problems  incurred  by  families  left 
behind,  he  worked  tirelessly  and  effort- 
lessly to  organize  support  groups  for 
military  I  family  members  to  assist 
them  during  this  difficult  period. 

I  join  With  the  Points  of  Light  Foun- 
dation commending  these  two  exem- 
plary Americans  who  have  made  such 
significant  contributions  to  their  com- 
munity and  their  country. 

It  is  aJ  privilege  to  work  with  the 
foundation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha(|  appropriate  background  in- 
formatioii  on  its  good  works  may  be 
printed  iij  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  brdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ab  follows: 

The  FfciNTs  OP  Light  Foundation— 
Background 

The  Poiiits  of  Light  Foundation  is  a  pri- 
vate non-profit,  non-partisan  umbrella  orga- 
nization Whose  board  Is  comprised  of  24 
AmerlcansJ  drawn  from  business.  Industry, 
academia  ^d  voluntary  service  groups.  The 
Foundation's  mission  is  to  help  make  direct 
and  consequential  community  service  aimed 
at  serious  »ocial  problems  central  to  the  life 
of  every  Aitierlcan  and  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities people  have  for  that  kind  of  service 
through  tbelr  workplace,  schools,  churches 
and  civic  organizations.  We  also  will  serve  as 
a  catalyst  In  the  creation  of  new  voluntary 
service  Initiatives. 

The  Foundation  and  its  board  recognize 
the  crucial!  role  government  programs  must 
play  in  thjs  struggle  but  believe  these  ap- 
proaches cinnot  be  the  only  ray  of  hope  on 
the  horizoi.  nuteracy.  poverty,  homeless- 
ness, alconol  and  drug  abuse,  delinquency 
and  the  plight  of  the  elderly  are  problems 
that  continue  to  defy  government's  best  ef- 
forts. Thlslvoid  can  only  be  filled  by  a  re- 
doubled effort  from  the  private  sector,  by  the 
profound  aAd  personal  commitment  of  Indi- 
viduals to  helping  others. 

Beginning  April  15,  the  Foundation  Is 
launching  i  12-day  Points  of  Light  Celebra- 
tion that  11  designed  to  honor  those  people 
who  have  b^en  trallblazers  in  the  community 
service  effoft;  to  shari>en  public  awareness  of 
the  problems  facing  society  and  the  need  for 
personal  involvement  to  help  alleviate  them; 
and  to  identify  worthwhile  programs  that 
can  be  replicated  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  challenge  others  to  get  Involved.  Lit- 
erally thouiands  of  disparate  groups  and  In- 
dividuals Have  already  been  mobilized  as 
part  of  this  pffort. 

In  conjunction  with  the  CelebraUon,  the 
Foundation,  will  unveil  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising campaign,  created  pro  bono  by  SaatchI 
and  SaatcM  and  the  Advertising  Council, 
that  will  bring  the  message  of  service  into 
the  home  if  every  American.  The  slogan. 
"Do  Something  Good,  Peel  Something  Real," 
stresses  the  sense  of  personal  accomplish- 
ment that  rolunteers  get  from  their  work. 
The  campagn  will  seek  the  help  and  co- 
operation o '  the  media,  businesses,  schools. 


__ 
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unlons,  reli^ous  groupe  and  individuals.  In 
addition,  a  toll-fl:«e  800  number  will  act  as  a 
national  center  for  providing  key  informa- 
tion for  community  service  efforts. 

The  Foundation  is  assisting  or  has  helped 
to  establish  numerous  successful  service  pro- 
grams. These  include: 

One-to-One,  a  mentoring  program  for  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

StarServe,  a  school-based  community  serv- 
ice effort. 

Into  the  Streets,  a  college-based  commu- 
nity service  program  operated  by  the  Cam- 
pus Outreach  Opportunity  League. 

Naming  of  individual  Points  of  Light  Rep- 
resentatives, Leadership  Companies  and 
Partnerships. 

The  Foundation's  mandate  is  long-term. 
After  the  Celebration  of  Service  is  over,  we 
will  pursue  our  mission  on  several  fli^nts. 
First,  we  will  evaluate  our  advertising  cam- 
paigrn  and  toll-free  telephone  service  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  response;  and  second,  we 
will  continue  and  improve  our  efforts  to 
serve  as  a  broker  and  coordinator  for  new 
programs.  There  are  no  easy  answers.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  day-to-day  struggle  that  re- 
quires day-to-day  commitment  and  energy. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  Inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,222d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 


ON  THE  CENTENNIAL  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  ST.  JOHN'S  QUEENS 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  this  year  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St. 
John's  Queens  Hospital  in  Queens.  NY, 
and  the  30th  anniversary  of  its  service 
at  its  present  site  on  Queens  Boule- 
vard, In  the  heart  of  Queens. 

In  1890  Bishop  John  Loughlln  of 
Brooklyn  requested  Mother  Mary  Te- 
resa Mullen,  general  superior  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, to  attempt  a  hospital.  This  she 
did,  and  on  March  31, 1891,  a  hospital  to 
be  called  St.  John's  Long  Island  City 
Hospital  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  Bish- 
op Loughlln,  Father  John  McGuire  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Mother  Mary  Te- 
resa. Mother  deChantal  of  St.  John's 
Home  In  Brooklyn,  and  assistant  gen- 
eral superior  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph Sister  Mary  Ignatius. 

With  the  help  of  flnancial  contribu- 
tions and  donated  labor  f^om  employ- 
ees of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and 
nearby  factories,  the  first  St.  John's 
Long  Island  City  Hospital  building  was 
opened  for  patients  on  May  23, 1891. 

Sister  Mary  David  O'Brien.  Sister 
Saint  Ludwlna  Johnston,  and  Sister 
Marlon  Gannon  became  the  founders  of 
St.  John's  Long  Island  City  Hospital, 
and  Sister  Mary  David  went  on  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  that  built  the  hos- 
pital's first  permanent  main  building. 
In  1900. 


St.  John's  Long  Island  City  Hospital 
grew  and  prospered  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  until 
1961.  when  it  was  decided  that  a  new, 
more  modem  building  was  needed.  The 
hospital  then  moved  to  its  present 
home  in  Elmhurst  and  became  St. 
John's  Queens  Hospital.  It  became  one 
of  the  founding  hospital's  members  of 
Catholic  Medical  Center  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens.  In  1984  St.  John's  Queens 
was  completely  rebuilt  and  modernized 
by  the  Catholic  Medical  Center. 

Today,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  con- 
tinue their  leadership  role  in  the  oper- 
ation of  St.  John's  Queens  Hospital, 
with  Sister  Helen  Faulds  being  the  cur- 
rent executive  director.  The  hospital 
continues  to  provide  health  care  serv- 
ices to  all  those  in  need,  in  keeping 
with  its  early  motto,  "the  hospital  for 
the  patient,  not  the  i>atlejit  for  the 
hospital." 


HISTORIC  AGREEMENT  AT  TOURO 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  report  on  an  historic  agreement  be- 
tween Touro  College  in  New  York  City 
and  the  Association  of  Soviet  Trade 
Unions.  This  agreement,  arrived  at 
after  more  than  a  year  of  negotiations 
with  various  Soviet  authorities,  will 
result  in  the  opening,  in  Moscow,  of  the 
first  branch  of  an  American  business 
school.  Touro  college  will  be  offering 
an  undergraduate  degree  granting  pro- 
gram in  international  business  and 
management  at  the  Moscow  branch. 
The  college  officially  opens  its  doors  to 
students  on  Monday,  April  15,  1991.  In 
the  spirit  of  cooperation,  a  collabo- 
rative arrangement  has  been  reached 
whereby  Touro  College  provides  the 
professors,  the  curriculum,  the  library, 
the  computers,  and  the  know-how;  the 
Soviet  side  provides  the  classroom 
building,  the  dormitory,  the  furnish- 
ings, the  housekeeping,  and  utilities. 

In  addition  to  the  degree  program, 
Touro  College,  which  operates  under 
Jewish  auspices,  will  be  providing  a 
tuition-ft-ee  program  in  Jewish  studies 
in  the  evenings. 

This  event  marks  the  first  American 
college  with  a  branch  campus  in  Mos- 
cow and  the  first  higher  education  pro- 
gram in  Jewish  studies  to  be  permitted 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  more  than  70 
years. 

I  especially  salute  Dr.  Bernard  Land- 
er, president  of  Touro  College,  whose 
vision  is  responsible  for  the  ideas 
which  generated  the  establishment  of 
Touro  College's  Moscow  branch.  I  also 
commend  Dr.  Marvin  Farbsteln,  vice 
president  of  Touro  College,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  negotiation  process 
and  for  making  a  reality  of  this  daring 
dream. 

At  a  document  signing  which  was 
held  at  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  February,  remarks  were 
made  by  the  Permanent  Representa- 


tives of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Yuli  M. 
Vorontsov;  by  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resenutlve  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Nations,  Ambas- 
sador Thomas  Pickering;  and  by  Dr. 
Bernard  Lander,  president  of  Touro 
College. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  remarks  of 
those  three  gentleman  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Ambassador  Yuu  Voeontsov 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  and  Honored  Guests: 

I  am  Ambassador  Vorontsov,  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  welcome  you  to  this  very 
important  occasion.  We  are  gathered  here  to 
witness  the  signing  of  a  unique  agreement 
between  Soviet  organizations  and  an  Amer- 
ican Institution. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  accomplishment  to 
open  the  Moscow  Branch  of  Touro  College's 
International  School  of  Business  and  Man- 
agement, the  first  undergraduate  program  of 
United  States  business  practices  and  man- 
agement in  the  Soviet  Union  with  degrees 
recognized  in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  We  all  acknowledge  that  this 
event  is  of  tremendous  Importance.  We  are 
reaching  now  toward  a  market  economy.  But 
not  very  many  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
understand  much  about  today's  market 
economy  system.  All  the  experience  shared 
is  very,  very  important.  All  the  advice  that 
we  can  receive  from  American  fHends  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  us.  And  in  that  re- 
spect, we  are  very  grateful  to  Touro  College 
and  to  the  Trade  Union  Association.  They 
have  managed  to  work  out  such  a  wonderful 
agreement.  I  think  what  we  are  witnessing 
now,  in  the  development  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  is  a  very  new  and  very  productive 
stage  of  our  relationship  which  is  marked  for 
such  important  things  as  mutual  trust,  oi>en- 
ness  and  striving  for  fruitful  and  mutually 
beneficial  cooperation.  So  I  am  pleased  to 
speak  here  at  the  signing  of  the  Agreement 
on  the  opening  of  Touro  College's  Moscow 
Branch,  a  very  Important  event  to  us  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now,  I  would  like  to  present  to 
you  some  of  the  people  responsible  for  work- 
ing out  this  Agreement  who  are  at  the  head 
table.  The  President  of  Touro  College.  Dr. 
Bernard  Lander,  Mr.  Albert  Reichmann, 
Chairman  of  the  International  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Touro  College  International 
School  of  Business  and  Management,  Ambas- 
sador Ronald  Lauder,  Chairman  of  the 
Lauder  Foundation,  Mr.  Stanislav 
Kramarenko,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Trade  Unions  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Mr.  Roman 
Murashkovsky,  President  of  Amsocon  Inter- 
national, and  Judge  Jacob  Fuchsberg  for- 
merly of  the  Court  of  Api>eals  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

With  these  little  opening  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  give  the  floor  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league and  introduce  to  you  Ambassador 
Thomas  Pickering,  United  States  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations.  , 

Remarks  of  ambassador  Thomas  PicxfiRiNO 
Thank  you  Ambassador  Vorontsov,  my 
friend  Yuli.  Thank  you  very  much,  first,  for 
hosting  us  all  here  today  at  this  important 
event  and  second,  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  by  and  lend  my  support  to 
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wtuit  I  think  is  a  tremendously  Important 
Initiative  and  extremely  worthy  cause.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  with  Dr.  Lander  and 
with  Mr.  Relchmann,  with  Ambassador 
Lauder  and  with  the  other  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  contributed  so  much  to  bringing 
this  project  to  fruition. 

I  wlah  to  mention  a  few  things  if  you  will 
permit  me  just  a  few  moments  so  that  I  may 
try  to  make  a  few  points  that  I  consider  es- 
pecially Important.  First  and  foremost,  I 
think  if  any  of  us  here  in  this  audience 
thought  we'd  all  be  together  here  today 
thinking  back  five  years  ago.  we  probably 
would  have  been  certified  to  an  insane  asy- 
lum. It  is  not  an  insane  world  but  a  changing 
world  and  the  dynamic  of  the  changing  world 
is  very  apparent  with  all  of  us  meeting  here 
today,  gathered  today,  in  a  common  cause  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  help  deal  with  some  of 
the  emerging  trends  and  terribly  Important 
;Ht>blems  in  today's  world.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  part  of  a  group  which  I  consider  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  making  that  contribu- 
tion. Ambassador  Vorontsov  has  Just  men- 
tioned the  value  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  curriculum  that  Touro 
will  be  bringing  there  and  the  strong  wel- 
come that  this  has  received  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  Join-in  now  and  say  that  we  are 
pleased  to  help  in  any  way  we  can  to  be  of 
assistance  in  the  startling  developments 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  I  am  delighted  that  Touro  College  is  in 
the  fore{K)nt  of  making  a  major  contribution 
to  that  effort.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
this  will  help  strengthen  our  bilateral  rela- 
tionships. 

One  of  the  things  that  Ambassador 
Vorontsov  and  I  don't  have  to  particularly 
worry  about  in  our  jobs  here  at  the  United 
Nations  is  our  bl-lateral  relationships.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  and  I  know  that  every- 
thing that  we  do  together  within  the  United 
Nations  will  contribute  to  that  and  every- 
thing that  you  are  going  to  contribute  to  So- 
viet-American relations  in  a  positive  sense 
with  the  kind  of  effort  you  are  making  is  im- 
portant. I  think  frankly  the  fact  that  I  came 
to  this  job  directly  fi-om  Israel  where  I  was 
ambassador  provides  me  with  a  unique  un- 
derstanding: the  fact  that  Touro  College  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  Israel  builds  a  new 
channel  for  international  understanding:  and 
the  fact  that  both  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Stud- 
ies as  well  as  business  are  in  the  new  cur- 
riculum makes  an  Important  contribution  to 
three  nations.  Contributions,  in  a  multi-lat- 
eral sense,  to  a  growing  relationship  that  I 
consider  to  be  of  great  importance  not  only 
for  today's  time  but  for  the  future  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  very  Important  part  of  the 
world  where  I  spent  much  of  my  career.  In- 
terestingly enough.  Ambassador  Vorontsov 
spent  a  lot  of  this  career  in  the  Middle  E^ast 
as  well.  And  so  we  hope  that  those  contribu- 
tions will  also  be  counted  as  Important  to 
this  mutual  endeavor.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  say  these  few  words. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  sat  here  in  the  heart 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  someone  who  was 
bom  and  brought  up  across  the  river  In  New 
Jersey,  and  did  not  recognize  the  presence  of 
Commissioner  O'Dwyer  of  the  City  of  New 
York  who  is  the  New  York  guardian  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consulate  corps.  Commis- 
sioner, it  Is  nice  to  see  you  here.  Thank  you 
very  much  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Rkmarks  of  Dr.  Bernaro  Lander 
I  am  extremely  appreciative  of  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  diBtingolshed  guests,  of  the 
preeence  of  representatives  from  the  Mayor, 
flrom  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House,  and  ftvm 
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the  1  tadership  of  the  Staten  Island  commu- 
nity, in  pai^cular,  where  we  hope  to  estab- 
lish the  major  American  campus  of  the 
Tour  I's  International  School  of  Business. 

This  morning  we  are  participating  in  an 
histo  1c  event.  The  signing  of  an  Agreement 
betw(  en  Touro  College,  an  American  institu- 
tion ^f  Higher  Studies,  and  the  Labor  Union 
Movernent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  a  total 
of  141.000.000  members,  will  result  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  business  college 
in  Moscow.  It  is  our  intention  to  enhance 
and  ftirther  the  economic  relations  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  greatest  na- 
tions, of  the  world.  This  occurrence,  as  the 
Ambassador  pointed  out,  is  unique  in  the 
educational  annals  of  our  country  and  a  few 
year^  ago  it  would  have  been  unimaginable. 
Happily,  the  "Cold"  war  which  threatened 
ry  existence  of  civilized  life  and  the 
al  of  human  society  has  passed  from 
ene.  Hopefully,  Soviet  and  American 
ihip  recognize  that  we  need  each  other 
at  our  common  interests  and  goals  are 
later  than  any  differences  which  may 
us. 

American  Jewry,  it  is  an  especially 
t  moment  because  the  opening  of 
Touro  College  in  Moscow  brings  not  only  a 
degree-granting  American  business  program 
to  Sojelet  students  of  all  religions,  all  back- 
groui  ds  and  ethnic  lineage,  but  it  also  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  Soviet  Jews  to 
study  their  heritage  and  history  for  the  first 
time  in  over  seventy  years  with  the  official 
sanct  on  and  approval  of  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties. It  enables  a  very  ancient  people  to 
recre(,te  what  was  historically  the  greatest 
Buroi^an  center  of  Jewish  life. 

Thl$  gathering  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  ektraordinary,  progressive  and  forward- 
looklig  leadership  of  Mr.  Stanislav 
Kramarenko,  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Trade 
Union  Movement  and  Mr.  Albert  Relchmann, 
our  (Siairman,  our  guide,  who  has  provided 
sustained  encouragement  and  warm  counsel 
and  gjuidance.  We  are  also  the  beneficiaries 
of  suihmrt  and  advice  from  Ambassador  Ron- 
ald iLauder  who,  togehter  with  Mr. 
Reiclfnann,  have  been  pioneers  in  building 
fl  of  friendship  between  the  United 
I  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  are  Indebted 
to  th^  educational  leadership  of  our  Dean, 
Oeneilal  E^le  Cocke,  Jr.  and  to  the  support  of 
the  B  )ard  of  Trustees  of  Touro  College,  rep- 
reseni  ed  by  our  esteemed  and  beloved  Jacob 
Puchi  berg,  a  Founder  of  Touro,  We  also  ac- 
know  edge  the  brilliance  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Mich4 1  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  past 
twenty-live  years  to  rebuild  the  economic 
life  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Also,  we  recognize 
the  steadfastness  of  our  Vice  President,  Dr. 
Marvta  Farbstein,  who  made  six  trips  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  our  main  negotiator.  With- 
efforts  and  substantial  advice,  the  es- 
ent  of  this  school  could  not  have 
place.  Last  but  not  least— we  shall  al- 
we  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murashkovsky  who  initially  brought 
contact  with  the  Soviets, 
nvisage  that  the  signing  of  this  docu- 
ment jls  a  sjrmbolic  affirmation  of  a  growing 
toge^emess  between  the  United  States  and 
the  ^vlet  Union  and  between  our  peoples 
and  » lucational  systems. 

Wit  1  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  it  will  rep- 
resen  ,  a  significant  step  forward  toward  the 
achle  'ement  of  universal  peace  and  intMpor- 
ity. 
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COflCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
bu8lness(  is  closed. 


gins  on  s 
diction 
and   pro' 
Intermar: 


ES  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  207, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  lekrlslative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (l|.  207)  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change A)ct  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
and  enchance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Com- 
modity futures  Trading  Commission,  to 
curb  abuses  in  the  making  of  trades  and  the 
execution  of  orders  at  designated  contract 
markets,  to  provide  greater  representation 
of  the  pujbllc  interest  in  the  governance  of 
such  contract  markets,  to  enhance  the  integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  financial  markets 
by  provi(^ng  for  Federal  oversight  of  mar- 
k  index  futures,  clarifying  juris- 
er  innovative  financial  products 
ding  mechanisms  for  addressing 
:et  issues,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  whish  had  been  reported  from  the 
Conunltlee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forsstry  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  I,  SHOKT  TTTLEi  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  SHOttT  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "futures  Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Tabis  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  th\a  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Sh^rt  title;  table  ofcontenU. 

Sec.  2.  References  to  the  Commodity  Exchange 

I      Act 
TITLE  I— COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRADING 
COMMISSION:  FUNDING  AND  PERSONNEL 
Sec.  101.  J  luthorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  102.  I  Hring  and  compensation  authority  of 

Commission. 
Sec.  103.  iervicefees. 

TITLE  II  -FUTURES  TRADING  PRACTICES 

Subtitl  e  A— Floor  Surveillance  and  Dual 

Trading 

Sec.  201.  1  Hities  of  contract  markets. 

Sec.  202.  Commission   oversight:  deficiency   or- 
ders. 

Sec.  203.  i  h-al  orders. 

St  btitle  B— Broker  Associations 

Sec.  211.  I'rading  restrictions. 

Sec.  212.  IHsclosure. 

Su  btitle  C— Governing  Structure 

Sec.  221.  Qoveming  structure. 

Subtitle  D— Floor  Trader  Registration 

Sec.  231.  I  Unlawful  to  act  as  floor  trader 
broker  loithout  registration. 

Sec.  232.  1  egistration  of  floor  traders. 
SubtiUe  E— Penalties 

Sec.  241.  ( ivU  damages:  lioUnlity  of  futures  com- 
mission merchants. 

Sec.  242.  C  'ustomer  restitution. 

Sec.  243.  1  tcreased  penalties. 

Sec.  244.  >  ssessment  of  money  penalties:  collec- 
tion of  penalties. 

Sec.  245.  Money  penalties  in  civil  court  actions. 

Sec.  246.  false   information    to   self-regulatory 
organizations. 

Sec.  247.  ^aiful  violations:  false  and  mislead- 
ing statements. 

Sec.  248.  C  omplaints  against  registered  persons: 
class  action  suits. 
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PRACTICES 
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court  actions, 
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tered  persons: 


Sec.  249.  Penalties  study  and  guidelines. 
Subtitle  F^Assistance  to  Foreign  Futures 
Authorities 

Sec.  2SJ.  Subpoena  authority. 

Sec.  252.  Disclosure  by  the  Commission  of  infor- 
mation received  from  foreign  fu- 
tures authorities. 

Sec.  253.  Disclosure  by  the  commission  of  infor- 
mation to  foreign  futures  authori- 
ties. 

Sec.  254.  Cooperation  laith  foreign  futures  au- 
thorities. 

Sec.  255.  Investigative  assistance  to  foreign  fu- 
tures authorities. 

Sec.  256.  Payments  from   foreign   futures   au- 
thorities. 
Subtitle  G— General  Provisions 

Sec.  261.  Definitions. 

Sec.  262.  Risk  assessment  for  fiolding  company 
systems. 

Sec.  263.  Ethics  training  for  registrants. 

Sec.  264.  Undercover  operations  and  enforce- 
ment. 

Sec.  265.  Access  by  GAO  to  information  main- 
tained by  self-regulatory  organi- 
zations. 

Sec.  266.  Enhatuxment  of  registration  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  267.  Suspension  of  registrants  charged  uiith 
felonies. 

Sec.  268.  Prohibition  against  insider  trading. 

Sec.  269.  International  competitiveness  of  elec- 
tronic trading  systems. 

Sec.  270.  Interests  of  prodtuxrs  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Sec.  271.  Appeals  by  registered  futures  associa- 
tions. 

Sec.  272.  Telemarketing  fraud. 

Sec.  273.  Venue;  service  of  process. 

Sec.  274.  Study  of  delivery  points  for  agricul- 
tural corrmiodity  contracts. 

TITLE  III—INTERMARKET  COORDINATION 

Sec.  301.  Margin  on  stock  index  futures. 

Sec.  302.  Exemptive  authority. 

Sec.  303.  Hybrid  commodity  instruments. 

Sec.  304.  Index  participations. 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  401.  Effective  date. 

SEC  f.  BEFKKESCE8  TO  TBE  COmtODITr  BX- 
CBANOEACT. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
xohenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.). 
TTTUt  I—COMOtODnr  FUTURES  TRADING 

coMaassios:  funding  and  personnel 

SBC  10t.  AVTBOSOATION  OF  APPROPSIATtONS. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  12  (7  U.S.C.  16(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  S4S,300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  $56,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  $61,900,000 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  $63,200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  and  $71,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. ". 

uc.  ita.  mama  and  compensation  avtboe- 
m  OP  cotaassiON. 

(a)  Is  General.— Section  12(b)  (7  UJ.C.  16(b)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  desigjuUing  the  first  through  third  sen- 
tences as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3),  respec- 
tively: and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(4)(A)  The  Commission  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation and  number  of,  and  appoint  and  di- 
rect, employees  of  the  Commission.  Rates  of 
basic  pay  for  employees  of  the  Commission  may 
be  set  and  adjusted  by  the  Commission  unthout 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51,  sub- 
chapters III  and  VIII  of  chapter  53,  and  chapter 
54  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 


"(B)  The  Commission  may  provide  additional 
compensation  and  benefits  to  employees  of  the 
Commission  if  the  same  type  of  compensation  or 
benefits  are  then  being  provided  by  any  Federal 
bank  regulatory  agency  or.  if  not  then  being 
provided,  could  be  provided  by  such  an  agency 
under  applicable  provisions  of  law,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation. In  setting  and  adjusting  the  total 
amount  of  compensation  and  benefits  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission,  the  Commission  shall 
seek  to  maintain  comparability  with  the  Federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'Federal  bank  regu- 
latory agency'  means  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board.". 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  shall  issue  and  submit  to 
Congress  proposed  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— Such  amendment  and 
regulations  shall  become  effective  30  legislative 
days  or  90  calendar  days,  whichever  is  later, 
after  submission  of  such  regulations  to  Con- 
gress. 

S8C  1C9.  SSBV7CB  fXES. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL.— Section  12  (7  UJS.C.  16)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUouring 
new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Nottnthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commission  shall  promulgate,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  a  schedule 
of  appropriate  fees  to  be  assessed  against  per- 
sons benefiting  from  services  rendered  and  ac- 
tivities and  functions  performed  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  conjunction  with  its  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  such 
fees  shall  reflect  the  cost  to  the  Commission  of— 

"(A)  monitoring  trading  on  the  floors  of  des- 
ignated contract  markets  to  prevent  and  deter 
violations  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  supervising  contract  markets,  futures  as- 
sociations, leverage  transaction  merchants,  and 
other  registrants  to  ensure  compliance  with  self- 
regulatory  standards  established  under  this  Act; 

"(C)  aruilyzing  and  designating  new  futures, 
option,  or  leverage  contracts:  arui 

"(D)  such  other  services,  actimties,  and  func- 
tions as  the  Commission  finds  appropriate  for 
such  fees. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  fees  assessed  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  $3,900,000  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1992.  $7,800,000  during  fiscal  year 
1993.  $13,900,000  during  fiscal  year  1994. 
$20,800,000  during  fiscal  year  1995.  arui 
$21,700,000  during  fiscal  year  1996. 

"(4)  In  promulgating  a  schedule  of  appro- 
priate fees  under  this  subsection  to  be  assessed 
against  persons  benefiting  from  services  ren- 
dered or  activities  performed  by  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  may  consider  phasing  in  any 
new  or  increased  fees.  In  making  such  deter- 
mination, the  Commission  shall  consider  (A)  the 
immediate  impact  on  the  Federal  budget  of  in- 
creasing the  size  and  scope  of  the  Commission, 
and  (B)  the  burden  of  other  reasonable  costs 
being  borne  by  such  persons  for  purposes  of 
such  persons  coming  into  compliance  with  the 
standards  of  section  5a(b).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  26  of 
the  Futures  Trading  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  16a) 
is  repealed. 

TITLE  n— FUTURES  TRADING  PRACTICES 

SubtUle  A— Floor  SurveiUaitee  and  Dual 

TradiMg 

SBC  tOl.  DUTIES  OP  COtfnUkCT  HAMUETS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  Sa  (7  U.S.C.  7a)  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followirtg  new 
subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Each  contract  market  shall  maintain 
and  utilize  a  system  to  rrunitor  trading  to  detect 
and  deter  violations  of  the  contract  market's 
rules  and  regulations  committed  in  the  making 
of  trades  and  the  execution  of  customer  orders 
on  the  floor  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  such  con- 
tract market.  The  system  shall  include— 

"(A)  physical  observation  of  trading  areas: 

"(B)  audit  trail  and  recordkeeping  systems 
able  to  capture  essential  data  on  the  terms,  par- 
ticipants, and  sequence  of  transactions  (includ- 
ing relevant  data  on  unmatched  trades  and  out- 
trades); 

"(C)  systems  capable  of  and  used  to  review 
data  on  trades  effectively  on  a  regular  basis  to 
detect  violations  committed  in  making  trades 
arui  executing  customer  orders  on  the  floor  or 
subject  to  the  rules  of  such  contract  market,  in- 
cluding— 

"(i)  all  types  of  violations  attributable  to  dual 
trading;  and 

"(ii)  to  the  full  extent  feasible  as  deter-  mined 
by  the  Commission,  all  other  types  of  violations 
involving  the  making  of  trades  and  the  execu- 
tion of  customer  orders; 

"(D)  the  use  of  information  gathered  through 
such  system  on  a  consistent  basis  to  bring  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  actions  against  violators: 

"(E)  the  commitment  of  resources  to  such  sys- 
tem necessary  for  such  system  to  be  effective  in 
detecting  and  deterring  such  violations,  includ- 
ing adequate  staff  to  develop  and  prosecute  dis- 
cipliiuiry  actions:  and 

"(F)  the  assessment  of  meaningful  penalties 
against  violators  and  the  referral  of  appropriate 
cases  to  the  Commission. 

"(2)  The  audit  trail  system  of  the  contract 
market  shall  accurately  record — 

"(A)  the  times  of  trades  in  increments  of  no 
more  than  1  minute  in  length;  and 

"(B)  the  sequence  of  trades  for  each  floor 
trader  and  broker,  consistent  with  Commission 
regulations. 

"(3)  Beginning  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  audit  trail  system  of 
the  contract  market  shall— 

"(A)  for  all  trades,  record  accurat^y  and 
promptly  the  essential  data  on  terms,  partici- 
pants, and  times  as  required  by  the  Commission 
by  rule,  including  the  time  of  execution  of  such 
trade,  through  a  means  that — 

"(i)  records  such  data  in  a  form  which  cannot 
be  altered  except  in  a  manner  that  will  leave  a 
complete  arui  iruiependent  record  of  such  alter- 
ation; 

"(ii)  continually  provides  such  data  to  the 
contract  market: 

"(iii)  identifies  such  time,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable as  determined  by  the  Commission — 

"(I)  independently  of  the  person  making  the 
trade; 

"(II)  through  a  mechanism  that  records  the 
time  automatically  when  entered  by  the  person 
making  the  trade;  or 

"(III)  through  such  other  means  that  will 
capture  a  similarly  reliable  time:  aiui 

"(iv)  is  adequately  precise  to  determine,  to  the 
extent  practicable  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion by  rule  or  order— 

"(I)  the  sequence  of  all  trades  by  each  floor 
trader;  and 

"(II)  the  sequence  of  all  trades  by  each  floor 
broker;  arui 

"(B)  to  the  extent  practicable  as  determined 
by  the  Commission  by  rule  or  order,  for  customer 
trades,  record  the  time  that  each  order  is  re- 
ceived on  the  floor  of  the  board  of  trade,  is  re- 
ceived by  the  floor  broker  for  execution  (or  when 
such  order  is  transmitted  in  an  extremely  rapid 
manner  to  the  broker),  and  is  reported  from  the 
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floor  of  the  board  of  trade  as  executed,  through 
a  ntearu  that— 

"(i)  records  such  times  in  a  form  which  cannot 
be  altered  except  in  a  manner  that  toill  leave  a 
complete  and  independent  record  of  such  alter- 
ation: 

"(ii)  continually  provides  such  data  to  the 
contract  market; 

"(Hi)  identifies  such  time — 

'  (1)  independently  of  the  person  making  the 
trade  or  processing  the  order; 

"(II)  throxigh  a  mechanism  that  records  the 
time  automatically  when  entered  by  the  person 
making  the  trade  or  processing  such  order,  as 
appropriate;  or 

"(III)  through  such  other  means  as  urill  cap- 
ture a  similarly  reliable  time;  and 

"(iv)  is  ade<juately  precise  to  determine— 

"(I)  the  setpierux  in  which,  for  each  futures 
commisaion  merchant,  floor  broker,  or  member 
firm,  as  applicable,  all  orders  are  received  on 
and  reported  from  the  floor  of  the  contract  mar- 
ket; and 

"(II)  the  sequence  in  which  orders  are  re- 
ceived by  each  floor  broker  for  execution. 

"(4)  The  Commission  may.  by  rule,  establish 
standards  under  which  the  axtdit  trail  systems 
required  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  record,  to 
the  extent  practicable— 

"(A)  the  sequence  of  all  trades  made  by  all 
floor  traders  and  floor  brokers;  and 

"(B)  the  interval  between  the  time  of  receipt 
and  the  time  of  execution  of  each  order  by  the 
floor  broker. 

"(5)  The  Corranission  shall,  by  rule  or  order, 
make  exemptions  to  the  extent  appropriate  from 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)— 

"(A)  for  an  exchange  with  respect  to  which 
the  Commission  finds  that — 

"(i)  the  volume  of  trading  on  such  exchange  is 
relatively  small  and  the  exchange  has  dem- 
onstrated substantial  compliance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  such  paragraph;  and 

"(ii)  the  trade  monitoring  system  at  such  ex- 
change otherwise  maintains  a  high  level  of  com- 
pliance tDith  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  for  categories  of  customer  orders  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Cormnission  finds  tluxt  such 
orders  are  transmitted  to  and  reported  from  the 
trading  pit  in  an  extremely  rapid  manner  such 
that  substantial  compliance  with  the  objectives 
of  paragraph  (3)  can  be  otherwise  achieved. 

"(6)  Any  rule  or  order  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  shall  become 
effective  30  legislative  days  or  90  calendar  days, 
whichever  is  later,  after  submission  of  such  rule 
or  order  to  Congress.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(8)  of  section  5a  (7  V.S.C.  7a) 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
further  amended  by  striking  "paragraph  (12)  of 
this  section"  and  inserting  "paragraph  (12)  of 
this  subsection" . 

(2)  Section  22  (7  U.S.C.  25)  U  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  "sections 
Sa(ll)"  and  inserting  "sections  5a(a)(ll)";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A),  by  strildng  "sec- 
tion Sa(8)  and  section  5a(9)"  and  insertirig  "sec- 
tion 5a(a)(8)  and  section  5a(a)(9)". 

aac.  Ml  coiaassiON  ovkssigbtv  dbficjescv 


(a)  In  General.— The  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  8d  (7  U.S.C.  12d)  the  follow- 
ing new  lection: 
•aac.  at.  cxmoossion  ovaasioaT;  OErtcascY 

OBDKKa. 

"(a)  AssssSMENTS.—Not  later  than  18  months 
after  Oie  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
at  least  once  every  2  years  thereafter,  the  Com- 
mimon  shall  assess  whether  the  trade  nwnitor- 
ing  system  of  each  contract  market  satisfies  sec- 
tion 5a(b). 

"(b)  Ordeks.— 

"(1)  Causes.— The  Commission  shall  issue  a 
proposed  deficiency  order  in  accordance  with 


parai  raph  (2)  if,  based  on  its  assessment  or  on 
other  in  fomuition,  the  Commission  at  any  time 
has  rtason  U>  believe  that  a  contract  market's 
trade  monitoring  system  implemented  pursuant 
to  section  5a(b)  does  not  satisfy  one  or  more  of 
t?ie  rtpiirements  of  such  section. 

"(21  CONTENTS.— A  proposed  order  issued 
undemthis  subsection  shall  specify— 

"(AB  the  deficiencies  the  Commission  ttas  rea- 
son ti  believe  exist  in  the  trade  monitoring  sys- 
tem of  the  contract  market  and  a  statement  of 
reasons  supporting  the  Commission's  belief  that 
those  deficiencies  exist; 

"(Bf  the  corrective  action  that  the  Commission 
believes  that  the  contract  market  must  take  and 
table  timetable  for  such  corrective  ac- 

a  date,  not  less  than  20  days  from  the 
)f  issuance  of  the  proposed  order,  when 
nder  will  become  final,  subject  to  sub- 
(d). 

"(3f  Remedies.— On  becoming  final,  the  Com- 
nassxiki  order  may  require  the  contract  market 
to-\ 

"(Am  institute  appropriate  improvements  in  its 
trade  pionitoring  system  necessary  to  correct  the 
deficitncies  noted  therein; 

"(B)  satisfy  stated  objective  performance  cri- 
teria tp  correct  such  deficiencies: 

"(Ci  upgrade  or  reconfigure  existing  systems 
for  cillecting  or  processing  relevant  data  on 
trading  and  trader  or  broker  activity,  including, 
wherei  appropriate,  the  commitment  of  addi- 
tioruiRresources; 

"(Dl  suspend  the  privilege  of  dual  trading  in 
such  flontrocf  market,  if  the  deficiency  noted  in 
such  trder  relates  to  the  prevention,  detection, 
or  disfiplining  of  violations  attributable  to  such 
tradirh  at  such  contract  market,  subject  to  the 
standards,  exceptions,  and  duration  provisions 
of  subjection  (c);  or 

"(El  take  any  combination  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D). 

"(4)\REMOVAL.—If  the  Commission  finds,  after 
notica  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record  prior  to  such  order  becoming  final,  that 
a  naraed  officer,  director,  committee  member,  or 
emploiee  of  such  contract  market  has  will- 
fully-i 

"(Ai  violated  this  Act,  the  rules  or  regulations 
of  the  Commission  thereunder,  or  the  rules  of 
such  aontract  market; 

"(Bi  abused  the  authority  of  such  person;  or 

"(Ci  without  reasonable  justification  or  ex- 
cuse mis  failed  to  enforce  compliance  unth  any 
inoviMn  of  the  rules  of  such  contract  market  by 
any  nfmber  or  person  associated  with  a  member 
thereo 

the  Commission  may  issue  an  order  under  this 
section  to  remove  such  officer,  director,  commit- 
tee mekuber,  or  employee. 

"(5)  Designation  as  contract  market.— Not- 
toithsi  iruiing  section  6,  during  the  period  that  a 
propoi  ed  or  final  order  under  this  section  is  in 
effect,  the  Commission  may  refrain  from  approv- 
ing at  y  application  for  desigruition  as  a  con- 
tract I  tarket  made  by  the  exchange  whose  con- 
tract 4arket  is  the  subject  of  such  order. 

"(6)jDELEGATlON.—The  Commission  shall  not 
delega  le  the  authority  to  issue  orders  under  this 
subseo^n. 

"(c)  Dual  Trading.— 

"(1)  In  GENBRAL.—Within  18  months  after  the 
date  c  f  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion siall  initiate  proceedings  to  suspend  the 
privile  je  of  dual  trading  on  each  contract  mar- 
ket, jkirsuant  to  an  order  issued  under  sub- 
section (b)  ttiat  becomes  final  under  subsection 
(d),  unless  the  Commission  determines,  as  part 
of  thei  first  assessment  made  of  such  contract 
markei  under  subsection  (a),  that— 

"Mi  the  trade  monitoring  system  in  place  at 
the  coktract  market  jotts/ics  the  requirements  of 
sectioi  5a(b),  such  that  such  system  is  capable 
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of  and  is  being  used  to  detect  and  bring  appro- 
priate dis(^plinary  actions  unth  regard  to  viola- 
tions attri^table  to  dual  trading  at  such  con- 
tract mark  et;  or 

"(B)(i)  ^lere  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  a 
dual  traddig  suspension  would  harm  the  public 
interest  it  hedging  and  price  basing  at  such 
contract  njarHcet;  and 

"(ii)  otl^  remedies  under  subsection  (b)  are 
more  appropriate. 

"(2)  Exceptions.— A  Commission  order  sus- 
pending dual  trading  may  provide  for  exceptions 
to  ensure  fairness  and  orderly  trading  in  such 
contract  rmrket  (including,  where  appropriate, 
a  reasonable  phase-in  period,  a  limitation  of  the 
suspensiort  to  specified  contracts,  exceptions  for 
certain  sptead  transactions,  corrections  of  trad- 
ing errors,,  or  allowing  a  customer  to  designate 
in  writing  not  less  than  once  annually  a  named 
floor  broker  to  execute  orders  for  such  cus- 
tomer).     I 

"(3)  DURATION. —Such  suspension  shall  re- 
rruiin  in  effect  until  the  Commission  makes  the 
finding  rehired  under  paragraph  (1).  The  Com- 
mission sft^UJ  act  expeditiously  to  consider  mak- 
ing such  finding  upon  any  demonstration  by  the 
contract  market  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(d)  Remission.  Modification,  or  Delay  of 
Orders.— Before  any  proposed  deficiency  order 
issued  by  the  Commission  under  subsection  (b) 
may  become  final,  the  Commission  shall— 

"(1)  protide  the  affected  contract  market  with 
an  opportinity  for  a  hearing  through  submis- 
sion of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments  and, 
under  terns  set  by  the  Commission  at  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  contract  market,  through  an  oral 
presentatit  n  of  views  and  comments  to  the  Com- 
mission, in  order  to  petition  the  Commission  to 
rescind,  mt  dify,  or  delay  such  order;  and 

"(2)  ruU  on  such  petition,  not  less  than  20 
days  befor^  the  order  takes  effect,  making  find- 
ings, as  appropriate,  as  to  whether— 

"(A)  the  deficiencies  cited  by  the  Commission 
have  been  corrected  or  are  being  corrected  under 
an  expeditious  timetable  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission;    I 

"(B)  «  a  trade  monitoring  system  of  the  con- 
tract marUet  is  deficient  as  noted  in  the  defi- 
ciency ordfr;  or 

"(C)  the.  timetable  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its]  proposed  order  for  corrective  action 
by  the  confract  market,  and  the  particular  cor- 
<n  proposed,  is  appropriate  in  light 
noted  and  the  purposes  of 


rective  ac 
of  the  de. 
this  Act 
"(e)  P 


Jalties.— Violation  of  a  final  defi- 
ciency order  issued  under  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
considered  a  violation  of  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission for  purposes  of— 

"(1)  estal)lishing  liability  and  assess  penalties 
against  a  Contract  market  or  any  director,  offi- 
cer, agent,  or  employee  thereof  under  section  6b: 
or  I 

"(2)  initiating  proceedings  under  section  5b  or 
6(a).  I 

"(D  JuokiAL  Review.— 

'  (1)  PERfONS.—Any  person,  other  than  a  con- 
tract mari^.  aggrieved  by  an  order  issued 
under  sub-^  section  (b)(4),  may  obtain  review  of 
such  order  when  issued  by  the  Commission 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  in  section  6(b). 

"(2)  CotB-RACT  markets.— Any  contract  mar- 
ket that  nas  petitioned  the  Commission  to  re- 
scind, modify,  or  delay  any  proposed  order  is- 
sued under  subsection  (b)  may  obtain  judicial 
review  of  any  final  such  order  only  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  party  seeking  review  resides  or  has  its 
principal  tlace  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit,  under  the  standards  applicable 
to  rulemaking  proceedings  under  section  553  of 
title  5.  Unii  ed  States  Code. 

"(g)  Refi>rts.— 
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"(1)  Reports  on  orders.— Within  3  days  of 
the  issttance  of  any  proposed  or  final  order 
under  this  section  or  a  finding  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  toith  respect  to  dual  trading,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  on  such  order  or  finding,  in- 
cluding a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  contract  market  involved: 

'  (B)  the  deficiencies  alleged  in  the  trade  mon- 
itoring system  at  such  contract  market:  and 

"(C)  the  remedies  sought  by  such  order. 
(Z)  Annual  reports.— The  Commission  shall 
report  annxuUly  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  on  actions  taken  to  carry  out  this 
section,  including  a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  findings  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  each  trade  monitoring  system  at  a  con- 
tract market  examined  by  the  Commission  dur- 
ing such  period:  and 

"(B)  any  proposed  or  final  order  issued  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  based  on  defi- 
ciencies the  Commission  has  uncovered  in  such 
systems,  including  an  analysis  of  the  remedies 
imposed  against,  and  the  corrective  action  taken 
by,  the  contract  market  pursuant  to  such  order. 

"(h)  Definition  of  Dual  Trading.— As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  'dual  trading'  means 
the  execution  of  customer  orders  by  a  floor 
broker  on  any  trading  day  during  which  the 
floor  broker  has  executed  any  trade  in  the  same 
contract  market  for — 

"(1)  the  account  of  the  floor  broker: 

"(2)  an  account  for  which  the  broker  has 
trading  discretion:  or 

"(3)  an  account  controlled  by  a  person  loith 
whom  such  broker  is  subject  to  trading  restric- 
tions under  section  4j(3).". 

(b)  Study.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  report  that  contains— 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  progress  of  each  con- 
tract market  in  developing  ond  implementing 
systems  to  record  the  times  of  transactions  inde- 
pendently, precisely,  and  completely  as  required 
under  section  5a(b)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  (as  added  by  section  201  of  this  Act):  and 

(B)  recommendations  as  to  whether  any  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  completion  of  such  systems 
or  any  modification  of  the  starulards  contained 
in  such  section  is  appropriate. 

(2)  GAO  VIEWS.— The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  stale  to  Congress  the 
views  of  the  Comptroller  General  with  regard  to 
such  report. 

SBC.  aOS.  ORAL  ORDERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4c  (7  US.C.  6c)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  adopt  rules  requir- 
ing that  a  contemporaneous  umtten  record  be 
made,  as  practicable,  of  all  orders  for  execution 
on  the  floor  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  each  con- 
tract market  placed  by  a  member  of  the  contract 
market  who  is  present  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
such  order  is  placed.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  Commission  shall 
adopt  the  rules  required  by  the  amendment 
made  under  subsection  (a)  within  270  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B    broker  A— oeiatUma 
SBC  til.  TRADING  RBSTRICTIOSS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4j  (7  U.S.C.  6j)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  a  floor  broker  may  not  execute  an  order  of 


a  customer  if  such  floor  broker  knows  the  oppo- 
site party  to  the  transaction  to  be  a  floor  broker 
or  floor  trader  with  whom  such  trader  or  broker 
has  a  relationship  involving  trading  on  such 
contract  market  as— 

"(i)  a  partner  in  a  partnership: 

"(ii)  an  employer  or  employee:  or 

"(Hi)  such  other  affiliation  as  the  Commission 
may  specify  by  rule. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply— 

"(i)  if  the  Commission  has  adopted  rules  that 
the  Commission  certifies  to  Congress  require  pro- 
cedures and  standards  designed  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  attributable  to  the  trading  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A):  or 

"(ii)  to  any  contract  market  that  has  imple- 
mented rules  designed  to  prevent  violations  of 
this  Act  attributable  to  the  trading  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  except  that,  if  the  Commis- 
sion determines,  by  rule  or  order,  that  such  rules 
are  not  adequate  to  prevent  such  violations, 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  becorr^e  effective  with  re- 
spect to  such  contract  market  after  a  reasonable 
period  determined  by  the  Commission.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effective  270  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SBC.  Stt.  DISCLOSVRB. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  5a  (7  U.S.C.  7a;  (as 
amended  by  section  201(1)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11); 

(2)  by  striking  ttte  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12)  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follouring  new 
paragraph: 

"(13)  provide  for  disclosure  to  the  exchange 
and  the  Commission  of  any  trade,  business,  or 
financial  partnership,  cost-,  profit-,  or  capital- 
sharing  agreements  or  other  formal  arrangement 
among  or  between  floor  brokers  and  traders  on 
such  contract  market  where  such  partnership 
agreement  or  arrangement  is  material  and 
known  to  the  floor  broker  or  floor  trader:". 

Subtitle  C—GovertUmg  Structure 
SBC.  Ul.  GOVERNING  STRVCTVRB. 

(a)  Contract  Markets.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  5a  (7  UJ.C.  7a)  (as  amended  by  sections 
201(1)  and  212  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(14)(A)  provide  for  meaningful  representa- 
tion on  the  governing  board  of  the  contract  mar- 
ket's board  of  trade  of  a  diversity  of  interests, 
including— 

"(i)  futures  cortunission  merchants: 

"(ii)  producers  of,  and  consumers,  processors, 
distributors,  or  merchandisers  of.  priitcipal  com- 
modities traded  on  the  exchange: 

"(Hi)  floor  brokers  and  traders:  and 

'  (iv)  participants  in  a  variety  of  pits  or  prin- 
cipal groups  of  commodities  traded  on  the  ex- 
change. 

"(B)  provide  that  no  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  menbers  of  such  board  be  comprised  of 
nonmembers  of  such  contract  market's  board  of 
trade  vnth— 

"(i)  expertise  in  futures  trading,  or  the  regula- 
tion thereof,  or  in  commodities  traded  through 
contracts  on  the  exchange:  or 

"(ii)  other  eminent  qualifications  making  such 
person  capable  of  participating  in  arui  contrib- 
uting to  board  deliberations. 

"(C)  provide  that  no  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  members  of  such  board  be  comprised  where 
applicable  of  farmers,  producers,  merchants,  or 
exporters  of  principal  commodities  traded  on  the 
exchange: 

"(15)(A)  provide  on  all  major  disciplinary 
committees  for  a  diversity  of  membership  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  fairness  arui  to  prevent  special 
treatment  or  preference  for  any  person  in  the 
conduct  of  disciplinary  proceedings  and  the  as- 
sessment of  penalties. 


"(B)  A  major  disciplinary  committee  hearing  a 
disciplinary  matter  shall  include— 

"(i)  qualified  persons  representing  segments  of 
the  exchange  membership  other  than  that  of  the 
subject  of  the  proceeding:  and 

"(ii)  where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  qualified  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  exchange. 

"(C)  If  a  contract  market  takes  final  discipli- 
nary action  against  a  member  for  a  violation 
that  involx>es  the  execution  of  a  customer  trans- 
action arui  results  in  firuincial  harm  to  such 
customer,  the  contract  market  shall  promptly  in- 
form the  futures  commission  merchant  identified 
on  the  records  of  such  contract  market  as  hav- 
ing cleared  such  transaction,  arui  such  futures 
comntission  merchant  shall  promptly  inform  the 
person  identified  on  its  records  as  the  owner  of 
the  account  for  which  such  transaction  was  exe- 
cuted, of  the  disciplinary  action  arui  the  prin- 
cipal facts  thereof: 

"(16)(A)  provide  for  the  avoidance  of  conflict 
of  interest  in  all  deliberations  by  the  governing 
board  arui  any  disciplinary  and  oversight  com- 
mittees. 

"(B)  In  order  to  comply  with  subparagraph 
(A),  each  contract  rmrket  shall  adopt  rules  ond 
procedures  to  require,  at  a  minimum,  that  any 
member  of  a  governing  t>oard  or  a  disciplinary 
or  oversight  committee  must  abstain  from  par- 
ticipation in  confidential  deliberations  and  vot- 
ing on  any  matter  where  the  ruimed  party  in  in- 
terest is  the  member,  the  member's  employer,  the 
member's  employee,  or  any  other  person  that 
has  a  business  or  employment  relationship  with 
the  member  that  warrants  abstention  by  such 
member. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  paragraph,  in  considering  whether  the  con- 
tract market  should  take  any  significant  oction 
that  would  not  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
for  its  prior  approval,  including  the  adoption  of 
any  nonphysical  emergency  rule  (but  excluding 
any  rule  not  submitted  for  prior  Commission  ap- 
proval because  such  rule  is  unrelated  to  terms 
arui  coruiitions  of  any  contract  traded  on  such 
contract  market),  the  contract  market  shall 
adopt  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  en- 
sure that — 

"(i)  any  party  with  access  to  material, 
nonpublic  information  about  such  deliberations 
gained  through  the  position  of  the  party  as  an 
exchange  employee  or  official  shall  be  prevented 
from — 

"(I)  trading,  directly  or  iruUrectly,  in  a  man- 
ner to  take  improper  advantage  of  such  informa- 
tion: or 

"(II)  transmitting  such  information  to  any 
other  party,  except  as  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties:  arui 

"(ii)  prior  to  such  deliberations,  the  governing 
board  or  disciplinary  or  oversight  committee, 
acting  directly  or  through  an  authorized  mem- 
ber or  contract  market  official,  shall  (after  re- 
view of  the  positions  of  the  members  of  such 
board  or  committee,  and  positions  at  the  firms 
with  which  such  members  are  affiliated,  includ- 
ing customer  positions,  in  the  futures  or  option 
contract  that  is  the  subject  of  the  matter  before 
the  board  or  committee)  consider  whether  any 
member  of  the  board  or  committee  must  abstain 
from  participating  in  the  matter  before  the 
board  or  committee  due  to  positions  of  such 
member,  or  positioru,  including  customer  posi- 
tions, field  at  any  firm  with  which  such  member 
is  affiliated,  in  the  futures  or  option  contract 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  matter  before  the  board 
or  committee. 

"(D)  If  any  board  or  committee  considers 
whether  to  direct  any  member  to  abstain  from 
participation  in  any  matter  before  the  board  or 
committee,  the  minutes  of  such  deliberatioiu 
shxill  clearly  reflect  this  fact;  and 
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"(17)  provide  that  no  member  found  by  the 
Commission,  a  contract  market,  a  registered  fu- 
tures association,  or  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  have  corttmitted  any  violation  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law  that  would  re- 
flect on  the  fitness  of  the  member  may  serve  on 
any  contract  market  oversight  or  disciplinary 
panel  for  an  appropriate  period  (as  defined  by 
Commission  rule).". 

(b)  REGISTERED  FUTURES  ASSOCIATIONS.— Sec- 
tion 17(b)  (7  U.S.C.  21(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  such  association  provides  for  meaningful 
representation  on  the  governing  board  of  such 
association  of  a  diversity  of  membership  inter- 
ests and  provides  tttat  no  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  mertibers  of  such  board  be  comprised  of 
qualified  nonmembers  of  or  persons  who  are  not 
regulated  by  such  association. 

"(12)(A)  such  association  provides  on  all 
major  disciplinary  committees  for  a  diversity  of 
membership  sufficient  to  ensure  fairness  and  to 
prevent  special  treatment  or  preference  for  any 
person  in  the  conduct  of  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings and  the  assessment  of  penalties. 

"(13)  A  major  disciplinary  committee  hearing 
a  disciplinary  matter  shall  include — 

"(i)  qualified  persons  representing  segments  of 
the  association  membership  other  than  that  of 
the  subject  of  the  proceeding;  and 

"(ii)  where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  qualified  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  association.". 

(c)  Implementation.— Not  later  than  270  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  shall  adopt 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
including  rules  that— 

(1)  specify  membership  categories  that  shall  be 
represented  on  disciplinary  panels: 

(2)  define  "major  disciplinary  committee"  for 
purposes  of  sections  5a(a)(15)  and  17(b)(12)  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b),  respectively); 

(3)  specify  the  conditions  under  which  such 
panels  shall  include  qualified  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  exchange  or  association, 
which  shall  include  at  a  minimum— 

(A)  any  disciplinary  action  where  the  subject 
of  such  action  is  a  member  of  the  contract  mar- 
ket or  association  governing  board  or  of  any 
major  disciplinary  committee  of  such  contract 
market  or  association;  and 

(B)  any  disciplinary  action  based  on  facts  re- 
lated to  a  claim  that  the  subject  of  such  action 
manipulated  or  attempted  to  manipulate  the 
price  of  a  commodity  or  future  or  option: 

(4)  provide  guidance  in  determining  what  are 
acceptable  forms  of  and  procedures  for  the  dis- 
closure by  members  of  contract  market  boards  or 
committees  under  section  5a(a)(16)(C)  of  such 
Act;  and 

(5)  define  the  appropriate  periods  during 
which  merrU>ers  fourid  to  have  violated  relevant 
laws  may  not  serve  on  exchange  oversight  or 
disciplinary  panels  under  section  5a(a)(17)  of 
tucA  Act. 

SiHitl*  D— floor  Trader  RegUtratioH 

SMC  m.  UNLAWnjL  TO  ACT  AS  FtOOR  TRADER 
OK  BKOESR  WTTBOVT  RBGISTSA- 
TtON. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4e  (7  U.S.C.  6e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SMC.  M.  UNLAWFUL  TO  ACT  AS  FLOOR  TRADER 

OR    BROKER    mTBOUT   REGISITtA- 

TION. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  act 


of  any  commodity  for  future  delivery,  on  or  sub- 


"(1)  a  floor  trader  in  executing  purchases  and 
mslet;  or 

"(2)  a  fioor  broker  in  executing  an  order  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  commodity  for  fu- 
ture delivery,  or  involving  any  contract  of  sale 


ject  to 
unless 


\he  rules  of  any  contract  market, 

nich  person  shall  have  registered,  under 


this  A  rt,  loith  the  Commission  as  such  fioor 
trader  or  floor  broker  and  such  registration 
shall  t  ot  have  expired  nor  been  suspended  nor 
revoke  I.". 

(b)  I  FFECTiVB  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  sub  ection  (a)  shall  become  effective  180  days 
after  tke  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SBC.  U^.  REGISTRATION  OF  FLOOR  TRADERS. 

The  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  «i  sections  4f(l),  4g(l).  and  6d(l)  (7  U.S.C. 

>g(l),    13a-2(l)).    by   striking    "or  floor 

and  inserting  "floor  broker,  or  floor 


6f(l). 
broker' ' 
trader 

(2)  ii  section  6d(8)(A)  (7  U.S.C 
ini  erting    ",    floor    trader, 


13a-2(8)(A)), 
after    "floor 


by 
broker' 

(3)  it  section  8a(l),  (7  U.S.C.  12a(l)),  by  strik- 
ing "arid  floor  brokers"  and  inserting  "floor 
brokeri ,  and  floor  traders";  and 

(4)  »i   sections  8a(2)(C)(i).  8a(2)(D)(ii),   and 
8a(3)(i  Hii)  (7  U.S.C.  12a(2)(C)(i),  12a(2)(D)(ii). 
and  12  i(3)(E)(ii)),  by  inserting  "floor  trader, 
after  "floor  broker, 

SubtUle  E— Penalties 

SBC  M|-  CIVZL  DAMAGES;  UABUJTY  OF  FUTURES 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Duties  of  Contract  Markets.— Sub- 
(a)(ll)  of  section  5a  (7  U.S.C.  7a)  (as 

amendid  by  section  201(1)  of  this  Act)  is  further 

amendi  d- 

(1)  bi  striking  "(i)"  and  inserting  "(A)' 

(2)  b  I  striking  "voluntary  and  (ii)"  and  in- 
"voluntary,  (13)";  and 

(3)  b  I  inserting  after  the  word  "market"  the 
follouH  ig:  ",  and  (C)  in  the  case  of  a  claim  aris- 
ing fro  n  a  violation  in  the  execution  of  an  order 

floor  of  a  contract  market,  such  proce- 


(a) 
section 


on  the 

dure  st  all  provide,  to  the  extent  appropriate— 

"(i)  for  payment  of  actual  damages  proxi- 
mately caused  by  such  violation.  If  an  award  of 
actual  iamages  is  made  against  a  floor  broker  in 
connecHon  unth  the  execution  of  a  customer 
order,  arui  the  futures  commission  merchant 
which  elected  the  floor  broker  for  the  execution 
of  the  fustomer  order  is  held  to  be  responsible 
under  ^ction  2(a)(1)  for  the  floor  broker's  viola- 
tion. Si  ich  futures  commission  merchant  may  be 
requirt  i  to  satisfy  such  award  if  the  floor 
broker  ^ails  to  do  so;  and 

"(ii)  where  the  violation  is  willful  and  inten- 
tional, for  payment  to  the  customer  of  punitive 
or  exe  nplary  damages,  in  addition  to  losses 
proximttely  caused  by  the  violation,  in  an 
amoun  equal  to  no  more  than  two  times  the 
amoun  of  such  losses.  If  punitive  or  exemplary 
danuxgi  s  are  awarded  against  a  floor  broker  in 
connec  ion  unth  the  execution  of  a  customer 
order,  and  the  futures  commission  merchant 
which  lelected  the  floor  broker  for  the  execution 
of  suc^  order  is  held  to  be  responsible  under  sec- 
tion 20  0(1)  for  the  floor  broker's  violation,  such 
futurei  commission  merchant  may  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  award  of  punitive  or  exemplary  dam- 
ages if  the  floor  broker  fails  to  do  so,  except  that 
such  rt  quirement  shall  apply  to  the  futures  com- 
mission merchant  only  if  it  willfully  and  inten- 
tioruUtit  selected  the  floor  broker  with  the  intent 
to  assi  rt  or  facilitate  the  floor  broker's  viola- 
tion.". 

(b)  I  Complaints  Against  Registered  Per- 
sons.- Section  14(a)  (7  U.S.C.  18(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  "awarding  actual  damages  proxi- 
mately caused  by  szich  violation"  and  inserting 
"aioan  ling — 

"(1)  actual  damages  proximately  caused  by 
such  V  olation.  If  an  award  of  actual  damages  is 
made  igainst  a  floor  broker  in  connection  with 
the  extcution  of  a  customer  order,  and  the  fu- 
tures Mmmission  merchant  which  selected  the 
floor  I  roker  for  the  execution  of  the  customer 
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order  is  hi  Id  to  be  responsible  uruier  section 
2(a)(1)  for  he  floor  broker's  violation,  such  fu- 
tures commission  merchant  may  be  required  to 
satisfy  sucH  award  if  the  floor  broker  fails  to  do 
so;  and      j 

"(2)  in  tie  case  of  any  action  arising  from  a 
willful  and  intentional  violation  in  the  execu- 
tion of  an  ( )rder  on  the  floor  of  a  contract  mar- 
ket, punitii  e  or  exemplary  damages  equal  to  no 
more  than  wo  times  the  amount  of  such  actual 
damages.  If  an  award  of  punitive  or  exemplary 
damages  is  'made  against  a  floor  broker  in  con- 
nection with  the  execution  of  a  customer  order, 
and  the  fuixres  commission  merchant  which  se- 
lected the  Moor  broker  for  the  execution  of  the 
customer  older  is  held  to  be  responsible  under 
section  2(aJI(l)  for  the  floor  broker's  violation, 
such  futur^  commission  merchant  may  be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  such  au>ard  if  the  floor  broker 
fails  to  do  3p,  except  that  such  requirement  shall 
apply  to  tlie  futures  commission  merchant  only 
if  it  wUlfulh/  and  intentionally  selected  the  floor 
broker  mtnthe  intent  to  assist  or  facilitate  the 
floor  brokens  violation. ". 

(c)  Registered  Futures  Associations.— Sec- 
tion 17(b)(10)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(i)"  and  inserting  "(A)"; 

(2)  by  sti(iking  "voluntary  and  (ii)"  arui  in- 
serting "votuntary,  (13)";  and 

(3)  by  iruierting  after  the  word  "association" 
the  follovH^g:  ",  ond  (C)  in  the  case  of  a  claim 

a  violation  in  the  execution  of  an 
e  floor  of  a  contract  market,  such 
ihall  provide,  to  the  extent  appro- 


arising  froi 
order  on  t 
procedure 
priate— 

"(i)  for 
mately  ca 
actual  dai 
connection 
order,  and 
which  sell 
of  the  cits, 


■yment  of  actual  damages  proxi- 
by  such  violation.  If  an  award  of 
ges  is  made  against  a  floor  broker  in 
with  the  execution  of  a  customer 
the  futures  commission  merchant 
d  the  floor  broker  for  the  execution 
mer  order  is  held  to  be  responsible 
under  section  2(a)(1)  for  the  floor  broker's  viola- 
tion, such  futures  commission  merchant  may  be 
required  t^  satisfy  such  award  if  the  floor 
broker  failsUo  do  so;  and 

"(ii)  where  the  violation  is  willful  and  inten- 
tional, for  payment  to  the  customer  of  punitive 
or  exempliy  damages,  in  addition  to  losses 
proximatelti  caused  by  the  violation,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  no  more  than  two  times  the 
amount  of  such  losses.  If  punitive  or  exemplary 
damages  ave  awarded  against  a  floor  broker  in 
connection  with  the  execution  of  a  customer 
order,  andl  the  futures  commission  merctiant 
which  selected  the  floor  broker  for  the  execution 
of  such  order  is  held  to  be  resporisible  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)(I)\for  the  floor  broker's  violation,  such 
futures  corrinission  merchant  may  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  award  of  punitive  or  exemplary  dam- 
ages if  the  poor  broker  fails  to  do  so,  except  that 
such  requirkment  shall  apply  to  the  futures  com- 
mission melfchant  only  if  it  willfully  and  inten- 
tionally selected  the  floor  broker  with  the  intent 
to  assist  or  facilitate  the  floor  broker's  violation. 

(d)  Priva  tb  Rights  of  Action.— Section  22(a) 
(7  U.S.C.  2t  (a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  followif  g  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  aiy  action  arising  from  a  violation  in 
the  executit  n  of  an  order  on  the  floor  of  a  con- 
tract markitt.  the  person  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  si  all  be  liable  for— 

"(A)  acU\al  damages  proximately  caused  by 
such  violati  on.  If  an  award  of  actual  damages  is 
made  again  st  a  floor  broker  in  connection  with 
the  executi  m  of  a  customer  order,  and  the  fu- 
tures commission  merchant  which  selected  the 
floor  broke'  for  the  execution  of  the  customer 
order  is  htld  to  be  responsible  under  section 
2(a)(1)  for  he  floor  broker's  violation,  such  fu- 
tures commission  merchant  may  be  required  to 
satisfy  sucl^  award  if  the  floor  broker  fails  to  do 
so;  arui 

"(B)  whete  the  violation  is  willful  and  inten- 
tional, pun  itive  or  exemplary  damages  equal  to 
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rising  from  a 
n  the  execu- 
':ontJaci  mar- 
s  equal  to  no 
f  such  actual 
or  exemplary 
raker  in  con- 
stomer  order, 
vnt  which  se- 
Tution  of  the 
>nsible  under 
r's  violation, 
t  may  be  re- 
I  floor  broker 
irement  shall 
erchant  only 
cted  the  floor 
facilitate  the 

ATIONS.—Sec- 


'association" 
se  of  a  claim 
fcution  of  an 
market,  such 
itent  appro- 
mages  proxi- 
an  award  of 
'oor  broker  in 
'  a  customer 
on  merchant 
the  execution 
e  responsible 
roker's  viola- 
^hant  may  be 
if  the  floor 

il  and  inten- 
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no  more  than  two  times  the  amount  of  such  ac- 
tual damages.  If  an  aujard  of  punitive  or  exem- 
plary damages  is  made  against  a  floor  broker  in 
connection  with  the  execution  of  a  customer 
order,  and  the  futures  commission  merchant 
which  selected  the  floor  broker  for  the  execution 
of  the  customer  order  is  held  to  be  responsible 
under  section  2(a)(1)  for  the  floor  broker's  viola- 
tion, such  futures  commission  merchant  may  be 
required  to  satisfy  such  au>ard  if  the  floor 
broker  fails  to  do  so,  except  that  such  require- 
ment shall  apply  to  the  futures  commission  mer- 
chant only  if  it  willfully  and  intentionally  se- 
lected the  floor  broker  with  the  intent  to  assist 
or  facilitate  the  floor  broker's  violation. ". 
SSC.  MJ:  CVSTOMKR  RBSmVTlON. 

The  tenth  sentence  of  section  6(b)  (7  U.S.C.  9) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Hfter  "may"  the  first 
place  it  appears: 

(2)  by  striking  "and,  if  and  inserting  "(2) 
if: 

(3)  by  striking  "may  suspend"  and  inserting 
"suspend"; 

(4)  by  striking  "and  may"  and  inserting 
"(3)":  and 

(5)  by  inserUng  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing: "and  (4)  require  restitution  to  customers  of 
damages  proximately  caused  by  violations  of 
such  persons". 

8SC.  ua.  mcRKASun  penaltos. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.—Sections  6(b),  6(c),  and  9  (7 
U.S.C.  9,  I3b.  and  13)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  "$100,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "the  higher  of  1100,000  or  triple  the  mon- 
etary gain  to  such  person". 

(b)  NONENFOKCEMENT  OF  RULES  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT OR  Other  violations.— Section  6b  (7 
U.S.C.  13a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$100,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "$500,000":  and 

(2)  in  ttte  last  sentence,  by  striking  "the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  penalty  to  the  net  uiorth 
of  the  offending  person  and". 

SBC  U4.  ASSESSMBNT  OF  MONEY  PENALTOS; 
COLLECTION  OF  PENALTIES. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  6  (7  U.S.C.  9a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
money  penalty  assessed  under  subsection  (b), 
the  Commission  shall  consider  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  gravity  of  the  viola- 
tion. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C),  if  a  money  penalty  is  assessed 
against  a  person  under  subsection  (b),  such  per- 
son shall  beginning  15  days  after  such  assess- 
ment— 

"(i)  be  prohibited  automatically  from  trading 
on  all  contract  markets:  and 

"(ii)  if  the  person  is  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission, be  suspended  automatically, 
untU  such  person  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commission  that  payment  of  such  amount, 
with  interest  on  such  payment  to  the  date  of 
payment,  has  been  made. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
person  on  whom  the  penalty  is  assessed  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission,  within  15 
days  from  the  expiration  of  the  period  allouied 
for  payment  of  such  peruilty,  that— 

"(i)  an  appeal  as  authorized  by  subsection  (b) 
has  been  taken:  or 

"(ii)  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty then  due  has  been  made. 

"(C)  If  on  appeal  the  Commission  prevails  or 
if  the  appeal  is  dismissed,  the  automatic  prohibi- 
tion against  trading  and  suspension  of  registra- 
tion imposed  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  expiration  of  30  days  from 
the  date  of  judgment  on  the  appeal. 

"(3)  If  the  person  on  whom  a  money  penalty 
is  imposed  under  subsection  (b)  fails  to  pay  such 
penalty  after  the  lapse  of  the  period  allowed  for 


appeal  or  after  the  affirmance  of  such  penalty, 
the  Commission  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General  who  shall  recover  such  penalty 
by  action  in  the  appropriate  United  StcUes  dis- 
trict court. ". 

SEC.  M&  UONET  PENALTIES  IN  CIVIL  COVET  AC- 
TIONS. 
Section  6c  (7  U.S.C.  13c)  is  ameruied— 

(1)  by  desigiuxting  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sentences  as  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c).  (e),  (f),  ond  (g),  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  (as  so  des- 
ignated) ttte  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  seek  arui  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  impose,  on  a  proper 
shouting,  on  any  person  found  in  the  action  to 
have  committed  any  violation  a  civil  peruilty  in 
the  amount  of  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
$100,000  or  triple  the  monetary  gain  to  the  per- 
son for  each  violation. 

"(2)  If  a  person  on  whom  such  a  peruilty  is 
imposed  fails  to  pay  the  peruilty  uiithin  the  time 
prescribed  in  the  court's  order,  the  Commission 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
who  shall  recover  the  penalty  by  action  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  diiltrict  court.". 
SEC.  U*.  FALSE  INFORMIATION  TO  SELF-BEGV- 
LATOEY  OEGANtZATIONS. 

Section  9  (7  U.S.C.  13)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  rrune  than  $100,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  together  with 
the  costs  of  prosecution,  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  falsify,  conceal,  or  cover 
up  by  any  trick,  scheme,  or  artifice  a  material 
fact,  make  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
statements  or  representatioris,  or  make  or  use 
any  false  uniting  or  document  knowing  the 
same  to  contain  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudu- 
lent statement  or  entry  to  a  contract  market, 
board  of  trade,  or  futures  association  designated 
or  registered  under  this  Act  acting  in  further- 
ance of  its  official  duties  under  this  Act.". 

SEa  M7.  WOLFVL  VtOLAITONS;  FALSE  AND  JffS- 
LEAIKNO  STATEHENTS. 

Section  9  (7  U.S.C.  13)  (as  amended  by  section 
246  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  thereunder  the  violation  of  which  is 
made  unlawful  or  the  observance  of  which  is  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  or  any  per- 
son who  willfully  and  knowingly  makes,  or 
causes  to  be  made,  any  statement  in  any  appli- 
cation, report,  or  document  required  to  be  filed 
under  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  there- 
under or  any  uruiertaking  contained  in  a  reg- 
istration statement  required  uruler  this  Act,  or 
by  any  contract  market  or  registered  futures  as- 
sociation in  connection  unth  an  application  for 
membership  or  participation  therein  or  to  be- 
come associated  with  a  member  thereof,  which 
statement  was  false  or  misleading  with  respect 
to  any  material  fact,  shall  on  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  S  years,  or  both,  except  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  found  to  have  acted  knowingly  for 
purposes  of  this  section  if  the  person  proves  that 
the  person  had  no  knowledge  of  such  require- 
ment under  this  Act  or  rule  or  regulation.". 
SBC.   ua.    COMnJUNTS   AGAINST   EEOISTEBB) 

naaoNS;  class  action  svtts. 

Section  14(a)  (7  U.S.C.  18(a))  (as  amended  by 
section  241(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesigruittng  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection  des- 
ignation: arut 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  An  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
subsection  by  any  one  or  more  persons  described 


in  this  subsection  for  arui  in  behalf  of  such  per- 
son or  persons  arui  other  persons  similarly  situ- 
ated, if  the  Commission  permits  such  actions 
pursuant  to  a  firuU  rule  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  270  days  after  the  daU  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commission 
shall  propose  arui  publish  for  public  comment 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  sub- 
paragraph (A).  In  developing  such  rules,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  the  potential  impact 
of  such  actions  on  resources  available  to  the 
reparations  system  established  under  this  Act 
and  the  relative  merits  of  bringing  such  actions 
in  Federal  court.". 
SEC.  u».  penalties  study  and  guidelines. 

(a)  Study.— The  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  shall  study  the  penalties  the  Com- 
mission imposes  against  persons  found  to  have 
violated  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1  et  seq.)  arui  the  penalties  imposed  by  contract 
markets  against  persons  found  to  have  violated 
their  respective  rules  established  under  such 
Act. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
SeruLte  a  report  that  describes  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  stibsection  (a).  The  re- 
port shall— 

(1)  irulude  an  aruUysis  of  whether  systematic 
differences  exist  among  petMlties  imposed  by 
various  contract  markets  for  similar  offenses, 
arui,  if  so.  the  causes  of  such  differeruxs: 

(2)  propose  iruiustry-wide  guidelines  or  rules 
to  make  peruilty  levels  among  exchanges  consist- 
ent, including,  if  appropriate,  minimum  pen- 
alties or  penalty  ranges  for  various  offenses; 
arui 

(3)  propose  guidelines  or  rules  to  make  Com- 
mission penalty  levels  consistent,  iru:luding,  if 
appropriate,  minimum  penalties  or  penalty 
ranges  for  various  offenses. 

SubtUU  F    Anittance  to  Foreign  Futmrm 
AtUhoritiea 
SBC.  Ul.  SUBPOENA  AUTBOBITY. 

The  third  sentence  of  section  6(b)  (7  UJi.C.  15) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "Act  arut"  and  inaerting 
"Act,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Act,"  arui  inserting  "Act,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  any  action  taken  under  sec- 
tion 12(f), "■ 

SSC.  ux  disclosube  by  the  cotaassKM  of 

INFOBMATHM  EECEIVED  FBOm  FtM- 
SIGN  FVTVBES  AUTBfMmBS. 

Section  8(b)  (7  U.S.C.  12(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  the 
disclosure  of  data  or  information  obtained  by 
the  Commission  from  a  foreign  futures  author- 
ity.". 

SEa  tSS.  DISCLOSUBE  BY  THE  COtOOSSlON  OF 
DiFOBMATION  TO  FOBSIGN  FV- 
TUBES  AVTOOBmBS. 

Section  8(e)  (7  U.S.C.  12(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  fifth  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "jurisdiction,"  the  first 
place  it  appears  the  following:  "any  foreign  fu- 
tures authority,":  arid 

(B)  bs:  Inserting  after  "such"  the  foUowlnp 
"foreign  futures  authority,";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "information  to  a" 
the  following:  "foreign  futures  authority  or 
to  a"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "disclosed  by  such" 
the  following:  "foreign  futures  authority,"; 
and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  "or  agency  thereor* 
the  following:  "or  foreign  futures  author- 
ity.". 
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IM,    COCNPCRATION    WITH    FOREIGN    FU- 
TUSBS  AirrBOillTIE& 

Section  12(a)  (7  U.S.C.  16(a))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "thereof."  the  following: 
"any  foreign  futures  authority,  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  a  foreign  government  or 
political  subdivision  thereof.". 

SBC.  Mi.  INVB8TIGATIVE  ASSISTANCE  TO  FOR- 
BCN  FUTURES  AUTHORITIES. 

Section  12  (7  U.S.C.  16)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 108  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)(1)  On  request  from  a  foreign  futures 
authority,  the  Commission  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, provide  assistance  in  accordance 
with  this  section  If  the  requesting  authority 
states  that  the  requesting  authority  is  con- 
ducting an  investigation  that  it  considers 
necessary  to  determine  whether  any  person 
has  violated,  is  violating,  or  is  about  to  vio- 
late any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  relating  to 
a  futures  or  options  matter  that  the  request- 
ing authority  administers  or  enforces. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  conduct  such  in- 
vestigation as  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  to  collect  information  and  evi- 
dence pertinent  to  the  request  for  assistance. 

"(3)  Such  assistance  may  be  provided  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  facts  stated  in  the 
request  would  also  constitute  a  violation  of 
a  law  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  In  deciding  whether  to  provide  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  whether — 

"(A)  the  requesting  authority  has  agreed 
to  provide  reciprocal  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission in  futures  and  options  matters;  and 

"(B)  compliance  with  the  request  would 
prejudice  the  public  interest  of  the  United 
States.". 

SBC.  IML  PAYMENTS  FROM  FOREIGN  FUTURES 
AUTHORITIES. 

Section  12  (7  U.S.C.  16)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 108  and  255  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  may  accept  pasrment 
and  reimbursement,  in  cash  or  In  kind,  from 
a  foreign  futures  authority,  or  made  on  be- 
half of  such  authority,  for  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Commission  (includ- 
ing its  members  and  employees)  in  carrying 
out  any  investigation  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  in  providing  any  other  assist- 
ance to  a  foreign  futures  authority.  Any  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  accepted  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  a  reimburse- 
ment to  the  appropriated  funds  of  the  Ck)m- 
mission.". 

SHbtUU  G—Gemerai  ProoiMioiu 
8EC.  Ml.  DEFOnrtONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serHng  after  the  first  section  (7  U.S.C.  1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"SMC.  ia.  DEFmmosa. 

"As  used  in  this  Act: 

"(1)  Board  of  trade.— The  term  -board  of 
trade'  means  any  exchange  or  association, 
whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  of  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying 
or  selling  any  commodity  or  receiving  the  same 
for  sale  on  consignment. 

"(2)  Commission.— The  term  -Commission' 
means  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion established  under  section  2(a)(2). 

"(3)  CouyoDiTY.—The  term  'commodity' 
means  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  com,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghums,  mill  feeds,  butter, 
eggs,  Solanum  tuberosum  (Irish  potatoes),  wool, 
wool  tops,  fats  and  oils  (including  lard,  tallow, 
cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  all 
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rectly,  by 


other  fats  and  oils),  cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed, 
peanuts^  soybeans,  soybean  meal,  livestock,  live- 
stock pioducts,  and  frozen  concentrated  orange 
juice,  atid  all  other  goods  and  articles,  except 
onions  is  provided  in  Public  Law  8S-839  (7 
U.S.C.  1  3-1),  and  all  services,  rights,  and  inter- 
ests in  chich  contracts  for  future  delivery  are 
presentl  i  or  in  the  future  dealt  in. 

"(4)  COMMODITY  POOL  OPERATOR.— The  term 
'commoi  ity  pool  operator'  means  any  person  en- 
gaged i\  a  business  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
investnunt  trust,  syndicate,  or  similar  form  of 
enterprise,  and  who,  in  connection  therewith, 
solicits,  accepts,  or  receives  from  others,  funds, 
securitit  s,  or  property,  either  directly  or  through 
capital  contributions,  the  sale  of  stock  or  other 
forms  o)  securities,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose 
of  tradt  \g  in  any  commodity  for  future  delivery 
on  or  SI  bject  to  the  rules  of  any  contract  mar- 
ket, exo  fpt  that  the  term  does  not  include  such 
persons  not  within  the  intent  of  the  definition  of 
the  term  as  the  Commission  may  specify  by  rule, 
regulatii  m,  or  order. 

"(5)  C  OMMODITY  TRADING  ADVISOR.— 

'-(A)  .  N  GENERAL. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided i«  this  paragraph,  the  term  'commodity 
trading  idvisor' means  any  person  who — 

"(i)  fa  r  compensation  or  profit,  engages  in  the 
businesi  of  advising  others,  either  directly  or 
through  publications,  loritings,  or  electronic 
media,  i  s  to  the  valtie  of  or  the  advisability  of 
trading  n — 

"(/;  a  ly  contract  of  sale  of  a  commodity  for 
future  d  'livery  made  or  to  be  made  on  or  subject 
to  the  nlesofa  contract  market; 

"(II)  ( ny  commodity  option  authorized  under 
section  i  c;  or 

"(III)  any  leverage  transaction  authorized 
under  st  ction  19;  or 

"(ii)  fi  r  compensation  or  profit,  and  as  part  of 
a  regula  '  business,  issues  or  promulgates  analy- 
ses or  n  tports  coriceming  any  of  the  activities 
referred  \o  in  clause  (i). 

"(B)  IIXCLUSIONS.-Subject  to  subparagraph 
(C),  the  term  'commodity  trading  advisor'  does 
not  irtch  de— 

"(i)  ai  y  bank  or  trust  company  or  any  person 
acting  a  '  an  employee  thereof; 

"(ii)  t  ny  news  reporter,  news  columnist,  or 
news  ed  tor  of  the  print  or  electronic  media,  or 
any  law  ler,  accountant,  or  teacher; 

"(Hi)  my  floor  broker  or  futures  commission 
merchar\  I; 

"(iv)  i  ie  publisher  or  producer  of  any  print  or 
electron} :  data  of  general  and  regular  dissemi- 
nation, I  ncluding  its  employees; 

"(v)  tl  e  fiduciary  of  any  defined  benefit  plan 
that  is  tubject  to  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Se:nirity  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1001  et 
seq.); 

"(vi)  c  ni/  contract  market;  and 

"(vii)  vch  other  persons  not  within  the  intent 
of  this  f  iragraph  as  t?ie  Commission  may  speci- 
fy by  rvie,  regulation,  or  order. 

"(C)  Incidental  services.— Subparagraph 
(B)  sha\ '  apply  only  if  the  furnishing  of  such 
services  i)j/  persons  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)  is  Si  lely  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  their 
btisiness  or  profession. 

"(D)  .  IDVISORS.—The  Commission,  by  rule  or 
regulatii  n,  may  include  within  the  term  'com- 
modity trading  advisor',  any  person  advising  as 
to  the  XM  lue  of  commodities  or  issuing  reports  or 
analysei  concerning  commodities  if  the  Commis- 
sion det  rrmines  that  the  rule  or  regulation  will 
effectua,  e  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(6)  CONTRACT  OF  SALE.— The  term  'contract 
of  sale'  includes  sales,  agreements  of  sale,  and 
agreeme,  \ts  to  sell. 

"(7)  <  OOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRODUC- 
ERS.— Tl  e  term  'cooperative  association  of  pro- 
ducers' Ifieans  any  cooperative  association,  cor- 
porate, ir  otherujise,  not  less  than  75  percent  in 
good  fai^h  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  indi- 
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controlled 
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producers  of  agricultural  products 
and  otherwpe  complying  uHth  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1912  (42  Stat.  388.  chapter  57;  7  U.S.C. 
including  any  organization  acting 
of  such  associations  and  ovmed  or 
such  associations,  except  ttiat 
business  dorie  for  or  with  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  ^hereof,  shall  not  be  considered  ei- 
ther member  lor  nonmember  business  in  determin- 
ing the  compiiance  of  any  such  association  with 
this  Act.       I 

"(8)  FLOOk  BROKER.— The  term  'floor  broker' 
means  any  terson  who,  in  or  surrouruiing  any 
pit,  ring,  pox,  or  other  place  provided  by  a  con- 
tract marketUor  the  meeting  of  persons  similarly 
engaged,  shkll  purchase  or  sell  for  any  other 
person  any  iommodity  for  future  delivery  on  or 
subject  to  th^  rules  of  any  contract  market. 

"(9)  FLOok  TRADER.— The  term  -floor  trader' 
means  any  ierson  who,  in  or  surrounding  any 
pit,  ring,  po$t,  or  other  place  provided  by  a  con- 
tract marketuor  the  meeting  of  persons  similarly 
engaged,  pufchases,  or  sells  solely  for  such  per- 
son's oum  account,  any  commodity  for  future 
delivery  on  tr  subject  to  the  rules  of  any  con- 
tract marketi 

"(10)  FORa/GN  FUTURES  AUTHORITY.— The  term 

'foreign  futures  authority'  means  any  foreign 
government,  pr  any  department,  agency,  govern- 
mental body  I  or  regulatory  organization  empow- 
ered by  a  fdreign  government  to  administer  or 
enforce  a  law,  rule,  or  regulation  as  it  relates  to 
a  futures  orjoptions  matter,  or  any  department 
or  agency  of\  a  political  subdivision  of  a  foreign 
government  Empowered  to  administer  or  enforce 
a  law,  rule,  \or  regulation  as  it  relates  to  a  fu- 
tures or  optiins  matter. 

"(11)  FVTWIE  DELIVERY.— The  term  'future  de- 
livery' does  mot  include  any  sale  of  any  cash 
commodity  f6r  deferred  shipment  or  delivery. 

"(12)  Futures  commission  merchant.— The 
term  'futuret  commission  merchant'  means  an 
individtial,  association,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  trusi  that- 
aged  in  soliciting  or  in  accepting 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  corrtmod- 
delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules 
t  market;  and 
in  connection  with  such  solicitation 
of  orders,  accepts  any  money,  se- 
roperty  (or  extends  credit  in  lieu 
rgin,  guarantee,  or  secure  any 
tracts  tfiat  result  or  iruxy  result 


"(A)  is 
orders  for  t 
ity  for  futuri 
of  any  contri 

"(B)  in  or 
or  acceptan 
curities,  or 
thereof)  to 
trades  or  a 
therefrom. 

"(13)     II 
'interstate  ci 

"(A)  bet 
sion,  or  the 
outside  thert 

"(B)  betWi 
territory,  or 


term 


srstatb    commerce.— The 
rce'  means  commerce — 
any  State,  territory,  or  posses- 
strict  of  Columbia,  and  any  place 
\>f:or 

points  within  the  same  State, 
jssession,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  through  any  place  outside  thereof,  or 
within  any  territory  or  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColurU>ia. 

"(14)  Intrcducino  broker.— The  term  'intro- 
ducing broker'  means  any  person  (except  an  in- 
dividtial u>/id  elects  to  be  and  is  registered  as  an 
associated  pi  rson  of  a  futures  commission  mer- 
chant) engaged  in  soliciting  or  in  accepting  or- 
ders for  the  ;  Turchase  or  sale  of  any  commodity 
for  future  d^ivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of 
market  who  does  not  accept  any 
money,  secuMties,  or  property  (or  extend  credit 
in  lieu  there  \f)  to  margin,  guarantee,  or  secure 
any  trades  o\  contracts  that  result  or  may  result 
therefrom. 

'(15)  Member  of  a  contract  market.— The 
of  a  contract  market'  means  an  in- 
dividual, association,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  trust  owting  or  holding  membership  in,  or 
membership  representation  on,  a 
contract  mar  cet  or  given  members'  trading  privi- 
leges thereon 
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"(16)  Person.— The  term  •person'  imporU  the 
plural  or  singular,  and  includes  indiinduals,  as- 
sociations, partnerships,  corporations,  and 
trusts.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
2(a)a)(A)  (7  V.S.C.  2  and  4)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "For  the  purposes"  and  all 
that  follows  through  ":  Provided,  That  the  Com- 
mission" and  inserting  "(i)  The  Commission": 

(2)  by  striking  ";  And  provided  further.  That, 
except"  and  inserting  a  period  and  "Except"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (i)  and  (U)  of  the 
third  sentence  (as  in  effect  before  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subsection)  as  subclauses  (I) 
and  (II),  respectively: 

(4)  by  designating  the  fifth  sentence  (as  in  ef- 
fect before  the  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section) as  clause  (ii): 

(5)  by  striking  the  sixth  and  seventh  sentences 
(as  in  effect  before  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subsection): 

(6)  by  designating  the  eighth  sentence  (as  in 
effect  before  the  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section) as  clause  (Hi):  and 

(7)  by  striking  the  ninth  sentence  (as  in  effect 
before  the  amendments  made  by  this  subsection) 
through  the  end  of  the  subparagraph. 

SBC.  tSl.  RISK  ASSESSMENT  FOR  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY STSTEMS. 

Section  4f  (7  U.S.C.  6f)  (as  amended  by  section 
232(1)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  "this  paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting 
"this  subsection":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)(1)  As  used  in  this  subsection: 

"(i)  The  term  'affiliated  person'  means  any 
person  directly  or  indirectly  controlling,  con- 
trolled by,  or  under  common  control  unth  a  fu- 
tures commission  merchant,  as  the  Commission, 
by  rule  or  regulation,  may  determine  will  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(ii)  The  term  'Federal  banking  agency'  s?iall 
have  the  same  meaning  us  the  term  'appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency'  in  section  3(g)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(g)). 

"(2)(A)  Each  registered  futures  commission 
merchant  shall  obtain  such  information  and 
make  and  keep  such  records  as  the  Commission, 
by  rule  or  regulation,  prescribes  concerning  the 
registered  futures  commission  merchant's  poli- 
cies, procedures,  or  systems  for  monitoring  and 
controlling  financial  and  operational  risks  to  it 
resulting  from  the  activities  of  any  of  its  affili- 
ated persons,  other  than  a  natural  person. 

"(B)  The  records  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  describe,  in  the  aggregate,  each 
of  the  futures  and  other  financial  activities  con- 
ducted by,  and  the  customary  sources  of  capital 
and  funding  of,  those  of  its  affiliated  persons 
whose  business  activities  are  reasonably  likely 
to  have  a  material  impact  on  the  financial  or 
operational  condition  of  the  futures  commission 
merchant,  including  its  adjusted  net  capital,  its 
liquidity,  or  its  ability  to  conduct  or  finance  its 
operations. 

"(C)  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  regulation, 
may  require  summary  reports  of  such  informa- 
tion to  be  filed  by  the  futures  commission  mer- 
chant unth  the  Commission  no  more  frequently 
than  quarterly. 

"(3)(A)  If,  as  a  result  of  adverse  market  condi- 
tions or  based  on  reports  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  or  other 
available  information,  the  Commission  reason- 
ably concludes  that  the  Commission  has  con- 
cerns regarding  the  financial  or  operational 
condition  of  any  registered  futures  commission 
merchant,  the  Commission  may  require  the  fu- 
tures commission  merchant  to  make  reports  con- 


cerning the  futures  and  other  financial  activi- 
ties of  any  of  such  person's  affiliated  persons, 
other  than  a  natural  person,  whose  business  ac- 
tivities are  reasonably  likely  to  have  a  material 
impact  on  the  financial  or  operational  condition 
of  the  futures  commission  merchant. 

"(B)  The  Commission,  in  requiring  reports 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  shall  specify  the  in- 
formation required,  the  period  for  which  it  is  re- 
quired, the  time  and  date  on  which  the  informa- 
tion must  be  furnished,  and  whether  the  infor- 
mation is  to  be  furnished  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion or  to  a  contract  market  or  other  self-regu- 
latory organization  with  primary  responsibility 
for  examining  the  registered  futures  commission 
merchant's  financial  and  operational  condition. 

"(4)(A)  In  developing  and  implementing  re- 
porting requirements  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
with  respect  to  affiliated  persons  subject  to  ex- 
amination by  or  reporting  requirements  of  a 
Federal  banking  agency,  the  Commission  stiall 
consult  with  and  consider  the  views  of  each 
such  Federal  banking  agency.  If  a  Federal 
banking  agency  comments  in  writing  on  a  pro- 
posed rule  of  the  Commission  under  this  sub- 
section that  has  been  published  for  comment, 
the  Commission  shall  respond  in  uniting  to  the 
written  comment  before  adopting  the  proposed 
rule.  The  Commission  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
Federal  banking  agency,  publish  the  comment 
and  response  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the  time 
of  publishing  the  adopted  rule. 

"(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii),  a  reg- 
istered futures  commission  merchant  shall  be 
considered  to  have  complied  with  a  record- 
keeping or  reporting  requirement  adopted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  concerning  an  affiliated 
person  that  is  subject  to  examination  by,  or  re- 
porting requirements  of.  a  Federal  banking 
agency  if  the  futures  commission  merchant  uti- 
lizes for  the  recordkeeping  or  reporting  require- 
ment copies  of  reports  filed  by  the  affiliated  per- 
son with  the  Federal  banking  agency  pursuant 
to  section  5211  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C. 
161),  section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  321  et  seq.),  section  7(a)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  lS17(a)),  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1467a(b)),  or  section  8  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1347). 

"(ii)  The  Commission  rruiy.  by  rule  adopted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  require  any  futures 
commission  merchant  filing  the  reports  with  the 
Commission  to  obtain,  maintain,  or  report  sup- 
plemental information  if  the  Commission  makes 
an  explicit  finding  that  the  supplemental  infor- 
mation is  necessary  to  inform  the  Commission 
regarding  potential  risks  to  the  futures  commis- 
sion merchant.  Prior  to  requiring  any  such  sup- 
plemental information,  the  Commission  shall 
first  request  the  Federal  banking  agency  to  ex- 
pand its  reporting  requirements  to  include  the 
information. 

"(5)  Prior  to  making  a  request  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  for  information  with  respect  to  an 
affiliated  person  that  is  subject  to  examination 
by  or  reporting  requirements  of  a  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  the  Commission  stuill— 

"(A)  notify  the  agency  of  the  information  re- 
quired with  respect  to  the  affiliated  person;  and 

"(B)  corisult  unth  the  agency  to  determine 
whether  the  information  required  is  available 
from  the  agency  and  for  other  purposes,  unless 
the  Commission  determines  that  any  delay  re- 
sulting from  the  consultation  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  ensuring  the  financial  and  oper- 
ational condition  of  the  futures  commission  mer- 
chant or  the  stability  or  integrity  of  the  futures 
markets. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  the  Commission  to  require  any 
futures  commission  merchant  to  obtain,  main- 
tain, or  furnish  any  examination  report  of  any 
Federal  banking  agency  or  any  supervisory  rec- 


onanendations  or  analysis  contained  in  the  re- 
port. 

"(7)  No  information  provided  to  or  obtained 
by  the  Commission  from  any  Federal  banking 
agency  pursuant  to  a  request  under  paragraph 
(5)  regarding  any  affiliated  person  that  is  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  or  reporting  requirements 
of  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  be  disclosed  to 
any  other  person  (other  than  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8  or  section  8a(6)),  without  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Federal  banking  agency. 

"(8)  The  Commission  shall  notify  a  Federal 
banking  agency  of  any  concerns  of  the  Commis- 
sion regarding  significant  financial  or  oper- 
ational risks  resulting  from  the  activities  of  any 
futures  commission  merchant  to  any  affiliated 
person  thereof  that  is  subject  to  examiruUion  by 
or  reporting  requirements  of  the  Federal  bank- 
ing agency. 

"(9)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order,  may  exempt  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons uruier  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  periods  as  the  Commission  shall  provide  in 
the  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  from  this  sub- 
section arul  the  rules  and  regulations  issued 
under  this  subsection.  In  granting  the  exemp- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  consider,  among 
other  factors— 

"(A)  whether  information  of  the  type  required 
under  this  subsection  is  available  from  a  super- 
visory agency  (as  defined  in  section  1101(7)  of 
the  Right  to  Finarunal  Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3401(7))),  a  State  insurance  commission 
or  similar  State  agency,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Corronission,  or  a  similar  foreign  regu- 
lator; 

"(B)  the  primary  business  of  any  affiliated 
person: 

"(C)  the  Tuiture  and  extent  of  domestic  or  for- 
eign regulation  of  the  affiliated  person's  activi- 
ties: 

"(D)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  registered 
futures  commission  merchant's  commodity  fu- 
tures and  options  activities:  and 

"(E)  teith  respect  to  the  registered  futures 
commission  mercluint  and  its  affiliated  persons, 
on  a  consolidated  basis,  the  amount  and  propor- 
tion of  assets  devoted  to,  arui  revenues  derived 
from,  activities  in  the  United  Slates  futures  mar- 
kets. 

"(10)  Information  required  to  be  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 8.  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  section 
8  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commission  shall  not  t>e  compelled  to 
disclose  any  information  required  to  be  reported 
under  this  subsection,  or  any  information  sup- 
plied to  the  Conmiission  by  any  domestic  or  for- 
eign regulatory  agency  that  relates  to  the  finan- 
cial or  operational  condition  of  any  affiliated 
person  of  a  registered  futures  commission  mer- 
chant. 

"(11)  Nothing  in  paragraphs  (1)  throu^fh  (10) 
sfuill  be  construed  to  supersede  or  to  limit  in  any 
way  the  authority  or  powers  of  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
regulations  issued  under  this  Act.". 

SEC.  M3.  BTBICS  TRAINING  FOR  REGISTRANTS. 

(a)  Mandatory  Training  for  Regist;:ants. — 
Section  4p  (7  U.S.C.  6p)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation: and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shtiUl  issue  regulations  to 
require  new  registrants,  within  6  months  after 
receiving  such  registration,  to  attend  a  training 
session,  and  all  other  registrants  to  atterul  peri- 
odic training  sessions,  to  ensure  that  registrants 
understand  their  responsibilities  to  the  public 
under  this  Act,  including  responsibilities  to  ob- 
serve just  and  equitcU)le  principles  of  trade,  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Corrmiission,  any  rule 
of  any  appropriate  contract  market,  registered 
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futures  aaaociation,  or  other  self-regulatory  or- 
gartizatUm.  or  any  other  applicable  Federal  or 
State  law,  rule,  or  regulation.". 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  shall  issue  the  regulations 
required  by  section  4p(b)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  no  later  tftan  270  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SMC.  M4.   UNIOMCOVBR  OPERATIONS  AND  BN- 
FOmCUtKNT. 

Section  8(a)  (7  U.S.C.  12(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  sections  2(a)(7)  and 
9(d)  of  this  Act.  section  594S  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  sections  1341.  3302(b).  and  9102  of 
title  31  of  such  Code,  and  sections  254  and  255 
of  title  41  of  such  Code,  the  Commission  may,  by 
order,  authorize  specified  employees  to  conduct 
undercover  investigations  where  the  Commission 
has  reason  to  believe  that  violations  of  this  Act 
may  have  occurred,  may  be  occurring,  or  may  be 
about  to  occur  to  ascertain  whether  proceedings 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  violations 
are  appropriate. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  before  initiating  an  investigation 
under  this  paragraph  and  other  Federal  or  State 
law  enforcement  officials  as  appropriate.  The 
Commission  shall  not  adopt  an  order  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  unless  the  Commission  has  first 
made  a  request  to  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
Attorney  General  conduct  the  proposed  under- 
cover investigation  and  the  Attorney  General 
has  declined  to  do  so  in  a.  reasonable  time  period 
as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

"(C)  In  conducting  such  investigations,  the 
Commission  may  coordinate  with  arui  seek  the 
assistance  of  other  Federal  or  State  law  enforce- 
ment authorities,  contract  markets,  registrants, 
or  other  private  parties  as  the  Commission  con- 
siders appropriate. 

"(D)  During  the  conduct  of  an  investigation 
under  this  paragraph,  the  employees  conducting 
ttich  investigation  shall  report  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  no  less  than  once  every  90 
days  on  the  progress  of  such  investigation. 

"(E)  A  Commission  employee  who  participates 
in  a  violation  of  this  Act  in  the  course  and  as 
a  necessary  element  of  an  undercover  investiga- 
tion authorized  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  liable  in  any  action  or  proceeding  arising 
from  such  violation. 

"(F)  The  Commission  shall  by  rule  adopt  pro- 
cedures governing  the  conduct  of  such  inves- 
tigations that  are  similar  to  guidelines  adopted 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  tlie  conduct  of  un- 
dercover investigations.", 
amc.  Mt.  iiccsss  ar  gao  to  nfFoanAnoN 

M/UNTAOatD  BY  SELF-KaGVLATOBY 
OaOANlZATtONS. 

Section  8(i)  (7  U.S.C.  12(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection  des- 
ignation; 

(2)  by  striking  ",  except"  arui  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
and  inserting  a  period;  atul 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  reviews 
and  audits  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Comptroller 
General  and  any  duly  authorized  representative 
shall,  under  the  terms  and  coruiitions  applicable 
to  the  Commission,  have  access  to  and  the  right 
to  examine  all  records  and  other  recorded  infor- 
mation, in  any  form,  except  such  records  that 
relate  to  open  position  data,  unless  pursuant  to 
a  request  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 


ate, and  to  examine  any  property  that  is  within 
the  posmssion  and  control  of  any  contract  mar- 
ket, clearinghouse,  or  registered  futures  associa- 
tion untfiin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  the  Comptroller  General  shall  maintain 
the  sam(  level  of  confidentiality  for  information 
made  atiailable  under  this  paragraph  as  the 
Commission.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Actounting  Office  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  statutory  penalties  for  unauthorized  dis- 
closure or  use  as  officers  arui  employees  of  the 
Commisi  ion. 

"(4)  '.  ''he  Comptroller  General  shall  not  in- 
clude i  t  reports  data  aiul  information  that 
would  I  eparately  disclose  the  business  trans- 
actions or  market  positions  of  any  person  and 
trade  st  crets  or  names  of  customers,  although 
such  da  la  shall  be  provided  on  request  by  any 
commitire  of  either  House  of  Congress  acting 
within  i  ie  scope  of  its  jurisdiction. 

"(5)  7  he  Comptroller  General's  right  of  access 
under  tl  is  action  shall  be  enforceable  pursuant 
to  sectiin  716  of  title  31.  United  States  Code.". 

8SC.  SM    BNBANCBMENT  OF  REGISTRATION  RE- 
QUIBEMIBNTS. 

(a)  iwJUNCTiONS.— Clause  (ii)  of  section 
8a(2)(C)  (721  U.S.C.  12a(2)(C)(ii))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(ii)  engaging  in  or  continuing 
any  acti  vity  where  such  activity  involves  embez- 
zlementj  theft,  extortion,  fraud,  fraudulent  con- 
version, misappropriation  of  fuiids,  securities  or 
properti ,  forgery,  counterfeiting,  false  pre- 
tenses, I  rUiery,  gambling,  or  any  transaction  in 
or  advic  '.  concerning  contracts  of  sale  of  a  com- 
modity ,  or  future  delivery,  concerning  matters 
subject  o  Commission  regulation  under  section 
4c  or  19,  or  concerning  securities". 

(b)  C  !RTAiN  Violations  of  Law.— Section 
8a(2)(D)  iv)  is  amended— 

(1)  bylnserting  "1001," after  "152,"; 

(2)  by  striking  "or"  after  "1342,"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "1503,  1623, 1961,  1962, 1963,  or 
2314."  otter  "1343,";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  ",  or  section  7201  or  7206  of 
the  Intirnal  Revenue  Code  of  1986"  after 
"Code". 

(c)  Other  Violations  of  Law.— Section 
8a(2)(E)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "by  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdictioi."  arui  inserting  "in  a  proceeding 
brought  ';  and 

(2)  in  clause  (i).  by  inserting  "chapter  96  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code."  after 
"1977.". 

(d)  Ri  aisTRATioN  revocation  Based  on  1n- 
ACCURAtE  Statements.— Section  8a(2)(G)  is 
amendec  — 

(1)  by  striking  "subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(F)  of  this  paragraph."  and  inserting  "this 
paragraph  and  paragraph  (3),"; 

(2)  by  ftriking  "material"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "materially";  and 

(3)  6a  striking  "application"  arui  inserting 
"applicdiion  or  any  update  thereto". 

(e)  GENERAL  Felony  Convictions.— Section 
8a(3)(D)\is  amended— 

(1)  by\  inserting  "pleaded  guilty  to  or"  after 
"personV; 

(2)  byUnserting  a  comma  after  "section"  the 
first  pla^  it  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  "within  ten  years  preceding  the 
filing  o^  the  application  or  at  any  time  there- 
after,"; 

(4)  by  itriking  ".  including  a  felony";  arui 

(5)  by  striking  ",  more  than"  arui  inserting 
"more  tlan". 

(f)  Si  EciAL  Felony  Convictions.— Section 
8a(3)(E)  is  amended— 

(1)  bv  inserting  "pleaded  guilty  to  or"  after 
"person  '; 

(2)  by  ttriking  "within  ten  years  preceding  the 
filing  oi  the  application  for  registration  or  at 
any  timt  thereafter";  and 

(3)  in  clause  (iv),  by  inserting  ",  or  section 
7203,  72t  i,  7205,  or  7207  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  996"  after  'Code". 
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(g)    REGIStRATION    DENIED    OR    CONDITIONED 

Based  on  Jnaccurate  Statements.— Section 
8a(3)(G)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "material"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears arui  inserting  "materially"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  comma  after  "application"; 

(3)  by  ins^ting  "or  any  update  thereto,"  after 
"applicatiojif"; 

(4)  by  striking  "thereunder,  or"  and  inserting 
"thereunder  ";  and 

(5)  by  insirting  ",  or  in  any  registration  dis- 
qualification proceeding"  after  "before  the  Com- 
mission". 

(h)  NON-lEDERAL  CRIMINAL  CONDUCT.— Sec- 
tion 8a(3)(H\  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  in  a 
United  States  military  court."  after  "State 
court". 

(i)  ExiSTit  a  Restrictions  on  Membership.— 
Section  8a(3}  (J)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  after  "association,"  the 
first  place  it  tippears; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  any  foreign  regulatory 
body  that  the  Commission  recognizes  as  having 
a  comparable  regulatory  program,"  after  "orga- 
nization," the  first  place  it  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  "or"  after  "association,"  the 
second  place^it  appears;  and 

(4)  striking  "organization;"  and  inserting  "or- 
ganization, 0r  foreign  regulatory  body;". 
SEC.      t67.     ^SVSPKNaON      OF      REGISTRANTS 

•HARGBD  WTTH  FELONIES. 

7  U.S.C.  12a)  is  amended— 

ng  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 


ing  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 

inserting  ";  arui";  and 
ing  at  the  end  the  following  new 


Section  8a 

(1)  by  stri, 
(9); 

(2)  by  stri 
graph  (10)  a 

(3)  by 
paragraph: 

"(11)(A)  6*  written  notice  served  on  the  per- 
son and  pMsuant  to  such  rules,  regulations, 
arui  orders  ju  the  Commission  may  adopt,  to 
susperul  or  niodify  the  registration  of  any  person 
registered  urifler  this  Act  who  is  charged  (in  any 
information,  iruiictment.  or  complaint  author- 
ized by  a  Ukited  States  attorney  or  an  appro- 
priate officiak  of  any  State)  with  the  commission 
of  or  particitation  in  a  crime  involving  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act,  or  a  violation  of  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  or  State  law  that  would  reflect 
on  the  honeafy  or  the  fitness  of  the  person  to  act 
as  a  fiduciary/  (including  an  offense  specified  in 
subparagraph.  (D)  or  (E)  of  paragraph  (2))  that 
is  punishabx  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding 1  ymir,  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  continued  registration  of  the  person  may 
pose  a  threat  to  the  public  interest  or  may 
threaten  to  limpair  public  confidence  in  any 
market  reguutted  by  the  Commission. 

"(B)  Prioi\  to  the  suspension  or  modification 
of  the  registyition  of  a  person  under  this  para- 
graph, the  person  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a\ hearing  at  which  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  burden  of  shouring  that  the  con- 
tinued registration  of  the  person  does,  or  is  like- 
ly to,  pose  a  threat  to  the  public  interest  or 
threaten  to  nmpair  public  confidence  in  any 
market  regulated  by  the  Commission. 

"(C)  Any  Notice  of  suspension  or  modification 
issued  undet,  this  paragraph  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  sueh  information,  indictment,  or  com- 
plaint is  disposed  of  or  untU  terminated  by  the 
Commission.! 

"(D)  On  cksposition  of  such  information,  in- 
dictment, on  complaint,  the  Commission  may 
issue  arui  sefve  on  such  person  an  order  pursu- 
ant to  paradtaph  (2)  or  (4)  to  suspend,  restrict, 
or  revoke  thejegistration  of  such  person. 

"(E)  A  fin  ting  of  not  guilty  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  c  harge  shall  not  preclude  the  Com- 
mission frorn,  thereafter  instituting  any  other 
proceedings  ifnder  this  Act. 

"(F)  A  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  issued 
under  this  jx  ragraph  may  obtain  review  of  such 
order  in  the  t  ame  manner  arui  on  the  same  terms 
arui  conditio  is  as  are  provided  in  section  6(b).". 
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SBC.  M&  PBoaamoN  against  ufaDsa  trad- 
mo. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  9  (7  U.S.C.  13)  (at 
amended  by  sections  246  and  247  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(i)  It  shall  be  a  felony  for  any  person  who  is 
an  employee,  member  of  the  governing  board,  or 
member  of  any  committee  of  a  board  of  trade, 
contract  market,  or  registered  futures  associa- 
tion, in  violation  of  a  regulation  issued  by  the 
Commission,  willfully  and  knovnngly  to  trade 
for  such  person's  own  account  in  contracts  for 
future  delivery  or  options  thereon  on  the  basis 
of,  or  to  disclose  for  any  purpose  inconsistent 
toith  the  performance  of  such  person's  official 
duties  as  an  employee  or  member,  any  material 
nonpublic  information  obtained  through  special 
access  related  to  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
Such  felony  sfiall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500,000,  plus  the  amount  of  any 
profits  realized  from  such  trading  or  disclosure 
made  in  violation  of  this  subsection,  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  of  prosecution.". 

(b)  RBOULATIONS.—The  Commodity  Futures 
Trouiing  Commission  shall  issue  regulations  to 
implement  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  not  later  than  360  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  M8.  O/TEKNATIONAL  COUPBITnVBNSSS  OF 
BUSCTRONIC  TBADISG  SYSTOtS. 

Section  12  (7  U.S.C.  16)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Consislent  with  its  responsibilities  under 
section  18,  the  Commission  is  directed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  and  operation  of  computer- 
ized trading  as  an  adfunct  to  the  open  outcry 
auction  system.  The  Commission  is  further  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representatives,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  State  in  order  to  remove  any 
trade  barriers  that  may  be  imposed  by  a  foreign 
nation  on  the  international  use  of  electronic 
trading  systems. ". 

SEC.  no.  INTERESTS  OF  PRODUCERS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODmSS. 

Section  12  (7  U.S.C.  16)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 103  and  269  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  stib- 
section: 

"(i)  In  discharging  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act,  the  Commission 
shall  take  into  consideration,  and  endeavor  to 
serve,  the  interests  of  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities,  consistent  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  Commission  to  promote  the  public  inter- 
ests served  by,  and  integrity  of,  futures  and  op- 
tions markets.  The  Commission  shall  include  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Commission  to  Con- 
gress information  describing  specific  actions 
taken  by  the  Commission  to  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commission  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. ". 

SBC.  171.  APPEALS  Bf  KEGISTEBBD  PVTUBES  AS- 
SOCUnONS. 

Section  17(i)(4)  (7  U.S.C.  21(i)(4))  is  amended 
by  striking  "(other  than  a  registered  futures  as- 
sociation)". 
SEC.  m.  TBLEHASXETING  FRAUD. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  17(p)  (7  U.S.C. 
21  (p))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "ond"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  establish  special  supervisory  guidelines  to 
protect  the  public  interest  relating  to  the  solici- 
tation by  telephone  of  new  futures  or  options 
accounts  and  make  such  guidelines  applicable  to 


those  members  determined  to  require  siLCh  guide- 
lines in  accordance  with  standards  established 
by  the  Commission  consistent  urith  this  Act. 
Such  guidelines  may  include  a  requirement  that, 
with  respect  to  a  customer  with  no  previous  fu- 
tures or  commodity  options  trading  experience, 
the  member  may  not  enter  an  order  for  the  ac- 
count of  such  customer  for  a  period  of  3  days 
following  opening  of  the  account  and  receipt  of 
a  signed  acknowledgment  by  the  customer  of  re- 
ceipt of  a  risk  disclosure  statement". 

(b)  Implementation.— The  guidelines  re- 
quired under  section  17(p)(4)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  shall  be  submitted  by  a  futures  associa- 
tion registered  with  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  the  Commission  for  the  approval  of 
the  Commission  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  m.  VENUE;  SERVICE  OF  PROCESS. 

Section  22(c)  (7  U.S.C.  25(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  follovDing  new  sentences: 
"Any  action  brought  under  subsection  (a)  rruiy 
be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  the  defend- 
ant is  found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts 
business,  or  in  the  district  in  which  any  act  or 
transaction  constituting  the  violation  occurred. 
Process  in  stich  action  may  be  served  in  any  dis- 
trict of  which  the  defendant  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found." 
SEC.  r74.  STUDY  OF  DEUVERT  POINTS  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL coiatODtrr  contracts 

(a)  Study.— The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  pro- 
vision for,  and  functioning  of,  delivery  points 
regarding  contracts  of  sale  for  future  delivery  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  objectives  of  subsection  (a)(10)  of  section 
5a  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  7a) 
(as  amended  by  section  201(1)  of  this  Act)  are 
being  achieved.  The  study  sfuUl  also  examine— 

(1)  whether  the  objectives  of  such  Act  relative 
to  such  delivery  points  need  to  be  revised: 

(2)  whether  the  availability  and  adequacy  of 
storage  facilities  for  agricultural  commodities  at 
such  delivery  points  affect  prices; 

(3)  whether  the  number,  accessibility,  and  vol- 
ume of  storage  facilities  at  such  delivery  points 
contribute  to  consistency  and  reasonableness  in 
price  discovery  in  the  contract  market; 

(4)  whether  a  system  of  delivery  in  cash  under 
such  contracts  of  sale  for  future  delivery  would 
be  feasible  and  would  further  the  public  interest 
in  hedging  and  price  tnising  for  agricultural 
commodities; 

(5)  whether  special  concerns  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  delivery  are  raised  by  the  participation 
in  such  contracts  of  international  corporations 
whose  commercial  needs  for  physical  commod- 
ities may  be  global;  and 

(6)  such  other  issues  relating  to  such  delivery 
points  as  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
relevant  to  the  efficient  operation  ond  improve- 
ment of  contract  markets  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  a  report  containing  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a),  together  with  any  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. 

TITLE  m  ISTERMARKET  COORDINATION 
SEC.  SOL  MARGIN  ON  STOCK  INDEX  FUTURES. 

Section  2(a)(1)(B)  (7  U.S.C.  2a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUounng  new  clause: 

"(vi)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  any  contract  market  in  a  stock  irulex 
futures  contract  (or  option  thereon)  shall  file 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 


serve System  any  rule  establishing  or  changing 
the  levels  of  margin  (initial  and  maintenance) 
for  the  stock  index  futures  contract  (or  option 
thereon). 

"(II)  The  Board  may  at  any  time  request  any 
contract  market  to  set  the  margin  for  any  stock 
index  futures  contract  (or  option  thereon)  at 
such  levels  as  the  Board  in  its  judgment  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  to  preserve  the  financial 
tntegrity  of  the  contract  market  or  its  clearing 
system  or  to  prevent  systemic  risk.  If  the  con- 
tract market  fails  to  do  so  within  the  time  st>eci- 
fied  by  the  Board  in  its  request,  the  Board  may 
direct  the  contract  market  to  alter  or  supplement 
the  rules  of  the  contract  market  as  specified  in 
the  request. 

"(Ill)  Subject  to  such  coruiitions  as  the  Board 
may  determine,  the  Board  may  delegate  any  or 
all  of  its  authority  under  this  clause  only  to  the 
Commission. 

"(IV)  Nothing  in  this  clause  shall  supersede 
or  limit  the  authority  granted  to  the  Commission 
in  section  8a(9)  to  direct  a  contract  market,  on 
finding  an  emergency  to  exist,  to  raise  tem- 
porary emergency  margin  levels  on  any  futures 
contract  or  option  on  the  contract  covered  by 
this  clause. 

"(V)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Board  under 
this  clause  directing  a  contract  market  to  alter 
or  supplement  a  contract  market  rule  shall  be 
subject  to  review  only  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
where  the  party  seeking  review  resides  or  has  its 
principle  place  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit.  The  review  shall  be  based  on  the 
examination  of  all  information  before  the  Board 
at  the  time  the  determination  was  made.  The 
court  reviewing  the  Board's  action  shall  not 
enter  a  stay  or  order  of  mandamus  unless  the 
court  has  determined,  after  notice  and  a  hearing 
before  a  panel  of  the  court,  that  the  agency  ac- 
tion complained  of  was  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  othenoise  not  in  accord- 
ance with  law.". 
SEC.  90*.  EXEHPnVE  AUTVORITY. 

Section  4  (7  U.S.C.  6)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "It  shall  be 
unlawful"  and  inserting  "Unless  exempted  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  or 
(d),  it  shall  be  unlawful";  arul 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  promote  responsible  eco- 
nomic or  financial  innovation  and  fair  competi- 
tion, the  Commission  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order,  may  (on  application  of  any  person)  ex- 
empt any  agreement,  contract,  or  transaction 
(or  classes  thereof)  otherwise  subject  to  sub- 
section (a)  (iru:luding  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons offering,  entering  into,  or  rendering  advice 
with  respect  to,  the  agreement,  contract,  or 
transaction),  either  uncorulitionally  or  on  stated 
terms  or  conditions  or  for  stated  periods,  from 
any  of  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  or 
from  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  except  sec- 
tion 2(a)(1)(B),  if  the  Commission  determines, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that 
the  exemption  would  be  consistent  with  tne  pub- 
lic interest. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  grant  any  ex- 
emption under  paragraph  (1)  from  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  person 
seeking  the  exemption  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commission  that— 

"(A)  the  requirement  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  agreement,  contract,  or  transaction  far 
which  the  exemption  is  sought  and  that  the  ex- 
emption would  be  corisistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  the  agreement,  contract,  or  transaction — 

"(i)  will  be  entered  into  solely  between  institu- 
tional participants; 

"(ii)  will  be  entered  into  in  connection  with  a 
line  of  business  or  for  hedging  or  risk  manage- 
ment purposes;  and 
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"(Hi)  will  not  have  a  material  adverse  effect 
on  the  ability  of  the  Commission  or  any  contract 
market  to  discharge  its  regulatory  or  self-regu- 
latory duties  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Commission,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  shall  have  the  authority  to 
revoke  any  exemption  previously  granted  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  any  of  the  minimum 
requirements  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2),  or  any 
additional  conditions  imposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, is  no  longer  being  satisfied. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
Institutional  participant'  shall  be  limited  to  the 
following  persons  or  classes  thereof  that  the 
Commission  determines  have  the  financial  and 
other  qudHfications  adequate  to  fulfill  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  agreement,  contract,  or 
transaction: 

"(A)  A  bank  or  trust  company  (acting  in  an 
individual  or  fiduciary  capacity). 

"(B)  A  savings  and  loan  institution. 

"(C)  An  insurance  company. 

"(D)  A  registered  investment  company  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C. 
tOa-1  et  seq.). 

"(E)  A  commodity  pool  subject  to  regulation 
under  this  Act. 

"(F)  A  corporation,  partnership,  proprietor- 
ship, organization,  trust,  or  other  business  en- 
tity with  a  net  worth  exceeding  SI, 000. 000. 

"(G)  An  employee  benefit  plan  with  assets  ex- 
ceeding S1,000,000,  or  whose  investment  deci- 
sions are  made  by  a  bank,  insurance  company, 
investment  adviser  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  dOb-l  et 
seq.),  or  a  registered  commodity  trading  advisor 
under  this  Act. 

"(H)  Any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  any  StaU  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  any  foreign  government  or  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

"(I)  A  broker-dealer  registered  under  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78a  et 
seq.)  acting  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
another  institutioruil  participant. 

"(J)  A  futures  commission  merchant,  fioor 
broker,  or  floor  trader  registered  under  this  Act 
acting  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  another 
institutional  participant. 

"(K)  Such  other  persons  that  the  Commission 
determines  have  such  ftruincial  and  other  quali- 
fications. 

"(d)(1)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  swap 
agreement  or  class  of  swap  agreements  (as  de- 
fined in  section  101(49)  of  tiUe  11,  United  States 
Code)  where— 

"(A)  each  party  enters  into  the  swap  agree- 
ment to  hedge  or  manage  a  business  related 
price  risk:  and 

"(B)  each  party  reasonably  expects  to  perform 
fully  its  obligations  to  make  or  receive  payments 
at  the  time  or  times  specified  in  the  swap  agree- 
ment 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  any  suxip  agreement  or 
class  of  swap  agreements  (as  defined  in  section 
101(49)  of  tiUe  11.  United  States  Code)  may  be 
considered  to  be  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
Act  the  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  following  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  exempt  from  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
hibitions and  requirements  of  this  Act,  including 
section  2(a)(1)(B).  any  such  swap  agreement  if 
the  Commission  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  exemption  would  not  fee  contrary  to 
the  public  interest: 

"(B)  each  party  to  the  ^wap  agreement  b  an 
institutional  participant  (as  defirted  in  sub- 
section (c)(4)); 

"(C)  the  crediiworthiness  of  each  party  to  the 
swap  agreement  would  be  a  material  term  of  the 
negotiation  of  the  swap  agreement:  arui 

"'D)  the  swap  agreement  is  not  designed  to 
arui  would  not  result  in  a  trading  market  in  the 
swap  agreement. 


"(3)  T  I  the  extent  that  any  demand  deposit, 
time  dep  )sit,  or  transaction  account  (as  defined 
in  subse<  tions  (b)(1),  (c)(1),  and  (e),  respectively, 
of  section :  204.2  of  title  12,  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations (i  w  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subiection))  whether  indexed  or  otherwise, 
may  be  :onsidered  to  be  subject  to  regulation 
under  ttiis  Act.  the  Commission  shall,  by  rule, 
regulatidfi.  or  order,  following  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  exempt  from  any  or  all 
prohibititns  and  requirements  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding 1  ection  2(a)(1)(B),  any  such  deposit  or 
account  i  f  the  Commission  determines  that— 

"(A)  th  e  deposit  or  account  is  offered  by— 

"(i)  a  Jnited  States  financial  institution  that 
is  insun  d  by  a  United  States  governmental 
agency  c  r  United  States  chartered  corporation: 
or 

"(ii)  a  United  States  branch  or  agency  of  a 
foreign  t  ink  that  is  licensed  under  the  laws  of 
the  Unit  id  States  and  regulated,  supervised, 
and  exan  ined  by  United  States  Federal  authori- 
ties havi;  \g  regulatory  responsibilities  for  the  fi- 
nancial 1  nstitutions  or  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  anil  regulated,  supervised,  and  examined 
by  State  authorities  providing  regulatory  super- 
vision comparable  to  that  provided  by  United 
States  b(i;nking  authorities,  and  the  regulators 
oversee  \he  financial  integrity  and  customer 
protection  I  of  the  deposits:  and 

"(B)  tie  exemption  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the publit  interest." . 

SEC.  SOS.  i  lYBBW  COMttODIlY  D/STRUMSNTS. 

Section  4c  (7  U.S.C.  6c)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 203(t  i)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  ai  the  end  the  follotoing  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
to  govert  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to  any 
transactit  n  if— 

"(A)  to  the  extent  that  an  instrument  has  ele- 
ments of  (  commodity  option,  the  instrument  de- 
rives less  Ihan  50  percent  of  its  value  at  the  date 
of  issuaru  e  from  the  value  of  the  commodity  op- 
tion: and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  that  an  instrument  has  ele- 
ments of  2  contract  of  scUe  of  a  commodity  for 
future  de  ivery,  on  the  date  of  issuance,  it  is  ex- 
pected thi  It  less  than  50  percent  of  the  change  in 
the  value  of  the  instrument  or  its  performance 
unll  be  die  to  movement  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity 01  commodities  specified  in  the  instru- 
ment or  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
transactit  n  pursuant  to  which  the  instrument 
was  issue  I. 

"(2)  At  y  transaction  in  or  involving  a  com- 
modity re,  rulated  under  this  Act  not  excluded  by 
paragraph  (1)  nor  otherwise  exempted  or  ex- 
cluded frtm  the  Act.  shall  be  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction' of  the  Commission  uruier  section 
2(a)(1).  4,iOr  19.  or  this  section.". 
SBC.  304.  m/DBX  PAKTICIPATIONS. 

Subsect  on  (f)  of  section  4c  (7  U.S.C.  6c(f))  is 
amended  o  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  i  lothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to  any 
transactii  n  in  an  option  on  foreign  currency 
traded  on  a  natioruil  securities  exchange. 

"(2)  No  hing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to  any  con- 
tract trac  ed  on  a  national  securities  exchange 
whereby  t  ny  party  to  the  contract  acquires  any 
interest  it  a  stock  index  participation  unit  ap- 
proved far  trading  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  by  order  dated  April  11, 
1989,  or  p  mding  the  approval  on  or  prior  to  De- 
cember 31  1990. 

"(3)  Th  Commission  shall  utiliee  its  authority 
uruier  thi  t  Act  to  facilitate  the  registration  of 
any  perst  n  who  is  a  person  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer,  or  an  associated  person  of  a 
broker  or  tealer  (as  defined  in  section  3(a)(18)  of 
the  Secur  ties  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78c(a)(18),  for  the  purposes  of  marketing  stock 
index  fut  .res  (or  options  thereon)  to  the  pub- 
lic". 
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Tm  B IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SBC.  401.  BFrkcnVB  DATS. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior   Senator   from  Ver- 
.nager  of  the  bill  and  the 
if  the  Argriculture  Commit- 
zed. 
Mr.  President,  because 
iple  involved  with  this  bill 
_^  from  different  areas,  I  sug- 
gest the  a^nce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRiESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rol 

Mr.    LE.A|HY.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorumcall  be  rescinded. 
The  PREJSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
Ing  that  key  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  being  alerted  that  CFTC  is 
on  the  floof .  I  know  that  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  member, 
the  senior  Senator  trom  Indiana,  is  re- 
quired andj  at  the  moment  he  is  in  a 
th  the  President  at  the 
.  I  know  that  he  will  have 
to  the  following  action, 
n  and  try  to  complete  my 
[tement  and  get  that  out  of 
ill  outline  for  Senators  and 
we  are  doing  here.  I  figure 
lut  the  time  I  finish  that, 
'8  meeting  at  the  White 
completed,  and  he  will  be 
and  I  will  then,  of  course, 
for  his  opening  statement, 
a  matter  of  grreat  con- 
lere  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
internal  debate  within  the  Senate  and 
various  committees  about  the  bill. 

S.  207,  th*  Futures  Trading  Practices 
Act  of  1991 J  is  the  toughest  futures  re- 
form package  debated  in  this  Chamber 
in  decades,  jit  Is  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal white  callar  crime  proposals  we  are 
going  to  adaress  this  year.  Last  month, 
it  was  reported  unanimously  by  all  the 
Democrats  b.nd  all  the  Republicans  on 
the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  amd  Forestry. 
In  January  1989,  Congress  faced  an 
sd  crisis  of  confidence  in 
ties  futures  markets.  We 
the  FBI  had  conducted  a 
lercover  sting  operation 
le  Nation's  two  largest  fu- 
[nges  in  Chicago.  Notwith- 
standing thp  fact  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  men  and  women  who  work  at 
these  exchanges  are  honest,  hard- 
working pejple  who  follow  the  rules, 
the  investi  ration  resulted  in  indict- 
ments agaiist  48  Chicago  traders  on 
charges  of  raud  and  racketeering.  So 
far,  32  of  tqem  have  been  convicted  or 
pled  guilty. 

The  Chicalfo  case  did  not  stand  alone. 
A  May  1989  CFTC-led  sting  on  the  New 
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York  City  futures  markets  has  led  to 
formal  dlsciplloary  charges  against 
eight  traders  and  two  firms.  That  same 
summer,  an  emergency  in  the  Chicago 
soybean  market  raised  a  storm  of  con- 
cern among  farm  producers. 

In  any  situation  involving  thousands 
of  people,  and  where  billions  of  dollars 
trade  hands,  some  will  always  be 
tempted. 

The  answers  are  well-known:  tighter 
regulatory  enforcement  by  a  much 
toughened  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission;  better  audit  trails:  strict- 
er policing  by  the  exchanges;  and  more 
public  involvement  in  exchange  deci- 
sions. 

We  were  well  on  our  way  to  adopting 
these  reforms  in  late  1989  but  final  ac- 
tion was  blocked  by  last  year's  battle 
over  whether  to  shift  Jurisdiction  for 
stock-index  futures  li-om  the  CFTC  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. This  was  a  debate  that  stemmed 
most  recently  f^om  the  violent  stock 
market  price  breaks  of  October  1987 
and  October  1989.  This  clash  was 
heightened  by  argument  over  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  financial  instruments: 
index  participations,  swaps,  hybrid 
commodity  products,  and  others. 

Beyond  blocking  needed  trading 
practice  reforms,  the  battle  over  juris- 
diction has  created  a  dangerous  insta- 
bility in  our  financial  regulatory  struc- 
ture. Confidence  in  aU  equity-related 
markets — stocks,  options,  and  index  fu- 
tures—suffers from  a  perception  that 
Government  regulators  disagree  so 
sharply  over  turf  they  might  fail  to 
work  together  if  we  have  a  true  emer- 
gency. 

Congress  must  settle  this  jurisdiction 
war  quickly  so  that  the  Federal  regu- 
lators can  go  back  to  doing  their  jobs 
of  making  U.S.  markets  safe,  fair,  and 
competitive  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive world. 

S.  207  contains  two  main  parts:  Titles 
I  and  n  of  the  bill  contain  the  trading 
practice  provisions  of  last  year's  bill, 
tightening  up  the  matters  I  have  al- 
ready discussed.  Title  m  contains  a 
compromise  on  jurisdiction  and 
intermarket  coordination.  This  com- 
promise was  developed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CFTC,  Dr.  Qramm,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Nicholas 
Brady— speaking  for  the  administra- 
tion. 

On  trading  practices,  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  produce  two  results.  First, 
any  broker  on  the  exchange  floor  who 
thinks  about  cheating  a  customer  will 
know  that  he  is  going  to  be  caught  and 
penalized  severely.  Second,  the  ex- 
changes will  know  that  their  business 
is  the  public's  business  and  that  the 
public  is  going  to  play  a  role  in  ex- 
change decisions. 

On  intermarket  coordination,  the  bill 
gives  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  au- 
thority over  margins  for  stock-index 
futures  contracts. 
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Second,  it  gives  the  CFTC  exemptive 
powers  to  allow  certain  new  products 
traded  among  institutions  to  operate 
outside  the  futures  regulatory  frame- 
work. The  CFTC  must^It  does  not  get 
a  choice — exempt  swaiw  and  certain 
regulated  bank  products. 

Third,  it  excludes  from  CFTC  juris- 
diction those  hybrid  financial  products 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  the  return 
comes  fi-om  the  CFTC-regulated  fu- 
tures or  options  component. 

Fourth,  it  permits  index  participa- 
tions approved  or  proposed  before  De- 
cember 31.  1990.  to  trade  on  stock  ex- 
changes, even  though  a  Federal  appeals 
court  has  held  these  to  be  futures  con- 
tracts under  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  CFTC.  It  takes  that  authority 
away  from  the  CFTC. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Agriculture 
Committee  markup  last  month, 
charges  have  been  leveled  that  the  lan- 
guage in  S.  207  contains  some  kind  of 
sneak  attack  by  the  CFTC  on  the 
SEC's  jurisdiction;  that,  for  instance, 
it  moves  authority  for  the  S3  trillion 
securities  index  option  market  to  the 
CFTC. 

Let  us  settle  that  red  herring  once 
and  for  all.  These  claims  and  others 
like  them  are  groundless  and  they  re- 
flect the  level  of  distrust  created  after 
18  months  of  fighting  on  this  issue. 

As  the  committee  report  makes  very 
clear,  S.  207  fUUy  retains  the  current 
jurisdictional  division  for  existing 
products — forward  contracts,  stock 
index  options  and  warrants,  cash  trans- 
actions, all  stay  where  they  belong — 
outside  the  CFTC's  jurisdiction. 

In  fact,  S.  207  constitutes  not  an  ex- 
pansion but  a  rollback  of  CFTC  juris- 
diction for  hybrid  financial  products. 

To  make  this  point  as  crystal  clear 
as  the  clean  mountain  streams  of  Ver- 
mont, I  will  send  to  the  desk  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  a  modification  of  the 
committee  amendment  written  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  CFTC  which  clarifies 
the  language  of  the  bill  and  specifically 
expands  the  required  exemption  for 
swap  transactions.  You  cannot  make  it 
any  clearer  than  that. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  nobody  gets 
everything  they  want  under  title  3  of 
S.  207.  The  fact  is  that  some  who  are 
raising  the  biggest  holler  about  this 
bill  are  doing  so  not  because  the  bill  is 
not  fair,  not  because  it  does  not  work, 
not  because  it  does  not  address  the  is- 
sues, but  because  they  do  not  get  every 
single  thing  they  want. 

I  am  here  to  pass  legislation  to  make 
sure  trtiud  does  not  happen,  to  preclude 
white-collar  crime,  to  make  sure  the 
American  people,  be  they  investors  or 
buyers  or  sellers  or  just  plain  tax- 
payers watching  on  the  outside,  know 
that  their  money  is  safe.  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  you  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
of  complaints  over  the  next  few  days 
fl:om  securities  and  futures  exchanges 
saying  they  deserve  more.  There  is  no 
magic  formula  on  this  issue  to  make 


both  sides  happy.  I  have  tried  for  18 
months  to  find  one.  A  lot  of  our  col- 
leagues. Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  have  tried  to  find  one. 

Any  change  we  make  that  favors  the 
futures  industry  is  going  to  hurt  the 
securities  industry.  Any  changes  that 
favors  the  securities  industry  is  going 
to  hurt  the  futures  industry.  There  is 
no  way  around  it. 

So  what  do  we  do  as  Senators?  I  am 
a  Senator  who  has  no  interest  in  either 
the  futures  industry  or  the  securities 
industry  trom  a  parochial  point  of 
view.  My  interest  is  that  of  probably 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans — mak- 
ing sure  the  markets  work  honestly 
and  effectively. 

So  I  say  this  to  Senators:  Adopt  an 
outcome  that  is  fair  to  both  sides  and 
that  is  workable,  not  one  that  allows 
one  side  to  declare  unconditional  vic- 
tory or  one  side  to  have  to  accept  un- 
conditional surrender.  We  want  an  out- 
come which  both  can  say  is  fair  and 
works  and  lo-otects  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

I  urge  Senators  to  back  the  bill  as  it 
is  and  reject  proposals  to  reopen  the 
bargaining. 

Let  me  tell  you  right  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, virtually  every  idea  that  could 
come  up  has  been  considered  in  trying 
to  work  out  this  compromise  with  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  a  Member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  the  CFTC,  and  the  oth- 
ers. We  went  back  and  forth  for  a  year- 
and-a-half. 

If  somebody  wants  to  come  up  with 
some  new  idea  now,  it  may  very  well 
throw  everything  back  to  the  drawing 
board.  Urgently  needed  trading  prac- 
tice reforms  will  be  delayed  yet  again 
for  many,  many,  many  more  months. 

Every  Senator  has  a  right  to  bring  up 
any  amendment  they  want.  Every  Sen- 
ator can  have  votes  up  or  down.  But  I 
urge  Senators  to  step  apart  fi-om  paro- 
chial interests,  from  carrying  the  ban- 
ner for  one  individual  or  another  in  the 
Government.  Forget  about  turf  fights 
or  jurisdictional  fights  carried  on  by 
those  who  may  be  in  office  today  but 
will  be  gone  another  day.  Think  about 
legislation  that  most  affects  all  the 
country  the  best. 

When  you  do  that,  realize  that  we 
have  put  together  a  good  compromise. 
Let  it  go  through  with  the  clarifjring 
amendment  which  Senator  Ldgar  and  I 
will  propose. 

If  we  do  not  move  on  this  bill,  if  we 
do  not  get  it  passed,  if  we  do  not  get  it 
on  to  a  committee  of  conference  with 
the  House,  the  U.S.  financial  markets 
are  going  to  remain  at  risk  from  trad- 
ing abuse  and  sagging  confidence.  They 
will  remain  at  risk  until  the  reforms  of 
S.  207  become  law.  We  have  to  under- 
stand that  these  reforms  are  needed 
now.  I  do  not  know  a  single  person  who 
doubts  that  there  will  be  greater  con- 
fidence in  our  markets  if  reforms  are 
adopted. 
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The  American  people  and  the  flnan- 
clal  markets  have  waited  long  enough 
for  this  to  happen.  Let  us  break  the 
logjam.  Let  us  settle  the  issues  one 
way  or  the  other,  vote  each  issue  up  or 
down.  But  let  me  say  this:  In  my  view, 
a  vote  for  S.  207  Is  a  vote  for  economic 
stability  and  financial  integrity,  and  it 
is  a  vote  against  white  collar  crime. 

I  suspect  most  Members  who  have 
looked  at  this  bill  know  the  issues 
well.  I  hope  that  we  can  finish  this  bill 
In  relatively  short  order.  I  realize  we 
will  not  act  today  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
legislation.  But  we  will  do  it,  I  hope, 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  There  is 
really  no  reason  to  delay. 

I  urge  Senators  who  have  statements 
to  make  or  amendments  to  bring  up  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  do  so.  I  have 
tried  to  lay  out  as  objectively  as  I  can 
what  is  in  this  bill.  Believe  me,  Mr. 
President,  and  my  colleagues,  I  tell 
you  this:  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard.  Senator  Ldoar  and  I  have  sought 
opinions  from  everybody  in  our  com- 
mittee. We  sought  opinions  flrom  our 
fMends  and  colleagues  in  the  Banking 
Committee. 

I  am  sorry,  of  course,  for  far  greater 
reasons— that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator lirom  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz,  cannot  be  with  us.  He  worked 
very  hard  on  this  bill.  I  am  sorry  be- 
cause of  unforeseen  and  a  very  frtght- 
ening  illness  Senator  Pryor  will  not  be 
here.  But  I  think  we  all  know  that  they 
as  well  as  everybody  else  involved  will 
want  U8  to  go  forward  and  get  this 
done.  I  believe  we  can. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  those  who 
wish  to  speak  on  this  bill  or  who  have 
amendments  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
do  so.  I  will  for  the  moment  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LtBAHT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EXON).  The  Senator  firom  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  will  consider  S.  207,  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  assist  the 
CFTC  to  address  widely  reported  dif- 
ficulties and  to  build  public  confidence 
in  the  Nation's  futures  nuurket. 

This  bill  embodies  the  most  signifi- 
cant reform  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  in  the  16-year  history  of 
the  CFTC.  Because  of  U.S.  futures  mar- 
kets are  truly  vital  to  America's  com- 
merce and  competitiveness.  Congress 
most  take  action  to  ensure  the  most 
valuable  aspect  of  these  markets, 
namely  their  integrity,  does  not  slip 
away. 
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I  join  my  colleagues  in  hoping  that 
action  will  come  sooner  rather  than 
later.  ]  b  is  needed  promptly. 
Althi  lugh  much  of  the  focus  of  legis- 
has  been  centered  on  title  m, 
leals  with  the  coordination  be- 
tween the  regulators  of  the  stock  and 
futures  markets,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  reforms  con- 
tained jin  titles  I  and  n  of  the  bill  are 
extreniely  important  to  the  futures  of 
our  commodities  markets. 

Last  year  when  the  industry  was 
imder  f  cloud  of  indictments  and  alle- 
gation! of  insider  trading,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  rose  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  fashioning  a  regrulatory  struc- 
ture (|esigned  to  provide  significant 
new  protections  to  investors.  The  com- 
mitteej  was  proud  of  its  accomplish- 
ment in  the  last  session.  It  is  proud  of 
its  accomplishment  on  this  occasion. 

les  I  and  n,  the  bill  expands  the 
power  to  force  exchanges  to  im- 
their  trade  practice  oversight 
ipllnary  systems  and  provides 
with  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment <^ools  to  foster  and  police  integ- 
rity in)  the  futures  markets.  It  requires 
futures  exchanges  to  develop  and  to 
impleiaent  audit  trail  technology,  to 
monitor,  to  capture,  and  to  record  the 
trades]  occurring  on  their  trading 
floors.  1 

Thisjaudit  trail  requirement  will  pro- 
vide tie  data  for  exchanges  and  regu- 
lators to  detect  unusual  and  poten- 
tially Illegal  trading  practices  and  pat- 
terns, 
I  mi^ht  add  that  the  technical  advice 
ttee  received  was  extensive 
area.  The  desire  of  the  ex- 
in  due  course  to  work  with  the 
tee  to  fashion  an  audit  trail 
as  reasonable  and  doable  cer- 
ought  to  be  commended,  and  I 
do  so  in  this  opening  statement. 

The  bill  also  requires  exchanges  to 
take  aptions  to  prevent  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  insider  trading  and  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  civil  and  criminal 
penalt  es.  It  also  requires  CFTC  action 
to  de(  1  with  trading  abuses  attrib- 
utable to  the  practice  of  dual  trading, 
and  it  requires  CFTC  monitoring  of 
brokei  associations. 

Thet  e  are  vital  reforms.  They  are  the 
heart  of  the  bill.  They  are  the  reason 
why  ^e  Committee  on  Agriculture 
proceeded  into  the  CFTC  reauthoriza- 
tion w|th  great  care  and  with  reform  in 
mind. 
To  4over  the  cost  of  this  increased 
ry  activity,  the  budget  of  the 
ver  a  5-year  life  of  the  bill  is  in- 
by  60  percent,  and  this  increase 
is  covered  by  the  imposition  of  fees  for 
servlc*s  provided  by  the  CFTC  to  the 
vario\|B  commodity  exchanges. 

The  genesis  of  titles  I  and  n  came 
from  S.  1729,  the  Futures  Trading  Prac- 
tices ^ct  of  1989,  a  product  of  Agri- 
cultui  9  Committee  activity  during  the 
last  sossion.  This  was  a  bill,  unfortu- 
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nately,  thit  did  not  reach  the  Senate 
floor  before  adjournment. 

I  am  pleksed  to  note  for  the  Senate 
that  numy  of  the  reforms  proposed  in 
S.  1729  of  tiie  last  session  are  now  being 
implementjed  by  the  CFTC  and  the  fu- 
tures industry  without  congressional 
directives  co  do  so. 

The  wisqom  of  the  action  we  took  2 
years  ago  was  obvious  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  agency,  and  investors  have 
the  security  at  least  of  the  research 
that  was  qone,  even  if  the  bill  did  not 
reach  conclusion. 

As  an  estample,  I  cite  the  dual  trad- 
ing reforms  undertaken  and  planned 
for  completion  this  sununer  by  the 
CFTC:  the]  trading  card  guidelines  and 
audit  trail  review  designed  to  enhance 
surveillanae  and  audit  trail  capabili- 
ties: and  the  efforts  of  exchanges  to  de- 
vise workable  hand-held  trading  termi- 
nals to  record  in  unalterable  manner 
the  precis*  times  and  terms  of  each  fu- 
tures trad(  I. 

I  make  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  o  >en  outcry  system  so  much  a 
part  of  thf  commodity  futures  trading 
industry  19  this  country  continues,  and 
it  continues  because  the  committee 
was  convinced  that  this  offers  the  best 
way  to  expedite  large  volumes  of 
trades,  bui  at  the  same  time  given  the 
hand-held  I  monitors,  exact  timing  and 
the  sequence  of  the  trades  can  come 
about  to  xumish  an  audit  trail  that 
makes  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
potential  Enforcement  of  futures  laws 
and.  cleany.  the  integrity  of  the  ex- 
changes.  I 

This  voluntary  action,  and  I  stress 
voliutaryjaction.  by  the  exchanges  un- 
equivocally suggests  that,  with  regrard 
to  titles  1 1  and  U  of  this  bill,  our  legis- 
lation had  been  and  is  on  the  proper 
course.  However,  for  the  last  half  of 
1990  and  thus  far  for  all  of  1991,  the  Ag- 
riculture Conmiittee  has  spent  consid- 
erable time  and  effort  trying  to  address 
concerns  about  the  interaction  or  the 
lack  there  of  between  the  two  agencies 
that  regulate  financial  transactions; 
namely,  the  CFTC  and  the  SEC.  In 
fact,  durl]ig  the  two  conmnittee  hear- 
ings and  n  umerous  meetings  on  the  bill 
this  year,  the  primary  focus  has  been 
placed  on  title  m.  the  intermarket  co- 
ordination title  of  the  bill.  Largely 
stemming  fl-om  the  topics  addressed  in 
title  m,  the  CFTC  reauthorization  ef- 
forts hav^  languished  in  the  Senate 
now  for  over  2  years. 

Last  suiter,  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  bill  tt>  the  Senate  floor,  I  joined 
with  Chaihnan  Leahy,  Senators  Bond. 
DODD.  an4  the  late  Senator  Heinz  in 
seeking  i  compromise  position  that 
might  gamer  the  support  of  the  major- 
ity of  Senators.  That  position  was 
largely  reflected  in  title  m  of  S.  207  as 
originally  introduced.  But  since  the  in- 
troduction of  that  bill,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  thoroughly  researched 
and  debated  the  issues  presented  in  the 
legislation.   Testimony   heard  by  the 
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committee  cast  doubts  about  some  of 
the  provisions  in  our  orl^nal  S.  207. 
Today,  we  are  considering  a  modified 
version  and  a  version  that  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  committee. 
This  version  was  fashioned  by  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission 
Chairman,  Wendy  Gramm,  and  sup- 
ported by  Treasiuy  Secretary  Nicholas 
Brady.  I  believe  It  is  aji  important 
compromise  and  a  fair  and  prudent 
achievement. 

There  are  some  who  believe  the  re- 
forms in  title  m  are  simply  unneces- 
sary, and  there  are  also  many  who  at- 
tach great  significance  to  title  m. 
These  are  issues  that,  obviously,  in- 
voke strong  feelings  within  the  futures 
and  securities  industries  and  the  fed- 
eral financial  regulators. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  bill  is  not 
a  compromise  and  that  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  But  make  no  mis- 
take, Mr.  President,  the  bill  removes 
jurisdictional  authority  firom  the  CFTC 
in  many  instances.  It  does  so,  among 
other  things,  by  removing  ft'om  the 
CFTC  regulation  on  those  instnmients 
that  contain  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
attributes  of  a  futures  contract  or  fu- 
tures transaction. 

The  title  m  compromise  package  be- 
fore us  today  addresses  the  jurisdic- 
tional issues  by  providing  new  over- 
sight authority  over  stock  index  mar- 
gins; by  excluding  certain  products 
trom  CFTC  regulatory  authority;  and 
by  giving  to  the  CFTC  broad  new  ex- 
emptlve  authority  to  not  regulate 
products  unsuited  for  futures-tjrpe  reg- 
ulation. It  is  an  important  compromise 
and  one  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
support. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
vests  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the 
responsibility  for  the  general  oversight 
of  margin  levels  on  stock  index  futures. 
Importantly,  this  proposal  leaves  day- 
to-day  noargin-setting  authority  with 
the  futures  exchanges.  Day-to-day  con- 
trol by  the  exchange  is  very  important. 
No  regulatory  body  could  react  to 
changing  markets  as  effectively  as  an 
exchange.  But  equally  as  Important  is 
the  fact  that  this  bill  provides  for  Fed- 
eral oversight  by  the  one  agency  best 
placed  to  review  the  entire  financial 
marketplace,  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  point  out  that  in 
hearings  of  over  2  years  ago,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr. 
Greenspan,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Brady,  both  brought  to  our  at- 
tention, in  their  analysis  of  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1989,  their  very  grave 
concern  about  the  totality  of  financial 
markets  and  their  interaction.  The 
margins  question,  they  felt,  was  the 
critical  element  that  needed  to  be  ad- 
dressed. It  has  been  addressed  in  a  way 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  find  satisfactory,  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  is  not  any  contention 
regarding  this  very  important  area. 


Now,  on  the  issue  of  hybrid  instru- 
ments, this  bill  permits  index  partici- 
pations, the  so-called  IP's,  that  were 
approved  or  submitted  for  approval  by 
the  SEC  by  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1990,  to  trade  outside  of  the  regu- 
latory structure  of  the  CFTC.  It  is  a 
major  concession  by  the  CFTC.  And  I 
also  point  out  the  bill  incorporates  a 
provision  to  exclude  fl^m  CFTC  juris- 
diction products  or  transactions  that 
are  more  like  a  security  than  a  futures 
contract.  The  provision  excludes  from 
CFTC  jurisdiction  any  instrument  that 
derives  less  than  50  percent  of  its  price 
movement  in  an  underljring  commod- 
ity. 

This  is  an  important  provision  in 
that  it  eliminates  the  argument  that 
the  CFTC  exclusivity  clause  stifles  in- 
novation. Under  this  proposal,  if  an  in- 
strument is  valued  predominantly  as  a 
security,  the  CFTC  does  not  have  juris- 
diction to  regulate.  Let  me  underline 
that  point,  Mr.  President.  I  am  saying 
simply  that  if  the  authors  of  a  new  fi- 
nancial instrument  wish  to  have  regu- 
lation by  the  SEC,  they  should  offer  an 
instrument  that  has  predominant  char- 
acteristics of  a  security.  Under  the 
compromise  we  are  presenting  today,  a 
product  with  those  characteristics 
automatically  will  go  to  the  S£X;.  It 
hardly  stifles  innovation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  innovation,  if  it  is  a  secu- 
rity, belongs  under  this  bill  in  SEC. 
Clearly  that  step  is  spelled  out. 

Last,  this  bill  empowers  the  CFTC  to 
exempt  fi-om  its  regulatory  structure 
transactions  that  simply  are  not  appro- 
priate for  futures-type  regulation.  The 
exemptive  authority  component  of  the 
bill  provides  the  CFTC  with  guidelines 
as  to  what  types  of  transactions  should 
fall  outside  of  the  regulatory  arena. 
The  intent  of  this  proposal  is  to  give 
the  CFTC  broad  powers  both  in  general 
exemptive  authority  and  swaps,  but  we 
expect  that  the  CFTC  will  exercise 
these  powers  consistent  with  the  terms 
and  thrust  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  CFTC  reform  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  investor  con- 
fidence and,  therefore,  to  the  health  of 
our  markets.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
address  these  issues.  Delaying  action 
at  this  stage  is  not  a  satisfactory  alter- 
native. 

Tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  turn  its 
attention  to  title  m  of  the  bill,  and  at 
that  time,  I  will  join  with  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Leahy,  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  further  refine 
the  committee-reported  version  of  title 
m.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  the  bill  promptly  tomor- 
row in  an  expeditious  manner  to  com- 
plete long-awaited  action  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  in  anticipation  of  that 
debate  and  at  the  request  of  Members 
who  have  not  followed  this  activity 
within  committee.  I  will  address  a  con- 
cern of  other  Senators.  Members  have 


asked  this  Senator  what  exactly  is  a 
hybrid  instrument?  The  whole  heart  of 
the  argument,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
only  remaining  argument,  is  who 
should  regulate  a  hybrid  Instrument, 
the  SEC  or  the  CFTC?  And  the  answer 
we  give  is,  if  the  hybrid  instrument  is 
more  like  a  security,  the  SEC  should 
regulate  it.  In  other  words,  if  most  of 
the  money  is  derived  trom  the  instru- 
ment is  due  to  its  security  components, 
it  goes  to  the  SEX};  if  most  of  the  in- 
come or  revenue  comes  on  the  com- 
modity futures  side,  it  goes  to  the 
CFTC. 

Still  Senators  will  say  what  are  these 
strange  instruments?  Are  they  bonds? 

Are  they  stocks?  What  comprises  a 
hybrid?  What  is  this  argxmaent  about 
innovation? 

Simply,  for  the  sake  of  the  record 
today,  Mr.  President,  and  to  offer  some 
background  for  tomorrow's  debate,  let 
me  offer  this  suggestion,  that  one  ex- 
ample of  a  hybrid  instrument  might  be 
a  hybrid  instrument  with  coupon  In- 
dexing. Let  us  consider  a  firm  that  Is- 
sues a  hybrid  commodity  instrument  in 
which  the  coupon  pa3nnent  is  indexed 
to  the  price  of  oil.  The  instrument,  let 
us  say.  would  have  a  $1,000  face  value. 
It  sort  of  looks  like  a  bond,  with  a 
SI. 000  face  value,  and  a  23-year  term  to 
maturity.  That  sounds  somewhat  like 
security.  This  instrument  will  pay  an 
8.4-i>ercent  coupon  with  interest  paid 
semiannually. 

It  sounds  very  much  like  a  security. 
However  each  semiannual  couix>n  pay- 
ment would  be  adjusted  plus  or  minus 
the  difference  between  the  then  pre- 
vailing price  of  oil  at  each  payment 
date  and  a  predetermined  reference 
price  of  J30  per  barrel  for  a  barrel  of  oil 
times  1.25  barrels  of  oil. 

Now.  I  offer  this  illustration.  Mr. 
President,  because  this  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  in  terms  of  the  ingenu- 
ity, the  complexity  of  the  so-called  hy- 
brid instrument.  This  instnmient  can 
be  viewed  as  a  3-year.  8.4-percent  cou- 
pon bond  with  interest  paid  semiannu- 
ally, and  a  set  of  six  consecutively  ma- 
turing futures  contracts  having  matu- 
rities of  Ml.  1.  1%.  2.  2V4.  and  3  years. 
That  is,  each  of  the  six  semiannual 
coupon  payments  could  be  viewed  as 
containing,  in  this  instance,  a  futures 
component. 

To  simimarize,  the  hybrid  issuance 
price  is  SI  ,000  for  the  instrument,  the 
term  of  maturity  is  years  in  this  case, 
principal  amount  is  equal  to  SI  .000.  the 
coupon  rate  is  8.4  percent,  the  equiva- 
lent yield  is  8.4  percent,  and  a  commod- 
ity futures  pajmient  equal  to  1.25  times 
$30.  the  reference  point  for  a  barrel  of 
oil.  paid  semiannually  depending  upon 
the  difference  of  the  market  price  to 
that  S30  standard. 

Now.  to  measure  the  commodity  play 
associated  with  each  futures  contract, 
note  that  each  could  be  synthetically 
replicated  with  a  long-call  option  or  a 
short-call  option.  The  commodity  play 
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value  of  the  put  and  call  options  com- 
prlsingr  each  synthetic  future  could 
then  be  determined  by  sununlngr  up 
their  absolute  values. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
stance that  I  have  outlined  here,  we 
have  summed  up  all  of  these  values, 
and  to  make  the  story  short,  at  the 
date  of  Issuance  the  value  of  the  bond, 
which  is  the  present  value  of  a  stream 
of  coupons  plus  the  present  value  of  the 
principal,  is  $1,000.  Since  the  value  of 
the  total  commodity  price  play  associ- 
ated with  the  futures  contract  finally 
comes  out  to  S96.10 — and  this  is  less 
than  the  value  of  the  bond  component, 
which  is  SI, 000  for  the  bond— this  so- 
called  hybrid  instrument  would  not  be 
subject  to  CFTC  jurisdiction.  It  would 
be  subject  to  SEC  Jurisdiction. 

To  make  the  point  as  clear  as  I  can, 
you  have  a  $1,000  bond.  It  turns  out 
that  all  of  the  futures  play  associated 
with  differentials  between  a  S30  barrel 
of  oil  up  or  down  for  six  semiannual 
payments,  the  most  play  you  could  get 
out  of  that  was  $96.10  at  the  absolute 
maximum  and,  therefore,  clearly  we 
have  $1,000  on  one  side,  $96,10  on  the 
other.  SEC  is  the  Jurisdictional  winner, 
not  CFTC,  in  this  particular  case.  As 
you  can  see  ftt>m  this  example,  the 
CFTC  has  lost  the  Jurisdiction  over 
this  instrument,  and  properly  so. 

I  have  been  tedious  about  this.  Mr. 
I^resident,  because  I  believe,  having 
visited  with  many  Members,  that  most 
have  not  dealt  with  hybrid  instru- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ingenu- 
ity with  which  persons  author  these 
hybrid  instruments  is  certainly  a  skill 
to  be  admired.  There  are  almost  any 
number  of  differentials  of  various 
things  In  the  world  that  might  come 
into  play  that  an  Investor  believes  of- 
fers the  investor  more  security  against 
unforeseen  events  and  therefore  things 
are  pegged  to  various  standards  which 
sometlnws  look  like  a  commodity  but 
torn  out  to  be  a  security. 

In  this  pcuidcular  instance,  would  the 
initiator  of  this  instrument  have  been 
In  doubt  as  to  where  the  regulation 
would  lie?  I  think  not.  The  calculations 
are  very  straightforward  even  if  com- 
plex formulas  are  involved.  The  figures 
are  quite  clear  at  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cise. 

Would  it  stifle  innovation?  Of  course 
not.  Simply  because  the  person  author- 
ing this  product  tied  it  to  a  security  it 
was  by  definition  pushed  over  to  the 
SEC. 

I  make  these  points,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  am  hoping  somehow,  as  night 
Calls,  reason  may  come  and  all  of  the 
contending  parties  who  have  felt  that 
there  was  an  enormous  issue  here  will 
find  there  is  not  much  of  an  issue. 

The  dilemma  I  think  that  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  debate,  and  it  will  be 
a  fairly  simple  argument,  is  that  if 
those  who  are  authoring  instruments 
believe  in  fact  they  have  a  commod- 
ities future  item,  but  they  say  it  is 


new;  It  is  different:  it  is  innovative, 
and  we  would  like  to  select  our  regu- 
lator; and  for  various  reasons  we  do  not 
want  it  regulated  by  the  CFTC.  We 
have  aomethlng  here  that  looks  like  a 
commodity  futures  contract;  it  charts 
out  tkat  the  majority  of  the  money 
comesTfrom  the  futures  aspect,  but  we 
would  pike  to  have  it  regulated  by  SEC. 

Now!  I  fail  to  see  the  public  policy 
value  in  permitting  the  creators  of  an 
Instruinent.  who  in  an  arbitrary  way 
can  evaluate  what  they  have,  to  be  able 
to  pick  and  choose  who  the  regulator 
will  be.  I  am  not  certain  I  have  ever 
understood  the  value  of  that  particular 
tjrpe  of  Innovation. 

In  this  particular  case,  however,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  I  believe  that 
both  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC  are  re- 
markable regulatory  bodies.  I  think 
both  are  doing  a  good  Job.  I  believe 
that  investors  would  be  secure  in  the 
hands  of  either.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  each  of  these  Instruments 
find  a  home  at  one  or  the  other  as  op- 
posed to  falling  between  the  cracks  and 
having  no  regulation  at  all. 

Thetefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pray- 
erful tihat  on  the  morrow  we  will  arrive 
at  a  oonclusion  of  this  debate  and  de- 
cide cme  way  or  another  and  move  on 
to  conference  and  finally  reauthorize 
the  C#TC. 

We  iiave  been,  thus  far,  very  fortu- 
nate, tAr.  President.  This  CFTC  reau- 
thorization did  not  commence  as  an  ar- 
gument over  innovative  hybrid  instru- 
mentSb  It  started  flrom  a  more  fun- 
damental basis  that  we  were  worried 
about  the  integrity  of  the  futures  ex- 
changes. We  were  witnessing  indict- 
ments and  trials.  There  was  a  certain 
lack  of  confidence  by  America  in  these 
excludes. 

We  took  our  oversight  seriously  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  we 
fashioned  a  full  set  of  reforms.  As  I 
have  already  recited,  Mr.  President, 
those  reforms  were  self-evident  to  the 
point  the  exchanges  have  been  adopt- 
ing them  wholesale  at  great  expense. 
The  SD-called  hand-held  monitor,  the 
computer  which  key  punches  all  these 
transactions  is  a  very  expensive  piece 
of  equipment.  To  have  all  these  all  over 
the  exchanges  is  a  very  sizable  invest- 
ment. But.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
changes now  testify  it  has  been  the  in- 
vestnniBnt  in  the  future  that  makes 
these  lexchanges  world  class.  They  are 
competitive  and  they  are  getting  the 
business  because  people  have  faith  in 
them.  That  is  the  point  of  our  legisla^ 
tion,  the  underlining  of  the  integrity  of 
our  market  systems. 

I  anpreciate  if  Senators  wish  to  de- 
bate for  hours  about  where  hybrids 
ought  to  go.  That  is  their  privilege.  I 
hope  we  could  center  our  focus  on  the 
major*  point  that  our  exchanges  need 
reforqi.  They  need  encouragement  of 
refon|i  that  is  happening,  and  those 
that  have  taken  a  chance  by  initiating 
these  reforms,  even  without  having  the 
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law.  ought  to  have  the  proper  under- 
girding  aiid  endorsement  of  their  re- 
markable afforts. 

For  all  thttse  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  legislation  now  before 
this  body^  I  believe  that  it  is  an  out- 
standing effort  fashioned  by  a  much 
longer  period  of  discussion  than  we 
would  have  had  normally. 

I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  deci- 
sions, if  not  consensus,  tomorrow. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DISJON.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lolj  of  overblown  rhetoric  about 
title  n  of  B.  207,  the  CFTC  reauthoriza- 
tion bill,  ks  it  was  reported  fi-om  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
with  the  [technical  amendments  that 
the  administration,  the  CFTC,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee have  agreed  on.  What  I'd  like  to  do 
is  to  talk  a  little  about  what  is  in  this 
compromtee— and  even  more  impor- 
tantly, what  is  not  in  it— and  how  we 
got  here. 

At  the  cutset,  it  is  important  to  try 
to  keep  in  mind  what  is  not  in  the  com- 
promise: tt  is  not  a  grab  for  Jurisdic- 
tion by  t|ie  CFTC.  Title  m  does  not 
touch  the  Jurisdictional  sections  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  and  it  does 
not,  either  imilaterally,  or  any  other 
way,  chaise  in  any  way  the  1962  Shad- 
Johnson  accords  which  set  the  Jurisdic- 
tional boundary  between  the  SEC  and 
the  CFTC.  Instead,  what  it  does  is  sim- 
ple and  straightforward.  It: 

First,  gives  the  Federal  Reserve  the 
ability  tq  oversee  margins  on  stock 
index  futi^res  contracts; 

Second,  overturns  a  court  case  that 
made  it  clear  that  IP's  are  futures  con- 
tracts, exempting  applications  for  IP's 
that  had  |dready  been  approved  by  the 
SEC  or  which  are  currently  pending  at 
the  SEC  f^m  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act; 

Third,  olarlfies  the  CFTC's  ability  to 
exempt  other  products  from  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  regulation; 

Fourth,  requires  the  CFTC  to  exempt 
swaps  trora  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
regulatioi,  even  if  the  swape  are  being 
handled  tihrough  a  netting  agreement, 
which  is  of  particular  concern  to  Chair- 
man Greenspan;  and 

Fifth,  requires  the  CFTC  to  exempt 
any  exotlc-tsrpe  deposits  that  might 
possibly  ibe  under  its  Jurisdiction— 
these  very  few  deposits  that  are.  in  ef- 
fect, futures  contracts— ft-om  Commod- 
ity Exchavige  Act  regulation. 

It  is  built  on  a  principle  that  is  very 
familiar  po  those  following  financial 
regulatory  issues,  functional  regula- 
tion, tioyt  I  know  there  are  some  Sen- 
ators who  support  the  idea  of  letting 
the  parties  pick  their  regulator.  That 
is  not.  however,  what  the  Banking 
Committee  and  the  Senate  did  in  1988 
when,  by  the  overwhelming  conmiittee 
vote  of  18  to  2,  and  an  even  more  over- 
whelming floor  vote  of  94  to  2,  we  acted 
on  leglsla/tion  breaking  down  the  Olass- 
Steagall  barrier.  That  bill  did  not  give 
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the  bankiosr  regulators  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  the  securities  activities  of 
banks.  Instead.  It  required  banks  to 
move  even  those  securities  which  are 
now  exempt  &om  Olass-Steagall  re- 
quirements to  a  fUlly  sei>arated  affili- 
ate which  would  be  regulated  by  the 
SEC,  and  which,  of  course,  would  also 
be  regulated  by  the  banking  regulators. 
The  Banking  Conunlttee  never  even  se- 
riously considered  keeping  the  SEX; 
out.  Functional  regulation  remains  the 
Banking  Committee  watchword  in  the 
financial  services  area,  and  that  prin- 
ciple Is  as  Important  here  as  It  Is  in  the 
Olass-Steagall  case. 

There  are  some  that  argue  that  swaps 
and  hybrid  products  demand  a  "pick 
your  regulator"  approach,  and  that  it 
Is  safe  to  take  this  approach  because 
these  products  are  used  only  by  insti- 
tutional customers.  However,  it  is 
worth  keeping  in  mind  that  the  cus- 
tomer base  of  financial  futures  and  the 
customer  base  of  swaps,  at  the  very 
least,  substantially  overlap.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  customers  for  flnanclal 
futures  traded  on  futures  exchanges  are 
Institutions. 

We  need  to  keep  In  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  Is  really  at  stake  here.  The 
issue  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  a 
plain  vanilla  swap  is  a  futures  con- 
tract— ^It's  not,  and  the  CFTC  is  the 
first  to  say  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  plain  vanilla  swaps.  Swaps  are  not 
futures  simply  because  they  are  equiv- 
alent economically.  They  only  become 
futures  If.  In  addition,  they  have  all 
the  essential  elements  of  futures  con- 
tracts BO,  what  is  really  at  stake  Is  how 
and  whether  swaps  should  be  regulated 
if  and  when  they  evolve  in  a  way  that 
gives  them  all  the  essential  elements 
of  futures  contracts. 

Now  the  definition  of  futures  in- 
volves much  more  than  futures  deliv- 
ery. Instead,  before  a  contract  becomes 
a  future,  rather  than  a  forward  or 
something  else,  four  tests  must  be  met. 
The  contract  must: 

First,  Involve  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
a  commodity  for  delivery  in  the  future 
at  a  iHice  or  pricing  formula  that  is  es- 
tablished when  the  transaction  is  initi- 
ated; 

Second,  be  standardized  as  to  terms 
and  conditions  other  than  prices; 

Third,  be  undertaken  primarily  to  as- 
sume or  shift  the  risk  of  commodity 
price  changes;  and 

Fourth,  not  be  generally  entered  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  delivery  of  the 
commodity  but  rather  be  discharged 
through  offsetting  transactions  or 
other  buy-back  arrangements. 

At  that  point,  if  functional  regula- 
tion means  anything,  the  CFTC  should. 
Indeed  must,  have  Jurisdiction.  To  say 
otherwise  is  to  say  that  If  loans  evolve 
Into  securities,  they  should  not  then  be 
regulated  by  the  SBC.  Drawing  lines 
and  determining  where  a  particular  In- 
strument falls  In  relation  to  those  lines 


Is  what  the  law  and  our  financial  regu- 
lators are  for. 

S.  207  draws  no  new  lines,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. What  it  does  is  to  broaden  the 
ability  of  that  agency  to  decide  not  to 
regulate  instruments  that  fall  on  its 
side  of  the  line. 

It  Is  true  that  S.  207'8  exemptive  au- 
thority has  some  criteria  that  must  be 
met  before  it  can  be  used,  but  is  that  so 
unreasonable?  Shouldn't  the  CFTC 
have  to  consider  whether  CEA  Act  pro- 
visions such  as  audit  trails,  prohibi- 
tions against  trading  abuses,  margin 
requirements,  and  many  others,  are 
necessary  before  it  decides  to  exempt 
an  Instrument  or  class  of  Instruments 
f^om  regulation? 

It  Is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  that 
under  S.  207,  even  if  the  CFTC  finds 
that  futures  regulation  is  appropriate, 
the  agency  can  still  exempt  new  finan- 
cial Instruments  &om  the  exchange 
trading  requirements  of  the  CEA.  In 
other  words,  nonexcbange,  or  elec- 
tronic markets  can  be  developed. 

Some  argue  that  S.  207  is  some  sort 
of  lawyer's  relief  act.  However,  there 
have  only  been  two  court  cases  in  the 
last  17  years  on  the  issue  of  the  bound- 
aries of  what  is  a  future,  and.  as  I  stat- 
ed earlier,  S.  207  does  not  change  the 
definition  of  a  future. 

What  that  means  is  that  any  party 
with  a  new  instrument  that  he  believes 
is  not  a  future  does  not  even  need  to 
check  with  the  CFTC  before  issuing  it. 
In  those  cases  where  parties  know  that 
the  instrument  is  a  future,  they  can 
still  get  the  CFTC  for  an  exemption. 
Importantly,  this  would  not  be  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  S.  207  allows  the 
CFTC  to  exempt  classes  of  instruments 
by  regulation,  and  even  under  existing 
law.  the  CFTC  has  issued  a  broad,  safe 
harbor  policy  statement,  indicating  the 
kinds  of  swaps  the  CFTC  believes  are 
not  futures.  The  CFTC's  track  record, 
therefore,  demonstrates  the  CFTC's 
willingness  to  act  in  a  broad  way. 

In  addition,  some  argue  that  title  m 
will  stimulate  litigation  and  therefore 
retard  Innovation  because  it  uses  an 
exemption,  rather  than  an  exclusion, 
approach.  Deciding  what  Is  excluded, 
however,  depends  on  the  definitions, 
and  definitions  can  be  litigated  over 
endlessly.  An  exemptive  apiaroach, 
therefore,  has  no  Inherent  advantage. 

As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  President, 
some  argue  that  we  can  safely  abandon 
functional  regulation  and  permit  par- 
ties to  pick  their  regulation  because 
only  institutional  customers  are  in- 
volved and  they  do  not  need  protection. 
Last  week  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
however,  institutions  complained 
about  insider  trading  In  the  unregu- 
lated junk  bonds  market,  and  they  cer- 
tainly want  the  SEC  to  pursue  those 
allegations.  Moreover,  the  central 
point  of  S.  207  is  to  provide  a  better, 
fairer  market  for  the  institutions  that 
constitute  the  overwhelming  percent- 
age of  future  market  customers. 


The  bank  regulators  are  not  focused 
on  customer  issues.  Their  focus  Is  on 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  bank 
swaps  deals.  The  SEC  believes  that 
swaps  are  not  securities,  and  their  only 
interest  is  the  solvency  of  securities 
firms  that  are  swap  dealers.  Under 
functional  regulation,  it  is  the  CFTC's 
job  to  provide  the  necessary  degree  of 
protection  for  swaps  that  are  futures 
contracts,  unless  the  agency  believes 
that  the  public  interest  does  not  re- 
quire that  protection.  Unless  we  want 
to  take  away  CFTC  authority  over  fu- 
tures, that  is  as  it  should  be. 

If  title  m  does  not  add  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  CFTC,  and  if  it  is  based 
on  the  same  basic  functional  regula- 
tion approach  that  both  the  Senate 
Bankliig  Committee  and  the  fUll  Sen- 
ate have  endorsed  as  our  basic  ap- 
proach to  financial  regulation,  then 
why  are  we  here? 

We  are  here  because  some  want  to 
abandon  customer  protections  for  fu- 
tures customers.  We  are  here  because 
some  want  to  use  pick  your  regulator 
as  a  means  of  indirectly  transforming 
jurisdiction  away  from  the  CFTC  to 
other  agencies,  because  they  know 
Congress  will  not  agree  to  a  direct 
transfer. 

Basically,  we  are  here  because  the 
Chairman  of  the  SEC  believes  this  will 
add  to  his  "turT'  and  foster  his  vision 
of  our  financial  future. 

Now  it  may  be  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  shares  the  SEC  Chairman's 
view  in  this  area.  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues,  however,  that  it  was  the 
current  SEC  Chairman  that  authorized 
a  report  advocating  deregulation  of  the 
thrift  Industry.  It  is  the  SEC  Chairman 
that  is  trying  to  use  his  accounting 
oversight  function  to  acquire  regu- 
latory control  over  banks.  It  is  the 
SEC  Chairman  that  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  current  turf  war  that 
imderlies  this  issue. 

The  SEC  Chairman  has  been  willing 
to  use  legislative  blackmail  to  achieve 
his  ends,  lobbying  Senators  to  hold  up 
action  on  the  CFTC  reauthorization 
bill  unless  he  gets  his  way.  The  CFTC 
has  been  without  authorization  author- 
ity for  over  16  months,  and  needed  re- 
forms have  been  held  up.  because  of 
this  hostage  taking. 

I  believe  the  proper  course  should 
have  been  negotiation  and  cooperation. 
That  is  the  course  the  CFTC  employed. 
That  agency  did  not  advocate  holding 
up  action  on  the  SEC's  authorization 
bill  or  action  on  last  year's  market  re- 
form legislation  to  Increase  its  lever- 
age, although  that  could  have  been 
done.  Instead,  faced  with  total 
noncooperation  fh>m  the  SEC,  the 
CFTC  negotiated  with  the  administra- 
tion. Title  m  of  S.  207  is  the  product  of 
that  negotiation. 

Finally,  before  I  close,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  committee  Juris- 
diction Issue.  Now  there  are  many  on 
this  conunlttee  who  no  doubt  find  it 
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odd  tb&t  the  CFTC,  under  the  func- 
tional regulation  principle,  has  juris- 
diction over  the  enormously  important 
market  in  flnanclal  futures.  I'm  sure  it 
seems  to  many  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing Conunittee,  in  particular,  that  this 
jurisdiction  more  logically  belongs 
with  the  Banking  Committee.  Is  it  any 
more  strange,  however,  for  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  financial  futures  than  it  is  for  the 
banking  committee  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  mass  transit,  a  transpor- 
tation issue,  or  Important  jurisdiction 
over  export  controls,  a  subject  that 
turns  on  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity considerations,  and  which,  in 
the  House,  Is  under  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  or  perhaps  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  which  applies  to  Pen- 
tagon procurement?  Jurisdictional  is- 
sues are  complex  and  committee  juris- 
dictions have  their  roots  in  history, 
rather  than  simple,  subject  matter  di- 
visions. I  hope  we  will  keep  that  fact  in 
mind  as  we  look  at  what  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  done. 

We  face  a  choice  that  Is  both  complex 
and  simple.  It  is  complex  because  the 
Issues  involved  are  complex.  It  is  sim- 
ple because  there  are  really  only  two 
choices:  either  take  the  compromise 
that  is  the  product  of  long  negotiation 
and  which  has  gone  through  the  regu- 
lar legislative  process,  or  do  nothing 
and  force  the  SEC  to  work  with  the 
CFTC.  The  third  choice,  trying  to  re- 
write this  bill  on  the  floor,  will  inevi- 
tably create  more  problems  than  it 
solves.  It  is  no  choice  at  all. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  func- 
tional regulation.  I  urge  them  to  sui>- 
port  title  m  of  S.  207  as  recommended 
by  the  Agriculture  Conunittee.  It  may 
not  be  a  pertect  solution  to  the  Issues 
that  have  tied  up  the  CFTC  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  last  2  years,  but  it  will 
allow  us  to  complete  our  response  to 
the  1967  stock  market  crash.  That 
seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten, 
but  it  is  the  need  to  respond  to  the 
crash  that  started  the  controversy  in 
the  first  place.  We  may  need  to  do 
more  later  in  the  hybrids  and  swaps 
areas,  but  what  this  bill  does  now  is 
more  than  enough  to  give  them  the  se- 
curity they  need  to  either  continue  to 
grow  and  evolve,  as  in  the  case  of 
swaps,  or  to  begin  trading,  as  in  the 
case  of  IP's. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
previous  compromises.  But  this  is  the 
only  compromise  unanimously  re- 
ported by  20  Senators.  It  is  the  only 
compromise  that  has  gone  through  the 
regular  legislative  process.  It  is  the 
only  compromise  that  will  let  us  put 
this  issue  behind  us  for  now. 

Even  the  opponents  of  title  m  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  better  than  cur- 
rent law.  That,  in  itself,  makes  it  a 
good  compromise,  one  that  the  Senate 
should  sui>port. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 


The 
Akaka) 
Simon]  : 


PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
The  Senator  fl-om  Illinois  [Mr. 
3  recognized. 


E  SECUTIVE  CALENDAR 


WILLIAM  H.  KENNOY  TO  BE  A 
MEMIER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DI- 
RECT )RS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLSY  AUTHORITY  AND  RICK- 
EY DALE  JAMES  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER 6f  the  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
COMMISSION 


Mr. 
unanimi 
if  in  ex( 
folio 
by  the 
Public 
a  mem 


ON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
us  consent  that  the  Senate,  as 
cutive  session,  proceed  to  the 
nominations  reported  today 
mmittee  on  Environment  and 
orks:  William  H.  Kennoy  to  be 
r  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tenbessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
Rickey  Dale  James  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Misalssippi  River  Commission. 

I  undei^tand  this  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlo^,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAION.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominees  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc,  that  the  motions  to  re- 
consider) be  tabled,  that  any  state- 
ments at)pear  in  the  RECORD  as  if  read, 
and  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  Senate's  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  lVGAR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  simply 
want  to jcomment  that  the  Republican 
leader,  J  enator  Dole,  has  Informed  me 
that  til  Bse  nominations  have  been 
cleared  (  n  our  side.  We  commend  them. 
We  are  d  Blighted  that  the  Senator  trom 
Illinois  has  moved  to  them  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlo;  i,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  iomlnations,  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

Williain  H.  Kennoy  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Boa^  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  and 

Rickey  Dale  James  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Mls^sslppi  River  Commission. 

ON  THE  CDNFIRMATTON  OF  WILLIAM  H.  KENNOY 

Mr.  CfiAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  aupiwrt  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Kennoy  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Teimessee 
Valley  Authority. 

As  you  know  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment aad  Public  Works  have  always 
sought  03  ensure  that  every  nominee  to 
the  TV  A  Board  recommended  for  con- 
flrmatiob  is  of  the  highest  caliber  and 
has  the  expertise  to  serve  that  Author- 
ity and  the  valley  region.  The  commit- 
tee has ;  an  obligation  to  provide  the 
valley  vfith  quality  leadership.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  Congress 
is  impressed  with  the  way  the 
Authori  y's  current  Chairman,  Marvin 
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restructuring  TVA's  oper- 


Runyon,  is 
ation. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  a 
vmique  Government  agency.  Although 
the  Authority  has  restarted  2  nuclear 
plants,  operates  11  coal-fired  plants  and 
oversees  and  maintains  numerous  hy- 
droelectric Igenerating  facilities,  it  is 
not  just  fa  power  utility.  The 
Authority's!  broad  mandate  includes 
the  improveinent  of  navigation  and  the 
provision  of  flood  control  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  the  provision  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development  in 
the  seven-State  Tennessee  Valley  re- 
gion. TVA  also  serves  as  a  model  for 
developing  nations  as  they  struggle 
with  issues,  of  commercialization  and 
the  protection  of  the  environment. 

TVA  {wlicnr  is  established  by  a  three- 
person  Board  of  Directors  nominated 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Directors  are  appointed  for 
staggered,  sfyear  terms.  The  Board  po- 
sition for  \^ch  Mr.  Kennoy  is  nomi- 
nated has  b9en  vacant  since  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Charles  H.  Dean, 
Jr.,  in  May  1990. 

A  1960  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Kennoy  is  an  engineer 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Kennoy 
Engineers,  Inc.  The  firm  designs  and 
supervises  municipal  water  and  sewer 
facility  imiirovements,  as  well  as  as- 
sists municpal  utilities  with  rate  struc- 
tures and  financial  planning.  Mr. 
Kennoy  has  |the  experience  to  deal  with 
the  various  jwater  and  economic  issues 
he  will  face  a.t  TVA.  He  knows  the  Ten- 
nessee Vallisy.  He  knows  the  valley's 
people.  A  rssident  of  Lexington,  KY, 
Mr.  Kennos  was  bom  in  HimtsvlUe, 
AL.  His  fanily  has  a  history  with  the 
TVA  region  In  fact,  his  father  was  a 
professional  engineer  with  TVA,  work- 
ing on  the  Wheeler  and  Huntsville 
Dams  in  the|  late  1930's. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  WorlB,  I  know  firsthand  the  is- 
sues facing  TVA.  Mr.  Kennoy  will  un- 
doubtedly need  to  focus  on  TVA's  nu- 
clear operalion.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  rVA's  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Fertilizer  and  Environmental 
Research  Cepiter  in  Muscle  Shoals,  AL. 
That  operation  has  done  extensive 
work  in  the  prevention  of  nonpoint 
source  poUition  and  soil  erosion.  I 
know  Mr.  K  snnoy  is  committed  to  fur- 
thering TV>  I's  environmental  enhance- 
ment mission. 

As  TVA  enters  the  1990's,  the  com- 
mittee will  >e  monitoring  its  efforts  to 
comply  wltl ,  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments and  restructure  Its  nuclear  pro- 
gram. In  both  areas  there  are  real  op- 
portunities to  break  new  ground.  Fur- 
ther, I  am  Interested  in  TVA's  initia- 
tives to  conserve  energy.  In  the  1970's, 
TVA  pioneered  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  eneigy  conservation  programs. 
These  effort,  I  am  told,  have  been 
scaled  back  in  recent  years,  and  that 
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concerns  me.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
refocus  our  efforts  on  conservation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  task  before 
Mr.  Kennoy  is  great,  but  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  he  is  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge. In  fact,  his  nomination  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


FUTURES  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  speak  in 
favor  of  the  bill  that  is  pending. 

Let  me  commend  Senator  Leahy  and 
Senator  LuoAR  for  their  leadership, 
and  the  whole  Agriculture  Committee 
for  working  out  what  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely knotty  problem  that  is  highly 
complex.  Let  me  add  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  complex  in  terms  of  the 
future  economy  of  this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  it  came 
out  of  the  committee  unanimously.  If 
you  had  asked  me  any  time  in  the  last 
year-and-a-half  if  we  would  get  a  reau- 
thorization out  of  the  committee 
unanimously,  I  would  not  have  believed 
that  is  possible.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  fi-om  farm  States,  every  farm 
organization,  every  single  one,  favors 
this  reauthorization. 

It  is  a  compromise  and  the  futures 
exchanges  have  made  concessions 
firankly  beyond  what  I  thought  they 
would  be  willing  to  make.  It  is  sup- 
ported, as  Senator  Luoar  just  said,  by 
the  administration.  It  is  supported  by 
Secretary  Brady,  and  by  the  others  in- 
volved. 

There  is  a  dispute  that  will  come  for 
a  vote  tomorrow  that  frankly  grows 
out  of  a  jurisdictional  dispute  within 
the  administration.  But  the  adminis- 
tration supports  this  particular  pro- 
posal. 

The  counterpart  to  this  in  the  House 
is  simply  current  law,  current  reau- 
thorization. I  do  not  think  we  would  be 
making  a  noistake  if  we  were  just  to  do 
that.  But  this  provides  some  safeguards 
that  ought  to  make  it  even  more  at- 
tractive to  the  Senate.  Let  me  just  add 
that  I  applaud  the  exchanges  for  being 
willing  to  make  these  compromises 
which  will  not  harm  the  exchanges  and 
add  some  additional  security. 

Let  me  underscore  one  other  point 
that  has  been  made  by  Senator  Luoar 
and  Senator  Leaht;  that  is,  the  impor- 
tant factor  of  confidence.  What  we  are 
dealing  with  is  not  just  a  fight  between 
two  groups  or  between  two  entitles 
within  the  administration.  We  also  are 
dealing  with  something  that  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  this  country  on 
the  international  scene.  These  futures 
markets  can  shift  over  to  Tokyo,  or 
London  with  great  ease  in  the  world  in 
which  we  now  live. 

This  provides  some  guarantees  on  the 
audit  trails  being  operated  by  the  ex- 


changes right  now,  but  this  puts  it  into 
the  law.  It  provides  a  factor  on  margins 
that  turns  the  margins  jurisdiction 
over  ultimately  to  the  Federal  Reserve. 

There  are  those,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  believe 
that  the  velocity  of  the  stock  markets 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  futures  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  that. 
As  you  read  the  docimientary  evidence, 
I  think  it  is  overwhelming  that  it  indi- 
cates that  is  not  the  case;  that  in  fact 
the  futures  industry  has  been  a  buffer 
to  prevent  too  much  velocity.  But  in 
any  event,  we  now  have  some  entity 
outside  of  the  CFTC  that  can  take  a 
look  at  that;  that  can  provide  that 
bu^er.  That  is  the  Federal  Reserve. 

We  take  care  of  the  hybrid  problem, 

I  think  in  a  very  practical  way.  Part  of 
the  concerns  grew  out  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  soybean  market  on  July 

II  of  1989  when  an  Italian  group  ap- 
peared to  have  the  comer  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  futures  exchange  acted. 
But  there  were  nmiors  that  some  peo- 
ple had  conflicts  of  interest.  Whether 
those  rvmiors  are  true  or  not,  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  they  were  true, 
but  we  have  some  conflict-of-interest 
legislation  here. 

I  think  in  general  this  provides  a 
margin  of  protection.  I  should  not  say 
a  margin  of  protection.  But  this  pro- 
vides a  protection  that  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  this  country. 

My  hope  is  that  any  amendments 
other  than  those  proposed  by  Senator 
Leaht  and  Senator  Luoar  will  be  re- 
jected, that  we  will  stick  with  the  bill 
basically  that  we  have  right  now,  ex- 
cept for  some  minor  amendments  they 
are  going  to  be  proposing,  and  that  we 
move  ahead. 

I  simply  underscore  once  again:  This 
bill  came  out  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee unanimously.  It  is  a  com- 
promise. It  is  not  ideally  what  any  one 
group  wants,  but  I  think  it  is  a  com- 
promise. It  is  a  sensible  compromise  in 
the  interest  of  this  Nation.  I  hope  to- 
morrow we  will  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator tcoTn  Alabama  [Mr.  HEFLIN]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  207,  The  Futures  Trading 
Practices  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  makes 
many  needed  changes  in  the  regulation 
of  futures  trading  practices.  It  provides 
for  a  stronger  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission.  It  holds  the  fu- 
tures exchanges  to  a  much  higher 
standard.  It  raises  the  standards  for 
audit  trails  so  that  abuses  can  be  pre- 
vented and,  if  they  occur,  detected.  It 
increases  regulation  of  the  futures 
markets  in  several  important  ways.  It 
addresses  a  long  held  concern  about 
margin  setting  by  giving  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  new  oversight  powers  in 
this  regard. 


THIS  IB  A  TUBF  nOBT 

These  important  reforms  which  are 
embodied  in  S.  207  have  been  held  up 
for  18  months  by  the  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute between  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC. 
In  other  words,  needed  reforms  to  pro- 
tect our  financial  markets  have  been 
delayed  by  this  dlsmajring  turf  battle. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it— turf  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  at  stake  in  this  debate. 

We  will  hear  all  kinds  of  sophisti- 
cated arguments  today  about  why  ju- 
risdiction of  the  SEC  should  be  ex- 
panded and  that  of  the  CFTC  should  be 
decreased.  We  will  hear  that  to  require 
that  futures  contracts  under  whatever 
label  they  might  parade — swaps,  IP's, 
or  whatever — to  be  traded  on  a  futures 
exchange,  is  anticompetitive.  They  are 
afiraid  that  regulation  of  a  futures  con- 
tract by  the  CFTC  will  stifle  these  new, 
innovative  financial  instruments  which 
are  being  created  by  the  world's  finan- 
cial wizards.  Therefore,  they  argue,  we 
should  adopt  the  Bond-Wlrth  alter- 
native, which  would  exclude  these  in- 
struments from  CFTC  regulation.  In- 
stead, we  are  told  we  should  allow  any 
private  businessman  who  wants  to  cre- 
ate a  new  financial  Instrument  to  de- 
sign it  is  such  a  way  as  to  pick  his  reg- 
ulator— or  to  avoid  regulation  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  these  arguments  are 
unworthy  in  the  extreme.  It  is  clear 
that  those  who  feel  that  only  the  SEC 
has  any  right  to  regulate  anything  to 
do  with  any  part  of  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial markets  have  ignored  history. 
While  the  securities  markets  have  be- 
come stale,  the  futures  markets  have 
been  models  of  competitiveness,  com- 
ing up  with  a  number  of  innovative 
new  instruments  which  are  being  used 
by  commercial  interests  the  world  over 
for  risk  management.  The  Treasury 
bond,  the  world's  largest  futures  con- 
tract, the  Standard  &  Poor's  SOD  stock 
index  contract,  and  a  number  of  other 
contracts,  have  become  an  iihportant 
part  of  the  world's  international  finan- 
cial fabric. 

The  futures  markets  have  had  to  be 
competitive  in  order  to  survive  in  a 
very  competitive  international  mar- 
ketplace. While  futures  trading  in  this 
country  has  grown  by  113  percent  in 
the  last  7  years,  the  industry  has  con- 
tinued to  lose  nurket  share  in  global 
competition. 

SBC  RSOUUITION  HAS  BKKN  OfPSaFBCT 

Those  who  would  argue  that  only  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  any  business  regulating  the  finan- 
cial markets  should  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions. Where  was  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conrniission  when  the  Ivan 
Boesky  and  Michael  Mllkin  scandals 
were  allowed  to  develop?  Where  was 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunis- 
sion  when  the  junk  bond  market  got 
out  of  control?  Where  was  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  when 
Mr.  Keating  violated  SEC  laws  on  the 
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way  to  the  collapse  of  his  financial  em- 
pire? 

There  have  been  problema  In  the  fu- 
tures industry.  S.  207  was  developed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  that  arose  out 
of  the  indictments  in  1969.  However, 
these  problems  pale  in  significance 
compared  to  the  problems  that  have 
developed  in  the  securities  industry, 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  and  in 
the  banking  industry.  Although  there 
have  been  some  defaults  in  the  futures 
markets,  these  defaults  have  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  clearing  corpora- 
tions and  by  the  organized  exchanges. 
Customers  have  been  i>rotected.  It  has 
not  been  necessary,  as  in  the  savings 
and  loan  and  banking  industry,  to 
spend  htmdreds  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
taxpayer  bailouts. 

A  DERBOULATORT  AMENDMENT 

Blake  no  mistake  about  it.  The  Bond- 
Wlrth  amendment  is  a  deregulatory 
amendment.  It  is  pick-your-own-regu- 
lator amendment.  Quite  fl*ankly,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
went  as  far  as  they  could  possibly  go  in 
trjrlng  to  achieve  a  compromise  with 
the  SEC.  I  believe  that  in  order  to  try 
and  reach  an  agreement  and  get  admin- 
istration support  for  the  bill,  they 
went  as  far  as  they  could  without  going 
too  far  in  weakening  CFTC  jurisdiction 
and  setting  up  the  possibility  that  par- 
ties who  want  to  escape  the  CFTC's 
regulatory  restrictions  can  do  so.  If 
this  in  fact  were  to  be  permitted,  then 
farmers,  hedges,  bankers,  and  everyone 
else  who  uses  the  futures  markets,  will 
lose  the  protection  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission.  CFTC 
must  not  lose  its  ability  to  adequately 
police  the  futures  Industry. 

However,  as  far  as  this  compromise 
goes,  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  goes 
too  far.  It  would  apply  death  to  the 
CFTC  as  an  effective  regulatory  agen- 
cy. It  would  remove  certain  products, 
such  as  swaps,  deposits,  and  loans, 
firom  any  review  whatsoever  by  the 
CFTC  to  determine  whether  they  would 
be  regulated.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  been  strong  support- 
ers of  the  Government  setting  stock 
index  futures  margins.  The  committee 
bill  would  provide  the  Government 
with  oversight  of  those  margins,  but 
the  alternative  amendment  would 
allow  stock  index  swaps  to  be  traded 
without  any  margin  whatsoever.  In  ad- 
dition, the  alternative  amendment 
would  permit  the  trading  of  stock 
index  swaps  and  any  other  swaps  with- 
out audit  trails,  with  no  restriction  on 
dual  trading,  prearranged  trading,  or 
even  tra.\i(i  and  manipulation. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake 
about  It.  The  Bond-Wirth  alternative  is 
a  deregulatory  amendment.  It  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  turf  fighting.  In  any  at- 
tempt to  prevent  CFTC'  regulation  of 
certain  flnancial  instruments,  it  would 
open  the  floodgates  of  deregulation.  It 
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would  make  the  CFTC  a  minor  and  in- 
consequential agency  and  would  allow 
the  SEC  to  pick  and  choose  its  regu- 
latory ti  irf. 

WE  ;  (EED  SAFE  FDIANCIAL  MARKETS 

I  don'1  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  in  the  mood  for  more  de- 
regulation of  our  flnancial  markets.  I 
think  they've  had  enough  with  S&L 
bailouts  and  bank  bailouts.  Because  of 
the  failure  of  major  financial  institu- 
tions ai)d  even  insurance  companies, 
there  is  ft  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and 
fear  am(^ng  investors  and  ordinary  citi- 
zens. A  l^ter  for  the  Washington  Post 
magazine  of  April  14  calls  it  "fi- 
nancophobia."  I  don't  blame  people  for 
having  i  phobia  about  our  flnancial 
markets!  However,  we  in  Congress 
should  Itearn  from  history.  We  should 
learn  tratn  previous  mistakes. 

We  liv4  in  highly  uncertain  times.  No 
longer  is  any  segment  of  our  economy 
immune  from  flnancial  difficulty.  As 
more  and  more  S&L's,  banks,  and  even 
insuranop  companies  fail,  the  average 
saver  oil  investor  loses  confldence  in 
the  economy.  Media  looks  around  for 
scapegoajts  for  these  failures  and  for 
the  resiiltlng  Government  bailouts. 
There  islplenty  of  blame  to  go  around. 

Our  efforts  should  be  focused  on 
leamingm:om  past  mistakes.  We  should 
not  risk:  a  repeat  of  the  deregrulatory 
mistakel  that  created  the  S&L  debacle. 
Let  us  l*arn  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  andisupport  a  strong  bill,  the  com- 
mittee biU. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi).  ,The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  rec- 
ognized. I 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  207. 

We  alllknow  that  this  is  the  Futures 
Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991.  This  bill 
is  very  much  the  direct  result  of  work 
which  bepan  in  1989,  hard  work  done  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  to 
authorizf  a  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Comsilssion,  and  also  to  reform  the 
rules  gofverning  the  futures  market. 
And  all  of  these  reforms  are  so  vital  to 
agriculture,  and  even  to 
yond  agriculture.  But  we  in 
est  look  very  much  on  this  as 
Iture  issue  as  well  as  any- 
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t  emphasize  enough  the  im- 
of  this  bill's  trading  practices 
reforms,  iwhich  I  think  will  bolster  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  futures 
market.  If  we  do  not  have  confidence  in 
the  integ  rity  of  the  futures  market,  we 
are  not  rolng  to  have  anything.  It  is 
very  imi  ortant  that  that  confldence  be 
there.  1 1  ee  these  reforms  as  helping  to 
rebuild  t  le  confldence. 

I  am  p  eased  also  that  the  individual 
futures  rtiarket  and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  have  al- 
ready tajcen  some  action — all  on  their 
own  initiative  in  anticipation  of  this 
bills'  pat  sage — to  incorporate  a  number 
of  refoniis  into  their  dally  activities. 
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Some  of  th(  se  reforms  that  they  have 
taken  are  tilings  that  are  included  in 
this  legislation. 

These  acljlons  taken  by  the  CFTC 
will  help  w^ed  out  the  few  bad  apples 
that  damag4  the  reputation  and  integ- 
rity of  the  futures  markets.  While 
these  actions  are  much  appreciated  by 
American  farmers  and  by  others  who 
utilize  futures  markets.  S.  207  is  still 
very  necess^iry  because  it  will  codify 
these  volui^tary  reforms,  as  well  as 
some  more  >far-reaching  matters,  into 
law  making  the  rules  accessible  and 
understandable  to  all. 
I  would  like  to  list  just  a  few  of  these 
e  I  consider  the  most  use- 
not  meaning  other  as- 
bills  are  not  important, 
the  adoption  of  next  gen- 
t  trail  technology,  in  line 
Accounting  Offlce's 
and  subject  to  the 


reforms,  so: 
fill,  althoui 
l>ects  of  thi 
The  flrst 
eration  au 
with  the  General 
recommendations 


GAO's  continued  scrutiny. 
Next,  grreater  exchange  accountabil- 


ity througl 
ment  to  pi 
their  oversii 
ties. 

Next,  reqi 
ing  unless 
show  that  aH 
violators 
caught  and 


greater  CFTC  empower- 
ih  exchanges  to  improve 
ht  and  disciplinary  activl- 


ements  to  halt  dual  trad- 
he  contract  market  can 
uses  will  not  occur  or  that 
ill  most  asssuredly  be 
unished  severely. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is 
reconstitutlon  of  the  exchanges'  boards 
of  directors  In  order  to  ensure  they  in- 
clude meaningful  representation  of 
producers  aa^  well  as  family  farmers. 

Madann  Pi-esident,  these  are  just  a 
few  of  the  roforms  included  in  this  bill 
which  have  unfortunately  been  over- 
shadowed by  turf  battles  among  Gov- 
ernment age  Dcies,  turf  battles  that  we; 
too,  often  hs.ve  to  conli"ont  here  in  this 
body,  but  tu  -f  battles  nevertheless  that 
both  agencliss  feel  strong  about,  that 
we  have  to  Settle.  I  list  them  because 
they  are  important  to  my  farmers,  to 
my  grain  merchants,  to  my  processors, 
and  to  anyohe  involved  with  managing 
the  risk  burden  in  their  daily  business. 

If  anybody  wonders  why  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Congress  is  In- 
volved with  encouraging  risk  manage- 
ment, we  ought  to  be  in  the  business  of 
encouragingfpeople  to  manage  risk  to 
as  great  an  ^tent  as  possible. 

I  would  aleo  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues thatj  clarifying  and  increasing 
accountability  for  all  parties  is  going 
to  keep  everyone  honest.  The  trust 
that  there  will  be  honesty  in  this  busi- 
ness is  veryj  important  to  reestablish- 
ing the  crfedlbillty  that  sometimes 
might  not  b*  there,  that  we  think  this 
legislation  if  going  to  return. 

As  I  pointed  out,  this  reauthorization 
and  trading  practices  reform  bill  has 
been  in  the  works  for  over  2  years.  This 
is  before  I  got  on  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Corimittee,  and  I  am  sure 
there  were  n  lany,  many  more  hours  put 
into  this  legislation  than  what  we  put 
in  this  year  before  this  bill  came  out. 
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and  probably  because  all  that  hard  Madam  President,  I  will  plan  on  of-  Ellmln*te  the  proposed  exemption  in  sec- 
work  went  on  before  is  one  reason  we  ferine  more  specific  comments  with  re-  "on  102  for  the  CPTC  ftt)m  Federal  pay  cape 
were  able  to  get  this  bill  early  to  the  grard  to  S.  207  and  some  amendments  *°*^  ''**  re^lar  compensation  system.  The 
Senate  floor.  that  may  come  before  it  when  we  get  ^^^^^  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act 

However,    the    administration's    re-  to  that  point.  For  now,  I  would  like  to  °^  ^*P  provid«numerou»  pay  nexlbllltles  to 

quest  last  year  to  tackle  some  other  is-  repeat  that  we  should  approve  this  bill.  Sne^M^^^f  ^'^^  "**  "'*^  ^^ 

sues  of  jurisdiction  between  the  CFTC  It  is  good  legislation  and  these  are  re-  ConfonTthe  provlrion  on  the  cnxj's  un- 

and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com-  forms  badly  needed.  dercover  authority  m  section  282  with  the 

mission   slowed  down   this   bill   which        it  is  time  to  move  forward  on  S.  207  provision  contained  in  section  203  of  H.R.  707 

then  was  eventually  buried  under  the  and  if  necessary  to  go  to  conference  »«  passed  by  the  House.  The  House  lan^u*^ 

avalanche  of  legislation  at  the  end  of  with  the  House  so  that  we  can  get  this  ^°^^  of^"'"  greater  consistency  with  current 

the  101st  Congress.  So  we  must  start  all  worked  out,  presented  to  the  Presi-  Practice. 

over.   Resolving   these   Issues   expedi-  dent,  signed,  and  its  implementation  J^^'i'^^!'}!  ^J**,  ^T^  ^^  **"■ 

tiously  has  been  a  top  goal  of  the  Sen-  may  begin.  It  is  one  move  very  essen-  Sed  b^  foref^re^^r.  ^H^Z^. 

ate    Agriculture    committee     a^d   we  tial  to  the  reestablishment  of  complete  T^^lSy  "^xS'^^' rrSi^l^Trn 

have  worked  with  the  administration  confidence  that  the  people  of  this  coun-  m^ntT^  willing  to  ^  \^"htoe  Jftc 

and  the  affected  agencies,  along  with  try  ought  to  have  in  the  process  of  fu-  sensitive  ttnanclal  information, 

our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Banking  tures  regulation.  Delete  the  provision  in  section  263  that 

Committee,  to  draft  a  compromise,  and        i  do  not  want  to  say  there  is  less  con-  ^°^^  authorize  the  General  Accounting  Of- 

today's  bill  reflects  that  effort.  fldence  now  than  there  was  2  years  ago  ""*  ^  ^'®  **™*''  **=<*»  ^  information 

I  am   well   aware   of  the   fact   some  becauBP  I  think  th^rp  han  hAAn  «nmo  maintained  by  futures  markets  and  reUted 

members  Of  the  senate  Banking  com-  ^artik^'S  S^rtaSh^Th^  Tn'-  ^^^^"ed'^^Se  C,^""'"  "" '"^ 

S^  bVlnd°'they'Se'\^iL"t!?'i?trS-  ^''^^ '  J.?"^  ^  ^°^'^^'^  --^  '"iSri'^e^ulremeTin  section  268  that 
rtn7«  imA^^-nt!.  t^<^?fl^J^ Jo^r  °°  ^^  ^"^  °'«'"  "»«  ^"'  ^  years  point-  the  CPTC  "take  Into  consideration,  and  en- 
dues amendments  to  significantly  alter  ed  to  the  people  at  large  that  the  Con-  deavor  to  serve"  the  producers  of  agricul- 

Tif  _i;,  /•_..,.               .        ^  .  fibres*  18  headed  in  the  right  direction,  '»"»!  commodities.  This  requirement  would 

We  ¥rill  further  examine  their  amend-  5^  there  is  not  going  to  be  complete  severely  compromise  the  CFTC's  role  aa  a 

ments  as  we  go  along.  I  believe  we  will  reestablishment    of    that    confidence  °eutral  regulator. 

be  able  to  show  the  concerns  and  the  ,,-ntu  wp  havp  thA««  rtPtjiiii.  in  ot.a«-«tp  Delete  the  requirement  in  section  287  that 

fears  expressed  by  members  of  the  Sen-  ^5  thlt  i^  whv  I^hlnkTt  is  ve^  im'  "'*'  ^"^  cooperate  m  efforts  to  remove 

ate  Banking  Committee  are  unfounded.  ^IfJt  U  mo^  foriS^  "^^  '^^l  "^*'*^  "^  electronic  trading 

Mv  colleainiPB  mav  havp  rprplvpd  ipf  Port^J^t  we  move  forward.  systems.  Trade  Issues  should  receive  careful 
t*!^f^rn^m,^  nf  <n  J~fi-^o  f^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°°^-  conslderaUon  in  separate  legislation, 
ters  ftom  a  couple  of  interest  groups  ^hg  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Increase  penalties  for  certain  prohibited 
V  "^fi"?  S  207  s  title  in.  but  they  ^tor  ftom  Indiana.  commodity  transactions,  strengthen,  ethics 
Should  be  clear— and  I  want  to  empha-  ^r  LUGAR  Madam  President  I  ask  reporting  provisions,  enhance  audit  traU  r»- 
slM  this— the  legislation  we  have  here  unanimous  consent  that  the  Statement  i"l«»™««>«»-  »°«»  clarify  insider  trading  pro- 
today  is  one  which  the  administration  -,  Administration  Pollpv  on  s  on   F,,  visions. 

has   officially   endorsed   in   its   State-  ?iiir?S?S  iSctlc^fAct  of  Si  ^  Authorize  the  CFTC  to  ban  dual  trading  if 

ment  of  Administration  PoUcy  which  JSJSel^tSf  SSS*"  """'  °'  '''''  ""  I'o^S^ex^  i^c^^  ^''""^  °'  "^'  "  "^ 

''^J^r.t^^^,?  h»^   i'^o^^    n>.o< -«        '^«"  ^^^  °°  Objection,  the  state-  The    Administration    would    oppose    any 

T  Jr^T^r  T.  o       »      T               ,^r~P*P  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  amendment  to  remove  or  limit  the  increase 
L.EAHT  and  Senator  LUOAR  of  the  Agri-  record,  as  follows:  m  CPTC  fee  collections  and  any  amendment 
culture  Committee  already  this  after-                        nmrv nv MAVAmpMwwp  similar  to  section  214  of  last  years  House- 
noon  detail  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I                         ufficb  of  manaoei^^^  ^^^^^  version  of  H.R.  2869.  That  secOon  pnr- 
am  not  going  to  elaborate,  nor  could  I                           Washinaton  DC  April  11  19S1  ported  to  limit  the  President's  choice  of  per- 
elaborate  better  than  they  have  on  the                                            <      .    v       .  g^^g  ^^^  could  be  nominated  for  the  CPTC 
important  features  of  this  bill    But  I          Statement  of  Aoionistration  Policy  and  would  conflict  with  the  Appointments 
hope  to  make  it  clear  this  bill  has  my        (S.  2(r7-Puture8  Trading  Practices  Act  of  ^^*^  °^  ""*  ConstltuUon. 
complete    support    and    the    approach           1991.  Leahy  of  Vermont  and  5  othere)  scordio  for  the  purpose  or  pay-as-you-oo 
taken  by  this  bill  will  in  fact  allow       TlOe  m  of  8.  207.  as  proposed  to  be  amend-  „  -„        ,„  .^°™^,!!1"  , 
American  markets  to  compete  success-  ed  by  Senator  Leahy,  represent*  a  substan-  _!„,fL7°^'*J.!^'*"f        "T  k'I!''^!"?  "f/ 
fUlly  in  the  areas  of  capital  formation  tlal  step  toward  promoUng  mtermarket  su-  ^n   '^^'f^  ^^Iv  !!^.^^  ^h  L^! 
and  risk  transfer.                   ■  blllty  by  assigning  broad  authority  for  set-  J^^",^  Z  WU  "^^^ve^«  ,^uld 

The  Agriculture  committee  prides  it-  S.^pTd'^Sr^I^l^fBc^'aL^d'tL'iS:.^  ^o^nltl^SToSlt  to'tSe'n'd^cS'SieyS^ 

self  m  the  steps  It  has  taken  to  keep  Sftfnn  «^n^^Z^^.J^,n^^,  ^^,!:  Pay-a*-you-go  requirement,  which  must  be 

American  agriculture  strong  and  inter-  m  ^  a^^Sf?  ™"  ^  *'°"*  *  «flu«rt»r.  The  bUl  also  would 

nationally   COmpeUtive.    We   have    fol-        Although  the  amended  Title  m  lanmiam  authorize  the  appropriation  of  amounts  that 

lowed  the  same  philosophy  in  our  over-  on^^^mSi^T:ii!^ZSrS^-  ^  TT^^  ^^"^r  T'^'T 

sight  of  the  ftitures  industry.  S.  207  will  est  improvements  and  clariflcaUon  over  the  iJL^*  t^^,?.»,„!^ZI^  4^«l  Lk?!.*^^ 

keep  our  risk  management  and  capital  current  situation,  falls  short  of  the  broader  nf7M-W<^  ^ J^menta            wbject  to 

formation  markets  at  the  forefiront  of  ^mpetltlon  in  flnan                             that  ^^^^.^  ^J^,^  ^^^  „tlmatos  are 

this  quickly  moving  industry.  SL^n1^,^Sf  ™Sp,^n v  ./„^f1^,-«  m  Pr«ented  in  the  table  below  Pinal  ««rtng  of 

I  am  well  aware  some  administration  ^fTiJ^S^"°°  Tp  !^f  nf  f^^™t,S  «^«  legislation  may  deviato  from  theses- 
appointees  have  spoken  against  this  "n'^^'^S'tie  ^'enSent  ^  '"'^  ^^  S.  207  were  enactod,  flnal  0MB 
bUl.  but  the  official,  definitive  position  T^eTdmlnUt^onTpiwrt.  en«:tment  of  f'^'*  '^'^^  T°"^*»  ^  .?^^^^^  ^ 
of  the  administration  is  in  support  of  s.  m  if  it  is  Itirther  amended  to-  ^P  after  enactoient.  as  required  by  the  Om- 
S.  207  and  the  committee  modification  Clarify  that  computerized  trading  should  5"""  ^"^'  ReconclliaUon  Act  (OKRA). 
before  us.  not  be  restricted  to  being  an  adjunct  to  the  T^„  ';TS^*'*«' !l'2L°i^Ll':?^^ 

Alter   examining   the   arguments   of  open  out  c^  auction  system^  This  could  t«  Sf  Ued'^^  S^nSSJreSrTtSStW^to 

both  sides.  I  feel  comfortable  that  this  accomplished  by  inserting  the  words  "both  iZ^^      raouumy  rapon*  uwuBzubvea  m 

bill  will  clear  nn  manv  dianutAs  anrt  *■  *  separate  system  or"  following  "compot-  ^        \.^     .     ^ 

I       ^  *v     I   *  '^..^^  disputes  and  ^^^^^  trading"  in  section  267  and  substitute  Estmate*  for  pay-as-you-go 

Simplify  the  introduction  Of  new  prod-  ..encouraged"   where   the   word    "directed"  (inc«-ed™oaipuininimoa.of<JoU.n) 

ucto   into   the   securities   and   futures  ont  appears.  The  CPTC  should  be  directed    1991 „  0 

markets.  S.  207  will  provide  certainty  to  study  the  viability  of  computerized  trad-    1992 „„  s 

where  there  is  now  confusion.  ing  and  report  to  Congress.  1993 ...  6 
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Mr.  LUOAR.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
ananimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  me 
signed  by  25  agrlcolture  groups  in  sup- 
port of  S.  207 — and  I  would  mention 
these  groups  are  substantial  ones,  in- 
cluding the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
the  National  Orange,  the  Pork  Produc- 
ing Council,  the  National  Turkey  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Com  Growers  As- 
sociation, National  Conference  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  the  National 
Grain  Si  Feed  Association,  in  essence 
almost  the  entire  spectrum  of  farm  or- 
ganizations all  signing — be  printed  in 
theRBOORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

March  19. 1991. 
Hon.  Richard  a.  Luoar, 
U.S.    Senate,    Senate    Hart    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Senator  Luoar:  The  "Futures  Trad- 
ing F>ractlce8  Act  of  1991,"  S.  207,  may  soon 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  for  consideration. 
The  undersigned  agricultural  groups  urge 
you  to  support  that  bill  as  unanimously  ai>- 
proved  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry.  If  an  alternative 
proposal  is  offered  to  change  the  compromise 
contained  in  Title  HI  of  S.  207.  we  would  ask 
you  to  oppose  such  cm  amendment. 

If  enacted  into  law.  S.  207  would  reauthor- 
Ise  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission (CFTC),  institute  a  number  of  regu- 
latory reforms,  and  resolve  long-standing  Ju- 
risdictional disputes  between  the  CFTC  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  It 
U  this  last  item.  Jurisdictional  issues,  that 
has  delayed  Senate  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  nearly  two  years. 

We  believe  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
C<nnmltte«  contains  a  true  compromise  on 
the  jurisdictional  issues.  Under  current  law, 
all  commodity  Aitures  and  options  contracts 
fall  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
CFTC.  In  contrast,  the  measure  approved  by 
the  Committee  has  the  CFTC  relinquish 
some  of  that  Jurisdiction  based  upon  the 
ftuctlon  of  the  instrument  in  question  as  de- 
termined by  a  straight-forward  numerical 
formula.  If  the  imtential  profit  or  loss  on  the 
new  product  is  predominantly  commodity- 
related,  it  would  be  regulated  by  the  CFTC. 
If  not.  the  SEC  would  be  the  regulator.  Thus, 
the  appropriate  regulatory  structure  for  new 
flnanoial  Instruments  would  be  certain  and 
appropriate  based  on  the  uses  of  the  product. 

8.  207  would  also  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
the  authority  to  require  exchanges  to  in- 
crease margins  for  stock  index  futures.  This 
la  a  historic  change  ITom  current  law.  but  it 
was  oarefhlly  crafted  by  the  CFTC.  Treasury 
Department,  and  Federal  Reserve  to  ensure 
that  day-to-day  margin  authority  remains 
with  exchanges. 

The  bill  that  emerged  ITom  the  Agriculture 
Committee  represents  a  delicate  balance  In 
■ddrasBlng  oomj^ex  issues.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  to  support  S.  207  as  a  package,  in- 
olndlng  all  the  elements  of  the  compronise 
reaUisd  in  Title  m  of  the  measure. 
Stnoorely, 
American  Agri-Women.  American  Cotton 
suppers  Association,  American  Farm 
Boraaa  Federation.  American  Feed  In- 
dustry Association.  American  Meat  In- 
sUtnte.    American    Oat    Association, 


American  Soybean  Association.  Millers 
National  Federation.  National  Associa- 
tloi  of  Wheat  Growers,  National  Bar- 
ley Growers  Association,  National 
Cat  Jemens'  Association,  National 
Cor  1  Growers  Association,  National 
Cot  »n  Council. 
Natio  aal  Council  of  Farmers  Coopera- 
tiv(  B,  National  Farmers  Organization, 
Nat  onal  Fanners  Union,  National 
Gran  and  Feed  Association,  National 
Gra  ,n  Sorghum  Producers  Assoc,  Na- 
tloi  al  Grain  Trade  Council,  National 
Grange,  National  Pork  Producers 
Cou  ncil.  National  Turkey  Federation, 
Nor  111  American  Export  Grain  Associa- 
tion, Rice  Millers  Association,  U.S. 
Beet  Sugar  Association. 

SEYMOUR.  Madam  President,  I 
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in  support  of  S.  207,  the  Fu- 
ng Practices  Act  of  1991, 
reported  unanimously  by 
Agriculture  Committee. 
President,  our  Nation's  fu- 
tures a^d  securities  markets  play  a 
critical  role  in  our  economy.  This  bill 
strengthens  both. 

Speci^cally,  the  Futures  Trading 
PracticeiB  Act  of  1991  reauthorizes  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion for  15  years,  institutes  strict  regu- 
latory reforms  to  curb  trading  abuses, 
and  provides  for  the  resolution  of  long- 
standing jurisdictional  disputes  be- 
tween the  CFTC  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  This  legislation 
ensures  that  American  futures  and  se- 
curities markets  remain  productive, 
innovatlye  and  internationally  com- 
petitive. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port here  in  the  Senate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues I  to  support  the  Agriculture 
Committee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-oiji  Vermont. 

Mr.  IjEAHY.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  Tery  much  the  distinguished 
Senator  jflrom  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoar],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslsy],  both  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  [Mr.  DrxoN  and  Mr. 
Simon],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  for  their  strong 
words  of  support  of  S.  207. 

I  say  tliat.  Madam  President,  because 
each  of  I  these  Senators  have  worked 
very  hand  in  helping  us  reach  the  point 
at  which  we  are  here,  and  each  one  of 
these  Senators  are  well  aware  of  the 
stakes  involved  in  the  commodity  mar- 
ket. 

Madam  President,  I  understand  there 
are  not  other  Senators  to  speak  on  S. 
207  tonight.  I  see  the  Senator  ftx>m  Mis- 
sissippi bn  the  floor. 

I  jrlelk  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  S.  207, 
the  Futjires  Trading  Practices  Act  of 
1991,  which  was  unanimously  passed 
out  of  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  on  March  6. 

Futures  markets  play  an  important 
role  in  <  ur  Nation's  economy.  In  order 


for  futures  iharkets  to  operate  in  an  ef- 
ficient and ,  effective  manner,  market 
integrity  iJid  customer  confidence 
must  be  ens  ired. 

This  bill,  which  is  supported  by  the 
administration  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, refiuthorizes  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trkdlng  Commission  [CFTC] 
for  appropriations  over  the  next  5 
years,  and  dt  institutes  a  number  of 
needed  regvdatory  trading  practice  re- 
forms dealing  with  audit  trail  tech- 
nology, dual  trading  and  insider  trad- 
ing. The  bill  also  resolves  long-stand- 
ing jurisdictional  disputes  between  the 
CFTC  and  the  Securities  and  Elxchange 
Commission  [SEC]. 

This  bill]  will  require  futures  ex- 
changes to  iimplement  within  3  years 
new  audit  trail  technologies  capable  of 
capturing  transaction  times  and  data 
independently  and  rapidly  for  orders 
sent  to  ani  from  trading  pits.  This 
technology  must  meet  certain  stand- 
ards as  probosed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Of  ice. 

Also,  this  bill  will  requfre  the  CFTC 
to  suspend  dual  trading  at  any  ex- 
change whi<h  cannot  adequately  over- 
see trading  related  abuses.  However, 
the  CFTC  would  have  authority  to 
allow  dual  trading  on  exchanges  for 
certain  products  in  which  suspension  of 
dual  trading  would  harm  the  public  in- 
terest. 

On  the  issue  of  insider  trading,  S.  207 
makes  it  a  felony  for  an  exchange  em- 
ployee or  director  to  trade  on  or  dis- 
close any  nonpublic  information  gained 
through  official  duties.  This  bill  silso 
requires  any  exchange  directors  to  ab- 
stain from  may  matter  where  they,  or  a 
close  associate,  may  have  a  conflict  of 
interest.       ] 

The  contrbversial  title  m  of  S.  207  is 
signiflcant  because  it  will  put  an  end 
to  the  regu^tory  disputes  which  have 
delayed  passage  of  the  CFTC  reauthor- 
ization for  nearly  2  years.  It  makes  a 
major  step  pi  expanding  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Resferve  Board  in  the  oversight 
of  stock  index  futures  margins. 

While  allowing  the  swaps  market  to 
continue  toi  develop  in  a  competitive 
and  innovative  environment,  this  bill 
provides  th«  CFTC  with  the  authority 
to  exempt  certain  swaps  frY>m  its  regu- 
lation. This  provision  strikes  a  balance 
between  permitting  financial  innova- 
tion and  ensuring  appropriate  CFTC 
statutory  satfeguards  are  not  evaded. 

This  bill  also  provides  an  objective 
test  for  ascertaining  appropriate  regu- 
lating authority  for  hybrid  instru- 
ments. The  predominant  characteris- 
tics of  the  product  will  be  the  deter- 
mining factor,  so  if  the  product  is  more 
than  half  a  future  instrument,  CFTC 
has  jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  this  bill  permits  all 
index  partioipations  [IP's]  already  ap- 
proved by  the  SEC  or  awaiting  SEC  ap- 
proval as  0'  December  31,  1990,  to  be 
traded  on  a  securities  exchange.  This 
resolves  th4  IP  dilenoma  by  allowing 
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the  six  stock  IP's  previously  approved 
by,  or  submitted  to  the  SEC,  to  trade 
on  securities  exchanges.  It  enables  se- 
curities brokers  to  offer  and  sell  stock 
index  futures  products  but  with  the 
unique  customer  protections  of  futures 
regulation. 

The  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  of 
1991  represents  a  comprehensive  and 
good-faith  effort  to  resolve  the  juris- 
dictional squabble  which  has  existed 
for  nearly  2  years.  In  sum,  this  bill, 
will  bolster  customer  confidence  be- 
cause it  reflects  a  consensus  among  the 
administration,  the  futures  industry, 
and  securities  industry,  and  U.S.  agri- 
culture. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President.  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
f^om  Mississippi,  who  has  also  been  a 
key  and  pivotal  figure  in  helping  put 
together  S.  207,  has  worked  very  hard 
to  bring  together  the  obviously  com- 
peting courses  we  have  talked  about 
here  today,  and  has  been  an  invaluable 
aid  on  this. 

Madam  President,  if  there  are  not 
other  Senators  to  speak  on  S.  207, 1  was 
going  to  make  an  unanimous  consent 
request  on  behalf  of  the  majority  lead- 
er which  would  then  allow  time  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  either  the 
Republcan  leader  or  his  designee.  Sen- 
ator Thurmond. 

Madam  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Was  he  waiting  to  speak  on  S.  207? 

Mr.  NUNN.  No,  I  will  be  speaking  on 
the  other  matter  and  will  acquire  time 
trom  Senator  Thurmond. 

Mr.  LELAHY.  I  assumed  the  Senator 
would. 


MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  if 
there  are  no  others  to  speak  on  S.  207, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  that  there  be  up  to 
1  hour  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  and 
that  the  time  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Republican  leader  or  his  designee. 
Senator  THURMOND. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  AMOS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  John  Amos  of  Co- 
lumbus, GA. 

Madam  President,  when  Mr.  John 
Beverly  Amos  of  Columbus,  OA,  died  in 
August  1990,  the  citizens  of  his  city. 
State  and  Nation  lost  a  great  man. 
John  Amos  was  an  outstanding  cham- 
pion of  the  tree  enterprise  system,  a 
fierce  defender  of  the  democratic  way, 
an  innovative  enterpreneur,  a  generous 
philanthropist,  a  loyal  fHend,  and  de- 
voted fkmily  man,  and  a  delightfully 
warm  and  witty  hunoan  being. 


Mr.  Amos  was  principal  founder, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  American  Family  Corp., 
and  of  American  Family  Life  Assur- 
ance Co.  of  Colvmibus  [AFLAC],  the 
company  he  founded  in  1956.  American 
Family  Corp.,  with  assets  of  more  than 
$8  billion,  is  now  the  world's  largest 
underwriter  of  guaranteed  renewable 
specialty  insurance  and  protects  more 
than  38  million  people  worldwide. 

Mr.  Amos  was  more  than  a  business- 
man. Madam  President— he  was  a  man 
of  vision.  John  Amos  was  bom  on  June 
5,  1924,  in  Enterprise,  AL.  He  was  raised 
and  educated  in  Enterprise  and  in  Mil- 
ton and  Jay,  FL.  With  his  father,  he 
dreamed  of  someday  founding  an  insur- 
ance company.  At  the  age  of  13,  he 
founded  a  newspaper,  the  Jay  (FL) 
Tribune,  revealing  his  natural  flair  for 
business.  He  ran  the  newspaper  until  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  1943. 

By  the  time  his  military  service  was 
concluded,  John  Amos  had  made  the 
decision  to  study  law  and  enrolled  as 
an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  There  he  met  the  beautiful 
Elena  Diaz-Verson,  a  prelaw  student, 
the  university's  first  female  exchange 
student,  and  the  daughter  of  a  noted 
Cuban  Journalist  and  author.  Six 
weeks  after  they  met,  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

Upon  his  graduation  trom  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Amos  practiced  law  in  the  Florida  Pan- 
handle. He  became  the  first  full-time 
city  attorney  to  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
where  he  also  served  as  general  counsel 
to  the  Okaloosa  Gas  District  and  to  the 
1954  Southern  Governors  Conference. 

In  1955,  with  less  than  $40,000  in  cap- 
ital, John  Amos  chose  Columbus,  OA, 
as  a  fertile  environment  in  which  to 
launch  is  dream  of  founding  an  insur- 
ance company.  Today,  the  American 
Family  Life  Center  houses  most  of  the 
3,500  men  and  women  who  serve  the 
company's  claimants,  policyholders 
and  stockholders.  More  than  11,000 
independent  licensed  sales  associates 
in  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
14,500  in  Japan,  have  found  careers 
marketing  American  Family  Life's 
products. 

Mr.  Amos'  life  was  one  of  achieve- 
ment and  honor.  He  received  numerous 
well-deserved  accolades  and  awards, 
which  he  accepted  with  rare  grace  and 
humility.  It  was  especially  gratifying 
to  me  to  learn  that  Mr.  Amos  was  to  be 
honored  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  as 
the  recipient  of  the  highest  award  a 
non-Japanese  can  be  given  that  na- 
tion—the Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure, 
Gold  and  Silver  Star.  The  award  was 
made  posthumously  in  January  of  this 
year,  and  accepted  by  John's  son,  Mr. 
John  Shelby  Amos,  U,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  mother. 

Mr.  Amos  broke  new  ground  in  pro- 
moting harmonious  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  His  com- 
pany's  tremendous   success   in   Japan 


has  become  an  international  industry 
legend.  American  Family  Life — the 
first  United  States  Insurance  company 
to  be  licensed  there  since  World  War 
n — entered  Japan  in  1974  with  an  ini- 
tial investment  of  $1.6  million.  The 
company's  total  Japan  branch  assets 
are  not  valued  at  more  than  $8  billion. 

Mr.  Amos  made  great  e^orts  to  share 
with  other  American  companies  the  ex- 
pertise he  gained  while  working  side- 
by-side  with  the  Japanese.  He  believed 
that  foreign  entemnlse  can  and  will 
prosper  in  Japan,  and  that  the  global 
economy  of  the  future  requires  that  we 
strive  for  positive,  mutually  respectful 
relations.  The  United  States  Amba»- 
sador  to  Japan,  Mr.  Michael  M. 
Armacost,  has  repeatedly  praised  Mr. 
Amos'  efforts  toward  Improved  United 
States-Japan  relations.  The  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Japa- 
nese people  was  demonstrated  when 
thousands  of  momers  attended  memo- 
rial services  for  him  held 
simulanteously  in  26  Japanese  cities. 

John  Amos'  success  and  sterling  rep- 
utation also  earned  him  Forbes  maga- 
zine's recognition  as  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  America's  most  innovative  in- 
surance company.  In  1969,  he  was 
awarded  Financial  World  magazine's 
Bronze  Medal  as  Insurance  Industry 
CEO  of  the  Decade.  In  his  own  commu- 
nity of  Columbus,  GA,  the  Columbus 
Medical  Center  named  their  com- 
prehensive cancer  treatment  facility  in 
his  honor. 

During  their  45  years  of  marriage, 
Elena  Amos  worked  at  John's  side  in 
every  venture.  As  we  take  this  time 
today  to  honor  his  memory,  I  know  he 
would  want  his  wife  to  share  in  every 
aspect  of  this  tribute.  Their  coopera^ 
tive  efforts  resulted  not  only  in  the 
fine  company  which  bears  their  mark 
of  distinction,  but  in  their  countless 
act  of  charity  and  generosity  which 
have  touched  the  lives  of  thousands. 

I  would  like  to  include  a  few  words  of 
a  tribute  John  Amos  wrote  about  his 
wife: 

Elena  served  u  first  Udy  of  the  American 
Family  Life  Assurance  Company  since  its  be- 
ginning, in  every  sense  of  the  term,  with 
every  duty  implied.  She  has  had  the  honor 
and  the  privllegre  of  entertaining  In  her  home 
Governors,  Congreaamen,  Senators,  Vice 
Presidents,  Presidents,  diplomats  and  dig- 
nitaries. The  son  never  sets  on  the  active  in- 
terests of  American  Camlly  or  Elena  Amos. 
She  is  welcome— and  feels  at  home— as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Colombos  and  her  adopted 
United  States,  in  any  nation  In  the  world. 
She  is  a  good  wife,  mother,  grandmother, 
and  a  good  citizen,  and  1  love  her  and  am 
very  proud  of  her  personal  achievements. 

Madam  President,  John  and  Elena 
built  a  world  that  enriched  the  lives  of 
so  many:  Their  children,  John  Shelby 
Amos  n  and  Maria  Teresa  Amos  Land; 
their  grandchildren,  John  Beverly. 
Elena  Maria  Teresa,  Donald,  John  W., 
Ghana  Gall  and  Jacob;  their  legions  of 
firlends  and  admirers;  the  thousands  of 
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associates  and  employees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Family  Corp.  throughout  the 
world;  and  the  millions  of  policy- 
holders and  stockholders  who  have  ben- 
efited firom  the  stewardship  of  John 
Amos.  It  is  most  fitting  that  these  in- 
dividuals look  with  pride  at  today's 
celebration  of  the  life  of  John  Amos.  I 
am  proud  to  bring  his  accomplishments 
to  the  attention  of  this  distinguished 
body. 

Those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
called  John  Amos  a  fMend  deeply  feel 
his  loss.  Our  love  and  support  are  with 
his  widow,  the  lovely  Mrs.  Elena  Diaz- 
Verson  Amos,  and  the  entire  Amos 
Uanily. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  trotn  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  fMend  firom  South  Carolina 
for  yielding. 

I  farther  thank  him  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  his  fHendshlp  to  John  Amos 
who  was  a  wonderftil  citizen  of  our 
State. 

Madam  President,  Georgia  and  our 
Nation  lost  a  itatriot,  an  entrepreneur, 
and  a  wonderful  citizen  when  John 
Amos  died  in  August  1990.  I  lost  a  dear 
fMend. 

John  Amos  has  been  heralded  and 
will  continue  to  be  heralded  for  his 
achievements  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. I  particularly  remember  his 
contributions  to  his  chosen  State,  his 
city,  and  his  region.  John  was  bom  in 
Alabama  and  grew  up  and  was  educated 
In  Florida,  where  he  met  his  lovely 
wife,  Elena  Diaz-Verson,  the  first 
woman  exchange  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  John  chose  Colum- 
bus, OA,  to  launch  his  dream — what  is 
now  the  world's  largest  underwriter  of 
guaranteed  renewable  specialty  insur- 
ance, with  more  than  38  million  policy- 
holders worldwide. 

Starting  with  less  than  S40,000,  John 
built  the  American  Family  Life  Corp. 
Into  a  company  with  assets  of  more 
than  $8  billion.  Forbes  magazine  said 
John  Amos  was  chief  executive  officer 
of  America's  most  innovative  insur- 
ance company,  and  in  1969  he  was 
awarded  Financial  World  magazine's 
Bronze  Medal  as  Insurance  Industry 
CEO  of  the  Decade. 

But  John  Amos  did  not  just  build  a 
company.  He  helped  build  a  community 
and  a  State.  His  active  personal  and  fi- 
nancial support  included  not  only  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Can- 
cer Treatment  Center  at  the  Columbus 
Medical  Center  that  now  bears  his 
name,  but  Columbus  College,  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd Riding  Academy  where  handi- 
canwd  children  who  have  dlfOculty 
walking  can  learn  to  ride,  the  Colum- 
bos  Museum  and  Symphony,  and  many 
other  caoees  that  he  contributed  to.  He 
did  many  things  that  no  one  knows 
about.  I  know  personally  of  several 
things  he  did,  and  he  did  them  anony- 
mooaly.  He  served  on  the  board  of  the 


Urban  League  and  donated  his  home  to 
the  10th  Street  Community  Center. 
John  was  extremely  supportive  of 
small.  Independent  colleges  and  the 
united  Negro  college  fUnd  because  he 
believed  that  both  reach  many  young- 
sters whose  needs  are  often  not  met  by 
the  large  State  institutions. 

John  |Amos  was  not  only  a  health  in- 
surance pioneer  in  Lis  own  country, 
but  in  lapan  as  well.  His  was  the  first 
American  insurance  company  to  be  li- 
censed in  Japan  after  World  War  H,  en- 
tering Japan  with  an  Initial  invest- 
ment of  $1.6  million  in  1974.  APLAC's 
Japanese  branch  assets  are  now  valued 
at  more  than  $6  billion. 

John  I  was  honored  after  his  death 
with  tie  highest  award  Japan  gives 
those  who  are  not  citizens  of  that 
countrj^,  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treas- 
ure, Gold  and  Silver  Star,  on  January 
30,  1991.1  And  I  was  fortunate  to  be  with 
Elena  4^mos  and  the  family  at  that 
presentlition.  As  letters  ftom  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  Secretary 
indicati,  John  was  honored  for  intro- 
ducing |uid  expanding  health  insurance 
product^  in  Japan,  inproving  their 
health  t>y  making  the  people  aware  of 
health  |  problems,  and  for  improving 
trade  relations  between  our  countries. 
John  Atnos's  appreciation  and  respect 
for  Japioiese  customs,  and  his  experi- 
ence in  introducing  new  products  and 
serviced  to  the  people  of  Japan  made 
him  a  \  ery  valuable  resource  for  other 
Americi  m  businesses.  He  was  a  pioneer. 
He  shoued  the  way  and  he  explained 
the  wa;r  the  system  works  to  many 
others  vho  followed.  John  firmly  be- 
lieved that  positive  trade  relations 
were  viJuable  for  both  nations,  and 
that  foi  eign  enterprises  could  compete 
profltaqly  in  Japan. 

That  J  the  Japanese  people  shared 
their  Gnvemment's  respect  for  John 
Amos  and  felt  genuine  affection  for 
him  was  demonstrated  by  the  thou- 
sands of  mourners  who  attended  memo- 
rial sefvlces  for  him  held  slmulta- 
neouslyiat  26  locations  in  Japan. 

John  loved  the  democratic  process. 
He  loveA  politics  and  our  political  sys- 
tem. Aud  John  Amos  devoted  himself 
to  suppbrting  what  he  felt  were  the 
most  capable  people  for  offices  at  all 
levels,  l^om  local  to  national.  He  was  a 
strong  bupiwrter  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  JHe  and  Elena  had  strong  ties 
from  th*  beginning  to  the  School  of  the 
Americas  at  Fort  Benning,  and  estab- 
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a  variety  tf  fields,  named  him  Geor- 
gian of  the  Year  in  1985. 

John  Anios'  fllends  will  remember 
not  Just  the  things  he  did  that  earned 
him  plaques  and  plaudits,  but  the  fact 
that  whencArer  anything  was  important 
to  the  State  of  Georgia,  or  to  Colum- 
bus, or  to  Jour  Nation,  when  anything 
was  good  fbr  its  citizens,  he  would  be 
behind  it,  with  his  Influence  and  also 
his  financl4l  resources. 

John  wad  very  proud  of  Elena,  who 
supported  his  dream  from  the  begin- 
ning. During  their  46  years  of  marriage, 
she  was  truly  a  partner  in  every  aspect 
of  his  life.  Our  sympathy  goes  out  to 
her,  and  to  (their  children,  Shelby  Amos 
and  Maria  Teresa  Amos  Land,  and  his 
grandchlldijen:  John  Beverly,  EHena 
Maria  Teresa,  and  W.  Donald  Land,  Jr., 
and  John  w.,  Chana  Gail,  and  Jacob  O. 
Amos,  and  other  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. 1 

Madam  I^sldent,  John  Amos  was  a 
close  personal  frtend,  and  I  relied  many 
times  on  his  comments,  his  keen  in- 
sight, wisdom,  and  experience.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  those  whose 
lives  he  touched. 

Madam  President,  again  I  thank  my 
fi-iend  fl-ora  South  Carolina  and  also  I 
thank  him  and  many  others  here  in  the 
Senate  for  their  longstanding  faithful 
fl'lendship  jto  a  great  citizen  of  our 
State,  John  Amos. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ftom  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  and  celebrate 
the  life  of  one  of  my  dear  friends,  Mr. 
John  Beverly  Amos.  His  death  this  past 
August  left  me  with  a  void  which  will 
not  soon  be  filled,  a  sadness  which  will 
not  soon  be  lessened. 

I  had  known  John  for  many  years  and 
was  honorei  1  to  be  one  of  the  pall  bear- 
ers at  his  \ineral.  John  and  I  shared 
deep  roots  in  both  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama as  wen  as  a  firm  belief  in  both 
the  tree  enterprise  system  and  in  the 
democratic  form  of  government.  While 
I  was  bom  In  Georgia  and  have  made 
my  home  ill  Alabama,  John  Amos  was 
bom  in  Enterprise,  AL,  before  eventu- 
ally settlii«  in  Columbus,  GA.  While 
we  both  studied  law  and  entered  prac- 
tice our  patiis  soon  diverged. 

Many  Senators  knew  John  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  afiother  for  he  was  the  kind 
of  man  whd  easily  traveled  among  in- 
fluential circles.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
characterisilcs  which  made  John  such 
a  great  m^n  was  his  desire   to  help 


Ushed  a|  support  group  for  families  of    make  life  a|  little  easier  for  those  who 


foreign  |  officers,  many  of  whom  were 
not  Engilish-speaking,  to  help  them  ad- 
just to  life  in  America  during  their 
stays.  For  their  caring  support,  John 
and  Elena  received  the  Department  of 
the  Amiy's  Award  for  Distinguished  Ci- 
vilian Sfervice,  the  highest  award  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  can  give  civil- 
ians. 

The  Qeorgia  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, i  in  recognition  of  his  service  in 


were  not  so  influential.  He  dedicated 
the  better  ^t  of  his  life  to  establish- 
ing an  insuiance  company  and  develop- 
ing insurance  products  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  illness  or  death  on  working  fam- 
ilies. 

John  Am<  s  Is  one  of  the  few  people  in 
this  world  who  dreamed  grand  dreams 
and  then  hs|d  the  fortitude  to  work  and 
toll  to  realize  those  dreams.  In  1955, 
when  John;  began  this  endeavor,  few 
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could  have  iina«lDed  the  fabulous  suc- 
cess he  would  achieve  with  his  insur- 
ance company.  From  a  small  endeavor 
begrun  with  less  than  $40,000.  the  Amer- 
ican Family  Ldfe  Assurance  Co.  has 
grown  into  an  international  company 
with  3,500  employees  in  Columbus,  and 
almost  30,000  independent  licensed 
sales  agents  in  the  United  States  and 
arovmd  the  world.  Today  it  has  over  $8 
billion  in  assets  and  is  the  largest  un- 
derwriter of  guaranteed  renewable  spe- 
cialty insurance  in  the  world. 

John  Amos'  contributions  to  Japan 
have  been  almost  as  extensive  as  those 
to  the  United  States.  His  influential 
work  in  Japan  with  health  insurance, 
with  increased  public  awareness  of  can- 
cer and  with  easing  trade  fHction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan 
earned  him  the  Japanese  Government's 
highest  award  to  a  non- Japanese,  the 
Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  Gold  and 
Silver  Star.  I  know  that  John  endeared 
himself  to  the  Japanese  through  his 
hard  work  and  his  trustworthy  busi- 
ness dealings  and  they,  in  turn,  af- 
forded him  the  same  resi>ect. 

John  Amos  also  won  recognition  in 
this  country  as  Forbes  magazine 
named  him  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  America's  most  innovative  insur- 
ance company.  In  1989,  Financial  World 
magazine  awarded  him  its  Bronze 
Medal  as  Insurance  Industry  CEX)  of 
the  Decade. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  can  imagine, 
John  Amos  was  an  extremely  busy 
man.  It  says  something  about  John's 
character  that  he  was  able  to  make 
time  for  numerous  philanthropic  and 
civic  activities.  He  was  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Co- 
lumbus and  a  trustee  of  Morris  Brown 
College  in  Atlanta.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Georgia's  Third  District  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

Madam  President,  my  thoughts  and 
prayers  are  with  John's  wife  of  45 
yeara,  Elena  Diaz-Verson  Amos  and 
with  his  children  and  grandchildren.  I 
feel  fortunate  to  have  known  John 
Amos  and  I  know  how  proud  of  him 
they  are.  He  provides  us  all  with  an  ex- 
ample of  how  to  f\ilflll  our  dreams 
while  making  others'  lives  easier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ttom  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  able  Senator  trom 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  North  Carolina. 


rr  WAS  GRADUATION  DAY  FOR 
JOHN  BEVERLY  AMOS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Hbfun  and  other  able  Senators 
have  already  remarked  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  splendid  career  of  John 
Beverly  Amos.  Let  me.  for  my  part. 


talk  about  the  life  of  John  Amos,  a 
man  loved  and  admired  by  so  many. 

In  my  own  case,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  morning  that  I  first  met  him  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  was  a  busy  morning 
in  our  office.  Our  receptionist  signaled 
me  on  the  Intercom  and  said,  "Senator, 
I  slipped  away  trom  my  desk  to  let  you 
know  that  the  nicest  man  just  came  in. 
I  know  you  have  a  full  schedule  of  ap- 
pointments, but  I  think  you'll  want  to 
meet  Mr.  John  Amos,  he's  such  a  pleas- 
ant gentleman." 

It  so  happened  that  the  next  appoint- 
ment was  a  few  minutes  late,  so  I  sug- 
gested that  John  Amos  be  brought  in. 
As  he  entered,  John  said:  "I'm  just 
going  to  poke  my  head  In;  I  know  what 
a  nuisance  it  is  to  have  someone  come 
by  without  an  appointment."  I  waved 
him  in  and  for  the  better  part  of  20 
minutes  I  was  in  the  company  of  one  of 
the  most  delightful  men  I've  ever 
known. 

Madam  President,  I  must  be  trsLak.  I 
knew  very  little  about  John  Amos  be- 
yond the  fact  that  he  was  chairman 
and  CEO  of  a  major  Insurance  company 
in  Colimibus,  GA.  During  that  first 
brief  visit — there  would  be  many  more 
visits  in  later  years — I  remember  John 
Amos'  fMendly  smile,  his  unpreten- 
tiousness,  his  vast  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent affairs  and,  most  of  all,  his  love  of 
God  and  country. 

There  was  nothing  holier-than-thou 
about  him.  He  was  simply  a  man  who 
understood  the  miracle  of  America,  the 
f^e  enterprise  system.  And,  as  I  was  to 
learn  later — from  others,  not  from 
John  Amos — John  had  an  abiding  love 
for  his  fellow  man.  During  his  lifetime, 
he  did  so  much  for  so  many,  but  he 
never  said  anything  about  it.  He  did  his 
good  works  privately  and  quietly. 

He  was  a  loving,  caring  husband,  fa- 
ther and  grandfather.  Later  on.  Dot 
and  I  came  to  know  John's  dear  wife, 
whom  he  loved.  He  tmfaillngly  credited 
Elena  Diaz-Verson  Amos  with,  as  he 
put  it,  "what  little  success"  he  had  en- 
Joyed.  "I'm  a  lucky  man."  he  often 
said. 

Perhaps  that  was  so.  But  he  also  was 
hard-working,  brilliant,  honest  and 
fair.  John's  word  was  his  bond,  and  he 
was  trusted  as  well  as  admired. 

Then,  Madam  President,  John  Amos 
became  terminally  ill,  but  he  never 
complained,  nor  did  he  ever  feel  sorry 
for  himself.  I  remember  sitting  with 
John  and  Elena  at  a  breakfast  in  New 
York  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Never  once 
did  he  mention  his  ill  health.  Instead, 
he  talked  of  his  wife  and  family,  and 
the  wonderful  people  who  worked  with 
him  at  the  American  Family  Corp.  "I 
am  a  blessed  man,"  he  said  quietly. 

Finally  the  news  came  that  John  was 
gone.  He  had  fought  valiantly  against 
the  dreaded  malignancy  that  eventu- 
ally claimed  his  life— Just  as  he  had 
fought  for,  all  his  life,  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples that  deserve  to  survive. 


Several  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  had 
known  and  loved  John  Amos  were  hon- 
ored to  be  asked  to  serve  as  pallbearers 
at  John's  funeral.  Former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  also  served,  as  did  two 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  was  a  sad  yet  uplifting  occasion. 
The  clergymen  who  conducted  the  serv- 
ices were  magnificent  in  their  personal 
memories  of  John  and  the  way  that 
John  Amos  so  quietly  but  sacriflclally 
heli>ed  others  less  fortunate  than  he. 

It  dawned  on  me,  during  the  services, 
that  those  of  us  who  were  mourning 
the  passing  of  John  Amos  were  in  fact 
sorry  for  ourselves.  We  had(,  lost  a 
ftiend.  The  Nation  had  lost  an  example 
of  its  greatness.  But  for  John  Amos,  It 
was  graduation  day.  He  had  been  lifted 
into  the  arms  of  his  Heavenly  Father 
whom  John  had  served  so  long,  so 
faithfully  and  so  well. 

Of  some  men  it  can  be  said:  He  was 
one  of  nature's  noblemen. 

Madam  President,  John  Amos  was 
one  of  nature's  noblemen. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  man  of  outstanding  business  accom- 
plishments who  improved  the  lives  of 
countless  people  at  home  and  abroad. 
John  Beverly  Amos  of  Columbus.  GA, 
who  passed  away  while  Congress  was  in 
recess  last  August,  was  an  ingenious 
businessman  and  someone  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  i>eople  every- 
where. I  was  privileged  to  know  him 
and  count  him  as  a  good  firiend. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  retrospect  that 
by  the  time  John  Amos  had  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  13  years,  he  founded  a 
newspaper  in  his  hometown  of  Jay,  FL. 
He  published  and  managed  the  paper 
until  joining  the  U.S.  Army  in  1943. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  U,  John 
entered  law  school  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  where  he  met  his  wife-to-be 
Elena  Diaz-Verson,  the  daughter  of  a 
noted  Cuban  Journalist  and  author.  He 
practiced  law  until  1955,  when  he  and 
his  family  moved  to  Columbus.  GA. 
There,  with  less  than  $40,000  of  capital 
he  founded  the  American  Family  Life 
Assurance  Co.  American  Family  is  a 
specialty  insurer,  the  dominant  busi- 
ness of  which  is  supplemental  accident 
and  health  Insurance  with  emphasis  on 
cancer  coverage. 

At  the  close  of  1990.  the  assets  of 
American  Family  exceeded  S8  billion, 
and  revenues  totaled  $2.6  billion.  Much 
of  this  growth  resulted  from  the  excep- 
tional business  success  John  Amos 
achieved  for  the  company  in  Japan. 
American  Family  continues  to  domi- 
nate the  Japanese  market  for  cancer 
Insurance.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
companies  trading  on  the  Tokyo  Stock 
Exchange  offer  American  Family's 
products  to  thefr  employees.  Its  assets 
in  Japan  are  now  valued  at  more  than 
S6  bUlion. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contribution    to    Japan,    John    Amos 
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posthumously  received,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Japanese  Cabinet, 
the  highest  award  a  non-Japanese  can 
be  given,  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure,  Gold  and  Silver  Star.  That 
his  contribution  to  Japanese  life  was 
widely  appreciated  was  demonstrated 
by  thousands  of  Japanese  who  attended 
memorial  services  for  him  In  many 
Japanese  cities. 

Despite  the  denumds  of  business, 
John  Amos  devoted  much  of  his  effort 
to  furthering  the  welfare  of  others,  in- 
cluding the  improvement  of  racial  rela- 
tionships in  Columbus  and  elsewhere. 
He  often  received  special  recognition 
for  his  accomplishments  in  these  ef- 
forts. He  served  on  numerous  civic 
boards  and  organizations.  Throughout 
his  life,  John  Amos  was  a  consummate 
family  person.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
wife  EUena,  their  children  and  grand- 
children. We  honor  here  today  a  truly 
great  person. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi^m  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions of  John  Beverly  Amos,  who 
was  not  only  a  legendary  success  in  the 
international  Insurance  industry  but 
also  a  delightfully  warm  and  generous 
hunum  being.  Those  of  us  who  called 
John  Amos  a  fMend  deeply  feel  his  loss 
and  our  love  and  supiwrt  are  with  his 
wife,  Elena  Dlaz-Verson  Amos,  his  chil- 
dren and  his  grandchildren.  Mr.  Amos 
was  more  than  just  a  businessman;  he 
was  a  man  of  vision.  As  a  young  man, 
he  dreamed  of  someday  founding  an  in- 
surance company.  In  1955,  with  less 
than  S40,000  John  Amos  launched  his 
dream,  the  American  Family  Life  As- 
surance Co.  of  Columbus  [AFLAC].  The 
company  Is  now  the  world's  largest  un- 
derwriter of  guaranteed  renewable  spe- 
cialty insurance  and  its  products  pro- 
tect more  than  38  million  people  world- 
wide. The  American  Family  Life  Cen- 
ter in  Columbus,  OA,  is  headquarters 
for  most  of  the  3,500  men  and  women 
who  serve  the  company.  In  addition, 
AFLAC's  products  have  provided  career 
opportunities  for  more  than  11,000  Inde- 
pendently licensed  sales  associates  in 
the  United  States  and  more  than  14.600 
in  Japan. 

John  Amos's  life  was  full  of  many 
honors,  each  of  which  was  well-de- 
■erved.  One  of  the  greatest  honors  he 
received,  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure.  Gold  and  Silver  Star,  was 
presented  to  John  i>o8thumously  by  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  This  honor  is  the 
highest  award  a  non-Japanese  can  be 
given  and  it  is  only  given  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Japanese  Cabinet 


on  th^  basis  of  distinguished  service 
and  contribution  to  Japan.  Japan's 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Toshlkl  Kalfu,  and 
Chief  Cabinet  Secretary,  Mr.  Misoji 
Sakamoto,  explained  that  Mr.  Amos's 
selection  for  this  high  honor  was  based 
on  his  Introduction  of  health  insurance 
produdts  in  Japan,  his  efforts  to  create 
public  awareness  of  cancer  In  Japan, 
his  del  ign  and  marketing  of  dementia 
care  protection  and  his  positive  con- 
tributisn  toward  the  mitigation  of 
trade  friction  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

Amo|ig  his  many  contributions  to 
Japan,  I  want  to  stress  the  significance 
of  Mr.  Amos's  efforts  to  promote  har- 
monious relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Mr.  Amos  ex];>ended 
a  greati  deal  of  his  efforts  to  share  with 
other  United  States  enterprises,  the  ex- 
perien4e  he  gained  working  side  by  side 
with  tne  Japanese.  He  sincerely  be- 
lieved chat  the  global  economy  of  the 
future  requires  positive,  mutually  re- 
spectf\ll  relations  between  countries. 

Therfe  was  probably  no  man  more 
quallflf  d  to  share  his  expertise  in  these 
mattere.  Madam  President.  American 
Family  Life  Assurance  Co.— the  flrst 
Unitedl  States  insurance  company  to  be 
licensed  in  Japan  since  World  War  11— 
entered  Japan  in  1974  with  an  initial 
investipent  of  $1.6  million.  AFLAC's 
Japan  branch  assets  are  now  valued  at 
more  t)ian  S6  billion.  Today,  92  percent 
of  the  leading  companies  on  the  Tokyo 
Stock  (Exchange  offer  AFLAC's  prod- 
ucts tcj  their  employees  and  more  than 
20  perdent  of  all  Japanese  households 
are  propected  by  AFLAC's  products. 

It  w^s  not  Just  his  business  accom- 
plishments which  endeared  Mr.  Amos 
to  the  Japanese  i)eople.  He  earned  the 
trust  and  respect  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple anp  at  his  death,  thousands  of 
moumsrs  honored  him  by  attending 
memorial  services  held  in  26  Japanese 
cities. 

But,  jMadam  President,  he  was  not 
alone  ih  his  work.  During  their  45  years 
of  maerlage,  EUena  Amos  worked  at 
John's  side  in  every  venture.  If  John 
Amos  could  be  with  us  today,  I  know 
he  would  want  his  wife  to  share  our 
praise  for  his  accomplishments.  But  I 
cannot  match  John's  own  words  of  trib- 
ute to  )ils  wife.  He  said,  "she  is  a  good 
wife,  mother,  grandmother,  and  a  good 
citizen^  and  I  love  her  and  am  very 
proud  <jf  her  personal  achievements." 

John!  and  Elena's  coojwrative  en^orts 
not  onky  resulted  in  an  outstanding 
company  which  bears  their  mark  of 
distinction,  but  in  countless  acts  of 
generosity  which  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  people.  I  believe  it 
is  fitting  that  their  children,  their 
grandchildren,  the  members  of  their 
familiee,  their  friends,  and  the  count- 
less others  enhanced  by  the  quality  of 
the  llfei  John  built  with  his  wife.  Elena, 
may  Iqok  with  pride  as  we  celebrate 
their  lives.  I  commend  them  both  for 
the  in<i«dlble  contributions  they  have 
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made  to  their  family,  their  commu- 
nity, this  Nation,  and  the  world. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
now  shield  to  the  able  Senator  trom 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing to  me  because  this  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant mattar  to  me.  I  come  here  and  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  of  my  best 
fiends,  J^hn  and  Elena  Dlaz-Verson 
Amos.  Th^  have  been  two  of  my  best 
{Mends  siqce  I  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton. They;  have  always  gone  out  of 
their  way  for  me  and  have  always  tried 
to  help  us  with  the  work  we  do  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  want  W)  pay  tribute  especially  to 
the  late  John  Amos.  John  was  a  man 
who  was  net  only  a  successful  business- 
man and  entrepreneur,  but  he  was  a 
true  fMend  to  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber. He  wa^  a  loving  father  and  he  was 
£  wonderfll  husband  to  Elena,  as  she 
was  a  wonderful  wife  to  him. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  into  detail  regard- 
ing all  of  his  professional  accomplish- 
ments and  the  accolades  that  naturally 
have  come  because  of  what  this  man 
accomplished.  As  we  well  know,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  American  Family  Corp. 
and  the  Anerican  Family  Life  Assur- 
ance Co.  But  that  was  only  one  aspect 
of  his  divei  se  and  very  outstanding  life. 

I  have  tc  say  that  he  built  that  busi- 
ness into  t  tie  largest  in  the  world  trom 
really  scratch.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Horatio  Alger  stories  in  the  history  of 
this  coimtiy.  I  wish  those  who  are  cur- 
rently mai^aging  those  businesses  have 
great  success  as  they  continue  to  arch 
forward  a|id  continue  the  legacy  of 
John  Amo4. 

Mr.  Ambs  supported  a  number  of 
charities  and  helped  numerous  people 
who  despei^tely  needed  his  assistance. 
As  I  knew  I  him.  he  was  always  willing 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate. He  v^ent  out  of  his  way  all  the 
time  for  people.  I  will  never  forget  the 
friendship,  the  advice,  the  counsel,  and 
the  downright  love  and  kindness  that 
he  gave  to  me  over  the  years,  and  I 
miss  him  very  much. 

I  also  Want  to,  in  these  short  re- 
marks, extend  my  love  to  his  widow. 
Mrs.  Elena]  Dlaz-Verson  Amos  and  their 
children,  John  Shelby  Amos,  and  Maria 
Teresa  Amos  Land. 

I  want  them  to  know  that  he  is  not 
forgotten  here  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world.  This  man  is  going  to  live 
in  the  men^orles  of  a  lot  of  us  for  all  of 
our  lives. 

I  would  also  like  to  just  kind  of  say 
that  one  of  the  things  that  gave  me  the 
greatest  j*y  was  to  see  John  Amos 
take  his  business  to  Japan.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  American  businesses  who  got 
a  lot  more!  out  of  Japan  than  they  got 
out  of  himi,  although,  in  a  sense,  they 
got  an  awful  lot  of  John  because  he 
provided  them  with  insurance  that 
they  couldl  not  have  gotten  otherwise 
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which,  of  course,  became  a  matter  of 
great  honor  to  them  and  to  John. 

The  i>oint  is,  he  helped  to  turn 
around  the  balance  of  trade  with  his 
tremendous  business  acumen  as  he 
worked  in  Japan.  He  went  over  there. 
He  loved  the  Japanese  people;  they 
loved  him.  John  alwasrs  wore  white 
suits.  He  had  this  beautiful  head  of 
white  hair. 

He  never  complained.  I  saw  him  suf- 
fer tremendously  in  his  lifetime.  He 
never  once  complained.  He  would  sit 
down  and  give  me  the  most  practical 
homespun,  commonsense  advice  of  any- 
body I  have  known  in  my  political  life. 
I  personally  am  not  a  bit  reticent  to 
tell  everybody  who  watches  this  or 
reads  the  Recx>rd  or  hears  what  I  have 
to  say  that  I  truly  love  John  Amos  and 
I  love  his  wife  Elena  and  I  consider 
them  two  of  the  best  friends  I  have 
ever  had  on  the  face  of  this  E^arth. 

I  wish  Elena  and  her  family  the  very, 
very  best.  I  wish  the  business  to  con- 
tinue and  set  the  stage,  and  the  exam- 
ple, and  the  trends  in  this  very  impor- 
tant phase  of  insurance.  They  have 
done  an  awful  lot  of  good  for  people  all 
over  this  country.  I  wish  John's  rel- 
atives who  are  now  running  the  busi- 
ness the  very  best  success  that  they 
can  ix>ssibly  have  because  I  know  they 
benefit  an  awful  lot  of  people. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  this,  but  I  do  want  to  express 
my  love  and  affection  and  appreciation 
for  the  friendship  that  I  have  had  and 
for  the  fMendship  that  has  been  shown 
to  me  by  these  good  people  and  thank 
all  of  the  Senators  who  have  shown  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  and  love  for 
them  this  day. 

I  was  one  of  the  pallbearers  who  was 
honored,  deeply  honored,  to  serve  at 
the  time  of  John's  death.  I  have  to  tell 
the  family  that  was  a  very,  very  mov- 
ing service.  It  was  one  that  I  think  was 
worthy  of  John  and  all  of  us  felt. 

I  do  not  have  anything  more  to  say 
other  than  I  love  Elena  and  her  family 
very  much  and  wish  them  the  very  best 
and  hope  everything  goes  well  for  them 
in  the  future.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  John  Amos,  his 
life  and  his  legacy. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  I  must  first  claim  John  Amos 
as  a  native  son.  Bom  in  Elnterprise,  AL, 
in  1924,  John  was  the  son  of  John  Shel- 
by and  Helen  Mullins  Amos.  Some  of 
you  may  have  noticed  that  I  share  a 
name  in  common  with  the  Amos  fam- 
ily. I  am  sorry  to  note,  however,  that 
we  are  not  kin.  I  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  claim  a  man  of  such  in- 
tegrity, foresight,  skill,  and  kindness 
as  a  relative. 

My  Senate  colleagues  have  and  will 
continue  to  extol  John  Amos'  entre- 
preneurial endeavors.  But  John  did 
much  more  than  build  a  successftil 
business.  He  built  a  life — a  life  that  was 


completed  by  his  family  and  his  work 
to  better  his  community,  this  country, 
and  our  world.  John  was  also  the  recip- 
ient of  many  awards  and  honors,  in- 
cluding the  one  bestowed  post- 
humously by  the  Japanese  Cabinet: 
The  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  Gold 
and  Silver  Star.  The  best  tribute  to 
John,  however,  can  be  found  closer  to 
his  home  in  Columbus,  OA— in  his  fam- 
ily and  the  people  who  worked  for  him 
at  American  Family. 

Today  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
look  at  this  Nation's  trade  imbalance 
and  try  to  assign  blame  on  one  country 
or  another.  In  1974,  John  Amos  looked 
to  conquer  a  new  market  with  his  in- 
surance products.  Nearly  two  decades 
later,  more  than  20  percent  of  Japanese 
households  rely  on  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.'s  protection. 

American  Family  Life's  success  in 
Japan  speaks  to  the  tremendous  diplo- 
matic finesse  of  John  Amos  and  his 
skill  at  adopting  American  business 
ideas  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  Japanese 
culture.  John  Amos  didn't  rest  on  his 
success  in  the  Japanese  marketplace — 
he  shared  what  he  learned  with  other 
American  companies,  so  that  they  too 
would  benefit.  John  Amos  was  a  man 
who  helped  clear  the  path  toward  a 
more  global  economy. 

John  Amos  wrote  how  proud  he  was 
of  his  wife,  Elena,  and  of  her  many  ac- 
complishments. We  are  pleased  that 
Mrs.  Amos  could  join  us  in  Washington 
today.  She  has  come  fl*om  their  home 
in  Columbus,  GA,  to  express  her  pride 
in  John's  achievements.  It  is  important 
to  note  just  how  instrumental  she  was 
in  the  attainment  of  all  John's  goals. 

Today,  Madam  President,  we  salute 
John  Amos.  His  legacy  is  one  that  will 
live  on  through  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  grandchildren,  and  in  the  many 
employees  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  the  memory  of 
John  Beverly  Amos,  a  great  Georgian 
and  a  personal  fHend  of  mine.  His 
death  in  August  1990,  left  a  void  in  our 
community  that  can't  be  filled.  We  lost 
a  flne  man  who  believed  in  our  Nation 
and  our  political  system,  a  man  who 
did  all  he  could  to  improve  both  and  to 
encourage  others  to  exercise  their  civic 
duties  as  well. 

My  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
Mr.  Amos'  widow,  his  children,  and  his 
grandchildren,  who  lost  a  loving  hus- 
band, a  caring  father,  and  a  proud 
grandfather.  His  life  was  one  of  great 
achievement.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Co- 
lumbus, of  Georgia,  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  international  busi- 
ness community. 

When  Mr.  Amos  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Family  Life  Assurance  Corp.  in 
Columbus,  GA,  he  parlayed  an  initial 
$40,000  investment  into  an  organization 
that  now  is  the  world's  largest  under- 
writer of  guaranteed  renewable  spe- 
cialty insurance.  However,  he  did  more 


than  establish  a  business,  he  created 
livelihoods  for  more  than  3.500  men  and 
women  who  serve  the  comi>any's  claim- 
ants, policyholders,  and  stockholders, 
11,000  independent  licensed  sales  associ- 
ates in  the  United  States,  and  more 
than  14,500  in  Japan.  He  created  an  in- 
surance organization  that,  with  assets 
of  more  than  $8  billion,  protects  more 
than  38  million  people  worldwide. 

For  all  of  his  success,  accomplish- 
ments and  recognition,  John  Amos  will 
be  remembered  for  much  more  than  his 
astute  business  judgment.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  his  generous  philan- 
thropy, his  strong  sense  of  family,  his 
loyal  friendship,  his  belief  in  the  demo- 
cratic way,  and  his  warm  sense  of 
humor.  These  are  the  qualities  that 
make  all  those  who  knew  John  Amos 
miss  him  sorely. 

Mr.  Amos'  life  stands  as  a  example 
for  those  who  dream  of  better  lives  for 
themselves,  their  families,  smd  those  in 
their  communities.  At  a  young  age,  he 
dreamed  of  establishing  an  insurance 
company  with  his  father  and  worked 
all  his  life  to  fulflll  that  dream. 

He  started  his  stellar  business  career 
by  founding  the  Jay  Tribime  in  Jay, 
FL.  when  he  was  13  years  old.  From  his 
work  at  the  newspaper,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  every  aspect  of  the 
newspaper  including  selling  advertis- 
ing, writing  editorials,  and  all  those 
tasks  that  fall  between,  he  was  able  to 
foster  his  appreciation  for  our  political 
system  and  serve  his  belief  in  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

Mr.  Amos  worked  at  his  newspaper 
until  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  in  1943. 
After  completing  his  Army  tour,  he 
went  on  to  the  University  of  Miami, 
where  he  met  and  married  his  wife  of  45 
years,  Elena  Diaz-Verson.  After  grad- 
uation, he  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Florida's  law  program.  In  1949,  he 
began  practicing  law  in  the  Florida 
Panhandle,  becoming  the  first  full- 
time  city  attorney  to  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  where  he  served  as  general 
counsel  to  the  Okaloosa  Gas  District 
and  to  the  1954  Southern  Governors 
Conference. 

But  to  many  Georgians  and,  indeed, 
many  people  all  over  the  world,  his 
most  important  career  decision  came 
in  1955,  when  he  chose  Columbus  as  the 
city  in  which  he  would  establish  his  in- 
surance company  and  fulfill  the  dream 
of  a  lifetime.  Georgia  has  never  been 
quite  the  same  since  he  settled  there 
and  it  will  never  be  the  same  now  that 
he  has  gone. 

Madam  President,  John  Amoe  lived 
his  life  in  a  manner  that  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  that  serves  as  an  example 
to  any  American  longing  to  live  a  life 
that  will  uplift  his  community,  that 
will  positively  affect  his  neighbor,  and 
that  will  make  his  feunily  proud,  be- 
cause this  is  how  John  Amos  lived.  I 
am  honored  to  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  called  him  a  fMend. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President. 
when  John  Beverly  Amos  died  last 
summer,  the  United  States  lost  a  truly 
remarkable  and  innovative  business  ge- 
nius. Those  of  us  who  had  the  honor  of 
his  fMendshlp  and  counsel  will  remem- 
'  ber,  above  all,  his  fine  personal  quali- 
ties—his loyalty,  his  generosity,  his 
warmth,  and  wit.  Those  who  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  John  per- 
sonally are  more  likely  to  remember 
him  as  a  business  titan,  as  a  spirited 
champion  of  the  ft-ee  enterprise  system. 
and  as  an  entrepreneur  who  wrote  the 
book  on  how  Americans  can  success- 
fully penetrate  the  Japanese  market. 

Madam  President,  John  Amos  was 
founder,  chairman,  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  American  Family  Corp.  and 
of  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co. 
[AFLAC]  of  Columbus,  GA.  With  assets 
of  S8  billion  and  38  million  clients 
worldwide,  AFLAC  is  the  world's  larg- 
est underwriter  of  guaranteed  renew- 
able specialty  Insurance. 

John  Amos  was  recognized  by  Forbes 
magazine  as  chief  executive  ofdcer  of 
America's  Most  Innovative  Insurance 
Co.  In  1969,  he  was  awarded  Financial 
World  magazine's  Bronze  Medal  as  In- 
surance Industry  CEO  of  the  Decade. 

Surely  John's  singular  achievement, 
however,  was  his  success  in  penetrating 
the  Japanese  market  for  insurance 
services.  Today,  more  than  20  percent 
of  Japanese  households  are  protected 
by  AFLAC's  products,  and  it  is  pro- 
jected that  AFLAC's  aggressive  court- 
ship of  the  Japanese  market  will  win  it 
a  30-percent  market  share  by  the  mid- 
dle of  this  decade. 

Madam  President.  I  know  it  was  a 
personal  mission  of  John's  to  foster 
mutually  respectfbl  and  constructive 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  And,  because  of  the  special 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  Japa- 
nese business  people  and  government 
ofncials,  he  performed  superbly  as  a 
goodwill  ambassador  and  corporate 
missionary  to  the  Japanese  people. 

In  part,  John  Amos'  special  status  in 
Japanese  eyes  was  a  byproduct  of  the 
stunning  success  of  AFLAC  in  the  Jap- 
anese market.  In  part,  it  was  John's 
dedicated  efforts  in  Japan  to  create 
pablic  awareness  of  cancer  and— at  the 
request  of  the  Japanese  Government— 
to  design  and  deliver  dementia  care 
protection  for  the  Japanese  people.  Yet 
the  biggest  reason  for  his  special  status 
in  Japan  was  simply  his  unique  and 
sterling  character  as  a  human  being. 

One  measure  of  the  Japanese  people's 
esteem  for  John  Amos  was  the  award- 
ing to  him  posthumously  of  the  Order 
of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  Gold  and  Silver 
Star.  This  rare  honor,  the  highest 
award  a  non-Japanese  can  be  given  by 
the  Government  of  Japan,  was  be- 
stowed at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Japanese  Cabinet  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Emperor.  It  Is  a  remark- 
able testimonial  to  the  positive  impact 
John  Amos  had  not  only  on  his  native 
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country, 
Japan 

Madain  President,  John  is  survived 
by  a  ch  Eurming  wife.  Elena  Diaz-Verson 
Amos—  El  remarkable  person  in  her  own 
right;  fJso  by  two  children.  Shelby 
Amos  $nd  Maria  Teresa  Amos  Land; 
and  by  six  grandchildren.  They  were 
the  mo^t  important  aspect  of  his  life. 
I  know  how  much  they  loved 
|d  treasure  his  memory. 

President,  we  mourn  the 
of  John  Beverly  Amos.  How- 
ever, o^  fond  memories  of  this  excep- 
tional Inan  remain  vividly  with  us. 
Two  nations — his  native  America  and 
his  ad(jpted  Japan — are  better  today 
becausa  of  John's  life  work. 

Mr.  iteURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
suggestj  the  absence  of  a  quorvmi. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  issistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  o  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    :)IXON.    Mr.    President.    I 
imanimbus  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qu^Tim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  HRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUB- 
DICK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  firom  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  D  KON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  -emarks  of  Mr.  Dixon  pertain- 
ing to  t  le  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 102  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  '  Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions.") 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  trom  the  President  of  the 
United  jStates  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECimVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  injexecutlve  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States  fubmitting  sundry  nominations 
which  vtere  referred  to  the  appropriate 
commitjtees. 

(The  dominations  received  today  are 
printed  {at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedingt.) 


ON    FEDERAL    POLICIES. 

S.  AND  TECHNICAL  AC- 
IS  IN  SEMICONDUCTORS. 
FIBE|t  OPTICS,  SUPERCON- 
DUCmiG  MATERIALS.  AND  AD- 
VANOED  MANUFACTURING— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  3$ 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  tme  President  of  the  United 
States,  {together  with  an  accompanjrlng 
report;  ^hich  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee i  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 
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to  the  provisions  of  section 


5141.  102  £tat.  1444.  of  the  Omnibtis 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-418)  and  Executive 
Order  No.  Il2661.  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Report '.  to  the  Congress  on  Federal 
Policies,  Biidgets,  and  Technical  Activi- 
ties in  Semiconductors,  Fiber  Optics, 
Superconducting  Materials,  and  Ad- 
vanced Mariufacturing. 

This  report  focuses  on  Federal  re- 
search andjdevelopment  (R&D)  funding 
levels  and  policies  for  four  tech- 
nologies: semiconductors,  fiber  optics, 
superconducting  materials,  and  ad- 
vanced manufacturing.  There  is  an  ad- 
ditional discussion  of  organizational 
and  management  issues  that  affect  in- 
novation. The  report  makes  clear  that 
the  Administration  continues  to  sup- 
port R&D  in  these  technologies  as  well 
as  in  other  high-technology  areas  con- 
sistent witji  U.S.  technology  policy.  It 
highlights  Administration  views  on  the 
appropriate  roles  for  the  Government 
as  well  as  the  private  sector  in  such 
areas  as  th^se  four  technologies. 

George  Bush. 

The  WHnte  House,  April  16, 1991. 


PROPOSE!  RESCISSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN BUDGET  AUTHORITY— MES- 
SAGE    FROM     THE     PRESIDENT— 

PM  34       j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  'President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30;  1975,  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  I  on  the  Budget,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congkess  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Ac^  of  1974.  I  herewith  report 
one  prop<tsed  rescission,  totaling 
$2,400,000. 

jsed  rescission  affects  the 

of    Health    and    Human 

le  details  of  the  proposed 

re    contained    in    the    at- 


The  pro; 
Departmen 
Services, 
rescission 
tached  re 


The  W: 


Georoe  Bush. 
House,  April  16, 1991. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ENERGY  CON- 
SERVATION AND  EFFICIENCY 
STANDARDS— MESSAGE  FROM 

IDENT— PM  35 

miNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
te the  following  message 

President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanjrlng 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources:     I 

To  the  Conjtess  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  n-nn^ml  re- 
port descrijbing  the  activities  of  the 
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Federal  Government  for  fiscal  year  1990 
required  by  subtitle  H,  title  V  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
264;  42  U.S.C.  8286  et  seq.).  These  activi- 
ties include  the  development  of  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  standards 
for  new  commercial  and  multi-family 
high  rise  buildings  and  for  new  residen- 
tial buildings. 

George  Bush. 
The  Whitb  House,  April  16, 1991. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  36 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
f^om  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  92-463;  5  U.S.C.  App.  2.  sec.  6(c)),  I 
hereby  transmit  the  Nineteenth  An- 
nual Report  on  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittees for  fiscal  year  1990. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  April  16, 1991. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  37 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
ftom  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  204(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  3015(f)),  I  hereby 
transmit  the  Annual  Report  for  1990  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging.  The 
report  reflects  the  Council's  views  in 
Its  role  of  examining  programs  serving 
older  Americans. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  April  16, 1991. 


PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE 
HUNGARY  CONCERNING  THE 
PEACEFUL  USES  OF  NUCLEAR 
ENERGY— MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  38 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
trom  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  sections  123  b.  and 
123  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 


as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2153(b),  (d)),  the 
text  of  a  proposed  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Hungary 
Concerning  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Energy  with  accompanying  annex  and 
agreed  minute.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
transmit  copies  of  my  written  ap- 
proval, authorization,  and  determina- 
tion concerning  the  agreement;  the 
memorandum  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  with  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Assessment  Statement  con- 
cerning the  agreement;  and  the  joint 
memorandum  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  which  includes  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and 
various  other  attachments,  including 
agency  views. 

The  proposed  agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Hungary  has  been  negotiated 
in  accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferation  Act  of  1978  and  as 
otherwise  amended.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  proposed  agreement  meets  all  stat- 
utory requirements  and  will  advance 
the  non-proliferation  and  other  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
provides  a  comprehensive  framework 
for  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Hungary 
under  appropriate  conditions  and  con- 
trols reflecting  our  strong  common 
commitment  to  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion goals. 

Hungary  has  always  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  nuclear  non-proliferation. 
It  was  an  original  signatory  of  the  1968 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and 
has  consistently  and  actively  sup- 
ported the  Treaty  in  subsequent  years. 
Hungary  has  been  a  member  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  since  the  Agency's  inception 
and  has  given  firm  and  consistent  sup- 
port to  the  Agency's  program  of  nu- 
clear safeguards.  It  has  also  cooperated 
with  the  United  States  in  efforts  to 
prevent  the  politicization  of  the  Agen- 
cy. In  the  field  of  phsrsical  security, 
Hungary  has  implemented  responsible 
measures  governing  its  own  nuclear 
program,  and  has  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Physical  Protection  of  Nu- 
clear Materials.  Hungary  is  also  com- 
mitted to  Implementing  a  responsible 
nuclear  export  policy  and  to  establish- 
ing a  multilateral  system  of  nuclear- 
related  dual-use  export  controls.  It  ad- 
heres to  the  NPT  Exporters  Committee 
("Zangger  Committee")  Guidelines  and 
to  the  London  Nuclear  Supplier  Guide- 
lines, and  its  nuclear  exports  are  also 
guided  by  a  requirement  for  full-scope 
saf^ruards  f^m  recipients. 

I  believe  that  peaceful  nuclear  co- 
operation with  Hungary  under  the  pro- 
posed agreement  will  be  fully  consist- 
ent with,  and  supportive  of,  our  policy 
of  responding  positively  and  construc- 
tively to  the  process  of  democratiza- 
tion and  economic  reform  in  Eastern 


Europe.  Cooperation  under  the  agree- 
ment will  also  provide  oi>portanltle8 
for  U.S.  business  on  terms  that  fully 
protect  vital  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Interested  agen- 
cies in  reviewing  the  proposed  agree- 
ment and  have  determined  that  Its  per- 
fommnce  will  promote,  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  approved  the  agreement 
and  authorized  its  execution  and  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  it  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Because  this  agreement  meets  all  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  as  amended,  for  agree- 
ments for  peaceful  nuclear  coopera- 
tion, I  am  transmitting  it  to  the  Con- 
gress without  exempting  it  from  any 
requirement  contained  in  section  123  a. 
of  that  Act.  This  transmission  shall 
constitute  a  submittal  for  purposes  of 
both  sections  123  b.  and  123  d.  of  the 
Atomic  Etoergy  Act.  The  Adminlstra^ 
tion  is  prepared  to  begin  immediately 
the  consultations  with  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  and  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees  as  ];at)vided  in  section 
123  b.  Upon  completion  of  the  3(Mlay 
continuous  session  period  provided  for 
in  section  123  b.,  the  60-day  continuous 
session  provided  for  in  section  123  d. 
shall  conunence. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  April  16, 1991. 


PROPOSED  AGREEamNT  WITH  THE 
CZECH  AND  SLOVAK  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  ON  THE  PEACEFUL 
USES  OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  39 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompansring 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  sections  123  b.  and 
123  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2153(b),  (d)).  the 
text  of  a  proposed  Agreement  Between 
the  (Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic  on 
Cooperation  in  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nu- 
clear Elnergy  with  accompanying  annex 
and  agreed  minute.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
transmit  copies  of  my  written  ap- 
proval, authorization,  and  determina- 
tion concerning  the  agreement;  the 
memorandum  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  with  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Assessment  Statement  con- 
cerning the  agreement;  and  the  Joint 
memorandum  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
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Elnergy.  which  Includes  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and 
various  other  attachments,  including 
agency  views. 

The  proposed  agreement  with  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic 
(CSFR)  has  been  negotiated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferatlon  Act  of  1978  and  as  other- 
wise amended.  In  my  judgment,  the 
proposed  agreement  meets  all  statu- 
tory requirements  and  will  advance  the 
non-jarollferation  and  other  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
provides  a  comprehensive  f^:timework 
for  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  CSFR 
under  apiMX}prlate  conditions  and  con- 
trols reflecting  our  strong  common 
commitment  to  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion goals. 

The  CSFR  has  consistently  supported 
International  efforts  to  prevent  the 
sivead  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  was  an 
original  signatory  of  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and  has  strong- 
ly supported  the  treaty.  It  is  commit- 
ted to  Implementing  a  responsible  nu- 
clear export  policy,  including  a  full- 
scope  safeguards  export  requirement.  It 
has  actively  supported  the  work  of  the 
NPT  E:xporter8  ("Zangger")  Committee 
and  adheres  to  the  London  Nuclear 
Supplier  Guidelines.  It  has  participated 
In  efforts  to  establish  a  multilateral 
system  of  nuclear-related  dual-use  ex- 
'  port  controls.  The  CSFR  has  been  a 
member  f^m  the  outset  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IA£LA)  and  has  played  a  positive  role 
in  the  Agency's  safeguards  and  tech- 
nical cooiwration  activities.  It  has  also 
cooperated  with  the  United  States  and 
other  like-minded  members  in  working 
to  prevent  the  politicization  of  the 
Agency.  The  CSFR  has  ratified  the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection 
of  Nuclear  Material. 

I  believe  that  peaceful  nuclear  co- 
oiteratlon  with  the  CSFR  under  the 
proposed  agreement  will  be  fully  con- 
sistent with,  and  supportive  of,  our  pol- 
icy of  responding  positively  and  con- 
structively to  the  process  of  democra- 
tization and  economic  reform  in  East- 
em  Europe.  Cooperation  under  the 
agreement  will  also  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  U.S.  business  on  terms  that 
fully  i>rot«ct  vital  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity interests. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  interested  agen- 
cies in  reviewing  the  proposed  agree- 
ment and  have  determined  that  its  per- 
fomuLnce  will  promote,  and  will  not 
constitate  an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  approved  the  agreement 
and  aathorlzed  its  execution  and  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  it  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Becaoae  this  agreement  meets  all  ap- 
Ifllcable  requirements  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,   as  amended,   for  agree- 


ments] for  peaceful  nuclear  coopera- 
tion, 1  am  transmitting  it  to  the  Con- 
gress Without  exempting  it  ftom  any 
requirement  contained  in  section  123  a. 
of  that  Act.  ^This  transmission  shall 
constitute  a  submittal  for  purposes  of 
both  potions  123  b.  and  123  d.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  Administra- 
tion la  prepared  to  begin  immediately 
the  consultations  with  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  and  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Cpmmlttees  as  provided  in  section 
123  b.  Upon  completion  of  the  30-day 
continious  session  period  provided  for 
in  secqlon  123  b.,  the  60-day  continuous 
sessioil  period  provided  for  in  section 
123  d.  ^lall  commence. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  April  16, 1991. 


MESSAGES 
R]  ;CEIVED 


FROM  THE  HOUSE 
DURING  RECESS 


ENI  OLLEO  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  12,  1991, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived a  message  ft-om  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled Joint  resolutions: 

H.J.  lies.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  we«k8  of  April  14  through  21,  1991.  and 
May  3  tlirouKb  10.  1992,  as  "Jewish  Heritagre 
Week-^nd 

H.J.  Hes.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  desigmate 
the  weeks  of  April  15  through  21,  1991.  as 
"Natioiml  Education  First  Week." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  en- 
rolled Joint  resolutions  were  signed  on 
April  IE,  1991,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  BTRD]. 


ME  JSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  a  43  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  >f  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nouncetl  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1047.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  miscellaneous  im- 
provements in  veterans  compensation,  j»n- 
sion,  aad  life  insurance  programs,  and  for 
other  pqrposes. 


iMES 


ISSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ^llowlng  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1647.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  pode,  to  make  miscellaneous  im- 
provements in  veterans  compensation,  jwn- 
sion,  and  life  insurance  programs,  and  for 
other  p^rpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Afliirs. 


ENHOLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  01  Amll  12.  1991,  that  he  had  pre- 
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sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  534.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  golfl  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  tha  production  of  bronze  duplicates 
of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public;  and 

S.  565.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  golfl  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  and  to  provide  for 
the  production  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 


E3 


:UTIVE  AND  OTHER 
lOMMUNICATIONS 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  beforf  the  Senate,  together  with 
ng  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
ch  were  referred  as  indi- 


accompan: 

uments, 

cated: 

EC-«91. 
retary  of 
ant  to  law 
vestment  1: 
endar  year 
culture,  Nu 


communication  from  the  Sec- 
Iculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
tie  annual  report  on  tonlgn  In- 
U.8.  agricultural  land  for  cal- 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
Ition.  and  Forestry. 

BC-«92.  A I  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  tqe  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, puBBuant  to  law.  notice  of  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  funds  to  the  Operations  and 
Maintenance  appropriation  for  the  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  automated  data 
processing  systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriationa 

EC-893.  A  jcommunication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Selected 
Acquisition  i  Reports  for  the  quarter  ended 
December  4.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EO-894.  A  fcommunication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Special  I  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  decision  to  retain  the  Commissary  Stor- 
age and  Issi)e  function  at  Fort  Monroe,  VA, 
as  an  in-houfie  function;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-895.  A  communication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Special  Actions  Branch,  Congrressional 
Inquiry  Division,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  decision;  to  retain  the  Commissary  Stor- 
age and  Issu^  function  at  Fort  Meade,  MD.  as 
an  in-housej  function;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-896.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1991  Joint  Military  Net  Assessment; 
to  the  Comrtittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-897.  A  communication  (Tom  the  Chief  of 
the  Special  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmittinf.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  decision  to  retain  the  Commissary  Stor- 
age and  Issue  function  at  the  U.S.  Army  Ar- 
mament Research,  Development  and  Engi- 
neering Cen^r,  Picatinny  Arsenal,  NJ,  as  an 
in-house  function;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-898.  A  communication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Special  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rejwrt  on 
the  conversion  of  the  administrative  services 
function  at  I  Fort  Lee,  VA,  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-899.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the .  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, tratiamittlng,  pursuant  to  law  the 
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annual  report  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  for  calendar  year  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlcing.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-900.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
AsslBtant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legis- 
lative Afralrs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Kuwait 
Assets  Control  Regulations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  A^airs. 

EC-901.  A  communication  f^om  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-902.  A  communication  ftx)m  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
E^xamination  Council,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Covmcil 
for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-908.  A  communication  trom  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  reiwrt  on 
progress  in  developing  and  certifying  the 
Trafflc  Alert  and  Collision  Avoidance  Sys- 
tem for  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  1990  and  January  of  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-904.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-905.  A  communication  ftxim  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  I5th  annual  report  on  the 
Automotive  Fuel  Economy  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

EC-906.  A  communication  f^rom  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, Depcurtment  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "An- 
nual Energy  Outlook,  1991";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-907.  A  communication  trom  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Bdnerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EX>90e.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-90e.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting. 
imrsuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-910.  A  communication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Congressional  Liaison  Section.  Oovem- 
ment  Liaison  Branch,  Environmental  Assist- 
ance Division.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  Asbestos  Loan  and 
Grant  Program,  dated  May  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  and  Public  Works. 

EiC-911.  A  conunonication  trom  the  Admin- 
istratcH*  of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  Informational  copies  of  cer- 
tain prospectuses;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental and  Public  Works. 


EC-912.  A  communication  trotn  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  on  reasonably  identifiable 
expenditures  for  the  conservation  of  endan- 
gered and  threatened  species  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-913.  A  communication  trom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  1993  for  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-9I4.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Executive  OfTlcer  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Cori)oratlon,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  certain  materials 
to  augment  the  annual  report  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  trans- 
mitted earlier;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-915.  A  coRununicatlon  ftrom  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  international  agreements,  other 
than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  in  the  60-day  period  to  march  28,  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-016.  A  communication  trom  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Review  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department's  Use  of 
Overtime  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  Through 
1990";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-9n.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  Title  38  Personnel  System  in  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-918.  A  communication  from  the  Interim 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices, transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-919.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  audit  and  investlgrative  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  year  1900;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX>-920.  A  communication  fTom  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Review  of 
Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission's  Agency  Trust  FHind. 
Fiscal  Year  1960";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-921.  A  conununlcation  fTom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  an 
amendment  to  the  pacer  share  demonstra- 
tion project  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EX!-822.  A  communication  from  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Waste 
Negotiator,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  accounting  system  of  the  Of- 
fice during  fiscal  year  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-923.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue's  Fed- 
eral Match  Program";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  AfEairs. 

EC-934.  A  communication  from  the  Chalr- 
nutn  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annnul  re- 
port on  the  Board's  case  decisions  for  fiscal 
year  I960;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-92S.  A  communication  fTom  the  Em- 
ployee Benefits  Manager  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Bank  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  audit  reimrt  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Retirement  Plan— Columbia  District, 
for  the  plan  year  ended  August  31,  I960;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EK>-9a6.  A  communication  fTom  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Deiiartment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  imrsnant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Department  Controls 
Over  Obligations  for  Advisory  and  Assistance 
Services  Need  to  be  Strengthened";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX>927.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Policy, 
Management,  and  Budget),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs' Health  and  Safety  Report  for  fiscal 
year  1961;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-928.  A  communication  fTom  the  Solid- 
to;  of  the  U.S.  Conunission  on  Civil  Rights, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  «rinn«i  re- 
I)ort  of  the  Commission  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  i960;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-92S.  A  communication  fTom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Au- 
thority under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calender  year  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EX>-930.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Free' 
dom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EX>-e81.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  »Tinn»i  re- 
port of  the  Department  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1960;  to 
the  CJommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EX>-932.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  final  report  on  the  Demonstration 
Program  of  Mandatory  Drug  Testing  of 
Criminal  Defendants;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-933.  A  communication  trom  the  Direc- 
tor of  Administration  and  Human  Resource 
Management.  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Elnergy  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-934.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commlaaloa, 
transmitting,  iHirsuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1960;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EXMI3S.  A  communication  fTom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment under  the  Freedom  of  Infonnatioa 
Act  for  calendar  year  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EX>-636.  A  connmunication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Affairs  and  Press  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  I960;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-e37.  A  communication  trom  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    Intei^American    Foundation, 
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tranamlttin^,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Foundation  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-998.  A  coRununication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Ofllce  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-8QB.  A  conmiunication  firom  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Wom- 
en's Educational  Programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-MO.  A  communication  f)x>m  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-941.  A  conomunication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Priorities  for  the 
UDO's:  Recommendations  for  Reauthorizing 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-M2.  A  communication  trom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations— Follow  Through 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-M3.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  Adult  Education 
for  the  Homeless;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-9M.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  foUowlner  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-18.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"JoDJT  Resolution 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes.  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Con- 
greaa  of  the  United  SUtes.  has  ordered  mili- 
tary action  against  Iraq  In  an  effort  to  force 
Iraqnl  armed  forces  from  occupied  Kuwait; 
and 

"Whereas  415,000  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  are  now  in- 
volved In  aimed  conflict;  and 

"Whereas  156.000  members  of  the  Reserves 
and  National  Ouard.  including  many  men 
and  women  from  Maine,  have  been  called  to 
acUve  daty  since  August  22. 1960  and  may  be- 
come Involved  in  armed  conflict;  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  people  of  BAaine  have  the  greatest 
pride  In  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  Aimed  Forces  and  support  them  in 
their  etforu;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Removed.  That  We.  the  Members  of  the 
One  Handled  and  Fifteenth  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Maine  now  assembled  in  the 
First  Renlar  Session  suivort  the  swift  reso- 
Intlon  of  this  conflict,  with  a  minimum  of 
damage  and  loss  of  life;  and  be  it  ftirther 

"RettOved,  That  we  uneQulvocally  support 
tlie  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 


who  ai^  carrying  out  thefr  missions  with 
professional  excellence,  dedicated  patriotism 
and  exemplary  bravery;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution, duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary 
of  StaOB,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
George  JH.  W.  Bush,  President  of  the  United 
States;  I  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  ( longress  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Secreta  ry  of  Defense;  to  the  Honorable  John 
''  McKpman,  Jr.,  Ctovemor  of  the  State  of 
and    to    Major   General   Ernest   C. 
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POM-k9.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Repr  (sentatives  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Coi^mittee  on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Resolution  27 

"Whefeas  according  to  XIV  Amendment  of 
the  Coilstitution  of  the  United  States,  "No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  aliridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  t<j  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction 
the  equsl  protection  of  the  laws.";  and 

"Whereas  the  XTV  Amendment  was  ratified 
to  prot*:t  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens,  and 
ensure  i  that  those  "certain  unalienable 
rights"  iwould  not  be  Infringed  upon  because 
of  one'sjrace,  creed,  or  color;  and 

"Wheieas  despite  the  efforts  of  our  found- 
ing fatnrs,  the  constant  influx  of  prejudice, 
animosBy,  and  hatred  in  today's  perplexed 
and  dynamic  world  exacerbates  the  promul- 
gation ef  social  injustice,  bigotry,  and  dis- 
crimination In  the  United  States  of  America; 
and        J 

"Wheseas  over  the  brief  history  of  our 
great  Nstlon.  members  of  minority  groupe— 
loyal  acid  patriotic  men  and  women  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacriflce  to  "secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity'-fhave  not  received  full  recognition 
as  Sonsjand  Daughters  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameiica,  and  as  such,  have  not  been  ac- 
corded faelr  due  rights,  privileges,  and  dig- 
nity; anp 

"Wheaeas  a  recent  victim  of  racial  dis- 
crimination is  Bruce  I.  Yamashlta,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  bom  and  raised  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  who  played  varsity  football,  basket- 
ball, an4  baseball  and  served  as  the  student 
body  pitesldent  at  University  High  School; 
received  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Politi- 
cal Scionce  from  the  University  of  Hawaii,  a 
law  deg^e  from  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center,  iand  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Foreign  Service  from  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Foreign  Service;  and  while 
attending  college  in  Hawaii,  was  elected  and 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  1978  Hawaii  State 
Constitutional  Convention;  and 

"Wheiteas  seeking  to  serve  and  protect  the 
country  he  loves  so  dearly,  Bruce  I. 
Yamashlta  applied  for  and  was  accepted  into 
the  United  Stotes  Marine  Corps  140th  Offlcer 
Candidate  School  (OCS)  at  Quantlco,  Vir- 
ginia In  1969;  and 

"Wheneas  while  in  attendance  at  OCS,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Equal  Opportunity  Manual,  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Offlcer  Candidate 
School  Standing  Operating  Procedures,  and 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Separation 
and  Eetlrement  Manual,  Bruce  I. 
Yamashlta— the  only  American  of  Japanese 
Ancestry  out  of  his  class  of  ISO  candidates- 
was  repeatedly  and  unceasingly  subjected  to 
racially  derogatory  and  humiliating  abuse 
by  members  of  the  OCS  staff;  and 


"Whereas  among  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred duritig  Bruce  I.  Yamashita's  attend- 
ance at  OCS  were  the  following:* 

"(1)  On  the  first  day  of  OCS,  he  was  ap- 
proached b j  a  staff  sergeant  in  front  of  the 
entire  company  and  told:  "You  speak  Eng- 
lish? We  dop't  want  your  kind  around  here. 
Go  back  to  ^our  country!"; 

"(2)  A  majter  sergeant  of  his  platoon— who 
after  serving  in  Okinawa,  had  acquired  a  lim- 
ited comm4nd  of  the  Japanese  language — 
spoke  to  hlii  throughout  the  training  course 
in  the  pres^ce  of  other  candidates  in  Japa- 
nese. He  sgoks  to  all  other  candidates  in 
English  an^  none  were  singled  out  in  the 
same  manner; 

"(3)  In  frpnt  of  other  candidates,  he  was 
asked  by  a  sergeant  if  the  Russians  fought 
the  Japane^  during  World  War  n.  When  he 
repled  that  jthey  did,  the  sergeant  exhorted: 
"No  way  befcause  we  whipped  your  Japanese 
ass!";  I 

"(4)  While  waiting  in  line  with  other  can- 
didates for  lunch,  a  sergeant  approached  him 
and  remarlfed:  "sorry  Yamashlta,  but  we 
have  no  tea  lor  sushi  here."; 

"(5)  Throi^ghout  his  enrollment  at  OCS,  a 
sergeant  Addressed  him  derisively  as 
"Kawaskal  Ifamaha  Yamashlta"; 

"(6)  During  the  final  week  of  Company  In- 
spection Fom^ation,  in  his  presence,  a  major 
approached  {  another  candidate  and  asked 
loudly  whatj  kind  of  car  the  candidate  owned. 
When  the  candidate  replied  it  was  a  "Ford", 
the  major  bellowed  "Good!  I'm  sure  glad  you 
don't  have  a  Japanese  car!";  and 

"(7)  Duriijg  the  last  week  at  OCS.  a  staff 
sergeant  gr»bbed  him  during  a  training  ses- 
sion and  thijew  him  to  the  ground  while  sur- 
rounding ca^ididates  looked  on  with  amuse- 
ment; and    { 

"Whereas  on  April  12.  1969,  after  having  en- 
dured the  derogatory  racial  remarks  and 
physical  abuse  directed  at  him  and  complet- 
ing all  nine  weeks  of  training  at  OCS.  Bruce 
I.  Yamashitf  was  disenrolled  from  OCS  just 
two  days  before  graduation  for  reasons 
termed  by  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  as 
relating  to  ^unsatisfactory  leadership";  and 

"Whereas,!  after  an  Internal  Investigation, 
the  United  ]  States  Marine  Corps  acknowl- 
edged that  riacial  remarks  had  been  directed 
at  Bruce  I.  Yamashita  but  denied  any  viola- 
tion of  the  Onited  States  Marine  Corps'  pur- 
ported non-4lscrimination  policy;  and 

"Whereas,!  while  the  passage  of  time  has 
prevented  h*n  from  appealing  the  decision  of 
his  dlsenrqllment  from  OCS,  Bruce  I. 
Yamashlta  has  continued  his  quest  for  jus- 
tice by  petitaonlng  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  to  coit^ct  his  military  record  to  show 
a  satisfactory  evaluation  of  his  performance 
at  OCS  in  plice  of  the  unsatisfactory  evalua- 
tion which  (presently  blemishes  his  record; 
and  I 

"Whereas,!  for  these  fundamental  viola- 
tions of  the  t>a8lc  civil  liberties  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii and  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  w^  must,  as  Americans,  feel  both 
outraged  and  aggrieved,  for  it  Is  Imperative 
that  we  acknowledge  this  travesty  of  injus- 
tice and  ensure  that  such  deplorable,  des- 
picable, and  cowardly  actions  never  occur 
again;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixteenth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1991,  that  this 
body  expresses  its  strongest  support  for 
Bruce  I.  Yaihashita  in  his  efiorts  to  correct 
his  militaryj  record  and  seek  redress  of  the 
unjust  and  i  racially  biased  treatment  ac- 
corded to  hlkn  during  his  course  of  training 
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at  the  United  States  Marine  Corpe  140th  Offi- 
cer Candidate  School,  Quantlco,  Virginia: 
and  be  it  further 

"Reiolved,  That  this  body  ur^es  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  to  provide  inunediate 
and  complete  restitution  to  Bruce  I. 
Yamashita  by: 

"(1)  Amending  Bruce  L  Yamashita's  mili- 
tary record  to  reflect  a  satisfactory  evalua- 
tion of  his  performance  at  the  United  States 
Marine  Corpe  140th  Officer  Candidate  School, 
Quantico,  Virginia; 

"(2)  Implementing  an  independent  inves- 
tigation into  the  incidents  at  the  United 
States  Marine  Corpe  140th  Officer  Candidate 
School.  Quantlco,  Virginia,  involving  re- 
marks and  abuse  baaed  upon  Bruce 
Yamashita's  Japanese  ancestry,  and  the  im- 
position of  appropriate  sanctions,  if  war- 
ranted; 

"(3)  F^imishing  Bruce  I.  Yamashita  with 
the  option  to  retroactively  graduate  fi-om 
the  140th  Officer  Candidate  School  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  Baric  School; 

"(4)  Providing  all  compensation  owed  to 
Bruce  Yamashita  since  his  disenrollment  at 
the  United  SUtes  Marine  Corpe  140th  Officer 
Candidate  School;  and 

"(5)  Requesting  the  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  to  issue  a  direc- 
tive reaffirming  the  vigorous  enforcement  by 
the  United  States  Marine  Corpe  of  its  pur- 
ported policy  of  non-discrimination  to  racial 
and  ethnic  groupe,  including  Asian-Ameri- 
cans; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  Commandant 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate:  the  Speak- 
er of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Chair  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces;  the  Chair  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces;  the  Chair  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus;  the  Chair  of 
the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus;  United 
States  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye;  United 
States  Senator  Daniel  K.  Akaka;  United 
States  Representative  Patsy  Mink;  United 
States  Representative  Neil  Abercrombie; 
United  States  Representative  Robert  T.  Mat- 
sul;  and  United  States  Representative  Nor- 
man Y.  Mlneta." 

POM-20.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RBBOLUnON 

"On  March  6.  1981,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Hon.  George  Bush,  ap- 
peared before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  declare  that  "as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  I  can  report  to  you  that  our 
armed  forces  fought  with  valor  and  honor.  As 
President,  I  can  report  to  the  nation  that  the 
aggression  is  defeated.  The  war  is  over". 

"These  words  mark  the  return  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  homeland  of  the  half  million  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  who  travelled  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  to  defend  order,  the 
empire  of  law  and  democracy. 

"At  this  time  of  triumph,  peace  and  satis- 
faction for  a  Job  well  done,  it  is  fair  and  ap- 
propriate to  recognize  the  work  of  George 
Bush  as  President  and  Commander  in  Chief 
in  the  planning,  execution  and  conclusion  of 
a  military  operation  that  complied  with  all 
its  objectives  with  a  minimum  of  casualties 
and  in  a  surprisingly  brief  period  of  time. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Puerto  Rico: 


"Section  l.  To  congratulate  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  George  Bush, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

"Sec.  2.  To  authorise  that  this  Resolution, 
duly  translated  into  the  English  language,  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Sec.  3.  A  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
sent  to  the  conmiunlcations  media." 

POM-21.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas  to  promote  safety  of  life  and 
property  at  sea  and  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
rine environment,  the  International  Stand- 
ards of  Training,  Certification,  and 
Watchkeeping  for  Seafarers  was  established 
in  1978;  and 

"Whereas  this  international  convention  on 
crew  standards  has  been  ratified  by  seventy- 
eight  nations.  Including  all  major  maritime 
nations  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  foreign  flag  vessels  carry  ninety- 
five  percent  of  all  waterbome  commerce  into 
the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  ratiHcation  by  the  United  States 
of  the  International  Convention  on  Stand- 
ards of  Training,  Certification.  and 
Watchkeeping  for  Seafarers,  1978,  would  pro- 
vide the  United  States  Coast  Guard  with  the 
authority  to  enforce  crew  standards  on  for- 
eign flag  vessels  in  United  States  waters; 

"Now,  therefore,  your  memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ratify  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Standards  of  Train- 
ing, Certification,  and  Watchkeeping  for 
Seafarers,  1978;  and  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
George  Bush,  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  Congress  trom  the 
State  of  Washington." 

POM-22.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Sweetwater,  FL,  relative  to  indi- 
viduals and  entities  dealing  with  Iraq;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-23.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
Resolution  No.  221 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
began  the  use  of  zip  codes  on  July  1,  1963  in 
order  to  more  efficiently  deliver  mail;  and 

"Whereas  the  Postal  Service  drew  special 
boundary  lines  for  cities  and  towns  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  zip  codes;  and 

"Whereas  these  boundary  lines  often  dis- 
regarded local  boundary  lines  and  commu- 
nity identification  in  an  effort  to  organize, 
sort,  and  deliver  more  than  500  million  pieces 
of  mail  a  day  to  116  million  addresses;  and 

"Whereas  every  decade  hundreds  of  new 
suburban  and  exurban  towns  organize  as  mu- 
nicipal entities  but  are  not  given  Individual 
zip  code  designations  by  the  Postal  Service 
and,  therefore,  are  denied  a  community  iden- 
tity; and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  a  sip  code  designa- 
tion has  caused  life-threatening  delays  In  the 
delivery  of  emergency  medical  services,  dis- 
torted the  allocation  of  funds  to  municipali- 
ties by  states,  and  can  be  a  factor  in  the  as- 
sessment of  automobile  insurance  rates;  and 


"Whereas  legislation  has  been  introduced 
that  would  realign  the  zip  code  designationa 
to  more  closely  match  municipal  and  com- 
munity boundaries;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey: 

"1.  This  House  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  zip  code  des- 
ignation legislation  that  would  realign  the 
zip  code  designations  to  more  closely  match 
municipal  and  community  boundaries." 

POM-24.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  River- 
side, CA,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-25.  A  petition  trom  citizens  of 
Starke,  FL,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-ae.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Georgia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution  No.  106 

"Whereas  although  the  right  of  tree  expres- 
sion is  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  very  carefully  drawn 
limits  on  expression  in  specific  instances 
have  long  been  recognized  as  legitimate 
means  of  maintaining  public  safety  and  de- 
cency, as  well  as  orderliness  and  the  produc- 
tive value  of  public  debate;  and 

"Whereas  certain  actions,  although  argu- 
ably related  to  one  person's  ftee  expression, 
nevertheless  raise  issues  concerning  public 
decency,  public  peace,  and  the  rights  of  ex- 
pression and  sacred  values  of  others;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  symbols  of  our  na- 
tional soul,  such  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  United  States  Capitol  Building, 
and  memorials  to  our  greatest  leaders,  which 
are  the  property  of  every  American  and  are 
therefore  worthy  of  protection  trom  desecra- 
tion and  dishonor;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  Flag  to  this  day  is 
a  most  honorable  and  worthy  banner  of  a  na- 
tion which  Is  thankful  for  Its  strengths  and 
committed  to  curing  its  faults  and  which  re- 
mains the  destination  of  millions  of  immi- 
grants attracted  by  the  universal  power  of 
the  American  ideal:  and 

"Whereas  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  no  longer  ac- 
cords to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  rev- 
erence, respect,  and  dignity  befitting  the 
banner  of  that  most  noble  experiment  of  a 
nation-state;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  only  fitting  that  people  ev- 
erywhere should  lend  their  voices  to  a  force- 
ful call  for  restoration  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  a  proper  station  under  law  and  de- 
cency. Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia, That  this  body  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  specific  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
criminal  sanctions  for  certain  disrespectful 
acts  involving  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
or  the  flags  of  the  several  states;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  application  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
constitutes  a  continuing  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  until  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  have 
made  similar  applications  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle V  but,  if  Congress  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  identical  in  subject 
matter  to  that  contained  in  this  resolution 
before  January  1,  1992,  this  petition  for  a 
constitutional  convention  shall  no  longer  be 
of  any  force  or  effect;  and  be  It  further 
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"Raolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  is  authorized  and  instructed 
to  transmit  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Georgia  congressional  delegation." 

POM-27.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"RKSOLimON  No.  151 

"Whereas  the  Suiovme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Dav- 
enport, held  that  restitution  obligations  con- 
stitute debts  dischargeable  under  Chapter  13 
of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code;  and 

"Whereas  the  result  of  this  decision  is  to 
allow  wrongdoers  to  escape  from  paying  res- 
titution to  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
crimes:  and 

"Whereas  this  decision  marks  another  oc- 
casion where  a  criminal  may  use  the  law  as 
a  shield  to  protect  himself  or  herself  from 
poniahment  for  his  or  her  crime;  and 

"Whereas  through  this  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  presumes 
that  Congress  intended  to  change  the  state 
of  the  laws  with  respect  to  criminal  Judg- 
ments: and 

"Whereas  the  Judgment  of  sentencing 
courts  and  legislators  that  rehabilitation  is 
the  most  effective  form  of  punishment  will 
be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  a  con- 
victed criminal  may  easily  avoid  a  sentence 
requiring  restitution  by  merely  obtaining  a 
discharge  of  debt;  and 

"Whereas  this  opinion  severely  limits  the 
rehabilitative  and  deterrent  options  avail- 
able to  the  state's  criminal  Judges;  and 

"Whereas,  this  decision  sanctions  deep  In- 
tmaions  by  the  federal  courts  into  the  State 
of  Georgia's  sovereign  power,  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Georgia  object  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  inaccurate  Interpreta- 
tion of  Congress'  intent:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia, 
That  the  members  of  this  body  urge  and  en- 
courage the  United  States  Congress  to  over- 
ride through  legislation  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Pennsylva- 
nia V.  Daoenfiort;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
transmit  appropriate  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUUves  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  to  each  member  of  the 
GeorgU  delegation  to  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress." 

POM-28.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  North  Da- 
kota: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"CONCUBIUENT  RESOLUTICN  NO.  4021 

"Wtaereaa  although  the  right  of  ftee  expres- 
sion la  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  very  carefully  drawn 
limits  on  expression  in  specific  instances 
have  long  been  recognised  as  leglUmate 
means  of  maintaining  public  safety  and  de- 
cency, as  well  as  orderliness  and  productive 
value  of  public  debate;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  symbols  of  our  na- 
tional soul  such  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  United  States  Capitol,  and  memo- 
rials to  our  greatest  leaders,  which  are  the 
property  of  every  American  and  are  there- 
fore wcnrthy  of  protection  ttom  desecration 
aad  dishonor,  and 

"Whereas  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to 
ths  day  is  a  most  honorable  and  wori^  ban- 


ner of  a  nation  which  is  thankful  for  its 
strengths  and  committed  to  curing  its  faults, 
and  remains  the  destination  of  millions  of 
irtunlgrantB  attracted  by  the  universal  power 
Of  the  American  ideal;  and 

"Whereas  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
Unite4  States  Supreme  Court  no  longer  ac- 
cords Ito  the  flag  of  the  United  States  that 
reverepce,  respect,  and  dignity  befitting  the 
banner  of  that  most  noble  experiment  of  a 
natioit-state;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  only  fitting  that  people  ev- 
erywhere should  lend  their  voices  to  a  force- 
for  restoration  to  the  flag  of  the 
States  of  a  proper  station  under  law 
jency;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
lived  by  the  Senate  of  North  Dakota, 
•use  of  Representatives  concurring 
That  the  Fifty-second  Legislative 
ily  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
to  proimse  to  the  several  states  for 
ition  an  amendment  to  the  federal 
.iution  to  provide  that  Congress  and 
the  stites  would  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  physical  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Rejolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  for- 
ward apples  of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker 
of  thet  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, "the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senat«L  and  the  members  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Cbngressional  Delegation." 

PONi-29.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the 
Conunjttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

I  "House  Joint  Resolution  1012 

"Wl^reas  on  June  8,  1789,  James  Madison 
took  tpe  lead  in  authoring  and  sponsoring, 
before  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives.! amendments  to  the  new  Constitution 
inspireja  by  the  Virginia  Constitution's  Dec- 
laration of  Rights,  authored  by  George 
Mason  !ln  1776;  and 

"Whereas  James  Madison  stated  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  that 
he  beltved  "...  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  opposed  (the  new  Constitution) 
dislike  1  it  because  it  did  not  contain  effec- 
tual p-ovislons  against  the  encroachments 
on  paijticular  rights,  and  those  safeguards 
which  ithey  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
have  iSterposed  between  them  and  the  mag- 
istrate! '^°  exercises  the  sovereign 
power  j  .  .";  and 

"Whareas  after  considerable  debate  upon 
the  amendments  as  presented  by  James 
Madisoi,  the  first  federal  Congress  approved 
and  transmitted  the  amendments  to  the  sev- 
eral states  for  ratification;  and 

"Whireas  for  two  hundred  years,  the  Bill 
of  Rlglts  has  endured  as  the  charter  of  our 
Individual  rights  and  freedoms,  the  bulwark 
against  arbitrary  use  of  governmental  power 
against  the  individual  and  the  greatest  as- 
suranc#  of  our  continuation  as  a  f^e  people; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Bill  of  Rights  safeguards  the 
rights. :  opinions,  and  prerogatives  of  vulner- 
able m^orities;  and 

"Whereas,  1991  launches  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resijlved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Fifty-eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring  herein:  That 
the  Colorado  General  Assembly  hereby  de- 
clares that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honor,  pro- 
motio%  preservation,  and  public  awareness 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Furthermore,  the  Colo- 
rado General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  people 
of  Colorado  to  Join  it  in  observing  in  1991  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  i  and  encourages  each  citlsen  of  Colo- 
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rado  to  a^ume  a  leadership  role  in  making 
the  Bill  df  Rights  fully  applicable  to  all 
Americana;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolvei,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  t«  George  Bush,  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives;  William  Rehnquist,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States;  Roy  Romer, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  Luis 
Rovira,  Clief  Justice  of  the  Colorado  Su- 
preme Court;  Alan  Sternberg,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Colorado  Court  of  Appeals;  and  the  Com- 
mission oi  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Codstitution." 


REPpRTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Report  vp  accompany  S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint 
Resolution  relative  to  telephone  rates  and 
procedures  for  Operation  Desert  Storm  per- 
sonnel (Rent.  No.  102-38). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  fojlowlng  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BtTRDICK,  from  the  (Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works: 

William  H-  Kennoy,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  for  the  term  expir- 
ing May  18;  1999;  and 

Rickey  I>ale  James,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  jthe  Mississippi  River  Commission 
for  a  term  pf  nine  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  jappear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  con8f;ltuted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


JNTROJDUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions wei^  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  consent 
and  refenjed  as  Indicated: 
By  M^.  DODD: 

S.  817.  AJ>ill  to  provide  for  standardization 
of  the  metl^od  of  calculating  yields  which  are 
payable  oa  accounts  and  investments  and 
the  clear  and  uniform  disclosure  of  the  key 
costs  associated  with  such  accounts  and  in- 
vestments and  for  other  purj»ses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mf.  PELL  (by  request): 

S.  818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  consent  to  and 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  subscription  to  the  Special  Capital  In- 
crease of  tbe  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
for  other  parposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mt.  PELL  (by  request): 

S.  819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  consent  to  and 
authorize  appropriations  for  tm  increase  in 
the  United  States  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  l^ind,  to  authorize  acceptance  of 
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the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fund's  Ar- 
ticles of  Agreement,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreigm  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,   Mr.    DODD,    Mr.    Leahy,    Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  (Cochran): 
8.  821.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Silvio  Conte 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SEYMOUR: 
S.  822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shen  Yen 
Kuan  and  certain  members  of  his  family;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  BAUCU8, 
Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.    Pressler,    Mr.    Gorton,    Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.   CXjnrad,  Mr.   Stevens, 
and  lifr.  Murkowski): 
S.  823.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the  im- 
provement of  highways  to  further  the  inter- 
national   competitiveness    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  824.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Emergency 
Bank  Investment  Fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Precisa 
Calculating      Machine      Company,      Incor- 
porated; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  DbCon- 
ciNi,  and  Mr.  Shelby): 
S.  826.   A  bill   to   establish  a  specialized 
corps  of  Judges  necessary  for  certain  Federal 
proceedings  required  to  be  conducted,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  827.  A  bill  to  credit  time  spent  in  the 
Cadet  Nurse  Conw  during  World  War  n  as 
creditable  for  Federal  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes  for  certain  annuitants  and 
certain  other  individuals  not  covered  under 
Public  Law  99-638;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By   Mr.   DASCHLE  (for  himself.   B(r. 
Baucus,  Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr. 
Conrad.    Mr.    D'Amato,    and    Mr. 
LEVIN): 
S.  828.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  the  inspection 
of  meat  and  poultry  products  offered  for  im- 
port Into  the  United  States  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  United  States  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin, 

Mr.  Durenberoer,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 

and  Mr.  Ribole): 

S.  829.  A  bill  for  the  reduction  of  sediments 

in  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  E<n- 

vlronment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Iilr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  section 
203(b),  United  States  Code,  to  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  settlements  of  claims  in  ex- 
cess of  11,000.000  on  a  construction  contract 
be  provided  for  specifically  in  an  appropria- 
tion law,  and  to  provide  instead  that  the 
Secretary  notify  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  construction 
contract  claims  settlements  of  more  than 
Si  .000.000;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  831.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pay  for 
the  travel  expenses  of  veterans  seeking  care 
in  Departmental  health  care  facilities;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Simon,   Mr.   Dixon.   Mr.   Dodd.   Mr. 
Gorton.       Mr.       Lieberman.       Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Murkow- 
ski, Mr.  Akaka.  and  Mr.  Reid): 
S.J.   Res.   120.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  1991  and  May  1992  as  "Asian/Pa- 
cific   American    Heritage    Month";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DeOONCINI: 
S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  12,  1991.  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAS8LEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Burns,  and  Mr.  Nickles): 
S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  8,  1991.  as  "National  Freedom  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,    Mr.    Burns,    Mr.    Craio,    Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.    Durenberoer,    Mr.    Garn,    Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mur- 
kowski, Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  THxm- 
mond): 
S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  14.  1992.  as  "Flag  Wavers  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By   Mr.   DOLE   (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum): 
S    Res.  102.  Resolution  commending  Miss 
U.S.A.  1991.  Kelll  McCarty  of  Liberal,  Kan- 
sas; considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DDCON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SHELBY): 

S.  Res.  103.  Resolution  relating  to  the  con- 
tributions to  Operation  Desert  Storm  made 
by  the  defense-related  industries  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SASSER: 

S.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  (3ovemment  for  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993,  1994.  1995,  and  1996;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  standard- 
ization of  the  method  of  calculating 
yields  which  are  payable  on  accounts 
and  investments  and  the  clear  and  uni- 
form disclosure  of  the  key  costs  associ- 
ated with  such  accounts  and  invest- 
ments, and  for  other  purmses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

TRUTH  IN  BAVINOS  AND  INVESTMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  for  the  third — and  I  hope 
last— time  the  Truth  in  Savings  and  In- 
vestments Act,  a  bill  designed  to  en- 


able consumers  to  compare  different 
savings  and  investment  products  so 
that  they  can  make  informed  decisions 
about  where  to  invest  their  money.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  Senators  DixON,  RiEOLB,  and 
LIEBERMAN. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  address 
the  impact  of  banking  deregulation  on 
consumer  savings  vehicles.  Prior  to 
1980.  it  was  relatively  easy  for  consum- 
ers to  compare  different  deposit  ac- 
coimts  because  strict  Federal  regula* 
tion  permitted  very  little  variation  in 
terms  and  conditions.  However,  the  de- 
regulation of  interest  rates  that  began 
in  1980  changed  evenrthing.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  resulted  in  the  availability 
of  higher  returns  for  depositors.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  this  benefit  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  mind-numbing 
variety  of  terms  and  conditions  that 
affect  the  actual  amount  earned;  provi- 
sions that  are  impossible  for  consumers 
to  sort  out. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  created  the  need 
for  the  legislation.  First,  a  glance 
through  most  newspapers  will  reveal 
advertisements  of  returns  based  on 
simple  interest.  APR's  and  APY's. 
Since  each  of  these  methods  has  a  dif- 
ferent basis  for  computation,  it  is  not 
possible  for  consumers  to  know  which 
produces  a  higher  yield.  Is  8  percent 
simple  interest  higher  or  lower  than  7.9 
percent  compounded  monthly,  or  daily? 
In  order  to  eliminate  this  uncertainty, 
the  bill  requires  depository  institu- 
tions to  disclose  only  one  figure — an 
annual  percentage  yield,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by 
a  formula  that  takes  into  account  the 
interest  rate  and  the  frequency  of 
compounding  for  a  365-day  period.  The 
result  will  be  simple  for  consumers. 
Every  time  they  see  two  or  more  fig- 
ures advertised,  they  will  know  that 
the  higher  number  will  always  produce 
a  higher  return.  That  will  make  life 
easier  for  the  consumer  and  it  will  ben- 
efit the  depository  institution  that  is 
truly  offering  the  highest  return. 

A  second  example  is  the  balance  cal- 
culation provision  contained  in  section 
109  of  the  bill.  It  mandates  that  banks 
use  either  an  average  daily  balance 
method  or  a  day  of  deposit  to  day  of 
withdrawal  approach.  These  two  meth- 
ods give  consumers  their  money's 
worth — balances  are  calculated  on  the 
amount  of  money  they  have  in  their 
accounts  each  day.  Roughly  90  percent 
of  all  depository  Institutions  use  one 
method  or  the  other.  The  importance 
of  this  provision  lies  in  the  fact  that 
some  Institutions  use  other  methods 
that  can  have  very  adverse  effects  on 
consumers.  For  example,  hearings  in 
1987  conducted  by  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subconunittee.  which  I  was  then  privi- 
leged to  chair,  revealed  that  the  same 
interest  rates  paid  on  the  same  bal- 
ances over  a  6-month  period  produced 
returns    that    varied    f^m    S75.30    to 
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$44.93,  depending  upon  whether  the 
bank  used  a  day  of  deposit  to  day  of 
withdrawal  method  or  a  low  balance 
method,  one  that  pays  interest  on  the 
lowest  balance  for  the  month.  This  re- 
sult is  not  surprising  because  it  is  com- 
mon, for  example,  for  a  depositor  to 
have  a  balance  that  ranges  trom  S3,000 
to  $10  during  a  month  and,  under  the 
low  balance  method,  the  consumer 
would  be  paid  the  stated  interest  rate 
on  the  SIO  only.  In  short,  use  of  the  low 
balance  method  denies  people  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  money  and  defeats  the 
purpose  of  disclosing  the  interest  rate. 
Section  109(a)  of  the  bill  would  outlaw 
such  an  unfair  result  by  requiring 
banks  to  use  either  an  average  daily 
balance  method  or  a  day  of  deposit  to 
day  of  withdrawal  method.  They  would 
not  be  permitted  to  use  the  deceptive 
low  balance  method. 

A  third  example  of  a  bank  practice 
that  defeats  the  consumer's  ability  to 
determine  the  rate  of  return  is  the  use 
by  some  banks  of  the  "investable  bal- 
ance" method.  Under  this  device,  a 
bank  pays  the  stated  rate  of  interest 
on  less  than  the  full  amount  in  the  ac- 
count on  any  given  day.  Thus,  a  bank 
may  pay  interest  on  only  88  percent  of 
the  amount  of  deposit,  stating  that  it 
is  not  paying  interest  on  the  portion  of 
the  amount  on  dejwsit  that  the  bank 
must  set  aside  as  reserves  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Once  again,  such 
practice  prevents  the  consumer  f^m 
being  able  easily  to  compare  the  offer- 
ings of  different  banks.  It  is  especially 
important  to  remedy  this  problem  as 
more  and  more  banks  have  turned  to 
this  device  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Section  108(d)  requires  that  interest 
must  be  paid  on  the  ftill  amount  of  the 
larincipal  in  the  account  for  the  stated 
calculation  period  at  the  stated  rate  of 
interest.  This  provision  would  not  pre- 
vent banks  firom  lowering  the  amount 
of  Interest  they  pay;  it  would  simply 
require  them  to  do  so  in  a  way  that 
permits  consumers  to  compare  dif- 
ferent offerings  easily. 

While  the  bill  contains  a  limited 
number  of  proscriptive  provisions,  the 
heart  of  its  remedies  to  the  problems  of 
the  confusing  array  of  terms  and  condi- 
tions is  contained  in  sections  104  and 
106,  which  require  the  disclosure,  in  so- 
lldtatlons  by  depository  institutions 
and  other  entities,  of  basic  information 
about  shields  and  fees,  as  well  as  requir- 
ing each  depository  institution  to 
maintain  a  detailed  scheduled  of  fees, 
charges,  yields  and  other  key  terms 
and  conditions. 

When  these  disclosures  are  combined 
with  the  standardization  of  balance 
calculation  methods,  the  use  of  a  single 
annual  percentage  yield  figure  in  all 
solicitations,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
investable  bcdance  method,  consumers 
should  be  able  to  truly  get  their  mon- 
ey's worth  with  a  small  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort— (ui  Important  consid- 
eration in  a  decade  with  more  and 
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more  two-worker  families  with  people 
who  «imply  don't  have  the  time  needed 
to  i4entify  everything  the  bankers 
aren't  telling  them. 

The  bill  also  contains  two  amend- 
ment4  to  the  Expedited  Funds  Avail- 
ability Act,  both  of  which  are  of  a  tech- 
nical [nature,  and  makes  one  change  to 
the  hpme  equity  loan  statute.  The  lat- 
ter clange  is  necessitated  by  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  by  the  Federal 
Reseijve  Board  and  a  Federal  court  that 
reads'  out  of  the  statute  the  require- 
ment to  disclose  the  specific  margin 
that  lapplles  to  the  consumer's  home 
equity  loan. 
Thel  main  goal  of  the  original  leglsla- 
'as  to  require  lenders  to  disclose 
»y  cost  terms  to  consumers.  In 
tie  rate  loans,  the  consumer  needs 
iw  two  things  in  order  to  know 
what  Interest  rate  will  be  charged — the 
indexi  that  is  being  used,  which  is  typi- 
cally some  version  of  the  prime  rate, 
and  tfce  margin,  which  is  a  fixed  per- 
centage rate  that  is  added  to  the  index 
to  prdduce  the  interest  rate.  Thus,  the 
1988  legislation  requires  the  disclosvu'e 
of  "aiy  index  or  margin  to  which  such 
changes  in  the  (annual  percentage)  rate 
are  related." 

For  example,  if  a  borrower's  rate  will 
be  baeed  on  sui  index  that  equals  the 
wall  street  prime  plus  a  2-polnt  mar- 
gin, tne  consumer  needs  to  know  both 
the  iadex  and  the  margin  in  order  to 
deterfiine  what  he  or  she  will  be  pay- 
ing, ^owever,  the  Fed  in  its  rules  did 
Bquire  disclosure  of  the  margin 
le  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
of  Columbia  upheld  the  Fed's 
lint,  stating  that: 
^e  normal  case,  the  chang-e  in  the  in- 
ite  of  a  variable  held  is  not  related  to 
In  but  to  the  Index;  the  mar^n  is 
lly  a  fixed  flgrure  which  will  not  be  re- 
sponsiile  for  a  change  In  the  Interest  rate. 
Acconting-ly,  the  lenders  would  only  be  re- 
quired |  to  describe  how  the  interest  rate 
would  thange  over  time  due  to  the  index. 

The  Fed's  and  the  court's  interpreta- 
tion eliminate  the  requirement  to  dis- 
close ithe  margin,  thereby  leaving  the 
consumer  without  one  of  the  key  terms 
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,is  why   this  amendment  Is  in- 

clude4  in  the  legislation. 

To  correct  this  problem,  section  118 
requires  the  creditor  to  provide,  as  part 
of  the  disclosures  given  with  the  appli- 
catloQ  form,  the  specific  margin  which 
applids  to  the  creditor's  home  equity 
plan.  The  amendment  allows  creditors 
that  dffer  more  than  one  margin  to  use 
a  sin^e  disclosure  form  so  long  as  the 
creditor  specifies  the  amount  of  the 
credili  line  to  which  the  margin  is  tied 
or  cleiarly  sets  forth  and  describes  the 
featuie  to  which  the  margin  is  tied. 
DiscUsure  of  specific  margins  would 
not  p>eclude  creditors  firom  providing 


lower     i^argins 
cumstanoes. 

Where  a  creditor  offers  multiples 
margins  based  on  aspects  of  the  con- 
sumer's credit  situation,  such  as  the 
consumer's  credit  limit,  credit  history, 
and  amount  of  available  equity,  the 
creditor  Would  have  to  state  the  dif- 
ferent mftTgins  and  clearly  set  forth 
and  describe  the  speclflc  criteria  to 
which  thf  applicable  margin  is  tied. 

In  oridt  to  avoid  an  unfair  outcome 
for  consumers  who  cannot  identify 
which  naargin  would  apply  to  them 
when  cqeditworthiness  criteria  are 
bill  amends  section  137(d)  of 
in  lending  act  to  provide 
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A  creditor  discloses  different  margins  tied 
to  the  creditor's  criteria  for  determining  the 
consumer's  creditworthiness,  the  failure  to 
offer  the  consumer  the  lowest  margin  dis- 
closed In  connection  with  creditworthiness 
constitute!  a  changed  term. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  would  be 
to  permit  the  consumer  to  elect  not  to 
enter  Intb  the  plan  agreement  and  be 
a  refund  of  all  fees  paid  by 
ler  in  connection  with  such 
in.  This  result  is  only  fair  if 
ler  would  be  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  margin  that  would  apply 
to  him  or  her  fi-om  the  initial  disclo- 
sure. 

People  )who  are  interested  in  a  more 
specific  description  of  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  should  refer  to  the  discus- 
sion of  nearly  identical  provisions  con- 
tained ini  S.  3037,  the  Money  Launder- 
ing Enfo^ement  Amendments  of  1990. 
This  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  voice 
vote  on  October  5,  1990.  A  highly  simi- 
lar predecessor  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  a4  part  of  the  Proxmire  Finan- 
cial Modekriization  Act  in  1988. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  administration  to  make 
sure  that  this  important  and  long  over- 
due legls^tion  becomes  law  before  the 
end  of  thlk  Congress.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  818.  ^  bill  to  amend  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  con- 
sent to  and  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  uls.  subscription  to  the  special 
capital  increase  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Comn|ittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
authorizition  of  appropriations  for  the 
Asian  development  bank 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  consent  to  and 
authorize!  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
subscription  of  the  special  capital  in- 
crease of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
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the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  f^om  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  which  was  received  on  March 
27.  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  285  et  seg.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  30.  (aXl)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  subscribe  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  35,230  additional 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

"(2)  Any  subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  shall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
advance  In  appropriation  Acts. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  In  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank  i>ro- 
vlded  for  in  subsection  (a),  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  $424,997,105  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC,  March  11, 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  consent  to 
and  authorize  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  subscription  to  the  Special  Capital  In- 
crease of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  U.S.  Governor  of 
the  Asian  Develoinnent  Bank  (ADB).  to  sub- 
scribe on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  addi- 
tional shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  ADB 
under  the  Special  Capital  Increase  (SCI).  The 
draft  bill  would  also  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  sufficient  for  payment  for  the 
Increase  In  the  U.S.  subscription. 

The  ADB's  ordinary  capital  lending  oper- 
ations are  financed  with  resources  fi-om  paid- 
in  capital  subscriptions  from  member  gov- 
ernment, repayments  of  previous  loans,  and 
borrowings  IVom  private  capital  markets 
that  are  backed  by  the  callable  capital  of 
ADB  member  governments.  Since  1983,  the 
ADB  has  been  relying  on  resources  from  its 
third  general  capital  Increase,  which  in- 
creased ADB  resources  by  $8.1  billion. 

The  SCI.  in  which  Japan.  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States  participated,  was  approved  by 
the  ADB  Board  of  Governors  in  1988.  The 
original  Impetus  for  the  SCI  came  from 
Japan,  which  sought  an  Increase  in  its  cap- 
ital shares  to  regain  its  previously  held  per- 
centage ownership  of  ADB  stock. 

The  United  States  Joined  in  the  SCI  in 
order  to  maintain  parity  with  Japan.  It  is 
the  Administration's  view  that  maintaining 
such  parity  is  essential  to  preserve  U.S.  In- 
fluence In  the  ADB  and  to  achieve  U.S.  pol- 
icy goals  in  the  Institution.  A  decline  in  U.S. 


Influence  in  the  ADB  would  reduce  the  basis 
of  U.S.  participation  in  the  commercial,  fi- 
nancial, and  economic  growth  of  the  world's 
most  rapidly  developing  region. 

Under  the  aci.  authorized  ADB  stock  will 
Increase  to  about  1.7  million  shares.  The 
United  States  and  Japan  will  each  subscribe 
to  35.230  additional  shares  valued  at  S42S  mil- 
lion. Of  this  amount.  J51  million  will  rep- 
resent paid-in  shares,  and  $374  million  will 
represent  callable  shares.  After  full  payment 
for  the  shares,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
each  will  own  16.41  percent  of  ADB  capital. 
The  deadline  for  formal  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  Its  subscription  Is  Decem- 
ber 31,  1991.  The  United  SUtes  has  agreed 
with  the  ADB  to  make  its  payment  in  two 
equal  installments,  with  the  Hnal  install- 
ment due  by  March  31,  1993. 

Accordingly,  the  draft  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to 
the  U.S.  shares  provided  for  in  the  SCI  and 
would  authorize  the  appropriation,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  of  $424,997,106  to  pay 
for  those  shares.  The  President's  FY  1982 
budget  Includes  $25.5  million  in  budget  au- 
thority for  the  paid-in  portion  of  the  first  In- 
sUllment,  and  $187  million  for  the  callable 
portion.  An  appropriation  for  the  balance  of 
the  U.S.  subscription  will  be  sought  for  FY 
1983. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  identical 
proposal  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Jeanne  S.  Archibald, 

General  Counsel.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
consent  to  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to 
authorize  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Fund's  Articles  of 
Agreement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  quota  in  the  international  monetary 

FUND 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  consent 
to  and  authorize  appropriations  for  an 
increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  to  authorize 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Fund's  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  I  am  Introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Conmiittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


together  with  the  section-by-section 
analysis  and  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  which  was  re- 
ceived on  March  27, 1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  819 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  (22  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  56.  The  United  SUtes  Governor  of 
the  Fund  is  authorized  consent  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  quota  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  Fund  equivalent  to  8,608.5  million  Spe- 
cial Drawing  RighU.  limited  to  such 
amounts  as  are  appropriated  in  advance  in 
appropriation  AcU. 

"Sec.  57.  The  United  SUtes  Governor  of 
the  Fund  is  authorized  to  consent  to  the 
amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Fund  approved  in  resolution  numbered 
45-3  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund. 

"Sec.  58.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  instruct  the  United  SUtes  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Fund  to  vote  to  ap- 
prove the  Fund's  pledge  to  sell,  if  needed,  up 
to  three  million  ounces  of  the  Fund's  gold,  to 
restore  the  resources  of  the  Reserve  Account 
of  the  Enhanced  Structural  Adjustment  Fa- 
cility Trust  (hereinafter  the  'ESAF  Trust') 
to  a  level  that  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
obligations  payable  to  lenders  which  have 
made  loans  to  the  Lioan  Account  of  the 
ESAF  Trust  that  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  programs  of  Fund  members 
previously  In  arrears  to  the  Fund.". 

Section-by-Sbction  Analysis 

The  bill  would  add  three  new  sections  to 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreemenu  Act: 

Section  56  would  authorize,  subject  to  ap- 
propriations, an  Increase  in  the  U.S.  quoU  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF  or 
Fund)  of  SDR  8,608.5  million  (approximately 
$12  billion  at  exchange  rates  prevailing  on 
December  31.  1990).  The  total  U.S.  quoU 
would  increase  fi^m  SDR  17.918.3  million 
(about  $25.5  billion)  to  SDR  26.526.8  million 
(about  $37.7  billion).  The  U.S.  portion  of 
total  new  IMF  quotas  would  be  about  19.42 
percent,  compared  to  19.67  percent  at 
present.  The  U.S.  voting  power  in  the  IMF 
would  be  18.90  percent. 

The  U.S.  subscription  to  the  Increase  is 
subject  to  appropriations  in  order  to  provide 
the  full  SDR  amount  as  budget  authority. 
However,  use  by  the  Fund  of  the  quoU  com- 
mitment does  not  result  in  net  budget  out- 
lays because  the  United  SUtes  receives  an 
increase  in  iu  international  monetary  re- 
serves corresponding  to  any  resources  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fund  under  the  U.S.  quoU  sub- 
scription. The  international  monetary  re- 
serves are  interest-bearing  reserves  auto- 
matically available  to  meet  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments financing  need. 

Section  57  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor to  accept  the  proposed  amendmente  to 
the  Fund's  Articles  of  Agreement,  as  ap- 
proved in  Resolution  45-3  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

Current  Article  XXVI.  Section  2(a).  iat>- 
vldes  that  the  Fund  may  declare  a  member 
ineligible  to  use  the  general  resources  of  the 
Fund  if  the  member  falls  to  fulfill  any  of  iu 
obligations  under  the  Articles.  Current  Arti- 
cle XXVI.  Section  2(b).  provides  that  If  the 
member  perslsU  in  IU  failure  to  fulfill  any 
of   iU    obligations    under    the   Articles   of 
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Agreement,  it  may  be  required  to  withdraw 
firom  membership  in  the  Fund. 

The  propooed  amendment  would  allow  the 
Fond  to  suspend  a  member's  voting  rights 
and  certain  related  rights  (e.g.,  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  adoption  of  a  proixwed 
amendment  of  the  Articles,  the  right  to  ap- 
point a  Oovemor  and  an  Alternate  Governor, 
and  the  right  to  appoint  or  p«u^cipate  in  the 
election  of  an  Executive  Director)  if  the 
member,  having  been  declared  ineligible  to 
use  the  general  resources  of  the  Fund,  per- 
sists in  its  failure  to  fulfill  any  of  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Articles.  Suspension  may  be 
imposed  only  after  the  expiration  of  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  following  a  declara- 
tion of  ineligibility  of  the  member  to  use  the 
general  resources  of  the  Fund;  withdrawtd  of 
the  member  may  be  required  by  the  Fund 
after  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  time  fol- 
lowing the  suspension  of  the  voting  rights  of 
the  member. 

A  new  Schedule  L  would  prescribe  the  con- 
sequences of  a  member's  suspenson.  For  ex- 
ample, a  suspended  member  may  not  partici- 
pate in  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Articles,  appoint  a  Governor  or 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  Fund,  or  have  the 
nomber  of  votes  allotted  to  the  member  cast 
in  any  body  of  the  Fund. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  also 
amend  Article  XII.  Section  3(1)  and  Schedule 
D,  which  concern  the  effects  of  a  termination 
of  a  member's  suspension.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, when  voting  rights  are  restored  and 
the  member  is  not  entitled  to  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  the  member  may  agree 
with  all  the  members  that  have  elected  an 
Executive  Director  that  the  number  of  votes 
allotted  to  the  member  shall  be  cast  by  that 
Executive  Director.  However,  if  a  regular 
election  of  Executive  Directors  has  not  oc- 
curred during  the  period  of  suspension,  the 
Executive  Director  in  whose  election  the 
member  had  participated  prior  to  the  suspen- 
sion shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the  member's 
votes. 

Section  58  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  instruct  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  IMF  to  vote  to  ap- 
prove the  Fund's  pledge  to  use  up  to  three 
million  ounces  of  gold,  if  needed,  to  help  se- 
cure resources  used  for  the  Fund's  "rights 
approach"  to  the  problem  of  arrears  to  the 
Fund. 

The  early  reduction  and  elimination  of  ar- 
rears to  the  Fund  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Under  the  "rights  approach."  a  mem- 
ber having  protracted  overdue  financial  obli- 
gations to  the  Fund  will  be  permitted  to 
earn  a  claim  (conditioned  on  satisfactory 
economic  performance  under  an  adjustment 
program  monitored  by  the  Fund)  toward  fail- 
ure DCP  financing  once  the  member's  arrears 
have  been  settled  and  the  Fund  has  approved 
a  Bucceaeor  adjustment  program  involving 
the  use  of  Fund  resources. 

To  support  the  "rights  approach,"  the 
Fund  will  pledge  to  use  up  to  three  million 
ounoee  of  gold,  if  needed,  to  restore  the  re- 
ioaroea  of  the  Reserve  Account  of  the  En- 
hanced Structural  Adjustment  Facility 
(BASF)  Trust  to  a  level  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  obligations  payable  trom  that 
Account  to  lenders  that  have  made  loans  to 
the  Loan  Account  of  the  ESAF  Trust  that 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
programs,  under  the  rights  apjxroach,  of 
Fund  members  previously  in  arrears  to  the 
Fnnd. 


Fhe  Sbcretaby  of  the  treasury, 

Washington,  March  26, 1991. 

Hon.  t)AN  QUATLE, 

Presic  ent  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

De/Jr  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  herewith  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  to  author- 
ize consent  to  and  authorize  appropriations 
for  aa  increase  In  the  United  States  quota  in 
the  latematlonal  Monetary  Fund,  to  author- 
ise acceptance  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  th^  Fund's  Articles  of  Agreement,  and  for 
other! purposes,"  and  an  accompanying  anal- 
ysis, ^e  urge  prompt  consideration  of  this 
propoWil  by  the  Senate. 

Thi»  legislation  is  critical  to  U.S.  foreign 
econopilc  policy.  The  International  Mone- 
tary fe'und  (IMF)  quota  increase  will  allow 
the  ^und  to  continue  to  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilliies  In  the  world  economy,  thus  strong- 
ly sufeporting  U.S.  Interests  throughout  the 
worl4  The  IMF  is  currently  providing  timely 
and  fffective  assistance  to  countries  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Gulf  crisis.  It  is  play- 
ing a  central  role  in  restructuring  Eastern 
Euroi^an  economies  away  trom  central  plan- 
ning and  towards  nree  markets.  The  IMF  is 
providing  invaluable  support  for  debt  and 
debt  service  reduction  for  developing  coun- 
tries, I  particularly  in  Latin  America,  under 
the  Uls.-led  international  debt  strategy.  It  is 
also  flromoting  comprehensive  reform  in  Af- 
rica m  order  to  alleviate  poverty  and  con- 
tribute to  sustained  growth.  Moreover, 
throulrh  its  essential  support  for  a  sound 
world  economy,  the  IMF  has  helped  to  create 
an  eovironment  in  which  U.S.  Jobs  and  ex- 
ports can  thrive. 

Tha  IMF  is  an  extremely  cost-effective  or- 
ganization. It  leverages  U.S.  resources  at 
this  t^me  of  budget  restraint:  for  every  dol- 
lar thfe  U.S.  contributes,  other  countries  con- 
tribute four.  Moreover,  the  quota  increase 
involves  no  net  budgetary  outlays  since  the 
United  States  receives  an  increase  in  its 
lnter]|ational  monetary  reserves  correspond- 
ing ta  any  resources  transferred  to  the  Fund. 
Thesej  reserves  bear  interest  and  are  auto- 
maticiilly  available  to  meet  balance  of  pay- 
ment4  financing  needs.  The  United  States 
also  lUis  effective  veto  power  over  key  IMF 
decisibns. 

As  peurt  of  the  quota  increase,  the  United 
Stated  gained  agreement  on  a  strengthened 
IMF  Arrears  strategy.  Such  a  strategy  was 
necestary  because  arrears  to  the  IMF  have 
grown  In  recent  years,  now  amounting  to  $5 
bllliot  from  nine  countries.  The  strength- 
ened arrears  strategy  is  designed  to  secure 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  Fund  and  en- 
sure tibat  the  U.S.  contribution  is  used  wise- 
ly. 

This  strategy  provides  incentives  for  ar- 
rears countries  to  eliminate  their  overdue 
obligations,  and  disincentives  to  discourage 
new  arrears  cases.  The  key  incentive  is  the 
development  of  the  "rights"  approach,  under 
which  countries  may  accumulate  "rights"  to 
new  IMF  financing,  based  on  sustained  eco- 
nomlo  performance,  to  eliminate  their  ar- 
rears. The  key  disincentive  is  an  amendment 
to  the  IMF  Articles  of  Agreement  permitting 
the  suspension  of  the  voting  rights  and  rep- 
resentation privileges  of  members  who  fall 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  IMP. 

The  Enhanced  Structural  Adjustment  Fa- 
cility' Is  expected  to  be  the  primary  source  of 
financing  for  the  "rights"  approach  for  low- 
income  countries  with  protracted  arrears.  As 
part  of  the  strengthened  arrears  strategy,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  IMF  would  pledge  to 
sell,  if  needed,  up  to  three  million  ounces  of 
IMF  Bold  to  back-up  the  reserves  of  the 
E8AI .  The  amount  of  gold  reflects  the  gold 
eubea  Iptiona  of  the  arrears  countries. 
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The  dra  t  bill  would  add  three  new  sections 
to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act.  Pro- 
posed section  56  would  authorize,  subject  to 
appropriations,  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota 
In  the  IMF  of  SDR  8,606.5  million  (approxi- 
mately S12  billion  at  current  exchange 
rates),  ftom  SDR  17,918.3  million  ($25.5  bil- 
lion) to  SDR  26.526.8  million  ($37.7  billion). 
Proposed  section  57  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  to  accept  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  IMf  Articles  of  Agreement.  The 
amendment  would  allow  the  IMF  to  suspend 
a  members  voting  rights  if  the  member,  hav- 
ing been  declared  ineligible  to  use  IMF  gen- 
eral resources,  persists  in  its  failure  to  fulfill 
any  of  itB  obligations  under  the  Articles. 
Proposed  fcection  58  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  the  U.S. 
Executival  Director  of  the  IMF  to  vote  to  ai>- 
prove  the|  IMF's  pledge  to  sell  up  to  three 
million  oinces  of  gold,  if  needed,  to  restore 
the  resouirces  of  the  Enhanced  Structural 
Adjustmejit  Facility  Trust  Reserve  Account. 

It  wouU  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  identical 
proposal  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Souse  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that!  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission o^  this  proposal  to  the  Ckingress  and 
that  its  ebactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President, 
srely. 

NICB0LA8  F.  BRAOT.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, aad  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreigm  Relations. 

ARMS  bONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 
i  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Prtr.Ti.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  4™6n<i  t^be  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmalnent  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  autl^orization  for  appropriations, 
and  for  dther  purposes. 

This  ptoposed  legrislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Ag^ency,  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing i|  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reseijre  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose thi^  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign ReUtions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together!  with  the  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmainent  Agency,  which  was  re- 
ceived OQ  March  14, 1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was ;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ks  follows: 

I  s.sao 

Be  it  enckted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 
resentativOs  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

(1)  That  section  49(a)  (22  U.S.C.  2S89(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  48.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $4T,446,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sum^  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
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year  1903  consistent  with  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  lOl-eOS). 

(2)  That  secUon  41  (22  U.S.C.  2S81)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  41(h) 
and  (i)  (22  U.S.C.  2581  (h)  and  (i))  as  41  (i)  and 
(j),  respectively,  and  adding  the  following 
new  section  41  (h): 

"(h)  administer  oaths  and  take  sworn 
statements  in  the  course  of  an  investigation 
made  pursuant  to  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Act;" 

U.S.  ARMS  Control  and 
Disarmament  aoenct, 
Washington.  DC.  March  8, 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quaylb. 
President, 
U^.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  coming 
year,  we  hope  to  review  the  customary  two- 
year  authorization  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  to  achieve  that  purpose  for  flscal  years 
1992  and  1993.  As  described  in  the  budget  pro- 
I>osal  provided  to  you  previously  under  sepa- 
rate cover,  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  (A(n)A)  needs  the 
authority  to  spend  appropriated  funds  total- 
ling S47,446,000  for  flscal  year  1992.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  flscal  year 
1993,  to  be  consistent  with  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990  (PL.  101-508).  The  en- 
closed legislative  proposal  is  made  after  giv- 
ing careful  consideration  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Agency  in  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion. The  requested  authority  would  provide 
for  arms  control  negotiations  and  implemen- 
tation at  a  level  of  increased  activity  over 
that  expected  during  flscal  year  1991. 

In  order  to  Improve  security  procedures  at 
ACDA,  we  have  made  a  number  of  changes, 
one  of  which  requires  an  amendment  to  our 
authorities.  The  position  of  Chief  of  Security 
was  upgraded  and  is  now  both  Assistant  to 
the  Deputy  Director  for  Security  and  Direc- 
tor of  Security.  In  addition,  this  individual 
is  now  a  full-time  ACDA  employee.  Pre- 
viously, it  had  been  flUed  by  a  detailee  from 
the  State  Department.  Because  of  this  last 
change,  AC^A  seeks  new  authority,  included 
in  our  draft  legislation,  to  administer  oaths 
in  the  course  of  investigations.  To  the  extent 
that  ACDA  previously  had  such  authority,  it 
was  derived  ftrom  the  State  Department 
through  its  detailee  in  the  Offlce  of  Security. 
We  propose  an  amendment  to  Section  41  of 
our  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2581)  to  give  this  authority 
to  the  Director  in  a  manner  that  can  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Director  of  Security. 

We  will  approach  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  near  future  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  greater  detail.  The  Offlce  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposal  to  the  Congress  and  that  its  en- 
actment would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  F.  Lehman  n. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  KEawEDY,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 

COCHRAN): 

S.  821.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Silvio 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ref- 
Ufire:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


SILVIO  conte  national  fish  and  wildlife 

REFUGE 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Silvio 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge Act.  This  bill  would  direct  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  define, 
designate,  and  map  refuge  boundaries 
in  the  Connecticut  River  watershed. 
The  refuge,  only  the  second  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  coun- 
try, would  be  named  for  our  firiend  and 
colleague.  Representative  Silvio  Conte. 
Senators  Kennedy,  Jeffords.  Mttch- 
ELL,  Dodd,  Leahy.  Chafee.  Cohen. 
Kerry,  Pell,  and  Cochran  Join  me  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 
The  bill  we  introduce  today  is.  in  fact, 
very  similar  to  one  Mr.  Conte  intro- 
duced shortly  before  his  death  last 
year. 

Mr.  President.  Silvio  Conte  devoted 
much  of  his  professional  efforts  and  his 
personal  commitment  toward  restoring 
the  health  of  the  Connecticut  River 
and  its  watershed.  He  believed  them  to 
be  unique  environmental  resources.  It 
is.  in  large  part,  due  to  his  champion- 
ship of  the  Connecticut  River  that  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments 
have  spent  approximately  S600  million 
to  clean  up  the  river  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  its  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat, resulting  in  the  reestablishment  or 
improvement  of  the  populations  of 
many  species — such  as  the  Atlantic 
salmon,  American  shad,  bald  eagle,  and 
peregrin  falcon. 

The  Connecticut  River  Valley,  which 
traverses  four  of  the  six  New  England 
States,  is  home  to  2  million  people.  The 
river  provides  the  link  that  in  many 
ways  binds  us  to  one  another — via  com- 
merce, transportation,  and  energy  sup- 
ply. It  shapes  and  informs  our  aware- 
ness of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  region 
and  of  its  environmental  health.  The 
decisions  made  all  along  the  length  of 
the  Connecticut  River  will  ultimately 
bear  witness  in  the  health  of  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  which  receives  70-80  per- 
cent of  its  fl^shwater  fl^m  the  Con- 
necticut. 

This  important  connection  to  Long 
Island  Sound  is  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  the  Connecticut  River  unique. 
The  lower  tidal  reaches  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  are  of  great  regional 
significance  to  fish  and  wildlife;  in  ad- 
dition to  anadramous  and  endangered 
fish,  migratory  waterfowl,  rails  and 
wading  birds,  this  system  supports 
unique  ecosystems— tidal  ft^shwater 
marshes  of  wild  rice  and  golden  club, 
worthy  of  recognition  as  a  wetlands 
complex  of  international  significance. 

It  is  also  worth  noting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  while  the  Connecticut  was 
one  of  the  first  rivers  in  North  America 
to  be  developed  by  European  settlers,  it 
is  one  of  the  only,  if  not  the  only, 
major  river  in  the  United  States  with- 
out a  city  at  its  mouth.  This  fact  alone 
gives  us  a  rare  opportunity  to  preserve 
one  of  the  best  and  largest  remaining 


examples  of  this  type  of  crucial  eco- 
system in  our  country. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
Connecticut  River  is  threatened  with 
spoliation,  removal  f^m  public  access, 
and  ecological  downgrading.  We  can  re- 
verse this  loss  of  unique  social,  edu- 
cational, and  environmental  assets  by 
authorizing  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  map  its  watershed  and  to 
designate  those  areas  for  acquisition 
and  for  protection  through  partner- 
ships which  will  be  critical  to  habitat 
preservation  and  recreational  and  edu- 
cational enhancement. 

As  the  saying  goes,  "no  wild— no 
wildlife."  But  it  was  Mr.  Conte's  beUef. 
and  ours  as  well,  that  an  additional 
way  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  a 
natural  resource  is  to  build  for  it  a 
constituency  committed  to  its  health. 
Providing  better  public  access  to  the 
river  will  do  just  this.  We  have  an  op- 
porttmity  here  to  enable  people  to  get 
to  the  river  so  that  we  all  might  learn 
to  honor  and  care  for  it  better. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  direct  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  define,  designate,  and  map 
the  refuge  boundaries  within  the  11 
million  acre  watershed  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  within  a  3-year  period.  As 
such  time  as  sufficient  property  within 
the  boundaries  has  been  acquired  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
refuge  shall  be  established  and  named 
for  Mr.  Conte. 

Obviously,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  11  million  acre  watershed  would  be 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent. 
There  is  not  the  money,  the  support,  or 
the  necessity  for  a  larger  purchase. 
What  we  envision  here  is  a  refuge  simi- 
lar in  style  to  the  Rachel  Carson  Ref- 
uge in  Maine,  a  series  of  critical  habi- 
tat areas  linked  like  well-spaced  beads 
in  a  necklace. 

However,  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  this  bill  unique  is  the  provisions 
for  outreach,  cooperative  agreements, 
easements,  and  technical  assistance 
which  we  include.  The  bill  establishes 
an  advisory  committee  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  identify 
areas  within  the  watershed  that  are 
not  necessarily  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  refuge,  the  conservation  and 
wise  management  of  which  will  further 
the  purposes  for  which  the  refuge  is  es- 
tablished. I  think  we  need  to  recognize 
here  that  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
is  full  of  people  as  varied  in  their  hab- 
its and  their  occupations  and  their  life- 
styles as  they  are  united  in  their  iden- 
tification with  the  landscape  and  eco- 
system we  are  seeking  to  preserve. 
What's  needed  here  might  be  called  a 
new  approach  to  conservation — an  ac- 
knowledgment that  we  cannot  nor 
should  we  want  to  simply  buy  up  and 
lock  up  all  the  land  along  a  particular 
resource  in  order  to  save  it.  The  advi- 
sory committee  could  as  easily  be  seen 
as  a  good  neighbor  committee — formed 
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of  State  and  local  people— guber- 
natorial appointees,  conservation  spe- 
cialists— ^who  will  ensure  that  the 
needs  of  those  who  live  near  or  on  the 
river  and  the  needs  of  the  river  are 
aided  by  the  Federal  Oovemment's  in- 
volvement. Public  outreach  and  edu- 
cation will  be  an  important  part  of  this 
reftige's  mission,  and  to  that  end  the 
bill  would  authorize  up  to  four  Silvio 
O.  Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Refuge  Interpretation  and  Education 
Centers  to  provide  for  the  study,  under- 
standing, and  enjoyment  of  aquatic  re- 
sources and  wildlife  in  its  natural  habi- 
tats. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  to  map, 
define,  and  designate  critical  habitat 
areas  within  the  watershed  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  to  establish  the  refuge, 
and  to  name  it  for  Mr.  Conte,  seems  to 
us  one  of  the  best  tributes  we  can  offer 
to  a  man  who  worked  for  32  years  to 
conserve  and  enhance  our  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources.  The  Silvio  Conte  Na- 
tional Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  wlU 
stand  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  col- 
league we  relied  upon  year  after  year 
to  support  conservation  initiatives 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  will  help  to 
ensure  the  survival  for  future  genera- 
tions of  an  estuarine  river  complex  of 
international  significance;  and  it  will 
mean  something  very  special  to  those 
of  us  who  call  New  England  "home." 
The  images  that  we  conjure  when  we 
find  ourselves  claiming  to  be  from  New 
England— firom  the  northern  hlUsldes 
and  farmlands  to  the  tidal  wetlands 
and  marshes— place  us  In  a  very  par- 
ticular landscape,  one  shaped  in  large 
part  by  the  Connecticut  River  and  the 
plant  and  animal  life  which  depend 
upon  it.  Regional  identity  was  some- 
thing Mr.  Conte  understood.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  Join  those  of  us 
who  share  and  seek  to  honor  his  vision 
to  Join  us  as  cosponsors  of  the  Silvio 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge Act. 


By  Mi.  KEJD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Brtan, 
Mr.  Daschlk,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  OORTON,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Stsvbns,  and  Mr. 

MURKOWSKI): 

8.  823.  A  bill  to  authorize  Amds  for 
improvement  of  highways  to  further 
the  international  competitiveness  of 
ihe  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

TaANSPORTATION  nfPROVEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  along  with  Senator  Baucus,  to 
introduce  the  Transportation  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1S91,  about  which  my 
firlend  has  Just  spoken.  We  are  Joined  in 
our  efforts  by  Senators  Burns,  Bryan, 
Daschle,  Pressler,  Conrad,  Qorton. 
Hatch.  Stevens,  and  Murkowski. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
loneliest  road  in  America,  from  Carson 
City.  NV.  to  Ely.  NV.  It  is  a  long  way 


firom  Carson  City  to  Ely,  but  it  is  a 
long  way  lots  of  different  places  in  Ne- 
vada, from  Las  Vegas  to  Elko,  firom 
Elko  to  Reno,  firom  Reno  to  Las  Vegas. 
For  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  the 
only  Way  people  can  travel  is  through 
the  highways. 

Tha  Transportation  Improvement 
Act  Of  1991  best  meets  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  sparsely  populated 
States  all  over  this  country.  I  traveled 
with  tny  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Baucws,  in  Montana  this  fall.  The 
State  of  Nevada  is  a  large  State,  but 
not  a  >  large  as  the  State  of  Montana. 
We  d|d  not  drive  those  highways  the 
lengti  and  breadth  of  the  State  of 
Montina  this  past  fall;  we  flew  in  an 
alrpUne.  The  areas  are  so  large  that 
the  magnitude  escapes  most  people.  It 
took  most  of  the  day  to  fly  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Thl$  Transportation  Act  of  1991  that 
we  are  introducing  also  does  what  no 
other  highway  bill  has  ever  done.  It 
recognizes  the  special  needs  of  States 
like  Nevada  and  Montana,  States  with 
lots  of  land  but  relatively  few  people. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year.  Sec- 
retary Sam  Skinner,  unveiled  a  trans- 
portation proposal  he  hoped  would 
move  jour  Nation's  transportation  in- 
fi*astructure  into  the  next  century. 
This  plan  includes  numerous  innova- 
tions: congestion  pricing,  traffic  man- 
agemfnt  systems,  promotion  of  carpool 
lanes,,  pedestrian  and  bicycle  wajrs,  and 
makiag  rights-of-way  available  for 
maglav. 

As  a  member  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  have  sat 
through  hours  and  hours  of  hearings 
this  jear  where  we  have  looked  into 
these 'innovations  that  are  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  Those  things  in  the 
administration's  bill  are  positive 
changJBs  that  will  provide  this  Nation 
with  $,  multimodal  transportation  sys- 
tem. It  is  progressive  and  good,  but 
these  proposals  are  overshadowed  by 
the  heart  of  the  administration's  bill, 
becau^  by  lowering  matching  for- 
mula4.  the  Federal  Government  would, 
on  average,  force  States  to  increase 
spending  by  65  percent  simply  for 
Statei  I  to  stay  even  with  what  they  are 
now  retting.  Worse,  the  administra- 
tion's bill  does  not  recognize  the  real 
effort  States  have  been  making  to 
meet  the  needs  of  more  of  their  own 
transportation.  For  Instance,  Clark 
Countty,  NV,  where  Las  Vegas  is  lo- 
catedj  Just  voted  to  Increase  taxes  $100 
mlllidn  a  year  to  meet  the  significant 
needs!  of  that  rapidly  growing  area.  I 
held  k  transportation  summit  a  year 
ago  last  February  in  Las  Vegas  and 
brouglit  together  State,  Federal,  and 
local  officials  to  talk  about  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  this  rapidly  growing 
area.  Following  that  transportation 
summit,  the  Clark  County  Commission 
and  others  met  and  decided  it  would 
take  s  minimum  of  $100  million  a  year 
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extra  to  peet  the  needs  of  that  grow- 
ing community.  As  a  result  of  that,  a 
proposition  was  put  on  a  ballot  locally, 
and  voters  said,  yes,  we  do  need  the 
money,  and  we  are  willing  to  spend  it. 
The  State  legislature  approved  $100 
million  a  year  in  new  taxes  to  meet  the 
demands. 

This  h^B  to  be  met,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  same  kind  of  work  fi-om  the 
Federal  Government.  This  bill  I  have 
introduced,  the  Transportation  Im- 
provement Act,  by  contrast,  recognizes 
as  its  co^  the  old  saying,  "If  it  ain't 
broke,  dob't  fix  it."  It  is  our  highways 
that  are  broken,  not  our  highway  laws. 
There  is  {nothing  wrong  with  our  Na- 
tion's roiuls  and  highway  laws  that 
spending  Itiie  highway  trust  fund  will 
not  fix.  rhls  is  money  we  can  spend 
without  raising  the  taxes.  As  we  all 
know,  the  highway  trust  fund  enjoys  a 
surplus. 

Our  blQ  begins  to  use  this  surplus 
that  has  been  used  to  mask  the  deficit. 
This  bill  authorizes  annual  spending  of 
$20  billion  for  5  years.  The  Congres- 
sional Bijdget  Office  has  testified  that 
this  level  of  spending  can  be  main- 
tained without  Increasing  taxes  one 
penny  ox  Jeopardizing  one  iota  the 
soundness  of  the  trust  fund.  Should  any 
of  my  colleagues  think  the  level  of 
spending  lis  high,  I  point  out  that  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  sent  a 
letter  to  the  House  Budget  Committee 
on  Marck  13  urging  annual  highway 
spending  of  approximately  $24  billion. 

In  addition  to  spending  the  trust 
fimd  surpluses,  the  Transportation  Im- 
provement Act  has  two  unique  propos- 
als. One,  it  contains  bonus  apportion- 
ments; a4d,  two,  it  has  greater  flexibil- 
ity than  Hther  the  current  law  or  the 
administration's  proposal. 

This  aqt  has  four  bonus  apportion- 
ments. T^ese  are  designed  to  recognize 
circumstances  peculiar  to  a  State  that 
may  mak^  highway  financing  more  dif- 
ficult. T|ey  also  reward  States  that 
help  then^selves.  These  four  bonuses  in- 
clude:     j 

One,  level  of  effort.  This  provides  a 
bonus  to  I  States  that  have  per  capita 
highway  ^pending  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average. 

Two,  severe  weather.  Severe  cold  and 
heat  shorten  the  life  of  highways.  This 
factor  recognizes  the  higher  costs 
States  face  to  repair  this  damage. 

Third,  Federal  lands  factor.  Many 
States,  particularly  Western  States— to 
use  the  State  of  Nevada  as  an  example, 
87  percent  of  the  State  of  Nevada  is 
owned  bt  the  Federal  Government- 
have  a  hi^h  percentage  of  Federal  land 
not  subjept  to  tax.  Yet.  the  public  ex- 
pects acdess  to  this  land.  This  bonus 
will  heli^  address  this  expensive  di- 
lemma.   { 

Last,  low  density  population.  This 
bonus  is  similar  to  one  found  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  However,  the  bonus 
in  the  IVansportation  Improvement 
Act  aids  S  2  States  rather  than  10. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  bonus  ap- 
portionments be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  also  allows 
greater  flexibility  to  States  in  the  use 
of  highway  funds.  Any  State  could 
shift  30  percent  of  funds  from  one 
major  funding  category  to  another,  in- 
cluding mass  transit  without  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  approval.  Addi- 
tional transfers  of  20  percent  could  be 
made  with  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation approval  for  a  total  annual 
transfer  from  a  category  of  50  percent. 

This  act  also  maintains  the  current 
matching  formulas,  retains  the  current 
apiwrtlonment  formulas,  and  extends 
the  current  funding  categories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-sectlon  descrip- 
tion of  the  Transportation  Imjirove- 
ment  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  the  Trans- 
portation Improvement  Act  takes  steps 
to  eliminate  the  so-called  third  defi- 
cit— our  Nation's  inadequate  spending 
on  infrastructure,  currently,  as  Sen- 
ator BAUCU8  mentioned,  ranked  55th  in 
the  world.  This  great  Republic,  the 
United  States,  ranks  55th  in  the  world 
for  spending  on  infrastructure.  This  is 
something  we  should  bow  our  head  in 
shame  for. 

It  does  so,  though  this  legislation 
does  accomplish  these  things  I  have 
mentioned,  by  increasing  exiwnditures 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  by  25  per- 
cent, from  $16  to  X20  billion.  This  in- 
crease will  still  leave  us  short. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
estimates  the  cost  to  bring  the  Na- 
tion's roads  up  to  minimum  engineer- 
ing standards  will  cost  between  $565  to 
$655  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 
Nonetheless,  the  increases  authorized 
by  the  Transportation  Improvement 
Act  will  benefit  the  entire  Nation  with- 
out punishing  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 
After  even  a  cursory  look,  they  will  see 
that  it  is  the  Transportation  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991  which  offers  the  best 
deal  for  all  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  and 
several  additional  charts  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.823 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 
retentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
awniON  1. 8H0BT  TTOS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Transpor- 
tation Improvemant  Act  of  1981". 

flBC.  a  CONCmanONAL  FINDINGa. 

Section  101  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
sabeection  (f),  to  read  u  follows: 

"(f)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that— 
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"(1)  investments  in  the  nation's  highway 
system  contribate  to  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  annual  income  of  the  Highway  Ac- 
count of  Highway  Trust  Fund  (including 
both  current  receipts  and  interest  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Account)  and  the  balance  in  that 
Account  provide  sufficient  fiscal  resources  to 
support  a  significant  increase  in  annual  Fed- 
eral investment  in  our  nation's  highway  sys- 
tem; 

"(3)  state  and  local  governments  already 
contribute  the  vast  majority  of  all  govern- 
ment funds  spent  in  the  United  States  on 
construction  and  maintenance  of  highways, 
are  not  presently  financially  able  to  increase 
their  contribution  towards  the  non-Federal 
share  of  Federally  assisted  highway  projects 
and,  given  the  strong  Federal  Interest  in 
roads  on  Federal-aid  highway  systems, 
should  not  be  asked  to  do  so; 

"(4)  providing  States  with  added  flexibility 
to  transfer  Federal-aid  highway  funds  from 
one  highway  category  to  another,  or  to  tran- 
sit iirograms,  will  enable  individual  States 
to  respond  more  effectively  to  transpor- 
tation needs  within  their  boundaries  while 
maintaining  a  basic  categorical  structure  for 
distribution  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
which  ensures  that  the  needs  of  all  areas  of 
the  nation,  both  rural  and  metropolitan,  are 
addressed; 

"(5)  increased  levels  of  Federal  Investment 
are  required  just  to  preserve  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's past  investment  in  Federal-aid 
highways; 

"(6)  the  program  for  distribution  of  high- 
way funds  should  not  encourage  fuel  con- 
sumption, as  Increased  fuel  consumption 
would  increase  our  nation's  trade  deficit  and 
its  air  pollution;  and 

"(7)  legislation  for  Federal-aid  highways 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  beyond,  by  providing 
for  increased  funding  and  greater  state  flexi- 
bility to  use  funds  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner possible,  will  further  economic  growth 
and  enhance  the  international  comjwtltive- 
ness  of  the  United  States.". 
nC.  a  REPDIENCBS. 

(a)  Except  as  noted  otherwise,  title  and 
section  references  herein  are  to  sections  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"Secretary"  refers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

TTTLE  1— COMPLETION  OF  INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM       AND      INTERSTATE       Sim- 

srri'U'i'E  moHWAY  projects 

8BC  m.  APPROVAL  OF  OnBMTA'R  COaT  KSTI- 
MATE. 

Section  104(bK5KA)  is  amended  by  striking 
"within  10  days  subsequent  to  January  2. 
1891."  and  the  sentence  which  follows  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "on  or 
before  February  4,  1981.  Such  estimate  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
TVansportation  on  February  4,  1961  is  hereby 
approved  and  the  Secretary  shall  apportion 
for  fiscal  years  1983  through  1996  the  sums 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  such  years 
by  section  10e(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  19S6  for  expenditure  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
using  the  apportionment  factors  contained 
In  table  5  of  that  approved  estimate.". 
SBC  ISa  AmBOBZAIIOM  FOB  DiTBBSTATS 
gVBTm  COMPLETION. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  10B(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  is  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "September  30, 
1982,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 


lowing: ",  and  the  additional  sum  of 
Sl,196,400,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984. 
1996,  1996.  1987,  and  1996.". 

BBC  IM.  ENOOrauaBMENT  OT  PBOHFT  COM- 
PLETION OT  OfRMTATB  ITBRM. 

Section  104  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (i)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalon 
of  this  title.  State  which  has  not  completed 
construction  of  that  portion  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
which  lies  within  its  borders  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1986  shall  not  be  eligible,  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1986,  to  re- 
ceive or  apply  for  any  funds  under  this  title 
which  are  distributed  at  the  discretion  of 
Secretary  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
agrees  that  the  State  has  completed 
constuction  of  such  highways  within  its  bor- 
ders. This  subsection  shall  not  andy  to  a 
State  which,  subaequent  to  January  1,  UMO, 
experienced  a  natural  disaster  which  has  de- 
layed completion  of  construction  of  tbat  por- 
tion of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  which  lies  within  its 
borders.". 
SBC  1*4.  CONPOnONG  CHANGBI, 

(a)  Section  101(b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "thirty-seven  years"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-two  years"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "1983"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 

(b)  Section  118(cXl)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "through  fiscal  year  1982"  after  "a  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  Septonber  30, 196". 

(c)  Section  104(bX5KA)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "through  and  including  fiscal  year 
1982"  In  the  last  sentence  thereof  after  "for 
any  fiscal  year". 

(d)  Section  102(c)  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation and  Uniform  Relocation  A«Bistanoe 
Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  striking  "For  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30, 
1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "For  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1986  through  1998". 

SBC  ISa  PUNDOfG  AND  APFBOVAL  OT  O08T  B8- 
■miATE  rO»  PH—TATE  8UB- 
SITTUn  HIOBWAr  PBOtlBCIlL. 

(a)  Section  108(eX4)(H)  U  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subparagraph  (iv)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(Iv)  The  sums  to  be  apportioned  for  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1986  under  this  paragraph 
for  exjwndltore  on  substitute  highway 
projects  shall  be  ammrtloned  using  the  ap- 
portionment factors  contained  in  Table 
Number  4  of  the  report  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
by  letter  dated  September  25, 1980.". 

(b)  Section  103(eX4Ka)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
$240,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1882, 1988. 1984  and  1986.". 

TITLE  n— OBLIGATION  AUTHOBITr. 
SBC  SSL  OBUGATION  AUTBOBriT. 

A  new  section  104A  Is  added  to  title  23  to 
read  as  follows: 
"104A.  Obligation  Authority. 

"(a)  OENBtAL  LDOTA'noN.- Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  (other  than 
subsections  (b)  and  (f)  of  this  section),  the 
total  of  all  obligations  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  highway  safety  construction  pro- 
grams shall  not  exceed  $16,000,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1982,  $1B,2SO,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1998,  $18,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
$19,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996.  and 
$19,500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

"(b)  BxcxFTiONS.- The  limitations  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 
tion under— 
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"(1)  section  1180)X3).  125.  144(gXlXB).  157. 
1S«.  or  330: 

"(2)  section  147  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1978; 

"(3)  section  9  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1981; 

"(4)  section  131(b)  or  131(J)  of  the  Surface 
TransporUtion  Assistance  Act  of  1962; 

"(5)  section  118  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center  PacUlUes  Act  of  1968; 

"(6)  section  404  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1982;  or 

"a)  section  149(b)  or  149(c)  of  the  Surface 
TransporUtion  and  Uniform  RelocaUon  As- 
■istance  Act  of  1987. 

"(c)  Distribution  of  Obuoation  author- 
ITT.— For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1996.  the  Secretary  shall  distribute 
the  limitation  Impoeed  by  subsection  (a)  by 
allocation  in  the  ratio  which  sums  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  highway  safety  construction  which 
are  apportioned  or  allocated  to  each  State 
for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  highway  safety  con- 
struction which  are  apportioned  or  allocated 
to  all  the  States  for  each  such  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  Ldotation  on  Oblioation  Author- 
rrr.— During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31  of  each  of  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1906.  no  SUte  shall  obligate  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  amount  distributed  to 
e«ch  State  under  subeectlon  (c)  for  such  ns- 
cal  year,  and  the  total  of  all  State  obliga- 
tions during  such  period  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  distributed  to 
all  States  under  such  subsection  for  such  fis- 
cal year. 

"(e)  Redistribution  of  Unused  Oblioation 
AuTHORrry. — Notwithstanding  subeections 
(c)  and  (d),  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  provide  all  Sutes  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  which  have 
been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  State; 

"(2)  after  August  1  of  each  of  fiscal  years 
1902  through  1906,  revise  a  distribution  of 
fkinds  nuule  available  under  subsection  (c)  for 
such  fiscal  year  if  a  State  will  not  obligate 
the  amount  distributed  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to 
those  States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  ad- 
dition to  those  previously  dlstrubuted  during 
such  fiscal  year  giving  priority  to  those 
sutes  having  unobligated  balances  of  funds 
apportioned  under  section  104  which  are  rel- 
atively large  when  compared  to  funds  appor- 
tioned to  them  during  such  fiscal  year;  and 

"(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses  and  studies.  Federal 
lands  highways  programs,  and  the  strategic 
highway  research  program. 

"(f)  Aoditignal  Obuoation  AuTHORrry.— 

"(1)  In  oinebal.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
a  SUte  which  after  August  l  and  on  or  before 
September  30  of  fiscal  year  1992,  1993,  1994, 
1996  or  1996.  obligates  the  amount  distributed 
to  such  SUte  in  such  fiscal  year  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (e)  may  obligate  for  Federal- 
aid  highways  and  highway  safety  construc- 
tion on  or  before  September  30  of  such  fiscal 
year  an  additional  amount  not  to  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  ap- 
portioned or  allocated  to  such  SUte: 

(A)  under  sections  104.  130,  144.  and  152,  and 

(B)  for  highway  assisunce  projecte  under 
section  103(eX4).  which  are  not  obligated  on 
the  date  such  SUte  completes  obligation  of 
the  amount  so  distributed. 

"(2)  Ldotation  on  additional  obuoation 
AUTHORmr.— I>uring  the  period  August  2 
through  September  30  of  each  of  fiscal  years 
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1992  tirough  1996.  the  aggregate  amount 
which  may  be  obligated  by  all  Sutes  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  to  all  SUtes— 

(A)  under  sections  104,  130,  144,  and  152.  and 

(B)  for  highway  asslsUnce  projecte  under 
sectioa  103(eX4).  which  would  not  be  obli- 
gated in  such  fiscal  year  if  the  toUl  amount 
of  obllgational  authority  provided  by  sub- 
sectloa  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year  were  utilized. 

"(3)  Limitation  on  Appucabiuty.— Para- 
graph tX)  shall  not  apply  in  a  fiscal  year  to 
any  SUte  which  on  or  after  August  1  of  that 
fiscal  year  has  the  amount  distributed  to 
such  Slate  under  subsection  (c)  for  such  fis- 
cal year  reduced  under  subsection  (eX2)." 
TITLE  I  in— AUTHORIZATION   OF    APPRO- 

PRlAtnONS    OUT    OF    THE    HIGHWAY 

TRUST  FUND 

SEC  ML  authorization  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  categorical  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
(other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account)  the 
sums  sst  forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  seotion: 

(b)  i4.389.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
$14.788.«0.000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
S15.022.M0,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
J15,513.i00.000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and 
J16,004,K)0.000  for  flscal  year  1996.  to  be  di- 
vided as  follows: 

(1)  Interstate  4r  program.— 35  percent  for 
resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabiliuting.  and  re- 
constructing the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways; 

(2)  F^ERAL-AID  PRIMARY  SYSTEM.- 29.0  per- 

the  Federal-aid  primary  system; 

:DERAL-AID     SECONDARY     SYSTEM.— 6.5 

for  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 

lERAL-AID    URBAN    SYSTEM.— 9.0    per- 

the  Federal-aid  urban  system; 

[DOE    REPLACEMENT    AND    REHABIUTA- 

TiON.— If7.5  percent  for  bridge  replacement 
and  rehAbiliUtion  under  section  144; 

(6)  E4IMINATI0N  OF  HAZARDS.— 1.6  percent 
for  projecte  for  elimination  of  hazards  under 
section  152;  and 

(7)  R41LROAD-HIOHWAY  CROSSDJOS.- 1.4  per- 
cent foe  carrying  out  projecte  for  the  elimi- 
nation pf  railroad-highway  crossings  on  any 
public  rt>ad. 

(c)  Oilier  Programs. 

(1)  FOREST  moHWAYS.- For  forest  high- 
ways, saoo.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
$210.0004)00  for  fiscal  year  1993, 1220.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994,  $230,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995  and  J240.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(2)  PtBUC    LANDS    HIGHWAYS.- For    public 

lands   Highways.    $60,000,000   for   flscal   year 

1992,  $6^000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  $73,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  $80,000,000  for  flscal  year 
1995,  an^  $88,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(3)  PARKWAYS    AND    PARK    HIGHWAYS.— For 

parkways  and  park  highways.  $105,000,000  for 
flscal   year  1992,   $115,000,000  for  flscal  year 

1993.  S26.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$138,000.  )00  for  fiscal  year  1996.  and 
$152,000,  too  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(4)  iNl  IAN  RESERVATION  ROADS. — For  Indian 
reservathon  roads.  $118,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  $(21,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
$126,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $138,000,000  for 
flscal  sear  1995,  and  $152,000,000  for  flscal 
year  1996. 

(5)  ABCESS    HIOHWAYS    to    CERTAIN    PUBUC 

RBCREAiiON  AREAS.— For  access  highways  to 
public  t^creation  areas  on  certain  lakes 
under  section  155,  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  y^ars  1992  through  1996. 

(6)  FItfXrA  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAMS.- For 

carrylni  out  section  402  by  the  Federal  High- 
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way  Administration,  $10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  flscal  years  1992  through  1996. 

(7)  FHWA  RESEARCH.— For  planning,  re- 
search and  to  support  demonstration  and  re- 
search projecte  on  new  technologies,  includ- 
ing Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  Systems, 
new  pavement  mixes,  new  signing  and  mark- 
ing technologies  and  other  projecte  of  broad 
Interest,  $350,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992]  through  1996.  A  minimum  of 
$100,000,000  per  year  of  such  funds  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  carrying  out  section  307(d). 

(8)  Highway  use  tax  evasion  projects.— 
For  highway  use  tax  evasion  projecte. 
$13,000,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1993 
through  1996.  These  sums  shall  be  available 
until  expended  and  may  be  allocated  to  the 
Internal  Rivenue  Service  or  the  SUtes  at 
the  discretion  of  the  SecreUry.  These  funds 
shall  be  u»d  to  expand  eflorte  to  enhance 
motor  fuel  iux  enforcement,  fund  additional 
IRS  sUff,  ^pplement  motor  fuel  tax  exam- 
ination and  criminal  investigation,  develop 
automated  dau  processing  tools,  evaluate 
and  implentent  revised  registration  and  re- 
porting requiremente.  reimburse  SUte  ex- 
penses that  supplement  existing  fuel  tax 
compliance  efforte  and  analjrze  and  imple- 
ment programs  to  reduce  the  tax  evasion  as- 
sociated wiih  other  highway  use  taxes. 

SEC.  ML  DUCREnONARY  INTERSTATE  4R  PRa 
GRAM. 

(a)  Section  118(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strijtlng  "Before"  at  the  beginning  of 
paragraph  ffi)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"With  respfct  to  apportlonmento  for  flscal 
years  prior  to  flscal  year  1992,  before";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (3)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  4R  PrioJBCTS.- In  addition  to  sums  au- 
thorized by  section  301(bXl)  of  the  Transpor- 
Ution Impfovement  Act  of  1991,  there  are 
authorized  [to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Highway  Ttust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass 
Transit  Accpunt),  to  carry  out  IntersUte  4R 
discretionary  projecte  described  In  section 
118(b)(3),  $260,000,000  for  each  of  the  flscal 
years  1992  apd  1993.  and  $275,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  i  years  1994  through  1996.". 
,  (b)  Sectibn  118(b)(3XB)  is  amended  by 
striking  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  "Such  funds"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereol:  "Such  funds  and  funds  under 
paragraph  (i)(3)  of  this  section". 

SEC.  SOS.  discretionary  bridge  program. 

Section  141(g)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "Of  at  the 
beginning  of  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
a  new  subparagraph  (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  In  addition  to  amounte  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  section  301(bK5)  of  the 
TransporUtion  Improvement  Act  of  1991  for 
apportionment  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  thore  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out!  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
(other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account) 
$230,000,000  ibr  flscal  year  1992,  $280,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  $325,0(lD.000  for  flscal  year  1995.  and 
$350,000,000  I  for  flscal  year  1996.  which 
amounts  slUU  be  available  for  obligation  on 
the  date  of  bpportlonment  under  subsection 
(e)  in  the  s^e  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  sums  apportioned  on  such  date,  ex- 
cept that  the  obligation  of  such  sums  shall 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  paragt^ph  (2)."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "with  re- 
spect to  fuais  for  flscal  years  1967  through 
1991"  Immed  lately  after  "1987"; 

(4)  in  part  graph  (2).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  alig  led  at  the  margin,  the  following: 
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"Applications  for  funding  under  this  para- 
graph must  include  an  assessment  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  assessing  tolls  on  the  bridge  to 
support  the  project  and  the  option  of  using 
combinations  of  funds  other  than  funds  made 
available  under  this  section.";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "and  1991" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991,  1992,  and 
1993". 

BBC  SM.  NATIOf4AL  INTCRBST  APFOBTIONMENT 
BONUSEa 

Title  23  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 1S9,  to  read  as  follows: 

■SBC.  IM.  NATIONAL  INTERB8T  APPOimONMENT 
BONII8BS. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  fiscal  years 
commencing  with  fiscal  year  1992,  determine 
each  State's  total  annual  apportionment  in 
accordance  with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
law  other  than  this  section  and  section  157 
and  use  that  total  in  calculating  the  bonus 
apportionments  authorized  by  this  section. 
Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  bonus  ap- 
portionments authorized  by  this  section  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass 
Transit  Account)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992  through  1996. 

"(b)(1)  High  Level  of  Effort  Bonub.— The 
Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  practice 
followed  in  developing  Highway  Statistics 
Table  HF-1  for  the  Publication  Highway  Sta- 
tistics 1969,  determine  total  receipts  (other 
than  Federal  aid)  for  each  State,  including 
receipts  of  political  subdivisions,  dedicated 
to  highway  purposes.  The  Secretary  shall  di- 
vide this  sum  by  population  In  accordance 
with  the  latest  available  decennial  Federal 
census  to  determine,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
the  amount  which  citizens  of  each  State 
dedicate  to  highway  purposes.  The  Secretary 
shall,  following  the  same  methodology,  also 
determine  the  national  per  capita  amount 
dedicated  to  highway  purposes.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  then  determine,  for  each  State 
with  per  capita  expenditures  for  highway 
purposes  greater  than  the  national  average, 
the  percentage  by  which  such  State  expendi- 
tures exceed  the  national  average,  divide 
that  percentage  by  ten,  and  apportion  to 
that  State  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
that  percentage  (up  to  a  maximum  of  5  per- 
cent) of  its  total  annual  apportionment. 

"(2)  Adverse  weather  Bonus.— The  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  States  shall,  for  each 
State,  determine  the  average  number  of  days 
per  year  when  the  temperature  exceeds  90  *F 
and  the  average  number  of  days  per  year 
which  are  not  troat  tree,  add  together  the 
sum  of  such  days  for  each  State  and  compute 
the  average  number  of  such  days  for  all 
States.  For  each  State  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  such  days  than  the  average  number  of 
such  days  for  all  States,  the  Secretary  shall 
apportion  to  the  State  an  additional  amount 
equal  to  the  State's  total  annual  apportion- 
ment times  one-tenth  of  the  percentage  by 
which  that  State's  total  of  such  days  exceeds 
the  average  number  of  such  days  for  all 
States.  The  maximum  additional  apportion- 
ment under  this  paragraph  shall  be  5  percent 
of  a  State's  total  annual  apportionment. 

"(3)  Federal  Lands  Bohrus.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  to  each  State  an  addi- 
tional amount  equal  to  its  total  annual  ap- 
portionment times  one-tenth  of  the  percent- 
age point  Federal  lands  adjustment  made 
pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of  section  iaO(a). 

"(4)  Low  DENsrrr  Bonus.— Based  on  infor- 
mation from  the  latest  available  decennial 
Federal  census,  a  State  shall  receive  a  bonus 
equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  of  its 
total  annual  apportionment  as  set  forth  In 


this  paragraph,  if  the  population  density  of 
the  State  is  less  than  70  persons  per  square 
mile: 

(A)  States  with  a  population  density  of 
under  10  persons  per  square  mile  shall  re- 
ceive a  5  percent  bonus. 

(B)  States  with  a  population  density  of 
under  20  and  more  than  10  persons  per  square 
mile  shall  receive  a  4  percent  bonus, 

(C)  States  with  a  population  density  of 
under  30  and  more  than  20  persons  per  square 
mile  shall  receive  a  3  percent  bonus, 

(D)  States  with  a  population  density  of 
under  50  and  more  than  30  persons  per  square 
mile  shall  receive  a  2  percent  bonus,  and 

(E)  States  with  a  population  density  of 
under  70  and  more  than  50  persons  per  square 
mile  shall  receive  a  1  percent  bonus. 

"(6)  LnoT  ON  Adjustments.— 

If  the  extent  the  sum  of  adjustments  to  be 
made  to  a  State's  total  annual  apportion- 
ment under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3)  and  (4)  of 
this  subsection  exceeds  10  percent  of  the 
State's  total  annual  apportionment,  the 
total  bonus  to  be  apportioned  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  State  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  State's  total  annual  apportionment.  In 
calculating  the  sum  of  adjustments  under 
said  paragraphs  (l)-(4).  percentage  adjust- 
ments shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  a  percent. 

"(c)  The  bonus  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  applied  by  States  to  any  project  eli- 
gible under  any  of  the  categories  listed  in 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Funds  apppr- 
tioned  to  States  under  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  for  two  fiscal  years  after  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  first  appor- 
tioned. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"total  annual  apportionment"  means  the 
sum  of  apportionments  for  the  following  inx>- 
gram  categories:  Interstate  4R.  primary,  sec- 
ondary, urban,  bridge,  hazard  elimination 
and  railroad-highway  crossings.". 

TITLE  IV— PROGRAM  FLEXIBILmr 

SEC.  Ml.  TltA^SRIIABIUTy  OF  FUNDS  BETirKEN 
PBOCnAM  CATBGOUBa 

(a)  Sections  104(c)  and  119(f)  are  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  provision  the 
following  new  paragraph:  "(3)  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  ap- 
portionments made  for  fiscal  years  after  fis- 
cal year  1981.". 

CbXl)  Section  104(g)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  apportionments  made  for  fiscal 
years  after  fiscal  year  1991.". 

(2)  Section  119(d)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
apportionments  made  for  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  year  1962.". 

(c)  Section  1(M  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subjection  (j)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  TRANSFERABnJTT  OF  APPORTION- 
MENTS.— 

"(1)  This  section  shall  govern  transfer- 
ability of  apportionments  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  future  fiscal  years  for  categories  other 
than  Interstate  construction  and  shall  gov- 
ern transferability  of  Interstate  construction 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1963  and  future  fiscal 
years. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  upon  notification  of  the  Secretary 
and  without  any  requirement  for  justifica- 
tion whatsoever.  In  each  fiscal  year,  a  State 
may: 

(A)  transfer  up  to  30  percent  of  its  appor- 
tlonmente  in  each  of  the  following  categories 
to  any  of  those  categories— 


(I)  Interstate  System  Resurfacing.  Restora- 
tion. Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction  Pro- 
gram; 

(II)  Federal-aid  Primary  System; 
(ill)  Federal-aid  Secondary  System: 
(iv)  Federal-aid  Urban  System; 

(V)  Highway  Bridge  RehaUUtatlon  and  Re- 
placement Program; 

(vl)  Hazard  Elimination  Program;  and 

(vll)  Railroad-highway  Crossings  Program; 
and 

(B)  transfer  up  to  30  percent  of  its  appor- 
tionments for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system 
to  activities  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Urban  Mess  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended. 

"(3)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  may  make  transfers  of  apportionments 
In  addition  to  those  authorized  under  para- 
graph (2)— 

(A)  between  categories  listed  in  paragraph 
(2KA);  and 

(B)  trom  categories  listed  In  paragraph 
(2XA)  to  activities  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended.  In  considering  requests  for 
transfer  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  public  interest,  and  par- 
ticularly consider  the  physical  condition  of 
the  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways within  the  borders  of  the  requesting 
State,  and  whether  approval  of  the  request 
would  result  in  a  program  for  Federal-aid 
highways  within  the  State  which  unduly  em- 
phasizes projects  in  either  rural  or  urban 
areas.  The  Secretary  may  grant  such  re- 
quests conditionally  or  unconditionaUy.  Any 
transfer  request  which  Is  not  denied,  ap- 
proved, or  conditionally  approved  within  60 
days  of  receipt  of  the  transfer  request  is 
automatically  approved.  The  maximum 
transfer  f^m  a  category  which  may  be  ap- 
proved under  this  paragraph  shall  be  20  per- 
cent of  the  apportionment  in  any  category 
listed  in  paragraph  (2KA). 

"(4)  With  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  may  transfer  funds  apportiODed  i>nr8U- 
ant  to  Section  101  of  the  Transportation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991  trom  projects  for  the 
completion  of  the  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  to  other  projects  In  any  of 
the  categories  listed  in  subparagraph  dXA) 
of  this  section  provided  the  Secretary  finds 
either  that — 

(A)  the  state  has  completed  its  Interstate 
System  utilizing  less  than  the  full  amount  of 
funds  available  to  it  under  said  Section  101; 
or 

(B)  the  State's  project  or  projects  for  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  System  are  not 
ready  for  construction  and  that,  at  such 
time  as  such  projects  are  ready  for  oonstmc- 
tion,  the  State  agrees  to  transfer  an  equiva- 
lent amount  to  such  projects  either  trota 
paragraph  (2KA)  categories  or  from  its  own 
funds.". 

TITLE  V— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

SBC  Ml.  coNnmiAnoN  or  ruatAMt 


Section  108  of  the  Highway  Improvement 
Act  of  1982  (23  U.S.C.  104  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  1961"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1991,  1962.  1968, 
1664, 1966.  and  1966". 

PANnON  or  TOLL  PBOCauiL 


(a)  Section  129(j),  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragrajdi  (1)  by  striking  "9"  Imme- 
diately before  "toU  faclUUes"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2XA).  by  striking  "(othar 
than  a  highway  on  the  Interstate  Sgrstem)"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(B).  by  strikliw  "(Other 
than  a  highway,  bridge,  or  tunnel  on  the 
Interstate  System)";  and 

(4)  in  paragraidi  (3>— 
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(A)  by  8trlklii«r  "LimlUtion  on  Number  of 
ia  the  tlUe  of  the  paraerr&ph; 

(B)  by  striking  the  first,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  sentences  thereof; 

(C)  by  striking  "One"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  remaining  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "At  least  one"; 

(D)  by  adding  a  new  sentence,  to  read  as 
follows:  "Additional  facilities,  without  limit, 
may  be  permitted  in  any  SUte.". 

(b)  Section  301  is  amended  by  striking 
"with  respect  to  certain  toll  bridges  and  toll 
tunnels". 

(c)  Section  129  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subparagraph— 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Section  or  of  Section  119,  tolls  on  a 
&cllity  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  with- 
out sanction  imposed  by  the  Secretary,  if 
after  the  recovery  of  costs,  tolls  received 
trom  the  facility  less  the  actual  coet  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  are  used  for  a  pur- 
pose eligible  under  this  title.". 

■SKX  •«.  Bicar-OF-WAT  i<Evm,viNG  Pima 

Effective  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1902,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Account),  to  the  right-of- 
way  revolving  fund  established  by  section 
10e<c),  SS(IO.OOO,000  in  addition  to  amounts 
previoosly  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
such  ftind. 

BC  IM.  ADOmONB  TO  INTEBSTATE  SYSTEM. 

Section  139  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system"  wherever  it  appears; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "within 
twelve  years  of  the  date  of  the  Agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  State  or 
States  Involved."  and  by  striking  "before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Additions  to  the  Interstate  System 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  consist  of  ei- 
ther toll  or  tne  mileage.". 
BC  fM.  RAIL,  mOH  SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION.     MAGNETIC      LEVITATION, 
AND  TRANSIT  PACaJTIES 

Title  23  ia  amended  by  adding  a  new  Sec- 
tion 160  to  read  as  follows: 

SBC.  IM.  RAIL,  HIGH  SPEED  (HtOUND  IVANSPfm- 
TATION.  MAGNETIC  LEVITATION, 
AND  TRANSIT  PACILmES 

"In  any  case  where  sufficient  land  exists 
within  the  publicly  acquired  rights-of-way  of 
a  Federal-aid  highway  to  accommodate  rail. 
Including  high  speed  ground  transportation 
and  magnetic  levltation  systems,  or  non- 
highway  public  mass  transit  facilities  and 
where  the  accommodation  can  be  accom- 
plished without  impairing  automotive  safety 
or  future  highway  improvements,  the  Sec- 
retary nmy  authorize  a  SUte  to  make  those 
landa  and  rights-of-way  available  without 
charge  to  a  publicly  or  private  owned  mass 
transit  authority  or  company  for  those  pur- 
poses wherever  the  public  interest  will  be 
Bsnrsd.". 

aC  MS.  RURAL  TOURISM. 

(a)  This  secOon  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Rural  Tourism  and  Recreational  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1991". 

(b)  National  Goal.— Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  it  shall  be  a  national  goal  to  pro- 
vide improved  and  safe  access  to  public  lands 
to  encourage  the  development  of  travel  and 
tourism  opportunities  In  support  of  rural 
area  economic  development. 


(c)  INDERAL  Lands  Highway  Prooram.— 
Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
sectloa  (h)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(h)  Funds  available  for  each  class  of  Fed- 
eral Lands  Highways  may  be  made  available 
for  thejfollowing— 

"(1)  transportation  planning  for  tourism 
and  recreational  travel  including  the  Na- 
tional porest  Scenic  Byways  Program  and 
other  ajmilar  Federal  programs  that  benefit 
recreational  development; 

"(2)  adjacent  vehicular  parking  areas; 

"(3)  Interpretive  signage; 

"(4)  ievelopment  of  public  road  facilities 
for  arou  of  historical,  archeological,  cul- 
tural, a|Dd  scenic  interests; 

"(5)  Requisition  of  necessary  scenic  ease- 
ments; I 

"(6)  construction  and  reconstruction  of 
roadside  rest  areas  including  sanitary  and 
water  fi^cilities;  and 

"(7)  6ther  appropriate  facilities  such  as 
visitor^  centers  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary.; 

"(i)  "the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  fl-om  the  appropria- 
tions for  public  lands  highways  amounts  as 
may  bai  needed  to  cover  necessary  adminis- 
trative icosts  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment it  connection  with  public  lands  high- 
ways."] 

"(d)  JFoREST  Development  Roads  and 
Trails,*— Section  205  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  endithereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Funds  available  for  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  may  be  made  available 
for— 

"(1)  IHtnsportatlon  planning  for  tourism 
and  recreational  travel  including  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Scenic  Byways  Program  and 
other  similar  Federal  programs  that  benefit 
recreational  development; 

"(2)  a^acent  vehicular  parking  areas; 

"(3)  interpretive  signage; 

"(4)  (development  of  public  road  facilities 
for  are^s  of  historical,  archeological,  cul- 
tural, and  scenic  Interests; 

"(5)  acquisition  of  necessary  scenic  ease- 
ments; 

"(6)    Construction    and    reconstruction    of 
rest  areas  including  sanitary  and 
unities;  and 
Ither  appropriate  facilities  such  as 
:enter8  as  determined  by  the  See- 
the Interior.". 
fYCLE  AND  Pedestrian  Fachjttes  for 

tlon  217(b)  is  amended  by  adding  a 

ph  (4),  to  read  as  follows: 
fotwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
ih  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Federal  aid 
hlghwai  projects  for  pedestrian  and  bicycle 
facUltlaB  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  encourage  alternative  modes  of 
transpottatlon  for  tourism  and  recreation 
purpose^.". 

(2)  Set  tion  217  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (ir)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowii  g: 

"(g)  »;otorized  use  of  trails  and  walkways 
authorised  under  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined h  f  State  and  local  regulations.". 

(f)  A<CE88  Highways  to  Public  Recre- 
ation A  lEAS  AND  Certain  Lakes.— 

(2)  Sajtlon  155(a)  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  par  igraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  0  Q  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secreta  y  shall  allocate  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  ap  propriated  for  that  fiscal  year  for  ac- 
cess hi(  tiways  to  public  recreation  areas  on 


UMI 


certain  lakfes  according  to  the  relative  needs 
the  various  public  recreation  areas  serving 
certain  lakes  taking  into  consideration  the 
need  for  access  as  identified  through  recre- 
ation and  land  use  planning  and  the  impacts 
planning  on  existing  transportation  facili- 
ties.". I 
(g)  Recr^tional  Travel  and  Tourism.- 

(1)  Up  to  i»n  percent  of  the  sum  authorized 
by  Sectiod  301(cXl)  of  the  Transportotlon 
Improvemept  Act  of  1991  may  be  expended 
for  recreational  travel  and  tourism  projects 
on  forest  development  roads  and  trails  that 
are  open  totoublic  travel. 

(2)  Up  to  fen  percent  of  the  sum  authorized 
by  Section  301(cK2)  of  the  Transportation 
Improvement  Act  of  1991  may  be  expended 
for  recreational  travel  and  tourism  projects 
on  public  l^nds  development  roads  and  trails 
that  are  opin  to  public  travel. 

(h)  TBCHifiCAL  Assistance  Program.- The 
Secretary  |hall  establish  and  carry  out  a 
tourism  an4  recreational  travel  technical  as- 
sistance program  in  non-urbanized  areas.  In 
carrying  oat  this  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  administer  the  program  in  cooperation 
with  other  rural  assistance  programs  to  the 
extent  thai  those  programs  for  transpor- 
tation assistance  exist,  including  assistance 
to  American  Indian  tribal  governments.  For 
the  technical  assistance  program  established 
under  this  : subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
set  aside  ii)  fiscal  year  1992  S5,000,(X)0  fi-om 
funds  used  to  administer  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  such  amount  to  remain 
available  uiftil  expended. 

(i)     STAT^DE     DRIVINO     AND     RECREATION 

Plan.— Back  State  using  fUnds  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  301(c)(1)  through  301(c)(5)  of 
the  Transportation  Improvement  Act  of  1991 
shall  have  al  multipurpose  land  use  statewide 
driving  and  Irecreation  travel  plan  to  identify 
and  find  sdlutions  to  problems  related  to 
driving  and  tourism.  This  plan  shall  be  co- 
ordinated ^th  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies  a^d  Federal  Land  Management 
Agencies. 

SEC.  807.  rEHRY  TRANSPORTATION. 

Section  l»(g)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  "construction"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  ^hereof  "construction,  refurblsh- 
iration";  and 

iking  the  period  at  the  end  of 

I),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

it,  in  the  case  of  ferry  systems 

lUtes  on  Federal-aid  systems  and 

in  an  integrated  system,  such 

(rate  throughout  the 

purposes  of  determining  alloca- 

^deral   funds  under  title  23,   as 


ment  and  od 

(2)  by  st3 
paragraph  (fc 
",  except  tH 
that  serve  : 
other  route^ 
ferry  may  oj 

(3)  for  the 
tions  of  fi 

amended  byjthe  Act,  to  States  which  have  no 
Interstate  iystem,  marine  highway  miles 
shall  be  considered  as  interstate  system 
miles. 


SEC.  MS. 

Section  1 
subsection  ( 
"(o)  Not 


[G  INCENTIVE. 

is  amended  by  adding  a  new 

),  as  follows: 

thstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,j  the  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  an^  project  In  a  State  shall  be  in- 
creased by  5(  percentage  points,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum Federil  share  payable  to  95  percent,  if 
the  State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  It 
has  developad,  either  statewide  or  in  signifi- 
cant portions  of  the  State,  comprehensive 
plans  with  itandatory  land  use  and  transpor- 
tation elem<  nts.". 
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Transportation  Improvement  act  of  1991 
title  i — completion  of  interstate  system 
and      interstate      substitute      mchway 
projects 

Provides  apportionments  for  States  to 
complete  their  share  of  the  Interstate,  ap- 
proximately J1.2  billion  annually. 

Maintains  allocation  of  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  Interstate  funds  to  those  States  that 
have  completed  their  share  of  the  Interstate. 

Maintains  the  Interstate  Substitution  pro- 
gram. 

TITLE  n— OBUOATION  AUTHORITY 

Provides  obligation  authority  of  S18  billion 
in  Fy92  to  J19.5  billion  in  FY96.  Total  spend- 
ing, including  that  outside  of  the  obligation 
limit,  will  average  S20  billion  annually. 

Discretionary  I-4R  and  Bridge  accounts 
placed  outside  of  the  obligation  limit. 

Maintains  85  percent  minimum  allocation. 

TITLE  ra — AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
OUT  OF  THE  mOHWAY  TRUST  FUND  (PERCENT- 
AOES  LISTED  BIXOW  REFLECT  AMOUNT  CAT- 
EGORIES RECEIVED  AFTER  INTERSTATE,  DIS- 
CRETIONARY AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  DISTRIBU- 
TIONS) 

Interstate  4R,  35  percent. 
Primary.  29  percent. 
Secondary,  6.5  percent. 
Urban,  9  percent. 


Bridge,  17.5  percent. 

Hazards  Elimination,  1.6  percent. 

Railroad  Crossing,  1.4  percent. 

Other  programs  funded  Include,  Forest 
Highways.  Public  Lands  Highways,  Park- 
ways and  Park  Highways,  Indian  Reserva- 
tion Roads,  FHWA  Safety  Programs.  FHWA 
Research  and  Highway  User  Tax  Evasion 
Projects. 

Apportionment  bonuses  (Aggregate  bo- 
nuses cannot  exceed  ten  percent  of  annual 
appropriations) 

1.  High  Level  of  Effort.  States  receive  an 
apportionment  bonus  based  on  a  percentage 
of  the  amount  by  which  ver  capita  highway 
spending  within  a  State  exceeds  the  national 
average. 

2.  Adverse  Weather  Bonus.  States  receive  a 
bonus  based  on  a  percentage  by  which  the 
number  of  days  of  temperatures  above  90  P 
and  non-firost  tree  days  exceeds  the  national 
average. 

3.  Federal  Lands  Bonus.  Provides  a  bonus 
based  on  the  amount  of  federal  lands  In  a 
State. 

4.  Low  Density  Bonus.  Based  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal,  this  bonus  gives  ad- 
ditional funds  on  a  sliding  scale  to  States 
with  a  population  density  under  70  persons 
per  square  mile.  This  proposal  assists  22 
States  rather  than  the  Administration's  ten. 


TITLE  rv— PROGRAM  FLEXXBIUTY 

States  may  transfer,  without  DOT  ap- 
proval, 30  percent  of  funding  from  one  cat- 
egory to  another  (not  Including  Interstate). 

Without  DOT  approval.  States  may  trans- 
fer 30  percent  of  Urban  category  funds  to 
Mass  Transit  projects. 

DOT  may  approve  an  additional  20  percent 
transfer  between  categories  and  from  cat- 
egories to  Mass  Transit. 

DOT  may  approve  transfers  from  Inter- 
state to  other  categories  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

TTTLE  V — ADDmONAL  PROVISIONS 

Extends  current  law  apportionment  for- 
mula. 

Permits  all  States  to  participate  in  the 
toll  program  established  In  the  '87  Act.  Fed- 
eral match  remains  at  35  percent. 

Provides  an  additional  SSOO  million  to  the 
right-of-way  revolving  fund. 

Allows  use  of  interstate  rights-of-way  for 
maglev  and  high-speed  rail  projects. 

Creates  a  rural  tourism  program  to  pro- 
mote and  accommodate  visits  to  our  nation's 
parks,  forests  and  other  natural  assets. 

Allows  funds  to  be  used  to  construct,  refur- 
bish or  operate  ferries. 

Provides  a  funding  bonus  for  those  States 
with  mandatory,  comprehensive  planning. 
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FUNDMG  SUMMARY  TRANSPORTATION  MPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1991 

(By  higraM  CalipriK] 

Hxai 


April  16,  1991 

SUBSTITUTION  NOT  IWIUDED 


Cuntnt  profram        Pnant        Admin,  pnfix        ftfwit 
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IbH  IMT  1912.  to  I 


iw  fed  lut  1993  ••  audi  ■ 
|Mr  1114  ■  ted  mr  1993.  Mc  Tla  ctart 
kr  ted  inr  1993  nadv  ted 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Ifr.  President.  I  am 
pleaaed  to  Join  today  with  my  friend 
smd  coUea^ae  Senator  Rbid  In  intro- 
ducing the  Highway  Improvement  Act 
oflS91. 


Mr.  t^resldent,  it  is  a  long  way  from 
Oardlqer  to  Yaak.  MT— 631  miles, 
north  to  south,  to  be  exact.  And  back 
In  1974^  when  I  first  ran  for  Congress.  I 
walke4  the  entire  distance.  It  took  VA 
monthfe. 

This  walk  helped  me  better  under- 
stand the  vastness  of  the  State  I  would 
later  represent.  It  also  made  me  realize 
some  jof  the  challenges  government 
faces  in  covering  such  vast  distances. 

Also,  the  walk  made  me  appreciate 
the  Importance  of  highways,  good  high- 
ways, to  Montana's  economy  and  way 
of  life., 

Since  that  time,  with  the  decline  of 
rail  aad  air  service  brought  about  by 
deregivation,  highways  have  become 
even  ihore  Important  to  Montana  and 
rural  America. 

Heavy  commodities  that  once  went 
by  ral|,  now  leave  Montana  by  high- 
way. And  many  of  our  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highways  were  not  designed  to 
wlthstpmd  this  increased  truck  traffic. 

Tet  iome  may  ask  why  we  should  pay 
for  highways  that  some  consider  lead- 
ing to  nowhere. 

I  ask  these  people  to  stop  and  think 
for  a  knoment.  Think  about  the  food 
you  eat,  the  house  you  live  in,  the  trip 
you  plan  to  take  to  Yellowstone  or 
Glacier  National  Parks.  The  existence 
of  all  these  things  depends  to  a  large 
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degree  on  pur  so-called  farm  to  market 
roads. 

More  th4n  it  realizes,  urban  America 
deiwnds  u]  ion  rural  America.  Our  cities 
and  subu-bs  are  not  self-sufficient. 
They  do  n(  it  exist  in  a  vacuum. 

We  are  1 1  nation.  We  need  a  highway 
system  tljit  brings  us  together.  We 
need  a  hlg  hway  system  of  high  quality 
throughout  the  Nation— not  some  crazy 
checkerbourd  of  super  urban  highways 
and  crumbling  rural  roads. 

Such  quality  and  uniformity  is  what 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  all  about. 

By  mandating  growth  in  the  pro- 
gram, we  can  meet  the  legitimate 
transix>rtatlon  needs  of  virtually  every 
State.  Anjd  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  ha^  testified  before  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee thlit  the  level  of  spending  rec- 
ommended in  our  bill  would  not  threat- 
en the  integrity  of  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

This  bill  also  increases  a  State's 
flexibility  in  using  its  Federal  highway 
dollars.  Excluding  the  interstate,  the 
States  wopld  be  allowed  to  transfer  up 
to  30  iwrcent  of  thefr  Federal  highway 
dollars  fr(im  one  category  of  highway 
to  anothei '  without  seeking  Federal  ap- 
proval. 1 1  lelleve  the  States,  not  Uncle 
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Sam,    best    know   the    transportation 
needs  of  their  people. 

Finally,  our  bill  contains  four  bonus 
factors  that  consider  the  unique  needs 
of  many  States.  A  high  level  of  State 
highway  spendiner,  temi>erature  ex- 
tremes, Federal  lands,  and  low  popu- 
lation density  would  all  be  factors  in 
determining  a  State's  Federal  highway 
payments. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  look 
closely  at  this  important  legislation.  If 
you  are  interested  in  a  highway  bill 
that  is  truly  in  the  national  interest, 
this  is  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  detailed 
section-by-section  description  of  our 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Transportation  Improvement  act  of  1991— 
Sbction-by-sbction  Analysis  and  Jus- 
tification 

overview 

The  Transportation  Improvement  Act  of 
1991  represents  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  take  a  major  step  towards  revitalizing  our 
economy  and  helping  America  compete  in 
tbe  global  marketplace. 

Compared  to  other  developed  nations,  the 
United  States  is  underlnvesting  In  its  trans- 
portation infrastructure.  An  Increasing  body 
of  research  shows  that  our  relatively  low 
level  of  Investment  In  transportation  infji^- 
Btructure  retards  our  productivity  and  the 
International  competitiveness  of  our  busi- 
nesses. 

This  legislation  calls  for  significant  fund- 
ing increases  to  begin  to  reverse  this  trend. 
It  would  allow  every  region  to  try  to  work 
down  the  backlog  of  projects  which  are  need- 
ed to  facilitate  our  commerce  and  enhance 
our  citizens'  quality  of  life. 

The  bill  would  provide  this  needed  addi- 
tional funding  under  a  system  patterned 
after  current  law— with  one  critical  dif- 
ference. The  bill  would  provide  sorely  needed 
additional  flexibility  to  States  to  transfer 
funds  between  highway  categories  and  even 
to  transit.  As  a  result,  the  bill  follows  a 
structural  approach  of  continuity  with 
change.  States  will  be  able  to  evolve  their 
own  customized  programs  within  a  general 
framework  based  on  a  system  that  has 
worked  well. 

The  bill  also  would  distribute  more  money 
more  equitably.  Compared  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal,  35  States  would  receive  a 
larger  percentage  of  total  highway  appor- 
tionments, 2  would  receive  the  same,  only  13 
less. 

Set  forth  below  is  a  section  by  section  de- 
scription and  Justification  of  this  important 
legislation. 

SECTION  2.  CONORE88IONAL  FINDINOS 

The  Congressional  findings  set  forth  in  this 
section  develop  the  general  theme  of  the 
bill— increasing  Federal  investment  in  high- 
ways and  using  highway  funds  more  effec- 
tively to  preserve  and  improve  our  nation's 
infrastructure  and.  in  turn,  further  the  inter- 
national economic  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States. 

Each  of  the  Congressional  findings  is  im- 
portant. One  is  that  increasing  Federal  in- 
vestment over  iwst  levels  is  required  to  pre- 
serve the  past  Federal  investment  in  high- 
ways  on    the    Federal-aid   system.    Recent 


studies  have  confirmed  what  we  have  known 
for  some  time,  that  the  completed  sections 
of  our  Interstate  System,  our  premier  na- 
tional interest  system,  are  deteriorating. 
Simply,  without  increased  investment,  our 
Interstate  System  and  other  portions  of  our 
transportation  system  will  deteriorate,  not 
Improve. 

Another  key  finding  is  that  the  resources 
from  Federal  highway  user  taxes  dedicated 
to  the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (even  without  counting  the  Fed- 
eral tax  contributions  of  highway  users  to 
the  General  Treasury  or  to  transit  users)  can 
support  significantly  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  Federal-aid  highways. 

The  nation  must  put  these  resources  to 
work.  The  United  States  is  investing  far  less 
In  ita  transportation  infrastructure  than 
other  developed  nations  and  this  low  level  of 
investment  is  reducing  our  productivity  as  a 
nation.  We  simply  must  invest  more  in 
transportation  to  help  our  businesses  and 
citizens  meet  the  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties posed  by  the  world  economy. 

The  bill  would  also  ensure  that  highway 
fbnds  are  used  more  effectively.  It  would  pro- 
vide States  more  flexibility  to  choose  the 
projecta  to  be  pursued  with  Federal  funds. 
States  with  significant  needs  in  one  highway 
category  in  a  given  time  period  will  have 
new  ability  to  address  these  needs  with  fund- 
ing from  other  categories.  Also,  the  bill 
would  provide  each  State  with  signlflcant 
new  authority  to  transfer  Federal  highway 
funds  to  transit  projecta  within  the  State's 
borders. 

The  bill  is  also  founded  on  several  other 
important  premises,  which  would  be  set 
forth  as  Congressional  findings. 

The  bill  explicitly  rejecta  in  the  findings 
provision  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
Increase  the  extent  to  which  Federal-aid 
highway  projecta  are  financed  by  States.  Re- 
jection of  the  Administration's  position  on 
this  issue  has  been  strongly  urged  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  by  Governors  and  State  trans- 
portation officials  (Tom  across  the  nation— 
and  for  many  good  reasons.  State  and  local 
govemmente  already  contribute  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  all  government  funds  spent  in  the 
United  States  on  highway  construction,  im- 
provement, repair,  and  maintenance.  Those 
non-Federal  funds  are  used  to  support  both 
the  States'  share  of  Federally  assisted 
projecte  on  Federal-aid  highways  and  to  sup- 
port projecta  on  State  and  local  roads  off  the 
Federal-aid  system.  Requiring  States  to  pay 
for  a  higher  share  of  Federally  assisted 
projecta  would  result  in  either  States  dis- 
continuing some  State  and  local  projecte. 
losing  Federal-aid  because  of  inability  to 
mateh  funds,  raising  State  taxes  to  make  up 
the  difference,  or  some  combination  of  these 
responses.  None  are  acceptable,  particularly 
given  the  difficult  financial  situation  facing 
many  States  and  the  presence  of  a  large  bal- 
ance in  the  Highway  Account  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  strong  Federal 
interest  in  all  of  the  roads  presently  eligible 
for  Federal  highway  funds.  Only  20%  of  the 
nation's  roads  are  on  the  Federal-aid  system, 
yet  they  carry  80%  of  the  nation's  traffic. 
That  mileage  is  distributed  over  a  variety  of 
highway  "systems",  including  Interstate, 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  highways.  It 
would  be  inapt>ropriate  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  downgrade  ita  interest  in  any  of 
these  highways,  which  include  both  major 
urban  commuter  routes  and  major  farm  to 
market  highways,  since  the  Federal  interest 
is  already  limited  to  only  20  percent  of  the 
nation's  road  mileage. 


The  bill's  sponsors  also  seek  to  make  onr 
highway  program  more  consistent  with  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  energy  conserva- 
tion goals,  newly  enabling  States  to  transfer 
highway  funds  to  transit  purposes,  providing 
a  greater  opportunity  to  utilize  transit  solu- 
tions to  congestion  problems. 

SECTIONS  lOl-lM.  COMPLETION  OF  INTEB8TATS 
SYSTEM 

These  sections  would  provide  one  last 
round  of  apportlonmente  for  construction  of 
Interstate  Highways,  directed  solely  to  those 
States  which  have  not  yet  completed  Inter- 
state Highways  within  their  borders. 

The  bill  would  discontinue,  for  funds  dis- 
tributed for  fiscal  years  1994  and  beyond,  the 
longstanding  practice  of  providing  to  all 
States  a  minimum  of  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  annual  Interstate  construction  apportlon- 
mente. Under  this  bill.  States  which  have 
completed  their  Interstate  System  will  no 
longer  receive  apimrtionmente  in  this  cat- 
egory after  receiving  Interstate  construction 
apportlonmente  for  Fy-1993.  which  are  al- 
ready provided  for  by  present  law.  This  as- 
pect of  the  bill  represente  a  major  concession 
by  the  majority  of  States  which  have  man- 
aged their  Interstate  construction  programs 
most  efficiently,  as  evidenced  by  completion 
of  the  Interstate  construction  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  pro- 
posal would  ask  for  even  greater  concessions 
by  the  States  which  were  most  efficient  and. 
therefore,  deserve  to  be  rewarded,  not  penal- 
ized. To  avoid  penalizing  the  majority  of 
States  which  have  already  completed  their 
Interstate  Highways,  the  structure  of  the 
Interstate  completion  program  proposed 
here  differs  from  that  offered  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  several  ways. 

1.  This  bill  would  not  repeal  that  portion  of 
present  law  which  provides  all  States  a  mini- 
mum of  one-half  of  one  percent  of  FY  1993 
Interstate  construction  funds. 

2.  This  bill  would  authorize  Interstate  con- 
struction apportlonmente  over  a  slightly 
longer  schedule,  more  likely  to  match  actual 
construction  schedules.  The  Administration 
would  authorize  a  total  of  J7.2  billion  for  this 
program— 41.8  billion  for  each  of  FY's  1993-96. 
plus  an  additional  $1.8  billion  in  FY  1992 
(Interstate  construction  apportlonmente  for 
FY  1902  were  already  made  in  the  Fall  of 
1990).  This  bill  would  leave  in  place  the  S1.4 
billion  authorization  for  Interstate  construc- 
tion for  FY  1993  provided  by  present  law.  and 
newly  provide  J1.196  billion  annually  for  FY's 
1994-1998.  Thus,  for  FY's  1993-96.  the  annual 
funding  for  Interstate  completion  will  be 
lower  and  will  represent  a  smaller  portion  of 
total  annual  apportlonmente  than  under  the 
Administration  bill. 

Under  this  program.  States  which  have 
been  efficient,  and  have  already  completed 
their  Interstate  Systems,  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  larger  portion  of  the  overall  ap- 
portlonmente. This  is  ftilly  appropriate. 
While  we  want  to  help  States  which  still 
need  to  complete  the  Interstate  System,  we 
don't  want  to  do  so  in  a  way  which  effec- 
tively penalizes  the  States  which  have  al- 
ready done  a  good  Job. 

3.  Under  this  bill,  authorizations  for  the 
final  round  of  Interstate  construction  appor- 
tlonmente are  equal  to  the  S7.2  billion  total 
called  for  by  the  Administration  plus  S182 
million  (to  account  for  distribution  of  mini- 
mum allocation  fUnds  to  26  States  f^m  FY 
1993  Interstate  construction  funds). 

4.  The  bill  would  encourage  i>rompC  com- 
pletion of  Interstate  Highways  by  making  a 
State  which  fails  to  complete  them  by  the 
end  of  FY  1995  ineligible  for  discretionary 
funds  until  the  State  completes  construction 
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of  these  criticaUy  important  highways.  By 
contrast,  the  Administration  would  use  a 
punishment  rather  than  incentive  approach 
to  encourage  prompt  Interstate  completion. 
The  Administration  bill  would  provide  for 
rapid  lapse  of  Interstate  funds  after  appor- 
tionment. This  may  not  be  realistic  as  ap- 
plied to  construction  schedules  in  several 
States.  Therefore,  encouragement,  rather 
than  the  lapsing  of  fUnds.  is  more  appro- 
priate. This  proposed  i-estriction  on  receipt 
of  discretionary  funds  would  not  apply  to  a 
State  which  has  been  delayed  in  its  Inter- 
state completion  efforts  by  recent  natural 
disasters,  such  as  Washington  State,  which 
suffered  severe  highway  damage  in  late  1990 
due  to  Ooodlng.  As  used  in  this  Section,  a 
State's  completion  of  construction  of  Inter- 
state Highways  refers  to  completion  of  those 
projects  the  costs  of  which  were  estimated 
by  the  State  in  submitting  the  data  used  to 
compile  the  1991  Interstate  Cost  Estimate. 

5.  This  bill  does  not  include  a  special  provi- 
sion for  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  in  Massachusetts,  the  site  of  the 
costliest  remaining  Interstate  project.  The 
bill's  sponsors  do  not  wish  to  foreclose  con- 
sideration of  such  a  provision  as  the  legisla- 
tive process  advances.  However,  any  such 
special  provision  must  be  developed  in  a  way 
consistent  with  the  general  approach  taken 
here — of  not  unduly  penalizing  States  which 
have  already  completed  their  iwrtions  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

BBCnON  toe.  DiTEBSTATE  BUBSTITUTE 
COMPLETION 

This  section  follows  the  funding  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Administration 
for  completion  of  Interstate  Substitute  high- 
way i>roject8,  thus  providing  S240  million  for 
four  final  years  of  that  program. 

SBCmON  3n.  OBUOATION  AUTHORITT 

Tills  provision  would  significantly  increase 
obligation  authority  wliile  continuing  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  present  obligation 
system  with  minor  modifications.  In  accord 
with  present  law,  it  would  set  a  limit  on  an- 
nual commitments  from  most  funding  cat- 
egories and  would  provide  that  commitments 
from  a  select  class  of  categories,  including 
minimum  allocations,  are  outside  of  those 
UmlU. 

OBUOATION  LEVELS 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  sec- 
tion— and  possibly  of  the  entire  bill — is  the 
cmnmltment  it  represents  to  increasing 
funding  for  the  highway  program.  The  Ad- 
ministration bill  slmidy  does  not  make  a 
safflclent  commitment.  According  to  CBO 
testimony  presented  to  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  on  March  5.  that 
proposal  would  actually  result  in  further  in- 
creases In  the  Highway  Account  balance 
throoi^  ry  19S5,  even  as  our  infi-astructnre 
crumbles. 

This  bill  takes  a  general  approach  that  the 
highway  pirogram  should,  in  both  the  short 
and  long  term,  spend  all  income  into  the 
Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  work  down  the  current  balance  in 
that  aoooont.  Thus,  this  bill  calls  for  annual 
obUgatton  limits  for  fiscal  years  1992 
through  UM  which,  when  combined  with  au- 
thority that  it  not  subject  to  such  limits. 
would  exceed  annual  Highway  Account  in- 
come, including  both  tax  receipts  and  inter- 
est on  the  Account  balance.  Considering  to- 
gether both  its  programs  inside  and  outside 
the  obUgatlon  ceiling,  the  bill  would  author- 
ise obligations  of  approximately  OO  billion 
In  FT  USO.  rising  to  approximately  S21.&- 
S22.0bUlioninFYI986. 


The  c(|mtry  simply  must  nuike  these  need- 
ed investments  to  serve  its  long  term  eco- 
nomic interest.  And.  by  making  these  invest- 
ments s<>oner  rather  than  later,  the  nation 
will  gett  a  better  return  on  highway  user 
taxes.  Fhrther.  prompt  exiwnditure  of  these 
dollars  will  help  put  the  trust  back  in  the 
Higbwajr  Trust  Fund— our  constituents  paid 
this  money  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  paid  back. 

It  sbotlld  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  a 
signlficaint  lag  between  obligations  and  ac- 
tual ca4h  outlays.  So.  even  by  providing 
meanintful  increases  in  obligation  author- 
ity, the  bill  would  not  bring  about  a  decrease 
in  the  Highway  Account  balance  in  the  first 
year. 

TRBJ^TMENT  OF  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS 

The  itiost  noteworthy  of  the  technical 
changes  in  this  obligation  jtrovlsion  com- 
pared to  present  law  is  its  placement  of  the 
discretionary  programs  for  bridge  repair  and 
Interstate  4R  outside  the  obligation  ceiling. 
Given  the  currently  large  unobligated  bal- 
ance beihg  carried  by  States,  if  discretionary 
accounts  are  within  an  obligation  ceiling, 
the  use  of  discretionary  funds  in  one  State 
simply  {^events  the  obligation  of  regular  ap- 
portioned funds  in  that  State  and  other 
States.  This  is  inappropriate,  considering 
that  diseretionary  funds  are  often  needed  for 
important  projects. 

MINIMUII  ALLOCATION 

The  b^l  would  continue  iresent  law  under 
which  each  State  receives  back  annually  in 
certain  highway  apportionments  a  minimum 
of  85  pencent  of  highway  user  taxes  firom  the 
State  paid  into  the  Highway  Account.  This 
bill  would  continue  to  fund  this  minimum  al- 
locatioiv 

It  is  important  to  note  that  minimum  allo- 
cations are  not  a  provision  of  all  government 
programB.  Many  vital  programs  are  legis- 
lated aqd  administered  without  a  statutory 
guarantee  that  all  States  will  share  in  the 
progrant  much  less  to  a  specific  degree.  This 
is  true  lk>th  of  non-transportation  i>rograms 
and  traasportation  programs,  including  the 
transit  program.  The  sponsors  may  at  some 
point  wish  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a 
minimum  allocation  for  transit. 

Also.  With  respect  to  minimum  allocation, 
it  is  notjed  that  the  Administration  bill  does 
not  include  an  overall  minimum  allocation 
provisioii.  As  a  result,  under  the  Administra- 
tion's bill,  several  States  currently  receiving 
minimum  allocations  would  receive  less  than 
85  perceht  of  what  is  paid  into  the  Highway 
Accounc  trom  their  States.  Those  States  are 
among  the  majority  wMch  would  receive 
higher  apportionments  under  this  bill  com- 
pared tolthe  Administration  bill. 

SBCMON  301.  PROORAH  AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  bulk  of  program  authorizations, 
S14,388,0i0.000  for  FY  1968.  rising  to 
S16,0(M,1M,000  for  FY  1906.  would  be  distrib- 
uted fov  seven  categorical  programs:  Inter- 
state 4I|;  primary;  secondary;  urban;  bridge; 
hazard  (elimination;  and  railroad-highway 
croesingk. 

FitOORAM  AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS 

The  total  authorization  amounts  for  the 
categorical  programs  were  derived  trom  the 
following  approiush.  The  annual  obligation 
authority  level  set  forth  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion was  used  as  a  base.  From  that  base,  an- 
nual aathorizatlons  for  the  following  pro- 
grams were  subtracted: 

1.  Interstate  Construction  and  Interstate 
Substitute  Highway  Construction; 

2.  Forest.  Public  Lands  and  Park  highways, 
and  Indfen  Reservation  roads; 
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3.  Certain  fHWA  safety  programs; 

4.  PHWA  research; 

5.  A  small  program  to  combat  evasion  of 
highway  usei  taxes;  and 

6.  Etetima^d  costs  of  certain  safety  pro- 
grams which  have  traditionally  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation  and  which  have 
historically  received  Trust  Fund  support. 

An  additional  amount  of  approximately 
$800  million  ber  year  was  subtracted.  Due  to 
the  large  tjiaobligated  balances  currently 
being  carried  by  the  States,  this  further  sub- 
traction was  made  in  order  to  set  total  an- 
nual apportibnments  below  obligation  limits 
80  that  unobligated  balances  can  be  reduced. 

That  calculation  for  the  safety  programs 
was  based  on  the  levels  called  for  in  the  Ad- 
ministratioi^s  bill  for  programs  tradition- 
ally supported  out  of  the  Highway  Account. 
Specifically,  they  are  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  Program  (the  Administra- 
tion proposal  calls  for  160  million  for  FY 
1992.  S80  million  for  FY  1993,  and  SlOO  million 
for  each  of  FYs  1994-06)  and  NHTSA  pro- 
grams (S236  million  per  fiscal  year).  The 
sponsors  wlA  to  emphasize  that  this  esti- 
mate should  not  be  viewed  not  as  a  specific 
statement  of  position  on  the  size  or  content 
of  those  safety  programs,  but  as  a  general 
statement  that  safety  programs  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  final  legislation. 

However,  tfais  estimate  for  safety  programs 
does  not  include  amounts  which  the  Admin- 
istration would  newly  fund  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  such  as  FHWA's  adminis- 
tration of  its  motor  carrier  safety  programs 
and  other  NHTSA  administrative  functions. 
The  bill  takxs  the  view  that  such  functions 
should  continue  to  be  funded  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  or  the  Treasury  and.  to  that  ex- 
tent, the  resources  of  the  Trust  Fund  pre- 
served for  {needed  infrastructure  invest- 
ments. 


RAM  CATBQORIBS 

This  bill  retains  a  balanced  but  small  num- 
ber of  categorical  programs  to  ensure  reason- 
able emphasis  on  preserving  Interstate  High- 
ways, on  safety  construction,  and  to  ensure  a 
balance  between  urban  and  rural  projects.  It 
would  bulldj  on  the  past,  time-tested  pro- 
grams, continuing  programs  for  preserving 
the  Interstate  System  (I-4R),  and  for  improv- 
ing other  ro4ds  through  the  primary,  second- 
ary, urban,  Ibridge  hazard  elimination,  and 
railroad/highway  crossing  program.  It  would 
not  rush  to  recast  all  funding  categories,  ex- 
cept bridge.  Into  a  two-i)art  program  consist- 
ing of  a  yet  to  be  defined  National  Highway 
Sjrstem  (NHB)  and  an  urban/rural  jvogram 
which  provides  no  guidance  as  to  the  relative 
emphasis  of  Its  urban  and  rural  components. 

In  particular,  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach gives  inadequate  recognition  to  pres- 
ervation of  the  Interstate  System  which  we 
have  worked  so  hard  to  comjdete.  The  OAO 
and  others  have  reported  on  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  premier  national  interest  high- 
way system,!  citing  USDOT  studies  that  S4.7 
to  S8.1  billian  in  annual  needs  on  the  Inter- 
state System  for  Interstate  4R  projects,  not 
counting  ro4d  widening,  which  is  an  eligible 
I-4R  expense.  And,  as  to  rotul  widening,  esti- 
mates Indicste  needs  for  over  10,000  new  lane 
miles  on  the  Interstate  System  to  address 
capacity  problems  jHimarily  in  metropolitan 
areas.  j 

However,  ihe  Administration  bill  Includes 
no  funds  spociflcally  dedicated  to  I-4R.  NHS 
funds  could  be  sjwnt  on  I-4R  but  could  not  be 
spent  largely,  or  perhaps  in  some  years,  en- 
tirely, on  primary  highways.  The  Adminis- 
tration bill  does  include  USDOT  authority  to 
regulate  States  to  ensure  maintenance  of 
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adequate  Interstate  condition.  However,  this 
could  result  in  disputes  between  Federal  and 
State  grovenunents  as  to  Interstate  condition 
and  where  NHS  funds  could  be  spent. 

By  contrmat,  this  bill  directly  responds  to  a 
clearly  documented  need  on  the  Interstate 
System  with  fundiner.  This  is  fully  appro- 
priate, as  the  strongest  Federal  Interest  in 
highways  is  in  the  Interstate  System. 

This  bill  also  provides  funding  for  the  pri- 
mary system.  The  Administration's  proposal 
would  Include  roughly  half  of  today's  pri- 
mary system  in  the  NHS,  leaving  half  out. 
Again,  this  bill  responds  with  funding  for  all, 
not  half,  of  this  most  important  group  of 
non-Interstate  highways. 

This  bill  would  also  expend  a  higher  ihx>- 
portlon  of  apportioned  funds  on  the  bridge 
program— 17.5  percent  of  categorical  appor- 
tionments compared  to  12.1  percent  of  cat- 
egorical apportionments  for  the  Administra- 
tion bill,  "nils  is  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  bridge  crisis  on  our  nation's  highways. 

The  Administration's  bill  also  falls  to  set 
aside  funds  for  specific  safety  construction 
projects,  abolishing  the  hazard  elimination, 
railroad-highway  crossing,  and  safety  con- 
struction programs.  The  Administration  bill 
does  state  that  at  least  10  percent  of  total 
apportiomnents  for  NHS,  urban/rural,  and 
bridge  programs  be  obligated  "for  projects 
that  have  specific  and  significant  safety  ben- 
eflte."  However,  it  appears  that  this  vaguely 
worded  provision  can  be  satisfied  by  projects 
which  would  be  undertaken  anyway,  such  as 
bridge  repair.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  cause  States  to  change 
their  project  selection  priorities  In  new  ways 
to  accelerate  projects  which  arguably  have 
sjwclflc  safety  benefits  compared  to  other 
ivojects  which  arguably  do  not.  the  result 
will  be  increased  FHWA  regulation  of  SUte 
programs.  Compared  to  present  law,  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  calls  for  either  too  lit- 
tle safety  funding,  or  too  much  program  reg- 
ulation. Further,  its  vague  wording  Is  sus- 
ceptible to  being  administered  differently  by 
the  separate  FHWA  Division  Offices  in  the 
various  States. 

By  contrast,  this  bill  would  continue  the 
hasard  elimination  and  railroad-highway 
crossing  categories,  ensuring  that  some  spe- 
cific safety  projects  will  continue  to  be  fund- 
ed. And,  if  a  State  has  done  such  a  complete 
job  m  the  safety  construction  area  as  to 
make  some  of  these  funds  unnecessary  for 
their  apportioned  purpose,  this  bill  allows 
the  transfer  of  some  of  the  funds  to  other 
categories. 

By  combining  the  urban  and  rural  pro- 
grams the  Administration  also  creates  need- 
less new  confusion  for  the  SUte  while  rais- 
ing a  risk  of  very  major  shifts  of  funding 
firom  urban  to  rural  areas  or  vice  versa.  By 
contrast,  this  bill,  by  preserving  separate 
categories  but  allowing  significant  transfer- 
ability between  them,  ensures  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  urban  and  rural  areas  while  allow- 
ing States  to  customlxe  that  balance.  The 
preservation  of  a  specific  rural  secondary 
program  is  particularly  important  when  one 
considers  that  transit  programs,  which  will 
also  be  considered  by  this  Congress,  have 
been  and  may  well  remain  dedicated  vir- 
tually entirely  to  metropolitan  areas. 

As  to-  the  primary,  secondary  and  urban 
portions  of  the  program  proposed  here,  the 
primary  and  ortMut  systems  would  receive 
roughly  the  same  prop(Htion  of  the  total  of 
I-4R,  primary,  secondary,  urban,  bridge,  rail- 
road-highway crossing  and  haiard  elimi- 
nation f^da  as  under  present  law,  29  and  9 
percent  respectively.  Rural  secondary  pro- 
grams would  receive  a  slightly  smaller  per- 
centage of  these  programs  than  at  present. 


Thus,  compared  to  the  Administration's 
bill,  the  funding  categories  proposed  here: 
better  reflect  our  needs  to  preserve  the  pre- 
mier Federal  interest  system,  the  Interstate 
System;  directs  funding  towards  the  entire 
primary  system,  not  just  half  of  It;  gives 
more  emphasis  to  funding  for  bridges;  would 
establish  a  clearly  worded  safety  construc- 
tion program;  would  provide  more  certainty 
of  urban/rural  funding  balance;  and  would 
not  conunit  the  future  program  to  undefined 
systems. 

However,  in  viewing  the  program  structure 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  under  this 
bill  all  components  of  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram would  receive  funding  because  the 
overall  funding  levels  are  greater  than  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration. 

OTHER  PROORAlfS 

Ths  bill  would  authorise  higher  levels  than 
the  Administration  for  forest  highways, 
parkways,  and  Indian  Reservation  roads  pro- 
grams, and,  by  continuing  to  fund  It.  rejects 
the  Administration's  proixjsal  to  terminate 
the  public  lands  highway  program.  It  would 
also  provide  some  funding  for  access  to  lakes 
and  recreation  areas.  The  roads  on  Federal 
lands  are  a  unique  Federal  responsibility  and 
require  the  renewed  funding  commitment 
called  for  in  this  bill  after  years  of 
underfunding  which  have  resulted  in  deterio- 
ration of  those  systems. 

The  bill  proposes  a  large  Increase  in  re- 
search. To  help  make  each  highway  dollar 
work  hard,  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion (FHWA)  must  lead  a  more  energetic  na- 
tional research  program.  That  program 
would  help  develop  Intelligent  vehicle  high- 
way systems  and  other  congestion  manage- 
ment programs,  find  more  durable  pave- 
ments in  order  to  reduce  maintenance  and 
reconstruction  costs,  and  promote  other  key 
objectives.  The  slseable  funding  increase  pro- 
posed here  Is  intended  to  allow  FHWA  to  go 
beyond  pure  research  and  fund  true  techno- 
logical demonstrations.  Including  equipment 
purchases  and  pavement  materials  to  be  used 
in  demonstrations.  The  research  funding  pro- 
vision would  ensure  continuation  of  the 
SHRP  program  and  allow  long  term  follow 
up  of  the  initiatives  started  under  that  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  would  also  Incorporate  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  to  dedicate  some  funds 
to  combatting  evasion  of  highway  user  taxes. 
BscnoN  aas  and  sos— DiacBsnoNART  psoorams 

These  sections  provide  for  significant  in- 
creases In  discretionary  funding  for  I-4R  and 
bridge  repair.  Although  many  smaller  and 
rural  western  States  rarely,  if  ever,  see  any 
of  these  funds  (which  would  total  HBO  mil- 
lion in  FY  1922  and  rise  to  9625  million  by  FY 
1996).  discretionary  programs  help  serve  na- 
tional Interests  and  should  be  continued. 

BBCnON  3M.  NATIONAL  INTBRSST 
APFOSTIONM KNT  BONUSES 

This  section  proposes  several  innovative 
modifications  to  the  overall  apportionment 
scheme  to  reflect  fetors  which  warrant  na- 
tional reaiwnse.  Such  an  approach  is  not 
new.  The  present  minimum  allocation  provi- 
sion is,  in  effect,  such  a  factor. 

Four  new  factors  are  proposed,  with  the 
total  of  adjustments  under  this  provision 
capped  at  10  percent. 

High  Level  of  Effort  Factor.— Many  States 
expend  more  per  person  on  highway  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  than  others.  This  ef- 
fort deserves  Federal  recognition.  The  Fed- 
eral government  needs  to  encourage  and  re- 
ward infrastructure  investment,  not  discour- 
age it.  By  providing  an  apportionment  bonus 
to  SUtee  making  the  largest  per  capita  ef- 


forts, this  provision  represents  a  far  more 
appropriate  apint>ach  to  stimulating  State 
Investment  than  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach of  forcing  States  to  pay  more  to 
match  the  same  amount  of  Federal  dollars. 

Adverse  Weather  Factor.- This  provision 
compensates  States  which  face  higher  high- 
way costs  due  to  the  need  to  build  or  repair 
pavement  to  withstand  extreme  heat  cs'  a 
large  average  number  of  days  which  are  not 
troBt  free. 

Federal  Lands  Factor.— A  number  of 
States  are  impacted  by  the  inability  to  tax 
extensive  Federal  land  holdings;  yet  they 
have  the  responsibility  to  provide  access  to 
or  through  these  Federal  lands.  This  factor 
responds  with  a  modest  apimrtionment  ad- 
justment which  in  no  case  exceeds  two  per- 
centage points. 

Low  Density  Adjustment  Factor.— This 
provision  Is  patterned  after  an  excellent  rec- 
ommendation in  the  Administration  bill, 
that  States  with  low  population  densities 
face  particular  chaUengea  in  financing  high- 
ways which  generally  support  cross-country 
or  interregional  travel  between  more  popu- 
lated States.  Due  to  the  different  overall 
structure  of  this  bill,  this  bill's  low  density 
provision  is  somewhat  different  than  the  Ad- 
ministration's. It  provides  a  smaller  percent- 
age bonus  for  low  density  States  and  pro- 
vides a  low  density  bonus  to  22  States  rather 
than  10  (in  the  Administration  provision). 
SECTION  m.  PROORAll  FLEXIBILITT 

This  section  provides  States  with  signifi- 
cant new  fieziblllty.  Up  to  30  percent  of 
funds  could  be  shifted  annually  from  each  of 
the  main  program  categories  without 
USDOT  approval.  Additional  transfers  of  20 
I>ercent  could  be  made  with  approval,  for  a 
total  annual  transfer  from  a  category  of  SO 
percent. 

By  contrast,  the  Administration  bill  does 
not  provide  for  transferability  between  cat- 
egories without  approval  (though  it  has 
fewer  categories)  and  would  not  allow  trans- 
fers from  Its  urban/rural  program  to  the  Na- 
tional Highway  System  even  with  approval. 

The  Administration's  proposal  also  limits 
transfers  from  the  NHS  to  15  percent,  and  al- 
lows no  transfers  without  approval.  Iliis  lim- 
itation, combined  with  the  small  slse  of  the 
Administration's  proposed  NHS  (leaving  out 
half  of  the  primary  system),  means  that 
some  states  would  receive  M  percent  of  their 
Federal  highway  funds  for  use  on  only  25  per- 
cent of  their  Federal  aid  highwajrs.  Thus,  the 
lack  of  fiexitaillty  could  signlflcanUy  distort 
present  State  highway  programs.  Indeed,  the 
Administration  proposal  offers  less  transfer- 
ability between  categories  than  current  law. 
See  23  U.S.C.  MlOKc).  lOMg),  119(d).  and 
119(f). 

The  new  program  flexibility  provided 
under  this  UU,  when  combined  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  present  program  categories,  is  a 
highway  program  which  represents  continu- 
ity with  change.  It  will  aUow  States  to 
evolve  their  own  areas  of  onphasis  within 
the  general  categorical  framework.  It  would 
result  in  change  but  not  completely  discard 
a  proven  system  for  an  unknown  one. 

AOOmONAL  FBOVISIONS 

SECTION  S«.  CONTINUATION  Of  PBIMABT  SYSTEM 
FORMULA 

This  section  would  extend  the  present  for- 
mula for  apportionment  of  funds  to  States 
for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 

SECTION  MS.  TOLL  PBOJECTS 

This  section  would  expend  the  successful 
pilot  toll  program  authorised  by  the  last 
highway  bill,  allowing  an  unlimited  number 
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of  projects  pursuant  to  the  piroviaions  of  the 
Bucceasful  pilot  progrun. 

This  section  would  also  allow  States  to 
continue  to  collect  tolls  on  certain  roads  be- 
yond the  time  allowed  by  present  law. 

These  provisions  properly  create  incen- 
tives for  additional  private  sector  invest- 
ment In  transportation  facllltlefl. 

The  sinnsors  note  that  the  Administration 
has  proposed  a  major  revision  of  the  present 
toll  project  provision  of  the  highway  code. 
That  revision,  as  worded,  is  tied  to  many  of 
the  other  proposals  offered  by  the  Adminis- 
tration which  are  not  followed  here.  How- 
ever, other  aspects  of  toll  ro«td  revision  in 
the  Administration's  bill  appear  to  have 
merit. 

BBCnON  SOS.  RIOHT  OF  WAY  RBVOLVINO  FUND 

This  section  would  make  a  one  time  au- 
thorisation of  an  additional  SSOO.000,000  to 
this  revolving  fund,  to  assist  financially  hard 
pressed  States  In  making  right  of  way  acqui- 
sitions. By  loaning  funds  to  States,  this  fund 
provides  States  greater  flexibility  to  time 
real  estate  purchases,  and,  over  time,  re- 
duces project  costs. 

BBCnON  ie<.  AODmONB  TO  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

This  section  uixlates  current  law  allowing 
States  to  add  roads  to  the  Interstate  System 
(without  any  additional  Interstate  construc- 
tion financial  obligation  by  the  United 
States).  Roads  added  to  the  system,  whether 
primary  highways  or  toll  roads,  become  eli- 
gible for  I-4R  funds. 

SECTION  S06.  RIOHTS  OF  WAY  FOR  MAOLEV  AND 
OTHER  MODES 

This  provision  would  further  the  develop- 
ment of  a  multimodal  transiwrtation  system 
by  specifying  that  highway  rights  of  way 
will  be  generally  available  for  rail  and  mass 
transit  facilities  without  charge  where  fea- 
sible. 

SECTION  sot.  RintAL  TOURISM 

This  section  recognizes  the  national  inter- 
est in  iiromotlng  and  accommodating  tour- 
ists visiting  our  nation's  natural  wonders. 
Program  modifications  under  this  section 
would  facilitate  these  objectives  which 
would,  in  turn,  help  reduce  our  trade  deficit 
by  attracting  foreign  tourists.  It  would  also 
facilitate    economic    development   in   rural 


SECTION  S07.  FERRY  TRANSPORTATION 

Present  law  permits  Federal  aid  highway 
fbnds  to  participate  in  ferry  construction. 
This  Section  modernizes  present  law  by  al- 
lowing funds  to  be  used  to  refurbish  and  op- 
erate as  well  as  construct  ferries  and  permits 
greater  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  ferries 
which  receive  Federal  assistance.  No  addi- 
tional funding  is  provided  by  the  provision: 
It  simply  allows  States  with  ferry  systems 
greater  flexibility  in  applying  Federal  funds 
to  those  systems. 

SECTION  SOS.  PLANNINO  INCENTIVE 

This  section  would  encourage  comprehen- 
sive planning  by  providing  an  increased  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  projects  in  States 
which  certlfir  that  they  have  developed  co- 
ordinated plans  Including  land  use  and  trans- 
portation elements. 

MATTERS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  BILL 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  several  mat- 
ters not  addressed  in  the  bill  and  the  spon- 
■ora'  view  toward  these  issues. 

NO  REDUCTION  IN  FEDERAL  SHARE 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  this  bill  would  not 
require  SUtes  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  the 
cost  of  Federally  assisted  projects.  This  bill 
continues  present  law  as  to  the  Federal  and 


State  shares  of  Federally  assisted  highway 
projects. 

USER  TAXES  AND  FUNDING  LEVELS 

This  bill  does  not  include  provisions  to  ex- 
tend higl^ay  user  taxes  or  otherwise  modify 
highway  user  taxes  to  support  exjwndltures 
trom  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  during  the 
years  following  this  five  year  authorization 
period.     1 

The  sponsors  intend  to  reserve  judgment 
on  the  farm  of  any  tax  recommendation  to 
the  Finance  Committee  until  the  shape  of 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  is  clear. 

For  ex4mple,  if  there  is  resistance  to  the 
national  heed  for  Increased  funding  levels,  it 
may  be  appropriate  for  Congress  to  pass  only 
a  two-ye4r  highway  bill,  and  revisit  these  is- 
sues in  two  years,  rather  than  commit  to 
five  yean  of  underinvestment  and  further 
long  temi  national  economic  decline. 

In  short,  because  the  tax  issue  is  so  tied  to 
funding  level  issues  which  must  be  aired  and 
decided  Ixr  the  authorizing  Committees,  this 
bill  does  lot  take  a  position  on  tax  levels. 

MATT1  RS  UNDER  JURISDICTION  OF  OTHER 
COMMITTEES 

The  sponsors  briefly  note  that  transit  and 
certain  8$.fety  programs  (under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  t^e  Banking  and  Commerce  Commlt- 
sctively)    are    Important    compo- 
our  national   transportation   pro- 
along  with  highway  legislation, 
part  of  a  final  transportation  bill. 

'AILED  AND  SPECIFIC  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Senators,  thoughtful  interest 
ritnesses.  and  the  Administration 
lloped  specific  proijosals  on  a  large 
^f  issues,  ranging  from  congestion 
pricing  atid  HOV  lane  financing  to  planning. 
These  coacepts  warrant  review  and  attention 
and  may  well  warrant  support. 

This  bm  does  not  intend,  through  omis- 
sion, to  tkke  an  implicit  position  on  the  host 
of  issues  pr  on  other  provisions.  It  intends  to 
set  forth!  &  basic  program  structure  which 
addresses  key  needs  for  funding  increases 
and  flexl»illty. 

The  sponsors  expect  that  they  wiU  be  able 
to  suppoiit  many  other  outstanding  proposals 
of  more  Harrow  scope  within  that  structure 
and  pronllse  their  colleagues  that  they  are 
open  to  sitggestions  in  these  many  areas. 

Mr.  OJRNS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
happy  4ay  whenever  you  can  gret  a 
piece  of  aeglslation  and  work  on  It. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  Senator  Baucus, 
and  Seftator  Reid  as  an  oiigrlnal  co- 
sponsor  ■  of  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation! I  commend  them  for  taking 
the  leadership  on  this  issue  and  for 
with  me  to  incorporate  legls- 
•ecently  introduced  to  promote 
-related  travel. 

llU  we  are  introducing  today 
Its  an  effort  by  those  of  us  who 
represeat  large.  Western  States  to 
make  sure  that  our  States  get  a  fair 
shake  in  the  highway  program  reau- 
thorizattion  process. 

di.te,    the   proposals   that   have 
firth  flrom  the  administration 
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and  oth  ers  have  not  met  the  needs  of 
rural  /  merica.  The  administration's 
proposa  does  treat  rural  States  better 
than  m<  st  people  thought  it  would,  and 
comniend  Secretary  Skinner  for  his 
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Nonetheless,  it  is  time  for  Western 
States  to  seep  forward  and  outline  a 
proposal  wWch  will  meet  our  future 
transportation  needs.  The  "Transpor- 
tation Improvement  Act  of  1991"  is  an 
attempt  to  do  just  that. 

Senators  baucus  and  Reid  have  out- 
lined the  nKijor  provisions  Included  In 
this  bill  so  I  will  not  cover  that  ground 
again. 

I  want  to  'talk  a  little  bit  about  how 
this  bill  fltsj  into  an  overall  strategy  to 
restructure  j  our  western  economies  in 
order  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
1990's. 

I  was  interested  In  Senator  Reid's  re- 
marks in  doling  with  the  Infi-astruc- 
ture  of  thia  country  and  how  we  have 
sort  of  squandered  some  of  our  money 
and  some  df  our  investments  In  not 
really  rebuilding  the  infrastructure  of 
this  great  country. 

I  was  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Kuwait  City.  What 
Saddam  Huisein  did  to  Kuwait  City  in 
7  months'  time  I  am  not  real  sure  we 
are  not  doing  to  ourselves.  It  may  take 
us  a  little  longer,  it  may  take  us  70 
years,  but  for  sure  we  are  doing  the 
same  thing]  He  trashed  the  city,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  infrastructure  of 
this  city.  There  is  no  electric;  there  is 
no  telephoiie;  there  is  no  transpor- 
tation; there  is  no  anything.  Think  of 
the  tremendous  investment  that  it  is 
going  to  tal  :e  to  replace  all  of  that,  re- 
placing the  infrastructure  so  there  is  a 
city  that  la  livable  and  in  which  busi- 
ness can  be  done. 

We  developed  a  strategy  based  on 
what  I  call  the  three  T's;  transpor- 
tation, toiirism,  and  telecommuni- 
cations. Tney  are  very  important  to 
the  West.     1 

The  Amencan  economy  is  at  a  cross- 
roads— we  are  moving  full  steam  ahead 
into  the  Information  Age — a  time  dur- 
ing which  pur  economy  will  become 
more  service  and  information-oriented. 

This  so-csQled  information  revolution 
will  also  transform  our  markets  creat- 
ing a  new  global  economy.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  a  global  economy  now  although 
some  of  us  fkil  to  recognize  that. 

We  are  already  seeing  the  effects  of 
this  transformation  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  info^ation-related  jobs. 

I  truly  beaieve  that  rural  America  is 
uniquely  pasitioned  to  take  advantage 
of  this  changing  economy.  Rural  areas 
can  once  agjaln  prosper  in  an  American 
economy  w^ich  is  more  decentralized 
because  wej  will  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate and  aoordinate  the  movement  of 
commerce  from  more  remote  areas  of 
our  countryL 

I  am  worpcing  in  a  separate  vein  to 
ensure  thati  rural  America  gets  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  information  revolution. 
My  work  asja  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee'p  Communications  Sub- 
committee  is   focused   on   creating  a 
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competitive  enviromnent  to  spur  the 
deployment  of  fiber  optic  cable. 

Fiber  optic  networks  with  be  the  in- 
formation highways  of  the  future,  cmd 
rural  America  must  have  these  high- 
ways. But  this  is  really  another  matter 
for  another  day. 

Today,  we  are  focusing  our  attention 
on  a  bill  that  addresses,  in  part,  the 
other  aspects  of  the  three  "T's"  strat- 
egy—transportation and  tourism. 

This  legislation  includes  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  session  to  im- 
vrove  our  tourism  infk-astructure.  S. 
540.  the  Federal  Rural  Tourism  and 
Recreational  Development  Act. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
healthy  tourism  industry  depends  on 
an  adequate  highway  system.  We  can 
market  the  unique  qualities  of  the 
West  for  our  own  neighborhoods  all 
across  this  country  all  we  want,  but  if 
we  do  not  provide  the  means  for  people 
to  get  there,  they  will  not  come  and 
will  not  spend  their  money — bottom 
Une. 

This  legislation  increases  funding 
levels  for  the  Federal  lands  category 
within  the  highway  program  and  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  these  funds  for  road 
improvements  and  other  inf^-astruc- 
ture-related  purposes.  In  short,  we  are 
committing  more  of  this  Nation's  high- 
way resources  to  an  infrastructure  that 
supports  tourism  on  and  around  Fed- 
eral lands. 

As  Senator  REID  said,  we  live  in  an 
area  where  the  Government  is  the  big- 
gest landowner. 

Federal  lands  in  Western  States  have 
played,  and  will  continue  to  play,  a  key 
role  in  establishing  a  sustainable  tour- 
ism industry  which  is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  new  economic  base  for  western 
communities. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
legislation  put  forth  a  plan  to  revital- 
ize the  transportation  infirastructure 
that  this  country  relies  most  heavily 
on  and,  of  course,  I  am  talking  about 
our  interstate  highways. 

Basically,  the  bottom-line  here  is  de- 
scribed by  two  words:  funding  and 
flexibUity. 

This  legislation  provides  most  States 
with  increased  funding  levels  to  meet 
the  denoands  of  a  deteriorating  trans- 
portation InfHkstructure. 

Research  by  David  Alan  Aschauer 
with  the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
and  other  economists  have  linked  our 
Nation's  lack  of  commitment  to  an 
adequate  inf^rastructure  to  the  "decline 
in  profit  rates  on  private  capital,  sav- 
ings and  sluggish  productivity 
growth." 

This  bill  ftilfills  Congress'  respon- 
sibility to  provide  for  a  highway  infra- 
structure that  can  sustain  economic 
growth. 

This  bill  also  jirovldes  States  with 
the  utmost  flexibility  so  that  they  can 
direct  the  funds  to  the  areas  of  great- 
est need. 


It  is  extremely  important  for  rural 
States  to  recognize  the  link  between 
infrastructure  investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
flexibility  that  is  included  in  this  bill 
will  allow  States  like  Montana  to  de- 
velop a  highway  infirastructure  that 
supports  our  changing  economy. 

We  must  work  to  improve  our  farm- 
to-market  roads  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  export  our  goods  to  other 
parts  of  this  country  and  to  our  foreign 
trading  partners.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  roads  that  support  other  tradi- 
tional Montana  industries  such  as  tim- 
bering and  mining. 

We  must  also  continue  to  develop 
intermodal  transiwrtatlon  centers  that 
create  additional  opportunities  for 
rural  economies  to  compete  in  the 
global  economy. 

One  example  of  this  type  of  project  is 
the  Northern  Express  Transportation 
Authority  [NETA]  in  Shelby.  MT.  This 
inland  port  authority  is  strategically 
located  at  the  Jimcture  of  two  inter- 
state highways  and  two  rail  lines.  They 
act  as  a  shipper  base  for  the  movement 
of  commerce  through  Montana  and  to 
support  commerce  and  trade  between 
Montana  and  Canada.  New  economic 
opportunities  like  NETA  can  be  pur- 
sued by  rural  States  under  the  flexible 
funding  provisions  in  this  bill. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  also  rejects  outright  a  couple  of 
proposals  which  would  do  great  harm 
to  most  Western  States.  These  Include: 
The  elimination  of  the  8&-percent  mini- 
mum allocation,  the  reduction  of  the 
Federal  commitment  to  our  highway 
needs,  and  a  limited  National  Highway 
System. 

I  want  to  make^  special  note  on  that 
last  point  regardinBr  the  National  High- 
way System.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  concept  behind  such  a  system 
which  emphasizes  the  need  to  maintain 
an  Interregional  highway  grid  connect- 
ing rural  and  urban  areas,  west  to  east 
and  north  to  south. 

A  transportation  network  that  sup- 
ports the  major  movements  of  com- 
merce in  this  country  and  acts  as  a 
ba«e  on  which  we  can  continue  to  build 
a  strong,  growing  economy  is  crucial. 
This  is  especially  Important  given  our 
recent  trade  agreement  with  Canada  to 
our  north  and  possible  agreement  with 
Mexico  to  our  south. 

What  urban  areas  tend  to  overlook,  is 
the  fact  that  the  goods  they  receive 
come  firom  and  move  tlQx>ugh  rural 
areas.  In  fact.  75  percent  of  the  inter- 
state mileage  lays  in  areas  with  fewer 
than  5,000  people. 

My  objection  to  the  National  High- 
way System  does  not  revolve  around 
the  concept,  it  revolves  around  the  size 
of  this  system. 

Montana  is  the  fourth  largest  State 
and  is  approximately  the  size  of  Michi- 
gan, niinols,  and  Indiana  combined. 
The  administration's  proposed  Na- 
tional Highway  System  left  an  area  the 


size  of  the  entire  State  of  Indiana  with- 
out a  single  designated  route.  It  also 
fails  to  serve  half  of  our  custom  points 
with  Canada. 

This  is  clearly  unacceptable. 

The  goal  of  a  national  transportation 
policy  should  be  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  America  as  a 
whole. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of 
my  colleagues,  western  and  eastern,  to 
fashion  a  bill  that  achieves  this  goal.  I 
hope  that  they  will  view  this  bill  as  a 
starting  point— a  solid  western  posi- 
tion. 

The  reauthorization  process  is  a  long 
process,  and  I  know  that  there  have 
been  and  will  be  other  proposals  set 
forth.  I  know  this  Senator  approaches 
that  process  with  a  willingness  to  be 
flexible  and  work  to  put  together  a 
highway  bill  that  will  put  America  in 
the  foreftant  of  the  global  economy  in 
the  1990's. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I 
will  not  compromise  as  we  stand  at 
this  crossroads,  and  that  is  my  com- 
mitment to  see  that  rural  America  is 
equipped  with  the  tools  it  needs  to  par- 
ticipate and  prosper  in  this  new  eco- 
nomic environment. 

B*r.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  supiwrt,  and  as  a  cosponsor.  of 
the  legislation  offered  by  Senator  Rsn> 
and  Senator  Baucus. 

As  the  deadline  for  reauthorization  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Program  nears. 
Congress  will  be  forced  to  make  some 
difficult  choices  regarding  the  fbture  of 
our  national  transportation  policy.  By 
most  accounts,  our  highway  iHx>gTam 
over  the  past  several  decades  has  been 
very  successful — the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample of  our  success  is  the  near  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  Sjrstem. 

We  must  act.  however,  to  protect  our 
Investment.  The  35  years  and  over  S130 
billion  invested  in  the  interstates  will 
be  lost  if  we  do  not  spend  adequate 
funds  on  their  maintenance. 

The  many  roads  and  bridges  outside 
of  the  Interstate  System  also  need  our 
attention.  According  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  more  than 
28  percent  of  the  bridges  on  the  Federal 
system  are  either  structurally  defi- 
cient or  functionally  obsolete.  More 
than  40  percent  of  the  pavement  on  the 
current  Federal  system  is  in  either 
poor  or  fair  condition. 

We  pay  for  deteriorating  roads  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Driving  safety  is 
greatly  reduced.  Slower  response  times 
for  emergency  vehicles  have  high 
costs — both  in  human  lives  and  prop- 
erty damage.  Precious  time  and  fuel  Is 
wasted:  The  United  States  wastes  1.25 
billion  hours  and  1.4  billion  barrels  of 
gasoline  a  year  due  to  congestion  on 
limited  access  highways  alone.  Truck- 
ing and  shipping  costs  shoot  up.  On  the 
whole,  studies  have  shown  that  bad 
roads  Increase  the  cost  of  driving  in 
the  United  States  by  almost  SSO  bUUon 
a  year — $121  for  each  licensed  driver. 
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The  administration  has  submitted  its 
proposal  for  a  highway  reauthorization 
to  Congress.  With  all  due  respect  to 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Skinner, 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  an  alternative 
proposal  is  necessary. 

My  first  concern  with  the  adminis- 
tration plan  is  the  level  of  highway 
funding.  While  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
budget  pressures  created  by  our  enor- 
mous deficit,  these  pressures  should 
not  affect  the  Federal  Highway  Pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  col- 
lects highway  user  fees,  primarily 
through  the  Federal  gas  tax.  which 
have  been  earmarked  for  transpor- 
tation improvements  through  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  If  we  are  to  be  honest 
with  the  American  people,  all  of  these 
funds  should  be  spent  on  highway  im- 
provements— unfortunately,  a  portion 
of  these  funds  have  been  systemati- 
cally withheld  in  an  effort  to  mask  the 
true  size  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  S.  562, 
which  would  force  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  spend  all  highway  account  rev- 
enues on  highway  Improvements.  Ac- 
cording to  FHWA  statistics,  the  trust 
fUnd  could  support  spending  of  $20.7  bil- 
lion a  year  over  each  of  the  next  5 
years— an  average  of  $2.6  billion  over 
the  administration's  proposal.  In  con- 
trast, over  the  life  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion proposed  by  the  administration. 
the  surplus  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
will  increase,  not  decrease.  The  author- 
ization and  obligation  levels  included 
in  the  proposal  introduced  today  by 
Senator  Reid  and  Senator  Baucus  will 
result  in  a  substantial  spend-down  of 
the  trust  fund. 

In  addition  to  the  inadequate  level  of 
overall  funding,  the  administration 
proposal  contains  a  number  of  propos- 
als which  are  especially  onerous  for  the 
States.  If  enacted,  the  proposal  will 
represent  a  major  shift  in  responsibil- 
ity for  transportation  funding  from  the 
Federal  to  the  State  level. 

The  most  immediate  problem  the 
State  would  face  under  the  administra- 
tion proposal  is  the  major  increase  in 
the  State  share  of  Federal  highway 
projects.  For  my  own  State  of  Nevada, 
the  administration  has  proposed  a  plan 
which  would  increase  highway  appor- 
tionments to  the  State  by  71  percent. 
While  this  increase  seems  large,  it  is 
not  as  substantial  as  it  appears,  since 
the  administration  has  eliminated 
many  important  discretionary  pro- 
grams, which  are  outside  of  the  appor- 
tionments. 

E^en  if  we  accept  this  figure,  how- 
ever, it  is  unclear  if  the  State  will  ever 
be  able  to  spend  these  funds.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  while  Federal  funding  is  in- 
creased by  71  percent,  the  State  match- 
ing funds  required  to  receive  the  Fed- 
eral funds  must  be  increased  by  over 
400  percent.  The  State  would  have  to 
provide  more  than  five  times  Its  pre- 
vious matching  share  in  order  to  less 
than  double  Its  Federal  funds. 
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In  addition,  the  administration  pro- 
posal places  severe  limits  on  where 
Federal  funds  may  be  spent.  Over  60 
percent  pt  Federal  highway  funds  will 
be  requiiied  to  be  spent  on  the  National 
Highway'  System,  a  150,000  mile  system 
of  roads  deemed  the  most  important  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  850,000 
miles  of  roads  that  are  currently  on 
the  Federal  Highway  System. 

On  the|  one  hand,  the  States  will  be 
required  to  increase  their  investment 
in  the  Ni  tional  Highway  System,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  States  will  be 
required  to  assume  grreater  responsibil- 
ity for  aver  700,000  miles  of  essential 
roads  ou  »ide  of  the  new  system.  As  a 
former  G  ovemor,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Stat<  s  cannot  bear  this  type  of  bur- 
den. 

The  le  rislation  proposed  by  my  col- 
leagues jere  today  will  extend  and  en- 
hance a  Federal  program  which  has 
worked  i;  i  the  past,  both  by  providing  a 
higher  leirel  of  funding  than  the  admin- 
istration and  by  preserving  the  cur- 
rent stnitture  of  the  highway  program. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
highway  program  which,  to  quote  the 
administration's  own  words,  is  a  "de- 
liberate strategy  to  Increase  the  State 
share  an(  likewise  increase  State  pro- 
ductivity." Speaking  firom  experience, 
I  can  teV  you  that  the  States  do  not 
need  Federal  coercion  to  "increase 
their  productivity."  Every  State  gov- 
ernment 1  is  feeling  severe  budgetary 
pressurei  many  to  the  point  of  crisis. 
Services  Jare  being  cut,  and  taxes  are 
being  rased.  Now  is  not  the  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  increase 
the  burdan  on  the  States. 

Quite  simply,  th^  administration's 
proposal  blackmails  xhe  States  into  in- 
creasing their  funding  for  highways 
which  arfc  rightly  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Given  the 
huge  surplus  of  the  highway  trust  fund, 
this  Is  liconsclonable.  The  Reid-Bau- 
cus  proposal  will  maintain  the  needed 
balance  [between  State  and  Federal 
spendlngj  while  providing  the  flexibil- 
ity the  ^tes  need  to  meet  their  indi- 
vidual reiulrements. 

Mr.  Prssident,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Reid-Baucus  highway 
proposal.' 

Mr.  cqNRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Transportation  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991.  I  commend  Senator 
Baucus  abd  Reid  for  their  leadership  in 
developing  this  bill  to  address  our  Na- 
tion's vitzil  transportation  needs. 

Federal  dollars  have  helped  build 
highwayd  across  the  Nation  since  the 
early  199b'8.  The  present  Federal  Aid 
Highway  'Program  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful,  enduring,  cooperative 
partnerships  ever  undertaken  by  Fed- 
eral and  local  governmental  agencies. 

In  rural  areas  like  North  Dakota,  the 
overall  good  health  of  our  entire  econ- 
omy depends  on  the  condition  of  our 
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trajisportatlbn  system.  A  sound  high- 
way system  Is  the  lifeblood  of  a  State's 
economic  development. 

However,  1  transportation  in  rural 
America  is  I  at  a  critical  juncture. 
Major  chang|es  are  occurring  in  the  so- 
cial, economilc,  and  demographic  struc- 
ture of  rural  America;  and  the  trans- 
portation industry  itself  is  contribut- 
ing to  these  changes. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  deregulation 
of  the  transportation  industry— rail, 
air,  truck,  and  bus— has  improved  serv- 
ice and  redu|:ed  costs  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

But,  in  mich  of  rural  America,  de- 
regulation l^as  had  adverse  effects  on 
rural  farmet^.  business  people,  and 
communities.  Abandonment  of  rail 
lines  and  the  loss  of  air  and  bus  serv- 
ices have  left  many  farmers  and  rural 
communities  dependent  on  trucks  and 
private  automobiles. 

More  than  700  miles  of  railroad  lines 
in  North  Dakota  have  been  abandoned 
over  the  pas ;  8  years,  leaving  trucking 
as  the  predo:  ninant  means  of  transport 
for  the  Stale's  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

Many  of  ^  orth  Dakota's  roads  were 
built  more  t  lan  30  years  ago  and  were 
designed  to  accommodate  the  lighter 
traffic  loads  of  that  period.  However, 
today.  the»i  same  roads  carry  far 
greater  traffic  volumes  and  heavier  ve- 
hicles. At  the  same  time,  severe  weath- 
er and  general  aging  of  the  system 
have  contributed  to  the  extensive  dete- 
rioration of]  road  surfaces  across  the 
State. 

It  must 
fully  fund  t 
tion's  exist 
Federal  sys 
dollars  are 
States  built 
assistance  of 


a  priority  of  Congress  to 
maintenance  of  this  Na- 
highway  system.  The 
m  is  aging,  and  additional 
needed  for  its  upkeep, 
their  highways  with  the 
Federal  funds,  confident 
that  a  long-term  commitment  existed. 
Now  the  Bush  administration's  pro- 
posed Surfaie  Transportation  Act  of 
1991  proposes  to  dramatically  change 
the  highway  program  and  turn  more 
flscal  responsibility  back  to  State  and 
local  jurisdidtions. 

Our  Federal  commitment  needs  to  be 
strengthenedl  not  weakened.  Studies 
have  Indicated  that  compared  to  other 
developed  nations,  the  United  States  is 
underinvesting  In  its  transportation  in- 
frastructure.! The  legislation  we  are  In- 
troducing toiay  woiild  begin  to  reverse 
that  trend.  It  calls  for  critically  needed 
additional  funding,  and  it  explicitly  re- 
jects the  adinlnistration's  proposal  to 
increase  the;  State  match.  Increasing 
local  match  Requirements  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  rural  Western 
States.  In  niral  areas  the  local  taxes 
which  support  highway  construction 
and  malntem  mce  are  already  above  the 
national  avehtge.  Rural  States  simply 
do  not  have  tihe  ability  to  generate  ade- 
quate revenie  to  replace  Federal  dol- 
lars and  still  preserve  and  improve 
their  transportation  systems. 
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This  bill  would  build  on  our  very  suc- 
cessful, time-tested,  existing  highway 
programs.  It  would  extend  the  current 
funding  categories  for  preservation  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  give 
greater  emphasis  on  bridge  mainte- 
nance projects,  provide  for  increased 
funding  of  Indian  reservation  roads, 
and  create  a  rural  tourism  program  to 
promote  our  Nation's  parks. 

This  bill  would  also  give  States  more 
flexibility  to  choose  the  projects  to  be 
pursued  with  Federal  funds.  It  recog- 
nizes the  special  needs  of  Western  and 
rural  States  and  addresses  those  needs 
through  the  creation  of  bonuses  for  ad- 
verse weather,  low  density,  and  high 
Federal  land  use. 

Our  policy  challenge  Is  to  build  upon 
our  past  achievements  and  continue  to 
develop  a  transportation  system  that 
will  promote  our  Nation's  economic 
growth  and  international  competitive- 
ness. It  Is  truly  a  false  economy  to  ne- 
glect our  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture. We  will  pay  dearly  for  poor  roads 
through  inefficiency  and  delasrs,  in- 
creased vehicle  operating  costs,  higher 
taxes,  and  higher  prices  for  a  wide 
range  of  goods  and  services. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  a  useful  starting 
point  for  the  authorizing  committee's 
deliberations  on  developing  a  national 
transportation  program  tailored  to  the 
diverse  needs  of  a  growing  America.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  conmiittee 
to  examine  its  provisions  carefully. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  f^om  Ne- 
vada and  Montana  in  introducing  the 
Transportation  Improvements  Act  of 
1991:  legislation  which  directly  address- 
es the  long-overdue  road  and  infra- 
structure projects  vital  to  our  produc- 
tivity and  competitiveness  as  a  nation. 
I  commend  Senators  Reid  and  BAUCUS 
for  their  efforts  on  this  bill,  and  for  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  they  have  facili- 
tated in  this  legislative  effort. 

Today,  we  have  joined  together  to 
stand  up  for  those  niral  and  Western 
States  which  undoubtedly  would  be 
treated  unfairly  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  surface  transportation 
reauthorization  bill.  That  proposal 
clearly  leaves  our  States  holding  the 
bag  with  respect  to  responsibility  for 
Federal  roads  projects.  Without  a  com- 
prehensive, fair,  and  equitable  plan 
that  addresses  the  needs  of  not  only 
the  urban  areas  but  also  our  vast  rural 
roads,  we  will  accomplish  little  In  the 
way  of  improving  our  national  inftu- 
structure  and  productivity. 

Our  economy  and  future  competitive- 
ness require  the  strong  legislative  ac- 
tion we  have  proposed  here  today.  Pub- 
lic safety  and  mobility  simply  demand 
It.  The  highway  trust  fund  grows  larger 
and  larger  while  our  roads  are  in  dis- 
repair and  our  bridges  are  becoming 
unsafe.  This  legislation  calls  for  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  funding  for  these 
priorities,  and  our  5-year  plan  distrib- 
utes  this   funding   increase   to   vnuc- 


tically  every  State.  More  Important, 
the  funding  formulas  contain  the  flexi- 
bility States  will  need  to  accomplish 
any  meaningful  improvements  within 
their  borders. 

The  Transportation  Improvements 
Act  also  speaks  to  serious  concerns  we 
have  found  with  the  administration 
bill;  namely;  the  preservation  of  exist- 
ing Federal-aid  highway  systems;  the 
f^mess  of  Increased  cost-sharing  ra- 
tios—especially to  States  such  as 
South  Dakota  that  already  spend  more 
State  dollars  per  capita  than  a  major- 
ity of  States;  continuation  of  minimum 
allocation  requirements;  lack  of  hazard 
elimination  funding;  compensation  for 
Federal  lands;  and  Increased  funding 
for  much-needed  reservation  road  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few 
areas  in  which  this  legislation  will  ad- 
dress the  highway  needs  and  priorities 
existing  in  the  country  today  more  ef- 
fectively than  the  administration's 
proposal.  I  am  certain  that  this  bill 
will  treat  rural  States  like  South  Da- 
kota equitably  and  enhance  our  na- 
tional highway  system.  While  there  are 
many  differing  ideas  on  which  form  our 
transportation  policy  should  take,  I 
hope  that  we  can  all  agree  that  the  pol- 
icy should  be  fair  to  rural  States  across 
the  country. 

Again,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
effort  today  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Chairman  BURDICK  and  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  ensure  that  rural  States  re- 
ceive a  fair  shake  in  this  year's  reau- 
thorization legislation. 


By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  824.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  the  emer- 
gency bank  investment  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

KMKROENCY  BANK  INVESTMENT  FUND  ACT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  very  essential  bill  for  the  future  of 
our  banking  system  and  bank  cus- 
tomers who  continue  to  need  credit  if 
they  are  to  grow  and  prosper. 

I  hardly  need  to  mention  that  the 
U.S.  banking  system  is  experiencing  a 
serious  credit  crunch,  which  threatens 
to  squeeze  not  only  borrowers  but  also 
the  banks  themselves. 

Without  new  or  restructvired  loans, 
many  recession-slowed  businesses  can't 
meet  their  jiresent  debt  obligations.  As 
more  loans  move  into  the  problem  cat- 
egory, more  banks  fall  short  of  capital 
requirements.  They  can't  make  new 
loans,  businesses  can't  make  existing 
payments,  banks  can't  afford  to  pay 
high  dividends  to  attract  capital,  and 
the  death  spiral  begins  to  drag  every- 
one down. 

Since  the  second  quarter  of  1990.  eco- 
nomic data  indicates  that  credit  has 
been  tightening.  This  has  led  to  large 
cutbacks  in  overall  economic  activity 
in  certain  sectors  of  our  economy  and 


particularly  in  certain  regions  of  the 
country.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
1990  and  Into  the  beginning  of  1991,  that 
credit  tightening  has  spread  to  more 
types  of  lending,  and  to  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  cities  and  States. 

The  great  danger  facing  the  national 
economy  Is  that  it  is  in  a  dimcult 
downward  spiral,  in  which  banks  and 
thrifts  are  reluctant  or  unable  to  lend 
money,  due  to  capital  and  other  con- 
straints, and  this  inability  to  lend 
leads  to  further  contractions  in  the 
economy.  Business  contracts.  Cash 
flows  fall.  Banks  experience  greater 
stress  and  losses,  which  in  turn  places 
greater  strain  on  the  FDIC  and  its  al- 
ready inadequate  bank  insurance  fUnd. 

Indeed,  analysis  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  others  suggests  that  the 
bank  insurance  fund  will  be  insolvent 
by  early  1992. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
plan  to  use  borrowings  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  pump  S25  billion  into 
the  bank  insurance  fund.  Losses  to  the 
FDIC  are  now  estimated  to  be  nearly 
$30  billion  over  a  3^year  jwrlod  that 
began  in  July  1990.  Spending  by  the 
bank  insurance  fUnd  is  expected  to  be 
almost  $22  billion  in  1991  and  S16  billion 
in  1992.  In  all  probabUity,  this  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  opjwrtunity 
now,  before  the  credit  crunch  turns 
troubled  banks  into  failed  banks,  to 
stave  off  the  collapse  of  many  banking 
institutions.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  shape  a  banking  industry  that  would 
be  profitable  and  will  stimulate  our 
economy.  We  may  also  have  the  oi>por- 
tunity  to  stave  off  massive  bank  fail- 
ures that  cannot  do  anything  other 
than  deplete  the  FDIC  fUnds,  ulti- 
mately costing  the  taxpayers  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  create  an  emergency  bank 
investment  fund  charged  with  invest- 
ing new  capital  in  troubled  banks  and 
directing  the  kind  of  mergers  and  con- 
solidations that  will  leave  a  healthier 
industry.  This  idea  has  its  roots  in  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  of 
the  1930's.  Its  applicability  in  the 
present  situation  has  drawn  favorable 
comment  from  a  number  of  experts  re- 
cently. 

It  may  be  that  the  economy  comes 
back  quickly  and  that  few  such  invest- 
ments in  banks  will  be  necessary.  I 
hope  that  is  the  case.  But  if  it  is  not, 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  put  it 
in  place  now,  before  such  a  crisis  hits, 
a  mechanism  to  pimip  new  capital  into 
the  system  and  to  stimulate  the  types 
of  consolidations  that  will  lead  to  a 
sounder  banking  system.  I  hoi>e  this 
proposal  will  serve  as  a  legislative 
starting  point.  I  believe,  most  of  all. 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  to  ad- 
dress the  shortage  of  capital  available 
to  banks. 
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The  Treasury  Department  released 
its  study  of  the  banklDg  industry  and 
made  numerous  sound  recommenda- 
tions, but  for  all  the  good  discussion  In 
that  study.  I  regret  that  It  did  not  ad- 
drees  more  fUlly  the  capital  needs  of 
the  industry.  By  investing  additional 
capital  in  banks,  I  am  not  proposing 
that  we  iffop  up  all  of  the  banks  that 
are  in  trouble.  Quite  the  contrary.  In- 
vestments should  be  used  to  push  need- 
ed consolidations  and  to  attract  pri- 
vate capital. 

Many  experts  have  accurately  ob- 
served that  the  banking  industry  has  a 
dual  problem:  Too  little  capital,  and 
too  many  banks.  For  that  reason,  the 
emergency  bank  investment  fund,  cre- 
ated in  my  bill,  would  condition  its  in- 
vestments in  bank  equities  on  various 
mergers,  consolidations.  Investments 
of  private  capital,  or  changes  in  bank 
investment  and  management  practices 
that  will  produce  a  sounder  banking 
system.  The  plan  I  have  laid  out  pro- 
vides for  up  to  $50  billion  to  be  bor- 
rowed Itom  the  U.S.  Treasury,  for 
which  interest  will  be  paid,  with  these 
ftmds  to  be  invested  in  bank  stocks 
that  are  now  generally  depressed  and 
likely  to  rebound  with  the  health  of 
the  Industry. 

My  objective  is  to  draw  new  capital 
to  the  Industry  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  in  its  Depression  era 
years,  siwnt  some  SIO  billion,  a  lot  of 
money  then,  and  returned  all  of  it  to 
the  Treasury  with  about  $500  million  in 
profits.  I  think  this  kind  of  an  invest- 
ment now  could  have  the  same  result. 
Certainly,  the  need  is  there,  and  the 
danger  of  unnecessary  bank  failures  is 
there.  We  have  an  opportunity,  and  I 
would  hope  we  would  use  that  opi>or- 
tunlty  to  establish  this  fund  now  be- 
fore we  are  faced  with  both  a  banking 
crisis  and  a  credit  crisis. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
new,  temporary  Oovemment-sponsored 
enterinlse  called  the  emergency  bank 
investment  fund.  The  fund  would  be  es- 
tablished to  Invest  capital  in  margin- 
ally capitalized,  but  otherwise  sound, 
banks  and  to  encourage  reforms  or  con- 
solidations or  investments  by  private 
groups  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  banking 
system  has  sufficient  capital  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
to  strengthen  the  banking  system,  and 
to  prevent  excessive  losses  to  the  bank 
insoranoe  fund. 

The  emergency  bank  investment  fund 
would  be  run  by  a  board  and  a  director. 
It  would  not  take  many  people  or  a 
great  bureaucracy.  The  director  would 
be  a  private  cltlxen  who  has  consider- 
able experience  with  ha-nVing  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  who  would  be 
Mipointed  by  the  President.  The  board 
would  be  ex  oCDclo,  and  would  consist 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  FDIC,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a  rep- 
resentative flrom  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  a  representative  from  the  Depart- 


ment of]  the  Treasury.  The  fund  would 
utilize  the  expertise  and  data  of  the 
banking  regulators  and  the  FDIC  in 
analjrzlng  banks  and  their  financial 
condition,  and  the  viability  of  their  fu- 
ture prospects. 

The  purposes  of  the  f\md  would  be  to 
prevent  an  unmanageable  number  of 
bank  failures.  The  current  estimates 
indicate  that  the  bank  Insurance  fund 
will  be  tiearly  Insolvent  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished to  assist  those  marginally  cap- 
italized banks  that  are  viable  to  be- 
come hpalthy  by  providing  capital, 
condltlotied  upon  sounder  manage- 
ment, if  that  is  necessary,  or  upon 
mergers!  and  consolidations,  if  those 
are  necassary,  or  upon  the  raising  of 
private  capital.  It  is  also  envisioned 
that  a  sponger  banking  system  would 
help  braak  the  current  cycle  of  cut- 
backs i»  lending  due  to  insufficient 
capital,  which  in  turn  exacerbates  the 
recessioB  in  the  economy. 

The  fund  would  be  provided  with  a 
$50  billion  line  of  credit  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  be  drawn  down  in  Govern- 
ment botids  in  blocks  of  S5  billion.  The 
fund  would  use  the  bonds  to  provide 
funds  td  buy  stock  in  various  banks 
that  arel  deemed  to  be  marginally  cap- 
italized, but  not  in  danger  of  collapse. 
The  fund's  Investments  would  be  in 
preferred  stock,  or  common  stock,  or 
warrants,  or  other  types  of  invest- 
ments that  would  allow  the  fUnd  to  re- 
alize gains  when  the  bank's  financial 
conditions  Improve.  For  those  banks 
that  woiild  like  to  buy  back  that  stock 
in  due  dme,  they  would  have  the  first 
option  OS  purchase  their  shares  back 
from  the!  fund. 

The  fond  would  issue  notes  to  the 
Treasurj  to  offset  the  bonds,  so  the  in- 
terest wjould  be  covered,  and  the  tax- 
payers \90uld  not  be  charged  anything. 
When  market  conditions  permit,  the 
fund  wonild  sell  its  individual  bank 
stocks,  iind  use  those  proceeds  along 
with  any  dividends  received  or  profits 
fi"om  warrants  or  other  investments  to 
repay  the  notes  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

The  fv|nd  Itself  would  cease  to  exist 
within  5:  years  of  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment, and  would  be  required  to  liq- 
uidate fully  its  interest  within  10  years 
of  its  date  of  establishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  wait  for  the  general  collapse 
of  banks  and  mass  failures  before  we 
put  in  place  a  device  to  take  care  of 
falling  banks  and  a  device  to  strength- 
en the  economy.  I  believe  we  need  to 
get  it  gof  ng  now,  to  have  such  a  mecha- 
nism in  jplace,  maybe  in  the  hope  that 
we  do  dot  need  it.  In  any  event,  we 
must  not  be  caught  short,  and  must 
not  allow  the  kind  of  failures  to  begin 
in  the  bimking  industry  that  began  so 
slowly  Ijut  rose  so  rapidly  in  the  S&L 
industryi 

Mr.  Pvesldent.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  exajnine  this  legislation  carefully 
and  will  support  it. 


S. 


By  Mr, 
825.  A 
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HATCH: 

bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Preclsa  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Inc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

REUEF  OF  PRKISA  CALCULATINO  MACHINE  CO., 

j  mc. 

Mr.  HATqH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Preclsa  Calculating  Machine 
Co.,  Inc.,  OQ  behalf  of  my  constituent. 
Mr.  Eugene  Wagner.  The  legislation  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  pay 
Preclsa  the  $mn  of  $802,796  in  full  satis- 
faction of  it^  claims  for  the  losses  sus- 
tained, expehses  Incurred,  and  damages 
sufiered  as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  the 
property  of  jthe  corporation  by  the  In- 
ternal Reveaue  Service  resulting  in  the 
ultimate  deftruction  of  the  company's 
business.      | 

Leglslatiob  at  this  time  is  the  only 
way  Mr.  Wagner  may  expect  to  receive 
any  compensation  for  the  inappropri- 
ate actions  of  the  IRS  between  1954  and 
1960.  Let  me  provide  a  brief  outline  of 
the  history  ©f  this  case. 

On  October  10.  1952,  Preclsa  was  in- 
corporated ill  the  State  of  Utah  for  the 
purpose  of  selling,  buying,  and  distrib- 
uting business  machines  and  equip- 
ment. Subsequently,  Preclsa  included 
orthopedic  {products  in  its  business 
line.  DuringTthls  time,  Preclsa  utilized 
common  facilities,  consolidated  finan- 
cials  and  a  single  accounting  system 
for  all  of  its  business. 

During  the  period  from  1954  to  1956, 
the  company  incurred  losses  for  the 
business  machines  and  equipment  por- 
tion of  the  business  but  experienced 
significant  ]>rofits  f^m  selling  its  or- 
thopedic pro  ducts.  In  1957,  the  IRS  con- 
ducted an  kudit  and  determined  that 
the  business  machines  and  equipment 
portion  was  la  separate  entity  fi-om  the 
orthopedic  t>i*oducts  sales  segment  of 
the  businesi.  The  IRS  therefore  dis- 
allowed the  deductions  and  losses  in- 
curred by  the  business  machines  and 
equipment  ^vision  as  offset  against 
the  orthopedic  profits  for  the  tax  peri- 
ods ftom  1914  to  1956.  This  resulted  in 
substantial  tax  deficiencies. 

The  IRS  additionally  assessed  tax  as- 
sessments aeralnst  Precisa's  president, 
Mr.  Wagner,;  and  his  ex-wife  for  the  1954 
and  1955  tak  periods  and  against  Mr. 
Wagner  Individually  for  1956.  The  IRS 
concluded  that  Preclsa  was  Mr.  Wag- 
ner's alter  e|ro. 

After  exhtiustlng  their  administra- 
tive remedies  in  these  proceedings  in 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  In  October  1957, 
Mr.  Wagner Itraveled  to  Switzerland  to 
confer  with  Precisa's  part  owner, 
Preclsa  Factory,  and  its  attorney 
about  the  mS  matter.  In  January  1958, 
while  Mr.  Vfagner  was  still  out  of  the 
country,  th4  IRS  Imposed  Jeopardy  as- 
sessments against  the  assets  of  Preclsa 
and  subsequently  seized  the  corporate 
assets.  Duritig  this  period,  Preclsa  had 
been  storing  personal  property  belong- 
ing to  others.  This  personal  laroperty 
was  include*  1  in  the  property  seized  by 
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the  IRS,  some  of  which  was  auctioned 
off  by  the  IRS  on  June  10,  1950.  These 
transactions  occurred  while  the  deter- 
mination of  the  tax  issues  by  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court  was  still  pending . 

In  April  1960,  the  IRS  a^ain  held  a 
public  auction  in  which  Precisa  assets 
as  well  as  property  belon^ng  to  third 
parties  was  sold.  Having  previously  re- 
ceived a  list  of  items  to  be  auctioned, 
Mr.  Warmer  promptly  issued  a  letter 
from  Switzerland  informing  the  IRS 
that  certain  of  the  listed  items  did  not 
belong  to  Precisa.  Based  on  the  post- 
mark, this  letter  should  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  IRS  prior  to  the  auction; 
however,  the  IRS  claims  that  it  did  not 
receive  the  letter  until  after  the  auc- 
tion. All  of  the  items  sold  at  each  of 
the  auctions  were  of  a  nonperishable 
nature,  not  subject  to  being  wasted  or 
sold. 

In  May  1961,  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  pur- 
suant to  a  stipulation,  found  no  tax 
due  from  Precisa.  These  findings  and 
stipulation  came  too  late  as  Precisa  all 
but  ceased  operations  after  the  Janu- 
ary 1958  seizures.  Those  seizures  not 
only  resulted  In  Precisa  losing  Its  or- 
thopedic supplier  contract,  but  the 
company  also  found  that  other  prospec- 
tive orthopedic  suppliers  were  reluc- 
tant to  conduct  business  because  of  the 
circmnstances. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary Is  being  asked  to  examine  the  mer- 
its of  this  legislative  proposal  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  Injustice  done  to  this  par- 
ticular U.S.  citizen  taxi>ayer.  This  leg- 
islation is  similar  to  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  1st  session  of  the  100th 
Congress  and  the  legislation  introduced 
by  former  Senator  Wallace  Bennett  on 
Jiine  6, 1974. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Spectter,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Shelby): 
S.  826.  A  bin  to  establish  a  special- 
ized corps  of  judges  necessary  for  cer- 
tain Federal  proceedings  required  to  be 
conducted,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AOMDaSTRATIVK  LAW  JUDGE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  again  Introduce  legislation  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
iwndent  Corps  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges.  I  believe  that  this  important 
legislation  is  both  timely  and  nec- 
essary, and  will  have  a  profound  Influ- 
ence on  shaping  the  future  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  United 
States.  A  consistent  and  faithful  sup- 
porter of  this  legislation  was  Senator 
John  Heinz.  His  leadership  in  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  Important  reforms  in 
the  administrative  law  system  was  re- 
markable, and  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  his  previous  efforts  re- 
garding this  bill. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  in  19i6  the 
number  and  functions  of  administra- 
tive law  Judges  have  changed  dramati- 


cally. Today,  these  important  dispens- 
ers of  justice  are  being  called  upon  to 
make  increasingly  more  difficult  deci- 
sions. While  administrative  law  judges 
are  increasingly  called  upon  to  make 
hard  choices  they  are  increasingly  feel- 
ing the  pressures  to  conform  their  deci- 
sions to  the  will  of  the  administrative 
agency.  There  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  substantial  allegations  of  abuse 
and  bad  faith  being  raised  by  both 
agencies  and  ALJ's.  This  problem  was 
continued  to  raise  the  levels  of  distnist 
by  parties  who  find  themselves  in  be- 
fore an  ALJ  and  this  distrust  mandates 
a  legislative  response. 

Administrative  law  judges  are  called 
upon  to  be  independent  actors  who  are 
not  beholden  to  either  their  agencies  or 
other  parties.  However,  judges  con- 
tinue to  be  paid,  housed,  and  staffed  by 
the  agencies  for  whom  they  adjudicate 
cases.  I  believe  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  this  dilemma  is  to  create  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  whose  function  is  to  house 
and  support  administrative  law  judges. 

The  concept  of  an  Independent  Corps 
of  ALJ's  is  not  new.  This  idea  was  first 
implemented  by  a  number  of  States 
who  recognized  the  utility  of  this  type 
of  legislation.  This  is  a  situation  where 
the  Federal  Government  should  follow 
the  lead  of  States  and  establish  a  pro- 
gram which  will  be  both  successful  and 
be  adaptable  as  our  society  advances. 

Generally,  this  bill  would  establish 
an  independent  corps  for  administra- 
tive law  judges  which  would  operate 
under  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. The  corps  would  be  governed  by 
a  chief  administrative  law  judge.  Fur- 
ther, the  corps  would  be  divided  into 
eight  divisions,  with  each  division  gov- 
erned by  a  division  chief  administra- 
tive law  Judge.  The  chief  and  division 
chief  ALJ's  would  be  Presidential  ap- 
pointments, by  and  with  the  advise  and 
consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  chief  and  division  chief  ALJ's 
would  form  a  council.  The  Council 
would  be  the  policjrmaking  body  for 
the  corps.  The  Council  would  have  the 
authority  to  assign  judges  to  divisions, 
appoint  persons  as  administrative  law 
judges,  prescribe  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  for  the  corps,  issue  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  for  the  ef- 
ficient conduct  of  the  corps,  and  gen- 
erally manage  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  the  corps. 

The  bill  provides  explicit  protections 
for  ALJ's.  The  corps  would  continue  to 
make  appointments  of  administrative 
law  judges  from  a  register  of  qualified 
candidates  maintained  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management.  In  order  for  an 
ALJ  to  be  involuntarily  reassigned  to  a 
new  permanent  duty  station,  an  ALJ 
must  receive  a  written  explanation 
from  the  Council  stating  that  such  a 
move  is  required  in  order  to  meet  sub- 
stantial changes  in  workloads.  ALJ's 
would  continue  to  hear  and  adjudicate 
the  same  types  of  cases  which  they 


presently  decide.  Further,  ALJ's  would 
continue  to  be  assigned  cases  within 
thefr  division  on  a  rotating  basis  tak- 
ing into  account  Issues  of  expertise  and 
education.  In  addition,  ALJ's  would  be 
given  the  expUclt  authority  to  con- 
tinue to  act  as  special  masters  pursu- 
ant to  Federal  rule  of  civil  procedure 
53(A).  This  bill  also  contains  provisions 
for  the  removal  and  discipline  of  ad- 
ministrative law  judges.  The  bill  con- 
tinues specific  protections  of  ALJ's, 
and  provides  that  they  may  not  be  re- 
moved, suspended,  reprimanded,  or  dis- 
ciplined except  for  misconduct  or  ne- 
glect of  duty.  Further,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  removal  of  ALmT's  due  to  phys- 
ical or  mental  disability.  These  are 
protections  which  provide  the  nec- 
essary balance  of  independence  tem- 
pered with  proper  administrative  con- 
trol. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  provisions 
for  the  smooth  transition  of  authority, 
regarding  ALJ's  trom  the  agencies  to 
the  corps.  A  key  provision  of  this  tran- 
sition is  that  within  2  years  of  enact- 
ment, the  bill  provides  for  a  study  and 
an  offering  of  proposed  legislation 
which  would  further  streamline  the  ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking  itrocess. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  de- 
signed to  address  two  critical  Issues 
which  face  our  Nation.  First,  an  inde*^ 
I)endent  corps  is  vital  to  the  continued 
impartial  resolution  of  Issues  and  deci- 
sions of  cases  arising  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  Second,  this 
bill  streamlines  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy in  order  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  listened  and  responded  to  con- 
cerns regarding  this  bill,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  concerns  were  legisla- 
tively addressable,  some  changes  have 
been  made.  1  recognize  that  virtually 
no  one  will  feel  this  legislation  is  a 
perfect  solution  to  the  problems  faced 
by  administrative  law  judges,  but  It  is 
a  response  to  a  growing  problem  in  our 
administrative  system  of  justice.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress,  this 
bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  but  died  before  the 
full  Senate  could  act. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  year  the  bill 
will  quickly  receive  strong  support  In 
committee  and  passage  on  the  floor, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  and  support  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  bill  be  jointed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcx>rd.  as 
follows: 

8.836 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentative*  of  the  United  State$  of  America  in 
Congrest  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  aa  the  "Administrative  Law  Judge 
Corpa  Act". 
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SBC.  2.  (a)  Chapter  S  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding:  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter. 

"SUBCHAPTER  VI— ADMINI8TRATTVE 
LAW  JUDGE  CORPS 
-ISM.  DefiBitfoM 

"For  the  purpoeea  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  'a^ncy'  means  an  authority  referred 
to  in  section  561(1)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  'Corpe'  means  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  of  the  United  States  established 
under  section  506  of  this  title; 

"(3)  'administratlTe  law  Judge'  means  an 
administrative  law  Judge  appointed  under 
section  3105  of  this  title  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corjie  Act  or  under  section  SS9a  of  this 
title  after  such  effective  date; 

"(4)  'chief  Judge'  means  the  chief  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  appointed  and  serving 
under  section  Sfl7  of  this  title; 

"(5)  'Council'  means  the  Council  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  Corpe  established 
under  section  SW  of  this  title; 

"(6)  'Boari',  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
means  the  Complaints  Resolution  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  S09c  of  this  title;  and 

"(7)  'division  chief  Judge'  means  the  chief 
administrative  law  Judge  of  a  division  ap- 
pointed and  serving  under  section  S98  of  this 
UUe. 


MOM.  Batabltahment;  membenhip 

"(a)  There  is  established  an  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Corps  consisting  of  all  adminis- 
trative law  Judges,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b).  Such  Corpe  shall 
be  located  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"(b)  An  administrative  law  Judge  serving 
as  such  on  the  date  of  the  conmiencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Corpe  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corpe  as  of  that  date.  An  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  who  is  appointed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Corpe  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Corpe  as  of  the  date  of  such  appoint- 
ment. 

"IMV-  CUef  adainiatrmtive  law  Jodfe 

"(a)  The  chief  administrative  law  Judge 
shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Corpe  and  shall  be  the  presiding  Judge  of 
the  Corps.  The  chief  Judge  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  chief  Judge  must 
be  an  administrative  law  Judge  who  has 
served  as  an  administrative  law  Judge  for  at 
least  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment as  chief  Judge.  The  chief  Judge 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  or  until 
a  SQCceaaor  is  appointed  and  qualifies  to 
serve,  whichever  is  earlier.  A  chief  Judge 
may  be  reappointed  upon  the  expiration  of 
hla  term,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(bXl)  If  the  ofHce  of  chief  Judge  is  vacant, 
the  division  chief  Judge  who  is  senior  in 
length  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
shall  serve  as  acting  chief  Judge  until  such 
vacancy  is  filled. 

"(2)  If  two  or  more  division  chief  Judges 
have  the  same  length  of  service  as  members 
of  the  Council,  the  division  chief  Judge  who 
Is  senior  in  length  of  service  as  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  shall  serve  as  such  acting 
chief  Judge. 

"(c)  The  chief  Judge  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  malte 
a  written  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  concerning  the  business  of  the 
Corps  daring  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
report  shall  include  Information  and  rec- 


ommendajtions  of  the  Council  concerning  the 
future  personnel  requirements  of  the  Corpe. 

"(d)  Anjer  serving  as  chief  Judge,  such  indi- 
vidual m^y  continue  to  serve  as  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  unless  such  individual  has 
been  removed  from  office  in  accordance  with 
section  59Dc  of  this  title. 

"SSW.  Divisions  of  the  Corpe;  division  chief 
Judges 

"(a)  Each  Judge  of  the  Corps  shall  be  as- 
signed to  fa  division  by  the  Council,  pursuant 
to  sectioii  599.  The  assignment  of  a  Judge 
who  was  |,n  administrative  law  Judge  on  the 
date  of  oommencement  of  the  operation  of 
the  Corp4  shall  be  made  after  consideration 
of  the  areas  of  specialization  in  which  the 
judge  ha^  served.  Each  division  shall  be 
headed  bf  a  division  chief  Judge  who  shall 
exercise  administrative  supervision  over 
such  divi^on. 

"(b)  Th  i  divisions  of  the  Corpe  sliall  be  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Dirlsion  of  Communications,  Public 
Utility,  aiid  Transportation  Regulation. 

"(2)  Division  of  Safety  and  Environmental 
Regulatic  n. 

"(3)  Div  Ision  of  Labor. 

"(4)  Div  ision  of  Labor  Relations. 

"(5)  Dli  Ision  of  Health  and  Benefits  {Pro- 
grams. 

"(6)  Ditision  of  Securities,  Conmiodlties, 
and  Trade  Regulation. 

"(7)  Division  of  General  Programs. 

"(8)  Division  of  Financial  Services  Institu- 
tions.      I 

"(c)(1)  The  division  chief  Judge  of  each  di- 
vision set)  forth  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed b^  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  oonsent  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  di- 
vision chief  Judge,  an  individual  must  have 
served  asjan  administrative  law  judge  for  at 
least  ilvei  years  and  should  possess  experi- 
ence and  Expertise  in  the  specialty  of  the  di- 
vision to  Which  such  person  is  an  appointee. 

"(3)  Dlnsion  chief  Judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed mr  five-year  terms  except  that  of 
those  division  chief  Judges  first  appointed, 
the  P>resifent  shall  designate  two  such  indi- 
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be  appointed  for  five-year  terms, 
four-year  terms,  and  two  for  three- 


division  chief  judge  appointed  to 
expired  term  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  tiie  remainder  of  such  predecessor's 
term,  butj  may  be  reappointed  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (5). 

"(5)  A4y  division  chief  judge  may  be 
reappointed  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
if  nomlnaJted  for  such  appoint^ment  pursuant 
to  the  pr<yrision  of  this  title. 

"(6)  Any  Judge,  after  serving  as  division 
chief  Jud#e  may  continue  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
ministraUve  law  Judge  unless  such  individ- 
ual has  been  removed  flrom  office  in  accord- 
ance wlthj  section  S99c  of  this  title. 
"1890.  CoincU  of  the  Corpe 

"(a)  The  policymaking  body  of  the  Corpe 
shall  be  tiie  Council  of  the  Corps.  The  chief 
Judge  and  the  division  chief  Judges  shall  con- 
stitute the  Council.  The  cliief  Judge  shall 
preside  over  the  Council.  If  the  chief  Judge  is 
unable  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council,  the  division  chief  Judge  who  is  sen- 
ior in  length  of  service  as  a  member  of  such 
Council  8|all  preside. 

"(b)  One  half  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  4iall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  business.  The  affirma- 
tive vote  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Couneu  shall  be  required  to  approve  a 
matter  ori  behalf  of  the  Council.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  (k>uncil  shall  have  one  vote. 


"(c)  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
at  least  once  $.  month  at  the  call  of  the  chief 
Judge  or  by  t^e  call  of  one-third  or  more  of 
the  members  pt  the  Council. 

"(d)  The  Co»ncil  is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  assign  judges  to  divisions  and  trans- 
fer or  reassl^  Judges  fh>m  one  division  to 
another,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
599a  of  this  title; 

"(2)  to  appsint  persons  as  administrative 
law  judges  under  section  S99a  of  this  title; 

"(3)  to  file  charges  seelcing  adverse  action 
against  an  administrative  law  Judge  under 
section  S99c  of  tills  title; 

"(4)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e).  to  prescribe,  after  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  noiice  and  comment,  the  rules  of 
practice  and  j  procedure  for  the  conduct  of 
proceedings  before  the  Corpe,  except  that, 
with  respect  l^  a  category  of  proceedings  ad- 
judicated by  an  agency  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  A^inistrative  Law  Judge  Corps 
Act,  the  Couhcil  may  not  amend  or  revise 
the  rules  of'  practice  and  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  th#t  agency  during  the  two  years 
following  such  effective  date  without  the  Ap- 
proval  of  that  agency,  and  any  amendments 
or  revisions  ntade  to  such  rules  shall  not  af- 
fect or  be  applied  to  any  pending  action; 

"(5)  to  issu^  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Corpe  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  [this  subchapter.  Including  the 
assignment  of  cases  to  administrative  law 
Judges; 

"(6)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws  and  regulations,  to  select,  ap- 
point, emplos.  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  employe*  (other  than  administrative 
law  judges)  tihat  such  Council  deems  nec- 
essary to  cairy  out  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  phe  Corpe  and  to  prescribe  the 
authority  and|  duties  of  such  employees; 

"(7)  to  e8t4blish.  abolish,  alter,  consoli- 
date, and  maintain  such  regional,  district, 
and  other  field  offices  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  thei  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Corps  and  to  assign  and  reassign  em- 
ployees to  such  field  offices; 

"(8)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  undei*  section  3109  of  this  title; 

"(9)  to  ente^  into,  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  at-e  authorized  in  appropriation 
Acts,  without!  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (41 
U.S.C.  5),  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  that  may 
be  necessary  po  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Corpe;  ( 

"(10)  to  delegate  any  of  the  chief  judge's 
functions  or  sowers  with  the  consent  of  the 
chief  Judge,  ^  whenever  the  office  of  such 
cliief  judge  is  |racant,  to  one  or  more  division 
chief  Judges  o^  other  employees  of  the  Corps, 
and  to  authorize  the  redelegation  of  any  of 
those  functions  or  powers; 

"(11)  to  establish,  after  consulting  with  an 
agency,  Inltlu  and  continuing  educational 
programs  to  assure  that  each  administrative 
law  judge  assi^ed  to  hear  cases  of  an  agency 
has  the  necessary  training  in  the  specialized 
field  of  law  of  |that  agency; 

"(12)  to  mjpce  suiteble  arrangements  for 
continuing  education  and  training  of  other 
employees  of  the  Corpe,  so  that  the  level  of 
expertise  in  the  divisions  of  the  Corpe  will  be 
maintained  and  enhanced;  and 

"(13)  to  determine  all  other  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Corpe. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  select  an  official 
seal  for  the  (^rpe  which  shall  be  officially 
noticed. 
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"tSS**.  AppoiBtaent  and  traaafer  of  admini*- 
trathre  law  Jndgaa 

"(a)  After  the  Initial  establishment  of  the 
Corps,  the  Council  shall  appoint  new  or  addi- 
tional judKes  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ef- 
flclent  and  expeditious  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Corps.  Appointments  shall  be 
made  from  a  register  maintained  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Manag-ement  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  33  of  this  title.  Upon  re- 
quest by  the  chief  judge,  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  certify  enough 
names  fix>m  the  top  of  such  register  to  en- 
able the  Council  to  consider  five  names  for 
each  vacancy.  Notwithstanding  section  3318 
of  this  title,  a  vacancy  in  the  Corps  may  be 
filled  flrom  the  highest  five  eligible  individ- 
uals available  for  appointment  on  the  certifi- 
cate furnished  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

"(b)  A  judge  of  the  Corps  may  not  perform 
or  be  assigned  to  perform  duties  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge. 

"(c)  A  judge  of  the  Corps  on  the  date  of 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  Corps 
may  not  thereafter  be  involuntarily  reas- 
signed to  a  new  permanent  duty  station  if 
such  station  is  beyond  commuting  distance 
of  the  duty  station  which  is  the  judge's  per- 
manent duty  station  on  that  date,  unless  the 
Council  determines  and  submits  a  written 
explanation  to  the  judge  stating  that  such 
reassignment  is  required  to  meet  substantial 
changes  in  workloads.  A  judge  may  be  tem- 
porarily detailed,  once  in  a  24-month  period, 
to  a  new  duty  station  at  any  location,  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  120  days. 
"iSMb.JoriadietioB 

"(a)  All  tjrpes  of  cases,  claims,  actions  and 
proceedings  heretofore  held  before  adminis- 
trative law  judges  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Corps  for  adjudication  on  the  record  after  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  An  administrative  law  judge  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Corps  shall  hear  and  render  a 
decision  upon— 

"(1)  every  case  of  adjudication  subject  to 
the  i»t)vlslons  of  section  553.  554.  or  5S6  of 
this  tltie; 

"(2)  every  case  in  which  hearings  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  held  in  accordance  with 
sections  553.  554.  or  section  556  of  this  title; 
and 

"(3)  every  other  case  referred  to  the  Corps 
by  an  agency  or  court  In  which  a  determina- 
tion Is  to  be  made  on  the  record  after  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(c)  When  a  case  under  subeection  (b) 
arises,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Corps. 
Under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Council  the 
case  shall  be  assigned  to  a  division.  The  ap- 
propriate Division  Chief  shall  assign  cases  to 
Judges,  taking  into  consideration  specializa- 
tion, training,  workload  and  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

"(d)  Federal  agencies  and  courts  are  here- 
by authorized  to  refer  any  appropriate  case 
either— 

"(1)  to  the  Corps;  or 

"(2)  to  a  specific  administrative  law  Judge, 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council,  to  serve  as  a  si>ecial  master  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Rule  53(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(e)  Compliance  with  this  subchapter  shall 
satisfy  any  and  all  requirements  imposed 
under  section  916  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1969.". 
*|  SMe.  Baaoval  and  diMdpUiM 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subeection  (b)  of 
this  section— 


"(1)  an  administrative  law  judge  may  not 
be  removed,  suspended,  reprimanded,  or  dis- 
ciplined except  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of 
duty,  but  may  be  removed  for  physical  or 
mental  disability;  and 

"(2)  an  action  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subeection  may  be  taken  against  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  only  after  the  Council 
has  filed  a  notice  of  adverse  action  against 
the  administrative  law  judge  with  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  and  the  Board  has 
determined,  on  the  record  after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Board,  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  take  such  action. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  an  ac- 
tion initiated  under  section  1206  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil, a  Complaints  Resolution  Board  shall  be 
established  within  the  Corps  to  consider  and 
to  recommend  appropriate  action  to  be 
taken  when  a  complaint  is  made  concerning 
the  official  conduct  of  a  judge.  Such  com- 
plaint may  be  made  by  any  interested  per- 
son, including  parties,  practitioners,  the 
chief  judge,  and  agencies. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  two  judges 
from  each  division  of  the  Corps  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Council.  The  chief  judge 
and  the  division  chief  judges  may  not  serve 
on  such  Board. 

"(e)  A  complaint  of  misconduct  by  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  must  be  made  in  writ- 
ing. The  complaint  shall  be  filed  with  the 
chief  judge,  or  it  may  be  originated  by  the 
chief  judge  on  his  own  motion.  The  chief 
judge  shall  refer  the  complaint  to  a  panel 
consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Board  se- 
lected by  the  Council,  none  of  whom  may  be 
serving  in  the  same  division  as  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
complaint.  The  administrative  law  judge 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint  shall  be 
given  notice  of  the  complaint  and  the  com- 
position of  the  panel.  The  administrative  law 
judge  may  challenge  peremptorily  not  more 
than  two  members  of  the  panel.  The  Council 
shall  replace  a  challenged  member  with  an- 
other member  of  the  Board  who  Is  eligible  to 
serve  on  such  panel. 

"(0  The  panel  shall  inquire  into  the  com- 
plaint and  shall  render  a  report  thereon  to 
the  Council.  A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be 
provided  concurrently  to  the  administrative 
law  judge  who  is  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  report  shall  be  advisory  only. 

"(g)  The  proceedings,  deliberations,  and  re- 
ports of  the  Board  and  the  contents  of  com- 
plaints under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as 
privileged  and  confidential.  Documents  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  and  reports  of  the 
Board  are  exempt  from  disclosure  or  publica- 
tion under  section  552  of  this  title.  Section 
552b  of  this  title  does  not  apply  to  the 
Board.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"SimCHAPTER  VI— ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW  JUDGE  CORPS 
"Sec. 

"5S5.  Definitions. 
"5S6.  Establishment;  membership. 
"597.  Chief  administrative  law  judge. 
"596.  Divisions  of  the  Corps;  division  chief 

judges. 
"589.  Council  of  the  Corps. 
"S69a.  Appointment  and  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges. 
"SS9b.  Jurisdiction. 
"S99c.  Removal  and  discipline.". 

AOENCT  BEVIEW  8TUDT  AND  REPORT 

Sbc.  3.  The  chief  administrative  law  judge 
of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corpe  of 


the  United  SUtes  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
various  types  and  levels  of  agency  review  to 
which  decisions  of  administrative  law  judges 
are  subject.  A  separate  study  shall  be  made 
for  each  division  of  the  Ck>rpe.  The  studies 
shall  Include  monitoring  and  evaluating  data 
and  shall  be  made  in  consultation  with  the 
division  chief  judges,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  agencies  that  review  the  de- 
cisions of  administrative  law  judges.  Not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  the  Council  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  findings 
and  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
studies.  The  report  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations, including  recommendations 
for  new  legislation,  for  any  reforms  that  may 
be  appropriate  to  make  review  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges'  decisions  more  efficient 
and  meaningful  and  to  accord  greater  final- 
ity to  such  decisions. 

TRAMSmON  AND  8A VINOS  PR0VI81ONB 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Ck>rpe  established  by  section 
596  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  2  of  this  Act),  all  functions  per- 
formed on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  by  the  administrative  law  judges 
appointed  under  section  3105  of  such  title  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned, the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Coriw 
of  the  United  SUtes  may  use  the  facilities 
and  the  services  of  officers,  employees,  and 
other  personnel  of  agencies  from  which  func- 
tions and  duties  are  transferred  to  the  Corpe 
for  so  long  as  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  transfer  of  those  functions  and  du- 
ties under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authoricatlons, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  the  functions, 
offices,  and  agencies  transferred  by  this  Act, 
are.  subject  to  section  1531  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  correspondingly  transferred  to 
the  Corpe  for  appropriate  allocation. 

(d)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  In  pay  or  classification  for  one 
year  after  such  transfer. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
the  Director  shall  provide,  may  make  such 
determinations  as  may  be  necessary  with  re- 
gard to  the  functions,  offices,  agencies,  or 
portions  thereof,  transferred  by  this  Act.  and 
to  make  such  additional  incidental  disposi- 
tions of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  grants, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  held,  used,  aris- 
ing from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  connection  with  such  functions,  of- 
fices, agencies,  or  portions  thereof,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges 
which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  al- 
lowed to  become  effective  in  the  exercise  of 
any  duties,  powers,  or  functions  which  are 
transferred  under  this  Act  and  are  in  effect 
at  the  time  this  Act  becomes  effective  shall 
continue  in  effect  according  to  their  terms 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  set 
aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  of  the  United  States  or  a  judge 
thereof  in  the  exercise  of  authority  vested  in 
the  Ciorps  or  its  members  by  this  Act,  by  a 
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court  of  competent  Jorisdlction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

(ff)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (d)(5) 
and  (e)  of  section  SS6  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ing before  any  department  or  agency  or  com- 
ponent thereof  which  Is  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect.  Such  a  proceeding  shall 
be  continued  before  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  of  the  United  States  or  a  Judge 
thereof,  or,  to  the  extent  the  proceeding  does 
not  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shall 
be  continued  before  the  agency  In  which  It 
was  pending  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(h)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

SBC.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approivlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
subchapter  VI  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act). 

TBCHNICAL  AND  CONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS 

SBC.  6.  TlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  573(b)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(5),  (6).  and  (7),  respectively,  and  Inserting  a 
new  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  chief  administrative  law  judge  of 
the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of  the 
United  States;". 

(3)  Section  3106  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"ISIOS.  Appointment  of  administrative  law 


"Administrative  law  judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Corps  pursuant  to  section  seSa  of 
this  Utle.". 

(3)  Section  3344  and  any  references  to  such 
section  are  repealed. 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  33  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  3344. 

(SKA)  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  75  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  75  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
la  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
■abchapter  m  and  section  7521; 

(II)  by  redesignating  "Subchapter  IV"  and 
all  references  to  such  subchapter  as  "Sub- 
chapter nr*;  and 

(ill)  by  redesignating  "Subchapter  V"  and 
all  references  to  such  subchapter  as  "Sub- 
chapter TV". 

OPERATION  OF  THE  (X>RP8 

SBC.  7.  Operation  of  the  Corps  shall  com- 
mence on  the  date  the  first  chief  administra- 
tive law  Judge  of  the  Corps  takes  office. 

(X>NTRACT  DISPUTES  ACT 

8bc.  S.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
affect  any  agency  board  established  pursuant 
to  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  (41  U.S.C.  601), 
or  any  other  person  designated  to  resolve 
claims  or  disputes  pursuant  to  such  Act. 

KPFECTTVE  DATE 

SBC.  9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
•haU  take  effect  UO  days  after  the  date  of 
aaactment. 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  837.  A  bill  to  credit  time  spent  in 
the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  during  World 
War  n  as  creditable  for  Federal  civil 


retirement  purposes  for  certain 
ts  and  certain  other  individ- 

t  covered  under  Public  Law  99- 
the    Committee    on    Govem- 

Affairs. 

CADVT  NURSES  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  $HF.TiBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  many  former 
members  of  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  who 
were  excluded  f^om  eligribility  under 
Public  Law  99-638  to  credit  the  time 
served  tn  the  Cadet  Nurse  Coriw  toward 
their  civil  service  retirement.  This  bill 
would  allow  retirement  credit  to  those 
nurses  who  retired  prior  to  November 
1986,  atd  to  those  with  at  least  1  year 
of  Cad4t  Service.  This  bill  seeks  to  cor- 

inequity  in  Public  Law  99-638 
Itself  establishes  a  precedent  for 
)mputation  of  annuities, 
isident,  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps 
iblished  in  1943  as  a  result  of 
the  setere  shortage  of  nurses  at  the 
time  (^ur  Nation  was  entering  into 
World  War  n.  The  military  services 
drew  over  30  percent  of  the  active  reg- 
istered: nurses  at  a  time  when  civilian 
demands  for  nursing  services  were 
greatei  than  ever.  In  these  early  days 
of  the  '  »ar,  nurses  were  the  only  Amer- 
ican wi  >men  to  be  sent  overseas  into  a 
war  zoi  le.  Their  commitment  was  both 
noble  and  unprecedented;  Congress 
must  E  ow  be  willing  to  fulfill  its  com- 
mitment to  them  through  passage  of 
this  le(  Islation. 

I  reci  sntly  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
firom  oye  of  these  brave  women  who  has 
been  serving  as  a  nurse  in  the  Kuwaiti 
Theater  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm.;  Her  words,  more  so  than  my 
own,  n  lay  the  strength  and  determina- 
tion ol  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  and  ex- 
emplify '  the  depth  and  breadth  of  serv- 
ice to  coimtry  that  the  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  embodies.  She  writes: 

I  am  tn  Saudi  Arabia,  Dharan  to  be  exact. 
We  are  located  behind  the  busiest  airport  in 
history  and  we  have  been  constant  targets 
for  Scud  missile  attacks  *  *  •  our  hospital  is 
a  series  of  tents  and  containers  joined  to- 
gether (jailed  dermed.  We  live  in  tenta— sleep 
on  cots  in  sleeping  bags.  We've  had  a  number 
of  occasions  to  wear  our  ftall  MOPP  gear 
(anti-chemical  suit  and  boots,  rubber  gloves 
and  gas  masks)  and  we  do  four  to  eight  sur- 
geries a  day.  But  all  this  Is  for  a  good  cause 
and  believe  me,  Dorothy,  I'm  real  proud  to 
serve  our  country  any  way  I  can. 

You  can't  Imagine  how  thrilled  I  was  when 
I  was  CMled  last  September  and  asked  to  vol- 
unteer tp  go  on  active  duty  at  Fort  Benning. 
I've  be^n  in  the  Army  Reserves  for  more 
than  23l  years  and  agreed  (gladly)  to  go. 
Please,  oh  please,  don't  let  them  give  up  on 
giving  as  credit  for  our  Cadet  Nurse  time. 

*  *  •  I  iray  that  this  time  it  will  go  through! 
Please  write  and  pray  for  all  of  us  here  *  *  *. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity'with  this  bill  to  do  what  we 
know  Do  be  right  and  just.  Let  us  show 
our  lelvel  of  commitment  to  these 
womeni  who  have  made  tremendous  sac- 
rifices toward  the  cause  of  peace.  I  urge 
that  wc  move  quickly  to  enact  this  leg- 
islatioi  L* 


April  16,  1991 


By  »[r.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baocus.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
BuiLNS,      Mr.      Conrad,      Mr. 
DV  MATO,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  828.  A  bUl  to  clarify  that  the  in- 
spection 01  meat  and  poultry  products 
offered   fo  *   import    into    the   United 
States  is  1 9  be  conducted  by  U.S.  per- 
sonnel, anil  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committer  on  Agiculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

MEA-f  AND  POULTRY  INSPECTION 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican consumers  have  a  high  level  of 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  system.  It  is  critically 
important) to  the  American  meat  and 
poultry  industries  that  we  preserve 
that  confi<lence.  The  industry  will  suf- 
fer if  cons^ers  stop  bujrlng  meat  and 
poultry  because  they  no  longer  feel 
confident  is  the  safety  of  the  meat  and 
poultry  supply.  With  that  factor  in 
mind,  our  Government  should  not  rush 
into  any  policy  chajiges  that  may  lead 
consumerslto  lose  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  the  meat  and  poultry  in8i>ection  sys- 
tem. J 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion todasj  to  clarify  U.S.  insi>ectlon 
laws.  Joimng  me  as  cosponsors  are 
Senators  Baucus,  Burdick,  BimNS. 
CONRAD,  D'Amato,  and  Levin.  Rej)- 
resentatives  Byron  Doroan  of  North 
Dakota  and  Pat  Williams  of  Montana 
have  Introduced  similar  legislation  in 
the  House.  This  bill  is  the  same  as  S. 
3213  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent an  interpretation  of  meat  inspec- 
tion laws  that  would  undermine  the 
confidence! of  American  consumers  and 
producers  in  the  safety  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  oufl  food  supply.  The  bill  makes 
it  clear  that  certain  inspections  re- 
quired by  JU.S.  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection laws  must  be  conducted  by 
U.S.  inspectors.  This  would  seem  obvi- 
ous, but  not  to  USDA.  The  Department 
has  propo^  a  rule  to  end  border  in- 
spections df  meat  and  poultry  products 
troxn  Canada  offered  for  importation 
into  the  united  States.  The  rule  is 
interpretation  that  U.S. 
the  Secretary  to  delegate 
tion  responsibilities  to  for- 
eign inspeptors.  As  I  have  stated  on 
previous  occasions,  this  proposal  is  not 
consistent  I  with  U.S.  law.  Its  legality 
has  been  questioned  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  USDA  Office  of 
General  Counsel. 

The  proposed  change  in  regulations 
means  tlurft  U.S.  inspectors  would  no 
longer  conduct  random  insiwctions  to 
check  compliance  with  U.S.  food  safety 
and  quality  laws  of  Canadian  meat  and 
poultry  ptoducts  offered  for  import 
into  the  U^ted  States.  The  immediate 
proposal  IB  for  a  1-year  experiment 
under  the  so-called  open  border  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A.i  the  end  of  the  year,  the  ex- 
periment Rrill  be  evaluated  and  the 
agreement  made  permanent. 


based  on 
law  permi' 
these  ins] 
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The  comment  period  on  the  proposed 
rule  closed  September  5,  1990.  USDA  re- 
ceived more  than  1,500  comments  on 
the  rule,  many  negative.  The  manner 
in  which  USDA  has  handled  this  agree- 
ment suggests  that  USDA  does  not  be- 
lieve the  proposal  can  withstand  public 
scrutiny.  The  agreement  appears  de- 
signed more  to  achieve  political  ends, 
than  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  U.S. 
food  supply,  which  is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  FSIS.  As  one  Industry 
observer  noted,  "USDA  gave  up 
consumer  protection  for  f^ee  trade." 

BQUIVALENCY 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  the  agreement  is  justified  be- 
cause the  Canadian  inspection  system 
is  equivalent  to  our  own.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  [6AO],  testifled  at  a 
July  12.  1990,  Senate  hearing  that 
USDA  lacked  adequate  documentation 
for  any  party  to  independently  review 
the  USDA  determination  of  equiva- 
lency of  the  two  inspection  systems. 
This  is  a  critical  issue,  because  under 
the  open  border  experiment,  the  deter- 
mination of  equivalency  becomes  the 
only  assurance  that  Canadian  meat  and 
poultry  products  are  safe  and  whole- 
some for  American  consumers. 

FSIS  procedures  with  regard  to  Can- 
ada have  been  an  issue  in  the  past.  In 
light  of  iKist  problems,  it  is  not  appro- 
priate to  proceed  with  relaxed  regula- 
tions until  it  is  clear  these  problems 
have  been  resolved.  In  1967  and  1988, 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
firee-trade  agreement,  the  USDA  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  [OIG]  and  the 
OAO  issued  reports  critical  of  the  FSIS 
meat  import  inspection  procedures. 
The  OIO  concluded  that  FSIS  did  not 
have  reasonable  assurance  that  sys- 
temic problems  In  foreign  inspection 
systems  were  detected  and  corrected. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  OIG.  an  in- 
creased risk  exists  that  products  not 
meeting  U.S.  standards  are  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

Congress  is  on  record  as  not  accept- 
ing FSIS  application  of  the  "the  same 
as"  requirement  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  with  respect  to  for- 
eign inspection  systems.  Section  2507  of 
the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation 
and  Trade  Act— Public  Law  101-624— 
states  that  the  U.S.  Senate  considers 
that  the  regulation  promulgated  by  the 
FSIS  (54  FR  43948)  with  respect  to  poul- 
try products  offered  for  importation 
into  the  United  States  "does  not  re- 
flect the  intention  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States."  The  section  urges 
FSIS  to  repeal  the  October  30, 1989,  reg- 
ulation and  promulgate  a  new  regula- 
tion reflecting  the  intention  of  the 
Congress. 

LEGAL  ISSUES 

The  OAO.  in  its  July  1990  report,  said 
that  its  review  identified  several  legal 
and  policy  issues  regarding  the  open 
border  proposal — 

Prom  a  legal  perapectlve.  tbere  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  oiwn  border  propoeed 


under  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  conflicts 
with  the  requtrementa  of  U.S.  meat  inspec- 
tion laws  and  whether  a  legislative  change  is 
necessary.  The  United  States-Canada  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  Implementation  Act  of  1968 
(P.L.  100-449)  specines  (section  102(a))  that 
"no  provision  of  the  Agreement,  nor  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  which  is  in  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States  shall  have  ef- 
fect." FSIS  program  offlcials  have  raised  a 
possible  legal  issue  about  whether  legal  au- 
thority exists  to  permanently  establish  tm 
open  border  or  whether  FSIS  needs  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  Before  the  open  border  agree- 
ment, the  head  of  FSIS's  International  Pro- 
grams office  told  us  that  port-of-entry  in- 
spection of  Canadian  meat  imports  was  re- 
quired under  FSIS'  statutes. 

The  USDA  legal  interpretation  is  not 
what  Congress  envisioned  when  it  ap- 
proved the  free-trade  agreement.  The 
FTA  specifically  pixivldes  allowance  for 
spot  checks.  Article  708.3  states  that 
the  Importing  country  may  examine 
agricultural  and  food  goods  from  the 
exporting  country  only  to  ensure  that 
the  exporting  party  has  determined  or 
certified  that  such  goods  meet  the 
standards  or  technical  regulations  of 
the  importing  country:  "This  provision 
shall  not  preclude  spot  checks  or  simi- 
lar verifying  measures  necessary  to  en- 
sure compliance  with  the  importing 
party's  standards  or  technical  regula- 
tions provided  that  such  spot  checks  or 
similar  verifying  measures,  including 
any  conducted  at  the  border,  are  con- 
ducted no  more  firequently  than  those 
conducted  by  the  importing  party 
under  similar  circumstances  with  re- 
spect to  its  goods." 

The  USDA  OGC  has  warned  the  As- 
sistant Secreta^T  of  Marketing  and  In- 
spection Services  that  implementation 
of  the  agreement  by  regulation,  vrith- 
out  a  change  in  law,  is  subject  to  legal 
risk. 

FXXJD  SAFETY  AND  QUAUTY 

USDA  offers  assurances  that  spot 
checks  will  occur,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  occur  on  domestic  prod- 
ucts. This  means  that  inspections  on 
meat  and  poultry  products  for  further 
processing  at  United  States  processing 
plants  will  be  the  only  means  by  which 
inspections  by  United  States  inspectors 
win  take  place  to  determine  a  Cana- 
dian product's  compliance  with  United 
States  health  and  safety  standards. 
These  inspections  are  not  as  rigorous 
as  procedures  at  the  border.  Further- 
more, it  means  that  any  products  im- 
ported from  Canada  ready  for  retail 
would  not  receive  any  inspection  by 
United  States  inspectors.  For  example, 
geese  labeled  Grade  A  could  be  im- 
ported and  sold  in  the  supermarket 
without  any  check  by  U.S.  inspectors 
to  determine  whether  the  product  is  in 
compliance  with  U.S.  grading  stand- 
ards. Hot  dogs  could  be  imported  and 
sold  in  the  supermarket  without  any 
check  by  U.S.  Inspectors  for  chemcial 
residues  or  other  contaminants. 


These  issues  are  significant  because 
concerns  have  been  raised  over  prod- 
ucts imported  from  Canada.  In  1990, 
geese  f^m  Canada  that  were  improp- 
erly labeled  were  found  at  five  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States.  OAO 
reported,  and  FSIS  confirmed,  that  re- 
jection rates  for  Canadian  products  re- 
inspected  under  random  procedures  in- 
creased in  1969  f^m  the  previous  year. 
Last  year,  USDA  officials  found  a 
fourth  sample  of  meat  f^m  a  Canadian 
processor  tainted  with  a  dangerous 
bacerium.  Listeria  monocjrtogenes. 
USDA  took  the  processor  off  the  list  of 
companies  approved  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  The  entire  shipment 
was  destroyed.  But  had  the  shipment 
not  been  inspected  by  U.S.  personnel,  it 
would  have  been  delivered  to  U.S.  su- 
permarket shelves,  without  any  inter- 
vening action  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Border  inspectors  report  significant 
problems  with  the  current  relaxed  in- 
spection procedures  as  well  as  signifi- 
cant rejections  of  Canadian  products. 
The  inspector  in  Sweetgrass,  MT,  for 
example,  reports  high  percentages  of 
contaminated  meat  coming  in  fix>m 
Canada  through  his  facilities.  For  ex- 
ample, on  May  11,  1990,  the  inspector 
received  13  assignments  to  run  product 
exams.  He  refused  entry  to  5  of  the  13, 
based  on  findings  of  fecal  material, 
ingesta,  hair,  bruises,  and  blood  clots 
on  the  samples.  Of  the  175,799  pounds  of 
meat  inspected,  the  in6i)ector  refused 
for  entry  64,638  pounds.  This  is  a  36-per- 
cent rate  of  fUlure  for  1  day.  In  March 
1991,  the  same  inspector  examined 
more  than  1  million  pounds  of  meat 
from  one  Canadian  packer  and  refused 
entry  to  40  percent  of  the  meat  due  to 
contamination. 

The  proposed  rule  says  that  Canadian 
inspection  personnel  would  be  required 
to  perform  relnspectlons  in  Canada  of 
Canadian  products  destined  for  import 
to  the  United  States.  These 
relnspectlons  would  include  the  ran- 
dom relnspectlons  for  residues  and  spe- 
cies verification  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poul- 
try Products  Inspection  Act. 

A  primary  purpose  for  relnspectlons 
by  U.S.  personnel  is  for  the  United 
States  to  verify  the  compliance  of  the 
foreign  country's  inspection  activities 
with  our  laws  and  regulations.  Turning 
this  verification  activity  over  to  the 
foreign  government  defeats  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  reinspection. 

The  proposed  rule  does  not  state  how 
the  1-year  experiment  will  be  evalu- 
ated. It  does  say  that  an  evaluation 
will  be  made  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  experiment  should  become  a 
permanent  change  in  U.S.  regulations. 
However,  the  proposed  rule  gives  no 
guidance  as  to  how  the  evaluation  will 
be  conducted,  who  will  do  the  evalua- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  industry  will 
be  consulted,  who  in  the  industry 
might  be  consulted,  and  on  what  terms 
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the  determination  to  continue  the  ex- 
periment will  be  made. 

This  is  a  major  omission.  USDA 
ought  to  erlve  the  public  information  on 
which  to  comment  regarding  the  plans 
for  the  evaluation. 

CONCLUSION 

Random  reinspections  are  not  a  trade 
impediment.  They  are  a  means  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  American 
citizens.  It  is  the  role  of  the  FSIS  to 
assure  American  citizens  that  meat 
and  poultry  products,  whether  proc- 
essed domestically  or  in  a  foreign 
country,  are  safe  and  wholesome. 
Standards  that  the  United  States  has 
established  for  domestic  products 
ought  to  apply  to  foreign  products  if 
they  are  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States.  American  consumers  expect 
meat  and  poultry  products  imported  to 
the  United  States  to  meet  standards 
for  inspection  and  grading  that  are  the 
same  as  those  the  United  States  ap- 
plies to  domestic  products. 

Meat  and  poultry  products  are  not 
the  same  as  auto  parts  or  other  manu- 
factured goods.  Meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts must  be  safe  for  people  to  eat.  It 
is  reasonable,  and  compatible  with  free 
trade,  to  maintain  a  system  for  mon- 
itoring industry  compliance  with  fair 
and  responsible  health,  safety,  and 
grading  laws  and  regrulations.  The  in- 
tegrity of  our  inspection  laws,  and  the 
inspection  system  established  by  these 
laws,  enables  the  U.S.  meat  and  poul- 
try industry  to  assure  American  con- 
sumers that  when  they  eat  in  a  res- 
taurant, or  buy  meat  or  poultry  in  a 
supermarket,  they  are  receiving  safe 
and  wholesome  products.  These  laws 
should  not  be  compromised.  USDA's 
proposed  nile  does  compromise  these 
laws  and  Congress  should  protect  the 
integrity  of  laws  by  enacting  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today.* 
•  &fr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator 
Daschle's  legislation  to  require  border 
inspection  of  imported  meat. 

Due  to  the  ambiguous  phrasing  of 
relevant  laws,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service  [FSIS]  has  asserted 
that  there  is  a  basis  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  initiate  an  "open  bor- 
der" experiment  with  Canada.  This  ex- 
periment would  allow  Canadian  in- 
spected meat  and  poultry  products, 
that  have  never  been  inspected  by 
United  States  inspectors,  to  directly 
enter  the  United  States  consumer  mar- 
ketplace. This  can  be  done,  according 
to  USDA.  because  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  inspection  system  are 
basically  equivalent  programs. 

In  several  letters  to  the  Secretary.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  questionable  le- 
gitimacy and  soundness  of  this  pro- 
posed action.  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
skepticism.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  [OAO]  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  [CRS]  have  also  ques- 
tioned the  legal  and  procedural  basis 
used  for  PSIS's  and  USDA's  decision  to 


create  I  the  open  border  experiment. 
Even  t^e  USDA's  own  Office  of  General 
Counsol  has  submitted  a  legal  analysis 
supporting  GAO's  and  CRS's  legal  opin- 
ions. 

I  havje  been  and  continue  to  be  a  solid 
supporter  of  the  United  States-Canada 
Free-Tbuie  Agreement.  But  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  allow  the  USDA  to  fol- 
low tli'ough  on  its  plan  for  an  open 
border  between  our  two  countries.  Not 
only  ^oes  it  exceed  the  authority 
granted  to  USDA  under  the  law  but  it 
has  a  very  high  possibility  of  reducing 
the  wkolesomeness  of  the  meat  and 
poultr^  products  that  enter  the  United 
Statesi 

The  I  amendments  in  Senator 
DaschIe's  bill  will  make  it  clear  that 
only  U.S.  inspectors  are  able  to  inspect 
meat  Uid  poultry  products  Imported 
into  the  United  States.  With  the  open 
border  experiment  this  responsibility 
would  Slave  been  delegated  to  foreign 
inspecliors.  Under  present  conditions 
this  asrangement  would  be  unaccept- 
able aid  irresponsible.  American  con- 
sumers deserve  the  highest  quality 
products  in  the  marketplace  and 
should '  not  be  exposed  to  unnecessary 
risks  Of  contaminations.  I  feel  this 
would  happen  if  the  ojjen  border  experi- 
ment is  allowed  to  proceed.  Therefore. 
I  strongly  support  my  colleague's  pro- 
posed legislation  and  I  am  hopefUl  that 
it  becotnes  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
three  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture be  included  in  the  Recx)RD  after 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  January  29.  J991. 

Hon.  ClAYTON  YEUTTER, 

Secretarji,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wa^ngton,  DC. 

Dear  Clayton:  I  am  writing  today  regard- 
ing the  "open  border"  experiment  for  Cana- 
dian meat  and  poultry  products. 

The  due  date  for  receipt  of  comments  on 
the  "open  border"  proposal  was  September  5. 
1980.  Now,  after  almost  five  months,  your  De- 
partment has  not  even  provided  a  prelimi- 
nary assessment  of  the  comments.  I  am  dis- 
appointed at  the  extended  length  of  time 
being  taJken  to  assess  these  comments. 

A  meihber  of  my  staff  was  recently  able  to 
complete  a  preliminary  review  of  these  com- 
ments iji  a  little  under  three  hours.  I  under- 
stand that  1,568  comments  have  been  re- 
ceived Hy  your  Department.  Of  this  total,  75 
comments  supported  the  proposal  and  1.513 
were  In  opposition.  That  Is,  a  little  less  than 
5%  are  to  favor  of  proceeding  with  the  "open 
border"  experiment.  My  stafTs  evaluation  Is 
that  a  complete  review  and  analysis  of  these 
comments  would  not  be  a  major  or  lengthy 
undertaking. 

USDA^B  own  Office  of  General  Counsel  sub- 
mitted a  comment  that  questions  the  pro- 
posal because  there  Is  no  process  Indicated 
for  det«rminlng  the  wholesomeness  of  meat 
and  poultry  Imports  under  the  "open  border" 
experiment.  Therefore,  according  to  your 
General  Counsel,  there  Is  no  means  to  assess 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  As  I  am  sure 
you  wofld  agree,  it  Is  improper  to  advance 
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our  trade  n  latlons  with  Canada  at  the  pos- 
sible expense  of  U.S.  citizens'  health  and 
confidence  ip  our  meat  and  poultry  markets. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  my  concerns  and 
thoughts  oil  the  "open  border"  experiment, 
expressed  Iq  two  previous  letters  on  May  7. 
1990  and  Juljjr  19, 1990. 1  want  to  reiterate  my 
full  support  for  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
U.S.-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement.  But  I 
continue  to  have  significant  reservations 
about  the  soundness  and  legality  of  the 
"open  border"  experiment.  My  staffs  review 
of  the  comments  received  amplifies  those 
concerns.  In  light  of  this,  the  "open  border" 
experiment  Should  be  permanently  shelved. 

I  would  appreciate  any  information  you 
can  provide  that  explains  the  current  status 
of  your  Department's  review  of  the  com- 
ments recelted  and  indicates  the  possible  ac- 
tions that  Will  be  taken  once  the  review  is 
completed. 

Slncei^ly, 

Max  Baucus. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington  DC,  July  19, 1990. 

Hon.  CLAYTdN  YEUTTER, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultt  re.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Clatton:  I  am  writing  to  request 
that  you  fortnally  submit  to  Congress  the  re- 
quired legritlatlon  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  and  Poultry  Products  In- 
sjwction  Acts  before  proceeding  further  with 
the  "open  border"  experiment  fOr  Canadian 
meat  and  poultry  products. 

I  remain  a  supporter  of  the  U.S.-Canada 
Free-Trade  Agreement  (FTA).  As  you  will  re- 
call I  worked  closely  with  the  administra- 
tion to  develop  and  win  passage  of  the  FTA 
iroplementifg  legislation.  I  believe  both 
countries  ^11  achieve  greater  economic 
growth  as  a  result  of  the  FTA.  In  the  effec- 
tive formulation  and  discharge  of  U.S.  inter- 
national tr4de  policy,  however.  It  is  in  the 
Interest  of  both  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive brancl^  of  the  U.S.  government  to 
work  cooperatively  to  achieve  our  mutual 
goals.  To  tills  end.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
course  of  action  your  Department  has  em- 
barked upop— using  only  rule-making  au- 
thority to  initiate  an  "open  border"  with 
Canada  for  aieat  and  poultry  products — is  an 
affront  to  the  legislative  process  and  exceeds 
authorities  provided  to  your  Department. 

In  crafting  the  implementing  legislation 
for  the  FTA,  we  were  careful  to  make  it 
clear  that  tie  terms  of  the  Agreement  would 
only  be  Implemented  to  the  extent  that  they 
conform  to  all  other  U.S.  laws.  It  is  with 
sound  legal  advice  provided  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  (CRS).  that  I  urge 
that  you  withdraw  the  proposed  rule  on  the 
"open  bordet'"  and  submit  the  needed  legisla- 
tion to  adjiist  the  meat  and  poultry  Inspec- 
tion acts  that  are  at  odds  with  the  propoeed 
actions  you  attribute  to  the  FTA.  I  under- 
stand that  Sn  internal  analysis  of  the  legal 
issues  raised  by  the  "open  border"  experi- 
ment completed  by  USDA's  own  Office  of 
General  Coitnsel  supports  the  conclusions  of 
the  GAO  an<t  CRS  analysis. 

The  matter  of  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tions and  the  effective  initiation  of  the  FTA 
are  too  important  to  attempt  short  cutting 
actions.  In  Qie  course  of  the  legislative  i>roc- 
ess,  we  may  well  find  that  the  "open  border" 
experiment  is  sound.  I  believe  thorough  leg- 
islative consideration  of  the  "open  border" 
experiment  Will  make  it  clear  that  the  U.S. 
will  not  tcderate  anything  less  than  the 
highest  quality  meat  entering  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. But  if  |[JSDA  proceeds  with  its  plan  to 
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Implement  the  "open  border"  throosrh  rule- 
making. It  will  Inevitably  lead  to  an  ex- 
tended court  battle  over  the  experiment 
which  will  decrease  consumer  confidence  in 
the  quality  of  meat. 

I  request  your  personal  cooperation  in  for- 
warding the  needed  legislation  to  Congress 
for  appropriate  review  and  action. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Max. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  May  7, 1990. 
Hon.  Clayton  Yedtter, 

Secretary  of  AgricultuTe,   U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Clayton:  I  have  some  concerns  about 
the  "open  border"  experiment  with  Canada 
for  meat  and  poultry  products. 

I  fully  support  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
U.S.-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement.  How- 
ever, as  with  any  good  agreement  the  parties 
must  pay  close  attention  to  the  means  em- 
ployed for  its  Implementation.  It's  with  this 
latter  effort  that  I  am  concerned. 

The  proposed  "Open  Border  Experiment  In 
Meat  and  Poultry  Trade"  means  that  both 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  will  accord  full  reliance 
to  the  other's  day-to-day  inspection  system. 
No  extra  insi)ection  procedures  will  be  ap- 
plied to  meat  and  poultry  products  originat- 
ing in  one  country  and  moving  to  the  other. 
Each  country's  existing  supervisory  train- 
ing, review,  residue  control,  and  enforcement 
procedures  will  be  fully  recognized  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  other. 

An  article  in  the  April  1990  issue  of  the 
Montana  Farmer-Stockman  (copy  enclosed) 
documents  a  number  of  instances  where  Ca- 
nadian meat  and  poultry  products  were  re- 
fused entry  into  the  U.S.  These  rejections  in 
turn  tend  to  highlight  shortcomings  in  the 
Canadian  inspection  system.  In  1989  alone, 
1.99  million  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts were  refused  entry  at  Sweetgrass,  Mon- 
tana because  they  could  not  pass  U.S.  prod- 
uct inspection. 

I  understand  that  the  "open  border"  exper- 
iment is  still  at  the  planning  stage  and  that 
a  period  of  time  will  be  provided  for  full  pub- 
lic comment.  Before  you  proceed  forward 
with  the  review  of  the  plans  for  this  experi- 
ment, I  request  that  your  Department  pro- 
vide full  consideration  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed herein  and  ensure  that  the  inspec- 
tion arrangements  meet  the  full  require- 
ments of  U.S.  standards  that  we  iminae  on 
ourselves  and  other  countries  that  export  to 
our  market. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  report  on 
the  status  and  timetable  for  review  of  the 
"open  market  experiment"  plan  and  the 
measures  that  your  Department  will  employ 
to  attest  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Canadian 
meat  inspection  system. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Max.* 

•  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  being  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
firom  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  President,  the  beef  industry  has 
worked  hard  in  my  State  and  across 
this  United  States  to  present  to  the 
consuming  public  a  wholesome,  safe 
and  affordable  product.  The  millions  of 
inroducing  families  of  stockmen  all 
across  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  keeping  that  supply  safe  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer. 


Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  meat 
has  been  inspected  before  it  is  sold. 
Now  the  United  States-Canada  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  proposes  to  eliminate 
our  inspection  of  meat  coming  into 
this  country. 

I  am  joining  the  Senator  ft'om  South 
Dakota  in  his  efforts  to  ensure  that  the 
meat  products  from  Canada  are  every 
bit  as  wholesome  as  those  produced  in 
this  country.  I  applaud  his  efforts.* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  Senator  Daschle 
and  others  in  introducing  legislation  to 
clarify  U.S.  law  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  inspections  of  meat  and  poultry 
products  offered  for  import  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

By  way  of  background,  on  February 
26,  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture 
issued  a  joint  statement  announcing 
their  agreement  to  conduct  a  1-year  ex- 
periment in  which  inspections  of  meat 
and  poultry  would  be  modified  to  allow 
these  products  to  move  f^ely  between 
the  two  borders.  On  June  29,  the  Food 
Safety  and  Inspection  Service  [FSIS] 
published  a  rule  to  implement  this 
agreement.  Basically  the  proposal 
would  exempt  Canadian  meat  and  poul- 
try products  intended  for  import  to  the 
United  States  from  certain  Federal  in- 
spection procedures,  including  spot 
checks  at  the  border. 

So  far,  the  proposed  rule  has  not  be- 
come flnal  and  imported  meats  are  cur- 
rently subject  to  spot  checks  at  the 
border.  Our  legislation  states  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  delegate 
his  responsibilities  for  imported  meat 
and  poultry  only  to  U.S.  inspectors. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  FSIS  is 
claiming  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  discretion  to  delegate  to 
foreign  inspectors  the  responsibility 
under  U.S.  law  for  certain  inspection 
activities.  That  is  tantamount  to  let- 
ting a  wolf  guard  the  hen  house. 

The  FSIS  has  determined  that  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  meat  in- 
spection systems  are  equivalent.  But 
the  General  Accotmting  Office  in  a  re- 
port dated  July  6.  1990,  believes  that 
this  assessment  has  been  insufficiently 
documented  and  is  based  on  outdated 
information. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  the  rejec- 
tion rates  of  Canadian  meat  during 
1989.  The  GAO.  using  FSIS  data,  docu- 
mented that  in  1969,  3  percent  of  3,030 
randomly  selected  Canadian  shipments 
failed  inspection  procedures  and  that 
an  additional  8  percent  of  1,866  ship- 
ments failed  inspection  under  a  more 
intensive  Inspection  program  imple- 
mented in  April  1989.  By  comparison,  in 
1988,  1  percent  of  13,466  shipments 
failed  inspection. 

The  elimination  of  sjwt  checks  at  the 
border  raises  some  serious  questions. 
What  quality  of  meat  will  be  shipped  to 
the  United  States  if  exjmrters  know 
that  their  shipments  will  not  have  to 
undergo    any    Inspection    procedures? 


The  American  public  has  come  to  rely 
upon  the  Inspection  services  provided 
by  the  USDA  to  ensure  the  quality  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  produce  they 
purchase.  Without  this  inspection,  con- 
sumers may  lose  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  the  meat  that  they  buy  and 
serve  to  their  families.  This  legislation 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  wholesome- 
ness of  imported  meat  and  poultry 
products  for  U.S.  consumers.* 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Durenbebo^.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  and  Mr.  Risols): 

S.  829.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  sediments  in  the  Great  Lakes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

great  lakes  sediment  reduction  act  of  un 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  sedi- 
mentation is  a  serious  and  expensive 
environmental  problem  within  the 
Great  Lakes  basin.  As  cocbairman  of 
the  Senate  Great  Lakes  Task  Force,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Great 
Lakes  Sediment  Reduction  Act  of  1991 
to  help  get  at  the  source  of  the  sedi- 
ment problem  through  prevention. 

Each  year,  an  average  of  5  million 
cubic  yards  of  sediments  fill  Great 
Lakes  harbors  and  must  be  dredged  at 
a  direct  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  over  S33  million  annually. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
sediments  dredged  trom  Great  Lakes 
harbors  are  f^m  Lake  Elrie.  Some  of 
this  sediment  is  natural  but  much  of  it 
is  pure  pollution,  originating  f^m  up- 
stream erosion  and  nm  off  and  carry- 
ing with  It  toxic  contaminants.  As  the 
Remedial  Action  Planning  Committees 
fi'om  the  Areas  of  Concern  in  Ohio  and 
around  the  basin  can  tell  you,  over 
time,  the  sediment  rolls  downstream  to 
the  harbors,  smothering  aquatic  habi- 
tat, storing  toxic  iwllutants,  and  seri- 
ously impairing  local  uses. 

In  the  Great  Lakes,  the  costs  of  har- 
bor sedimentation  are  especially  high, 
making  prevention  of  the  utmost  im- 
iwrtance.  The  Great  Lakee  are  prac- 
tically a  closed  system  and  a  drinking 
water  supply  for  18  million  basin  resi- 
dents. As  a  result,  special  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  removal  and  disposal  of 
these  often  contaminated  materials. 
Currently,  over  half  of  all  Great  Lakes 
dredged  materials  must  be  placed  in 
confined  disposal  facilities  to  meet  en- 
vironmental standards  at  a  cost  up  to 
12  times  higher  than  open  water  dis- 
posal. This  cost  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area  is  significantly  higher  than  for 
other  coastal  areas.  The  amount  of 
Great  Lakes  dredged  material  requir- 
ing special  disposal  Is  expected  to  rise 
in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the  projected 
cost  of  dredging,  treatment,  and  dis- 
posal of  sediments  at  Just  10  Great 
Lakes  areas  of  concern — toxic  hot 
spots— is  estimated  at  S184.6  million  to 
$803.6  million. 

For  sedimentation,  as  for  so  many 
other  things,  an  ounce  of  prevention 
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can  be  a  pound  of  core.  A  study  by  the 
Aimy  CorpB  of  Enerineers  showed  that 
54  percent  of  the  sediments  that  clog 
the  Cleveland  Harbor  arise  ttom  ero- 
sion and  run  off  from  only  a  small  per- 
cent of  land  upstream,  and  that  preven- 
tion measures  targeted  at  these  prob- 
lem areas  would  pay  for  themselves  in 
dredging  cost  reductions  within  4 
years. 

The  economic  and  environmental 
price  tags  of  sedimentation  in  the 
Great  Lakes  must  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum, starting  now,  through  carefully 
targeted  prevention  practices  up- 
stream. The  Great  Lakes  Sediment  Re- 
duction Act  of  1991  will  launch  a  mate- 
rials balance  modeling  e^ort  within 
the  Great  Lakes  basin  through  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  generate 
much  needed  information  about  the 
specific  upstream  sources  of  sediment 
in  Great  Lakes  harbors  and  areas  of 
concern.  These  models  will  map  the 
percent  contribution  to  the  total  sedi- 
ment loads  at  the  subwatershed  level. 
They  will  also  be  able  to  show  the 
amount  of  sediment  reduction  that 
could  be  realized  if  prevention  sce- 
narios involving  measures  rec- 
ommended in  State  programs  under 
section  319  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
the  recent  reauthorization  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  were 
put  in  place. 

Clearly,  other  agencies  at  the  local. 
State,  Federal,  and  international  lev- 
els—including remedial  action  plan- 
ning committees,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts,  the  state  depart- 
ments of  natural  resources  and  envi- 
ronmental protection  agencies,  agri- 
culture agencies,  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
International  Joint  Commission— have 
already  conducted  significant  work  in 
this  area.  My  bill  requires  the  corps  in 
all  of  its  activities  pursuant  to  the  act. 
Including  its  material  balance  model- 
ing effort,  to  build  upon  work  that  is 
already  completed  or  ujiderway,  and  to 
cooperate  and  coordinate  its  efforts 
with  other  agencies.  I  cannot  empha- 
size the  imiwrtance  of  this  cooperation 
and  coordination  jirovision  of  the  bill 
enough.  I  plan  to  personally  see  to  it 
through  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Conunittee 
that  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  agencies  become  the  strong 
point  of  this  effort  once  it  is  underway. 

The  bill  will  also  establish  a  cost-ef- 
fective grant  program  through  the 
Corps  of  Elngineers  to  fund  State 
projects  to  prevent  upstream  erosion 
and  ronoff.  The  money  for  State  grants 
onder  this  act  should  come  through  the 
Anny  Corps  of  Engineers  because  these 
prevention  projects  will  be  directed  at 
creating  a  savings  to  the  corps  by  re- 
docing  dredging  and  environmental  re- 
mediation costs.  This  orientation  to- 
ward the  savings  afforded  by  preven- 
tion must  begin  now.  It  is  also  appro- 


priate that  State  designated  nonpolnt 
source  pollution  control  agencies 
should  conduct  these  projects  rather 
than  vhe  corps  itself  because  these 
agencUs  are,  and  should  continue  to 
be,  thei  experts  in  nonpolnt  source  pol- 
lution control. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Great 
Lakes  Sediment  Reduction  Act  of  1991 
will  not  duplicate  existing  efforts  to 
managf  nonpolnt  source  pollution  on  a 
Statewide  and  nationwide  basis.  In- 
stead, the  bill  will  accelerate  these 
prograihs  in  critical  areas  where  sedl- 
mentatflon  is  costing  us  the  most. 

Mana  other  costs  of  sedimentation, 
including  loss  of  topeoll,  maintenance 
for  wat^r  works  filtration  systems,  and 
fishery;  habitat  destruction  will  be  re- 
duced Ithrough  aggressive  prevention 
directed  at  sedimentation  of  harbors 
and  arfeas  of  environmental  concern. 
With  t$x  day,  1991,  still  fresh  in  our 
memories,  it  is  a  good  time  for  legisla- 
tion tliat  will  help  stop  unnecessary 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  an  ounce  of  prevention.  Let's 
get  prevention  underway  right  now.  I 
urge  your  support  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Sediment  Reduction  Act  of  1991.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  1.0  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Grtat  Lakes  Sediment  Reduction 
Act  of  1991.  There  are  powerful  argu- 
ments 1  or  this  legislation. 

First  and  most  importantly,  it  will 
alleviate  the  ongoing  contribution  of 
nonpolnt  sources  of  pollution  to  the  al- 
ready hazardous  contaminated  sedi- 
ments problem  that  we  face  in  many  of 
the  Great  Lakes'  harbors.  The  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  has  des- 
ignated 43  areas  of  concern  in  the 
Great  Lakes  that  need  the  kind  of  at- 
tention! that  this  legislation  provides  if 
we  are  to  bring  them  back  to  health. 

Second,  the  bill  will  provide  valuable 
information  for  the  development  of  re- 
medial action  plans  [RAP's]  devoted  to 
cleaning  up  those  areas  of  concern. 
This  data  should  help  the  RAP  com- 
mitteesi  EPA  and  all  the  interested 
parties  to  stay  on  schedule.  Plus,  the 
legislation  will  hopefiilly  reduce  the 
need  for  new  RAP's  in  the  future,  be- 
cause there  will  be  less  deposition  of 
contaminated  sediments  needing  clean 
up. 

Thirdl  it  will  help  keep  the  land 
where  ft  belongs.  Nearly  3.8  million 
acres  of  Michigan  cropland  are  eroding 
at  an  annual  rate  that  will  not  sustain 
agricultural  production  indefinitely. 
The  bill,  with  other  existing  conserva- 
tion pdograms,  should  help  quantify 
and  red^ice  the  amount  of  urban  runoff 
contribfiting  to  our  contaminated  sedi- 
ments ib^blems. 

Fourm,  it  will  provide  some  funding 
that  will  be  eligible  for  use  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  States'  nonpolnt 
source  pollution  plans  under  319  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  And,  the  bill  can  help 
States  prioritize  thefr  spending  on  ero- 
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sion  preveition  to  get  the  most  bang 
for  the  hue  Ic. 

Last,  bul  not  least,  the  bill  will  save 
taxpayers  money  by  reducing 
dredging  costs  in  the  long  term.  The 
Federal  Government  now  spends  about 
$33  million  annually  to  remove  2.5  mil- 
lion cubic  Jrards  of  sediments  from  our 
harbors.  Piellminary  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  thei«  is  a  very  positive  ben- 
efit-cost ratio  for  upstream  erosion  and 
pollution  prevention  projects  Intended 
to  reduce  sedimentation  downstream. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
reduce  erosion  and  runoff  of  soil  and 
pollutants  that  eventually  get  depos- 
ited into  c(  immercial  harbors  and  chan- 
nels, espeoially  ones  that  have  been 
designated  as  areas  of  concern.  The 
driving  mechanism  that  will  help  en- 
courage the  Implementation  of  plans  to 
control  nonpolnt  source  pollution  and 
sedimentamon  is  an  Army  Corps  grant 
program.  Funds  will  be  awarded  to  pro- 
posals based  on  their  ability  to  reduce 
dredging  c^sts  by  at  least  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  the  grant,  their  consistency 
with  State  nonpolnt  source  pollution 
management  plans,  and  their  ability  to 
reduce  the  sedimentation  of  materials 
containing  (persistent  toxics. 

The  Arnnbr  Corps  will  have  to  work 
with  the  EPA,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Services,  4nd  States,  to  arrive  at  a 
baseline  of|  pollutant  loadings  or  mate- 
rials balance  models  by  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  proposals  can  be  judged.  This 
will  be  done  first  for  the  most  seriously 
affected  ports  and  proceed  on  a  definite 
timeline,  l^he  baseline  studies  and  the 
grants  program  will  each  be  authorized 
at  $6  million  per  year  for  the  4  years, 
beginning  lb  fiscal  year  1992. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  :  this  cost-effective  legisla- 
tion. With  some  relatively  minor  up- 
stream modifications  in  our  behavior 
to  prevent  jnonpoint  pollution,  we  will 
be  able  to  Ivold  downstream  complica- 
tions and  continuing  environmental 
damage  that  can  take  years  or  decades 
to  cleanup.  This  bill's  modest  price  tag 
on  the  upstream  end  represents  an  in- 
vestment ia  the  protection  of  the  Great 
Lakes  ecosystem  that  will  be  repaid 
many  time^  over.  Let's  do  what  we  can 
now  and  npt  make  a  mess  of  the  fu- 
ture.* 


By  M*.  CRANSTON: 
S.  830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  sec- 
tion 208(b),  United  Stetes  Code,  to  de- 
lete the  reeuirement  that  settlements 
of  claims  ip  excess  of  SI  million  on  a 
constructiod  contract  be  provided  for 
specificallyl  in  an  appropriation  law, 
and  to  profride  instead  that  the  Sec- 
retary notify  the  House  and  Senate 
Committeei  on  Appropriations  of  con- 
struction contract  claims  settlements 
of  more  than  $1  million;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  \  eterans'  Affairs. 


Apnl  16,  1991 
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VA  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACT  CLAIMS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  have  today  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, S.  830,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  settlements  of  claims 
in  excess  of  $1  million  on  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  construction  con- 
tracts be  provided  for  specifically  in 
appropriations  laws  and  to  require  in- 
stead that  VA  notify  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  such  settlements.  The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  transmitted  this  leeris- 
lation  by  letter  dated  April  10,  1991,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I  have 
adopted  of  generally  introducing — so 
that  there  will  be  specific  bills  to 
which  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments — 
all  administration-proposed  draft  legis- 
lation referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Thus,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
support  or  opiwse  the  provisions  of,  as 
well  as  any  amendment  to,  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  April  10,  1991,  transmittal  let- 
ter, and  the  enclosed  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bill. 
S.  830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  a03(b)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

Sec.  2.  By  striking  "and  the  settlement  Is 
provided  for  specifically  In  an  approjirlatlon 
law"  after  "Any  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  construction  may  be  used  for  a  set- 
tlement of  more  than  Sl.OOO.OOO  on  a  con- 
struction contract  only  If  settlement  Is  au- 
dited Indeiwndently  for  reasonableness  and 
appropriateness  of  eziwndltures"  in  sub- 
section (b). 

Sbc.  3.  By  Inserting  "The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  notify  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  in  writing,  of 
such  settlement.",  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b). 

8BCnON-BT-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  provides  that 
section  a03(b)  of  title  38  shall  be  amended. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  delete  the 
requirement  that  a  settlement  of  a  contract 
claim  In  excess  of  Sl.OOO.OOO  on  a  construction 
contract  be  provided  for  specifically  in  an 
approiiriation  law  and  allow  the  claim  to  be 
paid  trom  any  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment for  purposes  of  construction.  En- 
actment of  this  requirement  would  shorten 
the  time  between  settlement  and  pajrment  of 
such  claims,  and  is  expected  to  result  In  sub- 
stantial cost  savings  through  reduced  inter- 
est charges  which  accrue  on  such  claims. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  would  add  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  will  promptly 
notify  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  in  writing,  of  construction 
contract  claims  settlements  for  more  than 
S1,000,000.  This  would  allow  Congress  to  re- 
main informed  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs'  disposition  of  such  settlements. 


The  Secretary  of  veterans  affairs, 

Washirunon,  DC,  April  10, 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  title  38.  sec- 
tion 203<b).  United  States  Code,  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  settlements  of  claims  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  on  a  construction  con- 
tract be  provided  for  specifically  in  an  appro- 
priation law,  and  to  provide  instead  that  the 
Secretary  notify  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  construction 
contract  claims  settlements  of  more  than 
Sl.OOO.OOO."  It  is  requested  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  and  that 
it  be  favorably  considered  for  enactment. 

This  draft  bill  would  allow  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  to  settle  construc- 
tion contract  claims  of  more  than  Sl.OOO.OOO 
without  obtaining  a  specific  appropriation 
law  by  using  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment for  purposes  of  construction.  The 
Secretary  would,  however,  notify  each  com- 
mittee of  the  settlement  action. 

Under  the  current  procedures  It  has  taken 
up  to  1  year  or  more  for  construction  con- 
tract claims  to  be  paid  after  the  date  of  set- 
tlement. Subetantial  interest  charges  on  the 
settlement  amount  accrue  during  the  time  it 
now  takes  to  secure  passage  of  the  specific 
appropriation  law.  If  the  requirement  for  a 
sjwciflc  appropriation  law  were  deleted,  the 
delay  between  settlement  and  payment  of 
claims  would  be  lessened.  In  instances  where 
there  were  sufficient  funds  in  the  contract 
account,  the  payment  would  be  expeditiously 
processed  within  the  VA  with  notification  of 
the  settlement  to  Congress.  If  the  contract 
does  not  contain  sufficient  funds,  a 
reprogramming  or  request  for  new  budget 
authority  would  be  necessary.  It  has  been 
the  VA's  experience  that  reprogrammings 
are  acted  upon  by  Congress  within  30-45 
days.  If  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  In 
the  working  reserve  for  reprogramming.  new 
budget  authority  would  be  requested  to  pay 
the  settled  claim.  Under  either  process,  Con- 
gress would  continue  to  participate  substan- 
tially in  the  payment  of  construction  con- 
tract claims  In  excess  of  Sl.OOO.OOO.  However, 
unlike  the  current  jirocedures.  Interest 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  accrue  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  if  the  notification 
and  reprogramming  ot>tlon  could  be  used. 

The  provision  of  title  38,  section  a03(b). 
United  States  Code,  which  requires  that  set- 
tlement cannot  be  made  until  the  settlement 
Is  audited  Independently  for  reasonableness 
and  appropriateness  of  expenditures  would 
remain  In  effect.  Therefore,  all  settlements 
would  continue  to  be  thoroughly  analysed 
and  evaluated  prior  to  payment. 

This  t>ropo8al  would  not  produce  any  addi- 
tional costs  If  enacted.  Although  substantial 
savings  are  expected  to  accrue,  the  amount 
cannot  be  determined  with  specificity  be- 
cause It  will  depend  on  unforeseeable  factors. 
These  Include  the  number  of  claims  filed, 
their  amounts,  the  Interest  rate  charged,  and 
the  period  of  time  saved  between  the  settle- 
ment of  such  claims  and  their  payment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  DsRwiNSKi.e 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  831.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  revise  the  authority 


of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  pay  for  the  travel  expenses  of  veter- 
ans seeking  care  in  departmental 
health-care  facilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Afblrs. 

VETERANS'  BKNXnClARY  TRAVEL  AUTHOBTTY 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  have  today  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, S.  831,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  pay  for  the  travel  expenses  of 
veterans  seeking  care  in  departmental 
health-care  facilities.  The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  transniitted  this  legis- 
lation by  letter  dated  AprU  10,  1991,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I  have 
adopted  of  generally  introducing — so 
that  there  will  be  specific  bills  to 
which  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments — 
all  administration-proposed  draft  legis- 
lation referred  to  the  Veterans'  AffaiFS 
Committee.  Thus,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
support  or  oppose  the  provisions  of,  as 
well  as  any  amendment  to,  this  legislsr 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  April  10,  1991,  transmittal  let- 
ter, and  the  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  831 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  excei)t  as  other- 
wise expressly  provided,  whenever  In  this 
Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  In  terms  of 
an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

Sbc.  2.  Section  Ul  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(bXD  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  the  payments  authorised 
in  this  section  to  or  for  the  following  persons 
in  connection  with  examination,  treatment, 
or  care  for  which  the  person  Is  eligible: 

"(A)  A  veteran  or  other  person  whose  trav- 
el is  in  connection  with  treatment  or  care 
for  a  service-connected  dlBability: 

"(B)  A  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  SO  percent  or  more;  or 

"(C)  A  veteran  whose  annual  income  (as 
determined  under  section  SOS  of  this  title) 
does  not  exceed  two  times  the  basic  rate  ck 
pension  as  established  in  section  SZl(b)  or 
S31(c)  of  this  tlUe. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  payments 
under  this  section  only  if  the  veteran  or 
other  iterson  on  whose  behalf  payment  Is 
made,  resides  beyond  a  50-mlle  radius  of  the 
health-care  facility  providing  care.". 

(b)  striking  subsection  (c). 

(c)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d).  (e),  (f). 
(g).  and  (h)  as  (c),  (d).  (e),  (f)  and  (g). 

(d)  by  striking  subsection  (fX2)  as  redesig- 
nated and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  In  no  event  shall  payment  be  provided 
under  this  section— 
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"(A)  to  relmbane  for  the  cost  of  travel  by 
privately  owned  vehicle  In  any  amount  In  ez- 
ceas  of  the  coet  of  such  travel  by  public 
transportation  unless  public  transportation 
is  not  reasonably  accessible  or  would  be 
medically  inadvisable;  and 

"(B)  in  excess  of  the  actual  expense  in- 
curred as  certified  in  writing  by  the  claim- 
ant." 

AMALTBIB  OF  PROPOSED  BILL 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  38  U.S.C.  §111 
to  revise  the  eligibility  requirements  which 
must  be  met  for  VA  to  pay  the  travel  ex- 
penses of  "VA  beneficiaries"  seeking  exam- 
ination, treatment,  or  care  in  VA  health- 
care facilities.  The  measure  would  authorize 
VA  to  pay  the  travel  expenses  of  three  cat- 
egories of  veterans,  but  only  if  they  reside 
outside  a  flfty  mile  radius  of  the  VA  facility 
which  they  are  traveling  to  or  trom.  Veter- 
ans who  could  receive  beneficiary  travel  ex- 
penses payments  are  those  traveling  in  con- 
nection with  treatment  or  care  for  a  service- 
connected  disability,  those  with  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  at  least  SO  per- 
cent, and  nonservlce-connected  veterans 
whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  two 
times  the  basic  rate  of  pension.  For  calendar 
year  1991,  that  income  level  Is  S14,a66  for  a 
■ingle  veteran.  S18,686  for  a  veteran  with  one 
dependent,  and  12,436  for  each  additional  de- 
pendent. 

The  draft  bill  would  grant  the  Secretary 
the  discretion  to  make  beneficiary  travel 
payments,  and  would  reserve  limited  bene- 
ficiary travel  funds  for  those  veterans  in 
greatest  need  of  assistance,  namely  thoee 
living  in  rural  America  who  must  travel  long 
distances  to  reach  a  VA  facility.  It  would 
also  target  those  with  the  greatest  claim  to 
VA  benefits:  those  seeking  care  for  a  service- 
Incurred  disability,  those  who  were  severely 
disabled  during  service,  and  thoee 
nonservlce-connected  veterans  with  rel- 
atively low  Incomes.  The  amounts  that  VA 
would  pay  veterans  for  travel,  and  the  meth- 
ods for  determining  those  amounts  would  re- 
main unchanged. 

The  draft  bill  would  not  change  existing 
law  regarding  payment  of  a  person's  travel 
expeoaea  incurred  in  connection  with  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  benefits,  or  benefits 
under  chapters  34  and  35. 

Thk  Sbcrstart  op  Veterans  affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  AprU  10. 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Qcatle, 
Prerident  of  the  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  authority 
of  tii«  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pay 
for  travel  expenses  of  veterans  seeking  care 
in  Departmental  health-care  facilities."  We 
request  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  prompt  consideration  and  en- 
actment. 

For  many  yean  VA  routinely  paid  the 
travel  costs  of  many  veterans  seeking  VA 
care,  even  when  those  veterans  lived  in  close 
proximity  to  a  VA  fiwUlty  and  had  little  dif- 
ficulty getting  to  the  facility.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  strong  sense  in  both  the 
Department  and  the  Congress  that  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  use  these  funds  to 
■apport  direct  patient  care  programs,  rather 
than  to  pay  for  routine  transportation  costs. 
Aj  a  renUt.  the  Congren  enacted  Public  Law 
100-322.  which  set  a  deductible  limiting  most 
travel  payments  to  veterans  living  more 
than  27  miles  trom  a  VA  facility. 

In  spite  of  this  reform,  large  expenditures 
for  travel  coats  of  veterans  living  relatively 
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close  toi  a  VA  health-care  facility  continue. 
In  fact,  {the  Department  estimates  that  over 
180  mllion  will  be  expended  In  FY  1992  to 
pay  travel  benefits  to  veterans  living  within 
50  miles  of  a  VA  health-care  facility.  In  the 
current  fiscal  climate,  these  significant  ex- 
pendltujes  cannot  be  justified.  This  draft  bill 
would  11  mlt  all  beneficiary  travel  payments 
to  veter  ins  living  at  least  50  miles  trom  the 
VA  health-care  facility  where  they  seek 
care.  It  is  appropriate  to  pay  the  costs  of 
transportation  for  those  veterans  living  a 
great  distance  flrom  a  VA  facility  who  might 
not  seelt  needed  health  care  but  for  the  trav- 
el payment.  Indeed,  in  some  locations,  veter- 
ans muA  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  receive 
VA  carej  and  travel  expenses  are  a  hardship. 
But,  tbafc  is  not  the  case  with  veterans  living 
closer  than  fifty  miles  from  a  VA  facility. 

This  *aft  bill  would  also  make  relatively 
minor  modifications  in  the  categories  of  vet- 
erans eligible  for  travel  payments.  VA  has 
never  paid  for  travel  exi>en8e8  of  all  veterans 
seeking  care.  The  benefit  has  generally  been 
limited  to  those  with  the  greatest  claim  for 
VA  benefits,  the  service-connected  veteran, 
and  the  ^ower  income  veteran  who  is  unable 
to  Aetra^  the  costs  of  travel.  In  redefining 
categories  of  veterans  who  would  be  eligible 
for  travel  benefits,  the  draft  bill  would  con- 
tinue to; focus  on  those  veterans.  Thus,  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  needing  care  for  their 
servlce-Oonnected  condition  will  continue  to 
be  eliglBle.  In  addition,  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  rated  at  least  50 
percent  Would  be  eligible  when  seeking  care 
for  any  Aisability.  (Under  current  law,  veter- 
ans rated  30  percent  are  eligible.)  The  draft 
bill  w6uld  authorize  travel  for  any 
nonservKe-connected  veteran  seeking  care 
for  any  (Usability  if  annual  income  is  below 
the  rate  of  VA  pension.  In  calendar  year  1991, 
that  Incfcme  level  is  S14,266  for  a  single  vet- 
eran, $18,686  for  a  veteran  with  one  depend- 
ent, and  J2,426  for  each  additional  dependent. 
These  income  levels  would  be  an  Increase  in 
the  income  levels  in  current  law,  and  would 
allow  VA  to  help  more  lower  income  veter- 
ans who,  must  travel  long  distances  for  VA 
medical  care. 

This  d^ft  bill  would  also  rescind  the  provi- 
sion mandating  that  the  Secretary  of  VA  pay 
all  beneficiary  travel  benefits  once  one  bene- 
fit payment  is  made.  This  change  would  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  the  appropriate  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  effectively  operate 
this  pro^'^m. 

VA  estimates  cost  savings  trom  enactment 
of  this  provision  of  J62.9  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1991,  and  S314.5  million  over  five  fiscal 
years. 

We  ar«  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  stbmission  of  this  draft  bill  to  (3on- 
gress,  anil  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  ac- 
cord wltk  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski.* 


April  16,  1991 


B;    Mr.  DbCONCINI: 
S.J.  1  les.  121.  Joint  resolution  des- 
Ignatint  September  12,   1991,  as  "Na- 
tional D.A.R.E.  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tjie  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  D.A.R.E.  DAY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce,  along  with  Senator 
DrxoN,  a  Joint  resolution  designating: 
September  12.  1991.  as  "National 
D.A.R.a.  Day."  D.A.R.E.  Is  an  acronym 
for  Druk  Abuse  Resistance  Education, 
a  seme^r-long  program  which  teaches 


flfth-and  Axth-grade  children  how  to 
resist  pressure  to  experiment  with 
drugs  and  alcohol.  The  D.A.R.E.  Pro- 
gram was  originally  developed  as  a  co- 
operative Effort  between  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  pepartment  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Unified  School  District. 

Today,  t^iis  exciting  program  has  ex- 
panded in^o  more  than  150.(XI0  class- 
rooms in  kll  50  States.  Additionally, 
the  D.A.R.E.  Program  has  been  adopted 
for  use  internationally  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  Dependent  Schools. 
Federal  support  has  heli>ed  double  the 
number  of  police  officers  Involved  in 
D.A.R.E.  ii  1  just  the  last  year.  This  in- 
crease will  bring  the  D.A.R.E.  Program 
to  more  ihan  5  million  elementary 
school  Btuqents  this  year. 

The  D.AiR.E.  Program  is  also  pro- 
vided to  kindergarten  and  junior  high 
school  students  and  their  parents.  It 
provides  piirents  with  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  flirther  the  development  and 
reinforce  the  decision  of  their  children 
to  lead  drug-free  lives.  The  program 
has  been  ;>roven  effective  because  it 
targets  chl  dren  who  are  young  enough 
not  to  have  received  maximum  expo- 
sure to  illegal  drugs,  yet  are  old 
enough  to  |  fully  comprehend  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  use. 

In  my  hohie  State  of  Arizona,  we  now 
have  78  sefarate  agencies  that  are  in- 
volved in]  D.A.R.E.  and  nearly  250 
trained  ofncers.  During  this  school 
year  alonej.  these  ofHcers  will  reach 
over  30,000  Students  in  320  Arizona  pub- 
lic schoolsl  But.  still  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  jOnly  27  percent  of  Arizona's 
students  lin  grades  kindergarten 
through  12Lh  received  drug  education 
in  1990. 

When  th4  University  of  Michigan's 
16th  annua)  national  drug  abuse  survey 
of  high  schiool  seniors  was  recently  re- 
leased, the  [report  showed  a  continuing 
decline  in  tme  use  of  most  Illicit  drugs, 
down  to  juBt  under  a  third  of  the  stu- 
dents last  s^ear  compared  with  a  high  of 
54  percent  to  1979.  The  Michigan  survey 
reported  a  dramatic  decrease  in  co- 
caine and  qrack  use  last  year.  The  pro- 
portion whjo  reported  ingesting  crack 
in  the  last  rear  fell  to  1.9  percent,  com- 
pared to  3.  ]|  percent  in  1989.  Cocaine  use 
in  the  last  year  dropped  trom  6.5  to  5.3 
percent.  The  Michigan  survey,  which  is 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abu^B.  reported  that  declining 
drug  use  Was  consistent  regardless  of 
family  incopne  or  residency  In  urban  or 
suburban  a^eas.  These  encouraging  re- 
sults occui?red  at  a  time  when  those 
surveyed  relported  significant  Increases 
In  the  perceived  availability  of  illegal 
drugs. 

I  think  we  can  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  driig-abuse  trend  is  slowly  de- 
clining. However,  to  keep  the  momen- 
tum going  In  the  right  direction,  an  ef- 
fective, lonfe-term  commitment  to  the 
education  <^  our  youth  on  the  perils  of 
illegal  drug^  is  essential.  We  must  fight 
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harder— implementing  greater  preven- 
tive measures  and  creating  greater 
community  awareness.  President  Bush 
has  requested  $11.7  billion  in  his  flscal 
year  1^  budget  for  antidrug  programs. 
Although  the  President's  budget  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  $1.1  billion  over 
this  year's  funding  level,  spending  for 
education  is  firozen  at  last  year's  level. 
This  is  woefully  inadequate.  I  believe 
the  President's  funding  request  for 
drug  eduction  falls  far  short  of  what  is 
needed  in  this  country  to  provide  a 
drug  education  curriculum  for  every 
child,  in  every  classroom.  In  every 
school  in  America.  Programs  like 
D.A.R.E.  have  proven  effective  and 
must  be  utilized. 

An  evaluation  completed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  reveals  great 
enthusiasm  among  school  principals 
and  teachers  who  say  that  D.A.R.E. 
students  are  less  accepting  of  sub- 
stance use  and  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  peer  pressure  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
novative drug  education.  Moreover, 
educators  are  finding  that  the  D.A.R.E. 
Program  has  contributed  to  improved 
study  habits  and  grades,  decreased  van- 
dalism and  gang  activity  and  has  gen- 
erated greater  respect  for  police  offi- 
cers. 

Our  acceptance  of  drugs  is  at  the  root 
of  the  illicit  drug  problem  in  America. 
This  acceptance  has  iwrmeated  the  Na- 
tion's youth.  We  must  cognitively 
teach  them  to  resist  the  subtle  pres- 
sures that  cause  them  to  experiment 
with  dangerous  substances. 

Mr.  President,  the  D.A.R.E.  Program 
is  one  that  works.  The  program  is  pro- 
ducing imprecedented  results.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
this  program  for  the  fourth  straight 
year  by  designating  September  12,  1991, 
as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day."  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  show  their  support  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  J.  Res.  121 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.  (Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education)  is  the  largest  and  most  effective 
drug-use  prevention  education  program  in 
the  United  States,  and  Is  now  taught  to  20 
million  youths  In  grades  K-12; 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.  is  Uught  in  more  than 
150,000  classrooms  reaching  more  than  3,500 
committees  in  all  Department  of  Defense  De- 
pendent Schools  worldwide; 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  program  has  become 
a  model  drug  itreventlon  program  for  other 
countries  and  is  now  taught  in  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  American  Samoa,  Canaxla, 
Coata  Rica  and  Mexico; 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  core  curriculum,  de- 
veloped by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District,  helps  prevent  substance  abuse 
among  school-age  children  by  providing  stu- 
dents with  accurate  information  about  alco- 
hol and  drugs,  by  teaching  students  decision- 
making skills  and  the  consequences  of  their 
behavior  and  by  building  students'  self-es- 


teem while  teaching  them  how  to  resist  peer 
pressure; 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.  provides  parents  with  in- 
formation and  guidance  to  further  their  chil- 
dren's development  and  to  reinforce  their  de- 
cision to  lead  drug-free  lives; 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  program  is  taught  by 
veteran  police  officers  who  come  straight 
from  the  streets  with  years  of  direct  experi- 
ence with  ruined  lives  caused  by  substance 
abuse,  giving  them  a  credibility  unmatched 
by  teachers,  celebrities,  or  professional  ath- 
letes; 

Whereas  each  police  officer  who  teaches 
the  D.A.R.E.  Program  completes  80  hours  of 
specialised  training  in  areas  such  as  child  de- 
velopment, classroom  management,  teaching 
techniques,  and  communication  skills;  and 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.,  according  to  independ- 
ent research,  substantially  Impacts  students' 
attitudes  toward  substance  use  and  contrib- 
utes to  improved  study  habits,  higher  grades, 
decreased  vandalism  and  gang  activity,  and 
generates  greater  respect  for  police  officers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  September  12, 1991  is 
designated  as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Nickles): 
S.J.   Res.   122.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating May  8,  1991,  as  "National  Tax 
Freedom  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  TAX  FREEDOM  DAT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  Senators  Burns,  Nickles,  and  I 
are  introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  a  far  too  often 
forgotten  creature  here  in  Washington. 
We  in  the  Congress,  and  our  legislative 
brethren  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, often  act  as  though  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  does  not  even  exist.  Our 
Government  is  never  shy  about  deduct- 
ing its  share  from  our  working  men 
and  women  in  this  land,  but  rarely 
seems  to  listen  to  their  concerns.  That 
is  why  it  is  very  important  to  recog- 
nize May  8,  1991,  as  National  Tax  Free- 
dom Day,  a  date  on  which  American 
workers  finally  begin  to  work  for 
themselves  Instead  of  the  enormous 
State  apparatus  that  they  have  spent 
over  4  months  of  the  year  working  for. 
It  is  a  worthy  day  to  commemorate, 
but  one  which  we  ought  to  have  al- 
ready observed. 

Moneys  raised  thit>ugh  taxation  are 
spent  by  Government  entitles  with  lit- 
tle regard  to  the  effort  that  hard-work- 
ing Americans  expend  on  a  daily  basis 
to  produce  them.  We  spend,  then  tax 
and  spend  again  in  Washington,  with 
the  result  being  massive  budget  defi- 
cits on  the  one  hand  and  heavily  taxed 
workers  on  the  other.  We  are  simply 
continuing  to  take  too  much  firom  the 
paychecks  of  our  workers  and  spending 
money  like  there  is  no  tomorrow.  Such 
spending  practices  are  reckless  and  Ir- 
responsible on  our  part.  I  think  we  can 


and  must  do  better.  At  least,  our  tax- 
payers deserve  to  know  that  their 
haxd-«amed  dollars  are  being  spent  in  a 
responsible  manner.  Ideally,  we  should 
pledge  to  bring  our  fiscal  house  In 
order  and  to  lessen  the  burden  that  we 
have  placed  on  our  citizens.  Taxpayers 
are  angry,  and  for  good  reason. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  days, 
Mr.  President.  Let  me  repeat,  128  day«. 
This  is  precisely  how  many  days  it 
takes  the  average  American  to  pay  his 
or  her  taxes  in  1991.  Sadly,  this  is  a 
record  amount  of  time,  which  is  3  days 
later  than  last  year's  tax  freedom  day. 
Looked  at  another  way,  the  average 
American  worker  will  spend  2  hours 
and  49  minutes  out  of  each  8-hour 
workday  to  pay  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes. 

The  3-day  increase  from  last  year  is 
the  largest  Increase  since  1976.  This  is 
due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mis- 
guided S164  billion  tax  bill  that  Con- 
gress passed  la«t  year,  and  an  increase 
In  Social  Security  taxes.  Can  we  truly 
look  our  constituents  in  the  eye  and 
state  with  conviction  that  they  have 
received  that  much  more  in  govern- 
ment services  to  justify  such  a  tax  in- 
crease? I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  President. 
Instead,  we  can  look  at  a  government 
awash  in  debt,  too  often  spending  its 
money  for  fMvolous  congressional  pay 
raises  or  jwrk  barrel  spending,  rather 
than  for  basic  services  that  taxpayers 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  It's  easy  to 
spend  the  taxpayer's  money,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  takes  guts  to  say  enough  is 
enough.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  ask 
themselves  if  they  have  spent  the  tax- 
payer's money  in  a  prudent  fashion. 

I  thank  the  American  taxpayer  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  offer  their 
thanks  by  joining  in  this  effort  to  rec- 
ognize National  Tax  Freedom  Day,  and 
highlight  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
forced  to  pay  too  many  taxes.* 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BURDICK,  Mr.  BURNS,  Mr.  Craio, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  DsCoNcmi. 
Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Durenberoer. 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  MUR- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr. 

THURMOND): 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate February  14,  1992,  as  "Flag  Wav- 
ers Day":  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

rUiO  wavers  DAT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  Febniary  14,  1992  as  "Flag 
Wavers  Day."  Mr.  James  Record,  a 
fMend  of  mine  from  Huntsville,  created 
the  U.S.  Flag-Wavers  Hall  of  Fame  to 
honor  flag  wavers  and  other  patriots  on 
February  14, 1990. 

The  Flag-Wavers  Hall  of  Fame  was 
established  to  stimulate  flag  fljring,  to 
increase   national   patriotism,   and  to 
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eliminate  fla«r  burning.  I  believe  the  in- 
creased awareness  that  this  resolution 
will  bring  will  help  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  flag  in  these  turbulent 
times  that  we  are  facing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Record's  letter  to  me,  along  with  an  at- 
tachment which  is  signed  by  him,  and 
along  with  a  newspaper  column  from 
the  HuntsviUe  Times  by  Bill 
Easterling,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  foUows: 

U.S.  Plao-Wavers  Hall  of  Fame, 

HuntsviUe,  AL,  January  24. 1991. 
Hon.  HOWKLL  HKFUM, 

U.S.  Senator,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
WoMkington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator:  We  will  appreciate  your 
recofcnltlon  of  oar  effort  to  recogmlze  and 
honor  those  persons  who  fly  the  United 
States  flag  and/or  known  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  one  or  more  acts  of  patriotism  pub- 
licly. We  created,  as  a  subeidlary  of  the 
Hontsville-Madlson  County  United  States 
Constitatlon  Commission,  the  United  States 
Flag-Wavers  Hall  of  Fame.  Anything  relat- 
ing to  patriotism  or  the  U.S.  Flag  is  our  pur- 
pose: also,  we  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  try 
and  stop  the  wave  of  flag-burning. 
Patriotically  yours, 

James  Record,  Chairman. 


Flao-Wavers  Hall  of  Fame 
The  "Flag-Wavers  Hall  of  Fame",  im«- 
vlously  created  October  11, 1969,  Is  hereby  re- 
created as  "The  United  States  Flag-Wavers 
Hall  of  Fame",  with  its  original  chapter  lo- 
cated in  and  known  as  "The  Madison  County 
*1  Chapter  of  the  United  States  Flag-Wavers 
Hall  of  Fame".  Other  chapters  may  be  sim- 
ply created  by  notifying  the  original  chapter 
of  a  groap  believing  in  and  subscribing  to  the 
purpoeea  and  Ideals  of  the  founding  chapter. 
The  group  will  then  be  created  as  a  chapter. 
There  may  be  an  unlimited  number  of  chap- 
tars  nationally. 

The  primary  porpoae  and  Ideals  of  the 
Flag-Wavers  Hall  of  Fame  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  foster,  perpetuate,  encourage,  and 
■Umolate  patriotism  by  flying  the  United 
States  Flag,  and  to  show  it  proper  respect  as 
the  Symbol  of  our  nation. 

2.  To  foster,  periMtuate,  encourage,  and 
■tlmnlate  patriotism  by  recognising  acts  of 
patrlotiam  in  every  way. 

3.  To  act  as  a  watchdog  over  publicly  elect- 
ed government  offlclals  and  candidates  for 
offlce-dty-coonty-sute-distrlct  and  federal, 
as  to  their  patriotism,  or  non-patriotism,  for 
disrespect  to  oar  flag  actions,  and  to  so  no- 
tify the  general  pabUc. 

4.  To  help  Americans  become  more  in- 
formed and  active  participants  in  the  poliU- 
cal.  economic  and  religious  life  of  their  com- 
manlty,  state  and  nation. 

5.  To  help  schools  and  school  systems 
tsach  patriotism,  flying  of  the  flag  symbol- 
ism, and  respect  for  the  U.S.  Flag,  and  the 
United  States  OonsUtiiUon. 

•.  To  help  honor  other  patriots,  oar  Armed 
Services,  and  Veterans  who  fooght  on  behalf 
of  oar  FREEDOMS. 

A  Flsg-Wavers  Hall  of  Fame  Medal  of 
Honor  for  patriotism  Is  to  be  designed  and 
strnek  and  given  to  inductees  at  each  annual 
ladactloii.  to  be  held  February  14. 

Adopted  this  14tta  day  of  Fetaraary  1990. 
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Huntsvllle-Madlson  County  United  States 
Bicen|ennlal. 

James  Record,  Chairman. 


[Tnlni 


1  the  HuntsviUe  (AL)  Times,  Feb.  18. 
I  1990] 

Ti4  Patriot  Has  a  New  Hall  op  Fame 

James  Record  knows  more  Madison  County 
hlBtorjr  than  probably  anyone.  In  fact,  he 
wrote  most  of  the  county's  history  books. 
His  rfle  as  a  citizen  has  been  well-docu- 
mentod  over  the  years,  and  if  he  never  inits 
anothi  ir  word  on  paper  or  offers  his  services 
again,  his  place  in  city  and  county  archives 
is  sect  re. 

But  Lfter  a  long  and  illustrious  public  serv- 
ice ctreer.  Record  didn't  want  to  quietly 
graze  ,n  a  pasture  when  he  retired  as  chair- 
man 01  the  Madison  County  Commission. 

He  ffelt  he  still  had  much  to  offer.  And  not 
even  a  stroke  could  keep  him  down.  He  sim- 
ply got  a  wheelchair  and  kept  on  trucking. 

In  his  salad  days.  Record  guided  many 
positive  ideas  through  the  Commission.  Dur- 
ing tttat  time,  he  wrote  several  local  his- 
toriesj  and  started  a  history  of  Alabama 
which]  he  continues  to  research.  He  also 
breatqed  life  into  the  Madison  County  Mili- 
tary Hall  of  Heroes,  a  one-of-a-kind  shrine 
housed  in  the  courthouse  dedicated  to  local 
men  add  women  who  served  with  distinction 
in  the  armed  forces. 

In  retirement.  Record  headed  the  Madison 
Count*  Constitution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, ^as  appointed  county  historian,  and 
helped  launch  the  Huntsvllle-Madlson  Coun- 
ty Atlfietic  Hall  of  Fame. 

Now  he  has  a  new  nut  to  crack.  He  has  cre- 
ated the  Madison  County  Flag  Wavers  Hall 
of  Fame  "to  honor  those  Madison  Countians 
who  have  been  found  to  have  flown  the  Unit- 
ed States  flag  and-or  been  involved  in  one  or 
.triotlc  activities." 

-d  said  it's  the  only  such  hall  of  fame 
in  the  country,  and  people  who  know  him 
won't  bet  against  him  getting  it  done. 

Several  months  ago.  Record  drove  around 
the  city  and  county  and  collected  business 
and  ptlvate  addresses  where  the  flag  was 
being  flown. 

Then  he  sent  letters  to  those  addresses 
asklna  occupants  to  tell  him  by  return  mall 
why  t]  ey  flew  it. 

Manr,  many  people  replied,  and  their 
staten  ents  were  priceless  to  a  man  like 
Record,  whose  sense  of  history  is  only  sur- 
passed! by  his  patriotic  fervor. 

He  »ve  those  letters  to  me  for  a  possible 
column  of  feature  story. 

I  lost  them  all. 

Well«  I  can't  Just  apologize  to  him  and  sim- 
ply let  his  hard  work,  and  his  hope,  go  to 
wasteJ 

So  I  jre  decided  to  ask  those  of  you  who  re- 
plied to  him  the  first  time  and  who  might 
read  this  today  to  take  time  and  send  him 
another  note  or  letter  explaining  why  you 
fly  the  flag. 

I'm  klso  asking  any  who  read  this  who 
didn't  |get  an  original  inquiry  to  participate, 
too,  if  you  fly  the  flag  each  day  or  only  on 
certais  days. 

This  is  all  I  know  to  do;  and  I  hope  it  gen- 
erates some  response,  because  I  know  the 
dedicated,  heartfelt  attitude  with  which  Jim 
Record  attacks  any  task. 

Whet  he  gets  this  latest  HOF  off  the 
ground— and  he  will— Record  said  he  plans  to 
have  a  medal  for  patriotism  called  "The  Flag 
Wavers  Hall  of  Fame  Medal  of  Honor  which 
the  patriot  and  his  or  her  descendents  can 
cherisk  for  generations  to  come." 

Rec«d's  not  in  this  for  personal  glory.  His 
aohlevsments  stand  quite  capably  on  their 
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own.  But  a  sentence  he  said  to  me  might  bet- 
ter explain  his  motive. 

"The  project  may  spread  nationwide,"  he 
said,  "brlig  us  a  nation  of  flag  wavers,  not 
flag  bomei  s." 


ADIirnONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  16 

At  thel  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.jHOLLiNGS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  combat  vio- 
lence and  crimes  against  women  on  the 
streets  and  in  homes. 

S.S 

At  thel  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ffom  Missouri 
[Mr.  BOND],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [»*•.  BOREN],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  fl-om 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
fi-om  Nef  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  ihjm  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddcon],  the 
Senator  !^om  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BEROER],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  FOR]*],  the  Senator  flrom  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarm],  tlie  Senator  firom  Washington 
[Mr.  GoRroN],  the  Senator  ft-om  North 
Carolina  \}At.  Helms],  the  Senator 
ft-om  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollinos]. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kas- 
tbn].  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McC  ONNELL].  the  Senator  ftom  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  trom 
Colorado  [Mr.  WmTH].  the  Senator 
from  Teinessee  [Mr.  Oore],  and  the 
Senator  ^m  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were 
added  as  icosponsors  of  S.  32,  a  bill  to 
increase  I  the  rate  of  speciaJ  pension 
payable  io  persons  on  the  Medal  of 
Honor  roll  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  M 

At  the  k'equest  of  Mr.  Binoaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Oregon  [Mr. 
HatfisldO  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  64.  a  bfll  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  pi  National  Commission  on  a 
Longer  School  Year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  an 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PRYOR,  the 
name  of  l^e  Senator  fix>m  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PelEi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  200,  a:  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  small 
transactions  from  broker  reporting  re- 
quirements and  to  make  certain  clarl- 
flcations  relating  to  such  require- 
ments. 

S.  2U 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConciKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  214,  a  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  Federal  constitutional  conven- 
tions under  article  V  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

8.342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Olsnn,  the 
name  of  ihe  Senator  from  Washington 
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[Mr.  OORTON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  242,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  modify  the 
rule  prohlbitiner  the  receipt  of  hono- 
raria by  certain  Oovemment  employ- 
ees and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hbflin]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  264,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize a  grant  to  the  National  Writingr 
Project. 

8.217 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
297,  a  bill  requlrlngr  that  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service  study  and  report  to  Congress 
on  ways  to  encourage  mailers  of  second 
class  and  third  class  mail  matter  to  use 
recycled  paper. 

s.  su 

At  the  request  of  Bffr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DbConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  311,  a  bill  to  make  long  term  care  in- 
surance available  to  civilian  Federal 
employees  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  3U 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Ms.  MiKULSKi)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  318,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for 
employees  of  small  employers  a  private 
retirement  incentive  matched  by  em- 
ployers and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  3« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  flt>m  Michigan 
(Mr.  RIEOLE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  349,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify 
the  application  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

B.  4M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Craig)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
434.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  4,  United 
States  Code,  to  declare  E^lish  as  the 
ofdcial  language  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Olenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SmoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
487,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cov- 
erafire  of  bone  mass  measurements  for 
certain  individuals  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicare  Program. 

8.10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ftt)m  New  York 
(Mr.  MOYNIHAN)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  493.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
health  of  pregnant  women,  inftots,  and 
children  through  the  provision  of  com- 


prehensive   inlmary    and    preventive 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  516 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  McCain)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  515,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  Indian  reservation  roads 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996. 

S.  612 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kerry)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  542,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  to  re- 
store the  deduction  for  Interest  on  edu- 
cational loans. 

S.  644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from.  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kohl),  the  Senator  ftt>m  Arizona 
(Mr.  McCain),  the  Senator  firom  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LUOAR),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gramm).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  McConnbll)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  544,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food.  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  animal  research  fa- 
cilities from  illegal  acts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
573,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  condition  the  avail- 
ability of  security  assistance  for  a  for- 
eign country  on  that  country's  compli- 
ance with  fundamental  guarantees  of 
international  humanitarian  law  appli- 
cable in  situations  of  armed  conflict, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  «>2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  602,  a  bill  to  Improve 
the  food  stamp  and  nutrition  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  (12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
612,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  encourage  savings 
and  Investment  through  individual  re- 
tirement accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8. « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  651,  a 
bill  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  to  nuike  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Dejwslt  Insurance 
Act.  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act, 
and  the  National  Bank  Act. 


8.  m 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ftam  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin].  the  Senator  trom  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator 
li:x)m  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  712,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  411F(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  exclude  as  an 
offset  the  net  value  of  the  family's 
principal  place  of  residence  and  a  fam- 
ily farm  on  which  the  family  resides, 
s.  TIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  715.  a  bill  to  permit 
States  to  waive  application  of  the  Com- 
mercial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1906  with  respect  to  vehicles  used  to 
transport  farm  supplies  from  retail 
dealers  to  or  f^m  a  fkrm.  and  to  vehi- 
cles used  for  custom  harvesting,  wheth- 
er or  not  such  vehicles  are  controlled 
and  operated  by  a  farmer. 

S.  T30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  720,  a  bill  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  Improve  urban 
education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  TIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  723.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1738A  of  tiUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  child  custody  deter- 
minations, to  modify  the  requirements 
for  court  jurisdiction. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MncuLSKi]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  768,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  electric  vehicle 
program  for  the  United  States  and  for 
other  purposes. 


B.  Tn 


J 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fix)m  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  775.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service  connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  the  survivors  of  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans. 

B.1H 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f^m  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  f^m  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid].  and  the  Senator  trom  Ck>lorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  785.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  existing  laws  and  iiroce- 
dures  relating  to  mining,  other  than 
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coal  mining,  and  in  particular  the  ef- 
fects of  existing  laws  and  procedures 
relating  to  location  and  disposition  of 
noinerals  on  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  their  effect  on  the  policy 
statement  set  forth  in  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  Tte 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^om  Maryland 
[Ms.  MlKxn^Ki]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  798,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  Interfering  with  access 
to  and  egress  from  a  medical  facility. 

S.  SOI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ft-om  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
flrom  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  801,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Trails  System  Act 
to  designate  the  Pony  Express  National 
Historic  Trail  and  California  National 
Historic  Trail  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System, 
s.  an 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  809,  a  bill  to  require  a  60  vote 
supermajority  in  the  Senate  to  pass 
any  bill  increasing  taxes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biirdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craio].  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CRANSTON],  the  Senator  from 
minols  [Mr.  DixoN],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rieole],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  each  of  the  weeks 
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[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Smate  Joint  Resolution  91,  a  joint 
resoliition  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congi^ss  regarding  the  political  and 
hum4n  rights  situation  in  Kenya. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
of   the    Senator   from   Kansas 

Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
New  Vork  [Mr.  D'AMATO],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
adde4  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 

ition  95.  a  joint  resolution  des- 

ng  October  1991  as  "National 
Cancer  Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  87 

;he  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
of  the  Senator  fTom  Colorado 
[Mr.  IWiRTH],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  were  added  as  co- 
spon^rs  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97, 
a  jo^t  resolution  to  recognize  and 
honof  members  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stp.te8  for  their  contribution  to  vic- 
tory in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
namefe  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HEFLtN],  the  Senator  from  North  Da.- 
kotajp^.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
.],  the  Senator  from  Washlng- 
AOAMS],  the  Senator  from  New 
^  [Mr.  Lautenbero]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
99,  a  {joint  resolution  designating  No- 
vember 24-30,  1991,  and  November  22-28, 
1992,  ks  "National  Family  Caregivers 
Weekl" 

I     SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
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beginning  on  November  24,  1991,  and    the  i^ames  of  the  Senator  from  New 


November  22.  1992.  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

8SNATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
firom  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollinos] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  72,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  September  15, 
1991.  through  September  21,  1991,  as 
"National  Rehabilitation  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
73.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  Octo- 
ber 1991  as  "National  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  91 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


[Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
'yomlng  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Sen- 
om  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  the 
>r  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
ir  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
SLER]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  102,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  second  week  in 
May  |991  as  "National  Tourism  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IDS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the  senator 

name!  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  senator 

Oarn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen-  the     Se 

ate  Jdint  Resolution  109,  a  joint  resolu-  mcCOI 

tion  designating  August  12  through  Au-  p^jj.    |^ 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  »6 

request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  o'  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Prvor],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LlEBERMiN],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CRANSTON],  the  Senator  from 
Massachi^tts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the 
Senator  (from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  95,  a  resolution  urging  the 
Admlnistirator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  accelerate  the 
scheduled  phaseout  of  production  of 
ozone-destroying  substances  in  the 
United  States  as  required  pursuant  to 
the  Clea4  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990 
and  calling  on  the  President  to  urge 
the  United  Nations  to  call  a  special 
session  df  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  Montreal  Protocol  in  order  to  con- 
clude aa  agreement  accelerating  the 
scheduled  phaseout  of  such  substances 
and  for  cjther  purposes  based  on  recent 
sclentlfla  findings  concerning  the  deg- 
radation I  of   the    stratospheric    ozone 

Increased  atmospheric  con- 
of  substances  that  lead  to 
,tion  of  the  stratospheric 

T. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the|  request  of  Mr.  Gramm,  the 
names  ol^  the  Senator  tTom  Colorado 
[Mr.  BRCJWN],  the  Senator  fTom  Mon- 
tana [Mit.  BURNS],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Isljand  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator 
from  Miisissippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  (Tom  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the 
Senator  ttom  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
forth],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DOJffiNici],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DxmENBEROER],  the  Senator 
from  Ut^h  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  iTom  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  [Mr. 
Helms],  Jthe  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mra.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoar],  the 
"om  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the 
»m  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
,tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
.].  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
:ow8Ki],    the    Senator   from 


™,,,.4.  (o    inni         ..»»  ^1       ,  ^^       T — -    liar.    iuu|u(.uwtiiuj,    tne    senator   irom 
^lll}'S:'.Z.7Jll^  ^^'^^  °'    Oklahoma  [Mr.  I^ickles].  the  SenaJo" 


Murdired  Children  Week." 

I    SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  JDf  June  10.  1991.  through  June  16. 


from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
SLER],  th«  Senator  fTom  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Rudman],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Sen- 
ator fron^  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 
the   Senajtor  trom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 


Mr.  SASI 
concurrent 
ferred  to  tl 

The  Con 
subsequent 
current  re 
calendar. 
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Specter],  the  Senator  trora  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  and  the 
Senator  ftt)m  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  97.  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  death  of  John  Goodwin  Tower,  a 
former  Senator  ftom  the  State  of 
Texas. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 28— SETTING  FORTH  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR 
THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  FIS- 
CAL TEARS  1992.  1993,  1994.  1995, 
AND  1996 

Mr.  SASSER  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  was 
subsequently  discharged  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

S.  Con.  Res.  28 

Resolved  by  the  Senau  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

SBCnON  1.  CONCUBBENT  RKSOLUTHm  (M  THE 
BUDGET  POR  FISCAL  TEAR  im. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
this  resolution  is  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992,  Including 
the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996,  as  required  by 
section  301  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Elnforce- 
ment  Act  of  1990). 

BEC  X  RBOOMMENDCO  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS. 

The  following  budgetary  levels  are  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994, 
1905.  and  1996: 

(1)  Federal  revenxjes.— (A)  The  rec- 
ommended levels  of  Federal  revenues  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  (847,100.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998: 1913,400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  SI  .000.500.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,078,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  SI. 147,900.000,000. 

(B)  The  amounts  by  which  the  a«rgregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  In- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  SO. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  SO. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  SO. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  SO. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  SO. 

(C)  The  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  In- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  S82. 100.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  S88.600.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  S94.400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  SIOO.600.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  S107, 100,000.000. 

(2)  New  budget  AUTHORm-.— The  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  SI  .268.000.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  SI  .269.300.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  SI .295.700.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  Sl,334,900.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  SI  ,399.000,000.000. 

(3)  Budget  outlays.— The  appropriate  lev- 
els of  total  budget  outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  Sl.I9e.300.000.000. 


Fiscal  year  1988:  SI .200.800.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  Sl.lSO.lOO.OOO.OOO. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  SI.  196.200.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  Sl.255.600.000.000. 

(4)  DEFicrra.— The  amounts  of  the  deficits 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  S3S1. 200.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  S287.400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  S1S8.600.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  S117,S0O.O0O.00O. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  S107.700,000.000. 

(5)  PUBUC  DEBT.— The  appropriate  levels  of 
the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,969,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $4,353,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $4,593,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $4,798,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $4,981,300,000,000. 

(6)  Direct  loan  obuoations.— The  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $15,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $15,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $15,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $15,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $14,900,000,000. 

(7)  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments.—The  appropriate  levels  of  new  pri- 
mary loan  guarantee  commitments  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $113,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $117,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $120,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $125,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $126,000,000,000. 

(8)  Secondary  Loan  Guarantee  Commtt- 
MENTB.— The  appropriate  levels  of  new  sec- 
ondary loan  guarantee  commitments  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $83,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  S87.200.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  S90.700.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $94,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $88,100,000,000. 

SBC.  S.  I»BT  D4CBBA8B  AS  A  MEASUBB  OF  DEFI- 
CIT. 

The  amounts  of  the  increase  In  the  public 
debt  subject  to  limitation  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $422,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $363,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $240,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $200,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $187,600,000,000. 

SBC    4.    DISPLAY    OF    FEDERAL    RETIREMENT 
TRUST  FUND  BALANCES. 

The  balances  of  the  Federal  retirement 
trust  funds  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $875,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,013,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,167,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,335,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,517,700,000,000. 
SEC  8.  SOCIAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  Social  Security  Revenues.— The 
amounts  of  revenues  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $315,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $338,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $365,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $389,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $417,200,000,000. 

(b)  Social  Sbcurtty  Outlays.— The 
amounts  of  outlays  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $250,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $262,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $273,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $283,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $292,800,000,000. 


SBC  a.  MAJCMt  FUNCTIONAL  CATEOORIE& 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, budget  outlays,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  for  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1996  for  each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $290,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $295,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $290,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $292,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $289,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $291,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gaarant«e  coramit- 
ments,  SO.  . 

Fiscal  year  1995:  ' 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $292,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $292,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $300,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $297,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, r,200.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $7,800,000,000. 
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(B)  New  secondary  lowi  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  SSOO,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  badcret  authority.  S22.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  sao.100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
8,000.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 18,100.000,000. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SSOO.000.000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
(2G0): 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  ll«,«»,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 10. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
,ments.SO. 
a/    (4)  Bnergy  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
nents.  $300,000,000. 

(B)  New  sBcondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,900,000,000. 

^^  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $800,000,000. 
(B)  New  sscondary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

llMIItS,$0. 

Fiscal  ysar  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,S00, 100,000. 

(D)  ^ew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mtmta,  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

Fisc  U  year  1996: 

(A)  ]  lew  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  ( »utlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$900,0(  0,000. 

(D)  !4ew  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
menfag  SO. 

(E)  1  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment! SO. 

(5)  Watural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300):  ; 

Flsokl  year  1902: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,300,000,000. 

(B)  iuUays,  $19,900,000,000. 

(C)  new  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

(E)  1  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment! $0. 

Fisc  U  year  1993: 

(A)  1  lew  budget  authority,  $21,500,000,000. 

(B)  ( outlays,  $20,700,000,000. 

(C)  1  [ew  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  (lew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment! $0. 

(E)  1  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment4  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,300,000,000. 

(B)  6utiays.  $20,900,000,000. 

(C)  Mew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Nsw  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta  $0. 

Flsokl  year  1995: 

(A)  flew  budget  authority,  $21,500,000,000. 

itlays,  $21,000,000,000. 

[ew  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

Tew  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

80. 

lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

SO. 
year  1906: 

lew  budget  authority,  $22,000,000,000. 

tutlays,  $22,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentaSO. 

(E)  1  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment! ,  $0. 

(6)  i  griculture  (390): 
Fiso  U  year  19B2: 

(A)  1  lew  budget  authority,  $22,600,000,000. 

(B)  I  tatlays,  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$7,900, 100,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment) ,  $8,300,000,000. 

(E) ;  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment! ,  $0. 
Fisc  a  year  1998: 
(A) :  (ew  budget  authority,  $19,200,000,000. 

(B)  I  )utlay8,  $15,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations, 
$7,300,  )00,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment! ,  $7,800,000,000. 

(E) :  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment! ,  SO. 
Fis<  al  year  1904: 

(A)  «ew  budget  authority.  $17,200,000,000. 

(B)  I  >utlays,  $14,300,000,000. 


(C) 


$7.100, 100.000 


(D) 


New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


menu .  $7,800,000,000. 


(E) 


menti ,  $0. 


lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


New      direct       loan 


obligations. 
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Fiscal  yi  ar  1996: 

(A)  New  Dudget  authority.  $18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outli  .ys.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  N(w      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,800,000.0)0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,^,000,000. 

(E)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outllys,  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,900,000,01)0. 

(D)  New!  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $5,^,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(7)  Comi^erce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $106,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outl&ys.  $106,100,000,000. 

(C)  Niw      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2.600,000,( 

(D)  Newj  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $e6|600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S83J400,000,000. 

1998: 
mdget  authority,  $57,800,000,000. 
^ys,  $54,000,000,000. 

direct       loan       obligations. 


Fiscal  y« 

(A)  New 

(B)  OuUi 

(C)  n4 
$2,700,000,1 

(D)  Newl  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


ments, 

(E)  New 
ments, 

Fiscal  yi 

(A)  New 

(B)  Oui 

(C)  N( 
$2,800,000.1 

(D)  Ne^ 
ments.  $71, 

(E)New 

ments, 

Fiscal  y( 

(A)  New 

(B)  Outli 

(C)  N 
$2,900,000,1 

(D)  Ne' 
ments,  $7' 

(E)New 


),000,000. 

mdary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
),000.000. 
1994: 

radget  authority.  $38  J00,000,000. 
I,  $30,300,000,000. 

direct       loan       obligationa, 

primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
1.000.000. 
ndary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
,300.000.000. 

1906: 

udget  authority.  $21,300,000,000. 
-$41,900,000,000. 
direct       loan       obligations. 


primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
500,000,000. 

ndary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $831900,000,000. 
Fiscal  ySar  1996: 
(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,000,000,000. 


(B)  Outii 

(C)  N 
$3,000,000.1 

(D)  Ne 
ments, 

(E) 

ments, 

(8) 

Fiscal 
(A)  New 
(B)Oui 
(C) 


$38,300,000,000. 
direct       loan 


obligatlonB. 


primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
300.000.000. 

mdary  loan  guarantee  conmtit- 
'.000.000. 
irution  (400): 
1902: 
ludget  authority.  $32,800,000,000. 
ys,  $33,800,000,000. 
rect  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Newj  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.  j 

(E)  New  Isecondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO.  < 

Fiscal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New!  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 1 

(E)  Newpeoondary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  yUr  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,700,000,000. 
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00.000.000. 
obligations, 
tee  commit- 
tee conunit- 

00.000,000. 
obllgratlons. 
tee  commit- 
tee commit- 
Ut  (370): 
100.000,000. 
obligations, 
tee  commlt- 
itee  commlt- 

00.000.000. 
obligations, 
tee  commlt- 
itee  commlt- 

OO.OOO.OOO. 
obligations, 
tee  commlt- 
itee  commlt- 

DO.O0O.OOO. 
obligations, 
tee  commlt- 
itee  commlt- 

no.ooo.ooo. 

obligations, 
tee  commlt- 
itee  commlt- 


itee  commlt- 


00.000.000. 


itee  commlt- 


fOO.000.000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S35.e00.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S3S.400.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S37,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S37.800.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(4S0): 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
SI  .300,000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 3300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  36.600,000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S6.600.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
31,400,000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 3400.000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  36.600.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  36.300.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
31.400.000.000. 

(D)  New  itrimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 3400.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 30. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  36.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S6.300.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations, 
Sl,600.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S400.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  36.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  38.500.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
Sl.SOO.OOO.flOO. 

(D)  New  itrimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 3400.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (SOO): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SSO.500,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S47.S00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 312.700.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S50.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S48.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 312.800,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  g\iarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  349.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S47.S00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  30. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 313.100.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  349.500.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S47.7O0.000.00O. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  inlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S13.S00.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S51.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S45.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 313.800.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 30. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  382.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  383.100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 3300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  382.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  392.300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  iprlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 3300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SlOl .900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 3300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S112.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  3110.800.000.000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 3300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  3124.200.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $123,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  3120.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $116,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S131 .400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $128,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S14S.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S141 .800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S161 .800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $157,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 30. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  3180.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $176,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ccHmnlt- 
ments.  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $330,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $180,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $228,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $188,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan      obligations. 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S240.200.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $198,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations. 
3100.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $253,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $207,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SIOO.OOO.OOO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $266,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $217,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SIOO.OOO.OOO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SS.900.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays,  S8.200.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6.SO0.00O.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S8.900.000.000.  [ 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  SO. 

(D)  New  i»lmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menta,  10. 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  ST.IOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays.  ».500.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SlO.aoO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S8.400,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SI 1. 100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1902: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S34.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S33.a00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
SBOO.OOO.OOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. si8.aoo.ooo.ooo. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1908: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S3S.SOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S36.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
3900.000(000. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
menta.  S19.800.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S3S.eOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S36.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  prlnuury  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S19.700.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S36.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S36.90O.Q0O.00O. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
3100^100,000. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. sao.soo.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  336,900,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  336.600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
SBOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S21,300.000,000. 

(S)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  313,400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  313,300,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 30. 
Fiscal  year  19S8: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S13.900.000.000. 


(C)  I  lew  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  few  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

(E)  1  few  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

Flsa  a  year  1994: 

(A)  1  lew  budget  authority.  S14.000.000.000. 

(B)  <  lutlays,  313,800,000,000. 

(C)  1  ew  direct  loan  obligations,  JO. 

(D)  flew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentsiSO. 

(E)  1  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

Flso  a  year  1995: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority,  314.100.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  314,100,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Kew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentsiSO. 

(E)  I  few  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

Fisc  Ll  year  1986: 

(A)  ]  few  budget  authority,  314.500.000.000. 

(B)  <  utlays.  314.900.000.000. 

(C)  I  ew  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  ;  >Iew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

(E)  1  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments $0. 

(17)  ( leneral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  313.800.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  312.600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

]so. 

few  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
130. 

1  year  1968: 
lew  budget  authority.  314.300.000,000. 
lutlays.  313.500.000.000. 
few  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  |Iew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments* SO. 

(E)  I  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

Flso  ll  year  1994: 

(A)  1  lew  budget  authority.  313,900,000,000. 

(B)  (  utlays,  313.000.000.000. 

(C)  I  ew  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  1  lew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

(E)  I  few  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

Flso  J  year  1996: 

(A)  ]  few  budget  authority,  314.100.000.000. 

(B)  <  utlays,  313.400.000.000. 

(C)  I  ew  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  :  few  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

(E)  Hew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mentsj  SO. 

Flso  a  year  1996: 

(A)  ]  few  budget  authority.  314,700.000.000. 

(B)  <  utlays,  314.500,000,000. 

(C)  1  ew  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  few  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

(E)  ]  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

(18)  fet  Interest  (900): 
Fisc  a  year  1902: 

(A)  1  lew  budget  authority.  3235,400,000.000. 

(B)  (  lutlays.  3236.400.000.000. 

(C)  ]  few  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  4ew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments SO. 

(E)  1  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments! SO. 

Fisc  ll  year  1993: 

(A)  1  lew  budget  authority.  3253.000.000.000. 

(B)  <  tutlays,  3253.000.000.000. 

(C)  ]  lew  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  Ifew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment! ,  SO. 
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(E)  New  ^condary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S268,800,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  3268.800,000,000. 

(C)  New  lilrect  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  i  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  3280.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outl^rs.  3280.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  Urect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  I  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. ! 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  3292.500.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  3382.500.000.000. 

(C)  New  llrect  loan  obligations,  SO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 30. 1 

(E)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(19)  The  corresponding  levels  of  gross  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  y4ar  1993:  3312.800,000.000. 
Fiscal  y^ar  1998:  3337.900,000,000. 
Fiscal  y^ar  1994:  3387.000.000.000. 
Fiscal  y^ar  1996:  3369.900.000.000. 
Fiscal  y^ar  1096:  3380.700,000.000. 
(30)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  yaar  1992: 

(A)  New  pudget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  Outlays.  -316.900,000,000 

(C)  New  (Urect  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SO. 

(B)Outiays.  -312.600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  30. 

(B)  Outlays,  -376,300.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  30. 

(B)Outl4ya.  -314.600,000.000. 

(C)  New  (ilrect  loan  obligations.  30. 

(D)  New! primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SO. 

(B)  Outlays.  -322.600.000.000. 

(C)  New  Olrect  loan  obligations.  30. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 30. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
(A)  Flsc4l  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -332.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outliys.  -332,600,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  -S33.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -S33.300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -  S33.900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -S33,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -  S34,S00,000,000. 

(B)OuUays,  -S34.SOO,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19S6: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -  S3S,000,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -S3S.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conomit- 
ments.  SO. 

SBC  T.  SALC  or  OOVCBNIIENT  A88BTBL 

(a)  SEN8K  OP  TBI  CONORE88.— It  is  the  seuse 
of  the  Ck>ngreas  that— 

(1)  trom  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Oovemment  should  sell  assets  to  nongovern- 
ment buyers:  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realised  from  such  asset 
sales  win  not  recur  on  an  annual  bcMls  and 
do  not  reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  BrnnsTART  Trbatmbnt.— For  purposes 
of  allocations  and  points  of  order  under  sec- 
tions 302,  801,  and  002  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  the  amounts  realized  trom  asset  sales  or 
prepasrmenta  of  loans  shall  not  be  allocated 
to  a  committee  and  shall  not  be  scored  with 
resi>ect  to  the  level  of  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, or  revenues  under  a  committee's  allo- 
cation under  section  302,  flOl,  or  002  of  that 
Act. 

(c)  DsFiNmoNB.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  under  section  2S0(cX21)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1965  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1960);  and 

(2)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  do  not  include  asset  sales 
mandated  by  law  before  September  18,  1967. 
and  routine,  ongoing  asset  sales  and  loan 
prepayments  at  levels  consistent  with  agen- 
cy operations  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

mc  n  AooouwnNO  iSBAnoNT  or  social  sb- 

CUBRT  BSVBNUBS. 

(a)  Sensb  or  tbs  Conorsss.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Congress  should  not 
enact— 

(1)  major  spending  changes  to  the  Social 
Security  system;  or 

(2)  major  revenue  changes  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity system, 

without  a  fair  and  ojwn  debate  of  the  budg- 
etary consequences  of  those  changes  in  the 
context  of  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

(b)  Acxx>UNTiNO  Treatment.— For  purposes 
of  allocations  and  i»ints  of  order  under  sec- 
tions 302  and  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoondment  Control  Act  of  1674  with 
respect  to  this  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
badset.  the  amounts  by  which  estimated  So- 


cial Security  revenues  (excluding  Social  Se- 
curity revenues  provided  for  in  the  bill,  reso- 
lution, amendment,  or  conference  report 
with  respect  to  which  this  paragraph  is  ap- 
plied) exceed  the  appropriate  level  of  Social 
Security  revenues  specified  In  this  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  shall  not  be— 

(1)  deemed  to  reduce  Social  Security  out- 
lays; 

(2)  allocated  to  a  committee  as  outlays;  or 

(3)  scored  as  outlays  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  Social  Security  outlays, 

under  a  committee's  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  that  Act  or  the  appropriate  level 
of  Social  Security  outlays  sitecifled  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 

(c)  DEFiNrnoNS. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "Social  Security  revenues" 
and  "Social  Security  outlays"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  under  title  HI  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974;  and 

(2)  no  provision  of  any  bill  or  resolution,  or 
any  amendment  thereto  or  conference  report 
thereon.  Involving  a  change  in  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1666  shall  be 
treated  as  affecting  the  amount  of  Social  Se- 
curity revenues  unless  such  provision 
changes  the  income  tax  treatment  of  Social 
Security  benefits. 

SBC.  •.  RE8BBVB  FUND  POB  FAMILT  AND  BOO- 
NOmC  8BCinDTriNITIA-nVB& 

(a)  iNrnATTVBS  To  Improve  the  Health 
AND  Nutrition  op  children  and  To  Provide 
FOR  Services  To  Protect  Children  and 
Strbnothen  Families.— 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  conunlttee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  to  improve  the  health  and  nutrition 
of  children  and  to  provide  for  services  to  pro- 
tect children  and  strengthen  families  within 
such  a  committee's  lurisdiction  if  such  a 
committee  or  the  committee  of  conference 
on  such  legislation  reports  such  legislation, 
if,  to  the  extent  that  the  coats  of  such  legis- 
lation are  not  Included  in  this  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  will  not  increase  the  deflcit 
(by  virtue  of  either  contemporaneous  or  pre- 
viously passed  deficit  reduction)  in  this  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1902,  and  will  not  In- 
crease the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of  fis- 
cal years  1992  through  1966. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.- Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  sutaiisaion  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  308(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reportino  revised  allocations.— The 
apitropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  Economic  Rboovert  iNrnATivBS.— 

(1)  In  oeneral.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  for  economic  recovery  initiatives  for 
unemployment  compensation  or  other,  relat- 
ed programs  within  such  a  committee's  Juris- 
diction if  such  a  committee  or  the  commit- 


tee of  conference  on  such  legislation  reports 
such  legislation,  if,  to  the  extent  that  the 
costs  of  such  legislation  are  not  Included  in 
this  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  will  not  in- 
crease the  deficit  (by  virtue  of  either  con- 
temporaneous or  mvviously  passed  deficit 
reduction)  in  this  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1902,  and  will  not  increase  the  total  deficit 
for  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1962  through 
1996. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.- Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  Is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  903(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  porpoaes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Refortino  revised  allocations.- The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(b)  and  eOS(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  CoNTiNuiNO  Improvements  in  Onooino 
Health  Care  Prooramb  and  Phasino-In  op 
Health  Insurance  Covbraob  por  all  Amer- 
icans.- 

(1)  In  general.- Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  Increases 
funding  to  make  oontinuing  improvements 
in  ongoing  health  care  programs  or  to  begin 
phasing-ln  health  insurance  coverage  for  all 
Americans  within  such  a  committee's  Juris- 
diction if  such  a  committee  or  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  such  legislation  reports 
such  legislation,  if,  to  the  extent  that  the 
costs  of  such  legislation  are  not  included  in 
this  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  will  not  in- 
crease the  deficit  (by  virtue  of  either  con- 
temporaneous or  previously  passed  deficit 
reduction)  in  this  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  will  not  increase  the  total  deflcit 
for  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1902  throu^ 
1906. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  the  re- 
ixtrting  of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragrai)h 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Bnilget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  ap(i^>prlately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  30a(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  RBPtXTTDiO  RBVISBD  ALLOCATIONS.- The 

appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sso- 
tions  308(b)  and  608(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Expand  Access  to  Earlt  C^hildhood 
Development  Servicbs  Fob  Low-Inoomb 
Prx-Schoolxrb.- 

(1)  In  obneral.- Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  direct  spending  legislation 
that  increases  funding  to  expand  access  to 
early    childhood   development  sarvloes   for 
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low-Income  pr«-8choolen  within  such  a  com- 
mittee's JorlBdlction  If  such  a  committee  or 
the  committee  of  conference  on  such  legisla- 
tion reports  such  le^slatlon.  If,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  coets  of  such  legislation  are 
not  Included  In  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion will  not  increase  the  deficit  (by  virtue 
of  either  contemimraneous  or  previously 
peseed  deficit  reduction)  in  this  resolution 
for  flacal  year  1902.  and  will  not  Increase  the 
total  deficit  for  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1966. 

(2)  RBVI8SD  ALLOCATIONS.— Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  &  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
▼laed  allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
n8(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregatea  to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregatea  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  RSPORTINO  REVISED  ALLOCATIONS.— The 

appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tiona  308(b)  and  e02(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
aaction. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  102— COM- 
MENDING MISS  U.S.A.  1991.  KELLI 
MCCARTY  OF  LIBERAL.  KS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  submitted  the  foUowlner 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  lOQ 

Whereas  Kelli  McCarty.  a  native  of  Ub- 
eral.  Kansas,  was  crowned  Miss  U.S.A.  1991  In 
Wichita.  Kansas,  on  February  22, 1901; 

Whereas  she  Is  the  first  person  firom  the 
State  of  Kansas  to  become  Miss  U.S.A. 

Whereas  her  charm,  beauty,  grace  and 
commitment  to  education,  charity  and  pro- 
fessional excellence  make  her  an  inspiration 
to  young  people  across  America;  and 

Whereas  Kelli  McCarty  will  represent  the 
United  SUtes  on  May  17  in  the  Miss  Uni- 
verse Pageant:  Therefore,  be  it 

Raotved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
ezpreaaes  its  congratulaUons  to  Kelli 
McCarty  for  achieving  the  Miss  U.S.A.  title 
and  that  the  Senate  wishes  her  the  best  of 
lack  as  she  represents  the  United  States  In 
the  Miss  Universe  Pageant  on  May  17. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  103— RELAT- 
ING TO  CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE 
TO  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 
BY  DEFENSE-RELATED  INDUS- 
TRIES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shklbt)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  Res.  103 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  In  the  prosecution  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  Is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  warfare; 

Whereas  tbXa  success  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  ready  availability  of  weapons 


and  w^pon  systems  exhibiting  remarkable 
accurafsy  through  advanced  technological  de- 
sign;   I 

Whegeas  these  weapons  and  weapon  sys- 
tems Were  designed  and  produced  by  the  de- 
fense-related industries  of  the  United  States; 

Wheeeas  the  Commander  In  Chief,  United 
States  Central  Command,  formulated  a  bat- 
tle plan  for  Operation  Desert  Storm  that  re- 
lied oa  the  availability  and  performance  of 
these  iteapons  and  weapon  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  successful  use  of  these  weap- 
ons and  weapon  systems  In  accordance  with 
this  plan  resulted  In  astonishingly  small 
numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  among  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  allied  coalition:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaoliied.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  the  defense-related  Industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
work  fbr  such  Industries,  deserve  the  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  United  States  for  the  design  and  produc- 
tion of  the  technologically-advanced  weap- 
ons and  weapon  systems  that  ensured  victory 
by  the;  United  States  and  its  International 
coalition  allies  In  Operation  Desert  Storm; 

(2)  future  decisions  relating  to  the  national 
securitir  of  the  United  States  must  take  Into 
account  the  need  to  maintain  strong  defense- 
related'  Industries  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  It;  is  vluily  important  to  the  United 
States  Ithat  the  defense-related  industries  of 
the  United  States  be  capable  of  responding 
to  the  tatlonal  security  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  .DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  commend- 
ing tie  outstanding  performance  of 
American  men  and  women  In  the  de- 
fense Ibdustry  of  this  country. 

As  A  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  since  1984,  I  have 
supported  many  of  the  systems  used 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm— a  suc- 
cessful military  operation  without  par- 
the  history  of  warfare.  Al- 
Amerlcans  readily  associate  de- 
>roduction  with  large  corpora- 
luch  as  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
Dynamics,  our  defense  indus- 
also  made  up  of  thousands  of 
and  medium-sized  companies 
throughout  this  great  country,  down  to 
and  emn  including  Belleville  Shoe  Co. 
located  in  my  home  town  of  Belleville, 
IL. 

I  be  ieve  that  the  men  and  women 
who  wsrk  for  these  companies  deserve 
the  giititude  and  appreciation  of  the 
Memoirs  of  this  Senate  and  the  citi- 
zens o:  this  country  as  a  whole,  for  the 
deslgrn  and  production  of  our  techno- 
logically advanced  weapons  and  weap- 
on sya^ms,  as  well  as  the  food,  cloth- 
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and  tan  ret  attack  radar  system 
[JSTARS].  Critics  said  some  of  these 
systems  \Vould  never  be  able  to  operate 
effectlvelt.  Well,  those  forecasters 
were  dead  wrong.  Our  systems  worked 
in  the  niost  realistic,  comprehensive 
operational  test  ever  devised— actual 
combat. 

The  resolution  I  am  proposing  em- 
phasizes that  we  must  maintain  our  de- 
fense indtstry  to  ensure  that  It  is  al- 
ways capable  of  responding  to  the  na- 
tional security  requirements  of  the 
United  States  In  whatever  cir- 
cumstance. Many  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  bein  concerned  over  the  fate  of 
our  defenee  industrial  base.  We  have 
been  amaced  at  the  number  of  experts 
whose  shortsightedness  leads  them  to 
ignore  totally  the  full  and  significant 
gravity  of  the  "IP"  word— meaning  a 
strong  industrial  policy— thus  allowing 
our  Industrial  base  to  deteriorate  to  an 
alarming  level.  Together  with  our  late 
dear  fMepd  and  distinguished  col- 
league, senator  John  Heinz,  I  urged 
these  experts  during  the  consideration 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  last  year 
and  again  this  year,  to  take  action. 
But  the  decisionmakers,  led  by  some 
misguided  economists,  resisted  our  ef- 
forts and  continue  to  do  so. 

Just  a  |ew  weeks  ago.  an  article  by 
Stuart  Aiierbach  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "U.S.  Relied  on 
Foreign-Made  Parts  for  Weapons."  The 
article  s4ld,  and  I  quote,  "Foreign 
manufactorers  often  were  reluctant  to 
put  the  Pentagon's  purchase  orders 
ahead  of  their  regular  customers  with- 
out promoting  from  their  governments. 
*  *  *"  MrJ  Auerbach  goes  on  to  quote  a 
senior  adinlnlstration  official  as  say- 
ing, "If  tie  foreign  governments  were 
neutral  orj  were  not  disposed  to  help  us 
out,  we  could  have  run  Into  some  real 
problems  r  *  *  we  were  sweating  bul- 
lets over  ip  and  the  military  was  sweat- 
ing bullete."  As  the  crisis  intensified, 
we  Americans  discovered  we  were  de- 
pendent on  one  country  for  semi- 
conductor chips,  transistors  and  other 
electronic  parts.  We  had  to  go  to  that 
country's  |  embassy  for  help,  imowing 
that  thelrfe  is  a  country  where  support 
for  military  procurement  runs  con- 
trary to  tie  general  philosophy  of  paci- 
fism.        J 

This  situation  contrasts  with  the 
support  received  from  the  Government 
of  Canada  which,  by  United  States  law. 
Is    recognized    as    part    of    the    North 


ing,  a|d  other  supplies  used  by  all  of    American  defense  industrial  base.  The 


our  troops. 

Mr.  ]  President,  during  Operation 
Desertt  Storm  the  American  people  saw 
on  teltvision  how  well  our  weapon  sys- 
tems fcerformed.  Prior  to  this  event, 
many  pf  these  systems  were  under  at- 
tack. Including  systems  such  as  the 
Apochfc  helicopter,  the  Ml-Al  Abrams 
tank,  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  the 
F-16,  Ijhe  F-15,  the  Tomahawk  missile, 
and  ye  3,  even  a  system  still  undergoing 
development,    the    joint    surveillance 


Canadiana  placed  their  government 
contracting  corporation  on  a  24-hour. 
7-day  woijk-week  to  respond  to  our 
needs  during  Desert  Storm. 

Just  th4  other  day.  the  "1991  Joint 
Military  I^et  Assessment."  prepared  by 
the  Chalrjnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  was  released.  This  report  covers 
the  U.S.  tochnology  base  and  industrial 
base.  This;  report  should  be  read  by  all 


Members 


because.  Mr.  President,  this 


report  sa3  s  In  black  and  white  what 
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the  late  Senator  Heinz,  other  Members 
of  this  body,  and  I  have  been  saying  all 
along:  We  are  facing  "the  loss  of  sub- 
tler suppliers — manufacturers  of  the 
sub-Bjrstem  components  of  larger  sys- 
tems— this  is  a  threat  to  our  ability  to 
field  state-of-the-art  weapon  systems 
on  a  timely  basis  •  *  *  The  report  fur- 
ther states,  "at  the  same  time,  produc- 
tion capability  in  such  essentlsJ  sub- 
tier  industries  as  machine  tools,  gears, 
optics,  bearings,  castings,  and  forgings 
has  declined,  in  some  cases  to  the  point 
where  sufficient  domestic  capacity 
may  no  longer  exist."  This  analysis 
confirms  what  many  of  us  in  Congress 
have  said  for  years — our  defense  indus- 
try is  becoming  too  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  firom  the  "1991  Joint 
Military  Net  Assessment,"  as  well  as 
Stuart  Auerbach's  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle, be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  this  resolution  of 
support  for  the  men  and  women  who 
work  for  our  defense  industry.  I  also 
ask  my  colleagues  for  their  support  of 
a  policy  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  defense  industrial  base  remains 
second  to  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wuhliwton  Post,  Mar.  25.  1991] 
U.S.  Relied  on  Fobeion-Madb  Parts  for 
Weapons 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
When  allied  offloera  ardently  needed  spe- 
cial battery  packs  to  power  their  command 
and  control  compoters  during  the  Persian 
Oolf  conflict,  the  U.S.  government  had  to 
send  to  Paris  and  Tokyo  to  get  them. 

Similarly,  when  Teledyne  Corp.  needed 
tran8l8t(»i  to  meet  a  rush  order  for  one  of 
the  most  critical  Items  In  Operation  Desert 
Storm — the  transponder  that  beams  elec- 
tronic signals  so  allied  aircraft  could  tell 
friend  trom  foe— French  diplomats  cooper- 
ated to  get  speedy  delivery. 

And  when  American  manufacturers  ran 
Short  of  critical  parts  for  video  display  ter- 
minals needed  to  analyie  real-time  Intel- 
ligence data  trom  reconnaissance  planes,  the 
U.S.  government  went  to  the  Japanese  Em- 
bassy here  for  help. 

With  the  globalisation  of  high-technology 
industries.  U.S.  troops  in  combat  in  the  Per- 
sian Ottlf  found  themselves  dependent  for  the 
flrst  time  on  foreign  countries  for  the  tiny 
semiconductor  chips,  transistors  and  other 
electronic  parts  essential  to  their  advanced 
weapons. 

The  weapons  are  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  but  firequently  they  rely  on 
foreign-made  parts.  Deep  stockpiles  of  for- 
eign components,  such  as  the  semiconduc- 
tors in  the  computer  that  alms  and  fires  the 
main  gun  of  the  Army's  Abrams  tank,  are 
not  maintained  in  the  U.S.  arsenal.  There 
are  simply  too  many  parts  to  do  that.  In- 
creasing inventories  would  add  to  the  de- 
fense budget  at  a  time  of  heavy  pressure  to 
reduce  spending. 

While  the  issue  of  the  Pentagon's  depend- 
ence on  foreign  suppliers  was  debated  before 
the  gulf  war.  it  came  into  sharp  focus  daring 
the  conflict  when  the  Bush  administration 


had  to  seek  help  trom  foreign  governments 
In  several  cases  to  get  parts  needed  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

Foreign  manufacturers  often  were  reluc- 
tant to  put  the  Pentagon's  purchase  orders 
ahead  of  their  regular  customers'  without 
prompting  trom  their  governments,  accord- 
ing to  officials  at  embassies  here  and  at  the 
Commerce  Department.  But  there  was  no 
case  of  a  foreign  manufacturer  refusing  to 
supply  parts  for  political  reasons,  offlcials 
said. 

On  nearly  30  occasions,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration needed  help  from  foreign  govern- 
ments to  get  delivery  of  crucial  parts  for  the 
war  effort. 

Despite  full  cooiwratton  (Tom  foreign  gov- 
ernments, administration  offlcials  said  the 
degree  of  foreign  reliance  complicated  the 
smooth  flow  of  supplies  and  renewed  fears 
that  U.S.  military  readiness  may  be  com- 
promised by  shortages  in  this  area. 

These  fears  were  expressed  most  vividly  In 
a  1988  report  by  the  Defense  Science  Board,  a 
top  Pentagon  advisory  panel  which  found  the 
U.S.  military  "dangerously  dependent"  on 
foreign  supplies.  The  conclusion  was  echoed 
last  May  by  Congress'  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  and  on  January  by  the  General 
Accounting  Offlce,  the  watchdog  agency  of 
Congress. 

"If  the  foreign  governments  were  neutral 
or  were  not  disposed  to  help  us  out,  we  could 
have  run  into  some  real  problems,"  a  senior 
administration  official  said.  "We  were  sweat- 
ing bullets  over  it  and  the  military  was 
sweating  bullets,  too." 

His  view  was  repeated  by  former  Commerce 
Department  trade  official  Clyde  Prestowits, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board  and  now  runs  a  Washington  think 
tank,  the  Economic  Strategy  Institute. 

"I  think  we  are  much  more  vulnerable 
than  we  understand."  Prestowits  said.  "In 
this  case  the  allies  were  supportive.  But  you 
can  see  the  potential  for  damage  when  they 
are  not  supportive." 

Former  deimty  undersecretary  of  defense 
Stephen  D.  Bryen  said  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment seeks  the  help  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  get  rush  orders  of  electronic  sup- 
plies, the  United  States  reveals  weaknesses 
in  Its  defense  production  "to  outsiders  who 
may  not  share  our  security  concerns." 

An  official  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  here 
noted  that  the  cooperation  his  government 
provided  the  U.S.  military  in  weapons  pro- 
curement runs  contrary  to  the  strong  strain 
of  paciflsm  in  Japanese  society. 

Despite  what  the  Japanese  diidomat  de- 
scribed as  a  gray  area  regarding  Japanese 
laws  against  exporting  weapons,  be  said  his 
country's  help  "verified  that  we  are  a  very 
reliable  source"  for  the  U.S.  defense  indus- 
try. 

Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  Talso 
Watanabe  said  there  remains  "a  strong  ab- 
horrence" in  Japanese  public  oiilnion  against 
exporting  arms. 

But  he  added  during  an  interview  here  with 
reporters  and  editors  of  The  Washington 
Post  that  opposition  lessens  when  Japanese 
are  told  the  parts  are  for  general  civilian  use 
as  well  and  it  is  Americans,  not  Japanese, 
who  put  them  in  weapons  systems.  Even  with 
that  explanation.  Watanabe  acknowledged, 
the  sale  of  Japanese  parts  for  U.S.  weapons 
"still  meets  some  psychological  resistence." 

The  Defense  Science  Board  report  listed 
four  tactical  missiles  that  were  used  In  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  as  the  "most  visible  ex- 
amples" of  soidilstlcated  weapons  that  de- 
pend on  foreign-made  parts.  These  Include 
air-to-air  Siwrrow  and  Sidewinder  missiles 


used  in  aerial  dogfights,  ground-based  TOW 
antitank  missiles  and  air-to-ground  Mav- 
erick missiles. 

"It  is  these  'consumables'  which  would  be 
in  greatest  demand  in  a  conventional  war. 
and  are  most  at  risk,  because  of  the  deiwnd- 
ence  on  foreign  sources."  the  Defense 
Science  Board  report  said,  although  there 
were  no  indications  that  any  of  the  special 
orders  Involved  those  miasllea 

The  guidance  system  of  the  Sparrow,  for 
Instance,  contains  circuits  from  Japan,  a 
critical  semiconductor  from  Thailand  and 
other  parts  from  Germany. 

Commerce  Undersecretary  Deimis  Kiosks, 
who  was  In  charge  of  making  sure  American 
industry  was  mobilised  to  supply  the  fight- 
ing forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  said  "one  area 
of  U.S.  vulnerability"  comes  ITom  the  U.S. 
electronics  Industry,  which  has  trouble  gear- 
ing up  to  meet  the  Increased  needs  of  mili- 
tary at  war  because  so  many  of  the  vital 
components  for  computers  and  other  prod- 
ucts come  from  overseas  suppliers. 

For  example,  he  said,  for  the  Persian  Golf 
War,  defense  contractors  required  semi- 
conductors, video  distday  terminals  and 
other  computer  equipment  from  Japan;  elec- 
tronic components  trom  Jaiian  and  France 
for  measuring  and  calllnating  equipment 
made  here;  and  radio  gear  and  avionics  tram 
Britain. 

"What  this  points  out  is  the  U.S.  defense 
mobilisation  base  has  become  global."  said 
Kloske,  who  as  a  Defense  Department  aide 
from  1987  to  1989  drew  up  the  defense  mobili- 
sation plan. 

He  said  this  requires  greater  stockpiling. 
especially  of  critical  electronic  components 
that  only  are  available  from  foreign  suppli- 
ers. 

But  former  conunerce  undersecretary  Lio- 
nel Olmer.  who  was  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Science  Board,  said  iu  studies  showed  De- 
fense Department  procurement  offlcials 
often  had  little  idea  what  parts  in  U.S.  weap- 
ons came  trom  overseas.  Such  parts  most 
often  were  small  but  critical  components 
that  were  brought  by  the  contractors  and 
subcontractors.  The  GAO  study  seconded 
that  view. 

Further,  Olmer  said,  it  would  be  too  ejqwn- 
sive  to  begin  stockpiling  all  the  foreign- 
made  parts  used  in  weapons  systems. 

Drawing  on  his  Pentagon  experience. 
Kloske  added  the  military  generally  opposes 
stockpiling  parts  and  ammunition,  prefer- 
ring to  use  its  money  to  buy  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

But  Jerry  Sullivan,  a  former  deputy  under- 
secretary of  defense  who  now  acts  as  a  con- 
sultant and  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  said  a  Pentagon  study  showed  the 
value  of  foreign-made  components  in  U.S. 
missile  systems  is  small  enough  that  the 
Pentagon  could  stockpile  the  parts  if  it  were 
deemed  worthwhile. 

19B1  Joint  Miutart  Nct  Assessmewt 

us  TBCHNOLOGT  BASE 

Future  US  military  superiority  and  our  ca- 
pability to  deter  attack  depends  on  our  con- 
tinued ability  to  identify  and  mipport  mili- 
tarily important  technologies  and  quickly 
fleld  technologically  advanced  weapon  sys- 
tems. Currently,  no  country  is  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  any  overall  area  of  tech- 
nology. However,  timely  production  using  in- 
novative technologies  has  beocune  a  serious 
problem.  The  United  States  often  lags  behind 
foreign  countries  in  incmimratlng  the  latest 
technological  advantages  into  its  fielded 
products.  The  ability  to  make  effective  use 
of  emerging  technologies  is  critical. 
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The  Pacific  Rim  countrteB,  the  European 
C<»nmunlty,  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  chal- 
lenging US  leadership  in  defense-related 
technologies.  The  emergence  of  Inter- 
national defense  consortiums  has  Increased 
our  use  of  foreign  technology.  Table  ^1  sum- 
marises an  assessment  of  foreign  techno- 
logical capabilities  relative  to  those  of  the 
United  States  in  the  30  critical  technologies 
identified  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  table  shows  the  Soviet  Union  with  sig- 
nificant leads  in  some  areas  of  pulsed  power 
and  Japan  significantly  ahead  in  some  areas 
of  machine  Intelligence  and  robotics, 
photonics,  semiconductor  materials  and 
microelectronic  circuits,  superconductivity, 
and  biotechnology.  A  Department  of  Com- 
merce report.  "Emerging  Technologies:  A 
Survey  of  Technical  and  Economic  Opportu- 
nities," documented  12  emerging  tech- 
nologies that  will  have  a  major  economic  im- 
pact in  the  next  decade.  This  report  states 
tbat  ".  .  .  If  current  trends  continue.  .  .,  be- 
fore the  year  aooo,  the  United  States  could 
lag  behind  Japan  in  most  emerging  tech- 
nologies and  trail  the  Ehiropean  Community 
in  several  of  them."  Table  5-2  on  page  5-4 
■hows  the  current  and  predicted  US  standing 
In  emerging  technologies  relative  to  Japan. 
Currently,  although  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  lead  in  some  areas  within  specific 
technologies,  the  United  States  Is  ahead  or 
even  in  R&D  of  these  technologies.  If  these 
trends  continue,  however,  many  countries. 
Including  potential  adversaries,  may  threat- 
en US  technological  superiority  In  many 
areas  of  potential  military  significance. 

[Charts  not  reproducible  in  the  Record.] 

us  INDUSnUAL  BASE 

General 

The  United  States  presently  has  a  signifi- 
cant industrial  base  potential  for  force  re- 
constitution.  However,  there  are  concerns 
about  the  continued  vitality  and  responsive- 
neas  of  our  resource  base  and  the  ability  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries.  The  size  and 
structure  of  the  relevant  Industrial  base  is 
driven  by  defense  investments,  but  the  De- 
fense Program  (in  constant  dollars)  will  de- 
cline by  10  to  12  percent  fi^m  FY  1992 
through  FY  1997.  Some  key  programs— the 
Ml  tank,  M2  and  M3  fighting  vehicles,  F-IS 
and  AH-64  aircraft.  Peacekeeper  Rail-Garri- 
son, Trident  SSBNs,  and  several  types  of  pre- 
cision-guided munitions,  among  others— will 
be  terminated  or  kept  at  minimum  sustain- 
ing production  rates.  Defense  contractors 
will  likely  downsize,  diversify,  be  purchased 
by  foreign  firms,  or  cease  operation,  vir- 
tually eliminating  excess  and  timely  expan- 
sion capacity. 

Increased  global  competition  is  also  a  con- 
cern. Europe  is  moving  quickly  toward  eco- 
nomic unification.  The  Pacific  Rim  nations 
are  expanding  economically  and  pose  a  seri- 
ous challenge  to  the  competitiveness  of  US 
Industries  in  the  global  electronics  and  ar- 
nuiments  markets.  Because  many  investors 
perceive  that  defense  industries  operate  in 
an  unstable,  complex  environment  charac- 
terised by  high  risk,  restricted  cash  flow, 
and  low  returns,  investment  In  these  indus- 
tries is  shrinking.  Funding  the  investments 
in  industrial  research,  productivity,  and 
modeniliation  that  the  United  States  needs 
for  the  future  is  beyond  the  capability  of  de- 
fense industry  alone. 

A  final  concern  Involves  our  Increasing  re- 
liance on  foreign  sources.  Such  reliance 
must  be  addressed  by  policies  that  link  na- 
tional military  strategy  and  implicit  na- 
tional Indostrtal  strategy  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  the  industrial  and  techno- 


logical Resources  on  which  US  national  secu- 
rity relies. 

Major  System  Suppliers 
Because  of  conMnercial  demands,  the  mis- 
sile, electronics,  and  aircraft  Industries, 
while  raduced  in  size,  will  continue  to  main- 
tain a  stpply  base  and  production  capability. 
In  the  (bture,  the  number  of  major  contrac- 
tors for'  shipbuilding,  nuclear  power  propul- 
sion units,  and  combat  vehicles  may  shrink 
to  unacceptably  low  levels.  Ther  number  of 
active  Drimaxy  shipyards  Increased  trom  25 
in  FY  IgeO  to  27  in  FY  1982,  but  it  has  stead- 
ily declined  since  then  to  16  in  FY  1990.  The 
last  commercial  contract  vessel  built  in  this 
country  was  completed  In  1967,  making  this 
sector  totally  dependent  on  DOD  invest- 
ments. In  addition,  the  United  States  could 
possibly  have  only  one  prime  contractor 
each  for  submarine  and  combatant  ship  con- 
struction by  the  mld-1990B.  No  new  nuclear 
power  propulsion  plant  construction  is 
planned  in  the  near  future,  and  today's 
plants  Will  be  reaching  the  end  of  their  use- 
ful lives  between  2000  and  2010.  Decreased  de- 
fense spending  also  may  reduce  the  six  prime 
contractors  in  combat  vehicle  production. 
Althougii  all  six  contractors  also  deal  in  the 
commercial  sector,  they  depend  on  defense 
contracfc  for  about  25  percent  of  their  reve- 
nue. Th^  projected  end  of  the  M2  and  M3 
fighting;  vehicle  and  Ml  tank  programs  will 
Impact  ton  this  sector,  especially  as  labor 
skills  arfc  lost. 

TABli  5-2— REWTIVE  STANDING  IN  EMERGING 
TECHNOLOGIES:  UNITED  STATES  VS.  JAPAN 
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Hiik.ptriormMct  om- 

putmi 

Opto-electnwics  

Scnsoi  technoko  

Supetoniluctan  


E«M/1inin| BeliMd/losini. 

Eim/lNildini  8elikid/lo<iii|. 

Ahead/lKMiiii  Mud/lnldmi. 

Alwdrtosiri  MeJd/losiii|. 

Ewfl/Visini _...  B(()liid/lmn|. 

MiuiVMdini  E«n/Mdiii|. 

Ewfl/losinj Bchind/taaf. 

Mead/Mdini  Aheaiinasini. 

Ewn/Mdmi  Betiiiid/to»n|. 

niutnami  E«cg/lKMiii|. 

Ewtinosini E««i/lnin|. 


Source:  DOC  tnitfimi  Tedinotofies"  Riport. 

I  Svbtier  suppliers 

The  lols  of  subtler  suppliers-manufacturers 
of  subsystem  components  of  larger  systems — 
is  a  thrtat  to  our  ability  to  field  state-of- 
the-art  Weapon  systems  on  a  timely  basis. 
The  impfwt  of  reduced  DOD  spending  Is  ap- 
parent it  this  area.  For  example,  a  recent 
study  sliowed  that  over  50  percent  of  mili- 
tary alr<^ft  production  is  subcontracted.  At 
the  sam4  time,  production  capability  in  such 
essential  subtler  industries  as  machine  tools, 
gears,  ofltics,  bearings,  castings,  and  forglngs 
has  decjned.  in  some  cases  to  the  point 
where  stjfncient  domestic  capacity  may  no 
longer  e  jlst.  Examples  of  the  low  numbers  of 
firms  supplying  selected  Items  are  shown  in 
Table  5-i  i.  We  do  no  have  either  the  author- 
ity of  th !  resources  to  ensure  that  even  this 
level  of  1  Qfrastructure  will  remain  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Table  &  3.—SupplieTs  of  selected  military  items 

Number  of 

ProducV  tem:  mppiierj 

Alrborie  radars  2 

Aircraft  engines 2 

Aircraft  landing  gear 3 

Aircraft  navigation  systems 2 

Infi-areil  systems 2 

RPV/m^sslle/drone  engines  2 


Gun  Mounfts  2 

Doppler  navigation  systems  2 

Aluminum  tubing  2 

Titanium  sheeting  3 

Titanium  wing  skins 2 

Titanium  extrusions „ i 

Optic  coatings i 

Needle  hearings 2 

MILSPEC-lqualifled  connectors  3 

Radomes  2 

Image  converter  tubes l 

Specialty  (enses 2 

^    Foreign  suppliers 
We  have  bfcome  increasingly  dependent  on 
foreign  souitees  for  essential  manufacturing 
know-how  and  the  production  of  key  compo- 
nents. This  Condition  raises  two  concerns. 

The  potential  vulnerability  of  foreign 
sources  is  o<e  issue.  US  manufacturers  must 
look  for  th#  highest  quality  at  the  lowest 
cost,  which  pften  means  buying  components 
overseas.  Foreign  nations  exercise  consider- 
able control,  over  their  economies  and  pro- 
ducers, and  jthey  may  take  actions  that  are 
Inconsistent!  with  US  national  security  inter- 
ests. A  recent  Joint  Logistics  Commanders' 
study  suggested  that  if  foreign  sources  were 
unavailable  kn  a  crisis,  accelerated  US  pro- 
duction of  kjey  weapon  systems  (such  as  the 
Ml  tank,  AlM-7  missile,  sonobuoys,  and  P/A- 
18)  could  continue  for  only  2  months.  It 
would  then  take  6  to  14  months  before  US 
sources  coul«  supply  Industries  with  the  crit- 
ical components  and  materials  for  continued 
production.  Examples  of  heavy  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  are  automated, 
multifunction  machine  tools;  precision  ball 
bearings;  cotnputer  chips;  and  precision  op- 
tics. Much  ot  this  dependence  Is  irreversible; 
thus  we  mu*  carefully  monitor  foreign  con- 
tent in  ordef  to  ensure  that  dependence  does 
not  become  a  vulnerability. 

The  seconh  concern,  erosion  of  the  US 
base,  related  to  foreign  sourcing.  Should 
technology  knd  product  development  con- 
tinue to  migrate  offshore,  US  capabilities 
will  continue  to  erode.  The  longer  this  situa- 
tion persists,  the  more  costly  and  difficult  it 
will  be  to  regenerate  lost  capability.  As 
noted  above,:  insistence  on  domestic  sources 
for  US  defeijse  systems  may  not  always  be 
prudent,  buti  the  United  States  must  main- 
tain access  tio  needed  materials  and  produc- 
tion means.  I 

Vndustrial  expansion 
Shifting  the  current  domestic  industrial 
base  to  largej-scale  production  of  military-re- 
lated systems  will  toke  time.  By  end-FY 
1997,  it  Is  estimated  that  it  would  take  2  to 
4  years  to  restore  production  capability  to 
1990  levels  f^r  items  whose  lines  have  gone 
"cold."  Outdated  facilities,  fewer  prime  con- 
tractors and  subtler  suppliers,  increased  for- 
eign sourcing,  reeducation  of  a  production 
work  force,  [and  manufacturing  equipment 
leadtimes  will  combine  to  reduce  the  capa- 
bility of  industry  to  convert  rapidly  to  mill- 
ion and  expand  to  emergency 
aclty.  Therefore,  we  must  con- 
Itor  our  ability  to  meet  recon- 
;ets.  In  those  instances  where 
rously  below  our  own  targets 
and  this  is  deemed  unacceptable  for  national 
security,  ste|w  should  be  taken  to  correct 
the  sltuatioi).  As  an  example.  Table  5-4  de- 
scribes typlcjil  peacetime  leadtimes  for  air- 
craft components.  These  leadtimes  could  be 
expected  to  tocreswe  as  defense  spending  de- 
clines, causi]|g  the  subtler  base  to  erode  fur- 
ther. 

D  VESTMENT  STRATEGY 

For  severa  decades,  private  Industry  has 
been   increa^ng  its   expenditures   on   R&D 
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I-^Ji^ h  "'n^^*?™^'  °J!  '^''""^-  ^^  ^°^  practices  In  the  Department  of  De-  velopment  of  the  Committee  on  Enerev 

re^l^'/n  1",  I^S^wM^rT^S:^  Jo^  2^^/ .fl^^T'm  °^    '^^^i  and  Natural  R^STS^tSo^'S 

R&D  spending  hu  Increased  by  leas  than  ,^5?:  ^:  t^^'  ^^  **'  ^-  ^  ™°™  ^^  ™®«t  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 

half.  In  1960.  defense  accounted  for  one-half  °^'*®  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  2  p.m..  April  16,  1991.  to  receive  testl- 

of  US  R&O  spending,  but  by  1990,  this  ft-ac-  —^^^^—^  mony   concerning   the   Department   of 

tlon  had  shrunk  to  one-third.  This  long-term           Energy's         SuDerconductlns'        Rnnnr 

relative  decline  occurred  despite  the  defense  AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  Collider  Program         ""''""*        °"**^ 

buildup  of  the  19608.  Even  more  striking  is  MEET  Th-  PRESmiNO  OPFTPIPB    wifr^n,,!- 

ftinded  one-third  of  all  R&D  in  the  Western  . .      _, » „„„„    affairs  __^^^^___ 

world,  but  today  we  fUnd  only  one-sixth.  In  ^r.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  A-m^Tn^rxx^Ax    om.™„.,™.™- 

some    high-technology    sectors    like    elec-  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit-  AUUiiiUNAL,  STATEMENTS 

tronlcs,  the  diminution  In  the  defense  frac-  tee   on  Banking.   Housing,  and  Urban                                   

tlon  Is  even  more  dramatic.  The  lesson  Is  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  tuv  t  abt  nAao  r>T?  o  »nv,^«.,  ,  ^™^ 

Sci^o^-r^tTcra-ftrs^'w^  TiSra^^^frSTon^rifJis  5^%^-^"^^™ 

Ser"."le°n"ce'^fa^^^^vie>e'^nt'  on'ZJl'J^oi^i^uirS^tTTe  'Mr.   H0LLINO8.   Mr.   President,   re- 

!Sda^vaS^TeVe^S^eT(feaslbSr™s  CFTC  reauthorizationleglslatlon.  gently  Clyde  Prestowltz.  president  of 

focus  on  the  SAT  Program  is  critical;  it  Is  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ?P?  Economic  Strategy  Institute,  pub- 

our  Investment  in  the  future.  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  llshed  two  papers  on  GATT.  The  first. 

BUBcoMMriTEE  ON  fUTSMcit  TRrtnim/viv  A>m  published  in  the  March- April  1991  issue 

TABlEM.-WAmMG  TIME  FOR  AIRCRAFT  COMFflNENTS  «"«^»'>*^^™  °«  ^^-  tbchnolooy  and  ^^  ^^^  Harvard  Business  Review  en«- 

»__u^ — «.,^»^^ — ^„,..^  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President    I  ask  "^  "'"*®  ^^^^  °"P  °^  Gattism."  The 

'^«-'»^   rtt)     *'"tr'"     S:ra^  unanimous  consent  thkTthe  Lien"  ^''°'"^'    Published    in    the    April    1991 

I-;—;;; F^^i^ZZZ ^  Technology  and  Space  Subcommittee  f^e  °a^^rSS-^  KTr  jL'^'St^ 

.  if^  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor-  ,        .      '^  GATT.     Both  of  these  arti- 

2S2.  ;ZZZ:             g  SliSSp g  tatlon.  be  authorized  to  meet  during  ^i^i^^L*"^  '^''fL°/  ^  Tf''  '^^- 

n  l^.:Zi:.              to  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  16  ^^^°^i^r^7^'^^  maintains  that 

&^-                 it  1991,  at  2  p.m.  on  the  NASA  spaL  sta-  ^J^,°f  ^^"^  °^^  ^^^  """^^  ^^^  ^he 

^^       "" tion.                                             ^^  world's     economic     prosperity     since 

DOD  S&T  Investment  has  declined  sharply  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER    Without  Y^°^^^  ^^  °  ^"  misguided.  Many  other 

In  the  past  25  years,  even  as  the  overall  de-  objection  it  is  so  ordered  factors,  such  as  recoveries  of  Western 

fense  TOA  has  risen.  Private  industry  has  pnot^rnx.  d=,  .„«         «».„,-„  Europe  and  Japan  from  wartime  ruin 

not  been  able  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  ^,      foreonrmjitions  OTionrTEE  ^^  ^^^  integration  of  Europe  were  im- 

result  has  been  a  serious  erosion  in  US  tech-  *"".  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  portant.  Mr.  Prestowltz  goes  on  to  say 

nologlcal  leaderhlp  in  the  international  com-  imanlmous  consent   that   the   Foreign  that  "GATT  is  tvnifled  bv  unpnfnrr/ 

munlty.  FJ^ire  5^1  on  page  &-8  shows  the  per-  Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to  able    rules    applied    to    una^vel^ble 

Figure  5-2  shows  the  amount  of  S&T  funds  in  hoi<i  a  h^^  J^^^Lo^i^fl    V       «      ,  ^^°  articles  by  Mr.  Prestowltz  expose 
constant  FY  1991  dollars  for  the  same  period.  ,Z    °®*"'*  °°  maritime  treaties  in-  the  myths  and  weakness  in  our  current 
S&T  spending  peaked  In  FY  1964.  then  de-  Z.°^^°^  safety  and  the  environment—  multilateral    trading   system   and   are 
clined  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3.2  per-  ^^-   ^E,   96-1;   Treaty   Doc.   101-7;   and  well  worth  reading 
cent  through  FY  1980.  Since  FY  1960,  spend-  Treaty  Doc.  102-2.  i  request  that  these  articles  be  print- 
ing has  been  increasing  at  an  average  annual  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ed  in  the  RECORD   As  we  begin  our  de- 
rate of  3.5  percent  In  an  effori;  to  look  to  the  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  bate  on  extension  of  the  fas^track  pro- 
S!rTX)rdSe'r'we^hrvri?;^*t:^^*t.'Tn  «-oMMm^o«cHn.i,KK..FAHn.v,x,Buas.  cedure    for   PresidenuIl'TaT!^ 
S&T  spending  in  the  Defense  Program  to  »,     tn    o           alcoholism  ments.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
only  1.4  percent  annually.  Currently,  efforts  """•  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  these  articles, 
are  being  made  to  develop  DOD  critical  tech-  unanimous     consent     that     the     Sub-  The  articles  follow: 
nologles  through  FY  1997  against  system  ob-  committee  on  Children,  Family,  Drugs,  [From  the  Harvard  Business  Review.  March- 
Jectives  projected  through  FY  2007.  Working  and  Alcoholism,  of  the  Committee  on  April  1991] 
closely  with  industry  on  this  plan,  we  are  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author-  The  Last  Gasp  of  GATTisii    I 
^^'^^^^r,T'i°r,J^^J^T\'"^^^T^  ^<*  ^  '"««'  ^^^  the  session  of  the  (By  Clyde  V.  Prestowlt*,  Jr..  Alan  Tonelson, 

ST  ^n^'  e?BmS  S"^  TiJ^e'en  ^«°*^  °°  V'^^-  ""^^^  \  '^'-  ^'  ^  ^ 

Saoo  and  OOO  million,  be  established  to  accel-  ^■'  ^°^  *  hearing  on  the  Child  Abuse  On  December  7. 1990.  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 

erate  research  and  nil  gape  in  the  develop-  Prevention  and  Treatment   Act   reau-  »tive  Carla  Hills  appeared  before  the  press  in 

ment  of  these  critical  technologies;  and  sec-  thorization.  Brussels  to  announce   the  collapse  of  the 

ond,  that  integrated  technology  demonstra-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  fo"f-y«^-ionK  Uruguay  Round  of  worid  trade 

tlons  be  undertaken  to  provide  "applications  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^-  ^''°»  V^*™«  °f  °"»«"-  Particularly 

pull."  The  report;  further  recommended  that  commtttee  on  ™ance  ?h  t      r.  ^^"^^  European    Community 

we  consider  a  system  requirement  process  to  Mr    nA^^?JT^     ^!?     .    r       ,  that  refused  to  repeat  on  agricultural  sut^ 

force    the    acceleration    of    technological  '^\  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  sidles,    she   warned   of  dire    consequences: 

progress  as  well  as  a  system  implementation  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit-  world  fade  conflicts,  global  depression,  even 

m  which  a  new  technology  can  be  integrated  ^ee  on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  *";  Although  she  defiantly  declared  that  no 

with  other  technologies  to  improve  on  exist-  during  the  session   of  the   Senate   on  f*   ,  '*  ^^^^  "^  *  '**^  "***'•  *^®  lamented 

ing  or  create  new  functional  capabillUes.  April  16,  1991.  at  10  a.m^  to  hold  a  hear-  "^l/^  ^UTSirf^ormany  countries 

^~^"^—  ing    on    the    twin   problems    of  rising  have  scrambled  m  Geneva  and  in  the  worid's 

NOTTCFS  OF  TrPARTNn<»  hesJth  care  costs  and  lack  of  access  to  major  capiuls  to  resusciute  the  Uruguay 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS  health  insurance.  Round.  Like  HlUs.  many  commenuton  have 

SUBCOIOOTTEE  ON  ovERsiOHT  OF  GOVERNMENT  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  bewailed      the      obstinacy      they      believe 

MANAGEMENT  Objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  torpedoed  it.  There  U  talk  of  the  death  of 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  suBcoMMrrrEE  on  energy  research  and  ***  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade 

announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  development  [OATT]  and  even  hints  that,  as  a  result,  the 

Oversight  of  Government  Management,  Mr.  DASCHLE    Mr    President    I  ask  ''^   trading   system    will   crumble    into 

2?lTSf?i  hLJS5fJnTlit^^f.,,^'^r*  ^^^^^'^O""     «°°««°t     that     the     Sub-  'Both  the  scrambling  and  the  l^nentatlon. 

will  hold  a  hearing  on  wasteful  order-  committee  on  Energy  Research  and  De-  are  in  vain.  No  matter  what  they  produce. 
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the  fact  Is  that  the  Brussels  trade  nego- 
tiators have  administered  the  coup  de  grace 
to  a  OATT  system  that  has  been  djrlng  at 
least  since  the  end  of  the  Tokyo  Round  In 
1979.  The  Uruguay  Round,  conceived  In  1966 
as  a  last,  desperate  effort  at  revltallzation 
was.  In  fact,  stlllbom. 

OATTs  19MB-era  assumptions  and  prin- 
ciples have  become  largely  Irrelevant  to  the 
world  economy  of  the  1990b— and  to  Ameri- 
ca's Interests  in  that  economy.  As  long  as 
this  goes  unrecognised,  nothing  that  might 
have  been  agreed  to  In  Brussels,  or  might  yet 
be  agreed  to  in  Geneva,  will  halt  continued 
erosion  of  OATTs  elaborate  legal  structure. 

OATT  supporters  seem  unable  to  aclcnowl- 
edge  three  problems  in  particular.  First,  the 
global  economic  preeminence  of  the  United 
States  has  largely  fhded.  It  was  U.S.  strength 
that  permitted  much  of  the  system's  early 
vitality.  Second,  when  OATTs  focus  shifted 
from  its  early  tariff  cutting  to  eliminating 
nontarUr  baniers  to  trade,  members  stum- 
bled into  intractable  conflicts  over  their  sov- 
ereign rights.  Each  nation  understandably 
insisted  on  setting  Its  own  economic  and  so- 
cial priorities  and  would  not— on  many  is- 
sues could  not— give  way  to  a  more  Inter- 
national vision. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  moat  Important,  such 
principles  as  "national  treatment"  and 
"moat-fiavored-nation"— principles  that  un- 
derpin the  whole  OATT  structure— are  inher- 
ently disadvantageous  to  the  most  liberal 
and  open  societies.  When  America's  power 
waa  truly  exceptional,  this  all  could  be 
masked.  But  with  America  In  relative  de- 
cline and  OATT  setting  an  increasingly 
broad  and  intrusive  agenda,  the  real  pen- 
alties resulting  trom  liberalism  and  openness 
have  been  exposed— and  with  them,  the 
weakness  of  OATFs  original  structure. 

Why  have  U.S.  political  leaders  and  the 
trade  poUcy  establishment  not  recognized 
these  facts?  They  have  been  blinded  by  what 
may  be  called  "OATHsm":  a  belief,  border- 
ing on  a  religious  Caith,  in  the  power  of  ever- 
more detailed  trade  rules  to  solve  major  do- 
mestic and  International  economic  i>roblems, 
and  a  correapondlng  belief  in  the  ability  of 
the  Unlt«d  States  to  Impose  its  economic 
views  on  Its  trading  partners. 

OATTlsts  have  turned  what  was  once  a 
prudent,  narrowly  drawn  exercise  (again, 
centered  largely  on  catting  tariffs)  into  a  fu- 
tUe.  legalistic  crusade  to  homogenise  dif- 
ferent nations— acting,  at  times,  as  if  there 
are  no  such  things  as  healthy  expressions  of 
diversity.  The  result  has  been  a  series  of  un- 
enforceable roles  applied  to  currently  ungov- 
ernable areas  of  international  economic 
competition.  This.  In  torn,  has  produced  a 
morallxing  tone  to  U.S.  trade  policy,  one 
that  has  needlessly  Inflamed  many  trade  dls- 
patM  and.  Ironically,  caused  repeated  set- 
backs for  the  cause  of  fireer  world  trade. 

The  OATTlsts'  panacea  of  new  global  trade 
miss  has  also  increasingly  become  a  threat 
to  the  U.S.  economy,  particularly  to  the 
ooanU7's  manufacturing  sector.  By  focusing 
on  prooeas  Instead  of  results  and  by  project- 
ing U.S.  economic  practices  as  a  world  stand- 
ard. U.S.  trade  negotiatora  have  contributed 
stgnlflcantly  to  the  undoing  of  America's  In- 
dnsCrlal  and  technological  leadership. 

The  fiaUnre  of  the  Uruguay  Round  can 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  If  it  forces  a  re- 
consideration of  current  orthodoxy  and 
prompts  the  United  States  to  reformulate  its 
eooDomlc  and  trade  policies.  For  too  long, 
OATTlst  doctrine  has  inhibited  the  real  de- 
bate that  should  have  been  taking  place:  how 
to  rebuild  national  economic  strength. 
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FAILURE  OP  THB  TOKYO  ROUND 

OATt  entered  into  its  death  throes  when 
the  197|  Tokyo  Round  manifestly  failed  to 
live  up :  to  its  promise.  Instead  of  producing 
multilateral  market  openings  and  despite  re- 
assuraflces  trom  America's  leading  OATT- 
lsts, the  Tokyo  Round  failed  to  deliver  con- 
crete results  from  any  of  the  measures  con- 
tained Jn  the  final  agreement:  codes  of  con- 
duct f^r  International  trade,  government 
procur9nent,  reform  of  the  OATT  frame- 
work, abd  reductions  of  nontariff  barriers  In 
specifla  product  areas— notably  aircraft  and 
agrlcullure.  Moreover,  tariff  cuts,  which  ne- 
gotlat(V8  anticipated  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  60%  actually  amounted  to  only 
30%.     ] 

And  the  reassurances  had  been  lavish.  In 
the  wa|e  of  the  Tokyo  Round,  Special  Trade 
Representative  Robert  Strauss  i>redlcted 
that  cllanges  to  the  government  procure- 
ment code  (all  members  had  agreed  to  open 
up  government  procurement  to  outside  bid- 
ders) would  produce  up  to  <25  billion  worth  of 
worldwide  market  access  for  American  busi- 
ness. Bis  office  projected  the  creation  of 
SO.OOO  to  100,000  new  Jobs  In  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  OATT  figures  from  1963  show 
that  iQ  the  European  Community  jirocure- 
ment  itarket,  foreign  companies  won  Just 
0.28%  of  the  contracts  covered  by  the  Tokyo 
Round.  Similar  results  could  be  seen  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere.  Countries  that  had  not 
signed  the  agreement  did  every  bit  as  well  as 
those  that  had. 

Nor  d^d  the  agreements  covering  aerospace 
and  hl^  tech  deliver.  In  1979,  the  Congres- 
sional {Budget  Office  predicted  that  the 
Tokyo  |lound  would  greatly  benefit  the  U.S. 
aircraft  industry  because  foreign  govern- 
ments Would  "use  care  In  avoiding  export 
subeidlf  8  or  other  practices  that  could  ham- 
per cogipetitive  trade."  The  Congressional 
Budget 'Office  also  claimed  that  newly  nego- 
tiated standards  codes  would  be  particularly 
helpful  to  U.S.  high-tech  industries;  the  De- 
partmetit  of  Labor  chimed  in  that  the  round 
would  boost  employment  in  the  U.S.  com- 
puter acd  semiconductor  industries  by  3.3% 
and  3.6^0,  respectively. 

But  the  years  since  1979  have  not  been  kind 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  nor  to  the 
Depaotment  of  Labor — nor,  more  urgently,  to 
the  UJB.  aerospace,  computer,  or  seml- 
conducior  industries.  The  U.S.  share  of  the 
Intemsclonal  aircraft  market  has  dropped 
steadily  over  the  ijast  decade,  in  part  be- 
cause the  European  Community  absorbed 
substaiitial  losses  to  develop  Airbus— 
througk  enormous  government  subsidies 
that  the  Tokyo  Round  had  presumably  ruled 
out.  Between  1960  and  1969,  Airbus's  market 
share  went  from  0%  to  18.8%  in  narrow-body 
Jets  and  trom  25.2%  to  49%  In  wide-body  Jets. 

In  computers,  U.S.  companies'  share  of  the 
American  market  went  trom  94%  to  66%  and 
from  9#%  to  67%  in  semiconductors.  Olob- 
ally.  tke  situation  was  even  worse.  In  the 
world  semiconductor  market,  U.S.  producers' 
share  tumbled  from  80%  to  less  than  40%.  In 
the  rapidly  growing  Japanese  market,  mean- 
while, the  Tokyo  Round  agreements  did  not 
result  In  any  share  Increase  for  U.S.  compa- 
nies. A(;cordlng  to  a  1966  University  of  Michi- 
gan reTlew  of  the  final  agreement,  "the  ef- 
fects of  the  Tokyo  Round  on  trade,  employ- 
ment, and  welfare  [In  the  United  States] 
should 'be  measured  in  tenths  or  even  hun- 
dredthi  of  a  percent." 

Some  of  this  might  have  been  predicted.  To 
grease  the  skids  In  Tokyo,  U.S.  negotiators 
agreed  to  accept  an  Injury  test  before  duties 
could  ke  imposed  in  dumping  cases— a  test 
that  nkde  it  more  difficult  than  before  for 
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U.S.  Industvies  to  get  relief.  Such  action  was 
only  part  oJT  a  Ituver  pattern  In  which  U.S. 
negotiators  have  swapped  relatively  enforce- 
able rules  for  unenforceable  promises  of  nuir- 
ket  access;  they  have  tended  to  accept 
wholesale  Violations  of  the  Tokyo  Round 
agreement-*such  as  the  Airbus  subeidlza- 
tlon— while  faithfully  adhering  to  the  new 
stipulations  that  make  U.S.  industry  more 
vulnerable  (o  predatory  activity. 

URUGUAY'S  WRONG  AGENDA 

For  OATflsts,  the  Tokyo  Round  was  a  vic- 
tory: at  least  it  gave  them  a  five-year  respite 
trom  domestic  trade  pressures.  Negotiation 
could  pass  for  action,  and  agreements— any 
agreements— could  pass  for  success.  For  al- 
most everybody  else  the  Tokyo  results  were 
dubious.      I 

International  trade  tensions  only  grew  in 
the  1960s.  Demands  for  protection,  especially 
trom  U.S.  manufacturers,  ultimately  forced 
tree  trader  Ronald  Reagan  to  hand  out  more 
Import  relief  to  more  U.S.  comjjanles  than 
any  previous  U.S.  president,  though  his  am- 
biguity and  his  too-Uttle-too-late  policies 
fkiled  to  satisfy  either  Congress  or  a  growing 
portion  of  the  American  public.  Granted. 
U.S.  manufacturing  ran  into  trouble  in  the 
19608  for  m4ny  reasons.  Still,  manufacturers 
have  sufreried  firom  OATTlst  policies,  and 
their  setbaicks  inevitably  ricocheted  back 
onto  the  rules  of  trade,  further  expoaiag  the 
weaknesses  of  OATT. 

Unable  (or  unwilling)  to  change  traditional 
political  ect>nomlc  structores,  worried  about 
sluggish  grt>wth.  and  frustrated  by  OATT's 
spotty,  slow,  and  leaky  rules,  one  country 
after  another  sidestepped  OATF  rules  using 
a  variety  of  mechanisms.  Trade  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  its  trading  partners  became 
particularly  troublesome.  The  combination 
of  Japan's  Industrial  policies  and  excluslon- 
1st  businesf  practices  led  to  runaway  trade 
imbalances  and  rising  charges  of  unfairness. 

What  wa«  the  OATTlsts'  solution  to  the 
growing  tension?  Another  round,  of  course, 
to  elaborate  on  the  old  rules  and  extend 
them  to  mpre  complex  and  politically  sen- 
sitive activities.  The  negotiations  focused  on 
services  and  agriculture,  with  emphasis  on 
the  develonng  nations  and  the  EC— an  agen- 
da weirdly  Inadequate  to  America's  worst 
manufacturing  crisis  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  strangely  skewed  away  from  dis- 
putes with  Japan. 

Services,  so  the  OATTlsts  said,  were  "the 
future."  According  to  GATPlst  economic 
theory,  sertlces  represented  a  higher  stage  of 
economic  J  evolution— the  "poetindustrlal 
age."  Moreover,  as  Jay  Dowllng,  inter- 
national economist  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Service  Industries,  put  it: 
"Services  were  perceived  to  be  something  we 
were  relatively  good  at,  something  that  the 
newly  Industrialized  countries  probably  had 
a  need  for.  [The  decision]  wasn't  based  on  a 
lot  of  detailed  mlcroeconomlc  analysis.  It 
was  sort  of  a  general  perception.  .  .  ." 

Services  had  something  else  going  for  them 
too.  OATT  was  created  to  deal  with  classic, 
easily  identified  and  quantifiable  trade  bar- 
riers such  as  tarlflto,  quotas,  and  border  con- 
trols. Japanese  and  European  industrial 
targeting,  ftdministratlve  guidance,  and  re- 
search coniortla  were  too  subtle  to  flt  into 
this  classic  trade  framework.  But  services 
were,  on  tl^  whole,  an  easily  identified  area 
that  had  remained  outside  the  OATT  rules. 
Was  it  not  limpler  to  proceed  in  the  old  mold 
in  a  new  irea  than  to  confront  the  much 
thornier  contradictions  threatening  the  old 
system?     I 

Agriculture  was  not  chosen  after  any  de- 
tailed analysis  either.  Like  services,  it 
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simply  a  whole  sector  tbat  had  remained 
outside  of  OATT,  one  could  imagine  prepar- 
ing a  negotiating  position  in  the  classic 
style.  At  the  same  time,  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  expect  that  developing  nations  could 
be  persuaded  to  accede  to  U.S.  requests  on 
services  by  promising  them  increased  agri- 
cultural exports. 

If  services  were  the  future,  was  manufac- 
turing the  past?  OATTists  have  indeed 
brought  to  trade  negotiations  an 
antimanufacturing  bias,  based  on  the  pro- 
foundly wrongheaded  assumption  that  U.S. 
manufacturing  is  uncompetitive— not  where 
the  high  value  added  is.  And.  Ironically,  one 
of  the  proofs  cited  by  OATTists  that  U.S. 
manufacturing  is  passed  (hence,  not  worth 
defending)  is  that  U.S.  manufacturers  have 
demanded  trade  relief.  OATTists  do  not  see 
how  this  demand  is  actually  the  product  of 
OATTlsm's  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  even  in 
high-tech  industries. 

When,  for  example,  predatory  dumping 
threatened  the  American  semiconductor  in- 
dustry in  the  early  19608.  policymakers  were 
slow  to  react.  When  they  did,  finally,  they 
assumed  that  any  U.S.  industries  needing 
special  favors  must  be  dinosaurs.  They  por- 
trayed memory  chips  as  "commodities"— 
cheap,  mass-production  Items.  They  com- 
forted themselves  with  the  Idea  that  the 
United  States  would  surely  continue  to 
dominate  in  the  more  advanced  sectors  such 
as  services. 

Actually,  manufacturing  strengthens  na- 
tional competitiveness  in  at  least  five  ways: 

Manufacturing  finances  most  research  and 
development  for  commercial  pui^^oses. 

Because  both  productivity  growth  and 
wages  are  relatively  high  in  manufacturing, 
it  still  engenders  many  of  the  best  Jobs. 

Since  manufacturers  account  for  the  great 
bulk  of  U.S.  imports  and  exports,  America's 
international  accounts  will  never  improve 
Significantly  without  upgrading  manufactur- 
ing. 

National  security  depends  on  a  strong 
manufacturing  base. 

Many  services  are  linked  to  the  manufac- 
turing sector  in  a  variety  of  direct  and  Indi- 
rect ways.  A  strong  service  sector  without  a 
strong  manufacturing  sector  is  not  possible 
in  the  long  run. 

And  so  the  Uruguay  Round  was  doomed 
fh2m  the  start.  The  corrosives  eating  away 
at  the  system  before  the  Round  were  not 
coming  primarily  from  areas  uncovered  by 
GATT  rules— to  be  sure,  disputes  had  broken 
out  periodically  in  agriculture,  but  agri- 
culture comprises  less  than  11%  of  world 
trade.  As  for  trade  In  services,  it  was  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  trade  In  goods,  sug- 
gesting that  OATT  rules  might  not  have 
been  essential  for  expanding  international 
commerce  in  any  case.  No,  the  problems 
were  coming  precisely  from  the  areas  OATT 
was  supposed  to  be  regulating. 

UNFAIR  TO  OPEN  MARKETS 

Because  it  was  heralded  as  a  kind  of  ref- 
ormation of  trade  doctrine,  the  Uruguay 
agenda  did  attempt  to  provide  something  for 
everyone.  In  addition  to  services  and  agri- 
culture, there  were  negotiations  on  tariff 
cutting,  subsidies,  antidumping,  safeguards. 
Intellectual  property,  dispute  settlement. 
and  nontariff  measures— the  unfinished  and 
failed  business  of  the  Tokyo  Round.  The  de- 
veloping nations  received  progress  In  textiles 
and  natural  resources-based  products.  And 
the  scrlpturalists  of  OATTlsm  were  handed 
something  called  "funcUonlng  of  the  OATT 
system"— appropriately  named  POOS. 

But  the  Round  was  to  be  more  of  the  same. 
No     one     contemplated     review     of     the 


orthodoxy's  core  tenets:  the  principles  of  na- 
tional treatment  and  most-favored-natlon 
status.  Adopted  as  the  basis  of  OAIT  under- 
takings in  1948,  these  concepts  appear  at 
first  glance  to  be  the  embodiment  of  fair- 
ness. They  are  hardly  that  In  1991. 

Under  national  treatment,  for  example,  the 
U.S.  government  agrees  to  treat  foreign  par- 
ticipants in  its  economy  just  as  it  treats  do- 
mestic companies.  In  exchange,  other  OATT 
members  agree  to  do  the  same.  Why  is  this 
unfair?  It  Is  not.  so  long  as  all  countries 
treat  domestic  operators  more  or  less  the 
same.  But  the  United  States  enforces  strict 
antitrust  regulations,  refrains  from  bureau- 
cratic Intervention  and  industrial  targeting 
policies,  and  applies  a  strict  standard  of  non- 
discrimination. In  other,  more  restrictive 
economies — Korea's,  for  Instance — govern- 
ments behave  very  differently.  The  result  is 
unfair. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  companies  from 
more  restrictive  countries  will  penetrate  the 
more  liberal  countries'  markets.  Gradually, 
the  restrictive  countries'  companies  will  sell 
more,  enjoy  lower  costs,  and  begin  to  domi- 
nate international  markets,  setting  the 
stage  for  charges  of  tinfaimess  and  demands 
for  protection  or  retaliation. 

There  are  similar  problems  with  most-fa- 
vored-nation status.  According  to  OATT 
rules.  If  country  A  and  country  B  negotiate 
liberal  concessions  with  each  other,  they 
must  extend  these  to  all  other  OATT  mem- 
bers, so  as  to  prevent  their  new  policies  trom 
discriminating  against  other  signatories. 
But  this  means  that  the  latter  countries  can 
keep  their  concessions  to  a  minimum  while 
picking  up  the  benefits  of  substantial  liber- 
alization by  the  first  two  countries.  Under 
OATT  rules.  In  other  words,  restrictive  coun- 
tries can  maintain  high  barriers,  if  they  do 
so  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  It  is  all  per- 
fectly legal  and  perfectly  unfair  to  competi- 
tors from  more  liberal  economies. 

The  problem  was  slight  for  American  com- 
panies in  the  early  days  of  GATT.  The  U.S. 
economy  was  much  more  jxjwerful  than  any 
other  country's,  and  original  GATT  signato- 
ries were,  on  the  whole,  quite  similar  in 
their  priorities  and  domestic  structures.  By 
the  19e0's,  however,  many  very  dissimilar 
countries  had  joined  the  system  and  U.S. 
dominance  was  long  gone.  The  result  was 
dispute  after  dispute,  in  steel,  autos,  semi- 
conductors, government  procurement,  aero- 
space, and  many  other  areas. 

Again,  none  of  these  issues  were  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Uruguay  Round.  The  talks 
were  stacked  flrom  the  start  against  U.S. 
manufacturing— by  far  the  biggest  contribu- 
tor to  U.S.  exports.  The  United  States  put 
agriculture  and  services  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Our  trading  partners  made  it  clear  that 
the  price  for  concessions  In  these  areas 
would  be  further  weakening  of  those  U.S. 
laws  enabling  manufacturing  to  counteract 
predatory  trade  practices. 

American  negotiators,  in  response,  accept- 
ed that  all  trade  rules  were  equally  imjwr- 
tant  to  the  U.S.  economy,  and  equally  en- 
forceable—an approach  with  obvious  appeal 
for  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush.  By  nego- 
tiating rules  and  ignoring  the  results,  they 
could  keep  government  and  industry  neatly 
separated.  There  would  be  no  partnership 
with  Industry  and  commerce.  No  trade  strat- 
egy or  any  other  heretical  departures  from 
lalssez-f&ire  principles.  It  was  more  impor- 
tant to  negotiate  to  save  OATT  than  to  save 
U.S.  manufacturing.  With  OATT  as  a  shield. 
U.S.  leaders  could  deflect  criticism:  "We've 
done  our  part,  now  it's  up  to  you  In  business 
to  do  yours." 


The  real-world  cost  of  theological  parity 
has  been  devastating.  In  19G0.  the  United 
States  accounted  for  18%  of  world  exports 
and  12%  of  world  imports.  Since  the  190Oe, 
these  proportions  have  been,  in  effect,  re- 
versed. Some  of  this  was  to  be  expected  and 
even  desired,  but  clearly  not  all  of  it. 

THE  OATTISTS'  MIBTAEB8 

OATTists  are  not  stupid.  But  their  faith 
has  driven  them  to  make  the  cardinal  mis- 
take of  most  zealots  and  Ideologues:  they  as- 
sume that  if  their  dogma  does  not  accurately 
explain  reality,  then  reality  should  change 
to  fit  their  dogma.  This  view  puts  OATTists 
in  the  always  uncomfortable  position  of  in- 
sisting that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
their  ideology  that  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  human  nature  cannot  fix. 

The  real  problem  with  U.S.  trade  policy 
today  is  GATPism  itself,  which  is  based  on 
three  related  misunderstandings  about  the 
I>ost-1945  economy.  OATTists  misunderstand 
why  the  GATT  approach  seemed  to  work  as 
well  as  it  did,  why  GATT  died,  and  why  na- 
tions act  as  they  to  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic environment. 

Why  OATT  Worked.  International  agree- 
ments can  only  codify  imwer  realities;  they 
cannot  substitute  for  them.  The  nation 
whose  views  prevail  in  such  negotiations  will 
not  be  the  nation  whose  views  are  objec- 
tively superior  but  the  one  tbat  brings  the 
most  cards  to  the  table  can  either  bend  oth- 
ers to  ite  will  or  buy  them  off.  That  is  the 
real  lesson  of  GATT's  early  successes. 

According  to  GATTlst  gospel,  the  system 
worked  because  the  United  SUtes  converted 
Its  trading  partners  to  its  own  laissez-faire 
economic  principles.  Specifically,  the  United 
States  was  able  to  convince  other  countries 
that  international  economics  was  not  a  zero- 
sum  game,  where  one  side's  gain  was  an- 
other's loss,  and  that  therefore  they  had  no 
reason  to  try  to  build  national  economic 
strength  at  the  expense  of  other  countries. 

But  no  such  conversion  took  place.  GATT 
worked  early  on  mainly  because  the  United 
States  was  strong  enough  to  abeorb  the  cost 
of  world  economic  leadership.  And  through 
its  ability  to  bribe  others  to  support  GATT, 
the  United  States  gave  those  nations  an  easy 
way  to  rebuild  their  power  and  prosperity 
after  the  devastation  of  war. 

In  the  19S0e  and  1960b,  overwhelming  U.S. 
economic  strength  in  virtually  all  key  indus- 
tries permitted  American  leaders  to  abeorb 
unequal  trade  liberalization  In  the  name  of 
OATT  progress.  The  United  States  also  had 
abundant  financial  muscle  to  help  U.S.  com- 
panies win  a  reasonable  share  of  business  in 
International  markets.  And  despite  Amer- 
ican predominance,  trade  long  remained  rel- 
atively unimportant  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
never  exceeding  8%  of  ONP  through  19T7. 

Geopolitics  also  led  the  United  States  to 
open  Its  market  regardless  of  other  coun- 
tries' trade  practices.  Determined  to  contain 
communism  by  creating  a  stable  and  pros- 
perous free-world  camp  and  by  underwriting 
Third  World  economic  development  and  po- 
litical stability,  Washington  encouraged  Its 
European  allies  to  form  a  restrictive  trade 
bloc,  tolerated  flagrant  protectionism  by 
Japan,  and  routinely  wooed  developing  coun- 
tries with  lucrative  trade  concessions.  In  ad- 
dition. GATT's  task  In  these  early  days  was 
a  relatively  easy  one  to  accomplish— cutting 
tariffs. 

Visible  and  easily  measurable,  tariffs  are 
trade  barriers  that  invite  elimination.  At  the 
same  time,  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem that  lasted  from  1945  to  1971  magnined 
the  relative  importance  of  tariff  cutting. 
Pixed  exchange  rates  limited  the  ability  of 
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OATT  members  to  reap  anllAteral  trade  ben- 
efits by  manlpalaUnff  the  movement  of  their 
cnrrencles.  Meanwhile,  worldwide  expres- 
slona  of  endorsement  of  OATT  norms  ap- 
peared to  conflim  two  of  the  OATTlsts'  most 
sacred  aasomptions:  that  market-oriented 
capitalist  economies  are  all  the  same  and 
that,  therefore,  OATT  was  an  agreement 
^mnng  ftmdamentally  like-minded  countries. 

Convinced  that  all  signatories  shared  com- 
mon views  about  national  economic  and  so- 
cial practices— for  example,  the  proper  role 
of  government  In  the  economy,  the  relative 
Importance  of  consumption  and  production, 
the  optimal  balance  of  power  between  labor 
and  management— GAIT'S  founding  fathers 
concloded  that  harmonizing  these  practices 
in  the  trade  arena  would  be  relatively  easy. 
They  were  wrong. 

Wh]i  GATT  Diei.  Unfortunately.  America's 
global  dominance  was  unsustainable.  Indeed, 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world — restoring  some 
aemblanoe  of  pgre-198B  "normalcy"  to  the 
world  economy— was  a  leading  aim  of  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy.  In  1947,  U.S.  offi- 
cials unwittingly  created  a  world  trading 
system  that  required  that  history  be  (tocen. 
They  didn't  allow  for  a  change  In  the  world 
economic  power  structure. 

Aa  America's  global  economic  poeltlon  de- 
clined tiom  an  early  postwar  peak,  so  did  the 
country's  ability  to  absorb  painlessly  the 
ooet  of  economic  leadership.  Not  only  did  the 
U.S.  share  of  world  trade  decline  substan- 
tially but  earnings  have  also  stagnated  and 
many  major  U.S.  Industries  have  been  driven 
oat  of  buaineas. 

How  NaOoiu  Really  Compete.  Some 
OATTlsts  preach  that  rule- writing  hasn't 
worked  lately  because  most  countries  are 
too  stupid,  selfish,  and  narrow-minded  to  see 
that  obeying  such  rules  leaves  everyone  bet- 
ter off  in  the  long  run.  Other  OATTlsts  sug- 
gest that  a  world  bored  with  quiet  com- 
petence and  achievement  is  simply  tiring  of 
OATT  In  some  psychological  sense. 

These  oonclosions  rest  on  naive  assump- 
tions. Tliey  assume  that  countries  will  sac- 
rifice individual  Interests  and  national  sov- 
ereignty to  create  benefits  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  They  blame  noncompliance  with 
OATT  norma  on  temporary,  fiuky,  ulti- 
mately correctable  problems— genuine  mis- 
undarstandingB  and  misinterpretations, 
moral  lapses,  a  lack  of  Information.  Ulti- 
mately, OATTlsts  believe  that  countries 
enter  agreements  "on  the  merits,"  regard- 
less of  Intsmatlonal  power  relationships  or 
ths  spsdflc  flow  of  benefits.  And  they  hold 
that  naUona  observe  these  rules  in  large  part 
bacaose  nations  become  committed  to  the 
Idsa  of  observlnc  roles. 

According  to  OATTlsts,  in  short.  Inter- 
national trade  regimes  work  Just  as  the  U.S. 
legal  system  does.  OATT  and  other  role- 
making  trade  negotiations  should  be  legal 
exercisss.  Just  as  domestic  law  can  protect  a 
ooontry's  dttaens  from  arbitrary  rule,  the 
right  kinds  of  trade  roles  can  protect  inter- 
national commerce  from  arbitrary  "politi- 
cal" forces.  In  this  respect,  OATTlsm  also 
rsflects  another  uniquely  American  belief— 
that  eoonomlcs  can  and  should  be  divorced 
tma  politics. 

It  Is,  of  ooorse,  comidetely  unrealistic  for 
ths  United  States  to  expect  to  depolltlcise 
world  trade.  Many  pragmatlsts  in  the  United 
States  aad  most  of  ths  rest  of  the  world  have 
always  viewed  trade  aad  trade  negotiations 
as  simply  a  contlnnatlon  of  economic  con- 
flict. "Hiey  do  not  expect  the  competitive, 
aaarchlo  nature  of  world  politics  to  fade  any- 
time soon.  Rather,  they  see  it  as  an  unavoid- 


able characteristic  of  a  world  of  Independent 
Bovereifn  nations. 

OATRsts  tend  to  believe  that  comparative 
advantsg-e  c&nnot  be  created  and  nations  are 
stuck  With  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
that  Gqd  gave  them.  Other  nations  disagree 
and  cll^,  among  others,  the  example  of 
JapcuQ,  whoee  comparative  advantage 
through  the  late  19S0e'  was  the  thought  to  be 
confined  to  dwarf  trees  and  cheap,  breakable 
toys.     I 

Pinalfsr,  OATT  negotiators  have  made  vio- 
lations of  trade  rules  all  the  more  inevitable 
by  adopting  an  ever-tightening  spiral  of 
more  atd  more  precisely  worded  covenants 
aimed  alt  more  and  more  subtle  forms  of  na- 
tional trade  strategies.  But  national  iirac- 
tices  poee  an  unsolvable  compliance  and  en- 
forcemaot  problem  for  OATT:  many  of  the 
barriers  reflect  strong  and  entirely  legiti- 
mate national  preferences  on  numerous  is- 
sues related  to  economic,  political,  and  even 
social  organization. 

In  fact,  the  GATTlsts'  term  "trade  distort- 
ing" represents  the  ultimate  fallacy  of  their 
worldvi^w.  It  lumps  together  all  manner  of 
economic  activities— fix>m  environmental 
regulation  to  consumer  jirotectlon  to  govern- 
ment tschnology-promotlon  efforts  designed 
to  enhance  long-term  national  wealth-creat- 
ing capability — and  implies  that  their  imme- 
diate esect  on  trade  is  the  only  measure  of 
their  wirth. 

World  trade  negotiators  now  routinely 
seek  Infringements  on  sovereignty  that  na- 
tions will  not  and.  In  many  cases,  should  not 
accept.  When  pressed,  most  nations  legiti- 
mately point  to  the  still  dangerous  world 
they  llv^  In  and  cite  their  understandable  de- 
sire to  set  their  own  economic,  social,  and 
political  priorities.  OATTlsts  then  castigate 
them  as  retrograde  and  protectionist.  The 
real  jix^blem,  again.  Is  not  with  these  na- 
tions b«t  with  the  OATTist  doctrine,  which 
deman<^  that  nations  act  against  their  own 
self-interest  or,  more  precisely,  that  they 
adopt  a  new  and  historically  unproven  defi- 
nition or  their  self-interest. 

I  BSTOND  OATT 

What' Will  result  trom  the  failore  of  the 
Uruguay  Round?  According  to  OATTlsts,  ter- 
rible eopnomlc  plagues  are  all  but  Inevitable. 
A  cloaek'  look  reveals  a  more  balanced  pic- 
ture. 

It  is  tiardly  clear,  first  of  all.  that  OATT 
was  th4  main  spur  to  the  phenomenal  post- 
World  War  n  rise  in  Intematioanl  trade. 
After  all,  much  of  the  expansion  has  oc- 
curred in  sectors  outside  OATFs  Jurisdic- 
tion— nptably  services  and  agriculture — or  in 
sectors  that  deiMirted  from  OATFs  dis- 
cipline, as  with  textiles.  Moreover,  the  emer- 
gence at  the  EC,  of  vastly  improved  transpor- 
tation fnd  communication,  and  of  other  po- 
litical and  technological  developments  were 
at  leasl  as  important  as  OATT  in  spurring 
trade.  "The  recoveries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Jajwn  from  wartime  ruin,  the  advancement 
of  the  developing  countries,  and  ;axigress  to- 
ward Buropean  economic  Integration  owe 
more  Qd  the  injection  of  American  credit 
into  tht  world  economy  than  to  any  accom- 
plishment of  OATT. 

Nor  ^as  the  trade  explosion  primarily  re- 
sponsilie  for  vigorous  postwar  growth.  In- 
deed, w  may  be  said  that  prosperity  per- 
mitted trade  liberalization  in  the  postwar 
era,  not  the  other  way  around. 

This  virtuous  cycle  ended  not  because  pro- 
tectionism began  to  increase.  Rather,  after 
the  mJtl-1960s,  as  the  United  States  added 
vast  dorneetic  social  welfare  obligations  to  is 
costly  (ntematlonal  military  and  financial 
bordeni,   its  monetary   policy  became  in- 
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creaslngly  I  inflationary  and,  hence 
unsustainata  ie. 

Second,  tlie  Uruguay  Round  did  not  have 
much  bearing  on  the  present  leading  con- 
flicts. Current  U.S.-EC  agricultural  trade 
disputes— ovier  beef  hormones,  slaughter- 
houses, canned  fruit,  and  pasta^-cu«  largely 
unrelated  to  what  proved  to  be  the  Uruguay 
Round's  agriculture  agenda.  Nor  was  the 
Uruguay  Round  set  to  do  anything  about  the 
common  fereigrn  practice  of  Industrial 
targeting  that  Inevitably  aims  at  U.S.  indus- 
try. 

OATT  ha4  been  an  inherently  inappropri- 
ate forom  jfor  addressing  what  might  be 
called  Ameilcan  industry's  structural  handi- 
caps—the u^que  problems  posed  by  the  Jap- 
anese kelretsu.  the  Korean  chaebol,  the  Ger- 
man flnanclal-industrial  combines,  and  the 
French  state-owned  Industrial  giants,  all  of 
which  enjcsr  political  relationships  with 
their  governments  and  degrees  of  market 
control  ImpMsible  for  U.S.  companies. 

And  the !  greatest  threat  the  Uruguay 
Round  was !  intended  to  preempt  seems  al- 
ready to  be  |i  reality,  namely,  the  firagmenta- 
tion  of  the  world  Into  1930B-style  regional 
trade  blocs.-  The  development  of  BC  92,  Ja- 
pan's establishment  of  hegemony  over  the 
economies  4f  the  Pacific  Rim,  and  the  sud- 
den emergence  of  a  North  American  bloc 
built  on  bilateral  ftee-trade  pacts  between 
the  United  ^tates  and  Canada,  perhaps  Mex- 
ico— and  even  the  rest  of  Latin  America — are 
bound  to  continue  regardless  of  what  might 
have  happetaed  in  Brussels  or  what  may 
occur  in  otqer  OATT  talks. 

Even  thoigh  the  global  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic and  tiechnological  leadership  may  well 
intensify,  tiie  trade-war  scenario  feared  by 
OATTlsts  1^  unlikely  to  unfold.  Much  of 
America's  foreign  trade  and  most  inter- 
national trtule  is  baaed  on  bilateral  agree- 
ments, formal  and  informal,  outside  OATT 
disciplines.  These  should  survive  the  last 
days  (or  years)  of  the  current  world  trade 
system  quite  nicely. 

Indeed,  the  manifold  activities  of  multi- 
national corporations  and  banks  of  all 
shapes  and  sisee  around  the  world  have  cre- 
ated a  thidk  web  of  ties  and  relationships 
that  are  nc|t  about  to  disappear.  Numerous 
and  powerful  interests  in  the  world's  major 
countries  have  an  overriding  interest  in  con- 
taining economic  disputes  and  reaching  set- 
tlements. If  anything,  the  Uruguay  Round's 
failure  has  had  the  world  walking  on  egg- 
shells and  ethould  prompt  a  search  for  a  new 
direction. 

TRADINaUP 

Whether  the  international  trade  negotia- 
tions of  the  future  are  mainly  multilateral, 
bilateral,  r^onal,  or  functional,  trade  will 
become  an  #ver-more  competitive  field  of  en- 
deavor. An4  although  economic  links  among 
many  nations  will  broaden  and  deepen — to 
the  point  of  speeding  the  formation  of  re- 
gional trade  blocs— trade  will  continue  to  be 
dominated  by  rival  political  units. 

As  the  Qold  War  winds  down,  economic 
strength  will  become  the  key  to  global  power 
and  infloeace.  and  ways  of  building  that 
strength  will  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  regulate.  OATT-style  trade  liberalization 
will  never  keep  up  with  the  new  strategies 
nations  will  devise  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 
No  matter  how  the  details  of  a  post-OATT 
world  sort  themselvee  out.  the  following 
principles  should  guide  U.S.  trade  policy. 

The  Unified  States  should  not  formally 
abandon  the  OATT  procees.  Future  rounds 
may  well  produce  some  gains  for  the  Amer- 
ican econosny.  But  Washington  needs  to 
spend  mocli  less  time  trying  to  breathe  life 
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back  Into  the  current  OATT  system  and 
much  more  time  develoiiing.  in  cooperation 
with  major  trading  patterns,  a  new  frame- 
work for  world  trade.  America's  xarinclpal 
challenge  will  be  promoting  its  economic  in- 
terests in  a  pragmatic,  nonmoralising  man- 
ner. 

The  new  trade  framework  most  strike  a 
more  sensible  balance  between  trade  liberal- 
isation and  legitimate  national  objectives 
than  QATTiam  does.  It  must  recognise  that 
many  current  OATT  signatories  simply  do 
not  accept  the  laissex-falre  economic  irin- 
ciples  characterizing  the  American  version 
of  capitalism.  And  it  must  replace  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  treatment  and  moet-fa- 
vored-nation  with  a  single  standard  to  en- 
sure that  liberal  economies  are  not  jwnalised 
and  cloeed  economies  rewarded. 

Achieving  these  goals  may  first  require 
creating  a  "snperOATF'  or  a  new,  more  re- 
strictive version  of  the  failed  International 
Trade  Orguiinttion  (ITO)  proposed  in  the 
late-lMOs.  Both  would  consist  of  a  smaller 
group  of  truly  like-minded  countries  willing 
to  abide  by  a  single  set  of  rules.  As  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  found,  the  only  way  to 
achieve  a  truly  single  market  is  to  achieve 
such  convergence.  This  harmonisatlon  effort 
would  focus  on  a  small  number  of  economic 
policies  and  strategies  aimed  at  stimulating 
trade  and  growth.  The  benefits  of  the  rules, 
which  might  nseftilly  be  called  "OATT  treat- 
ment." would  accrue  only  to  countries  will- 
ing to  take  on  the  new  obligations. 

But  the  United  States  also  needs  policies 
for  those  countries  remaining  outside 
snpeiOATT.  In  trade  relationships  where  the 
classic  prindplea  of  comparative  advantage 
do  not  apply,  where  industrial  policies  in- 
trude, or  where,  as  a  result,  fk«e  trade  simply 
does  not  exist,  the  United  States  needs  an 
approach  that  copes  with  different  national 
economic  structures.  There  is  no  point  pick- 
ing a  fight.  It  is  better  to  negotiate  bilateral, 
reciprocal  agreements. 

A  good  example  of  how  reciprocity  might 
work  is  international  trade  In  airline  serv- 
ices. Here  the  United  States  faces  the  prob- 
l«n  of  gaining  access  to  foreign  markets 
where,  in  many  cases,  the  competitors  of 
American  air  carriers  are  owned  or  heavily 
subddised  by  hoet  governments.  In  resimnse, 
Washington  does  not  grant  national  treat- 
ment. It  grants  to  various  foreign  carriers 
only  the  kind  of  access  to  the  U.S.  market 
that  their  governments  are  willing  to  give 
U.S.  airlines  in  their  markets.  Trade  is  not 
"tnt"  by  OATT  porlBts'  standards,  but  a 
considerable  degree  of  oompetltion  is  pre- 


Unlike  OATTism,  which  would  pretend 
that  the  structural  problem  in  international 
airlinea  services  trade  does  not  exist,  bilat- 
eral reolprooity  leads  negotiators  to  recog- 
nise, accept,  and  aoconunodate  key  dif- 
ferences among  trade  partners.  And  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  continually  drives  nego- 
tiators to  seek  outcomes  that  bring  specific, 
concrete  benefits  to  their  countries. 

But  a  snparOATT— much  leas  a  new  ITO— 
Is  still  many  years  away.  And  until  they  are 
within  reach.  U.S.  policymakers  must  recog- 
nise that  trade  negotiations  will  be  just  one 
very  limited  acpect  of  the  broader  economic 
strategy  that  is  needed.  In  the  past,  trade 
negotiators  could  afford  to  seek  abstract 
goals.  BOOh  as  "talmees."  Today  abstractions 
most  give  way  to  concrete  self-interest  and 
rsralts:  future  agreements  must  be  judged 
aooordlng  to  their  direct  impact  on  the  U.S. 
economy,  not  on  their  ability  to  prop  up  a  le- 
galist world  system  in  which  critical  U.S.  in- 
dostiles  are  merely  bargaining  chips. 


A  results-oriented  trade  policy  need  not 
entail  the  guarantee  of  a  certain  amount  of 
overseas  sales.  But  it  must  entail  thinking 
about  the  specific,  industry-related  impacts 
of  various  trade  proposals  before  inter- 
national negotiations  reach  the  home 
stretch — aomethlng  never  done  for  the  Tokyo 
or  Uruguay  Rounds.  Such  a  policy  would  also 
help  remind  officials  that  different  trade 
rules  will  have  different  effects  in  various 
sectors.  In  particular,  rules  governing  manu- 
facturers will  usually  be  easier  to  enforce 
than  rules  governing  services. 

This  kind  of  policy  would  carefully  weigh 
the  impact  on  trade  and  international  com- 
petitiveness of  major  economic  decisions 
made  by  the  federal  government.  Time  and 
again,  Washington  has  Ignored  these  consid- 
erations, even  when  the  wrong  move  jeopard- 
ises the  strongest  of  Industries.  Recall  the 
breakup  of  AT&T.  It  was  never  reviewed  by 
the  U.S.  trade  representative.  When  It  was 
Implemented,  one  unintended  result  was  a 
massive  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  telecommuni- 
cations equipment. 

In  all,  cultivating  U.S.  economic  strength 
will  be  the  best  guarantee  of  proeperity  and 
security,  whether  the  poet-OATT  world  Is 
stable  and  primarily  cooperative  or  volatile 
and  fiercely  competitive.  Trade  policy  is  no 
substitute  for  the  nurturing  of  national  eco- 
nomic strength.  This  is  a  top  national  secu- 
rity iiriorlty;  the  stronger  the  United  States 
is  economically,  the  more  freedom  of  action 
it  will  have. 

Ultimately,  America's  beet  hope  for  secur- 
ing access  to  international  markets  is  not  to 
negotiate  It  but  to  make  products  so  out- 
standing that  countries  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  Import  them.  Luckily,  the  United 
States  still  has  a  unique  combination  of  ad- 
vantages— great  sixe  and  military  strength, 
secure  borders,  tremendous  natural  wealth, 
and  dynamic  social  and  economic  systems. 
U.S.  economic  policy  should  aim  first  and 
foremost  at  preserving  and  building  on  these 
advantages,  not  frittering  them  away  in  a 
hopeless  quest  for  a  worldwide  trade  Utopia. 

After  Brussels,  it  la  time  to  say  that  the 
emperor  has  no  clothes:  OATTlst  views  sim- 
ply do  not  conform  with  the  world's  reali- 
ties. It  will  no  longer  suffice  for  the  U.S. 
government  to  preach  lalasec-faire  prin- 
ciples, write  the  rules  for  them,  and  expect 
ftee-market  forces  automatically  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  U.S.  companies  and  citlxens. 

Until  the  nations  of  the  world  become 
more  like-minded  economically,  America's 
top  priority  in  the  post-OATT  world  must  be 
to  meet  a  challenge  that  practically  defines 
successful  diplomacy  and  iwllcy-maki  ng: 
recognising  the  inevitable  and  turning  it  to 
one's  advantage.  By  casting  off  the  blinders 
of  OATTism,  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  make  the  poet-OATT  world  not  one 
of  peril  but  one  of  oppcHl^unity. 

[Prom  the  Technology  Review.  Apr.  as.  1901] 

Lite  after  OATT:  Mori  T&adb  Is  Bettkr 

Than  Prxk  T&adb 

(By  Clyde  PrestowlU) 

When  the  recent  round  of  world  trade  talks 
ended  In  a  U.S.  walkout  last  December,  head- 
lines proclaimed  a  crisis  of  the  global  econ- 
omy, U.S.  representative  Carla  Hills  had  ar- 
gued for  months  that  failure  of  the  Uruguay 
round  of  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  or  OATT— the  foundation  for 
international  trade  since  19M— could  lead  to 
rampant  protecUoniam,  economic  warfare, 
and  global  depression. 

The  immediate  issue  was  U.S.  Insistence, 
roundly  rejected,  that  Buropean  and  other 
countries  largely  eliminate  their  subsidies  to 


local  farmers  over  a  period  of  10  years.  The 
United  States  had  also  poshed  for  extending 
OATT  rules,  which  regulate  trade  In  manu- 
factured goods,  to  service  industries  such  as 
banking  and  shipping.  U.S.  negotiators  ftir- 
ther  argued  for  strengthening  protaction  of 
intellectual  property,  continuing  to  reduce 
tariffs,  improving  mechanisms  for  settling 
disputes,  and  setting  up  new  roles  to  regu- 
late foreign  investment.  Negotiators  work- 
ing frantically  behind  the  scenes  may  yet  de- 
vise compromises  that  will  likely  be  her- 
alded as  essential  to  poUing  the  world  back 
from  the  brink. 

But,  in  fact,  whatever  they  finally  agree  on 
will  not  really  matter.  The  Uruguay  round 
was  never  likely  to  cure  the  ilia  of  the  world 
trading  system.  In  the  first  place,  few  na- 
tions would  obtain  significant  concrete  bene- 
fits. According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's own  econometric  model,  the  net 
U.S.  gain  in  the  unlikely  event  that  other 
nations  agreed  to  eliminate  all  agricultural 
subsidies  would  be  only  13  billion  annually. 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  Canada,  and  some 
developing  countries  would  gain  more.  But 
the  Buropean  Community  (ESC).  Japan,  and 
South  Korea  could  count  on  substantial  loes 
of  agricultural  jobs,  and  resulting  political 
pain,  if  they  moved  to  completely  eliminate 
farm  supports. 

The  United  SUtes  could  reap  about  S14  bil- 
lion annually  from  wide  recognition  of  its 
patents  and  copyrlghte,  but  only  if  such 
rules  were  enforced— a  highly  unlikely  proe- 
pect.  And  the  United  States.  Europe,  and 
Japan  could  not  expect  great  Incremental 
benefits  from  applying  OATT  rules  to  service 
industries.  Developing  countries,  for  their 
part,  could  suffer  algnificant  reverses  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  indigenous  service 
industries.  It  is  even  poeslble  that  the  United 
States  might  post  no  overall  economic 
gain — and  could  aee  a  significant  loos— if  the 
talks  succeed:  many  countries  have  de- 
manded that  it  weaken  its  antl-dumplng  and 
other  laws  that  aim  to  prevent  unfair  trade 
in  return  for  concessions  on  agriculture  and 
services. 

Beyond  the  question  of  Immediate  gains, 
however,  is  a  much  more  imiwrtant  issue. 
The  world  trading  sjrstem  is  eroding,  as  the 
splrallng  number  of  trade  disputes  and  the 
drift  toward  regional  trading  blocs  attest. 
Unfortunately,  the  agenda  of  the  Uruguay 
round  was  never  aimed  at  the  underlying 
causes  of  this  criaia.  Instead  it  merely  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  failing  OATT  doctrine 
even  more  broadly.  That  such  an  agenda  la 
the  centerpiece  of  U.S.  policy  points  to  a 
fundamental  mlsperception  of  the  realities 
of  world  trade. 

POBSITINO  COMPARATIVX  AOVAMTAaB 

Pounded  in  19tt  at  the  dawn  (rf  American 
postwar  economic  dominance,  the  OATT  was 
rooted  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  diacoaslons 
between  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  daring  the 
war.  The  United  States  agreed  to  reduce  its 
traditionally  high  acroos-the-board  tarUte  if 
Britain  would  relax  its  practice  of  "imperial 
preference"— favoring  trade  with  countries 
within  the  Commonwealth.  The  two  coun- 
tries ftirther  agreed  to  Include  other  "like- 
minded"  countries  under  the  ausploes  of  the 
charter. 

Implicit  in  this  agreement  was  the  basic 
notion  that  markets  tree  of  regulation,  and 
trade  unrestricted  by  tarlfib  and  other  bar- 
riers, would  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
everyone.  Domestically  that  meant  enforc- 
ing antitrust  and  other  measures  aimed  at 
driving  the  economy  toward  perfectly  com- 
petitive markets.  Internationally  it  meant 
Mhwing  to  the  "comparative  advantage" 
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concepts  of  David  Rlcardo  and  Adam  Smith, 
who  held  that  nations  are  best-suited  to 
maklnc  some  products  rather  than  others  be- 
cause of  climate,  natural  resources,  popu- 
lation, and  location.  Ricardo's  classic  exam- 
ple was  England,  which  applied  its  cold, 
rainy  climate  to  raising  sheep  and  making 
textiles  while  trading  with  Portugal  for  the 
wine  produced  in  its  warm,  dry  climate.  Ri- 
cardo  and  Smith  held  that  if  each  nation 
concentrated  on  what  it  produced  best,  ev- 
eryone would  gain  wealth  from  the  growing 
volume  of  world  trade. 

The  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  led 
to  the  IMS  eetablishment  of  the  OATT,  along 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank,  as  part  of  the  U.S.  and  Eu- 
ropean effort  to  reconstruct  the  post-war 
economy.  The  key  concepts  of  the  GATT 
were  "national  treatment,"  which  stipulated 
that  countries  must  treat  foreign  partici- 
pants in  their  economies  the  same  as  domes- 
tic firms,  and  "most-favored  nation,"  under 
which  OATT  members  agreed  to  extend  to 
all  their  trading  partners  concessions  award- 
ed to  one. 

Proponents  of  this  Cramework  thought  the 
only  real  problem  for  the  trading  system 
would  be  tarifts  and  other  "border"  measures 
that  hindered  the  firee  flow  of  goods.  The  en- 
tire thrust  of  U.S.  postwar  trade  policy 
therefore  aimed  to  persuade  nations  to  Join 
the  OATT  and  reduce  tariffs.  The  United 
States  generally  took  the  lead  In  the  various 
"roonds"  of  trade  talks  held  every  few  years 
by  offering  concessions  and  giving  more  than 
It  got.  No  matter,  laissez-faire  traders 
thought:  the  U.S.  economy  is  so  dominant 
that  no  other  country  will  touch  it.  More- 
over, even  if  other  countries  burdened  their 
own  consumers  with  trade  restrictions,  the 
United  States  did  not  have  to  imitate  such 
stupidity.  Finally,  laissex-faire  trade  was 
thought  to  promote  not  only  overall  eco- 
nomic welfare  but  peace  regardless  of  con- 
crete benefits  to  the  United  States. 

The  rapid  growth  in  world  trade  and  living 
standards  during  the  first  postwar  decades 
seemed  to  confirm  that  the  system  worked. 
This  conclusion  led  to  growing  enthusiasm 
and  pressure  for  further  rounds  of  talks  and 
broader  agreements.  The  U.S.  solution  for 
every  trade  dispute  became  a  GATT  round. 
To  entice  countries  into  the  Western  camp, 
offer  them  a  round.  To  combat  world  eco- 
nomic recession,  do  a  round. 

Trade  frictions  first  became  evident  in  the 
1900b  as  textiles  (W>m  Asia  began  to  flood 
U.S.  markets.  Tensions  accelerated  in  the 
IVIOb  when  Japan  and  the  other  Asian  "ti- 
gers" sold  more  and  more  televisions,  autos, 
and  semiconductors  to  U.S.  buyers.  Despite 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  theory  of  uni- 
lateral tne  trade,  the  United  SUtes  began 
accusing  those  countries  of  not  "playing  by 
the  rules"  because  they  sold  goods  below 
cost  In  the  U.S.  market  and  targeted  indus- 
trlea  for  expansion.  After  much  recrimina- 
tion, negotiators  usually  decided  to  evade 
OATT  guidelines  with  measures  such  as  vol- 
untary export  restraints  on  Japanese  cars. 
This  allowed  the  United  States  to  claim  it 
was  a  free  trader  while  it  actually  engaged  in 
■lelght-of-hand  protectionism. 

The  distortions,  guilt,  and  gradual  erosion 
of  the  system  caused  by  continuing  frictions 
and  piecemeal  solutions  led  to  the  Tokyo 
round,  concluded  in  1979.  This  was  an  ambi- 
tions attempt  to  apply  GAIT  rules  more 
thoroughly  and  open  new  areas  such  as  gov- 
ernment buying  to  international  competi- 
tion. Expectations  were  high.  Special  trade 
repreaentatlve  Robert  Strauss  predicted  that 
to  86  billion  of  foreign-government 
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orders  wo  ild  create  up  to  100.000  U.S.  Jobs, 
and  U.S.  kiegotlators  agreed  to  relax  anti- 
dumping rules  to  get  the  deal.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Liabor  forecast  that  employment  in 
the  U.S.  computer  and  semi-conductor  Indus- 
tries wouie  rise  3-4  percent. 

It  never  happened.  U.S.  electronics  compa- 
nies rapidly  lost  customers  as  foreign  com- 
panies dropped  prices  to  win  a  foothold  in 
the  U.S.  market.  U.S.  Arms  gained  virtually 
no  contracts  abroad  trom  the  new  govern- 
ment-procurement rules,  and  trade  disputes 
with  Japan  and  the  tigers  multiplied  faster 
than  everi  in  areas  such  as  machine  tools, 
autos,  senkiconductors,  and  fiber  optics.  The 
inevitable  response  was  the  Uruguay  round, 
which  once  again  attempted  to  revitalize  the 
world  trade  system  by  applying  all  the  old 
rules  evenimore  broadly. 

POTATO  CHIPS  vs.  SEMICONDUCTOR  CHIPS 

U.S.  negotiators  need  to  do  a  reality  check 
on  their  long-held  assumptions.  That  trade 
grew  and  living  standards  rose  during  the 
postwar  efa  does  not  prove  cause  and  effect. 
Early  GAlT  tariff-cutting  no  doubt  stimu- 
lated tra(  e,  but  the  effects  of  advancing 
technolog  ■,  better  communications,  and 
plummeting  transportation  costs  have  also 
been  enortnous.  And  trade  has  mushroomed 
within  Europe  largely  because  of  the  Com- 
mon MarUet,  which  oi>erate8  as  a  recognized 
exception  to  standard  GATT  rules  stipulat- 
ing equal  treatment  for  all  countries. 

Most  Iriportant,  trade,  which  Implies  a 
two-way  street,  is  not  the  best  way  to  char- 
acterize n|ost  of  the  economic  growth  In  the 
Pacific  rifi.  The  United  States  unilaterally 
opened  it^  markets  to  those  nations,  who 
or  de  facto  exclusions  from  GATT 
of  Japan,  because  of  U.S.  reluc- 
tagonlze  an  Important  military 
ally.  Thus  the  key  was  not  so 
guidelines  as  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  be  the  engine  of  growth 
and  the  n3fwheel  on  the  system. 

Today  tte  United  States  does  not  hold  the 
dominant  economic  imsitlon  it  did  in  1950, 
and  its  aUIllty  to  use  new  GATT  rounds  to 
de  growth  is  therefore  limited, 
n  more  fundamental  problem  is 
Korea,  and  many  European  coun- 
t  subscribe  to  Anglo-Saxon  no- 
n  markets  and  free  trade.  These 
ntend  that  trade  is  intimately 
linked  to  Inatlonal  power,  and  they  try  to 
create  comparative  advantage  In  key  mar- 
kets. 

The  Unl  «d  States,  in  contrast,  maintains 
that  It  da  ssn't  matter  what  we  produce  so 
long  as  we  produce  a  lot  of  it.  This  view  was 
best  articj  lated  recently  by  Michael  Boskln, 
chair  of  t  »e  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
who  said  "Potato  chips,  semiconductor 
chlpe,  whi  t  is  the  difference?  They  are  all 
chips.  All  hundred  dollars  worth  of  one  or  a 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  the  other  is  still  a 
hundred  dollars."  Boskln  was  only  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  budget  director  Richard 
Darman.  ^ho  at  the  height  of  the  Japanese 
dumping  bf  semiconductors  in  1965  said: 
"Why  do  ife  want  a  semiconductor  Industry? 
What's  wrtong  with  dumping?  It  is  a  gift  to 
chip  user^  because  they  get  cheap  chlpe.  If 
n't  hack  it,  let  them  go." 
tries  accept  this  thinking.  Most 
1  policies  aimed  at  moving  their 
industrial  base  to  higher  levels  of  technology 
and  value  added.  Thus  the  Europeans  sub- 
sidize the:  Airbus  and  the  Japanese  target 
supercomjluters,  optical  fibers,  and  bio- 
technology. Moreover,  the  truth  is  that  when 
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either.  For  wh^n  the  U.S.  semiconductor  and 
other  major  industries  began  to  falter  in  the 
face  of  unequal  foreign  competition,  the  re- 
sult is  usually  trade  friction  capped  by  a  deal 
that  gives  some  kind  of  relief,  half-hearted 
and  Inadequate,  to  the  U.S.  Industry.  This  is 
what  occurred  In  1986,  when  Japan  agreed  to 
end  its  dumping  of  semiconductor  chlpe  and 
open  ao  percent  of  the  Japanese  market  to 
U.S.  made  chltfs. 

What  happens  when  one  country  promotes 
cartels  and  another  breaks  them  up,  when 
one  government  practices  bureaucratic 
intervention  and  industrial  targeting  while 
another  refraiis,  and  when  one  country  has  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  individual  and  cor- 
porate rights  while  another  has  no  such  con- 
cepts? Firms  lkt>m  the  less  liberal  countries 
will  penetrate  the  markets  of  the  more  lib- 
eral countries  but  the  reverse  will  not  occur. 
Although  this  will  be  "fair"  under  the  GATT 
system,  countries  with  the  most  open  econo- 
mies will  notj  believe  it,  and  charges  and 
countercharges  will  provoke  rising  trade 
frictions.  I 

Moreover,  sflthough  the  GATT  requires 
countries  thai  negotiate  concessions  with 
each  other  to  automatically  extend  the  same 
deal  to  all  trading  partners,  those  partners 
are  under  no  obligation  to  make  any  conces- 
sions in  returp.  Countries  less  enthusiastic 
about  fl^e  tra4e  and  open  markets  can  there- 
fore hold  back  while  pocketing  the  offers  of 
the  true  believers. 

Thus  the  corp  principles  of  GATT  discrimi- 
nate against  iocieties  with  the  most  open 
economies— ironically,  the  system's  biggest 
supporters.  Wille  this  has  always  been  the 
case,  the  pronlem  was  hidden  in  the  early 
postwar  period  by  U.S.  economic  dominance 
as  well  as  by|  the  greater  like-mlndedness 
among  the  relatively  few  GATT  members. 
But  as  membership  has  expanded  and  U.S. 
power  has  wanpd.  this  inherent  flaw— not  in- 
adequate rule^— has  been  the  primary  cause 
of  growing  tendons. 

The  United  States  did  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  flaw  durt»g  the  late  stages  of  the  Uru- 
guay round.  IQ  announced  that  It  would  not 
apply  most-fa^Mored-nation  provisions  to  tele- 
communications because  countries  with  mo- 
nopolies woul(I  be  able  to  enter  the  open  U.S. 
market,  while  I  U.S.  firms  would  not  be  able 
to  reciprocate]  This  provoked  a  howl  of  in- 
dignation ftoif  many  trading  partners,  and 
U.S.  negotiators  eventually  backed  down, 
but  their  view  jiras  accurate. 

The  tragedy  iof  the  Uruguay  round  is  that 
U.S.  officials  Aid  not  realize  that  such  na- 
tional dlffereqces  lay  at  the  heart  of  the 
problems  theyjwere  trying  to  solve.  Had  they 
made  those  differences  the  major  focus,  they 
might  have  h4d  a  real  chance  to  revitalize 
the  trading  system.  Because  they  did  not, 
the  GATT  fl^ihework  will  continue  to  erode 
regardless  of  what  may  result  ftom  further 
machinations. 

BEYOND  OATT 

Fortunately,  the  trade-war  scenario  feared 
by  many  after  the  Uruguay  round  is  un- 
likely. Disputas  will  undoubtedly  occur,  but 
most  have  bein  handled  outside  the  GAIT 
system  anywa^.  and  such  arrangements  can 
continue.  Indeed,  the  fear  of  trade  war  will 
likely  encourage  negotiators  to  redouble 
such  efforts.     I 

The  trend  toward  regionalism  will  prob- 
ably accelerat^.  The  United  States  has  re- 
cently implemented  a  ft-ee-trade  deal  with 
Canada  and  will  probably  complete  one  with 
Mexico.  EC  '92  is  well  on  track,  while  the  ex- 
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not  neoeaaarlly  bad.  The  EC  baa  been  coa- 
leaclsg  for  SO  years  wblle  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  been  Intimately  entwined 
for  longer,  yet  these  ties  have  not  undercut 
trade  and  Inveetment  between  Eiurope  and 
North  America. 

Still,  disputes  will  continue,  and  the  world 
will  have  to  work  toward  a  sounder  trading 
system.  The  United  States,  especially,  needs 
to  admit  that  it  is  advantacreous  to  be  a  lead- 
er In  Industries  such  as  aircraft  and  elec- 
tronics, and  that  It  cannot  benignly  neglect 
the  adverse  Impacts  of  the  current  system  on 
those  industries. 

Reciprocity  should  become  the  basis  of  fu- 
ture trade  policy.  That  term  has  become  a 
code  word  tor  retaliatory  protectionist  meas- 
ures, and  Interpreted  as  a  need  to  balance 
the  volume  of  every  traded  Item  with  every 
country.  But  a  broad  concept  of  reciprocity 
lay  behind  postwar  negotiations  of  the 
OATT.  The  idea  originally  meant  that  U.S. 
and  Jai>aneee  jxxMlucers,  say,  should  have 
roughly  the  same  opportunities  to  Invest, 
make  acQuisitions,  distribute  products,  and 
otherwise  do  business  in  each  other's  mar- 
ket. This  would  not  necessarily  mean  forcing 
Japan  to  adopt  U.S.  practice  or  vice-versa, 
but  rather  balancing  the  opportunities  in 
some  agreed  manner.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  United  States  should  take  Its  stand. 

Several  categories  of  trade  may  require  en- 
tirely different  approaches  within  this  broad 
framework.  First  Is  the  kind,  hlgllghted  by 
Ricardo,  that  occurs  when  the  United  States 
has  a  climate  suitable  for  growing  Douglas 
fir,  makes  lumber  out  of  it,  and  trades  the 
lumber  for  bananas  from  Costa  Rica,  which 
as  a  warm  wet  climate.  It  would  be  silly  for 
the  United  States  to  attemi>t  to  grow  ba- 
nanas on  a  large  scale  and  impossible  for 
Costa  Rica  to  grow  Douglas  fir.  Such  trade 
occurs  naturally,  and  present  OATT  rules 
are  probably  adequate  to  regulate  it. 

A  second  category  includes  products  that 
can  be  manufactured  In  several  areas  but 
that  some  countries  can  iiroduce  with  a  clear 
natural  cost  advantage.  Examples  are  often 
agricultural  goods  and  apparel.  Here  the 
issue  is  who  Is  the  lowest-cost  producer.  For 
example,  sugar  is  produced  cheaply  f^m 
cane  in  the  Philippines,  expensively  from 
cane,  sugar  beets,  and  com  In  the  United 
States,  and  expensively  from  sugar  beets  in 
Europe.  Ideally,  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope would  halt  production  and  Import  sugar 
f^m  the  Philippines,  since  improving  farm- 
ing techniques  or  working  harder  will  not 
enable  those  countries  to  lower  costs  to  the 
Philippine  level. 

It  was  largely  with  this  kind  of  trade  in 
mind  that  OATT  was  Initially  established, 
and  yet  It  is  just  here  that  OATT  has  been 
inoperable.  That  Is  because  production  of 
these  items  is  often  woven  into  a  nation's 
economic  and  social  fabric.  Many  people  who 
make  such  products,  including  U.S.  apparel 
workers,  could  find  it  dlfflcult  to  obtain 
other  jobs.  Rliminating  production  would 
also  provoke  political  repercussions,  as  the 
recent  dispute  over  ending  farm  subsidies  at- 
tests. Theoretically  a  nation's  entire  poim- 
latiOD  sboold  not  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
on  protected  goods  to  save  the  jobs  of  a  rel- 
ative few.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  Japa- 
nese rice  or  European  farm  goods,  the  many 
may  be  happy  to  bear  extra  costs  because  of 
ancestral  roots,  national  pride,  or  a  desire  to 
avoid  patting  fellow  cltisens  on  the  dole. 

What's  more,  a  country  that  has  intro- 
duced child-labor  laws,  a  minimum  wage, 
and  other  social  benefits  may  hesitate  to  un- 
dermine them  by  allowing  cheaper  imports 
trom  nations  without  such  regulations.  After 


all,  it  seems  unfair  to  promise  workers  a 
minimum  wage  and  then  throw  them  out  of 
work  because  that  wage  makes  their  labor 
uncompetitive.  This  situation  is  particularly 
problematic  when  the  foreign  country  closes 
its  markets  to  prevent  Imports  of  other 
goods  that  the  lald-off  workers  could 
produce.  The  OATT  has  foundered  on  these 
Issues  because  it  is  unable  to  count  Intangi- 
ble benefits  and  social  costs — its  goal  is  to 
immediately  open  up  all  markets. 

Developing  countries  typically  hope  to 
build  their  economies  through  world  trade  in 
items  in  this  category,  and  they  must  have 
that  opportunity.  But  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  one  nation  to  reduce  volun- 
tarily its  standard  of  living  for  the  benefit  of 
another.  Certainly  it  would  be  folly  for  coun- 
tries to  eliminate  whole  industries  quickly 
or  during  recession  and  thus  incur  enormous 
adjustment  costs. 

The  United  States  should  strive  to  open 
international  markets  to  low-cost  producers 
of  apparel  and  farm  products.  However,  the 
timetable  for  achieving  these  goals  must  be 
tied  to  concrete  plans  for  helping  those  af- 
fected switch  to  new  areas  of  iiroductlon. 
The  costs  of  these  adjustments  could  even  be 
assessed  on  an  International  basis.  Move- 
ment toward  more  open  markets  must  also 
be  tied  to  minimal  levels  of  social  and  envi- 
ronmental performance.  The  United  States 
would  not  open  its  borders  to  goods  produced 
by  slave  labor.  We  should  work  to  establish 
standards  on  child  labor.  Industrial  emis- 
sions, and  other  areas  of  social  concern. 

Finally,  any  further  opening  of  the  U.S. 
market  must  be  conditional  on  similar 
movement  abroad.  Low-wage  Asian  countries 
want  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  apparel, 
which  they  can  produce  more  cheaply  than 
U.S.  manufacturers.  But  they  are  unwilling 
to  Import  U.S.  fiber  and  fabric  because  they 
are  trying  to  subsidize  backward  integration 
into  those  areas.  Access  to  the  U.S.  apparel 
market  should  be  conditional  on  ceasing 
such  practices  and  on  actual  sales  of  com- 
petitive U.S.  textiles  in  those  countries. 

A  third  kind  of  trade  is  conducted  between 
governments,  and  includes  the  huge  sales  of 
military  goods.  Because  prices  and  volume 
are  completely  managed,  this  trade  occurs 
outside  OATT.  The  United  States  has  often 
subordinated  its  economic  interests  to  polit- 
ical goals  In  porsoing  such  trade.  Thus  in 
1980  it  agreed  to  Import  trom  South  Korea 
130  percent  of  the  value  of  the  U.S.  military 
aircraft  sold  to  that  country,  and  also  to 
help  Korea  develop  an  aircraft  Industry  of  its 
own.  More  recently  the  Pentagon  announced 
that  its  policy  is  to  buy  globally  from  the 
cheapest  sources  regardless  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  foreign  defense  departments  to  recip- 
rocate. 

Here  the  United  States  must  elevate  its 
priorities  and  bargain  on  the  principle  that 
we  get  back  in  economic  terms  as  much  as 
we  give.  This  means  a  halt  to  completing  bad 
trade  deals  simply  because  they  help  diplo- 
matic relations. 

FROM  FINOER  PODrTTNO  TO  NBOOTIATION 

Finally  there  is  the  trade  category  where 
most  disputes  occur  and  that  requires  the 
most  negotiation:  the  industrial  commod- 
ities and  advanced  technologies  that  a  num- 
ber of  countries  are  capable  of  producing  on 
a  more  or  leas  equal  basis.  No  comparative 
advantage  stemming  trara  climate,  re- 
sources, or  even  wages  dictates  success  in 
producing  steel,  semiconductors,  or  aircraft. 
Who  becomes  preeminent  depends  on  factors 
such  as  fast  introduction  of  technology  and 
ability  to  obtain  economies  of  scale.  These 
industries  usually  raise  a  nation's  overall 


productivity  and  help  determine  Its  inter- 
national Influence— a  country  that  domi- 
nates world  aircraft  production  is  likely  to 
gain  both  economic  and  political  advantages 
that  producers  of  shoelaces  do  not  enjoy. 

Here  is  where  policymakers  setablish  sub- 
sidies, import  barriers,  and  consortia  or  car- 
tels to  obtain  comparative  advantage.  Al- 
though the  OATT  national-treatment  stand- 
ard generally  condones  such  policies,  they 
Inherently  contradict  free  trade  and  are  usu- 
ally aimed  at  overcoming  the  leadership  of 
some  U.S.  industry. 

Even  a  country's  more  mundane  economic 
practices  can  greatly  influence  comparative 
advantage  in  such  industries.  For  examjde, 
even  if  U.S.  and  Japanese  automakers  at- 
tained exactly  the  same  quality  and  produc- 
tion costs,  U.S.  producers  would  likely  loae 
out.  Why?  Because  it  takes  dealers  to  sell 
cars.  Establishing  a  national  dealer  network 
from  scratch  in  a  country  the  sixe  of  the 
United  States  is  an  expensive  and  ttme-con- 
sumlng  task— as  it  is  in  Japan  because  of 
stratoepheric  real  estate  prices.  But  Japa- 
nese automakers  selling  in  the  United  States 
don't  have  to  build  trom  scratch.  They  can 
piggyback  onto  existing  OM.  FDrd.  and 
Chrysler  dealers  because  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
stipulate  that  producers  must  allow  dealers 
to  carry  other  lines.  In  contrast,  by  custom 
and  because  the  Japanese  do  not  enforce 
antitrust  laws,  outside  firms  find  it  ex- 
tremely dlfflcult  to  hook  up  with  dealers  In 
Japan.  I'he  result  Is  predictable. 

In  these  situations  U.S.  trade  policy  should 
Insist  on  eliminating  the  disadvantages  to 
U.S.  industry.  Negotiators  should  not  do  this 
with  moralistic  finger  pointing:  it  is  not  un- 
fair for  other  countries  to  have  a  different 
view  of  antitrust  policy  than  the  United 
States.  If  the  Europeans  want  to  subaidiae 
the  Airbus,  that  is  their  business.  But  we 
should  be  prepared  to  offset  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  such  subsidies  on  the  U.S.  aircraft 
industry,  taking  unilateral  measures  If  nec- 
essary. 

An  example  of  how  such  a  policy  might 
work  already  exists  in  the  form  of  inter- 
national airline  agreements.  Nearly  every 
country  has  at  least  one  domestic  airline, 
and  many  are  subsidised  or  state-owned.  If 
the  United  States  applied  the  same  policy  to 
airline  service  as  it  does  to  auto  and  semi- 
conductor trade,  it  would  allow  subsidised 
foreign  airllnee  to  fly  unrestricted  on  both 
international  and  U.S.  routes,  even  though 
U.S.  carriers  could  not  obtain  reciprocal 
treatment.  The  United  States  would  also 
allow  foreign  companies  to  buy  total  control 
of  U.S.  airlines.  But  we  don't  do  that  because 
there  would  soon  be  no  U.S.  airllnee.  and  we 
have  decided  that  retaining  such  an  Industry 
is  important. 

Thus  we  have  responded  not  by  accusing 
other  nations  of  cheating  but  by  negotiating 
a  series  of  reciprocal  deals  that  stipalate  the 
number  of  destinations,  flights,  and  landing 
fees  for  airlines  from  each  country.  Within 
this  structure  competition  takes  plaoe:  mar- 
ket shares  fluctuate,  passengers  have  mean- 
ingful choices,  and  subddiaad  airlines  cannot 
run  the  others  out  of  business.  Critics  have 
condemned  this  system  as  a  deviation  from 
pure  free  trade,  but  it  has  not  prevented 
healthy  growth  in  international  air  traffic, 
nor  has  the  industry  seen  the  bitter  trade 
disputes  common  in  steel,  autoe.  and  semi- 
conductors. 

To  see  how  such  a  policy  might  work  oat- 
side  the  airline  indoatry.  consider  the  auto 
dealership  problem.  U.S.  negotiators  could 
require  producers  from  a  country  with  con- 
trolled dealers  to  establish  their  own  ouUets 
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In  the  United  States  Instead  of  pig^backlng 
on  U.S.  oompany  dealers.  Or  the  United 
States  couid  drop  tbat  stipulation  if  the 
other  country  requires  its  dealers  to  actually 
(as  opposed  to  theoretically)  carry  U.S.  cars. 
Or  half  the  dealers  in  each  country  could  be 
controlled  and  half  could  carry  both  forelgri 
and  domestic  lines.  The  nature  of  the  deal 
doesn't  matter,  only  that  it  result  in  an 
equivalent  competitive  environment. 

While  the  United  States  ne^tiates  st^ch 
deals,  it  should  also  aim  to  restructure  the 
GAIT  into  a  true  World  Trade  OrganlBation. 
The  model  for  this  could  be  the  EC.  The  Eu- 
ropeans have  found  that  it  is  not  enough  Just 
to  reduce  tarlfb  and  quotas.  To  create  an  in- 
tagrated  market,  participating  countries 
must  have  similar  legal,  regulatory,  and  so- 
cial measures.  The  same  is  true  in  the  world 
beyond  the  EC:  those  who  want  to  move  to- 
ward tner  trade  must  be  prepared  to  yield 
some  sovereignty  and  accept  some  homog- 
enisation.  Also  key  would  be  establishing  a 
mechanism  to  pressure  countries  that  run 
chronic  trade  surpluses,  as  well  as  to  help 
those  running  deficits.  Keynes  actually  envi- 
sioned such  a  mechanism  in  1947— a  tariff  on 
the  goods  of  countries  with  chronic  surpluses 
would  finance  productivity  improvements 
for  nations  running  deficits. 

A  World  Trade  Organisation  might  have 
several  levels  of  membership.  Some  coun- 
tries would  adhere  to  all  the  provisions  and 
trade  fteely  among  themselves  along  the 
lines  of  EC  "U.  Those  unwilling  to  go  that  far 
would  obtain  some  benefits  but  would  be  sub- 
ject to  different  treatment. 

An  iminrtant  question  no  one  asks  in  to- 
day's trade  debates  is  whether  we  want  ftee 
trade  or  more  trade.  In  a  curious  irony,  the 
more  OATT  adherents  have  pushed  for  pu- 
rity, the  less  trade  they  have  produced.  By 
pursuing  a  new  approach,  the  United  States 
could  maintain  Its  support  for  a  liberal  trade 
regime  while  enhancing  its  economic  power 
sad  boosting  world  trade  .e 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  ELKAY 
NORTHRUP'S  SERVICE  TO  RE- 
COVERINO  ALCOHOLICS 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  honor- 
ing Mr.  Elkay  Northrup,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  River  City  Recovery  Cen- 
ter In  Sacramento,  CA. 

Elkay  Northrup  began  his  long  serv- 
ice to  the  alcohol  recovery  community 
in  1978  by  serving  as  a  counselor  in  the 
Sacramento  County  Drunk  Driving 
Program.  In  the  fall  of  1981,  he  became 
an  alcohol  counselor  with  New  Begin- 
nings in  Lodi.  He  served  on  the  board 
of  the  River  City  Recovery  Center 
many  years  prior  to  being  named  exec- 
utive director  in  the  fall  of  1986. 

Elkay  has  been  an  instrument  of 
Ood's  grace  in  canylng  the  message  of 
recovery  not  only  in  the  Sacramento 
area  but  throughout  California  through 
his  service  as  a  member  of  the  audit 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Programs  for  the  State  of 
California. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  Elkay 
Northrup.  I  would  request  that  the 
prayer  of  St.  Francis  be  printed  in  to- 
day's CONORESSiONAL  RECORD  in  rec- 
ognition of  Elkay  Northnip's  service  to 
recovering  alcoholics. 


The  pr  lyer  follows: 

Lord,  niake  me  an  instrument  of  Tour 
peace!  Wlere  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love;  where  there  is  injury,  pardon;  where 
there  is  dfeubt,  faith;  where  there  is  despair, 
hope;  whtre  there  is  darkness,  light;  and 
where  there  is  sadness,  Joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to  be 
under8too(l  as  to  understand;  to  be  loved  as 
to  love;  f<*  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive;  it 
is  in  pard(  ning  that  we  are  pardoned:  it  is  in 
dying  thai  we  are  bom  to  eternal  life.* 


THE  NE|W  DEMOCRACIES  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  just  re- 
turned £  om  a  fascinating  educational 
and  verj  productive  visit  to  E^astem 
Europe  ^d  the  Soviet  Union.  Senator 
BOREN  led  a  Senate  delegation  which 
consisted  of  Senators  Hefun.  Chafbe, 
Hatch,  and  myself.  We  spent  9  days 
meeting  with  political  and  diplomatic 
leaders  in  Poland.  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
were  especially  fortunate  to  be  one  of 
the  few  <  congressional  delegations  to 
visit  Rigfk.  Latvia,  one  of  the  three  Bal- 
tic Repiiblics  seeking  independence 
from  thelSoviet  Union.  This  is  the  first 
of  severail  reports  to  the  Senate  which 
I  plan  to  make  about  my  observations 
and  recommendations  concerning 
American  policy  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  I  will  focus 


having  a  ftiliy  convertible  currency  and 
inflation  has  stabilized.  A  crushing 
amount  of  fbreign  debt  has  long  been 
an  Impediment  to  Polish  economic 
growth.  In  tihis  regard,  the  debt  relief 
promised  by  President  Bush  and  sev- 
eral other  industrialized  nation's  was 
most  welconie. 

Our  delegaijtion  met  with  Joseph  Car- 
dinal Glempi  and  learned  of  the  chang- 
ing role  of  t*ie  Catholic  Church  of  Po- 
land. Through  the  years  of  Conmiunlst 
rule,  the  Cat^holic  Church  was  the  na- 
tion's true  ,  source  of  strength  and 
moral  authority.  As  democratic  insti- 
tutions asceid  to  a  level  of  respect,  the 
Catholic  Chi^h  is  now  turning  its  at- 
tention morfe  exclusively  to  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  a  nation  which  is  nearly 
96  percent  Roman  Catholic.  In  promise 
to  a  question  I  posed,  the  cardinal  com- 
mented about  his  admiration  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  and'  his  hoi>e  for  continued  co- 
operation between  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Poland  and  America. 

Senator  Hbflin  and  I  also  had  the 
pleasure  if  meeting  Slawomlr 
Gburczyk.  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. TheJMinister  said  he  welcomes 
new  trade  ipoposals.  Because  Poland 
maintained  private  ownership  of  farm- 
land for  most  agriciilture  operations 
throughout  the  period  of  Communist 
rule,  the  food  situation  in  Poland  is  in 
relatively  good  shape.  There  is  a  need, 
however,  to '  modernize.  We  saw  fresh 


my  discufcsion  on  Eastern  Europe.  „ „^  „  „^ 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  is    meat  being  kold  out  of  the  back  of  a 

an  inspi^ng  spirit  of  flreedomin  Eu-  panel  truck. [improvements  in  process- 
ing, refWgerition,  and  storage  can  im- 
prove productivity.  Poland  has  vir- 
tually deregulated  its  agricultural  sec- 
tor with  only  occasional  market  inter- 
ventions by  the  Government  to  prevent 
drastic  swiqgs  in  conmiodity  i>rices. 
The  United  States  and  Poland  both 
share  an  interest  in  eliminating  the 
unfair  agricultural  trade  barriers  in 
the  European  Community  which  are 
keeping  botjh  American  and  Polish 
farm  produdts  out  of  the  European 
Community'!  ^^^  '^^  attractive  mar- 
ket. 

In  a  separaite  meeting,  our  delegation 
had  a  lively  discussion  with  Tadcusz 
Mazowleckl,  the  former  Prime  Minister 
who  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
risk  of  the  Polish  people  becoming  dis- 
appointed w^th  the  pain  of  reform  in 
light  of  the  ipromises  of  the  last  elec- 
tion. Our  delegation  also  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  honored  guests  at  a 
luncheon  hotted  by  members  of  the 
Polish  Senaqe.  It  provided  both  United 
States  and  Polish  Senators  an  opi>or- 
tunity  to  siare  with  each  other  in- 
sights into  dhe  legislative  process  and 
the  excltemept  of  new  democracy.  Our 
delegation  fUso  met  with  Andrzej 
Milczanowsld,  the  Polish  Director  of 
State  SecurRy,  the  equivalent  of  our 
Director  of  tihe  CIA.  We  had  a  produc- 
tive discussipn  about  the  appropriate 
role  for  foreign  intelligence  in  a  de- 
mocracy and|  the  safeguards  which  the 


rope's  npw  democracies.  In  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  there  is 
an  admlBable  willingness  to  make  dif- 
ficult saeriflces  to  firmly  secure  demo- 
cratic inititutions  and  to  convert  their 
economies  from  socialism  to  a  free 
market. 

I  retuip  troia  the  new  democracies 
bullish  op  their  future  but  concerned 
that  they  are  entering  a  most  delicate 
period  of  transition.  There  is  presently 
a  race  b#tween  the  benefits  of  reform 
and  the  faains  of  transition.  The  price 
of  a  tree  piarket  reform  has  been  infla- 
tion and  unemployment.  The  benefits 
promise  i,  higher  standard  of  living, 
better  11  e,  and  an  efficient  economy 
for  all. 

Some  I  eneflts  of  reform  are  already 
obvious.  In  the  new  democracies  al- 
ready thtre  is  ample  merchandise  in 
the  storefi,  long  lines  were  not  evident, 
and  currencies  were  relatively  stable. 
AlthougU  each  of  the  democracies  is 
taking  a  felightly  different  road,  all  are 
moving  iergressively  toward  a  market 
system. 

In  Polknd.  the  economy  is  under- 
going "slock  treatment."  There  the  go 
fast  approach  has  brought  about  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  pains  of  adjust- 
ment, ineluding  high  inflation  and  in- 
dustrisd  rationalization,  but  it  carries 
with  it  t  le  promise  of  the  shortest  pe- 
riod of  ti  Einsltion.  Poland  is  the  closest 
of  the  nsw  European  democracies  to 
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legislative  branch  should  provide  in  the 
form  of  intelllgrence  oversight. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  delegation 
saw  a  nation  fall  of  spirit.  Prague,  with 
its  classic  architecture  and  historic  at- 
tractions has  become  an  important 
tourist  destination  for  many  in  Europe. 
We  saw  bus  loads  of  Italians,  Oernums, 
and  other  Europeans  in  Prague  to  cele- 
brate the  Blaster  holiday  in  the  city's 
beautiful  and  awe  inspiring  churches. 

Vaclav  Havel,  the  visionary  Presi- 
dent of  Czechoslovakia,  remains  popu- 
lar and  has  taken  firm  steps  to  align 
his  nation  with  the  Western  commu- 
nity of  nations.  Czechoslovakia  entered 
the  new  era  with  the  advantage  of 
being  largely  firee  of  international 
debt.  Czechoslovakia,  however,  faces 
difficulty  in  reorienting  its  traditional 
trade  patterns.  In  the  past,  the  Soviet 
Union  provided  a  ready  market  for 
Czech  goods  and  a  supply  of  energy  re- 
sources. The  new  era  interrupted  that 
traditional  market  and  poses  several 
short-term  problems  for  the  nation. 
Another  cloud  on  the  Czechoslovakian 
horizon  is  the  potential  rise  in  Slovak 
nationalism.  Czechoslovakia  is  a  union 
of  two  ethnic  states.  Czechs  make  up  64 
percent  of  the  population  and  Slovaks 
make  up  32  percent  of  the  population. 
There  Is  a  small  but  influential  minor- 
ity of  Slovaks  calling  for  independence. 
President  Havel  has  indicated  that  he 
will  take  the  case  for  union  directly  to 
the  people  and  it  is  widely  believed 
that  he  will  be  successful. 

In  Budapest,  the  delegation  met  with 
Arpad  Ooiicz.  the  President  of  Hun- 
gary, and  later  with  several  ministers 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliament's 
Committee  on  National  Security.  In- 
terestingly, Hungary,  like  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  has  a  one-house  legislature. 
Our  discussions  focused  on  Hungary's 
security  needs  and  interests.  Our  dele- 
gation arrived  on  the  day  that  the  War- 
saw Pact  was  dissolved. 

Economically,  Hungary  Is  perhaps 
the  most  advanced  of  the  new  democ- 
racies. The  Commimist  rulers  of  the 
old  era  took  early  steps  down  the  path 
of  reform.  While  a  great  deal  still  needs 
to  be  done,  those  early  reforms  are  now 
paying  dividends.  The  Hungarian  econ- 
omy has  experienced  the  least  decline 
since  the  democratic  revolution  and  is 
also  the  most  successful  in  attracting 
American  investment  and  American 
Joint  venture  partners. 

One  dlsapiwintlng  aspect  of  our  Jour- 
ney was  to  ft^uently  hear  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  American  business  to  invest  in 
Eastern  Europe.  With  the  exception  of 
Hungary,  where  American  investment 
appears  to  be  active.  United  States 
firms  seem  to  be  behind  the  curve.  Bill- 
boards advertising  Sony,  Canon, 
Samsung,  Gold  Star,  Panasonic,  and 
Hitachi  products  were  very  noticeable. 
Clearly,  now  is  the  time  for  American 
firms  to  bring  their  products  to  this 
market,  to  take  risk,  to  explore  non- 
traditional  means  of  finance  such  as 


barter  and  countertrade  and  to  Invest 
in  the  developing  and  exciting  markets 
of  Extern  Europe. 

The  telecommunications  infii'astruc- 
ture  throughout  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  desperate  need 
of  modernization.  I  am  pleased  that 
U.S.  West  and  AT&T  have  taken  initia- 
tive in  this  area,  but  there  is  still  even 
more  which  needs  to  be  done  in  the  in- 
formation sector.  Because  long  dis- 
tance tarlfEB  accrue  to  the  nation  re- 
ceiving international  calls,  an  im- 
proved telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture can  be  partially  self-financing. 
The  lack  of  a  telecommunications  in- 
flrastructure  is  a  major  impediment  to 
development.  American  firms  must  ag- 
gressively and  quickly  move  in  this 
sector  or  risk  being  left  behind.  It  is  es- 
pecially interesting  to  note  that 
France  has  just  signed  a  friendship 
treaty  with  Poland  which  Included  co- 
operation on  telecommunications.  The 
agreement  underlines  the  point  that 
now  is  the  time  for  American  firms  to 
move  in  this  market.  One  point  that 
was  made  very  clear  on  each  of  our 
stops  was  the  new  democracies  are  anx- 
ious to  do  business  with  Americans. 
There  is  a  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  Americans  and  the  American 
spirit. 

The  democratic  revolution  in  Europe 
in  1989  represents  a  turning  point  in 
world  history  and  a  stunning  victory 
for  the  values  of  &*eedom,  democracy, 
and  f^e  markets  which  America  has 
espoused  for  so  long.  The  United  States 
of  America  made  a  40-year  Investment 
in  winning  the  tnedom  of  these  new 
democracies.  It  is  in  our  Nation's  inter- 
est to  permanently  "lock  In"  the  vic- 
tories of  1989.  Following  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Marshall  Plan  helped 
rebuild  Europe,  secure  the  peace,  and 
bring  prosperity. 

While  the  continuing  budget  crisis  in 
the  United  States  makes  it  impossible 
to  launch  another  Marshall  Plan  for 
Eastern  Europe,  America  can  marshal 
available  resources  to  help  the  new  de- 
mocracies. America  needs  to  leverage 
and  coordinate  those  expenditures 
which  are  within  our  budgetary  means 
with  private,  multinational  and  re- 
gional Initiatives,  and  the  United 
States  must  encourage  American  busi- 
ness to  get  actively  involved  in  the  new 
democracies. 

In  the  coining  months,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  I 
will  be  reviewing  American  trade  de- 
velopment programs  such  as  those  of- 
fered by  the  Elxport-Import  Bank  and 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, to  determine  whether  they  fit 
the  needs  and  opportunities  which 
exist  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  will  also  be 
pressing  the  Bush  administration  to 
fully  Implement  legislation  which  I  au- 
thored as  part  of  the  1988  trade  bill  to 
encourage  the  use  of  barter  and 
countertrade  to  exjiand  trade.  Barter 
transactions  offer  an  excellent  way  for 


American  firms  to  sell  products  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  spite  of  the  present 
lack  of  hard  currency. 

The  United  States  should  also  en- 
courage private  educational  exchanges 
and  encourage  ethnic  communities  in 
the  United  States  to  help  the  transi- 
tion to  a  market  economy  and  to  in- 
vest and  lend  their  expertise  to  the  new 
democracies.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
support  the  excellent  exchange  pro- 
grams which,  for  example,  brought  the 
Stoysiches  of  Omaha  to  Poland  to  give 
advice  about  the  Polish  meat  and  sau- 
sage making  Industry. 

In  the  area  of  defense,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  leaves  the  new  de- 
mocracies without  some  basic  defen- 
sive systems  such  as  adequate  radar 
and  aircraft  identification.  I  imder- 
stand  that  some  change  is  needed  in 
United  States  law  to  facilitate  dl8cu»- 
sions  which  could  close  select  security 
gaps  in  the  new  democracies'  defense 
systems.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  will  be  looking 
Into  this  problem.  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Czechoslovakia  all  helped  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  effort  on  the  intelligence, 
personnel,  and  political  fironts.  We 
should  Increase  our  security  coopera- 
tion in  the  area  of  defense  technologies 
and  officer  training.  Such  defensive 
and  training  measures  would  build  con- 
fidence in  the  new  democracies  and  not 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  America  has  good 
fiends  in  Elaatem  Europe.  They  are 
conft*onting  serious  personal  sacrifice 
to  complete  their  transition  fk-om  the 
Communist  world  to  the  democratic 
world.  They  look  to  us  for  help  during 
this  challenging  and  difficult  period. 
The  people  of  Eastern  Europe  also  pro- 
vide Americans  with  a  lesson  on  the 
precious  value  of  freedom.  Their  sac- 
rifice should  lnsi>ire  the  United  States 
as  we  face  a  period  of  sacrifice  to  re- 
form our  own  economic  and  budgetary 
policies. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  outline  my 
observations  about  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union,  our  security 
Interests  and  potential  areas  for  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  cooperation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  R.  BRUCE  REINDA, 
PURDUE  UNIVERSrry 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
9,  1991,  the  Purdue  University  School  of 
Engineering  and  Technology  at  Indian- 
apolis will  recognize  Dr.  R.  Bruce 
Renda.  dean  of  the  school,  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  growth 
of  the  school  of  engineering  and  tech- 
nology and  his  advancentent  of  minori- 
ties in  engineering  through  the  Minor- 
ity Engineering  Advancement  Program 
[MEAP]. 

Dean  Renda  began  his  leadership  of 
the  Purdue  University  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  Technology  at  Indianapolis 
in  1974,  after  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 
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He  baa  contxlbuted  to  the  growth  of  In- 
diana Unlveraity-Purdue  University  at 
the  Indianapolis  campus.  He  expanded 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams, and  established  a  state-of-the- 
art  center  for  computer  aided  design 
and  computer  aided  manufacturing.  In 
addition,  significant  engineering  re- 
search activities  flourished  under  his 
leadership.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  Indianapolis  the  Navy's 
Electronic  Manufacturing  Productivity 
Facility  [EMPF],  for  which  he  has  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 

Bruce  has  distinguished  himself  in 
international  circles  by  presenting 
technical  briefings  in  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East.  South  America,  the  Far  East, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  United 
States.  Additionally.  Dr.  Renda  has 
consulted  with  numerous  corporations 
as  well  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Advisory  Group  for  Aero- 
space Research  and  Development,  and 
the  United  Nations. 

As  you  are  aware,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion our  ability  to  attract  students,  es- 
pecially minorities,  to  science  and 
technology  disciplines  has  declined  sig- 
nificantly. In  1974,  Dr.  Renda  esUb- 
llshed  the  OfDce  of  Minority  Affairs 
and  the  Minority  Engineering  Advance- 
ment Program  [MEAP],  a  precoUege 
and  college-level  program  designed  to 
provide  talented  minority  students 
with  preengineerlng  experiences. 
MEAP  attracts  support  firom  several 
corporate  partners  in  Indianajwlis. 
Scholarships  for  minority  students 
pursuing  engineering  and  technology 
careers  at  lUPUI  are  aided  by  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

Since  BiEAP's  Inception,  more  than 
1.000  students  have  benefited  trom  the 
experiences  provided  by  this  Innovative 
program.  Of  those  MEAP  students 
graduating  f^m  High  School,  91  per- 
cent have  gone  on  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities around  the  Nation,  68  percent 
have  majored  in  engineering,  science, 
or  other  technical  disciplines.  These 
results  are  Impressive  at  a  time  when 
only  30  percent  of  minority  students 
attend  college  and  less  than  half  of 
them  graduate. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
honoring  a  great  Hoosler  who  contin- 
ues to  make  valuable  contributions  to 
higher  education  in  Indiana  and  the 
Nation.* 


WELCOMINO  OUR  RETURNING 
TROOPS 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagnes  in  saluting  the  success  of  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  men 
and  women  have  performed  with  valor 
and  honor  on  the  field  of  battle  as  we 
knew  they  would. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  time  for 
AflMrtcan  citizens  to  prepare  a  proper 
greeting  for  our  troops  as  they  return 
home.  Let  us  lay  out  a  true  heroes' 


welcomi  I  for  our  returning  men  and       Each  day, 
women.  We  need  to  give  a  Joyous  wel- 
come, t  le  likes  of  which  this  country 
has  nob  seen  since  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  in  Amer- 
ican hi^ory  was  the  indifferent  treat- 
ment many  of  our  Vietnam  veterans 
received  upon  their  return  to  our  coun- 
try. After  serving  their  country  honor- 
ably, instead  of  a  heroes'  welcome  they 
receiveq  nothing  but  the  disdain  and 
disinterest  of  their  countrjrmen.  Such 
treatm^t  caused  untold  psychological 
damage  to  our  returning  troops.  Many 
Vietnam  veterans  are  still  coming  to 
grips  with  this  shabby  treatment. 

Well,  I  for  one,  Mr.  President,  say 
never  again!  Our  returning  troops  need 
to  be  grfceted  by  a  grateful  nation  that 
is  trulsj  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. ] 

The  efforts  of  the  Chicago  based  Por- 
ter Nov^lli  agency  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Porter  Novell!  is  outlining  an  am- 
bitious plan  by  which  they  will,  in  co- 
operation with  a  number  of  influential 
Americapa  corporations,  provide  Amer- 
ican service  men  and  women  with  the 
homecoming  they  deserve.  Prom  the 
moment  they  get  off  the  airplane  until 
they  reach  their  hometowns,  activities, 
and  celebrations  will  be  held  in  their 
honor.    | 

This  ifogram  would  be  an  individual 
and  cor^rate  thank  you  to  our  serv- 
icemen and  women.  Plans  include  ob- 
servances and  other  appropriate  rec- 
ognition that  will  make  the  transition 
back  home  all  the  more  easier  for  our 
triumphknt  soldiers. 

I  com^iend  these  efforts  and  encour- 
age othqr  groups,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, to  fodlow  this  fine  example. 

Mr.  President,  our  military  forces 
have  coRirageously  carried  out  their 
mission' to  liberate  Kuwait.  It  is  now 
time  foij  all  of  us  on  the  home  front  to 
do  our  duty.  Let  us  welcome  our  heroes 
home  with  befitting  vigor  and  pride.e 
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volunteers  firom  the  medi- 
cal unit  trabel  to  different  locations  in 
Portland  to  provide  and  perform  simple 
procedures.  The  unit  3  days  a  week  Is 
equipped  with  a  medical  staff,  and  2 
days  a  week  the  unit  travels  with  a 
dental  team.  They  visit  homeless  shel- 
ters, migrant  camps,  homes  and  Jails 
for  Juvemif  delinquents,  and  low-in- 
come schodls.  The  medical  unit  also 
has  six  permanent  sites  at  local 
churches  ai)d  clinics.  Many  of  the  pa- 
tients are  icared  for  on  a  long-term 
basis  by  the  same  doctor. 

In  additicn,  while  patients  wait  to 
see  a  doctor,  they  watch  videos  on 
AIDS  education  and  prevention,  dental 
care,  alcol]|ol  and  drug  abuse,  and 
health  tips.  The  medical  umt  also  pro- 
vides literature  on  health  education. 

The  Mobile  Medical  and  Dental  Car- 
ing Unit  wa*  founded  by  the  Northwest 
Medical  Tfeam  International.  This 
worldwide  disaster-relief  response  team 
established  the  Mobile  Medical  Unit  in 
Portland  bepause  it  realized  that  with 
all  the  good  works  its  volunteers  were 
accomplishing  around  the  globe,  it 
needed  to  address  the  health  needs  of 
the  people  In  its  own  backyard.  Last 
year  alone,  the  Mobile  Medical  Umt  as- 
sisted over  5,000  individuals  in  the 
Portland  area.  This  year,  the  number 
will  undoubtedly  be  greater. 

As  recognition  for  their  hard  work 
and  dedication  to  Improving  the  lives 
and  health  of  the  less  fortunate  in 
their  commjumty.  President  Bush  has 
saluted  thel  volimteers  of  the  Mobile 
Medical  an^Dental  Caring  Unit  as  the 
403d  "Dally  point  of  Light."  The  Daily 
Point  of  lA^ht  recognition  is  intended 
to  call  every  individual  and  group  in 
America  to  claim  society's  problems  as 
their  own  by  taking  direct  and  con- 
sequential action,  like  the  efforts 
taken  by  the  Mobile  Caring  Unit. 

On  behalf  of  Oregon,  and  the  many 
people  in  Portland  in  whose  lives  you 
make  a  difference,  many  thanks  to  all 
of  you  in  the  Mobile  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Caring  Ltnlt.< 


PRESmfeNT  BUSH  SALUTES  MO- 
BILE ;  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 
CARQIG  UNIT  AS  THE  408D 
"DAII|y  point  OF  LIGHT" 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  rise  today  to  salute  the  out- 
standing work  by  the  volunteers  of  the 
Portland.  OR-based  Mobile  Medical  and 
Dental  Caring  Unit.  For  the  past  2 
years,  the  volunteers  of  the  medical 
unit  ha^  traveled  throughout  the  city 
of  Portlund,  providing  services  free  of 
charge  to  the  needy.  The  Mobile  Medi- 
cal Unit  has  over  100  volunteers,  in- 
cluding physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
dental  hygienists,  firefighters,  and  re- 
tired medical  professionals,  who  each 
spend  at  least  1  day  a  month  on  the 
Mobile  Caring  Unit.  Sometimes  the 
volunteers  are  even  accompamed  by 
medical  istaff  members  from  their  full- 
time  Jon. 


OUR  NATION'S  PLEDGE 
•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  a] poem  written  by  my  con- 
stituent, Am.  Doyle  F.  Wheeler.  Ms. 
Wheeler,  wno  resides  in  Nine  Miles 
Falls.  WA.  {recently  sent  me  a  letter 
along  with  ^veral  short  poems  about 
the  young  Americans  who  fought  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  Each  poem  displays 
her  sincere  empathy  for  the  Americans 
who  risked  their  lives  for  our  country. 
In  her  letto*.  she  simply  asks  for  my 
help  in  shaflng  her  message.  Thus.  I 
ask  that  onf  of  Ms.  Wheeler's  poems  be 
printed  in  tl^e  Rbcx)RD. 

In  times  of  international  conflict,  It 
is  essential  jto  show  strong,  continuing 
support  for  lour  soldiers.  I  believe  that 
Ms.  Wheelei^'s  poetry  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  our  support. 
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The  poem  follows: 

Our  Nation's  Pledge 

To  each  of  yoa  our  aoldlera,  we  make  this 
solemn  pledge:  our  nation  stands  beside  you, 
in  the  battles  that  lie  ahead.  While  the  pins 
are  blaxlnK,  and  you  are  off  at  war,  we  pledge 
to  protect  your  families,  until  you  are  home 
with  them  once  more. 

Our  debt  to  you,  our  soldiers,  is  one  we 
won't  forget.  We've  learned  our  errors  of  the 
past,  with  haunting,  deep  regret.  As  you 
enter  battle,  on  this  you  can  depend,  our  na- 
tion stands  behind  you,  until  the  very  end. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  the  fighting  ends, 
we  pledge  that  we'll  not  forget  our  soldiers 
once  again.  Our  nation  will  remember  our 
great  debt  to  each  of  you.  We  further  pledge 
that  we'll  not  forget,  what  war  has  put  you 
through!* 


ANNUAL  50-MILE  CHALLENGE 
WALK 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  call  my  collea^es  at- 
tention to  the  Youth  Policy  Institute's 
[TPI]  annual  50-mile  challenge  walk,  a 
trek  along  the  C&O  Canal  that  will 
take  place  on  Saturday,  May  4, 1991. 

For  the  11th  consecutive  year.  Youth 
Policy  Institute's  staff,  alumni,  and 
supporters  of  all  ages  will  gather,  be- 
fore dawn,  at  Fletcher's  boathouse  in 
Georgetown.  During  the  day  they  will 
advance  25  miles  into  southern  Mary- 
land before  turning  around  for  home. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  initiated 
such  a  walk  when  he  issued  a  challenge 
to  his  noarlnes.  Many  years  later. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  reissued 
the  challenge,  calling  on  his  adminis- 
tration to  demonstrate  the  energy  and 
commitment  of  the  New  Frontier.  The 
president's  brother,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, was  the  only  aide  who  completed 
the  walk.  Now  YPI  is  continuing  this 
worthy  tradition. 

Youth  Policy  Institute  was  estab- 
lished In  1979  as  a  program  division  of 
the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  memorial  under 
the  direction  of  David  L.  Hackett. 
Twenty  years  after  the  Kennedy  walk, 
the  young  iwople  working  at  YPI  were 
inspired  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  once 
more.  Since  1963,  when  YPI  became  an 
independent  organization,  the  institute 
has  sponsored  the  challenge  walk  as  a 
fundraiser  to  support  its  programs. 

Youth  Policy  Institute  is  a  non- 
partisan. Interracial  and 
Intergeneratlonal  research  organiza- 
tion focusing  on  America's  children, 
youth,  and  families.  The  institute's 
mission  is  to  Increase  citizen  participa- 
tion in  policy  and  program  formulation 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 
To  achieve  this,  YPI  encourages  public 
debate  on  policy  and  program  options 
across  the  country  via  its  magazines, 
forums  and  online  service.  Convinced 
that  sound  decisions  can  only  emerge 
ttom  debate  among  Informed  parties, 
the  Institute  Is  conomitted  to  the  study 
of  documented  policy  options. 

YPI  operates  a  two-tiered  partner- 
ship by  promoting  a  collaborative  ef- 


fort between  political,  business,  and  so- 
cial institutions  with  our  Nation's 
youth.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate 
the  maximum  participation  of  young 
people  in  its  work.  In  the  first  iiartner- 
Bhip,  between  imdergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  and  policy  experts,  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  around  the  Nation 
conduct  the  information  gathering 
that  constitutes  the  majority  of  the  in- 
stitute's work.  In  the  second,  organiza- 
tions such  as  schools,  universities  and 
libraries  use  the  corps  to  seek  answers 
to  their  own  problems.  By  participat- 
ing, these  organizations  fulfill  their 
own  self-interest  while  simultaneously 
helping  other  groups  around  the  coun- 
try. 

These  projects  are  inrovidlng  a  sig- 
nificant and  viable  means  for  young 
people  to  become  active  participants  in 
the  decisionmaking  process,  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  de- 
mocracy. In  the  past  decade,  at  least 
700  young  people  have  benefited  fi-om 
their  involvement  with  the  institute. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  walk  is 
a  fine  sjrmbol  of  the  energy  and  com- 
mitment of  the  people  associated  with 
YPI.  Some  have  walked  hundreds  of 
miles  for  the  institute.  Every  year, 
others  come  out  for  the  first  time,  sur- 
prising themselves  by  going  further 
than  they  ever  thought  they  could.  The 
walk  represents  a  lesson  in  endeavor, 
commitment,  high  aspirations,  and 
successes  that  surpass  all  expectations. 
That  is  a  lesson  ft'om  which  we  can, 
and  should,  all  learn,  time  and  again.* 


PAM  AND  BROCK  EXPRESS 
FAMILY  VALUES 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  present  the  Senate  with  two  ar- 
ticles ftom  Guideposts  magazine  writ- 
ten by  Pam  and  Brock  Kldd,  the  wife 
and  son  of  my  family  minister,  David 
Kldd  of  the  Hillsboro  Presbjrterian 
Church  in  Nashville,  TN.  I  have  known 
the  Kidd  family  for  a  long,  long  time — 
even  before  I  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  They  have  provided  me  and  my 
family  with  years  of  warm  friendship 
and  sage  advice.  Pam  and  Brock's  sto- 
ries Illustrate  the  family  values  that 
our  great  Nation  was  founded  on.  Their 
mutual  love  and  respect  for  each  other 
should  be  an  Inspiration  and  us  all.  and 
I  am  proud  to  submit  their  articles 
into  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
Bbock 
(By  Pam  Kidd) 

The  boy  who  stood  over  his  grandpa's  cas- 
ket and  tried  to  say  good-bye  was  12  years 
old  and  still  on  the  scrawny  side.  His  eyes 
were  glased  with  tears,  and  his  delicat« 
lower  lip  trembled  amoet  imperceptibly.  He 
reached  over  and  placed  in  his  pa's  hands  a 
picture  of  the  two  of  them  laughing  to- 
gether. 

Our  son.  Brock,  never  talked  much  about 
what  went  through  his  mind  that  gloomy 
day.  But  1  knew  the  sudden  parting  was  hard 
for  him.  He  and  my  dad  had  been  a  real 


team.  Pa  had  been  a  perfect  grandfather,  lov- 
ing, supporting.  Pa  taught  Brock  h«  could  do 
anything  he  set  his  mind  to,  if  he  worked  as 
hard  as  he  dreamed. 

Pa  loved  football.  The  day  Brock  was  bom. 
Pa  bought  him  his  first  pigskin.  By  the  time 
Brock  was  two.  Pa  had  Uken  him  to  his  first 
"Big  Orange"  game  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  can't  remember  how  many  times  I 
saw  them  sprawled  in  (tt>nt  of  the  TV  watch- 
ing a  game. 

But  we  lived  in  soccer  country,  so  in  his 
grammer  school  years  Brock  played  Euro- 
pean "football."  Pa  came  to  the  games  and 
cheered  him  on  all  the  same,  though  after- 
wards he  would  often  wonder,  "When  you 
gonna  give  the  old  pigskin  a  try?" 

One  Thanksgiving  while  playing  touch  in 
our  annual  backyard  "Turkey  Bowl,"  Pa 
went  out  for  a  pass,  stumbled,  fell  and  broke 
his  leg  in  three  places.  At  the  emergency 
room  a  young  intern  Joked  that  Pa  was  going 
to  go  on  record  as  the  world's  oldest  football 
injury.  A  short  time  later,  alone  on  a  busi- 
ness trip.  Pa's  big  heart  gave  out.  Not  long 
after  we  buried  Pa.  Brock  asked  to  transfer 
to  a  school  that  had  a  football  team. 

He  spent  the  next  two  years  at  Franklin 
Junior  High,  Just  outside  NaahvlUe,  riding 
the  bench.  No  one  ever  rode  a  bench  with 
more  pride  and  enthusiasm.  He  had  enough 
spirit  for  ten  teams.  He  never  missed  a  prac- 
tice, never  missed  a  game,  never  complained. 
It  was  hard  seeing  him  there  on  the  side- 
lines, urging  the  other  boys  on  but  rarely 
getting  a  chance  to  play  himself. 

Between  his  freshman  and  soi^omore 
years  we  moved  into  Nashville  proper,  and 
Brock  enrolled  in  Hillsboro  High.  It  was 
there,  I  think,  that  the  magic  began,  with  a 
devoted  coach  named  Terry  Anderson,  an- 
other scrawny  kid  named  JeCT  Parker,  and  a 
big  center  named  John  Eubanks  (who  actu- 
ally got  to  play  sometimes  in  Hlllsboro's  Fri- 
day night  games).  But  again.  Brock  made  his 
contributions  ftam  the  bench,  cheering  him- 
self hoarse. 

I  knew  Brock  ached  to  get  into  the  games. 
But  Hillsboro  had  a  good  team,  full  of  bigger 
and  more  ezjwrlenced  players.  So  every 
afternoon  Brock  would  be  in  the  weight 
room,  sweating  for  the  strength  he  would 
need  to  make  the  first  string. 

"Brock,"  I  said  one  day  during  his  sopho- 
more year,  sitting  him  down  for  what  I 
thought  was  a  long  overdue  heart-to-heart. 
"You  don't  have  to  do  this  for  as.  or  for 
Grandpa." 

"I  know.  Mom,"  he  replied  unbllnklngly, 
"I'm  doing  it  for  me." 

He  Just  wouldn't  quit.  Another  year  came 
and  went.  Brock  was  more  determined  than 
ever.  Hillsboro  was  gaining  a  reputation  as  a 
county  power.  Names  like  Moae  Phillips, 
Darrell  Miller  and  Sam  Hardy  started  mak- 
ing the  papers.  Down  In  the  weight  room, 
week  in  and  week  out.  Brock,  Jeff,  John  and 
now  another  skinny  kid,  Alan  Malone, 
fought  on,  grim  and  determined.  There 
Coach  Anderson  would  iNit  them  through  the 
paces,  pushing  them  forward,  not  letting 
them  quit.  "You  can  be  a  starter  on  this 
team  next  year  if  you  want  it  bad  enough." 

Oh.  how  Brock  wanted  it.  As  he  neared  his 
senior  year,  I  worried  that  his  fruitless  ob- 
session with  football  was  damaging  his  self- 
esteem.  "Do  you  think  he's  wasting  his 
time?"  I  would  plead  with  my  husband. 
David.  "He's  great  at  everything  else  he 
does.  Is  it  really  worth  all  this  struggle?" 
David  would  take  my  hand  and  reply  flimly, 
"Why  don't  we  let  Brock  find  out  for  him- 
self." 

m  never  forget  the  hot  summer  day  when 
he  burst  through  the  door  tram  practice  and 
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azidoded  with  the  news  that  he'd  made  Qnt- 
Btrinr  offensive  ^uard.  After  all  this  time.  I 
oonldn't  help  thlnkliw  how  jiroud  his  pa 
would  have  been,  and  I'm  sure  Brock  was 
thinking  about  that  too.  "I  did  It,  Mom,"  he 
kept  taylnff  proudly,  "I  Anally  did  it." 

Off  the  bench  and  oat  on  the  fleld.  Brock 
gave  it  his  all.  No,  he  wasn't  the  best  player 
on  the  team.  He  never  would  be.  But  be  was 
now  part  of  the  line  that  opened  holes  for 
Moee  and  Darrell  to  hlerh-step  through  with 
Ufhtlng  speed  toward  the  goal  line.  Brock 
did  the  grunt  work,  laboring  In  the  trenches 
while  others  got  the  glory.  They  say  there  Is 
no  more  thankless  task  In  football  than  the 
anonymity  of  the  offensive  line,  yet  Brock 
was  ever  thankfal  to  be  there.  He  was  the 
kind  of  player.  Coach  Anderson  said,  "who 
gives  this  team  heart." 

On  a  freedng  night  in  November,  18  mem- 
bers of  our  family  sat  in  the  stands  to  see 
HUlsboro  High  play  Its  last  game  of  the  regru- 
lar  season.  A  victory  tonight  would  put  the 
team  in  a  much  stronger  position  in  the  first 
round  of  the  upcoming  state  play-offs.  It  was 
a  most-win  game. 

As  klckoff  approached,  we  were  all  too  ex- 
cited to  feel  the  cold.  The  air  was  thick  with 
anticipation.  I  thought  back  to  all  the  games 
I'd  aat  and  watched  through  the  years,  games 
that  Brock  never  got  into.  Up  there  in  the 
stands,  David  and  I  had  always  felt  as  if  we 
were  riding  the  bench  with  Brock.  Now,  after 
all  those  nights,  and  all  his  tireless  strug- 
gling, Brock  was  nearlng  the  end  of  the  one 
season  that  made  it  all  worthwhile.  An  ach- 
ing sense  of  pride  overcame  me. 

I  looked  up  at  the  clear  heavens  and  saw 
the  crescent  moon  suspended  beneath  a  sin- 
gle danltng  star.  I  drew  in  my  breath.  There 
was  magic  in  the  air,  and  suddenly  I  felt  ter- 
ribly blessed.  I  knew  that  somewhere  Pa  was 
watching  too. 

HUlsboro  was  not  expected  to  win  the 
game.  People  said  the  opposing  team  was  too 
big,  too  fast,  too  strong.  But  they  hadn't 
reckoned  with  the  night's  magic.  Jeff  must 
have  felt  it  when  he  caught  a  touchdown 
pass.  Later,  Alan  surely  felt  it  too  when  he 
snagged  the  old  pigskin  and  scored  again  for 
HUlsboro.  I  know  "Big  Hose'  John  felt  it  as 
he  played  his  heart  out  at  center  as  never  be- 
fore. 

And  Brock  Kidd?  The  scrawny  boy  who 
loved  his  grandpa  and  wanted  to  be  a  football 
player?  It  was  hard  to  see  for  sure  wliat  was 
happening  down  there  on  the  line,  but  they 
say  it  was  Brock,  his  uniform  number  oblit- 
erated by  mud.  who  threw  the  crucial  all-or- 
nothing  block  that  sprung  Mose  PhiUipe  In 
the  last  seven  seconds  of  the  game,  giving 
HUlsboro  a  41-34  victory. 

We  fought  our  way  through  the  delirious 
throng  on  the  field,  trying  to  reach  Brock. 
FlnaUy  I  saw  him  in  a  jubilant  mob  of  green- 
and-gold  leraeys.  his  cheeks  streaked  with 
tears.  I  remembered  the  tears  he'd  cried  the 
day  we  burled  his  pa. 

The  next  week  Brook  would  get  a  chance 
to  battle  for  HUlsboro  In  the  play-offB.  But 
win  or  loae.  It  didn't  matter.  Brock  had 
proved  something  to  himself,  and  to  me.  He 
knew  now  what  his  pa  had  known  from  the 
first— If  you  work  as  hard  as  you  dream, 
yon'U  always  be  a  winner. 

WORXWO  Moil 
(By  Brock  Kldd) 
It  aU  began  In  psychology  class.  My  teach- 
tr  WM  landing  a  dlscnaslon  on  the  modem 
dajr-cara  aystam  and  working  mothers. 

"Well."  the  girl  In  front  of  me  volunteers, 
"my  mother  started  me  in  day  care  when  I 
waa  nine  montha  old.  She  had  to  work." 
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I  grow  totally  abeorbed  in  the  exchange 
that  follows.  One  after  another  the  kids 
around  9ie  share  their  experiences.  Many 
have  moihers  who  work  outside  the  home.  It 
becomes  clear  that  I  am  in  the  minority. 
"I^  moit,"  I  say  finally,  "stayed  home  with 
me." 

There  ^as  a  silent  pause  as  the  other  stu- 
dents turned  to  look  at  me  as  if  I'd  said 
something  weird.  Then  the  bell  rang.  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  I  was  relieved.  To  be  truth- 
ful, I  waa  feeling  pretty  confused. 

As  I  grabbed  my  books  and  darted  out  of 
class,  I  remembered  something  I  hadn't 
thought  about  in  a  long  time.  I'm  in  kinder- 
garten, and  one  by  one  the  kids  in  my  class 
are  stan(tlng  up  telling  what  their  moms  and 
dads  do.  When  my  turn  comes  I  announce, 
"My  dad  is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  my 
mom  is  a  stripper." 

Mom  laughed  her  head  off  when  my  teach- 
er told  h*r.  Later  she  asked,  "Brock,  why  in 
the  world  did  you  say  I  was  a  stripper?" 

"I  donjt  know,  I  Just  lied,"  I  answered. 
What  I  d^'t  want  to  tell  her  was  that  I  was 
embarra^ed  because  all  the  other  mothers 
did  neat  things  like  work  in  banks  or  law 
firms.  Mif  mom?  Well,  she  didn't  do  any- 
thing, aai  far  as  I  could  tell.  She  was  just  a 
mom.       I 

Back  t^  the  present.  I  clear  my  head  as  I 
walk  down  the  hall.  I  guess  I'm  so  used  to 
the  things  Mom  does  for  me  every  day  that 
I  never  realize  what  a  gift  God  has  given  me 
in  her.  Mliybe  I've  taken  her  for  granted. 

She  had  a  promising  career  ahead  when  she 
met  Dad.  But  after  they  married,  they  went 
up  to  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  be  mis- 
sionaries. Then  they  had  me.  and  later  my 
sister,  Karl.  Mom  was  too  busy  to  go  back  to 
her  career . 

That  n%ht  I  tell  Mom  about  the  discussion 
in  peychdlogy  class.  "Brock,"  she  says  quiet- 
ly, "thisj  is  my  career,  being  a  wife  and 
mother,  and  helping  your  father  with  his 
ministryi  It  takes  all  of  my  time.  But  I  feel 
unbelievilbly  blessed  to  have  been  able  to 
stay  homp  with  you  and  Keri." 

Later  in  bed,  I  lay  in  the  dark  thinking. 
Last  Suqday  my  dad's  sermon  had  been  on 
Ruth. 

"In  ou]  story  of  Ruth,"  he  preached,  "God 
shows  us  what  we'll  call  the  Type  R  person- 
ality—R  ifor  Ruth.  R  for  people  who  ftilfUl 
commltidents  to  the  end.  It  is  these  people, 
people  wtto  have  learned  to  serve  others,  who 
are  tnUy  happy." 

I  thlnM  of  my  mom  again.  She's  always 
there,  at  every  one  of  my  games,  at  school 
meetings,  or  at  home  cooking  our  favorite 
food.  Sha  helps  Dad  edit  his  sermons  and 
with  a  l#t  of  the  public  relations  work  he 
does  for  the  church,  and  she  often  visits  the 
hospitals  with  him.  She's  always  on  the  go. 
But  best  of  all,  she's  Just  always  there.  For 
me,  my  sister,  my  dad.  We  are  blessed. 

Type  R,  That's  my  mom. 

6:15  AJhf.  Breakfast  smells  are  the  ffrst 
thing  I  aotice  as  I  roll  out  of  bed.  Bacon, 
toast,  (nsh  orange  Juice.  Thirty  minutes 
later  I'm!  walking  out  the  front  door  on  nny 
way  to  school,  thinking  about  the  big  game. 
Mom  is  standing  there  with  my  lunch  bag  in 
her  hand;  She  begins  singing  In  her  off-key 
way.  "It's  hurrah  for  Mr.  Touchdown.  It's 
hurrah  t<x  Mr.  Team  .  . 

I  smile  as  I  head  for  the  car.  Tonight  is  the 
biggest  (botball  game  of  the  year  for  HUls- 
boro High.  We  won  our  district,  and  now 
we're  in  the  state  play-offs.  A  victory  to- 
night coold  take  us  all  the  way  to  the  state 
champiogship. 

There'a  excitement  in  the  air  as  I  arrive  at 
school,  fanners  are  stretched  through  the 
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halls.  All  the  way  to  State!  they  scream.  My 
stomach  suddenly  tightens.  The  pre-game 
Jitters  begin.  As  an  offensive  guard.  I  worry 
about  my  blocking  assignments  because  our 
opponents  are  known  for  their  awesome  de- 
fense. It  is  crucial  that  I  execute  my  blocks. 
If  we  lose  the  game  it  will  be  my  last  ever. 
This  Is  my  senior  year. 

Finally  lunchtlme  comes.  Today  the  nerv- 
ousness drivea  me  to  sit  by  myself.  I  get  my 
lunch  bag  out  of  my  locker,  bypass  the  cafe- 
teria and  go  Outside  under  a  tree.  I  pause  as 
I  am  about  to  crack  open  my  boiled  egg. 
There  is  something  written  on  it.  You're  #1! 
it  says,  a  measage  from  Mom.  I  chuckle.  Yes- 
terday I  found  a  cartoon  in  the  bottom  of  my 
bag.  cut  from]  the  morning  paper.  I  lean  back 
against  the  t|ree.  I  relax  for  the  flrst  time 
that  day.        I 

5:00  p.m.  ijhe  team  meets  in  the  locker 
room.  We  wiint  this  game  badly.  In  its  50- 
year  hlstoryj  our  school  has  never  won  a 
championshiii.  Now  here  we  are  in  the  play- 
offs. Our  cosjch  gives  us  an  incredible  pep 
talk.  I  stare  I  at  the  12  green  and  gold  bal- 
loons—the team  colors— hanging  in  the  afr. 
Mom  sent  thtm.  I'm  ready  to  rock  and  roll. 

The  game  1^  hard  fought.  We  are  well  into 
the  third  quarter  when  it  suddenly  hits  me 
like  a  ton  of  pricks:  We  are  not  going  to  win 
this  time.  TbfB  other  team  is  ahead  by  three 
touchdowns,  and  their  vaunted  defense  is 
like  a  steel  wall.  Slowly,  to  our  frustration, 
they  are  grln^ng  us  down,  beating  us. 

With  a  weary  clap  of  our  hands  we  go  into 
formation  foe  the  next  play.  Then  a  strange 
thing  happens.  Over  the  roar  of  the  crowd, 
one  voice  rings  out  perfectly  distinct.  "Go 
Brock!"  I  hear  my  mom  cry. 

The  final  saconds  crush  down  on  us.  Then 
it's  over.  Losing  this  game  is  one  of  the 
hardest  thing*  I've  ever  experienced.  My  bud- 
dies and  I  are  battling  back  tears  as  we  head 
for  the  locker  room.  Suddenly  I  feel  a  gentle 
hand  on  my  tshoulder.  I  look  up.  Mom  and 
Dad  are  there.  My  team-mates  know  my 
mom  well.  She's  cooked  many  a  pregame 
meal  for  us,  cheered  us  on  when  we  were 
down. 

"I  left  soma  homemade  soup  on  the  stove," 
Mom  says.  Tliere  are  tears  in  her  eyes  too. 
This  is  as  ha^d  for  her  as  it  is  for  me.  Yet  I 
stand  there  Reeling  very  proud.  I  am  very 
inroud  of  my  mom. 

Back  in  tha  quiet  locker  room  I  peel  off  my 
HUlsboro  Jerny  for  the  last  time  and  change 
into  street  olothes  for  the  drive  home.  It 
hurts.  I 

I  sit  alone  In  the  car  in  my  driveway  for  a 
long  time.  Mf  last  high  school  game  is  over, 
and  with  it  passes  a  part  of  my  life  forever. 

I  look  up  now  from  where  I  sit  in  front  of 
my  house.  Lifht  pours  out  of  the  windows.  A 
feeling  I  can^  describe  comes  over  me.  sit- 
ting out  here  in  the  dark  and  knowing  that 
I  can  walk  tofrard  that  Ught  and  be  home. 

I  ease  out  of  the  car  and  head  up  the  walk 
slowly,  nursing  the  stiff  muscles  that  will  be 
sore  tomorrow.  I  drink  in  the  pure  night  air 
of  autumn  ami  my  heart  beats  a  little  faster. 
I  walk  toward  the  light.  I  know  that  Mom. 
Dad  and  Keri  ttre  waiting  inside,  and  that  the 
house  will  sir  all  like  vegetable  soup.* 
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NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETmCS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4.  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OP  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Conoressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreigrn 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
Involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  conunittee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ed  Quick,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  PRYOR,  to  participate  in  the 
Congress-Bundestag  Staff  Exchange 
Program  in  Germany,  sponsored  by  the 
USIA  and  the  German  Government 
from  AprU  6-21. 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ed  Quick  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Germany,  at  the  expense  of  the 
USIA  and  the  German  Government,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mary  Wakefield,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Burdick,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Germany  sponsored  by 
the  USIA  and  the  German  Government, 
fi-om  April  6-21,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Wakefield  in  the 
program  in  Germany,  at  the  expense  of 
the  USIA  and  the  German  Government, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  most  recent 
budget  Bcorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  itrepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Ofdce  under  section 
30e(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report  serves 
as  the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  605(b)  and  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.4  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
under  the  budget  resolution  by  S0.4  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Current  level  is  $1  mil- 
lion below  the  revenue  target  in  1991 
and  over  the  5  years,  1991-95. 

The  coirent  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purpoees  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  is  $326.6  billion. 
$0.4  billion  below  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1991  of  $327.0  billion. 

The  report  follows: 


U.S.  Conorsss, 
Conoressional  Budokf  Office, 

Washington,  DC,  AprU  11, 1991. 
Hon.  Jm  Sassxr, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  UJ.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  CRAnufAN:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  flscal  year  1991  and  la  current 
throug-h  April  10,  1991.  The  estimates  of  budg- 
et authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are  con- 
sistent with  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  (Title  XIQ  of  P.L.  101-506).  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  30e(b)  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act, 
as  amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  March  19,  1991, 
Congress  has  cleared  for  the  President's  sig- 
nature H.R.  1381,  Dire  Blmergency  Supple- 
ment Appropriations  for  1991;  H.R.  1282.  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Appro- 
priations for  1991;  S.  725,  Persian  Oulf  Con- 
flict Supplemental  Authorization;  and  H.R. 
1285,  Higher  Education  Technical  Amend- 
ments. These  actions  increase  the  current 
level  estimates  of  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reibchauer, 

Director. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  BENIN 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24,  after  nearly  18  years  of  one- 
person  rule,  the  people  of  Benin  elected 
Mr.  Nicephore  Soglo  as  their  President, 
marking  the  first  time  on  the  AfMcan 
Continent  that  a  head  of  state  has  been 
voted  out  of  power. 

The  democratization  process  in  Benin 
began  22  months  ago.  President 
Mathieu  Kerekou,  who  seized  power  in 
1972,  had  led  Benin  down  a  17-year-long 
path  of  economic  decline  and  political 
oppression.  Under  the  guise  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, President  Kerekou  sti- 
fled political  freedoms  and  seized  con- 
trol of  much  of  the  economic  inf^-a- 
structure. 

By  July  1989,  the  people  of  Benin  said 
"enough  is  enough."  The  workers  and 
students  went  on  strike.  The  people 
marched  into  the  street  demanding 
change.  President  Kerekou  was  forced 
to  accept  a  national  conference,  which 
voted  to  transform  Benin  into  a 
multiparty  democracy  and  established 
an  interim  government.  Mr.  Soglo,  a 
former  World  Bank  executive,  headed 
this  interim  regime. 
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As  Benin  prepared  for  the  March 
Presidential  elections.  President 
Kerekoa  surprised  everyone  by  an- 
nounclner  his  intent  to  run  for  the  Pres- 
idency. And,  in  the  first  round  of  Presi- 
dential elections,  Mr.  Kerekou  did  well, 
gatheriner  27  percent  of  the  vote— as 
compared  to  Mr.  Soglo's  36  percent- 
forcing  a  second  round  of  elections. 

The  second  round  took  place  on 
March  24.  Despite  the  large  turnout  of 
Kerekou  supporters  in  the  north.  Mr. 
Soglo  won  with  two-thirds  of  the  vote. 
International  observers  concluded  that 
the  election  was  generally  tree  and 
fair,  despite  some  incidents  of  violence 
and  intimidation  in  the  north.  Mr. 
Kerekou  accepted  the  election  results, 
and  on  April  4,  President  Soglo  was  in- 
augurated. 

The  elections  in  Benin  symbolize  the 
dramatic  political  changes  taking 
place  in  AMca.  In  all  comers  of  the 
continent,  people  are  standing  up  and 
demanding  more  responsive — and  re- 
sponsible— governments.  From  Zambia 
to  Cote  d'lvolre,  Cameroon  to  Kenya, 
the  people  want  their  voice  to  be  heard. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  changes 
are  also  impressive.  A  large  number  of 
Afirican  nations  have  embarked  upon 
economic  liberalization  programs.  In 
concert  with  the  IMF  and  World  Bank, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  control  gov- 
ernment spending  and  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic environment  which  facilitates 
investment  and  trade. 

These  two  elements— the  political 
and  the  economic— are  inextricably 
linked.  Autocratic,  repressive  dictator- 
ships— ^whlch  breed  corruptions  and 
mismanagement— retard  economic 

growth. 

Mr.  President,  as  Benin  and  other  Af- 
rican nations  make  economic  and  po- 
litical progress,  other  states  appear  to 
be  taking  steps  backward.  There  con- 
tinue to  be  significant  himian  rights 
abuses  in  certain  nations.  Others  are 
considering  expropriating  land  and  in- 
creasing state  control  of  the  economy. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  sup- 
ported the  democracy  movement  in  Af- 
rica, Washington  should  also  make  it 
clear  that  suppressing  human  rights 
and  centralising  the  economy  will  only 
lead  to  political  instability  and  eco- 
nomic decline.  By  encouraging  positive 
steps  away  firom  state-controlled 
economies  and  political  dictatorships, 
the  United  States  can  work  to  prevent 
another  Somalia  or  Liberia. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  people 
of  Benin.  By  standing  up  and  peace- 
ftilly  transferring  iwwer  to  a  new  re- 
gime, they  have  pointed  the  way,  be- 
coming a  model  for  all  of  AfHca.  Their 
courage  and  detenoilnation  offers  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  all  Afirlcans  strug- 
gling to  Improve  their  lives  and  be 
free.* 


HONORINO  GREEN  BAY 
PACKAGING 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  a  Wisconsin 
comi»liy  has  just  received  an  impor- 
tant industrial  award. 
The  trade  Journal  Paperboard  Pack- 
las  named  Green  Bay  Packaging 
in  Bay,  WI,  the  Nation's  best 
Lted  box  manufacturer  for  1990. 
I  honor  is  well  deserved.  Green 
skaging's  conunltment  to  man- 
ing  a  high-quality  product  has 
in  an  increase  of  its  sales  from 
about  S20  million  in  1965  to  about  $500 
million  today. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
congratulating  Green  Bay  packaging 
on  thi^  signal  honor.* 


THE    ;  OTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
BAY]  OF    PIGS:    A    TIME    TO    RE- 
ER,      A      TIME      TO      LOOK 


*  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  t<  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaf  ues  in  the  Senate  that  on  April 
17,  196: ,  a  group  of  Cuban  exiles  risked 
their  lives  to  bring  flreedom  to  their 
homeland.  They  were  not  successful  on 
ly  30  years  ago,  but  their  dreams 
>e  and  democratic  country  still 
•day  in  the  hearts  and  nilnds  of 
:ubans. 

more  than  ever,  as  the  winds  of 
freedoih  are  sweeping  through  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  the  Cuban  people  need 
to  kno^  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
They  ieed  to  know  that  people  from 
around  the  world  are  with  them  as  they 
try  to  rid  themselves  of  Castro  and  the 
cancerjof  conmiunlsm. 

Just 'as  democracy  and  free  markets 
have  become  almost  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  keys  to  freedom  and  pros- 
perity,, Fidel  Castro  is  still  promising 
"Socialism  or  death"  to  his  suffering 
nation^ 

Cast]  o  needs  to  know  that  fii'eedom  is 
an  unconquerable  force.  The  Com- 
munist B  couldn't  stop  it  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, a  concrete  wall  couldn't  do  It  in 
Germany,  the  Sandinistas  couldn't  de- 
feat it  in  Nicaragua,  and  he  won't  be 
able  to,  stop  it  either. 

Cubati-Amerlcans  in  this  country 
want  tpeir  homeland  to  be  tree.  They 
ache  for  thefr  flrlends  and  families  still 
sufTeriiig  in  Castro's  Cuba.  We  in  this 
countrjr  must  never  forget  those 
around  the  world  who  are  still  strug- 
gling f^r  freedom. 

Tomorrow,  Cubans  will  conunemo- 
rate  tUe  efforts  of  those  who  fought  for 
f^«edo^  in  the  spring  of  1961.  It  will  be 
a  tlm«  to  remember  those  who  lost 
their  lives  and  a  time  to  look  ahead  to 
the  day  when  freedom's  wind  will  reach 
the  CuAwm  people.* 


April  16,  1991 

HONORmb  MADISON,  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
AND  A-R  EDITIONS 

*  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
small  businesses  of  Wisconsin  are  the 
irawerhouae  of  our  State's  economic 
growth.  Oter  62  percent  of  the  new  Jobs 
created  afe  directly  attributable  to 
these  sm4ll  businesses — ventuires  on 
the  cuttiqg  edge  of  society,  creating 
the  product  and  services  the  American 
people  desire. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  tour- 
ing small  businesses  in  Wisconsin  that 
have  been  assisted  by  small  business 
development  centers  [SBDC's].  These 
SBDC's  afe  excellent  incubators  of 
small  business  growth — and  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  achievement  of  one  of  these  cen- 
ters today] 

On  Aprli  2,  I  visited  A-R  Editions  of 
Madison,  WI— a  pioneer  and  leader  in 
both  the  l4gh  technology  and  music  in- 
publishing  and  production 
ith  approxlmiately  40  em- 
-R  Eklltions  is  intemation- 
ized  as  a  pathbreaker  In 
9d  music  engraving. 

The  A-R  Editions  success  story  is  due 
to  the  hard  work  of  president  Gary 
Aamodt  atnd  vice  president  Cynthia 
Horton.  But  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  assistance  and 
counsel  of  IMadison  SBDC  director  Joan 
Gillman  a^id  SBDC  SUte  director  Bill 
Pinkovitz.^ 

At  a  time  when  some  are  proposing 
drastic  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
SBDC's,  iti  is  important  to  note  suc- 
cesses like  that  of  A-R  Editions. 

Let  us  keep  this  system  of  small 
business  incubators  alive — by  support- 
ing full  funding  for  SBDC's.* 


dustrles. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOL^  addressed  the  chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 


KF.T,T,T 


comme^ing  miss  u.s.a. 
Mccarty 

Mr.  DOIiE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  S.  Res.  102,  com- 
mending Miss  U.S.A.,  submitted  earlier 
today  by  this  Senator  f^m  Kansas  and 
Senator  KissEBAUM. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  102),  commending 
Miss  U.S.A.,  1991,  Kelli  McCarty  of  Uberal, 
Kanaas. 

The  PR9SIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  Ibo  the  inunediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^reeiner  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  102)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  a«rreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  RES.  102 

Whereas  Kelli  McCarty,  a  native  of  Lib- 
eral, Kansas,  was  crowned  Miss  U.S.A.  1991  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  on  February  22, 1991; 

Whereas  she  Is  the  first  person  trom  the 
state  of  Kansas  to  become  Miss  U.S.A.; 

Whereas  her  charm,  beauty,  grace  and 
commitment  to  education,  charity  and  pro- 
fessional excellence  make  her  an  Inspiration 
to  young  people  across  America;  and 

Whereas  Kelli  McCarty  will  represent  the 
United  SUtes  on  May  17  in  the  Miss  Uni- 
verse Pageant:  Therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
expresses  its  congratulations  to  Kelli 
McCarty  for  achieving  the  Miss  U.S.A.  title, 
and  that  the  Senate  wishes  her  the  best  of 
luck  as  she  represents  the  United  States  in 
the  Miss  Universe  Pageant  on  May  17. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  section  1024,  title  15,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  appoints  the  Senator 
li-om  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

KXBCUnVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nomination:  Cal- 
endar No.  68,  James  F.  Hoobler  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominee  be  confirmed;  that  any 
statements  appear  in  the  Record  as  if 
read;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table;  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action;  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination,  considered  and  con- 
firmed, is  as  follows: 

Shall  Busnrass  Aoionistration 

James  F.  Hoobler,  of  New  York,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


THE  ANTITERRORISM  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  S.  740,  the  Antiterrorism  Act 
of  1991,  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  740)  to  provide  a  new  civil  cause 
of  action  in  Federal  law  for  international 
terrorism  that  provides  extraterritorial  Ju- 
risdiction over  terrorist  acts  abroad  against 
United  States  nationals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  inmiediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
April,  I,  along  with  Senator  Hkflin, 
first  introduced  the  Antiterrorism  Act 
of  1990  [ATA]  S.  740.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Feiohan 
and  HYDE.  On  October  1.  the  ATA 
unanimously  passed  the  Senate  as  part 
of  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tions bill. 

This  legislation  would,  for  the  first 
time,  provide  for  Federal  civil  remedies 
for  American  victims  of  international 
terrorism. 

Specifically,  the  ATA  amends  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  ex- 
tends American  criminal  Jurisdiction 
over  terrorists.  S.  740  provides  that  any 
national  of  the  United  States,  injured 
by  an  act  of  international  terrorism, 
his  estate,  heirs,  or  survivors,  may  sue 
in  U.S.  district  court.  The  ATA  re- 
moves the  jurisdictional  hurdles  in  the 
courts  confronting  victims  and  it  em- 
powers victims  with  all  the  weaiwns 
available  in  civil  litigation,  including: 
Subiwenas  for  financial  records,  bank- 
ing information,  and  shipping  re- 
ceipts—this bill  provides  victims  with 
the  tools  necessary  to  find  terrorists' 
assets  and  seize  them.  The  ATA  ac- 
cords victims  of  terrorism  the  remedies 
of  American  tort  law,  including  treble 
damages  and  attorney's  fees. 

The  ATA  garnered  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Ten  of  the  14  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conunittee  cosponsored  the 
measure.  Last  July  26,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Courts  and  Administrative  Prac- 
tice held  a  hearing  where  families  of 
victims  of  terrorism  testified  along  the 
legal  experts,  and  the  administration. 
The  ATA  was  unanimously  polled  out 
of  subcommittee. 

The  families  of  victims  of  Pan  Am  108 
testified  in  support  of  the  ATA  and 
have  worked  tirelessly  for  its  enact- 
ment. Lisa  and  Ilsa  Klinghoffer,  daugh- 
ters of  American  Leon  Klinghoffer  who 
was  murdered  by  PLO  terrorists  on  the 
Achllle  Lauro  Crulsliner,  also  testified 
in  supimrt  of  Grassley-Heflln. 

Last  June,  a  New  York  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  ruled  in  the  Klinghoffer 
versus  PLO  case  (after  years  of  litiga- 


tion), that  the  U.S.  courts  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  PLO.  The  New  York 
court  set  the  precedent;  S.  740  would 
codify  that  ruling  and  makes  the  right 
of  American  victims  definitive. 

Due  to  an  enrolling  error,  the  ATA 
was  enacted  into  law  on  November  5, 
1990  as  part  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Act— Public  Law 
101-619.  The  ATA  stood  as  the  law  of 
the  land  for  5  months.  It  was  iiromul- 
gated  and  relied  upon.  In  the  5  months 
that  the  ATA  was  law,  no  problems 
were  found  with  it  or  its  application. 

In  fact,  in  March,  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  heard  oral  arguments 
in  the  PLO's  appeal  of  the  district 
court's  decision  granting  finding  juris- 
diction in  the  Klinghoffer  case.  Several 
parties  in  the  case,  including  the 
Klinghoffers— and  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  In  an  amicus  curiae  brief— <:ited 
and  relied  upon  the  ATA  in  their  appel- 
late briefs. 

Unfortunately,  this  law  was  repealed 
just  a  few  weeks  after  oral  argument; 
albeit,  on  purely  technical  grounds. 
The  repeal  came  despite  the  strong 
support  in  Congress  for  the  law.  How- 
ever, I  am  pleased  that  once  again  the 
Senate  is  unanimously  supporting  the 
ATA. 

This  should  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
courts  that  the  repeal  of  the  ATA  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  a  wholly  technical  mat- 
ter and  did  not  in  any  way  reflect  Con- 
gress' intent  on  the  substance  of  the 
legislation.  Our  resolve  to  fight  terror- 
ism and  equip  victims  with  civU  rem- 
edies for  terrorists  acts  is  as  strong  as 
ever. 

I  now  urge  the  House  to  act  expedi- 
tiously and  pass  the  ATA.  The  Senate 
unanimously  supports  the  ATA.  Presi- 
dent Bush  already  has  signed  the  ATA 
into  law  once,  without  objection:  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  House  to  Join  us  in 
passage  of  the  ATA. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  support 
of  this  important  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  its  follows: 

S.  740 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 
Tetentative*  of  the  United  State*  of  America  in 
Congret*  assembled, 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Antiterrorism  Act  of  1961". 

(b)  Terrorism.— Chapter  113A  of  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  2331  by  striking  sabBection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d); 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  2331  as  3332  and 
striking  the  caption  for  section  2331  and  in- 
serting the  following: 
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'ItSSS.  Crhnlnal  pea«UiM"; 

(3)  by  Inaertlng  before  section  2332  as  redes- 
Ignated  the  foUowiiw: 

"|»S1.  DeflnttloiM 

"Aa  used  in  this  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  'international  terrorism' 
means  activities  that— 

"(A)  Involve  violent  acts  or  acts  dangerous 
to  human  life  that  are  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  or  that  would  be  a  criminal  violation 
if  committed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State; 

"(B)  appear  to  be  intended— 

"(i)  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  popu- 
lation; 

"(ii)  to  influence  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment by  intimidation  or  coercion;  or 

(ill)  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  government 
by  aaaaasination  or  Icldnapping;  and 

"(C)  occur  primarily  outside  the  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  tran- 
scend national  boundaries  in  terms  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  accomplished,  the 
persons  they  appear  intended  to  Intimidate 
or  coerce,  or  the  locale  in  which  their  per- 
petrators operate  or  seek  atsylum; 

"(2)  the  term  'national  of  the  United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  101(aX22)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act; 

"(3)  term  'person'  means  any  individual  or 
entity  capable  of  holding  a  legal  or  bene- 
ficial interest  in  property;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'act  of  war'  means  any  act 
occurring  in  the  course  of— 

"(A)  declared  war; 

"(B)  armed  conflict,  whether  or  not  war 
has  been  declared,  between  two  or  more  na- 
tions; or 

"(C)  armed  conflict  between  military 
forces  of  any  origin.". 

(4)  by  adding  immediately  after  section 
3332  as  redesignated  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

•YSaaS.  CWU  ramedlea 

"(a)  Action  and  Jukisdiction.- Any  na- 
tional of  the  United  SUtes  injured  in  his 
person,  proiwrty,  or  business  by  reason  of  an 
act  of  international  terrorism,  or  his  estate, 
survivora,  or  heirs,  may  sue  therefor  in  any 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  dam- 
■gea  he  stutalns  and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  in- 
cluding attorney's  fees. 

"(b)  Kbtopped  Under  Unfted  States 
Law. — A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  favor  of  the  United  SUtes  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  under  section  1116,  1301,  1308,  or 
2333  of  this  Utle  or  secUon  1473  (1),  (k),  (1). 
(n).  or  (r)  of  title  49  App.  shall  estop  the  de- 
fendant from  denying  the  essential  allega- 
tions of  the  criminal  offense  in  any  subee- 
qnent  civil  proceeding  under  this  section. 

"(c)  EaroppsD  Unokr  Pobbion  Law.— a 
final  Jadgment  or  decree  rendered  in  favor  of 
any  foreign  state  in  any  criminal  proceeding 
■ball,  to  the  extent  that  such  Judgment  or 
decree  may  be  accorded  full  faith  and  credit 
nnder  the  law  of  the  United  States,  estop  the 
defendant  twin  denying  the  essential  allega- 
ttoni  of  the  criminal  offense  in  any  subee- 
Quent  civil  proceeding  under  this  section. 


"(a)  Qmkblal  Vknux.— Any  civil  acUon 
osdar  section  3333  of  this  title  against  any 
person  may  be  institnted  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
where  any  plaintiff  reddea  or  where  any  de- 
fendant reddea  or  la  aerved,  or  haa  an  agent. 
rroceaa  In  each  a  civil  action  may  be  aerved 
la  any  dlatrlct  where  the  defendant  reaides, 
la  fooad.  or  baa  an  agent. 


"(b)  SPECIAL  Maritime  oh  Territorial  Ju- 
ri8DICTK)n.— If  the  actions  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  occurred  within  the  special  maritime 
and  teintorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  in  section  7  of  this  title, 
then  ano^  civil  action  imder  section  3333  of 
this  title  against  any  person  may  be  insti- 
tuted ii  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  Ibr  any  district  in  which  any  plaintiff 
resides  or  the  defendant  resides,  is  served,  or 
has  an  ajgent. 

"(c)  S  ervice  on  WrTNESBES.- a  Witness  in  a 
civil  action  brought  under  section  2333  of 
this  titlf  may  be  served  in  any  district  where 
the  witness  resides,  is  found,  or  has  an  agent. 

"(d)  CJdnvenience  of  the  Forum.— The  dis- 
trict court  shall  not  dismiss  any  action 
brought!  under  section  2333  of  this  title  on 
the  grounds  of  the  inconvenience  or  inappro- 
priaten^BS  of  the  forum  chosen,  unless — 

"(1)  t^e  action  may  be  maintained  in  a  for- 
eign coiirt  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject malter  and  over  all  the  defendants; 

"(2)  ttiat  foreign  court  Is  significantly 
more  coiivenient  and  appropriate;  and 

"(3)  tiiat  foreign  court  offers  a  remedy 
which  if  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
available  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
"ISSSS.  fimiUtkni  of  aetioiis 

"(a)  i^  Oeneral. — Subject  to  subsection 
(b),  a  suit  for  recovery  of  damages  under  sec- 
tion 233i  of  this  title  shall  not  be  maintained 
unless  oommenced  within  3  years  trom  the 
date  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"(b)  Calculation  of  Period.— The  time  of 
the  abs«ice  of  the  defendant  from  the  United 
States  dr  trom  any  Jurisdiction  in  which  the 
same  ob  a  similar  action  arising  f^m  the 
same  fa^ts  may  be  maintained  by  the  plain- 
tiff, or  any  concealment  of  his  whereabouts, 
shall  not  be  reckoned  within  this  period  of 
limitation. 
-«SSS«.  Other  Umltatioiia 

"Noactlon  shall  be  maintained  under  sec- 
tion 233^  of  this  title  for  injury  or  loss  by 
reason  df  an  act  of  war. 
"13337.  t«iita  agalnat  government  officials 

"No  action  shall  be  maintained  under  sec- 
tion 2333  of  this  title  against— 

"(1)  tie  United  States,  an  agency  of  the 
United  states,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  act- 
ing wit|iln  bis  official  capacity  or  under 
color  of  legal  authority;  or 

"(2)  a  iforeign  state,  an  agency  of  a  foreign 
state.  Of  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign 
state  on  an  agency  thereof  acting  within  his 
official  capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  au- 
thority. 

"{  S338.  tzcltiaive  Federd  Jiiriadlctk» 

"The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  an  ac- 
tion brought  under  this  chapter.";  and 

"(5)  hf  amending  the  table  of  sections  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  113A— Terrorism 
"Sec.     I 

"2331.  Definitions. 
"2332.  Criminal  penalties. 
"2333.  CtvU  remedies. 
"2394.  Jurisdiction  and  venue. 
Limitation  of  actions. 
Other  limitations. 
Suits  against  government  officials. 
Exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction, 
(c)  Table  of  contents.— The  Uble  of  con- 
tents of  part  1,  tiUe  18.  United  Stetes  Code, 
la  amended  by  striking: 
"lUA.    ibteMtenrttorial    Jnriadietkn 
over  seiiuilaa  acta  abroad  ayiwat 

United  State*  aatioBala SSSl" 

and  insarting  in  lieu  thereof: 
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"2335. 
"2336. 
"2337. 


"IISA.  Terra«4aaB  3881" 

(d)  EffkcTivb  Date.— This  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  pending  case  or  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion arising]  on  or  after  4  years  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Mr.  DOI^.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  |bhe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRnmNG  OF  EULOGIES 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Senators  have 
until  the  plose  of  business  Thursday, 
April  18,  ^1,  to  submit  eulogies  for 
our  former!  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Tower,  and  that  at  that 
time  the  eulogies  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  with  3(X)  additional  cop- 
ies printed  for  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  oitlered. 


FUTURBS  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 

The  Senite  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration if  the  bill. 

Mr.  DASiCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  throughout  the  day  has  been 
discussing  ;  the  CFTC  reauthorization 
and  I  wanied  to  have  just  a  couple  of 
minutes  t^  discuss  my  views  on  the 
subject.  Tills  has  been  an  issue  that  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate  now  for 
over  2  yeai^.  without  a  solution. 

During  this  time,  the  creative  ener- 
gies of  our  financial  markets  have  been 
left  to  languish,  while  Congress  contin- 
ues to  cari^  on  its  seemingly  incessant 
debate.  Not  only  has  our  position  as  a 
financial  leader  in  the  world  been  dam- 
aged, but  tihe  public  has  been  left  with- 
out the  betieflt  of  the  new  protections 
that  would  have  resulted  f^om  the 
trading  practice  reforms  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bin.  It  is  time  that  we 
get  back  io  the  task  of  cleaning  up 
some  of  l|he  abuses  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  futures  markets.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  something  as 
important  jas  public  protection  is  being 
held  hosta^re  to  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  t^e  securities  and  futures  in- 
dustries. 

The  compromise  contained  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee's  version  of  this 
leglslationj  offers  a  fair  and  workable 
solution  td  the  jurisdictional  dispute. 
The  delineation  between  futures  and 
securities  Will  be  bsBed  on  whether  an 
instrument's  primary  function  is  for 
capital  formation  or  risk  management. 
The  distinction  between  capital  forma- 
tion and  risk  management  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  upon  which  our  reg- 
ulatoiT  scbeme  for  futures  and  secuil- 
ties  is  bas^.  It  is  only  sensible  that  we 
continue  ts  rely  on  the  distinction  to 
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solve  the  Jorisdlctlonal  dispute  we  axe 
now  confronted  with. 

The  approach  that  has  been  taken  in 
this  legislation  has  broad  support.  The 
swaps  Industry  has  Indicated  it  can  live 
with  the  compromise,  as  have  several 
large  securities  brokerage  houses,  and 
the  CFTC.  The  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's version  is  even  acceptable  to  the 
administration.  In  addition,  it  has  the 
support  of  25  national  agriculture 
groups.  If  all  of  these  Interests  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's version  of  the  bill,  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  why  we  are  still  debating  this 
measure.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
real  issue  here  is  market  integrity,  not 
the  New  York  versus  Chicago  rivalry. 

I  realize  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Banking  Conmilttee  object  to 
the  Jurisdictional  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  But  I  would  like  to  i>olnt 
out  that  the  CFTC  is  the  only  body 
that  is  giving  up  Jurisdiction.  The  main 
problem  seems  to  be  that  the  SEC  sim- 
ply is  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
new  authority  they  are  getting.  The 
Agriculture  Committee's  version  rede- 
fines exclusively  to  give  the  financial 
Industry  the  flexibility  it  needs  at  the 
expense  of  the  CFTC.  There  will  be 
much  greater  leeway  in  determining 
whether  a  new  Instrument  will  be  trad- 
ed on  a  futures  exchange  or  a  securities 
exchange,  without  upsetting  the  cur- 
rent trading  structure  we  have  in 
place. 

I  have  been  informed  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  are  planning  to  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  version  of  title 
m.  This  amendment  would  solve  the 
problem  of  determining  how  an  instru- 
ment would  be  regulated  by  allowing 
the  Issuer  to  pick  their  own  regulator. 
This  may  sound  good  at  first  blush,  but 
what  It  would  actually  do  is  to  allow 
an  issuer  to  pick  their  weakest  regu- 
lator. It's  ironic  that  the  SEX?  would 
support  such  an  ajiproach.  If  the  CFTC 
is  actually  the  weak  regulator  It  is 
purported  to  be,  everyone  would  want 
to  trade  their  product  on  a  futures  ex- 
change and  the  SEX?  would  be  out  of  a 
Job. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
CFTC  is  a  very  tough  regulator.  Bro- 
kers do  not  want  to  have  to  comply 
with  the  many  customer  protection 
measures  that  are  unique  to  the  fu- 
tures trading  industry.  These  measures 
are  in  place  to  protect  customers  from 
the  greater  risk  which  is  Inherent  in  a 
futures  Instrument.  By  allowing  issu- 
ers to  chooee  their  own  regulator,  the 
substitute  amendment  would  allow  fu- 
tures type  Instruments  to  be  traded  to 
the  public  outside  of  the  regulatory 
structure  that  was  designed  to  protect 
the  futures  trading  public. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee argue  that  if  the  CFTC  is  left  to 
decide  whether  an  Instrument  should 
be  regulated  as  a  future,  they  will 
claim  Jurisdiction  over  every  new  in- 


strument that  is  submitted  to  them  for 
review.  The  facts  simply  do  not  bear 
this  out.  In  its  current  form,  the  Com- 
modity Elxchange  Act  gives  the  CFTC 
Jurisdiction  over  all  instruments  that 
have  any  element  of  a  future.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  the  CFTC  has  been 
asked  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  sta- 
tus of  14  new  instnmients  which  were 
being  proposed  by  the  trading  industry. 
Out  of  those  14  reauests,  the  CFTC  is- 
sued 13  no-action  letters  in  which  they 
stated  the  Instruments  in  question 
were  not  futures  for  purposes  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

The  types  of  instruments  dealt  with 
in  the  no-action  letters  included  swaps, 
certain  forward  contracts  such  as 
Brent  Sea  Oil  contracts,  and  other  hy- 
brid Instruments.  If  the  CFTC  was  ac- 
tually the  greedy  regulator  it  is  por- 
trayed as  being,  it  certainly  would 
have  found  Justification  for  bringing 
more  of  these  instruments  within  its 
regulatory  ambit. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
put  this  issue  to  rest.  The  Agriculture 
Committee's  version  of  this  legislation 
is  timely.  It  is  fair,  and  it  adopts  im- 
portant new  trading  practice  reforms.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  this 
matter  to  rest  without  further  delay, 
BO  that  our  financial  markets  can  get 
back  to  trading  Instead  of  bickering. 


DKPABTIISNT  OF  STATK 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  recess  until  10  o'clock, 
Wednesday,  April  17;  that  following  the 
prayer  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  api)roved  to  date;  that  the  time 
of  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  that  following  the 
reservation  of  the  two  leaders'  time 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  10:30  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10 
A.M. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  one  else  on  the  floor,  and  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  and  I  understand  the  Re- 
publican leader  has  no  further  busi- 
ness, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  as 
under  the  previous  order,  until  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:24  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
April  17. 1991.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  AprU  16. 1991: 


CHABL— R.  BOWXRB.  OP  CAUVOBMIA.  A  CARXBI  MBI- 
BBl  OP  THX  BD(K»l  POKSiaN  USTICB.  CLABS  OP  MOt- 
IBTBUOODNBBLOR.  TO  BE  AMBASBASOa  KmUUX- 
DINARr  AND  PUNIFOTBMTIAKT  OP  THB  CmTB)  8TA1XB 
OP  AMBUCA  TO  THE  HEPCBUC  OP  tOUVIA. 

CORPORATION  TOR  PUBUC  BROADCASTINO 

THE  POLLOWINO  NAMED  PEHSONS  TO  BE  tfEMBOlB  OP 
THE  BOARD  OP  DIBXCTOIIS  OP  THE  CORPORATION  POR 
FVBUC  BROADCABTENO  POR  TERMB  EXPnUNO  MARCH  la. 


MARTHA  BUCHANAN,  OP  TIXAB.  VICE  DANIEL  L.  BRBf- 

NER.  TERM  EXPIRK). 
SHEILA  TATE.  OP  VraODOA  (RBAPPOIMTMEMT) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

MICHAEL  CHERTOPP.  OP  NEW  JERBET.  TO  BE  U.S.  AT- 
TORNEY POR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  NEW  JEBSET  POK  THE 
TERM  OP  4  TEARS  VICE  BAMtnCL  A.  AUTO.  JR..  RE- 
BIONXD. 

ROBERT  T.  OETINEr.  OP  MABBACBUBrTTB.  TO  BE  D.B. 
MARBHAL  POR  THB  DISTRICT  OP  MABBACHUBETT8  POR 
THE  TERM  OP  4  TEARB.  VICE  JAMBB  B.  ROCHE,  m.  TERM 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  IJBRARreS  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIXMCE 

KAT  W.  RIDDLE.  OP  COLORADO.  TO  BE  A  »'»"»'~  OP 
THB  NATIONAL  COMMI88ION  ON  LIBRARIEB  AMD  INPOa- 
MATION  8CIKNCB  POR  A  TBSM  KZPIMNO  JULY  If.  UH. 
VICE  LEE  EDWARD8.  TERM  EXPIRBD. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
mntANITIES 

LOUIBE  M.  MCCLDRB.  OP  IDABO.  TO  BE  A  MPntm  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  OOONdL  ON  THE  ARTS  POR  A  TERM  EX- 
PDUNO  BEPTMtBER  S.  UM.  VICE  MAROARXT  ELEANOR 
WTT.T.TB  TDIM  EXPQUB). 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THB  POLLOWINO  NAMED  OPPICBl  POR  APFOOmfBMT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OP  UEOTDIANT  OBfBlAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRB)  LIBT  PURSUANT  TO  THK  PBOVIBIONB  OP  TITLE  U. 
CNITB)  8TATBB  CODE.  BECnOH  MIS: 

TO  BB  LIEUTBNANT  OKNKKAL 

LT.   Om.    BLUB  O.    BHCL^   JR..   Mt-tO-IMI.   n.S.    AIR 
PORCE. 

THE  POLLOWINO  NAMED  OPPICBt  POR  RXAPPOIIfT- 
MENT  TO  THE  ORADE  OP  UECTKNAIfT  QENHtAL  WHO* 
ABSIONH}  TO  A  FOBITION  OP  IMPOBTANCE  AND  RBSPOM- 
BIBILnT  UNDER  TITIE  M.  OMITBD  STATES  CODE.  BEC- 
TlONai: 

TO  BE  LIEUTENANT  OBNERAL 

LT.    OEN.    TREVOR    A    HAMMOND.    0«-»-«ll.    U.B.    AIR 
PORCE 

THB  POLLOWINO  NAMED  OPPICBl  POR  APFODmtBIT 
TO  THB  ORADE  OP  UEUTptANT  ODTERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSmON  OP  IMPGKTANCE  AND  RBSPOH- 

BiBiLrrr  under  tttlb  u.  umitb>  states  ochw.  sec- 
tion «1: 

MAJ.  GEN.  CHARLES  J.  SEAROCX.  JR..  STI  ■  W.  U.S.  AIR 
PORCE. 

INTHBNAVT 

THB  POLLOWINO  NAMBD  OPTICHl  POR  APPOINTMWT 
to  IHB  grade  op  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ABSIONH)  TO  A 
POemON  OP  IMPORTANCE  AMD  RBBPOMBIBILnT  UMDIR 
nXLE  10.  UNim)  BTATEB  OODE.  BBCTKMt  5IIT: 

CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MEDICINX  AMD 
SURGERY  AND  8UROBON  OKNERAL 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  DONALD  P.  RAOBM.  U.B.  NAVT.  W»  M  — . 

IN  THB  AIR  FORCE 

THE  POLLOWTNO  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OP  TIB  0.8.  OT- 
PKBtS  POR  PROMOnON  IN  THE  RSBHtVB  OP  THE  AIR 
PCaCE  UNDER  THE  PROVMKWS  OT  BaCTKMB  Mi  AMD 
■n.  TmX  10  OP  THB  OMTnO)  STATHB  COOK.  P«0- 
MOnOMB  MADB  UMDBt  ■acnOM  Ml  AMD  CCMmMD  BT 
THB  BBMAT*  UMPn  BECWWI  Mi  BHAU.  —i 
TIVE  DAR  nTABUBHIB  IM  AOOOHSAMC 
TKIN  MT4.  TITLE  10  OP  THE  DMIRD  BTATBB  CODE.  {EP- 
PBCTTVE  DATE  POLLOWB  BBRIAL  MSMBBU 

LINE  OF  THE  AIH  FORCI        . 

To  be  lieutenant  colons      ' 

MAJ.  JAMXi  L.  ABBMATHT.  Hi  ■  — .  HOW 
MAJ.  PAUL  J.  ALVBB.  MM^JtM.  IMMi 
MAJ.  JIBRT  W.  CABIXN.  4U-»«lll>Mi 

■  P.  OARKiw,  JM  ■  — ,  anm 

I  J.  OHARDOHfT.  ■>  W  Hit.  IMMi 
MAJ.  MARRM  J.  ODMCAM.  JR..  «l-«-«n.  IMM 
MAJ.  PKEMBICX  C.  OAMUB.  MMi-im  llOtW 
MAJ.  VKTOa  V.  HAKALA.  ia-»«IT.  arUM 

MAJ.  jom  J.  HAmorr.  ii»4«-aK  IM4M 

.  OMMH  a  JBOOBAM  m.  MMiMMk  IMM 


MAJ.OBOBOBT.  LTMM.  M  il  MM.  MTIBW 
MAJ.  MAJtVIM  a  MOBOAM.  Mi  M  11.  MM 
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MAJ.  BOBSr  U  ■■■>,  Mi  W  WW.  IMM 

KAJ.  DONALD  K.  ■OOMB.  aM-N-W 

MAJ.  CRAmLaS  B.  aATAOB,  an-lfr-Mlt.  lUMO 

MAJ.  JOOM  O.  aHSB>T.  MMIMmi  UMO 

MAJ.  JAMCBT.  SHHWr.  «m  II  Mil  U>MO 

MAJ.  JOBN  B.  aora  MMMM.  UMO 

MAJ.  BOWABD  J.  WH^IMW.  SI*-«»-0614.  UIMO 

MAJ.  o«Aij>  J.  wmm.  3w  10  ail,  i2«io 

JUDOB  ADVOCATB  OENKRAIJ9  DEPABTMKNT 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  rVTBt  R.  8UCHI.OI.  Ot-M-Ueo.  U^/tO 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  Ueuteiumt  colonel 

MAJ.  VAUH8  JDBXA.  l»-a-S«61.  IMMO 
DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  WnXIAM  C.  UJBKBI.  SB-ti-im.  IMtW 

THB  rauiowim  air  national  guard  op  thx  v.s.  or- 
ncBW  n*  PBOMonoN  in  thx  rbbkrvk  of  the  air 
ramcm  omb«  the  PROviaiowB  op  ssctions  mt  and 
■».  niLE  10  OP  the  united  nates  code  pro- 

MOTIOWB  MADE  CMDHi  BECHON  UTt  AND  OQNPIRItB)  BT 
TWEEEWATE  OMEOl  aECTKM  Mi  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EPPEC- 
TIVE  DATE  EBTABLISHED  Of  AOOOBDANCE  WITH  8EC- 

"nam  wn*.  title  li  op  tbx  united  states  code  (xp- 
racnvE  DATE  follows  serial  number) 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  MICHAEL  E.  BACHMAN.  M  H  11.  IVIMO 
MAJ.  MKSAEL  BABMBB.  M-M-M41.  IMM 
MAJ.  TBUtT  W.  BLACXWOOO.  aiT-«6-0n0.  l«il 
MAJ.  HABET  E.  CLARK.  «li  ■  IMI.  MKl 
MAJ.  DONA  VAN  E  CROOK.  MMMm.  l«n 

MAJ.  MBaLn  E  otLBonaoM.  m-a*-«T».  i/mi 

.  JAMBS  F.  EAMILTOW.  Ill  M  UW.  Mlil 
r  J.  REIDE.  Ml  W  MM.  1/lMl 
rE  RUMTBl.  «U-M-eUT,  IMMO 
r  H.  HUBET.  JR..  ai-ia-OM.  IMiW 
.  MOEEAT  O.  KWO.  JR..  41T-04-T7M.  VlMl 
U.  CTOilAEE  LITE.  JR..  110  W  ilM,  1/Wl 
U.  ELWOOO  J.  MATBEBRT.  JR..  «4-M^7n.  1>««1 
U.  CLAUSE  C.  MATER.  Mi  II  Mil.  1««1 
U.  FIELD  MCOOMMELL.  MMMOn.  U4M0 
U.  OAET  E  POOLE.  »-»«ia.  IMIO 
U.  TKMAS  E  EEA.  MM0-1MI.  1»M0 
U.  JOOST  TANBABTELAAR.  IM-TO-llW,  11««0 
U.  WILLIAM  H.  WEATHBIB.  US-TI-0116.  UOMO 
U.  RKRAXD  J.  WHITTAJCBt.  IM  «  ilM.  1/Ml 

JUDOK  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  DE:PARTMENT 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


>  J.  PEZA.  JR..  «is-«-iiao.  1««1 
BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  PnER  a  KLINE.  «0  W  OMi.  lOMl 
MAJ.  JOHN  E  BTBVBia.  JR..  IM  M  OIM.  lOMl 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MAJ.  lEwraiinr  d.  blau.  nr-Ti-iwi.  wvn 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  D.  BCMCHARDT.  Ml  mm.  1>M1 

MAJ.  JOM  J.  CRAM.  i»4MH«.  t/lMl 

MAJ.  CLAREMCS  J.  BDOlilAN.  SM-TD-Mi.  1/lMl 

DiTHE  ARMY 

TEE  FOLLOWniO  NAMB>  ARMT  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
WE  n.B.  OfFlCEBB  FOE  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RB8XRVX  OF 
nB  AEMTOF  THE  UMITB>  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
BIOMB  OP  TTTLB  10.  D.8.C.  SBCTIONS  IMC  A):  AND  MM: 

ARMT  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

BAFAB.  A.  ACEVEDO.  MV-iMM 

WILLIAM  j.  caorr.  M!i-T4-«m 

I T.  OEEDIBL  JR..  Ml-4«-H» 
tJ.JAVE.«ll  EMM 
M.  BEEVEi.  iU-a-lIM 
EABLP.EAirvOE.' 
DaMAU>L.I 

DAVID  E  EMRB.  MMMUT 
LAEBTWAa«.ill  ■  IIM 

ABMT  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  Ueutenant  calomel 

C.  AFFE.  Mi  W  11 


.  NOIJES 


BOMKRC  . 
LARRT 
JAMBS  P 

JOSEPH 
LBONARll 
AARON 
JAMBS  T 

J.  W. 
LAURAN 

AMBRoei: 

RICHARD 

RATHER  W 

DOCOLAI 

TBOMAS 

BOBBIE  0. 

HENRTT 

JOHNM 

RICRARO 

HARRTS 


SAMUEL 


UATBB 
LINE  OR 
TITLE  10, 
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RENEAqpERON,  MS-at-7«7 
MATTHB  r  C.  BROCKWAT.  MO-W-HOS 

MARCT.  ;aixan,  m-it-aiis 

RCMALD  'u.  EVAN8.  Mi-Oi-tTU 
ROBERT  <.  FIELD.  aei-«-i«l 

JAMBS  M  HARMON.  «n-n-«n 

PAUL  B.  9ATNBB.  ««-13-ni3 
BOBBS.  B4-i«-TlM 
BONSBBROER.  Mi-44-0«39 
HUlfPHRET'.  «n-ti-i7ei 
LANISKI.  US-O-OUi 
LUZKT.  Ui-«t-«IOe 

MACHNIK.  an-eo-4SM 
MALLOT.  tn-et-nat 
4is-«-uai 

3.  PAINE.  JR.,  MT-aO-OMa 
p.  RIKXMAM.  UO-aa-STSO 

L  SOOTT.  619-«-3372 
SHAW,  SiS-U-3S7e 
O.  SITES,  JR.,  114-00-0683 

t.  STEWART,  M0-74-1M0 
SntAWTRER.  971-6a-tM3 
SWANN  m.  »>-ao-ST« 
'  TSCM.  218-a4-0H3 

A.  VNUK.  (Bl-3«-8a43 

WILSON,  ui-ao-xu 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
,  D^HUNLET.  4ie-ao-«iia 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


>.  BOEHll  n.  30-70-7407 

IN  THE  NAVy 


TBEFO  XOWINO 


T  > 


NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  NAVAL  ORAD- 
BB  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
I  ITAPP  CORPS  OP  THE  0.8.  NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  SBCTION  SSI: 


MICHAEL  J.  OTXX^ARTY 
RAYMOND  B.  O-HARX 
PETER  M.  PHILLIPS 
MARK  M.  SOOTT 


ROBERT  I  .  BARON 
ORADY  Ol  BEX80N 
ROBERT  *.  DAVIS 
SEAN  M.  rrrZPATRICK 
JUSTIN  A.  JONES 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U-S.  NAVY  OPPICER8  TO  BE 
REAPPOIETED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR 
GRADE)  at  THX  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SBCTIONS  931 
ANDS6B(E): 


THOMAS  J.  LA0O88 
LAWRENCE  A.  WADPORO 


RICHARD  P.  RXTNOLDS,  JR. 
MICHAEL  L.  VEYDT 


SCOTT  O.  ABEL 
JOHN  C.  DJUPREE  JR. 
JAMBBS.flNN 

THE  FC|>LOW1NO  NAMED  U.S.  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOIfTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THX  SUPPLY 
CORPS  OBTHX  U.S.  NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  931  AND  9MKB): 

ORBGORlj  L.  KOONTZ 

CHRISM. 

JAMBS  O.lMORALBS 

THE  qOLLOWINO  U.S.  NAVY  OFFICER  TO  BE 
REAPPOIETED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR 
GRADE)  IN  THX  CIVIL  ENGINEER  (X>RPS  OP  THE  U.S. 
NAVY,  PStSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
BECnONE  931  AND  aaOMB): 

T.C.  MER^EL 

THE  FO^LOWINO  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICER  TO  BE 
APPODiTBD  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  U.S.  BAVY,  pursuant  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATXS 
CODE,  SECnON  931: 

EDWARD  f .  WORK 

THE  POLLOWINO  NAMED  U.S.  NAVY  OFFICER  TO  BE 
RBAPFOntTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR 
GRADE)  dl  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY,  PTBISUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SBCnONd931  AND  IHKB): 

DAVID  L  JAOOBSON 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVY  OFFICER  TO  BE  AP- 
POINTED .PERMANENT  OOMMANDBl  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS  Of  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10,  flNTTBD  STATES  CODE.  SBCTION  l». 


MARILYN^ 


.  MOITANO 

IN  THE  IfARINB  CORPS 


THE  FOtJX>WING  NAMB)  NAVAL  RESERVE  OPFICERS 
TRAOHNOI  CORPS  GRADUATES  FOR  PERMANENT  AP- 
POINTMEET  TO  THE  GRADE  OP  SECOND  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED 


THE  U.S.  MARlkx  CXSRPS.  PURSUANT  TO  TTTLX  10.  UNTTBD 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  931  AND  2107: 


I  CLOUT  ER. 


CI  ABniEE. 
DEHCVABS. 
ESC  iCHIMI. 

FltCH, 

FRANrz.aov 


FROE  IE,  KM 
GOO  >PA8TnRE,  0«i 
OUT  BtRBZ.  7304 
,.  HALQC  1ST,  MOS 

HO  BOBMEYER,  07*4 

iNEicuTT,  am 
HORanTz.sa8o 


L  KONOr  EA, 


ILEWrON. 

Looi  M.  aai 

LO«  ENPISR, 


JOHN  L  ALBERp, 
PRAVEENP 
800TTA 
DAVID  J 
BRIANP 
WILLIAMS 
MICHAEL  J 
DOUGLAS K 
TODD  J 
KENNETHL 
ROBERTS 
ROBERT  T 
GREGORY  A 
KETTHB 
JAMES  W  FREt. 
SAMUEL 
MIGUEL  C 
VICTOR  M 
EARLL 
TIMOTHY  J 
ALANBBOl 
MARXD 
NIGEL  W  JONEt. 
TROYDKEROI, 
MILLER  J  KERJ  t, 
PAULA 
HERBERT  A 
CHRISTOPHER  tr 
KENNETH 
DANIEL  C 

ANDERS  F 

KURT  J  LUTn|t, 
MICHELLE  L 
THOMAS  J 
CHARLB8A 
JEFFREY  J 
TINA  MORGAN, 
WALTER O 
EDWARD  JO' 
CHRIS  PAFP AS 
KELLY  L 
JOHN  J  PI 
MICHAEL  M 
RICHARD  G 
JUSTIN  LRAT^ 
JONATHANS 
STEPHEN  T 
MIGUEL 
MICHAEL  P 
RICHARD  G 
DANIEL  J 
CHRI8T0PRER 
WILUAMB 
KBITHK 
THOMAS  T 
KELLY  J 
HBOtTE 
CHRISTIAN  A 
CHRISTOPHER 
BEN  L  WALLACE 
DOUGLAS  J 
CHRISTOPHER 
GUNNER  R 
JOHN  J 
WILLIAMG 
WILLIAMB 
MARC  AZINNEE. 


B/HETRI,  MM 
BALUnN.  14M 
BARNES,  UM 
BRESI  [ARAN.  4340 
BUtGER.MM 
CAI  ITAGNA.  flat 
CIUULlMi 


KtPEC.  iMT 


(PUTS, 


ISIMCm, 


IWILLIAtSCm 
WOIIACK. 
ZAMAGNL 


CHRISTINE  A  BARTA.  »443 
TIMOTHY  S  BAUGRMAN,  79a0 
KAREN  L  BECKER.  •474 
ADAM  L  BEBBE.  aOl 


xaai 

MM 

an7 

.3343 

r4o 


3430 
4619 


LAMPE,  4«I3 
.3193 
II 

:.  0146 
MB 


L  -NCH,  7in 
MAI  ALAVASE,  OlOi 
MCUEAN.7«4 
MCIEIL,960i 


NIE.80N, 

BllIEN 


.9313 

1717 


PATT  ER80N,  1013 


.3786 
1743 


PRICE  030) 


R  168,0330 
SAJL0R.a3« 
8ALA2  AR.  Ilea 
SOCTT,  4400 


SII^A.  3841 
7333 
<  SPUNAR.  3701 

STI  jiEY.aon 


«7U 
4904 

,  1778 


TAXAIIAYASHL 
r  TAYLOR, 
UNDO  tWOOD. 
VANEfERBORORT,  Hii 

v^Dus,  aen 
WALES,  an3 
4719 

0714 
WARNKE.8aai 
'.4t74 
7308 
4863 
8793 
9188 


WA.JACE. 


WIEIOLT 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senat^  April  16, 1991: 

SMALi  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  P.  HOilBLER.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL.  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

TENl^ESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

OF  KENTUCKY.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VAL- 
THE  TERM  EXPIRING  MAY  It.  1880. 

RIVER  COMMISSION 

RICKEY  DALE  JAMES,  OF  lOSSOUIU.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  MIS8IBEIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  OP 
0  YEARS. 

THE  ABOVE  MOMINATIOMS  WBIB  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMDKBS-  OOMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUB8T8  TO  APf  EAR  AND  TESIIFV  BEFORE  DULY  OON- 
8TITUTED  OmMnTEB  OF  THE  SENATE. 


WILLIAM 
OF  THE  BOARDi 
LEY  AUTHI 


UMI 


April  16,  1991 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TYie^da^',  ApHl  16, 1991 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  KnxtBE]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication firom  the  Si>eaker: 

Washinoton,  DC, 

April  16, 1991. 
I  hereby  desigiiftte  the  Honorable  Dale  E. 
Knj>EE  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Thomas  S.  folkt. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


Father  James  W.  McLougrhlln,  pas- 
tor, St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Geneva,  IL,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Merciful  Father,  gracious  God,  You 
have  brought  this  Nation  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  fear  and  the  slavery  of 
hatred;  You  have  made  us  a  great  na- 
tion. Our  trust  is  in  You.  We  look  to 
You  for  deliverance  trom  today's  vex- 
ing dilemmas.  We  ask  You  to  change 
our  hearts  firom  hatred  of  our  enemies 
to  reconciliation  so  that  our  enemies 
may  look  to  us  as  a  sign  of  Your  mercy 
and  forgive  us  our  wrongs  against 
them.  May  our  fHends  also  see  in  us  an 
example  of  Your  mercy  and  follow  our 
example  ft'eeing  those  held  unjustly 
and  granting  their  legitimate  demands 
for  ft^edom  and  self-determination. 
Bless,  good  Shepherd  of  the  flock,  the 
men  and  women  of  this  House.  May 
they  do  Your  will  with  wisdom  and 
courage.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEIAK£:r  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  calls  upon  the  gentlenuui  ftom 
Mississippi  [Mr.  MoNTQOifERT]  to  lead 
the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repab- 
Uc  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  Ood, 
indivisible,  with  Uberty  and  Justioe  for  aU. 


FATHER  JAMES  W.  McLOUGHLIN 

(Mr.  COX  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  welcome  to  the  well  of 
the  House  a  very  dear  and  personal 
fMend,  Father  James  W.  McLoughlin, 
who  just  said  the  opening  prayer  here 
today. 

Father  Jim  has  become  a  very  close 
fMend  of  my  family,  is  our  spiritual  ad- 
viser and  has  become  a  very  helpful  ad- 
viser to  me  personally  as  well. 

Father  Jim  was  a  hostage  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  on  TWA  flight  No.  847  in  June 
1985,  and  was  held  a  hostage  for  17  days, 
and  through  that  experience  came  to 
understand  the  dlfflcult  problems  that 
we  as  a  country  and  the  world  face  in 
the  Middle  East.  His  advice  has  been 
most  helpftil  to  me  in  fulfilling  my  re- 
sponsibilities here  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

During  Father  Jim's  visit  here  to 
Washington,  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  grave  of  Robert  Stethem,  of 
Maryland,  at  the  Arlington  Cemetery. 
Robert  Stethem  died  as  one  of  the  hos- 
tages on  TWA  night  847  and  Father 
Jim  has  taken  great  care  to  keep  the 
memory  of  Robert  Stethem  alive  in 
this  country  ever  since  that  experience 
In  Lebanon. 

So  I  welcome  Father  Jim  to  the  well 
of  the  House  and  hope  that  we  can  do 
this  again  many  times,  and  I  thank 
him  for  coming. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  during  the  joint  meeting 
to  hear  an  address  by  Her  Excellency 
Violeta  Chamorro,  only  the  doors  im- 
mediately opiiosite  the  Speaker  and 
those  on  his  right  and  left  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  Qoor,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  is  requested. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Thurs- 
day. April  11,  1991.  the  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  HER  EXCELLENCY 
VIOLETA  DE  CHAMORRO,  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  MoUoy,  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  into 
the  Chamber: 

The  gentleman  fi^m  Missouri  [Mr. 
Obphabdt]; 

The  gentleman  firom  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]; 

The  gentleman  f^m  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]: 

The  gentleman  firom  Michigan  [Mr. 

BONIOR]; 

The  gentleman  trom  Maryland  [Mr. 

HOTER]; 

The  gentleman  firom  Arkansas  [Mr. 

AliSXANDER]; 

The    gentleman    trom    Illinois    [Mr. 
Michel]; 
The   gentleman   firom   Georgia   [Mr. 

GlNORICH]; 

The  gentleman  trom  Michigan  [Mr. 

BROOMFIELD]; 

The  gentleman  firom  California  [Bfr. 
Lewis]; 

The  gentleman  trom  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards];  and 

The  gentleman  firom  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ballenoer]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  by  direction  of  the 
body,  appoints  the  following  Senators 
as  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  escort  Her  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  into 
the  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  BdrrcH- 

ELL]; 

The  Senator  trom  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 

PELL]; 


OThis  sjrmlwl  repccaents  the  tune  of  dsjr  during  die  House  pcoceedings,  eg.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  pjn. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  itidicstes  word*  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Memt>er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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The  Senator  firom  Connecticat  [Mr. 
DODD]; 

The  Senator  ttom  MassachuBetts  [Mr. 
Kkrry]; 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  San?ord]: 

The  Senator  firom  Florida  [Mr.  Ora- 

HAM]; 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]; 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]: 

The  Senator  firom  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]: 

The  Senator  firom  Soath  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thormond]; 

The  Senator  trom  Indiana  [Mr. 
Ldoar]; 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Prbsslkr];  and 

The  Senator  ttom  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
baasadors.  Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
flKires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'AflUres  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

At  11  o'clock  and  5  minutes  a.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

The  President  of  the  Reimbllc  of 
Nicaragua,  escorted  by  the  committee 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  en- 
tered the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves,  and  stood  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
greae.  it  is  my  great  privilege,  and  I 
deem  it  a  high  honor  and  personal 
Sdeasure,  to  present  Her  Excellency, 
Violeta  De  Chamorro,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

[Apjdause.  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  HER  EXCELLENCY 
VIOLETA  B.  DE  CHAMORRO,  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  NICARAGUA 

(The  following  address  was  delivered 
in  Spanish  and  rendered  in  English  by 
an  Interpreter.) 

President  DE  CHAMORRO.  Bfr. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  President  of 
the  Senate.  Members  of  Congress,  be- 
fore beginning,  let  me  thank  you  for 
the  very  warm  applause  and  welcome.  I 
feel  as  if  I  am  campaigning  once  again. 

In  1979  I  chose  to  follow  the  difficult 
path  of  poUtics.  I  felt  that  I  owed 
something  to  the  memory  of  my  hus- 
band, Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro. 

I  became  terribly  disillusioned  dur- 
ing that  year.  The  Sandinistas  deviated 
firom  the  course  of  the  1979  revolution 
•nd  tamed  against  democracy,  against 
ttt»  economic  initiatives,  and  against 
homan  rights. 

That's  why  I  resigned  trom  the  Provl- 
■tonal  Oovsmment  Board  in  April  1960. 


Thatis  also  why  I  accepted  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  1989. 

And  jwe  won.  And  now  we're  trans- 
forming our  country  and  giving  it  dig- 
nity by  setting  up  the  framework  for  a 
republican  democracy. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Nicaraguans 
have  sled  many  tears  and  much  blood. 
Many  thousands  of  patriots,  the  equiv- 
alent ^f  millions  of  American  lives, 
died  for  political  causes,  for  ideological 
differetces,  and  because  basic  human 
rights  were  restricted  and  people  were 
preven^  from  living  in  peace. 

Now,!  in  Nicaragua,  the  war  has 
ended,  the  majority  of  Nicaraguans 
voted  so  that  they  could  have  peace. 

More  than  20,000  Nicaraguans  who 
fought  for  liberty  surrendered  their 
arms  akid  returned  to  being  civilians, 
for  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to 
beararins. 

I  reduced,  by  two-thirds,  the  huge 
army  amassed  by  the  previous  regime, 
and  I  will  continue  to  reduce  the 
Army's  size  as  a  step  forward  in  my  de- 
militarization scheme. 

From  the  moment  that  I  took  over 
the  Government,  the  executive  branch 
has  religiously  respected  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment's powers,  the  democratic  lib- 
erties, tJid  human  rights. 

We  did  away  with  the  policy  of  public 
Instltuilons  having  to  conform  to  the 
Interests  of  one  political  party,  one 
group,  or  one  person. 

We  also  did  away  with  the  delirium 
of  a  totalitarian  ideology;  Nicaraguans 
no  lonfrer  have  to  kneel  before  the 
State. 

Now  ^he  principle  of  fteedom  prevails 
so  thati  people  can  speak  openly,  move 
within  their  country  flreely,  work  and 
run  their  own  businesses  profitably. 

The  [last  time  that  I  addressed 
NIcara^'8  Congress,  I  stated  that  it 
isn't  ao  easy  feat  to  bring  democracy 
to  a  country. 

But  it  a  democratic  system  is  being 
built  finom  the  ruins  of  a  dictatorship, 
and  a  divll  war— from  the  ruins  of  an 
economdc  disaster— the  feat  is  not  only 
difficult,  it  is  almost  impossible. 

Howerer,  Nicaraguans  have  accepted 
this  as  ;heir  challenge. 

Justl(  e  is  the  one  element  that  can- 
not bo  missing  from  this  system. 
Crimes  cannot  remain  unresolved,  as 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  past. 

My  Government  is  committed  to 
radically  reduce  Government  interven- 
tion in  the  economy  and  the  enormous 
bureauaratic  apparatus  that  we  have 
inherited. 

Our  GJongress  approved  a  law  that  au- 
thorizei  private  banks  to  operate  and 
encourages  foreigTi  investments  and  is 
studying  the  privatization  law  in  order 
to  convert  Government  businesses. 

We  aqe  rapidly  advancing  toward  the 
establldmient  of  a  social  market  econ- 
omy. Restrictions  on  prices  and  sala- 
ries must  be  lifted. 
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We  have  hnltlated  a  serious  economic 
stabilization  program,  accompanied  by 
corresponding  tax  reforms,  to  dis- 
cipline the  public  to  share  the  burden 
of  real  coets,  to  encourage  domestic 
production,  and  to  stimulate  private 
domestic  and  foreign  investment. 

Senators  and  Representatives:  We  are 
raising  a  Republic  from  the  ashes  of  a 
previous  period  in  our  history  that  has 
left  our  sountry  saddened,  but  has 
taught  us  a  great  deal. 

No  path  leads  to  happiness  if  liberty 
is  oppreased  and  human  rights 
dlsrespecte^d. 

In  Nicaragua  an  authentic  revolution 
is  beglnniiig.  It  is  a  revolution  for  de- 
mocracy and  liberty,  a  revolution  for 
which  Nlcajraguans  have  longed,  a  revo- 
lution that  will  serve  as  a  model  to 
other  countries. 

The  consequences  of  militarism, 
which  only  succeeded  in  making  our 
country  suffer,  have  forced  us  to  as- 
sume the  leading  role  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, to  transform  our  region  into  a 
"zone  of  peace  and  Cooperation";  an 
area  of  international  security,  of  de- 
mocracy, and  of  economic  prosperity. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  important  to  reit- 
erate that  Nicaragua  does  not  now  tol- 
erate, and  win  not  tolerate  sending 
arms  to  neighboring  countries.  Our  jwl- 
icy  is  to  pfnlsh  these  types  of  actions. 

In  following  this  policy,  we  were  able 
to  successmlly  take  action  and  recu- 
perate the  Leslies  which  only  last  De- 
cember were  in  the  hands  of 
Salvadoreao  guerrillas. 

Senators  and  Representatives,  when 
we  first  hepird  the  news  about  the  fall 
of  the  Berlin  Wall,  I  foimd  myself  In 
Washingtoo,  DC,  in  a  working  meeting 
with  Speaker  Foley  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  th«  House  of  Representatives. 
At  that  tliiie  I  was  a  Presidential  can- 
didate. 

I  reallzedi  then  that,  in  the  same  way, 
all  of  the  walls  that  InfMnge  upon 
democratid  rights  and  liberties  would 
fall. 

It  pleased  us  that  we  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  current  in  contemporary 
history,  wl^lch  no  human  force  is  able 
to  distort  or  prevent. 

As  I  expressed  in  September  1990.  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, democracy  now  belongs  to  all 
people.        I 

There  is  I  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  is  playing  one  of  the  lead  roles 
in  this  democratization  process  that  is 
shaking  up  the  whole  planet. 

Friends,  We  have  arrived  at  a  time 
when  we  ca|i  put  an  end  to  the  conflict- 
ing realizations  between  our  Govern- 
ments, and  we  need  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  constructing  a  new  institu- 
tional relationship  which  reflects  the 
friendship  between  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries. 

Within  Nicaragua,  we  are  Instituting 
a  policy  or  national  reconciliation— 
with  perseverance  and  firmness— and  of 
deep  respect  for  human  rights. 
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At  the  aame  time,  we  are  promoting 
a  policy  of  reconciliation  in  our  inter- 
national relations. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Nicaragua 
is  discussing  an  initiative  that  I  pre- 
sented last  April  4,  to  change  previous 
government  legislation  that  obliged 
Nicaragua  to  maintain  a 

confirontational  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

The  majority  of  the  Nlcaraguan  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  in  this  law.  All  of  the 
people  who  voted  did  so  not  only  to 
achieve  internal  peace,  but  also  to  end 
international  confrontations. 

We  are  restoring  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nica- 
ragua, and  we  need  to  establish  a 
strong  common  commitment  for  the 
future  of  our  countries  and  our  peoples. 

Nicaragua  is  part  of  a  new  demo- 
cratic Central  America  which  is  both 
working  for.  and  hoping  to,  achieve 
unification  In  the  near  future  in  order 
to  compete  worthily  with  the  rest  of 
the  world— one  Central  America  which 
is  becoming  a  zone  of  peace,  liberty, 
and  f^ee  trade.  Integrated  in  the  near 
future  to  Venezuela  and  Mexico. 

For  a  unified  Central  America,  the 
new  decade  will  be  one  of  transition  as 
we  move  toward  the  21st  Century,  it  is 
also  the  decade  of  exemplary  relations 
between  our  countries  and  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  It  is  important  to  note,  la- 
dles and  gentlemen,  that  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  freedom,  establish  democ- 
racy and  set  up  a  state  of  law  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  economic  prosper- 
ity. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Initiative  that  President 
Oeorge  Bush  created  and  presented 
during  the  recent  meeting  that  took 
place  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  with  the 
Partnership  for  Democracy  and  Devel- 
opment. By  the  same  token,  we  support 
the  free  trade  zone  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  you, 
the  representatives  of  the  American 
public,  for  the  generous  assistance  that 
you  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  given  to  the  Nicaxagu&n 
people  for  our  reconstruction. 

Nicaragua  needs  extraordinary  inter- 
national cooperation.  Our  economy  has 
been  destroyed.  Our  productive  capac- 
ity has  remained  dismantled.  The 
country  was  totally  decai>itallzed.  In 
addition,  we  have  to  protect  our  natu- 
ral resouroes  and  int>mote  policies  that 
will  protect  the  environment. 

We  need  steadfast  financial  assist- 
ance tram  the  United  States  through- 
out this  entire  decade  to  reconstruct 
our  economy,  following  the  terrible 
damage  Incurred  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. 

We  urgently  need  foreign  investment, 
credit,  and  international  cooperation 
in  order  to  permit  our  people  to  de- 
velop their  creative  talents  and  to  let 


us  rise  ftam  the  ashes  left  for  us  by 
past  dictatorships. 

Only  in  this  way  will  we  be  able  to 
realize  the  dreams  of  our  people— a 
people  that  have  heroically  suffered  in 
order  to  strengthen  democracy  and  lib- 
erty in  their  country. 

Senators  and  Representatives,  let  me 
be  so  bold  as  to  make  my  own  a 
thought  from  Abraham  Lincoln:  "The 
security  that  we  have  is  the  love  of  lib- 
erty that  Gkxi  has  planted  in  our 
breast." 

Ood  bless  America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  11  o'clock  and  34  minutes  a.m.. 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, accompanied  by  the  conomittee 
of  escort,  retired  ft>om  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Ambas- 
sadors, Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
faires  f^om  the  Chamber. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  Joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  11  o'clock  and  35 
minutes  a.m.,  the  Joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

ANMOUNCElfENT  BT  THE  BPSAKXR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  12  noon. 


a  1200 
AFTER  RESCE^SS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  noon. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  124)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  124 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  be  and  is  hereby  elected  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


KURDISH  SITUATION:  THERE  IS  NO 
NOBILITY  IN  SILENCE 

(Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  bear  witness  to  the 


suffering  of  children.  We  hear  stories  of 
cruelty  beyond  our  human  comprehen- 
sion, and  we  turn  away  in  horror.  We 
must  turn  back  and  twee  the  children. 
We  can  do  no  lees. 

I  introduce  the  Kurdish  resolution  so 
that  we  may  encourage  the  President 
to  take  inomediate  action  to  save  lives, 
feed  starving  children,  and  assume 
moral,  as  well  as  tactical,  leadership  in 
the  Middle  East. 

As  2  million  Kurdish  people  are  flee- 
ing firam  Saddam  Hussein,  and  1.000  are 
dying  with  each  passing  day.  there  is 
no  more  time  to  deliberate. 

We  are  faced  with  a  test  of  our  val- 
ues, as  a  nation,  as  an  institution,  as 
individuals.  As  long  as  we  stand  silent 
as  the  Kurdish  jwople  cry  out  for  help, 
we  betray  our  own  hearts.  As  long  as 
we  turn  away  from  the  sight  of  their 
I>ain,  we  belie  our  own  history.  There  is 
no  nobility  in  silence. 

Today,  we  urge  the  President  to  treat 
the  Kurdish  situation  as  his  highest 
national  jKiority  and  to  lead  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  a  dual  effort  to  provide 
protection  and  massive  relief  for  the 
Kurdish  people.  As  we  condemn  crimes 
against  humanity  that  recall  the 
blackest  periods  in  the  history  of  our 
civilization,  we  can  do  no  less. 


PATENT  NONSENSE 

(Mrs.  BENTLET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  patent  system  is  the  genius  of 
America's  industrial  might.  Patents 
provide  new  products  and  designs  re- 
sulting in  Jobs  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Since  the  filing  of  the  first  patent 
in  1790,  the  U.S.  system  operated  for 
the  inventor  to  file  whether 
improverished  or  rich.  Not  now.  We  are 
setting  up  an  obstacle  course  for  the 
small  inventor  so  that  only  the  rich 
can  afford  to  patent. 

We  raised  the  fees  for  patents  in  Just 
9  years  trom  965  for  an  initial  filing  fee 
and  total  costs  of  $177  for  a  17-year  pat- 
ent to  a  4-year  grant  for  S1.406.  With 
additional  fees  you  can  then  get  the  17- 
year  grant  for  $3,906.  We  are  now  rais- 
ing that  fee  another  89  percent.  Where 
is  our  common  sense? 

The  Japanese  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  patents.  After  a  series  of  meet- 
ings 10  years  ago,  the  Japanese  decided 
that  to  be  an  industrial  power,  Japan 
needed  to  target  the  American  patent 
system.  They  have  succeeded.  We 
should  learn  firom  Japan. 

If  this  fee  increase  goes  through  only 
the  rich  will  be  able  to  file  a  patent. 
We  cannot  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs  by  taxing  our  inventors. 
This  is  patent  nonsense. 
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UNOFFICIAL  OBSERVERS  FROM 
THE  HOUSE  TO  STRATEGIC 
ARMS  REDUCTION  TALKS  AND 
CHEBflCAL  WEAPONS  TALKS 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  RECORD  at  this  point  a 
list  of  the  unofficial  observers  from  the 
House  to  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  and  the  chemical  weapons  talks. 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Republican  leadership  of  the  House, 
and  with  the  Joint  leadership  in  the 
Senate,  there  will  be  observers  f^m 
the  House,  fi^m  the  Democratic  side 
and  from  the  Republican  side,  to  the 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks  and  to 
the  chemical  weapons  talks. 

The  observers  to  the  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks  from  the  Democratic 
side  wUl  be  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Gkphardt  of  Missouri,  Fas- 
CKLX.  of  Florida.  Aspin  of  Wisconsin. 
DowNBY  of  New  York,  Dicks  of  Wash- 
ington. MooDT  of  Wisconsin.  Torres  of 
California.  Mavroules  of  Massachu- 
setts. AcCoiN  of  Oregon.  Carr  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Bbrman  of  California. 

And  from  the  Republican  side  will  be 
as  follows: 

Messrs.  Broomfibu)  of  Michigan. 
Dickinson  of  Alabama.  Laoomarsino  of 
California.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Ms.  Snowb  of 
Maine.  Messrs.  Berbuter  of  Nebraska, 
Martin  of  New  York.  Bateman  of  Vir- 
ginia, KTL  of  Arizona,  and  Goss  of 
Florida. 

The  observers  to  the  chemical  weap- 
ons talks  fi*om  the  Democratic  side  will 
be: 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster of  North  Carolina. 

And  ftom  the  Republican  side  will  be: 

Mr.  Porter  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
HBFLBT  of  Colorado. 
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PERFORMANCE-BASED  BUDOETINO 
BILL 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  budget  week  on  the  floor. 
That  Is  why  I  am  Introducing  today  a 
puformance-baaed  budgeting  bill.  Ob- 
vloualy  there  is  waste  and  Inefnciency 
In  a  trillion  dollar  budget.  My  bill  is 
nearly  Identical  to  S.  ao.  introduced  by 
Senator  Roth  of  the  other  body.  It 
would  require  Federal  agencies  to  es- 
tablish quantifiable  standards  of  per- 
fonnaiioe  for  all  Federal  programs  and 
include  them  In  their  budget  each  year. 

Performance  standards  would  also  be 
Included  in  congreasloiial  spending 
Mils.  Congress  would  then  have  a  bet- 
tar  framework  for  establishing  their 
budget] 


Tms  bill  goes  beyond  the  current 
staletnate  over  taxes  and  spending  re- 
ductions, to  the  heart  of  our  budget 
troufles.  Without  goals,  there  can  be 
no  atcountabillty.  It  is  accountability 
that !  the  taxpayer  demands  and  de- 
serve b. 


M  ILLIE  HORTON.  MOVE  OVER 

(M  .  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miss  on  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mintite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr^  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Willie  Hor- 
ton,  [move  over."  The  administration 
needf  a  new  "Willie  Horton"  for  the 
next  campaign.  So,  Just  when  the  busi- 
ness community  and  civil  rights  lead- 
ers are  trying  to  And  conunon  ground 
on  civil  rights,  John  Sununu  and  Bor- 
den Gray,  no  relation  to  this  speaker, 
reportedly  called  the  Business  Round- 
table  and  begged  them  not  to  do  it. 

The  genius  of  this  country  is  that  it 
can  reach  consensus  on  the  Issues  di- 
viding us.  The  lions  and  the  lambs  may 
not  be  able  to  lie  down  together,  but  at 
least: they  can  sign  a  treaty. 

But  is  the  White  House  happy?  They 
do  ni  )t  want  a  compromise.  They  are 
trying  to  scuttle  an  agreement,  any 
agreoment. 

The  business  community  wants  to 
keep  hope  alive.  The  White  House  just 
wants  to  keep  quotas  alive.  They  need 
it  for  1992. 

WiUle  Horton,  your  moment  of  glory 
Is  ovpr.  I  thought  you  were  as  low  as 


folks 


ways  the  next  level,  down. 


WE 


could  go,  but  I  guess  there  is  al- 


BTAND  BEHIND  OUR  FRIENDS 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Ml.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miss^n  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mrj  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pick  up  a 
newspaper,  turn  on  the  TV,  listen  to 
the  radio:  these  are  exciting  times.  We 
witnessed  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin 
wall,  and  the  fi:%edom  movements  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  Imve  watched  with  pride  as  the  na- 
tions, in  our  own  hemisphere  make  sig- 
nificant strides  toward  democracy. 

Neit  month  the  small  country  of 
Surli  ame  will  hold  it  first  democratic 
elections— leaving  Cuba,  as  the  last 
Communist  dictatorship  in  the  region. 
But  |he  region's  grip  on  democracy  is 
tenuqus.  Today  our  respected  IMend 
President  Violets  (Huunorro  is  here  to 
eloquently  remind  us  that  Nicaragua  is 
struggling  and  needs  our  suiiport.  She 
is  not  alone.  All  the  Central  American 
natio^is  need  our  help  with  training, 
equisinent,  and  other  resources.  They 
cry  oat  for  strengthened  legal  systems, 
streatnlined  Judiciaries,  and  more  ef- 
fective constituent  services  to  build  a 
popular  support  base. 
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We  ha  ire  offered  such  assistance  to 
Czechosl  >vakia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 
Is  time  to  help  our  southern 
neighboife.  Today  I  have  introduced  the 
inter-An^erlcan  partners  in  democracy 
resolutidn  which  aims  to  encourage 
legislative  development  to  Airther 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  democ- 
racy in  dentral  America. 

Of  course  we  do  need  a  workable  for- 
eign aid  package,  providing  for  reason- 
able debt  relief  and  encouraging  great- 
er economic  development.  But  for 
today,  we  should  send  a  clear  message 
to  our  friends  in  Central  America  that 
we  stand  behind  them  in  support  of  de- 
mocracy 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNxjLTT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  ^he  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  Was  no  objection. 


THE 


I^ 
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LEAGUE'S  SKULL  AND 
BONES 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mimute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
bones,  taose  old  Ivy  League  Skull  and 
Bones.  IJfoat  week  this  secret  society, 
Yale  Untiersity's  Skull  and  Bones,  so 
secret  that  a  member  will  not  admit 
being  a  member,  shut  the  door,  shut 
the  lid  cm  the  casket.  They  locked  up 
their  hid^ut,  known  as  the  Tomb. 

The    result    was    real    simple.    The 

alumni   fust   could   not    take    it   any 

le  new  class  wanted  to  admit 

it   is   right,   women.   The 

Id,   "Absolutely  not.   There 

be  any  women  in  Skull  and 

Id  we  wUl  shut  it  down  first." 

Mr.  Sp0aker,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  altmmi  is  the  President.  Are  we 
suggestiiig  that  this  attitude  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  veto  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  or  family  medical  aid?  Abso- 
lutely not.  I  am  not  saying  that,  but 
let  me  say  this:  that  evidently  Skull 
and  BouM  is  more  than  Just  a  secret 
society,  "rhere  are  some  that  say  it  is  a 
way  of  life,  firom  the  womb  to  the 
tomb.  Once  a  Bones  man.  always  a 
Bones  mftn. 


longer, 
women, 
alumni 
will  nev( 
Bones. 


AMPUCA'S  RESPONSE  TO 
HOLOCAUST  n 

(Mr.  rAveNEL  asked  and  was  given 
permissidn  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  afid  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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irkable  for- 
for  reason- 
ging  great- 
.  But  for 
ar  message 
nerica  that 
n>ort  of  de- 


aker,  I  ask 
Le  proceed- 
i  printed  in 


FIX.  AND 

and    was 

the  House 

and  extend 


Mr.  RAVIINEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  matter  with  us?  For  the  third  week 
now,  we  see  Holocaust  n  occurring  be- 
fore our  eyes  in  Iraq.  Tet  America's  re- 
sponse to  the  misery,  dying,  and  des- 
peration of  those  children,  pregnant 
women,  the  old.  the  sick,  and  Indeed  all 
those  pinned  there  like  animals  in 
those  freezing  mountains  has  been 
shamefully  small.  Why  is  the  rhetoric 
of  our  leaders  so  defensive  and  apolo- 
getic? Are  the  deaths  of  these  infants 
and  innocents  weighing  on  our  con- 
sciences? Of  course  they  are.  Why  is  a 
Ous  Pagonis  or  Schwartzkopf  in  Tur- 
key not  coordinating  massive  relief 
that  only  we  can  give?  Why  is  Sec- 
retary Baker  in  Ankara  and  Tehran  not 
urging  increased  efforts?  Why  have  our 
plentiful  hospitals,  soup  kitchens,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  support  personnel  not 
been  adequately  deployed?  Have  we 
won  a  great  war  to  now  lose  our  honor 
and  reputation  as  a  compassionate  na- 
tion in  what  tragically  has  become  not 
a  peace,  but  a  genocide? 


ADMINISTRATION  SABOTAGES 
NEGOTIATIONS  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  reliable  report  that 
the  Bush  administration  is  attempting 
to  sabotage  negotiations  between  those 
civil  rights  leaders  and  business  leaders 
who  are  trying  to  reach  a  compromise 
on  the  clvU  rights  bill. 

The  administration  says  it  wants  a 
civil  rights  bill  which  restores  the  pro- 
tections guaranteed  before  the  1969  Su- 
preme Court  rulings,  yet  its  actions  de- 
stroy their  credibility  and  pretense  of 
sincerity  in  this  matter. 

The  question  which  arises  is  clear: 
Does  the  administration  prefer  a  divi- 
sive issue  which  appeals  to  prejudice  or 
does  it  prefer  a  compromise  bill  that 
appeals  to  the  best  Interests  of  justice 
in  the  American  character? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  grew  up  in  a  time  and 
place  of  strict  racial  segregation,  of  de- 
meaning discrimination,  of  white  su- 
premacy. 

I  have  heard  the  subtle  voice  of  racial 
demagoguery.  This  cynical  tactic 
sounds  like  It,  looks  like  it,  and  it 
smells  like  it. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  DISCUSSIONS  MUST 
MOVE  FORWARD 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
nearlng  a  croesroads.  Civil  rights  and 
boainees  groups  are  working  to  iax>duce 
a  civil  rights  bill  that  gets  beyond  the 
rhetoric  and  addressee  the  question  of 
equal  opportunity  in  a  sensible  way. 


We  should  encourage  that  process  of 
reconciliation.  Our  country  needs  to  be 
unified  on  how  best  to  end  discrimina- 
tion and  expand  opportunity  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  these  talks  offer  a  way.  Un- 
fortunately, the  administration,  at 
least  John  Sununu  and  Boyden  Gray, 
are  trying  to  derail  these  talks.  They 
would  apparently  rather  Inflame  politi- 
cal passions  than  reach  agreement  on  a 
bill  which  is  critical  to  increasing  op- 
portunities and  utilizing  the  full  tal- 
ents of  women  and  minorities  In  our 
society. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  reject  the 
callous  advice  of  his  advisors  and  be  a 
moral  leader  on  this  issue,  working  to 
encourage  cooperation  and  com- 
promise. 

Both  sides  have  legitimate  concerns 
and  grievances.  While  allowing  for 
compensatory  and  punitive  damages  in 
title  vn  cases,  there  should  also  be  a 
limit  on  these  penalties  so  that  busi- 
nesses are  not  faced  with  a  rash  of 
suits  as  lawyers  prospect  for  big 
awards  without  regard  to  the  merit  of 
the  claim.  At  the  same  time,  busi- 
nesses should  be  held  to  a  higher  meas- 
ure of  proof  with  regard  to  the  "busi- 
ness necessity"  of  their  employment 
practices  then  they  are  under  current 
court  rulings.  We  should  work  toward  a 
flexible  and  fair  standard  that  does  not 
make  the  "business  necessity"  test  a 
loophole  but  responds  to  legitimate 
business  needs.  Overall,  we  must  de- 
velop a  policy  that  encourages  resolu- 
tion and  settlement,  not  confrontation. 

The  current  talks  offer  that  possibil- 
ity. We  in  Ck>ngress  should  support 
these  talks  and  urge  the  parties  to 
reach  a  successful  conclusion.  We  face 
a  fundamental  choice:  Do  we  want  an 
issue  or  a  bill.  Are  we  willing  to  divide 
our  people  to  win  partisan  advantage 
or  do  we  want  a  fair  and  Just  resolution 
of  this  issue?  I  urge  the  administration 
and  my  colleagues  to  choose  the  latter 
course. 


mend  our  President  for  getting  in- 
volved once  again  in  the  situation  in 
Iraq.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what  is 
hapiwnlng  to  the  Kurds  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  we  have  seen  in  modem 
times,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
young  peovle  see  our  people  be  so  proud 
of  our  soldiers  as  they  come  home,  we 
show  our  pride  in  our  excitement,  at 
the  same  time  our  young  people  see 
these  refugees  and  see  what  they  are 
suffering.  So  I  think  it  is  only  right 
and  proper  that  we  involve  our  armed 
forces  in  heli>ing  these  people,  and  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  getting 
us  Involved  once  again. 


COMMENDING  THE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  HIS  INVOLVEMENT  IN  IRAQ 

(Bfrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  had  occasion  to  go  to  my  State 
of  Connecticut  to  visit.  On  the  way  to 
the  event  that  he  was  attending,  he 
stopped  at  a  restaurant  by  the  name  of 
Friendly's  to  say  hello.  After  he  left,  a 
young  wonum  was  heard  to  say  over 
and  over  again,  "I  can't  believe  it.  I  am 
going  to  be  on  television.  I  can't  be- 
lieve it.  I  am  going  to  be  on  tele- 
vision." 

For  good  or  ill.  what  we  have  to  real- 
ise is  that  our  young  people  see  what 
they  see  on  television  as  more  real 
than  life  itself.  And  that  is  the  reason 
this  morning  that  I  stand  here  to  com- 


FULL  FUNDING  FOR  REVENUE 
FORGONE 

(Mr.  MCCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Blr.  Speaker,  the 
current  House  budget  proposal  slashes 
over  half  of  the  revenue  forgone  alloca- 
tion for  reduced  postage  rate  for  non- 
profit organizations.  It  is  imperative 
the  higher  Senate  budget  figure  be 
adopted  in  conference.  Chairman  Pa- 
NETTA  has  told  us  this  will  occur.  Re- 
duced funding  for  revenue  forgone  will 
impair  the  American  Red  Cross,  Catho- 
lic charities,  the  March  of  Dimes,  and 
the  American  Heart  Association  in  ef- 
forts to  house  the  homeless,  sustain 
those  suffering  tragedy,  and  undertake 
valuable  medical  research. 

For  every  dollar  expended  for  reve- 
nue forgone,  nonprofit  charities  receive 
no  in  contributions.  This  reduction  not 
only  would  be  disastrous  for  non];H:x}flts 
fUndraislng  but  would  decimate  their 
private  funding  efforts.  Direct  mall 
from  nonprofit  oranlzations  has  a 
leveraging  effect,  getting  individuals 
to  volunteer  time  for  a  particular 
cause  such  as  operating  a  soup  kitchen. 

Any  conference  report  which  does  not 
include  full  funding  for  revenue  for- 
gone would  be  fatally  flawed  and 
should  be  soundly  rejected. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  BUDGET  ON 
HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  I  held  a  health  care  re- 
treat in  nay  district.  One  of  the  major 
surprises  of  that  health  care  retreat 
was  that  we  had  probably  twice  as 
many  people  as  I  had  anticipated  when 
we  planned  it. 

I  think  the  reason  for  that  is  obvious 
to  everybody.  Health  care  is  a  crisis  in 
America  today.  Yet  as  we  begin  this 
week's  discussion  of  the  budget.  I  have 
to  tell  the  Members  that  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  hope  other  Members  will 
share  that  concern,  that  the  budget 
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passed  out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
last  week  iirovldes  not  one  dime  to  con- 
tinue any  of  the  tax  extenders.  Where- 
as that  may  sound  grenerlc,  the  hard 
core  reality  Is  that  we  are  now  telling 
the  self-employed  In  this  country  who 
have  been  discriminated  against  be- 
cause they  have  only  had  a  25  percent 
credit  for  the  cost  of  their  health  care 
Insurance,  that  they  will  get  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  Members  think  35 
million  people  without  health  Insur- 
ance Is  a  number  that  Is  too  small. 
that  we  ought  to  expand  that  number. 
then  I  would  encourage  them  to  either 
vote  for  the  Democratic  budget  as  It  Is 
or  take  a  look  at  the  Republican  alter- 
native and  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent, to  his  credit,  making  the  tough 
decisions,  understood  that  health  care 
Is  a  crisis  In  this  country,  that  It  Is  a 
special  crisis  for  the  self-employed,  and 
that  he  does  provide  In  his  budget  the 
fbndlng  to  continue  that  deduction  at 
25  percent  when  In  reality  it  ought  to 
be  somewhere  between  50  and  100  per- 
cent. 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
and  probably  tomorrow  we  will  take  up 
the  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  budget.  One 
aspect  of  that  budget  that  I  would  like 
to  speak  about  for  the  moment  is  that 
dealing  with  mass  transportation. 

Coming  teom  the  urban  area  of  Louis- 
ville and  Jefiferson  County,  KY,  let  me 
say  that  mass  transportation  through 
our  TARC  system  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  many  of  us  who  live  In  the 
community. 

D  1220 

Yet  notwithstanding  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  funding  for 
Pedarml  mass  transportation  over  the 
last  decade  has  gone  down  by  60  per- 
cent, if  you  take  into  consideration  in- 
flation, and  at  a  time  when,  having 
emerged  firom  the  Oulf  war,  knowing 
thiit  energy  conservation  and  energy 
efficient  transportation  are  vital  to  the 
ftitore  of  this  country,  the  President's 
recommended  budget  would  only  Im- 
prove mass  transit  by  S70  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  and  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  Democratic  alternative 
badget.  which  provides  Sll  million  of 
increase  in  Federal  support  for  mass 
transportation.  I  believe  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  trying  to  move  to  energy 
oonservatlon  and  to  energy-efficient 
tnmsportation,  if  we  are  serious  about 
Improving  the  economic  conditions  in 
this  land,  and  If  we  are  serious  about 
improving  the  lot  of  urban  people  who 
depend  upon  mass  transportation,  that 
we  will  certainly  vote  for  the  budget 
which  emerged  from  the  Committee  on 


the  ^udget, 
budget. 


which  is  the  Democratic 
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COMMITMENT         TO 
AND         TECHNOLOGY 


(M^.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
pennksslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrl  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  one  thing  we  are  generally  agreed 
upon,  it  is  that  science  and  technology 
need  to  be  in  place  in  order  to  drive  the 
economy  of  the  next  century.  If  this 
Natldn  is  going  to  provide  leadership 
for  the  next  century,  we  are  going  to 
havejto  be  very,  very  strong  in  science 
and  qschnology. 

Therefore,  it  is  extremely  disturbing 
that  the  Democrats  have  brought  forth 
a  btidget  which  emasculates  our 
science  and  technology  programs.  It 
cuts  the  spending  that  the  President 
proposed  to  make  In  our  space  effort;  it 
cutsjthe  spending  that  the  President 
propifsed  for  our  science  efforts;  it  cuts 
backjon  our  commitment  to  build  new 
technology  for  the  future.  But  It  goes 
even  further  than  that.  It  says  that  we 
are  qot  going  to  extend  the  research 
and  development  tax  credits  that  busi- 
nesses need  in  order  to  develop  the 
technology  for  the  next  century. 

In  #ther  words,  the  money  that  busi- 
nesses invest  in  the  technology  of  the 
future,  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
take  as  a  tax  credit  under  the  Demo- 
crats' budget.  They  eliminate  that  tax 
credit,  which  Is  something  that  is  vital 
for  high  technology. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  is  apparent  that  at  a 
time  high  technology  is  needed,  at  a 
time  )we  need  high  tech,  the  Democrats 
have  decided  to  low-ball  our  commit- 
ment, our  national  conunltment,  to 
science  and  technology. 


ACT13N  MUST  BE  TAKEN  IMME- 
Dli  TELY  TO  PROTECT  AND  SAVE 
KURDS 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnut».) 

Mr.:  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
so  many  other  of  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
press my  outrage  and  my  compassion 
and  i|iy  desire  that  the  administration 
move  quickly  and  decisively  with  re- 
spect, to  the  problems  of  the  Kurds. 
After  World  War  n,  we  decided  that 
collectively  as  an  international  com- 
munity we  would  not  only  condemn 
genomde,  which  had  been  condenmed 
before,  but  that  we  would  Join  together 
to  aci  against  it. 

Moie  recently,  Saddam  Hussein  was 
compared  to  Hitler.  Day  after  das  that 
analog,  I  think.  Is  more  apt  than  the 
PreslAent  made  initially.  We  see  the 
terror  that  he  visits  on  his  own  people. 
We  sfe  them  fieelng,  the  creation  of 
refugees. 


Mr.  Sp  »aker,  we  waited,  frankly,  too 
long.  Wei  responded  too  late.  But  it  Is 
never  tot)  late  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  we  are  responding  now.  I  hope  the 
President  and  this  Congress  and  this 
country  use  the  same  kind  of  decisive, 
direct,  able  creation  of  coalition  in  the 
international  community  to  go  in  and 
protect  4nd  save  innocent  people  and 
lives.      I 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  moved  late,  but 
move  nov  we  must. 


SUCCESS  FOR 

'A  B.   DE  CHAMORRO  AND 
:PUBLIC  of  NICARAGUA 

lY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission [to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined 
Members  today  in  congratulating  Mrs. 
Chamorrb  on  her  excellent  speech  to 
the  Congress.  We  all  commend  her  on 
the  great  Job  she  is  doing  and  the  work 
she  is  undertaking.  We  have  heard  her 
words  aqd  we  have  seen  the  work  that 
she  has  i;^dertaken  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and]  democracy  for  that  coimtry, 
which  has  been  through  so  much  an- 
guish during  the  last  few  years. 

Presid^t  CHiamorro  has  lust  begun 
her  offioal  6-year  term.  We  pray  for 
her  contmued  success  in  her  reform  ef- 
forts. We  conunend  the  accomplish- 
ments which  she  has  already  achieved. 

Mrs.  Chamorro  initiated  serious  eco- 
nomic reform  to  turn  her  country  to- 
ward economic  stability  and  prosper- 
ity. She  I  has  begun  work  to  improve 
NlcaragufL's  education  system  and  im- 
prove thf  lives  of  all  of  her  citizens. 
She  has  j>egiu  to  restore  the  property 
rights  of]  her  citizens  and  compensate 
those  wlo  have  been  so  unjustly  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  Sp<  taker,  I  am  very  much  encour- 
aged to  me  the  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural territory  to  the  countnmien,  and 
the  concern  she  has  shown  for  the  im- 
portance of  privatization  and  for  rec- 
ognition of  those  who  served  as  the 
Contras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conunend  these  ef- 
forts, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  re- 
forms we|  have  seen  are  Just  the  begin- 
ning of  aj  new  era  in  Nicaragua,  an  era 
of  peace,  democracy,  and  hope,  for  this 
great  country  and  for  her  people. 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  Vloleta  Chamorro  des- 
xwrately  heeds  the  support  of  America 
and  the  tree  world.  Her  visit  today  in 
my  opinion  will  greatly  enhance  her  ef- 
forts. 


AMERICA  SHOULD  NOT  BE  CONSID- 
ERED I  INTERNATIONAL     RELIEF 
EFPORtt"  OF  THE  WORLD 
(Mr.   RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 

given  pei  mission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  miiute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  admire  President  Chamorro  of  Nica- 
ragua and  wish  her  well,  but  we  cannot 
bail  out  every  country  that  is  in  trou- 
ble. We  are  not  a  candy  store.  We  are  S3 
trillion  in  debt.  Our  own  people  are 
screaming  for  help,  in  health  care,  in 
education.  We  have  a  crisis  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Chamorro  is  a 
courageous  leader,  and  Nicaragua  has 
gone  through  a  lot.  But  there  are  lim- 
its on  what  we  can  do.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  propagate  foreign  jwllcy.  for- 
eign assistance  spending,  while  this 
country  continues  to  mire  itself  in 
more  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Chamorro  is  a 
good,  positive  leader,  but  she  has  to  re- 
solve her  own  problems.  We  can  help  to 
a  i>olnt,  but  we  should  not  be  consid- 
ered the  international  relief  effort  of 
the  world.  Those  days  are  over. 


DIALOG  NEEDED  ON  FAIR  AND 
PRACTICAL  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGIS- 
LATION 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  appalled  by  what  appears  to  be 
an  obvious  stalling  tactic  by  the  P^resi- 
dent  in  regards  to  the  formulation  of  a 
reasonable  and  jntwtlcal  civil  rights 
bill. 

While  groups  and  individuals  on  both 
ends  of  this  serious  and  Important 
issue  have  agreed  to  come  together  to 
try  and  work  out  their  differences,  our 
President  has  chosen  a  course  of  med- 
dling and  interference  in  this  construc- 
tive process. 

What  America  needs  now,  more  than 
ever,  is  for  the  President  to  show  that 
he  is  committed  to  fair  and  inuctical 
civil  rights  legislation. 

What  we  don't  need  are  his  attempts 
to  create  a  campaign  issue  for  political 
gain. 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  is  that  individuals  with 
opposing  views  can  sit  down  together, 
agree  to  disagree,  and  then  work  to- 
gether toward  finding  common  ground. 

This  is  healthy  and  we  all  should  do 
our  part.  Including  the  President,  to 
encourage  this  needed  dialog. 


JUST  SAY  "NO"  TO  MEXICO  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Just  say  "No"  to  the  Mexico  firee-trade 
agreement  that  we  are  trying  to  put 
forth.  Now,  this  is  not  Just  Mexico 
bashing,  as  we  always  talk  about  Japan 
bashing.  This  Is  Just  bad  trade  bashing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  we  subject  our- 
selves to  these  trade  polidee,  when  we 
continually  move  our  industries  out  of 
the  country  and  move  our  Jobs  out  of 
the  country?  Why  do  we  do  this  to  our- 
selves? 

With  Canada,  it  is  all  right.  They  are 
on  iiretty  much  of  an  equal  level,  so  we 
can  have  this  equal  trade.  But  Mexico, 
where  they  are  paying  their  workers  70 
cents  an  hour,  where  they  are  subsidiz- 
ing their  industries,  and  where  there 
are  bad  loans  that  have  been  made,  bad 
loans  that  they  are  not  going  to  pay 
back,  where  they  cannot  even  pay  back 
the  interest,  and  the  Government  is 
probably  going  to  forgive  them,  if  they 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
continue  to  do  that.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  continue  to  bash  ourselves.  It  is  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world,  particularly 
now,  when  the  United  States  spends 
money  to  find  out  that  the  Japanese 
are  endangering  sea  turtles.  Why  do  we 
not  find  enough  money  here  to  find  out 
why  they  are  endangering  the  Amer- 
ican worker? 


AMERICAN  WORKERS  STARTING 
TO  WEKL  LIKE  KURDS 

(Mr.  GEJDEafSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  worker  is  starting  to  feel 
somewhat  like  the  Kurds.  Left  behind 
by  this  administration  in  its  rush  to 
take  care  of  other  International  issues, 
American  workers  are  ignored,  and 
their  fate  is  left  to  linger  in  the  wind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  Just  gone 
through  a  week  where  base  closings  in 
this  country  were  announced.  Every- 
body understands  that  we  need  to 
tighten  our  belt. 

But  when  we  look  and  see  that  there 
are  still  some  224  bases  in  Germany 
alone,  and  across  the  globe  dozens  of 
bases  where  Americans  are  not  wanted, 
to  lay  off  American  workers,  to  dis- 
locate American  workers  when  there 
are  plenty  of  bases  around  the  globe 
that  ought  to  be  looked  at  first,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  foolish  act.  We  need  to 
find  a  way  to  help  dislocated  workers 
in  this  country.  We  need  to  make  sure 
that  American  workers  get  the  kind  of 
protection  they  deserve. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  think 
that  the  Bush  administration  is 
gettinng  some  trouble  on  the  Mexico 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  Workers  who 
have  been  dislocated  and  left  behind 
before  build  the  political  opposition  to 
new  trade  agreements  that  may  leave 
more  workers  behind.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  Mexico  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, but  unless  we  can  give  some 
guarantees  to  American  workers,  the 
political  opposition  to  it  may  grow  in 
this  country  as  well. 


RESOLUTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
EFFORT  TO  END  THREAT  OF 
SADDAM  HUSSEIN 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fierce  controversy  that  surrounded  the 
indecision  and  delay  by  the  adminlstra^ 
tlon  over  the  question  of  providing  hu- 
manitarian aaslstanoe  to  the  KnztUsh 
refugees  huddled  high  in  the  mountains 
of  northern  Iraq  is  going  to  look  retro- 
spectively tame  compared  to  the  com- 
ing debate  on  aid  to  the  civilians  In 
Iraq  proper. 

Why  would  assistance  to  Saddam 
Hussein's  Iraq  be  seriously  considered 
as  long  as  Saddam  Hussein  remains 
firmly  in  power?  Because  a  crisis  of 
mammoth  proportion  is  brewing  up 
around  the  destroyed  infrastructure  of 
Iraq. 

Incredibly,  the  State  Department 
diplomats  insist  on  paying  homage  to 
the  principle  of  sovereignty  within 
international  borders — regardless  of 
the  genocide  being  committed  within 
those  borders.  This  myopia  is  forcing 
the  international  community  into  an 
unnecessary  moral  dilemma. 

The  concept  of  njwt»Mng  »fddfim 
Hussein's  regime  in  its  effort  to  rebuild 
Iraq  is  repulsive.  The  civilized  world 
was  forced  Into  the  military  conflict 
with  Iraq  by  the  brutal  aggression  of 
Saddam  Hussein  against  a  neighbor. 
The  atrocities  that  were  carried  out 
against  the  people  of  Kuwait — ^murder, 
rape,  pillage,  and  wholesale  destruc- 
tion— comiwund  the  Initial  crime. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  at  Saddam 
Hussein's  past  to  put  his  most  recent 
crimes  against  humanity  into  persjiec- 
tlve.  On  the  heels  of  a  dictatorship 
marked  by  wholesale  terror  and  mur- 
der, a  war  of  aggression  against  neigh- 
boring Iran,  and  the  brutal  supisession 
of  internal  insurgencies  marked  by  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  against  civil- 
ians, it  is  obvious  that  the  actions  of 
the  past  8  months  are  completely  in 
character  for  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  international  community,  under 
the  peerless  and  unprecedented  leader- 
ship of  President  Bush,  rallied  behind 
the  spirit  of  collective  security  to 
crush  Hussein's  illegal  aggression.  In 
that  process  it  was  a  military  necessity 
to  destroy  the  modem  Inf^-astructure 
that  supported  Hussein's  war  machine. 

The  International  Red  Cross  now 
warns  that  a  public  health  catastrophe 
of  immense  proportions  threatens  Iraq. 
Famine  and  pestilence  are  threatening 
to  cut  a  deadly  swath  across  Iraq. 
These  deaths  are  directly  attributable 
to  Saddam  Hussein.  Should  he  be  al- 
lowed to  add  this  to  his  already  mor- 
bidly impressive  killing  credentials? 
The  only  moral  answer  is  "No." 

George  Bush  stood  up  and  stopped 
Saddam  Hussein  at  his  first  step  of 
conquest.  He  did  that  because  he  had 
seen  a  policy  of  appeasement  that  cost 
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56  million  lives  to  learn  In  World  War 
n.  Now,  we  must  look  to  that  time 
a«rain  and  be  guided  by  the  lessons  of 
history.  Does  anyone  seriously  believe 
that  had  Hitler  yeUed  "Uncle"  as  Al- 
lied forces  marched  Into  Germany  ftom 
the  east  and  west  in  1945,  that  the 
world  would  have  stopjwd  short  of  end- 
ing his  rule?  Would  we  have  simply 
scolded  him  and  headed  for  home? 

It  is  unacceptable  for  the  world  to 
Cace  the  moral  dilemma  of  aiding  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  regime  or  allowing  mil- 
lions to  die  from  starvation  and  dis- 
ease. There  is  a  point  where  a  dictator 
crosses  the  line  firom  common  thug  to 
international  criminal — Adolf  Hitler 
certainly  set  that  precedent  in  the 
modem  age.  Saddam  Hussein  crossed 
that  point,  and  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  must  now  act  in  unison 
to  end  this  macabre  chapter  in  history. 

The  Foreign  Blinister  of  Germany  has 
called  for  a  Nuremburg-style  inter- 
national tribunal  to  hold  Saddam  Hus- 
sein accountable  for  his  crimes.  Just  as 
the  United  Nations  Is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  collective  security  that 
was  learned  in  two  bloody  world  wars, 
it  was  also  bom  of  the  ultimate  brutal- 
ity Hitler  practiced  against  his  own 
people.  In  fact.  Hitler's  policy  of  geno- 
cide toward  the  Jews  gave  rise  to  a  1948 
U.N.  Convention  outlawing  genocide 
and  empowering  the  international  com- 
munity to  intervene  whenever  and 
wherever  a  desiwt  resorts  to  it. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  to  end  the  rule 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  prove  that  it 
can  ftmction  as  the  founders  envi- 
sioned—stopping both  aggression  and 
genocide.  Just  as  the  United  States 
was  the  only  country  that  could  take 
the  lead  and  overturn  Hussein's  aggres- 
sion against  Kuwait,  the  United  States 
Is  the  oonntry  that  must  take  the  lead 
to  mobilise  the  International  commu- 
nity of  nations  to  end  once  and  for  all 
the  threat  Saddam  Hussein  poses  to 
the  world  and  his  own  citizens. 

The  President  was  the  single  energiz- 
ing force  that  rallied  both  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress  to  stop  Hussein. 
The  Congress  must  now  stand  up  and 
say:  Congratulations.  Mr.  President, 
you  ware  absolutely  correct.  Although 
many  of  us  were  slow  to  follow  before, 
we  are  now  united  in  urging  you  to  fin- 
ish the  Job  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

Toward  that  end.  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  that  commends  the  Presi- 
dent for  overturning  the  occupation  of 
Kuwait,  states  that  the  continued  rule 
of  Saddam  Hussein  In  Iraq  Is  incompat- 
ible with  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  Middle  East,  and  urges 
the  President  to  mobilize  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  in  order  to 
achieve  a  resolution  demanding  the  ex- 
peditioos  replacenaent  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein as  the  military  and  political  lead- 
er of  Iraq. 


Thb  President  provided  a  confident 
and  imited  firont  to  the  Congress  in  its 
request  for  the  authority  to  use  force 
to  liberate  Kuwait.  This  was  crucial  in 
the  political  success  of  that  course  of 
action.  If  a  statement  of  unity  and  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  Congress  in  sup- 
port'of  an  international  effort  to  end 
the  threat  of  Saddam  Hussein  can  pro- 
vide the  political  support  needed  to 
prompt  the  administration  to  act.  then 
immediate  congressional  action  is  a 
matler  of  life  and  death. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  56S 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  ANDREWS],  be 
removed  f^m  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  558,  the  Baltic  Independence  Trade 
Act  of  1991. 

TtaJB  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNJULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  firom  Maryland? 

Thpre  was  no  objection. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
feUDOET— FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Aouse  Resolution  123.  and  ask  for  its 
imm  9dlate  consideration. 

Th  B  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows 

H.RBS.  123 

ReaDlved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1(b)  of  rule  xxin,  declare  the 
House  resolved  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  oonslderation  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  121)  revising  the  congres- 
sional bud^t  for  the  United  States  Oovem- 
menti  for  the  Qscal  year  1901  and  setting 
forth;  the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  19B2, 
1998, 19M,  1906,  and  1996,  and  the  first  reading 
Shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of  order 
•galQst  consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lutl<^  for  failure  to  comidy  with  the  provi- 
■iona  of  section  306(aXl)  of  the  Congreaaional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  and  shall  continue 
not  tt>  exceed  five  hours.  Including  a  period 
of  two  hours  on  the  subject  of  economic 
goals  and  policies,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
oontioUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  ml- 
noiltr  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Bndgit,  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
connlered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  No  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  In 
ordes  except  the  amendments  printed  In  the 
repoet  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accom- 
panying this  resolution.  Said  amendments 
shall  be  considered  in  the  order  and  manner 
specified  In  the  report.  Said  amendments 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  and 
shall;  be  debatable  for  the  time  specified  In 
the  ^port.  Said  amendments  shall  not  be 
sublsct  to  amendment,  nor  to  a  demand  for 
a  division  of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in 
the  (Sommlttee  of  the  Whole,  and  shall  be  in 
order  even  If  amending  portions  of  the  con- 


current {"esolution  already  changed  by 
amendment.  If  more  than  one  amendment  in 
the  natum  of  a  subetitate  is  agreed  to,  only 
the  last  atnendment  which  has  been  adopted 
shall  be  cpnsldered  as  finally  adopted  and  re- 
ported ba^k  to  the  House.  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  or  amendments 
provided  in  section  306(aK5)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Bndget  Act  necessary  to  achieve 
mathematical  consistency.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  tie  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolutios  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  to  final  adoption 
without  intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLiir).  The  gentlenmn  f^m  South 
Carolina^  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  hoqr. 

Mr.  DtRRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses ofjdebate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary J30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
ft-om  Ne^  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  pending 
which  I<  3rield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  the  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution,  all  time  yield- 
ed is  for  ipurposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  sneaker.  House  Resolution  123  is 
a  modifl  Bd  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consider  ition  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 121.  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  rttle  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  Consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  305(AX1)  of 
the  Concessional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
which  i^ulres  a  5-day  layover  of  a 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  I»eaker.  after  general  debate, 
which  slall  be  confined  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  5  hours,  including  a  period  of 
2  hours  on  the  subject  of  economic 
goals  aid  policies,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commltcee  on  the  Budget,  the  concur- 
rent reaplution  shall  be  considered  as 
having  lieen  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  rule  provides  that  no  amend- 
ments to  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  in  order  except  the  amendments 
printed  in  the  report  accompanying 
this  resolution,  to  be  considered  in  the 
manner  and  order  specified  in  the  re- 
port. The  rule  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  as  read,  and 
will  not  be  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment or  I  to  a  demand  for  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  The  amendments  will 
be  in  order  even  if  proi>osing  to  amend 
portions  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
previou^y  amended.  In  addition,  each 
amendnlent  will  be  considered  under  a 
time  limit  specified  in  the  report. 

The  r«le  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment to|  be  offered  by  Representative 
Ford  ofl  Michigan,  or  his  designee,  de- 
batable for  1  hour.  In  addition,  the  rule 
makes  In  order  three  amendments  in 
the  oaXi  re  of  substitutes  which  will  be 
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considered  in  the  order  specified  in  the 
report.  The  rule  makes  more  than  one 
substitute  in  order  in  what  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  a  king-of-the-hlll 
procedure.  Under  the  klng-of-the-hlU 
procedure,  provided  in  this  rule,  each 
of  the  three  substitutes  can  be  consid- 
ered, even  after  adoption  of  a  prior  sub- 
stitute. Only  the  last  substitute  adopt- 
ed will  be  reported  back  to  the  House. 

The  substitutes  will  be  considered  in 
the  following  order:  First,  the  sub- 
stitute to  be  ofi'ered  by  Representative 
Dannbmeyer  or  his  designee,  debatable 
for  1  hour;  second,  the  substitute  to  be 
offered  by  Representative  Kasich  or  his 
designee,  debatable  for  1  hour;  and 
third,  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Oradison  which  rep- 
resents the  President's  budget,  debat- 
able for  2  hours.  If  Mr.  Oraoison  does 
not  offer  the  President's  budget,  it  will 
be  the  i>endlng  question. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  amend- 
ments necessary  to  achieve  mathe- 
matical consistency  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 306<AX5)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  concurrent  resolution  to 
final  adoption  without  intervening  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 121  revises  the  congressional 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  sets 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and 
1996.  The  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
poses a  budget  which  strictly  observes 
the  terms  of  the  budget  summit  agree- 
ment reached  last  year  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  Discre- 
tionary appropriations  for  the  defense, 
domestic,  and  international  categories 
are  all  within  their  appropriate  spend- 
ing caps.  The  resolution  calls  for  no  ad- 
ditional taxes  and  assumes  that  any 
tax  cuts  or  entitlement  expansions 
Congress  might  enact  for  the  fiscal 
year  will  conform  to  the  pay-as-you-go 
requirements  of  the  budget  agreement. 

Finally,  the  budget  resolution  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  Conunlttee 
also  proposes  increased  funding  for  key 
areas  vital  to  the  future  economic  and 
physical  health  of  our  country,  includ- 
ing education  and  job  training,  child 
nutrition  and  hetdth,  veterans'  medical 
care,  energy  research  and  development, 
transiwrtatlon,  antidrug  abuse,  and 
anticrlme  programs.  The  budget  reso- 
lution rejects  the  S25  billion  in  Medi- 
care cuts  Included  in  the  President's 
budget. 

The  committee  made  some  tough 
choices  in  formulating  this  package, 
which  freezes  spending  in  numerous  ac- 
counts at  1991  levels  or  below  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  increase  funding  in  the 


areas  I  have  mentioned.  I,  for  one,  com- 
mend them  and  their  chairman,  the 
gentleman  ftom  California,  for  the  yeo- 
man's Job  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  will  serve 
the  needs  of  America,  and  especially 
those  of  America's  working  families,  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  and  beyond.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  the  rule 
and  the  budget  resolution. 

a  1240 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  first  of 
all  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  trom 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley],  and  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina managing  this  rule,  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panbtta],  for  cooperating  with 
Republicans  in  working  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule. 

The  rule  will  allow  sufficient  time 
for  a  full  debate  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  President's  budget  and  the 
alternatives  presented  by  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

In  addition,  the  rule  will  give  the 
House  an  opportimlty  to  consider  two 
very  well  thought  out  alternative 
budgets,  one  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  trom  California 
[Mr.  Dannembtbr],  and  the  other  pre- 
sented by  the  able  gentleman  trota 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich].  Each  of  these  alter- 
natives represents  an  enormous 
amount  of  thought  and  work  by  the 
Members  who  put  them  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  three  of  these  Re- 
publican alternatives,  I  might  say, 
comply  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  chairman,  the  gentlenum  f^m 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley],  last 
week  that  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  Members  offer  amendments 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rather 
than  cut-and-bite  amendments. 

Of  the  four  amendments  made  in 
order  under  this  rule,  only  the  three 
Republican  packages  comply  with  the 
chairman's  guidelines.  So  we  certainly 
have  done  our  share  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  there  were  two  other  proposals 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  which 
were  not  included  in  this  rule.  One  pro- 
posal by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Oekas]  was  sense-of-the- 
Congress  language  that  there  should  be 
an  automatic  continuing  resolution  to 
prevent  Government  shutdown  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  was  a  very 
Important  amendment,  and  I  wish  it 
could  have  been  allowed  under  this 
rule.  The  other  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]  pro- 
vided the  Committee  on  Rules  should 
not  waive  the  3-day-layover  require- 
ment on  any  appropriations  or  direct- 
spending  bills  in  fiscal  year  1992. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  trom  D- 
linois  is  trying  to  get  at  a  problem 
which  concerns  many  of  us  in  this 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Blr. 
Speaker,  a  piece  of  legislation  goes  no- 
where for  weeks  on  end  around  here, 
and  then  suddenly  it  starts  to  move 
and  is  pushed  through  so  quickly  that 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  do 
not  have  adequate  time  to  find  out 
what  they  are  being  required  to  vote  on 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House.  We  have 
seen  it  happen  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  3-day-Iayover  re- 
quirement is  there  to  make  certain 
that  Members  of  this  House  have  an  op- 
portunity to  know  what  they  are  vot- 
ing on,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
should  not  waive  that  Important  pro- 
tection routinely  if  ever. 

By  the  end  of  the  last  Congress,  we 
got  to  the  point  where  Important  pro- 
visions in  the  Budget  Act  and  the 
House  rules  were  waived  tax,  far  too 
many  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  56 
percent  of  the  rules  reported  in  the  last 
Congress  either  waived  all  points  of 
order  or  waived  specific  provisions  In 
the  Budget  Act.  If  the  Members  want 
to  know  how  we  nm  up  deficits  in  this 
coimtry,  that  is  how. 

The  House  will  not  have  an  onmr- 
tunity  to  vote  on  these  proposals  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but  I  do 
hope  the  majority  leadership  will  take 
note  of  the  problem.  We  ought  to  sit 
down  and  try  and  iron  this  problem 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the 
budget  resolution,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  The  President's  budget 
provides  a  complete  package  with  no 
smoke  and  mirrors.  It  is  clear  to  any- 
body who  wants  to  take  the  time  to 
read  it.  Among  other  things,  it  pro- 
vides for  Incentives  for  savings  and  In- 
vestments so  badly  needed  today  in 
this  recessionary  period.  For  example, 
it  proposes  extending  several  tax  incen- 
tives such  as  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation tax  credit  and  the  low-in- 
come-housing tax  credit  badly  needed 
today  for  jobs,  especially  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry. 

The  President  also  offers  proposals  to 
boost  savings  with  the  family  savings 
accounts  and  promotes  growth  In  dis- 
advantaged areas  with  enterjaise 
zones,  terribly,  terribly  important 
today. 

The  President  deals  with  the  difilcult 
problem  of  escalating  entitlement  pro- 
grams which  comprise  more  than  half 
the  Federal  budget  today.  The  cost  of 
the  Medicare  Program  has  nearly  tri- 
pled in  the  last  decade,  nearly  tripled. 
You  want  to  see  what  has  happened  to 
the  budget?  Look  at  that  end  of  it. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  projects 
that  Medicare's  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  will  go  broke  in  15  years.  We 
have  got  to  be  here  to  take  care  of 
that. 
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At  the  aame  time,  roughly  $150  bil- 
Uon  of  the  Nation's  S660  billion  in  an- 
noal  health  care,  and  listen  to  this. 
ffoee  for  tests  and  ivooedares  to  protect 
doctors  fixun  malpractice  suite  and  not 
for  needed  medical  care.  That  is.  $150 
billion  of  the  S8S0  billion.  That  is 
roovhly  2S  percent  of  the  taxpayers' 
contribution.  That  is  a  shame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  budget 
tackles  the  problem  of  entitlement 
growth.  The  Democrats  Ignore  it  in 
their  budget.  The  Democrats  do  not 
deal  with  the  broad  range  of  issues  cov- 
ered by  the  President's  budget.  Instead, 
they  rearrange  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary accounts  in  limited  areas,  but 
even  here  they  seek  to  advertise  only 
the  accounts  that  would  receive  more 
money.  They  do  not  talk  about  their 
victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposals  of  the 
Democrats  call  for  1819  million  in  un- 
spedfled  budget  reductions  and  undis- 
tributed offtottlng  receipts.  That  Is 
what  I  was  talking  about  with  smoke 
and  mirrors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unfortunate  Ameri- 
cans who  will  bear  these  burdens  are 
not  identified  in  the  Democrat  budget. 

At  least  President  Bush's  budget 
clearly  indicates  where  cuts  are  being 
made,  where  additions  are  being  made. 
Because  they  assnme  a  more  rosy  eco- 
nomic scenario  in  the  short  term,  the 
Democrats  have  cut  $431  million  trom 
the  administration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account.  Tet,  un- 
employment Just  went  up  again  last 
month.  You  are  going  to  be  right  back 
here  with  a  supplemental  budget  ask- 
ing for  this  money  to  be  put  back  in 
the  budget.  That  is  no  way  to  carry  on 
the  actions  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  of- 
fered a  responsible,  comprehensive 
budget  package.  It  is  not  perfect,  and 
oertalnly  I  could  probably  make  cor- 
rections and  changes,  and  so  could 
other  Members. 

llie  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand. 
have  focused  on  rearranging  the  domes- 
tic diaoretlonary  accounts,  again,  heap- 
ing on  add-ons  in  areas  to  make  them- 
selves look  good  but  ignoring  the  econ- 
omy, ignoring  Jobs,  and  ignoring  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's package,  and  I  hope  a  majority 
of  this  House  will  as  well  when  the 
tlmeoomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally.  I  support  the 
mle  that  we  are  debating  here  today  so 
that  the  House  noay  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  alternatives  it  makes  in  order 
on  both  sldea  of  the  aisle. 

Again.  I  thank  the  majority  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  giving  us  a  fair 
mle  so  that  the  House  can  work  its 
will. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DSRRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 
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iways  have  fair  rules.  We  ai>pre- 
his  recognition. 

Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr,  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
goin^  to  support  the  rule.  It  has  a  num- 
ber 9f  substitutes  including  this  year, 
the  President's  own  budget. 

It  only  allowed  one  amendment.  It 
did  Dot  allow  mine.  I  think  it  was  an 
appropriate  amendment.  But  it  did 
allow  an  amendment  by  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  trom  Michigan  [Mr. 
FORO],  that  I  say  thank  Ood  for,  and  I 
am  gbing  to  support. 

Bui,  as  you  know,  as  we  look  at  the 
budget  process,  it  was  Ronald  Reagan 
who  told  us  that  by  the  fall  of  1962  he 
would  have  it  balanced,  and  then  he 
was  jhonest  with  us,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  do  it  in  the  fall  of  1962.  that 
it  wokild  take  untU  the  fail  of  1963. 

In  pb&t  period  of  time,  we  have  gone 
throtgh  Oramm-Latta.  Oramm-Rud- 
man,  and  now  Granim  bankrupt,  folks. 

Th)s  is  the  year  Oramm-Rudman  was 
supposed  to  produce  the  balanced  budg- 
et, li  started  out  at  $200  bUUon.  Ladles 
and  jgentlemen.  even  a  conservative 
President  who  is  doing  the  best  Job  he 
can  and  doing  a  good  Job  in  many 
areati.  submitted  a  budget  calling  for 
$300 1  >illion-plu8  deficit. 

Leu  us  face  it.  you  cannot  separate 
trad4  deficits  from  this  dilemma.  We 
haveinot  really  dealt  with  it. 

WUat  bothers  me  is  that  for  the  first 
time  Congress  is  beginning  to  deal  reg- 
ularly with  two  budgets  each  year,  one 
on  and  one  off,  one  above  the  table,  one 
below  the  table. 

Te|l  me,  depending  upon  the  bill  or 
plecS  of  legislation,  which  budget  will 
we  u$e.  ladies  and  gentlemen? 
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we  borrowed  $80  billion  f^m  So- 
cial iBecurity  last  year.  We  should  be 
out  with  a  budget  that  says 

trust  ftmd  in  this  country  would 
budget,  and  have  their  own.  in 

board  of  directors,  and  we  could 

mch  that  money. 

r.  we  look  at  it.  We  will  be  ivovid- 

toney  to  close  military  bases  in 
America.  I  think  before  we  start  clos- 
ing military  bases  in  America,  we 
should  be  closing  a  lot  of  military 
bftfei  overseas.  Before  we  give  Mrs. 
Chaitiarro  and  anybody  else  more 
money,  we  ought  to  be  taking  a  look  at 
our  jeducation  problems  in  our  own 
counitry. 

I  Imd  an  amendment  that  I  offered  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  under- 
stand the  dilenmia  they  had.  My 
amendment  said  that  on  every  piece  of 
legiMation  subject  to  this  budget,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  had  to 
give  Members  its  impact  on  either  plus 
or  minus  effect  on  American  Jobs  and 
workers.  Now.  all  we  have  been  export- 
ing ground  here  is  Jobs.  I  thought  that 
was  an  initiative  that  should  have  been 
allm  red  in  the  form  of  an  ammdment. 


a  policy  that  should  have  been  debat- 
able. 

Therefbre,  I  will  plan  to  bring  that 
particular  question  and  pose  it  to  our 
charimaii  of  the  Committee  on  Budget, 
the  gentleman  f^m  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA]  tn  the  form  of  a  colloquy.  I 
would  li^e  to  say  that  under  those  clr- 
cumstanfses.  and  I  am  not  degrading 
the  effort  of  that  chairman,  this  is  the 
roughest^  Job  in  the  Congress.  I  will  say 
that  Coiigress  should  be  doing  much 
more  at  this  particular  level.  Before  we 
keep  raising  premiums  on  Medicare 
and  all  ef  these  taxes,  ladles  and  gen- 
tleman, it  is  time  to  start  taking  a 
look  at  I  these  accounts  overseas.  We 
have  yef  to  do  that.  We  still  expand 
those  accounts.  In  my  opinion,  we  ex- 
pand, in  fact,  a  national  security 
threat  br  letting  Japcui  run  tree  with 
their  unfair  and  Illegal  trade  programs 
and  by  cbntinuing  to  ship  money  out  in 
foreign  aid  and  defense  of  foreign  coun- 
tries.     ' 

I  appreciate  the  time  the  chairman 
has  allotfted  to  me  here.  I  will  support 
the  rule.!  It  gives  all  Members  a  shot  at 
their  ideias.  to  a  degree.  There  are  sub- 
stitutes, and  this  year,  we  will  see  the 
Presidenib's  budget.  Everybody  can  vote 
up  or  down  on  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  11  minute  to  respond  to  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est resp^t  for.  Just  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  fhe  reason  that  we  have  never 
lived  up  to  Oramm-Rudman  and  the 
spending  caps  is  because  of  this  irre- 
sponsiblS  body,  who  66  percent  of  the 
time,  when  rules  came  on  the  fioor  of 
this  Hoilse  last  year,  voted  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
and  to  waive  Oramm-Rudman. 

I  woald  predict,  with  all  the 
authoiittzing  bills  coming  on  this  fioor 
this  year,  that  this  Congress  will  do 
the  same  thing  unless  we  reform  our- 
selves.   I 

I  ask  fhe  Member  in  the  well  to  sup- 
port th^  side  of  the  aisle  when  we 
refuse  to  vote  for  suspending  those 
rules. 

Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrj  Drkikr],  a  member  of  the 
Conmiitfee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  |>REIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speakeri  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Conomittee  on  Rules  for  pointing  to 
the  fact  {that  it  has  been  the  profligate 
spending  pattern  of  this  House  over  the 
last  foui  decades  that  led  Members  to 
the  problem  where  we  had  to  face 
Gramm-Rudman.  Now  we  are  waiving 
it.  time  and  time  again. 

The  bndget  agreement  that  we  all 
came  to  last  fall  was  projecting  a  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  year  1962  of  $150  biUion. 
Horrendous. 

Howev  »r.  the  Democratic  budget  that 
we  are  ^oing  to  be  considering  right 
here  ha4  a  projection  of  1901  budget  of 
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S289.6  billion.  That  cannot  be  terribly 
reassuring. 

Americans  all  over  this  country 
rushed  to  the  Post  Office  up  until  mid- 
night last  night  to  meet  that  obliga- 
tion to  provide  that  flow  of  revenues  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to  fund 
these  kinds  of  things  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  during  this  week  as  we  de- 
bate the  budget  process.  It  is  a  very 
fknstrating  time  for  all  Americans,  as 
American  taxpayers,  when  we  see  the 
kind  of  waste  which  has  continued,  and 
then  as  we  look  at  the  budget  that  is 
going  to  be  considered,  tragically  there 
are  not  any  of  the  important  growth 
items  which  are  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  going  to  get  this  economy  roll- 
ing. 

For  example,  the  President  has  asked 
for,  and  we  would  very  much  like  to 
see,  things  like  the  most  imiwrtant 
Jobs  creation  program  Imaginable,  that 
being  a  capital  gains  reduction. 

Now,  we  are  the  only  developed  Na- 
tion in  the  world  without  that  impor- 
tant differential,  and  people  say  It  Is 
simply  a  tax  cut  for  the  rich.  Baloney. 
It  is  the  most  important  Jobs  creation 
item  we  could  possible  consider,  and  it 
is  not  even  considered  in  this  budget. 

Then  look  at  the  prospect  of  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  in  a  bipartisan 
way.  People  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  talking  about  It  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  being  brought  up  in 
this  Congress,  In  this  budget. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  things  that 
we  need  to  do  is  put  Individual  retire- 
ment accounts  bcusk  in  place  and  we 
need  to  provide  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  spousal  reduction  for  individual 
retirement  accounts. 

As  we  look  at  these  kinds  of  growth 
items,  tragically  they  are  not  incor- 
porated in  the  budget. 

I  am  concerned  abut  the  rule.  We  do 
not  cdlow  consideration  of  the  Oekas 
amendment,  or  allow  consideration  of 
the  very  thoughtful  proposal  brought 
forth  by  our  colleague  ftam  Dllnois 
[Mr.  Fawell],  who  says  there  should  be 
a  3-day  layover.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  Incorporated. 

This  Is  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
known  to  man.  Why  we  cannot  have  3 
days  for  Members  to  consider  these 
provisions,  which  are  so  often  rushed 
through,  is  to  me  ridiculous.  I  am  very 
saddened  that  is  not  included  in  this 
rule.  I  support  the  President's  effort 
here.  I  know  my  colleagues,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Blr.  Kasich] 
and  the  gentleman  ttom  California  [Mr. 
DANNmBTKR],  have  pat  together 
thooghtftd  propoaalB.  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  majorities  that  allowed  Mem- 
bers to  include  those  in  the  rule,  and  I 
hope  we  move  ahead  and  will  have, 
throughout  this  week,  a  very  interest- 
ing debate.  I  hope  we  will  end  up  with 
an  agreement  which  will  see  Members 
include  what  I  think  are  very  impor- 
tant, those  growth  items. 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  firom  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Sandbrs]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlenum  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  rise  to  speak  against  the  rules  pro- 
visions because.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
major  budget  proposals  being  brought 
forth,  the  Republican  proposal  and  the 
Democratic  jiroposal,  in  neither  in- 
stance are  addressing  the  major  issues 
facing  the  American  people.  In  fact,  we 
should  be  using  the  budget  process  to 
bring  forth  new  Ideas  and  new  visions, 
so  that,  finally,  the  U.S.  Congress  can 
begin  to  address  the  problems  facing 
our  elderly  people,  our  working  people, 
our  poor  people,  the  vast  majority  of 
our  people,  who  today  are  seeing  a  sig- 
nificant decline  in  their  standard  of 
living. 

As  I  think  most  people  know,  the  dif- 
ferences, the  greatest  differences  be- 
tween the  Democratic  proposal  and  the 
Republican  proposal  amount  to  1  per- 
cent. It  is  the  1  percent  difference.  I 
think  in  a  Nation  which  is  facing  enor- 
mous problems,  it  Is  absolutely  appro- 
priate that  the  Congress  begins  a  seri- 
ous discussion  on  the  serious  Issues. 
Let  me  Just  touch  upon  some  of  the 
invblems  that  neither  budget  proposal 
will,  in  fact,  address. 

A  recent  study  indicated  that  there 
are  5  million  children  In  the  United 
States  of  America  who  are  today  hun- 
gry. That  indicates  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  significantly  ex- 
pand the  WIC  Program  or  the  other  nu- 
tritional programs  so  that  hungry  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  can  eat. 
Study  after  study  indicates  that  our 
educational  system  Is  Calling.  Twenty- 
flve  percent  of  our  kids  are  dropping 
out  of  high  school.  Millions  of  young 
Americans  cannot  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lege. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
budget  proposals  should  make  the  case 
that  every  kid  in  the  United  States 
who  has  the  ability  to  go  to  college 
should  be  able  to  go  to  college,  regard- 
less of  his  or  her  income.  We  need  to 
greatly  expand  Pell  grants  and  other 
college  education  programs,  and  in 
general,  to  significantly  expand  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  so  that  the  folks 
at  home  do  not  have  to  pay  higher 
IHX>perty  taxes,  which  are  totally  re- 
gressive. Neither  budget  proposal  ad- 
dresses that  issue. 

This  Nation  now  faces  the  greatest 
deficit  crisis  in  its  history.  We  are 
looking  at  the  largest  deficit  problem 
in  our  country's  history,  estimated  to 
be  about  S3S0  billion.  Members  would 
think  that  one  or  another  of  the  budget 
proposals  would  say  that  we  need  to 
deal  with  the  deficit.  Now  the  major 
cause  of  the  deficit  crisis  is  that  we 
have  given  huge  tax  breaks  to  the  rich 
at  the  same  time  that  their  incomes 
have  soared.  We  have  greatly  expanded 
military  si>ending  at  the  same  time 
that,  thankftilly,  the  cold  war  has 
ended.  Members  might  think  one  or  an- 


other of  the  budget  proposals  would  fi- 
nally say  to  the  wealthiest  people  in 
the  country  whose  incomes  have 
soared,  but  today  who  are  paying  less 
in  taxes  than  they  paid  10  years  ago, 
that  now  is  the  time  they  should  start 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes  so  we 
could  feed  our  hungry  children,  make 
sure  that  all  of  our  kids  get  a  decent 
educational  opportunity,  make  sure 
that  all  of  our  people  «u*e  living  in  de- 
cent housing.  Neither  budget  proposal 
does  that. 

Neither  budget  proposal  deals  with 
the  deficit  in  a  serious  way,  such  as 
suggesting  that  there  should  be  sub- 
stantial cutbacks  in  military  siwndlng. 
so  that  we  do  not  go  into  the  largest 
deficit  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  against  the 
rules  i>roposal  because  I  think  it  does 
not  allow  for  the  kind  of  serious  debate 
that  this  country  Is  in  desperate  need 
of. 

D  1300 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  ttom  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMiIjLAN],  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  in-oviding  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  121  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution  of  1992.  I 
support  this  rule  because  it  makes  In 
order  the  President's  budget  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  resolution  reported  out 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  two 
Republican  alternatives. 

We  are  about  to  begin  debate  on  the 
second  budget  resolution  to  be  consid- 
ered under  the  6-year  spending  agree- 
ment enacted  into  law,  amid  much  con- 
troversy, only  6  months  ago.  I  am 
pleased  that  both  the  committee-re- 
ported resolution  and  the  President's 
budget  abide  by  the  three  caps  imjiosed 
on  discretionary  appropriations.  What 
is  more,  both  budgets  adhere  to  the  re- 
quirements that  entitlement  expan- 
sions and  tax  inltiatlvee  must  be  ofGset 
elsewhere  in  the  budget,  although  that 
bears  watching. 

All  the  rhetoric  aside,  the  Demo- 
crats' budget  is  90.44  percent  Oeorge 
Bush.  On  a  comparable  basis,  the  com- 
mittee-reported resolution  Is  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  higher  in 
budget  authority  than  the  Presi- 
dent's—out  of  a  $1.5  trillion  budget.  All 
the  committee  budget  really  did  was  to 
shift  about  $5.4  billion  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary accounts  and  add  about  S2.6 
billion  to  the  nondefense  discretionary 
pot. 

Nevertheless,  significant  differences 
exist  between  the  President's  budget 
and  the  conmiittee-reported  resolution. 
I  shall  only  mention  a  few: 

Most  importantly,  ttom  a  budgetary 
perspective,  the  biulget  deficit  would 
be  about  $10  billion  lower  under  the 
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President's  budget.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee used  several  accounting  gim- 
micks to  lowball  their  projected  defi- 
cits. First,  they  excluded  the  cost  of 
expiring  tax  provisions  which  every- 
body knows  will  be  extended.  Second, 
the  Democrats  failed  to  include  the 
costs  of  IMF  refinancing.  Desert 
Storm,  and  IRS  enforcement.  And  they 
use  rosier  economic  forecasts  for  1992. 

The  President's  budget  also  seeks  to 
promote  economic  growth  and  com- 
petitiveness through  restoration  of  a 
capital  gains  differential,  extension  of 
expiring  R&D  provisions  and  health  in- 
surance deduction  for  self-insured,  cre- 
ation of  enterprise  zones  for  distressed 
communities  and  establishment  of 
family  savings  accounts.  House  Demo- 
crats reject  all  market-oriented  pro- 
posals to  encourage  savings.  Invest- 
ment, and  new  Jobs. 

The  President  also  Institutes  a  meas- 
ure of  fairness  in  the  Federal  budget  by 
reducing  Medicare  and  agricultural 
subsidies  to  the  wealthy — a  step  the 
committee  was  unwilling  to  budget  but 
gave  lipeervlce  to  in  the  report  lan- 
guage. The  President's  budget  sets  the 
stage  for  controlling  runaway  health 
care  costs  while  the  Democrat's  pro- 
posal remains  silent  on  this  point. 

I  should  mention  that  although  the 
rule  makes  it  in  order  for  the  I*resl- 
dent's  budget  to  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute, the  two  proposals  will  not  be 
plajring  on  a  level  field.  President 
Bush's  budget  lays  out  his  proposals  In 
excruciating  program  and  account 
level  detail,  which  all  Member's  have 
had  since  February  4,  while  the  com- 
mittee's tough  choices  are  safely  hid- 
den in  aggregate  numbers  you  received 
only  yesterday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
rule,  reject  the  conunlttee-reported 
resolution,  and  vote  In  favor  of  the 
President's  budget  as  the  most  respon- 
sible ftilflllment  of  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  flrom  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Obkas]. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlenum  for  srlelding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  fi-om 
New  York  has  to  be  personally  com- 
jdlmented  by  me  for  advancing  my  pro- 
posal in  flront  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  special  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
firom  California  for  endorsing  it  in  that 
very  same  body. 

It  was  a  modest  proposal,  one  that 
everyone  understands.  The  budget  that 
broke  down  last  fall  and  which  will  be 
remembered  by  the  American  public 
broke  down  at  a  point  when  our  troops 
were  poised  for  battle  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  U.S.  Government  shut 
down. 

Why  did  It  shut  down?  Because  the 
Congress  was  irresponsible.  It  contin- 
ues to  be  Irresponsible  year  after  year, 
allowing  the  fiscal  deadline  of  Septem- 


ber 30  CO  come  and  go  without  fashion- 
ing a  budget,  and  what  does  it  resort 
to?  Temporary  funding  measures  begin- 
ning October  1  to  another  date,  like  Oc- 
tober 45  or  November  15  or  December 
20,  and  each  time  the  deadline  occurs,  a 
new  cfllsis  occurs  and  that  causes  the 
GovemmeDt  to  shut  down. 

We  oannot  tolerate  that  any  longer. 
My  proposal,  which  I  will  continue  to 
assert  throughout  my  incumbency  In 
this  C0ngre8s,  is  a  simple  one  and  it 
makes  sense.  Probably  that  is  why  it 
will  nd^  be  adopted.  It  simply  says  that 
when  September  30  comes  about  and 
the  Congress  has  not  done  its  duty,  has 
not  fulfilled  its  responsibility  of  pass- 
ing a  budget  on  time,  then  the  next 
day,  Obtober  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  automatically  will  go 
in  to  place  last  year's  budget. 

Whalj  is  so  tough  about  that?  That 
win  mean  that  the  Government  will 
never  Aut  down.  We  will  always  have  a 
continuing  body  of  fiscal  and  govern- 
mental movement  through  the  year 
without  every  threatening  the  elimi- 
nation of  Government  services  like  we 
went  tl^ough  Just  this  past  fall. 

No.  2,  what  else  does  it  do?  It  allows 
the  Coagress  in  its  wisdom  then,  if  any 
wisdoni  be  left,  to  prepare  a  new  budget 
without  the  threat  of  the  gun  of  a  gov- 
ernment shutdown  to  alter  Its  delibera- 
tions. 

Why  floes  the  Congress  not  adopt  this 
measuiJB?  I  predict  It  will  someday.  I 
may  bo  97  years  old,  but  it  may  one  day 
adopt  tills  proposal. 

I  believe  that  this  modest  proposal 
that  I  nave  put  forth  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  a  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tion, a^  it  were,  to  a  Congress  that 
makes  ^o  sense. 

Why  ;not  begin  to  make  sense?  It 
makes  pense  not  to  let  the  Government 
shut  ddwn.  It  makes  sense  not  to  per- 
mit secret  little  deals  to  be  made  in  a 
budget!  process  that  we  now  have. 
Rather]  we  should  have  an  open  re- 
Introdijction  of  last  year's  budget  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  begins  to 
make  s^nse  in  fashioning  budgets. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walke*]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
rule  that  has  been  brought  forward;  but 
I  must!  say  that  I  am  very  concerned 
about  me  budget  proposals  that  will  be 
before  ^.  There  Is  an  awful  lot  of  hy- 
pocrisyl  that  gets  connected  with  this 
budget  I  process,  hypocrisy  in  what  we 
say  an(^  then  what  we  do. 

Over  the  last  several  years  as  we 
have  considered  budgets,  we  have  had 
literally  dozens  of  Members  of  a  more 
liberal  stripe  come  to  the  House  floor 
and  telj  us  how  we  can  get  everything 
done  WB  want  in  a  budget  if  we  will 
simply  .cut  military  spending.  Within 
the  lasF  few  days  we  have  had  those 
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same  Members  going  to  the  newspapers 
complalniiig  about  the  fact  that  as  we 
cut  military  spending,  some  base  in 
their  district  got  closed. 

Tou  kno^r,  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  It  is  a  little  bit  hsrpocritical  to 
suggest  that  you  are  going  to  cut  the 
military  budget,  but,  oh,  by  the  way, 
there  are  to  be  no  cuts  of  any  kinds  of 
basing,  or  even  weapons  systems. 

We  had  4  supplemental  appropriation 
on  the  floor  here  the  other  day  where 
the  House  of  Represenatives  voted  to 
continue  Weapons  sjrstems  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  says  they  do  not 
want  and  do  not  need  any  longer. 

You  kndw,  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
hjrprocrisyj  connected  with  people  who 
stand  up  epd  suggest  that  they  are  for 
cutting  military  spending  as  a  solution 
to  everything,  and  yet  are  not  for  cut- 
ting the  i^-ograms  in  order  to  imple- 
ment those  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  FRAnk  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAliKER.  Surely.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrielding  td  me. 

The  lasn  time  I  was  Importuned  to 
vote  to  kaep  a  weapons  system  going 
against  th^  Pentagon's  wishes  was  the 
V-22.  Woulid  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania want  me  to  go  along  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  that? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  think  maybe 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  defined 
that  very  well.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense says  he  does  not  want  it,  I  think 
we  should  seriously  consider  not  doing 
it. 

I  happen  to  think  that  is  a  very  good 
technological  program,  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  vote  to  eliminate  that. 

How  does  the  gentleman  reel  about 
Fort  Devoij  in  his  State? 

a  1310 

Is  the  gentleman  willing  to  close  It? 
The  gentleman  has  been  one  who 
talked  consistently  about  cutting  mili- 
tary spenqlng  as  a  way  to  find  the 
money  we  beed.  Is  the  gentleman  will- 
ing to  have  the  bases  closed  in  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  w^U  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Massachusetts. 
K    of    Massachusetts.     I 
entleman  for  yielding, 
er,  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
osing.  I  voted  for  It  in  the 
vote  for  it  this  time.  But  I 
say  also  that  I  appreciate 


Mr.   W 
tleman  fro: 

Mr.     FR 
thank  the 

Mr.  Spei 
the  base  c 
past;  I  wil 
do  want  to 

the  gentleman's  position  on  the  V-22 
because  mj'  recollection  is  he  was  one 
of  those  lo  shying  to  overturn  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  position  on  the  V- 
22. 1  am  gla^  that  he  is  now  with  the  V- 
22  decision 

Mr.  WALkER.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  thin  c  that  happens  to  be  a  very 
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good  teclinology.  But  what  the  gen- 
tleman— what  I  am  talking  about  Is, 
for  instance,  we  voted  on  the  House 
floor  Just  the  other  day,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  the  gentleman  voted  on  the 
bill  to  continue  building  F-14  fighters, 
that  the  Pentagon  says  that  they  do 
not  need.  It  is  an  outmoded  tech- 
nology. 

Rather  than  picking  on  technologies 
that  advance  the  state-of-the-art  and 
moving  in  the  direction  of  techno- 
logical leadership,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  going  after  some  of  these  obsolete 
systems  that  the  Pentagon  says  they 
do  not  need.  How  did  the  gentleman 
vote?  Did  the  gentleman  vote  for  or 
against  continuing  the  F-14? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I  voted 
for  the  F-14. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure,  the  gentleman 
did.  So  I  reclaim  my  time.  In  other 
words,  despite  the  fact  that  the  De- 
fense Department  says  that  they  do  not 
want  it,  the  gentleman  votes  to  con- 
tinue this  obsolete  technology.  Let  me 
tell  you  one  other  thing  about  the 
Democrats'  budget 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusette.  WUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure,  I  will  yield  one 
more  time  because  I  want  to  get  to  an- 
other subject. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Yes,  as  the  gentleman  voted  against 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  V-22,  I 
did  so  on  the  F-14.  I  have  never  said 
that  the  Defense  Department  was  infal- 
lible. My  point  is  that  we  can  both  do 
less  and  do  better  by  not  slavishly  fol- 
lowing what  they  say. 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  gentleman,  the 
point  that  he  is  making  is  that  this 
gentleman  has  stood  up  and  fought  for 
Increased  defense  spending  because  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  things  we 
should  be  doing  in  the  area  of  high 
technology  in  space  that  will  have 
some  applications  in  civilian  tech- 
nology and  also  in  our  defense  pro- 
grams. But  the  gentleman  f^m  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  one  of  those,  along 
with  others,  who  have  consistently 
come  to  the  floor  and  suggested  we  can 
cut  the  military  budget,  we  can  cut  it 
drastically— I  think  the  gentleman 
voted  for  a  couple  of  budgets  that  pro- 
posed to  cut  it  as  much  as  25  percent— 
and  then  at  the  time  that  we  have  even 
minimal  cuts  in  the  defense  budget,  the 
same  gentlemen  come  to  the  floor  com- 
plaining about  the  tact  that  they  are 
going  to  get  cut  In  their  districts. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
gentlenum  will  yield,  will  the  gen- 
tleman cite  me  when  I  have  made  such 
a  complaint?  I  have  never  made  such  a 
complaint  about  bases  being  closed  in 
nay  district.  There  are  no  bases  in  my 
district.  80  they  would  have  to  put  one 
in  there  in  order  to  cut  it. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  used  the  generic.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  there 
have  been  numerous 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  has  cited  me  incorrectly. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  I  said  was,  a 
minute  ago,  that  the  gentlenoan  Just 
voted  in  favor  of  the  F-14  fighters  that 
we  did  not  have  any  Defense  Depart- 
ment approval  for. 

Let  me  make  another  point,  though, 
about  the  Democrats'  budget.  That  is 
that  the  Democrats  have  decided  with- 
in this  1  percent  of  difference  to  make 
quite  a  difference  with  regard  to  tech- 
nology and  science.  Where  they  come 
up  with  these  moneys  that  they  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  that  are  going  to 
raise  spending  in  various  social  welfare 
areas  is  out  of  science  and  technology. 
They  cut.  for  example,  S1.2  billion  out 
of  the  administration's  request  for  the 
space  program.  They  said  that  it  does 
not  cause  any  harm.  Well,  let  me  tell 
you  it  is  going  to  cause  some  harm. 
One  of  the  things  it  is  going  to  do  is 
you  will  inrobably  kill  the  space  station 
because  you  cannot  have  the  space  sta- 
tion without  spending  the  money  that 
is  necessary  to  begin  to  bend  some 
metal  and  put  the  space  station  in 
place.  We  should  not  continue  to  go 
ahead  with  spending  money,  coming  up 
with  new  plans.  And  yet  the  Demo- 
crats' budget  proposes  that  that  is  one 
place  we  take  the  cut.  They  also  take 
it  out  of  the  national  aerospace  plane. 
In  this  particular  place  what  they  are 
going  to  do  is  transfer  the  whole  thing 
to  the  Defense  Department. 

Now.  if  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  all  the  high  technology  work 
going  on  at  the  Defense  Department  for 
improving  aeronautics  technology  for 
our  future,  then  you  will  love  the 
Democrats'  budget.  Because  they  take 
the  whole  national  aerospace  plane 
project,  put  it  in  defense,  and  elimi- 
nate all  the  money  from  NASA,  where 
we  were  going  to  try  to  build  a  new 
generation  of  commercial  airlines  that 
keeps  us  in  the  foref^nt  of  that  kind 
of  technology.  Tet  the  Democrats  say, 
"No,  we  do  not  want  to  go  in  that  di- 
rection, we  will  spend  it  all  only  on  the 
military  side."  Then  we  have  the  pro- 
posal to  ground  several  space  shuttle 
flights.  A  lot  of  those  space  shuttle 
flights  coming  up  are  space  science 
missions.  So  when  you  start  grounding 
the  space  shuttle,  what  you  are  going 
to  end  up  doing  is  eliminating  our  abil- 
ity to  do  a  number  of  space  science 
missions  that  have  untold  implications 
for  our  future.  Then  if  you  take  a  look 
at  the  mission  to  Planet  Earth,  the 
program  that  the  Augustine  Comml»- 
slon  told  us  was  a  very  top  inlorlty. 
you  will  find  out  the  critical  measure- 
ments that  will  be  needed  to  assess 
global  change,  is  going  to  be  delayed  as 
a  result  of  what  the  Democrats  would 
do  in  their  budget.  We  also  have  re- 
search on  other  kinds  of  aeronautics  is- 
sues delayed,  if  not  eliminated.  That  is, 


if  you  fund  it  the  way  the  Democrats 
are  proposing  to  (Und  it  in  their  budget 
proposal.  It  is  not  Just  NASA. 

Look  at  NOAA,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Admlnlstratioa.  you 
will  find  out  that  the  President  wanted 
an  increase  of  $159  million.  This  bill 
that  we  will  have  before  us,  the  Demo- 
cratic budget,  actually  cuts  that  and 
goes  $15  million  below  the  present 
budget  for  NOAA.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  we  are  going  to  kill  off 
the  Weather  Service  Modemlxatlon 
Program  because  most  of  the  Increase 
in  there  was  for  modernizing  the 
Weather  Service,  thereby  giving  us 
more  accurate  infonnation  and  data. 
And  it  will  mean  that  the  Federal 
Global  Change  Research  Program  also, 
done  largely  by  NOAA,  will  be  elimi- 
nated. I  think  that  kind  of 
prioritization  by  the  Democrats  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  science  and  technology 
they  have  decided  this  Nation  should 
not  be  in  the  foreftont,  and  I  think 
their  budget  should  be  rejected  on 
those  grounds  alone. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  gentleman  troxn  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  firom 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has  17  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
they  have  no  further  speakers  on  their 
side.  I  yield  2  minutes  and  20  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DBLat]. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  wanted  to  take 
this  short  period  of  time  to  express  my 
concern  for  not  including  in  this  rule 
an  amendment  that  wss  offered  by  the 
gentleman  firom  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tallon]  and  this  gentleman  firom 
Texas,  offering  a  iHY>-growth  packagv 
caUed  the  DeLay-Tallon  bill.  H.R.  960. 

I,  too,  am  very .  concerned  about  the 
direction  that  both  tiie  Oradison  bill 
and  the  Democratic  proi>oeal  are  tak- 
ing. They  are  taking  a  higher  taxes  and 
higher  spending,  and  we  are  on  the 
road  to,  in  my  opinion,  economic  disaa- 
ter. 

We  are  looking  at  25  percent  of  ONP 
in  increased  sjwndlng  in  both  iiropoe- 
als.  We  are  looking  at  somewhere 
around  30  percent  of  ONP  in  taxes.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  we  are  looking  at  20  percent 
of  GNP  of  taxes  in  consecutive  years. 
We  have  never  had  that. 

We  have  reached  20  percent  of  ONP  in 
taxes  once  or  twice  in  recent  history, 
and  both  times  we  have  had  major  re- 
cessions in  this  country.  That  is  where 
we  are  headed:  higher  taxes,  higher 
spending,  and  higher  deficits  and  more 
regulations.  That  is  not  good  for  oor 
economy.  We  ought  to  have  some  sort 
of  pro-growth  agenda.  What  we  have 
proposed,  we  have  found  a  way.  under 
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the  badget  agreement,  to  cut  taxes  and 
promote  growth  and  create  jobs  in  this 
country.  What  we  did  is  because  social 
aecority  was  taken  off  budget,  we  cut 
the  payroll  taxes,  which  lowers  the 
cost  of  labor  by  1  or  2  percentage 
points,  and  from  that,  that  revenue 
loss  in  social  security  is  not  counted  on 
the  on-bttdget  side.  Yet,  cutting  that 
social  security,  revenues  are  increased 
because  more  money  in  people's  i>ock- 
ets,  they  pay  more  taxes.  From  that  in- 
crease in  revenue  we  can  cut  captlal 
gains  to  15  percent,  we  can  have  a  de- 
predation schedule  that  protects  busi- 
ness people's  values  of  assets.  That 
lowers — we  lower  the  cost  of  capital 
with  those  two  issues,  and  we  put  in 
place  an  IRA-Plus  system.  Pro-growth, 
Job  creation  is  the  way  to  go,  not  more 
taxes,  more  spending  and  higher  defl- 
oito. 

Yet  we  were  not  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  40  seconds.  Let 
me  point  out  there  is  an  amendment 
which  will  be  pending,  called  the  Ford 
amendment.  That  amendment,  I  would 
alert  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  only  amends  the  Democratic 
budget,  the  so-called  committee  bill.  It 
does  not  amend  the  President's  budget. 
Therefore,  this  Member  has  no  personal 
objection  to  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  would  just  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
want  to  again  thank  the  gentleman 
trom  Massachusetts,  Chairman  Moak- 
LET,  and  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  for  giving  us  a  fair  rule.  This  is  a 
fiair  rule.  I  urge  Members  to  support  It, 
and  then  support  the  President's  budg- 
et as  the  fairest  proposal  before  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
ftirther  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  ivevlous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  gound  that  a  quorum 
is  not  i»:esent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  392,  nays  9, 
not  voting  30.  as  follows: 
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Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roee 

RostenkowsU 

Rotb 

Ronkema 

Rowland 

Roybal 


Roaw 

Sabo 

SangQelater 

Santorom 

Saipallns 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schener 

SchUr 

Schroeder 

Scholie 

Schomer 

Sensenbrennei 

Serrano 

Sharp 


Shays 

Shoster 
Slkorskl 
Slslsky 
SksRS 

Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slanghter  (NT  i 
SUnrhter  (VA  i 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 


Ballenser 

Crane 

Ooncan 


Barnard 

Bennan 

BevlU 

Conyers 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Doman  (CA) 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

FordfTN) 


Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

StacTBn 

StalUnn 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stadds 

Snndqoist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tanner 

Taozln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Tbomton 

Torres 

TorrloelU 

NAYS-8 

FaweU 

Hancock 

Hefley 


Towns 

Ttafloant 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vaader  Jart 

Vento 

Vlaolosky 

Volkmer 

VncanoTlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washlncton 

Waters 

Waiman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WUUama 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Toanr(AX) 

Zimmer 


Senders 

Stomp 

Zellff 
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Gibbons 

Honchton 

Hofhes 

Jontz 

Kins 

Lehman  (FL) 

Martin 

Martinez 

Mavrooles 

MiUer  (CA) 
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Moody 
Mrazek 
Myers 
Nscle 

Owens  (NT) 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Weldon 

Tates 

Toonc  (FL) 


Mr.  BUI  TON  of  Indiana  changed  his 
vote  from  'nay"  to  "yea. 

So  the  n  solution  was  agreed  to. 

The  resu  It  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  r(  icorded. 

A  motiop  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNiJLTY).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 123  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole^  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  ihe  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  121). 
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IN  Th4  OOMMTrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  St^te  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration iof  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Rfes.  121)  revising  the  congres- 
sional bu(lget  for  the  United  States 
Govemmeit  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and 
setting  fOBth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  fiscal  iears  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and 
1996,  with  Mr.  Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  flrst 
time. 
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Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr  Panetta]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  2V4  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
ftom  Ohio  [Mr.  Oraoison]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  2V^  hours.  Said  time  will  In- 
clude a  i>eriod  of  2  hours  on  the  subject 
of  economic  goals  and  policies. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  do  want  to  alert  Members  as  to 
what  the  schedule  will  be  between 
today  and  tomorrow.  I  would  yield  to 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
fW>m  Ohio  [Mr.  Oradison],  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

BIr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  would  be  helpfUl  to  the  general 
membership  of  the  House,  as  well  as  for 
the  members  of  our  committee  and 
others  who  wish  to  participate  in  this 
debate,  if  we  could  have  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  ground  rules  for  today, 
when  votes  might  be  anticipated,  and 
how  the  debate  might  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Humphrey-Hawkins  portion 
and  the  general  debate  on  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Ohio  for  that  inquiry.  For 
the  information  of  Members,  we  have  5 
hours  of  general  debate,  3  hours  that 
would  be  taken  by  the  committee,  and 
2  hours  that  would  be  provided  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  under  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  debate  section  of 
the  budget. 

My  intention  would  be  that  we  would 
complete  all  general  debate  today  and 
not  get  Into  any  of  the  specific  amend- 
ments; that  amendments  and  votes  on 
those  amendments  would  take  place  to- 
morrow, with  my  hope  being  that  we 
could  conclude  all  of  the  amendments 
and  go  to  final  passage,  hopefully  by 
the  end  of  the  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  shield  further,  at  what 
point  today  might  we  expect  to  turn 
control  of  the  time  over  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  representatives? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  anticipate  that  we  would  prob- 
ably do  general  debate  for  approxi- 
mately 2  hours,  and  then  at  that  point 
allow  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  proceed  with  their  debate.  If  we  have 
1  hour  remaining,  we  would  then  con- 
clude the  debate  with  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenaan  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to   the    gentleman   from   Texas    [Mr. 

AIUIKT]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand there  are  2  hours  of  debate  on 
what  is  called  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
portion.  Would  that  be  equally  divided 
between  myself  and  a  Member  on  your 
side?  

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  my  understanding  is 
that  that  2  hours  is  to  be  equally  di- 


vided. One  hour  will  be  allowed  for  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  and 
1  hour  will  probably  go  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton] 
from  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
we  be  prepared  to  start  about  2  hours 
from  now? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  121,  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
1992.  As  always,  always,  it  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  put  together  a  budget  res- 
olution. There  are  a  lot  of  tough  and 
difficult  choices  that  must  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  budget  res- 
olution that  I  am  aware  of,  either  by 
Presidents  of  this  country  or  by  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress,  that  satisfies 
everyone  on  every  issue.  But  it  is  the 
overall  balance  of  priorities  that  I  ask 
Members  to  consider  as  we  debate  this 
budget. 

Because  budgets  are  not  just  dollar 
signfr— they  are  not  just  numbers— they 
set  out  priorities  for  the  Nation,  a  di- 
rection for  the  Nation.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  draw  the  attention  of  Members 
to  as  we  discuss  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  four  areas 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  in  the  budget. 
One  is  obviously  focusing  on  discipline 
and  the  constraints  established  by  the 
budget  agreement  worked  out  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

The  second  area  was  to  focus  on 
working  families  and  the  programs 
that  basically  serve  the  working  fami- 
lies of  this  country. 

The  third  was  to  focus  on  economic 
strength  and  areas  that  we  felt  were 
most  important  to  commit  resources  in 
order  to  rebuild  the  Nation's  economic 
strength  for  the  rest  of  the  1990's  and 
into  the  next  century. 

The  last  area  was  just  basic  fairness, 
fairness  to  the  most  vulnerable  Ameri- 
cans in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly  discuss 
each  of  those  areas.  First  of  all,  with 
regard  to  budget  discipline,  the  first 
question  we  had  to  confront  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  in  the 
House  was  whether  or  not  we  intended 
to  stick  to  the  discipline  established  by 
the  budget  agreement  reached  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  last 
year.  The  decision  by  both  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  budget  and  by  the  budget 
that  we  present  to  the  Congress  is  that 
we  will  adhere  to  that  agreement.  We 
are  going  to  stick  by  the  terms  that 
were  established  in  that  agreement  for 
the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  means  that  we 
were  operating,  obviously,  under  some 
severe  constraints.  It  means  essen- 
tially that  we  had  to  meet  the  spending 
cape  established  in  three  areas:  the  de- 
fense area;  foreign  aid,  international 
aid;  and  the  spending  cap  on  domestic 
spending. 

The  budget  that  we  present  here  is 
either  at  or  below  each  of  those  caps. 
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In  addition  to  that,  we  require  that 
any  entitlement  or  tax  changes,  either 
a  potential  expansion  on  entitlement 
programs  or  any  of  the  proposed  tax 
benefits  that  have  been  discussed  in  a 
number  of  areas,  that  those  would  have 
to  be  paid  for,  paid  for  either  through 
additional  taxes  or  jwid  for  through 
spending  cuts  in  other  areas.  That  is 
the  basic  pay  as  you  go  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  budget  agreement. 

So  this  budget  adheres  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  agreement  in  both 
meeting  the  spending  caps  that  were 
established  and  in  meeting  the  pay  as 
you  go  requirement.  Without  question, 
as  we  proceed  through  this  year  and  I 
am  sure  over  these  next  few  years, 
there  will  continue  to  be  pressures  to 
alter  that  agreement  whether  through 
tax  cuts  or  spending  increases  in  one 
area  or  another.  But  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  we  in  the  Congress  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  American  people 
that  when  it  comes  to  budget  con- 
straint, when  it  comes  to  budget  dis- 
cipline, we  Intend  to  stick  by  the 
agreement. 

We  are  now  facing  tremendous  defi- 
cits in  this  coimtry.  As  Members  know, 
we  are  looking  at  budget  deficits  under 
this  budget  proposal,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal  of  anywhere 
from  $280  billion  to  S290  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1992.  If  we  then  subtract  the 
Social  Security  surplus  from  that  cal- 
culation, we  are  looking  at  deficits 
that  exceed  $360  billion. 

Obviously  a  good  portion  of  that  defi- 
cit represents  matters  that  are  not 
within  the  fiscal  control  of  the  Budget 
Conunlttee;  $100  billion  of  that  number 
is  basically  conmiltted  to  the  S&L 
bailout.  Approximately  $60  billion  of 
that  number,  $64  billion,  is  due  to  fall- 
en receipts  as  a  result  of  the  recession. 
So  there  is  a  core  deficit  problem  of 
about  $130  billion  that  still  remains  for 
this  country  over  these  next  5  years. 

Hopefully,  hopefully  if  we  stay  with- 
in the  constraint  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment, the  S&L  situation  ultimately  be- 
gins to  reverse  itself,  and  we  can  pull 
out  of  the  recession,  we  can  begin  to 
get  back  on  the  track  of  reducing  these 
horrendous  deficits  that  confront  us. 
Spending  restraint  and  lower  deficits 
help  keep  Interest  rates  down,  encour- 
age investment  to  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy and  reduce  our  trade  deficit  with 
our  national  competitors.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  are  obligated,  duty 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  discipline  estab- 
lished in  the  agreement. 

The  second  focus  of  this  budget  is  to 
try  to  focus  on  that  group  within  our 
society  who  we  feel  have  paid  the  high- 
est price  as  a  result  of  the  1980's.  Dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  the  combination  of 
growing  deficits,  trade  imbalances, 
poor  productivity,  and  reduced  incomes 
have  taken  their  greatest  toll  from 
America's  working  families.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  for  these 
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fkmllles  to  properly  educate,  to  feed,  to 
care  for,  to  protect  their  children. 
Lack  of  competitiveness,  energy.  Inse- 
curity, a  decaying  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  growing  unemplojnnent 
threaten  their  future  economic  secu- 
rity. When  these  families  face  tough 
times,  they  have  no  choice  but  to 
tighten  their  belts  and  reorder  their 
IHiorltles.  This  Nation  can  do  no  less. 

The  budget  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee seeks  to  reverse  the  trends  during 
the  IMO'8  and  tries  to  look  ahead  to  the 
rest  of  this  decade  and  to  the  next  cen- 
tury to  strengthen  both  the  family  and 
the  Nation  as  we  enter  the  2l8t  cen- 
tury. The  committee  budget  reorders 
the  priorities  expressed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  reallocating  $13  bil- 
lion to  target  the  Nation's  resources  on 
the  needs  of  working  families  and  pro- 
grams, and  also  to  try  to  rebuild  the 
long-term  economic  strength  that  is 
essential  for  the  future.  We  reject  $46 
billion  In  cuts  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent over  5  years  including  Medicare 
and  veterans'  programs:  S3.5  billion  in 
cuts  is  inroposed  in  the  President's 
budget  for  veterans'  programs  over 
these  next  5  yeare.  Cuts  In  the  Student 
Loan  Program,  cuts  in  the  Foster  Care 
Program,  in  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance and  in  family  programs,  S46  bil- 
lion that  we  reject  because  they  impact 
on  those  working  families  and  they  im- 
pact on  the  most  vulnerable  citizens 
within  our  society. 

The  basic  focus  of  reordering  or 
reallocation  of  resources  is  on  children. 
We  believe  that  in  our  society  there 
needs  to  be  a  refocus  of  attention  on 
the  needs  of  children.  Too  many  chil- 
dren are  today  bom  in  ill  health  and 
are  poorly  educated,  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  we  cannot  maintain  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world.  The  executives  of  five  major 
corporations  told  the  House  Budget 
Committee  in  a  recent  hearing,  "The 
health,  well-being  and  education  of 
children  is  pivotal  to  keeping  the  Unit- 
ed States  competitive  in  an  increas- 
ingly international  economy.  In  addi- 
tion, a  heavy  human  toll  is  exacted 
when  children  grow  up  in  conditions 
that  effectively  deny  them  the  chance 
to  attain  their  fUU  potential." 

The  United  States  today  has  one  of 
the  highest  infant  mortality  rates 
among  the  industrialized  nations.  Each 
year  40.000.  40.000  Amercian  infants  die 
before  their  first  birthday.  According 
to  a  recent  study,  one  American  child 
in  eight  faces  persistent  hunger.  More 
than  12  million  American  children 
today  live  in  households  below  the  pov- 
erty line. 

The  committee  budget  attempts  to 
redirect  our  resources  at  these  children 
by  providing  S6.3  billion  for  the  follow- 
ing key  programs: 

First  of  all  on  nutrition.  One  of  the 
programa  that  works  and  we  know  it 
works  is  the  Women.  Infiants.  and  Chil- 
dren feeding  program.  The  decision  of 


the  conimlttee  is  that  this  is  a  program 
that  we  ought  to  put  on  a  track  toward 
full  funding,  and  we  do  that.  We  in- 
crease that  program  by  $350  million  for 
1992,  and  we  propose  full  funding  for 
the  WIC  Program  by  1996,  exactly  the 
track  established  by  the  executives 
who  tettifled  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. '■ 

Second,  education  is  another  major 
priority  for  our  children,  and  there 
again  ^ead  Start  is  a  program  that 
works,  fre  know  it  works,  but  it  is  not 
being  f\illy  funded.  It  is  a  program  that 
we  try  to  target  for  full  funding  in  the 
1990's  with  an  increase  of  $350  million 
in  1992,  adding,  incidentally,  some 
72,000  children  to  that  program  so  that 
they  can  benefit  f^om  the  Head  Start 
Program. 

We  also  provide  an  Increase  of  $2  bil- 
lion over  current  levels,  three  times 
the  ameunt  in  the  President's  budget 
for  the  [basic  education  programs  that 
are  important  to  our  children,  elemen- 
tary aitd  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. Pell  grants,  compensatory  edu- 
cation, special  education  and  histori- 
cally black  colleges.  All  of  those  are 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  Invest  in 
our  chilpren  for  the  future. 

In  addition,  in  the  health  care  area, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  try 
to  support  the  progitun  that  are  there 
to  prevent  infant  mortal- 
President  proposed  cutting 
and  child  health,  community 
it  health  and  other  programs 
to  establish  some  regional 
targeting  in  about  10  areas.  We  reject 
that,  because  the  problem  of  infant 
mortality  is  not  just  an  urban  problem, 
it  is  an  urban  and  rural  problem  in  this 
country.  For  that  reason  we  provide  al- 
most $5^  million  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes; of  Health,  for  programs  in 
community  and  migrant  health,  mater- 
nal and  child  health  and  in  childhood 
immunisation  progrrams  that  serve 
both  urIMJi  and  rural  areas. 

Last,  when  it  comes  to  drugs,  the 
scourge  that  all  parents  are  concerned 
about  for  their  children,  we  provide  an 
increase  of  12  percent,  $1.2  billion,  tar- 
geted at  antidrug  programs  relating  to 
enforcement,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment.   I 

The  tfiird  area  that  we  focus  on  is 
economic  strength,  because  we  can  pro- 
vide all  pf  the  programs  we  want,  but  if 
we  do  not  have  a  strong  economy  for 
the  future  we  will  never  get  ahead,  we 
will  never  be  able  to  compete  or 
strengtl^en  our  own  society. 

I  D  1400 

For  ^lat  reason,  we  have  targeted 
competitiveness  so  that  we  can  begin 
to  comoete  with  the  other  nations  like 
Japan  and  Oermany  in  the  modem 
world.   I 

The  aommlttee  budget  contains  a 
total  ofjss.l  billion  targeted  to  invest- 
ments iti  three  key  areas.  One  is  com- 
petitivebess.  An  increase  of  S1.9  billion 
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for  progran  s  that  improve  the  Nation's 
competitiv(  ness.  Basic  research  is  in- 
creased, intiludlng  $406  million  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  science 
and  math  education,  advanced  tech- 
nology pnjgrams.  economic  develop- 
ment and.  in  addition,  we  provide  $266 
million  for  job  training  programs,  all 
aimed  at  Improving  competitiveness 
within  our  society.  Those  are  good  in- 
vestments for  the  future.  Those  are 
ones  we  ou^ht  to  support. 

Einergy  is  another  area.  What 
astounds  me  is  the  failure  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  to  direct  Itself  at  our 
societ's  enef-gy  vulnerability. 

The  President  proposes  cutting  $242 
million  troia  energy  programs,  cutting 
them,  cutting  programs  that  help  in 
the  develo^ent  of  alternatives,  cut- 
ting progratms  that  would  develop  in- 
centives for  conservation. 

What  we  (lo  in  this  budget  is  provide 
$850  millioti  for  energy  conservation, 
for  energy  ft&D.  for  alternative-fuel  ve- 
hicles, for  low-income  weatherization 
and  for  efforts  to  expand  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  all  programs  aimed 
at  developlhg  energy  security  for  the 
future.         I 

Last,  we  try  to  stress  infrastructure, 
a  conrniltntent  to  invest  in  expanding 
and  improving  the  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture, because  that  is  related  to  our 
ability  to  (iompete  and  to  expand  for 
the  future. 

For  highuays,  we  provide  $1  billion 
in  terms  of  budget  authority.  $537  mil- 
lion more  than  the  President,  and  we 
also  provld^  additional  funds  above  the 
President  f^r  mass  transit  and  for  Am- 
trak.  We  also  provide  $1  billion  for 
aviation,  meeting  the  President's  num- 
ber in  that  area. 

The  fourtih  area  that  we  focus  on  is 
fairness  for  Americans.  The  Federal 
Oovemmenc  must  promote  both 
growth  and  fairness  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. That  is  a  basic  principle  that  we 
try  to  direct  ourselves  toward. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  5- 
year  cuts  in  the  following  programs 
that  hit  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  so- 
ciety: $25.2  billion  in  cuts  in  the  Medi- 
care Program,  mostly  targeted  to  pro- 
viders. We  have  lost  500  hospitals  in 
this  country  over  the  last  few  yeare  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas.  There  are 
many  more  hospitals  that  are  on  the 
verge  of  shutting  down.  Is  that  the  way 
to  help  senior  citizens  in  this  country- 
shutting  dolwn  more  hospitals,  cutting 
off  the  fUnds  that  are  available  in  the 
Medicare  Frogram?  Absolutely  not, 
particular!]^  after,  in  the  budget  agree- 
ment, we  adopted  $43  billion  in  savings 
in  the  Medicare  Program.  We  reject 
that  cut. 

We  rejecc  the  cut  in  veterans'  pro- 
grams of  $i.S  billion  at  a  time  when 
this  countiy  has  come  together  saying 
that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  provide 
help  to  those  veterans  who  are  return- 
ing from  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  are 
going  to  suodenly  enact  $3.5  billion  in 
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cuts  in  comiwiuation  and  housing  for 
the  Nation's  veterans?  It  makes  no 
sense.  So  we  reject  that. 

Guaranteed  student  loans;  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  cut  almost  )700  million 
from  guaranteed  student  loans,  the 
basic  urogram  that  gives  children  an 
opportunity  not  just  to  get  through  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  but  to 
get  to  college.  Tou  want  to  expand  op- 
portunities in  this  country?  Give  a  stu- 
dent a  chance  to  be  able  to  go  to  col- 
lege. We  reject  that  cut. 

We  reject  $1.7  billion  in  foster-care- 
program  cuts  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  also  reject  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance cuts  of  S905  million  at  a  time 
when  we  are  worried  about  the  impact 
of  trade  within  our  society.  When  jobs 
are  being  lost,  are  we  going  to  cut  the 
only  program  that  can  provide  a  safety 
net  for  those  workers  impacted? 

We  tdso  reject  the  cuts  on  maternal 
and  child  health  care  and  also  in  rural 
development.  The  President  has  also 
cut  child  nutrition  and  Pell  grant  bene- 
fits by  suggesting  that  somehow  fami- 
lies with  incomes  as  low  as  S23,500  a 
year  should  not  benefit  from  those  pro- 
grams. We  reject  that. 

We  do  accept  the  need  to  look  at 
means-testing  for  income-related  for- 
mulas both  with  regard  to  Medicare  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  agriculture,  and 
the  committee's  budget  provides  those 
directions  to  the  committees  of  juris- 
diction. 

But  in  each  area  related  to  those  vul- 
nerable Americans,  the  committee  does 
not  go  at  those  individuals,  does  not 
make  their  life  worse  in  our  society, 
but  tries  to  help  them.  The  elderly:  We 
not  only  reject  the  cuts  in  Medicare, 
but  we  provide  for  additional  funds  for 
the  administration  of  both  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  itself. 

The  veterans'  programs;  a  Sl.l  billion 
Increase  is  provided  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

For  farmers,  we  Include  $701  million 
more  than  the  President's  budget,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  poverty 
areas  with  regard  to  the  homeless,  and 
also  the  victims  of  AIDS  within  our  so- 
ciety. 

To  do  this  required  some  tough  deci- 
sions. You  cannot  reorder  $13  billion  in 
the  budget  without  having  to  make 
tough  choices,  and  we  had  to  do  that. 
We  made  across-the-board  cuts  In  al- 
most 60  Federal  programs  including  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 
They  are  not  only  frozen  but  they  are 
cut  an  additional  percentage  point 
below  a  freese. 

We  also  targeted  specific  cuts  in 
postal  subsidies  and  noncompetitive 
grants  and  in  various  Federal  construc- 
tion programs.  We  also  recommend  the 
elimination  of  programs  including 
urban  homeeteadlng,  section  312  rehab 
loans,  rental  rehab  grants,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  programs  that  we  included 


in  the  housing  authorization  bill  last 
year  for  termination. 

The  resolution  also  asks  that  a  num- 
ber of  commissions  be  examined  for 
termination,  consolidation,  or  inde- 
pendent funding.  There  are  a  number  of 
these  commissions  in  the  executive 
branch,  and,  very  frankly,  they  are  in 
desperate  need  of  either  being  termi- 
nated or  consolidated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  some  of  the 
key  areas  that  we  confront  in  this 
budget  and  obviously,  as  the  debate 
proceeds,  we  will  debase  not  only  these 
issues  but  other  areas  as  well. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  during  this 
debate  the  argument  that  the  commit- 
tee budget  really  did  not  make  that 
many  changes  in  the  President's  budg- 
et, that  we  just  tinkered  around  the 
edges.  Only  in  Washington,  DC,  does 
anyone  have  the  nerve  to  say  that  S13 
billion  in  readjustments,  in 
reallocations,  is  just  tinkering  with 
the  edges.  Only  in  Washington,  DC, 
would  anyone  suggest  that  rejecting 
$46  billion  in  cuts  in  Medicare,  in  veter- 
ans' programs,  in  student-loan  pro- 
grams, that  that  is  just  tinkering  on 
the  edges. 

Do  not  ask  those  who  put  on  the 
green  eyeshades.  Ask  the  people  who 
are  affected  by  these  programs  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  difference.  Ask  the 
laid-on^  worker  who  is  looking  for  job- 
training  funds.  Ask  the  children,  the  5 
minion  children,  who  live  in  hunger 
whether  the  money  that  we  provide  for 
the  WIC  Program  and  for  the  feeding 
programs  makes  a  difference.  Ask  the 
250,000  pregnant  women  in  our  society 
afflicted  with  crack  and  passing  that 
on  to  their  children  whether  or  not  the 
ftmding  we  provide  to  deal  with  those 
pregnant  women  makes  any  difference 
or  not.  Ask  the  30  million  elderly  who 
benefit  from  Medicare  whether  reject- 
ing the  cuts  in  the  Medicare  Program 
makes  any  difference  or  not  to  them 
individually.  And  ask  the  27  million 
veterans  in  this  country  whether  or  not 
they  are  prepared  to  have  their  housing 
costs  go  up  or  their  pensions  cut. 

I  will  rest  the  case  for  this  budget  on 
the  judgment  of  those  who  need  this 
help,  the  elderly,  the  veteran,  the  stu- 
dent, the  child. 

This  budget  reaffirms  this  Nation's 
belief  in  helping  people,  in  helping 
working  families,  and  in  helping  those 
in  desperate  straits.  It  tells  the  coun- 
try about  our  hopes  for  the  future,  a 
better  economy,  better  jobs,  healthier 
and  better  educated  children. 

This  is  not  just  a  green-eyeshade  ex- 
ercise. It  is  meant  to  give  hope  to  peo- 
ple that  we  have  left  behind  in  the 
1980's,  and  that  we  are  trying  to 
strengthen  for  the  1990's. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  ask  the 
Members  to  supiwrt  the  committee's 
budget  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chalrmam,  once  again  the  Demo- 
crats, who  run  this  place,  are  bringing 
to  the  floor  legislation  designed  to  put 
them  on  the  side  of  the  angels — and  the 
President  and  his  supporters  in  as  bad 
a  light  as  possible.  In  other  words  we 
have  before  us  the  trial  balloon  of  the 
week. 

I  do  not  blame  my  Democratic 
friends  for  trying,  but  the  differences 
between  what  the  President's  budget 
would  do  and  what  they  would  do  are 
so  slight,  I  do  not  understand  why  they 
bother.  Considering  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  had  since  February  to  tear 
apart  the  President's  budget,  it  is  re- 
markable they  find  so  little  to  change. 

They  agree  with  the  President  in 
budget  authority  for  defense  and  inter- 
national spending.  They  are  close  to 
the  President  in  total  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending — or  at  least  they 
seem  to  be. 

TABLE  1— COMPARISON  OF  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET  TO 
DEMOCRATS' BUDGET 
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What  are  the  changes  in  the  flinc- 
tions  our  Democratic  friends  talk  so 
much  about?  They  call  for  increasing 
outlays,  over  the  President,  by  3.2  per- 
cent in  education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services — function  500; 
by  3.6  percent  in  health— function  550; 
by  1.1  percent  in  Transportation — func- 
tion 400;  and  so  forth. 

About  $5  billion  is  taken  away  from 
some  domestic  discretionary  ftmctions 
and  about  $8  billion  is  added  to  others. 
This  nets  out  to  a  change  of  $2.8  bil- 
lion—which is  1.3  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic discretionary  total,  and  a  whopping 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  entire 
budget.  This  they  call  a  reordering  of 
priorities. 
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TABU  2.— UNSPECFEO  REDUCTNWS  M  THE  DEMO- 
CRATS' BUDGET  BY  FUNCTKM— REDUCTIONS  FROM 
CBO  FREEZE  LEVEL 
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In  short,  the  Demoorats  have  merely 
rearranged  a  few  of  the  deck  chairs— 
but  their  rhetoric  siiggests  that  they 
have  steered  the  entire  ship  of  state  on 
a  new  coarse. 

Their  budget,  which  we  are  told  re- 
flects Democratic  priorities,  is  99.44 
percent  George  Bush.  It  Is  a  me  too 
budget.  Given  the  choice  between  the 
substitute  and  the  real  thing.  I  would 
rather  support  the  real  thing — the 
President's  budget. 

Now,  my  ftiends  across  the  aisle  will 
say  there  are  features  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  even  many  Repub- 
licans do  not  like.  They  will  say  there 
are  things  we  would  change  in  it. 

But  fkankly.  that  is  saying  next  to 
nothing.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
woold  like  to  ftmd  a  little  more  spend- 


ing for  {his  or  her  district.  Some  would 
like  to  jspend  more  on  science,  some  on 
health jcare,  some  on  tran8poi*tation. 
Bat  a  Budget  is  a  consensus  document 
that  warks  with  finite  resources.  It  in- 
volves padeoCb.  I  have  absolutely  no 
doubt  phat  many  Democrats  would 
change]  their  version  too  if  they  were 
not  under  such  pressure  to  avoid  giving 
the  President  credit  for  sending  us  a 
budget  I  that  was  not  dead  on  arrival 
and  is,  to  this  day,  very  much  alive. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  in  the  mar- 
ginal atreas  where  the  Democrats  do 
clalna  io  set  a  new  course,  the  dif- 
ferences actually  weigh  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  President — even  by  the 
Democrats'  own  criteria.  Consider  the 
foUowlfg: 

The  Democrats  fret  about  growing 
unemployment  and  threats  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  security,*  yet  they 
offer  nb  proposals  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  through  the  proven 
mechanism  of  the  markets.  The  Presi- 
dent recommends  a  package  of  incen- 
tives fctt- savings  and  investment. 

The  Democrats  have  decried  what 
they  hajve  called  a  decade  of  disinvest- 
ment'  jtmder  Republican  administra- 
tions. Tet  the  Democrats  caimlballze 
the  President's  efforts  to  boost  re- 
sources in  science  and  research — one  of 
the  few  Government  spending  cat- 
egories! with  a  clear  track  record  of 
substantial  return  on  investment. 

They  jhave  marched  under  the  banner 
of  fainiess.  But  the  Democrats  reject 
the  President's  efforts  to  redirect  bene- 
fits toMtard  those  who  most  need  them. 
The  Democrats  are  satisfied  with  a  sta- 
tus quo  that  delivers  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  transfer  payments  to  upper 
Income  individuals— paid  for  by  the 
very  wprking  families  the  Democrats 
claim  tt  be  protecting. 

They  stress  the  Importance  of  long- 
term  budget  restraint,  but  ignore  $34.5 
billion  In  5-year  savings  proposed  by 
the  President  in  the  arena  that  most 
needs  serious  and  prompt  attention: 
mandatory  entitlement  spending— 
which  threatens  to  bankrupt  the  hos- 
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pltal  insur  mce  trust  ftmd  in  15  years. 
More  Important,  they  have  offered  no 
recommendations  of  their  own.  They 
give  us  no  clue  as  to  how — using  Just 
the  Medicare  example— they  will  as- 
sure beneficiaries  that  money  will  be 
there  to  p*y  their  hospital  bills  when 
they  need  It.'  The  President's  budget 
offers  us  4  challenge  to  begin  facing 
the  entitlement  problem;  the  Demo- 
crats have  looked  the  other  way. 

In  an  Interesting  turn  of  events,  the 
Democrats  have  chosen  a  rosy  scenario 
economic  forecast  on  which  to  base 
their  spending  and  revenue  rec- 
ommendations— something  Republi- 
cans always  used  to  be  accused  of. 

In  short,  i  the  Democrats  have  strug- 
gled, and  tiailed,  to  come  up  with  a 
spending  plan  that  bears  any  signifi- 
cant differences  ttom  the  President's 
budget.  B^t  where  they  think  they 
have  distinguished  themselves,  they 
have  fumisned  precisely  the  reasons  to 
support  tl^  President's  budget,  not 
their  own. 

Let  us  fa^e  it,  the  Democrats  are  try- 
ing to  make  an  event  of  a  nonevent. 
Even  if  the  Democrats  had  truly  pro- 
found policnr  options  to  offer,  this  rit- 
ual is  mostly  a  wearisome  charade. 
Whatever  number  we  set  for  appro- 
priated accounts  can— and  if  history  is 
any  guide  will — ^be  changed  around,  not 
in  public  v|ew  on  this  floor,  but  in  se- 
cret by  the  senior  Democrats  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Further- 
more, therf  are  Members  of  this  body 
who  believe  we  will  wind  up  with  no 
budget  resolution  at  all.  that  appro- 
priations Will  go  forward  with  the  1990 
Budget  E^nforcement  Act  as  a  guide.  So 
much  for  the  relevance  of  this  debate. 

As  the  Ranking  Republican  on  the 
Budget  Coihmittee,  I  am  delighted  to 
try  to  malie  these  next  few  hours  as 
meaningful  as  possible.  But  I  know 
enough  to  puggest  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  pu|t>lic  not  take  this  too  seri- 
ously. 

Meanwhi^.  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  with 
the  show. 
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D  1410 

Mr.  Cluinnan,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMillan],  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Bfr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  second  year 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  which  set  spending  cape, 
mandatory  paygo  provisions  and  tax 
adjustments  to  reduce  the  baseline  def- 
icit by  SSOO  billion  over  5  years.  The  ul- 


timate goal  is  a  balanced  budget  in 
1996. 

We  are  off  to  a  slow  start  due  to  the 
essential  funding  of  deposit  Insurance 
and  the  recession  which  together  Im- 
pacts the  1991  and  1992  deficits  about 
$150  billion.  We  are  struggling  with  a 
structural  deficit  of  $170  billion  in  1991. 
To  achieve  our  objectives  for  balancing 
the  budget,  we  must  hold  outlay 
growth  to  half  the  rate  of  inflation 
with  no  new  taxes  f^m  this  point  on. 


The  President's  budget  holds  outlay 
Increases  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  2.6  per- 
cent of  fiscal  year  1991.  The  Democratic 
budget  is  slightly  higher.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  President's  budget  limits 
compound  outlays  growth  to  1.8  per- 
cent tcom  1991  to  1S66. 

Both  adhere  to  the  Budget  Bnf<»ce- 
ment  Act  for  1992  targets  even  though 
on  a  comparable  basis,  the  Democrat 
deficit  is  about  $10  billion  higher  than 
the  President's. 
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There  are  many  on  this  side  of  the 
alale.  and  some  on  the  other,  who 
would  have  inreferred  no  tax  increases 
and  greater  spending  restraint  last 
year.  The  votes  were  not  there  and  we 
passed  the  comiHX>ml8e  Budget  En- 
forcement Act.  We  wUl  have  two  sub- 
stitutes  on  the  Republican  side  which 
seek  to  achieve  greater  spending  re- 
straint. 

The  President  and  the  Republicans 
might  say  we  achieved  99.5  percent  of 
our  proposals. 

Proposed  Democratic  changes 
amount  to  only  45  additions  totaling 
S8.2S2  billion  and  17  decreases  totaling 
S6J336  billion  out  of  l.OOS  discretionary 
accounts,  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
total  outlays  of  U.4  trillion. 

We  will  hear  a  lot  of  exaggerated 
rhetoric  about  the  necessity  of  those 
changes  and  its  Impact  on  life  in  Amer- 
ica but  the  real  truth  is  that  they  are 
minor  adjustments  at  the  expense  of 
another.  In  most  cases,  it  is  simply  a 
case  of  "one-upping"  the  President  and 
the  Republicans  with  a  little  more 
money  for  energy,  housing,  education, 
health  and  welfare  at  the  expense  of  re- 
search and  development,  environment, 
unemployment  insurance  and  SSI,  Jus- 
tice and  tax  enforcement. 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  body  that 
does  not  believe  that  if  the  President 
had  proposed  SlOO  billion  in  new  spend- 
ing on  education  programs,  the  Demo- 
crats would  hold  a  press  conference  and 
charge.  "The  President  and  the  Repub- 
licans are  Insensitive  to  children  and 
public  education:  we  think  we  should 
spend  saOO  billion?"  We  would  never 
win  that  kind  of  bidding  war  but  a 
more  fundamental  question  would  ask 
if  the  children  would  be  better  off? 
These  are  the  type  of  questions  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  will  force  us 
to  ask  now  and  in  the  future;  we  must 
give  more  attention  to  successftil  man- 
agement of  realistic  objectives  rather 
than  Just  hope  that  more  money  will 
solve  all  of  our  jHroblems. 

But  now  that  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  has  been  passed  and  both 
■ides  have  agreed  to  flatten  out  aggre- 
gate Federal  spending  for  the  next  5 
yean,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  find  in- 
novative wajrs  to  get  more  impact  for 
more  people  on  a  constrained  budget. 
That  is  a  formula  that  both  sides  can 
win  on  if  we  look  for  more  cost-effec- 
tive means  rather  than  continue  down 
the  time-worn  grame  of  pumping  more 
aqd  more  money  into  Federal  programs 
without  holding  them  accountable  for 
meeting  specific  objectives. 

One  example  of  success  is  the  defense 
budget  which  is  managing  a  reduction 
In  real  terms  of  close  to  3  percent  per 
year  as  we  downsize  our  forces.  The 
Perdan  Oulf  war  showed  us  that  we 
can.  in  fact,  get  better  results  out  of  a 
shrinking  budget.  Suppose  we  did  the 
lame  in  the  areas  of  education,  housing 
or  health  care? 


The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  re- 
quires 4  5-year  reconciliation  and  the 
President's  proposal  does  that  with  ini- 
tiatives to  stimulate  higher  economic 
growth  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  cost-effective  alternatives  that 
enhance  essential  policy  goals  and  Oov- 
emmenti  services. 

My  colleagues,  the  real  work  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  authorizing 
committees  and  the  Appropriations 
Conrniiftees  lies  ahead  of  us.  It  is  going 
to  be  ^ugh  to  live  within  the  dis- 
cipline pf  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
and  address  the  foreign  and  domestic 
challenges  we  face. 

The  discipline  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment requires  that  we  hold  spending 
Increases  to  an  average  rate  of  about  2 
percent,  from  fiscal  year  1991  to  1996. 
That  aseumes  that  we  want  a  balanced 
budget  In  1996  without  any  more  tax  in- 
creases.. The  Republican  budget  does 
Just  that.  And  It  includes  better  man- 
agemen ;  in  entitlements  as  one  means 
of  achie  vlng  It.  Otherwise,  it  will  have 
to  come  from  domestic  discretionary 
spending  as  it  is  in  defense  spending. 

The  situation  compels  us  to  look  at 
reforms;  in  entitlement  programs,  not 
to  reduce  essential  services,  not  to  ig- 
nore uninet  needs,  but  to  forthrlghtly 
address  the  causes  of  costs  running  out 
of  control.  If  we  fall  to  address  the 
causes  of  nmaway  costs,  we  will  fail  to 
provide  the  resources  to  address  real 
needs. 

Healt]  and  Medicare  are  prime  exam- 
ples of  rhere  the  House  has  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  coming  year  to  make  sub- 
stantial progress.  Over  the  past  decade, 
the  health  function  of  the  budget  has 
increaseid  at  a  compound  rate  of  10.25 
percent  per  year,  primarily  in  Medic- 
aid. Meillcare  has  increased  by  10.36 
percent  compounded  per  year.  Contrary 
to  what^ou  might  hear  from  the  other 
side.  Republicans  propose  increases  of 

15.7  penjent  for  Health  and  8.9  percent 
for  Me<*care  in  1992.  The  Democrats 
propose  tonly  slightly  higher  Increases. 

16.8  percent  and  11.7  percent,  respec- 
tively, knd  accuse  the  President  of 
making  jhuge  cuts  to  Medicare  over  5 
years.  Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  political 
one-upmanship  which  erroneously 
measuree  concern  by  the  less  than  3 
percent  difference  in  increases  rather 
than  how  effectively  the  100  percent  we 
started  with  is  being  spent. 

But  these  are  two  functions  of  this 
budget  ihat  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  toigripe  with  if  we  really  want  to 
make  health  care  affordable  and  acces- 
sible to  everyone  in  this  country.  The 
budget  jrojections  for  the  next  5  years, 
assuming  no  change  in  policy,  are  stag- 
gering, a  compounded  increase  of  11.8 
percent  .annually  for  the  health  func- 
tion and  11  percent  annually  for  Medi- 
care. Thb  health  function  is  estimated 
to  go  up  from  $71.2  billion  in  1991  to 
over  $1^  billion  in  1996,  primarily  due 
to  the  ekpansion  of  Medicaid  coverage. 
Medicare  is  expected  to  go  up  almost  75 
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percent  by  1996  to  a  level  of  $177  billion 
per  year  and  the  hospital  trust  fund  is 
now  projected  to  be  exhausted  in  just 
15  years. 

Those  co^ts  are  being  driven  by  de- 
fensive medical  procedures  which  Sec- 
retary Louis  Sullivan  estimates  to  be 
about  $150  Ibilllon  per  year  out  of  our 
total  annual  national  health  care  ex- 
penditure Of  $650  billion  or  about  23 
percent,  ^e  are  spending  enormous 
amounts  of  private  and  Federal  money 
on  patient^  in  terminal  cases.  Defen- 
sive medlcaJ  costs  really  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  provide  doctors  and 
hospitals  with  evidence  they  have  done 
everjrthing  conceivable  to  a  patient 
even  if  thoee  procedures  are  not  nec- 
essary. We  also  have  the  problems  of 
duplication  of  capacity  and  excessive 
overhead  li  the  health  care  system, 
and  an  overdependence  on  curing  ill- 
ness rather  ithaii  promoting  wellness. 

We  have  Within  our  existing  means 
the  capacitor  to  resolve  the  issues  of 
lack  of  access  and  affordablllty  of  qual- 
ity health  care  If  we  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  in  this  session  of  Congress.  If 
you  just  look  at  what  this  Congress  is 
going  to  be  spending  on  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  alone  In  1996  and  you  conserv- 
atively estimate  that  25  percent  of 
those  expenditures  are  not  going  to 
help  the  parent  but  is  being  wasted  on 
other  factots,  then  we  will  be  spending 
about  $75  billion  more  per  year  than  we 
really  need  reo.  Another  way  to  look  at 
it  is  to  say  {that  we  would  have  $75  bil- 
lion more  per  year  to  meet  real  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  uninsured  or  the 
underinsureb.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
cost-effectiveness. 

My  hope  and  expectation  is  that  the 
Budget  Coinmittee  will  begin  next 
week  to  woBk  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to 
develop  guideline  alternatives  for  au- 
thorizing Qommittees  to  pursue  in 
health  care  land  other  fields  for  fiscal 
year  1993  aijd  beyond.  This  is  the  only 
committee  in  the  House  with  a  "global 
perspective'*  in  the  sense  that  it  should 
be  able  to  see  the  forest  and  the  trees. 
If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  will  once  again 
find  ourselves  perpetually  in  the  box  of 
budgeting  with  cosmetic  surgery  while 
the  patient  ^uccumbs  to  cancer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
President's  {proposal,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, let'f  start  debating  perform- 
ance and  c0st-efrectiveness  instead  of 
add-on  one-apmanship.  That  is  the  real 
way  to  helpworking  Americans. 

Mr.  PANEfTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  seconds  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  : 

I  think  tfaje  gentlenuin  makes  a  very 
good  point  with  regard  to  his  rec- 
ommendation about  looking  at  the 
broad  view  with  regard  to  the  budget 
programs.  I  think  we  do  need  to  focus 
on  oversight.  We  do  need  to  focus  on 
the  entitlements  generally,  because 
that  is  the  pne  aspect,  frankly,  of  the 
overall  budget  that  not  enough  atten- 
tion has  beep  paid  to,  and  hopefully  the 
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committee  can  begin  that  focos,  and  I 
thank  the  grentleman  for  that  i«c- 
ommendatlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  erentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
WISB]. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  find  the  arguments  against  the 
Democratic  budget  Interesting.  It 
seems  to  me  within  very  tight  con- 
straints the  gentleman  says  they  gave 
a  little  more  in  priorities  than  we  did. 
so  it  does  not  really  count  someway.  I 
also  find  the  argument  interesting  that 
this  is  really  99  percent  the  budget  of 
George  Bush. 

Could  I  suggest  that  last  year  when 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  did  not 
bother  to  offer  the  President's  budget, 
and  in  years  past  when  the  President's 
budget  was  offered  on  the  floor,  got  1 
vote,  got  12  votes,  I  think  eventually 
did  get  up  to  over  100  votes,  that  per- 
haps what  Is  happening  is  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  moving  more  toward 
the  priorities  of  this  country  and  to- 
ward the  priorities  of  the  Democratic 
majority  on  this  side.  That  may  be  why 
this  President's  budget  did  reflect  a  lit- 
tle more  some  of  the  priorities  of  this 
country. 

I  find  the  arguments  about  where  you 
gave  a  little  more  Inflrastructure,  a  lit- 
tle more  in  education,  that  is  not  real- 
ly significant.  I  think  they  are  really 
significant.  For  instance,  how  signifi- 
cant is  it  to  over  30  million  senior  citi- 
zens who  looked  with  real  dread  last 
year  at  the  budget  negotiations  to  see 
00  billion  dollars'  worth  of  Medicare 
cuts  and  saw  another  $25  billion  com- 
ing their  way.  That  was  rejected  In  the 
Democratic  budget,  not  the  President's 
budget. 

Veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, the  President's  proposed  reduc- 
tions of  SIM  billion,  rejected  in  the 
Democratic  budget. 

Crop  insurance,  $706  million  cuts,  re- 
jected in  the  Democratic  budget. 

Guaranteed  student  loans,  that  was 
going  to  be  cut,  interestingly  enough 
in  the  education  President's  budget, 
that  was  rejected  in  the  Democratic 
budget. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  at  a 
time  we  are  entering  the  Mexican  tne 
trade  discussions  and  perhaps  a  fast 
track  and  a  new  trade  agreement  which 
may  cost  many  more  thousands  of 
Americans  Jobs,  there  was  a  move  by 
the  administration  to  cut  $906  million 
teom  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program.  Luckily  and  thankfully,  that 
was  rejected  in  the  Democratic  budget. 
So  It  Is  not  Just  around  the  edges. 
These  are  very  significant  edges  and  it 
Is  time  to  give  the  edge  to  middle  In- 
conoe  people. 

D  1430 

What  I  think  a  budget  ought  to  be, 
and  this  is  not  all  that  I  would  like  it 
to  be  in  this  regard,  what  I  think  it  has 
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to  be  is  an  investment  budget,  we  need 
to  talk  about  ways  to  build  this  coun- 
try, ways  to  help  us  grow,  ways  to  help 
us  keep  it  strong  and  make  it  stronger, 
that  we  make  it  No.  1. 

So  this  budget  moves  us  farther  in 
that  regard  than  the  President's  budg- 
et. Whether  you  are  talking  about  half 
a  percent,  l-i>ercent,  5-percent,  10-per- 
cent Increase,  whatever  it  is,  anything 
you  do  to  move  us  that  much  further, 
that  much  quicker  to  being  No.  1,  then 
I  think  you  have  accomplished  some- 
thing. 

So  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  this 
budget  does  move  us  in  that  regard. 
Look  at  education:  I  happen  to  think 
that  the  Guaranteed  Student  Edu- 
cation Loan  Program  for  middle-in- 
come persons  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant programs  and  helps  us  with  the 
greatest  upward  mobility  that  we  could 
have.  Look  what  happened  in  World 
War  n  when  the  veterans  came  march- 
ing home  and  took  advantage  of  the  GI 
bill.  Well,  those  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded, not  cut  back.  The  President 
proposed  cutting  back  on  the  guaran- 
teed student  loans  and  Pell  grants. 

Indeed,  we  ought  to  be  continuing. 

Does  anyone  seriously  think  that  a 
family  with  S23,000  in  income  is  upper 
income  and  therefore  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  full  benefits  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program?  I  think  not. 
Tell  that  to  the  single  parent  who  is 
trying  to  make  it  with  two  kids  near- 
ing  college  age,  making  $30,000  a  year; 
tell  It  to  the  two-income  family, 
$30,000,  $35,000  a  year  with  children  in 
college  or  nearlng  colleage  age.  That  is 
a  basic  assistance  program,  basic  op- 
portunity program. 

Happily,  the  Democratic  budget  re- 
stores much  of  that  money. 

In  energy,  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  we  face  today  which  keeps  us 
competitive,  the  President's  budget 
would  have  cut  50  percent  in  fossil  fuel 
research  and  development.  It  would 
have  terminated  the  fifth  round  of  the 
clean  coal  technology  program.  This 
Congress  spent  months,  years,  actually 
tnring,  along  with  the  President,  to  get 
a  Clean  Air  Act,  trying  to  clean  our 
Nation's  air,  and  yet  his  budget  would 
have  terminated  the  fifth  round  of  the 
clean  coal  technology.  It  would  have 
delayed  until  mid-1993  additional  fill- 
ing of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
That  is  our  tank,  that  is  our  spare  ftiel 
tank,  held  in  reserve  against  crises 
such  as  we  Just  experienced  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Happily,  what  the  committee 
did,  and  the  Democratic  budget  in- 
creases by  $850  million  the  amount  for 
energy  overall,  filling  the  SPRO  at  a 
faster  rate,  restoring  research  and  de- 
velopment money  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, alternate  energy,  fuel  cells,  re- 
storing the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram, providing  and  also  recommend- 
ing that  there  be  $25,000  altemate-ftiel 
vehicles  purchased  and,  of  course,  ex- 
panding vital  energy  conservation. 


It  is  interesting  we  hear  so  much 
about  a  national  energy  policy  coming 
from  the  White  House,  and  yet  at  the 
very  time  when  we  have  something  to 
do  to  deal  with  it.  the  very  time  they 
have  a  chance,  what  they  choose  to  do 
is  cut  back. 

In  health,  the  Medicare  cuts  go  with- 
out speaking— $25  billion  of  additional 
Medicare  cuts  are  rejected  in  this 
budget.  In  fact,  I  think  all  of  our  senior 
citizens  appreciate  the  significance  of 
that.  But  also,  yes,  there  are  some 
small  areas  which  are  very  big  areas  if 
you  come  from  a  rural  area.  A  $26  mil- 
lion Increase  for  migrant  health  cen- 
ters, an  Increase  of  $20  million,  which  I 
was  happy  to  reconunend  In  our  caucus 
for  the  National  Health  Service  Service 
Corps  to  put  physicians  in  medically 
underserved  areas;  $211  million  more  in 
VA  medical  care  above  the  President's 
request.  Yet.  it  does  not  go  fkr  enough 
with  respect  to  any  kind  of  national 
health  care  policy,  adequate  health 
care  access  for  all.  It  does  not  go  tax 
enough,  but  it  goes  farther,  a  little  bit 
farther,  than  we  were  before  and  it 
goes  a  lot  farther  then  the  President 
suggested. 

An  area  that  I  think  is  crucial,  once 
again  an  investment,  this  bill  moves  us 
a  little  bit  more,  and  a  lot  more  than 
the  President,  it  moves  us  more  than 
we  were  before. 

In  infrastructure,  much  has  been 
made  and  talked  about  the  need  for 
roads  and  bridges  and  airports  and  wa- 
ters systems  and  sewer  systems;  we 
have  had  a  1-percent  productivity  in- 
crease in  growth,  1  percent  a  year  ftom 
1981  to  1990.  That  is  Just  about  a  flat 
line.  That  marks  you  as  out  of  the 
game  in  any  health  care  clinic  when  it 
goes  "beep,  beep,  beep,"  it  is  a  flat  line. 
That  is  what  our  productivity  growth 
has  been.  You  can  trace  It  directly,  the 
correlation  between  our  declining  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  our  declining  in- 
vestment in  roads  or  bridges  or  high- 
ways or  water  systems  or  airports, 
those  things  that  made  us  competitive. 
So  that  infrastructure  investment  Is 
crucial. 

In  this  budget,  what  we  did  was  take 
it  up  $1  billion  over  last  year  for  high- 
ways. $597  million  above  what  the 
President  requested;  $281  million  more 
for  mass  transit,  for  buses,  for  sub- 
ways, trains,  those  systems  that  work 
not  only  in  our  large  cities  but  in  oor 
rural  areas.  That  is  $230  million  more 
than  the  President  asked  for— 4228  mil- 
lion above  last  year  for  community  de- 
velopment block  grants  for  cities  and 
towns,  to  help  provide  a  lot  of  the  basic 
inflrastructure  that  is  so  important. 
The  President  would  have  cut  that 
back  sharply. 

Finally,  we  rejected  the  elimination 
of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, which  has  been  vital  in  al- 
most every  area  of  our  country.  I  can- 
not talk  enough  about  infrastructure. 
The    tact    that    productivity    growth. 
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which  means  new  tax  revenues,  new 
growth,  new  Jobs,  comes  from  produc- 
tivity In  growth,  and  that  productivity 
in  growth  has  a  direct  correlation  to 
investment  in  infrastructure  growth. 

We  have  been  going  on  the  down  side 
on  investment  in  our  roads  and  bridges. 
For  instance,  a  recent  report  said  that 
S90  bUlion  is  needed  annually,  S90  bil- 
lion, to  keep  us  up  to  where  we  ought 
to  be  in  infrastructure,  mainta.<ning 
simply  what  we  have  got.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  year  we  are  spending  $45 
billion.  So  this  budget  takes  us  a  long 
way. 

I  think  the  people  want  Just  a  few 
things  fh>m  Government.  This  budget 
tries  to  address  those.  First  of  all,  they 
say,  "Get  me  to  work.  Get  me  out  of 
this  rush-hour  traffic,  let  me  do  my 
Job,  let  me  get  my  goods  to  market, 
help  me  to  be  competitive,  help  me  to 
get  to  work  and  keep  my  Job."  This 
budflret  puts  more  in  for  Job  training, 
for  infrastructure,  puts  more  in  to  get 
you  to  work.  "Keep  us  No.  1."  people 
say.  "We  are  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
about  how  we  are  No.  12  in  this  and  No. 
13  in  this.  Look  what  we  did  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  Let's  do  the  same  thing  do- 
mestically." 

This  budget  moves  us  a  little  farther 
toward  that  gotd.  Certainly  more  than 
the  President's  bud^t  does. 

In  terms  of  education,  in  terms  of  Job 
training  once  a«raln.  in  terms  of  those 
programs  that  are  so  Important  in 
keeping  as  No.  1.  In  terms  of  funding 
additional  research  and  development, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  for 
Instance,  in  those  areas  also. 

Finally,  It  says  keep  us  growing. 
There  is  no  way  you  are  going  to  cut 
your  way  out  of  this  deficit.  Let  us  not 
be  naive.  Nor  are  you  going  to  tax  your 
way  out  of  this  deficit.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  do  a  little  bit  of  both,  and 
you  have  to  do  a  lot  more  of  the  third, 
which  is  growing.  This  helps  us  to  grow 
more,  it  helps  us  to  grow  more  in  terms 
of  Investment  and  infrastructure,  in 
education  and  in  other  areas;  not  as 
much  as  I  would  like,  not  as  much  as  a 
lot  of  other  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  would  Uke,  but  it  moves  us 
flirther  than  any  budget  we  have  had 
laid  before  us. 

I  bring  it  down  to  this:  If  you  want  to 
get  out  of  the  rush-hour  traffic,  if  you 
•re  tired  of  sitting  in  clogged  traffic 
with  fumes  all  day,  getting  to  and  from 
work,  if  you  have  a  child  or  two  won- 
dering about  how  they  are  going  to  get 
to  college,  if  you  want  to  have  a  sec- 
ond-to-none  economy,  this  is  the  budg- 
et for  you.  As  they  say,  "This  Bud," 
this  budget  is  for  you. 

Mr.  ORAOISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minates  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Rookrs],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  ROGIERS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Bodget.  the  gentleman  flrom  California 


[Mr.  P^pTTA],  and  the  majority  party 
on  the  pudget  Committee  for  bringing 
us  a  butget  agreement  that  adheres  to 
the  budget  agreement  caps  that  we  put 
on  spending  last  year  on  all  but  one 
major  category.  And  it  achieves  that 
by  a  minimum  of  smoke  and  mirrors. 
There  ate  some  smoke  mirrors  in  here, 
let  us  1)e  frank  with  you  and  honest 
with  yo  1.  You  will  hear  about  those  as 
this  deoate  goes  on.  But  at  least  this 
budget  '  agreement  adheres  to  the 
spending  cape  that  the  budget  sununit 
agreement  last  year  placed  on  defense 
spending,  on  domestic  discretionary 
spending,  and  on  international  affairs 
or  foreign  aid. 

Yet,  efren  having  said  that,  even  hav- 
ing admitted  that  we  have  to  go  into 
spending  caps,  going  under  spending 
cape,  we  are  still  working  with  a  deficit 
in  this  budget  agreement,  this  budget 
resolution  of  $347  billion. 

So,  d(^  not  labor  under  the  assump- 
tion that  you  have  solved  the  deficit 
when  you  pass  this  budget  resolution. 
You  have  created  the  largest  one  ever 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  probably 
even  th^  world. 

So.  this  budget  resolution  is  not 
about  silving  the  deficit.  It  is  about 
living  IE)  to  the  agreement  that  was 
reached  r  last  year  by  the  budget 
simmiltfers  and  the  White  House.  That 
In  and  ^f  itself  is  an  accomplishment 
worth  celebrating.  But  this  budget  res- 
olution and  also  the  budget  agreement 
last  year  does  nothing  toward  capping 
entitlements,  mandatory  spending.  La- 
dles and  gentlemen,  that  is  over  half  of 
the  Federal  budget.  I  dare  say  you  can- 
not solvie  the  deficit  by  omitting  any 
controls  on  entitlement  spending. 

Why?  Because  it  is  too  big  a  portion 
of  the  budget.  If  you  limip  together  the 
entitlements  and  defense  spending  and 
the  inte^st  of  the  debt,  you  are  way 
over  thr^e-quarters  of  the  total  budget. 
And  thejdeflclt  is  more  than  that.  You 
can  cut  every  penny  of  si>ending  but 
those  three  items,  and  you  will  be  in 
the  red  yet,  defense,  interest,  and  enti- 
tlement ' 
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Mr.  ciiairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, "Now  you've  capped  defense. 
You  canft  do  anything  about  interest 
because  that's  going  to  go  on  because 
we're  olkligated  by  our  contracts  on 
that.  Bujt  you  can  do  something  about 
entltleniBnts." 

We  h^e  spoken  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  about  the  Budget  Committee 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  once  the 
resolution  is  out  of  the  way,  spending 
its  time  at  that  point  in  time  on  deal- 
ing with  somehow  to  discipline  spend- 
ing on  fntitlements,  and  people  say, 
"Yes  weTre  willing  to  talk;  let's  talk 


about  it 


to  be  re  il,  it  has  to  be  tough,  and  I 
hope  we  jlo  it. 


UMI 


'  It  has  to  be  bipartisan,  it  has 


Driven  by  the  budget  agreement  last 
year  and  iks  restraints  on  spending, 
this  resolution  contains  no  great  sur- 
prises. Thrt*  is  no  new  initiative  in 
here,  but  tl^ere  are  no  great  savings.  It 
basically  is  lukewarm.  It  tracks  the 
President's  budget  requests  substan- 
tially, and  ;SO  there  is  not  much  of  a 
surprise  in  1;he  resolution. 

However,  Members,  if  we  stay  with 
the  budget  sununlt  agreement  and  its 
limits  on  spending  for  5  years,  as  we 
said  we  would,  and  if  we  also  further 
impose  some  sort  of  restraints  on  man- 
datory spenicling,  we  can  whip  this  defi- 
cit before  the  end  of  that  5  years  is  out. 

Now  ther*  will  be,  as  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan] 
has  said,  mjany  temptations  along  the 
way  to  stra|r  ft^m  the  path  and  to  for- 
get the  spending  restraints  Just  this 
one  time.  They  will  say,  "Because  we 
absolutely  have  to  have  extra  spending 
for  defense,"  and  tomorrow  someone 
will  say,  "We  have  to  have  more  spend- 
ing for  health,"  and,  yes,  someone  will 
say.  "We've  got  to  spend  more  for  edu- 
cation," and  all  of  those  are  worthy 
goals,  and  kll  of  those  presentments 
may  be  very  compelling  and  correct. 

However,  pir.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  kf  you  stray  from  the  path 
once,  it  will  become  a  beaten  path,  and 
the  budget  J«straints  will  be  meaning- 
less from  there  on  out.  We  have  got  to 
stay  with  it;  for  5  years. 

So,  we  have  to  stay  with  this  budget 
sunmiit  agreement,  as  this  budget  reso- 
lution does  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee and  ranking  on  that  Sub- 
committee 1  on  Commerce,  Justice. 
State,  and  ffudiciary.  I  want  to  focus 
these  last  fpw  seconds  of  my  remarks 
on  this  budjtet's  impact  on  law  enforce- 
ment priorieies  and  activities. 

The  good  news  for  justice  activities 
and  law  enforcement  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion follows  the  President's  lead  in  a 
number  of  areas,  including  anticrime 
programs,  drug  control  efforts,  prison 
construction,  and  funding  for  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  bieul  news  is  we  do  not  know 
where  the  budget  resolution  plans  to 
cut  the  President's  request  in  Justice 
programs,  because  we  have  to.  The 
committee  pas  not  identified  where 
$228  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$179  million  jin  outlays  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  overall,  drug  interdic- 
tion, control,  education,  and  treatment 
spending  has  increase  82  percent  since 
1989  under  President  Bush's  direction. 

While  no  one  statistic  tells  the  whole 
story,  the  indicators  are  moving  in  the 
right  direct  on:  drug  use  is  down  na- 
tionwide, U.  3.  cocaine  prices  and  sei- 
zures are  uj,  inrevention  programs  are 
being  ezpanled.  and  international  ef- 
fort to  control  production  are  on  the 


Increase. 
For  drug 


control  and  law  enforce- 


ment, the  Iiudget  Conunlttee  follows 
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the  President's  recommendatloiis  for  a 
12-percent  increase,  providing  a  total  of 
$5.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $4.1 
billion  on  outlays. 

The  Budget  Committee  also  endorses 
many  of  the  same  anticrlme  law  en- 
forcement priorities  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

And,  we  know  that  the  committee 
approves  the  Judiciary's  request  for  a 
$560  million  increase  for  its  growing 
workload. 

But,  the  conmiittee  is  sUent  on  iden- 
tiftring  any  reductions  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Yet,  we  know  that  reductions  must 
come  firom  somewhere  in  Justice  budg- 
et. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee budget  resolution  focuses  on  the 
good  news  it  retained  f^m  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

In  many  respects  it  is  a  "me-too" 
budget,  and  by  the  very  important 
measure  of  whether  it  fails  to  identify 
the  spending  reductions,  of  course  it 
does  not  and  by  that  measure  fails. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
budget  package  before  us.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  President's  men,  the 
President's  women,  who  submitted  the 
President's  budget  to  Congress  this 
year.  It  is  by  far  the  most  realistic 
budget  that  has  ever  been  sent  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  by  any  administration 
since  we  have  had  the  Budget  Act, 
since  17  years. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget 
before  us  has  record  outlays,  $1.46  tril- 
lion. 1,460  billion  dollars,  probably  a 
record  deficit  of  some  $289  billion.  But 
let  me  point  out  that  a  hundred  billion 
of  that  deficit  is  due  to  the  S&L  crisis, 
and  some  50  billion  of  that  deficit  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  reces- 
sion today. 

There  is  not  that  much  difference,  as 
some  have  suggested,  between  the 
House-passed  version  of  this  budget 
and  the  version  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Only  $13  bUllon  out  of  $1,400  bU- 
llon  have  been  moved.  But  let  us  look 
at  what  is  done  in  the  differences  be- 
tween the  President's  proposal  and  the 
House  Democratic  proposal. 

One,  the  House  plan,  the  House 
Democratic  plan,  does  not  make  the 
significant  cuts  in  Medicare  that  the 
President  proposed. 

Two,  we  do  not  make  the  cuts  in  vet- 
erans programs  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  budget  does,  however,  increase 
fVinding.  It  Increases  funding  signifi- 
cantly for  Head  Start. 

And  for  those  of  tis  from  rural  areas, 
let  me  point  out  that  this  budget  pro- 
vides the  Postal  Service  with  supple- 
mental funds  for  our  Nation's  rural 
numbers.  It  is  very  important  in  rural 
areas,  and  the  President's  budget  fails 
to  do  this. 


Finally  let  me  point  out  that  the 
budget  does  provide  NASA  and  the 
manned  spfwse  station  the  same  fund- 
ing, plus  inflation,  that  it  received  last 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  in  all  this  is  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  House  Democratic 
budget  is  a  budget  that  I  think  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can  vote  for,  can  go 
back  home  and  say,  "We  came  forth 
with  a  good  package,  a  package  that 
met  all  of  the  agreements  of  the  sum- 
mit last  year,  and,  once  we  get  this 
S&L  crisis  behind  us,  once  we  get  the 
recession  behind  us,  we  will  truly  be  on 
a  road  to  a  balanced  budget." 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rleld  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  McCRERT],  a  member  of 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  this  was  not 
planned,  but  I  am  going  to  follow  the 
lead  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
ft-om  Louisiana  [Mr.  HUCKABT]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  floor 
today,  not  to  bury  the  Democrat's 
budget,  but  to  praise  It.  A  little.  It  is 
actually  not  a  bad  budget.  It  is  the  best 
budget  they  have  come  up  with  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Why?  Because  it  sticks  to  the  cape 
that  this  Congress  agreed  to  last  year. 
I  am  one  of  the  relatively  few  Repub- 
licans who  voted  for  that  budget  agree- 
ment last  year. 
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I  voted  for  it  because  I  thought  that 
it  set  us  on  a  trend  line  for  the  next  5 
years  toward  getting  the  deficit  under 
control,  and  that  is  more  than  this 
Congress  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
for  quite  a  few  years.  So  if  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee can  come  forward  in  the  next  5 
years  with  the  numbers  for  a  budget 
that  adheres  to  the  cape  that  we  set 
down  last  year,  I  cannot  complain  too 
much. 

So  I  agree  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HUCK- 
ABT],  that  the  President's  budget  was  a 
pretty  good  budget,  and  the  Demo- 
crats' budget  is  a  pretty  good  budget 
because  It  does  not  differ  much  f^om 
the  President's  budget.  Sure,  it  does 
differ  at  the  edges.  It  nibbles  at  the 
edges,  and  some  of  those  programs  ad- 
mittedly that  the  Democrats  want  to 
put  more  money  into  certainly  will  be 
enhanced  by  that  nibbling  at  the  edges. 

I  disagree  with  the  priorities  the 
Democrats  have  set  forth.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  spend  more  money  on 
space  and  on  energy.  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  the  pace  with  which  we  ex- 
tend those  programs  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  focusing  on. 

So  all  in  all.  It  Is  not  a  bad  budget. 

So  I  come  to  the  floor  more  pleased 
today  than  I  have  In  the  last  3  years 
with  respect  to  the  budget  outlook  for 
this  country.  Sure,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rooers], 


this  year's  budget  deficit  is  going  to  be 
the  largest  ever,  but  that  is  because  of 
the  S&L  money,  that  is  because  we  are 
in  a  recession.  When  you  look  at  the 
structural  budget  deficit  and  what  this 
5-year  plan  is  going  to  do  to  it,  it  does 
come  down  and  approaches  zero  after  5 
years. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  difference  be- 
tween the  President's  budget  and  the 
Democrats'  budget.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  President's  budget.  The  Democrats' 
budget  nibbles  at  the  edges.  It  tries  to 
one-up  the  President  in  a  number  of 
areas.  What  they  will  not  tell  us  is  that 
the  President,  though,  in  his  budget 
submission  increased  WIC,  increased 
Head  Start,  infant  mortality  funds, 
education,  and  a  number  of  other  social 
service  programs.  The  President's 
budget  increased  those. 

The  Democrats  just  come  along  and 
add  a  little  more  to  each  of  those  pro- 
grams, but  how  do  they  get  the  money 
to  add  a  little  more?  They  cut  space, 
but  they  also  cut  Social  Security  ad- 
ministrative fUnds.  The  last  2  months 
57  Democratic  Members  wrote  to  the 
President  urging  release  of  $120  million 
in  emergency  Social  Security  funds. 
The  President  released  the  funds,  and 
yet  1  month  later  the  same  Democrats 
want  to  cut  $S2  million  below  the 
President's  budget  request  in  a  supple- 
mental security  income  program,  part 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

They  cut  unemployment  insurance 
administrative  funds.  Last  month  the 
Democrats  insisted  that  more  UI  ad- 
ministrative funds  were  an  emergency 
worthy  of  a  supplemental.  Eighty-one 
Democrats  wrote  to  the  President  to 
complain  about  underfunding.  The 
President  requested  $150  million  as  a 
dire  emergency,  outside  the  discre- 
tionary cap  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance. This  month,  though,  the  Demo- 
crats in  their  budget  cut  unemjdoy- 
ment  insurance  by  $431  million:  $431 
million  below  the  President's  request 
in  his  budget. 

Is  this  going  to  come  up  later  in  the 
form  of  an  emergency  appropriation  to 
bust  the  budget  agreement?  Perhaps. 

The  money  that  the  Democrats  have 
requested  in  their  budget  funds  only  56 
percent  of  the  workload  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  when  the  Democrats  are 
supposedly  worried  about  recession  re- 
lief. I  can  assure  the  Democrats  that  if 
the  unemployment  lines  are  56  blocks 
long  in  their  district,  they  will  be  up 
here  blaming  the  White  House  while  at 
the  same  time  they  claim  credit  for 
spending  the  shortfall  unemployment 
instirance  on  other  programs. 

And  then  there  is  the  unspecified  cut, 
unspecified  1-percent  cuts  in  a  number 
of  other  programs,  including 
edcucation,  health  grants,  research  and 
development,  including  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  housing  cuts,  agri- 
culture cuts,  transportation  cuts,  and 
Justice  iffogram  cuts.  Where  are  those 
cuts  going  to  come  flrom?  We  do  not 
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know,  but  they  are  grolng  to  come.  1 
percent  at  a  time. 

It  is  an  unspecified  buderet  at  the 
edges  from  a  party  with  an  unspecified 
plan,  but  it  is  not  bad. 

Mr.  DURBm.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay]. 

&fr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  firom  Illinois  for  his  gen- 
erous allocation  of  time. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  rise  not  only  in  sup- 
port of  the  Democrat's  budget  package 
but  I  also  want  to  express  my  deep  dis- 
appointment over  the  actions  of  the 
Budget  Committee  concerning  two  as- 
pects, revenue  forgone  and  Federal  em- 
ployee pay  comparability.  Spending 
caps  imposed  by  last  year's  budget 
sununlt  agreement  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  tund  even  the  most  worth- 
while programs.  But  the  pittance  rec- 
ommended in  this  resolution  for  reve- 
nue forgone  is  wboUy  Inadequate. 

Revenue  forgone  appropriation  sub- 
sidises reduced  postal  rates  for  certain 
mailers— churches,  charities,  In-county 
newspapers,  educational  Institutions, 
librarlee.  veterans'  groups,  and  labor 
organisations.  According  to  the  Postal 
Service,  the  amount  needed  to  fully 
ftmd  these  reduced  rates  for  next  year 
18  9649.5  million.  If  not  fully  funded. 
postage  rates  for  these  mailers  will  be 
Increased. 

The  resolution  before  us  recommends 
a  revenue  forgone  appropriation  of  only 
Saoe  million.  My  colleagues,  this  means 
higher  postal  rates— much  higher  post- 
al rates. 

There  are  some  glittering  general- 
ities in  the  committee's  report  about 
eliminating  advertising  abuses  and  pro- 
tecting rural  newspapers:  but  they  are 
Just  that— guttering  generalities.  The 
Cacto  are.  if  only  S206  million  is  appro- 
priated, rates  for  rural  newspapers  will 
Increase  by  15  percent,  rates  for  church 
bolletlns  by  13  percent,  for  classroom 
publications  by  13  percent,  and  for  a 
March  of  Dimes  or  Red  Cross  fund-rais- 
ing letter  by  31  percent.  And,  these  are 
the  minimum  increases  we  can  expect 
beoaose  the  resolution  also  assumes 
the  enactment  of  some  questionable 
"reforms"  reconunended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Close  to  half  of  the  savings  from 
thoM  reforms  would  come  from  dis- 
qualifying educational  materials  for 
reduced  rates.  These  reforms  are  un- 
likely. The  eventual  rate  Increases  will 
almoat  certainly  be  even  greater. 

Some  of  us  have  lost  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  revenue  forgone  appro- 
priation. There  was  a  comment  to  the 
effect  that  and  I  quote  "If  we  don't 
toad  revenue  forgone,  it's  not  like  we 
are  taking  money  away  trom  the  poor. 
the  needy,  or  the  underprivileged".  End 
of  quote.  That's  simply  not  true. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
subsidy  benefits  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  their  fbnd-raising  efforts. 
These  are  the  organlaitlons  which  are 
being  asked  to  look  after  the  less  fortu- 


nate inlan  era  when  skyrocketing  Fed- 
eral deficits  make  Federal  funds  hard 
to  comi  by.  Some  $40  billion  are  raised 
annual]^  through  the  malls  for  chari- 
table purposes.  That's  about  $80  for 
every  dollar  of  the  revenue  forgone 
subsidy.  That  is  quiet  a  return,  and 
proves  that  revenue  forgone  is  a  sound 
Investment.  Make  no  mistake  about 
It— higher  postal  rates  directly  dimin- 
ish the  ability  of  these  worthwhile  or- 
ganizations to  raise  money.  If  you  do 
not  bel|eve  me,  ask  the  American  Can- 
cer Sodlety,  ask  St.  Jude  Children's 
Researdi  Hospital,  or  ask  Save  the 
Chlldre|i. 

I  havf  told  you  the  bad  news  about 
this  re^lutlon.  The  good  news  is  that 
this  is  only  the  first  round  in  the  budg- 
et proc^.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
CommlUtee,  has  assured  me  he  under- 
stands the  problem  and  the  need  for 
more  funds  for  revenue  forgone  and  Is 
committed  to  continue  to  work  toward 
resolving  this  problem. 

Anotl^r  vital  issue  which  is  not  di- 
rectly addressed  in  this  resolution  but 
which  Is  bound  up  in  the  budget  and 
appropriations  process  is  Federal  em- 
ployee pay. 

The  President's  budget  assumes  a 
Federal  employee  pay  raise  of  4.2  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1992.  This  is  consist- 
ent wltll  the  United  States  Employees' 
Pay  Cojnparablllty  Act  of  1990.  That 
act  grants  the  President  and  the  agen- 
cies new  power  to  use  geographic  ad- 
justments and  other  authorities  to  deal 
with  reerultment  and  retention  prob- 
lems. I  ^as  disappointed  the  budget  did 
not  Include  funding  for  interim  geo- 
graphic adjustments  beyond  those  al- 
ready authorized  for  the  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  consoli- 
dated metropolitan  statistical  areas. 

The  CSomparablUty  Act  of  1990  can 
only  work  If  sufficient  fUnds  are  budg- 
eted and  api>roprlated  to  allow  agencies 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  authori- 
ties and  flexibilities  it  permits.  As  we 
move  through  the  budget  process,  we 
must  ensure  that  sufficient  ftmds  are, 
in  fact,  I  et  aside. 

D  1500 

Mr.  Dl  rUBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrleld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  KiLDEE]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
I  also  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IVr.  Panetta]  for  the  hard  work 
he  has  done  to  bring  this  budget  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  today. 

Given  the  strict  conditions  imposed 
by  last  wear's  budget  agreement  with 
the  Wh«e  House,  Chairman  Panetta 
has  all  lut  worked  a  miracle  to  bring 
to  this  House  a  balanced,  compas- 
sionate I  budget  resolution  which  re- 
verses tike  President's  budget  for  work- 
ing famUies  and  our  children. 

Mr.  Clalrman.  the  budget  which  we 
bring  to|  this  House  contains  a  vastly 
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different    dot    of   domestic    inloritles 
from  those  pf  the  President's  budget. 

We  rejectt  the  President's  $25  billion 
cut  in  Medicare. 

We  reject  his  $700  million  cut  in  guar- 
anteed studjent  loans. 

We  rejectlhis  $900  million  cut  in  trade 
adjustment  assistance  for  workers. 

Moreover,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Ford  amendment  tomorrow,  the  Demo- 
crats' budgit  will  provide  a  $2.4  billion 
Increase  for  education — three  and  a 
half  times  ^e  President's  proi>osed  in- 
crease.        \ 

Indeed,  the  President's  education  re- 
quest does  not  even  keep  pace  with  In- 
flation thlt  year,  and  assumes  abso- 
lutely no  Ipcrease  for  education  next 
year. 

We  also  Iprovlde  three  and  a  half 
times  the  Ftesldent's  Increase  for  Head 
Start,  and  ^e  put  the  program  on  track 
to  reach  fulfl  funding  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.       j 

We  provlt^e  a  $350  million  increase  for 
the  WIC  feeding  progrram,  and  assume 
full  funding}  by  fiscal  year  1996.  WIC  Is 
truly  a  proUfe  program. 

We  reject  the  administration's  cut  in 
job  training  funds  and.  Instead  provide 
a  $260  million  increase  for  these  crucial 
programs. 

We  also  reject  the  President's  $600 
million  cuti  in  the  LIHEAP  Program 
and  provide  baseline  funding. 

Some  will  say  that  we  cannot  solve 
our  Nation's  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems by  simply  throwing  money  at 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  throwing 
money  at  these  problems,  we  are  in- 
vesting in  our  children.  We  are  invest- 
ing In  their!  early  development;  we  are 
Investing  iri  thefr  education;  we  are  In- 
vesting in  their  health  and  nutrition; 
and  above  ail,  we  are  investing  in  their 
future.  I 

Mr.  Chaiifman,  It  is  time  that  we 
match  our  i^hetorlcal  support  for  chil- 
dren with  ojur  fiscal  support  for  their 
needs.  I 

We  cannot  be  kinder  and  gentler  by 
just  wishing  it.  And  we  cannot  claim 
the  title  oflthe  education  Congress  or 
the  education  President  by  just  saying 
we  are.         ] 

We  have  t©  prove  it  with  our  actions. 
This  resolution  does  just  that.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  theiFord  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAblSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mlni|tes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [llr.  Dannbmeyer],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cdmmittee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
listened  to  tihe  comments  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta], anq  I  have  also  listened  to 
some  of  the  conmients  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
If  one  does  i^ot  watch  very  carefully  or 
listen  very  careftilly.  the  American 
public  may  get  the  idea  that  we  are 
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cutting  Bomethin?  with  this  proposed 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  Is  anyone  here 
In  the  House  or  across  the  aisle  on  the 
other  side  who  believes  that  this  budg- 
et Is  going  to  result  In  anjrthing  being 
cut,  please  disabuse  yourself  of  that 
notion.  It  is  simply  not  happening.  All 
we  are  talking  about  is  reducing  the 
projected  increase  that  otherwise 
would  take  place  if  we  followed  what  is 
called  this  aberration  of  baseline  budg- 
eting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  say  that 
Is  that  we  are  spending  in  this  fiscal 
year  some  $1,392  trillion,  and  all  of  the 
budget  alternatives  that  we  will  be  vot- 
ing on  tomorrow  are  going  to  spend 
more  than  that,  in  flscal  year  1992.  The 
only  question  is,  how  much  will  we  re- 
duce the  projected  increase  by.  That  is 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Member  ftom 
California  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
arguing  to  Members  that  probably  the 
most  important  thing  that  we  can  do 
in  this  whole  consideration  of  the 
budget  process  is  to  lower  the  level  of 
spending  as  much  as  we  can  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  The  reason  it  is  extremely 
Important  that  we  do  that  is  because 
by  lowering  the  whole  base  of  Federal 
siwndlng  in  1992,  we  dramatically  re- 
duce the  projected  deficit  for  the  out- 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  been  here 
12  years.  Some  Members,  of  course, 
have  been  here  longer  than  that,  and, 
of  course,  are  wiser  because  they  have 
been  here  longer  and  know  more.  But 
one  thing  I  have  learned  about  this 
budget  process  is  we  can  forget  about 
the  outyears,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 
It  Is  all  smoke  and  mirrors,  because  It 
Is  based  on  economic  assumptions  that 
may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Indeed,  that  budget  summit  that  we 
adopted  last  year,  I  do  not  know  If  any 
Members  saw  the  article  by  Senator 
Hoixmos  in  the  Washington  Post 
about  6  weeks  ago.  That  really  told  the 
truth  to  the  American  public  about 
that  tax  Increase  that  masqueraded  as 
a  deficit  reduction  package. 

Senator  Hollinos  said  there  were 
three  principles  that  needed  to  be 
served  as  a  result  of  what  produced 
that  resolution  last  fall.  One,  Congress, 
in  the  control  of  spenders,  as  it  is,  was 
just  straining  at  the  reality  that  if  we 
did  not  do  something,  we  had  to  reduce 
total  spending  by  S50  billion  under 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Second,  the  spenders  who  control 
this  place  yearned  to  dig  into  the  pock- 
et of  we  Americans  to  dig  out  some 
more  taxes,  which  we  did,  to  the  tune 
of  $160  billion  over  5  years. 

The  third  thing  Is  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, headed  by  Mr.  Darman  of 
0MB,  sought  to  have  the  debt  ceiling 
raised  so  that  we  did  not  have  to  face 
this  iasoe  until  after  the  November  1992 
election. 


Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  those  goals  were 
served.  We  were  told  if  we  adopted  this 
package  we  would  reduce  the  projected 
deficit  by  some  half  a  trillion  dollars 
over  the  next  5  years.  What  do  you 
know?  After  adopting  that  deficit  re- 
duction package,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  when  we  come  back  here,  we 
still  realized  that  the  projected  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  over  the 
next  5  years  is  still  S1.7  trillion.  Noth- 
ing has  changed. 

So  I  am  suggesting  in  the  budget  al- 
ternative that  this  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  offering  tomorrow,  or 
whenever  we  bring  it  up,  by  lowering 
the  total  level  of  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1992,  we  can  then  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction  of  the  projected  deficit 
over  the  next  5  years  of  some  S4S0  bil- 
lion. Incidentally,  that  is  about  the 
amount  that  was  promised  by  the 
package  we  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  candid  with 
ourselves:  when  you  look  at  the  por- 
tion of  the  personal  income  tax  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  1991,  that  is  paying 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  it  is  a  little 
less  than  60  percent.  Ten  years  ago  it 
took  about  30  percent,  or  half  of  that, 
of  the  personal  income  tax,  total  col- 
lections, to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt. 

If  one  wants  to  look  at  it  f^m  the 
standpoint  of  all  collections  by  the 
Federal  Government,  except  for  Social 
Security,  10  years  ago  it  tool  20  per- 
cent; currently  It  takes  40  percent. 

So  I  am  suggesting  that  if  we  con- 
tinue on  our  current  course,  by  the  end 
of  the  century  it  could  take  cdl  of  the 
personal  income  tax  collections  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  This 
is  a  disastrous  course,  and  I  think  the 
course  we  should  pursue  is  to  find  the 
means  of  reducing  total  spending  in  fis- 
cal year  1992. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
New  York  [Mr.  LENT]. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  when  the  I*resldent  submitted 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  Con- 
gress, he  set  forth  a  number  of  impor- 
tant goals  for  the  Nation — goals  that 
we  must  meet  today  if  we  are  truly  se- 
rious about  working  to  resolve  our 
budget  deficit. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Com- 
merce, I  would  like  to  discuss  two  of 
the  areas  addressed  in  the  President's 
budget  and  in  the  resolution  before 
us— energy  and  health. 

ENEROT 

The  President's  budget  strongly  sup- 
ports his  energy  goals  of  Improved  en- 
ergy security  through  reduced  vulner- 
ability to  oil  disruptions  and  increased 
energy  efficiency  and  renewable  en- 
ergy. 

ENERGY  SBCtnUTT 

The  President's  national  energy 
strategy  and  the  House  Republican  en- 
ergy bill  I  introduced  with  30  cospon- 


sors  on  March  21  form  a  solid  foundar 
tion  on  which  to  improve  our  energy 
security.  We  should  avoid  Increased  en- 
ergy taxes  and  mandatory  oil  Imiwrt 
set-asides  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  The  bipartisan  bill  that  we  en- 
acted last  year  will  eventually  expand 
the  SPR  to  1  bUllon  barrels.  However, 
the  costs  of  doing  so  should  not  now  be 
disproportionately  Imposed  on  one  re- 
gion of  the  country  over  another. 

ENEROT  EFFICIENCY  AND  RENEWABLE  ENEROT 

Contrary  to  the  assertion  that  the 
administration's  budget  does  not  place 
enough  emphasis  on  energy  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy,  the  admin- 
istration requested  $326  million  for 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  re- 
search and  development  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  a  43-percent  increase  over  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  enacted  level. 

The  President's  budget  has  targeted 
its  funding  Increases  for  research  and 
development  of  forms  of  renewable  en- 
ergy and  conservation  with  the  great- 
est potential  for  market  entry  and 
with  the  greatest  promise  for  imi>rov- 
ing  energy  security  and  environmental 
quality.  For  examide,  his  budget  pro- 
vides: 

A  40-i>ercent  Increase  in  electric  vehi- 
cles and  battery  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

An  11-percent  increase  in  biofUels; 

A  26-percent  increase  in  wind-power 
utilization; 

A  15-percent  increase  in  solar  energy 
research  and  development;  and 

A  10-percent  increase  in 

photovoltalcs. 

The  President's  budget  i>rloritles  re- 
flect the  careful  analytical  work  un- 
dertaken for  the  national  energy  strat- 
egy. Energy  research  and  development 
priorities  should  reflect  national  objec- 
tives, not  special  interest  wish  lists. 

The  administration's  conservation  ef- 
forts are  reflected  in  funding  increases 
promoting  conservation  in  the  four 
major  energy  consmning  sectors: 

A  62-percent  Increase  in  the  utility 
sector; 

A  33-percent  increase  in  the  trans- 
portation sector; 

A  22-percent  increase  in  the  indus- 
trial sector;  and 

A  26-percent  increase  in  the  buildings 
sector. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  increase 
of  spending  on  fuel  cells,  the  adminis- 
tration already  funds  a  cominvhensive 
ftiel  cell  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. The  Democrats  are  simply  in- 
creasing the  administration's  proposed 
Increase,  without  providing  a  rationale 
for  how  the  additional  funds  would  sub- 
stantially or  even  marginally  Increase 
the  benefits  of  the  current  administra- 
tion research  and  development  iHt>- 
gram. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  increase 
in  spending  on  Federal  energy  manage- 
ment, the  administration's  national 
energy  strategy  calls  for  a  range  of  new 
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InltiatiTeB  in  Federal  energy  mana^re- 
ment  activities,  including  permitting 
Federal  Agencies  to  participate  in  util- 
ities' eCDciency  rebates  and  discounts. 
The  administration's  Federal  energy 
noanagement  initiatives  will  be  imple- 
mented through  an  Executive  order 
which  is  expected  to  be  issued  shortly. 
These  initiatives  will  provide  greater 
energy  savings  at  less  cost  and  with 
more  efflcient  administrative  features 
than  the  Democrats'  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  $60  million  loan  fund  for  Federal 
Agencies  to  invest  In  efficiency  im- 
provements. 

The  Democrats'  energy  proposal  will 
not  materially  affect  energy  security 
or  environmental  quality.  It  will  sim- 
ply and  unnecessarily  si>end  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

HXALTH 

With  respect  to  health,  in  the  budget 
resolution  before  us,  the  Democrats  al- 
lude to  a  number  of  initiatives  In  the 
area  of  Medicaid.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  fiscal  imi)act  of  the  Medic- 
aid Program. 

We  in  Congress  must  be  aware  that 
congressionally  enacted  Medicaid  ex- 
pansions over  the  past  4  years  have 
helped  drive  State  budgets  into  signifi- 
cant deficits  because  the  States  must 
pay  one-half  the  cost  of  this  program. 
Medicaid  mandates  enacted  over  the 
last  4  years  will  cost  States  $17.4  bil- 
lion between  1991  and  1995.  In  1989,  48 
Governors,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Na- 
tional Oovemors'  Association  [NO A], 
urged  a  2-year  reprieve  from  any  more 
federally  mandated  Medicaid  expan- 
sions. Recent  Medicaid  mandates  "have 
pat  great  stress  on  State  budgets  and 
ondermlned  the  Stotes'  ability  to  prop- 
erly fond  education  and  other  impor- 
tant services,"  the  Oovemors  said  in 
an  open  letter  to  Congress. 

Despite  this  plea  ftx)m  the  Oovemors, 
Congress  enacted  an  entire  new  series 
of  Federal  mandates  in  Medicaid  in  the 
1990  reconciliation  bill.  These  man- 
dates will  cost  an  additional  $3  billion 
between  1991  and  1995. 

These  unrelenting  federally  man- 
dated expansions  have  created  a  pro- 
gram that  is  next  to  Impossible  to  ad- 
minister and  finance.  Medicaid  is  the 
fiutest  growing  part  of  State  budgets. 
In  1990.  Medicaid  spending  increased  by 
18.4  percent  and  consumed  14  percent  of 
State  budgets.  It  is  expected  to 
consome  17  percent  of  State  budgeto  by 
1986. 

In  response  to  these  dire  budgetary 
circumstances,  the  Nation's  Oovemors 
nnanimoiisly  adopted  a  new  Medicaid 
policy  at  the  February  1991  annual 
meeting.  In  this  policy  resolution,  the 
Governors  call  on  Congress  for  a  2-year 
delay  in  the  mandated  implementation 
of  the  Medicaid  mandates  and  for  more 
flaxiUlity  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram. The  Governors  are  asking  for 
this  delay  becaoae  of  two  reasons. 
First,  many  States  simply  do  not  have 
the  additional  fonds  to  pay  for  these 
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new  maidates.  Many  States  are  near- 
ing  fiscau  bankruptcy.  Second,  the  Gov- 
ernors want  this  delay  In  order  to  give 
themselTes  a  breathing  space  where 
they  can  attempt  to  formulate  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  un- 
insured. 

My  R^ubllcan  colleagues  on  the  En- 
ergy add  Commerce  Committee  are 
hopeful  that  we  can  craft  Federal  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  the 
Republloan  substitute  to  the  Resolu- 
tion before  us. 

The  CttLAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Carddj).  The  committee  will  rise  Infor- 
mally In  order  that  the  House  may  re- 
ceive a  iiiessage. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SFEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  KiL- 
DEE)  assnmed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


SUNMIY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  firom  the 
Presldenit  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

CONCURIENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET— 
I  FISCAL  YEAS  1983 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CtlAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cardin).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman ft-om  DUnois  [Mr.  Durbdj]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  ftom  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Paynb]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing the  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Democraltlc  budget.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  121,  the  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1992. 

As  a  businessman  recently  elected  to 
Congress  and  as  a  member  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  I  can  say  that  this  reso- 
lution exhibits  fiscal  responsibility. 

First,  It  adheres  to  the  6-year  deficit 
reductloti  agreement  made  last  fall.  It 
limits  the  growth  of  Federal  spending 
over  the!  next  2  years  to  2.8  percent, 
which  isjwell  imder  the  baseline  Infia- 
tion  rat^  of  4.2  percent.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  resolution  proposes  no  new 
taxes.  Ttls  puts  us  on  a  responsible 
path  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Within  these  fiscal  realities,  the 
budget  resolution  achieves  several  im- 
portant foals.  First,  our  Nation's  com- 
petitiveness will  be  enhanced.  The  ad- 
ditional funding  for  aviation,  mass 
transit,  :  and  highways  will  finance 
needed  improvements  to  our  transpor- 
tation inf^rastructure.  This  will  im- 
prove our  productivity  and  con- 
sequently   our    competitiveness.    The 
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resolution  slso  proposes  to  fiilly  fund 
the  Women,  Infants,  and  Children's  Nu- 
trition Pro(Tam  by  1996  and  to  ftilly 
fund  the  H«ad  Start  Program  for  "at 
risk"  pre-sc  lool  children  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  These  programs  are  the 
first  step  in  giving  our  children  the 
support  they  will  need  to  maintain  our 
Nation's  cc^petltive  position  in  the 
world.  j 

Second,  the  resolution  gives  rural 
areas  the  cUance  to  pull  themselves  up 
so  they  will  not  require  large  amounts 
of  future  Federal  aid.  Continued  fund- 
ing for  Cominimlty  Development  Block 
Grants,  community  health  centers,  and 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration wlllj  enable  rural  areas  to  fi- 
nance educaijon,  health,  and  industrial 
development  projects. 

Given  the  current  fiscal  situation, 
the  Federal  Government  needs  to  do 
more  with!  less.  The  budget  plan 
achieves  thl^  goal  by  providing  for  pro- 
ductive, lodg-term  Investments  while 
limiting  overall  spending  growth. 

I  would  l^e  to  commend  chairman 
Panetta  and  the  budget  committee 
members  asd  staff  for  working  to- 
gether on  tils  resolution.  I  encourage 
my  colleagifes  to  work  together  and 
support  Hoiise  Concurrent  Resolution 
121.  I 

Mr.  GRADllSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom  Ohio 
[Mr.  KASicm  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I 

Mr.  KASI^H.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  the  time 
and  I  will  not  take  the  entire  6  min- 
utes. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  [Mr.  Panbtta]  and 
also  the  gentleman  f^m  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gradison]  fbr  approaching  the  Rules 
Committee  tjo  give  me  a  chance  to  offer 
this  budget  again.  This  is  the  third 
year  that  I  have  come  forward  with  a 
budget,  and  I  hope  that  the  third  time 
will  in  fact  be  a  charm. 

Let  me  Just  explain  it  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  questions  in  the  minds  of 
Members  as  po  what  exactly  this  budg- 
et proposal  I  does,  and  I  am  going  to 
make  it  as  simple  as  possible.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear,  and  tomorrow  we  will 
have  additional  opportunity  to  discuss 
it. 

But  basic^ly  what  I  do  is  increase 
budget  authority  by  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion for  5  years  in  the  area  of  discre- 
tionary speiiding.  Additionally,  In  the 
President's  budget  the  President  says 
that  the  subsidy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  Medicare  should  be  reduced  by 
60  percent  for  those  people  who  are 
earning  $125.p00  a  year. 

D  1620 
Let  me  e3t}lain  what  this  means.  If 
you  are  now  making  $1  billion  a  year, 
your  Medicare  part  B  premium  is  about 
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$30  a  month.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, your  premium,  not  your  eli?i- 
hillty  for  Medicare  or  any  of  your  bene- 
fits, but  the  premium  that  you  pay  to 
be  considered  to  have  coverage  under 
part  B  Medicare,  Increases  troia  $30  a 
month  to  $90  a  month.  If  you  are  a  sen- 
ior citizen,  and  you  have  an  income  In 
excess  of  $125,000  a  year,  you  are  going 
to  have  an  Increase  in  your  premium, 
because  the  subsidy  that  the  Federal 
Government  gives  you  is  reduced. 

Under  my  proposal,  we  take  the 
threshold  down  to  $100,000.  so  if  you  are 
making  $100,000  and  you  are  a  senior 
citizen,  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a 
higher  premium  for  your  Medicare 
than  what  you  would  under  the  present 
situation.  That  does  not  mean  you  lose 
any  Medicare  benefits  or  anything  like 
that.  We  are  only  talking  about  the 
subsidy  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  for 
your  Medicare  premiiun. 

AdditionaUy.  I  take  one-half  biUlon 
dollars  a  year  out  of  the  foreign  aid 
column  indicating  that  we  can  find 
that  money  out  of  the  Non-Nation 
Grant  Programs.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  in  those  other  areas  to  find  this 
kind  of  money. 

I  adopt  all  of  the  other  reforms  that 
the  administration  has,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  agriculture. 

It  is  very  little  lifting,  very  modest 
restraint. 

Basically  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
I  am  basically  holding  the  growth  of 
budget  authority  to  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. That  is  the  bulk  of  this  program. 

In  the  first  year,  it  saves  $8.1  billion 
more  than  what  the  President's  budget 
does,  and  it  would  save  more  than  that 
under  the  Democrats'  budget,  because 
the  Democrats'  budget  proposal  has 
higher  levels  of  spending  than  the 
President's  budget.  So  $8.1  billion  in 
lower  deficits  in  the  first  year,  and 
over  5  years,  it  saves  $87  billion  more 
than  the  President's  proposal. 

I  do  not  have  an  estimate  over  the 
Democrat'  invposal,  but  it  would  be 
well  in  excess  of  $87  billion.  So  if  you 
want  to  save  $87  billion  more  over  5 
years  than  either  the  President  or  the 
Democrat  budget  proposal,  by  only  fa- 
voring a  modest  increase  of  inflation  to 
budget  authority,  then  I  would  suggest 
tomorrow  you  come  to  the  floor  and 
you  vote  for  this  alternative. 

Do  what  you  want  on  the  other  alter- 
natives, but  what  I  say  to  you  is  you 
can  go  home  and  say  that  you  tried  to 
do  something  to  hold  down  the  growth 
of  government. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members  that 
this  budget  iHX>posal  I  have  is  the 
greatest  thing  since  sliced  bread.  There 
Is  only  one  problem  with  it.  Over  5 
years,  under  the  budget  agreement 
that  was  agreed  to,  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  going 
to  go  up  by  $570  billion.  Over  the  next 
5  years  if  we  stuck  to  the  caps  and  the 
budget  proposal,  it  is  estimated  we  go 
up  by  $670  billion,  and  since  I  am  $87 


billion  less  than  the  budget  agreement, 
mine  is  still  going  to  go  up  by  $450  bil- 
lion or  $480-plus  billion,  but  at  least  it 
is  $87  billion  less.  At  least  it  is  a  start. 

So  what  I  would  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers is  that  they  take  a  good  look  at 
this.  There  are  not  any  time  bombs 
hidden  in  this  proposal.  We  do  not  do 
anything  to  gut  the  programs  of  the 
poorest  people  or  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams. We  follow  exactly  along  where 
the  President  is  in  that  area,  focusing 
our  attention  primarily  on  discre- 
tionary spending. 

One  might  say  why.  Well,  in  the  area 
of  discretionary  spending,  it  increases 
by  15V^  percent,  and  I  want  to  do  it  by 
no  more  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 

So  if  Members  want  to  slow  the 
growth  down  of  discretionary  pro- 
grams, I  suggest  they  vote  for  it.  The 
thing  that  I  think  is  so  surprising 
about  this  proposal  is  that  Just  with  a 
modicum  of  restraint  It  can  yield  a  big 
dividend. 

You  know,  $8.1  billion  in  the  first 
year,  $87  billion  over  5;  Just  think  that 
if  we  really  got  serious  around  here 
about  changing  the  way  government 
functions. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  be  able 
to  pass  this  thing  this  year  and  to  be 
able  to  come  back  next  year  and  to 
really  work  on  a  blpeurtlsan  basis  to 
really  dig  into  this  budget  and  really 
make  significant  changes  in  the  areas 
of  user  fees,  in  the  areas  of  reshaping 
the  way  government  works,  eliminat- 
ing parts  of  govenmient  that  do  not 
make  any  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
illusions  that  this  is  going  to  pass,  but 
maybe  If,  by  some  stroke,  tonight 
somebody  appears  in  Leon's  dreams  to- 
night that  he  ought  to  get  out  and  sup- 
port this  budget  proposal,  maybe  we 
can  do  it. 

We  can  adopt  a  proposal  that  makes 
more  sense,  and  so  everybody  in  all  se- 
riousness, I  hope,  will  think  about  it  as 
we  get  Into  the  debate  tomorrow. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members,  not  just  Repub- 
licans, Democrats  as  well,  who  are  will- 
ing to  show  some  better  restraint  than 
what  we  did  under  the  budget  deal. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  ftam  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MONTQOMKRT]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  budget  resolution 
and  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  conunlttee.  Leon  Panbtta, 
for  his  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
agreeing  to  the  funding  level  for  veter- 
ans' programs.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  cooiwratlon  and  leadership. 
Given  the  current  budget  deficit,  I  be- 
lieve the  resolution  really  treats  veter- 
ans fairly. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Gradison,  for  his 
help,  and  four  other  new  members  of 


the  committee  for  their  efforts  to 
achieve  a  fair  budget  for  veterans.  It 
should  be  noted  that  L.F.  Paynb  of  Vir- 
ginia. Charlib  Stbnholm  of  Texas. 
MiKB  Pabker  of  my  home  State,  and 
Rick  SANTORxm  of  Pennsylvania  played 
a  major  role  in  working  out  the  agree- 
ment for  veterans.  These  four  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  are 
temporarily  serving  on  the  Budget 
Committee  and  Veterans  throughout 
the  country  apim^clate  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  budget.  I  am  really 
grateful  to  all  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  plus  the  cooperative  stafSs 
on  both  sides  of  the  Aisle  for  working 
with  us. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  focusing 
attention  on  the  health  care  needs  of 
our  Nation's  veterans.  Last  year  he 
proposed  an  increase  of  Si  billion  for 
medical  care.  In  his  fiscal  year  1992 
budget,  he  proposed  another  billion 
dollar  Increase.  So.  even  though  I  dis- 
agree with  some  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  recommendations.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  the  priority  he 
has  given  to  health  care  for  our  veter- 
ans. 

This  budget  resolution  would  in- 
crease discretionary  spending  for  vet- 
erans as  follows,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  budgets  we  have  had  in  a  long, 
long  time.  And  again,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  their  work  to- 
ward veterans. 

First,  the  resolution  assumes  an  in- 
crease of  $1.1  billion  over  the  fiscal 
year  1991  level  for  veterans'  medical 
care.  This  is  about  $211  million  more 
than  the  President  requested  in  his 
budget. 

The  resolution  contains  an  additional 
$23  million  for  medical  research,  a  $9- 
million  increase  for  the  processing  of 
claims  in  regional  offices,  and  a  $5-nfiil- 
lion  increase  in  the  cemetery  sjrstem. 

This  budget  resolution  rejects  the 
$3.6  billion  in  cuts  in  veterans'  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget. 

I  know  my  colleagues  want  to  know 
whether  we  are  doing  as  much  as  we 
can  for  veterans.  I  think  we  are.  A 
budget  of  $34  billion  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams is  nearly  $2.2  billion  higher  in 
budget  authority  than  the  1991  level.  It 
is  $1.5  billion  higher  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
faith  with  veterans,  the  programs  serv- 
ing veterans  require  these  increases. 
We  could  Justify  even  more.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  a  system  where  veterans 
must  wait  months  to  see  a  doctor  or 
begin  the  process  of  rehabilitation  due 
to  a  service-connected  disability.  We 
also  have  to  recognize  that  the  VA's 
Chief  Medical  Director  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  manage  effectively  a  national 
health  care  ssrstem  with  an  administra- 
tive budget  which  shrinks  each  year. 

We  must  begin  to  process  claims  for 
benefits  on  a  more  timely  basis.  It  is 
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to  process  com- 
and     education 


taking  far  too  long 
penaation.     pension. 

Again,  I  commend  the  leadership  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  their  work 
on  the  budget  resolution,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  firom  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Obbrstar],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman 
firom  California  [Mr.  Panetta],  for  his 
extraordinary  diligence  and  persever- 
ance in  shaping  this  budget,  given  the 
limitations  within  which  we  had  to 
work  this  year  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, in  the  wake  of  the  agreement  at 
the  summit  in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  Members  on 
the  Democratic  side  made  a  really 
great  effort  to  shape,  out  of  the  hodge- 
podge budget  handed  to  us  by  the  ad- 
ministration, a  focused,  realistic,  and 
responsible  budget  that  does  real  defi- 
cit reduction  while  keeping  faith  with 
the  values  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  treasure  and  the  people  with 
whom  we  identify  and  about  whom  we 
are  moet  deeply  concerned. 

This  budget  resolution  keepe  faith 
with  working  families,  with  children, 
with  our  need  for  competitiveness, 
with  fairness  to  the  elderly,  to  veter- 
ans, to  farmers,  to  the  working  poor,  to 
victims  of  AIDS,  to  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy needs,  to  transportation  in  all  of 
its  aspects,  the  fundamental  inf^- 
structure  needed  to  keep  America 
strong  and  competitive. 

D  1530 

One  aspect  that  I  am  particularly 
pleased  about  is  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion rejects  the  President's  fiscal  1992 
request  for  a  13-percent  increase  over 
this  fiscal  year  in  funding  levels  for 
NASA  and  the  proposed  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory,  which  is  to  be  a  launch 
pad  for  the  Moon-Mars  mission. 
Manned  space  exploration  just  cannot 
be  Justified  in  these  times  of  budget 
deficits,  fiscal  restraints,  and  pressing 
problems  here  on  Earth 


Mr.  K^LBE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  does    those  will  b^  pounced  upon  by  those  on 
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mark  the  first  year  that  I  have  served 
on  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, and  I  serve  in  that  capacity  as  one 
of  those,  members  on  that  committee 
ftom  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions,    j 

It  giv«  me  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
process  ft-om  both  sides.  We  have  cer- 
tainly seen  a  variety  of  issues  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee said  on  the  House  floor  earlier  this 
year,  the  Federal  budget  does  set  the 
direction  for  our  Nation.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  tie  Budget,  my  good  Mend,  the 
firom  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
id  the  ranking  Republican  on 
Ittee,  the  gentleman  trom 
Oradison],  for  managing 
what  is  I  certainly  a  very  complicated 
process,  lind  for  producing  a  budget  res- 
olution brought  to  this  floor  with  more 
decorum:  and  cooperation  than  years 
past. 

I  thin)  realistically  we  can  all  admit 
part  of  t  hat  decorum,  or  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  brought  to  the  floor,  has  to 
do  with  the  pain  and  suffering  we  all 
went  thjjough  last  fall.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  1^,  the  two  resolutions,  the  two 
main  resolutions  which  we  will  con- 
sider to<B,y  or  tomorrow,  offered  by  the 
Presideiv  and  that  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  [are  really,  despite  our  at- 
tempts to  make  differences  between 
them,  close  together.  Out  of  a  $1.4  tril- 
lion budget,  we  are  looking  at  budget 
resolutions  that  differ  in  the  aggregate 
by  only  J3  billion.  Most  importantly, 
both  of  these  resolutions  do  have  the 
spending  cape  that  are  required  in  the 
budget  Bunmilt  agreement  that  we 
reached  last  fall. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  differences, 
and  I  wBuit  to  talk  about  those  dif- 
ferences [today.  There  are  differences, 
of  course,  in  spending  priorities.  My 
good  fMend  from  Minnesota  talked  a 
little  bijb  about  that  a  minute  ago. 
There  isja  basic  difference  in  that  the 
Presideid^'s  budget  keeps  a  greater  con- 
centration on  what  I  call  the  research 
and  scientific  infrastructure  of  this 
country.;  whereas  the  Democratic  pro- 
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the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  We  have 
heard  about  some  of  that.  Where  do  we 
see  the  specific  cuts  on  the  other  side? 
The  fact  is,  we  do  not.  Why?  Because 
the  Democrat  majority  is  relying  on  an 
unspecified  1-percent  reduction  in  a  va- 
riety of  programs  to  bring  their  budget 
in  compliance  with  the  cap,  but  no 
gviidance  o4  these  reductions  was  of- 
fered to  thel  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  for  ponsideration  in  this  budg- 
et resolutioh-  This  is  a  rather  curious^ 
thing.  If  we  are  not  able  to  specify" 
these  cuts  [in  the  budget  resolution 
here  in  a  nonbinding  budget  resolution, 
how  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  work 
those  out  19  what  is  binding,  what  is 
the  law,  in  t|ie  appropriation  bills?  Yes, 
then  there  is  another  difference  on  the 
area  of  revenues.  The  President  does 
offer  some  *^ery  specific  choices,  rec- 
ommendations, that  he  has  adhered  to 
before,  with  regard  to  growth-oriented 
tax  provislcms.  Yes,  he  recommends  a 
reduction  ift  the  capital  gains  provi- 
sions. I  kno^  how  controversial  those 
provisions  are.  What  was  the  response 
from  the  other  side?  The  response  was 
to  do  nothing  in  this  area  of  growth- 
oriented  taxi  revisions. 

Finally,  tiie  President  took  a  first 
step,  a  modffit  step,  tnrlng  to  get  some 
handle  on  that  increasing  part  of  the 
Federal  budget  that  is  the  entitlement 
programs,  the  mandatory  spending, 
that  part  that  is  outside  the  purview  in 
a  sense  of  either  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  or  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  majority  rejected  these 
savings.  Ttajey  said  that  we  should 
study  themi  but  they  offered  no  op- 
tions of  their  own.  We  only  need  to 
look  at  the!  entitlement  spending,  at 
that  mandatory  spending,  to  know  we 
have  runaway  spending  on  our  hands 
there.  A  full  52  percent  of  Federal 
budget  outlkjrs  presented  here  today 
are  consumed  by  mandatory  entitle- 
ment spending.  The  law  regarding 
those  entitlements  money  must  be 
changed  if  vfe  are  going  to  reverse  this, 
if  we  are  going  to  do  something  to  hold 
the  line.  What  the  President  suggested 
was  very  siiiple.  Simply  link  entitle- 
ments with  income  in  as  broad  a  sense, 
specifically  focusing  on  the  Medicare 


I  am  for  nmdlng  basic  science,  and    posal  wduld  shift  some  of  that  money    and  the  cost  of  Medicare.  I  know  that 


will  do  that  in  the  budget  resolution.  I 
think  Investing  in  fundamental  science 
research  is  important  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  undertake,  but  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  is  applied 
science.  We  might  call  it  applied  tech- 
nology, and  an  expenditure  we  do  not 
need  and  cannot  afford.  Cutting  those 
ftands,  as  proposed  by  the  President, 
and  investing  them  instead,  more  bene- 
ficially, in  other  areas  is  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  this  budget  reso- 
Intion.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  itom 
Arlsona  [Mr.  Kolbs],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 


over  to  the  human  services.  Human 
services  [that  we  all  recognize,  but  I 
also  believe  that  if  we  lose  the  sci- 
entific i|if^Tk£tructure  for  this  country, 
we  have  lost  something  that  we  cannot 
regain  vjery  readily.  There  are  other 
sharp  differences.  There  are  other  dif- 
ferences with  regard  to  choices.  The 
President  recommended  some  tough 
choices,  to  look  beyond  this  flscal  year. 
In  a  versf  real  sense  he  came  to  the  Hill 
wearing  jthe  budget  upon  his  sleeve.  I 
am  atrsM  the  majority  budget  ducks 
some  of  phose  choices.  Let  me  focus  on 
those. 

The  President  offered  specific  fund- 
ing reductions,  and  I  know  some  of 


is  controvei)8ial,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  we  have  got  to  consider  that. 
The  time  has  come  for  this  body  to 
consider  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  have  wor^ng  people,  single,  unmar- 
ried mothers  with  children,  subsidizing 
the  very  wealthiest  Medicare  recipi- 
ents, and  I  tihink  the  answer  to  that  is 
no.  We  should  change  that. 

At  least  the  President  made  some  of 
those  choices.  He  brought  those  to  the 
Congress,  aiid  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Budget  has  ducked  some  of  those.  So 
there  are  some  significant  differences 
in  this  budgst  proposal,  the  two  budget 
proposals  thnt  we  will  be  considering 
tomorrow.  I  think  that  the  President 
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bas  shown  some  leadership  In  this  area, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  respond.  If  not  spe- 
cifically to  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posals, with  their  own  budget  propos- 
als, that  are  more  specific  than  what 
we  see  in  the  majority's  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal does  provide  the  leadership  this 
country  needs,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom  Texas 
[Mr.  STENHOLM]. 

Mr.  BTESROIM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Democrat 
version  of  the  budget,  and  I  do  in  fully 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  he  submitted  is  the 
first  honest  Presidential  budget  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  Congress  in  the  12 
years  that  I  have  been  here.  I  give  it  a 
2,  and  I  say  the  Democratic  version  is 
2.2,  which  means  It  Is  10  percent  better 
in  some  areas  in  which  we  differ. 

However.  I  do  believe  that  there  is 
some  leadership  that  was  expressed  on 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  last 
year  in  the  budget  agreement,  and  if 
Members  remember,  and  I  will  quote, 
and  I  am  not  sure  who  ought  to  be 
quoted,  whether  it  is  Oarfleld  or 
Confacious  who  said,  when  you  find 
yourself  in  a  hole,  the  nrst  rule  is  to 
quit  digging. 

Last  year's  budget  agreement  that 
brings  Members  here  this  week,  was  an 
effort  to  stop  digging.  I  believe  a  care- 
tal  analysis  of  the  budget,  and  the  caps 
that  we  have  agreed  to  live  under  will, 
in  fact,  show  we  have  quit  digging.  We 
have  not,  as  yet.  begun  to  fill  in  the 
hole  as  much  as  this  Member  would 
like,  but  we  have  made  a  start.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  laying  the  groundwork. 
The  caps  are  very  real.  I  would  caution 
my  colleagues  not  to  get  too  overly  ex- 
uberant in  any  one  area  about  addi- 
tional spending  restraints  that  they 
may  want  until  they  have  fully  sub- 
jected themselves  to  the  difQculty  that 
we  are  going  to  have,  living  within  the 
restraints  that  are  in  this  budget  that 
we  are  talking  about  today. 

The  restraints  are  very  real.  The  pay- 
as-you-go  is  a  very  real  instance  in  this 
budget  that  we  are  going  to  have  op- 
portunities, time  and  time  again,  to 
live  up  to.  This  is  one  Member  that 
fully  Intends  to  do  so,  on  all  asiwcts  of 
this  year's  budget,  even  including  the 
provisions  for  cutting  Government  pro- 
grams. Again,  both  sides  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  and  the  Democratic  budget 
are  being  asked  to  take  a  1-percent  cut 
firom  a  tnese.  One  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant cuts  in  spending  is  going  to  come 
in  this  body,  if  we  pass  the  Democratic 
budget.  Not  in  the  President's  budget,  I 
might  add,  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant increases  troxn  the  President's 
budget  came  in  the  request  of  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  Oovemment  op- 
eration. 


I  differ  in  a  couple  of  other  areas 
with  the  President's  budget,  and  I 
think  they  are  significant,  even  though 
in  the  area  of  Medicare  cuts,  S25  billion 
in  addition  to  what  was  cut  last  year  in 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  would, 
in  fact,  devastate  my  district.  I  lost  10 
hospitals  In  the  last  10  years.  Another 
10  would  go  under  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years  if  we  pursue  this  kind  of  cutting 
without  having  an  agenda  or  a  solution 
in  place. 
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WIC,  fUlly  funding  the  WIC  Program 
I  think  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  year's  activities  of 
prioritization. 

Finally,  beginning  to  recognize  that 
we  cannot  do  everything  for  all  people, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  do  something,  let 
us  do  it  right  and  let  us  focus  our  ef- 
forts. In  this  case,  it  is  the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  Program  fully  fund- 
ed. 

Now,  I  also  differ  very  substantially 
with  the  President  in  the  energy  area. 
I  think  both  in  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations and  also  in  the  author- 
ization recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  program,  it  is  grossly 
lacking  if  you  are  concerned  about  do- 
mestic energy  production. 

Having  said  all  these  things,  I  am 
also  very  disappointed  in  some  of  the 
things  we  are  not  doing.  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  us  pass  a  Davis-Bacon  Re- 
form Act  in  which  we  could  have  shift- 
ed up  to  S5  billion  into  areas  where  we 
do  need  to  spend  more. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  us  take  this 
antiquated  act  of  1933  that  has  not  been 
amended  since  1935  and  make  a  deci- 
sion that  almost  every  one  of  us  in  this 
body  admits  should  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  see  coming  forward 
this  year  sunset  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  see  certainly  a  constitutional 
restraint  on  spending  involved  down 
the  line. 

But  today  we  are  here  to  talk  about 
the  budget.  We  are  talking  about  set- 
ting priorities  for  this  year. 

I  think  the  Democratic  version  of  the 
budget  comes  closer  to  meeting  the 
priorities  that  I  was  sent  here  to  rep- 
resent. 

I  would  say  finally  in  closing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhet- 
oric over  the  last  several  days  discuss- 
ing spending  and  the  need  for  cutting 
spending.  I  would  make  this  point.  If 
you  compare  the  8  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration  and  what  the  President 
asked  us  to  spend  in  this  body  in  total 
outlays,  we  overspent  the  President's 
request  by  S216  billion. 

Now,  I  ask,  if  it  is  all  the  Congress' 
fault  that  we  have  created  $2.2  trillion 
in  new  debt  following  the  economic 
guidelines  that  were  present  for  the 
last  8  years  that  are  being  suggested  to 
be  carried  forward  in  the  President's 
budget  now,  how  can  it  be  that  it  is  all 
our  fault  in  the  spending  area  if  we 
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spent  within  $216  billion  and  increased 
our  national  debt  by  $2.2  trillion? 

In  the  areas  of  discretionary  spend- 
ing, it  is  even  more  startling.  When 
you  compare  the  Presidential  budgete 
of  the  last  8  years  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, when  you  look  at  discre- 
tionary spending  in  the  areas  where 
some  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I 
would  say  in  fairness,  agree  that  we 
need  to  do  more  In  certain  areas,  and 
are  going  to  be  prepared  to  take  It 
firom  those  areas  and  spend  more,  but  if 
you  look  at  what  we  have  done  over 
the  last  8  years  inrior  to  the  current  ad- 
ministration in  the  discretionary  area, 
you  will  find  that  Congress  actually 
spent  $10  billion  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent asked  us  to  spend. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  great  puzzles 
to  me  as  we  debate  the  rhetoric  around 
this  body  regarding  our  budgets  every 
year. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  the  same 
thing  that  I  said  in  starting.  This  budg- 
et that  we  debate  today  and  we  will 
pass  tomorrow,  the  Democratic  version 
is  marginally,  yes,  but  it  is  better  in 
setting  the  priorities  of  what  I  perceive 
to  be  the  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  do  believe  the  President  made  an 
honest  effort,  but  there  are  several 
areas  in  which  he  is  deficient.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  that  voting  for 
the  Democratic  budget  will  in  fact  be  a 
better  vote  in  setting  the  priorities  and 
setting  the  agenda  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f^m 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SANTORtm],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
a  new  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  also  a  new  Member  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  the  only  f^'«shman 
member  on  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
fought  very  hard  to  get  on  the  Budget 
Committee  against  the  advice  of  some 
senior  Members  who  thought  it  would 
be  a  rather  f^:-ustratlng  experience  to  go 
through  in  your  first  year  as  a  Con- 
gressman, but  I  fought  hard  and  I  am 
very  glad  I  am  here.  I  apinreciate  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  what  I 
see  as  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
that  faces  this  cotmtry,  one  which  I 
found  of  particular  Importance  to  my 
district  and  to  me. 

I  stand  here  before  you  very  torn.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  need  further  deficit  reduction.  I 
have  had  a  series  of  town  meetings  in 
my  district  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
chorus  is  loud  and  clear  on  that,  that  a 
$300  billion  deficit  is  not  an  aoceptable 
deficit  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  look  and  see  a 
budget  deal  which  is  going  to  be  as- 
saulted over  the  next  several  years, 
and  I  hope  that  at  a  minimum  we  can 
at  least  hold  on  to  those  spending  cape, 
that  we  can  fight  to  make  sure  that  we 
can  keep  at  least  this  level  ot  deficit 
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spending  at  the  level  It  is  now.  and  not 
even  ^  higher. 

So  I  stand  here  torn.  Should  I  sup- 
port what  is  going  on  here,  which  is  ba- 
sically an  automatic  pilot  budget?  You 
can  say  the  Democratic  budget  is  bet- 
ter than  the  President's  budget,  but 
the  tact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
looking  at  an  automatic  pilot  budget. 
It  is  arguments  over  nickels  and  dimes, 
a  few  dollars  more  here  and  a  few  dol- 
lars more  there.  The  figures  are  basi- 
cally the  same,  or  do  we  take  a  more 
aggressive  stance  and  try  to  go  after 
what  I  think  is  the  No.  1  priority  fac- 
ing this  Nation  and  facing  this  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  try  to  get  deficit 
spending  under  control. 

I  frankly  am  not  convinced  that  the 
next  5  years  will  be  as  rosy  as  predicted 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  OfHce, 
that  we  are  going  to  see  zero  budget 
deficits  In  the  fifth  year. 

I  do  see  trom  page  240  in  the  commit- 
tee report  that  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  Federal  debt  by  S1.7  trillion.  It  is  a 
50-percent  Increase  over  the  existing 
national  debt  over  the  next  5  years. 

As  you  may  see  from  my  button,  I  am 
a  new  dad.  I  had  a  little  girl  about  6 
days  ago.  Elizabeth  Ann.  I  hope  she  is 
watching,  and  I  am  concerned  about 
Elisabeth  Ann  because  Elizabeth  Ann 
is  going  to  have  to  pay  the  interest  on 
that  debt.  The  children  of  this  country 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  short-term  spending  that  is 
going  on  right  here  in  the  Congress 
today. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  budget  is 
short-term  benefit  programs,  not  long- 
term  investments  for  the  future  of  this 
country  and  for  those  children.  So  I  am 
torn. 

I  support  the  budget  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  because 
I  think  It  takes  the  right  step.  It  takes 
a  step  toward  further  deficit  reduction 
without,  fktmkly,  being  that  painftil  to 
the  entire  process.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
first  step. 

I  think  even  a  better  first  step  Is  a 
step  which  I  suggested  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  which  is  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  take  seriously  the  job  of  ana- 
lyzing and  making  priorities  for  this 
country  and  actually  sitting  down  and 
getting  the  kind  of  information  that  Is 
necessary  to  go  about  the  process  of 
producing  a  budget  which  has  real  na- 
tional priorities  and  real  debate  within 
the  committee. 

I  sat  in  that  committee  for  many, 
many  days  and  many  hours  as  the  only 
freshman  member  on  the  minority  side. 
I  sat  for  hours  and  hours  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  my  one  question  for  5 
minatea,  so  I  heard  it  all,  or  most  all  of 
It.  so  I  know  what  the  debate  was,  and 
It  was  not,  unfortunately  to  me,  a  de- 
bate over  the  national  priorities  and 
the  direction  of  the  country  and  bal- 
ancing this  against  that.  It  was  nickels 
and  dimes. 


We  as  a  Budget  Committee  are  there 
to  do  more  than  that.  We  are  there  to 
be  better  than  that.  We  are  there  to  ad- 
dress the  big  issues. 

I  have  submitted  this  for  the  good  of 
the  ord«r  and  for  the  Rb(X)RD  and  will 
continu^  in  my  time  on  the  Budget 
Commititee  to  push  the  committee  and 
Chairman  Panetta  and  the  gentleman 
from  OlLo  [Mr.  Gradison]  who  recog- 
nize that  we  have  an  important  obliga- 
tion as  a  Budget  Committee  to  set  pri- 
orities for  the  Nation.  Let  us  take  on 
those  raBponsibillties  and  start  solving 

the  problems. 

I 

ANNClUNCEMENT  OF  THE  CHAniMAN  PRO 
I  TEMPORE 

The  (PHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  will  have  to 
remind  our  guests  that  they  cannot 
participate  in  the  debate  on  the  floor, 
even  theugh  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  something  to  brag  about. 

Mr.  DjURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  i  minutes. 
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Mr.  Cfialrman,  it  has  been  my  honor 
to  servte  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  now  for  4  years.  This  is  my  fifth 
year.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in 
that  period  of  time.  I  think  the  budget 
summit^  agreement  of  last  October  has 
brought  about  some  rather  dramatic 
changes.  One  of  the  toughest  things  to 
explain  to  the  people  of  America,  cer- 
tainly the  people  of  my  district  when  I 
return  to  town  meetings,  is  how  Con- 
gress can  spend  so  much  money  and  yet 
have  so  many  problems.  Every  Member 
of  Congress  has  spoken  to  a  constitu- 
ent or  a  friend  who  has  said  something 
to  the  leffect  of,  "I  can  balance  my 
checkbobk.  Why  can't  you  balance 
yours?"! 

That  is  a  good  challenge.  It  is  one 
that  I  tnink  every  Member  of  Congress 
takes  soriously.  But  allow  me  to  share 
with  yo^  just  for  a  moment  what  the 
budget  process  was  all  about  this  year. 
You  may  conclude,  when  I  finish  this, 
that  we  had  little  to  decide. 

The  budget  summit  agreement  and 
some  o|  the  rules  that  we  now  play 
under.  Written  and  unwritten,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  members  of  the  Budget  Connmittee 
to  sit  i(  wn  and  come  to  grips  with  the 
SI. 5  trill  Ion  budget. 

Now.  vhy  is  that,  you  say?  Let  me 
tell  you  what  it  is  composed  of,  just 
the  major  elements  in  this  budget. 

On  the  defense  side,  $2%  billion,  al- 
most sacrosanct.  Now,  that  is  on  a 
glide  path  that  will  decline  the  spend- 
ing in  the  Pentagon  over  the  next  4 
years.  Most  people  have  agreed  that 
has  to  occur.  I  certainly  support  it.  But 
because  it  is  on  this  diet  by  itself  and 
because  no  savings  from  the  defense 
spending  can  be  used  to  be  spent  on 
anything  else  in  Government  because 
of  our  budget  summit  agreement,  we  do 
not  tovfih  it;  S295  billion  sitting  out 
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there,  untouched,  by  this  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

The  next  [area  is  entitlements.  Hold 
the  phone  [here.  The  minute  anyone 
starts  to  m0ntion  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  4ill-blown  panic  sets  In  in 
Washington;  DC.  You  may  have  heard 
recently  a  quote  from  our  President 
which  has  been  repeated  by  Members  of 
Congress,  "Don't  mess  with  Social  Se- 
curity." Certainly  that  is  the  message 
I  bring  home  from  by  district. 

Well,  if  you  take  Social  Security  and 
you  take  Medicare  and  you  take  the 
other  entitlement  programs  such  as 
the  veterans  program,  which  Chairman 
MONTOOMEier  alluded  to  earlier,  and  set 
most  of  those  off  to  the  side  and  spy 
that  we  ara  not  going  to  address  those 
programs,  you  have  just  taken  away 
another  $680  billion  untouched  in  this 
budget.  It  Is  basically  there.  It  It  going 
to  be  spent  that  way. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  two  hidden 
items  in  this  budget  which  others  have 
alluded  to  aod  which  bear  repeating. 

Deposit  Insurance,  remember  the 
great  savings-and-loan  crisis?  We  are 
still  pasring  to  get  out  of  that  mess.  In 
this  next  calendar  year,  we  will  spend 
about  $100  billion  to  get  us  out  of  that 
mess  with  the  savings-and-loans,  100 
billion  bucks  for  mistakes  made  years 
before  thatj  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  good  ^n. 

As  somebody  in  Congress  said,  no- 
body wants  to  "pick  up  that  dead  cat 
from  the  lioad,"  but  ftunkly  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  It. 

Now,  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  in 
the  next  flfcal  year,  over  $200  billion 
for  interest!  on  the  debt.  We  cannot 
mess  with  t^hat  figure,  that  is  what  we 
were  given  and  that  is  what  we  have  to 
deal  with.  $o  you  have  taken  out  de- 
fense, entitlements,  deposit  insurance, 
and  you  ha^e  taken  out  interest  on  the 
national  d4bt.  What  is  left?  Total 
nondefense  clscretionary  spending,  $230 
billion  out  of  a  $1.5  trillion  budget. 
That  is  whiat  we  flght  over.  That  is 
what  the  bubget  debate  is  all  about. 

America  has  set  itself  on  a  coturse  at 
the  Federal  level  In  spending  which  we 
are  not  going  to  deviate  from.  Both 
parties  have  almost  reached  bipartisan 
agreement,  j  There  is  some  truch  to 
what  the  Republicans  say,  that  what 
the  President  has  to  say  and  what  the 
Democrats  have  to  say  Is  very  similar 
because  wej  are  dealing  with  a  very 
small  slice  of  this  pie,  $230  billion  out 
of  $1.5  trillion. 

I  will  say  jthls  in  defense  of  the  budg- 
et, and  I  qertainly  believe  Chairman 
Panetta  has  done  a  great  job  in  put- 
ting it  together  under  very  difficult 
circumstances.  If  we  have  to  take  the 
$230  billion  and  spend  it  on  America's 
priorities,  the  Democratic  budget 
spends  it  o«  my  jnriorities.  Education, 
if  we  not  tovest  in  our  kids,  who  is 
going  to  run  this  country?  Head  Start 
Program:  Any  Federal  taxpayer  who  is 
still  fuming  over  sending  that  check 
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yesterday,  drop  by  a  Head  Start  center 
and  see  what  is  happening  to  those  dol- 
lars. That  Is  money  well  spent.  The 
Democrats  want  to  put  more  money 
Into  it  to  make  sure  that  disadvan- 
taged kids  have  a  chance  to  avoid  drop- 
ping out  of  school,  have  a  chance  to 
avoid  being  pregnant,  to  avoid  becom- 
ing welfare  statistics  and  avoid  becom- 
ing crime  statistics. 

The  WIC  programs,  who  is  going  to 
argue  about  nutrition  for  pregnant 
mothers  and  for  young  children? 

Energy  security  programs,  antidrug 
programs,  VA,  AIDS,  medical  research, 
these  are  priorities  I  share.  I  only  wish 
we  lived  in  a  time  when  we  could  put 
real  money  Into  spending  for  real  prob- 
lems in  America.  I  think  we  have  faced 
it  responsibly,  I  think  the  Democratic 
budget  that  the  committee  offers  and 
the  Democratic  version  is  one  that  all 
Members  should  support. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi*om 
Ohio  [Mr.  RBOOLA]. 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3rlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate,  and 
I  have  heard  about  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  have  been  added  to  and 
above  the  President's  budget.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  said  about  where  it 
is  coming  firom.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  the  programs  that  are 
going  to  be  downsized  in  order  to  do 
these  great  things  that  we  have  heard 
about  thus  far. 

I  want  to  address  specifically  func- 
tion 300,  the  natural  resources  budget. 
The  reason  for  that  is  I  know  that 
when  we  get  around  to  doing  markup 
on  the  Subconunittee  on  Interior  Ap- 
propriations bill,  we  will  get  the  usual 
requests,  as  we  did  last  year,  from 
about  350-plus  Members  wanting  all 
kinds  of  projects,  and  I  Just  want  to 
alert  the  members  that  if  we  are  not 
able  to  do  these  projects.  It  will  be  in 
part,  if  not  all  of  them,  because  money 
was  taken  out  of  function  300.  The 
money  taken,  the  total  reduction  in 
ftmction  300  f^m  the  President's  budg- 
et Is  $900  million  in  budget  authority, 
S800  million  in  outlays. 

Now,  the  document  is  a  little  ambig- 
uous as  to  exactly  what  functions  are 
going  to  be  reduced.  But  I  have  to  say 
to  you  that  if  you  look  at  the  overall 
300  function  in  natural  resources,  it  in- 
cludes a  reduction  in  the  protection  of 
endangered  species,  reduction  In  the 
wildlife  refuges  that  will  be  fUnded, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  reforest- 
ation. Certainly  the  America  the  Beau- 
tiful Program  that  the  President  has 
pushed  and  that  we  all  support  will  be 
reduced  considerably  under  this  budget 
as  opposed  to  what  the  President  has 
brought  out. 

Also,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
today  we  hear  a  lot  about  wetlands 
conservation;   that   is   reduced   under 


this  budget,  its  support,  in  comparison 
to  the  President's. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  year,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  had  a  strong  presidential  budget 
in  the  field  of  natural  resources,  the 
best  I  have  seen  for  several  years.  It  is 
going  to  be  cut  as  a  result  of  the  Demo- 
cratic proposal  that  we  have  before  us 
today. 

So  I  think  Members  need  to  be  alert- 
ed to  that  fact. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman £i"om  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  3rlelding. 

Generally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  areas  the  gen- 
tleman has  identified,  he  is  correct 
that  those  are  the  areas  we  basically 
had  to  fl-eeze  and  do  a  1-percent  cut  in 
some  of  those  areas. 

But  if  you  look  at  the  overall  func- 
tional area  that  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subconmiittee  of  the  gen- 
tleman, and  when  you  consider  the  ad- 
ditions that  were  made  with  regard  to 
the  Smithsonian,  the  NEA,  the  NEH, 
Indian  health,  Indian  education,  and 
land  acquisition,  we  added  $50  million 
above  the  President.  In  the  energy  area 
we  provide  $850  million,  most  of  that  in 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  think  overall  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee will  probably  be  at  baseline. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes,  reclaiming  my 
time,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  But 
those  are  things  that  are  ongoing  func- 
tions of  the  Government.  I  think  the 
thing  we  get  into  is  the  priority 
choices  on  the  discretionary  side,  par- 
ticularly the  projects  that  Members 
bring  to  us  where  it  gets  tough  to  nnd 
adequate  funding  for  those  in  question. 

I  noted  in  the  list  that  the  gentleman 
gave,  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  none  of 
those  was  included  in  the  ones  that  I 
addressed.  I  understand  that,  under  the 
agreement,  you  have  to  find  it  some- 
where if  you  are  going  to  add  other 
things. 

I  want  to  alert  Members  that  there  is 
a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  gains  to  be 
made  in  some  of  the  other  areas.  In 
natural  resouroes  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant function. 

As  a  credit  to  the  President,  they  did 
produce  this  year,  I  think,  a  very 
strong  budget  in  terms  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WAIjKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3rleldlng. 

What  we  have  here  is  essentially  a 
discussion  of  priorities.  We  have  a  dis- 
cussion of  priorities  within  a  fairly 
narrow  f^^mework  because  much  of  the 
budgets  of  both  the  President  and  that 
brought  forth  by  the  Democrats  is  the 
same. 
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And  so  when  the  gentlemen,  like  my 
colleague  fl-om  North  Dakota,  come  to 
the  floor  and  tell  us  that  the  priorities 
represented  by  the  Democratic  budget 
are  in  fact  his  priorities,  I  think  we 
need  to  examine  not  just  what  he  says 
they  are  going  to  increase,  but  what 
they  are  doing  to  reduce,  because  the 
fact  is  that  they  have  made  some  very 
conscious  choices  about  the  direction 
that  they  choose  to  go.  They  have  in- 
deed put  money  into  some  of  the  social 
welfare  efforts  that  my  colleague  fi-om 
North  Dakota  identified,  and  others  be- 
fore him  have  identified,  but  what  we 
do  not  hear  much  talk  about  what  did 
they  cut  in  order  to  get  to  these  prior- 
ities, and  the  fact  is  where  they  have 
taken  the  money  out  is  out  of  science, 
space,  and  technology. 

What  they  decided  was  not  a  priority 
with  them  is  building  the  new  tech- 
nology of  the  future.  It  is  not  a  prior- 
ity for  them  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
an  aggressive  space  program.  It  is  not 
a  priority  for  them  to  see  to  it  that  in 
the  Nation  science  is  advanced.  It  is 
not  a  priority  for  them  to  have  the 
kind  of  technological  base  that  will  in 
fact  drive  the  economy  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, and  so  they  have  taken  massive 
cuts  with  regard  to  the  President's 
budget  in  a  number  of  these  areas. 

Now  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  just 
exactly  what  they  have  done.  I  say,  if 
you  take  a  look  at  the  space  program, 
if  you  take  a  look  at  NASA,  you  will 
find  that  the  President's  request  was 
$15.7  billion.  What  the  Democrats  have 
done  is  they  have  cut  70  percent  out  of 
that  requested  increase,  and  what  does 
that  mean  in  terms  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  means  we  cannot  do 
the  space  station.  What  they  have  done 
is  they  have  held  the  line  on  space  sta- 
tion spending,  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, you  can't  hold  the  line  on 
space  station  spending  when  we're  now 
moving  toward  bending  metal  and  put- 
ting the  redesigned  station  into  space. 
You  can't  do  it.  It's  impossible  to  do. 

What  the  committee  has  decided  is 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  spckce  sta- 
tion as  a  Nation.  What  that  really 
means  is  that  the  high-technology 
driving  vehicle  of  the  future  is  not 
going  to  be  there. 

Remember  space  has  paid  back  to  the 
GNP  at  a  9  to  1  ratio.  For  every  dollar 
we  have  invested  in  space,  we  have  got- 
ten 10  back,  $9  in  the  gross  national 
Iiroduct.  The  reason  we  have  gotten 
back  so  much  is  because  it  is  a  driving 
technology.  The  more  which  is  spent 
there,  the  mora  it  tends  to  drive  tech- 
nology for  other  things,  and  the  pay- 
backs are  tremendous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Democrats 
have  decided  is  that  they  do  no  want 
those  paybacks.  They  are  not  going  to 
do  the  project  that  promises  those  pay- 
backs for  the  future. 

It  is  also  decided  that  the  national 
aerospace  plane,  which  Is  the  driving 
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technology  for  tbe  next  generation  of 
aircraft,  Ib  going  to  be  exclusively  a 
Defense  Department  itroject.  Now  we 
bad  attempted  to  hold  it  as  a  program 
that  was  shared  by  both  NASA  and  De- 
fense. Obviously  there  are  great  advan- 
tages to  the  Defense  Department's  get- 
ting an  airplane  capable  of  going  any- 
where in  the  world  in  2  hours.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  also  an  advan- 
tage to  having  civilian  aircraft  capable 
of  doing  that,  of  flying  across  the  coun- 
try in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  you  pat  all  of  the  eggs  in  the 
Defense  Department  basket,  you're 
going  to  get  the  military  version: 
you're  not  going  to  get  the  civilian  ver- 
sion, and  that  is  what  the  Democrats 
have  decided  to  do  in  this  budget.  I 
think  it  is  a  wrongly  selected  priority, 
but  that  is  what  they  decided.  That  is 
where  they  come  down. 

They  have  also  decided  to  ground 
several  space  shuttle  flights  and  per- 
haps affect  the  safety  of  flying  the 
space  shuttle,  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, when  you  do  that,  it  has  an 
Impact  on  our  space  science  progrrams 
for  the  future,  and  that  means  that 
some  of  the  data  that  we  are  hoping  to 
collect,  both  in  terms  of  mission  to 
planet  Earth,  about  tbe  environment 
here  on  Elarth,  and  about  tbe  space  en- 
vironment, will  not  be  gotten  because 
tbe  Space  Shuttle  will  be  on  the 
ground  and  not  flying  the  missions 
that  we  had  hoped  for. 

Mission  to  planet  Earth  is  one  of  the 
things  that  was  described  by  the  Au- 
gustine Commission,  the  Commission 
that  looked  at  reforms  of  NASA  as 
being  extremely  important  because 
they  said  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to 
begin  to  measure  environmental  data 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  We  need  these  critical  measure- 
ments about  environmental  conditions 
so  that  we  can  deal  with  global  change. 
We  will  not  get  them  under  the  Demo- 
cratic budget. 

In  NOAA.  in  the  National  Oceano- 
grapbic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, they  are  making  cuts  there  as 
well.  The  President  requested  increases 
<rf  $160  million  in  those  accounts.  Not 
only  do  the  Democrats  not  give  him 
that  increase,  they  cut  NOAA  by  $15 
million. 

Wbat  does  NOAA  do  that  is  so  impor- 
tant? Tbey  are  also  involved  in  the 
whole  queetlon  of  global  change. 
NOAA'B  participation  in  the  Federal 
Olobal  Cbange  Research  Program  will 
be  dednutted  by  this  and  will  possibly 
be  ImpoMible  to  do.  Furthermore,  they 
win  kill  tbe  Weather  Service  Mod- 
ernisation Program,  and  that  is  a  di- 
rect threat  to  life  and  invperty  by  kill- 
ing off  that  particular  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  met  a  few  min- 
utes ago  with  tbe  administrator  of 
NOAA.  He  tells  me  factually,  "You  cut 
them  S15  million  and  they  can't  do 


weath  er  modernization,  and  they  can't 
do  glo  bal  change." 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  g(  ntleman  yield? 


Mr. 


WALKER.   I  yield  to  the  gen- 


tlema  a  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Again,  I  guess  we  al- 
ways have  the  habit  in  Washington  of, 
when  there  are  Increases  and  there  are 
cuts  In  the  increase,  it  represents  a 
cut.  1  he  fact  is  on  space,  with  regard 
to  sp  Lce,  wbat  we  provide  is  current 
levels  plus  inflation,  which  means  an- 
other 4  percent  on  top  of  that.  So  that 
for  siBce  speciflcally  we  provide  base- 
line funding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  And  we  did  that  in 
partioilar,  I  might  say,  with  regard  to 
the  s^ace  station  because  of  concerns 
that  were  raised  over  the  last  few 
weeks  about  the  direction  of  the  space 
program. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  t)  the  gentleman  firom  California 
[Mr.  ',  >ANETTA]  that  every  year  that's 
what  you  do.  Every  year  that's  wbat 
you  d  >.  Last  year  what  you  did  was  you 
raiseii  questions,  you  cut  the  budget 
back.  The  302(b)  allocation  to  the  Com- 
mitte;  on  Appropriations  caused  them 
to  ha  re  a  redesign.  We  went  and  rede- 
Bigne*  the  space  station  in  order  to 
meet  ;hat.  Now  of  course  you  get  a  few 
scientists  who  are  raising  questions 
about!  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  you  can't 
do  th#  redesigned  station,  you  can't  do 
the  cheaper  station,  with  our  budget, 
and  sbmewhere  along  the  line  you've 
got  te  commit  the  money  in  order  to 
do  th|B  station,  so  in  effect,  if  wbat 
you'rf  sajring  is  those  questions  have 
now  taused  you  to  believe  that  tbe 
space  istation  shouldn't  be  built,  that's 
what  ^ou  have  accomplished.  You  have 
now  said  that  questions  have  been 
raised,  we  are  not  going  to  build  the 
statlati  because  there's  not  enough 
money  In  your  budget  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tbe  g^tleman  jrield? 

Mr.  I  WALKER.  I  yield  to  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  that  when  you  have  a 
few  scientists  who  are  familiar  with 
the  siace  station,  who  raise  questions 
abouQ  it  and  raise  questions  even,  you 
knowj  so  that  the  White  House  itself 
has  t^  come  to  tbe  Hill  and  decide 
whetHer  or  not  it's  to  be  continued, 
when  you're  fighting  for  some  of  the 
priorities  we're  fighting  for  in  this 
budget,  it  seems  to  me  to  make  sense 
that  ^bis  is  a  legitimate  area  where 
you  c^  hold  spending  down. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Tbe  only  people  that 
have  ^"aised  questions  about  the  space 
staticB,  I  think  the  gentleman  knows 
this,  is  the  National  Research  Council, 
that  has  always  been  opposed  to  tbe 
space  station  because  they  are  not  for 
manned  space  programs.  They  are  for 
space  science  programs  as  opposed  to 
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manned  s  xuse,  and  so  they  have  raised 
questions 

I  say  t<i  the  gentleman,  I  can  show 
you  repoits  going  back  10  years  where 
the  National  Research  Council  said 
that  they  do  not  think  a  spcu^  station 
can  be  bsed  in  certain  ways,  and 
they've  s4id  it  over  again. 

So,  these  questions  are  not  new  ques- 
tions. Anvbody  familiar  with  the  field 
knows  tloit  it  was  simply  a  red  flag 
going  up  by  people  who  have  always 
raised  qiiestions.  The  fact  is  though 
that  what  they  have  done  is  tbey  have 
taken  those  questions  and  they  have 
created  al  scenario  whereby  the  space 
station  wfll  not  be  built  and  where  tbe 
national  technological  base  will  be  vm- 
dercut.    J 

Mr.  G^ADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  all  j  of  the  remaining  available 
time  on  our  side  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  before 
actually  doing  so:  Just  how  much  time 
is  remaining  on  our  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTOOUffiRY).  The  gentleman  ft^jm 
Ohio  has  1  hour  and  20  minutes  remain- 
ing. I 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  iime  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]  wishes  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey] 
is  the  time  pursuant  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  which  has  2  hours, 
and  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  yield  to  him  1  hour.  Is  tbe 
gentleman  going  to  jrield  him  more 
time? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
intention  was  to  yield  all  the  remain- 
ing time.  We  do  not  currently  have  any 
other  speakers  on  subjects  other  than 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  issues,  but  I 
thought,  I  if  some  came  over  to  tbe 
floor,  perhape  It  would  be  more  conven- 
ient for  t|ie  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey]  t^  jrield  to  them  rather  than  go 
back  and;  forth  over  here.  So,  that  is 
tbe  reason  for  shielding  all  the  remain- 
ing time,  {the  1  hour  and  20  minutes,  to 
tbe  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey].  I 

Mr.  PA^IETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minuted  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzou]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Pan^tta],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committ^  on  the  Budget,  for  yielding 
this  time,  to  me,  and  let  me  salute  tbe 
gentlemab  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman ttom  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]  on 
having  done  really  yeoman  work  in 
producing  a  budget  fi:t>m  the  commit- 
tee withlti  tbe  time  constraints  tbey 
faced. 

Mr.  Ch4irman,  all  of  us  are  products 
of  our  eijvironment.  We  are  all  prod- 
ucts of  our  background,  and  it  is  from 
these  backgrounds  we  bring  to  the  Con- 
gress that  we  form  our  priorities. 

So,  ha\ling  said  that,  I  believe  the 
priorities  that  I  stand  for  and  feel  most 
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comfortable  with  and  which  represent 
the  aspirations  of  my  community,  Lou- 
isville and  Jefferson  Coimty,  KY,  are 
demonstrated  best  in  the  budget  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, what  we  call  the  Democratic  budg- 
et, and  I  would  like  today  Just  for  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  about  some  of  those 
inlorltles  and  to  endorse  those  prior- 
ities as  they  api)ear  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  conununlty  is  a 
community,  as  many  urban  areas  are, 
composed  in  large  numbers  of  senior 
citizens,  elderly  people,  poor  people, 
young  people,  wilnerable  people,  people 
who  need  help  and  assistance. 
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In  this  setting,  some  of  the  priorities 
that  are  addressed  in  the  Democratic 
budget  that  I  think  are  advantageous 
and  should  argue  for  its  adoption  later 
when  we  vote  would  be  those  dealing 
with  children.  There  is  a  women,  in- 
fant, children  pirogram,  which  we  call 
the  WIC  Program,  which  is  a  nutri- 
tional and  dietary  program  for  women, 
Infants  and  children.  The  Democratic 
alternative  budget  adds  $127  million  for 
the  funding  for  that  program,  for  a 
total  of  an  additional  S350  million  for 
the  WIC  Program. 

With  regard  to  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram, and  we  are  all  familiar  with 
Head  Start,  which  gives  our  children  a 
chance  to  make  it  in  the  regular  school 
setting,  and  the  Democratic  budget 
provides  an  Increase  of  S350  million  for 
Head  Start  spending.  That  is  up  S250 
million  ftom  the  amounts  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 

With  regard  to  drugs,  I  happen  to 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control,  and  in  Louis- 
ville and  Jefferson  County  we  have,  as 
every  urban  area  has,  a  problem  with 
drugs.  We  approach  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  not  just  law  enforcement  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  prevention, 
of  education,  and  of  treatment. 

In  the  Democratic  budget,  there  is  an 
additional  $1.3  biUlon,  S1.3  billion  of 
additional  spending  in  the  category  of 
antidrug  programs.  That  is  S142  million 
more  than  the  President  would  urge  us 
to  spend. 

I  would  like,  parenthetically,  to  say 
that  the  new  drug  czar.  Governor  Mar- 
tinez, former  Governor  of  Florida,  has 
made  a  very  good  start  because  his  ap- 
proach is  a  multlfaceted  approach  to 
the  whole  question  of  solving  our  drug 
problems. 

In  the  area  of  nutss  transit,  Louis- 
ville and  Jefferson  County  are  very  de- 
pendent on  mass  transit  provided  by 
our  TARC  system.  The  Democratic 
budget  provides  an  increase  of  $281  mil- 
lion for  programs  involving  mass  tarans- 
portation.  Furthermore,  it  does  not 
change  the  Federal-local  percentage 
for  capital  construction.  Currently  it  is 
76-percent  Federal  money,  25-percent 
local  money  on  new  laaaa  transit 
starts.  That  stays  the  same,  despite  the 


fact  that  the  administration  would  ask 
us  to  change  that  percentage.  Also  the 
current  80-percent-  20-percent  share  for 
mass  transit  capital  projects  remains 
the  same. 

I  just  was  paid  a  visit  earlier  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  our  li- 
brary people  ft^m  back  home  in  Ken- 
tucky. They  are  very  concerned,  and 
we  in  Jefferson  County  are  very  con- 
cerned about  our  library  system.  In  our 
Democratic  budget  there  Is  $148  million 
provided,  $113  million  more  than  urged 
by  the  President  for  library  programs. 

In  energy,  has  there  ever  been  a  time 
when  we  needed  to  go  into  alternative 
energy,  other  forms  of  energy,  to  extri- 
cate us  f^m  the  coils  of  the  Middle 
E^t?  We  Just  saw  that  demonstrated 
in  the  gulf  war.  We  need  to  be  energy 
independent.  There  Is  $800  million  of 
additional  spending  in  the  Democratic 
program  for  various  forms  of  alter- 
native energy  activity. 

Commimity  development  block 
grants,  CDBG's,  which  back  home  in 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  are 
very  important  for  economic  develop- 
ment, for  revitalizing  our  community 
and  for  structures.  It  is  a  way  of  get- 
ting Federal  money  to  the  local  com- 
munity with  flexibility  so  that  local 
communities  can  use  this  money  as 
local  priorities  warrant. 

There  is  some  $266  million  additional 
in  the  program  over  what  the  President 
would  have  requested,  for  a  total  of  $2.3 
billion. 

We  have  housing  programs  in  Louis- 
ville that  are  very  Important  to  our 
community.  The  various  subsidized 
housing  programs  are  given  an  increase 
of  $2  billion  in  the  Democratic  budget, 
and  that  would  include  homeless  as- 
sistance, which  we  in  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County  have  used  and  find 
very  helpful. 

Also,  what  is  called  LIHEAP,  Low-In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, has  $1.7  billion  in  the  Demo- 
cratic budget.  And  then  the  Low-In- 
come Home  Weatherlzatlon  Program 
has  $250  million,  which  is  $226  million 
more  than  the  administration  would 
request. 

Having  said  all  of  those  numbers,  and 
they  are  numbing,  that's  true  any  time 
you  talk  about  numbers,  the  essence  of 
all  those  numbers,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  my  priorities,  and  I  think  the  inri- 
orities  of  my  community,  are  better 
served  by  the  Democratic  budget.  And 
I  urge  the  House,  when  the  votes  occur 
tomorrow,  to  vote  up  the  Democratic 
budget  and  vote  down  the  President's 
plan. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in- 
tends to  proceed  after  this  into  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  discussion,  so  I 
Just  wanted  to  talk  first  about  the 
budget.  I  appreciate  his  allowing  us  to 
arrange  that. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  sure  way 
to  tell,  when  political  debate  is  going 
on,  which  side  thinks  it  has  the  un- 
popular side  of  the  argument.  They  are 
the  ones  who  try  and  claim  that  there 
really  is  not  any  issue  at  stake.  My 
side  has  done  that  troxa  time  to  time. 
Sometimes  when  the  crime  bill  has 
come  up,  you  hear  on  the  Democratic 
side  complaints  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  real  issues.  That  is  generally 
because  Members  on  this  side  think 
that  we  have  the  uinpopular  side  of  the 
particular  disagreement. 

Today  and  for  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  we  have  had  that  firom  the  Re- 
publican side.  Republican  after  Repub- 
lican, in  conunlttee  and  on  the  floor, 
has  gotten  up  to  announce  that  there 
are  not  very  many  real  differences. 
That  is  what  people  say  when  they 
think  the  differences  that  do  exist  re- 
flect badly  on  them  politically. 

The  Democratic  budget  does  make 
some  cuts,  as  the  gentleman  trom 
Pennsylvania  said,  in  some  of  the  areas 
of  space,  for  instance.  It  puts  it  into 
inoculating  children.  It  puts  it  into 
feeding  hungry  children.  It  puts  it  into 
research.  We  do  not  just  cut  consomp- 
tion,  we  put  it  into  research.  But  we  in- 
crease the  President's  budget  some  in 
the  area  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

We  do  do  more  to  meet  pressing  do- 
mestic needs  than  the  President's 
budget.  And  what  is  the  Republican  re- 
sponse? Not  that  their  budget  is  better, 
but  that  our  budget  is  not  better 
enough  for  us  to  feel  so  good  about  it. 
I  will  agree  that,  given  the  budget 
agreement  last  year,  the  margin  for 
improvement  over  the  President's 
budget  was  less  than  I  would  have 
liked.  Although  if  you  are  going  to 
Judge  the  difference  between  the  par- 
ties on  these  issues,  go  back  to  last 
year's  budget  negotiations,  when  once 
again  the  Republican  cry  was,  "Oh, 
there  is  no  real  difference." 

Again,  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  you  are  watching  a  fight  and  one 
contestant  wants  to  clinch,  you  prob- 
ably have  a  sense  that  he  does  not 
think  it  is  going  too  well  for  him. 

Once  we  have  agreed  on  the  tunount 
of  money  to  be  spent  and  we  are  now 
deciding  how  to  spend  it,  the  Repub- 
lican side,  they  understand  is  the  un- 
popular one.  No,  the  cuts  in  Medicare 
that  the  President  wanted  last  year 
and  that  he  wants  again  this  year  are 
Justifiably  unpopular.  They  would  im- 
pose on  medical  providers  like  hos- 
pitals a  burden  they  could  not  meet.  It 
would  eventually  result  in  a  further  de- 
terioration of  health  care  that  goes  to 
older  people.  That  is  what  is  in  here. 
We  reject  the  cuts  the  President  had 
made. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Budget 
Committee  did  not  reject  the  proposal 
that  people  who  make  more  than 
$125,000  a  year  pay  more.  That  is  a  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  money.  I  am 
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for  it.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  adopts  It. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  cuts,  the 
bllliODB  that  were  cut,  would  have  re- 
duced health  care  for  ordinary  people. 

We  provide  more  money  for  Head 
Start.  We  provide  more  money  for 
housing.  Secretary  Kemp  lamented  ear- 
lier this  year  that  we  did  not  do 
enough  for  home  ownership. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  the  Democratic  budg- 
et provides  considerably  more  in  new 
money  for  that  kind  of  program.  The 
Republicans  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
it.  Instead,  they  say,  "You  didn't  make 
a  big  enough  change."  Well,  for  those 
Republicans  who  think  we  did  not  do 
enough  for  human  services,  hope  Is  In 
sight.  In  about  a  month  we  will  be  de- 
bating the  armed  services  bill. 

Under  the  budget  agreement  we  could 
not  do  this  year  what  many  of  us  have 
tried  to  do  in  the  past,  take  away  fh)m 
military  spending  and  put  It  into  press- 
ing domestic  needs  or  deficit  reduction. 
And  I  was  not  in  favor  of  trying  to  do 
it  this  time,  because  we  should  not  be 
making  military  budget  cuts  in  a  way 
that  leads  people  not  to  understand 
where  we  are  cutting,  because  there  are 
some  very  essential  things  in  our  mili- 
tary. There  is  a  lot  in  our  military 
about  which  we  should  be  proud. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  maybe  a  month,  my  col- 
leagues who  did  not  think  we  made 
enough  of  a  change  will  have  a  chance. 
Some  of  us  are  going  to  say  that  for 
America  to  continue  to  defend  Den- 
mark against  an  Invasion  by  the 
Czechoslovaklan  Army  Is  rather  a  poor 
use  of  funds.  But  we  do  that.  We  have 
the  same  NATO  budget  that  we  had  20 
years  ago,  American  iwllcy  in  Europe 
was  founded  on  the  iiremlse  that  Rus- 
sia might  lead  Hungary,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  ilnd  East 
Oermany  in  an  invasion  of  Europe. 
Some  of  us  are  going  to  say  in  May 
that  we  are  recuiy  to  predict  that  that 
will  not  happen.  I  cannot  say  that  Rus- 
sia will  continue  to  move  in  a  demo- 
cratic fashion.  I  wish  It  would. 
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I  do  not  know  that.  I  do  know  that 
the  day  when  RoBslan  general  would 
say,  "I  have  got  a  great  idea:  Let  us 
give  guns  to  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 
Armies  and  turn  our  back,"  is  over. 
That  is  not  going  to  happen. 

In  fact,  what  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  current  situation,  and  we  are  going 
to  address  this.  This  budget  does  not 
make  the  cut  yet,  but  you  will  get  your 
chance. 

We  have  the  Germans  supiwrting 
troops  In  Oermany.  The  Qermans  are 
now  paying  for  troops  in  Europe.  We 
have  American  troops  in  Europe,  paid 
for  by  American  tax  dollars,  or  borrow- 
ing, which  are  there  to  protect  Oer- 
many against  the  Russian  troops. 

Now.  where  are  the  Russian  troops, 
that  we  are  paying  with  American  dol- 


lars, to  protect  the  Germans  against? 
They  are  in  Oermany.  Who  is  paying 
for  the  Russian  troops?  The  Germans. 

So  American  taxpayers  are  pasrlng 
American  troops  to  be  in  Oermany  to 
protect  the  Germans  from  the  Russian 
troops  that  the  Germans  are  paying  to 
stay  t|iere. 

Wh^do  the  Germans  pay  Russian 
troops?  The  Russians  said  they  would 
not  afree  to  German  reunification  un- 
less the  Russians  could  get  their 
mone]^  from  the  Germans. 

Wh^  do  the  Russians  not  bring  the 
troops  home?  The  Russians,  of  course, 
have  troops  on  the  territory  of  NATO, 
whlchi  we  are  spending  about  $100  bil- 
lion a  year  for,  NATO. 

The  Russians  cannot  bring  their 
troops  home,  because  they  have  no- 
where to  live.  You  might  wonder  why 
the  Russians  are  so  concerned  about 
homeliessness.  Well,  when  the  homeless 
have  AK-47's,  you  do  not  want  to  have 
them  iround.  So  they  get  the  Germans 
to  paji  for  it. 

So  1  re  will  give  you  the  chance  in  a 
month  or  so  to  reduce  asking  the 
American  taxpayer  to  pay  to  keep 
those  troops  in  Germany  to  confront 
the  Russian  troops  that  the  Germans 
are  pa^ng  to  stay  there. 

In  1(he  meantime,  we  had  to  work 
withiii  constraints.  Within  those  con- 
8train|»,  in  every  program  that  is  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
peopl^,  I  believe  we  have  made  in- 
cr 

YesJ  we  cut  science.  Most  of  the  Re- 
publickns  think  the  cuts  were  trivial. 
The  gentlenuin  firom  Pennsylvania  does 
not.  ij  think  we  cut  that  aspect  of  the 
scientific  budget  which  has  gone  more 
for  prestige,  which  has  gone  more  for 
projedts  which  private  enterprise  is  not 
interested  in,  and  less  for  the  kinds  of 
things  that  are  important. 

I  ati  pleased  that  we  transferred 
money  into  research  in  the  National 
Institiites  of  Health.  That  is  good  eco- 
nomlcfe,  and  it  is  also  a  better  quality 
of  llfel  and  less  in  things  like  the  Space 
Station.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  jus- 
tification for  the  Space  Station  is 
there.! 

I  wfljs  pleased  to  have  my  fHend  trom 
Pennatrlvanla,  not  always  a  fWend  of 
government,  talk  about  how  essential  a 
high  level  of  Government  spending  is 
to  thfl  technological  base  of  this  coim- 
try.  :^t  I  think  on  the  specifics,  he  got 
it  wr 

Mr. '  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  iChairman,  I  want  to  first  begin 
by  tMuiking  my  good  fWend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  ft-om  Massachu- 
setts tMr.  Prank]  for  his  comments.  I 
always  enjoy  listening  to  the  gen- 
tlemaii  trom  Massachusetts.  But  in  the 
spirit  jof  political  correctness,  within  a 
multicultural  community,  I  do  feel 
sometihat  misled,  because  the  gen- 
tlemata  kept  referring  to  the  demo- 
cratic budget.  I  was  not  sure  whether 
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he  was  r4ferrlng  to  the  reconmienda- 
tion  of  tie  President,  or  that  which 
was  produ  ced  by  the  Democrats. 

If  in  fact  the  gentleman  would  want 
to  talk  about  a  democratic  budget, 
then  he  knust  be  talking  about  the 
budget  o^  the  President.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wints  to  talk  about  the  Demo- 
crats' budget,  then  that  is  another 
thing.      J 

I  know  this  seems  like  a  matter  of  se- 
mantics, hut  in  this  age  of  political 
correctness,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
tend  to  tllese  little  seemingly  meaning- 
less details. 

Mr.    FB^ANK   of  MassachusetU.   Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  srleld? 
:y.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
:husetts. 

of  Massachusetts.   Mr. 
is  the  gentleman  going  to 
^hat  for  an  hour? 

:Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman a|)preclates  the  observation  of 
the  gendeman  trom  Massachusetts 
[Mr.PRAife]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  ways 
that  one  oan  evaluate  alternative  budg- 
et proposals  before  the  Congress.  If  you 
are  going  to  evaluate  them  in  a  manner 
that  is  commensurate  with  the  law  of 
the  land,  namely  the  1946  Etoplosrment 
Act,  as  aiiiended  by  Senator  Humphrey 
and  Congressman  Hawkins  in  1978,  the 
two  alteriiative  ways  of  evaluating  the 
alternative  budget  proposals  are  either 
to  evaluate  them  in  a  manner  in  which 
we  are  most  likely  to  do  around  here, 
relative  tX)  the  question  of  what  does 
this  budgjet  do  for  or  to  the  Federal 
Government,  or,  conversely,  in  compli- 
ance with]  the  spirit  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  Himiphrey- 
Hawklns, 'what  does  the  budget  do  for 
the  American  people. 

If  in  facjt  you  want  to  take  an  inside- 
the-beltwtiy  i)erception  of  the  matter, 
and  if  in  fact  you  want  to  believe  that 
the  only  problem  that  is  worthy  of  our 
concern  in  this  body  is  our  problem  of 
our  large  government  debt,  then  you 
will  find  between  the  President's  budg- 
et proposfd  and  that  which  is  brought 
to  this  body  by  the  Democrat  majority 
of  the  Cominittee  on  the  Budget,  quite 
frankly  very  little  difference,  because, 
in  fact,  ^either  budget  proposal  does 
much  of  sinything  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  our  debt. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  in  fact  we  were 
to  be  a  little  less  self-serving  about 
this  and  I  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  of  this  country  is  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  American  people,  rath- 
er than  to  be  indulging  itself  every  day 
with  a  preoccupation  of  what  it  is  we 
can  do  for  ourselves  today,  you  might 
find  somq  very  substantial  differences 
between  the  President's  budget  rec- 
onunendafcion  and  that  which  was 
brought  tf)  the  floor  by  the  Democrat 
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Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would  argue  that  in 
a  rational,  responsible,  legal  evalua- 
tion of  these  two  budget  alternatives, 
the  difference  between  the  President's 
budget  recommendation  and  that  budg- 
et proposal  brought  by  the  Democrat 
majority  in  the  committee  are  very 
great  Indeed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  does  the 
budget  do  for  the  American  people,  we 
cannot  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
in  either  budget.  There  are  many  of  us. 
particularly  in  the  most  conservative 
side  of  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  think  both  of  these  budgets  do  the 
wrong  thing,  fail  to  do  the  necessary 
thing,  and  continue  to  do  too  much  of 
the  wrong  thing. 

But  even  within  that  context,  let  me 
suggest  that  evaluating  the  two  alter- 
native budget  proposals  relative  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people,  the 
President's  budget  proposal  is  clearly 
the  least  worst  way  to  do  the  wrong 
thing. 

On  that  basis,  recognizing,  of  course, 
that  both  budgets  are  constrained  by 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  not  reform  that  portion 
of  our  budget  which  is  52  percent  of  our 
budget  called  entitlements,  and  put  in 
any  differentiating  language  that  al- 
lows us  to  expend  the  largesse  of  the 
American  taxpayers  on  those  who  truly 
need  It.  rather  than  those  who  rise  to 
the  occasion  of  getting  something  for 
nothing  because  they  think  that  is 
what  you  get  when  you  get  it  Q-om  the 
Government,  rather  than  either  budget 
proposal  being  able  to  do  that,  because 
the  Ck>ngre88  of  the  United  SUtes  will 
not  revise  the  entitlement  legislation 
that  they  have  put  on  the  books,  most 
notably  during  and  since  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  of  the  sixties,  and  given 
the  fact  that  both  budget  proposals  are 
ftirther  constrained  by  what  many  of  us 
thought  was  a  particularly  bad  budget 
Bommlt  deal  last  year,  and  that  both 
budget  latiposals  at  least  pretend  to 
conform  to  that  budget  summit  deal, 
they  do  not  do  the  heavy  lifting  In 
budgeting  that  is  required  for  these 
budgets  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  confine  their  atten- 
tion in  budgeting  only  to  what  it  is  we 
can  most  do  for  ourselves  in  this  gov- 
erning town  in  order  to  at  least  create 
the  Illusion  of  alleviating  our  problems 
of  our  deficit  spending. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said.  I  see  a 
great  ditference  between  the  two  budg- 
ets. The  least  worst  way  to  do  this  is 
the  way  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendation,  to 
write  a  budget  proposal  that  managed 
to  keep  some  faith  in  the  American 
people  and  to  some  extent  at  least 
leave  options,  creativity,  spending,  and 
a  larger  share  of  their  own  earned  in- 
come in  the  hands  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country. 

That  is  to  say,  the  President,  to  the 
larger   extant   than   the   budget   rec- 


ommendation brought  to  the  House  by 
the  Democrat  majority  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  has  a  budget  pro- 
posal that  puts  its  faith  in  the  creative 
talents  of  the  American  people. 
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The  Democrat  majority's  budget  pro- 
posal, on  the  other  hand,  says  it  is  time 
for  us  to  put  even  more  faith  and  more 
of  the  working  man  and  woman's 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  we  should  put  our  con- 
fidence in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  mama  taught  me 
a  long  time  ago  something  that  I  call 
Abmet's  axiom.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
clearly  evident  on  the  surface  that  no- 
body spends  somebody  else's  money  as 
wisely  as  they  spend  their  own.  If  the 
case  for  that  axiom  is  not  made  by 
watching  the  firankly  foolish,  firivolous, 
wasteful  way  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  the  taxpayers'  money, 
I  do  not  know  how  we  would  ever  learn 
that  case.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  our 
own  self-servlngness  that  we  can  fail  to 
see  that. 

What  I  would  like  to  do.  I  am  pre- 
pared at  this  point  to  yield  to  others 
who  might  want  to  Interject  in  the  de- 
bate, but  after  giving  others  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  what  it  is  I  have 
said  at  this  point,  most  particularly 
that  the  differences  between  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendation  and  the 
Democrat  budget  reconimendation  are 
significant,  I  would  like  to  then  go  on 
and  talk  about  and  give  a  brief  legal 
history  of  what  it  is  that  has  brought 
us  to  this  portion  of  the  debate  on  this 
budget  cycle  that  has  caused  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins debate. 

So  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  ftam 
New  York  [Ms.  Slauohtkr]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  think  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  a  good  one.  As  one  of  the  newer 
members  on  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
not  only  have  learned  a  great  deal  and 
certainly  seen  the  hard  work  that  goes 
into  it.  but  I  think  it  Is  important  be- 
cause it  does  signal  a  meaningful 
change  in  the  direction  of  our  Federal 
spending  jniorities. 

At  last  we  are  starting  to  invest  in 
America  again.  This  budget  resolution 
recognizes  that  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
those  Investments  which  noade  this  Na- 
tion strong.  It  affirms  that  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
extricably tied  to  the  quality  of  our 
education,  to  our  health  care  and  our 
infrastructure  systems,  and  it  makes 
clear  that  we  can  increase  our  support 
for  these  critical  programs  without 
breaching  our  commitment  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  not  only  can  Increase  our  invest- 
ments in  America  again,  we  must. 

This  resolution  sets  forth  a  bold  com- 
mitment to  education,  a  S2  billion  In- 
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crease  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education,  and  »50  mllUon  to 
give  72,000  more  children  a  head  start 
on  education  and  in  life.  And  we  ncog- 
nize  that  that  is  not  enough,  that  more 
children  need  to  be  served,  and  we  have 
made  a  commitment  to  make  sure  that 
we  reach  those  children  with  future 
budgets.  The  children  of  America  are 
well  worth  this  investment,  and  Indeed 
our  economic  fUtujre  depends  upon 
them. 

In  America  today  and  every  day  more 
than  100,000  children  do  not  attend 
school  regularly  because  they  are 
homeless.  They  are  the  children  of  the 
nearly  3  million  adults  who  have  no  job 
and  no  home.  This  resolution  rec- 
ommends the  full  funding  of  $50  million 
for  a  program  that  we  created  last  year 
to  give  these  children  the  help  that 
they  need  desperately  to  overcome 
those  barriers  that  are  imposed  by 
homelessness. 

To  a  lot  of  Americans  these  are  Invis- 
ible people.  They  do  not  see  100,000 
children  in  America  unable  to  go  to 
school  each  day.  This  statistic  is  al- 
most meaningless.  But  these  are  chil- 
dren who  are  going  to  grow  up  in 
America,  uneducated,  untrained,  their 
health  care  needs  not  met.  Many  of 
them  will  never  go  back  to  school. 
Some  of  them,  with  this  legislation 
that  we  have  passed  and  that  is  funded 
in  this  bill,  will  be  able  to  have  a  quiet 
place  to  study,  books  and  papers  to 
work  with.  The  gifted  and  talented 
among  them  will  be  sought  out  and 
helped,  and  they  will  be  sent  to  the 
health  care  that  they  are  entitled  to. 

Is  that  just  a  bleeding  heart  Demo- 
crat kind  of  program  or  is  that  our  eco- 
nomic future? 

Think  about  this  statistic:  Every 
class  of  dropouts  costs  this  Nation  9240 
billion  in  lost  wages  and  additional  so- 
cial spending  over  their  lifetime.  S240 
billion.  Simply  put,  we  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  the  needs  of  these  children  if  we 
are  going  to  compete  in  this  world. 

In  the  area  of  health  care,  the  resolu- 
tion provides  significant  increases  for 
the  Infant  mortality  programs  which 
are  a  disgrace,  and  there  are  about  two 
countries  that  are  worse  than  we  are. 
Bolivia  and  Haiti.  We  do  more  for  child 
nutrition  so  that  in  this  country  fewer 
children  will  go  to  bed  hungry.  And  im- 
munizations. Most  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  my  generation  believed  that 
measles  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it 
is  a  disgrace  In  this  country  today  that 
we  have  cut  back  on  the  vaccination 
program  to  the  point  that  about  33,000 
children  last  year  had  measles  and  60 
died,  and  many  more  have  been  left 
damaged  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  resolution  recommends  a  8S0 
million  increase  in  WIC,  the  Women, 
Infants,  and  Children  Program  to  reach 
the  millions  who  live  In  poverty  and 
hunger.  It  provides  S660  million  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  one  area 
which  we  have  woefully  underfunded  In 
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the  past,  and  it  targrets  additional 
fandlngr  for  women's  health  research 
which  has  heen  neglected  altogether. 

This  resolution  increases  the  Federal 
commitment  for  childhood  immuniza- 
tlODB,  as  I  said,  so  that  American  chil- 
dren will  not  die  of  diseases  that  we 
have  found  cures  for,  and  with  more 
money  for  NIH.  more  cures  for  diseases 
should  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Imow  in  order  to 
revitalize  our  manufacturing  sector  in 
this  Nation,  a  cause  critical  to  our  eco- 
nomic ftiture,  a  strong  infrastructure 
of  mass  transit,  airports,  highways, 
and  housing  is  essential.  For  more  than 
a  decade  we  have  allowed  this  critical 
link  which  binds  our  local  economies 
together  to  crumble.  And  as  these  as- 
sets deteriorated,  so  too  did  our  indus- 
trial strength.  This  resolution  rec- 
onmiends  nearly  S4  billion  to  begin  the 
rebuilding  of  America,  a  first  step  on  a 
path  to  our  industrial  renaissance,  to  a 
time  when  Americans  will  once  t^ain 
be  employed  in  jobs  paying  above  the 
minimum  wage,  producing  quality 
products  and  goods  that  people  want  to 
buy. 

Finally,  the  resolution  calls  for  a  re- 
examination of  our  defense  spending  as 
well.  As  we  struggle  to  produce  budgets 
that  abide  by  the  cape  set  forth  in  last 
year's  deficit  reduction  agreement,  we 
must  find  new  areas  for  future  si>end- 
ing  cuts  and  pose  some  serious  ques- 
tions. One  serious  question  obviously  is 
can  we  afford  to  continue  spending  $170 
billion  a  year  to  defend  our  allies,  such 
as  we  do  with  NATO,  defending  West 
Germany  firom  E^t  Germany.  Can 
they  not  now  afford  to  defend  them- 
selves, or  help  to  pay  for  more  to  do  so? 
Should  we  keep  spending  S20  billion  a 
year  to  protect  the  sea  lanes  around 
Japan?  Against  what  enemy?  Do  we 
need  to  maintain  37,000  troops  in  Korea 
more  than  40  years  after  the  war? 

This  year  it  was  a  difficult  task  to 
make  the  important  investments  that 
were  contained  in  this  resolution.  Next 
year,  given  the  structures  of  the  budg- 
et agreement,  the  challenges  will  be- 
come even  greater.  But  as  a  newly  ap- 
pointed conunlttee  member,  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Budget  Committee  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  firom  Texas  [Mr.  DbLay]. 

Mr.  DbLAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
with  a  little  bit  different  point  of  view. 
Having  been  home  most  of  the  last  3 
weeks,  my  constituents  understand 
why  we  are  in  a  recession.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  House  does  not.  as  evi- 
denced by  the  debate  that  has  been 
going  on  all  afternoon. 

My  oonstitaents  know  that  we  are  in 
a  recewlon  because  we  spend  too  much 
in  our  Government,  we  tax  too  much  in 
our  Government,  and  we  overregulate 
our  econoaoy.  done  by  our  Government. 
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My  constituents  understand  that. 
Unfor  unately,  listening  to  the  debate 
today  we  are  nitpicking  in  the  debate 
today.  Most  of  the  debate  today  has 
been  between  the  Democrats'  proposal 
and  the  President's  proiwsal. 

I  might  quote  ft^m  the  minority 
views  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
"But  the  differences  in  spending  prior- 
ities ire  so  small  between  the  two 
budge  s  as  to  be  nearly  Invisible.  They 
total  0.2  percent  of  the  budget.  The 
Democrats'  proposal  is  99.44  percent 
George  Bush." 

Tha^  brings  me  to  the  notion  that 
you  ktiow  one  by  their  fMends.  If  both 
sides  have  a  proposal  that  is  basically 
le,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  the  Re- 
on  this  side  ought  to  be  very 
lous.  If  the  Black  Caucus  is  so 
with  the  Democrats'  proposal 
ley,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
would  not  come  down  to  this 
id  offer  their  budget,  then  one 
needs,  especially  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  meeds  to  be  very  suspicious  as  to 
what  both  proposals  have  to  offer  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  contend  that  both 
proposals  tax  too  much,  spend  too 
much,  and  raise  too  big  a  deficit  in  try- 
ing to  adhere  to  the  budget  summit. 

Let  !me  now  go  to  the  budget  summit 
very  Quickly.  During  the  budget  sum- 
mit, ire  were  told  that  the  spending 
cape  (^n  discretionary  spending  are  rub- 
ber cape  and  that  it  is  discipline,  and 
that  we  can  cut  spending  underneath 
these  cape  if  we  choose  to  do  so,  that 
we  arf  not  limited  by  the  tax  Increases; 
we  c(iuld  cut  taxes  if  we  could  find 
Ing  cuts  to  correspond  to  those 
ureases. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that 
;he  President's  proposal  and  the 
irats'  proposal  do  both.  They  use 
the  spending  cape  as  floors.  We  are 
goingito  spend  as  much  money  as  we 
can  fet  away  with.  They  use  every 
penny  of  the  tax  increases  passed  by 
last  year,  and  some  have  estimated  a 
22-pei)cent  increase  In  the  taxes  that 
the  Americans  will  pay  in  1992,  and 
they  ,  adhere  to  huge  spending  in- 
creases, huge  spending  Increases  to  the 
tune  chat  for  the  first  time  since  1946 
the  ]fi91  budget,  spending  in  the  1991 
budget,  will  be  25  percent  of  the  gross 
natioiial  product,  and  some  predict 
that  ihe  1992  budget  will  also  be  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  ivoduct, 
which  is  way  over  the  maximum  ex- 
penditures that  have  been  established 
by  most  economists,  that  being  a  long- 
term  tnaxlmnm  of  19  percent  of  GNP. 

We  jare  not  going  down  as  a  percent 
of  th(  I  moneys  we  are  spending,  of  the 
total  amount  of  products  that  Ameri- 
cans are  i>roducing,  and  the  overall 
wealtn  that  Americans  are  producing. 
Indeed,  we  are  going  up  from  22  per- 
cent, plus,  in  1990,  to  25  percent  in  1991 
and  lUiother  25  percent  in  1992. 
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And  wh^it  about  taxes?  In  the  Presi- 
dent's own  outlook,  economic  outlook, 
he  says  by  1994  we  will  be  at  20  percent 
of  gross  national  product  in  taxes. 
Now,  for  the  flrst  time  in  history,  we 
will  hav^  20  percent,  plus.  GNP  in 
taxes,  every  consecutive  year  there- 
after. 

Whenever  we  have  reached  20  per- 
cent, we  itever  had  consecutive  years  of 
20  perceit,  but  whenever  we  have 
reached  20  percent,  we  have  had  in  re- 
cent histdry  massive  recessions. 

The  Aiaerican  people  out  there  un- 
derstand why  we  are  in  a  recession. 
They  understand  that  we  are  spending 
too  muchj  We  are  taxing  too  much.  We 
are  regulating  too  much. 

Membeiis  say,  "Yes,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's buAget  is  much  better  than  the 
Democrats'  budget  by  1  percentage 
point  in  I  eprloritizlng  spending."  Well, 
my  answer  to  that,  especially  to  my 
colleague^  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
"Gentlemen  and  ladies,  what  you  are 
doing  If  you  vote  for  the  President's 
package  is  to  endorse  higher  spending, 
higher  taxes,  and  high  deficits,  and 
that  the  <^nly  alternatives  that  we  have 
available  [to  us  in  this  budget  debate 
are  the  Kaslch  alternative  and  the 
Dannemeirer  alternative."  At  least 
they  tak#  some  hard  decisions  and  at 
least  the|r  slow  down  the  Increase  in 
spending.!  They  do  not  even  make 
major  cues  in  spending.  They  cut  the 
increases  in  spending  to  manageable 
levels.      ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  point  out 
a  couple  of  things  in  the  President's 
budget  tiat  also  are  reflected  in  the 
Democratis'  budget.  In  the  President's 
budget,  w®  are  told  that  in  1992  we  are 
only  goiiR  to  increase  spending  by  2.6 
I>ercent.  ^  i^hat  we  are  not  told  is  that  if 
you  tak(  out  the  cuts  in  military 
spending,  defense  spending,  you  take 
out  the  s&L  spending  that  has  to  be 
done,  and  you  take  out  Desert  Storm, 
what  you^  have  is  a  7.6-percent  increase 
in  domestic  discretionary  spending, 
that  while  the  growth  of  the  total  on- 
budget  spending  is  held  to  below  3  per- 
cent total,  domestic  spending  is  pro- 
jected to  Wrow  that  7.4,  and  I  stand  cor- 
rected, in  1992,  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation  projected  for  1992  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
we  know  all  too  well  the  credibility  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  They 
tend  to  keep  things  low. 

We  thl*k  the  Increase  in  spending  is 
going  to  be  much  higher  than  that. 

Ldkewlfe,  mandatory  entitlement 
spending  Is  projected  to  rise  to  7.8  per- 
cent. It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  total  I  rate  of  spending  growth  tout- 
ed by  the  administration  is  distorted 
by  bloatep  1991  outlays. 

ProjectiBd  1992  spending  now  appears 
reasonable  because  of  what  one  White 
House  o^cial  described  as  a  1-year 
orgy  in  1991  domestic  spending. 

As  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Paul  Craig  Roberts  observes. 
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"Federal  spending  under  the  new  Bush 
proposal  actually  increases  by  18  per- 
cent over  flscal  1991  outlays  projected 
in  last  year's  budget."  I  think  the 
credibility  of  the  President's  budget 
and,  hence,  the  Democrat  budget,  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  is  undermined  by  the 
economic  assumptions. 

Again,  we  have  overly  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  built  into  these 
budgets.  The  administration's  estimate 
used  for  designing  this  budget  is  an  es- 
timate of  real  GNP  growth  for  fiscal 
1992  of  3.6  percent,  which  is  a  ftdl  per- 
centage point  higher  than  the  blue-chip 
consensus  of  2V^  percent.  So  no  one  be- 
lieves that  we  are  going  to  be  at  3.6 
percent  next  year.  Indeed,  many  fore- 
casting economists,  especially  those 
that  I  have  faith  in.  project  that  this 
recession  could  run  as  long  as  the  mid- 
dle of  next  year,  which  would  totally 
negate  the  economic  assumptions  that 
these  two  budgets  are  based  on. 

Compared  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's more  i>essimi8tic  forecast  of  1.1 
percent  growth  in  fiscal  1992,  the  ad- 
ministration's estimate  falls  a  whop- 
ping 2Vb  percent  on  the  rosy  side  of  eco- 
nomic reality. 

One  result  of  this,  one  result  of  not 
counting,  and  I  will  not  discuss  the 
other  economic  assumptions,  but  one 
result  fkx>m  overestimating  ONP 
growth  is  that  revenues  are  overesti- 
mated, and  outlajrs  are  underesti- 
mated, producing  an  increase  in  the  al- 
ready record  high  budget  deficit  in  ex- 
cess of  S2S  billion. 

What  does  this  do  to  the  economy? 
What  that  does  is  keep  the  economy  in 
a  low  state. 

Most  of  the  news  that  we  have  heard 
and  read  and  have  seen  reporting  on 
the  administration's  economists,  the 
Democrats'  economists,  our  CBO,  any- 
body that  has  a  connection  with  the 
Government,  you  would  think  that  we 
will  be  out  of  this  recession  by  this 
summer.  Of  course,  they  would  not 
admit  that  we  were  in  a  recession  until 
December,  and  we  were,  indeed,  in  a  re- 
oeasion  in  July. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  be;  we  are 
going  to  be  out  of  this  recession;  every- 
thing Is  going  to  be  rosy. 

Nothing  is  going  to  be  rosy  unless  we 
change  the  reasons  that  we  are  in  the 
recession.  Unless  we  cut  the  cost  of 
labor,  unless  we  cut  the  cost  of  capital, 
and  unless  we  cut  the  cost  of  savings 
and  start  deregulating  America,  noth- 
ing is  Nurtcally  going  to  change.  Oh,  we 
may  come  out  of  this  recession,  and  ev- 
erybody Is  setting  a  goal  of  2-percent 
growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  not  sad?  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  malaise  period  of  the 
Carter  years.  Ve  are  going  to  be  happy 
with  3-percenfi«rowth  when  we  were 
unhappy  In  the' late  1970's  with  5-per- 
cent growth,  6-percent,  in  some  cases  7- 
percent  growth.  We  were  unhappy  with 
that  kind  of  growth,  but  now  our  pro- 


jections are,  and  even  on  over-optimis- 
tic assumptions,  we  are  going  to  be 
happy  with  S^percent  growth. 
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Three  suid  a  half  percent  growth  for 
the  finest  and  strongest  economic  ma- 
chine capable  in  this  country.  That  is 
what  we  are  going  to  be  happy  with. 
This  Member  is  not  happy  with  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  part  of  the  process  that 
greatly  increases  taxes,  greatly  in- 
creases spending,  and  greatly  increases 
the  debt  on  our  children. 

Every  Member  that  votes  for  it  has 
to  understand  what  they  are  doing. 
They  are  leading  Members  to  disaster. 
If  we  do  not  change  our  habits,  even  if 
we  come  out  of  this  recession.  It  will  be 
a  small  come  out,  and  we  will  be  back 
into  the  cyclical  recessions  we  experi- 
enced in  the  late  1960's  and  all  through 
the  1970's.  We  will  come  out  a  little  bit, 
maybe  reach  the  3.6  percent.  I  hope  so. 
Let  Members  hope  that  I  am  wrong.  We 
will  not  last  at  3.6  percent  very  long. 
We  will  back  into  a  recession,  and  back 
into  a  very  small  growth,  and  we  will 
be  going  up  and  down  that  roller  coast- 
er that  is  created  by  too  big  a  govern- 
ment. That  too  big  a  government  is 
being  created  by  these  two  budgets. 

i  urge  my  Members,  especially  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  weigh  very  care- 
fully what  they  are  doing  when  they 
vote  for  the  President's  budget,  and  if 
they  indeed  vote  for  the  Democratic 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  insert  the  following: 
The  PRESiDEarr's  Fiscal  Year  1962  REVENxre 
Proposals 
(By  Dr.  Richard  W.  Rahn) 

I  am  Richard  W.  Rahn,  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Economist  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  On  behalf  of  our  180,000  member 
bualneasefl,  aasoclatlons.  and  local  and  state 
chambers  of  commerce,  we  thank  yon  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  a  statement  on  the 
President's  FY  1992  revenue  propoe&ls.  the 
oatlook  for  the  U.S.  economy,  and  a  number 
of  recommended  reforms  of  the  «Ti«t«ng  fed- 
eral tax  system. 

ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  "FAIRMB88" 

Blr.  Chaimmn,  taxes  are  too  high,  and  Con- 
gress spends  too  much  and  imposes  too  great 
a  regulatory  burden  on  the  economy.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  are  mired  In  recession  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  strong  recovery  are  not  bright. 

The  congressional  proponents  of  new  taxes, 
higher  spending,  and  increased  regulation 
tyidcally  defend  such  proiXMals  In  terms  of 
economic  fairness,  claiming  that  the  benefits 
of  any  such  proposal  Car  outweigh  Its  small, 
seemingly  Insignificant  Impact  on  total  eco- 
nomic growth.  Unfortunately,  the  Impact  of 
one  tax  Increase  which  reduces  growth  by 
one  tenth  of  one  percent  when  added  to  other 
tax  changes,  new  regulations  and  spending 
programs,  is  altogether  significant.  That  cu- 
mulative burden  results  in  economic  stagna- 
tion and  recession. 

Ironically,  regulatory,  tax,  and  spending 
legislation  ostensibly  Intended  to  promote 
economic  fkinieH  ultimately  produces  re- 
sults that  are  particularly  unfair.  More  im- 
portant than  fluctuations  in  industrial  pro- 
duction, the  consumer  price  index,  or  the 
federal  budg«t  deficit  is  the  real  economic 


pain  and  suffering  that  recession  and  low 
growth  InfllctB  upon  those  Americans  least 
able  to  withstand  it.  fiiconomic  stagnation 
literally  kicks  those  individuals  and  {kmllles 
now  desperately  clinging  to  the  lowest  rungs 
of  the  economic  ladder  into  unemployment 
and  poverty. 

While  many  high  tax  advocates  are  un- 
doubtedly motivated  by  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, unfortunately  some  appear  to  be  sim- 
ply acting  on  less  admirable,  base  InsUncts 
to  punish  wealth  and  success  iwr  se,  regard- 
less of  the  havoc  such  punishment  nilght  Im- 
pose on  the  economy  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  myopic  politics  of  class  envy  are 
particularly  evident  when  legislators  oppose 
lowering  the  burden  of  capital  gains  taxes,  or 
when  they  support  further  hikes  in  Income 
tax  rates  on  upper  bracket  Income-earners. 
They  do  so  despite  a  sizeable  body  of  empiri- 
cal and  theoretical  evidence  which  dem- 
onstrates that  tax  and  other  policies  moti- 
vated by  class  envy  inevitably  result  In  eco- 
nomic decline.  No  one.  not  even  the  federal 
government,  gains  trom  such  policies  in  the 
long  run. 

In  particular.  I  have  in  mind  new  research 
by  the  distinguished  economist  Gerald  W. 
Scully,  published  by  the  National  Center  for 
Policy  Analysis.  1  In  an  exhaustive  empirical 
study  of  108  countries.  Dr.  Scully  reafflrms 
what  low  tax,  limited-government  advocates 
have  been  arguing  for  years:  namely,  that 
raising  taxes  may  very  well  decrease,  not  In- 
crease, total  federal  revenues  by  diminishing 
economic  growth. 

On  the  Issue  of  Income  tax  rates.  Dr. 
Scully  finds  that  during  the  19008,  "when  the 
top  U.S.  tax  rate  was  reduced  from  70  to  SS 
percent,  the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  the  top 
one  percent  of  taxpayers  grew  from  18  to  27 
percent."  Regarding  the  Capital  gains  tax 
rate,  Scully  finds  "a  negative  relationship 
between  capital  gains  tax  rat«8  and  capital 
gains  revenue,"  nothing  that  following  the 
1981  reduction  in  the  maximum  capital  gains 
tax  trom  nearly  27  percent  to  20  percent,  cap- 
ital gains  revenues  nearly  doubled  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  years. 

The  most  interesting  resulu  of  Scully's 
study  show  that,  in  the  short  run,  govern- 
ments (total  government,  including  state 
and  local)  maximize  tax  revenues  at  43.2  per- 
cent of  gross  domestic  product.  But  in  the 
long  run,  economic  growth,  and  subse- 
quently, revenue  trom  total  tax  collections, 
is  maximized  at  only  19.3  percent  of  ODP. 
"In  the  long  run,"  notes  Scully,  "govern- 
ments will  have  more  revenue  If  they  maxi- 
mize growth  rather  than  tax  collections." 
Scully  notes  the  fundamental  dilemma  tttced 
by  revenue  maximizing  governments:  "If 
countries  attempt  to  maximiie  tax  collec- 
tions [above  growth-maximizing  levels],  peo- 
ple will  pay  a  'growth  tax'— resulting  in  a 
lower  standard  of  living."  Because  of  this 
discrepancy  between  short-  and  long-run  re- 
sults, legislators  may  be  misled  into  believ- 
ing that  tax  revenues  are  maximized  at  a 
much  higher  portion  of  national  income  than 
is  actually  the  case. 

As  a  iwint  of  reference,  I  should  point  out 
that  total  government  revenues  in  our  own 
country,  including  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, were  29.3  percent  of  ONP  in  1980,  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  1982  budget.  This 
level  is  significantly  higher  than  It  should  be 
in  terms  of  maximizing  both  long  run  eco- 
nomic growth  and  government  tax  receipts. 


I  Scully.  Oerald  W..  "Tax  Rates.  Tu  Reveooe*  and 
Economic  Orowth."  NCPA  Policy  Raport.  No.  M.  Ma- 
tlonal  Cantor  for  PoUcy  Asalydi.  March  UU. 
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Desiilte  conclusive  evidence  that  higher 
taxes  diminish  economic  growth  and  Individ- 
ual well-being,  last  fall  Congress  passed,  and 
the  President  signed  Into  law  the  largest  tax 
Increase  In  American  history,  at  a  time  when 
the  economy  was  slipping  into  recession. 
Last  year's  budget  act,  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  has  been  widely 
publicised  as  Including  nearly  SSOO  billion  in 
deficit  reduction.  However,  as  Table  I  indi- 
cates, the  Administration's  cumulative  5- 
year  deficit  projection  has  Increased  an  as- 
tounding n03  billion  trom  where  it  was  Just 
one  year  ago.  The  actual  outcome  of  last 
fall's  "deficit  reduction"  agreement  should 
lead  those  who  fear  the  effects  of  rising  defi- 
cits on  the  economy  to  lower  their  economic 
forecasts. 

TWl£  L— THE  PROJECTED  CUMULATIVE  BUDGET  DEFICIT, 
1991-95 
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In  1991  alone,  taxes  have  been  raised  by  a 
net  S22.S  billion  due  to  last  year's  budget  leg- 
islation. By  way  of  comparison,  the  amount 
of  this  tax  is  equivalent  to  S30-per  barrel  oil 
lasting  for  several  months,  a  largre  enough 
oil  price  hike  to  reduce  any  forecast  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  These  tax  increases  played  a 
major  role  in  reducing  personal  Income 
growth  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  calendar 
year.  Additional  tax  increases  next  year  will 
come  on  top  of  1991  increases  and  will  act  to 
stifle  Incentives  to  produce  and  invest,  far- 
ther retarding  economic  growth. 

We  cannot  undo  the  considerable  economic 
damage  already  created  by  past  policy  mls- 
takee.  We  can,  however,  avoid  more  of  the 
same  dismal  economic  performance  by  re- 
versing past  mistakes  with  sound  policies 
which  will  restore  economic  incentives  to 
work.  Invest,  produce,  and  save.  The  truly 
compassionate  economic  policies  are  those 
that  promote  strong,  sustainable  economic 
growth. 

Last  July,  before  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  erupted,  we  projected  a  mild,  two-quar- 
ter-long recession  beginning  with  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1990.  Unfortunately  for  the  sixty 
thooaand  failed  boslneases  and  the  over  1 
million  newly  unemployed,  our  previous 
forecast  of  a  recession  apparently  has  come 
to  pass. 

Final  estimates  of  fourth  quarter  GNP 
show  an  annualized  decline  of  1.6  percent, 
the  tlTBt  quarterly  decline  since  the  second 
quarter  of  1986.  The  data  on  March  1991  em- 
ployment show  a  rise  in  the  unemployment 
rate  to  6.8  percent  and  a  loss  of  205,000  non- 
term  Jobs.  In  addition,  the  purchasing  man- 
ager's index  of  economic  conditions  for 
March  Is  40  percent,  the  kind  of  number  asso- 
ciated with  boslneaB  contraction. 

Sach  discouraging  economic  news  almost 
gnaxmnteea  a  second  consecutive  quarter  of 
decline  In  real  QNP.  resulting  in  the  first  re- 
cession experienced  since  1961-82.  After  a 
caraftil  aniOTBis  of  the  current  recession,  we 
have  found  the  following: 

The  principal  causes  of  slow  economic 
growth  and  the  recession  are  rooted  in  policy 


mistakes  of  the  federal  government.  These 
anti-growth  policies  persist  and  are  growing 
more  burdensome  to  the  economy. 

Antifgrowtb  Federal  Reserve  Board  policy 
was  the  major  reason  the  economy  slowed 
strongly  and  slipped  into  recession.  However, 
fiscal  and  regulatory  policies  also  have  con- 
tribute to  the  decline  and  permanently  low- 
ered tile  growth  potential  of  the  economy. 

Slo^  economic  growth  with  the  possibility 
of  intermittent  recession  is  a  likely  future 
coursel  for  the  economy.  Although  the  cur- 
rent recession  may  prove  milder  and  shorter 
than  previous  recessions,  the  economy  will 
not  rdtKJund  with  its  traditional  strength, 
leavlnf  the  future  course  of  economic  events 
in  considerable  doubt. 

The  burden  of  anemic  growth  is  decidedly 
unfairi  It  falls  mainly  on  lower-  and  middle- 
Incoma  workers  and  smaller  businesses  in 
the  fcrm  of  lost  Job  opportunities,  bank- 
ruptcy! '^^  business  failures. 

Confress  can  promote  a  more  robust  and 
sustainable  economic  recovery  by  imme- 
diatel*  passing  a  number  of  tax  changes  in- 
cludeq  in  the  Eksonomic  Growth  and  Jobe 
Creation  Act  of  1991  (S.  381  and  H.R.  960).  as 
well  tp  extending  the  expiring  tax  provi- 
sions. 

NOINO  ECONOMY  FROM  1988  THROUGH  IWZ 

upon  new  evidence  of  future  decline, 
we  h&Ve  modified  our  economic  forecast  to 
show  a  longer  and  somewhat  deei>er  reces- 
sion tllan  we  originally  predicted  last  July. 

We  floresee  an  economy  that  will  not  grow 
between  now  and  the  middle  of  next  year. 
The  uAemplojrment  rate  will  steadily  rise  to 
near  S  percent  during  this  time.  We  also  ex- 
pect ^a  eventual  decline  in  inflation  from 
currei^  rates  of  over  5  percent  to  4  percent 
by  thfe  middle  of  1992.  We  do  not  expect 
consumer  and  business  spending  to  revive 
the  economy  any  time  soon. 

The  current  recession  follows  seven  con- 
secutlre  quarters  of  consistently  sluggish 
econoi  nic  growth  under  2  i>ercent.  Real  GNP 
Increa  sed  only  by  a  compound  annual  rate  of 
1.1  peicent  flrom  the  beginning  of  1969  to  the 
end  of  1990. 

By  eontrast,  between  1983  and  1968.  real 
GNP  vose  at  a  compound  annual  rate  of  4.0 
perceitt.  Inflation,  after  averaging  about  3.5 
perceift  during  the  same  6-year  period,  has 
risen  %o  over  5  percent  in  the  last  two  years. 

It  islour  opinion  that  the  robust  growth  ex- 
perieiEed  between  1983  and  1988  was  sustain- 
able and  that  the  unemployment  rate  should 
have  continued  to  fall  to  this  day  without 
fueling  higher  Inflation.  Instead,  the  Fed  de- 
vised an  ill-fated  high-interest  rate  policy 
desigqed  to  dami>en  the  expansion  in  the 
hope  that  an  economic  slowdown  would 
lower  inflation.  The  Fed  enlisted  Congress 
and  the  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  kill 
economic  growth  by  insisting  on  deficit  re- 
duction by  any  means — even  a  massive  tax 
increajse — as  the  price  for  allowing  interest 
rates  to  fall.  Other  policy  mistakes,  includ- 
ing ta^  increases  dating  back  to  the  1966  Tax 
Refor*i  Act,  more  regulations,  and  renewed 
increajses  in  the  growth  of  federal  spending 
rendered  an  otherwise  avoidable  recession 
inevHable. 

TheM  policy  mistakes  have  become  so  per- 
vasive that  we  now  believe  the  economy  will 
contiilue  to  face  prospects  of  persistently 
slow  growth  and  intermittent  recession.  Un- 
like one-time  shocks  to  the  economy  such  as 
oil  p^lce  hikes  and  quick  wars,  the  antl- 
growtb  policies  of  the  government  are  cumu- 
lative; Taxes  have  gone  up  this  year  and  will 
rise  again  next  year.  Federal  spending  is  ex- 
pected to  consume  a  25  percent  share  of  the 
economy.    New   regulations   are   adding   to 
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business  dompliance  costs.  And  interest 
rates,  desilte  the  rhetoric  of  the  Fed.  are 
still  too  hith. 

If  the  mdte  optimistic  consensus  of  private 
forecasters  is  correct,  between  1989  and  1992 
the  econony  will  have  grown  only  by  a 
compound  annual  average  of  1.5  iwrcent. 
This  woul|]  represent  the  slowest  4-year 
growth  period  since  the  1930b. 

That  alone  should  be  reason  enough  to 
focus  attention  on  growth-enhancing  poli- 
cies. Howef  er,  we  believe  there  is  more  than 
a  reasonable  likelihood  that  growth  over  this 
four-year  period  will  be  even  lower  than  the 
consensus  forecast  if  current  policies  persist. 
Under  existing  economic  and  tax  policies,  we 
expect  the  1991-92  period  again  to  average  a 
dismal  1.1  percent  growth  rate. 

The  average  length  of  the  six  postwar  re- 
cessions was  11  months.  The  average  fall  in 
real  GNP  Q^m  the  peak  preceding  the  reces- 
sion to  th4  end  of  the  recession  was  2.6  i>er- 
cent.  The  consensus  of  private  forecasters  is 
that  the  Ourrent  recession  will  be  shorter 
and  shallower  than  the  postwar  average.  But 
this  is  due  largely  to  the  pervasive  weakness 
of  the  economy  going  into  the  recession.  Un- 
like previous  postwar  contractions,  the  "cor- 
rections" the  supply-side  of  the  economy 
must  mak^  to  match  depressed  demand  dur- 
ing the  recession  are  less  severe  and  may 
take  a  shorter  time  to  complete. 

Because  the  current  recession  may  fall 
short  of  l^storical  averages,  many  policy 
leaders,  including  the  Bush  Administration, 
now  argueithat  the  economy  will  right  itself 
quickly  and  then  proceed  directly  back  to  a 
I>ath  of  sustained  moderate  growth.  Correc- 
tive actions  to  stimulate  the  economy  are 
not  necesaary,  they  claim.  We  resi)ectfully 
disagree.    ! 

This  all-ls-well,  short,  mild  recession  view- 
point is  reflected  in  the  recent  forecasts  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Omce  (CBO)  and 
the  Bush  Administration's  Office  of  Manstge- 
ment  and  Budget  (OMB).  Both  forecasts 
project  a  ^wo-quarter  recession  followed  by 
very  slow  growth  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1991  and  moderate  to  robust  growth  there- 
after. Chairman  Greenspan  appears  to  share 
this  view.  ] 

Despite  (he  lack  of  concern  over  the  future 
exi>resaed  Iby  government  forecasters,  the 
prevailing  {  consensus  of  private  forecasters 
for  the  expected  recovery  is  exceptionally 
low.  For  aJ  full  year  following  jmstwar  reces- 
sions, CBd  reported  that  real  GNP  rose  on 
average  6.7  percent.  The  current  consensus  of 
private  forecasters  is  for  a  recovery  of  Just 
2.8  percent.  Several  forecasts,  including 
those  of  t|ie  CBO  and  OMB.  project  the  re- 
covery groiwth  rate  to  be  between  3  and  4  per- 
cent, somCwhat  higher  than  the  consensus, 
but  still  qplte  a  bit  below  the  average  post- 
war experience. 

What  concerns  us  the  most  is  not  how  long 
and  deep  the  recession  may  turn  out  to  be, 
but  how  strong  and  sustainable  will  be  the 
eventual  recovery. 

THE  ORIOlilS  OF  SLOW  OROWTH  AND  RECESSION 
The  ecoiomic  events  leading  up  to  this  re- 
cession arc  different  ^rom  what  has  occurred 
in  the  past.  The  recession  did  not  come  upon 
us  all  of  a  sudden.  It  was  a  result  of  cumu- 
lative anti-growth  policies  that  first  slowed 
the  econohiy's  strong  growth  and  then  re- 
moved sigtiificant  amounts  of  growth  poten- 
tial. In  the  process,  asset  values  declined— 
particularly  real  estate  values — and  accumu- 
lated debt  became  a  severe  burden  on  cor- 
porate cadi  flows. 

J  jm-OROWTH  TAX  POUCIES 

Our  pestimistlc  outlook  has  its  origins  in 
anti-growth  policies  found  in  the  Tax  Reform 
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Act  of  1986.  On  the  positive  side,  that  Act  im- 
proved work  incentives  by  significantly  re- 
ducing marginal  tax  rates,  reduced  economic 
distortions  by  eliminating  many  inefficient 
tax  subsidies,  and  the  Act  also  removed  mil- 
lions of  low-income  people  trom  the  income 
tax  rolls  altogether.  However,  the  Act  also 
made  other  changes  to  the  tax  code  that 
have  greatly  raised  the  cost  of  capital  and 
stlffled  economic  growth.  The  1986  Act  raised 
the  top  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  to  33  per- 
cent for  individuals,  and  made  it  dimcult  to 
deduct  legitimate  business  expenses  by  lim- 
iting losses  on  "passive"  Investments,  cur- 
tailing depreciation  schedules  on  commer- 
cial real  estate,  and  repealing  the  10-year 
amortization  of  construction-period  costs 
and  taxes.  The  Act  also  tightened  the  Alter- 
native Minimum  Tax  (AMT)  rules,  changed 
and  tightened  the  rules  on  real  estate  tax 
shelters  and  real  estate  Investment  trusts, 
and  made  a  number  of  changes  In  real  estate 
accounting  rules.  As  a  predictable  result, 
asset  values  have  slipped,  especially  real  es- 
tate values.  Falling  real  estate  values  not 
only  Increased  the  Insolvency  of  thrifts  and 
reduced  the  solvency  of  many  banks,  but 
also  put  a  damper  on  the  rise  In  household 
and  business  asset  values.  For  example,  a 
study  done  for  the  Chamber  last  year  and  up- 
dated Just  recently  by  Fiscal  Associates. 
Inc.,  a  Virginia  economic  consulting  firm, 
found  that  the  40  percent  Increase  In  capital 
gains  rates  in  1966  has  reduced  the  value  of 
commercial  real  estate  by  17  percent  and  res- 
idential home  values  by  9.2  percent. 

The  1986  Act  was  designed  to  raise  business 
and  corporate  taxes  by  about  J120  billion 
over  five  years.  By  limiting  proper  deduc- 
tions on  capital  Investment,  the  Act  raised 
taxes  on  capital-intensive  industries— the 
backbone  of  the  U.S.  export  business.  Cou- 
pled with  onerous  taxes  on  foreign  activities 
of  U.S.  companies,  the  Act  reduced  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness. It  also  completely  eliminated 
the  Investment  tax  credit  for  all  businesses, 
thereby  reducing  business  Investment. 

One  perverse  aspect  of  the  1966  Act  ema- 
nates trxym  the  AMT  provisions.  They  have 
caused  a  rise  in  the  effective  corporate  tax 
rate  during  the  current  recession.  Normally, 
tax  policy  Is  designed  to  cushion  the  effects 
of  an  economic  downturn  by  curtailing  tax 
liability  by  more  than  the  fall  in  earnings. 
Unfortunately,  many  small  businesses  facing 
falling  profits  are  finding  their  tax  liabilities 
rising  due  to  the  AMT. 

Even  though  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  con- 
tained numerous  positive  elements,  on  bal- 
ance the  anti-growth  i>rovislons,  when  fully 
implemented  by  1989,  more  than  offset  pro- 
growth  effects.  In  short,  the  overall  effect  of 
the  Act  has  been  decidedly  anti-growth. 

ANTI-OROWTH  MONETARY  POLICIES 

The  economy  is  not  where  it  is  today 
strictly  because  of  this  gradual  rise  in  busi- 
ness taxes.  The  severe  and  unceasing  high  In- 
terest rate  policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  deserves  blame  as  well.  Fed  high  Inter- 
est rate  policy  dates  back  to  the  spring  of 

1988  as  a  much  ballyhooed  step  to  quell  what 
the  Fed  believed  were  rising  inflationary 
pressures.  The  Fed  made  a  serious  mlsuke. 

In  fact,  since  August  1967  when  Alan 
Greenspan  became  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman,  bank  reserves  have  barely  in- 
creased. The  Fed  consciously  drove  up  inter- 
est rates  by  over  300  basis  points  in  1968  and 

1989  by  holding  down  bank  reserve  growth. 
However,  during  the  subsequent  decline  in 
interest  rates  by  nearly  that  amount  to  date, 
the  Fed  has  hardly  let  bank  reserves  rise.  In- 
deed, during  a  long  period  In  1989  and  1990, 
when   market  Interest  rates   were   falling. 
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bank  reserves  declined  and  the  Fed  fUnds 
rate— the  interest  rate  used  by  the  Fed  to 
signal  its  policy  Intentions — stayed  steady. 

Up  until  January,  the  reduction  In  the  Fed 
funds  rate  had  followed  market  interest 
rates  down.  Growth  In  bank  reserves  and 
money  supply  declined  between  June  and  De- 
cember last  year.  Indicating  that  monetary 
policy  was  becoming  "tighter"  as  the  econ- 
omy dipped  Into  a  recession.  It  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  Fed  has  only  been  following 
credit  market  Interest  rates  on  government 
securities  downward  since  the  middle  of  1960, 
and  actually  may  have  Intended  to  moderate 
interest  rate  declines. 

What  did  the  Fed  accomplish  with  its  or- 
chestrated assault  on  Inflation?  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fed's  anti-inflation  campaign, 
inflation  stood  at  4.4  percent.  Today,  It  Is 
over  5  percent.  The  Fed  may  seek  to  defend 
this  gap  between  its  rhetoric  and  the  Infla- 
tionary realities  by  claiming  that  Inflation 
would  have  been  even  higher  without  its  re- 
strictive policies.  We  have  heard  similar 
claims  before.  In  particular,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  actual  results  of  last  year's  much-cele- 
brated "deficit  reduction  agreement." 

Back  In  1968  and  1969.  the  Fed  had  to  take 
extraordinary  action  to  slow  a  robust  econ- 
omy down.  In  doing  so.  It  discouraged  capital 
formation  and  destroyed  growth  potential. 
Today,  the  Fed  would  have  to  take  extraor- 
dinary action  to  Induce  added  growth.  But 
loose  monetary  policy  cannot  increase 
growth  potential  without  igniting  inflation 
and  creating  a  situation  where  the  Fed  must 
revert  to  the  very  policy  that  started  the 
economy  down  in  the  first  place.  This  is  why 
we  have  admonished  the  Fed  to  follow  clear 
rules  governing  their  actions  Instead  of  stop- 
go  policies  that  only  conf\ise  credit  markets 
and  devastate  the  economy. 

The  credit  situation  is  so  strained  that 
even  if  the  Fed  aggressively  begins  to  lead 
rates  down  with  Increased  reserves,  there  Is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  Fed  policy  can 
bring  the  economy  back.  Fed  policy  alone 
cannot  induce  businesses  to  invest  again. 
Even  now  that  the  monetary  and  bank  regu- 
latory authorities  more  fully  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  the  present  slowdown,  a  shift  In  Fed 
policy  is  still  likely  to  be  thwarted  by  fiscal 
and  regulatory  policies  that  also  are  hitting 
the  economy  hard. 

ANTl-OROWTH  RBOULATORT  POLICIES 
The  regulatory  budget  of  the  government 
will  rise  In  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  Al- 
though there  are  no  precise  measures  on  a 
program-by-program  basis,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  former  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors Chairman  Murray  Weldenbaum  that  an 
overall  Increase  of  Jl  in  regulatory  spending 
will  increase  business  compliance  costs  by 
SaO.  Consequently,  the  economy  may  incur 
additional  compliance  cost  expenditures  of 
over  S200  billion  in  1961  and  again  in  1992. 
When  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  eventually  imple- 
mented, that  legislation  alone  may  add  as 
much  as  $40  billion  a  year  to  compliance 
costs.  Such  costs  reduce  output,  lower  pro- 
ductivity and  raise  prices— exactly  what  has 
occurred  in  1969  and  1960  and  precisely  the 
opixjsite  of  what  is  needed  to  reverse  persist- 
ently sluggish  growth. 

There  are  other  prominent  explanations 
for  the  long  economic  slowdown  and  the 
eventual  recession.  Some  analysts  point  to 
an  excessive  public  and  private  debt  bulld-up 
and  large  budget  deficits  during  the  Reagan 
years  as  primary  causes  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic malaise.  However,  the  rise  In  debt  was 
caused  by  tax  law  changes  which  resulted  in 
significant  impediments  to  equity  financing 
and  raised  the  cost  of  capital.  As  long  as  the 


economy  continued  to  grow,  that  debt  accu- 
mulation was  cost-efficient.  But  with  the 
slowdown,  accumulated  debt  has  become  a 
burden.  Thus,  the  drive  to  manage  debt  to 
accommodate  reduced  cash  flows— a  situa- 
tion many  businesses  now  face — was  prompt- 
ed not  by  the  debt  alone,  but  by  the  slow- 
down and  eventual  recession. 

The  persistent  federal  budget  deficit  was 
caused  primarily  by  excessive  increases  in 
federal  spending.  Although  tax  revenues  dou- 
bled In  the  19608.  spending  more  than  dou- 
bled. Today's  growing  budget  deficit  reCects 
both  reduced  revenues  due  to  poor  economic 
performance  and  record  levels  of  federal 
spending.  Hence,  to  make  a  clear  determina- 
tion of  what  has  caused  the  slowdown  in  eco- 
nomic growth,  it  is  extremely  important  to 
separate  those  events  that  are  symptoms  of 
the  slowdown  trora  those  that  are  the  causes. 

WHY  THE  FDTUBE  FOR  THE  ECONOMY  LOOKS 
POOR 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  the  federal 
budget  deficit  was  the  source  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  This  was  the  excuse  used  to 
raise  taxes.  If  budget  deficits  were  really  the 
source  of  the  problem,  rather  than  Its  symp- 
tom, few  people  would  be  sanguine  about  fu- 
ture economic  growth.  Both  CBO  and  0MB 
estimate  a  budget  deficit  In  fiscal  year  1991 
above  S300  billion.  The  dencit  Is  rising  above 
any  amount  recorded  during  the  19608,  yet 
many  forecasters,  including  OMB  and  CBO. 
foresee  an  economic  recovery. 

Fiscal  policy  Is  acting  as  a  drag  on  the 
economy  and  It  Is  well  understood  among 
economists  that  tax  Increases  stifle  eco- 
nomic growth.  Empirical  confirmation  of 
these  conclusions  can  be  found  In  a  study  by 
William  C.  Dunkelberg  and  John  Skorburg.» 
Dunkelberg  and  Skorburg  show  that  recent 
tax  Increases  will  raise  the  federal  tax  bur- 
den on  American  workers  to  an  all-time 
peak.  Their  study  looks  at  the  effect  of  tax 
increases  on  economic  growth.  They  find 
that  since  1960  a  rising  tax  burden,  like  cur- 
rent law,  has  led  to  a  reduction  in  economic 
growth. 

Likewise,  Dunkelberg  and  Skorburg  find 
that  tax  reductions  raise  economic  growth 
and  employment.  Specincally.  the  authors 
estimate  that  as  a  result  of  last  year's  budg- 
et package,  economic  growth  will  be  0.7  per- 
cent per  year  lower  than  It  would  otherwise 
be  and  that  400.000  fewer  Jobs  per  year  will  be 
created  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
They  believe  that  the  tax  burden  will  rise  to 
20.7  percent  of  GNP  by  1992,  noOceably  in- 
creasing the  severity  of  any  subsequent  eco- 
nomic recession.  Using  a  CBO  rule  of  thumb 
that  translates  changes  in  economic  growth 
into  a  change  in  the  budget  deficit,  the  au- 
thors estimate  that  most  of  the  anticipated 
1990  deficit  reduction  will  be  lost  due  to  the 
impact  of  tax  increases  on  real  GNP  growth. 
Dunkelberg  and  Skorburg  rightly  are  criti- 
cal of  CBO  and  OBrlB  budget  estimates  be- 
cause the  economic  models  OMB  and  CBO 
use  assume  no  adverse  economic  effects  from 
higher  taxes,  despite  empirical  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  Indeed,  the  authors  correctly 
argue  that  those  models  cannot  be  taken  se- 
riously because  they  anticipate  positive  eco- 
nomic responses  to  more  taxes. 

Of  course,  OMB  and  CBO  models  are  not 
alone.  The  bulk  of  the  economic  models  used 
today  are  very  insensitive  to  tax  policy 
changes  unless  model  users  correct  equations 
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before  numlog  the  model.  The  more  tax-sen- 
sitive models,  such  as  the  one  employed  by 
Chicago  Economics,  generates  quite  pessi- 
mistic forecasts  for  1991  and  1992. 

Raoearchers  are  Just  be^nnlng  to  under- 
stand that  government  spending,  Instead  of 
being  a  stimulus  to  the  economy,  often 
serves  as  an  Inhibitor  to  economic  growth. 
Qovenunents  tend  to  spend  beyond  a  prudent 
amount  and,  often,  well  beyond  their  present 
means.  Comparing  the  experience  of  various 
industrialised  nations,  another  study  by  Ger- 
ald W.  Scully*  shows  that  a  10  percent  rise  In 
government  spending  as  a  percentage  of  ONP 
would  reduce  economic  growth  by  1  percent. 
That  Is,  If  federal  spending  were  to  increase 
to  2S  percent  of  ONP  as  projected  for  1991  and 
1902,  from  where  it  stood  in  1999  at  about  22.5 
percent,  real  GNP  growth  would  perma- 
nently decline  by  about  1  percentage  point. 

In  an  economy  the  size  of  the  U.S.,  this 
amounts  to  about  SS5  billion  In  lost  output 
in  1901  and  an  increase  in  the  deficit  of  about 
SIO  billion.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  modest 
amount  as  compared  to  the  sise  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  alone,  but  this  dampening  effect 
on  ONP  increases  and  compounds  itself  each 
year  as  long  as  federal  spending  stays  up  as 
a  percent  of  ONP.  For  example,  after  5  years 
of  1  percent  lower  growth,  the  deficit  would 
be  over  SlOO  billion  Isirger.  We  project  that 
federal  spending  as  a  percent  of  GNP  will 
stay  above  3S  percent  In  1992. 

Not  only  does  Increased  federal  spending 
drain  the  private  economy  of  resources,  ei- 
ther by  raising  taxes  or  diverting  funds  Into 
Fed  bonds  that  otherwise  could  have  been 
loaned  for  private  use,  but  Scully  also  finds 
that  rising  federal  spending  reduces  produc- 
tivity growth.  The  statistically  significant 
drop  In  latHluctivlty  occurs,  Scully  argues, 
because  governments  use  resources  less  effi- 
ciently than  private  Industry.  Scully  found 
that  nations  with  relatively  large  govern- 
ment sectors  suffered  from  lower  productiv- 
ity when  resource  differences  among  nations 
were  accounted  for. 

The  magnitude  of  excessive  federal  spend- 
ing can  be  illustrated  by  the  lag  between  ex- 
penditures and  revenues.  Not  until  1995  will 
the  federal  government  take  in  sufficient 
revenues  to  sustain  the  level  of  spending  now 
proposed  for  1993.  And  this  large  amount  of 
revenue  will  only  be  collected  if  economic 
growth  is  robust  and  sustainable  over  the 
next  four  years. 

Thus,  the  federal  government  is  at  least 
three  full  years  ahead  of  its  Income  on  the 
8x>ending  side.  If  the  ordinary  American  were 
faced  with  such  a  "deficit,"  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  cut  expenditures.  E^ven  if  he  sought 
a  loan,  lenders  would  require  that  he  bring 
expenditures  into  line  with  income  in  short 
order. 

DDmnSHED  GROWTH  POTENTIAL 

What  we  are  left  with  is  an  economy  with 
diminished  growth  potential.  Higher  tax 
rata*,  an  increased  percentage  of  ONP  de- 
voted to  government  spending.  Increased  reg- 
ulation, destructive  capital  gains  tax  rates, 
and  a  credit  crunch  on  business  that  stifles 
what  productive  Investments  remain  all  con- 
trlbate  to  a  decline  in  capital  accumulation. 
At  the  same  time,  regulatory  failure  and  a 
•ociallMd  system  of  deposit  Insurance  are 
draining  capital  trom  the  economy  In  order 
to  keep  insolvent  and  poorly  run  banks  and 
thrifts  In  busineas. 

This  period  of  extremely  slow  growth  in 
the  U.S.  economy  is  an  anomaly.  Generally 
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speaking,  market  economies  produce  strong 
econofilc  growth  perfonnance.  As  pre- 
requlMtes  for  growth,  market  economies  rely 
primarily  on  well-defined  private  property 
rlghtsiand  established  rules  of  doing  business 
in  free  markets.  But  one  key  to  success  Is  to 
allow  failing  businesses  to  go  under  so  that 
they  do  not  continue  to  drain  capital  ft-om 
succe^fUl  businesses  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  economy. 

Schames  such  as  deposit  Insurance  keep 
tailing  firms  in  business  by  encouraging 
poorI]|  run  banks  and  thrifts  to  make  un- 
sound! loans,  thereby  destroying  Incentives 
to  re^ce  unprofitable  and  wasteful  activi- 
ties. But,  of  course,  as  socialist  Eastern  Eu- 
rope olscovered,  government  cannot  Indefl- 
nltelyl  prop  up  economically  rotten  activi- 
ties, 'the  banking  crisis  today,  no  less  than 
the  falling  economies  of  Eastern  Europe,  Is 
the  d^'ect  result  of  the  dry-rot  produced  by 
the  aftiflcial  preservatives  of  government 
subel(ies  and  protection. 

Most  forecasters  rely  on  demand-side- 
based  models  of  the  economy,  which  have  no 
mechanism  to  record  abrupt  slips  In  eco- 
nomia  growth  potential.  These  models  mere- 
ly assume  the  economy  will  bounce  back  to 
whatei^er  rate  of  potential  growth  the  model 
assunies.  In  most  cases,  analysts  have  not 
adjustted  their  estimates  of  growth  potential 
downward  since  the  end  of  1968. 

The;  loss  of  potential  growth  is  debatable 
point,;  but  recent  economic  performance  sug- 
gests that  maintaining  the  same  growth-po- 
tential assumption  is  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  ,  demand-Bide  approach.  For  example, 
the  nation's  unemployment  rate  held  steady 
at  5.3  percent  during  the  last  half  of  1989  and 
most  of  1990.  According  to  demand-side  mod- 
ellingi  a  steady  unemployment  rate  is  an  In- 
dicatlpn  that  the  economy  is  at  or  near  full 
empl<^rment  potential.  However,  during  all 
that  ttme,  real  ONP  growth  was  falling.  The 
unemployment  rate  did  not  edge  upward 
until  economic  growth  fell  to  close  to  1  per- 
cent, i 

Butj  there  are  other  models  that  can  Incor- 
porata  changes  in  the  economy  from  a  vari- 
ety of  sources.  The  Minneapolis  Federal  Re- 
serve employs  such  a  model.  The  most  recent 
forec^t  using  this  model  conforms  to  the 
Cham^r's  pessimistic  view.  Surely,  the  di- 
verslttr  of  opinion  about  the  near-term  fore- 
cast of  the  economy  should  cause  policy- 
makers to  weigh  the  wisdom  of  all  forecast- 
ing approaches  and  pay  special  heed  to 
avoiding  the  worst  outcomes.  As  Dunkelberg 
and  Skorburg  point  out,  due  to  poor  eco- 
nomlo  performance,  to  date  SlOO  billion  of 
the  planned  $494  billion  deficit  reduction  has 
already  been  lost.  Again,  they  conclude  that 
if  the  tax  increases  voted  last  year  remain 
on  tha  books,  almost  all  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion will  be  lost  over  the  next  four  years  and 
$200  9llion-plus  deficits  will  result  as  far  as 
the  eie  can  see. 

Our  real  concern  is  with  the  future  of  eco- 
nomie  growth.  Market  economies  naturally 
grow  (which  is  why  so  much  of  the  com- 
muni(t  world  is  seeking  to  get  in  on  a  good 
thing).  We  don't  doubt  that  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy could  experience  5  percent  real  ONP 
growfh  over  many  years  if  imlicy  impedi- 
menta to  growth  are  removed.  But  these  im- 
pediments are  so  pervasive  today  that  the 
econ<sny  will  be  fortunate  to  grow  by  2  per- 
cent for  any  extended  period  of  time  during 
the  next  several  years.  The  threat  of  reces- 
sion and  the  inhibiting  effect  of  that  threat 
on  coosumer  and  business  confidence  will  re- 
main, an  important  policy  concern  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  also  concluded 
that  M>e  policies  that  have  led  to  such  low 
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growth  potential  will  not  be  changed  any 
time  Booa  Some  policy-makers,  it  seems, 
would  rather  blame  poor  economic  perform- 
ance on  certain  foreign  nations  or  higher  oil 
prices,  or  even  on  sunspots,  than  examine 
and  alter  their  own  failed  policies  and  the 
false  presvtppositions  on  which  they  rest. 

In  Washington  today  there  continues  to  be 
widespread  optimism  on  the  future  course  of 
the  economy.  The  only  basis  for  such  opti- 
mism is  the  expectation  that  export  growth 
will  pull  t^ie  economy  forward.  Elxports  con- 
tinue to  ba  the  bright  siwt  In  the  overall  eco- 
nomic picture.  However,  leading  Indicators 
for  7  of  01^  9  largest  trading  partners  have 
turned  downward.  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
are  already  In  recession,  and  growth  has 
sharply  dsnlnished  in  Germany  and  Japan. 
The  futura  for  exports  rides  on  how  well  our 
trading  patrtners  do.  It  is  a  risky  gamble  to 
let  interest  rates  do  all  the  work  at  home 
while  relying  on  strong  growth  elsewhere  to 
keep  the  U.S.  economy  growing. 

The  adiliinlstration's  budget  for  1992  is 
being  praiBed  by  some  obeervers  for  its  hon- 
esty. CBO  land  OMB  project  economic  growth 
at  or  abo^e  3  percent  for  1992  through  1996. 
Unfortunajtely,  this  is  a  far  cry  trom  what 
current  gf>vemment  policies  are  likely  to 
produce.    ] 

THE  ROAIX  TO  SUSTAINABLE  ROBUST  ECONOMIC 
I        GROWTH 

If  the  racession  lasts  longer  than  the  pub- 
lic has  be4n  led  to  believe,  or  even  if  the  re- 
covery falters  next  year,  American  voters 
may  hold  Congress  accountable  for  its  fail- 
ure to  address  economic  problems.  There  is  a 
reasonabla  likelihood  unemployment  will 
stay  high;  businesses  and  banks  will  con- 
tinue to  fail,  and  slowly  rising  income  in  the 
face  of  continued  inflation  will  reduce  real 
purchasing  power  and  disposable  income  In 
household^  across  the  nation. 

The  Chaknber's  most  recent  "Business  Bal- 
lot" poll,;  based  on  8,390  responses,  shows 
that  mor«  businesses  plan  to  fire  workers 
than  hire  ^em  in  the  next  six  months.  In  ad- 
dition, Juat  as  many  businesses  expect  their 
sales  to  fin  as  rise  in  that  time.  A  healthy 
economy  occurs  when  twice  as  many  busi- 
nesses ex^ct  to  grow  than  expect  to  slow. 
The  econcany  is  so  far  from  healthy,  and  has 
been  for  such  a  long  time,  that  it  is  time  to 
do  something  about  it. 

There  are  clear  policy  actions  that  always 
lead  to  iqore  economic  growth,  greater  in- 
come, and  enhanced  employment.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Economic  Growth  and  Jobs  Creation 
Act  of  1991  (S.  381  and  H.R.  960)  combines  a 
number  of  these  policies  into  a  single  bill, 
and  the  Chamber  urges  Congress  to  pass  it. 
This  Act  is  not  revolutionary.  It  merely  uti- 
lizes what  has  worked  in  the  past  to  promote 
sustainable  economic  growth. 

The  Act<  proposes  rolling  back  Social  Secu- 
rity taxea  to  10.6  percent  (from  the  current 
12.4  percett),  and  reducing  the  capital  gains 
tax  rate  to  15  percent  along  with  indexing  of 
capital  gains.  The  Act  also  proposes  imple- 
menting a  new  type  of  savings  account  called 
the  "IRA  Plus"— to  allow  people  to  make  de- 
posits with  after-tax  funds  and  to  make 
withdrawals  of  luinclpal  and  Interest  tax- 
tree  after  age  59  and  one-half— and  a  Neutral 
Cost  Recovery  System  provision  to  protect 
depreciation  write-offs  agailnst  inflation  and 
guarantee  that  businesses  are  able  to  recover 
the  full  mplacement  cost  of  equipment  In- 
vestment. 

The  same  February  "Business  Ballot"  poll 
shows  that  75  percent  of  the  respondents 
favor  a  sixsial  Security  tax  cut  and  81  per- 
cent favot  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax  to  15 
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percent.  A  full  74  percent  of  business  re- 
spondents support  faster  write-offs  of  facili- 
ties as  embodied  in  the  Act. 

Many  policy  leaders  argue  that  the  econ- 
omy will  right  Itaelf  quickly  and  then  pro- 
ceed directly  back  to  a  path  of  sustained 
moderate  growth.  Corrective  actions  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  are  not  Decessary,  they 
Claim.  These  policy  makers  are  dead  wrong. 
The  best  way  to  curb  the  recession,  promote 
economic  growth,  and  increase  revenues  for 
the  Treasury  is  to  focus  attention  on  growth- 
enhancing  policies,  such  as  cuts  in  the  cost 
of  labor  and  capital,  new  savings  incentives, 
and  research  and  experimentation  measures. 
A  more  detailed  discussion  of  each  follows. 

CUTTINO  THE  SOCIAL  BECURTTy  TAX 

The  U.S.  Chamber  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  cutting  the  Social  Security  pay- 
roll tax  and  returning  the  system  to  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis.  In  1967,  the  Chamber's  Board 
of  Directors  fully  endorsed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  1986  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  to  treeze  PICA  taxes.  Since 
that  time,  the  Social  Security  tax  burden 
has  Increased  substantially. 

Last  year,  the  Chamber's  Board  reaffirmed 
Its  support  of  a  reduction  of  the  payroll  tax 
rate  and  urged  that  the  study  of  private  al- 
ternatives to  ensure  the  long-run  soundness 
of  the  nation's  retirement  system  be  acceler- 
ated. 

Reducing  the  Social  Security  tax  burden  is 
all  the  more  important  this  year  because  of 
the  current  recession.  Jobs  have  been  lost 
and  incomes  are  suffering.  Last  fall,  in  a 
study  co-sponsored  by  the  Chamber,  econo- 
mists Gary  and  Aldona  Bobbins  estimated 
that  by  lowering  the  cost  of  labor,  a  cut  in 
the  payroll  tax  would  stimulate  much-need- 
ed economic  growth,  substantially  increas- 
ing ONP  and  creating  thousands  of  Jobs.  As 
authors  of  a  study  released  on  March  14,  19B1 
by  the  Institute  for  Policy  Innovation,  the 
Robbinses  have  reaffirmed  these  earlier  re- 
sults, finding  that  a  reduction  in  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  on  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees would  produce  650,000  new  jobs  and  a  S226 
billion  increase  in  GNP  by  the  year  2000. 

Just  two  months  ago,  the  Chamber's  Board 
once  again  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  pay- 
roll tax  rate  cut.  At  that  time,  the  Cham- 
ber's Board  made  it  clear  that  it  opposes 
raising  the  Social  Security  taxable  wage 
baae.  The  wage  base  is  already  close  to  an 
all-time  high,  and  the  proportion  of  wages 
subject  to  the  PICA  tax,  now  over  88  percent. 
Raising  the  wage  base  to  S82,200  in  1996  f^m 
the  current  law  projection  of  S6B,300  in  1996, 
for  example,  would  cut  the  number  of  new 
Jobe  created  by  the  tax  reduction  in  half. 
While  such  a  proposal  still  contains  a  net  tax 
reduction,  large  numbers  of  workers  would 
receive  only  a  tiny  tax  cut,  and  the  macro- 
economic  benefits  would  be  substantially 
leas  than  those  generated  by  cutting  the  pay- 
roll tax  rate  without  tampering  with  the 
wage  baae. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  will  oppose  vigorously 
any  rate  cut  accompanied  by  outright  elimi- 
nation of  the  wage  base  cap.  Such  a  proposal 
would  result  in  a  net  tax  increase  for  many 
Americana.  More  Importantly,  elimination 
of  the  wage  base  cap  would  be  nothing  short 
of  merging  the  Social  Security  payroll  tax 
with  the  Income  tax.  Severing  the  link  be- 
tween what  workers  pay  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity retirement  fUnd  and  what  they  get 
out  in  benenta,  as  this  proposal  does,  would 
undermine  the  entire  concept  of  Social  Secu- 
rity as  a  supplemental  retirement  program 
and  convert  it  into  the  world's  largest  wel- 
fare program.  Social  security  is  not  an  in- 
come redistribution  program,  it  is  a  retire- 


ment program.  The  U.S.  Chamber  wants 
nothing  to  do  with  such  an  irresponsible  act 
that  would  undermine  the  decades-old  public 
support  for  Social  Security. 

Likewise,  the  Chamber  will  oppose  vigor- 
ously any  attempt  to  deny  a  reduction  in 
FICA  taxes  paid  by  employers  by  restricting 
the  cut  to  those  taxes  paid  by  workers.  This 
proposal  offers  no  incentive  to  small  busi- 
nesses to  hire  more  workers.  Both  this  idea 
and  the  proposal  to  raise  the  wage  base  cap 
threaten  to  shatter  the  growing  bipartisan 
coalition  in  support  of  a  pajrroll  tax  rate  re- 
duction. 

A  properly  crafted  reduction  in  the  Social 
Security  payroll  tax  will  create  much-needed 
new  jobs  and  substantially  boost  economic 
growth.  The  Chamber  believes  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  the  coalition  for  a 
payroll  tax  cut  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  economy  an  additional  boost.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  combining  a  payroll  tax 
rate  cut  with  a  reduction  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  rate. 

CAPrrAL  OAIN8 

Last  year's  budget  act  reduced  the  top  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rate  from  the  then  high  rate  of 
33  percent  to  28  percent  effective  beginning 
in  1991.  E^ven  at  28  percent,  the  U.S.  still 
taxes  long-term  capital  gains  at  a  higher 
rate  than  nearly  all  of  its  major  Asian  and 
European  competitors. 

The  current  level  of  capital  gains  taxation 
discriminates  against  capital  Income,  dis- 
courages venture  capital  formation,  impedes 
Job  creation,  and  hinders  U.S.  international 
competitiveness  by  raising  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital relative  to  that  of  its  competitors. 
Lower  capital  gains  tax  rates  would  stimu- 
late economic  growth,  promote  techno- 
logical innovation,  and  create  new  opportu- 
nities. A  lower  capital  gains  tax  rate  would 
increase  asset  values.  Improve  the  solvency 
of  financial  services  institutions,  and  stimu- 
late economic  growth.  Thus,  a  cut  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  would  signincantly  lower 
the  cost  of  the  thrift  bailout  and  shore-up 
the  asset  values  of  many  banks. 

The  "Faimegs"  Issue  Revisited 

Some  members  of  Congress  continue  to  op- 
pose any  reduction  in  the  capital  gains  tax 
rate  based  on  some  muddled,  undefined  no- 
tion of  "fairness."  This  is  nothing  but  politi- 
cal demagoguery.  As  I  noted  earlier,  fairness 
involves  more  than  simply  "taxing  the  rich 
more  than  the  poor."  In  any  legitimate  de- 
bate over  fairness  as  it  pertains  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains,  objective  criteria 
for  determining  fairness  must  be  addressed. 
The  current  capital  gains  taxation  treat- 
ment strikes  out  on  three  fundamental  fair- 
ness issues:  1)  the  taxation  of  capital  gains 
at  a  greater  than  growth-maxlmlxing  rate:  2) 
the  taxation  of  purely  inflationary  gains: 
and  3)  the  taxation  of  gains  while  limiting 
loss  deductions. 

The  imposition  of  a  tax  at  rates  higher 
than  the  growth-maximizing  rate  not  only 
punishes  entrepreneurial  success— It  Imposes 
what  Gerald  Scully  calls  a  "growth  tax"  on 
every  individual  participating  in  the  eco- 
nomic process.  If  the  tax  is  too  high,  as  is 
the  current  capital  gains  rate,  taxjwyers  are 
discouraged  trom  investing  in  capital  assets 
which  begins  a  chain  reaction  where  every- 
one loses.  The  nation  loses  because  economic 
growth  is  constrained  due  to  a  shift  in  in- 
vestment to  nonproductive  assets.  Middle  In- 
come Individuals  lose  because  of  the  loss  of 
actual,  or  forfeiture  of  potential.  Jobs.  The 
Treasury  loses  because  It  receives  less  reve- 
nue not  only  trom  decreased  capital  gains  re- 
alizations but  because  of  lost  income  tax  re- 


ceipts trom  foregone  Jobs  and  economic  ex- 
pansion. The  needy  lose  because  there  is  less 
government  money  to  fund  social  programs. 

There  is  a  negative  relationship  between 
capital  gains  tax  rates  and  economic  growth. 
Emjrtrical  evidence  trom  a  number  of  studies 
indicates  that  the  revenue-maximizing  rate 
for  capital  gains,  is  in  the  short  run  is  be- 
tween 9  and  20  percent.  However,  as  Dr.  Law- 
rence Lindsey,  Associate  Director  for  Domes- 
tic Economic  Policy  at  the  White  House  and 
formerly  a  professor  at  Harvard  University, 
has  persuasively  argued,  "the  revenue-maxi- 
mizing [rate]  is  far  trom  being  optimal.  It  is 
better  described  as  the  point  at  which  the 
taxpayer  is  being  soaked  for  as  much  money 
as  possible."*  Indeed,  the  capital  gains  tax 
rate  that  maximizes  revenue  "Indicates  the 
point  at  which  increased  revenue  is  most  ex- 
pensive to  society."  The  long-run  growth- 
maximizing  rate  may  well  approach  zero. 
Surely,  it  is  signincantly  lower  than  the  cur- 
rent capital  gains  tax  rates  of  28  percent  for 
individuals  and  34  percent  for  corporations. 

Another  of  the  unfair  aspects  of  the 
I>re8ent  method  of  taxing  capital  gains  is 
that  much  of  the  gain  trom  the  sale  of  a  cap- 
ital asset  is  attributable  to  inflation.  When 
gains  are  due,  in  part  or  entirely,  to  infla- 
tion, a  capital  gains  tax  serves  to  confiscate 
existing  wealth  generated  from  past  income 
that  has  already  been  taxed  at  least  once. 
The  taxation  of  inflationary  gains  is  not 
only  economically  counterproductive  but 
also  unfair.  It  is  completely  indefensible  for 
the  government  to  create  inflation  and  then 
tax  the  Imaginary  gains  that  result  trom  in- 
flation. In  fact,  the  Congress  recognized  that 
it  was  wrong  to  tax  inflation  when  the  in- 
come tax  brackets  were  indexed  for  inflation 
in  1981  and  the  personal  exclusions  and 
standard  deductions  were  indexed. 

The  taxation  of  illusionary  gains  Is  no 
minor  point.  If,  for  example,  a  taxpayer 
bought  S1,000  of  stock  invested  in  the  Stand- 
ard and  Poor's  500  Index  in  1970,  that  stock 
would  have  sold  for  $3,677  in  late  1990.  This 
would  have  resulted  in  a  taxable  capital  gain 
of  $2,677.  At  the  current  28%  tax  rate,  the 
taxpayer  pays  J750  in  tax.  However,  inflaUon 
since  1970  has  been  over  218%.  This  means 
the  taxpayer's  real  gain  was  only  a57.  He 
was  taxed  J750  on  a  real  gain  of  J2S7,  an  out- 
rageous tax  rate  of  292%. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  responsible  per- 
son could  attempt  to  Justify  the  taxation  of 
merely  illusionary  gains.  Such  taxation 
serves  no  economic  purpose,  but  only  serves 
to  lower  the  level  of  investment  and  under- 
mine private  property  rights,  which  in  turn 
reduces  productivity  growth.  Job  creation, 
and  all  standards  of  living. 

Under  the  current  law,  all  capital  gains  are 
subject  to  taxation,  but  capital  loss  deduc- 
tions are  limited  to  J3.000  per  year.  Congress 
recognized  years  ago  that  businesses  should 
be  taxed  on  net  revenue,  not  gross  proceeds; 
however,  many  members  fail  to  see  the  In- 
herent unfairness  of  limiting  capital  losses. 
The  capital  loss  llnUtatlon  introduces  an 
asymmetry  into  the  taxation  of  risky  ven- 
tures that  discourages  investment  in  new 
firms.  In  effect,  the  government  is  saying: 
heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.  If  we  wish  to 
avoid  discouraging  people  trom  investing  in 
what  are  often  risl^r  start-up  ventures  and 
abide  by  fundamental  fairness,  the  treat- 
ment of  capital  losses  and  gains  must  be 
symmetrical.  Only  after  these  basic  issues  of 


*UndMy.  Lawrence.  The  Orowth  ExperimaO:  How 
the  New  Tax  Policy  it  Tmmformine  Uu  VJ.  Beoiumv 
New  York:  Basic  Books,  (igtO). 
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tUmeas  are  resolved  can  there  be  a  reason- 
able basis  for  a  debate  about  income  dis- 
tribution and  the  capital  gains  tax. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  the  hypocrisy. 
Tlie  debate  Is  not  about  rich  versus  poor.  It 
Is  about  every  American's  economic  future. 
It  Is  about  encouraging  new  opportunities, 
new  boBlneases,  and  new  technology.  It  Is 
about  creating  jobs  and  expanding  the  U.S. 
tax  base.  It  Is  about  the  U.S. 'a  competitive 
position  In  the  world  economy.  And  yes,  it  is 
about  fairness. 

DiatTilmtional  Effects 

Many  opponents  of  a  rate  reduction  want 
us  to  believe  that  this  debate  is  about  tax 
breaks  for  the  wealthy.  They  resort  to  the 
politics  of  envy  and  use  statistics  designed 
to  give  the  appearance  that  those  who  real- 
ise capital  gains  are  overwhelmingly 
wealthy. 

Pew  myths  are  as  enduring  as  the  belief 
that  reductions  in  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
redistribute  the  tax  burden  to  the  benefit  of 
the  wealthy.  Data  used  by  opponents  of  a 
rats  cut  overstate  the  extent  to  which  the 
truly  wealthy  realize  gains.  This  is  because 
such  data  include  the  nonrecurring  capital 
gains  of  those  normally  in  the  middle-  and 
lower-income  brackets.  These  people  appear 
to  be  temporarily  quite  wealthy.  For  exam- 
ple, when  a  middle-class  business  owner  re- 
tires and  sells  a  business  or  when  a  retired 
person  sells  a  family  home,  his  income  that 
year  may  increase  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  They  are  "rich"  for  one  year.  The 
next  year  however,  they  are  back  among  the 
middle  class.  Realised  capital  gains  tend  to 
be  nonrecurring  events.  Yet.  when  combined 
with  a  taxpayer's  income,  those  gains  appear 
to  be  realised  predominantly  by  wealthy  peo- 
ple. 

A  more  realistic  picture  of  capital  gains 
benefit  distribution  is  portrayed  by  using 
data  based  on  levels  of  ordinary  income.  IRS 
data  show  that  capital  gains  realisations  are 
actually  spread  quite  evenly  throughout  or- 
dinary Income  groups.  In  1967,  over  70  per- 
cent of  those  reporting  capital  gains  had  or- 
dinary income  under  SSO,000.  Another  Impor- 
tant point  Is  that  over  14  million  Americans 
reported  a  capital  gain  in  1967,  and  25  percent 
of  these  taxpayers  were  elderly.  One-fourth 
of  the  taxpayers  with  ordinary  Incomes  be- 
tween nO,000  and  tSO.OOO  reported  a  capital 
gain  at  least  once  during  the  5-year  period 
1979-1963. 

International  Competitiveness 
By  porsoing  the  politics  of  envy,  we  not 
only  harm  middle-  and  lower-income  Ameri- 
cans, we  also  imperil  America's  economic  po- 
sition In  the  world  economy.  At  a  time  when 
moat  of  the  indnstrlalixed  world  have  no  or 
minimal  taxes  on  capital  gains,  America  is 
moving  in  the  oiqwslte  direction.  In  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  and  global  economy. 
America  cannot  afford  to  pursue  foolhardy 
economic  policies. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  Arthur  Ander- 
sen ft  Co.  for  the  Securities  Industry  Asso- 
ciation demonstrates  that  U.S.  capital  gains 
tax  rates  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
Industrallsed  world.  As  Table  II  shows,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium.  Hong 
Kong.  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  Singapore 
all  oomidetely  exempt  long-term  capital 
gains  in  stock  investments  ftom  taxation. 
Bren  Prance  and  Sweden  tax  long-term  cai>- 
Ital  gains  at  16  percent  and  16.80  percent,  re- 
spectively. 
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TiLe  Revenue  Impact  of  a  Rate  Reduction 

Thd  effect  on  tax  revenues  of  changes  in 
the  cipltal  gains  tax  rate  is  a  major  iwint  of 
contebtlon  between  proponents  and  oppo- 
nentsi  of  a  rate  reduction.  Yet  the  historical 
evidettce  and  a  number  of  recent  academic 
and  ^vemment  studies  inilicate  that  reve- 
nues Mrlll  Increase  significantly  following  a 
rate  asduction. 

Th<|Be  who  have  predicted  revenue  losses 
trom  'past  capital  gains  tax  cuts  have  been 
provati  wrong.  The  Joint  Conimlttee  on  Tax- 
ation. (JTC)  estimated  that  the  1978  rate  re- 
duction would  cost  the  government  more 
that  (2  billion  annually.  Unfortunately,  we 
do  n0t  have  the  JTC  projections  for  the 
changes  in  capital  gains  tax  revenues  troia 
the  1161  and  1986  tax  bills.  One  can  only  sus- 
pect that  JTC'8  refusal  to  release  their  work- 
ing papers  results  trom  the  incompetent  and 
embarrassing  performance  they  made  in 
their  1978  estimate.  It  is  Inexcusable  that 
this  ooverup  is  allowed  to  continue. 

What  evidence  we  do  have  only  underscores 
the  fundamentally  flawed  methodology  of 
the  Jirc.  In  1969.  Senator  Bob  Packwood  (R^ 
OR)  asked  the  JTC  to  estimate  the  revenues 
prodticed  by  a  100  percent  confiscation  of 
wealt^i  of  all  those  individuals  earning  over 
SaOO.obo.  They  responded  with  a  1969  revenue 
estimate  of  8104  billion.  E^en  more  amazing, 
they  lalso  estimated  that  that  flgtire  would 
IncreMe  to  Sa04  In  1990.  S232  In  1991.  »63  bil- 
lion in  1993.  and  8299  in  1993.  In  Senator 
Packwood's  words,  the  JTC's  models  "do  not 
accoilnt  for  any  behavioral  response.  [They] 
assuae  people  will  work  if  they  have  to  pa^ 
all  tlelr  money  to  the  Government.  They 
will  work  forever  and  pay  all  of  the  money  to 
the  Government,  when  clearly  anyone  in 
their  right  mind  will  not."» 

Deqplte  the  dire  predictions  of  the  JTC 
that  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  would  result  In 
a  loss  of  revenue,  capital  gains  tax  revenue 
rose  following  the  1978  cut.  The  Increase  was 
not  simply  in  the  year  following  the  rate  cut 
but  oontlnued  in  successive  years.  Capital 
gains  tax  revenue  rose  from  SS.l  billion  in 
1978  «o  811.7  billion  in  1979  and  $12.5  billion  in 
1960.  JTC  projections  missed  the  mark  by 
over  S4.4  biUion  in  1979  and  85.3  billion  in 
1960.  The  1961  rate  reduction  brought  about  a 
similar  Increase  in  revenue.  Revenue  rose 
fK>m  812.7  biUion  in  1961  to  826.5  billion  In 
1965.  In  1966,  when  taxpayers  saw  the  capital 
gain^  tax  Increase  coming,  tax  revenue  ex- 
"  1 849  billion,  as  shown  in  Table  m. 
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II.— REALIZED  CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  THE 
ASSOCIATED  REVENUE 
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Dr.  Lawrence  Lindsey  has  examined  the  re- 
lationship between  tax  rates  and  capital 
gains.  Hi4  findings  confirm  the  negative  ef- 
fect of  h|gh  capital  gains  taxes  on  federal 
revenues  and  indicate  that  large  revenue 
gains  are  likely  trom  a  reduction  in  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rate.  Dr.  Lindsey  based  his 
findings  en  a  review  of  five  of  the  recent 
leading  academic  and  government  investiga- 
tions of  capital  gains  taxation.  The  meth- 
odology i|sed  in  all  but  one  of  the  studies 
Itredicted ;  revenue  losses  trom  the  1986  cap- 
ital galnslrate  increase.  According  to  Profes- 
sor Lindsay's  analysis,  the  revenue-maximiz- 
ing capitu  gains  tax  rates  range  trom  9  per- 
cent to  21  percent.  Dr.  Lindsey  estimates 
that  a  reduction  in  the  capital  gains  rate  to 
15  percent  would  Increase  revenue  by  nearly 
815  billion  over  three  years.  Data  trom  the 
Internal  Hevenue  Service  (IRS)  show  that 
following  the  rate  increase  in  1967  capital 
gains  realizations  dropped  signiflcamtly. 
yielding  revenue  of  832  billion.  Preliminary 
1968  and  1989  IRS  data  indicate  the  trend  of 
lower  reaiixations  continued,  generating  rev- 
enues of  138  billion  and  837  billion,  respec- 
tively.     I 

In  1968.  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
published  an  updated  version  of  its  1965 
study  of  the  revenue  effects  of  capital  gains 
taxation.  The  1965  Treasury  study,  using  sta- 
tistical evidence  available  at  that  time,  con- 
cluded that  the  1978  act  caused  a  substantial 
increase  in  revenue  in  the  first  year  after  the 
tax  cut  and  in  the  long  run  either  increased 
or  slightly  decreased  federal  revenue.*  Simi- 
lar conclusions  were  drawn  regarding  the 
1961  capital  gains  rate  cut.  The  1968  update, 
entitled  "The  Direct  Revenue  Effects  of  Cai>- 
ital  GainB  Taxation:  A  Reconsideration  of 
the  Time!  Series  EMdence,"  written  by  Mi- 
chael Darby.  Robert  Gillingham.  and  John 
Greenleea.  extended  the  sample  used  in  the 
1965  study  and  corrected  several  flaws  in  that 
earlier  study.  The  update  concludes  un- 
equivocally that  both  the  1978  and  1981  cap- 
ital gains  tax  changes  significantly  in- 
creased revenue. 

Even  aj  1966  Congressional  Budget  Office 


study   on 


change  on  revenue,  often  cited  by  opponents 


aRejmrt  I  o  Consraaa  on  the  Capital  Oalna  Tax  Re- 
daction of{  1978."  OfHoe  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaarr.  September  1985. 
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of  a  rate  reduction,  found  that  changes  in 
tax  rates  on  capital  gains  produced  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  behavior  on  the  part  of  inves- 
tors. That  study  concluded  that  the  revenue- 
maximizing  rate  was  probably  below  the  cur- 
rent top  rate  of  33  percent.  The  study  made 
four  point  estimates  of  the  revenue-maxlmls- 
Ing  rate.  They  were  all  below  the  present  top 
rate.  Equally  important,  the  study  did  not 
rule  out,  based  on  the  data,  that  15  percent 
was  the  revenue-maximizing  rate. 

Several  economists  have  released  "stud- 
ies" purporting  to  demonstrate  that  a  higher 
capital  gains  tax  rate  would  lead  to  higher 
revenues.  Regretfully,  all  of  these  studies  ig- 
nore increased  capital  gains  caused  by  higher 
economic  growth,  which  ultimately  produce 
higher  tax  revenues.  It  is  disappointing  that 
these  obviously  flawed  studies  are  given  a 
modicum  of  respect. 

History  shows  that  rate  reductions  in- 
crease revenue.  Even  if  revenue  did  not  in- 
crease, it  seems  clear  that  a  revenue-neutral 
tax  policy  change  that  encouraged  invest- 
ment and  savings,  reduced  the  cost  of  cai>- 
ital,  and  increased  Jobs  would  be  a  wise  pol- 
icy change. 

The  President's  Proposal 

President  Bush  has  renewed  his  call  for  a 
capital  gains  tax  cut.  The  Administration's 
capital  gains  proposal  is  based  on  a  sliding 
scale.  The  proposal  provides  for  a  10.  20,  or  30 
percent  exclusion  for  one,  two  or  three  years 
respectively.  The  holding  period  require- 
ments would  be  phased  in  over  three  years. 
The  proposal  applies  only  to  individual  cap- 
ital gains  but  Includes  a  broad  range  of  cap- 
ital assets,  including  stocks,  bonds,  real  es- 
tate, and  timber.  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration's capital  gains  proposal  will  raise  S3.0 
billion  in  1992  and  and  a  total  of  0.1  billion 
through  1996. 

Although  the  Chamber  finds  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  believes  that  a  number  of  changes 
should  be  made.  A  simple  exclusion  approach 
with  one  short  holding  period  is  preferable  to 
the  sliding  scale.  An  exclusion  is  less  com- 
idex  and  does  not  involve  lengthy  and  unwar- 
ranted holding  periods.  In  order  for  a  rate 
cut  to  be  a  significant  incentive  for  invest- 
ment, the  exclusion  should  yield  an  effective 
rate  of  between  IS  percent  and  20  percent. 
The  holding  period  should  be  no  longer  than 
one  year. 

The  proposal  should  apply  to  all  capital  as- 
sets but,  most  importantly,  it  should  cover 
corporate  as  well  as  individual  capital  gains. 
Corporate  income  is  already  subject  to  dou- 
ble and  sometimes  triple  taxation.  Failure  to 
provide  a  capital  gains  differential  for  cor- 
porations would  exacerbate  existing  distor- 
tions and  inequities.  All  of  the  sound  eco- 
nomic arguments  that  favor  a  capital  gains 
tax  cut  apply  to  corporations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. 

Traditionally,  a  signlflcant  amount  of 
funding  for  the  organized  venture  capital 
market  has  been  supplied  by  corporations. 
Venture  capital  support  financed  by  corpora- 
tlons  would  be  stimulated  by  a  corporate 
capital  gains  rate  reduction,  and  corpora- 
tions would  be  encouraged  to  fUnd  their  own 
"Bpln-ofT'  ventures.  In  addition,  lowering 
capital  gains  tax  rates  on  corporations  as 
well  as  individuals  would  reduce  the 
attractiveneBB  of  debt  flnance  and  encourage 
equity  flnance.  Many  argue  that  a  corporate 
capital  gains  rate  reduction  would  cost  the 
Treasury  a  great  deal  of  revenue.  This  analy- 
sis is  often  based  on  the  limited  response  to 
the  two  percent  corporate  capital  gains  rate 
oat  tram  30  to  28  percent  effective  in  1979.  In 


1966,  corporations  realized  94  percent  more 
capital  gains  in  response  to  the  1987  six  point 
rate  Increase  in  the  1966  act.  The  conclusion 
that  should  be  drawn  trom  this  data  is  that 
if  the  incentive  is  substantial,  corporations 
will  alter  their  behavior  Just  as  individuals 
do.  Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  subsUn- 
tial  corporate  rate  reduction  would  lose  rev- 
enue. To  the  contrary,  if  the  rate  differential 
is  substantial,  a  corporate  capital  gains  re- 
duction is  likely  to  be  self-flnanclng. 

NEUTRAL  COST  RECOVERT  BT8TEM 

An  important  component  of  an  economic 
growth  package  is  the  adoption  of  a  neutral 
cost  recovery  system  to  hold  Investment 
harmless  for  the  time  value  of  money  and  to 
protect  tax  depreciation  write-offs  against 
inflation.  The  Chamber  supports  proposals  to 
adjust  current  depreciation  schedules  each 
year  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  depreciation 
period  companies  would  be  able  to  recover 
the  inflation-adjusted  replacement  value  of 
the  asset.  This  system  would  ensure  that 
companies  are  allowed  to  recover  the  present 
value  equivalent  of  expensing  the  total 
amount  of  the  investment.  This  system 
would  ensure  that  companies  are  allowed  to 
claim  the  present  value  of  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation. Neutral  coet  recovery  has  a  mini- 
mal short-term  revenue  impact  because  It 
adds  only  a  small  amount  to  the  tax  iepn- 
ciation  that  would  have  been  written  off 
under  existing  law  and  because  it  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  economic  growth. 

BAVINaB  INCEMTIYBS 

Business  growth  depends  largely  on  the 
availability  and  cost  of  capital.  By  curtail- 
ing Individual  Retirement  Accounts  (IRAs). 
lowering  401(k)  plan  contribution  limits,  and 
denying  401(k)  plans  to  organizations  that 
are  tax  exempt  under  Section  501(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1966  reduced  incentives  for  savings  and 
capital  formation. 

Since  1974,  over  saOO  billion  has  been  depos- 
ited in  IRAs.  In  1966,  15  million  tax  returns 
reported  S38  billion  in  IRA  contributions,  al- 
most a  third  of  all  personal  saving  that  year. 
But  in  1967  only  7  million  returns  reported 
IRA  contributions,  and  these  totaled  only  S14 
billion. 

IRA  deposits  consist  largely  of  new  saving. 
Based  on  data  they  have  collected  and  re- 
viewed. Steven  P.  Ventl  and  David  Wise  esti- 
mate that  80  percent  of  IRA  contributions 
are  new  saving.'  A  1969  study  by  Daniel 
Feenberg  and  Jonathan  Skinner,  and  an  ear- 
lier study  by  Martin  Feldstein  and  Daniel 
Feenberg  support  the  assertion  that  IRAs 
consist  largely  of  new  saving.*  As  the 
Feenberg  and  Skinner  study  states:  ".  .  . 
[W)e  And  little  or  no  evidence  which  favors 
the  view  that  IRAs  are  funded  by  cashing  out 
existing  taxable  assets."* 

The  Ventl  and  Wise  study  estimates  that 
over  half  of  each  marginal  IRA  dollar  came 
from  reduced  consumption,  another  20  to  30 


'VsnU,  Steven  F.  and  Davis  WUe  "IBA*  and  Sav- 
iDir"  in  M.  Feldatein  (ed.)  Taxa  and  Capital  Forma- 
tion. Unlvemty  of  CaUcaco  Pna.  (IWS).  Have  IRAs 
Increased  U.S.  Savliw?:  Erldenoe  from  oonamner  ez- 
pendltnre  sorveys'i"  National  Bureaa  of  Economic 
Rasearcb.  Working  paper  No.  2217,  (April  1«7).  "The 
Evldenoe  on  IRA."  Tax  Note*  (January  3S.  19W). 

•Feldstein.  Martin  and  Daniel  R.  Feenbarg,  "Al- 
ternate Tai  Rolea  and  Personal  8avli«  Incentives: 
Mlcroecooomlc  Data  and  Behavioral  Simulations" 
In  Mr.  Feldstein  (ed.).  Behavioral  SfmulatioH  Method* 
in  Tax  PoUey  Analytit.  Chlcaco:  Univetaity  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  (190). 

•Feenberg.  Daniel  and  Jonathan  Skinner. 
"Sonroee  of  IRA  Saving."  National  Boreao  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  Working  Paper  No.  3M6.  (February 
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percent  fi-om  reduced  taxes,  and  at  moet  20 
percent  from  other  saving.  IRAs  were  not 
largely  financed  by  borrowing. 

IRAs  are  necessary  because  the  current  tax 
system  is  biased  against  saving  and  favors 
consumption.  Income  that  is  saved  is  taxed 
twice— first  when  it  is  earned,  and  again 
when  it  earns  a  return.  The  tax  system 
should  be  neutral  in  its  Impact  on  the  choice 
between  saving  and  consumption.  This  can 
be  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  First,  the  tax  on 
income  that  is  saved  can  be  removed,  usually 
by  allowing  a  deduction.  In  the  alternative, 
income  that  is  saved  can  be  taxed,  while 
earnings  Trom  that  saving  is  tax  exempt. 

IRAs  available  to  all  taxpayers  prior  to  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  were  based  on  the  first  ap- 
proach. They  provided  a  deduction  when  de- 
posits were  made.  The  back-loaded  IRA  and 
the  Family  Savings  Account  proposed  by  the 
Bush  administration  are  based  on  the  second 
approach.  No  deduction  is  allowed  when  the 
deposits  are  made,  but  if  funds  remain  depoe- 
ited  for  the  required  pericxl  of  time,  all  earn- 
ings are  tax-ft«e  and  no  tax  is  paid  when 
money  is  withdrawn  trom  the  accounts. 

Under  the  Bush  proposal,  families  could 
make  annual  nondeductible  contributions  of 
up  to  $5,000  (S2.S00  for  each  spouse),  or  single 
individuals  could  contribute  up  to  S2.S0D. 
Participation  in  Family  Savings  Account  is 
open  to  taxpayers  filing  Joint  returns  with 
yearly  adjusted  gross  incomes  up  to  $120,000 
(single  taxpayers  up  to  $80,000).  Contribu- 
tions to  FamJly  Savings  Accounts  can  be 
made  in  addition  to  IRA  contributions,  and 
investments  can  be  made  in  a  wide  range  of 
financial  instruments. 

If  the  funds  are  held  in  the  Family  Savings 
Account  of  seven  years,  all  earnings  are  tax- 
fi-ee.  Funds  can  be  left  in  the  account  beyond 
seven  years  with  all  interest  earnings  accu- 
mulating tax-ft-ee.  EULmlnge  on  fUnds  with- 
drawn between  three  and  seven  years  are 
subject  to  income  tax,  and  any  earnings  on 
funds  withdrawn  i>rior  to  three  years  are  sub- 
ject to  income  tax  and  an  additional  10  per- 
cent penalty  on  those  earnings.  By  reducing 
the  tax  bias  against  savings  and  increasing 
the  return  to  savings,  this  [ropoaal  Is  bound 
to  result  in  greater  savings.  Moreover.the 
fact  that  the  savings  can  be  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  retirement  will  increase 
people's  willingness  to  take  advantsge  of  the 
Family  Savings  Account  as  a  savings  mecha- 
nism. 

Again,  while  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
views  the  Family  Savings  Account  Initiative 
proposed  by  the  administration  as  a  positive 
step,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  A  better  plan 
would  implement  the  "IRA  Plus"  propsal. 
discussed  earlier,  to  allow  people  to  make 
deposits  with  after-tax  funds  and  to  make 
withdrawals  of  principal  and  interest  tax- 
tt«e  after  age  SO  and  one-half.  The  proposal 
also  would  allow  tax-ft«e  withdrawals  for  the 
first-time  purchase  of  a  home,  for  a  college 
education  for  a  family  member,  or  for  cata- 
strojdiic  medical  expenses.  This  provlsioD 
would  encourage  more  savings  and  encourage 
first-time  home  pnrchsses. 

Employer-sponsored  401(k)  plans  are  an- 
other incentive  for  saving.  401(k)  plans  allow 
employees  to  save  for  their  retirement  via  a 
tax-favored  plan,  which  may  or  may  not  fea- 
ture employer  contributions  as  well.  401(k)s 
are  extremely  popular  with  employees,  and 
indeed  are  the  fastestr^rowing  segment  of 
the  nation's  i>rivate  retirement  system.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  eliminate  trom  401(k)  eligi- 
bility those  organizations  exempt  under  Sec- 
tion SOl(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  did  not  have  plans  in  place  prior  to 
July  I,  1986.  The  Chamber  urges  Congress  to 
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rectify  this  mistake  &nd  restore  retirement 
equity  to  employees  of  SOl(c)  or^nizatlons. 

TWKNTT-nVE  PERCENT  DEDUCTION  FOR  HEALTH 
INSiniANCE  COSTS  FOR  SELF-EMPLOTED  INDI- 
VIDUALS 

Section  162(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  that  self-employed  Individuals  may 
deduct  2S  percent  of  the  amount  paid  for 
health  insurance  for  the  individual,  the  indi- 
vidual's spouse,  and  dependents.  This  provi- 
sion was  added  to  the  Code  in  1986  to  make 
the  tax  treatment  of  health  Insurance  bene- 
flta  of  self-employed  individuals  fairer  and  to 
encottrae:e  broader  coverage  in  this  sector. 

The  Chamber  supimrts  permanent  exten- 
sion of  this  tax  deduction  for  the  self-em- 
ployed and  supports  increasing  the  deduction 
to  100  percent.  Unincorporated  small  busi- 
ness owners  should  be  given  a  full  deduction 
in  order  to  have  greater  pculty  with  their 
competitors  who  are  organised  as  corpora- 
tions and  are  thus  able  to  take  advantage  of 
ftill  deductibility  of  health  Insurance  costs. 

Many  of  the  individuals  affected  by  this 
provision  are  self-employed  small  business 
owners.  These  self-employed  business  owners 
provide  jobs  for  more  than  20  million  Ameri- 
cans. But  they  also  represent  a  significant 
portion  of  the  uninsured  population.  The 
Eimployee  Benefit  Research  Institute  esti- 
mates that  23  percent  of  self-employed  busi- 
ness owners  do  not  have  health  insurance 
coverage. 

Small  businesses  face  obstacles  to  provid- 
ing coverage,  almost  by  definition.  Overall 
businesses  currently  face  emnual  health  care 
cost  increases  averaging  neeurly  20  percent. 
Many  small  businesses  have  been  hit  with 
even  larger  Increases.  Administrative,  mar- 
keting and  brokerage  costs  add  25  to  40  per- 
cent to  the  cost  of  health  insurance  pre- 
miums for  small  businesses.  In  addition, 
most  small  businesses  do  not  have  sufficient 
assets  to  self-insure.  As  a  result  they  must 
purchase  state-regulated  insurance  plans 
that  include  mandated  benefits — adding  as 
much  as  20  percent  to  the  cost  of  health  in- 
surance. If  this  deduction  is  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, those  who  use  the  deduction  could  be 
faced  with  increases  of  as  much  as  8.2S  per- 
cent in  the  after-tax  cost  of  their  health  in- 
surance premiums. 

The  tax  preferences  for  health  expendi- 
tures were  put  into  place  to  expand  coverage. 
As  a  result,  today  more  than  153  million 
Americans  have  coverage  through  corporate 
employer-provided  plans.  The  Chamber  be- 
lieves that  other  types  of  business  organiza- 
tions, (e.g.,  sole  proprietorshlpe  and  partner- 
ships) should  have  the  same  Incentive — 100 
percent  deductibility— that  is  given  to  cor- 
porations to  provide  health  insurance. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  more  aware 
of  the  growing  problem  of  the  uninsured  and 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  health  coverage,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  allow  this  Important  tax 
deduction  to  lapse.  The  Chamber  supports 
the  administration's  proposal  to  extend  the 
25  percent  health  insurance  deduction  for  the 
self  employed.  Indeed,  firom  a  health  policy 
perspective,  the  25  percent  deduction  not 
only  should  be  retained,  but  should  also  be 
expanded  to  100  percent.  This  is  not  the  only 
remedy  needed  to  Increase  health-care  cov- 
erage, but  it  would  be  an  important  step. 

RKSBARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  TAX  CREDrr 

Industrial  progress  depends  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Innovative  products  and  methods. 
Research  and  Experimentation  (R&E)  con- 
ducted by  business  is  the  primary  means  by 
which  Innovation  is  generated.  Scientific  de- 
velopments are  transformed  into  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes  that  result  in  increased 


productivity,  improved  living  standards,  and 
sustained  economic  growth. 

According  to  the  Administration's  fiscal 
year  1992  budget,  the  federal  govenmient 
fundsj  about  SO  percent  of  total  national  In- 
vestnlent  in  R&E.  Industry  performs  over  70 
percent  of  total  national  R&E. 

These  statistics  highlight  the  Chamber's 
viewppint  that  a  successful  national  KStE 
policy  is  best  served  through  reliance  on  pri- 
vate R&E  expenditures.  President  Bush  rec- 
ognizss  the  significant  role  of  the  private 
sectof  In  R&E.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Admliiistration's  call  for  a  permanent  R&E 
tax  cijedit. 

A  liermanent  R&E  credit  Is  necessary  to 
ensur^  that  the  U.S.  remains  the  largest  in- 
vestor in  absolute  size  regarding  R&E  ex- 
penditures and  to  ensure  that  American 
business  remains  competitive  overseas.  A 
1969  National  Science  Foundation  report  on 
national  R&E  resource  patterns  indicates 
that  the  United  States  spends  more  money 
on  R^E  activities  than  France.  West  Ger- 
many; the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  com- 
bined. 

These  statistics  mask  the  real  trends  on  an 
Inteniational  basis.  For  example,  although 
the  same  National  Science  Foundation  Re- 
port itates  that  U.S.  R&E  expenditures  (on  a 
combined  civilian  and  defense  basis)  were 
rougwy  comparable  to  West  Germany  and 
Japaii's  expenditures  as  a  proportion  of 
Grosaj  National  Product  (GNP)  during  the 
late  )960'8,  the  statistics  dramatically  di- 
verge when  compared  on  a  civilian  R&E 
basis.!  On  a  civilian  basis,  the  U.S.  spent 
aboud  1.7  percent  of  GNP  on  research  and  ex- 
perinientation  during  the  same  time  period. 
In  contrast.  Japan  and  West  Germany  spent 
approximately  2.8  percent  and  2.6  percent  of 
GNP.  respectively,  on  civilian  R&E  in  the 
late  l^'s. 

Other  National  Science  Foundation  statis- 
tics elaborate  on  the  international  competi- 
tivensss  issue.  The  U.S.  had  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  scientists  and  engineers  engaged 
in  ROE  per  10,000  population  until  the  mid- 
ISeO's.  From  1964  to  1965,  the  U.S.  had  rough- 
ly 64.t  scientists  and  engineers  per  10,000  pop- 
ulation. In  contrast,  Japan  nearly  tripled  the 
numtfer  of  these  technical  professionals  in 
its  papulation  during  the  same  time  period. 
By  19B6  Japan  had  67.4  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, per  10,000  population  while  the  U.S. 
had  6|.2  scientists  and  engineers  on  a  similar 
proportionate  basis.  West  Germany  has  more 
than  doubled  its  percentage  of  these  tech- 
nical persons  on  a  population  basis  since  the 
mld-l£608  as  well. 

The  research  credit  is  an  important  compo- 
nent t)f  a  productivity  growth  strategy,  espe- 
cially when  weighted  against  the  dramatic 
slowdbwn  in  the  rate  of  productivity  growth 
which  began  in  the  mld-1960e,  and  became 
progressively  worse  from  1973  to  1961.  Ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Patent  Office  statistics, 
there^  is  evidence  that  innovation  slowed  he- 
twee^  1973  and  1961.  These  statistics  indicate 
\he  number  of  patents  issued  to  U.S.  In- 
fell  trom  a  high  of  more  than  50,000 
|ear  fW>m  1971-1973  to  approximately 
per  year  in  the  early  19808.  Patents  is- 
U.S.  Inventors  have  increased  In  re- 
rears,  as  suggested  by  the  fact  that  U.S. 
>r8  were  issued  about  47,5(X)  patents  in 

Thare  is  a  virtual  consensus  that  rapidly 
growing  RStE  is  a  prerequisite  of  rapid  pro- 
ductivity growth.  John  W.  Kendrick,  a  recog- 
nized expert  on  productivity  with  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute,  has  emphasized 
that  the  slowdown  in  R&E  spending  was  a 
majof  contributor  to  the  decline  of  produc- 
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tlvity  growth  trom  the  mid-19608  through 
1961.  By  (nacting  the  R&E  tax  credit  into 
law  in  196(1,  Congress  recognized  the  need  to 
maintain  !U.S.  competitiveness  with  major 
trading  nktions  and  the  importance  of  re- 
versing the  dismal  productivity  trends  of 
previous  years. 

Corporate  R&E  spending  produces  benefits 
to  society  as  a  whole  beyond  the  private  re- 
wards reaiied  by  the  companies  involved  in 
the  R&E  operation.  The  excess  social  gains 
accrue  boih  to  consumers  and  to  firms  that 
compete  ^ith  the  companies  conducting  the 
B&E.  Coqsumers  benefit  trom  lower  prices 
on  products  as  a  result  of  cost-saving  innova- 
tions and  ifl-om  the  availability  of  new  prod- 
ucts. Contpeting  firms  are  able  to  develop 
their  owij  applications  of  innovative  tech- 
nology.   J 

There  Iq  a  substantial  gap  between  the  so- 
cial and  i^ivate  rates  of  return  for  R&E  and 
innovation.  As  a  result,  without  an  incentive 
such  as  the  R&E  tax  credit,  businesses  will 
spend  less  in  the  U.S.  on  R&E  than  would  be 
desirable  from  the  perspective  of  society  as  a 
whole.  Thle  nation's  R&E  shortfall  cannot  be 
cured  in  a^  short  period  of  time.  R&E  is  inher- 
ently lon^-range.  In  industries  such  as  elec- 
tronics, product  cycles  can  last  three  to  five 
years.  EUich  cycle  also  builds  on  eao-lier  cy- 
cles. In  ^ther  high  technology  industries, 
such  as  adrospace,  product  cycles  can  last  10- 
15  years.  In  either  case,  high  levels  of  R&E 
must  be  performed  every  year.  American  in- 
dustry is  tonunltted  to  undertaking  the  nec- 
essary efiorts.  But  to  enable  this,  it  needs 
sensible  ahd  stable  policies.  To  maximize  the 
benefits  f^om  the  R&E  tax  credit  for  both 
businesses  and  society  as  a  whole,  the  Cham- 
ber urges  faking  the  credit  iwrmanent.  The 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  future  existence 
of  the  crejllt  no  doubt  leads  to  businesses  re- 
ducing th^ir  commitment  to  long  term  R&E 
projects,  and  in  turn  reduces  the  social  bene- 
fits from  |1&E  spending  to  all  Americans. 

ALLOCAIION  OF  U.S.  RAE  TO  FOREIGN  SOURCE 
INCOME 

A  U.S.  corporation's  foreign  tax  credit  is 
limited  to  34  percent  of  the  company's  for- 
eign source  taxable  income.  Sections  861.  862, 
and  863  ojf  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  were 
created  t^  define  whether  the  source  of  in- 
come wasi  within  or  outside  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury regulation.  Section  1.861-6  requires  that 
Indirect  expenses  be  apportioned  to  the 
sources  ol  income.  Presumably,  if  this  defin- 
ing process  is  properly  carried  out,  that 
which  is  t^.S.-source  income  will  be  taxed  in 
the  U.S.  And  that  which  is  foreign-source  in- 
come will  be  eligible  for  the  relief  provided 
by  the  fonign  tax  credit  mechanism. 

The  allocation  of  indirect  expenses  to  for- 
eign-source income,  without  a  corresponding 
foreign  doduction.  has  the  inherent  effect  of 
taxing  th^  same  earnings  twice  if  a  corpora- 
tion runs!  up  against  its  foreign  tax  credit 
limltatloa.  Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1966,  multinational  corporations  are  likely 
to  face  such  a  double-taxation  scenario. 
This,  of  qourse,  defeats  the  very  purpose  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit,  which  is  to  prevent 
double  taxation. 

Double  taxation  results  or  can  result,  de- 
I)ending  op  the  particular  circumstances,  be- 
cause thei  U.S.  expenses  allocated  under  the 
Section  i;861-8  regulations  to  foreign-source 
income  aie  not  deductible  in  a  forel^  juris- 
diction. (Jther  nations  do  not  allow  a  deduc- 
tion of  indirect  expenses  incuired  by  another 
entity.  Tlius,  a  U.S.  taxpayer  in  effect  has  its 
foreign  talx  credit  limitation  proportionately 
reduced  tp  the  extent  that  it  conducts  U.S. 
R&E. 
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The  Chamber  believes  that  R&E  expenses 
incurred  in  the  U.S.  should  be  100  percent  al- 
located to  U.S. -source  Income.  Nevertheless, 
the  chamber  does  view  President  Bush's  pro- 
posal for  iwrmanent  solution  to  the  matter 
of  allocating  U.S.  R&E  to  foreign-source  in- 
come as  a  positive  approach.  This  proposal 
provides  for  allocation  of  64  percent  of  R&E 
expenses  to  the  U.S. 

ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

The  Chamber  supiwrts  the  administra- 
tion's enterprise  sone  proposal  because  it 
represents  a  carefully  circumscribed  ap- 
proach that  will  enable  policy  matters  to 
gauge  the  actual  impact  of  the  sones  on  de- 
pressed communities.  The  enterprise  zone 
concept  would  rely  on  tax  incentives  and 
reg\ilatory  relief  to  attract  new  businesses 
and  encourage  entrepreneurship  in  depressed 
urban  and  rural  communities.  The  Chamber 
supports  enterprise  zones  as  a  cost-effective 
way  to  encourage  economic  development  by 
reducing  barriers  to  growth  and  rewarding 
success,  and  advocates  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  limited  number  of  zones  on  an  exi>erl- 
mental  basis.  Federal  efforts  should  also  be 
matched  by  state  and  local  Incentives  to  re- 
move regulatory  barriers  to  redevelopment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  us 
to  present  our  views  to  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  g'entleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panetta]  has  1  hour  and  3 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ARMEY]  has  58  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  EtoPY] 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
budget  resolution  because  it  passes  the 
test  of  the  3  R's:  The  first  R  is  that  it 
is  responsible;  the  second,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  it  provides  for  a  more  proper  re- 
alignment of  those  special  domestic 
priorities:  thfrd,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  reaf- 
firms our  commitment  to  some  very 
Important  areas. 

I  would  like  to  take  issue  to  the 
statement,  or  at  least  to  the  inference 
advanced  by  my  good  friend  from  Texas 
who  a  minute  ago  made  the  statement, 
because  the  CBC,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  is  not  offering  an  alter- 
native budget  this  year,  that  somehow 
that  budget  we  are  advancing  is  some- 
how more  suspect  or  somehow  more  de- 
serving of  greater  scrutiny.  I  hope  that 
is  not  what  he  meant.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues  that,  yes,  it  is  true  that 
it  is  my  opinion  the  CBC  will  not  offer 
an  alternative  budget,  but  it  has  more 
to  do  with  the  technique  and  the  rules, 
because  the  rules  have  changed.  Yes, 
we  would  like  to  have  seen  more  atten- 
tion to  domestic  priorities,  but  the 
rules  have  changed.  A  lot  of  Members 
in  alternative  budgets,  like  to  take  the 
transfer  from  defense  to  give  it  to  do- 
mestic priority  which  we  feel  are  more 
pressing.  Because  of  the  budget  rules 
this  year,  we  cannot  do  that.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  when  we 
come  to  the  defense  authorization  bill, 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  will  be 
quite  active  on  the  floor  this  Congress. 


As  1  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget 
passes  the  rules  of  the  3  R's.  It  is  re- 
sponsible. First,  it  sticks  to  the  param- 
eters given  by  the  budget  siunmit.  It 
respects  the  caps  and  adheres  to  the 
pay-as-you-go  philosophy.  It  takes 
Members  dovim  the  right  road  to  mean- 
ingful deficit  reduction  by  1996  without 
new  taxes,  and  although  we  still  have  a 
whopping  deficit  of  about  S300  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  we  do  much  to  limit 
the  Increase  given  the  amount  of  the 
recession  that  we  are  in  now,  and  in- 
crease in  outlays  for  cost  of  programs 
like  unemployment  Insurance. 

Number  two.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  said  before,  this  document  pro- 
vides a  more  proper  realignment  in  do- 
mestic spending.  On  its  face,  there 
really  are  not  any  real  differences  be- 
tween international  affairs  and  defense 
outlay,  but  on  the  domestic  category 
the  differences  are  very  substantial, 
and  the  differences  show  when  deter- 
mining whether  we  will  go  halfway 
into  meeting  a  critical  need,  or  wheth- 
er we  will  attempt  to  go  all  the  way 
home. 

Just  to  focus  on  a  few,  when  it  comes 
to  the  WIC  Program,  although  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  his  credit,  has  increases 
in  the  WIC  Program,  in  this  Demo- 
cratic budget  resolution,  we  say  that 
we  are  honoring  a  program  which  ev- 
eryone knows  works.  The  President  in- 
creased the  money  for  WIC.  but  Mr. 
Chairman,  he  did  not  go  far  enough. 
This  resolution  says  that  infant  mor- 
tality rates  rival  Third  World  nations. 
We  know  that.  President  Chamarro  was 
here  from  Nicairagua.  a  country  dev- 
astated, but  if  we  look  at  conditions 
elsewhere  around  this  country,  we  have 
infant  mortality  rates  that  also  unfa- 
vorably rival  Nicaragua.  So  we  are  say- 
ing yes,  WIC  works.  Let  Members  ftilly 
fUnd  the  WIC  Program  by  1996. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Headstart  Pro- 
gram, we  are  saying  in  this  budget  res- 
olution that  we  know  that  Headstart 
works.  So  let  Members  stop  posturing. 
Let  Members  stop  sloganeering,  and 
fUlly  fund  the  program  by  the  year 
2000.  as  we  have  done.  Also,  when  it 
comes  to  other  educational  increases, 
we  say  let  Members  stop  talking  and 
increase  education  by  $2  billion.  In- 
creases for  student  aid,  vocational  edu- 
cation, math  and  science  programs, 
and  do  more  to  educate  the  students  of 
our  Nation. 

Third,  when  it  comes  to  realigrnment. 
I  feel  that  the  Bush  budget  was  a  lit- 
eral assault  on  rural  America,  on  rural 
house  battles,  on  small  cities,  and 
towns.  Mr.  Chairman,  through  the 
Democratic  resolution,  we  are  saying 
we  know  that  a  fourth  of  all  Americans 
still  live  in  rural  areas,  and  we  cannot 
forget  those  people.  We  have  to  include 
them  in  this  budget  document.  What 
we  do  is  we  increase  money  for  rural 
housing,  water  and  sewer,  disadvan- 
taged farmers,  rural  economic  develop- 
ment,  and  we  restore  the  cuts  that 


have  been  so  Draconian  in  nature,  in 
CDBG  and  EDA. 

Last,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  a  lot  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  some  very 
important  programs  and  to  some  very 
important  people  in  our  country.  We 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  elder- 
ly by  rejecting  $25  billion  in  Medicare 
cuts.  We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
veterans  by  increasing  veterans'  serv- 
ices by  about  a  billion  dollars.  We  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  working  fami- 
lies by  rejecting  the  means  test  for  stu- 
dent loans  and  child  nutrition.  We  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  competitive- 
ness by  allowing  for  increases  in  basic 
research,  energy  and  conservation, 
math  and  science,  and  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  budget  resolution 
passes  the  3  R's  of  responsibility,  re- 
alignment, and  reaffirmation.  That  is 
why  we  should  pass  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
say  that  I  would  like  to  remind  Mem- 
bers that  we  are  trying  to  conduct  a 
debate  here  in  compliance  with  the  1978 
Revisions  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  which  suggests  that  Congress 
should  evaluate  budgets  with  respect 
to  the  impact  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's budget  on  the  performance  of 
the  economy  for  the  American  people. 

I  have  suggested  to  Members  that 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can 
evaluate  budget  options.  One.  the  his- 
toric way  in  which  it  has  been  done  in 
this  coimtry.  what  is  the  impact  of  the 
Federal  Government's  budget  in  spend- 
ing patterns  on  the  economic  Inf^- 
structures  on  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy on  behalf  of  the  American  people? 
Two,  the  alternative  way.  and  the  way 
in  which  we  have  become  accustomed 
in  recent  years  to  evaluating  budgets, 
is  to  look  at  the  Federal  Government's 
budget  and  ask.  what  does  it  do  for  the 
Federal  Government?  It  is  a  very  fun- 
damental difference. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
trace  some  of  the  history  of  legislation 
that  has  brought  Members  to  this  dif- 
ferent perspective  on  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Federal  Government's 
budget  in  relationship  to  the  American 
people  and  their  economy.  We  all.  of 
course,  remember  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930's.  and  we  remember  what  a 
turning  point  that  was  for  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Prior  to  the  Great  De- 
pression the  Americans  were,  by  and 
large,  willing  to  place  their  confidence 
on  the  laissez-faire  theories  of  the 
early  classical  economists  that  sug- 
gested that  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  government  ought  to  do  the  essen- 
tial tasks  of  government,  building  in- 
frastructure, providing  the  national  de- 
fense, and  things  of  that  nature,  and  to 
do  BO  in  a  fiscally  prudent  fashion,  to 
leave  as  much  money  as  possible  in  the 
pockets  of  the  working  men  and  women 
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of  this  coantry,  and  to  leave  them  to 
follow  their  natural  incentives,  to 
work,  save,  and  invest  in  creativity 
and  a  greater  life.  It.  of  course,  worked 
weU. 

We  suffered  the  trauma  of  the  Great 
Dei»«88ion.  The  trauma  was  protracted 
and  severe.  For  those  people  in  the  eco- 
nomics profession,  we  recognize  that 
the  Depression  year  1936  was  a  turning 
point  also  for  the  profession,  and  the 
way  it  looked  at  the  free  market 
economies,  with  the  publication  of 
John  Maynard  Keynes'  General  Theo- 
rem of  Interest  Employment  and 
Money,  and  there  became  in  the  eco- 
nomics profession  a  new  thesis  that  the 
Federal  Government  of  any  nation 
ought  to  use  its  budgetary  options  of 
taxing  and  spending  and  borrowing,  if 
necessary,  to  control  the  business 
cycle,  to  recover  trom  great  depres- 
sions, or  to  control  inflations. 
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We  have  what  was  in  the  1930's,  be- 
moaned by  John  Majmard  Keynes  him- 
self, a  very  reluctant  student  of  this 
new  theory,  then  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  In  fact,  Mr.  Keynes, 
Lord  Kejmes,  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  a  slow  learner 
and  difficult  to  give  instructions  to  in 
his  new  way  of  looking  at  things.  Many 
of  us  in  this  country  bemoan  the  fact 
that  he  seemed  to  learn  these  bad  hab- 
its too  readily,  but  still  nevertheless 
we  had  a  fundamental  change. 

Obviously,  the  war  interceded 
against  the  Depression  and  because  of 
the  involvement  of  World  War  U,  we 
did  in  fact  buy  our  way  out  of  the  De- 
pression. Following  the  war,  fearing  a 
post-war  Depression  as  had  often  been 
the  case  in  the  world's  history,  we 
passed  the  first  landmark  and  what  is 
often  considered  to  be  the  landmark 
piece  of  economic  legislation  in  this 
country,  the  1946  Emplojrment  Act. 

Now.  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  the  Employment  Act  was  all 
about.  We  always  have  to  remind  stu- 
dents that  it  is  not  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act.  It  was  the  Employment  Act, 
and  Congress  said.  "We  accept  the 
proposition  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  its 
fiscal  policy  options  of  taxing,  spend- 
ing and  borrowing,  to  try  to  control 
the  business  cycle." 

And  it  stated  the  objectives  of  this 
kind  of  counter-cyclical  fiscal  policy  as 
trying  to  maintain  a  reasonable  rate  of 
economic  growth  with  relatively  stable 
prices;  very  vague  in  general. 

Tou  notice,  though,  it  said  the  objec- 
tive of  budgetary  activity  shall  be  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
and  the  performance  of  the  American 
economy,  not  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Oovemment. 

Now,  at  the  same  time  we  created 
some  new  institutions  in  1946  with  the 
Employment  Act.  You  will  notice  that 
in  the  creation  of  these  new  institu- 
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tions,{  most  of  the  control  over  this    dling  in    ill  the  deals  that  we  put  to- 


budgetary  counter-cyclical  policy  was 
veste<l  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  We  created  the  Presi- 
dent't  £k:onomic  Report  so  we  could 
have  in  idea  how  well  we  were  doing. 
We  ci  eated  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advis  )rs,  and  then  it  created  as  an 
Overs  ght  Comn:iittee,  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  ideas  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  the  creation  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  S<  inate  to  serve  also  as  a  watchdog 
in  thi  I  process. 

NoM ,  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emm<  nt  taking  on  these  new  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  ire  saw  a  surge  of  growth  in  the 
size  a  ad  influence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmt  nt,  always  though  guided  by  the 
prlncl  pie  that  the  Federal  Government 
shouli  I  conduct  its  budgetary  activities 
in  th(  service  of  the  American  people. 
As  th  It  turned  out,  we  saw  this  enor- 
mous surge. 

Wei ,  let  us  go  on  with  the  story.  We 
got  tlirough  the  1950'8  fairly  well.  We 
got  tUrough  the  1960's,  and  in  the  1960's 
we  rail  into  some  difficulty.  We  ended 
up  in  the  1960'8  with  an  effort  on  the 
part  c  r  then-President  Johnson  to  basi- 
cally iransform  the  institutional  struc- 
ture tf  the  budget  in  what  he  called 
then  the  war  of  poverty,  and  this  is 
where  we  first  began  to  change  the 
struct  lire  and  put  into  place  those  pro- 
grrami  that  are  now  called  entitlement 
progn  ims,  that  have  grown  beyond  con- 
trol. Using  the  legislative  langruage, 
"Conjress  shall  appropriate  such  sums 
as  arj  necessary,"  creating  program 
after  program  of  entitlements,  we  in 
effect  put  a  major  and  the  only  grow- 
ing ps  rt  of  the  Federal  budget  from  the 
1960's  until  today  on  automatic  pilot, 
out  o!  control,  and  it  now  consumes  52 
percei  it  of  our  budget.  That,  of  course, 
led  uj  to  the  period  of  the  1970's  rapid 
infiat  on,  recurring  business  cycles,  no 
seemlpg  ability  to  control  them. 

Finilly,  in  1974  then-President  Nixon 
tried  to  gain  some  control  over  spend- 
ing, ind  he  exercised  the  then-Presi- 
dentiiJ  prerogative  which  was  called 
impoindment.  and  that  so  offended 
Congi  ess  that  in  1974  we  passed  a  new 
landn  ark  piece  of  legislation,  the  1974 
Congi  Bssional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment ^ct. 

Nov  ,  the  object  of  the  1974  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Act 
was  t0  take  power  away  from  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  put  power  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  There  was  not  at 
least  stipulated  in  any  clear  sense  any 
Chang  e  in  the  philosophical  conception 
of  wh  It  was  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Government's  budget  with  respect  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  as 
over  I  Jid  against  the  needs  and  desires 
and  VI  ants  and  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
emmfnt;  but  as  they  did  that,  they 
said  ill  effect,  "We  cannot  trust  the  ex- 
ecutife  branch  to  refrain  from  med- 
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gether  in  pur  appropriations  process." 

So  in  passing  the  1974  Budget  Act. 
they  creaJted  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  wlich  was  directly  and  remains 
directly  under  the  control  and  subser- 
vient to  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
Congress,  the  majority  party  in  Con- 
gress at  ajny  given  period  of  time,  as  an 
agency  of  independence  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  evaluate,  measure,  project,  pre- 
dict the  results  of  economic  policies 
and  institutionalize  and  sanctionize 
the  politacizing  of  economic  policy. 
That  is  t^  say  now  we  have  the  device 
by  whlchiwe  can  get  the  scorekeeping 
done  our  Way.  We  can  make  the  projec- 
tions thajb  suit  our  needs  and  we  can 
make  oui  policy  options  that  happen, 
incidentally,  to  conform  to  our  desires, 
seem  also  to  conform  to  the  needs;  so 
we  continue  at  least  the  pretension  of 
having  a  [budgetary  process  that  is  re- 
sponsive |;o  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  while  we  set  up  the  mechanical 
apparatus  to  make  this  process  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  itself. 

Now,  What  happened  was  after,  of 
course.  President  Nixon  left  the  White 
House  anp  we  had  the  subsequent  pe- 
riod of  time  which  became  known  as 
stagflatidn,  a  mystery  even  to  the 
Keynesians,  the  Keynesians  said  this 
cannot  happen,  it  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Jinmiy  Carter  was  baffled  by  it,  and  fi- 
nally threw  up  his  hands  in  such  de- 
spair and  gave  his  "days  of  national 
malaise"  'speech  which  still  haimts  ex- 
President  Carter. 

The  result  of  that  finistration  that  we 
had  in  the  seventies,  the  simultaneous 
inflation  'and  recession  that  then  was 
supposed  to  be  impossible,  was  the  1978 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Act,  which  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  whibb  did  something  that  had 
never  been  done  to  this  point. 

First,  ip  set  numerical  Interim  eco- 
nomic gcjals  for  the  Federal  budget. 
The  first  time  we  had  said  in  the  Act  of 
1946  that  we  were  to  encourage  stable 
economic!  growth  and  stable  prices, 
now  they  j  said  we  have  explicit  numeri- 
cal goals!  to  hold  unemployment  to  4 
percent  c^  below,  to  hold  inflation  at  3 
percent  or  below. 

Later  la  1979  we  added  another  stipu- 
lator to  these  explicit  objectives,  and 
that  stipulator,  accepted  by  Congress 
and  embi^ed  by  Congress,  a  very  ex- 
citing point  and  probably  I  hope  the 
most  important  point  most  of  us  will 
realize  today.  Congress  accepted  for  it- 
self in  1979  in  addition  to  the  objective 
requirement  that  their  policy  be  aimed 
at  the  puplic  service,  of  holding  unem- 
to  4  iwrcent  or  below  and  in- 
3  percent  or  below,  the  addi- 
terla  that  Federal  spending 
held  at  20  percent  of  GNP  or 
as  believed  that  when  we  go 
percent  of  the  GNP  we  wreak 
havoc  on  the  economy.  We 
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and  that  must  If  we  are  going  to  fulfill 
the  earlier  objectives  of  a  4-percent  un- 
emplojrment  rate  and  a  3-percent  infla- 
tion rate,  we  must  hold  Federal  spend- 
ing to  20  percent  or  less  of  the  GNP. 
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Now,  what  I  want  to  do  Is  I  am  going 
to  3rield  to  other  speakers  who  may  be 
here  now,  but  I  want  to  come  back  and 
say:  What  have  we  done  by  way  of,  one, 
maintaining  our  awareness  that  that  is 
the  objective  of  budgetary  policy  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
over  and  against  those  of  ours?  And 
have  we  done  a  very  good  job?  And  in 
what  years  have  we  done  a  decent  job 
of  fulfilling  these  three  mandates  Con- 
gress accepted  to  Itself  in  the  years 
1978  and  1979? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  ftom 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
o»ir  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  want  to  conunent  on  the  fact  that, 
in  general,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Budget  Committee  for  the  alternative 
to  the  President's  proposal  that  it  has 
worked  out.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
record,  because  I  think  it  is  easy  to 
vote  against  or  for  something  without 
telling  individuals,  the  American  peo- 
ple, why,  I  want  to  cite  some  reasons 
why  I  am  opposed,  very  much  opposed, 
to  the  President's  budget. 

It  is  true  there  are  certain  things 
about  it  that  I  like.  But  I  really  believe 
firom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  the 
budget  does  not  address  the  needs  of 
the  American  people,  in  particular  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  American  people. 
I  think  It  is  important  to  compliment 
the  President  in  terms  of  the  efforts 
that  he  and  Secretary  Baker  are  mak- 
ing with  respect  to  reconciliation 
among  individuals  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  I  honestly  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  pay  more  attention  to  what 
is  going  on  at  home  and  what  it  is  that 
the  American  people  need. 

Let  me  just^clte  a  few  things  that 
struck  me  as  being  very,  very  problem- 
atic with  his  budget. 

The  middle  class  and  the  elderly,  who 
have  committed  their  lives  in  pursuit 
of  the  American  dream  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  are  being  degraded 
and  humiliated  by  an  administration 
that  would  take  away  their  oppor- 
tunity to  own  a  home  and  to  live  out 
their  senior  years  healthy  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Veterans  must  be  especially  con- 
fused. They  answered  the  call  of  their 
country  in  times  of  national  peril, 
made  the  sacrifices  required  of  them, 
and  now  are  being  told  that  their  enti- 
tlements and  benefits  should  be  cut. 

Am  I  exaggerating?  Hardly.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  to  just  throw  out 
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the  window  last  year's  agreement  on 
Medicare.  It  is  proposing  cuts  totaling 
$73  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  I  can 
tell  you  that  my  hospitals,  my  physi- 
cians, and  my  senior  citizens  can  no 
longer  tolerate  ftirther  cuts  in  Medi- 
care programs.  Hospitals  in  my  home- 
town of  Cleveland,  OH,  are  losing 
money  on  every  single  Medicare  pa- 
tient they  treat.  Many  hospitals  In 
Ohio  and  across  the  Nation  are  closing 
or  are  in  danger  of  closing  because  of 
draconlan  cuts  in  Federal  funding. 

The  administration  insists  on  the  ap- 
plication of  means  testing  Medicare. 
We  saw  the  result  of  such  attempts 
when  we  passed  the  Medicare  cata- 
strophic bill  2  years  ago.  And  the  ad- 
ministration still  wants  to  "mess  with 
Medicare."  Most  Americans  reject  out- 
right the  notion  that  Medicare  should 
be  a  welfare  program.  Benefits,  al- 
though inadequate,  are  fairly  distrib- 
uted and  everyone  knows  exactly  how 
much  they  are  paying  for. 

The  President  has  been  quite  vocal 
on  tackling  Infant  mortality.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  a  disgraceful  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  that  equals  or  surpasses 
some  Third  World  countries.  Yet,  the 
administration  has  launched  what  It 
terms  Is  a  "bold,  new  Initiative"  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  in  our  Nation's 
cities.  But,  to  do  so,  it  proposes  cutting 
a  vital  and  successful  Child  and  Mater- 
nal Health  Block  Grant  Program  that 
has  already  saved  countless  lives  by 
making  pre-  and  post-natal  health  care 
available  to  women  and  children  who 
might  otherwise  go  without. 

The  President's  budget  says  that 
drug  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  keep  demand 
down  and  accelerate  its  decline.  Yet 
the  administration  wants  to  spend  470 
percent  more  on  interdiction  and  drug 
law  enforcement  than  on  drug  treat- 
ment alone.  While  calling  for  targeting 
criminal-based  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams, the  administration  budget  calls 
for  only  a  modest  Increase  In  Federal 
Illicit  drug  treatment  programs  in  our 
prison  system  and  fails  to  even  men- 
tion alcohol  abuse,  which  is  the  No.  1 
drug  problems  in  our  country.  Even 
though  18  million  Americans  are  suffer- 
ing f^m  alcohol  abuse  at  a  direct  cost 
of  $137  billion  annually  to  our  Nation's 
families  and  economy,  alcohol  abuse 
programs  under  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion would  be  cut  by  $4.5  million,  a  7- 
percent  real  cut. 

The  man  who  campaigned  that  he 
wanted  to  be  the  "education  Presi- 
dent" proposes: 

Cutting  guaranteed  student  loans  by 
$698  million  over  the  next  5  years; 

Such  modest  increases  for  Head  Start 
it  would  take  over  50  years  to  cover  all 
eligible  preschoolers  aged  3  and  above. 
Nonetheless,  one  of  our  national  edu- 
cation goals  is  that,  by  the  year  2000, 
all  children  will  start  school  ready  to 
learn. 
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Education  advanced  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  continue  to  foster  illit- 
eracy and  ill-prepare  our  NaUon's  chil- 
dren to  triumph  in  the  increasing  com- 
petition of  the  global  market. 

The  fiscal  year  1992  Bush  budget  re- 
quest to  Congress  again  slashes  funding 
for  vitally  needed  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs.  It  appears 
the  request  merely  dusts  off  previous 
Reagan  budget  requests  by  effectively 
reducing  the  number  of  units  assisted 
by  HUD  and  eliminating  critical  pro- 
grams to  low-income  Americans.  The 
Bush  budget: 

Provides  no  new  funding  for  public 
housing  development  or  Indian  housing 
construction  even  though  an  estimated 
1  million  persons  around  the  country 
are  currently  on  public  housing  wait- 
ing lists: 

Proposes  no  funding  for  the  new  na- 
tional home  ownership  trust  or  the  Mi- 
grant Homeless  Program; 

Only  asks  for  half  of  the  funding  au- 
thorized for  the  Home  Investment 
Partnership  Program,  a  gap  financing 
program  to  expand  the  supply  of  safe 
and  affordable  housing; 

Provides,  like  the  Reagan  budgets,  no 
new  funding  for  section  8  certificates 
and  continues  its  reliance  on  vouchers 
as  Its  principal  form  of  rental  assist- 
ance to  low-income  i)er8ons; 

Reduces  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Program  by  8.7  per- 
cent at  a  time  when  our  cities  and 
States  are  facing  ever-increasing  infra- 
structure and  housing  needs; 

Provides  only  5,000  section  202  elderly 
and  handicapped  housing  units,  which 
is  an  approximate  32-percent  reduction 
fi-om  the  level  authorized  in  the  1990 
housing  bill  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

Reduces,  by  26.8  percent  from  author- 
ized loan  levels,  the  amount  of  housing 
loan  authority  to  low-income  Ameri- 
cans: 

Despite  Congress'  repeated  reauthor- 
ization, eliminates  funding  of  the  sec- 
tion 8  Moderate  Rehabilitation  for  Sin- 
gle Room  Occupancy  Dwellings  Pro- 
gram and  the  Supplemental  Assistance 
for  Facilities  to  Assist  the  Homeless 
Programs. 

And  what  of  our  veterans?  We  have 
asked  so  much  of  them,  some  of  whom 
responded  to  the  call  of  their  country 
by  making  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Yet 
we  have  an  administration  that  gladly 
wraps  itself  in  the  cloak  of  warrior 
chief  but  which  would  deny  its  warriors 
some  $400  million  in  entitlements  and 
benefits.  It  smacks  of  hjrpocrlsy. 

The  administration's  lauded  national 
energy  policy  is  a  national  joke.  While 
I  chaired  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Subcommittee,  I  repeatedly  asked,  ca- 
joled, and  begged  the  White  House  for 
over  2  years  to  obey  the  law  and  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  energy  policy 
that  would  wean  the  country  from  its 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  I  formally 
offered  to  the  administration  a  lO-imint 
proposal  which  spelled  out  goals  for  the 
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year  2000  upon  whicb  the  White  House 
could  build  its  response.  What  did  we 
get?  A  1991  energy  strategy  and  a  fiscal 
year  1992  budget  that  adds  up  to  about 
one-third  of  a  true  energy  policy.  The 
score  expressed  in  the  overall  total  dol- 
lars difference  from  fiscal  year  1991  lev- 
els is: 

Administration:  down  $66  million; 

Congress:  up  $800  million. 

During  the  past  two  presidencies,  fi- 
nancing for  research,  which  is  the  key 
to  future  U.S.  energy  security, 
consumer  and  envlronmenttd  protec- 
tion was  cut  almost  90  percent  in  real 
terms.  This  year's  administration  pro- 
posal would  further  cut  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  world's  technology  de- 
velopments, clean  coal,  by  $76  million. 

So,  Mr.  Chainnan,  once  more  it  is 
falling  to  the  Congress  to  do  what  the 
White  House  refused  to  do,  or  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing:  Find  the  answers  that  will 
protect  American  families,  house 
them,  heal  them,  educate  the  children, 
give  them  opportunities  for  jobs,  and 
then  repair  and  improve  the  cities'  in- 
f^-astructures  so  they  have  a  way  to  get 
to  those  Jobs. 

There  is  much  bold  work  to  be  done. 
The  Democratic  budget  proposal  is  a 
solid,  responsible  beginning. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  chairman 
in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  concerned 
with  the  administration's  insistence  on 
the  application  of  means  testing  to 
Medicare.  We  saw  the  insults  of  such 
attempts  when  we  passed  the  Medicare 
catastrophic  bill  2  years  ago,  and  the 
administration  still  wants  to  mess 
with  Medicare.  Most  Americans  reject 
outright  the  notion  that  Medicare 
should  be  a  welfare  program.  Benefits, 
although  Inadequate,  are  fairly  distrib- 
uted and  everyone  knows  exactly  how 
much  they  are  paying  for.  How  does 
the  committee's  budget  address  the 
means  testing  question  with  respect  to 
Medicare? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  the  conmiittee's  budget  as- 
sumptions do  not  include  any  potential 
savings  that  might  result  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  administration's  plan  to  par- 
tially mean  test  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. The  Budget,  however  does  not 
preclude  the  committees  of  jurisdiction 
firom  considering  such  proposals. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  committee  has 
gone  beyond  the  administration's  re- 
quest to  increase  our  commitment  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  that  NIH  has 
failed  so  far  behind  where  it  ought  to 
be  that  many  promising  new  initiates 
in  biomedical  research  may  not  be  pur- 
sued. Along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  for  Women's  Issues,  I 
would  like  to  see  NIH  reverse  its  poor 
track  record  in  focusing  on  health 
problems  which  are  unique  to  women. 
We  have  high  hopes  that  this  will  be 


turned  laround  this  year,  but  in  doing 
so  we  dp  not  want  to  jeopardize  impor- 
tant work  that  is  already  underway  at 
NIH.  Does  the  committee  budget  take 
these  concerns  into  account? 

Mr.  JANETTA.  The  committee  re- 
port spells  out  its  concern  regarding 
womenls  health  initiatives.  The  com- 
mittee assumes  increased  funding  for 
the  NH  Office  of  Women's  Health  Re- 
search fit  a  fiscal  year  1992  level  of  $14 
million  and  funding  for  an  ADAMHA 
Office  of  Women's  Health  Research  in 
fiscal  yiear  1992  at  a  level  of  $2  million. 
These  9fTices  have  been  created  to  ad- 
dress roany  of  the  concerns  voiced  by 
you  anfl  the  women's  caucus.  The  NIH 
level  aesumes  an  increased  effort  at 
education,  prevention,  research  sind 
comprebensive  treatment  for  breast 
cancer,,  ovarian  cancer,  and  other  dis- 
eases niore  unique  to  women. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Ohairman,  I  submit  the  following 
excerplj  from  the  committee  report: 

HPT  From  Committee  Report 

WOMEN'S  health 

The  Gbmmlttee  is  concerned  about  issues 
affecting  women's  health  such  as  increases 
in  comaion  cancers  affecting:  women,  par- 
ticularly the  steady  increase  in  the  Inci- 
dence of  breast  cancer  among  young  women. 
This  trend  demonstrates  the  need  for  greatly 
expanded  Federal  efforts  at  education,  early 
detection  and  comprehensive  treatment.  The 
Conimit^«e  is  concerned  about  other  forms  of 
cancer,  jsuch  as  ovarian  cancer,  where  im- 
provements In  treatment  and  diagnosis  Is 
needed.  The  Committee  believes  that  direct 
Federal  assistance  can  help  address  this 
looming  crisis.  Federal  resources  should  be 
made  afailable  to  sustain  and  advance  pri- 
vate efforts  at  education,  early  detection,  re- 
search ^d  comprehensive  treatment,  includ- 
ing supnort  for  promising  new  research  ef- 
forts, program  assistance  for  education  and 
outrea(4>  efforts,  and  direct  funding  of  costs 
associaied  with  the  development  of  hospital 
cancer  f  rograms. 

The  Qommittee  assumes  S14.8  million  for 
the  Oflue  of  Women's  Health  Research  with- 
in the  Bational  Institutes  of  Health  and  $5.2 
million  [for  the  Office  of  Women's  Health  Re- 
search within  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental :  Health  Administration.  E^stabllshed 
in  1990  %y  NIH.  the  Office  of  Women's  Health 
Resear^i  Is  charged  with  identifying  and  ad- 
dres8ln|  research  needa  on  women's  health, 
attention  has  focused  on  three  areas: 
lack  of  women  in  clinical  trials.  For 
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Recent 
(1)  The 

examplA,  the  widely  publicized  Physicians 
Health  Btudy  that  concludes  taking  an  aspi- 
rin a  di|y  might  reduce  the  risk  of  heart  dis- 
ease included  22,071  men  and  no  women;  (2) 
The  abience  of  conclusive  research  on  many 
diseaseii  or  conditions  unique  to  or  more 
prevale  it  in  women.  Examples  include 
breast  or  cervical  cancer,  menopause, 
endomc  triosis,  and  post-partum  depression; 
and  (3)  The  need  for  the  best  possible  re- 
searchers  In  senior  level  positions  at  NIH 
and  AD  hMHA,  particularly  women  research- 
ers, whf)  are  underrepresented  in  these  posi- 
tions. 
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k>mmittee  anticipates  sufficient  re- 

wlll  be  allocated  for  the  training  of 

and   allied   health   professionals   to 

alleviating  the  severe  shortage  of  per- 


sonnel in  hospitals  and  clinics  throughout 
the  Nation. 

DISCRETIONARY  HEALTH  TOTALS 

The  Comiaittee  assumes  a  discretionary 
funding  levet  of  $19.5  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $18.6  billion  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  Tl^ls  total  is  $1.4  billion  in  budget 
authority  above  the  freeze  for  discretionary 
health  progr^s. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 

chairman  of  the  Committee 

et,  and  congratulate  him 

budget  proposal. 

Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  7 

the  gentleman  from  Callfor- 

]. 

the  more  one  learns 
eteering  at  the  Federal 
ore  one  understands  that 
by  which  we  conduct  the 
ration,  the  rules  that  con- 
trol the  budget  process,  are  extremely 
critical  to  the  results  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  results  of  the  budget  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  people 
and  the  performance  of  their  economy 
or  accrue  ijo  the  shortsighted,  self-serv- 
ing needs  of  the  Government  Itself,  and 
we  are  vepr  pleased  to  have  with  us 
this  young  Member,  the  gentleman 
fl-om  Calif Omia  [Mr.  Cox],  who  is  prob- 
ably the  foremost  expert  on  this  proc- 
ess, the  systemic  area  of  budgeting. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  niy  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texts  [Mr.  Armey],  both  for 
3rielding  tne  time  and  for  those  very 
kind  words. 

Mr.  Chanman,  we  are  discussing  our 
budget  an^  the  macroeconomics  of  it 
on  an  interesting  date,  April  16,  one 
day  following  the  April  15  deadline  for 
each  of  uf  to  pay  his  or  her  income 
taxes  to  support  this  venture.  It  is  also 
one  day  after  another  April  15  deadline, 
the  deadline  for  completion  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  process. 

This  year,  in  fact,  we  are  coming 
much  closer  than  usual  in  meeting  that 
deadline,  and  in  fact  I  expect  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  will  be  patting 
each  other  on  the  back,  and  indeed  in 
context  we  ought  to  because  we  are 
making  a]  better  run  at  it  this  year 
than  ever  before.  But  the  fact  is  a  dead- 
line is  a  ^eadline,  and  any  of  us  who 
has  failed  to  meet  his  April  15  deadline 
for  filing  I  his  or  her  income  taxes 
knows  tha£  distinction. 

Here  in  the  Congress  we  have  a  law. 
It  says  that  the  budget  is  due  April  15. 
We  missed  our  legal  deadline.  I  say,  "If 
you're  confused,  if  you  wonder  why  the 
April  15  deadline  for  taxes  written  into 
law  is  a  meaningful  one  and  why  the 
April  15  d(  adline  for  the  budget  written 
into  law  is  not,  the  distinction  lies 
herein.  Bijeaking  Ai»rll  15  deadlines  is 
best  left  t  >  trained  professionals,  those 
of  us  heqe  in  the  U.S.   Congress.   It 


should  nol  be  tried  in  your  home." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  we  are  ask- 
ing an  unreasonable  amount  firom  Con- 
gress to  complete  the  entire  budget 
process  by  April  15,  and  In  1991  the 
adoption  of  a  budget,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  forecasting  tool,  hsis  come  to  be 
nothing  more,  nor  less,  than  adoption 
of  the  entire  Federal  spending  program 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  should  in- 
stead be  adopting  a  budget  pure  and 
simple  leaving  the  spending  decisions 
until  later  so  that  we  can  focus  on 
macroeconomics. 

I  am  speaking  at  this  time  because 
these  2  hours  are  devoted  to  macro- 
economics. These  2  hours  are  devoted 
to  the  question:  What  share  of  the  GNP 
should  be  devoted  to  Federal  s];>endlng, 
and  I  am  sure  that,  if  we  asked  our  col- 
leagues in  the  hallways  and  in  their  of- 
fices, "What's  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion; what's  the  optimal  share  of  GNP 
spending  occupied  by  Federal  spend- 
ing?," we  would  get  a  daze,  a  stare,  be- 
cause people  have  not  focused  on  the 
question  In  that  fashion.  Our  budget 
process  does  not  drive  us  to  analyze  the 
question  in  that  fiashion. 

But  it  is  very  important  because 
what  is  at  stake  is  not  Just  the  health 
of  the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
economic  health  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Interest  rates  that  each  of  us 
pajrs  on  our  home  mortgages,  the  value 
of  our  retirement  savings,  our  personal 
Job  and  career  prospects,  the  taxes  we 
pay,  all  are  dependent  upon  how  In 
nmcroeconomlc  terms  this  Congress 
manages  our  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  we  could 
achieve  the  objective  stated  in  law, 
stated  in  15  United  States  Code,  section 
1022(a),  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act,  20 
percent  of  less  of  GNP  will  be  occupied 
by  Government  spending.  But  of  course 
we  have  not  been  meeting  that  objec- 
tive. 

In  1990  outlays,  as  a  percent  of  GNP, 
23  percent.  In  1991  estinutted  outlays  as 
a  percent  of  GNP,  25  percent.  Our  defi- 
cit, $220  billion  in  1990,  estimated  over 
$300  billion,  significantly  so  in  1991,  and 
here,  with  this  budget  resolution  being 
offered  by  the  majority,  we  are  looking 
at  a  $289  billion  deficit.  Same  thing  in 
the  President's  budget. 

Seventeen  months  in  advance  we  are 
predicting  $289  billion  of  red  ink.  Odds 
are,  by  the  time  we  get  there,  it  will  be 
much,  much  higher. 

The  current  process  is  disorganized 
and  drives  us  to  these  results.  Until  we 
repair  the  process,  we  will  continue  to 
see  these  eleventh-hour  continuing  res- 
olutions. 

We  all  remember  when  President 
Reagan  was  right  here  in  this  Chamber 
and  dropped  that  big  stack  of  papers 
called  the  continuing  resolution  at  the 
11th  hour  in  our  budget  process.  This  is 
what  he  was  supposed  to  sign  or  veto. 
Little-known  fact  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent actually  sprained  his  finger  as  he 
did  so. 


We  should  not  be  presented,  as  we 
were  Just  last  fall,  with  a  huge,  over- 
sized corrugated  box  stacked  with  pa- 
pers, thousands  of  pages.  None  of  the 
Members  of  the  Chamber,  having  read 
it,  said  that  it  represents  the  Federal 
budget.  Instead  we  should  have  an  or- 
ganized process,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  298,  along  with 
over  130  of  my  colleagues.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  to  fix  this  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  do  a  few 
simple,  but  basic,  reforms.  We  want  a 
budget  first  and  spending  second.  We 
want  a  simplified  budget,  1  page,  19 
numbers,  that  would  be  a  binding  law, 
not  the  kind  of  concurrent  resolution 
that  we  are  debating  here,  which  is 
nonbindlng.  but  a  joint  resolution 
signed  by  the  President  that  brings  the 
President  into  the  process  at  that  mac- 
roeconomic  level. 

Once  that  budget  Is  In  place,  then 
and  only  then  can  we  consider  spending 
bills  in  committee  or  on  the  floor,  and 
of  course  that  budget  will  be  adopted 
by  a  majority. 

Once  that  budget  is  in  place,  then  we 
can  go  about  adopting  our  spending 
bills  in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
but,  having  adopted  the  budget  by  a 
majority  vote,  it  would  take  us  two- 
thirds  to  break  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  body  we  could 
be  induced  to  act  more  responsibly. 
Frankly,  each  of  us  has  incentives  op- 
erating on  him  or  her  to  vote  for  pork 
barrel  legislation  in  our  district,  to 
vote  for  things  that  protect  us  paro- 
chially at  home,  but  collectively  we 
have  got  to  find  a  way  to  act  more  re- 
sponsibly. By  building  this  budget  con- 
straint as  a  real  up-firont  constraint 
with  a  majority  vote,  and  then  apply- 
ing a  two-thirds  vote  later  on  when  we 
get  to  the  Individual  spending  decision 
to  break  it.  we  can  have  a  process  that 
is  more  responsible  collectively  than 
any  of  us  individually  is  prepared  to  be 
because  of  politics. 

Finally,  If  this  Congress  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  were  to  bust  out  of  that 
budget,  the  President  would  be  given 
not  a  line  item  veto,  but  line  item  re- 
duction, enhanced  rescission  authority, 
to  cutback  the  overbudget  spending  to 
the  level  originally  set  by  Congress  it- 
self. No  wholesale  shift  of  power  from 
Congress  to  the  White  House,  but  rath- 
er the  President  using  a  tool  to  enforce 
the  policy  choices  made  by  Congress  it- 
self. Line  item  reduction,  a  dimmer 
switch,  not  a  light  switch. 
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If  all  fails  and  the  Congress  does  not 
live  up  to  even  that  law  which  is  made 
more  easy  for  it  to  follow,  there  would 
be  operating  in  the  background  at  all 
times  an  automatic  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  fUnd  the  Government  automati- 
cally at  last  year's  levels  so  we  do  not 
shut  down  the  Government  as  we  did 
last  fall,  in  fits  and  starts  and  in  em- 
barrassing   fashion.     We    would    stop 
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Budget  Act  waivers.  We  would  be  seri- 
ous about  our  budget  law.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  our  rules  brought  to  us  by  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress  waived  the  Budget  Act. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  reforms  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  298.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
devoting  these  2  hours  to  macro- 
economic  discussion.  If  we  pass  H.R. 
298  next  year,  we  can  have  a  macro- 
economic  discussion  that  actually  has 
some  meaning. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NBTTA]  that  he  has  48  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey]  has  37  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Ms. 
DeLauro]. 

Ms.  DbLAURO.  Mr.  C:halmmn,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Democratic  budget 
proposal. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  and 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  for  bringing  forward 
such  a  fair-minded  budget  in  a  time  of 
such  fiscal  constraint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  President's  budget  because  It  does 
not  offer  the  leadership  that  we  are 
looking  for.  It  is  time  to  recorder  our 
budget  priorities  to  reflect  the  prior- 
ities of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans—middle-income families,  seniors 
on  fixed  incomes,  and  our  Nation's 
children.  What  these  Americans  need  is 
commitment  to  quality  health  care,  a 
clean  environment,  and  Jobs.  The 
Democratic  budget  provides  the  leader- 
ship that  the  majority  of  Americans 
are  looking  for. 

We  must  commit  ourselves  to  prior- 
ities like  health  care.  The  Democratic 
budget  proposal  will  help  seniors  by  re- 
jecting the  $25  billion  Medicare  cut- 
back proposed  by  the  President,  and 
will  maintain  Medicare  funding  at  its 
current  level.  The  Democratic  budget 
will  save  ftmding  for  much  needed  im- 
provements in  our  teaching  hospitals, 
which  provide  essential  and  otherwise 
unavailable  care  for  the  underprivi- 
leged and  the  very  ill.  These  hospitals 
would  be  disproportionately  hurt  by 
the  administration's  budget.  We  must 
show  that  we  care  about  these  pro- 
grams. 

We  must  also  show  that  we  care 
enough  to  make  infant  mortality  a  pri- 
ority. In  the  area  of  infant  mortality, 
the  United  States  has  a  dismal  record, 
ranking  22d  among  the  world's  Indus- 
trialized nations.  In  the  small  city  of 
New  Haven,  in  my  district,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  among  African  Ameri- 
cans averaged  over  22  deaths  per  1,000 
babies  from  1984-88— this  is  a  tremen- 
dous problem.  The  Democratic  budget 
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cares  enough  to  Increase  the  maternal 
and  child  health  care  block  gnrant.  The 
administration  has  proposed  a  cut.  The 
Democratic  budget  cares  enough  to  in- 
crease funding  for  community  and  mi- 
grant health  centers.  The  administra- 
tion will  freeze  funding.  The  adminis- 
tration would  like  to  fund  Its  infant 
mortality  programs  by  reducing  the 
vital  services  that  aim  to  prevent  in- 
fant mortality,  not  simply  combat  its 
symptoms.  Clearly,  the  Democratic 
budget  is  unlike  the  President's  budget 
in  its  commitment  to  treat  infant  mor- 
tality with  the  seriousness  that  it  de- 
serves. 

Another  priority  must  be  mass  tran- 
sit and  inf^-astructure.  The  President's 
budget  does  not  make  a  commitment 
to  improve  our  Nation's  crumbling  in- 
fii-astructure.  The  Democratic  budget 
realizes  that  infrastructure  is  critical 
to  both  our  short-term  and  our  long- 
term  economic  future.  In  the  short 
term,  investment  in  infrastructure  will 
I>rovide  jobs  in  this  time  of  limited  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  In  the  long  term, 
a  real  commitment  to  public  invest- 
ment in  increasing  the  qualitjr  pt  our 
infl'astructure  will  impact  all  aspects 
of  business  by  decreasing  costs  and  re- 
ducing delays  that  hinder  our  Nation's 
ability  to  compete  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. Our  Nation's  economic  progress 
during  this  decade  and  into  the  21st 
century  will  depend  on  how  much  the 
Government  is  willing  to  invest  in  pub- 
lic infrastructure. 

Mass  transit  must  also  be  a  priority. 
In  the  reauthorization  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act,  the  administra- 
tion showed  its  unwillingness  to  make 
mass  transit  a  priority.  Mass  transit  is 
necessary  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
oil.  It  is  environmentally  friendly,  al- 
lowing us  to  reduce  pollution  in  con- 
gested urban  areas.  And  it  reduces  the 
dependence  on  our  overused  highways. 
The  administration's  budget  freezes 
Federal  mass  transit  funding,  prefer- 
ring to  make  it  a  local  issue.  Mass 
transit  is  not  a  local  issue.  It  Is  a  na- 
tional priority.  The  Democratic  budget 
provides  Increased  funding  for  mass 
transit. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  President's 
budget  proposal  because  it  misrepre- 
sents the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
The  numbers  that  we  come  up  with  in 
this  year's  budget  must  reflect  our  na- 
tional priorities.  The  Democratic  budg- 
et reorders  the  President's  budget  to 
meet  the  true  needs  of  the  majority  of 
Americans,  to  protect  middle-income 
Americans,  seniors,  and  children,  and 
to  strengthen  our  economy.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  vote  in  this  debate.  We 
must  vote  for  the  Democratic  budget, 
because  we  must  vote  for  our  true  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  f^m  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtuk]. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielung  this  time  to  me. 

One  of  the  most  important  Issues  we 
must  decide  before  voting  on  a  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1992  is  the 
stage  c^  the  business  cycle  for  the  12- 
month  iperiod  for  which  we  are  now 
budgeting.  To  put  it  a  little  more  care- 
fully, will  the  economy  be  expanding  or 
contracting  from  October  1991  through 
Septen^er  1992? 

In  general,  it  is  essential  that  we  as 
lawmallers  do  our  best  to  maximize 
emplojrment  and  minimize  Inflation.  I 
have  foimd  in  my  24  years  in  the  House 
that  ecpnomists  come  and  go,  but  the 
conflict!  ^^^^^'^  maximizing  employ- 
ment and  minimizing  inflation  never 
fades  away. 

If  wa  put  too  much  emphasis  this 
year  on  maximizing  employment 
througl^  make-work  government  pro- 
grams, we  will  surely  be  back  next  year 
with  higher  inflation,  rising  interest 
rates,  u  weakening  dollar  and  falling 
exports  As  has  been  said  a  little  ear- 
lier, "(rovemment  growth  is  not  eco- 
nomic I  TOWth." 

On  tl  e  other  hand,  if  we  worry  too 
much  a  bout  reducing  the  level  of  infla- 
tion til  Is  year,  then  we  will  be  back 
next  yi  sax  with  rising  unemployment, 
an  ecoiiomy  in  recession,  and  personal 
and  copimercial  bankruptcies  threat- 
ening our  way  of  life. 

It  is  icrucial  that  we  do  our  best  to 
look  al  ead  6  months  ft-om  now  and  de- 
termin ;  what  the  12  months  beginning 
in  Oct«ber  are  likely  to  bring  for  our 
econon  y.  That  is  what  this  part  of  our 
genera]  debate  on  the  Federal  budget 
for  nex  ;  year  is  supposed  to  do. 

My  \  lew  and  that  of  those  who  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  which  I  serve  and 
the  Banking  Committee  is  that  the 
econoniy  weakened  in  the  second  half 
of  1990  jfor  a  variety  of  reasons.  No  one 
reason  was  the  cause,  and  that  weak- 
ness continued  during  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1991.1 

We  are  now  in  the  second  quarter  of 
that  yiar  and  it  is  my  view  that  the 
economy  is  gaining  strength  and  mo- 
mentum that  will  continue  for  the  next 
18  moi|ths  if  we  do  not  try  too  much 
management. 

My  recommendation  is  that  we  stick 
with  the  budget  summit  agreement  ne- 
gotiateid  in  October  1990  and  proceed  to 
lower  tjhe  Federal  deficit  in  accordance 
withi 

I  sei 
econo 
crease 
result 
that 
years 

Many  Members  today  will  undoubt- 
edly pluce  great  emphasis  on  the  recent 
rise  in  unemployment  rates  and  con- 
clude hat  economic  calamity  is  just 
around  the  comer.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  ful  y  aware  that  the  unemployment 
rate  h  a  risen  ftom  5.9  percent  of  the 


civilian  iBiapr  force  in  the  fourth  quar- 


no  emerging  weakness  in  the 
y  that  would  justify  any  In- 
n  the  Federal  deficit  that  would 
n  the  deficits  of  the  magnitude 
e    experienced    for    too    many 
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to  6.5  percent  in  the  first 
1991.  In  March  the  same 
joblessness  reached  6.8  per- 
unount  over  5  percent  rep- 
resents triie  unemployment  and  not 
just  fricti)nal  unemployment  when 
people  chafge  jobs,  careers,  geographi- 
cal location,  or  tell  their  boss  that 
they  do  noti  want  their  job  any  more. 

What  I  pfefer  to  emphasize  is  the  re- 
markable Inbound  in  consumer  con- 
fidence since  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
the  Persia  1  Gulf  and  the  subsequent 
rise  in  the  index  of  leading  economic 
indicators. 
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In  addlt  on,  I  am  i>ersuaded  that 
monetary  jtolicy  has  become  less  tight 
and  is  now  favorable  to  economic  re- 
covery. Fo^  example,  the  lower  levels 
of  interest  rates  that  have  been 
achieved  otrer  the  last  6  months  indi- 
cate that  present  monetary  policy  Is 
facilitating  an  economic  expansion. 

Another  measure  of  the  stance  of 
monetary  >olicy,  the  monetary  aggre- 
gates. M-1,  M-2,  and  M-3,  are  all  rising 
satisfactor  ly.  Yet  another,  the  mone- 
tary base,  has  expanded  twice  as  rap- 
idly in  the  last  3  months  as  in  the  pre- 
vious 12  m(  nths. 

For  me,  ;he  issue  becomes  should  we 
continue  to  tolerate  and  to  vote  for 
Federal  deficits  at  a  level  of  S300  bil- 
lion per  yei  ir.  The  obvious  answer  is  no, 
when  we  k:  low  that  such  a  policy  is  in- 
flationary and  in  an  economy  already 
expanding  toward  full  employment,  it 
is  likely  to  be  more  Inflationary. 

My  ansv  er  is  that  when  consumer 
confidence  is  high  and  rising,  when  the 
leading  economic  indicators  forecast 
an  expandljng  economy,  and  when  mon- 
etary policy  has  lowered  the  cost  and 
increased  tihe  availability  of  money,  we 
should  restrain  the  thrust  to  the  econ- 
omy fi-om  Federal  expenditures  that 
rise  faster  than  Federal  revenues,  that 
is,  from  thj  Federal  deficit. 

In  short,  now  is  the  time  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  and,  at  least,  stick 
to  the  targets  for  Federal  deficit  reduc- 
tion that  yre  agreed  to  back  in  August 
1990. 

Mr.  ARI^EY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  7 
minutes  t(»  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman iron  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  W01.F.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentle]  nan  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chai  rman,  we  cannot  adequately 
discuss  tlie  health  of  our  economy 
without  fi-st  addressing  the  health  of 
the  most  fimdamental  unit  in  our  soci- 
ety, its  fimilies.  The  fact  is,  some- 
times up  o  1  Capitol  Hill  you  never  hear 
the  word  "family."  Every  time  there  is 
a  tax  bill  before  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  all  the  lawyers  that 
gather  at  the  so-called  Gucci  Gulch 
outside  tlie  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 


Means,  no 


one  is  there  to  represent  the 


family.  Sokne  people  are  there  for  tax 
breaks   for   corporations,   someone   is 
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there  to  help  people  that  have  race- 
horses to  write  off  their  racehorses,  but 
no  one,  no  lobbyists,  no  lawyers,  no 
public  interest  groups,  come  out  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  rep- 
resent the  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  strong  families  act  as 
a  cornerstone  for  a  strong  and  healthy 
society  and  economy,  and  we  must 
look  to  invigorating  our  families, 
along  with  the  economy,  if  we  want  to 
set  a  successful  agenda. 

Too  many  families,  genuinely  trying 
to  do  a  good  job  raising  children,  have 
been  stretched  to  the  breaking  point  by 
tax  and  economic  policies  that  have  all 
but  ignored  them.  They  have  become 
America's  forgotten  families. 

The  family  is  under  great  cultural 
and  fiscal  attack  today.  Nearly  every 
statistic  on  family  well-being,  and  if 
you  look  at  all  the  Indicators,  teenage 
suicides,  up;  teenage  pregnancy,  up; 
child  abuse,  up;  and  infant  mortality, 
up.  All  indicators,  Mr.  Chairman,  show 
that  the  family  is  in  trouble  and  under 
such  pressure  today,  like  It  has  never 
been  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Yet,  while  children  are  more  at  risk, 
parents  are  being  pushed  by  the  finan- 
cial pressures  to  spend  less  time  with 
their  children. 

We  have  two  deficits  today.  This  Con- 
gress sometimes  talks  about  the  finan- 
cial deficit,  but  it  also  ought  to  talk 
about  the  time  deficit.  The  more  time 
that  fathers  and  mothers  have  to  spend 
with  their  children,  the  better  it  is.  So 
we  have  a  fiscal  deficit,  but  we  also 
have  a  time  deflcit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  1277,  the  Tax  Fairness  for 
Families  Act  of  1991,  which  will  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption  ftom  the 
current  S2.050  to  S3,500. 

The  dramatic  decline  of  the  personal 
exemption  over  the  past  four  decades 
has  disproportionately  shifted  a  great- 
er tax  burden  to  yotmg  families  with 
children. 

In  1948  a  median  income  family  of 
four  had  approximately  three-quarters 
of  its  Income  shielded  fi-om  Federal  in- 
come tax.  Touay,  that  percentage  has 
eroded  to  only  one-quarter.  From 
three-quarters  to  one-quarter. 

If  the  personal  exemption  were  to  off- 
set the  same  percentage  of  average  in- 
come as  it  did  in  1948,  today  it  would  be 
worth  approximately  {7,800.  Today, 
what  is  it  worth?  $2,050. 

Where  have  all  the  groups  been, 
where  have  all  the  lobbyists  been, 
where  have  all  the  administrations 
been,  to  represent  the  family?  The  fact 
is,  when  Congressmen  and  Senators 
leave  the  Congress,  do  they  go  down- 
town and  represent  the  family?  I  do  not 
think  so.  When  Cabinet  officers  and 
high-ranking  officials  in  all  adminis- 
trations leave  the  Government,  do  they 
go  downtown  to  represent  the  family?  I 
think  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  more 
people,  and  this  Congress  ought  to  be 


the  place  to  do  it,  to  represent  the  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Congress,  the  Tax  Fairness  for 
Families  Act  of  1991  has  garnered  the 
support  of  59  Members  of  the  House 
thus  far.  The  bill  has  been  in  for  about 
a  month.  We  now  have  59  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  cosponsored  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  wide  ideo- 
logical spectrum,  from  the  gentleman 
0:om  Georgia  [Mr.  GmoRiCH]  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  on  the 
Democrat  side.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  form  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  for  holding  hearings  in  her 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  yesterday.  This  has  brought 
together  all  the  diverse  groups  in  this 
country,  flrom  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, the  Family  Research  Council,  the 
Progressive  Policy  Institute— they  all 
came  together— to  basically  call  for  an 
increase  in  the  dependent  deduction  for 
children,  in  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  a  healthy  economy  is  fueled  by 
healthy  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  encouraged  that 
this  broad  new  consensus  will  provide  a 
healthy  dose  of  common  sense  to  fu- 
ture family  economy  policy,  and  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
truly  focus  on  the  economic  health  of 
families  as  part  of  our  overall  eco- 
nomic picture. 

Reinvesting  in  American  families, 
particularly  today's  hard-pressed  mid- 
dle-class families,  should  be  one  of  the 
first  items  on  the  agenda  for  boosting 
the  economy.  Too  often  we  hear  about 
how  the  workers  of  the  future  will  not 
be  able  to  adequately  provide  for  our 
future  economic  needs  because  of  their 
lack  of  skills,  knowledge,  education, 
and  discipline.  If  we  allow  our  families 
more  time  and  resources  to  do  the  job 
that  only  they  can  do  in  properly  rais- 
ing their  families,  then  our  future 
economy  will  benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  our  families  are 
better  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  function  adequately,  we  will  be 
producing  more  productive  citizens, 
who  will  then  in  turn  aid  in  improving 
our  Nation's  economic  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
bill.  This  does  not  require  a  new  Gov- 
ernment program.  GSA  does  not  have 
to  acquire  a  new  Federal  building  to 
house  the  program  in.  We  do  not  need 
more  employees  to  come  and  regulate 
it.  We  do  not  even  need  more  regula- 
tions. All  we  have  to  do  is  change  the 
Tax  Code  figure  of  $2,050  to  $3,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  solve  it.  It  will 
give  more  money  to  moms  and  dads 
throughout  this  country,  to  have  their 
own  to  do  with  as  they  see  fit.  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  for  health  care,  for 
housing,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that 
parents  be  given  this  opportunity  so 
they  can  spend  more  time  with  their 


children.  I  have  heard  people  say  when 
they  are  talking  about  their  children  It 
is  not  the  quantity  of  time  that  counts, 
it  is  the  quality  of  time.  Well,  It  Is  not 
only  the  quality  of  time,  it  is  the  quan- 
tity of  time.  If  there  is  not  quantity, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  quality.  When 
you  have  children,  values  are  not  only 
taught  to  your  children,  they  are 
caught  by  your  children.  As  you  act. 
they  see  how  you  act.  All  the  surveys 
show  that  mothers  and  fathers  want  to 
spend  more  time  with  their  children. 
By  increasing  the  personal  exemption 
fl-om  $2,050  up  to  $3,500,  in  a  board  bi- 
partisan way,  we  can  make  a  tremen- 
dous difference  in  alleviating  the  finan- 
cial burden  that  currently  Is  on  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  that 
Republicans  and  Democrats  can  come 
together  in  a  bipartisan  basis  and  do.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  ftom 
Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  for  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  would  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers watching  this  would  call  my  office 
tomorrow  and  say  they  would  love  to 
cosponsor  this.  We  have  59,  and  they 
would  love  to  be  the  60th  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  80  we  can  pass  this  legislation 
and  relieve  the  burden  on  the  families 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  trom 
California  [Ms.  Waters]. 

D  17S0 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  begin  by  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Leon  Panetta. 
His  job  is  a  difficult  one.  He  deserves 
credit  for  trying  to  work  within  the 
confining  guidelines  of  last  year's 
budget  agreement.  Nonetheless,  despite 
his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  other 
Members,  this  budget  is  far  from  what 
Is  necessary  to  meet  the  challenges  we 
face. 

I  come  to  the  well  trom  a  different 
perspective  than  most  Members.  This 
is  my  first  term  in  Congress.  This  is 
my  first  budget  debate.  Frankly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  narrow  range  of  proposals  we  are 
being  offered  today. 

We  are  told  we  must  abide  by  last 
year's  budget  ceilings.  This  rings  hol- 
low to  me.  We  have  very  real  problems 
In  this  country  that  require  our  atten- 
tion, and  our  resources.  We  are  in  a  re- 
cession. People  are  unemployed,  home- 
less, unhealthy,  and  undereducated. 
How  do  we  determine  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  help  these  people. 

How  is  it  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  WIC 
Program,  a  program  everyone  knows  Is 
effective,  only  serves  59  percent  of  the 
eligible  population?  None  of  the  alter- 
natives I  have  seen  fUlly  funds  WIC. 
Why  can  we  not  vote  to  fully  fund  the 
WIC  Program? 

How  Is  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  37  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  do  not  have 
health  insurance?  Medicaid  covers  less 
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than  half  of  America's  poor  pregnant 
women.  None  of  the  alternatives  funds 
Medicaid  at  levels  to  cover  all  poor 
fkmllles.  Why  can  we  not  vote  to  fully 
fbnd  Medicaid? 

Our  veterans  care  system  is  a  dis- 
grace. People  are  dying  due  to  inad- 
equate medical  care.  Yet,  the  proposals 
before  only  begin  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. Why  can  we  not  vote  to  fund  all 
the  medical  needs  of  the  people  who 
have  given  the  hearts,  souls,  and  bodies 
in  service  to  this  country?  Is  that  too 
much  to  ask? 

We  are  in  a  recession.  Unemplosrment 
is  nearly  7  percent,  the  highest  in 
years.  Yet  there  is  no  comprehensive 
Jobe  program  in  any  budget  before  us. 
Further,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
unemployed  are  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  That  is,  two-thirds  of 
the  people  qualified  to  receive  com- 
pensation do  not.  Why  can't  we  vote  to 
ftmd  unemplojrment  compensation  so 
all  those  qualined  receive  assistance. 

Head  Start,  Mr.  Chairman.  Head 
Start  reaches  one  in  five  of  the  eligible 
participants.  Both  budgets  increase 
funds  for  Head  Start,  but  I  do  not  hear 
anyone  talking  about  fully  funding  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  is  more 
than  numbers  or  targets.  These  funding 
decisions  have  an  Impact  on  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans.  People  who 
do  not  receive  WIC,  Head  Start,  Job 
training,  and  health  care  suffer.  We 
cannot  continue  to  talk  about  the 
problems  of  the  poor  without  funding 
the  programs  we  know  could  help 
them. 

I  am  disappointed  that  there  are  no 
options  that  seriously  address  the  do- 
mestic problems  of  this  nation.  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
improved  upon  the  budget  offered  by 
President  Bush.  But,  no  matter  what 
the  outcome  of  this  debate,  we  will  not 
do  what  we  know  needs  to  be  done. 

Last,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that 
we  must  abide  by  last  year's  budget 
agreement  because  we  have  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Yet,  the  two  primary 
sources  of  the  problem — the  massive 
military  budget  increases,  and  tax  cuts 
for  the  wealthy — cannot  be  corrected. 
Taxes  are  fixed  and  military  spending 
will  only  be  reduced  by  increments  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement. 

I  hope  we  can  do  better  in  the  future. 
We  must  do  better.  The  health,  the 
shelter.  Indeed  the  very  lives  of  our 
people  depend  upon  it. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chsurrran,  I  am 
plea»ed,  as  ttw  vice  ctiairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  CommNlee,  to  talce  advantage  of 
ttw  Humphrey-Hawtdns  portion  of  ttvs  budget 
debate  to  dacuss  our  economic  goals  and 

IHE  STATE  OF  THE  EOONCMV 

The  American  economy  went  into  recession 
in  the  middto  of  1990.  The  consensus  among 
economic  forecasters  was  that  this  recession 
would  be  short  and  stwlow  compared  to  the 
average.   But  the  Joint  EcorK>mic 


Committ^'s  review  of  the  available  data  indi- 
Sit  this  recession  so  far  is  right  on 
tradt  with  the  average  of  the  postwar  reces- 
sions. 

Conservatively  dating  the  recession  from 
August— «ome  economists  would  start  it  from 
June — the  economy  has  now  been  declining 
for  7  rrxtiths.  In  those  7  months  the  monthly 
survey  ol  businesses  reports  that  payroll  em- 
ployment has  fallen  1.2  percent,  exactly  ttie 
same  decline  as  occuned  during  the  first  7 
months  of  the  average  postwar  recession.  So 
far  in  the  current  recession.  1 .3  million  payroll 
fibs  have  been  lost 

This  recession  is  every  bit  as  serious  as 
those  of  the  past  in  temra  of  the  number  of 
workers  wtx)  lost  ttieir  jot)s.  The  fraction  of  the 
labor  force  who  lost  their  jobs,  has  risen  from 
2.8  percent  in  August  to  3.8  percent  today,  a 
1 -percentage  point  increase,  compared  to  an 
increase  of  0.9-percentage  points  in  the  aver- 
age postl^ar  recession. 

THE  CfkE  FOR  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  LENGTH  AND 
'        DEPTH  OF  THE  RECESSKM 

The  recession  was  probably  inevitatJie  by 
the  middle  of  1990,  given  weakness  in  the 
economy  and  tightness  by  the  Federal  Re- 
sen^e.  Itie  gulf  crisis  protebly  made  the  re- 
cession worse,  t}y  raisir>g  oil  prices  arxJ  hurt- 
ing conaimer  confkJence.  But  the  situation  in 
the  gulf  was  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  re- 
cession and  the  end  of  the  war  dki  not  end 
the  recession. 

The  conventional  wisdom  believes  ttie  re- 
cessk>n  will  end  soon,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons: 

There  has  been  no  great  buildup  of  inverv 
tories  to  cause  further  cuts  in  manufacturing 
output  and  emptoyment; 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  been  reducing  in- 
terest rales; 

Inflatkriary  pressures  have  been  coming 
down  and  oil  prices  have  t>een  falling; 

Although  ttie  dollar  has  recently  retxxjnded 
in  value.  It  still  seems  to  favor  U.S.  exports. 

But  ttnse  responsible  for  ecorwmic  policy 
need  toiweigh  carefully  the  risks  in  the  eco- 
nomic o4tk)ok.  There  are  a  number  of  factors 
that  ma^  make  this  recession  more  serious 
than  maey  had  expected: 

First,  there  are  k>ng-term  structural  prob- 
lems ttiit  have  weakened  our  ecorxxny,  ir>- 
cluding  ttie  rise  in  househoM  and  business 
debt  during  ttie  last  decade,  the  stagnation  of 
productivity  and  compensatton  that  has  kept 
wages  I'om  growing  throughout  the  1970's 
and  lOafTs,  and  ttie  growing  inequality  in  the 
distributj^n  of  income. 

Secorfj,  consumer  spending  does  not  seem 
to  be  reviving  as  forecast  Optimists  put  much 
of  ttieir  taith  in  a  rebound  in  consumer  corv 
fkience  following  ttie  end  of  the  war  in  ttie 
Persian  Gulf.  The  war  is  over  arxJ  consumer 
confkience  has  risen,  but  ttiere  has  been  little 
of  ttie  projected  retxxjnd  in  consumer  spend- 
ing, in  retail  sales,  in  home  sales,  or  in  auto 
sales.  The  automakers,  in  fact,  will  cut  produc- 
tion in  the  secorxj  quarter  to  the  lowest  level 
in  more  than  30  years. 

Ttiird,  events  in  ttie  rest  of  ttie  worid  may 
keep  exports  from  growing  as  much  as  fore- 
casters had  hoped.  Ttie  decline  in  the  dollar 
last  year  wiH  help  U.S.  exports  by  making 
ttiem  lees  expensive  atiroad.  But  many  of  our 
major  trading  partners  are  experiencing  reces- 
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skins  of  ttieir  own  and  ottiers  are  facing  weak- 
er growth.  Vfithout  strong  growth  abroad  to 
create  markets  for  U.S.  exports,  export  growth 
this  year  may  tie  disappointing. 

Finally,  the  banking  crisis  is  reducing  the 
availat)ility  o(  credit  for  both  housetxikls  and 
businesses.  Many  tnnks  are  having  to  restrict 
credit  growth  in  order  to  retxjiki  ttieir  capital  at 
ttie  same  time  as  many  of  their  assets,  par- 
tKulariy  junk  ilx>nds  and  real  estate  toare,  are 
declining  in  value.  Ttie  resulting  credit 
squeeze  may  hoki  down  househokl  spending 
and  txjsinese  investment  for  some  time  to 
come. 

This  unk)ue  combinatkKi  of  economic  forces 
creates  risks  ttiat  ttie  recessnn  will  be  tonger 
and  deeper  tian  is  antKipated  by  the  current 
consensus  of  economists.  The  historical 
record  stiows  ttiat  economic  forecasters  are 
invariatily  optimists  atxxit  how  soon  reces- 
sions will  end.  For  example,  during  ttie  reces- 
sion ttiat  lasted  from  July  1981-Novemt)er 
1982,  ttie  blue  chip  Consensus  forecast  month 
after  month  consistently  predicted  a  shorter 
and  shalkiwer  recesston  than  actually  oc- 
cuned. We  should  not  be  complacent  about 
ttie  need  to  get  ttie  economy  moving  again. 

Tnd  ROLE  OF  MONETARY  POUCV 

It  now  apbears  ttiat  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  the  latitude  to  use  rrxinetary  policy — eas- 
ing credit  and  towering  interest  rates — to  get 
us  out  of  the  recesston.  Oil  prices  have  been 
retreating,  thp  dollar  has  stabilized  on  inter- 
nattonal  markets,  and  at  least  stiort-term  inter- 
est rates  are  falling  with  ttie  Federal  funds  rate 
as  the  Fed  eases. 

The  Fed  is  corv^med  about  both  the  reces- 
ston and  intlatton.  Ttie  inflatton  numbers  is- 
sued last  wcjek  for  March  came  in  quite  tow. 
The  general  Isurge  in  prices  due  to  the  spike 
in  oil  prices  fieems  to  have  at>ated.  Ttie  drop 
in  inflatton  tttat  typtoally  occurs  with  recesston 
seems  to  be  taking  hoM. 

With  inflationary  pressures  at>ating,  ttie  Fed- 
eral Reserve  stiouto  put  more  emptiasis  on 
ending  ttie  recesston.  This  opinton  was  stiared 
by  the  privnte-sector  forecasters  who  ap- 
peared befotJB  ttie  Joint  Economto  Committee 
recently  to  (discuss  ttie  near-term  outtook. 
None  argued  ttiat  inflatton  was  likely  to  be  a 
serious  protil^m,  and  several  argued  that  infla- 
tionary pressures  woukl  abate  quKkly. 


NE  role  of  FISCAL  POUCY 

Fiscal  poli^  also  must  play  an  important 
role  in  assist^ig  ttie  recovery  and  provkJing  ttie 
groundwork  (or  tong-term  growth  in  ttie  ecorv 
omy. 

Currently,  ttiere  are  three  basic  tasks  facing 
fiscal  policy:  First,  we  must  deal  with  ttie 
human  consequences  of  the  current  reces- 
ston. Second,  we  must  demonstrate  a  contirv 
ued  commitment  to  deficit  reduction,  in  order 
to  give  ttie  Federal  Reserve  the  room  it  needs 
to  continue  reducing  interest  rates.  Finally,  we 
iTxist  use  ttia  budget  to  strengthen  ttie  founda- 
tions for  eco^Kxnto  growth  so  ttiat  ttie  recovery 
win  tie  strong  and  king  lasting. 

HUMAN  COSTS 

We  need  to  help  ttie  milltons  of  workers  toe- 
ing jobs  in  the  current  recesston.  The  recent 
figures  on  jet)  toss  demonstiate  ttiat  this  is  a 
serious  recesston,  not  a  minor  blip  as  some 
have  arguedJ 
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The  current  budget  resolution  notes  several 
areas  in  which  new  initiatives  might  te  pos- 
sible to  ease  ttie  human  costs  of  ttie  reces- 
sion. But  specific  program  changes  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing committees  rattier  than  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  most 
essential  response  to  the  human  needs  cre- 
ated by  ttie  recession  is  an  adequate  system 
of  unemployment  compensation.  Untoftu- 
nately,  the  unemployment  insurance  (Ul)  sys- 
tem is  not  performing  its  stabilization  role  as 
well  during  this  recession  as  it  should.  As  a 
result  of  several  changes,  unemployment  in- 
surance is  replacing  wort(ers'  lost  Income  only 
tialf  to  two-tiiirds  as  well  as  it  did  in  past  re- 
cessions. Moreover,  the  Ul  trust  funds  for  ex- 
tended tienefits  will  run  a  large  surplus  this 
year,  at  a  time  wtien  it  is  appropriate  to  spend 
for  extended  benefits. 

We  can  address  the  underlying  costs  of  the 
recession  wittKxit  compromising  the  long-term 
discipline  of  the  txjdget  agreement.  For  exam- 
ple, the  amounts  already  appropriated  to  meet 
the  additional  administrative  costs  of  ttie  urv 
employment  insurance  system  were  appro- 
priately designated  as  emergency  outlays  ttiat 
do  not  get  built  into  ttie  long-term  deficit 

The  "emergency"  designation  under  ttie 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  can  be  used  to  meet 
urgent  human  needs,  diplomatic  crises,  and  fi- 
nancial disruptions  while  we  continue  to  re- 
duce the  undertying  deficit  The  criteria  must 
be  both  the  genuine  urgency  of  ttie  need  and 
ttie  temporary  nature  of  ttie  added  deficit 
spending. 

CONTINUED  FISCAL  DISCIPUNE 

Ttie  proposed  txxjget  resolution  is  consist- 
ent witti  last  year's  deficit  reduction  agree- 
ment. It  is  important  for  ttie  Congress  to  up- 
tiokj  ttie  discipline  of  that  agreement.  Although 
ttie  total  deficit  is  projected  to  soar  to  $300  bil- 
lion this  year  and  to  edge  down  only  a  bit  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  most  of  this  is  due  to  tem- 
porary factors— the  recession  and  deposit  in- 
surance. The  underlying  "structural"  deficit, 
estimated  at  $149  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
declines  to  $130  billion  in  fiscal  year  1991 
and,  under  ttie  resolution,  is  atxxjt  flat  at  ttiat 
level  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

We  must  recognize  that  big  as  currently  pro- 
jected budget  deficits  are,  now  is  not  ttie  time 
to  attempt  to  reduced  the  structural  deficit  fur- 
ttier  than  we  did  in  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment Ttiat  time  will  come. 

Tough  choices  have  been  made  to  tigliten 
our  belt.  Ttie  budget  resolution  cuts  spending 
across  the  board  in  a  variety  of  programs  and 
Federal  departments,  including  the  executive 
tiranch  and  ttie  Congress;  it  makes  specific 
cuts  in  programs  ttiat  have  low  priorities. 

With  budget  decipline  in  place  in  this  first 
budget  resolution  under  ttie  new  deficit  reduc- 
tion agreement  ttie  Federal  Reserve  should 
have  ample  room  to  puU  short-temn  interest 
rates  down  further.  And  financial  markets 
should  be  reassured,  permitting  longer  term 
interest  rates  to  decSne. 

LAYINO  THE  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  LONG-TERM  GROWTH 

The  ttwd  major  task  of  fiscal  policy  is  to 
take  steps  to  ensure  ttiat  we  have  strong 
growth  after  ttie  recesskxi  ends  rather  than 
ttie  stagnatnn  we  had  before  it  began. 


One  of  ttie  most  importont  things  we  can  do 
to  increase  growth  is  to  increase  our  national 
saving  so  that  we  can  Invest  wittiout  depend- 
ence on  foreign  creditors. 

In  addition,  we  shouM  make  room  in  ttie 
budget  for  Federal  investment  programs  that 
conMxjte  to  productivity  and  economic  and 
health  and  nutrition  initiatives.  In  the  budget 
stmggles  of  the  1980*s,  we  cut  new  invest- 
ment and  deferred  maintenarx^  in  search  of 
quick  savings.  We  cannot  continue  that  strat- 
egy in  the  (ace  of  intense  international  com- 
petitkin. 

This  budget  resolution  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  a  sound  and  prudent  budget  for  pro- 
moting long-term  growth  with  fairness  to  all 
Americans. 

First,  of  course,  it  adtieres  to  ttie  5-year 
budget  agreement  devetoped  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  last  year.  By  steadily  reduc- 
ing the  structural  defKit  it  reduces  Govern- 
ment's drain  on  national  saving.  This  will  aUow 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  let  interest  rates  come 
down  and  it  will  reduce  our  dependerx^  on 
foreign  borrowing  to  finance  our  investment 

Second,  within  ttie  constraints  of  ttie  budget 
agreement  it  reorders  prtorities  toward  kxig- 
term  growth  and  fairness.  It  makes  prudent  in- 
vestments in  programs  ttiat  provide  a  high  re- 
tum  in  ttie  future,  including  educatkxi,  cliil- 
dren's  tiealth  and  nutrition,  economk;  competi- 
tiveness, and  energy  security.  It  rejects  unfair 
cuts  in  t>enefit  programs  as  well  as  ttie  capital 
gains  tax  cut  ttiat  favors  wealthy  Americans. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  budget  resolutton. 

I  want  to  ttiank  Chairman  Panetta  and  the 
committee  for  making  infant  mortality  a  priority 
in  this  budget  My  hometown  of  Hartford,  CT 
has  areas  with  infant  mortality  approaching 
that  of  the  Third  Worid.  The  administration 
tried  to  say  ttiat  infant  mortality  was  a  priority, 
txA  its  approach  was  all  sound  and  fury  and 
no  substance.  Rattier,  It  relied  on  gutting  prov- 
en programs,  ttie  chlkj  and  maternal  bkx:k 
grant  and  community  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters to  fund  ttie  new  initiative. 

The  Appropriattons  Committee,  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  for  fiscal  1991,  wisely 
rejected  that  approach.  I  am  equally  pleased 
ttiat  ttie  Budget  Committee  has  ctiosen  to  do 
ttie  same,  ^tot  only  does  this  txxlget  reject 
rakjing  current  programs  that  work  to  fund  a 
new  approach,  it  contains  $149  milton  in  new 
money  targeted  specifrcally  to  ttie  child  and 
maternally  block  grant  and  community  and  mi- 
grant tiealth  centers.  Ttiese  programs  are 
proven;  ttiey  work.  If  ttiey  are  adequately  fund- 
ed, they  can  be  far  more  effective  than  an  un- 
derfunded btock  grant 

This  approach  makes  far  more  sense  ttian 
ttie  administration's  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  ttie  resolutton. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttie  1992  budget  resoluton.  I  applaud  the 
Chair  of  the  Budget  Committee,  my  fine  col- 
league from  California,  Mr.  Panetta,  for  his 
leaderstiip  and  commitment  to  this  process. 

TTie  Budget  Committee  proposal  makes  rea- 
sonatile  increases  over  the  transportation 
budget  offered  by  the  Bush  administratwn. 
President  Bush  says  ttiat  ours  is  a  new  worid 
order.  However,  his  proposal  would  underfurxJ 
transportatton  improvements  around  ttie  coun- 
try, as  has  been  done  in  ttie  past  This  coukJ 


mean  economic  suickJe  in  the  future  because 
a  new  workJ  order  increasingly  values  the  abil- 
ity to  compete  and  quality  of  life  above  aH 
else. 

The  PreskJent  has  proposed  to  make  tt 
tougher  for  States  and  tocalities  to  get  trans- 
portation funding  assistance  from  ttie  Federal 
Government  To  me,  ttiat  makes  no  sense^ 
especially  when  many  States  have  done  their 
share  and  raised  gas  taxes.  Ttie  Federal  Gov^ 
emment  cannot  be  aNowed  to  dodge  its  re- 
sponsitiility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  budget 
resolution.  We  must  not  fan  into  the  trap  being 
set  by  the  1992  White  House  budget  whnh 
continues  to  slice  and  dee  transpoitalton  pro- 
grams by  shifting  more  responsXiilities  to  ttie 
States  without  supplying  ttie  funding  thafs 
long  past  due  from  ttie  Federal  Government 
Such  a  tight-fisted,  short-sigtited  view  toward 
transportatkxi  hurts  everyone — but  especiaRy 
those  cities,  counties,  and  States  that  do  not 
have  adequate  kical  resources  to  fit  in  ttw 
funding  gaps. 

I  am  all  too  aware  of  ttie  budgetary  restrto- 
tions  ttie  Congress  and  ttie  ttatnn  are  facing. 
My  only  regret  regarding  the  transportatnn 
budget  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
meeting  our  Natton's  desperately  needed  im- 
provements. 

Every  Stete  in  ttie  country  has  tremendous 
higlTway  and  mass  transit  needs.  But  if  our 
transportation  network  is  to  improve  our  eoocv 
omy,  our  quality  of  life,  and  our  safety,  ttien 
our  roads  and  bridges  and  buses  and  rail  sys- 
tems must  not  be  stiortchanged. 

It  is  vital  ttiat  the  Congress  affirm  Itieir  conv 
mitment  to  mass  transit  natiomnde.  Important 
Federal  mandates,  such  as  ttie  AmerKans 
With  Disabilities  Act  and  the  Qean  Air  Act 
only  serve  to  furttier  intensify  ttie  need  for 
adequate  Federal  funduig. 

I,  for  one,  will  conttnue  to  work  to  have  ttie 
Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  spent  for  its  irv 
tended  purpose:  getting  this  country  moving 
again.  Ttiis  budget  puts  us  on  ttie  right  track. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  House  Concunent  Resolutkxi 
121.  the  budget  resokjtton  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
First,  I  want  to  thank  Ctiairman  Panetta  and 
ttie  entire  Budget  Committee  for  the  wortc  that 
went  into  ttiis  resoluton.  I  frankly  do  not  know 
how  any  of  you  had  ttie  energy  to  undertake 
this  process  again,  after  your  experience  from 
last  year. 

I  recognize  the  diffx^lt  task  ttiat  faces  the 
Budget  Committee  each  year,  as  it  has  to 
compare  unrelated  programs  and  make  basic 
decistons  atxxjt  funding  priorities.  How  do  you 
compare  ttie  importance  of  a  drug  treatment 
program  to  a  veterans  program  or  to  research 
on  solar  energy?  Yet  each  year  we  have  to  go 
through  ttus  process  in  ordisr  to  provide  gud- 
ance  for  ttie  aujttiorizing  and  appropriating 
committees  of  Congress.  It  is  not  easy  to  do 
ttiis  comparative  assessment  for  programs 
wittiin  a  single  committee's  jurisdk:tkxi  or  even 
for  programs  within  a  singte  agency. 

Given  the  inexact  nature  of  ttiis  process,  it 
is  natural  ttiat  there  is  some  difference  of  opirv 
fon  about  ttie  priorities  reflected  in  the  resolu- 
tk>n  before  us  today.  I  woukj  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  detail  some  of  my  differences  with  the 
funding  alfocatfons  proposed. 
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Fifst.  the  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Sdence,  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee  were  treated  wel  in  the  PresidenTs 
budget  request,  so  I  am  in  the  enviable  posi- 
tion of  having  to  advocate  holding  the  re- 
quested Kmdkig  levels  for  ttiese  programs.  Of 
the  availabte  funds  in  the  civilian  decretiorttry 
category,  nearly  one-half  of  the  proposed  irv 
crease  was  in  programs  under  our  commit- 
tee's jurisdKtion,  representing  an  average 
13.4'f)ercenl  increase  over  fiscal  year  1991 
appropriated  levels  for  those  programs. 

Bui  there  is  good  reason  (or  those  irv 
creases,  reasom  outlir>ed  in  ttie  Presidenfs 
twdget  document,  in  various  reviews  of 
science  and  technoiogy  funding,  and  in  the 
committee's  views  and  estimates  submitted  to 
the  Budget  Committee.  These  programs  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation  [NSF].  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
[NASA],  the  Department  of  Energy  [DOE],  the 
Oepaftinent  of  Commerce  [DOC],  and  else- 
where in  the  Federal  Government,  represent 
the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  abily  to  conpete  Intemationalty  is  de- 
pendent upon  these  programs.  They  are  vitally 
important  but  ttwy  do  not  have  ttie  immediate 
need  of  a  drug  treatment  program  or  housing 
assistance.  Therefore,  when  we  make  com- 
parisons of  our  priority  funding  needs,  ttiese 
science  and  tectinology  programs  frequently 
come  under  attack. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  situatran,  for  me  es- 
peciaity. 

I  strongly  support  antidrug  efforts,  housing 
assistance,  arxl  a  host  of  ottwr  needed  pro- 
grams. But  I  also  feel  strongly  that  we  must 
support  ttw  needs  of  tomorrow  while  we  try  to 
deal  with  today's  problems. 

The  need  to  continue  to  keep  a  tonger  temi 
focus  is  apparent  to  our  intematkxial  competi- 
tors. Japan  and  West  Germany  tx>th  support 
nondefense  research  and  dev^opment  [R&D] 
at  a  rate  above  2.5  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  [GNP].  a  rate  that  has  increased 
over  the  last  decade.  The  United  States  sup- 
ports civilian  R&D  at  a  rate  of  atxxjt  1 .75  per- 
cent of  our  GNP.  a  rate  wtiich  has  been  flat 
to  declining  over  the  last  decade.  If  we  are  to 
compete  in  the  future,  we  need  to  at  least 
match  our  competitors. 

Expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total  Federal 
dtocretwnary  sperxting.  total  dviiian  R&D  has 
decined  from  a  high  of  25  percent  in  the 
1960's  to  about  13  percent  in  recent  years. 
What  does  this  say  about  our  investment  in 
our  courrtry's  future?  Whether  our  chikjren's 
future  les  In  assembling  some  high  tech- 
notogy  components  made  far  from  our  shores, 
or  inetead  in  making  the  scientific  break- 
throughs that  lead  to  a  new  tachnotogical  ap- 
plcalion.  depends  in  no  smaH  part  to  the  deci- 
stons  we  are  making  today  to  improve  Ameri- 
ca's mJmMki  and  technical  capacity. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Budget  Committee  hekj 
the  NSF  tuning  at  the  Presktonrs  level,  a 
healhy  increase  and  one  which  continues  to 
put  us  on  course  to  correcting  the  shortfalls  of 
Vw  past  decade.  I  atso  appreadate  the  atten- 
tkm  paid  to  R&D  work  at  DOE  on  energy  con- 
servalton,  solar,  and  aNamative  sources  of  en- 
ergy, which  received  significant  increases. 

However,  ttwre  are  decreases  as  well  in  ttiis 
proposal  which  I  cannot  support.  The  DOE 
gerieral  science  account  was  cut  from  the 
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PreskJenfs  sutxnisston  by  about  $80  mHlton. 
with  decfiBases  in  ttie  supercorxJucting  super 
collider  and  at  the  Fermi  Laboratory.  The 
NASA  funding  request  was  cut  by  nearly  $1 .2 
billton  from  the  Presklenfs  request,  the  largest 
cut  of  any  program  under  our  jurisdk:tk)n.  The 
funding  level  proposed  t>y  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  NASA  represents  a  fiscal  year  1992 
baseline  freeze. 

We  evaluated  these  NASA  programs  In  the 
recently  completed  suticommittee  markup  of 
the  NASA  authorizatton  bill,  arxj  made  de- 
creases tb  ttie  NASA  programs  of  nearly  $500 
miHon.  We  felt  ttiat  NASA  programs  couM  be 
reduced,  given  the  uncertainties  associated 
with  the  ability  to  use  all  of  the  funding  pro- 
posed t>y!  ttie  President.  However,  we  feel  ttiat 
this  Is  a  t>are-t>ones  txjdget  and  cannot  sup- 
port further  decreases,  certainly  not  decreases 
on  the  otder  of  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommend^tnns. 

I  hopej  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committ^  realize  ttiat  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  pressures  being  placed  upon  them.  It  is 
my  job  to  argue,  as  I  have  with  Mr.  Panetta 
arid  others  on  the  committee,  ttiat  ttiese  pro- 
grams aie  high  priority  programs  wtiich  de- 
sen/e  ttia  attention  provided  them  in  ttie  Presi- 
dent's bi^lget  subniisskm.  I  will  argue  for  sup- 
port of  s4ience  and  technokigy  funding  today, 
during  consideratton  of  authorization  bills  com- 
ing from  the  House  Science,  Space,  and 
Technokigy  Committee,  during  consideratton 
of  apprcpriatnns  bills,  and  throughout  the 
year.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  budget  resolutkxi 
I  will  have  argued  hard  enough  ttiat  next  year 
we  do  not  have  to  otiject  to  ttie  cuts  made  t>y 
ttie  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  gUmAN.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  rise  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servce 
Committee  and  join  my  chaimian,  Congress- 
man Bill  Clay,  in  alerting  our  colleagues  to 
the  potential  protilems  awaiting  our  many  fine 
nonprorit  organizations  stioukj  we  accept  this 
reduction  in  ttie  revenue  forgone  sutjskly  to 
ttie  U.S.  postal  Service. 

Neittief  ttie  administratksn's  request  nor  ttiis 
resolutk>n  is  sufTicient  to  maintain  the  equi- 
taiAe  relationship  ttiat  exists  twtween  ttie  non- 
profit orgpnizatuns  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Sen/- 
ice.  W'itti0ut  fully  authorizing  ttie  appropriation, 
we  jeopardize  ttie  very  existence  of  many  of 
ttiese  fine  groups.  I  am  very  disappointed  in 
ttie  resolfition  before  us  and  how  it  woukj  treat 
ttiese  groups  ttiat,  in  many  cases,  are  ttie 
tiacktXKio  of  ttie  volunteer  movement  in  Amer- 

ropriatKKi  operates  very  simply.  If  it 
funded  ttien  the  postage  rates  pakj 
organizations,  such  as  churches, 
veterans' groups.  St  Jude's  ChikJren's  Re- 
search Hc^pital,  and  the  March  of  Dimes,  as 
well  as  many  newspapers,  educatkxial  institu- 
txxis,  arti  libraries,  will  be  increased  t>y  ttie 
Postal  ServKe  immedetely  upon  the  stiortfall 
in  expenses. 

Under  this  resdutton  the  rate  of  many  of  our 
smaN  newspapers  woukj  be  increased  by  15 
percent;  letters  from  nonprofit  organizatkxis 
are  increased  by  as  much  as  31  percent  and 
classroom  publicatxxis  woukJ  be  increased  by 
13  percent.  I  remind  my  colleagues  ttiat  ttiese 
increase^  woukl  come  on  top  of  ttie  postal 
rate  increase  ttiese  same  organizattons  just 
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had  to  al)sorb'  with  the  rest  of  ttie  mailing  pub- 
lic wtien  the  Postal  Service  approved  its  re- 
cent general  rate  increase  this  past  February. 

My  colleagues,  this  type  of  atirupt  change  in 
rates,  brought  about  by  a  wtiim  to  save  a  few 
dollars,  Is  not  fair  to  the  users  and  bene- 
fniaries  of  this  appropriatton.  It  cannot  be 
budgeted— because  the  organizattons  involved 
have  no  way  of  knowing  just  how  much  we 
are  going  to  finally  appropriate  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  ttii^  it  will  cost  our  society  as  a 
wtiole  much  rhore  to  tose  ttie  many  servtoes  of 
ttiese  organiaattons  ttian  will  be  saved  today 
in  this  resolut^. 

I  am  heait^ned  by  the  remartcs  of  my  chair- 
man, Mr.  Clay,  and  the  assurances  ttiat  he 
has  received  on  this  matter  from  ttie  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Comifiittee  [Mr.  Panetta],  and  I  took 
fonvard  to  woricing  with  them  both  to  reach  a 
solution  to  this  situatnn. 

Mr.  0WEN8  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I 
am  pleased  ihat  the  Budget  Committee  has 
seen  fit  to  reject  once  again  ttie  administra- 
tion's attempte  to  cut  ttie  educatton  programs 
on  wtitoh  so  fnany  students  at  all  levels  rely. 
Year  after  ydar  both  the  Reagan  administra- 
tkxi  and  ttie  I  Bush  administratton  have  tieen 
presenting  to  ttiis  Congress  txxlgets  whk:h  cut 
and  eliminate  many  valuat)le  educatkxi  pro- 
grams. Once  again  this  txxfy  must  literally 
come  to  ttie  Rescue  of  ttxxjsands  of  students 
to  preserve  the  programs  which  give  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  a  better  quality 
educatkxi  and  postsecondary  students  access 
to  higher  educatkxi. 

Included  in  these  programs  in  recent  years 
are  piecemefd  attempts  to  reform  an  edu- 
catnnal  syst^  whnh  has  been  falling  farther 
arxj  farttier  t^etiind  our  contemporary  natk>ns 
in  the  Wester^i  WorU.  While  it  is  laudable  that 
ttiese  reform  efforts  are  finally  gaining  irv 
creased  atteittton,  ttie  manner  in  which  ttiey 
are  being  pursued  is  not  at  all  laudatito.  The 
current  piecemeal  approach  to  educatkxial  re- 
form is  doomOd  to  failure. 

In  order  to  actiieve  broad-tiased  improve- 
ments in  American  educatkxi  we  must  launch 
an  all-out  effort  equivalent  to  fighting  and  win- 
ning a  major  war.  The  tools  of  this  war  will  tie 
programs  ttiat  tiave  proven  ttieir  effectiveness 
at  combating  ttie  problems  encountered  in  and 
t}y  our  educatkxial  system.  We  need  to  begin 
the  process  (if  bulking  our  knowledge  of  wtiat 
works  in  edpcatkxi  through  educatkxial  re- 
search. And  ftien  we  must  adopt  from  Oper- 
atton  Desert  Storm  ttie  concept  of  utilizing 
overwhelming  force  to  win  our  war  against 
educatkxial  ii^adequacy.  This  force  must  come 
in  the  form  of  vastty  inaeased  educatkxial  re- 
search to  kteiitify  the  mettiods  to  be  used  and 
suffkaent  tuning  to  launch  those  mettiods  on 
a  massive  sc4le. 

In  the  futore  we  must  devote  at  least  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  educatkxial  budget  to  ttiis 
massive  edupation  research  project  To  this 
end,  in  ttiis  ludget  for  fiscal  year  1 992  1  per- 
cent of  ttie  total  increase  in  Functkxi  500 
shoukj  be  taigeted  to  begin  this  research  ini- 
tiative. Ttiese  funds  stioukJ  be  utilized  for  an 
emergency  research  and  devetopment  pro- 
gram to  be  auttxxized  for  implementatkxi  by 
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ttie  Office  of  Educational  Research  aixJ  Inv 
provement  to  be  used  to  develop  an  Intef- 
active  education  extension  program  and  to  es- 
tablish an  Instituiion  for  the  Education  of  At- 
risk  Students.  Such  an  institution  would  ad- 
dress problems  specific  to  disadvantaged  and 
at-risk  youth  such  as  dropout  prevention, 
youth  violence  prevention,  ttie  extreme  alterv 
ation  of  minority  male  students,  the  drapropor- 
tk)nate  representatton  of  poor  males  in  special 
educatkxi  programs,  alternative  schools  for 
pregnant  teenagers,  training  for  the  mothers  of 
preschool  chidren,  innovative  programs  to 
overcome  the  educational  isolation  of  students 
in  mral  areas,  innovative  programs  for  bilin- 
gual educatkxi,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
capability  of  tlie  schools  within  the  Natkxi's  50 
poorest  congressional  districts  to  realize  the 
six  natnnal  educatmn  goals  of  the  PreskJent 
and  the  Qovenxys.  If  the  problems  faced  by 
at-risk  students  can  be  solved,  the  applKa- 
tnns  of  those  solutk>ns  coukj  t>e  used  else- 
wttere. 

Our  natk>nal  education  effort  Is  a  congkxn- 
erate,  one  made  up  of  many  systems.  All  of 
these  diverse  parts  wouM  benefH  greatly  from 
a  comprehensive  natkxial  educatkxial  im- 
provement strategy.  The  piecemeal  network  of 
programs  we  are  haphazardly  mokfng  to- 
gether arxf  haphazardly  funding  will  not  solve 
our  problems. 

Federally  sponsored  research  arxj  devefop- 
ment  must  provkte  the  foundatk>n  for  more  ef- 
fective educatnnal  erivironments  for  our  young 
people.  The  Federal  Government  must  do 
what  no  other  parts  of  government  can  do 
akxw.  It  must  set  forth  a  comprehensive  strat- 
egy for  improving  educatnn  in  America  t>ased 
on  the  results  of  this  research.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment must  accept  direct  responsitiility  for  fi- 
naiKing  and  implementing  the  components  of 
such  a  comprehensive  strategy.  If  our  "Edu- 
catkxi President"  fails  to  champran  such  an 
initiative,  then  the  Congress  must  take  up  his 
slack. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  the  Natkxi's  politnal  leaders 
must  be  prepared  to  commit  the  funds  and  the 
politKal  will  necessary  for  the  drastic  overhaul 
of  Federal  educatkxial  research,  development 
and  dteseminatk^.  Otherwise  all  the  state- 
ments in  support  of  educatkxial  excellence  are 
hdkMv  and  dangerously  irresponsitile. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  discussion 
on  the  policy  implications  of  the  budg- 
et, I  have  tried  to  make  the  argument 
that  we  ought  to  evaluate  alternative 
budget  proposals  by  virtue  of  an  exam- 
ination of  the  potential  impact  they 
may  make  on  the  economic  health  of 
the  country.  That  Is  to  say,  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  work  for  the 
American  people,  it  ought  not  to  work 
for  Itself,  and  we  have  a  dilemma.  I  am 
going  to  suggest  that  despite  the  fact 
that  as  recently  as  1978  and  1979  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  adopted 
legislative  revisions  of  the  1946  Em- 
ployment Act  that  renewed  its  com- 
mitment to  the  objective  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy, taxing,  spending,  and  borrowing  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  serve  the 
policy  objectives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  virtue  of  trying  to  achieve 
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a  4-percent  unemployment  rate  and  no 
more  than  a  3-percent  rate  of  Inflation, 
and  to  hold  the  percentage  of  our  GNP 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  20 
percent  or  less,  that  we  have  had  mis- 
erable failings  in  doing  so,  some  years 
worse  than  others.  Some  recent  experi- 
ence has  been  good,  but  today  there  is 
some  serious  backsliding,  and  within 
this  context  we  have  found  that  Con- 
gress has  found  Itself  adopting  a 
mindset  that  says  we  are  so  over- 
whelmed by  our  own  problems  of  the 
massive  deficit  that  we  can  no  longer 
allow  ourselves  to  evaluate  budgetary 
alternatives  in  terms  of  the  impact  on 
the  Nation.  But  we  are  really  forced, 
we  are  painted  in  the  comer  of  having 
the  requirement  of  being  obsessively 
concerned  with  what  does  it  do  for  us 
and  our  problem,  this  horrible  deficit. 

Let  me  Just  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  suggestion  that  the  gentleman 
flrom  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  Just  rec- 
ommended. He  has  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  inflation  adjust  the  personal 
exemption  in  the  income  tax  code  to 
give  it  the  same  buying  power  it  had 
when  it  was  flrst  put  in  the  code.  Any- 
body today  knows  that  raising  children 
is  a  costly  business  and  that  we  have 
far  lagged  behind  the  real  cost  to  the 
family  of  raising  children  in  giving  this 
personal  exemption,  and  we  have  tried 
on  other  occasions  to  try  to  Increase 
the  personal  exemption  and  we  have 
had  some  modest  success. 

But  what  is  the  problem?  Why  do  we 
run  into  it?  Let  us  understand  what 
that  suggestion  is.  If  we  leave  more 
after-tax  income  in  the  hands  of  par- 
ents, they  can  better  judge  how  to 
spend  that  money  on  behalf  of  their 
children  than  can  people  in  Washington 
Judge  how  to  spend  money  on  behalf  of 
those  same  children  with  the  institut- 
ing of  progrrams  designed  and  run  ftom 
Washington,  DC.  Very  simple  question: 
Do  we  have  more  faith  in  the  parents  of 
this  Nation  to  spend  their  own  earned 
money  on  behalf  of  their  children  effec- 
tively in  the  best  interest  of  those  chil- 
dren, or  do  we  have  more  faith  in  peo- 
ple in  Washington  to  define  and  to  ad- 
minister programs  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren in  the  absence  of  the  ability  of  the 
parents  to  afford  what  their  children 
need  because  they  are  so  beleaguered 
by  excessive  taxation? 

As  we  examine  this  policy  option 
here,  the  routine  thing  we  would  do 
would  be  to  have  the  option  scored  and 
essentially  what  we  would  do  is  we 
would  ask  either  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee staff  or  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  to  examine  this  potential 
change  in  the  tax  law  and  tell  us  what 
will  be  its  impact.  Would  they  look  at 
the  impact  on  the  family?  No.  Would 
they  look  at  the  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy? No.  They  would  look  at  the  im- 
pact on  the  Treasury,  and  they  would 
do  so  in  what  I  might  say  is  a  very 
dumb  way,  the  same  dumb  way  they 
evaluate  preferential  capital  gains  re- 


ductions, FICA  tax  or  any  other  change 
in  the  Tax  Code,  by  presuming  that 
there  will  be  no  behavioral  response  to 
that  change  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Assuming  then  in  the  words  of  the 
academic  classroom,  ceteris  paribus, 
all  other  things  constant,  no  change, 
no  reaction,  no  response,  they  would 
then  evaluate  this  change  in  the  tax 
law,  and  what  would  they  conclude? 
The  Treasury  loses  money.  Then  they 
would  say  we  cannot  afford  to  give  this 
greater  take-home  pay  to  mothers  and 
fathers  to  spend  by  themselves  with 
their  own  treeAora  and  discretion  and 
parental  responsibility  on  behalf  of 
their  children  because  we  would  lose 
revenue  to  the  United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

a  1800 

It  does  not  serve  us,  so  it  is  not  good 
policy;  never  mind  what  it  does  for  the 
family,  for  the  rights  of  the  parents  or 
for  the  immediate  well-being  of  the 
children.  These  are  not  policy  options 
we  think  we  can  afford  when  we  are 
being  strangled  by  our  own  red  ink. 

Let  me  take  a  look  at  this.  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  going  to  understand  our 
dilemma,  and  believe  you  me,  we  are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  censured,  it  Is 
not  that  we  are  as  individuals  Irrespon- 
sible, mean  spirited,  selfish,  self-serv- 
ing, greedy.  That  is  not  the  case.  We 
are.  Indeed,  an  honorable  group  of  j>eo- 
ple,  and  we  are  a  sane  group  of  people, 
but  let  me  remind  you  of  Armey's 
axiom,  even  a  sane  person  will  act  in- 
sane within  an  insane  circumstance. 
The  insane  circumstance  is  this  red  ink 
that  is  drowning  us,  and  it  makes  us 
systematically  aberrant,  where  more 
important  objectives  of  public  policy, 
health,  safety,  fireedom,  creativity  of 
children  are  brushed  aside  while  we 
make  our  numbers  come  out  so  we  can 
solve  our  problem. 

If  we  are  going  to  understand  that, 
let  us  back  up  to  the  1960's  That  is 
when  we  went  wrong. 

I  am  a  Texan,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 
You  know,  we  always  say  down  in 
Texas  that  we  are  from  Texas,  and  we 
do  not  polish  our  boots  very  often,  but 
we  never  polish  anybody's  else's. 

But  I  have  to  tell  the  Members  that 
I  believe  that  the  Texan  Lsmdon  John- 
son is  the  cause  of  our  problems.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  is  where  we  looked  for  the 
birth  of  aberrance  In  public  policy- 
making with  his  Great  Society  pro- 
gram, dreaming  his  dreams,  starting 
with  the  presumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  more  for  the  people  than 
the  people  can  do  for  themselves,  so  all 
we  need  Is  programs,  programs,  and 
programs  expanding  on  the  concept  of 
entitlements. 

Take  a  look  at  what  has  happened 
since  the  1960's  since  the  Great  Soci- 
ety. We  have  had  this  consistent,  con- 
stant surge  in  Federal  Government 
spending.  Virtually  all  the  increase  in 
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spending  in  the  Federal  Government 
since  the  early  1960's  is  in  mandatory 
spending  programs,  entitlements,  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  Great  Society  programs. 
Today  these  entitlement  programs 
make  up  52  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  something  over  $750  billion, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  much  less  or 
more,  but  something  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Incidentally,  if  you  add  to  those 
mandatory  entitlement  spending  pro- 
grams the  mandatory  spending  on  the 
national  debt's  interest,  it  comes  to  al- 
most three-fourths  of  the  entire  budg- 
et, so  those  of  us  trying  to  wrestle  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  get  stuck  with  trying  to 
tinker  around  with  25  percent  of  the 
budget,  discretionary  spending  which 
Includes  all  of  defense  spending. 

One  interesting  fact,  I  would  argue 
that  unless  we  can  get  a  grasp  on  enti- 
tlement reform,  we  will  never  balance 
budgets.  One  out  of  every  seven  of 
these  entitlement  dollars.  $750  billion- 
plus  of  our  tax  dollars,  only  one  out  of 
every  seven  of  those  dollars  finds  its 
way  in  the  hands  in  the  households  to 
the  direct  service  of  the  needs  of  people 
who  are  ofOclally  designated  by  this 
Government  as  poverty  people,  poverty 
level  of  income.  Out  of  every  $7,  $6  go 
to  i>eople  who  are  at  or  above  the  pov- 
erty level  of  income,  and  you  are  going 
to  tell  me  there  is  no  room  for  entitle- 
ment reform  in  this  budgetary  process. 
There  must  be  room  or  we  will  never 
solve  the  iiroblem. 

Notice,  also,  tax  receipts  have  re- 
mained relatively  constant.  In  good 
times,  they  have  tended  to  go  up.  and 
in  bad  times  they  have  tended  to  fall, 
but  they  have  remained  relatively  con- 
stant. There  has  been  a  secular  trend 
to  grow,  but  to  grow  gradually. 

The  problem  is  we  have  not  decreased 
taxes  on  the  American  people.  The 
problem  is  we  have  our  automatic-pilot 
spending  out  of  control,  entitlement 
spending  growing  at  such  a  rate  that 
tax  revenues,  no  matter  how  fast  the 
economy  grows,  even  after  90  months 
of  uninterrupted  growth,  cannot  main- 
tain the  pace,  and  the  result  is  the  defi- 
cit gets  larger  and  larger  and  more  and 
more  chokes  off  our  options  for  public 
policy. 

That,  of  course,  brought  as  to  the 
days  of  national  malaise.  Jimmy 
Carter  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  that.  I 
think  there  has  probably  been  no  Presi- 
dent In  my  lifetime  who  has  been  more 
the  victim  of  circumstances  than 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  I  understand 
that  he  was  fandamentally  without  vir- 
tue because  he  was  from  the  wrong 
party,  but  granting  that,  he  is  a  man 
who  is.  Indeed,  more  to  be  pitied  than 
censored,  because  the  circumstances 
strangled  Jimmy  Carter,  the  cir- 
cnmatances  of  national  malaise. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  gave  his  fa- 
moos  gons-and-butter  speech  and  said, 
"We  can  have  it  all.  We  do  not  need  to 


raise  t^es,  and  we  can  still  wage  the 
war  on;  poverty  and  we  can  still  wage 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  we  can  still 
create  new  and  more  life-sustaining, 
self-sustaining  entitlement  programs 
with  btiilt-ln  growth,  growth  factors 
that  8e*m  to  go  on  forever."  we  created 
someth  ng  called  stagflation. 

Now,  [  understand  the  academic  com- 
munity the  economists  John  Maynard 
Keynesj  even  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
the  greit  guru  of  the  left  who  is  prob- 
ably thp  most  dangerous  man  alive  in 
this  coijntry  in  my  lifetime,  could  not 
even  explain  that  this  was  possible. 
They  dM  not  know  how  to  design  poli- 
cies for|it. 

We  hdd  all  kinds  of  problems.  So  the 
ft-ustramon  mounted,  and  in  1978  said 
that  if  fhis  public  policy  is  to  serve  the 
needs  ojf  the  American  economy  and, 
therefore,  the  needs  of  the  American 
people,  We  must  articulate  in  exact  nu- 
merical I  terms  the  objectives  of  this 
policy,  ft-percent  imemployment  3-per- 
cent inflation.  Federal  spending  no 
more  tl^an,  hopefully  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  GNP,  and  we  had  very  little 
success  until  1984. 

We  hid  at  that  time  created,  you 
may  reokll,  the  misery  index  which  got 
as  high  bs  20  percent,  a  combination  of 
inflatioi  I  and  unemployment. 

The  fa  ct  is  nobody  knew  how  to  deal 
with  thl }  problem  called  stagflation  ex- 
cept Roi  laid  Reagan  with  the  much  ma- 
ligned Heaganomics.  and  he  recognized 
that  when  you  are  being  bitten  by  two 
hounds,  one  called  inflation,  one  called 
recession,  unemployment,  that  you 
have  got.  to  get  rid  of  one  before  you 
can  dealt  with  the  other. 

Some  things  have  to  come  before  oth- 
ers. So,  lyes,  he  aggravated  the  reces- 
sion asoBcts  in  the  early  years  of  his 
Presidei^y  with  an  extraordinarily 
tight  monetary  policy  that  finally 
choked  «)ut  the  inflation,  and  after  he 
choked  off  the  inflation,  then  he  could 
approach  expansionary  fiscal  policy, 
something  like  we  had  done  in  the 
past,  but  Ronald  Reagan  did  not  do  it 
like  Lyqdon  Johnson  did  it. 

Instead  of  saying,  "We  have  got  to 
have  mire  public  spending  programs 
where  we  take  the  people's  money  and 
spend  it  Ion  their  behalf,"  he  said.  "We 
have  gok.  to  cut  taxes,  leave  more 
money  '  in  the  hands  of 
entreprebeurially  talented,  creative, 
ambitions,  hardworking  American  citi- 
zens, and  they  will  work  themselves 
out  of  this  recession.  They  will  be  cre- 
ative in  capital  formation  and  jobs  cre- 
ation," apid  we  did  it  as  a  nation  of  peo- 
ple giveii  more  f^edom  because  the 
Govemn  ent  got  out  of  our  way  by  re- 
ducing ti  jces. 

I  am  h  sre  to  tell  the  Members  that  I 
do  not  aire  who  tells  you  on  the  con- 
trary, aifd  I  will  give  you  chapter  and 
verse  if  you  like,  the  19B0's  were  a  great 
success  under  Reaganomlcs.  There  was 
no  deiodustrialization  of  America. 
That  is  n  myth.  The  rich  did  not  get 
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richer  whl]  e  the  poor  got  poorer.  That 
is  a  myth.  There  was  no  increasing  in- 
equity in  income  distribution.  We  all 
got  a  largef  share  of  growing  pie  during 
those  year^ 

After  90  months,  it  settled  out.  and 
now  we  flrd  ourselves  with  a  budget- 
summit  d^  that,  again,  was  built 
around  our  problem  of  our  deficit,  and 
a  budget-summit  deal  that  was  made 
by  and  laiKe,  and  necessarily  so.  be- 
cause our  own  problems  were  so  great, 
in  disregard  to  what  can  this  budget  do 
for  the  American  people  and  this  coun- 
try. It  was  a  bad  simunlt  deal.  I  worked 
against  it.  3  opposed  it.  But  it  did,  in 
fact,  get  accepted. 

Within  tie  context  of  that,  we  are 
now  being  isked  to  look  at  three  budg- 
et proposals  for  the  fiscal  year  1992 
with  the  requirement  that  they  con- 
form to  the  budget  summit.  I  am  going 
to  suggest  to  the  Members  that  the 
first,  best  i  of  those  proposals,  com- 
prehensive \n  its  thinking  and  address- 
ing all  dimensions  of  our  problems,  en- 
titlement reform  as  a  necessary  display 
of  courage  paid  creativity  by  Congress, 
and  it  must  begin  with  Congress,  deal- 
ing with  this  exorbitant  interest  on  the 
national  debt  which  takes  up  about  a 
fourth  of  01^  budget  and  leaving  some 
incentives  or  at  least  minimizing  the 
Federal  Government's  disincentives  to 
the  American  people  while  cutting 
spending  if  the  Dannemeyer  alter- 
native. 

D  1810 

However.  It  will  not  be  very  well  en- 
tertained hare  because  of  the  gold  bond 
feature  by  [which  he  tries  to  attack. 
That  is  a  shame. 

Next  is  trie  Kasich  alternative.  Then, 
of  course,  the  great  clash  of  the  Titans, 
the  Democrfttic  majority's  proposal  of- 
fered in  juxtaposition.  Let  Members 
look  at  the^  two,  because  they  reflect 
the  difference  in  philosophy.  The  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  that  I  will  try  to 
meet  the  mandates  of  the  1978-79  revi- 
sion in  the  fimplosmient  Act  of  1946,  by 
one,  focusing  his  attention  on  reduc- 
tions and  reforms  in  spending,  taking 
for  the  basis  of  the  budgetary  prepara- 
tion the  C»fice  of  Management  and 
Budget  ecofiomic  assumptions  about 
the  performiuice  of  the  economy,  that 
by  comparison  to  the  CBO  assumptions 
that  govern  ithe  Democratic  majority's 
budget  can  \>e  said  to  be  a  worse  case 
scenario.  Ini  other  words,  if  we  are  in 
hard  times  j  and  we  look  at  what  is 
going  to  be  the  conditions  that  govern 
our  spending  and  our  receipts,  we  plan 
for  the  worst  of  conditions,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  that  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  with  the  0MB  assumptions. 

In  that  case,  he  tried  to  project  a 
budget  that  would  meet  that,  making 
the  hard  choices,  to  make  the  hard 
cuts,  and  evdn  suggesting  the  real  enti- 
tlement reforms  that  make  it  possible 
to  meet  the  pandates  of  the  last  year's 
summit  deal 
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He  alBO  did  something  else.  He  said 
that  we  ought  to  retain  those  last 
vestiges  of  minimal  disincentives  to 
the  Tax  Code  heaped  upon  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  through  tax  incentives, 
the  tax  extenders  provisions.  The 
President  said  to  keep  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple and  their  creative  ability.  He  said 
to  continue  to  give  tax  concessions, 
and  I  also  love  this,  I  love  the  preten- 
sion that  we  in  the  Oovemment  by  our 
largesse  In  taking  less  of  their  money 
are  going  to  give  citizens  an  incentive. 
I  have  to  tell  Members,  ladies  and  gen- 
tleman, the  Government  cannot  give 
me  incentive.  I  have  a  wife,  and  a 
mortgage,  and  5  children.  That  gives 
me  incentive.  What  the  Oovemment 
can  do  is  get  out  of  my  way,  and  do  not 
pick  my  pocket  every  time  I  turn 
around.  Do  not  give  me  disincentive  by 
taking  away  what  meager  earnings  I 
might  make  for  my  children.  Do  not 
squash  my  willingness  to  be  creative 
by  imposing  such  taxes  on  me  that 
even  if  it  is  possible  to  sell  It  for  a  prof- 
it, I  would  lose  that  profit  to  the  Oov- 
emment, and  therefore  it  is  not  worth 
Inventing. 

So  the  President  says  we  have  some 
vestiges,  then,  of  disincentive  minimal 
taxes  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Let  me  run  through 
them  quickly.  I  know  I  am  using  more 
time  than  I  suggested,  and  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  California  [Mr.  Panbtta] 
is  being  patient. 

We  would  leave  tax  concessions  in  for 
the  people  of  this  country  to  conduct 
commercial  research  and  development, 
to  purchase  low  Income  housing  for 
themselves,  to  encourage  low  Income 
mortgages,  to  help  employers  provide 
educational  assistance  to  workers,  help 
small  business  cover  employees  for 
health  Insurance,  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  orphan  drugs,  and  to  provide 
credit  hiring  disadvantaged.  What  hap- 
pens when  the  Democrat  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  asked 
their  trusted  scoring  organization,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  even 
within  the  context  of  your  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  wrote  the  sce- 
nario, where  we  have  by  comparison 
with  the  President  an  understatement 
of  what  are  likely  to  be  the  mandatory 
expenditures  that  will  happen  next 
year,  because  they  believe  the  reces- 
sion will  be  shorter  instead  of  longer, 
and  an  overstatement  of  what  would  be 
likely  tax  receipts.  All  the  increased 
spending  we  have  available,  what  do 
Members  think  of  these  tax  extenders? 
CBO  says  we  cannot  afford  these.  We 
cannot  afford  to  leave  money  in  the 
hands  of  poor  family,  out  of  their  own 
income,  so  they  can  support  a  mort- 
gage and  provide  for  themselves  one  of 
the  greatest  Incentives  in  the  world, 
which  is  to  meet  your  mortgage  pay- 
ments, keep  everyone  on  the  job.  How 
many  times  would  I  not  be  at  work  be- 
cause I  had  the  mortgage  pajrment 
staring  me  in  my  face? 
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For  my  own  research,  because  I  know 
my  needs,  we  cannot  afford  these 
things.  Why  can  we  not  afford  them? 
Ouess  what,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
given  our  static  self-serving  analysis 
we  have  with  the  CBO,  It  will  lose 
money  for  the  Treasury.  Never  mind 
the  imiiact  on  the  economy.  We  do  not 
look  at  that  ansrmore.  We  only  look  at 
what  it  does  do  for  the  Oovemment. 
We  cannot  afford  that. 

Now  that  we  realize  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  American  people  keep  a  larg- 
er share  of  their  own  earned  income  for 
their  own  purposes,  because  the  Treas- 
ury loses  money,  what  do  we  find  in 
the  budget?  We  have  a  budget  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  Democrat  majority 
that  says  we  do  not  need  faith  in  the 
American  people.  We  have  faith  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  We  can  put  in 
programs  where  we  will  have  more 
money  for  Federal  housing  control. 
Drive  through  any  major  city  in  Amer- 
ica and  anyone  can  tell  me  if  they  can- 
not pick  out  where  the  projects  are  by 
the  number  of  vacant,  demolished 
buildings,  the  most  vicious,  negligent, 
absentee  landlord  in  this  country  today 
is  the  Federal  Government.  However, 
we  have  more  money  for  more  absentee 
slum  landlords,  called  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment? Less  money  for  Individual 
earners  to  have  incentives  for  their 
low-income  housing  purchases  for 
themselves  because  the  Treasury  can- 
not afford  the  loss?  More  money  to 
control  the  development  of  advanced 
technology?  Do  Members  think  the 
Government  is  smarter  in  doing  re- 
search and  technology  than  the  Amer- 
ican people?  At  Stanford  University 
they  took  the  Oovemment  for  a  hay- 
ride  and  picked  our  pockets  and  put  a 
new  John  in  the  President's  home.  It 
took  the  Oovemment  years  to  figure  it 
out.  We  are  going  to  have  more  money 
for  the  Oovemment  to  buy  more  re- 
search, less  money  for  people  to  buy  for 
themselves?  More  money  to  control 
business  investment  through  SBA 
loans? 

Does  everyone  know  how  to  get  an 
SBA  loan?  The  first  requirement  to  get 
an  SBA  loan  is  to  have  had  your  appli- 
cation turned  down  by  three  banks.  If, 
in  fact,  a  person  can  go  to  the  SBA  and 
prove  that  three  bankers  have  judged 
their  idea  to  be  one  that  would  lead  to 
a  failure,  they  qualify  for  a  loan.  That 
is  the  secret  to  getting  an  SBA  loan. 
Just  prove  that  a  person  has  a  bad  idea 
and  the  Oovemment  will  fund  it. 

However,  in  tax  concessions  for  in- 
vestment purposes,  more  control  of 
local  development  through  CDBO  and 
EDA  and  other  kinds  of  grants,  where 
the  Oovemment  will  determine  what  is 
a  good  investment.  More  money  to  con- 
trol education  decisions. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  there  have 
been  two  things  that  have  happened  co- 
Incidentally.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Federal  Government's  De- 
partment of  Education,  has  more  than 


doubled  in  the  6  years  I  have  been  here, 
and  the  performance  scores  of  Amer- 
ican students  have  continually  gone 
down.  There  is  not  a  school  board  in 
America  today  that  does  not  complain 
about  the  unnecessary  counter- 
productive. Intrusive  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  that  is 
hamstringing  them  in  their  interest  of 
their  best  effort  to  get  their  youngsters 
a  better  education,  but  they  cannot 
deal  with  the  Federal  Government's 
redtape.  We  have  more  money  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  meddle  in  edu- 
cation. More  money  to  control  job 
training.  The  best  job  training,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  a  job. 

I  know  that  I  have  gone  at  some 
length.  Let  me  just  say  that  what  I  am 
suggesting,  as  we  evaluate  the  budget 
options,  constrained  as  we  are  by  that 
which  has  gone  before  in  the  Great  So- 
ciety, trying  our  best  to  fulfill  the 
mandates  of  the  law  we  accepted  for 
ourselves  in  the  revision  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  made  in  1978  and 
1979.  we  should  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion, as  we  look  at  the  two  options, 
does  the  option  serve  the  needs  of  the 
American  people,  and  grant  the  firee- 
dom  of  choice  and  control  of  their  lives 
to  the  American  people  themselves,  or 
does  the  option  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  and  grant  the 
controls  to  the  Federal  Oovemment? 
The  choice  is  yours:  a  government  that 
works  for  you,  or  a  government  that 
works  for  Itself. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  1 3rleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

D  1820 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairnum,  we  have  reached  the 
end  of  this  debate.  It  has  been  a  good 
debate.  I  think  both  sides  have  pre- 
sented their  views  with  regard  to  the 
budget  problems  that  confront  the 
country  and  the  alternatives  that  we 
will  be  facing.  It  sets  the  stage  for  the 
debate  on  the  amendments  that  will 
take  place  tomorrow,  and  that  is  good. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  those  who  have 
pointed  out  the  serious  problem  that 
confronts  this  country  with  regard  to 
resources,  and  it  really  is  a  basic  re- 
source problem.  Whether  you  are  some- 
one who  is  concerned  about  programs 
from  the  human  needs  side,  or  whether 
you  are  someone  concerned  about  pro- 
grams that  relate  to  space  or  defense, 
whatever  your  agenda  is,  whatever 
your  concerns  are,  there  is  a  fundamen- 
tal problem  at  the  present  time  that 
confronts  this  Nation.  We  do  not  have 
the  resources.  We  are  a  Nation  starved 
for  resources  as  we  enter  the  1990's. 
That  is  the  major  test  for  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  1990's. 

Resources  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
strength  as  a  Nation,  just  as  they  are 
at  the  heart  of  every  major  power  that 
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has  ever  existed  throughout  history. 
Major  powers  have  risen  in  terms  of 
their  power  and  their  influence  in  the 
world  because  they  have  acciunulated. 
developed  and  managed  resources,  and 
they  declined  in  power  when  they 
fkiled  to  properly  manage  those  re- 
sources. 

The  real  question  for  the  United 
States  of  America  as  we  enter  the 
1960's  and  begin  to  approach  a  new  cen- 
tury is  the  question,  are  we  able  to 
properly  manage  our  resources?  That  is 
the  warning  that  I  think  the  American 
people  and  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  to  be  aware  of,  because  It  is  the 
fundamental  challenge.  The  fundamen- 
tal challenge  of  the  1990'8  and  this  next 
century  is  whether  the  United  States 
of  America  is  going  to  restore  its  re- 
source base,  so  in  effect  it  can  continue 
not  only  to  meet  needs  within  our  own 
society,  but  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities in  a  changing  world. 

The  evidence  is  against  us  right  now. 
We  have  deficits  that  really  are  in  ex- 
cess of  S300  billion  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
We  expect  high  deficits  over  these  next 
few  years.  Our  overall  national  debt  is 
now  approaching  $3.5  trillion,  and  we 
expect  it  to  reach  about  S5  trillion 
within  the  next  5  years.  We  are  now  in 
a  situation  where  interest  payments 
alone  on  that  debt  are  eating  up  almost 
$1  out  of  every  $5.  $1  out  of  every  S5 
going  just  for  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt,  in  excess  of  S200  billion 
that  we  are  paying. 

We  are  In  a  crisis  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  the  President  and  the  Congress 
last  year  came  together  in  a  budget 
agreement  to  try  to  develop  some  an- 
swers to  that  crisis  situation. 

The  fact  is,  regardless  of  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  summit  agree- 
ment, that  simunit  agreement  con- 
fronted some  of  the  key  issue  areas 
that  you  have  to  confront  if  you  are 
concerned  about  bringing  discipline  to 
our  overall  budget  situation.  It  con- 
fronted in  part  the  entitlement  issue. 
We  developed  about  $100  billion  in  sav- 
ings out  of  entitlement  programs.  Inci- 
dentally, $43  billion  of  that  came  out  of 
the  Medicare  Program. 

We  developed  discretionary  savings 
of  almost  $180  billion  to  $200  billion 
over  5  years,  and  in  addition  we  raised 
revenues  of  $158  billion. 

The  reality  Is  that  if  you  are  serious 
about  getting  the  budget  deficit  down, 
you  have  to  confi:t>nt  those  issues. 

Now,  some  will  say.  well,  it  is  too 
much  in  revenues.  Some  will  say  it  is 
too  much  In  spending  savings.  The  fact 
1*  that  if  you  are  going  to  confront 
these  issues,  you  have  to  deal  with  all 
these  areas,  and  that  is  essentially 
what  the  budget  agreement  attempted 
to  do.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have 
a  ftmdamental  responsibility  to  adhere 
to  that  budget  agreement. 

To  the  credit  of  the  President,  the 
President  adhered  to  that  in  his  budget 
approach.  For  the  first  time  in  perhaps 


10  yea^,  the  President's  budget  is  an 
honesti  presentation  that  sticks  to  that 
budged  agreement,  and  it  is  to  his  cred- 
it.       ' 

The  budget  resolution  that  comes  out 
of  the  Democratic  Budget  Committee 
is  indeed  as  honest  because  It,  too,  ad- 
that  budget  agreement, 
lere  are  some  similarities  be- 
the  two  budgets.  There  have  to 
rou  are  going  to  stick  to  the 
ient.  You  basically  adhere  to  the 
cap  on  defense  spending,  on  inter- 
national aid,  and  on  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending,  and  require  pay-as- 
you-go  for  any  initiatives  that  are  de- 
velope<  .  Those  are  similarities  that 
exist  '  »etween  the  two  budgets.  No 
questicin  about  it.  There  are  some 
similarities  by  virtue  of  our  adherence 
to  that  budget  agreement,  but  there 
are  al«o  some  differences.  The  main 
differences  occur  really  In  two  areas. 

One  lis  the  domestic  discretionary 
side  of  the  budget.  There  are  some  fun- 
damentei  differences  about  what 
should  ae  priorities  within  that  domes- 
tic dli  cretlonary  cap.  There  really 
should  not  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
really  i  lo  think  that  Members  on  both 
sides  0  r  the  aisle  share  similar  con- 
cerns ubout  children  and  education, 
health  :are  and  nutrition.  I  really  be- 
lieve tiat  below  all  of  the  rhetoric 
there  pre  some  fundamental  areas 
where  there  is  agreement  in  terms  of 
our  responsibilities  to  the  society. 

le  President  did  not  really  re- 
it  as  much   In  his  domestic 


lat  the  conmilttee  did  was,  we 
billion  and  tried  to  redirect  it 
areas  that  we  thought  were 
_int,  to  education,  to  the  WIC 
Program,  to  health  care,  to  areas  relat- 
ed to  dknig  prevention  and  treatment, 
to  economic  security,  trying  to  im- 
prove dompetitlveness  in  energy,  and 
infrastriicture.  That  is  important. 

We  alko  have  a  second  area  of  major 
difference  when  it  comes  to  the  fun- 
damental fairness  of  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  think  one  of  the  tests  of  budget 
resolutions  over  the  last  10  years  is  not 
only  In  the  honesty  In  which  they  are 
presented,  not  only  whether  they  can 
be  implemented,  but  are  they  fair?  Are 
they  fair?  That  is  an  area  where  we 
have  some  differences,  because  the 
President  felt  that  again  he  could  go 
back  tojthe  same  areas  he  went  back  to 
last  ye«Jr  in  the  budget  sunmilt,  to  try 
to  go  Mck  at  Medicare  for  just  a  little 
more  fi^m  the  providers,  a  little  more 
fl-om  tSe  hospitals.  Even  though  600 
hospitals  have  shut  down  In  this  coun- 
try, another  thousand  are  in  danger  of 
shutting  down  in  this  country,  let  us 
just  squeeze  them  for  a  little  bit  more. 
Maybe  yre  can  get  another  $16  or  $18 
billion.  : 

We  relect  that.  We  say  last  year  we 
squeeze(  the  last  drop  out  of  the  hos- 
pitals. 
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Is  it  wo-th  looking  at  income  test- 
ing? Yes,  ve  can  look  at  that.  That  is 
a  possibill  ,y. 

Should  ve  look  at  health  care  re- 
form? Sur«,  that  is  a  possibility  If  you 
want  to  pay  for  the  reform. 

But  do  tfe  have  to  again  go  back  at 
the  same  jprovlders  of  health  care  in 
this  country,  when  we  know  what  the 
result  is,  when  we  see  the  hospitals 
shutting  dpwn  in  each  of  our  districts? 
We  reject  tih&t. 

We  rejeot  the  veterans'  cuts  of  $3.5 
billion.  Fdr  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
imagine  iA  the  middle  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crislsl  welcoming  our  troops  home 
and  then  saying  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  going  to  cut  veterans'  benefits 
by  $3.5  billion.  We  spent  the  last  few 
weeks  heri  passing  additional  benefits 
for  veterans,  for  goodness  sake,  and  we 
are  now  gping  to  pass  a  budget  that 
cuts  $3.5  i)IllIon  fix>m  veterans'  pen- 
sions, from  health  care,  and  from  other 
programs  that  Impact  on  veterans  in 
this  country?  Where  is  the  fairness  in 
that?  I 

What  about  the  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram? Another  almost  $700  million  cut 
from  the  student  Loan  Program.  How 
many  times  do  we  have  to  go  back  and 
beat  that  brogram,  when  it  is  one  of 
the  basic  programs  In  terms  of  giving 
students  t^e  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
get  the  kitd  of  higher  education  that 
win  advance  their  careers  and  their  op- 
portunities In  a  free  society. 

Foster  caa-e.  $1.7  billion. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance,  $905 
million  of  outs.  That  is  rejected. 

FundamMital  fairness  is  a  major  dif- 
ference hene  in  the  two  proposals  that 
are  presented.  So  those  are  the  areas  of 
major  difference. 

Now,  as  ijsald,  some  might  argue,  "It 
is  not  thatbnuch."  Only  in  Washington 
would  you  krgue  that  $13  billion  is  not 
that  much  or  $46  billion  in  cuts  is  not 
that  much. 

I  guess  there  are  really  two  tests  of 
that. 

a  1830 

One  is  wlbh  regard  to  those  affected. 
There  is  Juiit  one  program,  I  will  men- 
tion just  one  program,  the  Head  Start 
Program,  where  we  put  about  $350  mil- 
lion into  the  Head  Start  Program.  As  a 
result  of  th  it.  we  can  serve  72,000  addi- 
tional kids  jin  the  Head  Start  Program. 

Now,  $350jmllllon,  when  you  compare 
it  to  the  defense  budget  or  a  B-1  bomb- 
er or  compfre  It  to  star  wars  or  com- 
pare it  to  ^en  the  space  station,  it  is 
not  much,  |iot  much.  These  other  pro- 
grams cost  a  lot  more.  But  I  will  wager 
to  say  thatj  one  of  those  72,000  kids  in 
the  Head  Sitart  Program  who  has  the 
opportunlts*  to  get  a  better  education 
would  agrei  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  this  budget  when  it  comes  to  them. 

Same  thlig  is  true  for  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram: 490,000  mothers  and  children  can 
be  served  by  what  we  do  here  in  the 
WIC  PrograJm.  The  $350  million  we  put 
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Into  the  WIC  Progrram,  490,000  more  can    PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN        (For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 


be  served  by  the  WIC  Program 

Just  ask  one  of  those  pai^nts,  ask 
one  of  those  kids  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  difference.  I  am  willing  to 
rest  my  case  on  their  answer.  And  I 
guess  I  am  willing  to  rest  my  case  on 
the  votes  that  will  be  cast  here  by  the 
Members  of  the  House,  because  both 


THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    THE     Senate    of   today,    Tuesday,    April    16. 

REPUBLIC     OF     HUNGARY     CON-     1991.) 

CERNING     PEACEFUL     USES     OF 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  102- 

67) 


sides.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  rep-    fJ^\^J^^^^I°rn^^J^J^  l^l^' 
resent  o,ir  constituents.  The  vote  thitt    ^Z    thp  TLfJlt    nf    f^l    tt^h 
will  occur  tomorrow  will  tell  us  wheth-    ^°"'    ^^^    President    of    the    United 
er  or  not  indeed  there  is  a  difference 
between  these  budgets.  I  think  there  is 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together  fore  the  House  the  following  message 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without    from    the    President    of    the    United 


I  think  the  vote  tomorrow  will  show     °^^®^"°?'  "^f^ff?^  '^^  h'^^I^^^!^."^  i^w^  "^^""^  was  read  and,  together 

on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  with  the  accompanjrlng  papers,  without 

printed.  objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the  on  Government  Operations. 


that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  and  move  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Mazzou,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  121)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 


Senate    of   today,    Tuesday,    April    16, 
1991.) 


(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday.  April  16, 
1991.) 


REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  FED- 
ERAL POLICIES,  BUDGETS.  AND 
TECHNICAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  SEMI- 
CONDUCTORS, FIBER  OPTICS. 
SUPERCONDUCTING    MATERIALS, 


COMMUTERS  MUST  NOT  BE  USED 
AS  PAWNS  IN  RAILROAD  DISPUTE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Wise).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 


AND    ADVANCED    MANUFACTUR-    Rouse,    the    gentleman    ftom    Illinois 


ING— MESSAGE 
PRESIDENT      OF 
STATES 


FROM         THE    [Mr,  Porter]  is  recognized  for  5  mln- 
THE      UNITED     utes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker  as  they 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be-    say.  "It's  deja  vu  all  over  again."  It 


U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years    fore  the  House  the  following  message     was  just  3  years  ago  that  the  Congress 


1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon 


PROPOSED     RECISSION     RELATING     „„  q^«o„^^   e^^„   „„h  T<.„v,r,^i«^ 
TO     DEPARTMENT     OF     HEALTH    0°  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 


fl*om  the  President  of  the  United  was  called  upon  to  settle  a  rail  strike 
States;  which  was  reaxl  and,  together  that  stopped  freight  shipments  and 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without  stranded  hundreds  of  thousands  of  com- 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee  muters.  Apiiarently,  at  midnight  to- 
night we  face  the  same  scenario  again. 


AND       HUMAN       SERVICES— MES- 


(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 


Negotiators  have  been  working 
around  the  clock  to  forestall  the  strike 
and  settle  issues  between  the  railroads 
and  the  unions  involved.  The  President 
has  called  resiwnsibly  on  both  parties 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be-    ANNUAL  REPORT  DESCRIBING  AC-    to   find  common  ground  in  order  to 


SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF     f^^    °^   ^'°^^'    Tuesday.    April    16, 
THE    UNITED    STATES     (H.     DOC.     ^^'^■' 
No.  102-65) 


fore  the  House  the  following  message 
firom  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  April  16, 
1991.) 


TIVITIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV-    avoid  disruption  of  the  Nation's  trans- 


ERNMENT   IN    DEVELOPMENT   OF 
ENERGY       CONSERVATION 
EFFICIENCry       STANDARDS 


portation  system  and  protect  our  trag- 
AND    il®  economy. 
FOR       Commuters,    Mr.    Speaker,    particu- 


CERTAIN  BUrLDINGS— MESSAGE  larly  those  in  the  Chicago  area,  many 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  of  whom  I  represent,  should  not  be  sub- 
UNITED  STATES 


PROPOSED   AGREEMENT   BETWEEN 
THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    THE 

CZECH    AND    SLOVAK    FEDERAL    on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
REPUBLIC    ON    COOPERATION    IN        (For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
PEACEFUL    USES     OF     NUCLEAR    Senate    of   today,    Tuesday,    April    16, 
ENERGY— MESSAGE      FROM     THE     1991.) 

PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED  __^^^^__ 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  102-66) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
trom  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 


jected  to  these  tangential  disputes,  but 
inevitably  they  will  be,  if  the  strike  oc- 
curs. The  traffic  tie-ups.  inconven- 
ience,   frustration,    and    most    impor- 

States;  which  was  read  and.  together    ^^^^'  lost  worker-hours,  will  be  hor- 
„^^>,  ^;.»  o„„^ r^^^™.^  '   ^m;„„.     rendous.      Simply      put.      commuters 


The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
trom    the    President    of    the    United 


with  the  accompanying  papers,  without    -y.^^^^  „„*  be  used  aa  nawns  in  the  mid- 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee    5j\°'Ji\°SsS^^"?  JLTotW^Tdo 

with  commuter  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
House  Elnergy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  prepared  to  send  a  bill  to  the 
I  floor  as  early  as  tomorrow  to  stop  this 

AXTMTTAT     T>i7T>rvT>a>    rtT?    onTc    i7T?T^      dlsruption  If  it.  In  fact,  occurs.  I  com- 
ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    'THE    FED-    mend  Chairman  DiNOELL  for  his  wlll- 

w^^.S.°^^5;,*^xJ^Ji*^9Z  in?ness  to  act  expeditiously— the  Con- 
gress can  act  quickly  when  the  occa- 
sion arises  and  has  done  so  in  the  past. 
The  President's  emergency  board  has 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 

objectlon.  referred  to  the  Committee  fore  the  House  the  following  message  already   made   recommendations   that 

on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  firom    the    President    of    the    United  have  settled  disputes  with  some  of  the 

printed.  States;  which  was  read  and.  together  unions.   Congress  should  again  move 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the  with  the  accompanying  papers,  without  quickly  to  enact  these  recommenda- 

Senate   of  today,   Tuesday.    April    16,  objection,  referred  to  the  Committee  tions  into  law  and  avert  the  disaster  of 

1991.)  on  Education  and  Labor.  a  national  railroad  shutdown. 
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A  FIRST  STEP  IN  SOLVING  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CREDIT  CRUNCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WiSB).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  grentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  LaFalce]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  the  same  op- 
portunities to  small  businesses  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing as  the  Federal  Government  has  long 
piovidBd  to  many  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  business  sector— the 
most  dynamic  sector  of  our  economy — is  also 
the  least  able  to  obtain  financing  on  its  own. 
Over  35  years  ago  Congress  established  the 
Smalt  Business  Administration  in  1953  to  pro- 
vkJe  a  medianism  to  assist  In  overcoming  this 
finaiKial  hurdte. 

In  the  intervening  years,  the  program  has 
worked  well.  But  during  this  time  the  number 
of  smaH  businesses  has  exptoded.  There  are 
more  than  18  million  sntaH  businesses  today, 
and  those  wtx>  are  urable  to  secure  financing 
on  ttwir  own  from  financial  instituttons  are  sim- 
ply too  numerous  to  be  financed  by  the  SBA, 
especially  in  light  of  today's  budget  con- 
strainls. 

I  believe  that  ttw  answer  to  much  of  this 
credK  crunch  is  to  establish  a  Govemment 
Sponsored  Enterprise  for  Small  Businesses. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  committee 
began  receiving  numerous  complaints  from 
the  smaN  business  sector  that  they  were  un- 
able to  obtain  financing.  As  these  reports  in- 
tensified, I  became  more  and  more  concerned. 
This  led  me  to  schedule  and  hold  hearings  in 
1990  on  this  problera 

At  ttiese  hearings,  the  committee  received 
considerable  anecdotal  evklence  from  banks 
and  businesses,  particularly  in  the  New  Eng- 
land regmn,  that  credH  was  t>eing  restricted 
and  that  a  "credrt  crunch"  was  threatening  to 
spread  natkxiwkJe.  However,  at  that  time,  hard 
data  was  scarce,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  other  regulators  were  unconvinced 
that  a  problem  existed. 

Since  then  the  problem  has  worsened.  The 
crecft  crunch  is  severe  and  wkle  spread  arxj 
confronts  smaH  businesses  across  the  United 
States. 

This  year  the  committee  has  hekl  additional 
hearings  on  this  credtt  problem. 

A  WaH  Street  representative  testified: 

Where  does  all  of  this  leave  us?  Banks  have 
slffnlflcantly  reduced  credit,  the  commercial 
paper  market  has  shut  out  lower  grade  issu- 
ers, the  private  market  has  shrunk  by  a 
third  and  the  public  market  is  demanding 
ooet  concessions  and  convenant  protections 

*  *  *. 

A  New  England  banker  testified: 

*  *  *  I  flod  it  bard  to  believe  that  anyone 
■erlonaly  questions  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
credit  crunch.  In  the  simplest  sense,  a  credit 
crunch  can  be  defined  as  a  situation  where  a 
credit  worthy  borrower  is  unable  to  obtain  a 
needed  loan  for  a  worthwhile  purpose.  Sute- 
menta  by  the  highest  offlcials  of  the  Federal 
Reeerve  Indicate  that  they  believe  there  is  a 
credit  crunch,   and  staUstlcal  information 

•  •  •  bears  them  out. 


A  representative  of  a  regtonal  trade  associa- 
tion was  even  more  pessimistk:  as  to  tt>e 
availability  of  loan  money,  testifying  that  many 
of  their  members: 

*  *  *  dfspalr  in  obtaining  needed  working 
capital  abd  cash  flow  on  reasonable  terms 
*  *  *  (mAny)  employers  *  *  *  assume  gen- 
erally th^y  will  be  unable  to  find  the  financ- 
ing to  cotduct  normal  business  operations  in 
the  publlfcly  chartered  banks  that  today  ap- 
parently struggle  for  their  own  survival  In- 
stead of  flilfllling  the  public  purpose  implicit 
In  those  charters.  The  alternatives  only  can 
be  serio\ily  increased  costs  for  credit,  dis- 
ruption 6f  operations  and  increased  invest- 
ment, eaoh  of  which  translates  to  diminished 
job  opiwrtunities. 

Other  iDdustries  have  been  helped  through 
the  estat)|shment  of  a  Govemment  Sponsored 
Enterprise  or  GSE.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  or 
Fannie  Mae,  which  was  established  to  assist 
the  housifig  industry  in  1938.  Since  then  we 
have  added  six  other  Govemmerrt  sponsored 
enterprises  or  GSEs:  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  or  Freddie  Mac,  ttie 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  the  Student  Loan 
Mari<eting  Association  or  Sallie  Mae,  ttie  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Baif(  System,  the  Banks  of  the  Farm 
Credrt  Sy$tem,  and  finally  a  new  mechanism 
for  financing  agriculture,  the  Federal  Agricul- 
tural Mortgage  Corporatkxi  or  Farmer  Mac. 

All  of  these  GSE's  are  built  around  the 
same  bask  framework.  They  are  chartered  t>y 
the  Federal  Govemment  to  target  financing  to 
a  particular  industry  or  for  a  partKular  pur- 
pose. Alttlough  federally  chartered,  they  are 
owned  by  their  sharehoMers  and  are  mn  t>y  a 
Board  of  Directors  whKh  generally  has  some 
membership  on  ttie  Board  selected  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment's interest. 

These  entities  are  not  part  of  the  Federal 
Govemm^.  Their  activities  are  not  part  of  the 
Federal  biidget  process;  and  their  det)ts  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government 
Private  investors  provkle  money  to  them  virith 
the  Federal  Govemment  standing  ready,  if  the 
need  arises  and  is  justified,  and  subject  to  the 
appropriation  of  funds,  to  possik>ly  step  in  and 
provide  financial  assistance  to  them.  This  cor>- 
tingency  Or  ttackstop  has  never  been  utilized 
for  any  o<  the  other  GSE's  and  hopefully  it 
never  wHI  ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  Govemment 
Sponsored  Enterprise  for  small  business  is 
tong  past  due.  There  are  numerous  investors 
with  sufficient  capital  to  fill  the  financial  needs 
of  our  Nation's  small  txjsinesses,  txjt  we  need 
to  provkte  a  catalyst  to  bring  together  private 
investors  and  the  small  businesses  through 
our  Natk)nrs  banking  system. 

Basically  what  I  am  proposing  is  that  finan- 
cial institubons  be  autfiorized  to  make  private 
toans  to  sinall  txisinesses.  These  toans  could 
then  be  sold  to  ttie  small  business  govemment 
sponsored  enterprise  which  in  turn  would  re- 
sell them  or  packages  of  them  to  private  in- 
vestors. I  believe  ttiere  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  private  investors  ttiat  could  largely 
satisfy  smell  business  credit  needs.  It  woukj 
not  be.  hotwever.  a  substitute  for  ttie  SBA  pro- 
gram as  tttere  wouM  continue  to  be  a  numt)er 
of  small  businesses  whk^  do  not  have  ttie  fi- 
nancial standing  to  partKipate  in  financial  mar- 
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kets  without  tome  type  of  direct  government 
support  in  the  way  of  a  guarantee.  Thus  I  see 
this  new  meciianism  as  a  supplement  to  the 
current  SBA  (|x>grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaching  to  my  state- 
ment a  short  feummary  of  ttie  proviskins  of  ttie 
bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  it 
carefully  andlend  their  support.  I  expect  that 
the  Small  Business  Committee  will  conduct 
hearings  on  this  measure  later  this  year. 

Summary  of  Velda  Sue 
(A  bill  to  faclllute  the  providing  of  loan  cap- 
ital to  small  business  concerns,  and  for 

other  purpoees.) 

The  legislation  would  estoblish  a  federally 
chartered  but  privately  owned  corporation 
called  the  Venture  Enhancement  and  Loan 
Development  Administration  for  Smaller 
UndercapltallBed  Enterprises  (Velda  Sue) 
which  would,  do  for  small  business  what 
Fannie  Mae  does  for  housing. 

Private  lending  institutions  are  basically 
short-term  lenders  and  are  unable  to  make 
long-term  co^imitments.  and  in  some  cases 
simply  do  no^  have  the  available  capital  to 
make  loans  tti  small  businesses  or  in  the  case 
of  smaller  badks  have  loan  llmltetions  which 
limit  loan  sise.  As  a  result,  small  business 
credit  needs  4re  going  unmet  in  the  private 
sector.  This  bill  basically  would  bring  to- 
gether small  businesses  and  their  long  term 
credit  needs  with  institutional  investors  who 
have  funds  wHich  could  satisJir  this  need. 

The  Corporjition  would  be  operated  by  a 
permanent  Board  of  Directors  of  9  members 
(five  being  elected  by  the  shareholders  and 
four  being  appointed  by  the  President). 
Stock  in  Veld|i  Sue  would  be  purchased  by  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  would  seek  cap- 
ital fW>m  Velda  Sue. 

A  mlnimuin  of  S30  million  in  stock  sales 
would  be  reqiilred  before  Velda  Sue  could 
commence  business. 

For  purposes  of  eligibility  to  obtain  fi- 
nancings, a  s«iall  business  would  be  defined 
as  one  which,  in  addition  to  being  Independ- 
ently owned  and  operated  and  not  dominant 
in  Its  fleld  of  operations,  qualifies  under  SBA 
loan  standard*  or  which  has  a  net  worth  of  S8 
million  or  lesi.  and  annual  net.  after-tax  in- 
come of  S2  million  or  less. 

Velda  Sue  ^ould  create  a  secondary  mar- 
ket for  small!  business  loans  either  by  pur- 
chasing the  uhderlylng  paper  and  packaging 
it  in  pools  atid  issuing  its  own  securities 
backed  by  tbeke  pools,  or  by  guaranteeing  se- 
curities issue4  by  loan  poolers,  provided  it  is 
backed  by  th4se  loans.  This  paper  would  l>e 
sold  to  institutional  private  investors  such 
as  pension  funds  prol)ably  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  less  than  1  point  more  than  that  paid  by 
the  U.S.  Treaairy. 

Velda  Sue  would  develop  uniform  stand- 
ards for  the  Joans.  In  order  to  establish  a 
market  and  to  promote  quality  loans,  the 
Board  would  qpecify  minimum  standards  for 
them  which  wbuld  include:  a  maximum  prin- 
cipal amount;  a  maximum  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  years  In  the  case  of  land  or  facilities 
and  10  years  i)i  the  case  of  equipment;  a  re- 
quirement thait  the  loan  be  fully  amortized; 
a  requirement  that  the  loan  not  be  in  excess 
of  90%  of  the  value  of  the  asset;  and  a  re- 
quirement that  the  loan  be  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  position  on  the  collateral. 

If  these  conditions  were  met.  the  Corpora- 
tion could  buy  80%  of  the  loan  with  the  orig- 
inating lender  retaining  20%. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to  super- 
vise the  financial  safety  and  soundness  of 
Velda  Sue.  In  essence,  he  would  regulate  its 
operations. 
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Any  paper  issued  by  Velda  Sue  or  guaran- 
teed by  It  would  not  be  federally  guaranteed, 
although  its  Issuance  would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
addition,  in  his  discretion  and  subject  to  the 
appropriation  of  funds,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  a  backstop,  would  be  authorized 
to  purchase  up  to  SI. 5  billion  in  Velda  Sue 
paper,  i.e.,  if  Velda  Sue  needed  additional 
federal  money,  the  government  might  pro- 
vide it  if  the  need  was  justifled. 

The  Corporation  would  be  designed  to  be 
self  supporting  and  would  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  reserve  to  pay  any  losses  it  might 
sustain.  These  reserves  would  be  funded  by 
the  imposition  of  guarantee  fees  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  percent  of  any  loan  guaranteed,  and  Vi 
of  1  percent  of  any  security  representing  a 
pool  of  these  loans. 

Finally.  Velda  Sue  would  be  prohibited  by 
statute  fivm  incurring  more  obligations 
than  an  amount  equal  to  30  times  the 
amount  of  its  capital. 


REQUmiNO  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
TO  ESTABLISH  PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS  AND  GOALS  FOR 
EVERY  SPENDING  CATEGORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  pertonnarK^-based  budget  bill 
that  would  require  Federal  agencies  to  estab- 
lish quantifiable  performarxse  standards  and 
goals  for  every  major  spending  category.  I 
commend  the  following  articles  ttiat  discuss 
the  need  to  make  ttie  Federal  Government 
more  accountable  for  its  spending  decisions: 
Yarobtick  for  the  BrnwET 
(By  Stephen  Green) 

The  tax  revolt  has  forced  lawmakers  to 
think  twice  before  raising  taxes.  What's 
needed  now  is  more  assurance  that  the 
money  collected  trom  the  taxpayers  is  spent 
wisely  and  not  wasted.  It's  time  for  a  new 
revolution— a  performance  revolt— to  force 
the  federal  government  to  function  effec- 
tively. 

As  matters  now  stand,  there  is  no  way  to 
determine  for  certain  whether  the  govern- 
ment Is  spending  the  public's  money  pru- 
dently. The  President  proposes  spending  for 
a  government  program,  and  if  Congress 
agrees,  the  expenditures  begin.  In  too  many 
cases,  the  actual  effect  of  the  spending  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  Lacking  are  specific  cri- 
teria by  which  to  measure  a  program's  suc- 
cesses or  failures. 

This  governmental  deficiency  is  so  glaring 
that  it  is  mystifying  why  it  has  been  toler- 
ated for  so  long.  Sheer  expendlency  may  be 
the  explanation.  Politicians  And  It  desirable 
to  promote  pet  programs,  and  program  man- 
agers find  it  advantageous  to  expand  their 
domains  without  real  accountability  for 
what  has  or  hasn't  been  accomplished. 

Whatever  the  reason,  this  deplorable  state 
of  afCalrs  has  continued  for  too  long.  Now, 
however,  there  Is  hope  for  change.  A  remedy 
has  been  offered  by  Sen.  William  S.  Roth. 
Delaware  Republican,  in  the  form  of  so- 
called  "performance  base  budgeting." 

Under  a  bill  that  Mr.  Roth  intends  to  in- 
troduce when  Congress  convenes,  budget 
laws  for  the  first  time  would  contain  clear 
and  precise  goals— stated  in  measurable 
terms— for  various  programs. 

Instead  of  just  setting  aside  millions  of 
doUan  for  certain  welfare  programs,  legisla- 


tion would  contain  stated  goals  as  to  what 
the  money  is  supposed  to  achieve. 

One  welfare  program  might  promise,  for  in- 
stance, to  place  100.000  welfare  mothers  in 
full-time  employment.  A  Justice  Depart- 
ment program  might  pledge  to  increase  fed- 
eral drug  convictions  by  15  percent.  Such  a 
method  of  budgeting  would  permit  produc- 
tivity to  be  traced  and  performance  meas- 
ured. 

Launching  the  federal  government  into 
performance-based  budgeting  would  not  be  a 
venture  into  unchartered  territory.  Perform- 
ance based  budgeting  does  work.  Its  feasibil- 
ity already  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  few 
local  governments,  most  notably  that  of 
Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

Persuing  the  latest  Sunnyvale  municipal 
budget  is  edifying.  It  reveals  that  the  city 
parks  department  has  promised  to  repair  all 
reported  vandalism  within  three  working 
days  90  percent  of  the  time  in  return  for  an 
appropriation  of  $33,838.  In  law  enforcement, 
the  city  police  department  has  pledged  to  re- 
spond to  all  emergency  calls  in  5.6  minutes 
or  less  90  percent  of  the  time  in  return  for  an 
appropriation  of  KT7.398. 

In  many  ways,  the  complexity  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  cannot  be  comtMired  to  Sunny- 
vale's. But.  as  Sunnyvale  City  Manager  Tom 
Lewcock  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  the  prin- 
ciple of  performance-based  budgeting  "works 
regardless  of  the  slse  of  the  government." 

Performance-based  budgeting  permits  tax- 
payers to  determine  what  they  receive  for 
the  money  they  spend  and  how  the  actual  re- 
sults compare  to  what  should  be  occurring. 
Programs  that  fall  to  live  up  to  promises  can 
be  altered — or  terminated.  Programs  that  do 
work  can  be  expanded. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  logic  in  favor  of 
performance-based  budgeting,  persuading  the 
federal  government  to  adopt  it  will  not  be 
easy.  As  Mr.  Roth  has  explained.  "There  will 
be,  as  there  has  been  In  the  past,  strong  re- 
sistance within  the  agencies  to  being  held 
accountable  for  measurable  results.  Even 
some  In  the  Congress  may  not  relish  the  idea 
of  having  to  tell  the  taxpayers  up  (i-ont  what 
result  to  expect  for  their  tax  dollars  Ani 
then  what  actually  was  accomplished." 

It  will  help  that  Mr.  Roth  appears  to  have 
support  in  the  Bush  administration  for  at 
least  a  pilot  project.  The  White  House  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  agrees  that  the 
concept  is  worth  exploring.  Clearly,  it  is. 
Performance-based  budgeting  could  prove  to 
be  the  long-sought-after  key  to  making  the 
vast  federal  bureaucracy  accountable  at  last. 

Latest  Twist  on  accountabiuty  Asks  To 

See  Tax  Dollars'  Results 

(By  Dana  Priest) 

Unless  suspected  of  financial  shenanigans 
or  subjected  to  the  curiosity  of  a  given  law- 
maker, the  thousands  of  government  pro- 
grams that  gobble  up  the  federal  tax  dollar 
each  year  are  not  routinely  obligated  to 
show  that  they  produce  results. 

Some  administration  officials,  members  of 
Congress  and  public  policy  scholars  argue 
that  the  Intended  results  are  usually  not 
even  defined. 

"We  ask:  Was  the  money  spent,  was  it 
spent  on  time  and  was  it  spent  honestly?" 
said  one  administration  official.  "Rarely  do 
I  see  the  question:  Was  it  spent  effectively?" 

In  the  private  sector,  there  is  the  bottom 
line — the  profit— by  which  a  company's  ex- 
penditures can  be  judged. 

In  the  public  sector,  there  is  no  equivalent. 

"Performance-based  budgeting"  is  the 
newest  incarnation  of  a  decades-old  attempt 
to  get  federal  agencies  to  define  and  then 


live  up  to  a  set  of  program  goals  subject  to 
internal  and  congressional  scrutiny. 

Sen.  William  V.  Roth  Jr.  (R-Del.).  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  <3ovemmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  introduced  legislation 
to  call  on  agencies  to  do  just  that.  The  idea 
has  attracted  interest  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  The  committee  has 
tentatively  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter for  late  Iiiay.  Rep.  Jerry  Lewis  (R-Callf.) 
plans  to  Introduce  a  House  version  of  the  bill 
Tuesday. 

In  performance-based  budgeting,  a  pro- 
gram's funding  would  be  linked  to  measur- 
able objectives  developed  by  its  staff,  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress.  After  i)erform- 
ance  goals  were  specified,  agency  records, 
special  surveys  and  other  data  would  be  used 
to  measure  how  close  a  given  prognm  had 
come  to  reaching  its  goals. 

Along  with  the  Chief  Financial  OfRcers 
Act  of  1990.  whose  goal  is  to  create  more  fi- 
nancial accountability  within  each  depart- 
ment and  agency,  the  proposed  Federal  Pro- 
gram Performance  Standards  and  Ooals  Act 
of  1961  is  an  example  of  Congress's  desire  to 
bring  Increased  accountability  into  the  budg- 
eting and  spending  process. 

Scandals  at  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department,  the  savings  and  loan 
debacle  and  abuses  in  the  Pentagon  procure- 
ment i>roces8  recently  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  government's  financial  account- 
ability. 

To  enhance  the  financial  management 
functions  of  OMB.  the  Chief  Financial  Offi- 
cers Act  establishes  a  deputy  director  of 
management  and  an  Office  of  Federal  Finan- 
cial Management  within  OMB.  It  also  re- 
quires each  executive  department  and  agen- 
cy to  designate  a  "chief  financial  onicer"  to 
oversee  financial  activities  and  to  produce 
an  annual  audited  financial  statement. 

Performance-based  budgeting  takes  the  no- 
tion of  financial  accountability  one  step  fur- 
ther: Shouldn't  government  also  be  respon- 
sible for  making  a  difference  with  the  money 
it  spends? 

Sweden.  Canada.  Britain.  Australia  and 
Denmark  use  performance  budgeting.  The 
city  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  has  been  measuring 
its  performance  for  two  decades.  Phoenix. 
Dayton.  Ohio.  Florida  and  Oregon  also  are 
using  the  method  or  are  planning  to  do  so. 

Oregon  has  established  160  measurable 
goals  to  help  legislators  keep  track  of  the 
state's  progress  over  the  next  20  years.  The 
goals  include:  Oregonlans  who  commute  to 
and  fl*om  work  during  peak  hours  in  other 
than  a  single-occupancy  vehicle  will  be  29 
percent  in  1990,  40  percent  in  1995.  50  percent 
in  2000  and  60  percent  by  2010. 

Wood  and  lumt>er  sector  employees  in- 
volved in  manufacturing  products  trom  wool 
and  lumber  once  it  leaves  the  mill  will  be  28 
percent  in  1990.  39  percent  in  1995,  46  percent 
in  aOOO  and  50  percent  in  2010.  Overall  crimes 
per  1.000  Oregonlans  per  year  will  be  144  in 
1990,  100  in  1996.  65  in  2000.  50  in  2010. 

Duncan  Wyse.  executive  director  of  the  Or- 
egon Progress  Board,  which  put  the  program 
together  and  has  presented  it  to  the  state 
legislature  for  approval  this  session,  said  the 
report  card  system  will  help  focus  the  state's 
bureaucracy  on  the  agreed-upon  goals. 

"It  creates  accountability  in  the  budget 
process,  a  discipline  that  doesn't  really 
exist,"  said  Wyse. 

The  idea  is  not  without  its  critics.  Some 
government  managers  fear  it  will  simply  add 
another  layer  of  paperwork  and  record-keep- 
ing to  their  chores,  interfering  with  the  real 
work  at  hand. 

"The  issue  should  never  be  whether  you 
can  measure  something,  but  how  do  you  use 
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the  measures."  said  Allen  Schick,  professor 
St  the  School  of  Public  Admlnistnttion  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  "The  federal 
government  Is  a  massive  data  collection  and 
measuring  machine.  The  question  is  how  do 
you  ^t  the  government  to  use  the  data  in  a 
meaningful  way?" 

Schick  argues  that  the  most  successful  at- 
tempts at  iwrformance-based  budgeting, 
which  has  gone  under  different  names  over 
the  decades,  work  best  when  the  goals  of  an 
a^ncy  are  concrete,  such  as  how  many  roads 
should  be  repaved  In  a  given  year  and  at 
what  cost. 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  getting  Con- 
gress to  accept  responsibility  for  what  the 
government  actually  accomplishes  with  the 
money  It  siwnds. 

"Will  the  appropriating  committees  really 
care?"  Schick  asked.  "They  control  the  in- 
puts, but  they  don't  control  the  outputs; 
that's  the  operational  definition  of  a  politi- 
cian." 

Bruce  Johnson,  assistant  director  for  budg- 
et issues  at  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
said  measuring  performance  "would  make 
the  actions  of  the  executive  branch  more  ac- 
countable and  call  for  Congress  to  be  more 
specific  as  to  what  they  want"  trom  an  agen- 
cy. 

OAO  plana  to  study  performance-based 
budgeting  as  it  is  being  used  on  the  state  and 
local  levels. 
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after  the!  Tuifcish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  Since 
1974,  Turkish  troops  have  kept  Varosha  and 
Famagusta  sealed  off  from  tt>elr  former,  Greek 
Cypriot  rjskJents.  Tfiese  once-txistling  cities 
on  ttie  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus  are  now  ghost 
towns,  w^ich  are  quickly  falling  into  ruin.  Tfie 
people  of  Cyprus  are  in  danger  of  tosing  many 
centuries  of  cultural  heritage  tiecause  of  tfie 
Turkish  occupation  of  these  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Turkish  Government 
in  norttietfi  Cyprus  to  take  tfie  first  step  toward 
peace  tjylallowirig  the  residents  of  these  cities 
to  return  j  to  their  homes  in  accordance  with 
U.N.  Secirity  Council  Resolution  550.  Such  a 
move  wouk)  set  the  stage  for  a  permanent 
settlemert  that  woukj  safeguard  tfie  rights  of 
minority  Turkish  Cypriots,  while  allowing  dis- 
placed Greek  Cypriots  to  return  to  their  homes 
in  nortfietti  Cyprus.  Once  the  stalemate  is  Ixo- 
ken,  reptesentatives  from  tioth  sides  can 
begin  wooing  toward  a  tong-term  settlement. 
A  reopening  of  Varosha  and  Famagusta  couW 
provide  the  momentum  needed  to  resolve 
other  disputes,  such  as  tfie  questk>n  of  conv 
pensation  for  Greek  Cypriot  refugees.  A  just 
peace  wi|  prevail  only  after  agreements  are 
reached  on  the  resettlement  of  refugees  and 
otfier  issiiBS  related  to  tfie  Turtdsh  occupatkm 
of  Cyprus, 
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A  CALL  FOR  ACTION  ON  CYPRUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wtK)  are  seeking  a  peaceful,  just  settle- 
mert  to  the  crisis  of  a  divkied  Cypms.  In 
1974,  Turkish  troops  invaded  this  island  natnn 
in  tfie  Eastern  Mediten^nean  and  occupied 
the  northern  third  of  the  country.  Since  then, 
Cyprus  has  remained  dMded  despite  numer- 
ous meetings  between  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriot  leaders  and  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Turkish  troops  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
CouncH. 

Now,  however,  a  window  of  opportunity  for 
Cyprus  has  opened  in  the  wake  of  America's 
mititary  vk^tory  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf  war.  That 
Wumph  has  enhanced  the  chances  for  resolv- 
ing the  Cyprus  conflka  because  the  war  has 
brougM  cfoser  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Turkey. 

RecenMy,  I  joined  more  than  40  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  signing  a  let- 
ter urging  PreskJent  Bush  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  resolve  the  crisis  of  divkled  Cyprus. 
Since  then,  I  was  pleased  to  leam  that  the 
subject  of  Cypns  was  discussed  in  detail  dur- 
ing recent  talcs  between  Mr.  Bush  and  Turtdsh 
President  Turgi4  OzaJ.  I  am  now  hopeful  that 
President  Bush  will  foltow  through  with  his  ef- 
loits  to  resolve  the  Cyprus  confSct,  wheh  re- 
mains as  an  obstacle  to  reiattons  between  the 
United  Slates  md  Turkey. 

If  the  Preskleni  makes  the  Cypms  conflct  a 
priority  of  our  foreign  polcy,  then  I  am  sure 
owgyemment  can  assist  in  efforts  to  make 
moanlngful  progress  on  tfiis  issue. 

One  starting  point  that  couW  lead  to  a 
brtakttwough  in  the  Cyprus  confltot  concerns 
(he  repadiaMui  of  refugees  wtw  were  forced 
oU  of  cities  such  as  Varosha  and  Famagusta 


INTROriUCTION  OF  THE  DESIGN  IN- 
NOVATION AND  TECHNOLOGY 
ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previouW^order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
is  recogriiized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEi>HARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wel- 
come tfie;  opportunity  to  introduce  legislation 
once  ag^in  with  Mr.  Moorhead,  Minority 
Leader  Michel,  and  dozens  of  our  colleagues 
from  both  skies  of  the  aisle,  which  Is  intended 
to  address  an  important  piece  of  the  American 
competitiveness  puzzle.  At  tfie  urging  of  our 
GATT  negotiators  arxl  our  trading  partners, 
wfio  are  Currently  involved  in  important  talks 
on  Intellectual  property  rights  issues,  we  are 
introducing  an  improved  verskxi  of  design  pro- 
tectton  legislation.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  our  coiintry  to  ensure  that  original  designs, 
tfie  area  wfiere  competitive  edge  will  be 
gained  or  lost  in  the  future,  will  be  safe  from 
piracy  by  $ome  of  our  trading  partners. 

The  Unled  States  has  excelled  and  contin- 
ues to  exiel  at  designing  products.  However, 
this  capatiility  is  not  adequately  protected 
under  U.$.  law.  It  is  time  that  the  United 
States  act  to  stem  the  tosses  in  export  sales 
and  jobs  ^t  result  from  inadequate  intellec- 
tual prop«ty  protectton  and  product  counter- 
feiting tiy  our  trading  partners.  A  strong  and 
property  enforced  design  protectton  law  will  be 
a  great  asset  to  our  country's  performance  in 
making  products  more  appealing  and  selling 
them  in  tfie  worid  market 

As  many  remember,  last  year  the  House  Ju- 
dkaary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Intellec- 
tual Prop«ily  hekl  3  days  of  hearings  on  de- 
sign legisfetton.  As  a  result  of  the  testimony 
presented  during  tfiose  hearings  we  have 
made  a  number  of  modificatkHis  in  tfie  verston 
of  ttie  legislatton  we  are  introducing  today. 
These  changes  narrow  the  scope  of  the  bill 
and  deal  ynth  some  of  the  concerns  raised 


during  the  he^ngs.  Highlights  of  tfie  changes 
are  as  foltows: 

First,  we  heve  required  that  protected  de- 
signs meet  a  standards  of  "originality"  if  ttiey 
are  to  be  protected.  To  meet  this  test  a  design 
must  be  the  result  of  a  designer's  creative  en- 
deavor that  provktes  a  "distinguishatjie  vari- 
atton  over  prior  work  pertaining  to  similar  arti- 
cles." This  variatton  must  be  more  than  trivial 
and  must  not  have  been  copied  from  another 
source.  This  standard  of  originality  strengtfiens 
language  refined  from  H.R.  3017  as  intro- 
duced in  the  101st  Congress,  making  it  clear 
that  a  "shaped  pattern,  or  configuratton  whteh 
has  become  Standard,  common,  prevalent  or 
ordinary  canfiot  be  protected  under  the  bill. 
Thus,  merely  generic  designs  cannot  be  re- 
packaged and  registered  under  this  bill.  Many 
typtoal  items  such  as  coffee  cups,  plates  and 
other  consumer  items  with  a  standard  sfiape 
woukJ  not  be  protected  unless  some  original 
design  content  were  added. 

Second,  we  have  expanded  the  so-called 
parts  interfit  eKernptton  to  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage the  continuation  of  a  dynamc  U.S. 
after  martcet  ifepair  parts  industry.  Under  the 
new  bill  the  "hiecfiantoal  interface,  perimeter, 
or  envetope  testricttons  necessary  to  permit 
the  physKal  ^nd  functtonal  substihjtion  of  an 
arttole"  cannot  be  protected  by  a  design  and 
registration.  This  means  ttiat  companies  whk:h 
manufacture  and  sell  replacement  hard  parts 
for  automotive  and  ottier  products  may  con- 
tinue to  do  sd,  even  if  the  original  equipment 
part  is  protected  under  the  bill.  The  bill  will  be 
limited  to  its  purpose  of  preventing  tfie  pure  pi- 
racy or  knock-off  of  a  protected  design.  Of 
course,  H  the  design  is  dictated  solely  by  a 
utilitarian  functkKi  it  cannot  be  protected  at  all. 

In  addition,  we  have  added  to  the  protec- 
ttons  already  built  into  the  bill  for  distributors 
and  retailers  y»fho  innoceritty  trade  in  infringing 
products.  Ttiei  new  bill  gives  sellers  and  dis- 
triixitors  the  rigfit  to  sue  for  damages  including 
tost  profits,  cost  of  materials  and  good  will,  as 
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Also,  we  haire  made  it  clear  that  publisfters 
will  not  be  subject  to  infringement  actions  for 
reproducing,  modifying  or  distributing  printed 
materials  even  if  tfiese  materials  contain  an  irv 
fringing  typeface.  The  aggrieved  party  will 
have  to  seek  bis  or  her  remedy  from  the  per- 
son who  actually  infringed  the  typeface  itself. 

Finally,  in  tfie  unusual  cases  wfiere  a  design 
may  be  eligible  for  protectton  under  copyright 
or  patent  laws,  we  require  that  the  registrant 
for  design  protectton  forego  protectton  under 
those  other  statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  limited  the  effect  of 
this  legislatton  to  its  very  nan-ow  purpose — 
preventing  the  pure  and  simple  theft  of  the 
creative  effort^  of  American  designers  and 
workers.  i 

The  Design  |lnnovatk>n  and  Technotogy  Act 
of  1991  will  gHre  Americans  the  same  right  to 
reap  rewards  from  tfieir  creative  endeavors  as 
tfiose  now  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  nearty  every 
other  industrialzed  natton  on  Earth.  While  nor- 
mally it  is  the  'United  States  whtoh  is  leading 
the  worid  in  the  legal  protectton  of  creative  en- 
deavor, we  ara  still  living  with  an  archak:  I9th 
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century  system  in  the  case  of  original  designs. 
And,  we  have  rightfully  tteen  criticized  by 
some  of  our  important  trading  partners  for  pro- 
moting design  piracy.  The  tiiN  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  wil  give  the  United  States  a  worid- 
dass  design  law  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

In  this  light  I  look  forward  to  woridng  with 
the  House  Judniary  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intellectual  Property  and  its  new  chair- 
man, Mr.  Hughes  to  hold  hearings  on  and 
pass  design  legislation  in  a  timely  manner.  We 
nrxjst  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  encourage 
and  enhance  American  competitiveness. 
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A      TRIBUTE      TO      BARBER      CON- 
ABLE'S  DISTINGUISHED  CAREER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevlouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman flrom  New  York  [Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter] is  recognized  for  GO  minutes. 

Mb.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  honored  to  orga- 
nize this  special  order  to  i>ay  tribute  to 
an  extraordinary  man,  a  predecessor  of 
mine,  and  a  neighbor.  Barber  Conable. 
For  20  years,  Mr.  Conable  represented 
the  people  of  New  York's  30th  District 
with  remarkable  distinction.  Last 
month,  Mr.  Conable  announced  his 
plans  to  retire  fi^m  the  World  Bank, 
where  he  has  served  as  President  for 
the  last  5  years.  As  Mr.  Conable  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  World  Bank,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  take  the  time  to 
consider  the  legacy  he  has  left  us. 

Barl>er  Conable  has  l>een  serving  his 
country  for  almost  50  years.  From  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  military  dur- 
ing two  wars  to  his  celebrated  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  his 
leadership  at  the  World  Bank.  Barl>er 
Conable  has  always  answered  the  call 
when  his  country  needed  him. 

He  finished  his  undergraduate  studies 
at  Cornell  University  in  just  3  years, 
and,  at  the  age  of  19.  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He  was 
a  first  lieutenant  by  the  time  he  helped 
launch  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima.  After 
serving  with  the  occupation  forces  in 
Japan,  he  returned  to  Cornell  to  study 
law,  graduating  with  honors.  When  the 
Korean  war  l>egan,  once  again  Barl>er 
Conable  answered  his  country's  call. 
Following  the  Korean  war.  Barber  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve for  »)  years,  retiring  in  1972  with 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

Had  Barber  Conable  limited  his  pub- 
lic service  to  military  duty,  this  Na- 
tion would  still  owe  him  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude. But  we  are  all  grateful  that  Mr. 
Conable  chose  to  serve  his  State  and 
his  Nation,  first  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  and  then  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues recall  the  respect  Mr.  Conable 
garnered  firom  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
during  his  remarkable  two  decades  in 
the  House.  One  of  the  House's  most  ar- 
ticulate spokesmen  and  a  masterful 
legislator.  Barber  Conable  served  New 
York's  30th  District  well. 


But  Barber  Conable 's  finest  accom- 
plishment, and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree 
with  me,  was  that  he  married  well.  His 
wife  Charlotte  shares  the  love  and  re- 
spect Barter  enjoys.  She  is  admired  for 
her  dedication  to  the  rights  of  women 
throughout  the  world  and  for  her  lead- 
ership and  courage  to  make  changes. 

But  despite  their  national  reputa- 
tions, both  Barber  and  Charlotte  were 
known  for  their  special  attention  to 
local  needs.  Barlier  is  greeted  with  gen- 
uine warmth  and  affection  in  his  native 
New  York  because,  despite  his  success 
in  Washington,  and  in  the  world,  he  has 
never  forgotten  his  small-town  roots. 
Barber  Conable  has  always  kept  in 
touch  with  the  people  back  home,  re- 
turning at  every  available  opportunity. 

He  was  never  too  busy  or  too  impor- 
tant to  talk  with  and  listen  to  his  con- 
stituents, especially  the  youngest 
among  them.  For  instance,  when  a 
local  schoolboy  suggested  a  holiday 
honoring  the  inventors  of  popcorn  and 
ice  cream.  Mr.  Conable  responded  with 
his  usual  wit,  "Your  proposal  is  an  un- 
derstandable  suggestion  from  a  young 
man  with  a  taste  for  the  good  things  in 
life.  This  probably  has  not  heen  ap- 
proved because,  as  meritorious  as  those 
contributions  are,  they  are  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  dominant,  unique 
developments  influencing  the  course  of 
a  nation." 

Mr.  Conable  was  able  to  win  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  his  constituents 
because,  at  heart,  he  never  really  left 
Rochester  and  its  nearby  towns.  Over 
the  last  30  years,  he  has  literally  l>e- 
come  a  legend  in  his  own  time,  a  legend 
built  on  thousands  and  thousands  of 
meetings,  speeches,  rallies,  tours,  and 
debates.  He  has  answered  letters,  taken 
phone  calls,  talked  to  children,  chatted 
with  their  parents,  and  listened  to 
their  grandparents  reminisce.  To  this 
day.  he  continues  his  regular  habit  of 
getting  together  with  his  long-time 
fWends  and  neighbors  for  some  fine 
food  and  good  company.  In  short,  he 
has  become  a  fixture  in  many  people's 
lives. 

Even  when  he  moved  on  to  become 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  he  still 
made  a  point  of  making  it  home  for  his 
annual  Fourth  of  July  appearance  in 
the  Genesee  Country  Museum,  where 
he  continued  his  traditional  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
performance  has  been  so  convincing,  in 
fact,  that  the  crowd  often  booed  the 
King  of  England.  Of  course,  in  tsrpical 
style,  Mr.  Conable  added  his  own  touch 
to  that  important  document,  stating 
that  "all  men — and  women — are  cre- 
ated equal." 

His  constituents  counted  on  Mr.  Con- 
able for  everything  from  selling  tickete 
at  the  firefighters  carnival  to  officiat- 
ing a  snowshoe  race,  trom  dedicating  a 
nursing  home  to  helping  out  a  church 
auction.  As  Mr.  Conable  explained  it, 
"I'm  a  country  boy." 


An  avid  collector  of  artifacts  firom 
Native  American  tribes  of  New  York's 
Finger  Lakes  region,  a  number  of 
tomahawks  adorned  his  congressional 
office,  never  failing  to  impress  visitors. 
He  also  has  been  known  to  engage  in 
lengthy  conversations  with  other  col- 
lectors of  tomahawks,  masks,  bead 
works,  and  other  artifacts. 

Moving  his  desk  was  no  easy  task  ei- 
ther. The  antique  desk,  well  over  100 
years  old,  is  about  6  feet  tall  and 
weighs  500  pounds.  The  magnificent 
desk  boasts  more  than  100  comitart- 
ments  and  cubby  holes.  It  was  quite  a 
conversation  piece  in  Mr.  Conable's  of- 
fice, particularly  since  he  bought  the 
desk  in  1959  for  $25,  after  talking  the 
owner  down  from  the  original  S50  ask- 
ing price.  The  desk  is  now  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  It  has  been  described 
by  Barber  Conable  himself  as  "a  cross 
between  a  juke  box  and  an  altar." 

His  sense  of  history  and  love  of  tradi- 
tion could  also  t)e  found  in  his  collec- 
tion of  rare  prints  of  the  Capitol.  These 
were  graciously  donated  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  by  Mr.  Conable  when  he 
left. 

Of  course,  his  home  In  the  town  of 
Alexander.  45  minutes  southwest  of 
Rochester,  is  just  as  interesting  as  his 
office  was.  His  150-year-old  farmhouse 
is  filled  with  antiques,  rare  l>ooks,  and 
Native  American  artifacts.  The  Con- 
able homestead  also  boasts  a  magnifi- 
cent garden,  with  about  90  varieties  of 
trees  that  Barl)er  planted  himself. 

Mr.  Conable,  a  consummate  Amer- 
ican, never  forgot  his  roots,  and  he 
brought  the  wisdom  of  life  in  a  small 
town  to  the  Nation's  capital.  There  are 
few  legislators  who  have  garnered  such 
universal  respect  fi-om  their  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  party  or  ideol- 
ogy, as  Barber  Conable  has.  Adept  at 
the  art  of  compromise,  quick  to  grasp 
both  the  intricacy  of  tax  legislation 
and  the  laws  of  politics,  Mr.  Conable 
sought  his  goals  with  graceful  dili- 
gence. 

In  particular,  he  was  a  driving  force 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He 
joined  the  committee  during  his  second 
term,  and  became  ranking  minority 
member  in  1977.  To  do  so,  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  a  leadership  position  on  his 
party's  policy  committee,  but  the  deci- 
sion was  not  a  difficult  one.  He  told  his 
'^onsitituents.  "The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ie  a  great  place  for  someone 
interested  in  legislating,  in  my  mind 
the  reason  for  being  here,  so  I  made  it 
my  preference."  His  hard  work  on  the 
committee  produced  many  successes, 
beginning  with  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act,  which  helped 
channel  Federal  money  to  lower  levels 
of  government,  a  result  of  2  years  of 
hard  work. 

a  1850 

Dvuring  his  congressional  career,  Mr. 
Conable  also  lea  his  nuu-k  on  the  Joint 
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Economic  Committee,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  the  Ethics  Committee,  and 
the  President's  Conmilsslon  on  Social 
Security  Refonn. 

But  his  accomplishments  were  not 
limited  to  committee  work.  Mr.  Con- 
able  was  one  of  the  leading  sponsors  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
which  helped  bring  more  accountabil- 
ity to  Congress  by  instituting  a  host  of 
reforms,  including  the  public  disclo- 
sure of  committee  votes.  He  applied 
this  legislative  expertise  to  a  variety 
of  tasks,  from  reforming  Social  Secu- 
rity to  supporting  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Conable  brought  not  Just  intel- 
ligence and  thoughtfulness  to  his  work 
In  the  House,  but  also  a  remarkable 
sense  of  humor.  He  became  famous  for 
his  "doodles,"  intricate  drawings  he 
sketched  in  long  committee  hearings. 
He  joked  that  witnesses  loved  to  tes- 
tify before  him  because  they  thought 
he  was  an  avid  note-taker.  When  a 
news  reporter  broke  the  "doodle 
story,"  Mr.  Conable  declined  to  furnish 
an  example  of  his  art  work  because,  he 
Bald,  "I'm  afraid  that  some  psychia- 
trist would  get  hold  of  it  and  determine 
that  the  convolutions  of  my  mind  de- 
serve fturther  analysis."  Once  his  secret 
was  exposed,  however.  Mr.  Conable's 
doodles  even  managed  to  generate  a 
little  extra  cash  for  a  good  cause.  At  a 
fUndraising  auction,  a  local  church  in 
New  York  State  got  S30  for  a  famous 
Conable  doodle.  His  doodles  were  also 
displayed  at  the  Hays-Adams  Hotel  in 
Washington,  DC. 

In  1964,  after  20  years  of  extraor- 
dinary service,  Mr.  Conable  announced 
his  retirement  ftom  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  citing  the  need  for 
new  generations  to  add  their  voices  and 
ideas  to  the  democratic  process.  He  ex- 
plained, "Everyone  has  his  own  time- 
ftume;  for  me,  20  years  Is  long  enough," 
Mr.  Conable's  departure  was  grreeted 
with  regret  f^m  colleagues  and  con- 
stituents alike.  I  can  tell  you  from  per- 
sonal experience,  he  left  big  shoes  to  be 
filled. 

Less  than  2  years  later,  he  came  out 
of  retirement  to  run  the  World  Bank, 
which  provides  more  than  $20  billion  in 
loans  and  grants  to  developing  nations 
around  the  world  and  plays  a  major 
role  In  the  world's  economic  system. 
He  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  Bank, 
which  has  over  150  member  nations, 
challenging  old  procedures  and  struc- 
tures. By  all  accounts,  the  Bank  has 
thrived  under  his  guidance. 

Mr.  Conable  has  made  fighting  pov- 
erty in  developing  nations  the  World 
Bank's  top  priority,  arguing  that  cer- 
tain social  needs  must  be  met  before  a 
developing  nation's  economy  can  suc- 
cenAilly  grow.  Recognizing  that  the 
role  of  women  in  developing  coimtries 
had  long  been  ignored,  Mr.  Conable  cre- 
ated a  woman  in  develojanent  division. 
He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  wom- 
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en's  hfealth  care  and  a  vigorous  pro- 
ponent of  family  planning. 

The  World  Bank,  under  Mr.  Conable's 
leadership,  has  also  made  great  strides 
in  prcitecting  the  environment  in  the 
developing  world.  He  created  a  new  de- 
partment for  environmental  issues, 
staffe4  it  with  50  specialists,  and  began 
producing  environmental  impact  state- 
ments! for  World  Bank  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amplet  of  the  innovative  approach  Bar- 
ber C<^nable  has  taken  to  address  the 
many  daunting  problems  faced  by  de- 
velop! ig  countries.  His  contributions 
to  th«  World  Bank,  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  to  his  coimtry  over  his  life- 
time tiave  been  innumerable.  I  am 
please  1  to  consider  him  a  fMend. 

Mr.  E  OEHLERT.  There  is  an  old  saying,  Mr. 
Speake  r,  "Everyman's  work,  whether  it  be  lit- 
erature or  music  or  pictures  or  architecture  or 
anything  else,  is  always  a  portrait  of  himself." 

Toda^,  we  pay  tribute  to  Bartier  Conable, 
Jr.,  up(|n  his  retirement  as  president  of  World 
Bank.  Barber's  career,  a  career  that  has 
spanned  over  40  years,  from  attorney  to  Corv 
gressm^,  to  business  leader  to  World  Bank 
preskJert,  is  a  portrait  of  a  man,  a  master- 
piece of  publk:  servKO,  dedk^tion,  tiard  wodt, 
and  most  importantly,  caring,  not  only  for  the 
job  that  he  did,  but  a  genuine  k>ve  for  the  peo- 
ple he  ^t  ak>r)g  the  way. 

A  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives jrom  western  New  York  from  1965  to 
1985.  Barber  sen/ed  18  years  on  the  Ways 
arxi  Means  Committee,  the  last  8  years  as 
ranking  Repubican.  The  Congressman  acted 
in  various  capacities  for  ttie  Republcan  lead- 
ership, including  chairman  of  the  Republtoan 
researdi,  and  polcy  panels.  The  Empire  State 
lawmaMer  also  utilized  his  skills  as  a  member 
of  the  joint  EcoTKxnc,  House  Budget  and  Eth- 
ics Coftimittees.  WNIe  in  Congress  he  served 
as  a  s#nkx  feltow  at  tt>e  American  Enterprise 
Institut9.  arxl  as  a  distinguished  professor  at 
the  Unil«rsity  of  Rochester. 

Ttiert's  also  an  old  saying,  "Nice  guys  finish 
last"  Well,  whoever  sakj  that  obviously  never 
met  Bart>er  Conable. 

Durirtg  his  two  decades  on  the  Hill  he  devel- 
oped many  ctose  and  valued  friendships,  irv 
duding  another  with  a  Congressman  from 
Texas  ftamed  George  Bush.  The  two  becan>e 
friends  wt>en  the  young  lawmakers  sat  to- 
gether on  the  Ways  and  Means  panel.  It  was 
through  this  friendship  that  he  met  Jim  Baker. 
Bart)er  Conabte  remained  so  ctose  to  Mr. 
Bush  ttiat  he  t>ecame  chairman  of  Ns  cam- 
paign f  nance  committee  in  1980.  George 
Bush,  Barber  Conable,  and  Jim  Baker — dear 
arxi  lasting  relatkMiships  that  grow  stronger 
everyday. 

His  (itfeer  in  Congress  at  full  tilt  at  the  cen- 
ter of  power  in  Washington,  Barber  surprised 
everyone  when  he  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1985. 
"For  mb,"  he  said  "20  years  is  kxig  enough." 

FoOaiwing  work  on  the  boards  of  four  multi- 
natkxia  corporatkxtt  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Excharige,  as  well  as  service  to  ttie  Natk>n  on 
four  Presidential  commissk>ns,  in  July  of  1986 
BartMr.  began  his  terni  as  president  of  ttie 
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iark  Group.  His  objective:  to  promote 


eoonot  lie  devekipment  in  devetoping  member 


countries.  Described  by  many  as  an  kJealist 
who  expect!  ttie  best  from  his  people,  the  job 
was  a  goodlfit  He  directed  ttie  huge  institutkxi 
to  alleviate  f)overty  as  its  top  priority.  He  point- 
ed out  that  population  growth  in  the  Third 
Worid  had  t^  be  limited  to  cope  with  the  moral 
outrage  of  wklespread  poverty  in  poorer  coun- 
tries. 

He  emphasized  the  need  to  control  popu- 
lation arKJ  |)ive  special  heed  to  ttie  problems 
of  women  internationally.  A  repeated  ttieme  of 
his  speectias  became  ttie  linkage  of  women's 
problems  to  ttiose  of  family,  health  and  edu- 
catnn.        ! 

Bart)er  renewed  the  organization's  commit- 
ment to  ediicational  devek>pment  and  worked 
to  double  the  institution's  lending  for  educatkm 
projects.  Ha  urged  ail  member  nation's  to  "lay 
the  foundation  for  a  new  and  effective  alliance, 
committed  to  ensuring  ttiat  the  people  of  this 
world  ...  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  fun- 
damental ri^ht  to  educatx>n." 

In  a  Man^h  1990  speech  to  an  international 
conference  on  education.  Barber  Conable  out- 
lined his  vision: 

Reducln^lpoverty  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  de- 
velopment process  and  central  to  the  World 
Bank's  mission  .  .  .  The  iwor  cannot  join  in 
the  strugTRie  a^inst  poverty  unless  they  are 
equipped  tq  Identify  opportunities,  and  seize 
them  ...  I  (Education)  la  crucial  to  the 
empowerment  of  people. 

While  at  i^  ttie  Worid  Bank,  Conable  was 
gutsy  enough  to  call  attention  to  how  much 
money  Third  Worid  natk>n's  were  spending  on 
armaments,  opposed  to  human  resources  de- 
vek>pment.  His  futuristk:  thinking  is  now  recog- 
nized as  pqrtKulariy  on  the  martt  as  the  worid 
views  in  hdrror  the  havoc  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  wnught  to  his  people.  Barber  sakl  it 
best:  I 

Governments  must  be  willing  to  shift  re- 
sources fropi  socially  less  productive  uses — 
such  as  defense  and  subsidies  for  public  en- 
terprises— t^  human  resource  development. 

Mr.  Con^e  heard,  and  responded  to,  the 
growing  defnarxl  in  the  poor  countries  to  the 
necessity  ^f  making  sure  that  the  bank's 
money,  as  it  financed  constructxHi  activities 
around  the  worid,  dkinl  destroy  ttie  envirorv- 
ment.  FolkiVving  in  ttie  footsteps  of  Republnan 
environmertaiists  like  Theodore  Roosevelt  he 
drove  Wort^l  Bank  k>an  offk^rs  to  conskier  ttie 
potentially  riegative  effects  on  ttie  environment 
of  its  operations  around  the  gksbe. 

During  his  last  2  years,  Bartier  took  an  ac- 
tive role  in  helping  to  seek  detit  reductkm  for 
poorer  coufitries.  He  also  kept  an  open  mind 
to  the  pos^lity  that  the  Soviet  Unk>n  might 
join  or  be  associated  in  some  way  with  the 
Worid  Bank,  and  its  sister  institutkxi,  the  Inter- 
natkxial  Monetary  Fund. 

With  his  {friends  on  Capitol  Hill,  Barber  ac- 
complished a  major  objective,  with  his  oU 
friend  Baker's  backing:  an  unprecedented 
boost  of  ttie  bank's  capital,  over  several  years, 
from  S90  to  $174  bHlun.  He  led  a  reorganiza- 
tkxi  for  an  institutkxi  ttiat  now  provxies  more 
than  $20  bllkxi  a  year  in  k>ans  and  grants  to 
ttie  world's  poorest  countries  and  serves  as  a 
pillar  of  ttie  gk)bal  economc  system. 

At  ttie  age  of  68.  and  after  5  years  on  ttie 
job,  it  is  agiun  time  to  move  on.  Reflecting  on 
his  time  wth  the  Worid  Bank,  he  sakl.  "I'm 
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pleased  witti  what  we  were  able  to  acconv 
pKsh,  especially  in  terms  of  care  for  the  envi- 
rorwnenl  and  attention  to  the  problems  of 
women."  Pulled  by  a  desire  to  spend  more 
time  with  the  family,  in  September  Bartwr  wilt 
retire  from  his  post  to  his  home  in  Alexander, 
NY,  with  his  wife  Charlotte,  to  sperxl  more 
time  with  ttieir  three  daughters,  a  son,  and 
grandchHc^en. 

Barber  Conable's  wodt  at  the  World  Bank, 
as  in  every  undertaking  he  entered  in  his  dte- 
tinguished  career,  is  based  on  a  tove  for  the 
institutkxi,  and  those  that  work  there.  Now  in 
his  retirement  he  deservedly  has  time  to  pur- 
sue his  ottier  kwes,  whKh  include  among 
other  things,  a  coHectkxi  of  Indian  artifacts, 
quotatk>ns  from  Shakespeare,  and  studying 
ttie  ups  and  downs  of  tt>e  Stock  Market 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  gather  to  salute 
a  man  and  his  career.  A  career,  that  wfien  ex- 
amined is  triumphed  not  only  by  the  positkxis 
he  achieved  and  the  dednated  service  to  his 
country,  but  more  ImportarTtly  by  those  who 
were  privileged  to  have  met  him,  and  have 
had  ttie  chance  to  learn  tfie  deep  resources  of 
his  friendship. 

An  early  historian,  commenting  on  attributes 
of  pJbdc  servk»,  once  wrote: 

Real  excellence,  indeed,  is  most  recognized 
when  most  openly  looked  into;  and  in  really 
good  men.  nothing  which  meets  the  eyes  of 
external  observers  so  truly  deserves  their  ad- 
miration, as  their  dally  common  life  does 
with  that  of  their  nearer  friends. 

Barber  Conable  is  truly  an  example  for  us 
an  of  real  excellence  in  puUc  service,  and  I 
wish  him  weH  in  his  retirement 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It's  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in  participating  in 
this  tribute  to  Barber  Conable.  As  we  know, 
Bart)er,  one  of  western  New  York's  most  ac- 
complished arxj  admired  publk:  servants,  will 
retire  after  a  5-year  term  as  president  of  the 
World  Bank  on  September  1. 

Bart)er  Conatile's  career  at  the  WorW  Bank 
has  t>een  detinguished  by  an  extensive  list  of 
accomplishments  ttiat  focused  its  resources 
on  areas  such  as  poverty,  the  environment, 
women's  issues,  and  Eastern  European  recov- 
ery. 

Bart>er  Conat)le's  presidency  at  ttie  World 
Bank  capped  a  k>ng  arxJ  successful  career  as 
an  elected  offcial  at  various  levels  of  goverrv 
ment  in  New  York.  Barber  served  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  during  WorVJ  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean Wan  he  then  remained  in  the  reserves 
for  over  20  years.  In  November  of  1962,  Bar- 
ber was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Senate 
wtiere  he  heM  the  53d  District  Senate  seat  for 
one  term.  He  was  next  elected  as  U.S.  Corv 
gressman  from  New  York's  30lh  Congres- 
sk)nal  District  in  1964.  During  Ns  20  years  In 
Congress,  he  dntinguished  himself  as  the 
senior  minority  member  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  as  a  highly  r«- 
speded  legisiator. 

Summing  up  the  feelings  of  many  toward 
Barber  Conable  was  the  way  Hobart  Rowen 
began  a  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
March  14,  1991,  titled  The  Conable  Years: 
You're  unlikely  to  meet  a  nicer,  brighter  or 
more  highly  prindpied  man  than  Bartier  B. 
ConabteJr." 

I  feel  honored  to  have  worked  with  him  dur- 
ing ttw  years  that  we  shared  in  Congress  arxl 


woukj  like  to  join  his  many  friends  and  those 
who  benefitted  from  his  dedeatad  leadership 
in  congratulating  him  on  an  exemplary  career 
and  wishing  him  well  and  continued  success 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  very 
great  honor  and  privilege  today  of  paying  trit>- 
ute  to  a  colleague  and  frierxJ  from  New  Yoric, 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.  Barber  and  I  spent 
countless  hours  together,  wortdng  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  legislatkin  signifi- 
cantly influencing  the  quality  of  life  in  our  Na- 
tkm. 

Ttie  occaskxi  that  brings  me  before  this 
body  is  recognizing  this  great  American  upon 
his  retirement  as  President  of  the  Worid  Bank. 

Let  me  go  back  a  few  years.  Barber  has 
given  America  a  lifetime  of  servee  that  began 
in  1942.  Upon  graduation  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, he  Immedately  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Batter  was  serving  as  a  first  lieutenant 
wtien  he  joined  thousands  of  Marines  on  ttie 
beach  of  two  JIma.  ttie  first  day  of  ttie  inva- 
skm. 

After  the  war,  Bart)er  returned  to  Cornell  for 
a  law  degree.  He  achieved  his  goal  In  1948 
when  he  graduated  with  honors,  and  joined  a 
Buffak)  law  fimi. 

During  the  next  decade,  Bartier  served  for  5 
years  as  ttie  Republican  city  chairman,  and 
also  served  as  campaign  chairman  for  ttie 
Genesee  County  Reput)lk»n  Committee. 

Also,  he  heU  posts  with  the  Batavia  Rotary 
Club,  the  Genesee  Counci  of  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Genesee  County  United  Furxl,  and  the  West- 
em  New  York  Hospital  Review  and  Planning 
Council. 

Bartier  coukJ  have  spent  ttie  rest  of  his  life 
working  at  a  ttvivlng  law  practice,  enjoying  his 
community  service,  and  spending  kxig  happy 
days  with  his  wife  Chariotte  and  ttieir  four  chil- 
dren. 

But  Bartier  used  his  boundless  energy  for 
others  and  launched  a  putiHc  career  which 
tiegan  In  1962  wtien  he  won  electkm  to  the 
New  York  State  Senate. 

His  Irrpressive  worit  ttiere  lasted  only  2 
years,  because  In  1964  U.S.  Congressman 
HaroW  C.  Ostertag  from  the  37th  District  of 
New  York  deckled  to  retire.  Barber  Conable 
won  the  electxxi  to  fill  Ostertag's  seat.  This 
tjegan  a  10-term  career  for  Bartier  which  he 
served  with  distinctkxi. 

Neariy  trom  ttie  beginning,  Bartier  served  on 
ttie  Cornmittee  on  Ways  arxl  Means. 

This  was  an  important  committee  assign- 
ment for  Bartier  wtx)  sakj  of  his  wortc.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  a  great  place 
for  someone  Interested  in  legislating,  in  my 
mind  ttie  reason  for  being  here,  and  so  I  made 
it  my  preference." 

His  days  In  Washington  also  included  serv- 
k»  on  ttie  Joint  Comirnittee  on  Taxatkm,  ttie 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  Committee,  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  House  Adnwiistratkin 
Committee,  and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

In  additkm  to  those  official  duties,  Bartier 
served  as  head  of  the  Republican  Research 
Committee  In  1971,  and  later  as  ctiairman  of 
the  House  Republnan  Polk:y  Committee. 

He  gave  up  that  latter  post  to  succeed 
former  Preskient  GeraM  Ford  as  minority  lead- 
er in  1973. 


This  is  just  a  sketch  of  the  lifetime  of  service 
to  whk:h  Barber  Conable  has  been  devoted.  In 
additkxi  to  this  servce,  Bartier  showed  himself 
to  be  an  honorable  and  ethnal  maa  He  was 
a  firm  advocate  of  campaign  finance  reforms. 

He  leads  by  example,  refusing  to  accept 
contributkxis  of  more  ttian  $50  from  a  poWical 
actKKi  committee  or  private  donor. 

He  believed  in  being  accountable  for  his  ac- 
Hom.  He  kept  in  ckise  contact  with  his  con- 
stituents through  his  newsletter,  The  Washing- 
ton Report,  so  ttiey  coukJ  keep  current  on  leg- 
islation affecting  them. 

And  he  dklnl  rely  on  his  newsletter  to  be 
his  only  mode  of  commurucating  to  ttiose  fie 
represented.  He  returned  to  his  distiict  for  at 
least  40  weekends  during  each  of  his  years  in 
Congress— taMng  with  his  constituents  about 
important  legislation  and  public  polkaes. 

His  wori<  garnered  him  consistently  tiigh  rat- 
ings ftxKTi  ttie  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men, the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 
and  ttie  American  Security  Council.  Ttiose 
high  ratings  were  greatty  desen/ed. 

When  Bartier  announced  his  retirement  fitsm 
Congress,  few  who  knew  him  doubted  that  he 
woukf  continue  a  life  of  sennce.  As  President 
of  the  Worid  Bank,  he  made  fighlkig  poverty 
his  top  priority. 

He  helped  ttie  emerging  democracies  in 
Eastern  Europe  by  grving  them  kians  to  help 
buikj  martcet  economies  and  a  strong  financial 
structure. 

Also  while  Preskient  of  the  Worid  Bank. 
Barber  instituted  an  awareness  of  environ- 
mental issues.  As  a  hunter  and  sportsman  my- 
self, I  greatly  appreciate  ttiis  Interest  from  a  fi- 
nancial leader  in  ttie  protection  of  our  vital  nat- 
ural assets. 

Bartier  has  now  announced  his  retirement 
fi-om  ttie  WorM  Bank.  Having  had  ttie  pleasure 
and  tionor  of  working  with  him,  I  can  say  with 
certainty  that  his  service  to  those  around  him 
wiH  not  end.  Where  Bartier  sees  a  need,  tie 
will  meet  It  where  he  sees  a  void  he  will  fill 
it.  It  Is  a  lifekxig  pattern.  It  Is  habit  worth  cul- 
tivating. 

I  say  with  a  grateful  tieart,  ttiank  you  Bartier 
for  all  you  have  done — for  your  mili^  servkx 
tttat  kept  ttiis  Nation  ft-ee,  for  your  public  serv- 
ce  ttiat  kept  ttiis  nation  strong,  for  your  private 
service  ttiat  kept  ttiis  Nation  vital. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  ttiank 
ttie  genttewoman  fttim  t4ew  York  [Ms. 
Slaughter],  for  taking  out  this  special  order 
for  our  former  colleague  and  Worid  Bank 
Preskient  Barber  Conable. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  to  serve  with  Bar- 
ber Conatile  before  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Lei  me  say  as  a  Representative  from  Geor- 
gia arxl  a  Democrat  ttiat  Bartier  Conable  was 
a  true  sctiolar,  statesman,  and  gentieman.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  ttie  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Conable  earned 
ttie  admiration  of  his  colleagues  on  bath  skies 
of  ttw  aisle  for  his  effective  leadersliip.  and  his 
unparalleled  knowledge  of  ttie  U.S.  Tax  Code. 
At  home.  Barber  Conable  earned  ttie  respect 
of  his  constituents  by  never  kising  sigtit  of  ttie 
needs  of  ttie  Indivklual  taxpayer,  ttie  small 
businessman,  ttie  stixlent  or  ttie  ekleriy. 

Today  we  honor  Barber  Conatile  for  his  ac- 
complishments since  his  retirement  from  ttie 
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House  in  1984.  In  the  years  following  his  re- 
tiremenl  from  this  House,  he  has  continued  to 
serve  tlie  needs  of  people  from  all  waiks  of 
ife.  Since  July  1,  1986,  Barber  Conable  has 
served  as  president  of  the  World  Bank.  He 
has,  in  his  short  tenure,  succeeded  in  increas- 
ing the  Bank's  capital  from  $90  t)illk)n  to  $174 
bMkx).  Moreover,  Mr.  Conat)le  has  proven 
himself  a  master  of  political  problem-solving 
by  successfully  negotiating  ttie  demands  of  all 
151  members  of  the  Worid  Bank. 

In  addttkm,  Mr.  Conable  has  k)een  able  to 
tying  the  Bank  back  on  course  toward  Its  origi- 
nai  goal  of  poverty  reduction.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  his  many  contributkxis  to  ttie  Workj 
Bank  and  its  community,  but  they  are  signifi- 
canl.  and  they  are  a  reflection  of  this  gentle- 
man's lifetong  commitment  to  excellence  in  all 
that  he  pursues. 

There  are  few  men  who  exhibit  the  type  of 
dedKation,  integrity  and  commitment  to  the 
people,  and  problems  of  this  world. 

Baiber  Conable  served  his  constituents  well 
during  tiis  tenure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, arxl  has  served  the  world  community 
during  his  presidency  at  the  WorkJ  Bank.  His 
leadership  will  be  missed  at  the  Worid  Bank. 
However,  I  have  a  feelir^  that  the  gifts  of  ttus 
man  will  continue  to  be  utilized.  Bart>er  Corv 
able  will  always  be  a  leader,  a  spokesman  for 
ttxjse  without  voices,  and  a  gentleman  in 
wtiatever  he  chooses  to  pursue.  I  wish  him 
continued  success.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
continue  to  set  new  standards  for  excellence 
in  al  tfiat  he  does. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  that  today  we  honor  a 
former  colleague  of  ours.  Barber  Conable, 
upon  his  retirement  from  ttie  Worid  Bank.  The 
Congress  remembers  Bart>er  as  a  legislator  of 
tremendous  accomplishment  and  irrtergrity,  the 
country  krx>ws  him  as  an  extraordinary  public 
servant,  and  many  people,  including  mysell, 
know  him  also  as  a  good  arxj  decent  friend. 
He  has  left  a  'nark  or.  public  policy  in  this 
country  ttiat  wnN  tast  for  gerwrations,  as  a  leg- 
islator for  20  years  and  then  as  presklent  of 
the  Worid  Bank  for  the  past  5. 

In  his  20  years  in  the  House,  representing 
western  New  York,  and  8  yoars  as  ranking 
RepubNcan  on  ttw  Ways  and  Means 
Commitee,  Baiter  became  a  leading  authority 
on  fiscal  policy  and  was  clearly  one  of  the 
most  infkjentiai  legislators  in  ttie  U.S.  Corv 
gress.  But  his  conlnbution  was  more  than  just 
the  sum  of  his  legislative  accomplishments. 
Bartter  was  widely  respected  for  his  honesty, 
integrity,  arxl  overndrng  commitment  to  public 
service.  His  approadv— bipartisan,  common 
sense,  persortable,  and  above  all  principled— 
remains  a  touchstone  for  ttie  rest  of  us  in  a 
time  wtten  partisan  posturing  seems  too  often 
to  take  precedence  over  everything  else. 

We  aa  thought  that  Baiber  had  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  9eth  Congress  in  order  to  return 
home  to  Alexander  after  a  job  well  done  in 
Congress.  But  then  when  Secretary  Baker  an- 
nounced his  choice  to  be  preskjent  of  the 
World  Bank  in  1986,  it  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm by  Battler's  former  colleagues  on 
Capitol  HM.  Those  of  us  in  Congress  knew, 
based  on  Barber's  record  of  competerKe  and 
inlegrity,  that  he  would  make  a  very  capable 
head  of  the  Worid  Bu^  What  we  dkl  not 
know  then  was  the  rentarkable  degree  of  vi- 
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skxi  th^t  this  man  woukj  bring  with  him.  Bar- 
ber had  definite  ideas  on  wtiat  the  Worid 
Bank's  prkxities  shoukl  be,  and  set  atxxjt 
redirecf  ng  the  Bank's  operatnns  to  conform 
with  thpse  priorities.  The  result  is  a  Worid 
Bank  ttiat  today  has  a  more  direct  and  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  quality  of  life  of  the  bil- 
lions of  people  that  live  in 
worid. 


as  President  of  the  Worid  Bank.  In  this  body 
Mr.  ConabK  was  known  for  his  broad  and  hu- 
mane viskM^  of  ttie  pubic  good,  and  the  re- 
spect and  dffectkxi  with  which  he  wori(ed  with 
all  of  Ns  colleagues.  He  has  brought  ttiis 
same  vision  and  humaneness  to  his  work  at 
the  World  $ank,  and  we  can  ail  be  grateful 
the  deveksping  that  the  woHd  is  now  a  better  place  because 
of  it  ' 


In  hi$  5  years  at  the  Worid  Bank,  Barber 
has  foojsed  the  Bank's  operations  on  promot- 
ing not  economk;  growth  per  se,  but  economk; 
growth  whose  goal  is  reductton  of  poverty  and 
improvtment  in  the  quality  of  life.  As  Bariser 


Bartwr  Conable  has  t>een  a  passionate  ad- 
vocate for  tie  1  billion  people  in  the  worid — 
one-fifth  of  the  human  race — wtw  live  at  ttie 
utter  extreniity  of  poverty,  with  income  of  less 
than  $1  per  day.  He  made  this  the  ttieme  of 


sakl  in  a  speech  last  September,  success  in    the  Worid  Qlevetopment  Report  issued  by  the 


reducinp  poverty  shoukl  be  ttie  measure  of 
gk)bal  #conomk:  progress,  and  is  now  the  inte- 
grating theme  of  ttie  many  facets  of  the 
Bank's  work.  Barioer  supported  ttie  shift  in 
Bank  priorities  away  from  glamorous  develop- 
ment (Tojects.  such  as  sporis  stadiums  and 
grand  office  buiWings,  and  toward  operatioris 
which  lacked,  pertiaps,  the  glamour,  but  had  a 
much  more  profound  effect  on  people's  lives. 
Such  operations  Include  mral  credit,  small 
scale  ahterprises,  rural  roads,  fisheries,  irriga- 
tion, agricultural  extenskxi,  drinking  water, 
sewerage,  and  urban  housing. 

Under  Barijer's  leadership,  lending  for  edu- 
cation topped  the  $1  billk>n  mark  for  the  first 
time  in  fiscal  1990.  The  Bank  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  Bait}er's  pledge  to  increase  edu- 
catkxi  lending  over  the  next  3  years  to  an  arv 
nual  fiajre  of  nwre  than  $1 .5  billion.  The  Bank 
has  al#o  increased  lending  for  bask:  health 
care,  f^ly  planning,  and  nutiition  to  nearty 
$1  billkKi  per  year. 

With  the  suppori  and  inspiration  of  his  wife 
Chariotle,  Bart>er  has  steered  the  Bank's  at- 
tention to  the  rights  and  problems  of  women  in 
devek>ping  countries.  The  Bank  has  moved  to 
expand  economk:  opportunities  for  women, 
while  easing  ttieir  burden  in  securing  food, 
watsr,  and  health  services  for  ttieir  families. 

One  of  Barber's  most  important  legacies  at 
ttie  WorkJ  Bank  is  ttie  integration  of  envirorv 
mental  concerns  into  the  Bank's  operations.  A 
full  environmental  Impact  assessment  is  made 
for  every  project  that  coukl  have  a  sut>stantial 
effect  on  ttie  environment,  and  nearly  tialf  of 
the  toans  and  credits  approved  t>y  the  Bank 
last  year  contained  environmental  elements. 
Work!  Bank  toan  offk»rs  now  routinely  corv 
skier  tiDe  potentially  negative  effects  on  ttie 
environment  of  the  Bank's  operations.  And 
late  last  year,  the  Bank,  under  Bartwr's  lead- 
ership, estat)lished  a  $1  to  $1.5  bHlkm  gtobal 
environnient  facility  to  help  devetoping  courv 
tries  preserve  ttie  environment. 

Barber  can  kx>k  tiack  on  his  years  at  the 
Worid  Bank  as  a  wonderful  capstone  to  a 
quarter  century  devoted  to  puljik:  polM:y.  Al- 
though he  will  finally  bie  fulfilling  his  pledge  of 
7  years  ago  to  return  to  western  New  Yori<  to 
be  ck>9er  to  his  three  daughters  and  three — 
soon  to  be  four— grandchikjren,  I  hope  that  in 
the  coming  years  he  will  continue  to  counsel 
his  colleagues  in  Congress  and  ttie  executive 
branchion  matters  relating  to  the  worid  ecorv 
omy.    I 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  is 
tiere  to  pay  tiibute  to  our  former  coleague 
Barber  Conable  of  New  Yorit,  who  has  an- 
nounced ttiat  he  will  be  retiring  in  September 
of  ttiis  year  after  5  years  of  admirable  sennce 


Workj  BanH  in  1990  and  emphasized  to  ttie 
152  membOr  countries  of  ttie  WorkJ  Bank  at 
ttie  annual  meeting  last  Septemtier  that  the 
measure  of  global  economk:  progress  in  ttie 
1990's  shouW  be  success  in  reducing  abject 
poverty. 

Barber  Conat>le  has  twen  a  persistent  advo- 
cate for  mpre  attention  to  environmental  is- 
sues in  the!  Worid  Bank,  and  reorganized  the 
Bank  in  1907  to  make  this  happen.  He  cam- 
paigned tirelessly  on  behalf  of  improving  the 
conditions  of  women  and  chikjren,  especially 
in  economic  opportunity,  safe  nrattiertiood, 
and  education.  He  arxJ  his  wife,  Chariotte 
Conat)le,  h«ve  visited  almost  every  country  in 
ttie  worid  during  ttie  past  5  years,  meeting 
with  people  at  all  levels,  from  ttie  head  of 
state  and  I  ttie  financial  community  to  ttie 
slumdwelleiis  and  rural  women. 

As  the  largest  lending  institution  in  the 
worid,  with  over  $20  billion  in  lending  each 
year,  and  ittie  leading  source  of  economk: 
analysis  of  development  issues,  the  Worid 
Bank  is  no  stranger  to  statistics.  Yet  Barber 
Conat)le  managed  to  keep  the  focus  on  ttie 
tiroader  picture  and  on  ttie  human  picture,  re- 
minding ttie  Worid  Bank  staff  and  the  leaders 
of  ttie  worU  that  "these  statistk»  are  really 
people,  with  ttie  tears  wiped  ofT. 

In  Washington,  DC,  this  Member  and  his 
colleagues  will  miss  his  t>road  viskxi  and  care 
for  ttie  real  improvement  of  ttie  human  condi- 
tion, but  this  body  recognizes  that  Barber  Corv 
at}le  has  set  ail  of  us  and  the  new  PreskJent 
of  the  Worid  Bank,  Lewis  Preston,  a  magnifi- 
cent example  through  his  publk:  servk:«. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  as 
part  of  a  special  order  honoring  Bartier  Con- 
able, one  Of  our  Nation's  finest  publk:  serv- 
ants. For  ntore  than  30  years,  he  has  tieen  a 
standout  pipk:  servant,  a  model  and  an  inspi- 
ration to  ofiers.  As  an  offk:er  in  ttie  United 
States  Marine  Corps  during  both  Worid  War  II 
and  Korea,  State  senator.  Member  of  Corv 
gress  and  as  President  of  ttie  Worid  Bank 
since  1986,  he  has  consistently  demonstrated 
powerful,  w(se,  and  dignified  leadership. 

As  a  Representative  from  New  Yortt,  Mr. 
ConatDle  served  as  ranking  Republk:an  on  ttie 
Ways  aiKJ  Means  Committee.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  198|l  overhaul  of  the  tax  code,  and 
helped  sha^  crucial  reform  legisiatton  includ- 
ing the  1993  agreement  to  keep  ttie  Social 
Security  system  aftoat  During  his  20  years  in 
Congress  t»  impressed  his  peers  with  his  ex- 
ceptional a^lity  and  dedk:ation  to  ttie  put>lk: 
welfare. 

Mr.  Condble  left  Congress  in  1984,  and  in 
1986  he  ws  s  appointed  Presklent  of  the  Worid 
Bank  for  a  ^-year  term.  During  this  tunKiltuous 
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lime  he  has  led  the  Worid  Bank  with  an  admi- 
rable combinatkm  of  prudence  and  willingness 
to  take  cakaiated  risks. 

As  Mr.  Conabie  steps  down  from  his  posi- 
tnn  at  the  Woild  Bank,  there  is  wide  consen- 
sus that  his  stewardship  of  this  vital  inter- 
natnnai  iratitutkxt  has  been  of  great  credit  to 
the  United  States.  He  has  proven  in  the  face 
of  intematkxial  skeptnism  that  the  best  soki- 
tkxn  to  the  workf  s  economc  problems  are 
market-orieniad  sokJtnns. 

During  his  tenn  at  the  WorM  Bank.  Mr.  Corv 
able  secured  an  incrsase  in  the  bank's  capital 
from  $80  bilNon  to  $174  billkm,  shepherding 
the  U.S.  commitment  through  an  ever-wary 
Congress.  In  many  ways,  ttiat  irKrease  is  a  re- 
flectton  of  the  tost  and  respect  with  whk;h  Mr. 
Conabie  is  heM  throughout  the  intematx>nal 
community.  Armed  with  ttiis  capital  increase, 
he  has  orchestrated  over  $20  billk>n  in  toans 
to  devekjping  countries  every  year.  In  addKnn 
to  these  great  achievements.  Mr.  Conabie  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  WorU  Bank  forever 
by  initiating  programs  speafnally  aimed  at  as- 
sisting women  in  developing  countries,  and  by 
emphasizing  tong-tarm  sdutkxis  to  ecorwrrac 
problems  rather  than  short-term  fixes. 

I  salute  my  feltow  l^ew  Yorker  as  he  ends 
his  term  at  the  WorM  Bank.  His  success  there 
wM  be  hard  to  match,  for  throughout  his  distin- 
guished career.  Mr.  Conabie  has  Iwen  a  bril- 
iant  and  consistent  leader.  Please  join  me  in 
honoring  him  today. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  this 
time  Barber  Conabie  decides  to  realy  retire. 
He  certainly  deserves  the  rest  whk:h  he  first 
decWed  to  take  6  years  ago.  That  retirement 
from  service  to  his  country  lasted  txjt  a  year 
and  a  half.  On  July  1,  1986,  he  answered  the 
call  to  serve  and  took  on  the  difficult  post  of 
Presktont  of  the  WorU  Bank. 

We  had  the  priviege  arxl  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  Nm  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee for  over  a  decade.  He  was  a  dedkated 
Member  of  the  House  as  wel  as  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Republican  members 
of  the  commitlee  remember  well  how  we  gath- 
ered in  his  office  in  1981  to  work  out  our  ver- 
snn  of  a  tax  cut  package  for  Presktont  RonaM 
Reagan.  It  was  there  that,  as  ranking  Repub- 
ican  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he 
led  us  in  our  eftorts  to  draft  legisiatton  needed 
by  the  Presktont  Bartier  Conabie  was  untiring 
as  he  led  his  party's  delegaimn  in  the  endeav- 
or. That  Republican  aMemative  was  eventually 
adopted  by  Coiigress  and  played  an  important 
role  in  the  revitalized  economy  whnh  Presi- 
dent RonaU  Reagan  crafted  for  this  country. 
For  the  past  5  years  he  has  faced  new  chal- 
lenges as  Presktont  of  the  WorU  Bank. 

Barber  Conafate's  first  servne  to  his  country 
took  place  in  Wortd  War  II  when  he  vokjn- 
toerad  for  the  miitary.  As  a  marine,  he  served 
on  Iwo  Jima  and  in  the  occupatkin  forces  in 
Japan.  Later,  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
during  the  Korean  conflicL  He  retired  as  a 
ootonel  in  the  Marine  Corps  Resen/e. 

Barber  Conabie  has  led  a  life  devoted  to  his 
country.  He  deserves  retiremenL  May  it  be  a 
fong.  pleasanl.  happy  one. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
gendewoman  from  New  Yortc.  Ms.  Slaughter. 
for  taking  this  special  order  to  pay  a  wel-de- 
sen«d  tribute  to  our  dteiinguished  former  col- 
league. Bart)er  Conaijte. 


His  retirement  as  Presktont  of  the  Worid 
Bank  ctoses  the  latest  cht^jter  in  an  illustrious 
life  devoted  to  the  servfce  of  his  country  and 
theworid. 

From  the  time  he  joined  with  his  feNow  rm- 
rines  in  Worid  War  II  to  assauH  the  beaches 
of  Iwo  Jima.  Barber  Conabie  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  the  fight  to  make  the  wortd  a  better 
place,  today  and  in  the  future. 

In  his  20  years  in  this  body,  he  left  a  lasting 
impact  on  ttie  procedures  of  the  House  and  on 
a  vast  array  of  legisiatton.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  8  years,  he  demonstrated  a  broad 
viston  that  was  nattonal  in  scope  yet  indk^ed 
true  concern  about  the  indivklual. 

Judging  by  the  unanimous  praise  for  his  5 
years  as  Presktont  of  the  Worid  Bank.  Barber 
Conabie  has  shown  the  same  gifts  of  viston 
and  leadership  at  the  Wortd  Bank  that  he 
demonstrated  in  10  terms  in  the  House. 

He  has  turned  the  Wortd  Bank  toward  the 
issues  of  reductkxi  of  poverty,  environmental, 
populatton  control,  debt  reductton,  family, 
health,  educatton,  and  the  rote  of  worrwn  in 
tfie  Third  WorU.  Just  as  important  he  tib- 
tained  commitments  to  doubte  the  capital  of 
the  Wortd  Bank. 

In  addWon  to  his  time  as  a  New  Yort(  State 
senator,  Congressman  and  Presktont  of  the 
Wortd  Bank,  Bart>er  received  repeated  votes 
of  confiderxx  from  the  White  House,  serving 
on  Presktontial  Commisstons  on  Private  Sec- 
tor Initiative.  Social  Security  Reform.  Cherrical 
Warfare  Review  and  Defense  Maiagement 

I  consktor  it  a  true  honor  to  have  served 
with  Barber  Conabie  in  the  House  for  15 
years.  His  contritxjtuns  on  issues  as  varied  as 
Social  Security,  revenue  sharing  arU  legisla- 
tive reorganizatton  made  a  lasting  merit  on  the 
Goverrvnent  arU  ttie  Natnn. 

I  wish  Bartwr.  his  wife.  Ctiariotte,  and  ttie 
rest  of  ttw  Conabie  family  all  of  the  best  in 
their  next  endeavor.  I  know  that  whatever  Bar- 
ber may  choose  to  do,  he  will  be  a  leader  in 
the  fight  to  make  the  worid  a  better  place. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yortc.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  my  very  good  friend 
and  former  colleague,  BartMr  Conabto,  who 
recently  retired  after  serving  as  presktont  of 
ttte  Worid  Bank  for  the  past  5  years. 

White  serving  in  ttie  House  of  Representa- 
ttves.  Barber  Conabte  attained  the  stetus  of 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  earned  the  uhnost  re- 
spect of  all  of  his  coleagues. 

After  a  tong  and  ilustrious  career  on  Cs^ol 
Hil.  Barber  was  chosen  to  tead  the  Worid 
Bank  in  its  purpose  of  promoting  econornc 
and  social  progress  in  devetoping  nattons  t>y 
raising  productivity  in  order  to  increase  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  their  citizens.  Mr.  Conabte 
stressed  ttie  importance  of  ttie  environment 
popuiatkxi  control,  and  educatton  white  at  the 
same  time  making  ttie  fight  against  poverty 
ttte  Worid  Bank's  top  priority.  Most  reoentty. 
Bartter  was  a  proponent  of  ttie  toans  funded 
by  ttie  Worid  Bank  and  directed  to  ttie  faltering 
economies  of  the  Eastern  European  nattons, 
whtoh  are  struggling  to  sunnve  as  independent 
arU  democratk:  nattons. 

I  ttank  my  colleague.  Louise  Slaughter,  who 
now  serves  ttie  constituents  of  ttie  30tti  Dis- 
trict of  IMew  Yort(  as  Mr.  Conabte  dU  so  aUy 
for  20  years,  for  sponsoring  tonight's  special 
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order  in  Mr.  Conabto's  honor.  I  shouM  also 
Kke  to  join  my  ooKeagues  in  wishtog  Bartier 
and  Chariotte  a  heaNhy  and  happy  reHfamenL 


OENERAiL  LEAVE 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  sublect  of  my  siw- 
cial  order  In  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Barber  Conabie  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  World  Bank. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSE-QUENCES 
OF  THE  GULF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  Peix)SI]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  an  issue  and 
a  situation  that  has  the  concern  of 
many  of  the  families  in  my  district 
who  have  children,  husbands,  brothers, 
and  sisters  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  agencies  and  task 
forces  take  samples  and  analyze  data 
to  determine  the  health  risks  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  ecoterrorism.  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  U.S.  troops  stationed 
in  the  gulf  are  being  exposed  to  an  un- 
usually high  amount  of  air  pollution. 
The  calls  I  have  received  trom  the  fam- 
ilies of  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  trom 
my  district  are  concerned  that  the 
troops  are  not  home  yet.  Some  of  them 
have  conveyed  to  thefr  parents  that 
they  will  not  be  home  until  September, 
after  a  long,  hot  summer  in  the  Persian 
Oulf,  and  they  are  very  concerned 
al>out  the  atmosphere  of  the  air  that 
they  breathe  while  they  are  in  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thick  clouds  of  black 
smoke  f^m  the  weU  fires  have  been 
spewing  Into  Kuwaiti  skies  for  over  a 
month,  obscuring  the  sun  with  air  pol- 
lutants estimated  at  10  times  the 
amount  produced  by  all  the  industrial 
and  electric  generating  plants  in  the 
United  States  combined.  Air  pollution 
from  oil  well  fires  is  so  bad  that  sol- 
diers stationed  in  the  gulf  need  flash- 
lights to  see  in  the  daytime,  and  the 
flags  that  fly  over  the  newly  liberated 
Kuwait  are  streaked  with  soot. 

The  Elnvironmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy has  detected  some  air  pollutants  at- 
tributed to  the  gulf  Ores  halfway 
around  the  world  at  its  Mauna  Loa  sta- 
tion in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Larry  Flak,  the  American  engineer 
coordinating  Are  fighting  efforts,  says, 
"We  guess  about  520  or  530  oil  wells  are 
burning,  but  surveys  are  still  going 
on." 

Douglas  Dockery  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  warns  that 
cancer  and  cardiovascular  disease  may 
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increase  due  to  the  fires,  but  that  It 
will  be  years  before  we  know  the  fUll 
extent  of  the  health  risk. 

From  the  grround,  however,  there  Is 
leas  onoertainty.  Said  U.S.  S^.  Mike 
Poes,  who  is  serving  In  the  giilf,  "We're 
not  stupid.  They  say  the  pollution  is  no 
worse  than  New  York  City.  I  have  been 
to  New  York,  and  it  doesn't  look  like 
this." 

Sergeant  Poss'  remarks  were  echoed 
by  Mort  Lippman  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  who  said,  "No- 
body has  ever  been  exposed  to  some- 
thing like  this  before." 

Atmospheric  pollution  on  this  scale 
has  not  occurred  in  our  history.  We 
need  to  be  aggressive  in  our  pursuit  of 
data  so  that  we  have  a  better  idea  of 
the  long-term  effects  of  the  toxics 
overwhelming  the  air,  land,  and  water 
of  the  gulf  region.  Some  of  these  pol- 
lutants may  turn  out  to  be  carcino- 
genic. For  our  troops  we  could  have  an- 
other agent  orange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
provide  our  troops  with  whatever  medi- 
cal attention  they  need,  now  and  into 
the  future,  to  cope  with  the  health  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  pollution  resulting 
firom  the  gulf  war. 

We  must  also  increase  our  commit- 
ment to  assist  in  environmental  res- 
toration of  the  gulf  area  and  to  protect 
civilians  In  the  region  trom  Saddam's 
ecoterrorlsm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  has  In- 
troduced a  resolution  condemning  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  ecoterrorlsm.  I  thank 
him  for  his  leadership  in  keeping  this 
Issue  before  us  and  also  for  his  leader- 
ship In  the  action  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  speak  tonight, 
the  gulf  itself  is  surging  with  oil.  Three 
thousand  barrels  a  day  continue  to 
pour  into  the  gulf  trora  offshore  oil 
rigs.  This  amounts  to  an  Exxon  Valdez 
oil  spill  every  3  months. 

According  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  National  At- 
mospheric and  Oceanic  Administra- 
tion, 4  million  barrels  have  been  spilled 
into  the  gulf  waters,  making  this  the 
largest  oil  spill  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  eight  times  that  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  has  severely 
damaged  the  Saudi  shrimp  fishery,  the 
coral  reefs,  and  the  ecosystems  that 
provide  vital  habitats  for  endangered 
sea  turtles  and  marine  manmials.  Over 
100  small  islands  provide  excellent  and 
internationally  significant  habitat  for 
sea  turtle  nesting  and  for  noigratory 
birds.  The  northernmost  coral  reefs  in 
the  world  are  found  in  the  gulf. 

There  were  many  warnings  about  the 
poaslbllity  of  oil  spills  and  other  as- 
■anlts  on  the  environment.  When  we 
had  the  debate  on  the  issue  of  sanc- 
tions before  this  body,  these  Issues 
were  brought  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  course  of  that  de- 
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bate.  It  was  not  restricted  to  our  de- 
bate. 

Heacdlnes  across  the  country  warned: 
"War  \n  the  Oulf,  an  Environmental 
Perspettlve,"  "Wars  and  Environ- 
mental Implications  Oo  Beyond  a  Sim- 
ple Desert  Storm,"  "Targeting  the  Eln- 
vironnient:  A  Casualty  No  One  is 
Counti»ig— The  Earth,"  "Vital  Saudi 
Water  [Plant  Prepares  for  Oil  Slick," 
"Elnvlronmental  Disaster  Feared  in 
Persian  Gulf,"  "The  Hidden  Casualties: 
The  ESnvlronmental  Consequences  of 
the  Gulf  Conflict,"  "Experts  Warn  of 
Global  Fallout  ftom  Warfare."  "Dam- 
age of  Oil  Across  the  Globe."  "Saddam 
Hussein  Could  Respond  to  Attack  by 
Unleasiing  a  Massive  Oil  Spill  in 
uid  well  he  did.  "Waging  War  on 
the  E^th." 

D  1900 

was  a  predictable  consequence 
Unfortunately,  we  were  dealing 
with  abmeone  who  had  no  regard  for 
human  life,  and  no  regard  for  the  envi- 
ronme|it,  in  the  person  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. But  now  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
consequences  of  his  ecoterrorlsm. 

Yet,  despite  these  warnings,  much  of 
the  advance  planning  needed  to  address 
this  crisis  was  nonexistent. 

Booihs  arrived  after  the  oil  slick  was 
detected;  dikes  were  not  constructed  in 
time  to  prevent  marine  areas  trom 
being  [flooded  with  oil;  and  critical 
equlpi^ent  needs  were  not  addressed 
early  in. 

Today,  there  is  still  no  around-the- 
clock  inonitorlng  of  the  air  quality  in 
Kuwai^. 

EPA  has    conducted   a   preliminary 
study  ^d  issued  its  report  on  air  qual- 
this  time,  EPA  reports  that 
no  danger  to  human  health,  al- 
they  admit  that  the  jury  is  still 
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study  is  inadequate  for  deter- 
the    Immediate,    as    well    as 
term  effects  of  breathing  the 
high  sulfur  and  nitrogen  content  in  the 
air. 

is  the  concern  of  the  parents 

lilies  of  the  troops  in  the  Per- 

If  i^om  my  district,  and,  I  have 

firom   the   districts   of  some 

in  in  the  House  who  have  also 

heard|fl>om  their  constituents  on  this 

point. 

The'  apparatus  for  monitoring  the 
area  i$  still  not  in  place.  EPA  has  plans 
for  mtre  complete  monitoring,  but  the 
pace  t^  accomplish  this  basic  first  step 
has  baen  slow,  due  partly  to  Saudi  Oov- 
emmont  delays. 

No  research  has  been  done  on  pos- 
sible damage  to  the  food  chain. 

Generally,  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
coordination,  a  lack  of  equipment,  and 
a  lacH  of  initiative  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment I  to  respond  to  this  serious  envi- 
ronmental situation. 

WHAT  MUST  WE  DO? 

The^  must  be  a  stronger  inter- 
national environmental  code  for  war. 


including   inforcement  mechanisms  to 
be  applied  against  violating  nations. 

Sophisticated  technology  has  in- 
creased the  range,  speed,  and  accuracy 
of  war  weapons.  During  the  gulf  war, 
oil  wells,  deflners  and  chemical  plants, 
and  nuclear  facilities  were  bombed, 
with  the  potential  for  emitting  poison- 
ous gases  linto  the  atmosphere.  These 
pollutants  may  be  detected  in  soil, 
ground  water,  and  other  areas  of  the 
environmeht  for  years. 

The  environment  cannot  be  held  hos- 
tage; war  pn  the  environment  is  unac- 
ceptable.  I 

Because  mined  oil  fields  are  prevent- 
ing firefig)iters  trom  approaching  some 
of  the  oil  fires,  military  strategies 
must  be  put  in  place  to  ensure  that  the 
mines  are]  cleaned  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible from  the  fire  areas. 

Air  pollution  cannot  be  controlled 
without  this  strong  effort  to  sweep  the 
area  fl-ee  at  mines. 

To  addr^  the  immediate  crisis.  Con- 
gress must  take  actions. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  gulf  war.  Chairman  Yatron  has 
agreed  toj  hold  hearings  next  week 
which  will'  address  the  issue. 

I  might  ttdd  that  on  his  own,  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yat- 
ron] has  demonstrated  great  leadership 
on  this  subject.  Were  it  not  for  him,  we 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  next 
week  for  us  to  gain  the  Important  tes- 
timony that  is  necessary  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Congressman  Oilman  and  I  are  cir- 
culating a  letter  to  the  President  urg- 
ing him  t0  take  quick  action  to  imple- 
ment section  309  of  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1991.  The 
bill  encourages  the  administration  to 
work  toward  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national 4g^enient  for  environmental 
monitorldg:,  assessment,  remediation 
and  resto^tion  in  the  Persian  Oulf  re- 
gion. I 

I  invite  Members  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman trpm  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman], 
along  wit|k  many  other  Members  in  the 
House,  and  me,  in  signing  this  letter  to 
the  Presl4ent. 

Becausel  of  the  unique  position  of  the 
United  >tations  Environmental  Pro- 
gramme [jUNEP]  to  help  in  this  crisis. 
Congress  Ishould  help  by  approving  a 
voluntary  appropriation  to  the  UNEP 
"special  environmental  fund"  used  to 
address  fhe  environmental  problems 
created  b^  the  gulf  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States,  in 
conjunctibn  with  its  coalition  partners, 
has  an  o]X>ortunlty  to  make  an  impor- 
tant difference.  We  can  and  must  step 
up  to  the  task.  Our  soldiers  need  medi- 
cal atteijtion  to  ensure  their  future 
well-beint;  the  people  of  the  Persian 
gulf  need  our  help  to  stave  off  the 
health  rfsks  and  economic  hardship 
that  will  follow  this  environmental  cri- 
sis; and  t  le  world  community  needs  an 
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International  code  of  conduct  that  will 
strongly  discourage  future  military  ag- 
gressors f^m  using  environmental  de- 
struction as  a  weapon  of  war. 

I  would  even  go  further  than  that, 
than  discourage,  but  would  strongly 
punish  future  military  aggressors  f^om 
using  environmental  destruction  as  a 
weapon  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  in 
the  press  in  the  last  week  and  a  half 
and  in  other  areas  of  debate  about  the 
Kurdish  situation,  and  indeed  it  is  a  sin 
against  humanity  to  see  what  is  hap- 
pening there  and  our  inability  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  it.  But  some  leadership 
is  being  taken  on  that  now.  and  we 
must  do  everjrthing  we  can  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Kurds  who  are  fleeing  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  doing  that, 
we  must  also  pay  attention  to  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  which  our  troops 
are  being  exposed  to.  as  well  as  the 
other  i)eople  who  live  in  the  region.  To 
do  anything  less,  to  ignore  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  Kurdish  people  and  to  ig- 
nore the  damage  to  the  environment,  is 
to  dishonor  the  Ood  who  made  them 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  histofy  books  will 
fketf/  record  Saddam  Hussein  as  the  loser  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  war,  he  may  have  lost  on  the 
battlefield,  but  I'm  sure  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  ttw  real  losers  in  the  war  are  ttie 
innocent  civilians  of  Iraq,  the  Persian  GuH 
States,  and  the  environment.  When  Saddam 
Hussein  declared  war  on  tt>e  environment  by 
releasing  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  torching  more  than  700  Kuwaiti 
oil  wells,  the  world  was  shocked  and  angry. 
People  wanted  to  be  sure  that  Saddam  will  be 
made  to  pay  for  his  arrogance  and  unt)eliev- 
aUy  destructive  actions.  The  United  Nations 
responded  to  these  concerns  by  indudmg  in 
the  cease-fire  agreement  a  provision  hokfing 
Iraq  iable  under  intamatnnal  law  for  all  tosses 
and  damage  associated  with  its  invaston  and 
OGCupatton  of  Kuwait— including  the  environ- 
mental degradation.  People  say  time  heals 
most  wounds— and  certainly  as  more  time 
passes  it  is  easier  for  us  to  adjust  to  whaTs 
happened.  But  time  shouM  not  make  us  forget 
or  tose  our  servitivity  to  this  tenfUe  tragedy. 
Although  the  oilspill  is  contained,  the  waters 
and  shoreline  have  yet  to  be  cleaned.  Al- 
though our  intemattortal  emergency  teams  are 
stowly  putting  out  the  oil  well  fires,  black 
smoke  still  fills  the  air.  And,  even  when  we've 
finally  gotten  the  invnednte  crisis  under  con- 
trol, the  people  and  the  ecosystems  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  regton  wil  still  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  Saddam's  desperate  vengeance 
for  years  to  come.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  will  pay 
for  this  needtess  and  tragic  desbuctton  of  in- 
TOcent  lives  and  precfoue  resources?  Loud 
and  dear,  let  us  with  one  voice  all  say,  "Send 
the  bin  to  Saddam." 
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which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL.  LEAVE 

Mb.  PEIiOSL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 


COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET  REGARDING 
CURRENT  LEVEL  OF  SPENDING 
ON  REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1991 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
ttie  Committee  on  the  Budget  arKi  as  ctiair- 
man  of  the  Ckxnmittee  on  the  Budget  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on  ttie 
Budget  and  section  311  of  the  Congresskxial 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  printing  in  the  Congressjonal 
Record  the  offKial  letter  to  the  Spraker  advis- 
ing him  of  the  current  level  of  spending,  credit, 
and  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1991.  This  is  the 
third  report  of  the  1st  sesston  of  the  102d 
Congress. 

Thia  term  "current  leveT  refers  to  ttie  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
credK  authority,  and  reverujes  that  are  avail- 
able—or will  be  used— for  the  full  fiscal  year  in 
questton  t»sed  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to  provide 
Members  informatton  to  compare  enacted 
spending  and  revenues  vnth  tfie  aggregate 
ceilings  on  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues estat>lished  in  a  budget  resdutxKi,  and 
also  to  compare  enacted  legislatton  with  the 
aNocattons  of  new  dscretkxtary  budget  author- 
ity, entitlement  authority,  and  credrt  authority 
made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to  subseciton 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  This  report  com- 
pares the  spending,  credK.  and  revenue  levels 
in  current  level  with  tfwse  assumed  in  the  con- 
fererKe  report  to  accompany  ttw  budget  reso- 
lutton  for  fiscal  year  1991— House  Concurrent 
Resdutkxi  310.  The  302(a)  altocalfons  to 
House  committees  made  pursuant  to  the  cor»- 
ference  report  were  printed  in  the  Congres- 
SKMAL  Record  on  October  10.  1990,  page 
Hd280. 

Current  level  reports  provide  informatton 
that  is  necessary  for  enforcing  sectton  31 1  of 
the  Budget  Act  Sectton  311(a)  prohibits  the 
conskJeration  of  a  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure if  the  adoptton  of  that  measure  wouM 
cause  the  ceiling  on  total  new  budget  authority 
or  total  outlays  set  in  the  budget  resohjlnn  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded  or  woukl  cause 
revenues  to  t>e  less  than  the  appropriate  level 
of  revenues  set  forth  in  the  budget  resolulton. 

Sectton  31 1(b)  provides  an  exception  to  the 
31 1(a)  point  of  order  for  measures  that  wouM 
breach  the  ceilings  on  total  spendtog  set  forth 
in  the  budget  resofotton  but  would  not  cause 
a  convnittee  to  exceed  its  "appropriate  aNoca- 
tton"  of  dtocrettonary  sperKfng  made  pursuant 
to  section  302(a)  of  the  Budosl  Act  Such  an 
exception  was  first  provided  by  the  budget 
resok«on  for  fiscai  year  1986— House  Corv 


cunrent  Resolulton  280,  98th  Ckmgrees.  The 

exceptfon  was  made  permanent  by  the 
amendments  to  the  Budget  Act  indudad  in  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985-Publc  Law  99-177,  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  This  exceptfon  is  intended 
to  protect  a  committee  ttiat  has  stayed  within 
its  altocatton  of  discrettonary  budget  authority 
and  new  entitlement  authority  from  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  clings  have  been 
breached  for  reasons  outskle  of  its  control. 

Sectton  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  provktes 
that  for  purposes  of  enforcing  sectton  311,  the 
levels  of  new  budget  authority,  enlillement  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues  shaM  be  deter- 
mined on  the  t>asis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  Current  level  re- 
ports represent  partial  fulfillment  of  this  en- 
forcement responsibility  of  the  Budget  Conv 
mittee  by  provklirig  tx>th  estimates  of  enacted 
aggregate  spending  and  revenues,  and,  for 
purposes  of  detemiining  the  i^jpitoability  of  the 
sectton  311(b)  exceptfon.  estimates  of  the  re- 
lattonship  between  the  budgetary  effect  of  en- 
acted legislatton  wittvn  a  committee's  jurisdto- 
tton  and  the  alocatton  of  spendfog  authority 
made  to  that  committee. 

The  estimates  In  ttiis  report  are  tMsed  on 
economic  and  techncal  assumplfons  in  place 
at  the  time  of  the  adoptton  of  the  budget  reso- 
kJtton.  House  Concurrent  Resofotton  310.  on 
October  9.  1990.  This  is  intended  to  protect 
committees  wtitoh  acted  on  ttw  tnsis  of  the 
assumpttons  of  the  budget  resofotfon  from 
changes  in  economk:  and  techncal  factors 
over  whtoh  they  have  no  control.  Unless  the 
Congress  adopts  a  suttsequent  budget  resolu- 
tton  for  a  fiscal  year  that  alters  ttw  assump- 
ttons concemirig  legislative  acttons,  commit- 
tees shouU  be  able  to  expect  ttiat  measures 
that  conform  with  the  budget  resolulton  will  not 
be  subject  to  points  of  order  for  violatton  of  ttw 
Budget  Act  To  do  othenivise  and  base  en- 
forcement  on  corwtantly  changing  ecofxxrac 
and  techntoal  estimates  vrauU  sertously  d»- 
rupt  the  legislative  process,  penalize  commit- 
tees that  are  unable  to  complete  woric  on  fog- 
islatton  wHtvn  a  short  period  after  adoptton  of 
a  budget  resolutton,  and  undermirw  respect 
for  budget  enforcement  procedures. 

In  addttton  to  sectton  311,  the  Budget  Act 
contains  arwttwr  point  of  order  that  requires 
Budget  Committee  estimates  for  enforcement 
Sectfon  302(f)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  prohtMs 
the  conskJeraiton  of  a  measure  provking  new 
budget  authority,  new  entHlemert  authority,  or 
new  credit  autttority  if  the  adoptton  of  that 
measure  woukl  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
its  alocatton  of  new  spendfog  or  credtt  auttwr- 
ity  nwde  pursuant  to  sut>sectton  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act  The  302(b)  altocatton  is  a  subdm- 
ston  of  the  new  speridtog,  new  entittement 
and  new  credH  auttxMity  alfocated  to  a  con>- 
mittee  pursuant  to  sectton  302(a).  among  ei- 
ther the  subcommittees  of  that  committee  or 
among  programs  over  whtoh  the  commitlee 
has  juriedtotton.  This  point  of  order  was  added 
to  the  Budget  Act  by  the  amendrrwnts  in- 
cluded in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  108S. 

Sectton  302(g)  provktes  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  sectton  302  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  spending  and  credit  authority  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  The  Budget 
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Convnittee  fulfills  this  responsi)ility  by  provid- 
ing, as  necessary,  a  separate  section  302  sta- 
tus report  to  the  Speaker. 

For  information  purposes  only,  current  level 
reports  wtt  continue  to  include  a  comparison 
ct  the  txidget  and  credtt  authority  divided 
among  ttw  Appropriations  sutxxxnmittees  by 
that  comninee's  302(b)  dmsion  with  the  ac- 
tual enadad  spendbig  and  credK  legislation 
within  each  subcommittee's  jurisdictioa 

As  ctwirTnan  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  in- 
tend to  keep  the  House  informed  regularly  on 
Itw  status  of  the  current  level. 

House  of  reprxsentatives. 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC.  April  10. 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  RepresenttUives. 
Washinsiton.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procednre  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  Ita  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
sa  amended,  to  provide  estimates  of  the  cur- 
rant level  of  revenues  and  spending. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  status  re- 
port under  H.  Con.  R«s  310,  the  Concurrent 
Reaolution  on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ivoce- 
dural  altaation  for  fiscal  year  1991  with  re- 
gard to  the  spending  ceilings  (total  new 
badget  anthorlty  and  total  outlays)  and  the 
ravenue  floor  Is  affected  by  Section  311  of  the 
Congreeelonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  99-177.  Section  311(a)  pro- 
hibits the  consideration  of  a  spending  or  rev- 
enue measure  which  would  cause  the  celling 
on  total  new  budget  authority  or  total  out- 
lays set  In  the  budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  be  exceeded  or  would  cause  total  rev- 
enues to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level 
set  in  the  budget  resolution.  Section  311(b) 
provides  an  exception  to  the  311(a)  point  of 
order  for  measures  which  would  breach  the 
ceilings  on  total  spending  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution but  would  not  cause  a  committee  to 
exceed  its  "appropriate  allocation"  of  new 
discretionary  budget  authority  or  new  enti- 
tlement authority  under  Section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

The  intent  of  Section  311(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act  Is  to  protect  a  committee  that  has 
stayed  within  its  spending  authority  alloca- 
tions—new discretionary  budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority — ftom  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings  have  been 
breached  for  reasons  outside  of  Its  control. 
The  308(a)  allocations  to  House  committees 
nuule  pursuant  to  the  conference  report  on 
B.  Con.  Res.  310  were  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  10, 1990,  page  H9280. 

The  encloeed  tables  comiwre  enacted  legis- 
lation to  each  committee's  302(a)  allocation 
of  discretionary  budget  authority,  new  enti- 
tiement  authority,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltin«ntB.  The  estimates  of  spending  and 
rarenaes  for  purposes  of  the  application  of 
points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act  are 
based  upon  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  fiscal  year  1991 
txidget  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  310. 
Sincerely. 

Leon  E.  Panetta, 

Chaimian. 


Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 

OF  RK  >RB8ENTATIVE8  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON  TH !  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the  Fis- 
cal YEAR  1991  Congressional  Bihwet 
ADOP^D  IN  H.  Con.  Res.  310 


FISCAL  YEAR 
DISCREDONAHY 

LEVEL  AND 

HOUSE  APPfOPRIATIONS 
SEC.  302— Qontinued 


REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  APR.  9, 

(In  million  of  ddlm) 


/IP9nvnali|Ml  . 
CdfTtnlli 


1991 


Mtlwnty 


Outlip 


Aim  nt  undir  ctihiift 
Afflcpt  mif  ctilinis  ... 


1,4SS,600 
1,482406 

1,236.900 
1^7.016 

1.172,900 
1,176,177 

2J94 

IK 

wn 

BinxiET  authority 
Any  Pleasure  which  provides  budget  or  en- 
tltlem^t  authority  and  which  is  not  in- 
cluded ia  the  current  level  estimate  and  that 
exceeds,  S2.794  million  in  budget  authority  for 
flscal  iear  1991,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  dause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H. 
Con.  R€B.  310  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  fieasura  which  Increases  outlays  and 
which  it  not  included  in  the  current  level  es- 
timate for  fiscal  1991,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  (]ause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  theiyear  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  310 
to  be  exceeded. 

I  REVENires 

Any  tieasure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  renrenue  estimate  and  that  exceed  S3.277 
million  in  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1991,  if 
adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues 
to  be  lass  than  the  appropriate  level  for  that 
year  asjset  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  310. 

FISCAL  viw  1991  BUDGET  AUTHORITY-COMPARISON  OF 
CURR9(T  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUDON  ALLOCA- 
TION BIY  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302 

(hi  milllens  of  ddlin] 


■SMHtaMtlOfMMl. 
Natl.— CkoiKMttKs  Kttm  Ma  mto  (- 
"tacratioii^T  Ktiai " 


)  Hwif  302(1)  altocjtion  )H 


Cwniit 

iMl  Piimq 

M|it     Dind  loms     Ioki  |ii»- 

Mtlnr- 
■t» 


Xf^nfiMdon  SatcaiMut- 
.  Stili.  Jotia  ...... 


+90 


-U 


J^ril  16,  1991 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

ACTION-COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT 

EjUOGET  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE   PURSUANT  TO 


1)91 


|to  fflillioni  of  dolltn] 


Distnct  of 
bmpni 
Fonijpi' 
hrttfior 
Libot,  HHS. 


OpoM  m 


Cuncnt 

biidid     Dii«ct  lOMS     loM  luM- 
•utlior- 


ElKitiM  . 


Miiitaiy  Cwntiictioii 

Run!  DntlopMit  md  Afn- 

cuKun .f 

Trnisfoitatiai , 

Tmsuq.  tatS  Scnic* 
VMM)  M  " 

Total 


-127 

-17 
-1 

-I 

-3S9 
-63 



-136 

+64 

-1 

-4 

-119 

-112 
-191 

-49 

-469 


-339 


-234 


Nott.-^bcmmtttn  an  omt  (+)  or  umkr  (-)  DKir  302(b)  ubdni- 
sioiu  tor  "diacnlioi«if  action." 


FISCAL  YEAR] 
AUTNOfi 


1991  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENTITLEMENT 
fTY  [NEA]  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302 


IlB  millions  of  dolUrs] 

Commitln 

Mtaca- 
tioa 

tlo- 
ported' 

En- 
acted' 

owr(+) 
ondir(-) 
allocalioi 

A^riculturB  

Appropriatioos  .  .. 

+53 

+1J09 
+2.253 
+2,209 

+2 

+2 

-566 

+2i53 

+2,270 

+4 

+1 

+2 

-U90 

+162 

-3.1«2 

-619 
+2^53 

Aniiad  Saniicis  ....I _     — 

Ediicatioo  aod  LaM  - 120 

Entrgr  and  Cmmtt +305 

Judioary _ 

+2^70 

+125 

-304 

+2 

Post  Ottlct  aad  &i  1  Serv- 
ice  _ - -1,230 

VeHrans' iWain -65 

Nayj  and  Hoam  -._....     -4.200 

-160 

+247 

+1,018 

■TiMsa  fiiiins  ife  used  for  401(bM2)  o(  the  Bodfit  Act 

'These  fifuits  Hc  used  for  302(f)  points  ol  order 

Note. — The  fifuits  tor  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Committees 
npiesent  the  full  Cfsts  of  tin  Januanr  4.1  peicenl  pay  raise  tor  Federal  miii- 
taiy and  CMilian  pdnonnel  icspectinely.  The  pay  raise  aas  assumed  in  the 
budfct  nsolotion.  Sit  the  New  Entittoment  Authority  [NEA)  ms  not  aMcated 
to  any  committee  bicause  die  b«d|K  resolution  assumed  that  the  pay  raise 
mould  he  achieued  lhnw|h  administiati«e  actions. 

I  U.S.  CONGRESS, 

COaORESSIONAL  BTHWET  OFFICE, 
I     Washington.  DC.  April  10, 1991. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
30e(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this  let- 
ter and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  esti- 
mated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaranteed 
loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  appro- 
priate levels  for  those  items  contained  In  the 
1991  Concucrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  (H. 


Con.  Res. 


UO).  This  report,  for  flscal  year 


1991,  is  tabi  ilated  as  of  close  of  business  April 


9,  1901. 
lows: 


summary  of  this  tabulation  fol- 


FISCAL  YEAR  1991  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
DISCRETIONARY  ACTION— COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT 
LEVEUANO  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE 
HOt^  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO 
SEC.  )02 

(to  milheas  of  doltors) 


[k  millions  of  dollarsi 

Cumnt 

lewl 

Budiet  ns- 

olulionH. 

Cm.  Res. 

310 

Camnl 
l(Ml+/- 

resohrtJOA 

Bad^  aathorili 

1,482M6 

1.485,600 

IJ36J00 

1.172.900 

21.000 

106J00 

-2.794 

Ovfifys 

!i37.086 

186 

1,176,177 

3J77 

Dinct  loan  oMifal 
Guarantied  toon  c 

DBS., 
mmit 

.- -...        20,607 

amis 106.940 

-393 
140 

■184 


Since  my 
the  President 
Veterans 
Ing  Amenrlments 


last  report,  dated  Mareh  6,  1901, 

has  signed  Public  Law  102-16, 

^ucation  Emplojrment  and  Traln- 

and  Congress  has  cleared 


Apnl  16,  1991 
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EmcM 

1- 

«wrM 

K< 

■i*r(-) 

ilKa«M 

uboiK  CoflimittMS 
iM  tot  ftdeni  milh 
«  auiiiMtf  in  tte 
i)  ms  iMl  iHocitcd 
I  tkat  the  p«y  rtijt 


et.  House  of 
C. 

,  to  section 
of  the  Con- 
ed, this  let- 
e  an  up-to- 
ivels  of  new 
tlays,  esti- 
^aranteed 
the  appro- 
ained  In  the 
i  Budget  (H. 
fiscal  year 
siness  April 
Illation  fol- 


ns- 
>H. 
to. 

D 

Cunnt 

IcwIW- 

(VSONrtMNl 

5.S00 

-2.794 

i,900 

116 

2.900 

3J77 

1.000 

-393 

E.S00 

140 

for  the  President's  signature  H.R.  1281,  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  for 
1991;  H.R.  1282,  Operatioiu  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  Appropriations  for  1981;  S.  725, 
Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supplemental  Author- 
iiatlon;  and  H.R.  1285.  Higher  Education 
Technical  Amendments.  These  actions  in- 
crease the  current  level  estimates  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Hale 
(For  Robert  D.  Reischauer). 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL.  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  to  revise  and  ex- 


tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  19. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Pelosi,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel.  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
18. 

Mr.  Gray,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  23. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  on  April  17. 

Mr.  Bacchus,  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
on  April  17  and  18. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  April  22,  25,  26,  29,  May  2,  3,  6, 
9, 10, 13, 16,  and  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Galleoly,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Hastert,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mr.  Gekas,  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  RlTTER. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Santorum,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Mavroulbs. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  BILBRAY. 
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Mr. 
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Mr. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Dymally. 

Skelton,  in  two  instances. 

Hamilton. 

Donnelly. 

.  BYRON.  ! 

Scheukr.  \ 

SWETT,  in  two  instances. 

Roemsr. 

Traficant,  in  three  instances. 

Klbczka. 

MINETA. 

WAXMAN. 

ACKERMAN. 

TAIiLON. 

SCUUMER. 

HOCHBRUECKNER. 

BONIOR.  I 

GUARINI.  I 

Brown.  I 

Levine  of  California.  ! 

mfume.  I 

Williams.  \ 


ADJOURNMENT 


I 


Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  17, 1991,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2,  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  the  Department's  rec- 
ommendations for  base  closures  and 
realignments;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1081.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  Final  Prior- 
ities for  Eklucatlonal  Media  Research.  Pro- 
duction, Distribution,  and  Training  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1002.  A  letter  flrom  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with 
the  Ciovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
the  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  S  U.S.C. 
552b(J);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1083.  A  letter  ftx>m  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  report  estimating 
the  change  of  outlays  in  each  fiscal  year 
through  1995  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  102-25,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-506,  tlUe  13,  section  13101(a)  (104  SUt. 
1388-582);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

IQM.  A  letter  trom  the  Deputy  Asaoclate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  CX^S  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  0>mmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  CkiUectlon  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
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payments  of  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
133B(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
•olar  Affairs. 

1086.  A  letter  trom  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
pajrments  of  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
133B(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1097.  A  letter  trom  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  lO'oposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Act  of  1972  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  implementation  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1098.  A  letter  trcm  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.8.A.;  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  1990  annual  report,  pursuant  to  36 
U.S.C.  37;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

1099.  A  letter  Trom  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  Department's  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration  and  Waste  Manage- 
ment fiscal  year  1990  Program;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations. 

1100.  A  letter  trom  the  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
and  leadership  of  the  Citizens  Democracy 
Corps;  Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Foreign 
Aftklrs  and  Appropriations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Oaxar,  and  Mrs.  Moreluv): 
HJl.  1774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  reform  the  program  under 
wiolch  health  benefits  are  provided  to  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FiELOS,  and  Mr.  Goss): 
H.R.  1775.  A  bill  to  authorize  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,   Mr.  Davis,   Mr. 
Phlos,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Goss,  and 
Mr.  PICKETT): 
H.R.  1776.  A  bill  to  authorize  for  fiscal  year 
1S83  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  1777.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Secortty  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
of  the  general  population  under  the  Medicare 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Conunittees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  En- 
ergy and  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
HJL  1778.  A  bill  relating  to  the  effective 
period  of  duty  exemptions  for  certain  foreign 
repairs  made  to  U.S.  vessels;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
H.II.  1779.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  being  constructed  a-.  77  West  Jack- 
son Boolevard  in  Chicago,  IL,  as  the  "Ralph 
H.  Metcalfe  Federal  Boiiding";  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


Mr.  ARCHER: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
le  of  1966  to  limit  the  exclusion  trom 
Ing  for  combat  pay  to  the  amount 
>le  from  gross  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee On  Ways  and  Means. 
B^Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H.R.  If 81.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  onjcertaln  house  slippers,  and  for  other 
purposei;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

B^Mr.  COOPER: 
H.R.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  national  safety  belt 
and   m(^rcycle  helmet  use   requirements, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  works  and  Transportation. 
Bi  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  1*83.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  oa  fluorescent  yellow  R;  to  the  Com- 
mittee On  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1  [84.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  01  fiuorescent  yellow  FGPN;  to  the 
Commit  :ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1  rss.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  parts  of  aircraft  genera- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1  r86.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
brussel  i  iprouts  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commit  ^ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1T87.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  oni  certain  yellow  coloring  matter;  to 
the  Conttnittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1188.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pensionjof  duty  on  4-Chloro-3-methylphenol; 
to  the  Cpmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

B^  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MIIXER  of  California): 
H.R.  1189.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.S.  Po- 
tomac National  Historical  Site,  and  for  other 
purpose^;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ^iffairs. 

B^  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
1  fooRHEAO,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 

(  ;0BLE,    Mr.    ACKERMAN,    Mr.    BRTANT, 

1  Ir.  Manton,  Mr.  Lifinski,  Mr.  Smith 
<  f  Florida,  Mr.  RoE,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
1  f ARKET,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
]  Is.  LoNO,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  de  Luoo, 
1  Ir.  Hertel,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
1  ado,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Frost, 
1  Ir.  Wise.  Mr.  Bonior,  Ms.  Slauoh- 
1  ER  of  New  York,  Mr.  Eckart,  Ms. 
]  [APTUR,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Serrano. 
1  Ir.  Enoel.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
1  'AZio,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Carddj,  Mr. 
'  ITalsh,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Galleolt, 
]  Ir.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Spence, 
1  Ir.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
I  .TEARNS,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Danne- 
1  [EVER.  Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Anderson, 
1  Ir.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  McGrath, 
1  Irs.    Johnson    of  Connecticut,    Mr. 

(  mNDERSON,    Mr.    FAWELL,    MT.    MAR- 

'  m,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
( an,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
1  lOuisiana,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Dymally, 
1  Ir.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine, 
1  Ir.    CosTELLO,    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr. 
( iRAMER.       Mr.       Donnelly,       Mr. 
1  loEHNER,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri, 
1  Ir.  Sanomeister,  Mr.  Bereuter,  and 
1  Ir.  Bilbray): 
H.R.  1  r90.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Oode,  to  irovlde  for  protection  of  in- 
dustrial  designs  of  useful  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bji  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  It91.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Seoiirity  Act  to  provide  a  graduated  ex- 
emption ITom  the  public  pension  offset  appli- 
cable to  certain  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
under  8|ich  title  based  on  the  amount  of 
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total  monthly  benefits  received;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broomfield)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Aci  of  1961  to  rewrite  the  authori- 
ties of  that  act  In  order  to  establish  more  ef- 
fective assistance  programs  and  eliminate 
obsolete  and  inconsistent  provisions,  to 
amend  the  Arms  Elxport  Control  Act  and  re- 
designate tltat  act  as  the  Defense  Trade  and 
Export  Conttrol  Act,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  International  cooperation  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and  for  other 
purposes;  toj  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. ] 

By  MrJ  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  1793.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  4-(3j4-Dlchlorophenyl)-l-tetralone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORDON: 

A.  bill  to  provide  for  the  testing 


the  Conmilttee  on  E2nergy  and 


H.R.  1794. 
and  remediation  of  radon  contamination  in 
schools;  to 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1795.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  amounts 
paid  for  heme  Improvements  to  mitigate 
radon  gas  qiialify  for  the  tax  deduction  for 
medical  car*  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 

H.R.  1796.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995,  the  exKting  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain chemickls;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I 

H.R.  1797.  h  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duties  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  .and  Means. 

H.R.  1798.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995,  the  exwtlng  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain umbrella  fttunes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  MrJ  JACOBS: 

H.R.  1799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  an^  Human  Services  to  provide 
claimants  for  benefits  based  on  disability 
with  a  face-jto-face,  evidentiary  hearing  be- 
fore making  an  initial  decision,  to  provide 
those  claimants  whose  application  is  denied 
with  opportunity  for  a  subsequent  hearing 
without  an^  requirement  for  intervening 
"reconsideration,"  and  to  specify  the  medi- 
cal information  to  be  collected  and  main- 
tained in  making  disability  determinations; 
to  the  Cpmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  LEWIS  of  California  (for  him- 
self, i  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 

LAOdMARSINO,      Mr.      MCEWEN,      Mr. 

Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Bertoter,  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  Kolbe, 

Mr.  KASICR,  Mr.  ZIMMER,  Mr.  GALLO, 

Mr.  I  Gallboly,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Armey, 
achtley,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr. 
:t,  and  Mr.  GosS): 
bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment a4>d  evaluation  of  performance 
standards  aid  goals  for  expenditures  in  the 
Federal  budget,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 

By  MrJ  McMILLEN  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  1801.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  opening  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  except 
during  certain  periods  of  times;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  mA.  MACHTLEY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  WcCloskey): 

H.R.  1802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  create  a  new  part 

under  such  t  Itle  to  provide  access  to  services 
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for  medically  ondenerved  populations  not 
currently  served  by  federally  qualified 
health  centers,  by  providing:  funds  for  a  new 
program  to  allow  federally  qualified  health 
centers  and  other  qualifying  entitles  to  ex- 
pand such  centers'  and  entitles'  capcusity  and 
to  develop  additional  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOLIiOHAN: 

H.R.  1808.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  6-t-Butyl-2,4-xylenol;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  18M.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  BPIP;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1805.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  MBEP;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1806.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  heterocyclic  compounds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLIN: 

H.R.  1807.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  Dlflunisal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OWENS  of  UUh: 

H.R.  1808.  A  bill  to  permit  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery  Association  of  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
to  lease  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  a  iwriod 
of  not  more  than  70  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Btr.  OXLBY: 

H.R.  1800.  A  bill  to  provide  restitution  to 
crime  victims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.  1810.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Austin 
Dam  located  near  Austin,  TX,  as  the  "Tom 
Miller  Dam";  to  the  Committee  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1811.  A  bill  to  provide  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  certain  entries  of  metallized  or  foil 
balloons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  1812.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  photographic  gelatin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1813.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  bencoxazol;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REED: 

H.R.  1814.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1S65,  the  existing  suspensions  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain chemicals;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO: 

HJl.  1815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonised 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
store the  duty  rate  that  prevailed  under  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Sutes  for 
certlan  twine,  cordage,  ropes,  and  cables;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    8AXT0N    (for    himself.    Mr. 
LXNT,  and  Mr.  Huohes): 

H.R.  1816.  A  bill  to  extend  the  medical 
waste   tracking   iHt>gram    under   the    Solid 
Waste  Dlspoaal  Act  through  June  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 

H.R.  1817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  treat  all  siblings  as  one 
shareholder  for  purix>8es  of  determining 
whether  a  conmration  may  elect  to  be  an  S 
corporation;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

H.R.  1818.  A  bill  to  authorise  a  1-year  dem- 
onstration program  to  provide  grants  to 
Statee  and  localities  for  community  recy- 
cling prolects;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 

H.R.  1819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  preven- 


tion of  financial  conflicts  of  interest  in  cer- 
tain projects  of  research  supported  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  to  provide  for  the  availability  among  re- 
searchers of  materials  that  are  created  or 
gathered  In  projects  of  biomedical  or  behav- 
ioral research  supported  by  the  Secretary;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.    BusTAMANTE,    Mr.    Thomas    of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Browm.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Sisiskt.  Mrs.  Unsoeu). 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Ms.     Pelosi.     Mr.     (Chapman,     Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  McMnxEN  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  PalijOne,  Mr. 
Oejdenson.  Mr.  RoTBAL.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado.  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Mr.  EVANS): 
H.R.  1830.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,    to   allow   Federal   employees 
within  any  agency  undergoing  a  major  reor- 
ganization, reduction  in  force,  or  transfer  of 
function  to  be  credited  with  an  additional  4 
years  (in  age  or  length  of  service)  in  order  to 
encourage   voluntary   retirements,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  1821.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  civil  Injunctive  re- 
lief against  police  brutality;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    GUARTNI    (for   himself,    Mrs. 

SCHROEDER,    Mr.    HUOBES,    Mr.    MAR- 
TINEZ, Mr.  FUBTER.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.    McDermott.    Mr.    Frost.    Mr. 
Valentine.  Ms.  Pelobi,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Besman,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Kopetbki, 
Mr.  SMTrH  of  Florida,  Mr.  KLUO.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Hates 
of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Murphy): 
H.R.  1822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Community   Service  Employment  Act 
to  authorize  grants  for  the  employment  of 
older  Americans  in  providing  child  care  for 
families  with  low  income;  and  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  exempt  from 
the  earnings  test  amounts  earned  for  child 
care  services;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  1823.  A  bill  to  faciliUte  the  providing 
of  loan  capital  to  and  Investments  in  small 
business  concerns,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  (California: 
H.R.  1624.  A  bill  to  extend  the  filing  period 
for  requests  for  reliquidatlon  of  certain  en- 
tries; to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    McGRATH   (for   himself.    Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
YORK): 
H.R.  1825.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  parts  and  ac- 
cessories  of  indirect   process   electrostatic 
photocopying  machines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOEHLERT): 
H.R.  1826.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  digital  processing 
units  for  automatic  data  processing  ma- 
chines; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIACHTLEY: 
H.R.  1827.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  establish  an  emergency 


assistance  program  to  provide  financial  aa^ 
sistance  to  States  that  have  experienced  a 
large  number  of  depository  institution  fail- 
ures; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1828.  A  bill  regarding  the  tariff  classi- 
fication of  brassieres;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  1829.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  UV-1064  light  sUblllzer,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NAGLE: 
H.R.  1830.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  column  1- 
general  rate  of  duty  on  i>iperonyl  butoxide 
(PBO);    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM: 
H.R.  1831.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  certain  chemi- 
cals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1832.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  chemicals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  1833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Sutes  Code,  to  extend  certain  whistleblower 
protections  to  personnel  of  (3ovemment  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  (Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    SKEEN   (for   himself  (by   re- 
quest). Mr.  Stallinob.  Mr.  LaRocoo. 
and  Mr.  Kyl): 
H.R.  1834.  A  bill  to  withdraw  cerUin  public 
lands  In  Eddy  County,  NM,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
extension  periods,  not  exceeding  2  years  in 
the  aggregate,  in  the  time  allowed  for 
reexportation  of  certain  articles  admitted 
temporarily  tree  of  duty  under  bond;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1836.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  certain  ceramic  statues, 
statuettes,  and  handmade  flowers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Smfth  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Fcmo  of 
Tennessee,  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Ranoel.  and  Mr. 
Shaw): 
H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  week  in  June,  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Rioos.  Mr.  Doouttle. 
Mr.  Allard.  Mr.  BoEHNSR.  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Cox  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Zbuff,  Mr. 
Habtert.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Inbofe,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Ballenoer, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Schulze,  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
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OALUtOLT,      Mr.      Packard,      Mr. 

Wkldon.     Mr.     PALtONE,     and    Mr. 

Drkier  of  California): 

H.J.  Res.  2aO.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May  8, 1991,  as  "National  Tax  Freedom  Day"; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  unresolved  dis- 
putes referred  to  in  Executive  Order  No. 
13714;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  FA8CKU..  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
TDRRICELU.    Mr.    Laoomarsino.    Mr. 
Tatron.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Htde,  Bilrs.  Meters  of  Kan- 
sas, Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen): 
H.    Con.    Res.    133.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  provision  of  foreign  assistance  to 
Buroort  legislative  development  in  Central 
America  to  strengthen  democracy  In  the  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  124.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
address  the  suffering  of  the  Kurdish  people; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.  Con.   Res.   125.   Concurrent  resolution 
stating  that  the  Congress  is  convinced  that 
the  perjietuation  of  Saddam  Hussein's  rule  in 
Iraq  is  Incompatible  with  the  stated  goal  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  re- 
store international  peace  and  security  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  urges  the  President  to  pur- 
sue, through  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  the  demand  of  the  expeditious  re- 
placement of  Saddam  Hussein  as  the  leader 
Of  Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MFUME  (for  himself.  Ms.  Wa- 
ters. Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Dtmallt.  Bdr.  Towns.  Ms.  Norton. 
Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Wheat. 
and  Mr.  Espy): 
H.   Con.   Res.   136.   Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  United  States  sanctions  against 
South  AlWca;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aftairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  124.  Resoluton  electing  Representa- 
tive Edwards  of  Oklahoma  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  EVlucatlon  and  lAbor;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By   Mr.    8HUSTER   (for   himself.    Mr. 
CoMBEST,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  (Jalifomla,  Mr.  Youno  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Gekas): 
H.    Res.    13S.    Resolution    to    amend    rule 
XLVm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  provide  for  a  phased  reduc- 
tion in  the  slie  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Por- 
ter. Mr.  Clement,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New   York,    Mr.    Abercrombie.    Mr. 
Macbtlst,  Mr.  BfiLLER  Of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Kennedt,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Reed,  and  Mrs.  Bentlet): 
H.  Res.   136.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
treatment  of  Kurdish  and  other  refugees  in 
Iraq  and  to  urge  Immediate  humanitarian  as- 
sistance and  an  end  to  repression  against  ref- 
ugees by  the  Government  of  Iraq;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalrs. 


MEMORIALS 

Undei  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als wer !  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

82.  By  he  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature 3f  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  rel- 
ative to  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy;  t4  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

83.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  the 
Glenhardld  coal  mine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  ^d  Insular  Affairs. 

84.  Al8»,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  com- 
pensation of  Members  of  Ck>ngres8;  to  the 
CommittBe  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Undei  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  aifd  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 

H.R.  18 !?.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WllUam  A. 
Proffltt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 

H.R.  18  M.  A  bill  to  reissue  a  production  in- 
centive certificate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  anq  Means. 

By  Mr.  VISCLOSKY: 

H.R.  1869.  A  bill  to  authorize  Issuance  of  a 
certifies^  of  documentation  for  employment 
in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  the  vfessel  Phoenix,  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


)DmONAL  SPONSORS 

[  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
led  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
I  follows: 

H.R.  1^  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  SMrra 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Ms.  Mol- 
iNARi.  m4.  Towns.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  4nd  Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  73!  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Reoula,  Mr.  Stnar.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
McMiLLaj  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Stagger*.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
Evans,  Rir.  Camp,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Fuster. 
Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Brtant,  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  JGUNDERSON.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs;  MORELLA,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  ScnaJER.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Hayes  ofLoulsiana.  Mr.  Grandt.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Naole. 
Mr.  Vali  ntoje.  Mr.  Swett.  and  Mr.  Hatch- 
er. 

H.R.  113:  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr. 
Ritter.  1  Irs.  Bentlet.  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  141:  Mr.  Machtlet,  Mr.  Manton.  and 

Ms.  MOU  4ARI. 

H.R.  14 ,:  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  19  I:  Mr.  PETRI. 

H.R.  as  I:  Mr.  WEISS. 

H.R.  26  1:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts- Mr.  TORRICELU,  Mr.  MnraiE,  Mrs. 
LowET  <f  New  York,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Torres.  Sir.  TraXi^er.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Kleczka.  Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  BoRfi^,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nt-.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  and  Mrs.  Kennellt. 

H.R.  299:  Mr.  ARMET. 

H.R.  3(Jf :  Mr.  Machtlet. 

H.R.  ^:  Mr.  Montoomert  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  33  ):  Mr.  Levdje  of  California. 
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r.  Enoel.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  McEwen,  and  Mr. 


H.R.  342:  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  La9alce.  and  Mrs.  Lowet  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Roybal,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  392:  Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lantos,  Ms.  DeLauro.  Ms.  Horn. 
Mrs.  Mink.  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Darden,  Ms. 
MouNARi,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Vento.  and  kjr.  Reed. 

H.R.  416: 
Pallone. 

H.R.  418; 
Poshard. 

H.R.  441:  Itr.  Markey,  Mr.  Panbtta,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Geo^a,  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  RnTER,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski.  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.R.  520:  Ifr.  EVANS.  Mr.  DOCON,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson,    i 

H.R.  534:  M^.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fa- 
well.  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mrs.  VucANqvicH.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Zeliff, 
Ms.  DELAUR0.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Livinoston.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  j  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
r.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Borski,  end 


Valentine 

Mr.  Brooks 

H.R.  542: 

H.R.  585: 

Vento. 

H.R.  640: 

H.R.   673: 

Fish,  Mr.  Ei 


ElNGEL. 

Eckart,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr. 


Darden. 

r.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
EL.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Flake, 
Mr.  MachtlSy,  Ms.  DeLauro,  and  Mr.  Cox  of 
California,     j 

H.R.   677:   Mr.    Levine  of  California,    Mr. 
Dwyer   of   Mew    Jersey,    Mr.    Brown,    Mr. 
DeFazio,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 
H.R.  690:  Mf .  Campbell  of  Colorado. 
H.R.  729:  Mt.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 


H.R.  769: 
H.R.  771: 

Abercromb: 
H.R.  784:  M: 
H.R.  816: 

Fazio,  Mr 


,  Swett. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr. 


Leach  and  Mr.  Ditrbin. 
.  Costello.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
STAD,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Rangel,!  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Hates  of  nifiols,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Engel, 
and  Mr.  Jamb 

H.R.  841:  l*r.  Borski.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gilchrest,  and  Mr. 

QUILLEN. 

H.R.  842:  N*.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Henrt,  Mr.  DER- 
RICK, Mr.  RaJioel,  Mrs.  Kennellt,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, and  mH  Traficant. 

H.R.  843:  K^r.  Scheuer.  Vii.  FiSH,  and  Mr. 
Valentine. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utih.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Valentinb, 

TA. 

EcKART,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 

I  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
r.  Costello. 

|r.  Lightpoot.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
>ble.  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Califor- 


and  Mr.  M: 
H.R.   849: 

McHuGH.  ani 
H.R.  863: 
H.R.  911: 

Kansas.  Mr 

nia. 
H.R.    917 

HOAOLAND, 

SKY.  Mr. 


Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
.  Rioos,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Sisi- 
EFER.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Serrano!  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Ndw  York.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Erd- 
reich. Mr.  SaIrpalius.  and  Mr.  Spence. 
H.R.  919:  Mt.  HUCKABY. 
H.R.  946:  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersej,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Miller  {tf  Washington.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mt.  Cardin,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr. 
Faleomavae(  ia.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Moran.  Mr. 
Gilchrest,  Blr.  Udall,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
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Jersey,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Daroen,  Mr.  Walsh. 
and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  960:  Mr.  Laoomarsino. 

H.R.  980:  Mr.  CHAPMAN,  Mr.  Liohtpoot,  Mr. 
DiCKiNBON,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  JACX>B8,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  BILBRAT,  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  and  Mr.  Swett. 

H.R.  1063:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  ABERCROMBiE,  Mr.  Savaoe,  Mr. 
Rahalx.,  Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Ms. 
DeLauro,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
BORSKI,    Mr.    Neal    of   Massachusetts,    Mr. 

ABERCROMBIE,     Ms.     DELAURO,    Mr.    GORDON, 

Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Ford  of  Mlchlgran,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mi.  Schumer,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Youno  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Schae- 
FER,  Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Gunder- 
80N,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  ROWLAND,  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Ballenqer.  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Hoaoland,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Pobhard.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  1075:  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  1077:  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  SANOiiEiSTER.  and 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  BOUCHER  and  Mr.  Stallinos. 

H.R.  lOei:  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  1130:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Costello.  and  Mr. 

KILDEE. 

H.R.  1185:  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Hayes  of  nilnols,  Mr. 
ECKART,  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE,  and  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
grla,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.R.  1201:  Mr.  ENOEL. 

H.R.  1222:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Machtley,  and  Ms. 
DeLauro. 

H.R.  1232:  Mr.  GEJDENSON. 

H.R.  1246:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  DE  LUQO,  Mr. 
Foouetta,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Ms.  DeLauro,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
TRAXLER,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Enoel,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1259:  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Nussle.  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 

WOLPE. 

H.R.  1326:  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1367:  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Dymally.  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  1370:  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  1373:  Mr.  Traxler  and  Mr.  Laoo- 
marsino. 

H.R.  1387:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 


Murphy,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Vento.  and 
Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1388:  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ranoel, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1408:  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Costello,  Iils.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Idr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Klecz- 
ka, Mr.  Torres,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  1411:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Ballenoer, 
and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  1423:  Mr.  ENOUSH  and  Mr.  ABERCROM- 
BIE. 

H.R.  1432:  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
ENOEL,  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  1439:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  1445:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Liohtpoot,  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  1446:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr. 
Rohrabacher. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Ballenqer,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. 

H.R.  1500:  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Sangmeister, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Mar- 
key, Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Ms. 
DeLauro.  and  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  1502:  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  SncoRSia, 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Wise,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Poshard.  and  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  1504:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Laoomarsino,  Ms.  DeLauro,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1506:  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.  WOLF,  Mr.  PETRI,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Serrano,  Ms.  Mol- 
iNARi,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Roe,  Ms. 
Norton,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Nussle,  and 
Mr.  Brewster. 

H.R.  1528:  Ms.  LONG. 

H.R.  1538:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa.  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Stallings, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1539:  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1556:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mr.  Dooltttle. 

H.R.  1557:  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Cox  of 
California,  Mr.  SJdiTH  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
BoxER,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Mavroules,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1566:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Bacchus,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  1569:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Chapman.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Bonior,  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 
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H.R.  1588:  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1587:  Mr.  ANTHONY. 

H.R.  1635:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utoh.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mb.  Pelosi,  Mr.  annltjzio,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER,  Mr.  DORGAN  Of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  abercrombie,  Mr.  La- 
Rocco,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Kaptihi,  Mr.  Studds, 
Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  and  B*r.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  1677:  Mr.  ECKART  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  1736:  Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  MONTGOMERY. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Espy,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1749:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1753:  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Por- 
ter, Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Armey,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.J.  Res.  66:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Coble,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Emerson.  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa. 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Mr.  Swetf. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Enoel.  and  Mr.  Coble. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr. 

WELDON. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Swett.  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  CONYERS. 
Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Ms.  Oakar,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Lowe^  of 
New  York.  Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.J.  Res.  170:  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr. 
McCOLLUM,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Le- 
vine of  California,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Rdj- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  HrcK- 
aby,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Hayes  of  niinois,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr. 
Torricelli.  Mr.  aspin.  Mr.  Rhodt».  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Conybhs,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Schulze.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Fa- 
well.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Natch- 
ER,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  ackerman,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLBOATE,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han, Mr.  Moran,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

H.J.  Res.  179:  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine.    Mr.    Jefferson.   Mr.    Rhodes.    Mr. 
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Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Market,  Mrs.  Meters 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Studos,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN.  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.  SOLARZ,  and  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  Galleglt,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLBOATE.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr.  Zm- 
MER.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Machtlet,  Mr.  L>aoo- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Kan- 
jorbki. 

H.J.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Granot,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.J.  Rea.  218:  Mr.  Kiloee. 

H.  Ck)n.  Res.  11:  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  109:  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 


H.  C<  n.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  La-       H.R.  559: 1  [r.  Andrews  of  Texas, 


Rocco,  Mr.  HuoHES,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Price. 
and  Mn .  Mink. 

H.  Ra  I.  40:  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.  R(  J.  101:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Oa  1)08,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr. 
Andrei  s  of  Maine. 

H.  Re  s.  115:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  LniNSKi.  Mrs.  Llotd.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr. 

HOCHBR  JECKNER,    Mr.    TORRES,    Mr.    KILDEE, 

Mr.  Pat  ne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Poshard.  and  Mr. 
Levine  jf  California. 


DELE'IONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUB  AC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Und{  r  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 

were  d  sleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 

lutioni  as  follows: 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  paper  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

57.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  relative  to  H.R.  5 
and  S.  55;  w  hlch  was  referred  jointly,  to  the 
Conunitteea  on  Education  and  Labor.  Public 
Works  and  rransportation.  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
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EXTENDING  FAST  TRACK 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Kay 
Whrtmore,  president  and  CEO  of  Eastrrtan 
Kodak  Co.  arxj  chairman  of  tfie  Business 
Roundtabte  woildng  group  on  United  States- 
Mexico  trade  and  investment,  testified  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  favor  of 
extending  fast  track  auttxxity.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent statement,  arxl  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration. 
Statement  of  Kay  R.  Whitmore,  Chairman. 

President,  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Mr.  Chaimum  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  participate  In  this 
bearing  concerning  President  Bush's  request 
for  an  extension  of  fast  track  authority  to 
negotiate  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade 
agreements.  I  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Business  Roundtable,  an  association  of  chief 
executive  officers  of  200  major  U.S.  corpora- 
tions who  examine  public  issues  that  affect 
the  economy  and  develop  positions  which 
seek  to  reflect  sound  economic  and  social 
principles. 

Failure  by  the  Congress  to  extend  fast 
track  authority  would  seriously  Impair  the 
ability  of  our  government  to  open  markets 
for  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services.  With- 
out expanded  foreign  market  access  and 
growing  exports,  the  U.S.  economy  will  re- 
main mired  in  the  economic  doldrums.  Over 
the  longer  term,  our  standard  of  living  and 
ability  to  create  new  good  jobs  for  American 
workers  will  be  jeopardized. 

A  comprehensive  trade  strategy 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  1968  Trade 
Act,  it  recognized  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive and  aggressive  International  trade  strat- 
egy. The  Business  Roundtable  worked  close- 
ly with  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  we  have 
the  tools  to  pursue  bilateral  and  multilateral 
initiatives  to  open  foreign  markets  to  U.S. 
goods,  services  and  investment. 

We  worked  together  to  strengthen  U.S. 
trade  laws  such  as  section  301,  and  to  provide 
fast  track  authority  to  negotiate  comprehen- 
sive multilateral  and  bilateral  agreements. 
We  also  worked  to  ensure  that  any  negotia- 
tions would  l>e  a  joint  effort  of  the  Congress, 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  private  sector. 
The  Congress  also  anticipated  the  need  for  a 
two  year  extension  of  "fast  track"  when  it 
passed  the  1968  Act. 

Two  negotiations  are  at  the  heart  of  Presi- 
dent Bush's  request  for  an  extension:  The 
GAIT  Uruguay  Round  and  the  proposed 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

the  OATT  URUGUAY  ROUND 

Completion  of  the  GATT  Round  remains  a 
top  trade  priority  for  Business  Roundtable 
companies.  There  is  much  to  be  gained  in 
terms  of  added  economic  growth,  jobs  and 
prosperity  for  the  United  States  ft-om  the 
successful  completion  of  this  Round.  Tariff 


cuts  by  our  trading  partners,  a  comprehen- 
sive services  accord  and  enhanced  intellec- 
tual property  protection  will  clearly  l>e  a 
major  boon  for  American  companies  in  glob- 
al competition.  True  agricultural  reform  will 
not  only  play  to  one  of  our  international 
competitive  strengths,  but  help  ease  pres- 
sures on  the  U.S.  budget  deficit,  as  well. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  deny  Presi- 
dent Bush  the  authority  to  complete  these 
negotiations.  The  benefits  for  the  United 
States  from  a  successful  Round  are  enor- 
mous. The  cost  of  failure  could  be  severe. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Last  June,  the  Business  Roundtable  issued 
a  policy  statement  calling  for  comprehensive 
trade  and  investment  negotiations  with  Mex- 
ico. At  that  time  James  Robinson  of  Amer- 
ican Express  testified  before  this  Committee 
and  outlined  the  reasons  why  Roundtable 
companies  saw  these  negotiations  in  the 
overall  economic  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Rather  than  repeat  the  Roundtable's  ear- 
lier testimony,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oi>- 
portunlty  to  set  the  record  straight  concern- 
ing the  potential  benefits  for  the  United 
States  from  a  comprehensive  agreement. 
Setting  the  record  straight  is  necessary  be- 
cause there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
misinformation  and  misunderstanding  about 
this  important  issue. 

I.  MYTH  NUMBER  ONE:  MEXICO  IS  TOO  POOR  TO 
BUT  OUR  PRODUCTS 

Between  1906  and  1990,  U.S.  exports  to  Mex- 
ico rose  by  $16  billion  in  response  to  the  par- 
tial liberalization  of  the  Mexican  economy 
and  the  economic  recovery.  As  a  result,  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  with  Mexico  swung  from  a 
deficit  to  a  surplus  in  non-oil  trade  of  over  S3 
billion,  for  a  swing  in  our  net  export  position 
of  nearly  S5  billion.  With  no  other  country 
have  we  experienced  such  strong  export 
growth.  Somebody  in  Mexico  was  buying  our 
products. 

U.  MYTH  NUMBER  TWO:  EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO  DO 
NOT  CREATE  U.S.  JOBS 

American  workers  were  employed  making 
those  extra  exports.  Using  a  rule  of  thumb  of 
30  U.S.  jobs  created  for  every  one  million 
dollars  in  net  exports,  that  means  an  extra 
144,500  jobs  were  created  in  the  United  States 
during  1966-90  because  of  trade  with  Mexico. 
Many  more  American  workers  would  be  un- 
employed were  it  not  for  eximrts  to  Mexico. 
Even  if  the  relationship  between  job  creation 
and  exports  is  less  than  generally  assumed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  very 
positive  impact  for  American  workers  from 
developments  in  Mexico  over  the  past  four 
years. 

m.  MYTH  NUMBER  THREE:  MEXICO  IS  ALREADY 
OPEN  SO  THERE  ARE  NO  EXTRA  BARRIERS  FOR 
THE  U.S.  TO  EUMINATE 

Mexico  continues  to  maintain  considerable 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports.  Autos  are  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

The  U.S.  has  a  two  and  one  half  percent 
tariff.  Mexico  has  a  twenty  percent  tariff  and 
other  barriers  to  access.  Mexico  is  a  market 
of  500,000  vehicles.  If  that  market  were  truly 
open,  and  if  the  Mexican  economy  continues 
to  grow,  it  is  easy  to  Imagine  the  U.S.  selling 


100,000  U.S.  made  vehicles  there.  That  alone 
would  translate  into  an  extra  $1  billion  in 
U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  on  a  sustained  basis. 
Another  example  is  agriculture.  At 
present,  restrictive  licensing  inhibits  40  per- 
cent of  our  agricultural  exports  to  Mexico. 

IV.  MYTH  NUMBER  FOUR:  THE  BENEFITS  FOR  THE 
U.S.  WILL  BE  THE  SAME  WHETHER  OR  NOT  WE 
HAVE  A  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

A  major  incentive  to  negotiate  a  Free 
Trade  Agreement  with  Mexico  is  to  achieve 
additional  liberalization  of  the  Mexican 
economy  as  well  as  lock  in  what  has  been 
done  thus  far.  An  agreement  with  the  United 
States  would  go  a  long  way  to  ensuring  that 
the  opening  of  the  Mexican  economy  outlives 
the  current  Salinas  Administration.  Cer- 
tainty and  predictability  are  essential  for 
business  planning. 

No  doubt.  President  Salinas  also  under- 
stands the  Imjwrtance  of  predictability. 
Mexicans  are  finally  regaining  confidence  in 
their  own  economy  after  the  disastrous 
1960's.  An  agreement  would  provide  an  extra 
booet  to  confidence  inside  Mexico,  which  in 
turn  could  lead  to  a  boom  in  the  Mexican 
economy.  On  the  other  hand,  rejection  by 
the  Congress  of  fast  track  could  trigger  mas- 
sive capital  flight  and  renewed  economic  de- 
stabilization  of  the  Mexican  economy. 

With  a  Free  Trade  Agreement,  Mexico 
could  easily  experience  5  percent  real  growth 
over  the  next  ten  years.  Given  that  70  cents 
of  every  dollar  spent  on  imports  in  Mexico  is 
spent  on  U.S.  goods,  the  potential  benefit  for 
American  workers  and  American  jobs  is 
enormous. 

If  we  lock  in  the  opening  of  the  Mexican 
economy  with  a  Free  Trade  Agreement,  what 
will  we  sell?  Everything  you  can  think  of 
and  things  we  cannot  even  conceive  of  now. 
A  few  examples: 

Caterpillar  is  the  main  supplier  of  heavy 
equipment  to  build  new  roads  in  Mexico.  The 
infrastructure  of  Mexico  is  terrible  and  badly 
in  need  of  upgrading.  President  Salinas  has 
an  innovative  program  funded  by  the  private 
sector  to  build  major  new  roads  in  Mexico. 
Already.  Caterpillar's  sales  in  Mexico  have 
doubled  every  year  since  1988. 

In  1969,  General  EUectric's  exports  to  Mex- 
ico totaled  over  $100  million.  These  exports 
included  locomotives,  power  generation 
equipment  and  diagnostic  imaging  equip- 
ment. GE's  exports  to  Mexico  are  projected 
to  grow  fourfold  in  1991,  reaching  S430  mil- 
lion. With  a  Free  Trade  Agreement,  GE  ex- 
pects its  exports  to  continue  to  increase  at  a 
comparable  pace. 

Procter  and  Gamble's  net  exports  of  ♦"'n- 
Ished  products,  raw  materials,  equipment 
and  services  to  Mexico  supports  roughly  1,500 
jobs  in  the  United  States.  Their  best  esti- 
mate is  that  a  free  trade  agreement  -vill  in- 
crease this  figure  by  about  2,000  jobs  for  a 
total  of  3,500.  Some  of  those  new  jobs  will  be 
Procter  and  Gamble,  but  many  will  be  in 
their  U.S.  suppliers'  businesses. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  already  adding 
jobs  in  Texas  to  handle  the  additional  trains 
moving  across  the  border  and  is  likely  to  add 
more. 

These  stories  can  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again  by  hundreds  of  American  companies. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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One    final 
Kodak. 

In  19B0.  Kodak  exports  to  Mexico  were  S126 
million.  We  expect  In  the  19908,  with  a  firee 
trade  agreement,  that  Kodak's  exports  will 
at  least  double.  As  a  result,  in  our  sensitized 
goods  operations,  we  exi)ect  U.S.  employ- 
ment which  supports  operations  in  Mexico  to 
double,  as  well. 

Mexico  is  our  natural  market.  Let's  lock  it 
in. 

V.  MTTH  mniBER  FIVE:  A  FRBK  TRADE  AOREE- 
MBNT  WITH  MEXICO  WILL  RESULT  IN  BIASSIVE 
JOB  LOSS  IN  THE  U.S.  AS  WE  ARE  FLOODED 
WITB  MEXICAN  IMPORTS. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  economy  is  mostly 
open  to  Mexican  Imimrts  now,  and  we  have 
hardly  experienced  a  flood.  The  average  U.S. 
tariff  on  Mexican  imports  is  only  3.9  percent. 

Nor  should  ftirther  liberalization  between 
our  two  countries  be  disruptive  for  the  U.S. 
economy  overall.  This  Is  confirmed  by  each 
of  the  economic  studies  on  the  Impact  of  a 
U.S.-Mexlco  Free  Trade  Agreement  done 
thus  far— Itom  the  University  of  Maryland 
study  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  the 
rrc  study  to  the  one  done  by  Peat  Marwick. 
In  fact,  each  of  these  studies  indicates  that 
on  balance  a  comprehensive  agreement  with 
Mexico  will  be  beneficial  for  the  United 
States  and  American  workers. 

VI.  MTTH  NUMBER  SIX:  A  FREE  TRADE  AOREE- 
MKNT  WILL  RESULT  IN  MASSIVE  U.S.  JOB  LOSS 
AS  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  MOVES  SOUTH 
OP  THE  BORDER. 

On  many  counts  this  Is  wrong.  First,  an 
important  Incentive  for  U.S.  companies  to 
Invest  in  Mexico  will  disappear  with  an 
Agreement.  My  company,  as  well  as  many 
others.  Invested  In  Mexico  in  the  60'8  and  TO's 
to  get  Inside  a  closed  market.  It  was  the  only 
way  we  could  sell  there.  With  the  barriers 
down,  an  important  reason  for  relocating  Is 
gone. 

Second,  opponents  assume  that  the  cost  of 
labor  Is  the  key  variable  in  Investment  deci- 
sions by  U.S.  manufacturers.  Other  factors 
are  at  least  as  important,  like  transpor- 
tation, communications  Infltutructure,  fi- 
nancial and  business  services,  high  quality, 
reliable  suppliers,  proximity  to  market,  and 
above  all  an  educated,  skilled,  productive 
workforce. 

With  regard  to  this  particular  matter.  I 
would  like  to  quote  Jacques  Delors.  Presi- 
dent of  the  European  Communities,  since  op- 
ponents like  to  say  that  there  is  no  analogy 
between  our  situation  with  Mexico  and  that 
of  the  Community  with  the  accession  of 
Spain  and  Portugal: 

"Of  course  there  will  be  investment  in 
those  countries  where  labor  costs  are  lower, 
where  social  security  is  less  and  where  em- 
ployees—and thus  also  the  machines— work 
longer  hours.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  ask 
myself  if  the  European  Community  did  not 
exist,  if  Spain  and  Poriiugal  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Community,  would  the 
problem  really  be  different?  We  should  not 
forget  that  the  work  factor  is  not  the  only 
criterion  governing  the  company's  choice  of 
location.  Financial  conditions,  training  op- 
portunities, availability  of  Information  and 
speed  of  access  to  information  also  are  cru- 
cially Important.  The  risk  that  a  company 
might  choose  to  set  up  elsewhere  therefore 
should  be  viewed  in  perspective."  (1992— The 
Social  Dimension,  Feb.  1960,  p.  S6) 

Mr.  Delors  made  these  arguments  to 
counter  opponents  In  the  northern  countries, 
and  to  urge  limited  European  intervention 
because  "social  dumping"  would  not  be  a 
risk  except  in  Isolated  cases. 


turing  production  is  at  poet-war  high  (23  per- 
cent of  GNP).  Even  with  substantial  produc- 
tivity gains,  employment  in  manufacturing 
has  stnred  relatively  constant  over  the  last 
several  years,  although  certainly  the  current 
recession  Is  hurting.  The  reason  is  that  man- 
ufactuiSng  In  this  country  has  developed  new 
products  and  new  markets  and  new  ways  to 
maintain  competitiveness.  Surely,  this 
would  not  be  the  case  if  our  major  pre- 
occupation was  cheap  labor.  To  the  contrary, 
the  favorable  trends  are  due  in  large  measure 
to  our  growing  eximrt  competitiveness. 

Fourfh,  opponents  forget  that  Mexicans 
are  an(l  will  be  the  primary  source  of  invest- 
ment Ip  the  Mexican  economy.  Anywhere 
from  sio  billion  to  $100  billion  in  Mexican 
money  sits  in  American  and  foreign  banks 
waiting  to  see  whether  there  Is  stability  and 
growth!  over  a  sustained  period.  Flight  cap- 
ital aliteady  Is  returning  to  Mexico  in  sub- 
stantial amounts.  More  will  come  as  con- 
fidence returns.  So  the  biggest  source  of  new 
investnlent  in  Mexico  will  be  the  Mexicans, 
themselves.  Most  investment  Is  likely  to  be 
for  Infitastructure,  such  as  transportation 
and  cotimunlcations  to  catch  up  after  the 
very  depressed  levels  of  investment  in  the 
1980'8.  We  are  the  logical  suppliers  of  the 
capital  equipment  and  services  to  rebuild 
Mexlcols  inffastructure. 

Furtaermore,  Investment  in  Mexico,  what- 
ever thf  source,  directly  benefits  the  United 
States.  iFor  every  extra  dollar  earned  in  Mex- 
ico. 20  ients  is  spent  on  U.S.  goods.  With  no 
other  obuntry  does  the  United  States  have 
such  a  kllrect,  beneflclal  economic  relation- 
ship. 

Finally,  why  are  we  so  alndi  of  invest- 
ment br  U.S.  companies  In  Mexico?  There 
has  allays  been  some  and  there  will  no 
doubt  bf  more.  In  many  instances,  U.S.  com- 
panies Invest  in  some  parts  of  production  in 
Mexico  to  maximize  global  competitiveness, 
and  as !  a  result,  maintain  production  and 
high  value  added  Jobs  in  the  United  States. 
Without  some  assembly  in  Mexico,  often 
there  wpuld  be  no  production  in  the  United 
States  at  all.  Rather,  production  would  move 
off-shore  entirely,  or  companies  would  sim- 
ply stop  making  that  particular  product. 
For  eiample: 

Dana  Corporation,  a  major  auto  parts  man- 
ufacturt  r  currently  exports  two  dollars  of 
product  Itom  the  United  States  to  Mexico  for 
every  dollar  it  imports.  With  a  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  Dana,  the  second  largest  auto 
parts  manufacturer  in  the  world,  estimates 
that  its  jexports  will  rise  even  further.  This  is 
contrar^  to  the  popular  notion  that  auto 
parts  int  the  United  States  will  be  damanged 
by  free  trade. 

Generiil  Motors'  Packard  Electric  Division 
produce*  powered  signal  distribution  sys- 
tems fof  GM  and  many  non-GM  customers. 
Components  from  Packard's  U.S.  operations 
are  8hlif]ed  to  Mexico  for  labor  intensive  as- 
sembly. By  placing  subassembly  in  Mexico, 
and  ret»inlng  high  technology  operations  in 
the  United  States,  Packard  has  been  able  to 
enhanca  its  competitiveness  and  secure  sig- 
nificant! business  with  non-GM  customers, 
which  1^  turn  has  created  new  component 
busines*  In  the  U.S.  The  local  union  leader- 
ship of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Works  is  supportive  of  this  co-production 
and  recognizes  that  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain conpetitiveness  and  jobs  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  a  r  Kjent  letter  to  the  USTR  requesting 
duty  fr  e  status  for  ceramic  magnets  im- 
ported rom  their  Mexican  operation,  the 
local  u  ion  of  the  International  Union  of 
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Electrical  '  Workers  joined  with  the  manage- 
ment of  another  division  of  GM,  to  argue 
that  their  Mexican  operation  helps  them  to 
be  more  competitive. 

AT&T  has  shifted  repair  of  its  cordless 
phones  teoifi  Singapore  to  Mexico.  The  turn- 
around tinv  on  the  repair  work  is  now  one 
quarter  of  |  what  it  was.  This  has  allowed 
AT&T  to  Income  more  competitive  which 
has  led  to  lower  prices  and  created  more 
sales  jobs  \i  the  United  States. 

Another  [example  trom  Kodak.  In  1996, 
Kodak  movpd  its  harness  assembly  for  copi- 
ers from  Rdchester  to  Mexico  because  the  oi>- 
eratlon  waa  not  cost-competitive.  The  choice 
was  to  moj^e  it  to  Kodak  Mexico  or  out- 
source to  tne  most  competitive  non-US  sup- 
plier. By  moving  it  to  Mexico,  Kodak  had  the 
time  to  develop  new  technology  which  was 
less  labor  intensive  for  Rochester,  as  well  as 
value  addeq  services  such  as  product  design, 
drafting,  atd  other  activities  necessary  to 
stay  in  the  i  business  and  enhance  world-wide 
competitiveness.  By  moving  the  assembly 
operation  to  Mexico,  we  saved  300  jobs  in 
Rochester. 

To  say  tlat  there  is  no  direct  benefit  to 
the  United  States  in  co-production  is  simply 
not  true. 

Vn.  MYTH  Nl  rMBER  SEVEN:  EVERYONE  IN  MEXICO 
4  AXES  57  CENTS  AN  HOUR 

According  to  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  hour- 
ly compensation  in  Mexico  by  major  occupa- 
tion is  as  follows:  $1.89  for  unskilled  laborers, 
$2.38  for  semi-skilled  workers,  $2.97  for  cleri- 
cal workers  and  $14  per  hour  for  professional/ 
managerial  workers. 

Accordlngi  to  the  Wharton  Group,  the  aver- 
age compedsation  of  a  maquiladora  worker 
is  $1.60  per  hour.  The  Wharton  group  esti- 
mates that  In  1969,  technicians  and  adminis- 
tration per^nnel  In  the  maqulladoras  made 
up  to  $4.50  p^er  hour. 

It  is  true  jthat  the  minimum  wage  in  Mex- 
ico is  very  low,  but  workers  in  manufactur- 
ing are  notj  receiving  that  wage,  and  it  is 
these  workers  that  opponents  say  we  are 
competing  dgainst.  Let's  also  remember  that 
the  U.S.  worker  is  far  more  productive  than 
his  Mexlcaq  counteri>art.  The  wage  gap  re- 
flects the  hUge  productivity  gap. 

Opponents  assume  that  Mexico  delib- 
erately is  plirsuing  a  low  wage  strategy  for 
exports.  Th^y  conveniently  forget  that  Mex- 
ico suffered  I  a  major  debt  crisis  In  the  1980'8 
which  promoted  a  real  decline  in  wages,  not 
a  deliberatd  strategy  to  keep  the  Mexican 
worker  dowt.  In  1980.  Mexican  manufactur- 
ing compensation  was  $3.00  an  hour.  The  Sa- 
linas Administration's  ultimate  goal  is  to 
get  back  to  ihat  level  and  exceed  it,  not  keep 
wages  down  J 

Vm.  MYTH  NUMBER  EIGHT:  WE  HAVE  NO  COM- 
MITMENT m  THIS  COUNTRY  TO  HANDLE  ECO- 
NOBnC  ADJII8TMENT. 

First,  Th4  Business  Roundtable  strongly 
endorses  th4  idea  that  we  will  need  appro- 
priate tranation  periods  for  certain  sectors 
of  the  U.S.j  economy  to  ensure  a  smooth 
transition  atd  adjustment. 

Second,  lye  Business  Roundtable  supports 
inclusion  of]  an  escape  clause  in  the  agree- 
ment in  the|  event  a  surge  of  imports  is  the 
substantial  ^use  of  serious  injury. 

Third,  whje  I  would  certainly  be  the  first 
to  say  that  ^e  need  to  do  a  much  better  job 
of  educating,  training,  and  retraining  our 
workforce  to  ensure  rising  living  standards 
in  this  country  in  the  years  ahead,  to  say 
that  little  i4  being  done  In  this  area  is  false. 
U.S.  companies  spend  $30-$50  billion  in  hard 
cash  and  incurred  another  $150-$170  billion  in 
expenses  for  benefits,  salaries,  and  lost  time 
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every  year  training  and  retraining  American 
workers. 

There  are  grovemment  programs,  as  well, 
such  as  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act  designed  to  help  dislocated  workers. 
Rather  than  saying  that  we  cannot  move 
ahead  with  negotiations  with  Mexico,  the 
public  and  private  sectors  should  consider 
creative  ways  to  target  programs  more  effec- 
tively. 

Finally,  The  Business  RoundUble  has 
made  a  major  50  state  commitment  to  Im- 
prove levels  and  standards  of  education  in 
this  country.  In  each  state,  Roundtable  com- 
panies are  working  closely  with  the  gov- 
ernors to  achieve  important  results  by  the 
year  2000.  We  are  doing  this  because  we  are 
concerned  that  we  will  not  have  the 
workforce  we  need  to  maintain  our  competi- 
tiveness in  the  years  ahead.  Roundtable  com- 
panies would  not  be  putting  this  much  effort 
into  Improving  education  In  this  country  If 
we  were  not  committed  to  maintain  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

rx.  MTTH  NUMBER  NINE:  MEXICO  BAB  NO 
ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS  AND  WORKERS  RIGHTS. 

In  1968,  Mexico  passed  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental law  patterned  after  ours.  New 
investments  must  now  include  a  detailed  as- 
sessment of  their  environmental  impact,  and 
the  impact  must  meet  regional  environ- 
mental standards.  Investment  approval  Is 
tied  to  compliance.  Criminal  penalties  and 
administrative  sanctions  exist  for  non-com- 
pliance. 

Mexican  laws  on  workers  rights  are  codi- 
fied in  their  constitution.  They  ensure  the 
right  of  association,  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  the  prohibition  of 
forced  or  compulsory  labor,  a  minimum  age 
for  employment  of  children,  as  well  as  set 
minimum  wage  levels  and  maximum  hours  of 
work.  The  same  labor  rights  and  standards 
apply  throughout  Mexico,  including  the 
maqulladoras.  Mexican  laws  are  at  least  as 
comprehensive  and  stringent  as  ours,  and  in 
some  cases  more  so. 

So,  lack  of  laws  providing  adequate  protec- 
tion in  the  areas  of  the  environment  and 
workers  rights  is  not  the  problem.  The  major 
problem  is  enforcement. 

Opponents  assume  that  companies  will 
rush  to  Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  lower 
environmental  enforcement  and  standards. 
As  with  wage  rates,  they  make  the  mistake 
of  assuming  that  diverging  environmental 
standards  drive  investment.  Many  factors 
are  far  more  important.  Besides,  most  major 
companies  today  have  global  environmental 
standards  which  means  Investments  any 
where  in  the  world  will  be  made  to  the  same 
high  standards. 

Furthermore,  no  intelligent  businessman 
today  would  flee  to  Mexico  for  environ- 
mental reasons  when  investment  Is  a  ten- 
year  project.  It  would  be  very  foolish  to  as- 
sume that  Mexican  enforcement  will  not  be 
substantially  Improved  in  that  time  period. 
In  fact,  Mexico  is  already  showing  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  environment.  The  Sali- 
nas government  has  promised  that  all  new 
investment  In  Mexico  must  conform  to  it 
new  environmental  laws.  With  respect  to  ex- 
isting Investment,  new  efforts  are  underway. 
For  example,  they  shut  down  a  major  oil  re- 
finery outside  Mexico  City,  and  altogether 
have  closed  900  operations  for  non-compli- 
ance with  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  important  that  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  intensify  their  ef- 
forts to  address  these  issues  in  parallel  with 
the  FTA  negotiations.  Achieving  real 
progress  and  substantive  results  on  the  envi- 
ronment and  workers  rights  must  be  a  high 
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priority  of  an  enhanced  U.S. -Mexican  rela- 
tionship In  the  years  to  come. 

X.  »ryTH  NUMBER  TEN:  WE  CAN  NEGOTIATE  WITH 
MEXICO  WITHOUT  FAST  TRACK 

The  reality  is  without  fast  track  we  can  no 
more  negotiate  with  the  Mexicans  than  with 
a  hundred  countries  in  the  GATT.  However, 
If  fast  track  works  right.  Congress  and  the 
private  sector  will  be  extensively  consulted 
and  involved  throughout  the  process. 

Like  you,  the  business  community  is  not 
prepared  to  give  a  blank  check  to  the  Admin- 
istration. We  expect  a  good  deal  solidly  in 
our  interest.  To  this  end.  The  Business 
Roundtable  has  developed  detailed  objectives 
of  what  we  hope  to  achieve  in  the  negotia- 
tions. Our  objectives  cover  tariffs,  non-tariff 
barriers.  Investment,  services,  intellectual 
property,  and  dispute  settlement.  We  want  a 
deal  that  furthers  American  exports,  and  en- 
hances American  jobs.  Otherwise,  we  will  not 
support  it  any  more  than  you. 

Nor  do  we  see  any  need  to  rush.  It  it  takes 
six  months,  or  if  it  takes  six  years,  we  expect 
the  Administration  to  bring  us  a  good  agree- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  H. 
WHTTTIER 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt  is  with  great 
regret  that  I  rise  to  inform  ttie  members  of  ttie 
passing  away  of  Charles  H.  Whittter,  a  Lityary 
of  Congress  staff  member  since  1968,  on 
March  18.  He  was  a  good  friend  not  only  to 
myself  but  to  many  Members  of  Congress,  al- 
ways ready  to  help  those  that  dkJ  not  share 
his  prodigious  intelligerx:e  and  learning. 

Charles  had  been  affiliated  with  the  Govern- 
ment Division  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  for  nx)re  than  21  years,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  January  1991.  He  exernplified  the  best 
our  institutions  can  offer  to  help  us  in  our  job 
as  representatives. 

His  total  mastery  of  the  English  language 
was  always  available  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  congressional  staff  alike.  He  provided  that 
additional  insight  and  wit  to  aid  and  sustain  us 
in  our  service  to  the  people.  In  presenting 
Whittier  with  a  Superior  Service  Award  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement,  Litxarian  James  H. 
BilKngton  lauded  his  notable  contrt>utions  to 
the  ability  of  ttie  Congressional  Research 
Service: 

to  serve  Congress  in  it's  deliberations.  The 
impact  you  have  had  •  *  *  Is  a  testament  to 
your  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  generous  spir- 
it. 

I  knew  Chartes  through  the  authoritative  ex- 
pertise he  brought  to  the  instruction  of  writing 
and  pubic  speaking  skills.  The  seminars  he 
conducted  regularly  were  without  precedent 
and  totally  the  creatkxi  of  his  design.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  man  of  diverse  talents.  As  an 
authority  on  religion  and  public  policy,  Whittier 
produced  over  250  reports  for  Congress  arxj 
was  tfw  frequent  recipient  of  commendations 
from  Members  of  Congress  for  his  work.  He 
revealed  a  great  breadth  of  expertise  in  areas 
as  dnwrse  as  the  role  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Th 
betan  Buddhism,  reiatk)ns  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Hoty  See  and  silent  prayer  in 
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wortd  reiigions-«  study  cited  in  a  Siifyeme 
Court  deciskm. 

In  additnn  to  Whittier's  partictpatnn  in  nu- 
merous congressional  seminars  and  lagislaiive 
institutes,  he  received  natnnal  reeognitnn 
serving  as  a  panelist  or  speaker  at  scores  of 
national  conferences  throughout  the  country 
on  the  many  issues  relating  to  reiigkxi  and 
pubic  polk:y. 

Government  Diviskxi  Chief  Fred  Pauls  wrote 
to  Whittier  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 

Through  your  efforts  Meml>ers  were  able  to 
become  better  Informed  about  all  the  reli- 
gions and  religious  beliefs  In  the  world.  *  •  * 
Certainly,  congressional  debates  on,  and  un- 
derstanding of,  the  impact  of  the  Shilte  Mus- 
lim Revolutionary  takeover  of  Iran  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  United  States  rela- 
tions with  that  regime  were  abetted  by  the 
work  that  you  did. 

A  native  New  Englander,  Whittier  earned  a 
bachekx  of  arts  degree  cum  laude  in  history 
from  Tufts  University  in  1954  and  a  bachekx 
of  dMnity  degree  from  the  same  university  in 
1959.  He  also  pursued  course  work  toward  a 
master's  degree  in  educatkxi  at  the  State  col- 
lege at  Boston. 

In  1959.  he  was  ordained  to  the  Unitarian 
Universalist  ministry  and  served  as  the  mir>- 
ister  of  Peirce  Memorial  Church  In  Dover.  NH. 
for  4  years.  While  there,  he  also  participated 
extensively  in  a  numt>er  of  religkxjs,  social, 
arxl  civk;  organizatkxis  arxl  was  a  chaplain  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  While  living 
in  WasNngton,  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  to  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  arvJ  SL 
Agnes,  serving  on  the  vestry  for  many  years 
and  partKipating  in  the  choir. 

I  will  always  think  of  Charles  Whittier  as  a 
very  kind  and  obliging  man.  generous  in  his 
help  of  others.  I  will  remerrtier  him  as  a  good 
friend  and  a  very  capatile  colleague.  Contritxj- 
tions  in  his  memory  may  be  made  to  ttw 
Church  of  ttie  Ascenskxi  arxJ  SL  Agnes  for  a 
music  fund  ttiat  has  been  established  in  his 
name. 


ERIN  CLEGGETT.  EMBODIMENT  OP 
AMERICAN  IDEALS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNEU.Y 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  serxj  a  special  birthday  wish  to  one  of  my 
constituents,  Erin  Cleggett  of  Braintree.  wtio 
recently  turned  16.  A  16th  birthday  is  a  signifi- 
cant milestone  in  a  young  person's  We.  and 
young  Erin,  who  you  wouM  expect  to  be  at  the 
front  of  ttw  receiving  line  for  gifts  lice  any  16 
year  oU,  was  herself,  giving  out  gifts  on  her 
birthday. 

With  the  help  of  her  parents.  Kaihy  and  Joe 
Cteggett.  she  threw  a  party  in  which  each 
guest  was  asked  to  bring  nonperishable  food 
like  canned  soup  and  peanut  butter,  so  she 
couU  donate  it  to  a  focal  food  kitohen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Erin  Cteggett  wM  tong  remem- 
ber her  16th  birthday  for  her  great  gift  and  as 
ttie  Braintree  Forum  sakl,  "so  win  a  tot  of  peo- 
ple who  are  less  hungry  because  of  her  birth- 
day. 
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Erin  is  a  complete  rote  tnodel  for  ttie  youth 
of  today  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  into  the 
Record,  the  following  news  story  reported  so 
eloquentty  by  Olive  Laing  which  profiles  an  al- 
ready accomplished  Erin  Cleggett: 

[From  the  Braintree  Forum,  Mar.  20, 1991] 

16rH  BmTHDAY  Party  Gathers  Food  for  the 
Hungry 

(By  Olive  Laingr) 

Erin  Cleggett  will  long  remember  her  16th 
birthday.  So  will  a  lot  of  people  who  are  less 
hungry  because  of  her  birthday.  And  with 
good  reason. 

Not  only  was  Erin  the  "belle  of  the  ball"  at 
a  gala  birthday  party  in  K  of  C  Hall,  planned 
by  her  mother  and  father.  Kathy  and  Joe 
Cleggett,  but  she  was  surrounded  by  people 
near  and  dear  to  her — family,  friends,  and 
■ome  80  or  so  classmates  at  Braintree  High 
School  where  she  is  a  sophomore.  Erin's  fa- 
ther is  a  former  selectman  and  present  water 
and  sewer  commissioner. 

Her  birthday  was  February  10.  With  a  lot  of 
help  from  Dave  and  Ginny  Samey  and  their 
daughter  Beth,  Joe's  brother  Bill  and  sisters 
Nancy  and  Jean,  Kathy  and  Joe  prepared  and 
served  all  the  food  for  the  party. 

EMn's  friends  trom  school  arrived  quite 
formally  dressed,  the  girls  In  party  dresses 
and  the  boys  in  jackets  and  ties.  The  party 
started  at  7  p.m.  and  ended  at  10  with  music 
by  Kevin  Wyatt  and  Mark  McGrath  who  spun 
the  records.  The  young  people  danced  the 
evening  away,  pausing  long  enough  to  sere- 
nade Erin  with  "Happy  Birthday." 

But  of  all  the  things  taking  place  that 
evening,  I  think  the  really  special  one  was 
this:  when  Joe  and  Kathy  sent  out  the  invi- 
tations they  Included  a  suggestion  that  in- 
stead of  gifts,  those  attending  contribute 
food  for  a  local  food  kitchen,  non-perishables 
like  canned  soups,  meats  or  fish,  baby  foods, 
peanut  butter  and  the  like.  Would  you  be- 
lieve those  kids  brought  more  than  300  cans 
and  packages  which  have  been  given  to  a 
worthy  shelter  through  Mayor  Flynn's  Hun- 
ger commission.  Young  people  are  truly 
great. 

Among  those  joining  in  the  celebration  for 
Erin  were  friends  who  skate  with  her  at  the 
Pilgrim  Skating  Club  in  Hingham.  Erin  is  an 
accomplished  figure  skater.  She  has  been  on 
skates  since  she  was  four  and  has  competed 
since  she  was  11.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Ice 
Skating  Institute  of  America  (ISIA)  and  the 
United  SUtes  Figure  Skating  Association 
(USF8A). 

When  Erin  was  just  13  she  won  the  level  4 
ftee-style  event  for  13-year-olds  at  the  ISIA 
Nationals  In  Dallas.  Texas.  She  has  com- 
peted at  the  Lake  Placid  Olympic  Arena  in 
New  York  twice  and  at  the  Bay  State  Games 
In  WiUlamstown  three  times. 

In  her  most  recent  competition  she  fin- 
ished second  in  an  artistic  solo  at  the  Bay 
State  Games  (February  2). 

This  talented  little  lady  has  appeared  in 
"Cats"  and  aa  the  cowardly  lion  in  "The  Wiz- 
ard of  0»"  in  the  Pilgrim  ISIA  yearly  skat- 
ing shows. 

Erin  works  hard  to  sharpen  her  skills.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  she  skates  four  hours  a  day 
five  days  a  week.  In  the  winter  she  skates 
three  days  a  week  for  two  or  three  hours  a 
day.  On  Saturdays  she  teaches  in  the  USFSA 
"Skate  With  Us"  program  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  ISIA.  Erin  is  ranked  as  a  level  6 
■kater.  She  hopes  to  pass  level  8,  the  highest 
ISIA  level,  before  she  graduates  trom  high 
school.  My  guess  is  she  will.  Such  is  her  per- 
severance. 
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And  with  all  her  outside  activities.  Erin  is 
a  participator  and  an  achiever  at  the  high 
school  also.  She  is  a  member  of  the  J.V. 
cheerleaders  and  of  SADD.  She  was  elected 
to  the  F  rench  National  Honor  Society  and  is 
an  bono:  roll  student. 
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MADELEINE  A.  GARDNER 
SCHOLARSHIP 


ION.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  TtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  SdHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  wth  the  Congress  my  sincere  pleasure 
at  the  selection  of  Ms.  Bart)ara  Jeanne  Knab 
to  receive  this  year's  Madeleine  A.  Gardner 
Scholarship  Award  of  the  Long  Island  Center 
for  Business  and  Professional  Women.  The 
award  wtll  be  presented  on  May  9,  1991,  at 
the  center's  12th  annual  awards  dinner. 

The  award  is  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  a 
year  of  undergraduate  study.  Ms.  Knab  is  a 
student  of  Molloy  College  in  Rockville  Centre, 
NY,  wfxx  began  her  studies  in  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bart)ara  Knab  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  American  spirit  and  determination.  A 
former  secretary  and  bookkeeper,  she  stopped 
worthing  lor  a  time  to  raise  her  family.  She  has 
two  boys,  wtK>,  at  ages  1 1  and  8,  never  have 
a  problefi  keeping  her  occupied.  To  this  point, 
she  has  studied  part  time,  and  though  her 
hust>and  supports  tfieir  family,  she  also  works 
part  tima  to  pay  her  tuitkin. 

Her  major  is  in  computer  science,  with  a 
minor  in  math.  With  everything  else  she  has  to 
do,  Ms.  Knab  manages  to  maintain  an  excel- 
lent 3.92  grade  average,  and  has  no  intention 
of  ever  letting  it  slip  before  she  graduates.  At 
this  poir^  in  her  life  she  has  decided  It  is  time 
to  study  jfull  time,  so  that  she  may  graduate  in 
1992.     I 

Baibafa  Knab  intends  to  teach,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly good  to  know  that  such  a  talented 
woman  wants  to  use  her  time  in  sen/ice  to  our 
youth.  Good  teactiers  are  a  critnal  natk)nal  re- 
source, irxj  I  am  sure  she  will  become  one  of 
them,  i  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  salut- 
ing her,  ;not  just  for  receiving  this  prestigious 
award,  but  also  for  Vhe  selfless  plans  she  has 
for  her  educatk>n.  For  all  of  Bart>ara  Knab's 
hard  work,  dednation  to  her  family  and  her  fu- 
ture, she  deserves  not  only  our  congratula- 
tions, bit  our  respect  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  also  like  to  congratu- 
late tfie  Long  Island  Center  for  Business  and 
Professit)nal  Women  for  this  and  their  many 
other  cotnmunity  services.  Ttiey  work  tirelessly 
to  make  Long  Island  a  better  place  to  live  and 
work.  Special  congratulatXMis  must  go  to  ttie 
scholar^ip  committee,  Judith  Beckman,  Har- 
riet Causin,  Ellen  Saltzman,  and  my  good 
friend  Carole  Abramson.  They  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily fHfTicult  task,  but  have  made  an  excel- 
lent cho^. 

It  is  a|i  honor  and  a  privilege  to  join  Bart>ara 
Knab's  temily,  frierxls,  arxj  colleagues  in  salut- 
ing her  9n  this  special  occasron. 


TRIBUTE  H'O  THE  MOUNT  ST.  UR- 
SULA SPEECH  CENTER  FOR  COM- 
MUNICAflON  AND  LEARNING 


HOS.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  ^ou  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  I  celetxatkKi  of  30  years  of  the 
Mount  St.  Ursula  Speech  Center's  dednatkin 
to  the  children  of  the  Bronx. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtien  Sister  Winifred  Danwitz, 
administratorjand  founder  of  the  Mount  St  Ur- 
sula Speech  Center,  opened  this  center  during 
the  summer  of  1961,  she  and  a  volunteer  staff 
of  five  clinicians  met  37  chikjren  for  treatment 
in  daily  speech  therapy  sessions.  The  folknv- 
ing  summer  1 76  chikjren  were  treated  and  the 
potential  for  further  growth  was  assured.  As 
new  challenges  arose  through  the  sixties,  sev- 
enties, and  eighties,  appropriate  diagnoses 
and  treatmefit  were  provided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tl^  ctianging  populatkm  of  ttie 
Bronx.  Mord  than  7,000  chikJren  have  at- 
tended the  canter  in  ttie  past  30  years. 

Today,  mafiy  of  the  center's  chiklren  reflect 
ttie  serious  eJFfects  of  poverty,  inadequate  edu- 
cation, poor  health  care,  single-parent  homes, 
and  the  drug-afflicted  environments  in  neart>y 
neight)ortK)Ods.  The  center's  services  continue 
to  focus  on  early  intervention  for  preschool 
ChikJren  and  dropout  prevention  for  okjer  chil- 
dren klentifi^  as  high  risk  for  school  failure. 

Mr.  Spealier,  I  am  filled  with  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  Sister  Winifred  Danwitz  and 
the  hundreds  of  volunteers  wtio  have  contrib- 
uted ttieir  time  and  talent  to  helping  our  chil- 
dren. I  wouki  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  enduring 
strength  of  leadership,  vision,  commitment, 
and  faith  that  have  made  ttie  Mount  St.  Ursula 
Speech  Cerier  an  oasis  of  integrity  and  qual- 
ity in  our  coiirimunity  of  the  Bronx.  Please  join 
me  in  celettatk}n  of  30  years  of  generous 
dedcatwn.    j 


TRIBUTE 


TO  STEVEN  N.  FOREMAN 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

,   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleague  to  join  me  in  congratulating  a 
young  man  irom  the  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

On  April  2k  Steven  N,  Foreman  will  join  the 
distinct  classj  of  indivkJuals  who  have  obtained 
the  highest  award  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
k:a — ^ttie  Ea^  Scout  Award. 

Steven  joined  the  Boy  Scouts  in  1984.  His 
felk>w  Scouts  elected  him  to  the  Order  of  ttie 
Arrow  in  19$7.  He  has  since  earned  his  50- 
Mile  Hiker  A^ard,  ttie  Historical  Trails  Award 
and  the  WoUd  Conservation  Award.  In  1989, 
Steve  was  elected  Scout  of  ttie  Year  in  Troop 
419  by  the  adult  leaders. 

Steven  ha$  sen/ed  as  patrol  leader,  member 
of  ttie  leadership  corps,  senkx  patrol  leader, 
was  appointed  junior  assistant  Scoutmaster 
and  now  loo^  forward  to  being  a  troop  com- 
mittee memtier. 
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For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Steven  offered 
to  brick  veneer  the  Selinsgrove  Band  Boosters 
Building  on  the  fcx)tball  field.  He  supervised  1 1 
friends  and  8  fellow  Scouts  in  this  project 

Besides  Scouting,  Steven  is  a  senior  at 
Selinsgrove  Area  High  School.  He  plans  to  at- 
tend Penn  State  University  in  the  fall  and 
major  in  aerospace  engineering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  Steven  N. 
Foreman  has  shown  time  and  again  that  his 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  perseverance  are 
fine  characteristics  of  himself  as  weH  as  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Amerna. 

I  join  his  famity  and  friends  when  I  say  I  am 
very  proud  of  Steven  for  ttie  accomplishments 
he  has  made.  He  has  worked  hard  to  achieve 
this  goal,  and  wett-deserving  of  it 


THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
STRATEGY 


HON.  CARDISS  COUINS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
war  has  ended  and  our  troops  are  retuming 
home,  we  will  inevitat}ly  tiegin  to  reflect  on  the 
events  of  the  gulf  war  and  reevaluate  some  of 
the  polKtes  and  beliefs  that  we  had  before  it 
began.  We  have  certainly  learned  that  our 
Armed  Forces  are  highly  talented,  skilled  and 
have  a  remarkable  ability  to  succeed.  We 
fiave  also  observed  wfiich  weapons  systems 
and  military  tactics  were  the  most  successful 
and  this  krwwiedge  will  urKkxjUedty  play  a 
role  in  future  defense  appropriatkxis. 

It  appears,  however,  that  we  have  not 
teamed  one  very  important  tesson  from  the 
gulf  war.  During  the  war,  we  realized  how  ter- 
ribly vulnerat)le  our  Natk>n  is  because  of  our 
dependency  on  foreign  oil.  We  became  aware 
of  how  much  more  foreign  oil  we  use  in  conv 
parison  to  nnany  of  our  allies  arxl  we  realized 
tfiat  this  was  not  an  asset  Unfortunately,  ratt>- 
er  than  take  this  opportunity  to  commit  our- 
selves to  towering  our  energy  consumptkxi 
and  twcoming  increasingly  energy  independ- 
ent the  President  has  released  a  natkxial  en- 
ergy strategy  that  is  environmentally  and  eco- 
norntoaNy  inappropriate  for  the  1990's. 

The  r)ew  nattonal  energy  strategy  does  not 
attempt  to  tower  oil  consumptton  by  offering 
marxlates  for  improvvig  fuel  efftotency  stand- 
ards in  motor  vehictes  or  by  adding  on  import 
fee  on  foreign  oil  or  increasing  the  gas  tax.  It 
does  not  ervxxjrage  conserving  energy  or 
using  renewat)te  energies  through  tax  incen- 
tives. Instead,  the  new  energy  plan  proposes 
that  the  Kceraing  procedures  for  nudear 
power  plants  be  eased  and  that  ttie  Alaskan 
Arctto  Nattonal  Wiklife  Refuge  be  opened  for 
oidiHing. 

Imptementing  this  energy  strategy  will  sinv 
ply  continue  our  dependency  on  foreign  oil 
and  force  us  to  remain  vulnerabte  to  the  politi- 
cal turmoil  in  the  Mkldto  East  Moreover,  we 
wil  be  opening  our  country  to  the  types  of  en- 
vironmental  tragedtes  tfwt  we  experierwed  in 
ttw  Prirwe  William  Sound  arxJ  that  we  have 
observed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Chernobyl, 
and  most  recently  at  the  Mihama  nuctear 
power  plant  in  Japan.  I  ask  my  colleagues  that 
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we  learn  from  ttie  lessons  of  the  war  so  that 
we  can  improve  and  mature  as  a  natton.  Let's 
support  a  new  energy  strategy  for  America- 
one  ttiat  reflects  ttie  wisdom  we  have  gained 
from  war  arxl  is  suited  for  our  Natton  as  we 
enter  ttie  21st  century. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  NEW  CITY  OF 
CALABASAS 


HON.  ELTON  GAIIEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
wekx>me  the  new  city  of  Calat>asas.  CA, 
whtoh  formally  incorporated  during  the  recent 
congresstonal  district  wortc  period  after  a  long 
and  successful  citytiood  drive. 

As  a  former  mayor,  I  have  tong  t>een  a 
strong  supporter  of  local  government.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  wtio  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  tocal  government  will 
agree,  there's  an  immense  sense  of  satisfac- 
tton  at  being  atite  to  get  things  done,  things 
that  directly  affect  people's  lives. 

The  new  Calabasas  City  Council  will  have 
ttie  rare  opportunity  of  shaping  ttie  future  of  a 
city.  I  woukj  like  to  commend  council  members 
Lestey  Devine,  Karyn  Foley,  Bob  Hill,  Marvin 
Lopata,  and  Dennis  Washbum  as  ttiey  tiegin 
their  duties,  and  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  wishing  ttiem  and  the  new  city  of 
Calabasas  a  bright  and  prosperous  future. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  COMMISSION  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


HON.  WJ.  (BOIY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISLVNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has  this  year 
placed  ttie  Panama  Canal  Commisston  under 
the  jurisdtotion  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Navi- 
gation Sutxommittee.  It  is  a  pteasure  to  again 
represent  the  sutxx>nimittee  of  jurisdiction  over 
ttie  Panama  Canal  Commisston  as  I  dto  during 
ttie  100th  Congress.  I  rise  today  to  introduce 
the  Panama  Canal  Commisston  Authorizatton 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

In  1977,  Presklent  Jimmy  Carter  signed  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  Congress  subsequently 
enacted  into  law  measures  to  ensure  the  sta- 
tiility  of  ttie  canal  prior  to  year  2000  wtien  ttie 
carial  vrill  tie  transferred  to  ttie  peopte  of  Parv 
ama.  PubMc  Law  96-70,  ttie  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979,  established  the  Panama  Canal 
Commisston  to  ensure  ttie  continued  operatton 
of  ttie  canal  and  to  fadMate  ttte  toBining  of 
Panamanians  in  ttie  canaTs  operatton  and 
maintenance. 

The  Panama  Canal  Commisston,  wtvch 
oversees  the  operatton  of  ttie  canal,  is  setf- 
fundad,  drawing  on  its  tolls  and  revenues  for 
operattonal  and  administrative  expenses.  Ttie 
Panama  Canal  Authorizatton  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1992  auttiorizes  spendwig  of  ttiese  funds.  Ttie 
Panama  Canal  Commisston  has  based  its 
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txxiget  request  on  an  estimated  income  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  of  $505.9  milKon.  Inckjded  in  its 
1992  budget  request  is  funding  for  the  contin- 
ued maintenance,  dredging,  repair,  and  inv 
provement  of  the  canal,  for  ttie  support  of  its 
approximate  wort(  force  of  8,500  peopte,  and 
for  ttie  procurement  of  necessary  supplies  and 
machinery. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  credit  to  the  engi- 
neering foresight  and  capabilities  of  tens  of 
ttiousarxls  of  canal  emptoyees  both  American 
and  Panamanian  and  oltiers  of  ttie  past  77 
years.  The  canal  has  operated  continuously 
since  completion  in  1914  and  through  efforts 
of  all  involved  wiH  continue  to  facilitate  ttie 
international  transportatton  of  goods  and  cargo 
for  many  decades  to  come. 

I  urge  your  support  of  ttie  Panama  Canal, 
ttie  Panama  Canal  Commisston  and  its  Board 
of  Directors,  and  ttie  Panama  Canal  Auttwr- 
izatton  Act  for  fiscal  year  1992. 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  534  AND  S.  565 


HON.  J.  DENNIS  HASURT 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  support  for  S.  534  and  S.  565  to 
award  gold  medals  to  Generals  t4orman 
Sctiwarzkopf  arxJ  Colin  Powel  for  ttie  leader- 
ship ttiey  displayed  during  Operatton  Desert 
Storm. 

General  Sctiwarzkopf  demonstrated  a  supe- 
rior level  of  tactical  and  strategto  military  ex- 
pertise with  tiis  prosecution  of  ttie  allied  t>atUe 
to  free  Kuwait  from  Iraqi  control.  His  coordina- 
tion and  execution  of  ttie  coalition  operatton 
was  practically  flawless,  from  ttie  day  ttie  al- 
lied air  bombardment  commenced  to  ttie  100 
critical  hours  of  ttie  ground  offensive. 

General  Schwarzkopf  showed  keen  leader- 
ship atiility  as  tiead  of  ttie  U.S.  Central  Com- 
mand in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  and  it  is  only  fitting 
ttiat  we  recognize  him  for  the  greatest  military 
vtotory  since  WorU  War  II. 

General  Powell,  as  Chairman  of  ttie  Joint 
Chtofs  of  Staff,  provided  ttie  allies  with  invalu- 
abte  coordinating  and  planning  efforts,  helping 
to  assembto  both  our  own  forces  and  those  of 
our  coalition  partners.  Througtiout  ttie  oper- 
ation in  ttie  gulf,  General  Powel  provMed  ttie 
Prestoent  with  advice  and  counsel  that  corv 
sistentty  proved  to  be  accurate  and  precise. 

I  believe  ttiat  Generals  Schwarzkopf  and 
Powell  deserve  to  receive  goto  medals  of 
tionor  in  recognition  of  ttieir  exemplary  per- 
formance during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and 
as  a  show  of  Congress'  and  the  Nation's  ap- 
preciation for  ttieir  leaderstiip. 


IRVINE  RANCH  WATER  DISTRICT— 
A  NATIONAL  LEADER  IN  THE 
USE  OF  RECYCLED  WATER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OFCALIPORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  caH 
your  attention  to  a  recent  Los  Angetos  Times 
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ailicie  which  addresses  the  tremendous 
strides  being  made  at  ttie  Irvine  Ranch  Water 
District  pRWD]  in  Orange  County,  CA,  in  the 
area  o(  redaimed  water. 

As  you  luiow,  Caiifomia  continues  to  suffer 
through  its  worst  drought  In  history.  However, 
the  IRWO  has  become  recognized  throughout 
the  State  and.  In  fact,  the  Nation  as  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  the  recycling  of  water  for 
nondrinking  purposes.  Every  day,  the  IRWO 
supplies  users  with  10  million  colons  of  re- 
claimed water  of  irrigation  of  residential  and 
commercial  landscaping,  parks,  scfvx>l 
giourtds,  farms  arxl  orchards,  and  to  fill  a 
large  public  lake.  Arxt  last  month,  the  IRWD 
comectad  the  Irvine  Co.'s  new  20-story  office 
buiUing  at  Jamboree  Center  to  Its  reclaimed 
water  system.  This  was  the  first  time  in  our 
Nation's  history  that  a  municipal  water  district 
was  able  to  accomplish  such  a  feat.  This  inno- 
vative and  far-sighted  approach  in  the  area  of 
water  recycling  will  not  only  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  environment,  but  it  is  also  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  wfien  a 
strong  cooperative  spirit  can  be  forged  be- 
tween Goverrvnent  arid  private  enterprise. 

As  such,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congrati>- 
iate  and  commend  leaders  at  \lhe  IRWD  and 
the  Irvine  Co.  wtio  have  spent  the  last  3^/z 
years  planning  this  system  and  working  with 
several  regulatory  agencies  in  its  implementa- 
tkxi. 

t  include  the  Times  artKle  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record. 

Pioneer  Rectcler:  Water  Is  Not  Over  the 
Dam  at  Irving  Ranch 
(By  Tom  MoQueeney) 

Irvine. — Gray-brown  water  enters  the 
treatment  plant,  carrying  eveiythlng  Irom 
coffee  grounds  to  cigarette  butts. 

Half  a  day  later,  after  being  strained, 
treated  by  waste-munching  bacteria,  filtered 
through  charcoal  and  bubbled  with  chlorine 
gas,  the  sparkling  clear  water  leaves  the 
sewage  treatment  plant  to  be  used  again  on 
trout  lawns,  ballflelds  and  crops. 

This  scenario  of  recycling  water  for  non- 
drinking  purposes,  which  is  becoming  more 
common  in  southern  California  as  fresh 
water  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  Im- 
port, is  old  hat  to  the  Irvine  Ranch  Water 
District.  The  district  has  been  recycling 
water  for  24  years  and  is  considered  a  state- 
wide leader  in  supplying  recycled  water. 

"They  are  the  pioneers,  I'd  say."  said  Lynn 
Johnson,  chief  of  the  state's  Office  of  Water 
Recycling.  "If  you  think  of  leadership  In 
oslng  reclaimed  water  in  the  state,  L.A. 
County,  the  Orange  County  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict and  Irvine  Ranch  Water  District  comes 
to  my  mind." 

The  reclamation  systemn  allows  Irvine 
Ranch,  the  seventh-largest  supplier  of  re- 
claimed water  in  California,  to  import  about 
10.330  acre-feet  less  water  a  year.  That's 
enough  water  to  supply  more  than  10.000 
large  families  for  a  year. 

The  district  supplies  10  million  gallons  a 
day  for  use  in  irrigating  residential  and  com- 
mercial landscaping,  parks,  school  grounds, 
bnns  and  orchards,  and  to  fill  the  lake  at 
William  R.  Maaon  Regional  Park  in  Irvine. 
Health  authorities  prohibit  the  use  of  recy- 
cled water  for  drinking. 

And  last  month,  the  water  district  hooked 
a  aO-story  office  building  to  the  recycled 
water  system — a  first  In  the  nation  for  a  mu- 
nicipal water  district.  Highly  treated  waste 
water  la  used  to  flush  the  doeens  of  toilets 
and  urinals  in  the  building. 
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A  hanqful  of  ofnce  buildings  elsewhere  In 
the  natiin  already  use  reclaimed  water  to 
flush  their  toilets,  but  their  water  is  recy- 
cled by  Inlnlplants  In  the  buildings'  base- 
ments, npt  by  a  city  water  district,  said  Art 
Masse,  in  expert  on  technology  for  the 
Amerlcai  Waterworks  Assn.'s  research  foun- 
dation.  I 

"Irvine  Ranch  is  the  first  to  reclaim  water 
on  a  municipal  scale  and  pump  it  into  an  of- 
fice builolng,"  Masse  said.  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty is  actually  California's  leader  In  the 
amount  tot  water  being  reclaimed.  But  offi- 
cials sail  Irvine's  district  has  put  its  recy- 
cled supnlies  to  broader  use  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  tune. 

The  Sanitation  Districts  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  k  cooperative  of  27  sanitation  dis- 
tricts, supplies  more  than  60  million  gallons 
of  reclaimed  water  every  day  to  users  rang- 
ing f^mj  golf  courses  to  two  paper  mills  In 
Pomona. 

About  [75%  of  the  water  reclaimed  from 
sewage  1|  simply  fed  into  the  ground  to  re- 
charge ihe  county's  groundwater  supply, 
said  Earle  Hartling,  Los  Angreles  County's 
water  rease  coordinator. 

Expan^on  plans  call  for  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty to  be  tsing  about  110  million  gallons  of  re- 
claimed water  a  day  in  about  five  years.  "As 
the  cost  cf  imported  water  goes  up— and  it's 
going  tOfgo  up  dramatically  in  the  future— 
it's  goln^'  to  be  more  economical  and  we're 
going  toTbe  more  competitive  to  areas  far- 
ther awky  ftom  the  treatment  plants," 
Hartling  said. 

Meanwplle,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  pumps 
450  million  gallons  of  usable  water  dally 
through  ^our  sewage-treatment  plants  In  Los 
Angeles,  j  but  more  than  99%  of  that  water 
flows  ou^  to  the  ocean,  said  Bahman  Sheikh, 
the  cityl  of  Los  Angeles'  reclaimed-water 
chief.      J 

Getting  the  reclaimed  water  to  customers 
Is  the  kv  to  expanding  its  use.  Sheikh  said. 
The  costjof  digging  up  streets  to  install  pipe- 
lines forj  reclaimed  water  has  been  a  major 
impediment  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  he 
said.       j 

Althoi^h  about  200  water  agencies  in  Cali- 
fornia rfcycle  water  to  some  extent,  none 
compare' to  Irvine  for  its  many  uses  or  the 
sophistiqated  system  in  place.  Sheikh  said. 

"Whatlsets  apart  the  Irvine  Ranch  Water 
District  Is  their  dedication  to  the  [recycled 
water]  ooncept,"  Sheikh  said.  "They  took 
some  ri^ks  when  people  weren't  so  sure  it 
was  a  good  idea.  In  fact.  It  was  a  fantastic 
Idea." 

Last  nionth,  after  3V&  years  of  planning  and 
working'  with  regulators,  engineers  con- 
nected the  20-story  offlce  building  in  Jam- 
boree Center  to  the  water  district's  re- 
claimed Water  system,  said  Ronald  E.  Young, 
general  manager  of  the  water  district. 

Using  treated  water  to  flush  toilets  is  ex- 
pected to  cut  down  the  building's  use  of  fresh 
drinking  water  by  70%  and  save  enough 
water  to  supply  about  35  homes  In  Irvine  for 
a  year,  Young  said. 

"This  represents  a  novel  use  of  reclaimed 
water  add  breaks  away  f^m  traditional 
uses,  liHe  irrigating  a  park  or  growing  al- 
falfa," said  Mark  Adelson,  chief  of  surveil- 
lance an0  enforcement  for  the  Santa  Ana  re- 
gion of  the  California  Regional  Water  Qual- 
ity Control  Board. 

State  ^gulatlons  did  not  cover  using  recy- 
cled waier  in  rest  rooms,  he  said,  so  the 
water  district  had  to  spend  years  working 
with  local  and  state  regulatory  agencies  to 
set  standards  for  the  public's  safety. 

To  kefp  the  two  water  systems  separate, 
the  buililing  was  constructed  with  separate 
i 
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pumps  and  pQws  to  carry  reclaimed  water  to 
the  toilets  and  urinals. 

In  fact,  a  Separate  system  of  pipes  for  re- 
claimed water  criss-crosses  much  of  Irvine's 
underground,;  carrying  waste  water  that  has 
been  brought;  to  sparkling  imrlty  at  the 
water  district's  Michelson  Water  Treatment 
Plant.  I 

The  pipes  fnust  be  separated  as  far  trom 
each  other  as  possible,  water  connectors 
must  be  labeled  in  English  and  Spanish  and 
every  inch  of  pipe  carrying  reclaimed  water 
must  be  marked  with  purple  tape  declaring, 
"Caution— Reclaimed  Water." 

The  worry  (s  that  a  plumber  will  be  called 
years  later  t^  hook  up  a  new  drinking  foun- 
tain and  will  mistakenly  tap  into  a  re- 
claimed-watcg*  pipe,  said  Thomas  R. 
HolUman.  aii  Irvine  Ranch  Water  District 
engineer  wh^  has  worked  with  the  health 
agencies.        i 

But  water  Alstrict  officials  say  their  treat- 
ed waste  waLer  is  as  safe  to  drink  as  tap 
water.  I 

With  the  region's  drought  In  its  fifth  year. 
Irvine's  reclaimed  water  system  helps,  but 
does  not  exei|npt  the  water  district  firom  cut- 
ting back  onl  water  use,  said  Peer  A.  Swan, 
president  of  the  district's  board  of  directors. 

The  beauty  of  the  system.  Swan  said,  is 
that  when  tke  Metropolitan  Water  District 
cuts  back  «ater  to  Southern  California, 
Irvine  has  a  lO-milllon-gallon-a-day  supply  of 
reclaimed  w^ter— "and  no  one  can  shut  it 
off." 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  CHILD  CARE 
POOD  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HUnCAPTT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  H<>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TiLsday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFIGANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  in- 
troduced H.F^  1714,  which  would  amend  ttie 
National  Sch6ol  Lunch  Act  to  extend  benefits 
under  the  Ckikj  Care  Food  Program  to  chil- 
dren up  to  is  years  of  age.  Currently,  ttie 
Chikl  Care  F<>od  Program  only  serves  chikjren 
ages  12  arxj  younger. 

Even  in  the  best  circumstances,  thiere  are 
many  ot>staales  our  NatkKi's  young  people 
must  overcoine.  Children  not  even  in  their 
teens  are  fa^ed  with  decisions  tfiat  couM  af- 
fect tfie  rest  of  their  lives.  For  many  under- 
privileged children  the  only  hope  they  have  for 
a  t}etter  future  is  ttvough  education. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  learrv 
ing  is  a  hiealhy  mind  and  body.  If  a  chikl  is 
sick,  he  or  she  will  not  be  atAe  to  learn  to  ttieir 
full  capacity.  A  well-t)alanced  diet  is  one  of  the 
rrast  important  elements  in  guaranteeing  a 
healthy  chikJJ  If  a  chikl  receives  adequate  nu- 
trition, the  cnances  of  becoming  ill  are  dra- 
matk:ally  reduced.  Even  if  a  chikl  does  not  t>e- 
come  ill  due  to  a  poor  diet,  his  or  her  learning 
capability  is  signHnantly  decreased  due  to 
hunger.  Studies  have  proven  that  children  wtx> 
are  hungry  4o  not  learn  as  well  as  children 
wfx)  do  not  suffer  from  hunger. 

The  ChiW  Care  Food  Program  is  very  inrv 
portant  to  a !  large  number  of  underprivileged 
chiklren,  but  h  is  important  to  realize  that  hun- 
ger does  not  stop  at  the  age  of  12.  Many  chil- 
dren wtK)  coijkl  benefit  from  the  present  pro- 
gram are  excluded  due  to  their  age.  Children 
ages  13  to  1  >  shoukl  also  receive  tiie  benefits 
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this  program  offers.  In  tfie  city  of  Youngstown, 
OH,  twtween  50  and  100  children  who  could 
benefit  from  the  program  are  turned  away 
daily  because  they  are  13  or  older. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  give  H.R. 
1714  their  full  consideration.  This  bill  could 
make  ttie  dMerence  for  a  great  many  children. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PUBLIC  PENSION  OFFSET 


AMERICAN  HEROES:  MADE  IN  THE 
U.S.A. 


HON.  KE  SKETON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Betty  Spaar, 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Odessan,  Odessa,  Ml, 
recently  wrote  an  edttorial  commending  the 
American  efforts  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  share  In 
her  pride  In  our  troops  and  their  success.  I 
herewith  insert  her  editorial  entitled  "Made  in 
the  U.S.A." 

Made  dj  the  U.S.A. 

The  liberation  of  Kuwait  City  this  week  by 
the  Allied  Coalition  forces  hopefully  will  sig- 
nal as  end  soon  to  the  fighting  in  the  Persian 
Oulf. 

And  while  we  have  watched  and  listened, 
sometimes  expressing  dismay  and  disbelief 
by  what  Saddam  Hussein  has  allowed  to  hap- 
pen, we  are  also  a  little  surprised  at  our  own 
capabilities. 

For  some  in  our  country,  the  need  to  take 
up  arms  and  travel  to  a  distant  shore  to  fight 
a  battle  that  at  the  start  may  be  little  un- 
derstood, may  never  be  understood. 

It's  not  that  we're  all  for  war.  But  we're 
not  for  the  bullying  tactics  that  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  cohorts  have  been  advocat- 
ing either. 

What  we,  and  most  Americans  like,  is  a 
middle  of  the  road,  where  we  all  do  our  own 
thing,  with  the  grace  of  God,  in  a  Christian 
manner. 

With  Hussein  this  world  read  like  the  Joke 
of  the  day. 

Americans,  and  the  other  countries  who 
Joined  with  us  in  this  coalition  thankfully 
took  his  behavior  seriously,  and  we  feel  have 
shown  the  world  that  his  aggression  and  in- 
human tactics  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Dally  trom  our  living  room  seats  in  front 
of  our  televised  war  we  have  seen  the  men, 
the  equipment  and  the  expert  military  strat- 
egy of  the  Americans  and  the  Allied  Forces. 

Watching  this  makes  us  even  more  appre- 
ciative of  the  defense  efforts  of  our  own 
Fourth  District  Congressman  Ike  Skelton, 
Missouri  Democrat,  who  has  led  this  country 
in  keeping  our  defenses  strong.  It  is  through 
the  wisdom  and  diligence  of  people  like  Ike 
that  we  can  flex  the  tjrpe  of  strength  we  have 
making  short  work  of  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

We  flnnly  believe  in  the  principles  of  the 
tne  world  which  advocates  democracy  by  de- 
fending others  where  fi«edom  is  at  stake. 

To  our  troops,  their  technology,  strategy 
and  our  own  leaders,  nothing  says  it  better 
than  lilade  in  America. 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  B1ASSACHUSETT8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkHi  today  to  substantially  modify 
the  Social  Security  "public  penskin  offset,"  a 
provisk)n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  un- 
fairly penalizes  k>WHncome  retirees.  This  legis- 
lation is  similar  to  H.R.  3755  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law,  an  indivkl- 
ual  receiving  a  Social  Security  benefit  based 
on  their  spouse's  earnings  record  generally  re- 
ceives a  benefit  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
spouse's  benefit  However,  if  that  individual  is 
receiving  a  pension  from  noncovered  emptoy- 
ment — such  as  State  or  kxal  government 
sen/ice— the  Social  Security  benefit  is  reduced 
t>y  $2  for  every  $3  of  the  noncovered  pension. 

The  puljik:  pension  offset  may  be  the  cor- 
rect policy;  it  has  been  a  feature  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  since  1977.  My  corKem  is  its  me- 
chanical applk^tion  to  an  beneficiaries,  re- 
gardless of  income.  Since,  realistKally,  the 
public  pension  offset  applies  predominantty  to 
women.  It's  safe  to  say  that  the  law  discrimi- 
nates against  k>w-income  women.  My  bill 
changes  that. 

Under  my  legislatk>n,  the  public  pension  off- 
set wouM  be  phased  in  depending  on  tfie  in- 
come of  the  beneficiary.  If  tfie  beneficiary  had 
less  than  $300  per  month  in  Social  Security 
tienefits  and  a  public  pension,  ttie  offset  wouW 
not  apply.  If  the  t>eneficiarys  combined  irv 
come  was  between  $301  to  $900,  the  offset 
woukj  be  phased  in  under  a  mechanicai  for- 
mula. After  $900  of  income,  present  law  woukJ 
continue  to  apply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  adopts  a  fair 
arKJ  equitable  approach  to  tfie  offset,  and  does 
not  unfairiy  penalize  low  and  middle  income 
retirees.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  to  whKh  this  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred, I  urge  hearings  and  action  on  tfie  bill 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  detailed  explanation  of  my 
legislatkin  is  attached. 

PRESENT  LAW 

A  married  individual  not  entitled  to  a  So- 
cial Security  benefit  based  upon  their  own 
earnings  record  may  generally  receive  a  So- 
cial Security  benefit  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
spouse's  benefit.  If  the  noncovered  spouse  re- 
ceives a  pension  from  noncovered  employ- 
ment (such  as  from  State  or  local  govern- 
ment employment),  the  Social  Security  ben- 
efit is  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  S2  for 
every  S3  of  the  noncovered  pension. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

Under  the  bill,  the  public  pension  offset 
would  not  apply  if  the  totol  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  otherwise  subject  to  reduction 
and  the  pension  trom  noncovered  employ- 
ment was  S300  or  less.  The  offset  would  be 
phased  in  if  the  total  of  those  two  amounts 
was  between  $301  and  S900. 

The  offset  would  be  phased  in  under  a  for- 
mula, so  that  the  Social  Security  benefit 
payable  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  first, 
the  Social  Security  benefit  after  applying 
the  two-thirds  offset  and  second  the  product 
of  (a)  1  minus  a  ft-action,  the  numerator  of 
which  is  the  total  of  the  benefits  and  the  de- 
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nominator  of  which  Is  WW  and  (b)  two-thirds 
of  the  pension  from  noncovered  employment. 

The  $300  and  $800  amounts  are  Indexed  for 
Inflation. 

The  following  chart  compares  present  law 
with  the  formula  under  the  bill: 


ntmrt  tM 
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Social  Socunly 
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Social  Smnlr  baMM 
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Social  SKanty  benefit 
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EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  legislation  is  effective  for  monthly 
benefits  payable  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 


WORC'S  GOOD  WORK 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  a  very  special  group  of  constitu- 
ents in  my  district  of  New  Yort<  City.  Tfiey  are 
tfie  men  and  women  wfio  comprise  the  Work- 
ing Organizatkxi  for  Retarded  CtiikJren  and 
Adutts,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation  based  in 
Flushing,  NY.  I  am  honored  to  be  listed  on  its 
distinguisfied  board  of  advisers.  This  year, 
WORC  is  celebrating  tfie  20th  anniversary  of 
its  dedeated  sennce  to  cfiikJren  and  adults 
with  mental  retardation  and  severe  physical 
disabilities.  Their  work  deserves  our  attentnn 
and  commendatkm. 

The  focus  of  WORCs  good  wori(  is  the  in- 
troductxxi  of  mentally  retarded  persons  into 
community  settings.  Kkjt  kxig  ago,  ttiis  was 
viewed  as  dangerous  and  impossible.  Today, 
WORC  supports  10  homes  and  apaitmer<s  in 
Queens  and  Nassau  Counties  for  its  special 
clients.  Additionally,  they  have  a  waiting  list  of 
more  tfian  350  appinants. 

WORC'S  clients  enjoy  tfie  privileges  tfiat  we 
often  take  for  granted:  tfie  privacy  of  one's 
own  home,  freectom  of  choice,  personal  prop- 
erty. The  WORC  Program  helps  to  foster  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  among  its  clients, 
and  fieighten  both  understanding  and  compas- 
sion witfiin  the  general  community.  Regret- 
tat)ly,  its  actkxis  go  largely  unnoticed.  LeTs 
take  notice,  and  extend  our  warmest  thanks  to 
the  WORC  for  their  good  woric. 


TRIBUTE  HONORING  MR.  ROBERTO 
PETINGI,  NATIONAL  BILINGUAL 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tritxjte  to  a  man  wtiose  dedicatkxi  to  our  chl- 
dren's  educatkm  is  exemplary.  Mr.  Roberto 
PetingI,  a  t)ilingual  scierv:e  teacfier  at  Martin 
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Lulher  King,  Jr.,  High  School  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  recognized  as  the  Nation's  Bi- 
Ingual  Teacher  of  ttie  Year  t>y  ttie  National 
Association  of  Biingual  Education  [NABE]. 
This  award  was  presented  to  him  on  January 
12.  1991,  at  a  NABE  conference  attended  by 
mora  ttian  3,000  educators  from  across  our 
Natioa 

Mr.  Speaker,  Roberto  Petingi  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  dual  struggle  of  striving  to 
integrate  into  a  new  society,  while  maintaining 
one's  own  cultural  identity.  A  native  of  Uru- 
guay, he  immigrated  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  in  1974.  He  spent  his  first  years  in 
New  York  CMy  working  as  a  dishwasher,  a 
machirw  operator  and  pushing  a  cart  in  the 
garment  industry.  He  now  hokls  two  MA  de- 
grees, in  math  and  science  educatkxi  arid  in 
biology,  from  Farteigh  Dickinson  College  in 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Petingi  deckled  to  pursue  a  teaching  ca- 
reer in  the  dly  school  system  in  1985.  He 
teaches  bniogy  arxl  chemistry  in  both  English 
and  Spanish,  mostly  to  Domink;an  students 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  less 
than  2  years.  Mr.  Petingi  teaches  ttie  main 
concepts  of  his  currkxjlum  in  Spanish,  and 
then  reinforces  ttwm  in  English.  The  students 
attend  dasses  in  English  as  a  secorxl  lan- 
guage wtiite  learning  academic  subjects  in 
txjih  their  native  tongue  and  their  new  lan- 
guage. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Educatnn  at- 
tests to  Mr.  Petingi's  effectiveness  as  a  bilin- 
gual educator  by  using  a  videotape  of  his 
dasaes  as  part  of  its  teacher  training  curricu- 
lum. In  addttran  87  percent  of  his  students 
passed  the  bnk)gy  regents  examinatkyi,  and 
75  percent  passed  ttie  regents  examinatun  in 
chemisify,  both  rates  above  tttoae  of  main- 
staam  students.  When  he  formed  an  after 
school  science  Mb,  he  expected  only  a  few 
members,  but  was  shocked  wtten  almost  80 
studenls  attended  the  first  meeting.  Some  of 
these  dub  menters  have  become  finalists  in 
dty  sdenoe  fair  compelitk>ns.  Truly,  with  his 
oonwnilmant  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Petingi  is  a 
role  model  for  tfwse  students,  as  well  as  tfieir 
teacher  and  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dedteated,  innovative,  and  cre- 
ative taactwrs  such  as  Mr.  Roberto  Petingi, 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  our  school  sys- 
tems and  to  the  academic  growth  of  our  youth. 
I  wouM  yke  to  praise  his  extremely  successful 
bInguaJ  program  and  his  genuine  and  pro- 
found interest  in  his  students.  His  impad  on 
studanis  is  evident  at  the  Martin  Luther  King 
High  School,  the  dropout  rate  among  bilingual 
studer«s  is  only  3  percent,  and  almost  90  per- 
cer«  of  the  graduates  continue  their  educatkxi 
in  cdage  and  universities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  ttw  efforts  and  ao- 
oomplshments  of  Roberto  Petingi.  I  take  great 
pfkte  in  Mr.  Petingi's  achievement,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  dedfcatton  to  our  chiforen. 


EXT  iNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRiiuTE  TO  ANDREW  ADAM 
TEMPLE 


MON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THf  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GEkAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  a  fine 
young  m9i  from  the  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

On  April  28,  Andrew  Adam  Temple,  of 
Sunbury,  will  join  the  ranks  of  those  special  In- 
divKluals  who  have  rceived  the  highest  award 
in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Eagle  Scout 
Award. 

Andrew|joined  troop  331  whnh  is  sponsored 
by  the  United  Luttieran  Church.  He  has 
earned  ttie  God  and  Country  Award  as  a  Cub 
Scout  and  later  received  Brotherhood  in  the 
Order  of  the  Arrow. 

While  being  a  member  of  troop  331 ,  Andrew 
has  served  as  the  scrit>e,  patrol  leader,  assist- 
ant patrol  leader,  and  senior  patrol  leader. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Andrew  painted 
arxl  seal^  the  roof  on  the  pkxvc  pavilton  of 
ttie  Memdrial  Piavc  Grove  at  Wolfs  Cross- 
roads. 

Besides  Scouting  Andrew  attends 
Shikellamy  High  School  wtiere  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  forensics  team  and  had  a  part  in  ttie 
school  musical.  Andrew  is  also  involved  in  ttie 
4-H  Club,  AYSO  Soccer,  and  plays  ttie  piano. 

Being  a  Boy  Scout  teaches  today's  youth  to 
be  leaders  arid  to  aspire  to  set  high  goals  for 
ttiemselvaB  as  well  as  others.  I  know  ttiat  An- 
drew will  pass  on  the  fine  values  that  he  has 
acquired  to  ttie  younger  generations  in  his 
community. 

I  join  hi|  family  and  friends  when  I  say  I  am 
proijd  of  Andrew  for  ttie  accomplishments  he 
has  made.  He  has  worked  hard  to  achieve  this 
goal,  and  is  well  desen/ing  of  it 


J  MERICA'S  CHILDREN 


K)N.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mrs.  COLUNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last 
8  months  jin  whnh  we  prepared  for,  and  then 
fought,  thfe  Gulf  war,  the  subject  of  our  Na- 
tfon's  ctildren  was  addressed  frequently. 
Newspaper  artk;les,  talk  shows  and  TV  news 
programs  discussed  with  concem  the  effect 
that  the  war  might  have  on  America's  chiUren. 
I  stiared  ttiis  concem  and  I  continue  to  strong- 
ly support  legislatkMi  that  will  address  tfie  trag- 
ic probleiTis  concerning  children  during  war- 
time.       J 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  a  sin- 
cere hopf  and  plea.  As  our  troops  return 
home  arid  we  move  into  a  postwar  era,  I  ask 
ttiat  our  recent  focus  and  attentkin  on  our  chil- 
dren doe*  not  diminish  or  disappear.  Now, 
more  ttiari  ever,  we  need  to  dednate  our  inter- 
est and  resources  toward  improving  ttie  state 
of  our  Nafon's  youth. 

The  statstks  are  appalling.  America  has  ttie 
second  hiptiest  per  capita  gross  nattonal  prod- 
ud  in  the  world,  yet  our  infant  mortality  rate  is 
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10th  among  industrialized  natkms.  Twenty- 
three  percent  of  American  chiklren  under  the 
age  of  5  yeara  okl  live  in  poverty. 

The  chiklren  of  America  need  our  help.  Al- 
though our  concerns  for  tfieir  welMMing  during 
wartime  is  no  longer  needed,  the  need  for  our 
attention  and  «oncem  for  their  health  and  care 
here  on  ttie  homefront  has  never  tjeen  more 
urgent.  We  m^st  keep  our  children's  needs  in 
the  forefront  of  our  minds  and  give  them  ttie 
effort  and  re^urces  ttiat  they  deserve  from 
this  day  on. 


A  SALUn 
TIME3 


TO  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
VALLEY  EDITION 


HOP|.  ELTON  GAIlEaV 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GALLECSLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
note  ttiat  ttie  largest  drculatkxi  newspaper  in 
my  distrid  recently  was  honored  for  its  sen/k:e 
to  its  communffy. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  editxin  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  received  the  prestigious  Rotiert 
E.  Gibson  Corp.  Award  of  Excellence  from  the 
Valley  industry  and  Commerce  Associatkm. 

Since  establishing  its  separate  editkm  for 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  ttie  Times  has 
worked  hard  p  be  a  good  corporate  citizen. 
Among  its  many  accomplishments  in  1990,  ttie 
paper  raised  about  $100,000  for  ttie  United 
Way,  made  drect  grants  to  nonprofit  groups 
through  its  Community  Partnership  Awards, 
and  sent  a  mobile  reading  laboratory  to  toca- 
tions  around  the  valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  VICA  honors  a  cor- 
poratk>n  ttiat  exemplifies  community  leader- 
ship and  wortfs  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  area  reskl^nts.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  ttie  Times  for  ttwse  efforts,  as 
well  as  the  joijmalistk;  excellence  it  is  known 
for. 


FATHER  JAMES  McLOUGHLIN 


HONJ  J.  DENNIS  HASURT 


IN  THE  HC 


OFILLINOIB 
JSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tu^day,  April  16, 1991 
Mr.  HASTEflT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  introduce  Father  James  McLoughlin,  of  St 
Peter's  Church  in  Geneva,  IL.  He  is  truly  a 
man  wtx)  has  dedeated  himself  to  helping  ottv 
ers,  and  his  work  on  the  behalf  of  ottiers  is  an 
inspiratfon  to  i|s  aH. 

Fattier  McL^hlin  was  a  hostage  on  FligtH 
847  in  Beirut  ifi  1985,  and  since  fadng  that  or- 
deal has  de^Ncated  himself  toward  freeing 
other  hostages  in  ttie  Mkldle  East  He  cares 
about  his  cor^munity  in  Illinois,  wtiere  he  is 
working  to  bufd  a  new  church,  and  about  ttie 
gfotial  community  at  large,  wtiere  he  is  dedh 
cated  to  pursuing  human  rights  issues. 

Fattier  McLoughlin  is  a  man  of  prindple  and 
compassfon,  ^  I  am  glad  that  he  couM  join 
us  today. 


J^rU  16.  1991 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CHAIRMAN  EVAN  J.  KEMP 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAHONING  COUNTY  AREA  TASK 
FORCE  ON  AIDS 


HON.  GUNN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  join  with  the  l-os  Angeles  Basin  Equal  Op- 
portunity League  (LABEOL)  in  saluting  Chair- 
man Evan  J.  Kemp,  Jr.  on  his  visit  to  souttiem 
California.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  the  recently 
appointed  chairman's  Initial  stop  in  the  region 
be  in  my  congressional  district.  This  occasion 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  sirv 
cere  appreciation  for  Chairman  Kemp's  nu- 
merous contritxitions  to  the  advancement  of 
equal  opportunities. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  named  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC]  by  President  Bush  on  March  8,  1990. 
He  was  first  nominated  as  an  EEOC  Commis- 
sioner t)y  President  Reagan  on  March  10, 
1987  arxl  was  unanimously  confirmed  t>y  Vhe 
Senate  on  June  19,  1987  for  a  term  expiring 
July  1,  1992. 

Chairman  Kemp  came  to  EEOC  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  advocates  for  persons 
with  disabilities.  During  his  first  2^/&  years, 
then  Commissioner  Kemp  played  a  major  role 
in  promoting  credible  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  rights  of  all  individuals  under  the 
equal  employment  laws  EEOC  enforces.  As  a 
fomier  Federal  employee  who  had  success- 
fully sued  ttie  Federal  Government  for  employ- 
ment discrimination,  Commissioner  Kemp  rec- 
ognized tfie  shortcomings  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral sector  equal  employment  complaint  proc- 
essing system.  He  continues  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  EEOC's  efforts  to  reshape  tf>e  process 
to  eliminate  delay,  enharx:e  its  fairness  and 
promote  effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 

As  ttie  highest  ranking  person  with  a  disabil- 
ity in  the  Bush  administration.  Chairman  Kemp 
worked  closely  with  the  White  House  in  its 
consideratk}n  and  ultimate  endorsement  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 

Chairman  Kemp  earned  his  t>achek)r  of  arts 
degree  from  Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
1959  and  his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1964.  In  1967,  he  joined  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  be- 
came an  auttKNity  on  equity  furxled  insurarx% 
products. 

In  1980.  Chaimnan  Kemp  was  selected  to 
head  ttw  Ralph  Nader-sponsored  Disability 
Rights  Center  where  he  was  a  tireless  spokes- 
person for  the  civil  rights  of  disabled  people 
and  for  an  end  to  paternalism  ttiat  too  often 
keeps  disatiled  people  dependent.  In  his  ef- 
forts to  educate  natk>r)al  polk^ymakefs  on  ttie 
importance  of  equal  opportunity  and  self-deter- 
minatkxi  for  disabled  people,  Chaimnan  Kemp 
has  worked  to  buikj  coalitk>ns  with  groups  rep- 
resenting racial  and  ethnk:  minorities,  women 
and  okter  persons  working  toward  similar 
goals. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  extending  our 
thariks  to  Chairman  Kemp.  He  is  truly  a  re- 
markaUe  indnndual  wtx)  has  devoted  his  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  enriching  ttie  lives  of  so 
many  other  people.  We  wish  him  all  the  best 
in  the  years  to  come. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  IRAFICAl^,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  the  MatxMiing  County  Area 
Task  Force  on  AIDS  of  my  17th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohk).  The  Mahoning  County  Task 
Force  on  AIDS  will  be  partk:ipating  in  AIDS 
Awareness  Week  in  Ohk)  from  May  4  through 
May  10.  This  year's  ttieme  for  ttie  week  is, 
"AIDS  Touches  Us  All." 

The  purpose  of  AIDS  Awareness  Week  is  to 
recognize  the  tens  of  ttiousands  of  people 
who  have  died  from  AIDS,  to  educate  ttie  pub- 
Ik:  about  AIDS  transmissk>n,  and  to  advocate 
and  promote  preventive  measures  and  a  per- 
sonal healthy  lifestyle. 

Over  2,300  Ohioans  have  already  been  dh 
agnosed  with  AIDS,  over  1 ,400  have  died,  and 
40,000  more  are  likely  to  be  infected  with  HIV. 
The  Ohio  Department  of  Health  predk:ts  that 
an  alarming  3,000  Ohk>ans  will  be  diagnosed 
with  AIDS  by  the  end  of  1991. 

The  Mationing  County  Area  Task  Force  on 
AIDS  in  conjunctk>n  with  local  and  natk>nal 
health  organizations,  schools,  churches,  and 
emptoyers  have  launched  a  massive  edu- 
catk>nal  campaign  to  motivate  Ohioans  to 
make  a  commitment  to  AIDS  preventk>n  and 
have  tjecome  a  strong  source  of  support  to 
ttie  community  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  commend  ttie 
Mahoning  County  Task  Force  on  AIDS  for 
their  hard  work  and  dednatton  not  only  to 
Mationing  County  and  Ohk)  but  to  all  ttie  peo- 
ple of  our  Natnn.  They  have  shown  ttiat  an  in- 
divkJual  need  not  be  infected  with  AIDS  to  be 
affected  by  the  disease,  for  as  long  as  ttie 
number  of  infectk>ns  continues  to  rise,  we  may 
all  know  someone  wtio  has  been  victimized  ty 
this  tragk:  disease.  Truly,  AIDS  touches  us  all. 
I  am  iKKKjred  to  represent  ttiis  outstanding  or- 
ganization. 


ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  EDITORIAL 
MOCKS  ENTERTAINER  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  POLITICS 


HON.  GERALD  BJl.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  im- 
portant newspaper  in  our  24th  Congressk)nal 
District  of  New  Yortt  is  the  Alt>any  Times- 
Unton,  and  with  good  reason. 

An  example  of  ttiat  combinatkxi  of  joumal- 
istK  excellerxM  and  putilic  servce  was  an 
opinton  piece  ttiat  appeared  last  weekend.  It 
was  written  by  Maraging  Editor  Dan  Lynch 
and  titled  "Politns  and  Show  Biz." 

I  dkJnt  agree  with  all  of  his  examples,  txjt 
his  main  point  was  well  taken.  In  this  day  and 
age,  "show  biz"  people  are  often  sought  for 
ttieir  optnkxis  on  everything  from  DestKXtes  to 
populatkm  control.  Ttie  farttier  ttie  issue  from 
ttie  art  of  acting,  the  more  likely  ttie  actor  will 
be  trotted  before  ttie  camera  to  oppress  with 
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his  ignorance;  or  her  ignorance— since  Jane 
Fonda  sen/es  as  the  best  example  of  ttw  spe- 
cies—a fact  Mr.  Lynch  noted. 

I  Include  the  artk^  in  today's  Record  and 
recommend  K  to  al  Members. 

Politics  and  Show  Biz 
(By  Dan  Lynch) 

You  probably  didn't  see  It,  but  one  of  the 
media  hl^hligrhte  of  the  war  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  the  CNN  debate  between  Charlton 
Heston  and  Christopher  Kitchens.  It  was 
wonderful.  Television  ought  to  broadcast 
stuff  like  this  all  the  time. 

Everybody  knows  who  Charlton  Heston  is. 
He  played  Moses  In  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments." He  played  Andrew  Jackson  in  "The 
Buccaneer."  He  delivered  a  highly  sensitive 
performance  In  "Planet  of  the  Apes." 

You  probably  don't  know  who  Christopher 
Hltchens  is.  He's  a  surly,  unkempt,  left-wing 
British  writer.  You  can  certainly  accuse 
Hltchens  of  being  wrong,  and  a  lot  of  people 
do.  but  you  can't  accuse  him  of  being  unin- 
formed. 

Not  surprisingly,  Hltchens  was  opposed  to 
the  war,  but  his  outrage  over  the  use  of 
American  force  In  the  Persian  Gulf  was  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  way  he  reacted  when  he 
learned  the  Identity  of  the  person  CNN  had 
dug  up  to  debate  Urn  on  the  topic.  On  the 
air,  Hltchens  complained  bitterly  about  tiav- 
Ing  to  discuss  the  crucial  issue  with  an  actor 
In  a  toupee  Instead  of  somelxxly  who  knew 
something  about  It. 

Heston,  authoritative  and  impressive,  said 
he  knew  plenty  about  the  Mideast.  And  he 
delivered  his  lines  with  such  assurance  that 
CNN  viewers  probably  thought  he  did,  too- 
right  up  until  when  Hltchens  asked  Heston  if 
he  knew  what  nations  bordered  Iraq.  Heston 
said  he  did,  and  he  then  rattled  off  a  list  of 
countries  that  was  absolutely  dead  wrong. 
Hltchens  went  wild. 

"He  doesn't  even  know  where  the  country 
is."  the  writer  moaned  in  desiwir. 

There's  a  moral  to  this  story.  It's  ttiis: 
Show  business  is  full  of  people  who  speak 
beautifully  and  project  immense  sincerity 
and  authority.  That  doesn't  mean,  however. 
that  these  people  know  dlddley  about  any- 
thing, except  maybe  their  own  business. 
Looking  to  them  for  political  guidance  is  an 
act  of  monumental  stupidity. 

It's  Important  to  realize  this  because  show 
business  people  are  becoming  increasingly 
political.  On  top  of  that,  disturbingly  large 
numlwrs  of  fans  are  deriving  their  own  polit- 
ical beliefs  trom  the  views  of  entertainment 
figures  whose  artistic  work  they  admire.  A 
good  many  people,  for  example,  made  up 
their  minds  alwut  Reagan  administration 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  because  Edward 
Asner  had  opposed  it.  After  all,  Asner  had 
played  Lou  Grant.  He  tiad  to  know  what  he 
was  talking  alx)ut,  right? 

John  Wayne  did  the  best  he  could  to  bol- 
ster public  support  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
wonder  if  he  knew  wtiat  nations  bordered  the 
place.  Or  Jane  Fonda.  She  probably  couldn't 
have  found  Vietnam  on  a  map. 

It's  even  worse  today.  We  live  in  a  coltore 
where  pop  entertainment  figures  have  taken 
on  the  status  of  demigods,  especially  among 
the  young,  who  have  less  working  knowledge 
of  the  world  around  them  than  any  other 
generation  in  modem  liistory.  When  enter- 
tainers spew  out  political  bullfeathers,  few 
young  people  have  the  information  to  recog- 
nize it  as  such. 

An  example:  Natalie  Merchant  of  the  band 
10,000  Maniacs  proclaimed  in  Newsweek  tliat 
"I've  taken  upon  myself  the  obligation  of 
making  a  public  plea  to  Central  America  for 
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what  htLt  been  done  to  their  country  .  .  ." 
How  Rumy  10,000  Maniacs  fans,  do  you  sup- 
pose, realise  that  Central  America  isn't  a 
country.  Ms.  Merchant  certainly  doesn't. 

How  many  people  realise  that  when  Sting 
tells  Rolling  Stone  how  committed  he  is  to 
population  control  that  the  man  has  fa- 
thered five  children?  How  many  people  know 
that  M.C.  Hammer  and  Madonna,  both  of 
whom  made  public  service  announcements 
last  fall  urging  people  to  vote,  didn't  bother 
to  vote  themselves? 

The  reality  is  that  Sinead  O'Connor,  what- 
ever her  talents  as  a  performer,  probably 
knows  as  much  about  public  policy  as  she 
knows  about  hair  care.  In  this,  she's  not 
alone.  Show  business  Is  filled  with  articulate 
but  utterly  uninformed  people  with  strong 
convictions  and  big  mouths. 

And  the  world  is  fllled  with  people  who 
can't  tell  the  difference  between  artistic  tal- 
ent and  brains. 


CONGRESS  SOON  TO  DEBATE  LEG- 
ISLATION OF  VITAL  INTEREST 
TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  DOIX!  BEREimR 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  likely 
that  this  txxJy  will  soon  debate  several  Issues 
of  vital  if4erest  to  the  small  businesses  wtiich 
are  the  driving  force  behind  this  Nation's  ecorv 
ony.  I  commerxl  to  my  colleagues  the  fotk>w- 
ing  edtorial  statement  from  the  April  9,  1991, 
adWon  of  Ihe  Auburn.  NE,  Press-Tribune. 

TBEORIMDBR 

(By  Sanders) 
You  won't  believe  the  legislation  before 
both  the  house  and  senate  in  Washington. 
The  socialistic  threats  to  small  business  in- 
clude mandating  parental  and  family  leave. 
Job  guarantees  for  strikers,  and  employment 
dlacrlmlnation  rules  which  can't  help  but 
incur  legal  expenses  beyond  the  reach  of 
meet  small  businesses,  the  backbone  of 
American  economic  stability.  Some  of  those 
lasue*  passed  last  year,  but  couldn't  survive 
a  presidential  veto.  Opponents  will  have  to 
get  Into  gear  by  contacting  the  congres- 
sional delegation.  The  rural  midwest  would 
sttfTer  greater  economic  injury  than  it  can 
handle  for  survival. 


BUTKOWSKI  RECEIVES  ElAGLE 
SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  FENMBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  coloaguet  to  join  me  in  honoring  a  fine 
young  man  from  my  congresstonai  d»tict  in 
Pennsylvania. 

On  May  5.  Stephen  Brady  Rutkowski,  of 
Salnagrove,  wM  join  the  ranks  of  those  special 
indMduais  wtw  have  received  the  highest 
•wwd  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America— the 
Eagle  Seoul  Award.  Before  becoming  a  Boy 
Sonri  in  1983.  Stephen  sen/ed  as  a  Cub 
Scout  where  he  earned  the  Arrow  of  Light 
Award. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  Bby  Scout,  Stephen  was  tapped  out 
for  Order  of  ttw  Arrow.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Susq^hanna  Council  contingent  to  the 
National  9oy  Scout  Jamboree.  IHe  has  also  re- 
ceived thto  Historical  Trails  Award  and  the 
Conservaion  Award.  He  has  served  in  the  po- 
sitions of  Iroop  scribe,  crew  chief,  and  chap- 
lain. 

For  his  JEagle  Scout  project,  Stephen  orga- 
nized, coordinated,  and  supen/ised  the  paint- 
ing of  tfie  Belinsgrove  area  swimming  pool. 

Besidesi  excelling  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  Ste- 
phen is  an  honor  roll  student  at  Sellnsgrove 
High  School.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of 
his  schooTs  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
bowling  teems. 

I  feel  assured  knowing  that  Stephen  wiN 
pass  on  tkese  fine  values  he  has  acquired  to 
the  younger  generations  in  his  comrrunity. 
Having  a  leader  like  Stephen,  will  help  the 
youth  wtKi  folk>w  him  to  one  day  lead  our  IMa- 
tion. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Stephen  for  the  accom- 
plishments he  has  made.  He  has  worked  hard 
to  achieve  this  goal,  and  is  well-deserving  of 
it. 


A  CONC  RESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  H. 
MI<  HAEL  WEITZMAN.  O.D. 


HQN.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  ANI ERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxrte  to  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
southem  California  community.  On  Saturday, 
April  27,  1)991,  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Council 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  honor  Dr.  Michael 
Weitzman  by  presenting  him  the  Harbor  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen  of  the  Year  Award.  This  oc- 
casion giv^  me  the  opportunity  to  salute  Dr. 
Weitzman  for  his  servne  to  the  South  Bay 
community  and  congratulate  him  on  receiving 
this  nx>st  appropriate  distinctfon. 

Dr.  Weittman  was  born  and  raised  in  Cleve- 
land, OH,  and  received  his  B.S.  degree  at 
Westem  Reserve  University — now  called 
Case-Weslem  University— in  1951.  After 
spending  i  years  as  a  line  officer  in  the  Navy, 
he  entered  the  Ohio  State  University,  wtiere 
he  received  a  doctorate  in  optometry  in  1957. 
He  has  practiced  in  ttie  South  Shores  area  of 
San  Pedro  for  the  past  30  years,  specializing 
in  the  are$  of  devekipmental  vision.  He  is  a 
felfow  of  the  College  of  Visual  Devefopment 
and  is  a  raember  of  t)Oth  tfie  American  Opto- 
metric  Asapciatnn  arxj  the  California  Optomet- 
ric  Associ^tkxi.  He  is  a  former  preskJerrt  of  the 
Long  Beach  Optometric  Sodety,  and  a  board 
member  and  former  preskJent  of  the  South 
Bay  Optonietric  Society. 

In  additian  to  his  connection  to  the  optomet- 
ric comnxaiity.  Dr.  Weitzman  has  also  been 
tremendouBty  active  in  other  social  organiza- 
tfons.  He  trpa  sen/ed  on  numerous  committees 
as  a  merrtwr  of  the  San  Pedro  Chamber  of 
Commerce  over  the  pest  30  years  and  is  a 
former  preeklenL  He  is  also  a  25-year  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Pedro  Lions  Club.  During  his 
tenure  in  Ihe  Lfons  Club,  Dr.  Weitzman  has 
been  Dist|k:t  4L3  Sight  Conservatkxi  chair- 
man, a  meinber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
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Lions  low  visidn  project  [LOVE),  and  presklent 
of  tfie  Lions  mobile  screening  unit.  For  his 
dedKatk>n  to  the  Lions  Club,  Dr.  Weitzman  re- 
ceived the  Southem  California  Lfons  Eye  Insti- 
tute Annual  Award  for  dedicated  sennce  in 
1984.  ] 

On  this  spadal  and  most  deserving  occa- 
skm,  my  wife,' Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  thante  and  congratulatkxw.  We  wish 
Dr.  Weitzman.|  his  wife,  Phyllis,  and  their  chik 
dren,  Greg.  D^bra  Rae,  and  Dan  all  the  best 
in  the  years  tojcome. 


?UTE  TO  POLISH 
ISTTTUTION  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TTlAnCAyr,  JR. 

I    OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu^day,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFIcKnT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constifcitk>n.  The  Polish  Constitutkxi 
was  adopted  an  May  3,  1791.  This  date  has 
only  recently  l^n  recognized  by  Poland,  but 
has  been  celebrated  by  members  of  tfie  Polish 
community  thraughout  the  free  workJ  for  many 
years. 

In  1772,  Pol^  was  divkted  among  the  em- 
pires of  Russi^  Prussia,  and  Austria.  The  Pol- 
ish Constitutfoh  stood  as  a  symbol  of  Polish 
unificatkm  during  a  time  in  wtiich  resistance 
meant  almost  assured  annihilatkm.  Under  tfie 
influence  of  tha  litwral  movements  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Gr^t  Britain,  and  France,  the  Pol- 
ish Constitutran  was  finally  drafted  in  1791. 
May  3.  1991  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of 
ttie  transformdtfon  of  Poland  into  a  modem 
state.  J 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has  been  In- 
strumental in  planning  the  annual  May  3  cele- 
bratfon  activitias.  In  my  17th  Congressfonal 
District  of  Ohfo.  the  Youngstown  chapter  of 
tfie  Polish  Amarican  Congress  will  be  honoring 
this  tradKton  jwith  a  special  Mass  at  St 
Stanislaus  CMirch  and  receptkNi  at  Krakusy 
Hall  directly  folowing. 

Mr.  Speaker!  I  woukl  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recooiize  ttie  strength  and  courage 
exhibited  t)y  tie  Polish  communities  of  the 
workJ  from  1701  through  1991.  It  is  through 
ttieir  sfrength,  icourage,  and  contritxitfon  that 
our  own  courvy  has  become  strong.  I  am 
horx>red  to  reftresent  tfie  Polish  people  of  my 
district  and  extand  my  tiest  wishes  during  ttieir 
200th  annh/erfary  celebration  of  the  Polish 
Constitution. 


DEMOCRACY— THE  VANGUARD  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  RONAU)  K.  MAOflUY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOPSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu^day,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  George  Joseph  Lough  for  win- 
ning the  Rhode  Island  Voice  of  Democracy 
Broadcast  ScriMwriting  Contest  I  request  that 
his  winning  assay  "Democracy— The  Van- 
guard of  Freedom"  be  submitted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Re  cord. 
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Democracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  George  J.  Lough,  Rhode  Island  winner, 

IdSQi'Sl  VPW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program) 

Wherever  there  is  liberty  there  is  also  de- 
mocracy. Freedom  is  the  most  treasured  as- 
pect of  life  in  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately many  other  people  throughout  the 
world  are  suptiressed  because  they  lack  pro- 
tection trom  a  government  that  has  become 
a  jailer  to  tree  thought  and  action. 

The  United  States  became  the  first  coun- 
try to  establish  a  government  that  had  free- 
doms for  its  citizens  indelibly  written  into 
it.  Through  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  Americans,  we  are 
protected  from  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  a 
strong-armed  suppressive  government.  Our 
system  of  government  was  set  up  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people.  We  can  easily  remove  cor- 
rupt leaders  from  our  government  through 
our  democratic  process. 

Democracy  is  indeed  the  vanguard  of  free- 
dom. In  order  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  fully  realize  this,  we  should  note 
bow  throughout  the  world  other  countries 
have  tried  to  follow  our  example.  In  1789  the 
French  people  followed  the  American  prece- 
dent and  began  the  French  Revolution, 
which  would  eventually  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  the  French  Monarchy.  As  they 
removed  their  monarchy  they  produced  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen 
which  protected  the  Individual's  ft-eedoms. 

Two  hundred  years  later  in  the  summer  of 
1969  many  Chinese  students,  in  a  bold  and 
valiant  move,  protested  their  government's 
activities  and  erected  a  great  statue  of  Lady 
Liberty  in  Tlananmlen  Square  before,  how- 
ever, their  government  squelched  their  pro- 
test in  a  bloody  massacre.  Also  in  1989  com- 
munism fell  in  Eastern  Europe — Romania,  a 
country  where  a  fanatic  Chauchesceau 
turned  the  government  against  the  people, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  two  communist 
strongholds.  East  Germany — a  country  that 
gained  notoriety  in  the  twentieth  century 
for  the  Berlin  Wall,  a  symbol  of  oppression 
for  Germans  everywhere,  and  even  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  founder  of  the  ill-fated  philoso- 
phy allowing  new  ideas  to  replace  those  of 
old.  From  the  ashes  of  totalitarianism  de- 
mocracies began  to  spring  up  with  plans  of 
new  national  pride  inspired  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

Presently,  as  I  speak,  democracy  Is  being 
challenged.  In  the  Middle  Elast  we  face  a  cri- 
sis as  dictator  Saddam  Hussein  applies  naked 
aggression  to  its  peaceful  neighbor.  This  un- 
warranted action  threatens  the  fundamental 
beliefs  of  ft«edom. 

Without  liberty  and  democracy,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  individualism  and  free 
thought  would  be  crushed  beneath  the  heels 
of  a  few.  Furthermore,  without  the  founda- 
tion of  liberty  and  democracy  that  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  died  to  achieve  the  world 
would  be  a  world  of  hopelessness  rather  than 
a  world  of  promise. 


rNTRODUC?nON  OF  THE  COAST 
GUARD  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  W  J.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16. 1991 

Mr,  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act  of 
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1991.  This  legislation  reflects  the  vision  of  the 
Coast  Guard  as  a  military  organization  that 
saves  lives,  regulates  navigation  on  our  water- 
ways, protects  the  marine  environment,  erv 
forces  our  drug  interdiction  policies,  protects 
our  fisheries  resources,  and  performs  so  many 
ottier  vital  functions  in  a  quietly  efficient  marv 
ner. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  for  more  than 
2  years.  During  that  time,  I  have  developed  an 
enornxHJS  respect  for  the  Coast  Guard  and 
those  Individuals  wtw  serve  ttierein. 

The  fine  people  in  the  Coast  Guard  and  ttie 
Coast  Guard  Resen/es  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  remarfcatile  effort  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf.  They  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  success  of  tfie  allied  military  forces  by  erv 
forcing  the  ecorK>mic  sanctions  which  helped 
to  soften  Iraqi  resolve.  They  have  insured  the 
safe  transport  t>y  sea  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  tlie  troops  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  through  the  port  safety  and  secu- 
rity program.  They  have  dellgentty  secured  our 
ports  against  terrorism  and  will  continue  to 
carry  out  this  important  function  both  here  and 
abroad.  Their  woric  has  only  just  t)egun.  They 
have  an  emrmous  job  of  Insuring  the  safe 
shipment  home  of  our  troops  and  materials 
and  also  of  assisting  the  Govemments  of 
Saudi  Aratiia  arxj  Kuwait  in  ttieir  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  the  oilspill  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  legislation  requests  an  authorization  of 
$3,635  million  for  fiscal  year  1992.  This  is  a 
very  nrxxlest  increase  over  last  year's  txxlget 
The  Increase  appears  to  t>e  balarK;ed  through- 
out the  Coast  Guard.  This  budget  contains  re- 
quests to  complete  several  major  initiatives 
undertaken  over  the  last  several  years  Includ- 
ing ttie  completkjn  of  the  37&-foot  high  endur- 
ance cutter  fleet  retiabilitation  and  mainte- 
nance program,  bring  into  operatkxi  Vhe  latest 
acquisition  of  ttie  110-foot  island  class  patrol 
tx>ats,  arxl  the  delivery  of  ttie  remaining  HH- 
60J,  (Jaytiawk)  helicopters. 

We  are  requesting  funding  for  several  new 
initiatives  including  the  design  arxJ  construc- 
tion of  a  new  multimission  txioy  tender  whk:h 
will  also  have  ttie  capacity  to  operate  as  an  oil 
skimmer.  This  legislation  will  also  provkje 
funding  for  support  of  the  construction  of  ttie 
polar  Ice  txeaker  to  be  constructed  by  ttie 
Navy  and  operated  by  ttie  Coast  Guard. 

It  is  essential  that  we  provkJe  for  personnel 
issues  If  we  are  to  maintain  ttie  Coast  Guard's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  misskins.  Ttiis  tiill  re- 
quests authorization  of  amounts  necessary  to 
provide  affordable  housing,  mednal  care, 
training,  family  servnes,  and  recreatkmal  facili- 
ties for  the  men  and  women  wtio  sen/e  this 
country  in  ttie  Coast  Guard. 

Ttie  Coast  Guard  must  now  carry  out  ttie 
task  of  Implementing  the  Oil  PollutkKi  Act  of 
1990  enacted  by  Congress  last  August.  That 
law  requires  ttie  Coast  Guard  to  establish  new 
strike  forces,  promulgate  new  regulatk^ns,  pre- 
pare contingency  plans,  approve  facility  re- 
sponse plans,  and  conduct  a  number  of  impor- 
tant studies  whk:h  will  provkJe  informatkxi  nec- 
essary for  this  Congress  to  make  furttier  deci- 
sk>ns  directing  the  country's  polny  on  oil  pollu- 
tk>n  preventkin  and  response. 

Therefore,  ttie  Coast  Guard  now  faces  the 
enoTTTKXJS  task  of  carrying  out  ttie  many  mis- 
sions whk:h  it  has  been  assigned.  I  know  that 
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with  ttie  support  of  Congress,  ttie  Coast  Guard 
can  achieve  ttiis  goal. 

I  want  to  pafteularty  ttiank  my  colleagues 
on  ttie  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Our  esteemed  Chairman  Wal- 
ter JONES  and  our  highly  respected  ranking 
minority  memtwr,  BOB  Davis,  as  weH  as  Con- 
gressman Gerry  Stuoos  and  Congressman 
Jack  Fields,  have  worked  ctosely  with  us  to 
prepare  this  legislatkxi  for  introductkxi.  They 
and  their  staffs  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  spirit  of  cooperatkKi  and  tor  their  support 


THE    MEDICARE    UNIVERSAL    COV- 
ERAGE EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing ttie  Medcare  Universal  Coverage 
Expanskxi  Act  of  1991  to  provkte  Medk:are- 
type  t>enefits  for  all  the  populatkin  of  our  courv 
try. 

My  t>ill  wouU  put  every  person,  regardtess 
of  age,  under  Medcare.  Ttie  Medksare  Pro- 
gram would  be  amerxJed  to  provkto  for  some 
services  not  now  included,  such  as  preg- 
nancy-related, welt-chikj  and  ottier  preventive 
sendees  to  ttie  extent  reasonable  for  preg- 
nancy as  well  as  for  newtxjms,  or  ttie  preven- 
tkxi  of  illness.  It  will  also  t>e  amended  to  irv 
elude  coverage  of  routine  ptiysnal  ctieckups.  if 
ottierwise  alk}wed  as  a  preventive  servce. 

My  purpose  is  to  provkJe  a  tiask:  tiealth  care 
t)enefit  package  for  all  Americans  based  upon 
the  successful  MedKare  Program. 

The  Medicare  Program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  26  years  and  during  ttiat  time  tias 
t)een  restricted  to  those  65  years  of  age  or 
oMer.  My  tiill  removes  this  age  restriction. 

Ttie  debate  on  tiealth  care  coverage  tias 
gone  on  for  practrcally  all  of  my  life.  Ttie 
piecemeal  system  we  now  have  is  a  disgrace. 
It  costs  too  much,  too  many  people  receive  no 
tienefits  at  all,  and  it  is  a  papenvork  jungle. 
We  can  cure  all  of  this  tiy  just  extending  Medi- 
care to  everyone.  This  legislatk>n  to  extend 
ttie  Medk:are  Program  in  ttie  United  States 
just  makes  sense. 

At  ttiis  point.  I  wish  to  insert  in  tt>e  Record 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  legistatk)n.  H.R.  1777. 
as  well  as  a  section-by-sectkxi  summary  of 
the  bill. 

H.R.  1777 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBCnON  L  8HOBT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Universal  Coverage  Elzijansion  Act  of  1991". 
SEC  a.  COVERAGE  OF  iSNERAL  PCM>ULATION 
UNDER  MEIMCAIIB  PBOGBAM. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  226  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  426)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ENTITLEMENT  TO  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  BENE- 
Frrs  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  INSUR- 
ANCE BENEFTTS 

"Sec.  226.  Every  individual  who  Is  a  citisen 
or  national  of  the  United  States  or  who  is  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence or  otherwise  lawfully  residing  perma- 
nently in  the  United  States  under  color  of 
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law  is  entitled  to  hospital  insurance  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  XVm  and  to  supple- 
mentaiT  medical  insurance  beneflts  under 
part  B  of  such  title,  beginning  with  January 
1. 1988.". 

(h)  Part  B.— Section  1836  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13950)  is  amended  by  striking  all  that 
follows  "who"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"is  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  beneHts 
under  part  A  for  a  month  is  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  the  insurance  program  established 
by  this  part  in  the  month.". 

(c)  Medicare  as  Primary  Payor.— Section 
1862  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y)  is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Miscellaneous  Confx)rmino  Amend- 
ments.—SecUons  2a6A,  1818.  1818A,  1837.  1838. 
and  1843  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

SBC  a.  KZPANSION  OP  PREVENTIVB  HEALTH 
CARE  BENEFITS. 

Section  1862(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  13B5y(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B).  by  inserting  "preg- 
nancy-related services,  pre-natal,  post-natal. 
and  well-child  care,  and  other  preventive 
health  services  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  reasonable  with  respect  to  pregnancy 
and  newborns  or  for  the  prevention  of  ill- 
ness." after  "1861(sX10).".  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  inserting  "(except 
as  otherwise  allowed  under  paragraph 
dXB))"  after  "physical  checkupe". 

SBC  4.  FINANCING. 

(a)  Elimination  of  PREMitn^s.— Section 
1839  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396r)  is  repealed. 

(b)  APPROPRIATIONS.— Section  1844(a)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395w(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  all  that  follows  "Trust  Fund"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "a  Governmental  contribution  equal 
to  aggregate  actuarial  value  of  the  beneflts 
payable  under  this  part  for  all  individuals.". 

(c)  Modifications  to  Hospital  Insurance 
Payroll  Tax.— 

(1)  ElXTENSiON  OF  TAX  TO  ALL  WAGES.- Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  3121(x)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  applicable 
contribution  base)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "any 
calendar  year  after  1991"  and  inserting  "cal- 
endar year  1982".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  ". 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  for  any  calendar  year  after  1992.  an 
unlimited  amount." 

(2)  Increase  in  rate  of  tax.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subchapter  C  of  chapter 
31  of  such  Code  (relating  to  PICA  general 
provisions)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 3128  as  section  3129.  and  by  inserting 
after  aecUon  3127  the  following  new  section: 

■SBC  nm.  ANNUAL  fWTBRMINATKm  OF  APPU- 
CABLE  BATE  OF  HOSPITAL  DffiUR- 
ANCBTAX. 

"(a)  In  General.— Not  Uter  than  Decem- 
ber 15  of  1982  and  each  calendar  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  rates 
of  tax  which  shall  apply  under  sections 
3101(b).  3111(b).  and  1401(b)  with  respect  to 
the  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Increase.- Subject  to  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d).  the  rates  of  tax  to  apply 
with  respect  to  any  calendar  year  shall  be 
prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  at  levels  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  sufficiently 
above  the  rates  applicable  with  respect  to 
1902  to  increase  Federal  revenues  during  the 
calendar  year  by  an  aggregate  amount  equal 
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"(1)  the  mount  of  the  reduction  In  Federal 
revenues  ^  hlch  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
occur  duriiig  the  calendar  year  as  a  result  of 
the  amen(ttnent8  made  by  the  Medicare  Uni- 
versal Coverage  Expansion  Act  of  1991  (other 
than  section  4(c)(2)  of  such  Act),  plus 

"(2)  a  raberve  amount  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  amount  described  in 
paragraph  II). 

"(c)  Adjustments.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  adjistments  in  the  rates  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  for  any  calendar  year  to 
the  extenlj  that  the  estimate  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  for  the  pre- 
ceding caloadar  year  was  in  excess  of  or  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  reduction  described 
in  such  paragraph  which  occurred  during 
such  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(d)  PROfoRTiONALrry  of  Rates.— With  re- 
spect to  aiy  calendar  year  for  which  rates 
are  prescril  »ed  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  rate  applicable  under  section 
3101(b)  sha.  1  be  equal  to  the  rate  applicable 
under  sectl  >n  3111(b),  and 

"(2)  the  rate  applicable  under  section 
1401(b)  sha]  I  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rates 
applicable  under  sections  3101(b)  and 
3111(b)." 

(B)  Confirming  amendments  to  tax  rate 

TABLES.- 

(1)  Tax  dN  EMPLOYEES.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  310  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of 
hospital  insurance  tax  on  employees)  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(6)  and  insa  :tlng  the  following: 


In    cases    of 

ceived  doHnff: 
1991  or  1992 
1933  or 


'  therei  rter 


(11)  Tax 
section  31 1; 
hospital 
amended 
(6)  and 


( IN  EMPLOYERS.— Subsection  (b)  of 

of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of 

i4surance    tax    on    employees)    Is 

striking  paragraphs  (1)  through 

insej-ting  the  following: 

wa«:e8    re-    Tbe  rate  shall  be: 


In    cases    of 

ceived  da  Insr: 
1991  or  1992 
1993  or 


-  therei  rter 


(ill)  Tax 
(b)  of  8ectif)n 
rate  of  hoi  pital 
ment  incoi  le) 
item  beginning 
inserting 


tl^ 

'December 
31,  1985. 
Decembei 
31.  1992. 


Cleri::al 


(c) 
sections  fa 
such  Code 
relating  to 
lowing: 


wages    re-    The  rate  shall  be: 


1.45  percent 
the       percentage 
scribed  under  3128. 


pre- 


..    1.45  percent 
..    the       percentage       pre- 
scribed under  3128. 

ON    SELF-EMPLOYED.— Subsection 

1401  Of  such  Code  (relating  to 
insurance  tax  self-employ- 
is  amended  by  striking  the 
with  "December  31,  1985"  and 
following: 


January  1, 
1993. 


2.90 

the  percentage 
prescribed 
under  section 
3128." 


AMENDMENT.— The    table    of 

subchapter  C  of  chapter  21  of 

amended  by  striking  the  item 

lection  3128  and  inserting  the  fol- 


s 


'Sec.  3121 .  Annual  determination  of  appli- 
cable 'ate  of  hospital  Insurance  tax. 
'Sec.  31291  Short  title." 


(3)  Effe  mvE  DATE.— The  amendments 
made  by  th  s  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  re(  nuneration  paid  after  December 
31,  1992.  ai|d  with  the  respect  to  earnings 
from  self-etnployment  attributable  to  tax- 
able years  Ueglnning  after  such  date. 

(d)  appuOation  of  Surplus  in  OASI  Trust 
PXTOD.— The-e  are  hereby  transferred  ft-om 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary deta  imines  not  to  be  needed  in  the 
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current  of  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  expenses 
of  the  Federal! Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fudd. 

(e)  Transfer  of  amounts  From  Federal 
Hospital  InsiAiance  Trust  Fund.— Section 
1817(a)  of  the  ftoclal  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13951(a))  is  am^ded  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new]  sentence:  "There  shall  be 
transferred  periodically  from  the  Trust  Fund 
to  the  Medicaee  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  fund  such  amounts  as  may  be 
expended  undeif  the  latter  Fund  as  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Medi- 
care Universal  Coverage  Expansion  Act  of 
1991.".  I 

SEC.  5.  EFFECm  E  OATB& 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
In  this  Act,  ttls  Act,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  >  ct,  shall  first  be  effective  on 
January  1.  199S,  for  services  furnished  on  or 
after  such  date 

Section-by;-Sec  noN    Description    of    h.r. 

1777,  theI  Medicare  Universal  Coverage 

Expansion  Ac  t  of  1991 

Section  1:  Siort  title  (viz.,  the  "Medicare' 
Universal  Cove -age  Expansion  Act  of  1991"). 

Section  2:  (a)  Amends  section  226  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Ajct  ("SSA")  to  provide  for  en- 
titlement to  benefits  under  parts  A  and  B  of 
the  medicare  Orogram  for  all  citizens,  per- 
manent residMits.  and  lawful  permanent 
aliens  in  the  United  States.  This  effectively 
provides  medicf««  coverage  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

(b)  Conformliig  amendment  to  medicare 
part  B  to  clarify  that  everyone  entitled  to 
benefits  under  medicare  part  A  is  also  enti- 
tled to  beneflts  under  part  B. 

(c)  Amends  section  1862  of  SSA  to  elimi- 
nate a  provlsiati  that  makes  medicare  pay- 
ments seconda^  to  those  of  employers  in 
certain  cases.  jThis  assures  that  medicare 
will  be  the  firslj  payor  for  health  care  for  all 
individuals,  ratiier  than  being  secondary  to 
employer  health  plans. 

(d)  Repeals  various  sections  of  SSA.  relat- 
ing to  eligibility  for  medicare  benefits,  no 
longer  needed  a^  a  result  of  the  expansion  of 
medicare  eligibility  to  cover  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

Section  3:  Amends  section  1862(a)  of  the 
SSA  (which  specifies  services  excluded  from 
medicare  coven  «e)  (1)  to  permit  coverage  of 
pregnancy-related,  pre-natal,  post-natal, 
well-child,  and  other  preventive  services  to 
the  extent  leasonable  for  pregnancy, 
newborns,  or  tlie  prevention  of  Illness,  and 
(2)  to  permit  coverage  of  routine  physical 
checkups,  if  otherwise  allowed  as  a  preven- 
tive service. 

Section  4:  (a)  Repeals  section  1839  of  SSA 
to  eliminate  tie  requirement  for  pajrment 
for  premiums  tp  be  covered  under  part  B  of 
the  medicare  program. 

(b)  Amends  section  1844(a)  of  SSA  to  clar- 
ify that,  since  tjhere  is  no  longer  a  medicare 
part  B  premiumL  funding  for  medicare  part  B 
will  be  fully  cowered  by  Governmental  pay- 
ments. 

(c)  Amends  various  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Cdde  of  1986  (1)  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  tie  amount  of  wages  that  are 
subject  to  the  hpspltal  insurance  tax,  and  (2) 
to  increase  the  |  applicable  rates  of  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  ^x  to  rates  sufficient  to  fund 
the  new  program  (including  a  10  percent  re- 
serve). These  provisions  apply  to  wages  paid 
on  or  after  January  1,  1993. 

(d)  Provides  f<>r  the  transfer,  fl-om  the  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (OASI)  Trust 
Fund  to  the  federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (medicare  part  A  trust  fund)  of 
any  surplus  amc  unts  not  needed  by  the  OASI 
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trust  fund  for  expenses  in  the  current  and 
succeeding  flsc&l  years. 

(e)  Amends  section  1817(a)  of  SSA  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  trom  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  (medicare  part  A 
trust  fund)  to  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medicare  Insurance  Fund  (medicare  part  B 
trust  fund)  of  additional  amounts  needed  by 
the  part  B  trust  fund  to  make  payments  for 
additional  benefits  that  result  ftom  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Section  5:  Provides  an  effective  date  of 
January  1, 1993,  for  beneflte  under  the  Act. 


REMEMBER  THE  HOMEFRONT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

YWCA  OF  GREATER  HARRISBURG'S 
RAPE  CRISIS  AND  DOMESTIC  VI- 
OLENCE SERVICES  SPONSOR  A 
"TAKE  BACK  THE  NIGHT" 
MARCH 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouk)  like  to 
bring  to  your  attentk)n  "Remember  the  Home- 
front  Month"  whKh  is  being  celetxated  at  this 
time  in  Jackson,  Ml. 

In  recognitkxi  of  ttie  dedicated  members  of 
ttie  Jackson  community  wt>o  have  served  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  "Remember  the 
Homefront"  expresses  the  pride  we  all  share 
in  both  those  in  the  military,  and  their  families 
t>ack  home.  To  express  the  true  feelings  of 
this  pnde,  Jackson  Community  College  will 
host  a  concert  to  put  into  song  the  patriotism 
felt  by  all. 

I  wouU  like  to  present  the  following  procla- 
mation which  has  been  made  by  the  mayor  of 
Jackson,  Betty  J.  Granger,  in  recognition  of 
the  heartfelt  support  and  best  wishes  we  ex- 
tend to  our  men  and  women  in  Desert  Storm 
arxl  their  families: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  more  than  7(X)  men  and  women 
ftvm  the  Jackson  area  are  serving  their 
country  around  the  world  as  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas,  approximately  200  soldiers  from 
the  Jackson  area  are  currently  serving  In 
Operation  Desert  Storm  in  the  Middle  East; 
and 

Whereas,  we,  as  a  conmiunity,  wish  to 
show  our  support  and  love  and  appreciation 
to  the  families  of  these  soldiers  because  of 
their  great  sacrifice  by  proclaiming  the 
month  of  May  as,  "Rememl>er  the  Homeftont 
Month";  and 

Whereas,  the  Jackson  Community  College 
Concert  Choir/Starfleet  Ambassador  Singers 
and  Band  Concert  will  commemorate  "Re- 
meml>er  the  Homeftt)nt  Month,"  and  honor 
families  of  Jackson-area  soldiers  involved  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  by  performing  "To- 
gether in  One  Song,"  as  a  special  concert. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Betty  J.  Granger,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  by  virtue 
of  the  imwer  vested  in  me  under  the  Charter 
of  the  City,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  month  of 
Iday  1991,  as:  "Remember  the  Homefront 
Month"  in  the  City  of  Jackson,  and  urge  all 
citizens,  community  organizations,  and  reli- 
gious groups  to  express  their  support  in  a 
positive  meaningful  way  to  the  families  of 
military  personnel  residing  In  the  Jackson 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  April 
as  Sexual  Assault  Awareness  Month.  Let  us 
commend  the  hundreds  of  rape  crisis  centers 
throughout  ttie  country  who  will  direct  their  ef- 
forts toward  community  outreach  and  preven- 
tion/education prograrr^.  On  April  18,  1991,  in 
nny  hometown  of  Harristxjrg,  PA,  ttiere  will  be 
a  "Take  Back  the  NigW"  rally  to  highlight 
statewide  efforts  to  prorrxjte  public  awareness 
with  regards  to  sexual  assault  This  rally  is 
sponsored  by  ttie  YWCA  of  Greater  Harris- 
txjrg's  Rape  Crisis  and  Domestk:  Violence 
ServKes. 

In  commerTK>ratk>n  of  Sexual  Assault  Aware- 
ness Month,  rape  crisis  centers  from  all  over 
the  State  will  gattier  to  raise  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  sexual  vk>ience.  The  "Take  Back 
the  Nighf'  tfieme  originated  in  1977  wtien  a 
group  of  women  in  England  formed  a  march  to 
protest  ttie  fear  of  violence  women  must  face 
when  traveling  the  streets  at  night. 

Awareness  of  ttie  issues  relating  to  sexual 
assault  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  going  to  effec- 
tively care  for  victims  and  eventually  eliminate 
the  problem.  We  know  ttiat  every  hour  of  the 
day,  16  women  confront  rapists;  a  woman  is 
raped  ever  6  minutes.  Knowing  that  only  50 
percent  of  rapes  are  ever  reported,  we  can 
guess  that  ttie  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  far 
greater  than  anyone  can  imagine.  Statistics 
like  this  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  YWCA  of  Greater  Harrisburg's  Rape 
Crisis  arxJ  Domestic  Violence  Servk^  has  of- 
fered its  care  to  more  ttian  4,250  mid-State 
sexual-assault  victims  since  19)81.  The  Penn- 
sylvania (Doalitk>n  Against  Rape  arxj  ttie  Penrv 
sylvania  Coalition  Against  Domestk;  Vk>lence 
work  with  the  State's  rape  crisis  centers  to 
form  one  of  the  strongest  vctim  assistance 
cores  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  commend  these  organiza- 
tkxis  for  tfieir  selfless  dednation  in  confronting 
the  heinous  crimes  committed  against  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvanians  each  year.  We  tiope 
ttiat  these  continuous  efforts  will  increase  ttie 
pubiic  awareness  of  the  severity  of  sexual  vk>- 
lence  and  its  irreparatile  impact  on  its  victims. 
And  we  hope  that  Take  Back  the  Nighr  be- 
comes a  darion  call  to  all  who  seek  an  end  to 
sexual  vk>(ence  against  our  citizens. 


DEBT-FOR-NATURE  SWAPS:  AN 
ARTICLE  BY  KATY  MORAN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORHR 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  request  to  have  included  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Katy  Moran,  "Debt-for- 
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Nature  Swaps:  U.S.  Policy  Issues  and  Op- 
txins,"  which  appeared  in  the  spring  issue  of 
tiie  Renewat)le  Resources  Journal. 

Katy,  my  former  staffer  and  ctose  friend,  has 
detailed  ttie  introductkxi  of  a  concept — swap- 
ping useless,  burdensome  Third-Worid  debt 
tor  ttie  estatsiishment  of  programs  to  protect 
and  enhance  natural  resources. 

She  furttier  descritws  ttie  intricate  economic 
and  political  proceedings  involved  in  carrying 
out  a  debt-for-nature  swap  and  the  culUjraJ 
sensitivities  which  directly  relate  to  the  practi- 
cality and  ttie  effectiveness  of  debt  swaps. 

It  is  a  useful  synopsis  of  how  one  creative 
idea  has  taken  hold  to  help  address  the  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  probtems  facing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  developing  worid,  their  natural  re- 
sources systems  and  ttieir  chances  for  contirv 
ued  politk:al,  economk:,  and  social  stability. 

From  Its  first  skeptcal  receptkxi  in  ttie  Con- 
gress in  1987  to  the  Bush  administratton's  urv 
soicited  lnclusk>n  of  debt-for-nature  swaps  as 
a  polcy  option  in  the  farsigtited  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative — Katy's  time  in  my  of- 
fk:e  and  beyond  has  t>een  well  spent  making 
this  creative  klea  a  winner  in  Washington. 

I  highly  recommend  reading  ttie  article. 
Debt-for-Nature  Swaps:  U.S.  Policy  Issues 
AND  Options 
(By  Katy  Moran) 

In  1964,  Thomas  E.  Lovejoy,  then  vice- 
president  for  science  at  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund  and  deeply  concerned  about  the  accel- 
erating rate  of  both  debt  and  deforestation, 
first  proposed  that  indebted  developing  coun- 
tries be  allowed  to  exchange  their  debt  for 
protection  of  natural  resources,  particularly 
tropical  forests.'  Less  than  seven  years  later, 
this  visionary  concept  has  become  reality 
through  more  than  $100  million  in  debt-for- 
nature  swaps.  As  the  U.S.  initiates  the  use  of 
official  debt  to  expand  this  concept,  policy 
makers  need  to  examine  more  thoroughly 
the  benefits  and  constraints  of  this  action 
and  to  clearly  define  options  available  for 
implementation. 

nature  of  the  debt 

During  the  inflationary  economic  environ- 
ment of  the  '706,  the  Third  World  borrowed 
heavily  flrom  three  types  of  creditors — com- 
mercial banks,  multilateral  develoixnent 
banks  (MDBs)  and  bilateral  foreign  assist- 
ance programs — that  were  eager  to  encour- 
age economic  development.  However,  oil 
price  shocks  in  1973  and  1979  and  the  U.S.  re- 
cession starting  in  1961  altered  the  economic 
conditions  that  affected  debt  payments.  Be- 
cause of  rising  interest  rates,  an  appreciat- 
ing dollar  and  declining  commodity  prices, 
developing  countries  soon  found  it  difficult 
to  pay  the  interest  on  their  debts.* 

In  August  of  1962.  the  Mexican  government 
revealed  that  it  could  not  service  its  S80  bil- 
lion debt  and  by  the  end  of  1963,  42  other 
countries  also  were  behind  on  their  pay- 
ments. They  restored  to  borrowing  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  which 
grants  short-term  loans  to  financially  trou- 
bled countries  if  they  submit  to  specify  eco- 
nomic reform  programs.' 

The  IMF  ordered  fiscal  austerity  and  ex- 
port programs  to  reform  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  overlx>rrowed  countries  that  ap- 
plied for  funds  to  service  their  external  debt. 
Austerity  programs  made  imports  more  ex- 
pensive to  debtor  countries  by  devaluating 
local  currency  and  made  basic  goods  more 
expensive  by  eliminating  subsidies.  Currency 
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devaJoations  increaned  import  prices  and 
stimulated  a  general  inflation  rate.  For  ex- 
ample, after  three  devaluations  over  a  13- 
month  period.  Philippine  families  paid  80 
percent  more  for  the  same  basket  of  grocer- 
ies in  1964  than  in  1963.  Reduced  government 
subsidies  created  a  shortage  in  fertilizers  and 
other  agricultural  inputs  for  small  farmers. 
causing  food  shortages  and  malnutrition 
among  the  rural  poor.  Wages  of  workers  were 
f^x»en  and  government  erpenditures  were  re- 
duced by  eliminating  social  welfare  ih-o- 
grams.  actions,  which  resulted  in  lowered 
education  and  health  services.'* 

Since  loan  payments  must  be  paid  in  U.S. 
dollars  or  another  hard  currency,  the  IMF 
also  required  debtor  countries  to  increase 
their  production  of  export  commodities  and 
to  develop  non-traditional  exports  to  trade 
for  hard  currency.* 

Developing  countries  flooded  export  mar- 
kets with  coffee,  cocoa,  clothing,  coconuts 
and  copper.  But  world  trade  stagnated  trom 
1960  through  1963,  coinciding  with  IMF  ex- 
port programs,  and  prices  were  driven  down. 
For  example,  world  sugar  prices  remained  at 
5  or  6  cents  a  pound  in  early  1965.  while  pro- 
duction costs  in  the  Philippines  were  at  12  to 
M  cents  a  pound. 

To  promote  exports,  subsistence  agri- 
culture was  substituted  by  monoculture  for 
world  markets.  As  a  result,  staple  foodcrope 
were  leas  available  to  the  poor,  causing  an 
increase  in  malnutrition,  and  a  diverse  and 
relatively  balanced  food  producing  system 
was  replaced  with  ecologically  unstable 
monocrope. 

IMF  austerity  and  export  programs  created 
greater  hardships  for  the  poor  and  the  envi- 
ronment In  the  already  impoverished  Third 
World  and  did  nothing  to  increase  its  credit- 
worthiness. The  World  Development  Report 
of  1968*  stated  that  resource  transfers  from 
Industrial  countries  to  developing  countries 
shifted  trom  a  capital  inflow  of  J147  million 
between  1977  and  1962  to  a  capital  outflow  of 
S85  billion  between  1962  and  1988.  Today, 
more  money  Is  going  out  of  developing  coun- 
tries for  debt  payments  than  is  going  into 
them  for  development. 

OfPACT  OF  DEVELOPINO  COUNTRY  DEBT  ON  THE 
U.8.  BCONOMT 

Debt  creates  crises  in  many  sectors,  in- 
cluding trade,  industry,  banking  and  farm- 
ing, for  both  creditor  and  borrower  coun- 
tries. Since  about  one-third  of  U.S.  trade  is 
with  the  developing  world,  massive  job  losses 
in  U.S.  export-oriented  industries  occurred, 
partly  because  of  IMF  import  restriction  in 
borrower  countries.  Wharton  Economic  Fore- 
casting Associates  testifled  before  the  Joint 
Economics  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  June  of  1965  that,  in  one  year,  the  U.S. 
lOBt  800,000  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  debt  crisis 
in  Latin  America  alone. 

In  creditor  nations,  commercial  banks  that 
hold  large  portfolios  of  Third  World  debt  are 
at  risk.  U.S.  taxpayers  have  learned  trom  the 
■avlngs  and  loan  crisis  that  they  pay  the 
coat  when  overexposed  banks  fall. 

U.S.  farmers  also  are  affected  negatively 
by  IMF  export  and  Import  programs.  While 
Third  World  imports  of  U.S.  commodities  are 
declining.  Increased  Third  World  exports  di- 
rectly compete  with  com,  rice  and  soybeans 
produced  by  U.S.  farmers.  Markets  are  flood- 
ed and  prices  driven  down,  undermining  the 
position  of  farmers  everywhere.  Farmers  in 
the  U.S.  and  in  the  Third  World  both  suffer 
trom  the  high  and  fluctuating  interest  rates 
generated  by  U.S.  budget  deficits  and  an  un- 
stable international  economic  system.'' 
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10  OWES  WHAT  TO  WHOM 

Seven  countries  account  for  almost  half 
the  $1.3  trillion  Third  World  debt:  Mexico; 
Braxil,  Argentina  and  Venezuela  in  Latin 
America;  land  South  Korea,  Indonesia  and 
the  Phillipines  in  Asia.  Each  owes  more 
than  S25  billion,  mostly  to  commercial  banks 
that  hold  jshort-term  loans  with  high  inter- 
est rates.jThe  default  of  one  of  these  "Big 
Seven"  dpbtors  would  shake  the  inter- 
national jnancial  system;  their  collective 
default  coi^ld  destroy  it. 

Middle-rlinge  debtors  consist  of  two  dozen 
African  nations  plus  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
GuatemaU.  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  In 
Central  America;  and  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador 
and  Chile  In  South  America.  These  countries 
owe,  to  bath  commercial  and  offlcial  credi- 
tors, larga  debts  in  proportion  to  their  ca- 
pacity to  fepay,  but  their  default  would  not 
trigger  a  worldwide  financial  crisis. 

The  vera  poorest  AfMcan  countries  are  the 
third  groap  of  debtors.  They  owe  offlcial 
creditors,  Jboth  multilateral  and  bilateral, 
which  grsint  low-interest-rate  loans  with 
long-term  payment  schedules.  They  do  not 
have  largai  debts  because  commercial  banks 
regard  thin  as  poor  credit  risks,  but  they 
are  seriouAy  affected  by  the  International  fi- 
nancial system.* 

Today,  iost  of  the  capital  of  developing 
nations  goies  to  pay  the  almost  $1.3  trillion 
external  4ebt  owed  to  developed  nations. 
There  is  n(it  only  no  money  left  for  growth  in 
the  Third  World,  but  economic  policies,  in- 
cluding tbk  required  IMF  export  emphasis, 
are  depletmg  the  natural  resource  base  upon 
which  the  future  growth  of  the  developing 
world  ultlHiately  depends. 

SOCIAL  AN!  ENVmONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OF  DEBT 
I     AND  DEFORESTATION 

All  resoirces  are  affected  by  the  debt  of  de- 
veloping ciuntries,  but  it  is  tropical  forests, 
and  the  poorest  of  the  ix)or  who  depend  on 
these  foreap  as  their  only  resource,  that  suf- 
fer first  aad  worst  from  deforestation.  Not 
only  do  fotest  peoples  lose  their  homelands, 
but  humaalty  loses  the  indigenous  knowl- 
edge of  tha  use  of  these  forest  resources  that 
its  inhabitants  have  accumulated  over 
millenla.  One-half  of  the  world's  population 
uses  fuelwAod  for  cooking  and  heating,  so  it 
is  the  ruri  poor  In  developing  countries  who 
are  the  fist  to  suffer  trom  deforestation. 
"Traced  th  rough  its  effects  on  energy  supply 
and  water  resources,  tropical  deforestation 
impoverishfes  about  a  billion  people."* 

Socioeconomic  pressures  associated  with 
deforestati  )n  are  difficult  to  address  and 
they  Inten  iity  relentlessly  each  day.  Pov- 
erty, over]  opulation.  Inequitable  land  dis- 
tribution, 1  oor  land  use  and  land  tenure  pol- 
icy and  ini  ppropriate  development  lead  to  a 
vicious  eye  le  of  more  poverty  and  more  pres- 
sures on  resources.  National  and  inter- 
national policies  to  generate  hard  currency 
for  debt  pa  yments  promote  mining,  logging, 
cash  crop  Monocultures  and  exi>anded  cattle 
production  They  are  the  leading  reasons 
why  tropical  forests  the  size  of  a  football 
field  are  b  !lng  degraded  or  destroyed  every 
second  of  e  irery  day.  The  urgency  of  tropical 
deforestati  )n  is  sounded  by  an  alarming  re- 
port of  th<  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion and  the  World  Resources  Institute 
which  statss  that  roughly  50  percent  more 
tropical  foi  est  is  being  cleared  today  than  as 
little  as  on>  decade  ago.^" 

Deforestation  also  comprises  future  gen- 
erations, lyopical  forests  are  the  habitat  of 
almost  hal '  of  the  plant  and  animal  species 
of  the  plai  et;  deforestation  erodes  the  bio- 
logical div  srsity  of  life  Itself  as  it  acceler- 
ates the  ei  Unction  of  more  than  100  species 
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daily.  Forests  moderate  climate.  As  they  are 
destroyed,  they  not  only  release  carbon  into 
the  atmosphere,  but  the  forest  capacity  to 
act  as  sinks  Cp  absorb  carbon  emissions  di- 
minishes. Loss  of  forest  cover  exacerbates 
soil  erosion  ai^d  flooding,  increases  slltatlon 
in  rivers  and  lestuaries,  impairs  watersheds 
and  disrupts  t^e  hydrologlcal  cycle  of  large 
areas.  j 

These  links  ietween  debt  and  deforestation 
demonstrate  uiat  It  is  impossible  to  isolate 
economic,  sodal  and  environmental  prob- 
lems. Solutions  require  recognition  of  their 
relationship  t^  each  other."  In  the  past,  we 
feared  the  impiict  of  economic  growth  on  the 
environment,  put  today  we  must  admit  to 
the  consequences  of  environmental  stress — 
deforestation,  ;  particularly— on  future  eco- 
nomic prospec^  worldwide. 

CURRENT  STATES  OF  DEBT-FOR-NATURE  SWAPS 

1.  United  Starces  Commercial  Bank  Debt.  Of 
the  three  types  of  debt,  the  "first  genera- 
tion" of  debt-lor-nature  swaps  (Sale  With  A 
Purpose)  used  commercial  bank  debt."  Be- 
cause many  coinmerclal  banks  are  collecting 
neither  interest  nor  principal  payments  for 
Third  World  debt,  a  secondary  market  has 
developed  in  which  banks  can  trade  or  sell 
their  foreign  ^ebt  at  a  discounted  rate  to 
minimize  theij  losses.  Commercial  debt  has 
been  sold  or  donated  to  environmental  non- 
governmental !  organizations  (NGOs),  and 
swaps  have  be^n  small  and  country-specific, 
but  they  illustrate  how  the  debt-for-nature 
swap  concept  hks  developed. 

In  the  first  debt  swap  during  July  of  1967, 
ConservaOon  International  (CI),  a  U.S.-based 
NGO.  and  th«j  government  of  Bolivia  an- 
nounced a  pla^  to  manage  almost  four  mil- 
lion acres  of  tfopical  forest  in  the  Bolivian 
Amazon.  Six-hindred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  deeply  discounted  Bolivian  debt 
was  purchased  I  for  $100,000  on  the  secondary 
market  by  CI.  Vrhich  then  cancelled  the  debt 
in  return  for  ajtropical  forest  protection  and 
management  plan.  CI  is  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  its  jpioneer  debt-for-nature  swap 
was  not  wlthotn  problems,  but  the  swap  beat 
the  path  for  dther  conservation  NGOs  that 
soon  followed  OI's  lead. 

One  lesson  le^imed  that  would  have  limited 
future  swaps  w^  the  inflationary  effect  of  a 
sudden  increas^  in  money  supply  in  the  host 
country's  domdstic  economy.  To  balance  this 
effect,  swap  Arrangements  now  routinely 
the  debt  title  into  local  cur- 
ng  the  interest  for  stable  and 
icing   for  conservation   pro- 
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natural  resource  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  buffer  ^nes  around  critical  natural 
areas."  i 

Each  swap  hate  been  country-specific,  but  a 
generic  swap  iHiDcedure  is  as  follows: 

The  impetus  tfor  a  swap  originates  with  a 
local  NGO  tha^.  enlists  the  help  of  a  U.S.- 
based  NGO  to  Baise  funds  to  purchase  a  por- 
tion of  its  country's  commercial  bank  debt. 

A  U.S.  conimerclal  bank  either  sells 
(through  a  secondary  market),  or  donates  to 
a  U.S.-based  environmental  NGO.  a  debt  in- 
strument that  Would  sell  at  a  deep  discount 
on  the  secondai  y  market. 
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The  U.S.  NOO  negotiates  with  the  bor- 
rower country  on  the  terms  of  settlement 
and  on  the  environmental  activity  suggested 
by  the  local  NGO. 

The  borrower  country  typically  agrees  to 
pay  some  or  all  of  the  value  of  the  loan  In 
local-currency,  long-term  interest-bearing 
bonds  to  a  local  NGO  working  with  its  U.S. 
counterpart. 

To  date,  debt  swaps  have  been  narrow  in 
scope,  creating  a  misconception  of  the  pur- 
pose and  potential  of  swape.  "Ecological  im- 
perialism" has  been  charged,  with  swape 
being  criticized  as  an  exchange  of  debt  for 
ownership  of  sovereign  territory.  In  fact,  of 
the  first  generation  of  swape,  ownership  of 
land  has  never,  nor  ever  was  intended,  to 
change  hands.  Likewise,  the  Impetus  has 
emerged  from  the  debtor  country,  and  funds 
are  managed  by  local  organizations  and 
structured  to  meet  local  conservation  prior- 
lUes." 

October  19,  1967,  is  remembered  as  Black 
Monday  on  the  New  York  Stock  Elzch&nge. 
Coupled  with  the  international  economic  in- 
stability of  the  time.  Black  Monday  caused 
many  large  commercial  banks  to  Increase 
their  loan  loss  reserves  for  developing  coun- 
try debt.  This  additional  expense  created  an 
Incentive  for  banks  to  donate  or  sell  that 
debt  for  swaps.  To  encourage  this,  environ- 
mental NGOs  lobbied  for  a  measure  that  was 
adopted  in  the  Continuing  Resolution  (CR) 
that  passed  in  the  U.S.  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1967.  The  CR  legislation  requested  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Dei>artment  to  report  on  ini- 
tiatives to  promote  the  ".  .  .  purchase,  at 
market  discounts  (such  as  the  secondary 
market),  developing  country  debt  in  ex- 
change for  domestic  currency  investments  in 
conservation  at  the  full  par  value  of  the  pur- 
chased debt." 

In  response,  the  Treasury  Department  is- 
sued Revenue  Ruling  87-124  that  allows  a 
commercial  bank  to  take  a  deduction  from 
taxable  income  to  the  full  face  value  for  a 
donation  of  debt  to  use  in  debt-for-nature 
swape,  even  though  the  loan  instrument 
would  sell  on  the  secondary  market  at  a  deep 
discount.  Although  Treasury  views  this  as 
revenue  neutral,  to  date,  no  commercial 
bank  has  attempted  this  transaction  because 
of  remaining  tax  and  accounting  uncertain- 
ties that  have  yet  to  be  resolved. 

2.  Multilateral  Development  Bank  (MDB) 
Debt  Owed  to  Creditor  Nations.  Congressman 
John  Porter  (Dl.)  took  the  first  legislative 
action  to  alleviate  the  debt  and  deforest- 
ation problem.  Porter's  Tropical  Forest  Pro- 
tection Act  (H.R.  3010  and  H.R.  1704  during 
the  100th  and  101st  Congresses,  respectively) 
called  on  the  U.S.  executive  director  to  the 
World  Bank  and  other  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  to  allow  a  country  with  MDB 
loans  to  convert  part  of  its  debt  payments 
into  local  currency  to  use  for  environmental 
activities.  The  bill  also  carried  important 
Iirovisions  to  strengthen  NGOs  worldwide 
that  are  involved  in  grass-roots  environ- 
mental protection  and  resource  management 
in  developing  countries,  i' 

The  World  Bank  responded  to  Porter's  bill 
by  stating  that  any  form  of  debt  reschedul- 
ing or  restructuring  would  undermine  its 
AAA  credit  rating  and  that  rescheduling  is 
forbidden  by  its  charter.  However,  under  Ar- 
ticle IV,  Section  4(c)  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference,  loan  contracts  can  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  following  contract  pro- 
visions: "If  a  member  suffers  ftom  an  acute 
exchange  stringency,"  it  may  apply  to  the 
bank  for  a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of 
jjayment  and  the  bank  may  accept  service 
payments  on  the  loan  ".  .  .  in  the  member's 
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currency  for  periods  not  to  exceed  three 
years."  Also  the  bank  may  ".  .  .  modify  the 
terms  of  amortization  or  extend  the  life  of 
the  loan,  or  both." 

Many  feel  that  debt-for-nature  swape  offer 
an  opportunity  for  the  bank  to  demonstrate 
concrete  mechanisms  to  Iminxjve  and  miti- 
gate admitted  negative  environmental  con- 
sequences of  past  bank  funding.  In  1988.  bank 
president  Barber  Conable  publicly  stated  a 
conunitment  to  improve  the  environmental 
quality  of  its  loans.  "If  the  bank  has  been 
part  of  the  (environmental)  problem  in  the 
past  I  intend  to  make  it  a  leader  in  finding 
solutions."  Conable  stated.''' 

During  the  101st  Congress,  Representative 
Porter's  bill  was  rolled  into  H.R.  2494.  The 
bill  passed  and  was  signed  into  law  (PL  101- 
240)  by  President  Bush  on  December  19,  1989, 
as  The  International  Development  and  Pi- 
nance  Act  of  1989.  Current  efforts  to  use  mul- 
tilateral bank  debt  for  swape  are  being  pro- 
moted by  international  NGOs  and  by  execu- 
tive directors  to  MDBs  in  other  creditor 
countries. 

3.  Bilateral  Debt  Owed  to  the  United 
States.  The  possibility  of  a  great  Increase  in 
the  scale  of  debt  swaps  occurred  following  a 
February  1990  summit  with  President  Bush 
and  the  presidents  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.  The  outcome  was  announced  by 
Bush  on  June  27,  1990.  as  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative  (ElAI).  The  purpose 
of  the  EAI  is  to  forge  an  "economic  partner- 
ship" within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  a  plan  that  concerns  trade,  invest- 
ment and  debt.  Under  the  ElAI,  if  a  Latin 
American  or  Caribbean  country  has  dem- 
onstrated actions  toward  economic,  trade 
and  investment  reform,  the  U.S.  will  reduce 
the  country's  official  bilateral  debt.  These 
countries  owe  a  total  of  nearly  S12  billion  to 
the  U.S.  in  concessional  debt  which  Includes 
PL-480,  or  Food  for  Peace,  and  US  AID  loans, 
as  well  as  market-rate  debt  that  Includes  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  Commodity  Credit 
Corimratlon  loans.  Debt-equity  swape,  which 
are  also  part  of  the  EAI,  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  article  since  most  of  the  envi- 
ronmental community  have  historically 
claimed  that  these  transactions  are  an  en- 
tirely different  concept  from  debt-for-nature 
swaps. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  EAI  debt  reduction,  a 
debtor  country  must  have  plans  to  satisfy 
four  conditions: 

Ek:onomic  reforms  through  the  World  Bank 

Economic  reforms  through  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund 

Investment  reforms  through  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank 

Debt  reduction  programs  with  commercial 
bank  lenders 

If  a  debtor  country  has  complied  with 
these  conditions,  its  principal  will  be  re- 
duced by  an  average  of  SO  percent  and,  in 
some  countries,  by  as  much  as  85  percent. 
The  reduction  will  be  determined  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  and  the  remaining  principal 
must  be  paid  in  dollars  over  20  to  30  years. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  debtor 
coudtry  will  receive  a  reduction  in  what  it 
owes,  but  not  in  the  amount  it  currently 
pays.  Its  historical  principal  payments  must 
continue  so  that  the  U.S.  government  will 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  that  the 
budget  was  constructed  to  receive.  In  this 
way,  the  process  remains  neutral  to  the  U.S. 
budget  and  requires  no  new  appropriation. 

The  debtor  then  pays  a  concessional  inter- 
est rate  of  2.5  percent  on  Its  reduced  debt  in 
its  local  currency,  which  will  be  placed  in  a 
local  environmental  fund  for  the  country  to 
use  for  environmental  activities.  Local  cur- 
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rency  interest  payment*  will  gradually  de- 
crease as  principal  diminishes. 

Financial  incentives  that  would  lead  a 
debtor  country  to  participate  in  the  ElAI  are 
that  its  principal  will  be  substantially  re- 
duced, that  interest  payments  can  be  paid  in 
local  currency,  rather  than  dollars,  and  that 
the  debtor  will  not  continue  to  accumulate 
principal  and  interest  arrears  which  lead  to 
an  ever-mounting  debt  burden. 

However,  many  Latin  American  and  U.S. 
environmental  NGOs  criticize  the  ElAI  as 
having  cross-purposes.  They  recognize  that 
the  ElAI  brings  debt-for-nature  swape  up 
many  levels  in  terms  of  financing  available 
for  environmental  activities.  But  they  are 
concerned  that  the  EAI  conditions  for  eco- 
nomic reform  make  everything  else  second- 
ary, including  the  environment.  Legitimate 
doubts  were  raised  after  the  World  Bank 
completed  an  evaluation  on  the  impact  of  its 
economic  reform  programs.  The  report  failed 
to  include  the  environment  as  an  indicator 
in  the  evaluation  and  highlighted  the  need 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  Its  economic  reform  programs." 

More  importantly,  policies  of  the  IMF,  un- 
like those  initiated  by  Conable  for  the  World 
Bank,  lack  an  institutional  mandate  to  as- 
sess the  environmental  and  social  impacts  of 
its  actions.  Many  question  whether 
unevaluated  conditions  for  economic  reform 
are  consistent  with  the  environmental  objec- 
tives of  the  ElAI  and  the  process  of  sustain- 
able development. 

Nevertheless,  intense  lobbying  by  environ- 
mental NGOs  eased  some  of  the  stringent 
conditions  of  the  original  administration  bill 
and  resulted  in  passage  of  a  part  of  the  EAL 
At  the  close  of  the  101st  Congress,  the  Farm 
Bill  (S.  2830.  S.  Rpt.  101-357,  H.  Rpt.  101-568, 
Conf.  Rpt.  101-916)  incorporated  the  PL-480 
component  of  the  EAI.  It  passed  Congress 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush 
on  November  28,  1990.  The  bill  authorizes  SI  .7 
billion  of  U.S.  PL-480  debt  in  LaUn  America 
ELS  eligible  for  debt  reduction. 

A  DEBT  TO  NATURE 

In  1968,  Thomas  Lovejoy,  now  assistant 
secretary  for  external  affairs  at  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  stated,  "I  am  utterly  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  great  environmental 
struggles  will  be  either  won  or  lost  in  the 
1990s,  and  that  by  the  next  century,  it  will  be 
too  late."  1*  To  finance  solutions  to  these  ur- 
gent struggles,  bilateral,  multilateral  and 
commercial  bank  debt  now  offers  an  en- 
larged scale  of  what  can  be  called  a  "second 
generation"  of  debt-for-nature  swaps."  This 
increase  in  scale  more  clearly  defines  some 
incentives  and  constraints  associated  with 
debt  swape  and  raises  other  questions  that 
remain  unanswered. 

INCENTIVES 

U.S.  NGOs  lobbied  for  a  significant  provi- 
sion in  the  EAI  that  mandates  that  local 
NGOs  play  a  key  role  In  Implementing  and 
managing  programs  funded  by  the  Environ- 
mental Trust  Funds.  This  Incentive  can 
dovetail  macro  and  micro  economic  objec- 
tives of  debt  reduction  at  the  national  level 
and  employment  in  grass-roots  environ- 
mental programs  at  the  local  level.  It  can  de- 
centralize funds,  political  power  and  person- 
nel to  those  best  placed  to  understand  and 
manage  local  resource  needs.  Strengthening 
NGO  institutions  in  developing  countries  can 
cause  perhaps  the  most  iwtent  results  in 
Latin  American  countries  with  fragile  new 
democracies. 

Since  80  percent  of  Latin  American  debt  is 
owed  to  commercial  banks,  the  EAI  can  be 
the  catalyst  to  move  those  debt  negotiations 
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forward.  To  help  fulfill  the  fourth  condition 
of  the  EAI  and  mobilize  funding  for  swaps, 
the  U.S.  government  could  clarify  revenue 
rulings  and  tax  laws  which  may  encourage 
commercial  banks  to  donate  their  debt  to 
NGOs  for  use  in  swaps. 

As  bilateral  debt  begins  to  play  a  major 
role  In  financing  debt-for-nature  swape,  the 
World  Bank  Is  recognized  as  the  institution 
to  even  further  increase  the  scale  of  future 
swape.  Debt  restructuring  in  developing 
countries  is  sound  policy  as  debt  swape  offer 
both  the  long-term  financial  and  the  natural 
resource  management  benefits  necessary  for 
sustainable  development. 

CONSTRAINTS 

Some  believe  swape  "legitimize"  debt 
which  was  created  unjustly  to  benefit  only 
the  dictators  who  negotiated  the  loans  in  the 
past  and  not  the  people  who.  today,  struggle 
to  rule  democratically.  They  feel  debt  prob- 
lems are  so  severe  that  debt  forgiveness  is 
the  real  Issue  and  that  swaps  distract  trom 
it.  Proponents  argue  that  swaps  never  were 
Intended  to  solve  the  debt  crisis,  but  to  free 
funds  for  much  needed  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

The  EAI  is  politically  sensitive  because 
debtor  countries  must  liberalize  trade  and 
privatize  investment  to  satisfy  foreign  inter- 
ests, rather  than  domestic  ones.  Critics 
doubt  that  governments  will  take  the  politi- 
cal risk  of  Imposing  stringent  macro- 
economic  and  trade  reforms  without  imme- 
diate cash  flow  relief  in  their  country. 

Because  second  generation  swaps  will  ex- 
pand dramatically  the  scale  of  debt  reduc- 
tion, remaining  commercial  bank  debt  will 
have  a  higher  value  for  "free  riders."  These 
are  banks  that  have  not  participated  In  debt 
reduction,  but  will  benefit  because  their  re- 
maining debt  will  become  more  valuable  as 
it  becomes  more  likely  to  be  paid.  The  sec- 
ondary market  for  commercial  bank  debt 
will  reflect  this  change,  and  NGOs  may  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  large  discount  that 
gives  them  leverage  for  their  contributions. 

UNANSWi:REO  QUESTIONS 

Unanswered  Questions  that  arose  during 
congressional  hearings  In  the  EAI  include 
the  following:  Are  eligible  criteria  too  rigid 
and  could  the  U.S.  Itself  meet  them?  Could 
this  disqualify  or  discourage  countries  that 
do  merit  help?  By  law,  the  president  was 
given  discretion  to  determine  a  country's 
eligibility.  Does  too  much  discretion  vested 
in  the  president  to  waive  conditions  yield 
too  much  congressional  control  of  the  ElAI 
process?  How  can  eligibility  conditions  be 
harmonized  with  environmental  protection? 
Does  the  EAI  set  unwanted  precedents  to  for- 
give other  debt?  Have  budget  impacts  been 
fully  accounted  for?  Should  the  use  of  envi- 
ronmental funds  be  broadened  to  Include  de- 
velopment? Exactly  what  kind  of  environ- 
mental activities  have  first  generation  swape 
accomplished  and  what  has  been  their  im- 
pact on  local  people? 

CONCLUSIONS 

Aa  the  scale  of  debt  swaiw  Increases,  so 
does  the  scale  of  their  consequences.  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  pursue  further  action  on 
the  EAI  during  the  102nd  session,  so  a  careful 
consideration  of  swap  consequences  is  re- 
quired through  a  balanced  discussion  of  so- 
cial needs,  economic  growth  and  the  wise 
management  of  natural  resources. 

Two  things  are  quite  clear,  however.  Debt- 
for-nature  swape  offer  the  critical  time  to  se- 
cure environmental  protection  of  the  larger 
ecosystem  for  the  present  and  future  global 
community.  Swape  also  protect  and  promote 
the  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  that 
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is  necesakry  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  Thlr^  World. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  developing  coun- 
tries to  lalt  deforestation  for  environmental 
reasons  ilone.  Developed  countries,  the  U.S. 
in  particular,  cannot  muster  the  political 
will  to  iccompllsh  this.  Today,  the  imme- 
diate prlprlty  of  developing  countries  Is  the 
debt  crisis.  Or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  the 
"bad-lending  crisis."  Existence  of  the  sec- 
ondary liiarket  proves  that  many  debts  are 
not  beinc  serviced  and  will  never  be  paid  in 
full.*i  And  debt  swape  offer  something  in  re- 
turn. Is  pot  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources a  fair  swap? 
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AMERICANS  RISING  LOW 

BIRTHWEIGHT    RATE:    MORE    BA- 
BIES WEIGHING  LESS 

HON.  TONY  P.  HAH 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  H(1USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  HALL  W  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  series  of 
articles  on  Ithe  high  incidence  of  low 
birthweight  among  American  infants.  These  ar- 
ticles appeared  in  the  health  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  2,  1991. 

Low  birthweight  is  defined  as  a  birthweight 
of  2,500  grams  or  less,  and  very  low 
birthweight  isi  1 ,500  grams  or  under.  One  in 
100  infants  i^  tx>m  weighing  less  than  1.500 
grams.  While  ttiese  overall  statistics  are  high, 
the  birthweight  disparity  tietween  white  and 
Wack  Americans  is  even  more  shocking:  White 
ttabtes  are  born  at  low  birthweight  at  a  rate  of 
5.6  percent,  while  black  infants,  the  rate  is 
13.0  percent.  For  blacks,  this  rate  represents 
a  continuation  of  an  upward  swing  of  k)w 
birthweight  th«t  began  in  1986. 

Low  birthweight  most  commonly  occurs  as 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  prenatal  care.  Some  of 
the  k>ng-term  I  effects  include,  to  name  a  few. 
premature  birth,  deformity,  mental  retardation, 
and  cardiovascular  problems.  The  Washington 
Post  articles  correctly  assert  that  this  lack  of 
prenatal  care  frequently  results  from  the  inv 
poverished  ci(cumstarx:es  of  the  mother. 

Shortly  I  will  be  int'oducing  legislation  enti- 
tted  'The  Freedom  From  Want  Act"  whteh  will 
address  many  of  the  social  and  economk:  bar- 
riers that  hinqer  high-risk  women  from  receiv- 
irig  adequate  I  prenatal  care.  The  tiill  will  pro- 
vkje  for  inten^ve  outreach  servk»s,  such  as  a 
home  visiting.  It  will  promote  coordination  and 
accessibility  df  social  servk^es,  and  address 
critical  problems  like  substance  abuse  in  preg- 
nant women. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  ttie  text  of 
three  crucial  arid  informative  articles  follows: 
The    LeoacyI  of    Low    Bikthweight— Res- 
piratory AND  Learning  Problems  are 

Common 

(By  Janny  Scott) 

Los  Angeles.— Naaman  Poingsett  is  8,  a 
talkative  second  grader  who  bowls  and  has  a 
B  average  in  school.  His  health  is  good.  But 
his  parents  remain  on  guard. 

His  mother  had  four  miscarriages  before  he 
was  conceived.  Then  he  arrived  12  weeks 
early  weighing  2  pounds  11  ounces  and  spent 
four  months  ip  a  Los  Angeles  hospital. 

Before  theytook  him  home  his  parents  had 
to  learn  how  to  perform  cardiopulmonary  re- 
suscitation. 

Naaman  wap  rehospltallzed  almost  imme- 
diately. Latei ,  he  needed  eyeglasses  to  cor- 
rect damage  ( one  In  neonatal  intensive  care. 
He  developed  isthma  at  age  1. 
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Tbese  days.  Carl  and  Katie  Poln^sett  still 
keep  a  close  watch  over  their  son. 

On  their  rounds  as  letter  carriers  for  the 
postal  service,  they  carry  beepers  and  rely 
on  an  elaborate  set  of  codes  for  communicat- 
ing news  about  Naaman  should  the  need 
arise. 

Forty  thousand  babies  die  every  year  in 
the  United  States,  many  of  them  as  a  result 
of  being  bom  too  little  and  too  soon. 

Many  more  survive  with  the  help  of  medi- 
cal technology.  At  least  half  go  on  to  lead 
normal  lives.  But  as  many  as  one  In  five  bom 
as  small  as  Naaman  end  up  with  a  major  dis- 
ability, such  as  cerebral  palsy.  Some  have 
lesser  handicaps,  such  as  low  intelligence  or 
other  health  problems. 

Respiratory  problems  bedevil  many — a 
consequence  of  weeks  on  a  respirator.  Some 
have  vision  problems,  in  part  f^m  high 
doses  of  oxygen.  Others  have  trouble  in 
school. 

Elxperts  say  that  one  third  of  all  under- 
weight births  could  be  averted  If  the  nation 
addressed  the  medical,  social  and  economic 
conditions  underlying  the  disproportionately 
high  U.S.  rates  of  low  birthweight  and  infant 
mortality. 

About  one  In  14  American  babies  Is  bom 
weighing  under  5.5  pounds.  One  in  100  infants 
weighs  under  3.3.  Those  rates  of  low 
birthweight  and  so-called  very  low 
birthweight  are  rising  in  many  cities,  espe- 
cially among  the  poor. 

E^^en  after  birth,  some  consequences  of  low 
birthweight  could  be  minimized  through 
early  educational  and  family  support.  But 
access  to  appropriate  programs  Is  Inad- 
equate, especially  for  poor  children  who  are 
the  most  vulnerable  to  the  long-term  risks  of 
being  bom  underweight. 

So  thousands  of  infants  each  year  start  life 
at  a  disadvantage.  Families  are  disrupted, 
social  services  are  taxed.  Public  and  i>rlvate 
health  insurers,  such  as  Medicaid,  end  up 
paying  as  much  as  S2SO,000  for  a  single  baby's 
hospital  costs. 

"Our  priorities  are  all  whacked  out."  said 
Joseph  Warshaw,  a  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Medicine.  "Here  we  are, 
spending  all  this  money  in  acute-care  costs, 
and  we  really  can't  develop  the  support  base 
to  help  people  out  of  poverty." 

Low  birthweight  is  an  Indicator  of  inad- 
equate fetal  development,  either  because  of 
premature  birth  or  growth  retardation  In  the 
womb.  It  is  often  imt>ossible  to  pinpoint  a 
precise  cause,  but  many  factors  can  put  a 
woman  at  risk  of  having  a  low  birthweight 
child. 

Women  under  age  17  and  over  34  are  at  high 
risk.  So  are  poor,  unmarried  and  un-  edu- 
cated women,  those  with  hypertension,  ane- 
mia, infections  or  poor  nutrition.  Women 
who  smoke  or  use  drugs  or  are  under  stress 
and  those  who  receive  inadequate  prenatal 
care  are  also  at  risk. 

The  link  between  low  birthweight  and 
other  health  problems  is  less  clearcut.  But 
studies  suggest  that  between  10  and  20  per- 
cent of  babies  bom  weighing  under  3.5 
pounds  end  up  with  a  major  disability.  That 
is  two  to  four  times  the  rate  among  babies 
bom  at  normal  weight. 

Some  of  those  disabilities  result  trom  the 
very  technology  that  keeps  premature  in- 
fants alive.  Prolonged  use  of  a  respirator  can 
produce  chronic  lung  disease,  high  doses  of 
oxygen  can  damage  the  eyes,  and  drugrs  may 
contribute  to  hearing  loss. 
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Scenes  From  an  Intensive  Care  Nursery- 
Death  Is  Not  the  Worst  Thino  on  the 

Unit  at  Chiloren's   National  Medical 

Center 

(By  Abigail  Trafford) 

The  nurses  make  this  unit  run,  this  place 
where  everyone  whispers  and  the  lights  are 
muted,  where  the  sickest  babies  in  the  Wash- 
ingrton  area — 1-pound  newborns  with  de- 
formed hearts,  exploded  guts,  collapsed 
lungs— come  to  get  well  or  to  die  In  a  high- 
tech  crib. 

Yet  death  Is  not  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  here.  Nor  are  all  the  problems  strict- 
ly medical. 

Consider: 

A  12-day-old  girl  weighing  4  iwunds  lies  on 
a  bed  warmer,  her  head  encased  In  a  plastic 
oxygen  hood  to  help  her  breathe.  She's  not 
gaining  weight.  She  just  had  a  CT  scan  be- 
cause a  doctor  suspects  a  possible  bleed  In 
her  brain.  Her  mother  hasn't  visited  because 
she  has  no  transportation.  The  nurse  has 
talked  to  the  mother,  who  doesn't  under- 
stand the  extent  of  the  problem.  "Her  main 
concern  Is  that  the  baby  have  a  haircut."  the 
nurse  says. 

In  the  next  crib  is  a  crack  baby.  "The  mom 
has  no  phone  .  .  .  two  people  are  named  as 
fathers."  says  a  nurse.  A  urine  test  just  came 
back  positive,  indicating  that  the  newborn 
had  been  exposed  to  the  drug  shortly  before 
birth.  Nearby  is  an  Infant  who  is  about  to  go 
home.  The  parents  must  come  in  to  learn 
how  to  do  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  to 
revive  the  baby  in  case  his  heart  suddenly 
stops.  They  also  have  to  learn  how  to  work 
the  monitor  at  home.  The  social  worker  has 
had  to  help  the  mother  get  a  phone  Installed; 
the  staff  is  concerned  because  the  parents 
don't  live  together. 

The  toughest  moments  here  often  come  In 
deciding  to  stop  treatment.  The  decision  in- 
volves parents,  doctors,  nurses,  ethicists,  so- 
cial workers.  Sometimes  it's  even  tougher 
not  to  stop. 

One  nurse  recalls  the  case  of  a  preemie  who 
had  a  brain  bleed.  There  was  no  hope  that 
the  baby  would  regain  consciousness.  The 
doctors  and  nurses  decided  it  was  time  to 
turn  off  the  respirator  and  let  the  infant  die. 
But  the  mother,  a  drug  addict,  refused.  Then 
she  disappeared,  leaving  the  nurses  to  care 
for  an  Infant  that  had  become  an  extension 
of  the  machine."  After  a  month,  she  came  in 
sober."  one  nurse  recalls.  "We  were  able  to 
talk  to  her  and  she  agreed  to  turn  off  the 
machine.  The  baby  died  in  five  minutes." 

"The  nurses  know  more  about  the  babies 
than  anyone  else."  says  Claire  Bohlnce.  a 
nurse  who  Is  assistant  director  of  the 
neonatal  intensive  care  unit.  "They  are  the 
hub  of  the  wheel."  A  primary  nurse  is  as- 
signed to  each  baby.  Nurses  plan  the  care 
with  doctors,  work  with  families,  coordinate 
with  social  workers. 

They  coo  at  brain-damaged,  unconscious 
babies,  change  Intravenous  tubes  stuck  into 
veins  as  thin  as  thread.  They  work  12-hour 
shifts.  They  are  on  the  front  lines  of  this  war 
at  home,  trying  to  save  the  casualties  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  accident  and  deformity;  they 
seem  always— amazingly  gentle  and  profes- 
sional. 

And  they  are  very  angry.  They  are  angry 
because  in  tuldltion  to  mastering  the  most 
advanced  technologies,  they  are  serving  as 
parents  and  de  facto  guardians  for  a  growing 
number  of  their  most  desi>erately  ill  pa- 
tients. 

It  is  here  that  the  forces  of  poverty,  lack  of 
medical  care  and  drug  abuse  converge  in  the 
form  of  a  premature  infant,  bom  to  parents 
who  may  not  have  a  job  and  often  can't  take 
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care  of  themselves,  let  alone  a  chronically  ill 
child.  Sometimes  in  the  nursery,  mothers 
and  fathers  discover  new  reserves  of  tender- 
ness and  resilience.  In  other  cases,  it's  just 
too  hard  for  the  parents  to  come  to  the  hos- 
pital and  get  involved  with  their  baby. 
Sometimes,  the  parents  are  sick  themselves. 

Every  year.  Children's  HosplUl  admits  600 
infants  to  its  40-bed  neonatal  intensive  care 
unit— taking  the  most  difficult  cases  trom 
other  hospitals  in  the  region.  Not  all  babies 
are  bom  to  poor  families.  Many  families  are 
affluent  and  the  mothers  have  had  the  best 
of  care.  Still  the  babies  are  bora  with  a  de- 
fective heart,  an  Incomplete  brain. 

But  the  number  of  babies  weighing  2.4 
pounds  or  less  has  doubled  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  they  now  account  for  at  least  half 
of  the  tiny  patients.  The  most  common  rea- 
son for  low  birthweight  and  premature  deliv- 
ery is  lack  of  prenatal  care.  That's  usually  a 
result  of  the  Impoverished  circumstances  of 
the  mother,  who  may  also  suffer  from  poor 
nutrition,  and  have  used  tobacco,  alcohol 
and  other  drugs.  The  number  of  cocaine-af- 
fected babies  at  Children's  has  jumped  just 
in  the  past  four  months  alone. 

To  treat  a  newborn  here,  "it's  easy  to  get 
up  to  SSOO.OOO."  says  the  nursery's  director. 
Anne  Fletcher.  Roughly  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  care  here  is  not  reimbursed  by  gov- 
ernment or  private  Insurance.  "1  get  angry 
because  we  are  exiwcted  to  give  all  this  care, 
but  no  one  wants  to  pay  for  it."  she  adds. 

At  the  cribside.  the  nurses  cope  with  an- 
other part  of  the  problem.  As  they  operate 
the  monitors  and  the  heart-lung  machines, 
they  participate  in  the  hubris  of  medlcioe. 
They  see  how  its  spectacular  power  to  treat 
can  outstrip  the  capacity  of  the  Infant's 
body  to  heal.  "I  think  technology  has  gone 
too  far;  sometimes  these  babies  are  guinea 
pigs."  says  one  nurse.  "Twelve  years  ago.  we 
couldn't  keep  a  [1-pound]  baby  going  for  24 
hours — now  ..." 

Instead  of  solving  medical  problems,  sci- 
entific miracles  often  raise  more  questions. 
Instead  of  relief  for  the  baby  and  family, 
there  is  uncertainty  and  anguish. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  is  telling 
parents  that  despite  all  the  innovations  in 
medical  treatment,  their  infant  is  going  to 
die  or  they  are  going  to  have  a  damaged 
child.  How  danaaged  is  usually  not  clear. 
"There  aren't  good  neurological  teste  to 
make  accurate  predictions."  says  Lucienne 
Sanchez,  the  unit's  associate  neonatologlst. 
"How  good  is  good?  How  bad  Is  bad?  Will  the 
baby  read?  Walk?  We're  left  with  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty." 

Sometime  miracles  occur.  One  is  Caroline 
George,  who  was  bom  last  December  with  se- 
verely damaged  intestines.  She  underwent 
several  operations  and  spent  three  months 
and  three  days  in  the  unit.  Now  she  is  home, 
eating  well  and  growing  normally. 

In  fact,  national  statistics  on  the  fate  of 
babies  hospitalized  In  neonatal  intensive 
care  units  are  encouraging.  Two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  infants  who  go  home 
have  no  major  disabilities.  At  Children's,  the 
prospects  are  grimmer  because  the  babies 
are  sicker  and  smaller.  Only  25  percent  of  ba- 
bies bom  weighing  less  than  3M  pounds  have 
no  lasting  problems,  according  to  Fletcher. 

Caroline's  mother  remembers  when,  in  her 
words,  her  baby  "looked  like  an  experi- 
ment." She  remembers  the  despair  and  fear. 
She  remembers  the  friendships  with  other 
mothers  in  the  "inimp  room"  where  they  ex- 
;»%ssed  milk  fI*om  their  breasts  for  their 
newborns.  And  she  remembers  the  nurses.  "I 
don't  see  how  they  do  it."  says  Nancy  George 
of  suburban  Maryland,  "rve  never  seen  peo- 
ple    continually     confronted    with     tragic 
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caae»— and  they  always  had  something  posi- 
tive to  say." 

Today  in  the  nursery,  one  Infant  is  dying. 
Her  bowel  Is  so  destroyed,  she  cannot  eat. 
She  is  swaddled  and  lies  on  a  yellow  blanket. 
The  doctors  have  put  her  on  "on  code" — she 
Is  not  to  be  resuscitated  if  her  heart  stope.  A 
brown  stutTed  bear  lies  at  the  foot  of  her 
crib.  The  baby's  heart  rate  is 
dropping  .  .  .  IM  .  .  .  115,  a  slow  rate  in  a 
newborn.  "A  nurse  will  rock  her  tonight," 
says  Bohince. 

In  City  With  Worst  Infant  MoRTALrry 

Rate,  Mobile  Cunic  Begins  Operation 

(By  Cristine  Russell) 

New  Haven.— For  years,  public  health 
workers  have  said  that  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons many  poor  women  don't  get  prenatal 
care  is  more  a  matter  of  logistics  than  moti- 
vation: Some  lack  bus  fare  or  transpor- 
tation, while  others  can't  find  anyone  to 
care  for  their  young  children. 

"Project  MotherCare,"  a  mobile  prenatal 
clinic,  is  one  of  the  latest  attempts  to  over- 
come such  obstacles.  Each  week,  the  48-foot 
van.  staffed  by  a  registered  nurse,  a  physi- 
cian's assistant,  a  social  worker  and  a  nutri- 
tionist, visits  seven  of  the  most  impover- 
ished neighborhoods  in  this  working-class 
city  of  130,000.  trying  to  combat  an  Infant 
mortality  rate  that  is  the  highest  in  the 
United  States. 

"You  don't  need  a  high-powered  system," 
said  Wilfted  Reguero,  an  obstetrician  who 
founded  the  mobile  clinic  last  fall.  "You've 
got  to  get  out  in  the  streets  and  take  care  of 
peojde." 

Mobile  screening  centers  are  not  new:  Vans 
have  been  used  for  many  years  to  collect 
blood  and  offer  mammograms  or  cholesterol 
testing.  In  New  York  City,  mobile  clinics  are 
being  used  to  provide  services  to  homeless 
children  who  might  otherwise  not  see  a  doc- 
tor. 

The  "MotherCare"  van,  which  provides 
tne  prenaUl  care,  is  operated  by  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Raphael,  a  491-bed  community 
teaching  hospital  founded  by  the  Catholic 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  project  is  also  sup- 
ported by  staff  flrom  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine,  the  city  health  depart- 
ment and  other  local  hospitals  and  clinics. 

In  addition  to  providing  routine  prenatal 
care,  the  van  offers  counseling  on  nutrition 
and  treatment  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  In 
its  first  three  months,  it  has  enrolled  22 
pngnant  women,  and  more  than  300  other 
New  Haven  residents  have  sought  pregnancy 
tests,  acupuncture  treatment  for  drug  addic- 
tion, blood  tests  for  the  AIDS  virus  and  im- 
munizations for  their  children.  Because  of  its 
Roman  Catholic  affiliation,  van  staff  mem- 
bers do  not  provide  counseling  on  contracep- 
tion or  abortion. 

Reguero,  who  is  chairman  of  St.  Raphael's 
department  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
came  to  New  Haven  two  years  ago  from  the 
Lincoln  Medical  and  Mental  Health  Center 
In  the  Bronx,  where  he  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion. At  Lincoln,  which  is  located  in  one  of 
New  York  City's  poorest  neighborhoods, 
Reguero  expanded  the  hours  of  the  hospital's 
prenatal  clinic  to  provide  round-the-clock 
servlcefl;  aa  a  result,  he  said,  patient  visits 
tripled  and  inftuit  mortality  dropped. 

"He's  unorthodox.  He  knows  what  can  be 
accomplished,  and  he  knows  how  short  the 
time  is  to  get  it  done,"  said  Frederick 
NaftoUn.  chairman  of  the  department  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  at  Yale,  where 
Reguero  is  an  associate  clinical  professor. 
"New  Haven  represents  a  peculiar  paradox. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  some  of  the 
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best  tecanology  and  physicians  in  the  world 
in  our  hOBpltals.  we're  not  solving  the  infant 
mortality  problem." 

A  receit  report  by  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  a  Monprofit  children's  advocacy  group, 
ranked  few  Haven  as  having  the  worst  in- 
fant moixality  rate  among  172  American 
cities.  Tl  e  city's  rate  of  20.2  deaths  per  1.000 
live  birtt  9  is  double  the  national  average. 

New  Hi  ven  is  beset  by  a  host  of  difncultles 
that  put  pregnant  women  at  greater  risk  of 
prenatal  problems  and  infant  mortality:  ex- 
treme pjverty,  high  rates  of  drug  use,  a 
growing  ,  JDS  epidemic  and  lack  of  access  to 
health  ca  re. 

About :  0  percent  of  women  who  give  birth 
in  New  I  aven  receive  no  prenatal  care  and 
an  additi  >nal  30  percent  get  inadequate  care, 
accordini  to  Reguero. 

The  mc  bile  clinic  is  expected  to  cost  about 
$500,000  ft)r  its  first  year,  including  a  one- 
time expanse  of  about  S140,000  to  equip  the 
customized  van.  Start-up  money  was  pro- 
vided by  St.  Raphael,  although  Reguero  is 
now  seek  ng  additional  financial  support.  In 
some  cai  bs,  the  clinic  receives  reimburse- 
ment froi  n  Medicaid,  the  government  Insur- 
ance proj  ram  for  the  poor,  or  private  Insur- 
ance. 

In  addil  ion  to  the  van,  Reguero  has  opened 
a  prenata  I  clinic  at  St.  Raphael's  that  oper- 
ates threi  nights  each  week  to  treat  working 
mothers,  those  who  lack  daytime  transpor- 
tation or  child  care  as  well  as  pregnant  teen- 
agers wh(  are  attending  school.  The  evening 
clinic's  fi  -St  patient  was  a  19-year-old  moth- 
er of  thre ),  six  months  pregnant,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  prenatal  care. 

As  an  I  idded  incentive,  Reguero  says,  he 
would  Ilk  3  to  pay  $100  to  mothers  who  keep 
five  preniital  and  one  postpartum  visit,  an 
approach  that  has  been  pioneered  in  several 
European  countries  including  France.  Last 
Christma  ,  he  distributed  turkeys  to  preg- 
nant worr  en  who  visited  the  van. 

One  reo  snt  morning.  Crystal  Shah,  30.  and 
her  two  :  oung  children  walked  to  the  van 
trom  thel  •  nearby  apartment.  While  Shah  re- 
ceived pn  natal  advice,  dietitian  Robin  niing 
enrolled  1  er  children  in  a  subsidized  food  and 
nutrition  program. 

"It's  m  ich  more  convenient  all  around." 
said  Shal  .  who  is  unemployed.  "It's  right 
here  in  1  he  neighborhood  and  I  feel  very 
comfortal  le  here." 

Anothei  patient.  Misty  Perry.  26.  a  deaf  co- 
caine add  ct  with  three  children  who  is  seven 
months  pfegnant.  received  a  prenatal  exam 
and  acupuncture  treatment.  Physician's  as- 
sistant Mfegan  Thompson  carefully  placed  in 
her  ears  three  thin,  one-inch  needles,  which 
are  Inten  led  to  help  reduce  the  craving  for 
drugs.  "I  eel  relaxed,"  Perry  said  softly.  She 
has  sinca  moved  into  a  residential  drug 
treatment  program. 

Van  staff  members  say  Project  MotherCare 
has  been  laccepted  by  the  neighborhoods  it 
serves.  "Pregnant  women  with  substance 
abuse  problems  are  afield  to  go  the  hos- 
pital," 84ld  nurse  Melanese  Kotey.  "They 
come  her^  fteely." 

Drug  counselor  Sister  Cornelia  Coughlin,  a 
Roman  Catholic  nun,  agreed.  "Some  have 
said  this  Is  the  first  time  I  have  had  some- 
body thati  seems  to  care  about  me.  We've  got 
time  to  t4ke  time." 
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CONTINUE  IN  VIETNAM 


HQN.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu  isday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  DREIEI I  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
August.  Senalor  Richard  Lugar  and  I  trav- 
eled to  the  Far  East  on  an  economic  and  polit- 
ical mission.  'We  visited  nine  countries,  met 
with  several  heads  of  state  and  enlisted  ttie 
support  of  a  number  of  nations  for  President 
Bush's  Persian  Gulf  policy. 

However,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
hopeful  stops  during  our  trip  was  our  visit  to 
Vietnam.  Having  visited  Vietnam  several  years 
ago,  I  was  expecting  to  find  a  country  still  suf- 
fering under  the  economic  burden  of  Com- 
munist totalitarianism.  This,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  simply  not  the  case. 

Instead,  we  discovered  a  country  dead  set 
on  economic  reform.  Prices  had  been  freed, 
txjsinesses  allowed  to  flourish,  and  taxes  re- 
formed. And  these  reforrrB  were  more  than  a 
proposal  sitting  on  some  bureaucrat's  desk. 
We  saw  the  dynamic  business  taking  place  on 
the  street  comers.  We  sensed  an  enthusiasm 
and  excitemant  in  the  populace.  And  we 
learned  that  economic  statistics  were  backing 
up  ttie  claims  bf  tfie  government  For  instance, 
in  only  a  few  $hort  years,  Vietnam  had  turned 
from  a  net  rice  importer  to  one  of  the  largest 
exporters  of  ri^  in  ttie  worid. 

While  econdmic  indicators  have  taken  a  tum 
for  the  better,  the  United  States  must  still  in- 
sist on  politkxU  reforms.  Vietnam  should  be 
warned  that  Without  such  reforms  the  type  of 
political  instability  that  led  to  Tiananmen 
Square  coukJ  easily  repeat  itself  in  Hanoi. 

Senator  Lugar  also  points  out  in  the  at- 
tached article  that  Vietnam  must  woric  with  the 
United  States  to  resolve  the  POW/MIA  issue. 
There  is  simply  no  excuse  to  delay  a  resolu- 
tion any  k)ng4r.  In  fact,  I  met  yesterday  with 
former  South  Vietnamese  Ambassador  Pham 
Hy  Ty  and  tdday  with  Senator  Lugar.  Both 
agree  than  wei  need  to  insist  on  resolutkm  of 
the  Big  3  issilss.  First,  Vietnam  must  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  the 
Cambodian  conflict.  Second,  political  reforms 
must  be  allowed  and  the  30,000  or  so  politKal 
prisoners  still  being  hekl  by  the  Vietnamese 
Govemment  must  be  released.  And  third,  the 
POW  cases  must  be  resolved. 

If  these  issues  are  addressed,  Vhen  it  may 
very  well  be  itime  for  the  United  States  to 
move  to  imprdve  relations  with  Vietnam.  This 
woukj  be  good  for  the  Vietnamese  people, 
good  for  Uniteo  States  businessmen  and  good 
for  stability  in  faX  region  of  the  world. 

It's  Time  for  new  Thinkino  on  Vietnam 
(B^  Richard  G.  Lugar) 

For  more  fflian  15  years.  United  States- 
Vietnam  relations  have  been  ftozen  in  en- 
mity and  isolition.  The  scars  created  by  the 
Indochina  w^r  prompted  a  US-led  Inter- 
national emb4rgo  to  punish  Vietnam.  These 
sanctions  arej  still  in  place,  even  though 
most  nations  ignore  tham.  It  is  time  for  a 
change. 

The  US  is  Virtually  alone  in  prohibiUng 
trade  with  Vietnam.  Foreign  competitors  are 
positioning  themselves  for  a  promising  Viet- 
nam market,  i  including  development  of  its 
lucrative  off-^ore  oil  tracts.  The  best  con- 
struction contgucts,  banking  concessions,  oil 
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leases,  and  consumer  markets  may  g'o  to  our 
competitors. 

Today,  Vietnam  has  widespread  poverty,  a 
steady  exodus  of  people,  and  human  and  en- 
vironmental deprivation  matched  In  the  re- 
gion only  by  neighboring  war-torn  Cam- 
bodia. These  dreadful  symptoms  are  testi- 
mony to  a  failed  system  in  need  of  profound 
reform.  The  US  can  help  lessen  this  human 
suffering  by  encouraging  reform. 

During  my  visit  to  Hanoi  last  August.  I 
learned  that  market  economic  principles  had 
seeped  Into  official  thinking,  especially  in 
the  agricultural  sector.  The  liberal  reforms 
introduced  in  the  late  19608,  for  example. 
were  responsible  for  moving  Vietnam  ttom  a 
net  rice  importer  to  the  world's  third  largest 
rice  exporter.  We  should  encourage  these 
trends  toward  market  economics  through  en- 
gagement with  the  Vietnamese  reformers. 
Instead  of  continued  disengagement. 

One  of  the  core  elements  of  the  new  world 
order  articulated  by  President  Bush  con- 
tends that  friendly  economic  competition 
among  nations  can  be  a  healthy  alternative 
to  military  confrontations.  Trade  and  com- 
merce are  closely  linked  with  traditional  se- 
curity concerns. 

In  our  relations  with  other  countries. 
American  self-interest  in  the  new  order  ar- 
gues for  new  attitudes  on  increased  trade. 
There  must  be  new  instruments  of  policy 
rooted  as  much  in  carrots  as  sticks.  Efforts 
to  Improve  relations  In  the  late  1970b  were 
dashed  by  Vietnam's  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Cambodia.  Our  policy  rightly  condi- 
tioned Improved  ties  with  Hanoi  on  its  with- 
drawal of  forces  trom  Cambodia  and  on  co- 
operation on  POW/MIA  issues.  When  Viet- 
nam's forces  were  pulled  out  of  Cambodia 
last  year,  we  conditioned  improved  relations 
on  Hanoi's  cooperation  in  fostering  peace  In 
Cambodia  and  resolving  outstanding  POW/ 
MIA  matters. 

There  are  sound  foreign  policy  reasons  for 
following  this  course.  Hanoi  must  cooperate 
in  the  Cambodian  peace  process  and  must 
provide  tangible  progress  in  the  POW/MIA 
cases.  Absent  real  progress  on  both,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  shift  US  policy. 

But  there  are  compelling  arguments  for  re- 
vising US  policy  toward  Indochina.  We 
should  build  on  the  lessons  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, where  Western  economic  and  cultural 
{absence  helped  hasten  democratic  change 
and  accelerate  the  demise  of  centrally 
planned  economies.  Exposure  to  Western 
ideas  and  American  capitalism,  through  ex- 
ample, can  subvert  communist  control.  Our 
self-imposed  Isolation  trom  Vietnam— in- 
tended to  extract  favorable  behavior — now 
amounts  to  economic  and  political  self-de- 
nial. 

It  is  time  to  modify  regulations  restricting 
American  business  and  related  activities. 
This  should  be  followed  by  a  lifting  of  the 
embargo  on  non-strategic  trade  and  move- 
ment toward  normalisation  of  ties.  At  each 
step,  we  should  Judge  whether  these  unilat- 
eral initiatives  prompt  reciprocal  conces- 
sions by  Hanoi  In  the  areas  of  interest  to  us: 
POW/MIAs.  human  rights.  Cambodia  peace, 
and  economic  and  political  reform. 

Our  Vietnam  war  is  over.  It  has  receded 
further  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  war.  The 
new  world  order  calls  for  reshaping  prior- 
ities, with  enhanced  economic  interaction 
that  furthers  our  goals  of  sin-eading  democ- 
racy and  creating  new  opportunities  for 
Americans. 
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DEMOCRACY— THE  VANGUARD  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GEJOENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  Seth  Weaver  of  Woodstock, 
CT  for  his  first  place  award  In  ttie  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast 
scriptwriting  contest.  Seth's  speech,  entttied 
"Denwcracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom,"  re- 
minds all  of  us  to  freedoms  provided  us  by  our 
democratic  system  as  well  as  bk>od,  sweat, 
and  tears  shed  t>y  so  many  before  us  to  see 
that  system  preserved. 
The  text  folk>ws: 

Democracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  Seth  Weaver,  Connecticut  winner,  199(V91 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram) 

The  "Vanguard  of  Freedom"  ironically 
sounds  like  a  comic  book  hero,  a  vivid  image 
of  a  deep-voiced,  broad-chested  man  with  rip- 
pling muscles  dulled  only  slightly  by  a  rath- 
er taut  blue  uniform  comes  to  mind.  The 
blue,  not  a  plagerism  of  Superman's  uniform, 
but  rather  signifying  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
which,  in  my  mind  is  freedom  In  itself.  When 
an  eagle  soars  t>old  and  full  of  strength  it  is 
a  picturesque  scene.  The  eagle  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  as  It  manipulates  the  raw  space  of 
the  atmosphere  to  its  fullest,  cutting  across 
lakes  of  blue,  weaving  through  strong  gales 
with  a  skilled  dip  of  the  wing  and  an  intent 
look  in  the  eye.  There  is  no  question  that  an 
eagle  In  flight  Is  a  sight  to  behold,  but  with- 
out the  heavens  it  performs  in.  where  would 
it  be?  The  sky  is  the  epitome  of  open  space, 
room  to  move,  freedom.  The  eagle,  thrown  In 
this  broad  expanse  becomes  just  a  symbol  to 
focus  In  the  picture  of  f^edom.  to  help  dem- 
onstrate its  potential.  The  "Vanguard  of 
Freedom"  Is.  of  course,  not  a  costumed  fig- 
ure or  an  eagle,  but  instead,  democracy. 

Democracy,  a  word  we  Americans  tend  to 
take  for  granted,  simply  means  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  Americans  have  become 
so  used  to  the  effects  of  democracy  that 
most  of  them  don't  even  know  exactly  what 
it  means.  That  is,  when  they  hear  the  word 
democracy,  freedom  comes  to  mind  almost 
at  Impulse,  for  It  has  been  bred  into  the 
minds  of  Americans  that  freedom  means  de- 
mocracy. In  this  day  and  age  that  is  not 
wholly  untrue,  for  the  choices  or  wants  of 
the  people  that  have  l>een  obtained  and  held 
are  li«edoms.  Therefore,  without  our  democ- 
racy we  could  very  easily  be  lacking  free- 
dom. It  is  not  through  blind  luck  that  the 
people's  wishes  have  become  democracy's 
commands.  It  has  taken  many  sacrifices  to 
get  to  where  America  is  in  government.  Indi- 
viduals and  the  country  as  a  whole  have  both 
had  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  support 
the  democracy  which  in  turn  serves  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  in  this  "I'll  scratch  your  back  if 
you  scratch  mine"  way  that  America  has  ob- 
tained, preserved,  and  built  on  (i^edom. 

What  seems  to  be  forgotten  every  now  and 
then  Is  that  to  attain  and  maintain  this  bal- 
ance it  takes  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  as 
Winston  Churchill  so  firmly  suted.  All  three 
of  these  bodily  related  fluids  were  shed  mere- 
ly to  pull  away  America  fi^m  the  grasp  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Since  these  forefathers  of  ours  made  such 
sacrifices  as  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  to 
earn  their  fkvedom.  they  were  not  quick  to 
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forget  why  they  worked  so  hard,  so  a  govern- 
ment was  designed  to  serve  as  a  medium  to 
hopefully  forever  preserve  the  people's 
wants.  Through  time  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  people  have  changed  In  both  a  minor  and 
rather  major  sense.  With  each  large  change 
most  often  come  some  pretty  big  sacrifices, 
less  for  some  changes  and  more  for  others. 
The  size  of  the  sacrifices  In  total  normally 
corresponds  with  how  prominent  the  change 
was.  For  example,  the  amount  of  sacrifices 
to  free  blacks  both  legally  and  from  preju- 
dicial constraints  Is  enormous.  The  Civil 
War.  in  this  case,  was  Just  the  beginning;  but 
it  took  quite  a  toll  on  America,  often  pitting 
brother  against  brother,  families  were  lit- 
erally split  apart.  It  could  even  be  said  that 
President  Lincoln's  death  by  assassination 
was  an  Inadvertent  sacrifice  that  President 
Lincoln  made  due  to  his  strong  radical  be- 
liefs, at  that  time,  of  the  blacks  being  equals 
with  the  whites.  Tremendous  sacrifices  such 
as  these  appear  throughout  American  his- 
tory, some  of  the  more  obvious  sacrifices  in- 
clude those  made  during  wars  particularly 
by  the  men  and  women  that  fought  them. 
The  greatest  sacrifice  that  can  be  made  is  to 
give  your  life,  and  knowing  full  well  that 
they  were  risking  just  that,  many  Americans 
even  volunteered  to  fight  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n. 

Democracy  as  a  government  attempts  to 
serve  the  people;  In  America  this  has  come 
to  mean  i>re8erving  and  protecting  our  free- 
dom. Like  the  eagle,  we  Americans  are  al- 
lowed to  soar  and  glide  in  that  generous 
space  called  freedom,  given  to  us  by  democ- 
racy. As  we  roam  throughout  our  expanse  it 
is  noticed  by  obeerving  countries  how  hard 
Americans  work  to  be  number  one,  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  success  and  like  the  eagle's 
movements,  this  is  beautiful.  To  a  degree. 
Americans  are  the  eagle,  often  unknowingly 
we  serve  as  the  vanguard  of  ft«edom. 


HONORING  RECIPIENTS  OF  THE 
LITTLE  ITALY  LODGE— ORDER 
SONS  OF  ITALY  IN  AMERICA. 
THOMAS  J.  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 
AWARD.  APRIL  16.  1991 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CAUPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16. 1991 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
RaynrK)nd  J.  Marocco,  Sr.,  Guy  Matricciani, 
Sr.,  and  Joseph  N.  Campitelli,  Sr.,  wtw  are  re- 
cipients of  the  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro,  Jr.. 
Good  Citizen  Award.  After  the  death  of  my  fa- 
ther, a  former  Member  of  this  hkxjse,  Thomas 
J.  D'Alesandro,  in  August  1967,  the  Littie  Italy 
Lodge  deckled  to  honor  his  menxxy  by  pre- 
senting an  award  to  an  indlvkliial  of  Italian 
heritage  wtx)  best  exernplifted  his  dedicatnn 
to  church,  the  Littie  Italy  community  and-the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

This  year,  the  Little  Italy  Lodge  deckled  to 
depart  from  the  original  criteria  and  horw  not 
one  but  three  individuals  wtw  spearheaded 
ttie  speedy  constructkm  to  its  sparkling  new 
home. 

Raymond  J.  Marocco,  Sr..  was  bom  in  the 
Highlandtown  sectkni  of  Baltimore  City.  He  at- 
tended high  school  at  Loyola  and  graduated 
from  the  Cathotic  University  in  Washington, 
DC  in  1942.  He  and  his  wife,  Anita,  have  6 
chiklren  and  13  grarxlchiklren.   Ray  served 
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with  the  Combat  Engineers  in  World  War  II 
and  participeted  In  the  campaign  to  li>erate 
Italy.  In  addHion  to  the  Little  Italy  Lodge,  Mr. 
Marocco  is  an  active  member  of  various  civic 
and  business  associations,  including  the  St 
Gabriel  and  St  Anthony  Societies  of  St  Leo's 
and  the  ItaliarvAmerican  Charities. 

Guy  Matricciani,  a  native  Battimorean,  at- 
tended St  Leo's  School,  Calvert  Hall  and  Loy- 
ola Colege.  He  graduated  from  Loyola  in 
1936  with  a  degree  in  philosophy.  He  married 
the  fCNrmer  Agatha  Corasarvti  and  they  have 
five  children.  His  work  for  charitable  and  civic 
enterprises  has  been  recognized.  Loyola  Col- 
lege has  horxxed  him  with  its  Alumni  Laureate 
Award  in  1980.  In  1983,  ttie  Associated  Ital- 
ian-American Charities  tiestowed  on  him  Its 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Marino  Award. 

Joseph  Campitelli,  is  a  native  Battimorean 
and  was  educated  at  St  Ambrose  Parochial 
and  Calvert  Hall.  He  and  his  wife,  Rita,  have 
been  married  35  years  and  have  been  blessed 
with  five  children  and  8  grarxjchiklren.  They 
reside  in  Westminster  and  are  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  St  JohnSs  Roman  CattK>lk:  Church. 
Recently,  the  horxxee  was  reelected  to  his 
fourth  term  as  president  of  Theordore  Julio 
Cavaliere  Lodge  of  the  OSIA.  Because  she 
couM  not  tie  a  member  of  her  husbarxfs 
kxlge,  because  rt  is  an  all  male  organization, 
Joe's  wife  Rita,  joined  the  Little  Italy  Lodge. 
Even  though  he  is  not  a  member  of  ttie  lodge, 
Joe  headed  ttie  constructkm  crew  for  the  new 
k)dge  home  and  he  is  justly  proud  of  what  was 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  horxxed  to  recognize 
these  important  people  in  Battimore  for  their 
dedicatnn  and  commitment  to  their  commu- 
nity. They  are  all  truly  deserving  of  the  Thonv 
as  J.  O'Alesandro.  Jr.,  Good  Citizen  Award. 


SENATOR  GEORGE  MITCHELL'S 
COMMEMORATIVE  ADDRESS  AT 
THE  1991  DAYS  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE OBSERVANCE  IN  THE 
CAPITOL  ROTUNDA 


HON.  DiCK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHQIE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday 
here  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  the  National  Civic 
Commemoratkxi  of  the  1991  Days  of  Remenrv 
brance  was  heM  to  pay  tritxjte  to  the  6  million 
victims  of  the  Hokx»ust  and  to  honor  our  mili- 
tary men  and  women  and  other  champions 
wtK>  saved  the  Hves  of  countless  hurxlreds  of 
thousands  of  others  who  otherwise  would 
have  become  victims  during  ttiis  dreadful  pe- 
riod of  history. 

There  were  a  number  of  ekx)uent  speeches 
given  on  that  occasion  by  detingulshed  public 
officials  and  private  dlizerts.  I  was  particulariy 
moved  by  the  address  of  Senator  Geofige 
MiTCHEa.  the  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Senator  Mitchell's 
address  be  placed  in  ttie  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
thoughtful  adentkxi  to  his  words. 

The  address  folkiws: 


EX1  ENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Statemi  NT   OF    Senate    Majority    Leader 
Georc  s  J.  Mitchell  at  the  Days  of  Re- 

MEMBEANCE    1991:    U.S.    HOLOCAUST    MEMO- 
RIAL C  3UNCIL 

Fifty  years  Ago  in  Germany,  under  the 
leadersh  Ip  of  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Nazis  took  the 
last  ste]  B  to  move  their  nation  from  a  policy 
of  anti-s  Bmltism  to  one  of  genocide. 

They  i  et  out  to  pursue  a  goal  beyond  that 
of  making  their  homeland  racially  "pure". 
They  de  «rmined  to  eradicate  the  whole  peo- 
ple and  I  lulture  of  European  Jewry. 

They  sought  what  they  called  the  Final 
Solutioq  to  what  they  called  the  "Jewish 
problemL"  Even  after  the  passage  of  fifty 
years,  t  le  monstrous  idea  which  lies  behind 
those  VI  srds  is  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. 

Half  a  century  later.  In  America,  in  the  na- 
tion wh  ch  gave  thousands  of  the  victims  of 
that  ter  Ible  disaster  sanctuary  and  the  hope 
of  a  neiK  life,  we  are  preparing  to  erect  a  me- 
morial inuseum  to  the  darkest  moment  in 
Europeah  history. 

Amerl  ^ns  who  wonder  why  must  learn 
that  the  command  to  remember  is  important 
not  onlsj  to  the  survivors  of  the  death  camps 
or  to  th^  people  of  Israel.  It  is  an  imperative 
for  ever)r  civilized  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  indeed  for  every  person  on  earth. 

We  cannot  hope  for  a  world  in  which  an- 
other Hi  tlocaust  is  unthinkable  unless  we  do 
think  almut  the  Holocaust  which  the  world 
has  aire  idy  witnessed. 

The  pt'ocess  by  which  the  Nazi  leadership 
moved  ^om  a  policy  of  harassment,  legal 
discrimination  and  coerced  emierration  to  a 
policy  0  r  deliberate  mass  murder  involved  a 
series  a  I  what  seemed  to  be  routine  deci- 
sions. 

Many  outside  occupied  Europe  did  not  be- 
lieve su  :h  decisions  had  been  made  until  the 
hideous  proof  was  laid  bare  by  allied  troops 
in  the  c;  osing  months  of  the  war. 

Yet  U  lay,  with  the  perspective  of  time,  we 
can  see  how  each  of  the  early  choices  made 
by  the  1  azls  foreshadowed  the  decisions  they 
would  n  ake  later. 

When  i  nation  makes  the  legal  declsu^tion 
that  ce  tain  people  can  be  denied  the  full 
rights  o  '  citizenship,  what  result  is  there  but 
for  thoa  3  people  to  become  second-class  citi- 
zens? 

When  local  and  national  authorities  make 
the  dec;  slon  to  deny  certain  people  the  pro- 
tection )f  the  laws  against  personal  violence, 
what  sa  ety  is  left  to  them? 

When  a  national  government  moves  from 
encoura  ring  emigration  to  selling  the  right 
to  depa  -t.  what  has  that  nation  become,  if 
not  a  va  at  prison? 

Most  I  itood  silent  as  these  and  other  viola- 
tions of  decency  were  pursued  by  Hitler's  re- 
gime. T  le  few  who  raised  their  voices  to  pro- 
test wei  e  unheard  or  unheeded. 

More  books  have  been  written  about  the 
Holocai|Bt  than  most  of  us  will  ever  be  able 
to  read.;  More  photographs  of  dead  and  dying 
victims  jof  the  Holocaust  have  been  published 
than  wei  will  ever  be  able  to  see.  But  read  and 
see  we  must. 

For  if  we  are  to  use  human  memory  and 
human  pill  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
crimes,  jit  is  the  duty  of  every  human  being 
to  reme^nber  these  events,  lest  other  human 
beings  ^ver  again  achieve  the  power  to  re- 
peat thtm. 

Many]  have  never  understood  how  It  came 
to  passlthat  a  civilized  people  could  acqui- 
esce in  the  actions  of  a  criminal  leadership; 
how  SOI  ie  of  them  could  participate  in  those 
crimes:  how  some  in  neighboring  countries 
could  fi  'St  ignore  and  then  emulate  them. 
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Remembrafice  of  the  Holocaust  and  the 
death  of  Eur  spean  Jewry  is  an  obligation  for 
every  persoi  for  the  sake  of  all  peoples  vul- 
nerable to  t  le  brutalizing  power  of  tyrants. 

Today,  or  the  barren  mountainsides  of 
northern  Iraq,  a  mass  of  new  refugees  hud- 
dles without  food  or  shelter  in  the  flrlgld 
cold. 

Today's  victims  are  Kurds,  not  Jews.  Their 
history  is  different,  their  culture  not  known 
to  moat  Americans. 

Their  imaf  es  come  to  us  in  color,  on  tele- 
vision screens,  instead  of  the  grainy  black 
and  white  pqotos  of  European  ghettos. 

But  the  haunted,  hollow  look  in  the  chil- 
dren's eyes  Ip  the  same. 

We  must  iemember  the  Holocaust  in  part 
to  remind  u^  of  our  obligation  to  these  new- 
est victims  df  inhumanity  and  brute  force. 

Most  of  all,  we  must  remember  that  the  de- 
cisions which  ultimately  led  to  the  gas 
chambers  w(ire  made  by  human  beings,  peo- 
ple like  us,  {people  liable  to  the  same  hopes 
and  the  sanie  fears  as  we  are.  The  decisions 
that  have  le^t  children  starving  and  freezing 
on  mountain  slopes  are  the  decisions  of 
human  beints  making  choices  between  pain- 
ful alternatures. 

The  lessoq  of  history  is  clear.  Freedom  is 
indivisible.  J 

Repression  begins  slowly,  usually  with 
those  who  afe  few  in  number,  without  politi- 
cal power,  or  who  somehow  seem  different. 
But  to  be  sjistained  repression  must  be  ex- 
tended. Todky  it  may  be  someone  1  don't 
know.  Tomorrow  someone  I  don't  like.  Then, 
suddenly,  mt  neighbor.  Finally,  me. 

That's  why  we  must  remember.  Not  only 
for  their  salje,  but  for  ours. 


ALLIES 


JST  DO  MORE  TO  SHARE 
MILITARY  BURDEN 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  ^USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
lesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  BONK^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  provided  that  our  allies  must  be 
pressed  very  hard  to  carry  their  share  of  the 
military  txjrdten.  Contrilxjtions  have  been  only 
reluctantly  given  after  enormous  effort  t>y  the 
United  States— and  we  are  still  collecting  6 
weeks  after  the  war  has  ended. 

Last  week,  in  testinnony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Congressman  Byron 
DORGAN  of  Morth  Dakota  dki  an  excellent  job 
in  laying  out  {the  need  for  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach for  Ikirden  sharing  by  our  allies — not 
just  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  txit  in  terms  of  our 
overall  defense  needs  as  well.  His  call  for  a 
new  rinanci#l  order  to  accompany  the  new 
worid  order  ^  very  appropriate. 

I  urge  my  polleagues  to  read  his  remarks. 

Testimony  pF  Hon.  Byron  L.  Doroan,  Ways 

AND  MeWns  Committee,  April  9, 1991 

Mr.  Chaiitnan,  I  have  requested  time  to 
testify  on  tbe  need  to  fairly  share  the  mu- 


tual defense 


costs  of  alliance  and  other  mili- 


tary operations.  I  raise  this  question  before 
the  committee  because  of  its  implications 
for  the  fedei  al  budget  and  related  revenue  re- 
quirements. 

B  JRDENSHARINO  SUCCESS 

There  is  an  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
about  defen  le  burdensharlng  from  Operation 
Desert  Storn.  Our  concerned  diplomatic  ef- 
forts produced  widely-supported  United  Na- 
tions'  resolutions  and  numerous  bilateral 
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agreements  under  which  allies  agreed  to 
share  the  military  requirements  and  flnan- 
clal  costs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  In  other 
words,  under  the  pressure  of  war  and  a  uni- 
versally-perceived threat  to  international 
law.  we  were  able  to  get  many  allies  to  join 
in  a  military  operation  and  to  pledge  billions 
of  dollars  to  cover  major  costs  of  the  war. 

Let  me  not  imply  that  I  was  totally  satis- 
fled  with  the  process  or  with  the  results. 
Next  time,  I  would  prefer  to  see  an  operation 
like  the  Desert  Storm  Operation  placed 
under  the  United  Nations  flag  and  command. 
In  practical  terms,  the  U.S.  military  would 
more  than  likely  have  run  the  operation.  But 
it  would  have  saved  the  U.S.  fi-om  itself  hav- 
ing to  respond  to  some  of  the  post-war  prob- 
lems—like the  plight  of  the  Kurds  and  the 
civil  war  In  Iraq — that  should  be  the  re8[>on- 
sibility  of  the  entire  United  Nations. 

Nor  am  I  totally  satisfied  with  the  pace  at 
which  some  allies  are  completing  their  con- 
tributions. Of  the  J63.5  billion  in  pledges  for 
Gulf  operations,  we  have  now  received  only 
$32.9  billion— or  about  60  percent.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Japanese  and  G«rmans  have  paid 
virtually  all  of  their  commitments,  the  Ku- 
waitis are  making  regular  payments,  and  the 
Saudis  are  arranging  for  their  last  payments. 
FAVORABLE  BUDGET  IMPACT  UKKLY 

In  contrast  to  our  usual  approach  to  mu- 
tual defense  costs,  in  which  the  U.S.  sends 
the  troops  and  also  picks  up  the  tab,  this 
campaign  was  different  in  the  latter  respect. 
The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  the  Gulf  War  of 
M5-S0  billion  should  be  covered  by  allied  in- 
kind  and  cash  contributions.  (This  assumes 
that  we  receive  virtually  all  of  the  contribu- 
tions pledged  and  that  our  costs  are  limited 
to  S2  billion  appropriated  for  FY  90  and  the 
$42.5  billion  for  FY  91  plus  some  relatively 
small  amount  for  undetermined  combat 
losses.  There  also  may  be  higher  costs  for 
the  drawdown  of  U.S.  forces.) 

The  bottom  line,  though,  is  that  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  we  have  started  to  shape  a 
New  Financial  Order  to  accompany  the  New 
World  Order  which  the  president  has  cham- 
pioned. We  did  so  by  undertaking  intensive, 
comprehensive  consultations  with  our  chief 
allies.  In  effect,  they  participated  in 
burdensharing  or  costsharing  because  we 
also  stressed  powersharing  and 

decisionsharing. 

In  practical  terms,  this  means  a  savings  to 
the  average  family  of  nearly  $1,000  In  added 
taxes  which  would  have  been  paid.  It  also 
means  that  our  annual  deficit  may  be  closer 
to  $350  billion  than  to  $400  billion.  These  are 
significant,  if  not  overwhelming,  benefits  to 
our  economy.  The  challenge  is  to  translate 
this  success  Into  wider  and  more  regular 
costsharing  arrangements. 

C08T8HARIN0  IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED 

Until  recently,  the  annual  share  of  U.S.  de- 
fense costs  attributable  to  Europe  and  Asia 
was  thought  to  be  between  $100  and  $150  bil- 
lion. Naturally,  we  incurred  this  cost  be- 
cause we  felt  that  there  was  a  mutual  secu- 
rity benefit  In  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  it 
amounted  to  a  substantial  expenditure  when 
measured  against  our  rising  national  debt 
and  our  growing  trade  imbalances  with  both 
Europe  and  Asia.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  our  national  debt  has  tripled  in  the  last 
decade  and  that  our  trade  deficit  has  in- 
creased ft-om  $43  billion  to  $123  billion  be- 
tween 1982  and  1969. 

Some  would  say  that  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  also  means  the  end  of  the  burdensharing 
debate.  The  Persian  Gulf  War  Illustrates  the 
contrary.  But  even  on  more  traditional 
burdensharing  Issues,  I  would  contend  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

there  is  room  for  progress.  Let  me  suggest 
several  areas  in  which  we  need  to  exert  our 
efforts  to  achieve  budget  savings.  J'U  touch 
upon  the  big  picture  and  also  make  some 
suggestions  about  Europe  and  Asia. 

Overseas  bases  and  forces.  We  need  to  close 
some  of  the  obsolete  foreign  bases  even  as  we 
take  similar  steps  at  home.  We  operate  136 
bases  overseas  and  spend  about  $2&-30  billion 
per  year  on  direct  overseas  defense  costs.  I 
believe  that  we  can  achieve  savings  in  over- 
seas spending  by  keeping  a  moratorium  on 
new  construction  of  U.S.  bases  overseas.  Nor 
should  we  let  foreign  governments  hold  us 
hostage  to  foreign  aid  contributions  as  the 
price  we  pay  for  defending  their  nations.  If 
we  can't  reach  sensible  arrangements  for 
bases  and  base  rights,  then  we  ought  to  make 
new  deals. 

I  don't  think  it's  unrealistic  to  seek  an  an- 
nual savings  of  $2  billion  or  more  In  these 
areas.  That  will  mean  that  we  have  to  con- 
vince the  administration  that  a  relentless 
forward  deployment  strategy  is  not  our  only 
option.  I  think  another  lesson  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  is  that  we  can  rely  more  heavily  on 
U.S.  based  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces. 

NATO  infrastructure  spending.  Last  year  we 
spent  $233  million,  compared  with  a  budget 
request  of  $460  million.  The  FY  92  budget  re- 
quest is  $379  million.  I  would  recommend 
that  we  go  no  higher  than  last  year's  level 
and  work  at  having  Europeans  absorb  the 
full  cost  of  such  expenditures.  The  U.S.  will 
still  have  to  pay  for  whatever  troope  we  as- 
sign to  Europe  and  for  those  troope  based  in 
the  U.S.  but  designated  for  European  contin- 
gencies and  conflicts. 

The  U.S.  share  for  NATO  inftastructure  is 
nearly  28  percent.  So  we  continue  to  shoul- 
der a  significant  cost  of  activities  which  our 
European  allies  could  handle  themselves. 
The  U.S.  share  is  actually  .5  percent  larger 
than  it  was  in  the  early  1980's.  The  Euro- 
peans should  do  more. 

We  should  insist,  too.  that  Europeans  pay 
for  the  cost  of  environmental  clean  up  at 
bases.  It's  also  fair  that  the  U.S.  receive 
compensation  for  the  fair  value  of  bases 
which  close. 

Similarly,  we  expect  that  U.S.  troop  levels 
will  decline  ttom  some  300.0O0  to  about 
150.000  In  the  near  future.  Over  time,  that 
will  help  to  reduce  U.S.  costs  or  to  at  least 
recycle  much  of  the  spending  for  European- 
oriented  forces  within  the  U.S.  Even  as  that 
process  goes  forward.  I  would  recommend 
that  we  ask  our  NATO  allies  to  shoulder  the 
cost  of  consolidating  bases  outside  of  Ger- 
many and  refitting  some  bases  as  forward 
supply  and  staging  areas  for  out^-of-area 
NATO  activities.  This  was  done  successfully 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  we  ought  to 
build  upon  that  success  for  future  contin- 
gencies. 

Two  other  efforts  can  reinforce  such  a  pol- 
icy. One  is  to  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union 
abide  strictly  by  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tional Forces  in  Europe  Treaty  instead  of 
trying  to  hide  combat  units  under  the  guise 
of  certain  naval  support  forces.  Treaty  com- 
pliance will  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  trom  Europe.  The  other  is  to  encour- 
age Germany  to  amend  or  clarify  its  con- 
stitution so  as  to  permit  German  participa- 
tion In  United  Nations  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  operations.  This  will  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  U.S.  to  carry  virtually  the 
entire  manpower  burden  of  such  peace- 
making operations  as  Desert  Storm. 

Host  Nation  Support  in  Asia.  Japan  is  the 
other  economic  super  power  in  the  world. 
Yet  we  persist  in  making  the  only  Incremen- 
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t&l  changes  in  the  trade  and  mutual  defense 
arrangements  which  adversely  affect  our  na- 
tion. 

We  have  made  some  halting  progress  in 
getting  Japan  to  shoulder  a  larger  share  of 
the  Host  Nation  Support  costs  for  stationing 
50.000  U.S.  forces  in  Japan.  My  amendment 
to  the  1990  DOD  authorliaOon  bill  called  for 
Increased  consultations  among  our  Pacific 
allies  and  an  Increase  in  Japan's  share  of 
mutual  defense  costs  by  $2.5  billion.  The  ihx>- 
vision  would  have  boosted  Jai)an's  share  to 
trom  $2.5  billion  to  $5  billion— or  about  70 
percent  of  the  $7  billion  in  total  costs.  Japan 
would  have  covered  all  costs  except  the  sala- 
ries of  U.S.  personnel. 

A  similar  Bonlor  amendment  to  the  FY  91 
Defense  bill  mandated  an  Increase  of  about 
$4  billion  in  Japanese  support  payments  such 
that  Japan  would  pay  all  costs  for  U.S. 
troope  there.  Under  the  amendment,  the  U.S. 
would  be  obliged  to  reduce  its  troop  levels  by 
5,000  below  the  prior  year's  level  if  such  an 
agreement  were  not  struck. 

The  administration  negotiated  a  new 
agreement  which  would  increase  the  Japa- 
nese share  from  about  40  percent  to  50  per- 
cent over  several  years.  My  own  view  is  that 
we  should  keep  pressing  for  a  70  percent  or 
greater  contribution,  as  in  the  Dorgan  and 
Bonior  amendments,  right  away. 

South  Korea  has  also  experienced  enor- 
mous economic  growth  in  recent  years — and 
a  substantial  bilateral  trade  surplus  with  the 
U.S.— yet  we  continue  to  station  troops  there 
under  essentially  the  same  arrangements  as 
existed  twenty  years  ago.  Repeated  attempts 
to  cut  U.S.  forces  in  South  Korea  have  failed 
in  the  face  of  arguments  that  North  Korea 
continues  to  pose  a  formidable  security 
threat  to  South  Korea— and  by  extension  to 
its  allies. 

However,  even  if  we  were  only  to  make  the 
modest  U.S.  force  cuts  of  some  5.000  to  7.000 
troope  envisioned  by  Defense  Secretary  Che- 
ney, why  could  we  not  expect  the  South  Ko- 
reans to  recycle  some  of  the  $4  billion  trade 
surplus  it  enjoys  with  the  U.S.  in  the  form  of 
increased  Host  Nation  Support  costs.  The 
U.S.  now  deploys  some  43.000  troope  at  an- 
nual cost  of  $2.5  billion.  The  South  Koreans 
could  absorb  the  full  $1.5  billion  in  Host  Na- 
tion support  costs  (not  counting  the  $1  bil- 
lion for  salaries  of  U.S.  personnel).  They  cur- 
rently cover  only  $500  million,  including  pay- 
ments for  rent  foregone  to  South  Korean 
landowners. 

This  could  be  phased  in  over  a  few  years  to 
avoid  a  big  impact  on  the  South  Korean 
budget  before  South  Korea  begins  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  relocating  our  major  base  in  1995- 
96.  I  think  that  would  be  fair  to  both  sides. 
Coupled  with  Korean  commitments  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  base  relocation  this  plan,  too, 
could  produce  savings  of  a  few  billion  dol- 
lars. However,  if  negotiations  to  this  end 
failed,  we  could  then  consider  using  the  stick 
of  additional  troop  withdrawals. 

I  would  add  that  the  American  public  con- 
tinues to  chafe  at  what  It  regards  as  inad- 
equate contributions  by  our  allies.  A  recent 
Harris  Poll,  for  example,  showed  that  73  per- 
cent of  the  public  felt  that  Japan  got  off 
without  contributing  a  fair  share  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.  We  simply  can't  fund  the 
defense  structure  we  need  when  lingering 
questions  like  this  remain. 

BURDENSHARING  MEANS  POWERSHARINa 

The  bottom  line  here  Is  that  more  appro- 
priate cost  sharing  and  powersharing  ar- 
rangements could  result  In  savings  of  tens  of 
billions  per  year.  This  could  be  achieved 
without  eroding  U.S.  security  or  without 
placing  an  undue  burden  on  our  key  allies. 
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Over  time,  I  believe  that  responsible 
burdenBharing  or  costsharing  arrangements 
can  help  to  curb  the  federal  deflclt  by  sub- 
stantial amounts  and  also  help  to  build  a  do- 
mestic consensus  for  defense  spending  which 
we  really  need. 

In  conclusion,  as  we  lock  to  build  a  new 
world  order,  let's  be  sure  that  we  also  con- 
struct a  new  financial  order,  too.  Let's  exam- 
ine the  potential  for  applying  the  positive 
leaaona  of  costsharing  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  to  the  broad  range  of  mutual  defense  is- 
sues. Several  of  us  expect  to  do  so  this  year 
and  our  goal  is  to  save  more  than  $10  billion 
over  the  next  few  years. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  APPEALS 
PROCESS  REFORM  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Social  Security  Appeals  Process 
Refonn  Act  of  1991.  Following  is  a  summary 
and  the  text  of  the  t>ill: 

Social  Securitt  appeals  Process  Reform 
ACT  OF  1991  Staff  Summary 

The  Social  Security  Appeals  Process  Re- 
form Act  of  1991  addresses  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  ensuring  quick  and  accurate  decisions 
on  applications  for  Social  Security  Disabil- 
ity Insurance 

BACKOROUND 

Disability  decisions  are  made  in  state 
agencies  called  Disability  Determination 
Services  (DDSs).  These  agencies  are  fully 
funded  by  the  Social  Security  administrative 
appropriation.  If  an  applicant  for  benefits  is 
denied  on  his  or  her  Initial  application,  he  or 
she  may  request  reconsideration  of  the  deci- 
sion. A  reconsideration  generally  means  that 
another  doctor  and  disability  examiner  re- 
view the  case  file.  Only  15  percent  of  all 
cases  appealed  to  reconsideration  level  are 
overturned. 

An  applicant  who  is  denied  at  reconsider- 
ation may  appeal  his  claim  to  an  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge  (ALJ).  Over  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  rate  of  ALJ  reversals  on  such  claims 
has  exceeded  SO  percent;  and  in  1990,  it  ap- 
proached two  thirds  (63  percent).  The  reasons 
for  high  ALJ  reversals  are  two-fold:  first,  the 
ALJ  l8  the  first  SSA  decision  maker  who 
meets  the  claimant  face-to-face,  and  the  in- 
formation he  gains  frequently  provides  addi- 
tional evidence  of  disability.  Second,  the 
quality  of  DDSs'  case  development  has  de- 
cUoed  in  recent  years,  so  that  crucial  medi- 
cal evidence  is  sometimes  missing  trom  the 
case  folder— information  whose  presence 
would  have  resulted  in  a  favorable  decision 
at  an  earlier  level.  Inadequate  DDS  case  de- 
velopment leads  to  more  and  more  appeals, 
producing  a  large  backlog  at  the  ALJ  level 
and  creating  severe  hardship  for  disabled 
claimants.  The  bill  would  address  this  prob- 
lem by  making  three  changes: 

1.  RBQUIBBMENT  FOR  A  FACS-TO-FACE  HEARING 
AND  BUMINATION  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  RECON- 
SIDKRA-nON 

First,  the  bill  would  require  SSA  to  pro- 
vide a  foce-to-face  interview  for  the  appli- 
cant prior  to  making  any  decision  on  the 
claim.  A  face-to-face  interview  would  pro- 
vide additional  objective  information  on 
which  to  base  a  decision.  The  Interview 
would  Increase  the  accuracy  of  the  decision 
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I  ipparent  that  one  source  of  informa- 
is  underutilized  is  the  applicant, 
attempts  to  bring  the  applicant  into 
prot:ess  by  asking  him  or  her  to  provide 
statement  indicating  the  extent  of  the  im- 
and  how  it  affects  the  applicant's 
;o  work, 
addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Social  Se- 
i  idministration  to  make  every  reason- 
to  collect  the  following  docu- 
order  to  develop  fully  a  request  for 
y    payments:    all    medical    records 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  health  centers 
individual  was  treated;  reports  of 
physicians;    all    additional    assess- 
i^uested  by  SSA  such  as  consultative 
any  reports  by  nonprofessionals  of 
used  by  the  applicant  (such  as  phys- 
and  any  statements  from 
I  ind  fMends. 
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EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Appeals   Process   Reform   Act  would 
Initial  determinations  relating  to 
under  Title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
made  on  or  after  January  1, 1992. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  hiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrest  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  J  Let  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity An  )eals  Process  Reform  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  S-lREQUDtElfENT  FOR  A  FACE-TO-FACE 
HEARING  PRIOR  TO  fNITIAL  DIS- 
ABILITY DECISIONS  AND  ELIMI- 
NATION OP  THE  PROCESS  OF  RE- 
C(M«SII»IlATION  OP  SUCH  I»CI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  P  tOCEDURES    FOR   DECISIONS   INVOLVINO 

Deter*  djations  of  Disability,— Section 
205(b)  or  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
405(b))  h  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  parafraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing tew  paragraph: 

"(2)  Any  decision  by  the  Secretary  relating 
to  Initial  entitlement  of  an  individual  to 
payments  under  this  title  which  involves  a 
determ^ation  of  disability  shall  be  made 
only  a(ter  opportunity  for  an  evidentiary 
hearingi  which  is  reasonably  accessible  to 
such  individual.  Opportunity  for  a  subse- 
quent Hearing  with  respect  to  any  such  deci- 
sion bj^  the  Secretary  shall  be  available  in 
accordi  nee  with  this  subsection  without  any 
requirefnent  for  intervening  reconsider- 
ation.' 

(b)  ICONFORMINO  Amendment.— Section 
205(b)(4  of  such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by 
strikini :  "or  an  adverse  determination  on  re- 
consid^'ation  of  such  an  initial  determina- 
tion". 

(c)  tFTGCTTVE  DATE.— The  amendments 
made  l^  r  this  section  shall  apply  with  resiwct 
to  initi  al  decisions  relating  to  entitlement 
to  benonts  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  made  on  or  after  January  1, 1992. 
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SEC.  S.  MEDICAL  INFORMATI(M4  TO  BE  COL- 
LECTED AND  MAINTAINED  IN  MAK- 
V<iG  DISABILITY  DETERMINATIONa 

(a)  In  Geheral.— Section  221(h)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  421(h))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  An  initial  determination  under  sul>- 
section  (a),  1(c).  (g),  or  (1)  that  an  individual 
is  not  under  a  disability  shall  be  made  only 
if  the  Secretary  has  made  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ensure— 

"(1)  that] the  following  medical  Informa- 
tion has  been  compiled  and  maintained  re- 
lating to  tht  individual's  case: 

"(A)  a  detailed  description  from  the  indi- 
vidual of  hlf  or  her  disability  (including  any 
statement  knade  by  any  family  member, 
friend,  or  ei»iployer  of  the  individual  describ- 
ing the  individual 's  impairments  which  is  of- 
fered for  th^  record  by  such  individual); 

"(B)  medical  records  relating  to  such 
indvidual  fnom  hospitals,  clinics,  and  health 
centers  where  the  individual  was  treated 
since  the  alleged  onset  of  the  disability; 

"(C)  medital  records  relating  to  such  indi- 
vidual fromi  physicians  treating  the  individ- 
ual since  the  alleged  onset  of  the  disability; 

"(D)  reports  of  any  consultative  examina- 
tions, assessments  of  residual  functional  ca- 
pacity, assessments  of  i>ain,  and  other  as- 
sessments relating  to  the  individual's  case 
which  have  been  performed  by  or  under  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(E)  reports  by  social  workers,  therapists, 
community  mental  health  workers,  and 
other  medidal  or  vocational  personnel  whose 
services  th^  individual  utilized  since  the 
onset  of  thei  disability;  and 

"(2)  in  an|r  case  in  which  there  is  evidence 
which  indictee  the  existence  of  a  mental 
impairmend  that  a  qualified  psychiatrist  or 
psychologrisi  has  completed  the  medical  por- 
tion of  the  4ase  review  and  any  applicable  re- 
sidual functional  capacity  assessment.". 

(b)  EFFEfcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  tb|s  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  initial  determinations  relating  to  disabil- 
ity under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
made  on  or  pSter  January  1,  1992. 
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TO  raS  HOLINESS  THE 
ALAI  LAMA  OF  TIBET 


HON  LOUISE  M.  SIAUGHUR 


OF  NEW  YORK 
CUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

esday,  April  16, 1991 


Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  1 Q1  st  Congress,  we  had  the  unprec- 
edented ho<k>r  of  welcoming  to  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol indivkJuals  responsible  for  shaping  world 
history  in  pe  20th  century.  Lech  Walesa, 
Vaclav  Hayel,  and  Nelson  Mandela  distin- 
guished themselves  by  bringing  the  promise  of 
peace  to  people  kxig-oppressed  by  com- 
munism, dctatorship  and  aparthekl.  This 
week,  the  l02d  Congess  is  honored  to  wel- 
come to  th#  Natk>n's  Capital  a  distinguished 
man  who  offers  this  same  promise  of  peace  to 
the  people  (if  Tibet 

His  Holiness  the  XIV  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  is 
one  of  the  world's  spiritual  leaders  and  a  mes- 
senger of  peace.  A  leader  brutally  robbed  of 
his  homeland,  the  Dalai  Lama  has  traversed 
the  gk>be  reminding  worid  leaders  of  China's 
great  crime  against  the  Tibetan  people  and.  at 
ttie  same  time,  seeking  reconciliatkKi  with  his 
persecutors.1  Without  malice  or  a  (jesire  for 
vengeance,  His  Holiriess  speaks  of  k)ve  and 
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compassion  toward  CNna,  shaping  a  Nobel 
prize-winning  peace  pian  which  would  realize 
the  negotiaied  and  bloodtess  return  of  Tibet  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Trtsetan  refu- 
gees in  exile. 

Violence  and  oppression  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  Kuwait  City,  and  Vilnius  have  recently 
made  shocking  headUnes  provoking  workJwide 
condemnation.  Crimes  against  Tiwt  have  not 
appeared  as  front-page  news,  but  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  ttw  Tibetans  have  endured 
40  years  of  brutal  oppression  by  the  Chinese 
Government  Tfcet  has  been  systematically 
ravaged  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  has 
suffered  a  virtual  hokx»ust  under  Chinese 
mle:  more  than  1  million  Tibetans  have  been 
massacred;  more  tfian  6,000  sacred  morv 
asteries  have  tteen  destroyed;  and,  the  tradi- 
tional Tibetan  society— rnh  with  culture  and 
history— has  been  virtually  eliminated. 

The  Dalai  Lama  seeks  freedom  and  justice 
for  his  own  people,  yet  he  firmly  rejects  war  as 
a  means  of  achieving  it  Instead,  the  Dalai 
Lama  has  made  a  life-kjng  commitment  to  the 
survival  of  his  people,  the  conservatkin  of  their 
culture  and  a  mutual  understanding  with  the 
Chinese.  His  Holiness  founded  53  large-scale 
agricultural  settlements  In  India  for  the  Tibetan 
refugees.  He  has  created  an  autonomous  Ti- 
betan school  system  to  raise  refugee  chiUren 
with  full  knowledge  of  their  proud  history,  reli- 
gkxi,  language,  and  culture.  And  he  has  Inau- 
gurated several  cultural  institutes  and  morv 
asteries  to  keep  alive  Buddhist  teachings  and 
2,000  years  of  Tibet's  higher  arts  and  science. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  ttie  lntematk>nal 
Campaign  for  Ti)et  Tibet  House  and  other  or- 
ganizatk)n8  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  twve  organized  an  impressive  grass- 
roots freedom  movement  for  Vbet.  These  or- 
ganizatkxis  are  coordinating  the  commemora- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  the  "Internattonal 
Year  of  TtoeT— «n  important  effort  involving 
32  countries  to  save  Tibet  before  its  people 
and  ancient  culture  altogether  disappear. 

The  Dalai  Lama  is  intematkxially  recognized 
as  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  visk>n  wfmse 
teachings  and  example  serve  work!  leaders 
everywhere.  As  we  contemplate  today's  most 
diffteult  questk>ns  of  poiey  and  poiitKS— the 
plight  of  Kunish  refugiaes.  MkMe  East  peace 
prospects,  the  Baltk:  freedom  movement— we 
woukl  do  well  to  remember  His  Holiness's 
counsel  that  our  minds  be  led  by  our  corv 
scierwe  to  a  "responsibility  for  truth  and  jus- 
tice." 

Today,  I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  United  States  Congress  has  its  own  re- 
sponsUlity  to  the  peole  of  Tibet.  In  every  de- 
bete  on  United  States  policy  toward  China,  we 
have  a  moral  obligatton  to  raise  the  issue  of 
vtolence  in  Tibet  We  must  votae  the  commit- 
ment of  each  and  every  American  to  the  prirv 
cipies  of  freedom  and  bask;  human  rights.  We 
must  insist  that  tliese  principles  be  applied  to 
the  plight  of  the  Tibetan  people.  We  must  lend 
volume  and  strength  to  the  call  for  peace  and 
justk»  issued  by  of  His  Holiness  the  XIV  Dalai 
Lamao(T%)et 

I  leave  my  coHeagues  with  the  Dalai  Lama's 
thoughts  on  peace  as  expressed  in  his  accept- 
ance of  the  1989  l^obel  Peace  Prize: 

Peace,  In  the  sense  of  the  absence  of  war, 
is  of  little  value  to  someone  who  Is  dying  of 
hunger  or  cold.  It  will  not  remove  the  pain  of 
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torture  Inflicted  on  a  prisoner  of  conscience. 
It  does  not  comfort  those  who  have  lost  their 
loved  ones  In  floods  caused  by  senseless  de- 
forestation In  a  neighboring  country.  Peace 
can  only  last  where  human  rights  are  re- 
spected, where  the  people  are  fed,  and  where 
Individuals  and  nations  are  tne. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  J.  ARNOLD  OF 
ROCKWELL  INTERNA-nONAL 

HON.  MERVYNM.  DYMAUY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member 
of  this  distinguished  body  shoukj  be  as  lucky 
as  I  am  to  have  an  outstanding  corporate  rep- 
resentative working  with  ttiem  to  Improve  ttie 
quality  of  life  for  their  constituents.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Jesse  J.  AmoW,  manager  of  the  Commu- 
nity Interface  Program  of  Rockwell 
lntematk>nals  Space  System  Diviskm,  is  such 
a  person. 

As  part  of  his  duties  Mr.  Amokj  has  devel- 
oped numerous  projects  in  comprehensive 
educatkxi,  skill  and  technoksgy,  whk:h  help  to 
devetop  a  skilled  labor  pool  for  Rockwell  as 
well  as  California  industry. 

So  far,  over  13,000  students  have  benefited 
from  the  programs  initiated  by  Mr.  Amokj. 

Mr.  Spisaker,  aside  from  ttie  direct  services 
ttiat  Mr.  Amokj  gives  to  program  partk>pants. 
He  also  devek)ped  a  four-point  plan  tfiat  is 
currently  used  as  a  gukje  for  government, 
skilkjevetopment  partnerships  and  industry  for 
•V/ork-f  orce  2000  and  Beyond." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  might  imagine,  Mr.  Ar- 
noW  has  lieen  tf>e  recipient  of  numerous 
awards,  among  them:  The  Distinguished  Send- 
ee Award  from  the  Jaycees;  resolutkms  and 
commendations  from  the  State  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  County,  the  White  House,  Na- 
tkxial  Aeronautks  and  Space  Administratton, 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  and  NAACP. 

Mr.  Arrwkj  earned  a  BA.  in  Urtian  Manage- 
ment from  California  State  University, 
Dominguez  Hills,  and  an  M.S.  in  Business 
from  Pepperdine  College.  His  thesis  was  titled 
"BrkJging  the  Gap  t>etween  Indi^try,  Career 
Educatk}n  and  Isolated  Communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  many  thir*  of  urtjan 
areas,  tt>ey  think  of  despair  and  hopelessness. 
Because  of  Jesse  Amokfs  exemplary  work, 
the  perceptran  of  the  Nation's  urban  youth  is 
chariging  and  so  are  the  lives  of  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Jesse  J.  AmokJ. 


OUTSTANDINO  ARKANSAN  NOTED 

HON.  DONaJNDQUBT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  SUNDOUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this 
House  to  join  me  in  recognizing  and  congratu- 
lating Mr.  DavkJ  McCollum  of  Stuttgart,  AR, 
who  was  recently  named  1  of  10  Outstanding 
Young  Arkansans  t>y  the  Arkansas  Jaycees. 
Ordinarily  I  woukj  leave  this  announcement  to 
my  colleague  from  Aricansas,  but  I  do  so  be- 
cause the  honoree  has  a  special  connectkxi  to 
a  member  of  my  official  family. 
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Davkl  is  the  son  of  my  kxigtime  assistant 
friend,  and  current  dtetrict  dhector,  Owen 
Hurd,  arxj  I  share  her  great  pride  in  Davkfs 
accomplishment  I  ask  that  the  attached  article 
be  reprinted  in  the  Congresswnal  Record. 
JC'8  Name  McCollum  Outbtanddjo  in  State 

David  McCollum  of  Stuttgart  was  recently 
named  one  of  10  Outstanding  Young  Arkan- 
sans by  the  Arkansas  Jaycees  at  an  awards 
ceremony  held  In  Little  Rock. 

McCollum,  the  owner  of  NAPA  Auto  ParU 
In  Stuttgart,  Is  a  member  and  board  director 
of  the  Stuttgart  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
where  he  has  held  several  committee  chair- 
manships, which  include  the  World's  Cham- 
pionship Duck  Calling  Contest  and  the  Farm 
Fest  Barbeque  Cook-off. 

"David  has  contributed  many  valuable  re- 
sources to  our  organliation  and  its  fes- 
tivals," said  Stuttgart  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce executive  vice  president  Linda  War- 
ren. 

"David's  Involvement  with  other  people  Is 
remarkable,"  said  Stuttgart  Jaycee  presi- 
dent Victor  Nutt.  "When  Dave  takes  on 
projects,  volunteers  come  Crom  everywhere 
to  help  him  out." 

One  of  McCollum's  most  noted  contribu- 
tions to  Stuttgart  was  the  creation  of  the 
city's  life-sized  mascot.  Mai  R.  Duck. 

"David  approached  the  Chamber  board  for 
support  of  the  project  and  in  less  than  two 
weeks,  he  had  raised  the  funds  to  cover  the 
cost  of  Mai's  costume,"  Warren  said. 

McCollum's  input  into  the  coetume  design 
and  personality  of  the  fWendly  duck  has 
grown  into  a  tourist  attraction  at  local  fes- 
tivals and  has  brought  publicity  for  the  town 
as  Mai  now  travels  throughout  the  state  as  a 
goodwill  ambassador  for  Stuttgart. 

In  his  business  capacity,  McCollum  has 
brought  several  new  ideas  to  his  company, 
writing  manuals  for  employee  training  and 
handling  manufacturer's  warranties.  This 
manuals  have  been  adopted  nationwide  by 
NAPA. 

At  his  store,  he  regularly  holds  tree  clinics 
to  assist  mechanics  in  keeping  up  with  the 
latest  technology  In  the  automotive  repair 
industry. 

"Whether  It  Is  a  community  function, 
coaching  a  pee-wee  football  team,  a  church 
youth  function,  family  obligations  or  taking 
care  of  his  business,  Dave  seems  to  keep  a 
proper  perspective  of  everything  going  on," 
Jaycee  Nutt  said,  in  nominating  McCollum 
for  the  award.  "His  ability  to  priorltlie  all 
his  responsibilities  and  activities  and  still 
accomplish  his  goals  is  what  makes  Dave  a 
winner  and  a  successful  asset  to  his  commu- 
nity." 

McCollum  serves  as  a  director  of  the  Ar- 
kansas County  Fair  Board  and  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Stuttgart  Community  Thea- 
ter, where  he  has  appeared  in  several  local 
productions  in  acting  and  singing  roles. 

McCollum  and  his  wife,  Tassie,  and  their 
children,  Irby,  Gwendolyn  and  Mac,  are 
memliers  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  where 
McCollum  is  a  Sunday  school  director  and 
choir  member. 

^^^^  1 

THE  PRESroENT'S  BUDGET 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU  ' 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  13.  I 
testified  before  the  House  Budget  Committee 
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concerning  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1992  budget  proposals  and  offering  my  own 
txjdget  priorities  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Accordingly,  as  the  House  considers  this 
week  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  resolution,  I 
commend  my  comments  to  tfie  Budget  Com- 
mitlse  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

Statement  of  Representative  Romano  L. 

Mazzou 
Mr.  Cluilnnan  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  the  Committee:  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  you  today  on  Presi- 
dent Bush's  Fiscal  Year  1992  budsret  proposal. 
As  a  charter  member  of  the  Urban  Caucus 
that  is  now  being  formed— under  the  leader- 
ship of  RepresenUtlve  Tom  Foglietto— to 
help  address  the  special  needs  and  problems 
of  urban  areas.  I  rise  to  bring  before  you  my 
views  on  budget  issues  which  have  a  direct 
impact  on  my  hometown  of  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County,  Kentucky. 

I  mention  the  Urban  Caucus  because  many 
of  the  concerns  I  will  raise  today  are,  no 
doubt,  shared  by  other  Members  who  rep- 
resent urban,  populated  areas — areas  which, 
by  most  counts,  were  left  behind  or  left  out 
completely  when  Administration  priorities 
were  set  during  the  Reagan  yeare.  Yet,  urban 
needs  and  problems  have  continued  to  grow 
exponentially. 

First,  1  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Commit- 
tee's attention  my  concerns  about  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  to  fold  many  worthy 
domestic  programs  into  one  large  block 
grant.  In  spite  of  what  the  Administration 
says,  I  would  expect  that  the  states  eventu- 
ally would  be  responsible  for  picking  up  what 
is  now  the  federal  share  of  funding  for  these 
very  important  programs.  This  is  especially 
troubling  for  "proven  winners"  like  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  enormously  suc- 
cessful Revenue  Sharing  program— a  move  I 
fought  to  the  bitter  end,  I  might  add— com- 
munity leaden  in  my  district  have  repeat- 
edly suggested  that  the  federal  government 
should  move  back  toward  programs  like  Rev- 
enue Sharing,  which  provided  aid  directly  to 
cities  and  urban  areas  with  maximum  local 
flexibility,  and  away  from  programs  where 
establishment  of  spending  priorities  and  con- 
trol of  the  funding  allocations  are  vested  in 
administrations  In  the  federal  chain-of-com- 
mand  or  at  the  regional  or  state  level. 

One  example  is  the  anti-drug  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  assistance  program, 
which  the  Conference  of  Mayore  has  repeat- 
edly lMt)ught  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  which  I,  at  the  request  of 
Louisville  Mayor  Jerry  Abramson  and  Jeffer- 
son County  Judge/Executive  David  Arm- 
strong, have  worked  to  have  transformed 
into  a  program  of  direct  funding  or  direct 
pass-through  to  cities. 

Many  urban  areas  like  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County  feel  they  are  on  the  front  lines 
in  dealing  with  many  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems— such  as  the  war  on  drugs — but  are  not 
directly  given  the  resources  and  flexibility 
they  need  to  deal  with  them  adequately. 
Shifting  resimnsibility  for  more  such  worthy 
programs  to  the  states  would  only  further 
complicate  the  large  and  complex  tasks  now 
Ckcing  our  urban  areas. 

If  I  may,  I  would  also  like  to  focus  for  a 
moment  on  one  of  the  "proven  winnere"  I 
mentioned  above  which  Is  a  candidate  for  in- 
corporation under  the  Administration's 
block  grant  proposal — a  proposal  I  term  a 
kind  of  Nlxonlan  New  Federalism — but  is 
also  targeted  for  funding  cutback:  the  Com- 
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munit]    Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
prognun. 

The  .  Ldministration  has  proposed  reducing 
the  fun  ling  level  for  the  CDBG  program  from 
S3.2  bllfion  in  Fiscal  Year  1991  to  S2.9  billion 
in  Flsoiil  Year  1992. 

The  CDBG  program  has  allowed  commu- 
nities like  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County, 
Kentu<  ky,  which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  to 
conduc  i;  a  variety  of  activities  promoting  re- 
vitalia  .tion,  economic  development  and  im- 
proved! community  facilities  and  services. 
The  flexibility  of  the  program  has  enabled 
commitnities  to  find  innovative  solutions  to 
their  c^rn,  unique  problems. 

Chairman,  my  next  topic  is  the  Presi- 
jproposal  for  mass  transit  spending, 
isident  is  correct  in  putting  transpor- 
it  the  top  of  the  domestic  agenda.  Un- 
ttely,  the  transportation  budget,  espe- 
ibe  mass  transit  portion  of  the  budget 
isly  flawed. 
Throbgh  the  past  decade,  with  inflation 
taken  into  account,  federal  spending  on  mass 
transin  has  decreased  by  50%.  And,  the  Ad- 
minisvatlon  would  only  increase  mass  tran- 
sit speeding  from  S3.2S  billion  In  Fiscal  1991 
to  S3.3i  billion  in  Fiscal  1996. 

In  a  time  when  new  transit  projects  should 
be  encturaged,  the  proposal  to  lower  the  75% 
cap  oni  the  federal  share  of  new  starts  to  50% 
would  (only  serve  to  discourage  new  initia- 
tives, j  Furthermore,  reducing  the  federal 
share  fcr  capital  projects  from  80%  to  60%,  in 
a  timmwhen  transit  systems  need  more  help, 
is  a  te^bly  misguided  plan. 

Urbaki  areas  depend  on  affordable,  reliable 
mass  transit  for  serving  their  populations. 
The  Transit  Authority  of  River  City  (TARC) 
in  Loiisvllle,  Kentucky,  which  serves  the 
people]  of  my  district  and  surrounding  com- 
munities, is  just  one  of  those  transit  systems 
;h  many  depend. 

Chairman,  out  of  concern  for  those 
ly  on  public  transportation,  and  out  of 
for  energy  conservation  and  reduc- 
igestion  and  pollution.  I  respectfully 
that  your  committee  strongly  con- 
le  need  for  the  federal  government  to 
:h  more  for  mass  transit, 
ter  budget  topic  in  great  need  of  con- 
sideration is  funding  for  homeless  and  afford- 
able housing  programs. 

I  fiilly  supported  the  adoption  of  last 
year'sTNational  Affordable  Housing  Act,  the 
flrat  major  overhaul  of  federal  housing  pro- 
grama^  since  1974.  However,  funds  for  two 
majorlnew  programs  incorporated  into  the 
act— HOPE  and  HOME— have  not  yet  been 
appropriated.  Fortunately,  the  Administra- 
tion's ill-conceived  plan  for  paying  for  these 
two  pfograms  by  shifting  funds  from  public 
housing  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

HOPlE.  designed  to  help  current  residents 
of  pul:^ ic  housing  buy  their  units,  and  HOME, 
whlchi  helps  low-income  people  rent  homes 
on  th^  private  housing  market,  deserve  to  be 
fUnde^.  I  ask  that  the  committee  work  to- 
wardsitbat  goal,  taking  a  balanced  approach 
underthe  restraints  of  the  current  budget. 

Hoittelessness,  which,  in  my  view,  is  rooted 
in  a  qumber  of  causes  including  the  lack  of 
affor(^ble  housing,  continues  in  crisis  pro- 
portion. I  deeply  appreciate  the  past  support 
that  I  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assist- 
^ct  programs  have  received  from  this 
Comnittee.  The  reauthorization  of  the 
McKii  rney  Act  created  three  new  homeless 
progr  ims  and,  it  is  my  hope  that  everything 
poBSlMe  will  be  done  to  provide  funds  to 
implementation. 
Chairman,  with  last  year's  passage  of 
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I  hope  the  Budget  Committee  will  ad- 
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dress  is  providing  federal  support  and  assist- 
ance to  sta  :eB  and  localities  as  these  govern- 
ments go  albout  the  task  of  complying  with 
EPA  targets.  Communities  across  the  coun- 
try have  a  imajor  responsibility  for  reaching 
these  goals  of  clean  air,  water  and  land,  and 
I  believe  la  is  only  appropriate  that  the  fed- 
eral govenlment  do  its  part  in  providing  fi- 
nancial hel  ?. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  Members, 
thank  you  for  your  time  and  this  oppor- 
tunity to  a  >i>ear  before  you. 


NO  RE'  HEAT  PROM  SANCTIONS 


WN.  KWElSi  MFVME 


'  OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  Her- 
man Cohen,  Indicated  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration is  n^aring  a  decision  on  lifting  the  Com- 
prehensive |  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  [CAAA] 
against  the  Reputilic  of  South  Africa. 

In  an  April  5,  1991,  Washington  Times  arti- 
cle. Secretary  Cohen  noted  that  the  CAAA  set 
five  conditions  South  Africa  must  meet  in 
order  to  \ik  sanctions.  Secretary  Cohen  and 
the  Bush  Itdministration  believe  that  reforms 
that  Pretoria  has  Imposed  are  irreversltile  and 
tfie  United  States  can  best  foster  furtfier 
progress  Dy  easing,  conditioning,  or  lifting 
sarK:tions. 

Persona^y,  I  t)elieve  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  po^ure  to  assume  at  tfus  juncture.  I 
believe  ttial  International  sanctions  and  South 
Africa's  d^matic  and  ecorxxnic  isolation 
have  greatfy  influenced  tfie  Government's  de- 
cision to  reform  tfie  status  quo. 

While  I  applaud  the  release  of  Nelson 
Mandela,  the  unbanning  of  30-plus  political  or- 
ganizations, and  preliminary  talks  about  a 
nonracial  postapartfieid  order,  I  am  not  corv 
vinced  tfiat  the  reform  process  is  anything 
close  to  b|Bing  irreversitile.  Nor  do  I  tielieve 
tfiat  Pretoria  has  created  a  climate  for  peace- 
ful political  participation  and  voting  rights  for 
South  Africa's  blacks.  In  short.  South  Africa  is 
by  no  weskis  a  democracy. 

Today,  {  atong  with  Representative  Maxine 
Waters  a^  several  of  our  colleagues  intro- 
duced a  House  concurrent  resolution  which 
states  tfiat  the  United  States  Government 
sfiould  not  lift  sanctions  until  the  South  African 
Govemment  repeals  all  racial  laws  and  all  re- 
pressive legislation  tfiat  maintain  tfie  intrk:ate 
system  of  apartheid.  This  legislatk>n  also  calls 
upon  the  ^uth  Afrnan  Govemment  to  release 
all  politicai  prisoners,  terminate  tfie  polk:y  of 
detention  ^vithout  trial,  cease  all  executions  of 
politk^l  prisoners,  and  grant  all  black  South 
African  exiles  tfie  opportunity  to  retum  home. 

Additionally,  my  House  concurrent  resolution 
urges  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Investigate  the  South  African  Goverrv 
merit's  role  in  the  factk>nal  fighting  affecting 
tfie  black  townsNps  and  reports  of  ofTtcial 
South  African  death  squads;  and  urges  the 
Preskfent  hot  to  ease  or  lift  sarKtions  imposed 
under  the  CAAA  of  1986  until  all  the  pre- 
conditions for  lifting  sanctk>ns  are  met  and  ttie 
process  toward  tfie  estatiiisfiment  of  a 
nonracial  clemocracy  is  irreversitile. 
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Yesterday,  the  European  Economic  Conr>- 
munity  [EEC]  decided  to  lift  sanctions  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  limited  reforms  that  South  Africa 
has  initiated.  While  I  have  heard  the  EEC's  ra- 
tionale, I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  their 
decision  or  the  timeliness  of  the  decision. 

Uncategorically,  we  must  hold  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  to  ttw  sanne  standards  tfiat  we 
held  Namibta.  Poland,  Nicaragua,  and  Pan- 
ama. Simpty,  no  easing  of  economic,  cultural, 
or  diplomatic  sanctions  until  tfie  country  holds 
free  and  fair  elections  and  all  South  Africans 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. 

We  must  have  uniformity  and  consistency  in 
American  foreign  policy  toward  norxJemocratic 
nations.  South  Africa  must  not  be  an  excep- 
tion at  ttiis  critical  juncture  in  tfiat  country's 
history. 

In  closing,  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you  and 
all  of  our  colleagues  will  support  the  resolution 
and  encourage  substantive,  irreversitile  re- 
forms in  South  Africa. 


DRUG  RAIDS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  VIRGINIA 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  OEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
the  articles  regarding  the  drug  rakjs  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  with  great  interest.  These 
drug  txjsts  have  illuminated  a  very  sensitive 
sut)ject— that  the  drug  war's  boundaries  don't 
stop  at  the  tenement  house— or  the  fraternity 
house — there  is  no  safe  haven  for  drug  users. 

The  new  drug  czar.  Gov.  William  Martinez, 
truly  understands  this  concept.  He  knows  that 
the  scourge  of  drugs— the  tost  potential,  the 
destiix:tion  of  families,  the  k}ss  of  hope — nrxist 
be  stopped— and  the  war  cani  spare  those 
wtx>se  socioeconomic  status  allows  them  to 
escape  America's  ghettos. 

The  lessons  of  nrxxtem  warfare  learned  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  must  be  translated  into  the 
war  on  drugs  here  at  home.  The  drug  war 
must  not  use  the  Vietnam  war  as  a  proto- 
type—it must  be  an  all-out  effort  on  every 
front.  And,  we  cannot  surrender  with  dignity. 

I  woukj  like  to  sutxnit  a  column  written  by 
Cari  Rowan  regarding  the  war  on  drugs  and 
the  effect  the  raids  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
have  had  on  heightening  the  awareness  of 
this  effort  Mr.  Rowan  understands  that  each 
and  every  casualty  of  a  war,  wtiettier  it  be  in 
Iraq  or  Atlanta  or  the  University  of  Virginia,  is 
one  too  many.  I  hope  ttiat  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  artide  and  join  in  ttie  effort  to  win 
this  war  at  home. 

X7VA  Raids  Send  Important  Signal  on  Drug 

War 

(By  Carl  Rowan) 

Washinoton. — JoBt  when  it  appeared  that 
our  government  bad  run  up  the  flag  of  sur- 
render In  the  war  on  drugs,  law-enforcement 
authorltlefl  dropped  a  "bombshell"  on  the 
University  of  Virginia  (UVA)  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

In  raids  on  three  fraternity  houses,  police 
seized  12  sandwich  bags  of  marijuana,  three 
bags  of  hallucinogenic  mushrooms,  a  bag  of 
LSD  tablets  and  scales  and  pipes  used  to 
smoke  marijuana  and  other  drugs. 
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Twelve  students  have  been  Indicted  on 
charges  of  selling  or  distributing  illicit 
drugs. 

These  raids  are  extremely  Important  be- 
cause they  tell  us  a  lot  about  why  we  have 
failed  so  far  to  wipe  out  the  drug  curse. 

The  UVA  raids  highlight  two  truths  that 
most  Americans  have  not  wanted  to  face: 

Drug  abuse  is  not  merely  a  curse  upon 
ghetto  Idds  who  are  mostly  black  or  His- 
panic, but  is  a  serious  problem  among  afflu- 
ent white  youngsters. 

There  can  be  no  solution  until  we  start 
locking  up  the  "respectable"  users  who  real- 
ly flnance  the  drug  cartels. 

Some  of  the  parents  of  the  indicted  stu- 
dents are  complaining  in  ways  that  make  it 
clear  why  this  society  hasn't  gotten  serious 
about  drug  abuse.  Pred  Carter,  father  of 
James,  a  19-year-old  UVA  student  who  was 
Indicted  on  two  counts  of  drug  distribution, 
says  the  lawmen  were  "using  a  cannon  to 
kill  a  gnat." 

Fred  asks  why  the  cope  didn't  raid  "the 
University  of  Richmond  or  Norfolk  SUte." 

Sure.  Norfolk  Stote  is  predominantly 
black,  and  the  University  of  Richmond  has  a 
far  higher  percentage  of  minority  students 
than  does  UVA.  Mr.  Carter  thinks  it  was 
"politically  motivated  and  badly  advised"  to 
intrude  upon  a  high-falutin'  campus. 

We've  targeted  the  "drug  war"  on  the  Nor- 
folk State  Universities  of  America,  leaving 
the  UVAs  as  safe  havens  for  users  and  dis- 
tributors, for  much  too  long. 

Some  in  Charlottesville  complain  that  the 
raids  tarnish  the  whole  university's  reputa- 
tion. Now  they  understand  that  when  the 
drug  busters  were  arresting  mostly  black 
kids,  they  were  ruining  the  reputation  of  all 
of  black  America's  youngsters. 

The  war  on  drugs  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  America  than  the  desert 
ftacas  that  Is  being  so  widely  celebrated.  A 
generation  of  our  youngsters  is  in  more  peril 
in  our  trait  houses  than  was  ever  the  case  in 
the  sands  of  Arabia. 

It's  easier  politically  to  fight  the  drug  war 
on  some  ugly  city  street  rather  than  on  some 
deceivingly  beautiful  campus.  But  I  applaud 
the  drug  warriors  if  they  finally  have  decided 
to  fight  the  drug  problem  wherever  they  find 
it. 


KEVIN  L.  BENSINGER  ATTAINS 
EAGLE  SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  bibute  to  Mr.  Kevin  L.  Bensinger  who  will 
be  honored  by  Boy  Scout  Troop  124  of 
Onwgsburg  on  April  28,  1991,  for  earning  the 
prestigkxis  Eagle  Scout  Award.  I  wouM  just 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  point  out  some  of 
Kevin's  fine  achievements. 

As  a  Boy  Scout,  Kevin  has  attained  the 
highest  award  possUe  through  his  dedkation 
and  commitiDent  to  the  spirit  of  scouting.  For 
over  10  years,  Kevin  has  given  many  hours  of 
his  day  to  the  community,  offering  his  time 
seMessly  so  that  others  may  benefiL  Recently, 
he  and  his  felk>w  Scout  members  spent  260 
hours  working  in  the  Drehersville  Evangelk:al 
Cemetery  restoririg  headstones.  Kevin's  ex- 
treme hard  work  in  this  and  ottier  endeavors 
earned  him  the  Hometown  USA  Award  in 
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1989,  Arrow  of  Light  Award,  International 
Scouting  Award.  Kevin  exemplifies  the  self-re- 
liance, patiiotism.  and  courage,  ¥»hich  Scout- 
ing teaches  to  all  Boy  Scouts. 

I  know  my  colleagues  wM  agree  that  Kevin 
Bensinger  deserves  our  commerxlation  on  the 
fkxx  of  the  House  as  he  receives  his  Eagle 
Scout  Award. 


A  SALUTE  TO  DAVID  CAMPBELL 

HON.  RKK  SAmORUM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
draw  the  Congress'  attention  to  the  exerrplary 
courage  exhibited  by  Davkl  Campbell,  of  Beth- 
el Park,  PA,  and  his  family. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  may  be  over  for  us, 
but  it  is  nrt  yet  over  for  the  Campbells.  David 
Campbel,  a  staff  sergeant  with  the  14th  Quar- 
termaster Detachment,  was  critically  injured  in 
the  Iraqi  Scud  missile  attack  on  Dhahran, 
Saudi  Arabia  on  February  25.  Gamely  fighting 
for  his  life  despite  a  punctured  lung  and  other 
serious  Injuries,  Davki  has  recovered  well 
erxHjgh  to  retum  to  the  United  States  and  con- 
tinue this  fight  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medial 
Center.  The  personal  courage  he  exNbited 
wtien  I  recently  visited  him  ttiere  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  American. 

Davkj's  wife,  GaN,  and  their  daughters,  Jerv 
nifer  and  Julie,  have  shown  incredHsle  perse- 
verance through  this  taial,  whKh  included  a  10- 
day  wait  before  they  vi«re  able  to  obtain  timely 
infomiation  on  his  condition.  Their  unfailing 
courage  was  an  inspiration  to  me  and  rein- 
forced my  desire  to  do  everything  possUe  for 
them,  including  helping  the  Campbells  travel 
to  Davkfs  ttedside  in  Bahrain.  His  family's 
faittifulrtess  and  tove  undoubtedly  t^as  played 
a  major  role  in  his  recuperation. 

In  addrtkxi,  ttie  community  of  Betfwl  Park 
lias  t)een  most  ger>erous  in  its  personal  and  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  Campbell  family.  Rus 
Howard  of  the  Campbells'  church.  Bethel  Parte 
mayor  Reno  Virgili,  and  the  Bethel  Parte 
School  District  responded  with  immediate  as- 
sistance. 

On  behalf  of  the  Congress,  I  wish  to  convey 
our  appreciation  for  the  CampbeNs'  invakiable 
service  to  our  country,  along  with  our  hope  for 
Davkfs  complete  and  speedy  recovery.    | 


PRESERVE  ORIGINAL  INTENT  OF 
THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
tMcentennial  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  CommisskKi  on  the  Bicenterv 
nial  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  I  cele- 
brate ttie  adoption  of  this  great  document  I 
nonettieless  remain  concerned  ttiat  some  of 
the  1 0  amendments  that  comprise  the  Bit  of 
Rights  from  time  to  time  come  under  attack  by 
indivkluals,  interest  groups,  legislators,  and 
courts. 
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WHh  this  thought  in  mind,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  column  by  Walter  WHIiams,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  George  Mason  Univer- 
sity, which  appeared  in  the  April  9.  1991. 
issue  of  ttie  Washington  Times.  It  is  pragmatic 
and  informed  thoughts  like  those  of  Dr.  Wil- 
iams  tfiat  wiH  prove  vital  in  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve tfie  original  intent  of  tfie  Framers.  and 
thereby  the  freedoms  of  the  American  people, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

[From  the  Washingrton  Times.  Apr.  9, 1961] 

Celebration  ...  or  a  Requiem? 

(By  Walter  Williams) 

Passed  in  1791.  this  year  we  celebrate  tbe 
Bill  of  Rights  bicentennial.  My  question  is: 
Shouldn't  it  be  a  requiem  instead?  Let's  see 
how  some  of  the  rights  of  the  original  10 
amendments  have  been  surreptitiously  re- 
pealed. 

The  Tenth  Amendment  guarantees:  "Pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people."  That's  pretty  plain 
language.  So  you  tell  me  how  the  federal 
government  can  constitutionally  mandate 
speed  limits,  control  public  schools  and 
waste-dispoeal  sites  and  make  hundreds  of 
other  edicts.  Better  yet.  try  to  think  of 
something  you  or  your  state  can  do  firee  trom 
federal  mandates. 

The  Ninth  Amendment  provides:  "The  enu- 
meration in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people."  The 
Ninth  Amendment  was  written  to  overcome 
Alexander  Hamilton's  objections  to  having  a 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  first  place.  Hamilton 
asked,  "Why  declare  that  things  shall  not  be 
done  (by  the  federal  government)  which 
there  is  no  power  to  do?"  That  makes  sense. 
Hamilton  was  simply  eisking  why  should  we 
have  a  measure  saying  that  the  government 
cannot  restrict  the  press  when  it  has  no  au- 
thorization to  do  so  in  the  flrst  place.  Hamil- 
ton's concern  was  since  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  liberties,  such  as  economic 
liberty,  politicians  and  Judges  would  rule 
that  they  were  not  protected  rights.  The 
courts  have  made  a  mockery  of  the  Ninth 
Amendment. 

We  retain  a  few  inrotections  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  but  they  are  disappearing. 
Among  its  protections  is:  A  person  cannot  be 
"compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
nese  against  himself."  Try  this.  Ask  your  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agent  whether  the 
information  on  your  tax  form  can  be  used 
against  you  in  criminal  proceedings.  Then 
ask  whether  you  are  constitutionally  re- 
quired to  give  that  information.  Fifth 
Amendment  provisions  explain  why  we  have 
the  charade  of  "voluntary  tax  compliance." 
That  way.  when  you  api)ear  in  tax  court  and 
ask  that  your  tax  form  be  inadmissible  as 
evidence  under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  the 
judge  will  say,  "Sorry,  you  voluntarily  gave 
the  information." 

The  Fifth  Amendment  also  provides:  "Nor 
■hall  iirivate  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation."  Not  only  have 
the  courts  made  a  mockery  of  that  provision, 
they  permit,  as  in  a  Hawaii  case,  taking  of 
private  property  for  private  use.  The  courts 
deny  some  owners  of  private  property  the 
right  to  rase  it  and  build  another  building. 
They  deny  landowners  the  right  to  chop 
down  trees  on  their  own  land. 

TiM  Second  Amendment  guarantees  "the 
right  of  the  iwople  to  keep  and  bear  arms." 
TiM  Beoond  Amendment  is  not  a  deer-hunt- 
lag  or  dnck-huntlng  amendment.  It  affords 
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us  soAe  protection  against  wanna-be-ty- 
rants.  flie  people  leading  the  attack  on  the 
Secondl  Amendment  are  the  very  people  who 
want  te  control  greater  portions  of  our  lives 
and  restrict  our  f^edoms.  Therefore,  part  of 
their  agenda  is  to  first  disarm  us.  I  don't 
know  a^ut  you.  but  whenever  you  hear  that 
the  government  has  taken  Williams'  weap- 
ons, you'll  know  that  Williams  is  dead. 

Any  bicentennial  celebration  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  is  almost  a  hoax.  Almost,  because  we 
still  hi  ive  freedoms  envied  by  most  of  the 
world;  but  they  are  under  siege.  The  only 
rally  I'  11  attend  is  one  tht  has  a  stated  agen- 
da Ilka  "Rally  for  Full  Restoration  of  Our 
Bill  of  Rights." 


IN 


A  BI  IGHT  roEA  FOR  CHILD  CARE 


HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
■  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Apnl  16,  1991 

done  by  senior  citizens  in  tfie  field  of  day  care. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  seniors  across  the 
land  who  are  considering  getting  involved  in 
day  care  services. 

At  ttie  same  time,  it  would  greatly  assist 
worMng  families.  It  would  also  benefit  the  chil- 
dren immensely,  offering  them  close  contact 
with  knowledgeable,  caring  senk>rs  while  ttieir 
parents  areiat  work. 

I  am  profiosing  a  timely  idea  to  address  our 
day  care  shortage.  A  program  training  senior 
citi2ens  to  work  in  day  care  centers  is  already 
under  way  in  my  district.  By  involving  seniors 
in  day  car0,  we  will  tap  an  underused  re- 
source and  [provide  our  chikJren  with  first  class 
k)ve  and  care.  We  will  advance  communna- 
tkxis  betw4en  ttie  two  generattons.  We  will 
help  suppWment  eklerty  income.  And  we  will 
provide  wofking  families  with  a  much-needed 
service.  I  u^e  my  colleagues  to  support  it  and 
become  a  dosponsor. 


Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  (^UARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  major 
shortage  of  affordable,  quality  day  care  in  this 
country  This  is  a  pressing  problem  that  we  all 
recogrwEe,  txjt  we  r>eed  more  creative  kjeas 
on  hovHto  address  the  issue. 

Tfier*  is  also  a  large,  untapped  labor  pool 
with  ti>e  experience,  patience,  and  under- 
starxlinta  tfiat  chiklren  need.  Tfiat  labor  pool  is 
our  senor  citizen  populatkm. 

With  [this  in  mind.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today,  ifvhk^h  will  match  up  mllikins  of  chikfren 
in  nee^  of  day  care  with  millions  of  senkir 
Americans  wfio  can  provkJe  that  care. 

My  mi.  the  Older  Americans  Chiki  Care  Em- 
ptoymant  AmerxJments  of  1 991 .  woukj  author- 
ize th9  Seaetary  of  Labor  to  create  dem- 
onstration projects  to  emptoy  senk)r  citizens  in 
provkJiag  day  care.  Ttie  Secretary  woukJ  offer 
grants  to  initiate  these  programs  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  natkyiwkle.  They  woukl  target  at 
least  2S  percent  of  tfieir  programs  toward  k>w- 
incoma  families— the  people  wfio  need  this 
help  the  most. 

Economk:  changes  and  changes  in  family 
work  hat>its  have  boosted  the  number  of  moth- 
ers of  small  children  In  the  work  force.  But  the 
need  for  quality  day  care  has  far  outpaced  its 
avallatjiity.  Children  are  not  getting  tfie  care 
they  n4ed. 

Man^  families  must  forego  ttie  needed  in- 
come of  two  working  parents,  while  otfiers 
must  (depend  on  relatives  to  help  out  Some 
chikjrefi  are  even  being  left  unattended.  This 
is  alairning  and  wfidty  unnecessary  in  this 
great  ijatk>n.  And  tfie  prot)lem  will  only  get 
worse  unless  we  act  now. 

Meafiwhile,  our  growing  senior  citizen  popu- 
lace isioften  underutilized  and  ignored  by  soci- 
ety up6n  tfieir  retirement  That  is  very  unfortu- 
nate, l^r.  Speaker.  Tfiey  represent  to  our  Na- 
tx)n  a  ^ighly  experienced  resource.  Most  serv 
iors  have  raised  children  of  tfieir  own.  Tfiey 
have  pe  experience  and  the  k>ve.  Tfiey  are 
fiealtfiibr,  more  educated,  and  are  living  kinger 
tfian  9/eT  before.  Yet,  as  medk^al  bills  and 
other  expenses  go  through  tfie  roof,  more  and 
more  seniors  are  turning  to  postretirement  em- 
pk>ym#nt  to  help  ease  tfie  burdens  of  tfieir 
goldeni  years. 

My  ^11  gives  tfiem  tfiat  opportunity. 

In  alkJItion,  it  adds  the  incentive  of  exempt- 
ing fro  n  tfie  Social  Security  earnings  test  work 


CREDIT 


ION  EASES  LOANS  FOR 
ITARY  PERSONNEL 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  POUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"uesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  WYI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago,  credit]  unkms  from  all  over  the  Natk)n 
gatfiered  ir^  Washington,  DC,  for  their  annual 
conventk)n.i 

During  njy  visit  with  tfie  Oregon  delegatk>n, 
Linda  L  ^ton,  the  general  manager  of  ttie 
Pacific  Norifiwest  Federal  Credit  Unkxi  in  my 
congressional  distrk:t,  brought  to  my  attentkKi 
a  program  her  board  had  Instituted  for  military 
personnel  wfio  had  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  program  k>wers  to  zero  tfie  Interest  due 
on  all  kjara  to  tfwse  wfio  were  called  to  duty. 

Tfie  Pac^ic  Northwest  board  wanted  to  do 
its  part  to  ^lonor  our  men  and  women  in  tfie 
arrried  services  wtio've  made  some  tremerv 
dous  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  hope  that  otfier  credit  unions  will  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  Pacifk:  Nortfiwest  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

The  OreAonian  described  in  more  detail  tfie 
commendable  efforts  of  this  credit  uraon  in  tfie 
folk}wing  amcie: 

Credit  UiJion  Does  Its  Brr  for  the  Troops 
i   (By  Bill  MacKenzle) 

Pacific  Northwest  Federal  Oedit  Union 
has  decided  to  go  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to 
support  the  troope  in  the  Middle  E&st. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Portland  credit  union's 
board  apprbved  lowering  to  zero  the  interest 
due  on  air  loans  to  military  personnel  serv- 
ing in  th^  Persian  Oulf.  It  also  agreed  to 
allow  thera  to  halt  payments  on  loans  until 
they  are  released  ftom  active  duty. 

David  AOnstrong.  board  president,  said  the 
policy  affected  about  J46.000  in  loans  to  six 
credit  unidn  members.  The  loans  are  of  sev- 
eral types  I  including  car  and  home-equity 
loans. 

Armstroi  ig  said  the  credit  union  had  adopt- 
ed the  policy  after  reviewing  its  obligation 
under  fediiral  law  to  reduce  loan  interest 
rates  for  nilitary  personnel. 

Under  tie  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940,  reservists  and  members  of 
the  NatioOal  Guard  who  are  called  up  for  ac- 
tive duty  &X)m  civilian  employment  are  enti- 
tled   to     tiave     their    interest    rates     for 
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consumer  loans  cut  to  6  percent  during  the 
borrowers'  period  of  active  service.  Career 
servicemen  and  women  on  active  duty  also 
qualify  if  their  debt  predated  their  military 
employment.  The  difference  between  the 
going  rate  of  Interest  and  6  percent  if  for- 
feited by  the  lender. 

"It  Just  seemed  to  us  that,  given  the  finan- 
cial hardship  some  of  these  people  are  facing, 
this  was  a  small  sacrifice  for  the  members  of 
the  credit  union  to  make  to  help  with  the 
larger  sacrifice  being  made  by  these  person- 
nel," Armstrong  said. 

The  credit  union,  which  serves  principally 
federal  employees  and  their  families  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Willamette  River,  has  about 
8,400  members. 

Jim  Eberle,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Or- 
egon Credit  Union  League,  said  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  other  Oregon  credit  union  with 
a  special  program  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
Pacific  Northwest. 


REMEMBERING  SENATOR  JOHN  O. 
TOWER 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  knew 
John  Tower— ttvjse  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  him  on  t>ehaif  of  our 
country  and  the  State  of  Texas-^were 
shocked  and  sadderted  to  learn  of  his  death 
earlier  this  month.  WNIe  his  family  and  friends 
wil  continue  to  mourn  his  passing,  and  that  of 
his  betoved  daughter,  Marian,  they  can  ttfce 
comfort  from  the  fact  Ittat  John  Tower  made  a 
significant  conlributnn  to  improving  his  country 
arxJ  his  State  for  more  tfian  ttiree  decades. 

John  Tower  accomplished  many  things  dur- 
ing his  23  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  in  the 
years  teNowing  his  retirement  from  that  body. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  during  the  first  4  years  of  the 
Reagan  administratton,  John  Tower  helped  to 
rebuild  America's  defenses  that  had  been  al- 
towed  to  dedine  during  the  I970's.  It  was  in 
part  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  that  the  United 
States  was  able  to  undertake,  and  win,  the 
Just-conduded  Operation  Desert  Storm  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time  and  with  so  little  toss  of 
Amertoan  lives. 

He  helped  reduce  the  threat  of  nudear  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unfon,  serving  as  one  of  three  United  States 
negoftetors  to  the  strategic  amis  limilatton 
tato  in  1985  and  1986.  It  is  in  part  as  a  result 
of  his  efforts  that  the  Soviet  Unton  and  the 
UnMad  States  today  find  themselves  con- 
centraMng  leas  on  how  to  destroy  one  another, 
and  more  on  how  to  wortc  oonstmctively  to- 
galher  for  a  better  and  more  peaceful  vrarld. 

And  It  was  John  Tower,  in  1961  and  for  a 
quarter  osniury  thereafter,  who  helped  to  cr»- 
ale  and  presided  over  a  Republic  Party  that 
had  barely  exittod  in  Texas  until  his  upeei 
ataclkm  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, Texas  today  is  kuly  a  twoiwty  Stale  of- 
fering cttzana  dearer,  and  more  abundant,  po- 
Mcal  chdoaa  1h«i  they  would  have  had  be- 
fore John  Toww's  dacion  to  the  Senate. 

John  Tower  wras  a  man  of  principle  who  had 
one  and  only  one  goal  throughout  his  dMirv 
gulahad  Senate  cwaer  To  do  the  best  that  he 
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possibly  could  for  his  betoved  state  of  Texas 
and  for  his  country.  At  a  time  when  race-bait- 
ing was  still  a  powerful  tod  exercised  by  some 
political  candklates  in  the  South,  John  Tower 
resisted  that  tactto— preferring  instead  to  calnv 
ly  and  arttcuiariy  dncuss  his  views  on  eco- 
nomic, intematxxial,  arxl  pdittoal  issues  of  the 
day  without  rancor  or  bigotry.  Through  his 
hard  wori<  in  the  Senate  and  by  his  calm  and 
dignified  demeanor,  John  Tower  earned  the 
confklence  and  respect  of  all  Texans— end 
that  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  we  returned  him 
to  the  Senate  in  this  three  reelectxxi  cam- 
paigns. Pertiaps  that  is  why  so  many  pditical 
leaders  in  Texas  of  both  parties  and  of  ail 
idedogies  jdned  together  in  saluting  his  ac- 
complishments, arKi  nxMjming  his  toss,  wtien 
ttiey  learned  ttie  tragic  news  of  his  death. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  almost  unlimited  en- 
ergy. It  was  John  Tower  wtw,  just  monttis 
after  tosing  a  txuising  senatorial  campaign  to 
Lyndon  Johnson,  reentered  the  pditical  arena, 
campaigned  tireless,  defeated  70  other  can- 
dklates in  tt>e  special  electton,  and  instantly 
turned  Texas  into  a  two-party  State.  It  was 
Jotm  Tower  wtw,  fdtowing  his  retirement  from 
ttie  Senate,  lectured  at  Southern  Mettxxlist 
University,  served  as  a  presidentially-ap- 
pdnted  international  arms  negotiator,  chaired 
a  commisston  charged  with  investigating  the 
Reagan  administratton's  handling  of  the  Iran- 
Con^  affair,  and  formed  and  operated  a  high- 
ly successful  management  consulting  firm  in 
Dallas. 

There  was  much  else  that  John  Tower 
wanted  to  do  for  his  country,  and  ttiere  was 
much  more  he  couto  have  done  for  his  country 
had  God  simply  given  him  more  time  on  tliis 
Earth  with  us.  But  his  legacy  serves  as  an  in- 
spiratton  to  aH  Texans,  and  all  Americans. 
John  Tower  wiH  be  sorely  missed  toy  Itiose  of 
us  who  toved  and  respected  and  woriced  with 
him.  As  we  remember  his  many  successes 
and  aocompKstiments,  and  as  we  cherish  his 
memory,  we  also  ask  God  to  took  after  his 
family,  giving  them  comfort  and  strength  in  this 
time  of  toss  and  sadness. 


HONORING  MR.  AND  MRS.  IRVINO 
PHILLIPS  ON  THEIR  50TH  WED- 
DING ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irving  Phillips  of  Whitestone,  NY, 
who  celebrated  their  SOth  wedding  anniversary 
on  March  29, 1991. 

Inrfng  PhflUpe  senwd  honorably  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  Worid  War  II.  For  his  herdc  efforts  in 
the  European  and  Padfk:  theaters,  he  re- 
ceived five  ribiMns  and  two  brorue  stars.  Ir- 
ving is  a  man  with  gdden  hands  who  has 
used  them  to  create,  first  as  a  carpenter  and 
home  bulkier,  and  then  as  a  set  buUder  and 
propertyman  for  televiston.  movies,  and  the 
Broadway  stage. 

Ftorenoe  PhHNpe  has  devoted  her  Nfe  to  her 
family  and  has  spent  counHaas  volunteer 
hours  woridng  for  aducatton.  her  community, 
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and  also  the  B'nai  B'rith  Anti-Oefamation 
League.  At  the  age  of  54,  Ftorence  attained 
her  bachekx  of  sdenoe  degree  in  order  to 
teach  health  educattoa  Together,  Irving  and 
Ftorence  are  the  proud  parents  of  three  chi- 
dren:  Stephen,  Sandra,  and  Maria;  and  the 
grandparents  of  Denny  and  Brandon. 

Now  ttiat  they  are  both  retired,  ttiey  are  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  their  lifetong  labors  witti  vis- 
its around  the  country  to  their  chikjren  and 
grandchikjren,  wortd  travels,  community  serv- 
toe,  and  activities  in  the  I4ew  Yort(  City  area. 
Also,  ttiey  have  the  freedom  to  rest.  rdax.  and 
enjoy  the  life  that  this  country  has  been  aUe 
to  offer  them.  In  ttiis  day  arxJ  age  wtien  so 
many  events  are  short-lived,  it  is  remart(able 
and  inspiring  to  hear  of  a  couple  like  Innng 
and  Ftorence  Phillips  celebrating  50  years  of 
marriage.  I  ask  my  cdleagues  in  the  House  d 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  wishing  the  Phi- 
lips many  more  happy  years  together. 


DESIGN  PROTECTION 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OFCAUFORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  introducing  the  "Design  Prolectton  Ad  d 
1991."  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  our  dMin- 
guished  majority  and  minority  leaders,  Mr. 
Gephardt  and  Mr.  Michel.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  have  cosponsoring  this  legisiatton  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  d  the  Judeiary  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Fish.  We  have  made  several  changes 
in  the  bill  based  on  the  3  days  d  hearings 
heto  during  the  last  Congress.  In  each  in- 
stance ttie  ctianges  were  made  to  furttier  nar- 
row the  appKcatton  of  ttie  bill  and  to  darify 
certain  other  provistons. 

While  there  were  a  number  d  modMcattons. 
the  three  major  changes  are  first,  substituting 
ttie  word  "originar  for  ttie  word  "industrial," 
second,  a  dariftoatton  of  the  Internal  arvVor 
hard  parts  interfit  exduston,  and  Itiird,  a  fur- 
ther protedton  for  ttie  retaiers. 

During  hearings  d  last  Congress  the  bits 
were  crtttoized  as  being  too  broad  in  coverage 
by  the  use  d  the  word  "industriar  to  describe 
the  type  d  design  protected.  In  an  attempt  to 
clarify  and  somewtiat  narrow  its  scope,  ttie 
word  "industrial"  was  dropped.  During  Itiose 
hearings  the  Copyright  Office  suggested  a  re- 
turn to  ttie  use  d  ttie  word  "omamentaT  as  a 
way  to  narrow  ttie  appWcation  d  the  protec- 
tton.  The  problem  with  that  approach,  as  we 
see  tt,  is  it  may  be  too  narrowing  and  confus- 
ing to  the  pubUc. 

"Omamentality"  is  presenlty  defined  by  a 
body  d  case  law  relating  to  the  palentebiity  d 
certain  designs  under  existing  patent  law.  The 
difftouKy  in  obtaining  these  design  patents  and 
enforcing  them  is  one  d  the  probtoms  in- 
tended to  be  ad(*eased  by  this  b«.  The  ex- 
pense and  delay  in  securing  effective  design 
patent  protodton  today  rasuRs  from  the  fad 
that  the  Patent  Offtoa  must  examine  each  ^>- 
plcalion  to  determine  whether  It  meets  poorty 
deinad  and  inconaialant  teala  one  d  which  la 
omamentality.  This  has  dtooouragad  moat  de- 
signere  from  seeking  prolactton  under  exMng 
patent  law.  Although  the  redraft  is  intended  to 
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narrow  the  bill's  application,  the  use  of  the 
lenn  "omamental"  may  be  too  restrictive. 
Therefore,  ttie  new  bil  drops  the  word  "indus- 
triar  and  substitutes  and  defines  the  word 
"original.''  That  coupled  with  the  exclusions 
contained  in  section  1002  nanows  the  scope 
o(  the  bin. 

The  standard  of  originality  used  in  the  bill  is 
similar  to  that  presentty  used  in  copyright  law. 
Urxler  ttw  t}ill,  to  be  original  the  design  must 
be  a  creative  endeavor  of  the  designer  and 
provide  a  distinguishable  variation  over  prior 
woi1(  which  is  more  than  merely  trivial  and  has 
not  twen  copied  from  arwther  source.  There 
are  other  requirements  as  weH  that  actually 
make  the  staiidard  used  In  ttie  bill  higher  ttian 
the  present  copyright  standard  of  originality. 
For  example,  an  article  must  be  useful,  and  It 
must  not  be  staple  or  commonplace.  The  de- 
sign must  also  be  something  that  is  not  starxl- 
aid,  common,  prevalent  or  ordinary. 

The  definition  of  "original"  coupled  with  the 
ordinary  arxj  commonplace  language  will  ex- 
clude many  Items  from  protection.  In  addition, 
there  is  language  in  tfw  bill  ttiat  addresses 
other  significant  exclusions.  The  language  in 
section  1002(4)  provides  that  if  the  design  of 
an  item  is  dictated  by  its  function,  the  design 
is  not  protected.  That  section  also  says  that 
designs  or  shapes  of  the  mechanical  Interface/ 
interfit — must-fit— portion  of  an  item  is  also  not 
protectable.  This  language  will  assure  that 
aftermarket  parts  manufacturers  can  continue 
to  effectively  compete  with  tfte  origir^  equip- 
ment manufacturer. 

The  third  area  of  change  relates  to  retailers 
and  their  concern  over  inadvertent  liability  for 
items  sold  that  would  infringe  a  design  pro- 
tacted  under  the  biU.  A  new  subsectkxi  "(b)" 
of  sectnn  1021  was  added  to  the  bill.  That 
new  language  wouW  provkle  ttiat  a  retailer 
wtx>  suffers  damage  liy  reason  of  Injurx^tive 
relief  wrongfulty  obtained  urxler  the  bill  has  a 
cause  of  action  against  the  applicant  to  re- 
cover damages  and  reasonable  attorney's 
fees.  The  language  used  in  ttie  bill  is  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  Antipiracy  Act  of  1984. 
The  administratnn  too  is  committed  to  improv- 
ing the  protectton  of  intellectual  property 
worWwkto.  It  is  Important,  therefore,  ttiat  we 
adequately  protect  all  forms  of  Intellectual 
property  at  home.  Ouesttons  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  design  patent  law  have  been 
raised  since  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Vhe  Patent 
System  in  1966.  As  recently  as  1989,  the  Su- 
preme Court  noted  that.  "It  is  for  Congress  to 
determine  If  the  present  system  of  design  [arxJ 
utility]  patents  is  ineffectual  in  promoting  ttie 
useful  arts  in  the  context  of  Industrial  design." 
(SorMD  Boats  v.  TTiundlsr  Craft  Boats,  109  S. 
CL  971  (1969)). 

Under  the  design  patent  law,  designs  must 
meet  the  H-suited  test  of  obvtousness.  Fre- 
quertfly  they  cannol  be  secured  quKkly 
eraugh  to  prevent  piracy  of  short-lived  popular 
designs:  they  are  relatively  expensive  and  are 
dMicull  to  enforce. 

The  probtom  in  obtaining  design  patents 
and  entordng  them  in  ttie  courts  results  from 
dNRcuify  in  applying  ttie  statutory  test  of  obvi- 
ousness. This  concept,  wtiich  is  a  basic  part 
of  the  U.S.  patent  law,  is  il-suited  to  designs. 
A  recert  stiidy  of  cases  reported  from  1975 
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ttirougl|  1986  showed  that  only  42  percent  of 
the  litig^ed  design  patents  were  hekj  valid. 

The  expense  of  ot>tainlng  design  patents 
today  results  primarily  from  the  fact  that  the 
Patent  jand  Trademark  Office  must  examine 
each  a|3piicatk>n  to  determine  whettier  it  is 
"new,  original,  and  ornamental"  in  additfon  to 
being  ^nobvkHJS.  Because  of  examinatfon 
proceedings,  sut>stantial  legal  assistance  is 
generaly  required  to  otitain  a  design  patent. 
This  results  in  expenses  far  greater  ttian  re- 
quired for  copyright-type  registration  where  no 
examlnetkxi  other  ttian  as  to  formalities  is  per- 
formed. 

At  the  present  time  it  takes  about  32  months 
to  obtain  a  design  patent.  Until  the  patent  Is 
grante4  the  designer  or  manufacturer  maritets 
the  design  at  his  peril,  subject  to  Its  tieing 
freely  oopied.  The  alternative,  withhokjing  the 
design  from  the  market  until  ttie  patent  issues. 
Is  Impr^ctKal  In  many  Industries  where  styles 
change!  rapidly  and  may  even  be  seasonal. 

In  addition,  statistk^  lndk:ate  ttiat  ttie  nunv 
ber  of  design  patents  Issued  In  ttie  United 
States  is  small  In  comparison  to  the  numt>er  of 
design  reglstratkms  issued  in  other  Industrially 
devefoped  countries.  For  example,  in  calendar 
year  19B9,  ttie  United  States  granted  a  total  of 
6,000  design  patents,  while  Japan  Issued 
32.000  registratfons.  West  Germany  85,000, 
and  France  25,000.  Many  feel  that  this  Illus- 
trates ttie  Ineffectiveness  of  our  design  patent 
system. 

Slnc^  ttie  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Mazer  v.  Stein  (347  U.S.  201),  the  Copyright 
Office  has  accepted  certain  registrations  for 
design^  embodied  in  useful  artk;les  so  king  as 
ttiey  neet  ttie  criterion  of  the  design  t>eing 
separalMe  from  the  useful  artnle.  Thus,  copy- 
right protectkMi  Is  now  avallatrfe  for  designs  of 
such  ttiings  as  printed  textiles  and  jewelry.  But 
under  the  criterion,  copyright  protectkin  is  not 
available  for  designs  of  such  things  as  fur- 
niture, ofTice  equipment,  housetiokl  appli- 
ances, utensils  and  containers,  ptiotographic 
machines,  electrical  and  electronk:  apparatus, 
ligtitlng' and  plumbing  fixtures,  gymnastk:  and 
sports  equipment,  and  luggage,  just  to  name 
a  few.  Moreover,  some  commentators  have 
argued  that  the  length  of  protection  provkJed 
t)y  ttie  copyrigtit  law  Is  inappropriate  for  some 
original  designs.  Also,  innocent  sellers  and 
distritxjtors  of  pirated  copies  of  designs  can  tie 
llat)le  as  Infringers  under  the  copyright  law. 

The  |>roposed  tiill  would  provide  a  new  form 
of  protection  for  designs  of  useful  artk;les — 
protectl^  having  a  shorter  term  than  copy- 
right. t$ik)red  to  protect  sellers  and  distribu- 
tors, (^kdt,  inexpensive,  and  more  reliatile 
ttian  design  patents.  The  bill  woukf  have  fea- 
tures Irt  common  with  txith  ttie  patent  law  arxl 
ttie  cofjyrigtit  law.  Ttie  term  of  protectkm 
woukj  i>e  10  years.  This  term  would  be  similar 
in  lenglh  to  ttie  14  years  of  protectk>n  avall- 
aUe  under  ttie  design  patent  law  txjt  much 
shorter  than  the  life  of  ttie  author  plus  50 
years  oopyright  term. 

Ttie  requirements  for  obtaining  protectton 
are  more  similar  to  copyright  law  ttian  to  pat- 
ent law.  Ttie  relative  ease  of  securing  protec- 
tton sh^uM  eliminate  many  of  ttie  problems  irv 
volved  In  securing  design  patents.  Ttie  biN 
woukJ  provkle  only  protectton  against  copying 
of  the  registered  design. 
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Protecttort  woukl  begin  eittier  on  ttie  date  of 
registratton  or  on  ttie  date  the  design  Is  first 
made  put)li$,  whtehever  occurs  first  If  the  de- 
sign is  not  registered  within  1  year  from  ttie 
date  it  is  first  made  pubik:,  protectton  under 
the  bill  would  be  tost  The  bill  requires  that  ttie 
design  tie  original  and  fixed  in  a  useful  arttofe. 
This  is  Intended  to  deny  protection  to  mere 
paper  desidns.  Protectton  woukl  also  be  urv 
availabto  fof  a  design  whtoh  Is  staple  or  com- 
monplace dr  different  from  a  stapte  or  com- 
monplace (Resign  only  in  insignificant  details, 
or  for  a  design  dtoteted  solely  tiy  a  utilitarian 
function  of  tie  arttole  ttiat  embodies  It.  The  bill 
woukl  also  exclude  protection  for  designs 
composed  of  three  dimenskinal  shapes  and 
surfaces  wlfi  respect  to  apparel. 

Ttie  provistons  of  the  tiill  are  Intended  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  obtaining  protectton 
qutokly  and  Inexpensively.  The  Administrator 
woukl  determine  whettier  ttie  design  "on  Its 
face"  qualifies  for  protection.  It  woukl  be  un- 
necessary to  corxluct  a  search  of  existing  de- 
signs since  novelty  Is  not  a  prerequisite  to  pro- 
tectton urKfer  ttie  bill. 

Relief  against  eittier  Infringement  or  a  final 
refusal  by  the  Administrator  to  register  ttie  de- 
sign woukl  he  t>y  civil  action.  In  order  to  obtain 
qutok  relief^  an  appHcant  woukl  have  the  op- 
tton  of  securing  a  determination  on  ttie  issues 
of  registratiility  and  Infringement  in  ttie  same 
action.  Any  aspect  of  an  infringement  dispute 
coukl  be  settled  by  artiitration. 

The  tiill  oontains  a  nuntoer  of  provistons  in- 
suring protection  of  ttie  puiilk:.  Any  person  be- 
lieving  he  would  be  damaged  by  a  registratton 
woukl  be  permitted  to  apply  to  ttie  Adminis- 
trator for  canceHatton  of  ttie  registratton  on  the 
ground  that  ttie  design  is  not  entitled  to  pro- 
tection un(j^r  the  law.  A  design  owner  wtto 
omits  ttie  required  design  notice  could  not  tie 
awarded  damages  for  infringement  whtoh  oc- 
curred t>efore  ttie  infiinger  received  actual  no- 
tice that  tti*  design  is  protected.  Sellers  and 
distritxjtors  of  infringing  articles  would  be  ex- 
empt from  liability  under  ttie  bill,  provided  ttiey 
tiad  rwt  indjced  manufacture  of  ttie  infringing 
article  or  acted  In  colluston  with  ttie  manufac- 
turer, and  providing  that  ttiey  disclosed  ttie 
source  of  tt{s  articles  being  sold  or  distritxjted. 
An  illustration  or  ptoture  of  a  protected  design 
In  an  advertisement,  newspaper,  motion  pic- 
ture and  ttie  like  would  not  constitute  an  in- 
fringement. The  bill  woukJ  provkle  penalties  for 
fraudulentiyi  obtaining  protection,  and  for  de- 
ceptively marking  articles  with  ttie  design  no- 
tice. 

We  tiavel  requested  early  hearings  on  this 
bill.  We  ar^  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
move  qutoMy  through  the  House  and  Senate 
and  becomf  law  this  Congress. 


;UTE  TO  EDWIN  LESLIE 
RAHN 


HON.  TOM  LAMOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVBS 

tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  LAI^OS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satunjay, 
April  20,  of  this  year,  ttie  community  of  San 
Mateo,  CA j  will  honor  Edwin  Leslie  Rahn,  the 
retired  tiartk>rmaster  of  Coyote  Point  Marina. 
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This  occasion  provides  me  with  an  opportunity 
to  pubiicty  state  my  sincere  admiration  for  this 
exceptional  irvjividual.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  paying  trtxjte  to  him  today. 

Las  has  led  an  extraordinary  and  fruitful  life. 
Bom  in  Oradell.  NJ,  in  1927,  he  entered  the 
Navy  after  graduating  from  high  school  in 
1945.  Upon  finishing  his  2^/^  year  tour  in 
1948,  he  married  the  former  Mary  Frances 
Donohue.  That  same  year  he  entered  Union 
College  and  received  his  degree  in  mathe- 
matics in  1951. 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  Les  again  served 
his  country.  He  entered  Officer  Candidate 
School  in  ^4ew  London,  CT,  finished  secorxj  in 
his  dass  arxj  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  November  1952. 
After  several  tours  in  the  North  Attantic  aboard 
a  327-foot  Coast  Guard  cutter,  Les  applied  for 
aviation  training.  He  learned  to  fly  in  the  Navy 
PBM,  a  twin-engine  seaplane. 

When  Les  graduated  from  Advanced  Flight 
at  Corpus  Christi  anA  received  his  wings,  he 
acquired  one  of  ttie  highest  standard  scores 
ever  recorded  at  ttie  training  center.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  appointment,  Les  was  awarded 
an  OutstarKfng  Achievement  Award  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Many  of  Les'  flying  missions  with  ttie  Coast 
Guard  were  extremely  challenging,  arxj  there 
is  orw  story  in  particular  he  enjoys  telling.  One 
night,  a  young  Alaskan  boy  was  run  over  by 
a  trud(  and  was  barely  diriging  to  life.  The  boy 
was  not  expected  to  survive  ttte  night  if  he 
could  not  get  to  the  hospital  miles  away.  Les 
was  ast(ed  to  fly  his  Grumman  amphit)ian  into 
an  inaccessit)ie  and  unlit  airport  to  evacuate 
ttie  injured  youth.  He  came  ttvough  and  ttie 
boy  sunnved.  For  his  exceptional  performance, 
E.&tm\  Leslie  Rahn  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross. 

In  1973,  after  a  distinguished  20-year  flying 
career  witti  ttie  Coast  Guard,  Les  decided  to 
retire  and  settte  down  in  California.  In  October 
1974,  Les  xock  on  the  job  of  hartxxmaster  at 
Coyote  Point  Marina  in  San  Mateo  County, 
where  he  could  continue  to  do  wtiat  he  does 
best:  helping  people. 

During  the  more  ttian  14  years  he  served  as 
hartxxmaster.  Les  was  dvectty  involved  in  the 
saving  of  many  Nves  off  Coyote  Point  The 
marina's  International  Orange  pabtil  boat 
ooutd  be  seen  out  on  the  Bay  many  times  dur- 
ing foul  weather  with  a  smal  disabled  boat  in 
tow.  He  also  tended  to  the  less  dramatic  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  position,  like  maintaining 
and  improving  the  facilities  at  the  marina. 
Atx>ve  al,  Les  was  a  friend  of  the  tx>ater8  and 
was  more  than  willing  to  lend  his  help  wtien  it 
was  needed.  In  retrospect,  he  says  his  was  a 
simple  job  and  only  required  the  "patience  of 
Job  and  the  wisdom  of  Sokxnon." 

Shortly  after  marrying,  Les  and  Mary  started 
a  family.  Their  first  child,  bom  in  1952,  was  a 
tovely  daughter,  Lisa  Mary.  Their  son,  David 
Leslie,  was  bom  during  Las'  tour  of  duty  in 
San  Juan.  PR. 

Sadly,  David  was  kiled  in  a  tragw  vehteto 
aocideni  in  1978.  Ten  years  later,  Les  k>8t  his 
wito  after  a  very  kxig  and  dHRcuK  illness.  It  is 
said  you  can  rightly  judge  the  character  of  a 
man  by  how  he  faces  adversity.  By  all  ac- 
oounls,  Les  is  a  man  of  inspiring  character. 

During  Mary's  Mnest,  Les  di^yed  a  devo- 
tion and  level  of  caring  that  few  couM  imagine. 
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By  day,  Les  woukj  meet  his  responsit)aities  as 
harbor  master  and  by  night,  he  would  relieve 
ttie  day  nurse  and  care  for  Mary.  He  has  often 
sakl  that  he  learned  a  great  deal  about  pa- 
tience arvj  humility  during  that  sad  time. 

In  1989,  Les  deckjed  it  was  time  to  retire 
and  enjoy  the  frijits  of  his  latxx.  He  was 
blessed  to  meet  a  kwely  lady,  Dixie  LeClair 
Anderson,  and  on  November  1,  1989,  they 
were  married.  They  have  tieen  spending  their 
summer  months  on  Lake  Tahoe  in  the  18-foot 
ski  boat  and  tiie  winter  rrxxittis  on  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  the  34-foot  Sea  Ray.  I  hope 
they  are  enjoying  every  minute  of  every  day. 

I  was  once  tokl  that  Les  never  uttered  a 
profane  word  in  his  life.  Incredtole  as  it  may 
seem,  this  exemplifies  the  kind  of  man  Les  is. 
To  me,  tie  emtxxies  the  rare  qualities  of  cour- 
age, devotion,  sb-ength,  patience,  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  U.S.  statesman,  journalist, 
and  Union  Gen.  Cari  SctHirz,  once  said 
"Ideals  dse  like  stars;  you  will  not  succeed  in 
toucNng  ttiem  with  your  hands.  But  like  the 
seafaring  man  on  ttie  desert  of  waters,  you 
choose  ttiem  as  your  guides,  and  foltowing 
ttiem  you  wiH  reach  your  destiny."  Les.  the 
kindly  seafaring  man  wtiom  we  honor  today, 
chose  kleals  as  tiis  gukles.  Ttiose  tieacons 
will  not  lead  him  astray. 


EXTEND  WraSTLEBLOWER  PRO- 
TECTION TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  EX- 
EMPT FEDERAL  CORPORATIONS 


HON.  CHARUS  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  extend  whistletikjwer 
protections  to  Government  emptoyees  wtio 
regulate  our  Nation's  banks  and  ttirifts. 

Ifs  hard  to  believe,  but  many  of  these  regu- 
lators— indmduals  wtio  oversee  industries  like 
savings  and  k>ans  that  have  t)een  ravaged  by 
waste,  fraud,  and  atxjse— are  not  covered  by 
the  Whisttebtower  Protection  Act,  the  Federal 
law  ttiat  protects  so  many  oltiers  from  retalia- 
tion for  dectosing  wrongdoing.  They  are  not 
covered  iMcause  ttiey  are  emptoyees  of  Fed- 
eral Government  corporations  wNch  are  ex- 
empt from  coverage  of  ttie  whisttetjtower  stat- 
ute. This  legislation  wouto  eliminate  ttiis  Gov- 
ernment corporation  exemption.  Similar  legis- 
lation, S.  392,  has  been  introduced  in  ttie  Serv 
ate  t>y  Senator  Levin. 

During  ttie  101st  Congress,  my  Task  Force 
on  Urgent  Fiscal  Issues  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  examined  aspects  of  ttie  savings 
and  toan  crisis  that  had  escaped  needed  at- 
tention. At  a  hearing  on  October  25,  1990,  the 
Task  Force  heard  from  two  former  Govern- 
ment regulators  wtw  attempted  to  expose  im- 
proper and  co^  activities  by  S&L's.  What 
ttiey  got  for  their  efforts  were  not  accolades, 
but  the  back  of  the  Government's  hand— they 
got  fired. 

The  two  witnesses  had  exptostve  stories  to 
tell.  One  was  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bark  ex- 
aminer who  refused  to  go  atong  with  an  at- 
tempt by  her  superiors  to  gel  her  to  change 
her  exam  report  on  a  troubled  institution  in 
favor  of  ttiat  institution.  For  refusing  to  capitu- 
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late,  she  was  fired.  The  other  whistiebtower 
was  fired  from  his  job  at  the  FSUC  after  at- 
tempting to  focus  attention  on  ttiousands  of 
miscalculations  of  adjustable  rate  toans  in  S&L 
portfoltos  throughout  the  Nation. 

S&L  examiners,  or  any  ottier  Federal  regu- 
lators shoukl  not  have  to  face  such  a  startc 
choice— trutti  or  consequences.  Anyone  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  shoukj  be 
abte  to  t)k7w  the  whistte  on  iHegalrty  and  waste 
wittxHJt  having  to  worry  ttiat  doing  so  puts 
ttieir  job  in  jeopardy. 

Surprisingly,  though,  this  is  not  ttie  case. 
Ttie  Task  Force  found  ttiat  not  only  are  many 
financial  regulators  discouraged  from  stepping 
foraraud,  but  ttiat  empk>yees  of  the  Resokjtion 
Trust  Corporation,  ttie  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  ttie  Federal  Reserve 
Board  are  not  even  covered  t>y  ttie  Wtiistte- 
btower  Protection  Act 

This  is  simply  unacceptable.  Of  all  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Federal  Government  the 
cleanup  of  ttie  ttvift  crisis  and  the  oversight  of 
ttie  flanking  industry  is  ttie  one  most  depenc}- 
ent  on  honest  courageous  regulators  wtio  can 
spot  abuses  and  do  somettiing  atxxjt  ttiem.  If 
we  tie  ttieir  hands  now,  we  wiN  only  be  using 
ours  to  write  bigger  tax  ctiecks  down  ttie  road. 

Government  corporation  emptoyees,  espe- 
cially ttiose  wtio  regulate  federally  insured 
tianks  and  ttirifts,  stiouU  t>e  covered  by  ttie 
same  wtiistiebtower  protections  ttiat  apply  to 
most  of  their  colleagues  in  Government  serv- 
ne. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAYLE  BAILEY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Spelter,  on  April  28. 
1991,  the  United  Chamtiers  of  Commerce  of 
ttie  San  Fernando  Valley  is  hosting  a  tritiute  to 
horxx  ttieir  current  presklent  Ms.  Dayie  Bai- 
ley. 

Ms.  Bailey,  a  resklent  of  Woodtend  Hills  and 
mottier  of  ttvee  ctiidren,  tias  served  in  ttie 
United  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  several 
years.  Stie  has  heW  vartous  positions,  includ- 
ing treasurer,  executive  vice  presklent  and 
preskjent  Ms.  Bailey  is  also  ttie  owner  and 
presklent  of  her  own  executive  managemert 
company  tocated  in  ttie  Misskxi  Hils  area. 

During  her  term  as  presklent  Dayle  worked 
on  many  legislative  issues,  Induitng  heaNh 
care  and  insurance  programs.  Stie  formed  a 
heattti  care  committee  to  kTwer  insurance 
costs  to  all  txisinesses  and  developed  a  spe- 
cial insurance  program  for  all  United  Ctiamber 
members. 

Ms.  Bailey's  contrtxitions  to  the  community 
are  numerous,  as  well  as  dn/erse.  Stie  created 
the  Lucky  Teal  Fund  in  honor  of  ttie  founder 
of  ttie  Pacoima  Chamber  of  Commerce  who 
was  killed  in  a  vtolent  crime  incklent  She  also 
wortced  ctosety  with  ttie  Los  Angeles  rimes 
and  ttie  League  of  Women  Voters  on  a  pro- 
posed pubUc  forum  for  ttie  gubernatorial  can- 


Ms.  Bailey's  savvy  for  fundraising  is  evklenl 
in  her  activities  for  ttw  Holy  Cross  Medkal 
Center,  ttie  Valley  Free  OMc,  and  ttie  Mtosmn 
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Hils  Chamber.  She  was  president  of  the  Mis- 
sion HWs  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  2  years, 
an  active  board  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Century  Club,  and  ttie  recipient  of  the 
Athena  Award  for  Women  of  ttie  Year  for  busi- 
ness achievernents. 

I  aak  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
laling  Dayle  Bailey  on  this  special  occasion, 
lecoynizing  her  many  contributions  to  our 
community  and  in  wishing  her  and  her  family 
continued  success  and  fulfillment  in  all  of  ttieir 
endeavors. 


SAN  DIEOO  LOSES  A  FINANCIAL 
LEADER:  BILL  FORD  RETIRES 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  VkB  to  make  note  to  ttie  House  that  Wil- 
liam F.  Ford,  a  leader  in  the  financial  services 
industry,  is  stepping  down  after  17  years  with 
Security  Pacific  Corp.,  ttie  Nation's  fifth  largest 
banking  company.  After  over  40  years  in  the 
finarKsai  services  industry,  he  is  retiring  as 
vice  chairman  of  Security  Pacific  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  the  board  and  ctuef  executive  offi- 
cer of  Security  Pacific  Financial  Sendees  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  a  group  of  some  10  companies  to- 
taling over  $14  tiillkm  In  assets,  all  based  in 
San  Diego. 

One  of  nine  ctiiUren,  he  teamed  ttie  finance 
business  from  his  father,  an  Irish  Immigrant 
wtw  came  to  America  for  a  t>etter  life.  Bom  in 
Alnny,  NY,  and  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
Ford  is  a  shining  example  of  America's  reputa- 
tkxi  as  being  ttie  land  of  opportunity. 

Ford  was  hired  by  Security  Pacific  in  1974, 
as  the  first  employee  and  presktent  of  Security 
Pacific  Finance  Corp.,  one  of  Security  Pacific's 
first  efforts  to  dhwrsify  its  nonbanking  activities 
and  gain  a  natkxial  presence.  Ttirough  later 
aoquteitions  and  dednated  management,  he 
helped  ttie  company  accumulate  $2  billion  in 
aaaets.  occupying  almost  240  offices  in  43 
States,  wHh  over  1,900  emptoyees  natnnwkle. 
In  1979,  he  demonstrated  his  commitnient  and 
high  regard  for  the  San  Diego  community  by 
oonsoidBting  and  moving  its  headquarters 
there.  In  1984,  he  was  appointed  vfoe  chair- 
man and  member  of  ttie  Office  of  ttie  Chief 
Executive  of  Security  Pacific  Corp.,  whk;h  is 
reaponsiile  for  aN  of  its  nonbanking  financial 
services  subekfaries.  Six  of  ttiese  are  now 
based  in  San  Diego,  emptoying  nearly  1,000 
people  in  San  Diego  and  another  4,000  eise- 
wrtwre  in  the  United  States  and  in  1 1  foreign 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  dh 
radors  and  various  oomnnMaes  of  Itie  Amer- 
ican Financial  Services  Assodatfon  since 
1977.  he  aaived  as  its  chairman  for  the  1986- 
87  tsim,  and  was  ttw  recipient  of  their  Distirv 
guWwd  Services  Award  in  1989.  Ttw  assoda- 
Mon^  mlaaton  is  to  promole  a  financial  industry 
wMi  inoraaaing  product  quality,  diversification, 
and  compalMveness,  ttiereby  improving  ttie 
flow  o(  banaMs  to  ttie  ptfcic 

Hto  lonQ4snn  conMiulons  to  the  industry 
hawa  helipad  to  bring  new  products  and  defiv- 
aiy  systoms  to  the   martcelplaoe,   improve 
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consunier  servkses,  and  uphokj  ttie  integrity  of 
ttie  ind^try.  In  doing  ttiis,  Mr.  Ford  has  com- 
piled a  I  lifetime  reputatfon  of  quality  financial 
service. 

But,  Bill  Ford  has  done  more  than  provkle 
emptoyment  opportunities  for  some  5,000  peo- 
ple. He  has  steered  his  efforts  and  ttiose  of 
his  employees  toward  assisting  ttie  commu- 
nities in  which  they  serve.  Under  his  leader- 
ship and  through  his  personal  commitment  to 
helping  those  less  fortunate,  he  challenged  his 
San  Diego  companies  to  demonstrate  ttieir 
support  for  ttie  community  through  personal 
to  the  United  Way  totaling  over 
$130.0A0  for  the  1990  campaign. 

Anotlier  example  of  his  commitment  to  put>- 
Ik:  work  has  been  his  chairmanship  of  ttie  Ad- 
visory and  Investment  Committees  of  the  San 
Diego  branch  of  the  Local  Initiatives  Support 
Coipor4tkxi  [LISC].  Administered  in  California 
as  the  California  Equity  Fund,  LISC  provkles 
capital  to  nonprofit  community  devefopment 
corporabons  by  sponsoring  affordat)ie  housing. 
Limited  partner  investments  t>y  private  cor- 
poratk>ns  are  ctianneled  to  increase  ttie  sup- 
ply of  affordat)le  housing  for  k>w-income  resi- 
dents t9  revitalize  existing  neighbortioods  and 
to  expaxj  the  resources  of  community  devel- 
opment corporations  for  furtfier  activities.  Bill 
Ford  chairs  the  committee  which  oversees  the 
approval  of  grants,  loans,  and  assistance  for 
projects.  In  working  with  LISC,  Bill  tias  seen 
not  only  his  own  company,  but  other  California 
firms  participate  nx)re  actively  in  provking  af- 
fordable housing  to  their  communities. 

In  a<ttitk>n,  Bill  Ford  tias  inspired  increased 
direct  involvement  bi  Security  Pacific  in  San 
Diego.  Under  his  guklance,  Security  Pacific 
initiated  the  San  Diego  Community  Actfon 
Board.  As  part  of  Its  ongoing  commitment  to 
ttie  area's  citizens  through  the  Community  Re- 
investment Act,  ttie  Community  Actfon  Board 
empowers  focal  managers  of  Security  Pacific 
to  take  a  personal  rofo  in  helping  to  direct 
funds  to  affordabte  housing,  minority  enter- 
prise business  devefopment,  educatfon  pro- 
grams, and  corporate  philanttiropy. 

This  produces  two  t>eneficial  results — Secu- 
rity Pacific  managers  tsecome  personally  and 
directly  involved  with  community  t>ased  organi- 
zatfons,  and  ttie  community  t>enefits  from  ttieir 
approach  whfoh  is  taifored  to  local  issues.  In 
stKxt,  tiis  focal  focus  ensures  that  Security 
Pacific'$  10  year.  $2.4-billfon  community  irv 
volvement  program  in  California  is  adminis- 
tered t^  focal  decision  makers  for  a  t>etter 
community. 

Bill  Ford,  the  private  citizen,  has  been  an 
active  supporter  of  Securiteam,  Security 
Pacific's  volunteer  network  of  some  450  San 
Diego  empfoyees,  who  in  1990,  contributed 
over  6p00  hours  of  community  servfoe  to  87 
nonproit  organizatfons.  He  partfoipated  in  ttie 
1990  h^abitat  for  Humanity  Project,  "Miracle  on 
ttie  Bolder,"  and  is  a  strong  supjxxter  of  his 
church  and  its  activities.  In  addrtfon,  he  has 
given  his  personal  support  to  the  San  Diego 
Head  Injury  Foundatfon,  an  organizatfon  dedi- 
cated to  provkSng  comfort  to  ttie  head  injured 
and  tti#ir  families. 

WtiHa  Bill  Ford  may  be  stepping  down  from 
his  res^onsibiities  with  Security  Pacific,  we  re- 
main confident  that  San  Diego  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  Bill's  ongoing  contributfons  and 
commitnent  to  our  community. 
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4RY  WYMAN  RETIRES 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

DJ  THE  tOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  honor  an 
outstanding  lindivfoual,  a  minister  wtio  is  retir- 
irig  after  ^  years  of  distinguished  servfoe  to 
his  church  arid  his  community.  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Wyman. 

Dr.  Wymin,  a  native  of  Bangor,  ME,  came 
to  the  village  of  Patchogue  on  Long  Island  in 
1968  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  Patctiogue 
Congregational  Church.  As  pastor  of  ttie 
church,  a  landmari(  built  In  1893,  tie  min- 
istered to  a  bongregatfon  of  atxxrt  500,  leading 
Sunday  sefvfoes,  counseling  people,  visiting 
ttie  sick  and  officiating  at  weddings,  tiaptisms 
and  funerals. 

But  Dr.  Wyman  took  his  ministry  outside  ttie 
txxjndaries  of  his  church,  serving  his  wtiole 
community  9s  he  t)elieved  a  minister  shoukl.  A 
familiar  vokie  on  focal  radio,  he  delivered  Sun- 
day sermoris  on  WA1J<  Radfo  and  frequently 
broadcast  religious  messages  on  WLIM  Radio 
as  well.  He  also  provkled  for  ttie  spiritual 
needs  of  s^eral  of  Patctiogue's  servne  orga- 
nizatfons ahd  is  a  fongstanding  memt>er  of  ttie 
Patchogue  Rotary  Club  and  an  honorary 
memt}er  of  (tie  Patchogue  Lfons  Club. 

A  strong  believer  in  ttie  ecumenfoal  spirit. 
Dr.  Wyman  has  tieen  the  foader  for  the  vil- 
lage's tradifonal  Thanksgiving  servfoe,  wtifoh 
brings  togefier  people  of  all  faittis  to  celebrate 
ttie  Ttianks^iving  season.  In  ttie  same  vein,  tie 
has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  village's 
traditional  Ftxjrth  of  July  ceietxation  and  ottier 
community  celetxations. 

Mr.  Spealter,  it  is  my  personal  privilege  to 
recognize  Or.  Wyman  for  his  many  accom- 
plishments and  his  years  of  servfoe  to  his 
church  and  his  community.  I  wish  he  and  his 
wife  a  fong  and  happy  retirement  and  I  am 
sure  tie  wil  continue  to  touch  many  lives  as 
he  has  throoghout  his  career.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.      , 


LET'S 


aELP  THE  WORKERS  ON 
AIM  ERICA'S  RAILROADS 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  tlOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:  "uesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  WILLjAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  al  resolutfon  to  provkJe  for  a  tem- 
porary prohibition  of  strikes  or  fockouts  with 
respect  to  tie  unresolved  disputes  referred  to 
in  Executive  Order  No.  12714. 

This  res(^utfon  provides  for  ttie  restoratfon 
of  ttie  statvs  quo  through  August  16,  1991, 
unfoss  an  $greement  is  reached  earifor.  This 
also  establishes  a  five-member  mediatfon 
board— Special  Board— to  meet  with  all  parties 
to  the  disputes  and  attempt  by  mediatfon  to 
resolve  them;  to  investigate  these  disputes 
and  sutimit  a  report  to  Congress  by  July  15, 
1991,  setlifig  forth  recommendatfons  on  ttie 
course  of  actfon  whfoh  Congress  stiouM  take. 
Ttiis  wouki  ensure  ttiat  ttiese  disputes  are  re- 
solved in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  wittiin 
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the  limits  of  the  collective  bargaining  and  me- 
diation processes  contemplated  by  the  Rail- 
way l-abor  Act 

Ttie  members  of  the  Special  Board  are  to 
be  chosen  in  ttie  same  manner  as  the  Corv 
gress  has  used  to  appoint  members  of  tfie 
Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 

Unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise,  this  res- 
olution provides  for  a  5-percent  pay  raise  on 
June  15,  1991,  to  all  employees  affected  by 
Executive  Order  12714.  This  pay  raise  would 
be  retroactive  to  February  15,  1991.  This  pay 
raise  is  vital  to  workers  since  they  have  not 
had  a  raise  since  1987. 

This  Special  Board  would  also  look  at  the 
work  rules  recommended  t)y  the  PEB  which  in 
some  cases  woukj  force  workers  to  be  away 
from  their  families  for  k>ng  periods  of  time  with 
no  practnal  chance  to  retum  home  when  they 
are  not  working. 


SAUDI  DEROGATION  OF  AMERICAN 
SOVEREIGNTY 


HON.  MEL  UVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post  highligfits  tfie  atisurdity  of  tfie  continuing 
Arab  economk:  and  political  boycott  against  Is- 
rael. 

Tfie  Saud«  and  Kuwaitis  refusal  to  grant 
Senator  Lautenberg  a  visa  tMcause  his  pass- 
port contained  an  Israeli  entrance  stamp  is  an 
outrage.  This  longstanding  offensive  policy  en- 
forced by  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  ottier 
Arab  natkxis  is  not  only  an  impediment  to  the 
MkJdIe  East  peace  process,  but  an  infringe- 
ment on  American  sovereignty. 

Will  Secretary  Baker  and  his  entourage  on 
his  trip  to  the  regfon  object  to  an  Israeli  stamp 
marked  in  tfieir  passports  so  tfiat  tfie  Saudis 
will  aHow  ttiem  to  enter  their  country?  As  tfie 
editorial  notes,  Americans  have  put  up  with 
this  humiliating  policy  kxig  enough. 

The  Lauteriierg  incident  is  just  one  more 
item  in  tfie  laundry  list  of  rejectfonist  policies  of 
tfie  Arab  States  toward  Israel.  Once  again,  it 
has  been  reaffirmed  tfiat  it  is  these  rejectfonist 
poiictes,  not  Israeli  intransigence,  tfiat  are  tfie 
root  cause  of  the  entire  Middle  East  conflict 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  tfie 
folfowing  editorial. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16, 1991] 
KowTOwiNO  TO  Saudi  Arabia 

The  Saudis  and  Kuwaitis  were  kind  enough 
to  receive  half  a  million  American  troope  to 
save  their  necks  trom  Saddam  Hussein.  But 
they  could  not  then  see  their  way  clear  to  re- 
ceiving Frank  Lautenberg,  one  among  17 
U.S.  Senators  who  sought  to  visit  the  Gulf. 
Typhoid?  No,  It  was  the  fact  that  Sen.  Lau- 
tenberg (D-NJ)  had  an  Israeli  stamp  in  his 
passport  trom  an  earlier  trip.  Twice  the 
Saudi  Embassy  in  Washington  refused  to 
stamp  In  the  requisite  visa.  The  State  De- 
partment then  issued  Mr.  Lautenberg  the 
second  iMSsport  that  has  come  to  be  rou- 
tinely provided  to  Americans  caught  in  this 
bind.  The  visit  went  on. 

In  a  letter.  Sen.  Lautenberg  urged  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  stir  a  policy  review  by 
Saudi  Aral>ia,  Kuwait  and  other  Arab  nations 
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conducting  this  secondary  boycott  of  Israel 
and  suggested  that  the  secretary  place  the 
matter  on  the  agenda  of  regional  peace- 
making. 

But  the  visa  rebuff  is  only  tangentially  an 
offense  against  Israel.  It  is  directly  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States— the  more 
sordid  and  insidious  for  seldom  being  accu- 
rately recognized.  The  Saudis  and  others  are 
saying  that  they  and  not  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment win  determine  the  validity  of  an  Amer- 
ican passport.  They  are  forcing  a  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  Americans,  those  who 
will  submit  to  Saudi  derogation  of  American 
sovereignty  and  those  who  will  not.  This  is 
being  done,  to  repeat,  by  a  couple  of  family- 
run  governments  that  but  for  the  United 
States  would  be  provinces  of  Iraq. 

For  decades  now,  this  form  of  humiliation 
of  the  United  States  has  been  greeted  with  a 
shrug  or  an  indulgent  chuckle  by  many  trav- 
eling Americans,  journalists  as  well  as  dip- 
lomats and  businessmen.  It  even  happens 
that  Israelis  are  sometimes  seen  as  vlUians 
of  the  piece  for  conforming  with  the  law  and 
dignity  of  their  own  visa  procedures  and  in- 
conveniencing Americans  as  a  result.  Who 
can  tell  to  what  extent  such  habits  of  shabby 
complicity  have  nourished  in  Arab  minds  the 
rejection  of  Israel,  which  is  a  root  cause  of 
the  whole  Middle  East  dispute?  Not  one  day 
longer  should  the  American  government 
kowtow  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  this  nuuiner. 
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DEMOCRACY— THE  VANGUARD  OF 
FREEDOM 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOBBY  PHILL.S,  OUT- 
STANDING ATHLETE  AND  STU- 
DENT 


HON.  aYDE  C  HOUjOWAY 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  pay  tritxite  today  to  a  young  man 
wfio  has  distinguisfied  hiniself  academically 
and  athletk^ally,  an  indivkkjal  wfiose  achieve- 
ments fiave  brought  credit  to  himself,  his  farrv 
ily,  his  university,  and  tfie  entire  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

I  am  speaking  today  of  Bobby  R.  Phills  II, 
wfK)  attends  Soutfiem  Univer^  in  Baton 
Rouge,  LA.  I  am  privileged  to  represent  Soutfv 
em  University  in  the  102d  Congress,  and  the 
entire  university  community  fias  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  Bot3by  Phills  II.  This  young  man 
has  maintained  a  grade  point  average  of  3.21 , 
while  pursuing  a  degree  in  animal  science— 
preveterinary  mednine.  He  is  an  outstanding 
basketball  player,  a  point  guard  wfio  is  deadly 
accurate  wfien  sftooting  from  tfiree-point 
range.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bobby  Phills  II  has  been 
on  tfie  fionor  roll  during  seven  of  tfie  eigfit  se- 
mesters he  has  attended  Soutfiem  University. 
He  fias  been  named  an  academk:  All  Amer- 
k:an  by  the  Soutfiwestem  Athletk:  Conference 
[SWAq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bobt>y  Phills  II  is  not  just  an 
outstanding  student  and  great  athlete.  He  is  a 
young  man  witling  and  able  to  establish  prkx- 
ities  and  balance  interests.  He  will  be  a  suc- 
cess in  whatever  he  does  in  tfie  future.  Bobby 
Phills  II  is  a  young  man  of  ability,  cfiaracter, 
and  integrity.  He  sfioukj  serve  as  an  example 
to  students,  and  men  anti  women,  every- 
wftera. 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary sponsor  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Broad- 
cast Scriptwriting  Program.  This  year  the  pro- 
gram required  high  school  students  to  write 
and  record  a  3-  to  5-minute  script  entitled  "De- 
mocracy—The Vanguard  of  Freedom,"  and 
over  138,000  students  participated  natk>nwkte. 
Tfie  winning  contestant  from  Tennessee  this 
year  is  Amy  McBroom  of  Cookeville.  and  I 
congratulate  her  on  preparing  such  a  timely 
and  thoughtful  script.  I  respectfully  request 
tfiat  Amy's  script  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
immediately  folfowing  my  remarks.  I  know  it 
will  be  inspiratkxial  to  all  tfiose  wfio  read  it 

Democracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  Amy  D.   McBroom,  Tennessee  winner, 
1990-91  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program) 

1775,  "The  shot  heard  around  the  world" 
launched  the  13  American  Colonies  into  a 
war  to  free  themselves  of  oppressive  rule  by 
England.  1812,  the  United  States  again  en- 
tered a  war  with  England  to  rid  this  nation 
of  continuing  English  Interference.  1861,  the 
battle  began,  which  would  guarantee  tne- 
dom  to  all  people  living  In  this  nation.  1898, 
United  States  troope  entered  the  Spanish- 
American  War  which  extended  fl-eedom  to 
Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  1917,  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Germany  in 
an  effort  to  protect  fireedom,  not  only  In  this 
country,  but  In  Europe  as  well.  1941.  the 
United  States  was  forced  into  another  global 
war  in  order  to  pneerve  tneiom  at  home 
and  abroad.  19S0,  this  country  took  a  stand 
against  the  spread  of  oppression  in  Asia.  The 
1960'8.  the  United  States  forces  a«aln  stood 
to  defend  ft-eedom  in  Asia. 

The  United  States,  the  leader  of  democracy 
In  the  world,  has  been  the  vanguard  of  free- 
dom since  this  nation  was  founded  In  1776, 
and  before.  No  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  ever  been  a  greater  force  for  free- 
dom, more  ready  to  defend,  preserve  or  en- 
courage ft'eedom  in  all  comers  of  the  globe. 
The  United  States,  and  the  democratic  ideals 
for  which  it  stands,  truly  deserves  the  title 
of  vanguard  of  tneiom.  The  brave  men  and 
women  of  this  nation  have  never  been  afraid, 
ashamed,  or  reluctant  to  stand  tall  in  de- 
fense of  {t«edom  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
f)'«edom  has  been  threatened.  Since  that  first 
great  battle  in  1775,  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  taken  their  stand  for  free- 
dom, not  just  in  the  wars  I  have  mentioned 
but  in  many  quieter  and  more  subtle  ways, 
as  well.  When  freedom  and  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy have  been  threatened  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  the  United  States  cltiseziB  have 
been  outraged.  Herbert  Spencer  said.  "No 
one  can  be  perfectly  free  till  all  are  tne."  In 
many  respects  this  statement  is  true.  It  Is 
our  duty  as  human  beings  to  preserve  tre^ 
dom  in  the  world.  As  long  as  there  are  those 
who  are  oppressed,  those  who  suffer  in  bond- 
age, we  are  not  truly  tne.  That  is  why  this 
nation  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  the  cry  of 
suffering  people  and  feel  secure  and  happy 
with  the  blessings  of  freedom  we  enjoy  in 
this  country.  We  could  not  look  the  other 
way  when  the  people  of  Poland  or  East  Ger- 
many cried  for  help,  any  more  than  we  could 
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ignore  the  aofl'ering'  and  oppression  in  South- 
eAst  Asia  or  the  threat  to  democracy  in  Eu- 
rope during  World  Wars  I  and  n.  Because  we 
cannot  ignore  aggression  and  tyranny.  Unit- 
ed States  soldiers  are  at  this  moment 
intrenched  in  the  sands  of  the  Middle  East. 
Some  might  ask.  why  are  we  there,  why  get 
involved  in  the  problems  of  others?  Because, 
I  answer,  we  are  a  nation  with  a  sense  of  car- 
ing and  respect  for  others.  Respect  for 
human  life  and  human  rights  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  Also,  history  has  shown  us  that  ag- 
gression will  not  stop  of  Its  own  accord.  It 
will  stop  only  when  someone  takes  a  stand 
against  it.  That  is  why  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion have  been  willing  to  sacrifice,  suffer  and 
die  on  foreign  soil  to  preserve  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  others.  That  Is  why  this  nation 
is,  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  van- 
guard of  (Veedom. 

What  new  challenges  will  the  United 
States  of  America  fkce  In  the  future?  We 
cannot  predict.  But,  one  prediction  I  will 
make  is  that  the  next  generation  of  Ameri- 
cana will  be  as  strong  and  as  willing  to  carry 
the  banner  of  treedom  as  the  previous  gen- 
erations. Some  people  would  say  that  Ameri- 
cans are  growing  soft  and  no  longer  possess 
the  strength  of  character  or  Ideals  necessary 
to  take  a  stand  on  Important  issues.  I  dis- 
agree. My  generation  has  Inherited  a  legacy 
that  we  cannot  and  will  not  abandon.  A  leg- 
acy of  strength  and  dedication  to  the  Ideals 
of  democracy.  A  legacy  which  many  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  to  obtain  and  hand 
down  to  us.  I  make  my  pledge  to  uphold  that 
legacy  and  I  believe  that  my  generation  and 
the  generations  that  follow  will  continue  to 
carry  the  banner  of  freedom  as  courageously 
as  past  generations.  The  example  that  has 
been  set  for  us  and  the  heritage  left  to  us  by 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers  is  a  part  of 
ns.  We  will  not  desert  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  United  States  of  America  has  been  and 
Is  now  the  vanguard  of  freedom.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  this  na- 
tion remains  the  leading  force  for  f^edom  in 
the  world.  I  believe  that  others  of  my  gen- 
eration are  Just  as  determined  to  preserve 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  others.  We  must 
and  will  both  individually  and  collectively 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future.  And  the 
United  States  of  America  will  continue  to  be 
the  Vanguard  of  Freedom. 


CONCERN  ON  CLOSING  SMALL 
POST  OFFICES 


HON.  ROBIN  TAIiON 

OF  SOUTH  CAKOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 
Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  dosing  of  this  Nation's  smaller  post 
oflioes. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Senice  has  for  some  time 
been  shrinking  the  number  of  post  offices  In 
Ks^  inventory.  Untortunatety,  most  of  the  post 
Hgalad  for  ctosing  are  in  mral  areas, 
ttwt  conlinuaNy  must  struggle  just  to 
stay  av«n  with  urtwn  areas. 

Several  smal  communities  in  my  dntrict 
have  been  fighting  for  months  simply  to  keep 
their  post  offices  open.  Trio  and  Fork  are  t>oth 
HTMl  towne  with  hard  working  people  who 
iinnply  want  bask:  postal  sendees  kept  at  their 
peat  oMcea.  The  aNemative  is  not  just  driving 
mlas  and  mies  to  gel  to  the  nearest  post  of- 
Ike,  it  is  something  much  more  serious— a 
town  toeing  is  kleniity  and  stowfy  dyir\|  off. 


NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  rriost  small  towns  across  the  United 
States  the  sense  of  community  is  strong  and 
proud.  Hard  work  and  determination  keep  the 
people  knd  the  towns  alive  and  thriving.  There 
are  realy  only  two  places  in  a  rural  community 
for  people  to  come  together— at  church  and 
the  kx4l  post  offne.  Both  sen/e  as  more  than 
just  thejr  ot>vious  functions — they  also  provide 
the  pe<^}le  of  the  community  with  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  all  types  of  forums. 

I  am  concerned  that  by  closing  the  small 
post  ofices  in  rural  communities  the  U.S. 
Postal  Sennce  is  doing  much  more  harm  than 
it  realizes.  The  decision  to  ctose  a  post  offk» 
must  Mt  be  one  dk:tated  by  whether  a  post 
office  id  convenient  to  operate  or  not  If  incorv 
veniencfe  had  dictated  the  attitude  200  years 
ago,  no  one  woukl  have  settled  the  West  or 
fought  the  War  of  Independence.  I  urge  the 
Postal  Service  to  use  restraint  in  dosing  our 
small  post  offices  and  I  urge  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  review  its  criteria  for  making  such  deci- 
sions.  , 


IJAIRNESS  FOR  ADOPTING 
FAMILIES  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  r^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Fkjrida.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfair    section 


financial  tjarriers  continue  to  prevent  many 
caring  %milies  from  adopting  children  in  need. 
The  Falnness  for  Adopting  Families  Act  (H.R. 
1515)  which  I  have  recently  introduced,  to- 
getKter  i^rith  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  SCHROeoER.  and 
Mr.  Wa^F,  can  help  correct  this  problem.  Our 
bill  provides  a  modest  tax  break  for  American 
families  who  wish  to  adopt  txjt  cannot  easily 
afford  ttie  initial  adoption-related  expenses.  It 
corrects  an  ir)equity  of  giving  adoptive  families 
treatment  similar  to  that  provided  biotogical 
families.  Senator  IHatch,  togettier  with  Sen- 
ators Qdchran,  Craig,  helms.  Levin,  Lorr, 

LUGAR,       MCCONNELL,       PRESSLER,       SHELBY, 

Simon.  Symms  and  Thurmond,  has  introduced 
a  comp^kMi  bill  (S.  709),  in  the  Senate. 

The  idea  of  helping  both  chikjren  in  need 
and  wo«kl-t)e  parents  has  broad  bipartisan  ap- 
peal; its  enactment  is  k)ng  overdue.  PreskJent 
Bush  himself  has  noted  the  urgency  of  the 
probiem  and  promised,  in  his  State  of  the 
Unkxi  Address,  to  help  create  a  tax  deductk)n 
for  adofition  expenses.  Our  legislation  serves 
this  ne«d.  aHowing  adoptive  families  a  limited 
deduction  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incuned  in  a  legal  adoptkm. 

The  most  important  impact  of  this  legislatkxi 
quite  property  is  on  ttie  desen/ing  children  and 
hopeful  parents  wtwm  it  will  help  knit  into  a 
toving  lamily  unit.  In  additkxi,  wtiile  at  first 
glance  a  tax  deductkxi  may  appear  costly  in 
budgetiry  terms,  it  actually  can  save  the  Gov- 
emrneni  money.  Rather  tfian  expending  putilk: 
funds  for  mucfvneeded  chiUren's  servues 
such  as  foster  care  and  Medk»xj,  this  small 
tax  break  can  help  eliminate  such  deperxl- 
ency. 

The  enviskxied  deductkxi  woukj  not  exceed 
$5,00O-$7,00O  for  intematkxial  adoptfons.  To 
be  of  greatest  benefit  to  those  most  in  need, 
the  de<  uctkxi  woukJ  be  disalfowed  for  most 
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families  wiffi  a  net  annual  Income  above 
$60,000.  It  tilso  excludes  expenses  related  to 
spousal  ad(H>tk>n  of  stepchildren.  To  encour- 
age private  {companies  to  assist  their  emptoy- 
ees  in  this  i  regard,  adoptfon  expenses  reim- 
bursed by  efnpioyers  wouki  not  be  included  in 
an  empk)ye*'s  gross  income. 

Children  wittiout  a  permanent  home  deserve 
tfie  stable,  ^ring  environment  which  adoptive 
families  can  provkle.  Our  society  would  tjenefit 
from  the  resulting  developmental  advantages 
brought  to  these  chikJren.  Govemment  polny, 
tfien,  shoukj  encourage  people  v^o  are  eager 
to  become  parents  but  face  the  initial  financial 
obstacles  associated  with  adoption.  This  legis- 
latfon  would  do  just  that. 

The  text  of  H.R.  1515,  the  Fairness  for 
Adopting  Fafnilies  Act  follows: 

1  H.R.  1515 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asskrr^led, 

section  1.  GBOIIT  TITLB. 

This  Act  inay  be  cited  as  the  "Fairness  for 
Adopting  Families  Act". 

SEC.  X  IWDUCnON  FOR  ADOPTION  EXPENSES. 

(a)  DEDUCtlON  FOR  ADOPTION  EXPENSES. — 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Part  vn  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  (relatiag  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Inplvlduals)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sectfon  220  as  section  221  and  by  in- 
serting aft^r  section  219  the  following  new 
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"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  the 
amount  of  {the  qualified  adoption  expenses 
paid  or  inciirred  by  the  taxpayer  during  such 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Lmr^ATiONS.- 

"(1)  DoLiiAR  LiMrTATiON.- The  amount  al- 
lowable as  k  deduction  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respeot  to  the  legal  adoption  of  any 
child  by  th^  taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  $5,000 
(S7,000  in  tne  case  of  an  international  adop- 
tion). ' 

"(2)  Income  limitation.- 

"(A)  In  dENERAL.— The  amount  allowable 
as  a  deducQion  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  yea)-  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  ai(  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  tlie  amount  so  allowable  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  paragraph  but 
with  regard  to  paragraph  (1))  as— 

"(1)  the  atnount  (if  any)  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income  exceeds 
$60,000,  bean  to 

"(11)  $10,000. 

"(B)  Adjusted  gross  income.— For  pur- 
poses of  th^s  paragraph,  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  tjbe  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  this 
section  andt- 

"(1)  after  ^he  application  of  sections  86, 135, 
219,  and  469,;  and 

"(11)  for  liirposes  of  such  sections,  without 
regard  to  this  section. 

"(3)  Denial  of  double  benefit.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.- No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  expense 
for  which  a  deduction  or  credit  Is  allowable 
under  any  cither  provision  of  this  chapter. 

"(B)  Grants.— No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  any  expenses 
paid  (tom  any  funds  received  under  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  program. 

"(c)  QuA^jFiED  Adoption  Expenses.- For 
purposes  of  this  section— 
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"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'quallHed 
adoption  expenses'  means  reasonable  and 
necessary  adoption  fees  (Including  agency 
fees),  court  costs,  attorney  fees,  and  other 
expenses  which— 

"(A)  are  directly  related  to  the  legal  adop- 
tion of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer  but  only  If 
such  adoption  has  been  arranged — 

"(i)  by  a  State  or  local  agency  with  respon- 
sibility under  State  or  local  law  for  child 
placement  through  adoption, 

"(il)  by  a  non-profit,  voluntary  adoption 
agency  which  is  authorized  by  State  or  local 
law  to  place  children  for  adoption,  or 

"(Hi)  through  a  private  placement,  and 

"(B)  are  not  incurred  in  violation  of  State 
or  Federal  law. 

"(2)  Adoption  expenses  not  to  include 
CERTAIN  amounts.— The  term  'qualified  adop- 
tion expenses'  shall  not  include  any  expenses 
in  connection  with- 

"(A)  the  adoption  by  an  individual  of  a 
child  who  Is  the  child  of  such  Individual's 
spouse,  or 

"(B)  travel  outside  the  United  States,  un- 
less such  travel  is  required— 

"(1)  as  a  condition  of  a  legal  adoption  by 
the  country  of  the  child's  origin, 

"(11)  to  assess  the  health  and  status  of  the 
child  to  be  adopted,  or 

"(ill)  to  escort  the  child  to  be  adopted  to 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  (Thild. — the  term  'child'  means  any  in- 
dividual who,  at  the  time  of  adoption,  has 
not  attained  age  18." 

(2)  Deduction  Allowed  From  Gross  In- 
come.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  62  of  such 
Code  (defining  adjusted  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (13) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  ADOPTION  EXPENSES.- The  deduction 
allowed  by  section  220  (relating  to  adoption 
expenses)." 

(3)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  vn  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  item  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  220.  Adoption  expenses. 
"Sec.  221.  Cross  reference." 

(b)  Adoption  Assistance  Programs.— 
(1)  In  general.— Part  m  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  items  spe- 
cifically excluded  trom  gross  Income)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  136  as  sec- 
tion 137  and  by  inserting  after  section  135  the 
following  new  section: 

«8BC.  IM  ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  of  an  em- 
ployee does  not  Include  amounts  paid  or  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  employer  for  qualified 
adoption  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  an  employee  if  such 
amounts  are  furnished  pursuant  to  an  adop- 
tion assistance  program. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Dollar  umttation.- The  amount  ex- 
cludable trom  goes  income  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  the  legral  adoption  of  any 
child  by  the  taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the 
excess  (if  any)  of  S5.000  «7,000  in  the  case  of 
an  international  adoption)  over  the  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  secton  220 
with  respect  to  such  adoption. 

"(2)  Income  umitation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  amount  excludable 
from  gross  income  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  excludable  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  this  paragraph 
but  with  regard  to  paragraph  (1))  as— 

"(1)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income  exceeds 
tBO.OOO,  bears  to 
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"(ii)  $10,000. 

"(B)  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME.— Por  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  this 
section  and— 

"(1)  after  the  application  of  sections  86, 135, 
219,  220,  and  469,  and 

"(11)  for  purposes  of  such  sections,  without 
regard  to  this  section. 

"(c)  Adoption  assistance  Program.- For 
purposes  of  this  section,  an  adoption  assist- 
ance program  is  a  plan  of  an  employer  under 
which  the  employer  provides  employees  with 
adoption  assistance  if— 

"(1)  such  plan  is  in  writing, 

"(2)  the  employee's  rights  under  such  plan 
are  legally  enforceable, 

"(3)  employees  are  provided  reasonable  no- 
tification of  benents  available  in  the  plan, 

"(4)  such  plan  is  maintained  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  employees, 

"(5)  such  plan  was  established  with  the  in- 
tention of  being  maintained  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  and 

"(6)  such  plan  meets  requirements  similar 
to  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (5)  of  section  127(b). 

"(d)  Qualified  Adoption  EScpenses. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
adoption  expenses'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  220(c)." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  m  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  item  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  136.  Adoption  assistance  programs. 
"Sec.  137.  Cross  reference  to  other  Acts." 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1990. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC  COMMEMO- 
RATION OF  THE  1991  DAYS  OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  ABRAHAM 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  accompiishments  of  a 
young  gentleman  from  Cobb  County.  GA 
named  Joseph  Abraham.  Joseph  recently  won 
the  Georgia  State  Spelling  Bee  and  will  rep- 
resenting his  State  at  the  Scripps-Howard  Na- 
tk>nal  Spelling  Bee  in  Washington.  DC. 

Joseph  won  the  State  title  only  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle  against  several  of  ttie  State's  top 
spellers.  He  is  the  son  of  Robert  and  Judy 
Abraham,  and  currently  an  eigfilh  grader  at 
Dtckerson  Mkkle  School  in  Cobb  County. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
tnct  of  State  of  Georgia,  I  wouM  like  to  ex- 
press to  Joseph  that  we  are  all  very  proud  of 
him.  We  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  the  na- 
tkxial  competition. 


HON.  DKX  SWETT 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  of 
last  week  here  in  the  rotunda  of  our  Nation's 
Capitol,  a  number  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, hundreds  of  Americans  and  foreign 
guests  partkapated  with  the  U.S.  Hok>caust 
Commission  in  ttie  Natk)nal  Civk:  Commemo- 
ratk>n  of  the  1991  Days  of  Remembrance  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  6  millkxi  vKtims  of  the  Nazi 
Hokx^ausL 

This  was  my  first  opportunity  to  patkapete  in 
that  ceremony,  and  I  was  partkxilarty  moved 
by  the  solemnity  of  that  occasion.  For  me  rt 
takes  on  a  special  meanir>g  since  my  wife's 
parents  are  both  survivors  of  the  Hokx»ust  It 
was  most  appropriate  to  remember  aixJ  honor 
the  6  millk>n  vk:tims  of  the  Nazi  linal  sdulkxi" 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  those  brave  heroes  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  who 
fought  for  the  liberatnn  of  others  during  the 
period  of  horror  and  inhumanity.  In  tfie  words 
of  Hok>caust  survivor,  Nobel  Prize  laureate, 
arxl  American  professor,  Elie  Wiesel,  which 
have  t)een  adopted  for  the  seal  of  the  U.S. 
Hokxaust  Memorial  Council,  "For  the  dead 
and  the  livirtg  we  must  bear  vvitness." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  coNeagues  know,  one 
of  tf>e  principal  tasks  of  the  l-lokx:aust  Com- 
mission is  the  construction  arxJ  operation  of 
the  Hokx:aust  Memorial  Museum  on  the  MaM 
here  in  our  Natnn's  C^apital.  As  an  architect. 
I  find  this  a  mosX  fitting  means  to  commemo- 
rate and  symbolize  this  trage  ever^  BuiMings 
are  a  permanent  symbol  and  a  permanent  re- 
minder, arxf  particularty  here  in  our  Natkxi's 
Capital  we  use  stone  and  glass  arxj  architec- 
tural forms  to  remind  us  of  the  values  that  all 
Americans  share.  Long  after  we  are  gor>e,  ttiis 
buikjing  will  stand  as  a  remirKler  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  chikJren. 

It  is  nx>st  frtting  euxj  appropriate  that  our  Na- 
tkKi  honor  those  6  milNon  martyrs  as  well  as 
pay  tribute  to  tlie  hundreds  of  ttwusarxls  more 
wtx>  were  able  to  escape  tfie  t>njtality  arxJ  tyr- 
anny of  Nazism  arxJ  final  safe  haven  here  in 
the  United  States.  These  survivors  of  ttie  Hol- 
ocaust have  enriched  our  Nation's  business 
and  commerce,  our  culture,  and  all  areas  of 
our  Natkxi's  life.  We  are  blessed  t>y  wttat  they 
fiave  contributed,  and  It  is  proper  for  us  to  pay 
tritxjte  to  tf>em  as  well. 

I  woukj  like  to  pay  tritxjte  to  ttiose  wtw 
made  ttie  1991  Days  of  Remembrance  Na- 
tkxial  CivK  Commennratkxi  such  a  special 
event  Harvey  Meyerhoff,  tfie  cfiairman  of  tfie 
U.S.  Hokxaust  Memorial  Council:  Bill 
Lowenberg,  vne  chairman  of  the  council;  Berv 
jamin  Meed,  a  Hokxaust  survivor  wfx)  chaired 
ttie  Days  of  Remembrance  Committee;  and 
Abrafiam  H.  Foxman,  vk»  chairman  of  tfie 
Days  of  Remembrance  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  a  number  of  ek>- 
qtient  speeches  given  on  this  occaskxi  by  dis- 
tinguisfied  publk:  offKials  and  private  citizens 
who  partKipate  in  ttie  natkxial  civK  observ- 
ance. I  was  parlKularty  moved  by  the  words  of 
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Benjamin  Meed,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Commission  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Days  of  Remembrance  Committee. 

He  spoke  on  ttiis  occasion  with  particular 
moral  authority.  Like  his  wife,  Benjamin  Meed 
is  a  survivor  of  the  Hokxaust.  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  rememtier- 
ing  the  HokKaust,  not  simply  to  dwell  on  the 
morbid,  dark  events  of  the  past,  but  in  order 
to  commit  us  al  to  live  for  ttie  future  in  such 
a  way  that  we  make  it  impossible  for  such  a 
despicable  and  horrendous  event  ever  to  take 
plaoe  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Benjamin  Meed's  re- 
maiks  in  the  CONGRESSiONAL  Record,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  them  careful  arKJ 
thoughtful  attentkxi: 

Remarks  bt  Benjamin  Meeo 

We  are  drawn  together  each  year  under 
thla  great  dome  of  freedom  to  Remember:  to 
remember  the  members  of  our  families;  to 
remember  our  fMends;  Indeed,  to  remember 
the  members  of  the  Family  of  Man  who  were 
murdered  by  the  Nazis  in  the  Holocaust  and 
Uiroutrh  their  policy  of  genocide.  And  we  also 
remember  a  world  which  stood  by  silently 
while  the  killers  killed. 

We  are  here  to  remember  the  victims — hus- 
bands separated  trom  their  wives,  children 
torn  firom  their  parents,  joined  a^ain  only  in 
death.  Lovingly  we  recall  their  lives,  their 
■ufTering  and  their  courage  in  the  face  of  the 
brutal  conditions  of  the  ghettos,  the  forests 
and  the  Nasi  death  camps. 

We  meet  again  to  tell  the  world  that  we 
liave  not  forgotten  how  we  were  betrayed 
and  abandoned  by  a  world  of  indifference, 
that  we  shall  we  never  forget  Auschwitz, 
Treblinka,  Majdanek,  Buchenwald,  Sobibor. 
That  we  shall  never  forget  the  Warsaw  Ghet- 
to and  all  the  ghettoes  and  campe  saturated 
with  human  blood. 

Be  we  also  come  together  each  year  to  ez- 
Iireas  our  appreciation  to  those  gallant  men 
and  women  of  the  Allied  Forces  who  liber- 
ated the  few,  desperate  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
death  campe.  The  flags  that  surround  us  now 
are  the  nacra  of  the  United  States  Army  Divl- 
atons  that  came  to  our  rescue.  And  there  are 
with  us  today  only  a  few  of  those  good  men. 
To  our  liberators,  we  say:  thank  you  and  God 
bleas  you! 

We  also  express  our  appreciation  today  to 
our  President  who  understands  the  moral 
significance  of  those  events  only  fifty  years 
■«o.  When  he  faced  evil  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
be  denounced  it  before  the  world,  he  stood 
Ann,  and  he  prevailed.  To  President  George 
Bosh,  we  say:  thank  you  and  God  bless 
America! 

Aa  Sorvlvon,  we  have  pledged  never  again. 
Ws  never  meant  ourselves  only.  We  know 
that  hatred  Is  not  confined  to  Jews  alone. 
Once  prejudice  and  racism  lift  their  ugly 
heads,  they  spread,  infecting  others.  We  who 
have  emerged  trom  the  pit  of  hell  know  the 
conseqnence  of  silence  and  indifference. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the 
Kurds  and  the  Shl'ltes  of  Iraq.  Victims  of  a 
oomtemporary  slaughter  by  their  own  mur- 
deroos  mle,  Saddam  Hussein,  they  should 
not  be  victimised  a  second  time  by  our  indif- 
ference. 

Just  as  we.  under  this  dome,  are  bound  to- 
gether by  our  experiences,  so  too,  are  we 
bound  together  by  our  conunitment  to  teach 
that  hatred,  prejudice  and  indifference  to 
evil  most  not  be  tolerated;  that  life  and  lib- 
erty are  the  rights  of  all  people,  everywhere: 
and  that  we  must  stand  ready  to  protect  and 
defend  these  precious  rights  with  unceasing 
alertness  and  eternal  remembrance. 
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Thanl^  you. 

At  tha  corxduskm  of  the  ceremony  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda.  Rabbi  Innng  Greenberg  of  the 
Natk)nal  Jewish  Center  for  Leaming  and  Lead- 
ership im  New  York  City  pronounced  the  bene- 
dKtion.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  prayer  was  partKu- 
larty  moving.  I  insert  it  in  ttie  Congressional 
Record: 

I  Benediction 

El  Ma^h  Rachamim: 
Mighty  fcod,  fUll  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 
Lord  wHo  needs  the  fullness  of  mercy  and 
foitriveness. 

Hamta  !iy  Menuchah  Nechonah: 

Help  us  discover  a  proper  final  rest  for  the 
801  Is  of  the  six  million 

In  the  n  idst  of  the  ranks  of  the  sacred  and 
pm  e  martyrs. 

Whose  U  rht  shines  as  blindlngly  as  the  heav- 
eni . 

Find  a  j  roper  rest  for  the  men,  women  and 
chJ  Idren  who  were  murdered,  burned, 
sla  ightered,  gassed,  shot,  buried  alive. 

Starved,  beaten  made  sick,  tortured,  hound- 
ed -jO  their  death. 

For  morfe  than  45  years,  they  have  found  no 

pet  ce. 
Nor  have  we. 
The  earl  a  has  not  covered  their  blood,  nor  is 

th<  ir  cry  silenced— 
In  their  lifetime  so  very  few  heard  their  an- 

gui  Bh, 
But  we, :  lere,  hear  them  now. 

In  their  ieath,  even  the  forces  of  democracy 

bafely  raised  a  hand  to  object. 
Now,  here,  in  the  seats  of  power,  45  years 

lat  i,  we  raise  our  hands. 
45  years   late,  but,  still,  perhaps  we  hope 

SO!  le  years  before  some  next  time. 
Lord,  we  do  not  want  revenge. 
We  do  n(  t  seek  a  feeling  of  moral  superiority 

or  )f  "holler  than  thou." 
We  wantjto  remember  so  that  never  again 
Will  a  democracy  and  its  people  sit  six  thou- 

saiid  miles  away 
And  say  that  the  bell  tolls  for  them  but  not 

for  us. 

We  want  to  remember,  so  that  never  again 
Will  a  gqspel  of  love  allow  itself 
To  spread  hatred,  stereotype  of  the  others. 
And  indifference  to  the  fate  of  innocent  vic- 
tims. 

We  want  to  remember,  so  that  never  again 
Will  Am  srican  Jews  enjoy  their  own  bless- 

iniB 
While  a  lowing  their  brothers  and  sisters 

aci  OSS  the  sea 
To  be  is(  lated  and  destroyed. 
Help  us,  p  Lord; 

Help  us,  you  who  seek  to  help  the  Lord. 
We  stumble  from  year  to  year. 
Prom  ciemony  to  ceremony,  ritual  to  rit- 

ua^ 
We  strivfe  to  deny  the  Hnal  triumph  to  death 

anf  oblivion. 
Book  byj  book,  brick  by  brick,  memory  by 

metnory. 
We  try  to  give  memory  and  morality  the 

final  victory. 

Then,  inja  year  like  this. 
We  see  genocide  and  abandonment. 
We  see  refugees  in  cold,  open  mountains. 
And  the  «ate8  and  borders  are  closed,  again. 
And  we  ve  devasuted. 
Lord,  H«p  US- 
Let  our  labor  not  be  in  vain. 
Let  our  transmission  to  the  children  not  be 

for  nought. 
Hold  us  «p  if  we  falter: 
Goad  us  If  we  hesitate; 
Hold  outihope  if  we  despair: 


Give  us  yoi 
pcisses 
Throw  us  a 
And  the  sou: 
This  is  our 
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light,  if  the  darkness  encom- 


ne,  if  the  waters  reach  too  high 
ebbs  away. 
th,  here,  today: 
If  we  forget  you,  O  Six  Million, 
May  our  right  hand  wither. 
May  our  tonnes  be  tied 
If  we  fail  to  Ipeak  up,  out  of  memory. 
Lord,  May  wp  be  forgotten  by  you 
And  may  yo*  be  forgotten  by  us 
If  we  fail  to  rise  higher,  to  strive  harder 
To  save  all  those,  everywhere,  who  can  still 

be  save  d. 
In  memory  fnd  love  of  those  who  were  not 

saved. 
And   may   otir 

"Amen," 
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future   actions   say    for   us. 


TO    THE    PEOPLE    OF 
UNION     AND     THE 
OF  AFGHANISTAN 


SCVIET 


H( 


ghan  in  K: 
fired  over  4i 


ION.  DON  RTTIER 

I  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HpUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ti^esday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  RITTEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  12  years 
of  fighting,  the  agony  of  the  Afghan  war  con- 
tinues. The  Soviet  Government  continues  its 
attempt  to  keep  its  own  favorite,  Najib,  in 
power  in  Katiul.  This  is  wasting  enormous  So- 
viet resources  including  food,  fuel,  and  ott>er 
consumer  goods,  in  addition  to  tHilions  of  dol- 
lars in  weapons  and  ammunition,  including 
Scud  missil^,  in  keeping  this  illegitimate  Af- 
ul.  In  March,  ttie  KalXil  regime 
Scud  missiles  into  just  one  area 
of  souttiem  Afghanistan  causing  great  dam- 
age. But  to  date,  the  United  States  has  given 
no  Patriot  missiles  to  the  Afghans  to  shoot 
down  the  Scuds  and  protect  themselves. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Afghan  people,  Najib's  re- 
gime is  associated  with  the  horrors  of  the  So- 
viet occupation  and  the  deattis  of  1.5  millkm 
Afghans,  equivalent  to  about  29  millk>n  citi- 
zens of  the  USSR  kMing  their  lives,  or  50  per- 
cent more  th«n  the  terrible  losses  of  the  Great 
Patriotic  War,  The  Soviet  occupation  has  also 
resulted  in  tt)e  displacement  of  67  percent  of 
the  Afghan  population  and  the  exile  of  one- 
third  of  the  poisulation  as  refugees  in  neigh- 
boring countries.  Seventy  percent  of  Afghani- 
stan was  destroyed. 

In  1990,  Moscow  delivered  3.5  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  military  assistance  to  keep  the 
Naji)  faction  in  Katxil.  Moscow  also  delivered 
$700  million  in  economk:  assistance,  including 
food  and  fuel  sorely  needed  by  the  Soviet 
people.  Because  Moscow,  in  order  to  prop  up 
ttie  Najib  faction,  must  supply  not  only  the 
army  but  an  entire  regime,  the  cost  of  this 
support  will  I  go  higher  and  higher  in  the 
months  and  years  atiead. 

In  contrast,  the  supporters  of  the  Afghan  re- 
sistance give  less  ttian  10  percent  of  wtiat  the 
Soviet  Union  gives.  Ttie  resistance  requires  no 
salaries,  no  other  costs.  The  resistance  fights 
only  for  ttieir  freedom,  and  the  freedom  of  Af- 
ghanistan. And  they  control  80  percent  of  Af- 
ghanistan, most  recentiy  capturing  the  city  of 
KhosL 

There  is  nk  prospect  that  Najib  and  his  as- 
sociates will  lexpand  their  control  in  Afghani- 
stan. As  of  riow.  his  faction  can  only  cling  to 
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Kabul  and  several  other  cities.  He  is  viewed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  Afghans  as  a  brutal  dic- 
tator imposed  from  abroad  wtiich,  in  fact,  he 
was.  He  was  brought  in  by  the  Soviet  Army  in 
1979  and  made  head  of  KHAD— the  Afghan 
secret  police.  In  1985  he  was  elevated  to 
President  by  the  Soviet  mHrtary  and  secret  po- 
lice. No  Afghan  in  history  that  was  imposed 
and  protected  from  abroad  has  ever  survived. 
The  Soviets,  keen  analysts  of  history,  should 
know  that  their  huge  investment  in  Najib  is 
wasted,  yet  they  continue  to  prop  up  this 
criminal.  If  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
were  allowed  to  choose  whether  their  govern- 
ment should  cut  off  their  assistance  to  a 
bloody  tyrant,  I  think  they  wouW  do  so  imme- 
diately. 

A  better  way  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  ensure 
the  security  of  its  southern  border— if  that  is  its 
goal— is  to  permit  the  Afghans  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  Afghanistan  by  choosing  ttieir  own 
leadership. 

In  a  country  with  such  strortg  nationalist  terv 
dencies  and  a  history  of  resistance  to  outside 
aggression  arxj  interference,  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  play  favorites  among  the  warring  Afghan 
factions.  An  elimination  of  weapons  shipments 
to  all  factions  at  once  will  compel  the  Afghans 
to  work  with  each  other  to  resolve  their  prob- 
lems and  find  their  own  (Afghan)  solution  to 
ttie  conflKt. 

Soviet  insistence  on  maintaining  Najib  in 
power  in  Kabul  will  dest-oy  any  settlement 
process  before  it  begins.  Afghans  do  not  con- 
skier  him  a  legitimate  or  credible  Afghan  lead- 
er. His  only  legitimacy  is  Soviet  military  and 
economic  assistance.  Without  this  support  he 
wouM  quKkly  be  discarded  by  Afghans. 

So,  in  this  post-cokt-war  period,  let  us  woric 
togetfier  to  end  weapons  shipments  into  Af- 
ghanistan and  let  the  Afghan  people  revert  to 
ttieir  tradftionai  political,  economy,  aixl  social 
lifestyle.  They  are  not  a  threat  to  their  neigh- 
tors— and  they  will  not  be  In  the  future. 

Furthermore,  in  this  time  of  economk:  crisis 
in  the  Soviet  Unk)n,  the  drain  on  Soviet  re- 
sources ttiat  Najib's  Kabul  regime  causes  is  a 
wasteful  use  of  scarce  comrr»dities  and  hard 
currency  that  couW  be  put  to  better  use  in  ttie 
Soviet  Unk>n  Itself,  for  while  the  Soviet  people 
wait  in  line  for  food  and  fuel,  food  and  fuel  are 
shipped  to  Afghanistan. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Soviet  citi- 
zenry arxf  Government  will  realize  ttiat  ttie 
t>est  guarantor  of  Soviet  security  on  Its  souttv 
em  flank  is  a  demilitarized  and  peaceful  Af- 
gtianistan.  Let  us  give  the  Afghans  a  chance 
to  achieve  this  by  not  imposing  leaders  on  ttie 
Afgtum  people  and  by  collectively  halting  ttie 
flow  of  weapons  into  the  country  and  alkiwing 
free  and  fair  internationally  supervised  elec- 
tions. After  12  years  of  warfare,  the  Afghan 
people  deserve  this  ctiance  for  peace.  The  Af- 
ghans shoukj  be  alknved  to  select  ttieir  own 
leaders  and  government.  The  Soviet  Union 
lias  permitted  ttiis  in  many  Eastern  European 
nations  and  it  shoukl  alk>w  the  same  right  of 
self-determination  in  Afghanistan— not  con- 
tinue to  prop  up  a  Stalinist  dctator  in  Kabul 
with  guns  and  precious  resources. 

Regrettably,  on  March  26  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador in  Kabul  gave  a  press  conference  in 
whch  he  stated  that.  "*  *  *  the  Soviet  Unkxi, 
despite  all  its  economic  difficutties,  has  not 
and  will  not  reduce  its  assistance  to  Afghani- 
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Stan.  For  example,  wheat,  petroleum,  ker- 
osene, diesel  and  other  goods  as  assistance 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  RepuWk:  of  Afghan- 
istan •  •  *'• 

The  Soviet  Govemment  must  stop  ttie  wast- 
ing of  precious  resources  on  Afgtianistan  ttiat 
coukJ  instead  be  used  to  help  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple. The  only  just  solution  is  to  stop  ttie  ship- 
ment of  assistance  to  ttie  bkxxly  harxts  of 
Najib  and  his  disaedited  regime  and  let  the 
Afghans  ctioose  their  own  leadership. 


HONORING  THE  SELECTION  OF 
DICK  McKIBBEN  AS  THE  VIL- 
LAGE OF  DELTA'S  CITIZEN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  MARCY  KAPIDR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  Delta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  congratulating  Dick  McKitiben 
for  his  selectkxi  as  Delta's  Citizen  of  ttie  Year. 
Few  people  in  our  community  have  made 
such  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  others  as  has 
Dk*  McKibben— so  people  affectionately  call 
him  "Ttie  Fattier  or  Our  Village." 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  personal  privilege 
of  knowing  Dk*  McKibben  for  many  years.  In 
fact.  In  1984.  I  asked  him  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
t>er  of  my  academy  selection  committee, 
whrch  selects  young  men  and  women  for  ap- 
pointment to  our  Natkm's  prestigkHis  servx^ 
academies.  As  with  everyttiing  he  does,  he 
brought  enthusiasm  and  leadership  to  ttie 
committee.  I  remain  grateful  for  his  servk:e 
and  for  imbuing  the  proceedings  with  his  ctiar- 
acter  and  insigtit 

During  his  12  years  as  mayor  of  ttie  village 
of  Delta,  Dk*  McKibben  left  a  mark  on  the  vil- 
lage ttiat  will  live  on  for  many  years  to  come. 
One  of  his  most  significant  accomplishments 
was  the  construction  of  ttie  400.000,000-galk>n 
reservoir.  To  buiW  the  reservoir,  Dek  had  to 
ask  the  citizens  of  the  village  to  pass  a  levy 
to  pay  for  ttie  reservoir.  As  we  all  know  In  ttie 
worid  of  politics,  asking  the  leaders  and  resi- 
dents of  a  comrrxjnity  to  levy  new  taxes  is  not 
a  pleasant  pasttime.  But  Dnk,  true  to  fomi,  got 
ttie  job  done.  Ttiat  reservoir — a  sign  of  a  conv 
munity  on  ttie  move — is  a  tangble  example  of 
his  leadership  skills  and  his  ability  to  get  ttie 
job  done. 

Dick's  accomplishments  as  mayor  of  ttie  vil- 
lage of  Delta  certainly  dklnl  lessen  his  com- 
mitment to  other  causes.  He  has  brougtit  erv 
ergy  and  enttusiasm  to  numerous  other  verv 
tures  including:  the  Delta  Indusbial  Devetop- 
ment  Association;  the  911  Emergency  Advi- 
sory Committee;  the  Fulton  County  Polk»  As- 
sociation; the  Delta  Tax  Board  of  Appeals;  the 
Pike-Delta-Yori<  School  Advisory  Committee; 
the  Delta  Improvement  Committee;  ttie  Fulton 
County  Planning  Committee;  the  Delta  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  the  Delta  Recreation  Coun- 
cil; the  Fulton  County  Health  Planning  Conv 
misskKi;  and  a  result  of  all  his  hard  work  he 
was  selected  in  1976  to  "Who's  Who  in  Ohw." 
One  accomplishment  that  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  and  ttiat  I  have  always  been  curi- 
ous about,  regarding  Dck  McKibben's  mus«al 
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talents.  I  am  toW  ttiat  early  in  his  marriage,  he 
and  his  wife  Julie  took  musk:  lessons  and 
started  a  combo  band  whk:h  played  for  round 
and  square  dances.  As  the  oM  saying  goes: 
"ttie  family  ttiat  plays  together  stays  to- 
gether—maybe thars  the  recipe  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  43-year  marriage  that  has  pro- 
duced four  chiWren  and  six  grandchikJren. 

When  I  think  of  Dck,  I  think  most  of  all  of 
the  tove  he  shows  toward  his  family— and  the 
special  k)ok  he  gets  in  his  eye  when  he  talks 
atxxjt  ttiem. 

It  is  an  honor  to  stand  in  this  historic  cham- 
l)er  as  the  representatives  of  the  fine  people 
of  Delta.  OH.  and  recognize  a  man  wtio  is  so 
honoratite  and  worthy  of  the  putalc  trust  A 
man  whose  counsel  and  wisdom  and  I  wiH 
continue  to  value  in  the  years  to  come.  He's 
one  of  a  kind  and  ttie  wortd  would  be  a  (w 
kinder  place  with  more  people  of  Dck 
McKibben's  stature. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  join  me  today  In  congratulat- 
ing Dtek  McKit)t)en  on  this  very  irrportant 
honor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  RAYMOND 
EUGENE  RANGER  ON  HIS  DIA- 
MOND JUBILEE 


HON.  PEH  GEREN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Americans  have  been  blessed  t}y  ttie  service 
of  many  leaders.  One  such  leader  we  shoukJ 
honor  is  Bishop  Raynxind  Eugene  Ranger,  a 
fattier  of  our  country's  eiedronc  ministry  and 
a  living  testimony  to  ttie  qualities  of  steward- 
ship and  faith  that  made  this  country  great 

Bishop  Ranger  celebrates  his  diamond  jubi- 
lee this  year,  a  quarter-centijry  as  a  gospel 
minister,  and  a  quarter-century  of  servne  to 
God,  country,  and  community.  I  rise  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  honor  this  American  and  his  life- 
time of  faith  and  steadfast  leaderstiip. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BETH  WATERS  AND 
FORT  KID 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Beth  Wa- 
ters has  gone  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  her  outstanding  work  on  Fort  KkJ,  a 
huge,  new  playground,  in  Knoxville. 

This  young  woman  couW  enviskxi  armttier 
use  for  ttie  dormant  Worid's  Fair  Pari<  in 
downtown  KnoxvHIe.  She  coordinated  ttie  ef- 
fort to  transform  ttie  ptot  of  land  Into  a  chikfs 
dream.  Many  people  have  had  great  kJeas, 
but  Beth  Waters  translated  that  viskxi  into  re- 
ality. 

Beth  Waters  proposed  the  kJea  of  buikUng 
Fort  Kk]  about  a  year  ago.  Ttie  mottier  of  two 
preschoolers,  Beth  proposed  ttie  project  as 
part  of  the  city's  bcentennial  festivities. 

The  12,000-square-foot  playground  will  ac- 
commodate atxxit  250  ctiiUren  at  one  time. 
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This  is  an  outstanding  way  to  use  this  site  and 
make  a  contribution  to  Vhe  communrty. 

Fort  Kid  was  constmcted  totally  by  volun- 
teers. Nearly  3,000  volunteers  from  ail  over 
the  KnoxvJIle  area  worited  to  erect  the  piay- 
grourxj.  This  was  the  biggest  volunteer  corv 
struction  effort  in  the  city's  history  and  a  testi- 
mony to  the  great  Tenrwssee  spirit. 

Volunteers  worked  4^^hour  shifts,  3  shifts 
each  day  for  5  days  from  April  3  through  April 
7,  in  order  to  buikl  the  piayground  structure. 

Fort  Kkj  was  ofTicially  opened  on  Sunday, 
April/. 

The  fort  has  many  attractive  and  unusual 
playthings,  such  as  tunnels,  mazes,  swings, 
sikjes,  and  bridges.  It  is  well  constructed  of 
large  posts,  automobile  tires,  and  the  like.  It  is 
built  to  last  and  provkie  enjoyment  for  many 
chikjren  for  years  to  come. 

Beth  Waters  coordinated  the  txiikJing  of  Fort 
KkJ,  overseeing  a  number  of  committees  that 
took  care  of  the  many  details.  This  included 
raising  money  from  private  donors,  area  busi- 
nesses, and  civK  groups. 

The  single  largest  donation  ca.-ne  from 
school  diiklren  who  literally  saved  their  pen- 
nies. They  contributed  $12,260.19  of  the 
$100,000  budget 

Without  an  the  volunteer  help,  it  coukl  have 
cost  up  to  $250,000  to  buiki  Fort  Kid. 

Businesses  k)aned  tools  and  skilled  labor  to 
tfie  Fort  KkJ  project.  Some  even  helped  to 
transport  291  tons  of  pea  gravel  from  Louis- 
ville, KY,  to  Knoxville. 

School  chikJren  arxl  University  of  Ten- 
nessee students  worked  ak>ng  skle  the  adult 
volunteers.  Even  a  businessman  visiting  from 
ChKago  helped  out. 

Willard  Scott  brought  his  greetings  from  the 
Fort  Kkl  site  on  NBC's  Today  Show. 

Fort  KkJ  will  no  doubt  be  a  wonderful  place 
for  kkls  of  all  ages  to  play  for  a  \or\g  time  to 
come.  However,  the  sense  of  community  pride 
and  community  spirit  that  this  project  brought 
forth  is  likely  to  make  an  even  greater  Impact 
on  Knoxville. 

I  commend  Beth  Waters  for  her  vision  and 
all  her  hard  worV  to  see  this  through  comple- 
tkxi.  It  is  the  people  like  Beth  Waters  across 
tfiis  country  wtio  make  America  so  great 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  be  assured  that 
whenever  I  take  my  chiMren  to  Fort  Kid,  I  will 
remember  Beth  Waters  arxl  the  people  of  east 
Tennessee  who  gave  of  tfiemselves  to  make 
Fort  Kid  possible. 


LETTER  FROM  VIOLA  HOVDENES 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Vk}la 
Hovdenes  from  Tolna,  ND. 

Vnla.  akxig  with  her  husband,  owns  a  640- 
acre  farm  in  North  Dakota.  She,  in  a  four-page 
letter,  described  ttw  enormous  frustratran  that 
she  was  feeling  about  ttie  Federal  Goverrv 
ment.  Her  concerns  range  from  a  complcated 
imemal  Revenue  Servne  system  to  the  S&L 
bailout,  and  many  concerns  in  t>etween. 
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I  shart  many  of  the  concerns  expressed  by 
Viola,  and  I  thought  her  complaints  were  so 
eloquently  stated  that  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues. 

With  Viola's  permission,  I  am  setting  out  the 
letter  she  recently  wrote  to  me,  and  I  hope  it 
will  charge  all  of  us  in  Congress  with  the  re- 
sponsibiny  to  start  trying  to  make  some  im- 
provemgnts  In  these  areas.  The  American 
people  understand  the  need  for  a  government, 
but  they  demand  a  govemment  that  works,  not 
wastes.  They  want  a  government  whose  poli- 
cies are  fair  to  middle  income  Americans  wtio 
wort<  haid,  and  expect  fair  treatment  from  gov- 
emment polk:ies. 

TOLNA,  ND, 
March  5,1991. 

Dear  Byron  Dorgan:  Are  we  all  supposed 
to  go  e }  crazy  over  rules,  regulations  and 
bookwofk?  Income  tax  time  is  tbe  time  my 
husband  and  I  come  the  closest  to  having  a 
divorce. 

I  am  the  bookkeeper.  I  try  to  keep  up 
monthli  .  I  try  to  read  what  the  laws  are  but 
I  can't  I  nderstand  them  ansrway.  All  I  do  un- 
derstani  1  Is  that  the  IRS  is  after  me  and  that 
there  is  a  penalty  for  this  and  a  penalty  for 
that.  Ai  d  is  it  fair  that  the  farm  income  tax 
is  due  1  "ebruary  15th  and  the  ASCS  doesn't 
get  the  r  statements  out  until  the  end  of 
January  ?  Our  poor  tax  accountants  work 
night  apd  day  and  are  so  tired  that  they 
make  liistakes.  The  tax  accountants  don't 
have  ti  Tie  to  take  the  time  to  talk  over 
items.  ;  t's  pressure,  pressure,  pressure.  It's 
not  fail !  We  may  as  well  be  Communists, 
take  ev  »rything  and  give  us  back  enough  to 
buy  foo  1  with.  At  least  we  could  do  more  liv- 
ing ins  .ead  of  bookwork  and  be  free  from 
IRS  wofry  over  rules. 

We  have  been  to  three  different  tax  people 
over  th*  last  three  years.  Our  regular  guy  is 
in  Sau(  i  Arabia.  Anyway  they  shake  their 
heads  t  nd  almost  cry  too.  They  can't  keep 
up  Witt  the  IRS  rules  and  that's  their  busi- 
ness, 'dhose  tax  laws  are  so  complicated, 
there  i<  no  way  we  can  do  our  own  taxes — 
page  af  «r  page,  and  then  we  get  charged  $150 
to  $200  M  send  our  money  to  the  goverimient 
who  cai  I  give  it  away  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry.  t)n  top  of  that  I  just  read  the  rule 
that  w<  cannot  deduct  our  tax  filing  bill  be- 
cause 1^8  a  personal  expense.  Whoopee  Gold- 
berg to  (that. 

We  ai  e  supposed  to  raise  our  kida  for  $2,050. 
Which  I  nonth  is  that  for?  We  have  a  college- 
age  SOI  who  helps  out  on  the  farm  in  the 
summe  •.  Our  tax  man  tells  us  there  is  a  new 
rule.  B^ery  paycheck,  and  he  needs  money 
every  \  reek,  I'm  supposed  to  send  the  Feds 
income  tax  withholding,  the  state-income 
tax  wil  hholding.  and  take  out  for  social  se- 
curity. Well  to  hell — excuse  me  (it's  not  a 
much-i  Bed  word  In  my  vocabulary)  with  the 
IRS.  I  (  m  not  sitting  at  my  desk  once  a  week 
filling  I  lut  any  more  forms.  We  will  just  have 
to  give  our  son  the  money  as  a  gift  and  not 
count  1  lis  work  as  an  expense.  And  yet  you 
guys  a  n  bail  out  the  S&L's  and  let  the  big- 
wigs g(  scot  free.  You  can  forgive  our  farm 
neighb  irs  who  bid  away  land  from  us  that  we 
had  fai  med  for  years— but  we  knew  what  we 
could  1  ay  for  it  and  remain  solvent.  Oh  yes, 
that  fak'mer  can  buy  his  kids  cars  and  four- 
wheele's,  remodel  his  house,  take  trips  to 
Las  V(  gas  and  Florida  because  they  don't 
have  t<  pay  their  bills.  They  are  forgiven! 

They  can  even  be  forgiven  their  debts  and 
go  ou'>  and  buy  surrounding  farm  land. 
Where  ps  the  justice  in  this?  But  will  the  IRS 
forgive  the  honest  farmer  if  his  income  taxes 
are  a  fi  w  day  late  or  if  there  is  an  under  esti- 
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mate  or  If  ttere  is  an  error  in  which  the  tax 
accountant  wasn't  even  sure  of  the  rules? 

Between  tie  IRS  and  the  insurance  compa- 
nies, how  caii  the  ordinary  person  figure  our 
what's  going  on?  And  I  think  there  are  a  lot 
less  intelligent  people  than  me.  Mr.  Dorgan, 
I've  had  it!  jBven  the  war  news  was  a  relief 
compared  teethe  news  we  hear  about  the 
crooks  thati  are  running  this  country  and 
they  better  itart  straightening  out  things  on 
the  homeftont! 

If  you  want  the  credential  of  just  who  is 
writing  thisjletter  here  is  some  information. 
My  husbaid  is  61,  I  am  59.  We  now  have  a 
680  acre  fanh.  We  have  always  made  enough 
money  ftx)ni  this  farm  to  pay  Income  tax 
altho  my  husband  and  I  have  worked  off  the 
farm  occasionally.  We  have  never  borrowed 
money  to  pit  in  a  crop.  We  have  never  bor- 
rowed mon^  to  buy  a  piece  of  machinery. 
We  have  neter  borrowed  money  to  build  our 
house  or  qupnsets  or  garage.  We  have  never 
borrowed  mpney  to  buy  a  car.  We  came  into 
our  marriagie  with  no  assets  and  we  did  bor- 
row money  to  buy  our  first  160  acres.  We  paid 
the  entire  pill  plus  interest  in  9  years.  I 
ive  a  nice  comfortable  farm,  we 
icording  to  our  means.  The  ques- 
could  do  it,  why  can't  others? 
's  hard  for  the  young  people, 
to  go  slow.  They  might  have  to 
'els  on  the  windows  for  curtains 
or  use  bookshelves  for  kitchen 
we  did  or  herd  cattle  along  the 
ditches.  I  will  admit,  prices  for  all  the  won- 
derful abunnant  food  we  raise  are  too  low, 
machinery  and  taxes  are  too  high  and  insur- 
ance, esi>ecK,lly  health  insurance  and  health 
bills  are  out  of  this  world.  We  are  scared  to 
live,  scared  [to  get  sick  and  scared  to  die  Mr. 
Dorgan.  Th*  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get 
poorer.  Does  anyone  in  Congress  mention  the 
WPA  days?  an  Roosevelts'  time  a  lot  of  good 
things  werejdone,  new  bridges,  parks  etc.  and 
people  worked  for  their  money? 

■  is  too  long — I  have  so  much  to 
nind.  I'll  write  again  if  I'm  not 
rork,  cooking,  cleaning,  washing 
lening,  yard  work,  church  work, 
ly  husband  a  hand  with  driving 
imblnlng.  I  work  cheap.  Maybe 
rant  to  hear  from  me  again  any- 


think  we 
have  lived  i 
tion  is,  if 

I   know  it 
They've  got 
hang  batht 
like  we  didi 
cabinets  lili 


This  lett 
get  off  my  j 
doing  booli 
clothes,  g&ri 
and  giving 
truck  or  c(i 
you  won't 
way. 


a  wee  bit  disgusted. 

Vrila  Hovdenes. 


NIH  GR|/^NTS  RESEARCH  INTEG- 
RITyT AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 


IN  THE 


HON.  TID  WEISS 

of  new  YORK 
aoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

tuesday,  April  16, 1991 


Mr.  WEriSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  ritroduce  the  NIH  Grants  Research 
Integrity  Aniendments  of  1991. 

Throughout  my  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
been  a  strong  proponent  of  increased  Federal 
funding  for  biomedical  research.  However,  it 
has  l)ecome  increasingly  apparent  that  otfier 
strategies  ^re  also  necessary  to  improve  the 
quality  andl  objectivity  of  federally  funded  re- 
search.      I 

During  ttie  last  3  years,  the  Human  Re- 
sources arKl  Intergovemmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, whk^  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  has 
conducted  {investigations  and  three  hearings 
regarding  sCientifk:  misconduct  and  conflk:ts  of 
interest  Lafet  fall,  ttie  Govemment  Operations 
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Ck>ninuttee  issued  a  repoft  based  on  those  ac- 
tivities, entitled  "Are  Scientific  Misconduct  and 
conflicts  of  Interest  Hazardous  to  Our  Health?" 

The  report  concluded  that  universities  are 
often  reluctant  to  find  their  own  faculty  guilty  of 
misconduct,  ttiat  several  major  institutional 
grantees  have  corKJucted  inadequate  inves- 
tigations that  resulted  in  retaliation  against 
wtvstletilowers,  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  been  reluctant  to  question  the 
firKfngs  of  university  miscorxluct  investiga- 
tions, and  that  NIH  has  ignored  potential  corv 
flicts  of  interest  among  grantees  during  the 
more  Vnan  2  years  that  they  have  attempted  to 
develop  guidelines  or  regulations  to  address 
those  problems.  The  report  also  concluded 
that  the  public  may  be  misled  and  endangered 
by  sderitific  miscorxluct  and  conflicts  of  inter- 
est 

In  our  report  we  expressed  serious  corv 
cems  about  current  policies  and  procedures 
intended  to  safeguard  tt>e  objectivity  of  PHS- 
funded  research.  The  committee  report  there- 
fore recommended  statutory  changes  or  regu- 
lations to  restrict  conflicts  of  interest,  require 
data  sharing,  arxl  protect  whistleblowers. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  tfiere  are  many  kinds 
of  conflicts  of  interest  ttiat  could  bias  tio- 
medk»l  research.  Financial  conflicts  may  not 
be  the  most  important,  but  they  are  the  easi- 
est to  address.  Our  committee  report  therefore 
recommerxled  that  PHS  regulations  clearly  re- 
strict financial  ties  for  researchers  wIk)  corv 
duct  evaluations  of  a  product  or  treatment  in 
which  ttiey  have  a  vested  interest. 

The  NIH  Grants  Research  Integrity  Act  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regulations 
that  would  help  minimize  conflicts  of  interest 
among  PHS  grantees  in  the  near  future.  The 
regulations  would  enabie  grantee  Institutions 
to  develop  their  own  policies  and  procedures 
to  deal  with  conflicts  of  interest,  but  tfie  Sec- 
retary of  Health  arx]  Human  Services  would 
specify  the  types  of  potential  conflicts  of  inter- 
est that  are  unacceptatile  for  federally  funded 
investigators,  as  well  as  tfiose  that  are  accept- 
abUe  under  certain  circumstances.  At  the  very 
least,  public  disclosure  of  financial  ties  would 
be  required  every  time  the  research  results 
are  presented  orally  or  in  writing. 

I  think  that  many  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  shown  us  that  conflict  of  interest 
policies  for  Federal  grantees  should  be  as 
clear  arxl  uniform  as  possible.  Ttie  recent  tes- 
timony of  Stanford  University  officiais  is  but 
one  example  of  how  safeguards  that  are  out- 
side the  university  and  outside  NIH  are  need- 
ed to  protect  NIH  funds. 

These  conflict  of  interest  regulations  woukj 
apply  to  all  grantees  involved  in  ttie  evaluation 
of  products  arxJ  treatments  that  have  been  de- 
vek)ped  or  are  under  the  final  stages  of  devel- 
oprnent.  The  regulations  wouM  therefore  not 
apply  to  what  is  ger>erally  considered  to  be 
bask:  research.  In  order  to  protect  public 
health,  ttie  regulatkxis  wouM  iriclude  but  not 
be  limited  to  dinnal  trials  and  epkJemntogKal 
research. 

The  NIH  grants  research  integrity  amerxl- 
ments  also  include  a  requirement  regarding 
data  sharing,  by  whnh  I  mean  making  re- 
search data  available  to  otfier  scientists  after 
ttie  grantee  scientist  has  published  his  or  her 
results.  The  Natk>nal  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Natkxial  Science  Foundatkm  have  al- 
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ready  made  it  dear  that  Federal  grantees 
shoukj  be  expected  to  make  their  research 
data  available  to  other  scientists  at  a  reason- 
at)le  cost.  This  polcy  helps  maximize  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  moneys,  since  otiier  research- 
ers may  make  unk]ue  contributxxis  based  on 
their  own  analyses.  Data-sharing  poik^ies  also 
help  ensure  the  accuracy  of  ttie  grantee's  in- 
terpretatkKis  of  research  results,  by  provking 
other  researchers  with  ttie  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine wtietfier  ttie  written  results  are  consist- 
ent with  the  data. 

It  is  obvkNjs  that  the  publk:  wouM  twnefit 
from  a  strong  NIH  data-sharing  polk:y,  espe- 
cially as  bkxnedk^al  research  becomes  more 
and  more  expensive. 

This  legislation  also  Indudes  a  proviskxi 
aimed  at  minimizing  delays  in  the  reporting 
and  putilnation  of  research  results  ttiat  have 
put>lk:  health  implk:atk>ns.  In  the  last  few 
monttis,  ttiere  has  txen  controversy  generated 
by  ttie  delay  in  reporting  ttie  results  of  impor- 
tant research  on  ttie  treatment  of  AIDS  and 
other  potentially  devastating  diseases  and  in- 
juries. In  those  publKized  cases,  the  delay 
was  often  caused  by  publcatkxi  lags,  some- 
times related  to  conflk^ting  values:  The  sci- 
entist's desire  to  be  published  in  a  prestigkxis 
journal  versus  ttie  desire  to  save  lives.  In  ttie 
hearings  our  subcommittee  hekj  on  scientifk: 
conflicts  of  Interest,  we  heard  testimony  re- 
garding the  possible  delay  in  put^lishing  results 
ttiat  coukj  have  a  negative  financial  Impact  on 
ttie  researcher.  Whatever  the  cause,  ttie 
American  publk:  stands  to  benefit  fi'om  ttie 
timely  reporting  of  biomednal  research  find- 
ings. The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to 
make  recommendations  to  address  that  issue. 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHOUT  TTTLE. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "NIH  Grants 
Research  Inte^ty  Amendments  of  1991  ". 

SEC.  S.  REQUIREMENT  OF  REGULATIONS  RE- 
GARDING PROTECTION  AGAINST  FI- 
NANCIAL CCmFUCTS  OF  INTEREST 
IN  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RE- 
SEARCH. 
Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  et  seq.)  is  amended 

by  Inserting  after  section  493  the  foUowinK 

new  section: 

"PROTECTION  AGAINST  FINANCIAL  CONFLICTS  OF 
INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  493A.  (a)  Issuance  of  Regulations.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  any  entity 
receiving  assistance  trom  the  Secretary  for  a 
project  of  research  described  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  estab- 
lish criteria  for  preventing,  and  for  respond- 
ing to  the  existence  of,  any  financial  interest 
in  the  project  on  the  part  of  the  entity 
that— 

"(A)  will  create  a  bias  in  favor  of  obtaining 
results  in  the  project  that  are  consistent 
with  the  financial  interest;  or 

"(B)  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  create 
such  a  bias. 

"(2)  Relevant  projects.— A  project  of  re- 
search referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  a 
project  of  research  whose  purpose  is  to 
evaluate  the  safety  of  effectiveness  of  a  drug, 
medical  device,  treatment,  or  other  product 
or  sulistance. 

"^b)  Uniform  Appucabiuty  of  RBOinji- 
TION8.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
criteria  described  in  subeection  (a)  are  uni- 
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formly  applicable  to  each  entity  that  is  an 
entity  descrll>ed  in  such  subeection,  and  may 
permit  individual  variation  in  the  manner  in 
wtUch  the  criteria  are  implemented  by  such 
an  entity.  The  Secretary  may  not  provide 
that  each  such  entity  is  to  develop  individ- 
ual criteria  regarding  the  circumstances 
that  constitute  a  financial  interest  described 
in  such  subsection. 

"(c)  Process  for  Identifyino  and  Report- 
ing CONFUCTS.- 

"(1)  Existence  of  process  as  coNomoN  op 
FUNDING. — The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
the  criteria  established  under  subeection  (a) 
specify  that,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  as- 
sistance trom  the  Secretary  for  the  project 
involved,  an  entity  described  in  such  sub- 
section is  required — 

"(A)  to  have  in  effect,  at  the  time  the  en- 
tity applies  for  the  assistance  and  through- 
out the  period  in  which  the  assistance  is  re- 
ceived, a  process  for  identifying  any  finan- 
cial interest  that  exists  regarding  the 
project;  and 

"(B)  to  report  to  the  Secretary  any  such 
interest  identified  by  the  entity.  Including 
any  such  interest  in  existence  at  the  time 
the  entity  applies  for  the  assistance. 

"(2)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  the  criteria  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  specify  criteria  for  the  process  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1). 

"(d)  Monitorino  of  Process.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  monitor  the  process  established 
by  an  entity  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (c)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  process  has  been  established, 
and  is  being  conducted,  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  established  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection. 

"(e)  Response  to  Conflicts.— In  any  case 
in  which  the  Secretary  finds  ttiat  a  financial 
interest  exists  regarding  a  project  of  re- 
search described  in  subsection  (a)  that  is 
conducted  or  proposed  to  be  conducted  with 
assistance  from  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(1)  may  disapprove  the  application  for 
such  assistance  on  the  basis  that  the  finan- 
cial Interest  exists; 

"(2)  shall  require  that,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  assistance,  the  entity  discloae 
the  existence  of  the  financial  interest  in 
each  public  presentation  of  the  results  of  the 
research; 

"(3)  may  require  that,  as  such  a  condition, 
the  entity  carry  out  such  additional  activi- 
ties as  the  Secretary  determines  to  l>e  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interest  of  the  public 
regrarding  the  project; 

"(4)  may  terminate  the  assistance  being  re- 
ceived by  the  entity  for  conducting  the 
project;  and 

"(5)  may  recover  from  the  entity  any  por- 
tion of  the  assistance  that  is  obligated  for 
the  project  during  the  period  in  which  the  fi- 
nancial interest  exists. 

"(0  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'assistance',  with  respect  to 
conducting  a  project  of  research,  means  a 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement. 

"(2)  The  term  'financial  interest'  means  a 
financial  interest  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(g)  Final  Rule  for  REOULA-noNS.- The 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  flnal  rule  for  the  reg- 
ulations required  in  suljsection  (a)  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  NIH  Grants  Research  Integrity 
Amendments  of  1991. 

"(h)    AGREEMENT    REGARDING     COMPLIANCE 

With  Regulations— For  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  on  which  the  regula- 
tions required  in  sulMection  (a)  are  issued. 
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the  Secretary  may  not  ;»x>vlde  a  grant,  cooi>- 
eratlve  agreement,  or  contract  for  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  unless  the  en- 
tity seeking  such  financial  assistance  agrees 
that  the  entity— 

"(1)  will  maintain  the  ixtxsedures  described 
in  the  regulations:  and 

"(2)  will  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions.". 

flSa  S.  RSOUIREMENTS  REGARDING  AVAOABIL- 
inr  IN  RB8KARCH  COMmmiTY  OF 
MATBRIALS  CREATED  OR  GATH- 
BRBO  IN  PROJECTS  OF  BIOMEDICAL 
OR  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
493A  the  following  new  section: 

"POSTPROJECT  AVAILABIUTY  OF  RESEARCH 
MATERIALS 

"Sec.  493B.  (a)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Secretary 
may  not  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
entity  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
project  of  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
onleas  the  entity  agrees,  subject  to  sub- 
section (b),  that— 

"(1)  after  the  completion  of  the  project, 
the  entity  will  make  available  to  other  re- 
searchers all  data  and  other  materials  rel- 
evant to  the  results  of  the  project  that  have 
been  created  or  gathered  in  the  course  of  the 
project,  except  to  the  extent  that — 

"(A)  providing  the  research  materials  to  a 
researcher  would  constitute  a  violation  of  a 
statute  or  regulation  that  provides  for  the 
confidentiality  of  the  materials:  or 

"(B)  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  the  re- 
search materials  available  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  the  manner  in  which  the  research  ma- 
terials will  be  made  available  is  through  the 
provision  of  reproductions  of  the  materials, 
including  (as  appropriate  to  the  research  ma- 
terials involved)  photocopies,  recordings, 
and  diagrams,  and  copies  made  for  use  in 
computers:  and 

"(3)  the  entity  will  make  the  research  ma- 
terials available  to  a  researcher  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  after  the  researcher 
makes  a  request  for  the  provision  of  the  ma- 
terials. 

"(b)  Duration  of  Period  of  availabil- 
ity.— 

"(1)  Minimum  period.— The  Secretary  may 
not  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose described  in  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
entity  involved  agrees,  subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  that  research  materials  will  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  such  subsection 
during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  results  of  the 
project  of  research  involved  are  published  in 
a  scientific  jouraal:  and 

"(B)  the  date  that  Is  3  years  after  the  date 
on  which  the  period  of  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  Secretary  for  the  project 
ends. 

"(2)  Period  of  possession.— The  Secretary 
may  not  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
purpose  described  in  subsection  (a)  unless, 
with  respect  to  the  project  of  research  in- 
volved, the  entity  involved  agrees  that  if  re- 
search materials  remain  the  possession  of 
the  entity  after  the  expiration  of  the  5-year 
period  described  in  paragraph  (1).  the  entity 
will  continue  to  make  the  research  materials 
available  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
antll  the  materials  are  destroyed  or  other- 
wise leave  the  possession  of  the  entity. 

"(c)  Imposition  of  Oiahoes.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  purpose  described  in  subsection  (a) 
onlesB,  with  respect  to  the  project  of  re- 
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search  in  rolved,  the  entity  involved  agrees 
that  if  tb  B  entity  imposes  a  charge  for  pro- 
viding ret  earch  materials  in  accordance  with 
such  subiection,  the  amount  of  the  charge 
Imposed  itn  a  researcher  making  a  request 
for  the  materials  will  be  reasonably  related 
to  the  diiect  costs  incurred  by  the  entity  in 
providing  the  materials. 

"(d)  Compliance  With  Agreements.- In 
any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  finds  that 
an  entity  has  failed  to  comply  with  an  agree- 
ment und  iT  this  section  regarding  a  project 
of  researc  ti,  the  Secretary  may  recover  from 
the  entiti  any  or  all  of  the  amounts  provided 
to  the  entity  by  the  Secretary  as  financial 
assistancf  for  conducting  the  project. 

"(e)  Dei  initions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Th(  term  'financial  assistance'  means 
a  grant.  (Cooperative  agreement,  or  contract. 

"(2)  Th^  term  'research  materials',  with  re- 
spect to  I  project  of  biomedical  or  behav- 
ioral resa  irch,  means  the  data  and  other  ma- 
terials de  crlbed  in  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(f)  ISSl  ANCE  OF  CJRITERIA  BY  SECRETARY.— 

The  Seen  tary  shall  by  regulation  issue  cri- 
teria for  <  arrylng  out  this  section.". 

SEC.  4.  TniELY  DISSEMINATION  OF  RESULTS  OF 
CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RESEARCH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  A  3t,  as  amended  by  section  3  of  this 
Act,  is  a  nended  by  inserting  after  section 
493B  the  t  )llowing  new  section: 

"RECOMMl  NDATIONS  REGARDING  TIMELY  DIS- 
SEMINAl  ION  OF  RESULTS  OF  CERTAIN 
PROJECT  S  OF  RESEL\RCH 
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With  respect  to  the  results  of 
biomedical    or    behavioral    re- 
Secretary   shall    establish   rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  timely  dissemi- 
any  results  that  have  any  clinical 
to  a  disease   or  disorder  that 
significant    threat   to    the    public 
recommendations  shall  include 
recommendations  regarding  the  publication 
results  in  scientific  journals.". 
DATE. 


EFiECnVEl 

aix  endments 


made  by  this  Act  shall 

October  1.  1991,  or  upon  the  date 

of  this  Act,  whichever  oc- 


RECOGl  mON  AND  TRIBUTE  TO 
LOIS  V.  CARTER.  ON  HER  RE- 
TIRE^ENT 


H0N.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  DYI^ALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  ttie  att(  ntion  of  this  Congress  an  exemplary 
American  wtx)  has  served  this  Nation  with  dis- 
tirx:tion,  dedication,  arvj  compassion  for  over 
25  years.  Simply  stated,  Ms.  Lois  Carter,  is 
one  of  th«  few  women  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  who  rose  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
ttie  civil  s«n/ice  and  became  the  senior  official 
Of  HHS's  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  through  sheer 
hard  wortl  dedkation  to  duty,  and  a  compel- 
ling misscn  to  bring  about  equality  of  legal 
and  econprrac  opportunities  for  all  Americans 
in  need.  |By  her  exemplary  performance  as 
tx)th  a  specialist  and  fiekj  manager,  she  has 
become  a  model  and  inspiration  for  many 
young  employees  wfw  have  joined  our  career 
service  and,  wtx)  also  can  aspire  to  the  top 
career  po$itk)n. 


April  16,  1991 

Bom  in  Fayette,  MO,  Ms.  Carter  attended 
both  Penn  Vafey  Community  College,  Kansas 
City,  MO,  arxj  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Prior  to  entering  Federal  Government  serv- 
ice, Ms.  Carter  spent  a  number  of  years  work- 
ing in  Missou^  State  agencies,  including  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Mis- 
souri Departnient  of  Revenue,  the  Attorney 
General's  OfTi^,  arxl  the  Governor's  Office. 
Additnnally,  she  woriced  in  the  Missouri  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  City  Counsek>r's 
Office  in  KanSas  City.  Therefore,  Ms.  Carter 
was  well  propped  for  her  work  at  the  former 
Offk»  of  Ecofiomk;  Opportunity  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Service  [HHS], 
the  latter  to  vkiich  she  has  achieved  a  distin- 
guished record  after  1 7  years  of  service. 

As  the  regional  manager,  Lois  Carter,  car- 
ried out  the  major  responsibility  for  ensuring 
that  programs  arxJ  activities  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  from  HHS  in  ttie  four 
State  region  are  in  compliarx:e  to  the  civil 
rights  laws  pafsed  by  Congress;  these  include 
the  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  sec- 
tk)n  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and 
the  Age  Discriminatk>n  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  Speakei|,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  ttiese  modem  civil  rigtits  laws,  deal 
with  our  public  polk:y  of  nondiscrimination  with 
regard  to  rac#,  national  origin,  to  the  handi- 
capped and  d)sat)led,  and  to  both  the  old  and 
the  young.  But  enforcement  requires  steadfast 
devotion  to  duty,  and  Lois  Carter  has  provkJed 
the  catalyst  and  ttie  leadership  to  carry  out  tier 
agency's  mission  so  ttiat  tx)th  HHS  and  this 
Congress  can  rightfully  say  that  she  has  been 
an  exemplary  model  for  us  to  emulate.  It  is 
tiecause  we  titive  dedk:ated  civil  servants,  like 
Lois  Carter,  tt^at  ttie  laws  of  this  Natk)n  are  in 
good  tiands;  and  as  stie  takes  leave  after  25 
years  of  put}l|c  servk»,  we  in  ttie  Congress 
can  only  applaud  the  wori<  and  performance  of 
these  dedk^atad  put>lk:  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  this  House  joins  me  in 
wishing  Lois  (Jarter  many  more  years  of  hap- 
piness and  contentment  for  a  job  well  done. 
For  in  the  end,  it  is  the  American  people  wtio 
are  beneficiaries  of  our  laws  and  our  public 
servants  who  i  execute  ttiem. 


TRIBUTE 


TO  GERALD  DeRUITER 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOlJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tui  'sday,  April  16. 1991 
Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  tnjiy 
outstanding  individual  in  this  country,  Mr.  Ger- 
akj  DeRuiter  of  Falmouth,  Ml.  Gerak)  has  dili- 
gently sen/ed  on  ttie  Missaukee  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  as  ttie  representative  of 
Ninth  District  or  over  15  years.  As  he  retires 
ttiis  year,  I  wis  h  to  take  a  moment  to  honor  his 
wort(  on  beh4lf  of  the  people  of  Missaukee 
County. 
Bom  in  Falr^wuth,  Ml,  his  family  includes  his 
and  seven  chikiren,  all  wtio  are 
him.  They  all  live  in  Mk:higan, 


wife,  Ida  Mae 
very  proud  of 
and  all  but  cne  lives  within  minutes  of  his 


home.  He  is 
chikjren. 


the  grandfather  to  17  grand- 


April  16,  1991 

For  the  last  16  years,  Mr.  DeRuiter  has 
served  faithfully  on  the  Missaukee  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  arxj  is  credited  with 
aocorrplishing  many  helpful  improvements  to 
Lake  City,  Ml,  including  a  new  litxary  and  the 
renrxxieling  of  the  Lake  City  court  room. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  will  join  me  in 
thanking  and  commending  this  truly  excep- 
tnnal  man  for  all  of  his  years  of  servKe  to  ttie 
people  of  Missaukee  County.  We  all  wish  Mr. 
DeRuiter  well,  and  hope  for  his  continued  suc- 
cess in  all  future  erxJeavors. 


NORTH  GEORGIA  COLLEGE  TOP 
ROTC  PROGRAM  IN  NATION 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  OEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  ask  for 
this  privilege  often,  txjt  today  I  request  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House  in  recognizing  a  group 
of  young  men  arxj  women  and  a  college  ad- 
ministration wtK)  have  distinguished  thenv 
selves  in  earning  the  top  Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  [ROTC]  award  in  the 
country. 

This  year,  the  Douglas  MacArthur  Award 
was  presented  to  tt>e  ROTC  program  at  North 
Georgia  College  in  Dahlonega  for  the  second 
time.  The  presklent  of  the  college.  Dr.  John  H. 
Owen,  Commandant  of  Cadets  Col.  Robert 
Barclay,  SgL  Maj.  Robert  Hand,  Cadet  Col. 
Jimmy  Blackmon,  Cadet  Lt.  Col.  Jerakj  Page, 
and  Cadet  LL  Col.  Dawn  Wood  represented 
the  college  at  the  Pentagon  ceremony  when 
Gen.  Colin  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  presented  ttie  award. 

To  be  chosen  from  among  315  programs  in 
the  large  unit  category  competitk>n  signifies 
the  quality  of  ttie  overall  military  program  at 
North  Georgia  College.  Cadets  in  this  competi- 
tk)n  ere  judged  on  academic,  military,  and 
leadership  performance  for  the  year.  And  the 
cadets  train  and  study  all  during  the  year  to 
meet  ttiese  standards. 

Furttier  testimony  to  ttie  effectiveness  of  the 
cdiege's  military  program  Is  the  Nation's  "Top 
Trainer"  award  wtiich  North  Georgia  College 
won  eariier  this  year.  This  award  is  based  on 
the  performance  of  senior  cadets  at  the 
Army's  6-week  ROTC  Advanced  Camp. 

North  Georgia  College  is  the  only  senkir 
military  college  in  the  university  system  of 
Georgia.  The  college's  focus  on  the  military 
program  has  produced  many  leaders  in  and 
out  of  ttie  military. 

Winning  top  honors  and  producing  leaders 
year  after  year  requires  a  dedk:ated  faculty 
and  administratkxi  and  the  cooperatkxi  of  ttie 
community.  North  Georgia  College's  formula 
includes  all  of  ttiese.  Ttie  young  men  and 
women  who  bring  talent,  Intelligence,  and  per- 
severance to  this  formula  emerge  as  our  lead- 
ers. 

This  group  of  young  leaders  and  their  sporv 
SOTS  and  teachers  deserve  our  highest  praise 
and  deepest  respect  We  shoukj  take  note  of 
ttieir  commitment  to  duty,  honor,  and  excel- 
lence. We  ahoM  learn  from  their  tong  hours 
of  training.  We  stxxjkj  emulate  their  focus  on 
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the  highest  of  goals  and  the  steps  needed  to 
accomplish  them. 

After  tiaving  seen  our  military  perform  txil- 
liantly  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  we  can  only 
believe  that  all  of  our  military  training  pro- 
grams are  producing  a  higher  quality  of  grad- 
uates. In  this  time  of  intensified  training,  the 
competitton  for  the  best  grows  stiffer.  The  best 
are  better.  That  is  why  this  honor  at  this  time 
is  so  significant 

We  salute  you— the  men  and  women  of 
North  Georgia  College  ROTC. 


THRIFT  MART— A  MILWAUKEE 
SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attentkxi  an  article 
put>llshed  in  ttie  recent  editkHi  of  Veteran 
magazine. 

The  article  features  the  achievement  of 
three  Milwaukee  area  residents,  Jack  Dyke. 
Larry  Zlarek,  and  Tim  Manges.  These  Vietnam 
veterans  own  and  operate  Thrift  Mart,  a  busi- 
ness in  West  Allls,  Wl,  which  sells  discarded 
household  goods  to  reskJents  of  souttieastem 
Wisconsin. 

These  devoted  individuals  returned  from 
Vietnam  to  face  anottier  batUe— a  recession. 
Despite  ttie  economk:  odds,  ttiey  purctiased 
an  abandoned  store  and  converted  it  into  a 
successful  business. 

Ttirifl  Mart  sells  clottiing,  appliances, 
stereos,  and  books.  A  portk>n  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  ttiese  Items — nearty  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  each  year— goes  to 
kxal  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  [WA] 
chapters  and  State  councils. 

I  am  proud  to  honor  Mr.  Dyke,  Mr.  Zlarek, 
and  Mr.  Menges.  Their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion transformed  a  good  klea  into  a  large-scale 
operatksn  wheh  not  only  makes  a  profit,  but 
t)enefits  ttie  Milwaukee  community  as  well  as 
all  Wisconsin  veterans. 

Ttie  artk:le  follows: 

Gettino  Down  to  Business 

Jack  Dyke,  an  unassuming  and  soft  spoken 
Vietnam  veteran  from  West  Allls,  Wisconsin, 
might  well  be  the  quintessential  business- 
man. That's  not  to  say  that  he  wears  a  three- 
piece  suit  with  all  its  accoutrements  (red 
striped  tie,  a  flash  of  handkerchief,  and 
wingtipe),  but  only  tliat  he  works  12  hours  to 
15  hours  a  day— "that's  normal,"  as  he  says— 
at  a  thrift  store  in  the  heart  of  a  blue-collar 
nelghlwrhood,  just  southwest  of  downtown 
Milwaukee. 

The  store  that  Dyke  and  his  two  partners 
own  and  operate  sells  discarded  household 
goods  (the  vast  majority  of  the  donations  are 
used  clotliing). 

VVA  has  hired  a  Milwaukee  telephone-so- 
licitation firm  to  obtain  the  goods.  In  other 
words,  Dyke  and  his  partners  operate  the  re- 
tail outlet  wliicb  sells  the  goods  purchased 
from  VVA,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
then  goes  to  local  chapters  and  state  coun- 
cils in  the  store's  area.  Nearly  one-quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  Is  ulebursed  to  local  WA 
groupe  using  this  method  each  year.  Still, 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  merchandise  solic- 
ited by  WA  is  unusable,  and  Dyke  and  his 
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partners  are  responsible  for  cleaning,  sort^ 
ing,  marketing,  and  selling  the  rest— an 
enormous  undertaking  that  takes  a  great 
deal  of  expertise. 

"This  isn't  as  easy  as  it  looks,"  Dyke  says, 
his  hand  sweeping  across  the  interior  of  the 
store.  "It  takes  some  kind  of  creativity  and 
a  little  guts  to  do  it.  You  have  to  monitor 
what  you're  doing  all  the  time.  Just  because 
you  have  money  in  the  cash  register  doesn't 
mean  you're  doing  well." 

That's  especially  true  In  the  thrift-store 
business,  where  appearance  is  not  often  re- 
ality and  where  the  complexities  of  operat- 
ing a  business  that  has  like  Dyke's,  14,750 
square  feet  of  sales  area  and  serves  "a  four- 
county  area"  can  overcome  even  the  most 
highly  motivated  and  well-meaning  free  en- 
terpriser. In  fact,  the  sales  area,  featuring  a 
wide  range  of  clothing,  appliances,  stereos, 
and  books,  is  only  one  part  of  the  business. 
Underneath  the  14,000-plus  feet  of  store  space 
is  the  same  amount  of  storage  space  for  the 
goods  to  be  sorted,  folded,  cleaned,  and 
priced.  During  our  visit  to  the  store,  before 
this  last  Christmas,  there  must  have  lieen 
forty  sleds  that  were  to  be  put  out  In  time 
for  the  holidays.  "We  do  a  good  business  at 
Christmas,"  Larry  Zlarek,  Dyke's  enthusias- 
tic, good-humored  partner,  notes.  "It's  really 
one  of  our  busiest  seasons." 

But  it  wasn't  always  that  way  for  Dyke 
and  Zlarek,  who  grew  up  In  the  Milwaukee 
area,  served  In  the  Air  Force  in  Vietnam, 
and  ended  up  returning  home  to  a  recession 
that  soon  had  them  looking  for  other  work. 
They  found  the  thrift-store  business  by  acci- 
dent, after  Milwaukee's  blue-collar  commu- 
nity was  eviscerated  by  the  energy  crisis  of 
the  mid-1970s  and  the  recession  that  fol- 
lowed. 

"In  order  to  be  successful,  you  liave  to 
know  how  to  operate  a  store  like  this  one 
from  top  to  Iwttom,"  Zlarek  says.  "You  have 
to  be  able  to  do  everything  that  you  ask 
your  employees  to  do.  That's  the  only  way  to 
really  make  it.  And  we've  done  everything." 

Everything  includes  paving  the  abandoned 
store's  parking  lot  (part  of  Wisconsin's 
Kohl's  Pood  Store  chain)  that  had,  until 
Dyke  and  Zlarek  came  along,  seen  better 
days.  In  fact,  when  they  decided  to  rent  the 
space  and  set  up  business,  the  store  was  in 
such  disrepair  that  they  had  to  spend  nearly 
every  waking  moment  refurbishing  it.  "It 
was  a  wing  and  a  prayer.  "  Dyke  says  now. 
"We  had  to  do  it  all  by  our  little  lonesome. 
When  we  walked  in  here,  we  Just  looked  at 
each  other  in  amazement.  We  knew  it  was 
going  to  be  nothing  but  work,  work,  work." 

Inside,  there  were  wires  hanging  randomly 
Trom  the  celling,  and  water  stood  in  puddles 
on  the  floor.  They  approached  a  third  part- 
ner, Milwaukean  Tim  Menges.  to  do  the  car- 
pentry and  wiring  work  in  his  spare  time. 

Menges  is  also  a  Vietnam  veteran.  Both  he 
and  Dyke,  in  fact,  signed  up  for  the  Air 
Force  on  the  same  day.  Dyke  smiles  remem- 
bering that  time:  "I  had  a  low  number  in  the 
lottery.  Number  13  as  I  recall,  and  so  did 
Tim.  So  we  went  down  and  signed  up  for  the 
Air  Force." 

It  was  a  complicated  business  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  three  had  to  file  for 
building  and  electrical  iwrmits,  pass  inspec- 
tions, and  set  up  shop,  all  before  their  own 
money,  sunk  into  an  enterprise  that  hadn't 
yet  opened  Its  doors,  ran  out.  "We  were  real 
close  to  just  throwing  it  in,  I  think,"  Zlarek 
says.  "We  wanted  to  be  successful,  but  there 
were  no  guarantees.  We  were  just  working  at 
it  to  make  it  work.  We  never  really  took  a 
break." 

Getting  the  store  In  shape  for  business  was 
a  difficult  task.  "We  had  our  own  Interiors. 
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and  everything  needed  to  be  redone."  Dyke 
aays.  "There  was  no  heat  in  the  building 
when  we  were  doing  this,  so  it  was  fi^ezlng 
half  the  time.  And  the  lighting  was  poor, 
even  after  we  opened  the  store." 

That  problem— the  poor  lighting— had  to 
wait  to  be  solved.  In  all,  when  the  lighting 
fixtures  were  replaced  and  the  store  was 
ftilly  lit,  it  cost  the  three  partners  sao.OOO  to 
have  it  done.  "Operating  a  business,  espe- 
cially this  kind  of  business,  is  very  costly- 
yon  don't  just  take  in  money." 

The  work  went  ahead  on  schedule.  Even 
Dyke  and  Zlarek's  wives  worked  to  get  ready 
for  the  opening,  unplugging  the  downstairs 
drains  and  toilets,  which  were  overflowing 
with  refuse.  The  two  laugh  about  it  now: 
"They  never  forgave  us,"  Dyke  says. 

But  even  with  this  done,  the  store  itself 
seemed  a  long  shot,  at  best.  "Both  of  us  had 
five  years  experience  in  the  thrift-store  busi- 
ness and  were  willing  to  do  it.  We  had  both 
learned  the  trade."  Dyke  says.  "But  it's  a  lot 
different  when  you  have  to  do  it  on  your  own 
hook.  Even  though  we  bad  that  exi>erlence 
and  we  thought  we  could  do  the  job  better 
than  we'd  seen  it  done  by  others,  we  needed 
what  every  businessmAn  needs.  Capital." 

Experience,  once  again,  was  the  key,  but 
both  Dyke  and  Zlarek  had  it.  Dyke  started 
in  the  thrift-store  business  by  serving  five 
years  as  the  manager  of  another  store,  while 
Ziarek  was  assistant  manager.  "That's  Just 
about  how  long  it  takes  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness," Dyke  says,  "and  there's  just  no  other 
way  to  do  it."  Still,  Dyke  adds,  "without 
money  to  get  started,  we  Just  weren't  going 
to  go  anywhere. 

And  money,  at  least  in  non-recession- proof 
Milwaukee,  was  very  hard  to  come  by. 

Oetting  the  money  to  run  the  store  how- 
ever, wasn't  the  first  order  of  business.  That 
came  later.  First,  the  three  had  to  establish 
themselves  as  credible  businessmen.  "It's 
not  like  you  can  go  to  a  bank  with  an  idea 
and  Just  have  them  say  'fine,  how  much  do 
you  want,'"  Zlarek  says.  "You  have  to  have 
experience  and  credibility  in  the  business. 
.  Toa  have  to  be  able  to  convince  them  that 
you  know  what  you're  doing.  That's  essen- 
tial. Without  that  believability  factor, 
you're  just  not  going  to  win  their  trust." 

What  followed  was  a  series  of  meetingrs  be- 
tween the  store  owners— for  they  were  now 
fully  in  business  and  ready  to  open  their 
doors — and  the  bcuik  to  work  out  the  details 
Of  financial  support. 

The  comparatively  modest— but,  nonethe- 
less, essential — amount  of  money  the  store 
needed  to  begin  operation  and  stay  in  oper- 
ation eventually  came  through  ("just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  really."  Dyke  remembered  and 
suddenly  the  Vietnam  veterans-tumed-busl- 
neasmen  were  in  business. 

The  first  days  were  among  the  most  nerve 
shattering,  according  to  the  owners,  because 
there  was  no  guarantee  of  success.  "There 
never  is."  Jack  Dyke  says.  The  store  grew — 
while  the  space  requirements  remain  the 
same,  the  actual  investment  in  time  and 
hours  increased.  "We  started  out  with  three 
employees  and  one  cashier,"  Dyke  explained 
"and  since  that  time,  our  overhead  has  tri- 
pled. Right  now,  we  have  twenty-five  store 
employees,  two  truck  drivers,  two  women  in 
the  office,  and  two  managers.  It's  a  large- 
scale  operation." 

The  growth  of  Thrift  Mart  is  not  unprece- 
dented— other  thrift  stores  located  around 
the  country  have  done  as  well  and  better. 
But  one  of  the  facts  of  the  business  that  fully 
75  percent  of  all  those  who  become  involved 
In  the  business  go  belly-up  within  the  first 
year,  either  firom  lack  of  experience  or  be- 
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cause  thiy  do  not  understand  the  economics 
of  scale  ^volved  in  running  a  thrift-store  op- 
eration. ) 

One  cdnsultant  with  a  breadth  of  experi- 
ence in  the  thrift-store  business  testifies  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  "making  a  go  of  it  in  this 
industry]" 

"Thrift  stores  violate  every  principle  of 
business;  I've  ever  known."  he  says.  "The 
labor  co^ts  for  the  stores  that  make  a  profit 
are  enortnous— and  the  'mom  and  pop'  stores 
for  that  reason,  just  don't  stay  in  business 
that  long.  Despite  this,  your  sales  potential 
is  only  ^i^lt^^  ^y  your  ability  to  purchase 
goods.  St>  experience  is  the  key — unless  you 
have  th4t.  you're  not  going  to  succeed.  It's 
not  lik^  you  can  take  a  correspondence 
course  oi  how  to  do  this." 

Dyke  fotes.  "We  do  $500  to  $600  in  men's 
clothing  every  day.  and  we  do  S800  to  $900  In 
women'Si  clothing.  But  we  have  to  monitor 
everythilig  we  do  to  see  whether  our  price 
structure  will  attract  customers.  And  we 
have  to  erovide  quality  merchandise." 

"We  have  to  clean  and  package  the  mate- 
rial male  them  presentable,  and  we  make 
sure  to  j  turn  our  stock  over  every  two 
weeks— which  is  exactly  what  it  takes  to 
keep  oui{  customers  coming  in." 

The  store's  customer  base  encompasses  a 
four-cou|ity  area  in  southeastern  Wisconsin. 
"There  4re  people  who  come  down  here  from 
a  couple! hundred  miles  away,"  Larry  Ziarek 
says.  "We  have  repeat  customers,  even  peo- 
ple who  uo  most  of  their  shopping  here.  We 
don't  underestimate  our  customers'  needs— 
we're  hSre  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
things  op  the  floor  that  they  will  want  to 
buy."      j 

There  jare  really  two  customers  to  serve, 
accordink  to  Dyke — not  just  those  who  come 
through  xhe  door  but  sJso  those  whose  dis- 
cards form  the  store's  merchandising  base. 
"They  want  to  have  good  service,"  Dyke 
says,  "j4st  like  any  other  customer."  The 
store  currently  has  two  trucks  on  the  street 
every  day  picking  up  merchandise,  according 
to  the  owners — material  that,  as  usual,  must 
be  sorted  and  put  out  on  the  floor.  It's  a  con- 
stant challenge  to  be  able  to  present  the  ma- 
terial, am  it  is  in  any  store. 

"We  ji|st  don't  throw  it  out  there  in  piles," 
Dyke  saps.  "We  have  different  sections  of 
the  store  for  different  merchandise." 

Nor  wil  the  store  "Just  take  anything,"  to 
use  Dyls's  words.  "We  used  to  be  into  fur- 
niture—iouches  and  things  like  that.  But  we 
were  talking  too  many  things  to  the  dump, 
making  too  many  tripe.  So  we  just  don't 
take  them  now.  Our  customers  aren't  that 
interested.  Instead,  we  expanded  our  cloth- 
ing side  bf  the  business." 

With  Christmas  coming  on.  Dyke  and 
Ziarek  ^ere  busy  planning  for  the  types  of 
merchandise  the  store  needed  to  carry  to 
keep  their  customer  base  as  large  as  it  is— 
but  the  two  were  also  thinking  ahead  to  the 
spring.  "We  not  only  have  to  turn  our  mer- 
chandlsf  over  every  two  weeks,"  Dyke  says, 
"we  have  to  stay  current.  We  can't  have  win- 
ter clotliing  out  there  when  people  aren't  in- 
terested in  winter  clothing."  Planning  and 
doing  are,  obviously,  two  different  thingrs. 
"Right  ^ow  we've  got  our  winter  things  out 
on  the  ioor,"  Dyke  says,  "so  we're  storing 
our  sprlBg  merchandise.  It's  a  big  project." 

There  pu«,  of  course,  the  undefined  parts  of 
the  business  that  are  the  most  difficult  to 
assess,  tike  community  relations.  The  own- 
ers are  ivery  mindful  of  their  place  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  the  kind  of  business  that 
they  nesd  to  be.  "This  was  a  real  eyesore 
when  w(  first  got  here,"  Ziarek  says,  gestur- 
ing ontc  the  fioor.  "We've  made  this  a  better 
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place  to  li\|e  just  by  rehabilitating  this 
building." 

"We're  notj  a  dumpy  store,  and  that's  our 
community  ijelations,"  Jack  Dyke  says  sim- 
ply- I 

But  perhaps  the  most  undefined  part  of  the 
business,  and  any  business  for  that  matter,  is 
what  It  takes  to  be  successful.  "We  can't 
even  be  in  business  for  400k,"  Dyke  says. 
"Our  overhead  for  a  store  of  this  kind,  for 
any  store  of]  this  kind,  is  enormous.  We've 
each  done  e^ery  part  of  this  business,  i^m 
cleaning  flo<^s,  to  waiting  on  customers,  to 
running  the  cash  register,  to  solicitation,  to 
picking  up  t^e  merchandise.  That's  the  only 
way  that  wei  would  ever  know  how  to  make 
a  profit,  tojhelp  our  customers,  and  to  do 
something  fpr  veterans.  There's  no  other 
way.  You're  klways  here,  it's  'location,  loca- 
tion, locatlcri,'  but  really,  without  experi- 
ence, there's]  just  very  little  chance  for  suc- 
cess." 


SALT  LiJ 
SIGN 


CITY  SEEKS  PERMIS- 
••OR  GOLF  FACILITY 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T'^esday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  OWEris  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  golf 
game  has  a  ^rribte  slice.  Unfortunately  for  all 
golfers  in  Utah  who  need  to  practice,  we  have 
a  relatively  sfnall  number  of  golf  facilities.  We 
have  only  a  Ifarxlful  of  golf  courses  in  the  city, 
arKJ  people  have  to  drive  many  miles  to  avoid 
crowds. 

In  Vne  healt  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  large  va- 
cant kit  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
deeded  to  tfje  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciatKKi.  The  dissociation  will  not  use  ttie  land 
for  70  years.  A  group  of  golf  supporters  woukJ 
like  to  tum  this  vacant  lot  into  a  golf  facility. 
The  cemetery  association  supports  this  pro- 
posal, but  th4y  need  permissk>n  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  a'  temporary  variance  of 
property  use. 

Although  t^  legislatkxi  is  simple,  the  bene- 
fits are  many.  The  golf  facility  will  be  a  major 
recreational  asset  to  our  community — kleal  for 
golf  teams,  junior  golfers,  and  clink:s.  It  will  re- 
place a  large  weeded  vacant  lot  with  trees, 
shrut>s.  gras$.  and  flowers  and  will  ultimately 
reduce  costs  of  developmerrt  for  tfie  cemetery. 

Today  I  am  launching  a  drive  to  help  create 
this  golfing  tenter.  We  are  not  pitching  for 
money,  we  stmply  want  permission  to  produc- 
tively use  thfe  vacant  lands  twfore  the  ceme- 
tery needs  tne  land. 


A  GOOD  FRIEND  OF  THE  UNITED 
I    STATES 


HON.  S1IPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HPUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  lite  to 
take  this  opt^unity  to  pay  my  respects  arxl 
bkj  farewell  to  a  good  friefxi  of  Members  of 
this  House. 

For  11  yes  rs,  Jason  Yuan  has  worked  in  ttie 
Washington  office  of  the  Coordinatkxi  Council 
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for  North  American  Affairs,  wtiich  is  the  unoffi- 
cial mechanisin  by  which  Taiwan  conducts  its 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Over  that  pe- 
riod he  has  worked  diligently  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  ties  between  people  on  Taiwan 
arxl  people  in  America — particularly  through 
his  contacts  with  Members  of  Congress. 
Where  ttwre  was  misunderstanding  on  both 
sides,  he  sought  to  renx}ve  it.  Where  mutual 
interests  were  not  t)eing  realized  to  their  full- 
est, he  endeavored  to  develop  tliem  further.  In 
all  cases,  Jason  cheerfully  arxj  energetically 
represented  the  interests  of  his  Govemment 
and  kept  at  the  forefrorrt  those  values  and 
principies  that  bind  the  United  States  and  Tai- 
wan. 

Recently,  Jason  was  appointed  director  of 
tt>e  Offk;e  of  North  American  Affairs  of  Tai- 
wan's Foreign  Ministry.  His  many  friends  in 
Washington  will  miss  him.  We  are  pleased, 
however,  ttiat  in  his  r>ew  job  he  will  continue 
to  devote  his  talents  to  ttie  friendship  of  Tai- 
wan and  the  United  States,  and  confkJent  that 
we  shall  see  him  often  in  the  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  LIMIT  THE  PENALTY  FOR 
LATE  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE 
MEDICARE  PROGRAM  TO  10  PER- 
CENT AND  TWICE  THE  PERIOD 
OF  NO  ENROLLMENT 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  1335, 
whKh  is  designed  to  limit  Medicare  premium 
penalties  for  late  enrollment  to  10  percent  ar)d 
limit  the  number  of  years  penalties  must  be 
paid. 

Presently,  any  worker  who  does  not  enroll  in 
part  B  at  tfie  time  tfiey  turrted  65  is  accessed 
a  penalty  of  10  percent  for  each  year  they  de- 
layed. For  an  example,  someone  wtK>  waited 
5  years  to  enroll  would  have  to  pay  a  50-per- 
cent penalty  on  top  of  tfieir  regular  premium 
costs  for  as  long  as  they  continue  coverage. 
Since  there  is  rx}  limit  to  the  penalties,  many 
benefictaries  pay  two  to  three  times  ttie  rwr- 
nrtal  premiums.  While  tf)e  original  idea  was  to 
discourage  seniors  from  delaying  electk>n  of 
part  B  until  Vney  antKipated  extensive  health 
costs,  it  now  appears  that  the  excessive  pen- 
alty might  deter  purchase  of  much  needed 
benefits. 

Under  my  legislation,  the  penalties 
accessed  incfividuals  wtx)  delay  coverage 
would  last  for  a  penod  equal  to  tvtnce  the  nunv 
ber  of  years  ttiey  were  not  enrolled  in  part  B. 
For  example,  someone  who  waited  4  years  to 
enroll  woukj  pay  a  10-percent  penalty  for  8 
years  arxl  then  return  to  paying  bask:  premium 
costs.  This  wouM  reduce  ttte  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries paying  premiums  by  600,000.  Some 
of  those  paying  penalties  are  payirig  t)etween 
10  and  210  percent  more  ttun  the  t>aslc  pre- 
miums. 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  reflect  on  Vtte  annual  Days 
of  Remembrarv:e  of  vkAims  of  tf>e  Holocaust 

During  my  years  as  a  publk:  offk«  hoMer  in 
Nassau  Courity,  NY,  I  have  had  ttie  honor  of 
meeting  many  Holocaust  survivors.  Most  survi- 
vors had  relatives  wtx>  dkJ  not  retum  from  ttie 
Nazi  concentration  camps.  The  stories  I  have 
heard  are  the  nrK>st  gut-wrencfiing  and  horrit>le 
accounts  I  coukj  ever  imagir>e.  Yet,  all  de- 
scriptkms  of  life  in  these  camps  express  hero- 
ism and  vakx.  The  gallant  struggle  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Jews  that  were  herded  like  cattle  to 
eventually  die  in  the  bleakest  of  corxlitk>ns  is 
a  tribute  to  the  ability  of  man  to  overcome  all 
ttiat  is  tenitjly  wrong  with  dkrtatorship  regimes 
arxj  totalitarian  rule. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a  movement 
by  some  fanatk^al  groups  In  this  country  clainv 
ing  ttiat  the  Hokx^aust  did  rx>t  even  happen, 
that  this  dark  segment  In  workj  history  did  not 
even  take  place.  As  ludicrous  as  this  initially 
sounds,  it  is  a  reflection  of  ttie  degree  of  anti- 
Semitism  tfiat  still  exists  today.  That  is  arxither 
reason  we  observe  these  Days  of  Remem- 
brance. To  simply  let  ttie  Holocaust  slip  in  to 
history  will  only  serve  the  interests  of  tfiese 
hate  groups. 

AdditkMially,  this  year's  observarve  comes 
shortly  after  we  have  turned  tiack  the  aggres- 
sions of  arK)tt>er  expansk>nist  dictator,  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Like  Hitler,  Saddam  tried  to  ex- 
terminate inrxx»nl  Jews  and  turn  workJ  feeling 
against  all  Zionists.  Arxl,  like  Hitler,  Saddam 
failed  in  this  quest  What  Saddam  did  not  un- 
derstand was  that  he  couki  not  dissolve  the 
allliarx:e  and  he  couM  rx>t  txeak  ttie  resolve  of 
Israel.  He  was  grasping  at  straws,  kxiking  for 
solutkins  to  a  problem  tfiat  he  had  perpetrated 
and  had  no  chance  to  win.  By  sending  Scuds 
into  populated  areas,  tie  had  stiaken  a  giant, 
made  a  proud  people  even  nxxe  determined 
to  rid  ttie  workJ  of  a  ruthless  dictator. 

Ttie  Days  of  Remembrarx^e,  observed  this 
year  from  April  7  through  April  14  and  April  26 
through  May  3,  are  designated  each  year  by 
the  U.S.  Hokx;aust  Menx)rial  Council.  Periodi- 
cally, I  pass  ttie  Holocaust  Memorial  on  ttie 
Mall  and  it  sparics  bittersweet  feelings.  With 
most  museums,  we  cant  wart  for  them  to 
open  ttieir  doors.  However,  ttie  Hokxaust  Me- 
morial is  different  The  Hokx:aust  Memorial  will 
t>e  a  shrine  to  ttie  6  millkin  who  perished  while 
at  ttie  same  time  be  a  learning  center.  Guests 
will  be  invited  to  partrcipate  and  learn  of  ttie 
stories  of  indivklual  Hokxaust  victims.  The 
menxKial  will  tie  a  nxiving  place,  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Memt)ers  to  please 
remember  ttie  stiort  two  word  verse  repeated 
by  Jews  wotklwkJe:  "Never  Again!"  Never 
again  will  anyone  strike  ttie  terror  endured  t>y 
ttie  Jews  during  the  Hokx:aust  By  observing 
the  Days  of  Remembrance,  we  educate  our 
youth  of  ttie  tiorror  of  only  50  years  ago  and 
honor  ttie  vk^ms,  txith  living  arid  dead,  of  ttie 
grim  exhibit  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
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H.R.  1774,  A  NEW  HEALTH  BENE- 
FITS PROGRAM  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  AND  RETIREES 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  compretiensive  legisiatxm  to  reform 
the  Federal  Empfoyees  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram [FEHBP].  This  legislatkxi  is  a  revised 
version  of  the  Federal  Empfoyees  Health  Ben- 
efits Reform  Act  of  1990,  whk:h  I  introduced  in 
the  101st  Congress.  The  revisfons  are  ttie  re- 
sult of  hearings  conducted  t>y  ttie  House  Post 
Otfce  and  Civil  Servtoe  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Compensatfon  and  Emptoyee 
Benefits.  In  addKfon,  ctianges  were  based  on 
recommendations  made  t>y  enroHee  organiza- 
tfons,  insurarx:e  carriers,  and  provklers 
groups,  as  well  as  analysis  provided  by  ttie 
Congressional  Research  Servk:e  arxl  ttie  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Otfk>e. 

The  reform  proposal  will  replace  the  30- 
year-ofo  FEHBP,  wtik*i  has  strayed  from  the 
principle  of  group  insurance  arxJ  is  no  kxiger 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  10  million  bene- 
flciaries.  In  1989,  a  report  by  the  CRS  high- 
lighted ttie  deffoierxry  in  ttie  FEHBP  by  stiow- 
Ing  ttiat  ttie  Govemment  is  getting  by  dieaply 
wtien  it  comes  to  insuring  its  workers.  For  ex- 
ample, ttie  typical  Federal  worker  receives 
atxxjt  $1,100  a  year  less  in  emptoyer-pakJ 
tiealth  tienefits  ttian  ttie  typcal  private  sector 
empfoyee.  The  CRS  report  also  demonstrated 
ttiat  benefits  provkled  by  private  empfoyers 
were  often  more  generous  than  FEHBP  t>ene- 
fits. 

The  FEHBP  reform  proposal  wouW  replace 
ttie  current  19  fee-for-service  optfons  with  a 
single  two-option  plan  wtiich  wouU  be  marv 
aged  t>y  ttie  Office  of  Personnel  Managemwit 
[OPM]  in  consuitatkjn  with  a  newly  created 
FEHB  Board.  The  plan  wouhj  consist  of  a 
standard  optfon  and  a  high  optfon,  for  eittier 
self  or  family  coverage.  Enrollees  wtio  elect  to 
participate  in  ttie  high  optkm  would  pay  less 
out-of-pocket  expenses  if  they  choose  to  re- 
ceive health  care  through  provklers  wtx)  have 
negotiated  agreements  with  ttie  plan. 

Federal  enrollees  coukl  continue  to  enroll  in 
health  maintenance  organlzatk>ns  [HMO's]  as 
an  attemative  to  ttie  fee-for-servk:e  options. 
Under  the  new  FEHBP,  HMO's  woukJ  be  re- 
quired to  offer  ttie  same  health  servfoes  as 
provkled  under  ttie  standard  optkxi. 

Ttie  Govemmentwkle  fee-for-servKe  optfons 
wouU  t>e  administered  on  a  regional  basis. 
The  regfons  may  tie  underwritten  by  insurance 
carriers,  or  self-insured  by  ttie  Govemment 
Ttie  regtons  woukJ  tie  competitively  awarded. 
In  the  case  where  no  prospective  contractor  in 
a  specific  regkm  sutxnits  an  acceptable  tiid, 
ttie  Govemment  woukl  self-insure  that  regnn. 
In  addrtkxi.  the  new  FEHBP  woukl  permrt  em- 
ployee-organizatxxi-sponsored  health  plans 
whch  currently  self-insure  to  continue  to  pro- 
vkle  benefits  for  memtiers  of  ttieir  respective 
collectlve-tiargaining  units.  Ttie  primary  re- 
sponsitiillties  of  ttie  carriers  would  indudie  ttie 
processing  of  tiealth  insurance  claims  and  ttie 
implementatfon  of  cost-control  programs. 
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Amuilants  could  elect  from  anx)ng  any  of 
the  health  plans  which,  together  with  Me<f- 
care,  would  pay  for  virtually  al  reasonable  and 
customary  charges  for  services. 

One  of  the  major  deficiencies  of  the  current 
FEHBP  is  that  an  enroUee's  premium  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  value  of  coverage.  Current  FEHBP 
plan  premiums  differ  significantly  because  of 
the  varying  health  care  costs  of  the  population 
enrolled  in  each  plan.  For  example,  the  CRS 
found  that  there  is  ority  a  41-percent  variation 
in  the  value  of  benefits  among  FEHBP  plans, 
but  a  246-percent  variation  in  their  premiums. 
To  address  this  problem,  the  Ackerman  bill 
specifies  that  the  price  difference  between  the 
standard  option  and  the  high  option  would  rep- 
resent solely  the  amount  by  which  the  actuar- 
ial value  of  the  high  option's  benefits  exceed 
\he  benefits  for  the  standard  option.  Initially, 
the  starxjard  option  premium  would  be  set  at 
$10  per  pay  period  for  self  only  coverage  and 
$22  for  farnily  coverage.  The  enrollee's  corv 
tribution  (or  the  high  option  would  be  estat>- 
Kshed  at  S20  per  pay  period  for  self  only  cov- 
erage and  $44  for  family  coverage.  The  en- 
rollee  premium  increases  would  be  limited  to 
a  rate  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  increase  in 
ttie  medk»l  care  component  of  ttw  Consumer 
Price  Index,  or  ttie  increase  in  total  FEHBP 
costs. 

The  new  program  would  offer  to  Federal 
employees  flexible  spending  plans  [FSPs], 
which  are  now  available  to  many  workers  in 
the  private  sector.  Each  worker  may  set  aside 
in  ttie  plan  a  part  of  salary  on  a  pretax  t>asis 
to  be  used  to  pay  his  or  her  out-of-pocket 
health  care  expenses  and  insurarKe  premium. 
Unused  balances  wouM  be  used  to  finance 
wellrwss  programs  for  emptoyees. 

The  new  program  wouU  offer  k>wer  salaried 
employees  an  enharwed  benefit  by  indexing 
their  maximum  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  ttwir 
wages. 

The  new  program,  if  it  were  in  place  ttiis 
year,  wouM  have  increased  Federal  costs  by 
an  estimated  $1.1  billion,  phjs  $500  millkxi  in 
tax  expendKures  attributable  to  the  FSP's.  At 
the  same  time,  it  wouM  save  Federal  erwotlees 
an  estimated  $700  mlKort 
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EXT  [NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HUTfTINGTON'S  DISEASE  DE- 
STROYS THE  MIND  AND  BODY 


ROY 

m 


)N.  hmohiy  j.  roemer 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THf  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  16, 1991 

Mr.  ROOMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
tying  your  attention  to  Huntington's  disease, 
now  thought  to  be  one  of  the  more  common 
hereditary  diseases  in  the  worid. 

It  is  esttnated  that  1  in  10,000  people  in  the 
United  Spates  have  Huntington's  disease. 
These  st^stk:s  are  tiad  enough,  txjt  the  true 
effect  of  Huntington's  Is  more  serious  t)ecause 
of  the  ripple  effect  created  by  the  disease. 
Multiple  generations  in  the  same  family  and 
many  relatives  in  the  extended  family  are  like- 
ly to  experience  the  disease  and  its  corv 
sequencef. 

Huntington's  disease  causes  the  toss  of 
both  mer^al  capatxiity  and  physrcal  control. 
Earty  syrtiptoms — involuntary  movements  of 
ttie  body  tind  limbs,  depression,  withdrawal  or 
euphoria,  and  forgetfulness — appear  slowly. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  speech  t>e- 
comes  sliced,  swallowing  difficult  and  gait  un- 
steady. Reasoning  and  judgment  become 
imparied.  The  weakened  individual  succumbs 
to  pneumonia,  heart  failure,  or  other  complica- 
tions. 

Huntington's  disease  affects  men  and 
women  and  trays  and  giris  of  all  races  arxl 
ethnic  groups  throughout  the  worid.  Although 
symptoms  usually  appear  between  ttie  ages  of 
30  and  50.  chikjren  as  young  as  2  and  adults 
as  M  as  bo  have  devetoped  Huntington's  dis- 
ease. Chfdren  of  afflKted  parents  have  a  50- 
percent  chance  of  inheriting  ttie  disorder. 

Sadly,  no  effective  treatment  or  cure  for 
Huntington's  disease  exists.  Medications  pro- 
vide limited  relief,  but  no  drug  can  stop  the 
disease's  steady  progresston. 

Research  has  provkled  hope  for  ttie  future. 
Although  the  gene  has  not  yet  been  tocated, 
in  1983  scientists  discovered  a  genetk;  flag 
known  as  a  marker,  indk^ating  the  approximate 
gene  site  responsible  for  Huntington's  disease. 
This  genetic  txeakthrough  resulted  in  a  test 
that  can  |>'edk:t  with  almost  100-percent  accu- 
racy the  Anset  of  Huntington's  disease  before 
the  symptpms  occur. 

Scientists  expect  to  find  the  Huntington's 
disease  gene  within  the  next  few  years.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  discovery  will  lead  to  effec- 
tive treatrnent  and  an  eventual  cure. 

I  have  become  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  56,  legislation  to  designate  May 
1991  ast  "National  Huntington's  Disease 
Awareness  Month."  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  become  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  commemorative. 
The  designation  of  a  National  Huntington's 
Disease  Awareness  Month  will  generate  ttie 
momentui^  we  need  to  combat  this  disease  of 
the  mind  Arxl  body. 


A  BILL  TO 
THE  WOOpROW 


HON. 

INTHB 


April  16,  1991 

RESTRICT  OPENING  OF 
WILSON  BRIDGE 


:  IHOMAS  McMDJLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HOUSE 

Tutsday,  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislatkm  to  restiict 
openings  of  tt«  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  to  ttie 
hours  between  midnight  and  4  a.m.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bW  is  to  address  the  sertous  traffic 
congestion  caused  by  openings  of  ttie  bridge 
for  marine  trafTic.  This  legislation  is  identical  to 
that  inti^oduced  by  Senators  Sarsanes,  Roes, 
Warner,  and  Mikulski  on  February  6,  1991. 

The  Woodr«w  Wilson  Bridge,  a  vital  link  in 
ttie  Washington  regk>n's  ti-ansportation  sys- 
tem, is  one  of  ttie  15  movat)le  bridges  in  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  worst  bottienecks  in  ttie  1-95  corridor. 
Originally  designed  to  carry  75,000  vehk:les 
per  day,  the  bridge  now  serves  well  over 
160,000  vehicles  per  day  and  traffic  projec- 
tions indnate  ttiat  over  200,000  vehicles  per 
day  will  cross  the  kxkjge  by  the  year  2010 — 
far  exceeding  the  bridge's  capacity.  The  con- 
gestion caused  by  this  excess  of  vehicles  is 
worsened  by  tpe  opening  of  ttie  drawspan  dur- 
ing times  of  h^vy  traffic  flow. 

On  Septeniber  14,  1990  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  end  Federal  Highway  Administratton 
hekj  a  public  hearing  on  ttie  drawtxidge  oper- 
ating schedule.  At  that  hearing  a  dozen 
groups  testified  as  to  the  negative  impacts  that 
the  existing  opening  schedule  has  on  ttie  re- 
gional economy  and  emergency  sen/k»s.  Both 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Secretaries  of 
Transportatioa  the  Maryland  congressional 
delegation,  ttie  Director  of  Put>lk:  Worics  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  some  memtiers 
of  ttie  Virginia  congressional  delegation  have 
united  in  urgirig  ttie  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  whnh 
has  jurisdKtioi^  over  drawspan  operation,  to  in- 
crease resti'k:t>ons  on  the  opening  schedule. 
Despite  these  efforts,  a  txoad  window  for  ves- 
sel passage  \$  still  permitted.  For  this  reason, 
I  see  no  cotrse  txjt  to  pursue  a  legislative 
remedy  to  this  problem. 

Ttie  Woodr()w  Wilson  Bridge  is  50  feet  high 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  drawspan  needs  to 
be  opened  4X  times  a  year  to  accommodate 
approximately  75  tioats,  many  of  whk:h  are 
recreational  vessels.  To  place  ttie  needs  of  a 
few  boaters  oyer  the  needs  of  160,000  individ- 
uals commuting  to  work  and  transporting 
goods  across  ptie  country,  in  my  opinton,  is  ill 
conceived.      | 

Currentty,  delays  due  to  raising  of  ttie  brkJge 
are  exacertiated  by  mechank:al  malfunctions. 
On  June  26,  ]I990  ttie  bridge  was  opened  to 
altow  for  thei  passage  of  a  sailboat  The 
tiridge,  due  to  an  electrical  short,  couki  not  be 
ctosed  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  As  ttiere  is  no 
viat)le  alternative  to  ttiis  Marylarxl-Virginia  con- 
nector, motor^  were  forced  to  wait  for  ttie 
malfunction  td  be  corrected,  with  ti^affic  piling 
up  in  both  directions  for  several  miles.  Ottier, 
similar  eventsj  have  also  been  documented. 

While  I  commend  ttie  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation for  providing  ttie  District  of  Columbia 
witti  funding  to  repair  the  bridge's  electrical 
system,  such  repairs  cannot  guarantee  ttiat 
mishaps  will  pot  happen  in  ttie  future.  Nor 
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does  this  action  t>y  the  Secretary  address  the 
overriding  Issue  of  daily  delays  caused  by  rou- 
tine opeinings  of  the  drawspan. 

Mr.  Speal(er,  dearly  something  must  be 
done  to  ensure  the  orderly  nx>vement  of  mo- 
torists over  the  txidge  during  periods  of  heavy 
traffic  flow.  Each  time  ttie  drawspan  is  raised 
it  places  the  thousarxls  of  individuals  who  are 
dependent  upon  ttiis  interstate  route  in 
gridlock.  It  is  simply  foolhardy  not  to  imple- 
ment regulations  to  prevent  a  clearly  avoidable 
situation.  This  legislation  would  restrict  open- 
ings of  ttie  drawspan  to  between  midnight  and 
4  a.m.,  when  traffic  is  lightest  In  addition,  it  al- 
lows for  openings  during  periods  of  emer- 
gency as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )Oin 
me  in  supporting  ttiis  legislation. 


BYRON  HONORS  SENIOR  COLOR 
GUARD 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OFMARTI^AND 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  outstarxiing  efforts  and  dedk:a- 
tkxi  of  the  SenkN-  Cokx  Guard  of  the  Morris 
Frock  American  Legkm  Post  42,  Hagerstown, 
MD. 

This  veteran  Sennr  CokK  Guard  is  com- 
posed of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  arxj  Marine 
veterans  of  Worid  War  II,  Korea,  arxJ  Vietnam. 
They  fiave  just  completed  one  decade  of  serv- 
ice,  with  dedcatk>n.  pride,  and  patriotism. 
Their  many  horK>rs  include:  1989  national 
champk)n8,  1989  and  1990  Maryland  State 
champions,  partkdpatkm  in  Ariington  National 
Cemetery  Memorial  Day  services  with  the 
Presklent.  MarylarvJ  Special  OlympKs,  Balti- 
more Orioles  games.  Fort  McHenry,  apple  and 
cfieny  bk>ssom  parades,  numerous  veterans 
ceremonies,  arxl  countless  parades  in  the  tri- 
State  area.  They  led  ttie  national  convention 
parade  hekl  in  Indianapolis,  which  included 
nearly  14,000  partnipants  from  the  50  States 
arKi  eight  foreign  nations.  As  competitive  par- 
ticipants in  both  the  American  Legk>n  arxJ 
VFW— William  D.  Byron  Post  1 936— Natk)nal 
Conventions,  ttiey  placed  second  in  each  in- 
stance. 

The  list  of  honors  and  accomplishments  cer- 
tainly does  rx>t  end  here.  I  wish  to  commend 
tfiese  outstarxjing  irxiividuals  and  organiza- 
tkxis  for  ttieir  efforts  to  date,  and  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  their  continued  success. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  FATAL- 
ITY AND  INJURY  REDUCTION 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16. 1991 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  much  needed  piece  of  legislatkxi. 
This  bill  will  save  lives  and  money:  two  goals 
wheh  no  one  coukj  be  against  It  simply  asks 
that  automobile  passengers  buckle  up  ttieir 
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seat  belts  and  that  rrxitorcycle  rkters  wear 
safety  helmets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  shouM  be  con- 
cerned about  tfie  leading  cause  of  death 
among  Americans  between  1  and  44  years  of 
age.  TrafTtc  accidents  result  in  an  injury  every 
8  seconds  arxJ  claim  one  life  every  12  mirv 
utes.  They  are  a  major  cause  of  epilepsy  and 
ceretxal  palsy.  Every  year  atx>ut  45,000  citi- 
zens die  in  vehk:ular  acckJents  on  our  roads, 
an  annual  casualty  rate  almost  as  high  as  ttie 
entire  Vietnam  war. 

The  Natk>nal  Highway  Traffk:  Safety  Admin- 
istratkxi  [NHTSA]  says  that  seat  belts  coukJ 
cut  this  fatality  rate  by  a  third.  State  seat  belt 
laws  have  already  saved  more  than  10,000 
lives  over  a  5-year  period.  We  must  encour- 
age States  to  pass  laws:  Before  the  first  State 
law  passed  in  1984,  natk)nwkJe  seat  t>elt  use 
rates  were  around  13  percent,  but  with  laws 
on  the  books  in  the  majority  of  States,  rates 
rose  to  a  natk>nal  average  of  47  percent  at  ttie 
end  of  1988.  With  this  legislatxxi  we  can  move 
toward  Preskjent  Bush's  goal  of  70  percent 
usage  t>y  1992. 

Ttie  laws  tiave  tieen  effective.  For  example, 
after  Michigan  passed  its  seat  belt  law,  it  ex- 
perienced a  25-percent  drop  in  fatal  and  se- 
vere injuries.  Washington  State  projected  ttiat 
its  law  prevented  more  tfian  2,500  injuries 
over  a  2-year  period.  Passage  of  a  belt  law  in 
the  remaining  States  wouW  almost  imme- 
diately reduce  fatalities  anottier  7  percent  na- 
tionwkle — thafs  more  ttian  3,000  people 
saved  every  year — and  3,000  wtio  will  unnec- 
essarily die  if  we  delay  passing  this  legislation. 

Similarly,  nationwide  adoption  of  helmet 
laws  could  dramatx:ally  reduce  deatfis  in  mo- 
torcycle crashes.  In  States  with  such  a  re- 
quirement, more  ttian  98  percent  of  riders 
wear  helmets.  Ttie  very  first  year  after  Louisi- 
ana adopted  its  helmet  law,  fatalities  fell  by  al- 
most a  third— and  ttiafs  a  State  with  one  of 
ttie  less  impressive  results.  NHTSA  reports 
that  between  1982  and  1987,  helmets  saved 
4,600  lives,  txit  another  9,000  people  died  un- 
necessarily t)ecause  ttiey  dklnl  wear  tielmets. 

We've  had  strong  Federal  requirements  be- 
fore. The  safety  standards  in  ttie  1966  High- 
way Safety  Act  led  all  txjt  three  States  to  pass 
tough  motorcycle  helmet  laws.  However,  when 
Congress  prohitiited  ttie  enforcement  of  sanc- 
tions for  ttie  helmet  standards  in  1976,  28 
States  weakened  or  repealed  their  laws.  In 
these  States,  just  half  of  drivers  and  a  third  of 
passengers  wore  tielmets.  Ttiis  led  to  a  61 
percent  increase  in  motorcyle  fatalities  in  a  4- 
year  period. 

Wtien  our  constituents  are  needlessly  in- 
jured and  killed  in  traffk:  accidents,  taxpayers 
are  often  forced  to  pay  their  medial  tiills.  Ttie 
State  of  Texas  reported  paying  an  extra  $32 
million  for  ttie  treatment  of  untielmeted 
motorcyKsts  in  just  over  a  year.  A  startling 
study  of  a  Seattle  trauma  center's  Injured  rid- 
ers found  that  tax  money  pakJ  for  neariy  two- 
thirds  of  their  medKal  costs.  Insurance  compa- 
nies paid  for  a  fifth.  But  vkrtims  and  ttieir  fami- 
lies paid  less  ttian  1  percent  of  ttie  medial 
bills.  None  of  ttie  vk:tims  was  receiving  gov- 
ernment assistance  before  ttieir  accklent.  Yet, 
for  each  of  ttie  most  severely  irijured  vctims, 
ttie  pubiK  pakl  an  average  of  $113,307  in 
medical  costs.  Studies  in  ottier  parts  of  ttie 
country  have  had  similar  findings. 
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Costs  for  unbelted  auhxnobile  riders  are 
also  substantially  higher.  A  University  of  Ten- 
nessee study  of  its  trauma  center  patients  re- 
ported ttiat  hospital  charges  of  unrestrained 
crash  vKtims  were  neariy  triple  that  of  re- 
strained vk:tims.  The  study  conduded  that 
each  1  percent  increase  in  seat  belt  usage 
woukJ  save  approximately  $5  milHon  in  hos- 
pital charges  in  Tennessee  akxie. 

Ttie  legislatfon  I  am  introducing  pnovkles 
strong  incentives  to  encourage  all  States  to 
adopt  laws  requiring  motorcycle  helmet  and 
automobile  seat  belt  use. 

The  first  Incentive  is  a  $95  miHkxi  grant  pro- 
gram pak]  out  of  ttie  higtiway  trust  fund. 
Grants  will  be  made  avaMatile  to  States  whk:h 
have  in  place  ttie  laws,  and  are  to  be  spent  for 
safety  educatkm,  monitoring,  and  law  enforce- 
ment. States  may  receive  additional  grants  for 
up  to  2  more  years  if  they  meet  certain  stand- 
ards of  helmet  and  seat  belt  use. 

Ttie  second  incentive  tiegins  in  ttie  ttiird 
year  after  ttie  biH  is  enacted.  At  ttiat  time, 
States  whk:h  do  not  have  both  helmet  and 
seat  b)elt  laws  will  tie  required  to  spend  1.5 
percent  of  their  higtiway  funds  on  safety  pro- 
grams. In  years  after  ttiat.  States  wtiich  do  not 
tiave  txith  laws  will  tie  required  to  spend  3 
percent  of  higtiway  funds  for  entianced  safety 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  States  have  done  ttie 
right  thing  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  and 
pockettxxiks  of  ttieir  citizens.  The  rest  of  ttie 
States  need  strong  encouragement  to  do  ttie 
same.  We  shouW  not  let  ttie  few  who  com- 
plain ttiat  seat  belts  and  helmets  are  cum- 
tiersome  force  us  to  txjry  anottier  generatnn 
of  our  young. 


a  tribute  to  reverend  john  j. 
McVeigh 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16, 1991 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  an  outstanding  memtier  of  ttie 
Las  Vegas  community.  Fattier  John  J. 
McVeigh  is  currently  the  pastor  of  St  Anne's 
Cattiolk:  Church  and  is  t>eing  txmored  t>y  Bistv 
op  Gorman  High  Sctiool  for  his  many  years  of 
service  to  Gorman  and  to  the  entire  commu- 
nity. This  tionor  is  tiestowed  upon  him  not  only 
for  his  work  in  ttie  Las  Vegas  community  but 
also  for  the  incredttile  career  he  has  led  both 
here  and  atxoad. 

Fattier  McVeigh  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  He  served  in  ttie  U.S.  Navy 
from  1944  to  1949  and  was  decharged  with 
ttie  rating  of  yeoman  first  dass.  In  1949,  he 
t)egan  studies  in  phikisophy  and  ttieotogy  at 
ttie  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels  at  Niag- 
ara University  in  western  l^lew  York. 

His  kmg  career  of  servKe  to  Nevada  t>egan 
wtien  he  was  ordained  at  ttie  diocese  of  Reno 
on  March  1,  1958.  His  assignments  as  an  as- 
sistant pastor  took  Nm  to  St  Thomas  Aquinas 
Cattiedral  in  Reno,  St  Anne  in  Las  Vegas, 
and  Little  Flower  in  Reno. 

He  continued  his  educatnns  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Wastiington,  DC  and,  in  1965,  was 
conferred  ttie  master  of  social  vrark  degree. 
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Returning  to  Nevada,  he  served  as  the  direc- 
tor of  ttw  Nevada  Cathotic  Welfare  Bureau  in 
Reno  from  1965  to  1970. 

Father  McVeigh  may  be  best  known,  how- 
ever, for  his  wofV  in  Vietnam  with  Catholic  Re- 
Sef  Services  from  1970  to  1975.  During  ttie 
final  days  of  ttie  United  States  presence  in 
Vietnam,  tfie  entire  Nation  heard  of  Fattier 
McVeigh's  refusal  to  be  evacuated  to  safety 
and  leave  his  staff  behind.  Later,  Time  Maga- 
zine wrote  about  Father  McVeigh  and  one  of 
the  last  Amercan  embassy  messages  from 
Ambassador  Graham  Martin  to  the  White 
House. 

It  read: 


SIGNS  OF  REMARKS 

Saigon  tlash  to  relief  services,  who  will  not 
leave  wittiout  his  Vietnamese  staff,  who  he 
knows  will  be  persecuted  .  .  .  how  will  the 
President!  explain  to  Bishop  Swanstrom,  U.S. 
head  of  C  RS,  or  Father  McVeigh's  great  and 
good  frte:  id  Cardinal  Cooke,  why  1  left  him? 
I  repeat  1  need  30  sorties  tonight.  Please  get 
them  for  me.  Warm  regards,  Martin.  Secret. 


to  say  he  brought  his  staff  safely 
to  the  cheers  of  an  admiring 


Needle) « 
out  of  Viftnam 
Nation. 

Followi^  tfie  evacuation  from  Vietnam,  his 
sen/ice  w  th  Cattidic  Relief  Services  continued 
as  regional  director  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
until  he  v^as  recalled  to  diocesan  service  as 
pastor  of  6t  Anne,  Las  Vegas,  in  1978. 


Apnl  16,  1991 

Father  McVieigh  has  been  a  whirlwind  of  ac- 
tivity and  involvement  in  southern  Nevada  and 
in  the  world,  t^is  service  to  our  world  comnxi- 
nity  is  unquestionable.  It  is  fitting  ttiat  one  who 
has  done  so  much  is  honored  for  his  worit 
with  that  whic^  is  most  important  to  all  of  us — 
our  children.  It  is  our  children  for  whom  Father 
McVeigh  has  been  a  shining  example  as  he 
has  lent  his  guiding  hand,  at  Gorman  High 
School.  I 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  me  in  hoaoring  this  fine  man  for  tfie  con- 
tributions he  has  made  throughout  a  lifetime  of 
service.  We  look  forward  to  his  continued 
senice. 


Apnl  17,  1991 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
Iiiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  J.  Robert 
Kerrey,  a  Senator  ft-om  the  State  of 
N6l)rftsk& 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  guest 
chaplain  Father  Paul  Peter  from  St. 
Adalbert  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Omaha. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  9, 1991) 

Mr.  S[ERREY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  leader 
time  is  reserved. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Paul  F.  Peter,  St. 
Adalbert  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Omaha,  NE,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  a  moment  of  silence  let  us  remem- 
ber Senator  David  Pryor,  that  he  may 
have  a  speedy  recovery. 

We  bow  before  Thee,  O,  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, the  God  of  all  mankind.  You 
alone  are  the  Master  of  the  universe. 
You  alone  are  the  Father  of  all  people. 

At  this  moment  of  history  we  hum- 
bly stand  to  acknowledge  our  complete 
and  total  dependence  upon  You.  Watch 
over  America.  Preserve  her  integrity. 
Grant  peace  and  order  to  all  nations. 

Bless  our  U.S.  Senators.  May  they  al- 
ways walk  in  justice,  integrity,  and 
vrith  honor.  Assist  them  to  grow 
through  hard  decisions.  Direct  them  to 
choose  not  what  is  easy  but  what  is 
right:  not  what  is  popular  but  what  is 
true;  not  what  is  glittering  but  what  is 
enduring.  For  true  peace  and  justice 
can  come  about  only  when  facts  are 
substituted  for  fallacy:  when  knowl- 
edge replaces  ignorance  and  truth  ne- 
gates the  false  influences  of  prejudice. 
Filled  with  love  for  America,  know- 
ing how  richly  we  have  all  been 
blessed,  we  ask  You  this  day,  to  accept 
our  offerings  of  loyalty,  love,  and  serv- 
ice. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington,  DC,  April  17. 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provlBions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J.  Robert  Kerrey,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Sen- 
ator firom  Nebraska,  notes  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gorton  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  832  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  EIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN]. 


NIOBRARA  SCENIC  RIVER 
DESIGNATION  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  33,  S.  248,  regarding 
the  Niobrara  and  Missouri  Rivers;  that 
the  bill  be  deemed  read  a  third  time 
and  passed,  and  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  248),  as  amended,  was 
deemed  read  a  third  time  and  passed  as 
follows: 

S.MS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SBCTHm  1.  BBOBT  XmS. 

This   Act   may    be    [sited]   cited   as    the 
"Niobrara  Scenic  River  Designation   [act] 
Act  Of  1991". 
SEC.  1.  DESUaHATION  OPTHB  BIVKB. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(  )  Niobrara,  Nebraska.— (A)  The  40- 
mile  segment  from  Herman  Bridge  southeast 
of  Valentine  downstream  to  its  connuence 
with  Chimney  Creek  and  the  30-mlle  segment 
from  the  river's  confluence  with  Rock  Creek 
downstream  to  the  State  Highway  137  bridge, 
both  segments  to  be  classified  as  scenic  and 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. That  portion  of  the  40-mile  segment 
designated  by  this  subparagraph  located 
within  the  Fort  Niobrara  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  shall  continue  to  be  managed  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"(B)  The  25-mlle  segment  from  the  western 
boundary  of  Knox  County  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri  River,  including  that  seg- 
ment of  the  Verdlgre  Creek  from  the  north 
municipal  boundary  of  Verdlgre,  Nebraska, 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Niobrara,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  a  recreational  river. 

"After  consultation  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  interested  public,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  Is  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(  )  Missouri  River,  Nebraska  and 
Sotrra  Dakota.— The  3&-mile  segment  from 
the  headwaters  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  to 
the  Ft.  Randall  Dam,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  rec- 
reational river.". 
SEC  a.  STUDY  OF  C-MILE  SEGMENT. 

(a)  Study.— Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  ia76(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end: 

"(  )  Niobrara,  Nebraska.- The  6-mlle 
segment  of  the  river  from  its  confluence  with 
Chimney  Creek  to  its  confluence  with  Rock 
Creek.". 

[(b)  Water  Resources  Project.— If  funds 
are  not  authorized  and  appropriated,  within 
5  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  for  the  construction  of  a  water  Re- 
sources project  on  the  6-mlle  segment  of  the 
Niobrara  River  from  its  confluence  with 
Chimney  Creek  to  its  confluence  with  Rock 
Oeek,  at  the  expiration  of  such  6-year  pe- 
riod, the  6-mile  segment  shall  be  designated 
as  a  component  of  the  national  wild  and  sce- 
nic rivers  system,  by  operation  of  law,  to  be 
Administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  accordance  with  sections  4  and  5  of 
this  title  and  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271- 
1287).  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
publish  notlflcatlon  to  that  effect  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.] 

(b)  Water  Resources  Project.— If,  within  5 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
funds  are  not  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  a  water  resources  project  on 
the  6-mUe  segment  of  the  Niobrara  River  from  its 
confluence  with  Chimney  Creek  to  its  con- 
fluence with  Rock  Creek,  at  the  expiration  of 
such  5-year  period  the  6-mile  segment  shall  be 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  idenufies  statements  or  insertions  which  «re  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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designated  as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  by  operation  of  law, 
to  be  adminiatered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  accordance  irith  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
Act  arid  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271-12S7).  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  publish  notifica- 
tion to  that  effect  in  the  Federal  Register. 

ABC  4.  UltITATHN48  ON  CERTAIN  ACQUISITION. 

(a)  LmiTATiONS.— In  the  case  of  the  40-mlle 
and  ao-mlle  sogmenta  of  the  Niobrara  River 
described  In  the  amendment  to  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  made  by  section  2  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  acquire  for 
purposes  of  such  segment  land  or  Interests  in 
land  In  more  than  5  percent  of  the  area  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  such  segments,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  not  acquire,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  fee  ownership  of  more 
than  2  percent  of  such  area.  The  limitations 
on  land  acquisition  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
lieu  of.  the  limitations  on  acquisition  con- 
tained in  secUon  6  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

(b)  FiNDWo:  Exception.— The  5  percent 
limitation  and  the  2  percent  limitation  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  that  State  or  local  governments 
are  not,  through  statute,  regulation,  ordi- 
nance, or  otherwise,  adequately  protecting 
the  values  for  which  the  segment  concerned 
is  designated  as  a  component  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

SBC  t.  NIOBBARA  SCENIC  RIVER  ADVISORY  COM- 

maaoN. 

(a)  ESTABUBHMENT.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Niobrara  Scenic  River  Advi- 
sory Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission").  The  Com- 
miaalon  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") on  matters  pertaining  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  management  plan,  and  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  40-mlle  and  30- 
mlle  segments  of  the  Niobrara  River  des- 
ignated by  section  2  of  this  Itltlel  Act  which 
lie  outside  the  boundary  of  the  Fort 
Niobrara  National  Wildlife  RefUge  and  that 
segment  of  the  Niobrara  River  trom  its  con- 
fluence with  Chimney  Creek  to  Its  con- 
fluence with  Rock  Creek. 

(b)  MEMBi3i8Hn».— The   Commission   shall 
consist  of  11  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary- 
CD  3  of  whom  shall  be  owners  of  farm  or 

ranch  property  within  the  upper  portion  of 
the  designated  river  corridor  between  the 
Bonnan  Bridge  and  the  Meadvllle; 

(2)  3  of  whom  shall  be  owners  of  farm  or 
ranch  property  within  the  lower  portion  of 
the  designated  river  corridor  between  the 
Meadvllle  Bridge  and  the  bridge  on  Highway 
137; 

(3)  1  of  whom  shall  be  a  canoe  outfitter 
who  operates  within  the  river  corridors; 

(4)  1  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  fi-om  a  list 
submitted  by  the  Governor  of  Nebraska; 

(5)  2  of  whom  shall  be  represenutlves  of 
the  affected  county  governments  or  natural 
lesonrces  districts;  and 

(6)  1  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  a 
conservation  organisation  who  shall  have 
knowledge  and  experience  in  river  conserva- 
tion. 

(c)  TERMg.— Members  shall  be  appointed  to 
the  Commission  for  a  term  of  3  years.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(d)  CHAIRPKR80N;  VACANCna.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  1  of  the  members  of 


the  Conimisslon.  who  Is  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  Brown,  Cherry,  Keys  Paha,  or  Rock 
Counties  to  serve  as  Chairperson.  Vacancies 
on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment wae  made.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  the 
Secretarjr  Is  authorized  to  pay  expenses  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  the  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairperson. 

(e)  TeHmination.- The  Commission  shall 
cease  tojexlst  10  years  fi-om  the  date  of  en- 
actment pf  this  Act. 

SEC.  a.  MISSOURI  RIVER  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  ADMINISTRATION.— The  administration 
of  the  Missouri  River  segment  designated  in 
section  a  of  this  Itltlel  Act  shall  be  in  con- 
sultation) with  a  recreational  river  advisory 
group  tq  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  group  shall  include  in  its  membership 
representatives  of  the  affected  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  affected  Fed- 
eral agei  cles,  organized  private  groups,  and 
such  Indl  vlduals  as  the  Secretary  deems  de- 
sirable. 

(b)  BR1POE8.— The  designation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Rlv)Br  segment  by  the  amendment  made 
by  8ecti(*  2  of  this  Itltle]  Act  shall  not  place 
any  addftional  requirements  on  the  place- 
ment of  bridges  other  than  those  contained 
In  sectlo*  303  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  EROfcoN  Control.— Within  the  Missouri 
River  seanent  designated  by  the  amendment 
made  by  [section  2  of  this  Itltle,!  Act,  the 
Secretarj  shall  permit  the  use  of  erosion 
control  techniques.  Including  the  use  of 
rocks  fr<im  the  area  for  streambank  sta- 
bilization purposes,  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  tlie  Secretary  may  prescribe,  in  con- 
sultation! with  the  advisory  group  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  protect 
the  resource  values  for  which  such  river  seg- 
ment wafl  designated. 

SEC.  7.  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA  STUDY. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, adUng  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  undertake  and 
complete  k  study,  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  emactment  of  this  section,  regarding 
the  feaslMlity  and  suitability  of  the  designa- 
tion of  laads  In  Knox  County  and  Boyd  Coun- 
ty, Nebrafcka,  generally  adjacent  to  the  rec- 
reational .river  segments  designated  by  the 
amendmetts  made  by  section  2  of  this  Itltlel 
Act  and  adjacent  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Res- 
ervoir, a^  a  national  recreation  area.  The 
Secretaryi  may  provide  grants  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  San- 
tee  Sioux  Indian  Tribal  Council,  and  the  po- 
litical suWivisions  having  jurisdiction  over 
lands  in  ^hese  2  counties  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  tarrying  out  such  study.  The  study 
under  thii  section  shall  be  prepared  In  con- 
sultation [With  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  af- 
fected political  subdivisions,  and  relevant 
State  agencies.  The  study  shall  Include  as  a 
mlnlmumjeach  of  the  following: 

(1)  A  cc^prehenslve  evaluation  of  the  pub- 
lic recreational  opportunities  and  the  flood 
plain  management  options  which  are  avail- 
able with  [respect  to  the  river  and  creek  cor- 
ridors involved. 

(2)  An  eyaluatlon  of  the  natural,  historical, 
paleontoldgical,  and  recreational  resources 
and  valued  of  such  corridors. 

(3)  Reco^nmendations  for  possible  land  ac- 
quisition ,  within  the  corridor  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  resource 
protection,  scenic  protection  and  integrity, 
recreational  activities,  or  management  and 
administration  of  the  corridor  areas. 
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(4)  Altemitive  cooperative  manttgement 
proposals  fofl  the  administration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  corridor  areas. 

(5)  An  analysis  of  the  number  of  visitors 
and  types  oil  public  use  within  the  corridor 
areas  that  can  be  accommodated  In  accord- 
ance with  th4  fUll  protection  of  its  resources. 

(6)  An  an4lysi8  of  the  facilities  deemed 
necessary  toj  accommodate  and  provide  ac- 
cess for  sucli  recreational  uses  by  visitors, 
including  tha  location  and  estimated  costs  of 
such  facilltiee. 

(b)  SUBMI89I0N  OF  Report.— The  results  of 
such  study  sftall  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  anjd  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

SEC.  8.  STUDYjW  FEASIBIUTY  AND  SUITABILnY 
Of  ESTABLISHING  NIOBRARA-BUF- 
FALO PRAIRIE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

(a)  In  Gentoal.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  undertake  and  complete  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  suitability  of  establish- 
ing a  natlonajl  park  In  the  State  of  Nebraska 
to  be  known  kis  the  Niobrara-Buffalo  Prairie 
National  Paijk  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactjient  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Area  Ti  Be  Studied.— The  areas  stud- 
led  under  thl»  section  shall  Include  the  area 
generally  depleted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Nap,  Proposed  Niobrara-Buffalo 
Prairie  National  Park",  numbered  NBP- 
80,000.  and  da|«d  March  1990.  The  study  area 
shall  not  idclude  any  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Port  Niobrara  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

(c)  Resources.- In  conducting  the  study 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct an  asse«ment  of  the  natural,  cultural, 
historic,  scei^c,  and  recreational  resources 
of  such  areas  studied  to  determine  whether 
they  are  of  such  significance  as  to  merit  in- 
clusion in  the  Inatlonal  park  system.!  Na- 
tional  Park  Syktem. 

(d)  Study  I  Regarding  Management.— In 
conducting  tHe  study  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shafll  study  the  feasibility  of  man- 
aging the  aret  by  various  methods,  in  con- 
sultation wit*  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
the  Inaturel  Nature  Conservancy,  and  the 
Nebraska  Ganie  and  Parks  Commission. 

(e)  Submission  of  Report.— The  results  of 
the  study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interibr  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Repitesentatlves  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I 

SEC.  ».  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATKMVS. 

There  Are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  ^ums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the i  provisions  of  this  Itltle.l  Act. 

Mr.  EXOM  As  I  understand,  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  has  been  laid  on  the 


DING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


table? 

The  PRES 
ator  is  corre 

Niobrara)  scenic  river  designation 

Mr.  EXO^.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  passed  the 
Niobrara  Rlier  legislation.  The  amend- 
ments I  have  offered  represent  a  com- 
promise between  several  different  ver- 
sions of  Niobrara  Scenic  River  legisla- 
tion. 

Scenic  rivjr  designation  will  preserve 
the  scenic  ciaracter  and  pastoral  land- 
scape of  the  Niobrara  for  future  genera- 
tions. It  is  a  biological  masterpiece 
very  much  tleservlng  of  this  kind  of 
protection  aiid  recognition. 


UMI 
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The  history  of  the  Niobrara  River 
during  the  past  several  decades  has 
been  a  difficult  one.  The  push  for  sce- 
nic river  designation  began  over  10 
years  ago  when  a  group  of  landowners 
began  circulating  petitions  to  have  a 
portion  of  it  added  to  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  System.  In  1985, 1  introduced 
the  first  Niobrara  scenic  river  bill.  A 
few  months  later,  a  group  came  to  me 
asking  that  I  hold  off  while  they 
worked  for  local  protections.  I  held  off 
for  over  2  years,  but  nothing  happened. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  an- 
other push  for  local  protections  and 
this  bill  will  serve  as  a  necessary  and 
helpful  backstop.  This  compromise 
marks  a  landmark  opportunity  for  a 
new  era  of  cooperation. 

We  have  worked  to  meld  together 
several  different  Niobrara  bills  in  this 
legislation.  Throughout  this  debate  I 
have  worked  hard  to  protect  landowner 
rights  along  the  Niobrara.  Some  in  the 
area  were  concerned  that  scenic  river 
designation  would  end  up  giving  the 
Federal  Government  free  rein  to  grrab 
up  land  and  make  any  changes  it  sees 
fit.  That  is  not  the  case. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  limited 
partnership,  if  you  will,  between  land- 
owners and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
This  legislation  strictly  limits  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  authority  to  con- 
demn land  as  long  as  local  protection 
e^orts  are  successful.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention, nor  the  intention  of  any  spon- 
sors of  the  various  Niobrara  bills,  for 
there  to  be  widespread  use  of  con- 
demnation. Condemnation  is  very  rare 
under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
K  the  local  protections  and  manage- 
ment are  successful,  there  will  never 
have  to  be  any  condemnation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  be  very 
good  for  Nebraska.  With  scenic  river 
designation  we  will  preserve  for  dec- 
ades to  come  the  beauty  of  this  incred- 
ible place.  Scenic  river  designation  can 
also  be  leveraged  into  some  important 
economic  development.  The  recreation 
industry  along  the  Niobrara  has  been 
growing  in  recent  years  and  this  legris- 
lation  will  fuel  those  efforts. 

The  world  is  changing  at  an  amazing 
I>ace.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  what  it  will 
be  like  in  50  or  100  years.  We  send  our 
children  and  grandchildren  into  a  great 
unknown.  By  laying  groundwork  like 
this,  though,  we  can  be  assured  there 
will  be  a  safe  haven  in  an  uncertain 
world. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  also 
thank  my  good  colleague  and  friend 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Kerrey,  for 
being  cosiwnsor  of  this  legislation. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  that  support  of  this  legislation  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  &x>m  the  Governor 
of  Nebraska  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  also  an  article  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  of  April  13,  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcx>rd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx>rd,  as  follows: 

State  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  SE,  March  13, 1991. 
Hon.  Bruce  Vento, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Public  Lands,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

Dear  Conoressman  Vento:  I  am  writing  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  itassag-e  of  H.R. 
614. 

Over  the  years  the  scenic  river  debate  in 
Nebraska  has  grown  acrimonious.  This  issue 
needs  to  be  resolved  and  we  need  to  move  on 
to  preserve  the  section  of  the  Niobrara  River 
that  is  the  subject  of  H.R.  614.  However,  it  is 
Important  that  we  protect  the  river  in  a  way 
that  Is  consistent  with  the  established  farm- 
ing and  ranching  lifestyles  of  the  area. 

Unfortunately,  Nebraska  does  not  have  an 
establishing  policy  for  protecting  unique 
river  areas.  The  last  attempt  to  create  a 
state  protected  river  system  occurred  in  1980. 
That  attempt  failed. 

We  currently  have  a  bill  before  the  Ne- 
braska unicameral  to  make  it  easier  for 
county  boards  to  use  zoning  to  protect  rivers 
or  streams  with  special  values.  At  this  point 
it  is  not  certain  if  that  bill  will  be  approved. 
However,  that  bill  should  be  viewed  as  a  sup- 
plement to  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  the 
carefully  designed  federal  legislation  pro- 
posed. 

Too  often  the  debate  over  the  Niobrara  has 
been  of  the  either/or  variety:  either  the  pro- 
tection of  the  river  is  to  be  provided  at  the 
federal  level  or  it  is  to  be  provided  at  the 
local  level.  Too  seldom  have  some  of  the 
competing  interests  given  serious  though  to 
how  well  we  might  do  the  job  if  all  levels  of 
government  work  together. 

However,  it  is  apparent  from  a  review  of 
H.R.  614  and  its  companion  Senate  legisla- 
tion that  Congressmen  Hoagland  and  Bereu- 
ter  and  Senators  Ebcon  and  Kerrey  under- 
stand the  importance  of  a  cooperative  effort. 
They  desire  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  Nebraska  have  meaningful  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  management 
plan  and  that  Nebraskans  also  accept  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  managing  the  river 
once  it  is  designated.  I  add  my  wholehearted 
concurrence  with  their  desires  and  my  pledge 
to  do  whatever  I  can  to  obtain  active  Ne- 
braska participation  in  protecting  the 
Niobrara  following  Congressional  action. 
Sincerely. 

E.  Benjamin  Nelson. 

Governor. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Aimt.  13. 

1991] 

Niobrara  Claims  Misleadino 

Rep.  Bill  Barrett  makes  claims  on  today's 
More  Commentary  page  that  deserve  to  be 
taken  with  a  measure  of  skepticism. 

Barrett,  taking  issue  with  an  editorial  sug- 
gesting that  he  wants  a  study  of  the 
Niobrara  River  because  he  lacks  the  votes  to 
defeat  the  scenic  river  bill,  writes  that  he 
will  do  all  he  can  to  stop  the  bill  "because  a 
very  strong  majority  of  3rd  District  resi- 
dents oppose  it." 

Barrett  says  "the  most  recent  poll" 
showed  that  78  percent  of  Nebraskans  don't 
want  federal  control  of  the  river. 

His  reference  apparently  is  to  a  survey 
made  last  June  by  the  Wirthlin  Group,  a 
Washington  organization.  Rep.  Doug  Bereu- 
ter  said  at  the  time  that  the  survey  used 
misleading  questions. 

The  question  that  produced  the  78  percent 
figure  indicated  that  a  choice  was  being  de- 


bated as  to  whether  to  protect  the  river  with 
federal,  state  or  private  methods.  The  ques- 
tion didn't  inform  participants  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  scenic  rivers  bill  existed.  And  even 
through  no  state  plan  was  on  the  table,  state 
and  private  options  carried  equal  weight. 

True,  about  78  percent  of  the  participants 
said  they  preferred  state  or  private  methods. 
But  whether  that  result  reflects  an  informed 
view  of  the  scenic  rivers  issue  remains  open 
to  serious  doubt. 

Barrett  understandably  didn't  mention  an 
earlier  World-Herald  Poll  in  which  the  scenic 
rivers  bill  was  described  to  the  people  who 
were  interviewed.  It  received  indications  of 
support  from  74  percent  of  the  participants 
statewise  and  6&  percent  of  the  particli>ant8 
in  Barrett's  congressional  district. 

Another  contention  of  Barrett's  that  de- 
serves skepticism  is  his  assertion  that  the 
House  and  Senate  scenic  rivers  bills  "don't 
offer  special  landowner  protection." 

The  legislation  does  offer  special  protec- 
tion. Its  limit  on  the  authority  of  the  federal 
government  to  acquire  property  along  the 
river  are  much  stricter  than  the  current  law 
provides. 

Barrett  contends  that  other  language  in 
the  bill  negates  the  protection.  "Negates"  is 
too  strong  a  word  for  what  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  language  in  question.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  suspend  the  limits  in  cases  where  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  river  was  not 
being  adequately  protected.  The  rest  of  the 
time,  the  limits  would  remain  in  force. 

The  Niobrara  is  one  of  the  country's  more 
precious  natural  assets.  It  is  still  relatively 
unspoiled  at  a  time  when  private  and  public 
interests  have  developed  some  other  water- 
ways to  the  point  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  rivers.  How  tragic  it  would  be  if  sig- 
niflcant  portions  of  the  valley  fell  into  the 
bands  of  irresponsible  developers  and  the  law 
still  contained  nothing  to  preserve  its  beau- 
ty and  ecological  significance  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  my  lead- 
er's time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


NATIONWIDE  RAIL  STRIKE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  over  3 
years,  the  administration,  the  carriers, 
and  the  unions  have  been  working  to 
avoid  what  has  now  happened:  A  na- 
tionwide railstrike  that  threatens  the 
precarious  economic  recovery  we  have 
embarked  upon  and  the  livelihood  of 
literally  millions  of  workers  whose 
jobs  are  dependent  upon  the  efficient 
transport  of  parts  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

DIRE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  RAIL  STRIKE 

To  say  that  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  this  strike  are  dire  for  all 
Americans  is  no  understatement. 

Our  automobile  industry — already 
suffering  trom  consumer  cutbacks — 
will  be  forced  to  shut  down.  Ford  has 
said  it  will  begin  idling  workers  within 
48  hours  and  Chrysler  has  said  it  will 
totally  shut  down  in  3  days.  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  Members  that  this  is  In 
an    industry    that   is   already   reeling 
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firom  an  unemployment  rate  that  cur- 
rently hovers  around  17  percent. 

Other  industries  that  will  be  dra- 
matically affected  by  the  strike  in- 
clude nonrailroad  employees  at  freight 
warehousing  and  transfer  points,  the 
wood  products  industry,  and  the  coal 
mining  industry.  And  of  course,  the  ag- 
riculture industry — which  is  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  this  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas—will also  be  hit  hard.  I  have  been 
hearing  firom  lots  of  agriculture  busi- 
nesses who  have  indicated  the  disas- 
trous consequences  to  their  industry 
which  in  many  cases  is  already  suffer- 
ing from  historically  low  prices. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
fertilizer  is  shipped  for  spring  planting. 
Obviously,  any  prolonged  interruption 
of  rail  service  will  impede  the  efforts  of 
farmers  to  get  their  crops  planted.  The 
result  of  all  this  spells  extreme  hard- 
ship for  the  agricultural  community 
and  ultimately  higher  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  impact 
that  this  rail  strike  is  having  on  thou- 
sands of  commuters  who  depend  on  rail 
service  to  get  to  their  Jobs. 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION  MUST  BE  TAKEN 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a  job 
ahead  of  it,  and  we  must  do  this  job 
quickly.  Railroad  workers  may  be  on 
strike  today,  but  the  American  people 
can  not  afford  to  have  Congress  go  on 
strike  too  in  the  face  of  a  national 
emergency. 

As  the  budget  negotiations  made 
clear  last  year  with  the  threatened 
shutdown  of  the  Federal  Government, 
this  great  body  has  a  habit  of  postpon- 
ing tough  decisions  and  tough  votes 
until  a  real  emergency  exists. 

The  rail  industry  has  now  shutdown, 
and  we  will  very  soon  see  the  shutdown 
of  the  American  economy  if  we  do  not 
act  now. 

I  think  everyone  agrees  that  labor 
disputes  are  best  handled  if  the  parties 
are  able  to  resolve  their  differences  on 
their  own  through  the  collective-bar- 
gaining process. 

But  this  process  has  reached  a  stale- 
mate with  8  of  the  11  Involved  unions 
unable  to  reach  agreement. 

The  Presidential  Elmergency  Board 
offered  its  report  in  January  and  all 
cooling  off  periods  have  now  expired. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  Congress 
to  act  based  on  that  report.  While  I 
cannot  say  I  agree  with  everything  in 
it,  I  believe  it  is  balanced  and,  as  Sec- 
retary Skinner  has  said,  should  form 
the  nucleus  for  any  congressional  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute. 

I  know  that  the  administration  has 
been  working  around  the  clock  to  avert 
the  disaster  we  now  have  on  our  hands. 
It  is  now  time  for  Congress — Repub- 
licans and  Democrats— to  step  up  to 
the  i>late  and  work  with  administra- 
tion to  end  this  rail  strike  now. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
mainder jof  the  leader  time  is  reserved. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quor^mi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  Prea  Ident,  are  we  still  in  morning 
business' 

The  PI  ;ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  period  for  morning 
business  extends  until  10:30. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  be  able  to  proceed 
for  12  mlbutes  under  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
is  recogn  Ized  for  up  to  12  minutes. 
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CHIN  K:  ROGUE  ELEPHANT  ON 
WEj  lPONS  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  B  DEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  topic  that  I  think  is 
as  impoi  tant  to  future  United  States 
and-  wor  d  security  interests  as  any 
that  I  h(  ,ve  spoken  to.  But  we  seemed 
not  to  wemt  to  speak  to  it  very  much 
recently. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  address 
the  topia  of  Chinese  weapons  prolifera- 
tion, a  sabject  that.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  may!  be  returning  to  again  and 
again  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead. 

If  true!  recent  press  reports  of  Chi- 
nese invilvement  in  the  proliferation 
of  mediiBn-range  ballistic  missiles  to 
Syria  an©  Pakistan  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology  to  Algeria,  open  a  very 
new  chapter  in  Chinese  flouting  of 
intematipnal  norms  of  behavior,  in  my 
opinion,  j 

It  appeiars  that  China  is  becoming  a 
rogue  elqphant  among  the  community 
Last  year  when  the  Bush 
ration  was  defending  its  policy 
China  most-favored-nation 
;us,  so-called  MFN,  we  heard  a 
from  the  President  and  ad- 
ministration spokespersons  about  the 
positive  iffect  of  maintaining  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  present  Chinese  lead- 
ership. This,  as  the  Presiding  Officer 
knows  a4  well  or  better  than  anyone, 
relates  tjo  the  events  in  Tiananmen 
Square  aind  what  our  response  should 
and  should  not  be. 

For  example,  we  were  told  by  Assist- 
Btary  of  State  Solomon  that 
Ing  ties  with  Beijing  enables 
le  our  concerns  about  Chinese 
proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We  were 
specifically  told  that. 

This  was  cited  as  one  of  the  benefits 
of  high-l4vel  dialog  and  why  we  should 
not  engace  in  serious  activity  designed 
to  demonstrate  our  condemnation  of 
their  actions  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

We  weA  told:  Look,  one  of  the  things 
you  are  f oing  to  have  to  pay  for  if  you 
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withdraw  MFN  is  that  we  are  going  to 
lose  our  tiea  with  Beijing  and  the  peo- 
ple in  Beijiiig.  and  one  of  the  reasons 
we  have  to  keep  those  ties,  keep  the  ac- 
cess, is  becanse  we,  the  administration, 
are  concerned  about  the  proliferation 
of  ballistic  j  missiles  and  weapons  of 
mass  de8tru(^tion. 

Let  me  gite  some  other  examples  of 
what  the  administration  told  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee — on  which 
the  Presidiiig  Officer  sits— last  year, 
about  Chinejse  proliferation.  We  were 
told  at  the  ^ime.  "The  Chinese  are  on 
record  *  *  *!a8  saying  they  would  not 
sell  a  particular  class  of  intermediate 
range  missiles,  the  M-9,  to  Syria." 

We  are  alsi  told,  "We  have  no  indica- 
tions that  tl|e  Chinese  have  ever  deliv- 
ered intermediate  range  missiles  be- 
yond those  previously  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia  or  th^  M-9  to  anyone." 

Finally,  Aisistant  Secretary  of  State 
Solomon  told  me,  "The  Chinese  went 
on  record  saying  that  they  would  be 
prudent,  thay  would  not  be  exporting 
these  kindsfof  weapons  to  unstable 
areas  In  thd  Middle  East  and  we  will 
hold  them  td  that  public  pledge." 

Mr.  Presiaent,  if  reports  that  have 
been  published  now  in  the  Washington 
Times  and  Inme  magazine  are  correct, 
these  Chinese  pledges  appear  to  have 
been  worthless.  But  I  fear  that  this  ad- 
ministratioDi  may  be  less  than  stead- 
fast in  holding  the  Chinese  to  their 
pledges  if,  m  fact,  as  reported,  they 
have  been  breached  by  the  Chinese.  If 
the  Chinese  have  broken  their  pledge, 
my  concern  low  is  whether  the  admin- 
istration Willi  attempt  to  hold  them  to 
the  pledge  that  they  made. 

I  cannot  help  but  sense  that  the  ad- 
ministration) has  developed  a  "China 
syndrome,"  ^narked  by  a  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge or  accept  that  Chinese  dip- 
lomats are  oerfectly  willing  to  tell  us 
one  thing  yhile  Chinese  arms  mer- 
lead  and  do  another.  One 
^old  that  the  Chinese  are 
live  by  "international 
)rohibiting  the  export  of 
te  missiles.  The  next  day, 
le  press  that  the  Chinese 
are  selling  medium-range  missiles  to 
Syria  and  to  Pakistan.  I  would  not  sug- 
gest that  these  two  regions  are  stable 
areas  of  the  world  at  the  moment. 

One  day  w*  are  told  that  the  Chinese 
will  be  prudent  and  responsible  in  ex- 
porting nuaear  weapons  technology 
and  that  sucn  exports  will  be  subject  to 
international  inspections.  The  next  day 
we  read  in  the  press  that  the  Chinese 
are  assisting  Algeria— that  is  right,  Al- 
geria, that  stable  nation  of  Algeria — in 
producing  nuclear  weapons  technology. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  commu- 
nicate our  cc  ncems  to  the  Chinese.  But 
on  Assistant  Secretary  Solomon's  last 
trip  to  Chini  „  we  saw  the  Bush  admin- 
istration's Cpina  syndrome  more  clear- 
ly than  ever. 
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After  his  meeting  with  the  Chinese 
leadership,  Mr.  Solomon  said,  "The 
Chinese  have  indicated  that  they  will 
honor  the  parameters"  of  the  missile 
technologry  control  regime.  The  very 
same  day,  China's  foreign  Minister 
said,  "Those  countries  that  did  not  at- 
tend the  MTCR" — that  is  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime — "that  did 
not  attend  the  MTCR  meeting  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  assume  cor- 
responding obligations  to  an  agreement 
reached  among  some  other  countries." 
An  apparently  contradictory  statement 
on  the  same  day. 

In  other  words,  while  Mr.  Solomon 
might  wish  it  to  be  otherwise,  appar- 
ently the  Chinese  do  not  feel  bound  to 
live  by  or  live  up  to  this  international 
regime.  While  in  Beijing,  Mr.  Solomon 
also  said  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  Chinese  had  completed  any 
new  missile  deals.  A  few  days  later,  we 
read  in  the  press  about  Chinese  plans 
to  sell  medium-range  missiles  to  Paki- 
stan and  to  Syria. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  we  heard  speech  after 
speech  on  this  floor  about  how  other 
nations  had  helped  Saddam  Hussein 
build  his  deadly  arsenal,  and  how  we 
must  make  sure  that  this  terrible  trag- 
edy is  not  repeated. 

Mr.  President,  press  reports  now  tell 
us  that  what  is  happening  is  the  Chi- 
nese are  selling  medium-range  missiles 
to  Ssrria.  I  realize  that  we  have  a  new- 
found relationship  with  Mr.  Assad,  but 
let  me  go  on  record  again  and  again 
and  again.  I  see  little  or  no  distinction 
between  Mr.  Assad  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  I  caution  those  who  think 
that  Saddam  has  seen  the  second  com- 
ing to  look  at  whether  or  not  Mr.  Assad 
is  likely  to  see  the  second  coming. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Ssrrla'B  dictator,  Mr.  Assad,  is  little 
better  than  Saddam  Hussein,  and  yet 
according  to  the  press,  the  Chinese  are 
proceeding  to  help  another  Mideast 
dictator  build  another  deadly  arsenal. 

That  is  why  I  am  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Mr.  President,  Democrats, 
and  Republicans,  to  craft  legislation  to 
create  an  arms  supplier  cartel.  If  the 
key  nations  are  willing  to  participate, 
and  that  is  a  very  big  if  I  might  add, 
Mr.  President,  but  several  have  already 
Indicated  their  willingness  to  do  so, 
such  a  cartel  can  be  effective  in  con- 
trolling the  spread  of  these  dangerous 
weapons. 

I  might  also  note  parenthetically 
that  no  matter  what  the  legislation 
that  I  am  able  to  craft,  if  I  am  able  to 
craft  it,  Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to 
depend  upon  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  see  to  it  that 
such  a  cartel  comes  into  being. 

In  this  regard,  I  find  mjrself  in  total 
agreement  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Solomon.  On  that  same  trip  to  China, 
he  said  that  if  we  want  to  try  to  limit 
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proliferation  of  deadly  weapons  to  the 
Middle  East  "China  is  going  to  have  to 
be  a  player."  Skeptics  say  the  Chinese 
have  made  a  firm  decision  to  sell  their 
missiles  and  their  conventional  weap- 
ons because  they  need  hard  currency 
that  such  sales  provide.  They  say  that 
China  will  never  be  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  an  arms  supplier  cartel, 
and  that  may  be;  that  may  be  how  it 
will  turn  out. 

But  China  receives  a  lot  more  hard 
currency  flrom  trade  with  the  United 
States  than  it  does  from  arms  sales  to 
the  Third  World.  Last  year,  the  Chi- 
nese had  a  trade  surplus  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  more  than  $10  billion,  and 
it  is  climbing,  Mr.  President. 

So  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
do  have,  in  fact,  the  leverage  we  need 
to  ensure  at  least  the  ear  of,  if  not  the 
active  participation  and  good  faith  of, 
the  Chinese  in  terms  of  their  participa- 
tion in  any  arms  supplier  cartel,  and  it 
is  called  MFN.  If  China  continues  to 
behave  as  a  rogue  elephant  on  weapons 
proliferation,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
retaliate  with  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
message  that  they  will  understand; 
that  is,  denying  China  most-favored- 
nation  status. 

We  had  a  similar  debate  several  years 
ago  about  dealing  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, whether  we  should  deny  him  the 
economic  benefits  of  Commerce,  the 
United  States  and  other  civilized  na- 
tions. We  were  told,  no,  we  can  work 
this  out.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  likelihood  of  the  Chinese 
changing  their  attitude,  short  of  some 
reason  to  change  their  attitude  sup- 
plied by  us  and  other  Western  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  planning  to 
hold  closed  hearings  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  representatives  of  the  in- 
telligence conmiunity  in  the  very  near 
future  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
question  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
press  reports  are  accurate. 

We  will  find  out  what  the  Chinese  are 
doing  and  what,  if  anjrthing,  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  to  stop  whatever 
it  is  the  Chinese  are  doing.  I  hope  we 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  know  I  have  learned  some  les- 
sons. I  voted  against  an  early  use  of 
force  against  Iraq. 

I  hope  others  will  admit  that  maybe 
they  should  learn  some  lessons  as  well, 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  understand  that  folks  like 
Assad  do  not  change  overnight,  and 
patterns  of  misbehavior  in  the  inter- 
national conununlty  like  the  Chinese 
have  been  engaged  in  are  not  going  to 
change  absent  some  significant  pro- 
tests and  significant  actions  by  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  na- 
tions. 

I  am  hopeful  about  the  peace  process 
that  Secretary  Baker  is  pursuing  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  neighbors.  But  I 
must  confess  I  am  not  optimistic  that 
we  can  cure  the  Bush  administration  of 


its  "China  syndrome."  Nonetheless,  we 
must  try,  Mr.  President.  The  way  to 
start  is  by  confronting  the  Chinese 
about  their  arms  sales  policy.  We  must 
stop  this  rogue  elephant  in  its  tracks, 
and  we  must  prevent  the  arming  of  an- 
other Mideast  dictator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  articles  to  which  I  have  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11, 1991] 

China  Helps  Algeria  Develop  Nuclear 
Weapons 

(By  Bill  0«rtz) 

Algeria  is  developing  a  nuclear  weapons 
program  with  the  help  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, according  to  U.S.  officials. 

Details  about  the  nuclear  program  were 
disclosed  recently  in  a  secret  CIA  brieflng  to 
members  of  Congress.  The  disclosure  is  based 
on  Intelligence  reports  that  a  nuclear  reac- 
tor is  being  built  at  a  site  along  Algeria's 
Mediterranean  coast. 

The  CIA  also  disclosed  that  despite  U.S. 
diplomatic  efforts,  the  Chinese  continue  sell- 
ing ballistic  missiles  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries, supplying  advanced  arms  to  Pakistan, 
Iran.  Syria  and  Libya. 

According  to  the  CIA,  the  Chinese  have 
made  or  plan  deliveries  of  M-9  and  M-11  in- 
termediate-range ballistic  missiles  and  Silk- 
worm anti-ship  missiles  to  Iran,  Syria  and 
Pakistan  in  the  next  several  months. 

China  was  the  first  nation  ever  to  export 
intermediate-range  missiles  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  1968  of  CSS-2  East  Wind  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Some  U.S.  officials  suspect  the 
Saudi  CSS-2  are  nulcear-tipped. 

The  White  House  voiced  its  objections  to 
the  CIA  for  holding  the  congressional  brief- 
ing because  the  Intelligence  information  is 
expected  to  fuel  political  opposition  from 
Congress  to  President  Bush's  efforts  to  im- 
prove U.S.-Chinese  diplomatic  relations. 

The  military  nature  of  the  Algerian-Chi- 
nese nuclear  program  could  disrupt  U.S.-Chl- 
nese  ties. 

U.S.  officials  have  sought  Chinese  coopera- 
tion in  halting  the  proliferation  of  missiles 
and  weapons  technology  but  have  been 
rebuffed  by  Beijing,  which  is  more  interested 
in  obtaining  her  currency  through  the  weap- 
ons sales,  the  officials  said. 

The  exact  location  of  the  Algerian  nuclear 
reactor  facility  was  not  disclosed. 

But  according-  to  the  officials  who  declined 
to  be  named,  the  Chinese  government  is 
providng:  the  nuclear  reactor  to  Algrerta  and 
the  reactor  and  a  related  research  facility 
are  the  central  components  of  the  weapons 
program. 

The  reactor  facility  was  photographed  by  a 
U.S.  spy  satellite  In  the  early  stages  of  con- 
struction. 

More  alarming  to  the  officials,  however, 
are  intelligence  reports  that  the  Beijing  gov- 
ernment Is  supplying  nuclear-weapons  tech- 
nology and  military  advice  on  how  to  match 
nuclear  weapons  to  various  aerial  and  mis- 
sile delivery  systems,  the  sources  said. 

The  Bush  administration  has  protested  the 
Chinese-Algerian  nuclear  cooperation 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  the  Beijing 
government. 

The  intelligence  indicates  that  the  nuclear 
program  is  designed  for  more  than  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  power  and  will  be  used 
to  build  weapons. 
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"There  are  no  electaical-power  ^Deration 
facilities  at  the  reactor  and  no  electric- 
power  transmission  lines  are  nearby,"  said 
one  official.  "This  is  clearly  a  military  nu- 
clear reactor  for  weapons  production." 

A  key  indicator  of  the  military  nature  of 
the  nuclear  facility  was  the  discovery  of  a 
Soviet-made  SA-6  surface-to-air  missile  bat- 
tery nearby,  which  signaled  an  apparent  de- 
fense against  aircraft  or  missiles. 

According  to  the  administration  sources. 
the  Algerians  want  to  build  nuclear  weapons 
to  counter  a  perceived  threat  fharn  the  radi- 
cal regime  of  Libya's  Col.  Moammar 
Oadhafl.  Relations  between  Algiers  and  Trip- 
oli have  been  strained  in  the  past. 

Libya  is  developing  a  ballistic-missile  pro- 
gram known  as  the  Fatah.  Mobile  transport- 
ers and  missiles  have  been  photographed  by 
U.S.  spy  satellites  at  what  is  believed  to  be 
a  missile  test  center. 

China  also  has  provided  technical  assist- 
ance to  Iraq  and  Pakistan  for  their  respec- 
tive nuclear  weapons  programs,  according  to 
the  ofncials. 

The  State  Department  had  no  immediate 
comment  on  the  Algerian-Chinese  nuclear 
program. 

[From  Time  magazine,  Apr.  22, 1991] 

China:  For  Sale:  Tools  of  Destruction 

(By  Bruce  W.  Nelan) 

Even  if  China  raised  no  cheers  for  George 
Bush's  concept  of  a  new  world  order,  it  did 
not  hinder  allied  action  against  Iraq  during 
the  gulf  war.  Its  acquiescence,  though  often 
reluctant,  included  abstaining  in  a  key  vote 
in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  however,  Beijing  is 
breaking  ranks  on  at  least  one  front.  New 
evidence  indicates  that  the  Chinese  are  ped- 
dling missiles  and  nuclear  technology  to 
Third  World  customers  in  defiance  of  multi- 
lateral efforts  to  ban  such  sales. 

Beijing's  experts  have  secretly  built  a  nu- 
clear reactor  that  is  now  nearing  completion 
in  the  Algerian  desert,  American  officials 
■ay.  U.S.  Intelligence  has  also  learned  that 
China  has  sent  Pakistan  parts  for  its  M-11 
missile  system,  which  can  propel  an  1,100-lb. 
warhead  180  miles,  and  is  negotiating  the 
sale  to  Syria  of  its  M-9  missile,  with  a  range 
of  375  miles.  With  the  Chinese  missiles,  Paki- 
stan could  target  major  cities  and  military 
installations  in  India,  and  Syria  could  put 
all  of  Israel  under  threat. 

Mobile  launchers  for  the  M-11  arrived  in 
Pakistan  last  month  along  with  dummy  mis- 
sile (k-ames  for  practice  launches.  Pakistani 
air  force  technicians  are  now  undergoing 
training  in  China.  Both  of  the  Chinese  mis- 
siles are  considered  more  accurate  and  reli- 
able than  the  Soviet-designed  Scuds  that 
Iraq  rained  on  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Washington's  evidence  on  the  reactor  in 
Algeria  comes  fi-om  satellite  photographs 
and  other  intelligence  data.  "Most  of  the 
structure  Is  finished."  says  a  U.S.  official. 
"We  don't  know  if  any  nuclear  ftael  is  there. 
We  don't  think  it  Is  in  operation."  What  wor- 
ries the  watchers  is  that  the  reactor  was 
bollt  in  secret  and  that  its  capacity— esti- 
mated at  between  15  and  40  megawatts— is 
too  small  for  generating  electricity  but  too 
large  for  research.  The  likely  conclusion, 
they  say,  is  that  its  purpose  is  to  produce 
Plutonium  for  nuclear  weapons. 

If  China  covertly  delivers  nuclear  fuel  to 
Algeria  or  transfers  M-9  nUssiles  to  Syria,  it 
is  violating  specific,  public  commitments. 
The  sale  of  missiles  to  PaklsUn  would  not 
tireak  any  formal  Chinese  pledges  but  would 
overstep  the  guidelines  set  by  the  Missile 


Technoloky  Control  Regime  (mtcr)  agreed 
on  by  15  Countries.  E^ren  though  China  is  not 
a  party  io  that  agreement,  under  U.S.  law 
the  vlol!|tlon  could  trigger  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Beijing. 

The  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry's  traditional 
reply  to  lieports  of  such  sales  is  that  they  are 
"utterly  jgroundless."  One  reason  for  U.S. 
National  iSecurity  Adviser  Brent  Scowcroft's 
controversial  visit  to  Beijing  in  December 
1969  was  lis  effort  to  head  off  the  M-9  sale  to 
Syria.  H^  got  a  general  promise  that  China 
would  nat  sell  medium-range  missiles  to 
Middle  Epist  countries  and  a  speclflc  state- 
ment tha^  China  had  no  plans  to  sell  the  M- 
9  to  Syri*. 

Asked  ttist  week  about  the  nuclear-reactor 
project,  ja  Foreign  Ministry  official  in 
Beijing  sfid,  "We  have  never  heard  of  that," 
and  proi^tly  changed  the  subject.  Even  in 
public,  ciinese  leaders  make  little  pretense 
of  being  perious  about  controlling  missiles 
and  conventional  armaments.  They  repeat 
pious  slogans  about  eliminating  nuclear 
weapons  put  otherwise  imply  that  they  will 
do  what  ihey  wish  with  their  "prudent  and 
responsible"  arms  sales. 

China  iever  signed  the  nuclear  non-pro- 
UferaOonJu-eaty  and  did  not  take  part  in  the 
recent  mtcr  conference  in  Tokyo.  Because 
China  diq  not  attend,  says  Foreign  Minister 
Qian  QlcHen,  "it  is  not  committed  to  imple- 
menting tthe  agreement." 

In  China's  faltering  economy,  the  military 
has  stronv  incentives  to  sell  weapons  abroad, 
even  if  16  causes  political  problems.  "When 
an  arms  dfeal  happens  to  clash  with  the  coun- 
try's forrfgn  policy,"  explains  a  Chinese  de- 
fense anijlyst,  "the  military  may  operate 
independently,  leaving  damage  control  to 
the  govercment."  Some  experts  also  believe 
the  generkls  have  had  more  political  influ- 
ence over!  such  decisions  since  they  crushed 
the  pro-4emocracy  movement  by  rolling 
tanks  into  Tiananmen  Square  in  June  1989. 

China's  defense  budget  is  so  low— officially 
just  in  excess  of  $6  billion  for  1991— that  the 
3.2  milllbn-member  People's  Liberation 
Army  hai  for  years  raised  extra  money  by 
producing  consumer  goods  for  sale  at  home 
and  exp<  nsive  weaponry  for  customers 
abroad.  T  le  defense  establishment  has  thus 
become  i  major  hard-currency  earner, 
though  its  overseas  sales  to  Third  World 
countries  fell  ft-om  $4.7  billion  in  1967  to  $1.1 
billion  in  .969. 

The  preisure  to  modernize  the  arsenal  by 
raising  m(  mey  through  arms  sales  is  stronger 
than  ever<  Chinese  commanders  were  shaken 
by  the  peii'ormance  of  U.S.  high-tech  hard- 
ware in  tie  gulf  war.  Just  three  weeks  ago 
the  government  decided  to  increase  defense 
spending  |2%. 

No  matier  who  is  making  the  decisions  in 
Beijing.  C^na's  current  recklessness  is  lead- 
ing towaid  confrontation.  The  U.S.  asked 
Beijing  lart  month  for  an  explanation  of  the 
Algerian  reactor  project  but  so  far  has  re- 
ceived no.reply.  If  the  Chinese  continue  on 
their  pres  snt  course  and  complete  the  deals 
with  Algeria  and  Syria,  relations  between 
Washington  and  Beijing  could  become 
chillier  tl^an  at  any  time  since  before  Rich- 
first  went  to  China.- Reported  by 
HorCruz/BeiJing  and  Jay  Peterzell/ 
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Ignore  United  States  Pressure 
Stop  sellino  Its  Missiles 

(By  James  L.  Tyson) 
China  has  spumed  an  accord  lim- 
sale   of  missiles   overseas,   even 
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though  Iraqi  missile  attacks  during  the  Gulf 
war  attested  o  the  dangers  of  such  trade. 

The  rejectli  »n  by  China  conflicted  with  as- 
sertions by  i  leading  United  States  dip- 
lomat, who  n  et  this  month  with  Chinese  of- 
ficials as  part  of  efforts  by  Washington  to  de- 
velop Interni  itlonal  restraints  on  missile 
sales. 

China  is  on »  of  just  a  handfUl  of  countries 
that  have  sold  medium-range  missiles 
abroad. 

Foreign  Ml  lister  Qian  Qlchen  noted  at  a 
press  confereice  Wednesday  that  China  has 
not  signed  thf  missile  technology  control  re- 
gime (MTCR)  and  did  not  attend  a  recent 
meeting  in  *3kyo  of  15  signatories  of  the 
agreement,  "rihe  MTCR  limits  sales  in  me- 
dium-range njlssiles  and  related  technology. 

"Those  coufitries  that  did  not  attend  the 
meeting  should  not  be  called  upon  to  assume 
corresponding  obligations  to  an  agreement 
reached  amo4g  some  other  countries,"  Mr. 
(Van  said.       ! 

However,  U^  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Solomon  said  after  a  two-day  visit 
this  month  tliat.  "we  have  the  missile-tech- 
nology control  regime  and  the  Chinese  have 
indicated  that  they  will  honor  those  param- 
eters." 

The  US  is  Encouraging  Beijing  to  Join  its 
effort  to  buil(J  a  broad  framework  to  control 
the  spread  of]  missile  technology,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon said.        I 

"As  we  tryito  Hnd  a  multilateral  mecha- 
nism to  prevent  the  Inflow  of  weaponry, 
China  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  player,"  Solo- 
mon said  on  March  12. 

China's  miflBlles  sales  have  long  worried 
US  officials  seeking  to  limit  the  spread  into 
volatile  regions  of  weapon  systems  capable 
of  delivering  I  nuclear  or  other  devastating 
warheads. 

United  Staus  intelligence  services  learned 
in  1968  that  China  had  completed  a  $2  billion 
sale  of  CSS-2  medium-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Since  then.j  there  has  been  no  evidence 
that  Cliina  hks  completed  another  similar 
deal,  according  to  Solomon. 

After  dismi»8ing  the  MTCR  as  unsuitable 
for  cauna,  (Ji^n  said,  "As  for  China's  arms 
exports,  in  this,  China  has  always  been  act- 
ing in  a  very  nrudent  and  responsible  way. 

"Actually,  I  think  I  can  say  that  China's 
arms  sales  ara^very,  very  limited,  so  we  hope 
that  the  largest  weapons  exporters  in  the 
world  can  adopt  responsible  and  effective 
measures  of  self  restraint." 

The  total  vtlue  of  China's  arms  sales  to 
the  third  worad  from  1966  to  1989  exceeded 
the  total  for  ^ritaln  or  France,  according  to 
the  Congressidnal  Research  Service. 

China's  traoe  in  arms  has  declined  in  re- 
cent years,  but  it  reniains  a  major  supplier 
of  weaponry  to  developing  countries. 

Mr.  BroEN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  my 
colleaerues  wjho  may  be  listening. 

floor.  I  sugrgest  the  ab- 
irum. 
tlNG  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  asslstiant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  ca4l  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAI^.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  Oonsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  tall  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESpJING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  yield  t 

sence  of  a  q 
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REGISTRATION  OF  MASS 
MAILINGS 
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The  filing  date  for  1991  first  quarter 
mass  mailings  is  April  25, 1991. 

Mass  madling  registrations  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Records,  232  Hart  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20510-7116. 

The  Public  Records  Office  will  be 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  the  filing 
date  to  accept  these  filings.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  the  Public 
Records  Office  on  (202)  224-0322. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  ADDRESS  BY  GEN. 
NAT  ROBB 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  the  North  Carolina  National 
Guaixl  Association  met  for  breakfast  in 
the  U.S.  Capitol,  and  Nat  Robb  deliv- 
ered a  significant  address. 

Nat  is  a  remarkable  citizen.  His  ftill 
name  is  Nathaniel  H.  Robb,  Jr.  He  is 
adjutant  general  of  North  Carolina.  He 
holds  the  rank  of  major  general  and  he 
is  serving  our  State  and  the  National 
Guard  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  well  to 
include  in  the  Record  some  of  Nat 
Robb's  cogent  observations  relating  to 
the  future  strategy  for  America's 
Armed  Forces.  Let  me  offer  a  few  ex- 
cerpts, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Recxsrd  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecX)RD,  as  follows: 

Future  Strateoy  for  U.S.  Armed  Forces 

The  future  structure  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  to  include  the  reserves 
and  National  Guard,  Is  very  much  on  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  Congress  and  our 
military  leaders.  But,  one  of  the  most  valued 
lessons  that  has  come  out  of  Oiwratlon 
Desert  Storm  Is  that  the  concept  of  "total 
force"  worked,  and  It  worked  well. 

National  Guard  and  reserve  units  of  all 
types,  including  combat  (artillery),  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  active  compo- 
nents in  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  and  Kuwait. 
General  Carl  E.  Vuono,  Chief  of  Staff,  United 
States  Army  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  these  units 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Desert  Storm.  The  ability  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  reserves  to  perform  under 
fire  was  validated  and  Congress  should  be 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  cliche, 
"more  bang  for  the  buck,"  Is  now  fact. 

The  statistics  are  Impressive.  More  than 
1,(XX)  National  Guard  and  reserve  units  were 
mobilized  Involving  more  than  160,000  citl- 
aen-soldlers.  It  Is  Interesting  that  even  the 
National  Guard  Infantry  Brigades  that  were 
not  deployed  had  previously  been  rated  by 
the  Army  as  "deployable." 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  the 
present  force  structure  of  the  National 
Guard  and  reserves  should  be  preserved  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  Fiscal 
contralnts  alone  would  dictate  this  when 
four  reserve  unite  can  be  supported  for  the 
same  cost  as  one  similar  type  active  compo- 
nent unit. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about,  and 
strongly  oppose,  the  so-called  "Glenn  Provi- 


sion" of  the  Defense  Authorization  Bill.  This 
provision  would  replace  3D  percent  of  our  Ac- 
tive Guard/Reserve  personnel  with  active 
component  personnel.  The  provision  In  the 
Senate  bill  would  replace  up  to  5  percent  of 
the  present  AGR  force  each  year  over  the 
next  six  years. 

This  action  would  effectively  terminate 
the  employment  of  between  100  and  200 
fulltlme  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Guard.  Based  on  the  exceptional  per- 
formance of  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  presently  managed  under  the  AGR  pro- 
gram, I  fall  to  see  the  rationale  of  the 
"Glenn  Provision." 

Finally,  there  is  the  Important  Issue  of 
caring  for  our  citizen-soldiers  returning  from 
the  Middle  East.  These  brave  men  and 
women,  many  on  very  short  notice,  left  their 
jobs,  businesses,  and  families  to  perform 
their  patriotic  duty.  We.  as  a  grateful  coun- 
try, owe  them  tangible  evidence  of  our  pride 
and  thanks.  In  this  regard,  I  am  proposing 
that  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  re- 
serves who  served  In  the  Middle  East  be  al- 
lowed a  30-day  "transition  leave"  benefit. 
This  proposal  would  permit  30-day  leave  with 
pay  and  benefits  after  returning  to  their 
"home  of  record."  This  downtime  would 
greatly  assist  them  In  assimilating  back  into 
their  jobs,  businesses  and,  more  Importantly, 
family  life.  I  have  presented  this  Idea  to  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  for  further  research. 
Sincerely. 

Nathaniel  H.  Robb,  Jr., 

Major  General  (NC), 
NCARNG,  Adjutant  General. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  RICH 
CASTRO 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  Denver,  at  the  Basilica  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  hundreds 
of  people  crowded  in  standing-room 
only  conditions,  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  Colorado's  brightest  lights,  Richard 
Castro.  And  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  my  (Wend,  Rich  Castro— and 
to  say  a  few  words  about  his  life  in  pol- 
itics and  his  passion  for  human  rights. 

Rich  Castro  was  a  young  man  when 
he  died  suddenly  this  weekend.  His 
death  was  a  great  shock  to  me — and 
like  many  of  my  fellow  Coloradans,  I 
feel  a  profound  sense  of  loss  in  his  pass- 
ing. 

Although  Rich's  life  was  short  in 
years,  it  was  long  in  terms  of  public 
service  and  activism.  Rich  was  a  tire- 
less volunteer,  and  always  found  time 
to  play  a  constructive  role  in  national. 
State  and  local  community  affairs.  He 
was  one  of  Colorado's  youngest  State 
legislators,  a  prolific  writer,  a  munici- 
pal official  and  a  champion  for  public 
education,  equal  rights,  immigration 
reform  and  social  justice.  His  greatest 
passion  was  hunmn  rights— and  he  de- 
voted most  of  his  professional  life  to 
the  cause  of  racial  equality  and  har- 
mony. 

Rich  was  a  very  modest  man.  He  was 
always  soft-spoken  and  seldom 
confrontational.  His  style  was  to  con- 
ciliate, to  heal  and  to  persuade  through 
force  of  reasoned  argument.  His  great- 
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est  gia,  I  think,  was  his  ability  to  en- 
gage in  political  debate  without  dimin- 
ishing his  capacity  for  friendship  and 
good  hiunor. 

Rich  was  always  true  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  never  afraid  of  a  fight— but 
he  placed  such  a  high  value  on  human 
dignity  and  compassion  for  all  people- 
that  even  his  political  opponents  val- 
ued his  friendship. 

My  deep  regret  is  that  Rich  and  I 
only  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  more  closely  together.  Rich 
served  as  an  adviser  to  the  Senate 
Democratic  Task  Force  on  Hispanic  is- 
sues, and  it  was  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  we  developed  a  close  fl-iend- 
ship.  I  came  to  value  his  judgment  and 
advice  a  great  deal-^and  will  certainly 
miss  the  unique  perspective  he  brought 
to  national  issues. 

Rich  Castro  was  a  man  who  changed 
lives,  who  touched  people,  who  made  a 
difference.  He  was  a  voice  for  politics 
at  its  very  best.  His  greatest  legacy  is 
that  he  went  through  life  with  a  pas- 
sion for  doing  the  right  thing— never 
afi-aid  of  controversy — and  mairing 
friends  along  the  way. 


GREAT  LAKES  SEDIMENT 
REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  S. 
829,  the  Great  Lakes  Sediment  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1991,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  introduced  the  Great  Lakes 
Sediment  Reduction  Act  of  1P91  yester- 
day on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and 
Mr.  RIEGLE. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  829 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Great  Lakes  Sediment  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1991". 

SBC.  2.  PURPOSES.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  promote  effective  and  efficient  source 
reduction  of  sedimentation  In  federally  au- 
thorized commercial  harbors,  channel  main- 
tenance project  sites,  and  areas  of  environ- 
mental concern  in  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 

Sec.  3.  FiNDiNOS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  sedimentation  In  the  Great  Lakes  Sys- 
tem degrades  the  aquatic  environment 
through  transporting  pollutants.  Increasing 
turbidity,  decreasing  oxygenation,  destroy- 
ing fish  habitats,  and  causing  other  adverse 
effects: 

(2)  sedimentation  Impairs  local  uses  and 
creates  direct  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  local  governments,  manu- 
facturers, and  the  maritime  industry  In  har- 
bor and  public  waterworks  maintenance,  de- 
creased shlpdraft,  and  other  effects; 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  spends  ap- 
proximately S33  million  each  year  for  main- 
tenance dredging  at  federally  authorized 
harbors  in  the  Great  Lakes  System  currently 
total  approximately  S33.000.000  per  year; 
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(4)  because  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  drinking 
water  source,  and  a  relatively  closed  hydro- 
logic  system,  tbe  cost  of  disposal  of  dredge 
materials  can  exceed  dredging  costs: 

(5)  over  SO  percent  of  Great  Lakes  dredge 
spoils  require  disposal  in  confined  disposal 
facilities  at  a  cost  100-700  percent  higher 
than  ojwn  lake  disposal; 

(6)  a  significant  portion  of  such  materials 
originate  firom  upstream  erosion  and  runoff 
and  can  be  abated  through  preventive  meas- 
ures; 

(7)  Great  Lakes  basin  watersheds  draining 
into  federally  authorized  commercial  har- 
bors, channel  maintenance  project  sites,  and 
areas  of  environmental  concern  are  vast  with 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  acreage 
generating  significant  volumes  of  sediment. 

(8)  well  targeted  upstream  erosion  and  run- 
off prevention  measures  could  more  than  pay 
for  themselves  In  dredging  savings; 

(9)  while  there  are  programs  underway  to 
reduce  erosion  and  runoff,  none  is  specifi- 
cally directed  at  reducing  loads  of  federally 
authorized  commercial  harbors,  channel 
maintenance  project  sites,  and  areas  of  envi- 
ronment concern  in  the  Great  Lakes;  and 

(10)  environmental  studies  In  support  of 
the  Remedial  Action  Plans  and  Lakewlde 
Management  Plans  lack  adequate  data  about 
bedload  transport  trom  tributaries  to  tbe 
Great  Lakes. 

Sec.  4.  DEFiNrnoNS.— As  used  In  this  Act, 
the  term— 

(1)  "Materials  Balance  Model"  means  a 
quantitative  and  qualitative  accounting  of 
material  flux  and  hydrodynamics  within  a 
river  system  deslgrned  to  assess  the  origrln, 
transport,  and  characteristics  of  sediment 
and  related  pollutant  loadings  Into  specific 
aquatic  sites  such  as  harbors,  channels  and 
areas  of  environmental  concern; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army; 

(3)  "Great  Lakes  System",  "Remedial  Ac- 
tion Plan"  and  "Lakewlde  Management 
Plan"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that 
provided  in  section  118(aX3)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act; 

(4)  "erosion"  means  the  detachment  of  soil 
particles  by  the  action  of  water,  wind,  and 
other  factors  diminishing  the  productivity  of 
a  land  resource  base; 

(5)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency; 

(6)  "ruoofT'  means  non-point  source  pollu- 
tion from  urban,  rural,  and  other  sources,  in- 
cluding soil  and  chemical  contaminants;  and 

(7)  "sedimentation"  means  the  deposition 
of  matarlals  which  Alls  harbors,  streams, 
and  lakes  and  degrades  water  quality;  and 

(8)  "bedload"  means  sediment  that  moves 
downstream  in  a  river  at  a  rate  slower  than 
the  river  discharge  rate. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Materials  Balance  Models.— 
For  each  major  river  system  or  set  of  major 
river  systems  depositing  sediment  into  a 
Great  lAkes  federally  authorized  commer- 
cial harbor,  channel  maintenance  project 
site,  or  Area  of  Concern,  the  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  In  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  the  Administrator,  and  in  consultation 
and  coordination  with  the  Great  Lakes 
States  (acting  through  the  Great  LAkes 
Commlasion),  United  States  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  United  SUtes  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  shall  develop  a  Materials  Balance 
Model  which— 

(1)  Includes,  baaed  on  existing  data,  all 
BUbwaterabed  areas  of  each  such  river  sys- 
tem or  set  or  river  systems  which  contribute 
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significant  upstream  loadings  of  sediment 
and  related  pollutants  to  such  federally  au- 
harbors.     channel     maintenance 
sites,  and  Areas  of  Concern; 

(2)  mjasures  the  stream  discharge  rate, 
total  s(  spended  solids  loadings,  and  bedload 
transpo  t; 

(3)  m^a8ures  additional  parameters,  such 
as  nitrite,  phosphate,  persistent  toxic  sub- 

and  heavy  metals  on  a  river-by-river 
accordance  with  any  agreement  be- 
e  Secretary  and  the  host  State  and 
her     relevant     non-Federal     entity 
pursuant  to  section  S(d)  of  this  Act; 
mates  the  percent  of  total  sediment 
into   such   harbors,   channels  and 
f   Concern    originating    from    each 
hed  of  river  system;  and 
(5)  chliracterizes  the  physical  nature  of  the 
sedimeflt  materials. 

(b)  KteTHODS.— In  developing  such  Mate- 
rials Bsdance  Models,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  b^ld  upon  data  generated  in  earlier 
studies  land  programs  Including  the  Environ- 
mental! Protection  Agency's  1984  Harbor 
Sediment  Program,  Assessment  and  Remedi- 
ation d  Contaminated  Sediments  Program, 
Saglnai^  Bay  studies  under  the  Great  Lakes 
Erosloni  and  Sedimentation  Program,  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission's  1962  "Guide- 
lines aid  Register  for  Evaluation  of  Great 
Lakes  Oredglng  Projects",  and  other  studies; 

(2)  provide  data  to  the  International  Joint 
ion  in  a  format  compatible  with  the 

rveillance  and  monitoring  program, 
r  programs  contained  in  Annex  7,  11, 
id  14  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Qual- 
ity AgT*ement  of  1978; 

(3)  sinport  ongoing  tributary  monitoring 
programs  through  utilizing  existing  tribu- 
tary losing  stations; 

(4)  coordinate  modeling  activities,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection {Agency's  mass  balance  modeling  ac- 
tivities)  and 

(5)  pi^vide  tributary  bedload  transport 
data  toithe  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy in  ajform  that  can  be  readily  Integrated 
into  i)r4sent  and  future  mass  balance  models 
for  Remedial  Action  Plans  and  Lakewlde 
Managonent  Plans. 

(c)  S(JiEDULE.— The  Secretary  shall  develop 
the  Materials  Balance  Models  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 

(1)  wijthin  26  months  following  the  date  of 
the  enictment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  20  Materials  Balance  Models, 
includitg  a  model  for  the  river  system  or  set 
of  rivet  systems  deimsiting  sediments  into 
each  01  the  following  Areas  of  Concern  and 
commercial  ports:  the  Port  of  Cleveland 
(Cuyahiga  River),  the  Port  of  Toledo 
(Maumie  River),  the  Port  of  Ashtabula  (Ash- 
tabula pllver  and  Harbor),  the  Ports  of  Du- 
luth  an^  Superior  (St.  Louis  River),  the  Port 
of  Detaoit  (Rouge  and  Detroit  Rivers),  the 
Calum«nt  Harbor  and  Indiana  Harbor  (Grand 
Calum^  River  and  Indiana  Ship  Canal),  the 
Ports  tf  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  (Saginaw 
River  apd  Bay),  the  Port  of  Waukegen  (Wau- 
kegan  Harbor),  the  Port  of  Buffalo  (Buffalo 
River),:  the  Port  of  Rochester  (Genesee 
River),  [the  Port  of  Green  Bay  (Fox  River  and 
Southern  Green  Bay),  the  Port  of  Sheboygan 
(Sheboygan  River),  the  Port  of  Tonawanda 
(Nlagaiia  River),  the  Port  of  Milwaukee  (Mil- 
wauke«  Estuary),  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Port  ot  Lorraine  (Black  River),  Port  of  Erie 
(Elrie  Ilarbor)  and  other  river  systems  feed- 
ing big  ily  sedimentated  commerical  ports; 

(2)  wj  thin  48  months  following  such  date  of 
enactiqent.  the  Secretary  shall  develop  mod- 
river  system  depositing  sediments 

I    additional     federally     authorized 
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commerical  harbors  and  channel  mainte- 
nance project  sites;  and 

(3)  within  '72  months  following  such  date  of 
enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  mod- 
els for  river  systems  feeding  all  remaining 
federally  authorized  commerical  harbors  and 
channel  maintenance  project  sites. 

(d)  Additional  Modeling  Parameters.— 
For  purposee  of  subsection  (a)(3),  evaluations 
of  additional  modeling  parameters  shall  be 
carried  outlon  a  SO-percent  cost  share  basis 
with  a  non-Federal  entity. 

Sec.  6.  SEpiMENT  Reduction  Anaylyses— 

(a)  Wlthiq  18  months  following  the  date  of 
the  enactm|Bnt  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary, 
with  the  ccjncurrence  of  the  Administrator, 
and  in  consultation  and  coordination  with 
the  Great  Lakes  States  (acting  through  the 
Great  Lakes  Conmilssion),  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  United  States 
Geologic  Sitrvey,  and  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  sh^ll — 

(1)  develop  an  analytical  method  to  project 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  sediment 
source  redu(:tion  approaches  and  scenarios  in 
reducing  u^tream  sediment  loadings  into 
specific  Great  Lakes  federally  authorized 
commerlcalj  harbors,  channel  maintenane 
project  sites  and  areas  of  concern; 

(2)  utilize  such  method  to  conduct  sedi- 
ment load  rieductlon  anaylses  in  conjunction 
with  each  Materials  Balance  Model  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of  this  Act  to 
estimate  th^  potential  effectiveness  and  effl- 
ciency  of  Upstream  sediment  source  reduc- 
tion approaches  and  scenarios  to  reduce  sedi- 
mentation in  Great  Lakes  federally  author- 
ized commerical  harbors,  channel  mainte- 
nance sites  tind  Areas  of  Concern. 

(b)  In  developing  and  utilizing  such  analy- 
ses, the  Secretary  shall  consider  only  those 
sediment  reiduction  approaches  and  scenarios 
which  are  consistent  with  the  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  guid- 
ance issued  pursuant  to  section  6217(g)  of  the 
Omnibus  Btdget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990, 
the  relevant  State  nonpolnt  source  pollution 
control  programs,  recommendations  of  any 
relevant  Remedial  Action  Plans  and  pro- 
grams and  Tneasures  contained  in  Annex  3, 
and  its  sutpplement,  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978. 

Sec.  7.  Cost-Effective  Grants  To  States.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  avail- 
able to  Stajtes  for  projects  at  reducing  ero- 
sion and  ninoff  that  leads  to  sedimentation 
of  federally  authorized  commerical  bao-bors, 
channel  maintenance  project  sites,  and 
Areas  of  Concern.  Projects  receiving  funding 
under  this  dection  must — 

(A)  be  proposed  by  a  State  or  States,  or 
proposed  by  a  State  or  States  at  the  request 
of  a  remedial  action  planning  committee, 
local  govesnment,  port  authority,  or  any 
other  govemimental  or  public  or  private  en- 
tity; 

(B)  be  consistent  with  the  recipient  State's 
non-point  qource  pollution  control  program 
under  applicable  provisions  of  section  319  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  United  States  Envi- 
ronmental {Protection  Agency  guidance  is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  6217(g)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  and 
the  recomntendations  of  any  relevant  Reme- 
dial Actioii  Plans  and  Lakewlde  Manage- 
ment Plans^ 

(C)  be  addiinistered  by  agencies  designated 
in  the  Staoe's  nonpolnt  source  management 
program; 

(D)  improRre  water  quality;  and 

(E)  have  Che  potential  to  reduce  projected 
dredging  iosts,  including  environmental 
dredging,  tt  an  extent  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  protect  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
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project  and  the  impact  of  the  iffvject  on  the 
system,  as  estimated  by  the  relevant  Mate- 
rials Balance  Model,  where  completed.  For 
projects  proposed  for  river  systems  not  yet 
incorporated  into  a  Materials  Balance 
Model,  the  Secretary  shall  use  existing  data 
to  conduct  a  preliminary  estimate  of  poten- 
tial impact  on  sediment  loads,  and  award  the 
grants  to  projects  with  probable  cost-effec- 
tiveness. 

(2)  In  making  such  grants,  priority  shall  be 
placed  on  projects  which — 

(A)  will  reduce  sedimentation  of  materials 
containing  persistent  toxic  pollutants,  as 
listed  by  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion; and 

(B)  are  located  in  watersheds  of  Areas  of 
Concern,  as  listed  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

(3)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

Sec.  8.  Memorandum  of  agreement. — 
Within  180  days  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter   into   a   Memorandum    of  Agreement 
with  the  Administrator  regarding: 

(1)  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 
Ehivlronmental  Protection  Agency  in  devel- 
oping Materials  Balance  Models  pursuant  to 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  coordination  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
activities  pursuant  to  this  Act  with  ongoing 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  activities. 
Including— 

(A)  mass  balance  modeling  of  toxic  sub- 
stances within  the  Great  Lakes  System;  and 

(B)  Environmental  Protection  Agency  bio- 
logical assessments  of  Great  Lakes  basin 
river  systems  for  purposes  of  developing  eco- 
logically relevant  water  quality  criteria  for 
suspended  solids; 

(C)  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 
Envlronmentol  Protection  Agency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sediment  load  reduction 
analysis  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act; 
and 

(D)  cooperation  and  coordination  in  any 
other  matters  relevant  to  activities  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

Sec.  9  (a)  Authorizations.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  $6,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997. 

(b)  Authorization  for  Grants.- For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  16,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1997. 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN.  UNNATURAL 
DISASTER 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  a  policy  of  establish- 
ing safe  havens  within  Iraq  for  the  or- 
derly distribution  of  food,  medicine, 
clothing,  and  shelter  to  the  Kurdish 
refugees.  Those  havens  will  be  pro- 
tected, at  least  on  a  temporary  basis, 
by  United  States  and  allied  military 
forces. 

This  is  an  important,  significant  step 
in  the  right  direction.  In  my  renuirks 
in  this  Chamber  a  week  ago.  I  called 
for  a  dramatic  Increase  in  our  assist- 
ance to  the  Kurds,  saying,  "there  will 
be  no  safe  havens  unless  their  safety  Is 
assured  by  a  military  presence  (and) 
protected  by  the  use  of  force  if  they  are 


violated."  I  hope  that  this  new  inter- 
national effort  will  quickly  provide  re- 
lief for  a  devastated  people.  The  scale 
of  this  disaster  Is  Immense,  and  an 
enormous.  unprecedented  humani- 
tarian effort  must  be  made. 

But  the  problem  goes  beyond  hunger, 
disease,  shelter.  The  problem  goes  to 
the  doorstep  of  Saddam  Hussein.  This 
is  no  ordinary  relief  campaign.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  the  consequences  of 
an  earthquake,  tornado,  hurricane  or 
other  natural  disaster.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  unnatural  disaster  by  the  name 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  And  unlike  an 
earthquake  or  hurricane  that  comes 
and  goes,  Saddam  continues  to  afflict 
his  people  to  this  day.  He  is  the  reason 
Kurds  are  dying.  He  must  go.  And  more 
can  and  must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Safe  havens  are  only  a  temporary  so- 
lution. The  Kurds  deserve  safe  passage 
home.  They  have  homes,  beds,  farms. 
food,  clothing  In  their  villages  in  Iraq— 
at  least  In  villages  that  have  not  been 
destroyed  by  Saddam's  aggression.  But 
they  are  afl-ald  to  go  home.  They  are 
risking  death  ftom  natural  causes  be- 
cause of  their  fear  of  death  by  Saddam 
Hussein.  The  fact  that  a  human  being 
would  choose  to  content  hunger, 
thirst,  homelessness,  and  disease  rath- 
er than  confront  Saddam  Hussein  is 
strong  testimony  to  how  evil  he  is,  and 
how  Important  It  is  for  us  to  get  him 
out  of  power.  We  must  do  more  to  lift 
trom  there  afflicted  people  the  terrible 
choice  they  face.  We  must  give  them 
hope,  where  currently  there  is  none. 

I  wish  we  had  acted  sooner.  I  wish  we 
have  shot  down  the  helicopters  the 
minute  we  saw  them  fly  against  the 
rebels  in  Iraq.  I  wish  we  had  called  for 
a  stop  to  the  armed  assaults  against 
Iraqi  civilians,  and  used  air  power  to 
stop  them  if  our  warnings  did  not  suf- 
fice. While  such  acts  might  not  have 
kept  the  rebels  firom  losing  their  battle 
against  Saddam's  forces,  we  could  have 
prevented  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
innocent  lives,  and  perhaps  we  could 
have  prevented  the  mass  exodus  of 
Kurds  from  their  homeland. 

Even  now,  we  should  make  clear  to 
Iraq's  ruler  and  to  his  terrorized  people 
that  there  will  be  no  more  killing 
fields.  The  Kurds  cannot  go  home  until 
they  know  they  have  no  more  to  fear 
trom  Saddam  Hussein. 

We  need  not  get  Involved  in  a  ground 
war  or  a  civil  war  to  come  out  on  the 
side  of  Innocent  people  and  against  a 
one-sided  slaughter.  But  we  cannot  pre- 
tend that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  Iraq.  Yesterday's 
announcement  by  the  President  pro- 
vides proof  that  we  have  been  Involved 
in  Iraq's  internal  affairs,  and  we  are 
about  to  become  more  involved. 

The  people  of  Iraq  want  our  help.  Our 
troops  have  been  greeted  as  liberators 
by  nearly  every  Iraqi  they  see.  The  re- 
gime in  charge  of  Iraq  does  not  deserve 
our  respect  or  our  deference.  A  terror- 
ist is  claiming  to  run  a  country,  and 


the  international  community  of  civ- 
ilized nations  cannot  let  him  get  away 
with  it.  We  must  use  all  reasonable 
economic,  diplomatic  and  military 
means  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
Saddam's  regime. 

America,  with  its  allies,  must  pursue 
a  concerted  jwlicy  of  defeating  the 
menace  of  Saddam  Hussein  once  and 
for  all,  and  bringing  him  to  justice  for 
his  crimes.  The  people  of  America  and 
of  Iraq  want  such  justice.  International 
morality  demands  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
profoundly  and  deeply  moved  by  the 
tragic  and  senseless  deaths  of  former 
Senator  John  Tower,  his  daughter  Mar- 
Ian  and  21  others  in  that  fiery  plane 
crash  in  my  neighboring  State  of  Geor- 
gia. His  loss  weighs  heavily  upon  me 
and  upon  this  body  which  is  at  the 
same  time  trjring  to  cope  with  the 
death  of  another  of  our  members.  Sen- 
ator John  Heinz.  Although  Senator 
Tower  has  not  served  in  this  Chamber 
for  over  7  years,  his  spirit  still  lurks 
these  Halls  and  his  influence  still 
shapes  any  discussion  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Senator  Tower  perhaps  did  more  to 
spur  the  successful  military  buildup  of 
the  United  States  during  the  1980's 
than  did  any  other  Senator.  His  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  defense  was  deeply 
held  and  his  expertise  in  these  matters 
was  sharply  honed  and  second  to  none. 
Although  many  people  knew  the  John 
Tower  who  presided  over  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  trom  1980 
until  1984,  few  knew  he  served  in  the 
Navy  In  World  War  n  and  remained  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  throughout  his  ten- 
ure in  the  Senate.  It  was  this  patriot- 
ism and  this  belief  in  his  convictions 
that  led  John  Tower  to  press  for  the 
military  buildup  that  he  knew  would 
help  preserve  this  country  trom  her 
foes  whether  they  be  cold  war  powers 
or  Third  World  dictators.  John  was  a 
staimch  ally  to  President  Reagan  and 
their  diligent  efforts  have  been  amply 
rewarded  by  the  dwindling  friction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  our  resounding  suc- 
cess in  both  Panama  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

When  John  Tower  left  the  Senate, 
the  people  of  Texas  lost  one  of  their 
staunchest  defenders  and  ablest  legisla- 
tors. He  served  four  terms  while  few 
people  expected  he  would  win  reelec- 
tion in  the  democratic  stronghold  of 
Texas.  After  leaving  the  Senate,  John's 
beliefs  and  abilities  would  not  allow 
him  to  stray  far  firom  public  service.  He 
served  2  years  as  the  United  States' 
chief  negotiator  at  the  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks.  John  again  applied  his 
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ability  and  his  drive  when  he  under- 
took the  task  of  heading  the  Conunis- 
sion  which  delved  into  the  Iran-Contra 
affair. 

I  am  saddened  to  think  that  some 
people  might  remember  John  more  for 
the  time  when  he  failed  to  win  ap- 
proval as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  than 
for  the  accumulation  of  his  innumer- 
able successes  and  achievements.  I  sup- 
ported John  Tower  because  I  believed 
strongly  in  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Defense  Department 
and  because  I  believed  in  the  man.  His 
patriotism  and  his  work  ethic  would 
serve  well  as  an  example  for  us  all. 

My  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
the  family  and  fMends  of  John  and 
Marian  Tower  as  they  try  to  cope  with 
this  tremendous  loss.  As  I  attended 
services  for  John  Tower  in  Dallas,  I  re- 
alized that  above  all,  John  should  be 
remembered  as  a  loving  father,  a  de- 
voted Texan,  and  a  proud  American. 


THE  POINTS  OP  LIGHT  FOUNDA- 
TION—CELEBRATION OF  SERVICE 
AND  SERVICE  AMBASSADOR 
AWARDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Points  of  Light  Foundation 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  community  serv- 
ice. The  Foundation  is  a  private  non- 
profit organization  whose  board  is  com- 
posed of  24  Americans  from  business, 
industry,  the  academic  world,  and  vol- 
untary service  groups.  The  founda- 
tion's mission  is  to  help  make  commu- 
nity service  a  greater  part  of  the  lives 
of  every  American,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  ongoing  struggle  against 
illiteracy,  poverty,  homelessness,  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse,  delinquency,  and 
the  plight  of  the  elderly. 

On  Monday,  April  15,  the  foundation 
launched  their  12-day  "Celebration  of 
Service"  to  honor  Americans  who  have 
been  trail-blazers  in  community  serv- 
ice, to  enhance  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  facing  society  and  the  need 
for  personal  involvement  to  alleviate 
them,  and  to  identify  worthwhile  pro- 
grams that  can  be  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  challenge  others  to  be- 
come involved. 

Each  day  during  the  Celebration  of 
Service,  the  Points  of  Light  Founda- 
tion will  recognize  one  or  two  Ameri- 
cans as  Service  Ambassadors,  people 
who  have  made  a  difference  by  partici- 
pating in  service  programs.  Today,  I 
Join  with  the  Points  of  Light  Founda- 
tion and  Senator  Bradley  in  com- 
mending Ms.  Elizabeth  Flood  of  New- 
ark, NJ,  an  exemplary  American  who 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
her  community  and  her  country. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  the 
foundation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  background  in- 
formation on  its  good  works  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


Thet-e  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
matidn  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoi  d,  as  follows: 

1  JE  Points  of  Lioht  Foundation— 
Backoround 

The  points  of  Light  Foundation  is  a  pri- 
vate n  )n-proflt,  non-partisan  umbrella  orga- 
nlzati(  n  whose  board  is  comprised  of  24 
Amerl  »ns  drawn  from  business,  industry, 
acadei  lia  and  voluntary  service  ^oupe.  The 
Found  ktion's  mission  Is  to  help  make  direct 
and  CO  asequential  community  service  aimed 
at  seribus  social  problems  central  to  the  life 
of  eve^y  American  and  to  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunitiqs  people  have  for  that  kind  of  service 
througlh  their  workplace,  schools,  churches 
and  ci<  1c  organizations.  We  also  will  serve  as 
a  cata  yst  in  the  creation  of  new  voluntary 
service  initiatives. 

The  Foundation  and  its  board  recognize 
the  cr  iclal  role  government  proerrams  must 
play  1:  i  this  struggle  but  believe  these  ap- 
proacl^s  cannot  be  the  only  ray  of  hope  on 
the  h(rlzon.  Dliteracy,  poverty,  homeless- 
ness, alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  delinquency 
and  tie  plight  of  the  elderly  are  problems 
that  o  mtinue  to  defy  government's  best  ef- 
forts. Phis  void  can  only  be  filled  by  a  re- 
double 1  effort  ft-om  the  private  sector,  by  the 
profou  Jd  and  personal  commitment  of  indi- 
vidual! to  helping  others. 

Begi  ming  Apr.  15,  the  Foundation  is 
launcl  Ing  a  12-day  Points  of  Light  Celebra- 
tion tl  at  is  designed  to  honor  those  people 
who  hj  ve  been  trailblazers  In  the  community 
servlc*  effort;  to  sharpen  public  awareness  of 
the  problems  facing  society  and  the  need  for 
personal  Involvement  to  help  alleviate  them; 
and  t<  identify  worthwhile  programs  that 
can  be  replicated  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try anf  challenge  others  to  get  involved.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  disparate  groups  and  in- 
dividuals have  already  been  mobilized  as 
part  o^  this  effort. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Celebration,  the 
Foundation  will  unveil  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising sampaign,  created  pro  bono  by  Saatchi 
&  Saal  Chi  and  the  Advertising  Council,  that 
will  bi  ing  the  message  of  service  into  the 
home  3f  every  American.  The  slogan,  "Do 
Somet  ling  Good,  Feel  Something  Real," 
stressc  s  the  sense  of  personal  accomplish- 
ment I  hat  volunteers  get  from  their  work. 
The  a  mpaign  will  seek  the  help  and  co- 
operat  on  of  the  media,  businesses,  schools, 
unions  religious  groups  and  individuals.  In 
addlti<  n,  a  toll-fl«e  800  number  will  act  as  a 
nation  il  center  for  providing  key  informa- 
tion fo  ■  community  service  efforts. 

The  Foundation  is  assisting  or  has  helped 
to  establish  numerous  successful  service  pro- 
grams.; These  include: 

One-to-One,  a  mentoring  program  for  dis- 
advandaged  youth. 

Stan  >erve,  a  school-based  community  serv- 
ice eff(  rt. 

the  Streets,  a  college-based  commu- 
nity m  rvice  program  operated  by  the  Cam- 
pus Ou  tireach  Opportunity  League. 

Nam  ng  of  individual  Points  of  Light  Rep- 
resent! .tives.  Leadership  Companies  and 
Partne  rshipe. 

Foundation's  mandate   is  long-term. 
I  be  Celebration  of  Service  is  over,  we 
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will  pirsue  our  mission  on  several   fronts. 


First, 


we  will  evaluate  our  advertising  cam- 


paign I  nd  toU-iree  telephone  service  in  an  ef- 


fort ta 


improve  the  response;  and  second,  we 


will  ontinue  and  improve  our  efforts  to 
serve  as  a  broker  and  coordinator  for  new 
programs.  There  are  no  ea«y  answers.  We  are 
engagad  in  a  day-to-day  struggle  that  re- 
quires lay-to-day  commitment  and  energy. 


POINTS  OF  LIGHT  FOUNDATION 
HONORS  ELIZABETH  FLOOD 

Mr.  BFiADLEY.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  greatest  resource  is  its  people. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  In 
our  tradition  of  volunteers— the  thou- 
sands of  I  people  who  contribute  their 
time,  energy,  and  talents  to  improve 
the  lives  pf  others. 

Everyday,  In  towns  across  the  coun- 
try, volubteers  work  in  schools,  hos- 
pitals, shelters,  parks,  and  service  or- 
ganizations. They  work  with  children, 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped — and 
those  who  just  need  help  in  getting 
back  on  their  feet.  They  ask  for  noth- 
ing backl-other  than  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  others. 

The  Points  of  Light  Foundation  was 
created  t©  spotlight  the  contribution  of 
volunteeiiB  in  our  society  and  to  en- 
courage {others  to  get  involved  in 
n  their  communities.  This 
Points  of  Light  Foundation 
g  volunteers  from  through- 
untry  who  are  making  a  dlf- 
the  lives  of  others, 
ud  that  one  of  the  recipients 
rvice  Ambassador  Award,  as 
e  Presidential  Volunteer  Ac- 
d,  is  Elizabeth  Flood  of  New- 
er Ms.  Flood,  volunteering  is 
a  way  of  I  life.  Since  1978,  she  has  con- 
ducted a  dally  after  school  care  pro- 
gram for  the  children  who  live  in  her 
public  housing  unit  in  Newark. 

e  years,  the  program  has 
help  over  250  children.  Ms. 
designed  projects  that  help 
chlldrens'  energy  and  cre- 
ward  music,  dance,  and  art. 
dren  tutor  younger  children, 
helping  s^hoolwork  as  well  as  instilling 
a  sense  olj  responsibility. 

Each  y^ar,  Elizabeth  Flood  and  her 
family  help  to  feed  the  homeless  in 
Newark.  This  is  done  as  a  lasting  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  her  son,  who  died 
of  asthmi  and  who  had  showed  a  deep 
concern  for  the  homeless. 

Elizabeih  Flood  epitomizes  the  spirit 
of  volunteerism.  She  shows  us  the  im- 
pact that}  one  individual  can  have  on 
the  quality  of  life  in  her 
y.  She  can  take  great  pride 
lives  she  has  touched — and 
to  be  her  Senator, 
ike  Elizabeth  Flood  and  the 
other  recipients  of  the  Service  Ambas- 
sador Avfard  and  Presidential  Volun- 
teer Actlin  Award  enrich  our  lives  and 
our  communities.  They  deserve  our 
gratitude]  and  our  appreciation  for 
their  selfless  and  compassionate  re- 
sponse td  so  many  of  the  challenges 
facing  OU)  ■  Nation. 
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BUSINESS 
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OFFICER.  The  pe- 
business  is  now  closed. 
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FUTURES  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  207, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  a07)  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  to  authorize  approi»iationB  for 
and  enchance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  to 
curb  abuses  in  the  making  of  trades  and  the 
execution  of  orders  at  designated  contract 
markets,  to  provide  greater  representation 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  governance  of 
such  contract  markets,  to  enhance  the  integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  financial  markets 
by  providing  for  Federal  oversight  of  mar- 
gins on  stock  index  futures,  clarifying  juris- 
diction over  innovative  financial  products 
and  providing  mechanisms  for  addressing 
intermarket  issues,  and  for  other  purjmses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

COiaOTTEE  MODIFICATION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Luoar,  and  for 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  send  a  modification  of  the  com- 
mittee substitute  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  the  committee  substitute  be  so 
modifled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  coQunlttee  modification  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  on  page  ISO.  strike  line  4  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  168,  line  11.  and  in- 
sert the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  m— INTERMARKET 
COORDINATION 
SBC  Ml.  MABGIN  ON  STOCK  DOMEZ  FUTUREa 

Section  2(aXl)(B)  a  U.S.C.  2a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(vlXD  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  any  contract  market  in  a 
stock  index  futures  contract  (or  option 
thereon)  shall  nie  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  any 
rule  establishing  or  changing  the  levels  of 
margin  (Initial  and  maintenance)  for  the 
stock  index  futures  contract  (or  option 
thereon). 

"(II)  The  Board  nmy  at  any  time  request 
any  contract  market  to  set  the  margin  for 
any  stock  index  ftitures  contract  (or  option 
thereon)  at  such  levels  as  the  Board  in  its 
judgment  determines  are  appropriate  to  pre- 
serve the  financial  Integrity  of  the  contract 
market  or  Its  clearing  system  or  to  prevent 
systemic  risk.  If  the  contract  market  fails  to 
do  so  within  the  time  specified  by  the  Board 
In  its  request,  the  Board  may  direct  the  con- 
tract nuurket  to  alter  or  supplement  the 
rules  of  the  contract  market  as  specified  in 
the  request. 

"(HI)  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Board  may  determine,  the  Board  may  dele- 
gate any  or  all  of  its  authority  under  this 
clause  only  to  the  Commission. 

"(IV)  Nothing  in  this  clause  shall  super- 
sede or  limit  the  authority  granted  to  the 
CommlBslOD  In  section  8a(9)  to  direct  a  con- 
tract market,  on  finding  an  emergency  to 
exist,  to  raise  temporary  emergency  margin 
levels  on  any  futures  contract  or  option  on 
the  contract  covered  by  this  clause. 

"(V)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Board  under 
this  clause  directing  a  contract  market  to 
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alter  or  supplement  a  contract  market  rule 
shall  be  subject  to  review  only  In  the  Court 
of  Appeals  where  the  party  seeking  review 
resides  or  has  its  principal  place  of  business, 
or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  The  review 
shall  be  based  on  the  examination  of  all  in- 
formation before  the  Board  at  the  time  the 
determination  was  made.  The  court  review- 
ing the  Board's  action  shall  not  enter  a  stay 
or  order  of  mandamus  unless  the  court  has 
determined,  after  notice  and  a  hearing  before 
a  panel  of  the  court,  that  the  agency  action 
complained  of  was  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.". 

SEC  sot.  EXEMPTION  AUTHOHmr. 

Section  4  (7  U.S.C.  6)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "It  shall 
be  unlawful"  and  Inserting  "Unless  exempted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  or  (d).  It  shall  be  unlawful":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(cKl)  In  order  to  promote  resimnslble  eco- 
nomic or  financial  Innovation  and  fair  com- 
petition, the  (Commission  by  rule,  regulation. 
or  order,  may  (on  application  of  any  person) 
exempt  any  agreement,  contract,  or  trans- 
action (or  classes  thereoO  otherwise  subject 
to  subsection  (a)  (Including  any  person  or 
class  of  persons  offering,  entering  into,  ren- 
dering advice  or  rendering  other  services 
with  respect  to.  the  agreement,  contract,  or 
transaction),  either  unconditionally  or  on 
stated  terms  or  conditions  or  for  stated  peri- 
ods, from  any  of  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  or  from  any  other  provision  of 
this  act  except  section  2(a)(lKB),  if  the  Com- 
mission determines,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  the  exemption  would 
be  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  grant  any 
exemption  under  paragraph  (1)  from  any  of 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
person  seeking  the  exemption  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that— 
"(A)  the  requirement  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  agreement,  contract,  or  transaction 
for  which  the  exemption  is  sought  and  that 
the  exemption  would  be  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(B)  the  agreement,  contract,  or  trans- 
action— 

"(1)  will  be  entered  into  solely  between  in- 
stitutional participcuits; 

"(11)  will  be  entered  into  in  connection 
with  a  line  of  business  or  for  hedging  or  risk 
management  purposes;  and 

"(111)  will  not  have  a  material  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  ability  of  the  Ck>mmis8ion  or  any 
contract  market  to  discharge  its  regulatory 
or  self-regulatory  duties  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'institutional  participant'  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  following  persons  or  classes 
thereof  that  the  Ck>mmiB8ion  determines 
have  the  financial  and  other  qualifications 
adequate  to  fulfill  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  agreement,  contract,  or  transaction: 

"(A)  A  bank  or  trust  company  (acting  in  an 
individual  or  fiduciary  capacity). 
"(B)  A  savings  and  loan  institution. 
"(C)  An  insiu'ance  company. 
"(D)    A    registered    investment    company 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
(15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.). 

"(E)  A  commodity  pool  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  this  Act. 

"(F)  A  corporation,  partnership,  propri- 
etorship, organization,  trust,  or  other  busi- 
ness entity  with  a  net  worth  exceeding 
S1.(XI0.000  or  total  assets  exceeding  S5.0(X),000, 


or  the  obligations  of  which  under  the  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  transaction  are  guaran- 
teed or  otherwise  supported  by  a  letter  of 
credit  or  keepwell,  support,  or  other  agree- 
ment by  any  such  entity  or  by  an  entity  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A),  (B).  (C),  (H). 
(I),  or  (K). 

"(G)  An  employee  benefit  plan  with  assets 
exceeding  SI  ,000,000,  or  whose  investment  de- 
cisions are  made  by  a  bank,  trust  company. 
Insurance  company,  investment  adviser  reg- 
istered under  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq).  or  a  commodity 
trading  advisor  registered  under  this  Act. 

"(H)  If  otherwise  authorized  to  engage  in 
such  transactions  by  law,  any  governmental 
entity  (including  the  United  States,  any 
State,  or  any  foreign  government)  or  politi- 
cal subdlvlson  thereof,  or  any  multinational 
or  supranational  entity  or  any  instrumental- 
ity, agency,  or  depcunanent  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

"(I)  A  broker-dealer  registered  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78a 
et  seq.)  acting  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  another  Institutional  participant. 

"(J)  A  futures  commission  merchant,  floor 
broker,  or  floor  trader  registered  under  this 
Act  acting  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
another  institutional  partlclptrnt. 

"(K)  Such  other  persons  that  the  Ck>mmis- 
slon  determines  have  such  financial  and 
other  qualifications. 

"(dXl)  To  the  extent  that  a  swap  agree- 
ment or  class  of  swap  agreements  (as  defined 
in  section  101  of  tlUe  11,  United  States  Code) 
may  be  considered  to  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall, 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  following  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  ex- 
empt (effective  as  of  October  23,  1974)  fTom 
all  of  the  prohibitions  and  requirements  of 
this  Act,  including  section  2(aXlXB),  such 
swap  agreement  or  class  of  swap  agreements 

"(A)  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
exemption  is  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest; 

"(B)  each  party  to  the  swap  agreement  Is  a 
person  included  in  one  of  the  categories  spe- 
cifically enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (K)  of  subsection  (c)(3)  at  the  time  it 
enters  Into  the  swap  agreement; 

"(C)  the  creditworthiness  of  any  party  hav- 
ing an  actual  or  potential  future  obligation 
under  the  swap  agreement  would  be  a  mate- 
rial consideration  in  entering  into  or  deter- 
mining the  terms,  including  pricing,  cost  or 
credit  enhancement  terms,  of  the  swap 
agreement;  and 

"CD)  the  swap  agreement  is  not  one  of  a 
fungible  class  of  agreements  that  is  stand- 
ardized as  to  its  material  economic  terms 
and  is  not  entered  into  and  traded  on  or 
through  a  multilateral  transaction  execution 
facility:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  the  fore- 
going shall  not  be  deemed  to  preclude  any 
arrangement  or  facility,  between  and  among 
parties  to  swap  agreements,  that  provides  for 
netting  of  payment  obligations  resulting 
from  such  swap  agreements. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  any  demand  de- 
posit, time  deposit,  or  transaction  account 
(as  denned  in  subsections  (bXl),  (cXD,  and 
(e),  respectively,  of  section  204.2  of  title  12, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subeection)) 
whether  indexed  or  otherwise,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
Act,  the  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order,  following  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  exempt  from  all  prohi- 
bitions and  requirements  of  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing section  2(aXlXB).  any  such  deposit  or  ac- 
count if— 
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"(A)  the  deposit  or  account  Is  offered  by— 

"(1)  a  United  States  flnancial  institution 
that  is  insured  by  a  United  States  grovem- 
mental  agency  or  United  States  chartered 
corporation:  or 

"(il)  a  United  States  branch  or  agency  of  a 
foreign  bank  that  is  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  regulated,  super- 
vised, and  examined  by  United  States  Fed- 
eral authorities  having  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities for  the  flnancial  institutions  or 
under  the  laws  of  any  SUte  and  regulated, 
Buiiervlsed.  and  examined  by  State  authori- 
ties providing  regulatory  supervision  com- 
parable to  that  provided  by  United  SUtes 
t?»nfc^'"g  authorities,  and  the  regulators  over- 
see the  financial  Integrity  and  customer  pro- 
tection of  the  deposits:  and 

"(B)  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
exemption  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

"(e)  The  granting  of  an  exemption  under 
this  section  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  to  conduct  Investigations  In  order 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments or  conditions  of  such  exemption  or  to 
take  enforcement  action  for  any  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order  thereunder  caused  by  the  fall- 
ore  to  comply  with  or  satisfy  such  condi- 
tions or  requirements.". 
8BC  aoa.  HYBBID COMMODITYINSnaniKNTS. 

Section  4c  (7  U.8.C.  6c)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion a03(a)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
Mctlon: 

"(hXD  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  transaction  in  or  involving  an  instru- 
ment which  meets  the  following  require- 
ments. 

"(A)  To  the  extent  that  an  instrument  has 
an  embedded  or  otherwise  attached  commod- 
ity option,  the  Instrument  derives  less  than 
SO  percent  of  its  value  at  the  date  of  Issuance 
from  the  value  of  the  commodity  option;  and 

"(B)  To  the  extent  that  an  instrument  has 
an  embedded  or  otherwise  attached  contract 
of  sale  or  a  commodity  for  future  delivery, 
on  the  date  of  issuance.  It  is  expected  that 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  value  gained  from 
and  payable  on  the  Instrument  will  be  due  to 
movement  In  the  price  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities  specified  in  the  instrument  or 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  trans- 
action pursuant  to  which  the  instrument  was 
issued. 

This  subaection  shall  not  affect  any  other  ex- 
clusion or  exemption  from  this  Act.  of  any 
transaction,  including  exemptions  granted 
by  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  of  the  Com- 
miaalon. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1), 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  the  Ju- 
risdiction granted  to  the  Commission  over 
any  transaction  under  this  Act.", 
■c.  SM.  nam  pabticipations. 

SnbMctlon  (f)  of  section  4c  (7  U.S.C.  6c(f)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(fXl)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  transaction  in  an  option  on  foreign  cur- 
rency traded  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to  any 
contract  traded  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change whereby  any  party  to  the  contract 
acQolrea  any  interest  in  a  stock  index  par- 
ticipation unit  approved  for  trading  by  the 
Sacnrltlea  and  Exchange  Commisaion  by 
order  dated  April  11. 198B,  or  pending  such  ap- 
proval on  or  prior  to  December  31, 1990. 


"(3)  T^e  Commission  shall  utilize  its  au- 
thority tnder  this  Act  to  facilitate  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person  who  Is  a  person  asso- 
ciated with  a  broker  or  dealer,  or  an  associ- 
ated person  of  a  broker  or  dealer  (as  defined 
in  section  3(a)(18)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1>34  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(18))  for  the  pur- 
poses of  marketing  stock  index  futures  (or 
options  ihereon)  to  the  public". 
Mr.  li:AHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Resident,  we  discussed  this  Issue 
at  sonie  length  yesterday.  Senators 
spoke  ilso  at  some  length  about  it.  I 
will  reiterate  that  we  have  before  the 
Senate  a  major  piece  of  legrlslation,  one 
desigrned  to  do  everything  fl-om  audit 
trails  to  substantially  strengthen  en- 
forcemf nt  procedures  under  the  CFTC 
to  makfe  sure  the  people  of  this  country 
can  have  confidence  in  the  futures  mar- 
kets of|the  United  States. 

The  futures  markets  of  the  United 
States  bave  been  one  of  the  major  com- 
mercial factors  allowing  the  United 
States  to  grow  as  the  No.  1  trading 
country  of  the  world.  It  has  certainly 
been  vitally  important  in  the  United 
States,  being  the  major  agricultural 
producer  and  exporter  in  the  world,  as 
well  aa  its  involvement  in  everything 
from  precious  metals  to  other  commod- 
ities. 

I  will  not  go  over  again  some  of  the 
reason^  why  this  legislation  has  been 
stalled!  for  several  years,  in  the  face  of 
fights  and  unfortunately  the 
,t  least  one,  perhaps  more  peo- 
withln  this  Chamber,  but  with- 
ixecutive  branch  of  government. 
,ving  said  all  of  that,  I  think 
we  ha\)ie  put  together  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion supported  by  every  member  of  the 
Senate  Agrrlculture  Committee,  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat  alike,  that  is  de- 
signed to  do  the  one  thing  we  set  out  to 
do,  to  make  sure,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  men 
and  wdmen  who  work  in  the  commod- 
ities iiarkets  are  totally  honest  and 
follow  the  rules,  to  make  sure  those 
few  wlko  are  tempted  to  do  othenvlse 
will  flad  if  they  succumb  to  tempta- 
tion, 1 ;  will  bring  about  immediate  ac- 
tion, e  ttforcement,  and  very  severe  pen- 
alties. 

This  is  necessary  to  protect  the  hon- 
est pei  tple  who  work  in  these  markets, 
but  al  io  to  protect  the  thousands  and 
thousands    of    Americans,    individual 
Americans,   and   American   businesses 
who  n  ly  upon  these  markets  either  for 
their  own  personal  investment  or  just 
to  cairy  forward  the  commercial  as- 
pects of  the  United  States  itself. 
Mr.  president,  I  jrield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The'    PRESroiNG     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LUOAR]. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
suppct  the  committee  modification 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
ricult^ire  Committee.  Senator  Leaht. 
modification  makes  minor 
changes  to  the  Agricultuire  Commlttee- 
reporlted    bill    to    reflect    more    com- 
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agreement    between    the 
CFTC  and  tihe  Treasury  Department. 

Memberslwill  recall,  in  our  recitation 
yesterday  of  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion, that  «e  pointed  out  the  enormous 
efforts  to  bring  compromise  with  ele- 
ments of  the  administration,  various 
agencies  involved.  Members  of  Con- 
gress. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  as 
a  whole  oepresents  very  substantial 
compromisje  supported  by  Wendy 
Gramm,  (^airman  of  the  CFTC,  and 
the  Treasury  Secretary,  Nicholas 
Brady  on  ifesues  dealing  with  the  juris- 
diction an4  coordination  of  regulatory 
efforts  between  the  CFTC  and  the  SEC. 
The  modification  also  has  CFTC  and 
Treasury  doncurrence.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate finei-tuning  of  the  overall  com- 
promise. Itiis  modiflcatlon  may  not  be 
embraced  ny  all  parties,  but  it  strikes, 
in  my  judgment,  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  competing  interests  and 
addresses  some  of  the  criticisms  lev- 
eled at  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  committee  amendment  amends 
S.  207,  the  basic  underlying  bill,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, in  bamcally  two  respects.  First  of 
all.  in  the  section  dealing  with  hybrid 
instruments,  this  modiflcatlon  clarifles 
that  the  opjective  of  the  legislation  is 
to  shift  jiirisdlctional  authority  f)rom 
the  CFTC  Jto  the  SEC  if  an  instrument 
is  more  lilce  a  security  than  a  futures 
contract.  This  clarification  is  needed 
because  tfee  Agriculture  Committee's 
version  prompted  concern  that  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  was  trjrlng  to  ef- 
fectuate a  massive  transfer  of  the 
SEC's  existing  jurisdiction  in  stock 
index  optibns  and  other  options  to  the 
CFTC.        I 

In  fact,  iothing  could  be  further  Orom 
the  truth.  The  objective  of  the  commit- 
tee-passedj  version  was  to  exclude  trom 
the  reach  of  the  Commodities  Ex- 
change Act  and  thus  the  CFTC  those 
instruments  that  were  more  like  the 
security  than  like  a  commodity  futures 
contract.  JThls  modiflcatlon  clarifles 
that  position. 

Second,  phe  modiflcatlon  clarifles  the 
language  dealing  with  swaps  trans- 
actions to  ensure  that  the  overall  bill 
does  not  unintentionally  adversely  im- 
pact the  growing  swaps  industry. 

It  provifdes  flexibility  to  the  swaps 
Industry  t|rhile  seeking  to  ensure  we  do 
irtently  permit  the  creation 
valent  of  a  nonregulated  fU- 
:et. 

lize.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
cussion p^-eceding  this  iwrtion  of  the 
bill  brought  about  veiy  highly  tech- 
nical but  {likewise  agreeable  results.  It 
was  a  listening  process  and  a  learning 
process. 

In  my  opinion,  this  clarlflcation  will 
be  helpful  to  those  involved  in  the 
swaps  Inaustry  and  at  the  same  time 
not  inadvertently  create  a  situation 
where  th^re  is  no  regulation  and  such 
instnmiettts  literally  fall  between  the 
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cracks  even  while  the  two  largre  agen- 
cies are  thinking  about  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
that  the  contentions  Issues  of  this  de- 
bate comes  In  the  areas  in  which  the 
CFTC  has  clearly  had  jurisdiction  re- 
garding the  futures  products.  There  is 
clear  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Leahy  and  myself,  that  we  are 
trsrlng  to  make  clear  as  best  we  can 
that  new  products  should  be  accessible 
to  investors. 

These  new  products  are  called  hy- 
brids, a  hybrid  between  a  security  and 
a  future.  And  the  basic  question  is 
which  agency  the  CFTC  or  the  SEC 
should  regulate  the  product.  In  yester- 
day's debate,  I  went  into  detail  on  the 
type  of  hybrid  instrument  we  were 
likely  to  see.  In  fact,  it  was  an  instru- 
ment that  was  become  quite  conunon, 
a  debt  security,  which  looks  like  a 
bond,  has  a  term  of  maturity,  has  a 
regular  Interest  pajrments,  and  has  a 
stated  interest  on  the  face  of  the  secu- 
rity. It  looks  like  a  security.  But  it 
also  has  a  futures  component. 

The  example  I  used  yesterday  sug- 
gested that  the  payment  of  interest 
would  vary  from  the  regrular  8.4  percent 
in  the  illustration  that  I  had,  up  and 
down,  depending  upon  the  price  of  oil, 
flrom  a  base  price  of  $30  a  barrel. 

The  hybrids  are  created  to  give  inves- 
tors the  benefit  of  a  security  and  nor- 
mal payments,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  benefits  of  the  fluctuation  of 
various  markets,  such  as  energy  or  ag- 
ricultural, markets. 

The  question  is,  clearly,  who  should 
regulate  these  new  instruments.  The 
bill,  S.  207,  says  they  should  be  regru- 
lated  by  the  SEC  or  the  CFTC,  depend- 
ing upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
value  coming  ft>om  that  particular  in- 
strument. And  the  bulk  of  the  instru- 
ments that  have  come  forward,  these 
hybrids,  these  new  innovations,  are 
valued  predominantly  as  securities. 

What  I  have  mentioned  again  today 
clearly  falls  into  that  category.  Ulti- 
mately, in  all,  the  differentials  created 
by  the  futures  component  amount  to 
about  $96  in  the  illustration  yesterday, 
and  the  bond  finally  pays  out  $1,000.  So 
it  turns  out  as  a  security  under  S.  207, 
the  CFTC  gives  over  jurisdiction  to 
SEC  under  this  example. 

I  do  not  want  to  characterize  or  dis- 
pute what  is  in  ftt>nt  of  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  tempest  in  the  teapot,  al- 
though I  fail  to  see  why  there  has  been 
such  unusual  contention  over  a  fairly 
conunon  sense  demarcation  line.  If 
something,  is  valued  as  a  security,  it 
goes  to  SEC.  or  if  it  is  valued  primarily 
as  a  futures  component,  to  the  CFTC. 

Nevertheless,  the  amendment  we 
have  now  clarifies  this  even  ftirther 
and  makes  clear  that  we  are  trying  in 
every  way  we  can  to  bring  about  cor- 
rect jurisdictional  assignment. 


For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  favor  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  Does  any  other  Sen- 
ator seek  recognition  at  this  time? 

If  no  Senator  seeks  recognition,  the 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
ftom  Virginia,  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Chair  withhold? 
Parliamentary  inquiry.  If  there  is  no 
Senator  seeking  recognition,  and  if  a 
quorum  call  is  not  in,  what  would  be 
the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  would  occur  on  the  substitute 
amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  many  discussions,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  preclude  any 
rights  of  anybody,  since  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee is  here,  and  he  Intends  to  speak. 

I  do  not  suggest  at  this  moment  that 
we  go  to  the  conclusion  of  this  matter 
which,  as  the  Chair  has  rightly  noted, 
would  be  the  regular  order.  But  every 
one  of  us,  when  we  have  meetings  with- 
in our  caucuses,  and  discussions  of  how 
we  streamline  procedures  in  the  Sen- 
ate, how  we  move  things  along,  invari- 
ably somebody  says.  "Yesterday  we 
had  I  number  of  hours  of  quorum 
calls,"  or  X  amount  of  time  in  quorum 
calls. 

Or  many  times,  we  will  have  Sen- 
ators standing  on  the  floor,  if  we  are 
here  in  the  evening  voting  on  some- 
thing, saying,  "Why  are  we  voting  here 
in  the  evening,  when  we  had  2  hours  of 
quonmi  calls  this  morning."  or  this 
afternoon,  or  whatever.  "Why  do  we  do 
it  now?" 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
and  I  both  know  that  many  times  those 
quonun  calls  allow  negotiations  to  go 
on.  Maybe  during  an  hour's  worth  of 
quorum  calls,  you  can  have  negotia- 
tions that  may  save  us  10  hours  of  time 
on  the  floor.  That  is  perfectly  justifi- 
able. 

But  I  urge  Senators,  if  they  want  to 
speak  on  this  matter  or  are  going  to 
offer  amendments,  come  and  do  it.  I  am 
willing  to  enter  into  short  time  agree- 
ments, if  other  Senators  are  willing. 
That  would  require  unanimous  consent 
of  all  the  other  99  Members.  But  this 
was  well  laid  out  yesterday. 

We  have  been  talking  about  this  for  3 
years.  We  talked  about  it  at  some 
length  prior  to  the  most  recent  recess, 
and  I  hope  that  Senators  will  come,  say 
their  piece,  vote  this  up  or  down,  and 
let  the  legislative  process  work  its 
way. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  need  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  in  quonmi  calls.  If  Senators 
want  to  cooperate  and  get  going  on 
this,  we  can  be  done  by  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  I  mention  that  because  I  do 
not  want  Senators  coming  up  to  me  on 
the  floor,  if  we  are  here  this  evening, 
saying,  "Why  is  this  taking  so  long." 


that  we  are  ready  to  wrap  it  up  right 
now. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  fi-om 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shklby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  make  a  formal  presentation 
here  on  the  issue  that  is  before  us.  I 
want  to  make  some  preliminary  com- 
ments to  provide  some  background  as 
to  what  brings  us  to  the  floor  at  this 
time  with  respect  to  a  portion  of  the 
bill  that  has  been  brought  before  the 
Senate  by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

I  want  to  particularly  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  professional  staff 
that  are  assisting  Members  on  this 
issue  to  give  some  very  considerable, 
careful  thought  to  the  debate  and  the 
discussion  as  it  ensues  over  the  hours 
ahead.  I  say  that  because  part  of  the 
bill  that  is  in  contention,  the  Title  3 
area  of  the  bill,  is  very  technical.  It  is 
also  very  important.  It  is  something 
that  I  think  each  Member  has  to  under- 
stand in  some  considerable  detail  in 
order  to  cast  a  vote  finally  that  they 
will  have  confidence  is  the  best  vote 
and  the  vote  that  will  serve  public  pol- 
icy ends  best  over  the  years  ahead. 

I  do  not  relish  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  strong  difference  of  opinion  here.  On 
one  side  of  this  issue  is  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Agriculture  Committee  on  the 
other  side.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  do 
have  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion,  not 
universally  held,  but  majority  held  by 
Members  of  the  two  respective  commit- 
tees on  this  title  m. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
here  in  Senate  when  you  have  an  issue 
that  has  been  around  for  a  long  time 
and  an  effort  is  made  within  a  given 
committee  to  strike  a  compromise,  and 
when  the  administration,  in  this  case 
in  the  form  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, gets  involved  to  try  to  work  out 
a  series  of  unresolved  issues,  that  you 
can  end  up  late  at  night,  as  happened 
in  this  case,  with  a  compromise  being 
developed  that  is  a  compromise  that  is 
the  product  of  fatigue,  is  the  product  of 
Qnxstration,  is  the  product  of  whomever 
the  parties  are  to  the  discussion. 

In  this  Instance,  not  all  of  the  parties 
that  ought  to  have  been  in  the  discus- 
sion were  in  the  discussion.  It  was  es- 
sentially a  sort  of  a  three-cornered  dis- 
cussion between  the  CFTC  on  the  one 
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hand,  the  Commodities  Futures  Trad- 
In^r  Commission,  the  administration  on 
the  other  hand,  and  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  providing  sort 
of  the  third  party  at  interest  In  the  dis- 
cussion. The  matters,  however,  range 
out  far  more  broadly  than  just  those 
three  parties  at  interest.  In  fact,  in 
order  to  argue  out  and  settle  this  issue 
In  any  kind  of  a  reasonable  and  well- 
balanced,  I  think,  long-term  way, 
would  have  required  other  parties  at 
interest  to  be  present  for  those  discus- 
sions and  that  negotiation.  I  would  In- 
clude In  that  group  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  I  think,  as  well,  the  Banking 
Committee  in  the  Senate  which,  of 
course,  has  jurisdiction  in  the  area  of 
securities  law. 

So  at  a  minimum,  instead  of  a  three- 
cornered  discussion  jrleldlng  the  com- 
iax>mlse,  there  should  have  been,  in  my 
view,  at  least  six  participants  rep- 
resenting various  vantage  points  col- 
lected in  that  discussion  and  fivm 
which  the  consensus  should  have  been 
developed. 

That  did  not  happen.  So  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  working  with  the 
administration  and  with  the  CFTC, 
came  up  with  an  approach  to  its  liking 
in  title  m  and  under  the  normal  course 
of  events  has  now  brought  this  package 
to  the  floor  and  would  like  to  steam- 
roller this  package  on  through. 

I  am  all  for  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee in  carrying  out  its  work.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  remainder  of  their  bill  Is 
very  well  done  and  I  applaud  them  for 
it.  I  think  the  remainder  of  their  bill, 
in  terms  of  taking  the  margin  setting 
requirements  for  stock  index  futures 
and  putting  that  over  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  doing  other  things  in  the 
reporting  and  recordkeeping  area  are 
important  advances.  They  are  things 
that  I  enthusiastically  supiwrt  and  I 
think  are  valuable  additions  to  the 
law.  But  that  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  title  m  nor  does  it  relieve  any 
of  us  from  the  duty  and  burden  of  un- 
derstanding the  intricacies  of  that  title 
BO  that  we  really  are  in  a  position  to 
decide  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  I  regret  this  issue  was  not 
resolved  prior  to  this  time  because  I 
think  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  re- 
solve a  highly  technical  issue  of  that 
kind  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  much 
better  done  between  committees  and 
the  respective  parties  at  interest  prior 
to  the  time  that  a  legislative  proposal 
is  fUly  brought  to  the  floor.  But  we  did 
not  have  that  opportunity.  We  were  not 
invited  to  participate;  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  participate.  And  so  in  a  sense 
we  are  having  to  now  participate  at 
this  point  In  the  inrocess,  which  makes 
It  more  difUcult  for  all  Involved. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  having  been 
through  a  lot  of  legislative  efforts  over 
25  years  now  In  the  House  and  the  Sen- 


ate, I  api  well  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in 
a  situaElon  like  this,  a  committee  that 
has  the  bill  under  its  Jurisdiction  and 
it  is  brought  to  the  floor,  even  if  a  part 
of  the  bill  like  title  m  encroaches  over 
into  another  area  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion ot  a  separate  and  different  com- 
mittee«  that  the  committee  bringing 
the  bifl  to  the  floor,  in  this  case  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  has  an  obvious 
advantiige.  They  have  a  head  of  steam 
in  terms  of  bringing  it  here  and  find 
themselves  in  a  position  where  just  the 
nature  of  the  legislative  flow  is 
^vorable  to  them  being  able  to 
leir  package,  with  whatever  de- 
it  it  may  carry. 

is  one  defect  here  that  I  think 
lly  have  to  try  to  focus  upon  and 
deal  with  and  change.  In  that  regard,  I 
want  to  cite  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Tim  W|rth  and  Senator  Kit  Bond,  in  a 
bipartisan  way,  both  members  of  the 
Senatei  Banking  Committee,  who  have 
been  wlorking  with  others  on  our  com- 
mittee! including  the  chairman  of  the 
Securities  Subcommittee,  Senator 
DoDD  ft'om  Connecticut,  and  I  say  with 
great  sadness  also  the  late  Senator 
John  ^einz,  who  was  very  much  in- 
volved; in  the  issue  and  would  have 
been  &t  active  participant  in  support  of 
what  is  now  being  offered  as  an  alter- 
native in  this  title  m  by  Senators 
Id  Bond. 
Senators  particularly  have 
sry  active  in  attempting  to  ad- 
id  resolve  this  issue  going  back 
period  now  of  some  2  years.  In 
the  previous  discussions,  the  members 
of  the  ^Banking  Committee  has  worked 
activejy  with  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  with  the  ad- 
minlst^tion  and  the  various  regu- 
latoryjagencies  to  try  to  come  up  with 
a  reaapnable  package  that  really,  in 
the  ent,  could  enlist  a  consensus  and  in 
fact  would  produce  what  all  could  feel 
was  v^ry  soimd,  long-term  public  pol- 
icy.    I 

As  I  paid— and  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
duly repetitive  here — unfortunately,  in 
this  14teBt  round  producing  this  title 
m  befbre  us  now,  there  was  not  that 
kind  of  participation  and  so  it  now  has 
to  take  place  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  this  setting. 

I  might  also  say  that  in  our  caucuses, 
in  the  jDemocratic  caucus  over  the  last 
2  weeks,  we  have  had  some  discussion 
in  the]  caucus  on  this  issue.  I  want  to 
just  sneak  to  that  for  a  moment  and  so 
my  r^narks  for  the  next  short  period 
of  tiife  are  really  addressed  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Those  of  you  that  were  present  at 
those  two  caucus  luncheons  will  recall 
that  ^e  had  some  debate,  some  ani- 
mated! debate,  particularly  the  one  1\^ 
weeksjago  and  then  again  yesterday — 
on  thlb  issue.  We  talked  at  that  time 
about  the  complexity  of  this  issue  in 
just  a  sheer  legal  sense. 

At  t^ie  time  of  the  first  discussion  in 
the  caticus,  I  indicated  then  to  the  ma- 
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jorlty  leaqer  and  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  caucus  that  we  would  endeavor  to 
hold  a  heatrlng  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  la  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee where  we  could  have  present 
Alan  Greenspan,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board;  a  representa- 
tive of  th#  Treasury  Department— un- 
fortunately it  could  not  be  the  Treas- 
ury Secremxy,  because  he  is  out  of  the 
country,  fo  Under  Secretary  Robert 
Glauber  Would  have  to  stand  in  for 
him— and  |also  then  the  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  tie  Chairman  of  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  as 
well.  I 

So  the  (first  oppportunity  that  we 
could  have  those  four  parties,  three 
regulators  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, present  on  the  same  day  for  a 
hearing  wis  yesterday  morning  at  10 
o'clock.  Prior  to  that  time  Chairman 
Greenspan  was  traveling  and  unavail- 
able so  Wis  were  unable  to  accommo- 
date him.  In  any  event,  the  earliest 
chance  for  that  hearing  was  yesterday, 
and  so  we  had  that  hearing  yesterday 
morning. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  need  to 
get  the  hearing  record  reproduced,  we 
cannot  haie  it  in  its  entirety  available 
for  distribQtlon  to  Members  as  a  whole. 
It  would  number  some  dozens  of  pages, 
several  dozens  of  pages,  that  would 
have  to  b^  read  in  any  case.  But  I  am 
going  to  Summarize  part  of  the  testi- 
mony of  these  critical  regrulatory  rep- 
resentatives and  the  administration,  in 
teims  of  what  they  had  to  say  to  us 
yesterday] 

I  take  the  time  to  relate  that  history 
because  I  wish  I  had  been  in  a  position 
to  give  t|iis  information  to  our  col- 
leagues at  an  earlier  time,  2  or  3  weeks 
ago.  Had  I  this  situation  been  one  in 
which  we  Bad  been  asked  to  participate 
at  an  earlier  time  we  would  have  done 
so  and,  therefore,  the  information  we 
have  now  I  since  developed  would  have 
been  developed  at  an  earlier  time  and 
people  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
have  to  try  to  absorb  it  today  or — if  the 
issue  is  settled  today  or  tomorrow  or 
whenever  it  is  settled— in  that  very 
short  spaie  of  time.  But  that  is  the 
way  it  is,  bo  it  is  important  people  un- 
derstand chat  the  hearing  record  of 
yesterday  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the,  I  think,  basis  for  decision  that  we 
ought  to  nave  available  and  we  ought 
to  clearly junderstand  before  we  vote. 

I  will  dj>  my  best  to  summarize  the 
high  points  of  that  testimonial  record 
from  yesterday  because  I  think  it  goes 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  defects  of 
title  m,  aind  how  those  defects  are  cor- 
rected byi  the  Wirth-Bond  alternative 
that  will  pe  offered  later  and  cospon- 
sored  by  myself  and  several  other  col- 
leagues o4  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Having  said  all  of  that  by  way  of 
background,  then,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  title  rH  of  S.  207,  the  Futures  Trad- 
ing Practices  Act  of  1991. 
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I  would  say  the  Banking  Committee 
has  received  letters  expressing  con- 
cerns about  or  outright  opposition  to 
title  m  of  S.  207  Qrom  the  following 
people:  from  Alan  Greenspan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve,  trom  FDIC 
Chairman  William  Seidman,  f^m  SEC 
Chairman  Richard  Breeden,  trom  Mary 
L.  Shapiro,  a  Commissioner  on  the 
SEC.  and  also  a  former  staff  member  of 
the  CFTC,  and  former  general  counsel 
of  the  Futures  Industry  Association. 

We  have  also  received  commimlca- 
tions  of  that  sort  from  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  trom  three  former  general 
counsels  of  the  SEC,  ft-om  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  the  Securi- 
ties Industry  Association,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  Fannie  Mae,  and 
Freddie  Mac,  as  well  as  numerous  oth- 
ers. These  letters  all  raise  substantial 
questions  about  title  m. 

It  is  important  to  reflect  on  who  it  is 
that  is  expressing  these  concerns  be- 
cause they  obviously  have  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  counterweight  or  counter- 
balance to  what  has  already  been  said 
yesterday  and  this  morning  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  their  bill. 

After  reading  the  letters  I  just  cited 
and  listening  to  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  I  myself  have  come 
to  believe  that  title  HI  of  S.  207  is  not 
flexible  enough  as  written  to  allow  the 
continuing  development  in  an  appro- 
priate way  in  our  financial  markets  in 
the  United  States.  Instead,  this  bill  in 
that  area,  that  narrow  area,  would 
freeze  an  extremely  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  current  regulatory  author- 
ity and  does  not,  in  my  view,  leave 
enough  room  for  iimovation  and 
growth  in  the  future. 

I  think  title  m  will  discourage  the 
development  of  new  products  because 
of  uncertainty  as  to  where  they  will 
trade  and  who  will  regulate  them.  It 
continues  a  feature  of  current  law  that 
has  continually  led  to  problems  and  is 
why  we  are  struggling  once  again  to  re- 
solve this  issue  today,  and  that  is  a  re- 
quirement that  a  product  either  be  a 
fiiture  or  a  security  and  thus  trade 
solely  under  one  or  the  other  regime. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  that  in  as  plain 
language  as  I  can.  In  our  financial  mar- 
kets today  we  have  securities  that  are 
direct,  clear  security  instniments  that 
trade  in  our  securities  markets  and 
under  the  regulatory  structure  of  the 
SEC. 

Over  here  we  have  what  we  call  fu- 
tures contracts.  They  originally  start- 
ed out  with  agricultural  commodities 
in  this  country.  Futures  contracts  are 
traded  on  futures  exchanges  which  are 
regulated  imder  the  CFTC.  Futures 
have  separate  regulatory  structures 
and  treatment. 

What  has  happened  over  the  years  is 
that  the  so-called  hybrid  products  have 
been  developed  that  mix  the  two  to- 


gether so  we  have  a  new  product  that  is 
developed,  part  of  which  has  a  securi- 
ties characteristic  and  part  of  which 
also  has  a  futures  characteristic.  That 
is  why  it  is  called  a  hybrid,  because  it 
is  part  of  both. 

Depending  upon  how  much  it  is  one 
versus  the  other  raises  a  question, 
then;  where  does  it  fit  in?  Where  should 
it  trade,  in  terms  of  what  kind  of  mar- 
ket should  it  trade  in,  but  also  what 
kind  of  regulatory  regime  will  it  be 
treated  with?  Will  it  fall  over  on  the 
securities  side,  or  will  it  fall  over  on 
the  futures  and  the  commodity  side? 

Because  this  issue  has  been  very  con- 
tentious over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
because  of  an  interpretation  of  a  law 
that  has  been  in  place  for  some  years, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  crisply  and 
cleanly  settle  the  question  of  deciding 
how  we  deal  with  these  hybrid  situa- 
tions. 

If  I  can  try  to  simplify  it  to  one  more 
level:  Many  of  these  hybrid  products 
are  so  substantially  of  the  securities 
character  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  de- 
cision where  they  fit,  so  it  is  easy  to 
decide  that  it  falls  over  into  the  securi- 
ties area  and  ought  to  be  under  the  se- 
curities regulation  system.  The  same  is 
true  of  some  futures  contracts,  new 
ones  that  are  developed,  where  it  is  so 
predominantly  a  futures  contract  that 
there  really  is  no  question  about  it, 
that  it  falls  over  into  the  other  cat- 
egory and  falls  under  that  regime. 

The  problem  that  is  left  is  ones  that 
are  very  close  and  very  hard  to  judge, 
where  there  is  a  large  element  of  futu- 
rity, as  it  is  called— the  futures  ele- 
ment in  that  product— and  also  a  large 
amount  of  securities  identiflcation  and 
product  in  that  same  particular  item 
that  is  under  question.  So  it  is  the  ones 
that  are  very  closely  balanced,  as  be- 
tween securities  and  futures,  that  are 
the  ones  we  are  trying  to  deal  with 
here  in  this  title  m  today. 

It  is  very  hard  to  decide  how  to  do  it 
because  three  different  people  can  look 
at  the  same  product,  a  hybrid  that  has 
a  lot  of  securities  in  it  and  a  lot  of  fu- 
tures in  it,  and  one  of  the  three  people 
might  say,  I  think  it  is  principally  a 
securities  product.  Let  us  put  it  under 
the  securities  regime.  The  second  per- 
son might  look  at  exactly  the  same 
thing  and  say,  no,  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  That  is  more  a  futures  product. 
Let  us  put  it  under  the  futures  regime. 
And  the  third  person  might  look  at  it 
and  say,  I  just  cannot  decide  because  it 
is  almost  50/50,  or  it  is  51/49.  It  is  such 
a  close  call  and  relates  to  definitions 
of,  generally,  highly  technical  items. 
So  the  third  person  might  say,  I  am 
not  sure.  So  we  have  three  people,  all 
experts,  looking  at  the  same  instru- 
ment and  coming  up  with  three  dif- 
ferent judgments. 

How  do  we  settle  that?  One  of  the 
wajrs  we  try  to  settle  it  now  is  if  there 
is  that  kind  of  disagreement,  people 
take  the  disagreement  to  court.  Any- 


body who  has  ever  gone  to  court  knows 
that  it  is  no  fun  and  can  take  a  long 
time.  Additionally,  it  can  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  can  take  2  or  3  years,  some- 
times longer,  to  resolve  an  issue. 

Somebody  who  wants  to  bring  that 
new  product  to  market,  looking  at  the 
likelihood  of  a  legal  fight,  may  very 
well  say:  I  do  not  need  this  hassle.  I 
will  not  trade  this  new  product  in  the 
United  States  because  the  United 
States  cannot  get  ito  act  together  in 
this  area.  I  will  take  this  particular 
product  and  I  will  go  overseas  to  Eu- 
rope and  I  will  trade  this  In  Luxem- 
bourg, or  I  will  trade  this  in  France,  or 
in  Germany,  or  some  other  place. 

That  is  what  has  been  happening. 
What  section  3,  offered  by  the  Ag  Com- 
mittee, would  do  is,  they  say,  look,  we 
will  figure  out  how  to  deal  with  these 
middle  cases,  these  situations  that  are 
kind  of  in  the  middle.  We  will  have  a 
50-percent  test  and  we  will  say  if  it  is 
more  than  50  percent  securities,  it  fUls 
on  the  securities  side  of  the  line;  if  it  is 
more  than  50  percent  futures.  It  falls 
on  the  futures  side  of  the  line.  So  we 
will  just  set  a  nice  50-percent  test  and 
that  will  solve  the  problem. 

That  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
That  is  fiction  and  a  myth  of  a  solu- 
tion. Because  if  you  go  back  to  my  il- 
lustration and  you  are  trying  to  decide 
which  side  of  the  line  it  falls  on,  if  you 
go  back  to  the  case  with  the  three  ex- 
perts and  one  of  the  experts  said  it  falls 
on  the  securities  side,  and  the  second 
expert  said,  no,  it  falls  on  the  futures 
side,  and  the  third  expert  is  pulling  out 
his  hair  sajring  I  do  not  know  which 
side  of  the  line  it  falls  on,  then  you 
have  not  settled  it.  Many  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  going  to  fall  right  close  to  the 
center  in  terms  of  this  combination, 
this  hybrid  effect.  So  it  is  one  thing  to 
say  there  is  a  50-percent  test;  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  be  able  to  apply  it  as  a 
practical  matter. 

So  I  say,  now  I  really  am  in  a  di- 
lemma because  if  these  products  are 
going  to  be  developed  and  they  have  a 
certain  value  and  we  have  to  make  a 
regulatory  decision,  how  do  we  go 
about  doing  it  in  the  case  where  it  is  a 
very  close  call  and  different  people  see 
it  different  ways? 

We  thought  about  that  for  a  long 
time  and  we  have  come  up  with  an  an- 
swer, which  is  in  the  alternative  being 
offered  by  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  under  the  heading  of  the 
Wirth-Bond  proposal,  which  we  think 
provides  a  better  answer. 

By  the  way,  when  we  put  that  alter- 
native to  our  witnesses  in  the  hearing 
yesterday,  when  we  put  it  before  Alan 
Greenspan  and  asked  him  whether  our 
alternative  was  better,  he  said,  yes,  he 
thought  it  was  better  public  policy. 

Then  we  asked  Mr.  Glauber,  speaking 
for  the  administration,  if  he  thought  it 
was  better  public  policy,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged as  well  that,  in  fact,  the 
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alternative  that  we  are  offering  Is  bet- 
ter public  policy. 

So  then  we  asked  the  head  of  the  SEC 
and  he  also  said  the  alternative  that 
we  were  offering  is  a  better  answer  to 
that  problem.  That  was  three  of  the 
four  witnesses. 

Not  surprisingly,  when  we  got  to  the 
fourth  witness,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Conunodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, the  response  from  that  person 
was,  no.  The  alternative  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  version  was  pre- 
ferred and,  not  surprisingly  so,  because 
it  tilts  in  the  CFTC's  favor.  So  they 
like  that  one  better. 

But  it  was  very  significant  that  the 
other  three,  three  out  of  the  four, 
clearly  expressed  themselves  as  saying 
that  the  Wirth-Bond  alternative  in  sec- 
tion 3  was  the  better  public  policy  and 
would  serve  the  country  better  into  the 
future  if  enacted. 

We  say,  how  would  it  work?  The  way 
the  Wirth-Bond  alternative  would  work 
is  we  would  say,  look,  if  you  have  a 
new  product  that  is  almost  evenly  bal- 
anced between  its  composition  as  a  se- 
curity and  a  future  and  is  in  this  51-49 
or  48-62  category  as  a  blended  product, 
that  rather  than  try  to  fight  it  out  in 
court,  that  may  take  a  long  period  of 
time  and  may  actually  drive  the  prod- 
uct out  of  the  United  States  into  a  for- 
eign market  where  they  do  not  have 
these  hassles,  why  do  we  not  have  a  sit- 
uation where  those  middle  situations 
can  trade  either  place?  In  other  words, 
let  the  market  itself,  the  people  who 
are  bringing  that  product  into  exist- 
ence decide  whether  they  want  to  trade 
it  in  the  securities  markets  under  the 
securities  law  regime  or  in  the  futures 
market  under  the  futures  law  regime 
and  let  the  market  itself  decide. 

I  realize  sometimes  it  almost  seems 
like  an  alien  notion  to  say  that  the 
market  should  decide  rather  than  a 
group  of  law  writers  sitting  here  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  But  in  effect,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here,  if  we  accept  the 
proposition  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's bill,  is  to  say,  look,  we  will  figure 
this  out  for  the  market;  you  nuirket 
folks,  stand  aside;  we  are  going  to  have 
a  nice  bright  line  here  that  is  going  to 
make  it  clear  as  to  where  the  jurisdic- 
tions begin  and  end,  and  where  you  can 
trade  and  where  you  cannot. 

Our  view  is  fundamentally  different. 
We  say  in  this  category  In  the  center, 
the  jump-ball  category  where  you  have 
nearly  an  equal  mix  between  securities 
or  futures,  that  the  market  itself  will 
decide  where  it  wants  to  go.  If  it  opts 
to  go  over  into  the  securities  area  and 
trade  there,  and  that  is  where  the  mar- 
ket traCnc  moves  and  it  can  become  ro- 
bust in  that  area  and  become  a  new 
intxluct  that  has  financial  siemlflcance 
and  economic  value  to  our  country, 
then  so  be  it.  That  will  be  the  choice 
that  the  market  itself  makes. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  market 
forces  decide  to  take  it  to  the  futures 


market  and  it  developes  and  becomes 
robustj  and  a  signiflcant  item,  fine  and 
dandy  In  other  words,  the  market  it- 
self OB,n  make  the  judgment  as  to 
whethir  this  blend  should  take  that 
partic  liar  kind  of  hybrid  product. 

Som  eone  might  say,  well,  that  is  not 
a  perfect  answer  either.  We  live  in  a 
world  that  very  seldom  gives  us  perfect 
answe  -s.  We  live  in  a  world  of  less  than 
perfec  ;  answers.  But  I  think  in  a  situa- 
tion 1  ke  this  where  there  is  going  to 
have  so  be  an  arbitrary  line  drawn 
imder  the  approach  suggested  by  the 
AgriciJture  Committee,  which  In  turn 
will  s<  t  off  endless  legal  fights  and  bat- 
tles a  id  will  create  lots  of  income  for 
high-iriced  lawyers  that  are  paid  $400 
an  hoi  ir,  $500  an  hour,  $600  an  hour  and 
leave  ;he8e  issues  up  in  the  air  for  2,  3, 
or  4  01  5  years,  will  virtually  guarantee 
that  tiey  leave  the  United  States  and 
go  to  I  foreign  market  where  they  can 
do  tha  t  literally  overnight.  That  is  just 
not  gi  od,  sound  national  policy.  It  is 
not  gopd,  sound  national  financial  mar- 
ket strategy. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  to  rely 
on  somebody  to  make  the  judgment, 
and  I  ( lo  not  think  it  ought  to  be  a  staff 
membir  at  11  o'clock  at  night  who 
comes  up  with  an  idea— with  no  dis- 
respeo ;  to  any  Senate  staff  member — I 
do  no)  think  it  should  be  somebody 
who  vorks  for  one  or  the  other  regu- 
latory bodies;  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  a  n  ember  of  the  administration  who 
may  }e  fatigued,  frustrated,  has  a 
backa^she  at  11  o'clock  at  night  and  fi- 
nally jays,  all  right,  let  us  do  it  this 
way;  1  m  sick  of  this;  let  us  get  it  over 
with.  [  do  not  think  we  can  decide  it 
that  tray  and  cannot  imbed  it  In  law 
for  yefLrs  and  years  to  come  based  on 
that  li  ind  of  a  process,  especially  when 
a  num  ber  of  the  key  parties  of  Interest 
were  i  ot  present  and  participating. 

I  th  nk  it  is  far  more  preferable  in  a 
situat  on  like  that  to  let  the  market 
itself  decide.  Markets  are  not  perfect 
either  but  markets  have  the  great 
value  of  sorting  out,  in  a  sense  equili- 
bratin  %  the  judgments  of  everyone  who 
wants  to  participate.  In  financial  mar- 
kets, n  order  to  participate,  you  have 
to  ha^  e  a  financial  stake,  you  have  to 
put  sc  me  money  on  the  table  at  some 
point  f  you  want  to  participate.  When 
peopU  are  putting  their  own  money  at 
risk  1]  a  financial  market,  they  tend  to 
pay  n:  ore  attention  and  be  more  care- 
ful ab  lut  it. 

So  1  I  have  to-trust  somebody's  judg- 
ment in  the  end,  I  think  the  market 
forces  the  whole  blend  of  market 
forces  will  probably  tend  to  lead  in  a 
direct  on  that  grives  us  a  durable  and 
sound  T  long-term  answer  than  we  will 
get  ar  y  other  way. 

Bear  in  mind,  we  are  talking  only 
about  hybrid  instruments  that  have 
elemetits  of  both  securities  and  futures. 

But  also  it  is  important  to  think 
about  this  point:  If  you  leave  that  kind 
of  a  definition,  the  SO-percent  defini- 
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which  is  subject  to  dispute 
and  Interfaretation,  you  also  create,  I 
think,  a  p  srverse  incentive  for  someone 
who  is  formulating  a  new  product,  to 
product  and  take  it  right  up 
to  the  50jpercent  line,  in  a  sense  get 
your  noB9  pressed  right  against  that 
window  ae  much  as  one  can  without 
presumably  going  over  the  50-percent 
line  into  the  other  guy's  backyard. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  cre- 
ate a  lega^  line  here  that  is  so  fixed  in 
terms  of  establishing  this  jurisdiction 
that  it  entourages  people  to  work  up  to 
the  line  aiid  try  to  find  a  way  to  in  ef- 
fect create  a  situation  where  maybe 
they  can  Inch  over  the  line  and  some- 
how have  the  effect  through  the  Inter- 
pretive process  of  pulling  that  over 
into  their  backyard. 

There  is  a  lot  of  money  at  stake. 
These  are  markets  that  can  develop 
into  multibillion-dollar  markets,  and 
so  you  have  financial  incentives  driv- 
ing the  CDeatlon  process  and  the  effort 
to  try  to  secure  market  dominance  or 
monopoly]  of  that  particular  instru- 
ment, if  you  are  clever  enough  to  de- 
vise it.     1 

So  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  hy- 
brid situations  that  are  right  in  the 
re  probably  ought  to  have 
a  situation  where  the  mar- 
decides.  I  think  that  would 
best  answer  in  the  end.  And 
will  keep  those  products  in 
States.  It  will  provide  jobs 
^can  people,  provide  income 
people,  as  well  as  provide 
revenue  for  our  Government.  I 
(hat  sense  it  is  good  econom- 
ics as  well. 

Let  mejmove  ahead  with  some  more 
of  my  prepared  remarks. 

A  second  problem  on  which  we  have 
to  focus  is  that  both  versions  of  S.  207, 
the  agricfilture  bill,  fail  to  grant  the 
CFTC  sufficient  exemptive  authority. 
The  finaqcial  products  are  now  exten- 
sively regulated  under  Federal  and 
State  law.  As  a  result,  the  CFTC 
should  be  authorized  to  grant  exemp- 
tions troTb  some  or  all  or  none  of  the 
requiremants  of  the  Commodities  Ex- 
change Act  as  they  deem  such  exemp- 
tions to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

For  example,  the  CFTC  should  be 
able  to  determine  that  a  new  product  is 
not  conducive  to  exchange  base  trading 
but  should  still  be  subject  to  other  pro- 
visions of  the  CEA. 

I  want  fo  be  clear.  I  would  strongly 
resist  an;r  exemptive  provisions  that 
would  eximpt  financial  products  ft-om 
approprla:«  regulation.  We  need  regu- 
lation. We  have  it  for  a  reason.  We 
want  it  to  be  strong,  fair,  and  balanced. 
But  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  avoid  regulatory  structures 
that  result  in  duplicative  regulation. 
We  often  jfall  into  that  quandary  with- 
out so  Intending. 

Having  said  this,  I  want  to  again 
commend  the  Agriculture  Committee 
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for  their  efforts  to  resolve  the  jurisdic- 
tional uncertainties  that  currently  sur- 
round new  products.  I  think  the  efforts 
of  that  committee  to  undertake  these 
complex  and  highly  technical  and  con- 
tentious issues  are  commendable  and 
they  do  help  improve  public  policy  in 
that  area. 

I  say  again  it  is  clear  that  title  m  of 
S.  207  moves  in  the  wrong  direction.  So 
it  has  to  be  treated  separate  and  apart 
ft-om  the  remaining  very  positive  ele- 
ments of  this  Agriculture  Conomlttee 
bill. 

I  mentioned  we  had  before  us  yester- 
day in  our  hearing  these  key  regu- 
lators, all  of  whom  are  the  prinicipal 
parties  at  interest.  I  asked  them  for 
their  professional  opinion  on  the 
Wirth-Bond  substitute  as  opposed  to 
title  m  now  in  the  agriculture  bill. 
When  I  asked  them  which  proposal 
would  be  better  public  policy  for  our 
country— and  I  had  to  squeeze  a  little 
bit  with  respect  to  Mr.  Glauber  to  get 
an  answer,  but  he  was  forthcoming — 
when  I  asked  them  to  measure  it  by 
the  yardsticks  of  which  proposal  would 
give  us  more  innovation,  would  foster 
competition,  and  would  provide  regu- 
latory certainty  for  a  broad  range  of  fi- 
nancial products,  three  of  the  four,  in- 
cluding Glauber,  said  the  Wirth-Bond 
alternative  was  the  better  alternative 
and  was  preferable. 

I  asked  them  which  one  would  give  us 
greater  legal  certainty  so  we  would 
keep  these  issues  out  of  court,  and 
again  they  indicated,  three  of  the  four, 
that  the  Wirth-Bond  alternative  would 
give  us  greater  legal  certainty  than 
would  the  proposal  as  drafted  in  title 
m  of  the  administration's  bill  and  is 
now  incorporated  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  version. 

I  want  to  quote  a  little  bit  firom  Alan 
Greenspan  because  he  is  the  regulator 
who  I  think  is  most  at  arm's  length  on 
this.  He  is  the  one  who  does  not  have  a 
direct  Jurisdictional  stake  in  this  and 
therefore  I  think  can  be  fairly  said  to 
be  the  most  detached  and  the  most  dis- 
passionate in  looking  at  the  sheer  mer- 
its of  the  issue. 

Yesterday  he  said  as  follows: 

In  recent  years  a  wide  variety  of  new  intxl- 
ucta  have  been  developed  to  serve  the  Invest- 
ment and  risk  management  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic. Many  of  these  products  have  had  some  of 
the  economic  attributes  of  futures  and  their 
legality  has  been  called  Into  question  by  the 
exclusivity  provisions  of  the  CEA.  For  exam- 
ple, over  the  last  10  years,  the  swaps  mar- 
ket—have develoi)ed  and  grown  to  Involve 
tranaactions  with  S3  trillion  in  notional  i»in- 
clpal  amoant. 

Just  to  explain,  a  swap  transaction  is 
an  individually  customized  agreement 
in  which  parties  agree  to  make  pay- 
ments to  each  other  based  on  changes 
in  Interest  rates  or  the  value  of  oil  or 
other  iiroducts. 

Swaps  are  used  to  manage  risk  by 
protecting  financial  institutions  and 
others  from  fluctuations  in  interest 


rates  or  the  prices  of  goods  and  instru- 
ments in  which  they  deal. 

Returning  to  Chairman  Greenspan's 
testimony,  and  I  again  quote  him,  he 
said: 

The  exclusivity  provisions  of  the  Commod- 
ities Ezchangre  Act  have  cast  a  pall  over  this 
market,  particularly  in  the  area  of  swaps 
linked  to  prices  for  goods  such  as  oil.  Inves- 
tors and  financial  institutions  have  been 
concerned  that  such  transactions  might  be 
interpreted  to  be  the  economic  equivalent  of 
contracts  of  sale  for  future  delivery  under 
the  CEIA  and  therefore  be  considered  illegal 
off-exchange  futures.  Thus,  an  active  market 
in  swaps  related  to  prices  of  goods  did  not 
develop  until  the  CFTC  took  administrative 
action  to  indicate  that  it  would  not  view 
them  as  illegal  off-exchange  futures.  Even 
with  this  exemption,  there  continues  to  be 
concern  that  developments  In  the  swaps  mar- 
kets may  run  afoul. 

This  is  still  Greenspan  si>eaking.  He 
then  said: 

This  specter  has  almost  surely  inhibited 
innovation,  not  only  in  the  swaps  markets, 
but  in  other  financial  markets. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Chairman 
Greenspan  has  expressed  that  concern. 
He  did  so  in  a  lett.er  to  me  dated  March 
27.  where  he  expressed  his  strong  con- 
cerns about  S.  207  as  it  had  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. He  said  in  that  letter: 

The  approach  taken  by  S.  207  will  continue 
to  preserve  impediments  to  innovation  and 
hybrids  and  risk  management  products  and 
may  well  forestall  developments  in  the 
swaps  markets  that  could  reduce  systemic 
risk. 

There  he  is  talking  about  something 
bigger  than  Just  losing  a  market.  He  is 
talking  about  systemic  risk,  which 
means  the  chance  for  a  financial  and 
an  economic  catastrophe.  He  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  SO-percent  value  test  embodied  in  the 
bill  is  arbitrary,  as  will  be  any  procedure  for 
determining  the  value  of  the  commodity 
component  of  a  financial  instrument,  and 
could  yield  anomalous  results  for  similarly 
structured  instruments. 

The  exemptive  authority  given  to  CFTC 
under  this  bill  is  narrow,  and  In  some  cases 
would  prohibit  the  Commission  f^m  making 
appropriate  exemptions. 

This  is  Greenspan  talking.  He  contin- 
ues: 

The  hearing  requirement  could  lead  to  a 
cumbersome  exemptive  authority,  which  it- 
self would  pose  an  obstacle  to  innovation. 
Further,  the  regulatory  exemption,  once 
granted,  itself  creates  uncertainty,  as  they 
may  be  revoked  at  a  future  date. 

In  a  separate  letter  fkt>m  Greensi>an 
comparing  the  Wirth-Bond  alternative 
to  S.  207  as  revised  by  the  CFTC, 
Greenspan  wrote  this: 

The  approach  taken  by  the  Bond-Wlrth  al- 
ternative goes  further  than  the  CFTC  alter- 
native to  alleviate  the  difficulties  for  the  fi- 
nancial markets  created  by  the  provisions  of 
the  CFTC,  and  therefore  is,  in  our  Judgment, 
preferable,  particularly  in  the  area  of  swaps, 
bank  deposits,  and  lending  instruments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make 
those  two  letters  firom  Alan  Greenspan 
and  his  testimony  at  yesterday's  hear- 


ing part  of  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ' 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  As  I  noted  earlier,  Mr. 
Glauber,  who  is  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Finance,  testified  at 
yesterday's  hearing  that  he  believes 
that  the  Wirth-Bond  alternative  is  bet- 
ter public  policy  than  S.  207  as  reported 
or  as  revised. 

I  think  this  is  important  in  light  of 
the  statements  that  we  have  been  hear- 
ing that  the  administration,  really 
Treasury,  supporte  S.  207  as  revised  by 
the  CFTC. 

So  the  Treasury's  position  on  S.  207 
is  really  two  positions.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  say  they  support  the  dead  of 
night  agreement,  and  on  other  band, 
when  they  came  up  to  testify  yesterday 
before  our  committee,  and  were  asked 
directly  and  point  blank  whether  the 
alternative  fashioned  by  the  Senator 
fi-om  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  better  public  policy  in  this 
area,  the  Treasury  Department  had  to 
testify  that  the  alternative  developed 
by  Bond  and  Wirth  is  better  public  pol- 
icy. 

That  is  what  we  are  here  to  try  to  do. 
it  seems  to  me — to  try  to  enact  better 
public  poUcy.  That  is  the  test  we  have 
to  meet,  not  some  other  test.  I  know 
sometimes  the  steamroller  gets  rolling. 
The  steamroller  can  really  get  rolling. 

We  can  end  up  saying,  well,  we  are 
for  public  policy;  that  this  is  as  good  as 
it  should  be.  And  here  is  a  chance  for 
public  policy  that  is  better  than  that, 
but  we  cannot  take  the  better  policy 
because  we  are  locked  into  the  public 
policy  that  is  not  so  good.  This  may  be 
better  than  what  we  have  now.  but  if 
we  are  going  to  change  the  law,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to,  then  let  us  change 
it  so  we  do  the  best  possible  Job.  Let  us 
not  Just  cave  in  to  the  pressures  from 
the  CFTC. 

I  respect  that  organization.  There  is 
a  very  aggressive  chairperson  there,  as 
there  is  at  the  SEC.  I  do  not  want  to 
tilt  the  equation  for  one  as  against  the 
other.  They  are  both  imiwrtant.  But  I 
will  tell  you  this:  You  cannot  make 
these  decisions  on  who  the  regulator  is 
today,  whether  they  are  good  or  not, 
because  regulators  come  and  go. 

So  we  cannot  make  the  decision  on 
that  basis.  We  have  to  make  the  deci- 
sion on  the  basis  of  what  is  the  perma- 
nent pattern  of  law  going  to  do  for  us 
in  the  public  policy  area  over  a  period 
of  years,  not  which  strengthens  one 
agency  or  diminishes  another  agency. 
That  is  not  the  issue. 

The  question  here  is  what  constutites 
good  public  policy?  What  gives  us  good, 
strong,  well-regulated  financial  mar- 
kets? What  keeps  those  financial  mar- 
kets here  in  the  United  States? 
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So  we  cannot  decide  this  on  the  basis 
of  whether  we  like  one  regulator  or  dis- 
like another  regrulator;  one's  egro  is  blg- 
g^r  than  somebody  else's  ego.  I  have 
heard  all  of  these  arguments  in  both 
ways  in  this  case.  They  have  no  rel- 
evance in  this  debate.  They  ought  to  be 
tossed  into  the  ash  can. 

We  ought  to  be  making  this  decision 
based  on  what  sets  a  pattern  of  public 
policy  that  is  solid  and  strong  for  the 
next  2  years,  5  years,  as  far  out  as  we 
can  see.  That  is  what  the  Wirth-Bond 
alternative,  cosponsored  by  many  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  will  do.  It 
will  give  us  what  Alan  Greenspan  yes- 
terday said  was  better  public  policy, 
what  Mr.  Glauber,  speaking  for  the 
Treasury  Department  yesterday,  said 
was  better  public  policy,  and  what  the 
Chairman  of  the  SBC  said  yesterday 
was  better  public  policy. 

So  3  ort  of  4  of  the  people  on  the 
working  group  designed  and  set  up  pre- 
cisely to  address  and  settle  these  issues 
were  clear  cut  on  that  issue.  If  three 
out  of  four  think  it  is  better,  then  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  it  is 
better.  There  is  no  good,  solid,  relevant 
reason  to  throw  aside  what  we  know  to 
be  better,  not  particularly  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  kind  of  procedure  and 
process  which  I  have  already  described. 

We  do  not  do  our  best  work  in  the 
dead  of  night  around  here,  as  a  rule, 
and  especially  only  when  some  of  the 
relevant  parties  of  interest  are  present. 

I  am  going  to  end  with  a  reference — 
I  have  others;  I  will  insert  those  in  the 
Record  because  others  want  to  speak.  I 
have  spoken  at  sufficient  length  here,  I 
believe.  I  think  it  is  time  for  others  to 
speak. 

But  I  want  to  refer  to  one  letter  that 
I  found  particularly  persuasive  which 
came  to  us  from  Mary  Schapiro.  Mary 
Schapiro  is  in  a  unique  position  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  she  now  serves 
as  a  Commissioner  on  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  But  she  is  a 
person  whose  background  is  such  that, 
prior  to  joining  the  SEC.  she  served  as 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  CFTC.  So  she  was  in,  what  at 
times,  are  these  two  competing  agen- 
cies. 

Mb.  Schapiro  also  served  as  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Futures  Industry 
Association.  So  she  is  no  stranger  to 
futures.  She  understands  them  prob- 
ably as  well  as  anybody  in  this  town. 
She  has  been  able  to  look  at  it  from 
both  vantage  points.  She  nas  been  on 
both  sides  of  this  division:  the  futures 
side  and  the  securities  side. 

What  did  she  write?  She  is  a  highly 
respected  regulator.  In  her  letter  to  us, 
she  said  this: 

The  exclusivity  clause  of  the  Commodities 
Bzchaji^e  Act  is  doln^  damage  to  the  capital 
ralalzw  ability  of  U.S.  corporations.  Quite 
almply.  the  exclusivity  clause  deprives  U.S. 
corporations  of  needed  nexlbllity  In  desl^- 
U»t  their  capital  Instruments  and  hurts  U.S. 
lavflat<n«.  parUcularly  retail  Investors,  by 


denying:  Ithem  the  opportunity  to  Invest  In 
the  nnadclal  Instruments  of  their  choice. 

But  wp  have  a  terrible  problem  in  our 
economy  right  now  of  saving  enough, 
and  diverting  the  savings  over  into 
capital  investment,  into  the  private 
sector  ojf  our  economy. 

We  see  that  manifestation  all  across 
the  bofu-d.  So  ansrthing  that  makes  it 
mor*  difficult  to  really  attend  to  the 
capital  investment  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  get  the  capital  moving  to 
create  jpbs  and  to  create  new  economic 
strengtl^ — we  do  not  want  things  to  get 
in  the  Way  of  that.  We  want  things  to 
foster  tbat  in  a  fully  regulated,  fair, 
oi)en.  prpper  way. 

I  wan ;  to  read  one  other  thing  ftom 
her  lett  sr.  This  goes  back  to  the  way 
things  vere  done  prior  to  1974.  She 
says,  tlat  the  exclusivity  clause  was 
enacted  in  1974  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  wa  i  to  ensure  that  all  commodity 
futures  traded  on  exchanges  would  be 
regulat<d  to  the  same  extent.  She 
notes  t>at,  prior  to  1974,  unregulated 
futures  contracts  traded  alongside  of 
regulatad  futures  contracts.  So  they 
wanted  Ito  get  rid  of  that,  and  wisely 
so. 

The  apcond  reason  was:  To  protect 
exchangie-traded  futures  fi-om  inter- 
ference by  State  regulators  and  the  po- 
tentially adverse,  costly  impact  with 
compliance  with  51  different  regulatory 
schemes.  Congress  recognized  and  re- 
peatedlT  reaffirmed  the  industrial  use 
of  a  namonally  uniform  body  of  stand- 
ards goveming  futures  trading  coupled 
with  State  antifraud  legislation. 

She  notes  that  the  exclusivity  provi- 
sion wap  not  intended  to  and  should 
not  be  dsed  to  prevent  securities  prod- 
ucts fropi  trading  on  regulated  securi- 
ties exdhanges— we  are  talking  about 
the  hybrids  in  the  middle  again — or  to 
prevent  I  the  institutions  from  utilizing 
swaps  <^  other  legitimate  instnmients 
specifically  tailored  to  their  needs. 
Yet.  that  is  the  situation  that  we  now 
are  finding  ourselves  being  put  into  by 
virtue  ojf  this  defect  in  title  m  in  this 
particulkr  matter  before  us. 

My  laet  thought  would  be  this.  We 
are  herd  to  set  policy  for  the  future.  We 
are  not  trying  to  help  one  market  as 
against  janother.  We  are  not  trying  to 
help  onf  regulator  as  against  another. 
We  are  ijrying  to  construct  a  balance  of 
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and  a 
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confide 
vestme 
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and  to 


treatment    and    definition 
er  of  operation  that  keeps 
kets    fair,    aspires    investors' 
ce,  and  enables  the  capital  in- 
it  process  in  the  United  States 
ead  as  fully  as  it  possibly  can, 
ot  see  these  markets  through 
inadver^nce  or  through  poorly  written 
law  hlgl^tail  it  out  of  the  United  States 
me  where  else. 

ot  here  to  try  to  tilt  the  bal- 
ard  anyone  or  against  anyone, 
olutely  firmly  of  the  view  that 
ht  not  to  be  any  part  of  this 
legislation.  But  I  think,  unfortunately, 
given  tike  way  it  has  been  constructed 


in  the  agriculture  bill,  it  now  has  that 
characteristic  to  it.  That,  I  think,  has 
to  be  addressed  and  changed. 

The  rest  i>f  the  biU,  I  think,  is  fine.  I 
congratulalie  the  Agriculture  Conmilt- 
tee.  They  iiave  done  a  good  job.  The 
margins  pa^t,  I  believe,  is  right  on  tar- 
get. They  have  done  a  good  job  in  the 
other  area|.  But  title  m  has  to  be 
changed,  oit  we  are  going  to  pay  a  real 
price  for  it;  as  we  go  down  the  road  in 
terms  of  tqe  economic  vitality  of  this 
country.  Aiid  that  is  something  that 
ought  not  to  happen. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

ESxHism 
BOAKB  OF  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC,  March  27, 1991. 
Hon.  DONALDIW.  RIEOLE,  Jr., 


Chairman,    Committee   on   Banking, 


and  Un 
ton,  DC. 
Dear  Mr, 

recent  lette: 
m  of  S.  207, 
Act.   as  re; 
culture  Coi 
several  sped 


Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 


Housing, 
Washing- 


■hairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
requesting  my  views  on  Title 
the  Futures  Trading  Practices 
d  out  of  the  Senate  Agrl- 
ttee.  In  that  letter  you  ask 
c  questions  about  the  regula- 
tion of  hybrltt  instruments,  including  swaps, 
prescribed  by  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  those  matjters  on  which  I  believe  I  can  be 
of  most  assistance  to  you  and  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  treatment  of  swaps  and  depos- 
its. J 

As  I  have  i^ted  in  testimony  and  previous 
correspondence  on  these  Issues,  various  prob- 
lems arise  from  a  basic  principle  underlying 
the  current  approach  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Com»nodity  Exchange  Act  (CEA). 
under  which  instruments  with  elements  of 
futurity  may  be  considered  to  be  futures  con- 
tracts and  therefore  required  to  be  traded  on 
futures  exchanges.  This  approach  has  led  to 
confusion  in  !financial  markets  and  involve- 
ment of  the  cpurts,  of  which  the  situation  In- 
volving inde]^  participations  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. The  developers  of  new  financial  instru- 
ments—lnclu(Ung  risk-shifting  products — are 
responding  td  perceived  economic  needs,  but 
the  uncertainty  about  the  treatment  of  new 
financial  Instruments  in  the  United  States 
under  the  CBA  tends  to  discourage  such  ef- 
forts and  to  give  an  edge  to  financial  centers 
abroad.  1 

Clearly,  thase  provisions  of  the  CEA  are  In 
need  of  repaif.  and  I  commend  the  Senate  for 
seeking  to  n)ake  needed  changes.  However, 
as  I  Indicated  previously,  the  approach  taken 
by  S.  207  will  continue  to  preserve  impedi- 
ments to  Iniiovation  in  hybrids  and  risk- 
management  iijroducts  and  may  well  forestall 
developments  In  swap  markets  that  could  re- 
duce systemi<;  risk.  The  50  percent  value  test 
embodied  in  the  bill  is  arbitrary,  and  could 
yield  anomalous  results  for  similar  struc- 
tured instruitients.  The  exemptive  authority 
given  to  the;  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Commission  ICFTC)  under  this  bill  is  narrow 
and  in  eome  leases  would  prohibit  the  Com- 
mission trori  making  appropriate  exemp- 
tions. The  hearing  requirement  could  lead  to 
a  cumbersonte  exemptive  process  which  It- 
self would  ppae  an  obstacle  to  innovation. 
Further,  the ;  use  of  regulatory  exemptions, 
once  granted  itself  creates  uncertainty,  as 
they  may  be  revoked  at  a  future  date. 

Instead  of  jthlB  approach,  which  seeks  to 
exempt  certain  hybrids  trom  the  CEA.  It 
would  be  preferable,  as  I  have  noted  pre- 
viously, to  a  low  such  Instruments  to  trade 
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on  m&rkets  selected  by  the  parties.  Thus,  eq- 
uity-related derivative  products  could  trade 
on  either  securities  or  futures  exchanges  and 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  could 
offer  commodity  derivative  products  where 
appropriate  prudential  and  Investor  protec- 
tion safe^ards  are  in  place.  In  this  way, 
owiner  to  different  customer  bases,  similar 
products  could  evolve  in  ways  that  best  meet 
the  needs  of  those  customers. 

In  the  case  of  the  swap  markets,  I  am  con- 
cerned not  only  about  the  potential  adverse 
effects  of  S.  207  on  competition  and  innova- 
tion but  also  about  its  potential  to  impede 
the  development  of  netting  arrangements  de- 
signed to  reduce  counterparty  credit  risks 
and.  therefore,  systemic  risks  in  the  finan- 
cial markets.  Last  November,  the  Governors 
of  the  central  banks  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
countries  released  a  report  that  concluded 
that  netting  arrangements,  if  properly  de- 
signed, have  the  potential  to  reduce  the  size 
of  credit  and  liquidity  exposures  incurred  by 
participants  in  interbank  and  other  whole- 
sale financial  markets,  including  the  swap 
markets,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  con- 
tainment of  systemic  risk.  However,  the  pro- 
vision of  S.  207  that  limits  the  exemptive  au- 
thority of  the  CFTC  to  swap  agreements  that 
are  "not  designed  to  and  would  not  result  in 
a  trading  market  in  the  swap  agreement" 
could  prevent  the  development  within  the 
United  States  of  multilateral  netting  ar- 
rangements for  swap  obligations.  Other  con- 
ditions of  this  swap  exemption  authority 
may  also  result  in  a  failure  to  exempt  cer- 
tain existing  swap  transactions.  The  enact- 
ment of  these  provisions  could  push  multi- 
lateral netting  arrangements  for  swap  obli- 
gations and  the  swap  markets  themselves 
offshore. 

Proponents  of  the  prohibition  of  multilat- 
eral netting  of  swap  obligations  have  argued 
that  such  a  system  would,  in  effect,  be  a  fu- 
tures exchange  and,  therefore,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  CFTC  regulation.  There  are  impor- 
tant differences,  however,  between  a  tradi- 
tional futures  exchange  and  the  multilateral 
netting  systems  that  have  been  developed  in 
other  financial  markets.  Participation  in 
these  netting  systems  generally  is  limited  to 
commercial  banks  and  other  regulated  finan- 
cial institutions  that  traditionally  have 
taken  an  approach  to  risk  management  that 
is  fundamentally  different  from  the  approach 
used  by  futures  exchanges.  In  designing  mul- 
tilateral netting  systems,  generally  these  in- 
stitutions have  adopted  decentralized  sys- 
tems that  preserve  incentives  for  bilateral 
risk  management  (by  allocating  losses  from 
a  default  in  the  first  instance  to  the  original 
counterparties  of  the  defaulting  participant) 
rather  than  adopting  the  centralized  systems 
used  in  the  futures  industry  that  mutualize 
losses  without  regard  to  the  original 
counterparties.  For  such  decentralized  sys- 
tems, the  regulatory  fttunework  developed 
by  the  CFTC  for  futures  exchanges  seems  in- 
appropriate. The  case  for  CFTC  regulation  is 
further  reduced  if  those  other  systems  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  another  federal 
agency. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  coverage  of 
the  act  to  swap  transactions.  Title  in  also 
suggests  that  the  CFTC  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  some  depository  instruments  and 
lending  transactions.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  appropriate  for  banking  activities  of 
federally  regulated  institutions  to  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC.  Banks  are 
subject  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  federal 
regulation  designed  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  institutions  and  to  protect  their  cus- 
tomers; there  is  no  need  to  impose  another 


layer  of  regulation  on  their  activities,  espe- 
cially where  that  regulation  is  designed  to 
meet  concerns  that  are  not  relevant  to  bank- 
ing activities.  Further,  the  bill  could  be  read 
to  preclude  banking  regulators  from 
overseeing  banking  transactions  that  are  ex- 
empt by  the  CPTC.  a  situation  that  would  be 
Inadvisable. 

I  hope  you  And  these  comments  to  be  help- 
ful. 

Sincerely. 

Alan  Greenspan. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington.  DC,  April  15, 1991. 

Hon.  TIMCTHY  E.  WiRTH, 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  April  12,  1991,  requesting  my  views  on  two 
proposed  alternatives  to  the  exclusivity  pro- 
visions of  S.  207  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry. 
One  alternative  was  transmitted  by  Chair- 
man Gramm  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by  letter 
dated  April  9,  1991  ("CFTC  Alternative")  and 
the  other  alternative  accompanied  your  let- 
ter to  me  of  April  12,  1991  ("Bond-Wlrth  Al- 
ternative"). 

Under  the  current  approach  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
("CEA"),  instruments  with  elements  of  futu- 
rity may  be  considered  to  be  futures  con- 
tracts and  therefore  required  to  be  traded  on 
futures  exchanges.  This  approach  has  led  to 
confusion  in  financial  markets  and  involve- 
ment of  the  courts,  of  which  the  situation  in- 
volving index  participations  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. The  developers  of  new  financial  instru- 
ments— including  risk-shifting  products — are 
responding  to  perceived  economic  needs,  but 
uncertainty  about  the  treatment  of  new  fi- 
nancial instruments  under  the  CEA  tends  to 
discourage  such  efforts  and  to  give  an  edge 
to  financial  centers  abroad. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  S.  207,  as 
passed  by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  would 
continue  to  preserve  impediments  to  innova- 
tion in  hybrid's  and  risk  management  prod- 
ucts and  would  forestall  developments  in 
swap  markets  that  could  reduce  systemic 
risk.  The  exemptive  authority  given  to  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
("CFTC")  under  this  bill  is  narrow  and  in 
some  cases  would  prohibit  the  CFTC  trom 
making  appropriate  exemptions.  The  hearing 
requirement  could  lead  to  a  cumbersome  ex- 
emptive process  which  Itself  would  pose  an 
obstacle  to  innovation.  Further,  the  use  of 
regulatory  exemptions,  once  granted.  Itself 
creates  uncertainty,  as  they  may  be  revoked 
at  a  future  date. 

In  my  view,  the  approach  taken  by  the 
CFTC  Alternative  generally  addresses  the 
difficulties  created  by  the  exclusivity  provi- 
sions of  the  CEiA  more  effectively  than  the 
provisions  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  ver- 
sion. Nevertheless,  it  continues  to  rely  on 
discretionary,  and  potentially  restrictive  ex- 
emptive procedures  for  dealing  with  swaps 
and  bank  deposits  rather  than  the  exclusion- 
ary approach  of  the  Bond-Wlrth  Alternative. 
Further,  it  does  not  address  lending  trans- 
actions at  all. 

The  Bond-Wlrth  Alternative,  on  the  other 
hand,  excludes  certain  swap  transactions  as 
well  as  certain  deposit  and  lending  trans- 
actions from  the  coverage  of  the  CEA  alto- 
gether, thus  avoiding  problems  that  may 
arise  from  a  cumbersome  exemptive  process 
and  the  potential  for  revocation  of  any  ex- 


emptions that  may  be  granted  for  these 
transactions.  It  also  would  provide  the  CFTC 
with  broader  discretionary  authority  to  ex- 
empt any  instrument  If  the  CFTC  determines 
the  exemption  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  The  approach  taken  by  the  Bond- 
Wlrth  Alternative  goes  further  than  the 
CFTC  Alternative  to  alleviate  the  difficul- 
ties for  the  financial  markets  created  by  the 
provisions  of  the  CEA,  and  therefore  is  in  our 
judgment  preferable,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  swaps,  bank  deposits  and  lending  in- 
struments. The  exclusion  approach  also 
would  remove  possible  conflicts  in  regu- 
latory jurisdiction  that  might  arise  ftom 
continued  CFTC  jurisdiction  over  swaps.  At 
the  same  time,  the  limitations  on  the  exclu- 
sions ensure  that  these  transactions  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  oversight  or  are  limited  to 
sophisticated  investors. 

I  hope  you  find  these  comments  to  be  help- 
ful. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Greenspan. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
we  be^an  debate  on  reauthorization  for 
CFTC,  and  some  more  reforms  to  ad- 
dress the  many  abuses  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  futures  market  during 
the  past  few  years.  If  this  were  all  S. 
207  accomplished.  I  expect  that  we 
would  have  nearly  unanimous  support 
for  the  legislation.  However,  the  real 
issue,  as  everyone  in  this  Chamber  well 
knows,  is  the  continued  jurisdictional 
squabbling  between  the  SEC  and  the 
CFTC,  and  the  concerns  raised  about 
the  effects  of  the  provisions  in  title  HI 
of  this  legislation  on  the  capital  mar- 
kets. 

So,  as  we  begin  debate  on  title  HI 
today,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
what  we  are  discussing  is  whether  we 
want  capital  markets  that  are  competi- 
tive in  the  global  arena,  which  will  en- 
courage innovation,  and  which  will 
provide  legal  certainty  for  market  par- 
ticipants. 

Before  talking  about  the  substantive 
concerns  I  have  regarding  the  provi- 
sions in  title  HI.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasiz«  four  points. 

First,  neither  Senator  Riegle  nor  I. 
nor  any  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
concerns  about  title  m,  oppose  the  en- 
actment of  S.  207.  We  do  not  wish  to 
kill  the  bill  or  indefinitely  delay  its 
consideration.  To  the  contrary.  I  will 
fUUy  support  the  enactment  of  title  I 
and  title  n  and  the  margin  pro^'lsions 
of  title  m. 

I  cannot  support,  however,  sections 
302.  303,  and  304  of  title  m  in  their  cur- 
rent form,  or  as  revised  by  the  pro- 
posed manager's  amendment.  These  are 
the  provisions  which  address  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  so-called  exclusivity 
clause  of  the  Commodity  Elxchange 
Act.  These  sections  of  the  bill  need  to 
be  amended.  I  believe  the  Bond-Wirth 
amendment  corrects  most  of  those 
problems,  and  I  support  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Bond  and  Senator  WiRTH  to 
correct  these  problems. 
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The  second  matter  which  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body.  Mr.  President, 
relates  to  the  Interests  of  farm  groups. 
A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  indi- 
cated that  they  agree  as  a  matter  of 
policy  with  the  concerns  the  financial 
regulators  and  others  have  expressed. 
However,  they  have  also  received  let- 
ters and  visits  firom  several  farm 
groups  which  have  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  the  passage  of  S.  207  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. This  has  put  them  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition. 

Let  me  allay  their  concerns.  Quite 
simply,  title  m  does  not  affect  farmers 
at  all.  Most  of  the  farmers  that  I  have 
talked  to,  and  who  have  encouraged  me 
to  back  off  my  positions,  think  it  does. 
They  have  been  misled.  Title  I  and  n 
do.  and  I  want  to  repeat  that  we  do  not 
object  to  title  I  or  title  n  or  the  mar- 
gin provisions  of  title  m.  But  these 
provisions  have  absolutely  no  impact 
on  farmers.  They  deal  solely  with  mar- 
gins on  stock  index  futures,  index  par- 
ticipations, swaps,  and  hybrid  securi- 
ties. They  deal  with  financial  instru- 
ments, not  agricultural  commodities. 

That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make 
very  strongly. 

A  lot  of  people  talk  about  just  a  turf 
battle  on  this  between  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. It  is  not  that.  I  am  not  interested 
in  wasting  time  on  turf  battles.  Agri- 
cultural commodities  are  their  busi- 
ness. Financial  instruments  and  hybrid 
securities  are  the  business  of  the  Bank- 
ing Conmiittee.  I  make  the  point  very 
strongly  that  our  staff,  our  people,  are 
hired  on  that  committee  to  deal  with 
those  kinds  of  instruments.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  all  of  the  details  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  business, 
nor  should  I.  Their  staff  is  hired  be- 
cause they  are  experts  in  the  area  of 
agricultural  products,  and  dealing  with 
futures.  We  are  not.  That  kind  of  sepa- 
ration needs  to  be  made.  The  expertise 
is  not  there. 

We  have  plenty  of  testimony  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Conmiittee 
baa  already  talked  about,  and  letters 
from  various  groups  that  talk  about 
how  this  is  hurting  our  financial  insti- 
tutions. The  last  thing  we  need  right 
now  in  this  financial  crisis  with  the 
S&L's  and  problems  with  the  banks  is 
legislation  that  further  hampers  our  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

So  again  I  want  to  be  very  repeti- 
tious and  indicate  that  our  concern  on 
the  Banking  Committee  is  dealing  with 
financial  instruments,  not  agricultural 
commodities.  I  must  say  how  very  dis- 
appointed I  am  that  we  cannot  make 
that  separation  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  out  on  the  floor  making  these 
points,  because  for  several  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  separate  financial 
instruments  firom  commodities  and  ap- 
parently have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
The  CFTC  does  not  seem  to  want  to 


keep  their  hands  off  financial  instru- 
ments. 

At  la  Banking  Committee  hearing 
just  yiesterday.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Greenspan  and  Treasury  Under- 
secreltry  Glauber  both  said  that  title 
m  do(  IS  not  affect  farmers.  Even  Wendy 
Gram]  n.  Chairman  of  the  CFTC  did  not 
disagi  Be  that  title  does  not  affect  farm- 
ers. T  lerefore,  amendments  to  improve 
title  n  would  not  affect  farmers  ei- 
ther. 

Aga  n  I  soimd  like  a  broken  record, 
but  I :  lope  some  of  the  staff  Members  of 
my  doUeagues  will  get  that  point 
straigfit.  They  may  still  not  agree  with 
these  changes  that  are  proposed  but 
they  ^ould  not  buy  the  argument  from 
farm  |  roups  that  changing  title  m  has 
anyth  ng  to  do  with  farmers.  It  does 
not.  ^  0  matter  how  many  times  I  have 
to  reiieat  it.  The  Ag  Committee  has 
done  i  I  good  job  on  title  I  and  title  n. 
We  ar  5  in  favor  of  those.  I  wish  the  Ag 
Conut  ittee  would  recogmlze  where  they 
are  ii  trading  into  financial  products 
and  \H  willing  to  come  to  a  reasonable 
comppomise. 

The  third  issue  which  is  important  to 
emphasize  at  the  outset  of  this  debate 
is  thd  breadth  and  depth  of  concern 
that  Has  been  expressed  about  the  ef- 
fects j>f  title  m.  With  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  CFTC,  every  one  of  this 
coimtry's  principal  financial  regulators 
has  written  or  testified  that  the  lan- 
guage In  title  m  of  S.  207  will  do  irrep- 
arably harm  to  our  capital  markets. 

are  we  being  stampeded  into 
this  obmpromlse  by  Treasury  and  the 
CFTC  When  all  of  the  other  major  regu- 
lators disagree?  Three  out  of  four,  yes- 
terday, testified  to  that.  S.  207  will  do 
irreparable  harm  to  our  capital  mar- 
kets. Again  we  continue  down  this 
path. 

This  list  includes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Curreicy,  and  the  FDIC.  Again,  the 
Feden  J  Reserve,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
changi !  Commission,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Cirrency,  and  FDIC  say  it  will  do 
Irrepa'able  harm  for  our  capital  mar- 
kets. The  CFTC  does  not  agree.  Yet  we 
are  gcdng  to  continue  on  this  path  with 
no  cooperation  from  the  CFTC  in  re- 
solving this  problem  of  financial  in- 
struments and  hybrid  securities  and 
intly  no  cooperation  fi-om  the  Ag 
Ittee  willing  to  look  at  the  fact 
lere  is  some  expertise  in  flnan- 
struments  on  the  Banking  Com- 
that  does  not  exist  in  the  Ag 
Ittee.  We  are  not  interfering 
with  ttle  I  or  title  U.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  interfere.  I  wish  the 
Ag  Committee  would  take  the  same  at- 
titude; as  far  as  financial  instruments 
are  concerned. 

For  example.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man I  Ian  Greenspan  has  written  three 
letten  and  just  yesterday  testified  be- 
fore tie  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

To  q  note  Chairman  Greenspan: 
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At  this 
sent  that 


Record, 
Box 


Hon.  TlM( 
Committee 


Clearly,  these  provisions  of  the  CEA  are  in 
need  of  repair.  *  *  •  However,  the  approach 
taken  by  ^  207  will  continue  to  preserve  Im- 
pediments to  innovation  in  hybrids  and  risk- 
management  products  and  may  well  forestall 
developmeats  in  swap  markets  that  could  re- 
duce systefiic  risk. 

point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
la  letter  of  April  15,  1991,  fl-om 
Chairman  Greenspan  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ord^ed    to    be    printed    in    the 
follows: 

OF  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC.  April  15. 1991. 
E.  WiRTH, 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, UlS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  SEiiATOR:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  April  12 1 1991.  requesting  my  views  on  two 
proposed  alternatives  to  the  exclusivity  jhto- 
vlsions  of  S.  207  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
One  alternative  was  transmitted  by  Chair- 
man Gran^m  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by  letter 
dated  April  9,  1991  ("CFTC  Alternative")  and 
the  other  41tematlve  accompanied  your  let- 
ter to  me  if  April  12,  1991  ("Bond-Wlrth  Al- 
ternative"! 

Under  the  current  approach  to  the  imple- 
mentation pf  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
("CEA"),  Instruments  with  elements  of  futu- 
rity may  be  considered  to  be  futures  con- 
tracts and  iherefore  required  to  be  traded  on 
futures  exdhanges.  This  approach  has  led  to 
confusion  tn  flnancial  markets  and  Involve- 
ment of  th9  courts,  of  which  the  situation  in- 
volving Index  participations  Is  a  good  exam- 
ple. The  developers  of  new  financial  instru- 
ments—including risk-shifting  products — are 
responding! to  jiercelved  economic  needs,  but 
uncertainty  about  the  treatment  of  new  fi- 
nancial Inspruments  under  the  CEA  tends  to 
discourage  I  such  efforts  and  to  give  an  edge 
to  flnancial  centers  abroad. 

As  I  hav^  previously  Indicated,  S.  207,  aa 
passed  by  tihe  Agriculture  Committee,  would 
continue  td  preserve  impediments  to  innova- 
tion in  hybrid's  and  risk  management  prod- 
ucts and  would  forestall  developments  in 
swap  markets  that  could  reduce  systemic 
risk.  The  axemptlve  authority  given  to  the 
Commodlts  Futures  Trading  Conunlsslon 
("CFTC")  under  this  bill  is  narrow  and  in 
some  cases  would  prohibit  the  CFTC  (Tom 
making  appropriate  exemptions.  The  hearing 
requlreme^  could  lead  to  a  cumbersome  ex- 
emptlve  process  which  Itself  would  pose  an 
obstacle  tq  innovation.  Further,  the  use  of 
regulatory  I  exemptions  once  granted,  itself 
creates  unaertalnty,  as  they  may  be  revoked 
at  a  future  Jdate. 

In  my  view,  the  approach  taken  by  the 
CFTC  Alternative  generally  addresses  the 
difficulties! created  by  the  exclusivity  provi- 
sions of  the  CEA  more  effectively  than  the 
provisions  ^f  the  Agriculture  Committee  ver- 
sion. Neve^heless,  it  continues  to  rely  on 
discretional^,  and  potentially  restrictive  ex- 
emptlve  procedures  for  dealing  with  swaiw 
and  bank  deposits  rather  than  the  exclusion- 
ary approach  of  the  Bond-Wlrth  Alternative. 
Further,  it  does  not  address  lending  trans- 
actions at  ill. 

The  Boni-Wirth  Alternative,  on  the  other 
hand,  exclides  certain  swap  transactions  as 
well  as  ce:'taln  deposit  and  lending  trans- 
actions troti  the  coverage  of  the  CEA  alto- 
gether,  thiis  avoiding  problems  that  may 
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arise  teom  a  cumbersome  exemptive  process 
and  the  potential  for  revocation  of  any  ex- 
emptions that  may  be  granted  for  these 
transactions.  It  also  would  provide  the  CFTC 
with  broader  discretionary  authority  to  ex- 
empt any  instrument  if  the  CFTC  determines 
the  exemption  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  The  approach  taken  by  the  Bond- 
Wirth  Alternative  goes  further  than  the 
CFTC  Altnerative  to  alleviate  the  difficul- 
ties for  the  financial  markets  created  by  the 
provisions  of  the  CEIA,  and  therefore  is  in  our 
Judgment  preferable,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  swaps,  bank  deposits  and  lending  in- 
struments. The  exclusion  approach  also 
would  remove  possible  conflicts  in  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  that  might  arise  ftxsm 
continued  CFTC  jurisdiction  over  swaps.  At 
the  same  time,  the  limitations  on  the  exclu- 
sions ensure  that  these  transactions  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  oversight  or  are  limited  to 
sophisticated  investors. 

I  hope  you  And  these  comments  to  be  help- 
ful. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Greenspan. 

Mr.  GARN.  Should  we  not  be  con- 
cerned, or  even  alarmed,  when  the 
agencies  we  have  entrusted  with 
overseeing  our  capital  markets,  those 
with  the  expertise  to  properly  address 
these  highly  complex  and  difficult  is- 
sues, tell  us  that  action  we  might  take 
could  Impede  the  efficient  and  effective 
functioning  of  the  capital  markets? 
Are  are  going  to  ignore  these  expert 
witnesses? 

Even  more  Importantly  is  that  the 
users  of  the  capital  markets  have  ex- 
pressed these  same  concerns.  This  in- 
cludes the  secui^ties  industry,  the 
banking  industry.  Government-spon- 
sored enterprises,  such  as  Fannie  Mae 
sind  Freddie  Mac,  the  legal  conununity 
and  the  corporate  community.  This  is 
not  a  narrow  or  parochial  group  of 
players.  It  is  broad-based  and  cuts 
across  industries. 

In  fact,  many  of  these  entities  oper- 
ate In  both  the  securities  and  futures 
markets,  so  they  do  not  have  a  vested 
interest  in  choosing  one  market  over 
another.  These  are  the  market  partici- 
pants who  are  most  directly  affected  by 
what  we  do,  and  who  have  the  best  un- 
derstanding of  the  practical  ramifica- 
tions of  the  changes  that  would  be 
wrought  by  title  IH. 

I  think  the  best  discussion  of  these 
issues  was  that  provided  by  Mary 
Schapiro.  Ms.  Schaplro  is  currently  a 
Commissioner  of  the  SEC  and  was  for- 
merly counsel  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
CFTC  and  general  counsel  of  the  Fu- 
tures Industry  Association.  She  obvi- 
ously has  a  unique  background,  and 
probably  is  in  a  better  position  than 
about  anyone  to  understand  these  is- 
sues. She  notes  that  "whatever  it  mer- 
its for  the  regulation  of  futures  con- 
tracts, I  believe  that  the  exclusivity 
clause  of  the  CEIA.  is  doing  damage  to 
the  capital-raising  ability  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  her  letter  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SECinUTIES  AND 
EXCHANOE  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  DC,  AprU  5, 1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Securities, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  I  am  writing  as  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  former  staff  member  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
("CFTC")  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Fu- 
tures Industry  Association,  to  express  my 
concerns  with  Title  III  of  S.  207. 1  do  so  sepa- 
rately because  I  would  like  it  to  be  clear 
that  my  concerns  arise  not  out  of  any  issue 
of  jurisdiction  or  prior  debates  which  have 
been  characterized  as  turf  wars;  rather, 
given  my  exi)erience  with  both  futures  and 
securities  markets,  I  believe  it  is  Important 
that  I  express  my  views  on  the  implications 
of  S.  207  for  the  securities  markets  specifi- 
cally, and  the  capital  markets  in  general. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  whatever 
its  merits  for  the  regulation  of  futures  con- 
tracts, I  believe  that  the  exclusivity  clause 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  is  doing 
damage  to  the  capital-raising  ability  of  US 
corporations.  Quite  simply,  the  exclusivity 
clause  deprives  US  corporations  of  needed 
flexibility  in  designing  their  capital  instru- 
ments, and  hurts  US  investors,  particularly 
retail  investors,  by  denying  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Invest  in  the  financial  instruments 
of  their  choice. 

The  effects  of  the  exclusivity  clause  are 
even  more  troubling  because  these  effects 
were  neither  contemplated  nor  intended 
when  the  exclusivity  clause  was  first  drafted. 
For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
efforts  to  limit  the  Impact  of  the  exclusivity 
clause  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  are 
to  be  commended.  The  exclusivity  clause, 
contained  in  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  Act  of  1974,  that  created  the 
CFTC  and  introduced  the  modem  scheme  of 
regulation,  was  an  important  provision  with 
two  primary  punwses.  The  first  was  to  en- 
sure that  conunodlty  futures  contracts  such 
as  silver,  copper,  sugar  and  cocoa  traded  on 
exchanges  would  be  regulated  to  the  same 
extent  as  other,  already  regulated,  exchange 
traded  futures  such  as  wheat  or  soybeans. 
Prior  to  the  1974  amendments,  a  rather  curi- 
ous situation  had  developed  in  which  a  grow- 
ing number  of  nonregulated  futures  con- 
tracts traded  alongside  of  regulated  futures 
contracts.  Congress  sought  to  remedy  this 
anomalous  situation  by  bringing  exchange- 
traded  futures  under  the  CFTC  umbrella. 

The  second  principal  reason  for  enactment 
of  the  exclusivity  provision  was  to  protect 
exchange-traded  futures  from  interference 
by  state  regulations  and  the  potentially  ad- 
verse and  costly  impact  of  compliance  with 
51  different  regulatory  schemes.  Congress 
recognized  and  repeatedly  reaffirmed  the 
value  of  a  nationally  uniform  body  of  stand- 
ards governing  futures  trading  coupled  with 
state  antil^ud  enforcement. 

Giving  effect  to  these  two  purposes  has 
been  extremely  important  to  the  successful 
development  of  the  futures  markets.  Pre- 
emption of  state  law.  with  the  very  wise 
carve-out  for  state  antifTaud  provisions,  has 
likely  saved  the  futures  exchanges,  and  fi- 
nancial intermediaries,  enormous  sums  of 
money.  In  addition,  the  credibility,  safety 
and  soundness  of  transactions  on  futures  ex- 
changes have  been  promoted  and  enhanced 
by  the  inclusion  of  all  types  of  exchange- 


traded  futures  contracts  under  the  umbrella 
of  federal  regulations.  I  believe  that  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  U.S.  futures  markets 
since  enactment  of  the  1974  law  is  testament 
to  the  salutary  effect  of  comprehensive  regu- 
lation. Indeed  an  increase  of  nearly  800%  in 
transaction  volume  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible if  institutional  users  did  not  have  con- 
fidence in  these  markets — confidence  that  I 
believe  is  bom  of  a  belief  that  the  markets 
are  comprehensively  regulated. 

As  the  sex:;  savings  clause  demonstrates, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  exclusiv- 
ity provision  was  intended  or  should  be  used 
to  prevent  securities  products  from  trading 
on  regulated  securities  exchanges  or  to  pre- 
vent institutions  ftx>m  utilizing  swaps  and 
other  legitimate  Instruments  specifically 
tailored  to  their  needs.  This  Committee  and 
the  CFTC  have  rightly  recognized  that  the 
exclusivity  i>rovlslon  now  Impedes  the  devel- 
opment of  useful,  Innovative  financial  prod- 
ucts. Unfortunately,  the  proposed  solution 
does  not  address  the  problem  and,  indeed, 
makes  matters  worse. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  exclusivity 
clause  in  today's  markets  is  well  recognized: 
it  requires  that  all  instruments  (even  securi- 
ties) with  elements  of  futurity  be  treated  as 
futures  contracts  and  therefore  required  to 
be  traded  on  designated  contract  markets  or 
futures  exchanges.  As  Chairman  Greenspan 
has  pointed  out,  the  potential  for  the  strict 
application  of  this  principle  has  led  to  confu- 
sion in  financial  markets  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  courts,  which  in  turn  has  dis- 
couraged efforts  to  develop  new  and  innova- 
tive Instruments. 

The  50%  value  test  proposed  by  S.  207  seeks 
to  utilize  a  simple,  seemingly  objective  cal- 
culation to  determine  when  an  Instrument  is 
a  security  or  a  future.  In  reality,  however,  a 
S0%  value  test  is  not  a  useful  or  objective 
measure  because  various  arbiters  can  meas- 
ure the  value  of  different  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment in  a  variety  of  ways  based  on  different 
sets  of  assumptions.  More  Importantly,  cer- 
tain products,  such  as  equity  hybrid  instru- 
ments, simply  cannot  be  broken  into  intel- 
lectually distinct  pieces  that  can  then  be 
valued  separately.  As  a  result,  the  percent- 
age test  effectively  guarantees  that  no  new 
equity  hybrid  product  will  be  able  to  trade. 
Further,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  test  re- 
duces the  risk  that  there  will  be  litigation 
over  each  new  hybrid  product.  Hence,  the 
chilling  effect  of  the  exclusivity  clause  will 
remain  Intact. 

But,  there  is  a  further  structural  problem: 
if  a  securities  exchange  trades  a  product  that 
the  SEC  has  approved  as  a  security  and  that 
exchange  is  sued  on  the  grounds  that  the 
product  has  more  than  50%  of  its  value  de- 
rived from  a  commodity,  a  court  will  not  ac- 
cord the  SEC  any  deference  for  its  deter- 
mination because  the  S£X^  will  be  interpret- 
ing a  commodities  and  not  a  securities  stat- 
ute. Rather,  the  CFTC  likely  will  be  asked 
for  its  view,  and  the  CFTC  will  be  accorded 
deference.  In  effect,  the  CFTC  replaces  the 
SEC  as  the  agency  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  security.  Thus,  the  chances 
that  the  Innovators  in  our  marketplaces  will 
risk  the  introduction  of  new  hybrid  equity 
instruments  are  very  small.  That  would  be  a 
very  tragic  and  costly  result. 

Rather  than  employing  an  imprecise  and 
perhaps  unworkable  exemptive  test,  I  believe 
the  best  approach  would  be  one  that  permits 
hybrid  financial  instruments  to  trade  on  ei- 
ther type  of  exchange.  So  long  as  the  mar- 
kets are  regulated,  and  the  public  is  pro- 
tected. It  is  hard  for  me  to  discern  any  legiti- 
mate reason  not  to  allow  the  exchanges  and 
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the  retrulAted  over-the-counter  market  to 
fOlly  develop  new  products  that  meet  the 
needs  of  investors.  Let  the  SEC  approve  hy- 
brid products  for  securities  exchanges  and 
let  the  CPTC  approve  hybrid  products  for  fu- 
tures exchanges,  and  I  believe  we  will  see 
that  the  ingenuity  and  variety  of  new  instru- 
ments will  enhance  and  enrich  our  capital 
markets. 

S.  207  also  has  the  potential  to  dramati- 
cally impact  the  swaps  market.  The  same 
fundamental  problem  created  by  the  exemp- 
tive  authority  for  hybrids  flows  through  the 
exemptive  authority  that  S.  207  grants  the 
CPTC  in  dealing  with  the  swaps  markets  and 
even  some  banking  products,  such  as  demand 
deposits.  Swape  and  banking  products  have 
never  before  been  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  CFTC  or  dependent  for  their  continued 
existence  on  an  exemption  fix>m  the  CFTC. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  CFTC 
has  tremendous  Institutional  experience  reg- 
ulating the  futures  markets  and  in  exercis- 
ing reasoned  and  sound  judgment  over  the 
areas  under  their  existing  authority.  But,  I 
do  not  believe  that  expertise  extends  to  the 
swaps  or  banking  industries,  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  any  logic  in  doing  so. 

Finally,  the  limitations  of  S.  207  on  Index 
Participations  ("IPs")  lack  any  grounding  at 
all  in  logic.  The  bill  would  deem  all  index 
participations  to  be  futures  and  then  would 
exempt  tronx  CFTC  regulation  only  the  eight 
IPs  that  were  approved  or  pending  before  De- 
cember 31,  1991.  There  are  three  fundamental 
problems  with  this:  First,  three  of  the 
"grandfathered"  IPs  are  based  on  the  S&P 
500  index.  S&P  has  an  exclusive  licensing 
agreement  for  S&P  500  futures  with  the  Chi- 
cago Mercantile  Exchange.  Thus,  if  an  IP  is 
defined  as  a  future,  an  IP  on  the  S&P  cannot 
trade.  Second,  all  non-grandfathered  IPs  pro- 
posed by  any  other  securities  exchanges  or 
based  upon  any  other  indices  would  be  pro- 
hibited. The  logic  of  this  escapes  me.  If  it  is 
good  for  the  public  to  be  able  to  trade  an  IP 
at  the  AMEX,  why  not  also  at  the  Pacific 
Stock  Exchange?  If  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  allow  trading  of  an  IP  based  on  a 
grandfathered  Index,  such  as  the  NYSE  Com- 
posite, why  isn't  it  equally  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  allow  trading  of  an  IP  on  other  in- 
dexes, such  as  the  Value  Line  Average  or  the 
Nikkei?  Third,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  leg- 
islation would  permit  any  modifications  to 
the  grandfathered  IPs.  These  are  not  results 
driven  by  solid,  reasoned  public  policy  but 
rather  by  political  compromise  grounded  in 
protectionism.  The  public  is  clearly  the  loser 
as  it  is  deprived  of  the  ability  to  trade  IPs. 
I  believe  a  better  result  would  be  to  exempt 
all  index  participations  firem  CFTC  regula- 
tion. 

This  Conunlttee,  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC 
share  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  main- 
taining the  efficiency,  soundness  and  com- 
petitiveness of  the  US  markets  for  futures 
and  securities.  These  provisions,  however 
well  intentioned,  do  not  achieve  those  pur- 
poses and  indeed  will  handicap  our  markets 
fiar  into  the  future.  It  is  vitally  Important 
that  the  full  significance  and  potential  im- 
pact of  this  bill  be  understood  before  It  be- 
comes law.  Hearings  should  be  held  to  ana- 
lyse these  issues  and  enable  the  Congress  to 
explore  fully  the  ramifications  of  this  bill. 
Once  done.  I  am  certain  that  we  will  see  that 
some  basic  changes  need  to  be  made  to  Title 
in  in  order  to  best  serve  the  public  interest. 
In  any  event,  the  SEC  sUnds  ready,  as  al- 
ways, to  work  with  you  to  develop  alter- 
native solutions  to  the  problems  created  by 
the  exclusivity  clause. 


Sincerely, 

Mart  L.  Schapiro, 

CommissioneT. 

Mr.  bARN.  Mr.  President,  the  fourth 
obsenation  I  would  make  is  that  we 
shoula  not  even  be  here.  These  are  ob- 
viously highly  technical  and  complex 
issues  1  which  are  difficult  for  Members 
to  understand,  and  which  are  going  to 
be  difftcult  to  discuss  here  on  the  floor. 
The  oeople  who  should  be  resolving 
these  tinds  of  jurlsdlctlonai  questions 
are  th  (  expert  agencies. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  they  have 
not  b«en  able  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment [among  themselves.  There  cer- 
tainly! is  precedent.  In  1982,  then  Chair- 
men Shad  and  Johnson  resolved  a  simi- 
lar, ttough  less  important,  jurisdic- 
tional i  dispute,  which  was  promptly 
by  Congress, 
its  simply  that  Congress  has 
|t  enough  pressure  on  the  Inter- 
'tles  to  come  to  a  reasonable, 
le  division  of  responsibilities, 
lars  ago,  when  the  disagreement 
between  the  SEC  and  CFTC  over  index 
participations  first  began  brewing,  I 
wrote  b.  letter  to  both  agencies  urging 
them  to  resolve  their  differences  ami- 
cably 4nd  avoid  unnecessary  and  coim- 
terproiuctlve  litigation.  I  did  not  have 
a  preference  how  they  carved  up  the 
regulatory  pie,  just  that  they  elimi- 
nated jthe  uncertainty  in  the  market- 
place, piemember  that  was  2  years  ago. 
This  is|  not  a  new  issue. 

Obvlfcusly,  my  advice  was  not  heeded 
and  th|it  of  other  Members  of  this  body 
was  ni)t  heeded.  Maybe  the  outcome 
would  jbe  different  If  every  Member  of 
this  body,  especially  those  who  do  not 
want  to  vote  on  this  issue,  wrote  to  the 
Treasury  Secretary  and  the  Chairmen 
of  the  (Federal  Reserve,  SEC  and  CFTC 
telllngi  them  they  wanted  them  to 
reach  A  consensus  view. 

Mr.  ]  »resident,  while  this  may  appear 
to  be  3imply  a  case  of  jurisdictional 
squabljling,  as  I  noted  at  the  outset, 
much  nore  is  at  stake.  This  was  ac- 
knowl4  dged  by  each  of  the  witnesses  at 
yestenay's  Banking  Committee  hear- 
ing. 

How(  ver.  to  put  these  issues  in  the 
proper  context,  I  think  it  is  useful  to 
provid(  a  brief  history  of  the  division 
of  jurl  sdictional  responsibilities,  and 
how  W5  got  where  we  are  today.  Vir- 
tually 111  the  problems  that  have  aris- 
en und  sr  current  law,  and  with  Title  m 
of  S.  a  7,  can  be  traced  to  the  exclusiv- 
ity cla  ise  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act. 

The  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commi  Bsion  was  created  in  1974.  At 
that  tl  ne,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commpsion  had  been  in  existence  for 
40  years.  The  exclusivity  clause,  which 
was  contained  in  the  CFTC  Act  of  1974, 
was  no  t  Intended  to  give  the  CFTC  ex- 
pansiv(  jurisdiction  over  financial 
markeis.  There  were  two  specific  and 
limite4  reasons  for  grivlng  the  CFTC  ex- 
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elusive  juiisdlctlon  over  commodity  fu- 
tures.       I 

The  first  was  to  correct  the  anomaly 
that  had  p:«sulted  In  some  commodity 
futures  \^hlch  were  traded  on  ex- 
changes, ^ch  as  silver  and  gold,  be  tree 
fi-om  an*  regulation,  while  others 
which  we^e  also  traded  on  exchanges, 
such  as  wheat  and  soybeans,  were  sub- 
ject to  regulation.  The  second  reason 
for  the  exclusivity  clause  was  to  pre- 
clude the  States  from  establishing  50 
different  jregulatory  schemes  for  ex- 
change-trided  ftitures. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  CFTC 
Act  drives  home  the  point  that  Con- 
gress never  intended  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  CFTC  to  range  beyond  commodity 
futures  tfaded  on  futures  exchanges, 
and  certainly  not  to  spill  over  into  the 
securities  markets. 

I  quote  from  the  committee  report 
accompantrlng  passage  of  the  CFTC 
Act: 

While  the  Committee  did  wish  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  fcFTC  to  be  exclusive  with  regard 
to  the  trading  of  futures  or  organized  con- 
tract mark!  its,  it  did  not  wish  to  infringe  on 
the  jurisdic  tion  of  the  SEC  or  other  Gksvem- 
ment  agenc  es. 

The  rep(  rt  goes  on  to  say: 

Likewise,  the  Committee  believes  that  reg- 
ulation by  t  he  Commission  of  transactions  In 
the  speclfiejd  financial  instruments  (i.e.,  se- 
curity warrants,  security  rights,  resales  of 
installment)  loan  contracts,  repurchase  op- 
tions, goveCnment  securities,  mortgages  and 
mortgage  purchase  commitments),  which  are 
generally  bf  tween  banks  and  other  sophisti- 
cated instioutional  participants,  is  unneces- 
sary, unles*  executed  on  a  formally  orga- 
nized futureJB  exchange. 

Thus,  thie  legislative  history  is  abso- 
lutely cle«.r  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend for  tl\e  CFTC  to  tread  upon  the  ju- 
risdiction |of  the  SEC  or  other  agencies 
like  the  banking  regulators,  nor  regu- 
late trans  a,ctions,  such  as  swaps,  be- 
tween SOI  hlsticated  institutional  in- 
vestors. 

However,  since  that  time,  a  few 
courts  and  the  CFTC  have  interpreted 
the  exclusivity  clause  in  an  overly  ex- 
pansive m  inner  which  has  called  into 
question  t|ie  regulatory  scheme  appli- 
cable to  a  wide  range  of  financial  prod- 
ucts, Including  securities,  banking 
transactions,  insurance  products  and 
private  ag]  -eements. 

This  is  largely  because  of  recent 
CFTC  Inte  -pretations  and  a  single  Fed- 
eral appea  s  court  decision  which  basi- 
cally Stat  id  that  any  product  which 
has  an  element  of  futurity  will  be 
deemed  a  contract  of  sale  for  future  de- 
livery, and  thus,  according  to  the  com- 
modity laWs,  have  to  be  traded  on  a  fu- 
tures exchi  mge. 

As  Chaliinan  Greenspan  has  noted, 
this  readl:ig  of  the  CEA  has  adverse 
consequences  for  U.S.  financial  mar- 
kets. It  af  ects  the  multitrlllion-dollar 
swaps  and  index  options  markets,  fi- 
nancial institution  depository  ac- 
counts, ani  innovative  financial  prod- 
ucts which  have  not  yet  been  invented. 
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Therefore,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  resolve  the  problems  stemming 
from  the  exclusivity  provision  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  and  the 
overly  expansive  readings  of  that  stat- 
ute by  the  courts.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, rather  than  resolve  the  jurisdic- 
tional problem,  title  m  of  S.  207  exac- 
erbates it. 

At  best,  these  provisions  codify  the 
current  overreaching  interpretations  of 
the  scope  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  At  worst,  they  may  grant  the 
CFTC  authority  over  a  broad  range  of 
securities  and  banking  products. 

This  is  unacceptable.  These  provi- 
sions of  title  m  must  be  substantially 
revised.  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
a  number  of  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  to  accomplish  that  goal.  While 
I  have  no  qualms  with  CFTC  regulation 
of  the  futures  markets,  nor  with  the 
handling  of  the  margins  question,  I  op- 
pose creating  a  new  layer  of  regulation 
for  banking  and  securities  products. 

We  should  make  absolutely  clear 
that  the  CEA  does  not  apply  to,  and 
the  CFTC  has  no  Jurisdiction  over,  de- 
mand deposits,  time  deposits  or  trans- 
actions accounts  which  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  nor  index  options,  nor 
swaps,  nor  insurance  products  regu- 
lated by  the  States,  nor  similar  finan- 
cial transactions  other  than  those  con- 
ducted on  an  organized  futures  ex- 
change. This  approach  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  congressional  intent 
underlying  creation  of  the  CFTC  in 
1974. 

Does  anyone  in  this  body  believe  that 
the  CFTC  should  be  able  to  decide 
whether  certain  securities  are  able  to 
be  traded  on  a  securities  exchange?  Or 
that  the  CFTC  should  have  Jurisdiction 
over  bank  depository  instruments?  Or 
over  arms-length  financial  agreements 
entered  into  by  two  institutional  inves- 
tors, such  as  a  bank  and  a  pension 
fund?  Or  over  certain  annuities  offered 
by  insurance  companies? 

The  drafters  of  8.207  are  obviously 
operating  under  those  misconceptions, 
because  the  language  currently  in  the 
bill  is  so  broad  as  to  give  the  CFTC  au- 
thority to  regulate  such  products  or 
transactions.  While  I  do  not  object  to 
the  CFTC  regulating  the  commodity 
futures  markets,  I  do  not  believe  they, 
or  the  Agriculture  Committee,  should 
be  overseeing  banking,  securities,  in- 
surance, and  housing.  We  have  no  de- 
sire on  the  Banking  Committee  to  in- 
trude on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Agri- 
culture Conmiittee. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  made 
that  the  CFTC  is  actually  ceding  Juris- 
diction under  S.207.  That  argiunent  is 
only  true  if  you  accept  that  the  CFTC 
currently  has  statutory  authority  to 
regulate  the  financial  universe.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  accepts  that  notion. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  hybrid 
products,  those  which  are  not  clearly 
securities  or  futures,  we  should  craft  a 
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regulatory  structure  which  promotes 
competition  and  encourages  product 
innovation.  Title  m  of  S.207  fails  on 
both  accounts.  As  Chairman  Greenspan 
has  noted,  the  test  is  "arbitrary"  and 
could  "yield  anomalous  results  for 
similarly  structured  instruments." 

I  submit  that  if  all  interested  parties 
are  truly  interested  in  resolving  the 
problems  raised  by  the  exclusivity  pro- 
vision in  a  reasonable,  rational  and  re- 
sponsible manner,  we  can  do  so  very 
quickly. 

Very  simply,  the  regulatory  struc- 
ture should  provide  that  if  the  CFTC 
authorizes  a  hybrid  product  for  trading 
on  a  futures  exchange,  it  should  be  able 
to  trade  there.  And  if  the  SEC  author- 
izes a  hybrid  product  to  trade  on  a  se- 
curities exchange,  it  can  trade  there.  If 
both  agencies  want  to  authorize  simi- 
lar products  for  trading,  then  the  mar- 
ketplace will  be  the  ultimate  deter- 
minant. 

It  is  a  two  way  street,  and  it  is  com- 
petition at  its  best.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  sit  down  with  Senator  Leahy,  Sen- 
ator RiEOLE.  Senator  Dixon.  Senator 
Bond,  Senator  Wirth.  Senator  Gramm. 
and  any  other  interested  party  to  try 
to  achieve  a  truly  responsible  solution 
to  this  Issue. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  my  position  very  clear.  The  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  done  a  good  Job 
on  title  I  and  title  U.  It  is  long  overdue 
to  have  a  reauthorization  of  CFTC. 
That  farm  group  certainly  should  push 
for  passage.  All  of  the  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  that  I  am  aware  of 
feel  very  strongly  about  that.  Again 
our  problem  is  with  certain  parts  of 
title  m  which  I  think  Bond-Wirth 
would  correct,  or  some  other  accommo- 
dation if  that  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Senate. 

But  we  simply  must  have  an  under- 
standing of  this  separation  between  ag- 
riculture products  and  commodities  fu- 
tures and  banking  products.  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough  after  17  years  on 
that  Banking  Committee,  and  what 
this  country  is  going  through,  the  dis- 
astrous losses  that  we  have  suffered  in 
the  S&L's  and  potential  losses  in  the 
banking  industry,  rather  than  doing 
something — and  that  certainly  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  chairman  or  anyone 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  do 
that,  not  in  any  way  whatsoever.  But 
the  language  in  title  m,  when  you 
have  all  these  regulators  except  one 
testify  that  it  will  harm  the  capital 
markets  and  hurt  the  banking  indus- 
try. I  do  not  know  why  we  are  here.  I 
do  not  know  why  we  are  out  here  on 
the  floor  and  why  we  do  not  sit  down 
and  resolve  that,  not  as  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute;  that  makes  no  difference  to 
me. 

But  I  cannot  sit  back  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee  and  have  a  law 
{Missed  that  does  that  harm,  or  even  the 
potential  for  that  harm.  So  I  am  a  lit- 
tle bit  puzzled  as  to  why  we  are  here  on 


the  floor  and  why  we  cannot  sit  down 
and  resolve  this  rather  than  going 
down  the  path  of  following  one  regu- 
lator to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  fi- 
nancial institution  regulator. 

Their  testimony  is  very  pointed,  very 
specific,  and  very  damaging.  So  I  would 
appeal  to  all  those  involved  after  2 
years  of  this  struggle,  let  us  recognize 
that  overwhelmingly  we  all  agree  on 
title  I  and  title  n,  and  make  the 
changes  in  title  ni  that  we  can  all  be 
happy  with  and  not  have  the  unin- 
tended impact  of  causing  further  dam- 
age to  the  banking  institutions  and  se- 
curities firms  of  this  country. 

(Mr.  HEFLIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
we  are  not  debating  the  banking  bill. 
We  are  debating  an  agriculture  bill  and 
the  Conunodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission. 

I  will  allow  the  Banking  Committee 
and  others,  as  they  should,  to  use  their 
expertise  to  oversee  the  banking  com- 
munity as  they  always  have.  But  I 
want  to  try  to  make  sure  that  what  we 
see  in  the  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  whether  it 
is  commodities  futures  or  anything 
else,  is  handled  very  well. 

I  will  not  speak  to  whatever  situa- 
tion the  banking  industry  finds  itself 
in  today,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
avoiding  any  problems  in  the  area  of 
commodities  trading.  We  have  worked 
very,  very  hard  to  do  that  here  putting 
in  tough  regulations,  by  making  sure 
that  there  is  real  oversight.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  various  financial  mar- 
kets there  is  probably  a  wish  today 
that  there  had  been  that  same  kind  of 
tough  oversight  and  tough  mechanisms 
there.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  it  in  the  futures  area.  It  is  an  area 
where  every  Senator  can  make  up  his 
or  her  mind  and  vote  the  issue  up  or 
down  and  we  can  do  that  today. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS HEALTH-CARE  PERSON- 
NEL ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  44.  S.  675.  a  bill  regarding  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  ability 
to  recruit  and  retain  physicians  and 
dentists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  675)  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit 
and  retain  physicians  and  dentists  through 
increases  in  special  pay  authorities  and  to 
autborlce  collective  bargaining  over  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  health-care  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

(Purpose:  To  make  technic&l  corrections) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
Of  Senator  Cranston,  I  send  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy). 
for  Mr.  Cranston,  propoees  an  amendment 
numbered  65. 

Mr.  L£AHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  paffe  55,  line  14,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  55,  line  17,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  55.  line  20.  strike  out  "(0"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  iia^e  88,  line  11,  Insert  ",  respectively" 
before  the  period. 

On  paere  95,  line  2,  strike  out  "E^xpanded- 
duty"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Ezpanded- 
fUnctlon". 

On  pa^e  110,  line  10,  strike  out  "201"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "203". 

On  pa«e  134,  line  6,  strike  out  "and". 

On  pag'e  194,  line  8,  strike  out  "reitpec- 
tlvely."  and  lnse:.t  in  lieu  thereof  "respec- 
tively; and" 

On  page  134,  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
the  following  new  subclause: 

(E)  by  redesignating  section  5096  as  section 
8241. 

On  page  137,  line  5,  strike  out  "8270(f)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8201(0". 

On  page  137.  line  9.  strike  out  "8296"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8241". 

On  page  138,  In  the  matter  between  line  22 
and  line  23,  strike  out  "7001"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "7101". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  delighted  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  today  S.  675,  the  proposed 
Department  of  Veterans  Afl^airs 
Health-care  Personnel  Act  of  1991.  This 
measure,  which  I  introduced  on  March 
14,  1991,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sen- 
ators DeConcini,  Rockefeller,  Gra- 
ham. Akaka,  Specter,  Jeffords,  and 
DURENBEROER,  is  the  final  stage  in  an 
extended  process  dating  back  over  the 
last  several  years,  to  enact  legislation 
in  two  key  areas  involving  VA  health- 
care personnel — special  pay  for  VA 
physicians  and  dentists  and  labor  rela- 
tions matters  involving  VA  health-care 
personnel. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  measure— which  I  will 
refer  to  as  the  compromise  agree- 
ment— are  described  authoritatively  in 
an  explanatory  statement  developed  by 
the  two  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
which  I  wUl  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 


conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  will  pro- 
vide onjy  an  overview  of  the  two  key 
elementjB  of  the  bill  and  discuss  in  de- 
tail onl^  certain  specific  provisions. 

TTTLE  I-ItHE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS IHYSICIAN  AND  DENTIST  RECRUTTMENT 
AND  RO'ENTION  ACT  OF  1»1 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  this  measure, 
the  proposed  "Physician  and  Dentist 
Recruitjnent  and  Retention  Act  of 
1991",  reflects  my  and  others'  efforts 
over  tht  last  two  sessions  of  Congress 
to  reac$  the  goal  of  giving  VA's  Sec- 
retary and  Chief  Medical  Director  the 
tools  with  which  to  act  with  flexibility 
and  speid  In  setting  the  levels  of  i)ay 
for  phyiicians  and  dentists  that  I  be- 
lieve ar  5  necessary  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  VA  facilities  and 
the  hig  I  quality  of  care  that  the  Na- 
tion desires  VA  to  provide.  The  bill 
would  lubstantially  raise  the  upper 
limits  m  the  categorical  rates,  and 
total  amounts,  of  special  pay  for  VA 
physicians  and  dentists.  This  measure 
reflects  the  same  goal  as  the  commit- 
tee soutrht  to  achieve  in  the  Depart- 
Veterans  Affairs  Nurse  Pay 
Public  Law  101-366,  that  is, 
VA  tc  recruit  and  retain  high- 
Ifled  health-care  professionals, 
while  n|)t  paying  more  than  it  must  in 
order  tc  do  so. 

Mr.  P  'esident,  the  physician  and  den- 
tist paj  provisions  in  the  compromise 
agreement  rely  heavily  on  the  delibera- 
tions and  reconmiendations  of  a  VA 
task  force  report  which  is  part  of  the 
quadrennial  report  to  the  President  on 
the  adequacy  of  special  pay  for  physi- 
cians ai^d  dentists  submitted  to  the  Of- 
fice of  llanagement  and  Budget  on  Oc- 
tober lb,  1989,  as  required  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  96-322.  That 
task  force  report  relied  on  data  and 
recomnaendations  contained  in  a  study 
completed  by  a  private  Arm — the 
Klemm  Analysis  Group — with  which 
VA  had!  contracted  to  analyze  the  ade- 
quacy Q^  VA  physician  and  dentist  pay 
compared  to  the  compensation  of  those 
workinf  in  non-VA  facilities.  Building 
upon  tie  recommendations  contained 
In  thes*  reports,  the  committee  has  de- 
veloped a  bill  which  I  believe  will  en- 
able V.  I.  to  improve  the  recruitment 
and  re  ention  of  high-quality  physi- 
cians ai  id  dentists. 

Mr.  I  resident,  I  first  introduced  the 
bill's  p  lysician  and  dentist  pay  provi- 
sions ai  S.  2701  on  May  24,  1990.  S.  2701 
was  delved  in  substantial  part  from 
title  I  of  H.R.  4577  as  passed  by  the 
House  Df  Representatives  on  May  1, 
1990.  The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Commiitee  received  testimony  on  S. 
2701  anfl  H.R.  4557  at  its  June  14,  1990, 
hearing.  Based  on  the  testimony  and 
other  1]  Lformation,  I  nmde  certain  revi- 
sions t(  i  the  bill  which  were  adopted  by 
the  committee  at  its  June  28,  1990, 
meeting  and  incorporated  into  S.  2100, 
the  proposed  Veterans  Benefits  and 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1990,  as  re- 
ported ton  July  19. 
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Unfortuni  .tely,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  objections  of  Senators  on  the 
other  Bide  ( if  the  aisle  to  the  agent  or- 
ange and  c<irtain  other  provisions  con- 
tained in  S.  2100  prevented  the  Senate 
trom  considering  the  bill  before  the  end 
of  the  101st'  Congress  and  precluded  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  f^om  reaching  a  com- 
promise on  a  number  of  legislative  pro- 
posals, amo  ng  them  physician  and  den- 
tist special  pay.  On  January  15,  1991,  I 
Introduced  S.  127,  the  proposed  Veter- 
ans Benefits  and  Health-Care  Amend- 
ments of  1991,  which  include  the  same 
physician  dr  dentist  special  pay  provi- 
sions as  S.  2100  in  the  101st  Congress. 
Representa  ;ive  SONNY  Montgomery. 
chairman  df  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Conunittee  Introduced  H.R.  588  on 
January  23i  1991,  a  bill  which  in  large 
part  reflected  agreements  reached  in 
House-Senaite  negotiations  by  the  end 
of  the  lOlstj  Congress.  The  House  passed 
H.R.  593  b]H  a  vote  of  399  to  0  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1991.  On  March  14,  1991,  intro- 
duced S.  615,  cosponsored  by  Senators 
DeConcini,J  Rockefeller,  Graham, 
AKAKA,  Specter,  Jeffords,  and 
Durenber(3^,  the  final  Senate-House 
compromise  agreement  on  physician 
and  dentist:  special  pay. 

Mr.  Preeident,  I  acknowledge  the 
debt  that  tie  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  owes  in  the  crafting  of  the 
special  pay^  provisions  in  S.  2100  of  the 
101st  Congvess  and  in  the  compromise 
agreement  to  the  excellent  work  of  the 
House  Conpnittee  and  its  leadership. 
Chairman  J  Sonny  Montgomery  and 
ranking  minority  member  Bob  Stump. 
The  invaluable  work  done  by  the  House 
Committee  in  developing  title  I  of  H.R. 
4557  provided  a  strong  foundation  upon 
which  our  conunittee  could  build.  The 
committee  I  has  also  had  the  benefit  of 
numerous  comments  on  H.R.  4557  and 
S.  2701  firoin  affected  parties.  Finally, 
the  conuniitee  is  indebted  to  many  VA 
officials  fo^  their  outstanding  coopera- 
tion in  answering  numerous  inquiries 
and  providing  a  large  volume  of  tech- 
nical data.  JThe  provisions  contained  in 
S.  675  rellect  carefully  coordinated 
views  of  the  various  participants  and,  I 
think  represent  excellent  policy. 
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;  BACKGROUND  OF  VA  FIT-SICIAN 
AND  DENTIST  PAY 


Until  1915,  VA  physicians  and  den- 
tists were  paid  generally  in  accordance 
with  a  pay  schedule  that  applied  to 
most  Federal  employees.  During  that 
year,  legrlAation  derived  from  provi- 
sions I  authored  was  enacted  in  Public 
Law  94-123i  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Physician  and  Dentist  Pay  Com- 
parability Act,  which  established  a 
temporary  special  pay  mechanism  for 
VA  physicians  and  dentists.  The  ad- 
ministration's plan  at  the  time  was  to 
develop   a   permanent,    unified   salary 
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structure  applicable  to  all  Federal  phy- 
sicians. However,  by  1979,  administra- 
tion officials  bad  concluded  that  a  uni- 
fied structure  was  inappropriate,  be- 
cause it  would  not  take  into  account 
the  specific  recruitment  and  retention 
needs  of  individual  a^ncies. 

In  response,  I  introduced  S.  2534  to 
establish  a  permanent  VA  special-pay 
program.  I  worked  closely  with  my  col- 
leagues in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  develop  a  measure  which  was 
enacted  over  a  Presidential  veto  in  1980 
as  Public  Law  96-330.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Health-Care  Amendments 
of  1960. 

We  took  great  pains  in  that  legisla- 
tion to  provide  VA  with  flexible  pay 
authorities  designed  to  enable  it  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  talented,  dedicated 
employees.  Today's  compromise  agree- 
ment would  expand  on  the  foundation 
established  in  1980  and  would  also  build 
several  new  structures  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  alleviation  of  VA's  physi- 
cian and  dentist  recruitment  and  re- 
tention difficulties. 

CURRENT  STATE  OF  VA  PHYSICIAN  RECRUITMENT 
AND  RETENTION 

Mr.  President,  on  December  31.  1989. 
there  were  12,734  physicians  employed 
in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  [VHS&RA]. 
Of  those,  55  percent  served  full-time. 
Board-certification  was  held  by  65.3 
percent  of  full-time  physicians  and  72.2 
percent  of  part-time  physicians.  Grad- 
uates of  foreign— neither  United  States 
nor  Canadian— medical  schools  held 
36.7  percent  of  the  full-time  positions 
and  17.9  percent  of  the  part-time  posi- 
tions in  VHS&RA  in  1989.  The  propor- 
tion of  VA-employed  physicians  who 
held  faculty  appointments  at  univer- 
sities was  29.6  percent  of  full-time  em- 
ployees and  49.3  percent  of  the  part- 
time  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Klemm  report  and 
the  VA  task  force  analyses  dem- 
onstrate that  VA  has  a  doctor  recruit- 
ment and  retention  problem.  Such 
problems  are  clear  to  patients,  physi- 
cians, nurses,  administrators,  and  oth- 
ers In  the  medical  center  setting  even 
though  quantifying  that  sense  may  not 
always  be  possible.  Numbers  such  as 
vacancy  rates,  time  until  an  open  posi- 
tion is  filled,  and  turnover  rates  all 
shed  some  light  on  VA's  difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  reason  for 
VA's  physician  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion problem  is  the  disparity  between 
VA  salaries  and  those  earned  by  non- 
Federal  physicians.  While  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  private  practice  is 
not  the  appropriate  comparison  group 
for  VA  physician  salaries,  reasonable 
comiwrisons  may  be  made  with  aca- 
demic physicians  or  physicians  em- 
ployed by  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations. Data  presented  in  the  Klemm 
report  Indicates  that  VA  physicians' 
and  dentists'  salaries  are  considerably 
lower,  especially  for  specialists  and 
those  with  many  years'  experience. 
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The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  spe- 
cial pay  authority  has  contributed  to 
severe  salary  compression  which  has 
made  disparity  in  salaries  especially 
acute  among  experienced  practitioners. 
VA  hires  many  physicians  at  or  near 
the  maximum  level  of  basic  and  special 
pay  available  and  is  then  unable  to  pro- 
vide them  with  salary  increases  com- 
mensurate with  their  length  of  service 
to  VA.  For  example,  the  Klenmi  report 
shows  that,  although  VA  provides  a 
greater  rate  of  total  comi)ensation  for 
physicians  at  the  Instructor  level — usu- 
ally physicians  who  have  recently  com- 
pleted residency  training— than  do  uni- 
versities, salary  compression  within 
the  VA  system  results  in  a  great  dis- 
parity between  the  salaries  paid  to  VA 
physicians  and  medical  school  profes- 
sors. The  average  full  professor  earns 
over  $30,000  more  than  the  average  VA 
physician  of  comparable  rank. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  RECRUPFMENT 
AND  RETENTION  OF  PSYCHIATRISTS 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  revise 
VA's  special  pay  authority  is  illus- 
trated by  the  great  difficulties  VA  has 
placed  in  the  recniltment  and  reten- 
tion of  psychiatrists.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  quite  some  time  about  the 
quality  of  mental  health  services  pro- 
vided to  our  Nation's  veterans.  Surveys 
conducted  by  the  National  Association 
of  VA  Chiefs  of  Psychiatry  [NAVACOP] 
and  VA  central  office  have  shown  in- 
creasing vacancy  rates  for  psychiatry 
positions:  8  percent  In  1986,  over  14  i)er- 
cent  in  1988,  and  almost  20  percent  in 
January  1990.  VA's  February  1991  re- 
cruitment bulletin  lists  76  psychiatry 
vacancies  at  39  facilities.  Despite  this 
evidence,  VA  has  not,  up  to  this  point, 
considered  psychiatry  a  specialty  as  to 
which  it  encounters  extraordinary  re- 
cruitment and  retention  difficulties. 

The  main  competitors  for  psychia- 
trist employees  are  the  State  mental 
health  systems.  Having  been  faced  with 
chronic  recruitment  and  retention 
problems  of  their  own,  many  States  are 
revising  their  pay  scales  upward.  These 
actions  are  placing  VA  in  very  uncom- 
petitive situations  in  increasing  num- 
bers of  States.  According  to  data  com- 
piled in  1969  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Mental  Health  Program 
Directors,  there  are  10  States  where 
psychiatrists  would  be  paid  more  than 
5100,000  for  a  40-hour  work  week.  For  a 
full-time  VA  staff  psychiatrist  to  be 
paid  the  maximum  allowed— 596,982— 
that  physician  would  have  to  be  board- 
certified,  have  at  least  8  years  of 
VHS&RA  service,  and  work  at  a  loca- 
tion to  which  VA  had  granted  the  max- 
imum geographic  special  pay.  Further- 
more, unlike  psychiatrists  employed  by 
State  facilities,  full-time  VA  psychia- 
trists are  considered  on  call  7  days  a 
week  and  generally  are  prohibited  from 
supplementing  their  Income  through 
outside  clinical  endeavors. 

I  note  that  in  the  cost  estimate  ac- 
companying the  July  11.  1990,  VA  re- 


port on  S.  2701.  VA  listed  psychiatry  as 
one  of  the  specialties  for  which  it  in- 
tends to  exercise  its  authority  to  pay 
scarce  specialty  pay.  Information 
gleaned  ftom  this  report  and  firom  con- 
versations with  VA  central  office  staff 
leads  the  committee  to  believe  that  if 
S.  2100  were  enacted,  VA  would  pay 
scarce  specialty  pay  to  psychiatrists  at 
a  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

CURRENT  STATE  OF  VA  DENTIST  RECRUITMENT 
AND  RETENTION 

Mr.  President,  full-time  dentists  face 
a  salary  compression  problem  nearly  as 
serious  as  that  faced  by  physicians.  For 
example.  82.4  percent  of  full-time  VA 
dentists  in  1969  were  in  the  chief  grade; 
1.1  percent  were  in  higher  grades.  16.5 
percent  in  lower. 

Special  pay  is  paid  to  98.9  percent  of 
all  VA  fUll-time  dentisU  and  to  58.7 
percent  of  the  part-time  dentists.  All 
full-time  dentists  are  eligible  for  spe- 
cial pay  for  full-time  status,  tenure, 
and  geographic  locality.  Dentists  in 
designated  scarce  dental  specialties- 
oral  surgery,  periodontics,  prostho- 
dontics — may  also  receive  scarce  spe- 
cialty pay.  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion data  indicate  that  even  with 
scarce  specialty  pay  VA  dental  special- 
ists are  paid  approximately  $30,000  less 
than  their  counterparts  in  private 
practice. 

Despite  the  thorough  and  useful  job 
the  Klemm  Analysis  Group  did  regard- 
ing physician  staffing,  comparable  in- 
formation was  not  provided  for  the 
dental  services.  There  are  disputes, 
moreover,  between  representatives  of 
dental  associations  and  VA  regarding 
data  on  turnover,  replacement,  and  va- 
cancy rates  which  the  committee  has 
not  been  able  yet  to  unravel.  In  view  of 
the  dramatic  37-percent  decline  in  first 
year  enrollments  in  dental  schools 
since  1978,  as  noted  by  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Schools  in  its 
June  1990  testimony  prepared  for  the 
committee,  I  believe  that  VA  dentist 
recruitment  must  be  closely  mon- 
itored. Dental  services  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  VA  health  care,  and  we 
must  guard  against  a  replication 
among  dentists  of  the  recruitment  and 
retention  problems  faced  by  VA  with 
respect  to  physicians. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  PHYSICIAN  AND  DENTIST 
PAY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  data  and  analyses 
I  have  discussed  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  for  significant  revi- 
sion of  VA's  special  pay  authority  for 
physicians  and  dentists.  Substantial 
Increases  in  special-pay  levels  are 
needed  if  VA  is  to  stem  recruitment 
and  retention  problems.  The  cap  on 
total  special  pay  at  $22,500,  which  was 
deemed  sufficient  in  1980,  is  simply  in- 
adequate for  VA  to  provide  salaries 
that  are  competitive  with  those  which 
physicians  and  dentists  can  earn  else- 
where. Maintaining  competitive  em- 
ployment   conditions    is    essential    to 
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maintaining  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  clinicians  veteran  patients  deserve. 

The  special  pay  categories  estab- 
lished in  Public  Law  96-330  provide  a 
coherent  firamework  for  the  awarding 
of  special  pay  to  phjrslcians  and  den- 
tists. However,  the  amounts  of  special 
pay  provided  under  each  category, 
which  have  not  been  revised  since  1980, 
are  no  longer  adequate.  Special  pay  for 
si)eclaltie8  in  which  VA  has  extraor- 
dinary difllculty  in  recruitment  and  re- 
tention, such  as  anesthesiology,  radiol- 
ogy, and  cardiac  surgery  is  particularly 
inadequate.  Under  current  law  the 
maximum  amount  of  special  pay  avail- 
able under  this  category  is  $15,500. 
Even  when  combined  with  basic  pay 
and  other  categories  of  special  pay, 
this  amount  results  in  total  salaries 
that  are  considerably  lower  than  those 
offered  by  VA's  competitors  to  simi- 
larly qualified  physicians.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  category  of  special  pay 
used  to  compensate  physicians  for  serv- 
ice in  geographic  areas  in  which  VA 
has  had  great  difficulty  in  recruiting 
either  physicians  generally  or  specific 
categories  of  physicians.  Increasing  the 
maximum  amount  of  scarce  specialty 
special  pay  to  $40,000  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  geographic  special  pay  to 
$17,000  may  seem  high,  but  VA  must  be 
able  to  pay  that  price  in  some  cir- 
cumstances in  order  to  remain  com- 
petitive with  other  employers.  Unless 
VA  salaries  are  competitive  with  those 
offered  by  universities  and  by  other 
Oovemment  agencies,  VA  will  be 
forced  to  either  spend  large  sums  of 
money  for  contract  care  or  reduce  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  health-care 
services  it  provides  to  veterans. 

In  the  case  of  special  pay  for  length 
of  service,  a  similar  problem  has  aris- 
en. Under  current  law  physicians  may 
receive  Sl.OOO  for  2  to  5  years  of  service, 
$2,000  for  5  to  8  years  of  service,  and 
$3,000  for  8  or  more  years  of  service. 
These  small  increases  do  not  provide 
experienced  clinicians  with  sufficient 
Incentive  to  remain  with  VA.  Physi- 
cians who  have  recently  completed 
medical  school  come  to  VA  with  the 
latest  and  most  advanced  training 
available,  but  they  lack  the  experience 
In  patient  care  and  familiarity  with 
the  VA  system  which  their  more  senior 
colleagues  possess.  Experienced  physi- 
cians also  play  a  valuable  role  in  super- 
vising and  training  residents.  The  com- 
promise agreement  would  address  the 
concerns  about  special  pay  for  length 
of  service  by  increasing  the  amounts  of 
special  pay  in  that  category  to  ranges 
of  $4,000  to  $6,000  for  2  to  4  years,  $6,000 
to  $12,000  for  4  to  8  years,  $12,000  to 
S18.000  for  8  to  12  years,  and  $12,000  to 
S2S.000  for  12  or  more  years. 

Along  the  same  lines,  we  included  in 
the  compromise  agreement  provisions 
which  would  increase  the  rates  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  service  in  executive  posi- 
tions. The  maxlmnm  amount  of  special 
pay  available  to  a  physician  serving  as 
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a  service  chief  would  be  increased  to 
$15,000  abd  the  maximum  available  to  a 
physiciatn  serving  as  a  chief  of  staff  or 
in  an  executive  or  director  grade  posi- 
tion to  S25,000.  Increasing  the  rates  of 
executive  medicine  special  pay  should 
encoura|re  more  physicians  to  seek 
such  positions. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment i^so  contains  provisions  that 
would  iase  the  current  special  pay 
authority's  disincentives  to  part-time 
service.  I  VA  would  be  required  to  pay 
physici^is  and  dentists  working  less 
than  fuil  time  but  more  than  half  time 
with  amounts  of  special  pay  directly 
proportional  to  those  available  to  simi- 
larly qualified  full-time  physicians, 
with  thfe  exception  of  full-time  status 
special  pay,  subject  to  a  cap  at  three- 
quarter*'  time.  A  physician  or  dentist 
working  less  than  half-time  but  at 
least  one-quarter  tinie  would  also  be 
eligible  to  receive  special  pay,  if  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  determines  that 
paying  ti>ecial  pay  to  such  a  physician 
or  dent]  3t  would  be  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive wa  T  to  provide  necessary  medical 
or  dent)  J  services.  Although  VA  should 
endeavc  r  to  recruit  and  retain  as  many 
fuU-tims  physicians  and  dentists  as 
possible ,  prohibitions  against  outside 
income  for  full-time  employees  cause 
many  pi  lysicians  and  dentists  to  choose 
the  more  lucrative  option  of  a  com- 
binatioft  cf  a  part-time  VA  position 
and  private  practice  or  a  university  ap- 
pointm(  nt. 

Mr.  I  resident,  the  pending  legisla- 
tion in<  ludes  a  new  basis  on  which  VA 
would  le  able  to  pay  special  pay:  the 
potentiiJ  of  additional  pay  for  excep- 
tional qualifications.  This  category 
wou!d  a  How  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
to  deci(  e,  personally  and  on  a  case-by- 
case  bai  is,  to  pay  up  to  $15,000  to  a  phy- 
sician 0  r  up  to  $5,000  to  a  dentist  solely 
on  the  basis  of  exception  qualifica- 
tions. TJhis  new  category  is  desigmed  to 
provide  needed  flexibility  in  various 
situati<  ns. 

Mr.  1  ^resident,  to  ensure  that  VA 
does  n(  t  pay  physicians  and  dentists 
any  mo  re  than  it  has  to  in  order  to  re- 
cruit a  ad  retain  qualified  personnel, 
the  CO  npromlse  ?.greement  contains 
provisi<  ns  which  would  require  VA 
Central  Office  to  exercise  oversight 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  spelsial  pay  provisions  at  VA  medi- 
cal centers.  The  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  after  re- 
ceiving! the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  tiedical  Director,  to  prescribe 
regulations  that  medical  center  direc- 
tors would  be  required  to  follow  when 
negotiating  special  pay  agreements 
with  piysicians  and  dentists.  The  bill 
also  refiuires  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor to  set  nationwide  rates  for  length- 
of-servlce  special  pay,  and  for  the  Sec- 
retary, after  receiving  recommenda- 
tions ok  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to 
promulgate  regulations  regarding  the 
determinations    to    designate    nation- 
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wide  scarce  speciadties,  and  to  review 
all  requests  firom  medical  center  direc- 
tors for  provision  of  special  pay  for  dif- 
ficult to  recruit  and  retain  specialties 
on  an  Individual-facility  basis. 

Other  prdvisions  in  the  compromise 
agreement  would  establish  safeguards 
to  protect  'Sgainst  VA  paying  physi- 
cians and  dentists  unnecessarily  high 
salaries.  The  compromise  agreement 
would  requii-e  a  facility  director  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary,  via  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  any  special  pay 
agreement  chat  would  cause  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist's  total  pay — basic  pay 
and  special]  pay— to  exceed  the  annual 
rate  of  baste  pay  for  executive  level  I, 
$134,100  for  calendar  year  1991.  The  Sec- 
retary wouljd  have  60  days  vrithin  which 
to  approvei  or  disapprove  the  agree- 
ment. The  Secretary  could  disapprove 
such  an  agreement  only  after  deter- 
mining thax  the  agreement  provides  a 
physician  <)r  dentist  with  a  greater 
amount  of  special  pay  than  is  nec- 
essary for  I  recruitment  or  retention. 
Such  a  determination  must  be  based  on 
findings  of]  fact  regarding  the  specific 
position  and  the  experience  and  quali- 
fications oc  the  individual  physician  or 
dentist.  To  J  assure  adherence  to  the  in- 
tsnt  of  thlslprovision.  the  proposed  new 
section  caljs  for  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port annually  to  the  Congress  regard- 
ing VA's  experience  under  this  new 
subsection  ^d  to  include  in  the  report 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  basis  for 
each  disapproved  action  taken  under 
in. 

Ittee  does  not  intend  for 
»ment  for  central  office  ap- 


this  provlsij 

The  cor 
this  requir 

proval  to  s^rve  as  a  cap  on  special  pay 
agreemen 
served  by 


That  function  would  be 
provision  which  prohibits 
any  physician  or  dentist's  total  salary 
from  excee^ng  the  amount  specified  in 
of  title  m,  United  States 
r,  central  office  oversight 
y  agreements  that  would 
pay  to  exceed  executive 
d  serve  as  a  guarantee  that 
nts  of  special  pay  are  pro- 
sicians  and  dentists  only 
in  those  situations  in  which  there  is 
clear  and  {strong  evidence  that  such 
necessary  for  VA  to  recruit 
ighly  qualified  clinicians, 
r  ensure  that  VA  is  not  re- 
y  unnecessarily  high  sala- 
mpromise  agreement  con- 
vision  which  permits  the 
after  receiving  the  rec- 
ns  of  the  CMD,  to  des- 
eligrible  for  special  pay  cer- 


section  V 
Code.  Rat; 
of  special 
cause  to 
level  I  sho 
large  amo 
vlded  to  pi 


salaries  ar^ 
or  retain : 

To  furth^ 
quired  to 
ries,  the 
tains  a  pi] 
Secretary, 
ommendatl 
ignate  as  it 
tain  categories  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists with  respect  to  which  VA  has  no 
significant!  recruitment  and  retention 
problems.  tJot  later  than  1  year  after 
determininig  that  a  specific  category  of 
physicians  or  dentists  is  ineligible  for 
special  pay,  the  Secretary  must  make  a 
redetermiisition  as  to  whether  the  cat- 
egory shou  Id  remain  ineligible. 

This  pro^  Ision  would  apply  only  to  a 
physician  or  dentist  hired  by  VA  after 
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the  effective  date  of  this  act.  A  physi- 
cian and  dentist  in  a  category  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  ineligible  for 
special  pay  who  has  a  current  section 
4118  special  pay  agreement  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
would  receive  retention  pay.  A  physi- 
cian's or  dentist's  retention  pay  would 
be  set  at  a  rate  which  would  not  exceed 
the  rate  which,  when  added  to  basic 
pay,  is  eciual  to  the  sum  of  the  a.nniin.1 
rate  of  basic  pay  and  the  annual  rate  of 
special  pay  paid  to  that  individual  pur- 
suant to  the  individual's  final  special 
pay  agreement  under  section  4118.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  after  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract under  the  new  special  pay  author- 
ity that  the  category  of  physicians  or 
dentists  to  which  a  physician  or  den- 
tist belongs  is  ineligible  for  special 
pay.  the  determination  would  take  ef- 
fect at  the  end  of  the  current  contract. 

In  this  regard,  I  note  that  this  au- 
thority to  designate  categories  of  phy- 
sicians or  dentists  as  to  which  there 
are  no  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems exists  under  current  law  and  that 
VA  has  never  exercised  this  authority. 
It  is  my  intent,  which  I  believe  is 
shared  by  members  of  our  committee 
and  the  House  committee,  that  this  au- 
thority be  exercised  only  in  those  iso- 
lated instances  where  the  Secretary 
has  clearly  documented,  for  a  specific 
category  of  physicians  or  dentists,  that 
there  are  no  significant  recruitment  or 
retention  problems.  The  Secretary 
should,  in  my  view,  exercise  broadly 
the  special  ixiy  authority  contained  in 
the  compromise  agreement  and  should 
not  use  retention  pay  or  other  authori- 
ties in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  large 
numbers  of  physicians  and  dentists 
ftom  the  new  special  pay  benefit. 

The  compromise  agreement  also  in- 
cludes some  modifications  in  the  an- 
nual report  on  special  pay  which  VA  is 
required  to  submit  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
foirs.  One  of  these  modifications  was 
prompted  by  testimony  received  by  the 
committee  at  its  June  14,  1990  hearing. 
Dr.  Mark  Tucker  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  VA  Physicians  and  Dentists 
[NAVAPD]  stated  that  over  the  last  4 
years  102  dentist  positions— and  228 
dental  auxiliary  positions— have  been 
abolished  at  129  of  the  170  facilities 
which  responded  to  a  NAVAPD  svirvey. 
Dr.  Spencer  Falcon,  testifying  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Association  of 
VA  Chiefs  of  Psychiatry,  expressed 
similar  concerns,  noting  an  alarming 
trend  In  large,  unaffiliated  facilities  of 
replacing  psychiatrists  with  physi- 
cians' assistants  and  nonpeychiatrlst 
physicians.  VA  claims  that  positions 
are  abolished  when  workload  justifies 
it,  whereas  representatives  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists'  associations  con- 
tend that  positions  often  are  abolished 
because  either  qualified  replacements 
cannot  be  found  at  the  going  salary  or 


VA  does  not  want  to  fill  the  positions. 
Modifications  of  the  reporting  require- 
ment to  include  information  on  abol- 
ished positions  will  enable  Congress  to 
better  monitor  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  VA  physicians  and  dentists. 

COSTS  OF  PHYSICIAN  AND  DENTIST  SPECIAL  PAY 
REFORM 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO]  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  physicians  and  dentist  special 
pay  provisions  in  the  House  bill,  H.R. 
598.  at  $63  million  for  the  first  year- 
fiscal  year  1993— and  a  total  of  $352  mil- 
lion over  the  first  5  full  years.  The  first 
year  cost  of  $21.5  million  above  what 
the  administration  has  proposed  in  its 
fiscal  year  1992  budget  request  for  the 
more  restrictive  administration-pro- 
posed special  pay  legislation.  Our  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  follow  the 
sense  of  the  recommendations  of  VA's 
own  panel  of  experts,  the  task  force 
which  reviewed  the  Klemm  report  data 
andreconmiendations  and  incorporated 
them  to  be  the  quadrennial  rei)ort  to 
the  President  on  the  adequacy  of  physi- 
cians and  dentist  special  pay,  to  which 
I  have  referred  earlier.  I  believe  that 
the  recommendations  of  a  professional 
panel  should  be  given  more  credence 
than  a  proposal  that  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  which  all  too  frequently 
favors  short-sighted  cost  savings  over 
investment  of  funds  to  attain  long- 
term  goals.  The  administration-pro- 
posed amount  would  be  inadequate  to 
achieve  the  type  of  recruitment  and  re- 
tention encouragement  the  conunittee 
have  intended  to  provide. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  have 
expressed  reservations  about  the  cost 
of  the  physician  and  dentist  pay  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  I  note  that  the  pre- 
dominant rate-setting  mechanism  of 
this  bill  involves  wide  authorized 
ranges  of  rates  of  pay  for  various  cat- 
egories of  special  pay.  Therefore,  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  compromise 
agreement,  VA  would  have  consider- 
able discretion  in  setting  pay  levels 
that  it  considers  prudent  but  still  ade- 
quate. While  I  share  a  deep  interest  in 
holding  dOMm  costs,  I  believe  that  if  VA 
is  to  continue  to  provide  high-quality 
medical  care  to  our  Nation's  veterans — 
and  I'm  certain  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  wants  that  result— we  must  be 
willing  to  pay  the  salaries  necessary  to 
recruit  and  retain  highly  qualified  phy- 
sicians and  dentists. 

To  continue  to  fail  to  pay  VA  doctors 
salaries  which  are  competitive  with 
those  offered  by  other  comparable  fa- 
cilities would  be  highly  cost-effective 
because  that  practice  requires  VA  to 
spend  exorbitant  sums  to  contract  for 
care  not  available  fl-om  VA  staff  doc- 
tors. Moreover,  there  is  another  cost  of 
unwise  fiTigality  in  physician  pay.  That 
cost — declining  morale  and  a  diminish- 
ing, dedicated  full-time  core  of  VA  cli- 
nicians—is  high  and.  although  not  pre- 
cisely  measurable,   has   very   adverse 


implications  for  patient  care.  The  tes- 
timony this  committee  has  received 
showed  the  anger  and  hopelessness  that 
VA  clinicians  feel  and  which  many  say 
is  about  to  eig>lode  into  a  mass  exodus 
which  would  make  the  already  dra^ 
matic  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems pale  by  comparison. 

Many  highly  skilled  doctors  work  for 
VA;  not  all  of  them  can  be  rewarded  fi- 
nancially at  a  level  that  would  match 
what  some  physicians  and  dentists  can 
earn  in  the  private  market.  What 
should  be  offered  to  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  pride  in  VA  and  trust  that  VA 
and  Congress  are  trying  their  best  to 
provide  fair  and  appropriate  compensa- 
tion. The  approach  in  the  committee 
bill  would  work  to  the  benefit  of  all 
veterans  receiving  VA  health  care. 

TTrLE  n— THE  DEPARTHENT  OF  VETEBAMS  AF- 
FAIRS LABOR  RELATIONS  IMPROVEMINT  ACT 
OFISBI 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment before  us  today  addresses  issues 
of  great  importance  to  those  who  pro- 
vide care  and  services  to  veterans  in 
VA's  health-care  system.  Whereas  the 
provisions  contained  in  title  I  address 
issues  of  pay  for  certain  VA  health- 
care employees,  the  provisions  In  title 
n  relate  to  the  equally  important  is- 
sues of  the  rights  of  health-care  work- 
ers employed  under  VA's  title  38  per- 
sonnel system— physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  optometrists,  podiatrists,  phy- 
sicians' assistants,  and  expanded  func- 
tion dental  auxiliaries — to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  and  the  manner 
in  which  disciplinary  actions  are  im- 
posed on  these  employees  and  how  such 
actions  and  other  grievances  are  ap- 
pealed. 

In  light  of  VA's  well  documented 
problems  in  recuiting  and  retaining 
qualified  health-care  professionals,  it 
is  fitting  that  this  legislation  encom- 
passes both  pay  issues  and  these  other 
important  aspects  of  employment  In 
VA's  health-care  system.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  my  longstanding 
efforts,  which  have  been  supported  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  entire  Senate  over  the  past  4  years, 
to  ensure  collective  bargaining  rights 
for  VA  health-care  professionals  have 
finally  led  to  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion that  is  agreeable  to  both  Houses, 
the  administration,  and  the  many 
unions  which  represent  VA  employees. 

SUmiARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  title  n  would  codify 
collective  bargaining  rights  for  health- 
care professionals  appointed  under  the 
title  38  personnel  system  and  would  im- 
prove the  mechanisms  through  which 
VA  disciplines  these  employees  and 
through  which  these  employees  may 
grieve  disputes  and  appeal  disciplinary 
actions  brought  against  them.  Included 
in  this  title  are  provisions  which 
would: 

First,  provide  that  the  Secretary's 
authority   to  prescribe  by  regulation 
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the  hours  and  conditions  of  employ- 
nient  and  leaves  of  absence  of  title  38 
employees  is  subject  to  the  rlgrht  of 
Federal  employees  to  encra«re  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  respect  to  condi- 
tions of  emplosrment  through  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  them  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  71  of  title  5,  which 
relates  to  labor-management  relations. 

Second,  provide  that  collective  bar- 
gaining and  any  grievance  procedures 
provided  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  may  not  cover,  or  have  any 
applicability  to,  any  matter  or  ques- 
tion concerning,  or  arising  out  of: 
First,  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence, which  is  defined  as  direct  pa- 
tient care  or  clinical  competence:  sec- 
ond, iteer  review;  or  third,  the  estab- 
lishment, determination,  or  adjust- 
ment of  employee  compensation. 

Third,  grant  the  Secretary  authority 
to  determine,  not  subject  to  collective 
bargaining  or  review  by  any  other 
agency,  whether  a  matter  concerns,  or 
arises  out  of,  professional  conduct  or 
competence. 

Fourth,  require  that  a  petition  for  Ju- 
dicial review  or  petition  for  enforce- 
ment under  section  7123  of  title  5  in 
any  case  involving  title  38  employees, 
or  arising  out  of  the  applicability  of 
title  5  to  title  38  employees,  be  pursued 
only  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Fifth,  replace  the  current  discipli- 
nary board  system  through  which  are 
determined  all  charges  of  ineptitude, 
inefficiency,  or  misconduct  of  any  full- 
time  permanent  VA  title  38  health-care 
employee  with  new  procedures  based  on 
the  general  Federal  personnel  ssrstem 
under  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sixth,  require  that,  whenever  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  brings  charges 
baaed  on  conduct  or  performance 
against  a  ftill-tlme  title  38  health-care 
professional,  the  employee  has  the 
right  to  appeal  the  action. 

Seventh,  require,  if  the  case  involves 
or  Includes  a  question  of  professional 
conduct  or  competence  in  which  a 
major  adverse  action  defined  as  any  ac- 
tion which  Includes  suspension,  trans- 
fer, reduction  in  grade,  reduction  in 
basic  pay,  or  discharge  was  taken,  that 
the  appeal  be  made  to  a  Disciplinary 
Appeals  Board. 

Eighth,  require  that,  in  any  other 
case  which  invoves  or  includes  a  ques- 
tion of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence in  which  a  major  adverse  ac- 
tion was  not  taken  or  in  any  case  of  an 
employee  not  covered  by  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  appeal  be 
made  through  Department  grievance 
procedures. 

Ninth,  provide  first  that,  in  a  case 
which  involves  an  employee  covered  by 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  and 
does  not  include  a  question  of  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence,  the  em- 
ployee may  elect  to  appeal  the  case 
through  either  the  Department  griev- 
ance  procedures   or   grievance    proce- 


dures provided  through  collective  bar- 
gaining and  second  that  the  election  of 
which  procedure  to  pursue  is  irrev- 
ocable. 

Tentl^,  provide  that,  for  disciplinary 
procedures,  a  question  of  professional 
conduct  or  competence  is  a  question  in- 
volving direct  patient  care  or  clinical 
competence  and  that  the  Secretary  will 
make  the  determination,  which  is  not 
reviewable  by  any  other  agency,  as  to 
whether  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence) is  involved. 

ElevMith,  require  that,  whenever  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions aifecting  disciplinary  and  griev- 
ance procedures,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  the  proposed  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register  not  less  than  30  days 
before  the  day  on  which  they  take  ef- 
fect.     I 

Twelfth,  require  that  a  Disciplinary 
Appeald  Board  include  in  its  record  of 
decision  in  any  mixed  case — defined  as 
a  case  t|iat  includes  both  major  adverse 
action  Arising  out  of  a  question  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  or  competence  and  an 
adverse  action  which  is  not  major  or 
does  not  arise  out  of  a  question  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  or  competence— a 
statement  of  the  Board's  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction and  the  basis  for  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. 

Thirteenth,  require  that,  whenever 
charges  are  brought  against  a  title  38 
employee  which  could  result  in  a  major 
adverse  action  being  imposed,  the  em- 
ployee |b  entitled  to  at  least  30  days  ad- 
vance frritten  notice  item  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  or  other  charging  of- 
ficial specifically  stating  the  basis  for 
each  cl^arge,  the  adverse  actions  that 
could  be  taken  if  the  charges  are  sus- 
tained, and  a  statement  of  any  specific 
law,  regulation,  policy,  procedure, 
practice,  or  other  specific  instruction 
that  hae  been  violated  with  respect  to 
each  chBxge,  except  that  the  notice  re- 
quirement could  be  waived  if  there  is 
reasonaible  cause  to  believe  that  the 
employee  has  conunltted  a  crime  for 
which  the  employee  may  be  impris- 
oned.  J 

Fourteenth,  provide  that  an  em- 
ployee would  have  a  reasonable  time, 
but  not  less  than  7  days,  to  respond 
orally  and  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  or  other  deciding  official, 
who  wcMild  be  required  to  be  an  official 
higher  n  rank  than  the  charging  ofil- 
cial. 

Fifteenth,  provide  that  an  employee 
is  entit  led  to  be  represented  by  an  at- 
torney or  other  representative  at  all 
stages  of  the  case. 

Sixteenth,  require  that,  if  a  proposed 
adverse  action  is  not  withdrawn,  the 
deciding  official  render  a  decision  in 
writing  within  21  days  of  receipt  of  the 
employee's  answer  and  that  the  deci- 
sion in<)lude  a  statement  of  the  specific 
reasons  for  the  decision  with  resi>ect  to 
each  chiarge. 

Seventeenth,  require  that,  if  a  major 
adverse  action  is  imposed,  the  decision 
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state  whet  ler  any  of  the  charges  sus- 
tained arcs  i  out  of  a  question  of  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence  and,  if 
any  charged  are  sustained,  that  the  no- 
tice of  deqision  to  the  employee  in- 
clude notic^  of  the  employee's  rights  of 
appeal.        I 

Eighteenth,  authorize,  notwithstand- 
ing the  21-day  deadline  for  a  decision, 
that  a  proposed  adverse  action  be  held 
in  abeyance  if  the  employee  so  re- 
quests, and  the  deciding  official  agrees, 
that  the  employee  so  requests,  and  the 
deciding  official  agrees,  that  the  em- 
ployee shall  seek  counseling  or  treat- 
ment for  a  condition  covered  imder  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  provided 
that  any  sich  abeyance  could  not  ex- 
tend for  more  than  1  year. 

Nineteenth,  provide  to  employees 
against  whom  charges  are  brought  the 
same  notice  and  opportunity  to  re- 
spond as  isj  provided  to  title  5  employ- 
ees. I 

Twentietji,  authorize  the  Secretary, 
if  the  Secretary  finds  a  decision  of  the 
Disclplinarir  Appeals.  Board  to  be  clear- 
ly contrary  to  the  Evidence  or  unlaw- 
ful, to  reverse  the  decision  or  vacate 
the  decision  and  remand  the  case  to 
the  Board  lor  further  consideration. 

Twenty-first,  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary, if  the  Secretary  finds  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Board  to  be  not  justified  by 
the  nature  of  the  charges,  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  action  Imimsed. 

Twenty-second,  provide  that  an  em- 
ployee ad'Mersely  afiected  by  a  final 
order  of  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  deci- 
sion. I 

Twenty-third,  establish  new  discipli- 
nary procedures  and  a  new  disciplinary 
appeals  process,  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  under  title  5.  for  cases  that  do 
not  involvO  major  adverse  actions  and 
a  question  of  professional  conduct  or 
competence. 

Twenty-fpurth,  preserve  existing  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  and  re- 
quire that  cases  pending  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  proceed  as  if  the  act  had 
not  been  eqacted. 


l4t 


BACKGROUND 

In  the  la^t  two  Congresses,  the  Sen- 
ate has  gone  on  record  as  supporting 
legislation  to  extend  meaningful  col- 
lective baifraining  rights  to,  and  im- 
prove the  disciplinary  procedures  ai>- 
pllcable  toi  VA's  title  38  employees — 
physicians,!  dentists,  nurses,  optom- 
etrists, podiatrists,  physicians'  assist- 
ants, and  I  expanded  function  dental 
auxillarlesJ  Currently,  VA  employs 
nearly  69,000  health  professionals  ap- 
pointed un4er  title  38. 

Beginning  with  the  committee's  May 
21,  1987.  hearing  on  various  measures 
dealing  with  the  VA  health-care  sys- 
subsequent  activity  both  in 
that  hearing  and  in  connec- 
the  conmilttee's   April   28, 


tem  and  in 
followup  to 
tion   with 


1988.  hearii  g,  the  committee  has  heard 
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from  a  variety  of  sources  about  i)rob- 
lems  in  VA's  personnel  system  as  it  re- 
lates to  title  38  employees— physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  optometrists,  podia- 
trists, physicians'  assistants,  and  ex- 
panded function  dental  auxiliaries. 
These  concerns  were  reiterated  during 
the  committee's  May  18.  1989,  hearing 
and  again  at  the  committee's  Jime  14, 
1990,  hearing. 

For  the  past  4  years,  both  VA  and 
witnesses  representing  employee 
groups  have  raised  concerns  about  the 
current  procedures  under  section  4110 
of  title  38 — the  provision  luder  which 
disciplinary  actions  involving  title  38 
employees  are  carried  out— the  fairness 
and  timeliness  of  the  overall  title  38 
personnel  system — especially  in  con- 
trast to  the  system  under  title  5  which 
applies  to  other  Federal  employees,  in- 
cluding other  VA  employees  not  cov- 
ered by  the  title  38  system— and  the  on- 
going, costly,  and  time-consuming  liti- 
gation over  issues  relating  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  title  5  and  title  38 
provisions. 

As  was  discussed  In  detail  in  the 
committee's  reports  accompanying 
provisions  reported  by  the  conmilttee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last 
two  Congresses  (S.  Rept.  100-215,  pages 
145-150,  accompanjring  s.  9;  S.  Rept. 
100-439,  pages  164-167,  accompanying  S. 
2011;  and  S.  Rept.  101-126,  pages  202-207, 
accompanying  S.  13)  the  key  issue  un- 
derlying this  matter  is  the  relationship 
between  the  VA  personnel  system 
xmder  title  38  and  the  general  civil 
service  system  under  title  5. 

When  VA's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  was  established  in  1946, 
the  Congress  created  the  separate  VA 
personnel  system,  distinct  from  the 
general  civil  service  system,  in  order 
to  provide  VA  with  greater  flexibility 
in  recruiting  and  employing  health- 
care professionals.  It  was  the  view  at 
that  time  that  the  civil  service  system 
was  too  cumbersome  to  permit  the 
timely  hiring  that  was  felt  to  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  enable  VA  to  meet 
the  health-care  needs  of  the  returning 
World  War  n  veterans  and  also  that 
the  other  attributes  of  the  civil  service 
system  were  not  compatible  with  run- 
ning a  large  health-care  organization. 
The  elements  of  this  system,  which  are 
set  out  in  chapter  73  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  in  regulations  and 
guidelines  issued  by  VA,  have  generally 
served  the  purpose  of  enabling  VA  to 
employ  needed  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  operate  its  health-care  sys- 
tem. 

Among  the  areas  addressed  in  cur- 
rent chapter  73  are  those  relating  to 
employer/employee  relations,  such  as 
those  involving  terms  and  conditions  of 
emplo3rment,  including  how  employee 
grievances  over  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions are  resolved,  and  disciplinary 
procedures.  Specifically,  current  sec- 
tion 4106(a)  gives  the  Secretary  exclu- 
sive authority  over  the  conditions  of 


employment  of  title  38  personnel 
"[njotwithstandlng  any  law.  Executive 
order,  or  regulation."  and  current  sec- 
tion 4110  sets  out  the  process  by  which 
disciplinary  actions  involving  title  38 
employees  are  to  be  conducted. 

Many  of  these  provisions  date  back 
to  1946  and,  although  there  have  been 
many  significant  changes  in  employee 
relations  in  the  intervening  years — 
most  especially,  the  enactment  in  1978 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
[CSRA],  Public  Law  95-454— V A  au- 
thorities and  practices  have  remained 
largely  unchanged. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  1978  CSRA,  other 
Federal  employees  gained  significant 
new  rights  to  negotiate  with  regard  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment and  to  utilize  new  methods 
to  resolve  grievances,  including  nego- 
tiated grievance  procedures  and  bind- 
ing arbitration.  Title  38  employees,  by 
way  of  contrast,  remain  limited,  under 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in 
the  Colorado  Nurses  case,  which  I  will 
shortly  discuss  in  detail,  by  section 
4108  to  whatever  rights  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  is  willing  to  accord 
to  them  and  have  been  unable  to  nego- 
tiate grievance  procedures  comparable 
to  those  available  to  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. Likewise,  under  section  4110, 
all  disciplinary  actions  Involving  title 
38  employees,  however  minor,  must  be 
heard  by  a  disciplinary  board  of  3  to  5 
primarily  peer  employees,  a  trial-like 
adversarial  process  that  frequently 
takes  many  months  to  reach  a  resolu- 
tion and  from  which  the  only  appeal 
available  is  in  an  internal  VA  action, 
with  no  recourse  to  outside  judgment 
except  in  a  court  action.  Civil  service 
employees,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
various  methods  for  contesting  dis- 
ciplinary actions,  both  within  and  out- 
side of  their  particular  departments  or 
agencies. 

As  is  described  in  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  S.  9  (S. 
Rept.  100-215,  pages  141-160),  challenges 
have  been  brought  in  recent  years,  in- 
cluding those  brought  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees 
[AFGE]  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees  [NFFE],  to  the  le- 
gality, in  light  of  the  enactment  of 
CSRA,  of  certain  aspects  of  the  title  38 
separate  VA  personnel  system,  particu- 
larly to  those  relating  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  employee  grievances  and  dis- 
ciplinary actions.  These  challenges 
have  been  based  on  the  theory  that 
CSRA  established  Govemmentwide 
procedures  in  the  area  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  and,  in  so  doing, 
superceded  VA-speciflc  laws.  Although 
this  legal  theory  was  accepted  in  some 
cases  before  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  [FLRA]  involving  VA 
disciplinary  procedures  in  which  the 
FLRA  ruled  that  the  VA  was  obligated 
to  adhere  to  CSRA  procedures,  these 
results  were  reversed  on  api>eal  to  Fed- 
eral api)ellate  courts. 


In  July  1968,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, in  the  case  Colorado  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation and  VA  Medical  Center,  Fort 
Lyon,  Colorado  v.  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority,  851  F.2d  1486  (D.C.  Cir. 
1988).  reversed  a  prior  decision  of  the 
FLRA  which  held  that  VA  has  a  duty 
imder  the  CSRA  to  bargain  over  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  title  38  em- 
ployees. The  court  ruled  that  the  VA 
Administrator,  now  Secretary,  has  ex- 
clusive discretion  to  establish  regula- 
tions concerning  the  working  condi- 
tions of  those  employees  appointed 
under  the  title  38  i>er8onnel  system  and 
is,  therefore,  not  under  any  obligation 
to  bargain  with  such  employees  based 
on  the  CSRA. 

In  response  to  the  concerns  raised  at 
the  1987  hearing  and  in  followup  activ- 
ity. I  introduced  legislation  in  1987 
that  the  committee  reported,  in  sec- 
tion 324  of  S.  9,  and  the  Senate  passed 
that  year.  Despite  the  good  intentions 
of  all  those  involved  in  that  effort,  it 
was  not  possible  to  develop  an  ap- 
proach that  was  satisfactory  both  to 
VA  and  the  employee  organizations, 
and  ultimately  the  decision  was  made, 
in  conferring  with  the  House,  not  to  in- 
clude any  provisions  on  this  subject  in 
the  legislation  that  ultimately  was  en- 
acted as  Public  Law  100-322.  However, 
because  I  and  my  coUea^iues  on  the 
committee  remained  interested  in  try- 
ing to  resolve  the  problems  that  were 
identified  in  1987  In  the  VA's  discipli- 
nary and  grievance  processes  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  title  38  employees, 
on  August  1.  1988.  the  committee— and 
on  October  18  the  Senate— again  voted 
its  support  for  these  provisions,  as  set 
forth  in  section  627  of  S.  2011.  Then,  fol- 
lowing the  court's  decision  in  Colorado 
Nurses,  the  Senate  adopted,  in  a  floor 
amendment  on  October  18,  a  provision 
which  would  have  maintained  the  sta- 
tus QUO  while  the  parties  negotiated  a 
permanent  resolution  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. Unfortunately,  neither  of  these 
provisions  was  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  ultimately  was  enacted  as 
Public  Law  100-687. 

The  effort  to  develop  the  provisions 
in  the  Senate-passed  measuires  in  1987, 
1988.  1989.  and  again  in  sections  249  and 
250  of  S.  2100.  which  was  reported  by 
the  committee  on  July  19.  1990.  have 
included  significant  consultation  with 
many  concerned  parties,  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  two  fundamental,  and 
sometimes  conflicting,  principles  in 
mind.  These  are.  first,  that  the  sepa- 
rate title  38  personnel  system  for 
VHS&RA  generally  serves  a  valid  and 
valuable  purpose  of  permitting  the  VA 
to  staff  and  manage  a  very  large,  com- 
plex, health-care  system  and,  as  such, 
should  be  maintained;  and  second,  that 
as  the  Congress  recognized  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  CSRA,  there  can  and 
should  generally  be  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  employees  to  have  discipli- 
nary actions  and  grievances  related  to 
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their  employment  resolved  in  a  timely 
fashion  with  an  opportunity  for  outside 
review. 

The  need  for  these  provisions  is  es- 
sentially twofold:  To  ensure  that  title 
38  employees  are  afforded  the  same 
fundamental  rights  as  other  Govern- 
ment employees  in  terms  of  their  em- 
ployee-management relations,  while 
protecting  the  special  professional  na- 
ture of  title  38  employment:  and  to  pro- 
vide VA  with  an  important  tool  in  its 
ongoing  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain 
Qualified  health-care  personnel. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  when,  in  the 
101st  Congress,  the  House  finally  initi- 
ated legislation  to  address  the  prob- 
lems in  VA's  labor-management  rela- 
tions. That  legislation,  which  was  con- 
tained in  title  m  of  H.R.  4557,  was  in- 
troduced on  April  19,  1990,  reported  by 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
on  A;h11  26,  1990,  and  passed  the  House 
on  May  1,  1990.  Prior  to  House  passage, 
the  provisions  contained  in  title  m  of 
H.R.  4567  were  never  addressed  at  a  leg- 
islative hearing  and  there  had  been  no 
public  comment  by  interested  groups 
on  the  specific  provisions.  Thus,  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred,  included 
the  jirovlsions  of  title  in  in  the  com- 
mittee's June  14,  1990,  legislative  hear- 
ing. 

At  that  hearing,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  firom  the  AFOE,  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Elm- 
ployees  [NFFE],  and  the  American 
Nurses  Association  [ANA].  All  of  the 
organizations  expressed  support  for  the 
Intent  of,  and  the  geneml  approach 
taken  in,  H.R.  4557  to  provide  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  title  38  employees 
and  to  improve  the  methods  of  consid- 
ering disciplinary  actions  brought 
against  such  employees.  However,  each 
of  the  organizations  expressed  concern 
over  provisions  limiting  the  scope  of 
collective  bargaining  and  granting  to 
the  Secretary  exclusive,  nonrevlewable 
discretion  as  to  what  could  be  excluded 
fkx>m  collective  bargaining. 

Secretary's  determinations  regarding 
negotiability:  As  passed  by  the  House, 
section  301  of  H.R.  4557  would  have  ex- 
cluded firom  collective  bargaining  any 
matter  that  covered,  or  had  any  appli- 
cability to,  or  arose  out  of  "profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence,"  which 
was  defined  as  "direct  patient  care, 
clinical  competence,  professional  judg- 
ment, or  jieer  review."  Section  301  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  determination 
of  whether  a  matter  or  question  con- 
cerned or  arose  out  of  professional  con- 
duct or  competence  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  that  the 
Secretary's  determination  would  not 
be  reviewable  by  any  other  agency  or 
by  any  court.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  organizations  testifying 
at  the  June  14  hearing  that  the  Sec- 
retary's determinations  as  to  those  is- 
sues—essentially, determinations  as  to 
their  negotiability— should  be  subject 


to  independent  review  by  either  the 
Federal  Xiabor  Relations  Authority,  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  or  the  Federal  Services  Im- 
passes Panel,  as  is  done  for  bargaining 
agreements  concluded  under  title  5. 

Although  the  compromise  agreement 
does  not  provide  for  Independent  agen- 
cy revienr  of  the  Secretary's  negotiabil- 
ity declfilons  based  on  a  "professional 
conduct]  or  competence"  interpreta- 
tion, th0  prohibition  against  court  re- 
view of  such  decisions  has  been  elimi- 
nated. Thus,  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination that  a  matter  or  question  in- 
volves, or  arises  out  of,  professional 
conduct  or  competence  would  be 
reviewa|>le  by  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdictidn — most  likely  a  Federal  dis- 
trict comrt.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
the  Seiiate  bill's  approach  be  in- 
cluded-jproviding  for  agency  review  of 
negotiafility  decisions  except  in  mat- 
ters falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
dlscipliaary  boards,  but  the  com- 
promise agreement  does  provide  for  a 
check  on  the  Secretary's  exercise  of 
discretion  in  this  area,  which  is  of  crit- 
ical importance  to  maintaining  a  situ- 
ation of  good  faith  bargaining. 

Scope:  of  collective  bargaining:  An- 
other cdncem  raised  by  each  of  the  or- 
ganizatibns  testifying  at  the  June  14 
hearing  was  the  definition  of  "profes- 
sional oonduct  or  competence."  Sec- 
tion 301  of  H.R.  4557  as  introduced  de- 
fined pi-ofesslonal  conduct  or  com- 
petence as  "direct  patient  care,  clini- 
cal competence,  professional  judgment, 
or  peer  review."  The  American  Nurses 
Association  testified  that  such  a  defini- 
tion "too  broadly  defines  professional 
conduct  or  competence"  and  expressed 
that  cot  cem  on  the  basis  of  their  belief 
that  "m  Dst  of  what  professional  nurses 
bargain  for  relates  to  professional  com- 
petency and  conduct"  (S.  Hrg.  101-1082, 
pages  4  5-36).  Other  organizations  re- 
quested a  clear  indication  of  what 
types  ol  activities  would  be  considered 
related  '  o  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence. 

The  compromise  agreement  has  de- 
leted tie  reference  to  "professional 
judgment"  as  a  definition  for  profes- 
sional Oonduct  or  competence  and  is 
drafted  so  as  to  clarify  that  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence  means 
only  "direct  patient  care"  or  "clinical 
competence."  Matters  concerning  peer 
review,  most  significantly  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Professional  Standards 
Boards,  would  be  excluded  from  collec- 
tive bargaining  under  the  compromise 
agreement,  as  would  be  matters  related 
to  the  establishment,  determination, 
or  adjustment  or  employee  compensa- 
tion under  title  38. 

The  occlusion  from  collective  bar- 
gaining I  of  matters  concerning  profes- 
sional QOQduct  or  competence  is  de- 
signed %o  be  limited  to  those  matters 
that  inr«rolve  the  manner  in  which 
health  oare  is  provided.  Thus,  the  com- 
promise! agreement  clarifies  that  pro- 
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fesslonal  competence  and  conduct  re- 
lates only  to  matters  involving  direct 
patient  care  and  clinical  competence. 

The  compromise  agreement  would  es- 
tablish new  disciplinary  procedures  and 
new  procedures  for  employees  to  appeal 
adverse  actions  taken  against  them. 
These  procedures  are  outlined  in  detail 
in  the  explanatory  statement,  which, 
as  I  noted  earlier,  I  will  ask  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. The  new  procedures  are  based 
upon  the  procedures  generally  applica- 
ble to  Fedetal  civilian  employees  under 
title  5  and  would  provide  to  title  38  em- 
ployees tha  same  notice,  opportunity 
to  respond,  and  representation  rights 
as  are  provlned  to  title  5  employees. 

Under  tne  compromise  agreement. 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards  would  be 
created  to  jconslder  appeals  of  major 
adverse  actions  which  involve  ques- 
tions of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence. These  Boards  would  replace 
the  current  disciplinary  boards  man- 
dated under  section  4110  of  title  38. 
Whereas  the  section  4110  disciplinary 
boards  determine  charges  and  make 
reconmiendations  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding suitable  disciplinary  actions  in 
a  case,  the  t>i8Ciplinary  Appeals  Boards 
would  hear  {appeals  of  cases  in  which  a 
major  adveijse  action  involving  an  issue 
of  professional  conduct  or  competence 
had  alreadi  been  taken.  Disciplinary 
Appeals  Bolirds  would  be  comprised  of 
three  VA  employees,  each  of  whom 
would  be  required  to  be  of  the  same 
grade  or  senior  to  the  employee  appeal- 
ing the  acfcion  and  at  least  two  of 
whom  would  be  required  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  category  of  position 
as  the  employee.  The  latter  require- 
ment is  included  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Boards  would  be  evaluating  is- 
sues of  clinical  competence  and  direct 
patient  cam,  for  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  specific  profession  would  be  needed. 
All  members  of  a  Disciplinary  Appeals 
Boards  would  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  would  receive  appropriate 
training  in  the  functions  and  duties  of 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  changes 
made  by  the  compromise  agreement 
will  presenje  the  due  process  rights  of 
title  38  emjployees  against  whom  ad- 
verse actions  are  brought  and  ensure 
that  disciplinary  actions  are  concluded 
in  a  morejtimely  fashion  than  under 
the  current]  system,  which  all  parties 
agree  is  far!  too  time  consuming  and  is 
inefficient.  'iUnder  the  new  procedures, 
title  38  employees  would  not  be  forced 
to  wait  for  as  long  a  year,  as  is  com- 
monplace under  the  current  system,  to 
have  their  cases  determined  and  the 
appeal  prodess  to  begin.  They  would 
know  the  specific  basis  of  any  charge 
brought  ag^nst  them  and  would  be  as- 
sured that  the  Department  present  its 
findings  and  decisions  within  set  peri- 
ods of  time.  They  would  be  afforded  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney 
or  other  rei^sentatives  at  all  stages  of 
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a  case,  to  have  oral  hearings,  to 
present  their  cases  fully  before  persons 
trained  in  evaluating  such  cases,  and 
to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  a  case  in 
which  a  major  adverse  action  has  been 
imposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
we  have  reached  an  agreement  that 
provides  collective  bargaining  rights 
and  improved  disciplinary  and  griev- 
ance procedures  for  the  nearly  68,000 
title  38  employees  who  provide  health 
care  to  our  veterans.  This  agreement 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  active  involvement  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  represent  title  38  employ- 
ees, and  I  think  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  the  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees and  AFOE's  president,  John 
Sturdivant,  for  their  consistent  and 
persistent  thoughtful  advocacy  on 
these  matters.  The  important  issues  af- 
fecting VA  health  care  employees  will 
continue  to  be  among  my  highest  pri- 
orities in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

ADmNISTRATTVE  REOROANIZATIONB 

Mr.  President,  section  303  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  would  modify  sec- 
tion 210(b)  of  title  38,  which  contains 
report-and-wait  requirements  for  VA 
administrative  reorganizations,  in 
order  to  establish  a  better  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  VA  to  change  and 
adapt  and  the  needs  of  oversight  com- 
mittees to  have  advance  notice  of  sig- 
nificant VA  reorganizations.  An  admin- 
istrative reorganization  is  defined 
under  current  law  as  one  that  involves 
a  loss  or  transfer  of  functions  away 
trom  a  covered  VA  facility  or  office  re- 
sulting in  personnel  reductions  that  ex- 
ceed specified  levels.  VA  cannot  imple- 
ment an  administrative  reorganization 
during  a  given  fiscal  year  unless  a  de- 
tailed plan  and  Justification  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  President's  budget 
for  that  fiscal  year  is  submitted  to 
Congress. 

The  compromise  agreement  would 
amend  the  report-and-wait  restrictions 
in  three  ways.  First,  wherever  VA  sub- 
mits a  reorganization  proposal  to  Con- 
gress, the  waiting  period  before  imple- 
mentation would  be  only  90  days.  Sec- 
ond, administrative  reorganizations  in- 
volving the  transfer  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  Veterans  Benefits  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Veterans  Health  Ad- 
ministration at  the  same  facility  would 
be  exempt  if  the  number  of  employees 
at  the  Sncility  remained  the  same. 
Third,  this  measure  would  increase  the 
level  of  personnel  reductions  at  which 
report-and-wait  restrictions  would  be 
triggered. 

TKHNICAL  RBSTRUCTURINO  OF  VA  HEALTH 
CABS  SY8TBM  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment also  includes  a  technical  restruc- 
turing  of  the   provisions   in  current 


chapter  74  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  VA's  health-care  system. 

These  changes,  which  are  purely 
technical  in  nature  and  meant  to  have 
no  substantive  Impact,  are  the  first  of 
what  will  be  a  number  of  technical  re- 
visions to  title  38  to  reflect  and  codify 
the  elevation  of  VA  to  a  Cabinet-level 
department  which  occurred  on  March 
15, 1989,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-527. 
Other,  related  changes  to  other  chap- 
ters of  title  38  will  be  proposed  in  the 
coming  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  which  are 
proposed  in  the  pending  measure  would 
divide  existing  chapter  73  into  two  new 
chapters— chapter  74.  entitled  "Veter- 
ans Health  Administration— Organiza- 
tion and  Functions,"  which,  as  the 
title  suggests,  contains  the  provisions 
dealing  with  the  overall  organization 
of  VA's  health  system,  and  chapter  74, 
entitled  "Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion— Personnel,"  which  Includes  all  of 
the  personnel-related  provisions  relat- 
ing to  VA's  health-care  system. 

In  addition,  the  measure  would  make 
various  technical,  stylistic  changes  at 
appropriate  points  in  the  two  new 
chapters,  such  as  substituting  "Sec- 
retary" for  "Administrator"  and  redes- 
ignating the  Veterans  Health  Service 
and  Research  Administration  as  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration.  Also, 
as  the  first  step  In  what  will  be  an 
overall  renumbering  of  title  38  sections 
so  that  the  section  numbers  conform  to 
the  chapters  in  which  they  are  placed, 
the  existing  sections  of  chapters  73, 
which  all  are  numbered  in  the  4100's, 
would  be  renumbered  to  begin  with  73 
or  74  as  the  first  two  digits  depending 
on  the  new  chapter  in  which  they  ap- 
pear. This  same  renumbering  process 
would  also  be  carried  out  in  current 
chapters  61,  53,  55.  57.  59.  61.  71.  72.  76. 
78,  81.  83.  and  85  so  that  the  provisions 
in  each  of  those  chapters  would  be  re- 
numbered to  begin  with  the  first  two 
digits  of  the  chapter. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  Stump,  as  well  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Specter,  and  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  MURKOwsKi,  for  their  co- 
operation and  many  courtesies  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  Senators  Specter  and 
MuKKOWsia  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Senate  committee  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation  and  I  thank  them  all 
for  their  contributions  to  it. 

I  want  also  to  note  the  contributions 
of.  and  express  my  deep  gratitude  to. 
the  committee  staff  members  who  have 
worked  on  this  legislation:  on  the  mi- 
nority staff,  Doug  Loon,  Scott 
Waltlevertch,  Carrie  Oavora,  and  Todd 
Mullin,  as  well  as  Lisa  Moore,  who  re- 


cently left  the  committee  staff  to  serve 
on  Senator  Murkowski's  personal  staff; 
Roy  Smith,  and  Jim  Rankin  who  so 
ably  provide  editorial  support  to  the 
committee;  and  on  the  majority  staff. 
Chuck  Lee,  Susan  Thaul,  Thomas 
Tlghe,  Janet  Cof&nan,  Brett  Hansard, 
Shannon  Phillips.  Charlotte  Hughes, 
Kelly  Cordes,  Michael  Bums,  Bill  Brew, 
and  Ed  Scott. 

I  also  wish  to  the  as-always  fine  work 
and  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs—Ralph Ibson,  Greg  Matton,  Tina 
Alvarado,  Carl  Commenator,  Kingston 
Smith,  Pat  Ryan,  and  Mack  Fleming, 
as  well  as  former  staff  member  Vic 
Raymond,  who  left  the  House  Conmilt- 
tee  last  September  to  serve  as  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Future  Structure  of  Veterans  Health 
Care,  in  working  with  us  to  reach  the 
final  agreement  on  this  measure. 

Finally,  we  are  deeply  Indebted  to 
Bob  Cover  and  Joe  Womach  of  the 
House  Legislative  Counsel's  Ofdoe  and 
to  Charlie  Armstrong  and  Greg  Scott 
of  the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel's  Of- 
fice for  their  excellent  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  explana- 
tory statement  on  the  compromise 
agreement  be  printed  in  the  Rsocmo  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPLAMATORT  STATEMENT  ON  H.R.  SS8 

H.R.  SSe  as  amended  by  tbe  Senate  reflects 
a  compronnlBe  agreement  that  tbe  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  have  reached  on  certain 
bills  relating  to  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs physician  and  dentist  pay  and  labor  re- 
lations considered  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  not  enacted, 
during  the  lOlst  Congress.  Those  bills  are 
H.R.  4557.  which  the  House  passed  on  May  1. 
1990.  and  S.  2100.  which  the  Senate  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported  on  July  19, 
1990,  but  which  did  not  receive  Senate  con- 
sideration prior  to  the  end  of  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress. 

The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  prepared  the  following  explanation  of 
H.R.  596  as  amended.  Differences  between  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  598  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Compromise 
agreement")  and  the  related  provisions  in 
the  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  4567  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "House  bill")  and 
S.  2100  as  reported  In  tbe  Senate  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Senate  bill")  are  noted  in 
this  document,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  the  compromise  agreement,  and  minor 
drafting,  technical  and  clarifying  changes. 

REVISION  OF  PHYSICIAN  AND  DENTIST  SPECIAL 
PAY  PROVISIONS 

Current  laic:  Section  4118  of  title  38  United 
States  Code,  provides  for  a  program  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed In  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  (VHS&RA)  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
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Hou*3  bill:  Section  101  would  iUY>vlde  for  a 
new  prognxn  of  apecl&I  pay  in  a  new  sub- 
dutiiter  HI  (consisting  of  proposed  new  sec- 
tions 4131  throogb  4140)  of  chapter  73. 

Senate  bill:  Section  a62(a)  would  establish  a 
new  special-pay  program  in  a  new  subchapter 
n  (conalstlng  of  proposed  new  sections  4121- 
4130)  of  chapter  73. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  102  would 
provide  for  a  new  program  of  special  i)ay  in 
subchapter  m  (consisting  of  proposed  new 
sections  7431  through  7440)  of  a  new  chapter 
74. 

RBOULATIONS  OOVERNDiO  AOIONISTRATION  OF 
SPECIAL  PAY 

Current  law:  Section  4118(aKl)  of  title  38  re- 
qoives  that  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the 
provisiona  of  section  4118  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  order  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  highly  qualified  physicians 
and  dentists,  provide  special  pay  to  eligible 
physicians  or  dentists,  in  addition  to  any 
pay  or  allowance  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
upon  their  execution  of  and  for  the  duration 
of  written  agreements  to  complete  specified 
periods  of  service  in  VHS&RA. 

House  bai:  Proposed  new  section  4131(a)  of 
titie  38  would  require  the  Secretary,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  proposed  new  sub- 
chapter in  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  to  provide  special  pay  to  eligible 
tdiysiclans  or  dentists,  in  addition  to  any 
pay  or  allowance  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
upon  their  execution  of  and  for  the  duration 
of  written  agreements  to  complete  specifled 
periods  of  service  in  VHS&RA. 

Senate  tnll:  Proposed  new  section  4121(a) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  proposed  new  subchapter  n 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
after  receiving  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  to  provide  special 
pay  to  eligible  physicians  or  dentists,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  pay  or  allowance  to  which  they 
are  entitied,  pursuant  to  a  written  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  physician  or  den- 
tists with  the  DeiMTtment. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tions 7431(a)  and  7431(b)  would  require  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  pro- 
posed new  subchapter  in  of  proposed  new 
chapter  74  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  after  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  pro- 
vide special  pay  to  eligible  physicians  or 
dentiBta.  only  upon  the  execution  of,  and  for 
the  duration  of,  written  agreements  entered 
Into  by  the  physicians  or  dentists. 

DE8IONATION  OF  CATBOORIE8  WITH  NO 
BaCSUmiENT  AND  RETENTION  PROBLEMS 

Current  law:  Section  4118(aX3)  of  title  38(a) 
permits  the  CMD,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
Uona  preacrtbed  by  the  Secretary,  to  deter- 
mine categories  of  physicians  and  dentists 
for  which  there  are  no  signlflcant  recruit- 
ment and  retention  iiroblems,  (b)  makes  such 
phjBlclana  and  dentists  Ineligible  for  special 
pay.  and  (c)  requires  the  CtSD  to  make  a  re- 
determination in  accordance  with  those  reg- 
ulations not  later  than  one  year  after  mak- 
ing any  such  recruitment  and  retention  de- 
termination and  each  year  thereafter. 

House  Mfl:  Proposed  new  section  4131(d) 
would  follow  current  law,  except  that  the  de- 
tannlnations  would  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary rather  than  the  CMD. 

SeHote  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4121(d) 
would  follow  current  law,  except  that  it 
would  also  expressly  state  the  CMD's  author- 
ity to  withdraw  the  designation  made  with 
reapect  to  any  category  of  idiysician  or  den- 
tist positions  if  the  CMD  determines,  on  the 
basts  of  an  annual  review,  that  a  significant 


recruitnient  or  retention  problem  exists  for 
physiciatis  or  dentists  in  that  category. 

Cotttprt  mise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 743  (d)  follows  the  House  bill,  except 
that  it  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  make 
the  determinations  only  after  receiving  the 
recommendations  of  the  CMD.  In  addition, 
proposed  new  section  7431(g)  would,  in  the 
case  of  ai  physician  or  dentist  who  has  a  cur- 
rent section  4118  special  pay  agreement  on 
the  day  Wore  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  whoi  is  in  a  category  of  physicians  or 
dentists  for  which  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined tUere  is  no  recruitment  and  retention 
problem.,  authorize  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  the  Secretary  is  to 
prescribe,  to  pay  "retention  jiay"  in  an 
amount  Cot  to  exceed  the  rate  which,  when 
added  to  the  basic  pay  payable  to  that  indi- 
vidual, is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  and  the  annual  rate  of  special 
pay  paidfto  that  physician  or  dentist  pursu- 
ant to  tlie  final  agreement  with  that  individ- 
ual undef-  section  4118.  If  such  a  determina- 
tion is  n}ade  after  a  physician  or  dentist  has 
entered  ftito  a  contract  under  this  titie.  this 
determli&tion  would  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  cu  Tent  contract. 

PHYSIC  ANS  OR  DENTISTS  PROHIBrrED  FROM 
RECEIVINO  SPECIAL  PAY 

Curreni  law:  Section  4118(a)(2)  of  titie  38 
prohibit^  the  payment  of  special  pay  to  any 
physiclai  or  dentist  who  (a)  is  employed  or 
less  thaa  a  half-time  or  on  an  intermittent 
basis,  (b>  occupies  an  internship  or  residency 
training  position,  or  (c)  is  a  reemployed  an- 
nuitant. 

House  kill:  Proposed  new  section  4131(e)  38 
would  folow  current  law. 

Senatehui:  Proposed  new  section  4127(e) 
would  falow  current  law  except  that  the 
CMD  would  be  authorized  to  pay  special  pay 
to  a  phyiician  or  dentist  employed  on  a  less 
than  hal^time  basis  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
factors  ae  apply  to  those  working  full-time 
(except  fpr  full-time  status)  in  proportion  to 
hours  worked  if  the  CMD  determines  that 
payment  of  special  pay  to  such  a  physician 
or  dentist  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  for 
VA  to  acsuire  needed  services. 

Compro  nise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tions 743 1(e)  and  7431(f)  follow  the  Senate 
bill,  exc<  pt  that  a  physician  or  dentist  em- 
ployed oi  a  less  than  one-quarter  time  basis 
would  ba  prohibited  trom  receiving  special 
pay. 

DURA'  TON  OF  SPECIAL  PAY  AOREEMENT8 

Current  law:  Section  4118(e)(1)  of  title  38  re- 
quires th  It  any  agreement  entered  into  by  a 
physician  or  dentist  under  this  section  be  for 
a  period  of  one  year  of  service  unless  the 
physiciad  or  dentist  requests  an  agreement 
for  a  longer  period  of  service  not  to  exceed 
four  yeaiy. 

House  t>ill:  Proposed  new  section  4132(a) 
would  pSovlde  for  written  agreements  en- 
tered inti)  by  a  physician  or  dentist  for  spe- 
cial pay  flo  cover  a  period  of  one  year  of  serv- 
ice unlest  the  physician  or  dentist  agrees  to 
a  period  Of  two,  three,  or  four  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Senate  ibill:  Proposed  new  section  4122(a) 
would  require  a  physician  or  dentist  who  en- 
ters into  a  special  pay  agreement  to  agree  to 
serve  for  n  period  of  one  to  four  years. 

Compra  rose  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7432(  I)  follows  the  Senate  bill. 

REFinp  OF  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  BREACH  OF 
CONTRACT 

Curren^law:  Section  4118(eK2)  of  titie  38  re- 
quires tli»t  a  physician  or  dentist  who  volun- 
tarily, or  because  of  misconduct,  fails  to 
complete  at  least  one  year  of  service  pursu- 
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ant  to  a  special  pay  agreement  refund  the 
total  amount  received  under  section  4118,  un- 
less the  CMD  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
the  failure  it  necessitated  by  circumstances 
beyond  the  oontrol  of  the  physician  or  den- 
tist. I 

House  bill:\  Proposed  new  section  4132(b) 
would  require  a  physician  or  dentist  who 
fails  to  complete  any  one  of  the  years  of  obli- 
gated servic^  under  the  physician  or  den- 
tist's contract  to  refund  the  amount  of  spe- 
cial pay  rec^ved  since  the  last  anniversary 
date  of  the  {agreement  in  any  year  of  the 
agreement,  linless  the  Secretary  waives  the 
refund  requirement  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
the  basis  of  k  determination,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  the  failure  is  necessitated  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist. 

Senate  bill:  [Proposed  new  section  4122(b)  is 
identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
(a)  the  refund  requirement  would  apply  to  a 
failure  to  complete  only  the  first  year  of  the 
physician  or  dentist's  agreement,  and  (b)  the 
CMD  would  make  determinations  regarding 
waivers  of  thfc  refund  requirement. 

Compromise'  agreement:  F*roposed  new  sec- 
tion 7432(b)  ^Tould  (a)  require  a  physician  or 
dentist  who  fails  voluntarily,  or  because  of 
misconduct,  to  complete  any  of  the  years  of 
service  covered  by  the  agreement  (measured 
from  the  anniversary  date  of  the  agreement) 
to  refund  an  Amount  of  special  pay  received 
under  the  agreement  for  that  year  equal  to 
(1)  100  percent  of  the  amount  of  special  pay 
received  for  the  first  year,  in  the  case  of  a 
failure  during  the  first  year  of  service  under 
the  agreement;  (2)  75  percent  of  the  amount 
received  for  tShe  second  year,  in  the  case  of  a 
failure  during  the  second  year;  (3)  SO  percent 
of  the  amount  received  for  the  third  year,  in 
the  case  of  a  failure  during  the  third  year; 
and  (4)  25  percent  of  the  tunount  received  for 
the  fourth  yaar,  in  the  case  of  a  failure  dur- 
ing the  fourlih  year  of  service;  and  (b)  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  waive  the  refund  re- 
quirement where  the  failure  is  determined  to 
be  the  resul^  of  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  thd  physician  or  dentist. 

SUBMISSION  Of   CERTAIN  SPECIAL  PAY  AGREE- 
MENTS TO  CENTRAL  OFFICE  FOR  APPROVAL 

Current  lati  Current  law  contains  no  re- 
quirement for  VA  Central  Office  approval  of 
special-pay  agreements  based  on  the  amount 
by  which  an .  individual's  8j>ecial  pay  is  in- 
creased or  dScreased  trom  one  year  to  the 
next. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4132(c) 
would  (a)  require  a  facility  director  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  any  proposed  special 
pay  agreeme»t  that  would  provide  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  an  amount  of  special  pay  that 
would  exceed  the  preceding  year's  amount  of 
special  pay  by  more  than  50  percent  or  would 
be  more  than  25  percent  less  than  the  preced- 
ing year's  anV)unt,  (b)  provide  that  any  such 
agreement  Would  take  effect  is  not  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  within  45  days 
after  its  subrsission,  and  (c)  require  the  Sec- 
retary, in  evaluating  a  special-pay  agree- 
ment under  this  provision,  to  adjust 
amounts  of  necial  pay  as  necessary  to  re- 
flect any  change  in  the  status  of  the  physi- 
cian or  denOBt  fix>m  full-time  to  part-time 
stotus,  from  iart-time  to  fUll-tlme  status,  or 
trom  one  protection  of  part-time  status  to 
another.  | 

Senate  bill:  Bo  comparable  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7432(c)  follows  the  House  bill  except  that 
it  would  i>roiide  that  any  such  agreement. 
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other  tbui  In  the  case  of  a  physician  or  den- 
tist employed  In  an  Executive  position  in 
VA's  Central  Office,  would  Uke  effect  if  not 
disapproved  by  the  Secretary  within  60  days. 
In  addition,  propoeed  new  section  7432(d) 
would  require  that  any  propoeed  special  pay 
agreement,  other  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  that  would  take  ef- 
fect before  October  1.  19M,  and  would  cause  a 
physician  or  dentist's  total  pay  to  exceed  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  speci- 
fied in  section  S312  of  title  5  (Executive  Level 
I)  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  through  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  for  review.  A  pro- 
poeed agreement  may  be  either  approved  or 
disapproved,  but  if  neither  approved  nor  dis- 
approved within  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  physician  or  dentist  entered  Into 
the  proposed  agreement,  that  agreement 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  that  60-day  pe- 
riod. Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  may  modify  a  proposed 
agreement  or  dictate  changes  to  a  proposed 
agreement.  However.  If  a  proposed  special 
pay  agreement  is  disapproved,  the  Commit- 
tees anticipate  that  it  would  be  returned  to 
the  medical  center  director  along  with  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  level  the  Secretary, 
or  the  Secretary's  designee,  considers  appro- 
priate in  order  to  facilitate  the  approval  of 
an  agreement.  The  compromise  agreement 
specified  that  a  proposed  agreement  may  be 
disapproved  under  new  section  4242(d)  only  If 
it  is  determined  that  the  proposed  amount  of 
special  pay  is  not  necessary  to  recruit  or  re- 
tain the  individual. 

RsanucnoNB  on  receipt  of  multiple 

CATEOOaiBS  OF  SPECIAL  PAT 

Current  law:  Section  4U8(cXS)  of  title  38 
prohibits  a  physician  or  dentist  who  receives 
special  pay  for  an  executive  position  (Tom 
also  receiving  special  pay  for  full-time  sta- 
tus, length  of  service,  or  scarce  specialty 
categories,  except  that  (a)  a  physician  or 
dentist  serving  as  a  Service  Chiet  (or  in  a 
comparable  position  as  determined  by  the 
CMD)  on  a  full-time  basis  may  receive  spe- 
cial pay  for  the  poeltlon  as  well  as  for  fUll- 
tlme  status  and,  if  eligible,  for  being  in  a 
scarce  specialty:  and  (b)  a  physician  or  den- 
tist serving  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  on  a  (Ull-tlme 
basis  may  receive  both  special  pay  for  that 
position  as  well  as  for  fUll-tlme  status. 

House  bUl:  Proposed  new  section  4137(a) 
would  permit  physicians  and  dentists  to  re- 
ceive all  categories  of  special  pay  for  which 
they  are  eligible,  except  that  physicians  and 
dentists  serving  In  executive  positions  in 
Central  Office  would  be  prohibited  fTom  re- 
ceiving scarce-specialty  special  pay. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4127(a)  is 
identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
it  would  (a)  allow  a  physician  or  dentist 
serving  in  Ontral  Office  to  receive  scarce- 
specialty  special  pay  if  the  CMD  determines 
that  the  specialty  skills  of  that  physician  or 
dentist  are  necessary  for  the  pbyelcian  or 
dentist  to  carry  out  effectively  the  respon- 
sibiUties  of  the  executive  poeltlon  in  which 
the  physician  or  dentist  serves,  and  (b)  allow 
a  (Thief  of  Staff  to  receive  scarce  specialty 
special  pay  only  if  (1)  the  CMD  determines 
that  such  pay  is  necessary  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  highly  qualified  Chiefs 
of  Staffk.  and  (2)  the  CMD  personally  ap- 
proves payment  of  such  pay  on  a  case-by- 


Cwnpromlse  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 743T(a)  foUows  the  House  bill. 

RATB8  OF  SPECIAL  PAT  FOR  FULL-TIME 
PHTSICIAM8 

Primary  Special  Pay 

Curretit  law:  SecUon  4118(bX2)  of  tiUe  38  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  provide  primary  spe- 


cial pay  to  any  eligible  fUll-time  physician 
at  a  rate  of  S7.000  per  year. 

House  bill:  No  provision  providing  for  pri- 
mary special  pay. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision  providing  for  pri- 
mary special  pay. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision  provid- 
ing for  primary  special  pay. 

FuU-ttme  Status 

Current  law:  SecUon  4118(c)(lMAKi)  of  title 
38  provides  for  special  pay  for  physicians  for 
full-time  status  at  an  annual  rate  no  greater 
thanS6.000. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(b)(1) 
would  provide  special  pay  for  physicians  for 
full-time  status  at  an  annual  rate  of  S8.000. 

SenaU  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(1)  is 
substantively  identical  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(bKl)  contains  this  provision. 
Length  of  Service 

Current  law:  Section  4118(cXlXAXll)  of  title 
38  provides  special  pay  for  tenure  of  service 
of  full-time  physicians  at  an  annual  rate  no 
greater  than  (a)  SI  .000  for  two  years  but  less 
than  five  years  of  service,  (b)  S2.000  for  five 
years  but  less  than  eight  years  of  service, 
and  (c)  S3.000  for  eight  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(bX2) 
would  provide  special  pay  for  tenure  of  serv- 
ice of  fUll-tlme  physicians  at  an  annual  rate 
within  a  range  of  (a)  S3.000  to  J8,000  for  two 
years  but  less  than  four  years  of  service,  (b) 
16,000  to  S12.000  for  four  years  but  less  than 
eight  years  of  service,  (c)  S12.000  to  <18.000  for 
eight  years  but  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
service,  and  (d)  815,000  to  825,000  for  fifteen  or 
more  years  of  service. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(2) 
would  (a)  provide  special  pay  for  length  of 
service  of  full-time  physicians  at  a  uniform 
national  annual  rate,  specified  by  the  CMD, 
within  a  range  of  (1)  84,000  to  86.000  for  two 
years  but  less  than  four  years  of  service.  (2) 
86.000  to  812.000  for  four  years  but  less  than 
eight  years  of  service,  and  (3)  812,000  to 
825,000  for  eight  or  more  years  of  service:  and 
Cb)  authorise  the  CMD.  for  length  of  service 
in  excess  of  eight  years,  to  set  uniform  na- 
tional rates  for  such  ranges  of  years  as  the 
CMD  considers  appropriate. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(bX2)  would  (a)  provide  special  pay 
for  length  of  service  of  f\ill-tlme  physicians 
at  a  uniform  national  rate,  specified  by  the 
CMD,  of  (1)  84.000  to  86.000  for  two  years  but 
less  than  four  years  of  service.  (2)  86.000  to 
812,000  for  four  years  but  less  than  eight 
years  of  service.  (3)  812,000  to  818,000  for  eight 
years  but  less  than  twelve  years  of  service, 
and  (4)  812,000  to  825.000  for  twelve  or  more 
years  of  service;  and  (b)  authorise  the  CMD, 
for  length  of  service  of  twelve  or  more  years, 
to  set  uniform  national  rates  for  such  ranges 
of  years  as  the  CMD  considers  appropriate. 
Scarce  Specialty 

Current  law:  SecUon  4118(cXlXAXiii)  of 
title  38  provides  for  special  pay  for  service  by 
fuU-Ume  physicians  in  a  medical  specialty 
as  to  which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pursu- 
ant to  regulaUons.  that  there  are  extraor- 
dinary difflculUes  in  the  recruitment  or  re- 
tenUon  of  qualified  physicians,  at  an  annual 
rate  of  not  less  than  84,000  and  not  more  than 
815.500. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  secUon  4133(bX3) 
would  follow  current  law.  except  that  it 
would  (a)  require  the  Secretary,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  to  make  the  determlna- 
Uons  regarding  recruitment  and  retenUon 
difficulties  and  provide  for  such  determina- 


tions to  be  made  on  a  nationwide  basis  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medical 
facility,  and  (b)  provide  for  an  annual  rate  of 
not  more  than  840,000. 

Senate  bill  Propoeed  new  secUon  4123(3) 
would  follow  current  law,  except  that  it 
would  (a)  authorize  the  CMD  to  make  deter- 
minaUons  on  a  naUon-wide  basis,  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medical  facil- 
ity, or  on  any  other  geographic  basis,  (b) 
specify  a  84,000  minimum,  and  (c)  provide 
that,  for  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  podUon  for 
which  special  pay  is  paid  under  this  cat- 
egory, the  annual  rate  would  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  Ume  served 
in  that  position. 

Compromise  agreement:  Propoeed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(bX3)  would  (a)  provide  for  special 
pay  for  service  by  full-time  physicians  in  a 
medical  specialty  with  respect  to  which 
there  are  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  qualified  physi- 
cians on  a  nation-wide  basis  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medical  facility,  at 
an  annual  rate  of  not  more  than  840,000  and 
(b)  Incorporate  the  Senate  provision  for  cal- 
culation of  the  annual  rate  of  special  pay  for 
a  physician  who  serves  only  a  portion  of  a 
year  in  a  designated  scarce  specialty  posi- 
tion on  the  bttfis  of  the  proportion  of  time 
served  in  the  position. 

Field  Executive  Positions 

Current  law:  Section  4118(cXlXB)  of  tiUe  38 
provides  special  pay  for  full-time  service  by 
physicians  at  annual  rates  no  higher  than  (a) 
38,900  for  service  as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a 
comparable  position  as  determined  by  the 
CMD,  (b)  812,600  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff 
or  in  an  Executive  Grade  Position,  and  (c) 
813,000  for  service  in  a  Director  Grade  posi- 
tion. 

House  bUl:  Propoeed  new  section  4133(bX4) 
would  raise  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  such  positions  to  (a)  815.000  for 
service  as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a  comparable 
position  as  determined  by  the  CMD.  (b) 
825.000  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an 
Executive  Grade  position,  and  (c)  835,000  for 
service  in  a  Director  Grade  poeiUon. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(4XA) 
is  substantively  identical  to  the  House  bill, 
but  would  Include  minimum  as  well  as  maxi- 
mum rates  as  follows:  (a)  S4,S00  to  815,000  for 
service  as  a  Service  Cbiet  or  in  a  comparable 
position  as  determined  by  the  CMD,  and  (b) 
814,500  to  825.000  for  service  as  a  (Thief  of 
Staff  or  in  an  Executive  or  Director  Grade 
position. 

Compromise  agreement  New  section 
7433(bK4XA)  would  provide  annual  rates  of 
special  pay  for  such  positions  as  follows:  (a) 
within  a  range  of  84.500  to  815.000  for  serice  as 
a  Service  (Thief  or  In  a  comparable  position 
as  determined  by  the  CMD.  (b)  within  a 
range  of  814.500  to  825.000  for  service  as  a 
Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Executive  Grade  posi- 
tion, and  (c)  a  maximum  of  825,000  for  service 
in  a  Director  Grade  position. 

With  respect  to  physicians  serving  in  Di- 
rector Grade  positions,  the  Committees  rec- 
ommend that  VA  continue  its  current  prac- 
tice of  providing  varying  rates  of  executive 
medicine  special  pay  for  physician  facility 
directors  based  on  the  complexity  of  the  fa- 
cilities they  direct. 

Central  Office  Executive  Positions 

Current  law:  Section  4118(cXlXB)  of  titie  38 
provides  physicians'  special  pay  for  fUll-time 
service  by  physicians  at  annual  rates  no 
higher  than  (a)  813,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy 
Service  Director,  (b)  813,500  for  service  as  a 
Service  Director,  (c)  814,400  for  service  as  a 
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Deputy  ABBlstant  CMD,  and  (d)  S15,300  for 
service  as  an  Associate  Deputy  CMD  or  As- 
Blatant  CMD. 

Houae  biO:  Proposed  new  section 
41330)X4XB)  would  provide  special  pay  for 
fall-time  service  by  physicians  at  annual 
rates  of  (a)  S3S,000  for  service  as  a  Service  Di- 
rector, (b)  130,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant CMD  or  Assistant  CMD,  (c)  S35,000  for 
service  as  an  Associate  Deputy  CMD,  (d) 
M0,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  CMD,  and  (e) 
H5,000  for  service  as  CMD. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(4)(B) 
Is  substantively  identical  to  tbe  House  provi- 
sions except  that  it  would  (a)  provide  special 
pay  at  annual  rates  of  S22,S00  for  service  as  a 
Deputy  Service  Director  and  S27,500  for  serv- 
ice as  a  Deputy  Assistant  CMD,  and  (b) 
would  provide  that,  for  service  by  a  physi- 
cian who  serves  only  a  iMrtion  of  a  year  in 
an  executive  position  and  also  serves  a  por- 
tion of  that  same  year  in  another  position  or 
grade  for  which  special  pay  is  provided,  the 
annual  rate  of  special  pay  would  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
time  served  In  the  position  or  positions  for 
which  special  pay  is  provided. 

CompTomite  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(bX4XB)  follows  the  Senate  bill,  ex- 
cept that  it  would  provide  S20,000  for  service 
aa  a  Deputy  Service  Director. 

Board  Certification 

Current  lato:  Section  4118(cXlXC)  of  title  38 
provides  for  special  pay  for  fUll-time  physi- 
cians for  board  certiflcation  at  an  annual 
rate  of  (a)  S2.000  for  specialty  or  first  board 
certification,  and  (b)  an  additional  JSOO  for 
subspecialty  or  secondary  board  certifi- 
cation. 

Hotue  Irill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(bX5) 
would  follow  current  law. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(5) 
would  follow  current  law. 

Compromix  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(bX5)  follows  current  law. 

Geographic  Location 

Current  lav:  Section  4118(cXl)  of  title  38 
provides  special  pay  for  fUll/tlme  physicians. 
in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  CMD 
pursuant  to  regulations,  to  no  less  than 
COOO  nor  more  than  15,000  for  service  (a)  in 
a  specific  geocrraphlc  location  with  respect 
to  which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pursuant 
to  regulations,  that  there  are  extraordinary 
difflcultiee  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qnallfled  physicians  In  a  specific  category 
of  ^lysicians.  or  (b)  In  the  VA  Central  Offlce. 

Houte  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(bX6) 
would  follow  current  law  except  that  (a)  the 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  designee,  would 
be  required  to  make  the  determination  relat- 
inc  to  recruitment  and  retention  difficulties, 
(h)  the  annual  rate  of  geographic  special  pay 
could  not  exceed  J17,000.  and  (c)  the  provision 
includes  no  reference  to  Central  Office. 

SenaU  bUl:  Proposed  new  section  4123(6)  is 
identical  to  the  House  provision  except  that 
(a)  the  CMD  would  be  required  to  make  the 
determination  relating  to  recruitment  and 
retention  dlfflculties.  and  (b)  there  would  be 
a  range  of  geographic  special  pay  of  S2.000  to 
S16.000. 

Compromi»e  agreement:  Proi>osed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(bX6)  follows  the  House  bill. 

The  Commltteea  anticipate  that,  as  to  the 
determination  that  there  are  extraordinary 
dlfDcoltiea  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qnallfled  physiciana  at  a  specific  medical 
facility,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's 
dedcneea,  would  consider  the  input  of  the  di- 
rector of  that  fiacllity. 
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Exceptional  Qualifications 
law:  There  is  no  provision  for  pay- 
ing special  pay  to  full-time  physicians  based 
on  exceptional  qualifications. 

House  (pi/:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(7)  of 
title  38  ifould  (a)  provide  for  special  jwy  for 
fUll-time'  physicians  with  exceptional  quali- 
fications within  a  specialty  at  an  annual 
rate  of  nt)t  more  than  SIS.OOO,  and  (b)  provide 
that  spedial  pay  may  be  paid  under  this  cat- 
egory oiily  if  personally  approved  by  the 
CMD  on  $.  case-by-case  basis  and  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  paid  under  this  cat- 
egory, when  added  to  the  total  of  other  spe- 
cial pay  categories,  does  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  1|hat  may  be  paid  to  a  physician  with 
the  same  length  of  service,  specialty,  and  po- 
sition as  the  physician  concerned. 

Comproptise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433<bX7)  contains  the  Senate  provision. 
Rates  \f  Special  Pay  for  the  Chief  Medical 
and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director 
law:  Section  4118(bXl)  of  title  38  re- 
Secretary  to  exercise  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  4118  to  provide  the 
maximum  amount  of  special  pay  authorized 
by  that  Section  to  the  CMD  and  the  Deputy 
CMD.       I 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(c) 
would  follow  current  law. 

Senate  ^ill:  No  provision. 

Comprotiise  agreement:  New  section 
7432(dX2)  would  (a)  provide  that  the  CMD 
shall  receive,  in  addition  to  basic  pay.  spe- 
cial pay  for  that  position  at  the  rate  speci- 
fied In  proposed  new  section  7433(bX4)(B). 
and  (b)  provide  that,  for  the  CMD  to  receive 
special  p*y  in  the  other  categories  for  which 
the  CMD  is  eligible,  the  Secretary  must  au- 
thorize sQch  additional  special  pay.  As  noted 
above,  thie  Deputy  CMD's  pay  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  review  and  approval  requirement 
of  new  sections  7432(c)  and  (d),  as  described 
above  unier  the  heading  "submission  of  cer- 
tain SPECIAL  PAY  AGREEMENTS  TO  CENTRAL 
OFFICE  PCll  APPROVAL". 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  PART-TIME  PHYSICIANS: 
I     HALF-TIME  OR  OREATER 

Currentllaw:  Section  4118  of  title  38  pro- 
vides for  the  pajrment  of  special  pay  to  an  el- 
igible physician  employed  less  than  full-time 
but  at  l^ast  half-time,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  ({he  proportion  which  the  part-time 
employm*nt  bears  to  full-time  employment, 
in  an  ambunt  proportional  to  the  following 
annual  rites:  (a)  for  primary  special  pay, 
$7,000;  {b)l  for  incentive  si»ecial  pay,  a  total  of 
up  to  JH500  consisting  of  (1)  for  length  of 
service  (4)  J750  for  more  than  two  but  less 
than  flvei  years  of  service,  (B)  $1,500  for  five 
years  butS  less  than  eight  years  of  service,  or 
(C)  $2,250  for  eight  years  or  more  of  service; 
(2)  for  seifvice  in  a  medical  specialty  with  re- 
spect to  Which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  that  there  are  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  re- 
tention of  qualified  physicians,  an  amount  of 
not  less  than  $3,000  but  no  more  than  $12,375, 
as  determined  by  the  CMD  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations; (t)  for  service  in  an  executive  posi- 
tion (A)  17,220  for  service  as  a  Service  Chief 
or  in  a  comparable  position  as  determined  by 
the  CMD,  or  (B)  $9,190  for  service  as  a  Chief 
of  Staff  0r  in  an  Executive  Grade  position; 
(4)  for  brtu-d  certification  (A)  $1,500  for  spe- 
cialty or  first  board  certification,  or  (B) 
$1,875  for  subspecialty  or  second  board  cer- 
tification; and  (5)  for  service  in  either  (A)  a 
specific  aeographlc  location  with  respect  to 
which  th(  t  ChtD  has  determined,  pursuant  to 
regulatlo  is,  that  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties   n  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
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qualified  physicians,  or  (B)  the  VA  Central 
Office,  an  amount  not  less  than  $1,500  but  not 
more  than  $4,000,  as  determined  by  the  CMD 
pursuant  to  regulations. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4134  would 
provide  special  pay  for  physicians  employed 
less  than  full-time  but  at  least  half-time  in 
an  amount  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  the  physician  would  receive  if  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  full-time  status  special  pay,  subject 
to  a  %th8  cap  on  the  proportion  of  full-time 
employment  used  to  calculate  special  pay 
and  except  tihat  the  amount  used  for  cal- 
culating boird  certification  special  pay 
would  be  flx^l  at  $1,500  for  specialty  or  first 
board  certlfldation  and  an  additional  $375  for 
subspecialty  or  secondary  board  certifi- 
cation. 

Senate  bill:  t>ropo8ed  new  section  4124  would 
provide  special  pay  for  physicians  employed 
less  than  full-time  but  at  least  half-time, 
based  upon  the  factors  and  at  the  rates  speci- 
fied for  fuU-Qime  physicians,  except  for  full- 
time  status,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  that  I  the  physician  would  receive  if 
employed  on  ^  full-time  basis. 

Compromise  i  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7434  foUi^ws  the  Senate  provision,  except 
that  it  woul()  set  a  cap  of  y«  on  the  propor- 
tion of  full-time  employment  that  would  be 
used  to  calculate  special  pay. 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  PART-TIME  PHYSICIANS:  LESS 
THAN  HALF-TIME 

Current  law:  Section  4118(aX2)  of  title  38 
prohibits  the  payment  of  special  pay  to  any 
physician  who  is  employed  on  a  less  than 
half-time  basis. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4131(e) 
would  follow  Current  law. 

Senate  bill:  |>roposed  new  section  4124  would 
provide  specllil  pay  for  physicians  employed 
on  a  less  th^n  half-time  basis,  based  upon 
the  factors  a4d  at  the  rates  specified  for  full- 
time  physicivis,  except  for  full-time  status, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  the  phy- 
sician would  receive  if  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  subject  to  proposed  new  section 
4127(e),  which  would  require  the  CMD  to  de- 
termine that  payment  of  special  pay  to  a 
physician  employed  on  a  less  than  half-time 
basis  is  the  rnost-effectlve  way  to  provide 
needed  medical  or  dental  services  at  a  VA  fa- 
cility. ] 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tions 7431(e)  and  7431(f)  follow  the  Senate 
provision,  except  that  payment  of  special 
pay  to  a  phyiiclan  employed  on  less  than  a 
one-quarter  tbne  basis  would  be  prohibited. 

RATES  OFJSPECIAL  PAY  FOR  FULL-TIME 
I  DENTISTS 

Primary  Special  Pay 
Current  toioJ  Section  4118(bX2)  of  title  38  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  provide  primary  spe- 
cial pay  to  any  eligible  full-time  dentist  at  a 
rate  of  $2,500  per  year. 

Hotue  bill:  No  provision  providing  for  pri- 
mary special  pay. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision  providing  for  pri- 
mary special  pay. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision  provid- 
ing for  primary  special  Pay. 

I  Full-time  Status 

Current  lawi  Section  4118(cX2XAXi)  of  tlUe 
38  provides  fir  special  pay  for  dentists  for 
full-time  status  at  an  annual  rate  no  greater 
than  $1,000. 

House  bill:  proposed  new  section  413S(bXl) 
would  provide  special  pay  for  dentists  for 
fUll-tlme  states  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3,500. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(aKl) 
is  identical  toj  the  House  provision. 
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Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 743S0}K1)  contains  this  provision. 
Length  of  Service 

Current  late:  Section  4118(cX2XA)(ii)  of  tlUe 
38  provides  special  pay  for  tenure  of  service 
of  full-time  dentists  in  amounts  not  more 
tban  (a)  SSOO  for  two  years  but  less  than 
seven  years  of  service,  and  (b)  Sl.OOO  for  seven 
years  or  more  of  service. 

Houae  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(b)(2) 
would  provide  special  pay  for  tenure  of  serv- 
ice of  fUU-tlme  dentists  in  the  amount  of  (a) 
SSOO  for  two  years  but  less  than  seven  years 
of  service,  or  (b)  $1,600  for  seven  years  or 
more  of  service. 

Senate  bill:  New  section  412S(2)  would  (a) 
provide  special  pay  for  length  of  service  of 
full-time  dentists  at  a  uniform  <tnT>^ifti  na- 
tional rate,  as  specified  by  the  CMD.  within 
a  range  of  (1)  $1,300  to  S2,000  for  two  years 
but  less  than  four  years  of  service,  (2)  S2,000 
to  94,000  for  four  years  but  less  than  eight 
years  of  service,  and  (3)  $4,000  to  $8,300  for 
eight  years  or  more  of  service;  and  (b)  au- 
thorize the  CMD,  for  length  of  service  in  ex- 
cess of  eight  years,  to  set  uniform  national 
rates  for  rush  ranges  of  years  as  the  CMD 
considers  appropriate. 

Comjnomite  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7435(bK2)  would  (a)  provide  special  pay 
for  length  of  service  of  full-time  dentists  at 
a  uniform  annual  national  rate,  specified  by 
the  CMD,  of  (1)  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  two  years 
but  less  than  four  years  of  service,  (2)  $2,000 
to  $3,000  for  four  years  but  less  than  eight 
years  of  service,  (3)  $3,000  to  $3,500  for  eight 
years  but  less  than  twelve  years  of  service, 
and  (4)  $3,000  to  $4,000  for  twelve  years  or 
more  of  service;  and  (b)  authorise  the  CMD, 
for  length  of  service  of  twelve  or  more  years, 
to  set  uniform  national  rates  for  such  ranges 
of  years  as  the  CtSD  considers  appropriate. 
Scarce  Specialty 

Current  law:  Section  4118(cK2KAKiU)  of 
title  38  provides  special  pay  for  service  by 
(Ull-tlme  dentists  in  a  dental  specialty  as  to 
which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  that  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
qualified  dentists,  at  an  annual  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  CMD,  pursuant  to  regulations, 
of  not  less  than  S2,000  and  not  more  than 
$7.SO0. 

Houte  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(b)(3) 
would  follow  current  law  except  that  it 
would  (a)  require  the  Secretary,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  to  make  the  determina- 
tions regarding  recruitment  and  retention 
difficulties  and  provide  for  such  determina- 
tions to  be  made  on  a  nationwide  or  individ- 
ual facility  basis;  and  (b)  provide  for  an  an- 
nual rate  of  not  more  than  $20,000. 

SeiMte  bUl:  Proposed  new  section  4125(3)  is 
Identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
It  would  (a)  require  the  CMD  to  make  the  de- 
terminations regarding  recruitment  and  re- 
tention difficulties,  (b)  authorize  the  CtilD  to 
make  determinations  on  any  "other  geo- 
graphic basis,"  (c)  require  that  such  special 
pay  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  not  less  than 
$3,000  but  not  more  than  $30,000,  and  (d)  pro- 
vide that,  for  service  by  a  dentist  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  position  for 
which  special  pay  is  paid  under  this  cat- 
egory, the  annual  rate  would  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served 
in  that  position. 

Compromise  agreement  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 743S(bK3)  would  (a)  provide  special  pay 
for  service  by  full-time  dentists  in  a  dental 
specialty  with  respect  to  which  there  are  ex- 
traordinary difflcoltles  in  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qoallfled  dentists  on  a  na- 


tionwide basis  or  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 
a  specific  medical  facility,  at  an  annual  rate 
of  not  more  than  $30,000,  and  (b)  Incorporate 
the  Senate  provision  for  calculation  of  the 
annual  rate  of  special  pay  for  a  dentist  who 
serves  only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  des- 
ignated scarce  specialty  position  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in  the  posi- 
tion. 

Field  Executive  Positions 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(2)(B)  of  title  38 
provides  special  pay  for  fUll-tlme  service  by 
dentists  at  annual  rates  no  higher  than  (a) 
$2,750  for  service  as  a  Service  Clilef  or  in  a 
comparable  position  as  determined  by  the 
CMD.  (b)  $3,500  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff 
or  in  an  Executive  Grade  position,  and  (c) 
$3,625  for  service  in  a  Director  Grade  posi- 
tion. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(bX4) 
would  raise  the  maximum  annual  rates  of 
special  pay  for  dentists  serving  in  such  posi- 
tions on  a  full-time  basis  to  annual  rates  no 
higher  than  (a)  $5,000  for  service  as  a  Service 
Chief  or  in  a  comparable  position  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  (b)  $9,000  for 
service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Executive 
or  Director  Grade  position. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(4KA) 
would  raise  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  dentists  serving  in  such  posi- 
tions on  a  full-time  basis  to  annual  rates 
within  a  range  of  (a)  $3,000  to  $5,000  for  serv- 
ice as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a  comparable  po- 
sition as  determined  by  the  CMD.  and  (b) 
$3,500  to  $8,000  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff 
or  in  an  Executive  or  Director  Grade  posi- 
tion. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7435(bK4XA)  would  raise  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  special  pay  for  dentists  serv- 
ing in  such  positions  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
annual  rates  (a)  within  a  range  of  $1,000  to 
$5,000  for  service  as  a  Service  CWef  or  in  a 
comparable  tmsitlon  as  determined  by  the 
CMD,  rb)  within  a  range  of  $1,000  to  $8,000  for 
service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Executive 
Grade  position,  and  (c)  a  maximum  of  $8,000 
for  service  in  a  Director  Grade  position. 
Central  Office  Executive  Positions 

Current  law:  Section  4118(cX2)(B)  of  title  38 
provides  special  pay  for  full-time  service  by 
dentists  at  annual  rates  no  higher  than  (a) 
$3,625  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Service  Direc- 
tor, (b)  $3,750  for  service  as  a  Service  Direc- 
tor, (c)  $4,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant CNfD,  and  (d)  $4,250  for  service  as  an  As- 
sistant CMD. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(bX4) 
would  provide  si>eclal  pay  for  full-time  serv- 
ice by  dentists  at  annual  rates  no  higher 
than  (a)  $9,000  for  service  as  a  Service  Direc- 
tor, (b)  $10,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant CMD,  and  (c)  $10,000  for  service  as  an  As- 
sistant CMD. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(4XB) 
would  (a)  provide  special  pay  for  fUll-tlme 
service  by  dentists  at  annual  rates  of  (1) 
$8,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Service  Direc- 
tor. (2)  $9,000  for  service  as  a  Service  Direc- 
tor. (3)  $10,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant CMD.  and  (4)  $10,000  for  service  as  an  As- 
sistant CMD;  and  (b)  provide  that,  for  service 
by  a  dentist  who  serves  only  a  iwrtion  of  the 
year  in  an  executive  position  specified  in 
this  provision  and  also  serves  a  portion  of 
that  same  year  in  another  position  or  grade 
for  which  special  pay  is  provided,  the  annual 
rate  of  special  pay  would  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in 
the  position  or  positions  for  which  special 
pay  is  provided. 

Compromise  agreement  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 743S(bX4)  (a)  would  provide  (1)  ranges  of 


$1,000  to  $8,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Serv- 
ice Director  and  $1,000  to  $8,000  for  service  as 
a  Service  Director  and.  (2)  an  annual  rate  of 
$10,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Assistant  CMD 
or  an  Assistant  CMD;  and  (b)  contains  the 
Senate  provision  for  calculation  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  special  pay  for  a  dentist  who 
serves  only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  (Antral 
Office  executive  position. 

Board  Certification 

Current  law:  Section  4118  of  title  38  does 
not  provide  special  pay  for  full-time  dentists 
for  board  certiilcation. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(bX5) 
would  provide  special  pay  for  full-time  den- 
tists for  board  certification  at  an  annual 
rate  of  (a)  $2,000  for  specialty  or  first  board 
certification,  and  (b)  an  additional  $500  for 
subspecialty  or  secondary  board  certifi- 
cation. 

SenaU  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(5)  is 
substantively  identical  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7435(bX5)  contains  this  provision. 

Geographic  Location 

Current  law:  Section  4118(cX2XC)  of  title  38 
provides  special  pay  for  full-time  dentists  in 
an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  CMD 
pursuant  to  regulations,  of  not  lees  than 
$1,750  nor  more  than  $2,500  for  service  (a)  in 
a  specific  geographic  location  with  respect 
to  which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pursuant 
to  regulations,  that  there  are  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  dentists  In  a  specific  category  of 
dentists,  or  (b)  in  the  VA  (Central  Office. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(bX6) 
would  follow  current  law.  except  that  (a)  the 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  designee,  would 
require  to  make  the  determination  relating 
to  recruitment  and  retention  difficulties,  (b) 
the  annual  rate  of  geographic  special  i>ay 
could  not  exceed  $5,000.  and  (c)  the  provision 
includes  no  reference  to  Central  Office. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(6)  Is 
Identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
(a)  the  CMD  would  be  required  to  make  the 
determination  relating  to  recruitment  and 
retention  difficulties,  and  (b)  there  would  be 
a  range  of  geographic  special  pay  of  $1,750  to 
$5,000. 

Compromise  agreement  Proposed  new  soc- 
Uon  7435(bX6)  follows  the  House  bill. 

The  Committees  susticipate  that,  as  to  the 
determination  that  there  are  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  physicians  at  a  specific  medical 
facility,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's 
designees,  would  consider  the  input  of  the  di- 
rector of  that  facility. 

£xception(U  Qualifications 

Current  law:  There  is  no  provision  for  pay- 
ing special  pay  to  fUll-tlme  dentists  based  on 
exceptional  qualifications. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(7Xa) 
would  provide  for  special  pay  for  ftall-time 
dentists  for  exceptional  qualifications  within 
a  specialty  at  an  annual  rate  of  not  more 
than  $5,000,  and  (b)  would  provide  that  spe- 
cial pay  may  be  paid  under  this  category 
only  if  personally  approved  by  the  CMD  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  paid  under  this  category, 
when  added  to  the  total  of  other  special  pay 
categories,  does  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
that  may  be  paid  to  a  dentist  with  the  same 
length  of  service,  specialty,  and  position  as 
the  dentist  concerned. 

Compromise  agreement  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 743S(b)(7)  contains  the  Senate  provision. 
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8PICIAL  PAT  FOB  PABT-TDfE  DENTI8T8:  HALF- 
TDIB  OR  ORKATBR 

Current  law:  Section  4118  of  title  38  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  special  pay  to  an  el- 
Urlble  dentist  employed  less  than  full-time 
but  at  least  half-time,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportion  which  the  part-time 
employment  bears  to  full-time  employment, 
In  an  amount  proportional  to  the  following 
annual  rates:  (a)  for  primary  special  pay, 
ASOO;  (b)  for  incentive  special  pay,  a  total  of 
up  to  S7.SO0.  consistlngr  of  (1)  for  length  of 
service,  (A)  SSOO  for  more  than  two  but  less 
than  seven  years  of  service  or  (B)  Sl,O0O  for 
seven  or  more  years  of  service;  (2)  for  service 
In  a  dental  specialty  with  respect  to  which 
the  CMD  has  determined,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions, that  there  are  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  Quali- 
fied dentists,  an  amount  not  less  than  Sl.SOO 
but  no  more  than  S5,62S,  as  determined  by 
the  CMD  in  accordance  with  regulations;  (3) 
for  service  in  an  executive  position  (A)  S2,7S0 
for  service  as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a  com- 
parable position  as  determined  by  the  CMD, 
or  (B)  S3,S00  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or 
In  an  Executive  Grade  position;  and  (4)  for 
service  in  either  (A)  a  specific  geographic  lo- 
cation with  respect  to  which  the  CMD  has 
determined,  pursuant  to  regulations,  that 
there  are  extraordinary  dlfTlcultles  in  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  qualified  dentists, 
or  (B)  the  VA  Central  Office,  an  amount  not 
less  than  SI  .310  but  not  more  than  Sl,875,  as 
determined  by  the  CMD  in  accordance  with 
regulations. 

House  bUl:  Proposed  new  section  4136  would 
provide  special  pay  for  dentists  employed 
less  than  fUll-tlme  but  at  least  half-time  in 
an  amount  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  the  dentist  would  receive  if  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  full-time  status  special  pay,  subject 
to  a  Hths  cap  on  the  proportion  of  full-time 
employment  that  may  be  used  to  calculate 
special  pay,  except  that  the  amount  used  for 
calculating  board  certification  special  pay 
would  be  fixed  at  S1,S00  for  specialty  or  first 
board  certification  and  an  additional  S375  for 
subspecialty  or  secondary  board  certifi- 
cation. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4126  would 
provide  special  pay  for  part-time  dentists 
employed  on  a  half-time  or  greater  basis. 
based  upon  the  factors  and  at  the  rates  speci- 
fied for  nui-time  dentists,  except  for  fUU- 
tlme  status,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  the  dentist  would  receive  if  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7436  follows  the  Senate  provision,  except 
that  it  would  set  a  cap  of  V«  on  the  propor- 
tion of  fUll-tlme  employment  that  would  be 
used  to  calculate  special  pay. 

SPBCIAL  PAT  FOR  PART-TQfE  DENTISTS:  LESS 
THAN  HALF-TIME 

Current  law:  Section  4118(aX2)  of  tiUe  38 
prohlblta  the  payment  of  special  pay  to  any 
dentist  employed  on  a  less  than  half-time 
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House  MU:  Proposed  new  section  4131(e) 
would  follow  current  law. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4126  would 
provide  special  pay  for  dentists  employed  on 
a  leas  than  half-time  basis,  based  upon  the 
tectora  and  at  the  rates  specified  for  full- 
Ume  dentUts.  except  for  full-time  status,  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  the  denist 
would  receive  If  employed  on  a  fUll-tlme 
bMls.  sabject  to  proposed  new  section 
4U7(e),  which  would  require  the  CMD  to  de- 
termine that  payment  of  special  pay  to  a 
dentist  employed  on  a  less  than  half-time 


basis  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  pro- 
vide needed  dental  services  at  a  VA  facility. 
Cotrtpramise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tions 74f(e)  and  7431(0  follows  the  Senate 
I>rovi8iot,  except  that  the  payment  of  special 
pay  to  a  dentist  employed  on  less  than  a  one- 
quarter  |lme  basis  would  be  prohibited. 

R£OUM|nON8  FOR  CERTAIN  DETERMINATIONS 

Current  law:  Section  4118  requires  that  the 
Secretaiy  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
special  v^y  authorities,  but  contains  no  spe- 
cific prolvisions  specifying  what  determina- 
tions affecting  special  pay  must  be  made 
under  reflations. 

House  Utill:  Proposed  new  section  4137(b) 
would  require  that  the  following  determina- 
tions be  made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary:  (a)  a  determination  that 
there  ars  extraordinary  difficulties  (on  a  na- 
tionwide or  individual  facility  basis)  in  the 
recruitment  or  retention  of  qualified  physi- 
cians in  a  medical  specialty  or  in  the  re- 
crultmeot  or  retention  of  qualified  dentists 
in  a  denial  specialty,  (b)  a  determination  of 
the  amotint  of  special  pay  to  be  paid  to  a 
physiciat  or  dentist  for  a  factor  of  special 
pay  for  ifhlch  the  applicable  rate  Is  specified 
as  a  ranfe  of  amounts,  and  (c)  a  determina- 
tion of  ifhether  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties In  a  specific  geographic  location  in 
the  recruitment  or  retention  of  qualified 
physiciais  in  a  speciflc  category  of  physi- 
cians oriln  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
qualined!  dentists  in  a  specific  category  of 
dentists.  | 

Senate  PUI:  Proposed  new  section  4127(b)  is 
Identical)  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
(a)  it  wobld  require  that  regulations  be  pre- 
scribed \^  the  Secretary  after  receiving  the 
reconmi^datlons  of  the  CMD,  (b)  determina- 
tions th4t  there  are  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in  recruitment  or  retention  of  qualified 
physlclats  or  dentists  in  certain  si>eclaltle8 
could  slab  be  made  on  any  "other  geographic 
basis,"  and  (c)  the  CMD  would  be  required  to 
establish  uniform  national  rates  of  special 
pay  to  be  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist  for 
a  factor  of  special  pay  for  which  the  bill 
specifies  ia  range  of  rates. 

Cotttprctnise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 743^b)  follows  the  House  bill,  except 
that  th»'  Secretary  would  prescribe  special 
pay  regulations  only  after  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendAtions  of  the  CMD. 

The  C<vnmittees  notes  that,  under  section 
553  of  title  5,  regulations  having  to  do  with 
matters  relating  to  agency  management  or 
personnel  are  not  subject  to  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act. 

PROCEDUEES  FOR  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SCARCE 
SPECIAITT  PAT  ON  AN  INDIVIDUAL  FACILITT 
BASIS    I 

Current  late;  Section  4118  of  title  38  does 
not  provide  for  the  payment  of  special  pay 
for  service  in  a  scarce  specialty  on  an  indi- 
vidual fatillty  basis. 

House  'pill:  Proposed  new  section  4137(c) 
would  prt>vlde  that,  for  the  purpose  of  itaying 
special  ^y.  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  there  are  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in  tl^e  recruitment  or  retention  of  quali- 
fied physicians  in  a  medical  specialty  or  in 
the  recruitment  of  qualined  dentists  In  a 
dental  specialty,  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 
a  specific  medical  facility,  may  only  be  made 
upon  thel  request  of  the  director  of  that  facil- 
ity. 

Semite  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4127(c)  is 
identlcall  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
(a)  if  a  Qu:ility  director  determines  that  the 
facility  k  unable  to  recruit  or  retain  physi- 
cians  o4   dentists    in    a   specific    category 
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through  the  bse  of  scarce  specialty  and  geo- 
graphic special  pay  authorities,  the  facility 
director  would  be  required  to  notify  the  CMD 
and  recommend  the  payment  of  special  pay 
or  an  increase  in  the  payment  of  special  pay, 
as  appropriate  for  that  category  of  physi- 
cians or  dentists;  (b)  the  special  pay  (or  the 
increase  in  steclal  pay)  recommended  by  the 
director  woiud  become  effective  with  respect 
to  that  facility  45  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  CMD  receives  the  notification,  un- 
less, before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
CMD  disapproves  the  director's  recommenda- 
tion; and  (c|)  the  CMD  could  delegate  or 
redelegate  tie  authority  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  JTacility  director's  recommenda- 
tion to  an  officer  or  employee  of  VHS&RA 
who  holds  a  position  in  the  direct  line  of  au- 
thority between  the  CMD  and  the  facility  di- 
rector higher  than  the  one  held  by  the  direc- 
tor making  the  recommendation,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  CMD. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed 
tion  7437(c)  fallows  the  House  bill. 

LIMITATION  O] 
CIALTT  SPl 
CIUTT  B. 

Current  tout  As  noted  above,  section  4118  of 
title  38  does  mot  provide  for  the  payment  of 
special  pay  ibr  service  in  a  scarce  specialty 
on  an  individual  facility  basis:  thus,  there  is 
no  basis  in  current  law  for  any  limitation  on 
such  authority. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4137(d) 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  providing 
special  i>ay  ifor  a  scarce  specialty  on  the 
basis  of  the  lieeds  of  a  specific  medical  facil- 
ity unless  tshe  Secretary  also  determines 
that  special  pay  on  the  basis  geographic  lo- 
cation is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
that  facility  for  qualified  physicians  or  den- 
tists. I 

Senate  bill:  {Proposed  new  section  4127(d)  is 
identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
it  also  would  (a)  specif^  that  the  CMD  would 
make  the  determination  of  geographic-pay 
insufficiency  uiMn  the  request  of  the  facility 
director,  (b)  Irequire  that  the  determination 
relate  expre^ly  to  the  needs  of  the  facility 
for  qualifledj  physicians  or  dentists  in  the 
specific  category  of  physicians  or  dentists 
concerned,  atd  (c)  require  that,  if  special  pay 
is  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist  on  any  geo- 
graphic or  individual-facility  basis,  all  phy- 
sicians or  dentists  with  the  same  specialty 
serving  at  the  facility  concerned  be  paid  the 
same  rate  of  euch  pay. 

Compromise'f  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7437(d)  fdllows  the  House  bill. 

PROTECTION  AOAINST  REDUCTION  IN  SPECIAL 
PAT  DUE  T^  ELIMINATION  OF  PRIMART  SPE- 
CIAL PAT  CAITEOORT 

House  bill:  so  provision. 

Senate  bill:  iProposed  new  section  4127(f)  of 
title  38  wou|d  require  that  a  physician  or 
dentist  who  m&B  employed  by  VHS&RA,  on 
an  either  full-time  or  part-time  basis,  on  the 
day  before  tl^e  effective  date  of  the  new  sub- 
chapter, andl  was  receiving  primary  special 
pay  and  incentive  special  pay  only  for  full- 
time-status,  and  tenure  of  service,  be  paid 
special  pay  «nder  the  new  subchapter  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  rate  of  special  pay  the 
physician  or  dentist  received  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  bill. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7437(e)  fbllows  the  Senate  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, proposed  new  section  7431(g)  would  pro- 
vide for  retention  pay,  as  described  above 
under  "desicJnatign  of  categories  with  no 

RECRUITMENT  OR  RETENTION  PROBLEMS",  for  a 

physician  or  ;dentist  who  had  been  receiving 
special  pay  utader  a  section  4118  agreement  in 
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a  cate^ry  for  which  the  Secretary  subse- 
quently determines  there  Is  no  slgnlflcant 
recruitment  and  retention  problem. 

LDirrS  ON  THE  MAXDfUM  AMOUNT  OF  SPECIAL 
PAY 

Current  law:  Section  4118(a)(1)  of  title  38 
limits  the  total  amount  of  special  pay  that 
may  be  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist  to  an 
amount  no  more  than  (a)  $22,500  per  year  for 
a  full-time  physician,  and  (b)  SIO.OOO  per  year 
for  a  full-time  dentist,  except  that  special 
pay  received  for  service  in  a  specific  greo- 
graphic  location  in  which  VA  experiences  se- 
vere recruitment  and  retention  difficulties, 
which,  under  section  4118(d),  is  excluded  from 
the  maximum  limit  on  total  special  pay. 

House  bill:  Would  place  no  limit  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  special  pay  that  a  phy- 
sician or  dentist  could  receive. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4127(h)  of 
title  38  would  set  a  cap  on  the  total  com- 
pensation (special  pay  plus  basic  pay)  that  a 
physician  or  dentist  could  receive  at  an 
amount  no  greater  than  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  section  102  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code. 

Comprovme  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7437(h)  follows  the  Senate  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, as  described  above  under  "submission 

OF  certain  special  PAY  AGREEMENTS  TO 
CENTRAL    OFFICE    FOR    APPROVAL",     proposed 

new  section  7432(d)  would  require  that  any 
agreement  (other  than  an  agreement  relat- 
ing to  the  CMD'8  pay)  that  would  take  effect 
before  October  1,  1964,  and  would  cause  a 
physician  or  dentist's  total  pay  to  exceed  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  speci- 
fied in  section  5312  of  title  5,  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Secretary  through  the 
CMD. 

BASIC  PAY  CALCULATIONS 

Current  law:  Section  4118(fXl)  of  title  38 
provides  that,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  4118(f)  (discussed  below), 
any  additional  compensation  provided  as 
siieclal  pay  under  section  4118  not  be  consid- 
ered as  basic  i)ay  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter VI  and  section  5595  of  chapter  55, 
chapter  81,  83,  or  84  of  title  5.  or  other  bene- 
fits related  to  basic  pay. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4138(e) 
would  provide  that,  except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  secUon  4138  (dis- 
cussed below),  any  speclia  pay  would  not  be 
considered  as  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of 
subchapter  VI  and  secUon  5585  of  chapter  55, 
chapter  81,  83.  or  84  of  title  5.  or  other  bene- 
fits related  to  basic  pay. 

Senate  bUl:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7438(b)  follows  the  House  bill. 

CALCULATION  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

Current  law:  SecUon  4118(f)(2)  of  title  38 
provides  that  special  pay  paid  to  any  full- 
time  employee  after  September  30.  1980,  be 
included  in  average  pay,  as  defined  in  section 
8331(4)  or  8401(3)  of  Utle  5,  only  (a)  for  the 
purposes  of  computing  disability  or  death 
benefits  paid  under  section  8337,  8341(d)  or 
(e).  8442(b),  8443.  or  8451  of  tiUe  5;  or  (b)  If  the 
employee  has  completed  not  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  full-time  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  an  annunlty,  except  that,  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  such  employee's  service, 
no  special  pay  could  be  included  In  average 
pay  in  computing  an  annuity  that  com- 
menced before  October  1,  1985.  and  only  one- 
half  of  any  sjwcial  pay  in  computing  an  an- 
nuity that  commenced  on  or  after  October  1, 
1985,  but  before  October  1, 1990. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4138(b) 
would  follow  current  law  with  respect  to  dis- 
ability or  death  benefiu  and,  with  respect  to 


an  annuity  computation  under  chapter  83  or 
84,  provide  for  all  special  pay  to  be  consid- 
ered as  basic  pay  for  chapter  83  or  84  pur- 
poses with  no  phase-in. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4128(b) 
would  follow  current  law  with  respect  to  dis- 
ability or  death  benefits  and.  with  respect  to 
annuity  computations  under  chapter  83  or  84, 
would  provide  for  special  pay  provided  to  a 
physician  or  dentist  under  the  new  authority 
to  be  considered  basic  pay  (b)  in  the  case  of 
a  physician  or  dentist  who  has  no  VA  service 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  measure 
but  has  at  least  fifteen  years  of  service,  and 
(b)  in  the  case  of  a  physician  or  dentist  who 
has  pro-effective  date  service  and  at  least  fif- 
teen years  of  service,  only  In  (1)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  special  pay  the  physi- 
cian or  dentist  was  receiving  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date,  plus  (2)  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  increased 
amount  of  special  pay  under  the  new  law  for 
each  two  years  served  after  the  effective 
date. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7438(b)  follows  the  Senate  bill,  except 
that  the  phase-in  of  the  increase  for  those 
with  pre-effective  date  service  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  25  percent  of  the  increased 
amount  of  special  pay  for  each  two  years 
served  after  the  effective  date. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CALCULATIONS 

Current  law:  Section  4118(f)(3)  of  title  38  re- 
quires that  any  special  pay  be  considered  as 
annual  pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  87  of 
title  5,  relating  to  life  Insurance  for  Federal 
employees. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4138(c) 
would  provide  that  special  pay  provided  to  a 
physician  or  dentist  under  the  new  authority 
or  under  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  4118  of  title  38  and  be  considered  as 
annual  pay  for  the  purposes  of  the  iirovislons 
of  chapter  87  of  title  5,  relating  to  life  insur- 
ance for  Federal  employees. 

Seruxte  bUl:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7438(c)  follows  the  House  provision. 

QUADRENNIAL  REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  PAY 

Current  law:  Section  4118(gK2)  of  title  38  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  (a)  define  the  bases 
for  pay  distinctions,  if  any,  among  various 
categories  of  physicians  and  dentists,  includ- 
ing between  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed by  VA  and  physicians  and  dentists 
employed  by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  between  all  Federal  sector  and 
non-Federal  sector  physicians  and  dentists; 
(b)  obtain  measures  of  income  trom  the  em- 
ployment or  practice  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists In  the  non-VA  sector,  including  Federal 
and  non-Federal  sectors,  for  use  as  guide- 
lines for  setting  and  periodically  adjusting 
the  amounts  of  special  pay  for  VA  physicians 
and  dentists;  (c)  submit  a  report  to  the 
President,  on  such  date  as  the  President  may 
designate  but  not  later  than  December  31, 
1988,  and  once  very  four  years  thereafter, 
recommending  appropriate  amounts  of  spe- 
cial pay;  (d)  Include  in  such  recommenda- 
tions, when  the  Secretary  considers  it  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  do  so,  modifications 
of  the  special  pay  levels  set  forth  in  section 
4118  of  title  38  (1)  whenever  VA  is  unable  to 
recruit  or  retain  a  sufficient  work  force  of 
well-qualified  physicians  and  dentists  be- 
cause the  incomes  of  non-VA  physicians  and 
dentists  performing  comparable  types  of  du- 
ties significantly  exceed  the  levels  of  total 
pay  of  VA  physicians  and  dentists,  or  (2) 
whenever  other  extraordinary  circumstances 
are  such  that  special  pay  levels  are  needed  to 
recruit  or  retain  a  sumcient  number  of  well- 
qualified  physicians  and  dentists. 


House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4138  of 
title  38  follows  current  law.  except  that  it 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  submit  the 
report  on  such  date  as  the  President  may 
designate  but  not  later  than  December  31, 
1992,  and  once  every  four  years  thereafter. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4129  Is 
substantively  identical  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7438  follows  the  House  provision,  except 
that  It  would  require  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit the  report  not  later  than  December  31, 
1994.  and  once  every  four  years  thereafter. 

INCLUSION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  n»  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  SUBMISSION 

Current  law:  Section  4118(gX3)  of  tiUe  38  re- 
quires the  President  to  include  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  under 
section  4118  in  the  Budget  next  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  under  section  1105  of  title  31 
after  the  submission  of  each  report  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  4118(gK2) 
(known  as  the  "Quadrennial  B«port",  de- 
scribed below). 

HouK  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4138(c)  fol- 
lows current  law. 

Senate  bUl:  Proposed  new  section  4129(c)  fol- 
lows current  law.  with  an  additional  require- 
ment that  the  President  specify  the  added 
costs  of  the  recommended  rates  of  special 
pay. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7439(c)  follows  the  Senate  bill. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  PAT 
Current  law:  Section  4118(gK3)  of  Utle  38  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  submit  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
not  later  than  April  30  of  each  year,  a  report 
on  the  implementation  of  section  4118.  which 
must  include  (a)  a  review  of  the  Secretary's 
and  CMD's  acUons,  findings,  recommenda- 
tions, and  other  acUvities  to  date  for  the  fis- 
cal year  during  which  the  report  is  submit- 
ted and  for  such  porUon  of  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year  as  was  not  included  in  the  previous 
annual  report,  and  (b)  a  plan  in  connecUon 
with  the  implementation  of  section  4118  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  during  which 
the  report  is  submitted  and  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4140  of 
UUe  38  would  follow  current  law.  but  also 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  include  in  the 
annual  report  (a)  a  descripUon  of  the 
amounts  of  si>ecial  pay  paid  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  by  category  of  pay;  (b)  a 
list  of  (1)  the  geographic  areas,  and  scarce 
speclalUes  for  which  special  pay  was  paid 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  (2)  the  areas 
and  specialities  for  which  special  pay  is 
being  paid  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
(3)  the  areas  and  specialties  for  which  special 
pay  is  expected  to  be  paid  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  (4)  a  summary  of  any  dif- 
ferences among  those  three  lists;  (c)  a  list  of 
(1)  the  number  of  physicians  and  denUsts 
who  left  employment  with  the  Department 
during  the  preceding  year.  (2)  the  number 
who  changed  ftom  fUll-time  status  to  part- 
time  status,  and  (3)  the  reasons  therefor;  and 
(d)  the  number  of  unfilled  physician  and  den- 
tist positions  in  VHSftRA  and  the  reasons 
that  each  such  position  is  unfilled. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4130  is 
similar  to  the  new  secUon  proposed  In  the 
House  bill  except  that,  the  provision  would 
be  modified  to  require  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude (1)  the  number  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists who  change  from  part-time  to  fall-time 
status,  and  (2)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  why 
physicians   and    dentists    left   employment 
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with  VHS&RA  or  chajiged  their  employment 
status;  and  (b)  the  following  items  would  be 
added  to  the  report:  (1)  the  numbers  of  posi- 
tions, by  specialty,  created  and  abolished 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  for  such  actions;  (2)  with 
resiwct  to  the  number  of  unfilled  physician 
and  dentist  positions  (A)  the  number  of  un- 
filled positions  in  each  specialty  in 
VHS&BA.  (B)  the  average  and  maximum 
lengths  of  time  that  those  positions  have 
been  unfilled,  (C)  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
why  the  positions  remained  unfllled  and,  (D) 
in  the  case  of  any  specialty  not  designated  as 
a  scarce  sjiecialty  for  purposes  of  special  pay, 
an  explanation  (including  comparisons  with 
other  specialties  that  have  been  so  des- 
ignated) of  why  the  specialty  has  not  been  so 
designated;  and  (3)  an  assessment  of  the  need 
for  periodically  adjusting  the  rates  of  special 
pay  of  physicians  and  dentists  to  reflect 
cost-of-living  increases  as  a  means  of  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  high-quality  medical 
personnel. 

Compromise  agreement:  I»roi)08ed  new  sec- 
tion 7440  contains  this  provision.  However,  it 
does  not  contain  an  assessment  of  the  need 
for  iieriodically  adjusting  rates  of  special 
pay  of  physicians  and  dentists.  In  addition, 
new  section  7432(d)(3)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  include  In  the  annual  report  (1)  the 
number  of  agreements  entered  into  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  report  which 
caused  a  physician's  or  dentist's  total  annual 
salary  to  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion S312  of  title  5  (Executive  Level  I);  (2)  the 
number  of  proposed  agreements  exceeding 
the  amount  specified  in  section  5312  which 
were  disapproved  by  the  Secretary;  and  (3)  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  Secretary's  rea- 
sons for  disapproving  any  agreements. 

RSIMBURSEMENT  OF  CONTINUINO  EDUCATION 
EXPENSES 

Current  laic:  Section  4113  of  title  38  author- 
ises the  Secretary  to  pay  the  expenses,  ex- 
cept membership  fees,  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists to  attend  meetings  of  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  and  related 
science. 

Hoiue  bill:  Section  103  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  reimburse  any  full-time  board- 
certified  physician  or  dentist  for  up  to  $1,000 
per  year  for  expenses  incurred  for  continuing 
professional  education  after  September  30, 
1S90. 

Senate  bill:  Section  264  would  (a)  require 
the  CMD  to  reimburse  any  fall-time  board- 
certified  physician  or  dentist — and  authorize 
the  CMD  to  reimburse  other  physicians  and 
dentists— for  up  to  $1,000  per  year  for  con- 
tinuing education  expenses,  and  (b)  authorize 
the  CMD  to  reimburse  continuing  education 
expenses  in  excess  of  SI  ,000. 

Compromise  agreement  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7411  follows  the  House  bill,  except  that 
the  provision  would  apply  only  with  respect 
to  expenses  incurred  after  September  30, 
1901. 

SLICnON  OF  CREOmNO  SPECIAL  PAT  FOR 
KKTISEIIXNT  ANNUITT  AND  INSURANCE 

Current  tow.  Under  section  103(bX2)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  98-330,  a  physician  or  dentist  who 
wss  employed  by  VHSARA  on  October  1, 
1990.  la  a  fUll-time  status  was  permitted  to 
make  an  irrevocable  election,  no  later  than 
April  1, 1961,  not  to  have  special  pay  counted 
as  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  computing 
an  annuity  under  chapter  83  or  84  of  title  5. 

House  bill:  No  comparable  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  266  would  permit  a  phy- 
sician or  dentist  who  elected  not  to  have  spe- 
cial pay  under  section  4118  Included  as  basic 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  either  chapter  83  or  84 


of  title  Sjirrevocably  to  elect  to  have  special 
pay  received  under  the  new  special  pay  au- 
thority (Considered  basic  pay  for  such  pur- 
poses anA  included  in  average  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  8331(4)  and  8401(3)  of 
title  5  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  &a  provided  in  the  new  special  pay  au- 
thority. The  physician  or  dentist  would  be 
required  to  make  such  an  election  in  writing 
at  the  tUne  the  physician  or  dentist  enters 
into  an  agreement  under  the  new  provisions. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  goal  of  the 
Senate  provision  would  be  met  by  the  repeal 
of  sectios  4118  and  by  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 104  Of  the  compromise  agreement,  which 
would  av^horize  all  physicians  and  dentists 
to  enter  >  into  new  agreements  under  new 
chapter  14.  All  special  pay  received  under 
these  new  agreements  would  be  counted  as 
basic  pa^  for  the  purpose  of  computing  an 
annuity. 

RECRUriuENT,  REUX^ATION,  AND  RETENTION 
BONUSES 

Current  Law:  Section  5524a  of  title  5  per- 
mits the  pead  of  a  Federal  agency  to  provide 
advance  payment  of  basic  pay,  covering  not 
more  thai  two  pay  periods,  to  any  individual 
who  is  n^wly  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
agency,  ^t  the  initial  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able to  the  employee  upon  commencement  of 
service  la  that  position.  Section  5706b  of  title 
5  permltaa  Federal  agency  to  pay  an  Individ- 
ual for  expenses  for  travel  to  and  from  i>re- 
employment  Interviews.  Section  5753  of  title 
5  (a)  pertnits  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (0PM),  subject  to 
regulations  which  OPM  will  prescribe,  to  au- 
thorize the  head  of  an  agency  to  i>ay  a  bonus 
to  an  eftiployee  who  is  newly  appointed 
under  th4  General  Schedule,  or  an  employee 
under  any  Federal  pay  authority  who  must 
relocate  to  accept  a  General  Schedule  posi- 
tion, if  tUfi  Office  determines  that  the  agency 
would  bei  likely  to  encounter  difficulty  in 
filling  the  position,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
bonus;  (b)  requires  the  OPM  to  determine  the 
amount  df  such  a  bonus  up  to  a  limit  of  25 
percent  qf  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
the  position,  exclusive  of  any  locality  com- 
parability payment  that  may  be  applicable 
to  the  position;  (c)  requires  that  pa3rment  of 
such  a  bbnus  be  contingent  upon  the  em- 
ployee eittering  into  an  agreement  with  the 
agency  t^  complete  a  period  of  employment 
with  thei  agency,  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribe<l  by  OPM,  which  the  employee 
must  repsy  on  a  pro  rated  basis,  if  the  em- 
ployee is:  separated  from  the  agency  or  vol- 
untarily Tails  to  complete  the  agreed-uimn 
period  of  service;  and  (d)  requires  that  such 
a  bonus  He  paid  as  a  lump  sum  and  not  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  employee's  basic  pay. 
Section  9f54  of  title  5  (a)  permits  OPM,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  OPM  must 
prescribe^  to  authorize  the  head  of  an  agency 
to  pay  ail  allowance  to  an  employee  under 
the  Genebil  Schedule  if  the  unusually  high 
or  uniq<ie  qualifications  of  the  employee 
make  it  essential  for  the  agency  to  retain 
the  employee  and  the  agency  determines 
that  the  employee  would  be  likely  to  leave 
in  the  ahsence  of  a  retention  allowance;  (b) 
provides  that  a  retention  allowance  may  not 
exceed  29  percent  of  the  employee's  annual 
rate  of  txislc  pay  (exclusive  of  any  locality 
comparability  payment  under  section  5304  of 
title  5);  «nd  (c)  requires  that  such  an  allow- 
ance be  gald  in  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  employee's  basic  pay, 
but  may  not  be  considered  part  of  the  em- 
ployee's basic  pay. 

Hotise  ^Ul:  Section  104  of  H.R.  586  in  the 
lOQd  Congress,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves  f>n  January  30,  1991,  would  add 
new  section  4120A  to  title  38  under  which  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  permit  the 
CMD  to  pay  allowances  or  expenses  to  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  other  title  38  health-care 
employees,  iq  the  same  manner,  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  are  provided  in 
the  authorities  under  sections  5S24a,  5706b, 
5753,  and  5754  of  title  5. 

Senate  bill:  Ko  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7410  follows  the  House  bill. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES  AND  TRANSITION 
House  bill:  Section  104  would  (a)  provide 
that  the  new  special  pay  authority  take  ef- 
fect on  the  14ter  of  (1)  October  1,  1990,  or  (2) 
the  date  of  ^actment;  (b)  provide  that  the 
continuing  Education  expenses  provision 
apply  to  expenses  incurred  after  September 
30,  1990;  (c)  require  that  any  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  section  4118  of  title  38  prior 
to  the  effective  date  remain  in  effect  and  be 
treated  for  atl  purimses  in  accordance  with 
such  section  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  iday  of  the  new  special  pay  au- 
thority, except  that  an  agreement  that  cov- 
ers a  period  In  excess  of  one  year  and  that 
would  expire  jmore  than  one  year  after  such 
effective  datd  may  be  terminated  in  order  to 
allow  a  physician  or  dentist  to  enter  into  a 
new  agreement;  (d)  require  that  any  new 
agreement  take  effect  only  on  the  anniver- 
sary date  of  the  terminated  agreement;  and 
(e)  prohibit  $.  special  pay  agreement  from 
providing  special  i)ay  with  respect  to  a  pe- 
riod before  the  date  on  which  the  agreement 
is  entered  into. 

Senate  bUl:  Section  265  would  (a)  provide 
that  the  new  special  pay  authority  would 
take  effect  with  respect  to  pay  periods  begin- 
ning more  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment; (b)  require  the  Secretary  to  termi- 
nate a  speclsl  pay  agreement  entered  into 
under  sectiori  4118,  if  (1)  the  agreement  cov- 
ers a  period  jin  excess  of  one  year,  (2)  the 
agreement  eiQplres  more  than  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  special  pay  au- 
thority, (3)  the  physician  or  dentist  con- 
cerned requests  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  (4t  the  agreement  Is  terminated 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  physician 
or  dentist  concerned  to  enter  into  a  new  spe- 
cial pay  agretment:  (c)  require  that  any  new 
agreement  tajce  effect  only  after  completion 
of  the  first  y^ar  of  service  under  the  termi- 
nated agreen^ent;  and  (d)  provide  that  the 
continuing  education  expenses  provision 
apply  to  expanses  Incurred  after  September 
30.  1990. 

Compromise  •  agreement:  Section  104  would 
provide  that  ithe  new  special  pay  authority 
would  take  eftect  with  respect  to  the  flrst 
pay  period  banning  after  the  earlier  of  (a) 
July  1,  1991,  Or  (b)  the  end  of  the  90-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment.  A 
physician  or  dentist  who  entered  into  a  spe- 
cial pay  agreement  under  section  4118  of  title 
38  which  would  not  expire  until  after  the  be- 
ginning of  ttiat  pay  period  would  be  per- 
mitted to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  that 
would  begin  »rith  that  pay  period.  A  physi- 
cian or  dentist  who  entered  into  a  section 
4118  agreemeet  that  expires  before  the  first 
pay  period  as  to  which  the  measures  take  ef- 
fect would  be  permitted  (1)  to  extend  the  4118 
agreement  until  the  beginning  of  that  pay 
period,  and  ($  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement 
that  would  begin  with  that  pay  period.  A 
physician  or  dentist  hired  by  VHS&RA  after 
the  date  of  enactment  but  before  the  effec- 
tive date  would  be  permitted  to  negotiate 
both  (1)  a  4118  agreement  that  would  expire 
as  of  the  beginning  of  that  pay  period,  and 
(2)  a  new  ag^ment  that  would  begin  with 
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that  pay  period.  Proposed  new  section  7411 
would  apply  to  continuing  education  ex- 
penses incurred  after  September  30, 1991. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Cranston,  in  a  colloquy  re- 
garding proposed  new  sections  7439  and 
7440  of  title  38  as  proposed  to  be  added 
by  S.  675.  These  provisions  call  for  a  re- 
view of  pay  for  physicians  and  dentists 
and  require  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  on  the  use  of  the  special 
pay  authorities. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
year  I  was  joined  by  a  nimiber  of  my 
colleagues.  Including  Senators  Kasten, 
Heplin.  D'Amato,  Shelby,  Rieole,  and 
Levin,  in  writing  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Derwinskl  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  dentists  in  the  spe- 
cialty of  endodontics.  We  wrote  be- 
cause there  seemed  to  be  some  compel- 
ling reasons  why  these  specialists 
should  be  granted  specialty  i>ay.  At 
this  point,  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  letter  and  the 
Secretary's  reponse  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  December  14. 1990. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinbki, 
Secretary,    Department    of    Veterans    Affairs, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Derwinski:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  request  that  you  make  a  determina- 
tion to  grant  special  pay  to  the  dental  spe- 
cialty of  endodontics  within  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  In  light  of  the  following 
considerations,  this  decision  would  appear  to 
be  most  appropriate. 

1.  Recruitment  and  retention  of 
endodontists  is  a  problem.  The  Klemm  Re- 
port recommended  specialty  pay  for  all  den- 
tal specialties.  A  1964  Dentistry  Advisory 
Task  Force  made  the  same  recommendation. 
In  June  of  1969,  there  were  129  applications 
for  employment  as  a  dentist  on  file  with  the 
DVA.  There  were  ten  from  prosthodontists, 
four  from  oral  surgeons,  and  one  from  a  peri- 
odontist—all  categories  which  receive  spe- 
cialty pay.  There  were  none  trom 
endodontists.  Yet  an  informal  survey  has  in- 
dicated a  need  for  more  of  these  specialists. 

2.  Endodontics  has  been  singled  out  for  de- 
nial of  specialty  pay  with  no  apparent  Jus- 
tUlcation,  along  with  one  other  dental  spe- 
cialty. To  my  knowledge,  no  studies  were 
done  to  Justify  that  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  endodontists  was  any  easier  than  it 
was  for  the  other  specialties  receiving  this 

pay. 

3.  DVA  endodontists  earn  less  than  their 
DVA  colleagues  in  other  dental  specialties, 
yet  in  the  private  sector  pay  for 
endodontists  is  the  second  highest  of  any 
dental  specialty,  and  greatly  exceeds  the  pay 
of  at  least  one  of  the  scarce  specialties. 

4.  Other  federal  agencies,  including  all 
branchee  of  the  military  and  the  USPHS, 
grant  specialty  pay  to  all  dental  specialties. 


Only  DVA  endodontists  are  not  compensated 
equally  with  other  dental  specialties. 

5.  Endodontists  are  important  to  the  DVA. 
Their  surgical  expertise  in  dealing  with 
cases  of  acute  pain  and  infection  is  vital  to 
training  the  DVA's  general  dentists  of  the 
future.  These  skills  are  an  important  service 
to  provide  for  our  nation's  veterans. 

This  lack  of  specialty  pay  is  creating  prob- 
lems for  the  DVA.  It  has  created  an  unfair 
penalty  on  the  small  number  of  DVA 
endodontists.  Because  of  the  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals involved,  granting  this  specialty 
pay  would  not  cause  a  significant  increase  in 
the  DVA  budget.  Without  such  action,  the 
number  of  endodontists  in  the  DVA  will  in 
all  likelihood  continue  to  decrease. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
request.  We  look  forward  to  your  response, 
to  your  assessment  of  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  endodontists  in  the  DVA,  and  to 
your  views  on  the  role  this  specialty  plays 
for  DVA  dental  services. 

Warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 
Herb  Kohl,  Howell  Heflln,  Richard  Shel- 
by,  Carl   Levin,   Bob  Kasten,   Alfonse 
D'Amato.  Don  Riegle. 

Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Washington,  February  7, 1991. 
Hon.  Herbert  Kohl. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kobl:  This  letter  is  In  fur- 
ther reply  to  your  request  to  designate 
endodontics  as  a  scarce  dental  specialty  for 
special  pay. 

Endodontics  is  not  designated  as  a  scarce 
specialty  for  the  payment  of  Incentive  spe- 
cial pay  because  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (VA)  is  not  currently  experiencing 
significant  recruitment  or  retention  difficul- 
ties for  this  specialty.  Under  present  law,  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  may  authorise  the 
scarce  specialty  component  of  incentive  spe- 
cial pay  for  a  dental  specialty  when  he  deter- 
mines that  there  are  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  quali- 
fied dentists  in  that  si>ecialty.  In  accordance 
with  this  law.  VA  regulations  establish  the 
procedures  for  identifying  and  compensating 
scarce  specialties.  The  enclosed  fact  sheet, 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  and 
Labor  Relations,  provides  further  informa- 
tion on  this  matter. 

VA  officials  are  continually  monitoring 
the  staffing  situation  for  all  dental  special- 
ties, and  win  not  hesitate  to  authorize  spe- 
cial pay  for  endodontists  if  the  situation 
warrants. 

Similar  letters  have  been  sent  to  the 
cosigners  of  your  request.  Please  be  assured 
that  we  appreciate  the  contributions  that 
VA  endodontists  make  to  the  quality  care  we 
seek  to  provide  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinbki. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Factsheet 
issue 
Designation  of  endodontics  as  a  scarce  den- 
tal specialty  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
the  scarce  specialty  component  of  Incentive 
special  pay. 

discussion 
The  Chief  Medical  Director  (CMD)  has  au- 
thority under  38  U.S.C.  4118<c)(2KAKiii)  and 
VA  Policy  Manual  MP-5,  Part  II.  Chapter  3, 
Section  B,  paragraph  4b  to  authorise  the 
scarce  dental  specialty  component  of  incen- 
tive special  pay  when  he  determines  that 
there  are  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  re- 


cruitment or  retention  of  qualified  Individ- 
uals in  a  particular  specialty. 

In  making  such  determinations,  the  CMD 
considers  a  variety  of  factors,  including 
turnover  rate,  replacement  rate  (i.e.,  a  com- 
parison between  the  previous  and  current 
staffing  levels),  number  of  qualified  appli- 
cants refusing  Job  offers,  recruitment  lag 
(i.e.,  the  length  of  time  to  fill  a  vacant  posi- 
tion), prevailing  non-Federal  salaries,  and 
number  of  contracts  used  to  provide  the  re- 
quired services.  Salary  and  sUfflng  data 
from  other  sources  (e.g.,  professional  em- 
ployee associations)  may  also  be  considered 
by  the  CMD  In  making  these  determinations. 

An  evaluation  of  the  above  factors  as  they 
apply  to  endodontists  has  not  determined 
that  VA  has  extraordinary  problems  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  these  specialists.  Further, 
the  most  recent  annual  report  to  Congreas 
on  the  permanent  authority  for  physician 
and  dentist  comparability  pay  under  Section 
104  of  Public  Law  96-330,  dated  April  1990,  did 
not  identify  endodontics  as  a  siwcialty  for 
which  VA  had  significant  staffing  problems. 

Oral  surgery,  prosthodontics,  and  peri- 
odontics are  the  dental  specialties  currently 
approved  to  receive  special  buy  In  VA,  based 
on  the  CMD's  determination  of  severe  re- 
cruitment or  retention  problems. 
Endodontics,  like  oral  pathology  and  other 
dental  specialties  found  in  VA,  is  not  author- 
ized to  receive  specialty  pay. 

The  majority  of  VA  medical  centers  do  not 
employ  endodontists  because  there  is  insuffi- 
cient workload  to  Justifjr  the  creation  of 
such  positions.  At  these  facilitlee.  care 
which  might  otherwise  be  provided  by 
endodontists  is  provided  by  general  dentists 
and,  in  unusual  situations,  by  fee  basis  or 
consulting  endodontists.  This  practice  has 
been  found  to  effectively  meet  the  health 
care  needs  of  veteran  patients. 

Mr.  KOHL.  As  the  factsheet  attached 
to  the  Secretary's  letter  points  out. 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  au- 
thorizes specialty  pay  when  there  are 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  personnel.  Currently.  VA 
says  it  is  not  having  dlfQcully  in  re- 
cruitment or  retention  in  this  field, 
and  thus  has  not  granted  specialty  pay 
to  endodontists. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  where  I  believe 
the  reporting  provisions  In  the  bill  now 
before  us  are  of  vital  Importance. 
While  VA  now  says  It  has  no  problems 
in  providing  endodontic  services  for 
our  veterans,  I  believe  there  is  a  need 
for  further  data  to  unequivocally  es- 
tablish that  claim.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  if  he  believes 
there  has  been  enough  research  into 
the  problems  of  recruitment,  retention, 
and  pay  scale  for  VA  dentists. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  Senator's  concern  that  per- 
haps there  has  not  been  enough  re- 
search into  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  VA  dentists.  As  the  Senator  is 
aware,  the  most  comprehensive  data 
we  have  on  pay  issues  in  VA  is  con- 
tained in  what  is  widely  referred  to  as 
the  Klemm  report,  a  study  completed 
by  a  private  research  Arm  which  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  recommenda- 
tions issued  in  the  quadrennial  report 
to  the  President  on  the  adequacy  of 
special  pay  for  physicians  and  dentists. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  that  report.  These 
while  containing  a  wealth  of  Informa-  us  up 
tlon  on  physicians,  does  not  provide 
the  same  degree  of  information  on  den- 
tists. The  lack  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  dentist  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion is  one  reason  why  the  committee 
included  in  our  bill  the  two  reporting 
provisions  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred. First,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  will  be  required  to  submit  to 
the  President  a  quadrennial  report 
comparing  the  pay  of  VA  physicians 
and  dentists  with  those  in  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  in  the  private  sector, 
and  making  recommendations  for  any 
needed  modifications  of  the  si>ecial  pay 
levels  where  recruitment  and  retention 
is  difficult.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congrress 
that  the  pay  levels  in  these  sectors  be 
reasonably  comparable,  and  this  report 
should  help  to  ensure  that.  In  fact,  the 
Klemm  report  provided  much  of  the 
data  Justiiying  Congress'  actions  in 
this  special  pay  bill. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  for  including  this  reporting 
requirement  in  the  bill.  Some  of  the  In- 
formation I  have  seen  suggests  that  VA 
endodontists  may  be  compensated  at 
levels  below  their  colleagues  in  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  private  sector 
receive.  A  comprehensive  study  of  this 
situation  would  be  vsry  useful  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  second  require- 
ment In  the  compromise  agreement  is 
for  an  annual  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
on  the  uses  of  the  specialty  pay  author- 
ity. Among  other  requirements,  and  of 
interest  to  the  Senator  fl-om  Wiscon- 
sin, is  a  requirement  that  the  report 
Include  the  number  of  positions  created 
and  abolished  in  each  specialty,  the 
number  of  unfilled  positions  in  each 
specialty,  and  summaries  of  the  rea- 
sons for  each  vacancy  or  abolished  po- 
sition. If  vacancies  occrj*  in  specialties 
which  do  not  receive  specialty  i)ay,  an 
explanation  would  be  required. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  for  this  requirement  as  well. 
Such  information  would  provide  con- 
crete evidence  to  Congress  of  when 
critical  shortages  are  occurring.  I  will 
certainly  be  watching  closely  to  see 
what  happens  with  the  endodontist  po- 
sitions currently  in  the  VA  sjrstem.  I 
am  concerned,  Mr.  President.  While 
there  has  not  been  a  comprehensive 
study  addressing  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  the  individual  dental  spe- 
cialties, three  dental  specialties  have 
received  specialty  pay  for  10  years 
while  endodontics  has  not.  An  informal 
study  conducted  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents has  indicated  that  many  VA  serv-  sist  in 
lee  chlefiB  believe  that  patient  care 
would  be  enhanced  if  there  were  great-  allow 
er  access  to  endodontists.  Without  spe- 
cialty pay,  I  am  aftaid  that  we  may 
lose  some  of  the  endodontists  we  now 
have,  and  that  veteran  care  may  suffer,     tlon  ol 


reporting  requirements  will  keep 
to  date  on  those  figures,  and 
whether  vacancies  can  be  filled. 


I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  dental 
bf  veterans.  And  it  nmy  be  that 
the  Va  can  provide  adequate  care,  as 
the  fa<  tsheet  firom  the  Department  in- 
dicated, by  using  consultant  or 
fireebails  endodontists  in  many  situa- 
tions where  there  is  a  need  for  an 
endodontist.  But  the  Informal  survey  I 
mentioned  also  indicated  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  recruiting  consult- 
ant aiid  fee-basis  endodontists,  even 
when  iLinds  were  available.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  if  it 
was  hi  >  considered  opinion  that  the  De- 
partm(  int  should  include  such  informa- 
tion ii  its  quadrennial  report,  if  indeed 
there  :  s  such  a  problem  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  consultant  and  fee-basis 
endodcntists  in  areas  where  no  VA 
endodontist  is  available.  I  believe  such 
inforniatlon  would  be  appropriate  in 
helping  define  whether  the  Department 
is  unal)le  to  recruit  or  retain  a  suffi- 
cient ^ork  force. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Although  the  quad- 
rennia  and  annual  reports  on  special 
pay  foius  on  salaries  for  staff  physi- 
cians I  ,nd  dentists,  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  learn  whether  VA  has  signifi- 
cant d  fficulty  in  hiring  consultant  and 
fee-bails  physicians  and  dentists.  I 
would  expect  that  VA  would  Include 
such  Information  in  its  reports.  VA 
must  9e  able  to  obtain  the  services  of 
medical  and  dental  specialists,  from  ei- 
ther salaried  or  contract  personnel,  if 
it  is  tt)  provide  our  Nation's  veterans 
with  high-quality  care. 

Mr.  ]  :OHL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distins  ulshed  chairman  for  his  work  on 
this  in  portant  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questi<  n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  unendment  (No.  65)  was  agreed 
to. 

H.R.  SM    THE  PHYSICIAN-DENTIST  SPECIAL  PAY 
A  MD  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Vsterans'  Affairs  Conunlttee,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  59B,  the  Physician-Dentist  Special 
Pay  aid  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1991. 
This  idgislation  makes  great  strides  in 
provld^g  adequate  compensation  for 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  physi- 
cians and  dentists  and  in  improving 
employee  rights  for  VA  personnel.  In 
order  to  continue  to  provide  quality 
health; care,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance ihat  we  nikke  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns <if  VA  employees  a  top  priority. 

H.R.  {S98  is  legislation  designed  to  as- 
bhe  recruitment  and  retention  of 
VA   plysiclans  and   dentists.   It   will 
iertain  VA  physicians  and  den- 
tists t6  be  eligible  for  special  pay  ac- 
cordini :  to  regulations  prescribed  by    based  on 
the  S^^retary  with  the  recommenda- 
the  chief  medical  director.  Eli- 
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giblllty  fot  special  pay  is  based  on  sev- 
eral factcifl  which  include:  full-time 
working  jstatus,  length  of  service, 
scarce  mejlical  specialty,  board  certifi- 
cation, geographic  location,  and  excep- 
tional qualifications  within  a  spe- 
cialty. TUe  legislation  Includes  provi- 
sions regiilating  pay  increases  which 
exceed  Executive  Level  I,  breach  of 
contract,  land  pay  for  part-time  em- 
ployment. It  will  also  provide  continu- 
ing education  funds— up  to  $1,000  a 
year— for  leach  full-time,  board  cer- 
tified phykician  and  dentist.  Further, 
the  bill  win  bring  much  needed  relief 
to  the  o\ierburdened  VA  health  care 
system.  Iti  will  provide  the  pay  incen- 
tive needed  to  help  keep  VA  competi- 
tive with  [the  private  sector  while  en- 
couraginglphyslcians  and  dentists  out- 
side the  VA  to  consider  a  career  with 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

I  urge  mw  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
support  this  long  overdue  legislation. 
While  it  la  unfortunate  that  VA  cannot 
offer  its  physicians  and  dentists  sala- 
ries comniensurate  with  those  that 
doctors  raceive  in  the  private  sector, 
this  legislation  will  aid  in  closing  the 
gap  that  ekists  between  VA  and  private 
sector  wa^es.  As  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  assures  more  equi- 
table salaries  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists, it  isjalso  taking  steps  to  alleviate 
unnecessary  redtape  for  its  employees. 
I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation and  I  am  proud  to  give  it  my  full 
support. 

TO  INCREASE  PAY  FOR  VA  PHYSICIANS  AND 
I      DENTISTS 

Mr.  MU^OWSKI.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  formef  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Veterans'  i  Affairs  Committee,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  legislation  which 
is  designed  to  improve  VA's  ability  to 
recruit  and  retain  physicians  and  den- 
tists. This  legislation  is  derived  from 
legislatioq  approved  by  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  last  year, 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  during 
this  session  and  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress as  i^ell  as  a  proposal  submitted 
by  the  adn^nistration. 

I  am  pleased  that  many  of  the  views 
expressed  py  Secretary  Derwinski  have 
been  addressed  in  this  bill.  I  under- 
stand thatj  while  VA  is  not  supportive 
of  many  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill, 
VA  will  nolt  object  to  its  enactment. 

Special  pay  for  VA  physicians  and 
dentists  hfis  not  been  increased  since 
1980.  As  a^sult,  pay  for  VA  physicians 
and  dentists  is  often  inadequate  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  these  qualified  person- 
nel, especiklly  in  certain  geographic  re- 
gions, and  in  certain  clinical  special- 
ties. This  pill  should  go  a  long  way  to 
improving'thls  situation. 

This  legislation  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  provide 
special  pai  for  physicians  and  dentists 
the  following  factors:  full- 
time  Stat  IS,  length  of  VA  service, 
clincal  specialty,  geographic  locations, 
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board  certification,  and  executive  posi- 
tion. In  some  cases,  VA  currently  pays 
special  pay  based  on  these  factors,  but 
under  this  bill  the  dollar  amounts  are 
very  significantly  increased.  This  bill 
is  estimated  to  cost  some  $63  million  in 
the  first  year  of  Implementation,  and 
exceeds — by  S21  million— the  cost  of 
VA's  own  physician  and  dentist  pay 
bill.  It  is  somewhat  more  generous 
than  I  believe  is  necessary  to  recruit 
and  retain  physicians  and  dentists. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  wish  to 
note  for  the  record  one  of  my  concerns 
about  the  pending  legislation. 

This  bill  requires  that  no  physician 
or  dentist  can  be  paid  in  an  amount 
which  exceeds  the  Executive  Level  I 
rate  which  is  about  S135,000  annually, 
unless  the  Secretary  approves  this 
level.  I  am  pleased  with  this  provision 
but  I  object  to  the  fact  that  it  will  ex- 
pire in  September  1994.  I  see  no  jus- 
tification for  sunsetting  this  provision. 
The  Secretary  should  have  the  perma- 
nent responsibility  for  approving  such 
very  high  pay  levels. 

Finally,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
hard  work  of  Ms.  Nora  Egan  and  Ms. 
Meg  O'Shea  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  I  thank  them  both  for 
their  assistance  to  me  during  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Ms.  Jo  Sherman 
who  Just  recently  left  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Alan  Simpson  for  her  outstanding 
work  on  veterans  issues.  Jo  has  joined 
the  VA's  Office  of  Congressional  Af- 
fairs. I  wish  her  all  the  best.  I  know 
that  the  staff  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will 
greatly  miss  her  experience  and  dedica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
17,  H.R.  598,  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  and  the  text  of  S. 
675,  as  amended,  be  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof;  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time 
and  passed;  and  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  696),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Calendar  44,  S.  675  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  coUeacrues  for  allowing  this  inter- 
ruption. 


Mr.  BOND.  There  is  no  objection  on 
the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  note  for  colleagues, 
this  was  something  that  had  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  I  especially 
thank  the  distingiilshed  Senator  from 
Missouri  who  had  been  on  his  feet  seek- 
ing recognition  and  with  his  usual 
courtesy  allowed  us  to  put  this  house- 
keeping chore  throvtgh. 

I  yield  the  floor  so  the  Senator  fi^m 
Missouri  can  take  the  floor. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  The  Senator  troxn  Missouri  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  my  good  frtend 
fi:om  Vermont  and  my  dear  colleague 
with  whom  I  am  pleased  to  serve  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  last  year  for 
his  kind  words. 


FUTURES  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber last  year  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee who  fought  last  Congress  for 
tough  reforms  to  clean  up  the  futures 
markets  in  the  wake  of  scandals  ex- 
posed by  FBI  sting  operations  in  198i»; 

And,  as  a  principle  author,  who  along 
with  Senators  Leahy,  Luoar,  Dodd, 
and  Heinz  developed  the  Intermarket 
Coordination  Act  last  October; 

And,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  last  January; 

I  had  fully  expected  to  stand  in  this 
Chamber  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act 
of  1991  (S.  a07).  Instead,  there  are  provi- 
sions in  it  which  I  must  oppose. 

Somehow  a  bill  that  entered  the  com- 
mittee process  looking  like  Dr.  Jekyll, 
was  reported  out  of  committee  looking 
more  like  Mr.  Hyde.  Critical  measures 
designed  to  foster  competition  and  fi- 
nancial innovation  in  the  United 
States  have  been  replaced  by  provi- 
sions that  will  drive  our  financial  mar- 
kets offshore.  Important  directives  in- 
tended to  bring  futures  and  securities 
regulation  into  harmony  have  been  re- 
placed by  artificial  barriers  that  divide 
financial  markets  and  market  regu- 
lator, alike. 

As  one  of  the  few  Members  of  this 
body  privileged  to  have  served  on  both 
the  Agriculture  and  Banking 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  both 
the  futures  and  securities  markets. 
However,  I  also  understand  the  strong 
links  that  tie  the  markets  for  stocks, 
stock  options,  and  stock  index  futures 
together.  As  a  result,  it  came  as  no 
surprise  to  me  that  the  single  conclu- 
sion—upon which  all  of  the  studies  of 
our  financial  markets  following  the  un- 
fortunate stock  market  crash  of  Octo- 
ber 1987  agreed — was  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  separate  markets,  in  fact, 
behaved  as  a  single  market. 


My  colleagues  will  recall  that  last 
Jiine,  the  administration  submitted  to 
Congress  the  Capital  Markets  Competi- 
tion, Stability  and  Fairness  Act  de- 
signed to  foster  regulatory  harmony 
among  the  stock,  stock  option,  and 
stock  index  futures  markets.  The  ap- 
proach recommended  by  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Brady  was  to  consolidate  the 
regulation  of  all  stock  and  stock  de- 
rivatives—including the  authority  to 
set  margins— in  the  SEC. 

Following  the  introduction  of  that 
legislation.  I  attended  extensive  hear- 
ings on  both  the  Agriculture  and  Bank- 
ing Committees  on  the  intermarket  is- 
sues confronting  our  Nation.  Here  is 
what  I  heard: 

Alan  Greenspan,  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  tes'tified  that 
he  was  shaken  when  the  ftitures  mar- 
kets raised  margins  on  stock  index  fu- 
tures in  the  midst  of  a  stock  market 
crash  in  October  1989.  While  Chairman 
Greenspan  had  previously  opposed  Fed- 
eral oversight  of  margins  on  futures,  he 
stated  that  "The  behavior  of  margin- 
setting  in  the  last  couple  of  years  has 
shaken  my  confidence  in  that  view.' 
While  the  futures  exchanges  had  done  a 
good  Job  of  i>rotecting  their  own  mar- 
kets, these  margins  had  the  potential 
to  harm  other  related  markets  and  the 
Nation's  clearance,  settlement  and 
pajrments  systems.  In  short,  inappro- 
priate margins  can  create  systemic 
risk  with  disastrous  consequences  for 
our  entire  financial  system. 

SEC  Chairman  Breeden  testified  that 
his  agency — acting  under  the  Federal 
securities  laws — had  approved  the  trad- 
ing of  a  new  innovative  financial  prod- 
uct designed  to  permit  small  individual 
Investors  to  purchase  the  equivalent  of 
a  basket  of  stocks.  This  new  product — 
called  an  Index  participation — paid 
dividends  and  required  the  posting  of 
50-percent  margins — just  like  other 
stocks.  But  the  futures  exchanges  and 
the  CFTC  went  to  court  to  block  the 
trading  of  this  product  in  securities 
markets.  A  court  in  Chicago  found  that 
the  product  had  characteristics  of  both 
stocks  and  futures — but  concluded  that 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
the  CFTC  had  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
The  result  was  that  index  participa- 
tions were  banned  ftrom  two  SEC-regu- 
lated  exchanges.  They  did  not  go  to  the 
futures  designated  contract  markets. 
They,  in  fact,  went  overseas. 

In  addition  to  blocking  the  trading  of 
index  participations,  Alan  Greenspan 
warned  that  the  current  system  of  giv- 
ing the  CFTC  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  any  financial  product  with  an  ele- 
ment of  a  futures  contract  could  stlfie 
innovation  and  competition  because  a 
broad  range  of  financial  products  cur- 
rently trading  under  other  regulatory 
systems  could  be  swept  within  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC  and  be 
forced  to  trade  only  on  a  futures  ex- 
change. 
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Treasury  Secretary  Brady  and  Under- 
secretary Glauber  testified  that  there 
remained  a  host  of  Issues  that  cut 
across  flimnclal  markets  that  remained 
unresolved  in  the  wake  of  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1987.  Clearance  and 
settlement  systems  were  not  linked; 
circuit  breakers  were  not  coordinated; 
Intermarket  frontrunning  and  other 
forms  of  f^udulent  activity  were  not 
detected;  and  the  United  States  could 
not  speak  with  one  voice  in  inter- 
national negotiations  on  financial  mar- 
ket Issues. 

While  these  hearings  convinced  me 
that  there  were  a  number  of  problems, 
I  was  not  certain  that  the  approach  of 
a  single  regulator  advocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  the  only — or  even  the 
best — solution.  As  a  result,  I  joined 
Senators  Leahy  and  Luoar,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  Senators  Dodd 
and  Heinz,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Securities  Subcommit- 
tee to  explore  alternative  ways  to  ad- 
dress these  issues. 

After  3  long  months  of  searching  for 
common  ground,  the  five  of  us  thought 
we  hit  pay  dirt.  We  developed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  intermarket  coordina- 
tion act.  This  legislation  would:  En- 
hance the  safety  of  financial  markets 
by  consolidating  margin  setting  au- 
thority over  stocks,  stock  options,  and 
stock  index  futures  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board:  increase  the  competitive- 
ness of  our  markets  by  permitting  new 
iimovative  financial  instruments  with 
attributes  of  both  securities  and  fu- 
tures to  trade  in  both  markets:  and 
promote  stability  by  directing  the  SEC 
and  CFTC  to  coordinate  and  harmonize 
regulations  with  respect  to  Issues  that 
cut  across  securities  and  futures  mar- 
kets. 

Chairman  Leahy  explained  the  proc- 
ess best  last  October  when  he  stated: 

It  took  montba  for  us  to  iron  out  our  dif- 
ferences and  consult  with  afl'ected  groups. 
Any  draft  compromise  that  was  acceptable 
to  the  securities  side  was  unacceptable  to 
tbe  futures  side;  and  vice  versa.  What  the 
SBC  supported,  the  CFTC  opposed.  What  the 
CFTC  supported,  the  SEC  opposed.  Draft 
after  draft  took  its  place  on  the  trash  heap, 
each  rejected  by  one  party  or  the  other  re- 
fusing to  give  in. 

Chairman  Leahy  was  equally  elo- 
quent in  describing  the  outcome,  when 
he  concluded  that  the  Intermarket  Co- 
ordination Act  was: 

A  fair  and  reasonable  compromise  on  a 
group  of  dimcult  hard-fought  issues.  It  Is  a 
product  which  I  am  happy  to  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  and  which  I  will  press  for  next 
year. 

When  the  intermarket  coordination 
IHX>vislons  became  title  in  of  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Practices  Act.  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  would  take  a 
small  step  forward  to  resolve  critical 
issues  confirontlng  our  financial  mar- 
kets. Instead,  we  have  taken  a  giant 
leap  back.  What  had  taken  five  Sen- 
ators with  sharp  pencils  3  months  to 


write  tias  been  erased  virtually  over- 
night. 

The  [ntennarket  Coordination  Act  as 
introdiced  would  have  given  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  the  same  margrin 
authority  over  stock  index  futures  that 
it  curtenlty  has  over  stocks  and  stock 
optionp.  It  would  have  placed 
responsiblltiy  for  developing  margin 
rules  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
only  agency  which  can  impartially  pro- 
tect against  systemic  risk  across  relat- 
ed markets. 

The  I  Fed  could  delegate  day-to-day 
setting  to  the  futures  ex- 
consistent    with    its    margin 

;e  the  CFTC  adamantly  op- 
ederal  oversight  margins  as  un- 
the  Fed  was  restricted  in  al- 
its  margin  authority  to  that 
for  up  to  30  months.  The 
Interaaarket  Coordination  Act  as  re- 
ported however,  leaves  responsibility 
for  thd  margin  rules  with  the  futures 
exchai  ges. 

The  ?ed  can  request  the  exchanges  to 
set  dil  ferent  margin  levels;  if  the  re- 
quest i  B  not  followed,  can  direct  the  ex- 
changts  to  make  the  change.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Fed  can  transfer  its  modest 
new  luthorlty  immediately  to  the 
CFTC. 

While  the  Fed's  confidence  in  current 
margia  setting  practices  has  been 
shaken — the  absence  of  any  statutory 
directive  to  the  Fed  requiring  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  margin 
rules— has  shaken  my  confidence  that 
this  pi  Dvision  will  result  in  any  change 
at  all.  Although  I  trust  the  Fed  to  do 
the  rig  ht  thing,  I  would  have  felt  more 
confidi  int  if  the  legislation  spelled  out 
the  rig  ht  thing  to  do. 

Let  me  give  a  bit  of  specific  back- 
grounc  on  the  margin  section  because, 
as  msj  distingruished  colleagues  from 
Michigan  and  from  Utah  have  stated  in 
their  oemarks  on  this  bill,  the  margin 
settinj  powers  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. 1  liey,  along  with  the  other  provi- 
sions ( if  titles  I  and  n  of  this  bill  are 
extren  ely  important,  and  we  must  pass 
them.  <Vhat  we  are  discussing  and  will 
be  dls<  ussing,  at  least  from  my  stand- 
point, Ls  what  comes  afterwards.  But  it 
is  important  that  we  make  a  clear 
record  on  the  margin  issue. 

Last!  year.  Senator  Gorton  indicated 
he  waa  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
S.  172^  the  Conunoditles  Futures  Trad- 
ing C<^mmis8lon  Reauthorization  Act, 
rould  do  three  things:  Transfer 
;tion  over  stock  index  futures 
le  CFTC  to  the  SEC;  grant  the 
In  setting  authority  over 
futures;  and  amend  the  ex- 
clause.  The  results  of  the  pro- 
>rton  amendment,  which  was 
strongly  supported  by  Treasury  Sec- 
retary   Brady,    was    that    holds    were 


placed 


any  ch  smges  in  the  CFTC's  authority. 

Famt    groups    were    mobilized    and 
strong!  lobbying  efforts  in  opposition  to 


on  S.  1729  by  those  opposed  to    creditors. 
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the  Gorton-Treasury  plan  began.  This 
went  on  f(  r  months  until  it  became  ap- 
peirent  tho  Gorton  amendment  did  not 
have  suCfioient  votes  to  be  adopted.  At 
this  poind,  the  holds  were  lifted.  The 
Treasury  ^d  its  allies  then  put  holds 
on  the  bi^  in  order  to  regroup  and  to 
turn  the  ^ide  back  their  way.  This,  of 
course,  fiirther  delayed  the  reauthor- 
ization aid  led  us  to  where  we  are 
today. 

My  vlevi|  throughout  this  entire  proc- 
ess has  be^n  the  Treasury  proposal  was 
on  to  something,  but  it  went  too  far;  in 
particularl  the  provision  to  transfer 
regulatory  powers  over  stock  index  fu- 
tures fronj  the  CFTC  to  the  SEC.  Thus, 
I  suggested  as  a  compromise:  Do  not 
touch  jurisdiction  over  stock  index  fu- 
tures, but  instead  deal  with  one  of  the 
Treasury's  main  points  and  give  mar- 
gin setting  authority  to  our  highest  fi- 
nancial authority,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  felt  tils  would  address  the  vola- 
tility qurstions,  the  liquidity  ques- 
tions, and  the  systemic  risk  problems 
raised  by  ;he  Treasury  without  placing 
an  unwor];able  dual  regulatory  scheme 
on  the  fut  ires  exchanges. 

This  suggestion  led  several  of  us  to 
see  if  a  noddle  ground  could  be  found. 
Thus,  Senators  Leahy,  Luoar,  Dodd. 
Heinz,  and  I  sat  down  to  work  it  out.  It 
is  this  process  that  continues  to  play 
out  today  J 

I  walked  through  this  long  story,  Mr. 
PresidentJ  in  order  to  impress  upon 
those  whol  I  hope  may  still  be  listening 
that  responsible  Senators,  representing 
widely  dijfferlng  interests,  have  at- 
tempted tD  address  some  very  serious 
issues,  uifortunately,  parochial  con- 
cerns and  nearly  paranoid  views  about 
jurisdiction,  competition,  and  ulti- 
mately Control,  have  made  any 
progress  8«em  difficult. 

If  nothing  else  is  in  title  HI  that  can 
be  recomiiiended,  I  must,  however,  ex- 
press my  satisfaction  that  margin  lan- 
guage has  survived.  I  hope  and  trust  it 
will  survive  conference  with  the  House. 

I  do  not  say  this  lightly,  but  I  believe 
without  some  ultimate  overseer,  the 
lack  of  cupervision  and/or  infiuence 
over  the  actions  of  the  futures  ex- 
changes and  clearinghouses  means  we 
are  begging  for  trouble  when  the  next 
market  break  occurs. 

Treasury  Secretary  Brady  has  said 
this  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  po- 
tential boeakdown  of  the  system.  If 
world  or  Qational  conditions  cause  an- 
other October  1987  or  October  1989 
downturn  kn  the  market,  without  Fed- 
eral oversight,  major  institutions  could 
fail.  r 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  mar- 
gins is  toi  protect  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  markets  by  reducing  risks,  both 
to  the  market  participants  and  their 
Thus,  margins  should  be  set 
at  levels  Sufficient  to  protect  all  play- 
ers— brok«  rs,  clearinghouses,  and  other 
lenders— from    possible    credit    losses 
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that  arise  from  changes  in  market 
prices. 

Under  current  law,  futures  exchanges 
have  the  authority  to  set  initial  and 
nfiaintenance  margins  for  their  market 
participants.  They  also  control  the  so- 
called  variation  margin,  which  is  the 
process  of  cashing  out  between  clear- 
inghouses and  brokerage  firms. 

As  such,  margins  are  very  Important 
to  the  overall  stability  of  the  market; 
in  particular,  if  one  or  more  key  play- 
ers should  fail.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
major  concern  of  the  1987  crash;  that 
fiailure  of  one  or  more  brokerage  houses 
could  have  brought  down  the  entire  fi- 
nancial structure.  Adequate  margins 
are  the  first  insurance  against  such  oc- 
currences. Adequate  liquidity  is  the  ul- 
tinute  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  difficulty 
most  people  have  with  this  issue  is 
margins  on  stock  exchanges  appear 
very  different  in  their  levels,  how  they 
are  regulated,  and  in  their  collection 
than  margin  on  futures  exchanges. 
However,  everyone  should  understand 
the  purposes  are  much  the  same  wheth- 
er we  are  discussing  the  margin  on  IBM 
stock  or  margin  on  stock  index  futures, 
pork  bellies,  potash  or  wheat,  and  that 
Is  to  ensure  those  who  borrow  or  make 
contracts  for  future  performance  are 
actually  able  to  perform. 

In  addition,  everyone  must  also  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  very  strong 
connection  between  margins  on  stocks 
and  margins  on  stock  index  futures. 
That  is  because  it  is  crystal  clear  that 
markets  in  stocks,  stock  options,  and 
stock  index  futures  behave  as  a  single 
market.  They  are  inextricably  linked 
by  common  participants,  intermarket 
trading  strategies  and  economic  forces, 
and  their  pasrment  systems  are  closely 
Interwoven. 

This  was  brought  home  with  a  venge- 
ance during  the  October  1967  crash 
when  the  danger  of  a  default  in  the  fu- 
tures clearinghouse  posed  an  extraor- 
dinary threat  to  our  entire  financial 
system.  Clearly,  a  major  disruption  in 
one  part  of  this  linked  market  can  do 
swift  and  sudden  damage  at  the  other 
end.  Any  liquidity  problems  or  defaults 
can  affect  every  other  participant, 
whether  they  are  direct  or  indirect 
players. 

This  is  the  sjrstemic  risk  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  feel 
is  a  grave  risk.  And  this  risk  is  why  I 
believe  we  must  give  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  the  broadest  possible  au- 
thority to  ensure  tulequate  liquidity 
and  stability  in  these  linked  markets. 

The  Fed  is  clearly  the  only  agency 
with  the  ability  to  look  across  New 
York  or  Chicago  to  determine  where 
the  risks  and  vulnerabilities  are  and  to 
take  aivroprlate  action.  Anything  else 
Is  simply  Inadequate. 

The  status  quo  has  only  avoided  fail- 
ure by  luck  and  good  fortune,  for  a 
market  regulatory  system  that  encour- 
ages      self-interest       rather       than 


marketwide  interest  is  an  accident 
waiting  to  happen. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who 
do  not  share  this  assessment.  They  be- 
lieve that  everything  is  rosey,  the  sys- 
tem is  working,  and  not  to  worry. 
Sounds  too  much  to  me  like  Congress 
when  the  S&L  warnings  came  during 
the  mid  1980's.  There  are  numerous  let- 
ters we  have  received  opposing  even 
the  margin  setting  authority. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  follow  a  course  of 
inaction,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  push  the  margin  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  have  argued 
either  that  nuurgins  are  not  important, 
therefore,  they  do  not  need  regulation, 
or  that  the  only  reason  we  want  to 
change  them  is  to  i>rovide  a  competi- 
tive edge  for  similar  products  sold  on 
stock  exchanges. 

It  is  these  sorts  of  argimients  that 
make  me  even  more  convinced  that  the 
Fed  is  the  appropriate  regulator. 

The  proposal  we  drafted  last  year, 
and  while  somewhat  watered  down  as 
part  of  title  m  now,  gives  Chairman 
Greenspan  and  the  Fed  authority,  simi- 
lar to  what  he  has  over  securities  ex- 
changes. 

In  order  to  ensure  futures  exchanges 
are  setting  margins  at  prudential  lev- 
els, and  more  Important,  that  the  Fed 
had  powers  to  step  in  during  an  emer- 
gency and  force  action. 

To  those  in  the  House  who  might  be 
tempted  to  argue  we  do  not  need  this 
oversight,  I  commend  a  little  study  of 
the  matter.  Questions  they  should  ask 
themselves  are: 

No.  1,  how  are  market  participants 
when  a  clearinghouse  can  refuse  pay- 
ment to  a  brokerage  during  a  crisis  and 
no  one  has  authority  to  do  anything 
about  it? 

No.  2,  how  are  market  participants 
protected  when  the  actions  of  one  ex- 
change acting  on  its  Information  can 
dramatically  raise  margin  levels  in 
order  to  cover  its  own  particular  inter- 
est. Irrespective  of  the  Interest 
throughout  the  broader  market? 

I  must  confess  that  the  more  I  dug 
into  this  in  order  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, the  more  nervous  and  concerned 
I  became.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
my  Interest  in  acting  on  this  effort  is 
even  stronger  now  than  when  it  began. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  that  at 
least  this  provision  is  included  in  the 
bUl. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  understand  that 
giving  margin  authority  for  stock 
index  futures  to  the  Fed  has  nothing  to 
do  with  jurisdiction  or  competition.  In- 
stead, it  has  evenrthing  to  do  with  fi- 
nancial integrity,  protection  of  inves- 
tors, and  stability. 

That  is  why  is  it  so  Important  that 
simple,  straightforward,  obviously  nec- 
essary reform  be  passed  and  signed  into 
law,  and  why  it  is  critical  that  the 
House  not  decide  to  try  to  dump  this 
legislation  out  in  conference. 


We  must  not  let  those  with  financial 
interests  in  the  status  quo,  who  care 
more  about  their  own  interests  than 
the  Nation's,  keep  us  from  taking  this 
necessary  action. 

While  the  margins  provisions  of  S. 
207  as  reported  are  not  as  strong  as  I 
would  have  liked,  they  do  provide  some 
hope  and  they  do  provide  a  significant 
improvement.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
visions that  address  financial  product 
iimovation  and  competition  provide 
little  hope  at  all  for  improving  a  bad 
situation. 

Under  the  Intermarket  Coordination 
Act  as  introduced,  hybrid  financial 
products,  with  attributes  of  both  fu- 
tures and  securities — we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  plain  vanilla  futures  or  plain 
vanilla  securities,  the  things  that  are 
trading  now  and  everybody  recognizes 
they  are  futures  and  everybody  recog- 
nizes, on  the  other  hand,  they  are  secu- 
rities. We  are  talking  about  the  hy- 
brids, the  ones  that  are  ptkrt  of  one  and 
part  of  the  other,  and  there  are  many 
new  financial  Instruments  being  devel- 
oped in  that  area.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  as  introduced  was  to  make  it  a 
Jump  ball.  Both  markets,  the  futures  or 
the  securities,  or  either,  could  trade 
these  products. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  best  markets 
with  the  best  products  would  score  the 
points;  the  traders  and  investors — not 
the  regulators  and  not  the  courts  and 
not  the  $300-an-hour  lawyers — would 
decide  which  products  won  and  lost. 

However,  in  the  bill  as  reported  out 
of  the  Agriculture  Conunlttee,  what 
was  once  a  jump  ball  has  become  a 
slam-dunk  for  the  futures  exchanges. 
The  CFTC  controls  the  ball,  writes  the 
rules,  and  keeps  the  score. 

Under  section  3  as  reported,  the 
CFTC  retains  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  all  financial  instruments  with  ele- 
ments of  futures  contracts  or  commod- 
ity options  unless  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
value  is  derived  from  the  futures  or  op- 
tions characteristics.  A  rule  that  splits 
financial  products  down  the  middle 
based  on  value  sounds  fair,  but  the  re- 
sult can  be  that  the  futures  market 
could  always  wind  up  with  the  bigger 
half. 

Under  the  bill,  the  CFTC  will  decide 
which  parts  of  new  Instruments  have 
futures  or  options  components.  The 
CFTC  will  decide  what  model  to  use  to 
determine  the  value.  The  CFTC  will  de- 
cide how  the  market  for  a  product  that 
has  never  traded  will  behave,  since 
trading  activity  determines  the  value 
of  an  instrument. 

All  of  these  uncertainties  caused 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Green- 
span, in  a  lietter  to  Chairman  Rieole 
dated  March  27,  which  I  believe  has  al- 
ready been  made  a  part  of  the  Rboord. 
to  express  his  view  that: 

The  so-percent  value  test  embodied  in  this 
bill  is  arbitrary,  as  will  be  any  procedure  for 
determining  the   value  of  the   commodity 
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component  of  a  flnanclal  Instrument,  and 
could  yield  anomaloua  results  for  similarly 
strQCtar«d  Instruments. 

Mr.  President,  why  are  we  splitting 
the  baby  when  joint  custody  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  fledgling,  new,  innova- 
tive DToducts?  King  Solomon  may  have 
been  wise,  but  when  it  comes  to  finan- 
cial markets  and  products,  investors 
should  be  the  Judge  of  which  products 
are  the  best. 

One  specific  example  that  does  not  go 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC  or  the 
SBC  is  another  very  important  issue 
arising  out  of  this  legislation  and  the 
existing  law,  and  that  is  the  market  for 
swaps,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to.  The  so-called  swaps  niarket  will  not 
change  agencies.  It  will  change  coun- 
tries f^m  the  United  States  to  any 
other  market  that  does  not  treat  these 
innovative  products  as  possibly  futures 
contracts  to  be  exempted,  or  to  have 
the  exemption  revoked  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  CFTC. 

Simplified  greatly,  swap  agreements 
are  customized  financial  products  de- 
veloped by  our  securities  and  banking 
industries  to  assist  companies  in  rais- 
ing cai>ital,  managing  assets  and  liabil- 
ities, and  reducing  risks  associated 
with  foreign  currency,  interest  rates, 
and  business-related  commodities. 

If  that  sounds  a  little  broad  to  you, 
let  me  suggest  that  two  large  institu- 
tions could  come  together  and  trade. 
Say.  one  has  a  bond  denominated  in 
yen.  and  they  want  to  have  return  de- 
nominated in  deutsche  marks.  They 
will  find  another  institution  with  deut- 
sche noarks  that  wants  yen,  and  they 
will  swap  the  obllgattons. 

Swaps  help  American  companies 
raise  capital  at  lower  cost.  Swaps  help 
Government-sponsored  enterprises, 
such  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
to  provide  fixed-rate  funding  for  home 
mortgages,  which  lowers  the  cost  of 
home  finance  to  home  buyers.  And 
swaps  help  exporters  to  manage  expo- 
sures to  foreign  currency  fluctuations, 
Cacllltating  exports  and  reducing  our 
balance  of  trade  deficit. 

The  same  creativity  that  gave  rise  to 
the  swaps  markets  and  is  such  a  posi- 
tive force  In  helping  U.S.  financial 
firms  maintain  an  edge  in  fiercely  com- 
petitive markets,  when  applied  in  the 
context  of  a  broadly  drafted  statute 
with  an  exclusivity  clause  that  forces 
all  Innovative  products  such  as  swaps 
to  trade  only  on  futures  exchanges  or 
to  go  before  the  Commission  for  a  hear- 
ing and  a  process  to  get  an  exemption 
which  can  be  revoked  can,  and  I  submit 
will,  be  Catal  to  our  Nation's  financial 
markets. 

Conaequently.  the  Intermarket  Co- 
ordination Act.  when  Introduced,  had  a 
clear,  mandatory  exemption  from  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  open  the 
door  for  the  development  of  the  swaps 
market  In  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, section  308  as  reported  slams 
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the  door  shut,  and  drives  these  impor- 
tant markets  abroad. 

Rather  than  acknowledge  that  swaps 
agreements  are  not  futures  contracts 
and  do  not  belong  under  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act,  the  bill  as  reported 
sets  up  a  series  of  obstacles  that  must 
be  overcome  to  get  out  of  the  act.  Not 
only  ane  the  tests  difficult  to  meet,  but 
they  impose  restrictions  that  prevent 
practices  which  were  designed  to  make 
the  s^ap  market  safer.  Chairman 
Oreen^>an  has  concluded  that  the  bill 
as  repofe-ted  "could  inish  swaps  markets 
themsejlves  offshore." 

Whll^  the  swaps  markets  at  least 
have  the  option  of  moving  offshore,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  for  many  investors  and 
compaiies  that  rely  on  safe  and  effi- 
cient abcurities  in  futures  markets  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  place  to 
run.  Tlat  is  why  the  Intermarket  Co- 
ordination Act  as  introduced  mandated 
our  fiiHuicial  market  regulators  to  ad- 
dress i^iany  of  the  Intermarket  issues 
that  hAve  not  been  resolved  since  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1987. 

S.  207  as  originally  introduced  would 
have  required  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC, 
in  consultation  with  the  Treasury  and 
the  Fep,  to  adopt  coordinated  circuit 
breakers  to  help  prevent  another  mar- 
ket crash;  facilitate  linkages  between 
the  claarance  and  settlement  systems 
in  the  {securities  and  futures  markets 
to  rediice  the  risk  of  a  collapse  of  the 
Nation's  financial  inflitistructure;  co- 
ordinate efforts  to  detect  and  deter 
fi^udulent  trading  activities  across  se- 
curities and  futures  markets;  foster  a 
cross-margining  system  to  protect 
against  financial  gridlock  when  margin 
calls  threaten  to  strip  liquidity  firom 
our  markets;  and  ensure  that  in  pro- 
moting regulatory  harmony  with  secu- 
rities #nd  futures  markets  abroad,  the 
United'  States  speaks  with  one  voice. 

Simdly  stated,  the  Intermarket  Co- 
ordination Act  as  introduced  would  put 
the  SEJC,  CFTC,  Treasury  Department, 
and  Fed,  the  so-called  working  group 
on  financial  markets,  back  to  work  to 
harmonize  regulation  of  interrelated 
markets. 

All  [of  the  provisions  requiring 
intermbrket  regulatory  coordination 
have  been  stripped  from  title  m  of  the 
Futur«  Trading  Practices  Act.  The 
only  provision  that  would  have  forced 
our  financial  regulators  to  work  to- 
gether to  help  prevent  a  repeat  of  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1987  has  dis- 
appeared trom  this  bill.  That  is  a  tragic 
mistake. 

Then  are  those  who  say  that  the 
Intermarket  Coordination  Act,  that 
has  already  been  adopted,  mandates 
the  same  thing.  It  does  not.  It  is  lim- 
ited in  its  ai>proach  and  deals  only  with 
the  SBC. 

The  provisions  in  section  305  of  this 
bill  accomplish  all  of  the  purposes  and 
direct  the  CFTC.  as  well  as  the  SEC.  to 
coopeifite. 


Mr.  Prei 
the  disti 
ing  memi 
mlttee    r 
rocked  o 


dent,  in  the  last  Congress, 
hed  chairman  and  rank- 
er of  the  Agrlcultui^  Com- 
rted  on  scandals  that 
Nation's  fiitures  markets 
throughout  1969  in  the  wake  of  exten- 
sive Justlfce  Department  sting  oper- 
ations in  Chicago.  Senator  Leahy  con- 
cluded th^t  regulation  of  the  futures 
market  hqs  sufiered  a  nervous  break- 
down. Senator  Luoar  informed  us  that 
the  credibility  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness to  deal  strongly  with  the 
futures  industry  has  been  called  Into 
question  b)r  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  Others  knowledgeable  about 
futures  issues. 

After  extensive  hearings  and  exam- 
ination of  trading  abuses,  market  ma- 
nipulation, confilct  of  interest,  inad- 
equate surveillance,  and  regulatory 
oversight  jln  the  futures  markets,  I 
strongly  supported  legislation  to  help 
the  CFTC  clean  up  the  futures  market. 
Under  the.  Futures  Trading  Practices 
Act,  the  CFTC  is  required  to  devote 
and  should  devote  its  time  and  atten- 
tion to  implementing  badly  needed  re- 
forms to  make  the  Nation's  futures 
markets  s4fer  and  fairer. 

I  cannot!  understand  why,  when  Con- 
gress is  gitlng  the  CFTC  so  much  to  do 
to  help  it.  recover  firom  a  regulatory 
nervous  bi^akdown  in  the  futures  mar- 
kets, it  is  {also  inroposing  to  expand  its 
regulatory]  authority  over  all  financial 
products  with  any  element  of  futurity. 
Do  my  doUeagues  really  want  the 
CFTC  to  regulate  insurance  company 
products  tbat  are  currently  subject  to 
supervision  by  50  State  insurance  com- 
missions? jDo  my  colleagues  really 
want  the  CFTC  to  regulate  bank  ac- 
counts, certificates  of  deposit,  and 
other  bank  products  supervised  by  four 
Federal  agencies  and  50  State  bank 
agencies?  Do  my  colleagues  really  want 
the  CFTCj  for  the  first  time  since  the 
New  Deal;  to  decide  what  products 
should  tra^e  in  securities  markets? 

In  1974,  I  when  Congress  created  the 
Conunodlty  Futures  Trading  Conmils- 
slon  to  glwe  one  agency  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  futures  contracts  and  re- 
quire thatj  all  futures  contracts  trade 
solely  on  I  futures  markets.  Congress 
could  not  have  intended  that  all  securi- 
ties products,  all  banking  products,  all 
insurance  products  with  any  element  of 
futurity  c0uld  be  swept  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  CFTC. 

In  the  letter  from  Conmiissioner 
Schapiro,  jwhich  has  already  been  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
firom  Utan,  Commissioner  Schapiro, 
who  servea  on  the  CFTC  and  served  as 
general  counsel  of  the  Futures  Trading 
Conmilssion,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
purpose  of  the  exclusivity  clause  was 
to  ensure  Jbhat  futures  contracts,  first, 
not  be  suijected  to  all  of  the  possible 
confiictinf  Jurisdictions  of  the  50  State 
blue  sky   laws  and  that  unregulated 
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alongside   regulated   products   of   the 
same  kind  in  the  same  market. 

A  statute  adopted  in  1974  to  central- 
ize the  regulation  of  futures  contracts 
for  the  protection  of  our  agricultural 
producers  has  become  a  threat  to  all  of 
our  other  financial  markets.  Bank  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  were  never  meant 
to  trade  in  futures  pits.  Individually 
negotiated  swap  agreements  were  never 
meant  to  trade  in  futures  pits.  Cor- 
porate bonds  with  floating  interest 
rates  were  never  meant  to  trade  in  fu- 
tures pits.  Yet  the  legislation  before  us 
can  require  Just  that. 

I  want  to  help  strengthen  the  regula- 
tion of  our  Nation's  futures  markets  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  Member  of 
this  body.  I  know  they  are  important.  I 
believe  we  must  strengthen  their  hand 
in  regulating.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
drive  all  other  financial  markets  off- 
shore in  the  balance.  When  Introduced, 
the  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  con- 
tained provisions  designed  to  promote 
product  innovation  and  competition 
among  all  financial  markets.  These 
provisions  are  now  law.  Unless  they  are 
restored,  the  United  States  will  lose 
vital  financial  markets  to  other  coun- 
tries with  a  regulatory  system  which 
will  welcome  them  with  oi>en  arms. 

Mr.  President,  competition  in  inno- 
vation has  been  the  engine  that  drives 
our  Nation's  economy.  When  it  comes 
to  financial  products,  the  United 
States  renuLlns  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  today, 
enacting  these  amendments,  to  ensure 
that  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  vi- 
brant segments  of  our  economy  re- 
mains here  at  home.  It  would  be  a  trag- 
edy to  watch  our  financial  markets  die 
trom  self-inflicted  wounds.  Congress 
will  not  be  forgiven  if  we  let  a  regu- 
latory turf  battle  lead  to  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  in  the  global  war  for 
financial  noarkets. 

I  j^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fk>om  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
not  Just  to  support  the  measure  that 
has  been  brought  forward  at  a  critical 
moment  by  the  Senator  trom  Missouri 
and  the  Senator  trom  Colorado,  but  to 
thank  them  for  what  they  have  done 
and  to  congratulate  them  for  the  clar- 
ity with  which  they  have  presented  a 
difficult  case. 

The  Senator  firom  Blissouri,  the  able, 
and  if  I  may  say  in  this  context  the 
learned  Senator  f^om  Missouri,  is  on 
the  floor.  I  want  to  thank  him  and  to 
speak  with  the  "concentration  of 
mind"  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  said  was 
aasociated  with  the  prospect  of  hang- 
ing, about  the  reference  that  the  Sen- 
ator made  to  the  market  crash  of  1967. 
It  happened  I  was  in  New  York  City 
that  morning  in  1987,  and  through  the 
day  as  we  watched  an  event  that  had 
only  one  other  equivalent  in  the  aoth 
centory,  the  stock  market  crash  of 


1929.  The  earUer  event  defined  a  decade 
in  American  history.  The  question  is 
would  the  1987  event  do  the  same?  The 
earlier  event  defined  a  decade  which 
ended  with  the  Second  World  War.  And 
the  first  event  was  not  unrelated  to  the 
second.  We  did  not  imderstand  what 
happened  in  1929  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  about  it. 

When  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  was  established  in  1934. 
the  market  crash  was  an  event  not  un- 
derstood any  better  than  economists 
could  describe  or  prescribe  what  might 
be  the  best  way  to  respond  to  the  de- 
pression that  followed.  The  economics 
profession  could  not  do  it.  Today  it 
could  with  confidence.  Economists 
today  can  state  with  confidence  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  not 
do  what  it  did  in  1930,  1931.  and  1932 
with  the  money  supply.  Similarly,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
today  has  a  much  greater  confidence 
about  how  to  deal  with  a  market  crash 
than  it  did  in  its  formative  period,  or 
indeed,  it  did  in  1987.  We  learn  from  the 
past. 

Sir,  I  hope  we  have  learned  enough  to 
pay  heed  to  the  counsel  of  those  bodies 
that  are  assigned  these  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities in  our  system.  This  is  a 
very  si)ecial  American  arrangement, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  central 
bank  whose  chairman  is  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  term  that  passes  be- 
yond the  President's  own  term,  who 
shares  the  power  locally  with  regional 
banks,  which  in  turn  are  members  of  a 
system  from  which  they  are  selected. 

It  is  a  complex  arrangement,  but  one 
which  proves  flexible  and  workable. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
both  grew  out  of  crisis — the  panic  of 
1907,  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  crash  of  1929,  in  the  case 
of  the  Securities  and  Elxchange  Com- 
mission. This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  beyond  the  risk  of  such  events.  But 
that  we  try  to  act  responsibly  to  i>re- 
vent  their  recurrence. 

I  started  by  sasring  that  I  happened 
to  be  in  New  York  that  Monday  in  1987 
and  watched  nearly  a  trillion  dollars 
disappear  trom  our  national  wealth. 
The  market  lost  nearly  one-third  of  its 
entire  value  over  4  days.  Nearly  one- 
quarter  on  Monday  alone,  when  the 
markets  looked  to  be  in  a  f^*ee  fall. 
Events  of  the  most  extraordinary  na- 
ture seemed  to  be  upon  us. 

Some  of  us  learned  in  time  what  had 
been  the  two  precipitating  events  of 
the  market  crash.  First,  an  unexpect- 
edly high  merchandise  trade  deficit 
which  pushed  interest  rates  to  new 
high  levels.  And  second,  right  here  in 
the  Congress,  in  the  other  body  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee,  a  pending 
measure  that  would  have  effectively 
eliminated  the  tax  benefits  associated 
with  leveraged  buyouts  and  impose  a 
tax  on  "greenmail"  profits.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee   approved   the 


measure  Thursday  night.  October  16. 
Word  reached  Wall  Street,  and  on  Fri- 
day by  the  end  of  the  day  the  market 
was  in  a  virtual  fi-ee  fall.  On  Monday, 
the  free  fall  occurred  in  earnest,  having 
made  its  way  around  the  world  in  the 
meantime. 

I  learned  of  the  crash  of  1987— though 
it  began  around  10  a.m. — at  breakfast 
beforehand.  I  had  a  breakfast  meeting 
with  some  Wall  Street  associates,  and 
they  knew  what  was  coming,  because  it 
had  already  started  it  happen  in  Lon- 
don, having  made  its  way  around  the 
world  the  previous  Friday  afternoon. 
Tokyo,  around  to  London,  and  back  to 
New  York.  That  is  the  nature  of  fi- 
nance in  the  world  today.  It  is  inter- 
national, global,  and  it  moves  with  the 
Sun.  That  may  be  its  only  real  regular- 
ity, but  it  does  that. 

I  recall  with  great  passion,  speaking 
on  television  the  next  day.  Tuesday, 
when  this  all  became  a  little  clearer, 
saying  to  anyone  watching  not  to 
worry,  at  least  not  to  worry  about  the 
tax  measure  that  had  been  adopted  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It 
would  not  become  law. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  that 
day.  and  I  hope  we  will. 

Now.  sir.  we  will  soon  have  before  us 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ators BOND  and  WmTH  which  has  the 
specific  endorsement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  spe- 
cific endorsement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Elxchange  Commis- 
sion, the  acknowledgment  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  special 
responsibility  in  this  area,  that  this  al- 
ternative is  a  sounder  policy  than  S. 
207.  We  also  have  the  warning  that  to 
not  accept  the  alternative  proposed  by 
Senators  WmTH  and  Bond,  Is  to  take  a 
very  risky  course.  Risky  with  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  with  other  people's 
money,  if  I  may  put  it  thus. 

We  find  ourselves  in  an  almost 
uncomprehending  situation.  How  does 
it  come  about  that  a  measure  of  this 
consequence  is  reported  trom  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  without  any  evi- 
dent consensus  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  far  less  within  the  legisla- 
tive branch? 

In  an  effort  to  see  whether  there  was 
such  a  consensus,  yesterday  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Chairman 
RiBOLE  of  Michigan  held  a  hearing  at 
which  that  most  able  and  deservedly 
respected  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Or.  Alan  Oreenspan;  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Honorable 
Robert  Glauber;  Chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Honorable  Richard  Breeden;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Conunission,  the  Honorable 
Wendy  Oramm.  Dr.  Oramm.  as  she  is 
known  to  so  many  of  us.  testified.  The 
chairman  put  to  this  panel  the  ques- 
tion, given  the  alternative  we  have  in 
title  m  of  the  measure  on  the  floor  and 
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the  alternative  as  proposed  by  Sen- 
ators Bond  and  Wirth,  which  was  the 
soundest  way  to  regulate  our  financial 
markets.  That  Is,  which  would  promote 
more  Innovation  In  the  markets,  new 
products,  serving  new  needs  that  had 
not  existed  before,  like  the  "swaps"  de- 
scribed earlier  by  Senator  Bond,  which 
did  not  exist  until  markets  were  suffl- 
clently  International  to  need  them. 
Chairman  RlBOtf  also  asked  which 
would  foster  more  competition,  and 
which  would  result  In  greater  legal  cer- 
tainty, avoiding  greater  litigation. 
With  great  respect  to  the  law  profes- 
sion, we  ought  not  to  create  demand 
for  Its  services.  If  I  may  put  It  that 
way. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
said  unequivocally — "Do  what  Senators 
Wirth  and  Bond  propose." 

Secretary  Glauber  said,  "What  Sen- 
ators WntTH  and  Bond  propose  is  the 
better  policy."  The  Wirth-Bond  alter- 
native is  better  public  policy. 

And  Chairman  Breeden,  having  obvi- 
ously the  most  direct  interest  in  this 
matter,  said  the  same.  We  needed  to 
hear  his  view.  His  position  was  created 
in  the  19a0'8  for  exactly  this  kind  of 
question. 

The  factors  cited  by  Chairman  RiE- 
OLB— innovation,  competition,  legal 
certainty — are  the  basis  for  choosing 
here,  and  we  should  heed  the  expert  ad- 
vice we  have  gotten,  which  is  very 
clear. 

Bat  I  would  like  to  speak,  if  I  may, 
to  the  matter  of  certainty  which  was 
touched  upon  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, and  ought  to  concern  every 
Member  of  this  body,  which  is  that  we 
are  trading  in  an  International  system, 
and  if  we  enact  legislation  which  clogs 
up  our  own  decision  process,  makes  un- 
certain the  validity  of  legitimate  trad- 
ing here  or  there,  opens  to  litigation 
matters  which  previously  would  not 
have  been  in  any  way  exposed,  buyers 
and  sellers  have  a  very  simple  recourse. 
They  go  to  London.  They  go  to  Tokyo. 
Those  exchanges  will  handle  these  mat- 
ters very  quickly  and  efficiently  in  the 
traditional  established  places  for  the 
exchange  of  flnanclal  instruments. 

I  recall  that  the  1987  crash  had  as  its 
immediate  precipitance  two  events. 
One  took  place  In  the  Liongworth  Office 
Building,  and  the  other  arose  from  bad 
news  about  our  trade  deficit.  And  bang, 
nearly  a  trillion  dollars  disappeared 
ftam  the  net  value  of  our  Nation's 
stocks  and  bonds.  That  is  the  inter- 
national nature  of  markets  today. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  responsible  body 
can  say.  well,  we  will  act  contrary  to 
the  advloe  of  Dr.  Alan  Greenspan,  the 
Cbalrman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  we 
will  dismiss  the  ludgments  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
we  will  discount  as  somehow  institu- 
tionally self-interested  the  views  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 
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To  de  that  is  to  trifle  with  the  well- 
being  9f  the  American  financial  mar- 
kets, rtihat  is  not  the  kind  of  behavior 
which  ^he  20th  century  encourages.  To 
the  contrary.  It  encourages  predict- 
ability; orderly  procedures,  and  con- 
fidence! ^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  outcomes  will 
be  accepted  and  not  be  subject  of  liti- 
gation pr  uncertainty. 

I  simply  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, t^at  we  have  heard  f^om  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  f^m  the  regulatory 
bodies  jindependent  within  the  execu- 
tive bi^ch.  I  can  say  to  you  I  have 
heard  jOrom  the  community  in  New 
York  where  traditionally  the  exchange 
of  financial  instniments  has  been  cen- 
tered, Wall  Street,  so-called,  and  I 
would  mention  particularly  the  Amer- 
ican Stock  Exchange.  I  feel  very  con- 
fident In  the  proposal  by  the  Senators 
fi>om  Colorado  and  firom  Missouri,  and  I 
very  mjuch  hoi>e  it  prevails.  To  do  oth- 
erwise ^ems  to  me  to  put  in  Jeopardy 
the  preeminence  of  our  Nation  in  the 
financial  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  at 
greater  length  than  I  intended.  I  see 
other  Senators  on  the  floor.  I  respect- 
fully 3^1d  the  floor. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRAHAM).  The  Senator  fi-om  Illinois. 

Mr.  0IXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  The 
clerk  ^1  caU  the  roll. 

The  uegislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
in,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[TEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
recognized  as  in  morning  busi- 
a  period  of  3  minutes  to  intro- 
duce a  bill. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlpn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  {Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

IteveNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  per- 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  834  are 
in  today's  Record  under 
tents  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
ssolutions.") 

Mr.  8TEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest thie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  t^iKTU.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  t^e  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concerns  about 
the  Fixtures  Trading  Practices  Act  of 
1991,  tke  legislation  before  us  today,  S. 
207,  aai  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcv  tture  and  recently  revised  by  the 
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Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. 

Titles  I  land  n  include  some  impor- 
tant provisions  to  reauthorize  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion and  to  enhance  the  regulation  of 
trading  pr««tices  in  our  Nation's  com- 
modity futures  markets.  But,  as  we 
have  dlscu|sed  in  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  elabwhere,  I  have  deep  concerns 
and  resen^tions  about  title  ni  of  S. 
207.  The  provisions  of  title  m  in  my 
opinion  fail  to  address  the  fundamental 
problems  plaguing  our  financial  mar- 
ket regulatory  structure.  Since  the  Oc- 
tober 1987  market  break — more  than  3 
years  now— these  problems  have  been 
studied,  exposed,  and  debated.  Yet  the 
legislation  before  us  would  deny  Amer- 
ican Investors  meaningful  solutions. 
Specifically,  title  m  does  not  unify  the 
equity  and  equity  derivative  markets 
In  stocks,  stock  options,  and  stock 
index  futures.  Title  m  would  stifie  in- 
novative financial  products  and  com- 
petition and  as  a  result  does  little  to 
enhance  the  competitive  position  of 
our  markets,  which  should  be  one  of 
our  primary  concerns.  And  title  m 
does  llttl4i  to  restore  investor  con- 
fidence— I  bhink  perhaps  our  top  prior- 
ity—in teims  of  looking  at  financial 
instrvunents  and  dealing  with  a  very 
broad  and,  unfortunately,  increasingly 
skeptical  body  of  consimiers. 

We  should  not  be  competing  among 
ourselves  with  regulatory  bodies  devot- 
ing time  and  energy  to  jurisdictional 
battles.  And,  unfortunately,  too  much 
of  that  is  going  on  here.  Instead  of 
competing  with  ourselves,  what  we 
ought  to  pe  doing  is  competing  with 
Japan,  Geifmany,  France,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdoiki. 

(Mr.  ADAMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  WIRrrH.  If  there  is  a  problem  in 
our  market  structure,  and  I  believe 
there  is,  we  should  address  that  prob- 
lem and  not  just  reauthorize  the  agen- 
cies responsible  for  regulating  the  mar- 
kets witiout  making  fundamental 
changes.    I 

All  of  this  has  a  very  complicated  but 
important  background,  which  I  would 
like  to  briefly  sketch. 

In  1974,  Congress  created  the  Com- 
modity Fetures  Trading  Conmiisslon, 
designed  to  regulate  futures  trading  in 
conmioditles,  like  pork  bellies  and  soy- 
beans. Thje  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  was  to  continue  to  regu- 
late equitljes.  At  that  time,  this  seemed 
to  be  a  very  sensible,  functional  ap- 
proach to  regulating  the  markets. 

During  tihe  1980's,  however,  hybrid  fi- 
nancial instruments  have  blurred  the 
essential  distinction  underlying  this 
functional  regulatory  system.  The  old 
functional  regulatory  system  between 
commodities  and  equities  no  longer 
was  as  cle^  as  it  should  have  been. 

For  exalnple,  an  important  instru- 
ment, the  ptock  index  futures,  began  to 
trade  in  1982.  These  contracts  gave 
holders  th^  right  to  buy  or  sell  a  group 
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of  stocks  whose  value  mimics  changes 
in  certain  stock  indices,  such  as  the 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average.  Because 
this  kind  of  an  Instrument  constitutes 
a  future,  the  stock  index  futures  have 
been  regulated  by  the  CFTC.  But  stock 
index  futures  have  a  much  closer  rela- 
tionship to  stocks  and  stock  options 
than  to  futures  and  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  people's 
eyes  begin  to  glaze  over.  On  the  one 
hand,  you  have  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
stock  index  future  under  the  CFTC.  but 
a  stock  Index  future  is,  in  fact,  based 
uiwn  a  stock,  presumably  falling  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SEC. 

The  Jurisdictional  clarity  which  at 
once  exists  begins  to  cloud.  Between 
1940  and  1986.  the  Dow  Industrials  de- 
clined by  more  than  6  percent  only 
three  times.  We  are  now  getting  Into 
the  Issue  of  why  these  instnunents  are 
important,  and  why  what  happens  in 
the  Chicago  market  has  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  overall  market  structure 
and  has  a  major  Impact  on  what  we 
call  market  volatility. 

During  this  45-year  period  of  time,  a 
^-percent  decline  had  occurred  only 
three  times.  But  in  Just  the  last  4 
years,  these  markets  have  experienced 
four  such  devastating  1-day  downturns. 
Something  in  going  on.  Mr.  President. 
We  had  a  relatively  stable  set  of  finan- 
cial markets  for  46  years.  In  the  last  4 
years,  we  have  had  some  violent  upe 
and  downs,  very  unlike  any  in  history 
and  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  we 
have  to  look  at  is:  Is  this  important?  Is 
this  dangerous?  Should  we  be  alarmed 
by  it?  I  think  the  answer  to  all  three  of 
those  questions  is,  "Yes." 

Numerous  economists  and  financial 
experts  have  analyzed  these  changing 
financial  structures  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  recent  dramatic  vola- 
tility of  the  stock  market:  Four  major 
upe  and  downs  In  the  last  4  years.  And 
there  is  astounding  unanimity  among 
those  who  have  studied  this  issue. 

The  Brady  Commission,  chaired  by 
our  current  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  General  Accounting  Ofnce.  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  Blue  Ribbon 
Smith  CommlBSion.  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan,  and 
others,  have  all  concluded  that  unco- 
ordinated and  insufncient  regulation  of 
financial  Instrument  trading  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  market  vola- 
tility of  the  19e0's. 

In  other  words,  we  had  these  two 
major  noarkets  that  were  uncoordi- 
nated, essentially  in  overlapping  in- 
struments, and  what  was  going  on  is 
because  there  was  not,  in  Mr.  Brady's 
terms,  a  rationalization  of  those  mar- 
kets, that  they  were  not  working  to- 
gether. We,  therefore,  could  have  great 
damage  done  to  them  by  one  whipping 
up  and  coming  back  down,  and  it  will 
spread  across  them  all. 


That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  issues 
underl3rlng  the  relatively  arcane  but 
extremely  important  debate  that  is 
going  on  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  and  which  will  end  up  in  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  which  Senator  Bond 
and  I  will  be  oCTering. 

The  Brady  Commission  report— that 
was  the  report  chartered  by  President 
Reagan,  chaired  by  former  Senator 
Brady,  now  Treasury  Secretary 
Brady— the  Brady  Commission  report 
noted  that  the  problems  of  the  October 
1987  stock  market  downturn  could,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  traced  to  the  failure  of 
the  markets  to  act  as  one.  That  is  the 
rationalization  issue. 

When  faced  with  massive  selling  de- 
mand, the  reerulatory  and  institutional 
structures  of  the  market  places  were 
unable  to  respond  effectively  to 
intermarket  pressures.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  that  was  what  the  Commission 
found  after  the  enormous  drop  that  al- 
most resulted  in  a  major  financial  dis- 
aster in  October  1987.  Secretary  Brady 
was  asked  to  chair  the  Brady  Commis- 
sion and  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

In  sum,  said  the  Brady  Commission, 
the  Nation's  financial  markets  evolved 
in  such  a  way  that  coordinated,  mean- 
ingful regulation  is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote market  stability.  New  products 
closely  linked  our  markets,  and  where 
we  have  in  effect  one  market,  we 
should  regulate  it  as  if  we  have  one 
market.  Not  to  do  so  is  asking  for  trou- 
ble. 

To  continue  this  bifurcated, 
unrationalized,  uncoordinated  ap- 
proach is  to  ask  for  further  ups  and 
downs  and.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  ask  for  the  potential  of  the  near 
disaster  that  we  had  in  October  1987. 

The  market  crises  of  the  recent  past 
are  bound  to  occur  again  unless  we  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  fragmented  mar- 
ket regulation.  There  are  three  fun- 
damental problems  in  this  business  of 
flragmentation.  There  are  three  basic 
problems,  Mr.  President,  that  exist  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  these 
two  disparate  and  relatively  uncoordi- 
nated markets. 

First,  regulatory  jurisdiction  over 
stocks,  stock  options,  and  stock  index 
futures  is  split,  even  though  the  eco- 
nomic functions  of  these  various  in- 
struments are  Inexorably  linked.  We 
regulate  what  are  essentially  stock  eq- 
uity functions  differently.  We  split 
them.  That  leads  to  one  of  the  prob- 
lems leading  to  volatility. 

Second,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Commission — let  us  remember,  it  is  a 
commission  set  up  to  trade  pork  bel- 
lies, futures  on  commodities,  and  so 
on— the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
CFTC  over  any  instrument  which  has 
some  element  of  futurity  is  stifling  in- 
novation and  competition  in  new  finan- 
cial instruments. 

Third,  the  lack  of  a  coordinated  regu- 
latory   authority    over    margins    for 


stock  index  futures,  coupled  with  the 
inability  to  devise  a  unified  margin 
structure  for  all  equity  instruments, 
poses  great  risks  of  continued  market 
volatility.  In  other  words,  if  you  go  in 
and  you  want  to  borrow  to  buy  a  stock, 
you  have  a  much  tighter  set  of  require- 
ments on  you  than  you  do  to  go  in  and 
buy  an  instrument  regulated  by  the 
CFTC. 

Let  me  take  each  of  these  problems 
one  at  a  time.  First,  the  uncoordinated 
regulation.  The  markets  for  stock, 
stock  options,  and  stock  index  futures 
are  closely  joined  by  conunon,  underly- 
ing products  and  trading  strategies 
that  cross  traditional  market  bound- 
aries. 

The  1988  report  of  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Market  Mechanism— 
that  is,  the  Brady  Commission— con- 
cluded that  since  the  introduction  of 
stock  index  futures  trading  in  1982,  the 
markets  for  stock,  equity  options,  and 
stock  index  futures  have  become  "one 
market  linked  by  financial  instru- 
ments, trading  strategies,  market  par- 
ticipants, and  clearing  and  credit 
mechanisms." 

Secretary  Brady  concluded,  and  he  is 
chairing  that  Commission.  "This  is  es- 
sentially one  market." 

The  Brady  Commission  also  went  on 
to  say  these  are  "fundamentally  driven 
by  the  same  market  forces. 

Today,  financial  disruptions  in  one 
market  can  be  transmitted  quickly  to 
other  markets.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Alan  Greenspan  testified  that: 

Losses  can  lead  to  the  taUore  of  key  mar- 
ket particiiiante,  jeopardize  contract  per- 
formance, and  threaten  the  integrity  not 
only  of  the  market  in  question,  but  other 
markets  as  well. 

Likewise,  Chairman  Breeden  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
recently  testified  before  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  that: 

Our  equities  securities  markets  are  vulner- 
able to  destabilizing  tradin«r  in  the  futures 
market  that  is  then  channeled  into  the  secu- 
rities market  throug-h  program  trading  and 
other  market  linkages. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  cross-market 
volatility  is  to  be  controlled,  the  bifur- 
cated regulatory  structure  in  which 
the  SEC  regulates  stock  and  stock  op- 
tions, while  the  CFTC  controls  stock 
index  futures,  simiily  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  differences  between  these 
markets  believed  to  be  inherent  when 
Congress  created  the  firagmented  struc- 
ture in  1974  have  almost  completely 
disappeared.  I  explained  that  earlier. 
We  thought  commodities  and  equities 
were  different,  and  they  are  now  merg- 
ing together.  We  have  to  rationalize 
the  regulatory  structure  to  recognize 
the  realities  of  these  market  places. 

Fragmentation  weakens  the  ability 
of  regulators  to  detect  and  jmrsue 
intermarket  fraud.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant things  we  have  to  do  to  inaintaiw 
consumer  confidence  so  the  consumers 
believe  the  market  is  not  being  rigged. 
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tliat  they  are  grettlng  a  equare  deal,  is 
to  make  sure  we  unearth  (l^ud.  In 
order  to  unearth  fraud,  you  have  to  be 
able  to  detect  it,  pursue  it,  and  pros- 
ecute it. 

Regrulators  who  oversee  only  part  of 
the  market  action  simply  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  detect  abnormal  intermarket 
behavior.  The  financial  players  treat 
actions  and  stocks,  stock  options,  and 


CFTC  it  the  product  has  any  element  of    interest  in 
futurity  whatsoever. 

So  if  you  have  an  equity  instrument 
that  is  predominantly  a  security,  you 
still  have  to  go  to  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures T^tuiing  Commission,  a  commis- 
sion designed  to  trade  pork  bellies  and 
agriculllural  commodities. 

In  atl  least  14  cases  in  the  past  5 
years,  tiie  CFTC  has  found  it  necessary 
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making  IP  products  avail- 
able to  th^  investing  public.  Here  is 
something  that  would  be  good  for  the 
investing  public,  but  because  of  this 
anomalous  isituation  in  the  law  on  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, those  exchanges  can  block  them. 
The  consuriier  does  not  have  access  to 
them.  Whai  a  situation  for  us  to  be  in 
when  we  are  trying  to  get  a  flow  of  cap- 


stock  index  futures  as  a  unified  mar-    to  issu^  interpretive  letters  advising    jtaj  moving,  when  we  are,  presumably, 


ket.  So  should  the  financial  cops. 

Fragmentation  also  means  that  ix>- 
tential  investors  seeking  to  participate 
In  the  complete  equity  market  must 
understand  and  comply  with  the  rules 
of  two  governing  bodies  enduring  dupli- 
cative administrative  costs  and  bur- 
dens. These  costs  undermine  the  abil- 
ity of  our  markets  to  compete  inter- 
nationally. So  we  have  the  possibility 
of  not  being  able  to  pursue  fraud.  We 
have  volatility  in  the  marketplace,  and 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  for  it. 

Perhaps  we  should  learn  firom  the 
regulatory  structures  of  our  competi- 
tors. In  Japan,  trading  of  stocks  and 
trading  of  futures  are  both  regulated 
by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Securi- 
ties Bureau.  In  France,  the  same  regu- 
latory body  has  authority  over  both 
trading  in  stocks  and  in  stock  index  fu- 
tures, even  though  those  instruments 
are  traded  on  different  exchanges. 

As  long  as  two  agencies  with  dif- 
ferent histories  and  different  philoso- 
phies and  different  agendas  struggle 
over  the  regulation  of  financial  instru- 
ments, which  in  reality  are  a  unified 
market,  investors  are  going  to  find 
other  covmtrles'  markets  more  attrac- 
tive, and  our  competitive  position  will 
continue  to  suffer. 

Since  1987,  the  U.S.  futures  market 
share  of  worldwide  stock  index  futures 
has  declined — reflecting  just  what  we 
would  expect— fi^m  approximately  94 
percent  to  40  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  stock  index  futures  in  Japan 
and  other  countries  have  expanded  dra- 
matically. So  we  are  losing  a  competi- 
tive edge. 

The  second  problem  is  the  CFTC  ex- 
clusivity, which  I  believe  stifles  prod- 
uct innovation  and  competition.  The 
so-called  exclusivity  clause  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  continues  to  im- 
pede the  development  of  financial  prod- 
ucts and  competition  in  our  financial 


parties  )  whether  instruments  are  fu- 
tures contracts  or  securities.  In  Ave 
cases,  questions  about  the  applicability 
of  the  exclusivity  clause  to  financial 
products  have  been  the  subject  of  cost- 
ly, tim«-consuming  courtroom  battles. 

The  lUstory  of  one  particular  finan- 
cial instrument  serves  to  demonstrate 
the  mahner  in  which  the  exclusivity 
clause  1  as  worked  to  prevent  useful  in- 
novatioi.  The  index  participation,  or 
IP,  is  u  market  basket  product  rep- 
resentiig  a  broad  range  of  securities. 
This  inaovative  instrument  was  pro- 
posed fdr  trading  on  several  securities 
exchanges  to  provide  an  additional 
source  of  liquidity  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket, thereby  enhancing  the  market's 
strength  and  stability.  Now,  this  is  an 
index  participation  based  on  a  broad 
range  o^  securities.  It  is  an  index  in- 
strument based  upon  securities. 

The  original  version  of  the  IP  was 
unanimously  found  to  be  a  security  by 
the  SEC,  which  approved  their  trading 
under  the  securities  law.  Instead  of  ai>- 
plaudlnf  this  product  innovation,  the 
futures  inarkets  challenged  the  author- 
ity of  tpe  SEC  to  regulate  a  security, 
clalmiiw  the  exclusivity  clause  pre- 
cluded |he  trading  of  IP's  on  securities 
exchanges.  The  court,  reading  the  law, 
that  anomalous  law  which  we  ought  to 
be  tradiig,  sided  with  the  futures  mar- 
ket butj  noted  that:  "Doubtless  such  a 
decisiod  gives  the  futures  markets  the 
opportunity  to  block  competition  from 
an  innovative  financial  product." 

Let  ime  read  again  what  the  Court 
said  in  ruling  on  this  anomalous  situa- 
tion. Itl  noted  that,  "Doubtless  such  a 
decision  gives  the  futures  markets  the 
opportunity  to  block  competition  from 
an  innovative  financial  product." 

That  is  fundamental  to  our  delibera- 
tions hire  as  well,  Mr.  President — this 
whole  blisiness  of  blocking  competition 
and  innovation  and  making  the  United 


in  this  country  trying  to  become  in- 
creasingly competitive  on  world  mar- 
kets. No  \|onder  U.S.  consumers  are 
going  offshore  to  recognize  their  desire. 

The  exchanges  only  sought  to  pre- 
vent their  I  competitors  fi-om  offering 
these  products.  What  we  have  the  op- 
portunity io  do,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
break  thesfe  egregiously  anticompeti- 
tive practJk^es.  The  investing  public 
clearly  is  interested  in  these  products, 
and  it  is  n^t  as  if  we  are  making  this 
up.  Before  the  court  stopped  trading  of 
IP's  on  seciirities  exchanges,  more  than 
70  million  here  sold  in  just  4  months. 
That  is,  a  new  offering  coming  on,  and 
InunedlatelfiT  70  million  were  sold. 

The  acticps  of  the  CFTC  and  the  fu- 
tures markets  have  played  directly 
into  the  ha^ds  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. Today,  similar  kinds  of  products 
are  actively  traded  In  Toronto  and  in 
Germany,  4nd  plans  are  under  way  for 
trading  in  London.  Where  are  we  in  the 
United  States?  Zero,  because  one  mar- 
ketplace is  saying,  "We  don't  want  the 
competitioB."  Presumably,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  oaght  to  be  encouraging  and 
not  discouraging,  not  stifling  competi- 
tion, i 

Many  finps  no  longer  will  devote  en- 
ergy to  developing  financial  products 
which  might  not  be  allowed  to  go  on 
because  of  jthis  anomalous  legal  situa- 
tion. Why  would  anyone  endure  months 
or  years  of  costly  litigation  only  to 
have  foreign  competitors  come  in  and 
steal  their  ideas?  It  just  makes  much 
more  sense  (for  innovative  firms  to  take 
their  nontriulltional  products  overseas. 
If  this  monopoly  practice  of  the  futures 
exchanges  continues,  we  are  going  to 
see  more  afnd  more  of  these  products 
going  overseas. 

The  third!  problem  is  insufficient  and 
uncoordinated  margin  regulation.  This 
fundamental  problem  in  our  markets 
today  is  l^ck  of  a  unified  regulatory 


States  iven  less  competitive  in  a  world 
markets.  The  exclusivity  clause  blocks  marketplace  in  which  our  share  of  the  oversight  df  margin  requirements  on 
any  entity  other  than  a  futures  ex-  market]  has  declined  rapidly.  The  equities  anfl  equity  derivatives,  a  clear 
change  from  trading  an  instrument  Court,  although  bound  by  the  exclusiv-  and  resoudding  finding  of  Secretary 
that  possesses  any  element  of  futurity  ity  pro^sion,  understood  what  the  leg-  Brady's  commission  after  the  market 
ir   ^u.    ._-»  ^    i_    predomi-    islatlon  would  do  to  competition,  and    crash  of  October  1987,  the  need  to  ra- 

we  must  understand  that  here  as  well,     tionalize  tljese  requirements. 
The  (Commodity  exchanges  were  not        History  i^ould  teach  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
EP's  when  they  filed  suit,  nor    dent,  that  Averaging  can  be  dangerous, 
are  thefcr  trading  them  today.  It  was    Stock  spec<aation  with  borrowed  funds 
not    thit    the    conunodity    exchanges    largely    cofitributed    to    the    market 
were   si  Lying   that   these   instruments 
m   securities   were   something 
they  winted  to  do.  They  are  not  trad- 
ing the  n  at  all.  Indeed,  no  futures  ex- 
change tias  announced  any  intention  or 


even  if  the  instrument  is 
nantly  a  security.  In  short,  it  creates  a 
monopoly  for  futures  exchanges  with 
nearly  insurmountable  barriers  to  com- 
petition. Many  innovative  financial  in- 
struments have  been  developed  which 
contain  some  element  of  futurity  but 
which  also  serve  as  investments  in  eq- 
uities or  other  securities.  Because  of 
this  anomalous  exclusivity  clause,  the 
product  developer  must   turn   to   the 


crash  of  1919.  Today,  an  investor  must 
put  down  it  least  50  percent  to  buy 
stocks.  St|ck  futures,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  bje  purchased  by  highly  lever- 
aged investing. 
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In  other  words,  if  you  are  buying  a 
security,  if  you  are  buying  a  stock,  you 
have  to  imt  up  50  percent  of  the  value 
at  least.  That  is  generally  the  norm. 
That  is  the  norm  today.  That  is  de- 
signed to  stop  excessive  speculation. 
But,  if  you  are  busring  a  future,  if  you 
are  going  in  that  direction,  stock  fu- 
ture, you  can  put  down  a  very  small 
percentage  and  leverage  enormously. 
You  have  little  stake  in  what  is  going 
on.  But  that  market  can  swing  wildly 
through  excessive  leverage,  and  we 
ought  to  be  getting  rid  of  that,  Mr. 
President,  if  we  are  concerned  about 
the  stability  of  our  financial  markets 
and  want  to  get  away  ft-om  that  sharp 
up  and  down  that  has  characterized  the 
last  4  years. 

At  times,  the  margin  on  stock  index 
futures  has  been  as  low  as  2  percent. 
That  means  you  can  put  up  the  money 
for  two  and  you  can  get  100.  That  enor- 
mous kind  of  leverage  is  going  to  lead 
to  this  sort  of  volatility  and  is  very 
dangerous,  indeed.  Even  recognizing 
the  differences  between  the  purpose  of 
margins  In  the  stock  and  futures  mar- 
kets, low  margins  result  in  extreme  le- 
verage and  an  inadequate  liquidity 
cushion  in  the  financial  ssrstem.  It  is 
no  coincidence.  Bilr.  President,  that 
margins  were  low  inunedlately  before 
the  market  breaks  in  October  1987  and 
October  1989. 

Futures  exchanges  have  been  known 
to  lower  margins  in  times  of  market 
stability  only  to  raise  them  when  vola- 
tility occurs.  In  times  of  market  crises, 
increased  demands  for  cash  serve  only 
to  drain  needed  liquidity  trom  the  mar- 
ket. 

In  September  1990,  the  OfHce  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  our  offlce  in  the 
Congress,  report  concluded  that  a  uni- 
fied Federal  oversight  of  margins  on 
stocks  and  stock  derivatives  was  need- 
ed for  two  imiwrtant  reasons: 

First,  the  OTA  found  that  the  links 
between  markets  now  allow  partici- 
pants with  great  leverage  in  the  fu- 
tures market  to  make  great  demands 
on  the  liquidity  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets. 

Second,  participants  in  futures  mar- 
kets also  are  participants  In  securities 
and  options  markets.  The  collapse  of 
their  financial  integrity  would  threat- 
en far  more  than  the  other  clearing- 
house members  and  could  imperil  basic 
U.S.  financial  mechanisms. 

The  OTA  went  on  to  say  margins  on 
both  stocks  and  stock  index  futures 
limit  the  credit  risks  of  individual  par- 
ticipants primarily  not  to  protect 
those  participants  but  to  ensure  that 
In  times  of  stressed  markets  cascading 
failures  could  not  in  the  aggregate 
cause  the  breakdown  of  the  market  as 
a  whole.  And  many  believe  that  it  was 
that  cascading  failure  that  brought  us 
very  close  to  financial  catastrophe  in 
October  1987.  There  was  too  much  le- 
verage built  in;  too  much  speculation 


when  the  bottom  dropped  out;  people 
did  not  have  their  own  capital  at  risk. 

That  kind  of  leverage  and  specula- 
tion spiraled  and  in  the  word  of  OTA, 
"cascaded" — a  good  word. 

The  OTA  is  not  alone  in  its  concern 
of  uncoordinated  markets.  Chairman 
Greenspan  has  also  stated  repeatedly 
over  the  past  2  years  that  higher 
leveraging  or  lower  margining  in  fu- 
tures markets  poses  significant  risks 
to  overall  market  liquidity  during 
market  stress  periods.  The  Brady  Com- 
mission and  the  SEC  have  also  called 
for  consolidation  of  margin-setting  au- 
thority to  reduce  credit  and  cash-flow 
problems  in  our  markets. 

Let  me  turn  now,  having  looked  at 
the  background  of  this  problem,  to  the 
legislation  in  ft-ont  of  us.  S.  207,  the 
legislation  reported  out  and  on  the 
floor  today,  In  my  opinion  fails  to 
unify  the  regulatory  control  in  one 
agency  over  stock,  stock  options,  and 
stock  index  futures.  The  Brady  report 
and  other  independent  analyses  cite 
the  current  firagmented  regulatory  Ju- 
risdiction as  a  major  problem  reducing 
investor  confidence  in  our  market. 

S.  207  does  little  to  address  this  con- 
cern. The  provision  on  CFTC  exclusiv- 
ity are  insufficient  as  well.  When  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  exclusivity,  S.  207 
is  barely  an  improvement  on  current 
law.  The  legislation  provides  that 
index  particiiiatlons  approved  by  or 
proposed  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  before  December 
31,  1990,  are  permitted  to  trade  on 
stock  exchanges. 

In  other  words,  the  legislation  simply 
grandfathers  its  first  batch  of  instru- 
ments but  would  prohibit  any  further 
innovation  in  this  area.  Remember  the 
IP's  example.  Millions  of  people  wanted 
to  buy  these  instruments,  could  not  do 
so,  and  went  offshore  to  do  so.  That  is 
going  to  continue  under  S.  207  as  writ- 
ten and  on  the  floor.  It  has  to  be 
amended.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
lose  this  competitive  advantage  in  the 
United  States. 

What  possibly  could  be  the  reason  for 
all  of  this?  Let  me  look  at  these.  The 
four  securities  exchanges  will  be  able 
to  trade  IP's,  to  go  back  to  that  exam- 
ple, as  only  those  exchanges  had  sub- 
mitted proposals  before  the  1990  cutoff. 

There  is  this  bizarre  grandfather 
clause.  Apparently  all  other  securities 
exchanges  will  be  precluded  forever 
ttom  trading  in  IP's.  These  exchanges 
will  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  Boston  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Pacific  Stock  Exchange,  the  Mid- 
western Stock  Elxchange,  the  New  York 
Stock  Elxchange,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  that  rap- 
Idly  growing  over-the-counter  oper- 
ation of  NASDAQ. 

What  could  possibly  be  the  reason  for 
this  arbitrary  cutoff?  If  the  character- 
istics inherent  to  index  participations 
qualifjr  those  instruments  for  trading 
on  securities  exchanges,  why  should  we 


limit  trading  authority  to  preexisting 
products? 

As  for  future  innovations  in  hybrid 
securities,  it  appears  that  develoiwrs  of 
future  hybrid  securities  may  trade 
those  products  on  securities  markets 
only  if  they  prove  that  their  product 
meets  one  of  two  tests. 

The  CFTC  would  be  entitled,  but  not 
required,  to  grant  an  exemption  trom 
the  exclusivity  clause  for  products 
which  satisfy  five  factors.  The  product 
must  involve  only  institutional  par- 
ticipants, must  be  designed  only  for 
hedging  or  risk  management,  must  not 
adversely  affect  CFTC's  ability  to  per- 
form its  regulatory  duties,  must  not 
adversely  affect  a  futures  exchange, 
and  must  be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

These  criteria  are  excessively  narrow 
and  I  would  say  vague.  Could  the  CFTC 
block  a  new  useful  product  just  because 
it  might  offer  some  competition  to  the 
futures  exchanges?  The  CFTC  has  dem- 
onstrated previously  its  inclination  for 
classifying  any  hybrid  products  as  a  fu- 
tures contract  in  order  to  maintain  ju- 
risdiction over  that  product.  We  should 
anticipate  that  the  CFTC  will  be  no 
dl^erent  in  the  future.  Under  a  second 
test  products  would  fall  inside  or  out- 
side CFTC  regulation  based  on  whether 
the  commodity-based  portion  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  instrument  is  more  or  less 
than  50  percent. 

Although  this  provision  provides  the 
pretense  of  fairness.  It  is  in  fact  capri- 
cious and  autocratic.  The  CFTC  would 
decide  when  an  instrument's  value  is 
tied  to  a  commodity  and  even  how 
value  is  to  be  defined.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  50-percent  test  means  that 
the  CFTC.  not  the  SEC,  wiU  possess 
sole  authority  for  deciding  what  is  and 
is  not  a  security. 

The  SEC  enjoys  no  such  Jurisdiction. 
If  the  CFTC  determines  that  an  instru- 
ment lies  within  its  jurisdiction,  the 
SEC  would  be  powerless  to  seek  any  ju- 
risdiction over  that  product. 

These  new  twists  in  CFTC  exclusive 
jurisdiction  will  do  little  or  nothing  to 
promote  product  innovation  and  com- 
petition. Issuers  would  have  to  prove 
numerous  detailed  factors  to  the  CFTC, 
could  have  their  exemption  revoked  at 
any  time,  and  could  still  be  sued  by  fu- 
tures exchanges  seeking  to  prevent 
competition.  American  business  and 
consumers  would  once  again  be  sac- 
rificed as  innovative  financial  product 
developments  go  offshore  to  avoid  reg- 
ulatory uncertainty. 

I  believe  Chairman  Rieole  noted  the 
letter  trom  Chairman  Greenspan  ear- 
lier. It  is  important  to  state  it  again. 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Greenspan 
recently  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Banking 
Committee  chairman: 

The  approach  taken  by  S.  VJ  will  continue 
to  preserve  Impedimenta  to  innovatlona  In 
hybrids  and  risk-management  products  and 
may  well  forestall  developments  In  swap 
markets  that  could  reduce  systemic  risk. 
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The  SO  percent  VAlue  test  embodied  In  the 
biU  is  arbitnxy,  as  will  be  any  procedure  for 
determining  the  value  of  the  commodity 
component  of  a  financial  Instrument  and 
could  yield  anomalous  results  for  similarly 
structured  Instruments.  The  exemptlve  au- 
thority given  to  the  CFTC  under  the  bill  Is 
narrow  and  In  some  cases  would  prohibit  the 
commission  firom  making  appropriate  ex- 
emptions. 

That.  Mr.  I^resldent,  is  a  quote  ftom 
Alan  Greenspan,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

There  are  other  problems  in  S.  207  as 
well.  Another  relates  to  margin  regula- 
tion for  stock  index  futures.  The  prob- 
lem of  nuu-gln  reg^ation  has  been  ad- 
dressed partially  by  S.  207.  I  referred  to 
that  problem  before.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive  leverage. 

The  legislation  would  empower  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  direct  a  fu- 
tures exchange  to  adjust  its  margins  on 
stock  index  futures  contracts  to  levels 
which  the  Board  finds  appropriate  to 
preserve  the  financial  Integrity  of  the 
exchanges  or  its  clearing  system  or  to 
prevent  ssrstem  risk.  So  far  so  good.  S. 
307  for  the  first  time  would  grant  a 
Federal  authority  the  power  to  regu- 
late margins  on  stock  index  futures  on 
something  other  than  an  emergency 
basis.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  there  are  concerns  surround- 
ing this  provision  as  well. 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  empow- 
ered initially  to  request  a  contract 
market  to  set  margins  for  stock  index 
futures. 

Only  if  the  market  fails  to  do  so,  may 
the  Board  direct  the  market  to  act. 
This  delay  could  effectively  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  con- 
trol margins  in  a  sufficiently  timely 
manner,  to  avoid  market  volatility.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  loophole  within 
this  that  could  lead  us  right  back  into 
the  excessive  leverage  we  have  had  be- 
fore. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  troubling, 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  authorized 
under  the  legislation  to  delegate  any  or 
all  of  its  margin-setting  authority  over 
stock  index  futures  to  the  CFTC.  The 
Federal  Reserve  also  has  jurisdiction 
over  margins  on  stock  options  but  has 
delegated  that  authority  to  the  SEC.  If 
the  Fed  delegates  margin-setting  au- 
thority over  stock  index  futures  to  the 
CFTC.  we  are  going  to  get  right  back 
into  other  business  of  uncoordinated 
margin  rules. 

Because  of  these  concerns  that  I  have 
with  title  rn  as  it  presently  reads,  and 
as  the  CFTC  proposes  to  revise  the  leg- 
islation. Senator  Bond  and  I  have 
worked  to  develop  an  alternative  to 
that  portion  of  the  legislation,  that 
part  which  is  most  of  title  m.  The  al- 
ternative addresses  many  of  the  res- 
ervations we  have  with  S.  207,  which  I 
have  described  earlier. 

The  Bond-Wirth  amendment  restores 
to  8.  207  important  provisions,  which 
were  a  part  of  the  legislation  when  it 
initially  Introdnced.  that  mandate 
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regulatory  coordination  of  intermarket 
issues. 

Let  Hie  go  back,  Mr.  President.  This 
came  right  out  of  the  Brady  Commis- 
sion ini  October  1987,  during  the  enor- 
mous market  crash,  near  disaster.  Mr. 
Brady  ^s  appointed  head  of  the  Com- 
missioi).  The  Commission  works,  the 
Conunission  recommends;  No.  1  rec- 
ommenidation,  regulatory  coordination. 
Mr.  Br^idy  becomes  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  recommends  that  again. 
It  Is  v#ry  important  that  we  do  that. 
That  isi  in  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment. 

Thes«  provisions  would  require  the 
SEC  ajtd  the  CFTC,  in  consultation 
with  th  B  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Federa^  Reserve,  to  adopt  coordinated 
circuit  breakers  to  help  prevent  an- 
other market  break.  Why  do  we  not  do 
that?  I1|  should  be  done. 

Second,  it  would  require  that  we  fa- 
cilitate linkages  between  the  clearance 
and  settlement  systems  in  ther  securi- 
ties and  futures  markets  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  a  collapse  of  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial Infrastructure. 

Third;  require  that  we  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  detect  and  deter  f^uduent 
trading  activities  across  securities  and 
futures!  markets.  Again,  going  to  that 
issue,  Mr.  President,  of  investor  con- 
fidence, it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  in^stors  do  not  think  these  mar- 
kets aije  rigged,  and  one  of  the  ways 
you  do  jthat  is  not  only  to  have  police- 
men, but  policemen  who  have  the  tools 
to  follow  where  fraud  exists. 

Fourlp,  to  promote  a  cross-margin- 
ing system  to  protect  against  financial 
gridlock  when  margin  calls  threaten  to 
strip  liquidity  from  the  markets. 

Fifth,  promoting  regulatory  harmony 
with  securities  and  futures  markets 
abroad,!  and  that  the  United  States 
speaks  ^th  a  single  voice. 

As  it  Is  now,  you  go  to  Toronto,  Lon- 
don, on  Tokyo,  or  Paris  and  look  at 
this  bil^ircated  United  States  system, 
and  the  SEC  is  squabbling  with  the 
CFTC  over  there.  Senator  Bond  and  I 
say  we  are  going  to  have  a  single  voice 
in  the  United  Stai«s.  These  important 
intermarket  directives  would  put  the 
so-callen  working  group  on  financial 
market^,  established  after  the  stock 
market,  crash  of  1987,  back  to  work  to 
harmonize  the  regulation  of  inter- 
related markets— the  premier  rec- 
ommendation coming  out  of  now  Sec- 
retary Brady. 

Secoiii,  the  Bond-Wirth  alternative 
would  provide  the  CFTC  with  authority 
to  exen|pt  new  financial  products  from 
some  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Commopity  Elxchange  Act  in  order  to 
promot^  financial  innovation.  S.  207,  as 
described  below,  restricts  the  CFTC's 
flexibility  by  prohibiting  exemptions 
except  under  certain  narrow  condi- 
tions. That  is  leading  to  U.S.  investors 
having  to  go  overseas,  which  is  the  op- 
posite Of  what  we  want  to  accomplish. 
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iltemative    would    permit    the 


CFTC  a  ad  SEC  to  decide  which  new  in- 


novative financial  products  with  at- 
tributes of  both  securities  and  futures 
can  trade!  in  securities  and  futures 
markets,  y^e  would  do  so  by  retaining 
the  CFTC'^  50  percent  test  in  S.  207,  but 
also  autho^zing  SEC  to  determine  if  a 
hybrid  profluct  is  predominantly  a  se- 
curity. This  approach  would  encourage 
financial  market  innovation  and  pro- 
mote comiietitlon  by  permitting  a  hy- 
brid product  to  trade  in  both  securities 
and  futuree  markets. 

Our  alternative  also  addresses  con- 
cerns about  the  regulatory  treatment 
of  two  spefcific  types  of  innovative  fi- 
nancial products,  swap  agreements  and 
index  participation.  In  the  area  of  swap 
agreements,  these,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  are  customized  products  de- 
signed to  lower  the  financing  costs  and 
promote  the  export  of  U.S.  firms.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  being  driven  out 
of  the  United  States  because  of  uncer- 
tainty oveil  their  possible  regulation  as 
futures.  S.j  207  attempts,  but  fails,  to 
lift  this  uncertainty  by  providing  an 
exemption!  *^o™  futures  regulation 
under  certain  circumstances.  However, 
the  uncertainty  remains,  because  the 
exemption  can  be  changed  or  revoked 
by  the  CFT?C  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

Our  alternative,  the  Bond-Wirth  al- 
ternative, {includes  an  exclusion  for 
swaps  and  makes  clear  that  swap 
agreements  are  not  governed  by  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

The  secoiid  area  relates  to  index  par- 
ticipation. |  S.  207  attempts  to  address 
the  court  decision  that  took  index  par- 
ticipation Out  of  our  markets  by  per- 
mitting IP's  that  had  been  approved  or 
pending  approval  by  the  SEX!  prior  to 
December  $1,  1990,  to  trade  on  securi- 
ties exchanges.  This  would,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlieif,  permit  only  eight  index 
participations  to  trade  on  securities 
exchanges.  I  Our  alternative  would  per- 
mit all  index  participations  approved 
by  the  SEO  to  trade  in  securities  mar- 
kets. Let  UB  get  them  into  the  market- 
place. I 

The  Bon^-Wirth  alternative  retains 
S.  207'8  provisions  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral Reservje  Board  to  set  margin  levels 
on  stock  iiidex  futures.  It  restores  the 
regulatory !  coordination  mandates 
originally  Included  in  S.  207  to  help  en- 
sure that  njargins  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters will  be  coordinated.  Coordinated 
margins  wi^l  better  protect  against  the 
risks  to  the  financial  sjrstem  firom  in- 
appropriate margins  and  stock  index 
futures.  SUch  coordination  is  not  as- 
sured by  S.p07. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  under  broad 
interpretations  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Acti  any  financial  product  with 
an  element  of  futurity,  that  is,  any  at- 
tribute of  $.  futures  contract  or  com- 
modity option  can  be  swept  under  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC. 
even  if  tho^  products  are  subject  to  in- 
tense regulation  imder  other  Federal  or 
State  laws.! 
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It  Is  possible  that  a  broad  reading  of 
the  act  could  bring  some  types  of  bank 
accounts,  mortgages,  and  other  loans, 
and  Insurance  products  such  as  annu- 
ities, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
CFTC.  Any  product  whose  costs  or  re- 
turn varies  as  interest  rates  change 
could  be  construed  as  having  an  ele- 
ment of  futurity.  Do  we  want  the  CFTC 
to  be  exercising  regiilatory  authority 
over  some  types  of  bank  accounts?  No. 
Over  mortgages?  No.  Other  kinds  of 
bank  loans?  No.  Insurance  products, 
annuities?  No.  We  want  to  make  sure 
the  CFTC  which  has  blocked  all  this  in- 
novation— and  it  was  originally  de- 
signed, let  us  remember,  for  agricul- 
tural commodities,  such  as  pork  bellies 
and  the  like — does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  areas. 

The  alternative  prevents  potential 
duplicative  and  inconsistent  regulation 
of  bank  or  insurance  products  and  loan 
transaction  by  making  it  very  clear 
that  they  are  not  governed  by  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act. 

It  Is  terribly  Important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  do  not  want  bank  accounts. 
Insurance  products,  and  so  on,  regu- 
lated by  the  CFTC. 

S.  207  provides  an  exemption  f^om  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  for  certain 
bank  products.  However,  the  exemption 
can  be  changed  or  revoked  by  the  CFTC 
at  any  time  in  the  future.  S.207  does 
not  addiress  insurance  products  and 
loan  transactions  at  all. 

CONCLUSION 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  do  it,  our 
amendment  does  not  imify  the  market 
of  stocks,  stock  options,  and  stock 
index  futures  under  a  single  regulator. 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  done,  but  we 
are  short  of  that  in  the  ideal  world. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  ought  to 
happen  but  it  cannot  without  support 
trom  the  administration  to  take  that 
step,  which  I  believe  was  really  clear  in 
what  Secretary  Brady  was  originally 
reconunending.  We  do,  however,  make 
substantial  improvements  over  current 
law  and  over  the  CFTC's  proposed  pro- 
visions. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended to  solve  the  problems  which 
created  the  market  volatility  of  the 
past  5  years  and  to  prevent  even  great- 
er financial  calamity  in  the  future.  But 
In  our  efforts  to  do  something,  let  us 
do  it  right.  Title  m  of  S.  207  simply 
does  not  do  the  job.  We  need 
Intermarket  coordination  between  our 
securities  and  futures  markets,  not  the 
same  regulator — I  wish  it  were  not  the 
same  regulator  but  rather  at  least  a 
coordinative  mechanism.  We  need  le- 
gitimate and  wholesale  modification  in 
the  exclusivity  rule  of  the  CFTC  as  it 
applies  tc  hybrid  financial  {products  so 
we  can  be  competitive  in  a  world  mar- 
ket. And  we  need  uniform  regulation  or 
margin  controls. 

We  are  at  this  for  reasons  that  go  far 
beyond  whet  people  might  say  is  just  a 
jurisdictional  squabble  or  far  beyond 


the  protection  of  the  New  York  market 
or  Chicago  market  which  is  of  no  con- 
cern to  this  Senator  ftam  Colorado.  We 
are  at  it  because  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  our  financial  markets  are  sound 
and  secure  and  consumers  have  faith  in 
them,  and  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
this  regrulation  is  to  have  consumer 
confidence.  That  is  the  first  and  fore- 
most thing  that  we  have  to  do.  Our  leg- 
islation does  much,  much  better  in  ap- 
proaching that  goal. 

Second,  we  want  to  assure  the 
consumer  so  that  he  will  know  that  we 
can  pursue  fraud.  If  ftaud  occurs,  peo- 
ple should  not  believe  the  market  is 
fixed  but  know  that  the  cope  can  go 
after  it.  The  Bond-Wirth  amendment 
does  that. 

Third,  we  want  to  dampen  volatility. 
We  had  a  long  history  of  stability  in 
our  financial  markets.  That  has  been 
effectively  shattered  in  the  last  4 
years.  We  have  had  massive  volatility 
up  and  down,  and  to  calm  that  down, 
by  having  very  careful  and  thoughtful 
margin  requirements. 

And  fourth,  we  want  to  assure  that 
our  financial  markets  are  internation- 
ally competitive  and  that  American 
consumers  do  not  have  to  go  overseas 
to  buy  their  instnmients. 

The  Issues  here  are  not  a  jurisdic- 
tional squabble;  the  issues  here  are 
soundness,  investor  confidence,  innova- 
tion, and  competition.  Those  are  the  is- 
sues. Not  whether  something  is  trading 
next  to  New  York  Harbor  or  on  Lake 
Michigan.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

Those  fundamental  issues  to  our 
markets  are  ones  that  I  hope  all  of  our 
colleagues  will  understand  in  this  very 
arcane  and  difficult  issue.  Bringing 
this  back  to  basics,  what  is  this  all 
about.  It  is  about  investor  confidence, 
about  soundness  of  our  markets;  it  is 
about  our  ability  to  compete. 

I  appreciate  having  so  much  time, 
Mr.  President,  to  explain  this  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  important 
issue. 

The  Bond-Wirth  amendment  makes  a 
number  of  improvements  to  title  m.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  so  we  can  resolve  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  others 
may  wish  to  speak  on  S.  207  and  in  due 
course  Senators  may  wish  to  offer 
amendments.  Indeed,  during  the  past 
few  hours  we  have  heard  excellent  dis- 
cussion trom  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  Banking  Com- 
mittee in  particular,  and  I  would  ex- 


pect that  within  a  few  hours  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered.  But  prior  to  that 
time,  I  would  like  to  review  arguments 
I  have  heard  and  resjwnd  to  some  of 
them  and  offer  Senators  some  further 
general  basis  on  which  they  might  cast 
votes  on  these  very  complex  issues. 

The  underljrlng  bill,  S.  207,  has  as  its 
crucial  components  titles  I  and  n,  ti- 
tles which  make  important  reform  in 
the  authority  for  the  CFTC  to  monitor 
trading  activity  on  the  Nation's  fu- 
tures exchanges.  I  make  that  point, 
and  it  was  well  made  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  Senator  Garn,  that 
there  was  very  little  at  issue  with  ti- 
tles I  and  n.  They  are  the  results  of  a 
couple  of  years  of  hearings,  at  least  one 
attempt  at  legislation  last  year,  and 
another  refinement  this  year.  They  are 
important  reforms. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  debate  yester- 
day, the  exchanges  have  adopted  many 
reforms  patterned  on  this  debate  and 
we  are  grateful  for  that.  Investors  are 
more  confident  because  of  that.  The 
controversy  before  us  today  comes  in 
title  m.  Title  m  is  the  area  of  a  juris- 
dictional battle  between  two  basic 
agencies.  CFTC  and  SEC.  and.  as  it 
turned  out.  two  Senate  committees, 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
Banking  Committee. 

For  a  long  time,  many  of  us  Involved 
in  CFTC  have  argued  that  even  though 
there  are  jurisdictional  battles  here, 
consideration  of  it  ought  to  proceed 
and  we  are  grateful  that  is  now  occur- 
ring. 

S.  207,  as  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  is  a  compromise  of  very 
many  interests.  The  primary  com- 
promise was  the  Treasury  Department, 
between  the  agency  that  offered  basic 
thoughts  about  reform  following  the 
stock  market  crash  after  1987,  and  the 
CFTC. 

From  testimony  we  have  heard  today 
and  the  arguments  of  Senators,  the 
SEC  obviously  is  not  in  agreement 
with  Treasury  or  CFTC  in  this  respect. 
And  in  fact,  able  regulators  of  all  these 
agencies  have  ofi^ered  some  independ- 
ent opinions  that  could  give  Senators 
some  latitude  for  their  votes. 

The  administration.  President  Bush, 
in  its  statement  of  administration  pol- 
icy, said,  "Although  the  amended  ^itle 
m  language  on  exclusivity  issues, 
while  containing  modest  improvements 
and  clarification  over  the  current  situ- 
ation, falls  short  of  the  broader  com- 
petition in  financial  instruments  the 
administration  initially  proposed,  the 
administration  generally  supports  title 
ni  as  amended,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
compromise  reflected  in  the  amend- 
ment." 

I  have  read  that  In  full,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because,  in  fairness  to  the  argu- 
ment, as  Senators  will  note,  this  lan- 
guage Is  not  an  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment for  title  m. 
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The  administration,  having  reviewed 
all  of  this,  the  argument  of  Treasury, 
CPTC.  SEC.  said  it  is  not  all  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  particular  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Brady, 
might  have  hoped  for.  but  nevertheless, 
given  the  long  history  of  this  measure, 
the  administration  comes  down  in 
fkvor  of  title  m  as  it  is  in  S.  207.  And 
that  is  important  to  note. 

I  would  suggest  the  votes  we  have 
today  will  not  show  ringing  endorse- 
ment by  many  Senators;  it's  a  very 
close  issue.  The  administration  has  the 
same  problem. 

Now,  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Robert  Glauber  yesterday  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
and  I  quote:  "While  new  title  m  does 
not  go  as  far  as  our  original  proposal, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  hybrid  in- 
struments, it  is  timely,  it  is  construc- 
tive, and  it  deserves  to  be  enacted." 

Mr.  Glauber  was  before  the  Banking 
Committee  yesterday,  not  in  the  dis- 
tant past  but  in  the  current  debate, 
even  as  it  raged  on  the  floor  here,  and 
Secretary  Glauber  still  comes  down  in 
favor  of  title  in. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  President,  candidly, 
S.  207  is  not  everything  that  was  ex- 
pected by  any  party.  The  administra- 
tion feels  it  is  a  modest  achievement  In 
Jurisdiction  area.  Mr.  Glauber  believes 
it  is  a  modest  achievement.  But  both 
Anally  come  down  in  support  of  title 
m  as  it  appears  in  the  Agriculture  S. 
307  bUl.  And  I  would  suggest  they  do 
this  because  it  was  created  from  some- 
thing that  was  hammered  out  by  a  lot 
of  parties. 

One  reason  the  legislation  did  not 
progress  last  year  was  because  the  fu- 
tures industry,  people  on  the  ex- 
changes, a  lot  of  people  in  business  in 
this  country,  felt  so  adamantly  that 
the  bill  did  not  recognize  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  CFTC.  and  many  Senators  were 
asked  to  place  holds  on  the  legislation 
and  many  responded.  We  could  not 
move  forward  or  backward. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  we 
are  at  this  point.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity finally  to  get  votes  on  these 
amendments  and  to  progress  toward  re- 
authorization. 

The  Bond-Wlrth  amendment,  which  I 
understand  will  be  offered  later  today 
or  in  due  course  in  this  debate,  which 
has  been  discussed  by  its  authors  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon,  was  drafted 
without  the  benefit  of  input  fi-om  any 
segment  of  the  futures  Industry  or  any 
regulator  with  regard  to  the  futures  in- 
dustry. Although  In  full  fairness  I  note 
that  I  understand  an  attempt  was  made 
as  late  as  last  evening  by  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  with  the  CFTC  to 
try  to  gather  support  or  see  if  changes 
might  be  suggested.  But  the  Bond- 
Wlrth  amendment  is  a  product  essen- 
tially of  the  SEC  and  the  Banking 
Committee. 

This  does  not  condemn  that  amend- 
ment. But  if  one  is  trjrlng  to  weigh  the 


merits  of  how  we  came  to  this  junc- 
ture, tihe  sorts  of  refinements  that 
come  ftom  give  and  take  in  very  con- 
troverrfal  areas,  there  is  something  to 
be  saldi  for  the  S.  207  approach  given 
the  number  of  parties  already  Involved. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  dlstin- 
gulshedl  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
Bond-Wirth  amendment.  Is  in  my  judg- 
ment the  final  product,  as  a  very  bitter 
war  fori  turf  between  the  two  agencies 
comes  tto  conclusion. 

Somel  have  argued  it  is  really  not  a 
turf  war,  but,  Mr.  President,  obviously 
the  two  agencies  are  not  reconciled.  I 
have  been  Involved  in  the  CFTC  matter 
throughout  my  Senate  career,  and  over 
the  14-jear  period  of  time  I  have  seen 
occasions  when  CFTC  and  SEC  were 
reconciled. 

The  fo-called  Johnson-Shad  accord 
occurreii  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Reagan;  administration.  The  two  regu- 
lators, In  this  case  Phil  Johnson  of  the 
CFTC,  4nd  John  Shad  of  the  SEC.  saw 
that  a  trowing  agenda  of  disputes  was 
occurring  between  their  two  agencies, 
not  unl^e  the  situation  we  have  today. 
It  was  tot  easy  for  them  and  for  their 
staffs  and  for  their  constituencies  in 
those  exchanges  to  come  to  an  accord, 
but  their  did  so,  over  many  weeks  and 
monthslof  discussion. 

Ultlmpitely,  the  so-called  Johnson- 
Shad  aicord  was  put  into  legislative 
languagje  and  has  served  for  nearly  10 
years  a4  a  model  to  demonstrate  a  way 
in  whici  these  two  great  agencies,  with 
dynamically  growing  industries  behind 
them,  Gpuld  be  reconciled.  For  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  Mrs.  Gramm  and  Mr. 
Breeden  have  not  been  able  to  emulate 
their  predecessors  in  this  respect.  To 
the  con  xary,  they  have  both  had  very 
strong  1  deas  as  to  how  those  products 
that  ha  7e  come  up  and  those  innova- 
tions t  lat  have  occurred  should  be 
dealt  wj  bh. 

Ideally,  we  might  have  had  a  Gramm- 
Breedeni  accord.  We  do  not  have  such  a 
thing.  We  have  the  Treasury,  finally, 
nominally  in  favor  of  the  CFTC  posi- 
tion in  which  it  participated;  the  ad- 
mlnistrt  ktion  nominally  in  favor  of 
that;  a]  Id,  likewise  and  still  to  this 
day,  the  SEC  and  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee falll  ng  in  support  with  the  Wlrth- 
Bond  an  lendment. 

So  thi  ,t.  I  suppose,  will  lead  Members 
to  say,  '  'If  this  is  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
pute, oi  what  basis  can  we  finally 
come  d^wn  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  Yio^  do  we  characterize  the  argu- 
ments?' 

I  suggest  that  one  basic  way  of  char- 
acterizii  ig  this  debate,  and  probably  we 
will  reil  erate  this  argument  from  time 
to  time,  is  that  if  there  are  Investment 
product)  I  that  are  developed  and  there 
is  dispute  over  who  should  be  charged 
with  refulating  those  products,  a  pos- 
sible Bond-Wlrth  approach  is  what  is 
called  tl  le  jump  ball  approach. 
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The  jumn  ball  approach  is,  when  you 
have  one  of  these  complex  instruments 
with  elements  of  a  future  and  elements 
of  a  security,  you  choose  your  regu- 
lator. You  take  a  look  at  the  product 
you  have,  take  a  look  at  SEC.  take  a 
look  at  C^TC.  and  choose  which  one 
you  want  t^  regulate  your  product. 

,  in  a  commonsense  way, 
;h  is  suspect.  The  whole 
regulation  is  not  meant  to 
dees  to  Americans  as  to 
lators  they  would  choose. 
Rather,  th0  public  policy  behind  regu- 
lation usually  is  to  provide  regulators 
to  make  certain  people  do  not  take  lib- 
erties with  (the  situation. 

All  I  ami  suggesting  Is.  in  this  par- 
ticular cas^,  as  I  understand  what  may 
be  the  Bonfl-Wlrth  amendment,  the  ar- 
guiment  is  being  made  that  those  who 
are  innovailve  and  have  new  products 
by  and  laige  will  be  discouraged  in 
terms  of  providing  these  new  products 
if  they  dd  not  have  the  ability  to 
choose  their  regulator. 

Furthermore,  if  they  are  not  able  to 
choose  a  negulator  they  like  in  this 
country,  tney  might  choose  one  in  an- 
other country.  The  argument  is  being 
made  we  axe  losing,  offshore,  some  of 
these  commex  products  because  those 
who  are  fostering  them  are  uncertain 
about  their  regulatory  hurdles  here 
and,  therefore,  have  chosen  to  head 
overseas. 

Let  me  liiention,  Mr.  President,  the 
Bond-Wlrth  amendment,  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  as  has  been  proposed,  can  be 
interpreted  as  an  effort  to  deregulate 
the  futures  market.  In  the  quest  for 
promoting  Qiarket  Innovation  and  com- 
petition, the  proposal  could  also  be 
said  to  sacrifice  sound  regulation  and 
customer  protection  by  letting  the  fu- 
tures products  leave  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  CFTC.  Further  products  that  are 
currently  within  the  regulatory  sphere 
of  CFTC  cttuld  find  themselves  under 
the  SEC,  or  even  worse,  firom  a  public 
policy  perspective,  without  any  regu- 
lator. 

I  the  best  case,  where  the 
Ins  regulatory  oversight, 
.te  want  to  take  the  posi- 
itures  products  containing 
characteristics  should  be 
security-type  products  and 
'aditional  securities  cus- 
tomers? I  diubt  it.  I  do  not  think,  real- 
ly, as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  we 
want  to  come  to  that  point. 

It  could  be  deduced  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  Bond-Wirth  action  is 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  bill 
does  not  giije  up  enough  of  the  commit- 
tee and  CPTC  jurisdiction  to  satisfy 
proponents  pf  the  amendment.  It  is  at- 
tractive to  securities  Interests  to  be 
able  to  tradp  new  futures-type  products 
on  their  exchanges  because  the  uni- 
verse of  customers  who  might  purchase 
stock  produ  cts  is  much  larger  than  the 
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universe  of  customers  who  might  pur- 
chase products  designated  and  regu- 
lated as  futures  contracts. 

But  it  may  be  troubling  to  think  that 
an  unwary  investor  would  purchase  a 
product  labeled  as  a  stock  when  the 
product,  in  fact,  has  the  risk  attributes 
of  a  future.  If  we  have  the  ability  to 
choose  our  regulator,  we  have  the  abil- 
ity to  create  that  impression.  We  have 
that  ability  as  the  innovator,  not  as 
the  regulator. 

The  Bond-Wlrth  amendment  changes 
the  CFTC-Treasury  proposal  in  several 
respects.  Some  of  these  changes  fail  to 
foster  sound  public  policy,  in  my  judg- 
ment. Let's  take  a  look  at  one  area  to 
begin  with,  the  so-called  exemptive  au- 
thority. It  is  a  feature  of  both  S.  207, 
the  Agriculture  Committee  bill,  and 
the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  that  may 
be  offered,  that  the  CFTC  should  have 
the  ability  to  exempt  ftom  CFTC  regu- 
lation those  products  that  do  not  re- 
quire such  regulatory  oversight. 

But  the  Bond-Wirth  proposal  does  so 
in  a  manner  that  gives  the  CFTC  very 
little  ability  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  product  should  have  some  regu- 
latory oversight.  I  make  that  point  be- 
cause the  Bond-Wlrth  amendment,  per- 
haps inadvertently,  may  cast  a  particu- 
lar new  innovation  out  into  regrulatory 
limbo  where  there  is  no  oversight  by 
either  of  the  Commissions. 

One  of  the  careful  features  of  S.  207 
was  to  make  certain  that  somehow  all 
of  these  hybrids,  or  innovative  prod- 
ucts, were  regulated  by  one  of  the  two: 
SEC  or  CFTC.  My  contention  Is  that 
the  language,  as  I  read  it,  on  the  poten- 
tial Bond-Wirth  amendment,  under 
some  cases,  could  leave  a  product  out 
in  limbo  without  any  regulation. 

The  Bond-Wlrth  proposal  requires  the 
CFTC  to  exempt  from  the  requirement 
that  products  be  traded  on  a  regulated 
futures  exchange,  if  the  CFTC  finds 
such  an  Instrument  to  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  By  requiring 
the  CFTC  to  take  exemptive  action, 
the  amendment  removes  any  possibil- 
ity of  a  regulatory  safeguard  to  back- 
stop and  restrict  products  that  are 
proper  for  futures-type  regulation. 

In  S.  207  on  the  other  hand,  exemp- 
tive authority  is  discretionary  rather 
than  mandatory.  It  gives  the  CFTC  the 
ability  to  exempt  products,  but  it 
would  not  require  them  to  do  so. 

The  Bond-Wlrth  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  could  place  at  risk  retail 
customers  who  are  unsophisticated  in 
the  risks  inherent  in  complex  financial 
transactions,  whereas  S.  207  restricts 
the  application  of  these  exemptive  pro- 
visions to  institutions,  which  are  large, 
well-financed,  and  have  supposedly  so- 
phisticated investors. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
problems  of  exemptive  authority,  there 
are  problems  that  we  need  to  discuss 
with  the  so-called  hybrid  instruments 
that  have  consumed  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  debate  to  date. 


The  original  rationale  offered  by  the 
SEC  for  changing  the  agriculture  bill, 
S.  207,  was  that  the  committee-re- 
ported version  supjwsedly  was  drafted 
to  steal  jurisdiction  fix}m  the  SEC  and 
give  It  to  the  CFTC.  S.  207,  slb  amended 
with  the  CFTC-Treasury  refinement, 
eliminates  that  objection.  The  Bond- 
Wirth  amendment  if  offered  in  the  cur- 
rent form  goes  the  other  way  and  takes 
jurisdiction  and  products,  above  and 
beyond  that  which  were  voluntarily 
given  up  under  the  50-i>ercent  test,  cur- 
rently vested  with  the  CFTC  and  per- 
mits those  products  to  trade  outside  of 
the  reach  of  the  CFTC. 

Critics  of  S.  207  have  contended  it 
may  stifle  Innovation  and  drive  off- 
shore new  financial  products.  That  ar- 
grument  is  used  to  justify  the  changes 
in  the  Bond-Wlrth  jiroposal.  However, 
the  facts  do  not  support  that  position. 
Since  1986,  only  two  instnmients  have 
not  been  permitted  by  the  CFTC  to 
trade  outside  of  their  jurisdiction.  One 
of  those  was  index  participation  [IP's] 
which  the  CFTC  believes,  and  a  court 
supported,  are  futures  contracts.  I  say 
that,  Mr.  President,  because  we  are 
talking  about  a  span  of  almost  5  years; 
a  period  of  time  where  products  were 
not  and  could  not  have  been  driven  off- 
shore by  the  so-called  intransigence  of 
the  CFTC.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
two  Instruments  have  been  denied  the 
proper  jurisdiction,  at  least  that 
sought  by  the  originators,  by  CFTC. 

The  Bond-Wirth  proposal,  in  fact, 
may  overturn  50  years  of  precedent. 
Over  the  years,  the  courts  have  care- 
fully deflned  the  sco];>e  of  the  securities 
statutes  and  the  commodity  futures 
laws.  The  Bond-Wlrth  proposal  would 
scuttle  all  of  this  by  permitting  instru- 
ments to  select  their  regulator  or, 
worse,  select  no  regulator.  That,  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  is  a  point  that 
those  who  are  proposing  this  amend- 
ment really  have  to  address  and  have 
not  done  so. 

Under  the  Bond-Wlrth  amendment 
before  me,  if  the  SEC  can  find  that  a 
product  derives  at  least  50  percent  of 
its  value  trom  the  elements  of  one  or 
more  securities,  the  product  is  sud- 
denly outside  of  the  sphere  of  CFTC 
regulation.  This  arguably  would  shift 
products  like  Treasury  bond  futures, 
stock  index  futures,  and  perhaps  cur- 
rency futures  to  a  position  of  being 
regulated  by  someone  other  than  the 
CFTC. 

The  question  is:  Who  will  regulate 
those  products  now  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  CFTC?  That  is  another 
Important  consideration.  Under  the  se- 
curities laws  of  1933  and  1934,  the  SEC 
has  jurisdiction  over  securities,  and 
the  courts  over  the  years  have  estab- 
lished a  working  definition  of  what  ex- 
actly constitutes  a  security.  But  the 
plan  before  me  would  allow  ftitures 
products  containing  elements  of  a  secu- 
rity to  leave  CFTC  control. 


In  the  first  case,  what  are  the  ele- 
ments of  a  security?  And.  following 
that,  does  the  SEC  have  the  authority 
to  regrulate  something  that  may  be  a 
futures  product  that  contains  elements 
of  a  security?  At  a  minimum,  I  foresee 
a  great  deal  of  litigation  to  define  'ele- 
ments of  a  security."  We  hope  that  the 
objective  of  title  m  was  to  minimize 
that  litigation. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  jump 
ball  approach  to  the  Bond-Wirth 
amendment,  I  would  counter  that  the 
best  approach  is  to  establish  a  bright 
line  test  and  let  Industry  work  Inside 
of  those  parameters.  S.  207  establishes 
such  a  bright  line  test.  Although  both 
contending  sides  in  this  argument  say 
that  the  proposal  of  the  other  will  en- 
courage litigation,  a  bright  line  test 
will  result  in  the  certainty  the  indus- 
try is  seeking. 

The  jump  ball  approach  has  too  many 
negative  aspects  to  warrant  serious 
consideration,  in  my  judgment.  The 
jump  ball  approach  permits  Issuers  of  a 
product  to  look  for  the  best  deal  they 
can  get,  which  may  not  be  the  best  deal 
for  the  public.  A  good  deal  for  the  is- 
suer might  be  the  cheapest  form  of  reg- 
ulation, easiest  method  of  registration, 
the  least  obtrusive  form  of  regulation. 
It  might  deceive  the  public.  If  the  SEC 
says  that  a  particular  hybrid  product, 
which  may  have  all  the  risk  of  futures 
contract,  is  a  security,  investors  would 
be  purchasing  something  that  is  called 
a  security  but  may  have  very  different 
risk  profiles  than  a  true  security.  Al- 
though not  likely,  it  could  encourage 
regulators  to  weaken  regulatory  struc- 
tures to  attract  new  products  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

Last,  if  the  promise  is  that  both  of 
the  regulators  can  equally  competently 
regvilate  the  same  type  of  transaction, 
ultimately  it  would  lead  to  the  demise 
of  one  of  the  regulatory  bodies;  in  this 
case,  probably  the  smaller  and  the  less- 
er funded  of  the  two,  the  CFTC. 

Some  may  try  to  characterize  the 
Bcnd-Wirth  amendment  as  an  attempt 
to  resurrect  the  compromise  put  to- 
gether by  five  Senators  last  year.  I  was 
one  of  those  Senators,  and  I  can  testify 
the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  goes  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  that  compromise,  a 
compromise  which  purposely  left  the 
current  jurisdictional  situation  regard- 
ing plain  vanilla  futures  untouched  and 
attempted  to  address  the  hybrids  ques- 
tion only.  Unfortunately,  that  com- 
promise was  found  to  be  unacceptable 
by  both  the  futures  and  securities  in- 
dustries. The  Bond-Wirth  amendment 
goes  well  beyond  hybrid  instruments 
and  permits  plain  vanilla  futures  to 
trade  in  the  securities  markets. 

Because  the  language  in  S.  207  is  de- 
signed to  address  only  the  hybrid  in- 
strument situation  and  does  not  tam- 
per with  existing  products,  it  is  the 
preferable  approach. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  argu- 
ments concerning  swaps  transactions. 
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the  Justification  for  change  f^om  the 
CFTC-Treasury  compromise  is  even 
leas  clear  than  the  jurisdictional  fight 
on  hybrid  instruments.  The  interest 
groups  who  are  concerned  with  the 
swaps  provision  believe  that  CFTC- 
Treasury  fix  is  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. So  they  have  likewise  joined 
that  general  aggregation  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  CFTC,  the  administration,  the 
A^culture  Committee,  having  come 
at  least  to  some  basic  compromise 
through  the  weeks  of  argument  about 
it. 

The  Bond-Wirth  proposal  would  to- 
tally exclude  all  swaps  transactions 
ftom  CPTC  oversight.  The  amendment 
would  not  permit  any  CFTC  review  or 
action.  I  agree  with  the  assertion  that 
If  other  regulators  review  swaps,  which 
have  been  likened  by  the  Office  of  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  as  similar 
to  other  financial  futures,  regulation  a 
second  time  by  the  CFTC  is  not  nec- 
essary. The  CFTC  has  shown  no  indica- 
tion of  injecting  a  new  regulatory  bur- 
den on  swaps  i>roducts.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  and  a  source  of  concern  for 
the  futures  industry,  the  CFTC  has 
been  very  permissive  in  leaving  swaps 
transactions  outside  of  CFTC  jurlsdlc- 
Uon. 

However,  the  concern  of  CFTC  that 
the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  fails  to  ad- 
dress is  that  there  may  be  situations 
where  another  regulator  really  does 
not  exist.  For  example,  the  subsidiaries 
of  investment  banks  that  run  swaps 
markets  are  not  regulated  by  the  SEC 
or  anyone  else.  The  CFTC  is  merely 
trying  to  ensure  that  someone  is  look- 
ing at  those  transactions  and  the  risks 
PMed  by  them.  It  is  like  the  safety 
valve  we  have  suggested  on  margins.  In 
that  case  the  safety  valve  was  created 
by  putting  the  Federal  Reserve  as  the 
overseer  of  margin  levels  on  stock 
index  futures.  If  a  problem  surfaces, 
someone.  In  this  case  the  CFTC,  should 
ultimately  be  accountable. 

The  language  in  S.  207,  the  language 
acceptable  to  the  interested  parties, 
takes  a  more  restrained  tack.  Given 
the  fact  that  CFTC  and  bank  regu- 
lators agree  that  certain  deposits  and 
swaps  perform  the  same  economic 
functions  as  commodities  futures  and 
options,  S.  207  permits  the  CFTC  to  ex- 
empt deposits  and  swape  from  CFTC  ju- 
risdiction if  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 
After  the  experience  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  following  deregulation 
and  what  happened  in  the  junk  bond 
market,  does  it  not  make  sense  to  have 
most  oversight,  albeit  minimal,  by  the 
agency  that  is  knowledgeable  about  fu- 
tures-type transactions? 

The  swape  market  has  proliferated 
under  the  CFTC's  July  1989  safe  harbor 
policy  statement.  Why  is  there  now 
concern  the  CFTC,  when  given  the 
legal  authority  to  exempt  trom  regula- 
tion swaps  products,  would  change 
tack  and  restrict  the  growth  of  this  im- 
portant industry? 


Mr.  F>resident,  I  conclude  with  one 
final  B  redlcament  that  the  Bond-Wirth 
amen<snent  will  pose  when  it  is  of- 
fered. , 

The  provisions  of  Bond-Wirth  would 
exclude  from  the  CFTC's  jurisdiction 
"any  iistrument  that  is  issued  by  an 
insurance  company  that  is  exempted 
under  4he  1933  securities  act." 

A  common  thread  of  all  of  the 
amend|nents  offered  to  modify  S.  207, 
the  agriculture  bill,  is  to  ensure  that 
the  CffTC  will  not  have  the  ability  to 
transactions  conducted  by 
parties;  in  this  case,  insurance 
Les. 

to  wonder  why,  Mr.  President, 
jope  Senators  will  likewise  have 
a  question,  should  CFTC  be  prohibited 
fi'om  regulation  of  futures  because  of 
their  ofigin  in  insurance  companies? 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  the 
CFTC  deserves  the  reputation  as  a  reg- 
ulator that  is  Interested  in  broadening 
its  jurl  Jdictional  base. 

Publ;  c  policy  suggests  that  situa- 
tions ]  light  arise  where  a  regulatory 
pre8en(  e  is  warranted  or  even  desired. 
Consid  T  a  situation  created  by  a  prod- 
uct isaied  by  an  insurance  company — 
the  focus  of  this  amendment — where  fu- 
tures market  expertise  and  regulatory 
oversigfht  would  be  warranted.  Do  the 
author!  of  the  Bond-Wirth  intend  that 
no  regtilatory  oversight  should  exist? 
Literally  interpreted,  if  an  insurance 
^y  chose  to  issue  treasury  bond 
contracts  or  any  other  futures 
It,  it  could  do  so  without  fear  of 

latory  oversight. 

ing  competitive  aspects  of  such 

upon   futures   exchanges    that 

[rade  the  same  products  and  the 

it  these  exchanges  have  to  com- 

a  great  deal  of  regulation  for 

sfit  of  the  investing  public,  is  it 

to  demand  that  the  CFTC  not 

review  jany  product  that  might  other- 

e  under  its  jurisdiction  mere- 

le  of  the  issuer  of  the  product, 

case,   for  example,   insurance 

es? 

:e  that  point,  Mr.  President,  not 
simply  [to  be  excessively  technical.  We 
are  ta]|iing  here  about  a  broad  prin- 
ciple, ^d  that  is.  with  these  complex 
Investnient  instruments,  is  there 
consunjer  protection?  Is  there  some- 
body ov  t  there  who  finally  regulates? 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President. 
I  draw  the  attention  of  Senators  back 
to  the  ;areful  work  done  now  over  the 
course  )f  2V4  years  on  S.  207.  One  reason 
that  it  does  not  have  the  defects  that  I 
have  si:  ggested  with  competing  legisla- 
tion is  that  careful  screening,  debate, 
comprotnise.  check  and  balance  within 
all  the  [rest  of  the  groups  have  led  to  a 
situation  in  which  we  believe  all  the 
instninlents  involved  are  finally  cov- 
ered by  someone,  and  we  have  sug- 
gested a  so-called  bright  line  test  to 
decide  ;which  agency,  CFTC  or  SEC, 
will  regulate.  We  also  have  established 
a  very]  clear  set   of  criteria   for   the 
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courts  to  decide  In  the  event  there  is 

ultimatels 

tainty  for 


cer- 


a  dispute,    to   create 
khe  investing  public. 

For  thele  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  once  again  S.  207,  hopefully 
without  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  or 
other  amendments  that  would  open 
gaps  with  iregard  to  regulation:  lead  to 
an  element  in  which  those  who  initiate 
complex  instruments  could  pick  and 
choose  toe  regulator:  and,  finally, 
hopefully,  j  to  bring  criteria  that  pro- 
vide clear!  certainty  for  the  courts  to 
resolve  debates  stemming  fi-om  litiga- 
tion if  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  firom  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]. 

Mr.  LEAhY.  Mr.  I^resident,  I  hope 
that  Senajtors  have  listened  to  the 
statement  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  has  laid  out 
very  cleaity  not  only  the  history  of 
what  has  gone  into  S.  207  with  respect 
to  item  3,]he  has  given  the  history  of 
attempting  to  reach  agreements  and 
compromiaes,  an  effort  with  which  he 
was  intimately  involved.  He  has  clearly 
laid  out  jthe  frustrations  we  faced 
where  just  about  every  compromise 
you  mighty  reach  would  be  acceptable 
to  one  side  but  not  to  the  other,  and 
back  and  forth. 

We  continued  to  try  to  get  something 
that  makes  the  most  sense  without 
giving  undiie  weight  to  the  other  side. 
I  think  we  pave  done  that. 

The  reason  I  mention  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  I  will  not.  of  course,  encour- 
age a  mov4  to  the  regular  order  at  this 
point  becaase  there  are  not  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee  on  the  floor  or 
Senators  Who  have  talked  about  an  al- 
ternative amendment,  and  as  manager 
of  the  bill  :  want  to  be  protective  of  all 
Senators'  lights— there  has  been  a  lot 
of  debate  yesterday,  a  lot  of  debate 
today  abou  t  an  amendment  to  title  EH, 
a  possible  i  imendment  to  title  m.  As  of 
right  now,  and  I  make  this  as  a  par- 
liamentarji  inquiry,  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  unendment  pending  to  title 

m? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  only 
pending  amendment  is  the  committee 
substitute  as  modified. 

Mr.  LEAilY.  Further  parllaunentary 
inquiry.  The  committee  substitute,  it 
is  my  vmde  pstanding,  has  been  modified 
as  we  have  a  right  to  do  on  the  com- 
mittee subf  titute,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRE$IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  ^  ermont  is  correct. 

LEAHY.  Let  me  make  a  further 
parliament  uy  Inquiry.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting th;s  will  happen,  but  I  make 
this  further  parliamentary  inquiry.  If 
go  to  the  regular  order  now, 
the  regulaj'  order  would  be— assuming 
no  Senatoi  seeks  the  floor,  assuming 
further  debate,  and  assum- 
not  a  quorum  call— to  go  to 


there  is  no 
ing  there  li 


the  completion  of  this  bill— first,  the 
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acceptance  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  completion  of  the  bill,  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  regular  order 
would  be  a  vote  on  the  pendlncr  amend- 
ment which  is  the  conunittee  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  And  then,  following  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment,  if 
there  was  nobody  seeking  to  be  recog- 
nized or  to  engage  in  debate  and  if 
there  was  not  a  quonim  call,  what  then 
would  be  the  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
order  then  would  be  third  reading  of 
the  bill  and  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Obvi- 
ously, I  ask  the  question  knowing  the 
answer.  I  say  this  because  a  number  of 
Senators  have  expressed  to  me  con- 
cerns that  they  have:  Either  meetings 
this  evening,  dinners  to  attend,  other 
commitments,  and  are  wondering  when 
we  might  be  completed  of  this  action. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say — other  than 
the  fact,  of  course,  we  will  protect  the 
floor  and  hope  that  those  who  may 
offer  another  amendment  might  come 
back — the  Senator  fi-om  Indiana  and  I 
are  ready  to  complete  this  bill,  to  have 
a  vote  on  the  committee  substitute  and 
to  go  to  third  reading  and  would  be 
happy  to  do  that  In  the  next  29  seconds 
or  so  to  give  plenty  of  time. 

I  say  this  not  sensationally,  Mr. 
President,  but  we  constantly  have  Sen- 
ators come  up  and  say  how  late  are  we 
going  to  go?  How  much  will  we  go 
here?  When  are  we  going  to  get  done?  If 
Senators  want  to,  we  can  vote  on  this 
bill  right  now. 

So  I  say  that  because  there  is  nobody 
that  I  know  of  on  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  who  is  seeking  an 
amendment  or  seeking  a  vote  on  any- 
thing other  than  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  modified  which  can  be  done 
with  a  voice  vote,  or  a  third  reading. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun.  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  I  will  not  suggest  another 
absence  of  a  quorum  later  on.  This  Sen- 
ator is  ready  to  complete  it.  I  will  not 
ask,  as  I  said,  to  go  to  third  reading 
until  those  who  propose  talking  about 
another  amendment  have  a  chance  to 
come  to  the  floor. 

Having  managed  bills  off  and  on  for 
17  years  here  I  think  Senators  know  I 
have  the  well-deserved  reputation  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  Senators 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  violate  those 
rights. 

I  am  hoping  as  I  talk  here  that  I  may 
focus  the  attention  of  Senators  who 
may  want  to  offer  amendments,  but  let 
us  get  it  done.  We  can  finish  this  thing 
in  the  next  hour  or  two,  or  we  can 
spend  half  the  night  here  tonight, 
which  I  would  hope  we  would  not  do.  I 
know    that    distinguished    leadership 


would  like  to  keep  us  on  track,  and  I 
would. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
there  are  people  on  the  floor  who  have 
opposing  views  to  mine  on  title  m.  I 
will  3rield  the  floor.  I  have  done  my 
duty  I  believe  in  putting  everybody  on 
notice  that  we  are  ready  to  go  to  third 
reading  if  there  is  no  further  debate 
and  no  further  amendments.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  as  always 
we  appreciate  the  kind  elucidation  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont. Ac  I  am  sure  he  realizes  there 
have  been  discussions  going  on  back 
and  forth  between  staff  with  respect  to 
one  particular  amendment  that  we 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  re- 
solve. 

Since  miy  colleagues  fi-om  Colorado, 
Senator  Wirth,  ajid  I  returned  ftom  the 
Budget  Committee  in  which  we  have 
had  votes  trying  to  get  out  the  budget 
resolution,  it  appears  that  some  dif- 
ficulties have  arisen  with  that  amend- 
ment and  the  ability  to  get  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  unanimous  consent  on 
both  sides.  We  are  continuing  to  ex- 
plore that  amendment  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  bring  up  that  amendment  or 
one  like  It  very  quickly. 

It  does  not  apjwar  as  I  indicated  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  that  amendment 
adopted  without  a  vote.  But  in  the  in- 
terest of  saving  Members  time  and  ex- 
pediting the  proceedings  we  have  been 
conducting  the  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations. This  is  a  very  complicated 
matter  In  which  every  hour  as  we 
speak,  as  the  weatherman  says  on 
early  ihoming  television,  further  re- 
vised improved  conditions  are  being 
drafted  to  take  account  of  the  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  by  Members. 

So  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question,  I  be- 
lieve in  continual  refinements.  We  all 
do,  but  I  can  refine  it  so  far.  I  am  a 
proverbial  small-town  lawyer  trom 
Vermont  and  may  not  understand  just 
he  w  refining  things  can  get. 

So  I  ask  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri.  Does 
he  have  an  Idea  when  he  might  have  an 
amendment,  if  he  Is  going  to,  on  a  par- 
ticular matter?  I  know  of  the  one  on 
which  he  wishes  to  speak.  And  also 
when  he  might  have  an  amendment  on 
title  in?  And  also  when  we  might  vote 
on  either  or  both  of  those?  I  ask  this.  I 
am  going  to  be  here  no  matter.  But  for 
those  who  are  trying  to  juggle  their 
times  throughout  this  evening  and  so 
on,  80  they  might  know,  too. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Colorado,  Senator  Wirth, 
and  I  have  been  discussing  this,  the 
possibility  that  I  wanted  to  raise  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  that  while  we 


do  have  some  minor  amendments  that 
may  require  votes  there  is  a  major 
amendment  which  has  been  discussed 
that  essentially  revises  everything  in 
title  m  beyond  section  301. 

If  the  managers  and  the  leaders  feel 
it  is  appropriate,  perhaps  we  could  lay 
the  amendment  down,  establish  some 
kind  of  time  agreement  on  it.  and  have 
a  vote  at  a  time  certain  tomorrow. 
Knowing  the  schedule  of  our  col- 
leagues, it  sometimes  is  of  great  assist- 
ance to  know  that  at  a  time  certain  a 
vote  will  be  held. 

There  Is  an  amendment  on  which  sev- 
eral of  us  have  spoken  at  length  al- 
ready and  could  continue  to  do  so  for 
an  even  greater  length  of  time.  But  I 
see  the  possibility  that  we  could  lay  it 
down  and  have  a  vote  at  a  time  certain 
on  tomorrow. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  If  that  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  for  just  a  second, 
obviously  we  all  want  to  finish.  I  might 
note  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  always  been  cooperative  in  trying 
to  set  times,  as  have  I  might  say  all 
Senators  who  have  been  involved  in 
this  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I  also 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  two 
leaders,  the  Democrat  and  Republican 
leaders,  who  have  to  work  in  setting 
some  kind  of  a  schedule  around  here.  I 
always  get  nervous  when  they  try  to 
plan  schedules  if  it  is  my  bill  that  is  on 
the  floor,  or  one  that  I  am  asked  to 
manage. 

The  further  thing  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  I  as  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  managers  of  this  bill 
are  being  constantly  asked  by  our  col- 
leagues on  either  side  of  the  aisle  what 
the  schedule  might  be.  That  is  an  en- 
tirely different  question  than  the  sub- 
stance. 

Might  I  suggest  this:  Before  we  have 
any  discussion  rearranging  the  sched- 
ule we  should  consult  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  which  can  be 
done  either  off  the  floor  or  during  the 
quorum  call.  In  fact,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  here  now.  Because  as 
I  said  earlier.  I  do  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  commit  to  anything  like  that.  I 
wonder  If  we  might  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  before  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Conmiittee  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  so  that  this  matter 
will  be  discussed.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  a  request  that 
has  been  made  by  my  fMend  li-om  Mis- 
souri to  put  over  the  vote  on  this  bill 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  on  this 
issue  for  3Vi  years. 

The  administration  has  entered  into 
an  acconunodation  of  honor  with  every 
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interested  inrty  in  America  concerning 
this  legislation.  It  came  out  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  unanimously, 
with  every  Democrat  and  every  Repub- 
lican on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
voting  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  attended  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee hearing  yesterday.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  merit  whatsoever,  not  1 
percent  of  merit.  In  the  contention 
that  the  Banking  Committee  has  been 
deprived  of  any  jurisdiction.  The  Shad/ 
Johnson  accord  of  1982  settled  this 
thing.  The  accommodation  of  honor 
contained  in  S.  207  has  to  do  with  juris- 
diction over  hybrids,  and  if  there  are 
more  than  half  futures  contracts,  they 
go  to  the  CFTC.  If  they  are  more  than 
half  stocks,  they  go  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  that  is  a  gain.  I 
underscore,  Mr.  President,  with  all  the 
power  and  persuasion  at  my  command, 
it  is  a  gain  for  the  Banking  Committee. 

Every  person  in  that  committee  and 
every  person  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee who  knows  about  this  subject 
nuitter  understands  this  issue  perfectly 
well.  For  the  rest  of  the  Senators,  they 
are  now  fully  informed.  I  suggest  that 
it  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate,  the  country,  and  the 
markets  concerned  to  put  this  issue  off 
until  tomorrow;  there  is  no  reason  for 
it.  There  is  no  justification  for  it.  And 
should  that  request  be  made,  unless 
persuaded  otherwise  by  the  leader, 
since  I  recognize  I  work  on  his  team,  I 
am  going  to  be  opposed  to  the  idea.  It 
is  time  to  vote.  We  have  been  putting 
off  a  vote  for  SMi  years,  and  the  request, 
in  my  view,  is  an  unreasonable  one. 
There  are  stronger  words  probably  to 
follow  if  anybody  v/ill  ever  pay  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  jrield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LELAHY.  Did  I  miss  something 
the  Senator  was  saying?  Am  I  going  to 
have  to  now  not  be  able  to  sleep  all 
night  waiting  for  the  Congressional 
Record  to  come  out  to  find  that  out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  he  would  be  well  to  consult 
the  video  tape  of  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to 
disappoint  the  12  people  in  the  country 
who  might  be  watching  this,  but  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlKBERMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
during  the  last  Congresses  I  worked 
with  the  chairman  and  other  members 
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to  devdlop  the  Futxires  Trading  Prac- 
tices ^t  of  1989,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
future^  markets.  The  bill  was  drafted 
to  enbEuice  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Comm(dity  Futures  Trading  Conmiis- 
sion  ai  d  to  curb  abuses  in  the  trading 
and  ex  tcution  of  orders  in  the  futures 
market  s.  The  bill  was  a  thoughtful 
piece  of  legislation  and  was  likely  to 
have  r^sed  the  integrity  of  the  futures 
markets  and  to  have  removed  the  cloud 
under  which  the  futures  markets  have 
operated. 

I   supported    the    bill    in    the    Agri- 
culture Committee.  Nevertheless,  1  be- 
lieved that  it  failed  to  address  a  fun- 
inconsistency  in  the  regula- 

the  flnancial  markets,  a  prob- 

ch  contributed  significantly  to 

cipitous  collapses  that  rocked 
kets  and  investor  confldence 
during  I  the  late  1980's.  A  contributing 
factor  to  those  instabilities  was  frag- 

regulation  of  the  securities  and 

markets. 

to  floor  consideration  of  the 
committee's  bill,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment tio  transfer  jurisdiction  of  stock 
index  futures  from  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Irading  Commission  to  the  Secu- 
rities 4nd  Elxchange  Commission.  My 
amendinent  would  have  ended  divided 

on  of  the  financial  markets  and 

ave  consolidated  regrulation  of 
which  are  inherently  linked. 

tion  was  taken  during  the  101st 
Congreps  on  either  the  Futures  Trading 
Practices  Act  or  on  my  amendment.  In 
fact,  objections  even  to  considering  my 
amendinent  may  have  prevented  the  fu- 
tures reforms  package  from  passing 
during!  the  101st  Congress,  but  I  be- 
lieved then,  and  believe  now,  that  the 
problems  associated  with  bifurcated 
regulation  were  too  important  to  not 
be  addiessed. 

Sinci  I  offered  my  amendment,  this 
questidn  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  In  the  Senate,  five  hearings 
involv^ig  no  less  than  Alan  Greenspan, 
Chaimlan  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Rich- 
ard Bfeeden,  Chairman  of  the  SEC, 
Wendy  Gramm,  Chairwoman  of  the 
CFTC, :  and  representatives  of  the 
Treasury,  have  occurred  on  fragmented 
regulaiion. 

The  [Treasury  Department  even  pro- 
posed Its  own  bill,  which  along  with 
WmTH  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
Countless  hours  were  spent 

ing  this  issue,  by  both  Members 
f.  In  fact,  during  the  final  3 
monthfe  of  1990,  a  compromise  among 
five  m  imbers  of  the  Banking  and  Agri- 
cultuTd  Committees  was  developed, 
only  ti  I  fall  apart  later.  All  this  debate 
spurred  by  a  simple  one  paragraph 
amend  nent. 

Mr.  ^resident,  today  we  are  debating 
S.  207,  a  revised  version  of  the  Futures 
TradiE  g  Practices  Act  of  1989.  S.  207  in- 
cludesi  technical  changes  in  securities 
and  futures  laws  designed  to  resolve 
the  piublems  associated  with  divided 
regrulation.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
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for  their  efrorts,  but  despite  all  of  their 
hard  work  this  bill  still  fails  ade- 
quately to  address  the  principal  prob- 
lem. It  dofs  nothing  to  unify,  or  even 
to  coord  .  i  te,  regulation  of  stocks,  op- 
tions, ana  stock  index  futures.  The  bill 
will  allow  {Members  to  claim  that  the 
problem  has  been  addressed,  but  these 
minor  changes  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Mark;  my  words,  we  will  be  back 
debating  t^ese  questions  again  in  the 
near  future,  only  then  we  will  be  debat- 
ing legislaition  to  defuse  a  bomb  that 
will  have  already  exploded. 

Mr.  President,  trading  in  stocks,  op- 
tions, and  stock  index  futures  con- 
interrelated  market.  This 
elusion  of  the  Brady  Com- 
ch  studied  the  1987  stock 
ih.  Trading  in  either  the  se- 
kets  or  the  derivative  mar- 
ct  and  material  effect  on 
Yet,  despite  the  obvious 
bridge  thit  exists  economically,  no 
such  link  Is  present  for  the  regulation 
of  these  m|irkets. 

What  ar^  the  consequences  of  this  di- 
vision? 

Divided  jurisdiction  has  adversely  af- 
fected investor  confidence,  slowed  cap- 
ital formation,  stifled  competition  and 
innovation,  and  prevented  the  United 
States  f^orn  speaking  with  a  unified 
voice  internationally.  Perhaps  the 
most  appa^-ent  affect,  though,  has  been 
increased  tolatility. 

Since  th«e  advent  of  stock  index  fu- 
tures in  1^2,  and  as  the  futures  mar- 
kets have  j  grown,  massive  sell-offs  or 
more  thai^  6  percent  in  the  market 
have  occutred  four  times  in  the  last  4 
years.  Yetl  in  the  42  years  immediately 
preceding  the  trading  of  stock  index  fu- 
tures, the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver- 
age suffered  a  daily  decline  of  more 
ent  on  only  three  occasions, 
h  such  occasion,  the  market 
was  respoiiding  to  a  major  news  event. 
By  contrakt,  none  of  the  four  crises 
since  1982  Iwas  in  response  to  a  major 
news  event. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  dismal 
days  rocked  America's  financial  mar- 
kets and  seriously  eroded  investor  con- 
fidence in  those  markets.  This  loss  of 
confidence,  in  turn,  adversely  affects 
the  operat  ion  of  markets  and  the  provi- 
sion of  ca]  dtal  necessary  for  a  grrowing 
economy.  New  equity  capital  and  pub- 
lic equity  markets  are  essential  to  fi- 
nancing tie  innovative  business  ven- 
tures whiqh  are  the  primary  engine  of 
the  Nation's  economic  growth. 

Regulatory  fragmentation  also  has 
created  a  eerious  impediment  to  inno- 
vation. Currently,  a  financial  instru- 
ment witi  any  degree  of  futurity  must 
be  traded  on  a  futures  exchange.  But 
many  hylrid  products  are  not  ame- 
nable to  ti  ading  on  a  futures  exchange. 
The  resulli  has  been  protracted  litiga- 
tion over  what  consitltutes  a  future. 
Time  whith  should  be  spent  by  ex- 
changes cfeveloplng  new  products  has 
been  spem .  in  court.  Rather  than  trade 
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on  a  market  for  which  they  are  not 
salted,  many  hybrids,  such  as  index 
participations,  have  shifted  to  markets 
overseas. 

Stock  index  futures  are  an  example 
of  stifled  innovation.  My  amendment 
focused  on  stock  index  futures,  not  be- 
cause It  is  the  lone  futures  instrument 
capable  of  playing  a  role  in  the  securi- 
ties market,  but  because  it  is  the  only 
futures  instnmient  that  is  inextricably 
tied  to  the  securities  market  that  has 
survived. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  globalization 
of  financial  markets,  other  countries 
have  provided  us  all  the  competition 
our  markets  need.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford jurisdictional  conflicts  that  stifle 
innovation  at  home  and  drive  impor- 
tant U.S.  business  overseas. 

Finally,  divided  regulatory  agencies 
prevent  the  United  States  from  speak- 
ing with  a  unified  voice  during  inter- 
national negotiations  on  financial  mar- 
kets. Other  countries  with  major  secu- 
rities markets  have  a  single  body  regu- 
lating those  markets.  The  Japanese, 
for  example,  have  regulation  of  stocks, 
options,  and  futures  under  one  agency. 
Thus,  they  present  clearer  priorities 
and  negotiating  objectives  than  can 
the  United  States. 

The  CFTC  and  the  SEC  are  different 
agencies  with  distinct  agendas  and  ob- 
jectives. With  separate  agencies  having 
differing  goals  regulating  linked  mar- 
kets, the  rules  governing  those  mar- 
kets are  inevitably  inconsistent.  Di- 
vided regulatory  responses  to  market 
crisis  is  problematic  at  best.  Coordi- 
nated regulation,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  mean  a  more  consistent  ap- 
proach to  regulation  of  abusive 
intermarket  trading  practices  and 
would  ensure  a  coordinated  reaction  to 
market  swings. 

Mr  President,  the  ability  to  raise 
capital  efficiently  is  central  to  a 
strong  economy.  The  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing addresses  how  we  regulate  some 
important  financial  devices  and  instru- 
ments, such  as  margins,  hybrids, 
swaps.  But  this  bill  makes  changes 
only  around  the  edges.  It  fails  to  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  by  not  focusing 
on  regulatory  fragmentation.  It  does 
not  fill  the  vacuum  which  exists  from 
divided  regulation.  Even  with  the  mod- 
est changes  propsoed  in  S.  207  we  are 
leaving  our  markets  and  capital  gener- 
ating system  open  to  disaster.  Mr. 
President,  more  must  be  done.  The 
markets  are  naturally  linked;  our  over- 
sight should  be,  too. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators tnan  Colorado  and  Missouri  are 
still  working  on  amendments  or  a  set 
of  amendments  which  would  move  sig- 
nificantly in  the  right  direction.  None 
go  as  far  as  my  amendment  did  a  year 
ago.  We  have  not  even  considered 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  single 
regulatory  agency. 

While,  however,  we  are  debating  an 
Issue    on    which    debate    should    have 


started  at  least  18  months  ago,  we 
should  at  least  see  to  it  that  we  do  the 
best  job  possible. 

I  look  forward  to  supporting  the  ini- 
tiatives of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Colorado  and  Missouri  as  they  are 
presented  to  us  in  detail  later  on  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
Leahy  and  also  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, Senator  Luoar,  for  their  efforts 
to  bring  S.  207  before  the  Senate.  I 
again  want  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
the  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  of 
1991,  which  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  reauthorizes 
the  Conunodlty  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission for  5  years,  institutes  strict 
regulatory  reforms  to  curb  trading 
abuses,  and  provides  for  the  resolution 
of  long-standing  jurisdictional  disputes 
between  the  CFTC  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  This  bill 
ensures  that  American  futures  and  se- 
curities markets  remain  productive, 
innovative,  and  internationally  com- 
petitive. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  S.  207,  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  What  is  the  business  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  207,  as  modi- 
fled. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  this  afternoon  in 
opposition  to  title  m  of  S.  207.  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991,  as 
currently  drafted.  Title  m  has  been 
separately  titled  the  Intermarket  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  useful  to 
take  a  minute  or  two  to  explain  to  my 
colleagues  my  thoughts  about  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  con- 
sidering this  legislation. 


Frankly,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  that  never  should  be  before  this 
body  in  divisive  faction.  I  deeply  regret 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
we  are  asking  our  colleagues  to  draw 
some  conclusions  on  one  of  the  most 
complicated  matters  that  can  come  be- 
fore this  body.  A  good  part  of  last  fall 
was  spent  In  an  effort  to  try  and  re- 
solve these  issues  through  extensive 
negotiations  and  conversations  be- 
tween the  Banking  Committee  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

In  fact,  we  arrived  at  such  a  com- 
promise between  myself,  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  Heinz,  Senator 
Bond,  Senator  Luoar.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  Senator 
Leahy.  Mr.  President,  regrettably  that 
arrangement  did  not  last  very  long  de- 
spite the  good  efforts  of  many. 

We  tried  to  come  up  with  a  com- 
promise that  would  satisfy  the  inter- 
ests of  all  those  Involved  in  this  mat- 
ter. Regrettably,  that  did  not  work. 
Despite  some  efforts  over  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  to  try  to  come  to  some  con- 
clusion or  compromise  on  this  matter, 
that  also  failed.  I  say  that  with  a  deep 
sense  of  regret  because  my  feeling  is 
that  this  matter  is  going  to  be  decided 
other  than  on  the  merits  of  this  par- 
ticular case  because,  frankly.  I  think  it 
is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  as  thoroughly  debated  as  it 
should  be  before  Members  cast  their 
votes. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  say  at  the 
very  beginning  I  am  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  207.  and  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  measure  as  it  was  intro- 
duced. While  I  continue  to  support  the 
important  reform  measures  in  this  bill, 
reforms  that  I  believe  are  essential  for 
the  protection  of  the  futures  market 
and  the  broader  financial  markets.  I 
must  object  to  certain  provisions  of 
title  ni  as  amended  in  the  committee. 
I  also  object  to  certain  provisions  of 
what  I  understand  will  be  offered  as  a 
manager's  amendment  to  title  m. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  my  objections 
cannot  be  resolved  by  simply  dropping 
title  m.  as  appealing  as  that  might  be. 
That  title.  Mr.  President,  is  intended 
to  address  critical  Issues  affecting  the 
integrity  of  our  financial  markets,  the 
capital  formation  process,  financial  in- 
novation, and  competition.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation,  these  issues  will 
remain  unresolved  and  American  busi- 
nesses and  financial  institutions  will 
be  the  losers. 

Before  I  discuss  these  issues  in  detail, 
I  do  commend  Senators  Leahy  and 
Luoar  as  well  as  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole  for  developing  titles 
I  and  n  of  the  legislation,  the  Futures 
Trading  Practices  Act.  which  was  ini- 
tially reported  by  this  committee  as  S. 
1729  in  November  1989.  It  was  a  tough 
and  courageous  response  to  the  indict- 
ments in  Chicago  and  serious  problems 
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in  the  existing  system  of  oversight  of 
the  futures  markets. 

Many  have  called  this  legislation  the 
most  sweeping  futures  reform  package 
in  decades,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree.  The  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber deserve  a  tremendous  amount  of 
credit  for  having  moved  that  legisla- 
tion along. 

The  bill  expands  the  statutory  au- 
thority and  the  resources  of  the  CFTC 
and  imposes  industry  services  fees.  It 
requires  exchanges  to  deploy 
tamperproof  computerized  audit  trails. 
It  curbs  dual  trading.  It  also  increases 
penalties  agsdnst  traders  who  engage  in 
unlawful  activity,  and  allows  victim- 
ized customers  to  sue  for  punitive  civil 
damages  from  floor  traders  and  broker- 
age firms.  In  addition,  Mr.  President, 
the  legislation  tightens  rules  against 
exchange  conflicts  of  interest. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation have  been  critically  needed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  America's  fu- 
tures markets,  which  for  many  years 
have  served  the  broad  interests  of 
America's  farmers,  industrial  conx>ra- 
tlons,  and  other  users  of  financial  serv- 
ices. Our  futures  markets  have  been 
the  most  Innovative,  dyiiamlc  futures 
markets  in  the  world,  and  there  is 
strong  public  interest  in  ensuring  their 
continued  vitality  and  integrity.  Titles 
I  and  n  of  this  legislation  do  just  that. 
The  authors  of  those  titles  deserve  the 
commendation  and  strong  support  of 
this  body  as  we  move  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset  the  so-called  Leahy-Lugar- 
Dodd-Bond-Heinz  compromise  of  last 
fall.  Title  m  of  the  legislation  as  origi- 
nally introduced  was  a  measure  that 
was  drafted  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1729 
of  la£t  year.  I  joined  Chairman  Leahy 
as  a  cosponsor,  together  with  our  col- 
leagues Senator  Luoar,  Senator  Bond, 
and  Senator  Heinz.  The  amendment 
was  a  compromise  between  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  shift  jurisdic- 
tion over  stock  index  futures  from  the 
CFTC  to  the  SEC  and  the  alternative, 
which  was  to  do  nothing  about  the 
risks  to  the  financial  system  posed  by 
leverage  in  the  futures  markets,  and 
the  threat  to  competition  and  innova- 
tion in  the  futures  and  securities  in- 
dustries created  by  an  anticompetitive 
clause  in  existing  laws,  and  the  prob- 
lems in  coordinating  regulation  over 
the  markets  for  stocks,  options,  and  fu- 
tures. 

This  compromise  measure  rep- 
resented, we  believed,  a  very  serious  ef- 
fort by  the  leadership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  the  Banking 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Securi- 
ties to  resolve  the  bitter  and  pro- 
tracted battle  over  regulation  of  stock 
index  futures  and  related  issues. 

When  we  developed  it  last  year,  we 
believed  it  offered  our  best  chance  to 
break  the  logjam  that  had  prevented 
Senate  consideration  of  S.   1729.  The 


measuis  contained  provisions  to  pro- 
tect inrestors  and  to  protect  the  U.S. 
financial  markets  from  potential  li- 
quidity crises  and  other  systemic  risks 
generated  by  rapid  and  extreme  price 
movements  in  the  stock  index  and 
stock  futures  markets. 

It  accomplished  these  goals,  Mr. 
President,  by  assigning  authority  for 
the  regulation  of  margins  for  stock 
index  iitures  to  the  Federal  Reserve, 
which  now  has  margin  authority  for 
stocks  land  options  and  is  the  agency 
charged  with  protecting  the  liquidity 
and  st^ility  of  the  flnancial  system  as 
a  wholtf.  It  seemed  to  us  at  that  time  a 
good  compromise,  one  with  which  all 
sides  could  live. 

Mr.  Rresident,  it  also  was  designed  to 
foster  tompetition  and  flnancial  inno- 
vation ^o  that  the  U.S.  financial  mar- 
kets call  remain  the  world  leader  in  fl- 
nancial services.  It  accomplished  this 
by  modifying  the  exclusivity  clause  of 
the  Colnmodity  Exchange  Act  to  per- 
mit cenain  new  and  innovative  hybrid 
securities  products  to  trade  in  either 
the  sequrlties  or  the  futures  markets. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  axiomatic  if 
you  ara  trying  to  provide  a  better  prod- 
uct for  the  people  who  use  these  prod- 
ucts, tl^en  we  all  I  think  accept  the  no- 
tion that  competition  will  help.  And  so 
we  trien  through  this  process  to  make 
It  possrole  for  these  hybrids  to  be  trad- 
ed in  one  or  the  other  markets  to  en- 
courag^  innovation  and  competition. 

Mr.  President,  this  compromise  also 
was  designed  to  provide  certainty  for 
the  S3  (irillion  swaps  market,  which  had 
come  itoder  a  cloud  as  a  result  of  the 
CFTC'a  statment  that  attempted  to  de- 
lineate the  types  of  transactions  over 
which  the  CFTC  would  assert  or  de- 
cline to  assert  jurisdiction. 

In  ax^tlon,  title  m,  as  introduced, 
sought  j  to  promote  coordination  be- 
tween the  CFTC  and  the  SEC  with  re- 
spect to  critical  issues  affecting  the 
stability  and  integrity  of  the  inter- 
connected markets  for  stocks,  options, 
and  futtures.  Efforts  of  these  two  agen- 
cies wciuld  be  directed  at  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  intermarket  front- 
runninf ,  coordination  of  circuit  break- 
ers, coordination  of  clearance  and  set- 
systems,  and  other  such  mat- 

isident,  the  Senate  last  year 
f vented  fi-om  considering  S.  1729 
as  the  compromise  measure  by 
^ho,  quite  fl-ankly,  did  not  want 
It  a  vote  on  this  compromise.  It 
jstong  compromise.  It  was  one 
that  brought  together  the  leadership  of 
the  two  major  committees  to  resolve 
those  jlfferences,  we  think,  in  a  very 
thoughtful,  intelligent  fashion.  Quite 
franklj ,  despite  the  crowded  calendar 
of  last  fall,  were  prepared  to  come  and 
offer  t]  at  as  a  compromise  here. 

Fran  tly,  those  who  saw  the  com- 
promia;  as  in  some  way  eroding  some 
of  the  ruslness  that  they  presently  had 
were  opposed  to  that  compromise  com- 
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ing  forwarl.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
today.  This  matter  could  have  been 
dealt  with  uid  resolved  last  fall.  Unfor- 
tunately, li  was  not. 

Chairmaii  Leahy  agreed  to  include  it 
in  the  CFt'C  reauthorization  bill  this 
year.  I  agreed  to  join  him  as  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation,  along  with  Senators 
Luoar,  bond,  Heinz,  and  others.  I 
hoped  through  our  collective  support  it 
would  be  moved  through  the  Senate 
early  this  nrear.  So  I  did  not  feel  that 
badly  about  it  being  rejected  last 
year— I  should  not  say  "rejected."  In 
fact,  it  wajs  never  voted  on.  I  did  not 
feel  badly  because  we  could  come  back 
this  year,  work  it  out,  reintroduce  it, 
submit  it  atnd,  hopefully,  given  the  sup- 
port it  had,  move  It  quite  easily. 

It  was  clear  since  we  intended  to  de- 
velop a  true  compromise,  and  it  was, 
neither  the  futures  industry  nor  the  se- 
curities industry  would  be  entirely  sat- 
isfled.  The^  were  not.  They  should  not 
be.  Our  job  is  not  to  protect  the  securi- 
ties industiry,  or  the  futures  Industry, 
exclusively.  And  the  fact  that  both  of 
these  markets  were  somewhat  upset 
over  what  jwe  had  drafted  was  probably 
the  best  ^iece  of  evidence  I  could 
offer — thati  we  had  done  something  that 
in  fact  m^t  the  test  of  a  true  com- 
promise.    I 

It  was  also  understandable  that  some 
members  if  the  Conmiittee  on  Agri- 
culture would  favor  the  futures  indus- 
try position  over  that  of  the  securities 
industry.  Likewise,  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the! Banking  Committee  who  fa- 
vored the  pecurities  Industry  over  the 
futures  industry.  There  were  members 
out  there  in  the  community  that,  of 
course,  we^-e  anxious  to  see  a  proposal 
that  would  be  offered  that  would  sat- 
isfy only  Jtheir  interests.  However,  I 
hoped  than  the  compromise,  while  not 
acceptable  to  everyone,  would  present 
a  noiddle  ground  that  would  permit  the 
Agriculture  and  Banking  Committees 
to  address  Isome,  if  not  all,  of  their  re- 
spective cdncems. 

Mr.  Preident,  instead,  however,  on 
March  5,  jtist  prior  to  the  committee's 
markup,  tjie  CFTC,  representatives  of 
the  futurep  exchanges,  and  Treasury 
struck  a^dnight  deal  on  a  substitute 
for  title  in  which  was  presented  at  the 
markup  the  very  next  morning.  There 
was  no  puDlic  debate  on  the  proposal  at 
the  markup,  no  long  hours  such  as  we 
had  spent  last  fall,  and  flnal  language 
was  not  (available.  Nonetheless,  it 
passed  wltpout  opposition  in  the  com- 
mittee.     J 

Soon  aiierwards,  I  began  hearing 
firom  other  financial  regulators  and 
from  majo^  banks,  securities  firms,  and 
stock  and  options  exchanges  that  the 
language  as  passed  not  only  was  ter- 
rible public  policy,  but  it  hEul  the  po- 
tential to] kill  a  multi-trillion  dollar 
swaps  business  and  drive  a  host  of  fi- 
nancial products  offshore. 

At  the  pnd  of  my  statement,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
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some  of  the  letters  that  I  have  received 
as  well  as  excerpts  from  those  letters 
which  strongly  criticize  this  section  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  fair  to 
say  that  even  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee leadership,  as  well  as  the  CFTC  and 
the  Treasury,  agreed  that  the  language 
was  confusing  and  overly  expansive.  At 
that  point,  in  early  March,  the  CFTC 
and  Treasury  was  sent  off  to  fix  the 
language,  even  though  it  had  been 
passed  on  a  voice  vote.  Most  people  rec- 
ognized there  were  major  gape. 

There  were  no  hearings  on  the  spe- 
cific language,  no  debate,  and  it  was 
done  at  the  last  minute,  and  moved 
through  the  committee  quickly.  Even 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  admitted 
this  had  been  done  too  quickly  and 
that  there  were  major  problems  that 
needed  to  be  resolved. 

At  the  same  time,  some  Senators 
were  urging  the  Senate  leadership  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  without 
delay.  Senator  Higgle,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  appro- 
priately objected  and  asked  that,  at 
the  least,  consideration  of  the  bill  be 
put  off  until  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  language  and  ask  finan- 
cial regriilators  under  the  Banking 
Committee's  jurisdiction  for  their 
views. 

Language  arrived  from  the  CFTC  and 
the  Treasury  only  last  Wednesday. 
That  language  clearly  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  alleviate  the  concerns  that 
had  been  raised  by  Senators  Bond  and 
WiRTH,  who  have  been  developing  an 
amendment  to  fully  address  those  is- 
sues. 

A  hearing  was  held  in  the  Banking 
Committee  yesterday,  a  rushed  hear- 
ing, I  might  add.  I  was  with  Chairman 
RiEGLE  when  he  called  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  he  had 
to  literally  try  to  paste  together  a 
hearing  very  quickly  to  And  at  least  1 
day  when  we  could  bring  together  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Chairman  of  the  CFTC,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Elxchange  Com- 
mission to  say,  what  are  we  doing 
here?  Had  he  not  done  that,  this  lan- 
guage would  have  gone  through,  I  sus- 
pect, without  any  word  coming  in  a 
formal  hearing  setting  about  what  the 
implications  of  these  provisions  would 
be  on  a  matter  as  profound  and  as  po- 
tentially debilitaing  to  competition 
and  to  driving  business  offshore  as  this 
is. 

This  is  a  matter  that  is  difficult  to 
understand.  You  need  expert  advice. 
This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  on 
whim.  Yet  had  Chairman  Ribgle  not 
fought  for  that,  we  would  have  been 
standing  and  voting  on  this  matter 
without  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Treasury,  the  CFTC,  and  the  SEC. 

I  think  what  was  said  at  that  com- 
mittee hearing  yesterday  is  very   in- 


structive. I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
and  the  principal  members  of  their 
staff  will  take  a  look  at  what  was  said 
at  that  hearing  yesterday.  If  you  read 
what  was  said  by  people  who  have  no 
ax  to  grind,  no  dog  in  this  fight,  and 
are  at  arm's  length,  you  will  draw  the 
only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  as  we  con- 
sider title  m  in  this  legislation.  That 
language,  Mr.  President,  clearly,  as  it 
was  developed  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator Leahy  did  not  go  far  enough  to  al- 
leviate the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised. 

Yesterday,  of  course,  we  had  the 
hearing  at  which  the  Federal  Reserve, 
Treasury,  CFTC,  and  SEC  commented 
on  the  language  in  S.  207  as  reported, 
the  revised  language  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Leahy,  and  the  proposed  Bond- 
Wirth  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  the  re- 
forms of  titles  n  and  I  of  S.  207  are 
vital.  I  said  that  earlier.  I  believe  that 
we  should  consider  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  work  done  on  those 
two  titles.  I  am  completely  satisfied  an 
excellent  job  has  been  done.  But  the  re- 
forms sought  by  title  in  as  originally 
introduced  and  as  further  developed  by 
the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  also  are 
important.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate to  drop  those  provisions  from 
the  bill.  Instead,  we  should  try  to  mod- 
ify them  to  address  the  concerns  that 
have  been  raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
some  time  at  this  point  to  discuss  the 
policy  issues  relating  to  those  reforms 
in  some  detail.  The  first  relates  to 
margins  for  stock  index  futures.  The 
differing  treatment  of  margins  for 
stocks  and  stock  index  futures  has 
been  a  concern  of  many  experts,  par- 
ticularly since  the  stock  market  break 
of  October  1987. 

Mr.  President,  since  1934  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  had  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish margins  for  stocks.  However,  mar- 
gins for  stock  index  futures  are  estab- 
lished by  the  individual  f^itures  ex- 
changes. 

As  Secretary  Brady  has  testified,  and 
I  quote  him: 

Because  the  futures  and  stock  markets  are 
in  reality  linked  as  one  market,  futures  mar- 
gins have  a  direct  and  material  impact  on 
trading  in  the  stock  market.  Low  futures 
margrlns  indirectly  permit  higrh  leveraging  in 
stocks.  This  leverage  creates  the  potential 
for  extreme  volatility,  starting  in  the  t\i- 
tures  market  and  washing  back  to  the  stock 
market.  The  resulting  financial  exposure 
cannot  be  confined  to  a  single  market,  and 
can  spread  quickly  to  affect  the  entire  finan- 
cial system. 

Last  year  in  hearings  before  the 
Banking  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  SEC.  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  all  testified,  each  one 
of  them  testified,  that  low  margins  on 
futures  can   drain   liquidity  from  the 


payment  system  in  times  of  crisis  when 
it  is  most  needed. 

The  Federal  Reserve  expressed  con- 
cerns about  the  tendency  of  futures  ex- 
changes "to  lower  margins  on  stock 
index  futures  to  such  a  degree  in  peri- 
ods of  price  stability  that  they  feel 
compelled  to  raise  them  during  periods 
of  extraordinary  price  volatility." 

Chairman  Greenspan,  who  in  the  past 
believed  the  Government  should  not  be 
involved  in  margin  setting,  testified  to 
the  following:  "I  regret  to  say  that  the 
behavior  of  margin  setting  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  has  shaken  my  con- 
fidence in  the  view"  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  involved  in  margin 
setting. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  futures  ex- 
changes raised  margins  following  the 
190-i>oint  market  drop  on  October  13  of 
1989,  during  a  very  unstable  period. 
Chairman  Greenspan  told  the  sub- 
committee: "I  was  shaken  by  that 
event." 

The  Federal  Reserve,  therefore,  sup- 
ported Federal  oversight  of  margins  on 
stock  index  futures,  as  well  as  stocks, 
to  ensure  that  margin  levels  are  ade- 
quate under  a  range  of  market  condi- 
tions. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  same 
events  that  caused  alarm  to  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the  SEC. 
were  viewed  differently  by  the  CFTC. 
which  has  argued  that  there  is  no  need 
for  Federal  oversight  in  this  area.  That 
is  their  argument. 

In  hearings  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, CFTC  Chairman  Gramm  said, 
"The  proof  that  the  futtires  margining 
system  works  well  is  unequivocal.  No 
clearing  member  firm  defaulted  in  ei- 
ther October  1987  or  October  of  1989." 

After  sitting  through  hearings  on 
this  subject,  I  became  persuaded  that 
this  issue  needed  to  be  addressed  by 
Congress  in  some  fashion.  We  came  too 
close  to  a  financial  systems  break- 
down, as  we  all  know,  in  October  1987 
and  October  1989  to  find  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  a  financial  catastrophe  was, 
thankfully,  avoided.  Given  the  linkage 
between  the  stock  options  and  stock 
index  futures  markets,  one  regulator 
should  have  overall  responsibility  in 
this  area. 

Let  me  underscore  that  this  is  not  an 
issue  of  turi.  It  is  not  a  turi  battle,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  is  a  problem 
that,  if  unresolved,  could  threaten  the 
stability  of  our  Nation's  financial  pay- 
ments system.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  the  compromise  proposal  de- 
veloped by  Senators  Leahy,  Luoar, 
Bond,  Heinz,  and  myself,  gave  author- 
ity to  regulate  stock  index  futures 
margins  not  to  the  SEC,  not  to  the 
CFTC,  but  to  the  Federal  Reserve, 
which  currently  has  margin  authority 
for  stocks  and  options. 

Although  the  bill  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration last  sunmier  would  have 
given  this  authority  to  the  SEC,  we  be- 
lieved that,  given  the  level  of  distrust 
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between  the  futures  and  securities  in- 
dustries on  this  issue,  a  more  modest 
and  thoughtful  approach,  a  more  neu- 
tral regulator,  particularly  one  with 
the  experience  and  credibility  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  would  be  appropriate. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  contains  a  more 
succinct  grant  of  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  than  was  included  in  the 
original  compromise  contained  is 
S.  207  as  introduced.  I  want  to  review 
it  further,  particularly  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  enforcement  authority  for  mar- 
gin violations.  But  it  appears  to  carry 
out  our  intent  in  drafting  the  original 
compromise. 

However,  it  also  would  permit  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  delegate  its  margin 
authority  to  the  CFTC.  while  the  origi- 
nal compromise  did  not  permit  delega- 
tion for  a  period  of  30  months.  In  view 
of  the  CFTC's  reluctance  in  the  past  to 
support  Federal  regrulation  of  futures 
margins,  we  need  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  want  to  see  this  authority  used  ap- 
propriately, and  aggressively,  if  nec- 
essary, to  protect  the  financial  mar- 
kets f^m  liquidity  crises  that  may  be 
brought  on  by  overleveraging. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  provision  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  post  market  crash  reforms.  The 
House  bill  does  not  contain  a  similar 
measure,  and  I  believe  we  must  Insist 
the  Senate  provision  prevail  in  con- 
ference, even  though  it  does  not  do  ev- 
erything I  would  like  to  see  it  do. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  major  con- 
cern has  been  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fect of  the  "exclusivity  clause"  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  This  clause 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  to 
mean  that  if  a  financial  instrument  is 
a  security  but  has  elements  of  a  fu- 
tures contract,  then  the  instrument 
may  be  traded  by  only  on  a  registered 
futures  exchange,  even  if  the  element 
of  "futurity"  is  only  a  minor  char- 
acteristic of  the  instrument. 

As  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Green- 
span explained  in  testimony  before  the 
Security  Subcommittee: 

Under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  any 
commodity  contivct  with  an  element  of  fu- 
turity  cannot  be  entered  into  except  on  a 
CFTC-reyulated  exchange.  Moreover,  this 
act  deflnes  the  term  "commodity"  broadly 
to  include  not  only  physical  commodities, 
like  com,  and  wheat,  but  Intan^ble  contrac- 
tual Interesu.  including  nnancial  instru- 
ments. This  restriction,  when  interpreted 
broadly,  serves  to  discourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  nnancial  products  that  might 
be  offered  outside  of  the  futures  exchanges 
and  tends  to  stifle  the  Innovation  process. 

That  was  testimony  firom  Alan 
Greenspan. 

In  tmot,  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  a  case  decided  last  year,  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  versus 
the  SEC,  noted  that  the  exclusivity 
clause,  "gives  the  futures  markets  the 
opportunity  to  block  competition  f^m 
an  innovative  financial  product."  That 
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is  fix)m{that  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals!  decision. 

Surelf,  Mr.  President,  this  anti- 
competitive result  was  not  intended  by 
the  Congress  when  it  adopted  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  in  1974.  The  ex- 
clusivitjr  clause  of  the  CEA  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  trading  of  un- 
regulated futures  products,  not  to  pre- 
vent th4  trading  of  securities  products 
under  Che  regulatory  scheme  of  the 
Federal]  securities  laws,  or  banking 
product*  under  the  Federal  banking 
regulators. 

If  this  provision  Is  not  corrected,  fu- 
tures etchanges  could  have  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  the  development  of  new 
product*,  preventing  innovative  and 
useful  i|istruments  f^om  trading  on  se- 
curities and  options  exchanges. 

I  reftr  my  colleagues  not  to  my 
stateme  at  but  to  the  statement  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit Co4rt  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  PJi^sident,  it  became  clear  to  a 
number  of  us  in  this  Chamber  that  nei- 
ther thp  respective  agencies  nor  the 
PresideBt's  working  group  of  financial 
markets  have  been  able  to  settle  this 
issue  ay  agreement,  regrettably.  I 
think  teat  is  tragic,  and  I  think  the 
fault,  qnite  frankly,  lies  at  the  execu- 
tive branch  level.  They  just  could  not 
get  the|r  act  together.  Tou  had  agen- 
cies competing  with  one  another,  and 
it  looked  absurd. 

If  Coigress  does  not  act,  however, 
new  prqducts  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  litigation,  and  the  U.S.  capital 
market^  will  see  innovative  products 
and  market  share  leave  our  national 
boundaifes.  Frankly,  that  is  hapi)en- 
ing.        I 

You  are  not  going  to  find  people  will- 
ing to  gp  up  for  lengthy  court  battles  if 
someont  decides  they  belong  in  the  se- 
curities field  or  the  futures  field.  If  you 
are  factng  litigation,  Mr.  President— 
and  youi  do  not  have  to  be  a  brain  sur- 
geon to  figure  this  out — you  are  going 
to  go  offshore  and  trade  in  that  prod- 
uct. Yon  are  not  going  to  wait,  2  or  3  or 
5  yearsj  until  a  court  decides  which 
market  you  should  have  been  in.  That 
is  axiomatic.  If  we  do  not  clear  this  up, 
that  is  ^oing  to  happen. 

It  bedomes  clear  to  a  number  of  us 
that  neither  of  the  respective  agencies, 
nor  thi  President's  working  group, 
were  aale  to  settle  this  matter.  Con- 
gress most  act. 

Accor^ngly.  title  m,  as  introduced, 
addressed  this  issue  by  modifying  the 
exclusi^ty  clause  of  the  CEA  to  permit 
certain  Inew  hybrid  securities  products 
to  trade  under  either  the  securities  or 
futures  regulatory  systems. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  the  futures  ex- 
changes have  been  breeding  grounds  for 
HnanciaQ  innovation  for  more  than  a 
decade.  In  supporting  the  original  pro- 


vision. 


It  was  my  belief  that  the  fu- 


tures ei  changes  would  be  made  strong- 


er by 


;omi)etition,    and   they   should 


welcome 
around  it. 

However, 
committee 
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title  3,  as  reported  by  the 
and  in  the  new  language, 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered  by 
Chairman  £iKAHY,  does  not  accomplish 
this  goal  ofjstimulating  innovation  and 
increasing  competition.  As  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Greenspan  has  noted  in 
a  letter  to  ( ihalrman  Rieole,  I  quote: 

The  approa  :h  taken  by  S.  207  will  continue 
to  preserve  It  ipediments  to  innovation. 

Although  the  language  purports  to 
draw  a  bri{ht  line  with  its  50-percent 
value  test.  Chairman  Greenspan  has 
written: 

The  SO-percent  value  test  embodied  in  the 
bill  is  arbitrtiry,  and  could  yield  anomalous 
results  for  similarly  structured  Instruments. 

Mr.  Presinent,  I  guarantee  that  the 
50-i)ercent  value  test,  while  it  looks 
good  on  paper,  when  you  are  trying  to 
assess  value  on  some  of  these  products 
at  the  tim^  of  issuance  and  trying  to 
determine  it  something  is  51  percent  a 
futures  or  IBI  percent  a  security,  you 
are  going  to  just  invite  litigation,  and 
that  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  the  nose  on 
anyone's  face. 

This  is  jttst  an  invitation  to  litiga- 
tion. I  presume  that  every  securities 
lawyer  and  futures  lawyer  in  America 
is  applaudifg  this  particular  approach. 
This  is  goitg  to  be  a  bonanza  of  work 
for  them,  because  I  do  not  believe  you 
are  going  th  have  anything  but  litiga- 
tion in  a  tremendous  number  of  areas 
as  a  result  of  that  provision. 

The  original  compromise  proposal  in- 
cluded in  title  3  also  sought  to  remove 
impedimenlis  to  the  markets  for 
swaps— and  this  is  also  an  extremely 
important  area — an  Institutional  mar- 
ket used  by  major  corjKjrations,  banks, 
and  securides  firms  to  manage  risk. 
This  purpose  was  turned  on  its  head  in 
the  bill  as  rieported,  Mr.  President. 

Indeed,  Chairman  Greenspan  and  vir- 
tually all  of  the  major  banks  and  secu- 
rities flrma  that  wrote  to  me  and  to 
others,  ha^e  voiced  serious  concerns 
about  the  impact  of  the  bill's  language 
on  this  important  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  new 
language  a^ain  will  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Leahy,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, tha|;  will  make  some  improve- 
ments in  {this  area.  But  Chairman 
Greenspan  testified  just  yesterday  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough,  in  his  view. 
In  this  area.  Chairman  Greenspan  be- 
lieves it  should  go  beyond  even  the  lan- 
gruage  of  the  original  compromise.  He 
notes  particularly  that  the  new  lan- 
guage, and  I  quote  him: 

*  *  •  continues  to  rely  on  discretionary, 
and  potentially  restrictive,  exemptlve  proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  swaps  and  bank  depos- 
its rather  th^n  the  more  certain  exclusion- 
ary approach^ 

I  should  note,  Alan  Greenspan  is  not 
one  of  these  people  who  is  inclined  to 
make  bold  j  statements.  One  criticism  of 
the  Chainn  m  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
that  he  doe  i  not  take  a  forceful  enough 
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position  on  a  number  of  questions.  I 
disaeree  with  that  characterization.  I 
think  he  has  a  very  difficult  and  sen- 
sitive job  to  perform. 

I  would  Invite  people  to  read  the 
statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  yesterday  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  His  statements 
were  as  unequivocal,  clear,  and  unam- 
biguous as  any  I  have  ever  heard  ut- 
tered by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  This  was  a  man  who  was  not 
taking  a  cautious  approach  when  talk- 
ing about  this  legislation.  He  was  send- 
ing up  as  clear  a  red  flag  and  signal 
about  what  we  are  apt  to  do  as  I  have 
ever  heard  uttered  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

So  I  invite,  in  fact  I  urge  strongly. 
Members  to  review  the  testimony  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
yesterday.  In  fact,  I  suppose  it  may  be 
the  most  important  testimony.  I  sup- 
pose if  you  read  the  statements  by 
Chairman  Breeden,  you  would  antici- 
pate that  the  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  would 
have  a  certain  point  of  view.  I  suppose 
the  same  could  be  said  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  CFTC. 

Even  the  Treasury,  I  might  add,  sort 
of  apologized  for  its  statement.  It  ar- 
gued that  what  was  in  the  bill  on  new 
products  was  not  the  best,  but  you  had 
to  sacrifice  that  because  we  needed 
something  else.  But  the  most  credible 
witness,  I  would  suggest,  is,  with  all 
due  respect  to  other  witnesses,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
There  is  no  specific  turf  he  is  trying  to 
guard.  In  fact,  he  does  not  want  juris- 
diction in  some  of  these  areas. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  get  an  objective 
view,  then  listen,  if  you  will,  to  the 
statements  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  about  this  matter,  and  I 
think  you  will  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion I  have  and  others  have,  that  we 
need  to  do  better  than  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  title  3. 

Title  3  in  S.  207,  as  Introduced,  ad- 
dressed other  concerns  relating  to  the 
split  jurisdiction  over  stocks  and  stock 
index  futures.  In  testimony  before  the 
Banking  Committee,  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Brady  warned,  and  I  quote  him: 

with  our  current  system,  it  is  simply  too 
easy  for  intermarket  abuses  to  slip  througrh 
the  cracks  because  of  the  dispersion  of  re^- 
latory  responsibility. 

SEC  Chairman  Breeden  said,  and  I 
will  quote  him: 

Both  agencies,  the  SEX;  and  the  CFTC,  only 
see  one-half  of  what  is  in  fact  a  coordinated 
trade  that  be^ns  in  one  market  and  ends  in 
the  other. 

These  officials,  Mr.  President,  there- 
fore urged  consolidated  jurisdiction 
over  stocks  and  stock  index  futures  in 
order  to  police  the  market  for  fraud 
and  manipulation.  Both  Treasury  and 
the  SEC  also  have  said,  that,  "circuit 
breakers"  for  the  stocks  and  futures 
markets  are  not  coordinated,  and  that 
major  problems  remain  in  the  clear- 


ance and  settlement  area  that  would 
have  been  better  addressed  by  a  single 
regulator  over  stocks  and  stock  index 
futures. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  had  hoi)ed 
that  the  President's  Working  Group  on 
Financial  Markets  could  resolve  these 
key  issues  as  a  group  without  the  need 
for  new  legislation. 

However,  it  is  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  while  many  issues  have  been  re- 
solved in  a  collegial  manner  by  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  a  number  of  major  is- 
sues apparently  cannot  be  resolved  in 
that  maimer,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
here. 

Following  the  release  of  the  Brady 
report  on  the  October  1987  market 
crash,  and  the  other  reports  on  that 
event,  the  vast  majority  of  studies,  as 
well  as  the  market  regulators  and  pri- 
vate market  participants,  agreed  with 
the  fimdamental  premise  of  the  Brady 
task  force  that  stocks,  options,  and 
stock  index  futures  really  constitute 
one  single  market.  In  my  view,  that 
conclusion  was  simple  and  unrefutable. 

In  addition  it  was  and  remains  clear 
that  regulatory  oversight  over  that  one 
market  remains  fragmented  among 
regulators  with  different  statutory 
missions. 

The  original  compromise  proposal 
did  not  solve  this  problem  entirely.  But 
it  did  set  forth  directives  to  the  SEC 
and  the  CFTC  to  coordinate  on  key 
intermarket  issues  and  to  report  to 
Congress  on  their  efforts.  That  part  of 
title  3  was  removed  from  the  bill  alto- 
gether. We  were  told  that  the  reason  it 
was  dropped  was  that  it  was  duplica- 
tive of  directives  contained  in  S.  648, 
the  Market  Reform  Act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year. 

In  fact,  the  directives  of  the  original 
compromise  were  much  broader  than 
those  in  S.  648.  I  know  that  Senator 
WiRTH  ¥^11  discuss  these  differences  in 
some  detail  when  he  offers  his  amend- 
ment which  would  restore  the 
intermarket  coordination  language  of 
the  original  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  frus- 
tration of  those  who  have  worked  so 
hard  on  futures  market  reform,  and 
who  would  like  to  see  the  bill  voted  up 
or  down  today.  I  respect  that.  However, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  issues 
raised  by  title  3,  I  believe  that  Sen- 
ators RiEGLE,  Bond,  Wirth,  and  others 
have  raised  legitimate  concerns  about 
this  legislation,  concerns  that  were  un- 
derscored in  the  testimony  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  before  the 
Banking  Committee  24  hours  ago. 

Senators  Bond  and  Wirth  have  devel- 
oped language  which  would  address 
these  issues  in  a  different  manner,  and 
I  will  have  some  more  to  say  on  the 
Wirth-Bond  amendment  at  a  later 
time. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  num- 
ber of  letters  that  I  received  on  S.  207 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  While  I 


understand  that  changes  reflected  in 
the  managers'  amendment  address 
some  of  the  major  concerns  in  the 
swaps  area,  I  believe  the  letters  will 
help  our  colleagues  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  the  market  for  hybrid  secu- 
rities, as  well  as  swaps. 

These  letters  will  give  Members  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  at 
stake  in  this  debate.  We  are  not  simply 
talking  about  arcane  financial  prod- 
ucts, but  i>roducts  that  are  used  by 
American  corporations  to  raise  capital 
and  to  manage  risk.  These  are,  as  well, 
products  on  the  cutting  edge  of  finan- 
cial innovation,  which  have  made  our 
banks  and  securities  firms  the  most  in- 
novative in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  may 
not  want  to  read  all  of  the  letters,  but 
let  me  recommend  to  those  who  have 
limited  time  the  first  letter  I  will  In- 
clude, which  is  a  letter  Crom  Commis- 
sioner Mary  Schapiro,  of  the  SEC.  Ms. 
Schapiro  is  someone  the  futures  indus- 
try grew  to  know  and  respect,  because 
not  only  is  she  a  Commissioner  of  SBC. 
but  she  served  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
CFTC,  and  later  as  general  counsel  to 
the  Futures  Industry  Association. 

She  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  SEC,  not  only  because  she  had  the 
requisite  intelligence  and  good  judg- 
ment to  serve  in  that  capacity,  but  be- 
cause it  was  believed  she  could  bring  to 
the  SEIC  a  unique  perspective  on  the  fu- 
tures industry,  as  well. 

Her  letter  explained  that  one  clause, 
the  exclusivity  clause,  under  the  cur- 
rent Commodity  Exchange  Act,  has 
been  interpreted  overbroadly,  well  be- 
yond its  original  intent,  and  it  is  the 
source  of  enormous  problems  for  our 
capital  markets. 

Remember  now,  Ms.  Schapiro  has  a 
background  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
CFTC,  served  as  general  counsel  of 
their  association,  and  now  serves  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  SEC.  This  is  a 
person  who  has  been  in  and  worked  in 
both  areas  extensively,  and  she  says, 
and  I  quote  again: 

The  exclusivity  clause,  under  the  Commod- 
ity Exchan«re  Act,  has  been  interpreted  over- 
broadly, well  beyond  its  original  Intent,  and 
it  is  a  source  of  enormous  problems  for  the 
capital  markets. 

She  states  simply,  and  I  go  on  fur- 
ther: 

Whatever  its  merits  for  the  reflation  of 
futures  contracts,  I  believe  that  the  exclusiv- 
ity clause  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  Is 
doing  damage  to  the  capital-raising  ability 
of  U.S.  corporation. 

And  she  goes  on:  I 

Quite  simply,  the  exclusively  clause  de- 
prives U.S.  corporation  of  needed  flexibility 
in  designing  their  capital  instruments  and 
hurts  U.S.  investors,  particularly  retail  in- 
vestors, by  denying  them  the  opportunity  to 
invest  in  the  financial  instruments  of  their 
choice. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  i>er8on 
with  an  ax  to  grind.  It  is  person  who 
understands  broadly  what  is  at  stake 
in  this  debate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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read  her  correspondence  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  words  are  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal, and  the  warning  that  she  gives  us 
need  to  be  heeded.  Commissioner 
Schapiro's  letter  very  clearly  laid  out 
the  original  intent  of  the  exclusivity 
clause  and  the  problems  that  have  been 
created  by  overly  expansive  interpreta- 
tion of  that  clause.  She,  along  with 
many  others,  have  urged  that  hearings 
be  held  on  the  proposals  in  the  title  in 
S.  207. 

In  closing,  I  commend  her  letter  to 
my  colleagues  for  a  closer  reading, 
along  with  others,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
will  ask  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
Rboord,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  that  is  on  the  f^nt  i>ages  of 
our  newspapers.  It  will  not  be  reported, 
I  guarantee  you,  tonight  on  the  nightly 
news.  There  will  be  no  segments  on  60 
Minutes,  or  some  of  the  morning  TV 
programs  about  it.  When  you  start 
talking  about  IP's  and  swaps  and  mar- 
gin requirements  and  stock  index  fu- 
tures and  the  exclusivity  rule,  we  are 
talking  about  a  langauge  that  very  few 
prople  in  public  policy  positions,  par- 
ticularly in  Congress,  understand.  But 
I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  those  who 
raise  capital  in  this  country,  those  who 
take  the  risks  every  day  in  this  coun- 
try, those  who  depend  upon  sound  mar- 
kets, stable  markets,  know  what  we 
are  talking  about  here,  and  they  are 
worried.  They  are  worried  that  we  have 
not  taken  the  time  to  do  the  job  right, 
and  they  say  we  are  putting  our  capital 
markets  in  jeopardy,  and  they  say  that 
we  are  going  to  drive  products  off  our 
shores  at  a  time  when  we  need  to  be 
doing  everything  to  be  more  competi- 
tive in  flnancial  services. 

So  let  us  put  aside  the  turf  battles 
here.  Let  us  try  to  forget,  if  we  will, 
what  the  Chairman  of  the  SEC  might 
like  or  the  Chairman  of  the  CFTC.  Let 
us  do  what  is  important  to  the  i>eople 
who  rely  on  these  markets,  listen  to 
what  they  are  saying,  listen  to  what 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  saying  when  he  is  warning  us 
in  clear,  clear  terms  about  the  steps  we 
are  about  to  take. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  those 
who  have  the  time  will  review  the  cor- 
respondence and  review  the  testimony 
of  yesterday.  If  they  do.  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  support  the  Bond-Wirth 
amendment  as  modified  so  that  we 
might  go  back  at  least  to  approach 
what  we  tried  last  fall,  when  we  could 
have  dealt  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  to  which  I  pre- 
viously referred  be  {Hinted  in  the 
Rkooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord,  as  follows: 
ExcsRFTS  From  thk  S.  307  Comment  Letters 

Cbairman  Alan  Greenspao.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve: 


"Clearl:  r,  these  provisions  of  the  CEA  are 
In  need  <  t  repair  •  •  *  However,  as  I  indi- 
cated prwrlously,  the  approach  taken  by  S. 
207  will  continue  to  preserve  Impediments  to 
lnnovatla»i  In  hybrids  and  risk-manajrement 
products  and  may  well  forestall  develop- 
ments In  swap  markets  that  could  reduce 
systemic  risk." 

"The  50  percent  value  test  embodied  In  the 
bill  Is  arWtrary  *  *  *  and  could  yield  anoma- 
lous results  for  similarly  structured  Instru- 
ments."   I 

"In  thej  case  of  the  swap  markets,  I  am 
concerned  not  only  about  the  potential  ad- 
verse effe(:ts  of  S.  207  on  competition  and  In- 
novation but  also  about  its  potential  to  im- 
pede the  development  of  netting:  arrange- 
ments deigned  to  reduce  counter-party  cred- 
it risks  aiid,  therefore,  systemic  risks  In  the 
financial  markets." 

"The  enactment  of  these  provisions  could 
push  multilateral  nettiner  arrangements  for 
swap  obligations  and  the  swap  markets 
themselvas  offshore." 

"In  ad<Utlon  to  extending  the  coverage  of 
the  act  ti  swap  transactions.  Title  in  also 
suggests  that  the  CFTC  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over' some  depository  Instruments  and 
lending  transactions.  We  do  not  believe  that 
It  is  appropriate  for  banking  activities  of 
federally  regulated  institutions  to  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC." 

"Furthar,  the  bill  could  be  read  to  preclude 
banking  regulators  from  overseeing  banking 
transactions  that  are  exempted  by  the  CFTC, 
a  situation  that  would  be  inadvisable." 

Mary  In  Schapiro,  Commissioner,  Securi- 
ties and  ^change  Commission,  Former  Staff 
Member  oJT  the  CFTC,  Former  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Futures  Industry  Association: 

"The  Blinking  Committee  and  the  CFTC 
have  rightly  recognized  that  the  exclusivity 
provision  I  now  impedes  the  development  of 
useful,  iniovative  financial  products.  Unfor- 
tunately, Ithe  proposed  solution  does  not  ad- 
dress the  problem  and,  indeed,  makes  mat- 
ters worsfl." 

On  the  broposed  50%  value  test  for  hybrid 
instruments: 

"In  reality,  however,  a  50  percent  value 
test  Is  not  a  useful  or  objective  measure  be- 
cause various  arbiters  can  measure  the  value 
of  dlfferertt  parts  of  the  Instrument  in  a  vari- 
ety of  wiys  based  on  different  sets  of  as- 
sumptions." 

"The  chances  that  the  innovators  in  our 
marketplaces  will  risk  the  introduction  of 
new  hybral  instruments  are  very  small.  That 
would  be  a  very  tragic  and  costly  result." 

"Swaps  land  banking  products  have  never 
before  bean  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
CFTC  or  (iependent  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence on  an  exemption  from  the  CFTC  *  •  ♦  i 
do  not  btfleve  that  (the  CFTC's)  expertise 
extends  to  the  swaps  and  banking  industries, 
nor  do  I  Believe  there  is  any  logic  in  doing 
so."  I 

"The  limitations  of  S.  207  on  Index 
Partlcpatlons  (IPs)  lack  any  grounding  at  all 
in  logic  *  r  *•  All  non-grandfatbered  IPs  iwo- 
posed  by  I  any  other  securities  exchanges 
based  upoti  any  other  indices  would  be  pro- 
hibited, "rtie  logic  of  this  escapes  me.  If  it  is 
good  for  the  public  to  be  able  to  trade  an  IP 
on  the  AMEX,  why  not  also  the  PacIHc 
Stock  Exdhange?  " 

"These  i  ire  not  results  driven  by  solid  rea- 
soned pub  ic  policy  but  rather  political  com- 
promise g.  "ounded  In  protectionism.  The  pub- 
lic is  cleatly  the  loser  as  it  Is  deprived  of  the 
ability  to  txade  IPs.' 

'These  provisions,  however  well  men- 
tioned, del  not  achieve  those  purposes  and  in- 
deed will  fiandicap  our  markets  far  into  the 
future.' 
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Richard  C.  Breeden,  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchangei  Commission: 

"The  impa<tt  of  this  legislation  would  di- 
minish the  vitality  and  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  securltias  markets  internationally.  It 
would  also  waaken  their  ability  to  facilitate 
the  raising  of  capital  for  U.S.  businesses  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  *  *  *.  New  products 
would  be  barred  from  heretofore  open  and 
competitive  i^arkets  unless  market  partici- 
pants engaged  in  lengthy  and  expansive  reg- 
ulatory proceedings  to  prove  to  the  CFTC 
that  these  products  should  be  allowed  to 
exist."  I 

"Under  the  language  of  sections  302,  303 
and  304  of  S.  e07  as  marked  up,  for  the  first 
time  in  hlsto^.  trading  in  securities  on  the 
nation's  secu^tles  exchanges  would  depend, 
by  statute,  oi  the  afllrmative  action  of  an 
agency  other  than  the  SEC  *  *  *.  As  a  result, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  SEC  would  be  perma- 
nently reduced,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
SEC's  ability  I  to  apply  a  coherent  system  of 
securities  law^  to  future  developments  in  the 
nation's  capltid  markets." 

"Title  in  of  S.  207  now  represents  no  com- 
promise at  all  •  *  *.  In  the  view  of  the  SEC, 
It  Is  bad  public  policy  to  severely  restrict  the 
flexibility  of  tbanks  and  securities  firms  to 
design  new  Iiistruments  to  serve  the  finan- 
cial needs  oV  businesses  across  the  United 
States  as  would  occur  under  the  provision  of 
S.  207.  I  persokially  believe  that  the  needs  of 
our  markets  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  do- 
mestic protectionism  for  any  group." 

Federal  DeRosit  Insurance  Corjwration,  L. 
William  Seidrijian,  Chairman: 

"*  •  •  we  h»ve  reservations  regarding  por- 
tions of  S.  207  as  reported.  Sections  302  and 
303  contain  provisions  which  affect  institu- 
tions insured  ^y  the  FDIC.  These  provisions 
generally  woiild  allow  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  (CFTC)  to  regu- 
late under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  cer- 
tain financial  hybrid  products,  including  cer- 
tain swap  agreements,  deposit  accounts,  and 
hybrid  Instruments." 

"We  are  co»cemed  that  S.  207  as  reported 
would  Impose  an  additional  layer  of  federal 
regulation  and  supervision  on  depository  In- 
stitutions. W^  are  also  concerned  that  this 
additional  layer  of  regulation  could  Increase 
the  cost  of  developing  new  banking  products 
and  services  a^nd  stifle  innovation  in  the  In- 
dustry." I 

"As  a  consequence  of  our  concerns,  we  sup- 
port (Bond/wfrth)  proposed  amendments  to 
S.  207.  Under  your  proposal,  there  is  a  simple 
exemption  fo^  deposits  Issued  by  federally 
insured  depository  institutions  and  certain 
forelgrn  banks  regulated  under  federal  law. 
This  statutor^r  exemption  will  provide  cer- 
tainty, eliminate  any  confusion,  and  reduce 
an  unnecessary  layer  of  federal  regulation. 
The  FDIC  is  leased  to  endorse  (BondAVlrth) 
amendments.'! 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Robert  B. 
Serine,  Acting  Clhlef  Counsel: 

"Our  concertis  with  the  Exemption  Provi- 
sions of  the  bill  center  on  the  belief  that 
Bank  Contracis  are  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  thelCFTC.  Primarily,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  l|he  exemption  authority  may 
Imply  that  the  CFTC  has  regulatory  author- 
ity over  Bank  Contracts.  We  believe  this 
would  create  Confusion  as  to  the  regulatory 
scheme  applicable  to  Bank  Contracts,  result- 
ing from  the  creation  of  the  presumption 
that  the  CFTC  could  regulate  such  Instru- 
ments, althou  rh  It  would  not  expressly  have 
this  power." 

"Any  actloq  which  would  Inject  the  CFTC 
Into  the  regulation  of  Bank  Contracts  would 
be  nonproductive  since  banks  are  currently 
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subject  to  aubetantial  regrulation  .  .  .  flnan- 
clal  markets  ml^bt  be  uncertain  as  to  the 
regulatory  scheme  to  which  these  instru- 
ments would  be  subject  *  *  •  This  result 
could  substantially  inhibit  incentives  for  the 
development  of  creative  bank  products." 

"Moreover,  involvement  of  the  CFTC  in 
the  regulation  of  Bank  Contracts  might  in- 
hibit their  development,  along  with  the  po- 
tential benefits  they  bring  to  financial  insti- 
tutions and  the  public  *  •  •  it  will  be  impor- 
tant to  ensure  that  regulatory  authority  is 
allocated  in  a  manner  that  does  not  result  in 
unwarranted  overlapping  regulation,  which 
could  cause  needless  disruption  of  healthy 
markets  and  stifle  Innovation." 

Daniel  L.  Ooelzer,  Edward  F.  Greene,  Har- 
vey L.  Pitt,  Three  Former  General  Counsels 
of  the  SEC: 

"Title  in  should  not  be  enacted  in  its 
present  form  •  *  *  these  provisions  (regard- 
ing hybrid  and  new  products)  represent  an 
ill-advised  continuation  of  the  very  same  ad- 
hoc  approach  utilized  in  the  past  that  has 
made  the  resolution  of  the  regulatory  frag- 
mentation so  intractable  in  the  first  in- 
stance." 

"Because  current  law  does  not  comprehend 
these  hybrid  instruments,  and  the  many 
forms  of  instruments  that  surely  will  evolve 
in  our  fin&ncial  markets  over  the  coming 
years,  the  important  task  of  setting  policy 
initiatives  for  our  financial  markets  has 
been  relegated  to  the  judiciary,  the  branch  of 
government  most  ill-equipped  to  fashion  a 
regulatory  framework  for  the  future  •  *  • 
the  current  state  of  law,  therefore  discour- 
age innovative  new  flnancial  products,  given 
the  high  cost  of  litigation  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  outcome  of  such  squabbles." 

"•  *  *  Title  lU  would  impose  on  issuers,  fi- 
nancial markets  and  market  participants  an 
arbitrary  fifty  i>ercent  value  test  •  •  *.  Title 
in  applies  this  same  arbitrary  treatment  to 
index  participations  •  *  *." 

"*  *  *  the  fact  that  any  new  product  is  re- 
quired to  go  through  an  approval  process  be- 
fore it  could  come  to  the  market  means  that 
the  Euromarket,  and  other  international 
markets  will  continue  to  develop  products 
for  issuers,  many  of  which  will  not  be  offered 
or  sold  in  the  United  States  •  •  *." 

"*  •  •  the  CFTC  will  decide  what  new  in- 
struments may  be  sold  in  the  securities  mar- 
kets, and  the  CFTC  may  be  under  pressure 
for  competitive  reasons  to  limit  the  number 
of  products  which  may  be  sold  and  traded 
other  than  on  an  commodities  exchange  *  *  • 
thus  we  will  see  in  the  United  States  only 
those  instruments  where  the  value  of  the  op- 
tion and  future  component  is  less  than  50% 
as  determined  by  the  CFTC.  The  rest  of  the 
world— but  the  United  States— will  see  what- 
ever instruments  investors  find  attractive." 

"♦  *  *  we  urge  the  Congress  to  reject  Title 
in  to  S.  a07  aa  presently  drafted,  and  to 
amend  the  CEA  to  remove  the  rigid  barriers, 
unforeseen  and  unintended,  that  have  arisen 
to  impede  the  development  of  new  and  useful 
products  that  further  legitimate  business 
purposes  and  diminish  the  global  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States." 

Goldman,  Sachs  and  Co.,  Robert  E.  Rubin, 
Partner: 

"S.  a07  will  continue  to  deny  U.S.  investors 
access  to  the  risk  management  and  other 
benefits  that  How  from  purchases  of  such  se- 
curities. Issuers  also  will  continue  to  be  de- 
nied full  access  to  the  U.S.  capital  markets." 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  Joshua  D. 
Cohn.  First  Vice  President  and  Counsel: 

"S.  a07  would  create  regulatory  ambiguity 
for  U.S.  businesses  that  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess on  constant  Innovation  in  globally  com- 
petitive markets." 


"S.  207,  as  reported,  would  cast  a  signifi- 
cant shadow  on  the  legality  of  the  existing 
swap  market.  Concerns  that  business  would 
move  offshore  as  a  result  of  these  proposals 
are  certainly  well  founded.  Additionally  the 
range  of  products  available  to  domestic  users 
would  be  diminished." 

"It  is  our  hope  that  S.  207  generally  will  be 
subject  *  •  *  to  such  revision  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  avoid  both  unnecessary  overlaps  of 
regulatory  authority  and  the  chilling  ambi- 
guity and  confusion  that  may  result  if  prod- 
ucts beyond  the  scope  of  the  conunodlty 
markets  are  viewed  through  a  regulatory 
looking  glass  designed  for  the  commodity 
markets." 

Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  Howard  L. 
Clark,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  CEO: 

"(C)ertain  provision  of  Title  m  are  likely 
to  produce  a  number  of  undesirable  con- 
sequences for  the  United  States  financial 
markets,  in  particular  the  swaps  and  hybrid 
securities  markets  *  •  *  the  effect  of  such 
provisions  will  be  to  diminish  the  competi- 
tiveness of  important  segments  of  our  do- 
mestic financial  markets,  deter  financial 
product  development  and  Innovation,  re- 
strict capital  formation  opportunities  and 
eliminate  opportunities  to  reduce  risk  expo- 
sure to  interest  rate,  currency,  equity  price 
and  commodity  price  risk,  with  providing 
significant  countervailing  benefits." 

"The  tangible  and  unique  qualities  of  the 
domestic  swap  market,  and  the  related  bene- 
fits we  see  the  market  continuing  to  create — 
in  product  innovation,  risk  management  and 
capital  formation — would  in  our  view  be  seri- 
ously jeopardised  under  the  current  version 
of  S.  207  •  *  •  Title  m  would  •  •  •  substan- 
tially reduce  future  swap  activity  involving 
United  States  counterparties  and  cast  sig- 
nificant doubt  on  the  legal  status  of  existing 
swap  transactions  involving  such  parties.  A 
substantial  volume  of  swap  activity  will 
quickly  migrate  to  foreign  markets  in  which 
our  domestic  firms  have  excelled,  without 
any  discernible  regulatory  remedy  or  pros- 
pect of  immediate  retrieval." 

CS  First  Boston,  John  M.  Hennessy,  Presi- 
dent and  CEO: 

"We  believe  the  language  of  S.  207  as  re- 
ported to  be  ambiguous  and  subjective, 
which  could  cause  substantial  uncertainty  in 
the  market." 

"The  current  structure  of  S.  207  would  im- 
pact negatively  on  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
firms  in  the  world-wide  swap  market  by  cre- 
ating subjective  standards  which  are  ill  de- 
fined and  misunderstood,  thereby  driving 
more  swap  transactions  into  overseas  mar- 
kets." 

American  Bankers  Association,  Edward 
YingUng,  Executive  Director: 

"In  our  view,  no  need  exists  for  the  CFTC 
to  regulate  certain  types  of  swap  agree- 
ments, deposit  accounts  and  hybrid  instru- 
ments since  they  are  either  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  federal  and  state  banking  authori- 
ties or  do  not  have  sufficient  Indicia  of  futu- 
rity to  require  CFTC  regulation." 

"Given  this  potential  for  expensive  and  du- 
plicative regulation  by  the  CFTC  of  these  de- 
posit instruments,  banking  institutions  will 
be  reluctant  to  develop  new  and  innovative 
products  to  suit  the  financial  needs  of  their 
customers." 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Inc.,  Bruce  E.  Thomp- 
son, Vice  President: 

"Merrill  Lynch  has  serious  concerns  that 
S.  207  in  its  present  form  will  have  adverse 
consequences  on  the  U.S.  markets  for  hybrid 
securities  and  swap  transactions  which  could 
inhibit  the  orderly  development  of  these 
markets  without  commensurate  gain  in  In- 
vestor protection  or  systemic  stability." 


"The  purpooes  of  any  amendment  to  the 
CEA  relating  to  swaps  should  be  to  provide 
certainty  to  market  participants  regarding 
the  legal  status  of  swap  transactions  In  the 
U.S.,  as  well  as  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
innovative  techniques  employed  in  the  swap 
market  to  hedge  risk  and  provide  financing, 
and  to  mitigate  counterparty  risk  resulting 
trom  a  large  and  growing  market." 

"The  legal  uncertainties  and  restrictions 
on  Innovation  resulting  trom  these  provi- 
sions (in  8.  207)  are  likely  to  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  continued  development  of  the 
market  in  the  United  States.  Failure  to  ad- 
dress these  uncertainties  could  result  in  the 
limitotion  on  the  availability  of  swap  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States,  without  a  similar 
restriction  in  offshore  markets,  reducing  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  markets  and  the  fl- 
nancial stability  of  users  of  these  instru- 
ments in  the  United  States." 

Securities  Industry  Association,  Oedale  B. 
Horowitz.  Chairman: 

"Any  legislation  affecting  swaps  and/or  hy- 
brid i>roduct8  should  enhance  the  capital 
raising  process  by  reducing  uncertainty,  en- 
couraging farther  innovation  and  preserving 
the  efficiency  and  International  competitive- 
ness of  these  iHX>ducta  and  markets.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  believe  that  the  provisions 
coneming  swap  and  hybrids  of  S.  207  as  re- 
ported will  in  fact  undermine  these  very  ob- 
jectives that  we  believe  are  so  critically  Im- 
portant." 

"The  new  section  of  the  bill  (that  deals 
with  swape)  lacks  clarity  and  objectivity  re- 
quired to  enable  U.S.  participants  to  conduct 
swape  business  In  the  United  States  and  to 
compete  in  the  international  marketplace.  * 
*  •  It  will  also  hurt  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  firms  by  making  them  unattractive 
counterparties  for  the  many  participants, 
particularly  non-U.S.  banks  and  securities 
Arms,  who  will  be  reluctant  to  provide  any 
such  certification  as  to  their  subjective  in- 
tent." 

"The  overall  effect  of  S.  207  as  reported  is 
that  it  creates  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Swape  participants  will  be  inclined  to  do 
business  outside  the  U.S.  *  •  *." 

"The  hybrid  and  exclusivity  portions  of  8. 
207  as  reported  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  ability  of  American  capital  Markets  to 
compete  in  the  future." 

"The  current  language  seems  designed  to 
move  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  re- 
stricting innovation  and  competition  in  a  se- 
ries of  existing  and  future  products." 

Freddie  Mac.  Maud  Mater,  Senior  Vice 
President  and  Secretary: 

"*  *  *  the  bill  could  potentially  harm  the 
continued  development  of  swap  markets." 

"Interest  rate  and  currency  swape  are 
tools  that  we  contemplate  employing  in 
order  to  manage  interest  rate  risk.  In  addi- 
tion, Freddie  Mac  recently  has  begun  to  tap 
global  capital  markets  as  a  means  of  broad- 
ening the  market  for  mortgage-related  secu- 
rities and  lowering  mortgage  cost  for  Amer- 
ican homebuyers.  The  proposed  legislation 
Increases  uncertainty  as  to  whether  these 
types  of  transactions  are  permitted." 

"The  bill  also  appears  to  inhibit  the  devel- 
opment of  margining  and  clearing  systems 
that  reduce  counterparty  credit  risks  associ- 
ated with  such  transactions." 

"The  treatment  of  so-called  "hybrid  secu- 
rities" also  concerns  us  *  *  *  the  ability  to 
be  innovative  in  creating  new  securities 
could  be  affected,  resulting  in  a  disruption  in 
the  flow  of  affordable  funds  to  the  American 
homebuying  public.  The  uncertainty  relating 
to  hybrid  securities  products  could  delay  or 
prevent  the  creation  of  innovative  security 
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deaigns  which  otherwise  would  benefit  both 
inyestore  and  bomebuyers." 

New  York  Stock  Exch&nge,  William  Don- 
aldson. Chairman: 

"With  regard  to  those  provisions  of  Title 
m  dealing  with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
certain  trading  instruments,  we  believe  that 
the  proposed  legislation  falls  short  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  original  proposals." 

J. P.  Morgan,  Michael  E.  Patterson,  Execu- 
tive President  and  General  Counsel: 

"The  hybrid  Instruments  provisions  of 
Title  in  are  an  attempt  to  address  a  problem 
that  has  recently  severely  impeded  the  de- 
velopment of  new  flnancial  products  in  the 
U.S.  •  •  •  We  believe  Title  m  does  not  go  far 
enough." 

"Contracts  that  compete  with  each  other 
(even  though  their  terms  may  be  different) 
trade  quite  successfully  on  different  ex- 
changes and,  Inm  some  cases,  on  different 
tjrpes  of  exchanges  or  In  the  over  counter 
market:  currency  options  trade  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Exchange,  which  is  regulated  by  the 
SEC  and  in  the  over  the  counter  market, 
while  options  on  currency  futures  trade  on 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange;  the  S&P 
500  futures  and  options  thereon  trade  on  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  while  options 
on  the  S&P  index  trade  on  the  Chicago  Board 
Options  Exchange.  In  each  case,  regardless  of 
the  exchange  and  applicable  regulatory  au- 
thority •  •  *  trades  and  Investors  *  *  •  have 
the  freedom  to  choose  which  contract  and 
which  market  place  best  suits  their  needs." 

"Considering  the  hybrid  nature  of  these  in- 
struments, J.P.  Morgan  believes  that  the 
market  for  such  instruments  Is  best  served 
by  maximum  regulatory  flexibility  and  that 
the  ntarket,  namely,  the  traders  and  inves- 
tors, should  be  allowed  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  forum  for  the  trading  of 
hybrid  instruments.  Logically,  this  means 
that  hybrid  instruments  should  be  allowed  to 
trade  on  securities  exchanges,  futures  ex- 
changes and  the  over  the  counter  market." 

Bankers  Trust  Company.  James  J. 
Baechle,  Executive  Vice  President: 

"The  growth  in  the  use  of  derivative  prod- 
ucts over  the  past  decade  has  been  one  of  the 
most  positive  developments  for  U.S.  and 
world  flnancial  markets.  If  Title  HI  passes  in 
its  current  form,  which  requires  all  innova- 
tions to  be  presented  to  the  CFTC  *  *  *  such 
innovation  of  necessity,  will  be  curtailed." 

"The  exemption  for  other  hybrid  conmiod- 
ity  instruments  in  general  is  based  on  an  ar- 
bitrary (and  in  some  cases  unworkable)  SOV» 
of  value  test  which  creates  uncertainty  and 
inconsistency  because  the  exemption  de- 
pends on  transitory  market  forces.  More- 
over, this  exemption  does  not  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  status  of  the  most  Innovative 
Structures  which  combine  elements  of  sev- 
eral different  options  and  forwards  in  a  sin- 
gle instrument .  .  ." 

"Bankers  Trust  Company  would  favor 
ideally  the  approach  to  derivative  products 
embodied  in  the  1990  Capital  Markets  bill 
which  would  have  excluded  such  products 
ttom  CFTC  jurisdlcUon  altogether." 

Fannie  Mae.  Gary  Perlln.  Senior  Vice 
President: 

"There  is  considerable  confusion  on  how 
these  SO  percent  tests  would  be  conducted  in 
practice,  heightening  chances  for  the  unin- 
tended restraint  of  {Htiduct  innovation. 
While  specific  guidance  could  reduce  this 
confoslon,  any  tests  mandated  in  the  flnal 
version  of  legislation,  or  in  accompanying 
f(«inal  Interpretations  should  be  simple 
enough  to  be  practicable  for  market  partici- 
pants, and  be  consistent  with  market  pricing 
conventions. 
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Sbcurities  and  Exchange 

Commission, 
■  Washington,  DC,  April  5, 1991. 

Hon.  Chhistopher  J.  Dodd. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Securities, 
Dirkxn  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, BC. 

Dear  ^enator  Dodd:  I  am  writing  as  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Elxchange 
Commision  and  former  staff  member  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
("CFTC"!  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Fu- 
tures Industry  Association,  to  express  my 
concemsjwitb  Title  ni  of  S.  207. 1  do  so  sepa- 
rately because  I  would  like  it  to  be  clear 
that  my  concerns  arise  not  out  of  any  issue 
of  Jurisdiction  or  prior  debates  which  have 
been  characterized  as  turf  wars;  rather, 
given  mj  experience  with  both  futures  and 
securitle*  markets,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  I  enress  my  views  on  the  implications 
of  S.  207rfor  the  securities  markets  speclfl- 
cally,  anl  the  capital  markets  In  general. 

At  the  [outset,  let  me  state  that  whatever 
Its  merits  for  the  regulation  of  futures  con- 
tracts, I  {believe  that  the  exclusivity  clause 
of  the  dommodity  Exchange  Act  is  doing 
damage  ^  the  capital-raising  ability  of  US 
corporations.  Quite  simply,  the  exclusivity 
clause  deprives  US  corporations  of  needed 
flexibility  In  designing  their  capital  instru- 
ments, £Ltid  hurts  US  Investors,  particularly 
retail  Intestors,  by  denying  them  the  oppor- 
tunity td  Invest  in  the  financial  Instruments 
of  their  oboice. 

The  effects  of  the  exclusivity  clause  are 
even  more  troubling  because  these  effects 
were  neither  contemplated  nor  intended 
when  thei  exclusivity  clause  was  first  drafted. 
For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
efforts  to  limit  the  Impact  of  the  exclusivity 
clause  ot  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  are 
to  be  ccinmended.  The  exclusivity  clause, 
contained  in  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Com4iission  Act  of  1974,  that  created  the 
CFTC  anfl  Introduced  the  modem  scheme  of 
regulatlop.  was  an  important  provision  with 
two  priirfary  purposes.  The  first  was  to  en- 
sure thai  commodity  futures  contracts  such 
as  silver,  copi>er,  sugar  and  cocoa  traded  on 
exchangei  would  be  regulated  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  ^ther,  already  regulated,  exchange 
traded  futures  such  as  wheat  or  soybeans. 
Prior  to  the  1974  amendments,  a  rather  curi- 
ous situation  had  developed  In  which  a  grow- 
ing numoer  of  nonregulated  futures  contracts 
traded  alongside  of  regulated  futures  con- 
tracts. Congress  sought  to  remedy  this 
anomalotts  situation  by  bringing  exchange- 
traded  futures  under  the  CFTC  umbrella. 

The  sedond  principal  reason  for  enactment 
of  the  exclusivity  provision  was  to  protect 
exchang»-traded  futures  from  Interference 
by  state  regulators  and  the  potentially  ad- 
verse an4  costly  Impact  of  compliance  with 
51  different  regulatory  schemes.  Congress 
recognized  and  repeatedly  reafflrmed  the 
value  of  i  nationally  uniform  body  of  stand- 
ards governing  futures  trading  coupled  with 
state  anttfraud  enforcement. 

Giving  effect  to  these  two  purposes  has 
been  extfemely  important  to  the  successful 
development  of  the  futures  markets.  Pre- 
emption of  state  law.  with  the  very  wise 
carve-ou«  for  state  antifraud  provisions,  has 
likely  saved  the  futures  exchanges,  and  fl- 
nancial intermediaries,  enormous  sums  of 
money,  ta  addition,  the  credibility,  safety 
and  soundness  of  transactions  on  futures  ex- 
changes have  been  promoted  and  enhanced 
by  the  ificlusion  of  all  types  of  exchange- 
traded  fuitures  contracts  under  the  umbrella 
of  federal  regulation.  I  believe  that  the  phe- 
nomenal KTOwth  of  the  U.S.  futures  markets 
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since  enactmfBnt  of  the  1974  law  is  testament 
to  the  salutaly  effect  of  comprehensive  regru- 
latlon.  Indeefl  an  increase  of  nearly  800%  in 
transaction  violume  would  not  have  been  i>os- 
sible  If  institutional  users  did  not  have  con- 
fldence  in  thpse  markets — confldence  that  I 
believed  is  b^m  of  a  belief  that  the  markets 
are  comprehensively  regulated. 

As  the  SEt  savings  clause  demonstrates, 
however,  I  d^  not  believe  that  the  exclusiv- 
ity provision  i  was  intended  or  should  be  used 
to  prevent  securities  products  from  trading 
on  regulated  securities  exchanges  or  to  pre- 
vent instltuttions  from  utilizing  swaps  and 
other  legitittuite  instruments  specifically 
tailored  to  t|eir  needs.  This  Committee  and 
the  CFTC  h^ve  rightly  recognized  that  the 
exclusivity  iM'ovision  now  impedes  the  devel- 
opment of  u^ful,  innovative  flnancial  prod- 
ucts. Unfortsnately,  the  proposed  solution 
does  not  address  the  problem  and,  indeed, 
makes  matters  worse. 

The  basic  [problem  with  the  exclusivity 
clause  in  today's  markets  is  well  recognized: 
it  requires  that  all  instruments  (even  securi- 
ties) with  elaments  of  futurity  be  treated  as 
futures  contacts  and  therefore  required  to 
be  traded  on  designated  contract  markets  or 
futures  exchanges.  As  Chairman  Greenspan 
has  pointed  Out,  the  potential  for  the  strict 
application  of  this  principle  has  led  to  confu- 
sion in  flnancial  markets  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  {courts,  which  in  turn  has  dis- 
couraged effdrts  to  develop  new  and  innova- 
tive instruments. 

The  50%  value  test  proposed  by  S.  207  seeks 
to  utilize  a  simple,  seemingly  objective  cal- 
culation to  determine  when  an  Instrument  is 
a  security  or  a  future.  In  reality,  however,  a 
50%  value  test  is  not  a  useful  or  objective 
measure  because  various  arbiters  can  meas- 
ure the  valuei  of  different  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment in  a  variety  of  ways  based  on  different 
sets  of  assurnptions.  More  importantly,  cer- 
tain products,  such  as  equity  hybrid  Instru- 
ments, simplir  cannot  be  broken  into  intel- 
lectually dispnct  pieces  that  can  then  be 
valued  separately.  As  a  result,  the  percent- 
age test  effectively  guarantees  that  no  new 
equity  hybrid  product  will  be  able  to  trade. 
Further.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  test  re- 
duces the  rl^  that  there  will  be  litigation 
over  each  n^w  hybrid  product.  Hence,  the 
chilling  effec*  of  the  exclusivity  clause  will 
remain  intaci. 

But.  there  \s  a  further  structural  problem: 
if  a  securities  exchange  trades  a  i>roduct  that 
the  SEC  has  approved  as  a  security  and  that 
exchange  is  bued  on  the  grounds  that  the 
product  has  ^ore  than  50%  of  its  value  de- 
rived from  a  commodity,  a  court  will  not  ac- 
cord the  SBf;  any  deference  for  Its  deter- 
mination becliuse  the  SEX;  will  be  Interpret- 
ing a  commodities  and  not  a  securities  stat- 
ute. Rather,  |the  CFTC  likely  will  be  asked 
for  its  view,  ^nd  the  CFTC  will  be  accorded 
deference.  In  effect,  the  CFTC  replaces  the 
SEC  as  the  s);ency  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine what  la  a  security.  Thus,  the  chances 
that  the  innovators  in  our  marketplaces  will 
risk  the  Introduction  of  new  hybrid  equity 
instruments  are  very  small.  That  would  be  a 
very  tragic  aad  costly  result. 

Rather  that  employing  an  Imprecise  and 
perhape  unworkable  exemptive  test,  I  believe 
the  best  approach  would  be  one  that  permits 
hybrid  flnanolal  Instruments  to  trade  on  ei- 
ther type  of  exchange.  So  long  as  the  mar- 
kets are  regelated,  and  the  public  Is  pro- 
tected, it  is  bird  for  me  to  discern  any  legiti- 
mate reason  pot  to  allow  the  exchanges  and 
the  regulated  over-the-counter  market  to 
fully  develop  new  products  that  meet  the 
needs  of  investors.  Let  the  SEC  approve  hy- 
brid products  for  securities  exchanges  and 
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let  the  CPTC  approve  hybrid  products  for  fu- 
tores  ezch&ng-es,  and  I  believe  we  will  see 
that  the  ingrenuity  and  variety  of  new  instru- 
mente  will  enhance  and  enrich  our  capital 
markets. 

S.  a07  also  has  the  potential  to  dramati- 
cally impact  the  swape  market.  The  same 
fundamental  problem  created  by  the  ezemp- 
tive  authority  for  hybrids  flows  through  the 
ezemptlve  authority  that  S.  207  grants  the 
CFTC  in  dealing  with  the  swaps  markets  and 
even  some  banking  products,  such  as  demand 
deposits.  Swape  and  banking  products  have 
never  before  been  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  CPTC  or  dependent  for  their  continued 
existence  on  an  exemption  from  the  CFTC. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  CPTC 
has  tremendous  institutional  experience  reg- 
ulating the  futures  markets  and  in  exercis- 
ing reasoned  and  sound  judgement  over  the 
areas  under  their  existing  authority.  But,  I 
do  not  believe  that  expertise  extends  to  the 
swaiw  or  banking  industries,  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  any  logic  in  doing  so. 

Finally,  the  limitations  of  S.  207  on  Index 
Participations  ("IPs")  lack  any  grounding  at 
all  in  logic.  The  bill  would  deem  all  index 
participations  to  be  futures  and  then  would 
exempt  firom  CFTC  regulation  only  the  eight 
IPs  that  were  approved  or  pending  before  De- 
cember 31,  1991.  There  are  three  fundamental 
problems  with  this:  First,  three  of  the 
"grandfathered"  IPs  are  based  on  the  S&P 
SOD  index.  S&P  has  an  exclusive  licensing 
agreement  for  S&P  500  futures  with  the  Chi- 
cago Mercantile  Exchange.  Thus,  if  an  IP  is 
defined  as  a  future,  an  IP  on  the  S&P  cannot 
trade.  Second,  all  non-grandfathered  IPs  pro- 
posed by  any  other  securities  exchanges  or 
based  upon  any  other  indices  would  be  pro- 
hibited. The  logic  of  this  escapes  me.  If  it  is 
good  for  the  public  to  be  able  to  trade  an  IP 
at  the  AMEX,  why  not  also  at  the  PaclHc 
Stock  Exchange?  If  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  allow  trading  of  an  IP  based  on  a 
grandfathered  index,  such  as  the  NYSE  Com- 
posite, why  isn't  it  equally  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  allow  trading  of  an  IP  on  other  in- 
dexes, such  as  the  Value  Line  Average  or  the 
Nikkei?  Third,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  leg- 
islation would  permit  any  modifications  to 
the  grandfathered  IPs.  These  are  not  results 
driven  by  solid,  reasoned  public  policy  but 
rather  by  political  compromise  grounded  in 
protectionism.  The  public  is  clearly  the  loser 
as  it  is  deprived  of  the  ability  to  trade  IPs. 
I  believe  a  better  result  would  be  to  exempt 
all  index  participations  trom  CFTC  regula- 
tion. 

This  Committee,  the  SEC  and  the  CPTC 
shares  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  main- 
taining the  efficiency,  soundness  and  com- 
petitiveness of  the  US  markets  for  futures 
and  securities.  These  provisions,  however 
well  intentioned,  do  not  achieve  those  pur- 
poses and  indeed  will  handicap  our  markets 
&r  into  the  (\iture.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  the  full  significance  and  potential  im- 
pact of  this  bill  be  understood  before  it  be- 
comes law.  Hearings  should  be  held  to  ana- 
lyze these  issues  and  enable  the  Congress  to 
explore  fUlIy  the  ramifications  of  this  bill. 
Once  done,  I  am  certain  that  we  will  see  that 
some  basic  changes  need  to  be  made  to  Title 
m  in  order  to  best  serve  the  public  interest. 
In  any  event,  the  SEC  stands  ready,  as  al- 
ways, to  work  with  you  to  develop  alter- 
native solutions  to  the  problems  created  by 
the  excloslvity  clause. 
Sincerely. 

Mart  L.  Schapiro. 

CommisaioneT. 


Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Waahington.  DC.  April  15. 1991. 
Hon.  Timothy  E.  Wirth, 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  Smote.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  April  12.  1991,  requesting  my  views  on  two 
proposed  alternatives  to  the  exclusivity  pro- 
visions of  S.  207  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
One  alternative  was  transmitted  by  Chair- 
man Gramm  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Conunittee  by  letter 
dated  April  9.  1991  ("CFTC  Alternative")  and 
the  other  alternative  accompanied  your  let- 
ter to  me  of  April  12.  1991  ("Bond-Wlrth  Al- 
ternative"). 

Under  the  current  api>roach  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
("CEA").  instruments  with  elements  of  futu- 
rity may  be  considered  to  be  futures  con- 
tracts and  therefore  required  to  be  traded  on 
futures  exchanges.  This  approach  has  led  to 
confusion  in  financial  markets  and  Involve- 
ment of  the  courts,  of  which  the  situation  in- 
volving index  participations  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. The  developers  of  new  financial  instru- 
ments— including  risk-shifting  products — are 
responding  to  perceived  economic  needs,  but 
uncertainty  about  the  treatment  of  new  fi- 
nancial instruments  under  the  CEIA  tends  to 
discourage  such  efforts  and  to  give  an  edge 
to  financial  centers  abroad. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  S.  207,  as 
passed  by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  would 
continue  to  preserve  impediments  to  innova- 
tion in  hybrid's  and  risk  management  prod- 
ucts and  would  forest&ll  developments  in 
swap  markets  that  could  reduce  systemic 
risk.  The  exemptive  authority  given  to  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
("CFTC")  under  this  bill  is  narrow  and  in 
some  cases  would  prohibit  the  CFTC  trom 
making  appropriate  exemptions.  The  hearing 
requirement  could  lead  to  a  cumbersome  ex- 
emptive process  which  itself  would  pose  an 
obstacle  to  innovation.  Further,  the  use  of 
regulatory  exemptions,  once  granted,  itself 
creates  uncertainty,  as  they  may  be  revoked 
at  a  future  date. 

In  my  view,  the  approach  taken  by  the 
CFTC  Alternative  generally  addresses  the 
difficulties  created  by  the  exclusivity  provi- 
sions of  the  CEA  more  effectively  than  the 
provisions  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  ver- 
sion. Nevertheless,  it  continues  to  rely  on 
discretionary,  and  potentially  restrictive  ex- 
emptive procedures  for  dealing  with  swaps 
and  bank  deposits  rather  than  the  exclusion- 
ary approach  of  the  Bond-Wirth  Alternative. 
Further,  it  does  not  address  lending  trans- 
actions at  all. 

The  Bnnd-Wlrth  Alternative,  on  the  other 
hand,  excludes  certain  swap  transactions  as 
well  as  certain  deposit  and  lending  trans- 
actions f^m  the  coverage  of  the  CEA  alto- 
gether, thus  avoiding  problems  that  may 
arise  from  a  cumbersome  exemptive  process 
and  the  potential  for  revocation  of  any  ex- 
emptions that  may  be  granted  for  these 
transactions.  It  also  would  provide  the  CFTC 
with  broader  discretionary  authority  to  ex- 
empt any  instrument  if  the  CFTC  determines 
the  exemption  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  The  approach  taken  by  the  Bond- 
Wirth  Alternative  goes  further  than  the 
CPTC  Alternative  to  alleviate  the  difficul- 
ties for  the  financial  markets  created  by  the 
provisions  of  the  CEA,  and  therefore  is  In  our 
judgment  preferable,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  swaps,  bank  deposits  and  lending  in- 
struments.   The    exclusion    approach    also 


would  remove  possible  conflicts  In  regu- 
latory jurisdiction  that  might  arise  trom 
continued  CPTC  jurisdiction  over  swape.  At 
the  same  time,  the  limitations  on  the  exclu- 
sions ensure  that  these  transactions  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  oversight  or  are  limited  to 
sophisticated  investors. 

I  hope  you  find  these  comments  to  be  help- 
ful. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Greenspan. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC,  March  27. 1991. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Rieole,  Jr.. 
Chairman.   Committee  on   Banking.   Houttng. 
and  UrtKm  Affairs.  US.  Senate,  Wathing- 
ton.DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  requesting  my  views  on  Title 
in  of  S.  207.  the  Futures  Trading  Practices 
Act.  as  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Ck)mmittee.  In  that  letter  you  ask 
several  specific  questions  about  the  regula- 
tion of  hybrid  instruments,  including  swaps, 
prescribed  by  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  thoee  matters  on  which  I  believe  I  can  be 
of  most  assistance  to  you  and  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  treatment  of  swaps  and  depot- 
its. 

As  I  have  noted  in  testimony  and  previous 
correspondence  on  these  issues,  various  iirob- 
lems  arise  from  a  basic  itrinciple  underlying 
the  current  approach  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (CEA). 
under  which  instruments  with  elements  of 
futurity  may  be  considered  to  be  futures  con- 
tracts and  therefore  required  to  be  traded  on 
futures  exchanges.  This  approach  has  led  to 
confusion  in  financial  markets  and  involve- 
ment of  the  courts,  of  which  the  situation  in- 
volving index  participations  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. The  developers  of  new  financial  instru- 
ments—including risk-shifting  products— are 
responding  to  perceived  economic  needs,  but 
the  uncertainty  about  the  treatment  of  new 
financial  instruments  in  the  United  States 
under  the  CEA  tends  to  discourage  such  ef- 
forts and  to  give  an  edge  to  financial  centers 
abroad. 

Clearly,  these  provisions  of  the  (TEA  are  in 
need  of  repair,  and  I  commend  the  Senate  for 
seeking  to  make  needed  changes.  However, 
as  I  indicated  previously,  the  approach  taken 
by  S.  207  will  continue  to  preserve  impedi- 
ments to  innovation  in  hybrids  and  risk- 
management  products  and  may  well  forestall 
developments  in  swap  markets  that  could  re- 
duce systemic  risk.  The  SO  percent  value  test 
embodied  in  the  bill  is  arbitrary,  as  well  as 
any  procedure  for  determining  the  value  of 
the  commodity  component  of  a  financial  in- 
strument, and  could  yield  anomalous  results 
for  similarly  structured  instruments.  The  ex- 
emptive authority  given  to  the  (^mmodities 
Futures  Trading  Commission  (CPTC)  under 
this  bill  is  narrow  and  in  some  cases  would 
prohibit  the  O^mmisslon  trom  making  ap- 
propriate exemptions.  The  hearing  require- 
ment could  lead  to  a  cumbersome  ezemptlve 
process  which  Itself  would  pose  an  obstacle 
to  Innovation.  Further,  the  use  of  regulatory 
ezemptions.  once  granted,  itself  creates  un- 
certainty, as  they  may  be  revoked  at  a  fu- 
ture date. 

Instead  of  this  approach,  which  seeks  to 
exempt  certain  hybrids  trom  the  CEA,  it 
would  be  preferable,  as  I  have  noted  pre- 
viously, to  allow  such  instruments  to  trade 
on  markets  selected  by  the  parties.  Thus,  eq- 
uity-related derivative  products  could  trade 
on  either  securities  or  futures  exchanges  and 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions  could 
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offer  commodity  derivative  products  where 
appropriate  prudential  and  investor  protec- 
tion safeguards  are  in  place.  In  this  way, 
owlngr  to  different  customer  bases,  similar 
products  could  evolve  in  ways  that  best  meet 
the  needs  of  those  customers. 

In  the  case  of  the  swap  markets,  I  am  con- 
cerned not  only  about  the  potential  adverse 
effects  of  S.  207  on  competition  and  innova- 
tion but  also  about  its  potential  to  impede 
the  development  of  netting  arrangements  de- 
signed to  reduce  counterparty  credit  risks 
and,  therefore,  systemic  risks  in  the  finan- 
cial markets.  Last  November,  the  Governors 
of  the  central  banks  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
countries  released  a  report  that  concluded 
that  netting  arrangements,  if  properly  de- 
signed, have  the  potential  to  reduce  the  size 
of  credit  and  liquidity  eximsures  incurred  by 
pariJcipanta  in  interbank  and  other  whole- 
sale financial  markets,  including  the  swap 
markets,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  con- 
tainment of  systemic  risk.  However,  the  pro- 
vision of  S.  207  that  limits  the  exemptive  au- 
thority of  the  CFTC  to  swap  agreements  that 
are  "not  designed  to  and  would  not  result  in 
a  trading  market  in  the  swap  agreement" 
could  prevent  the  development  within  the 
United  States  of  multilateral  netting  ar- 
rangements for  swap  obligations.  Other  con- 
ditions of  this  swap  exemption  authority 
may  also  result  in  a  failure  to  exempt  cer- 
tain existing  swap  transactions.  The  enact- 
ment of  these  provisions  could  push  multi- 
lateral netting  arrangements  for  swap  obli- 
gations and  the  swap  markets  themselves 
ofliBhore. 

Proponents  of  the  prohibition  of  multilat- 
eral netting  of  swap  obligations  have  argued 
that  such  a  system  would,  in  effect,  be  a  fu- 
tures exchange  and,  therefore,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  CFTC  regulation.  There  are  impor- 
tant differences,  however,  between  a  tradi- 
tional futures  exchange  and  the  multilateral 
netting  systems  that  have  been  developed  in 
other  financial  markets.  Participation  in 
these  netting  systems  generally  is  limited  to 
commercial  banks  and  other  regulated  finan- 
cial institutions  that  traditionally  have 
taken  an  approach  to  risk  management  that 
Is  fundamentally  different  trom  the  approach 
used  by  futures  exchanges.  In  designing  mul- 
tilateral netUng  systems,  generally  these  in- 
stitutions have  adopted  decentralized  sys- 
tems that  preserve  incentives  for  bilateral 
risk  management  (by  allocating  losses  trom 
a  default  in  the  first  Instance  to  the  original 
counterparties  of  the  defaulting  participant) 
rather  than  adopting  the  centralized  systems 
used  in  the  futures  industry  that  mutualize 
losses  without  regard  to  the  original 
counterparties.  For  such  decentralized  sys- 
tems, the  regulatory  framework  developed 
by  the  CFTC  for  futures  exchanges  seems  in- 
appropriate. The  case  for  CFTC  regulation  is 
further  reduced  if  those  other  systems  are 
■abject  to  regulation  by  another  federal 
agency. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  coverage  of 
the  act  to  swap  transactions.  Title  in  also 
suggests  that  the  CFTC  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  some  depository  instruments  and 
lending  transactions.  We  do  not  believe  that 
It  is  appropriate  for  banking  activities  of 
federally  regulated  institutions  to  be  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC.  Banks  are 
subject  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  federal 
regtilation  designed  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  institutions  and  to  protect  their  cus- 
tomers; there  is  no  need  to  impose  another 
layer  of  regulation  on  their  activities,  espe- 
cially where  that  regulation  Is  designed  to 
meet  concerns  that  are  not  relevant  to  bank- 
lug  activities.  Further,  the  bill  could  be  read 


preclude     banking     regulators      from 

banking  transactions  that  are  ex- 

I  y  the  CFTC,  a  situation  that  would 


to 

overseeing 

empted 

be  inadvisable 

I  hope 
ful. 


^ou  find  these  comments  to  be  help- 

Sii^cerely, 

Alan  Greenspan. 


Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation, 
Washington.  DC.  April  12,  1991. 
Hon.  CmtsTOPHER  S.  Bond, 
Commute  i  on  BaTiking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bond:  The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  is  pleased  to  comment 
on  your  proposed  amendments  to  Title  in  of 
S.  207  as  reported  by  the  Conmilttee  on  Agri- 
culture, Kutritlon,  and  Forestry. 

As  youj  know,  we  have  reservations  regard- 
ing por^ns  of  S.  207  as  reported.  Sections 
302  and  3«3  contain  provisions  which  affect  fi- 
nancial Institutions  insured  by  the  FDIC. 
These  provisions  generally  would  allow  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
(CFTC)  ti)  regulate  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  certain  financial  products,  In- 
cluding OBrtain  swap  agreements,  deposit  ac- 
counts, end  hybrid  instruments.  In  addition, 
section  302  would  allow  the  CFTC  to  exempt 
such  Insyuments  trom  regulation  if  it  deter- 
mined toat  an  exemption  would  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

Banks  Regulated  by  the  FDIC  and  the  other 
federal  binklng  regulators  currently  operate 
under  a  aomprehensive  system  of  federal  and 
state  regulation  designed  to  protect  deposi- 
tors and  lensure  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
Insured  Institutions.  We  are  concerned  that 
S.  207  as  Reported  would  impose  an  additional 
unnecesairy  layer  of  federal  regulation  and 
supervision  on  depository  institutions.  We 
also  are  ooncemed  that  this  additional  layer 
of  regulapon  could  increase  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping new  banking  products  and  services 
and  stifla  innovation  in  the  industry. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  concerns,  we  sup- 
port your  proposed  amendments  to  S.  207. 
Under  yiiur  proposal,  there  is  a  simple  ex- 
emption for  deposits  issued  by  federally  in- 
sured deflDsitory  institutions  and  certain  for- 
eign banlfs  regulated  under  federal  law.  This 
statutory)  exemption  will  provide  certainty, 
eliminate  any  confusion,  and  reduce  an  un- 
necessarj  layer  of  federal  regulation.  The 
FDIC  is  pleased  to  endorse  your  amend- 
ments. 

With  b^st  wishes. 


Sin  «rely. 


L.  William  Seidman, 

Chairman. 


Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Administrator  of  National 
Bai(ks, 

Washington,  DC.  March  21. 1991. 
Hon.  PATkicK  Leahy, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 

and  f  jrestry, 
V.S.  Sena  e,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  B  [r.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  22,  1991  requesting  com- 
ments onj  S.  207,  the  "Futures  Trading  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1991"  (Bill).  Your  letter  directs 
our  attei  tion  to  those  provisions  of  the  Bill 
that  mlrht  affect  financial  institutions 
under  thi  i  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Of- 
fice of  (he  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Since  reofciving  your  letter,  S.  207  underwent 
a  mark->^p  by  the  full  Committee,  and  our 
comments  below  are  based  upon  the  marked- 
up  versia  i. 


April  17,  1991 


Specifically,  section  302  of  the  Bill  would 
amend  sectlc  a  4  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  7  U.S.C  fl  et  seq..  (CEA),  to  add  sub- 
sections (c)  a  nd  (d)  to  provide  the  CFTC  with 
dlscretionarsj  authority  to  exempt  from  the 
CEA  certain  I  agreements  (Exemption  Provi- 
sions). IncluAed  would  be  the  authority  to 
exempt  individually  negotiated  interbank 
contracts,  s^fap  agreements  and  deposits  of- 
fered by  baAks,  either  Individually  or  by 
classes  of  th^se  instruments  (collectively  re- 
ferred to  herein  as  Bank  Contracts),  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing.  The  CFTC 
would  be  reouried  to  find  that  the  grant  of 
an  exemptioa  would  not  be  "contrary  to  the 
public  interest."  In  addition,  the  CFTC 
would  be  autfiorized  to  Impose  conditions  on 
the  grant  of  any  exemption. 

Our  conceims  with  the  Exemption  Provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  center  on  the  belief  that 
Bank  Contracts  are  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  thp  CFTC.  Primarily,  we  are  con- 
cerned thatjthe  exemption  authority  may 
imply  that  tie  CFTC  has  regulatory  author- 
ity over  Ba^k  Contracts.  We  believe  this 
would  create!  confusion  as  to  the  regulatory 
scheme  applicable  to  Bank  Contracts,  result- 
ing from  thi  creation  of  the  presumption 
that  the  CFTC  could  regulate  such  instru- 
ments, although  it  would  not  expressly  have 
this  power,  tn  addition,  we  are  concerned 
that  any  action  which  would  inject  the  CFTC 
into  the  regulation  of  Bank  Contracts  would 
be  nonprodudtive  since  banks  are  currently 
subject  to  sul^tantial  regulation. 

We  expressed  our  position  that  the  CFTC 
has  no  powefl  over  Bank  Contracts  when  the 
CFTC  issued  ]a  proposed  regulation  concern- 
ing hybrid  a«d  related  Instruments  (52  Fed- 
eral Register  47022  (December  11,  1987))  (Pro- 
posed Rule).  Under  the  Proposed  Rule,  the 
CFTC  maintained  it  had  jurisdiction  to  regu- 
late Bank  Contracts  on  the  theory  of  the 
"economic  Equivalence"  of  these  instru- 
ments to  fut^ires  or  options.  We  objected  to 
the  proposed  jrulemaklng,  and  expressed  pol- 
icy concerns  jover  possible  disruption  of  the 
financial  markets  and  the  furnishing  of 
banking  prodlicts  that  are  well-regulated  by 
banking  regulators.  The  CFTC  and  its  staff 
addressed  the  concerns  we  and  other  bank 
regulators  raised  regarding  the  proposed  rule 
and  the  regu])atory  problems  encountered  re- 
garding new  {Inancial  products  that  combine 
elements  of  fixtures  or  options  contracts  with 
debt  or  depository  obligations.  Considerable 
progress  has  'been  made  in  clarifying  regru- 
latory  responsibilities  since  the  publication 
of  the  Proposed  Rule. 

It  is  the  opC's  view  that,  under  existing 
law,  swaps  and  deposits  made  within  the  pur- 
view of  permissible  banking  activities  are 
not  contract4  of  sale  for  future  delivery.  A 
contract  thatj  does  not  cover  potential  future 
delivery  of  a  fcommodity  is  neither  a  futures 
nor  a  forward  contract  under  the  CEIA,  and, 
therefore,  is  f  •  •  side  the  regulatory  scope 
of  the  CFTC. 

By  granting  the  CFTC  exemption  author- 
ity, the  bill  fnight  establish  a  presumption 
that  a  bank'*  individually  negotiated  Bank 
Contracts  ari  contracts  for  sale  for  future 
delivery,  subject  to  regulation  by  the  CFTC. 
Confusion  reading  the  regulatory  status  of 
financial  instruments  could  follow  since  a 
presumption  that  the  CFTC  possessed  regu- 
latory authority,  created  by  implication, 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  CFTC 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  Bank  Con- 
tracts. Thus,  jfinancial  markets  might  be  un- 
certain as  to  the  regulatory  scheme  to  which 
these  instruments  would  be  subject.  If  this 
were  the  cas«,  banks  desiring  to  offer  prod- 
ucts of  this  s<  irt  would  encounter  substantial 
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additional  le^l  costs  In  connection  with  the 
development  of  these  products.  This  result 
could  substantially  inhibit  Incentives  for  the 
development  of  creative  bank  products. 

We  note  that  the  Exemption  Provisions 
could  have  the  effect  of  excluding  Bank  Con- 
tracts trom  the  CEIA,  If  the  CFTC  so  choee. 
However,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  exemp- 
tions granted  by  the  CFTC  would  be  uncondi- 
tional. A  conditional  exemption  could  have 
the  effect  of  subjecting  Bank  Contracts  to 
the  same  additional  layers  of  regulation  to 
which  they  would  be  subject  if  they  were  not 
exempt  firom  the  CRA.. 

Your  letter  mentions  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  should  the  CPTC  ex- 
empt swaps  and  the  other  specified  products 
trom  the  CEA,  such  action  might  result  in 
trading  in  an  environment  lacking  appro- 
priate safeguards,  thus  posing  a  threat  to  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  the  public.  As  indi- 
cated above,  we  believe  that  with  respect  to 
Bank  Contracts,  appropriate  regulatory  au- 
thority already  exists  under  banking  laws. 
Moreover,  involvement  of  the  CFTC  in  the 
regulation  of  Bank  Contracts  might  inhibit 
their  develoiiment,  along  with  the  potential 
benefits  they  bring  to  financial  Institutions 
and  the  public. 

We  recognize  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  CFTC  to  examine  closely  the  regulation 
of  products  with  characteristics  of  options 
and  futures.  Similarly,  the  CFTC  has  recog- 
nized the  legitimacy  of  the  OCC's  super- 
visory responsibility  for,  and  authority  over, 
national  banks.  Because  Bank  Contracts  are 
currently  subject  to  extensive  supervision, 
there  is  no  need  to  subject  banks  to  addi- 
tional layers  of  regulation,  administered  by 
non-bank  regulators.  As  banks  develop  new 
products,  other  than  Bank  Contracts,  with 
characteristics  that  mirror  those  offered  by 
other  financial  market  participants,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  appropriate  to  consider  how 
to  regulate  those  products.  There  must  be 
opportunities  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion. Finally,  it  will  be  important  to  ensure 
that  regulatory  authority  is  allocated  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  result  in  unwarranted 
overlapping  regulation,  which  could  cause 
needless  disruption  of  healthy  markets  and 
stifle  Innovation. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  provide  you  with  our  comments.  Please 
let  me  know  if  I  can  provide  any  additional 
information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  B.  Bering, 
Acting  Chief  Counsel. 

Securitibs  and  Exchange  CoMiaasioN, 

Washington,  DC.  March  12, 1991. 
Hon.  Richard  O.  Darman, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Darman:  Thank  you  for  your 
memorandum,  dated  March  8,  1991,  request- 
ing the  views  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  ("SEC")  on  S.  207,  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Futures  Trading  Prsu;- 
tices  Act  of  1991.  S.  307  addresses  both  the 
issue  of  margins  on  stock  index  futures  and 
the  scope  of  the  so-called  "exclusivity 
clause"  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
("CEA").  We  note  that  the  margin  language 
of  S.  207  is  considerably  weaker  than  either 
the  Administration's  proposed  legislation  of 
last  year  or  the  margin  proposals  contained 
in  the  Intermarket  Coordination  Act  of  1991 
introduced  by  Senator  Leahy  (the  "Com- 
promise Bill").  Nevertheless,  while  we  be- 
lieve that  the  stronger  lang\>age  of  the  Com- 
pronUse  Bill  would  be  preferable,  we  defer 
comment  on  the  margin  iHt>posals. 


For  the  reasons  described  below  we  believe 
that  the  proposed  provisions  concerning  ex- 
clusivity" would  be  extremely  bad  public 
policy,  and  must  either  be  significantly  Im- 
proved or  removed  entirely  trom  the  legisla- 
tion. Unless  modified,  the  proposed  treat- 
ment of  the  "exclusivity"  clause  would  in 
our  view  be  considerably  worse  than  continu- 
ation of  the  status  quo.  Indeed,  by  codifying 
the  most  expansive  definition  of  exclusivity, 
subject  only  to  the  ephemeral  possibility  of 
occasional  exceptions  or  exemptions  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  CFTC,  the  language  of 
the  bill  would  constitute  legislated  domestic 
protectionism.  As  a  result,  most  new  "hy- 
brid" securities  products  would  be  prohibited 
or  driven  offshore.  In  addition,  the  S3  trillion 
index  options  market  would  apparently  be 
transferred  to  CFTC  oversight.  Most  swaps 
business  would  be  driven  to  foreign  markets, 
and  what  remained  in  the  U.S.  would  operate 
under  crippling  conditions.  Even  demand  de- 
posit accounts  at  banks  would  implicitly  be 
regarded  as  subject  to  assertion  of  exclusiv- 
ity—though the  CFTC  would  have  less  dis- 
cretion to  abolish  deposit  products  than 
swaps  or  securities  hybrids. 

As  we  have  previously  testified,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  believes  that 
Increased  competition  and  innovation  within 
the  financial  markets  are  critical  to  future 
economic  growth  and  prosperity.  Wherever 
possible,  our  laws  should  allow  securities  and 
futures  Instruments  to  be  offered  to  inves- 
tors free  of  arcane  and  unnecessary  restric- 
tions. Low  cost  capital  can  be  achieved  by 
minimizing  regulatory  hurdles,  litigation 
and  uncertainly  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  inno- 
vative forms  of  securities  and  f\itures  instru- 
ments. Sadly,  the  so-called  "exclusivity 
clause"  of  the  CEA  currently  restricts  sig- 
nificantly the  offering  of  new  products.  The 
Administration  has  consistently  proposed  to 
eliminate  this  impediment  to  capital  forma- 
tion. Unfortunately,  although  S.  207  purports 
to  further  these  goals,  in  fact — as  currently 
drafted— the  bill  will  stifle  competition  and 
crush  Innovation. 

As  currently  written,  S.  207  codifies  into 
law  the  position  that  all  financial  instru- 
ments that  the  CFTC  determines  to  include 
any  degree  of  "futurity"  must  be  exclusively 
traded  on  futures  exchanges  unless  a  product 
(i)  meets  an  unrealistic  mathematical  test  of 
the  degree  to  which  an  instrument's  "value" 
is  based  on  a  commodity,  or  (11)  receives  a 
written  exemption  from  the  Commodity  EIx- 
change  Act  trom  the  CFTC.  While  the  bill 
provides  the  pretense  of  fairness  through  its 
"50  percent  value"  test,  that  test  is  mislead- 
ing. Since  only  the  CFTC  would  decide  when 
an  instrument's  "value"  is  tied  to  a  com- 
modity, and  since  under  the  CPTC's  existing 
analysis,  new  equity  products  with  charac- 
teristics of  both  futures  and  securities  al- 
ways are  viewed  as  100  percent  futures,  in 
fact  there  will  not  ever  be  any  equity-related 
hybrid  that  the  CFTC  would  concede  meets 
the  requirements  for  the  50  percent  excep- 
tion. In  effect,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  SEC  would  be  denied  the  right  to  define 
what  is  a  security,  and  this  function  will  be 
solely  conferred  on  the  CFTC. 

Under  S.  207.  the  CPTC  would  be  entitled, 
but  not  required,  to  allow  the  trading  or  sale 
of  "any  agreement,  contract  or  transaction 
.  .  .  either  unconditionally  or  upon  stated 
terms  or  conditions  or  for  stated  periods 


■We  tint  saw  the  proposed  luigTU^  last  Wednes- 
day followliv  the  mark-up  of  the  Senate  Agricaltare 
Committee.  No  hearings  have  been  held  on  this  pro- 
posed language,  which  we  believe  could  have  a  serl- 
ooa  and  long-lasting  negative  impact  on  the  nation's 
securities  markets. 


.  .  ."  Exemption  "may"  be  granted  where 
the  CFTC  decides  "that  the  exemption  would 
be  consistent  with  the  public  interest."  Al- 
though the  legislation  appears  to  give  the 
CFTC  wide  exemptive  power,  essentially  all 
financial  products  would  remain  illegal  until 
proven  otherwise.  In  addition.  S.  207  would 
prohibit  the  CFTC  from  granting  an  exemp- 
tion unless  an  applicant  proves  the  existence 
of  at  least  five  factors  "to  the  satisfaction 
or'  the  CFTC. 

The  anticompetitive  intent  of  S.  207  is 
demonstrated  by  an  incredible  provision  that 
requires  a  would-be  competitor  to  dem- 
onstrate that  there  will  not  be  any  "mate- 
rial adverse  effect  •  *  *  on  the  ability  of 

*  *  •  any  contract  market  to  discharge  its 

*  •  •  self-regulatory  duties.*  •  *"  This  ap- 
pears specifically  designed  to  allow  futures 
exchanges  to  veto  any  exemption  for  a  prod- 
uct that  would  compete  with  their  own.  No 
standards  for  the  showing  of  harm  to  one  of 
the  futures  exchanges  are  set  forth  in  the 
language.  Harm  to  the  securities  exchanges 
is  never  measured  or  considered,  though  they 
are  the  source  of  capital  for  much  of  Amer- 
ican business. 

We  believe  that  the  language  of  S.  207 
should  be  revised  to  permit  clearly  and 
unequivocably  the  development  of  innova- 
tive securities  products.  In  order  to  encour- 
age competition  and  innovation,  if  the  SEC 
determines  that  more  than  50%  of  the  fea- 
tures or  characteristics  of  a  iiroduct  are 
those  of  a  security  (even  if  that  product  has 
some  elements  of  a  futures  instrument),  it 
should  be  exempt  by  statute  firom  the  exclu- 
sivity clause.  80  that  the  product  would  be 
eligible  for  trading  in  the  U.S.  securities 
markets.  Similarly,  if  the  CFTC  determines 
that  50%  or  more  of  the  features  or  charac- 
teristics of  a  given  product  are  those  of  a 
commodity  futures  contract,  that  product 
should  be  free  to  trade  on  a  commodity  ex- 
change, even  though  the  product  has  some 
elements  of  a  security.  The  SEC  has  sup- 
ported such  an  approach  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Discussed  below  are  certain  of  our  major 
concerns  with  the  proposal. 

1.  HYBRID  COMMODmr  INSTRUMENTS 

As  currently  drafted,  the  hybrid  commod- 
ity Instrument  exemption  would  chill  the  de- 
velopment and  introduction  of  new  hybrid 
securities  products.  As  drafted,  the  "50% 
value  standard"  depends,  among  other 
things,  upon  (1)  what  options  pricing  model 
is  selected.  (2)  what  volatility  factor  is  as- 
sumed, and  (3)  whether  there  is  a  ready  mar- 
ket by  which  to  compute  the  value  of  the  op- 
tions or  futures  component.  Moreover,  the 
50%  value  standard  is  not  useful  in  analyzing 
Innovative  new  i»t>duct8  such  as  index  par- 
ticipations that  have  characteristics  of  both 
securities  and  commodity  options  or  futures. 
Under  the  analysis  employed  by  the  CFTC  in 
the  past,  such  products  would  always  fail  the 
50%  test,  even  though  their  predominant  fea- 
tures are  those  of  a  security. 

A  more  relevant  test  for  the  statutory  lan- 
guage would  be  whether  50%  or  more  of  the 
"characteristics"  of  an  instrument,  not  its 
"value,"  are  those  of  a  commodity  or  thoee 
of  a  security,  for  an  equity  product,  math»- 
matical  computations  of  "value"  measured 
only  one  limited  aspect  for  determining 
whether  or  not  the  instrument  is  predomi- 
nantly a  security.  Accordingly,  any  "50  per- 
cent test"  should  be  based  on  all  "character- 
istics" of  the  instrument,  not  simply  one  of 
many  characteristics. 

More  broadly,  we  believe  that  any  5<V50 
test  for  allowing  trading  rights  should  pro- 
vide that  an  Instrument  could  be  traded  in 
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the  aecurlties  markets  if  "the  Instrument  is 
determined  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Craiunission  to  have  at  least  SO  percent  of  its 
'Talae  or  characteristics  derived  from  ele- 
ments of  a  security  as  defined  under  Section 
3(aX10)  of  the  Securities  Exchangre  Act  of 
19M  or  Section  2(1)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933." 

3.  KXElfFTIONB  FOR  IKDEX  PARTICIPATIONS 

The  exemption  for  Index  Participations 
("IPb")  exempts  only  IPs  that  were  approved 
for  trading  prior  to  April  11,  1969,  or  pending 
such  approval  on  or  before  December  31,  1990. 
This  iirovision  simply  creates  an  exemption 
for  six  IPs.  All  future  IPs  proposed  by  any  of 
the  nation's  securities  exchanges  or  by  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers 
("NASD")  for  NASDAQ  trading  would  be  for- 
bidden, as  would  any  successor  products  to 
the  existing  six  IPs. 

This  anti-competitive  restriction  would 
lead  to  ludicrous  results.  For  example,  under 
the  terms  of  this  provision,  only  four  securi- 
ties exchanges  would  trade  IPs,  as  only  those 
exchanges  had  proposals  to  trade  IPs  in- 
cluded in  the  SEC'8  April  11,  1969  order  or 
pending  before  the  SEC  by  December  31,  1990. 
All  other  securities  exchanges,  including  the 
Boston  Stock  Ebcchange,  Pacific  Stock  Ex- 
change. Midwest  Stock  Exchange,  and  Cin- 
cinnati Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  the 
NASD  would  be  precluded  trom  ever  trading 
IPs.  It  would  be  equally  ludicrous  to  allow 
IPs  on  the  Standard  St  Poor's  SOD  Index,  be- 
cause it  bad  been  approved  by  the  SEC,  but 
not  on  other  stock  Indexes  that  the  SEXi: 
would  also  approve,  such  as  the  Value  Line 
Index  or  indexes  on  foreign  stock  markets. 
such  as  on  the  Japanese  or  British  markets. 
Nonetheless,  this  is  the  utterly  unjustifiable 
result  of  the  express  terms  of  this  bill.  More- 
over, the  bill  would  treese  in  place  all  speci- 
fications of  IPs,  so  that  no  useful  refine- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, previous  IPs  provided  for  quarterly 
pass-through  of  dividends  to  the  holders  of 
IPs,  but  the  bill  would  prevent  an  exchange 
ttom  proposing  a  monthly  pass-through  of 
dividends.  We  see  absolutely  no  reason  for 
such  extreme  limitations  other  than  pure  do- 
mestic protectionism. 

To  ameliorate  these  concerns,  the  bill's 
version  of  Section  4c(f)  of  the  CEA  should 
provide  that  any  IP  approved  by  the  SEC 
would  be  exempt  from  the  CEA.»  This  would 
be  entirely  consistent  with  the  bill's  intent 
of  letting  this  useful  and  innovative  product, 
which  tiad  volume  of  over  70  millions  IPs  be- 
fore it  was  abolished  from  the  market  by 
litigation,  freely  trade  on  a  securities  mar- 
ket. In  addition,  the  section  should  specifi- 
cally state  that  IPs  are  not  considered  fu- 
tures. 

3.  IMPACT  ON  SEC  JURISDICTION 

Rather  than  simply  resolving  the  existing 
uncertainty  over  the  legal  status  of  new 
products,  the  proposal  raises  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Commission's  current 
authority  under  the  federal  securities  laws. 
Indeed,  the  bill  may  be  read  to  give  the 
CFTC  Jurisdiction  over  stock  index  options, 
other  stock  index  products,  and,  perhaps,  op- 
tions on  individual  securities.  This  would 
represent  a  massive  transfer  of  the  SEC's  ex- 
isting Jurisdiction— that  in  some  cases  we 
have  exercised  since  1994.  Trading  in  index 
options  alone  last  year  aggregated  S2.9  tril- 
lion, yet  this  activity  on  the  C^cago  Board 
Options  Exchange.  American  Stock  Ex- 
change. New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Phlladel- 


*T1Ua  would  to  sccompUahed  by  ending  Section 
4e<0(3)  aAer  the  word  "Commlaalon". 


phla  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Pacific  Stock 
Exchange  would  quite  possibly  become  un- 
lawful under  the  language  of  the  bill.  Aside 
from  its  regulatory  Implications,  this  would 
require  Significant  sta^ng  and  budgetary  in- 
creases for  the  CFTC.  an  agency  that  does 
not  offset  its  costs  by  fees  as  does  the  SEC. 

SectioB  4c(g)(B)  would  give  the  CFTC  Juris- 
diction qver  any  transaction  "in  or  involving 
a  coRmi6dity"  not  exempted  under  the  bill. 
Since  a  {'commodity"  includes  all  goods  and 
services  j  in  the  world  except  onions,  this 
would  aopear  to  cover  any  products  "involv- 
ing" stock  indexes.  Depending  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  term  "Involving."  it  could 
also  enOomiMss  options  on  the  individual 
stocks  comprising  those  indexes,  or  even  the 
underlying  securities  themselves.  Although 
the  securities  laws  currently  contain  a  provi- 
sion explicitly  giving  the  Commission  Juris- 
diction 4ver  options,  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posal w(^uld  be  enacted  subsequently  could 
raise  qutstions  about  the  continued  validity 
of  the  ^lier  provision.  Such  a  result  is 
clearly  ajt  odds  with  any  responsible  effort  to 
clarify  the  scope  of  the  CPTC's  exclusive  Ju- 
risdlctiot,  and  Section  4c(g)(B)  should  be  de- 
leted frofn  the  proposal  in  its  entirety. 

Under  Ithe  Administration's  bill,  S.  2814, 
the  philpsophy  was  to  permit  competition 
and  innovation  wherever  possible.  The  cur- 
rent language  is  designed  to  do  exactly  the 
opposite  by  restricting  innovation  and  com- 
petition ,in  virtually  every  imaginable  case. 
We  woulll  strongly  support  a  true  S0%  test:  if 
the  SEC  finds  a  product  50%  or  more  a  secu- 
rity, it  could  be  traded  on  a  securities  ex- 
change, if  the  CFTC  finds  a  product  S0%  a  fu- 
ture, it  iould  be  traded  on  a  commodity  ex- 
change. If  both  agencies  made  such  a  finding, 
the  prodticts  could  trade  on  both  types  of  ex- 
changes.! Long  and  exiwnsive  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings would  not  be  necessary  and  com- 
petition would  be  maximized.  We  believe 
that  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Presidei^'s  express  position  on  S.  2814.  as 
well  as  his  longstanding  commitment  to 
minimis  i.  not  maximize,  regulatory  restric- 
tions on  x>mpetition. 

4.  IMPACT  ON  SWAPS 

S.  207  also  sets  out  narrow  exception  and 
exemptlte  provisions  for  swap  contracts 
which  would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
that  mayket.  While  the  exclusion  may  l>e  in- 
tended a>  provide  certainty,  its  limitations 
dramatioally  undermine  its  effectiveness. 
Specifically,  the  exclusion  requires  that  any 
person  ettering  into  a  swap  agreement  do  so 
only  to  hedge  or  manage  a  business-related 
price  risK.  This  requirement  ignores  the  na- 
ture of  oie  market  and  makes  the  exclusion 
unavailaple  to  banks  and  other  swap  dealers. 
The  exefiptive  provision  is  equally  ineffec- 
tive bectuse  it  gives  the  CFTC  complete  dis- 
cretion to  grant  no  exemptions  at  all.  More- 
over, th^  substantive  requirements  for  any 
exemption  are  extremely  restrictive,  limit- 
ing 8wa(B  to  institutional  participations  and 
where  tQe  creditworthiness  of  each  party  to 
the  swai)  agreement  would  be  a  material 
term  of  jthe  negotiation  of  the  swap  agree- 
ment. Fnally,  any  efforts  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency land  liquidity  of  the  swap  market 
through  [developing  a  trading  market  would 
destroy  Ihe  exemption.  The  inevitable  result 
of  thesei  provisions  will  be  to  drive  most 
swaps  offshore  and  to  hamper  severely  the 
operatioii  of  any  market  remaining  in  the 
U.S. 
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The  specillc  statutory  language  changes 
we  propose  are  included  in  Exhibit  A.  with 
additions  an^  deletions  [bracketed]. 
Sincerqly. 

Richard  C.  Breeden, 

Chairman. 

ExmBITA 
SEC  MS.  BYBilD  COMMODITV  XNSTKUMENTB. 

Section  4c  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsecbon  (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4c(gl  "(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  Idw,  [n]othing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applica- 
ble to  any  transaction  which  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  that  the  instrument  has 
elements  of  a  commodity  option,  less  than 
50%  of  its  characteristics  are  those  of  a  commod- 
ity option,  or  the  instrument  derives  less  than 
50  percent  of:  its  value  at  the  date  of  issuance 
trom  the  val^e  of  the  commodity  option,  and 

"(2)  to  thei  extent  that  an  instrument  has 
elements  of  t.  contract  of  sale  of  a  conunod- 
ity  for  fUtu^  delivery,  less  than  50%  of  its 
characteristics  are  those  of  a  contract  of  sale  of 
a  commodity  for  future  delivery,  or  at  the  date 
of  issuance  ^t  is  expected  that  less  than  SO 
percent  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  in- 
strument or  its  performance  will  be  due  to 
movement  id  the  price  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities  specified  in  the  instrument  or 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  trans- 
action pursuant  to  wiiich  the  instrument  was 
issued,  or       \ 

"(3)  the  instrument  is  determined  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  to  have  at  least 
50%  of  its  value  derived  from  or  50%  of  its  char- 
acteristics attributable  to  the  elements  of  a  secu- 
rity, as  defingfi  under  Section  3(a)(10)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  Section  2(1)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  or  a  group  of  index  of 
securities;  provided  that  this  clause  (3)  shall  not 
apply  to  tran$actions  conducted  on  a  designated 
contract  marHet  involving  contracts  of  sale  of  a 
commodity  /o  j  future  delivery  (or  options  there- 
on) or  accourtts  and  agreements  related  to  such 
transactions. 

["(B)  Any  transaction  in  or  involving  a 
commodity  i^egulated  under  this  Act  not  ex- 
cluded by  paragraph  (A)  above  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  regulfitlon  by  the  Commission  under 
sections  2(a)(1),  4,  4c  or  19  of  this  Act."l 
SEC.  904.  INDK  PARTICIPATIONS. 

(a)  Section  4c(f)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  ft  use  6c(f))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:    J 

"(fXD  Notklng  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  govern  oriln  any  way  be  applicable  to  any 
transaction  (n  an  option  on  foreign  currency 
traded  on  a  Rational  securities  exchange. 

"(2)  Notliiilg  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
govern  or  Iq  any  way  be  applicable  to  any 
contract  traced  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change or  qihted  through  an  automated  inter- 
dealer  quotaW>n  system  operated  by  a  securities 
self-regulatory  organization  whereby  any 
party  to  tha  contract  acquires  any  interest 
in  a  stock  iddex  participation  unit  approved 
for  trading  iy  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  such  stock  index  participa- 
tion unit  shall  not  be  a  contract  of  sale  of  a 
commodity  fot  future  delivery,  (by  order  dated 
April  11.  198S^  or  pending  such  approval  on  or 
prior  to  December  31.  1990.] 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  uUlize  its  exist- 
ing authority  under  this  Act  to  facilitate  the 
registration  of  any  person  who  is  a  'person 
associated  wfth  a  broker  or  dealer'  or  'asso- 
ciated persoi  of  a  broker  or  dealer.'  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  section  3(a)(18)  of  the 
Securities  Bizchange  Act  of  1934,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  marketing  stock  index  futures  (or 
options  thereon)  to  the  public." 


April  17,  1991 
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SEX^inUTIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION, 

Washington.  DC,  April  4. 1991. 
Hon.  Nicholas  F.  Brady. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Nick:  In  the  several  weeks  since  the 
latest  version  of  Title  m  of  S.  207  (the  CPTC 
Reauthorisation  Bill)  originally  surfaced, 
the  SEC,  as  well  as  other  agrencles  and  firms, 
has  carefully  reviewed  its  provisions.  Yester- 
day, we  received  a  "revised"  version  of  the 
language  that  has  apparently  been  suggested 
by  the  CFTC  to  reduce  the  damage  that 
would  be  done  to  the  swap  market  by  the 
original  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  interesting  that  even  the  CFTC  has 
acknowledged  serious  problems  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  marked  up  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Notwithstanding  the 
current  revisions,  it  is  the  strong  view  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  that 
the  proposed  language  would  do  serious  harm 
to  the  future  competitiveness  of  U.S.  securi- 
ties exchanges,  as  well  as  reducing  the  abil- 
ity of  securities  firms  and  banks  to  develop 
innovative  new  products  to  achieve  the  low- 
est possible  cost  of  capital  for  U.S.  indus- 
tries. 

Some  have  characterized  the  provisions  of 
S.  207  as  a  slight  improvement  in  current  law 
with  respect  to  exclusivity.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  SEC,  this  legislation  would  not  represent 
any  improvement  in  current  law.  Indeed,  by 
appearing  to  codify  the  most  expansive  as- 
sertions of  exclusivity,  the  effect  of  this  leg- 
islation could  be  extremely  damaging.  While 
some  consider  this  provision  to  be  benign,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  It  is  the  very  strong 
view  of  the  SEC  that  this  view  is  inaccurate, 
and  that  the  provision  would  cause  substan- 
tial harm. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  previously  read 
the  attached  letter  ftom  Alan  Greenspan  to 
Senator  Don  Rlegle.  The  SEC  strongly  sup- 
ports the  comments  in  Chairman  Green- 
span's letter,  and  we  fUUy  support  his  sug- 
gested api>roach  to  permit  competition  In 
America's  financial  markets. 

I  understand  your  previous  view  that  you 
could  support  the  general  concept  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
However,  I  would  hope  that  the  subsequent 
analysis  of  both  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
SEC  concerning  the  actual  legislative  lan- 
guage i>roduced  by  the  Committee  would 
warrant  reconsideration  solely  directed  to 
the  "exclusivity"  provision.  With  markets 
Involving  trillions  of  dollars  potentially  af- 
fected by  the  resolution  of  the  exclusivity 
debate,  the  consequences  are  too  serious  to 
be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  less  than  com- 
plete analysis  and  deliberation.  There  is  also 
no  reason  why  haste  should  be  allowed  to 
create  even  a  small  risk  of  seriously  adverse 
consequences  for  these  markets. 

I  have  attached  a  proposed  revision  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  legislative  lan- 
guage. This  language  would  satisfy  our  con- 
cerns for  the  future  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
markets,  while  maintaining  many  of  the  pro- 
visions sought  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  would  be  happy  to  have  the  Commis- 
sion's staff  meet  with  the  Treasury  to  ex- 
plain any  of  the  provisions  of  this  alter- 
native language  so  that  you  could  consider  it 
at  the  same  time  that  you  are  considering 
the  new  proposals  of  the  CFTC.  Of  course  I 
would  also  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  indi- 
vidually at  any  time  before  you  reach  any 
farther  conclusions  on  how  to  resolve  this 
iasue. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  C.  Breeden, 

Chairman. 


Securities  Industry  AssociA-noN, 

Washington,  DC,  ApHl  t,  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  Dodd, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Securities, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  SIA  is  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  March  28.  1991,  to  ex- 
press our  views  on  Title  in  of  S.  207,  The  Fu- 
tures Trading  Practices  Act,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  As  you 
are  aware,  SIA  has  had  a  longstanding  inter- 
est and  Involvement  in  many  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  this  title.  SIA  strongly  believes 
that  both  the  general  objectives  and  specific 
provisions  of  Title  HI  as  reported  out  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  are  deeply  flawed. 

First,  you  asked  about  the  uses  of.  and 
markets  for  swaps  and  hybrid  securities.  Hy- 
brid products  and  swaps  are  innovative  new 
financial  products  that  are  vital  for  clients 
to  manage  risk  and  uncertainty  in  an  in- 
creasingly risky  and  uncertain  environment. 
Effective  risk  management  aids  the  capital- 
raising  process,  thus  Improving  long-term  in- 
vestment as  well  as  economic  growth  for  our 
nation.  Moreover,  effective  risk  management 
in  the  financial  markets  helps  to  promote 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  entire  financial 
system,  as  well  as  restore  conndence  in  our 
markets.  Any  legislation  affecting  swaiw 
and/or  hybrid  products  should  therefore  en- 
hance the  capital-raising  inrocess  by  reducing 
uncertainty,  encouraging  further  innovation 
and  preserving  the  efficiency  and  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  these  products 
and  markets.  Unfortunately,  we  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  concerning  swaps 
and  hybrids  (Sections  302  and  303)  of  S.  207  as 
reported  will  in  fact  undermine  these  very 
objectives  that  we  all  believe  are  so  criti- 
cally important.  Before  describing  the  spe- 
cific problems  created  by  these  provisions  as 
reported,  we  offer  a  brief  chronology  of  SIA's 
Interest  and  involvement  in  the  evolution  of 
this  legislation. 

Following  the  1967  market  break  and  the 
report  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Market  Mechanisms  ("Task  Force")  chaired 
by  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Nicholas 
F.  Brady,  SIA  endorsed  the  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Task  Force,  including 
calls  for  one  principal  regulator  to  coordi- 
nate the  critical  regulatory  issues  which  af- 
fect related  market  segments  throughout  the 
financial  system,  as  well  as  one  unified  con- 
sistent margin-setting  authority  for  func- 
tionally related  products  such  as  stocks, 
stock  options  and  stock  index  futures.  The 
Task  Force  and  SIA  also  endorsed  coordi- 
nated circuit  breakers  for  the  equity  and  eq- 
uity-related markets. 

After  the  1969  "mini-crash,"  SIA  again  sup- 
ported these  and  other  proposals  and  made 
further  recommendations  to  help  curb  the 
unsettling  bursts  of  severe  intitulay  vola- 
tility affecting  the  equity  markets.  The  Ad- 
ministration's "Capital  Markets  Competi- 
tiveness, Stability  and  Fairness  Act"  (S. 
2614),  introduced  last  Congress,  addressed 
virtually  all  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  SIA  and  received  our  strong  support.  SIA 
testified  in  support  of  the  legislation  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House. > 

The  compromise  drafted  at  the  end  of  the 
101st  Congress,  under  your  leadership,  along 
with  Senators  Bond,  Leahy  and  Lugar  also 
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addressed  a  number  of  important  rec- 
ommendations made  by  SIA.  particularly  the 
margin  and  coordinated  circuit  breaker  pro- 
posals. However,  it  did  not  contain  any  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  issue  of  jurisdiction 
over  stock  index  futures  which  was  of  vital 
importance  to  SIA.  Nonetheless,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Agriculture  Committee  ear- 
lier this  year,  SIA  testified  that  the  proposed 
compromise  in  the  last  Congress  was  an  im- 
portant flrat  step  in  rationalizing  the  regula- 
tion of  our  capital  markets.  It  was  accept- 
able to  SIA  as  far  as  it  went,  but  we  testified 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  because  it  did 
not  address  the  jurisdiction  issue. 

SWAPS 

The  swaps  provision  of  the  original  S.  307 
was  by  and  large  satisfactory  to  SIA.  While 
we  had  some  qualms  about  the  language  con- 
cerning hybrids,  it  was  generally 
unobjectionable,  since  it  would  have  left  our 
capital  markets  trw  to  innovate  and  com- 
pete. 

Title  m  of  S.  207  as  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  radically  alters  most  of 
the  key  elements  of  that  compromise.  Over- 
sight authority  over  margins  would  be  grant- 
ed to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  It  could 
immediately  delegate  that  authority  to  the 
CFTC  without  the  30-month  trial  period  for 
Fed  margin  control  envisioned  by  the  origi- 
nal compromise  in  S.  207  as  introduced. 

Particularly  great  damage  was  done  to  the 
original  thrust  of  the  bill  by  the  changes 
made  to  the  swaps  provision  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  new  section  lacks  the  clarity  and 
objectivity  required  to  enable  U.S.  partici- 
pants to  conduct  swaps  business  in  tbe  Unit- 
ed States  and  to  compete  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  It  is  particularly 
troubling  that  this  provision,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  create  a  workable  ex- 
ception for  swaps  free  of  many  of  the  limit- 
ing provisions  of  the  CFTC's  1969  Policy 
Statement  Concerning  Swap  Transactions,  Is 
instead  significantly  more  restrictive  than 
the  Policy  Statement. 

As  reported,  S.  207's  swaps  provisions  are 
in  two  parts.  Both  parts  rely  on  the  deflni- 
tion  of  swap  agreements  set  forth  In  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  as  well  as  in  S.  207  as  in- 
troduced. The  first  part  (proposed  4<dXl)  of 
the  CEA)  provides  for  exclusion  Crom  the 
CEIA  for  certain  qualifying  swap  agreements. 
The  second  part  (proposed  4(d)(2))  mandates 
the  CFTC  to  issue  an  exemption  for  certain 
other  swap  agreements  under  specified  con- 
ditions. Both  parts  as  drafted  would  under- 
mine the  existing  swaps  market  and  business 
by  greatly  increasing  uncertainty  and  risk. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  both  an  exclusion 
insofar  as  excluded  swaps  would  not  be 
deemed  to  be  future  contracts:  whereas  con- 
ceivably, exempted  items  might  be. 

The  exclusion  may  well  be  intended  to  pro- 
vide greater  certainty,  but  the  limitations 
on  the  exclusion  dramatically  undermine  its 
effectiveness  and,  in  fact,  create  vastly  more 
uncertainty.  The  exclusion  as  written  is  so 
narrow  as  to  define  an  illusory  set  of  trans- 
actions. To  be  eligible  for  exclusion,  the 
swap  agreement  must  meet  two  criteria.  The 
first  is  that  "each  party  enters  Into  the  swap 
agreement  to  hedge  or  manage  a  business-re- 
lated price  risk."  This  criterion,  which  Is 
significantly  more  restrictive  than  the  Pol- 
icy Statement's  "line  of  business"  test,  ig- 
nores the  nature  of  the  market,  making  the 
exclusion  unavailable  to  swap  dealers  (those 
banks,  securities  firms,  and  others  whose 
business  It  is  to  offer  swaps  and  manage  the 
resulting  interest  rate  or  commodity  price 
risk).  Instead,  this  criterion  would  only 
apply  when  swaps  are  entered  into  between 
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"end  users"  who  are  hedging  or  managing 
other  business  risks.  The  swaps  business 
doesn't  operate  this  way— swaps 
intermediaries  (brokers  and  dealers)  are  in- 
tegral to  the  operation  of  the  market  be- 
cause the  credit  {acilitation  provided  by 
intermediaries  is  necessary  for  the  trans- 
actions to  occur. 

The  second  criterion  necessary  for  the  ex- 
clusion is  that  "each  party  reasonably  ex- 
pects to  perform  fully  its  obligations  to 
make  or  receive  payments  at  the  time  or 
times  specified  in  the  swap  agreement."  This 
provision  requires  an  uncertain  subjective 
evaluation  of  the  Intent  of  the  parties  enter- 
ing into  the  swap.  The  criterion  is  intended 
to  preclude  termination  and  netting,  two  im- 
portant risk  reduction  techniques  that  are 
encouraged  by  bank  regulatory  authorities. 
It  will  also  hurt  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
firms  by  making  them  unattractive 
counterparties  for  the  many  participants, 
particularly  non-U.S.  banks  and  securities 
firms,  who  will  be  reluctant  to  provide  any 
such  certification  as  to  their  subjective  in- 
tent. 

The  second  part  of  the  swaps  proposal  di- 
rects the  Commission  to  exempt  certain 
swap  agreements.  However,  unlike  S.  207, 
which  Included  a  mandatory  provision  re- 
quiring the  CFTC  to  exempt  swaps  trom  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  CEA,  the  CFTC's  pro- 
posal requires  no  exemption  at  all,  but  in- 
stead gives  the  CFTC  discretion  to  exempt 
swap  agreements  "ftom  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
blbitionB  and  requirements"  of  the  CEA.  In 
addition,  S.  207  as  reported  contains  three 
substantive  requirements  for  exemption  not 
contained  in  S.  207  as  Introduced  or  the 
CFTC's  Policy  Stotement. 

The  first  requirement  for  exemption  is 
that  "each  party  to  the  swap  agreement  is 
an  institutional  participant"  as  defined  else- 
where in  the  proposal  to  Include  certain  fl- 
nancial  institutions  and  corporations  with 
net  worth  greater  than  <1  million.  This  re- 
quirement, while  perhape  intended  to  be 
broad  (since  it  includes  registered  floor  bro- 
kers and  floor  traders),  is  generally  very  lim- 
ited. Corporations  and  others  must  have  net 
worth  exceeding  SI  million.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  is  it  necessary  to  receive  proof  of 
a  counteri)arty's  net  worth,  evidence  of 
which  may  not  always  be  available  or  under- 
stood. Even  if  guaranteed  by  substantial 
companies  or  supported  by  other  credit  en- 
hancements, corporations  with  less  than  SI 
million  of  net  worth  would  not  be  eligible.  In 
addition,  quasi-governmental  entities  like 
the  IMF  or  the  World  Bank  would  not  be  eli- 
gible. Thus,  the  "discretionary  exemption" 
would  exclude  many  current  participants  In 
the  market.  Further,  this  SI  million  net 
worth  requirement  would  preclude  insolvent 
companies  and  those  in  (Chapter  11  bank- 
ruptcy or  in  workout  situations  from  utiliz- 
ing the  swaps  market  to  hedge  their  risks. 

The  second  criterion  for  exemption  re- 
quires that  "the  creditworthiness  of  each 
party  to  the  swap  agreement  would  be  a  ma- 
terial term  of  the  negotiation  of  the  swap 
agreement."  While  the  CFTC's  explanatory 
statement  indicates  that  this  provision  is 
not  intended  to  prohibit  margin  or  collateral 
provisions,  the  criterion  would  appear  on  Its 
face  to  embody  a  strict  (if  undefined)  limit 
on  such  provisions.  As  a  result,  its  intent  is 
unclear.  The  criterion  is  also  far  too  subjec- 
tive to  be  workable  and  it  is  not  clear  wheth- 
er it  applies  to  the  parties'  master  agree- 
ment or  to  each  transaction  under  the  mas- 
ter. In  addition,  the  applicability  of  the  sec- 
tion to  options,  where  creditworthiness  does 
not  apidy  to  the  premium  payor  or  to  swaps 
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with  option  features,  such  as  cape  and  floors, 
is  particiilarly  unclear.  Then  too,  where  each 
Bide  of  a  swap  is  a  triple  A  credit,  credlt- 
worthinass  may  not  in  fact  be  a  negotiated 
term.  T%e  last  criterion  for  exemption  re- 
quires tiUit  "the  swap  agreement  Is  not  de- 
signed t*  and  would  not  result  in  a  trading 
market  In  the  swap  agreement."  The  term 
"trading  market"  is  not  deflned.  On  its  face, 
it  would  appear  to  prohibit  completely  a 
swap  dealer  trom  engaging  in  its  customary 
business  of  making  a  market  in  swaps. 

The  overall  effect  of  S.  207  as  reported  is 
that  it  creates  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Swap  pa^lcipants  will  be  inclined  to  do  busi- 
ness outside  of  the  U.S.  rather  than  answer 
intrusive  questions  about  their  business  and 
face  the  (uncertainty  of  their  counterparty's 
eligibility  under  the  CFTC's  criteria.  The 
imposition  of  congressionally  mandated  new 
and  extraordinary  requirements  on  swap  ptu"- 
tlcipant4  creates  new  regulatory  responsibil- 
ities for  the  CFTC  and  defeats  the  Intent  of 
the  orlgtial  framers  of  S.  207,  who  sought  a 
statutory  amendment  on  swape  to  provide 
clarity  snd  certainty  for  international  and 
domestio  participants. 

We  no|«  for  the  record  that  some  have 
called  for  an  express  exclusion  for  bank  de- 
posit aobount  swape  and  hybrid  products 
structured  as  depository  instruments.  We  are 
troubled ;  by  this  primarily  because  of  the 
negative!  inferences  that  might  be  drawn 
were  certain  types  of  products  to  be  auto- 
matically excluded  trom  the  CEA,  while  oth- 
ers woujd  have  to  rely  on  the  exemption 
process.  fThis  could  unnecessarily  and  unin- 
tentionally harm  non-bank  deposit  products 
and  the  firms  that  engage  in  that  type  of 
swape  business. 

HYBRIDS  AND  EXCLUSIYITT 

The  hybrid  and  exclusivity  portions  of  S. 
207  as  r^wrted  (Sec.  303)  raise  serious  ques- 
tions abiut  the  ability  of  American  capital 
markets  {to  compete  in  the  future.  The  Unit- 
ed States  hxis  traditionally  had  the  broadest, 
most  liquid,  and  most  Innovative  capital 
markets  j  in  the  world.  After  the  imbroglio 
over  the  jambit  of  the  CJEA  developed  around 
the  IPs  iroducts,  a  principal  purpose  of  Title 
in  was  t©  resolve  questions  over  hybrids  and 
exclusivl|;y  which  threatened  to  drive  new 
product  trading  and  development  overseas. 
The  original  compromise  contained  in  S.  207 
as  introi^uced,  while  imperfect,  did  at  least 
resolve  stme  of  the  legal  ambiguities  and  un- 
certainty inherent  in  the  status  quo. 

Here  t^,  the  new  language  in  S.  207  as  re- 
ported la  a  radical  step  backwards  in  a  dra- 
matic chtinge  trom  the  original  compromise. 
As  reported.  S.  207  codifies  into  law  the  posi- 
tion thaf  all  financial  instrimfients  that  the 
CFTC  datermlnes  to  include  any  degree  of 
"futurity"  must  be  traded  on  futures  ex- 
changes unless  a  product  (1)  meets  a  mislead- 
ing mathematical  test  that  less  than  50%  of 
its  valuet  derives  ftom  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity Option  or  future  commodities  prices 
or  (2)  reqeives  a  written  exemption  from  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  from  the  CFTC. 

Even  ttiat  apparently  "neutral"  50%  of  the 
value  tedt  would  likely  provide  no  real  relief 
since  th#  test  would  be  determined  by  the 
CFTC,  and  under  the  existing  CFTC  analysis, 
new  equity  products  with  characteristics  of 
both  futures  and  securities  are  always 
viewed  a^  futures.  Thus,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  there  would  ever  be  an  equity  related 
hybrid  fhat  the  CFTC  would  determine 
meets  tile  requirement  for  the  50%  excep- 
tion. Moreover,  the  descriptive  language  ac- 
companying the  ostensibly  clear  value  test  Is 
very  mulky  and  would  lend  little  or  none  of 
the   certiinty   promised  by   the   numerical 
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standard.  Ultimately  what  is  a  hybrid  re- 
mains unclear  given  the  overly  broad  reach 
of  the  deflning  language. 

Were  this  provision  to  pass  unchanged,  a 
number  of  deleterious  results  would  ensue. 
Innovation  Ih  American  securities  markets 
could  be  stifled;  all  hybrids  having  any  ele- 
ment of  futurity  could  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  thelCFTC;  issuers  would  bear  the 
heavy  burden  of  proving  numerous  factors  to 
the  CFTC.  Bkemptions  (if  granted)  could  be 
revoked;  the  exemptive  process  itself  takes 
too  long  as  it  calls  for  a  hearing  with  all  of 
its  cumbersome  procedures  and  delays.  Spe- 
cifically, hybrid  products  with  embedded  fu- 
tures would  ihave  to  pass  muster  in  an  ex- 
emptive process  that  may  well  be  too  narrow 
to  accommodate  them.  Issuers  would  still  be 
subject  to  suits  based  on  competitive  consid- 
erations, thits  chilling  competition  among 
securities  add  futures  exchanges.  American 
markets  woujld  thus  remain  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  in  this  area. 

The  process  of  raising  capital  could  be  in- 
hibited by  t^e  costs  of  potential  litigation, 
or  even  driveto  to  overseas  markets.  The  con- 
fusion and  bncertalnty  that  the  original 
compromise  Was  designed  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate would  c^ly  be  exacerbated  by  the  addi- 
tional courtl  challenges  that  would  inevi- 
tably ensue.  { 

The  reported  legislation  has  additional  un- 
favorable aspects  which  make  its  modiflca- 
tion  imperative.  The  SEC's  ability  to  define 
a  security  is  called  into  question  by  the  leg- 
islation. For  example.  It  could  be  read  to 
give  the  CFTC  jurisdiction  over  stock  index 
options,  other  equity  index  products  and  per- 
hape, options  on  individual  securities.  Con- 
trast this  w^h  the  original  Administration 
bill  in  the  l^t  Congress,  S.  2814,  which  was 
intended  to  Stimulate  competition  and  inno- 
vation wherever  possible.  The  current  lan- 
guage seems  designed  to  move  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction  by  restricting  innova- 
tion and  coiapetition  in  a  series  of  existing 
and  future  pibducts. 

The  exclusivity  definition  codified  by  S. 
207  as  reported  is  strengthened  in  its  applica- 
tion to  banking,  securities  and  other  finan- 
cial instruments.  That  expansive  deflnition 
of  exclusivitir  is  subject  only  to  the  occa- 
sional exceptions  or  exemptions  granted  at 
the  sole  discretion  of  the  CFTC.  Many  new 
hybrid  securities  products  would,  like  index 
particlpatione,  be  effectively  banned  or  driv- 
en offshore.  Argruably,  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  index  i  option  market  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  thel  CFTC.  The  net  result  of  these 
rewritten  provisions  might  well  be  to  stifle 
precisely  the  increased  competition  and  in- 
novation crittlcal  to  future  economic  growth 
and  prosperity.  Whenever  possible  our  laws 
should  allow  securities  and  futures  instru- 
ments to  be  ioffered  to  investors  free  of  un- 
necessary restrictions.  Low  cost  capital  can 
be  achieved  pnly  by  minimizing  regulatory 
hurdles,  litigntion  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
lawfulness  o^  Innovative  forms  of  securities 
and  futures  instruments. 

Despite  seemingly  broad  exemptive  au- 
thority, a  fioancial  innovator  would  have  to 
meet  the  he*vy  burdens  of  proving  at  least 
five  factors!  "to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
CFTC."  One  ^f  the  factors  could  even  be  read 
to  give  the  commodities  exchange  a  near 
veto  over  thd  exemption  process  by  requiring 
that  there  be  no  material  adverse  e^ect  on  a 
future  exchange's  performance  of  self  regu- 
latory duties, 

SIA  has  worked  long  and  hard  on  the  pano- 
ply of  issues  In  this  very  complex  and  crucial 
area.  We  are  deeply  troubled  that  the  result 
of  all  the  eflbrt  to  date  is  a  measure  we  re- 
gard as  destnictive  of  the  swaiM  market  and 
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inJoriouB  to  the  United  States  capital  mar- 
kets as  a  whole.  We  stand  ready  and  eag'er  to 
work  with  you,  your  colleagues,  and  staff  to 
correct  the  inadequacies  in  the  le^slation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Sincerely. 

Oedale  B.  Horowitz, 

Chainnan. 

J.P.  Morgan, 
New  York.  NY.  April  9. 1991. 
Re  The  Futures  Trading:  Practices  Act  of  1991 

(S.  207). 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  We  at  J.P.  Morgan 
have  been  following  the  developments  and 
debate  concerning  Title  m  of  The  Futures 
Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991  (S.  207)  with 
both  interest  and  concern  and  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  your  questions  re- 
garding those  provisions. 

Since  its  inception  in  1962,  the  swap  mar- 
ket has  grown  to  S2.5  trillion  in  notional 
principal  amount.  J.P.  Morgan  is  one  of  the 
largest  swap  dealers  in  the  world  with  a  no- 
tional swap  book  in  excess  of  J260  billion. 
The  swap  market  is  characterized  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  sophisticated  financial  institu- 
tions and  coriwrations  and  government  enti- 
ties which  generally  enter  into  swape  in  con- 
nection with  market-making  activities  or  in 
order  to  manage  exposure  to  interest  and  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations.  We  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  S.  207,  as  finally  enacted,  not 
restrict  unnecessarily  the  ability  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  to  engage  in  these  activi- 
ties and  either  place  them  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  to  foreign  counteriMrts  or 
drive  the  market  for  these  products  and  serv- 
ices off-shore  (as  was  the  case  recently  with 
the  Brent  oil  forward  market  following  the 
Transnor  decision). 

The  langiiage  of  8.  207,  as  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  on  March 
6. 1991,  raises  concerns  in  this  regard. 

The  exclusion  contained  in  the  language 
only  applies  to  transactions  between  two 
end-users  of  swaps.  Since  almost  all  swaps 
are  entered  into  on  at  least  one  side  by  a 
swap  dealer,  the  exclusion  is  virtually  mean- 
ingless. 

The  exemptive  language  contains  two  trou- 
blesome requirements.  It  requires  that  the 
creditworthiness  of  each  party  be  a  material 
term  of  the  negotiation  of  the  swap.  While 
the  creditworthiness  of  a  counterparty  is  a 
material  factor  in  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  to  enter  into  a  swap,  it  is  not  generally 
the  subject  of  negotiation.  It  is  also  unclear 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  permissible  to 
enter  into  a  collateral  or  margining  arrange- 
ment since  arguably  this  may  eliminate  (or 
drastically  reduce)  credit  risk  to  the 
counterparty.  In  order  to  prudently  manage 
credit  risk,  J.P.  Morgan  has  used  various 
forms  of  risk  reduction  techniques,  including 
bilateral  netting,  collateral  and  margin.  As 
the  size  of  the  swap  market  grows,  manage- 
ment of  counterpcu^y  risk  will  be  a  critical 
factor  in  enabling  us  to  continue  in  the  busi- 
ness. As  the  market  currently  exists,  these 
arrangements  are  on  a  bilateral  basis.  How- 
ever, the  ability  to  enter  into  multilateral 
netting  arrangements,  most  likely  in  the 
form  of  a  clearinghouse,  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely useful  tool.  Title  HI  as  currently 
drafted  would  either  restrict  or  absolutely 
prohibit  all  or  some  of  these  mechanisms. 

The  final  requirement  for  the  exemption  is 
that  the  swap  not  be  designed  to,  and  not  re- 
sult in.  a  trading  market.  The  term  trading 


market  has  no  eetabllshed  meaning  in  the 
context  of  the  commodities  regulation  and  is 
not  defined  in  the  legislation.  On  its  face  it 
might  prohibit  a  swap  dealer  from  engaging 
in  the  business  of  making  a  market  in  swape 
as  is  customary  today. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  we  would  have 
preferred  to  see  S.  207  explicitly  exclude 
swape  trom  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (the  "Act").  Because  S.  207  in- 
stead gives  the  CFTC  the  power  to  exempt 
swape,  it  creates  a  negative  inference  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  exemption  such  trans- 
actions are  futures  or  options  contracts  sub- 
ject to  the  Act.  As  such,  market  participants 
would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  that  a 
counterparty  could  attempt  to  avoid  per- 
formance of  its  obligations  with  respect  to 
one  of  these  transactions  on  the  basis  that  it 
is  an  illegal  off-exchange  futures  or  options 
contract.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  risk  exists 
even  with  respect  to  exempted  products,  as  a 
counterparty  could  claim  that  the  CFTC 
overstepped  its  authority  or  abused  its  dis- 
cretion in  providing  the  exemption. 

The  case  for  an  exclusion  for  bank  deposits 
is  even  more  compelling.  These  are  products 
offered  by  banking  institutions  which  are  al- 
ready subject  to  extensive  regulation  by  a 
combination  of  either  state  banking  authori- 
ties, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  FDIC,  each  of 
which  has,  as  a  primary  concern,  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  banks  which  they  regu- 
late and  the  safeguarding  of  the  deposists  of 
those  banks'  customers.  In  light  of  this  com- 
prehensive regrulatory  scheme,  there  is  little, 
if  anything,  that  CFTC  regulation,  even  in 
the  form  of  conditions  for  exemption  trom 
the  Act,  could  add  to  further  protect  the 
deposists  of  bank  customers,  whether  those 
deposits  of  bank  customers,  whether  those 
deposits  be  tied  to  the  value  of  commodity 
prices,  equity  Indices  or  traditional  Interest 
rates. 

The  hybrid  instruments  provisions  of  Title 
in  are  an  attempt  to  address  a  problem  that 
has  recently  severely  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  new  financial  products  (including 
equity  derivatives)  in  the  U.S.— the  so-called 
"exclusivity  clause"  of  the  Act.  We  believe 
Title  in  does  not  go  far  enough.  Traders  and 
investors  have  in  the  past,  through  their 
willingness  to  trade,  determined  the  most 
viable  and  appropriate  market  for  new  finan- 
cial products.  Thus,  contracts  that  compete 
with  each  other  (even  though  their  terms 
may  be  different)  trade  quite  successfully  on 
different  exchanges  and,  in  some  cases,  on 
different  types  of  exchanges  or  in  the  over- 
the-counter  market:  currency  options  trade 
on  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  SEC  and  in  the  over-the-counter 
market,  while  options  on  currency  futures 
trade  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange; 
the  S  &  P  500  futures  and  options  thereon 
trade  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange: 
the  S  &  P  500  futures  and  options  thereon 
trade  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Elxchange, 
while  options  on  the  S  &  P  index  trade  on 
the  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange.  In 
each  case,  regardless  of  the  exchange  and  ap- 
plicable regulatory  authority,  traders  and 
investors  are  generally  protected  against 
ft^ud,  abuse  and  market  manipulation,  and 
they  have  the  (teedom  to  choose  which  con- 
tract and  which  marketplace  best  suits  their 
needs.  Those  contracts  that  do  not  meet  the 
needs  of  market  participants  (and  examples 
abound),  regardless  of  where  they  are  traded 
and  the  regulatory  scheme  under  which  they 
are  traded,  will  not  be  viable  and  will  not 
survive. 

Considering  the  hybrid  nature  of  these  in- 
struments,  J.P.    Morgan   believes   that   the 


market  for  such  instroments  is  best  served 
by  maximum  regulatory  (lexlbllity  and  that 
the  market,  namely,  the  traders  and  inves- 
tors, should  be  allowed  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  forum  for  the  trading  of 
hybrid  instruments.  Logically,  this  means 
that  hybrid  instruments  should  be  allowed  to 
trade  on  securities  exchanges,  futures  ex- 
changes and  the  over-the-counter  market. 

Again,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  views  on  S.  207.  If  we  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance  to  you  or  provide  you 
with  any  more  specific  information,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Michael  Pattebbon. 

Chemical  Bank. 

New  York.  NY,  April  9. 1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
Chainnan,  Securities  Subcommittee.  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Shipley  has  asked 
me  to  respond  to  your  letter  to  him  dated 
March  28.  1991  regarding  Title  HI  of  the 
Intermarket  (Coordination  Act.  as  reported 
out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  As  a  Director  of  the 
International  Swap  Dealers  Association.  Inc. 
and  a  Managing  Director  of  Cniemical  Bank 
responsible  for  interest  rate,  commodity  and 
currency  swap  activity.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  Chemical 
Bank's  views  on  Title  in. 

The  swape  market  has  grown  into  a  sub- 
stantial market  providing  liquidity,  stabil- 
ity and  risk-shifting  capability  to  market 
participants.  Today  swap  agreements  are 
considered  important  tools  for  risk  reduction 
for  both  banks  and  their  customers.  Despite 
the  established  nature  of  the  swape  market, 
since  the  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Commission  suggested  the  possible  applica- 
bility of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to 
swap  activities,  the  swape  market  has  been 
subject  to  legal  uncertainty.  This  has  cre- 
ated the  risk  of  litigation,  both  by  the  Com- 
modities Futures  Trading  Commission  in  the 
exercise  of  its  enforcement  powers  and  pri- 
vate litigants. 

It  is  CHiemical  Bank's  view  that  some  form 
of  legislation  regarding  the  swape  market  is 
desirable.  However,  if  Title  in  is  enacted  in 
the  form  reported  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  it  will  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  swape  market.  The  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion could  be  that  much  of  the  swaps  busi- 
ness now  conducted  in  the  United  States  will 
be  driven  offshore,  and  that  many  firms  in 
the  United  States  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
utilise  these  risk  mitigating  instruments. 
Further,  innovation  and  product  develop- 
ment will  be  stifled. 

There  are  several  solutions  which  are  pos- 
sible. One  approach  could  be  the  exclusion  of 
swap  agreements  from  the  ambit  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  Just  as  the  Treasury 
Amendment  excludes  certain  transactions  of 
a  similar  nature.  This  approach  would  im- 
plicitly or  by  its  formulation  provide  for  reg- 
ulation through  existing  channels,  such  as 
bank  regulators  in  the  case  of  bank  partici- 
pants in  the  swape  market.  This  is  appar- 
ently the  basis  for  the  approach  suggested  by 
Chairman  Greenspan  in  his  letter  to  Senator 
Riegle  dated  March  27,  1961.  This  exclusion- 
ary approach  with  respect  to  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
appropriate  in  our  view,  but  we  realize  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  similar  result  by 
providing  an  exemption  ftom  the  provisions 
of  the  Commodity  Elxchange  Act. 
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According'] y,  a  solution  which  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  Interested  parties  is  legisla- 
tion that  permits  or  requires  the  Commod- 
ities Futures  Trading  Commission  to  exempt 
certain  swap  agreements  or  classes  of  swap 
agreements  from  all  or  part  of  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act.  This  is  the  approach  we 
are  now  pursuing  in  negotiations  with  the 
Commodities  Futures  Trading  Commission 
through  a  coalition  of  banks  and  investment 
banks. 

Title  m  is  as  originally  reported  out  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  is  formulated  in  such 
a  way  that  it  requires  the  Commodities  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  to  undertake  de- 
tailed determinations  with  respect  to  very 
specific  aspects  of  the  business  and  the  prac- 
tices in  the  swape  market  and  establishes  a 
significant  burden  to  the  granting  of  ezemp- 
tlve  relief.  This  undercuts  the  basic  thrust  of 
legislation  to  mandate  relief  that  is  at  least 
analogous  to  the  Treasury  Amendment  and 
equal  to  the  safe  harbor  standards  set  forth 
In  the  Policy  Statement  issued  by  the  Com- 
modities Futures  Trading  Commission  in 
July.  1969.  Title  m  also  creates  cir- 
cumstances under  which  parties  which  are 
dissatlBfled  with  the  granting  of  any  exemp- 
tion might  mount  time-consuming,  debili- 
tating and  exiwnslve  challenges.  If  Title  m 
were  to  be  adopted  as  originally  reported,  we 
believe  it  would  have  the  effect  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  legal  uncertainty  associated  with  le- 
gitimate and  beneficial  swap  activity.  The 
result  would  be  to  further  hamper  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States  over  the 
counter  market,  both  vis  a  vis  domestic  ex- 
changes and  international  competitors.  It  is 
also  likely  that  the  cumbersome  exemptive 
process  envisaged  would  stifle  financial  prod- 
uct development  and  innovation  and  risk 
management  activities. 

The  existing  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
modities Future  Trading  Commission  appear 
at  this  time  to  be  constructively  addressing 
the  major  concerns  we  have  within  the 
fl^mework  of  an  exemptive  approach,  but  ul- 
timately we  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  both  commercial  and  investment 
banks,  and  the  full  Senate  to  determine 
which  solution  best  serves  the  public  inter- 
est. We  welcome  the  opiwrtunity  to  keep  you 
advised  of  developments  as  they  occur,  and 
we  look  forward  to  resolving  the  issues  expe- 
ditiously. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Bauman. 

Nbw  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc., 

New  York.  NY,  AprU  3. 1991. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Rieole:  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  reviewed  the  drafts  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  Title  m  of  S207 
as  proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Commodities  Futures  Trading  Commission 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

The  amendments  to  Title  HI  regarding  the 
establishment  of  margin  requirements  rep- 
resent a  vast  improvement  over  existing  law 
and  we  support  these  amendments.  We  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  their  efforts  In  developing 
these  new  margin  provisions. 

With  regard  to  those  provisions  of  Title  III 
dealing  with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
certain  trading  instruments,  we  believe  that 
the  proposed  language  falls  short  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  original  proposals. 
We  have  consistently  supported  those  origi- 
nal proposals. 


We  recognize  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment atd  the  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Comml^lon  have  put  much  e^ort  into 
reaching  the  proposed  compromise  on  juris- 
diction,) However,  we  feel  that  the  alter- 
native language  proposed  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  which  parallels 
that  orltelnally  proposed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partmeat,  would  allow  for  a  free  competition 
among  products  of  similar  characteristics. 

For  t  tat  reason,  we  support  the  language 
propose  1   by   the   Securities   and   Elxchange 
Commit  Bion  and  urge  that  it  be  incorporated 
in  the  fl  nal  legislation. 
Si icerely. 

Bill  Donaldson. 

^  Ew  York  Stock  Exchanoe,  Inc., 

New  York,  NY,  April  17, 1991. 
Hon.  Cb  ustopher  S.  Bond, 
Hon.  Ti  cothy  e.  Wirth. 
U.S.  Set  Tie, 
Waahini  ton,  DC. 

Dear  Senators:  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change ms  reviewed  the  drafts  of  the  amend- 
ments ft)  Title  m  of  S.  207  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  and  the  alter- 
native proposed  by  Senators  Bond  and  Wirth. 

The  amendments  to  Title  ni  regarding  the 
establishment  of  margin  requirements  rep- 
resent ai  vast  improvement  over  existing  law 
and  we  ^upport  these  amendments.  We  wish 
to  exinriss  our  appreciation  to  the  Treasury 
Departrfient  for  their  efforts  in  developing 
these  ntfw  margin  provisions. 

With  ^gard  to  those  provisions  of  Title  m 
dealing  I  with  the  exclusive  jurisldiction  of 
certain  trading  instnmients,  we  believe  that 
the  Tra^sury-CFTC  proposed  language  falls 
short  oi  the  Treasury  Department's  original 
proposals.  We  have  consistently  supported 
those  original  proposals. 

We  recognize  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commi^ion  have  put  much  effort  into 
reaching  the  proposed  compromise  on  juris- 
diction.; However,  we  feel  that  the  alter- 
native language  proposed  by  Senators  Bond 
and  Wil'th.  which  parallels  that  originally 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  would 
allow  fa-  a  free  competition  among  products 
of  similar  characteristics. 

For  tiat  reason,  we  support  the  language 
propose^  by  Senators  Bond  and  Wirth  and 
urge  th^t  it  be  Incorporated  in  the  final  leg- 
islation 

Sltcerely, 

William  H.  Donaldson. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co., 
New  York,  NY,  April  5, 1991. 

Hon.  Cl^USTOPHER  J.  DODD, 

Chaimuki,  Subcommittee  on  Securities,  Senate 
Cormnittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affcirs,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  [Chairman  Dodd:  On  behalf  of  The 
Goldmai  Sachs  Group,  L.P.  ("Goldman") 
and  its  subsidiaries,  including  J.  Aron  St 
Compai  y  ("Aron"),  I  am  pleased  to  resjmnd 
to  youri  request  for  our  view  regarding  Title 
in  of  Sk  207,  the  Futures  Trading  Practices 
Act,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agricul|ure,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

GoldiAan  and  its  affiliates  offer  a  full 
range  of  Investment  banking  services  on  a 
global  t>asls  to  corporations,  governments 
and  othier  investors.  Goldman,  Sachs  It  Co. 
and  related  companies  are  registered  broker- 
dealers  land  futures  commission  merchants, 
and  are  members  of  the  major  futures  and  se- 
curities exchanges  domestically  and  over- 
seas. Goldman  affiliates  are  major  market 
makers  and  block  traders  in  equity  and  fixed 
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income  sec^ties  and  use  futures  and  op- 
tions exteniively  for  their  own  account  as 
well  as  for  ^eir  clients.  Aron  is  a  significant 
dealer  in  tqe  international  markets  for  pre- 
cious metalt,  foreign  exchange,  coffee,  grain, 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products.  In  connec- 
tion with  tl^se  activities,  Aron  actively  par- 
ticipates injthe  futures,  options,  forward  and 
cash  marke^. 

In  addltidn,  as  both  principals  and  as  fi- 
nancial advisors  to  institutional  clients, 
Goldman  eqtities  have  played  an  important 
role  in  developing  and  executing  many  of  the 
flnanclal  products  that  are  covered  by  Title 
m.  Goldman  and  certain  of  its  affiliates 
have  acted  jas  issuer  or  underwriter  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  hybrid  securities  issued  in 
the  U.S.  or  foreign  capital  markets.  These 
include  hybrid  securities  with  rates  of  return 
linked  to  various  commodities  and  indices, 
securities  ^ith  detachable  warrants  on  for- 
eign currencies  or  other  commodities  and 
commodity  j  swape  and  other  commodity 
transaction!  in  the  forward  and  options  mar- 
kets. These  jtypes  of  flnanclal  products  serve 
critical  capital  formation  needs  and  hedging 
and  achiev^  important  risk  management 
goals.  ! 

The  global  flnanclal,  futures  and  commod- 
ities markets  have  become  increasingly 
InterdependBnt  and  competitive.  In  this  en- 
vironment, hybrid  securities,  swap  agree- 
ments and  joff-exchange  commodity  trans- 
actions plajr  a  crucial  role  in  the  conduct  of 
the  flnanclal  affairs  of  the  Institutions  we 
advise,  as  wjell  as  in  the  management  of  our 
own  flnancefc.  Accordingly,  it  is  critical  that 
the  regulatory  scheme  for  these  instruments 
develops  in  f.  way  that  does  not  stifle  the  ex- 
isting mark)Bts  and  that  does  not  place  U.S. 
flrms  at  a  |  competitive  disadvantage  with 
their  foreign  counteri)arts.  U.S.  investors 
and  those  s^king  access  to  our  capital  mar- 
kets will  bett  be  served  by  a  framework  that 
encourages  Ithe  development  of  useful  new 
hedging  tecihnlques  and  innovative  capital 
markets  products. 

There  are;  positive  elements  contained  in 
Title  m  of  )B.  207  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee.  |  Nonetheless,  we  are  concerned 
that  portions  of  the  regulatory  structure 
contemplated  by  the  bill  do  not  provide  the 
optimum  de^ee  of  necessary  flexibility.  Our 
speclflc  coniments  are  set  forth  below. 

1.  HYBRID  SECURITIES 

Section  30B  of  8.  207  would  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exohange  Act  (the  "CEA"  or  the 
"Act")  to  nrovlde  that  if  the  option  or  fu- 
tures compt)nent  of  a  hybrid  security  ac- 
counts for  Itss  than  50  percent  of  the  overall 
value,  or  expected  change  in  the  value,  re- 
spectively. ( if  that  security,  the  security  will 
not  be  subjdct  to  CFTC  jurisdiction.  We  are 
pleased  thai  this  provision  modlfles  the  cur- 
rent regulatory  treatment  of  hybrid  securi- 
ties Insofai  as  it  reduces  the  number  of 
standards  that  such  an  Instrument  must 
meet  in  orler  to  qualify  for  an  exclusion 
fi-om  CFTC  Jurisdiction.  It  also  increases  the 
maximum  jermlssible  commodity  compo- 
nents of  ins  j-uments  that  are  eligible  for  the 
exclusion. 

However,  n  our  view,  S.  207  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Un<  er  the  CEA,  the  offer  and  sale  of 
hybrid  secu'lties  that  do  not  qualify  for  the 
new  statutory  exclusion  will  continue  to  be 
effectively  prohibited.  Securities  with  a 
conunodlty  component  that  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds SO  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  security 
will  centime  to  be  prohibited  in  this  coun- 
try despite  the  fact  that  they  can  be,  and  are 
now  being.  Issued  and  sold  under  the  securi- 
ties laws  ol  other  countries.  Moreover,  the 
CEA  will  CO  Dtlnue  to  permit  the  issuance  of 
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debt  securities  with  detachable  warrants  on 
forel^  currencies  while  effectively  prohibit- 
ing the  Issuance  of  similar  securities  linked 
to  warrants  on,  for  example,  grold  or  oil.  This 
leads  to  an  arbitrary  and  unduly  restrictive 
result  despite  the  fact  that,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, no  material  regulatory  problems  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  offer  and  sale 
of  such  hybrid  securities  in  the  numerous  ju- 
risdictions in  which  they  are  permitted. 

Under  current  interpretation  of  the  CEA, 
the  limits  placed  on  hybird  securities  have 
stifled  domestic  innovation  and,  with  it,  our 
international  competitiveness.  The  changes 
contemplated  by  S.  207  will  allow  only  a 
marginal  increase  in  the  market  for  these  in- 
struments. S.  207  will  continue  to  deny  U.S. 
investors  access  to  the  risk  management  and 
other  benefits  that  flow  trom  purchases  of 
such  securities.  Issuers  also  continue  to  be 
denied  full  access  to  the  U.S.  capital  mar- 
kets. We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  review  of 
the  regulatory  approach  to  hybrid  securities 
embodied  in  S.  207  and  development  of  a 
more  balanced  approach  that  will  protect  the 
public  interest  without  sacrificing  competi- 
tion and  innovation. 

2.  OFF-EXCHANGE  CXIMMODITY  TRANSACTIONS 

Section  302  of  S.  207  would  authorize  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
(the  "CFTC")  to  exempt  off-exchange  com- 
modity transactions  that  meet  certain  cri- 
teria from  the  general  requirement  of  the 
CKA  that  futures  contracts  be  traded  on  ex- 
changes. While  the  scope  of  this  exempt! ve 
authority  is  somewhat  limited,  its  enact- 
ment would  represent  a  material  advance 
over  existing  law,  which  does  not  vest  the 
CFTC  with  any  similar  authority.  The  cur- 
rent lack  of  exemptlve  authority  for  off-ex- 
change futures  transactions,  coupled  with 
the  existing  uncertainty  regarding  the  pre- 
cise line  of  demarcation  between  forward 
contracts  and  futures  contracts,  has  created 
certain  problems  of  U.S.  participants  in  a 
number  of  important  international  commod- 
ity markets,  including  the  Brent  crude  oil 
market.  The  bill's  new  exemptlve  authority 
can  be  used  to  alleviate  problems  of  this 
type.  Indeed,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's Report  on  S.  207  specifically 
encouages  the  CFTC  to  review  the  situation 
in  the  Brent  market  and  other  off-exchanges 
commodity  markers  to  determine  whether 
the  grant  of  exemptlve  relief  would  be  appro- 
priate. We  view  this  as  a  very  positive  devel- 
opment. 

3.  SWAP  AGREEMENTS 

Section  302  of  the  bill  excludes  certain 
swap  agreements  firom  regulation  under  the 
CE^A  and  directs  the  CFTC  to  exempt  other 
swap  agreements  that  meet  various  criteria 
trom  regulation  under  the  Act.  We  have  a 
number  of  concerns  regarding  these  provi- 
sions. First,  we  question  the  bill's  apparent 
assumption  that  most  or  all  swap  agree- 
ments are  subject  to  CFTC  Jurisdiction.  Sec- 
ond, the  currently  proposed  exemptlve  au- 
thority is  not  broad  enough  to  encompass 
significant  components  of  the  existing  swap 
markets.  Third,  the  bill  may  interfere  with 
the  development  of  collateral  and  netting  ar- 
rangements that  are  desirable  to  reduce 
counterparty  credit  risk  and,  by  extension, 
systemic  risks  In  the  financial  nnarkete.  We 
understand  that  representatives  of  the 
CFTC,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  swap  industry  currently 
are  discusalng  these  and  other  issues,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  these  discussions  will 
produce  a  inY>po8al  that  will  concerned  par- 
ties can  support. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  is  responsive  to 
your  inqolry.  If  we  can  provide  you  with  any 


additional  information  concerning  these 
matters,  please  do  not  hestitate  to  contact 
me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  E.  Rubin. 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Washington.  DC,  Ajml  8. 1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman,  Securities  Subcommittee,  Committee 

on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Before  underUklng 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  starch  28,  1991,  we 
at  Merrill  Lynch  would  like  to  express  to 
you  and  to  Senator  Heinz's  other  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  our  deep  regret  and  sympathy 
at  his  tragic  and  untimely  passing,  and  our 
appreciation  for  his  interest  in  the  issues  af- 
fecting our  industry. 

Merrill  Lynch  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  conunent  on  Title  in  of  The  Futures 
Trading  Practices  Act  (S.  207)  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  For- 
estry and  Nutrition.  Merrill  Lynch  has  seri- 
ous concerns  that  S.  207  in  its  present  form 
will  have  adverse  consequences  on  the  U.S. 
markets  for  hybrid  securities  and  swap 
transactions  which  could  inhibit  the  orderly 
development  of  these  markets  without  a 
commensurate  gain  in  investor  protection  or 
systemic  stability.  Representatives  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch  met  with  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  (CFTC)  Chairman 
Gramm  to  express  our  reservations  regarding 
the  swap  provisions;  we  have  also  been  part 
of  an  industry  group  working  with  the  CFTC 
to  arrive  at  acceptable  statutory  language 
regarding  swap  transactions. 

THE  swap  market 

The  global  market  for  interest  rate,  cur- 
rency, commodity  and  other  index-linked 
swap  transactions  is  today  a  massive  one.  In- 
dustry statistics  suggest  that  In  excess  of  S3 
trillion  of  interest  rate  and  currency  swaps 
alone  are  currently  outstanding.  These  in- 
struments are  used  by  U.S.  government 
agencies  and  government  sponsored  entities, 
supranational  entities,  foreign  sovereigns, 
municipalities,  corporations  and  financial 
institutions  to  manage  interest  rate,  cur- 
rency, commodity  and  other  price  or  rate 
risk,  and  as  an  integral  element  of  financing 
and  funding  transactions.  Indeed,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1990  as  much  as  15  percent  of 
underwritten  corporate  debt  flnanclngs  in 
the  United  States  were  linked  to.  and  made 
possible  by,  related  swap  transactions.  Ac- 
cordingly, swap  transactions  are  a  vital  risk 
management  and  hedging  tool  and  a  fun- 
damental component  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national capital  markets. 

Two  Important,  and  interrelated,  charac- 
teristics of  the  swap  market  are  particularly 
relevant  in  the  discussion  of  the  impact  of  S. 
207  as  it  presently  stands.  The  explosive 
growth  of  the  market  over  the  last  several 
years  has  been  fueled  by  the  flexibility  of  the 
products  and  the  ingenuity  of  market  par- 
ticiptants  in  designing  such  products  to  meet 
the  needs  of  customers.  Rapid  innovation 
and  an  ability  to  respond  to  changes  in  the 
marketplace  and  in  customer  needs  have 
been  hallmarks  of  the  development  of  the 
market.  Thus.  Merrill  Lynch  was  particu- 
larly comfortable  with  the  "individual  nego- 
tiation" standard  contained  in  the  original 
version  of  the  bill  (directing  the  CFTC  to  ex- 
empt individually  negotiated  swaps  under- 
taken in  connection  with  a  line  of  business 
or  hedging  activities). 

The  "customized  quality  of  swap  market 
transactions  distinguishes  the  swap  nuu'ket 
f^m  futures  markets.  Since  the  transactions 


Involve  counterparty-to-counterparty  credit 
risks,  the  market  is  characterized  by  careful 
evaluation  of  counterparty  credit  and,  where 
necessary,  use  of  collateral  or  other  forms  of 
credit  support.  Because  of  the  generally  high 
credit  quality  of  participants  in  the  market, 
and  the  prudential  employment  of  collateral 
and  credit  support,  the  incidence  of  default 
has  been  low.  In  fact,  trom  the  Inception  of 
its  swap  business  in  the  late  1970's  to  date, 
Merrill  Lynch  has  yet  to  experience  a  loss  as 
a  result  of  a  counterparty  default  on  a  swap 
transaction.  Thus,  we  believe  that  one  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Commodity  Elxchange  Act  (CEIA)  regarding 
swaps  is  not  to  redress  any  perceived  inad- 
equacy of  regulation  in  the  market,  but 
rather  to  provide  certainty  regarding  the 
legal  status  of  swap  transactions  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

As  the  swap  market  has  grown,  a  variety  of 
efforts  to  reduce  any  potential  credit  risks 
and  counterparty  exposure,  particularly 
among  the  dealer  community,  have  been  un- 
dertaken. Amendments  to  the  U.S.  Bank- 
ruptcy Code,  and  similar  provisions  in 
FIRREA,  were  adopted  last  year,  clarifying 
the  rights  of  parties  uimn  the  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency  of  a  counterparty  to  a  swap 
transaction.  Bilateral  risk  mitigation  tech- 
niques are  actively  being  employed  or  devel- 
oped, and  multilateral  techniques  are  under 
consideration.  The  flexibility  and  innovation 
which  distinguish  the  swap  market  are  also 
evident  in  these  developments. 

existing  provisions  of  S.  S07  WITH  REGARD  TO 
SWAPS 

The  purposes  of  any  amendment  to  the 
CEIA  relating  to  swaps  should  be  to  provide 
certainty  to  market  participants  regarding 
the  legal  status  of  swap  transactions  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  innovative  techniques  employed  in 
the  swap  market  to  hedge  risk  and  provide 
financing,  and  to  mitigate  counterparty  risk 
resulting  from  a  large  and  growing  market. 

These  purposes  are  best  achieved  by  exclu- 
sion of  swap  transactions  meeting  explicit 
and  objective  standards  from  the  provisions 
of  the  CEA.  S.  207  as  it  currently  stands  does 
not  provide  such  an  exclusion. 

On  the  contrary,  the  exemptlve  authority 
granted  to  the  CFTC  in  S.  207  would,  we  be- 
lieve: enable  the  CFTC  to  exempt  qualifying 
swap  transactions  fhsm  some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  prohibitions  and  requirements  of  the 
(TEA;  authorize  the  establishment  of  finan- 
cial or  other  requirements  for  the  enumer- 
ated "institutional  participants"  in  exempt- 
ed swap  transactions;  leave  unclear  what 
role  the  creditworthiness  of  a  party  must 
play  in  qualifying  swap  transactions;  and 
create  vague  limitations  on  the  development 
of  "trading  markets"  in  swap  agreements. 

The  legal  uncertainties  and  restrictions  on 
innovation  resulting  trom  these  provisions 
are  likely  to  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
continued  development  of  the  market  in  the 
United  States.  Legal  uncertainties  under 
current  law  have  already  driven  some  swap 
business  offshore.  Failure  to  address  these 
uncertainties  could  result  in  the  limitation 
on  the  availability  of  swap  products  in  the 
United  States,  without  a  similar  restriction 
in  offshore  markets,  reducing  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  markets  and  the  financial 
stability  of  users  of  these  instrumente  in  the 
United  States. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  WTTH  REGARD  TO 
SWAPS 

We  continue  to  believe  that  an  exclusion 
trom  the  provisions  of  the  CEA  for  swap 
transactions    meeting    objective    standards 
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whlcb  foster  m&rket-driven  innovatloD  in 
risk  initiation  Is  the  preferred  method  of 
meeting  the  g-oals  outlined  above.  We  have 
joined  with  representatives  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  U.S.  participants  in  the  swap  market 
to  discuss  with  the  CFTC  and  other  regu- 
lators ways  of  addressing  our  concerns  re- 
garding the  uncertainties  and  strictures  in 
S.  a07  as  reported.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  developing  language  which 
would  address  many  of  these  concerns  and 
we  appreciate  the  responsiveness  of  the 
CFTC  and  its  staff  to  the  concerns  raised  in 
these  discussions. 

HTBRID  INSTRUMENTS 

Merrill  Lynch  has  been  integrally  Involved 
In  the  developing  market  for  hybrid  instru- 
ments, including  products  indexed  to  phys- 
ical commodities,  indices  and  currencies. 
The  ability  of  issuers  and  underwriters  to  de- 
velop new  types  of  financial  instruments, 
however,  has  been  affected  by  the  restric- 
tions imposed  under  the  CEA,  as  interpreted 
and  applied  by  the  CFTC.  As  a  result,  issuers 
have  been  prevented  trom  exploring  alter- 
native means  of  financing  their  business  op- 
erations in  an  increasingly  competitive  mar- 
ket environment,  and  investors  have  been 
prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  valid  in- 
vestment opportunities.  Accordingly,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  CEIA  should  be  amended  to 
provide  greater  certainty  and  flexibility  to 
issuers  and  underwriters  seeking  to  intro- 
duce new  types  of  financial  instruments. 

To  date,  the  CFTC  has  promulgated  cer- 
tain rules  and  interpretations  concerning  hy- 
brid Instruments  which  have  facilitated 
their  development  by  providing  some  degree 
of  guidance  to  Issuers  and  underwriters  of 
these  products.  We  recognize  that  certain  of 
these  products,  if  they  in  fact  constitute  fu- 
tures contracts  and  commodity  options  rath- 
er than  simply  containing  elements  of  such 
instruments,  could  implicate  the  customer 
protection  and  market  integrity  objectives 
of  the  CEA,  and  therefore,  we  understand  the 
regulatory  concern  that  such  products  not  be 
marketed  to  members  of  the  general  public 
without  the  necessary  safeg\iards  against  po- 
tential abuses. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  simpler  and 
more  objective  tests  can  and  should  be 
adopted  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty to  issuers  and  underwriters.  The  de- 
veloinnent  of  innovative  hybrid  products  his- 
torically has  been  a  function  of  the  evolving 
needs  of  market  participants.  Such  innova- 
tion should  not  be  discouraged  on  the  basis 
of  unnecessary  legal  uncertainties,  particu- 
larly if  our  capital  markets  are  to  remain 
competitive  with  others  worldwide.  Con- 
sequently, in  seeking  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  need  to  encourage  flexibil- 
ity and  innovation  in  the  capital  markets 
and  the  purposes  of  the  CEIA  and  the  CFTC's 
statutory  mandate,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  existing  statutory  frameworks 
which  may  also  be  applicable  to  the  issuance 
of  these  ;»x>ducts,  such  as  the  disclosure  and 
Investor  protection  provisions  of  the  federal 
securities  laws  and  the  banking  regulatory 
framework. 

In  our  view,  the  hybrid  instrument  provi- 
sions of  8.  207  rei>re8ent  substantial  progress 
toward  reconciling  these  competing  interests 
and  Implementing  a  workable  and  effective 
anaroach  to  the  regulation  of  these  products. 
The  creaOon  of  a  "bright  line"  test,  which 
seeks  to  determine  whether  an  instrument  is 
Iiredomlnantly  a  futures  contract  or  com- 
modity option,  should  provide  greater  cer- 
tainty to  the  marketplace  than  the  existing 
CFTC  precedents,  which  condition  the  avail- 
ability of  relief  on  complex  formulas  and 


compuations.  In  addition,  the  adoption  of  a 
statutory  exclusion  for  products  which  are 
not  predominantly  futures  or  commodity  op- 
tions m>uld  allow  issuers  and  underwriters 
to  avoijl  the  substantial  expense  and  delay 
associaled  with  obtaining  relief  trom  the 
CFTC  o)i  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Our  i»ne  remaining  concern  rests  with 
those  products  that  do  not  meet  the  statu- 
tory "itlght  line"  test  and  thus,  under  S. 
207,  wo^ld  be  prohibited,  since  they  would  be 
outside  jthe  scope  of  the  exclusion.  In  certain 
Instances,  we  can  envision  that  products 
might  ie  developed  that  would  serve  valid 
portfollp  or  risk  management  purposes,  and 
we  would  suggest,  at  a  minimum,  that  the 
CFTC  be  given  the  authority  to  grant  exemp- 
tions Itjom  the  CEA,  either  unconditionally 
or  on  sAcifled  terms  and  conditions. 

We  afeo  believe  that,  where  such  instru- 
ments lave  significant  characteristics  of  a 
security,  their  failure  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Ce4  should  not  necessarily  result  in  the 
completje  prohibition  of  the  product.  We  note 
that  th4  SEC  and  others  have  suggested  that, 
in  certain  instances,  such  instruments  might 
properli  be  regulated  and  traded  as  securi- 
ties. Cettalnly,  where  Congress  or  the  SEC  is 
comformble  that  the  federal  securities  laws 
are  adeauate.  both  in  terms  of  disclosure  and 
customsr  protection,  then  it  may  be  appro- 
priate tb  permit  such  a  product  to  be  regu- 
lated a4  a  security  and  traded  in  the  securi- 
ties markets.  At  a  minimum,  serious  consid- 
eration [Should  be  given  to  the  proposals  of 
this  klnll  that  have  been  articulated  to  date. 

Again  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
)ur  views  on  this  topic  so  important 
)perations  of  the  U.S.  capital  mar- 
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Silicerely, 


Bruce  E.  Thompson,  Jr. 


Shearson  Lehman  Brothers, 

New  York,  NY,  April  5, 1991. 
Hon.  CiduSTOPHER  J.  DODD, 

ChtUTTna  I,  Subcommittee  on  Securities.  Senate 
Run  ill  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  lei  ter  of  March  28.  1991,  in  which  you 
asked  f<r  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers'  views 
on  Titl(  m,  the  Intermarket  Coordination 
Act,  of  I  \.  Ttn,  The  Futures  Trading  Practices 
Act.  W«  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide ou^  thoughts  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Shear^n  Lehman  Brothers  shares  the  con- 
niised  by  various  federal  regulators 
and  othsrs  that  certain  provisions  of  Title 
in  are  1  kely  to  produce  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant undesirable  consequences  for  the  United 
States  financial  markets,  in  particular  the 
swape  avd  hybrid  securities  markets.  We  be- 
lieve the  effect  of  such  provisions  will  be  to 
diminish  the  competitiveness  of  important 
segmenOs  of  our  domestic  financial  markets, 
deter  fitancial  product  development  and  in- 
novatiot.  restrict  capital  formation  opportu- 
nities aiid  eliminate  opportunities  to  reduce 
exposure  to  interest  rate,  currency,  equity 
price  anil  commodity  price  risk,  without  pro- 
viding ^gnlficant  countervailing  benefits. 

The  niost  immediate  and  dramatic  effects 
of  the  legislation  will  be  felt  in  the  domestic 
swaps  njarkets.  Swaps  are  exchanges  of  pay- 
ment streams  which  are  used  by  market  par- 
ticipant^ to  manage  interest  rate,  currency 
or  commodity  price  risks.  Because  they  are 
economically  customized,  swape  offer  users 
unrival^  flexibility  in  managing  their  bal- 
ance sheets  and  interest  rate  and  currency 
exposure.  Their  utility  is  evidenced  by  the 
healthy  expansion  of  the  market  since  its  in- 
ception In  the  early  19e0's,  a  development  in 


which  Uniti  d  States  firms,  including  banks, 
securities  flrms  and  insurance  companies, 
have  been  4t  the  forefront.  Market  partici- 
pants inclufle  major  corporations,  financial 
institutionay  U.S.  government-sponsored 
agencies  add  foreign  governments.  Recent 
figures  Indicate  that  U.S.  firms  comprise 
just  under  ^%  of  the  worldwide  market  for 
swape.  I 

The  swaps  market  is  a  particularly  un- 
likely forusi  for  the  types  of  abuses  that 
have  in  recent  years  unsettled  the  financial 
markets  anl  which  usually  create  a  need  for 
remedial  legislation.  The  market  excludes 
the  generalbubllc,  being  limited  to  financial 
intermediaries  and  sophisticated  corporate, 
governmental  and  quasi-governmental  par- 
ticipants. Market  practice  compels  partici- 
pants to  ev^uate  counterparty  creditworthi- 
ness carefully  to  assure  that  appropriate 
credit  protections  are  met.  In  any  market 
there  is  always  risk;  however,  the  likelihood 
of  the  swape  market  experiencing  significant 
credit  dlfficfilties  is  small. 

Unlike  futures  contracts,  which  offer  some 
abstract  analytical  parallels  but  are  distin- 
guished by  j  a  number  of  features— not  the 
least  of  whifch  is  their  fungibility— swape  are 
privately  a^id  individually  negotiated  and 
are  not  subject  to  futures  exchange  style  off- 
set and  merglning.  Consequently,  market 
participant^  have  both  the  need  and  the  op- 
portunity te  manage  credit  exposure  con- 
tractually on  a  counterparty-by- 
counterpartjr  basis. 

Payment  ©n  swaps  are  tied  to  the  value  of 
debt,  equity'  or  other  financial  or  commodity 
products.  Because  such  values  are  based  on 
standard  interest  rate,  currency,  equity,  or 
conmiodlty  prices,  which  are  almost  always 
publicly  available  and  readily  verifiable,  and 
because  priding  of  swape  at  their  inception  is 
subject  to  negotiation  between  sophisticated 
parties,  swats  are  particularly  unsuitable  ve- 
hicles for  fnud. 

The  tanglple  and  unique  qualities  of  the 
domestic  swup  market,  and  the  related  bene- 
fits we  see  the  market  continuing  to  create — 
in  product  iiinovation.  risk  management  and 
capital  formation— would  in  our  view  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized  under  the  current  version 
of  S.  207.  If  )the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  adopted,  the  provisions 
of  Title  HI  would,  we  believe,  substantially 
reduce  futui^  swap  activity  involving  United 
States  coui<terparties  and  cast  significant 
doubt  on  the  legal  status  of  existing  swap 
transactione  involving  such  parties.  A  sub- 
stantial voliime  of  swap  activity  will  quickly 
migrate  to  foreign  markets,  lessening  U.S. 
comi>etitivetiess  in  an  area  of  the  financial 
markets  in  jwhich  our  domestic  firms  have 
excelled,  without  any  discernible  regulatory 
remedy  or  prospect  of  immediate  retrieval. 

Minimlzin|r  the  chronic  jurisdictional 
uncertainities  and  legal  conflicts  that  have 
beset  the  futures,  securities  and  banking 
markets,  wliich  is  a  primary  purpose  of  S. 
207.  would  lb  our  view  exact  an  inordinate 
and  harmful  toll  if  such  resolution  were  to 
come  at  thej  expense  of  the  present  viability 
and  future  «tality  of  the  swape  market.  We 
believe  strongly  that  any  resolution  of  this 
issue  should  at  a  minimum  (1)  make  clear 
that  the  cuarent  swape  market  is  a  discrete 
marketing  ifelling  outside  the  ambit  of  the 
Commoditie*  Exchange  Act  and  (11)  allow 
some  reasoiable  nexibility  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  market,  including  the  possibil- 
ity of  multilateral  mitigation  of  credit  risk 
falling  short!  of  the  type  performed  by  an  ex- 
change. To  tihls  end.  we  have  been  discussing 
with  federal'  regulators  appropriate  changes 
to  S.  207  as  Reported  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 
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Hybrid  inBtruments— regulated  securities 
and  bank-issued  obligations  having  a  greater 
or  lesser  proportion  of  their  principal  or  cou- 
pon payments  tied  to  the  values  of  debt,  eq- 
uity or  conunodity  products— offer  consider- 
able promise  as  customized  and  flexible  risk 
management  and  capital  formation  vehicles. 
The  growth  and  vitality  of  this  market 
should  be  sanctioned  statutorily  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  broad  and  non-arbitrary  Ju- 
risdictional boundaries  that  allow  Issuers 
and  investors  to  use  the  most  api)ropriate 
market,  be  it  a  securities,  bank  instrument, 
or  commodities  market,  for  their  needs.  The 
legislation  should  provide  certainty  in  order 
to  resolve  ambiguities  that  exist  under  the 
current  regulatory  structure  and  to  enable 
products  to  come  to  market  in  an  efficient 
and  expeditious  manner.  As  in  the  case  of 
swaps,  legislation  should  not  lessen  U.S. 
competitiveness  in  an  area  where  our  own 
Arms  have  excelled. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views 
on  S.  207,  and  commend  you  for  your  recogni- 
tion of  the  significance  of  the  issues  the  bill 
raises.  We  look  forward  to  assisting  you  in 
any  way  we  can  on  these  matters,  and  trust 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  L.  Clark,  Jr. 

C8  First  Boston, 
New  York.  NY.  April  S.  1991. 
Hon.  Christoper  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman.  Securities  Siibcommittee,  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  exitress  our  views  in  response  to  your  let- 
ter, dated  March  28,  1961,  regarding  Title  m 
of  The  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  (S. 
a07).  You  requested  a  description  of  the  mar- 
ket for  swaps  and  certain  other  derivative 
products,  a  discussion  of  our  concerns  about 
the  impact  of  Title  m  on  competition,  inno- 
vation, risk  management  and  the  capital 
markets,  and  our  related  suggestions  for 
modifications  to  Title  m. 

In  providing  an  overview  of  the  swaps  and 
derivative  markets,  including  hybrids,  we 
will  briefly  describe:  (1)  the  products  them- 
selves; (2)  the  major  participants;  (3)  the  ap- 
plications and  uses  of  these  instruments;  (4) 
the  mechanics  of  executing  transactions;  and 
(5)  the  secondary  market  for  these  instru- 
ments. 

"Swaps"  has  become  an  almost  generic 
term  for  a  wide  variety  of  derivative  instru- 
ments whose  values  depend  on  underlying 
movements  in  interest  rates,  exchange  rates, 
equity  prices  and  commodity  prices.  In  its 
narrowest  sense,  "swaps"  refers  to  interest 
rate  swaps  and  currency  swaps.  However,  in 
its  broader  connotations,  "swaps"  would  in- 
clude a  wide  array  of  derivative  instruments 
including:  equity  swaps,  commodity  swaps, 
options  on  interest  rate  and  currency  swaps 
("swaptions"),  and  caps,  floors,  and  collars 
on  interest  rates,  exchange  rates,  equity 
prices,  and  commodity  prices.  Moreover, 
each  of  the  products  named  above  can  be  fur- 
ther sub-divided  into  separate  tjrpes  of  trans- 
actions. For  instance,  the  classification  "in- 
terest rate  swaps"  would  include  such  trans- 
actions as  amortising  swaps,  reverse  amor- 
tizing swaps,  extendable  swaps,  cancelable 
swaps,  forward  swaps,  zero  coupon  swaps, 
etc.  "Hybrids"  generally  refers  to  cus- 
tomised swaps  that  take  the  form  of  a  deriv- 
ative security. 

Obviously,  a  description  of  each  of  these 
Instruments  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this 


letter.  However,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  few 
general  statements  about  these  Instruments. 
The  products  that  fall  under  the  broader 
meaning  of  swaps  can  typically  be  character- 
ized as  entailing  a  contractual  agreement  be- 
tween two  parties  that  extends  for  a  certain 
period  of  time,  in  which  payments  will  be 
made  by  both  parties  according  to  a  formula 
that  depends  on  an  underlying  notional  prin- 
cipal amount  and  the  value  of  an  underlying 
variable  (such  as  an  interest  rate).  Although 
conventions  have  developed  over  the  years 
with  regard  to  definitions  and  broad  contrac- 
tual forms,  an  important  characteristic  of  a 
"swap"  is  that  it  represents  an  agreement, 
negotiated  transaction-by-transaction,  be- 
tween two  counterparties  that  is  tailored  to 
each  party's  required  specifications.  Each 
party  in  a  swap  accepts  the  credit  risk  of  its 
counterparty  in  the  swap  and  the  terms  and 
extent  of  such  credit  risk  are  frequently  an 
important  point  in  the  swap  negotiation.  No- 
tional principal  amounts  are  generally  in  ex- 
cess of  $6  million  and  can  run  as  high  as  SSOO 
million  to  Jl.O  billion. 

The  swap  market  participants  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  professional  swap  dealers,  swap 
brokers,  and  end-users.  The  professional 
swap  dealers  are  generally  affiliated  with 
major  investment  banks,  commercial  banks 
and,  more  recently,  insurance  companies. 
Swap  brokers  act  as  an  agent  in  arranging 
swap  transactions  between  swap  dealers  or 
between  swap  professionals  and  end-users. 
Swap  brokers  are  not  parties  to  the  swap 
transaction  and  do  not  risk  capital.  They 
charge  a  negotiable  fee  for  arranging  trans- 
actions. End-users  consist  of  a  fairly  heter- 
ogenous group  which  would  include:  (1)  fi- 
nancial institutions  such  as  banks,  thrifts, 
insurance  companies,  and  finance  companies; 
(2)  business  corporations;  (3)  sovereigns,  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  supranationals;  and 
(4)  major  investors  such  as  pension  funds, 
bank  trust  departments,  hedge  funds,  and 
asset  managers  that  exercise  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility. 

Each  category  of  end-user  nxuned  above  ac- 
tively uses  the  swap  market.  Financial  insti- 
tutions have  historically  been  the  most  ac- 
tive users  of  the  swap  market,  although  the 
use  of  swaps  (and  other  derivative  Instru- 
ments) by  corporations  has  increased  sharply 
in  the  last  five  years.  We  believe  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  institutional  clients  at  one 
time  or  another  have  used  swaps  or  other  de- 
rivatives to  reduce  borrowing  costs  or  man- 
age the  financial  risks  of  their  underlying 
business.  Sovereigns,  governmental  agencies, 
and  supranationals  use  the  swap  market  ex- 
tensively to  transform  borrowings  from  fixed 
rate  into  floating  rate  (or  vice- versa)  or  from 
one  currency  into  another.  Finally,  there  is 
a  Bigniflcant  and  growing  use  of  swaps  on  the 
asset  side  of  the  balance  sheet  as  major  in- 
vestors seek  to  transform  fixed  rate  invest- 
ments into  floating  rate  (or  vice-versa),  as 
market  viewpoints  and  arbitrage  opportuni- 
ties develop. 

Swape  and  related  derivative  instruments 
are  not  executed  with  individual  Investors, 
which  is  understandable  given  the  large  no- 
tional amount  of  the  transactions,  the  credit 
criteria  demanded  of  swap  counterparties, 
and  the  flnancial  sophistication  required. 

Swape  have  generally  been  used  to: 

(1)  Lower  flnancing  costs  or  increase  in- 
vestment returns  by  arbitraglng  fixed  rate 
and  floating  rate  securities  markets  in  the 
same  currency  (using  interest  rate  swape)  or 
in  different  currencies  (using  currency 
swape). 

(2)  Hed^  exposures  to  Interest  rates,  ex- 
change rates,  equity  prices  and  commodity 
prices. 


(3)  Create  synthetic  investment  or  financ- 
ing structures  that  satisfy  the  investor's  or 
borrower's  objectives  better  than  "plain  va- 
nilla" securities  would. 

Interest  rate  and  currency  swaps  were  ini- 
tially created  to  arbitrage  flnancing  costs  in 
different  markets.  While  Interest  rate  and 
currency  swape  still  are  actively  used  to  ar- 
bitrage markets,  a  large  portion  of  swap 
transactions  are  now  executed  to  hedge  expo- 
sures against  adverse  interest  rate  and  for- 
eign exchange  movements.  Banks  routinely 
use  swaps  to  manage  the  gap  between  the  du- 
ration of  their  assets  and  liabiliUes.  For  ex- 
ample, flnancial  institutions  that  borrow  on 
a  floating  basis  and  lend  on  a  flxed  basis  can 
manage  this  mismatch  with  swaps  by  swap- 
ping the  floating  liabilities  into  flxed  rate  li- 
abilities to  lock-in  a  positive  spread  between 
its  lending  rate  and  its  borrowing  rate  and  to 
remove  interest  rate  risk.  Corporations  are 
also  active  users  of  the  swap  market  in  their 
liability  management  programs.  Interest 
rate  cape  and  swaps  in  U.S.  dollars  and  for- 
eign currencies  are  commonly  used  by  cor- 
porations to  hedge  the  flnancing  cost  of  their 
commercial  paper  and  bank  loans  against 
rising  Interest  rates. 

Swape,  hybrids  and  other  derivatives  are 
also  being  used  to  custom-design  investment 
and  borrowing  transactions  that  satisfy  the 
user's  underlying  objective  better  than 
standard  securities  would.  For  example,  issu- 
ers have  used  swaps  to  "firont  load"  or  "back 
load"  effective  interest  payments  on  bond  is- 
sues so  they  match  projected  cash  flow  pat- 
terns. Rather  than  having  to  search  for  a 
small  group  of  investors  who  may  happen  to 
want  this  particular  cash  flow  pattern,  the 
issuer  is  able  to  sell  a  conventional  bond  into 
the  market  and  re-engineer  the  desired  cash 
flows  privately  using  swaps.  Alternatively, 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  investor- 
driven  deals  in  which  the  investor  requests 
an  unusual  structure  for  a  security  that  re- 
flects its  market  outlook  or  liability  expo- 
sure. The  issuer  sells  the  "hybrid",  i.e..  a 
custom-tailored  security,  to  the  Investor  and 
then  uses  derivatives  to  transform  the  secu- 
rity back  into  a  more  traditional  format.  In 
such  a  transaction  the  investor  benefits  by 
being  able  to  design  a  security  that  satisfles 
its  particular  objectives  and  the  issuer  ob- 
tains an  attractive  flnancing  because  it  was 
able  to  sell  a  security  that  exactly  flt  the  in- 
vestor's demand  parameters.  Swaps  and 
other  derivatives  make  these  trans- 
formations possible. 

Swape  are  generally  executed  between  a 
swap  dealer  and  an  end-user  or  between  two 
swap  dealers.  Swap  dealers  generally  have  a 
marketing  team  that  works  with  end-users 
to  design  swap  structures  appropriate  for  the 
end-users'  objectives.  When  an  end-user 
wants  to  enter  into  a  swap  for  the  flrst  time, 
a  master  swap  agreement  Is  negotiated, 
which  is  a  relatively  extensive  contract  pre- 
senting the  terms,  conditions,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  each  party.  Although  a 
standard  form  of  swap  document  has  been 
prepared  by  the  International  Swap  Dealers 
Association,  extensive  negotiation  between 
the  parties  on  the  contract  is  common.  Sub- 
sequent transactions  are  tjrpically  docu- 
mented by  shorter  confirmations  which  refer 
to  and  rely  on  the  general  terms  and  condi- 
tions previously  negotiated  In  the  master 
agreement.  These  confirmations  put  forth 
the  specific  economic  terms  of  the  trans- 
action and  exceptions,  if  any,  to  the  master 
swap  document  that  apply  to  the  particular 
transaction. 

When  a  party  wants  to  execute  a  "plain  va- 
nilla" swap,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
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party  to  contact  several  swap  professionals 
with  whom  master  swap  agreements  have 
been  previously  negotiated  and  ask  them  to 
compete  for  the  swap.  The  swap  professional 
offering  the  most  attractive  terms  is  award- 
ed the  swap.  Swaps  that  are  more  highly  en- 
gineered are  not  generally  put  into  competi- 
tion, but  are  separately  negotiated  with  the 
swap  dealer  that  has  developed  the  swap 
structure. 

When  a  party  wants  to  unwind  an  existing 
swap,  one  of  the  following  three  methods  is 
employed: 

(1)  The  swap  is  legally  terminated  with  the 
opposite  counterparty  by  mutual  agreement. 
A  payment  by  one  of  the  counterparties  to 
the  other  Is  made  which  reflects  the  market 
value  of  the  swap  at  the  time  the  swap  is  ter- 
minated. The  payment  depends  on  such 
things  as  interest  rate  levels,  the  remaining 
period  of  the  swap,  and  other  conditions  in 
the  swap  market. 

(2)  The  party  wishing  to  unwind  the  swap 
assigns  its  rights  and  responsibilities  to  an- 
other party  which  is  acceptable  to  the  re- 
maining swap  counterparty.  A  payment  Is 
made  between  the  party  exiting  the  swap  and 
the  party  being  assigned  the  swap  which  re- 
flects the  market  value  of  the  swap  at  the 
time  of  the  assignment. 

(3)  The  party  wishing  to  unwind  a  swap  en- 
ters Into  an  offsetting  "mirror-image"  swap 
with  another  counterparty.  For  instance,  a 
swap  counterparty  paying  flxed  and  receiv- 
ing floating  in  a  three-year  swap  can  eco- 
nomically offset  the  transaction  by  entering 
a  new  three-year  swap  with  another 
counterparty  in  which  it  receives  flxed  and 
pays  floating.  An  adjustment  payment  may 
also  be  made  on  the  new  swap  to  reflect  the 
terms  of  the  new  swap  which  are  required  to 
offset  the  original  swap.  In  this  technique, 
the  party  is  legally  responsible  for  both 
swaps  but  the  cash  flows  of  the  two  swaps 
odtet  one  another. 

In  conclusion,  swaps  and  hybrids,  in  their 
generic  and  siwciflc  forms,  are  Invaluable 
tools  to  manage  risk,  reduce  flnanclng  costs 
and  Increase  Investment  yields  for  our  U.S. 
Institutional  client  base;  without  firee  access 
to  such  tools,  U.S.  flnancial  managers  would 
be  at  a  substantial  disadvantage  to  their  for- 
eign counterparts  in  competing  for  low  cost 
capital  in  the  1990'8. 

Turning  to  the  remaining  questions  in 
your  March  28th  letter  regarding  the  current 
and  foreseeable  Impact  on  competition  and 
innovation  of  S.  207  as  reported,  our  concerns 
fall  mainly  in  two  areas,  swaps  and  hybrid 
Instruments. 

In  regard  to  swaps,  it  is  clear  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
clarify  treatment  of  swaps  under  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act;  unfortunately,  in  its 
reported  form,  this  statutory  design  has  the 
potential  to  disrupt  an  eztraordlnarily  suc- 
canAil  institutional  crossborder  market.  We 
believe  the  language  of  S.  207  as  reported  to 
be  ambiguous  and  subjective,  which  could 
cause  substantial  uncertainty  In  the  market. 
Extraordinary  care  must  be  taken  when  Im- 
posing regulatory  requirements  on  an  exist- 
ing market;  even  clear,  unambiguous  rules 
which  are  more  restrictive  than  offshore 
rules  can  be  as  damaging  to  the  U.S.  market 
as  uncertainty. 

Taken  to  Ita  extreme,  it  is  possible  to  sug- 
gest the  current  structure  of  S.  207  would  im- 
pact negatively  on  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
firms  In  the  world-wide  swap  market  by  cre- 
ating subjective  standards  which  are  iU-de- 
flned  and  misunderstood,  thereby  driving 
more  swap  transactions  into  overseas  mar- 
kets. We  concur  with  the  views  of  Federal 
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Reservf  Board  Chairman  Greenspan  that  the 
potentfeil  for  desirable  reduction  of  systemic 
risk  miy  be  impaired  by  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  is.  207  to  prevent  development  of  pri- 
vate netting  arrangements  designed  to  re- 
duce cqunterparty  credit  risks. 

Howejver,  we  do  not  believe  these  possible 
dysfunational  results  to  have  been  the  Intent 
of  eithtr  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
or  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commls- 
concems  about  ambiguity  and  sub- 
can  be  adequately  addressed  by  re- 
certain  provisions  of  S.  207,  and  a 
y  drafted,  objective  test  for  statu- 
regulatory  exemptions  will  provide 
greater  certainty  to  the  market  and  market 
particl^nts  than  has  been  previously  avail- 
able, la  this  regard,  it  may  be  constructive 
for  the  legislative  history  accompanying  S. 
207  to  Mdress  more  speclflcally  and  in  great- 
er detail  how  the  Implementing  regulations 
should  be  crafted  to  avoid  disruption  of  a 
large  a  nd  efflcient  global  market.  Finally, 
we  bell  sve  a  solution  allowing  the  continued 
develoi  ment  of  netting  systems  to  reduce 
system  c  risk  can  be  achieved. 

We  a  e  aware  of  and  support  the  efl'orts  of 
the  m<,jor  swap  dealers,  both  banks  and 
broker  dealers,  to  resolve  some  of  the  issues 
discuss  >d  above.  We  believe  that  if  accepted 
as  i>arl  of  S.  207.  the  reconunendatlons  of 
this  CO  LllUon  (including  clarlflcation  of  the 
deflnlti  on  of  Institutional  participants  and 
clariflc  ntlon  of  use  of  netting  arrangements 
to  redcce  systemic  risk)  will  resolve  major 
concenis  with  the  language  of  S.  207  as  re- 
ported. 

The  iybrld  instruments  provision  of  S.  207 
present^  issues  which  are  potentially  less  ca- 
pable ^f  resolution  without  more  analysis 
and  discussion.  Others,  including  Chairman 
.n  and  Securities  and  Elxchange 
ion  Chairman  Breeden,  have  ex- 
concerns  (which  we  share)  that  the 
language  of  S.  207  on  hybrid  in- 
ts  will  have  a  negative  impact  on 
innovation  and  competition  and 
her  drive  such  product  develop- 
to  overseas  markets.  It  should  be 
t  most  product  Innovation  in  re- 
has  been  in  overseas  markets  and, 
ly,  engineered  by  U.S.  Arms  operat- 
ose  markets.  More  regulatory  uncer- 
tainty Will  only  aggravate  this  trend. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  50  percent  test  embodied  in  the  hybrid 
provisl(>n.  Prom  a  pragmatic  business  per- 
spectiv  i,  we  are  concerned  that  the  SO  per- 
cent vt  lue  test,  which  is  the  linchpin  of  the 
I>rovisl  >n.  Is  vague  and  could  create  anoma- 
lous re  lults.  For  example,  over  the  life  of  an 
instrui  lent,  its  "value"  can  change,  even 
withou )  any  movement  In  the  cash  market: 
a  simp  e  change  In  the  yield  curve  could  re- 
sult in  the  "value"  of  the  commodity  portion 
of  the  instrument  dropping  below  or  increas- 
ing ab^ve  SO  percent.  This  means  that  the 
same  hgrbrid  Instrument  could,  at  time  of  Is- 
suancei  have  more  or  less  than  SO  percent  of 
Its  val  le  linked  to  commodities  depending 
on  nnai  ket  movements,  so  that  the  same  lu- 
strums at  would  be  treated  differently  de- 
pendlni  r  upon  when  it  was  Issued.  It  is  un- 
clear b  I  us  how  the  regulatory  scheme  would 
Impactl  on  such  an  insUrument  when  this  oc- 
curred, particularly  given  the  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction of  the  CFTC  over  products  with 
the  cofnmodlty  value  of  more  than  SO  per- 
cent. Much  depends  on  how  "value"  is  to  be 
computed,  and  S.  207  does  not  provide  suffl- 
clent  guidance. 

We  linderstand  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Senataj  Agriculture  Committee  to  create  a 
functional  regulatory  approach  to  jurisdlc- 
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tlonal    dec  slons    Involving    hybrid    Instru- 


do  not  disagree  with  this  ap- 


ments. 

proach  fuildamentally.  However,  as  with 
swaps,  our  concerns  are  basic,  i.e..  to  avoid 
ambiguity  ^nd  uncertainty  but  also  to  avoid 
creation  of  ;clear  rules  which  will  unduly  re- 
strict Innovation  in  a  new  and  developing 
market.      ' 

We  belleye  the  hybrid  instruments  provi- 
sions is  in  need  of  further  discussion  and  re- 
vision. A  solution  may  be  possible  with  ftir- 
ther  debate,  perhaps  by  expanding  the  ex- 
emptive  aujthority  of  the  CFTC  in  order  to 
achieve  a  more  pragmatic  result. 

I  hope  tl}e  views  of  CS  First  Boston  are 
helpful  to  ^ou  In  your  deliberations  on  this 
Important  legislation. 
Very  ^ly  yours, 

JOHN  M.  HENNE88T, 

CS  First  Boston,  Inc. 


Pacific  National  Bank. 
New  York,  NY,  AprU  3. 1991. 

Hon.  CHRIStOPHKR  J.  DODD, 

Hon.  John  Seinz. 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sehators:  Thank  you  for  requesting 
Security  Pfciflc's  comments  on  The  Futures 
Trading  Pmctlces  Act  (S.  207)  and.  in  par- 
ticular. The  Intermarket  Coordination  Act.  I 
have  been  Asked  to  respond  to  your  inquiry. 
We  have  b«en  following  the  development  of 
S.  207  with  some  concern.  We  are  aware  of. 
and  share  to  a  considerable  extent.  Chairman 
Greenspan'!  reservations. 

Most  imi>ortantly  to  Security  Paclflc.  S. 
207  promisee  to  formalise  another  tier  of  reg- 
ulatory oversight  upon  businesses  already 
fully  supervised  and.  In  the  case  of  holding 
company-o^ned  national  banks,  by  multiple 
regulators.  S.  207  would  create  regulatory 
ambiguity  !for  U.S.  businesses  that  depend 
for  their  success  on  constant  innovation  in 
globally  competitive  markets. 

Security  Paclflc  National  Bank's  swap 
group,  as  a  case  in  point,  has  been  a  recog- 
nized world  leader  in  Interest  rate  and  cur- 
rency swa^s  and  related  products.  In  the 
present  clitnate  of  diminished  credit  avail- 
ability, our  swap  group  has  thought  to  apply 
developing  tnechanlsms  (such  as  marking-to- 
market  an4  collateralizing)  to  limit  credit 
risk  in  wats  acceptable  to  Security  Paclflc 
and  its  counterparties.  Since  the  CFTC  Is- 
sued its  lf69  policy  statement  creating  a 
"safe  harbbr"  for  swaps  from  regulation 
under  the  {Commodity  Exchange  Act,  how- 
ever, risk  elimination  mechanisms  have  been 
viewed  as  potentially  dangerous,  apparently 
because  ridk  elimination  Is  effected  in  ex- 
change-tracing of  futures  contracts.  We  see  a 
counterintuitive  element  in  this  safe  harbor 
scheme  that  encourages  market  participants 
to  preserve,  risk  to  mitigate  their  regulatory 
exposure. 

S.  207,  as!  recently  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commltteei  on  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Nu- 
trition contains  similar  anomalies  with  re- 
spect to  swaps.  The  exclusion  trom  CEA  ju- 
risdiction proposed  in  new  Section  4(d)(1)  of 
the  Act  extends  only  to  swaps  between  end 
users,  leaving  the  bulk  of  swaps  Involving 
market  makers  (who  provide  credit 
intermediation  and  liquidity  to  the  market) 
with  only  the  potential  for  exemptive  relief 
following  CFTC  notice  and  hearing.  The 
standards  irithln  which  the  CFTC  would  be 
able  to  exercise  its  exemptive  discretion  are 
ambiguous  and  entirely  novel,  and  therefore 
unillumlnated  by  precedent.  Subparagraph 
(C)  appear^  designed  to  preserve  credit  risk 
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In  swaps,  while  subparagraph  (D),  fairly  con- 
strued, would  deny  the  swap  market  the  ben- 
efit of  risk  netting  and  potential  clearing- 
house mechanisms  that  both  international 
and  national  bank  regrulatory  organizations 
now  view  favorably. 

S.  a07,  as  reported,  would  cast  a  significant 
shadow  on  the  legality  of  the  existing  swap 
market.  Concerns  that  business  would  move 
offshore  as  a  result  of  these  proposals  are 
certainly  well  founded.  Additionally,  the 
range  of  products  available  to  domestic  users 
would  be  diminished. 

We  are  aware  that  various  firms  and  trade 
organizations  have  been  negotiating  possible 
revisions  to  Section  302  of  S.  207  with  the 
CFTC.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  CFTC 
has  been  receptive.  It  is  our  hope  that  S.  207 
generally  will  be  subject,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  CFTC,  to  such  revision  as  may  be 
required  to  avoid  both  unnecessary  overlaps 
of  regulatory  authority  and  the  chilling  am- 
biguity and  confusion  that  may  result  if 
products  beyond  the  scope  of  the  commodity 
markets  are  viewed  through  a  regulatory 
looking  glass  designed  for  the  commodity 
markets  alone. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  at  (212)  836-5997. 
Sincerely, 

Joshua  D.  Cohn, 
First  Vice  President  and  Counsel. 

Morgan  Stanley, 
NeiD  York,  NY,  AprU  4,  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman,  Securities  Subcommittee,  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Was?iingU}n,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  28th  regarding  Title  in  of 
The  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  (S.  207). 
We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  addressing  our 
industry's  concerns  with  the  legislation,  and 
we  are  eager  to  assist  you  and  your  staff  in 
analyzing  its  impact. 

Several  officers  at  Morgan  Stanley  have 
been  working  with  our  government  relations 
representatives  to  communicate  our  con- 
cerns with  Title  in  to  the  relevant  agencies, 
including  the  Conunodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  Treasury.  I  have  en- 
closed a  memorandum  we  have  prepared  that 
presents  our  views  on  the  market  for  swaps, 
hybrids  and  other  similar  financial  instru- 
ments and  the  impact  of  Title  m  on  product 
Innovation. 

I  hope  our  conunents  are  helpful  and  will 
look  forward  to  hearing  trom  you  and  your 
staff  if  we  can  provide  any  further  assist- 
ance. 

Thank  you  again. 
Best  regards, 

Richard  B.  Fisher. 

Memorandum— Re:  Title  m,  S.  207  the  Fu- 
tures TRADING  Practices  Act,  April  4, 
1991 

Swaps,  hybrid  securities  and  similar  finan- 
cial Instruments  have  emerged  to  meet  the 
real  economic  needs  of  market  participants. 
The  development  of  these  products  is  charac- 
terized by  a  high  degree  of  innovation  to 
meet  market  requirements,  and  their  viabil- 
ity is  often  highly  sensitive  to  market  condi- 
tions. A  product  that  makes  economic  sense 
one  day  may  no  longer  make  sense  Just  a  few 
days  or  even  hours  later.  Swaps  are  gen- 
erally used  by  market  participants  to  man- 
age exposure  to  price  risk  on  Interest  rates, 
commodities  and  other  financial  Indices  and 
to  allocate  the  price  risk  in  an  economically 
efficient  manner.  Hybrid  securities  and  simi- 


lar financial  Instruments  ixxjvide  capital  for- 
mation opportunities  for  issuers,  attractive 
investments  for  investors  and  opportunities 
for  financial  intermediaries  to  match  buyers 
and  sellers  of  the  options  and  futures  embed- 
ded in  these  products.  These  instruments 
were  not  contemplated  when  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (the  "CEA")  was  adopted.  As  a 
result,  under  the  language  of  the  CEA,  it  is 
often  not  clear  whether  these  new  instru- 
ments fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Conmilssion  (the 
"CFTC").  In  some  cases,  this  uncertainty 
has  stifled  innovation,  forced  transactions 
offshore,  increased  the  cost  of  capital  to  U.S. 
issuers  and  made  the  U.S.  financial  markets 
less  competitive. 

We  would  welcome  changes  that  eliminate 
this  uncertainty.  Title  m  attempts  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  with  a  new  specific  ex- 
clusion for  swaiM,  a  new  functional  test  for 
whether  a  hybrid  instrument  should  be 
treated  as  a  future  and  a  new  procedure  for 
securing  exemptive  relief  trom  the  CFTC. 
While  we  recognize  and  are  pleased  that  the 
thrust  of  these  changes  is  to  clarify  that  the 
CEA  does  not  apply  to  Instruments  which 
bear  only  some  incidental  resemblance  to  fu- 
tures, we  do  not  believe  that  Title  m  as  pro- 
posed will  eliminate  the  majority  of  the  un- 
certainty. 

As  you  know  the  International  Swap  Deal- 
ers Association  has  been  active  in  suggesting 
improvements  to  the  language  In  Title  m  for 
the  swap  exclusion.  Concerns  have  been 
raised  that  the  proposed  language  may  unin- 
tentionally raise  new  questions  about  the  ex- 
clusion of  swaps.  Furthermore,  Alan  Green- 
span, Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  believes  that  the  development  of  pro- 
posed netting  arrangements  for  swaps  may 
inadvertently  be  Impeded  by  Title  m. 

In  the  area  of  hybrid  securities.  Title  m's 
new  50%  "conmiodity  value"  test  while  sim- 
ple in  formulation  leaves  much  to  the  rule- 
making discretion  of  the  CFTC.  Whether  a 
50%  test  will  provide  clear  guidance  and  will 
exclude  instruments  that  only  have  inciden- 
tal elements  of  "futurity"  will  depend  on  the 
rules  ;a-omulgated  by  the  CFTC  to  imple- 
ment the  test.  Elxperience  has  shown  that 
rules  to  quantify  the  "commodity  value"  of 
an  instrument  would  be  impractical;  rule 
making  of  this  kind  would  be  very  difficult 
to  develop  and  would  need  ongoing  refine- 
ment to  deal  with  innovative  new  products 
which  test  the  boundaries  of,  and  the  as- 
sumptions used  to  develop,  the  rules. 

Finally,  the  new  exemptive  procedures,  al- 
though theoretically  helpful,  may  not  be  of 
much  practical  use.  As  proposed,  the  exemp- 
tive procedures  are  limited  to  privately 
placed  offerings  and  would  not  be  available 
for  publicly  registered  offerings.  Excluding 
public  offerings  from  the  exemptive  proce- 
dures severely  limits  their  usefulness.  Fur- 
thermore, the  hearing  requirements  will  lead 
to  a  time-consuming  process  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  speedy  time  tables  nec- 
essary to  develop  and  offer  instruments 
whose  appeal  may  quickly  disappear  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  a  change  in  market 
conditions.  Finally,  the  public  hearing  proc- 
ess may  interfere  with  development  of  new 
products  since  proprietary  technology  may 
have  to  be  shared  prematurely  with  competi- 
tors in  the  hearing  process. 

While  we  believe  that  Title  m  attempts  to 
address  the  difficulties  with  the  current  re- 
gime, more  can  be  done  to  increase  regu- 
latory certainty  and  to  provide  a  speedier 
mechanism  to  resolve  Jurisdictional  issues. 
These  changes  will  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  competitivenes  of  the  U.S.  financial  nmr- 


kets,  to  promote  innovation  and  to  expand 
capital  formation  activity.  We  hope  our  com- 
ments have  been  helpful  and  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  your  Committee  and  your 
staff  with  more  information. 

Morgan  Stanley  *  Co.,  Inc. 

Solomon  Brothers,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY,  AprU  9, 1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman,  Secunties  Subcommittee,   U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chris:  Thank  you  for  your  Inquiry 
regarding  Title  m  of  S.  207. 

You  refer  to  concerns  expressed  by  Mesars. 
Breeden  and  Greenspan  regarding  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  We  share  many  of  their 
concerns.  We  do  believe  that  the  version  of 
Title  m  approved  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
ntittee  would  have  a  crippling  effect  on  the 
market  for  interest  rate  swaps  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  development  of  new  financial 
market  products  needed  to  reduce  interest 
rate  and  currency  risk  in  an  uncertain  world. 
A  critical  component  of  the  intermediary 
function  i)erformed  by  both  commercial  and 
investment  banks  would  be  driven  offshore, 
but  more  importantly  issuers  and  institu- 
tional investors,  including  fiduciaries,  would 
be  forced  to  employ  market  alternatives  (If 
available  at  all)  that  have  inferior  risk  man- 
agement capabilities. 

Accordingly,  we  have,  through  the  Securi- 
ties Industry  Association,  worked  to  find 
common  ground  with  the  CFTC  to  offer  sig- 
nificant revisions  to  Title  m.  If  the  modi- 
fications that  appear  to  have  resulted  from 
that  process  were  effected.  Title  m  could  be- 
come a  useful  measure  to  the  extent  that  it 
clarifies  the  legal  status  of  swaps  and  other 
hedging  instruments. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  Michael  An- 
drews in  our  Washington  office  if  we  can  be 
of  further  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  Gutfriuhd. 

Freddie  Mac, 
Washington,  DC.  April  8, 1991. 
Hon.  Donald  w.  Rieole,  Jr., 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Banking.   Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  to  pro- 
vide you  with  the  views  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  ("Freddie  Mac") 
on  S.207,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991  which  ad- 
dresses the  so-called  "exclusivity  clause"  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (the  "CEIA"). 
Although  the  bill  does  not  affect  Freddie 
Mac's  current  business  in  a  pervasive  man- 
ner, certain  aspects  of  the  legislation  could 
inhibit  future  activities,  and.  as  a  result,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  corporation's  housing  mis- 
sion. 

Our  first  concern  is  that  the  bill  could  po- 
tentially harm  the  continued  development  of 
swap  markets.  Although  Freddie  Mac's  par- 
ticipation in  swap  transactions  historically 
has  been  minor,  we  can  foresee  an  increasing 
need  to  utilize  this  type  of  transaction.  In- 
terest rate  and  currency  swaps  are  tools  that 
we  contemplate  employing  in  order  to  man- 
age interest  rate  risk.  In  addition,  Freddie 
Mac  recently  has  begun  to  tap  global  capital 
markets  as  a  means  of  broadening  the  mar- 
ket for  mortgage-related  securites  and  low- 
ering mortgage  costs  for  American  home- 
buyers.  If,  for  example.  Freddie  Mac  were  to 
issue  mortage-related  securities  denomi- 
nated in  a  foreign  currency,  we  would  want 
to  enter  into  a  currency  swap  transaction  to 
eliminate  foreign  exchange  rate  risks. 
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The  propoeed  legislation  Increases  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  these  types  of  trans- 
actions are  permitted.  The  bill  also  appears 
to  inhibit  the  develoinnent  of  margining  and 
clearing  systems  that  reduce  the 
counterparty  credit  risks  associated  with 
such  transactions.  Freddie  Mac  encourages 
any  effort  to  revise  the  bill's  language  to 
eliminate  these  potentially  adverse  develop- 
ments. We  would  encourage  a  broad  "exclu- 
sion" for  swaps  trom  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  as  opposed  to  the  somewhat  nar- 
row ezemptlve  power  given  to  the  CFTC 
under  8.307. 

The  treatment  of  so-called  "hybrid  securi- 
ties" also  concerns  us.  Although  it  does  not 
api>ear  that  any  securities  previously  issued 
by  Freddie  Mac  would  be  affected,  the  ability 
to  be  innovative  in  creating  new  securities 
could  be  affected,  resulting  in  a  disruption  in 
the  flow  of  affordable  funds  to  the  American 
homebuying  public.  The  uncertainty  relating 
to  hybrid  securities  products  could  delay  or 
prevent  the  creation  of  innovative  security 
designs  which  otherwise  would  benefit  both 
Investors  and  homebuyers. 

I  hope  this  information  has  been  helpful  to 
you.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  if 
you  require  any  further  assistance. 
V«ry  truly  yours, 

Maud  Mater,    - 
Senior  Vice  President, 
General  Counsel  and  Secretary. 

American  Bankers  Association, 

Washington,  DC,  March  22, 1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
V.S.  SenaU, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association  ("ABA")  wishes  to  express 
its  strong  concerns  with  the  Futures  Trading 
Practices  Act  (S.  307),  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  In  particu- 
lar, the  ABA  is  extremely  concerned  about 
the  detrimental  Impact  that  Section  302  cov- 
ering exemptive  authority  and  Section  303 
governing  hybrid  conmiodity  instruments 
may  have  on  the  development  of  new  finan- 
cial products.  In  large  part,  these  Sections 
seek  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  ("CEA")  of  the 
CoRunodity  Futures  Training  Conunission 
("CFTC")  over  certain  financial  products.  In 
our  view,  no  need  exists  for  the  CFTC  to  reg- 
ulate certain  types  of  swap  agreements,  de- 
posit accounts  and  hybrid  instruments  since 
they  are  either  subject  to  regulation  by  fed- 
eral and  state  banking  authorities  or  do  not 
have  sufficient  indicia  of  futurity  to  require 
CFTC  regulation.  The  ABA  is  concerned  that 
the  manner  in  which  these  provisions  have 
been  drafted  will  have  potentially  wide  rang- 
ing and  undesirable  effects  on  a  vast  array  of 
existing  and  new  financial  products  that 
may  be  offered  outside  of  future  exchanges. 
For  example,  as  the  bill  Is  currently  drafted, 
any  financial  product,  including  a  deposit 
account,  that  does  not  satisfy  all  the  enu- 
merated prerequisites  for  exemption  would 
be  subject  to  CFTC  Jurisdiction.  Given  this 
potential  for  expensive  and  duplicative  regu- 
lation by  the  CFTC  of  these  deposit  instru- 
ments, banking  institutions  will  be  reluctant 
to  develop  new  and  innovative  products  to 
salt  the  financial  needs  of  their  customers. 

From  a  policy  point  of  view,  extending  the 
]arladlction  of  the  CEA  to  require  futures  ex- 
change trading  for  swap  agreements,  deposit 
accounts  and  hybrid  instruments  is  both  un- 
necesaary  and  burdensome.  Swap  agreements 
are  not  ofTered  to  the  public  and  flnancial  In- 
■Ututions  and  securities  Arms,  participants 
In  the  swap  market,  are  currently  subject  to 


federal  oversight  and  protection.  Deposit  ac- 
counta  while  offered  to  the  public,  are  also 
subject  to  comprehensive  regulation  by  fed- 
eral a^d  state  banking  regulators.  Hybrid  in- 
strumf  nts,  to  the  extent  they  are  structured 
as  depository  instruments,  are  similarly  sub- 
ject tp  comprehensive  federal  and  state 
banking  regulation. 

Con^quently,  it  is  the  ABA's  position  that 
these  instruments,  to  the  extent  they  are 
subject  to  federal  or  state  banking  regulator 
oversight  or  are  not  offered  to  the  general 
public,  should  be  expressly  excluded  from 
CFTC  Jurisdiction.  The  ABA  is  confident 
ly  such  exclusion  could  be  drafted  to 
that  the  public  interest  is  adequately 
»d. 

lA  would  note  that  it  would  not  sup- 
any  manner  the  total  elimination  of 
these  provisions  from  the  bill.  Rather  the 
ABA  tjelieves  that  the  CEA  should  be  clari- 
fied to  exclude  bank  products  currently  sub- 
ject td  federal  and  state  regulation  ftom  du- 
plicative and  potentially  inconsistent  regu- 
lation by  the  CFTC. 
For  Example,  an  exclusion  could  be  drafted 
)8lt  accounts  by  removing  current 
iph  (d)(2)  to  Section  302  and.  instead, 
ig  the  following  language  in  Section  2 
;EA: 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  demand 
deposit,  time  deposit,  or  transaction  account 
(as  defined  in  subeections  (b)(1).  or  (c)(1),  and 
(e)  re^)ectlvely.  of  Section  204.2  of  Title  12, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations)  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  an  approisiate  federal  banking 
agencj." 

This  exclusion  would  ensure  that  new  prod- 
uct detelopment  would  not  be  stifled  because 
duplicitive  and  burdensome  regulatory  re- 
quirements would  not  be  superimposed  on 
existing  bank  regulation  governing  deposit 
accounts.  Moreover,  concerns  that  these  in- 
struments could  escape  any  federal  oversight 
would  |be  avoided  as  the  exclusion  would  be 
predlcited  on  the  deposit  account  being  sub- 
ject to  federal  or  state  banking  regrulation. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  concerns  regarding  Title  in  of  S.  207. 
The  A^A  staff  will  be  pleased  to  work  with 
you  a^d  your  staff  to  address  these  impor- 
tant it  sues  for  the  banking  industry. 
S  incerely, 

Edward  L.  Yinolino. 

American  Bankers  Association, 

Washington.  DC,  April  17, 1991. 

Hon.  C  HRISTOPHER  J.  DODD, 

U.S.  Si  nate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAk  Senator  Dodd:  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association  ("ABA")  wishes  to  express 
its  strong  support  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ment t»  be  offered  by  Senators  Bond  and 
Wirth  r'Bond/Wirth  Amendment")  to  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Practice  Act  (S.  207).  The  ABA 
is  tha  national  banking  trade  association 
representing  banks  of  all  sizes  and  types,  and 
in  all  locations.  The  asset  of  our  membership 
represent  approximately  95%  of  the  industry 
toui.  j 

The  LaBA  is  extremely  concerned  about  S. 
207,  particularly  the  provision  applying  to 
deposy;  instruments  and  loans.  Speclflcally, 
the  AtA  is  concerned  about  the  detrimental 
impact  those  provisions  would  have  on  both 
the  ctrrent  legal  status  of  these  banking 
products,  as  well  as  future  development  of 
new  financial  products.  For  example,  as  pres- 
ently drafted,  S.  207  would  provide  that  any 
depoei^  account  that  does  not  satisfy  all  the 
enumerated  prerequisites  for  exemption 
would  I  be  subject  to  CFTC  Jurisdiction.  As 
these  accounts  are  already  subject  to  com- 
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prehensive  regulation  by  federal  and  state 
banking  regulators,  the  ABA  sees  no  need 
from  a  public  policy  point  of  view  to  subject 
them  to  a  further  layer  of  regulation.  More- 
over, given  this  potential  for  expensive  and 
duplicate  regulation  by  the  CFTC  of  these 
deposit  instruments  and  loans,  the  ABA  be- 
lieves that  banking  institutions  would  be  re- 
luctant to  develop  new  and  Innovative  prod- 
ucts to  suit  the  flnancial  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers.     I 

The  Bonfl/Wirth  Amendment  would  allevi- 
ate many  jof  our  concerns  in  this  area.  By 
providing  (hat  deposit  instruments  and  loans 
offered  by  insured  depository  institutions 
are  not  subject  to  CFTC  Jurisdiction,  the 
Amendment  would  clarify  the  legal  status  of 
these  products.  In  addition,  the  Amendment 
would  ensure  that  banking  institutions  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  offer  these  bank  prod- 
ucts to  their  customers,  as  well  as  to  keep 
pace  with  market  demands  by  developing 
and  offering  new  and  innovative  products 
that  suit  fheir  customers'  needs.  Moreover, 
federal  oversight  over  these  products  will  be 
assured  as  they  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
federal  and  state  banking  regulation. 

The  ABA  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
express  its  full  support  for  the  Bond/Wirth 
Amendment.  The  ABA  staff  will  be  pleased 
to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  to  address 
these  important  Issues  for  the  banking  in- 


dustry. 
Sine 


frely. 


Edward  L.  Yinolino. 


Mr.  SDilON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  biiaf.  I  a^ee  with  some  of  the 
things  tttat  my  coUeaerue  from  Con- 
necticut faid.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  meanta  that  we  have  In  this  country 
for  raisli^  capital  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  our  country,  which  is  one-fifth 
of  the  wbrld  economy,  and  important 
to  the  wo^ld.  Just  today,  I  think,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  maybe  the  New  York 
Times,  is  a  story  about  Poland's  exper- 
iment in  I  the  stock  market.  They  are 
going  to  |Dpen  it  up,  I  believe,  in  a  few 
months,  "^ey  have  followed  our  means 
of  ralsintf  capital,  and  they  are  trying 
to  learn  from  us. 

Second!  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
fl*om  Connecticut  in  sajrlng  we  should 
not  worsy  about  whose  jurisdiction, 
whose  tots  we  are  stepping  on.  We  have 
to  do  what  is  best  for  this  country.  But 
there  is  also  on  old  sasrlng,  "If  it  ain't 
broke,  dq  not  fix  it."  And  the  system 
that  we  have  is  working  basically  pret- 
ty well.   1 

Now,  there  has  been  some  concern 
about  margins.  A  year  ago  when  we 
were  talking  about  this  not  on  the 
floor,  bui  basically  off  the  floor— I  see 
Senator  Gramm.  flrom  Texas,  here.  We 
were  talking  about  margins.  And  there 
has  been  a  compromise  here  where  we 
grlve  jurie  diction  ultimately  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  on  that  important  ques- 
tion of  margins.  So,  if  the  theory  was 
correct— and  I  do  not  happen  to  believe 
it  was  correct— but  those  who  say  the 
futures  market  has  been  responsible  for 
excessive  velocity  in  the  markets  so 
that  we  ^an  regrulate  it  a  little  better, 
that  has  >een  taken  care  of. 

The  seqond  major  problem  is  the  hy- 
brid problem.  Here  my  frtend  fi-om  Con- 
necticut Italks  about  if  something  is  51 
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percent  one  way  or  51  percent  another, 
there  are  groing  to  be  huge  problems. 
They  are  rarely  in  these  hybrids  any  51 
percent  things.  They  are  80  percent,  20 
percent.  They  are  overwhelmingly  one 
or  the  other.  And  the  compromise  that 
has  been  worked  out  here  I  think  is  a 
very  practical  compromise. 

What  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friends  from  Missouri  and  Colorado 
would  do  would  tilt  things  very  dra- 
matically in  the  direction  of  the  SEC. 
And  if  we  just  ask  ourselves  which  of 
the  bodies  has  more  problems  within 
its  Jurisdiction  already,  the  SEC  or  the 
CFTC,  it  is  fairly  clear  almost  every 
day's  newspaper  has  some  kind  of  an 
SBC  problem.  For  us  to  shift  more  ju- 
risdiction in  that  direction,  I  do  not 
think  makes  sense. 

Then,  finally.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
one  of  the  rules  that  we  ought  to  follow 
in  this  whole  area  is  the  rule  of  pru- 
dence. Let  us  be  carefUI.  The  Agri- 
culture Conunittee,  much  to  the  credit 
of  Senator  Leahy  and  Senator  Luoar, 
has  come  up  with  a  carefully  crafted 
answer  that  moves,  but  does  not  move 
too  dramatically,  moves  more  than  the 
House.  The  House  has  simply  reauthor- 
ized CFTC  as  it  is  right  now.  Candidly, 
we  could  leave  that  reauthorization  as 
it  is  right  now  and  I  think  have  no 
jeopardy  to  the  capital  markets  in  this 
country. 

But  this  compromise  has  been  fash- 
ioned, and  the  futures  industry  has  ac- 
cepted this  compromise.  Frankly,  I  am 
a  little  surprised  that  they  have  ac- 
cepted as  much  of  a  compromise  as 
they  have.  But  let  us  exercise  pru- 
dence. Let  us  not  accept  in  Bond-Wirth 
amendment  that  could  cause  real  jeop- 
ardy to  the  future  of  something  that  is 
extremely  important  to  the  economy  of 
this  country  and  the  economy  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  srield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ORAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  Senator  fi-om 
Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
bill  and  in  opposition  to  the  Bond- 
Wirth  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  everybody  that 
has  spoken  today  has  said  that  this  is 
a  complicated,  technical  issue.  In  a 
sense  it  is  a  complicated,  technical 
issue.  But  in  another  sense,  we  have 
voted  on  few  issues  in  the  7  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  that  have 
been  any  more  clear-cut  than  this 
issue. 

It  is  always  instructive,  when  you 
are  looking  at  a  jurisdictional  dispute, 
to  go  back  and  look  at  the  source  of 
the  dispute.  I  do  not  want  to  go  all  the 
way  back,  but  let  me  go  back  3  years  to 
talk  about  the  source  of  the  current 
controversy,  because  I  think  it  is  very 
instructive  as  to  what  we  are  talking 
about. 


I  remind  my  colleagues  that  3  years 
ago  there  was  an  effort  made  by  the  Ag 
Committee  to  reauthorize  the  CFTC 
and  to  strengthen  its  enforcement  pow- 
ers. The  Ag  Committee  had  held  a  se- 
ries of  hearings.  They  had  looked  at 
problems  that  had  emerged  as  the  fu- 
tures market  had  expanded  and  they 
sought  to  give  more  power  to  the  CFTC 
to  try  to  strengthen  the  market  and  to 
try  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

If  we  all  think  a  little  bit,  we  will  re- 
member what  happened.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  the  SEC  sought  at  that 
time  to  take  jurisdiction  over  stock 
index  futures  from  the  CFTC  and  trans- 
fer them  to  the  SEC.  Three  years  later 
we  are  still  involved  in  this  debate. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  a  little 
bit  about  the  source  of  that  dispute.  In 
1978  an  effort  was  made  to  trade  stock 
index  futures.  A  petition  was  made 
that  they  be  allowed  to  be  traded  and 
the  SEC,  which  is  being  portrayed  to  us 
today  as  this  "fountain  of  all  innova- 
tion and  competition,"  looked  at  stock 
index  futures  and  said,  "They  have  lim- 
ited utility.  They  have  no  dem- 
onstrated economic  purpose."  So  the 
SEC  said  do  not  let  these  instruments 
be  traded. 

I  remind  my  colleagues,  that  was  in 
1978.  This  whole  story  reminds  me  of  an 
analogy,  where  a  baby  is  bom  and  the 
baby  is  ugly.  So  the  mama  of  this  baby 
puts  this  baby  up  for  adoption.  That,  in 
essence,  is  what  the  SEC  did  in  1978. 

They  said  we  do  not  want  this  baby. 
This  baby  is  ugly  and  we  do  not  want 
to  have  ansrthing  to  do  with  it. 

So  they  put  it  up  for  adoption  and 
along  came  the  CFTC,  which  adopted 
this  baby  and  took  it  off  to  the  coun- 
try. It  grew  up  with  its  country  cous- 
ins, pork  bellies  and  grain  futures,  and 
it  prospered  and  became  one  of  the 
most  important  financial  markets  in 
the  world. 

Now,  3  years  go  by  and  the  SEC 
comes  back  and  says:  "I  love  this  baby. 
I  want  this  baby  back.  This  is  my  baby. 
I  love  it.  I  want  it  back."  It  cried  great 
tears,  demanded  to  have  the  right- 
maybe  to  kill  the  baby  for  all  I  know- 
but  they  wanted  it  back. 

We  were  not  swayed  by  those  tears. 
We  were  not  swayed  and  that  effort 
was  defeated.  But  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  powers  of 
the  CFTC  were  prevented  from  becom- 
ing a  reality  because  of  this  jurisdic- 
tional dispute.  Now  we  are  back  in 
round  2.  Round  2  is  called  the  Bond- 
Wirth  amendment  and  before  I  get  into 
it,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues  where 
we  are  in  this  debate  because  I  think  it 
is  very  important.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of 
legislative  assistants  are  sitting  in 
their  offices — I  hope  you  are  listening 
to  me;  if  you  are,  pay  attention— try- 
ing to  decide  how  to  advise  your  Sen- 
ator to  vote.  Let  me  remind  you  where 
we  are. 

First  of  all,  the  House  dealt  with  this 
issue.  They  rejected  all  these  changes. 


They  adopted  a  clean  reauthorization 
bill  that  simply  strengthens  CPTC's 
enforcement  powers  but  does  not  get 
into  this  jurisdictional  dispute  at  all. 
They  do  not  have  any  intention  of  get- 
ting into  it. 

That  is  one  half  of  this  puzzle  that  is 
coming  to  the  conference  committee. 
When  the  Ag  Committee,  after  3  years 
of  ftnistration,  decided  to  work  some- 
thing out.  the  Treasury  had  opposed 
the  CFTC's  position  and  they  sat  down 
and  worked  out  a  compromise.  This 
compromise,  as  one  would  expect,  is  an 
effort  to  come  together  and  to  work 
out  an  agreement. 

They  came  together  and  worked  out 
an  agreement  and  it  represented  com- 
promise on  both  sides — not  unheard  of, 
I  would  say,  in  the  democratic  process. 
This  compromise  was  a  compromise 
whereby  the  CFTC  gave  up  its  power  to 
set  margins.  It  gave  it  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  fact  that  these 
margins  have  nothing  to  do  with  cred- 
it, and  it  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
economically  or  logically,  did  not 
change  the  fact  that  it  was  part  of  the 
fabric  of  this  compromise.  The  pro- 
ponents of  change  wanted  the  Fed  to 
have  this  ability  to  set  margin  require- 
ments, even  though  the  margin  on  a  fu- 
ture is  earnest  money,  whereas  margin 
on  a  stock  is  downpayment  on  a  loan. 

But  the  CFTC  made  the  compromise. 
The  Treasury  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment and  the  agreement  deals  with  hy- 
brid products.  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  basically,  while  there  is 
dispute  about  what  the  current  law 
says— it  was  written  before  any  of  us 
on  the  floor  were  here;  had  we  been 
here,  of  course,  it  would  have  been 
clearer — but  that  law  basically  says 
that  anything  that  has  any  futurity  in 
it  belongs  to  the  CFTC. 

We  can  debate  about  that,  but  that  is 
basically  what  the  law  says.  What  did 
the  CFTC  say  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise? The  CFTC  said:  Look,  rather 
than  spending  millions  of  dollars  on 
lawyers,  spend  SIO  on  a  calculator  and 
basically,  in  a  hybrid  product  that  is 
part  a  future  and  part  a  security,  if  it 
is  more  like  a  security  than  a  future, 
give  it  to  the  SEC  and  the  securities 
market.  If  it  is  more  like  a  future  than 
a  security,  give  it  to  the  futures  mar- 
ket and  let  it  be  regulated  by  the 
CFTC.  And  set  up  a  simple  process  to 
try  to  calculate  it.  That  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  compromise. 

Now  we  are  caught  up  in  this  battle 
of  egos.  Now  the  SEC.  rather  then 
claiming  victory,  which  would  have 
been  wise,  claims  that  this  compromise 
is  a  great  defeat.  Those  of  us  in  politics 
understand  you  get  defeats  every  day. 
But  in  any  case  we  are  now  involved  in 
this  ongoing  jurisdicational  dispute 
whereby  the  whole  70-year  financial 
regulatory  process  of  the  country  is 
proposed  to  be  turned  on  its  head. 
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And  that  brings  me  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  He  has  been  quoted 
many  times  today  on  the  floor  but  let 
me  try  to  place  what  he  said  in  con- 
text. 

First  of  all,  he  said  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  before  us  is  an  Improvement  on 
current  law.  As  compared  to  current 
law,  he  is  in  favor  of  the  committee 
bill.  If  the  vote  Is  on  adopting  the  com- 
mittee bill  or  not  adopting  it.  Chair- 
man Greenspan  is  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Nobody  will  disagree  with 
that. 

Chairman  Greenspan,  however,  says 
there  is  a  preferable  alternative  and 
that  alternative  is  to  allow  flnancial 
instruments  to  choose  which  market 
they  will  trade  on.  Let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  that  for  70  years  we  have 
had  what  is  called  functional  regula- 
tion. Functional  regulation  is  where  we 
look  at  what  something  is,  and  then  it 
is  regulated  by  an  entity  that  is  spe- 
cialized in  regulating  that  t3rpe  of  fi- 
nancial asset. 

Chairman  Greenspan  did  not  disagree 
with  the  thesis  that  this  is  counter  to 
the  current  banking  bill  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress,  which  is  a 
movement  away  from  letting  different 
financial  institutions  choose  their  reg- 
ulators. We  had  great  experience  with 
that,  I  might  say,  in  the  current  flnan- 
cial crisis  in  the  S&L's  and  the  banks. 
In  fact,  for  15  years,  virtually  every- 
thing we  have  done  in  the  name  of  reg- 
ulation reform  has  been  movement  to- 
ward functional  regulation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  an  economist  and  he  believes 
that  we  ought  to,  in  the  equities  and 
the  futures  markets,  change  70  years  of 
regulation  and  let  new  instruments 
choose  which  market  they  want  to  be 
in  and  who  ought  to  regulate  them. 

Mr.  President,  maybe  that  is  a  good 
Idea  and  maybe  it  is  a  bad  idea.  But  it 
is  a  dramatically  diflerent  idea  than 
we  have  contemplated. 

While  I  am  going  to  argue  that  it  is 
a  bad  idea.  I  guess  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  we  are  going  to  turn 
70  years  of  regulatory  process  on  its 
head,  we  ought  to  be  doing  that  on  a 
bill  that  is  dedicated  to  that  purpose, 
not  a  simple  reauthorization  bill  for 
only  one  of  the  two  affected  agencies. 
If  we  are  going  to  radically  change  the 
regulatory  process  whereby  we  regu- 
late flnancial  instruments  in  this  coun- 
try, we  ought  to  hold  many  hearings, 
not  one  90-mlnute  hearing.  We  ought  to 
have  a  bill  dedicated  just  to  that  pur- 
pose. We  ought  to  reauthorize  the 
CFTC  and  then  come  back  and  adopt  a 
bill  to  change  dramatically  the  regu- 
latory structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
ready  to  do  that.  But  let  me  explain 
why  I  think  it  probably  is  not  a  good 
idea. 


Flrdt  of  all,  futures  and  equities  are 
not  t|ie  same  thing.  That  is  why  we 
have  la  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Comnkission  and  why  we  have  an  SEC. 
If  I  Sill  you  a  stock,  then  that  is  an 
arm's  length  transaction  and  I  do  not 
incur  any  liability  in  the  process.  If  I 
sell  yi  >u  a  future,  there  is  an  obligation 
for  fu  ^ure  delivery,  and  I  take  on  some 
risk,  rhe  market  for  futures  and  the 
marki  it  for  securities  is  fundamentally 
different,  and  that  is  why  we  regulate 
them  separately. 

Mr.  President,  while  Alan  Greenspan 
would  like  to  change  that  and  simply 
let  tfese  new  emerging  instruments 
choosy  their  market,  that  is  not  really 
what  :he  Bond-Wirth  amendment  does. 
It  do<  s  not  go  as  far  as  as  Chairman 
Green  span  wants  to  go.  It  simply  says 
that  I  raders  in  futures  can  choose  the 
equit;  market,  but  it  speciflcally  de- 
nies e  luities  that  are  in  this  transition 
range  on  this  continuum  from  moving 
in  th(  other  direction.  It  would  allow 
stock  exchanges  to  trade  futures  on  in- 
dividiial  stocks,  but  it  would  not  allow 
these  jfutures  to  be  traded  on  a  futures 
exchaiige.  It  gives  the  power  of  des- 
ignation to  the  SEC,  not  to  the  CFTC, 
not  t(  a  joint  determination. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  logic  of  the 
Green  span  proposal  is  to  allow  new 
emerfing  instruments  to  choose,  then 
we  o\  ght  to  let  them  choose  and  we 
ought  to  let  them  move  in  both  direc- 
tions. We  ought  to  repeal  the  old  agree- 
ment! that  prevented  options  from 
being  sold  on  the  futures  exchanges. 
We  01  ight  to  allow  options  to  be  sold 
anjTwl  lere  and  allow  these  hybrids  to  be 
sold  atiywhere. 

That  is  not  what  the  Bond-Wirth  pro- 
posal does.  The  Bond-Wirth  proposal  is 
total]  ir  one-sided  in  that  it  allows  fu- 
tures to  move  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  S  !C  and,  even  further  than  that,  it 
allow  >  the  SEC  to  have  the  power  to 
desig]  ate. 

Mr.  President,  what  stuns  me  is  that 
all  of  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  com- 
petitl  )n,  in  the  name  of  innovation.  I 
ask  I  ly  colleagues,  is  there  anybody 
who  :  s  willing  to  say  in  the  last  15 
years  that  the  SEC  has  allowed  more 
innov  ition  than  the  CFTC?  In  fact.  Mr. 
Presii  lent,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
sex;  '  rould  make  that  claim.  I  do  not 
think  any  living  person  would  make 
that  <  laim.  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the  fl- 
nanci  li  innovation  in  the  country  has 
come  from  the  futures  exchanges  which 
have  seen  the  very  hub  of  innovation, 
not  c  aly  in  this  country,  but  in  the 
whole  world. 

In  i  ict,  I  raised  an  example  yesterday 
that  :  would  like  to  raise  again  today: 
If  st<  ck  index  futures  did  not  exist 
todaji,  but  came  into  existence  in  the 
futuT!,  and  if  the  Bond-Wirth  amend- 
ment as  now  written  were  the  law  of 
the  It  Jid,  and  if  SEC  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion iind  then  refused  to  let  them  be 
trade  1,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
certa  n  that  they  could  be  traded. 
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Let  me  talk  about  foreign  competi- 
tion. What  is  the  major  impediment 
today  to  America's  competitiveness  on 
the  world  flnancial  market? 

Before  I  answer  my  own  question,  let 
me  make  jit  clear  that  we  dominate  the 
world  market  because  we  dominate  the 
trading  qf  American  securities.  But  if 
we  were  ^olng  to  take  an  action  today 
that  would  Increase  America's  com- 
petitiveness and  Increase  our  share  of 
the  worM's  financial  market,  what 
would  we  do? 

I  do  not  think  we  would  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  would  by  stat- 
ute overttde  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Cbmmission  which,  despite  re- 
quests by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change to  be  allowed  to  trade  foreigrn 
securltie^  and  to  interpolate  fl*om  for- 
eign accounting  procedures  to  our  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  procedures, 
has  denied  those  requests.  We  would 
override  the  SEC  and  allow  foreign  se- 
curities no  sell  with  the  review  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  That  does 
not  happen  today  because  the  SEC  for- 
bids it.     I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  several 
examples  of  these  phantom  securities 
precluded  troTo.  trading  be- 
hese  jurisdictional  disputes, 
be  securities  that  have  been 
but  every  time  that  I  have 
one  down— and  I  stand  to 
>d  because  there  are  tens  of 
of  them — but  every  time  I 
one  down,  it  is  either  about 
ed  somewhere  else  or  it  is 
being  discussed  somewhere  else,  or  it 
turns  out  to  be  some  gold  index  that  is 
traded  abroad  because  they  did  not 
want  to  meet  the  stringent  reporting 
requirements  in  the  United  States. 

So  I  am  not  claiming  that  every  in- 
strument flnds  America  its  home.  What 
I  am  claiming  is  that  we  are  the  source 
of  99  percent  of  the  innovation  in  the 
flnancial  jmarkets  in  the  world,  and  at 
least  90  I  percent  of  that  99  percent 
comes  in  the  futures  markets  under  the 
jurisdictipn  of  the  CFTC. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Bond-Wirth 
amendm^t  does  is  take  half  of  the 
Greenspan  proposal.  It  says  "let  fu- 
tures trade  on  the  equity  market,"  but 
it  does  not  say  "let  options  trade  on 
the  futuies  market."  It  does  not  say 
let  futures  on  individual  stocks  trade 
on  the  fuiures  market. 

Do  m^  colleagues  know  why?  Be- 
cause the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
opposed  to  that.  Mr.  President,  all  we 
are  sayinjg  is  that  you  have  freedom  of 
choice  in  one  direction.  You  have  l^e- 
dom  of  cl  loice  in  the  Soviet  Union.  You 
can  join  ;he  Communist  Party  or  not — 
at  least  in  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  5 
years  age . 

I  want  to  be  sure  the  equities  mar- 
kets of  America  understand  what  is 
going  to  happen  if  the  Bond  amend- 
ment is  fidopted.  I  hope  we  will  be  so 
wise  as  tt>  reject  the  Bond  amendment, 
and  I  fepl  increasingly  confident  we 
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will.  But  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues, 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  then  I 
intend  to  come  to  the  floor  with  other 
amendments  and  repeal  all  of  the  pro- 
hibitions that  prevent  options  firom 
being  tituled  on  the  futures  market  and 
all  of  the  prohibitions  that  keep  hy- 
brids trom  moving  back  in  the  other  di- 
rection. If  we  are  going  to  let  futures 
trade  on  the  equities  market,  why  can 
we  not  have  futures  on  individual 
stocks  trade  on  the  futures  market? 

Mr.  President,  listening  to  Chairman 
Greenspan  yesterday,  that  is  clearly 
the  kind  of  regulatory  regime  he  envi- 
sions, but  that  is  not  the  regulatory  re- 
gime that  is  going  to  be  presented  to  us 
as  an  alternative  either  today  or  to- 
morrow. It  is  a  one-way  choice  which 
raises  the  regulatory  authority  of  the 
financial  regulator  that  has  been  the 
least  innovative  and  that  has,  in  fact. 
tried  to  prevent  the  trading  of  stock 
index  futures  which  have  been  the  pre- 
mier new  Instnmient  of  the  last  15 
years. 

Mr.  President,  in  sum,  we  have  a  bill 
before  us  that  is  a  compromise.  It  is, 
quite  f^rankly,  not  my  first  choice.  My 
first  choice  is  to  do  what  the  House 
did,  which  is  to  leave  the  jurisdiction 
the  way  it  is,  to  leave  the  commodity 
futures  legislation  as  it  now  exists,  so 
if  something  Is  a  future  it  is  regulated 
by  the  futures  market;  if  it  is  a  pure 
security,  it  is  regulated  by  the  SEC. 

The  problem  is  that  while  the  pro- 
ponents of  stock  index  futures  never 
had  the  votes  to  be  successful,  they  had 
the  votes  that  were  sufdclent  to  pre- 
vent us  trota  reauthorizing  a  major 
regulatory  agency  and  to  prevent  us 
trom  strengthening  its  ability  to  do  its 
job.  So  in  trying  to  accommodate  the 
concerns,  we  have  worked  out  a  com- 
promise. It  is  a  compromise  that  is 
supported  by  the  Treasury. 

I  know  we  have  had  a  half  a  dozen 
people  come  over  here  and  say,  you 
know,  the  Treasury  really  would  like 
to  have  had  something  else. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  was  an  option 
they  had.  They  may  or  may  not  have 
wound  up  with  their  second  or  third 
choice,  but  they  made  a  decision  and 
said  "We  do,"  and  society  respected  it 
and  most  people  were  happy  with  it 
and  rejoiced. 

Whether  this  was  the  first  choice  of 
the  Treasury  Department  is  irrelevant. 
What  is  relevant  is  they  have  said  "We 
are  for  this  bill.  It  represents  a  com- 
promise that  we  do  support.  It  is  a 
compromise.  We  did  not  get  every  sin- 
gle thing  the  way  we  wanted  it,  but  we 
got  enough  that  we  are  satisfied  with 
it.  We  are  signed  on  to  it." 

They  have  gotten  the  futures  indus- 
try and  those  involved  that  have 
agreed  to  try  to  support  this  provision 
in  conference.  The  Bond-Wirth  amend- 
ment has  no  agreement.  In  fact,  it  is 
probably  that  no  conferee  would  sup- 
port  that   provision   since   the   Agri- 


culture Committee  voted  utumimously 
for  the  compromise. 

So  what  did  the  Treasury  get?  They 
got  part  of  what  they  wanted.  They  got 
an  agreement  that  what  they  do  get 
here,  they  are  going  to  have  an  excel- 
lent change  of  getting  in  conference. 
They  said  a  deal  is  a  deal.  We  accept  it. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  for  it. 
The  administration  is  for  it.  The  ad- 
ministration has  taken  a  position  in 
favor  of  it.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  signed  off  on  this  position. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have  all  of 
these  people  who  are  saying  this  really 
was  not  the  President's  first  choice. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  all  I  know  is  the 
Treasury  Department  supports  this 
provision.  The  Treasury  Department 
opposes  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
say  to  those  who  like  this  idea  of  shop- 
ping the  regulator,  it  is  a  new  idea.  It 
is  not  an  idea  that  I  have  completely 
thought  out.  It  Is  not  an  idea  that  I 
fUlly  understand. 

I  would  submit  that  probably  there  is 
not  another  Member,  certainly  not 
more  than  five,  who  have  really  had  an 
opportunity  to  think  through  this  rev- 
olutionary process.  If  we  decide  to  go 
in  that  direction,  it  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  studied  for  a  year.  We 
ought  to  have  dozens  of  hearings,  and 
we  need  a  bill  that  goes  both  direc- 
tions, not  one  direction. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  end  this  3 
years  of  debate,  reauthorize  the  CFTC. 
give  them  the  strength  they  need  to 
enforce  the  law  and  protect  the  public 
interest,  accept  this  compromise  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  says  is  an 
improvement  on  current  law.  Then,  if 
we  want,  we  could  come  back  and  have 
hearings — ^brlng  in  expert  witnesses, 
listen  to  the  stock  exchanges,  look  at 
trading  options  in  Chicago,  look  at  fu- 
tures on  individual  stocks,  let  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  see  if  they  really 
want  that,  let  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  see  if  they  really  want  that, 
give  them  a  chance  to  be  heard — and 
then  make  that  decision. 

My  guess  is  we  will  not  make  that 
decision;  it  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
good  idea;  they  will  not  be  for  it.  But 
in  any  case,  if  we  are  going  to  decide 
that,  we  ought  not  do  it  here  on  this 
bill  today. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  committee's  compromise — hard 
won.  reasonable,  practical.  Reject  the 
Bond-Wirth  amendment.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  turn  70  years  of  regulation 
on  its  head.  And  then,  if  this  has  merit, 
error  alone  needs  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment. The  truth  will  stand  by  itself. 
This  idea  will  come  up.  We  will  debate 
it.  We  have  5  years  for  debate  under  the 
current  reauthorization.  If  it  has 
merit,  we  will  end  up  doing  it.  My  ar- 
gument will  be  if  it  has  merit,  let  us 
merge  the  two  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  long 
speech,  but  I  think  with  all  that  has 


been  said,  it  was  imiwrtant  to  try  to 
put  into  the  language  of  everyday  peo- 
ple what  the  dispute  is  about.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment when  it  is  offered  and  let  us  get 
on  with  the  business  of  protecting  the 
integrity  of  America's  financial  mar- 
kets, the  best  financial  markets  in  the 
world,  the  envy  of  the  world,  with  reg- 
ulation that  has  been  based  on  func- 
tional regulation.  . 

I  yield  the  floor.  ' 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  S.  207.  the  Futures 
Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991.  I  might 
note  that  I  supported  this  bill  when  it 
passed  the  Senate  Agriculture  Conunlt- 
tee  in  1989. 

This  piece  of  legislation  has  been  a 
long  time  coming.  I  can  say.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
this  has  been  scrubbed  and  washed  and 
reviewed  and  analyzed  so  long  that  I 
think  everyone  ought  to  be  ready  to 
accept  the  reasonable  compromise  that 
is  embodied  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  very  simply,  this  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
regulation  of  futures  trading  in  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  is  to  assure 
that  U.S.  futures  markets  are  most  ef- 
ficient, the  most  honest,  and  the  most 
fair  in  the  world.  It  makes  several  im- 
portant changes  in  the  operations  of 
the  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Commission  and  of  the  futures  ex- 
changes. 

First,  as  a  consequence  of  the  1989 
hearings — and  I  might  just  say  to  my 
colleagues  who  are  listening,  those  and 
the  1991  hearings  were  extensive.  We 
have  heard  some  assert  that  this  bill 
has  not  had  a  thorough  review,  that 
there  have  not  been  extensive  hearings. 
I  do  not  know  where  they  were,  but 
they  were  not  sitting  in  that  hearing 
room  hour  after  hour  when  we  heard 
witness  after  witness  testify  as  to  their 
views  on  the  legislation  before  us. 

First,  as  a  consequence  of  those  1989 
hearings,  the  futures  industry  is  al- 
ready well  on  the  way  to  developing  a 
computerized  system  of  tracking  floor 
trades  which  will  allow  closer  regula- 
tion and  supervision  of  floor  traders. 

Mr.  President.  I  came  to  this  body  as 
a  former  State  tax  commissioner.  I 
have  had  hundreds  of  auditors  working 
for  me.  I  know  the  necessity  of  having 
a  good  audit  trail  in  order  to  assure 
ourselves  there  is  not  fl-aud  in  the  noar- 
kets. 

The  question  before  this  body  is  very 
simple:  Are  we  going  to  take  action 
once  and  for  all  to  assure  the  American 
public  that  they  are  safe,  that  they  are 
secure,  that  they  can  be  reasonably  as- 
sured that  they  are  iffotected  fh>m 
f^ud  and  abuse  in  these  markets? 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  strength- 
ens the  conflict  of  interest  rules.  I  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  that 
strengthening  of  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est provisions  which  are  in  this  bill. 
My    provision    prohibits    members   of 
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groveming  boards  ft-om  participating  in 
issues  before  the  board  in  which  they 
have  a  financial  Interest. 

That  sounds  like  an  entirely  reason- 
able thing.  One  would  have  expected 
that  was  already  in  the  law.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  not.  That  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve. We  actually  had  people  making 
decisions  on  issues  before  governing 
boards  in  which  they  had  a  financial 
interest. 

Third,  and  particularly  important, 
the  CFTC  is  given  additional  regu- 
latory lowers  and  resources  to  more 
closely  monitor  the  exchanges.  One  of 
these  additional  powers  includes  the 
second  of  my  amendments.  My  provi- 
sion allows  CFTC  to  suspend  firom  trad- 
ing those  who  are  caught  violating  the 
rules  so  they  can  be  immediately  re- 
moved 0:om  the  fiduciary  role  of  serv- 
ing customers. 

Mr.  President,  hard  as  it  may  be  to 
believe,  people  who  had  been  indicted 
for  fraud  and  abuse  were  actually  al- 
lowed to  continue  operating  in  the 
marketplace,  buying  and  selling  on  be- 
half of  clients.  It  is  hard  to  believe.  But 
that  occurred.  It  could  occur  again  un- 
less we  take  action. 

That  is  why  this  legislation  is  impor- 
tant. The  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture passed  this  legislation  unani- 
mously. Every  single  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  that  sat 
through  weeks  of  hearings,  hours  and 
hours  of  debate,  signed  off  on  this  leg- 
islation— not  one  dissenter.  Every  Re- 
publican, every  Democrat,  is  on  board 
with  this  legislation. 

We  have  worked  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
with  a  wide  variety  of  groups  to  de- 
velop a  fair  and  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Not  only  have  farmers  and  com- 
modity groups  participated  in  develop- 
ing this  bill,  but  also  the  Commodities 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  futures  industry,  the 
securities  industry,  the  swaps  Industry, 
the  banking  industry,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  as  well. 

We  have  listened  and  we  have  been 
willing  to  make  the  technical  adjust- 
ments in  the  language  to  assure  that 
the  legislation  is  specific  and  fair,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The  futures  markets  comprise  an  in- 
dustry essential  for  managing  risk  by 
sellers  and  buyers  of  commodities 
whether  those  commodities  are  wheat, 
oil,  or  stocks. 

In  addition  to  those  hedgers,  a  small 
group  of  professional  traders  also  en- 
gage in  futures  trading.  Commodity 
prices  are  extremely  volatile,  moving 
In  response  to  changes  in  the  weather, 
international  policy,  trade  policy, 
technology,  interest  rates,  and  cur- 
rency exchange  rates.  Trades  on  fu- 
tures exchanges  are  risky  because  fu- 
tures trades  are  essentially  bets  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  will  move  in 
a  particular  direction. 
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I  cat  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothin;  more  volatile  than  commod- 
ities p  "ices.  However,  precisely  because 
of  the  irolatility  of  commodities  prices, 
futurei  I  markets  are  essential  to  risk 
management  for  a  broad  spectrum  of 
businesses  and  individuals,  ranging 
from  wheat  and  cattle  producers  in 
North  Dakota  to  managers  of  retire- 
ment ^nd  portfolios  with  large  invest- 
ments in  stocks  and  bonds.  It  is  criti- 
cal tlu^t  this  industry  be  regulated  effi- 
cientlj  and  fairly.  This  legislation,  in 
lent,  does  that, 
of  the  Futures  Trading  Prac- 
ct  encompasses  compromises  on 
|ber  of  highly  controversial  Is- 
irst  and  foremost,  the  Federal 
Board  is  given  authority  to  de- 
margins  for  stock  index  ta- 
d  stock  index  options  traded  on 
exchanges.  This  change  was 
tly  opposed  by  many  and  is  a 
major  component  of  the  compromise. 

I  ml«rht  say  that  the  CFTC  gave  up 
signifl  ;ant  groimd  in  this  compromise. 
They  previously  had  jurisdiction  in 
this  ai  9a  and  they  were  willing,  as  part 
of  a  ci  tnstructive  compromise,  to  give 
up  that  margin  setting  to  the  Federal 
Reserve.  I  think  that  point  should  be 
noted.  There  are  those  who  suggest  the 
CFTC  has  been  unwilling  to  com- 
promiie.  In  fact,  they  have  given  sig- 
nificai  t  ground  in  the  legislative  vehi- 
cle bef  ire  us. 

I  bel  eve  that  change  is  important  be- 
cause It  is  good  policy  to  coordinate 
the  nu  krglns  of  stocks  and  stock  index 
futurei  1. 

Second,  the  Commodity  Futures 
Tradir  gr  Commission  is  given  authority 
and  d  rectlon  to  exempt  swaps  from 
regula  ;ory  oversight  if  those  swaps 
meet  certain  criteria.  CFTC  is  given 
residuiil  authority  to  reregulate  swaps 
marks  :s  that  do  not  operate  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  committee  did  not  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  allow  a 
major  futures-type  financial  industry 
to  be  totally  without  regulatory  over- 
sight df  any  kind. 
We  will  not  allow  the  circumstances 
that  would  see  a  repeat  of  the 
and  loan  debacle  on  our  watch, 
as  there  are  no  abuses,  the  ex- 
n  of  swaps  from  day-to-day  reg- 

oversight  will  continue, 
conunlttee  does  not  anticipate 
the  current  participants  in  the 
ndustry  are  engaging  or  wish  to 
in  fraudulent  activity.  How- 
ever, 1  re  are  aware  there  are  people  in 
this  w  >rld  who  are  not  completely  hon- 
est an  1,  unfortunately,  some  of  them 
find  t  leir  way  into  the  futures  mar- 
kets, into  the  swaps  industry,  and 
should  have  oveslght. 

Thir  1,  Mr.  President,  the  controversy 
over  iradlng  stock  index  participa- 
tions, securitized  futures  contracts,  on 
stock  I  (xchanges  is  resolved  by  allowing 
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instruments    to    be    traded    on 
exchanges  under  a  grandfather 
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clause  if  ttey  were  created  prior  to  De- 


1990. 


This  seeps  to  be  the  only  way  to  set- 
tle the  iroblem  because,  while  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  stock  index  par- 
ticipationi  are  futures  contracts  and 
should  be  traded  on  futures  exchanges, 
a  number  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
continue  to  demand  that  stock  ex- 
changes be  given  authority  to  trade 
these  instruments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  compromise 
in  the  best  sense.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
issue  and  Ultimately  we  decide  it.  The 
fairest  war  to  conclude  it  was  to  allow 
those  whoThave  already  been  trading  on 
there  excUanges  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Fourth,  I  title  m  provides  a  com- 
promise resolution  of  the  controversy 
over  hybijid  instruments  which  have 
characteristics  of  both  futures  con- 
tracts and  stocks  or  bonds. 

Fundamentally,  hybrids  are  those  in- 
struments that  have  both  an  element 
of  futurlti^  to  them,  but  also  have  an 
element  of  security  to  them.  The  CFTC 
is  providep  with  the  authority  to  ex- 
empt certain  instruments  from  its  ju- 
risdiction jeven  though  they  are  futures 
type  instrnments. 

In  addlmon,  the  compromise  allows 
hybrid  instruments  with  futures  char- 
acteristic4  whose  value  is  less  then  SO 
percent  dependent  on  the  change  in 
commodity  prices  to  trade  on  stock  ex- 
changes. 

This  is  a  bright  line  test.  That  is 
what  legislating  is  all  about.  In  very 
complicated  circumstances,  we  are 
asked  to  draw  a  line,  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion. Thali  is  what  we  have  done.  Is  it 
a  perfect  line?  No  one  can  honestly 
stand  her«  and  say,  absolutely,  this  is 
where  the  Qine  should  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Premdent,  there  is  no  perfect  an- 
swer to  this  question.  Unfortunately, 
the  controversy  before  us  demands  res- 
olution. If  we  are  going  to  protect  the 
investing  public,  we  have  to  make  a  de- 
cision.      I 

The  woijst  thing  we  could  do  in  my 
judgment  is  to  draw  some  fuzzy  line, 
some  line  that  would  lead  to  endless 
litigation  and  controversy  in  the 
courts.  W1  lat  we  have  done  is  to  say  we 
are  ready  to  draw  that  line,  to  draw  it 
clearly  an  1  distinctly  so  that  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  with  10  years  of  litiga- 
tion and  cpntroversy  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Preeident,  it  should  be  under- 
stood this,  compromise  sharply  reduces 
the  authoWty  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trac  ing  Commission  by  eliminat- 
ing from  |CFTC  jurisdiction  many  in- 
strumental which  have  futures  charac- 
teristics. 

Just  to  Review  where  we  stnxted  this 
story,  in  current  law  CFTC  has  exclu- 
sive juriscliction  over  futures  instru- 
ments. 

The  CFTC  is  giving  up  jurisdiction, 
just  as  thi  ly  did  on  the  question  of  set- 
ting martins.  Once  again,  in  a  good- 
faith  att<impt  to  compromise,  they 
gave  up  ju  risdlction. 
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This  element  essentially  guts  the 
1974  provision  that  all  futures  con- 
tracts are  to  be  regrulated  by  the  CFTC. 
The  purpose  of  this  compromise  is  to 
provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  division 
between  the  regulatory  authorities  of 
the  SEC,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  the  CFTC. 

I  personally  believe  that  this  com- 
promise is  fair  and  reasonable  for  both 
the  futures  Industry  and  the  stock  ex- 
changes; but,  most  Importantly,  for  the 
Investing  public. 

Mr.  President,  our  bottom  line  re- 
sponsibility here  is  to  all  parties  to  the 
dispute.  Clearly,  we  have  concern 
about  the  futures  industry  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  that  are  heavily 
dependent  on  agriculture.  We  also  have 
a  concern,  in  our  role  as  stewards  of 
the  public  Interest  about  the  stock  ex- 
changes of  this  country.  But,  most  im- 
portantly, we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
investing  public. 

This  legislation  advances  the  inter- 
ests of  the  investing  public.  It  contin- 
ues to  provide  the  investing  public, 
particularly  small  investors,  with  a 
clear  distinction  between  playing  the 
more  risky  futures  markets  used  by 
hedgers  and  professional  traders  and 
making  less  risky  investments  in  pub- 
licly traded  corporate  stocks. 

That  is  a  very  imimrtant  point,  Mr. 
President,  very  important.  The  futures 
markets  are  highly  risky,  and  the  in- 
vesting public  ought  to  vmderstand 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  in- 
vesting in  futures  instruments  and  in- 
vesting in  stocks  and  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  contin- 
ues to  provide  the  investing  public 
with  that  very  clear  distinction.  It  also 
provides  a  reasonable  Federal  over- 
sight of  margins  on  stock  index  fu- 
tures. It  provides  rational  Government 
policy  on  swaps,  and  it  achieves  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  of  the  stock  index 
participations  Issue. 

This  Is  an  excellent  compromise, 
which  protects  the  public  interest 
while  allowing  for  innovation  and  com- 
petition. The  Futures  Trading  Prac- 
tices Act.  S.  207,  should  not  be  con- 
troversial. Unfortunately,  this  reform 
legislation  has  been  caught  in  a  juris- 
dictional dispute  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  That,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  regrettable.  The  SEC 
has  a  long  and  honored  tradition,  and 
has  worked  with  the  CFTC  in  the  past 
to  resolve  jurisdictional  issues  arising 
trom  the  development  of  hybrids. 

Some  people  would  like  to  deregulate 
the  trade  in  futures  contracts  by  allow- 
ing these  highly  risky  instniments  to 
trade  on  stock  exchanges  and  to  be  sold 
by  stockbrokers.  Regardless  of  what 
they  are  called,  these  hybrid  futures 
contracts  will  be  futures  contracts 
whose  value  depends  on  changes  in 
commodity  prices. 

Proponents  of  this  view  offer  dozens 
of  argiiments  for  deregulating  futures 


contracts.  However,  the  basic  underly- 
ing reason  for  advocating  the  change  is 
that  the  stock  exchanges  wish  to  make 
money  by  selling  futures  contracts  re- 
tail to  small  investors. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  a  very 
serious  mistake  for  several  reasons: 
First,  some  argue  that  futures  con- 
tracts and  stocks  should  be  traded  on 
the  same  exchanges.  This,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  harm  the  investing  public. 
By  making  a  clear  separation  of  fu- 
tures markets  from  stock  markets, 
consumers  are  clearly  warned  against 
dabbling  in  futures  contracts,  unless 
they  have  a  sound  reason  to  hedge  risk. 

Exposing  an  unsuspecting  public  to 
hundreds  of  new  futures  type  instru- 
ments traded  on  stock  exchanges  is  a 
prescription  for  financial  disaster  for 
thousands  of  Americans.  How  will  we 
explain  this  sudden  change  to  retired 
Americans,  who  thought  they  were  in- 
vesting in  stocks,  but  lost  their  life 
savings  on  risky  futures  contracts 
traded  on  stock  exchanges? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  think  very  carefully  of  what  kind 
of  confused  and  mixed  messages  we  will 
send  the  American  public,  if  we  make 
these  radical  changes  without  so  much 
as  a  hearing  focused  on  the  specific  ele- 
ments that  are  in  this  new  amendment 
before  us. 

Second,  some  argue  that  limiting  fti- 
tures  contract  trading  to  futui^s  ex- 
changes denies  retail  investors  the 
ability  to  Invest  in  instruments  of 
their  choice.  Contrary  to  this  asser- 
tion, retail  Investors  may  currently 
purchase  futures  contracts  on  futures 
exchanges.  Furthermore,  futures  con- 
tracts are  risk  management  tools. 
Users  of  futures  who  are  managing  risk 
are  called  hedgers.  They  are  hedging 
risk.  Users  of  futures  who  are  not  hedg- 
ers are  often  called  speculators. 

Do  we  really  want  to  recruit  a  whole 
group  of  small  invetors  across  America 
to  be  speculators?  Is  that  really  what 
we  are  about  here  in  this  Chamber?  Is 
there  an  imsatisfled  group  of  small 
speculators  who  are  anxious  to  put 
their  money  at  substantial  risk?  If  so, 
they  can  already  speculate  on  futures 
contracts  under  the  careful  regulation 
of  the  futures  exchanges  and  the  CFTC. 

Third,  some  argue  that  exchanges 
should  be  able  to  trade  any  kind  of  in- 
strument they  want,  whether  it  is  a  fu- 
tures contract  or  a  stock.  This  is  really 
an  argument  that  the  regulation  of 
stocks  and  futures  should  be  subject  to 
identical  rules.  It  is  not  a  sound  argu- 
ment. 

The  regulation  of  futures  exchanges 
differs  substantially  from  the  regula- 
tion of  stock  exchanges  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  instruments.  Futures 
trades  are  risk  management  tools. 
Stocks  and  bonds  are  claims  on  cor- 
porate entities.  Separation  in  trading 
allows  for  specialization  in  regulation. 
Dual  regulations  would  be  required  to 
properly    regulate    futures    contracts 


traded  on  stock  exchanges.  One  set  of 
regulations  would  be  required  for 
stocks,  and  another  for  futures  con- 
tracts. 

Fourth,  some  argue  that  a  level  play- 
ing field  for  the  two  types  of  exchanges 
will  be  created  by  allowing  creators  of 
new  Instnmients  to  select  the  exchange 
in  which  they  will  trade. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  deregulation,  because  new  in- 
struments will  be  traded  on  the  ex- 
changes which  regulate  the  least.  In 
the  case  of  futures  contracts,  the  least 
regulation  can  be  expected  trom  the 
SEC.  That  is  clear.  That  will  not  create 
a  level  playing  field;  it  will  create  an- 
other deregulation  disaster  for  the 
American  public. 

Fifth,  some  argue  that  the  United 
States  needs  to  allow  stock  exchanges 
to  trade  futures  contracts,  the  so- 
called  hybrids,  so  that  we  can  be  com- 
petitive in  the  world.  In  fact,  our  fu- 
tures Industry  is  already  highly  com- 
petitive nationally  and  internation- 
ally. Our  futures  industry  has  led  the 
way  in  creating  new  risk  management 
instruments  for  trading  internation- 
ally. 

Sixth,  some  argue  that  not  allowing 
futures  contracts — again  the  so-called 
hybrids— to  be  traded  on  stock  ex- 
changes damages  the  ability  of  U.S. 
corporations  to  raise  capital.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  future  con- 
tracts are  for  the  purpose  of  hedging 
risk,  not  raising  capital. 

No  one  can  seriously  believe  that  it 
will  help  U.S.  industry  to  get  heavily 
involved  in  speculative  activities  by 
buying  and  selling  futures  contracts. 
To  assert  that  fUtures-type  contracts 
are  needed  on  stock  exchanges  to  fa- 
cilitate the  raising  of  capital  is  to  seri- 
ously confuse  the  purpose  of  capital 
raising  and  risk  hedging. 

Seventh,  some  argue  that  the  50-per- 
cent test  designed  to  determine  wheth- 
er an  instrument  is  a  futures  contract 
or  a  stock  or  bond  is  unfair  because  it 
is  inherently  unworkable  and  because 
the  CFTC  would  not  apply  it  equitably. 

In  fact,  the  record  shows  the  test  is 
workable,  and  the  CFTC  has  provided 
numerous  examples  of  how  it  will  be 
used  for  various  instruments. 

Financial  instruments  whose  value  is 
50-percent  dependent  on  a  play  in  the 
commodity  prices  are  risky  and  should 
be  considered  for  trading  on  futures  ex- 
changes. The  CFTC  has  not  and  will 
not  abuse  power  to  regulate  futures- 
type  contracts.  The  CFTC.  in  fact,  is 
losing  jurisdiction  under  this  com- 
promise. 

I  have  no  interest  in  participating  in 
a  destructive  deregulatory  scheme  pro- 
moted by  various  parties.  Futures  con- 
tracts are  extremely  risky  by  nature. 
They  are  also  essential  to  risk  manage- 
ment for  a  large  number  of  industries. 

Might  I  say  that  other  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  have  no  in- 
terest in  participating  in  a  destructive 
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deregulatory  scheme  either.  Futures 
markets  work  best  when  careftilly  and 
cautiously  regulated.  I  believe  that  is 
verified  by  the  800-percent  increase  in 
trading  of  futures  contracts  since  the 
Implementation  of  the  1974  Commodity 
Exchange  Act. 

Elighth,  some  argue  that  the  swaps 
compromise  is  destructive  of  the  swaps 
industry.  In  truth,  the  number  of  tech- 
nical corrections  and  compromises 
have  been  made  in  the  swaps  language, 
the  swaps  industry  has  signed  off  on 
the  new  language  and  is  supporting  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I 
strongly  support  this  carefully  crafted 
compromise.  The  Department  of  Treas- 
ury also  supi>ort8  the  compromise.  We 
have  tried  to  draw  a  very  careful  line 
between  the  Jurisdictions  of  the  SEC 
and  the  CFTC.  Many  will  argue  that 
this  line  should  be  shifted  a  little  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  truth,  this  legisla- 
tion has  moved  the  line  between  SEC 
and  CFTC  jurisdiction  in  favor  of  the 
SEC  on  hybrid  instruments. 

My  colleagues  who  oppose  this  com- 
promise are,  I  believe,  well  Inten- 
tloned.  They  are,  however,  fidvocating 
a  position  which  is  antlconsumer.  anti- 
small  investor,  and  which,  if  imple- 
mented, would  mislead  the  American 
public.  Deregulated  the  sales  of  fti- 
tures-types  contracts  will  put  at  risk 
the  savings  of  thousands  of  retirees  and 
other  small  Investors  unnecessarily. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  again  that 
I  strongly  support  the  careful  com- 
promise embodied  in  the  Futures  Trad- 
ing Practices  Act  of  1991  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  San- 
FORO).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  things  have  been  said  about  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that,  fttmkly.  have 
been  said  very  eloquently  but  are  not 
truthful.  They  do  not  reflect  the  real 
situation.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  take  a  few  moments  and  point  out 
what  the  proposed  amendment  does 
and  what  it  does  not  do. 

First,  let  me  comment,  in  reponse. 
that  this  destructive  deregulatory 
scheme  which  we  have  heard  is  so  vehe- 
mently opposed  was  in  fact  the  basis  of 
the  compromise  that  was  worked  out 
last  year  by  Ave  Senators  who  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  problems 
with  hybrids,  the  problems  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  CFTC.  and  the  SEC 
and  the  need  to  establish  Federal  Re- 
serve authority  over  stock  index  fu- 
tures margins. 

The  Ave  Senators.  I  restate  one  more 
time,  who  agreed  upon  that  com- 
promise were  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Securities  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  Committee,  the 
ranking  member  of  that  subcommittee. 
and  me.  who  hapiwns  to  have  the  great 
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pleasure  of  being  the  only  member  who 
was  serving  on  both  committees.  To 
say  tliat  it  is  a  destructive  deregula- 
tory scheme.  I  am  afraid,  is  a  flight  of 
fancy  and  hyperbole  that  we  have  to 
call  ta  task. 

We  ire  not  talking  here  about  allow- 
ing futures  to  trade  on  stock  exchanges 
or  seduritles  to  trade  on  futures  ex- 
changes. There  is  a  very  clear  body  of 
law  wklch  says  that  the  things  that  are 
clearly  futures,  100  percent  futures,  the 
"plaim  vanilla  futures,"  will  and  must 
trade  on  futures  exchanges.  Similarly, 
stock  pquity  products  are  going  to  con- 
bo  trade  on  stock  exchanges.  We 
Ize  in  the  proposed  amendment 
3on-Shad  accord  which  divided 
:tion  between  the  SEC  and 
In  1982.  Contrary  to  what  some  of 
Ipponents  to  the  Bond-Wlrth 
amenctment  say  would  be  unacceptable, 
the  aiiiendment  would  allow  people  to 
choose  whether  they  want  to  buy  a 
stock  Index  future  or  a  stock  index  op- 
tion. ]We  have  competition  now  be- 
tween futures  exchanges  and  stock  ex- 
changes. If  you  want  to  make  a  hedge 
or  talae  a  position  based  on  where  you 
think  |the  stock  index  is  going  to  go. 
to  the  futures  exchange  or  you 
Che  securities  exchange.  That  is 
:ltion  that  is  good.  That  is  what 

Greenspan  said  was  good, 
lear  friend  from  Texas  said  this 
^ply  a  battle  of  egoes.  Having 
watched  a  litle  bit  of  this  battle.  I  will 
have  tb  say  that  some  of  the  regulators 
do  ge13  quite  heated,  and  I  guess,  in  all 
candor,  I  ought  to  confess  that  some  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  get  quite 
heate4  and  get  themselves  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  arguments.  But  let  us  not 
Is  is  a  battle  of  egoes  when  we  al- 
Ihave  a  clear-cut  statement  by 
who  are  involved  in  this  regu- 
fleld  that  the  Bond-Wirth 
lent,  the  amendment  that  I  pre- 
iwith  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
a  slgrniflcant  Improvement  over 
it  applies  to  title  rn. 
The  [Federal  Reserve  Chairman.  Alan 
Greentpan.  has  said  clearly  the  Wirth- 
Bond  amendment  is  preferable.  So  has 
Bob  G  auber,  of  the  Treasxiry.  who  said 
that  t  le  Treasury  had  agreed  to  accept 
the  la  iguage  of  the  hybrid  section  be- 
cause they  wanted  margins,  but  when 
pressel  by  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber yesterday,  he  said,  yes,  Bond-Wirth 
is  better.  Yes.  clearly  as  a  matter  of 
policyi  it  is  better.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  has  presented 
its  vl^w.  Certainly  the  testimony  of 
Richard  Breeden,  the  Chairman,  yes- 
terday was  very  persuasive.  But  I  hope 
^y  colleagues  have  had  the  oppor- 
also  to  read  the  letter  flrom 
ichapiro.  an  SEC  Commissioner. 
I  introduced  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
rARN.  Commissioner  Schapiro 
comesi  with  the  unique  qualification  of 
havinf  served  as  counsel  of  the  CFTC 
counsel  to  the  Futures  Industry 


and  aj 
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Association.  She  knows  both  areas 
very  well,  and  she  said  clearly  the  time 
has  come  when  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing abcut  the  exclusivity  clause.  I 
could  giv^  you  a  list  of  the  many  orga- 
nizations.; I  am  going  to  confine  it  to 
organizations  and  not  Just  individuals, 
who  have  written  to  us  saying  that  the 
Wlrth-Bond  amendment  is  preferable: 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
American  Elxchange,  the  Office  of  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Commission,  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  Se- 
curities Industries  Association,  the  Op- 
tions Clesiring  Corporation,  the  Securi- 
ties Tradars  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
national dwap  Dealers  Association. 

Wait  a  j  minute.  I  believe  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  mentioned 
the  International  Swap  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. We  have  here  a  letter  of  April 
15.  1991.  l^om  the  International  Swap 
Dealers  Association,  and  it  lists  the 
members.  It  says  in  conclusion  the 
members  of  ISDA  believe  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  102d  Con- 
gress ena<5t  legislation.  The  CFTC  pro- 
posal is  a  Significant  Improvement  over 
S.  207  askt  was  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Conunittee.  The  alternative 
proposal,  which  is  the  proposal  submit- 
ted by  my  colleague  from  Colorado  and 
me.  would  provide  market  participants 
with  broader  and  cleaner  assurances  re- 
garding inapplicability  of  the  CEA  to 
the  swap  business.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
provide  my  colleague  fi-om  North  Da- 
kota and  submit  for  the  Rec»rd  later 
on  a  copyj  of  that  letter  for  their  infor- 
mation. 

RAD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

int? 

D.  I  am  happy  to. 

I  do  not  know  if  the 
seen  the  letter  dated  April 


Mr.  CO: 

on  that 
Mr.  BO 
Mr.  CO; 

Senator 

15. 
Mr.  BO: 
Mr.  CO 

Senator 


K  Yes. 
fRAD.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
las  seen  a  letter  trom  the 
International  Swap  Dealers  Associa- 
tion date^  April  16.  But  I  have  in  my 
hand  thati  letter  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  tHe  Agriculture  Committee.  At 
this  poini  with  the  Senators  forbear- 
ance. I  would  Just  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  tie  very  short  letter  flrom  the 
Internatiqnal  Swap  Dealers  that  says 
clearly  tliey  are  supporting  S.  207  as 
amended. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  need  to  read  the 
whole  letter.  I  will  just  put  it  in  the 
Record  with  the  Senators'  forbearance 
so  other  [Members  can  see  for  them- 
selves,      j 

They  had  earlier  responded  to  S.  207 
prior  to  technical  amendments.  Now 
when  they  had  a  chance  to  review  it 
with  the  amendments  they  are  support- 
ing the  bill  Just  as  I  indicated.  I  can 
understand  the  confusion  given  the 
fact  that  )there  were  two  bills— the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  committee,  versus 
the  bill  after  being  amended  by  the 
committe  i  amendment. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

International  Swap 
Dealers  Assocution,  Inc., 
Sew  York,  NY,  Apnl  16. 1991. 
Hon.  Patrick  Leahy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  This  letter  responds 
to  your  request  for  clarification  of  our  views 
regarding  the  provisions  affecting  swap 
agreements  contained  in  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute for  Title  in  of  S.  207  submitted  to 
Senator  Leahy  on  April  9.  1991.  Members  of 
International  Swap  Dealers  Association, 
Inc.,  including  136  commercial  banks,  securi- 
ties firms,  insurance  companies  and  others, 
act  as  dealers  In  swaps. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  we  believe  it  is 
essential  that  the  102nd  Congress  adopt  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  legal  certainty  for 
the  $2.5  trillion  swap  business  by  confirming 
that  the  Conunodity  Exchange  Act  does  not 
apply  to  swap  transactions.  Unfortunately, 
S.  207,  in  the  form  It  was  reported  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  did  not  provide  the 
needed  certainty  and  was  potentially  harm- 
ful to  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  firms 
in  the  worldwide  swap  business.  We  discussed 
these  problems  in  detail  in  our  April  9,  1991, 
letter  to  Senator  Dodd. 

In  light  of  the  problems  with  the  swap  pro- 
visions of  S.  207  as  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  we  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  CFTC  to  participate  in  de- 
tailed discussion  of  these  provisions,  and  the 
substantial  efforts  that  have  led  to  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  substitute  for  Title 
m.  It  represents  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  provisions  in  S.  207  as  reported  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  In  addition, 
even  though  this  language  does  not  incor- 
porate all  of  the  changes  that  we  would  con- 
sider Important,  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
it  represents  a  significant  improvement  over 
current  law  and  if  enacted  would  be  both  ac- 
ceptable and  beneficial  to  the  industry  and 
other  users  of  swaps. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mark  C.  Brickell, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  my  friend  fi-om 
North  Dakota.  We  will  be  delighted  to 
see  what  position  they  take  tomorrow. 
It  will  be  of  great  interest  and  I  will 
submit  that  for  the  record  when  we  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  it. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  matter  of 
the  importance  of  changing  the  exclu- 
sivity clause.  The  reason  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  now  that  the  exclusiv- 
ity clause  be  changed  is  that  the  exclu- 
sivity clause  has  been  used  to  drive  off- 
shore markets  f^om  the  U.S.  market. 
Instruments  which  have  been  developed 
for  trading  on  the  securities  exchange, 
instruments  which  are  being  offered  by 
federally  insured  banks  as  a  means  of 
either  raising  capital  or  providing  mar- 
ket opportunities. 

The  index  participation  products  was 
offered  for  trading  on  the  American 
Stock  Elxchange  and  the  Philadelphia 
Stock  Exchange.  It  was  approved  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. There  was  a  suit  filed  by  the  Chi- 
cago futures  exchanges  and  the  court 


said,  although  apparently  not  con- 
vinced of  the  iwlicy  soundness  of  the 
argument,  the  fact  that  there  was  some 
futurity  in  it  meant  that  the  exclusiv- 
ity clause  banned  this  instrument  from 
trading  anywhere  but  on  a  CFTC  ex- 
change. 

The  result  is  that  that  product  has 
been  driven  offshore.  That  product  has 
gone  to  Toronto  to  trade,  and  we  un- 
derstand it  will  trade  in  London.  Simi- 
larly, the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  offered  a 
certificate  of  deposit  whose  return  was 
tied  to  a  commodity,  and  the  CFTC,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Wells  Fargo  was 
subject  to  bank  regulations,  exerted 
the  exclusivity  clause  to  prevent  trad- 
ing in  or  the  sale  of  that  CD.  This  has 
been  used  as  a  sword  to  stop  competi- 
tors from  the  futures  industry  flrom  of- 
fering innovative  products. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  not  talking 
about  what  is  known  as  a  plain  vanilla 
future  or  plain  vanilla  security.  I 
might  refer  back  to  the  orphanage  ex- 
ample, a  very  colorful  example  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas.  He  said 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission abandoned  that  ugly  orphan, 
the  stock  index  futures,  and  they  want- 
ed to  go  back  after  it  became  a  great 
success  and  decided  yes.  we  love  you 
now,  we  want  you  back  and  we  want  all 
of  it  back. 

Well,  frankly,  imder  the  exclusivity 
clause,  not  only  does  the  futures  ex- 
change which  adopted  the  stock  index 
futures  have  the  exclusive  right  of  that 
orphan  or  that  financial  product,  and  it 
and  its  godfather,  the  CFTC.  have  the 
ability  to  say  to  all  of  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  you  cannot  go  back  and 
accept  any  more  orphans  from  that  or- 
phanage unless  you  get  our  approval  or 
unless  you  let  us  take  that  child.  The 
child  cannot  be  adopted  by  an  institu- 
tion or  a  market  in  the  United  States. 
That  child,  that  new  financial  product, 
can  only  be  adopted  in  Tokyo  or  Lon- 
don or  Luxembourg  or  Toronto.  That  is 
where  our  markets  are  going. 

My  colleague  flrom  Texas  said,  has 
the  SEC  allowed  more  innovation  than 
the  CFTC  or  has  the  CFTC  allowed 
more  innovation  than  the  SEC?  Good 
point.  Clearly  there  is  tremendous  in- 
novation on  the  CFTC  and  the  CFTC- 
regvilated  exchanges.  More  power  to 
them.  I  say  that  is  great.  Let  them  go. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  flrom  Colorado  and  my- 
self would  do. 

What  it  would  change  is  the  ability 
of  the  CFTC  or  its  regulated  exchanges 
to  say  to  somebody  else,  oh,  you  are 
proposing  a  new  instrument,  a  hybrid 
instrument  that  is  part  future  and  part 
security.  You  cannot  trade  it.  That  is 
the  situation  we  have  now.  And  that  is 
why  our  markets  are  being  driven  off- 
shore. The  U.S.  financial  position  is 
being  greatly  eroded  as  a  result. 

There  are  questions  raised  about  dual 
regulators.  Why  we  could  have  dual 
regulators.  Well,  the  assertion  that  it 


is  unprecedented  to  allow  a  regulated 
entity  to  choose  its  regulator  is  just 
plain  wrong.  For  years  we  maintained 
a  dual  system  of  bank  regulation. 
Banks  have  a  choice  of  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral charter  and  thus  can  be  regulated 
by  the  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency or  the  appropriate  State  regu- 
lator. In  addition  State  banks  can 
choose  to  be  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  or  not.  and  thus  can 
choose  whether  their  primary  regru- 
latory  is  a  Federal  Reserve  or  FDIC. 

Conversely,  the  savings  and  loan  to 
which  my  colleague  from  Texas  re- 
ferred only  had  one  Federal  regulator, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
But  it  was  inept  and  ineffective. 

My  point  is  not  to  hold  up  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies  as  models  of  effec- 
tiveness. They  are  not  always.  My 
point  is  the  problem  is  not  whether 
regulated  entities  can  choose  who  regu- 
lates them,  but  rather  how  prudent  and 
tough  the  statutes  that  the  regulator 
enforces  is. 

To  continue  with  the  banking  meta- 
phor, no  one  is  suggesting  the  problems 
in  the  banking  industry  would  vanish  if 
we  merged  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
did  nothing  else.  We  are  looking  at  the 
whole  package  of  changes  in  the  under- 
lying statutes. 

Clearly,  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  S. 
207,  say  that  it  simply  applies  the  so- 
called  functional  regulation,  and  that 
the  Bond-Wirth  alternative  lets  people 
pick  their  regulators.  The  real  problem 
is  that  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  securities  already  have  a  regulator 
and  the  CFTC  has  decided  that  it  wants 
to  regulate  their  products  as  well.  But 
we  do  not  need  to  bog  down  companies 
with  a  host  of  regulators  with  duplica- 
tive and  inconsistent  rules. 

The  CFTC  believes  that  it  should  reg- 
ulate all  financial  products  that  serve 
a  riskhedging  function.  But  as  Chair- 
man Greenspan  has  pointed  out.  there 
are  a  host  of  products  that  are  already 
adequately  regulated  by  bank  regu- 
lators, securities  regulators  and  insur- 
ance regulators  that  perform  a  risk 
shifting  function. 

The  alternative  that  we  will  propose 
does  not  permit  banks,  securities 
firms,  or  insurance  companies  to  issue 
or  trade  futures.  Congress  gave  the 
SEC  no  authority  to  approve  futures 
contracts  for  trading  in  security  nuu'- 
kets  anjrmore  than  It  gave  the  bank 
regulators  authority  to  permit  banks 
to  issue  futures  contracts.  The  alter- 
native we  propose  does  not  change  that 
result.  The  problem  is,  under  current 
law  there  is  no  end  to  what  the  CFTC 
considers  to  be  a  futures  contract.  It  is 
not  defined  in  the  law. 

If  we  applied  the  functional  regula- 
tion to  all  financial  firms,  as  I  said,  we 
might  wind  up  with  a  single  regulator. 
There  is  no  functional  difference  be- 
tween a  checking  account  provided  by 
a  bank  and  a  money  market  mutual 
fund  offered  by  a  securities  firm.  There 
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is  no  difTerence  in  many  respects  be- 
tween a  mutual  ftind  and  an  annuity 
contract  ofl'ered  by  an  Insurance  com- 
pany. We  might  even  go  further  and 
say  that  an  index  participation  as  It 
was  ofTered  on  the  securities  exchanges 
was  In  essence  a  mutual  fund. 

The  small  Investor  could  get  Into  it 
for  $15,000.  To  get  Into  a  futures  Index 
on  the  stock  exchange,  he  would  have 
to  have  1150,000  to  put  at  risk.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  a  much  more  available 
product  for  the  average  family  who 
wants  to  have  a  diversified  Interest  in 
the  stock  market.  As  far  as  regulation 
and  protection,  contrary  to  what  my 
colleague  has  just  said,  certainly  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  regulations  and  laws 
in  the  brokerage  business,  adminis- 
tered by  the  SEC  and  self-regrulatory 
organizations  that  provide  the  protec- 
tions that  the  small  Investors  need. 

With  respect  to  products  that  are 
both  securities  and  futures,  the  alter- 
native that  we  will  propose  will  let 
these  hybrid  products  be  regulated  ei- 
ther by  the  CFTC  or  the  SEC,  based  on 
the  market  in  which  they  trade.  Con- 
gress gave  the  CFTC  the  function  of 
regulating  the  futures  market.  It  gave 
the  SEC  the  function  of  regulating  the 
securities  market.  The  alternative  we 
intend  to  propose  will  provide  for  real 
functional  regulation  by  making  these 
agencies  perform  the  functions  that 
Congress  gave  them. 

Finally,  as  a  matter  of  competition 
for  financial  markets,  the  Bond-Wirth 
amendnnent  does  not  change  the  under- 
Ijring  system  of  futures  regulations  or 
securities  regulations.  I  would  point 
out  a  couple  of  interesting  compari- 
sons. Let  me  ask  the  question.  If  you 
were  a  company  with  a  financial  prod- 
uct with  elements  of  both  a  security 
and  a  future,  who  would  decide  whether 
to  trade  on  a  futures  exchange  or  a  se- 
curities exchange?  If  you  are  in  Lon- 
don, the  company  can  choose  it.  In 
Paris,  the  company  can  choose  It.  In 
Zurich,  the  company  can  choose  it.  In 
Luxembourg,  the  comi>any  can  choose 
it.  In  Frankfurt,  the  company  can 
choose  it.  In  this  country,  currently, 
under  existing  law,  it  cannot  go  any- 
place but  a  CFTC-desigrnated  market. 

Even  under  S.  207,  based  on  the  tests 
they  have  provided,  the  CFTC  is  the 
one  that  devised  the  test.  They  would 
be  the  ones  that  prescribe  the  test.  And 
a  judge  could  make  that  decision. 

Under  the  proposal  we  will  offer,  the 
company  offering  that  product  could 
make  that  decision. 

Similarly,  only  in  the  United  States 
can  you  be  sued  by  a  futures  exchange 
for  offering  a  financial  product  with 
elements  of  a  future  on  a  securities  ex- 
change. You  cannot  be  sued  in  London, 
you  cannot  be  sued  in  Paris,  you  can- 
not be  sued  in  Frankfurt,  you  cannot 
be  sued  in  Tokyo,  in  Amsterdam,  or 
Hong  Kong.  That  is  why  more  and  more 
products  are  being  driven  overseas. 


The  fcwaps  market  is,  I  think,  in  real 
danger  of  being  driven  overseas,  and  I 
bellev^  that  the  compromise  or  the  al- 
ternative that  will  be  proposed  will 
give  a  much  clearer  option  to  the  com- 
pany wishing  to  provide  or  sell  an  in- 
strumtot,  as  to  how  that  instrument  is 
struct!  ired  and  where  it  trades.  That  is 
the  ki  Qd  of  competitive  opportunity 
that  w  11  strengthen  our  financial  mar- 
kets ai  d  not  drive  them  abroad. 

I  3rie  d  the  floor. 

Mr.  :  hresident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qu  >rum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  V  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  :)'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  I  PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


Akaka. 
dered. 


at  thlt 
second 


Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 


IRAQ 
D'AMATO.     Mr. 


President,     I 


like  to  make  several  observa- 


Mr. 
would 
tlons. 

Mucll  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  United  States  action,  lack  of  ac- 
tion, l4ck  of  world  reaction  to  what  is 
place  in  Iraq.  Let  me  first  say 
that  w*  should  not  take  exception  with 
the  eff  jrts  that  are  being  undertaken 
time.  Reasonable  people  may 
guess  and  offer  their  own  con- 
clusloifc  or  solutions  to  a  very  complex 
problei  1.  They  may  say  we  should  have 
iiooner,  but  we  are  acting  and 
what  is  Important,  and  it  Is  nec- 


acted 
that  is 
essary. 

I  saj  that  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Presid<nt  has  undertaken  an  action 
that  will  at  least  grlve  some  temporary 
refuge  to  the  poor  Kurds  and  to  other 
Innocei  it  civilians  who  have  been  vlc- 
timize<  by  this  madman,  this  terrorist, 
this  bu  xsher.  Saddam  Hussein. 

Let  I  le  offer  this  as  not  a  total  solu- 
tion, bi  It  at  least  as  a  manner  by  which 
we  cantaddress  some  of  the  problems. 

Recetitly  we  heard  that  Iraq  has  peti- 
tioned the  United  Nations  to  lift  the 
sanctions,  to  allow  it  to  sell  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  oil,  so  that  it  can  buy 
desperately  needed  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, jnd  other  things  for  its  people. 
Let  ms  suggest  that  we  do  lift  the 
sanctic  ns,  but  we  see  to  it,  because  we 
can  coitrol  the  flow  of  both  oil  and 
revenuis,  by  way  of  agreement,  that 
those  I  loneys  go  for  the  refugees  first, 
for  thej  Kurds,  for  the  Shlltes,  to  pay 
for  this  massive  effort.  And  it  will  be  a 
massive  effort,  it  will  be  an  effort  prob- 
ably bl|grger  than  any  we  have  seen  in 
our  lifetime  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time. 

So  lefc  us  use  that  money  and  see  to 
it  that  that  money  goes  to  its  rightful 
purpos(  . 

Seco]  id,  if  we  are  going  to  say  that  is 
the  em  I  of  this  situation  because  we 
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have  nicely  washed  our  hands  and  we 
have  provided  safe  haven — and  let  us 
hope  that  Iwe  can — that  is  not  going  to 
be  an  easj  job;  it  is  going  to  be  a  job 
that  takes  time,  effort,  and  money,  and 
I  can  suggest  some  of  the  ways  we  get 
some  of  those  moneys  and  I  think  it  is 
appropriatJB  that  we  have  to  stand  up 
for  sometlilng. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe  that  our  European  al- 
lies in  the  European  Conmiunity  had 
the  good  sense  and  judgment  to  finally 
step  up  to  the  plate,  not  needing  us  as 
a  prod,  tolsay  Saddam  Hussein  should 
be  tried  af  a  war  criminal.  I  think  he 
should.  I  t^ink  we  should  tell  the  Iraqi 
generals  who  are  still  following  him 
that  we  wfll  not  lift  the  sanctions  as  it 
relates  to  the  normal  Intercourse  of 
business,  <hat  they  will  be  treated  as 
the  parials  that  they  are.  Make  no 
mistakes  a  bout  it,  that  we  will  use  the 
world  pover  economically  and  mili- 
tarily if  n  K:essary  to  protect  innocent 
civilians.  ■!  'ou  cannot  have  it  two  ways. 

So  whihi  we  commemorated  just  a 
week  ago  i  ind  had  a  great  ceremony  to 
the  memory  of  6  million  people  who 
perished  bf  cause  the  world  stood  by  in- 
differently, I  do  not  think  that  what 
we  are  undertaking  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  people  or  to 
really  cleanse  ourselves  of  what  is  an 
obligation  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  has,  th4  United  States  has  and  the 
world  community. 

I  hope  tiat  we  would  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quor 

The  PI^SmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  «all  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rol 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmouq  consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
t  is  so  ordered. 


the  quo: 

The  PR 
objection. 


FUTURES  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration bf  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  rea.uthorizatlon  of  the  CFTC, 
as  unanimi  >usly  reported  from  the  Sen- 
ate Agricu  ture  Committee. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  which  would 
fundamentally  alter  what  was  agreed 
to  in  comniittee. 

This  letislation  is  highly  com- 
plicated, biicause  it  deals  with  complex 
subject  mi.tter.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  seven  ily  mischaracterlzed  in  some 
quarters.  1  he  controversial  parts  of  the 
bill  have  tl  le  following  consequences: 

MAKOINS 

For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, t  tirough  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Board,  has  authority  over  margins  on 
stock  index  futures. 

EXCLusrvmr 
The  CFTC's  jurisdiction  is  dramati- 
cally reduced  by  roUlnsr  back  the  ex- 
clusivity clause.  The  bill  creates  an  ob- 
jective predominant  characteristics 
test.  This  bright  line  test  allows  inno- 
vation to  proceed  by  letting  the  offerer 
know  objectively  and  up  front  whether 
the  hybrid  instrument  will  trade  under 
futures  regulation  or  securities  regula- 
tion. 

SWAP  DEALERS 

Broad  exemption  authority  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  allow  the  swap  mar- 
ket to  develop  in  a  competitive  and  in- 
novative environment.  However,  the 
bill  ensures  there  is  no  regvilatory 
black-hole  that  would  otherwise  allow 
an  unregtilated  futures  exchange  to  de- 
velop. 

GENERAL  EXEMFTIVE  AUTHORmr 

For  the  first  time  in  the  70-year  his- 
tory of  Federal  regulation  of  futures 
trading,  the  Commission  would  have 
exemptive  authority  with  sufficient 
flexibility  to  address  new  products 
quickly.  This  will  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  market  sys- 
tems, but  ensure  that  appropriate  regu- 
latory and  customer  protection  safe- 
gruards  continue. 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  argue 
this  legislation  will  restrict  competi- 
tion and  inhibit  the  development  of 
new  products.  I  am  not  one  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  progress.  Nor  am  I  willing 
to  permit  the  development  of  unregu- 
lated financial  markets  that  could  de- 
velop from  this  "jxunp  ball"  approach 
offered  today  as  an  alternative. 

This  legislation  will  not  restrict 
competition.  It  will  not  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  new  products.  Specific 
provisions  have  been  incorporated  into 
this  agreement  to  insure  our  financial 
markets  remain  competitive  world 
wide. 

For  instance,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides an  outright  exemption  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  for  a  number 
of  instruments — most  hybrid  debt  in- 
struments, all  customized  swap  agree- 
ments, and  all  otherwise  regulated 
commodity-valued  bank  deposits. 

Furthermore,  S.  207  empowers  the 
CFTC  to  exempt  any  instnmient  from 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  the 
exchange  trading  requirements  "in 
order  to  promote  fair  competition." 

If  nothing  else,  the  S&L  debacle  has 
shown  us  we  cannot  affort  to  allow  the 
development  of  a  regulatory-  black 
hole. 

Elxchange  trading  is  compatible  with 
the  development  of  new,  competitive, 
and  innovative  financial  instruments. 
These  exchanges  are  some  of  the  most 
highly  competitive  in  the  world.  Over 
their  history,  they  have  spawned  sig- 
nificant innovation— financial  futures, 
stock  index  futures,  and  foreign 
curency  warrants.  The  spirit  of  capital- 
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ism  is  alive  and  well  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  innovations  will  con- 
tinue. 

This  legislation  is  extraordinary  in 
its  scope.  It  is  a  carefully  crafted  bill 
that  resulted  flrom  vigorous  debate 
among  market  users,  both  agricultural 
and  financial,  futures  and  securities  in- 
dustries, swap  dealers,  and  four  Federal 
agencies.  Nobody  gets  all  they  want  in 
this  bill.  The  industry  is  not  entirely 
happy  with  it.  But  it  does  represent  a 
compromise  that  does  the  necessary 
job  of  protecting  the  public  interest.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  oppos- 
ing this  amendment. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AOREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  prior  notice  given  to 
Senators,  I  am  about  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for  the 
consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
legislation  now  pending.  This  is  the 
product  of  lengthy  discussion  among 
all  of  the  interested  participants,  each 
of  whom  I  believe  is  present  or  rep- 
resented on  the  Senate  floor. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  Sen- 
ator Bond  offers  his  amendment  relat- 
ing to  bank  products  today,  there  be  1 
hour  for  debate  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  usual  form,  with  a 
possible  relevant  Gramm  of  Texas  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  to  the  Bond 
amendment  as  the  only  amendment  to 
the  Bond  amendment  in  order;  that  at 
the  conclusion  or  yielding  back  of 
time,  the  amendment  be  laid  aside  and 
that  Senator  Bond  be  recognized  to 
offer  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  as  an 
alternative  to  title  in  of  the  pending 
committee  substitute,  on  which  there 
be  no  limitation  on  debate  during  the 
remainder  of  this  day  and  on  which  no 
amendments  to  the  amendment  be  in 
order;  that  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  at  12  noon  tomor- 
row; that  there  be  30  minutes  on  a  pos- 
sible Gramm  second/degree  amendment 
to  the  Bond  bank  products  amendment; 
that  upon  the  conclusion  or  yielding 
back  of  the  time  on  the  Granun  second- 
degree  bank  products  amendment,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Gramm  second-degree 
amendment,  to  be  followed  without 
any  intervening  action  or  debate  by  a 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Bond  first- 
degree  bank  products  amendment,  as 
amended,  if  amended;  that  following 
the  disposition  of  the  Bond  bank  prod- 
ucts amendment,  there  be  15  minutes 
remaining  for  debate  on  the  Bond- 
Wirth  title  ni  amendment,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  the  usual  form, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  time 
there  be  a  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Bond-Wirth  title  m  amendment. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
if  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  is  de- 
feated. Senator  Bond  or  Senator  Wirth 
be  recognized  to  offer  one  further 
amendment  with  respect  to  reporting 
and  regulatory  coordination,  on  which 


there  be  60  minutes  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  usual  form  with  one 
possible  relevant  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senator  Gramm 
on  which  there  be  no  limitation  on  de- 
bate and  that  the  Gramm  amendment 
be  the  only  amendment  in  order  to  the 
Bond  or  Wirth  amendment;  that  follow- 
ing disposition  of  that  amendment,  no 
further  amendments  or  motions  to  re- 
commit be  In  order  to  this  bill  with  the 
exception  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee substitute  amendment  as  modified 
and  a  Riegle-Leahy  ametidment  if 
agreed  to  by  the  bill's  managers;  that 
there  be  30  minutes  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  usual  form  remaining 
on  the  bill  including  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  substitute  and  the 
Riegle  amendment  if  offered,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  or  jrielding  back  of 
which  there  be  a  vote  on  the  commit- 
tee substitute,  third  reading  of  the  bill 
and  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
all  of  which  shall  occur  without  any  in- 
tervening action  or  debate.  But  if  the 
Bond-Wirth  alternative  amendment  to 
title  m  is  agreed  to,  there  be  no  limi- 
tations or  restrictions  on  amendments 
that  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  it  sounds 
like  a  very  simple  and  straightforward 
unanimous-consent  request;  obviously, 
a  very  easy  to  understand  item.  I 
would  ask  only  for  this  clarification, 
that  It  also  be  In  order  for  the  man- 
agers to  move  the  usual  technical 
unanimous-consent  type  amendments. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  let  me  state  it 
this  way.  Nothing  would  preclude  us 
from  bringing  up  other  amendments  by 
unanimous  consent,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator Is  correct;  that  any  action  may 
occur  with  unanimous  consent  at  any 
time  with  respect  to  this  bill,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  or  not 
my  understanding  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader's  understanding  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  one  and  I  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  object,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  an  ap- 
peal that  I  made  at  the  end  of  my  rath- 
er lengthy  remarks  earlier  today  on 
this  issue. 

We  have  gone  on  now  for  more  than  2 
years  since  I  wrote  letters  to  the  CFTC 
and  the  SEC  and  told  them  to  solve 
this.  I  am  a  little  bit  tired  of  the  turf 
battle  that  has  gone  on.  but  there  are 
some  issues  that  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  turf  battles  and  that  is  in  the 
area  of  banking  powers  and  the  areas 
discussed  at  great  length  on  title  in 
today. 
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While  I  a^ree  to  bring  this  to  an  end, 
I  hope  that  the  parties  in  disagree- 
ment, as  I  said  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment, would  continue  to  try  and  work 
out  an  accommodation.  I  think  that 
would  be  much  preferable  to  having  to 
go  through  all  of  this  procedure  be- 
cause certainly  we  on  the  Banking 
Committee  do  not  want  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  title  I  and  title  n. 

We  do  want  S.  207  to  pass.  We  do 
think  the  reauthorization  is  way  past 
due,  obviously.  But  there  are  some  ex- 
tremely important  issues  to  the  com- 
petitiveness where  every  bank  regu- 
lator except  one  has  testified  that  title 
in  as  now  written  will  cause  severe 
harm.  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  con- 
sider that.  More  importantly,  I  think 
those  who  are  in  disagreement,  I  ask, 
during  this  evening  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  we  continue  in  good  faith  to 
work  out  a  compromise  so  that  this 
bill  can  be  passed  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  12  noon  on  Thursday, 
April  18,  1991,  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  207,  the  Community  Futures 
Trading  Commission  Authorization,  with  30 
minutes  debate  on  a  possible  Gramm  rel- 
evant 2d  degree  amendment  to  tunendment 
No.  68,  the  Bond  amendment  on  banl^  prod- 
ucts. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  conclusion 
or  yielding  back  of  time  on  the  Gramm  2d 
degree  bank  products  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Gramm  2d  degree  amendment,  to  be  followed 
without  any  intervening  action  by  a  vote  on 
or  in  relation  to  the  Bond  1st  degree  bank 
products  amendment.  No.  68. 

Ordered  further,  That  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Bond  bank  products  amendment, 
there  be  15  minutes  of  debate  on  the  Bond- 
Wlrth  title  m  amendment.  No.  68,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the  usual 
form  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  time, 
there  be  a  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Bond- 
Wlrth  title  m  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  If  the  Bond-Wlrth 
amendment  Is  defeated,  either  the  Senator 
trom  Missouri  (Mr.  Bond]  or  the  Senator 
trom  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  be  recognized  to 
offer  one  further  amendment  with  respect  to 
reporting  and  regulatory  coordination,  on 
which  there  shall  be  60  minutes  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  iu  the  usual 
form:  Provided,  That  the  only  amendment  in 
order  to  this  amendment  be  a  possible  rel- 
evant second  degree  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  ft-om  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  on  which  there  shall  be  no  time 
limitation. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment,  no  motions  to  recommit 
and  no  further  amendments  be  in  order  to 
this  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  substitute  amendment, 
as  modified,  and  a  Riegle-Leahy  amendment, 
if  agreed  to  by  the  bill's  manager. 

Ordered  further.  That  there  be  10  minutes 
remaining  on  the  bill,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  usual  form,  including  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  substitute 
and  the  Rlegle-Leahy  amendment,  if  offered, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  or  yielding  back 
of  which,  there  be  a  vote  on  the  committee 


substitute,  third  reading  of  the  bill,  and  a 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  all  of  which 
shall  occur  without  any  intervening  action 
or  debat  e. 

Ordert  i  further.  That  if  the  Bond-Wirth  al- 
temativ  i  amendment  to  title  ni  is  agreed 
to,  then  be  no  limitation  or  restriction  with 
respect  x>  amendments  that  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  :  ny  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  i>ermitting  us  to  obtain  consent 
to  this  agreement.  I  point  out  that  this 
does  not  assure  completion  of  this  bill 
either  tomorrow  or  at  any  time  in  the 
foresee  ible  future.  I  hope  that  is  the 
result,  but  this  agreement  does  not  as- 
sure th  it.  But  it  does  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  what  I  hope  will  be  an  orderly 
and  pre  mpt  manner  as  we  continue  our 
efforts  bo  act  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

I  yielb  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frdm  Vermont. 

Mr.  l.EAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  di!  tinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  hel  >,  and  I  thank  those  Senators  on 
both  si  ies  of  the  aisle  and  both  sides  of 
the  qu  istlon  on  title  HI,  for  their  co- 
operati  on  and  work  in  bringing  this 
about.  Senator  Lugar  and  I  have  spent 
a  coup  e  of  days  already  on  the  floor 
getting  this  far.  We  thank  those  who 
might  tiave  moved  us  forward  a  little 
bit. 

I  kn<  w  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
waiting  to  speak.  I  would  appreciate  if 
he  wou  id  just  indulge  me  for  a  moment 
to  tahe  care  of  a  couple  of  house- 
keepin  r  matters? 

Mr.  ]  ^resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t  lat  it  be  in  order  to  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  I  refer  to  an 
amendinent  to  this  bill,  the  so-called 
pay  cat  amendment  on  S.  207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object!  jn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

(Purpoa  y.  To  authorize  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Pradlng  Commission  to  request  addi- 
tional positions  in  the  Senior  Executive 
Servi<  e) 

Mr.  ]  ,EAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amend  nent  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immed  ate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  ^ill  report. 

The 

The 
propose^  an  amendment  numbered  66. 

Mr. 


egislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy] 


LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin  lous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendinent  be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectibn,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  I  imendment  is  as  follows: 
Begin  ling  on  page  83.  strike  line  19  and  all 
that  fol  lows  through  page  85,  line  8.  and  in- 
following  new  section: 
SEC.  104  HIRING  AUTHORmr  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

Sectl4n  12(b)  (7  U.S.C.  16(b))  is  amended— 
designating  the  first  through  third 
sentencfes  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3),  re- 
spectlvi  ly;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paraera  ph: 


^ril  17,  1991 


"(4)  The  Qommlsslon  may  request  (in  ac- 
cordance wtth  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
subchapter  ]  I  of  chapter  31  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code)  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  authorize  pursuant  to  the 
request,  eigltt  iK>sitlons  in  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
such  positions  authorized  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  I  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence.". 


Mr.  LE 
amendme: 
the  bill  o: 


Mr.  President,  this 
eliminates  section  102  of 
hiring  and  pay  authority 


and  replaces  it  with  a  substitute. 


Section 
the  com 
out  regari 
adopted    t 
culture  Coi 
that  the 
regulators 


allows  the  CFTC  to  fix 
tion  of  employees  with- 
to  the  Federal  pay  cap.  We 
is   provision   in    the    Agri- 
ttee  to  address  concerns 
FTC.   like   other  financial 
had    difficulty    attracting 
and    keeping    top    professional    staff 
members.  |tt  is  no  secret  that,  today, 
ung  lawyers  and  financial 
get  top  dollar  from  major 
tor  firms  or  Crom  Federal 
tors  who  are  not  limited  by 


talented 
exi>ert8  ca 
private  set: 
bank  regul 
the  pay  caj 
Last  yea 
a  Federal 
agencies  f^ 


however.  Congress  adopted 
ly  reform  bill  which  gave 
more  flexibility  in  setting 
pay  scales] for  employees  to  meet  com- 
petitive pressures.  We,  like  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Governmental  Afffdrs 
Committee ,  want  to  give  this  new  law 
a  chance  to  work.  We  understand  that 
the  Banking  Committee  pulled  a  simi- 
lar pay  cay  amendinent  for  the  SEC  for 
this  same  reason. 

Instead  Of  addressing  the  pay  cap,  the 
new  sectioh  102  increases  the  number  of 
CFTC  senior  executive  service  slots  by 
eight.  Th(!y  currently  have  22  SES 
slots.  This  will  provide  the  CFTC  with 
the  means  to  hold  onto  proven  top  staff 
members  In  a  competitive  environ- 
ment. 

If  it  tu-ns  out,  however,  that  the 
Banking  Committee  brings  legislation 
to  the  Seiate  floor  giving  pay  cap  re- 
lief to  the  SEC.  then  I  will  be  prepared 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  that  legisla- 
tion offeiing  similar  relief  to  the 
CFTC.  I  d>  not  want  to  see  the  CFTC 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
to  the  SEC '  in  attracting  qualified  staff 
members. 

I  unders  and  that  the  House  bill  does 
not  have  t  similar  provision  and  there 
might  be  c  oncems  on  it.  This  will  be  an 
item  revie  ved  in  conference. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  this  has 
been  cleared. 

I  yield  t(  i  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  confirm 
the  amendment  has  our  support. 

The  PRtSIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  furtler  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  t )  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  l^ermont. 

The  amendment  (No.  66)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LEAbY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 
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Mr.  LUQAR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  just 
earlier  entered  into,  that  I  be  able  to 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  67 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  publication  of 
Commission  opinions) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy], 
for  himBelf,  Mr.  Kerrey,  and  Mr.  Harkin, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  67. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa^e  137,  between  lines  12  and  13.  insert 
the  following-  new  section: 

SBC  MS.  PUBUCATION  OF  COMMISSION  OPIN- 
IONS. 

Section  2(aX9)  (7  U.S.C.  4a(h))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  Whenever  the  Commission  issues  for 
official  publication  any  opinion,  release, 
rule,  order,  interpretation,  or  other  deter- 
mination on  a  matter,  the  Commission  shall 
provide  that  any  dissenting,  concurring,  or 
separate  opinion  by  any  Commissioner  on 
the  matter  be  published  in  full  along  with 
the  Commission  opinion,  release,  rule,  order, 
interpretation,  or  determination.". 

On  page  137,  line  13.  strike  "262"  and  insert 
"263". 

On  page  144,  line  II,  strike  "263"  and  insert 
"264". 

On  page  145,  line  8,  strike  "264"  and  insert 
"265". 

On  page  147,  line  1,  strike  "265"  and  insert 


On  page  148,  line  12,  strike 
•267". 
On  page  151,  line  20.  strike 


'266"  and  insert 
'267"  and  insert 


On  pa«e  153.  line  21.  strike  "268"  and  insert 
"269". 

On  pa«re  154,  line  20,  strike  "269"  and  insert 
"270". 

On  page  155,  line  10,  strike  "270"  and  insert 
"271". 

On  page  156,  line  1,  strike  "271"  and  insert 
"272". 

On  page  1S6,  line  4,  strike  "272"  and  insert 
"273". 

On  page  157,  line  6,  strike  "273"  and  insert 
"274". 

On  page  157,  line  15,  strike  "274"  and  insert 
"275". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  require  the  CFTC,  when- 
ever it  issues  for  offlcial  publication 
any  opinion,  rule,  order,  or  other  offi- 
cial release,  to  include  any  dissenting, 
concurring,  or  separate  opinion  by  any 
Commissioner  on  the  matter. 


Last  year,  the  CFTC  issued  an  impor- 
tant and  controversial  interpretation 
on  the  regulatory  treatment  of  15-day 
Brent  oil  contracts.  One  CFTC  Com- 
missioner—Fowler West— dissented, 
and  prepared  a  detailed  statement  of 
his  reasons.  But  when  the  CFTC  sub- 
mitted its  Brent  oil  interpretation  to 
the  Federal  Register  for  official  publi- 
cation. Commissioner  West's  dissent 
was  omitted. 

This  was  wrong.  Silencing  opposing 
voices  on  a  Federal  commission  is  bad 
law  and  bad  policy.  Congress  created 
the  CFTC  as  a  5-member  Commission- 
not  as  a  single-headed  agency— so  that 
the  public  could  benefit  fl-om  a  diver- 
sity of  viewpoints. 

In  this  case,  the  results  was  espe- 
cially unfair.  High-priced  lawyers  with 
access  to  the  Commission  or  to  expen- 
sive private  reporting  services  had  no 
trouble  getting  their  hands  on  the  West 
dissent.  But  members  of  the  public  who 
rely  on  omcial  outlets  like  the  Federal 
Register  had  no  access  to  the  docu- 
ment. 

Commissioner  West's  dissent  is  an 
important  part  of  the  legal  history,  not 
only  of  the  Brent  oil  issue,  but  on  the 
general  issue  of  CFTC  jurisdiction  for 
off-exchange  products.  It  has  legal 
weight  similar  to  that  of  a  dissenting 
or  separate  case  opinion  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice — or  of  the  separate  views 
of  a  Senator  in  a  committee  report  on 
a  bill  or  nomination. 

Commissioner  West  had  a  right  to 
state  his  dissent  on  the  Brent  oil  issue. 
The  public  had  a  right  to  read  his 
views.  My  amendment  will  assure  that, 
in  the  future,  dissenting  voices  on  the 
CFTC  will  not  be  swept  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator' 
Leahy.  While  this  amendment  does  not 
have  the  significance,  in  monetary 
terms,  as  some  of  the  issues  debated 
throughout  the  course  of  this  bill,  it 
addresses  an  issue  that  greatly  con- 
cerns some  Senators. 

The  purpose  of  the  Leahy  amendment 
is  to  ensure  that  the  dissenting  view- 
points of  any  Commissioner,  be  pub- 
lished whenever  an  opinion,  release, 
rule,  order,  interpretation  or  deter- 
mination is  published  by  the  Commis- 
sion. This  amendment  merely  compels 
the  disclosure  of  the  viewpoints  of  all 
of  the  Commissioners  on  a  given  mat- 
ter, whether  they  are  in  the  majority 
or  in  the  minority. 

I  urge  support  of  this  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  67)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  trora  Missouri  for  with- 
holding so  we  could  take  care  of  these 
housekeeping  chores.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ftom  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
ranking  member  for  their  consider- 
ation and  help  in  bringing  us  to  this 
position,  where  we  can  make  some 
progress  on  this  bill,  and  I  hope  with 
discussions  tonight  and  laying  down  of 
the  two  amendments  we  will  be  able  to 
have  a  good  discussion  and  a  vote  on 
the  morrow,  or  votes  on  the  morrow, 
which  will  clear  up  some  of  these  areas. 

I  express  appreciation  to  my  many 
colleagues  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  negotiations  and  the  rather  com- 
plex unanimous-consent  agreement.  I 
hope  that  will  provide  a  minimum  of 
dislocation  and  disruption  to  this  body 
while  we  accomplish  a  very  important 
purpose. 

The  first  amendment  I  wish  to  offer 
tonight  is  on  bank  products.  When 
CFTC  Chairman  Gramm  testified  on  S. 
207,  she  stated  that  loans  and  other 
bank  products  with  elements  of  futu- 
rity have  never  been  considered  futures 
contracts  by  the  CFTC  or  the  courts.  I 
agreed  with  Chairman  Gramm  that 
bank  deposits  and  other  bank  products 
are  not  futures  and  should  not  be  regu- 
lated by  the  CFTC  under  the  Federal 
commodity  laws.  That  is  why  I  plan  to 
offer  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  WiRTH]  and  myself,  an 
amendment  to  make  this  clear. 

As  amply  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
bate on  S.  207  there  is  really  no  clear- 
cut  definition  of  a  futures  contract  in 
our  Federal  commodity  laws.  There- 
fore, any  instrument  with  an  element 
.of  a  futures  contract  could  be  made 
subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  CFTC  and  forced  to  trade  on  a  fu- 
tures exchange. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  Important 
that  we  in  Congress  make  clear  that 
bank  products  with  elements  of  futu- 
rity are  not  subject  to  the  commodity 
laws.  There  are  some  who  may  say  this 
amendment  is  unnecessary  because  the 
current  CFTC  does  not  believe  that 
bank  products  should  be  regulated  as 
futures  contracts.  While  I  certainly 
trust  Chairman  Gramm,  a  new  chair- 
man may  feel  differently,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  CFTC  ftom  claim- 
ing jurisdiction  over  bank  products. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  familiar  with 
the  regulation  of  the  banking  industry 
know  that  banks  are  regulated  by  the 
Fed,  the  OCC,  the  FDIC.  OTS,  as  well 
as  50  State  commissions  which  review 
and  approve  bank  products  sold  to  the 
public. 

Because  bank  products  are  heavily 
regulated  by  Federal  and  State  laws. 
Congress  exempted  the  products  ft-om 
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the  Federal  securities  laws.  The 
amendment  I  propose  to  offer  would  ex- 
tend this  exemption  for  bank  products 
to  the  Federal  commodities  laws.  The 
amendment  would  exclude  bank  depos- 
its and  loans  offered  by  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  regrulated  by  Federal 
or  State  bank  regulators.  It  is  a  simple 
amendment  that  applies  to  insured  de- 
pository institutions  as  defined  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  an  in- 
sured credit  union  as  deflned  by  the 
Federal  Ciredit  Union  Act,  a  Federal  or 
State  branch  agency  of  a  foreign  bank 
as  defined  in  the  International  Banking 
Act,  and  it  provides  an  exclusion,  say- 
ing that  a  loan  made  by  a  person,  re- 
quired to  be  registered  under  the  Com- 
modities Exchange  Act  in  connection 
with  transactions  regrulated  under  this 
act,  is  not  covered  in  that  exclusion. 
So  the  CFTC  could  regulate  it. 

This,  I  trust,  meets  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  have  been  expressed  on  be- 
half of  the  futures  industry. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  a  useful  and 
helpful  clarifying  amendment.  If  there 
are  other  Members  wishing  to  speak  on 
that  amendment,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  them. 

We  have  a  call,  supposedly  coming  in 
very  shortly,  from  the  CFTC  to  see  if 
they  have  any  further  revisions  on  it.  I 
understand  the  call  is  supposed  to 
come  in  momentarily,  and  I  want  to 
find  out  if  they  have  any  further  tech- 
nical changes  prior  to  laying  down  the 
amendment.  As  I  understand  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  it  does  not 
permit  modification  of  the  amendment 
once  it  is  offered  and,  therefore,  let  me 
take  this  time  to  explain  another  item 
of  confusion  that  arose  this  afternoon 
during  the  debate  on  this  subject. 

Those  who  were  following  the  debate 
may  recall  that  I  offered  to  introduce  a 
letter  ftom  the  International  Swap 
Dealers  Association.  The  letter  of  April 
15,  ftom  the  International  Swap  Deal- 
ers Association  addressed  to  Senator 
WiRTH  and  myself,  refers  to  our  pro- 
posal as  the  alternative  proposal  to  the 
Conmiodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion substitute,  the  CFTC  proposal  for 
title  ra  of  S.  207. 

In  the  April  15  letter,  a  rather 
lengthy  letter,  the  ISDA  went  on  to  ex- 
plain why  they  supported  the  alter- 
native proposal;  that  is,  our  proposal.  I 
will  read  pertinent  excerpts  from  it. 

As  explained  below,  we  believe  the  alter- 
native proposal  Koes  further  to  provide  the 
needed  legal  certainty  and  encourage  both 
Innovation  and  the  development  of  risk  re- 
duction techniques.  For  these  reasons  we  be- 
lieve the  alternative  proposal  is  superior. 

In  addition,  it  talks  about  the  desir- 
ability of  the  alternative  providing  an 
exclusion,  rather  than  the  CFTC  pro- 
posal, which  provides  an  exemption. 

The  problem  with  an  exemption  is  if 
an  exemption  can  be  given,  it  can  be 
revoked.  The  swaps  dealers  realize  this 
trillion  dollar  market  is  in  danger  of 


iven  overseas  if  it  is  subject  to 
iible    whims    of   a   regulatory 
of  heart. 

letter  goes  on  to  discuss  many 
different  provisions  of  the  alternative 
proposal  comparing  the  CFTC  proposal 
and  concludes: 

Although  the  CFTC  proposal  is  a  signifi- 
cant invrovement  over  S.  207  as  it  was  re- 
ported m  the  Agriculture  Conunittee,  the  al- 
ternative proposal  would  provide  market 
partlciptints  with  broader  and  clearer  assur- 
ances regarding  the  inapplicability  of  the 
CEIA  to  the  swap  business. 

After)  I  read  just  a  small  portion  of 
that  letter,  my  coUeagrue  from  North 
Dakotfl  pointed  out  there  was  an  April 
16  letttr  from  the  International  Swap 
Dealer  Association.  I  was  not  quite 
clear,  I  ecause  I  had  not  seen  the  letter, 
as  to  w  tiat  the  contents  were.  I  thought 
perhap  i  my  colleague  said  the  Inter- 
nationi  il  Swap  Dealers  were  supporting 
the  CF  rc  proposal  over  the  alternative 
or  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  C  jlorado  and  myself. 

I  have  now  had  a  chance  to  review 
that  le  :ter.  It  is  a  clarification  of  their 
earlier  position  that  the  CFTC  proposal 
to  the  iitle  III  reported  out  of  the  Agri- 
culturi  Committee  represents  a  signifi- 
cant il  iprovement  over  the  provisions 
in  S.  a  7  as  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Comm:  ttee. 

It  go  iS  on  to  state  that: 

Even  though  this  language  does  not  incor- 
porate Lll  the  changes  that  we  would  con- 
sider in  portant,  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
it  repra  lents  a  significant  improvement  over 
current  law. 

This  is  clearly  not  to  say  they  favor 
the  C  i'TC  provision  over  the  alter- 
native proposal,  our  proposal.  They 
have  *^ted,  and  it  is  apparent  from 
reading  these  two  letters,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  swaps  agreements  and 
swaps  dealers,  the  alternative  proposal 
Senatdr  WmTH  and  I  have  crafted  is  a 
signifli  :ant  improvement. 

Mr.  ',  ^resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t  lat  these  two  letters  from  the 
ISDA  1  €  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ther  j  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  )rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor|).  as  follows: 

International  Swap 
Deialers  Association,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY.  April  15, 1991. 
Hon.  CdRisTOPHER  S.  Bond, 

Hon.  Tl  mOTHY  E.  WiRTH, 

Commit  ee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fair ,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Bond  and  Senator  Wirth: 
This  1(  tter  responds  to  your  request  for 
views  0  r  the  International  Swap  Dealers  As- 
soclati<  n.  Inc.  ("ISDA")  on  the  provisions  af- 
fecting swap  agreements  contained  in  your 
proposed  alternative  (the  "Alternative  Pro- 
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posal") 


posal") 


eluding 


As  a 


to  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 


Commiision's   substitute    (the 


for  Title  m  of  S.  207, 


"CFTC    Pro- 
the  Futures 


Tradin)  Practices  Act.  Members  of  ISDA,  In- 


136    commercial    banks,    securities 


firms,  insurance  companies  and  others  whose 

ire  listed  in  Appendix  A,  act  as  deal-     stand  why 
ers  in  a  waps. 


preliminary  matter,  I  would  like  to 


emphai  Ize  our  belief  that  it  is  essential  that 


the  102nd  Congress  adopt  legrlslation  that 
will  provide  legal  certainty  for  the  $2.5  tril- 
lion swap  business,  by  confirming  that  the 
Commodity  fixchange  Act  (the  "CEIA")  does 
not  apply  toi  swap  transactions.  As  we  point- 
ed out  in  o4r  April  9,  1991  letter  to  Senator 
Dodd,  unceiftainty  over  the  applicability  of 
the  CEIA,  anp  particularly  its  rigid  exchange 
trading  reqiiirement,  has  caused  significant 
swap  activity  and  innovation  to  move  off- 
shore. Unfortunately,  S.  207,  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  Ibe  Agriculture  Committee  on 
March  6.  1991,  did  not  provide  the  needed 
legal  certainty  and  could,  we  believe,  cause 
serious  harm  to  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  Arms  m  the  worldwide  swap  business. 
We  addressed  these  problems  in  detail  in  our 
April  9  lettei-. 

The  problems  with  the  swap  provisions  of 
S.  207  as  reported  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee havel  been  widely  recognized.  In  light 
of  this,  we  appreciate  the  substantial  efforts 
of  the  CFTC  that  have  led  to  the  current 
CFTC  Propisal.  It  represents  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  provisions  in  S.  207  as 
reported  byjthe  Agriculture  Committee.  As 
explained  b4low,  we  believe  that  the  Alter- 
native Propbsal  goes  further  to  provide  the 
needed  legal  certainty  and  encourage  both 
innovation  ^nd  the  development  of  risk  re- 
duction teckniques.  For  these  reasons  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Alternative  Proposal  is  supe- 
rior. I 

EXCLUSION  vs.  exemption 

In  the  Aloemative  I*roposal,  the  swap  pro- 
vision is  structured  as  an  exclusion  from  the 
CEA.  In  thU  respect  it  differs  trom  the  CFTC 
Proposal  wl^ich  directs  the  CFTC  to  exempt 
swaps.  We  Delleve  that  an  exclusion  is  pref- 
erable to  aq  exemption  because  It  is  consist- 
ent with  oiir  belief  that  swaps  lack  the  es- 
sential elenients  of  futures  contracts.  It  also 
avoids  any  jpossible  negative  implication  of 
an  exempticp  that  swaps  may  be  futures  con- 
tracts. The  I  use  of  an  exclusion  rather  than 
an  exemption  would  also  eliminate  any  sug- 
gestion thai  S.  207  places  on  the  CFTC  a  bur- 
den to  oversee  the  swap  business. 

NO  PUBUC  INTEREST  TEST 

The  Alternative  Proposal  eliminates  the 
requirement  contained  in  the  CFTC  Proposal 
that  the  exemption  may  be  granted  only  if 
the  CFTC  ^akes  a  determination  that  the 
exemption  is  "consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest". It  is  particularly  troubling  that  this 
threshold  ia  higher  than  the  "not  contrary  to 
the  public  ^terest"  standard  used  for  bank 
deposit  ins^ments  in  the  CFTC  Proposal. 
By  providiAr  an  exclusion  based  only  on  ob- 
jective criteria  the  Alternative  Proposal 
adds  significant  legal  certainty.  It  is  also 
consistent  With  the  fundamental  objective 
that  swap  transactions  should  not  be  subject 
to  regulatiop  under  the  CEA. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Both  tha  Alternative  Proposal  and  the 
CFTC  Proposal  limit  the  scope  of  the  exclu- 
sion or  examption  to  institutional  partici- 
pants. The  categories  of  persons  covered  by 
the  two  pnoposals  are  identical  in  all  re- 
spects excebt  one.  Under  the  CFTC  Proposal, 
governmental  entities  only  qualify  if  they 
have  the  requisite  corporate  or  other  power 
and  authority  to  enter  into  the  transaction. 
This  limitation  would  in  effect  transform  a 
lack  of  aubority  problem  (such  as  in  the 
Hammersm  th  and  Fulham  case  in  England) 
into  a  viola  lion  of  the  CEA.  We  do  not  under- 
the  presence  or  absence  of  cor- 
porate or  ether  authority  should,  by  itself, 
raise  concerns  under  the  CEA.  The  Alter- 
native Projiosal  does  not  include  the  same 
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limitation  on  qualifying  grovemmental  enti- 
ties and  is  for  this  reason  superior. 

CREDITWORTHINESS  TEST 

Both  the  Alternative  Proposal  and  the 
CFTC  Proposal  require  that  the  credit- 
worthiness of  a  party  be  a  material  consider- 
ation when  entering-  into  or  evaluating  the 
terms  of  a  swap  agreement.  The  Alternative 
Proposal  expressly  provides  that  the  "credit- 
worthiness" test  is  satlsfled  even  where  par- 
ties enter  into  arrangements  requiring  col- 
lateral, margin  or  any  other  form  of  bilat- 
eral credit  enhancement  to  reduce  credit 
risk  or  exposure.  Although  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  CFTC  Proposal  is  intended  to  limit 
such  arrangements,  there  is  no  express  provi- 
sion in  the  CFTC's  proposed  statutory  lan- 
guage and  one  must  look  to  the  explanatory 
materials  for  assurance.  Given  the  impor- 
tance of  risk  reduction  both  to  participants 
and  regulatory  authorities,  we  believe  that 
the  approach  of  the  Alternative  Proposal  Is 
preferable. 

STANDARDIZATION  AND  TRADINO 

The  Alternative  Proposal  requires  that  a 
swap  agreement  not  be  "both  standardized 
and  fungible  in  all  material  respects  with  a 
class  of  other  swap  agreements"  and,  unlike 
the  CFTC  Proposal,  contains  a  safe  harbor  so 
that  a  swap  agreement  will  satisfy  the  stand- 
ard of  this  clause  if  it  is  subject  to  individual 
negotiation  between  the  parties  as  to  mate- 
rial terms.  The  CFTC  Proposal,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  that  two  separate  tests  be  sat- 
isfied: 

(I)  the  swap  agreement  must  not  be  one  of 
a  fungible  class  of  agreements  that  is  stand- 
ardized as  to  its  material  economic  terms, 
and 

(II)  the  swap  agreements  must  not  be  en- 
tered into  and  traded  on  or  through  a  multi- 
lateral transaction  execution  facility. 

By  requiring  a  swap  agreement  to  satisfy 
both  a  "standardization"  test  and  a  "trad- 
ing" test,  neither  of  which  has  a  statutory 
deflnltion  or  a  generally  understood  mean- 
ing, the  CFTC  Proposal  contains  a  notably 
higher  level  of  uncertainty  than  the  Alter- 
native Proposal.  Although  the  CFTC's  ex- 
planatory materials  are  helpful  in  establish- 
ing the  intent  of  the  provision,  such  mate- 
rials are  not  a  substitute  for  express  statu- 
tory language.  By  providing  a  safe  harbor  for 
swaps  which  are  subject  to  Individual  nego- 
tiation as  to  material  terms,  the  Alternative 
Proposal  provides  straightforward  langruage 
that  gives  reasonable  assurance  that  the  ex- 
isting swap  business,  as  well  as  future  inno- 
vative swap  transactions,  will  qualify  under 
the  test. 

MULTILATERAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  Alternative  Proposal  expressly  states 
that  a  multilateral  payment  netting  facility 
among  parties  will  not  cause  a  swap  agree- 
ment to  fall  either  the  "standardization" 
test  or  the  "creditworthiness"  test.  Al- 
though the  CFTC  Proposal  contains  a  pro- 
viso from  the  standardization  and  multilat- 
eral trade  execution  facility  requirements 
that  is  designed  to  permit  a  multilateral 
payment  netting  arrangement  or  facility, 
the  "creditworthiness"  test  must  still  be 
satisfied,  so  that  parties  are  more  restricted 
in  their  ability  to  structure  these  risk  reduc- 
tion arrangements.  For  this  reason,  the  Al- 
ternative Proposal  provides  broader  flexibil- 
ity for  swap  participants  to  develop  arrange- 
ments to  address  credit  risk,  and  thereby  re- 
duce systemic  risks. 

The  Alternative  Proposal  expressly  per- 
mits multilateral  arrangements  for  the  proc- 
essing of  collateral  or  margin,  as  well  as 
other  credit  enhancement  arrangements.  In 


contrast,  the  CFTC  Proposal  does  not  ex- 
Iffessly  address  such  multilateral  arrange- 
ments. Instead,  the  explanatory  materials 
state  that  certain  of  such  arrangements 
would  not  be  prohibited.  The  approach  of  the 
Alternative  Proposal  is  preferable  because  it 
avoids  any  doubt  on  this  imimrtant  question. 

CONCLUSION 

Since  July  1969  it  has  been  the  stated  pol- 
icy of  the  CFTC  that  swaps  are  not  appro- 
priately regulated  as  futures  contracts. 
Other  federal  regulatory  agencies.  Including 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Department  of  Treasury, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Securities  and  Elxchange  Commis- 
sion, have  all  supported  legrlslatlon  to  make 
clear  that  swaps  are  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  CEA.  They  believe  that  by 
adopting  such  legislation  the  Congress  will 
enhance  the  domestic  and  international 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  firms.  Increase  fi- 
nancial Innovation  and  allow  market  partici- 
pants more  flexibility  to  reduce  systemic 
risk. 

The  members  of  ISDA  strongly  believe 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
102nd  Congress  enact  such  legislation.  Al- 
though the  CFTC  Proposal  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  S.  207  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Alter- 
native Proposal  would  provide  market  par- 
ticipants with  broader  and  clearer  assur- 
ances regarding  the  inapplicability  of  the 
CEIA  to  the  swap  business. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mark  C.  Brickel^, 

Chairman. 

appendix  a 
Primart  Members,  March  20, 1991 

AIG  Financial  Products  Corp. 

Algemene  Bank  Nederland  N.V. 

Allied  Irish  Banks  PLC. 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank  N.V. 

ASLK— CGER  Bank. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  Banking. 
Group  Limited. 

Banca  Commerciale  Italiana. 

Banca  CRT-Cassa  dl  Risparmio  dl  Torino. 

Banca  Del  Gottardo. 

Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro. 

Banco  di  Napoli. 

Banco  Santander-New  York. 

Bankers  Trust  Company. 

Bank  Mees  &  Hope  NV. 

Bank  of  America  NT  Sc  SA. 

Bank  of  Boston. 

Bank  of  Ireland. 

Bank  of  Montreal. 

The  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Bank  of  Tokyo,  Ltd. 

Banque  De  L'Union  Europeenne. 

Banque  Indosuez. 

Banque  Nationale  de  Paris. 

Banque  Paribas. 

Barclays  Bank  PLC. 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Bayerische  Hypotheken  und  Wechsel  Bank 
AG. 

Bayerische  Verelnsbank  AG. 

Bear  Steams  Capital  Markets  Inc. 

Berliner  Bank  Aktiengesellschaft. 

BHF  Bank. 

Blerbaum  Martin  Group. 

Caisse  Nationale  de  Credit  Agrlcole. 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Conunerce. 

Carglll,  Inc. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Chemical  Bank. 

Chrlstiania  Bank. 


Citibank.  NA. 

Confiri  Servlzl  Finanzlarl  SpA. 

Commerzbank  AG. 

Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia. 

Confederation  Financial  Ltd. 

Continental  Bank,  N.A. 

Credit  Commerical  de  Prance. 

Credit  Lyonnals. 

Credit  Suisse  Financial  Products. 

Dai-Ichi  Kangyo  Bank. 

Daiwa  Europe  Bank  pic. 

Den  Danske  Bank. 

Deutsche  Bank  AG. 

Deutsche  Cenossenshaaftbank— DO  Bank. 

Dresdner  Bank  AG. 

Elf  Trading  S.A. 

Pinacor.  j 

First  Interstate  Bank  Limited. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicag-o. 

The  Fuji  Bank  Limited. 

Fuji  Capital  Markets  Corp. 

Garvin  GuyButler  Corporation. 

General  Re  Financial  Products  Corp. 

Girozentrale  und  Bank  der  Osterreichls- 
chen  Sparkassen  AG. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

Greenwich  International  Ltd. 

Hessiscbe  Landesbank — Girozentrale. 

Hill  Samuel  Bank  Ltd. 

Hongkong  Bank.  | 

IBJ  International. 

The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  Limited. 

The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  (Switzer- 
land) Ltd. 

Industrlekreditbank  AG. 

Intercapital  Brokers  Ltd. 

Istitudo  Bancario  San  Paolo  Dl  Torino. 

Istltuto  Mobillare  Italiano. 

J.  Henry  Schroder  Wagg  St  Co.  Ltd. 

Kidder,  Peabody  dc  Co. 

Klelnwort  Benson  Limited.  ' 

Lloyds  Bank  PLC. 

The  Long  Term  Credit  Bank  of  Japan. 
Limited. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company. 

Maryland  National  Bank. 

Mellon  Bank,  NA. 

Mercadian  Capital. 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Midland  Montagu.  ' 

The  Mitsubishi  Bank,  Limited. 

The  Mitsubishi  Trust  and  Banking  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Mitsui  Talyo  Kobe  Bank,  Ltd. 

Mitsui  Talyo  Kobe  Global  Capital,  Inc. 

The  Mitsui  Trust  &  Banking  Ck)..  Limited. 

Morgan  Grenfell  &  Co.  Limited. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 

Morgan  Stanley  &.  Co.,  Inc. 

National  Australia  Bank  Limited. 

National  Bank  of  Canada. 

NatWest  Capital  Markets  Limited. 

Nederlandscbe  Middenstandsbank  NV. 

The  Nlkko  Securities  Co.  International 
Inc. 

The  Nippon  Credit  Bank,  Ltd. 

Nomura  International  Limited. 

Norddeutsche  Landesbank  Girozentrale. 

The  Norinchukin  Bank. 

Nuova  Interfln  CapiUl  Market  s.r.l. 

Phlbro  Energy,  Inc. 

Prudentlal-Bache  Capital  Markets. 

Rabobank  Nederland. 

Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

N.M.  Rothschild  &  Sons,  Limited. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  C^anada. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland/CHiarter  House 
Bank. 

The  Saitama  Bank.  Ltd.  I 

Salomon  Brothers  Inc.  I 

Sanwa  Bank. 

Sanwa  Financial  Products. 

Saudi  International  Bank. 
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Security  PaciHc  Hoare  Govett,  Inc. 

Sheanon  Lehman  Hutton  Inc. 

Skandlnaviska  E^kllda  Banken  Corpora- 
tion. 

Societo  G«nerale. 

Sumitomo  Bank  Capital  Markets,  Inc. 

The  Sumitomo  Bank.  Limited. 

The  Sumitomo  Trust  &  Banking:  Co.,  Ltd. 

Svenska  Handelsbanken/Svenska  Inter- 
national PLC. 

Swiss  Bank  Corp.  International  Limited. 

Swiss  Volksbank. 

The  Tokai  Bank.  Limited. 

The  Toronto  Dominion  Bank. 

Traditlon-Berisford  LP. 

Union  Bank  of  Finland  Ltd. 

Union  Bank  of  Switzerland. 

S.G.  Warburg  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Westdeutscbe  Landesbank  Girozentrale. 

Westpac  Banking-  Corporation. 

Wood  Gundy,  Inc. 

Yamaichl  Securities  Co.,  Limited. 

The  Yasuda  Trust  ti  Banking  Co..  Ltd. 

International  Swap 
Dealers  association.  Inc., 
New  York.  NY.  AprU  16. 1991. 
Hon.  Patrick  Leahy. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  AgricultuTe,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  This  letter  responds 
to  your  request  for  clarification  of  our  views 
regarding  the  provisions  afl'ecting  swap 
agreements  contained  in  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute for  Title  HI  of  S.  207  submitted  to 
Senator  Leahy  on  April  9,  1991.  Members  of 
International  Swap  Dealers  Association, 
Inc..  including  136  commercial  banks,  securi- 
ties firms.  Insurance  companies  and  others, 
act  as  dealers  in  swaps. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  we  believe  it  is 
essential  that  the  102nd  Congress  adopt  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  legal  certainty  for 
the  S2.S  trillion  swap  business  by  confirming 
that  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  does  not 
apidy  to  swap  transactions.  Unfortunately, 
8.  307,  in  the  form  it  was  reported  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  did  not  provide  the 
needed  certainty  and  was  potentially  harm- 
ful to  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  firms 
In  the  worldwide  swap  business.  We  discussed 
these  problems  in  detail  In  our  April  9,  1991, 
letter  to  Senator  Dodd. 

In  light  of  the  problems  with  the  swap  pro- 
visions of  S.  a07  as  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  we  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  CFTC  to  participate  in  de- 
tailed discussion  of  these  i>rovisions,  and  the 
subetantial  efforts  that  have  led  to  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  substitute  for  Title 
m.  It  represents  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  provisions  In  S.  207  as  reported  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  In  addition, 
even  though  this  language  does  not  incor- 
porate all  of  the  changes  that  we  would  con- 
sider important,  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
it  represents  a  significant  Improvement  over 
current  law  and  If  enacted  would  be  both  ac- 
ceptable and  beneficial  to  the  industry  and 
other  users  of  swaps. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mark  C.  Brickell, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  leglslatiive  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
qaorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Mr. 
the 

myself 
ask  for 

The 
clerk 

The 
as  foll<lws 

The 
himself, 
an  amei  dment 


imous 


The    'RESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objectipn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  68 

:  iOND.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

an  amendment  on  behalf  of 

Mr.  WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Garn,  and 

its  immediate  consideration. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

report  the  amendment. 

iLssistant  legislative  clerk  read 


deik 


vill: 


Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  for 
Mr.  WiRTH,  and  Mr.  GARN,  projposes 
numbered  68. 


Mr.  I  OND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


the 


Without 


consent    that    reading    of 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objectipn,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  i  mendment  is  ^  follows: 

"Sec.  .  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  applicable  to  any  deposit  (as 
defined  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
regrulati  sns  promulgated  thereunder  in  effect 
on  the  6  a.te  of  enactment  of  this  amendment) 
if  the  d<  posit  is  offered  by — 

"(1)  a  1  Insured  depository  institution  (as 
defined  In  section  3(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Ini  lurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(c)(2)); 

"(2)  ai  1  Insured  credit  union  (as  defined  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  1 1.S.C.  1752(7));  or 

"(3)  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreigb  bank  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  I  itemational  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3  01(7)). 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
considei  ed  to  be  applicable  to— 

"(1)  ai  y  loan,  made  by — 

"(A)  t  n  insured  depository  institution  (as 
defined  In  section  3(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Ini  urance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(c)(2)): 

"(B)  a  a  Insured  credit  union  (as  defined  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  1  r.S.C.  1752(7)); 

"(C)  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreig  i  bank  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  I  Itemational  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3  01(7));  or 

"(D)  a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section 
1(b)(7)  c  r  the  International  Banking  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  2 101(7)),  to  a  person  specified  in  sub- 
section i)(3);  or 

"(2)  a  3y  loan  that  is  a  consumer  credit 
transact  ion  subject  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  1 1.S.C.  1601  et  seq.). 

"(b)  T  le  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan  made  by  a 
person  i  equlred  to  be  registered  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  transactions  regu- 
lated ut  der  this  Act." 

Mr.  ]  lOND.  Mr.  President,  very  sim- 
ply, 1 1  ave  already  described  this  meas- 
ure. Es  sentially,  it  codifies  the  current 
posltioa  of  the  CFTC  that  bank  prod- 
ucts sliould  not  be  regulated  by  the 
CFTC  1  hat  bank  products  should  not  be 
regulal  ed  by  the  CFTC. 

Ther  i  has  been  a  potential  that  has 
been  n  ised,  a  question  has  been  raised 
about  the  extent  of  the  exclusivity 
clause.  We  have  been  advised  by  bank 
regulators,  particularly  the  Federal 
Reserve,  that  the  potential  for  such 
regulation  has  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
ability  of  banks  to  develop  innovative 
bankln  ?  products. 

I  urg  2  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
very  c  irefully  tonight,  and  to  realize 
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that  bankf  are  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  we  mentioned  be- 
fore, by  tb  e  State  regulatory  agencies, 
and  this  is  not  an  instance  in  which 
banks  neel  the  additional  regulation, 
or  their  customers  need  the  protection 
of  CFTC  regulation  or  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  other  cosponsors,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LEA  ETX".  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  we  were  prepared  to 
accept.  I  understand  It  is  going  to  be 
voted  on  ;omorrow.  It  excludes  from 
the  CFTC  certain  bank  deposits  that 
are  regulai  ed  by  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies. 

I  should  note  that  currently  S.  207  as 
drafted  requires  the  CFTC  to  exempt 
these  Instruments.  Some  bank  Industry 
officials  and  regulators  have  expressed 
some  concern  that  the  exemptlve  proc- 
ess might  I  not  be  direct  enough.  This 


amendme: 
troversy. 
I  am  ni 
amendme 
to  move  fi 


will     resolve     the     con- 


consider  a 
15-minute 
than  voice 


absolutely  sure  that  this 
is  necessary,  but  in  order 
ard  and  settle  one  area  of 
controversfcr  on  this  bill,  I  will  support 
it  tomprro  w. 

I  under  itand  that  the  proponents 
want  a  rol  call  vote,  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  If  they  seek  It.  Hopefully, 
when  we  see  what  the  schedule  looks 
like  tomorrow,  such  as  the  many  com- 
mittees nn|eetingrs,  they  may  want  to 
more  expeditious  approach, 
rollcall  votes  take  longer 
votes.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
prolong  thje  matter  here  tonight.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  it  whichever  way  it 
goes. 

Mr.  BON  3.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguisl  ed  colleague  ftom  Vermont 
for  his  klrd  comments.  Mr.  President, 
the  only  r(  sason  we  seek  a  rollcall  vote 
is  to  provii  le  strength  to  the  position  of 
our  conferees  when  they  go  to  the 
House  so  they  will  be  able  to  convince 
the  House  that  this  Is  an  Important 
amendmen  t  if  it  passes,  as  I  assume  it 
will. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  know  of  no  others  on 
this  side  v<  ho  wish  to  discuss  or  debate 
this  measire  any  further.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ^leld  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  th  Is  amendment  so  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  Ijy  down  the  larger  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEA  EIY.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  w  e  have. 

The  PRIISIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  1  tack. 

Mr.  BON  0  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from :  ^ssouri. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  6S 

(Purpo  Be:  To  improve  Intermarket 
coordination) 
Mr.  BO^D.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PI  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will :  -eport. 
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The  assistant  legrlslative  clerk  rea4 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  teom  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  for 
himself.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Rieole, 
Mr.  DoDD,  and  Mr.  Motnihan,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  69. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Be^nninsr  on  pa^e  4  of  the  Committee 
modification,  strike  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  pagre  12,  line  9,  and  insert  the 
following  new  sections: 

8EC.  SOS.  EZEMFTIVE  AUTHORITY. 

Section  4  (7  U.S.C.  6)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "It  shall 
be  unlawful"  and  inserting  "Unless  exempted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c).  it  shall  be  unlawful";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  promote  responsible  eco- 
nomic or  financial  innovation  and  vigorous 
and  fair  competition,  both  nationally  and 
internationally,  the  Commission  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  shall  (on  application  of 
any  person)  exempt  any  agreement,  con- 
tract, or  transaction  (or  classes  thereof)  oth- 
erwise subject  to  subsection  (a)  (including 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  offering,  en- 
tering into,  rendering  advice  or  rendering 
other  services  with  respect  to,  the  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  transaction),  either  un- 
conditionally or  on  stated  terms  or  condi- 
tions or  for  stated  periods,  fi-om  any  of  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a),  or  ftom  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  except  section 
2(a)(1)(B),  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  exemption  would  be  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  and  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  shall  have  the  author- 
ity   to    revoke    any    exemption    previously 
granted  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  any  of  the  minimum  re- 
quirements prescribed  in  paragraph  (1),  any 
or   additional    conditions    imposed    by    the 
Commission,  is  no  longer  being  satisfied.". 
SEC.   303.    HYBRID    COMMODITY    INSTRUMENTS, 
SWAP    AGREEMENTS,    DEMAND    DE- 
POSITS, TIME  DEPOSITS,  AND  INSUP- 
ANCEPRODUCre. 

Section  4c  (7  U.S.C.  6c)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(hKD  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applica- 
ble to  any  transaction  in  an  instrument, 
other  than  an  index  participation  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (f)).  if— 

"(A)(i)  to  the  extent  that  the  instrument 
has  the  elements  of  a  commodity  option,  its 
predominant  characteristics  are  not  those  of 
a  commodity  option,  or  the  instrument  de- 
rives less  than  50  percent  of  its  value  at  the 
date  of  issuance  ftom  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity option;  and 

"(11)  to  the  extent  that  an  instrument  has 
the  elements  of  a  contract  of  sale  of  a  com- 
modity for  future  delivery,  its  predominant 
characteristics  are  not  those  of  a  contract  of 
sale  of  a  commodity  for  future  delivery,  or  at 
the  date  of  issuance  it  is  expected  that  less 
than  SO  percent  of  the  change  in  the  value  of 
the  Instrument  or  its  performance  will  be 
due  to  movement  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity or  commodities  specified  in  the  in- 


strument or  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  transaction  pursuant  to  which  the  in- 
strument was  issued; 

"(B)  the  instrument  is  determined  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
have  as  its  predonTlnant  characteristics 
those  of  securities  (as  defined  under  section 
3(a)(10)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(10))  or  section  2(1)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77b(l)))  or  at 
least  50  percent  of  its  value  derived  from  the 
elements  of  a  group  of  securities;  or 

"(C)  the  instrument  is  a  security  (as  de- 
fined under  section  3(a)(10)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934)  listed  or  traded  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  or  quoted 
through  an  automated  interdealer  quotation 
system  operated  by  a  national  securities  as- 
sociation registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

"(2)(A)  To  the  extent  that  the  designation 
is  consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  (including  section  2(a)(1)(B)),  noth- 
ing in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  to 
prevent  the  Commission  from  designating 
any  board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market  for 
any  instrument. 

"(B)  If  an  instrument  may  trade  other 
than  on  a  desigrnated  contract  market  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1),  and  if  the  Commission 
designates  any  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market  for  that  instruments 

"(i)  this  Act  (including  section  2(a)(1)(B)) 
shall  apply  only  to  transactions  in  that  in- 
strument that  are  conducted  on  a  designated 
contract  market  (including  transactions  be- 
tween a  futures  commission  merchant  and 
the  customer  of  the  futures  commission  mer- 
chant that  are  incidental  to  a  transaction  on 
a  designated  contract  market);  and 

"(11)  this  Act  (including  section  2(a)(lKA)) 
shall  not  apply  to  transactions  in  that  in- 
strument that  are  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  other  than  on  a  designated 
contract  market. 

"(C)  To  the  extent  that  transactions  in  any 
instrument  are  conducted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  other  than  on  a  designated  contract 
market,  the  transactions  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  transactions  involving  contracts 
of  sale  of  a  commodity  for  future  delivery. 

"(1)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable 
to  any  swap  agreement  or  class  of  swap 
agreements  (as  defined  in  section  101  of  title 
11,  United  States  CTode)  where — 

"(A)  each  party  to  the  swap  agreement  is  a 
person  included  in  one  of  the  categories  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (3)  at  the  time  the  party 
enters  into  the  swap  agreement; 

"(B)  the  creditworthiness  of  any  party  hav- 
ing an  actual  or  potential  future  payment 
obligation  under  the  swap  agreement  is  a 
material  consideration  in  entering  into  or 
evaluating  the  terms  (including  credit  en- 
hancement terms)  of  the  swap  stgrreement, 
except  that  creditworthiness  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  immaterial  as  a  result  of  an 
agreement  for  the  exchange,  payment,  or  de- 
livery of  mark-to-market  payments,  margin, 
collateral,  or  any  other  form  of  credit  en- 
hancement or  replenishment  to  reduce  the 
credit  risk  or  exposure  of  any  party  to  the 
swap  agreement;  and 

"(C)  the  swap  agreement  is  not  both  stand- 
ardized and  fungible  in  all  material  terms 
with  a  class  of  other  swap  agreements,  ex- 
cept that,  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
a  swap  agreement  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  standardized  or  fungible  in  all  material 
terms  with  a  class  of  other  swap  agreements 
if  it  is  subject  to  individual  negotiation  be- 
tween the  parties  as  to  material  terms. 


"(2)  A  swap  agreement  shall  not  fail  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  as  a 
result  of  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrange- 
ment or  facility  between  or  among  parties  to 
swap  agreements  that  provides  for  the  net- 
ting of  payment  obligations  resulting  ftom 
the  swap  agreements  or  for  the  netting  of  ob- 
ligations to  make  mark-to-market,  margin, 
or  collateral  payments  or  transfers  or  to  pro- 
vide any  other  form  of  credit  enhancement 
or  replenishment  relating  to  the  swap  agree- 
ments. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'person'  shall  mean  the  following  per- 
sons or  classes  thereof: 

"(A)  A  bank  or  trust  company  (acting  in  an 
individual  or  fiduciary  capacity). 

"(B)  A  savings  and  loan  Institution. 

"(C)  An  insurance  company. 

"(D)  A  registered  investment  company 
under  the  Investment  (Company  Act  of  1940 
(15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.). 

"(E)  A  commodity  pool  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  this  Act. 

"(F)  A  corporation,  partnership,  propri- 
etorship, orgajiization.  trust,  or  other  busi- 
ness entity  with  net  worth  exceeding 
SI  ,000,000  or  toUl  assets  exceeding  $5,000,000, 
or  the  obligations  of  which  under  the  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  transaction  are  guaran- 
teed or  otherwise  supported  by  a  letter  of 
credit  or  keepwell.  support,  or  other  agree- 
ment by  any  such  entity  or  by  an  entity  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  (C),  (H). 
(I),  or  (K). 

"(O)  An  employee  benefit  plan  with  assets 
exceeding  SI  .000.000.  or  whose  investment  de- 
cisions are  made  by  a  bank,  trust  company, 
insurance  company.  Investment  adviser  reg- 
istered under  the  Investment  Advisors  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.),  or  a  conunodlty 
trading  advisor  registered  under  this  Act. 

"(H)  Any  governmental  entity  (including 
the  United  States,  any  State,  or  any  foreign 
government)  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
any  multinational  or  supranational  entity, 
or  any  instrumentality,  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(I)  A  broker-dealer  registered  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  7Sa 
et  seq.)  acting  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  another  Institutional  participant. 

"(J)  A  futures  commission  merchant,  floor 
broker,  or  floor  trader  registered  under  this 
Act  acting  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
another  institutional  participant. 

"(K)  Such  other  persons  that  the  Commis- 
sion determines  have  the  financial  and  other 
qualiflcations  adequate  to  fulfill  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  agreement,  contract, 
or  transaction. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
to  be  applicable  to  any  deposit  (as  defined 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act)  if  the  deposit 
is  offered  by— 

"(1)  an  insured  depository  institution  (as 
defined  in  section  3(cK2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(cK2)); 

"(2)  an  insured  credit  union  (as  defined  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752(7));  or 

"(3)  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7)). 

"(k)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  instrument  that  is  issued  by  an  insur- 
ance company  that  is  exempt  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (8)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)). 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
to  govern  or  in  any  way  to  be  applicable  to— 
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"(1)  »ny  loan  mule  by — 

"(A)  an  Insured  depository  institution  (as 
defined  in  section  3(cK2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(c)(2)); 

"(B)  an  insured  credit  union  (as  deflned  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752(7)); 

"(C)  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7));  or 

"(D)  a  foreign  bank  (as  deflned  in  section 
l(bX7)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7)).  to  person  specified  in  sub- 
secUon  (1X3); 

"(2)  any  loan  that  is  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  subject  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (IS  U.S.C.  leoi  et  seq.);  or 

"(3)  any  loan  made  in  connection  with 
transactions  in  securities  or  commodities  ac- 
counts by  a  broker-dealer  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.". 

na  IM.  INDKX  PABTICIPATIONS. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  4c  (7  U.S.C.  6c(f)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(fXD  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  transaction  in  an  option  on  foreign  cur- 
rency traded  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change. 

"(2KA)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  index  participation  traded  on  a  national 
securities  exchange  or  quoted  through  an 
automated  inter-dealer  quotation  system  op- 
erated by  a  securities  self-regrulatory  organi- 
lation  If  the  index  particliiation  has  been  ap- 
proved for  trading  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change  Commission. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power, 
right,  and  authority  to  designate  any  board 
of  trade  as  a  contract  market  for  any  index 
participation,  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  designation  is  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  (other  than  section 
2(aXlKB)). 

"(C)  If  the  Commission  designates  any 
bosLTd  of  trade  as  a  contract  market  for  any 
index  participation — 

"(1)  this  Act  (other  than  section  2(aXlXB)) 
shall  apply  only  to  transactions  in  that 
index  participation  that  are  conducted  on  a 
designated  contract  market  (Including  trans- 
actions between  a  futures  commission  mer- 
chant and  the  customer  of  the  futures  com- 
mission merchant  that  are  incidental  to  a 
transaction  on  a  designated  contract  mar- 
ket); and 

"(11)  this  Act  (including  sections  2(aXlKA) 
and  2(aXlXB))  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions in  that  Index  participation,  or  in  any 
other  index  participation,  that  are  conducted 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  or  through 
the  facilities  of  an  automated  inter-dealer 
quotation  system  operated  by  a  securities 
self-regulatory  organization. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  index  participation  shall  be  traded 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  or  a  des- 
ignated contract  market,  or  quoted  through 
an  automated  inter-dealer  quotation  system 
operated  by  a  securities  self-regulatory  orga- 
nisation, unless  that  index  participation 
meets  the  following  minimum  requirements: 

"(1)  Trading  in  the  index  psLrticipation 
Shall  not  be  readily  susceptible  to  manipula- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  index  participation. 
nor  to  causing  or  being  used  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  price  of  any  underlying  secu- 
rity, option  on  the  security  or  option  on  a 
group  or  index  of  the  securities. 

"(11)  The  group  or  index  of  securities  shall 
be  predominately  composed  of  the  securities 
of  nnaffiliated  issuers  and  shall  be  a  widely 
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published  measure  of,  and  shall  reflect,  the 
market  lor  all  publicly  traded  equity  or  debt 
securities  or  a  substantial  segment  thereof, 
or  shall  ^  comparable  to  the  measure. 

"(E)  Tb  the  extent  that  such  transactions 
in  any  Index  participation  are  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  on  a  national  se- 
curities Exchange  or  through  the  facilities  of 
an  autoitiated  inter-dealer  quotation  system 
operated!  by  a  securities  self-regulatory  orga- 
nization, such  transactions  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  transactions  involving  con- 
tracts of  sale  of  a  commodity  for  future  de- 
livery. 

"(F)  Aar  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'in  lex  participation'  means  an  instru- 
ment th  Lt  is  an  Interest  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion in  tpe  current  value  of  a  portfolio  of  se- 
curities. 
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(a)  IN 
after  the 


INTER. 


DIRECTfVES      REGARDING 
MARKET  ISSUES. 

General. — Not  later  than  1  year 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secu- 
rities afd  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Commo<ity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurif  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Govemots  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
shall  eac  h  respectively— 

(1)  ado  pt  such  rules  and  regulations,  issue 
such  on  ers,  and,  subject  to  applicable  re- 
qulreme;  its,  approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulata  y  organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets sul  Ject  to  their  respective  regrulatory 
authorlt  f  as  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  over  ill  stability  of  domestic  equity  and 
equity  d  trlvative  markets  and  maintain  fair 
and  ord(  rly  markets  through  the  adoption 
and  ap]  roval  of  appropriate  coordinated 
"circuit  breaker"  mechanisms  and  similar 
requiren  ents; 

(2)  estibllsh  (for  all  domestic  equity  and 
equity  d  srivative  markets)  effective  prohibi- 
tions onj  intermarket  frontrunning,  and  re- 
quire tbte  self-regulatory  organizations  and 
contraco  markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  effective  procedures  for  sharing 
price,  trading,  and  enforcement  data  for  the 
detectioli  of  Intermarket  frontrunning, 
finud,  ai  d  other  violations; 

(3)  ad(  pt  (for  all  domestic  equity  and  eq- 
uity der  vative  markets)  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulatlonsf  issue  such  orders,  and  approve,  sub- 
ject to  a  jplicable  requirements,  such  rules  of 
the  self  regulatory  organizations  and  con- 
tract m  irkets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  linked  or  co- 
ordinated facilities  for  the  clearance  and  set- 
tlement Df  transactions; 

(4)  adc  pt  such  rules  and  regrulations.  issue 
such  or(  lers.  and.  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quiremepts.  approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets ant  clearing  organizations  subject  to 
their  respective  regulatory  authority  as  may 

ry  or  appropriate  to  authorize  the 
mplementatlon  of  systems  for  the 
ning  of  intermarket  positions 
se  of  such  intermarket  positions  as 
securityi  interest  for  loans  and  other  exten- 
sions ot  credit  and  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  margin  on  futures  and  oi>- 
tions  contracts;  and 

(5)  establish  policies  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
gotiatiop  and  development  of  international 
regulator  agreements  and  standards  involv- 
ing intetmsLTket  issues. 

(b)  Otwer  I88UK8.— The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures TNtdlng  Commission,  In  consultation 
with  th*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chalrmj  n  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 


be  necea 
prompt 
cross-ms 
and  the 


Federal  Resiirve  System  shall  identify  and 
address  other  Intermarket  issues  as  the  is- 
sues arise.     I 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  15  months 
after  the  effactive  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secu- 
rities Excha|ige  Commission  and  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  actions  the  Com- 
missions ha^e  taken  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOltD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  send  this  amendment  to  the 
desk  in  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Garn,  {Mr.  RiEOLG,  Mr.  DODD,  and 
Mr.  Mo\ 

These  ar^  essentially  the  provisions 
that  we  di3cus8ed  earlier  today.  As  I 
said  at  th^  time,  it  goes  back  rather 
closely  to  j  the  compromise  that  was 
worked  ouf  last  year.  We  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  have  further  refine- 
ments on  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  yester- 
day in  the  Banking  Committee,  which 
were  very  Oruitful  and  involved  the 
principal  regulators,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Chairman  of 
the  CFTC,  the  Chairman  of  the  SEC, 
and  Mr.  Gliauber  representing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  we  did  have 
some  ideas  expressed. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  present- 
ing this  amendment  is  we  wanted  to 
spell  out  iery  clearly  our  basic  pur- 
pose, and  that  was  to  ensure  that 
where  there  is  a  hybrid  and  only  where 
there  is  a  hybrid  product,  not  when 
there  is  whjat  we  call  a  plain  vanilla  fu- 
ture or  a  Plain  vanilla  security,  that  ei- 
ther a  CFTC-designated  contract  mar- 
ket could  trade  it  or  it  could  tirade 
under  the  ^EC  jurisdiction.  We  wanted 
to  make  pure  this  was  a  two-way 
street,  and  that  someone  with  a  hybrid 
product  in  the  gray  area  between  the 
black  and  white  on  securities  on  the 
one  hand  ^d  futures  on  the  other, 
there  would  be  what  we  call  the 
jumpoff— allow  the  competing  products 
that  peopl«  who  are  offering  them  and 
the  people  iwho  want  to  purchase  them 
choose  whijch  forum  they  wish  to  func- 
tion in.  If  they  are  going  to  go  to  a  fu- 
tures exchange,  obviously  they  are 
going  to  ^t  up  the  instrument  with 
cutory  obligations. 
i  maintenance  margins,  and 
ariation  margins.  When  the 
market  mdves  one  way,  the  person  on 
the  disfavored  side  may  have  to  come 
up  with  a  I  variation  margin.  The  par- 
ties to  the  futures  contract  look  to  the 
clearinghouse  for  credit  risk.  These  are 
the  indicii.  of  a  futures  contract.  On 
the  other  I  and,  if  they  are  trading  on  a 
secuiities  exchange,  then  they  would 
have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  security. 

I  mentio  led  earlier  today  index  par- 


mutual  exe 

There 
there  are 


ticipationa 


which   under   this   amend- 


ment couli  be  traded  on  a  securities 
exchange.  ITus  would  afford  the  small 
investor  ait  opportunity  for  about  one- 
tenth  of  tlie  risk  of  a  futures  contract 
to  take  a  position  in  expectation  of  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  stock  index  just 
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as  they  could  through  a  stock  index  op- 
tion. 

There  are  many  new  products  being 
developed  every  day  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing and  emerging  financial  needs  in  the 
marketplace.  And  it  is  our  belief  that 
the  competitive  ability  of  the  Amer- 
ican financial  markets  is  best  served, 
the  financial  needs  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate are  best  served,  if  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  threat  of  litigation 
under  the  exclusivity  clause. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  index 
participations  were  driven  offshore. 
Other  instruments  such  as  swain  are  in 
danger  of  being  driven  offshore  as  other 
markets  now  operate  offshore  because 
ours  is  the  only  country  which  gives  a 
sword  to  the  futures  regulator  to  allow 
them  to  stop  any  other  exchange  of 
any  other  entity  f^om  dealing  in  a 
product  that  has  some  element  of  futu- 
rity. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  want 
to  raise  about  this  proposal  by  Senator 
WmTH  and  myself.  That  is  the  impact 
on  agriculture  and  the  impact  on  farm- 
ers. A  lot  of  people  have  said  they  have 
heard  from  farmers  and  farm  organiza- 
tions who  are  concerned  about  any 
kind  of  amendment  in  this  area.  As  one 
who  has  as  many  farmers  in  agricul- 
tural businesses  in  my  State  as  about 
anyone  else  here,  and  as  one  who  val- 
ues very  highly  his  relationship  with 
them,  I  want  to  spend  just  a  few  min- 
utes discussing  how  this  amendment  to 
title  m,  much  less  title  m  itself,  af- 
fects farmers. 

In  my  travels  around  Missouri  I 
spent  time  asking  farmers  what  they 
think  about  what  I  am  doing  on  this 
issue.  Surprising  to  me,  the  first  point 
they  make  is  they  do  not  trust  Chi- 
cago. They  say  we  ought  to  keep  an  eye 
on  them.  Then  we  get  into  the  discus- 
sion about  whether  the  CFTC  should  be 
given  broader  authority  to  regulate 
new  nonagricultural  products.  They 
are  astounded.  Why  give  them  a  bigger 
tent,  they  tell  me,  when  the  CFTC  is 
having  trouble  keeping  the  handle  on 
the  abuses  already  existing?  They  all 
know  about  the  scandal  in  soybeans. 
They  question  whether  it  makes  more 
sense  to  expand  the  scope  of  operations 
and  the  required  attention  span  of  the 
CFTC. 

We  have  heard  recently  about  the 
significant  trading  in  the  coffee  futures 
market  the  day  before  a  significant 
change  in  the  position  of  Brazilian  cof- 
fee exporters  was  announced.  One  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  CFTC  at  that 
time  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  ban  or  some  limitation  on  insider 
trading. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  this  out  just  to 
note  for  my  colleagues  that  what  farm- 
ers, at  least  in  my  State,  and  I  believe 
they  will  find  in  their  States,  really 
want  is  a  tough  cop  on  the  beat  to 
watch  Chicago,  to  watch  the  futures 
nuirkets,  to  watch  those  markets 
where    agricultural    commodities    are 


being  traded  and  futures  in  them  are 
being  traded.  They  do  not  want  a  new 
insurance  regulator,  a  bank  regulator, 
or  a  security  regulator. 

Once  again,  as  usual,  I  think  the  Mis- 
souri farmers  have  put  their  finger  on 
the  issue.  We  need  title  I  and  title  n  of 
S.  207  to  give  the  CFTC  some  long- 
needed  teeth.  I  think  the  job  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  done  in 
crafting  those  provisions  is  an  out- 
standing one. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  on 
those  measures  in  the  last  session.  I 
was  deeply  disappointed  that  we  could 
not  get  them  to  a  vote  last  year  be- 
cause I  think  that  everybody  who  deals 
in  the  futures  markets  needs  and  wants 
and  expects  good,  tough  regulation. 

Certainly  the  future  of  the  futures 
market  is  best  served  when  people  can 
deal  with  confidence  in  the  futures 
market.  But  as  Secretary  Brady  point- 
ed out,  because  of  the  1987  crash  there 
are  other  things  we  need.  We  need  the 
ability  of  the  Fed  to  oversee  other  mar- 
gins. The  CFTC  gets  new,  broader  mar- 
gin authority  or  has  the  option  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  have  it  delegated  to 
them. 

I  believe  that  under  the  alternative 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  myself,  there  will  be  much  less 
confusion  in  the  international  finan- 
cial markets  and  in  the  United  States 
financial  markets  with  the  result  that 
we  will  have  far  more  innovative,  use- 
ful products  trading  in  the  markets 
and  a  much  larger  volimie  traded  here 
rather  than  being  driven  offshore.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will,  if  they  have 
questions,  discuss  with  farmers  in  their 
States  what  they  think  the  CFTC  de- 
voting time  and  energy  of  chasing 
down  swap  products,  insurance  prod- 
ucts, or  bank  deposits  versus  CFTC  pol- 
icy of  policing  the  beat  the  farmers 
care  about,  the  soybean  pit,  the  grain 
trade,  and  those  other  areas. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  understand  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
others  and  myself,  is  not  designed  in 
any  way  to  take  away  from  the  regula- 
tion which  is  so  essential  to  protecting 
markets  in  agricultural  commodity  fu- 
tures, but  is  designed  to  see  that  our 
overall  financial  markets  work  much 
better. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Are  we  operating  under 
a  time  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
not  operating  under  a  time  agreement. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound some  questions  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  trom  Missouri  about 
the  amendment,  and  these  questions 
are  simply  being  asked  because  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  ramifications  of  the 
amendment  are.  As  we  normally  think 
of  bank  deposits  and  bank  loans,  I  do 
not  want  anything  in  this  bill  to  ex- 
pand the  CFTC's  power  over  either  one 
of  these. 

My  concern,  however,  is  the  dif- 
ficulty that  might  exist  in  dlstingiilsh- 
ing  between  what  is  traditionally 
thought  of  as  a  loan  and  what  is  tradi- 
tionally thought  of  as  a  future. 

Let  me  just  pose  the  following  ques- 
tion: Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  in 
this  amendment  to  deny  the  CFTC  any 
existing  jurisdiction  over  bank  loans 
and  bank  deposits  as  they  relate  to  fu- 
tures and  to  futures  markets  that 
would  be  analogous  to  what  the  SEC 
has  under  current  law  with  regard  to 
bank  loans  and  bank  deposits  as  they 
relate  to  securities  and  security  mar- 
kets? 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  say,  as 
my  colleague  probably  knows,  I  have 
been  advised  that  there  are  explicit  ex- 
emptions from  the  SEC  laws  for  bank 
activities  and  bank  sales  of  securities. 
I  ask  my  colleague,  what  is  the  exist- 
ing CFTC  jurisdictional  limitation 
with  respect  to  banks? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  think  the  problem  we 
have  here  is  that  I  am  not  sure  any  of 
us  know  what  jurisdiction  the  SEC  has 
over  deposits  or  loans  or  what  jurisdic- 
tions the  CFTC  has  over  deposits  or 
loans.  If  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  to  assure  that  this  bill 
does  not  expand  the  CFTC's  jurisdic- 
tion, then  I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
problems  with  it.  But  if  the  purpose  of 
his  amendment  is  to  deny  the  CFTC  ju- 
risdiction that  it  currently  has  and  ju- 
risdiction that  is  parallel  to  the  SEC's 
jurisdiction,  then  I  think  that  I  have 
real  problems  with  it. 

Let  me  try  to  give  an  example. 

Let  us  say  that  a  bank  makes  mort- 
gage loans  and  that  the  mortgage  loans 
are  then  bundled  and  sold  as  securities 
on  the  secondary  market.  It  would  be 
my  assumption  that  in  that  market 
the  SEC  would  preserve  its  traditional 
jurisdiction,  that  once  the  bundled 
mortgages  are  traded  on  the  securities 
market,  the  SEC  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion related  to  f^ud  and  the  protection 
of  the  public  interest. 

What  I  am  wondering  is,  if  a  bank 
made  loans,  say.  denominated  in  future 
wheat  deliveries,  and  they  were  made 
in  thousand-dollar  denominations,  and 
then  those  loans  were  sold  on  the  sec- 
ondary market,  under  the  Senator's 
amendment.  woiUd  the  CFTC  have  the 
same  jurisdiction  over  those  secondary 
markets  that  the  SEC  would  have  with 
regard  to  the  bundled  mortgages?  That 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  understand. 
There  is  not  any  sinister  motive  here. 
Are  we  preserving  a  parallel  between 
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the  SEC  and  the  CFTC?  I  am  concerned 
about  stripping  away  any  powers  that 
the  CFTC  may  now  have,  unless  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing  to  the  SEC. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  there  are  ex- 
plicit exemptions  in  the  securities  law, 
3(aK2)  and  12(1),  under  the  1934  act,  for 
bank  activities.  If  a  bank,  however, 
goes  into  the  securities  market,  then 
the  bank  is  subject  to  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  securities  market.  If  a 
bank  went  into  the  futures  market  to 
sell  some  kind  of  future,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  be  subject 
to  the  usual  regulations  on  any  prod- 
uct traded  on  a  designated  contract  ex- 
change. 

But  if  my  good  fMend  firom  Texas  is 
saying,  if  a  bank  starts  selling  futures 
contracts — if  that  is  his  question — that 
bank  has  all  the  problems  it  needs  with 
its  Federal  and/or  State  regulators,  be- 
cause that  is  not  what  banks  do.  There 
are  certain  things  that  you  get  down  to 
when  you  start  making  loans.  I  do  not 
believe  any  bank  examiner  is  going  to 
allow  a  federally  insured  depository  in- 
stitution to  try  and  set  up  a  futures 
market  under  the  guise  of  making 
loans. 

That  is  not  the  concern  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  raised  when  it  strongly 
urged  that  there  be  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  policy  on  loans  and  demand  de- 
posits of  banks.  Usually  everybody 
knows  what  bank  deposits,  bank  loans 
traditionally  are.  They  may  develop 
bells  and  whistles  on  them  but  they 
have  to  be  basically  money  lent  out  or 
money  paid  in  with  the  expectation 
that  interest  will  change  hands  and  not 
that  they  will  be  some  kind  of  futures 
activity.  If  there  is  some  kind  of  fu- 
tures activity  then  that  clearly  falls 
outside  the  scope  of  their  authority  to 
act  as  a  bank  but  the  concern  is  that 
there  might  be  a  suit  filed  against  a 
normal  loan  or  other  activity  by  the 
CFTC  or  a  futures  contract  market. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  try  then  to  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  concern,  and 
again  all  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  denying  an  agency  the 
ability  to  do  its  job.  I  have  just  been 
handed  by  the  trusty  staff  of  the  Ag 
Committee  the  copy  of  the  securities 
laws.  In  section  78(j)  the  law  makes  it 
very  clear  that  even  if  a  security  is  not 
registered,  then  that  does  not  limit  the 
ability  of  the  Securities  and  Elxchange 
Conunlssion  to  regulate  in  the  public 
interest  and  to  protect  investors. 

So,  as  I  read  this,  and  I  may  be 
wrong,  to  the  degree  to  which  a  loan  or 
deposit  becomes  a  security,  the  SEC 
still  has  jurisdiction. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri talks  about  regulation,  but  para- 
graph D  of  his  provision  includes  for- 
eign banks.  Let  me  just  make  up  a  hy- 
pothetical example. 

Let  us  say  the  Bank  of  Yugoslavia 
opens  a  branch  bank  and  they  make 
loans    denominated    in    grain.    They 


make  IJOOO  loans  at  $1,000  a  loan.  The 
loans  ai  e  to  be  paid  in  grain  on  a  date 
certain  in  the  future.  They  go  on  the 
secondaT  market  and  they  sell  these 
loans.  ]  t  seems  to  me  at  that  point 
that  th«  y  have  become  futures. 

I  am  '  rendering  if  it  is  the  Senator's 
intentic  n  to  deny  the  CFTC  the  ability 
at  that  point  to  step  in  and  regulate 
them. 

What  fl  am  saying  is  that  maybe  we 
could  s<ilve  this  whole  thing  with  very 
simple  language  that  says  the  follow- 
ing: To  whatever  degree  existing,  law, 
which  ii  not  changed  by  this  provision, 
preserves  jurisdiction  for  the  SEC  over 
bank  lo4ns  and  bank  deposits,  as  they 
relate  t  >  securities,  and  as  they  relate 
to  secuity  markets,  nothing  in  this 
provisio  a  would  take  away  correspond- 
ing powjrs  of  the  CFTC  over  bank  de- 
posits a  id  bank  loans  as  they  relate  to 
futures  I  md  to  the  futures  market. 

In  oth  jr  words,  if  before  the  adoption 
of  the  b  11  that  is  before  us,  the  CFTC 
has  frau  1  powers  that  relate  to  loans  or 
deposits  being  manipulated  to  be  fu- 
tures, and  nothing  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  takes  away  the  powers  it 
already  las  or  the  power  that  would  be 
parallel  to  the  SEC,  then  I  do  not  know 
that  we  lave  any  disagreement. 

Mr.  B3ND.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league is  talking  about  a  Yugoslavian 
bank.  I :  xjint  out  this  amendment  only 
applies  I  o  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or 
agency  df  a  foreign  bank,  and  as  such  it 
is  regulated  in  the  United  States.  So 
some  b4nk  trying  to  offer  grain  de- 
nominated loans  or  other  contracts,  I 
suspect  is  totally  outside  the  scope  of 
the  ban)  ing  laws. 

The  o1  her  point  I  would  note  is  that 
there  is  no  corresponding  power  in  the 
SEC  to  the  exclusivity  clause  in  the 
CFTC.  1  he  CFTC  has  a  sword  that  can 
be  used  i  o  strike  down  trading  in  finan- 
cial inst  'uments  that  goes  beyond  any- 
thing th|it  may  be  presented  on  a  CFTC 
exchangt.  The  IP's,  for  one,  is  an  exam- 
ple wheie  the  exclusivity  clause  was 
used  to  I  ake  away  jurisdiction  from  an- 
other r^fulated  entity,  the  American 
and  the  Philadelphia  stock  exchanges. 

I  do  nut  know  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  be  in  ormed  by  my  colleague  as  to 
the  equi  ralent  power  that  the  SEC  may 
have.  It  is  clear  that  both  agencies 
may  hav  e  general  antifraud  provisions, 
and  the  -e  is  a  whole  range  of  both 
State  CO  nmon  law  and  mail  fraud  stat- 
utes that  would  deal  with  attempt  to 
set  up  a)me  kind  of  fraudulent  enter- 
prise. 

But  be  ^ond  that  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league ¥  hat  specific  powers  he  may  be 
referring  to.  The  main  concern  of  the 
banking  regulators  is  that  the  exclu- 
sivity cl  luse  could  be  used  to  regulate 
or  to  int  erfere  with  a  deposit  or  a  loan 
issued  b  r  a  bank  and  that  is  what  we 
need  to  ilarify.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  ame  idment. 

Mr.  aiAMM.  If  I  might  respond.  I 
know  thj  it  the  SEC  has  powers  over  se- 
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curities  in  the  security  markets  with 
regard  to  f^  Eiud  statutes  no  matter  who 
is  in  the  pipcess  of  issuing  or  market- 
ing those  securities,  be  they  banks  or 
be  they  indj  viduals. 

My  concsrn  here  is  not  whether 
CFTC  is  going  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
bank  deposits,  like  checking  accounts, 
or  loans,  or  i  like  commercial  credit.  My 
concern  is  what  happens  when  loans 
are  made.  IT  the  loans  aire  traded  on  a 
secondary  market,  you  have  a  bank 
regulator  tl  at  is  challenged  to  regrulate 
banks  in  their  banking  operation.  But 
what  happens  if  a  bank  gets  into  the 
futures  bus:  ness?  Do  they  escape  regu- 
lation by  ;he  fact  that  they  are  a 
bank?  It  is  ny  contention  that  they  do 
not  escape  regulation  of  the  SEC  be- 
cause they  ire  a  bank  if  they  get  into 
the  businesi  of  dealing  in  the  securities 
markets. 

For  example,  most  banks  speculate 
and  engage  in  transactions  related  to 
currency  futures.  It  is  an  ongoing 
transaction  To  the  extent  that  they 
engage  in  jvurency  futures  they  are 
regiQated  b: '  the  CFTC  and  in  the  regu- 
lation of  th)  it  market. 

Now  what  happens  if  a  bank  decides 
it  does  not  want  to  be  regulated?  It 
makes  loars  denominated  in  foreign 
currencies  t  tiat  become  futures  and  en- 
gages in  thdse  transactions.  Does  that 
exempt  them  from  the  CFTC  when 
clearly  the  loan  is  simply  a  vehicle  to 
create  a  fut  ire?  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  understand. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
any  possibility  that  a  bank  could  be- 
come a  futu  res  trading  entity  by  using 
loans  denon  inated  in  some  kind  of  fu- 
ture product,  I  think  that  we  have  a 
weakness  in  the  basic  banking  laws  be- 
cause that  1  i  not  what  banks  are  char- 
tered to  do.  As  I  have  said  before,  if  a 
bank  were  ;o  buy  a  futures  contract, 
then  it  woul  d  be  subject  to  the  futures 
contract  or  it  sells  a  futures  contract 
on  the  mar  cet  but  when  it  has  loans 
and  deposits  as  a  normal  banking  insti- 
tution, then  I  do  not  see  how  under  the 
heavily  regulated  system  we  have  for 
financial  im  titutions  that  there  is  any 
way  in  whldh  a  bank  could  become  a 
futures  mar  let  by  denominating  loans 
in  grain.  Th  it  just  defies  all  standards 
of  banking  i  afety  and  soundness.  That 
is  now  what  banks  are  permitted  to  do. 
If  there  is  a  one  thing  we  do  it  is  we 
regulate  ouf  banks  rather  tightly  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  all  I  am 
saying  is,  I  lo  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  ir  the  days  to  come.  I  think 
one  of  the  tilings  we  know  for  certain 
is  that  we  h  ive  a  great  deal  of  innova- 
tion going  01 1. 

What  I  ari  concerned  about  here  is 
not  that  yo\i  are  simply  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  CFTC  expanding  powers  over 
bank  loans  md  bank  deix>sits.  I  do  not 
have  any  concern  about  that  at  all. 
What  I  am  c  mcemed  about  is  that,  un- 
intentionally, creating  a  void  in  the 
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regulatory  process.  Bank  regulators 
that,  after  all,  have  their  own  problems 
related  to  banking,  are  now  going  to  be 
responsible  for  regulating  instruments 
that  may  be  futures  posing  under  the 
name  of  deposits  or  loans,  and  that 
powers  that  the  SEC  currently  has  over 
securities,  related  to  fraud  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest,  are  going 
to  be  denied  to  the  CFTC. 

You  are  talking  about  credit  unions 
in  the  amendment — I  am  not  sure  that 
the  credit  union  regulators  are  pre- 
pared to  regulate  futures  or  securities. 
I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  expertise 
they  have.  I  know  they  do  a  great  job 
in  regulating  credit  unions. 

So  what  I  am  sajring  is  if  the  SEC  ex- 
ercises power  under  current  law  related 
to  deposits  or  loans  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  against  tra.\id  and  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  securities 
market,  do  we  want  to  deny  to  CFTC 
those  same  powers  through  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  futures  markets,  and  the  fu- 
tures industry? 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  the  very  special  tool  that 
CFTC  has  under  the  CEA,  the  exclusiv- 
ity clause,  is  not,  for  example,  used  by 
some  future  CFTC  to  interfere  with 
any  kind  of  bank  products.  The  adjust- 
able rate  mortgages,  for  example,  were 
subject  to  a  proposed  rulemaking  to 
say  that  ARM'S  were  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  futures.  The  Commission  said 
that  they  anticipated  that  additions 
and  refinements  of  these  categories 
may  be  made. 

There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  how  far 
the  CFTC  or  even  the  futures  industry 
itself  can  pursue  the  normal  banking 
products  under  the  exclusivity  clause. 

I  really  think  we  are  getting  far 
afield  when  you  try  to  think  about  how 
a  credit  union  might  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  a  futures  market.  If 
the  credit  union  regulators  have  half 
the  ability  I  am  confident  they  have, 
they  are  going  to  blow  the  whistle 
when  they  see  the  first  sign  that  a 
credit  union  is  trying  to  run  a  futures 
market. 

The  same  problem  does  not  exist, 
there  is  not  a  mirror  image,  on  the 
SEC  side.  There  are  general  fraud  pro- 
visions that  both  entities  have.  And  I 
am  confident  that  those  fraud  provi- 
sions will  continue  to  be  exercised  as 
will  the  general  criminal  flraud,  mail 
fraud  statutes,  and  everything  else. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
give  certainty  that  loans,  demand  de- 
posits, deposits,  CD's  will  not  be  struck 
down  by  the  exclusivity  clause. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  are  two  issues  here,  and  I  think 
now  I  am  beginning  to  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do.  It  is 
not  the  Senator's  concern  that  the  bill 
before  us  has  expanded  the  CFTC's 
powers.  It  is  the  Senator's  concern  that 
the  Senator  wants  banks  to  be  able  to 


say  what  is  a  bank  product  and  deny 
the  CFTC  the  ability  to  say  no.  that  is 
a  future. 

Would  the  Senator  be  in  favor  of  say- 
ing that,  to  the  degree  to  which  the  Se- 
curities and  Elxchange  Commission  has 
the  ability  to  say,  no,  that  is  not  a 
bank  deposit  or  a  bank  loan,  it  is  a  se- 
curity, and  it  comes  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion under  current  law,  would  the  Sen- 
ator be  willing  to  have  an  amendment 
to  preserve  the  same  power  for  the 
CFTC? 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I  point- 
ed out  before,  when  banks  engage  in 
any  of  these  activities,  if  they  go  into 
a  market,  then  they  are  regulated  by 
that  market.  But,  basically,  the  activi- 
ties within  the  bank  are  normal  bank- 
ing activities  regulated  by  bank  regu- 
lators regardless  of  what  they  are  and 
if  they  are  selling  securities  in  the 
guise  of  normal  banking  activities  or  if 
they  are  trying  to  sell  futures  in  the 
guise  of  normal  banking  activities, 
that,  to  me,  is  something  that  can  be 
and  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  bank- 
ing regulators,  just  as  the  CFTC  would 
have  the  authority  on  one  of  its  des- 
ignated contract  markets  to  say,  you 
know,  you  are  holding  yourself  out  as  a 
taker  of  deposits,  and  if  somebody,  if 
the  CFTC  contract  market  offered  and 
claimed  to  offer  a  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance on  a  checking  account  with 
one  of  the  Commission's  merchants, 
then  I  would  think  that  the  CFTC  it- 
self would  have  the  power  to  and  have 
the  responsibility  to  knock  that  down. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
think  that  that  is  obvious.  What  this 
amendment  says  is  that  anything  a 
bank  does,  the  bank  regulators  have  ju- 
risdiction over  and  the  CFTC  does  not 
have  jurisdiction.  If  a  bank  calls  some- 
thing a  deposit  and  they  say  it  is  a  de- 
posit, and  the  CFTC  says,  it  is  a  future 
since  it  calls  on  the  delivery  of  some- 
thing in  the  future  and  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  future,  such  as  a 
loan  that  is  denominated  in  oil  to  be 
delivered  in  the  future,  that  sells  on  a 
secondary  market  or  is  traded  indi- 
rectly, then  under  this  amendment,  the 
bank  could  say,  no,  it  is  a  deposit.  And 
the  agency  that  is  given  responsibility 
for  the  regrulation  of  futures  would 
have  no  recourse  whatsoever  because 
the  bank  or  the  bank  regulator  would 
have  the  final  word. 

There  are  two  types  of  problems  here. 
One  is  a  problem  where  those  activities 
would  undermine  the  solvency  of  the 
bank.  And  I  guess  you  could  argue  that 
if  the  bank  regrulators  were  sufficiently 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  in 
those  areas,  that  they  would  be  able  to 
regulate  that.  Why  we  would  want 
them  to  do  it,  however,  rather  than  the 
agency  that  is  charged  with  it,  that  has 
the  expertise,  I  do  not  know. 

But  what  about  the  case  where  the 
regulator  says,  well,  you  know,  this  fu- 
tures business  is  a  good  business.  You 
are  earning  money  doing  it.  Go  ahead 
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and  do  it  and  we  will  regulate  you 
doing  it  instead  of  the  CFTC. 

So  you  would  have  banks  issuing  fu- 
tures that  are  called  deposits,  that  are 
trading  on  the  open  market,  and  you 
are  sasring  that  if  they  were  securities, 
the  SEC  could  step  In  and  exercise  its 
oversight  responsibility.  You  are  say- 
ing that  the  CFTC  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  maybe  I 
ought  to  urge  my  colleague  to  let  loose 
of  that  bone  of  the  SEC  competition. 
We  are  not  fighting  a  battle  between 
the  sex;  and  the  CFTC.  This  is  a  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  banking  regu- 
lators and  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
CFTC  does  not  let  the  banking  regru- 
lators come  in  and  say  the  products 
being  sold,  transactions  on  a  des- 
ignated contract  market,  are  actually 
bank  deposits  and  bank  loans  so  they 
should  examine  them;  the  banking  reg- 
ulators do  not  send  people  in  or  try  to 
go  in  and  regiilate  the  futures  ex- 
change. The  futures  exchanges,  the 
contract  markets,  have  their  regu- 
lators. To  suggest  somebody  might  vio- 
late the  law  is  to  suggest  we  pass  a  law 
to  ban  everything. 

To  carry  this  to  the  absurd  extreme, 
perhaps  we  should  give  the  CFTC  juris- 
diction over  the  Maryland  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  because  somebody 
might  call  something  a  rockfish  but  it 
could  be  that  they  develop  some  kind 
of  futures  contract  and  call  it  a  rock- 
fish  and  the  game  and  fish  commission 
would  go  out  and  sell  licenses  to  go 
after  rockfish  but  they  are  really  fu- 
tures. 

That  is  the  ludicrous  extent  to  which 
this  can  go.  By  calling  something  a 
name  that  is  inappropriate,  that  does 
not  in  any  way  suggest  a  sham  trans- 
action is  going  to  be  approved  by  the 
regulators  or  is  appropriate  under  the 
law. 

I  just  do  not  think  we  can  stretch 
that  far,  to  say  that  a  loan  or  deposit 
somehow  can  be  taken  away  f^m  or 
can  become  something  different  just  by 
labeling  a  loan  or  deposit.  I  believe 
there  is  a  body  of  law  to  indicate  these 
axe  clearly  defined  in  law  and  are  cer- 
tainly subject  to  the  normal  regulatory 
oversight. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  to  me  when  we  are  talking  about 
rockfish  and  the  game  and  wildlife 
conunission  we  are  trying  to  score  de- 
bating points  and  not  address  the  issue. 
The  bottom  line  is,  however,  under  the 
amendment  before  us,  it  would  be  the 
bank  that  would  determine  what  some- 
thing was.  By  simply  calling  it  a  de- 
posit, it  would  be  a  deposit  no  matter 
what  it  was  in  reality. 

This  creates  two  problems.  One  prob- 
lem is  the  lack  of  ability  of  the  bank 
regulator  to  engage  in  effective  futures 
regulation,  a  capacity  they  have  not 
been  trained  to  do  and  have  no  exi>er- 
tise  in. 
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The  second  problem,  is  do  we  want 
banks  to  be  able  to  eng&ge  in  the  fu- 
tures business  under  the  regulation  of 
bank  regulators  who  may  decide  that  it 
is  something  they  want  them  to  do  in 
order  to  Improve  their  profitability? 

All  I  am  saying  is  this.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  the  SEC  ha£  jurisdiction  if  the 
SEC  finds  that  something  is  a  security 
and  is  trading  as  a  security.  It  does  not 
matter  what  banks  call  it.  The  SEC  has 
the  ability  to  regulate  securities  and 
the  marketing  of  securities.  The  fact  a 
bank  sajrs  it  is  a  deposit  does  not 
change  the  reality  of  it. 

What  this  amendment  would  do,  how- 
ever, for  banks.  Federal  and  State 
branches,  for  credit  unions,  for  foreign 
banks,  it  would  say:  If  that  institution 
says  it  is  a  loan,  it  does  not  matter 
what  market  it  trades  in.  it  does  not 
matter  what  its  characteristics  are,  it 
is  a  loan. 

Now  that  I  have  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  conclusion  I 
have  reached  is  that  he  basically 
means  to  say  here,  if  a  bank  says  some- 
thing is  a  loan,  nobody  else  beside  the 
bank  regulator  can  look  behind  that 
claim. 

That  is  far  afield  fi-om  what  most 
people  believe  that  this  amendment  is 
doing.  Most  people  believe  this  letter 
that  was  sent  out.  which  said  the  exist- 
ing bill  expanded  CFTC  power  banks 
and  bank  deposits.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  not  about  that. 

This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
deny  a  Federal  agency  that  is  given  the 
responsibility  for  regulating  futures 
products  and  the  futures  industry  the 
ability  to  do  that  job  if  the  marketer  of 
an  institiment  or  the  creator  of  it  is  a 
bank.  I  submit  that  is  fundamentally 
different  £i"om  how  the  amendment  has 
been  advertised. 

If  it  were  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  this  bill  and  say 
that  nothing  in  this  bill  will  expand 
the  power  of  the  CFTC  over  deposits 
and  loans,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  we 
would  want  to  oppose  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  laugh 
this  idea  off.  I  think  there  is  a  genuine 
problem  here,  and  it  is  one  we  ought  to 
understand. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basic  Bond-Wirth  amendment,  if  I 
speak  this  evening  I  will  speak  only  for 
a  very  few  minutes.  I  know  all  our  col- 
leagues who  are  unable  to  be  on  the 
floor  are  probably  in  their  offices  fol- 
lowing the  debate  going  on  about  fu- 
tures, security  instruments,  IP's,  and 
swaps. 

But  let  me  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues—Do they  have  any  particular 
idea  of  how  much  longer  the  debate 
might  go  on? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
goUag  to  convince  the  Senator  firom 
Missouri  and,  if  I  have  lost  the  atten- 
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President 
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questioi  i 
had  inqiiries 
ators  tl rough 
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the    distinguished    chairman, 
im  wasting  his  time  and  mine, 
not  have  any  further  debate. 
Quite  the  contrary. 
(}RAMM.    I    am    through.    Mr. 


ipAHY.  The  reason  I  asked  the 

.  Mr.  President,  is  that  I  have 

on  the  matter  from  Sen- 

our  Cloakroom.  I  suspect 

Cloakroom  has  had  similar 


ones. 

I  will 
speak 
with 
ment 
greater 
and 
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powers 
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tions 
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seconds 


ho? 
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nention  I  am  probably  going  to 

t  tnight  for  just  a  minute  or  two 

rei  ards  to  the  Bond-Wirth  amend- 

tt>   title   m.   I   spoke  at  much 

length  about  it  earlier  today 

yesterday.  So  that  is  why  I  will 

/ery  brief. 

iiy  good  friend  from  Missouri.  I 

just  heard  the  response   of  my 

fri  jnd  from  Texas.  I  might  ask  if 

Seitator  from  Missouri   has  some 

much  longer  we  will  go  on. 

pass  the  word  on. 

B*)ND.  Mr.  President,  my  dlstin- 

coUeague  fi-om  Vermont  and  I 

Jack  all  the  time  on  the  bank 

I  imendment  and  we  thought  we 

finished  with  that.  I  was  prepared 

back  the  time  and  shut  down 

broader    Wirth-Bond    amend- 

kas  attempting  to  answer  ques- 

fr^m  my  colleague  from  Texas.  I 

dinner  engagement  and  my 

to  be  gone.  I  have  about  30 

to  cite  to  my  friend  from  Texas 

something  that  has  just  been  called  to 
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im  more  than  happy  to  see  this 
discussion  come  to  a  close. 
Mr.  President,  I  men- 
efcrlier  today  about  how  cooper- 
friend   from   Missouri   is.   I 
;  very  seriously.  In  the  years 
mown  him,  since  the  Senate 
from  his  joining  the  member- 
I  thought  it  would  be  noth- 
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ray 
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wl  y 

bink 


Fedi  iral 


cei  tain 


will    yield    inmiediately,    of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
point  out  that  one  of  the  rea- 
the    Federal    Reserve    and 
regulators  are  anxious  to 
exemption  is  the  fact  that  in 
Register  for  December  11, 
Commission  proposed  to  es- 
exemption  fi-om  compliance 
CFTC  regulations  for  a 
hybrid  institutions  that  are 
predomi|iantly  debt  obligations,  bank 
or  other  transactions, 
proposal,  it  goes  on  to  say 
for  such  an  exemption 
established  through  a  filing 
affording    the    Conmiission 
the  proposed  offering,  requir- 
Issuer  or  offerer's  consent  to 
special  calls,  and  mandating 
to  participants  in  the  ex- 
transaction,    that    the    trans- 
ill  not  be  regulated  by  the 


lo 


I  further  {understand  that  the  current 
CFTC  has  io  interest  or  intent  In  pur- 
suing that.  But  the  fact  that  the  CFTC, 
on  Decembsr  11.  1987.  proposed  a  rule 
which  woul  1  require  a  bank  to  come  in 
and  get  an  exemption  fi-om  the  CFTC 
before  offing  a  bank  deposit  has 
caused  the  concern,  and  it  was  for  that 
purpose  thait  we  offered  the  amendment 
to  make  sore  that  they  could  not  do 
that.  I 

I  believe  It  was  gross  overreaching.  I 
want  to  mike  sure  it  does  not  happen 
again. 

I  thank  t;  le  Chair.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished col  eague  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAF  [Y.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  other  Sjnator  who  wishes  to  speak 
on  this  matter.  While  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  on  the  floor,  I  want  to 
speak  brief]  y  to  his  amendment.  I  want 
to  alert  hln  to  that. 

I  emphas  ze  that  the  amendment  is 
different  fiom  the  five-Senator  com- 
promise of  ast  year,  which  I  happened 
to  join  ir.  The  five-Senator  com- 
promise us5d  the  so-called  jump-ball 
theory.  Cen  ain  hybrids,  like  index  par- 
ticipations, which  are  as  much  futures 
as  they  ard  securities,  could  trade  ei- 
ther as  futures  or  securities. 

The  hard  I  part  of  working  out  that 
compromisa  was  separating  the  tradi- 
tional, plain  vanilla  futures — an  ex- 
pression that  our  late  and  admired  col- 
league. Seiate  Heinz,  had  coined— 
which  remapned  exclusively  under  the 
CFTC,  fromj  new  hybrid  securities.  We 
wanted  eacH  side  to  keep  the  products 
it  had  developed  and  nurtured.  New 
ones  would  be  up  for  grrabs. 

The  approach  made  for  good  regula- 
tion. The  CFTC  has  specialized  rules 
for  futures  trading  to  protect  cus- 
tomers, pric  es.  and  markets.  These  are 
equivalent  ;o  the  SEC's  very  special- 
ized rules  :n  the  securities  markets, 
rules  based  )n  years  of  practice  and  ex- 
perience with  the  markets  under  its  ju- 
risdiction 

We  drew  that  line.  Traditional  fu- 
tures, those  with  mutual  executory  ob- 
ligations, St  lyed  with  the  CFTC.  Tradi- 
tional secuilties  stayed  with  the  SEC, 
and  the  junip-ball  hybrids  went  either 
way. 

The  amendment  being  presented  to 
us  rejects  t^ls  approach.  It  allows  plain 
vanilla  futiires  based  on  securities- 
exact  copycats  of  those  traded  today  in 
Chicago  and  New  York — to  move  over 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  there  is  no 
road  going  ikck.  It  is  a  one-way  street. 
Plain  vanilli.  securities  cannot  move  to 
the  CFTC.  "Ihus,  the  basic  fairness  and 
the  balance  of  last  year's  compromise 
is  gone.         I 

At  least  86  existing  approved  con- 
tracts, over  half  of  the  futures  indus- 
try, would  iwitch  over.  That  is  not  a 
narrow  jum^ball  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  chart 
showing    th!    contracts    which    would 
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switch  over  under  even  the  most  nar- 
row reading:  of  that  proposal. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  chart 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Commodity    Futures    Contracts    Traded 

1986-90  Directly  Affected  by  Bond-Wirth 

Amendment* 

cmcAGo  board  of  trade 
GNMA  Mrtges.  CDR 
Cash  Settle  GNMA 
T-Bonds 

T-notes  (6'/i-10  yr) 
T-Notes  (5-year) 
T-Notes  {2-year) 
Jaiianese  Government  Bonds 
30-Day  Interest  Rate 
Corporate  Bond  Index 
Mortgage  Backed 
CBOE  250  Index 
TOPIX 

Institutional  Index 
Municipal  Bond  Index 
Major  Market  Index 
MMIMaxi 
NASDAQ-100 

CHICAOO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANOE 

T-Bllls  (90-day) 
Domestic  CD  (90-day) 
Nikkei  225 
S&P  500  Index 
S&P  100  Index 
S&POTC2a0 

COFFEE  SUGAR  AND  COCOA 

Int'l  Market  Index 
CPI-W 

COMMODmr  EXCHANGE 

Moody's  Index 

KANSAS  Cmr  BD.  OF  TRO. 

Value  Line  Index 
Mini  Value  Line 

MIDAMERICA  COMMODrTY  EXCHANGE 

T-Bonds 

T-BillB 

T-Notes 

NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 

Five  Year  Treasury  Note 
Two  Year  Treasury  Note 

NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 

NYSE  Composite  Index 
Russell  2000 
Russell  3000 
T-Bond  (30  Year) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
at  some  length  on  this  matter  when  it 
first  came  up  Tuesday.  I  spoke  again 
on  it  today.  I  suspect  that  perhaps 
there  are  Senators  now  who  find  that 
excitement  waning. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  shut  down  the  debate  on  the 
CFTC  authorization,  which  I  under- 
stand we  can  do  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Of  course,  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  would  then  control  the 
order  of  votes  tomorrow.  I  ask  as  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  Mr.  President, 
what  is  necessary  to  end  the  debate  on 
CFTC  tonight?  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
proi>onents  of  the  amendment  or  oppo- 


nents to  yield  back  any  time,  or  is  it 
just  necessary  for  debate  to  stop? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  to  yield  back.  It  can  simply 
cease. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  sounds 
like  a  pretty  sensible  thing  to  me.  I 
cease. 


APPOrNTME>fT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276d-276g,  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  fi-om 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl]  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  102d  Congress. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  fi:om  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  PRESID- 
ING OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


'Aastunes  all  fataree  or  securiUee  or  groap  of  seca- 
rltlea  are  covered.  Other  major  groups  of  fatores. 
inch  ••  those  of  correnclea  and  precloos  metals, 
may  also  be  Incladed  as  having  valae  based  on  "ele- 
ments or'  securities. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  40 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 


tion for  Fiscal  Year  1990.  This  report 
describes  research  supported  by  the 
Foundation  in  the  mathematical,  phys- 
ical, biological,  social,  behavioral,  and 
computer  sciences:  engineering;  and 
education  in  those  fields. 

Achievements  such  as  the  ones  de- 
scribed here  are  the  basis  for  much  of 
our  Nation's  strengrth— its  economic 
growth,  natlonsil  security,  and  the 
overall  well-being  of  our  people. 

As  we  move  into  the  19908,  the  Foun- 
dation will  continue  its  efforts  to  ex- 
pand our  Nation's  research  achieve- 
ments, our  productivity,  and  our  abil- 
ity to  remain  competitive  in  world 
markets  through  innovation  and  dis- 
coveries. 

I  commend  the  Foundation's  work  to 
you. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  April  17. 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:52  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  22.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  appreciation  of  Congress  to  all 
American-Indian  veterans  for  their  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

At  10:35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolutions,  each  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Week  of  April  21-27.  1991,  as  "NaUonal 
Oime  Victims'  Rights  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1991,  as  "National  Arbor  Day":  and 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22,  1991,  as  "E^rth  Day"  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  the  global  environment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  21,  1991.  and  the 
week  beginning  April  19.  1992.  each  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week;  and 

H.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  settlement  of  the  railroad  labor-man- 
agement disputes  between  certain  railroads 
represented  by  the  National  Carriers'  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  certain  of  their  employees. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-945.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
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notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Army  and  Agriculture  to  interchange  ju- 
risdiction of  lands  and  facilities  surrounding 
Lake  Isabella  and  Pine  Flat  Lake.  Califor- 
nia: to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The   following  executive   reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  trom  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Eklucatlonal  Research  and  Improvement,  for 
the  terms  indicated: 

Eunice  N.  Sato,  of  California,  for  a  term 
expiring  September  30, 1991: 

Dale  P.  Gold,  of  Virginia,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing September  30,  1992: 

Jack  Raymond  Reed,  of  Mississippi,  for  a 
term  expiring  September  30,  1993: 

Sandra  Mills,  of  Wisconsin,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  30, 1993;  and 

Pedro  Roig,  of  Florida,  for  a  term  expiring 
September  30, 1992. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Barry 
Ooldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation  for  the  terms  indi- 
cated: 

Timothy  W.  Tong,  of  Arizona,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  August  11,  1992: 

Donald  J.  Sutherland,  of  New  York,  for  a 
term  expiring  August  11, 1996:  and 

Hans  M.  Mark,  of  Texas,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  17,  1996. 

Peter  deCourcy  Hero,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 3,  1994. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bryan): 
S.  832.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  develop  and  expand  new  na- 
tional markets  for  recycled  paper  and  other 
commodities;  and  to  carry  out  a  program  re- 
quiring Federal  departments  to  procure  and 
use  recycled  paper  and  paper  products  in  car- 
rying out  their  functions:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FOWLER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
NuNN,   Mr.   Hollings,   Mr.  Graham, 
Mr.  SAS8E31,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Sanford,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  allow  for  State  match- 
ing payments  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  834.  A  bill   to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Governors  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 


ice, and  tor  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
MOYNIHAN: 
bill  to  amend  title  rv  of  the  So- 
^rity  Act  to  estobllsh  AFDC  mlnl- 
>ent  standards;  to  the  Committee 
:e. 

Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
|0UYE): 
S.  836.  JA  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Contervatlon  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Strateglo  Petroleum  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ot  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By 


Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


E  ^nfxjrth): 
S.  837.  K  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cod  I  of  1966  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge, I  ir  repayment,  of  student  loans  of 
students  who  agree  to  perform  services  in 
certain  i  rofesslons;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coats, 
1  r.   Kennedy,    Mr.    Pell,    and   Mr. 

A  3AMS): 

S.  838. 1 A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  i^grams  under  such  act,  and  for 
other  putposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Humiin  Resources. 


By 


S.  839. 

tion  Act 


D  (UJFORTH): 


Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
of  1958  to  ensure  that  airline  com- 


puter reiervatlon  systems  are  available  to 
users  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


By 
S.  840. 
nue   Cod 


At.  DURENBERGER: 
K  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
of  1986  to  provide  a  simplified 
method  Ibr  computing  the  deductions  allow- 
able to  h  >me  day  care  providers  for  the  busi- 
ness use  ^f  their  homes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
By 


or  charg  i 
Committ «    on 
Transportation 
By 


Mr.   CRAIG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


SrMMS): 

S.  841.  K  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  allow  an  additional  50- 
percent  deduction  for  the  costs  to  employers 
of  providing  family  leave  in  certain  cases  in- 
volving a|  birth,  an  adoption,  or  a  serious  ill- 
ness of  ai  child,  spouse,  or  dependent  of  the 
employe*  ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By  ilr.  BREAUX: 
S.  842.  ^  bill  to  amend  the  CHayton  Act  to 
prohibit  :ertain  activities  by  local  govern- 
ments thkt  operate  airports,  and  for  certain 
other  puijjoses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

ByMr.  BREAITX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kas- 
Ti  N,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
L  ITT,  and  Mr.  Biden): 
S.  843.  A  bill   to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  C(  de,  to  repeal  the  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  collect  a  fee 
for  recreational  vessels;   to  the 
Commerce,     Science,    and 


Mr.   DOMENI<n  (for  himself,   Mr. 
AbAMS,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
OiCHRAN,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  DeCon- 
01  HI,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Har- 
K)  N,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  844.  i  L  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  and 
clrculati(  n  of  SI  coins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Hr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  845.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  seek  an  agreement  fi^m  the  Arab 
countries  to  end  certain  passport  and  visa 
policies,  ^nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Foreign  Relations. 

By  lilr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Pryor)  (for 
h:  mself,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Rieole, 
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Mr.  DURENBEROER,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Rockefeller,  and 


Mr. 
Mr. 


BAUCts,  Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security]  Act  to  establish  Federal  stand- 
ards for  long-tterm  care  Insurance  policies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HatcJ): 

S.J.  Res.  12  4.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Visiting  Nurse  Associations 
Week"  for  19f2;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr^IMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  B  [DEN,  Mr.  BURDiCK,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  30NRAD,  Mr.  De<3oncini.  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Durenberoer,  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.    ICerhy,    Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr. 

MOYNtHAN,  Ms.  MnCULSKI,  Mr.  RiEOLE. 

Mr.  R  3TH,  and  Mr.  Brown): 

S.J.  Res.  12  b.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

October  1991  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 

Month";  to  t  le  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEWE»JTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  Al  ID  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Ml .  GORTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bryan): 
S.  832.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Cpmmerce  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand new  Rational  markets  for  recy- 
cled paper  4nd  other  commodities;  and 
to  carry  out  a  program  requiring  Fed- 
eral departdients  to  procure  and  use  re- 
cycled papel*  and  paper  products  in  car- 
rying out  tieir  functions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  G  ovemmental  Affairs. 

RECYCLI  D  PAPER  NATIONAL  MARKET 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  GORT  'ON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  de- 
crease land  nils,  increase  the  market 
for  recyclec,  goods,  and  further  to  en- 
courage thj  Federal  Government  to 
"practice  w  lat  it  preaches." 

Currently  recycling  is  costly  and  in- 
efficient, due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient 
markets  f(»r  recycled  commodities. 
Though  maiy  municipalities  have  im- 
plemented effective  recycling  pro- 
grams, a  viable  market  for  recycled 
paper  and  p  iper  products  remains  to  be 
created. 

The  Recy(!led  Paper  National  Market 
Enhanceme:  it  Act  of  1991  will  help  com- 
bat our  Nat  Ion's  serious  problems  with 
municipal  eolid  waste  disposal.  It  will 
increase  thu  available  markets  for  re- 
cycling anc  thus  decrease  recycling's 
costs.  It  w  11  increase  the  aimount  of 
municipal  solid  waste  recycled.  It  will 
require  tho  Federal  Government  to 
purchase  recycled  paper  and  encourage 
private  busijness  to  do  the  same. 

ly.  this  legislation  will  re- 
fecretary  of  Commerce  to: 
)rt  determining  how  recy- 
!an  be  better  utilized;  con- 
duct a  domestic  market  analysis  for  re- 
cycled papar;  and  establish  a  Federal 


Specific 
quire  the 
prepare  a  re 
cled  paper 


program     for     recycled 


procuremen)t 
paper. 

Each  yeai.  the  Federal  (]k)vemment 
purchases  a  a  estimated  734,000  tons  of 
paper  prodicts.  In  19fl8.  the  United 
States  procuced  179.6  million  tons  of 
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municipal  solid  waste;  of  this.  40  per- 
cent (or  71.8  million  tons),  was  paper 
and  paper  products. 

By  purchasing  recycled  paper,  the 
Federal  Government  will  enhance  the 
market  for  recycled  paper  and  paper 
products.  Federal  procurement  will  de- 
crease the  cost  of  recycling  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  municipal  solid 
waste  recycled.  I  hope  that  once  recy- 
cled paper  becomes  more  cost-effective, 
private  industry  will  join  the  Govern- 
ment's lead  in  purchasing  recycled 
paper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  full  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  832 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Recycled 
Paper  National  Market  Enhancement  Act  of 
1991". 

SEC.  S.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  un- 
dertake a  national  search  for  new  markets 
for  recycled  paper  and  other  commodities, 
and  advise  interested  States  and  other  enti- 
ties on  how  to  expand  existing:  markets  for 
recycled  matter; 

(2)  the  United  States  is  producing  too 
much  solid  waste; 

(3)  solid  waste  is  overflowing  municipal 
landfills,  and  that  this  overflow  causes  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  including  hazardous 
and  toxic  waste  sites,  polluted  land  and 
water,  and  the  need  for  additional  inciner- 
ators; 

(4)  sending  valuable  material  to  landfills 
instead  of  reusing  and  recycling  that  mate- 
rial is  a  waste  of  our  natural  resources; 

(5)  the  amount  of  land  currently  used  by 
landfills  could  be  used  in  other  more  produc- 
Wve  ways; 

(6)  the  handling  and  transporting  of  munic- 
ipal solid  waste  is  a  large  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer; 

(7)  recycling  is  a  proven  way  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  solid  waste  stream; 

(8)  though  many  municipalities  have  im- 
plemented effective  recycling  programs  one 
of  the  impediments  to  enhancing  successful 
recycling  programs  is  the  lack  of  markets 
for  recycled  goods,  and  lack  of  markets  in- 
creases the  costs  of  recycling,  and  decreases 
the  amount  of  solid  waste  recycled; 

(9)  according  to  the  Environmental  FYotec- 
tion  Agency,  paper  is  40  percent  of  the  total 
volume,  by  weight,  of  existing  landfills; 

(10)  the  Federal  Government  can  expand 
the  existing  markets  for  recycled  paper  and 
paper  products  which  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  municipal  solid  waste; 

(11)  the  Federal  Government  purchases 
over  700,000  tons  of  paper  each  year  at  a  cost 
exceeding  $600,000,000.  and  by  purchasing  re- 
cycled paper  and  paper  products,  the  Federal 
Government  will  enhance  the  market  for  re- 
cycled paper  and  paper  products;  and 

(12)  specific  targets  for  procurement  of  re- 
cycled paper  and  paper  products  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  necessary  and  will  in- 
crease recycling. 


SBC.  S.  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE. 

(a)  Recycled  Paper.— Prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  60-day  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a  study  for  the 
purpose  of— 

(1)  determining  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent  recycled  paper  can  be  better  uti- 
lized by  the  United  States,  and  the  several 
States.  Including  political  submissions  of 
such  States; 

(2)  determining  the  costs  likely  to  be  in- 
curred in  recycling  and  the  most  effective 
way  of  minimizing  such  costs;  and 

(3)  conducting  a  domestic  market  analysis 
of  recycled  paper. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  report  the  results  of  such  study  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  together 
with  his  views  and  recommendations,  in  the 
Federal  Regrlster. 

SEC.  4.  PROCUREMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  E8TABU8HMENT.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall,  by  regulation,  establish  a 
program  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  each 
Federal  department  to  purchase  and  use  a 
certain  percentage  of  recycled  paper  and 
paper  products  in  its  operations. 

(b)  Procurement.— Under  the  program  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  require  each  Fed- 
eral department  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  recycled  paper 
and  paper  products  are  purchased  under  each 
contract,  including  subcontracts,  for  the  pro- 
curement of  10.000  pounds  or  more  of  paper 
or  paper  products. 

(c)  Exceptions.— (1)  Under  such  program, 
any  decision  not  to  use  recycled  paper  and 
paper  products  shall  be  based  on  a  deter- 
mination that  such  items  are — 

(A)  are  not  reasonably  available  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time; 

(B)  fail  to  meet  the  performance  standards 
set  forth  in  the  applicable  8i>ecifications  or 
fail  to  meet  the  reasonable  performance 
standards  of  the  procuring  agencies:  or 

(C)  available  only  at  an  unreasonable 
price. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  unrea- 
sonable price  is  one  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  10  percent  the  price  of  nonrecycled 
paper  or  paper  products. 

(d)  Levels.- The  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  establish  procure- 
ment levels  for  Federal  departments  for  the 
acquisition  of  recycled  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  33  percent 
of  all  paiier  and  paper  products  procured  dur- 
ing those  fiscal  years  shall  be  recycled  paper 
and  paper  products. 

(2)  For  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996,  42  percent 
of  all  paper  and  paper  products  procured  dur- 
ing those  fiscal  years  shall  be  recycled  paper 
and  paper  products. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1997.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  SO  percent  of  all  paper  and  paper 
products  procured  during  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  recyclPd  paper  and  paper  products. 

SEC.    6.    PUBUCATION;    EFTECnVE    DATE;    EN- 
FORCEMENT. 

(a)  Publication.— Within  90  days  following 
the  establishment  of  the  program  required 
by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  a  copy  of  such  program  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  shall  submit  a  copy  there- 
of to  Congress. 

(b)  Effective  Date. — Such  program  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period  following  the  date  of  its  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  Enforcement.— It  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  en- 


force the  recycled  paper  and  paper  jnroducts 
procurement  program  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

SEC.  a  DEFDHmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "paper  and  paper  products"  includes 
nonpermanent  printing  and  writing  paper, 
corrugated  boxes,  napkins,  tissue  paper,  and 
such  other  paper  and  paper  products  as  may 
be  considered  necessary  or  appropriate  to  be 
included  in  such  term  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(2)  The  term  "recycled  paper  and  paper 
products"  means  paper  and  paper  products 
that  contain  no  less  than  20%  postrconsumer 
materials,  as  defined  by  the  E.P.A. 

(3)  "Federal  department"  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  other  instnmientality 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 


By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NUNN,  Mr.  HOLX.INGS,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.    (30RE,    Mr.    Sanford,    and 
Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  for 
State  matching  jMiyments  through  vol- 
untary contributions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

STATE  MATCHINO  PAYMENTS  THROUGH 
VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  before  you  to  introduce  imiwrtant 
legislation  to  assist  State  Medicaid 
budgets  with  the  financial  burden  of  re- 
cent federally  mandated  expansions 
and  address  the  hardship  which  dis- 
proportionate share  hospitals  currently 
face  in  providing  indigent  care.  This 
bill  will  allow  States  to  use  voluntary 
contributions  ftom  hospitals  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  State  Medicaid  match. 

During  these  tough  budget  times — 
when  health  care  costs  are  skyrocket- 
ing and  the  Federal  Government  keeps 
setting  new  mandates  for  the  Medicaid 
Program— we  must  allow  the  States  to 
use  creative  methods  of  flnancing  their 
Medicaid  match.  I  would  much  rather 
see  a  system  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions f^om  hospitals  than  the  tax  in- 
creases that  might  otherwise  be  needed 
to  fund  essential  health-care  services 
for  indigent  patients. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  has  at- 
tempted to  limit  how  the  States  are 
able  to  finance  their  individual  Medic- 
aid programs.  Congress  has  examined 
this  issue  for  several  years,  but  refused 
to  take  definitive  action.  This  is  the 
year  to  send  a  message  to  the  States 
that  the  Federal  CJovemment  is  willing 
to  work  together  with  them  to  improve 
access  to  proper  health  care  for  our  in- 
digent citizens. 

Under  this  legislation,  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  State  Medicaid 
match  may  come  from  voluntary  dona- 
tions. Also,  individual  hospital  dona- 
tions may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
participating  hospital's  gross  revenues. 
These  cape,  along  with  current  law, 
will  ensure  that  there  is  no  abuse  by 
the  States  or  individual  hospitals. 
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In  my  borne  State  of  Georgia,  the 
State  legislature  has  implemented  an 
Indigent  Care  Trust  Fund  to  finan- 
cially assist  numerous  disproportion- 
ate share  hospitals.  This  program  re- 
ceives donations  from  contributing 
hospitals  and  utilizes  the  funds  gen- 
erated to  help  pay  for  Indigent  care 
throughout  the  State.  Fifty-seven  hos- 
pitals are  currently  participating  in 
this  program,  which  provides  valuable 
assistance  to  the  poor,  including  much 
needed  perinatal  case  management  and 
postpartum  home  visits  for  women  auid 
children.  Due  to  forthcoming  regula- 
tions by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, there  is  a  growing  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Indigent  Care  Trust 
Fund's  future.  Thiis,  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Medical  Assistance  has 
been  unable  to  proceed  with  plans  to 
expand  Medicaid  coverage  for  pregnant 
women  and  children  from  133  percent  of 
the  poverty  level  to  150  percent  or 
higher. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  needs  to 
act  now  and  put  this  issue  to  rest  by  al- 
lowing the  States  to  use  proven  meth- 
ods of  expanding  Medicaid  benefits  to 
Indigent  citizens.  If  we  sit  back  and 
wait,  the  administration  may,  indeed, 
move  to  take  this  important  financing 
tool  away  from  State  governments. 

Mr.  President  I  urge  all  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  me, 
Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Graham 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Sanford,  and  Mr.  Pryor 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  amendment  to 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  833 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

MATCHING   PAYMENTS 
VOLUNTARY  CONTIUBU- 


SBCnON 


1.  STATS 
THROUGH 
TKMffi. 

(a)  Voluntary  Contributions.— Section 
1S02  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13e6a),  as  amended  by  section  4755(a)  of  the 
Onmibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(sXlHA)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  <B)  and 
(C),  financial  participation  described  in  sub- 
section (aK2)  may  Include  the  application  of 
private  funds  donated  by  hospitals  to,  and 
subject  to  the  unrestricted  control  of,  the 
SUte. 

"(B)  Financial  participation  may  not  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  donations  to  the  extent  their  aggre- 
gate amount  exceeds  In  any  Federal  fiscal 
year  10  percent  of  the  non-Federal  portion  of 
expenditures  under  the  plan  in  the  year,  or 

"(11)  donations  made  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  or 
with  respect  to.  any  particular  hospital,  to 
the  extent  that  their  aggregate  amount  in  an 
annual  cost  reporting  period  exceeds  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  hospital 
(not  taking  into  account  any  Federal  reve- 


nues unc^Br  this  title  or  under  title  V  or  title 

xvm). 

"(C)  Fbr  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
fact  thai  a  hospital  may  receive  some  bene- 
flt  from  a.  transfer  of  funds  to  a  State  shall 
not  prev  snt  the  transfer  from  being  treated 
as  the  d(  nation  of  funds,  unless  the  amount 
of  benefi ;  to  the  hospital  Is  directly  related, 
in  timinr  and  amount,  to  the  timing  and 
amount  ( if  the  transfer.' 

(b)  EiFEcnvE  Dates. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  funds 
donated  i  tn  or  after  January  1, 1992.< 


Bj  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  834  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed Statis  Code,  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  Governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POSTAL  SERVICE  GOVERNORS  COMPENSATION 
ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  SrEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  in  .reducing  a  long-needed  change 
In  the  P  ostal  Reorganization  Act  relat- 
ing to  ;he  pay  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  In 
additioi ,  the  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  inhance  their  ability  to  carry 
out  the!  r  sworn  duties. 

The  a  inual  salary  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Govi  imors  was  set  in  1970  at  S10,000. 
My  bill  will  increase  the  annual  sala- 
ries to  $30,000,  to  recover  the  reduction 
in  compensation  caused  by  253  percent 
inflation  since  the  date  of  enactment. 
This  indrease  would  be  in  line  with  the 
increased  compensation  granted  to  fel- 
low postal  workers  who  have  seen  a 
286-i)erc0nt  increase  in  their  wages 
since  1910. 

As  redognized  from  the  beginning  by 
the  Kapcel  Conmiission.  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  postal  reorganization  in 
1968,  th^  essential  element  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Postal  Service  is  a  govern- 
ing Boai'd  with  full  authority  for  postal 
manageinent.  The  immense  size  of  the 
Postal  Service,  together  with  its  $40 
billion  budget,  its  geographic  scope, 
and  its  pervasive  impact  on  every 
househo  Id,  business,  and  community, 
requires  oversight  by  persons  of  abil- 
ity, ene:  gy,  and  experience.  It  is  incon- 
sistent vith  this  requirement  that  the 
salary  laid  to  those  essential  individ- 
uals sin  ;e  the  enactment  of  the  Postal 
Reorgaz  ization  Act,  should  be  reduced, 
through  Inflation,  by  approximately 
two-thii  ds  of  its  original  value.  More- 
over, th  s  reduction  of  the  value  of  the 
compeniation  is  contrary  to  trends  in 
the  priM  a-te  sector,  where  the  fees  paid 
to  outs:  de  directors  of  large  corpora- 
tions ar  s  rising.  Companies  in  the  pri- 
vate se<  tor  have  come  to  depend  upon 
the  dili(  ent,  objective  judgment  of  out- 
side dir  tctors  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
the  dedsions  of  operating  manage- 
ment, a  id  they  are  increasingly  willing 
to  pay  substantial  amounts  to  obtain 
the  time  and  energy  of  qualified  direc- 
tors. Similar  considerations  apply  no 
less  in  ft  vast  public  enterprise  such  as 
the    Poital    Service,    an    enterprise    I 


might 


Ldd   would   be.   in   effect,    the 


eighth  1  argest  private  company  in  the 
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United  Stal  es.  if  it  were  a  private  com- 
pany. To  ensure  that  service  as  a  Gov- 
ernor of  th4  Postal  Service  remains  at- 
tractive to  persons  of  talent  and  stat- 
ure, the  saary  paid  to  the  Grovemors 
should  be  adjusted  to  restore  some  of 
the  value  lost  through  inflation. 

It  has  alto  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent oveij  the  past  20  years  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, as  a  gr^up  and  as  individuals,  from 
time  to  tiiie  need  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  others  to  help  them  perform 
their  duties  effectively.  Such  assist- 
ance may  take  the  form  of  clerical  help 
to  deal  with  a  surge  of  correspondence 
occasioned  by  a  major  postal  rate  pro- 
ceeding, or  the  need  to  utilize  expert 
advice  to  aid  in  the  evaluation  of  a 
major  policy  initiative  or  capital  ex- 
penditure fp-cing  the  Board.  Although 
it  is  implicit  in  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  tliat  the  Board  of  Governors 
may  emplcjy  clerical  or  professional 
help,  consistent  with  their  overall  au- 
thority to  flfrect  the  exercise  of  these 
responsibilities,  it  is  appropriate  to 
codify  that]  explicit  recognition  of  au- 
thority. But  more  important,  it  is  in- 
herent upon  the  whole  concept  of  the 
Board  of  G<|vemor8  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  management  and  that  they 
have  the  d^ity  to  ensure,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  that  the  actions 
requested  by  management  are  in  the 
proper  interest  of  all  ratepayers  and 
postal  customers.  They  cannot  do  that 
job  adequaljely  if  their  only  source,  or 
their  primahr  source,  is  postal  manage- 
ment. The  aurrent  Board  has  a  capable 
secretary  who  does  all  that  can  be 
done.  But  cine  person  cannot  do  it  all. 
This  legislation  simply  gives  the  mem- 
bers, with  khe  approval  of  the  Board, 
the  ability  to  hire  limited  supple- 
mental staff  either  in  Washington,  or 
in  their  ojwn  communities,  to  help 
them  carry  put  their  duties. 

I  do  not  rierceive  a  huge  bureaucracy 
being  created.  I  do  not  perceive  even  a 
very  large  *^ff,  but  we  must  authorize 
some  staff.  I  We  cannot  hold  the  Board 
of  Governors  accountable  for  action 
and  deny  ffliem  the  ability  to  freely 
probe,  question,  and  assure  themselves 
that  the  coarse  the  postal  management 
wishes  to  take  is  the  proper  course. 
Those  hire(j  will  be  retained  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  basic  poli- 
cies and  r^trictions  which  govern  all 
U.S.  Postal  Service  employees.  These 
statutory  policies  include  a  5-year  time 
limit,  right  of  removal  applicable  to 
executive  employee  contracts,  prohibi- 
tion of  political  job  recommendations, 
and  general]  applicable  principles  of  pay 
applicabilltjr,  executive  salary  limita- 
tions, and  employment  opportunities 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 
In  addition,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
Board  and  )ts  members  should  not  es- 
tablish a  separate  bureaucracy,  indi- 
viduals emjiloyed,  or  contracted  to  as- 
sist the  Bot  rd  or  its  members,  will  not 
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be  considered  members  of  the  postal 
career  service.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  the  complete  text  of  the 
bill. 

Incidentally  the  total  amount  of 
money  involved  in  this  is  very  small 
and  because  of  the  circumstances  it 
will  not  come  out  of  the  taxi)ayers' 
funds,  it  will  come  out  of  the  rate- 
payers' funds.  But  those  ratepayers  de- 
serve better  service  ftom  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  I  believe  they  will  get 
that  service  if  the  compensation  is  in 
line  with  modem  conditions;  condi- 
tions now  as  compared  to  1970,  and 
they  have  the  staff  preparation  that 
enables  them  to  do  their  job  in  a  short- 
er period  of  time  when  they  are  in  ses- 
sion. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  834 
Be  t(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  gHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal  Serv- 
ice Governors  Compensation  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  INCREASED  SALARY  FOR  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE GOVERNORS. 

Section  202(a)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "JIO.OOO"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "J30.000". 

SEC  S.  STAFF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  BOARD  OF  GOV- 
ERNORS. 

(a)  In  GENEaiAL.— Section  205(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  "The  Board  is  author- 
ized, by  contract  or  other  employment  sub- 
ject to  the  policies  and  restrictions  of  sec- 
tions 1001(c),  1002,  and  1003  of  this  title,  to 
obtain  such  staff  to  assist  the  Board  or  its 
members  as  the  Board  shall  determine  by 
resolution  to  be  appropriate.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment. — Section 
1001(b)  of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  1001(c)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "205(a),  and  1001(c)". 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1, 1991. 

Sectional  Analysis 

SEC.  1.  short  tttle 

The  Postal  Service  Governors  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991. 

SEC.  2.  INCREASED  SALARY  FOR  POSTAL  SERVICE 
GOVERNORS 

This  section  amends  39  U.S.C.  202(a)  to  in- 
crease the  yearly  salary  of  the  Governors  of 
the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service  fi-om  $10,000 
to  130,000. 

SEC.  3.  STAFF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  BOARD  OF 
GOVERNORS 

Subsection  (a)  amends  39  U.S.C.  205(a)  to 
make  explicit  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Postal  Service,  by  employ- 
ment contracts  or  other  arrangements,  to 
obtain  support  staff  for  the  Board  as  a  whole, 
or  its  Individual  members.  (Any  such  con- 
tracts or  arrangements  must  be  approved  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Governors.)  All 
such  employment  arrangements,  moreover, 
will  be  subject  to  certain  policies  and  re- 
strictions which  govern  employment  within 
the  Postal  Service.  Including  the  five-year 
time  limit  and  right  of  removal  applicable  to 


executive  employment  contracts  (39  U.S.C. 
1001(c)).  the  prohibition  of  political  rec- 
ommendations (39  U.S.C.  1002),  and  the  poli- 
cies of  pay  comparability,  executive  salary 
limitation,  and  opportunity  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  (39  U.S.C.  1003). 

Subsection  (b)  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  39  U.S.C.  1001(b)  to  provide  that  indi- 
viduals employed  under  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  to  provide  staff  assistance  to 
the  Board  or  individual  Board  members  will 
not  be  members  of  the  postal  career  service. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  AFDC 
minimum  payment  standards;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MINIMUM  BENEFrr  FOR  FAMILIES  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would  re- 
quire that  AFDC  payments,  when  com- 
bined with  food  stamp  benefits,  equal 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  minimum 
monthly  AFDC-food  stamp  benefit  for 
a  family  of  three  would  be  S464. 

Children  now  make  up  the  largest 
proportion  of  poor  persons  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Some  12.6  million,  39.9  per- 
cent of  the  poor.  This  development  is 
linked  to  recent  changes  in  the  Amer- 
ican family.  Today,  nearly  one-quarter 
of  all  families  are  headed  by  a  single 
mother.  That's  up  ftom  19.4  percent  in 
1980,  11.5  percent  in  1970. 

Single  parent  families  now  represent 
two-thirds  of  all  poor  families.  And 
they  seem  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
standard  economic  prescriptions.  The 
annual  poverty  status  report  recently 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  sug- 
gests that  the  economic  growth  and 
high  employment  levels  of  the  last  dec- 
ade made  no  impact  on  this  group. 

In  1988,  we  enacted  legislation,  the 
Family  Support  Act,  to  address  child 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency.  This 
proposal  introduced  a  wholly  new  con- 
cept to  welfare,  a  social  compact.  Soci- 
ety owed  single  mothers  support  while 
they  acquired  the  means  of  self-suffi- 
ciency; mothers  owed  society  the  efl"ort 
to  achieve  this  goal.  Absent  fathers 
owed  child  support  to  both.  But  the  so- 
cial calamity  that  is  welfare  depend- 
ency will  not  be  reversed  overnight. 
What  took  near  a  generation  to  create 
will  take  near  a  generation  to  remedy. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  12.6  million  chil- 
dren who  live  in  pauperdom;  who  at  the 
very  least  must  be  provided  with  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  does  not  set 
benefit  levels.  States  do.  And  some 
States  set  their's  quite  low — Alabama: 
$118  a  month  for  a  family  of  three;  Mis- 
sissippi: SiaO;  Tennessee:  S184:  Texas: 
$184;  and  Louisiana:  $190.  By  contrast, 
the  State  of  Alaska  pays  $846.  This  is 
over  seven  times  as  much  as  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  a  range  that  greatly 
exceeds  geographical  differences  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Since  the  1970'8,  Social  Security  ben- 
efits have  been  indexed  to  infiation.  As 


a  result,  poverty  among  the  elderly  has 
been  nearly  eliminated — surely  one  of 
our  most  significant  achievements.  In- 
deed, by  1989  the  proportion  of  the  el- 
derly who  were  poor  had  dropped  to  11.4 
percent,  down  fi-om  35.2  percent  in  1956. 
Similarly,  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come, a  national  program  of  Income  as- 
sistance for  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled, also  provides  federally  set  bene- 
fits which  are  indexed  to  infiation.  By 
contrast,  the  value  of  AFDC  benefits 
has  steadily  dropped  over  the  past  two 
decades.  From  1970  to  1989,  the  median 
maximum  benefit  for  a  family  of  three 
declined  in  real  terms  by  37  percent.  In 
Texas  the  decline  was  60  percent. 

The  welfare  benefits  required  under 
this  bill  are  extremely  modest— some 
$217  a  month  in  AFDC  pajrments  for  a 
family  of  three.  If  we  took  the  mini- 
mum benefit  for  a  family  of  three  in- 
cluded in  President  Nixon's  family  as- 
sistance plan  and  passed  by  the  House 
back  in  1970,  and  infiated  it  forward  to 
today,  we  would  have  a  payment  of 
$364— over  two-thirds  more  than  that 
required  by  this  proposal.  Many  people 
would  argue  that  a  much  higher  mini- 
mum payment  is  justified,  and  I  might 
well  agree.  But  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal, I  would  advance  three  i>oints. 
One,  the  minimum  benefit  will  Increase 
over  time.  As  the  poverty  level  goes  up 
with  inflation,  the  minimum  benefit 
will  increase  also.  Two,  in  the  States 
that  are  affected,  this  bill  would  in- 
crease income  going  to  some  of  our 
neediest  families.  And  three,  the  cost  is 
bearable — $250  million  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  time  we  took  this  badly  needed 
step  to  ensure  that  the  poorest  chil- 
dren in  the  Nation  receive  at  least  the 
barest  level  of  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE.  I 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minimum 
Benefit  for  Familes  Act  of  1991." 

SECTION  1  AFDC  mNDfUM   PAYMENT  STAND- 
ARDS. 

(a)  STATE  Plan  Requirement.— (l)  Section 
402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
602(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (44); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (45)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (45)  and 
before  the  matter  following  such  paragraph 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(46)  provide  for  payment  standards  under 
the  plan  that  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 411.". 

(2)  Part  A  of  titie  IV  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  410  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
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"MINIMUM  PAYMENT  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  411.  (aXD  In  order  to  be  approved 
under  section  402,  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  a 
State  plan  shall  provide  that  the  payment 
standard  in  effect  under  the  plan  for  a  family 
of  a  given  slse  is  such  that  the  amount  of  aid 
payable  under  the  plan  to  a  family  of  such 
size  with  no  Income  other  than  income  under 
this  part  (and  reducing  such  income  only  by 
the  applicable  standard  deduction  as  specific 
In  section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
19T7).  when  added  to  the  value  of  any  food 
stamp  allotment  to  which  such  family  or  the 
household  of  such  family  is  entitled,  equals 
or  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  SO  percent  of 
the  income  official  poverty  line  established 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with 
section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1961)  applicable  to  a  fam- 
ily of  the  size  involved. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  the  total  value  of  any  food  stamp  al- 
lotment in  the  case  of  any  family  shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  total  value  of  the  allot- 
ment which  such  family  would  receive  if  it 
were  considered  a  household  with  no  income 
(except  under  this  part)  for  purposes  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (whether  it  is  actu- 
ally living  along  or  with  one  or  more  other 
persons  or  families);  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  family  which  includes 
one  or  more  dependent  children  but  in  which 
there  is  no  adult  whose  needs  are  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  amount  of  aid 
payable  (unless  the  application  of  this  clause 
would  result  in  a  larger  amount  of  aid  for 
such  family  than  the  amount  of  aid  which 
would  be  paid  to  a  family  of  the  same  size 
and  income  which  includes  one  or  more  such 
adults),  the  payment  standard  established  by 
the  State  shall  be  such  that  the  standard 
(without  taking  into  account  the  value  of 
any  food  stamp  allotment)  will  equal  an 
amount  that  Is  not  less  than  SO  percent  of 
the  difference  between  the  Income  official 
poverty  line  described  in  paragraph  (1)  appli- 
cable to  a  family  with  3  members  and  the  in- 
come official  poverty  line  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  ..pprcabl"  to  a  family  with  3  mem- 
bers and  the  income  official  poverty  line  ap- 
plicable to  <i  family  with  a  number  of  mem- 
bers equal  to  3  plus  the  number  of  such  de- 
pendent children.". 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— (l)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1, 1982. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  under  section 
402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  deter- 
mines requires  State  legislation  (other  than 
legislation  authorizing  or  appropriating 
(Unds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional requirements  imposed  by  the  amend- 
ments m&de  by  this  section,  the  State  plan 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  such  title  solely  on 
the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet  these  addi- 
tional requirements  before  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the 
close  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  State 
legislature  that  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  the 
previous  sentence.  In  the  case  of  a  State  that 
has  a  2-year  legislative  session,  each  year  of 
such  session  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate 
regular  session  of  the  State  legislature. 


By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUYE): 
S.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  the  pe- 


troleum! reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy an4  Natural  Resources. 

aEGIONAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legrlslation  to  establish 
an  emergency  petroleum  reserve  in  Ha- 
waii. I  [offer  this  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self &nA  Senator  Inouye. 

The  fslands  of  Hawaii  are  rich  in 
many  jthlngrs — especially  beauty — but 
poor  inj  fossil  fuels.  We  rely  on  oil  for  90 
percent  of  our  energy  needs.  All  of  it 
arrtvesl  by  ocean  tanker.  That  is  why 
an  emfrgency  oil  reserve  is  of  great 
concer*  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Comaared  to  the  mainland,  Hawaii 
faces  almuch  greater  risk  of  an  oil  sup- 
ply disruption.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvioui:  We  have  no  overland  access  to 
domesac  sources  of  crude.  While  the 
lower  4k  States  and  Alaska  have  access 
to  oil  transported  by  pipeline,  rail,  or 
highwair,  all  of  Hawaii's  crude  oil  and 
refined  products  arrive  by  ocean  tank- 
er.       J 

Our  iotal  reliance  on  tanker  deliv- 
eries i^akes  Hawaii  exceptionally  vul- 
nerable! to  a  cutoff  of  oil  supplies 
should  a  crisis  disrupt  imports.  A  se- 
vere dii  iruption  of  imports  would  cause 
our  oil  supplies  to  run  dry  and  Hawaii's 
econoii  y  would  grind  to  a  halt. 

In  a  crisis,  Hawaii's  only  means  of 
access  ;o  the  petroleum  reserve  would 
be  by  t  inker  delivery  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Studies  commissioned  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  have  determined  that  the  deliv- 
ery tine  for  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve cil  to  Hawaii  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  would  be  as  much  as  53  days. 
This  63  ceeds  the  State's  average  com- 
mercia.  working  inventory  by  23  days. 

That'  i  why  an  oil  supply  disruption 
is  Haw  lii's  greatest  nightmare.  When 
the  Mil  Idle  East  sneezes,  the  mainland 
may  ci  tch  a  cold,  but  Hawaii  comes 
down  V  ith  double  pneumonia.  That  is 
why  w«  need  an  emergency  petroleimi 
reserve 

Hawa  11  tax  dollars  help  fill  and  main- 
tain tie  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
But  Ha  vail  doesn't  benefit  from  the  en- 
ergy sscurity  the  reserve  provides. 
That's :  lot  fair.  And  it's  not  right. 

Hawaii  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
same  eiergy  security  that  the  rest  of 
the  Nal  ion  enjoys.  It's  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple equity.* 


Bit  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Danporth): 
S.  83'  .  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveni|B  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  dl^harge,  or  repayment,  or  stu- 
dent loans  of  students  who  agree  to 
perfornl  services  in  certain  professions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

treaJtment  of  certain  student  loans 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  that  will 
correct  an  inequity  in  the  taxation  of 
students  whose  education  loans  axe 
canceleid.  This  legislation  updates  sec- 
tion lOftf)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


UMI 


to  take  into  account  new  programs  for 
the  cancellation  of  student  loan  debts 
that  did  4ot^  exist  when  this  section 
was  enacte 

NormallV,  when  an  idividual's  debts 
are  disctu^ged  or  canceled,  the  individ- 
ual is  deerhed  to  have  received  taxable 
income  in  the  amount  of  the  discharge 
or  cancellation.  However,  section  108(f) 
currently  provides  that  when  a  debt  or 
loan  of  a  student  is  discharged  or  can- 
celed by  the  Federal  or  a  State  govern- 
ment, the  ^tudent  is  not  considered  to 
have  recewed  taxable  income  in  the 
amount  of  the  cancellation.  This  is 
similar  to  provisions  of  section  108(f) 
that  have  the  same  effect  when  it  is 
the  debt  ar  loan  of  a  farmer  is  dis- 
charged orjcanceled. 

The  problem  is  that  section  108(f) 
does  not  apply  to  the  many  new  pro- 
grams wh^re  private  universities  and 
colleges  are  the  ones  discharging  or 
canceling  the  student  loan  debts.  This 
means  tha^  in  these  cases  the  loan  dis- 
charge or  icancellation  generates  tax- 
able income  for  the  student  in  the 
amount  of]  the  discharged  or  canceled 
debt. 

It  is  notlfair  to  provide  different  tax 
treatment  for  the  discharge  or  can- 
cellation on  debts  when  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral Crovernment  or  a  State  govern- 
ment is  the  moving  party  than  when  it 
is  a  privade  university  or  college  that 
is  involved!  There  is  no  tax  policy  that 
would  justify  or  explain  this  different 
tax  treatmient  based  on  who  discharges 
or  cancels  the  debt  or  loan. 

Section  108(f)  only  applies  to  can- 
cellation (if  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ment student  loans  because  these  were 
the  only  loLn  cancellation  programs  in 
existence  In  the  mid-seventies  when 
this  sectlop  of  tLt  code  was  enacted. 
Section  lOwf)  was  enacted  to  deal  with 
Federal  aid  State  loan  cancellation 
programs  [that  sought  to  encourage 
doctors  to  I  serve  in  rural  areas.  Other 
grounds  for  cancellation  of  Federal  and 
State  student  loans  have  been  adopted 
since  then  I  and  they  all  fit  within  the 
language  of  section  108(f)  regarding  the 
discharge  Jof  indebtedness/taxable  in- 
come questiion. 

In  the  oast  few  years,  however,  a 
large  number  of  universities  and  col- 
leges have!  established  loan  cancella- 
tion progrkms  where  their  own  loans 
are  the  ones  being  canceled.  These 
newer  loanj  cancellation  programs  seek 
to  encourage  students  to  serve  as  low- 
paid  emplofirees  of  a  community  service 
organizati(|n  and  to  serve  as  public  in- 
terest of  ligal  services  lawyers.  These 
new  progrrams  are  not  covered  by  the 
existing  laiguage  of  section  108(0. 

The  growth  of  these  new  loan  can- 
cellation srograms  is  a  response  to: 
First,  the  Increase  in  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  university  and  college  loan 
programs;  Becond,  cutbacks  in  Federal 
loan  programs;  third,  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  t  tie  cost  of  higher  education; 
fourth,  th4  rapid  increase  in  student 
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loan  indebtedness;  and  fifth,  the  per- 
ception that  financial  considerations 
are  undermining  the  commitment  of 
the  next  generation  to  public  and  com- 
munity service. 

The  most  well  developed  private  loan 
cancellation  programs  so  far  are  for 
law  law  school  graduates  who  are  en- 
tering public  interest  law  or  legal  serv- 
ices work.  There  are  now  32  law  schools 
with  loan  cancellation  programs: 
American  University,  Boston  College, 
Brooklyn  Law  School,  Columbia,  Cor- 
nell, Duke  University,  EJmory  Univer- 
sity, Franklin  Pierce  Law  Center, 
Georgetown  University,  Hamline  Uni- 
versity, Harvard,  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law,  Loyola  Law  School  in  Los  An- 
geles. New  York  University,  North- 
eastern University,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Santa  Clara  University,  South- 
western University,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Suffolk  University,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Califomlar- 
Berkeley,  University  of  California^ 
Davis,  University  of  Chicago,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  University 
of  Southern  California,  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Yale  University. 

Other  loan  cancellation  programs 
have  been  established  by  the  bar  asso- 
ciations of  Arizona,  Arizona  Bar  Foun- 
dation; the  State  of  Maryland,  Mary- 
land State  Scholarship  Administration; 
the  bar  association  of  North  Carolina, 
North  Carolina  Legal  Education  Assist- 
ance Foimdation;  and  the  bar  associa- 
tion of  Tennessee,  Tennessee  Interest 
on  Lawyers'  Trust  Accounts.  There  are 
two  local  communities  that  have  estab- 
lished programs.  New  Haven,  CT,  Real 
Estate  Education  Fund,  and  Columbus, 
OH,  Columbus  Bar  Association.  The 
ABA  house  of  delegates  has  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  law  schools  to  get 
up  these  loan  cancellation  programs. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  lists  of 
other,  nonlaw  school  loan  cancellation 
programs.  The  Maryland  program  cov- 
ers doctors,  nurses,  and  social  workers. 
There  is  a  loan  cancellation  program  at 
Stanford's  Engineering  School  for 
grads  going  into  teaching.  Consider- 
ation has  been  griven  to  establishing 
such  programs  at  the  Kennedy  School 
of  Government,  the  Harvard  and  Stan- 
ford Business  Schools,  and  the  Yale 
School  of  Public  Management. 

Loan  cancellation  is  a  new  idea  that 
is  spreading  beyond  the  law  schools. 
And  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  encourage  the  spread  of 
this  loan  cancellation  for  public  serv- 
ice idea.  Much  of  the  experience  so  far 
is  with  law  school  graduates,  but  the 
same  idea  could  well  be  extended  to 
graduates  of  medical  schools,  schools 
of  social  work,  schools  of  architecture, 
or  to  undergraduates. 

At  present  the  total  amount  of  uni- 
versity/college sponsored  student  loans 
is  dwarfed  by  the  Federal  and  State 
loan  programs.  And,  the  Federal  and 
State  loan  cancellation  programs  also 


dwarf  the  loan  cancellation  programs 
that  have  been  established  by  these 
schools.  At  present  only  a  fairly 
wealthy  university  or  college  can  af- 
ford to  set  up  its  own  loan  program. 
And,  even  fewer  universities  or  colleges 
can  afford  to  set  up  a  loan  cancellation 
program.  But,  these  are  both  trends 
that  this  legislation  will  encourage. 

The  National  Association  for  Public 
Interest  Law  [NAPIL]  has  compiled 
statistics  that  find  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  loans  canceled  in  1989 
for  law  students  was  $1.1  million  and 
that  361  law  school  graduates  had  loans 
partially  cancelled.  Harvard  University 
Law  School  was  the  largest  participant 
with  S537.000  in  loans  canceled  for  129 
graduates.  Second  was  Colvimbia  Law 
School  with  $206,700  in  loans  canceled 
for  41  graduates.  A  new  survey  is  being 
conducted  by  NAPIL  regarding  the  Na- 
tion's legal  services,  legal  aid.  and  pub- 
lic defenders  programs  and  it  should  be 
ready  in  a  few  months. 

These  loan  cancellation  programs  at 
law  schools  respond  to  two  realities  in 
the  marketplace.  First,  the  tuition  in- 
crease at  law  schools  has  increased 
much  faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 
The  median  tuition  increase  at  public 
law  schools  for  in-State  students  has 
been  181  percent  between  1985  and  1986. 
at  public  law  schools  for  out-of-State 
students  has  been  205.1  percent,  and  at 
private  law  schools  has  been  186.8  per- 
cent. The  inflation  during  this  period 
has  amounted  to  only  85.8  percent. 

Second,  salaries  in  the  marketplace 
for  public  and  community  service  posi- 
tions are  low,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  student  debt  load  and  competing 
salaries  at  law  firms  and  elsewhere  in 
the  legal  community.  According  to  the 
National  Association  for  Law  Place- 
ment, the  average  salary  for  1987  law 
graduates  was  $35,800  and  the  average 
salary  for  first  year  associates  with 
large  firms  was  $53,638.  By  way  of  con- 
trast the  salaries  at  public  interest  law 
firms  was  around  $20,000  for  first  year 
associates  and  less  than  $30,000  for  law- 
yers with  5  years  of  experience. 

This  extreme  salary  differential  is 
the  key  reality  that  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  so  many  loan  cancella- 
tion programs  at  America's  law 
schools.  For  example,  based  on  a  major 
survey  84  percent  of  the  Nation's  public 
defender  programs  found  difficulties  in 
recruitment  and  educational  debts 
played  an  important  role  in  limiting 
the  number  of  applicants  and  81  per- 
cent of  these  programs  found  this  to  be 
true  in  the  recruitment  of  minority  ap- 
plicants. 

The  original  purpose  of  section  108(f) 
is  well  served  if  it  is  modified  to  cover 
the  new  loan  cancellation  programs  of 
private  universities  and  colleges.  These 
loan  cancellation  programs  have  the 
same  basic  purpose  and  goal  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  government  student 
loan  cancellation  programs  which  are 
already  covered  by  section  108(f). 


Elxtending  section  108(f)  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  current  tax  policy 
with  respect  to  university  and  college 
scholarship  funds,  which  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  income  to  the  student  re- 
ceiving the  scholarship  unless  the 
amount  of  the  scholarship  exceeds  the 
costs  of  tuition  and  course  related  ex- 
penses. If  the  university  or  college  had 
given  the  student  a  scholarship  rather 
than  a  loan,  the  scholarship  would  not 
have  constituted  taxable  income.  When 
the  college  or  university  cancels  a 
loan,  it  is,  in  effect,  converting  a  loan 
into  a  scholarship  and  this  also  should 
not  generate  taxable  income. 

The  schools  that  are  participating  in 
these  loan  cancellation  programs  can 
leverage  their  funds  if  they  cancel 
loans  rather  than  simply  expand  the 
amount  of  scholarships  they  award  in 
the  flrst  place.  A  scholarship  that  is 
awarded  to  a  law  student  who  imme- 
diately goes  to  work  for  a  law  firm  for 
a  $75,000  salary  can  easily  repay  a  $5,000 
scholarship,  but  the  money  is  much 
more  effective  if  the  same  $5,000  is 
spent  to  cancel  the  loan  of  a  law  school 
graduate  who  is  working  in  a  public  de- 
fender program  for  $20,000.  In  this  case 
the  need  for  the  "scholarship"  is  better 
determined  after  a  student  graduates. 

Most  of  these  loan  cancellation  pro- 
grams at  law  schools  are  ingeniously 
tailored  to  carefully  limit  expendi- 
tures. Programs  only  provide  assist- 
ance while  an  individual  remains  in  the 
public  sector  and  in  most  programs 
educational  debts  are  not  discharged 
until  the  individual's  third  year  in 
practice  and  then  are  forgiven  gradu- 
ally over  the  next  6  years.  If  at  any 
point,  a  graduate  accepts  employment 
in  the  private  sector  or  his  or  her  sal- 
ary exceeds  a  maximum  amount,  no 
further  loan  cancellation  will  take 
place. 

Amending  section  108(f)  would  en- 
courage universities  and  colleges  to  es- 
tablish and  expand  loan  cancellation 
programs  and  to  solicit  charitable  con- 
tributions to  fimd  loan  cancellation 
programs,  encourage  more  young  peo- 
ple to  perform  public  and  community 
service  under  these  programs,  and  help 
to  relieve  the  student  loan  debt  prob- 
lem. This  would  be  much  cheaper  to 
the  Federal  Government  than  sponsor- 
ing its  own  loan  cancellation  programs 
for  its  own  loans. 

If  the  loan  cancellation  programs  are 
established  in  the  private  sector  at 
each  university  and  college,  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  innovation 
and  experimentation  and  promotion  of 
it  than  if  there's  a  national  program. 
This  is  a  case  where  a  very  small  in- 
vestment of  the  Federal  Government's 
revenue  can  have  a  multiplier  effect  for 
actions  in  the  private  sector. 

Amending  section  10B(f)  does  not  un- 
dermine the  1986  tax  reform  law.  Basi- 
cally it  just  updates  section  108(0  so 
that  it  applies  to  the  range  of  student 
loan  cancellation  programs  which  have 
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come  into  existence  since  section  108(f) 
was  enacted  in  1976.  This  is  a  technical 
I>roblem  that  extends  the  current  tax 
policy  to  similarly  situated  taxpayers. 
It  does  not  involve  adoption  of  any  new 
policy  on  the  discharge  of  indebtedness 
issue. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
has  found  that  this  bill  would  result  in 
a  negligible  revenue  loss  in  each  of  the 
five  fiscal  years  contained  in  the  1992- 
96  budget  period.  (March  15,  1991,  letter 
trom  Stuart, A.  Brown.)  With  only  $1.1 
million  in  loans  canceled  for  law  stu- 
dents, the  bill  would  lose  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  revenue.  Most  of  the 
students  whose  loans  are  cancelled  are 
probably  in  the  15-percent  tax  bracket. 
This  amendment  might  be  a  catalyst  to 
spur  the  formation  of  more  loan  can- 
cellation programs,  but  the  revenue 
impact  of  this  would  be  long  term  and 
probably  would  not  be  reflected  in  the 
estimate. 

These  loan  cancellation  programs 
and  this  legislation  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Senior  Citizens  Law 
Center,  NAPIL,  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Association, 
the  National  Association  for  Law 
Placement,  the  Project  Advisory 
Group,  and  the  Law  School  Admissions 
Council.  I  am  sure  that  the  coalition  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  will  exjtand  rap- 
idly when  we  publicize  what  we  are 
doing  with  the  bill. 

I  am  Interested  in  this  issue  because 
I  have  been  the  principal  advocate  in 
the  Congress  for  amending  the  Federal 
student  aid  programs  to  provide  for 
loan  cancellation  for  students  who  per- 
rorm  full-:"'me.  low-paid  community 
service  upon  graduation.  Because  my 
proposals  concern  cancellation  of  a 
Federal  Government  loan  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself,  it  falls  within 
the  current  language  cf  section  108(f). 
But,  this  work  on  my  other  bill 
brought  this  issue  covered  in  this  bill 
to  my  attention. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  covers 
three  tsrpes  of  loan  cancellation  pro- 
grams. 

First,  it  extends  the  current  dis- 
charge of  Indebtedness  provision  to  in- 
clude discharge  of  loan  debt  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This  provi- 
sion covers  programs  where  it  Is  the 
university  or  college's  own  loans  that 
are  being  cancelled. 

This  provision  also  covers  cases 
where  a  private  bank  is  canceling  its 
own  loans.  Banks  might  in  some  cases 
be  persuaded  to  cancel  the  loans  of 
some  students  in  exchange  for  commu- 
nity service  in  the  community  in  which 
the  bank  is  located.  I  know  of  no  pro- 
grams where  banks  are  now  doing  this, 
but  given  the  problems  we've  had  with 
the  limitations  of  section  108(f),  we 
might  as  well  try  to  take  future  devel- 
opments into  account  this  time. 


Seco  id,  the  bill  also  Includes  a  provi- 
sion t]  at  provides  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment i  r  a  university  or  college  extends 
an  add  Itional  loan — which  It  then  can- 
cels— t  3  the  student  to  help  the  student 
repay  cans  from  some  other  source,  in- 
cludin) :  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment. This  would  cover  plans  where 
the  loiJi  was  not  extended  by  the  unl- 
versitj  or  college  Itself  but  where  it 
helps  t  he  student  to  repay  other  loans. 
The  cdUege  or  university  must  take 
steps  1 0  ensure  that  the  loans  grlven  to 
the  St  ident  which  are  then  canceled 
are,  in  fact,  used  by  the  student  for  the 
purpoa  i  of  repaying  the  student's  other 
loans. 

Thin  I,  the  bill  Includes  a  provision 
that  p  (rmits  the  university  or  college 
itself  1 0  repay  the  other  loan.  The  sec- 
ond pDvision  Is  different  only  In  that 
the  stident  is  the  one  who  actually 
makes  the  payment,  while  with  the 
third  t  is  the  university  or  college 
that  CI  ts  the  check. 

We  V  ant  to  make  sure  to  cover  all  of 
the  dil  erent  types  of  loan  cancellation 
progra  ns.  We  want  to  encourage  Inno- 
vation and  not  constrain  the  programs 
In  wajs  that  have  no  bearing  on  the 
Federal  Government's  legitimate  tax 
policy  nterests. 

The  Jill  provides  that  the  loan  can- 
cellatlim  cannot  be  funded  by  the  em- 
ployer of  the  student.  We  need  this  lim- 
itation to  avoid  any  possibility  of  an 
emplo]  er  substituting  loan  cancella- 
tion, ^  hlch  this  bill  ensures  does  not 
genera  «  taxable  income,  for  wages  and 
salary,  which  is  fully  taxable. 

The  ( imployment  of  the  student  must 
be  in  a  field  that  is  related  to  the  edu- 
cation provided  by  the  university  or 
college  to  the  student. 

Flna  ly,  the  bill  is  prospective  in  ap- 
plicati)n.  It  applies  only  to  loan  can- 
cellatli  ins  that  occur  after  the  date  of 
enactn  ent  of  the  legislation.  It  confers 
no  retioactive  windfall  on  any  student 
for  a  Ic  an  cancellation  in  the  past. 

This  legislation  should  enjoy  biparti- 
san su]  (port.  It  is  basically  a  technical 
amend  nent  to  bring  section  108(f)  up  to 
date  tc  cover  the  new  loan  cancellation 
progra  ns  that  have  come  into  exist- 
ence ilnce  section  108(f)  was  last 
amend  id.  We  all  will  benefit  from  these 
loan  cj  ncellatlon  programs  as  they  en- 
courag  5  more  of  our  young  people  to 
serve  t  le  community.* 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  :,  along  with  Senator  Bumpers, 
am  in  reducing  legislation  to  amend 
sectior  108(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  t)  include  new  programs  for  the 
cancel  ation  of  loan  debts.  Under  cur- 
rent la  w,  if  the  Federal  or  a  State  gov- 
emmei  it  cancels  student  loan  debts,  no 
income  is  generated  to  the  student 
debtor;  Today,  there  are  many  new  pro- 
grams that  use  the  cancellation  of  stu- 
dent d(  ibt  to  encourage  people  to  enter 
public  service.  These  new  programs  are 
often  1  istituted  by  someone  other  than 
the  Fe  leral  or  State  governments.  Be- 
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cause  thes  b  loan  cancellation  programs 
are  not  covered  by  section  108(f),  the 
student  cebtors  are  taxed  on  the 
amount  ol  the  canceled  loan.  For  a  re- 
cent gradiate  working  in  a  low-p£dd 
public  Intdrest  job,  the  tax  burden  cre- 
ated by  tills  is  heavy.  These  new  loan 
cancellation  programs  are  an  excellent 
way  to  en(  iourage  advanced  degree  stu- 
dents to  isnter  the  public  service.  In 
order  to  nr  ake  them  truly  effective  and 
more  widely  used,  the  Tax  Code  must 
be  updated- 

Section  108(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  enacted  In  the  mid-seventles 
with  the  intent  of  encouraging  doctors 
to  practic*  in  rural  areas.  This  part  of 
the  Code  lias  been  expanded  to  Include 
other  groinds  for  cancellation  of  Fed- 
eral and  Sitate  student  loans.  The  In- 
clusion 01  private  loan  cancellation 
programs,  based  on  the  same  basic 
premise,  vould  be  a  natural  extension 
of  section  108(f).  A  revenue  estimate 
done  by  tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation found  that  the  amendments  to 
the  Code  would  result  In  a  negligible 
revenue  lo  is  for  the  fiscal  yeau-s  1992-96. 

More  ard  more  private  Institutions 
have  begun  to  offer  loan  cancellation 
as  an  incentive  for  students  consider- 
ing public  interest  work.  These  pro- 
grams hel] )  defray  the  costs  of  increas- 
ingly expensive  graduate  studies  while 
making  uj  for  the  decreasing  availabil- 
ity of  Govi  smment  loans.  They  also  off- 
set the  salary  advantages  of  entering 
the  prlvat  $  sector  Instead  of  public  in- 
terest woik.  The  programs  instituted 
by  universities  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  those  sdministered  by  the  Federal 
and  State  governments.  They  should 
therefore  receive  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment. 

Many  ol  the  new  loan  cancellation 
programs  >  ire  sponsored  by  law  schools. 
Each  prog]  am  is  structured  differently, 
but  most  are  designed  for  graduates 
who  perform  law  related  work  for  the 
Government,  private  groups  serving 
the  public  interest,  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. The  Jaffin  Loan  Assistance 
Program  at  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law  is  an  example  of  one 
such  loan  cancellation  system.  The 
program  nt  Columbia  applies  to  all 
loans  received  under  institutionally 
approved  nnd  certified  loan  plans.  Co- 
lumbia off  srs  loan  forgiveness  for  grad- 
uates acco  rdlng  to  their  adjusted  gross 
Income,  bi  sed  on  a  scale  of  decreasing 
benefits  fcr  Income  over  $35,000.  Loan 
forgiveneai  begins  in  the  4th  year  of 
public  lnt«rest  work,  with  full  forgive- 
ness by  tl^e  10th  year.  The  number  of 
graduates  iwho  entered  the  program  has 
risen  steaAlly  since  1983,  with  31  stu- 
dents ente  ring  In  1988.  While  the  struc- 
ture of  ea<  h  loan  cancellation  program 
is  differeni ,  the  results  are  similar. 

Loan  caicellation  programs  are  not 
limited  to  private  Institutions,  nor  are 
they  only  present  at  law  schools.  Pub- 
lic universities,  such  as  the  University 
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of  Maryland,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
many  schools  in  the  California  system 
have  different  types  of  loan  cancella- 
tion programs.  Organizations  such  as 
the  Minnesota  Bar  Foundation  and  the 
Florida  Bar  Foundation  are  currently 
studying  loan  forgiveness  programs, 
and  the  Arizona  Bar  Foundation  has 
begun  implementing  its  own  statewide 
program.  Other  types  of  graduate  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard,  and  Stanford 
Business  School  are  considering  loan 
cancellation  programs.  The  Stanford 
School  of  Engineering  currently  has  in 
place  a  loan  cancellation  program  for 
its  graduates  who  go  into  teaching. 
These  are  worthwhile  programs  and 
should  be  encouraged. 

Private  loan  cancellation  programs, 
like  Government  sponsored  programs, 
are  an  important  way  to  make  public 
interest  careers  more  feasible  for  debt 
burdened  graduate  students.  They  help 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  at 
large  by  increasing  the  number  of  pro- 
fessionals available  to  serve.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  they  should  receive  the  same 
tax  treatment  as  Government  pro- 
grams, under  section  108(f).  By  support- 
ing all  loan  cancellation  programs  we 
can  help  encourage  graduate  students 
to  enter  into  public  service.* 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.   838.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  programs  under 
such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Hun:uLn  Re- 
sources. 

CmLD  ABUSE,  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE,  ADOPTION 
AND  FAMILT  SERVICES  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  to  introduce  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize and  amend  CAPTA— the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act. 

Even  as  we  focused  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  recent  months,  all  of  us  knew 
that  unresolved  problems  continue  to 
mount  at  home.  In  complexity  and  im- 
portance, our  domestic  issues  present 
greater  national  challenges  than  our 
conflict  overseas.  Our  national  well- 
being  is  more  vitally  dependent  upon 
their  resolution.  And  no  single  item  is 
more  important  on  our  home  agenda 
than  the  welfare  and  protection  of  our 
children. 

The  children  of  America,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  under  assult.  Poverty,  illicit 
drugs,  community  dysfunction,  and 
family  disintegration  are  destroying 
young  lives.  Abuse  occurs  in  all  parts 
of  our  country  and  across  all  socio- 
economic strata.  In  some  instances,  it 
kills.  At  the  very  least,  it  cripples. 

The  terms  "national  emergency"  and 
"crisis"  are  clearly  both  apt  and 
valid — though  I  hesitate  to  use  them. 
Great  problems  are  hard  to  convey;  we 
have  difficulty  appreciating  large  ma«r- 


nltudes  and  synthesizing  multiple  fac- 
ets. Far  easier  to  identify  with  a  small 
child  trapped  in  a  well  than  it  is  to 
hold  the  thought  that  2.4  million  re- 
ports of  child  mistreatment  were  filed 
in  1989— more  than  9(X),000  of  them  offi- 
cially substantiated. 

"National  emergency"  and  "crisis," 
sadly  enough,  are  terms  that  have  lost 
their  impact  flrom  overuse.  What  we 
need  is  new  vocabulary  to  convey  the 
truth  that  the  threats  to  our  children 
constitute  a  fundamental,  primal,  and 
grave  danger  to  our  society.  And  we 
must  show  the  widsom,  resources,  de- 
termination, and  compassion  to 
confi-ont  it,  now. 

It  is  estimated  that  2.5  percent  of 
American  children  are  abused  or  ne- 
glected each  year.  In  1989,  360,0(X)  chil- 
dren were  under  foster  care.  And  be- 
hind these  startling  statistics  lie  fur- 
ther unpleasant  and  difficult,  but  rel- 
evant, facts.  From  trailer  parks  to 
inner  cities,  many  families  are  isolated 
and  devoid  of  any  community  support. 
Median  family  income  has  plateaued 
since  the  1970's  despite  proportionally 
more  two-income  families.  Half  of  all 
marriages  now  end  in  divorce— most  of 
them  involving  children.  And  the  me- 
dian income  of  families  headed  by  a 
single  mother  in  1987  was  S9,838.  As 
Commissioner  Horn  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  Children,  Youth  and  Families 
testified,  "the  American  family  is 
struggling  to  survive  under  enormous 
pressures." 

Other  factors  contribute  to  abuse  and 
neglect:  Teen  pregnancy  results  in  chil- 
dren becoming  parents,  but  with  nei- 
ther the  skills  nor  the  capacity  for 
parenting.  Substance  abuse  leads  to 
disability  and  abandonment — there 
were  2,4(D0  drug-exposed  newborns  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1989,  and  possibly  375,{XX) 
nationwide  each  year.  HTV  infection 
and  physical  or  mental  disabilities  are 
other  causes  for  neglect. 

The  response  on  behalf  of  children, 
meanwhile,  has  been  piecemeal  and  in- 
adequate. Child  protection  services  are 
shorthanded  and  overburdened.  The 
child  welfare  system  itself  is  but  an 
amalgam  of  Federal  and  local  pro- 
grams and  agencies  lacking  coherent 
strategy  and  leadership.  The  U.S.  Advi- 
sory Board  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
accurately  concludes  that  we  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  programs  that  belat- 
edly attempt  to  remedy  the  con- 
sequences of  what  we've  failed  to  pre- 
vent, detect,  and  treat  early  on.  This, 
Mr.  President,  is  why  CAPTA  is  impor- 
tant. 

CAPTA  is  a  package  of  programs  de- 
signed to  support  families  at  risk— to 
identify  problems  before  they  become 
crisis  and  to  intervene  before  there  is 
abuse.  It  seeks  to  interrupt  the  cycle  of 
abuse  in  families  and  across  genera- 
tions. 

Recognizing  the  dlsturbinsr  increase 
in  child  abuse,  the  majority  of  States 
have  established  children's  trust  funds 


to  allow  States  to  pay  for  abuse  and 
neglect  prevention  efforts.  Matching 
Federal  funds  are  provided  for  innova- 
tive, neighborhood-oriented  prevention 
programs  under  the  community-based 
prevention  grants. 

The  child  abuse  treatment  imiM*ov©- 
ment  grants  fund  demonstrates  to  ad- 
dress the  ejects  of  abuse  and  neglect 
on  children  placed  in  out-of-home  care. 
Too  often,  there  are  no  services  for 
children  beyond  their  removal  from  the 
abusive  or  neglectful  environment. 
There  are  few  services  that  consider 
the  child  in  the  context  of  his  or  her 
family— that  address  the  needs  of  the 
family  as  a  unit.  These  grants  would 
enable  State  or  local  child  welfare 
a«:encies  to  vary  the  approaches  to  bet- 
ter out-of-home  care  and  reunification. 

The  Emergency  Protective  Child 
Services  Grants  enable  child  welare 
agencies  to  hire  more  workers  and  im- 
prove staff  training,  thereby  reducing 
caseloads  and  strengthening  their  care. 
It  was  originally  enacted  in  the  1988 
drug  bill.  This  provision  attempts  to 
reach  families  aflected  by  substance 
abuse. 

Child  protective  services  are  cur- 
rently overwhelmed  by  the  complexity 
and  volume  of  their  caseloads.  Lack  of 
housing,  AIDS,  substance  abuse,  and 
high  staff  turnover  rates  are  all  con- 
tributing problems.  The  General  State 
Grant  Program,  a  new  provision,  would 
restructure  the  formula  grant  program 
to  States,  strengthening  their  intake, 
investigation,  and  disposition  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  reports.  It  would 
also  improve  case  management  serv- 
ices and  enhance  general  systems  for 
data  retrieval,  referrals,  assessments, 
and  training.  The  States  would  specify 
how  the  funds  are  to  be  used  to  these 
ends  and  provide  baseline  data. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  rep- 
resents a  modest  starting  point — an  ef- 
fort to  stem  the  tide.  It  must  also  be  a 
rallying  point  around  which  we  gather 
consensus,  cohesion,  and  support.  The 
needs  of  these  families  and  children  are 
urgent  and  the  consequences  of  delay, 
in  many  cases,  will  be  devastating  and 
lasting.  Level  funding— the  failure  to 
make  progress — will  mean  the  deepen- 
ing of  crisis  rather  than  its  resolution. 
We  must  consider  the  lives  at  risk  and 
how  their  individual  predicaments 
amount  to  our  social  peril. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.838  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  i 

SECTION  1.  SHOitr  TITLS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Abuse. 
Domestic  Violence.  Adoption  and  Family 
Services  Act  of  1991". 
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S.  FINDINGS. 


Ck>ngre«  finds  that— 

(1)  each  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Amnlcan  children  are  victims  of  abuse  and 
neglect  with  such  numbers  having  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  decade; 

(2)  many  of  these  children  and  their  fami- 
lies fall  to  receive  adequate  protection  or 
treatment; 

(3)  the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
requires  a  comprehensive  approach  that— 

(A)  intergrates  the  work  of  social  service, 
legal,  health,  mental  health,  education,  and 
substance  abuse  agencies  and  organizations; 

(B)  strengthens  coordination  among  all 
levels  of  government,  and  with  private  agen- 
cies, civic,  religious,  and  professional  organi- 
sations, and  individual  volunteers; 

(C)  emphasizes  the  need  for  abuse  and  ne- 
glect iveventlon.  Investigation,  and  treat- 
ment at  the  neighborhood  level; 

(D)  ensures  i»t>perly  trained  and  supported 
staff  with  specialized  knowledge,  to  carry 
out  their  child  protection  duties;  and 

(E)  is  sensitive  to  ethnic  and  cultural  di- 
versity; 

(4)  Uie  failure  to  coordinate  and  com- 
prehensively prevent  and  treat  child  abuse 
and  neglect  threatens  the  futures  of  tens  of 
thousands'  of  children  and  results  in  a  cost 
to  the  Nation  of  billions  of  dollars  In  direct 
expenditures  for  health,  social,  and  special 
educational  services  and  ultimately  in  the 
loss  of  work  productivity; 

(5)  all  elements  of  American  society  have  a 
shared  responsibility  in  responding  to  this 
national  child  and  family  emergency; 

(6)  substantial  reductions  in  the  prevalence 
and  incidence  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and 
the  alleviation  of  its  consequences  are  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  national  priority; 

(7)  national  policy  should  strengthen  fami- 
lies to  remedy  the  causes  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  provide  support  for  intensive  serv- 
ices to  prevent  the  unnecessary  removal  of 
children  from  families,  and  promote  the  re- 
unification of  families  if  removal  has  taken 
place; 

(8)  the  child  protection  system  should  be 
comprehensive,  child-centered,  family-fo- 
cused, and  community-based,  should  incor- 
porate all  appropriate  measures  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  or  recurrence  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  and  should  promote  physical 
and  psychological  recovery  and  social  re-in- 
tegratlon  in  an  environment  that  fosters  the 
health,  self-respect,  and  dignity  of  the  child; 

(9)  because  of  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able in  low-income  communities,  Federal  aid 
for  the  child  protection  system  should  be  dis- 
tributed with  due  regard  to  the  relative  fi- 
nancial need  of  the  conununities; 

(10)  the  Federal  government  should  ensure 
that  every  community  in  the  United  States 
has  the  fiscal,  human,  and  technical  re- 
sources necessary  to  develop  and  implement 
a  successful  and  comprehensive  child  protec- 
tion strategy; 

(11)  the  Federal  government  should  assist 
communities  in  their  child  protection  efforts 
by- 

(A)  promoting  coordinated  planning  among 
all  levels  of  government; 

(B)  generating  and  sharing  knowledge  rel- 
evant to  child  protection,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  models  for  service  delivery; 

(C)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  SUtes  to 
assist  communities; 

(D)  allocating  sufficient  financial  re- 
sources to  Implement  community  plans; 

(K)  helping  communities  to  carry  out  their 
child  protection  plans  by  promoting  the 
competence  of  professional,  paraprofessional, 
and  volunteer  resources;  and 
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(F)  pi  >vidlng  leadership  to  end  the  abuse 
and  Mflect  of  the  nation's  children  and 
youth. 
TITLE  1— CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND 

TREATMENT  ACT 
SBC.  101.  BEFERKNCE8, 

Elxcepi,  as  otherwise  provided,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence thall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  Dr  other  provision  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
5101  et  ^.). 

Sa  ktitle  A— General  State  Program 

SEC  lU    GRANT  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILD  ABUSE 
NECa^ECT  PREVENTION  AND  TREAT- 

tatrr. 

SectK  n  107  (42  U.S.C.  5106a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  in- 
serting n  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sec  tionj 

"(a)  '  Development  and  Operation 
Grants*— The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Center,  shall  make  grants  to  the  States, 
based  ota  the  population  of  children  under 
the  agejof  18  in  each  State  that  applies  for  a 
grant  under  this  section,  for  purposes  of  as- 
sisting ^he  States  in  Improving  the  child  pro- 
tective i  service  system  of  each  such  State 

m-      I 

"(1)  tae  intake  and  screening  of  reports  of 
abuse  atid  neglect  through  the  Improvement 
of  the  teceipt  of  Information,  decisionmak- 
ing, iHilfllc  awareness,  and  training  of  staff; 

"(2)(Ai)  investigating  such  reports  through 
improv^g  response  time,  decisionmaking, 
referral  I  to  services,  and  training  of  staff; 

"(B)  creating  and  improving  the  use  of 
multldltciplinary  teams  and  interagency 
protoccds  to  enhance  investigations;  and 

"(C)  Mnproving  legal  preparation  and  rep- 
resentaiion; 

"(3)  cMe  management  and  delivery  serv- 
ices provided  to  families  through  the  im- 
provement of  response  time  in  service  provi- 
sion, iin^s-oving  the  training  of  staff,  and  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of  families  to  be 
served; I 

"(4)  enhancing  the  general  child  protective 
system  by  improving  assessment  tools,  auto- 
mation'  systems  that  support  the  program, 
inform^ion  referral  systems,  and  the  overall 
training  of  staff  to  meet  minimum  com- 
petencies; or 

"(5)  (^veloping,  strenghtenlng.  and  carry- 
ing out;  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention, 
treatm4nt,  and  research  programs.";  and 

(2)  bsl  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section 

"(c)  S  TATE  Program  Plan.— To  be  eligible 
to  recel  ve  a  grant  under  this  section,  a  State 
shall  annually  submit  a  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary »that  specifies  the  child  protective 
service '  system  area  or  areas  described  in 
subsection  (a)  that  the  State  intends  to  ad- 
dress v^th  funds  received  under  the  grant. 
The  plan  shall  describe  the  current  system 
capacior  of  the  State  in  the  relevant  area  or 
areas  from  which  to  assess  programs  with 
grant  fifends  and  specify  the  manner  in  which 
funds  nom  the  State's  programs  will  be  used 
to  malie  improvements.  The  plan  required 
under  tills  subsection  shall  contain,  with  re- 
spect tA  each  area  in  which  the  State  intends 
to  use  wnds  from  the  grant,  the  following  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  State: 

"(1)  IllTAKE  AND  8CREENINO.— 

"(A)  Btaffino.— The  number  of  child  pro- 
tective service  workers  responsible  for  the 
intake  &nd  screening  of  reports  of  abuse  and 
neglect]  relative  to  the  number  of  reports 
filed  inithe  previous  year. 


"(B)  TraMino.— The  types  and  frequency  of 
pre-servlce  fnd  In-service  training  programs 
available  td  support  direct  line  and  super- 


visory !»: 
decision-: 
tion. 

"(C)  PUBl 

the  State 


mel  in  report-taking,  screening, 
Ing,  and  referral  for  Investiga- 


ic  EDUCATION.— An  assessment  of 
ncy's  public  education  program 
with  respectl  to— 
"(1)  what  ifi  child  abuse  and  neglect; 
"(11)  who  lis  obligated  to  report  and  who 
may  choose  Ito  report;  and 
"(ill)  how  to  report. 

"(2)  iNVEStlOATION  OF  REPORTS.— 

"(A)  Restonse  TIME.— The  number  of  re- 
ports of  chi|d  abuse  and  neglect  filed  In  the 
State  in  the  previous  year,  the  agency  re- 
sponse timd  to  each  with  respect  to  initial 
investigation,  the  number  of  substantiated 
and  unsubstantiated  reports,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, the  response  time  with  respect  to 
the  provlsioti  of  services. 

"(B)  StafItno.- The  number  of  child  pro- 
tective servlice  workers  responsible  for  the 
investigatloo  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  re- 
ports relative  to  the  number  of  reports  inves- 
tigated In  the  previous  year. 

"(C)  Int]»raoency  cxx)RDInation.— a  de- 
scription o^  multidlsciplinary  investigation 
teams  and  ;  interagency  coordination  proc- 
esses that  jexist,  including  the  extent  to 
which  they  pre  available  Statewide,  whether 
protocols  01?  formal  policies  governing  inter- 
agency relationships  (among  agencies  re- 
sponsible fot-  child  protective  services,  crimi- 
nal justice,!  schools,  health,  mental  health, 
and  substanice  abuse)  and  responsibilities  for 
prevention, '  intervention  and  treatment 
exist,  the  eitent  to  which  there  is  use  of  spe- 
cial interagency  child  fatality  review  panels 
including  a  listing  of  those  agencies  that  are 
involved  an^  how  all  teams  are  trained. 

"(D)  TraInino.— The  types  and  frequency 
of  pre-service  and  in-service  training  pro- 
grams available  to  support  direct  line  and 
supervisory  I  personnel  in  such  areas  as  inves- 
tigation, risk  assessment,  court  preparation, 
and  referral  to  and  provision  of  services. 

"(E)  Legal  representation.— An  assess- 
ment of  the  State  agency's  current  capacity 
for  legal  rebresentatlon,  including  the  man- 
ner in  which  workers  are  prepared  and 
trained  fori  court  preparation  and  attend- 
ance. 

"(3)  Cash  management  and  delivery  of 
ONOOINO  FAMILY  SERVICES.- For  Children  for 
whom  a  report  of  abuse  and  neglect  has  been 
substantiated  and  the  children  remain  in 
their  own  ^omes  and  are  not  currently  at 
risk  of  ren^val  the  State  shall  and  assess- 
ment of  thei  following: 

"(A)  RESitoNSE  TIME.— The  number  of  cases 
opened  for  services  as  a  result  of  investiga- 
tion of  child  abuse  and  neglect  reports  flled 
in  the  previous  year,  including  the  response 
time  with  rtspect  to  the  provision  of  services 
firom  the  tii^e  of  initial  report  and  initial  in- 
vestigation^ 

"(B)  Sta»fino.— The  number  of  child  pro- 
tective sen  Ice  workers  responsible  for  pro- 
viding services  to  children  and  their  families 
in  their  owi  homes  as  a  result  of  investiga- 
tion of  repo  rts  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

"(C)  TRAifiiNO.— The  types  and  ftequency  of 
pre-service  land  in-service  training  programs 
available  t^  support  direct  line  and  super- 
visory personnel  in  such  areas  as  risk  assess- 
ment, court  preparation,  provision  of  serv- 
ices and  determination  of  case  disposition, 
including  ht>w  such  training  is  evaluated  for 
effectiveness. 

"(D)  INT^IAOENCY  COORDINATION.— The  ex- 
tent to  wl|ich   treatment  services  for  the 
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child  and  other  family  members  are  coordi- 
nated with  child  welfare,  social  service,  men- 
tal health,  education,  and  other  agencies. 

"(4)  General  system  enhancement.— 

"(A)  Automation.— An  assessment  of  the 
capacity  of  current  automated  systems  for 
tracltinK  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
ftt>m  intake  through  final  disposition  and 
how  personnel  are  trained  in  the  use  of  such 
system. 

"(B)  Assessment  tools.— a  description  of 
whether,  how,  and  what  risk  assessment 
tools  are  used  for  screen!  i:g  reports  of  abuse 
and  neglect,  determining  whether  child 
abuse  and  neglect  has  occurred,  and  assess- 
ing the  appropriate  level  of  State  agency 
protection  and  intervention,  including  the 
extent  to  which  such  tool  is  used  statewide 
and  how  workers  are  trained  in  its  use. 

"(C)  Information  and  referral.— a  de- 
scription and  assessment  of— 

"(1)  information  and  referral  systems,  in- 
cluding their  availability  and  ability  to  link 
families  to  various  child  welfai-e  services 
such  as  homemakers,  intensive  family-based 
services,  emergency  caretakers,  home  health 
visitors,  daycare  and  services  outside  the 
child  welfare  system  such  as  housing,  nutri- 
tion, health  care,  special  education,  income 
support,  and  emergency  resource  assistance: 
and 

"(11)  efforts  undertaken  to  disseminate  to 
the  public  Information  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  and  serv- 
ices available  to  combat  instances  of  such 
abuse  and  neglect. 

"(D)  Staff  capacity  and  competence. — An 
assessment  of  basic  and  specialized  training 
needs  of  all  staff  and  current  training  pro- 
vided staff.  Assessment  of  the  competencies 
of  staff  with  respect  to  minimum  knowledge 
in  areas  such  as  child  development,  cultural 
and  ethnic  diversity,  functions  and  relation- 
ship of  other  systems  to  child  protective 
services  and  in  speciflc  skills  such  as  inter- 
viewing, assessment,  and  decisionmaking 
relative  to  the  child  and  family,  and  the  need 
for  training  consistent  with  such  minimum 
competencies. 

"(5)  Innovative  approaches.— A  descrip- 
tion of— 

"(A)  research  and  demonstration  efforts 
for  developing,  strengthening,  and  carrying 
out  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention, 
treatment,  and  research  programs,  including 
the  interagency  efforts  at  the  State  level; 
and 

"(B)  the  manner  in  which  proposed  re- 
search and  development  activities  build  on 
existing  capacity  In  the  programs  being  ad- 
dressed.". 

SEC.  111.  <»tANT  PftOGfUat  FOR  INVESTIGATION 
AND  PROeECUnON  OF  CHILD 
ABUSE  CAn& 

Section  109  (42  U.S.C.  5106c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■SBC.  10*.  GRANTS  TO  STAISS  FOR  PROGRAMS 
RELAIING  TO  IHE  INVB811GAT10N 
AND  JUDICIAL  HANDLING  OF  CHILD 
ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  CASES.'; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  the  handling  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases,  particularly  cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse  and  exploitation,  in  a  manner  which 
limits  additional  trauma  to  the  child  victim; 

"(2)  the  handling  of  cases  of  suspected 
child  abuse  or  neglect  related  fatalities; 

"(3)  the  investigation  and  civil  and  crimi- 
nal court  handling  of  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  particularly  child  sexual  abuse 
and  exploitation;  and 


"(4)  the  handling  of  cases  that  involve  a 
combination  of  jurisdictional  authorities, 
such  as  interstate,  Federal-State,  and  State- 
Tribal."; 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  8(e)  or  receive  a 
waiver  under  section  8(c)"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(C)  by  inserting  "annually"  after  "submit" 
in  paragraph  (4);  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  the  following:  ";  and 

"(5)  submit  annually  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port on  the  manner  in  which  assistance  re- 
ceived under  this  program  was  expended 
throughout  the  State,  with  particular  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  areas  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  subsection  (a)."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(l>— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)- 

(i)  by  inserting  ".  and  maintain"  after 
"designate";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "child  abuse"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "child  physical  abuse, 
child  neglect,  child  sexual  abuse  and  exploi- 
tation, and  child  maltreatment  related  fa- 
talities"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "judicial  and  legal  offi- 
cers", in  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "judges  and  attorneys  involved 
in  both  civil  and  criminal  court  proceedings 
related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect"; 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  In 
subparagraph  (C),  the  following:  ",  including 
both  attorneys  for  children  and,  where  such 
programs  are  in  operation,  court  appointed 
special  advocates"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (E)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  representatives  ftt)m  child  protective 
service  agencies,  including  attorneys  who  le- 
gally represent  such  agencies;"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  "handicaps;"  in  sub- 
paragraph (F),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"disabilities;  and";  and 

"(G)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (O)  and 
redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as  subpara- 
graph (G); 

(5)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  State  task  force 
shall"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  at  three 
year  intervals  thereafter,  the  State  task 
force  shall  comprehensively"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "judicial"  and  all  that 
follows  in  paragraph  (1).  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal judicial  handling  of  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  particularly  child  sexual  abuse 
and  exploitation,  as  well  as  cases  involving 
suspected  child  maltreatment  related  fatali- 
ties and  cases  involving  a  potential  combina- 
tion of  jurisdictions,  such  as  interstate,  Fed- 
eral-State, and  State-Tribal;"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "legislative,  policy,  and 
trainings"  before  "recommendations"  in 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (e)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "child  abuse"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "child  victim"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "child  abuse  and  neglect,  par- 
ticularly child  sexual  abuse  and  exploi- 
tation, as  well  as  cases  involving  suspected 
child  maltreatment  related  fatalities  and 
cases  involving  a  potential  combination  of 
jurisdictions,  such  as  interstate.  Federal - 
Sute,  and  State-Tribal,  in  a  manner  which 
reduces  the  additional  trauma  to  the  child 
victim  and  the  victim's  family"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "improve  the  rate"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "abuse  cases"  in 


subparagraph  (B).  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Improve  the  prompt  and 
8ucce8sf)il  resolution  of  civil  and  criminal 
court  proceedings  or  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  judicial  and  administrative  action  in 
child  abuse  and  neglect  cases,  particularly 
child  sexual  abuse  and  exploitation  cases,  in- 
cluding the  enhancement  of  performance  of 
court-appointed  attorneys  and  guardians  ad 
litem  for  children";  and 
(C)  in  subparagraph  (C>—  I 

(I)  by  inserting  ".  protocals"  after  "regula- 
tions"; and 

(II)  by  Inserting  "and  exploitation"  after 
"sexual  abuse". 

Subtitle  B— CoHunnnlty-B— ed  Prwentiim 
Grants 
SEC.  Ml.  TITLE  HEADING  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Title  Heading.— The  heading  for  title 
n  (42  U.S.C.  5116  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

TITLE  n— COMMUNITY-BASED  rwnjt 
ABUSE  AND  NEGUBCT  PBEVENTKm 
GRANTS". 

(b)  Purpose.— Section  201  (42  U.S.C.  6116)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SBC.  Ml.  PURPOSES.*;  ud 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"it  is  the  purpose  of  this  title,  through  the 
provision  of  community-based  child  abuse 
and  neglect  prevention  grants,  to  assist 
States  in  supporting  child  abuse  and  neglect 
prevention  activities.". 
SEC.  Itt.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  202  (42  U.S.C.  5116a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  pcu-agraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  'children's  trust  fund'  means 
(To  be  mpplied].". 
SEC.  in.  STATE  EUGIBILrnr. 

Section  204  (42  U.S.C.  5116c)  is  amended  In 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1),  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  other  funding  mechanism". 

SEC  1S4.  LIMITATIONS. 

SecUon  205  (42  U.S.C.  5116d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  Allotment  formula. — 

"(A)  In  general.— Amounts  appropriated 
to  provide  grants  under  this  title  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  eligible  SUtes  in  each  fiscal 
year  so  that^ 

"(1)  50  percent  of  each  such  State  allot- 
ment is  l»sed  on  the  number  of  children  In 
each  such  State;  and 

"(ii)  the  remaining  50  percent  of  each  such 
allotment  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  collected  by 
each  such  State,  in  the  fiscal  year  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  allotment  is 
being  determined,  for  the  children's  trust 
fund  of  the  State  for  child  abuse  and  neglect 
prevention  activities. 

"(B)  Use  of  amounts.- Not  less  than  SO 
percent  of  the  amount  of  a  grant  made  to  a 
State  under  this  title  in  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  utilized  to  support  community-based 
prevention  programs  as  authorized  in  section 
204(a),  except  that  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  become  applicable  until  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  203(b)  exceed 
S10,000,000.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (bXl>— 
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(A)  by  striklner  out  "advisory  board"  and 
all  tbat  follows  through  "Treatment  Act"  In 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  and 

(C)  as  subparagraphs  (F)  and  (O),  respec- 
tively: and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A),  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  demonstrate  coordination  with  other 
child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention  activities 
and  agencies  at  the  State  and  local  levels: 

"(C)  demonstrate  the  outcome  of  services 
and  activities  funded  under  this  title: 

"(D)  provide  evidence  that  Federal  assist- 
ance received  under  this  title  has  been  sup- 
plemented with  non-Federal  public  and  pri- 
vate assistance  (including  in-kind  contribu- 
tions) at  the  local  level  (Federal  assistance 
expended  In  support  of  activities  authorized 
under  jMU-agraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
a04  shall  be  supplemented  by  State  assist- 
ance); 

"(E)  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which 
funds  received  under  this  title  are  used  to 
supimrt  community  prevention  activities  in 
underserved  areas,  in  which  case  the  supple- 
mental support  required  under  subparagraph 

(D)  shall  be  waived  for  the  first  3  years  in 
which  assistance  is  provided  to  a  grantee  de- 
scribed in  this  subparagraph:". 

Sobtitle  C— Certain  Preventive  Service*  R«- 
gnrding  Children  of  HwBeleaa  Families  or 
Familiea  at  Risk  of  1 


8BC.  131.  CERTAIN  PRSVENTIVC  SERVICES  RE- 
GARDING CHILDiiEN  OF  HOMELESS 
FAMILIES  OR  FAMILIES  AT  RISK  OF 


SecUon  30Q(b)  (42  U.S.C.  5118a(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  i)aragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (6);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3),  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  the  provision  of  emergency  housing-re- 
lated assistance  necessary  to  prevent  the 
placement  of  children  In  out-of-home  care, 
to  facilitate  the  reunification  of  children 
with  their  families,  and  to  enable  the  dis- 
charge of  youths  not  less  than  16  years  of  age 
from  such  area,  including  assistance  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of— 

"(A)  rent  or  utility  arrears  to  prevent  an 
eviction  or  termination  of  utility  services; 

"(B)  security  and  utility  deposits,  first 
month's  rent,  and  basic  furnishings;  and 

"(C)  other  housing-related  assistance; 

"(5)  the  provision  to  families,  and  to 
youths  not  less  than  16  years  of  age  who  are 
preparing  to  be  discharged  from  such  care,  of 
temporary  rent  subsidies  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  Initial  or  prolonged  placement  of 
children  In  out-of-home  care,  which  subsidies 
are  provided  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  70 
percent  of  the  local  fair  market  rental  value 
and  are  provided  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
180  days;  and". 

Snbdtle  D— Child  Ab«ue  Treatment 
I^provemeata  Grants 
■&  141.  ESTAW  JHHMKWr  OW  PROGRAM. 

The  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
TITUB  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROGRAMS 
■BBC.  4*1.  CHIU)  ABUSE  IRKAIIIENT  IMPROVE- 
MENTS GRANT  PROiHUM. 

"(a)  AUTHORTTY.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  'Secretary'),  acting 
through  the  Administration  for  Children. 
Youth  and  Families,  may  award  grants  to  el- 
igible entities  to  improve  the  treatment  of 
children  exttoaed  to  abuse  or  neglect  and  the 


famine  i  of  such  children,  particularly  when 
such  cl  Lildren  have  been  placed  In  out-of- 
home  c  ire. 

"(b)  1  Slioible  ENTmES.— To  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section,  an  entity 
shall— 

"(1)  I:  s  a  State  or  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity; 

"(2)  I  ftve  the  approval  of  the  State  agency 
respona  ible  for  administering  public  child 
welfare  services,  to  apply  for  such  grant; 

"(3)  1  le  responsible  for  administering  or 
provldl  ig  child  welfare  services  (Including 
out  of  oome  services);  and 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  application  at  such  time.  In  such  manner, 
and  coiitalning  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  including  the  informa- 
tion re<  uired  under  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  <I0NTENT8  OF  AppLiCA-noN.— An  appli- 
cation submitted  by  an  entity  under  sub- 
section (b)(4)  shall  contain— 

"(1)  ai  description  of  the  proposed  program 
to  be  ettablished,  implemented  or  improved 
using  I  mounts  received  under  a  grant,  in- 
cluding the  specific  activities  to  be  under- 
taken. ;he  agencies  that  will  be  involved,  the 
process  that  has  been  established  for  evalu- 
ating 8  ich  activities,  and  the  nature  of  any 
innoval  ions  proiwsed; 

"(2)  e  vidence  of  the  need  that  the  activity 
or  program,  to  be  conducted  using  amounts 
receive  1  under  the  grant,  will  address; 

"(3)  assurances  that  amounts  received 
under  the  grant  will  be  used  to  supplement, 
not  suj  plant,  existing  funds  provided  by  the 
State  f(  tr  child  welfare  purposes; 

"(4)  tssurances  that  the  applicant  entity 
will  provide  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  a  nounts  needed  to  pay  the  costs  asso- 
ciated vith  the  program  funded  under  such 
grant: 

"(5)  I  asurances  that  the  applicant  entity 
will  piDvlde  information  to  the  Secretary 
concen  ing  the  progress  and  outcome  of  the 
prograi  i  to  be  funded  under  such  grant: 

"(6)  I  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  t  >  disseminate  the  findings  derived 
from  t]  le  program  to  be  funded  under  such 
grant  n  ithin  the  State; 

"(7)  t,  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
multiple  agencies  will  be  Involved  In  the  de- 
sign, development,  operation,  and  staffing  of 
the  program  to  be  funded  under  such  grant: 
and       r 

"(8)  I  nd  other  information  determined  ap- 
proprls  te  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  JSE  OF  Funds.— An  entity  may  use 
amouni  s  provided  under  a  grant  awarded 
under  t  lis  section  to — 

"(l)(i .)  develop  models  of  out-of-home  care 
that  aie  designed  to  promote  the  reuniflca- 
tlon  of  children  with  their  families,  includ- 
ing training  and  support  components  for  fos- 
ter parients  to  enable  such  parents  to  assist 
the  bir^hi>arents  with  reunification  efforts: 

"(B)  develop  comprehensive  service  ap- 
proach IS  for  child  out-of-home  care  and  for 
the  fan  illies  of  such  children,  specifically  fo- 
cused c  Q  reunification;  and 

"(C)  sstablish  activities  that  are  designed 
to  promote  visitation  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, tuch  as  the  establishment  of  neutral 
settings  for  structured  visits  between  bio- 
logical parents  and  children  in  care; 

"(2)  ( evelop  activities  that  are  designed  to 
suppor ,  relatives  caring  for  children  who 
have  t  Ben  abused  or  neglected  or  children 
from  amilies  where  substance  abuse  is 
presem  ; 

"(3)  Enhance  the  reimbursement  and  other 
support  provided  to  foster  parents.  Including 
relatives,  to  promote  better  recruitment  and 
retenti  an  of  foster  parents; 
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op  activities  and  programs  de- 


"(4)  deve 
signed  to — 

'(A)  pron  lOte  the  healthy  physical,  social, 

and  educational  development  of 

[>ut-of-home  care  and  under  child 

services   supervision,    In- 


emotlonal, 
children  In 
abuse   prevfntlve 
eluding — 

"(1)  the  obnduct  of  comprehensive,  multi- 
dlsclpllnary  assessments  of  the  physical,  so- 
cial, emotional,  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  sucp  children,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  the  needs  and  strengths  of  the 
families  of  fuch  children;  and 

"(11)  the  jlevelopment  of  services  to  meet 
such  needs  I  which  involve  multiple  service 
agencies  atd  alternative  support  systems 
within  the  Oommunity; 

"(B)  provide  training  for  foster  parents  to 
address  thei  physical,  social,  emotional,  and 
educational  needs  of  the  children  in  their 
care;  or       j 

"(C)  provide  special  programs  to  assist 
children  with  academic  or  develoinnental 
problems;    i 

"(5)  develpp  and  implement  programs  that 
provide  mebtors,  who  are  adults  from  the 
community^  or  who  are  former  foster  youths, 
to  use  and  put-of-home  care,  in  order  to  ad- 
dress theirj  special  needs.  Increase  self  es- 
teem, and  provide  role  models; 

"(6)  provide  incentives  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  and  recruit  foster  family 
homes  for  special  populations,  including 
children  wko  are  medically  fTagrlle  or  have 
other  special  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional disabilities,  adolescent  mothers  and 
their  chlldi|en  who  are  in  care,  and  children 
who  have  bf  en  sexually  abused; 

"(7)  hire  jstafT  with  specialized  knowledge 
in  the  areaf  of  substance  abuse,  child  devel- 
opment, education,  health  care,  and  adoles- 
cents, to  ly-ovide  support  and  act  as  a  re- 
source for  caseworkers  working  with  chil- 
dren and  fatnilies  with  special  needs  In  these 
areas;  and 

"(8)  condfict  other  activities  as  the  Sec- 
retary detefmines  appropriate. 

"(e)  CONSIDERATIONS         IN  AWARDING 

Grants.— lu  awarding  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  geographic  dispersion  of  the  appli- 
cants for  such  grants; 

"(2)  the  likelihood  that  the  proposed  serv- 
ice approacn  of  the  applicant  would  be  trans- 
ferable to  other  sites;  and 

"(3)  the  need  for  variety  in  the  problems  to 
be  addressed  be  the  applicants  and  in  the 
models  usei  to  address  similar  problems. 

"(f)  ADMiiiiSTRATiON.— In  administering  the 
grant  program  established  under  this  section 
the  Admin^tratlon  for  Children,  Youth  and 
Families  s^all- 

"(1)  require  grantees  to  submit  annual  re- 
ports concerning  the  projects  funded  under 
such  gran^  and  a  final  report  assessing  the 
outcome  odsuch  projects; 

"(2)  arrange  for  the  dissemination  of 
project  results  through  such  means  as  the 
child  welfsre  resource  centers  and  the  Na- 
tional Cleafinghouse  on  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect; and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  projects 
funded  under  this  section. 

"(g)  Authorization  of  APPROPRiA-noNS.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  $30,000,000  for  flscal 
year  1992,  akid  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
in  each  of  t  be  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.". 


SBC.  14X  TE<»NICAL 

The  Act 
tents  in  s^tion 
thereof  the 


AMENDMENT. 

Is  amended  in  the  table  of  con- 
1(b)  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  items: 
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"TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROGRAMS 
"S«c.  401.  Child  abuse  treatanent  Improve- 
menta  grant  program.". 
Sabtitie  E-^taaatlMirisatkM  of  CerUOn 
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8BC.  ISl.  EMERGBNCY  C«ANT  PROCHiAM. 

Section  107A(e)  (42  U.S.C.  5106a-l(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  such  sums" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1991,  $40,000,000  for  fls- 
cal year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994.". 
SBC  Ml.  GKNSRAL  GRANT  PROGRAMS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  (42  U.S.C. 
S106h(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title,  ex- 
cept for  section  107A,  S150,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1993  and  1994.  Of 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  in 
any  flscal  year— 

"(1)  33VS  percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
made  available  in  each  such  flscal  year  for 
activities  under  sections  104,  105  and  106;  and 

"(2)  66%  percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
made  available  in  each  such  flscal  year  for 
activities  under  sections  107  and  106. 
A  State  may  spend  the  entire  amount  pro- 
vided to  such  State  under  this  title  in  a  fls- 
cal year  for  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(S)  of  section  107,  except  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  on  which  the  amount  ap- 
propriated and  available  under  paragraph  (2) 
exceeds  $40,000,000,  such  State  shall  not 
spend  in  excess  of  15  percent  of  such  amounts 
for  the  purposes  described  in  subsection 
(aX5)  of  section  107.". 

SBC  IBS.  COMMUNITT-BASED  PREVENTION 
GRANTS. 

Section  203  (42  U.S.C.  5116b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  "such  sums"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  uhe  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "SSO,000,000  for  flscal  year  1992,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  flscal  years  1993  through  1995.". 

SBC  IBS.  PREVENTIVE  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 
OF  HOMEUESS  FAMILIES  OR  FAMI- 
LIES AT  RISK  OP  H(MfEIXS8NE88. 

Section  306(a)  (42  U.S.C.  5118e(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  in  each  of  the  flscal  years  1993  and 
1994"  before  the  period. 
TTTLB  D— CHILDREN  WITH  DISABIUTIES 

TEMPORARY  CARE 
SBC  ML  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "(Children 
With  Disabilities  Temporary  (Tare  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  MS.  RCPERENCE8  TO  CHILDREN  WITH  DIS- 
ABILITIES. 

The  Temporary  Child  C^are  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  Crisis  Nurseries  Act  of  1986  (42 
U.S.C.  5117)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  203,  in  the  flrst  sentence,  by 
striking  "handicapped  children"  and  insert- 
ing "children  with  disabilities";  and 

(2)  in  section  205— 

(A)  by  striking  "working  with  handi- 
capped" and  all  that  follows  through  "fami- 
lies" in  subsection  (a)(2)(C),  and  inserting 
the  following:  "working  with  children  with 
disabilities,  with  chronically  ill  children, 
and  with  the  families  of  such  children,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  term"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "such  term  In"  in  subsection 


(dX2),  and  inserting  the  following:  "the  term 
'children  with  disabilities'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  'handicapped  children'  in". 

SBC  m.  STAIV  DmBAGENCT  COOBOtNAIION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  a06(a)(l)  of  the 
Temporary  Child  Care  for  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren and  Crisis  Nurseries  Act  of  1986  (42 
U.S.C.  6117)  Is  amended— 

dXA)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  as  clauses  (i)  through  (iv),  re- 
spectively; 

(B)  in  clause  (ill)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at  the 
end; 

(C)  in  clause  (iv)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting 
";  and";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  such  clause  (iv)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(V)  with  respect  to  State  agencies  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B),  provide  docu- 
mentation of  a  commitment  by  all  such 
agencies  to  develop  a  State  plan  for  coordi- 
nation among  the  agencies  in  carrying  out 
programs  and  activities  provided  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  a  grant  under  section 
203.";  and 

(2)(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "«)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  State  agencies  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (AKv)  are  State  agencies  responsible 
for  providing  services  to  children  with  dis- 
abilities or  with  chronic  or  terminal  ill- 
nesses, or  responsible  for  flnancing  services 
for  such  children,  or  both,  including  State 
agencies  responsible  for  carrying  out  State 
programs  that — 

"(1)  receive  Federal  flnancial  assistance; 
and 

"(11)  relate  to  social  services,  maternal  and 
child  health,  comprehensive  health  and  men- 
tal health,  medical  assistance  and  infants,  or 
toddlers  and  families.". 

(b)  DEFiNrnoN.— Section  205(d)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6117c(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "and  ' 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  term  'State'  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  or  Palau.". 

SEC.  904.  REPoirre. 

Section  205(c)  of  the  Temporary  Child  Care 
for  Handicapped  Children  and  Crisis  Nurs- 
eries Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  5117)  is  amended 
in  the  second  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
"Such  report  shall  include— 

"(1)(A)  information  concerning  costs,  the 
number  of  participants,  impact  on  family 
stability,  the  incidence  of  abuse  and  neglect, 
the  tjrpes,  amounts,  and  costs  of  various 
services  provided,  demographic  data  on  re- 
cipients of  services,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  services  provided  by 
the  States  pursuant  to  section  203,  informa- 
tion concerning  the  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving services  and  documentation  of  paren- 
tal satisfaction  with  the  services  provided: 

"(2)  a  speciflcation  of  the  amount  and 
source  of  public  funds,  and  of  private  funds, 
expended  in  the  State  for  temporary  child 
care  for  children  with  disabilities  or  with 
chronic  or  terminal  illnesses:  and 


"(3)  a  State  strategy  for  expanding  the 
availability  in  the  State  of  temporary  child 
care,  and  other  family  support,  for  families 
of  children  with  disabilities  or  with  chronic 
or  terminal  illnesses,  which  strategy  speci- 
fles  the  manner  in  which  the  State  intends 
to  expend  any  Federal  flnancial  assistance 
available  to  the  State  for  such  purpose,  in- 
cluding any  such  assistance  provided  to  the 
State  for  programs  described  in  section 
205(a)(1)(B).". 
SEC.  MS.  AUTBORIZATION  OF  APFROPRIATION& 

Section  206  of  the  Temporary  Cnilld  Care 
for  Handicapped  Children  and  Crisis  Nurs- 
eries Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  5117)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  flrst  sentence,  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following:  ".  and  $20,000,000  for 
each  of  the  flscal  years  1992  through  1994"; 
and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  stzlking 
"Such  sums"  and  inserting  "Amounts  appro- 
priated under  the  preceding  sentence". 

SEC.  MS.  REVISION  OF  SHORT  TITLE. 

Section  SOI  of  the  Temporary  Child  Care 
for  Handicapped  (Hiildren  and  Crisis  Nurs- 
eries Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  5117)  is  amended 
by  striking  "This  title"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  the  following:  "This  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Temporary  Child  Care  for 
Children  With  Disabilities  and  Crisis  Nurs- 
eries Act  of  1986'.". 

SEC.  M7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE.  ' 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  October  1.  1991,  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  occurs 
later. 

TITLE  m-^AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  PRO- 
GRAMS WITH  RESPECT  TO  ADOPTION 
AND  FAMILY  VIOLENCE 

SBC  an.  ADOPncm  oppobtiinitie& 

Section  205  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  5115)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, $30,000,000  for  flscal  year  1992,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  flscal  years  1993  and  1994,  to  carry  out 
programs  and  activities  under  this  Act  ex- 
cept for  programs  and  activities  authorized 
under  sections  203(b)(8)  and  203(cKl).";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "and 
1901"  each  place  that  such  occurs  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994". 

SBC  Ml.  FAMILT  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION. 

Section  310(a)  of  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10409(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act,  $75,000,000  for 
flscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1993 
and  1994.".* 


By  Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danporth): 
S.  839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure  that  air- 
line computer  reservation  systems  are 
available  to  users  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

AIRLINE  COMPUTER  RESERVATION  SYSTEM 
AVAILABILmr  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
several  months  have  seen  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  trend  toward  concentration 
and  a  lack  of  competition  in  the  airline 
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industxy.  Midway  Airlines,  formed  in 
1979  in  response  to  deregulation.  Is  in 
chapter  11  bankruptcy.  Similarly,  Pan 
Am  and  Continental  are  also  in  bank- 
ruptcy court.  Eiastem  Airlines  is  in  the 
process  of  liquidation.  Today,  just 
eight  carriers  control  over  90  percent  of 
the  market. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
recent  testimony  before  Congress, 
could  be  certain  only  that  at  least 
three  air  carriers  will  survive.  How 
have  we  come  to  this  state? 

A  primary  cause  is  the  airline  owner- 
ship of  computer  reservation  systems 
or  CRS's.  There  is  virtual  unanimity 
that  something  must  be  done  in  this 
area  to  restore  the  competitive  bal- 
ance. 

Recent  testimony  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  illustrates  the 
anticompetitive  effect  of  CRS's.  Ac- 
cording to  GAO,  each  carrier  must,  as 
a  practical  matter,  have  its  flights  list- 
ed on  each  CRS  system.  The  booking 
fees  charged  by  the  CRS  systems  far 
exceed  the  costs  of  providing  the  serv- 
ice, hence  transferring  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  revenues  ft-om  car- 
riers that  do  not  own  CRS's  to  those 
that  do. 

The  GAO  has  calculated  that  United 
and  American  Airlines,  who  together 
control  75  percent  of  the  CRS  market, 
each  receive  over  S300  million  per  year 
in  monopoly  CRS  profits,  paid  for  by 
other  carriers.  This  S300  million  is  in 
addition  to  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
service  provided. 

Is  there  any  question  why  American 
and  United  are  the  two  leading  can- 
didates to  survive  the  current  shake- 
down in  the  industry?  Is  there  any 
doubt  why  American  and  United  have 
the  resources  to  buy  international 
routes  from  troubled  carriers?  These 
two  carriers  are  prospering  because 
they  are  each  drawing  over  $300  million 
a  year  in  excess  profits,  at  the  expense 
of  their  competitors. 

The  excess  profits  come  about  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  CRS's  charge  excessive 
booking  fees,  which  other  carriers 
must  pay  to  successfully  market  their 
product.  Second,  there  is  the  "halo  ef- 
fect." whereby  the  airlines  owning 
CRS's  are  able  to  achieve  ftom  10  to  15 
percent  of  their  bookings  as  a  result  of 
owning  a  CRS  system,  not  from  some 
competitive  factor  associated  with  the 
airline  service. 

As  one  airline  analyst  has  noted: 

It  Is  difficult  to  fully  grasp  the  enormity  of 
the  tr&nsfer  of  wealth  among  airlines  caused 
by  CRS  monopoly  power.  *  •  *  At  the  start- 
ing line  American  is  allowed  to  step  forward 
over  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  in  revenues, 
over  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  in 
profits,  while  all  other  competitors  have  to 
8t«p  back  behind  the  starting  line  equal 
amounts.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
the  race  everyone  is  held  in  place  for  an  in- 
stant while  American  is  moved  that  same 
distance  ahead  again  and  the  other  competi- 
tors are  moved  back  that  same  distance. 
This  is  repeated  every  year.  The  cumulative 


effects  ^f  this  annual  distortion  in  airline 
competl^on  have  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
continue  to  grow. 

|g  the  Easter  recess,  the  Depart- 
Transportation  [DOT]  Issued  a 
)f  Proposed  Rulemaking  on  CRS 
I  congratulate  Secretary 
for  recognizing  the  problem 
suing  these  rules.  The  rules 
would  require  that  all  CRS's  be  avail- 
able from  a  single  terminal,  allow  CRS 
users  tb  reconfigure  their  systems,  and 
cut  to  3  years  from  5  years  the  sub- 
scriptiiin  term  that  CRS  vendors  can 
require  of  travel  agents.  These  pro- 
posed lules  are  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection; however,  a  rulemaking  alone 
will  not  solve  the  inherent  anti- 
competitive effects  of  airline  owner- 
ship of  CRS  systems. 

The  DOT  rulemaking  does  not  deal 
with  b(  oklng  fees,  stating  that  it  is  im- 
practioible  and  inefficient  to  regulate 
the  fe^s.  The  Department  takes  this 
position  despite  its  own  1988  study  on 
CRS  at^stems  which  concluded  that 
booking  fees  by  the  two  largest  CRS's 
appeared  to  equal  192  percent  and  233 
perceni  of  their  average  unit  costs  for 
producing  reservations  during  1986. 
How  (U>es  this  translate  into  actual 
fees  paid  by  airlines:  DOT  data  for  1988 
showed  that  the  big  two  CRS  systems 
recelvdd  S62  million  in  fees  from  USAlr, 
$56  million  from  Delta,  $50  million 
from  Northwest,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

In  ac^dition,  the  nexus  is  so  tight  be- 
tween ialrllne  ownership  of  CRS  sys- 
tems aiid  the  same  airline's  marketing 
practic  es,  that  a  rulemaking  alone  will 
never  <  ompletely  dispel  the  halo  effect. 

What  is  needed  is  legislation  requir- 
ing ai  lines  to  divest  themselves  of 
CRS  syrstems.  The  DOT  rulemaking 
does  n)t  deal  with  excessive  booking 
fees  n(r  would  it  fix  the  halo  effect. 
Only  <ivestlture  can  cure  the  anti- 
compel  itlve  effects  of  CRS's.  Only  dl- 
vestitu  re  can  level  the  playing  field  for 
airline  competition.  Only  divestiture 
can  en  sure  that  the  promise  of  airline 
deregu  ation  is  upheld.* 


issues.  It  l!  I  inexcusable  when  these  ob- 


stacles are 
emment 

But   thai, 
weeks  ago, 
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created  by  the  Federal  Gov- 


is  Just  what  happened  2 
when  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  l^ued  a  technical  advice 
memorandim  affecting  a  home  day 
care  provider  in  Minnesota.  If  the  IRS 
adopts  thin  ruling  nationwide,  which  I 
expect  the^  will,  it  will  create  a  severe 
and  Irrational  compliance  problem  for 
every  homie  day  care  provider  in  this 
country  wlio  seeks  to  legitimately  de- 
duct the  expenses  associated  with  oper- 


ating   a 
homes. 

Accordlr 
providers 
tlon  for  t| 
their  day 


ly    care    facility    in    their 


B  y  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  84).  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revem  e  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  sim- 
plified method  for  computing  the  de- 
ductions allowable  to  home  day  care 
provld{  Ts  for  the  business  use  of  their 
home;  ;o  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DAY  CA  RE  PROVIDER  TAX  SmPUFICATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  5URENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
over  t  le  past  several  years,  Congress, 
workii  g  with  the  President,  has  adopt- 
ed Im;  )ortant  legislation  to  help  ad- 
dress I  he  problems  of  day  care  avail- 
ability and  affordablllty.  Just  last 
year,  re  expanded  the  tax  credit  for 
child  (  are  and  adopted  the  bipartisan 
ABC  c^ld  care  bill. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  every 
time  we  take  a  step  toward  expanding 
day  cake,  a  new  hurdle  presents  itself. 
While  obstacles  can  be  expected  from 
time  t )  time  in  grappling  with  day  care    care  services, 


to  the  IRS,  home  day  care 
entitled  to  a  tax  deduc- 
le  expenses  associated  with 
re  operations  only  in  pro- 
portion to  I  the  amount  of  time  that  a 
child  uses  |ei  given  room  each  day.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  a  home  day 
care  provi4er  would  be  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction f^r  its  chlldrens'  playroom 
only  durink  the  time  In  the  day  when  a 
child  is  squally  physically  present  in 
the  room.  If  a  child  crawls  in  the  play- 
room for  lb  minutes,  crawls  out  of  the 
room  into  the  living  room  for  10  min- 
utes, crawls  into  the  kitchen  for  10 
minutes,  and  then  returns  to  the  play- 
room— traveling  through  the  living 
room — thej  day  care  provider  would 
have  to  keep  exact  records  to  deter- 
mine the  [amount  of  time  the  child 
spends  in  fSioh  room  in  order  to  claim 
an  appropriate  tax  deduction.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  absurd: 

Mr.  President,  to  comply  with  the 
IRS  ruling,  day  care  providers  will 
have  to  follow  children  around  the 
house  with  a  clip  board,  or  will  have  to 
Install  video  cameras  in  each  room  to 
monitor  me  comings  and  goings  of 
children,  m  order  to  justify  their  le- 
gitimate iay-care  expenses.  I  believe 
that  Congress  never  intended  such  an 
onerous  recordkeeping  burden  to  be 
placed  on  I  family  day  care  providers. 
That  is  wlhy  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation!  that  would  spell  out  clear 
and  simpls  tax  deduction  rules  for  day 
care  providers. 

In  1977,  [Congress  created  a  special 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
ease  the  jrecordkeeping  burdens  of  pro- 
viders. Tlis  separate  treatment  re- 
flects the  belief  that  caring  for  our 
children,  and  adults  who  are  not  able 
to  care  fo^  themselves,  is  more  impor- 
tant thaq  keeping  scrupulously  de- 
tailed dail^  logs  for  tax  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve my  legislation  will  facilitate  Con- 
gress' intent  in  this  area. 

The  Day  Care  Provider  Tax  Sim- 
plification Act,  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  leading  Minnesota  day  care 
advocacy  igroup,  Resources  for  Child 
Caring,  wijl  permit  home  day  care  pro- 
viders to  claim  a  home  expense  deduc- 
tion based  simply  on  the  total  amount 
of  time  tiat  rooms  in  the  house  are 
open  and  available  for  providing  day 
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Deductions  will  be  allowed  for  the 
areas  of  the  house  regrularly  used  by 
the  children  at  least  1  hour  per  day. 
This  rule  would  apply  in  those  cases 
where  the  rooms  are  used  for  80  percent 
of  the  days  that  the  facility  is  open  for 
business.  Deductible  areas  will  be 
measured  as  a  portion  of  the  total 
square  footage  of  the  house.  Those 
rooms,  such  as  a  family  room,  kitchen, 
bathroom,  and  bedrooms,  which  are  de- 
termined to  be  in  regular  use,  will  be 
considered  to  be  available  for  use 
throughout  the  day  and  ftilly  deduct- 
ible for  the  day. 

For  example,  if  a  home  day  care  fa- 
cility is  to  accept  children  for  10  hours 
each  day,  and  the  children  spent  an 
hour  in  the  kitchen,  and  3  hours  in  the 
playroom,  and  6  hours  in  the  bedroom, 
the  day  care  provider  could  fUlly  de- 
duct the  square  footage  of  all  three 
rooms  for  the  10  hour  day  that  it  was 
open.  In  addition,  if  the  provider  spent 
an  hour  prior  to  opening,  cooking  and 
preparing  the  house  for  the  children, 
the  house  would  be  deemed  open  for  the 
children  for  11  hours  each  day. 

Under  this  bill,  utility  expense  ac- 
counting would  also  be  simplified.  Util- 
ity expenses,  including  electric,  gas 
and  fuel  oil,  and  telephone  expenses, 
could  be  deducted  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hours  out  of  the  year  that  a 
home  is  used  as  a  day  care  facility. 

Mr.  President,  Minnesota  is  the  first 
State  that  has  been  affected  by  this 
IRS  ruling.  But  I  can  assure  every 
member  of  the  Senate  that  when  this 
ruling  is  applied  nationwide,  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  be  hearing  from  family 
day  care  providers  in  their  States.  I 
hope  all  of  you  will  join  me  in  over- 
turning this  onerous  and  ill-conceived 
tax  compliance  burden  arbitrarily  im- 
posed by  the  IRS. 

Mr.  Phresident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  support  ftom  Resources 
for  Child  Caring  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  840 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatix)es  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBCTiON  1.  8B08T  TITU. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Day  Care 
Provider  Tax  Simpliflcation  Act". 
8BC.  X  SmPUriBD  METHOD  OF  CmfPUTING  DE- 
DUCTIONS OF  HOME  DAY  CARE  PRO- 
VIDER8. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 28QA(cX4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(11)  Simplified  allocation  method.— If  a 
portion  of  a  dwelling  unit  is  used  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  subparagraph  (A)  for  at 
least  1  hour  on  at  least  80  percent  of  the  days 
that  such  dwelling  unit  is  used  for  such  pur- 
poses, then  the  amount  of  the  eziwnses  at- 
tributable to  that  portion  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  clause  (1)  as  if  such  portion  was 
used— 


"(I)  on  all  days  the  dwelling  unit  was  used 
for  such  purptoees,  and 

"(11)  for  the  total  number  of  hours  that 
any  portion  of  the  dwelling  unit  was  used  for 
such  purposes  on  such  day  (rather  than  the 
number  of  hours  actually  used). 

"(ill)  Special  rule  for  uriLmr  ex- 
penses.—Notwithstanding  clause  (i)  or  (11). 
the  amount  of  expenses  for  utilities  which 
are  treated  as  attributable  to  the  use  of  a 
dwelling  unit  for  the  purposes  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  total  amount  of  such  expenses  for 
the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by  the  percent- 
age determined  by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  total  number  of  hours  any  portion 
of  the  dwelling  unit  was  used  for  such  pur- 
poses during  the  taxable  year,  by 

"(II)  the  total  number  of  hours  In  such  tax- 
able year. 

For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  term  'utili- 
ties' means  electrical  energy,  gas  and  fuel 
oil,  water  and  sewer  services,  and  telephone 
services." 

(b)  Conformino  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  280A(c)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  "(C)  Allocation  formula.— IT"  and 
inserting: 

"(C)  Allocation  formulas.- 
"(1)  In  general.— IT'. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1990. 

Resources  for  Child  Carino, 

St.  Paul,  MN,  April  16, 1991. 
Senator  Dave  Durenbehoer. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberoer:  We  are  very 
pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  introducing  a 
bill  that  supports  the  important  work  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  family  child  care 
providers  across  the  country.  In  doing  so  you 
win  be  reducing  the  record  keeping  burden 
on  providers  and  allowing  them  to  spend 
more  time  caring  for  children.  This  will  also 
help  support  parental  choice  in  choosing 
child  care  and  imiH-ove  the  quality  of  care 
that  our  children  receive. 

We  support  a  bill  that  allows  family  child 
care  providers  to  allocate  their  house  ex- 
penses based  on  the  following  Time-Space 
formula:  The  Time  percent  is  determined  by 
adding  up  the  hours  that  a  home  is  used  for 
business  jnirposes,  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  in  a  year.  A  home  is  considered 
used  for  business  purposes  when  children 
being  cared  for  are  present,  or  when  the  pro- 
vider is  conducting  business  activities  in  the 
home,  such  as  cleaning,  cooking  activity 
preparation,  record  keeping,  etc..  when  chil- 
dren are  not  present.  The  Space  percent  is 
based  on  whether  or  not  a  room  is  regularly 
used  for  business  purposes,  rather  than  how 
many  hours  each  room  is  used  for  business 
purposes.  The  square  footage  of  those  rooms 
regularly  used  for  business  purposes  is  di- 
vided by  the  total  square  footage  of  the 
house.  Multiplying  the  Time  percent  and  the 
Space  percent  together  equals  the  Time- 
Space  formula. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Time-Space  for- 
mula has  been  used  for  many  years  by  family 
child  care  providers.  Because  of  recent  at- 
tempts by  the  IRS  to  change  this  interpreta- 
tion and  require  providers  to  keep  an  unrea- 
sonable amount  of  records  for  each  room 
used  in  business,  we  believe  it  is  vital  to 
change  the  law  to  prevent  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  family  child  care  providers  and  children 


and  we  will  fully  support  a  bill  that  meets 
this  description. 
Thank  you  for  your  concern.  i 

Sincerely,  ' 

David  Allen. 
Executive  DirecUn.* 


By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms): 

S.  841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional 50  percent  deduction  for  the 
costs  to  employers  of  providing  family 
leave  in  certain  cases  involving  a  birth, 
an  adoption,  or  a  serious  illness  of  a 
child,  spouse,  or  dependent  of  the  em- 
ployee; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

family  leave  beneftts  assistance  act 
•  Mr.    CRAIG.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  will  give 
this  body  a  chance. 

The  Family  Leave  Benefits  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991  will  give  the  Senate  an 
alternative  to  the  strong-arm,  man- 
dated features  of  the  Family  and  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act  currently  being  consid- 
ered. 

The  choice  is  this:  We  can  either 
spend  our  time  productively,  placing 
before  the  President  a  bill  that  will  re- 
lieve the  very  real  burdens  of  families 
and  employers — or  we  can  waste  our 
time  wrangling  over  a  bill  that  might 
give  benefits  to  some  people  and  place 
an  even  heavier  burden  on  businesses. 

We  can  pass  a  voluntary  family  leave 
bill  that  will  offer  incentives  to  em- 
ployers and  will  likely  win  favor  with 
the  President — or  we  can  end  up  with  a 
mandatory  approach  that  ignores 
many  small  businesses,  loads  heavy 
costs  on  others — and  ¥?111  be  voted  by 
the  President.  The  first  approach  will 
yield  a  necessary  and  beneficial  legisla- 
tive product:  the  second,  only  talking 
points  for  the  next  campaign. 

The  Family  Leave  Beneflts  Assist- 
ance Act  which  I  am  introducing  today 
has,  in  most  instances,  the  same  or 
better  benefits  to  offer  as  the  veto- 
bound  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act. 

It  offers  leave  for  the  serious  illness 
of  a  spouse,  while  the  other  bill  offers 
nothing  in  this  area.  It  is  available  to 
all  businesses,  while  the  mandatory 
bill  ignores  small  businesses  with  fewer 
than  50  employees. 

I  know  my  State  of  Idaho  depends  on 
these  small  businesses  for  its  economic 
survival  and  I  suspect  your  States  do, 
too.  It  is  a  fact  that  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  America's  employers  would  be 
exempt  from  the  mandatory  bill. 

But  the  major  difference  between  the 
bill  being  introduced  today  and  the  leg- 
islation it  would  replace  is  simply  the 
fact  that  it  is  voluntary,  with  incen- 
tives, rather  than  mandatory,  with 
penalties.  It  is  the  carrot,  rather  than 
the  stick.  It  is  leadership  by  moral  ex- 
ample, rather  than  by  using  force. 

If  the  burdens  of  families  facing  the 
birth  or  adoption  of  a  child,  or  the  seri- 
ous illness  of  a  spouse  or  family  mem- 
ber, can  be  alleviated  by  tax  incentives 
for  employers,  then  such  a  course  is 
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charitable  to  both.  The  mandatory  bill 
will  force  employers  to  bear  that  hard- 
ship alone;  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
will  allow  a  sharing  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
have,  as  their  first  priority,  their  own 
reelectiors.  I  believe  that  most  of  us 
came  here  for  the  same  reasons:  to  do 
what  is  best  for  the  country;  to  find  so- 
lutions to  the  real  problems  that  our 
constituents  face.  This  is  our  chance  to 
prove  why  we  are  really  here.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  offer  workers  the 
leave  time  they  must  have  for  critical 
fieunlly  needs. 

This  bill  will  give  employers  an  in- 
centive to  grant  that  leave.  This  meas- 
ure will  be  available  to  employers  of 
every  size.  And  this  bill  will  Aiost  like- 
ly be  signed  by  a  President  who  has 
promised  to  veto  any  mandatory  ap- 
proach. 

I  urge  your  careful  consideration  and 
your  support  of  the  Family  Leave  Ben- 
efits Assistance  Act  of  1991.* 
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By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  certain  activities  by 
local  governments  that  operate  air- 
ports, and  for  certain  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FAIR  AIRPORT  ACCESS  ASSURANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Fair  Airport  Ac- 
cess Assurance  Act.  legislation  that 
will  restore  competition  in  the  ever 
growing  market  for  airport  services. 
This  legislation  is  identical  with  S. 
1822,  a  bill  that  I  introduced  in  the 
lOlst  Congress  that  would  amend  the 
Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  federally  fi- 
nanced airports  from  imposing  unrea- 
sonable and  unjustly  discriminatory 
taxes,  fees,  or  conditions  on  nontenant, 
nonaeronautical,  commercial  users  of 
the  airport,  where  the  effect  of  such 
taxes,  fees,  or  conditions  may  be  to 
substantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line 
of  coimnerce. 

This  bill  does  not  interfere  with  the 
ability  of  an  airport  to  restrict  com- 
petition on  its  premises.  Nor  does  the 
bill  Interfere  with  the  ability  of  an  air- 
port and  an  on-airix>rt  concessionaire 
to  enter  into  a  revenue-enhancing  fee 
agreement.  This  bill  will,  however, 
interfere  with  any  airport  scheme  to 
restrict  competition  by  charging  gross 
receipts  fees  that  prevent  off-airport 
service  providers  flrom  competing  with 
on-alrport  concessionaires. 

On-airport  concessionaires  such  as 
car  rental  companies  have  complained 
for  some  time  about  their  off-airport 
competitors.  And,  perhaps  coinciden- 
tally  in  some  cases,  we  have  approxi- 
mately 80  airports  now  taxing  the  gross 
receipts  of  off-airi)ort  small  business 
men  and  women  who  are  the  competi- 
tors of  these  on-airport  conces- 
sionaires. In  the  car  rental  industry, 
off-airport    operators    compete 


with  giant  on-airport  counterparts  by 
offerinf  lower  prices  to  the  consumer 
who  is  often  willing  to  endure  the  In- 
conven  ience  of  venturing  off-airport  to 
rent  hj  s  or  her  car.  Taxes  and  fees  on 
off-air]  ort  operators  at  amounts  that 
are  neir  or  equal  to  amounts  nego- 
tiated by  on-alrport  concessionaires 
threat*  n  the  ability  of  off-airport  oper- 
ators 00  offer  consumers  lower  prices; 
such  feps  and  taxes  are,  theref  re,  a  se- 
rious lihreat  to  the  survival  of  these 
businesses  as  competitors  of  on-airport 
concessionaires. 

Lafitjyear's  bill.  S.  1822.  was  the  sub- 
ject ofjheairings  by  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust.  Monopolies 
and  Bmsiness  Rights.  I  urge  my  col- 
leaguet  to  examine  the  record  of  those 
hearings  because  it  amply  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  heard,  for  exam- 
ple, frcm  a  small  businessman  in  Lou- 
isiana, Ed  Chance,  who  testified  that, 
by  tai  ing  off-airport  businesses,  the 
airport  i  were  simply  seeking  to  remove 
any  pr  ce  differential  between  off-  and 
on-airj  ort  businesses.  "Once  the  off- 
airport  operator  has  increased  his  or 
her  pri  :es,  the  large  on-airport  compa- 
nies hive  achieved  their  objective — 
they  hive  removed  the  price  differen- 
tial between  on-  and  off-airport  rental 
cars.  1  the  price  of  renting  on-  or  off- 
airport  is  the  same,  the  customer  will 
forego  the  inconvenience  of  renting 
cars  fr(  m  off-airport  companies." 

Anot  ler  small  businessman  who  tes- 
tified ^  'as  a  Dollar  Rent-A-Car  licensee 
with  a  fleet  of  only  five  cars.  When  the 
Montr(  se,  Colorado  Airport  assessed  an 
8-perce  at  fee  that  was  equal  to  the 
amoun:  paid  by  the  on-airport  opera- 
tors, hi,  quite  justifiably,  complained. 
The  aj  rport  responded  by  more  than 
doubli]  g  his  fee  to  15  percent,  over 
twice  tpe  amount  negotiated  by  the  on- 
airportj  operators. 

The  leffect  of  gross  receipts  access 
fees  on  the  small  business  men  and 
women  that  operate  off-airport  busi- 
nesses is  clear.  What  is  also  clear  is 
that  11  the  off-airport  car  rental  mar- 
ket is  I  iestroyed,  rental  care  prices  will 
rise  ai  d  consumer  choices  will  dimin- 
ish. Itdeed.  a  1989  Department  of 
Transi  ortation  study  of  gross  receipts 
fees  c(  ncluded  that  the  mere  imposi- 
tion ol  such  fees  will  have  an  adverse 
affect  )n  consumer  prices  and  choices. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, wt  ich  supports  this  legislation,  es- 
timate i  that  these  fees  could  cost  con- 
sumer) approximately  $125  million  per 
year.  '  lie  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired 'ersons  is  also  concerned,  and 
states  that  "it  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
memlxrs  that  this  legislation  succeed 
if  the  market  is  to  remain  open."  The 
off-air|>ort  services  market  is  flnding  it 
very  <4fficult  to  remain  open  without 
the  lefal  means  to  challenge  an  air- 
port's anticompetitive  conduct. 

As  imatters  now  stand,  the  airports, 
when  (  onfronted  with  charges  of  anti- 
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competitive  conduct,  claim  that  they 
are  immunized  from  the  antitrust  laws 
by  the  State  action  doctrine.  Because 
State  law  permits  them  to  set  fees  and 
prices,  they  argue  that  they  are  im- 
mune froni  the  marketplace  discipline 
imposed  b^  the  antitrust  laws.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  if  that  is  the 
case,  then  the  law  should  be  changed. 

This  leglklation.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
anti-airpoi  t.  It  would  only  affect  those 
federally  financed  airports  that  are 
charging  unreasonable  and  unjustly 
discriminatory  fees  on  nontenant, 
nonaeronatitical  businesses,  and  then 
only  if  tht  effect  of  such  fees  can  be 
shown  to  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

Moreovei'.  airi>orts  can  no  longer 
claim  that!  by  restricting  their  ability 
to  eliminajte  competition,  this  legisla- 
tion will  somehow  deny  then  access  to 
needed  revenues.  Last  year,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  airports  to  assess  pas- 
senger facility  charges  [PFC's],  against 
air  travelers.  Estimates  of  the  annual 
increase  in  airport  revenues  run  as 
high  as  a  pillion  dollars,  and  press  re- 
ports estimate  that  individual  large 
airports  will  now  be  able  to  raise  tens 
of  million  pf  dollars  annually. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rare  that  we 
enact  legislation  that  is  badly  needed 
by  both  sitiall  business  and  consumers. 
Enactmeni  of  my  legislation  provides 
iunity.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
li join  me  in  supporting  leg- 
ensure  that  airport  access 
anticompetitive. 

Imous  consent  that  the 
le    bill    be    printed    in    the 


that  oppoij 
leagues  wt 
islation  to 
fees  are  no 
I  ask  MX 
text  of 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  {be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.842 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives pf  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asstmbled, 

SECTION  1.  S^ORT  TITLE. 


This  Act 
port  Access 


may  be  cited  as  "The  Fair  Alr- 
A.88uraDce  Act  of  1991". 


which  Is  tAS 
nue  Code  ol 


SEC.  a  ANTiniusT  UABiLiTV  OF  ux:al  gov- 

IIRNMENTS. 

The  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating:  section  27,  and 
any  reference  to  such  section,  as  section  28 
and  insertiig  after  section  26  the  following 
new  section 

"Sec.  27.  ;  t  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  city, 
county,  palish,  town,  township,  village,  or 
other  geneial  or  special  function  govern- 
mental unit  that  owns  or  operates  an  airport 
that  receives  Federal  assistance  or  Issues 
airport  imi»-ovement  bonds  the  interest  on 
exempt  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
1966  to  impose  an  unreasonable 
and  unjustly  discriminatory  tax,  fee,  or  con- 
dition on  nc^-tenant,  non-aeronautical,  com- 
mercial use^  of  such  airport,  where  the  ef- 
tax,  fee,  or  condition  may  be  to 
subfltantiall^  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  mqnopoly  In  any  line  of  commerce, 
whether  or  hot  such  tax,  fee,  or  condition  is 
authorized  1  ly  State  law.". 
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SEC  S.  LIMITATION  ON  APPUCABIUTY  TO  CIVIL 
ACTIONS. 

This  Act  and  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  civil  action  In 
which  a  judgrment  has  been  entered  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Hol- 
LDJOS,     Mr.     LOTT.     and     Mr. 
BiDEN): 
S.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation collect  a  fee  or  charge  for  rec- 
reational vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,     Science,     and     Transpor- 
tation. 

REPEAL  OF  COAST  GUARD  RECREATIONAL  BOAT 
TAX 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
after  the  administration  first  asked  the 
Congress  to  impose  a  user  fee  on  rec- 
reational boat  use,  the  1990  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act,  a  primary  tool  for 
controlling  Federal  spending  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit, authorized  the  collection  of  rec- 
reational boating  user  fees.  Many  of  us 
were  under  the  impression  that  a  fee 
would  be  charged  for  specific  services 
to  be  rendered  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
It  is  now  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  under  no 
requirement  to  render  any  specific 
service  to  boat  users  in  relation  to  any 
fees  charged  to  them.  The  Coast  Guard 
Is  required  to  implement  the  collection 
of  the  fees,  but  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  Mr. 
President,  not  one  penny  of  the  collec- 
tion will  directly  benefit  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Under  the  law,  the  Coast  Guard  will 
collect  $25  per  year  from  owners  of 
boats  that  are  16  to  20  feet  long,  and  S35 
if  the  boat  is  20  to  27  feet.  Those  in  the 
17  to  40  feet  category  will  pay  $50,  and 
those  longer  than  40  feet  will  pay  $100. 
Boat  owners  who  do  not  pay  up,  may  be 
subjected  to  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

These  boat  user  fees,  approximately 
$130  million  will  be  generated,  will  be 
consigned,  not  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
rendering  services  to  boat  users,  Mr. 
President,  but,  to  the  General  Treas- 
ury. 

We  are  not  playing  it  straight  with 
America's  boat-owners:  These  moneys 
that  will  be  collected  as  boat  user  fees, 
Mr.  President,  are  in  fact  deficit  reduc- 
tion taxes.  A  deficit  reduction  tax  will 
be  charged  to  6  million  recreational 
boat  users — even  some  canoe  and 
kayak  owners— in  America;  300,000  rec- 
reational boat  users  are  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Ten  thousand  registered  recreational 
boat  owners  often  join  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  pleasures  of  pleasure-boat- 
ing, or  what  was  pleasure  before  this 
federal  intrusion.  These  boat  owners 
already  pay  fees  to  their  respective 
states,  and  endure  Federal  excise  and 
fuel  taxes  to  engage  in  pleasure  boat- 
ing activities. 


The  6,000  of  them  who  drop  their 
boats  in  Coast  Guard  jurisdictional  wa- 
ters off  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  however,  are  railing  against 
the  singling  out  of  their  particular  ac- 
tivities to  shoulder  the  misery  of  Fed- 
eral taxes,  not-so-well-disguised  as 
boat  user  fees,  in  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

This  is  clearly  a  discriminatory  tax, 
Mr.  President,  and  today  I  am  joined 
by  Senators  Bob  Kasten  of  Wisconsin 
and  David  Pryor  of  Arkansas  in  intro- 
ducing in  the  Senate  a  bill  that  would 
repeal  it.  I  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  bill  is  the  companion  bill  to  the 
House  bill  and  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentatives Davis  and  Bateman  in 
January  1991.  The  Davis-Bateman  bill 
now  has  117  cosponsors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  us  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  843 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assanbled, 

SECTION  I.  COAST  GUARD  RECREATIONAL  BOAT 
TAZREPEAU 

Section  2110  of  title  46,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (b); 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  "sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b),"  and  inserting  "this  sec- 
tion,"; and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (1)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (h),  re- 
spectively.* 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Breaux,  in  introducing  this 
bill  to  repeal  the  fees  imposed  on  rec- 
reational boaters  which  were  mandated 
by  last  fall's  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990.  While  there 
were  lots  of  reasons  that  I  voted 
against  the  budget  bill,  this  disguised 
tax  as  one  of  them. 

Probably  the  most  ironic  thing  about 
these  fees  is  that  they  are  sometimes 
called  the  Coast  Guard  user  fees.  While 
the  Coast  Guard  will  have  to  expend  its 
resources  to  be  the  traffic  cop  and  col- 
lect these  fees,  the  fees  certainly  are 
not  set  aside  for  any  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  important  missions. 

This  is  just  another  Federal  tax  that 
only  serves  to  beef  up  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  is  a  boating  tax,  not  a  fee — 
and  it  doesn't  benefit  the  Coast  Guard 
at  all.  The  roughly  $130  million  col- 
lected fi"om  boaters  across  the  coim- 
try — who  already  pay  their  fair  share 
of  taxes — goes  directly  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Money  collected  from  these  fees  will 
not  go  to  the  Coast  Guard  or  any  other 
Federal  program  that  will  benefit  U.S. 
recreational  boaters. 

The  fees  proposed  range  from  $25  for 
vessels  over  16  feet  but  less  than  20 
feet,  to  $100  for  vessels  over  40  feet  in 


length.  These  fees  will  make  boating 
more  expensive,  and  thus  be  one  more 
threat  to  the  viability  of  the  boat  and 
other  manufacturers  who  have  already 
been  impacted  by  the  luxury  tax  that 
was  enacted  in  the  same  Budget  Act. 

With  81  boat  manufacturers,  79 
motor,  trailer  and  accessory  manufac- 
turers, 20  fishing  tackle  manufacturers, 
and  735  marine  dealers,  the  damage 
this  measure  could  cause  is  widespread 
in  my  State. 

This  fee  is  really  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  that  will  only  serve  to  put 
Wisconsin's  boating  industry  on  the 
rocks.  Coupled  with  other  taxes— such 
as  the  new  gas  tax,  luxury  taxes,  and 
other  user  fees— this  proposed  tax  will 
hit  the  Great  Lakes'  boating  industry. 

The  imposition  of  these  fees — or 
tax— will  hit  hard  the  482.000  rec- 
reational boaters  in  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin. My  State  is  proud  to  rank  sixth 
in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  reg- 
istered boats.  Wisconsinites  take  full 
advantage  of  the  lovely  lakes  and  riv- 
ers that  Wisconsin  offers  our  citizens 
and  those  who  visit  our  State. 

I  look  forward  to  working  through 
the  Commerce  Conmiittee  and  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  on  this  matter.  But 
this  fee  has  to  go.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    ADAMS,    Mr.    Bond,    Mr. 
Burns,      Mr.      Cochran,      Mr. 
D'Amato,   Mr.   DeConcini,   Mr. 
Dkon,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Harkdj, 
Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing and  circulation  of  $1  coins;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

UNTTED  STATES  ONE  DOLLAR  COIN  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  101st  Congress,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  30  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  to  create  a  $1  coin.  This 
legislation  offers  two  great  advantages 
to  every  American:  Cost  savings  and 
convenience. 

Creation  of  a  $1  coin  can  save  the 
Government  and  consumers  millions  of 
dollars  spent  each  year  to  print  $1  bills 
and  to  retrofit  machines  to  accept 
bills.  In  these  times  of  burdensome  def- 
icit numbers,  creation  of  a  durable  $1 
coin  is  intuitively  logical. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  minting  of  a 
golden-colored  Christopher  Columbus 
$1  coin,  to  observe  his  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  It  is  appropriate  to  honor 
Columbus  at  this  time  because  the 
5(X)th  anniversary  of  his  discovery  is  in 
1992.  The  proposal  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  place  the  new 
coin  into  circulation  within  18  months 
of  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

We  are  not  the  first  industrialized 
nation  to  update  our  currency.  Due  to 
inflation,  the  $1  bill  now  buys  about 
what  25  cents  purchased  in  1950.  Many 
other  countries  have  experienced  this 
phenomenon  and  have   updated   their 
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coinagre  to  meet  the  demands  of  today's 
commerce.  A  $1  coin  is  similarly  nec- 
essary in  the  United  States. 

Japan.  England.  Norway.  Australia, 
and  most  recently  Canada,  are  among 
seven  of  the  nations  that  have  cir- 
culated such  coins,  golden  in  color, 
with  great  success.  They  have  learned 
from  our  experience  with  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  coin  that  a  distinctive  gold- 
colored  $1  coin  is  most  acceptable  to 
consumers,  while  a  silver-colored  one, 
similar  to  the  quarter,  is  not. 

These  countries  have  replaced  the 
equivalent  paper  currency  with  a  coin, 
generally  over  a  3-year  period.  My  leg- 
islation does  not  require  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  SI  bill.  However,  replace- 
ment of  the  SI  bill  has  been  suggested 
to  me  and  I  believe  it  has  merit. 

Why  is  coinage  reform  necessary? 
The  most  significant  reason  to  me  is 
the  savings  to  be  realized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  consumers.  Based  on  data 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
over  a  30-year  period,  the  Government 
can  save  an  estimated  S318  million  each 
year  in  costs  associated  with  minting  a 
SI  coin  Instead  of  a  SI  bill.  According  to 
the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
this  could  average  S1.3  billion  annually 
in  cash-flow  dollars. 

We  are  literally  throwing  our  money 
away  with  a  SI  bill.  Every  year  the  U.S. 
Government  prints  3.2  billion  dollar 
bills,  at  a  cost  per  bill  of  2.6  cents. 
These  bills  have  an  average  life  of  17 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
bills  are  returned  to  the  Government, 
taken  to  a  special  facility,  shredded, 
and  dumped  into  a  landfill.  This  is  an 
undesirable  and  unnecessary  abuse  to 
the  environment  and  the  taxpayer.  By 
contrast,  the  SI  coin  would  cost  6  cents 
to  mint,  but  would  remain  in  circula- 
tion for  up  to  30  years. 

Any  environmentalist  will  tell  you 
that  reusable  articles  are  better  than 
disposable  ones.  The  same  holds  true 
for  money:  Twenty-one  SI  bills  are 
needed  to  do  the  job  of  a  single  SI  coin. 

One  dollar  bills  also  contribute  to  the 
Increasing  cost  of  vending  machine 
products.  It  costs  S2,400  to  purchase  a 
bill  changer  and  S400  to  retrofit  a  vend- 
ing machine  to  accept  SI  bills.  This 
cost  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The 
SI  coin,  however,  eliminates  the  need 
for  these  costs,  costs  that  are  ulti- 
mately paid  by  the  consumer. 

Our  mass  transit  systems  face  ex- 
pensive retrofitting  of  fare  machines 
on  buses.  This  expense  could  be  avoided 
by  the  circulation  of  a  SI  coin.  Such 
retrofitting  cost  Cleveland,  Washing- 
ton, and  Chicago  S5  million.  S8.7  mil- 
lion, and  S15  million  respectively.  Addi- 
tionally, paper  counters  must  be  hired 
to  sort  and  stack  SI  bills  at  the  end  of 
each  day.  This  is  a  tedious,  labor-inten- 
sive task  that  significantly  Increases 
the  cost  of  mass  transit. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  sce- 
nario that  has  occurred  In  Chicago  that 
demonstrates  the  compelling  need  for  a 


SI  coin.  The  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
[CTA]  spends  about  S2  million  each 
year  processing  the  285.000  SI  bills  it  re- 
ceives I  every  day.  To  reduce  this  ex- 
pense, Ithe  CTA  tried  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  [use  tokens  by  raising  the  cash 
fare  frpm  95  cents  to  SI  .25  and  giving  a 
deep  discount  on  tokens  purchased  In 
bulk:  ]|D  for  S9  or  90  cents  per  ride.  The 
CTA  stcceeded  in  reducing  the  volvune 
of  SI  bills  from  350,000  to  285,000  daily. 
The  tragedy  of  this  story  lies  in  the 
fact  that  economically  wise  commuters 
who  could  afford  to  purchase  bulk  fares 
benefltjed  while  those  who  could  only 
afiord  ito  purchase  one  fare  at  a  time 
saw  ad  Increase  per  ride  of  31  percent. 

Cleai  ly,  the  cost  savings  to  the  Gov- 
emmei  it  and  consumers  of  a  SI  coin  is 
evlden  .. 

A  seitond  compelling  reason  for  a  SI 
coin  cm  be  said  in  one  word:  Conven- 
ience. More  and  more  common  trans- 
action! require  handfuls  of  quarters- 
coin  liundrles,  parking  meters,  long- 
distance phone  calls,  for  those  who 
don't  use  calling  cards,  newspaper 
stands;  and  even  change  from  a  S5  bill 
in  Was^ngton's  Metro. 

Additionally,  with  edges  easily  dis- 
tlngruU  tiable  by  touch  from  the  quar- 
ter, a  :  ;l  coin  is  strongly  supported  by 
those  i  mong  us  who  are  visually  handi- 
capped This  SI  coin,  therefore,  has  the 
potentl  al  for  improving  the  ease  of  pur- 
chases for  the  visually  handicapped  and 
provides  protection  from  unscrupulous 
cashiei  b. 

An  efficient  and  convenient  society 
require  s  this  change. 

In  c<  inclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convini  sed  that  putting  a  SI  coin  in  our 
pocket  win  be  a  great  convenience,  and 
it  will  prove  a  significant  savings  to 
the  tai  payer— savings  that  will  add  up 
to  over  SIO  billion  over  the  life  of  these 
gold-coOored  dollars.  I  urge  my  col- 
league^ to  lend  their  support  to  the 
United  States  One  Dollar  Coin  Act  of 
1991.» 


\l 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  844.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Statp  to  seek  an  agreement  from  the 
Arab  (Countries  and  end  certain  pass- 
port aid  visa  policies  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatiqns. 

YCOTT  PASSPORT  ACT  OF  18S1 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
Secretary  Baker  is  back  in  the  Middle 
East  today  searching  for  ways  to  get 
the  peafce  process  going  again.  I  just  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Middle  East. 
Franklv  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  and 
discoumged  by  attitudes  evinced  by 
Arab  abates  in  the  gulf  conflict.  What 
discouBEiged  me  is  the  intransigence  to- 
ward Israel  I  encountered  with  vir- 
tually jail  Arab  diplomats  and  their 
lack  of  perspective  on  the  obstacles 
this  p<^s  to  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arab  nations,  ex- 
cept fo :  Egypt,  continue  to  isolate  and 
alienat^  Israel  politically.   They  con- 
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tlnue  to  lefuse  the  reality  of  Israel's 
existence.  They  boycott  her  and  any- 
one who  does  business  with  her.  They 
even  boycott  any  company  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  company  doing  business 
with  Israel.  How  foolish.  They  main- 
tain a  statje  of  war  against  her.  After  43 
years  of  e(xistence,  they  refuse  to  ac- 
cept Israel  as  a  permanent  neighbor. 
That  is  noi  a  basis  for  peace. 

To  cryste,nize  the  point,  and  to  show 
the  depth  pf  Arab  rejection  of  Israel,  I 
want  to  s^are  with  the  Senate  my  ex- 
perience iii  trying  to  get  a  visa  for  a  re- 
cent Senal,e  leadership  trip  to  Saudi 
Arabia  ana  Kuwait. 

Because  niy  diplomatic  passport  had 
an  Israeli  entrance  stamp  from  a  pre- 
vious visid  to  Israel,  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  said  it  would  not  give  me 
a  visa.  Like  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Kuwait 
Govemmeit  has  a  longstanding  policy 
of  rejecting  passports  with  Israeli  en- 
trance stainps.  So  do  a  majority  of  the 
Arab  L>ea^e  countries.  Because  of 
these  polities,  the  State  Department 
followed  ifs  established  gruidelines.  It 
issued  to  jme  an  entirely  new  diplo- 
matic pascDort  as  the  only  means  to  se- 
cure a  visa  from  the  Saudi  Arabian  and 
Kuwaiti  Governments,  and  thus  enable 
me  to  participate  in  the  leadership 
trip. 

An  editorial  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  Correctly  characterized  this 
visa  rebuff  as  an  offense  against  the 
United  Stites.  It  aptly  criticized  the 
American  JGovemment  for  kowtowing 


to  Saudi 
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dent,  it  is  the  height  of  ab- 
t  the  Governments  of  Saudi 
Kuwait  are  prepared  to 
ited  States  Senator  a  visa 
ssional  delegation  visit  be- 
Iplomatic  passport  has  an 
ance  stamp.  It  is  a  slap  in 
the  face  toj  all  Americans.  In  maintain- 
ing their  visa  policies,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwaip  are  sending  a  clear  but  dis- 
turbing n^essage  to  all  Americans. 
American  jsoldiers  coming  to  fight  to 
restore  seourity  in  the  region  are  wel- 
come. Butl  Americans  who  have  com- 
mitted thq  offense  of  ever  having  vis- 
ited Israeli  are  not.  Would  the  Saudis 
and  Kuwaitis  have  denied  an  American 
soldier  entry  if  he  or  she  had  visited  Is- 
rael? 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
condones  this  policy.  It  accepts  this 
policy.  It  jiccepts  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican diplomats  and  other  travelers 
have  to  ei  dorse  the  Arabs'  refusal  to 
reco  rnlze    Israel's    existence 


even 


in 


order  to  ti  avel  to  a  majority  of  Arab 
countries,  [t  buys  into  this  hatred  and 
totally  unj  cceptable  view. 

Rather  t  lan  condoning  and  acquiesc- 
ing to  thi^  policy,  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Government  should  demand  that 
Arab  count  ries  eliminate  this  practice. 
The  Stat!  Department  should  no 
longer  issie  two  passports  for  dip- 
lomats traveling  in  the  regrion.  It's  an 
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insult  to  Israel,  to  our  Ambassadors, 
and  to  our  country  that  our  Ambas- 
sadors and  other  American  government 
personnel,  and  tourists,  should  have  to 
have  two  ixissports  to  travel  in  the 
Middle  East  If  they  want  to  visit  Israel. 

Israel  is  a  friend  and  ally.  Her  secu- 
rity is  essential  to  American  security 
interests  in  the  region.  By  providing 
two  passports — especially  to  dip- 
lomats— the  U.S.  Government  is  slap- 
ping Israel  in  the  face  and  supporting 
Arab  efforts  to  isolate  and  completely 
alienate  Israel.  Arab  countries— espe- 
cially our  allies  in  the  war — should 
welcome  U.S.  diplomats  to  their  coun- 
try, especially  after  our  role  in  the  gulf 
war,  and  should  support  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests.  They  should  welcome 
American  companies  to  their  shores, 
and  not  boycott  them. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  instruct  our  Middle  Eastern 
diplomatic  corps  to  immediately  com- 
mence negotiations  with  Arab  coun- 
tries toward  a  reversal  of  their  policy 
of  not  providing  entrance  visas  for  citi- 
zens and  diplomats  if  their  passport 
contains  an  Israeli  entrance  stamp.  It 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
report  to  Congress  within  60  days  of  en- 
actment on  progress  and  prospects  for 
securing  a  reversal  of  this  outdated 
policy.  If,  within  90  days  of  enactment, 
negotiations  have  not  resulted  in  a 
commitment  from  each  Arab  country 
to  reverse  this  policy,  the  State  De- 
partment will  be  prohibited  ft-om  issu- 
ing duplicate  passports  to  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Govenmient  traveling  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  would  also  immediately 
prohibit  the  issuance  of  passports  des- 
ignated for  travel  only  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arab  countries' 
policy  of  rejecting  passports  ftom  any 
citizen  that  has  been  to  Israel  is  a 
stark  reminder  that  despite  all  the  de- 
velopments of  recent  months,  Arab  na- 
tions except  for  Egypt  still  pursue  a 
far-reaching  policy  of  rejection  of  Is- 
rael. The  policy  is  an  impediment  to 
peace  and  flies  in  the  face  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests  in  the  region. 
It  brings  nothing  to  Arab  countries  and 
is  an  insult  to  American  diplomats, 
citizens,  and  soldiers.  It  should  be  re- 
versed. I  have  asked  Secretary  Baker 
to  lodge  a  formal  complaint  about  the 
visa  matter  with  the  Governments  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  and  to  place 
it  on  his  agenda  as  the  United  States 
continues  to  search  for  ways  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

I  also  raised  this  matter  personally 
in  Cairo  earlier  this  month,  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  President 
Hosnl  Mubarak  and  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  Ahmed  Esmat  Abdel  Meguid, 
who  has  been  nominated  by  Mubarak 
to  head  the  Arab  League.  In  my  meet- 
ings, I  called  on  them  to  seek  a  rever- 
sal of  Arab  policy  of  rejecting  anyone 
who  shows  evidence  of  even  visiting  Is- 
rael. 


Mr.  President,  Secretary  Baker  is  in 
the  Middle  East  now.  He  will  be  visit- 
ing Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab  coun- 
tries that  continue  to  cling  to  this 
hateful  and  woeftQly  outdated  policy  of 
isolating  Israel  and  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  to  Israel.  I  hope  Secretary 
Baker  will  raise  this  issue  in  his  dis- 
cussions with  Arab  leaders.  Our  Arab 
League  coalition  partners  should  dis- 
card this  visa  policy,  along  with  the 
boycott  against  Israel  and  companies 
doing  business  with  Israel,  as  relics  of 
the  past  which  pose  obstacles  to  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
included  in  the  Recxjrd:  the  text  of  the 
bill,  copies  of  the  April  16  Washington 
Post  and  an  April  17  Bergen  Record  edi- 
torial, and  a  letter  I  sent  to  Secretary 
Baker  on  March  26  on  this  matter.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  845 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 

in  Congress  assembled,  This  Act  may  be  cited 

SlS  the  "Anti-Boycott  Passport  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  S.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  ais  follows: 

(1)  The  nations  of  the  Arab  Leagrue  except 
E^pt  remain  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel,  a 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States,  and 
refuse  to  recognize  Israel  and  her  right  to 
exist. 

(2)  As  part  of  their  effort  to  isolate  Israel 
and  her  allies,  the  majority  of  Arab  coun- 
tries grener&lly  reject  the  passports  of,  and 
deny  entrance  visas  to.  private  persons  and 
g'overnmental  officials  whose  ixissport  or 
other  documents  bear  an  Israeli  entrance 
stamp  or  marking  or  otherwise  reflect  that 
the  person  has  visited  Israel. 

(3)  The  passport  and  visa  policy  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Arab  League  nations  Is  an  lmi>edl- 
ment  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  must 
be  reversed. 

(4)  The  passport  and  visa  policy  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Arab  League  nations  is  an  affront 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  passport  and  visa  policy  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait,  both  members  of  the 
Arab  League,  demonstrates  a  business  as 
usual  attitude  and  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
reverse  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait  and 
to  restore  the  security  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

(6)  Officials  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment traveling  in  the  Middle  East  are,  as  a 
general  practice,  issued  two  passports  so 
that  they  can  travel  to  Israel  and  to  Arab 
countries  In  compliance  with  the  passport 
and  visa  policy  of  the  majority  of  Arab 
League  nations. 

(7)  To  avoid  challenging  the  passport  and 
visa  policy  of  the  majority  of  Arab  Leacrue 
nations  the  State  Department  has  issued  of- 
ficial passports  to  United  States  Government 
officials,  designated  for  travel  only  to  Israel. 

(8)  The  United  States  Government's  policy 
of  Issuing  two  passports  for  ofHcial  travel  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  Its  policy  of  issuing  of- 
ficial passports  designated  for  travel  only  to 
Israel,  constitute  acquiesence  In,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  acceptance  of.  the  rejection  of 
Israel  by  Arab  countries. 


(9)  The  United  Sutes  Government's  policy 
of  issuing  two  passports  for  official  travel  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  its  policy  of  Issuing  of- 
ficial passports  designated  for  travel  only  to 
Israel,  are  at  odds  both  with  the  recognition 
of  Israel  by  the  United  States  and  with  the 
rejection  In  United  States  policy  and  law  of 
the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 

(10)  The  reversal  of  the  passport  and  visa 
policy  described  above  would  be  an  impor- 
tant confidence-building  measure  and  would 
contribute  to  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East. 

(11)  The  administration  should  vlgcM-ously 
encourage  the  nations  of  the  Arab  League 
which  maintain  the  passport  and  visa  policy 
described  In  this  section  to  reverse  their  pol- 
icy of  rejecting  passports  of,  and  denying  en- 
trance visas  to,  persons  whose  passport  or 
other  documents  reflect  that  the  person  has 
visited  Israel. 

SBC.  S.  PURPOSES.  I 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  seek  an 
end  to  the  policy  of  the  majority  of  Arab 
League  nations  of  rejecting  passports,  and 
denying  entrance  visas  to  persons  whose 
passport  or  other  documents  reflect  that  the 
holder  has  visited  Israel,  and  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  policies  that  assure  that  the 
travel  to  such  Arab  League  nations  by  per- 
sons who  have  visited  Israel  shall  not  be  un- 
reasonably Impeded;  and 

(2)  prohibit  United  States  Government  ac- 
quiescence in  the  policy  of  the  majority  of 
Arab  League  nations  of  rejecting  Israel  by 
rejecting  passports  of.  and  denying  entrance 
visas  to,  persons  whose  passport  or  other 
documents  reflect  that  the  holder  has  visited 
Israel,  especially  with  respect  to  travel  by 
officials  of  the  United  Sutes. 

SEC.  4.  NEGOTIATION& 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  immediately 
Instruct  the  United  States  Middle  Eastern 
diplomatic  corps  to  seek  an  end  to  the  policy 
of  the  majority  of  Arab  League  nations  of  re- 
jecting passports  of.  and  denying  entrance 
visas  to.  private  persons  and  officials  of  all 
nations  whose  passport  or  other  documents 
reflect  that  the  holder  thereof  has  visited  Is- 
rael. 
SEC.  ».  REPORT  TO  CONGRESa 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee 
and  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  de- 
scribe the  status  of  efforts  to  secure  an  end 
to  the  passport  and  visa  policy  of  the  major- 
ity of  Arab  League  nations  as  described  in 
section  4,  and  describe  the  prospects  that 
such  efforts  would  be  successful  within  90 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  6.  PROHIBrnON  ON  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  18- 
RAELONLY  PASSPORTS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provlFlon  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  not  issue 
any  passport  that  Is  de8lgnat«d  for  travel 
only  to  Israel.  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  cancel  any  passport  already  is- 
sued which  Is  designated  for  travel  only  to 
Israel. 

SEC.  7.  POUCT  OF  NONACQUIESCENCB.       | 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  not  Issue 
more  than  one  official  or  diplomatic  pass- 
port to  any  official  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that  of- 
ficial to  acquiesce  in  or  comply  with,  the 
policy  of  the  majority  of  Arab  League  na- 
tions of  rejecting  passports  of.  or  denying  en- 
trance visas  to.  persons  whose  passport  or 
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other  documents  renect  that  the  person  h&s 
visited  Israel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  do  not  comply  with,  or 
acquiesce  in,  the  policy  of  the  majority  of 
Arab  League  nations  of  rejecting  passports 
of,  or  denying  entrance  visas  to,  persons 
whose  passport  or  other  documents  reflect 
that  the  person  has  visited  Israel. 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  within  90 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  falls  to 
conduct  negotiations  pursuant  to  section  4 
or  to  submit  a  report  under  section  5,  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  such  re- 
fusal. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  1991] 
KowTowmo  TO  Saudi  Arabia 

The  Saudis  and  Kuwaitis  were  kind  enough 
to  receive  half  a  million  American  troops  to 
save  their  neclu  from  Saddam  Hussein.  But 
they  could  not  then  see  their  way  clear  to  re- 
ceiving Frank  Lautenberg,  one  among  17 
U.S.  senators  who  sought  to  visit  the  Gulf. 
Typhoid?  No.  it  was  the  fact  that  Sen.  Lau- 
tenberg (D-NJ.)  had  an  Israeli  stamp  in  his 
passport  Ttom  an  earlier  trip.  Twice  the 
Saudi  Embassy  in  Washington  refused  to 
stamp  in  the  requisite  visa.  The  State  De- 
partment then  issued  Mr.  Lautenberg  the 
second  passport  that  has  come  to  be  rou- 
tinely provided  to  Americans  caught  in  this 
bind.  The  visit  went  on. 

In  a  letter.  Sen.  Lautenberg  urged  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  stir  a  policy  review  by 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  other  Arab  nations 
conducting  this  secondary  boycott  of  Israel 
and  suggested  that  the  secretary  place  the 
matter  on  the  agenda  of  regional  peace- 
making. 

But  the  visa  rebuff  is  only  tangentially  an 
offense  against  Israel.  It  is  directly  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States— the  more 
sordid  and  insidious  for  seldom  being  accu- 
rately recognized.  The  Saudis  and  others  are 
saying  that  they  and  not  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment will  determine  the  validity  of  an  Amer- 
ican passinrt.  They  are  forcing  a  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  Americans,  those  who 
will  submit  to  Saudi  derogation  of  American 
sovereignty  and  those  who  will  not.  This  is 
being  done,  to  repeat,  by  a  couple  of  family- 
run  governments  that  but  for  the  United 
States  would  be  provinces  of  Iraq. 

For  decades  now.  this  form  of  humiliation 
of  the  United  States  has  been  greeted  with  a 
shrug  or  an  indulgent  chuckle  by  many  trav- 
eling Americans,  journalists  as  well  as  dip- 
lomats and  businessmen.  It  even  happens 
that  Israelis  are  sometimes  seen  as  villains 
of  the  piece  for  conforming  with  the  law  and 
dignity  of  their  own  visa  procedures  and  in- 
conveniencing Americans  as  a  result.  Who 
can  tell  to  what  extent  such  habits  of  shabby 
complicity  have  nourished  in  Arab  minds  the 
rejection  of  Israel,  which  is  a  root  cause  of 
the  whole  Middle  East  dispute?  Not  one  day 
longer  should  the  American  government 
kowtow  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  this  manner. 

[Prom  the  Bergen  (NJ)  Record] 
ABsuRDmr  IN  Arabia 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  welcomed  half  a 
million  American  trocpe  willing  to  risk 
death  to  defeat  Saddam  Hussein.  But  when 
Sen.  Frank  Lautenberg.  D-N.J.,  applied  for  a 
visa  recently,  he  ran  into  a  wall. 

Mr.  Lautenbergs  offense?  He  visited  Israel. 
He  has  a  stamp  on  his  passport  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Lautenberg  is  furious.  He  is.  rightly. 
angry  not  only  at  the  Kuwaitis  and  Saudis, 


but  alsq  with  the  U.S.  State  Department  for 
tolerating  this  nonsense.  It  was  mid-March 
when  M|.  Lautenberg  applied  for  his  visa.  He 
and  16  cfbher  senators  planned  to  visit  Saudi 
Arabia  tnd  Kuwait  to  study  post-war  condl- 
e  were  trying  to  get  an  assessment 
eds  of  the  area,"  he  says.  "I  would 
ught  the  delegation  would  be  wel- 
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congressional  aides  reported,  nei- 
'alt  nor  Saudi  Arabia  would  grant 
because  Mr.  Lautenberg's  passport 
showed  ^hat  he  had  visited  Israel.  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg ]  said  the  denial  was  unacceptable, 
and  told;  aides  to  try  again. 

On  thej  second  go-around,  the  State  Depart- 
ment tried  to  sidestep  the  issue  by  issuing 
Mr.  Laiitenberg  a  brand-new  passport.  This 
acqulesoence  made  Mr.  Lautenberg  even 
angrier.  rThe  policy  pursued  by  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait, land  many  other  Arab  states — with 
the  honorable  exception  of  Egrypt— is  first 
and  forepiost  an  insult  to  Israel.  The  rejec- 
tion of  lirael  by  many  Arab  states  is  so  total 
and  so  upreasonlng  that  they  refuse  to  allow 
tourists,  business  people,  journalists,  and 
even  hijh-ranking  foreign  officials  such  as 
Mr.  Lautenberg  to  visit  if  their  passports 
show  an;  r  sign  of  an  Israeli  visit.  Arab  states 
also  imi  Dse  rigid  economic  boycotts  against 
companies  that  do  business  with  Israel. 

But  th*  Arab  passport  policy  is  also,  as  Mr. 
Lautenberg  argues,  an  Insult  to  the  United 
States.  iArab  governments  are  refusing  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  a  U.S.  passport  un- 
less the)  passport's  owner  will  kowtow  to 
Arab  foifelgn  policy,  and  Arab  hatreds.  This 
humiliattion  has  been  shrugged  off  for  years 
by  Amealcan  visitors  to  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause access  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Lautenberg  refuses  to  wink  and  look 
the  othet*  way.  He  has  written  to  Secretary 
of  StatejJames  A.  Baker  III  to  ask  that  Mr. 
Baker  riise  this  issue  with  Arab  heads  of 
state,  ai  he  tries  to  arrange  Arab-Israeli 
peace  talks.  "The  policy  is  an  impediment  to 
peace  an^  must  be  reversed,"  Mr.  Lautenberg 
wrote. 

Dropping  the  outmoded  passport  policy 
would  cfst  Arab  countries  nothing.  But  it 
would  b4  a  sign  to  Israel,  and  to  the  world, 
that  Arab  leaders  are  willing  to  take  a  mod- 
est step  toward  recognizing  the  realities  of 
the  late  20th  century.  Israel  exists,  and  Is- 
rael wllfi  continue  to  exist.  No  real  progress 
on  a  lasting  Middle  East  peace  can  be  made 
until  tha  Arab  states  recognize  this. 

Using  American  passports  to  pretend  oth- 
erwise is  a  disgraceful  charade,  demeaning  to 
Arab  lea  lers  who  insist  on  such  a  policy  and 
to  the  I  (tate  Department  officials  who  go 
along  wi  ;h  it. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  March  26, 1991. 
Hon.  Jai  es  a.  Baker  m. 
Secretan  of  State.  StaU  Department.  Washing- 
ton, ,  )C. 

Dear  secretary  Baker:  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  to  insist  that  our  Arab  coalition  al- 
lies reva  -se  their  long-standing  policy  of  de- 
nying ei  try  to  Americans  who  have  an  Is- 
raeli vlsi ,  stamp  in  their  passports. 

I  was  outraged  that  the  governments  of 
Saudi  A'abia  and  Kuwait  were  prepared  to 
refuse  rasa  visa  for  a  Congressional  delega- 
tion vis  t  because  my  diplomatic  passport 
had  an  1  sraeli  immigration  stamp.  In  main- 
taining their  visa  policies,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  ire  sending  a  clear  but  disturbing 
message  Ito  all  Americans.  American  soldiers 
preparedl  to  fight  to  restore  security  in  the 
region  ire  welcome.  But,  Americans  who 
have  evfli-  visited  Israel  are  not. 
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The  polic]  is  a  sad  reminder  that  despite 
all  the  developments  of  recent  months,  Arab 
nations  except  for  Egypt  still  pursue  a  far- 
reaching  poljcy  of  rejection  of  Israel.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  rejectionism  that  goes  so  far  as  reject- 
ing Americsjns  who  have  visited  Israel.  The 
policy  is  an  impediment  to  peace  and  must 
be  reversed.  ^  you  seek  confidence  building 
measures  in  the  region.  I  encourage  you  to 
urge  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  all  Arab  na- 
tions to  abandon  their  outdated  policy. 

If  Arab  countries  agreed  to  reverse  this 
policy,  it  wauld  demonstrate  a  positive  first 
step  toward  recognizing  Israel's  right  to 
exist.  It  woi^d  bring  hope  to  many  that  Arab 
nations  will  bne  day  formally  end  their  state 
of  war  with  Israel  and  enter  direct  negotia- 
tions for  pe^ce  agreements  with  that  coun- 
try. 

I  urge  yoii  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
government!  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
over  this  ma  tter  and  place  it  on  your  agenda 
as  you  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  bring 
peace  and  sti  ability  to  the  Middle  East. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  R.  Lautenberg.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr. 
PRVOR,  for  himself,  Mr. 
Daschle,     Mr.     Riegle,     Mr. 

Dm  lENBERGER,       Mr.       BtmDICK, 
Mr.   BAUCUS,  Mr.   ROCKEFELLER, 

and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish 
Federal  standards  for  long-term  care 
insurance  policies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance, 
long-term  insurance  consumer  protection 

J  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introdujce  legislation  for  Senator 
Pryor,  whp,  as  we  are  all  aware,  has 
been  hospitalized.  Our  prayers  and  best 
wishes  are  with  Senator  Pryor  in  his 
recuiperation. 

The  legislation  Senator  Pryor  had 
intended  to  introduce  himself  today  is 
the  Long-Term  Care  Insurance 
Consumer  Protection  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion will  raquire  States  to  adopt  mini- 
mum consmmer  protection  for  private 
long-term  oare  insurance. 

I  commend  Senator  Pryor.  as  chair- 
man of  tpe  Special  Conrniittee  on 
Aging,  for  his  commitment  to  the  pro- 
[onsumers  who  purchase  prl- 
!rm  care  insurance.  I  share 
^YOR's  interest  in  the  qual- 
)ility.  and  affordability  of 
private  lont-term  care  insurance. 

During  ttie  100th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced legi  ilation  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive Medicare  long-term  care 
benefit.  My  legislation  provided  for  a 
significant  role  for  private  long-term 
care  insurance  because  I  believe  that 
long-term  lare  is  an  insurable  event, 
and  that  :f  affordable,  quality  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies  could  be 
made  more  available  to  persons  with 
the  financip,]  ability  to  purchase  them. 

Since  thq  introduction  of  my  legisla- 
tion, mord  information  has  become 
available  a(bout  the  private  long-term 
care  insurance  market.  The  news  has 
been  mixed .  On  the  one  hand,  the  num- 
ber of  private  long-term  care  policies 
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being  marketed  has  increased.  But.  ini- 
tial cost  estimates  of  such  policies  may 
have  been  underestimated. 

If  private  long-term  care  insurance  is 
to  play  a  part  in  protecting  elderly  and 
disabled  Americans  from  the  financial 
devastation  of  chronic  illness,  policies 
must  be  affordable  and  of  good  quality. 
It  is  important  that  the  private  insur- 
ance industry  develop  policies  that  are 
balanced  in  that  regard. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator Pryor  as  he  continues  to  refine 
his  legislation  in  an  effort  to  improve 
consumer  protections  for  private  long- 
term  care  insurance,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  continued  efforts  in  this 
important  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement,  previously  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Pryor,  be  submitted 
for  the  Recx)RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators 
Daschle,  Rieole,  Durenberoer,  Bau- 
cus.  Rockefeller,  Burdick  and 
McCain  in  introducing  today  the  Long- 
Term  Care  Insurance  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  will 
provide  basic.  Federal  consumer  pro- 
tections for  long-term  care  Insurance. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  the  ongoing  efforts  and 
conmiltment  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
joining  me  today  in  introducing  this 
bill.  All  have  played  leadership  roles  on 
the  issue  of  health  insurance  for  older 
Americans,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  work- 
ing with  them.  Today,  Representatives 
Wyden,  Collins,  and  others  are  intro- 
ducing a  companion  measure  in  the 
House. 

During  the  Pepper  Commission's 
struggle  to  find  solutions  to  our  long- 
term  care  problem,  I  became  interested 
in  the  possibilities  that  private  long- 
term  care  insurance  may  hold.  Rec- 
ognizing that,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, the  public  sector,  will  not  be  able 
to  comprehensively  meet  every  long- 
term  care  need  of  our  Nation,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  the  promotion 
and  regulation  of  private  long-term 
care  insurance. 

In  recent  years,  the  growth  in  the 
sales  of  these  policies  has  been  rapid. 
The  number  of  policies  sold,  and  the 
number  of  compaiiies  selling  these  poli- 
cies, has  doubled  in  less  than  3  years. 
Long-term  care  insurance  policies  have 
improved  over  the  past  few  years,  they 
continue  to  evolve.  Despite  the  gains 
that  have  been  made,  room  for  im- 
provement remains.  Many  policies  con- 
tain overly  restrictive  limitations  on 
benefits  and  do  not  meet  basic  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the  NAIC  [Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners]. 

There  is  also  room  for  improvement 
in  the  regulation  of  this  insurance.  The 
NAIC  has  made  progress  in  the  develop- 


ment of  the  model  standards.  However, 
recent  reports  fi-om  the  HHS  inspector 
general  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice [GAO]  indicate  that  many  States 
do  not  have  important  consumer  pro- 
tections in  place.  The  GAO  foimd  that 
most  policies  contain  definitions  that 
potentially  limit  access  to  bene- 
ficiaries. Such  definitions  can  elimi- 
nate covei*age  for  policyholders  who 
would  otherwise  qualify  for  benefits. 
Also,  the  GAO  noted  that  consumers 
risk  unpredictable  premium  increases 
that  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  re- 
tain their  iralicies.  The  inspector  gen- 
eral found  that  33  States  do  not  provide 
minimum  consumer  protections.  The 
fact  that  States  are  adopting  these 
standards  in  varying  degrees  and  a  lack 
of  support  ftom  the  industry  for  these 
standards  is  troublesome. 

Already  at  risk  because  of  inadequate 
regulation  of  this  market  and  the  fear 
associated  with  long-term  care,  con- 
sumers face  difficult  choices  in  the 
purchase  of  this  type  of  insurance.  It  is 
clear  that  consumers  face  even  more 
complexities  in  understanding  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies  than  they 
do  in  understanding  Medigap  policies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aging  Conunit- 
tee,  I  want  to  ensure  that  abuses  that 
have  plagued  the  Medigap  market  are 
not  repeated  in  the  long-term  care 
market.  Unfortunately,  we  are  already 
hearing  about  problems  that  we  cannot 
let  go  unaddressed.  Here  are  just  three 
examples: 

A  man  in  Illinois  had  been  paying 
SI  ,000  per  year  for  a  so-called  guaran- 
teed renewable  and  level  premium 
nursing  home  policy  he  had  for  10 
years.  Just  when  he  was  entering  a 
nursing  home,  he  received  a  notice  that 
the  company  had  been  sold  to  another 
corporation  and  his  new  rates  were 
S11,000  per  year.  Unable  to  meet  the 
new  premium,  he  was  forced  to  drop 
the  policy,  receiving  no  benefits  or  re- 
fund. 

An  insurance  company  collected  an- 
nual premiums  of  almost  S2,000  for  3 
years  for  an  80-year-old  widow  from 
Philadelphia.  When  the  widow  entered 
a  nursing  home,  the  company  canceled 
the  policy,  claiming  she  had  not  fully 
disclosed  her  health  history.  The  agent 
had  taken  the  health  history  from  the 
widow's  daughter  over  the  phone  and 
then  sent  the  widow  a  blank  applica- 
tion to  sign. 

An  89-year-old  widow  from  Oregon 
took  out  two  nursing  home  policies.  In 
selling  her  the  policies,  the  insurance 
agent  said  that,  with  this  insurance, 
she  would  never  be  a  burden  to  her 
children  should  she  ever  have  to  go 
into  a  nursing  home.  The  widow  paid 
more  than  S5.000  in  premiums  on  the 
policies,  only  to  find  they  wouldn't  pay 
any  of  the  $10,000  in  nursing  home  bills 
she  later  accumulated.  The  insurance 
company  said  her  care  didn't  meet 
their  definition  of  "skilled  care." 


Mr.  President,  as  with  any  legisla- 
tion being  introduced,  this  bill  Is  but 
the  first  step  in  the  legislative  process. 
We  have  attempted  to  craft  what  we 
believe  represents  a  fair  response  to 
the  varjrlng  recommendations  of  con- 
sumers and  their  advocates,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, the  insurance  industry  and 
the  insvirance  agents.  In  this  effort,  our 
goal  has  always  been  to  strike  the  ap- 
propriate balance  between  the  need  for 
consumer  protection  with  the  need  to 
assure  affordability.  With  that  in  mind, 
each  of  these  interested  parties  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  analyze  and 
respond  to  this  legislation.  I  look  for- 
ward to  their  comments  and  sugges- 
tions on  how  we  can  strengthen  this 
legislation  and  assure  these  important 
consimier  protections. 

The  Long-Term  Care  Insurance 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  I*re8erve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  Families  United  for  Senior 
Action,  and  Consumers  Union.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  by  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  as  well  as 
a  sununary  of  its  provisions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

8.846 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHiMrrTrnjt. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  a«  the  "Long-Term 
Care  Insurance  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1991". 

SEC.  1.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  LONG-TERM  CARE  INSUR- 
ANCE POLICIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XDC  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  1931.  (a)  Implementation  of  Policy 
Standards.— 

"(1)  In  general.- 

"(A)  New  issues.- No  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  (as  denned  in  subsection  (1))  may 
be  Issued,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in  a  State 
on  or  after  the  date  specified  in  paragraph  (4) 
unless — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  has  established  a  regulatory  program 
that^ 

"(I)  provides  for  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (3).  and 

"(11)  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (5), 

by  the  date  specified  in  paragraph  (4),  and 
the  ixjlicy  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
commissioner  or  superintendent  of  insurance 
under  such  program;  or 

"(11)  if  the  State  has  not  established  such 
a  program,  the  policy  has  been  certifled  by 
the  Secretary  (In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  establishes)  as 
meeting  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (3). 
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For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  advertis- 
ing or  soliciting  with  respect  to  a  policy,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  shall  be  deemed  the  of- 
fering for  sale  of  the  policy. 

"(B)  Review  of  state  regulatory  pro- 
grams.—The  Secretary  periodically  shall  re- 
view regrulatory  programs  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(1)  to  determine  If  they  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Sanctions.— Any  person  who  issues  or 
renews  a  policy,  on  or  after  the  date  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (4),  in  violation  of  para- 
graph (1).  is  subject  to  a  civil  money  penalty 
of  not  to  exceed  S25,(X)0  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. The  provisions  of  section  1128A  (other 
than  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
other  than  subsection  (b))  shall  apply  to  a 
civil  money  penalty  under  this  paragraph  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to 
a  penalty  or  proceeding  under  section 
1128A(a). 

"(3)  Promuloation  of  standards.- 

"(A)  In  general.— If,  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'NAIC')  promulgates  model  standards 
that  incorporate  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (d)  through  (h),  such  standards  shall 
apply  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  Default.— If  the  NAIC  does  not  pro- 
mulgate the  model  standards  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  by  the  deadline  established  in  that 
pcu-agraph,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate, 
within  12  months  after  such  deadline,  a  regu- 
lation that  provides  standards  that  incor- 
porate the  requirements  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (h)  and  such  standards  shall  be  ap- 
plied under  paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  Consultation.- In  establishing  stand- 
ards under  this  paragraph,  the  NAIC  or  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  a  working  group 
composed  of  representatives  of  issuers  of 
long-term  care  insurance  policies,  consumer 
groups,  and  other  qualifled  individuals.  Such 
representatives  shall  be  selected  in  a  manner 
so  as  to  assure  balanced  representation 
among  the  interested  groups. 

"(D)  LmrrED  preemption.— The  standards 
established  under  this  paragraph  preempt 
provisions  of  State  law  which  conflict  with 
such  standards,  bnt  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  preventing  a  State 
fyom  applying  standards  that  provide  greater 
protection  to  policyholders  of  long-term  care 
insurance  policies. 

"(4)  Deadline  for  application  of  stand- 
ards.- 

"(A)  In  general.- Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  the  date  specified  in  this  paragraph  for  a 
State  is— 

"(i)  the  date  the  State  adopts  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  (3),  or 

"(il)  1  year  after  the  date  such  standards 
are  first  established, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

"(B)  State  requiring  legislation.— In  the 
case  of  a  State  which  the  Secretary  identi- 
fies, in  consultation  with  the  NAIC,  as— 

"(i)  requiring  State  legislation  (other  than 
legislation  appropriating  funds)  in  order  for 
the  standards  established  under  paragraph 
(3)  to  be  applied,  but 

"(li)  having  a  legislature  which  is  not 
scheduled  to  meet  in  1993  in  a  legislative  ses- 
sion in  which  such  legislation  may  be  consid- 
ered, 

the  date  specified  in  this  paragraph  is  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  legislative 
seaaion  of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
on  or  after  January  1,  1993.  For  purposes  of 


prions  sentence,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
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such  session  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 

regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
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Additional    requirements    for   ap- 

OF  state  regulatory  programs.- 

of  paragraph  (l)(A)(l)(n),  the 

requir^ents  of  this  paragraph  for  a  State 

regulal  ory  program  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  Consumer  access  to  compliance  in- 
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N  general.— The  program  must  pro- 
consumer  access  to  complaints  Hied 
State  commissioner  or  superintend- 
insurance  with  respect  to  long-term 
insurance  policies. 

Confidentiality— The    access    pro- 

T  nder  clause  (i)  shall  be  limited  to  the 

required  to  protect  the  confidential- 

the    identity    of   individual    policy- 

ACCESS   TO  OTHER  INFORMATION.— The 

must  provide  for  consumer  access 
information   reported    under   subsection 


Process  for  approval  of  pre- 
-The  program  must  provide  for  a 
for  approving  or  disapproving  pro- 
premium  increases  with  respect  to 
t<  rm  care  insurance  policies  and  must 
establish  a  policy  for  the  holding  of  public 
hearlni  rs  prior  to  approval  of  such  a  premium 
increai  e.  No  such  premium  increase  shall  be 
approved  (or  deemed  approved)  unless  the 
proposed  increase  is  accompanied  by  an  ac- 
memorandum  which  supports  the  In- 
and  which  contains  such  information 
be  required  under  the  standards 
I  ubsection  (a)(3). 

lEGULATION  OF  SALES  PRACTICES.- 
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In  GENERAL.— Each  Individual  who  is 

or  offering  for  sale  a  long-term  care 

policy  has  the  duty  of  good  faith 

dealing  to  the  purchaser  or  potential 

of  such  a  policy. 

Prohibited  practices.— An  individual 

to  have  violated  subparagraph 

the  individual  engages  in  any  of  the 

practices: 

TwiSTiNO.— Knowingly    making    any 

representation  or  incomplete  or 

comi>arison  of  any  health  care  in- 

policy  or  insurers  for  the  purpose  of 

or  tending  to  induce,  any  person  to 

or  effect  a  change  with  respect  to  a 

t4rm  care  insurance  policy. 

High  pressure  tactics.— Employing 

mfethod  of  marketing  having  the  effect 

intending  to,  induce  the  purchase  of 

care    insurance    policy    through 

pressure. 

Cold  lead  advertising.— Making  use 

or  indirectly  of  any  method  of  mai-- 

which  fails  to  disclose  in  a  conspicu- 

m^nner  that  a  purpose  of  the  method  of 

is  solicitation  of  insurance  and 

cbntact  will  be  made  by  an  insurance 

>r  insurance  company. 

:;ompletion  of  medical  histories  pro- 

-A  person  who  is  selling  or  offering 

a  long-term  care  insurance  policy 

complete  the  medical  history  por- 

an  application. 

PROHIBmON   OF   sale   OR   ISSUANCE  TO 

beneficiaries.— A  person  may  not 

sell  or  issue  a  long-term  care  in- 

policy  to  an  individual  who  is  eligi- 

medical  assistance  (other  than  only 

( lualified  medicare  beneficiary)  under 
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PROHIBmON   OF   SALE  OR   ISSUANCE  OF 
DUPUqATE  service  BENEFIT  POLICIES.- A  per- 


son may  dot  sell  or  issue  a  service-benefit 
long-term  iare  insurance  policy — 

"(A)  knowing  that  the  policy  provides  for 
coverage  l^t  duplicates  coverage  already 
provided  to  another  service-benefit  long- 
term  care  ^surance  policy  (unless  the  policy 
is  intended  to  replace  such  other  policy),  or 

"(B)  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  unless 
the  individiual  (or  a  representative  of  the  in- 
dividual) provides  a  written  statement  to  the 
effect  thatj  the  coverage  (i)  does  not  dupli- 
cate other  Coverage  in  effect  under  a  service- 
benefit  loilg-term  care  Insurance  policy  or 
(ii)  will  replace  another  service-benefit  long- 
term  care  tosvu-ance  policy. 
In  this  paragraph,  the  term  'service-benefit 
long-term  |care  Insurance  policy'  means  a 
long-term  tare  insurance  policy  which  pro- 
vides for  benents  based  on  the  amount  and 
type  of  services  furnished,  rather  than  on  the 
amount  of  expenses  incurred. 

"(5)  PROflSION  OF  OUTLINE  OF  COVERAGE.— 

No  person  jmay  sell  or  offer  for  sale  a  long- 
term  care  {insurance  policy  without  provid- 
ing to  the ;  purchaser  or  potential  purchaser 
(or  representative)  an  outline  of  coverage 
that  comp]  ies  with  the  standards  established 
under  subs*  iction  (a)(3). 

"(6)  CrviL  money  penalty.— Any  person 
who  sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  Issues  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  in  violation  of 
this  subse<  tion  is  subject  to  a  civil  money 
penalty  of  Dot  to  exceed  S25,(KX)  for  each  such 
violation.  The  provisions  of  section  1128A 
(other  thai  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  othjer  than  subsection  (b))  shall  apply 
to  a  civil  'money  penalty  under  this  para- 
graph in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  a  penalty  or  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 1128A(  i). 

"(C)  ADD-nONAL  RESPONSIBILrnES  OF  ISSU- 
ERS.- 

"(1)  Ref  WD  OF  PREMIUMS.— If  an  applica- 
tion for  a  1  jng-term  care  insurance  policy  (or 
for  a  certificate  under  a  group  long-term 
care  insun.nce  policy)  is  denied  or  an  appli- 
cant returns  a  policy  or  certificate  within  30 
days  of  th^  date  of  its  issuance  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h),  the  issuer  shall  refund  to  the 
applicant,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  denial  or  return,  any  premiums 
paid  with  ijespect  to  such  a  policy. 

"(2)  Mailing  of  policy.— If  an  application 
for  an  ion»term  care  insurance  policy  (or  for 
a  certiflcaJte  under  a  group  long-term  care 
insurance  policy)  is  approved,  the  Issuer 
shall  transtnit  to  the  applicant  the  policy  (or 
certificate)  of  insurance  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  approval. 

"(3)  Information  on  denials  of  claims.— If 
a  claim  under  a  long-term  care  Insurance 
policy  is  denied,  the  issuer  shall,  within  60 
days  of  the  date  of  a  written  request  by  the 
policyholder  or  certificate  bolder  (or  rep- 
resentativ* 

'(A)  provide  a  written  explanation  of  the 
the  denial,  and 

ce  available  all   information  di- 
rectly relating  to  such  denial. 

"(4)  Rehdrting  of  information.— The  is- 
I  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
llcally  (not  less  often  than  annu- 
to  the  Conunissioner  or  super- 
|of   insurance    of   each    State    in 
policy  is  sold,  and  shall  make 
the  Secretary,  upon  request,  in- 
formation >-especting— 

"(A)  thej long-term  care  Insurance  policies 
of  the  issuer  that  are  in  force, 

"(B)  thei  most  recent  premiums  for  such 
policies  ai|d  the  premiums  imposed  for  such 
policies  du^ng  the  previous  5-year  period, 

"(C)  tha  lapse  rates,  replacement  rates, 
and  rescission  rates  for  policies  (by  agent), 
and 
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"(D)  the  claims  denied  (as  a  percentage  of 
claims  submitted)  for  such  policies. 
Information  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
reported  in  a  format  specifled  in  the  stand- 
ards established  under  subsection  (a)(3)  to 
carry  out  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (C),  there  shall  not  be  included 
as  a  lapse  of  policy  such  a  lapse  due  to  the 
death  of  the  policyholder.  For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (D),  there  shall  not  be  included 
as  a  denied  claim  a  claim  that  is  denied  sole- 
ly because  of  the  failure  to  meet  a  deduct- 
ible, waiting  period,  or  exclusionary  period. 

"(5)  Access  to  djpormatign.— E^ach  such  is- 
suer shall  provide  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commissioner  or  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance of  each  State  In  which  the  policy  Is  sold 
such  information  as  the  Secretary,  Commis- 
sioner, or  superintendent,  may  request. 

"(6)  Provision  of  outline  of  coverage  for 
RENEWALS. — E^ch  Issuer  of  a  long-term  care 
insurance  policy  shall  provide,  at  the  time  of 
renewal  of  such  a  policy,  an  outline  of  cov- 
erage that  meets  the  applicable  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(7)  Medical  assessments  for  the  eu)Er- 
LY. — Before  issuing  a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  to  an  applicant  who  is  75  years  of 
age  or  older,  if  the  policy  is  not  guaranteed 
issue  the  Issuer  shall  obtain  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  A  report  of  a  physical  examination. 

"(B)  An  assessment  of  functional  capacity. 

"(C)  Copies  of  medical  records. 

"(8)  Civil  money  penalty.— Any  issuer  of  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  who — 

"(A)  falls  to  make  a  refund  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1), 

"(B)  fails  to  transmit  a  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2), 

"(C)  falls  to  provide,  make  available,  or  re- 
port information  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3),  (4),  or  (5), 

"(D)  fails  to  provide  an  outline  of  coverage 
in  violation  of  paragraph  (6),  or 

"(E)  issues  a  policy  without  obtaining  cer- 
tain information  in  violation  of  paragraph 
(7). 

is  subject  to  a  civil  money  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  for  each  such  violation.  The 
provisions  of  section  1128A  (other  than  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  other 
than  subsection  (b))  shall  apply  to  a  civil 
money  penalty  under  this  paragraph  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  a 
penalty  or  proceeding  under  section  1128A(a). 

"(d)  Requirements  Relating  to  Renew- 

ABILTTY.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  may  be  canceled  or  nonrenewed 
for  any  reason  other  than  nonpayment  of 
premium  or  material  misrepresentation. 

"(2)  C30NTINUATI0N  AND  CONVERSION  RIGHTS 
FOR  GROUP  POLICIES.— 

"(A)  In  general. — Each  group  long-term 
care  insurance  policy  shall  provide  covered 
individuals  with  a  basis  for  continuation  or 
conversion  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  Basis  for  continuation.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  a  policy  provides 
a  basis  for  continuation  of  coverage  if  the 
policy  maintains  coverage  under  the  existing 
group  policy  when  such  coverage  would  oth- 
erwise terminate  and  which  is  subject  only 
to  the  continued  timely  pajrment  of  premium 
when  due.  A  group  policy  which  restricts 
provision  of  benefits  and  services  to  or  con- 
tains incentives  to  use  certain  providers  or 
facility,  may  provide  continuation  benefits 
which  are  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  of  the  existing  group  policy. 

"(C)  Basis  for  conversion.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  a  policy  provides  a  basis 


for  conversion  of  coverage  if  the  policy  enti- 
tles each  Individual — 

"(i)  whose  coverage  under  the  group  policy 
would  otherwise  be  terminated  for  any  rea- 
son, and 

"(11)  who  has  been  continuously  insured 
under  the  iwlicy  (or  group  policy  which  was 
replaced)  for  at  least  6  months  before  the 
date  of  the  termination, 
to  issuance  of  a  policy  providing  benefits 
identical  to,  substantially  equivalent  to,  or 
in  excess  of,  those  of  the  policy  being  termi- 
nated, without  evidence  of  insurability. 

"(D)  Treatment  of  substantial  bqutva- 
lence.— In  determining  under  this  paragraph 
whether  benefits  are  substantially  equiva- 
lent, there  shall  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  differences  between  managed  care  and 
non-managed  care  plans. 

"(E)  Group  replacement  of  policies.— If  a 
group  long-term  care  insurance  policy  is  re- 
placed by  another  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  purchased  by  the  same  policyholder, 
the  succeeding  issuer  shall  offer  coverage  to 
all  persons  covered  under  the  old  group  pol- 
icy on  its  date  of  termination.  Ck>verage 
under  the  new  group  policy  shall  not  result 
In  any  exclusion  for  preexisting  conditions 
that  would  have  been  covered  under  the 
group  policy  being  replaced. 

"(e)  Benefit  Standards.— 

"(1)  Use  of  standard  DEFmmoNS  and  ter- 
minology AND  ITNIFORM  FORMAT.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Elach  long-term  care  In- 
surance policy  shall,  pursuant  to  standards 
established  under  subsection  (a)(3)— 

"(1)  use  uniform  language  and  definitions, 
and 

"(11)  use  a  uniform  format  for  presenting 
the  outline  of  coverage  under  such  a  policy. 

"(B)  Certain  variation  in  language  per- 
mitted.— Such  standards  may  i)ermit  the  use 
of  non-uniform  language,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent required  to  take  into  account  dif- 
ferences among  States  in  the  licensing  of 
nursing  facilities  and  other  providers  of 
long-term  care. 

"(2)  Disclosure.— 

"(A)  Outline  of  coverage.— The  outline  of 
coverage  for  each  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  shall  include  at  least  the  following: 

"(i)  A  description  of  the  principal  benefits 
and  coverage  under  the  policy. 

"(ii)  A  statement  of  the  principal  exclu- 
sions, reductions,  and  limitations  contained 
in  the  policy. 

"(iil)  A  statement  of  the  terms  under 
which  the  policy  (or  certificate)  may  be  con- 
tinued in  force  or  discontinued,  the  terms  for 
continuation  or  conversion,  and  any  reserva- 
tion in  the  policy  of  a  right  to  change  pre- 
miums. 

"(iv)  A  statement  that  the  outline  of  cov- 
erage is  a  summary  only,  not  a  contract  of 
insurance,  and  that  the  policy  (or  master 
policy)  contains  the  contractual  provisions 
that  govern. 

"(V)  A  statement  of  the  value  of  the  policy 
(determined  in  accordance  with  standard  es- 
tablished to  carry  out  this  subparagraph). 

"(vU)  A  description  of  the  terms,  specifled 
in  subsection  (h),  under  which  a  policy  or 
certificate  may  be  returned  and  premium  re- 
funded. 

"(viii)  Information  on  national  average 
costs  for  nursing  facility  and  home  health 
care  and  information  (in  graphic  form)  on 
the  relationship  of  the  benefits  provided 
under  the  policy  to  such  national  average 
costs. 

"(ix)  A  statement  of  the  iiercentage  limit 
on  annual  premium  increases  that  is  pro- 
vided under  the  policy  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(8). 


"(X)  Information  (in  graphic  form)  on  the 
projected  effect  of  inflation  on  the  value  of 
benefits  provided  under  the  policy  during  a 
period  of  at  least  20  years. 

"(B)  Certificates.— A  certiflcate  issued 
pursuant  to  a  group  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  shall  Include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  principal  benefits 
and  coverage  provided  in  the  policy: 

"(ii)  a  statement  of  the  principal  exclu- 
sions, reductions,  and  limitations  contained 
in  the  policy:  and 

"(ill)  a  statement  that  the  group  master 
policy  determines  governing  contractual 
provisions. 

"(C)  Long-term  care  as  part  of  ufb  in- 
surance.—In  the  case  of  a  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  issued  as  a  part  of  or  a  rider 
on  a  life  insurance  policy,  at  the  time  of  pol- 
icy delivery  there  shall  be  provided  a  policy 
sununary  that  includes— 

"(1)  an  explanation  of  how  the  long-term 
care  benefits  interact  with  other  components 
of  the  imlicy  (including  deductions  from 
death  benefits): 

"(11)  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits, the  length  of  benefit,  and  the  guaran- 
teed lifetime  benefits  (if  any)  for  each  cov- 
ered person:  and 

"(ill)  any  exclusions,  reductions,  and  limi- 
tations on  benefits  of  long-term  care. 

"(3)  UMITING  conditions  on  BENEFITS:  MINI- 
MIS BENEFTrS.- 

"(A)  In  general. — A  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  may  not  condition  or  limit  eligi- 
bility- 

"(1)  for  benefits  for  a  type  of  services  to 
the  need  for  or  receipt  of  any  other  services, 

"(11)  for  any  noninstitutional  benefit  on 
the  medical  necessity  for  such  benefit, 

"(iii)  for  benefits  furnished  by  licensed  pro- 
viders on  compliance  with  conditions  which 
are  in  addition  to  those  required  for  licen- 
sure under  State  law,  or 

"(iv)  for  custodial  care  (if  covered  under 
the  policy)  only  (I)  to  care  provided  in  facili- 
ties which  provide  a  higher  level  of  care  or 
(II)  to  care  provided  in  facilities  which  pro- 
vide for  24-hour  or  other  nursing  care  not  re- 
quired in  order  to  be  licensed  by  the  State. 

"(B)    HOME    health    care    SERVICES.- If    a 

long-term  care  Insurance  policy  provides 
benefits  for  home  health  care  services,  the 
policy- 

"(i)  may  not  limit  such  benefits  to  services 
provided  by  registered  nurses  or  licensed 
practical  nurses: 

"(11)  may  not  require  benefits  for  such 
services  to  be  provided  by  a  nurse  or  thera- 
pist that  can  be  provided  by  a  home  health 
aide  or  other  licensed  or  certified  home  care 
worker  acting  within  the  scope  of  the  work- 
er's licensure  or  certification: 

"(iii)  may  not  limit  such  benefits  to  serv- 
ices provided  by  agencies  or  providers  cer- 
tified under  title  XVm:  and 

"(iv)  must  provide  benefits  for  personal 
care  services  (including  home  health  aide 
and  homemaker  services),  home  health  serv- 
ices, and  respite  care  in  an  Individual's 
home. 

'(C)  Nursing  facility  SERVicES.-If  a  long- 
term  care  Insurance  policy  provides  benefits 
for  nursing  facility  services,  the  policy  must 
provide  such  benefits  with  respect  to  all 
nursing  facilities  that  are  licensed  in  the 
State. 

"(D)  Minimum  period  of  co\'erage.— Each 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  shall  pro- 
vide benefits  over  a  period  of  at  least  12  con- 
secutive months. 

"(4)     PROHIBmON     OF     discrimination.- A 

long-term  care  insurance  policy  may  not 
treat  benefits  under  the  policy  in  the  case  of 
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an  Individual  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  with 
any  related  progressive  degenerative  demen- 
tia of  an  organic  origin,  or  with  any  organic 
or  inorganic  mental  illness  differently  from 
an  individual  having  another  medical  condi- 
tion for  which  benefits  may  be  made  avail- 
able. 

"(5)  Umttation  on  use  of  preexistino  con- 
dition UMITS.— 

"(A)  Initial  issuance.— 

"(i)  In  oeneral.— Subject  to  clause  (ii).  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  may  not  ex- 
clude or  condition  benefits  based  on  a  medi- 
cal condition  for  which  the  policyholder  re- 
ceived treatment  or  was  otherwise  diagnosed 
before  the  issuance  of  the  policy. 

"(ii)  6-MONTH  LIMIT.— A  long-term  care  in- 
surance imlicy  may  exclude  benefits  under  a 
jmlicy.  during  its  first  6  months,  based  on  a 
condition  for  which  the  policyholder  re- 
ceived treatment  or  was  otherwise  diagnosed 
during  the  6  months  before  the  policy  be- 
came effective. 

"(B)  Replacement  poucies.— If  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  replaces  another 
long-term  care  Insurance  policy,  the  issuer 
of  the  replacing  policy  shall  waive  any  time 
periods  applicable  to  preexisting  conditions, 
waiting  period,  elimination  periods  and  pro- 
bationary periods  in  the  new  policy  for  simi- 
lar benefits  to  the  extent  such  time  was 
spent  under  the  original  policy. 

"(6)  Use  ok  FiwcnoNAL  assessment.— 

"(A)  In  general.- Each  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy— 

"(i)  shall  determine  eligibility  for,  and 
level  of,  benefits  (other  than  for  nursing  fa- 
cility services)  available  under  the  policy 
baaed  on  a  professional  assessment  of  the 
policyholder's  functional  ability,  and 

"(ii)  shall  specify  the  level  (or  levels)  of 
functional  impairment  required  under  such 
an  assessment  to  obtain  benefits  other  than 
for  nursing  facility  services)  under  the  pol- 
icy. 

"(B)  Appeals  process.- Each  long-term 
care  insurance  policy  shall  provide  for  an  ap- 
peals process,  meeting  standards  established 
under  this  subsection,  for  individuals  who 
dispute  the  results  of  an  assessment  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph. 

"(7)  Inflation  protection.— 

"(A)  Optional  rider  at  time  of  initial  is- 
BUANCE.— Elach  long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
icy shall  permit  the  policyholder,  at  the 
time  of  initial  sale,  an  option  of  providing 
for  Inflation  protection  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(B)  INFLATION  PROTECTION  DESCRIBED.— 

The  inflation  protection  described,  in  this 
subparagraph  provides,  at  the  time  of  each 
annual  renewal  of  a  policy,  for  an  increase  of 
a  specifled  percentage  (but  not  less  than  5 
jwrcent)  in  the  dollar  j>ayment  levels  and  the 
maximum  payment  limit  on  benefit  coverage 
above  the  levels  or  limit  in  effect  during  the 
previous  policy  year.  In  applying  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  Increases  shall  be 
compounded  annually  and  the  policy  may 
int>vide  for  rounding  such  an  Increase  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  SI  (in  the  case  of  dollar 
payment  levels)  or  SlOO  (in  the  case  of  the 
maximum  payment  limit). 

"(8)  Specification  of  lmits  on  premium 
INCREASES.- E^ach  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  shall  specify  a  limit  on  the  percentage 
Increase  in  premiums  for  a  policy  that  may 
be  made  in  any  between  one  policy  year  and 
the  aubscQuent  policy  year. 

"(f)  Nonforfeiture.— 

"(1)  In  general.- Each  long-term  care  in- 
aurance  policy  shall  provide  that  if  the  pol- 
icy lapses  after  the  policy  has  been  in  effect 
for  a  minimum  period  (specified  under  the 


standard  b  under  subsection  (a)(3)),  the  policy 
will  pro  ride  without  payment  of  any  addi- 
tional pi  emiums  benefits  equal  to — 

"(A)  I  percentage  (specified  under  such 
standard  b)  of  the  benefits  otherwise  avail- 
able at  t  srm,  or 

"(B)  a  ich  other  type  of  benefits  as  such 
standard  b  may  provide. 

"(2)    G  3TABLISHMENT    OF    STANDARDS.- ThO 

standard  b  under  subsection  (a)(3)— 

"(A)  t  lay  not  provide  more  than  2  addi- 
tional types  of  benefits  under  paragraph 
(1)(B),  ai  >d 

"(B)  r  lay  provide  that  the  percentage  or 
£miount  3f  benefits  under  paragraph  (1)  must 
increase  based  upon  the  period  of  time  in 
which  tl  e  policy  was  in  effect. 

"(g)  Li  MIT  OF  Period  of  CoNTESTABiLiry.— 
The  issu  ir  of  a  long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
icy may  not  cancel  such  a  policy  or  deny  a 
claim  uijder  the  policy  based  on  fraud  or  mis- 
representation relating  to  the  issuance  of 
the  poliay  unless  notice  of  such  fraud  or  mis- 
representation is  provided  within  6  months 
after  tha  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  policy. 

"(h)  R  GHT  To  RETURN  (FREE  LOOK).— Each 
applicas  I  for  a  long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
icy shal  have  the  right  to  return  the  policy 
(or  certi  llcate)  within  30  days  of  the  date  of 
its  delli  ery  (and  to  have  the  premium  re- 
funded) f,  after  examination  of  the  policy  or 
certifica  be,  the  applicant  is  not  satisfied  for 
any  reaa  3n. 

"(1)  L  dng-Term  Care  Insurance  Policy 
Defined  — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  this  section,  except  as 
otherwii  e  provided  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  '1  ong-term  care  insurance  policy' 
means  s  ny  Insurance  policy,  certificate,  or 
rider  ad  vertlsed.  marketed,  offered,  or  de- 
signed t3  provide  coverage  for  each  covered 
person  (m  an  expense  incurred,  indemnity, 
prepaid,  or  other  basis,  for  one  or  more  diag- 
nostic, jreventlve,  therapeutic,  rehabilita- 
tive, ma  Intenance  or  personal  care  services, 
provided  in  a  setting  other  than  an  acute 
care  uni :  of  a  hospital.  Such  term  includes  a 
group  01  individual  annuity  or  life  insurance 
policy  0  r  rider  which  provides  directly  (or 
which  s  jpplements)  long-term  care  insur- 
ance. 

"(2)  FouciES  excluded.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (4).  the  term  'long-term 
care  inairance  policy'  does  not  include  any 
medicare  supplemental  policy  (as  defined  in 
section  t882(g))  and  any  insurance  which  is 
offered  i|rimarily  to  provide — 

"(A)  hisic  hospital  expense  coverage,  basic 
medical' surgical  expense  coverage,  hospital 
confinement  indemnity  coverage,  or  major 
medical  expense  coverage, 

"(B)  disability  income  or  related  asset-pro- 
tection Coverage, 

(C)  accident  only  coverage, 

"(D)  specified  disease  or  specified  accident 
or 

"(E)  Iftnited  benefit  health  coverage. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  certain  life  insurance 

-Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 

term  'long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
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poucies 
(4),  the 
icy'  doei  not  include  life  insurance  policies— 

"(A)  '  rhich  accelerate  the  death  benefit 
specific)  lly  for- 

"(i)  01  e  or  more  of  the  qualifying  events  of 
termlna  illness, 

"(11)  medical  conditions  requiring  extraor- 
dinary r  ledical  intervention,  or 

"(ill)  permanent  institutional  confine- 
ment; 

"(B)  tlhich  provide  the  option  of  a  lump- 
sum paj  ment  for  those  benefits:  and 

"(C)  ii  I  which  neither  the  benefits  nor  the 
eligibility  for  the  benefits  is  conditioned 
upon  th*  receipt  of  long-term  care. 


respect  to  1 
(d)  Study 
FOR  Long-' 
The  Secre 
shall  providi 
ard  measi 
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"(4)    iNCLUblON    OF    POUCIES    MARKETED    AS 

LONG-TERM  cKre  INSURANCE.— The  term  'long- 
term  care  idsurance  policy'  also  means  any 
product  whi(  h  is  advertised,  marketed,  or  of- 
fered as  long  -term  care  insurance.". 

(b)  Reporv  on  Assessment  Methods  for 
Functional  ability.- Within  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  oT  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  dif- 
ferent meth(  ids  that  may  be  used  to  conduct 
assessments  of  functional  ability  described 
in  section  19  Jl(e)(6)(A)  of  the  Social  Security 


relative  effectiveness  of  each  of 


Act  and  the 
such  metho(^, 

(c)  Report  on  Solvency  Protection.— 
Within  2  yeiirs  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thlp  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Services  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  repoH  on  standards  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  assure  the  solvency  of  Insurers  with 
g-term  care  insurance  policies. 
F  Standard  Measure  of  Value 
RM  Care  Insurance  Policies.- 
of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  a  study  to  develop  a  stand- 
of  value  for  long-term  care  in- 
surance poltcies.  Within  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  Enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  [submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
such  study.  | 

SEC.  3.  INCI^ASE  IN  FUNDOUG  FOR  LONG-TERM 
C^RE     INSURANCE     INFORMATION, 

CJOUNSEUNG,  AND  ASSISTANCE. 

The  subsettlon  (f)  of  section  4360  of  the 
Omnibus  Bujdget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
relating  to  kuthorization  of  appropriations 
for  grants  isj  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  thfc  end  the  following:  "and  an  ad- 
ditional $20/)00.000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1993.  1994,  and  1995,  to  fund  such  grant  pro- 
grams for  tne  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion, counseaing,  and  assistance  relating  to 
the  procurerfient  of  adequate  and  appropriate 
long-term  cs  re  insurance". 

Lono-Tei  m  Care  Insurance  consumer 
Prc  tection  Act— Summary 

1.  coNsi  mer  access  to  information 

Requires  states  to  make  available  to  con- 
sumers inforrnation  regarding: 

Complalnte  received  with  respect  to  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies; 

The  number  of  policies  sold  by  company; 

The  most  Recent  premiums  for  each  policy 
sold  in  the  state; 

The  lapse  [and  replacement  rates  for  poli- 
cies 

The  number  of  policy  rescissions;  and 

The  clalnas  denied  as  a  percentage  of 
claims  subnaitted  (excluding  claims  denied 
because  the  policyholder  has  not  met 
deductibles  ir  waiting  periods) 

Why  needad:  Most  states  do  not  maintain 
separate  flias  on  long-term  care  Insurance 
complaints,  I  making  it  virtually  Impossible 
for  consumars  to  get  good,  objective  infor- 
mation about  the  reputation  and  quality  of  a 
particular  company  or  ag-ent.  Consumers 
have  the  right  to  know  basic  information 
long-term  care  insurance  before  they  spend 
their  hard-eimed  dollars. 

2.  INFLATION  PROTECTION 

Requires  4^  policies  to  offer  an  inflation 
protection  fbature  that  {a-ovides  for  an  in- 
crease 3f  a  a|>ecifled  percentage  not  less  than 
the  policy's  dollar  pajrment  lev- 
els and  makimum  payment  limit.  The  in- 
creases are  t  o  be  compounded  annually. 

need»d:  Consumers  should  have  the 
option  to  purchase  inflation  protection  and 
should  be  informed  as  to  how  benefits  are 
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eroded  without  this  type  of  protection.  How- 
ever, to  assure  consumer  flexibility  and  af- 
fordabllity,  this  legrislatlon  does  not  require 
all  policies  to  have  inflation  protection.  As- 
suming: a  conservative  inflation  estimate  of  5 
percent  per  year,  without  inflation  protec- 
tion a  long-term  care  insurance  policy  bene- 
fit is  eroded  by  50  percent  in  just  10  years. 
Seniors  pour  thousands  of  dollars  per  year 
into  these  policies  only  to  find  that  their 
benefits  have  been  whittled  away,  just  when 
they  need  protection  the  most. 

3.  NONFORFEmniE  BENEFITS 

Requires  each  policy  to  contain  a 
nonforfeiture  benefit  which  conforms  to  one 
of  the  3  nonforfeiture  models  develoi)ed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners (NAIC).  At  least  one  of  the  mod- 
els identified  by  the  NAIC  must  be  a  reduced 
paid-up  model  whereby  policyholders  would 
be  ^aranteed  a  specifled  percentage  of  bene- 
fits after  a  certain  vesting  period.  Similar  to 
a  whole  life  policy  or  a  home  mortgage,  a 
nonforfeiture  benefit  for  long-term  care  in- 
surance would  assure  that  a  policyholder  did 
not  have  to  forfeit  vested  equity  in  a  policy 
should  the  policy  lapse. 

Why  needed:  Because  long-term  care  poli- 
cies are  typically  held  for  10  or  20  years  be- 
fore their  benefits  are  used,  the  possibility  of 
a  policy  lapsing  during  this  period  is  signifi- 
cant. For  example,  assuming  a  conservative 
lapse  rate  of  10  percent  per  year,  only  7  per- 
cent of  policies  purchased  at  age  65  are  still 
in  force  at  age  85,  when  they  are  most  likely 
to  need  the  coverage. 

When  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
lapses,  the  policyholder  forfeits  a  significant 
amount  of  equity  which  has  been  built  up  to 
pre-fund  future  needs.  Individuals  often  pay 
into  long-term  care  Insurance  policies  for  10, 
15,  20  years  or  more  only  to  And  that  a  pre- 
mium Increase  suddenly  makes  the  policy 
unaffordable.  When  this  happens,  policy- 
holders surrender  years  of  equity  and  are  left 
with  no  long-term  care  protection  whatso- 
ever. 

4.  MARKETINO  ABUSES 

a.  Explicitly  prohibits  "churning"  whereby 
an  individual  is  pressured  into  switching 
policies  in  order  for  the  agent  to  capture  a 
new  sales  commission. 

Why  Needed:  When  an  Individual  drops  an 
old  policy  to  buy  a  new  policy,  they  will  be 
forced  to  meet  new  preexisting  condition 
waiting  periods,  during  which  time  they  will 
not  be  covered  by  insurance. 

b.  Explicitly  prohibits  high  pressure  sales 
tactics. 

Why  needed:  Using  threats,  or  capitalizing 
on  the  fear  of  financial  catastrophe  associ- 
ated with  going  Into  a  nursing  home  should 
not  be  tolerated,  particularly  with  the  frail 
elderly. 

c.  Prohibits  agents  Trom  filling  in  the  med- 
ical history  portion  of  an  application. 

Why  needed:  There  Is  evidence  of  problems 
with  agents  who  fill  in  medical  history  ques- 
tions incorrectly.  If  an  agent  incorrectly  an- 
swers these  questions  on  behalf  of  an  appli- 
cant, an  applicant  would  likely  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  claims  denied  at  a  later 
date  on  the  basis  that  the  applicant  mis- 
represented his/her  health  status  at  the  time 
of  application. 

d.  Prohibits  sale  of  a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  to  an  individual  who  is  eligible 
for  Medicaid.  An  exception  is  made  for  quali- 
fied Medicare  beneficiaries  (QMBs). 

Why  needed:  Medicaid  beneficiaries,  by  def- 
inition, already  receive  comprehensive  cov- 
erage for  long-term  care  services  without 
cost-sharing  requirements. 


6.  OUTLINE  OF  COVERAGE 

Requires  the  NAIC  to  develop  Insurers  to 
provide  a  standardized  outline  of  coverage 
which  states: 

The  principal  benefits  and  exclusions  under 
the  policy 

Graphic  information  on  national  average 
nursing  home  and  home  health  care  costs 
and  their  relationship  to  benefits  provided 
under  the  policy 

Graphic  Information  on  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  benefits  provided  under  the  imllcy 
over  at  least  a  20  year  period 

A  statement  that  the  premium  for  the  pol- 
icy will  not  Increase  more  than  a  specified 
percentage  during  any  given  calendar  year 
(the  percentage  specified  will  be  developed 
by  the  insurer  and  may  not  be  exceeded) 

Why  needed:  Currently,  many  insurance 
companies  have  devised  their  own  outline  of 
coverage  which  is  very  different  in  format 
and  content  than  other  companies,  making 
it  very  difficult  for  individuals  to  compare 
policy  provisions.  In  addition,  consumers 
generally  do  not  receive  any  information 
about  how  the  benefits  under  the  policy  com- 
pare to  average  costs  of  such  benefits,  or  how 
much  the  policy  can  be  expected  to  be  worth 
over  time.  The  requirement  to  disclose  maxi- 
mum annual  premium  increases  under  the 
policy  will  bring  predictability  and  accounts 
ability. 

6.  GUARANTEED  RENEW  ABILITY 

Requires  all  policies  to  be  guaranteed  re- 
newable. Policies  could  only  be  cancelled  for 
nonpayment  of  premuim  or  material  mis- 
representation. 

Why  needed:  Some  states  still  allow  insur- 
ers to  cancel  long-term  care  insurance  poli- 
cies because  the  health  of  the  policyholder 
has  deteriorated.  Guaranteed  renewablllty 
prevents  Insurers  from  suddenly  dropping 
coverage  for  policyholders  who  are  no  longer 
considered  "profitable". 

7.  STANDARD  DEFINITIONS  AND  TERMINOLOGY 

Requests  the  NAIC  to  develop,  within  12 
months  of  enactment,  standard  definitions 
and  terminology  for  benefits  used  In  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies. 

Why  needed:  Today,  frivolous  variations  in 
policy  definitions  leave  consumers  confused 
and  highly  susceptible  to  high  pressure  sales 
pitches  which  try  to  convince  them  that 
their  coverage  is  substandard.  Consumers 
have  the  right  to  know  that  "home  health 
care",  for  example,  means  the  same  thing  in 
every  policy  so  that  they  can  make  true 
comparisons  based  upon  benefit  levels  and 
price. 

8.  PRIOR  INSTrrUTIONALIZATION 

Prohibits  the  imposition  of  prior  hos- 
pitalization requirements  on  the  receipt  of 
benefits.  Also  prohibits  the  use  of  prior  insti- 
tutionalization (i.e.,  a  nursing  home  stay)  re- 
quirements on  the  receipt  on  non-institu- 
tional (i.e..  home  and  community  care)  bene- 
fits. 

Why  needed:  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
NAIC  model  act  contains  a  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  prior  institutionalization,  several 
states  have  not  adopted  this  i>rovision  and 
several  Insurers  (large  and  small)  still  sell 
policies  that  restrict  eligibility  for  benefits 
upon  a  stay  in  the  hospital  (usually  3  days) 
or  a  prior  stay  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility. 
A  prior  hospitalization  requirement  effec- 
tively excludes  two-thirds  of  the  policy- 
holders from  receiving  nursing  home  bene- 
fits. 

9.  HOME  HEALTH  CARE 

Prohibits  limiting  such  benefits  t«  services 
provided  to  RNs  or  LPNs  or  to  Medicare-cer- 


tified agencies  and  facilities.  Prohibits  ex- 
clusion of  personal  care  services,  such  as 
home  health  aide  and  respite  care.  Requires 
use  of  functional  assessment  tool  for  home 
care  eligibility.  Provide  policyholders  with 
an  explicit  right  to  appeal  denials  for  home 
care  eligibility. 

Why  needed:  Restricting  home  health  care 
services  to  specific  providers  or  Medicare- 
certified  facilities  severely  limits  the  op- 
tions of  the  policyholder.  Often,  policy- 
holders do  not  need  skilled  nursing  care; 
rather,  they  need  assistance  with  the  activi- 
ties of  daily  living,  things  such  as  bathing, 
walking,  feeding,  toileting,  and  eating.  In 
addition.  Medicare-certified  facilities  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  and  they  often  have 
long  waiting  lists.  Policyholders  should  have 
the  right  to  use  their  benefits  at  any  license 
nursing  or  home  health  facility  in  the  state. 

11.  TIMELY  PROVISION  OF  INFORMATION 

Requires: 

a.  Insurers  to  refund  premiums  to  iwlicy- 
holders  within  30  days  of  an  application  de- 
nial or  return  under  the  fee  look  period. 

b.  Insurers  to  transmit  the  policyholder, 
within  30  days  of  a  policy  application  ap- 
proval, a  copy  of  the  actual  policy  or  certtfl- 
cate. 

c.  Insurers  to  give  written  notice,  within  SO 
days  of  a  claim  denial,  the  reasons  for  such 
denial.  Insurers  must  also  make  available  to 
policyholders  all  information  directly  relat- 
ing to  such  denial. 

d.  Insurers  to  obtain,  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  policy,  a  physical  exam  report,  a  func- 
tional capacity  assessment,  or  medical 
records  for  all  applicants  age  75  or  older. 

Why  needed:  Policyholders  have  the  right 
to  know  why  their  claims  were  denied  In  a 
timely  manner  and  to  have  timely  refund  of 
premiums  when  appropriate.  There  have 
been  documented  instances  where  Insurers 
delay  timely  information  or  refunds  in  order 
to  buy  time  or  discourage  the  policyholders 
trom  getting  payment.  Many  policyholders 
are  ftail  elderly  individuals  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  fight  the  Insurance  company,  or  wait 
months  for  payment.  Because  nursing  home 
stays  are  very  expensive,  delay  in  receiving 
claims  payments  can  quickly  result  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  individual  and  increased  gov- 
ernment costs  through  Medicaid. 

12.  COUNSELING 

Provides  a  $20  million  authorization  for 
states  to  establish  long-term  care  insurance 
counseling  programs. 

Why  needed:  (^unseling  programs  now 
exist  in  several  states  and  have  proven  to  be 
a  valuable  and  cost  effective  resource  for 
consumers  seeking  to  get  objective  informa- 
tion about  policies.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with   Senators  Pryor,   Riegus. 

DURENBERGER,  BAUCUS,  and  BUROICK  tO 

introduce  the  Long-Term  Care  Insur- 
ance Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991, 
a  measure  that  establishes  basic 
consumer  protection  standards  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  long-term  care  in- 
surance [LTCI]  market.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  ensure 
that  individuals  who  purchase  LTCI 
have  the  peace  of  mind  that,  when  and 
if  they  need  it,  their  policy  will  afford 
them  the  long-term  care  protection 
that  they  expect  and  deserve. 

As  we  look  to  the  next  decade,  one  of 
the  foremost  health  challenges  we  face 
as  a  nation  is  how  to  ensure  that  our 
senior  citizens  and  disabled  individuals 
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have  access  to  Mgh  quality  long-term 
care  services.  There  Is  much  debate  In 
Washington  about  If  and  how  a  public 
long-term  care  program  should  be  es- 
tablished. Even  If  enacted,  given  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  and  the  costs  of 
such  a  program,  the  benefits  may  be 
rather  limited.  Good  private  long-term 
care  Insurance  therefore,  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  to  protect 
against  what  can  be  astronomical  ex- 
penses for  nursing  home  stays  and 
home  health  care. 

Though  LTCI  will  never  be  able  to 
cover  the  majority  of  our  society's 
long-term  care  needs,  this  is  a  growing 
market  that  will,  undoubtedly,  con- 
tinue to  expand  over  the  years.  While 
Just  10  years  ago  there  was  essentially 
no  long-term  care  insurance  market, 
recently  the  field  has  burgeoned  with 
over  100  companies  having  sold  nearly  2 
million  policies. 

With  this  dramatic  proliferation  of 
business  has  come  not  only  beneficial 
innovations  in  coverage,  but  also,  un- 
fortunately, numerous  instances  of 
abuse  by  some  unscrupulous  compa- 
nies. While  the  majority  of  insurance 
companies  and  their  agents  strive  to 
provide  high  value  insurance  policies 
to  their  customers,  a  growing  body  of 
evidence  suggests  that  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals every  year  are  victimized  by 
marketing  and  sales  abuses  f^om  a  mi- 
nority of  companies  and  agents  who  ex- 
ploit the  fears  of  the  elderly  and  use 
the  complexity  of  insurance  to  confUse 
policy  holders. 

For  example,  Jake  and  Martina 
Holzer,  an  elderly  couple  from  Trail 
City,  SD,  lost  their  farm  and  their  life 
savings  after  an  insurance  company  re- 
fused to  reimburse  Martina  for  nursing 
home  expenses  she  incurred  after  she 
had  a  stroke  and  required  institu- 
tionalization. Martina  had  been  paying 
premiums  to  this  company  for  a  long- 
term  care  policy  she  purchased  in  1985. 
The  company  engaged  in  post-claim 
underwriting  to  avoid  paying  the  bill, 
even  though  there  was  no  indication 
when  Martina  originally  applied  for  the 
insurance  that  she  had  any  medical 
condition  that  would  preclude  her  from 
coverage.  Though  the  couple  won  a 
$13.5  million  settlement  on  this  case, 
the  insurance  company  conrmiitting  the 
f^ud  is  still  operating  in  a  number  of 
States  across  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  this  example  is  not 
unique.  Congressional  investigations 
have  uncovered  numerous  examples  of 
fraud  and  abuse  in  this  market.  Poli- 
cies are  sold  to  unsuspecting  individ- 
uals that  duplicate  benefits  they  al- 
ready possess,  or  agents  persuade  peo- 
ple to  buy  inappropriate  and  more  ex- 
pensive replacement  policies  rather 
than  renew  their  existing  coverage.  A 
few  companies  engage  in  predatory 
pricing,  enticing  consumers  to  pur- 
chase insurance  with  extremely  low 
in«miums,  only  later  to  boost  them  so 
high  they  are  unaffordable.  As  a  result. 
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policies    lapse,    investments    are    lost, 
and  benefits  disappear. 

Perhaps  most  frightening  of  all  is 
when  imsurers  refuse  to  pay  claims  be- 
cause of  inaccuracies  on  the  insurance 
application,  even  when  the  agent  bears 
responsibility  for  the  incomplete  Infor- 
mation«  In  addition  to  post-claim  im- 
derwrittng,  many  policies  promise 
more  than  they  deliver  by  disguising 
limitations  in  technical  legalese  or  in 
the  finfe  print  of  a  policy.  Thinking 
they  afe  protected,  policyholders  dis- 
cover they  have  no  coverage  at  all  just 
as  thes  enter  a  nursing  home.  Often 
alone,  B^l,  and  without  additional  re- 
sourcesl  they  have  no  recourse  for  chal- 
lengingjthe  company's  action. 

Even  I  policies  sold  by  the  reputable 
compames  and  responsible  agents  that 
represent  most  of  the  market  may  con- 
fuse cdnsumers  and  provide  benefits 
that  arf  more  illusory  than  real.  First, 
companies  employ  widely  varying 
terms  ind  practices,  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  compare  policies  and  choose 
the  one  most  suited  to  individual 
needs.  Second,  individuals  typically 
forfeit  ill  of  their  benefits  if  they  let 
their  p>licies  lapse  for  whatever  rea- 
son. De  spite  years  of  faithful  payment 
of  preniixims,  investing  tens  of  thou- 
sands o '  dollars,  most  lapsed  long-term 
care  pclicies,  unlike  whole  life  insur- 
ance, letum  nothing  to  the  policy- 
holder. As  few  as  2  out  of  every  10  peo- 
ple who  initially  buy  long-term  care  in- 
surance and  eventually  enter  a  nursing 
home  Hill  actually  receive  long-term 
care  bei  leflts. 

The  insurance  Industry  has  tried  to 
tell  us  that  the  combination  of  indus- 
try self  policing,  market  pressures,  and 
State  a  loption  and  enforcement  of  vig- 
orous s^ndards  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional ,  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missionlers  is  cleaning  up  this  market. 
Unfortunately,  a  recently  released 
GAO  St  idy  paints  a  very  different  pic- 
ture, lliat  study  reports  that  many 
States  do  not  meet  NAIC  standards. 
For  eximple,  24  States  still  have  not 
develop  ;d  standards  requiring  insurers 
to  gua  antee  policy  renewal,  and  18 
States  lave  not  adopted  standards  dis- 
allowin  r  Alzheimer's  disease  exclu- 
sions. '  iTiough  insurers  have  adopted 
NAIC  itandards  more  quicky  than 
States  have,  most  policies  GAO  re- 
viewed still  did  not  meet  all  of  NAIC's 
standards.  In  recent  testimony  before 
the  Hovise  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
GAO  coiicluded  that,  while  NAIC  stand- 
ards arovide  the  foundation  for 
consunsr  protection,  many  problems 
remain  In  this  nmrket. 

more  individuals  invest  their 
led  money  in  insurance  cov- 
lat  may  prove  nonexistent  or 
deficiei|t,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
adopt  riinimum  Federal  standards  that 
all  long-term  care  insurance  products 
must  meet.  These  standards  must  pro- 
vide coi  isumers  with  reasonable  protec- 
tions w  lile  also  preserving  the  flexibil- 
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Ity  needed  by  the  Insurance  industry  to 
Innovate  i:i  response  to  new  informa- 
tion and  c  langing  consumer  demands. 
We  need  t(  continue  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  private  sector  responses  to 
our  long-te  rm  care  needs. 

The  bill  Senators  Pryor,  RiEOLE, 
DtTRENBEROER,  BURDiCK,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  attempts  to  strike 
that  balance  by  carefully  defining  a  set 
of  basic  mandates  that  leave  room  for 
alternative  approaches.  The  Federal 
standards  |)rohibit  agent  and  market- 
ing abuses  lensure  that  policies  are  un- 
derstandab^  and  comparable,  grant 
consumers  I  greater  access  to  informa- 
tion about!  insurance  companies  and 
their  practices,  and  provides  protection 
against  itfiation,  forfeited  invest- 
ments, andi  inadequate  benefits. 

In  sum,  fchis  legislation  is  our  first 
attempt  to  set  out  guidelines  we  be- 
lieve will  offer  important  consumer 
protections  in  this  market.  We  look 
forward  to  Working  with  insurers,  con- 
sumers, ana  other  interested  parties  to 
improve  the  bill  as  it  makes  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process. 

Our  legislation  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  well-dasigned  public  program  this 
country  n^eds  to  finance  long-term 
care.  But  i^  will  offer  consumers  of  pri- 
vate insurance  the  peace  of  mind  that 
their  policiies  meet  minimum  standards 
and  are  lilflely  to  furnish  the  promised 
benefits  wnen  expected  and  needed. 

I  hope  thft  the  Senate  will  grlve  time- 
ly consideration  to  this  legrislation.* 
•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  Senators  Pryor 
and  Daschle  and  others,  S.  846,  the 
Long-term  Care  Insurance  Consumer 
Protection  Act.  This  bill  provides  for 
minimum  Standards  for  private,  long- 
to  protect  individuals  who 
chase  policies  consistent 
individual    needs   and   re- 
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rm  care  insurance  market 
Michigan  and  across  the 
country,  is  I  confusing  and  the  potential 
for  abuse  is  high,  particularly  because 
information  that  consumers  need  to 
purchase  policies  is  not  readily  avail- 
able. It's  not  easy  to  make  compari- 
sons in  benefits  and  price  among  dif- 
ferent polices  and  materials  explain- 
ing benefit*  use  different  terminology 
and  formats  that  add  to  confusion. 
People  mu^t  sort  through  a  maze  of 
waivers  and  charges, 
circumstances,  it  is  no 
e  buy  policies  that  don't 
eeds  or  adequately  protect 
St  the  high  costs  of  long- 
eople  can  often  make  deci- 
fear  and  spend  large  sums 
e  or  no  return, 
icies  are  also  limited  in 
e  or  very  expensive.  Prob- 
lems include  cancellation  of  policies  or 
limitations  of  benefits  such  as  require- 
ments of  orior  institutionalization  to 
even  receive  benefits,  or  very  restric- 
definitions  limiting  the  type  of 
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care  one  can  receive.  In  some  cases, 
policies  appear  to  be  desigrned  so  an  in- 
dividual is  not  likely  to  receive  bene- 
fits. We  have  even  heard  stories  where, 
one  of  most  vulnerable  groups,  low-in- 
come seniors,  have  been  pressured  to 
buy  policies,  even  though  they  are  eli- 
gible for  comprehensive  benefits  under 
Medicaid.  These  au:e  problems  sinfillar 
to  those  prevalent  in  the  Medigap  mar- 
ket in  which  Congress  recently  enacted 
changes  to  address  the  problems.  We 
must  act  here  as  well. 

Several  studies  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  and  Inspector  Gen- 
eral underscore  the  need  for  action 
and,  among  other  things,  outline 
abuses  in  sales  practices  such  as  pres- 
suring people  to  switch  policies  that 
require  them  to  meet  new  require- 
ments before  receiving  benefits.  In 
some  cases,  people  have  little  or  no  in- 
formation about  policies.  Objective  in- 
formation about  the  quality  and  cov- 
erage of  a  particular  policy  is  needed  in 
a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  recently  con- 
tacted in  Michigan  about  a  case  that  is 
a  particularly  good  exfimple  of  what 
can  happen  if  changes  are  not  enacted. 

A  Detroit  area  couple  was  approached  In 
their  home  by  an  insurance  agent  who  im- 
plied that  he  was  ftom  the  Social  Security 
Administration  [SSA].  Since  they  thought 
he  was  with  the  government,  they  let  him  in 
their  home.  The  agent  told  them  they  would 
receive  great  benefits — all  levels  of  care,  no 
prior  hospitalization,  guaranteed  renew- 
able— and  only  have  to  pay  premiums  for  two 
years.  Since  the  coverage  sounded  good,  the 
couple  wrote  out  a  check  for  $1,065.  The  only 
information  the  agent  provided  was  a  re- 
printed copy  of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  guide  to  Medicare  supple- 
mental coverage.  He  left  no  outline  of  bene- 
fits. After  three  weeks,  the  couple  hadn't  re- 
ceived any  more  information  and  started  to 
get  suspicious.  They  called  the  SSA  who  told 
them  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  poli- 
cies. They  were  unable  to  get  in  contact  with 
the  agent.  They  never  received  a  copy  of  the 
policy  contract.  After  repeated  attempts  to 
get  their  money  refunded,  they  contacted 
someone  at  the  Area  Agency  on  Aging  to  ad- 
vocate on  their  behalf.  The  couple  eventu- 
ally received  a  refund  about  three  months 
later. 

This  couple  is  certainly  not  the  only 
one  being  approached  is  such  a  way  and 
they  were  fortunate  to  get  their  re- 
fund. This  is  just  one  example  of  why 
reform  is  needed.  This  is  a  new  and 
growing  market,  making  it  even  more 
Important  that  we  act  now.  This  legis- 
lation we  introduce  today  will  begin 
the  debate  on  this  very  important 
issue.  People  who  can  afford  long-term 
csLre  policies  need  basic  protections  so 
that  policies  are  appropriate  and  af- 
fordable. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  uses  a  model 
similar  to  that  used  to  enact  important 
reforms  to  the  Medigap  supplemental 
insurance  market.  Specifically,  the 
legislation  provides  a  mechanism  for 
developing  a  national  standards  for 
long-term  care  policies.  The  model 
standards  will   be   developed   through 


the  State  Insurance  Commissioners 
with  input  from  consumer  groups,  Med- 
icare beneficiaries,  insurers  and  others. 
These  national  standards  include  pro- 
tections regarding  sales  practices,  ac- 
cess to  information,  and  policy  cov- 
erage issues.  The  bill  also  expands  cur- 
rent enforcement  capacity  and  author- 
ity as  well  as  provided  grants  to  States 
for  counseling. 

In  the  past,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  unnecessarily  imposing  financial 
penalties  on  insurers  selling  nonap- 
proved  policies  in  States  that  do  not 
adopt  the  model  simplification  regula- 
tion. But  in  this  case,  recent  studies 
show  that  States  have  not  adopted  the 
Model  regulation  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  voluntary,  State-by-State  ap- 
proach to  regulation  is  resulting  in 
drastic  differences  in  consumer  protec- 
tion and  minimum  standards  in  many 
States.  While  my  home  state  of  Michi- 
gan has  been  active  in  passing  State 
laws  intended  to  protect  citizens  in 
this  area,  all  States  have  not.  Some 
uniformity  is  need  so  citizens  are  in- 
formed about  their  choices  and  af- 
forded basic  protections. 

In  introducing  the  Long-Term  Care 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991  today, 
we  want  the  reaction  of  interested  par- 
ties about  this  bill  and  their  input.  The 
model  developed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners 
was  used  in  designing  the  legrislation. 
But  there  are  other  issues  to  be  consid- 
ered such  as  how  to  ensure  enforce- 
ment, other  simplification  methods, 
and  the  need  for  more  information  on 
long-term  care. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  Consumers 
Union,  Families  U.S.A.,  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons,  and  the 
National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare.  As  I  have  in  the 
past,  I  also  intend  to  work  closely  with 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  as  well  as  the  Michigan 
Insurance  Bureau.  I  know  insurers  are 
concerned  that  this  is  a  new  market 
where  products  are  constantly  chang- 
ing and  improving.  But  we  need  some 
minimum  standards.  And  in  fact,  this 
bill  would  still  allow  such  innovation 
in  the  current  market  to  occur.  We  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  these 
groups  and  all  other  interested  groups 
as  we  refine  and  improve  the  bill. 

Choosing  a  long-term  care  policy  is 
one  of  the  most  important  decisions  a 
person  can  make  and  it  can  also  be  one 
of  the  most  complicated.  I  believe  this 
proposal  puts  into  place  a  mechanism 
for  significantly  reducing  the  potential 
for  abusive  sales  practices  in  the  long- 
term  care  market  and  ensuring  that 
reasonably  priced  and  quality  insur- 
ance products  are  sold. 

Older  Americans  are  a  growing  per- 
centage of  the  population,  12  percent 
this  year  and  rising.  Together  with 
this,  is  a  grrowth  in  the  number  of  peo- 
ple needing  long-term  care.  These  de- 
mographics   should    be    a    force    for 


change.  Future  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  patients  requiring  these  services 
underscore  the  need  for  a  sound  and  ef- 
ficient system.  This  is  the  start  in  this 
Congress  of  our  continuing  efforts  to 
address  this  country's  long-term  health 
care  needs.  I  will  continue  to  work  In 
Congress  to  ensure  access  to  high  qual- 
ity long-term  care  for  all  Americans. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  join  me  in  cosponsorlng  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  to  en- 
sure affordable  high  quality  long  term 
health  care  for  Americans.* 


By    Mr.    BRADLEY   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate "National  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciations Week"  for  1992;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  VISmNO  NURSE  ASSOCIATIONS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah,  Mr.  Hatch,  to  introduce  a 
resolution  proclaiming  the  week  of 
February  16  through  February  22,  1992, 
as  National  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tions Week. 

Mr.  President,  the  contributions  that 
the  Visiting  Nurses  Associations  have 
made  in  caring  for  and  improving  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Americans  for 
more  than  a  century  are  deserving  of 
our  recognition  and  support.  The  best 
way  I  can  think  of  to  highlight  their 
special  place  in  our  country's  health 
care  system  is  to  simply  look  at  one  of 
many  people  they  provide  needed  care 
for  every  day. 

Bobby,  not  his  real  name,  is  a  2-year- 
old  boy  in  Springville,  NY,  who  is  suf- 
fering f^om  a  very  rare  disease  called 
severe  combined  immune  deficiency 
[SCID],  a  disease  in  which  victims  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "bubble  ba- 
bies." There  are  only  15  known  SCID 
patients  in  the  United  States.  Until  re- 
cently, the  fliture  for  these  children 
was  bleak — most  died  at  an  early  age 
or  faced  a  life  of  isolation  in  a  plastic 
environment.  A  new  drug  called 
Adagen  has  recently  been  approved  to 
treat  the  disease,  making  it  possible 
for  patients  like  Bobby  to  live  inde- 
pendently outside  of  their  plastic  bub- 
bles. The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
Western  New  York  in  Amherst  is  help- 
ing Bobby  to  achieve  his  independence. 
The  agency  administers  the  weekly  In- 
jections, monitors  his  condition,  and 
provides  the  education  his  family  needs 
to  keep  him  at  home  with  his  parents 
and  six  brothers  and  sisters. 

Bobby  is  one  of  the  more  than  2  mil- 
lion patients  each  year  who  benefit 
f^om  the  home  health  care  service  pro- 
vided by  the  422  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciations [VNA's]  in  the  United  States. 
VNA's  are  located  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas  and  provide  a  wide  range  of 
services  that  enable  patients  of  all  ages 
to  live  independently  in  their  homes. 
More  importantly,  VNA's  provide  care 
to  all  who  need  it,  regardless  of  their 
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ability  to  pay.  The  role  VNA'a  play  in 
our  health  care  system  is  indisputable. 
The  availability  of  VNA  services  brings 
relief  and  support  to  the  Americans 
who  truly  want  to  convalesce,  recover, 
or  spend  their  remaining  days  in  the 
comfort  of  their  own  homes. 

We  are  asking  you  to  support  this 
unique  concept  of  health  care  by  co- 
sponsoring  our  resolution  to  designate 
February  16  through  22,  1992,  as  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Associations  Week.  Last 
year,  51  Senators  joined  us  in  this  ef- 
fort to  ensure  that  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociations obtain  the  recognition  they 
deserve. 

Blr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  124 

Whereas  Visiting  Norse  Associations  have 
served  homebound  Americans  since  1885; 

Whereas  such  Associations  annually  pro- 
vide home  care  and  support  services  to  more 
than  l.SOO.OOO  men,  women,  children,  and  in- 
fants; 

Whereas  such  Associations  serve  422  urban 
and  rural  communities  in  45  States; 

Whereas  such  Associations  adhere  to  high 
standards  of  quality  and  provide  personalised 
and  cost-effective  home  health  care  and  sup- 
port, regardless  of  an  individual's  ability  to 
pay; 

Whereas  such  Associations  are  voluntary 
In  nature.  Independently  owned,  and  commu- 
nity based; 

Whereas  such  Associations  ensure  the 
quality  of  care  through  oversight  provided 
by  professional  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  local  physicians  and  nurses; 

Whereas  such  Associations  enable  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  to  recover 
firom  illness  and  Injury  in  the  comfort  and 
security  of  their  homes; 

Whereas  such  Associations  ensure  that  In- 
dividuals who  are  chronically  111  or  who  have 
physical  or  mental  handicaps  receive  the 
therapeutic  benefits  of  care  and  support 
services  In  the  home; 

Whereas,  In  the  abeence  of  such  Associa- 
tions, thousands  of  patients  with  mental  or 
physical  handicaps  or  chronically  disabling 
illneases  would  have  to  be  Institutionalized; 

Whereas  such  Associations  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services,  including  health  care,  hos- 
pice care,  personal  care,  homemaking,  occu- 
IMiUonal,  physical,  and  speech  therapy, 
"Ittendly  visiting  services",  social  services, 
nutritional  counseling,  specialized  nursing 
care  by  registered  nurses,  and  meals  on 
wheels; 

Whereas  In  each  community  serviced  by 
such  an  Association,  local  volunteers  sup- 
port the  Association  by  serving  on  the  board 
of  directors,  raising  funds,  visiting  patients 
in  their  homes,  assisting  patients  and  nurses 
at  wellneas  clinics,  delivering  meals  on 
wheels  to  patients,  running  errands  for  pa- 
tients, working  In  the  Association's  office, 
and  providing  tender  loving  care;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  home  health  care  for 
youag  and  old  alike  continues  to  grow  annu- 
ally: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assanbled. 

That  February  16  through  February  22, 
1983.    Is    designated    as    "NaUonal    Visiting 
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Nurse  Aisoclatlons  Week,"  and  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation oalUng  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TXON,  Mr.  BIDEN,  Mr.  BURDICK, 
CHAFBE,  Mr.  CONRAD,  Mr. 
ECONCmi,  Mr.  DODD, 
URENBEROER,    Mr.    GLENN, 

Y,    Mr.   Lautenbero. 

OYNIHAN,    Ms.    MnCULSKI, 

LE,    Mr.    Roth,    and 

ROWN): 

S.J.  ^es.  125.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  1991  as  "Polish  Amer- 
ican Hekltage  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
e  Judiciary. 

iH  AMERICAN  HERrFAQE  MONTH 

ON.  Mr.  President,  as  in  pre- 

ars,  I  am  today  introducing  a 

resolution  to  designate  October 
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Month."  I  am  always  honored  to  spon- 
sor thi$  measure,  but  this  year  the 
privilegjB  is  even  greater  given  the  cou- 
rageoui^  steps  taken  by  Poland  to  cre- 
ate an  ( pen  market  economy  which  has 
not  been  seen  in  Eastern  Europe  in  45 
years. 

On  M-iy  3,  1791,  Poland  ratified  the 
first  lit  eral  constitution  in  Europe.  It 
was  pa  Itemed  after  our  constitution 
and  it  established  three  independent 
branch*  s  of  government — executive, 
legislative  and  judicial.  Their  constitu- 
tion thieatened  the  domination  of  the 
monarchies  in  Europe,  and  Poland  was 
subsequently  partitioned  by  foreign 
powers  an  1795  and  would  not  become 
an  ind^ndent  state  again  until  1918. 
After  two  world  wars  and  decades  of 
imiwsed  Communist  rule,  Poland  was 
the  first  Warsaw  Pact  country  to  hold 
fi:ee  dei^ocratic  elections. 

Howeyer,  freedom  has  not  come  with- 
out coat  to  the  Polish  people.  The 
opening!  of  their  economy  to  market 
forces,  [while  cutting  inflation  and 
drasticaply  reducing  shortages  of  food 
and  otlier  goods,  has  also  brought  se- 
vere recession,  unemployment  and  a 
lower  standard  of  living  to  the  people 
of  Poland.  We  have  been  able  to  show 
Its  suppbrt  for  this  fledgling  democracy 
by  forgijying  70  percent  of  the  $3  billion 
in  forei  gm  debt  owed  to  our  govern- 
ment. '  Ws  action  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous h«lp  to  Poland  in  her  difficult 
transit!  >n  to  an  open  economy. 

Poles  all  over  the  world  are  proud  of 
such  CO  npatriots  as  His  Holiness  Pope 
John  Ps  ul  n,  who  has  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  human  rights,  and  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  and  now  President 
of  Poland,  Lech  Walesa.  In  the  United 
States,  Polish-Americans  have  added 
incalcu]  ably  to  American  life.  Whether 
in  arts  and  letters,  entertainment, 
sports,  1  he  military,  politics,  science  or 
educati(  n  all  our  lives  are  enriched  by 
the  ach  evements  of  Polish-Americans. 

By  d(  sigrnating  October  as  Polish- 
Americjn  Heritage  Month,  we  can  as- 


sure the 


people  of  Poland  of  our  contin- 
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ued  support  for  them  in  this  exciting 
but  difficult  time.  We  share  the  Polish 
people's  lore  of  freedom,  and  we  com- 
mend them  for  their  brave  steps  toward 
a  free  and  ]  rosperous  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  IJhe  resolution  marking  Pol- 
Ish-Amerlckn  Heritage  Month  be  print- 
ed in  the  R  SCORD  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  res.  125 

Whereas  the  first  Polish  Inmiigrants  to 
North  Amerlfca  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Jamestown,  Virginia.  In  the  seventeenth 
century;        ) 

Whereas  Kazlmlerz  Pulaski,  Tadeusz 
Koscluszko,  land  other  Poles  came  to  the 
British  coloiles  In  America  to  fight  in  the 
Revolutlonaay  War  and  to  risk  their  lives 
and  fortunea^for  the  creation  of  the  United 
SUtes;  I 

Whereas  P^les  and  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent have  distinguished  themselves  by  con- 
tribution t«  the  development  of  arts, 
sciences,  govlemment,  military  service,  ath- 
letics, and  education  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  was  modeled  directly  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  recognized  as 
the  second  ^tten  constitution  in  history, 
and  is  revered  by  Poles  and  Americans  of 
Polish  desceilt; 

Whereas  pSles  and  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent take  great  pride  and  honor  in  the 
greatest  sonJof  Poland,  his  Holiness  Pope 
John  Paul  the  Second; 

Whereas  Pales  and  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent and  p^ple  everywhere  applauded  the 
efforts  of  Solidarity's  leader  and  now  Presi- 
dent Lech  Walesa  in  fighting  for  freedom, 
human  rlghtfe,  and  economic  reform  In  Po- 
land; J 

Whereas  tqe  Polish  American  Congress  Is 
observing  ita  forty-seventh  anniversary  this 
year  and  is  ctelebratlng  October  1991  as  "Pol- 
Ish-Americai  Heritage  Month":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assei  nbled.  That  October  1991  is  des- 
ignated "Pol  ish- American  Heritage  Month", 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  ob«erve  such  a  month  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  j  )in  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Paul  Simon,  to  introduce 
Polish- Ame  rtcan  Heritage  Month.  This 
resolution  would  designate  October 
1991.  as  a  time  of  celebration  for  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent. 

The  last  year  has  brought  exciting 
times  to  P<  land,  as  well  as  to  the  Pol- 
ish conmiuiiity  In  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. Poles  In  this  country  have  shared 
the  exhilaration  and  frustration  felt  by 
their  countrymen  overseas,  as  they 
work  to  elii  ninate  the  vestiges  of  Com- 
munism. 

Polish- An  lericans 
greatly   to   the 
life.  From  the 


have  contributed 
richness  of  American 
contributions  of  Gen. 


Thaddeus  Koscluszko  and  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  to 
Nobel  Priz^  winner  Marie  Sklodowski 
Curie,    and   diplomat,    statesman   and 
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concert  pianist  Ignace  Paderewski, 
Polisli-Anierlcans  have  been  leaders  In 
a  great  many  fields. 

Illinois  is  a  place  of  special  impor- 
tance to  the  Polish-American  commu- 
nity. Chicago  is  home  to  the  largest 
Polish  community  outside  of  Warsaw. 
Two  of  its  Congressmen,  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
and  Bill  Lipinski,  are  prime  examples 
of  the  talent  within  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  should  one  drive  along 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  on  the  northwest 
side  of  Chicago,  one  would  see  numer- 
ous businesses  whose  storefronts  have 
Polish  signs  out  ftont.  It  is  a  bit  of 
Warsaw  in  Chicago. 

The  resiliency  of  the  Polish  people 
throughout  the  centuries,  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  motivates  the  community 
today.  It  is  therefore  most  appropriate 
that  we  in  Congress  dedicate  October  of 
this  year  as  "Polish- American  Heritage 
Month." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Simon  and  me  in  this  effort. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  2S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Oraham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
26,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  ftt)m  gross 
income  the  value  of  certain  transpor- 
tation furnished  by  an  employer,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SYMMS,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  fi-om 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  50,  a  bill  to  ensure 
that  agencies  establish  the  appropriate 
procedures  for  assessing  whether  or  not 
regulation  may  result  in  the  taking  of 
private  property,  so  as  to  avoid  such 
where  possible. 

S.  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  150,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  gen- 
erally treat  bonds  issued  for  section 
501(cK3)  organizations  in  a  manner 
similar  to  Government  bonds. 

8.  3S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  250,  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  313,  a  bill  to  carry  out  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  other  inter- 
national agreements  pertaining  to  the 


protection  of  human  rights  by  estab- 
lishing a  civil  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  firom  a  person  who  engages  in 
torture  or  extrajudicial  killing. 

8.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  377.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Air  Transportation  Com- 
petition Act  of  1979. 

8.  3W 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ft^m  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  396,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  produc- 
ers and  importers  of  tires  to  recycle  a 
certain  percentage  of  scrap  tires  each 
year,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  establish  a  recycling  credit  system 
for  carrying  out  such  recycling  require- 
ment, to  establish  a  management  and 
tracking  system  for  such  tires,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  397.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  produc- 
ers and  importers  of  newsprint  to  recy- 
cle a  certain  percentage  of  newsprint 
each  year,  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  a  recycling  credit 
system  for  carrying  out  such  recycling 
requirement,  to  establish  a  manage- 
ment and  tracking  system  for  such 
newsprint,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8. 3se 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKxn^SKl]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  398.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  provide  manage- 
ment standards  and  recycling  require- 
ments for  spent  lead-acid  batteries. 

S.  39S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  399,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  from  listing  used  oil 
and  affiliated  materials  as  a  hazardous 
waste  under  that  act,  to  require  pro- 
ducers and  importers  of  lubricating  oil 
to  recycle  a  certain  percentage  of  used 
oil  each  year,  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  establish  a  recycling  credit 
system  for  carrjring  out  such  recycling 
requirement,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^m  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  400,  a  bill  to  set  aside  tax  reve- 
nues collected  on  recreational  fuels  not 
used  on  highways  for  the  purposes  of 
improving  and  maintaining  rec- 
reational trails. 


8.  41( 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danporth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ft-om  Califomia 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  416.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  per- 
nianent  the  tax  credit  for  increasing 
research  activities. 

8.  46& 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^om  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  465,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  permit  two  States  to  enter 
into  a  reciprocal  agreement  for  the 
interstate  shipment  and  marketing  of 
State  inspected  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts and  to  establish  a  task  force  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
pilot  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  m 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  493,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
health  of  pregnant  women,  inftints  and 
children  through  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive primary  and  preventive 
care,  and  for  other  purjxjses. 

8.  SM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glbin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^m  Maryland 
[Ms.  MIKULSKI]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  554,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
interagency  Committee  on  Degradable 
Plastics  Standards  for  the  development 
of  uniform  definitions,  standards,  and 
testing  procedures  for  plastic  products 
made  from  certain  commodities,  to  en- 
courage the  development,  production, 
and  use  of  environmentally  safe  de- 
gradable plastic  products,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  SS6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Drug  Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act  of  1986  to  provide  education  on  the 
problems  associated  with  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. 

8.  MB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  trom  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the  Senator 
flrom  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  603,  a  bill  to 
require  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  establish  procurement  cri- 
teria for  plastic  products  containing 
recycled  material;  to  establish  an 
interagency  task  force  on  plastic  con- 
tainer coding  to  coordinate  the  exper- 
tise, responsibilities,  and  initiatives  of 
Federal  agencies  to  facilitate  use  of  de- 
gradable plastics,  without  adversely  af- 
fecting recycling  of  nondegradable 
plastic  products,  to  require  coding  of 
plastic  containers  to  facilitate  separa- 
tion of  degradable  plastic  containers 
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from  nondegradable  plastic  containers 
and  sorting  of  nondegradable  plastic 
containers  by  resin  type  to  promote  re- 
cycling containers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  6(3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  642,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  for  dependents  of  a 
taxpayer. 

S.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  643,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  for  dependent  chil- 
dren of  a  taxpayer  who  are  6  years  old 
or  younger. 

S.  TU 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  dependent 
children  under  age  18  to  $3,500,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
716,  a  bill  to  establish  a  replacement 
fuels  and  alternative  fuels  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  736,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

S.  7S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  752,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
make  the  allocation  of  research  and  ex- 
perimental expenditures  permanent. 

8.  716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  Sdion]  were  added  as  cosiwnsors 
of  S.  786,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  medical  supplies  and  other 
homanltarian  assistance  to  the  Kurd- 
ish peoples  to  alleviate  sufl'ering. 

S.  116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth].  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ROBB]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  816,  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
the  provision  of  medical  supplies  and 
other  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Baltic  peoples  to  alleviate  suffering. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  th  i  request  of  Mr.  BtnuDiCK,  the 
names  f  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GK  re],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolini .  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Senator 
from  N  sw  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg] 
were  an  ded  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Bssolution  8,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authirize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclan|a,tion  designating  each  of  the 
weeks  bieginning  on  November  24,  1991, 
and  November  22,  1992,  as  "National 
Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  12 

At  thi  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  ofl  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
KassebIum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senase  Joint  Resolution  12,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendn^ent  to  limit  congressional 
terms. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 
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1  lENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  83 

request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
C^olina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Sen- 
Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN],  the 
from    California    [Mr.    Cran- 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
the    Senator    from    Ten- 
Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Sen- 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
from     Minnesota     [Mr. 
the   Senator  from  Utah 
the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I^ssebaum],    and    the    Senator 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were 
consponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
82,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
week  beginning  May  19,  1991, 
Police   Athletic  League 


Jersey 
from 


Sei  lator 
iST<  iNE], 

Gain], 


New 


I  ENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  th«  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  c  f  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boi  £N],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bhitan],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hapch],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolliu  [Mr.  Rollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator fro:  n  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
were  ad  led  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Rf  solution  97,  a  joint  resolution 
to  recognize  and  honor  members  of  the 
reserve  comi>onents  of  the  Armed 
Forces  df  the  United  States  for  their 
contributions  to  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

^NATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  tha  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  W  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.   Cq^ts],   the   Senator  from   New 


York  [Mr.  ]I)'AMATO],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusejtts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sen- 
ator from  [New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg], the  Isenator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  $enator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RiEGLE],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  (Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

i],  and  the  Senator  from 
Brown]  were  added  as 

f  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
107,  a  joint  iresolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 15,  1^1,   as   "National  Law  En- 

emorial  Dedication  Day." 

JODJT  RESOLUTION  110 

uest  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
e  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Vlr- 
BB]  were  added  as  cospon- 
te  Joint  Resolution  110,  a 
ion  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Sovjiet  Union  should  lead  an  ef- 
fort to  proniptly  repeal  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  3379 
(XXX). 

SEN. 

At  the 
names  of  t: 
Akaka],  thi 
[Mr.  Boren 
ana   [Mr. 
Arkansas 


[Mr.  Chafb 
Colorado  [I 
cosponsors 


forcement 

SEN 

At  the  re 
names  of 
[Mr.  Wirth; 
ginia  [Mr. 
sors  of  Se 
joint  resol 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  111 

uest  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Senator  from  Oklahoma 
the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
Breaux],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sen- 
ator from  njllnois  [Mr.  Dkon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  donnecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LlEBERMAN]  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr J  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Michifan  [Mr.  RiEGLE],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rocke- 
feller], thi  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111,  a  joint  resolution 
marking  ths  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  charterin  ?  by  Act  of  Congress  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  3f  America. 

SENA'  rE  joint  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  tha  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DrxoN]   was;  added   as   a   cosponsor   of 
t  Resolution  121,  a  joint 
esignating  September  12, 
ional  D.A.R.E.  Day." 

ONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  18 

uest  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 

Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


Senate  Joi 
resolution 
1991,  as  "Na 
senate 
At  the  re 
name  of  thi 
Inouye]  wa» 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  a 
concurrent  resolution  condemning  the 
People's  Refubllc  of  China's  continuing 
violation  of  universal  human  rights 
principles. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  tpe  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirt^,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 26,  a  CO  ncurrent  resolution  calling 
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for  the  United  States  to  support  a  new 
afirreement  among:  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
Consultative  Parties  which  would  pro- 
vide comprehensive  environmental  pro- 
tection of  Antarctica  and  would  pro- 
hibit indefinitely  commercial  mineral 
development  and  related  activities  in 
Antarctica. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  61,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  role  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  management  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  System. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ddcon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NUNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  108,  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  contributions  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm  made  by  the  defense-re- 
lated industries  of  the  United  States. 


FUTURES  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS HEALTH-CARE  PERSON- 
NEL ACT 


CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  65 
Mr.  LEAHY  (for  Mr.  CRANSTON)  pro- 
posed an  amnendment  to  the  bill  (S.  675) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  improve  the  capability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit 
and  retain  physicians  and  dentists 
through  increases  in  special  pay  au- 
thorities and  to  authorize  collective 
bargaining  over  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  health-care  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  55,  line  14,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  paere  55,  line  17,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  55,  line  20,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  88,  line  11,  insert  ",  respectively" 
before  the  period. 

On  i)age  95,  line  2,  strike  out  "Expanded- 
duty"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Kzixinded- 
functlon". 

On  page  110,  line  10.  strike  out  "201"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "202". 

On  page  134,  line  6,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  134,  line  8,  strike  out  "respec- 
tively." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "respec- 
tively; and" 

On  page  134,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following  new  subclause: 

(E)  by  redesignating  section  5096  as  section 
8241. 

On  page  137,  line  5,  strike  out  "8270(f)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8201(0". 

On  page  137,  line  9.  strike  out  "8296"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8241". 

On  page  138,  in  the  matter  between  line  22 
and  line  23,  strike  out  "7001"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "7101". 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

Mr.  LEAHY  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  207)  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  to  curb  abuses  in 
the  making  of  trades  and  the  execution 
of  orders  at  designated  contract  mar- 
kets, to  provide  greater  representation 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  governance 
of  such  contract  markets,  to  enhance 
the  integrity  of  the  U.  S.  financial 
markets  by  providing  for  Federal  over- 
sight of  margins  on  stock  index  fu- 
tures, clarifying  jurisdiction  over  inno- 
vative financial  products  and  providing 
mechanisms  for  addressing  inter- 
market  issues,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

Beglninng  on  {lage  83.  strike  line  19  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  85.  line  8,  and  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  lOS.  HDUNG  AUTHOIUTr  OF  THE  CCHOOS- 
8ION. 

Section  12(b)  (7  U.S.C.  16(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  flrst  through  third 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3).  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  request  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth 
insubchapter  U  of  chapter  31  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code)  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  authorize  pursuant  to  the 
request,  eight  positions  in  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
such  positions  authorized  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence.". 


LEAHY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  67 

Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kerrey. 
and  Mr.  Harkin)  Proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  207,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  137,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    MS.    PUBUCATION    OF    COMMISSION    OP- 
TiON& 

Section  2(aK9)  (7  U.S.C.  4a(h))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  Whenever  the  Commission  Issues  for 
official  publication  any  option,  release,  rule, 
order,  interpretation,  or  other  determination 
on  a  matter,  the  Commission  shall  provide 
that  any  dissenting,  concurring,  or  separate 
opinion  by  any  Commissioner  on  the  matter 
be  published  in  full  along  with  the  Commis- 
sion opinion,  release,  rule,  order,  interpreta- 
tion, or  determination.". 

On  page  137.  line  13.  strike  "282"  and  insert 
"263". 

On  page  144.  line  11.  strike  "263"  and  insert 
"264". 

On  page  145.  line  8,  strike  "264"  and  insert 
"265". 

On  page  147.  line  1.  strike  "265"  and  insert 
"266". 

On  page  148.  line  12.  strike  "266"  and  insert 
"267". 


On  page  151. 
"268". 

On  page  153, 
"268". 

On  page  154. 
"270". 

On  page  155, 
"271". 

On  page  156, 
"272". 

On  page  156. 
"273". 

On  page  157. 
"274". 

On  page  157. 
"275". 


line  20. 
line  21, 
line  20, 
line  10, 
line  1. 
line  4. 
line  6, 
line  15, 


strike  "267" 
strike  "268" 
strike  "289" 
strike  "270" 
strike  "271" 
strike  "272" 
strike  "273" 
strike  "274" 
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and  Inaert 
and  insert 
and  inaert 
and  insert 
and  insert 
and  insert 
and  inaert 
and  insert 


BOND  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  68 

Mr.  BOND  (for  himself,  Mr.  WiRTH. 
and  Mr.  Garn)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  207,  supra,  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  applicable  to  any  deposit  (as 
defined  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment) 
if  the  deposit  is  offered  by — 

"(1)  an  insured  depository  institution  (aa 
defined  in  section  3(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(cX2)); 

"(2)  an  insured  credit  union  (as  defined  In 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752(7));  or 

"(3)  a  Federal  or  .State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7)). 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  to  be  applicable  to — 

"(1)  any  loan,  made  by — 

"(A)  an  insured  depository  institution  (as 
defined  in  section  3(cX2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(cK2)): 

"(b)  an  Insured  credit  union  (as  defined  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752(7)): 

"(C)  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section  l(bK7) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (13 
U.S.C.  3101(7)):  or 

"(D)  a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section 
l(bX7)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  (12 
use  3101(7)).  to  a  person  specified  in  sub- 
section (1X3);  or 

"(2)  any  loan  that  is  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  subject  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan  made  by  a 
person  required  to  be  registered  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  transactions  regu- 
lated under  this  Act." 


BOND  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  69 

Mr.  BOND  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.  MOY- 
NiHAN.)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
207.  supra;  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  4   of  the  Conunittee 
modification,  strike  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  12.  line  9.  and  Insert  the 
following  new  sections: 
SEC  MS.  EXEMFTIVB  AUTBORnY. 

Section  4  (7  U.S.C.  6)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "It  shall 
be  unlawful"  and  inserting  "Unless  exempted 
by  the  Ck>mmi88ion  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c).  it  shall  be  unlawful";  and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  promote  responsible  eco- 
nomic or  flnanclal  innovation  and  vigorous 
and  fair  competition,  both  nationally  and 
Internationally,  the  Commission  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  shall  (on  application  of 
any  person)  exempt  any  agreement,  con- 
tract, or  transaction  (or  classes  thereof)  oth- 
erwise subject  to  subsection  (a)  (including 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  offering,  en- 
tering Into,  rendering  advice  or  rendering 
other  services  with  resi)ect  to,  the  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  transaction),  either  un- 
conditionally or  on  stated  terms  or  condi- 
tions or  for  stated  periods,  from  any  of  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a),  or  ftt>m  any 
other  inwlsion  of  this  Act  except  section 
2(a)(lKB),  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  exemption  would  be  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  and  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  revoke  any  exemption  previously 
granted  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  any  of  the  minimum  re- 
quirements prescribed  in  paragraph  (1),  any 
or  additional  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Commission,  is  no  longer  being  satisfied.". 

8BC.  MS.  HYBRID  COMMODrTY  INSTRUMENTS, 
SWAP  AGREEMENTS,  DEMAND  DE- 
POSrre,  TIME  DEPOSITS,  AND  INSUR- 
ANCE PRODUCTS. 

SecUon  4c  (7  U.S.C.  6c)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(hXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applica- 
ble to  any  transaction  in  an  instrument, 
other  than  an  index  participation  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (f)).  If— 

"(AXi)  to  the  extent  that  the  instrument 
has  the  elements  of  a  commodity  option,  its 
predominant  characteristics  are  not  those  of 
a  conunodlty  option,  or  the  instrument  de- 
rives less  than  SO  percent  of  its  value  at  the 
date  of  issuance  (txim  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity option;  and 

"(11)  to  the  extent  that  an  instrument  has 
the  elements  of  a  contract  of  sale  of  a  com- 
modity for  future  delivery,  its  predominant 
characteristics  are  not  those  of  a  contract  of 
sale  of  a  commodity  for  future  delivery,  or  at 
the  date  of  issuance  It  is  expected  that  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  change  in  the  value  of 
the  instrument  or  its  performance  will  be 
due  to  movement  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity or  commodities  specified  In  the  in- 
strument or  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  transaction  pursuant  to  which  the  in- 
strument was  issued; 

"(B)  the  Instrument  is  determined  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
have  as  its  predominant  characteristics 
those  of  securities  (as  defined  under  section 
3(aX10)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1984  (15  U.S.C.  78c(aK10))  or  section  2(1)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77b(l)))  or  at 
least  SO  percent  of  its  value  derived  lit)m  the 
elements  of  a  group  of  securities;  or 

"(C)  the  Instrument  is  a  security  (as  de- 
fined under  section  3<aX10)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934)  listed  or  traded  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  or  quoted 
through  an  automated  Interdealer  quotation 
system  operated  by  a  national  securities  as- 
sociation registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

"(2XA)  To  the  extent  that  the  designation 
is  consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  (including  secUon  2(aXlXB)).  noth- 
ing In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  to 


prevent  the  Conmiisslon  trom  designating 
any  boatd  of  trade  as  a  contract  market  for 
any  ins^ument. 

"(B)  ^  an  instrument  may  trade  other 
than  on  ti  designated  contract  market  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1).  and  if  the  Commission 
designates  any  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market  tor  that  instrument— 

"(1)  thiB  Act  (including  section  2(a)(lXB)) 
shall  apply  only  to  transactions  in  that  in- 
strument that  are  conducted  on  a  designated 
contract!  market  (including  transactions  be- 
tween ai  futures  commission  merchant  and 
the  customer  of  the  futures  commission  mer- 
chant thkt  are  incidental  to  a  transaction  on 
a  designated  contract  market);  and 

"(11)  tils  Act  (including  section  2(aXl)(A)) 
shall  not  apply  to  transactions  in  that  in- 
strumeni  that  are  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragrapii  (1)  other  than  on  a  designated 
contractmarket. 

"(C)  Ta  the  extent  that  transactions  in  any 
instrimic  nt  are  conducted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  other  than  on  a  designated  contract 
market.  ;he  transactions  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  )e  transactions  involving  contracts 
of  sale  ol  a  commodity  for  future  delivery. 

"(i)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  It  w.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered t )  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable 
to  any  iwap  agreement  or  class  of  swap 
agreemeits  (as  defined  in  section  101  of  title 
11,  Unltefl  States  Code)  where— 

"(A)  eaich  party  to  the  swap  agreement  is  a 
person  included  in  one  of  the  categories  spec- 
ified In  faragraph  (3)  at  the  time  the  party 
enters  in  ;o  the  swap  agreement; 

"(B)  th  5  creditworthiness  of  any  party  hav- 
ing an  a  ctual  or  potential  future  payment 
obllgatia  a  under  the  swap  agreement  is  a 
material  consideration  in  entering  into  or 
evaluatiig  the  terms  (including  credit  en- 
hancemett  terms)  of  the  swap  agreement, 
except  that  creditworthiness  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  immaterial  as  a  result  of  an 
agreement  for  the  exchange,  payment,  or  de- 
livery of  Imark-to-market  payments,  margin, 
collateral,  or  any  other  form  of  credit  en- 
hancemebt  or  replenishment  to  reduce  the 
credit  rlik  or  exposure  of  any  party  to  the 
swap  agreement;  and 

"(C)  the  swap  agreement  is  not  both  stand- 
ardized and  fungible  in  all  material  terms 
with  a  aass  of  other  swap  agreements,  ex- 
cept thalj,  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
a  swap  agreement  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  stand  irdlzed  or  fungible  in  all  material 
terms  wi  ;h  a  class  of  other  swap  agreements 
if  It  Is  SI  ibject  to  Individual  negotiation  be- 
tween thi  I  parties  as  to  material  terms. 

"(2)  A  1  wap  agreement  shall  not  fail  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  as  a 
result  of  la  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrange- 
ment or  laclllty  between  or  among  parties  to 
swap  agreements  that  provides  for  the  net- 
ting of  payment  obligations  resulting  trom 
the  swapiagreements  or  for  the  netting  of  ob- 
ligations! to  make  mark-to-market,  margin, 
or  collateral  payments  or  transfers  or  to  pro- 
vide any  other  form  of  credit  enhancement 
or  replenishment  relating  to  the  swap  agree- 
ments. 

"(3)  Fir  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'pe;  son'  shall  mean  the  following  per- 
sons or  c  asses  thereof: 

"(A)  A  }ank  or  trust  company  (acting  in  an 
Indivldut  1  or  fiduciary  capacity). 

"(B)  A  lavlngs  and  loan  institution. 

"(C)  Ai  Insurance  company. 

"(D)  i  registered  investment  company 
under  th  i  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
(15  U.S.C  80a-l  et  seq.). 

"(E)  A  commodity  pool  subject  to  regula- 
tion undi  r  this  Act. 
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"(P)  A  cdrporatlon.  partnership,  propri- 
etorship, organization,  trust,  or  other  busi- 
ness entity;  with  net  worth  exceeding 
91.000,000  or  ^tal  assets  exceeding  $5,000,000, 
or  the  obligations  of  which  under  the  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  transaction  are  guaran- 
teed or  otherwise  supported  by  a  letter  of 
credit  or  keipwell.  support,  or  other  agree- 
ment by  any]  such  entity  or  by  an  entity  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  (H), 
(I),  or  (K).     I 

"(G)  An  employee  benefit  plan  with  assets 
exceeding  JljDOO.OOO,  or  whose  investment  de- 
cisions are  nbade  by  a  bank,  trust  company, 
insurance  company.  Investment  adviser  reg- 
istered undei  the  Investment  Advisors  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.Cj.  80a-l  et  seq.),  or  a  commodity 
trading  adviaor  registered  under  this  Act. 

"(H)  Any  Governmental  entity  (including 
the  United  aates,  any  State,  or  any  foreign 
government)  |or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
any  multinational  or  supranational  entity, 
or  any  insti+umentality.  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  any  tt  the  foregoing. 

"(I)  A  broker-dealer  registered  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  U.S.C.  78a 
et  seq.)  actlrig  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  another  Inatitutional  participant. 

"(J)  A  futvtes  commission  merchant,  floor 
broker,  or  nior  trader  registered  under  this 
Act  acting  on  Its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
another  instixutional  participant. 

"(K)  Such  ether  persons  that  the  Commis- 
sion determiies  have  the  financial  and  other 
qualification*  adequate  to  fulfill  the  terms 
and  conditiotis  of  the  agreement,  contract, 
or  transaction. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
to  be  applicable  to  any  deposit  (as  defined 
under  the  Fe  leral  Reserve  Act)  if  the  deposit 
is  offered  by-  - 

"(1)  an  insured  depository  institution  (as 
defined  in  sestion  3(cX2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(cX2)); 

"(2)  an  insured  credit  union  (as  defined  in 
section  101(7 1  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C  1752(7));  or 

"(3)  a  Pede  al  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bai  k  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  Intern  itlonal  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7)  I. 

"(k)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  gover  3  or  In  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  instrumdnt  that  is  Issued  by  an  insur- 
ance compaiy  that  is  exempt  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  ( B)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  19  a  (15  U.S.C.  78cfa)). 

"(1)  Nothln  r  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
to  govern  or  n  any  way  to  be  applicable  to— 

"(1)  any  loa  n  made  by— 

"(A)  an  insured  depository  institution  (as 
defined  in  se  :tlon  3(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insuran  :e  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(cX2)); 

"(B)  an  insired  credit  union  (as  defined  In 
section  101(7  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C  1752(7)); 

"(C)  a  Pede  "al  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bai  k  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  Intern  itlonal  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7)  ;  or 

"(D)  a  fore  gn  bank  (as  defined  in  section 
l(bX7)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7).  to  person  specified  in  sub- 
section (1X3); 

"(2)  any  lean  that  Is  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  subject  to  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.Cj  1601  et  seq.);  or 

"(3)  any  l«an  made  In  connection  with 
transactions  in  securities  or  commodities  ac- 
counts by  a  bj-oker-dealer  registered  with  the 
Securities  anfl  Exchange  Conmilssion.". 

SEC.  304.  INDEX  PAimCIPAT10N& 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  4c  (7  U.S.C.  6c(0) 
is  amended  xA  read  as  follows: 
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"(f)(1)  Nothiner  in  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  grovem  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  transaction  in  an  option  on  foreign  cur- 
rency traded  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change. 

"(2)(A)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  grovem  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to 
any  index  participation  traded  on  a  national 
securities  exchange  or  quoted  through  an 
automated  Inter-dealer  quotation  system  op- 
erated by  a  securities  self-regulatory  organi- 
zation If  the  index  participation  has  been  ap- 
proved for  trading  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power, 
right,  and  authority  to  designate  any  board 
of  trade  as  a  contract  market  for  any  index 
partlcljjation.  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  designation  is  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  (other  than  section 
2(a)(lKB)). 

"(C)  If  the  Commission  designates  any 
board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market  for  any 
index  participation — 

"(1)  this  Act  (other  than  section  2(aKl)(B)) 
shall  apply  only  to  transactions  In  that 
Index  participation  that  are  conducted  on  a 
designated  contract  market  (including  trans- 
actions between  a  futures  commission  mer- 
chant and  the  customer  of  the  futures  com- 
mission merchant  that  are  incidental  to  a 
transaction  on  a  designated  contract  mar- 
ket); and 

"(11)  this  Act  (including  sections  2(a)(1)(A) 
and  2(a)(1)(B))  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions in  that  index  participation,  or  In  any 
other  Index  participation,  that  are  conducted 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  or  through 
the  facilities  of  an  automated  inter-dealer 
quotation  system  operated  by  a  securities 
self-regulatory  organization. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  index  participation  shall  be  traded 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  or  a  des- 
ignated contract  market,  or  quoted  through 
an  automated  inter-dealer  quotation  system 
operated  by  a  securities  self-regulatory  orga- 
nization, unless  that  index  participation 
meets  the  following  minimum  requirements: 

"(1)  Trading  in  the  index  participation 
shall  not  be  readily  susceptible  to  manipula- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  Index  participation, 
nor  to  causing  or  being  used  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  price  of  any  underlying  secu- 
rity, option  on  the  security  or  option  on  a 
group  or  index  of  the  securities. 

"(11)  The  group  or  index  of  securities  shall 
be  predominately  composed  of  the  securities 
of  unaffiliated  Issuers  and  shall  be  a  widely 
published  measure  of,  and  shall  reflect,  the 
market  for  all  publicly  traded  equity  or  debt 
securities  or  a  substantial  segment  thereof, 
or  shall  be  comparable  to  the  measure. 

"(E)  To  the  extent  that  such  transactions 
in  any  index  participation  are  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  or  through  the  facilities  of 
an  automated  inter-dealer  quotation  system 
operated  by  a  securities  self-regulatory  orga- 
nization, such  transactions  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  transactions  Involving  con- 
tracts of  sale  of  a  commodity  for  future  de- 
livery. 

"(F)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'index  participation'  means  an  Instru- 
ment that  is  an  interest  of  indeflnlte  dura- 
tion in  the  current  value  of  a  portfolio  of  se- 
curities.". 

SEC     MS.      DIRBCTIVES     REGARDING      INTER- 
MARKET  I8SUE& 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  l  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  in 


consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
(jovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
shall  each  respectively— 

(1)  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  issue 
such  orders,  and.  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements, approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets subject  to  their  respective  regulatory 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  overall  stability  of  domestic  equity  and 
equity  derivative  markets  and  maintain  fair 
and  orderly  markets  through  the  adoption 
and  approval  of  appropriate  coordinated 
"circuit  breaker"  mechanisms  and  similar 
requirements; 

(2)  establish  (for  all  domestic  equity  and 
equity  derivative  markets)  effective  prohibi- 
tions on  Intermarket  frontrunning,  and  rj- 
qulre  the  self-regulatory  organizations  and 
contract  markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  effective  procedures  for  sharing 
price,  trading,  and  enforcement  data  for  the 
detection  of  Intermarket  frontrunning. 
fli^ud,  and  other  violations; 

(3)  adopt  (for  all  domestic  equity  and  eq- 
uity derivative  markets)  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, issue  such  orders,  and  approve,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  requirements,  such  rules  of 
the  self-regulatory  organizations  and  con- 
tract markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  linked  or  co- 
ordinated facilities  for  the  clearance  and  set- 
tlement of  transactions; 

(4)  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  issue 
such  orders,  and,  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements, approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets and  clearing  organizations  subject  to 
their  respective  regulatory  authority  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  authorize  the 
prompt  Implementation  of  systems  for  the 
cross-margining  of  intermarket  positions 
and  the  use  of  such  Intermarket  positions  as 
security  Interest  for  loans  and  other  exten- 
sions of  credit  and  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  margin  on  futures  and  op- 
tions contracts;  and 

(5)  establish  policies  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
gotiation and  development  of  international 
regulatory  agreements  and  standards  involv- 
ing intermarket  issues. 

(b)  Othek  Issues.-  The  Securities  and  Elx- 
change  Commission  and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  identify  and 
address  other  intermarket  issues  as  the  is- 
sues arise. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  15  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Commission  and  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  actions  the  Com- 
missions have  taken  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  A 
LONGER  SCHOOL  YEAR 


PELL  (AND  KASSEBAUM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  70 

Mr.  LEAHY  (for  Mr.  PELL,  for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Kassebaum)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  64)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tions.1  Commission  on  a  Longer  School 


Year,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  on  pa«e  29.  line  14.  strike  Title 
IV.  and  all  that  follows  through  and  includ- 
ing page  31.  line  13. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  aimounce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Tax  Fairness:  Elnsuring  Corporate  Com- 
pliance. 

This  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  April  17,  1991.  at  9  a.m.,  in 
room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Eleanore  Hill  of  the 
Subcommittee  staff  at  224-3721. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSDiO  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  AlTairs,  be  cdlowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate Wednesday.  April  17,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  issues  in  the 
UMTA  reauthorization  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
9:30  a.m.,  April  17.  1991.  to  consider  S. 
341. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  17, 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  receive  testimony 
on  S.  250,  the  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1991.  Witnesses  include  the 
following:  Mr.  R.H.  Brennenman,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  Board  of  Elections.  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Tony  Bern- 
hard,  associate  chairman.  Legislative 
Committee,  California  County  Clerks 
Association;  Ms.  Elaine  R.  Jones,  dep- 
uty director-counsel,  NAACP  L^al  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Hailes,  Jr.,  counsel,  Washing- 
ton Bureau  of  the  NAACP;  Ms.  Birgit 
Seifert.  public  policy  analyst.  Mexican 
American  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cational Fund;  Mr.  Steve  Barr,  politi- 
cal director.  Rock  the  Vote,  Beverly 
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Hills,  California;  and  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Krause,  director  of  address  information 
systems.  Marketing  and  Customer 
Service  Group,  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  TOXIC  SUBSTANCES,  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL OVERSIGHT,  RESEARCH,  AND  DE- 
VSLOPMEMT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Toxic  Substances,  Envi- 
ronmental Oversight,  Research  and  De- 
velopment, Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  April  17,  beginning 
at  2  p.m.,  to  conduct  a  markup  on  the 
Lead  Eziwsure  Act  of  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  EimOPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesay,  April  17,  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  entitled 
"Cyprus:  International  Law  and  the 
Prospects  for  Settlement." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  17,  at  10  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  "START:  Present 
Status  and  Prospects." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  17,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  nomination  hearing  on  Ray- 
mond Seitz  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding 
an  Oversight  Hearing  on  April  17,  1991. 
beginning  at  2  p.m.,  in  216  Hart  Senate 
Office  Building  on  "The  Status  of  Trib- 
al Jurisdictional  Authority  in  Indian 
Coimtry:  An  Assessment  of  Emerging 
Issues." 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  17,  1991  at 


2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  in- 
telligei  ce  matters. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti  >n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  jEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  17,  1991  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Urugruay  round  of  multilat- 
eral tn  rde  negotiations  under  the  aus- 
pices 01  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  [GATT]. 

The  ]  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectii  in,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOM]  IITTEE  ON  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  iiEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
commltjtee  on  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel, of  ;he  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  authorized  to  meet  in  open  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday,  April  17,  1991  at  9:30 
a.m.,  t3  receive  testimony  on  man- 
power ]  rograms  in  the  defense  author- 
ization request  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti(  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMJ  ITTEE  ON  PERMANENT  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  liEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim  ous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Per- 
manent Investigations  be  authorized  to 
meet  oi  i  Wednesday,  April  17,  at  9  a.m., 
for  a  h(  aring  on  IRS  collection  of  cor- 
porate I  ax. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMBilTTEE  ON  READINESS,  SUSTAINABILITY 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  1.EAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim  3US  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conrniittee  on  Readiness,  Sustain- 
ability  ind  Support,  of  the  Committee 
on  Amied  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open/closed  session  on  Wednes- 
day, Ajril  17,  1991  at  2  p.m.,  to  receive 
testimoQy  on  logistics  programs  in  the 
fiscal  jfear  1992-93  defense  authoriza- 
tion request. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti<  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COI  JMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  L  EAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee an  Veterans'  Affairs  hereby  re- 
quests I  inanimous  consent  to  conduct  a 
bearing  on  April  17,  1991,  to  receive  tes- 
timony regarding  the  legislative  agen- 
da 0 '  veterans'  organizations, 
AMVET  S,  Ex-POW's,  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, a  nd  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

The  1  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti(  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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M  DITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HUNGARIAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
STATEMENT 

•  Mr.  LtEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  1989 
was  tniy  a  marvelous  year.  To  quote 
the  dist  Inguished  British  historian.  Mi- 


chael Howard,  now  of  Yale  University: 
"In  1989,  While  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  celebrated  the  bicentenary  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  nations  of 
Extern  Europe  reenacted  it."  Like  the 
Parisians  ifho  stormed  the  Bastille,  the 
peoples  of  Elastem  Europe  tore  down 
the  barbed] wire  and  the  walls  that  sep- 
arated thefn  trom  the  West.  Eastern 
Europe  ha^  begun  to  return  to  the 
heart  of  Western  civilization. 

Like  the  French  Revolution,  how- 
ever, this  liew  burst  of  freedom  has  had 
its  darker  side.  Political  passions  have 
led  to  increased  appeals  to  national- 
ism. In  soitie  cases,  these  appeals  have 
exacerbated  the  persecution  of  minor- 
ity groups. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  for 
Europe's  largest  minority,  the  Hungar- 
ians. It  is  >ot  widely  known  that  there 
are  two  anp  a  half  million  Hungarians 
living  in  Rumania,  mainly  in  Transyl- 
vania, anq  smaller  nimibers  in  Slo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  diaspora  is  a  legacy  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire;  a^  a  result  of  the  Triainon 
Peace  Treaty  of  1919,  Hungary  lost  two- 
thirds  of  its  territory  and  three-fifths 
of  its  population.  These  Hungarians, 
who  had  lived  for  centuries  in  their 
homeland,  {suddenly  found  themselves 
disposses 

Given  th^ir  large  numbers,  the  status 
of  the  Huhgarians  in  Rumania  is  of 
particular  (concern.  Not  surprisingly, 
they   were!  extremely    poorly    treated 


imder     the 
Ceausescu 


cruel     reign     of     Nicolai 
Ceausescu      forbade      the 


teaching  cf  the  Hungarian  language 
and  closed  the  Hungarian  Bolyai  Uni- 
versity in  1959.  It  was  no  accident, 
therefore,  that  the  revolt  against 
Ceausescu  was  led  by  the  heroic  Hun- 
garian past  Dr.  Rev.  Laszlo  Tokes. 

Because  of  my  concerns  about  the 
status  of  i.he  Hungarian  minority  in 
Rumania,  and  the  country's  demo- 
cratic prospects  in  general,  I  partici- 
pated in  4  United  States  delegation 
that  observed  the  national  elections  in 
May  1990.  During  my  stay  in  Bucharest, 
I  met  with  I  some  of  the  leading  figures 
of  the  Hungarian  community  there,  in- 
cluding Gffia  Domokos.  We  discussed 
the  past  oroblems  of  the  Hungarian 
communitv  and  their  prospects  for  im- 
provement^. I  left  more  committed 
than  ever  to  supporting  the  Hungarians 
in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  dig- 
nity inside  Rumania. 

Unfortunfitely,  the  fall  of  the 
Ceausescu  regime  has  not  meant  the 
mination  against  Hungar- 
ost  egregious  example  was 
icident  involving  the  well- 
r,  Andras  Suto.  Suto's  left 
when  he  was  beaten  in 
by  pitchfork-wielding  na- 
n  his  hometown  of  Tirgu 
Mures,  Rumania.  Suto  had  been  at- 
tending a  meeting  with  approximately 
70  other  n^embers  of  the  Democratic 
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Alliance  of  Hungarians  in  Rumania  at 
the  organization's  local  office. 

The  next  day,  ethnic  Rumanians 
armed  with  farm  tools  again  attacked 
a  peaceful  crowd  of  10,000  ethnic  Hun- 
garians who  had  gathered  in  the  city's 
main  square  to  protest  the  previous 
day's  anti-Hungarian  riot.  Tragically, 
at  least  6  people  were  killed  and  more 
than  300  injured. 

Discrimination  has  also  taken  more 
subtle  forms.  In  the  field  of  education, 
the  Rumanian  authorities  have  revived 
the  Ceausescu-era  law  that  required  a 
minimum  of  15  ethnic  minority  stu- 
dents for  any  native-language  class. 
The  authorities  have  also  rejected  the 
idea  of  reopening  the  Bolyai  University 
in  Kolozsvar. 

Rumanian  authorities  have  re- 
stricted access  to  the  mass  media.  Just 
last  February,  the  Hungarian-language 
TV  program  was  reduced  to  180  hours 
per  week.  And  half  of  this  broadcast 
time  has  been  relegated  to  a  channel 
which  is  inaccessible  in  Transylvania, 
the  areas  where  most  Hungarians  live. 
The  draft  of  the  new  Riunanian  Con- 
stitution bans  political  parties  along 
ethnic,  religious,  or  linguistic  lines, 
thereby  preventing  Hungarians  from 
organizing  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  breakdown  of  the 
totalitarian  order  in  Eastern  Europe 
must  not  be  replaced  by  the  vitriolic 
hatreds  of  the  pre-war  era.  If  the  new 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe  want 
to  be  fully  accepted  by  the  West,  they 
must  adhere  to  standards  of  tolerance 
and  minority  rights.  These  coimtries 
must  create  democratic  institutions 
and  promote  tolerance  of  minorities, 
including  their  large  Hungarian  popu- 
lations. Hungarians  have  now  redis- 
covered their  freedom  in  their  home- 
land. But  they  will  not  be  fully  free 
until  they  have  these  same  rights  in 
other  countries.  Until  then,  we  must 
support  their  struggle  with  the  same 
tenacity  that  we  demonstrated  in  the 
fight  against  Communist  tyraimy.* 


RESOLUTION  OF  LANCASTER,  NH 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  town 
of  Lancaster,  NH,  has  expressed  sup- 
I>ort  for  a  resolution  which  requests 
that  Congress  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag. 

I  agree  that  the  "law  as  interpreted 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  no 
longer  accords  to  the  flag  the  rev- 
erence, respect,  and  dignity  to  which 

*  *  *  (the  flag)  is  entitled."  Therefore, 
I  join  with  the  town  of  Lancaster  and 
urge  Congress  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  the  American 
flag.  Interestingly,  those  who  seek  pro- 
tection for  the  provocative  act  of  flag- 
burning  under  the  first  amendment  are 
often  the  same  who  aspire  to  limit 
other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
such  as  the  right  to  bear  arms  which  is 


explicitly  guaranteed  under  the  second 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  town  of 
Lancaster's  resolution  be  entered  into 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks: 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  Although  the  right  of  free  expres- 
sion is  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  very  carefully  drawn 
limits  on  expression  in  specific  instances 
have  long  been  recognized  as  legitimate 
means  of  maintaining  public  safety  and  de- 
cency, as  well  as  orderliness  and  productive 
value  of  public  debate;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  symbols  of  our  nation 
such  as  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
United  States  Capitol  Building,  memorials 
to  our  greatest  leaders,  and  our  flag,  which 
are  the  proi)erty  of  every  American  and  are 
therefore  worthy  of  protection  from  desecra- 
tion and  dishonor;  and 

Whereas,  The  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  no  longer  ac- 
cords to  the  flag  the  reverence,  respect,  and 
dignity  to  which  It  is  entitled;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  only  fitting  that  people  ev- 
erywhere should  join  in  a  forceful  call  for  the 
restoration  of  the  flag  to  its  proper  station 
under  law  and  decency:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  voters  of  the  Town  of 
Lancaster.  New  Hampshire  respectfully  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  an  amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  for  ratification  by  the  states, 
specifying  that  Congress  and  the  states  shall 
have  the  power  to  prohibit  the  physical  dese- 
cration of  the  Hag  of  the  United  States.* 


A  NEW  TRADITIONALISM  FOR 
DEMOCRATS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  people  in  America 
today  is  John  Silber,  the  president  of 
Boston  University.  Sometimes  I  dis- 
agree with  him  strongly,  and  then  at 
other  times,  he  comes  up  with  things 
that  are  absolutely  on  target. 

His  call  for  a  program  that  pays  peo- 
ple for  being  productive  rather  than 
nonproductive  is  absolutely  on  target. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everything  he 
says  in  a  recent  item  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  but  his  call  for  a  revival  of  a 
WPA-type  program  is  precisely  what 
the  Nation  needs.  In  addition,  we  ought 
to  screen  people  as  they  come  in  so 
that  if  they  have  no  ability  to  read  and 
write,  or  have  no  marketable  skills,  we 
may  get  them  into  programs  providing 
these  things. 

To  do  that  would  be  the  real  anti- 
drug program.  It  would  start  diminish- 
ing rather  than  increasing  the 
underclass  in  our  society. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  to 
guarantee  a  job  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  out  of  work  5  weeks  or 
longer  moves  us  to  exactly  that  posi- 
tion. It  would  pay  people  at  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  32  hours  a  week  on 
projects  selected  by  people  in  their 
community. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  John  Silber  article 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  5, 1991] 

A  New  Traditionalism  for  Democrats 

(By  John  Silber) 

The  Democrats  can  win  the  White  House  in 
1992.  But  to  do  so,  we  must  assess  our  party's 
situation  with  painful  honesty. 

Having  lost  five  of  the  past  six  presidential 
eleccions,  the  Democrats  can  count  on  only 
the  District  of  Columbia,  claiming  at  best 
that  as  the  District  goes,  so  goes  either  Mas- 
sachusetts or  Minnesota.  The  Democratic 
hold  on  Congress  is  little  consolation,  for  the 
direction  of  the  nation  is  charted  in  the 
White  House. 

Nineteen  months  (Tom  now  a  Democrat  can 
win— but  only  if,  first,  the  party  recalls  and 
reaffirms  its  guiding  principle  that  govern- 
ment can  make  a  positive  difference  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America.  Repub- 
lican presidents  are  fond  of  Invoking  the 
name  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  but  nearly  11 
years  of  Reagan-Bush  have  revealed  this  as  a 
ploy.  Republicans  do  not  share  President 
Kennedy's  central  conviction  that  govern- 
ment cannot  sit  on  the  sidelines  but  can  and 
must  confront  the  domestic  problems  of  this 
nation. 

Second,  our  party  must  recognize  the  fail- 
ures in  its  nominating  process  that  have 
distanced  it  from  its  constituents.  Demo- 
crats must  once  again  become  the  party  of 
inclusion — not  just  in  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions, but  at  the  polls  as  well. 

Once  the  party  of  farmers,  working  men 
and  women  (union  and  nonunion  alike), 
teachers  and  other  professionals,  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities.  Protestants.  Catholics  and 
Jews,  Democrats  appealed — victoriously — to 
Americans  as  Americans.  But  in  1972  the 
party  abandoned  FDR's  grand  alliance  and 
began  to  appeal  to  voters  as  members  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  As  these  groups  became 
increasingly  important  in  the  nominating 
process,  the  party  became  increasingly  ideo- 
logical and  hostile  to  compromise. 

Now  traditional  Democrats  have  come  to 
feel  abandoned  or  ignored,  and  they  have 
wondered  what  has  hai>pened  to  their  tiarty. 
In  great  numbers  they  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush — not  because  they 
had  become  Republicans  but  because  they 
saw  traditional  Democratic  values  best  rep- 
resented in  these  candidates. 

THE  REPUBUCAN  EXAMPLE 

Third,  Democrats  must  re-establish  bipar- 
tisanship on  national  security  and  foreign 
policy.  In  1947,  Sen.  Arthur  S.  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan,  who  with  many  Republican  lead- 
ers had  been  a  firm  isolationist  before  the 
war,  reversed  his  position  to  support  Harry 
S.  Truman  on  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO. 
By  turning  his  party  away  from  Its  discred- 
ited isolationist  past,  he  gave  it  new  life.  We 
should  profit  by  the  Republican  example.  It 
is  folly  to  disagree  with  the  opposing  party 
when  it  is  right.  If  Republicans  say  two  plus 
two  is  four.  Democrats  are  not  obligated  to 
argue  that  it  is  five. 

Democrats  need  to  reassert  their  belief  in 
a  positive  role  for  government.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  best  government  is  almost 
no  government  at  all,  nor  that  deregulation 
is  the  remedy  for  all  problems.  Americans 
have  seen  the  havoc  wrought  by  hands-off 
government:  ineffective  regulation  of  the 
S&Ls,  deterioration  of  the  banking  system, 
conversion  of  the  stock  market  into  a  com- 
puter-driven casino,  the  loss  of  competitive- 
ness in  American  business  with  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  jobs,  the  failure  of  the  war  on 
drugs,  increased  crime  and  violence,  the  de- 
cline in  i>ersonal  security,  in  our  basic  infra- 
structure, and  in  the  quality  of  our  schools. 
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Democrats  need  to  develop  the  knowledge, 
common  sense,  vision  and  courag-e  to  address 
our  greatest  responsibility — our  children. 
The  Department  of  Education  should  serve 
as  a  National  Bureau  of  Educational  Stand- 
ards to  provide  tests  to  measure  student 
comtwtence  and  the  competence  of  teachers; 
persuade  states  to  deny  certification  to  hig-h 
schools  m  which  less  than  80%  of  the  grad- 
uating class  passes  the  12th-grade  test,  and 
colleges  to  deny  academic  credit  to  students 
until  they  pass  that  exam;  encourage  choice 
by  urging  school  boards  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate companies  to  achieve  schools  of  higher 
Quality;  and  offer  day-care  programs  for  all 
children  flrom  three  to  six  years  of  age  every 
working  day  of  the  year  so  that  working  and 
single  teen-age  mothers  who  need  to  work  or 
go  to  school  can  escape  permanent  entrap- 
ment in  welfare. 

In  this  way  we  can  ensure  for  the  first  time 
in  our  nation's  history  that  all  children  have 
the  ability  to  enter  the  first  grade  prepared 
to  succeed,  to  experience  school  as  a  place  of 
fulfillment  and  delight,  iB-epared  to  stay  in 
school  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  drugs,  alcohol, 
and  the  practice  of  irresponsible  sex.  And  if 
we  succeed  In  this,  we  can  begin  to  reduce 
the  destruction  and  loss  wrought  by  random 
crime  and  violence,  drug  and  alcohol  addic- 
tion, and  adolescent  pregnancy. 

If  we  do  not  give  all  children  a  vision  of 
themselves  as  competent,  responsible  indi- 
viduals able  to  support  themselves  and  their 
fiamllies,  and  a  vision  of  the  consequences  of 
moral  irresponsibility,  we  will  never  restore 
civil  order  or  reduce  the  need  for  jails,  wel- 
fare and  increased  police  protection.  Unless 
young  people  can  earn  an  honest  living  and 
look  ahead  to  a  good  life  without  crime  or 
drugs,  they  will  make  a  dishonest  living  and 
take  their  pleasures,  however  short-lived  and 
destructive,  where  they  find  them. 

Democrats  should  acknowledge  that  the 
War  on  Poverty,  despite  good  Intentions  and 
some  successes,  has  Increased  poverty  and 
dependency.  Incentives  are  needed  to  help 
those  on  welfare  regain  control  of  their  lives 
and  liberate  themselves  fl-om  entrapment  in 
an  underclass.  Americans  are  disgusted  with 
nithy  cities  and  decaying  infrastructure, 
while  able-bodied,  mentally  sound  people  are 
unemployed.  They  are  ready  for  a  revival  of 
the  WPA  and  programs  that  require  work  for 
remuneration:  programs  that  rebuild  our  in- 
frastructure, provide  thousands  of  Jobs,  and 
rehabilitate  those  addicted  to  drugs  or  alco- 
hol. 

Americans  want  an  end  to  welfare  ft^ud  by 
the  rich  who  use  Medicaid  trusts  to  defraud 
taxpayers.  They  want  common  sense  used  in 
the  allocation  of  health  dollars  where  major 
savings  can  be  made  through  preventive 
medicine,  including  inoculations  for  chil- 
dren. It  has  been  estimated  that  40%  of  our 
children  lack  one  or  more  essential  inocula- 
tions. The  lack  of  these  ounces  of  prevention 
will  inflict  great  human  suffering  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  expenses  for  avoidable 
cures.  They  want  an  end  to  mandated  heroic 
treatment  of  patients  for  whom  it  is  futile, 
cruel  and  expensive.  They  want  an  end  to  the 
ambulance-chasing  that  has  driven  mal- 
practice insurance  costs  so  high  that  many 
communities  are  without  obstetricians  or 
adequate  medical  care. 

As  crime  and  violence  Increasingly  domi- 
nate our  streets  Democrats  can  offer  more 
than  the  "hands  ofT'  Republican  prescrip- 
tion. They  can  stand  up  to  the  gun  lobby  on 
automatic  weapons.  They  can  state  the  plain 
truth  that  these  guns  have  one  purpose,  to 
kill  people,  and  that  they  are  no  more  sport- 
ing weapons  than  the  Patriot  missile.  They 


can  conylnce  Americans  that  In  the  long  run 
the  use  bf  abandoned  military  bases  as  sites 
for  prison-schools  to  transform  ill-educated 
young  offenders  Into  responsible  citizens  will 
be  far  Jess  costly  than  endlessly  building 
more  prison  warehouses,  or  putting  hardened 
criminals  back  on  the  streets. 

"Jhe  most  important  resource 
Democrats,  while  supporting  free  trade, 
should,  unlike  the  Republicans,  act  to  pro- 
tect soupd  companies  ftom  corporate  raiders 
and  encourage  basic  research  and  its  trans- 
lation into  products  made  by  American 
workers  to  be  sold  competitively  on  world 
markets  Under  the  Republicans  we  lost  im- 
mense mrts  of  the  microchip  Industry  and 
run  thelrlsk  of  losing  high-deflnltlon  tele- 
vision t^  Japan.  The  Democrats  can  ensure 
that  American  industry  will  have  the  level 
playing  field  that  will  prevent  more  such  dis- 
asters. 

is  still  a  young,  powerful  nation 
tural  resources.  Including  the  most 
t^the  intelligence  and  imagination 
ople.  When  we  develop  our  human 
d  restore  the  banks  and  stock  mar- 
provide  financial  capital,  we  will 
ve  an  America  where  life  Is  good, 
illes  and  children  flourish,  where 
fe  not  only  in  their  homes  but  on 
ts,  an  America  in  which  working 
women  can  enjoy  in  peace  and  secu- 
ults  of  their  labor  and  anticipate  a 
clouded  by  random  violence, 
at  years  of  America  lie  not  behind 
fore  us.  We  are  too  young  and 
step  back  or  step  down.  We  are 
leadership  that  will  use  govern- 
ment polltively  to  harness  the  strengths,  the 
talents  4nd  the  virtues  of  our  people.  If  the 
Democrajts  offer  new  hope  and  hard  work, 
they  can  win.* 
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TRIBU"  "E  TO  AL  GORE  OF  TEN- 
NESS  EE  FOR  fflS  LEADERSHIP 
OF  "HE  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
ENEI  GY  STUDY  CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  » [cCAIN.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ate Vice  Chairman  of  the  Environ- 
mental and  Energy  Study  Conference,  I 
rise  to<  ay  to  express  the  conference's 
gratitude  to  our  colleagrue  from  Ten- 
nessee, :  Al  Gore.  Al  is  concluding  4 
years  0f  service  as  the  study  con- 
ferencels  Senate  chairman.  He  was  first 
elected  to  serve  for  the  100th  Congress 
and  was  reelected  for  the  101th  Con- 
gress. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  the 
study  0  inference  to  provide  those  90  of 
us  in  tl  le  Senate  and  the  290  Members 
of  the  House  who  receive  its  services 
with  ba  anced  information  that  will  en- 
able us  make  the  best  informed  policy 
decisions.  Al  has  made  an  exceptional 
contrib  ition  to  that  effort. 

We  a:  1  are  aware  of  AL's  great  con- 
cern ab  )ut  these  issues.  He  has  studied 
them  dseply.  His  foresight  in  calling 
attenti(  m  to  problems,  often  years  be- 
fore thiiy  become  a  public  concern,  is 
well  kn  )wn. 

AL's  I  -uidance  has  been  invaluable  in 
making  sure  the  conference  has  pro- 
vided us  with  the  opportunity  to  de- 
bate cvirent  and  emerging  issues  and 
keep  w^ll  ahead  of  the  headlines.  This 
has  bee  i  especially  true  on  issues  such 
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as  climat;  change  and  the  inter- 
national ei  ivlronment. 

Al  has  b  sen  extremely  generous  with 
his  time,  chairing  innumerable  discus- 
sions for  Senators  and  House  Members 
with  administration  officials,  outside 
experts  and  others.  He  has  made  sure 
we  have  bfen  aware  of  the  latest  sci- 
entific Anglings  and  the  full  array  of 
policy  options  on  the  issues. 

I  am  ver*  pleased  that  Al  is  continu- 
ing to  serye  on  the  study  conference's 
executive  ^ommittee.  and  it  is  my  ex- 
pectation Ithat  he  will  continue  to 
make  an  iijvaluable  contribution  to  the 
conference* 

On  behalf  of  House  Chairman  Bob 
Wise,  House  Vice  Chair  Jan  Meyers, 
the  executive  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ators and  House  Members  who  rely  on 
the  study  conference,  many  thanks  to 
Al  for  his  outstanding  service.* 


UNITEI 


STATES  ONE  DOLLAR 
OIN  ACT  OF  1991 

TO.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
k  in  support  of  legislation, 
by  my  distinguished  col- 
New  Mexico,  to  mint  and 
gold-colored  Christopher 
1  coin.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
f  Senator  Domenici's  bill, 
the  United!  States  One  Dollar  Coin  Act 
of  1991. 

I  also  coiponsored  this  legislation  in 
the  101st  session  of  Congress  because 
the  SI  coini  will  provide  savings  to  the 
in  addition  to  providing 
er  benefits. 

to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  iSl  coin  could  save  the  Gov- 
ernment o\pr  $100  million  each  year  for 
the  next  30|years.  The  $1  coin's  durabil- 
ity—20  yeai^,  compared  to  dollar  bills 
that  last  fqr  approximately  18  months, 
ute  greatly  to  this  overall 
decrease  in  the  cost  of 
currency  to  the  Federal 
ks  and  not  having  to  shred 
so  contributes  to  the  sav- 
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in  would  make  using  vend- 
s  easier  and  less  expensive, 
would    not    have    to    be 
n  by  pockets  full  of  coins 
use   coin   laundries,   and 
ng    machines,    pay    tele- 
phones, and  parking  meters. 

The  mass  transit  industry  would  save 
between  $5p  and  $100  million  in  costs 
associated  with  straightening  and 
counting  collar  bills.  Costs  incurred 
with  the  r<  itrofitting  of  fare  machines 
on  buses  could  also  be  avoided  by  the 
use  of  a  dol  lar  coin. 

The  visui  ,lly  handicapped  would  ben- 
efit from  tl  e  $1  coin  because  they  could 
safely  identify  it  by  its  distinctive  de- 
sign. 

Although!  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  coin 
makes  maiiy  of  us  shudder  when  con- 
sidering th  !  likelihood  of  the  success  of 
a  $1  coin.  ":  "he  $1  coin  contemplated  by 
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my  esteemed  colleague  from  New  Mex- 
ico is  easily  dlstingruislied  from  the 
quarter.  The  bill  provides  for  a  gold- 
colored  coin  with  smooth  edges. 

Moreover,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  SOO-year  anni- 
versary of  Christopher  Columbus'  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World.  It  seems  fit- 
ting to  acknowledge  and  honor  Chris- 
topher Columbus'  discovery  of  this 
country  in  connection  with  an  integral 
part  of  the  success  of  this  country — our 
economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
coin  reform  legislation.* 


ARMS  TO  ENEMIES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Anthony 
Sampson  had  an  article  in  Newsweek 
magazine  titled  "A  Last  Chance  To 
Call  a  Halt." 

It  is  an  appeal  to  the  arms  producing 
nations  of  the  world  to  slow  down  the 
arms  bazaar.  Our  long-term  interest 
compels  us  to  move  in  that  direction. 
Unfortunately,  short-term  gain  and  po- 
litical pressures  militate  against  that 
rational,  long-term  answer. 

I  hope  we  will  pay  more  attention  to 
this  eloquent  appeal. 

I  ask  to  enter  the  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  read  it  to  do 
so. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Newsweek,  Apr.  8,  1991] 

A  Last  Chance  To  Call  a  Halt 

(By  Anthony  Sampson) 

It  didn't  take  long.  At  the  Singapore  arms 
fair  two  weeks  ag-o  European  arms  manufac- 
turers were  boasting  that  their  system  had 
been  "combat-tested"  in  the  gulf  war.  But 
this  was  a  war  that  provided  a  caricature  of 
the  danger  of  the  international  arms  trade: 
it  was  the  Soviets  and  the  West  who  sold 
Saddam  Hussein  the  weapons  which  enabled 
him  to  build  up  the  world's  fourth  biggest 
fighting  force.  Will  the  West  ever  stop  sell- 
ing weapons  to  potential  foreign  enemies? 

Arms-control  experts  Insist  that  we  now 
have  a  unique  chance — perhaps  a  leist 
chance — to  stop  the  reckless  selling  of  weap- 
ons. There  is  a  lesson  in  the  history  of  the 
last  20  years  in  the  Middle  E^t.  Ever  since 
oil  prices  quadrupled  In  1973.  arms  sellers 
have  been  turning  oil  into  arms,  with  little 
sign  of  any  consistent  diplomatic  objective 
on  the  part  of  the  buyers.  In  the  1970s  they 
equipped  the  Shah  of  Iran  with  the  most  so- 
phisticated tanks  and  planes,  supixisedly  to 
defend  him  against  the  Russians;  but  the 
shah's  arsenal  was  then  taken  over  by  the 
AyatoUah  Khomeini,  who  used  it  against 
Iraq.  Saddam  was  armed  to  defend  Iraq 
against  Khomeini,  and  then  turned  his  weap- 
ons against  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.  In  the 
meantime  the  Saudis  and  Kuwaitis  were 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  planes,  tanks 
and  high-tech  systems  which  proved  almost 
useless  when  they  faced  a  real  danger.  In  the 
words  of  Adnan  Khashoggi,  the  arms  middle- 
man for  the  Saudis  in  the  "708:  "The  Arabs 
have  learned  that  it's  no  good  buying  arms  if 
you  can't  use  them." 

The  gulf  war  has  certainly  produced  some 
agonized  rethinking  among  arms  buyers.  The 
Kuwaitis  were  humiliated  by  their  defense- 
lessness  against  the  Iraqis.  The  Saudis  made 


little  effective  use  of  their  own  costly  weap- 
onry. Soviet  exports  also  suffered;  the  Scud 
missile  was  a  clumsy  instrument  compared 
with  the  pinpoint-accurate  Patriot  and 
Tomahawk  systems. 

It  is  the  effectiveness  of  computerized  mis- 
siles that  provides  both  a  new  danger  and  a 
new  opportunity  for  arms  control.  Nearly 
every  country  in  the  Middle  East  now  wants 
Patriots  or  their  successors,  and  the  United 
States  is  for  the  time  being  the  only  sup- 
plier. The  French  and  the  British  are  lagging 
behind  the  Americans  In  most  sophisticated 
weaponry,  and  the  Soviets  are  still  more 
backward.  The  old  excuse  for  selling  weap- 
onry—that if  we  don't,  the  Russians  will— is 
now  less  persuasive. 

The  Americans  thus  have  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity, and  responsibility,  to  take  a  new  ini- 
tiative to  control  arms  sales.  There  are  some 
hopeful  signs.  The  Missile  Technology  Con- 
trol Regime  (MTCR).  set  up  by  seven  nations 
In  1987,  has  already  had  some  effect,  particu- 
larly in  stopping  the  Condor  2  missile  which 
Iraq  was  developing  with  Argentina  and 
Egypt.  There  is  also  a  new  opportunity  to  re- 
strain competition  among  manufacturers  in 
NATO  countries.  If  Europe  had  a  more  Inte- 
grated arms  industry,  there  would  be  less 
pressure  to  find  markets  abroad. 

old  justification 

The  most  effective  way  to  cut  back  on 
arms  buying  is  to  stop  the  flow  of  money  fi- 
nancing It.  The  most  startling  fact  about  the 
arming  of  Iraq  was  the  willingness  of  the 
West  to  provide  not  only  the  finances  but 
also  the  subterranean  channels,  including 
the  Italian  Banca  nazlonale  del  Lavoro,  cur- 
rently under  investigation  in  Washington. 
And  the  most  worrying  development  since 
the  gulf  war  has  been  the  decision  of  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  to  revive  export  credits  for 
Americans  arms  companies,  to  enable  them 
to  compete  more  effectively  with  European 
arms  exporters.  The  president's  motive  is 
clear:  "Maintenance  of  a  viable  U.S.  defense 
is  critical,"  as  presidential  spokesman  Mar- 
lln  Fitzwater  explained  it.  It  is  an  old  jus- 
tification. But  in  the  past  the  providers  of 
aid  to  the  developing  world,  including  the 
World  Bank,  have  been  far  to  little  con- 
cerned with  the  linkage  with  arms.  Now  at 
last  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  are  insist- 
ing on  restrictions  on  military  spending— 
strongly  backed  by  the  former  president  of 
the  World  Bank,  Robert  McNamara.  And 
donor  countries,  particularly  Japan,  are 
watching  their  clients'  military  aspirations 
more  carefully. 

Controlling  arms  sales  today  is  mainly  a 
question  of  political  will.  The  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council— 
the  Russians,  Americans.  French,  Chinese 
and  British — between  them  sold  87  percent  of 
the  weapons  bought  by  developing  countries 
in  the  late  1980e.  Having  acted  in  unison  over 
the  gulf  war.  they  should  be  able  to  confhjnt 
the  mistakes  which  helped  to  cause  the  war. 
The  United  Nations,  with  its  enhanced  pres- 
tige, should  be  able  to  monitor  sales  more  ef- 
fectively, perhaps  with  the  help  of  a  register 
of  arms  sales,  as  advocated  by  Norway's 
former  prime  minister  Gro  Brundtland.  The 
United  States'  missile  superiority  gives  it 
the  power  to  extend  and  enforce  missile- 
technology  control.  And  the  Japanese,  who 
do  not  export  weapons  but  who  supply  criti- 
cal components,  could  become  important 
participants  in  new  plans  for  the  control  and 
monitoring  of  arms  sales.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  withstand  national  pressure  to  sell  weap- 
ons for  short-term  economic  advantage.  B',.,t 
if  we  cannot  face  up  to  the  danger  and  the 


opportunity  this  time,  we  may  not  have  an- 
other chance.* 


HONORING  GRAHAM 
MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  achievement  of  a 
truly  distinguished  corjwrate  constitu- 
ent— the  Graham  Manufacturing  Corp. 
of  Marshfleld,  WI. 

Last  month,  the  Marshfleld  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
awarded  Graham  the  distinction  of 
"Firm  of  the  Year."  Founded  by  Thom- 
as and  Ruth  Graham  in  1968,  the  com- 
pany has  been  producing  wood  doors 
for  over  two  decades. 

Graham  Manufacturing  has  built  a 
lasting  tradition  of  excellence — and  de- 
serves the  attention  and  praise  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  health  of 
our  business  sector.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating 
the  Grahams  and  President  Mike  Clem 
on  this  immrtant  occasion.* 


HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  DAY 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  few  moments  talking 
about  Holocaust  Memorial  Day.  which 
was  commemorated  April  12,  1991.  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  Day  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  atrocities  committed 
against  humanity.  And  we  need  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  scourge  of  in- 
humanity still  plagues  us  as  we  ap- 
proach the  21st  century. 

The  millions  of  humans  that  sufl^ered 
and  died  under  the  Nazi  regime  must 
never  be  forgotten.  Their  memory  must 
live  in  our  hearts  and  souls  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  evils  of  racism.  All  of 
Europe  was  caught  in  the  horrible  con- 
flagration of  World  War  n,  and  many 
people  suffered  because  of  their  reli- 
gion and  nationality— but  none  more 
than  the  Jewish  people.  Euro];>ean 
Jewry  was  singled  out  for  extermi- 
nation, and,  as  we  know  all  too  well. 
Hitler  succeeded  in  murdering  6  mil- 
lion Jews. 

The  day  we  have  chosen  to  remember 
the  Holocaust  has  come  at  a  time  when 
we  are  witnessing  another  brutal  at- 
tack on  humanity  in  the  form  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  vicious  assault  on  the 
Kurdish  people.  The  scale  and  scope  are 
clearly  different  than  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust, but  the  horrors  are  starkly 
reminiscent.  In  Cambodia  in  the  mld- 
1970's,  Pol  Pot  decimated  his  own  peo- 
ple in  a  wild  killing  spree  that  boggles 
the  mind.  International  condemnation 
followed  the  disclosure  of  this  geno- 
cide, with  vows  that  the  world  cannot 
and  will  not  stand  by  and  allow  such 
crimes  to  occur,  or  to  go  unpunished. 

We  are  now  in  a  situation  in  Iraq 
where  Saddam  seems  to  be  exacting 
vengeance  for  those  opposed  to  his 
rule — Shiites  in  the  south,  Kurds  in  the 
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north,  Sunnis  who  joined  the  insurrec- 
tion. Just  as  It  Is  Important  to  under- 
stand what  happened  45  years  ago,  we 
must  recognize  what  is  happening 
now— and  act  before  it  is  too  late. 
Saddam's  military  attacks  against  the 
Kurds  have  resulted  in  a  huge  exodus, 
with  tragic  results.  The  United  States 
ought  to  take  the  lead  worldwide  in  en- 
suring that  humanitarian  aid  on  an 
adequate  scale  reaches  the  Kurds  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  with  all  Americans,  in 
hope  and  prayer  that  the  world  shall 
never  witness  such  atrocities  again. 
While  great  strides  have  been  made, 
anti-Semitism  has  not  been  eradicated 
from  the  world  scene.  Holocaust  Re- 
membrance Day  is  an  important  occa- 
sion to  remember  the  horrors  of  anti- 
Semitism,  genocide,  racism,  and  ag- 
gressive war,  because  it  is  our  collec- 
tive memory  of  the  Holocaust  that  will 
prevent  future  holocausts.  We  can 
never  forget.* 


HONORING  EAU  CLAIRE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CEN- 
TER AND  BADGER  WINDOW  SYS- 
TEMS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
small  businesses  of  Wisconsin  are  the 
powerhouse  of  our  State's  economic 
growth.  Over  62  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
created  are  directly  attributable  to 
these  small  businesses — ventures  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  society,  creating 
the  products  and  services  sought  by  the 
American  people. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  tour- 
ing a  number  of  successful  small  busi- 
•?c.'se9  in  Wisconsin  that  have  been  as- 
sisted oy  small  bur.iness  development 
centers  [SBDC's].  These  SBDC's  are  ex- 
cellent incubators  of  small  business 
growth — and  I'd  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  achievement 
of  one  of  these  centers  today. 

On  April  2.  I  visited  Badger  Window 
Systems,  Inc..  of  Eau  Claire,  WI— a 
firm  that  specializes  in  producing  vinyl 
commercial  and  residential  windows. 
Begun  in  June  1986,  it  has  expanded 
from  3  to  30  employees— and  is  still 
growing. 

Badger  Windows  has  taken  a  master 
business  plan  and  turned  it  into  a  re- 
ality through  imflinchlng  dedication  to 
quality. 

The  Badger  Windows  success  story  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  hard  work  of 
president  Art  Syth.  But  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  assist- 
ance and  counsel  of  assistant  dean  for 
business  outreach.  Fred  Waedt.  and  the 
local  SBDC. 

At  a  time  when  some  are  proposing 
drastic  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
SBDC's,  it  is  important  to  note  suc- 
cesses like  that  of  Badger  Windows. 

Let  us  keep  this  system  of  small 
business  incubators  alive — by  support- 
ing full  funding  for  SBDC's.* 
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THE  2506  BRIGADE 

(^RAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  ef- 

the  2506  Brigade  on  the  30th  an- 

of  their  valiant  effort  to  lib- 

(^ba  from  one  of  the  most  op- 

dictatorshlpe     the     Western 

las  known.  It  was  30  years  ago 

)n  April  17,  1961,  that  a  military 

made  up  of  brave  Cuban  patrl- 

ages  landed  on  the  beaches  of 

Their  hearts   were   filled   with 

and  courage  as  they  fought  in 

hours  of  dawn  to  liberate 

beloved  homeland,  to  realize  the 

that  Fidel   Castro  had  cyni- 

b^trayed.  Their  vision  of  a  new 

palpable,  just  a  few  hours 

'  Tiat  vision  never  materialized. 

t  rave  men  never  received  the  ex- 

nilitary  support  to  successfully 

their  mission.  Yet,  their  vic- 

one  of  courage  and  one  that 

them  worldwide  respect  and  ad- 
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day,  let  vis  reaffirm  the  plight 
(Juban  diaspora,  but  most  impor- 
let  us  remember  that  the  bri- 
mission  has  not  been  accom- 
the  total  and  unconditional 
liberation  of  Cuba.  The  tyrant  Castro 
E  ot  in  any  way  hinder  Cubans 
ftilfllling  their  dream  of  a  free 
niependent  Cuba.  "Cuba  libre" 
lemocracy,  an  open  economy,  a 
^ght  to  express  freely  and  with- 
to  his  neighbor  his  thoughts, 
there  is  no  longer  need  for  Radio 
>r  TV  Marti  because  commu- 
is  free  and  open  and  dynamic. 
I  a  vibrant  Cuban  culture  in 
tradition  of  Marti,  which  will 
and  stand  out  once  again 
;he  Latin  American  community 
nati(  ns  when  liberty  is  restored.  It 
means  i  Cuba  that  is  at  the  center  of 
world  i.ttention  not  due  to  its  mili- 
tarism at  home  and  adventurism 
abroad,  but  because  it  is  the  Cuba  that 
has  all<  wed  its  people  freely  to  express 
their  hj  itorical  creativity. 
On  Ijiis  solenm  anniversary,  Mr. 
let  us  reiterate  our  respect 
sujlport  for  the  political  prisoners 
C9itinue  to  languish  in  Castro's 
pray  for  those  Cubans  who 
thefr  lives  and  endured  the 
family  separation  in  the  pursuit 
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It  is  ^  ith  great  pride  and  hope  for  the 
liberatlsn  of  Cuba  that  I  submit  this 
resolut:  on  honoring  the  brave  men  of 
the  Bri{  ade  2506.* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  ^OYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to   inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
I  he  2,223d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 


son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  WOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Republican  Leader 
Bob  EK)LE  records  in  his  estimable 
"Histoiical  Almanac  of  the  United 
States  Senate,"  the  Senate  created  its 
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first  staff  position,  the  post  of  Door- 
keeper, 0  3  April  7,  1789.  James 
Mathers — 'an  Irish  immigrant  who 
earlier  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Revolutionary  War"— was  chosen  for 
this  post  nrhich  he  held  for  22  years 
until  his  d6  ath. 

In  the  tw  o  and  more  centuries  since, 
the  staff  o:  the  Senate  has  grown,  and 
with  it  the  number  of  exceptionally 
able  and  ievoted  persons  who  have 
given  som«  or  all  of  their  working  ca- 
reers to  tlie  institution.  But  I  would 
not  know  of  any  whose  service  can  be 
compared  t  o  that  of  Peter  Galbraith  of 
the  staff  o:  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  who  has,  quite  literally, 
risked  his  1  Lfe  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

On  Easte  r  weekend,  March  30-31,  Mr. 
Galbraith  crossed  the  Tigris  River— 
under  bombardment — from  Syria  into 
northern  ;raq.  There  he  spent  two 
harrowing,  incredibly  heroic  days 
among  the  Kurdish  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  Thi  b  included  one  hellish  night 
in  the  city  of  Dihok,  then  held  by  the 
Kurdish  reiistance  and  under  continu- 
ous bombardment  from  the  forces  of 
Saddam  Hqssein. 

This  bombardment  included  the  use 
of  phosphorus  shells. 

In  utter  lisregard  of  his  own  safety, 
Mr.  Galbraith  met  with  Kurdish  lead- 
ers, spoke  with  refugees,  watched  and 
recorded  tie  unimaginable  devastation 
of  that  region  and  those  people.  The 
Mathers  spirit  is  still  alive  In  this 
Chamber. 

Somehow 
back  into 


dereliction 
that  in  two 


safety;  the 
the  welfare 


he   survived.    He   crossed 

Syria  and  returned  to  the 
United  Sta  «8  where  he  reported  his  ex- 
periences 1o  the  American  public  on 

irograms  and  in  a  graphic 
article  in  t  le  cvurent  New  Republic.  He 
has  of  courpe  provided  even  more  infor- 

the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  itself. 

In  any  or  ^anization  within  the  execu- 
tive brand  there  would  surely  exist  a 
form  of  recognition  for  such  service 

beyond  the  call  of  duty.  A 
military  medal,  a  departmental  cita- 
tion. We  hi  ive  nothing  of  that  sort  for 
members  of  the  Senate  staff.  This  is  no 
on  our  part.  It  is  simply 

and  more  centuries  we  have 
not  seen  the  like  of  young  Galbraith: 
The  indlffefence  to  his  own  welfare  and 
all-consuming  concern  for 
and  safety  of  an  oppressed 
people  cauiht  up  in  a  ghastly  travail. 
At  minimi  m  I  would  wish  to  record 
this  Senatsr's  admiration  for  an  in- 
credible display  of  grace  under  pres- 

unanimous  consent  that  his 
New  Repubttic  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)RD  at  ;his  point. 

There  bel  ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[From  the  New  Republic.  Apr.  29, 1991] 

Last  stand 

(By  Peter  Galbraith) 

Kurdistan.— Dibok  is  a  pleasant  northern 
Iraqi  city  of  100.000.  situated  on  the  gently 
sloping  sides  of  a  valley  and  surrounded  by 
mountains.  On  this  Elaster  morning  its  peo- 
ple, mostly  Kurds  but  also  Christian  Assyr- 
ians and  Chaldeans,  were  fleeing.  Since  my 
arrival  the  previous  evening,  the  city  had 
been  under  continuous  bombardment  from 
Iraqi  forces.  After  eight  months  of  sanctions 
and  two  months  of  war,  little  gasoline  re- 
mained in  this  oil-producing  region  of  Iraq. 
So  mostly  the  refugees  walked— long  lines  of 
women,  children,  and  armed  men — streaming 
toward  the  relative  safety  of  the  high  moun- 
tains north  of  the  Zakbo-Amadiyah  Road. 
The  few  vehicles  that  did  move  were  extraor- 
dinarily over-burdened.  E>en  the  trunks  of 
cars  provided  passage  to  one  or  two  adults, 
or  several  children.  It  was  a  scene  strikingly 
reminiscent  of  the  photographs  of  the  exodus 
from  Paris  just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Nazis. 

I  drove  through  the  high  mountain  region 
that  wa*  to  become  the  refugees'  destina- 
tion. With  spring  rains,  the  rocky  Kurdish 
landscape  was  green,  and  there  were  wild 
flowers  in  the  new  grass.  The  almond  trees  in 
abandoned  orchards  were  in  bloom,  and  I 
stopped  to  photograph  some  newly  arrived 
refugee  children.  On  that  sunny  day  at  least 
some  of  the  children  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
novelty  of  their  new  location.  But  in  the 
mountains  it  gets  cold  at  night.  In  the  1960's, 
the  Iraqi  regime  systematically  dynamited 
or  bulldozed  every  village  in  Kurdistan,  and 
thus  there  were  no  shelters  within  miles. 
These  urban  refugees  had  only  the  food  they 
could  carry— not  much  for  those  who  came 
by  foot  and  only  a  little  more  for  those  who 
drove. 

I  had  come  to  Dihok  at  the  invitation  of 
Jalal  Talabani,  the  chairman  of  the  Patri- 
otic Union  of  Kurdistan  and  one  of  the  two 
principal  Kurdish  leaders.  He  was  deeply 
ftnistrated  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Bush 
administration  to  talk  to  any  Iraqi  opposi- 
tion figures.  Obviously  he  also  hoped  the  in- 
formation 1  collected  on  the  visit  might  in- 
fluence Congress  to  support  the  anti-Saddam 
rebellion  in  northern  and  southern  Iraq.  As 
it  turned  out.  my  trip  coincided  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Kurdish  insurgency  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  humanitarian  calamity. 

I'd  entered  Iraq  a  day  earlier  under  spo- 
radic artillery  fire,  by  crossing  the  Tigris 
River  in  a  small  boat  from  Syria.  (Alone 
among  the  Kurds'  neighbors.  Syria  permitted 
people  and  supplies  to  pass  through  its  fron- 
tier to  the  rebels.)  The  next  stop  was  Zakho. 
Just  across  the  Khabur  River  from  Turkey. 
Zakho  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Kurdish 
guerrillas,  the  Peshmerga,  literally  "those 
who  face  death."  The  streets  were  crowded, 
shops  open,  and  a  sense  of  purposefulness  and 
order  prevailed.  Loudspeakers  played  politi- 
cal messages,  and  slogans,  some  in  imperfect 
English  ("We  librated  Kurdistan"),  adorned 
public  buildings.  The  Peshmerga  were  using 
earth-moving  equipment  to  tow  abandoned 
Iraqi  trucks  to  repair  sheds.  And  they  were 
attempting  to  rebuild  a  span  on  the  bridge  to 
Turkey  (blown  up  by  the  departing  Iraqis),  in 
the  hope  of  making  an  avenue  for  food,  gaso- 
line, and  other  commodities  in  desperately 
short  supply.  The  Kurds  had  even  restored 
electricity,  something  the  Baath  regime  is 
still  unable  to  do  in  Baghdad.  Yet  this  pic- 
ture of  Zakho  proved  illusory.  Two  days 
later  the  city  fell. 

In  Dihok  I  joined  Talabani  as  he  presided 
over  a  meeting  of  local  notables.  A  large 


man  who  looked  even  larger  in  his  baggy 
Peshmerga  uniform,  Talabani  is  a  genuinely 
charismatic  figure,  and  evidently  a  skilled 
politician.  The  gathering  had  the  air  of  a 
lively  town  meeting,  with  much  give  and 
take  between  Talabani  and  his  interlocutors. 
A  former  judge  said  the  priority  must  be  on 
restoring  the  courts.  A  teacher  urged  the 
execution  of  several  citizens  accused  of  pass- 
ing on  military  information  to  the  Iraqis. 
Talabani  demurred,  saying  that  a  fair  hear- 
ing was  essential.  An  Assyrian  raised  the 
issue  of  religious  minorities,  and  Talabani 
said  that  the  protection  of  these  rights  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Iraqi  KurdlsUn  Front 
program,  which  also  Includes  Kurdish  auton- 
omy and  support  for  a  democratic  Iraq. 

The  principal  reason  given  for  the  adminis- 
tration's reluctance  to  support  the  Kurdish 
rebellion  was  a  fear  that  the  rebel  agenda  In- 
cludes the  breakup  of  Iraq.  Yet  to  his  own 
people  in  Dihok,  Talabani  said  much  the 
same  thing  that  he  had  told  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  a  month  before: 
"It  is  very  difficult  to  change  the  borders  of 
Ave  countries.  We  are  not  for  an  independent 
Kurdistan;  we  are  asking  for  our  national 
rights  within  the  ftamework  of  Iraq.  I  know 
of  dreams  and  reality.  All  Kurds  dream  of  an 
independent,  unified  Kurdistan,  but  we  have 
to  face  the  reality." 

Later  Talabani  and  his  top  lieutenants  ad- 
journed to  the  home  of  an  engineer,  Lizginn 
Hamzani,  where  forty  guests  were  served  a 
lavish  meal.  Hamzani  is  one  of  the  men  who 
made  the  Kurdish  revolution,  and  he  did  so 
because  he  thought  he  had  the  backing  of 
President  Bush.  Until  a  month  ago  Hamzani 
was  the  commander  of  the  National  Defense 
BatUlion  of  Dihok.  an  all-Kurdish  light  bat- 
talion financed  by  the  Baghdad  regime. 
Through  this  sinecure,  he  had  grown  quite 
wealthy  and  was  able  to  build  a  solid  stone 
house.  Following  Iraq's  military  collapse  and 
the  Shiite  uprising  in  the  south.  Hamzani 
and  his  fellow  officers  saw  an  opportunity  to 
join  a  cause  in  which  he  says  he  always  be- 
lieved. He  assumed,  as  did  all  other  Kurds 
with  whom  I  spoke,  that  Bush's  call  on  the 
Iraqi  people  to  overthrow  Saddam  would  also 
mean  U.S.  backing  for  the  rebellion.  And 
with  U.S.  support,  Hamzani  figured.  Saddam 
would  surely  fall.  Nearly  300  Kurdish  officers 
in  various  territorial  units  made  the  same 
calculation.  The  meal  1  shared  with  Hamzani 
in  his  fine  stone  house  was  surely  the  last  he 
was  able  to  eat  there. 

Heading  from  Dihok  toward  the  relative 
safety  of  the  mountain  town  of  Amadiyah. 
we  stopped  at  Saddam's  hilltop  palace,  an 
opulent  retreat  with  imported  marble  floors, 
enormous  bathtubs,  and  fancy  Italian  fix- 
tures. Two  hundred  acres,  including  a  pri- 
vate lake,  orchard,  and  vegetable  patch,  lie 
within  a  high  concrete  wall  studded  with  nu- 
merous guard  towers.  From  this  palace  we 
could  see  another  on  top  of  (Sera  Peak  that 
is  accessible  only  by  helicopter  or  pack  ani- 
mal. Talabani  told  me  these  are  just  two  of 
flfteen  of  Saddam's  palaces  within  a  fifty- 
kilometer  radius.  He  never  spends  more  than 
a  day  or  two  a  year  at  each.  But  it  will  be  a 
while  before  Saddam  returns  to  this  palace. 
The  local  people  have  smashed  every  window 
and  every  light. 

What  the  refugees  fleeing  Kurdistan's 
cities  fear  most  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Iraq 
army.  In  1968,  after  the  Iran-Iraq  war  ended, 
the  Iraqi  air  force  launched  massive  chemi- 
cal weapon  attacks  on  villages  along  the 
Iraq-Turkey  border.  The  villages  were  adja- 
cent to  Peshmerga  camps,  but  characteris- 
tically the  regime  did  not  attack  the  rebels. 
Instead  it  went  after  villages,  where  the  ter- 


rifying Impact  of  poison  gas  could  be  most 
effectively  exploited.  This  year,  with  whole 
cities  having  joined  the  rebellion,  it  is 
frightening  to  contemplate  the  scale  of  the 
potential  vengeance.  I  heard  tales  of  mas- 
sacres of  entire  neighborhoods  as  the  army 
retook  Kurkuk.  Certainly  the  bombardment 
of  Dihok  was  intended  to  maximize  civilian 
casualties. 

After  the  Baath  regime  destroyed  the  vil- 
lages of  Kurdistan,  they  moved  the  inhab- 
itants to  overcrowded  new  settlements  that 
were  under  the  eve  of  the  army.  They  were 
called  Victory  Cities  bat  were  really  con- 
centration camps.  One  such  settlement  sits 
just  outside  Zakho.  When  I  went  there  on 
E^aster  Sunday,  the  army  was  gone  but  so 
was  the  food.  One  man  carried  a  bag  of  grain, 
treated  for  use  as  rat  poison.  This  is  all  the 
inhabitants  had  left  to  eat,  be  said,  and  they 
were  trying  to  wash  the  poison  off  the  grain. 
The  water  supplies  had  also  broken  down, 
and  the  people  were  using  a  very  polluted 
well.  Even  worse  off  than  the  city-dwellers, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  have  no 
food  or  transportation  resources  to  get  them 
to  the  mountain  refuges.  Unless  help  comes 
they  will  either  be  slaughtered  or  starve. 

By  late  in  the  day  we  were  back  in  Zakho. 
and  the  mood  among  my  Kurdish  compan- 
ions had  changed  sharply.  Clearly  they  were 
becoming  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  mili- 
tary collapse.  Dihok  had  fallen  that  morning 
and  the  shelling  sounded  close  to  Zakho. 
They  decided  to  get  me  out  to  Syria  as  soon 
as  possible,  rather  than  waiting,  as  we  had 
earlier  agreed,  to  make  the  crossing  under 
the  cover  of  darkness.  A  young  Kurd  named 
Mohid  was  assigned  to  take  me  back  to 
Syria.  We  drove  out  of  Zakho  along  the  Iraqi 
army  road  that  parallels  the  Khabur  River, 
which  is  the  Turkish  border.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  Syrian  border,  we  came  under 
frequent  artillery  fire.  With  shells  landing  as 
close  as  fifteen  yards  away,  I  made  a  dash 
across  the  mudflats  to  a  sandbagged  position 
at  the  river's  edge.  From  there  a  small  boat 
took  me  to  Syria.  The  next  day  the  Iraqis 
seized  the  border  crossing. 

Some  of  my  Kurdish  companions  are  now 
in  Turkey,  as  I  have  discovered  from  seeing 
them  quoted  in  the  Western  press.  But  so  far 
I  have  heard  nothing  about  Talabani  or 
Hamzani.  And  of  course  I'll  never  know  what 
happened  to  the  children  playing  on  Easter 
Sunday  among  the  mountain  almond  blos- 
soms. 


TELEPHONE  RATES  AND  PROCE- 
DURES FOR  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  56,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  77  regarding  telephone  rates 
and  procedures  for  Desert  Storm  per- 
sonnel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  Joint  resolution 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  77)  relative  to 
telepbone  rates  and  procedures  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  personnel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  complete  and  whole- 
hearted support  for  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 77.  As  my  collea^es  know,  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  I  chair,  could 
repair  this  resolution  so  that  it  could 
be  considered  in  a  timely  manner  by 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will 
help  relieve  thousands  of  U.S.  soldiers 
and  their  loved  ones  of  the  burden  of 
paying  inordinate  sums  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  loved  ones  while  they 
are  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion. The  costs  of  telephone  calls  and 
fax  communications  to  that  region  of 
the  world  are  simply  too  high.  Ameri- 
cans are  putting  their  lives  on  the  line 
to  protect  Saudi  Arabia,  yet  still  the 
Saudis  are  charging  a  S.73  surcharge 
per  call.  It  is  enough  of  a  hardship  to 
be  separated  from  loved  ones,  and  to 
know  that  those  people  are  in  great 
danger.  It  is  even  worse  when  the  only 
way  one  has  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
loved  ones  in  the  gulf  region— the  tele- 
phone— costs  so  much. 

Our  service  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies should  not  have  to  choose  between 
going  broke  or  denying  themselves  the 
comfort  of  hearing  each  others'  voices 
and  sharing  life's  troubles  and  joys. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem — we  have 
been  fighting  these  surcharges  for 
years.  However,  in  times  like  these,  it 
is  only  fair  that  our  allies  substan- 
tially reduce,  and  even  waive,  thase 
charges.  Lor.j-distance  companies  in 
this  country  have  themselves  reduced 
prices  of  telephone  calls  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  I  commend  them  for  that.  The 
Saudis  should  do  the  same.  Quite  sim- 
ply, it  is  the  right  thing  tc  do. 

Although  this  resolution  does  not 
specincally  mention  the  government  of 
Turkey.  I  also  encourage  Turkey  to 
take  its  own  steps  to  reduce  their  tele- 
phone rates  now  that  United  States 
service  personnel  are  stationed  in  that 
country.  I  believe  that  such  action  by 
the  Turkish  Government  can  only 
serve  to  strengthen  the  ties  between 
our  two  nations. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  negotiate  with  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  to  eliminate 
these  charges  and  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  use  its  ex- 
isting regulatory  powers  to  ensure  that 
telephone  service  providers  adopt  flexi- 
ble building  policies  and  procedures  in 
connection  with  these  calls.  I  urge 
these  government  agencies  to  act 
quickly  to  implement  the  terms  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 


ment tk>  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  4niendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  en^-ossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  re»d  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resoluttion  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  t  le  question  is.  shall  it  pass? 

So  tl  e  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  77), 
as  ame  nded,  was  i>assed. 

The  ;  ireamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  oint  resolution  and  its  preamble 
are  as  ollows: 

S.J.  Res.  77 

When  as  United  States  service  men  and 
women  leployed  In  the  Persian  Gulf  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  rely  heavily  on  tele- 
phone I  ervlce  to  communicate  with  their 
familiei  at  home; 

Where  sis.  In  addition  to  the  slsnlflcant  cost 
of  a  cal  I  to  or  (Tom  Saudi  Arabia,  there  Is 
Imposed  a  10.73  per  minute  surcharge  by 
Saudi  i  rabla  on  all  calls  not  using  Saudi 
telecom  nunlcations  facilities; 

Where  is  the  expense  of  these  calls  has 
placed  i  n  additional  burden  on  members  and 
famlUea  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  a  time  when 
they  ar  s  already  bearing  great  burdens  for 
the  Nat  on  and  the  world;  and 

Where  18  the  Federal  Communications 
Commia  ilon  has  8i)ecial  tariff  procedures 
which  a  How  for  promotional  offerings  such 
as  an  "<  peratlon  Desert  Storm  Special  Offer- 
ing": N(  w,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolv  -d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentati  t>es  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congresi  assembled.  That,  In  recognition  of 
the  saci  Iflces  borne  by  the  men  and  women 
of  the  \  nlted  States  Armed  Forces  partici- 
pating Jn  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  by 
their  faiillles— 

(1)  th<  Department  of  State  should  Imme- 
diately undertake  to  convince  the  Govern- 
ment oJ  Saudi  Arabia  to  eliminate  the  S0.73 
per  mlnjte  surcharge  where  Saudi  facilities 
are  not  used  In  transmission,  and  to  reduce 
the  chai  ge  applicable  to  calls  using  Saudi  fa- 
cilities; 

(2)  Th  i  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion ext  rcise  its  existing  regulatory  author- 
ity to  <  nsure  that  local  and  Interezchange 
telephoi  e  service  providers  adopt  flexible 
billing  I  rocedures  and  policies  in  connection 
with  CO  its  incurred  by  service  persons  or 
their  fai  lilies  for  telephone  calls  to  and  from 
the  Pen  Ian  Gulf; 

(3)  th(  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion woi  k  with  appropriate  State  authorities 
to  ensui  B  that  no  family  or  spouse  is  discon- 
nected t  -om  basic  telephone  service  due  to  fi- 
nancial hardship  imposed  by  such  costs;  and 

(4)  Un  ted  States  long  distance  service  car- 
riers shjuld  file,  and  the  Federal  Commu- 
nicatiot  b  Commission  should  immediately 
consldei .  special  reduced  rates  to  and  from 
the  Sau  li  Arabia  theater,  to  be  effective  for 
the  dun  tion  of  the  conflict. 

Mr.  I  EAHY.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  I  OND.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  a,ble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


April  17,  1991 


Ni  lTIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

Mr.  jEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanln  ous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Commi  itee  be  discharged  from  further 


consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 102,  ai  joint  resolution  designating 
the  seconc  week  in  May  as  "National 
Tourism  \/eek,"  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  ta  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRIISIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cler: :  will  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion by  tit  le. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  designat- 
ing the  second  week  in  May  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Tourl  am  Week." 

The  PRIISIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  innmediate  consider- 
ation of  th  B  resolution? 

There  be  ing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendmert  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joirt  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102) 
was  ordere  d  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  prea  mble  was  agreed  to. 

The  join  .  resolution  and  its  preamble 
are  as  folic  ws: 

S.J.  Res.  102 

Whereas  travel  and  tourism  is  the  third 
largest  retal  1  industry  and  the  second  largest 
private  emp  loyer  in  the  United  States,  gen- 
erating near  ly  six  million  jobs  and  indirectly 
employing  t  nother  two  million  six  hundred 
and  forty  th  }usand  Americans. 

Whereas  total  travel  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  more  than 
$350,000,000,000  annually,  or  about  6.5  percent 
of  the  gross  bational  product; 

Whereas  tfturism  Is  an  essential  American 
export,  as  thirty-eight  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  fareign  travelers  spend  approxi- 
mately $44,ap0,000,000  annually  in  the  United 


States; 
Whereas 


I  levelopment   and   promotion    of 


tourism  hai  e  brought  new  industries,  jobs 


and  econom 
gions  across 


c  revitalizatlon  to  cities  and  re- 
the  United  States; 


Whereas  t  >urism  contributes  substantially 
to  personal  growth,  education,  appreciation 
of  interculti  ral  differences,  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  Irtemational  understanding  and 
good  will;  az  d 

Whereas  the  abundant  natural  and  man- 
made  attrac  tions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  hospltaUty  of  the  American  people  es- 
tablish the  Jnlted  States  as  the  preeminent 
destination  for  both  foreign  and  domestic 
travelers:  Niw,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  b\/  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  ossirmi/ed,  That  the  week  beginning 
the  nrst  Sut  day  in  May  1991  is  designated  as 
"National  Tourism  Week".  The  President  Is 
authorized  j.nd  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  ob  lerve  that  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  i  ind  activities. 

Mr.  LEApY.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  BONp.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  tab]  e. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
39,  S.  647,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  A 
LONGER  SCHOOL  YEAR  ACT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  50,  S.  64.  regard- 
ing a  longer  school  year  commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  64)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on  a  Longer 
School  Year,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SKTiON  I.  TABLE  OP  CONTENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  is  as  folloxes: 

Sec.  1.  Table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  A 
LONGER  SCHOOL  YEAR 
Sec.  101.  Short  title. 

Sec.  102.  National    Commission    on    a    Longer 
School  Year  Act 
TITLE  II— NATIONAL  WRITING  PROJECT 
Sec.  201.  Findings. 
Sec.  202.  National  loriting  project. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  301.  Instruction  on  the  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  in  the  United 
States. 
TITLE  IV— EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  DRIVERS 
Sec.  401.  Education   programs  for   commercial 
drivers. 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  A 
LONGER  SCHOOL  YEAR 

SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Com- 
mission on  a  Longer  School  Year  Act". 

SEC  iOr  NAITOUVAZ,  COtOOSSION  ON  A  LONGER 
SCHOOL  YEAR  ACT. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  National  Commission  on  a  Longer 
School  Year  Act  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Membership  of  the  Commission.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Commission  shall  consist 
of  nine  members,  of  whom— 

(A)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  the  Secretaries  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  as  set  forth  in  section  101  of 
title  5.  UniUd  States  Code: 

(B)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  con- 


sultation with  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  and 

(C)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  the  Senate  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Majority  Leader  and  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Requirements.— 

(A)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  of  exceptional  edtication, 
training,  or  experience  from— 

(i)  individuals  who  are  representatives  of  non- 
profit organizations  or  foundations  committed  to 
the  improvement  of  American  education; 

(ii)  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sions of  teaching: 

(iii)  individuals  engaged  in  school  administra- 
tion, members  of  school  boards,  parents  or  rep- 
resentatives of  parents  or  parent  organizations; 

(iv)  individuals  who  are  State  officials  directly 
responsible  for  education;  and 

(v)  individuals  representing  organizations 
with  an  interest  in  lengthening  the  academic 
year  or  lengthening  the  school  day. 

(B)  The  first  nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  no  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
shaU  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(4)  Terms.— Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(5)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
shall  be  alloioed  travel  expenses  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  Commission  duties. 

(6)  ACTIVITY  OF  COMMISSION.— The  Commis- 
sion may  begin  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this 
subsection  when  at  least  5  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  appointed. 

(C)  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION.- 

(1)  Study.— The  Commission  shall  study  and 
maJce  recommendations  regarding  the  advisabil- 
ity of  lengthening  the  school  day  to  a  predeter- 
mined minimum  number  of  hours  and  lengthen- 
ing the  academic  year  in  all  United  States  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Such  rec- 
ommendations shall  include— 

(A)  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  length  of 
academic  days  and  academic  years  in  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  schools  of 
other  nations: 

(B)  a  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
number  of  hours  per  day  and  days  per  year  of 
instruction  for  United  States  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools: 

(C)  an  examination  as  to  whether  an  increase 
in  the  length  of  school  days  and  xhool  years 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  in- 
crease in  teacher  compensation: 

(D)  a  model  plan  for  adopting  a  longer  aca- 
demic day  and  academic  year  in  all  United 
States  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
by  the  end  of  this  decade,  including  rec- 
ommendations regarding  mechanisms  to  assist 
States,  school  districts,  schools,  and  parents  in 
transitioning  from  current  academic  day  and 
year  to  an  academic  day  and  year  of  a  longer 
duration: 

(E)  suggestions  for  such  changes  in  laws  and 
regulations  as  may  be  required  to  facilitate 
States,  school  districts,  and  schools  in  adopting 
longer  academic  days  and  years; 

(F)  an  analysis  and  estimate  of  the  additional 
costs,  including  the  cost  of  increased  teacher 
compensation,  to  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts if  longer  academic  days  and  years  are 
adopted:  and 

(G)  a  plan  to  assist  States  and  local  districts 
in  meeting  all  such  additional  costs. 

(2)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  and  plan  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d). 


(d)  Commission  Report.— 

(1)  Requirement.— Not  later  than  September 
1,  1991.  or  one  year  after  the  Commission  con- 
cludes its  first  meeting  of  members,  whichever  it 
longer,  the  Commission  shall  stUmiit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  study 
and  recommendations  required  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Considerations.— The  report  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  consider  current  edu- 
cational policies  and  practices  regarding  the 
length  of  the  school  year  and  school  day 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

(e)  Powers  of  the  Commission.— 

(1)  Hearings.— The  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  conduct 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence,  as  the  Commstion  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  Testimony;  pubuc  hearings.— In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive testimony  and  conduct  public  hearings  in 
different  geographic  areas  of  the  country,  both 
urlHin  arul  rural,  to  receive  the  reports,  views, 
and  analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  experts  and 
the  public  regarding  the  advlsabUity  of  length- 
ened academic  day  and  year. 

(3)  Information.— The  Commission  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  the  agency  shall  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission. 

(4)  Gifts.— The  Commission  may  accept,  use, 
and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property. 

(5)  Use  of  mails.— The  Commission  may  use 
the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Support  services.— The  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  administrative  and  support  services  as  the 
Commission  may  request. 

(f)  Administrative  Provisions.— 

(1)  Meetings.— The  Commission  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(2)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(3)  Chairman  and  vice  chairman.- 

(A)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  by  and  from  the 
members  of  the  Corrpnission  for  the  life  of  the 
Commission. 

(B)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  in  con- 
sultation unth  the  Vice  Chairman,  shall  appoint 
and  fix  the  comperuation  of  a  staff  adminis- 
trator and  such  support  personnel  as  may  be 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  its  functions  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  unthout  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title,  or  of  any  other  provision  of  law,  re- 
lating to  the  number,  classification,  arut  General 
Schedule  rates. 

(4)  Other  federal  personnel.— Upon  re- 
guest  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  de- 
tail, without  reimbursement,  any  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  the 
subsection.  Such  detail  shall  be  without  inter- 
ruption or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or  privilege. 

(g)  Termination  of  the  Commission.— The 
Commission  shall  terminate  90  days  after  sub- 
mitting the  final  report  required  by  subsection 
(d). 
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(h)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SI, 000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
tiUe. 

TTTLB  n—SATlOSAL  WRiTING  PROJECT 
SMC.  901.  FDaUNGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  faces  a  crisis  in  uniting 
in  schools  and  in  the  workplace: 

(2)  only  25  percent  of  11th  grade  students  have 
adequate  analytical  uxriting  skills: 

(3)  over  the  past  two  decades,  universities  and 
colleges  across  the  country  have  reported  in- 
creasing numbers  of  entering  freshmen  who  are 
unable  to  write  at  a  level  equal  to  ttie  demands 
of  college  work: 

(4)  American  businesses  and  corporations  are 
concerned  about  the  limited  uniting  skills  of 
entry-level  workers,  and  a  growing  number  of 
executives  are  reporting  that  advancement  was 
denied  to  them  due  to  inadequate  writing  abili- 
ties: 

(5)  the  writing  problem  has  been  magnified  by 
the  rapidly  changing  student  populations  in  the 
Nation 's  schools  and  the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents who  are  at  risk  because  of  limited  English 
proficiency: 

(6)  most  teachers  in  the  United  States  elemen- 
tary schools,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges, 
have  not  been  trained  to  teach  writing: 

(7)  sirice  1973,  the  only  national  program  to 
address  the  writing  problem  in  the  Nation's 
schools  has  been  the  National  Writing  Project,  a 
network  of  collaborative  university-school  pro- 
grams whose  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
student  writing  and  the  teaching  of  writing  at 
all  grade  levels  and  to  extend  the  uses  of  writing 
as  a  learning  process  through  all  disciplines: 

(8)  the  Natioruil  Writing  Project  offers  summer 
arul  school  year  inservice  teacher  training  pro- 
grams and  a  dissemination  network  to  inform 
arul  teach  teachers  of  developments  in  the  field 
of  writing: 

(9)  the  Natioruil  Writing  Project  is  a  nation- 
ally recognized  and  honored  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  recognizes  that  there  are  teachers  in 
every  region  of  the  country  who  have  developed 
successful  methods  for  teaching  writing  and 
that  such  teachers  can  be  trained  and  encour- 
aged to  train  other  teachers: 

(10)  the  National  Writing  Project  has  become 
a  model  for  programs  in  other  academic  fields: 

(11)  the  National  Writing  Project  teacher- 
teaching-teachers  program  identifies  arid  pro- 
motes what  is  working  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
Nation 's  best  teachers: 

(12)  the  National  Writing  Project  teacher- 
teaching-teachers  project  is  a  positive  program 
that  celebrates  good  teaching  practices  and  good 
teachers  and  through  its  work  with  schools  in- 
creases the  Nation's  corps  of  successful  class- 
room teachers: 

(13)  evaluations  of  the  National  Writing 
Project  document  the  positive  impact  the  project 
tuis  had  on  improving  the  teaching  of  uniting, 
student  performance,  arui  student  thinking  and 
learning  ability: 

(14)  the  Natioruil  Writing  Project  programs 
offer  career-long  education  to  teachers,  and 
teachers  participating  in  the  National  Writing 
Project  receive  graduate  academic  credit: 

(15)  each  year  approximately  85,000  teachers 
voluntarily  seek  training  through  word  of 
mouth  endorsements  from  other  teachers  in  Na- 
tioruil Writing  Project  intensive  summer  work- 
shops arul  school-year  inservice  programs 
through  one  of  the  141  regioruU  sites  located  in 
43  States,  arui  in  4  sites  that  serve  United  States 
teachers  teaching  overseas: 

(16)  250  Natioruil  Writing  Project  sites  are 
needed  to  estcMish  regioruU  sites  to  serve  all 
teachers; 


(17)  1$  Natioruil  Writing  Project  sites  in  8  dif- 
ferent itates  have  been  discontinued  in  1988  due 
to  lack  pf  funding:  and 

ivate  foundation  resources,  although 
in  the  past,  are  inadequate  to  fund  all 
tational  Writing  Project  sites  needed  and 
ire  of  the  program  is  in  jeopardy  without 
fnancial  support. 
SSC.  tot.  NATIONAL  WBTTDiG  PROJECT. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized tolmake  a  grant  to  the  National  Writing 
Project  Utiereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "grantee"),  a  nonprofit  educational  organi- 

ohich  has  as  its  primary  purpose  the  im- 
)nt  of  the  guality  of  student  vxriting  and 
1,  arid  the  teaching  of  writing  as  a  learn- 
in  the  Nation's  classrooms- 
support  arui  promote  the  establishment 
training  programs,  iru:luding  the  dis- 
ton  of  effective  practices  and  research 
regarding  the  teaching  of  uniting  and 
admini$trative  activities: 

(2)  tOf  support  classroom  research  on  effective 
teaching  practice  and  to  document  student  per- 
forrruinie:  and 

(3)  t^  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  programs. 

(b)  tEQUIREMENTS  OF  GRANT.— The  grant 
shall  provide  that — 

(1)  th  e  grantee  will  enter  into  contracts  with 
institut  ons  of  higher  education  or  other  non- 
profit i  ducational  providers  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  "contractors")  uruier 
which  'he  contractors  will  agree  to  establish, 
operate  and  provide  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cosi  of  teacher  training  programs  in  effective 
approat  hes  and  processes  for  the  teaching  of 
writing 

(2)  ft  nds  made  available  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  grc  ntee  pursuant  to  any  contract  entered 
into  ut  der  this  section  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating teacher  training  programs  as  provided  in 
paragn  ph  (1):  and 

(3)  th  B  grantee  mil  meet  such  other  conditions 
and  stc  ndards  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessa  ry  to  assure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions Oj  this  section  and  will  provide  such  tech- 
nical a  tsistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Teacher  Training  Programs.— The 
teacher  training  programs  authorized  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall — 

(1)  b^  conducted  during  the  school  year  and 
during  '.he  summer  months: 

(2)  t{  Bin  teachers  who  teach  grades  kinder- 
garten hrough  college: 

(3)  st  lect  teachers  to  become  members  of  a  Na- 
tional Writing  Project  teacher  network  whose 
membet  i  will  conduct  writing  workshops  for 
other  t  tochers  in  the  area  served  by  each  Na- 
tional 1  Vriting  Project  site:  and 

(4)  ei  icourage  teachers  from  all  disciplines  to 
particii  ate  in  such  teacher  training  programs. 

(d)  P  WERAL  Share.— 

(1)  II '  GENERAL.— Except  OS  provided  in  para- 
graph 2)  or  (3)  and  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  th  I  term  "Federal  share"  means,  with  re- 
spect 1 1  the  costs  of  teacher  training  programs 
author  zed  in  subsection  (a),  50  percent  of  such 
costs  tt  the  contractor. 

(2)  \fAiVER.—The  Secretary  may  waive  the 
provisi  >ns  of  paragraph  (1)  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  i,  the  National  Advisory  Board  described 
in  subi  ection  (f)  determines,  on  the  basis  of  fi- 
nancier need,  that  such  waiver  is  necessary. 

(3)  itAXlMVM.-The  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  teat  her  training  programs  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  tubsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  140,000  for 
any  oi  e  contractor,  or  1200,000  for  a  statewide 
progra  n  administered  by  any  one  contractor  in 
at  leas^  5  sites  throughout  the  State. 

(4)  SPECIAL  RULE.— For  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph 'I),  the  costs  of  teacher  programs  do  not 
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include  thd  administrative  costs,  publication 
cost,  or  thei  cost  of  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  frantee. 

(e)  Classi^oom  Teacher  Grants.— 

(1)  In  GENkRAL.-The  National  Writing  Project 
may  reserve!  an  amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  to  make  grants,  on  a  com- 
petitive baks,  to  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teacHprs  to  enable  such  teachers  to — 

(A)  condutt  classroom  research: 

(B)  publish  models  of  student  writing: 

(C)  conduct  research  regarding  effective  prac- 
tices to  improve  the  teaching  of  writing:  and 

(D)  condtct  other  activities  to  improve  the 
teaching  and  uses  of  writing. 

(2)  SuppiSMENT  AND  NOT  SUPPLANT.— Grants 
awarded  pursiuint  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
used  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  State  and 
local  funds  available  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Maximum  grant  amount.— Each  grant 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  S2,odO. 

(f)  National  advisory  board.— 

(1)  ESTA$LISHMENT.—The  National  WHting 
Project  shail  establish  and  operate  a  National 
Advisory  Bdard. 

(2)  COMiosmoN.—THe  National  Advisory 
Board  estaklished  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  consist  of— 

(A)  natiorial  educational  leaders: 

(B)  leadert  in  the  field  of  ttniting:  and 

(C)  such  other  individuals  as  the  National 
Writing  Project  deems  necessary. 

(3)  DUTiEf—The  National  Advisory  Board  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall — 

(A)  advisa  the  National  Writing  Project  on  rui- 
tional  issuef  related  to  student  writing  and  the 
teaching  of  pniting: 

(B)  revieit  the  activities  arui  programs  of  the 
National  wkting  Project:  arui 

(C)  support  the  contintied  development  of  the 
National  Writing  Project. 

(g)  Evaluation.— The  National  WHting 
Project  maff  reserve  up  to  S100,000  from  the 
amount  au^iorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authbrity  of  this  section  to  evaluate  the 
teacher  training  programs  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act.vThe  results  of  such  evaluation  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

(h)  RES^utcH  AND  Development  activi- 
ties.—       I 

(1)  Grants  authorized.— From  amounts 
available  ta  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, th^  Secretary,  through  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  shall 
make  grants  to  individuals  and  institutions  of 
higher  eduaation  to  conduct  research  activities 
involving  (Me  teaching  of  writing. 

(2)  PRlOiaTY. — (A)  In  awarding  grants  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  mnior  researchers. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  award  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  vie  funds  received  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (i)(3  to  junior  researchers. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the 
National  Writing  Project  and  other  national  in- 
formation iissemination  networks  the  findings 
of  the  research  conducted  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  paragraph  (1). 

(i)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  In  g^eral.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  grant  to  the  National  Writ- 
ing Project  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  to 
carry  out  t)  e  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  Resej^h  and  development.— There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  1500.000  for  fiscal 
year  1991  lo  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (h). 

(j)  DEFiNt  TION.—As  used  in  this  Act— 
(1)  the  tefm  "institution  of  higher  education" 
has  the  sonte  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1201(a)  of  t  le  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 
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(2)  the  term  "junior  researcher"  means  a  re- 
searcher at  the  assistant  professor  rank  or  the 
equivalent  who  has  not  previously  received  a 
Federal  research  grant;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

TTTLB  m— MISCELLANEOUS 
SBC.  MI.  mSTRVCnON  ON  THE  mSTORT  AND 
PBINCIPLE8  OF  DEUOCKACY  IN  TBS 
UNITBD  STATES. 

Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3151  et 
seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  4608  (as  added  by 
Public  Law  100-297)  as  section  4610;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  section  4610  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"SEC.  4tM.  INSTRV€:nON  ON  TBE  HISTOKY  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OP  DEttOCRACr  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

"(a)  General  authority.— 

"(1)  Program  ESTABUSHSD.—The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  program  to  educate  students 
about  the  history  and  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  including  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  to  foster  civic  competence  and  civil 
responsibility.  Stich  program  shall  be  knoum 
as  'We  the  People  .  .  .  The  Citizen  and  the 
Constitution'. 

"(2)  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES.— The  program 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  continue  and 
expand  the  educational  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Competition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  administered  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Civic  Education. 

"(3)  Contract  authorized.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  toith  the 
Center  for  Citrfc  Education  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram required  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Program  Content.— The  education  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  shall  provide— 

"(1)  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitutional  democracy  and  the 
history  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights; 

"(2)  school  and  community  simulated  congres- 
sional hearings  follovaing  the  course  of  study  at 
the  request  of  participating  schools;  arul 

"(3)  an  annual  competition  of  simulated  con- 
gressional hearings  at  the  congressional  district. 
State,  and  national  levels  for  secondary  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  participate  in  such  program. 

"(c)  Program  Participants.— The  education 
program  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
made  availcU>le  to  public  and  prir>ate  elementary 
schools  in  the  435  congressional  districts,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(d)  Special  Rule.— Funds  provided  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for  the  advanced  train- 
ing of  teachers  about  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights  after  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
have  been  implemented. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.". 

TITLE  IV— EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  DRIVERS 

SEC.  401.  EDUCATION  PROGEAMB  FOR  COMatBR- 
CUL  DRIVERS. 

Part  C  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1211  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"SBC.  X7S.  EDUCATION  PROGRAMIS  FOR  COMMERr 
OALDRiVBRS. 

"(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating  adult  education  pro- 


grams which  iru:rease  the  literacy  skills  of  eligi- 
ble commercial  drivers  so  that  such  driven  may 
successfully  complete  the  knowledge  test  re- 
quirements under  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986. 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  adult  education  programs  author- 
ized under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  50  percent. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
require  States  to  meet  the  non-Federal  share 
from  State  funds. 

"(c)  Eligible  Entities.— Entities  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  include — 

"(1)  private  employers  employing  commercial 
drivers  in  partnership  ivith  agencies,  colleges,  or 
universities  described  in  paragraph  (2); 

"(2)  local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  colleges,  universities,  or  com- 
munity colleges; 

"(3)  approved  apprentice  training  programs; 
and 

"(4)  labor  organizations,  the  memberships  of 
which  include  commercial  drivers. 

"(d)  Referral  Program.— Grantees  shall 
refer  individuals  who  are  identified  as  having 
literacy  skill  problems  to  appropriate  adult  edu- 
cation programs  as  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'approved  apprentice  training 
programs'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1937. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  commercial  driver' 
means  a  driver  licensed  prior  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1986. 

"(f)     AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There    are    authorized     to     be    appropriated 

t3. 000. 000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  and 

1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  70. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
technical  amendment  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ators Pell  and  Kassebaum  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  Itom  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy], 
for  Mr.  Pell  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum). propoees  an  amendment  numbered  70: 

Beg^inning  on  pocre  29,  line  14  strike  title 
rv,  and  all  that  follows  through  and  includ- 
ing pa^e  31,  line  13. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  an  a^eein?  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  70)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts  for  a  clarification 
both  on  the  makeup  of  the  Commission 
under  title  I  of  this  act  and  on  the  in- 
formation gathered  by  this  Commis- 
sion. It  is  my  understanding  that  mem- 
bership on  the  Commission  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  restrictive  to  education 
groups  only,  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  comprehensive  input  that  is 
envisioned  under  this  study  that  mem- 
bership on  the  Commission  include 
noneducational  entities  with  an  inter- 
est in  lengthening  the  school  year.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  language  in  the 


act  outlining  information  gathered  at 
public  hearing  was  purposefully  left 
broad  enough  to  allow  a  variety  of  in- 
terests input  into  the  process,  includ- 
ing agricultural  groups  and  other  busi- 
ness and  recreational  groups  that  may 
have  an  interest  in  the  length  of  the 
school  year,  but  not  necessarily  a  di- 
rect interest  in  education. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct,  the  committee's 
intent  was  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  issue  surrounding  the 
length  of  the  school  year. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  this 
clarification. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  64,  a  bill  to  study 
extending  the  school  year,  authorize 
funding  for  the  national  writing 
project,  authorize  funding  for  class- 
room instruction  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  authorize 
funding  for  programs  to  improve  lit- 
eracy skills  for  commercial  track  driv- 
ers. 

Each  title  of  this  bill  is  Important 
and  for  a  modest  funding  level  will 
offer  Federal  support  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  Nation's 
classrooms. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
legislation  includes  a  bill  introduced 
earlier  this  year  as  S.  264.  to  support 
the  national  writing  project.  The  bill 
garnered  40  Senate  sponsors  in  the 
101st  Congress  and  has  similar  biparti- 
san support  in  the  102d.  Identical  legis- 
lation passed  the  other  body  during  the 
101st  Congress  unanimously  and  cur- 
rently has  over  100  cosponsors.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  agreed  to  a  S2  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  pending  enactment  of  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

The  United  States  faces  a  crisis  in 
writing  both  in  our  schools  and  in  the 
workplace.  The  "Writing  Report  Card." 
the  Nation's  assessment  of  student 
writing  ability,  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  recently  re- 
ported that  fewer  than  25  percent  of 
our  high  school  juniors  can  write  an 
adequate  letter.  Universities  and  col- 
leges across  the  country  report  increas- 
ing numbers  of  entering  freshmen  who 
are  unable  to  meet  the  writing  de- 
mands of  college  work.  Lack  of  writing 
skill  also  contributes  to  the  unfavor- 
able comparisons  of  American  students 
with  those  in  other  countries  in  many 
academic  subjects.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  business  leaders 
expressed  serious  concern  about  the 
basic  skills  of  entry  level  workers. 
They  indicated  that  the  lack  of  writing 
ability  is  a  key  element  of  our  Nation's 
illiteracy  problem. 

S.  64  authorizes  $10  million  in  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  national  writing 
project,  which  currently  provides 
training  to  teachers  to   enhance   the 
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teacMng  of  ?rritlng  at  143  sites  in  44 
States,  most  of  which  are  associated 
with  universities.  Last  year,  87,000 
teachers  voluntarily  sought  training  In 
one  of  the  national  writing  project  In- 
tensive sununer  and  school-year  work- 
shops. 

The  national  writing  project  Is  a 
teachers- teaching- teachers  program 
which  Identlfles  and  promotes  produc- 
tive techniques  used  In  the  classrooms 
of  our  best  teachers.  It  is  a  positive 
program  celebrating  good  teaching 
practice,  one  which  through  its  work 
with  schools.  Increases  the  Nation's 
corps  of  successful  classroom  teachers. 
When  the  project  was  funded  for  an  un- 
precedented 10th  year  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  a 
spokesman  said: 

I  ha.ve  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  the  na- 
tional writing  project  has  been  by  far  the 
most  efTectlve  and  cost-effective  project  in 
the  history  of  the  endowment's  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  Mississippi,  national  writing 
project  sites  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  teaching.  Program  partici- 
pants include  not  only  English  teach- 
ers but  also  teachers  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, math,  reading,  science,  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  result  has  been  a 
measurable  Improvement  in  student 
performance  and  a  rekindling  of  teach- 
ers' enthusiasm,  confidence,  and  mo- 
rale. 

Over  the  past  17  years,  the  national 
writing  project  has  received  numerous 
national  awards  and  has  been  gener- 
ously funded  by  private  foundations 
such  as  the  Carnegie  and  Mellon  Foun- 
dations, as  well  as  State  and  local 
agencies.  However,  program  needs  have 
far  exceeded  the  funding  potential  of 
these  organizations.  Each  year  more 
and  more  teachers  seek  training  from 
one  of  the  existing  sites.  In  light  of  the 
need  for  approximately  250  regional 
sites  to  establish  a  network  to  serve  all 
the  Nation's  teachers,  it  is  discourag- 
ing to  note  that  13  sites  In  8  States 
have  become  Inactive  within  the  past 
year  due  to  Inadequate  funding. 

S.  64  authorizes  the  funding  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  existing  sites  and  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  new 
sites,  with  a  maximum  of  $40,000  per 
Bite  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  matching 
basis.  It  would  fund  matching  grants  to 
teachers  to  conduct  research  on  effec- 
tive classroom  practices  and  to  the  na- 
tional writing  project  to  disseminate 
information  on  effective  teaching  of 
writing.  The  Office  of  E^ducational  Re- 
search and  Information  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  would  receive 
SSOO.OOO  to  conduct  research  on  the 
teaching  of  writing  and  on  methods  to 
use  as  a  learning  tool  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education. 

In  light  of  the  widespread  problems 
described  in  the  "Writing  Report 
Card."   this  legislation  could  not  be 


more  timely.  As  Union  Carbide  warned 
in  its  report  "Undereducated, 
Underfcompetltive  USA": 

Without  improvements,  we  have,  at  best, 
an  un4ereducated  population  which  keeps 
this  Nation  from  reaching  its  highest  eco- 
nomic Dotentlal. 

Since  the  ability  to  put  thoughts 
into  MJords  Is  fundamental  to  learning, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  many  teachers 
are  not  prepared  to  teach  writing  as 
part  lof  basic  education  and  con- 
sequently fail  to  concentrate  on  their 
students'  writing  abilities.  By  improv- 
ing w^ting  instruction  as  part  of  a 
basic  Education,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion Willi  provide  a  very  high  return  for 
ist  investment  and  will  take  us 
toward  our  goal  of  Improving 
lity  of  education  in  our  Nation, 
ik  other  Senators  for  joining  in 
of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed,! the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  conunittee  amendment  in  the 
natur«  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questl)n  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  1  eading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  64)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grosseb  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  th^rd  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
I  S.  64 

Be  it  fnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congreis  assembled, 

SECnO^  1.  TABLE  OF  CONTENT& 

The  ttible  of  contents  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Table  of  contents. 
TTTL  !  I— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  A 
LONGER  SCHOOL  YEAR 
10  .  Short  title. 

IQ ',.  National  Commission  on  a  Longer 
School  Year  Act. 
TTTL^  n— NATIONAL  WRITING  PROJECT 
Sec.  201.  Findings. 
Sec.  TOt.  National  writing  project. 

riTLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  30  .  Instruction    on    the    history    and 
principles  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States. 
TTTL  1 1— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  A 
LONGER  SCHOOL  YEAR 
SEC  101 .  SHORT  TfTLB. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Comml  jsion  on  a  Longer  School  Year  Act". 

SEC.  1(4.  NATIONAL  COMMISSlCm  ON  A  LONGER 
SCHOOL  YEAR  ACT. 

JTABU8HMENT.— There  is  hereby  es- 
id    a    National    Commission    on    a 
School  Year  Act  (hereafter  in  this 
ferred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 


Sec. 
Sec. 


(b)  NfeMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


(1)    I'J    GENERAL.— The    Commission 
consist  of  nine  members,  of  whom — 

(A)  tlirec  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Pn  sldent  from  among  the  Secretaries  of 
the  executive  departments  as  set  forth  in 
sectiod  101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(B)  tHree  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Sp  laker  of  the  House  of  Representatives     tional  cost^, 


shall 


In  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(C)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
Leader  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  RequiKements.— 

(A)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  ifan  the  basis  of  exceptional  edu- 
cation, trailing,  or  experience  ft-om— 

(1)  indivlftuals  who  are  representatives  of 
nonprofit  organizations  or  foundations  com- 
mitted to  the  improvement  of  American  edu- 
cation;       I 

(ii)  individuals  who  are  engaged  In  the  pro- 
fessions of  teaching; 

(ill)  individuals  engaged  in  school  adminis- 
tration, members  of  school  boards,  parents 
or  representatives  of  iiarents  or  parent  orga- 
nizations;  I 

(iv)  individuals  who  are  State  officials  di- 
rectly responsible  for  education;  and 

(v)  Individuals  representing  orgranlzations 
with  an  interest  in  lengthening  the  academic 
year  or  lenf thening  the  school  day. 

(B)  The  ftst  nine  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  no  later  than  60  days 
after  the  d4te  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Vacaj^cies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  i^ot  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be 
fllled  in  tht  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(4)  Terms— Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  life  of  the 
Commisslo^. 

(5)  COMPtNSATiON.- Each  member  of  the 
Commissioii  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  [by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  when  engaged  in  the  periorm- 
ance  of  Coi^mission  duties. 

(6)  Acnv^  OF  commission.— The  Commis- 
sion may  btgin  to  carry  out  Its  duties  under 
this  subsedtion  when  at  least  5  members  of 
the  Commifslon  have  been  appointed. 

(c)  Functions  of  the  Commission.— 
(1)  StudT.— The  Commission  shall  study 
and  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
advisability  of  lengthening  the  school  day  to 
a  predetermined  minimum  number  of  hours 
and  lengthening  the  academic  year  in  all 
United  States  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schoola  Such  recommendations  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  a  coiqparative  analysis  of  the  length  of 
academic  d^ys  and  academic  years  in  schools 
throughout!  the  United  States  and  in  schools 
of  other  nauons; 

(B)  a  reasmmendatlon  of  the  appropriate 
number  of  hours  per  day  and  days  per  year  of 
instruction!  for  United  States  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools; 

(C)  an  examination  as  to  whether  an  in- 
crease in  jthe  length  of  school  days  and 
school  years  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
appropriate  increase  in  teacher  compensa- 
tion; I 

(D)  a  model  plan  for  adopting  a  longer  aca- 
demic day  land  academic  year  in  all  United 
States  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  jthe  end  of  this  decade,  including 
recommenc^tions  regarding  mechanisms  to 
assist  States,  school  districts,  schools,  and 
parents  in  j  transitioning  from  current  aca- 
demic day  and  year  to  an  academic  day  and 
year  of  a  loiager  duration; 

(E)  suggtstions  for  such  changes  in  laws 
and  regulations  as  may  be  required  to  facili- 
tate States,  school  districts,  and  schools  in 
adopting  longer  academic  days  and  years; 

(F)  an  analysis  and  estimate  of  the  addl- 
including  the  cost  of  increased 
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school  districts  If  loi«er  academic  days  and 
yean  are  adopted;  and 

(0)  a  plan  to  assist  SUtes  and  local  dis- 
tricts in  meeting  all  such  additional  costs. 

(2)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  submit 
a  flnal  report  and  plan  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d). 

(d)  Commission  Report.— 

(1)  Requirement.— Not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1991,  or  one  year  after  the  Commission 
concludes  its  first  meeting  of  members, 
whichever  is  longrer,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  study  and  recommendations 
required  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  CONsmERATiONS.— The  report  described 
Id  paragraph  (1)  shall  consider  current  edu- 
cational policies  and  practices  regarding  the 
length  of  the  school  year  and  school  day 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  and  the  world. 

(e)  Powers  of  the  Commission.- 

(1)  Hearinos.— The  Commission  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commission 
considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Testimony;  public  heardjos.- In  carry- 
ing out  this  subeection.  the  CommissiOD 
shall  receive  testimony  and  conduct  public 
hearings  In  different  geographic  areas  of  the 
country,  both  urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the 
reports,  views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  si>ec- 
trum  of  experts  and  the  public  regarding  the 
advisability  of  lengthened  academic  day  and 
year. 

(3)  Information.— The  Commission  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Conmiission  to  carry  out  this  subeection. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  the  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Commission. 

(4)  Gifts.— The  Commission  may  accept, 
use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property. 

(5)  Use  of  mails.— The  Commission  may 
use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(6)  Support  services.— The  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  such  administrative  and  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(f)  Administrative  Provisions.— 

(1)  Meetinos.- The  Commission  shall  meet 
on  a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  iu  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(3)  Chairman  and  vice  chairman.— 

(A)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
the  members  of  the  Commission  for  the  life 
of  the  Commission. 

(B)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Vice  Chairman,  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  sUfT 
administrator  and  such  support  personnel  as 
may  be  reasonable  and  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  governing  appointmenu 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  or  of 
any  other  provision  of  law,  relating  to  the 
number,  classification,  and  General  Schedule 
rates. 


(4)  Other  federal  personnel.— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
to  detail,  without  reimbursement,  any  per- 
sonnel of  such  agency  to  the  Commission  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  du- 
ties under  the  subsection.  Such  detail  shall 
be  without  interruption  or  loss  of  civil  serv- 
ice sutus  or  privilege. 

(g)  Terjcination  of  the  Commission.— The 
Commission  shall  terminate  90  days  after 
submitting  the  final  report  required  by  sub- 
section (d). 

(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authoriied  to  be  appropriated 
SI  ,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1994  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

TITLE  n— NATIONAL  WRITING  PROJECT 
SEC.  »!.  FTNDING& 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  faces  a  crisis  in  writ- 
ing in  schools  and  in  the  workplace; 

(2)  only  25  percent  of  11th  grade  studento 
have  adequate  analytical  writing  skills; 

(3)  over  the  past  two  decades,  universities 
and  colleges  across  the  country  have  re- 
ported increasing  numbers  of  entering  ffesh- 
men  who  are  unable  to  write  at  a  level  equal 
to  the  demands  of  college  work; 

(4)  American  businesses  and  coriwrations 
are  concerned  about  the  limited  writing 
skills  of  entry-level  workers,  and  a  growing 
number  of  executives  are  reporting  that  ad- 
vancement was  denied  to  them  due  to  inad- 
equate writing  abilities; 

(5)  the  writing  problem  has  been  magnified 
by  the  rapidly  changing  student  populations 
in  the  Nation's  schools  and  the  growing 
number  of  studenU  who  are  at  risk  because 
of  limited  English  proficiency; 

(6)  most  teachers  in  the  United  SUtes  ele- 
mentary schools,  secondary  schools,  and  col- 
leges, have  not  been  trained  to  teach  writ- 
ing; 

(7)  since  1973,  the  only  national  program  to 
address  the  writing  problem  in  the  Nation's 
schools  has  been  the  National  Writing 
Project,  a  network  of  collaborative  univer- 
sity-school programs  whose  goal  is  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  student  writing  and  the 
teaching  of  wriOng  at  all  grade  levels  and  to 
extend  the  uses  of  writing  as  a  learning  proc- 
ess through  all  disciplines: 

(8)  the  National  Writing  Project  offers 
summer  and  school  year  Inservlce  teacher 
training  programs  and  a  dissemination  net- 
work to  inform  and  teach  teachers  of  devel- 
opmenu  in  the  field  of  writing; 

(9)  the  National  Writing  Project  is  a  na- 
tionally recognized  and  honored  nonprofit 
organization  that  recognizes  that  there  are 
teachers  in  every  region  of  the  country  who 
have  developed  successful  methods  for  teach- 
ing writing  and  that  such  teachers  can  be 
trained  and  encouraged  to  train  other  teach- 
ers; 

(10)  the  National  Writing  Project  has  be- 
come a  model  for  programs  in  other  aca- 
demic fields; 

(11)  the  National  Writing  Project  teacher- 
teaching-teachers  program  identifies  and 
promot«s  what  is  working  in  the  classrooms 
of  the  Nation's  best  teachers; 

(12)  the  National  Writing  Project  teacher- 
teaching-teachers  project  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram that  celebrates  good  teaching  practices 
and  good  teachers  and  through  iU  work  with 
schools  increases  the  Nation's  corps  of  suc- 
cessful classroom  teachers; 

(13)  evaluations  of  the  National  Writing 
Project  document  the  positive  Impact  the 
project  has  had  on  improving  the  teaching  of 


writing,  student  performance,  and  student 
thinking  and  learning  ability; 

(14)  the  National  Writing  Project  programs 
offer  career-long  education  to  teachers,  and 
teachers  partlclpaUng  in  the  National  Writ- 
ing Project  receive  graduate  academic  cred- 
it; 

(15)  each  year  approximately  86.000  teach- 
ers voluntarily  seek  training  through  word 
of  mouth  endorsemento  from  other  teachers 
in  National  Writing  Project  Intensive  sum- 
mer workshops  and  school-year  inservlce 
programs  through  one  of  the  141  regional 
sites  located  in  43  SUtes,  and  in  4  sites  that 
serve  United  SUtes  teachers  teaching  over- 
seas; 

(16)  250  National  Writing  Project  sites  ^re 
needed  to  esubllsh  regional  sites  to  serve  all 
teachers; 

(17)  13  National  Writing  Project  sites  in  8 
different  SUtes  have  been  discontinued  in 
1988  due  to  lack  of  funding;  and 

(18)  private  foundation  resources,  although 
generous  in  the  past,  are  inadequate  to  taai 
all  of  the  National  Writing  Project  sites 
needed  and  the  fiiture  of  the  program  is  in 
jeopardy  without  secure  financial  sui^ort. 

ate  an.  national  writing  pikmcct. 

(a)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  la  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  to  the  National 
Writing  Project  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "grantee"),  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organization  which  has  as  iu  pri- 
mary purixtse  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  student  writing  and  learning,  and  the 
teaching  of  writing  as  a  learning  process  in 
the  Nation's  classrooms — 

(1)  to  support  and  promote  the  esublish- 
ment  of  teacher  training  programs,  including 
the  dissemination  of  effective  practices  and 
research  findings  regarding  the  teaching  of 
writing  and  administrative  activities; 

(2)  to  support  classroom  research  on  effec- 
tive teaching  practice  and  to  document  stu- 
dent performance;  and 

(3)  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  programs. 

(b)  Requirements  of  Grant.— The  grant 
shall  provide  that — 

(1)  the  grantee  will  enter  into  contracU 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  or 
other  nonprofit  educational  HH-oviders  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  "contrac- 
tors") under  which  the  contractors  will 
agree  to  esublish,  operate,  and  provide  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  teacher 
training  programs  In  effective  approaches 
and  processes  for  the  teaching  of  writing; 

(2)  funds  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  grantee  pursuant  to  any  contract  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  will  be  used  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  esUb- 
lishlng  and  operating  teacher  training  pro- 
grams as  provided  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  the  grantee  will  meet  such  other  condi- 
tions and  sundards  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  will 
provide  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Teacher  Training  Programs.— The 
teacher  training  i»-ograms  authorized  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall— 

(1)  be  conducted  during  the  school  year  and 
during  the  summer  months; 

(2)  train  teachers  who  teach  grades  kinder- 
garten through  college; 

(3)  select  teachers  to  become  members  of  a 
National  Writing  Project  teacher  network 
whose  members  will  conduct  writing  work- 
shops for  other  teachers  in  the  area  served 
by  each  National  Writing  Project  site;  and 
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(4)  encouraere  teachers  from  all  disciplines 
to  participate  in  such  teacher  traininK  pro- 
KTams. 

(d)  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  and  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  "Federal  share"  means, 
with  respect  to  the  costs  of  teacher  training 
programs  authorized  in  subsection  (a),  50 
percent  of  such  costs  to  the  contractor. 

(2)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  on  a  caae-by-case 
basis  if  the  National  Advisory  Board  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f)  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need,  that  such  waiver  is 
necessary. 

(3)  Maximum.— The  Federal  share  of  the 
coets  of  teacher  training  programs  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed 
S40.000  for  any  one  contractor,  or  $200,000  for 
a  statewide  program  administered  by  any 
one  contractor  in  at  least  5  sites  throughout 
the  SUte. 

(4)  Special  rule.— For  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  costs  of  teacher  programs 
do  not  include  the  administrative  costs,  pub- 
lication cost,  or  the  cost  of  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  grantee. 

(e)  Classroom  Teacher  Grants.- 

(1)  In  general.- The  National  Writing 
Project  may  reserve  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  i)ercent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  section  to 
make  grants,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  to 
enable  such  teachers  to — 

(A)  conduct  classroom  research; 

(B)  publish  models  of  student,  writing; 

(C)  conduct  research  regarding  effective 
practices  to  improve  the  teaching  of  writing; 
and 

(D)  conduct  other  activities  to  improve  the 
teaching  and  uses  of  writing. 

(2)  Supplement  and  not  supplant.- 
Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  supplant 
State  and  local  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Maximum  grant  amount.— Each  grant 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  J2,000. 

(f)  National  Advisory  Board.— 

(1)  Estabushment.- The  National  Writing 
Project  shall  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board. 

(2)  COMPOsmoN.- The  National  Advisory 
Board  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  consist  of— 

(A)  national  educational  leaders; 

(B)  leaders  in  the  field  of  writing;  and 

(C)  such  other  individuals  as  the  National 
Writing  Project  deems  necessary. 

(3)  Duties.- The  National  Advisory  Board 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(A)  advise  the  National  Writing  Project  on 
national  issues  related  to  student  writing 
and  the  teaching  of  writing; 

(B)  review  the  activities  and  programs  of 
the  National  Writing  Project;  and 

(C)  support  the  continued  development  of 
the  National  Writing  Project. 

(g)  Evaluation.— The  National  Writing 
Project  may  reserve  up  to  S100,000  from  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  this  section  to  evalu- 
ate the  teacher  training  programs  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  results  of  such 
evaluation  shall  be  made  available  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 

(h)  Research  and  Development  Activi- 

TIB8.— 

(I)  Orants  authorized.- From  amounts 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary,  through  the  Office 


Edu^tional  Research  and  Improvement, 
n  ake  grants  to  Individuals  and  institu- 
(  f  higher  education   to  conduct  re- 
activities Involving  the  teaching  of 
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P  IIORITY.— (A)  In  awarding  grants  pur- 

o  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall 

pr  ority  to  junior  researchers. 

The   Secretary  shall  award  not  less 

percent  of  the  funds  received  pursu- 

lubsection  (i)(2)  to  junior  researchers. 

T^e  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 

Na;.lonal  Writing  Project  and  other  na- 

Information  dissemination  networks 

fln(  lings  of  the  research  conducted  pursu- 

'  he  authority  of  paragraph  (1). 

AljTHORIZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

GENERAL.— There  are  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  for  the  grant  to  the  National 

Project,   $10,000,000  for   fiscal   year 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
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Research    and    development.— There 
to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for 
1991  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsecltion  (h). 

—As  used  in  this  Act — 

term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 

has  the  same  meaning  given  such 

section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 

\ct  of  1965; 

term  "junior  researcher"  means  a 
at  the  assistant  professor  rank  or 
eq|iivalent  who  has  not  previously  re- 
Federal  research  grant;  and 
term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
}f  Education. 
TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 
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INSTRUCnON  ON  THE  mSTORY  AND 
PHINCIPLE8  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


F  of  title  rv  of  the  Elementary  and 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
seq.)  is  amended- 
redesignating  section  4608  (as  added 
Public  Law  100-297)  as  section  4610;  and 
inserting  before  section  4610  (as  re- 
designited  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section) 
the  following 

"SEC. 


INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STAICS. 

I  lENERAL  AinHORITY.— 

Program     established.- The     Sec- 

shall  carry  out  a  program  to  educate 

about  the  history  and  principles  of 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in- 

the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  foster 

:ompetence    and   civil    responsibility. 

irogram  shall  be   known  as  'We  the 

.  .  .  The  Citizen  and  the  Constitution'. 

Educational    acttvities.— The    pro- 

equired  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  con- 

ind  expand  the  educational  activities 

National  Bicentennial  Competition  of 

Copstitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  adminis- 

the  Center  for  Civic  Education. 

Contract  authorized.— The  Secretary 

authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 

for  Civic  Education  to  carry  out 

required  by  paragraph  (1^. 

Program    Content.— The    education 

authorized  by  this  cection  shall  pro- 
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district,  Stite.  and  national  levels  for  sec- 
ondary stU'lents  who  wish  to  participate  in 
such  progra  m. 

"(c)  Program  Participants.— The  edu- 
cation pro(Tam  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  ma  le  available  to  public  and  private 
elementary]  schools  in  the  435  congressional 
districts,  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"(d)  Special  Rule.— Funds  provided  under 
may  be  used  for  the  advanced 
teachers  about  the  Constitution 
ights  after  the  provisions  of  sub- 
ive  been  implemented. 
iorization  of  Appropriations.— 
authorized  to  be  appropriated 
^r  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  such 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fls- 
and  1993  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
section.". 


.HY.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 


this  sectio|i 
training  of 
and  Bill  of  ] 
section  (b)  1 

"(e)  At 
There  are  I 
S5.000.000  li 
sums  as  ma 
cal  years  19 
sions  of  thi^ 

Mr.  LE.^ 
vote. 

Mr.  BOItD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  toJ 

Mr.  LeAhY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will,  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mn  'CHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoru  n  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 


objection 


"(a) 

"(1) 
retary 
studenM 
the 

cludini ' 
civic 
Such 
People 

"(2) 
gram 
tinue 
of  the 
the 
tered 

"(3) 
is 
the 
the 

"(b) 
progra^ 
vid 

"(1)  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  basic 
princi]  lies  of  our  constitutional  democracy 
and  tt  e  history  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rig!  its 

"(2)  school  and  community  simulated  con- 
gressii  inal  hearings  following  the  course  of 
study  fit  the  request  of  participating  schools; 
and 

"(3)  an  annual  competition  of  simulated 
congrt  ssional  hearings  at  the  congressional 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier tod£y,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  R  ^sources  Committee  approved 
S.  2,  the  Strengthening  Education  for 
American  Families  Act. 

As  I  saj  d  in  January,  this  legislation 
is  the  gui  leline  for  our  education  agen- 
da. It  is  r  ot  the  full  agenda,  but  it  sets 
the  path  that  we  will  follow  during  the 
remaindel"  of  the  102d  Congress. 

S.  2  call  be  broken  down  into  four 
simple  components. 

The  bill  enhances  economic  growth, 
which  is  particularly  important  now 
for  so  many  areas  that  are  facing  eco- 
nomic hardship.  The  bill  improves  ac- 
countability for  programs  already  in 
place.  It  expands  important  efforts  we 
know  ard  effective,  and  it  raises  stu- 
dent performance  by  providing  parents, 
teachers,  and  principals  with  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  better  target  local 
needs. 

In  effec  t.  S.  2  restores  common  sense 
to  educat  Lon. 

We  h&^'e  established  in  legislation 
eight  national  education  goals.  These 
goals  are  designed  to  ensure  excellence 
by  the  year  2000. 

But  go^ls  alone  cannot  be  the  an- 
swer. We  need  accountability.  We  need 
to  measitt'e  performance.  Parents  need 
to  know  [f  their  children  are  learning. 
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That  is  why  we  disagree  with  the 
President's  approach  to  measuring  stu- 
dent performance. 

The  President  has  created  a  Joint 
council  with  the  Governors  to  measure 
student  achievement.  The  intent  of 
this  council  is  meritorious.  The  intent 
is  to  measure  student  achievement 
against  national  education  goals.  But 
Intent  is  not  the  question  at  hand. 

The  question  that  I  have,  and  that 
many  in  Congress  share,  is  whether  a 
covmcil  designed  to  be  objective  and 
tree  of  political  pressure  in  measuring 
student  performance  can  be  objective, 
when  several  of  the  voting  members  on 
the  council  work  in  the  White  House. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that 
question.  But  I  do  not  want  to  wait  to 
find  out.  I  do  not  think  Americans 
want  to  wait  to  find  out. 

For  that  reason,  S.  2  Includes  a  truly 
Independent  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Goals.  This  council  will  have 
no  White  House  representation.  It  will 
have  no  Members  of  Congress  as  offi- 
cial or  ex  officio  members. 

This  council  will  be  comprised  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  Governors,  and  oth- 
ers, who  have  experience  working  with 
education  issues — either  In  States  and 
local  school  districts  or  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

If  our  students  are  to  reach  the  goals 
by  the  year  2000,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  need  an  objective  council  to 
measure  our  Nation's  progress. 

True  accountability  begins  with 
measuring  where  we  are  and  measuring 
our  progress  as  it  is  achieved. 

Another  critical  component  to  S.  2  is 
designed  to  ensure  that  today's  adults, 
as  well  as  tomorrow's  adults,  are  ready 
for  the  work  force  of  the  future. 

We  simply  cannot  enhance  economic 
growth  when  between  23  and  27  million 
Americans  are  functionally  illiterate. 
We  cannot  afford  to  leave  these  Ameri- 
cans behind  as  we  move  toward  an  ever 
more  technological  economy. 

S.  2  Includes  an  interagency  task 
force  to  coordinate  literacy  programs 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
State  literacy  resource  centers  will 
provide  training,  technical  assistance, 
and  coordination  among  available  pro- 
grams as  well. 

Coordination  is  another  form  of  ac- 
countability. Again,  we  seek  to  make 
sure  that  existing  efforts  work. 

Through  workplace  literacy  partner- 
ships and  work  force  literacy  assist- 
ance to  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses, we  hope  to  expand  our  partner- 
ship effort  with  the  business  conmiu- 
nlty  to  improve  productivity  on  the 
job. 

As  critical  as  literacy  efforts  are  for 
adults,  even  less  fortunate  is  the  fact 
that  too  many  of  our  high  school  sen- 
iors graduate  with  poor  reading  skills. 
Too  niany  graduate  with  poor  math 
and  science  skills.  Far  too  many  do  not 
graduate  at  all. 


American  education  is  In  need  of  a 
revolution.  To  really  spur  effective 
teaching  methods  and  raise  student 
achievement,  we  need  to  provide  com- 
munities with  flexibility  to  design  and 
implement  their  own  targeted  strate- 
gies. 

That  is  why  S.  2  fosters  local  vision. 
Through  school-based  management. 
Democrats  are  inviting  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  principals  to  design  their  own 
plan  to  raise  student  performance  lev- 
els. Only  through  this  type  of  flexibil- 
ity will  innovative  techniques  be  cre- 
ated to  target  local  problems. 

Local  problems  cannot  be 
micromanaged  from  Washington.  S.  2 
provides  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
enhance  local  innovation. 

To  further  local  efforts  in  areas  with 
large  numbers  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged students,  S.  2  includes  a 
Model  Schools  of  Excellence  Program. 

Model  schools  will  be  designed  by 
local  school  districts  working  together 
or  working  with  an  area  university  or 
community  organization  or  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  education  offered,  to  ensure  that 
students  have  a  place  to  which  they 
want  to  go,  not  a  place  to  which  they 
have  to  go. 

We  recognize  that  not  all  students 
learn  at  the  same  pace.  And,  not  all 
students  learn  in  the  same  manner.  For 
some,  learning  by  the  chalk  and  black- 
board method  is  not  enough.  For  this 
reason,  S.  2  Includes  Classrooms  for  the 
Future. 

This  program  will  enable  local 
schools  to  develop  curricula  that  com- 
bines classroom  teaching  methods  with 
interactive  technology. 

Some  students  may  learn  concepts 
fi"om  a  computer,  working  at  their  own 
pace  or  working  with  groups  of  other 
students,  that  they  otherwise  may  not 
grasp  in  a  large  classroom  from  a 
blackboard.  Democrats  Invite  parents, 
teachers,  principals,  and  school  admin- 
istrators to  think  about  classes  in  non- 
traditional  ways. 

S.  2  also  increases  funding  for  the  ef- 
fective Star  Schools  Program  to  assist 
more  communities  in  linking  up  for 
learning.  While  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  have  topnotch  teachers  in  all  sub- 
jects in  every  school,  while  that  is  cer- 
tainly our  goal,  the  satellite  tech- 
nology under  Star  Schools  can  give  all 
students  access  to  expert  instruction 
regardless  of  where  students  live. 

High  technology  is  not  only  for  busi- 
nesses. It  is  for  schools  as  weU. 

Another  way  in  which  we  hope  to  fos- 
ter local  vision  is  by  increasing  funds 
for  the  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science 
Program.  Math  and  science  education 
are  critically  important  today  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  our  students'  abili- 
ties in  these  areas  slip  further. 

Rounding  up  our  efforts  to  reach  the 
national  education  goals  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Dropout  Demonstration  As- 
sistance Program. 


S.  2,  as  approved  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee today,  is  truly  a  commonsense 
plan.  We  set  goals.  We  create  a  council 
to  measure  progress  on  the  goals.  We 
improve  accountability.  We  provide 
flexibility.  And,  we  invite  the  real  ex- 
perts, those  parents,  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  school  administrators  who 
work  with  students  on  a  daily  basis,  to 
design  their  own  plans  of  excellence. 

As  I  said  in  January,  S.  2  is  our  blue- 
print for  education.  For  each  of  the  na- 
tional education  goals,  we  will  work  on 
legislation  during  this  Congress.  Many 
of  the  goals  are  addressed  in  S.2,  but 
others  will  be  addressed  later  this  year 
and  next  year. 

We  will  increase  funding  for  Head 
Start.  A  quality  education  begins  with 
preschool  and  we  need  to  increase  our 
efforts  in  early  childhood  develojnnent. 

We  will  pass  legislation  addressing 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  teach- 
ers. We  simply  must  make  sure  that  we 
have  enough  teachers  and  chat  those 
teachers  are  qualified  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects for  which  they  wei*  hired. 

We  will  pass  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Higher  Education  Act.  As  I've 
said  many  times,  no  student  who  stud- 
ies hard  should  be  precluded  from  high- 
er education  because  of  cost  alone. 

The  ideas  presented  in  S.  2  are  revo- 
lutionary. We  are  not  proposing 
changes  at  the  margins.  We  are  propos- 
ing changes  that  will  change  the  way 
education  is  delivered.  We  are  looking 
at  tomorrow  and  we  are  asking  com- 
munities to  join  with  us  in  meeting 
that  challenge. 

As  John  F.  Kennedy  said  in  1961, 
"Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no 
swifter  than  our  progress  in  edu- 
cation." 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  with 
each  day,  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  expand  their  efforts  to  provide 
relief  to  Kurdish,  Shi'la,  and  other 
Iraqi  civilians  fleeing  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's retribution. 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  this 
massive  humanitarian  relief  effort  will 
not  be  too  late  to  prevent  widespread 
death  and  disease.  The  Iraqi  people, 
having  already  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  the  Iraqi  military,  certainly 
deserve  to  find  safe  haven  at  the  bor- 
der. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  United 
States,  as  General  Scowcroft  recently 
said,  had  not  anticipated  the  extent  of 
the  refugee  crisis.  It  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  have  predicted  the  scale  of  the 
uprising  against  Saddam  Hussein,  or 
the  indiscriminate  brutality  to  which 
all  Iraqis  subsequently  would  be  sub- 
jected. 

Still,  our  response  has  been  painfully 
slow  in  the  context  of  the  enormous 
need.  The  United  States  and  its  coali- 
tion partners  have  a  compelling  re- 
sponsibility to  help  alleviate  the 
hunoan  suffering  that  has  followed  our 
success  in  forcing  Iraqi  troops  tToix\  Ku- 
wait. 
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I,  therefore,  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  recognized  this  respon- 
sibility by  proposing  an  expanded  Unit- 
ed States  role  in  assisting  Iraqi  refu- 
gees. This  wrill  involve  signiflcant  num- 
bers of  American  troops  in  the  setting 
up  of  secure  camps  and  facilitating 
food  delivery  to  those  in  need. 

While  the  administration  has  funds 
at  its  disposal  to  use  in  such  an  emer- 
grency,  I  am  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress will  fully  support  requests  for  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  make  American 
participation  as  effective  as  possible. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  administra- 
tion has  reversed  its  opposition  to  such 
a  direct  and  significant  American  role 
in  the  humanitarian  relief  effort. 

The  horrendous  plight  of  over  1  mil- 
lion refugees  along  the  Iraqi  border  af- 
fords no  one.  and  certainly  not  the 
United  States,  the  luxury  of  remaining 
uninvolved.  I  hope  that  the  President's 
statement  reflects  an  American  com- 
mitment to  doing  all  it  can  to  end  the 
suffering. 

I  believe  there  is  another  step  the 
United  States  should  take.  It  is  a  sim- 
,ple  and  straightforward  action.  The 
President  should  clearly  state  the 
United  States  Government's  support 
for  democracy  in  Iraq. 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  appears  to 
be  conftision  on  this  point.  But  last 
week  I  met  with  leaders  of  various 
Iraqi  opposition  groups.  They  all  asked 
that  the  United  States  express  its  sup- 
port for  democracy  in  their  country. 

E^ach  of  these  Shi'ia  and  Kurdish 
leaders  said  he  felt  that  democracy 
represented  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
peoples'  rights  In  the  long  nm. 

They  did  not  request  American  mili- 
tary intervention  on  behalf  of  their  ef- 
forts to  depose  Saddam  Hussein.  But 
they  do  not  seek  the  removal  of  one 
brutal  military  regime  only  to  have  it 
replaced  by  another  military  regime. 

This  is  why  they  all  agreed  that  the 
most  important  thing  the  United 
States  can  do  to  promote  their  struggle 
against  Saddam  Hussein  is  simply  to 
support  democracy  in  Iiraq. 

Just  last  Thursday,  the  Senate,  in 
Senate  Resolution  99.  unanimously 
called  for  a  United  States  policy  "in 
support  of  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights  and  international  law  in 
Iraq." 

The  Senate  shares  the  Iraqi  opposi- 
tion's desire  that  United  States  sup- 
jmrt  for  a  democratic  Iraq  be  clearly 
articulated. 

This  is  not  inconsistent  with  main- 
taining Iraq's  territorial  integrity.  In- 
deed, a  representative  government 
might  best  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
Iraqi  State. 

Tet  United  States  support  for  Iraq's 
territorial  integrity  should  not  be  mis- 
construed as  a  preference  for  just  an- 
other dictator  in  Baghdad. 

The  Iraqi  opposition  leaders  I  met 
with  only  asked   for  an   unequivocal 
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statement  of  American  support  for  a 

democrfitic  Iraq. 

that  President  Bush  will  join 
[ate  in  clearly  stating  that  the 
States  supports  democracy  in 


The 


*esldent.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  tharoll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  que  rum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
CoNRAip.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


J^ril  17,  1991 


RAILWAY  LABOR  DISPUTE 
SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  ^ENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  H.J.  Res.  222,  a  resolution  re- 
garding the  ongoing  rail  strike;  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  deemed  to  have 
been  re  a,d  three  times,  passed,  the  pre- 
amble >e  agreed  to;  and  that  the  mo- 
tion t<  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table;  t  hat  Senator  Graham  of  Florida 
be  autl  orized  to  sign  the  enrolled  joint 
resolut  on;  and  that  the  House  be  im- 
mediat  sly  notlfled  of  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

So  thJB  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  222) 
was  de<  med  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  following  this  particular 
procedire  is  that  it  is  the  understand- 
ing of  1  he  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers tha ;  this  expedites  the  engrossment 
of  the  legislation  and  expedites  the 
matter  going  to  the  President,  who  an- 
ticipates signing  the  measure  this 
evening. 

It  is limportant  for  the  Record  that 
we  un<^erstand  why  we  are  following 
that  particular  procedure. 

Mr.  president,  flrst  of  all,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagueJ  Senator  Hatch,  for  all  of  his 
help  wd  assistance  in  moving  this 
measuae  to  the  time  this  evening  where 
we  ara  able  to  take  this  action.  We 
have  8*en  over  the  period  of  the  past 
days  a  I  remarkable  coming  together  of 
not  only  the  membership  of  our  com- 
mittee|in  the  Senate,  but  also  the  full 
membership  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  Sec- 
Skinner,  who  has  been  a  very 
ctive  and  positive  force,  as  well 

sident. 
k  all  of  us  understand  the  sig- 
of  a  national  strike  and  all  of 
rstand  the  importance  of  meet- 
ing oUr  responsibilities  in  a  timely 
way.  I  {think  this  is  really  an  example 
of  the  institution  at  its  flnest  in  re- 
spondii  ig  to  a  matter  of  emergency. 


indispensai 
point  of  wt 
I  am  gra 
operation 
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I  am  grajteful  to  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hatc^,  for  all  of  his  constructive 
and  his  cooperation  in 
working  together  with  me  and  with  the 
majority  l€  ader. 

Second,  \1  want  to  thank  Senator 
Mitchell  In  particular  for  his  con- 
stancy in  ^nsuring  that  we  were  going 
to  be  able  po  move  expeditiously.  Over 
the  period  of  the  last  several  days,  he 
has  taken  kn  enormous  amount  of  his 
own  time  ip  familiarizing  both  himself 
and  the  interested  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  particular  details  of  the 
legislation'  that  was  being  considered 
and  also  indicating  his  strong  support 
for  the  measure.  This,  I  think,  has  been 
\le  in  bringing  us  to  the 
ire  we  are  this  evening, 
iful  as  well  for  all  the  co- 
that  we  have  had  from 
t>LEY  and  from  the  chairmen 
of  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Commit- 
tees, and,  :  believe,  even  the  Environ- 
mental Ccmmittee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  primarily  Chair- 
man DiNOHLL  for  all  of  his  work.  He  is 
a  knowleqereable  individual  on  this 
issue. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  29  years, 
we  have  hap,  I  believe,  10  or  11  different 
occasions  where  we  have  had  to  take 
action  wit|i  regard  to  a  strike  in  the 
railroad  iiidustry.  None  have  involved 
disputes  over  issues  as  extensive  as  the 
range  of  isiues  that  are  involved  in  this 
strike — disputes  over  working  condi- 
tions, wag^s.  health  care  issues.  These 
complex  issues  involve  98  carriers,  11 
unions,  ana  some  200,000  employees  in 
the  railroak  industry. 

This  has  been  an  enormously  impor- 
tant questnon  for  the  country,  and  I 
think  all  qf  us  should  be  satisfled  that 
we  are  abl^  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
in  a  relatiyely  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  speak  very  brief- 
ly, but  I  wpuld  like  to  just  give  a  sum- 
mation as  to  what  is  incorporated  in 
the  legisla  :ion.  First,  let  me  thank  my 
colleague.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  who 
has  been  involved  in  all  of  the  details 
of  resolvln  r  this  issue. 

Senator  Mettzenbaum  is  the  chair- 
man of  th«  Labor  Subcommittee  of  our 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  ha  i  a  great  deal  of  understand- 
ing and  kn  owledge  in  the  area,  of  labor- 
manageme  at  relations,  and  he  has  been 
invaluable  in  helping  to  move  this 
process  along. 

I  would  ftlso  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  have  been  abso- 
lutely magnificent  in  helping  us  this 
evening.  Tpey  have  done  really  yeoman 
work  around  the  clock  for  a  period  of 
days.  I  knbw  Senator  Hatch  feels  as  I 
do  in  regard  to  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  S^ah  Fox  of  my  staff.  We  are 
all  enormously  obligated  to  staff  on 
both  sides  lOf  the  aisle  for  really  an  out- 
standing jib. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  a  satisfactory  bipartisan  com- 
promise has  been  reached  on  legrisla- 
tion  to  end  the  railroad  strike  and  re- 
solve the  remaining  issues  in  the  dis- 
pute. Legrislatlon  implementing  the 
compromise  will  be  fashioned  this 
evening  by  unanimous  consent  without 
the  need  for  a  roUcall  vote  by  the  Sen- 
ate once  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  acted. 

The  essence  of  the  compromise  is 
that  the  remaining  issues  in  the  dis- 
pute will  be  resolved  by  a  follow-on 
special  board  to  be  promptly  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Special  Board 
will  consist  of  three  members  under  an 
informal  understanding  that  was 
reached  between  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  parties.  And  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  present  compromise. 

It  is  expected  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  will  be  a  member  of 
the  former  Presidential  Emergency 
Board.  He  will  therefore  have  extensive 
experience  with  the  many  complex  is- 
sues in  this  controversy.  The  other  two 
members  of  the  Special  Board  will  not 
be  members  of  the  former  Board  and 
will  therefore  bring  a  fresh  look  to 
these  challenging  issues. 

Within  5  days  after  the  new  Board  is 
appointed,  any  party  may  ask  it  to 
clarify  ambiguities  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  former  Board. 
Within  15  days  after  the  Board  is  ap- 
pointed, it  must  issue  an  interim  re- 
port responding  to  these  requests  by 
the  parties.  Within  10  days  after  that 
report,  any  party  may  ask  the  Board  to 
modify  any  specific  recommendation 
made  by  the  previous  Board  on  which 
parties  are  still  in  disagreement.  Issues 
that  were  not  part  of  specific  rec- 
ommendations by  the  previous  Board 
will  not  be  considered  by  the  new 
Board. 

In  another  important  part  of  the 
compromise  the  new  Board  is  required 
to  give  a  presumption  of  validity  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  old  Board. 
Any  party  requesting  a  modification  of 
those  recommendations  will  have  the 
burden  of  persuasion  and  must  show 
that  the  old  recommendation  was  de- 
monstrably inequitable  or  based  on  a 
material  error  or  material  misunder- 
standing. After  30  more  days  the  new 
Board  must  issue  its  final  report,  and 
10  days  later  the  report  will  become 
binding  on  the  parties  with  the  force  of 
law.  Additional  procedures  are  included 
to  enable  the  parties  to  obtain  any  nec- 
essary clarification  fl-om  the  Board  and 
the  determinations  in  its  finality  re- 
port. Finally,  the  parties  are  entitled 
through  mutual  written  agreements  to 
reach  whatever  settlement  they  wish, 
notwithstanding  the  Board's  report. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  including  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  leadership,  for  all  of 
their  skillful  cooperation.  I  also  com- 
mend the  many  staff  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  facilitated  our  ef- 


forts to  reach  this  compromise.  I  also 
commend  Secretary  Skianer  and  other 
members  of  the  Bush  administration 
who  have  been  a  central  part  of  this  bi- 
partisan effort. 

We  have  all  worked  closely  together 
to  expedite  this  satisfactory  resolution 
of  this  long  dispute  without  a  long  di- 
visive strike  and  with  a  minimvim  of 
disruption  for  the  Nation,  for  business, 
and  for  the  traveling  public.  This  ac- 
cord is  good  for  labor,  good  for  busi- 
ness, good  for  the  economy,  and  good 
for  the  Nation,  and  I  look  forward  to 
its  implementation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  my  colleague, 
and  I  appreciate  the  efforts  and  the 
work  he  has  expended  in  helping  to 
bring  this  to  pass.  We  have  been  work- 
ing day  and  night  on  this  for  almost  a 
week  and,  fi-ankly,  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore that  in  other  ways. 

I  have  to  say  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
and  good,  effective  resolution  of  what 
could  have  been  a  disastrous  problem 
to  this  country.  The  railway  industry 
handles  better  than  a  third  of  all  the 
tonnage  shipped  in  this  country  and  a 
lot  of  businesses  depend  upon  it,  a  lot 
of  workers  depend  upon  it,  more  than 
200,000  workers  and,  frankly,  these 
problems  just  had  to  be  solved.  Every- 
body felt  that  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Board  recommendations  might 
have  solved  these  problems  but  there 
were  some  loose  ends  that  had  to  be 
gathered  up. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  been  able  to  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion so  promptly. 

As  my  colleagues  and  all  of  our  con- 
stituents know,  it  is  in  our  Nation's 
best  interest  to  settle  this  rail  strike 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Our  economy  de- 
pends on  the  regular  transportation  of 
goods  by  rail. 

President  Bush  has  urged  expeditious 
action  to  restore  this  essential  service. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  commend  the 
President,  Secretary  Skinner,  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Metzenbaum,  Sen- 
ator MiTCHELX,,  Senator  Dole,  and  Con- 
gressmen DiNOELL  and  Lent  for  their 
concerted  efforts  to  end  this  strike. 

But,  we  should  also  not  fail  to  com- 
mend the  months  and  months  of  work 
put  in  by  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board,  chaired  by  Robert  Harris.  There 
can  be  no  disagreement  that  this  was  a 
mammoth  undertaking;  it  involved  the 
review  of  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  documents  to  produce  a  100- 
page  report. 

Additionally,  I  want  to  recognize  the 
service  performed  so  admirably  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board. 

The  legislative  action  we  are  taking 
today  builds  on  the  work  of  the  PEB. 

The  pre-strike  status  quo  will  be  re- 
stored until  the  process  described 
below  is  complete.  The  timefi-ame  for 
completion  is  65  days  fi^m  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Special  Board. 


During  this  period,  a  Special  Board 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
which  will  consist  of  3  members.  One  of 
the  members  will  be  from  the  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  just  com- 
pleted. It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
this  member  will  be  Robert  O.  Harris. 

This  special  panel  will  have  until  the 
expiration  of  the  cooling  off  period  to 
perform  two  functions:  First,  answer 
questions  of  interpretation  about  the 
meaning  of  provisions  in  the  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  report;  and 
second,  to  resolve  issues  still  in  dis- 
agreement between  the  parties  only 
where  the  PEB  made  specific  rec- 
ommendations. Where  the  PEB  made 
no  specific  recommendation,  the  issue 
would  not  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Special  Board.  For  example,  the  Spe- 
cial Board  would  not  review  the  line 
sales  issue. 

In  the  latter  case,  there  is  presump- 
tive validity  to  the  current  PEB  provi- 
sions. Second,  the  party  seeking  the 
change  has  the  burden  of  proof  that 
any  such  recommendation  was  demon- 
strably inequitable  or  involved  a  mate- 
rial error  or  material  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

There  will  also  be  a  process  for  ad- 
dressing loose  ends  on  the  drafting  of 
contracts. 

This  joint  resolution  may  not  be  ex- 
actly what  any  of  the  parties  would 
have  preferred.  It  should  be  obvious 
that,  in  any  negotiation,  any  individ- 
ual or  organization  tries  to  win  as 
much  as  it  can. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is 
fair.  And,  most  importantly,  it  takes  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  collective  bar- 
gaining as  the  way  to  develop  labor 
agreements.  It  does  not  set  up  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  an  arbi- 
trator now  and  forever. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  dedication  to  resolving  this 
strike  and  urge  immediate  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  also  to  acknowledge  the 
hard  work  of  the  number  of  our  staff 
members:  Sarah  Fox  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's staff,  who  has  been  a  very 
strong  worker  on  this  matter;  Jim 
Brudney,  and  Al  Cacozza  of  Senator 
Metzenbaum's  staff;  Jim  McMillan  of 
Senator  Dole's  staff;  Bob  Carolla  of 
Senator  Mitchell's  staff;  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  staff,  and  offi- 
cials from  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation— all  have  been  very,  very  impor- 
tant. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  I  want 
to  express  special  thanks  to  my  per- 
sonal labor  coimsel,  Sharon  Prost.  She 
has  worked  day  and  night  on  this.  I 
think  she  deserves  an  awful  lot  of  cred- 
it for  the  work  she  has  done  along  with 
Sarah  Fox  and  of  course  all  the  other 
staff  people. 

I  want  Ken,  Matthew,  and  Jeffirey  to 
know  how  hard  she  worked  to  solve 
this  difficult  strike  in  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive way. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Board,  on  page  78  of  the  re- 
port, states  that  "it  is  clear  that  the 
retroactive  payment  which  will  be  rec- 
ommended as  well  as  the  general  wage 
increases  proposed,  may  be  larger  than 
one  or  two  carriers  can  reasonably  af- 
ford." Fiirther,  the  Board  cites  in  this 
connection  "uncertainty  and  possible 
loss  of  jobs  that  the  inability  of  a  rail- 
road to  meet  its  financial  obligations 
would  entail." 

The  Board  accordingly  recommends 
that  the  parties  negotiate  "to  adapt 
the  Board's  recommendations  to  the 
particular  circumstances  present  in 
each  railroad."  That  recommendation 
may  make  perfect  sense  in  the  context 
of  the  FEB,  which  is  meant  in  part  to 
provide  a  structure  for  negotiation,  for 
voluntary  settlement  by  the  parties. 

A  particular  problem  may  arise  here, 
however,  when  we  use  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  PEB  in  a  legisla- 
tive solution.  In  the  absence  of  a  vol- 
untary agreement  on  individual  adap- 
tation, we  could  be  imposing  upon  the 
carrier  "impracticable,"  even  ruinous, 
wage  and  benefit  levels. 

Such  an  outcome  could  have  a  par- 
ticularly harmful  impact  on  my  State 
of  Utah,  its  shippers  and  rail  workers, 
and  on  the  western  part  of  the  country 
in  general.  One  of  the  major  carriers 
serving  my  State  and  the  west  has  been 
very  actively  negotiating  with  its 
unions  in  an  attempt  to  adopt  the 
PEB-recommended  wage  and  payment 
levels  to  its  circumstances. 

It  is  my  understanding,  that  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  es- 
tablishes a  binding  process  under  which 
the  Sp)ecial  Board  would  have  author- 
ity to  adapt  the  wage  and  benefit  levels 
to  that  which  the  page  78-carrier'8  op- 
erations can  sustain — if  the  Special 
Board,  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  in  this  resolution, 
were  to  find  that  such  a  modification 
was  in  order.  Similarly,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  if  the  Special  Board  so 
finds.  It  would  have  authority  to  refer 
the  matter  of  adaptation  of  these  pro- 
visions to  the  carrier's  financial  cir- 
cumstances to  binding  arbitration 
should  the  Board  believe  that  such  a 
procedure  is  appropriate. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  if  my  understanding  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  understanding  of 
my  friend  firom  Utah  is  correct,  and  I 
might  add  that  I  know  this  is  also  an 
issue  of  particular  concern  to  our  col- 
league on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  Senator  Bingaman, 
who  has  spoken  with  me  about  his  con- 
cerns. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Special. 
Board  would  have  authority  to  adapt 
the  recommended  wage  and  benefit  lev- 
els to  fit  the  individual  circumstances 
of  the  carrier,  if  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  we  have  es- 
tablished were  to  find  that  the  evi- 
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dence  submitted  to  the  Special  Board 
so  warrants.  Further,  as  the  gentleman 
states,  if  the  Special  Board  finds  that 
the  appropriate  process  to  accomplish 
such  ai  adaptation  is  a  separate  bind- 
ing aj'bitration  process,  the  Board 
could  a  0  provide. 

We  a  -e  also  concerned  that  page  78  of 
the  re]  ort  not  become  a  loophole  used 
to  eva  le  or  delay  payment  of  the  rec- 
ommei  ded  benefit  levels  by  carriers 
who  d<  not  fit  the  page-78  description 
and  wl  o  have  not  engaged  in  the  nego- 
tiation process  contemplated  by  page 
78.  Thfe  PEB  reconmiended  that  any 
carrier  seeking  relief  under  page  78  en- 
gage in  bargaining  with  its  unions  to 
attemjt  to  adapt  the  recommended 
wage  and  benefit  levels  to  its  individ- 
ual cl  cumstances.  It  is  our  under- 
standli  g  that  only  one  carrier  has  at- 
tempte  d  to  do  so.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing thjit  only  one  carrier  notified  its 
unions  of  its  intent  to  seek  relief  under 
page  71;  only  one  carrier  has  actively 
engage^  in  negotiations  to  that  end; 
and,  oAly  one  carrier  was  identified  in 
the  f<  rmal  conmiunication  to  the 
unions  on  this  issue  by  the  National 
Railwa  v  Labor  Conference.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c  onsent  that  a  copy  of  the  Rail- 
way Cc  nference's  letter  of  April  8,  1991, 
on  this  point  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  is  ox.  r  view  that  only  one  carrier  has 
acted  i  i  compliance  with  the  PEB's  re- 
quirera  snts  regarding  page  78,  and  thus 
only  ( ne  carrier  has  preserved  its 
rights  1  mder  the  provision. 

Mr.  I  :atch.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 

Thert    being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wi  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori  ,  as  follows: 
NATiONi  .L  Railway  Labor  Conference. 

Washington,  DC,  April  8, 1991. 
Messrs.  R.I.  Kilroy,  v.m.  Speakman,  D.C. 

BucH/  «JAN,   Donald   Carver,   w.g.   Fair- 
child.  Mac  Fleming.  F.A.  Hardin,  R.J. 

iRviN,   C.W.   Jones,   E.P.   McEntee,   L.D. 

McFa'  tier,  J.L.  Walker. 

Genti  emen:  This  is  to  Inform  you  that  the 
Nations  Railway  Labor  Conference  fully 
support!  the  finding  and  recommendation  in 
Emergency  Board  Report  No.  219  contained 
on  page  seventy-eight  as  follows: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  retroactive  payment 
which  w  111  be  recommended,  as  well  as  the 
general  wage  increases  proposed,  may  be 
larger  t  lan  one  or  two  carriers  can  reason- 
ably aff  )rd.  If  that  is  the  case  it  will  be  up 
to  the  C  irrier  involved  to  show  the  Brother- 
hoods I  he  particular  economic  facts  on 
which  ii  relies  and  which  make  the  Board's 
recomm  sndations  impracticable.  The  Board 
anticipa  tes  that  the  Brotherhoods  would 
sjinpatl  etlcally  examine  the  situation  and 
take  int  d  account  that  a  delay  or  even  denial 
of  a  reti  oactlve  wage  payment  and/or  imme- 
diate Wl  ige  increase  may  be  more  desirable 
than  tb  i  uncertainty  and  possible  loss  cf 
jobs  tha  t  the  inability  of  a  railroad  to  meet 
Its  flna:  icial  obligations  would  entail.  It  is 
up  to  tl  le  parties,  in  other  words,  to  adapt 
the  Boa  d's  recommendations  to  the  particu- 
lar circi  mstances  present  on  each  railroad." 

The  CI  inference  understands  this  langnjage 
to  hav<  vitality  and  meaning.  The  con- 
ference is  further  aware  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Liines  carriers  have  made  known  to 
you  the  r  position  that  the  language  quoted 
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is  appllcabl !  to  them.  We  support  the  right 
of  a  carrier  believing  the  language  quoted  to 
be  applicab^  to  It)  to  follow  the  procedures 
suggested  b)r  that  language  and  to  obtain  a 
remedy(s)  ci  )nsl8tent  with  that  language  and 
its  spirit  an^  intent. 
Very  t|nily  yours, 

Cl.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  DOlE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  agreement 
with  the  (joUoquy  of  my  good  friends, 
the  Senatdrs  from  Utah  and  Massachu- 
setts, regai-ding  adaptation  of  the  PEB- 
recommended  wage  and  payment  levels 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  a 
carrier  wmch  cannot  afford  the  PEB- 
recommenfled  levels.  I  believe  this  is 
absolutely!  vital  to  the  shippers,  rail 
workers  aid  citizens  of  my  State  and 
indeed  to  Ithe  Nation's  transportation 
system  as  k  whole. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  if  this  Con- 
gress were!  to  impose  upon  any  carrier 
wage  and  benefit  levels  that  its  oper- 
ations cantiot  sustain  and  which  could 
indeed  con  tribute  to  financial  failure.  I 
look  forward  to  the  Board's  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  and  other  matters 
within  the  scope  of  its  mandate. 

Mr.  HA  rCH.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  this  is  an  effective  resolution  of 
what  has  1  een  a  horrendous  problem.  I 
think  eveiybody  concerned  deserves  a 
great  deal  bf  credit  for  it. 

Again,  I  just  want  to  thank  my  great 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  for  the 
work  he  hs  s  don^j,  for  the  efforts  he  has 
made,  and  for  the  energy  that  he  has 
expended  c  n  this  matter.  And,  frankly, 
without  h  m,  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. Thit  is  true  of  a  number  of 
other  peop  e  as  well. 

Certainl; ',  I  want  to  pay  sj^cific  trib- 
ute this  evjnlng  to  this  Senator  at  11:30 
p.m.,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  this 
down  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
so  that  th  s  matter  will  be  ended  and 
we  can  go  ibout  our  country's  business 
and,  hopefi  illy,  get  the  country  back  on 
its  feet  ag{  In. 

Mr.  KEirNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  frjm  Utah  has  been  typically 
kind  and  generous  in  mentioning  a 
number  of  members  of  our  staff  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  indispensible. 

I,  too,  wimt  to  underline  the  yeoman 
service  of  Sarah  Fox  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  who  re- 
cently joined  our  committee  and  has 
really  bee  i  enormously  valuable  and 
helpful  an( ,  dedicated,  and  has  done  ex- 
traordinar:  r  work;  Jim  Brudney  and  Al 
Cacozza,  jf  Senator  Metzenbaum's 
staff,  and  Bob  Carolla  of  Senator 
MrrcHELL'i  staff,  who  were  involved  in 
all  of  the  negotiations  and  have  pro- 
vided inva  uable  assistance;  and  Shar- 
on Prost,  c  f  Senator  Hatch's  staff,  who 
has  been  e  lormously  effective  and  val- 
uable in  h(  Iping  us  to  shape  this  bipar- 
tisan legis  ation,  with  Jim  McMillan  of 
the  minori  ;y  leader's  staff. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Paul  Dono- 
van, Lorri^  McHugh,  Nick  Littlefield, 
Gary  Heriiberg,  Suzanne  Butler,  and 
Esther  Hig  pinbotham  for  all  their  hard 
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work  in  connection  with  this  issue.  I 
think  this  is,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  a 
fair  and  just  conclusion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  this  emergency  resolu- 
tion that  creates  an  orderly,  balanced 
process  to  resolve  the  current  dispute 
between  railway  labor  and  the  national 
freight  carriers.  This  resolution  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  long  hours 
of  bipartisan  negotiation  between  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. I  want  to  applaud  the  leadership 
of  Senators  Kennedy,  Hatch,  Mitch- 
ell, and  Dole,  along  with  Chairman 
DiNGELL  and  Secretary  Skinner,  who 
have  worked  tirelessly  to  craft  the  res- 
olution. 

This  consensus  resolution  embodies 
two  crucial  principles.  First,  it  fulfllls 
our  duty  to  the  public  to  minimize  the 
dramatic  economic  impact  of  a  na- 
tional railroad  shutdown  by  ordering 
the  parties  back  to  work  immediately. 
At  the  same  time,  it  resi)ects  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  by  estab- 
lishing a  process  that  I  believe  could 
result  in  mutual,  voluntary  agree- 
ments by  the  parties  to  this  dispute. 
Everyone  agrees  that  such  a  result  is 
preferable  to  Congress  precipitously 
short-circuiting  the  bargaining  process 
by  prematurely  imposing  a  contract. 

The  resolution  provides  a  new  Spe- 
cial Board  to  help  the  parties  narrow 
their  remaining  differences.  Both  sides 
should  try  to  settle  their  differences 
voluntarily  to  avoid  the  uncertain  rul- 
ings of  this  new  Board.  But  each  party 
will  have  the  option  to  be  heard  by  this 
new  Board  on  the  remaining  areas  of 
true  disagreement.  After  a  period  of  65 
days  from  the  time  this  new  Board  is 
appointed  by  the  President,  if  the  par- 
ties have  not  reached  a  voluntary 
agreement,  then  and  only  then,  the 
final  determination  of  this  new  Board 
will  be  imposed  on  the  parties.  This  im- 
position will  be  automatic  without 
need  for  further  action  by  Congress  or 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  compromise. 
I  would  have  preferred  not  to  allow  any 
bjrpass  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  But  given  the  urgency  of  this 
situation,  I  accept  the  need  to  enact 
this  resolution  on  an  expedited  basis,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  fair, 
balanced  resolution. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROV.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:30,  Thursday,  April  18, 
that  following  the  prayer,  the  Journal 
of  proceedings  be  deemed  approved  to 
date;  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
11  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein;  that  the  time  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  10  a.m.  be  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders; 


and  that  the  time  from  10  a.m.  to  11 
a.m.  be  under  the  ^control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  or  his  designee;  and  that  at 

11  a.m.  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil 

12  noon. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  and  if  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader  has  no  ftirther  busi- 
ness, I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess,  as  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday. 
April  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:30  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday, 
April  18,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  April  17,  1991: 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 

HUMANITIES 

DAPHNE  WOOD  MUKRAY.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  SERVICES  BOARD 
FOR  A  TERM  EXPmmO  DECEMBER  <.  ISK.  VICE  BEVESILY 
FISHER  WHITE.  TERM  EXPIRED. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIREO  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  general 

OBi.  CARL  E.  VUONO.  U6-»4aM.  U.8.  ARMT. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAME2>  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  REAPPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  WHILE  SERVING  IN  THAT 
POSITION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  001  AND  3033: 

TO  BE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY 

To  be  general 

GEN.  GORDON  R.  SULLIVAN.  Oa0-l»-«5n.  U.S.  ARMT. 
IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THZ  GRADE 
OF  MAJOR  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION OM: 

ROBERT  J.  ABBLITT.  0110 
MICHAEL  P.  ABRAHAM.  3080 
KEVIN  P.  ADAMS.  4133 
RICHARD  C.  ADAMS.  339* 
LEROY  R  ALBRIGHT.  OlM 
JOHN  J.  ALLEN.  710( 
KATHRYN  A.  ALLEN.  3(71 
TRAVIS  M.  ALLEN.  OTTO 
GEORGE  8.  AMLAND.  3M9 
FRANK  K.  ANDERSON.  JR.  7573 
HOWARD  W.  ANDStSON.  JR.  0651 
KEITH  R.  ANDERSON.  3903 
TERRY  N.  ANDERSON.  (173 
BRUCE  J.  ANICH.  2734 
MICHAEL  S.  ARCHER.  3306 
WALTER  H.  AUGUSTIN.  3145 
BRUCE  A.  AVERITT.  «M1 
RONALD  F.  BACZKOWSn.  IMS 
KURT  A.  BADEN.  aOH 
GREGORY  P  BALZER.  70(2 
OBOHOE  N   BAMBROUCH.  JR.  2499 
JOHN  N   BARCLAY.  SOOS 
HOWARD  F.  BARKER.  3739 
ROBERT  H.  BARROW.  JR.  334) 
WILLIAM  L.  BARTELS.  U.  4224 
GREGORY  A.  BASS.  7400 
MARK  H.  BEAN.  9M1 
MARX  L  BEBO.  3SaS 
DAVID  R.  BECKER.  1T4T 
DAVID  M   BELL.  2S11 
WILLIAM  B.  BENNETT.  3071 
DAVID  W.  BERXMAN.  MM 
RANDALL  E  BERNARD.  9M1 
DAVID  A.  BETHEL.  m7 
ROBERT  R.  BICKEL,  3(73 
DEBRA  M.  BIELY.  1144 
CHRISTOPHE  H.  BI008.  3000 


KEITH  A   BIRKHOLZ.  1834 
ELVIS  E.  BLUMEN6T0CK.  413! 
MICHAEL  S  BOHN.  1715 
EUGENE  L  BOLEY.  4334 
MICHAEL  8.  BONEM.  1533 
JOHNNY  D  BORJA.  (2*2 
VINCENT  P.  BOUSA.  7238 
TONI  G.  BOWERS.  8488 
ORBOCnY  D.  BOYD.  8180 
FRANK  R.  BOYNTON.  2136 
STEPHEN  D.  BRAAM.  7530 
KENT  W   BRADFORD.  T«04 
SCOTT  G   BRADLEY.  2345 
RONALD  R  BRASSARD.  3747 
MICHAEL  J.  BRENNAN,  tan 
STEVEN  J   BRDtNAN.  7M2 
ROGER  C.  BRENT.  8013 
BROOKS  R.  BREWINGTON.  0T(4 
MICHAEL  M.  BROGAN.  2341 
MICHAEL  F.  BROOKER.  2483 
JEROME  W.  BROWN.  JR.  1338 
STEPHEN  E.  BROWN.  7084 
PHILIP  R.  BIU)WNING.  8735 
JAMES  F  BROWNLOWE.  8525 
JOHN  J   BRYANT.  8118 
PAUL  A  BRYOIDER.  M78 
WILLIAM  H  BUCKEY.  7(86 
EDWARD  C.  BUCKNER.  4154 
ROBERT  C.  BUROE.  8797 
MARK  A.  BimOER.  3608 
DONALD  M.  BURLINGHAM.  7187 
JOHN  R.  BURNETTE.  06M 
JEPPERY  L.  BUSH.  0333 
LARRY  R.  BUYNAK.  123S 
BARETT  R.  BYRD.  5758 
SCOTT  R.  CAMPBELL  1100 
SCOTT  T.  CAMPBELL  73SJ 
SHAWN  E.  CARR.  (737 
STEPHEN  D.  CRACE.  3881 
THOMAS  M.  CHANEY.  (271 
MICHAEL  A.  CHBKSERI,  1853 
FRANCIS  W.  CHEBNEY.  7428 
PHILIP  G.  CHURCHILL  n.  18(5 
DON  D.  CLINE.  280( 
NCMtMAN  R  COBB.  5(81 
DAVID  D  COBERT.  0858 
MARX  W.  COCHRAN.  3111 
PATRICK  COFFEY.  8810 
JOSEPH  M  OOLE.  4232 
JOHN  T.  COLLINS.  0708 
DANIEL  J.  CONN.  4178 
KEVIN  E.  CONYERS.  8an 
WILLIAM  C  COOK.  9276 
STEPHEN  B  COOPEJUDER.  07M 
BRADFORD  T  OOPPOCK.  3(3> 
GREGORY  V.  OORBriT.  (7(3 
BRIAN  T.  008TELL0.  (430 
STEPHEN  R  COTE.  5457 
PETER  J.  00T8ONA8,  M88 
ROBERT  A.  OOTTERELL.  1(73 
RICHARD  E.  COYLE.  JR.  (147 
PETER  B  COZ.  (33( 
LYLE  M.  CROSS.  9842 
CHARLES  A.  DALLACHIE.  7122 
DAVID  F  DAMBRA.  0143 
RAYMOND  C.  DAMM.  JR.  4021 
PAUL  J   DAVTDOVICH.  0880 
KEITH  T.  DA  VIES  5514 
CLAUDE  H.  DAVIS,  m.  7SVI 
JON  M.  DAVIS.  MM 
MICHAEL  J.  DEAN.  81M 
RAYMOND  F  DEATHERAGE.  (664 
MICHAEL  H.  DECKER.  SB( 
JEAN  C  DERE8CHUK.  (294 
GILBERT  DESROCHES.  0715 
JOHN  P.  DIFFLEY.  4150 
PAUL  E  DIMARCO.  98X2 
JOHN  K   DODGE.  4m 
JAMES  M   DOLL.  0194 
JOHN  D  DONAHUE.  (0(8 
JOBHUA  W.  DORSEY.  I.  0*75 
FRANK  H.  DUCKWORTH.  JR.  2101 
RICHARD  D.  DUDLEY.  8747 
JAMBS  C.  DUNCAN.  01(2 
EDWARD  T.  DUNLAP.  87(3 
MICHAEL  G  DUNN  AG  AN.  7116 
JOHN  J.  DUPRAS.  2111 
WILLIAM  O.  DWIGGINS.  (TS7 
ANDREW  P  DWYER  1041 
KARL  8   ELEBASH.  HI.  96(2 
MICHAEL  B  ELKO.  4034 
DONALD  M.  ELUOTT.  OOK 
JAMES  J.  EMERSON.  343( 
ANDREW  D.  ENGELKE.  19W 
ANGELA  F.  EPP8.  (711 
DA\1D  W.  ESTRIDOE.  3144 
JOHN  E.  EVANS.  4040 
JOHN  F   FELTHAM.  0830 
ROBERT  A.  FTTZOERALD.  JR.  9631 
PAUL  D  FLOWER.  OTO 
STEPHEN  A.  FOOUO.  (334 
JOHN  D.  FOLDBERC.  7777 
GARY  F.  PORJAN.  3175 

ERNEST  H.  rotim.  m.  STV 

KEVIN  B.  FOeSETT.  3808 
STEVEN  L.  FRANKLIN.  1348 
KEVIN  F  FREDDUCK.  1066 
LEE  P.  FUTCH.  33« 
JOHN  E.  OALU.  0806 
THOMAS  B.  OALVIN.  8963 
MARX  E.  GANDER.  3313 
STEPHEN  T.  GANYARD.  58(7 
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laCRAKL  A.  OASJMSON.  MH 
BTEVKN  L.  OAUDRKAU.  M« 
arXPHKN  L.  ODOKR.  MU 
MICRAXL  D.  OBOROB.  TMl 
■ntOMPSON  A.  ODUCK.  4314 
PAUL  C.  GIBBONS.  IKS 
8TKPHEN  V.  OIU8TO,  SOM 

WILLIAM  w.  oo,  am 

PATHICX  R.  OOOD.  TIM 
TMOTHY  R.  QOSSm.  8301 
PATRICK  J  OOOOH.  0S23 
JOHN  8.  ORACZTK.  4339 
DAVm  J.  ORBOO.  7703 
DAVm  L.  ORXXNFIELD.  3MS 
PRZDERICK  R.  ORIOOS.  m.  5iM 
ORBOORY  W.  DROVE.  S61 
RICHAKD  W.  OUIDRY.  33M 
DAVID  H.  OURNEY.  4617 
ANI»tBW  8.  HABUFTLE.  3317 
JOHN  W.  HALIN8KI.  aBB4 
DARREL  L  HANDORAAP.  77M 
WILLIAM  B.  HARRIS.  iOM 
OORDON  B  RARTWAT.  n.  OtlS 
CALVIN  B.  HASTIN08.  0736 
MARK  R.  HADCK.  4171 
MANTFORD  C.  HAWKINS.  U.  TOO 
STKPHDf  D.  RAWnNS.  lia 
BUG  HEIDRAUSEN.  I1U> 
JOeEPH  A.  KEIN8.  3533 
HWR  A.  HENRY.  M34 
OART  B.  HERBOLD.  33S3 
EOOENE  A.  HERRCRA.  3KS 
CLIPPORD  D.  HBBTOl.  JR.  OHO 
CHAD  W.  HOCKIMO.  3(08 
MKLINDA  HOPSTETTER.  3033 
WILLIAM  P.  HOLOWBCKI.  73S9 
TIMOTHT  W.  HOONAN.  1396 
JAMES  E  HORR.  JR.  1411 
OREOO  H.  HORSTMAN.  307 
RICHARD  O.  HOOCK.  iOU 
RAYMOND  W   HOVER.  43K 
STEPHEN  P.  HUBBLE.  4423 
CARL  F.  HtTDIEFELD.  4336 
NORA  8  RUETE  3333 
PAUL  D.  HVOHBS.  23n 
KDINETH  8.  HUNTER.  0030 
GARY  R.  EBANEZ.  3333 
DONALD  M.  INGRAM.  MS 
TIMOTHY  J.  JACKSON.  91S6 
KIMNETH  E.  JA00B8EN.  7733 
BRIAN  J.  JAMBS.  33(0 
JAMBS  P.  JAMISON.  3103 
MITCHELL  A.  JAURENA.  3733 
CARL  J.  JENKINS.  3353 
RUSSELL  I.  JONES.  iaS4 
JAMBS  C.  JUMPER,  JR.  3353 
JOBL  P.  KANE.  3337 
MARX  M.  KAUZLARICH.  4306 
PATMCX  A.  KELLEHER.  7333 
DAVID  A.  KELLEY.  JR.  9737 
MICHAEL  A.  KELLEY.  3514 
JAMBS  A.  KB8SLER.  4042 
BRUCE  R.  EDO.  1036 
ROBERT  P.  KLUBA.  JR.  SStO 
RALPH  H.  KOHLMANN.  96M 
LEE  KORZAN.  3066 
BRUCE  T.  KOWAL8KI.  3330 
JOHN  T  KRAUSE  73U 
DAVID  W.  KUEHN.  m 
DmOHT  S  LAOA.  3171 
GARY  A.  LAMBBtTSEN.  2294 
PRANK  R.  LAW80N.  7971 
ODD)  P.  LEBERMAN.  JR.  3130 
WILLIAM  J.  LBTHEISER.  JK  3913 
CLARKE  R.  LETHIN.  9M3 
DOAKIN  R.  LEWIS.  3303 
CAKL  A.  LEWKE.  3313 
MICHAEL  A.  LHBUREUX.  7133 
DIMNIS  M.  UNDBERO.  3004 
THOMAS  J.  LINDBLAD.  3311 
PHILIP  A.  LINDEMAN.  3703 
STEPHm  L  LITTLE.  3393 
8COT  D.  LLOYD.  3035 
MATTHEW  O.  L0O8DON.  417S 
EDWARD  W.  LOUORRAN.  3333 
JOHN  A.  LOWE.  1703 
JAMES  W.  LUKaiAN.  2472 
JDIOME  M.  LYNES.  4430 
WILLIAM  R.  LYON.  JR.  3434 


CHARLES  i.  MAOILL.  3314 
JEAN  T.  MALONE.  3836 
RICHARD  V  MANCINI.  S5T8 
BRIAN  MABtHE.  3(33 
JOEL  A.  Ml  RQUAROT.  3838 
JONATHAI  B.  MARTIN.  3473 
KENNETH    I.  MARTIN.  3364 
STEVEN  P,  MARTINSON.  3837 
ALEXANDI  R  V.  MARTYNENKO.  30H 
DEAN  H.  M  \RVIS.  0382 
ROLAND  L  MASSEY.  5836 
MICHAEL  g.  MAYNARD.  JR.  2988 
EUOENE  T;  MCBRIDE.  430* 
PAUL  T.  MtBRIDE.  9619 
DANIEL  C  MCCARRON.  8S«3 
PETiai  O.  MCCARTHY.  7387 
GARY  K.  MCCOWEN.  8212 
JAMES  E.  itCOOWN.  m.  3834 
STEPHEN  4.  MOCULLEY.  6576 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  ApHl  17,  1991 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

As  we  iHtty  each  day  for  justice  in  the 
affairs  of  people,  we  remember  particu- 
larly the  hostages  who  are  denied  the 
freedoms  that  are  their  rightful  herit- 
age. Our  earnest  petition,  O  gracious 
and  loving  God,  is  that  people  will  be 
moved  by  Your  spirit  of  reconciliation 
and  peace  so  that  the  hostages  will 
again  know  the  security  and  warmth  of 
their  own  lands  and  their  own  families. 
May  Your  presence  and  Your  abiding 
spirit  be  with  them  and  be  their  hope 
and  strength  this  day  and  every  day. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  BARRETT  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indl- 
vlalble,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  740.  An  act  to  provide  a  new  civil  cause 
of  action  in  Federal  law  for  international 
terrorism  that  provides  extraterritorial  ju- 
risdiction over  terrorist  acts  abroad  against 
United  States  nationals. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  section  1024,  title  15,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Mr. 
Smith  to  the  Joint  Ek:onomic  Commit- 
tee. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM 
NATCHER:  A  NATIONAL  TREASURE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
very  rare  when  we  uncover  one  na- 
tional treasure  within  a  week,  but  here 
we  have  uncovered  two  national  treas- 
ures within  1  week.  The  first,  an  early 
copy  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  was 
found  afflxed  to  the  rear  of  a  picture 
bought  at  a  flea  market  sale,  and  the 
second  national  treasure,  uncovered 
just  yesterday  in  the  Washington  Post, 
is  the  dean  of  the  Kentucky  congres- 
sional delegation.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Natcher.  Bill  Natcher,  my 
friend  for  these  past  20-plus  years,  has 
served  this  Congress  well.  He  is  notable 
for  the  fact  that  since  1953  when  he 
first  walked  into  this  Chamber,  he  has 
never  missed  a  vote  or  a  quorum  call; 
but  we  who  know  him  better  know  that 
his  record  goes  beyond  not  missing 
votes.  It  is  a  positive  record  of  civility, 
of  decency,  of  competency,  of  court- 
liness, in  the  way  he  handles  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  only  thing  that  I  would  say  nega- 
tive about  the  gentleman  ft-om  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher]  is  that  he  always 
comes  to  the  floor  so  elegantly  clothed 
and  so  perfectly  suited,  so  elegantly 
shod,  that  he  makes  all  of  us  by  con- 
trast look  disheveled,  really  quite 
messy  and  in  disrepair. 

But,  with  that  sole  exception,  every- 
thing about  the  gentleman  flx)m  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcber]  is  wonderftQ  and 
positive,  and  we  in  the  Kentucky  dele- 
gation are  very  proud  to  share  our  na- 
tional treasure  with  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 

I  am  including  the  Washington  Post 
article  which  profiles  Bill  Natcher  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17, 1991] 
Congressman   Natcher,    Present  on   All 

Counts— the    Ksntuckt    OcrrooENABiAN's 

VonNQ  Vioor 

(By  Lois  Romano) 

In  a  world  of  excesses,  he  is  a  man  of 
unheralded  self-restraint.  In  a  congressional 
atmosphere  of  frenetic  fund-raising,  surplus 
staff  and  haphazard  attention  to  substance, 
he  is  a  paradigm  of  order  and  control.— 

There  is  no  one  lea  on  the  Hill  like  him: 
"When  I  first  got  here  37  years  ago.  I  was 
number  435  out  of  435,"  says  Congressman 
William  Natcher.  "I  looked  around  the  House 
floor  and  thought.  'None  of  you  are  ever 
going  to  die  and  none  of  you  are  ever  going 
to  retire.'  Now,  here  I  sit." 

Where  the  gentleman  fhjm  Kentucky  sits 
is  fourth  f^m  the  top  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—in terms  of  both  age  and  se- 
niority. At  81.  he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
members  of  Congress  as  evidenced  by  the 
SaOO  billion  purse  he  controls  as  chairman  of 
the  labor,  health  and  human  services  and 


education  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

He  Is  a  throwback  to  a  time  when  seniority 
meant  something,  when  a  campaign  could  be 
I«id  for  with  a  Texaco  credit  card,  and  roll 
calls  weren't  parliamentary  weapons  used  to 
keep  members  In  Washington. 

That  this  Democratic  representative  has. 
for  nearly  four  decades,  nmde  a  total  of  16.883 
votes  and  quorum  calls,  paid  for  every  cam- 
paign out  of  his  own  pocket  and  rarely  uses 
more  than  a  third  of  the  congressional  allow- 
ance provided  to  hire  staff,  is  no  small  feat. 
He  Is  the  lone  member  of  Congress  who  can 
boast  as  much. 

"When  I  talk  to  new  members  I  say  to 
them  maybe  it's  better  in  the  beginning  to 
miss  one  vote  that  isn't  so  imjxsrtant,"  says 
the  member  who  has  missed  not  a  one.  "I  say 
to  them  I  don't  advise  you  to  do  this.  When 
you've  been  here  as  long  as  I  have  and  never 
missed  a  day  or  a  vote,  it's  right  around  your 
neck." 

He  Is  a  sweet  and  courtly  man.  who  al- 
though revered  by  his  congressional  col- 
leagues commands  little  attention  off  the 
Hill.  "He  fits  the  part  of  the  congressman 
from  the  tip  of  his  polished  black  shoes  to 
the  top  of  his  white  hair,"  says  Vic  Failo  (D- 
Callf.).  a  member  of  the  Apiiroprtations  Com- 
mittee. 

"The  ultimate  Southern  politician."  adds 
Dennis  Eckart  (D-Ohlo).  "I  assui«  you  he 
knows  every  member's  name." 

'He's  so  identified  with  the  institution  and 
all  that's  good  about  it."  says  Mary  Rose 
Oakar  (D-Ohlo).  who  became  the  first  woman 
to  sit  on  the  gym  committee  that  Natcher 
chairs. 

The  worst  that  is  said  about  the  man 
amounts  to  this:  He  is  stubbornly  in'actlcal 
about  getting  his  massive  appropriations 
bill— a  prime  target  for  wild-card  funding 
amendments — through  the  Congress  and  past 
the  White  House.  No  horse  trader,  he.  This 
singlemlndedness,  it  Is  said,  nuikes  him  rath- 
er Inflexible  when  It  comes  to  earmarking 
new  or  controversial  monies,  such  as  abor- 
tion funding.  And  predictably,  he  manifests 
his  time-earned  eccentricities. 

Hearings  start  at  10  a.m.  sharp,  adjourn  at 
noon  and  restart  at  2  p.m.  No  exceptions. 
"And  when  you're  interested  in  a  particular 
project."  advises  one  staffer,  "you  better  not 
leave  to  go  to  the  bathroom — he  stops  for  no 
one.  That  old  man  will  sit  there  during  a 
mark-up  in  100-degree  weather  in  hie  thi«e- 
plece  navy  suit  till  8  o'clock  at  night  with- 
out moving.  And  you  better  stay  real  close 
to  him  or  you'll  lose  whatever  it  Is  you 
want." 

He  has  saved  about  16.000  pieces  of  mail 
sent  to  him  over  the  years,  and  refuses  to  re- 
linquish them  to  House  storage  rooms.  They 
are  packaged  in  brown  paper  and  piled  in  a 
closet  In  his  office,  which  he  proudly  shows 
off.  "I  have  300  letters  trom  ijresldents,"  he 
says,  as  well  as  letters  from  "Tony  Randall, 
Lynda  Carter  and  Bob  Hope.  ...  I  keep  the 
originals."  He  also  collects  gavels,  porcelain 
bells  and  replicas  of  White  House  china.  His 
office  looks  like  the  Mount  Vernon  gift  shop. 
He  has  never  cared  to  deal  with  the  media, 
not  during  his  campaigns,  or  his  years  as  the 
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controversial  ctaalmiAn  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbl*  appropriations  Bubcommittee  when 
ho  Intermittently  held  up  Metro  funding,  or 
through  recent  time  when  he  has  been 
■ought  out  for  fMendly  stories.  He  agreed  to 
chat  for  this  piece,  but  when  the  interview 
was  abruptly  interrupted  by— what  else — a 
roll  call,  Natcher  refused  to  speak  to  the  re- 
porter again.  "I  believe  we're  finished."  he 
said  crisply  when  approached  after  a  hearing. 

Nonetheless,  for  an  enlightening  15  min- 
utes he  shared  his  philosophy  and  thoughts 
about  the  Job  he  loves.  There  is  something  so 
poignant,  even  sad,  about  how  this  man  de- 
fines his  life,  his  loves,  his  losses,  his  uni- 
verse, through  his  perfect  voting  record. 

He  says  he  had  not  realised  he  was  voting 
at  100  percent  until  1968.  five  years  into  his 
tenure,  when  a  cleric  phoned  him  to  inform 
him.  "Ever  since  then.  I  made  up  my  mind 
I'd  see  where  I  could  take  it."  he  says. 

He  takes  no  chances  with  his  vote.  He  en- 
ters the  electronic  voting  card  he  carries  In 
his  wallet  not  once,  as  required,  but  five  or 
six  times  at  different  stations  on  the  House 
floor.  "Then  1  ask  the  floor  clerk  to  check  to 
make  sure  it  took,"  he  says.  "I  sat  there  one 
day  and  watched  one  of  my  colleagues  vote — 
and  we  eat  and  waited  for  the  light  to  go  on 
[next  to  his  name  on  the  board]  and  it  never 
did." 

He  says  he  has  had  "a  thousand  narrow  es- 
capee" but  will  only  speak  of  one. 

When  his  wife  of  S3  years  passed  away  in 
January,  he  says,  he  simply  accepted  the 
fttct  that  he  would  miss  his  first  roll  call 
vote.  "I  just  said  to  myself.  'Well,  this  is 
It,'"  he  says  with  resignation.  "I  Just  made 
up  my  mind  to  the  fact. .  .  ." 

There  was  the  Monday  he  needed  to  fly  his 
"beloved  Virginia"  to  her  final  resting  place 
in  Kentucky.  There  was  the  day  of  viewing 
at  the  funeral  parlor.  And  finally,  there  was 
the  burial  itself,  scheduled  for  a  Thursday 
that  the  House  was  in  session.  "I  would  have 
missed  five  votes  that  day,"  he  recalls  with 
precision. 

But,  he  says,  the  days  seemed  to  break  his 
way  and  the  services  were  delayed  because 
the  six  grandchildren  could  not  make  it  to 
Kentucky  In  time.  "But  I  had  some  help,"  he 
says,  pointing  skjrward.  "I  guess  it  was  Just 
meant  for  me  not  to  miss  a  vote." 

"People  just  don't  realise  how  extraor- 
dinarily easy  it  is  to  miss  a  vote."  says  Rep. 
Tom  McMlllen  (D-Md.),  who  has  himself 
made  the  effort  to  maintain  a  perfect  voting 
record  since  his  1906  election.  "You  can't 
undervalue  his  accomplishment.  ...  It  wUl 
never  be  duplicated.  I've  already  told  myself 
I  am  not  going  to  go  crazy  when  I  miss  my 
first  vote." 

There  are  other  disciplines  too.  Natcher 
still  swims  aggressively  in  the  House  gym 
several  times  a  week.  E^rery  day  the  House  is 
In  session,  he  keeps  a  Journal,  which  he  has 
locked  away  somewhere.  Once  a  year  he  pulls 
the  bound  books  out  of  their  sanctuary  and 
invites  a  photographer  to  memorialize  the 
occasion.  There  are  52  volumes  now.  "I  dic- 
tate and  then  have  it  typed  on  the  finest 
bond  I  can  find."  be  explains.  "I  put  it  down 
just  like  it  happens  every  day.  It  takes  some 
doing.  You  have  to  be  right  well  organized." 

And  he  writes  religiously  to  each  of  his 
grandchildren  weekly.  While  all  receive  iden- 
tical letters,  he  is  quick  to  note  that  no  one 
receives  a  copy.  "I  started  it  when  they  were 
bom — wrote  to  welcome  them."  he  says. 
"And  kept  on  going.  Bvery  week." 

A  staff  of  "five  ladles"— his  words— helps 
talm  with  his  obsessions.  "I  dont'  have  any 
need  for  an  administrative  assistant,  a  press 
secretary  or  a  legislative  aide."  he  says  flat- 


ly. "Wei  get  it  all  done.  I  don't  need  to  pay 
any  18  people. 

What  Ihe  does  get  done  with  such  a  low 
overheail  is  impressive.  As  financial  puppet- 
eer for  isome  of  the  most  popular  and  sen- 
sitive social  programs  around — Job  Ck>rps. 
student  aid.  Social  Security  administration, 
biomedical  research— he  Is  on  the  minds  of 
many  4)eclal  interests.  Labor  groups  and 
unlvers^es  parade  before  him,  abortion  ad- 
vocates Iwlnce  at  his  name,  members  beg  him 
for  pennies. 

He  listens  to  all,  changes  his  mind  for  vir- 
tually ix>ne. 

The  JM  has  enormous  potential  for  power 
brokerl^.  That  he  doesn't  take  a  dime  of 
campaign  money,  of  course,  greatly  dimin- 
ishes th^  input  of  lobbying  groups  who  would 
so  like  to  sway  him.  "They  all  come  to  see 
me  and  il  hear  them  out  nice."  he  says.  "But 
this  is  the  best  system.  My  wife — she  didn't 
like  thej  way  they  did  things  up  here,  but  she 
believed  you  could  be  in  politics  and  do  it 
right."  i 

To  a  Certain  extent.  Natcher  has  tried  to 
preservs  the  purity  of  1953.  the  year  he  came 
to  Wasilngton  by  virtue  of  a  special  elec- 
tion. To  the  amazement— and  at  times  frus- 
tration—of his  peers,  he  has  never  been  influ- 
enced tty  the  times.  He  believes  he  is  re- 
elected ;not  because  he  is  so  powerful  or  so 
smart,  but  because  he  e^ectively  does  his 
"duty."'  He  still  runs  his  own  reelection  cam- 
paign, iriving  himself  from  event  to  event. 
He  says  his  last  campaign  cost  him  a  little 
more  than  S6,000. 

The  Washington  Post  files  on  him  overflow 
with  stories  about  his  tightflsted  control  of 
the  D.C;  appropriations  subcommittee  in  the 
'608  andi  early  '70s.  He  Is  legendary  for  his  re- 
fusal to  release  millions  in  Metro  funding — 
despite  public  pleas  by  President  Nixon.  To 
Natchet,  it  was  cut  and  dried:  If  the  local 
government  was  not  upholding  its  end  of  the 
bargain  to  Improve  the  highways,  it  didn't 
get  the  money.  "It  took  the  combined  effort 
of  the  White  House  and  the  House  leadership 
to  get  tbat  money  finally  released,"  recalls 
Rep.  Dave  Obey  (D-Wis.),  then  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  "If  you  decide  to 
fight  h|m,  you'd  better  be  prepared  to  pull 
out  all  the  stops.  He  believes  you  can  only 
have  oiie  quarterback  at  a  time — and  he's  it 
on  his  oommlttee." 

In  refent  years,  liberal  House  Democrats 
have  b4en  stjmfiled  by  Natcher's  refusal  to 
loosen  restrictions  for  federally  funded  abor- 
tions. (The  bill's  language  for  the  past  dec- 
ade permits  federal  funding  of  abortions  only 
if  the  mother's  life  is  In  Jeopardy.)  Over  his 
reservations,  the  House  slapped  an  amend- 
ment ot>to  his  bill  two  years  ago  that  would 
have  allowed  abortion  funding  in  times  of 
rape  ov  incest.  President  Bush  vetoed  the 
bill,  ai|d  the  House  failed  to  override  the 
veto. 

Sounes  say  Natcher  remains  adamant 
against  introducing  such  funding  into  his 
bill  agLln.  But  the  abortion-rights  Demo- 
crats SI  HI  hope  to  persuade  Natcher  to  give 
his  blei  sing  to  an  extended  floor  debate  on 
the  ma  ;ter.  "We  want  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
this  iss  le,"  says  one  such  Democrat  who  did 
not  wa  It  to  be  Identified.  "But  to  his  prac- 
tical irand,  it's  counterproductive  to  getting 
his  bill  passed.  Those  of  his  generation  sim- 
ply fall  to  acknowledge  there  might  be  some 
value  1$  simply  making  a  point." 

On  other  issues  of  a  contemporary  nature, 
howevw.  members  say  Natcher  tries.  "I've 
been  badgering  him  on  [funding  for]  breast 
cancer  research,"  says  Oakar.  "and  he's  real- 
ly evl^nced  a  desire  to  learn  about  the 
issue." 
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Says  one  member  of  the  Approixrlations 
Committee:  "You're  not  going  to  see  him 
poring  over,  the  newest  studies  on  this  or 
that,  but  h4  does  listen.  I  mean,  he  wasn't 
the  last  m^ber  of  the  Congress  to  realize 
the  importance  of  AIDS  research  funding." 

During  thf  brief  Interview.  Natcher  alludes 
to  the  time  when  he  might  quit  the  good 
fight.  He  says  the  bells  and  china  in  his  of- 
fice would  then  go  to  his  lone  granddaughter. 
And  the  gavels  and  other  masculine  memen- 
tos would  be  given  to  the  grandsons.  He  says 
that  upon  Ills  retirement,  he  would  also  re- 
lease his  prized  Journals. 

And  the  qjuestion  is  posed:  Is  he  planning 
to  cast  his  last  vote  any  time  soon? 

"Oh.  no.  Qo."  he  says,  quite  astonished  by 
the  questioa.  "No  plans.  No  plans  at  all." 

And  then,  I  the  bell  tolls  once  again  for  Bill 
Natcher. 


jcnc 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
CALLING  FOR  WAR  CRIMES 
TRIAL.  AGAINST  SADDAM  HUS- 
SEIN AI^D  IRAQI  OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  LAt>rrOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ms  re- 
marks.)    1 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  dlstineruished  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  t^e  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, my  good  fMend,  the  gentleman 
ttom  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  and 
myself,  to^y  I  am  Introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  bf  the  United  States  to  take 
action  thnough  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  Ira^i  officials,  beginning  with 
Saddam  Hussein,  before  an  appropriate 
international  tribujial  to  be  judged  for 
war  crimed  and  crimes  against  human- 
ity, i 

We  have;  seen  during  the  course  of  re- 
cent year^,  beginning  with  the  gassing 
of  Kurdlsll  citizens  of  IraQ  years  ago, 
Saddam  Hlussein  engaging  in  a  pattern 
of  crimes  against  humanity,  genocide, 
the  mass  killing  of  Innocents.  Our  tele- 
vision screens  are  filled  with  children 
and  old  pepple  dying  of  hunger,  disease, 
and  cold  and  persecution  and  hell- 
copter 

The  12 
nomlc  Co: 
same  act! 
dam  Hi 
their  c: 


tions  of  the  European  Ek;o- 

unlty  are  calling  for  the 

n.  It  Is  high  time  that  Sad- 

In  and  his  henchmen  pay  for 

es  before  an  international 


tribunal  properly  constituted.! 


A  CLEJLR  CHOICE  ON  BUDGET 
PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  MIIlER  of  California  asked  and 


was  given 
House  for 
extend 

Mr. 
Speaker 


permission  to  address  the 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks.) 

ER    of    California.     Mr. 
today  the  House  of  Rep- 


lor  1  jiu 

hl^renu 
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r,  later 


resentativies  is  going  to  get  a  very  clear 


choice  on 


Nation.  We  are  going  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  not  only  on  the  resolu- 
tion presented  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, but  a]  BO  on  the  resolution  that  was 


the  budget  priorities  of  this 
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sent  to  this  Congress  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  our  Repub- 
lican counterparts  that  there  Is  no  dif- 
ference between  these  budgets,  but  I 
think  when  the  Members  have  a  chance 
to  examine  these  alternatives  they  will 
understand  that  there  Is  a  very  real 
fundamental  difference  between  these 
budgets  and  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try's children  and  the  future  of  this 
country's  working  men  and  women  in 
their  efforts  to  support  their  families, 
to  provide  for  an  education,  to  achieve 
health  care,  and  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
ty of  their  children. 

There  are  dramatic  and  very  substan- 
tial differences  in  the  health  care  of 
very  young  children  and  our  ability  to 
fight  off  infant  mortality,  to  improve 
the  health  statistics  of  young  children 
who  have  problems  in  their  ability  to 
thrive  from  the  very  onset  of  life  in 
this  country. 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  to  reverse  those  figures, 
to  reverse  those  declines,  to  make 
major  commitments  for  full  participa- 
tion in  the  Head  Start  Program,  the 
most  successful  pre-education  program 
that  we  have  in  this  Nation,  yet  only  a 
third  of  the  children  who  are  already 
eligible  without  expanding  eligibUity 
are  able  to  participate.  The  other  two- 
thirds  fall  between  the  cracks,  become 
far  more  expensive,  and  end  up  drop- 
ping out  of  school.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference In  the  two  budgets. 


THE  BXn>OET  AND  FAIRNESS 

(Mr.  NAOLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NAOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
now,  the  pundits  have  been  writing 
that  President  Bush  really  has  no  do- 
mestic agenda. 

The  pundits  are  wrong. 

The  President  has  a  domestic  agenda. 
It  Is  Just  not  one  that  Includes  many  of 
America's  working  families. 

Today,  this  body  will  consider  the 
President's  budget,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  his  agenda.  It  would  cut  Medi- 
care; put  such  rigid  restrictions  on  col- 
lege student  aid  that  most  middle  In- 
come working  families  would  be  ex- 
cluded entirely,  and  imderfund  the  war 
against  drugs  and  crime. 

Oh  yes.  There  is  one  more  thing.  It 
also  asks— again— that  we  approve  a 
capital  gains  tax  break  for  the  rich. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  drafted  an  alternative.  It 
protects  Medicare.  It  invests  more  in 
education  for  all  Americans:  and  It  pro- 
vides the  funds  necessary  to  obtain  the 
personnel,  equipment,  and  training  re- 
quired to  back  up  all  the  tough  talk 
against  drugs  and  crime. 

And— quite  reasonably,  in  this  Mem- 
ber's view- it  also  asks  that  the  rich 
pay  their  fair  share. 


I  congratulate  the  cb&lnnan  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Pa- 
NBTTA,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  committee's  budget. 

For  those  who  care  about  fairness 
and  America's  working  men  and 
women,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  Is 
clear. 


THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
railway  workers  are  on  strike,  and  I  do 
not  blame  them.  How  would  you  like  to 
go  three  years  without  a  pay  raise? 
How  would  you  like  to  have  your  se- 
niority stripped  away?  How  would  you 
like  to  report  to  work  and  be  told  that 
you  are  reassigned  1,500  miles  away 
next  weekend? 

And  listen.  If  you  raise  your  voice, 
listen  to  what  you  are  told.  You  are 
told,  "Look  here.  Buster,  be  thankful 
that  you  have  a  Job." 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  the  Amer- 
ican worker  is  sick  and  tired  of  getting 
the  shaft.  Their  wages  have  been  cut. 
their  benefits  have  been  stripiied,  their 
pensions  are  underfunded,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  even  taken  away,  stolen. 
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Their  Jobs  are  shipped  overseas,  their 
families  are  fractured. 

But.  "Look  here.  Buster,  don't  com- 
plain, be  thankful  you  have  a  Job." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  American 
workers  have  but  one  weapon,  and  that 
Is  to  strike,  and  it  is  a  shame  they 
have  to  strike,  but  It  is  up  to  labor. 
Since  the  air  trafflc  controllers,  if  or- 
ganized labor  lets  the  railway  workers 
go  down  the  chute,  then  there  is  no  one 
left  to  help  these  workers  but  labor 
unions. 

I  am  hoping  Congress  addresses  the 
Issues  and  gives  some  fairness  to  the 
American  workers.  They  sure  deserve 
it. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BUDGET    SIM- 
PLIFICATION AND  REFORM  ACT 

(Mrs.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  we  in  Congress  find  our- 
selves standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
budget  maze.  We  have  tough  battles  to 
fight  and  difficult  decisions  to  make  as 
we  work  our  way  through  the  twists 
and  turns,  toward  the  goal  of  achieving 
a  fair  and  adequate  budget  solution. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Budget 
Slmpliflcation  and  Reform  Act.  This 
bill  attempts  to  bring  some  sanity  to 
the  Federal  budget  process.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  bipartisan  apin-oach  will 


help  make  our  budget  process  simpler, 
stronger,  and  more  honest. 

Among  the  Ideas  Included  In  the  bill 
are  limitations  on  continuing  rMolu- 
tlons.  an  expedited  resclBslon  process, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  current 
services  baseline.  It  would  also  amend 
congressional  budget  iirocedures  to 
provide  for  a  biennial  budget  and  a 
binding  budget  resolution. 

Under  BSRA.  all  iH:t)vi8ions  of  appro- 
priations bills  that  benefit  10  or  fewer 
beneficiaries  would  have  to  be  dis- 
closed. In  addition.  It  would  require 
that  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress identify  funding  sources  for  any 
additional  Federal  spending. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  consider 
this  legislation  as  we  work  toward 
reaching  an  equitable  budget  solution. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  KNIGHT 
COMMISSION  ON  INTERCOLLB- 
GIATE  ATHLETICS 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  many  of  us  were  en- 
thralled with  the  NCAA  basketball 
championships.  We  had  the  oi>por> 
tunlty  to  watch  some  very  talented 
men  and  women  play  some  superb  bas- 
ketball. Now  that  March  madness  Is 
over  we  should  do  more  than  cheer  for 
the  young  men  and  women  athletes  at 
our  colleges  and  universities.  May  is 
fast  approaching  and  that  brings  re- 
ality and  graduation. 

Recently,  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
"Keeping  Faith  With  the  Student-Ath- 
lete/a  New  Model  for  Intercollegiate 
Athletics."  This  report  was  published 
by  the  Knight  Foundation  Commission 
on  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  The  re- 
port focused  on  the  abuses  in  the  col- 
lege athletic  system  and  the  commis- 
sion devised  principles  that  could  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

My  district  is  the  home  of  basketball. 
Just  about  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Edward 
Steltz  passed  away  and  he  was  com- 
monly referred  to  as  Mr.  Basketball. 
Dr.  Steltz  was  concerned  and  out- 
spoken about  the  need  for  reform  in 
college  athletics.  If  he  was  here  today. 
I  know  he  would  be  in  support  of  the 
Knight  commission.  Dr.  Steltz  was  the 
athletic  director  of  Springfield  College 
and  Springfield  College  is  an  excellent 
example  of  college  with  a  strong  ath- 
letic program  that  does  not  sacrifice 
the  integrity  of  Its  academic  program. 

The  report  by  the  Knight  commission 
sets  forth  principles  that  colleges  and 
universities  should  follow.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  that  ex- 
presses the  sense  that  Congress  sup- 
ports the  reconamendatlons  of  the 
Knight  commission. 

This  will  send  a  message  to  our  ath- 
letes that  we  are  concerned  about  them 
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as  iodlvlduals.  In  addition,  it  will  tell 
universities  and  colleges  that  it  is  time 
to  make  a  change.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  119. 
Let  us  take  action  before  the  academic 
integrity  of  our  universities  is  sac- 
rificed. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  NOT  STAND 
BY  WHILE  INTERNATIONAL  OUT- 
LAWS COMMIT  GENOCIDE 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  continues  to  witness  Saddam 
Hussein's  annihilation  of  the  Kurdish 
people.  What  he  has  failed  to  achieve 
by  gassing  and  bombing,  he  now  tries 
to  accomplish  by  mass  starvation  and 
feezing.  No  less  than  1,000  innocent 
refugees  are  dsring  in  the  mountains 
each  day.  Many,  maybe  most,  of  these 
victims  are  children  under  5  years  old. 

If  the  new  world  order  means  any- 
thing, it  is  that  the  United  States  will 
not  stand  by  while  international  out- 
laws commit  genocide. 

After  urging  the  Iraqi  people  to  rise 
up.  our  President  has  finally  stood  up 
for  them.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  decision  yesterday  to  provide  great- 
er relief  and  safety  to  Kurds  in  north- 
em  Iraq. 

But  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Iraq 
will  not  end  in  a  month.  Nor  wiU  they 
stop  at  the  36th  parallel.  Peace  will 
only  come  once  the  Kurds  and  Shlites 
can  return  home  without  the  threat  of 
massacre.  And  peace  will  only  come 
once  these  persecuted  peoples  have  a 
say  in  how  their  country  is  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  moral  leader  of 
the  tree  world,  the  United  States 
should  Immediately  place  before  the 
United  Nations  a  resolution  demanding 
that  sanctions  against  Iraq  will  not  be 
lifted  until  the  Iraqi  people  have  food, 
safety,  and  tree  elections.  That  is  what 
our  soldiers  fought  for,  that  is  what  the 
people  of  Iraq  deserve,  and  that  is  what 
it  takes  to  bring  real  peace  and  stabil- 
ity to  this  region. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  second  amend- 
ment rights,  my  right,  our  right  to 
bear  arms.  I  do  this  with  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  concern  and  have  looked 
at  two  differing  bills.  One  is  the  Brady 
bill,  the  other  is  the  Staggers  bill. 

I  win  support  the  Brady  bill  because 
it  does  not  InfMnge  on  my  ability  to 
bear  arms  and  to  hunt.  I  did  hunt  in 
northern  Indiana,  growing  up,  and  I 
want  to  protect  those  rights. 


But  hs  we  debate  the  budget  today, 
as  we  debate  the  budget  impact  of  a 
bill  that  might  require  us  to  have  auto- 
matic |and  immediate  control  on  com- 
puters overlooking  into  people's  back- 
groun( ,  I  am  not  sure  we  can  afford  it, 
timew  se  or  budgetwise. 

Also  my  constituents  sent  me  here 
not  juit  to  look  over  the  budget  and 
spend  >ur  money  wisely  and  prudently, 
but  all  0  for  public  purposes,  not  special 
interei  ts. 

Fina  ly,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State,  Indi- 
ana, h  IS  adopted  the  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod that  the  Brady  bill  has  rec- 
ommei  ided.  This  is  a  commonsense  ap- 
proacl  that  would  provide  a  consistent 
State  aw  from  one  State  to  the  other, 
which  Indiana  has  already  had  the  con- 
sistency and  commonsense  approach  to 
adopt. 


CO]  rORESS 


INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTl  ATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  J.S.  EXPORT  CONTROL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.   PICKLE   asked  and  was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


>ICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  over- 
subcommittee  is  conducting  an 
investigation  into  the  administration 
and  eilforcement  of  U.S.  export  control 
prograpis.  As  part  of  this  review,  the 
subcoi  imittee  is  examining  the  en- 
forcen  ent  activities  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  and  the  Department  of 
the  Ti  jasury's  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Contnl  [OF  AC],  which  administers 
trade  iind  financial  sanctions  against 
selected  foreign  countries.  The  sub- 
comm:  ttee  will  begin  hearings  on  this 
issue  c  n  April  18, 1991. 

Last  week,  OF  AC  revealed  the  names 
of  89  I  usinesses  and  Individuals  deter- 
mined to  be  agents  and  ft-ont  compa- 
nies iq  Iraq's  arms  procurement  and  fl- 
nanciaQ  network.  The  action  taken  by 
OFAC  puts  the  world  on  notice  that 
when  ;hey  deal  with  those  designated 
nation  aJs,  they  deal  with  Saddam.  The 
OFAC  list  WiU  also  assist  the  allied  na- 
tions 1  a  discovering  hidden  wealth  that 
could  be  used  to  pay  part  of  Iraq's  war 
reparaltions. 

The  subcommittee's  Investigation 
hopes  to  shed  light  on  who  is  acquiring 
sophiE^icated  technology,  machinery, 
weapons,  and  other  dangerous  mate- 
rials, how  potential  adversaries  are 
able  ta  circumvent  U.S.  export  control 
laws.  Bind  whether  improvements  can 
be  ma^e  to  strengthen  U.S.  export  con- 
trol sjlstems. 

We,  the  United  States,  sell  volumi- 
nouslj .  We  screen  very  carelessly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  change 
our  pr  orlties. 
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THE     APPRECIATION 
TO     ALL    AMER- 
INDIAN     VETERANS      FOR 
SERVICE    IN    THE    ARMED 


EXTENDING 
OF 
ICAN 
THEIR 
FORCES 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  anl  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  1»e  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  S.  Con.  Res.  22,  extending 
the  appreciatiion  of  Congress  to  all 
American  Indian  veterans  for  their 
service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.^  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
considera^on. 

The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  |Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  ihe  gentleman  ftom  Califor- 
nia? 1 

Mr.  RH0DES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  ^o  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
yield  to  toe  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MiLi£R]  so  that  he  may  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution! 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Si>eLker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
before  the  House  today  this  resolution 
extending  the  appreciation  of  Congress 
to  all  American  Indian  veterans  for 
their  servj  ce  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Stiites. 

America  a  Indians  have  contributed 
to  all  phfuses  of  American  life,  but 
among  th^sir  more  striking  contribu- 
tions are  ih  the  defense  of  this  country. 
Native  Americans  have  fought  in  un- 
usually high  numbers  in  every  major 
war  in  tils  country's  history.  Iron- 
ically, thay  were  not  even  made  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  until  1924. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  raising  the  flag  at  Iwo  Jima, 
American  Indians  have  performed  their 
duties  with  valor  and  commitment. 

In  Operation  Desert  Storm,  American 
Indians  again  answered  the  call.  Again 
they  came  out  in  great  numbers  and 
some  gave  their  lives  to  the  struggle. 

We  must  remember  their  courage, 
sacrifice,  and  contributions.  They  are 
the  pride  of  the  Indian  nations  and 
great  defenders  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  extends 
the  appreciation  of  the  Congress  to  all 
American  I  Indian  veterans.  Their  con- 
tributions] and  sacrifices  have  helped 
preserve  democracy  and  the  integrity 
of  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolutioo, 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Corcurrent  Resolution  22,  and  I  wish 
to  join  all  my  colleagues  today  in  commending 
aH  Americafi  Indian  veterans  wtio  served  in 
Operations  pesert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  very  first  casualties 
of  the  war  <vas  a  member  of  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Tribe  from  my  congressional  district  in 
Arizona.  Pfo.  Michael  Noline  died  on  January 
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26  in  a  coNision  of  two  amwred  vehicles  after 
a  comt>at  raid  riear  the  Kuwait  border.  He 
made  the  uttimate  sacrifice  for  freedom  on  tfiat 
day,  a  sacrifice  ttiis  Nation  will  never  forget. 

That  Private  Noline  and  hundreds  of  other 
Indian  Americans  including  Navajo,  Hopi, 
Apache  and  Pima,  served  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  gulf  comes  as  no  surprise,  for 
Indian  Americans  have  a  long  history  of  serv- 
ing so  ably  in  defense  of  this  Nation.  One  of 
the  most  rwtatile  contributions  came  during 
World  War  II  when,  using  their  native  Navajo 
language,  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  helped  se- 
cure communications  during  war  effort  The 
Navajo  language  code  was  never  Ixoken,  no 
doubt  helping  lead  the  United  States  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  that  war. 

Let  us  r>ever  forget  ttie  contributions  and 
sacrifices  of  our  Indian  veterans — and  all  vet- 
erans—wtx)  served  so  ably  in  this  most  recent 
conflict,  ar>d  ottier  conflicts,  abroad. 

With  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  we  say 
thank  you  to  tfiose  who  served,  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  the  communities  that  raised  ttiem. 
We  are  proud  of  every  one  of  you. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority concurs  in  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  22 

MHiereas,  American  Indians,  of  various  In- 
dian tribes  across  the  nation,  have  a  long, 
proud  and  distinguished  tradition  of  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  American  Indians  have  histori- 
cally served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  numbers  which  far  exceed  their 
representation  In  the  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

WJiereas,  American  Indians  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  nation,  and  In 
the  cause  of  peace,  Including  Operations 
Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield;  and 

Whereas,  American  Indians  currently  de- 
ployed in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  continued 
this  proud  and  courageous  tradition  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

SECTION  1.  APPRECIATION. 

The  Congress  expresses  Its  appreciation  to: 

(1)  all  American  Indian  veterans  for  their 
long,  proud,  and  distinguished  tradition  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

(2)  all  American  Indian  service  men  and 
women  currently  or  heretofore  deployed  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  as  part  of  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm;  and 

(3)  the  families  of  American  Indian  service 
men  and  women  and  members  of  Indian 
tribes  nationwide  who  have  supported  their 
loved  ones  through  traditional  ceremonies 
and  have  prayed  for  the  safety  and  continued 
8tren?tb  of  all  American  forces  and  Allied 
partners. 

SBC  S.  CONDOLCNCB& 

The  Congress  expresses  its  condolences  to 
the  families  whose  loved  ones  have  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  their  na- 
tion and  in  the  cause  of  peace. 


The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


a  loao 

REASONS  TO  OPPOSE  H.R.  5 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  economy,  like  the  Amer- 
ican railroad  system,  seems  to  be  sput- 
tering and  almost  grinding  to  a  halt, 
and.  when  we  look  at  the  Federal  defi- 
cit this  year.  $350  billion  in  deficit,  we 
know  we  have  got  some  serious  eco- 
nomic challenges  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  we  cannot  do 
is  to  ensure  that  we  have  a  sputtering 
economy  and  that  our  economy  begins 
to  grind  to  a  halt  like  our  railroads  and 
other  sectors  of  the  economy,  and,  if 
we  change  the  work  rules  so  that  em- 
ployees have  an  incentive  to  strike,  we 
are  going  to  see  strikes  like  we  now  see 
in  the  railroads  spread  throughout  our 
economy. 

The  United  States  of  America  can- 
not, cannot,  afford  to  see  our  economy 
go  down  like  this.  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  opposing  the  H.R. 
5  which  would  change  the  work  rules 
and  give  an  Incentive  to  American 
workers  throughout  the  United  States 
to  strike  and  bring  down  the  American 
economy. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1992 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 123  and  rule  XXUI.  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  121. 
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IN  THE  COMMrTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  121)  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995.  and  1996, 
with  Mr.  Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday,  April 
16.  1991,  all  time  for  general  debate  had 
expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  concurrent 
resolution  is  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule. 


The  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 121  is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  121 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repretentatives  (the 
Senate  concurring),  That  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1991  Is  revised  and  replaced,  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1992  Is  established,  and  the  ap- 
propriate budgeUry  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1993.  1994,  1996,  and  1996  are  hereby  set  forth. 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sesc.  2.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1990,  October  1.  1991.  October  1, 
1992,  October  1.  1993,  October  1,  1994,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1995: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1991:  r793,000,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  S850,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  «»,800.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 1966,300.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,025,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  Jl  .079,800,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  l>e  increased 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1991: 10.  , 

Fiscal  year  1992:  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  SO. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hopeital  Insur- 
ance within  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1991:  S74,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  S82, 100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  S88,e00,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  S94,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  S100.eOO,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  S107. 100.000,000. 

(2)  The  api>ropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1991:  SI,  187,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  SI  .269,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  SI  .272.600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  SI  .300,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  SI  341.600,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  SI  .407.300.000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1991:  Sl,155.ao0.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  S1.212.SOO.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  SI  .212.100.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  SI .234,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  SI  .209, 100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  SI  ,276,900,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1991:  S362.200.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  S362, 100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  S302,300.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  Sa6B.  100.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  S183.400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  S197. 100.000.000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1991:  S3,S67,aOO,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  S3,993,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  S4,364,300.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  S4,707,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $4,966,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  SS.237,7t)0,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1990.  October  1,  1991,  October  1, 
1992,  October  1,  1993,  October  1,  1994,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1965,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
S18,100,000.000. 
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(B)  New  primuy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S109,MO,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
S16,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  locm  guarantee  commit- 
ments, m4,aoo,ooo,ooo. 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligatlonB, 
$is.floo.aoo,ooo. 

(B)  New  ixrimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SI  18.000,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  direct  locm  obligations, 
SlS.800.000,000. 

(B)  New  iirlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S121.400.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 

sis.eoo.000.000. 

(B)  New  irimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S13S.OOO.OOO,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
S14.900.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $137,300,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1996  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (060): 

Fiscal  year  1901: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S389.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8387,600.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8390,800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8196,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  prinury  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8390,900.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  8303.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  lotui  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8337.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8330,900,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

CD)  New  prinoaiy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8341,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8333,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oblisratlons,  SO. 

(D)  New  prinnary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  ysar  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8356.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  8346,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(3)  International  AOairs  (ISO): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  830.800.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  817.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
81.600.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 87  J00,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  821,900,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  817.900.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
81.7DO.0OO.O0O. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 871000,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  822,000,000,000. 

(B)  Out  ays,  $18,100,000,000. 

(C)  l[ew      direct      loan      obligations. 
81,800,000  DOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  820.900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  818.400.000,000. 

(C)  Ifew       direct       loan       obligations, 
81,800,00OJ00O. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 87^500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  821,700,000,000. 

(B)  Oudays,  819.400,000,000. 

(C)  lew      direct      loan      obligations, 
81,900,000, 900. 

(D)  Ne^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  822,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  820,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
82,000,000/)00. 

(D)  Ne#  primary  loan  gviarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  SfllOO.OOO.OOO. 

(3)  Geniral  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  816,500.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  815.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  SOI 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  817.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SOl 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  818,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, sol 

Fiscal  ^ear  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  818.500.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Ne^  inlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SOl 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Nef  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SOI 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  820.000.000.000. 

(B)  Ouaays,  819,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, sn 

(4)  Enetey  (270): 
Fiscal  fear  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  85,900.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,800,000^. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 800.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  88.200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  lew       direct       loan       obligations. 
81.300,000,  900. 

(D)  Nei  r  ixlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, M  10.000.000. 

Fiscal  fear  1998: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  87.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outiays.  85.900.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan      obligations. 
81.400,000,000. 

(D)  New  prmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8300.01 9.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  86,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays*  85.800,000,000. 

(C)  New  ,     direct       loan      obligations, 
81,500.000,000. 1 

(D)  New  mmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8300.0(10,000. 

Fiscal  year  11995: 

(A)  New  bu4get  authority,  86,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays;  84.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  <    direct      loan      obligations, 
81.500.000,000. 

(D)  New  i^imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8300,0110,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  88,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
8900.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and  Elnvlronment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  11991: 

(A)  New  bniget  authority.  $18,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO.       I 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUaysi  $19,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  dirict  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO.       I 

Fiscal  year  11998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  820,500.000,000. 

(B)  OuUays^  820,100.000,000. 

(C)  New  dir*ct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  prfmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  11694; 

(A)  New  buitget  authority.  822,500.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  821.800,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  SO.       i 

Fiscal  year  ^995: 

(A)  New  bu<iget  authority.  823,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays!  822,800.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  !1996: 

(A)  New  bu()get  authority,  824.400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays;  823,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  dirict  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  bu<iget  authority.  820,000.000,000. 

(B)  Outlaysl  815.400,000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
87,600,000,000. 1 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  87.800,^.000. 

Fiscal  year  11993: 

(A)  New  bucjget  authority.  822.300,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays;  817,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
87,500.000.000. 1 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  88,200,^,000. 

Fiscal  year  [1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  819,000.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays,  815.500.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$7,300,000,000. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commlt- 
menta.  $7,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  bndsret  authority.  $17.S00.000.000. 

(B)  Outiays.  S14,S00.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obll^tlons, 
$7,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  ^arantee  commit- 
ments, 17,800.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$6,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  jnrlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,600,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $97,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $112,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$4,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $64,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $105,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $66,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $57,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $53,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $69,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $71,8U0,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,600,000,000. 

(B)OutUys,  -$41,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$37,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $77,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Emplojrment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $44,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $43,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $50,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $47,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1908: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $51,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $49,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,300,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $50,300^10.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $49,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $51,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $50,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gviarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $53,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $47,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550):  j 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $71,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $83,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  > 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $82,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  iirtmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $102,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $101,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cananit- 
ments.  $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $113,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $112,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $126,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $124,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $106,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $120,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $116,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $131,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $128,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $145,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $142,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $162,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $157,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, W. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  <181 .400.000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $176,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 10. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S210.900.000.000. 

(B)  OuUaya.  $169,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S221 .900.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $180,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $230,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S188.SOO.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S240.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $199,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
S100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO.  . 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S253.900.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $209,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligaUons. 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $266,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $219,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligaUons. 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(14)  Social  Security  (660): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S2.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  14,900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S5.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S8.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6.SOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  SB.100.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S7.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SB.800,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S7.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SlO.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S8.400.000.000. 


(B)  OuUiys.  Sll. 400,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  Newj  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. ! 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New:  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $16|000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuU»ys,  $34,000,000,000. 

(C)  n4w      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$900,000,004. 

(D)  New*  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $18(200,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outliys,  $35,900,000,000. 

(C)  n4w       direct       loan       obligations, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19^800.000.000. 

Fiscal  y«ar  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligaUons. 
S8O0.O0O.O04. 

(D)  New*  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, siai  700.000.000. 

Fiscal  ytar  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,900,000,000. 

(C)  n4w       direct       loan       obligaUons. 
$800,000,004. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $201500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligaUons. 
S800.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2^300.000.000. 

(16)  AdidlnistraUon  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New|  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New!  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0.1 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S15.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  {direct  loan  obligaUons,  SO. 

(D)  Newj  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0.' 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  Nei^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.  I 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SIS.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligraUons.  $0. 
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(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays. ^11.200.000.000. 

(C)  New  dire«t  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  SO.        i 

Fiscal  year  1M8: 

(A)  New  budiet  authority.  $11,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  1(12.300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  prifiary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI  1.900.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  112.900,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  prifiary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  114,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  pri|nary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  l|995: 

(A)  New  budf et  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  dire<;t  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  prlinary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0.        I 

Fiscal  year  TB96: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S16.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  prlinary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0.        I 

(18)  Net  Intei«st  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $219,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S219.700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  ]  992: 

(A)  New  budj  ret  authority.  $235,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  B35,400.000,000. 

(C)  New  dire  ;t  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  ]993: 

(A)  New  budtet  authority.  $253,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  B2S3.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  prifnary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year 

(A)  New  bui 

(B)  Outlays. 


et  authority.  $268,800,000,000. 
.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.        I 

Fiscal  year  ^995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $280,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $280,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  prlinary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S292.S0O.000.00O. 

(B)  Outlays.  $292,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.        I 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budfet  authority,  -  $300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  B800.000.000. 

(C)  New  dlre(;t  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  prlinary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  ]992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  OuUays. -S2.600.000.000. 
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(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  Outlays,  -SI ,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  Outlays,  -  S800,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  Outlays,  -Si, 500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  Outlays,  -SI .000.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(20)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -  S33,700,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -  S33,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -  S32,900,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -  S32,900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -S35.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -S36.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -  S80,900,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -  S76,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-S100,500,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -S94. 600.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-SI  11 .000,000.000. 
(B)OuUays,  -SIOO.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  are 
in  order  except  the  amendments  print- 
ed in  House  Report  102-33,  which  shall 
be  considered  in  the  order  and  manner 
specifled  in  the  report,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question,  and  shall 
be  in  order  even  if  amending  portions 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  already 
changed  by  amendment.  If  more  than 
one  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  auAopted.  only  the  last  amend- 
ment adopted  shal)  be  considered  as 
having   been   finally   adopted   in    the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  and  reported 
back  to  the  House. 

It  is  also  in  order  to  consider  any 
amendment  provided  for  in  section 
305(a)(5)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  necessary  to  achieve  mathe- 
matical consistency. 

PERFECTINO  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FORD 
OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan: 

Section  2(b)  is  amended  by  reducing  in  fis- 
cal year  1992  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget 
authority  and  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
below: 

(1)  Functional  category  (300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S100,000,000. 
(b)  OuUays,  S100,000.000. 

(2)  Functional  category  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SIOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  no  change. 

(3)  Functional  category  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SIOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  no  change. 

(4)  Functional  category  (800); 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S100,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays,  SIOO.000,000. 

Section  2(b)  is  amended  by  increasing  in 
fiscal  year  1992  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays  as  set 
forth  below; 

(1)  Functional  category  (500) 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S400,000.000. 

(b)  Outlays,  SaOO.000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  firom  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Oradison]  opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ORADISON.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genOeman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oradison]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  in  opjwsition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  my  amendment  to  increase  budget 
authority  and  outlasrs  for  function  500 
of  the  budget  by  $400  million  and  S200 
million  respectively  and  to  reduce  cer- 
tain other  budget  functions  by  a  cor- 
responding amendment:  in  other  words, 
to  add  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  money  available  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  education  and  to 
pay  for  that  in  the  budget  so  that  it  is 
budget  neutral  by  reducing  other  pro- 
grams, none  of  which  is  reduced  more 
than  1  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  in 
furtherance  of  what  I  have  called  sin- 
cerely this  year  the  home  front  budget 
initiative,  and  we  have  been  working 
on  it  since  the  early  part  of  the  year. 


The  amendment  would  target  addi- 
tional funding  for  education  and  relat- 
ed programs  without  jeopardizing  any 
of  the  initiatives  agreeid  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  Decisions  made 
by  the  committee  in  nutrition,  health, 
energy,  security,  transportation  and 
infrastructure,  the  elderly,  veterans, 
anticrime,  antidrugs,  rural  poverty, 
the  working  poor,  and  the  homeless 
and  competitiveness  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  offsetting  reductions  in 
this  amendment. 

In  a  recent  column  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  written  after  our  victory  in 
the  gulf,  John  Akers,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  IBM,  Inc.,  wrote: 

As  our  focus  shifts  back  to  the  home  Cront. 
now  is  the  time  for  an  equal  commitment  to 
rescue  our  educational  system. 

Because  of  the  constraints  of  the 
Budget  Act,  my  amendment  cannot  re- 
duce the  defense  budget.  I  want  to  re- 
peat that.  I  have  already  had  people 
say,  "You're  not  taking  money  from 
defense  for  education;  are  you?"  My 
answer  to  it  is:  I  wish  that  I  could,  but 
under  the  rules  I  cannot  do  that,  so  the 
defense  budget  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaimuui,  I  cannot  raise  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  budget,  although  I  am  re- 
quired to  give  my  colleagues  a  budget 
neutral  amendment,  and  that  Is  why  it 
is  necessary  to  selectively  reduce  other 
programs  to  pay  for  it. 

A  truly  equal  commitment  would 
mean  that  this  administration  would 
ask  the  Congress  to  declare  a  national 
education  emergency  and  provide  off- 
budget  funding  for  our  programs.  That 
is  what  we  did  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
declared  an  emergency,  and  took  it  off 
budget,  and  we  did  not  have  to  go 
through  this  exercise.  A  majority  of  us 
are  not  ready  to  scrap  the  Budget  Act, 
so  my  amendment  is  the  best  we  can 
do. 

I  want  to  reassure  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  California  [Mr.  Panbtta], 
that  I  think  that,  given  the  constraints 
that  they  have  operated  under  as  a  re- 
sult of  last  year's  budget  agreement, 
they  have  done  as  well  as  anybody 
could  expect.  What  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  not  to  criticize  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget; 
in  fact  we  try  to  stay  consistent  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  I  should 
make  it  clear  on  the  record  that  this 
amendment  employs  the  same  meth- 
odology as  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et in  reducing  noninitiative  discre- 
tionary domestic  funding  by  1  percent 
in  order  to  provide  the  $400  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  protected  initia- 
tives that  were  set  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  are  still  protected  in 
this  amendment.  In  other  words,  in 
fuction  300,  the  1  percent  reduction 
does  not  apply  to  EPA  operations, 
superfUnd,  land  acquisition  through 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
In  function  400,  the  1  percent  reduction 
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does  not  apply  to  aviation.  Federal  aid 
to  highways,  mass  transit  and  Amtrak. 
In  fVinctlon  750.  the  1  percent  reduction 
does  not  apply  to  antidrug  abuse  pro- 
grams, antlcrlme  programs  or  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Finally,  in 
function  800,  the  1  percent  reduction 
does  not  apply  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

With  that  in  mind  I  believe  the  issue 
Is  simple.  No  other  domestic  priority  is 
in  my  mind  more  important  than  edu- 
cation. Everybody  talks  a  good  game 
about  how  much  we  recognize  the  need 
to  move,  to  move  decisively,  to  move 
boldly,  and  to  do  It  quickly,  and  this  is 
the  quickest  way  that  we  can  respond 
to  the  cry  that  is  across  the  country 
for  us  to  show  that  we  are  willing  to  do 
something. 

Tomorrow  many  of  us  have  been  in- 
vited to  the  White  House  to  join  the 
President  when  he  will  publicly  an- 
nounce what  is  indicated  to  us  by  the 
White  House  press  as  a  major  initiative 
In  education,  an  indication  that,  as  he 
turns  now  from  problems  in  the  world 
arena  to  the  domestic  problems  of  this 
country,  he  turns  first  for  his  attention 
to  the  focus  on  education,  and  we  wel- 
come that,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  working  with  him  on  It. 

a  1030 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  today, 
since  the  budget  is  before  us,  can,  con- 
sistent with  that  thought,  indicate 
that  we  believe  education  to  be  such  an 
Important  priority  in  our  country  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  a  little  bit  away 
ttom  a  lot  of  discretionary  programs 
and  put  this  additional  money  in  edu- 
cation. We  must  be  fair  to  the  Budget 
Conmiittee.  They  had  already  in- 
creased the  new  money  for  education 
by  about  S2  billion,  and  this  is  on  top  of 
what  they  did. 

This  is  an  additional  amount  of  new 
money.  When  I  say  it  is  new  money.  I 
mean  it  is  not  money  we  are  going  to 
print.  It  is  permitting,  under  the  budg- 
et, the  Committee  on  Api>ropriatlons 
to  decide  the  appropriate  way  to  spend 
an  additional  $400  million  on  top  of  the 
new  money  that  the  gentleman  trom 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]  and  the  Budg- 
et Conunlttee  had  already  suggested  in 
the  budget  resolution. 

I  hope  that  during  this  debate  we  will 
not  get  into  arguments  about  which 
way  is  the  best  way  to  spend  the 
money,  because  neither  this  amend- 
ntent  nor  our  action  here  can  bind  the 
Appropriation  Committee.  The  Appro- 
priations Conunlttee  will  decide  where 
within  the  function  the  money  is  going 
to  be  spent. 

We  are  not  operating  In  a  vacuum. 
We  have  been  in  consultation  with 
them.  We  have  a  iiretty  good  idea 
where  they  think  the  immediate  needs 
are.  and  where  they  are  likely  to  do  it. 
I  have  every  confidence  in  the  world 
that  the  House  is  going  to  be  proud  of 
the  decisions  nuule  by  the  Appropria- 
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tlons  Committee  when  they  come  back 
to  us  latjer  this  year  with  the  appro- 
priation to  spend  this  money.  If  we 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  it. 

Obviously  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  do  their  own  job,  but  I  am 
going  togruess  a  little  bit  at  some  of 
the  things  they  could  do.  It  is  possible 
to  say,  Although  we  cannot  say  with 
any  certiinty  exactly  what  they  will 
do,  thati  a  X200  million  increase  in 
Chapter  t,  which  is  compensatory  edu- 
cation for  early  intervention  in  chil- 
dren's lives  to  bring  them  up  to  their 
peer  groUp  if  they  are  running  behind, 
will  provide  services  for  about  250.000 
additiontl  children.  This  is  where  you 
start  to  t  top  high  school  dropouts.  You 
do  not  dc  that  in  high  school.  You  do  it 
in  grade  jschool.  These  are  children  at 
risk  by  leverybody's  standard.  Every 
evaluaticm  of  Chapter  1  shows  that 
these  services  narrow  the  skill  gap  be- 
tween the  children  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  and  the  rest  of  us,  and  that  this 
is  where  we  get  the  biggest  payoff  and 
the  biggest  bang  for  our  buck. 
Another  $100  million  for  Head  Start 
preschoolers  who  can  be  bet- 
ed for  the  world  that  they 
to  find  when  they  get  to 
Idren  are  being  raised  with- 
nt  in  the  house  during  the 
thout  any  preparation  to  go 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 

every  evaluation  that  has  been  made 
for  many  years  of  Head  Start  indicates 
that  we  have  never  had  a  program  of 
school  pieparation  or  anything  related 
to  education  that  has  had  the  kind  of 
payoff  to  the  taxpayers  that  that  pro- 
gram has  provided. 

Now.  as  little  as  $50  million  invested 
to  expanp  the  TRIO  Programs  would 
offer  hope  of  college  education  for 
minority  high  school  stu- 
d  finally,  adding  about  $50 
the  Job  Corps  could  buy  us 
for  disadvantaged  kids  who 
are  hanging  around  on  the  street  cor- 
ner right  now.  Investments  in  the  Job 
Corps  have  been  found  by  many  studies 
to  retura  to  us  $1.46  for  every  Federal 
$1  that  we  spend. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  f^om  California 
[Mr.  PANtTTA].  and  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  the  areas  of  education  and 
training,  identifying  those  areas 
e  Nation's  most  important 
Our  amendment  will  allow 
e  a  slightly  greater  stride  in 
this  country's  children  for 
,  and  clearly  indicates  that  it 
intent  to  join  the  Presi- 
dent in  nuking  education  our  No.  1  do- 
mestic pElority. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished OoUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
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Michigan  [yk.  Ford].  I  want  to  talk 
about  where  we  are  in  considering  the 
funding  for  education  in  the  fiscal  year 
1992  budget.  No  matter  what  number  is 
proposed  by  the  President,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  going  to  out- 
bid the  administration,  and  that,  of 
course,  was  hot  only  predictlble,  it  is 
exactly  what  happened.  The  curse  of 
being  President,  when  it  comes  to  the 
budget,  is  that  you  go  first. 

That  budge  t  was  laid  on  the  table  for 
all  the  world  to  see  on  February  4,  and 
there  has  besn  plenty  of  time  to  look 
at  it  and  se^  how  to  appear  to  one-up 
the  Presidertt.  The  President,  in  put- 
ting a  budget  together,  had  to  do  some- 
thing which  the  country  needs  but  does 
not  always  tell  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  is  to  have  a 
comprehensive  budget  which  has  bal- 
ance among  all  of  the  competing 
claims  for  funds.  After  all,  this  is  a 
zero  sum  ga^ie  under  the  new  budget 
agreement.   J 

Increases  m  one  area  obviously  re- 
quire cuts  iq  another.  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting, therefore,  as  I  listened  to  the 
presentation  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  JMlchigan  [Mr.  FOBD],  that 
while  he  has  isaid  a  great  deal  and  very 
effectively.  )  might  add.  about  what 
would  be  dode  with  this  money  that  he 
recommends! be  spent,  he  has  said  vir- 
tually nothiiig  about  where  the  cuts 
would  come  vom. 

Well,  therf  are  cuts,  and  there  are 
doUar-for-doilar  cuts  to  balance  the  in- 
creases whlah  he  has  recommended. 
Those  cuts  are  on  top  of  cuts  which  the 
Democratic  jmajorlty  on  the  Budget 
Conunlttee  aas  already  reconmiended 
to  fund  Increases  which  they  have  pro- 
posed in  education  and  in  other  areas. 

Therefore,  |l  would  like  to  give  some 
specific  examples  of  where  these  cuts 
might  come  from.  I  listened  very  care- 
fully to  th^  description  of  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  I  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  con- 
cerning som9  of  the  areas  which  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  cuts  within  a 
certain  fUnctiion.  but  I  would  like  to  go 
further  and  point  out  trom  where  these 
cuts  might  come. 

Under  function  300,  the  natural  re- 
sources and  environment  function, 
there  would  be  cuts  in  budget  author- 
ity of  $100  million.  That  could  effect 
protection  of  endangered  species,  wet- 
lands conservation  and  restoration, 
protection  of  wildlife  refuges,  reforest- 
ation, protection,  and  restoration  of 
the  Civil  Wa4  battlefields. 

Under  fundtlon  400,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  cuts  from  budget 
authority.  That,  of  course,  is  the  trans- 
portation function.  Programs  not  pro- 
tected, that  IS,  exposed  and  vulnerable 
to  the  cuts  which  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
would  requlne,  include  the  search  and 
rescue  missions  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
drug-related  missions  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Klaritlme  Administration. 
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NASA's  aeronautics  program,  and  the 
Northeast  corridor  improvement  pro- 
gram. 

And  in  addition  to  this,  another  SlOO 
million  is  called  for  in  cuts  from  func- 
tion 750,  the  administration  of  Justice 
function.  Once  again  leaving  out  the 
things  which  would  be  protected  under 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Michigan,  I  note  that  programs  which 
could  be  cut — and  the  cuts  have  to 
come  flrom  somewhere— include  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
drug-related  services  of  the  FBI,  the 
Customs  Service,  nonrelated  activities 
of  the  Secret  Service,  and  various 
court  and  Judicial  services.  I  do  not 
know  where  these  cuts  that  would 
come  later  would  be  made,  but  I  know 
they  are  there  and  it  is  useful  to  recog- 
nize that  fact. 

My  overall  concern  about  much  of 
the  debate  about  funding  for  education 
goes  back  to  the  way  in  which  the  ma- 
jority, in  its  report  on  the  budget,  has 
supported  Its  increases.  The  focus  is 
entirely  on  the  money  side,  and  I  could 
not  find  a  single  word  about  education 
reform.  Certainly  to  put  more  money 
into  education  sounds  well  and  good, 
but  to  do  that  without  pointing  out 
areas  which  are  indeed  crying  out  for 
reform  in  the  education  system  may 
not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
Quality  of  education,  which,  of  course, 
is  what  we  are  after. 

In  my  own  community — and  I  say 
this  with  great  sadness — my  constitu- 
ents have  reached  the  point  where  they 
have  for  the  first  time  in  memory 
turned  down  the  school  levy  necessary 
to  keep  o\ir  Cincinnati  public  schools 
operating. 

D  1040 

Why?  As  near  as  we  can  figure  it  out, 
it  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  School 
District  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  quality  of  education  being  offered 
by  those  schools.  They  are  dissatisfied 
with  what  they  perceive  to  be  excessive 
administrative  overhead  in  the  running 
of  our  own  system.  In  other  words, 
they  do  not  think  they  are  getting 
their  money's  worth.  As  a  result  of 
this,  they  do  not  want  to  pump  more 
money  into  what  is  admittedly  a  very 
troubled  school  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  lis- 
ten to  people  who  make  these  pleas.  I 
Just  observe  again,  with  a  degree  of 
sadness,  that  there  Is  no  mention,  real- 
ly none  at  all  that  I  have  heard,  and 
certainly  none  that  I  have  read  in  the 
committee  report,  about  the  need  for 
educational  reform  as  a  quid  pro  quo, 
or  at  least  a  major  element  in  the  in- 
creased spending  that  is  recommended 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to  sup- 
port the  Democratic  budget.  That  is 
not  my  role,  nor  should  it  be.  But  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  make  this  point: 
That  adoption  of  the  Ford  amendment 


amounts  to  repudiation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  have  heard 
on  the  floor  that  the  proposal  which 
the  Democratic  majority  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  put  together  and 
unanimously  supported  is  the  greatest 
thing  since  sliced  bread.  It  was  so  per- 
fect, they  were  not  willing  to  consider 
any  changes  in  it  when  we  marked  up 
that  budget  proposal  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Now,  with  the  ink  barely  dry  on  the 
committee  report,  we  have  a  proposal 
to  move  around  an  additional  $400  mil- 
lion of  budget  authority  and  S200  mil- 
lion of  outlays  in  what  we  were  told  is, 
If  not  a  perfect,  then  an  awfully  good 
document. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  listen  as  this  de- 
bate proceeds  on  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  trom  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
with  great  care  to  see  what  the  re- 
sponse is  of  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta], 
and  others  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  Will  they  defend  their  budget 
here  today,  as  they  did  yesterday,  and 
as  they  did  against  proposals  for 
change  a  week  ago  Tuesday  when  we 
took  this  up  in  committee,  or  are  they 
Just  going  to  go  along  with  this  pres- 
sure for  a  change  in  order  to  keep  some 
kind  of  peace? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  3rield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  KiLOEB], 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Ekiucation  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  KTT.DRR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  f^m  Michigan,  [Mr. 
Ford]. 

Chairman  Ford's  amendment  would 
add  $400  million  to  the  $2  billion  al- 
ready in  the  budget  resolution  for  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  Chairman  Panetta  for  his 
tremendous  work  on  this  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Last  year's  budget  agreement  with 
the  White  House  not  only  Imposed 
strict  caps  on  domestic  spending,  it 
also  erected  walls  between  the  domes- 
tic, defense  and  foreign  aid  accounts, 
thus  making  it  impossible  to  transfer 
funds  to  high  priority  programs  such  as 
education.  Head  Start  and  Job  training. 

Under  those  tough  conditions.  Chair- 
man Panetta  has  all  but  worked  a  mir- 
acle to  bring  to  this  House  a  balanced, 
compassionate  budget  resolution  which 
reverses  the  President's  budget  for 
working  families  and  our  children. 

The  Ford  amendment  builds  on  the 
excellent  tmnework  provided  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  resolution. 

Chairman  Ford's  amendment  in- 
creases the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee's  ability  to  provide  significant 
funding  for  those  programs  which  di- 


rectly address  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
Nation's  children— education.  Head 
Start,  and  Job  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  often  it  seems  we 
want  to  make  our  investments  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  process. 

We  cannot  find  a  cure  for  cancer  or 
AIDS  without  educating  the  scientists 
and  researchers  who  will  work  at  our 
world-class  labs. 

We  cannot  design  and  build  the 
roads,  bridges,  and  airports  without 
trained  engineers  and  skilled  workers. 

We  cannot  build  NASA's  space  star 
tlon  without  the  trained  and  educated 
people  to  design  the  blueprints,  develop 
the  new  technology,  and  construct  the 
station. 

Yes,  it  is  Important  to  continue  fund- 
ing health  research.  Infrastructure  de- 
velopment, and  science  and  technology. 

But  it  is  equally  important  to  re- 
member that  we  cannot  make  any 
long-term  advances  in  these  crucial 
areas  without  a  well  educated  and 
trained  work  force — trom  the  rocket 
scientists  to  construction  workers. 

Other  countries  understand  the  basic 
necessity  of  investing  in  education  and 
training. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems  In  Germany  and  Japan  are 
well-known  for  their  ability  to  educate 
their  students  to  a  high  level. 

Our  economic  comiwtitors  place 
great  emphasis  on  helping  students 
make  the  transition  from  classroom  to 
workplace. 

As  a  result,  their  workers  have 
among  the  highest  literacy  rates  in  the 
world. 

Moreover,  students  f^m  around  the 
world  come  to  study  at  our  first-class 
universities  and  colleges. 

They  take  back  to  thefr  homelands 
the  knowledge,  the  skills  and  the  ex- 
pertise to  develop  their  Nation's  indus- 
tries, and  run  their  business  and  gov- 
ernments. 

One  could  say  that  one  of  America's 
major  exports  is  our  higher  education 
system. 

We  must  make  sure  that  American 
children  have  at  least  as  equal  an  op- 
portunity as  these  foreign  students  to 
get  a  degree  from  our  Nation's  univer- 
sities and  colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  is  already 
No.  1  in  higher  education— but  many  of 
our  students  are  unable  to  go  to  col- 
lege. 

But  keeping  America  No.  1  in  higher 
education,  and  making  us  No.  1  world- 
wide in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation is  not  going  to  happen  by  Just 
wishing  it  or  by  merely  setting  ambi- 
tious goals  for  our  students,  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  it  not  going  to 
happen  by  calling  ourselves  the  edu- 
cation Congress  or  the  education  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  going  to  take  hard  work— and 
money. 

It  is  going  to  take  cooperation— and 
money. 
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And  it  is  going  to  take  money  in- 
vested in  our  children. 

Our  recent  success  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  provided  graphic  evidence  of  our 
Nation's  return  on  investment  of  al- 
most S3  trillion  in  defense  since  1981. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  S2  bil- 
lion in  the  budget  resolution — plus  the 
S400  million  added  by  the  Ford  amend- 
ment— represent  this  House's  downpay- 
ment  on  a  similar  concerted  invest- 
ment In  securing  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Ford  amendment. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom 
Michigan  [Mr.  Pursell]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  two  strong  parties  today  and  both 
are  strong  advocates  of  education.  As 
former  State  senators,  my  good  firlend. 
Dale  Kildeb  and  I,  once  wrote  a  school 
aid  bill  and  served  together  on  the 
Higher  Education  Committee  in  the 
State  senate.  I  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Community  Col- 
leges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  us 
is  where  do  we  put  our  scarce  resources 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
and  be  competitive  in  the  year  2000? 

President  Bush  has  ai)pointed,  and 
the  Senate  has  confirmed  a  new  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Lamar  Alexander. 
As  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  he  put 
through  some  major  reforms  in  edu- 
cation working  with  the  private  sector, 
Al  Shanker,  and  the  teacher  unions,  to 
incorporate  better  pay  for  teachers  and 
provide  more  State  dollars  for  edu- 
cation. These  reforms  made  Tennessee 
a  national  leader  in  the  education  of 
its  children.  That  record  is  a  matter  of 
history  today.  The  President  will  an- 
nounce at  the  White  House  tomorrow 
approximately  46  new  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  education  as  his  initiative  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

As  a  former  classroom  teacher,  a  lot 
of  this  is  not  new.  Some  of  these  ideas 
have  been  around  a  long  time.  It  seems 
that  in  education  we  like  to  recycle 
good  ideas.  But  today  we  cannot  afford 
to  reinvent  the  wheel. 

a  1060 

So  we  have  to  start  with  the  dollars 
that  are  available.  And  I  have  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  we  have  a  national  defi- 
cit that  is  unparalleled  in  American 
history,  and  if  we  are  going  to  Invest  in 
our  children  I  suggest  that  we  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  leave  them  with  a 
legacy  of  financial  debt  that  they  can- 
not pay.  The  interest  on  the  national 
debt  this  year  is  over  $200  billion,  right 
oCr  the  top  of  the  general  funding.  The 
deficit  is  unparalleled,  and  as  I  have 
said,  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  are  going  to  pay  for  that  defi- 
cit. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
that  we  do  not  Just  add  more  dollars  to 
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existing  education  programs  and  put 
this  country  in  peril  and  close  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 1  know  we  have  the  ability  to 
print  pfper  money  here.  My  father 
brought  me  down  here  when  I  was  12 
years  old  and  we  had  a  chance  to  visit 
the  Treasury  building  and  watch  dol- 
lars bell  g  printed. 

I  thin: :  when  States  have  to  comply 
with  th<  balanced  budget  amendments 
and  the  local  governments  are  cutting 
budgets  and  Governors  all  over  the 
counti7  are  cutting  budgets,  the  Con- 
gress mist  accept  its  responsibility  to 
address  the  deficit  as  well  as  spending 
programB.  I  hope  that  the  Ford  amend- 
ment and  the  President's  initiatives  to- 
morrow can  be  formulated  into  a  com- 
promise, that  takes  the  best  ideas  out 
of  bothi  those  proposals.  The  com- 
promise jean  be  put  into  the  appropria- 
tions mark  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  health  and  Education,  chaired 
by  Chairman  Natcher.  with  myself  as 
ng  member  on  the  Republican 
nk  we  can  do  that  within  the 
within  the  limitations  of  the 
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(or  Alexander  and  the  Presi- 
LOrrow  are  going  to  announce 
some  n&m  ideas.  I  have  not  seen  the 
specifics.  We  met  with  the  Secretary 
yesterday  morning.  We  discussed  the 
umbrella  ideas.  He  is  proposing  four 
major  aieas  of  concentration  to  guide 
our  schools  toward  the  year  2000. 

We  need  better  and  more  accountable 
schools.  I  We  know  that.  There  is  no 
question!  I  think  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  in  respect  to  accovmtability  and 
quality  of  education.  One  of  the  pro- 
grams that  is  being  talked  about  is  na- 
tional testing.  I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  national  testing  because  a  ques- 
tion ari$es  as  to  who  makes  up  the 
test,  who  sets  the  test  for  the  students 
in  the  50|  States.  Are  they  uniform?  Can 
we  mak«  comparisons  between  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Kentucky  and  other  States? 
I  am  notlso  sure  we  can  do  that. 

But  belthat  as  it  may,  we  ought  to  at 
least  hare  the  capability  through  this 
legislation  to  look  at  those  ideas.  I  do 
not  thli|k  we  should  close  that  idea 
out,  although  I  personally  do  have 
some  reservations.  I  think  that  the 
principle  of  allowing  local  school  sys- 
tems, tlie  elected  schools  boards,  the 
faculties^  and  the  parents,  to  determine 
the  prioklties  of  education  over  the 
years  hap  been  basically  a  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  I  support  that,  and  I  think 
most  of  as  do. 

However,  we  acknowledge  that  we 
have  sonie  weak  programs  in  the  coun- 
try that  need  to  be  supported  both  by 
the  Statje  and  the  Federal  level.  The 
President  is  going  to  discuss  things 
like  demjonstration  grants  and  new  op- 
portunities to  work  with  the  private 
sector  and  the  inner  city  school  sys- 
tem. 

We  hate  a  new  superintendent  in  the 
Detroit  Khool  system,  a  young  woman, 
41  years  bid,  who  thinks  that  we  should 
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have  choice,  Her  definition  of  choice  is 
to  be  able  tjo  move  within  the  Detroit 
system  from  one  school  to  another.  A 
bill  that  has  been  introduced  by  a 
State  senaoor  in  Michigan,  Senator 
Dan  DeOrowf  and  Representative  O'Neil 
firom  Saginaw,  proposes  that  choice  be 
made  wlthih  the  intermediate  school 
district,  that  you  can  move  trom  one  to 
another  wltuiin  a  given  intermediate 
district.  So  I  think  we  have  to  be  care- 
ful when  wfe  discuss  the  question  of 
choice  as  tq  whether  we  include  it  in 
the  broad  sehse  of  public  versus  private 
education,  ttax  tuition  credits,  vouch- 
ers, and  the  like.  But  nevertheless,  the 
Secretary  wpuld  like  some  demonstra- 
tion grants  po  at  least  look  at  some  of 
those  ideas,  'particularly  the  inner  city 
schools  in  Which  a  lot  of  the  black 
community  ^s  suggesting  that  we  look 
at  choice  ot  alternatives  to  the  exist- 
ing system,  where  we  have  dropout 
rates  of  up  to  50  percent.  The  children 
in  the  city  6f  Detroit  are  dropping  out 
of  the  school  system  in  great  numbers 
that  is  unacceptable,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  this  Na- 
tion. 

In  the  are  I  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, I  havi  looked  at  some  studies  in 
which  we  pave  compared  our  first 
grade  students  in  math  and  science 
with  Talwa|i  and  Japan.  In  the  first 
grade  we  dq  very  well.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  grraile  U.S.  students  are  last  in 
those  categories. 

The  polntjl  want  to  make  with  this 
study  and  these  facts  is  that  the  Tai- 
wanese and  the  Japanese  students  are 
going  to  scliool  200  days  a  year.  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  a  positive  idea,  but  we 
ought  to  look  at  it.  We  ought  to  allow 
a  school  system  willing  to  try  it  to 
fund  a  demonstration  grant  and  give 
that  school  system  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  whac  the  results  could  be  in  a 
200  day-a-year  school  system.  The  Jap- 
anese and  the  Taiwanese  students  were 
ahead  of  ua  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
grade,  light  jyears  ahead  of  us,  not  be- 
cause they  are  any  smarter,  they  were 
just  working  harder. 

So  with  the  President  tomorrow  an- 
nouncing hip  program,  with  Congress- 
man Ford's  ideas  on  existing  programs 
which  I  fullt  support,  like  Head  Start. 
Tech  prep  and  some  of  the  others.  I 
think  we  can  work  out  a  compromise 
that  will  bej  good  for  education,  good 
for  our  kids  knd  good  for  America. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield!  myself  30  seconds.  I  want 
to  thank  th^  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  his  sup)>ort.  His  support  of  edu- 
cation has  b^en  consistent. 

reassure  him,  however,  I 
t  the  White  House  tomor- 
of  the  Education  and 
ttee  with  an  open  ear  and 
.  I  have  heard  all  kinds  of 
has  my  colleague  trom 
Michigan,  about  what  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  announo  iment. 


I  do  want 
expect  to 
row  as  chal: 
Labor  Coi 
an  open 
rumors,    as 
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The  one  thine:  I  can  commit  to  In  the 
presence  of  the  House  Is  that  just  be- 
cause It  comes  ft-om  that  side  of  the 
aisle  or  firom  the  other  end  of  the 
street  does  not  mean  It  will  not  be 
treated  fairly  In  our  committee,  and  we 
win  listen  and  pay  attention.  Sooner  or 
later  Members  here  will  Introduce  the 
President's  ideas  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion. As  soon  as  we  have  specific  things 
to  look  at,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  they  will  get  our  attention. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srleld  5%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fi:om  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  always  supported  education.  I 
have  been  on  the  Appropriations  sub- 
committee that  funds  education  for  26 
years.  In  fact,  I  have  been  one  of  the 
Members  who  has  supported  most  of 
the  programs  in  effect  today  before 
they  were  ever  started. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  $100  mil- 
lion out  of  the  Justice  function  where 
it  has  already  been  reduced  to  $500  mil- 
lion less  than  the  President's  request 
in  the  buderet  resolution.  In  order  to 
support  education  for  another  $400  mil- 
lion, when  It  has  already  gotten  a  $2 
billion  increase,  a  good  share  of  the  $2 
billion  already  came  out  of  the  Justice 
function. 

Members  should  know  what  they  are 
voting  on  when  they  vote  to  take  $100 
million  out  of  the  Justice  function. 
The  administration's  buderet  request 
for  the  Justice  function  was  $14.8  bil- 
lion. The  resolution  before  the  House 
only  carries  $14.3  billion,  $500  million 
less  than  the  budget  request  by  the 
President,  and  the  administration  re- 
quest did  not  include  a  dime  for  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  Program.  That  is  $80 
million,  with  very  strong  House  sup- 
I)ort.  We  have  virtually  always  put 
that  $80  million  back  In  some  way  or 
another. 

So  the  Justice  function  under  the 
resolution  is  $580  million  below  the 
level  that  it  takes  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's request  after  we  also 
fund  Juvenile  justice.  Now  this  amend- 
ment would  take  another  $100  million 
out  of  it.  That  is  not  what  we  should  be 
doing  today. 

What  the  House  would  be  doing  by 
adopting  this  amendment  and  the  reso- 
lution would  be  to  adopt  the  same  ap- 
proach that  was  adopted  year  before 
last.  The  House  came  in  here  In  April 
1989  with  a  budget  resolution  that 
robbed  the  Justice  Department,  but 
had  to  come  back  In  September  and 
scrounge  around  to  find  the  money  to 
put  these  reductions  back  in.  That  is 
what  the  House  wovQd  be  going  to  get 
into  this  year  if  you  vote  for  this,  be- 
cause It  is  not  tolerable  to  slash  fund- 
ing for  the  Justice  function,  no  matter 
what  the  money  is  shifted  to. 
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Now,  it  is  said  that  some  programs 
are  exempt  under  this  amendment  if 


they  deal  with  crime  and  drugs.  Well, 
97  percent  of  the  money  in  the  Justice 
function  is  for  agencies  that  deal  in 
some  way  with  crime  and  drugs.  There 
is  not  much  funding  left  to  reduce  with 
that  is  not  in  some  way  or  another  con- 
cerned with  crime  and  drugs. 

The  reason  the  administration  re- 
quested an  increase  in  dollars  for  this 
function  is  because  we  must  annualize 
some  big  programs  that  we  funded  or 
approved  right  here  in  the  House  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  Prisons  are 
now  completed  and  need  to  be  opened. 
We  funded  the  construction  the  year 
before  last.  They  need  to  be  opened 
now. 

We  need  to  fund  parole  reform,  85 
new  judges,  S&L  investigations.  Both 
sides  of  the  aisle  tried  to  outbid  one 
another  last  year  in  putting  more 
money  in  for  S&L  investigations.  That 
is  one  reason.  We  need  to  annualize 
that. 

Do  we  not  want  to  hire  the  additional 
people  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
these  cases?  If  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, you  are  voting  to  cut  S&L  inves- 
tigations. There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
and  prosecutions,  too. 

But,  even  if  we  could  some  way  find 
enough  money  in  programs  which  do 
not  affect  crime  or  do  not  affect  drugs, 
what  would  they  be?  Well,  here  are 
some  of  the  things,  the  few  things  that 
are  left:  one  is  the  Missing  Children's 
Program.  We  would  have  to  have  at 
least  a  10-percent,  probably  a  20-per- 
cent, cut  across-the-board  in  these  pro- 
grams if  we  exempt  everything  that  is 
not  connected  in  an  agency  with  crime 
or  drugs. 

Missing  Children's  Program,  do  we 
want  to  cut  that  10  or  20  percent? 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Program,  we 
would  have  to  cut  them  clear  out,  $80 
million.  We  will  have  enough  trouble 
cutting  other  programs  enough  to  fUnd 
it. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  f^m  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  second  time  you  men- 
tioned juvenile  justice.  I  wish  the  gen- 
tleman would  look  at  the  report  on 
page  31,  and  that  is  specifically  ex- 
empted f^m  this  amendment,  which  is 
juvenile  justice  assistance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  AU  right. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  It  is  specifi- 
cally exempted.  You  mentioned  several 
programs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  That  is  juve- 
nile justice  assistance. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Nothing  gets 
cut  more  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  not  true. 
It  cannot  possibly  be  true.  There  is  no 
way  that  can  be  true. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  It  is  in  writ- 
ing, Neal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  is  a  few 
words  in  a  report?  That  is  just  smoke 


and  mirrors,  and  you  know  that.  I  am 
talking  about  the  facts  and  the  money, 
the  dollars.  There  must  be  funds,  not 
just  words,  to  fUnd  it.  We  can  write 
anything  in  a  report  and  say  that  it 
does  something  it  does  not  do,  but  they 
cannot  write  a  check  based  on  a  few 
words  in  a  budget  report. 

Also,  the  Child  Abuse  Program,  this 
House  came  in  here  last  year  and 
passed  a  new  Child  Abuse  Program.  We 
cannot  fUnd  it  with  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, let  alone  taking  another  $100  mil- 
lion out  of  this  function.  Are  you 
against  Child  Abuse  Programs?  If  so. 
why  did  the  House  vote  for  it  last  year? 
Those  who  vote  for  this  amendment  are 
voting  to  cut  Child  Abuse  Programs,  no 
question  about  it. 

Also  involved  are  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, the  Civil  Rights  Division,  Tax  Di- 
vision. Parole  Commission.  We  need  to 
do  a  lot  of  work  in  the  parole  area.  The 
U.S.  Trustees,  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. Civil  Rights  Commission:  if  you 
support  this  across-the-board  cut,  you 
are  supporting  a  cut  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Conunission  10  to  20  percent  below  last 
year's  level.  They  want  an  increase. 
but  even  level  funding  would  not  be 
possible  under  this  amendment.  Do  you 
want  to  cut  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion 10  to  20  percent  below  last  year's 
level?  Equal  Emplojonent  Opportunity 
Commission.  It  would  be  slashed  by 
this  amendment  too.  These  programs 
are  just  some  of  the  programs  you 
would  cut  if  you  vote  to  cut  another 
$100  million  out  of  the  Justice  function 
when  the  resolution  before  us  has  al- 
ready taken  $500  million  out  of  this 
function  in  order  to  help  with  the  in- 
crease of  this  other  function  by  $2  bil- 
lion. 

I  think  Members  should  look  at  the 
facts  here. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  all  this  debate  all  I  know  is  this: 
We  have  gone  full  cycle.  Gramm-Latta. 
Gramm-Rudman,  Gramm  bankrupt. 

My  question  is:  What  is  next?  Why 
does  not  Congress  just  simply  take  all 
the  debt  and  deficits  off  budget?  Why 
not?  Like  crooks.  Congress  has  two 
sets  of  books. 

Now.  think  about  it.  All  we  would 
have  to  do  is  give  it  a  catchy  new 
name.  How  about  Gramm  larceny?  And 
then  we  would  all  have  another  5  years. 

I  see  these  two  great  chairmen  debat- 
ing over  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are 
going  to  stop  crime,  if  you  are  going  to 
stop  poverty,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
start  educating  people.  It  is  time  that 
Congress  sets  up  some  priorities.  That 
is  our  job. 

The  priorities  of  this  country  are  so 
misdirected  by  our  budgets  that  if  we 
threw  our  budgets  at  the  ground  collec- 
tively they  would  probably  miss. 
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The  Ford  amendment  Is  an  on-target 
amendment,  and  if  we  would  listen  to 
Cbainnan  Ford  we  would  do  more. 

Crime,  poverty,  narcotics,  alcohol- 
Ism,  social  deviance,  these  are  not 
themselves  the  major  problem.  They 
are  symptomatic  of  a  greater  problem, 
and  if  we  do  not  have  education,  we  do 
not  have  Jobs,  we  do  not  have  individ- 
ual growth,  and  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  have  them  and  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate social  nation. 

I  support  the  Ford  amendment. 
Damn  it.  find  some  money  somewhere 
else. 

It  is  time  we  come  up  with  some 
money  for  education,  and  it  is  time 
that  instead  of  talking  about  being  the 
education  leaders,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and  the  Senate,  why  not 
come  up  with  some  money?  Then 
maybe  700.000  high  school  students 
could  graduate  and  be  able  to  read,  be- 
cause right  now  there  are  700,000  high 
school  kids  graduating  that  can't  even 
read.  Shame. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  remind  all  Members 
that  Members  ought  to  be  addressed  in 
the  third  person,  as  the  gentleman 
firom  a  particular  State,  and  not  by 
first  names.  And  the  Chair  would  ad- 
vise Members,  in  characterizing  the 
acts  of  this  body,  to  refer  to  the  House 
rules  for  guidance.  Those  House  niles 
have  not  been  followed  in  recent  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  0RADI80N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom 
Ohio  [Mr.  RBOinji]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrlelding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  today 
with  something  similar  to  when  you 
must  choose  between  your  children. 
What  you  try  to  do  in  those  instances 
is  be  fiBilr  with  your  children,  and  the 
question  today  is  fairness. 

The  gentleman  ftom  Iowa  pointed 
out  that  while  this  amendment  has 
merit,  there  are  other  programs  that 
also  have  merit.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  a  budget  to  make  priority  choices. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  "Chapter 
1."  I  visited  Chapter  1  Programs  during 
the  Easter  recess,  and  likewise,  of  Head 
Start.  Both  serve  a  very  worthy  pur- 
pose. 

However.  I  would  urge  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  to  take  a 
look  at  the  redtape  that  they  have 
wound  around  the  Chapter  1  Program. 
A  lot  more  effective  use  of  that  money 
could  be  made  if  it  were  not  for  much 
of  the  redtape  that  is  Involved  In  Chap- 
ter 1.  So  let  us  address  this  problem 
rather  than  short  other  good  programs 
today. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  in  dealing  with  nat- 
ural resouroes— function  300— already 
took  out  S800  million  below  the  Presi- 
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dent's  request,  whereas  the  same  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  has  added  $2  bil- 
lion to  the  education  function  above 
the  President's  request.  They  have 
been  mbre  than  fair. 

Let  ixB  recognize  that  there  are  many 
importfuit  functions  of  government. 
The  FOrd  amendment  would  take  $100 
million  out  of  function  300,  a  program 
vital  to  our  Nation's  future. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  That 
means  reducing  the  America  the  Beau- 
tiful Program,  that  means  reducing  the 
EPA  grants  which  our  communities 
need,  that  means  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  wildlife  refuges  that  we  can  fund, 
that  Uteans  reductions  in  the  Park 
Service,  which  are  enjoyed  by  millions 
of  Americans,  that  means  reductions  in 
fish  and  wildlife  programs,  that  means 
reductions  in  our  effort  to  protect  en- 
dangered species,  that  means  reduc- 
tions in  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams,! that  means  reductions  in  the 
EPA  program  to  deal  with  leaking  un- 
derground water  pollutant  sources,  and 
it  means  reductions  In  the  underground 
storage  program.  It  also,  in  the  trans- 
portation function,  means  cuts  in  the 
Coast  Guard  which,  of  course,  means 
that  tliere  will  be  less  to  deal  with  oil 
spills,  to  deal  with  response  by  the 
Coast  Quard  in  prevention  of  spills,  and 
in  handling  the  problems  of  drug  inter- 
diction. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is,  be  careful. 
This  is  a  vote  that  seemingly  that  you 
are  doing  something  for  education 
without  penalizing  any  other  needed 
program.  Education  has  received  an  ad- 
ditional S2  billion,  and  I  support  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  but  let  us  not  take  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  out  of  some  very  im- 
portant and  vital  programs  that  have 
already  suffered  a  reduction  of  $900 
million  below  the  President's  request. 

Soma  of  the  supporters  of  the  point  I 
am  making,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  are  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  I  the  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  the 
Nation^  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciationt  the  Wilderness  Society,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Association 
of  Stelfe  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministrators. 

Pleaae  keep  in  mind  that  we  need  to 
have  fkimess  in  the  budget  process, 
and  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  are 
many  different  priorities,  all  of  which 
are  good. 

Agaif ,  I  would  reiterate  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  education 
with  a  $2  billion  increase,  while  at  the 
same  tflme  we  are  reducing  the  con- 
servation, the  natural  resource  pro- 
grams by  $900  million. 

Let  us  not  take  an  additional  hit  of 
$100  million  against  natural  resources, 
as  this  I  amendment  would  do.  Weigh  it 
carefully  in  terms  of  this  Nation's  pri- 
orities. I  believe  if  you  do,  you  will  rec- 
ognize that  this  amendment  is  not  fair. 
It  is  npt  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
overall  equity  in  terms  of  budgeting. 
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Mr.  FOI  D  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yie]  1 1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
trora  India  oa  [Mr.  Roemer],  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  ROE^IER.  Mr.  Chairman,  every- 
body who  has  spoken  so  far  in  this 
Chamber  if  exactly  on  the  point.  This 
amendment  is  about  tough  critical 
choices  for  our  future. 

I  met  1  month  ago  with  the  director 
of  correctional  facilities  In  Indiana.  I 
asked  him  why  we  are  spending  so 
much  money  on  building  prisons  in  In- 
diana, hunflreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
We  are  spending  nationwide  billions  of 
dollars.      I 

He  said  that  the  biggest  indicator  of 
how  many 'prison  cells  we  will  need  in 
the  year  2015  is  the  number  of  at-risk 
children  in  the  second  grade. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  make  some  tough 
choices  h^re  today  supporting  edu- 
cation fUildlng  and  Head  Start  pro- 
grams and  preparing  our  workers  for 
the  future  through  preparation  in  voca- 
tional educational  programs,  in  tar- 
geted Job  Corps  programs,  we  are  going 
to  be  spending  more  money  on  prisons. 
We  are  golhg  to  have  a  larger  debt  with 
the  Japanese  and  the  Germans  and  we 
are  going! to  continue  to  have,  as  I 
have,  onlyl  35  percent  of  my  students 
enrolled  inj  Head  Start  programs,  a  pro- 
gram that  Works. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  we  are 
receptive  to  change  and  reform.  We 
need  some  Dew  ideas  in  our  schools  and 
we  win  be  receptive  to  looking  at  some 
ideas,  such  as  national  testing  and 
magnet  scnools,  and  so  forth.  We  are 
not  throwing  money  at  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Ford  amendment  to  increase  funding  for 
education,  training,  and  related  programs  by 
$400  millioa  This  amendment  builds  upon 
Chaimian  FORO's  homefront  budget  initiative 
by  increasing  our  commitment  to  education  in 
the  fiscal  ye^  1992  budget  resolution. 

I  convnenp  the  Budget  Committee  for  its 
recommendation  that  education  be  increased 
by  $2  billioni  which  is  triple  the  increase  pro- 
posed in  the  PresidenTs  budget  However.  I 
believe  that  we  need  to  go  further  in  increas- 
ing education  spending. 

Education  rnust  be  a  top  domestic  policy  pri- 
ority for  thai  United  States.  Providing  quality 
education  is  bn  investment  in  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  for 
every  $1  spent  on  early  childhood  education 
programs,  sitch  as  Head  Start,  the  return  on 
that  investment  is  $6  in  savings  in  terms  of 
welfare  costi.  remedial  education,  crime,  and 
other  social  problems. 

Far  too  many  of  our  youth  continue  to  leave 
school  without  the  fundamental  skills  to  be 
productive  in  the  worltplace.  If  we  fail  to  ade- 
quately educate  these  youth,  we  are  foredos- 
ing  their  opportunities  to  become  productive 
members  of  |80ciety.  Their  hopes  and  futur«s 
turn  into  despair  and  failure.  The  costs  to 
these  youth  $m  enormous  in  terms  of  lost  op- 
portunities and  shattered  dreams.  The  costs  to 
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society  are  enormous  as  wel  in  temw  of  our 
econoniy  arxl  our  ability  to  remain  competitive. 

We  must  ensure  that  America  remains 
strong  eoonomicaJiy  and  able  to  meet  the 
wortcplace  challenges  of  the  future.  We  as  a 
nation  must  woi1(  to  improve  the  future  of  our 
children.  Increased  funding  for  education  is  a 
sound  investment  in  our  ^4ation's  children  and 
our  future. 

Atttwugh  I  personalty  believe  that  we  could 
go  even  ftjrther  in  investing  in  education,  I 
strongly  support  ttie  Ford  amendment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  ttie  same. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  t;o  the  grentle- 
woman  trora  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
very  vigrorous  and  strenuous  support  of 
the  recommendation  of  our  committee 
Chair  here  for  additional  fUnds  in  the 
educational  function. 

I  have  beard  the  debates  this  mom- 
lag,  critical  of  the  suggestion  that 
there  would  l>e  individuals  in  this  body 
willing  to  stand  up  and  articulate  the 
Importance  of  education  to  the  future 
of  this  country.  This  is  what  this  de- 
bate Is  all  about. 

It  is  a  question  of  determining  where 
your  inrlorltles  are.  This  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future.  It  is  not  a  funding 
for  today  or  a  look  l)ack  to  yesterday. 
This  is  an  effort  of  this  Congress  to 
look  to  the  future  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  spend  an  ad- 
ditional S400  million  than  on  the  future 
of  our  country  and  our  children.  This 
investment  will  pay  enormous  divi- 
dends. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  crime, 
about  drugs,  and  about  all  these  other 
things  that  plague  our  Nation,  It  Is  an 
investment  in  our  children,  in  edu- 
cation, to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
see  that  there  is  a  chance  for  them  in 
the  future  that  is  going  to  make  a 
dlffemce. 

I  admit  that  we  should  stand  here 
and  congratulate  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  coming  up  with  S2  billion  addi- 
tional money  for  education  beyond  the 
budget,  but  this  is  only  a  paltry  begin- 
ning. Think  of  it.  We  have  over  12  mil- 
lion children  In  our  country  who  come 
f^om  poverty  levels,  and  yet  we  are 
only  able  to  accommodate  a  little  over 
a  third  in  a  Head  Start  Program  that 
everybody  says  is  the  most  excellent 
program  that  ever  has  l>een  put  in 
place  by  the  Congress  In  years  past. 

We  can  only  fund  it  at  35  or  36  per- 
cent. This  is  really  tragic.  We  have  to 
only  talk  about  full  funding  in  the  next 
7  or  8  years.  I  would  like  to  see  fttll 
funding  right  now,  but  I  am  content  to 
say  that  we  must  make  progress  in 
small  steps,  and  I  cannot  describe  this 
amendment  that  our  chairman  has  of- 
fered as  anything  but  a  small  step  to- 
ward a  ftiture  that  is  so  essential. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrleld  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
woman fivm  California  [Ms.  Waters]. 


Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Ford  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fit>m  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  DB  LUOO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  firom  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
strongly  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman ft-om  Indiana  [Mr.  ROEifER]  and 
the   gentlewoman   trom   Hawaii    [Mrs. 

MINK]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  make  a  state- 
ment today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentteman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford)  to  increase  signlficantfy  the  priority  this 
Government  places  in  education  in  this  coun- 
try by  authorizing  an  additional  $400  million 
and  increasing  outlays  by  an  addKional  $200 
million  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  salute  the  initiative  Chaimian  FORO  has 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  wtx)  will  benefit  from  the 
amendment  he  has  offered.  The  Chairman's 
untiring  commitment  to  this  important  legisia- 
tx>n  and  his  strong  leadership  in  bringing  it  to 
the  fkx>r  are  remarkable,  particularty  in  these 
times  of  budget  constraints  wtiere  we  must 
operate  under  a  virtual  fiscal  straigti^acket 
Chairman  FORD  recognizes— and  is  asking  us 
to  recognize — that  every  community,  every 
city,  every  county,  every  State  and  tenitory 
has  a  stake  in  this  important  amendment  It  is 
a  solid  commitment  tftat  will  affect  every  family 
in  America. 

No  domestk:  programs  are  nwre  important 
than  ttK>se  that  enhance  arxl  improve  edu- 
cation. The  future  of  ttie  American  people  and 
ttte  future  of  this  great  I4atnn,  indeed  the  fu- 
ture of  the  gtobal  community,  is  dependent 
upon  ttw  educatton  we  endow  to  our  young. 
For  us  to  provide  the  quality  of  life  we  expect 
in  America,  for  us  to  remain  competitive  with 
other  nattons,  for  us  to  state  the  American 
dream  in  this  generation  and  for  generations 
to  come,  we  must  ensure  that  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens have  a  soiM  foundatkxi  in  learning. 

Chainnan  FORD'S  amendment  redoubles  our 
support  for  a  broad  spectnjm  of  programs,  in- 
cluding health  and  nutrition.  Head  Sisti,  train- 
ing in  science  and  math,  student  financial  as- 
sistance, and  vocatfonal  and  aduN  education. 
History  has  shown  that  these  programs  realty 
work  and  make  a  significant  difference  in  the 
achievements  of  our  Nation's  students,  from 
prekindergarten  ttvough  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

These  programs  wtiich  Chairman  FdRO  has 
klenlified  are  all  crucial  to  successful  learning 
in  Amerwa  today.  They  somprise  a  comer- 
Stone  of  our  democracy,  for  through  knowl- 
edge comes  freedom,  in  freedom  comes 
strength,  and  in  stiength  comes  a  more  firm 
commitment  to  democracy. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this  impor- 
tant amendment  offered  by  Chairman  Ford.  It 
is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  tfie  American 
people  and  America  itself. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
woman trom  Washington  [Mrs. 
Unsobld]. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
hard,  tough  decisions  here  today.  We 
are  talking  about  setting  priorities  so 
that  we  can  invest  in  this  great  coun- 
try, iMcause  right  now  40  percent  of  the 
children  who  come  to  school  for  the 
first  time  as  first  graders  are  pro- 
grammed to  fail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  that  we 
are  crying  al>out  cutting  are  impor- 
tant, but  they  pale  beside  that  statis- 
tic. 

In  the  years  since  the  Patriot  missile 
was  begun  to  be  developed  until  it  was 
used  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  this  country 
went  fhjm  producing  70  percent  of  the 
world's  consumer  technology  down  to  5 
percent. 

We  sent  our  Secretary  of  State 
around  the  world  begging  for  funds  to 
pay  for  that  emergency.  In  another  fu- 
ture conflict,  we  may  be  begging  for 
the  technology.  We  cannot  afford  to 
not  invest  in  our  children. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 
the  chainnan  of  the  SulKommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  of  the 
Conmilttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  dis- 
trict work  period,  I  circulated  a  pro- 
posal in  the  House  that  asked  our 
Budget  Committee  to  increase  the 
amount  for  education,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  had  supported,  an 
amount  four  times  greater  than  the  in- 
crease upon  which  the  Memlwrs  will 
now  he  asked  to  vote.  During  that  dis- 
trict work  period,  with  Meml>er8  out  of 
town,  in  only  3  days  I  secured  almost 
100  signatures,  in  effect  cosponsors,  for 
a  proposal  4  times  greater  than  this. 
We  know  that  the  Meml>er8  of  this 
House,  as  do  their  constituents,  strong- 
ly support  appropriate  funding  for 
America's  schools.  America's  children 
and  college  and  university  students. 

The  current  deficit  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  accounting  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  the  Gramm-Rudman 
law  have  created  a  situation  which  has 
made  this  Congress  very  much  like  the 
small  town  pharmacist  who.  l>ecause  he 
does  not  have  enough  medicine  in  the 
iMUsk  room  to  cure  everyone  in  town, 
has  decided  he  will  cure  no  one.  As  a 
result,  he  puts  just  one  drop  of  the  cu- 
rative in  every  little  prescription  lx)t- 
tle,  and  sends  i>eople  on  their  way  with 
a  pat  on  the  head,  telling  them  to  take 
two  aspirin,  swallow  this  taste  of  medi- 
cine and  get  a  good  night's  sleep.  That 
is  what  is  happening  in  this  country, 
and  as  a  result  have  you  noticed  that 
we  are  curing  nothing.  The  bridges  are 
falling  down.  Some  say  the  children  are 
not  being  taught  proi>erly.  The  roads 
are  not  being  repaired.  We  have  trouble 
in  space  and  all  the  rest. 

Can't  we  decide  to  cure  something  in 
this   countrjr?   Cannot   this   Congress 
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provide  enouerb  attention  and  assist- 
ance to  make  a  tine  difference  in  at 
least  one  Important  American  Institu- 
tion—education? 

D  1120 

That  Is  what  Chairman  Ford's 
amendment  Is  all  about.  If  adopted,  let 
me  just  tell  you  a  couple  of  thln^  it 
might  do.  If  we  put  this  additional  S400 
million  here  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations decided  to  spend  it  on 
chapter  1.  the  3  R's,  it  would  bring  an 
additional  420.000  students  in  America 
under  chapter  1.  If  you  will  vote  for 
this  and  the  appropriators  will  decide 
to  put  It  into  Head  Start,  it  will  bring 
130.000  American  poor  children  into 
Head  Start.  That  will  mean  only  70  per- 
cent of  the  poor  children  In  this  coun- 
try are  not  receiving  Head  Start  serv- 
ices Instead  of  80  percent  not  served  as 
it  Is  this  morning. 

If  we  decide  to  put  this  money  into 
Pell  grants,  it  will  mean  that  your  sons 
and  daughters  will  have  a  S200  increase 
in  their  Pell  grant  money  to  help  them 
pay  those  high  tuitions  and  fees.  But 
more  important.  It  will  mean  that 
200,000  more  students  become  eligible 
for  Pell  grants  in  the  United  States,  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  million  new  stu- 
dents being  assisted  If  this  money  Is 
used  for  Pell  grants. 

Let  us  be  the  pharmacist  who  cures 
ills  in  the  United  States,  let  us  vote  for 
the  Ford  amendment  and  do  something 
positive  for  the  schools  and  for  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  1%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  time  that  we 
begin  to  improve  public  education  in 
America.  We  will  do  so  when  we 
present  to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  relnstitute  vol- 
untary prayer  in  public  schools.  The 
denial  of  this  i>ractice  came  to  us  in 
1962.  and  ever  since,  this  Nation  has 
been  adrift  in  how  we  are  going  to  edu- 
cate our  children. 

There  are  twin  goals  in  public  edu- 
cation, education  of  competence  and 
education  of  conscience. 

Education  of  conscience  principally 
belongs  in  the  home  and  in  the  reli- 
gious community  of  the  family.  But  it 
also  belongs  in  our  public  schools  in 
order  for  us  to  teach  our  kids  that 
there  is  a  Ood  in  Heaven  who  created 
this  world  and  everything  in  it  and  in 
order  to  have  discipline  in  the  class- 
room which  establishes  an  environ- 
ment for  learning. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  in  my  work  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
last  6  years  in  this  House,  the  commit- 
tee has  bottled  up  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  never  brought  it  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 


I  hopfe  in  this  Congress  we  can  bring 
it  to  a  f  ote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  so 
that  Members  can  explain  to  their  con- 
stituents where  they  stand  on  this  fun- 
damental reform  that  is  needed  if  we 
seriousjy  Intend  to  Improve  public  edu- 
cation \n  the  United  States. 

Mr.  f  ORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, l|  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  here  by  Chairman 
Ford  ajnd  others  who  have  addressed 
this  is^e,  the  Budget  Committee  gave 
a  great!  deal  of  thought  and  discussion 
to  the  issue  of  education  and  Head 
Start  4nd  the  need  to  make  invest- 
ments <n  our  children,  in  our  society. 
There  i$  little  doubt  that  if  this  Nation 
is  going  to  become  competitive  in  the 
future,  we  simply  have  to  put  more  re- 
sources in  these  areas.  And,  In  fact, 
education  funding  was  the  No.  1  prior- 
ity in  ihe  committee  budget  that  we 
present,  to  the  House.  We  tripled  the  in- 
crease (bat  the  President  suggested  to 
some  S)  billion.  We  also  put  $350  mil- 
lion mdre  into  Head  Start,  putting  it 
on  a  tn  ck  toward  full  funding. 

So  1 1  elleve  the  committee  did  a  good 
job  in  ;his  area.  But  I  also  recognize 
and  sympathize  with  those  who  want  to 
put  additional  resources  into  it.  I  guess 
if  therq  are  additional  resources  to  be 
put  intd  an  area,  children  should  be  our 
No.  1  prtorlty. 

Since  this  amendment  does  do  it  in  a 
way  that  is  deficit-neutral  and  takes  it 
fi-om  t^e  nonprlorlty  areas,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  it. 

This  Week  the  President  is  going  to 
announfe  an  education  initiative.  His 
concente  are  worthy  concerns,  and  we 
should  listen  to  them.  But  the  test  of 
any  cofnmltment  to  education  Is  not 
just  words,  it  is  action.  I  think  the 
committee  recommendation  and  the 
Ford  amendment  will  show  that  the 
House,  when  it  comes  to  education,  is 
ready  tp  make  this  issue  Its  No.  1  prl- 
t  just  in  words  but  in  actions 

mADISON.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
rself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

irman,  I  would  like  to  sum  up 
ray:  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear 
from  the  debate  itself  and  from  the 
comments  just  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  (JommltCee  on  the  Budget,  that 
education  is  already  funded  in  the 
budget  resolution  before  us  well  above 
currenti  levels.  What  bothers  me  about 
the  debate  on  this  issue  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  that  I  do  not  sense  that  it 
is  focu^ng  on  the  need  for  real  change 
in  the  bchools.  In  my  judgment,  this 
amendment  is  not  focusing  on  the  need 
for  real  change  in  the  schools.  One  lis- 
tening |o  this  debate  might  get  the  im- 
pression that  It  is  only  money  that 
matter*.  And  that  simply  Is  not  true. 

What  can  make  a  difference  is  added 
funding  for  some  carefully  designed  re- 
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search,  incentives,  and  service  pro- 
grams to  hielp  States  and  localities  re- 
form and  rievltallze  our  education  sys- 
tem and  ihove  that  system  and  our 
children  mpre  rapidly  toward  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  education  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  free  vote. 
It  involves  making  choices.  As  debate 
has  already  brought  out,  it  involves  a 
choice  between  education  and  the  envi- 
ronment. We  have  already  heard  from 
the  gentleiTian  firom  Ohio  [Mr.  Reoula] 
a  listing  of  six  national  organizations 
Interested  ^n  the  environment  who  are 
opposed,  aitd  Indeed  they  have  sent  us 
a  letter  opposing  the  Ford  amendment. 

This  amendment  Involves  a  choice 
between  education  and  child  abuse 
funds,  as  l^aA  been  pointed  out  quite 
forcefully  i>n  this  floor  a  little  while 
earlier  by  i  the  gentleman  firom  Iowa 
[Mr.  SMrTHl,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

This  amendment  Involves  a  choice 
between  ediucation  and  drug  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  you  like  the 
President's;  version,   or  you  like   the 
ht  here  by  the  Conomittee 
et,  they  are  at  least  bal- 
es. 

,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
endment. 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
firom  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Reed]. 

Mr.  REEp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Ford  amendment.  The  en- 
gine which  pulls  America  is  education. 
K  you  looU  at  the  host  of  problems  we 
confront  today,  that  is  going  to  be  a 
long  uphill  road.  We  need  more  invest- 
ment in  education. 

There  ha^  been  a  change  since  I  was 
younger,  Idoklng  to  go  off  to  college. 
That  change  in  America  is  increasingly 
ble  for  working  Americans, 
d  to  do  more  to  invest  In 
blllty.  that  accessibility, 
amendment  will  do  that.  It 
a  strong,  powerful  engine 
that  will  h^lp  pull  us  forward. 

We  talk  I  about  problems,  we  talk 
about  problems  in  the  environment, 
talk  about  broblems  in  health  care,  but 
really  the  solution  to  those  problems 
begins  and  ends  with  education. 

Mr.  ChaiSman,  this  is  an  appropriate, 
Important,  \  crucial  amendment  which 
should  be  ^pported  by  all  Members  of 
the  Congreis.  I  applaud  its  author,  and 
I  hope  all  Members  will  join  in  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORp  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jriald  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  tol  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  jLowEY]. 

Mrs.  LOW  EY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  risi!  in  strong  support  of  the 
Ford  amen(  ment. 

Mr.  Chaliman.  It  is  time  to  turn  all 
this  rhetoric  into  results.  Let  us  sup- 
port it  stro  igly. 

Mr.  FOR  3  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yleljd  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  close 
with  one  simple  observation.  Mr. 
Oradison  has  proceeded  as  a  gen- 
tleman, but  his  presentation  has  been  a 
little  bit  misleading.  This  debate  and 
this  action  was  about  the  budget,  and 
the  budget  is  about  money.  Whether  or 
not  we  adopt  legislation  that  can  be 
called  the  education  reform  will  be 
done  by  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  the  normal  author- 
ization process. 

D  1130 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  what  we 
are  doing  here  today.  We  are  simply  de- 
ciding how  much  money  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  can  spend  in 
each  of  the  functions  of  the  budget,  and 
what  we  have  done  is  very  carefully 
preserved  the  priorities  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  set  up  by  not 
touching  those  programs  and  taking  a 
small  amount,  no  more  than  1  percent, 
fi-om  any  program,  from  other  budget 
functions,  and  I  can  understand  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  subcommittee  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  see 
money  being  taken  fix»m  their  func- 
tions and  being  put  in  another  chair- 
nrmn's  function  and  that  they  might 
not  like  that,  and  I  regret  the  fact  that 
I  have  gotten  between  fHends  of  many 
years'  standing. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
tell  my  colleagues  something.  I  am 
willing  to  take  anybody  on  on  this 
issue  because  I  believe  the  American 
people  have  heard  all  the  rhetoric  they 
want  about  how  much  we  want  to  do 
for  their  children.  They  are  waiting 
back  there  saying,  "All  right;  put  up  or 
shut  up." 

This  is  a  chance  to  put  up  or  shut  up. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "Don't  claim 
you're  for  education  if  you  can't  vote 
for  it  when  it  comes  to  the  hard,  tough 
choices  of  putting  your  money  where 
your  mouth  is." 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
Ford  to  increase  spending  for  education  arxi 
training  programs  by  $400  million  next  fiscal 
year.  The  addttional  spending  provided  by  this 
amendment  will  result  in  significarTt  increases 
for  several  education  programs  so  vital  to  our 
children's  well-being  and  to  our  Nation's  future 
productivity:  the  Chapter  1  Compensatory 
Education  Program,  Head  Start,  college  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  math  and  science 
education,  and  others. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  mean  that 
tem  of  ttxMJsarxis  of  students  will  have  access 
to  these  successful  programs.  Furthennore, 
passage  of  this  amendment  adheres  to  the 
desire  of  so  many  of  us  for  full  funding  of 
these  cost-effective  education  and  training 
programs  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

It  is  important  for  Memt>er's  to  know  tttat 
this  addHional  sperxing  in  programs  we  all 
identify  as  high  priority  is  completely  offset  by 
reductions  in  other  functional  spending  cat- 
egories in  the  budget  Chaimrtan  Ford  is  to  be 
corrmiended  for  adhering  to  the  spirit  and  the 


letter  of  the  pay-as-you-go  budget  process 
now  in  place. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  amendment,  which  tar- 
gets for  spending  increases  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective education  arxi  training  programs  cur- 
rently in  place,  pcud  for  by  a  reduction  in  low- 
priority  domestic  spending,  deserves  over- 
whelming support 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  perfecting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

The  question  waa  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  waa  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  261,  noes  158, 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  67] 
AYES— 261 


AbercTomble 

Dnrbln 

Kennelly 

Ackerm&D 

Dwyer 

Klldae 

Alez&nder 

Early 

Klecxka 

AUud 

Eckart 

Klor 

Anderson 

Edwards  (CA) 

KopetaU 

AndrewB  (ME) 

Edwards  (OK) 

LaFalce 

AndrewB  (NJ) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Lancaster 

AndrewB  (TX) 

Encel 

Lantos 

Annonzlo 

Erdrelch 

LaRoooo 

AnUiony 

Espy 

Leach 

Aspln 

Evans 

LAmaaCCA) 

Atkins 

FSKXU 

Levin  (MI) 

AaColn 

Fawell 

Lwrliie(CA) 

Bsochos 

FaHo 

Lewis  (OA) 

Bennett 

Fel^han 

Uoyd 

BenUey 

Fish 

LoweyOJT) 

Bermsn 

Flake 

Loken 

BUbny 

FoflietU 

MachUey 

Bllinkls 

Ford  (MI) 

Maaton 

Boehlert 

Ford(TN) 

Markey 

Bonior 

Frank  (MA) 

Martin 

Borskl 

Froet 

Martinet 

Boucher 

Oaydos 

Matsol 

Boxer 

(Jeldenaon 

Mavroolea 

Brewster 

Oeidiardt 

MoCloakey 

Brooks 

Oeren 

MoCardy 

Broomfleld 

Olbbons 

McDade 

Browder 

Oilman 

McDenoott 

Brown 

OlncTlch 

MoOrath 

Brace 

OUckman 

McHoch 

Bostainsjite 

Oonialei 

McNolty 

CunpbeU  (CO) 

Ooodllnc 

MAime 

Carper 

Oordon 

MlUer(CA) 

C«T 

Gray 

MlneU 

Clmpiiisil 

Ooarlni 

Mink 

Clay 

Oonderson 

Moakley 

Clement 

HaU(OH) 

MoUoban 

Colenuui  (MO) 

HaU(TX) 

Moody 

Colemsn  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Moran 

Collins  (IL) 

Hanls 

Manila 

Collins  (MI) 

Hatcher 

Mraaek 

CODdlt 

Hayes  (IL) 

Moiphy 

Conyers 

Hayes  (LA) 

Martha 

(hooper 

Hetoer 

Nacle 

CosteUo 

Henry 

Natcher 

CoochllD 

Hertel 

NeaKMA) 

CozdL) 

Hoacland 

NeaKNO 

Coyne 

Hochbrueckner 

Oakar 

Cramer 

Horn 

Obentar 

Darden 

Horton 

Obey 

Davis 

Hoyer 

Olln 

de  laOana 

Hnbbanl 

Ottls 

OeFazlo 

Hnckaby 

Owens  (NT) 

Jacobs 

Owens  (UT) 

Delloma 

Jefferson 

Pallone 

Derrick 

Jenkins 

PanetU 

Dicks 

Johnson  (CT) 

Payne  (NJ) 

DlnseU 

Johnson  (SD) 

Payne  (VA) 

Dlzon 

Johnston 

Penny 

Donnelly 

Jones  (NO 

Perkins 

Dooley 

Jontz 

Peter*on(FL) 

DorranCND) 

Kanlorskl 

Petri 

Downey 

Kaptor 

Pickett 

Doncan 

Kennedy 

Pickle 

Poahard 

Sharp 

IVrataa 

Price 

Shsys 

Tocrss 

PorseU 

Slkorskl 

Ttafleaat 

RahaU 

Slslaky 

Uawdd 

Ramstad 

Skans 

UptOB 

Rangel 

Slattery 

VaaderJact 

Reed 

81aB«ht«r(NT) 

Vsoto 

Richardson 

Smith  (FL) 

VkMsloitjr 

Roemer 

Snowe 

VoUdmt 

Rose 

Solan 

Walih 

RostenkowsU 

Solomon 

WaahlBCtoa 

Rowland 

Spntt 

Waters 

Roybal 

Stacgers 

WaniMa 

Rosso 

Stalliiws 

Weber 

Sanders 

Stark 

Weiss 

Saacmelster 

Stokes 

Weldon 

Savace 

Stod<k 

Wheat 

Sawyer 

Swift 

WiUiam 

Schaefer 

Synar 

WilKn 

Schener 

Wise 

Schroeder 

Taylor  (MS) 

Wolpe 

Schomer 

Taylor  (NO 

Wyden 

Serrano 

Thomas  (OA) 
NOES— 158 

Tatron 

Applecate 

Holloway 

Raveoal 

Archer 

Hopkins 

Ray 

Armey 

Hooiliton 

Bacnla 

Baker 

Hontar 

Bhndni 

Ballenrer 

Hntto 

Rldce 

Barnard 

Hyde 

RlCTS 

Barrett 

Inhofe 

i»i«.i<<f 

Barton 

Ireland 

Rltter 

Bateman 

James 

BobsrU 

Bellenson 

Jones  (OA) 

Roe 

Bereuter 

Kaslch 

Rocers 

BevlU 

Kolbe 

Bohrahartier 

BlUey 

Koltar 

Ros-LehUnea 

Boehner 

Kyi 

Roth 

Bonnliv 

Lacomarstno 

Sabo 

Barton 

Laofhlln 

Saatonm 

Bjrron 

Lent 

SarpallBS 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sazton 

Camp 

Lewis  (FL> 

RcJilfr 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Utihtfoot 

Schalas 

Cardln 

Upmskl 

Llvlncston 

Shaw 

Cllncer 

Lonr 

Sknster 

Coble 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skeea 

Combest 

Masoll 

Skeltoi 

Cox  (CA) 

McCandleas 

Slai«litar(VA) 

C>ane 

McCoUom 

Smith  OA) 

McCrery 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dannemeyer 

McEwea 

Smith  ((«) 

DeLay 

McMillan  (NO 

Smith  (TX) 

Dickinson 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Speaoe 

DooUtUe 

Meyers 

Staains 

Dreler 

MldMl 

Steaholm 

Emenon 

MUler  (OH) 

Stomp 

Enrllah 

Miller  (WA) 

Soadqolst 

Fields 

Mollnarl 

Swett 

Montcomery 

Talloa 

Oallecly 

Moorhead 

Tanner 

(Ullo 

Morrison 

lliomaa(CA) 

Oekas 

Myen 

Ttaoinas(WD 

GUchrest 

Nichols 

Torrtoelli 

OUlmor 

Nowak 

Trazlar 

Oo« 

Noasle 

Valentine 

Oradison 

Orton 

Vacanovidi 

Oraady 

Ozley 

Walker 

Oreen 

Packard 

Whittea 

nmmm^irtu^^miAt 

Parker 

WoU 

Hancock 

Patterson 

WyUe 

ff^n— p 

Paxon 

ToBae(AK) 

Has««rt 

Peaae 

Toaac(FL) 

Heney 

Pelosl 

7,el1fr 

Baner 

Porter 

Zifflmer 

Hobeon 

Qoillen 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Bryant 

Kostmayar 

Ronkema 

Donan(CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Towns 

Dymally 

Marlenee 

UdUl 

Envies 

Peterson  (MN) 

Tataa 

a  1154 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kostnuiyer  for,  with  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida  against. 

Mr.  Dymally  for,  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 
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Messrs.  BOEHNER.  LIPINSKI,  and 
TRAXLER  cluuiged  their  vote  firom 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  HENRY.  OILMAN,  COLE- 
MAN of  Mlssoori,  ECKART,  MOLLO- 
HAN.  and  COUOHLIN  changed  their 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  be  iiresent  for  the  vote  on 
roUcall  No.  68.  the  Dannemeyer  amend- 
ment, and  had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  68. 

AMENDMENT  Of  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTTrUTE 
OFTERED  BT  MB.  DANNEMEYER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  Cleric  will  designate  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  In- 
sert the  followlntr: 

That  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  Is  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  nacal  years  1988,  1964.  1905,  and  1996  are 
hereby  set  forth. 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1. 1901,  October  1.  1992,  October  1. 
1988.  October  1, 1994.  and  October  1. 1995: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1903:  3890.413,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1983:  W».7a8.000.0QO. 

Fiscal  year  18B4:  8806.388,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1906:  81,036,706,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1806:  n,07»J13,000.000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1880: ». 

Fiscal  year  1988: 10. 

Fiscal  year  1804:  80. 

Fiscal  year  1806:  80. 

Fiscal  year  1806:  80. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  Insur- 
ance wlthls  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1808: 183.100.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1888:  »8.600.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1804:  884.400.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1886:  SIOO.800.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1886: 8107.100,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1883:  81.214.086.000,000. 

FiwaU  year  1888:  81^06.839.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1804:  81.223.914.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1886:  81.264^82.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1806:  813l8J80.aOO.000. 

(8)  The  vproprlate  levels  of  total  budget 
oatUys  are  •■  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1888:  81.149.476.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1888: 81.182.780.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1884:  81.136.662.000.000. 

naad  year  1906:  81.088.132.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1808:  81.188.6O4.00O.O0O. 


(4)  Th(  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  ^ear  1992:  8299,062.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  8323.064.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  8170.364.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  872.434.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  856,781.000.000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  ^ear  1992:  83,993,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1999:  84,364.300.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  84.707.700.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  84.966.900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  85.237.700.000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1961,  October  1,  1992,  October  1, 
1993,  October  1,  1964,  and  October  1.  1995,  are 
as  followb: 

Fiscal  lirear  1992: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
S14,689,0II),000. 

(B)  NeW  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente,  8115,695,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
S14.977,0(|),000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $116,969,000,000. 

Fiscal  rear  1994: 

(A)  few  direct  loan  obligations. 
S13,583,0(  ),000. 

(B)  Ne»  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $118,897,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  flew  direct  loan  obligations, 
$13,446,0ap.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $120,913,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$13,688,000,000. 

(B)  Ne*r  primary  loan  g\ianmtee  commit- 
ments, $122,544,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate lavels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments far  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  Na^onal  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8290,820,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $295,245,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  Ne^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $|. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8290,904,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $291,906,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $#. 

Fiscal  rear  1994: 

(A)  Ne*  budget  authority.  8289,878,000.000. 

(B)  Ouilays,  8286,666,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, Sf. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $297,282,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $288,620,000,000. 

(C)  Ne«  direct  loan  obligaUons.  80. 

(D)  Netv  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8|. 

Fiscal  krear  1996: 

(A)  Ne#  budget  authority,  8306,778,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  8393,335,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  8 1. 

(2)  Int4  mational  AfEalrs  (ISO): 
Fiscal  rear  1902: 
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(A)  New  buBget  authority,  818,120,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,887,000,000. 

(C)  New;     direct      loan       obligations, 
81,744,000,000.1 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 88,349|000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  818.130,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,483,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
81.625,000,000.' 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,344,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,562,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,102,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,431,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,304i000,000. 

Fiscal  yeaii  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,319,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,746,000,000. 

(C)  Newj     direct       loan       obligations, 
81.448,000,000.! 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,361,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,173,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay^  $17,416,000,000. 

(C)  Newi      direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,455,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,406,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 

Fiscal  yeaij  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,839,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,623,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,473,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $16,248,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,131,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,897,000,000. 

(C)  New  dlz^ct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0.      I 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,817,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya  $17,573,000,000. 

(C)  New  dliiect  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0.      I 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,529,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,276,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  yeair  1992: 

(A)  New  bu|lget  authority,  85,328,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay!  82.550.000.000. 

(C)  Newj     direct       loan       obligations. 
81,198,000,000.1 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 81,100000.000. 

Fiscal  yeai4 1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,541,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  82,653,000,000. 

(C)  New,     direct      loan      obligations, 
81,743,000,000.! 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  81,lSOj000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  85,763,000,000. 

(B)  OuUay4  83,756,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$724,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  SI ,300.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,903,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S,8e9,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
1650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $1,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,233,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,964,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$849,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1,280,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,612,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,460,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,396,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,196,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,212,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,966,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,060,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $20,765,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  lo€ui  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,943,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,595,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,429,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,964,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$8,288,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,464,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,073,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,580,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$8,265,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,462,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,462,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,541,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
$8,203,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,470,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,377,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,827,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan       obligationB. 
$8,236,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments,  $8,424,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,473,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,047,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$8,387,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loiui  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,175,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $108,025,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $104,799,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,380,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $67.768!000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $60,419,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $55,764,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,355,000,000. 

(D)  New  mrimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $70,827,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,669,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $29,360,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,356,000,000. 

(D)  New  iffimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $72,450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,296,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $45,141,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligaUons, 
$1,341,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $73,816,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,720,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $40,608,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligaUons. 
$1,324,000,000. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $75,218,000,000. 

(8)  TransportaUon  (400): 
Fiscal  year  198S: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $31,881,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S34.196.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $33,167,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,562,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $34,498,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,967,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $35,873,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,609,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $37,306,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $8,704,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligaUons. 
$940,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $466,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,461,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,522,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligaUons, 
$963,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ocHnmit- 
mente.  $468,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,697,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,482,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$067,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oonunit- 
ments,  $469,000,000.  , 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,968,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,606,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$880,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunitr 
ments,  $471,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,239,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $6,780,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$994,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $473,000,000. 

(10)  EducaUon.  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (SOO): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,636,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $42.««3.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,281,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,382,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $44,349,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oonmilt- 
ments.  $13,904,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $47,197,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $44,973,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,880,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1905: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $49,085,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $45,894,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ccmmlt- 
ments.  $15,572,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $51,048,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $43,218,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ^oaunlt- 
ments.  $16,388,000,000.  i 

(11)  Health  (560):  ' 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $81,296,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $77,703,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $185,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1908: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $88,587,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $85,608,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  C(»nmlt- 
ments.  $130,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $97,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $08,396,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $60,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1905: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $106,146,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $101,434,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUona.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ccmmlt- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $115,275,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $110,141,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
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(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S118.301.000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $114,450,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oUiffatlona.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1999: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S129.066.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S124.86&.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  prlnuu7  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S140.295.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S135.728.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S1S2.220.000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S147.265.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  iKlmary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S165.159.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SISO.783.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S220,115.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S174.S52.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S227.976.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S181.607.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S238.e91 .000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S190.003.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S251 ,580.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  saOO.304.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  sa64.411.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S210.S06.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(14)  Social  Security  (680): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SS.853.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  SS.853.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6.453.0OO.O0O. 

(B)  Oatlays.  S6.453.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  badget  authority.  S7.078.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S7.078.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
meota.  SO. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  badget  authority.  S7.738.000.000. 

(B)  Oatlays.  S7.738.000.000. 
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(C)  Net  r  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  Nenr  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Sf . 

Fiscal  srear  1996: 

(A)  Ne#  budget  authority,  S8,447.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S8.447,000.000. 

(C)  Ne*  direct  loan  obligaUons,  SO. 

(D)  Nei»  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SI. 

(15)  Varans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  krear  1992: 

(A)  Nef  budget  authority.  S33.390,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S32. 223.000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
S1.149.00(1000. 

(D)  Ne*r  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Si4.632.000.000. 

Fiscal  )rear  1993: 

(A)  Ne*  budget  authority.  S34.726.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S33.513,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations, 
SI  ,037,00(1000. 

(D)  Nir  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SI2.624.000.000. 

Fiscal  irear  1994: 

(A)  Ne4r  budget  authority.  S36.046,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S34.781 .000,000. 

(C)  flew       direct       loan       obligations, 
S902.000.aDO. 

(D)  NeW  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S12,064.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S37.380.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S36.079.000.000. 

(C)  Mew      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
S791 .000.(00. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S|2.019.000.000. 

Fiscal  )rear  1996: 

(A)  Net  budget  authority.  S38.763.000.000. 

ays.  S37.425.000.000. 

ew       direct       loan       obligaUons. 


(B)  Ou 

(C) 
S679.000, 

(D)  N( 
ments,  i. 


primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
1.724.000.000. 

(16)  Adininistration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  )rear  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S13.301.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S12.772.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  Ne*«r  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $^. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S13.833.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S13.285.000.000. 

(C)  Netf  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  NeW  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, n. 

Fiscal  rear  1994: 

(A)  Nei  budget  authority.  S14.386.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S13.816.000.000. 

(C)  New^ direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  NeW  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S14.961 .000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S14.363.000.000. 

(C)  Neif  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  Ne*  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SQ. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  Ne»  budget  authority.  S15.S60.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S14,931.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  NeF  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S4. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,011,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,590,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 


(A)  New  butiget  authority.  $13,532,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $12,063,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  palmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.      I 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,073,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,546,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  palmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year!  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,636,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay!  $13,047,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.      I 

Fiscal  year*  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,221,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,569,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cortmiit- 
ments.  SO.      | 

(18)  Net  Inqerest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S206.738.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S206.738.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  pMmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.      I 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $215,640,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $215,640,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  pilmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  bu  Iget  authority.  S220.731 .000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $220,731,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  c(»nmit- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $220,904,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $220,904,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  pflmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.      j 

Fiscal  year!  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $219,970,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $219,970,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SO. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,611,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  OuUaya,  $754,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SO. 

(B)  Outlays.  $406,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  Outlays.  SO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SO. 

(B)  Outlays.  SO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  pijimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
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(20)  Undlstxlbuted  Offsetting  Receipts  (960): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$39,817,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -139.817.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  - $41 .958.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$41,958,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$44,168,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$44,168,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$46,451,000,000. 

(B)Ou«ays.  -$46,451,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$48,351,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$48,351,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Sec.  3(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Ck>ngre88  that 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  initi- 
ate a  program  to  issue  Treasury  obligations 
redeemable  In  gold,  that 

(1)  have  an  annual  Investment  yield  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  per  centum; 

(2)  have  principal  and  interest  redeemable 
at  maturity  in  gold. 

(b)  The  aggregate  value  of  these  obliga- 
tions shall  not  exceed  $20,000,000,000. 

(c)  Revenues  collected  pursuant  to  this 
program  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  punmse 
of  reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  will  be  recoer- 
nized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
Itom  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
f^om  California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  policy 
courses  that  we  should  pursue  in  deal- 
ing with  the  budget.  The  first  is  to  re- 
strain to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
the  increase  in  spending,  1992  over  1991, 
which  is  the  year  we  are  talking  about, 
fiscal  year  1992.  The  second  Is  to  ad- 
dress, the  Issue  of  monetary  reform  in 
order  to  reduce  Interest  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  chart  displays 
what  has  happened  to  the  budget  and 
si>endlncr  of  the  Federal  Government 
since  1968  when  a  historic  decision  was 
made,  when  we  severed  the  link  be- 
tween the  dollar  and  gold.  The  facts 
Just  Jump  out  at  you.  You  cannot  deny 
it.  The  deficits  have  essentially  come 
into  our  system  since  that  time.  This 
23-year  experiment  with  the  dollar 
being  backed  by  nothing  should  be  de- 
clared over. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  policy  op- 
tion we  should  pursue  is  to  take  a  step 


down  the  road  of  reforming  the  mone- 
tary system.  This  budget  resolution 
has  some  langruage  in  it  which  directs 
the  Treasury  to  sell  not  more  than  $20 
billion  of  gold-backed  bonds.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  Interest  rate  on  those 
bonds  would  be.  I  believe  there  is  good 
evidence  it  would  be  between  2-percent 
and  3-percent  interest.  That  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  not  only  to  the  Government, 
but  hopefully  for  all  Americans  when 
we  truly  reform  the  monetary  system 
by  once  again  linking  the  dollar  to 
gold. 

Not  linking  the  dollar  to  gold  results 
in  these  deficits  that  are  massive  and 
staring  us  in  the  face.  For  Instance,  we 
are  going  to  add  $426  billion  to  the  na- 
tional debt  in  fiscal  year  1992— $426  bil- 
lion. That  is  the  measure  of  the  deficit. 
Over  the  next  5  years  we  will  add  S1.8 
trillion  to  our  national  debt.  That  is 
the  spending  stream  that  we  are  now 
pursuing.  That  is  one  option  that 
should  be  pursued. 

The  other  option,  as  I  mentioned,  is 
to  restrain  the  growth  in  spending.  The 
budget  alternative  that  this  Member  is 
offering  to  the  House  does  not  cut  any- 
thing fi-om  what  we  are  spending  in 
1991.  To  be  precise,  we  are  spending  in 
this  fiscal  year  about  $1,392  trillion. 
The  budget  alternative  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  will  spend  $1,430  trillion.  It  is 
an  increase  in  spending  of  some  $38  bil- 
lion. 

I  believe  it  is  a  responsible  alter- 
native, and  I  think  this  chart  shows 
each  Member  where  we  are  headed.  In 
1980  it  took  30  percent  of  the  personal 
income  tax  in  this  covmtry  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt.  That  Is  the  red 
line.  In  1991  it  is  taking  almost  60  per- 
cent of  the  personal  income  tax  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debt.  If  we  continue 
on  our  current  course,  by  1997  or  1998 
we  are  going  to  take  all  of  the  revenue 
of  the  personal  Income  tax  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt. 

The  green  line  is  the  percentage  of 
all  revenue  exclusive  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. In  1980  it  took  20  percent  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debt.  Currently  it 
takes  about  40  percent.  Either  measure 
is  a  clear  indication  that  we  Just  can- 
not continue  on  the  current  course  of 
spending. 

What  this  alternative  does  is  just 
modestly  reduce  the  increase  that  oth- 
erwise would  take  place,  and  we  get 
there  by  going  back  to  fiscal  year  1990 
and  letting  1991  spending  grow  4  per- 
cent over  1990.  In  1992  siwnding  would 
grow  over  1991  an  additional  4  percent. 
By  effectively  limiting  growth  to  the 
rate  of  infiation,  we  exempt  firom  this 
limitation  Social  Security,  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation,  Desert  Storm, 
and  unemployment  compensation,  be- 
cause I  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  should  be  reducing 
any  of  those.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  those  bills. 


But  this  alternative,  over  the  next  5 
years,  if  adopted,  will  reduce  this  ih-o- 
Jected  increase  in  our  debt  of  $1.8  tril- 
lion by  some  $475  billion. 

It  is  very,  very  important  that  we  re- 
duce the  level  of  8i>ending  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  this  alternative 
produces  the  lowest  spending  level  of 
all  five  budgets  that  we  will  be  consid- 
ering today.  It  is  $46  billion  lower  than 
baseline,  it  is  $28  billion  lower  than  the 
Democratic  alternative,  it  is  $11  billion 
lower  than  the  President,  and  it  is  $5 
billion  lower  than  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich].  I 
commend  the  gentleman  ftom  Ohio  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done  because  I 
think  his  alternative  is  a  responsible 
alternative  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time^ 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  srield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

This  is  a  substitute  which  we  have 
seen  in  past  budget  debates.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gentleman 
ftoia  California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  who 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  is  sincerely  committed  to 
his  beliefs  both  with  regard  to  the  need 
to  move  toward  the  gold  standard,  and 
also  with  regard  to  his  sense  of  prior- 
ities within  our  society.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  those  priorities  are  reflected 
in  a  majority  of  either  the  Democratic 
or  the  Republican  side,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  the  discretionary 
area  because  he  proposes  an  additional 
cut  of  almost  $16  billion  in  the  discre- 
tionary area  which  would  bring  the 
amount,  for  example,  in  the  general 
science,  space,  and  technology  below 
the  levels  not  only  of  the  committee 
but  also  of  the  President.  That  is  true 
also  for  energy,  it  is  true  for  transpor- 
tation, it  is  true  for  education  and 
health  care,  for  income  security,  for 
veterans,  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  oper- 
ating within  the  cape  that  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Budget  Committee  is  a 
difficult  enough  constraint  in  terms  of 
these  priority  areas  within  our  society, 
much  less  to  go  back  and  say  that  we 
ought  to  eliminate  another  $16  billion 
f^om  those  vital  programs  that  serve 
people. 

So  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would 
oppose  the  substitute  and  ask  Members 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  first  say  that  I  greatly  respect  the 
gentleman  fix)m  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meyer]. If  this  House,  if  this  Congress, 
indeed  if  this  Nation  would  Just  listen 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  who 
talks  in  real  language,  uses  real  figures 
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and  ondentands  real  economics,  we 
would  not  have  the  problems  that  we 
have  In  this  country.  We  would  be  at  a 
balanced  bad^ret.  Indeed,  If  we  bad  just 
listened  to  Senator  Phil  Oramm  from 
Texas  and  adhered  to  Oramm-Rudman, 
we  would  be  at  a  balanced  budget 
today. 

But  what  we  are  presented  with 
today  Is  a  Democrat  budget  that  raises 
spending  to  2S  percent  of  ONP,  which  Is 
the  highest  that  It  has  been  since  1946. 
It  puts  us  on  a  track  that  will  get  us  to 
reaching  20  percent  of  ONP  for  taxes 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  for  consecutive  years 
thereafter,  after  1994.  That  is  what  we 
are  presented  with,  yet  we  very  easily 
dismiss  out  of  hand  the  Dannemeyer 
budget. 

Spending  Is  the  problem,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  this  House.  Spending  is 
the  problem.  While  many  Members 
point  out  that  the  1992  budget  resolu- 
tion calls  for  only  2.6  percent  Increase 
in  spending  over  1991.  a  whole  lot  of 
smoke  and  mirrors  are  distorting  the 
true  picture.  We  use  a  lot  of  smoke  and 
mirrors  in  this  Congress.  We  should 
look  at  the  Increase  over  1990  levels. 
Those  are  the  levels  f^m  which  we 
passed  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1900. 

The  1991  budget  had  12.6  percent  more 
spending  than  In  1990.  and  that  is  be- 
fore Vn  blUlon  In  supplementals  that 
we  recently  passed.  That  means  that 
Congress  wants  to  Increase  spending  by 
a  massive  21  percent  over  2  years. 

Under  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
Democrats,  60  percent  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts. 60  percent  of  the  total  receipts 
f^m  individual  Income  taxes  will  be 
consumed  by  the  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

The  budget  agreement  does  not  man- 
date spending.  It  sets  caps  and  we  have 
heard  caps  for  2  days,  and  rubber  caps 
at  that.  But  yet,  both  the  Qradison 
budget  and  the  Democrat  budget  spend 
Just  about  all  that  is  available  to  them. 

We  must  cut  spending.  We  are  not 
prohibited  f^m  cutting  spending  by 
the  budget  agreement.  We  cannot  make 
last  year's  budget  agreement  a  floor  for 
speiuUng  levels.  It  must  be  a  celling. 
Congress  Is  spending  every  penny  al- 
lowed under  the  agreement,  and  as  we 
all  know.  Congress  will  boost  those 
ceilings  later  with  supplementals. 

The  Dannemeyer  budget  offers  real 
Change.  It  reduces  the  deficit  by  $45.8 
billion  in  1992  and  S472  billion  plus  over 
5  years.  It  does  it  the  old  fashioned 
way:  It  cuts  spending,  which  is  the  only 
way  that  it  works. 

I  must  say  at  this  point  for  Members 
of  my  side  of  the  aisle,  this  Danne- 
meyer budget  does  not  pick  up  the  tax 
increases  that  come  firom  the  budget 
agreement  for  1992.  It  does  not  pick  up 
the  tax  Increases.  So  in  essence,  we  are 
reftitlng  the  tax  Increases  that  were 
implemented  on  this  country  last  year. 


The  Dannemeyer  amendment  ex- 
cludes from  the  freeze  all  of  the  Issues 
that  give  us  political  heartache,  the 
RTC  nindlng.  Social  Security,  unem- 
ployment insurance.  Desert  Storm,  and 
undlsttibuted  ofrsetting  receipts.  And 
the  Dannemeyer  budget  maintains  the 
budget  agreement's  defense  spending 
figures  which  saves  S9.8  billion  in  1992 
and  $1  tl  billion  over  5  years. 
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Undfr  mandatory  programs,  exclud- 
ing iiiterest,  they  are  allowed  sched- 
uled beneficiary  and  Infiation  increases 
trora  the  1991  base.  That  allows  these 
programs  to  grow  by  7.1  percent  which 
saves  I  a  lot  of  money,  and  then 
nondeiense  discretionary  that  we  talk 
a  lot  ^bout,  the  spending  programs  are 
held  tp  4  percent  annual  growth  ffom 
the  19^  base  which  saves  $26  billion  in 
1991,  and  X157.5  billion  over  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here,  my  colleagues,  to  actually 
do  sotiething  to  reduce  spending  and 
not  continue  on  the  devastating  road 
that  ire  are  on  if  we  adopt  the  Demo- 
cr&tj  nf  oDos&l 

Mr.  PANETT'A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  TlRAFICANT]. 

Mr.JTRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
opposi  the  Dannemeyer  amendment, 
but  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tlemaii  trom  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meyer], because  he  has  brought  for- 
ward some  ideas  that  probably  could  be 
incoritorated  Into  a  solid  future  for  our 
count  y. 

I  ai  a  not  too  crazy  about  all  the 
budget  so  I  would  not  be  very  upset 
about  that,  my  not  supporting  the  gen- 
tleman's substitute,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemaii   ft^m  California   [Mr.   Danne- 

METEB]. 

My  concern  is  basically  this:  I  think 
one  thing  we  can  do  in  America  is  take 
a  look  at  the  limited  dollars  we  have 
and  take  care  of  America  first.  If  there 
is  any  money  left  over,  then  take  a 
look  ajt  some  of  our  foreign  accounts. 

Second  of  all,  I  know  it  is  preaching 
to  th«  choir,  but  I  think  we  have  to 
look  $,t  some  fair  trade  programs.  Mr. 
Chairiukn,  we  are  getting  our  clock 
cleaned  by  countries  like  Japan,  and  I 
think!  we  could  put  together  a  trade 
progr^  that  will  gnaw  away  that 
debt.  !we  cannot  separate  our  budget 
deficit  from  our  trade  deficits.  That  is 
basically  where  my  concern  is. 

My  concern  is  on  the  exodus  of  jobs. 
America's  No.  1  export  is  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  offer  for  the 
commdttee  as  an  amendment  a  particu- 
lar amendment  that  would  force  the  re- 
spective bureaus  of  our  Congress  and 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to  file  a 
reporf  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate t^  set  forth  in  detail  the  Impacts 
that  tihls  budget  will  have  on  American 
jobs,  either  the  growth  or  the  further 
demiae  of  American  jobs. 
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The  Coinmlttee  on  Rules  was  in- 
structed qo  take  basically  substitutes. 
I  am  not  ^ffended  by  that.  But  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  our 
chairman.,  who  I  think  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous Job  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  little  amendment 
calls,  in  msence,  for  some  instrument 
or  mecha&ism  that  would  create  an 
analysis  Of  the  budget  and  the  impact 
it  is  going  to  have  on  either  the  further 
erosion  of  jobs  or  possibly  the  gaining 
of  some  jobs.  Being  that  it  was  not  al- 
lowed, I  Would  like  to  know  If  the  gen- 
tleman, in  his  particular  capacity, 
might  be  fible  to  add  some  language  or 
to  be  able  to  effect,  in  essence,  such  a 
program,  if  you  will,  or  a  response, 
that  might  satisfy  this.  I  think  it  is 
Importanti  for  our  country. 

Mr.  PAKETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  am  hai>py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  trom  California. 

Mr.  pAneTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the!  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  undei^tand  the  gentleman's  con- 
cerns, anid  they  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns. He  discussed  his  possible  amend- 
ment with  me.  I  understand  why  it  was 
not  madei  in  order,  because  it  did  not 
Involve  a  substitute.  But  it  addresses  a 
legitimate  area  of  concern  which  is: 
how  do  these  budgets,  in  fact.  Impact 
with  regard  to  jobs  in  this  coimtry? 

It  is  something  that  I  hope  to  look  at 
in  terms  of  perhaps  some  language  di- 
rections Bhat  we  can  make  within  the 
conference  when  we  engage  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  on  this 
issue,  anq  if  not,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  I  coilld  write  a  letter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  GAO,  and 
ask  thenl  to  look  at  this  aspect  of 
whatever  [budget  is  finally  adopted. 

Mr.  TrIaFICANT.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
appreciate  that.  I  am  thankful  that  the 
chairman  will  at  least  take  issue  with 

Mr.  DAimEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
tcom.      California      [Mr. 


I]. 

lABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
le  gentleman  for  yielding  me 


gentler 
ROHRABACJ 

Mr.  ROt 
I  thank  t^ 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  Che  Dannemeyer  alternative 
budget. 

The  tine  has  come  to  admit  a  mis- 
take and!  make  corrections.  The  Con- 
gress was  wrong  to  adopt  a  budget 
which  d^tunatically  increased  the 
America^  people's  tax  load.  The  Con- 
gress was  wrong  to  label  that  very 
same  tax  Increase  as  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion packtage.  The  Congress  was  wrong 
to  tax  Anlerlca  into  a  recession. 

We  told  the  Democratic  Party  that 
the  bud^t  agreement  they  foisted 
upon  President  Bush  would  cripple  our 
economy. 

Last  noonth  housing  starts  fell  9.3 
percent.  There  has  been  a  broad-based 
drop  in  I  lanufacturlng  output— a  9.2&- 


program  ( 
eventually 
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percent  first-<iuarter  plunge.  Unem- 
plo]rment  is  up  to  almost  1.2  percent 
since  October.  We  have  lost  1.3  million 
Jobs  in  the  past  6  months. 

When  last  year's  budget  was  passed, 
we  were  told  the  &-year  deflcit  would  be 
$546.5  billion.  Today  we  are  facing  a  5- 
year  projected  budget  deficit  of  S866.2 
billion.  Some  estimate  it  will  turn  out 
to  be  closer  to  SI  trillion,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  negative  impact  that  new 
taxes  have  had  on  the  economy. 

We're  not  going  to  control  the  deficit 
until  we  control  the  spending  Jug- 
gernaut. 

The  Gradlson  budget  and  the  com- 
mittee's budget  may  not  appear  to  con- 
tain outrageous  spending  increases.  A 
close  look,  however,  reveals  last  year's 
and  this  year's  budget  package  bal- 
loons Federal  spending  by  21  percent. 

We  can't  keep  going  down  this  road. 
We  will  have  a  S318  billion  deflcit  this 
year.  This  means  we  will  spend  nearly 
$30  billion  next  year  just  to  pay  for  in- 
terest on  this  year's  increase. 

Last  fall's  budget  agreement  was  not 
a  deflcit  reduction  package — it  was  a 
sham. 

Congressional  spending  is  like  a  rwa- 
away  freight  train;  our  economy  is  on 
a  train  ride  to  hell. 

The  time  has  come  to  pull  the  emer- 
gency cord  and  bring  this  runaway 
spending  to  a  screeching  halt.  The  Dan- 
nemeyer  budget  is  an  effective  tool  to 
put  the  brakes  on  Government  spend- 
ing. 

The  Dannemeyer  substitute  will  re- 
duce the  deflcit  by  M5.8  billion  for  fls- 
cal  year  1992  and  $472  billion  over  5 
years  by  holding  the  Increase  in 
nondefense  discretionary  spending  to  4 
percent. 

If  Congress  had  enacted  a  Danne- 
meyer-t3rpe  approach  last  session,  we 
would  be  well  on  our  way  to  a  balanced 
budget.  But  as  we  all  know.  Congress 
adopted  a  tax  and  spend  sham  package 
which  has  driven  our  economy  into  re- 
cession, closed  our  businesses  and 
thrown  our  people  out  of  work. 

We  have  a  chance  today  to  make 
amends.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Dannemeyer  budget  and  vote 
for  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  efforts 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  f^om 
California,  to  offer  an  alternative  to 
the  inside-the-beltway  groupthlnk  that 
now  dominates  our  budget  delibera- 
tions. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington  to  work  as  a  lawyer  for 
President  Reagan  in  the  White  House, 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  what  was 
called  the  Oramm-Rudman-HoUings 
deflcit  reduction  glidepath,  a  5-year 
program  of  deflcit  reduction  which 
eventuaUy  would  bring  us  to  a  zero  an- 
nual deflcit. 


Fiscal  year  1992,  under  Oramm-Rud- 
man,  was  to  be  a  zero-deflclt  year.  In- 
stead, what  we  are  looking  at  under 
the  proposal  in  advance  by  this  Con- 
gress is  perhaps  the  largest  deflcit  in 
American  history. 

The  proposal  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  firom  California,  does  not 
cut  spending.  Instead,  in  some  ac- 
coimts,  it  increases  spending  by  7  per- 
cent, overall  by  more  than  4  percent. 
There  are  no  spending  reductions  even 
in  this  proposal,  which  is  viewed  as  too 
difllcult  to  swallow  by  most  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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Not  everyone,  however,  is  sticking 
with  the  rhetoric  of  Just  last  fall  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  Budget 
Agreement  as  the  deflcit  reduction 
agreement,  because  now  the  facts  are 
out. 

Now  that  the  more  than  1.000  page 
docimient  has  been  made  available  to 
the  American  people,  and  they  have 
read  it.  Here  is  what  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Oramm-Rudman-HoUings  bill, 
our  colleague  flrom  the  other  body  has 
to  say  about  that  bipartisan  agree- 
ment: "That  agreement,"  he  says,  "is  a 
lie  and  a  ftaud."  I  am  quoting  trom  the 
March  11,  1991  Washington  Post.  "The 
truth  is  that  last  fall's  deal  has  cata- 
pulted the  United  States  into  a  new  era 
of  hjrperdeflcits.  The  budget  submitted 
February  4  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  acknowledges  that  we 
will  add  S378.6  billion  to  the  National 
Debt  in  1991,  plus  another  $343  billion 
in  1992.  Expect  these  numbers  to  in- 
crease dramatically  as  the  recession 
continues."  My  colleagues  conclude, 
"As  a  blueprint  for  genuine  deficit  re- 
duction, this  plan  is  a  sham." 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  is  vot- 
ing upon  a  resolution  that  will  seal 
that  agreement,  that  sham.  I,  for  one, 
intend  not  to  participate,  but  rather  to 
vote  for  the  much  more  responsible  al- 
ternate offered  by  my  colleague  trom 
California.  I  should  add  that  it  is  time 
that  we  look  at  overhauling  the  entire 
Federal  budget  process  because  the 
process  itself.  Inexorably,  drives  the 
United  States  to  this  slipshod  and  out- 
rageous result. 

I  offer  H.R.  298,  the  Budget  Process 
Reform  Act,  cosponsored  by  over  130 
Members  in  the  House.  If  adopted,  it 
will  put  the  United  States  in  a  dif- 
ferent environment  in  which  the  sjrs- 
tem  can  be  responsible,  even  if  we  indi- 
vidual Members  feel  it  not  possible  to 
vote  that  way  all  the  time. 

Again,  I  compliment  my  colleagues 
for  offering  this  responsible  alter- 
native. I  intend  to  vote  for  it,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlenmn  trom  Texas  [Mr.  Stsnholm],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. 


Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  and  have  found  in 
the  past  that  the  gentlenum  from  Cali- 
fornia, [Mr.  Dannbmetkr's]  amend- 
ments probably  tended  to  supiwrt  them 
more  often  than  not.  We  have  always 
lost  by  substantial  margins.  A  few 
years  ago  it  began  to  occur  to  me  that 
we  could  make  all  the  great  speeches, 
as  we  have  heard  today,  and  cast  all 
the  blame  we  could  possibly  cast  about 
who  is  at  fault,  and  never  get  any- 
where. 

The  budget  agreement  that  has  been 
much  maligned  that  occurred  last  year, 
whether  a  Member  wants  to  admit  to  It 
or  not,  is  a  small  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, at  least  in  this  Member's  opin- 
ion. It  is  much  better  to  take  a  small 
step  in  the  right  direction  than  to  take 
a  gigantic  step,  and  not  have  ansrthing 
happen. 

Now,  I  have  listened  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
talking  about  the  big  spending  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  I  would  like  to  have, 
perhaps,  an  exchange  of  some  debate  on 
this  issue  as  to  the  numbers  that  we 
are  talking  about.  I  want  to  use  the  8 
years  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  this  Member  as  a  Democrat, 
voted  with  more  often  than  not.  How- 
ever, when  we  look  at  what  President 
Reagan  asked  this  Congress  to  spend 
every  year,  and  compare  it  to  what  we 
spent,  I  find  these  results,  certified  by 
CBO,  and  I  believe  OMB  would  also  do 
the  same.  President  Reagan  asked 
Members  to  spend  $7,383,000,000,000;  we 
spend  $7,568,000,000,000  in  actual  out- 
lays. That  is  $196,000,000,000  more.  In 
discretionary  spending,  which  is  really 
what  we  are  talking  about  today,  be- 
cause let  there  be  no  mistake  on  any 
Member's  part,  the  Democratic  budget 
is  living  within  the  same  cape  that  the 
Republican  budget  is  living  within,  and 
this  one  Member  is  dedicated  to  seeing 
that  we  not  exceed  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  On  the  genUenum's 
figures,  does  the  gentleman  include  in 
those  figures  the  rescissions  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  asked  for  during  that 
same  period  of  time,  that  covered  some 
of  that  spending? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  No,  we  do  not.  We 
are  talking  about  requests  and  actual 
performance. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  genUeman  will 
continue  to  yield,  that  is  right,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  President  did  offset  a 
number  of  his  spending  requests  with 
significant  rescissions,  which  the  Con- 
gress did  not  act  on,  and  thereby  in- 
creased spending  by  not  acting  on  the 
rescissions. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  That  perh^iis  could 
be  factual,  but  how  many  dollars  would 
the  gentleman  concede  that  we  had  an 
actual  rescission  request? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  know  that  fig-  Mr. 
are,  but  I  do  know  that  the  flgrxires  that 
the  gentleman  Quotes  strike  me  as 
being  flgores  that  do  not  Include  the 
rescissions,  and  that  does,  in  fact,  have 
an  impact  on  the  request. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Without  knowing 
the  numbers  exactly.  I  would  concede 
that  point  to  the  gentleman,  and  con- 
cede that  and  be  happy  when  reviewing 
the  remarks  to  put  the  numbers  In,  and 
still  make  the  point  that  I  am  making 
today,  because  if  we  are  talking  in 
terms  of  a  S195  billion  difference,  I 
doubt  that  President  Reagan  asked 
Members  to  rescind  $2  trillion  in  the 
last  8  years. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ft-om  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  to  concede  to  anything  be- 
cause the  fact  Is  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vided about  90  percent  of  the  savings 
that  were  proposed  in  the  rescissions 
by  the  President.  We  did  not  accept  the 
President's  rescissions,  but  other  sav- 
ings were  foimd  within  the  appropria- 
tions bills. 

So  the  gentleman,  if  he  is  making  the 
comment  that  somehow  we  have  re- 
jected all  the  savings  that  the  Presi- 
dent recommended,  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenum  trom  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league f^om  Texas  for  his  contribution, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  on  the 
floor  that  the  gentleman's  contribution 
on  the  issue  of  budget  and  spending,  if 
It  were  followed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  we  would  be  a 
lot  closer  to  a  balanced  budget  than  we 
are  today.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well  for  that. 

However,  I  would  make  one  observa- 
tion about  the  comparison  the  gen- 
tlenum  has  made,  and  I  do  not  have 
this  analysis  before  me,  but  I  will  put 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  when  I 
revise  my  remarks,  because  I  had  an 
analysis  made  comparing  the  Reagan 
budget  requests  all  the  years  that  he 
was  here,  with  what  Congress  re- 
sponded, in  the  way  of  spending.  What 
we  have  to  understand  is  that  it  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  requests  to  spend- 
ing by  Congress,  but  what  is  more  im- 
portant, is  that  once  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  ratchets  upward  as  it  did 
with  Congress,  the  President  was  in  the 
position,  if  he  wanted  to  reduce  spend- 
ing by  lower  levels  of  what  Congress 
has  appropriated,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
do  that,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
Therefore,  we  were  unable,  because  we 
did  not  have  the  votes  aroimd  here  in 
the  decade  of  the  iseo's,  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  and  that  is 
the  problem  with  this  institution.  Noi 


STENHOLM.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
concii:  with  the  gentleman's  observa- 


n  that. 

point,  and  I  have  listened  to  the 
debat ),  and  I  have  listened  to  Members 
make  statements  that  insinuate  that  it 
is  all  Congress'  fault.  My  only  purpose 
in  pa^icipating  now  is  to  suggest  that 
there  is  equal  fault  on  both  ends  of 
Penntylvanla  Avenue  regarding  the 
spending  question,  and  it  is  not  a  fair 
assertion  to  be  made  on  the  floor  that 
it  is  somehow  our  fault.  I  said  "our" 
coUeotively. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tte  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemap  flrom  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
that  point,  the  Presidents  pro- 
id  Congress  dispose.  A  President 
ty  spend  what  we  appropriate, 
iponsibility  in  the  Constitution 
Lt  here.  We  are  responsible  to  the 
American  people  to  the  level  of  spend- 
ing, not  what  a  President  does. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Again,  I  obviously 
conci^  to  that. 

me  say  in  concluding,  with  a 
I  wish  to  make,  we  sometimes 
take  ^at  liberty  in  casting  blame.  My 
pointi  if  it  is  90  percent,  or  whatever 
the  rescissions  were,  it  cannot  be  to- 
tally Ehe  Congress'  fault  that  over  the 
last  81  years  we  have  added  $2  trillion  of 
new  ^ebt.  when  spending  by  Congress 
has  Qome  within  a  small  percentage 
point  of  the  amount  that  the  President 
has  a^ked  and  demanded  that  we  spend. 

Now,  there  is  a  perception  by  the 
general  public  out  there  that  tend  to 
belietje  Members  of  Congress  when  they 
standi  in  the  well  and  say  it  is  all  our 
fault  jthat  we  have  literally  spent  our- 
selves into  oblivion.  Members  cannot 
prove'  that  by  the  spending  numbers 
that  ve  have  had.  Members  cannot  add 
up  $20)  billion  or  10  percent  more,  if  my 
chairfian  is  correct  and  I  assume  him 
to  be  correct.  Members  cannot  add  up 
S200  billion  more  spending  by  the  Con- 
grress  and  come  up  with  S2  trillion  of 
new  d|ebt  on  spending  alone.  Something 
else  tajas  had  to  hapi>en.  That  is  where  I 
thinki  the  budget  debate  today  is.  I 
I  could  support  the  gentleman 
but  I  have  made  a  decision  that 
Id  rather  move  Members  a  small 
the  right  direction  than  to  con- 
tinuelto  participate  in  some  activities 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
we  cakinot  get  anywhere.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong  in  that. 

Agafln,  the  gentleman  has  been  very 
honedt  with  me.  I  would  be  honest  with 
him.  Some  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  will 
be  p^ochial,  agriculture  last  year 
alonei  in  this  budget  that  we  passed  in 
the  ft  ill  that  no  Member  liked  at  the 
time,  we  cut  sigrlcultural  spending  en- 
tltlei  lent  version  15  percent. 
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Now,  t^e  gentleman  would  cut  us 
again. 

Now,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  far  we 
can  go  an  1  how  fast.  I  would  agree  with 
the  general  direction,  but  we  cannot 
make  th^se  kinds  of  cuts  without  a 
plan. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ST]  SNHOLM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  trom  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  know,  we  talk  about  cuts  and  peo- 
ple may  listen  and  believe  we  are  cut- 
ting something.  Let  us  focus  on  what  is 
going  on.  I 

In  1991,  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
are  going  to  spend  $1,392  trillion.  Under 
the  budget  proposal  that  I  am  talking 
about,  w4  would  spend  $1,430  trillion. 
That  is  ap  increase  of  $38  billion,  1992 
over  1991.1 

Under  she  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
trom  c4ifomla  [Mr.  Panbtta]  the 
chairmani  of  the  Democrat  Committee, 
the  spending  would  go  up  to  $1,458  tril- 
lion. Th4t  is  $28  bUUon  higher  than 
what  I  antt  suggesting. 

If  you  Want  to  lower  the  whole  base 
of  Federal  spending,  here  is  the  chance, 
I  say  to  t)ie  gentleman  f^m  Texas  [Mr. 

STENHOuk]. 

Mr.  SI^NHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlema^  makes  a  good  point.  I  have 
difflcultsr'  counteracting  that  one  at  all 
at  this  stage. 

I  am  just  saying,  let  us  give  the  ap- 
propriating process  a  chance  to  func- 
tion. It  is  going  to  be  interesting  as  we 
listen  to  the  debate  on  this  floor  today, 
when  we  get  into  individual  appropria- 
tion bills  late  this  year,  as  this  gen- 
tleman sticks  with  all  my  colleagues 
who  want  to  live  with  this  law  that  we 
are  passmg  today,  you  say  it  is  not 
good  enomgh,  but  I  am  saying  it  is  good 
enough  ffr  me  this  year.  We  will  fight 
the  battle  again  next  fall  and  into  next 
year  as  we  make  the  step  in  the  direc- 
tion the  gentleman  wants  to  go;  but  I 
look  particularly  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional defense  and  I  will  iDredlct  right 
here  and  I  now  that  this  siwnding  level 
that  the  gentleman  says  is  too  high  is 
going  to  pe  very  binding  on  those  of  us 
who  bele|ve  that  national  security  is 
important  in  this  country  and  who 
have  not  yet  completely  focused  on  the 
cape  on  defense  and  what  it  is  going  to 
be  doing  to  us,  and  that  is  my  point, 
the  major  point  that  I  would  make  to 
the  gentleman  today. 

Let  us  took  at  this  proposal.  It  is  not 
nearly  aa  bad  as  some  would  make  it. 
It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  moving  us  in 
the  right  direction.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman goes  a  tad  too  far  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chaimmn,  I 
yield  3  m  Inutes  to  the  gentleman  ft-om 
Pennsylv  uila  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WA  LKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
contend  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
making  a  fundamental  macroeconomic 
decision  <  vhen  we  decide  on  budgets.  In 
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that  sense,  the  Dannemeyer  budget  is  a 
very  good  presentation. 

I  came  here  yesterday  and  spoke  on 
the  relative  priorities  between  the 
Democratic  budget  and  the  budget  of- 
fered by  the  President  in  the  area  of 
science,  space,  and  technology.  If  you 
want  to  look  at  relative  priorities,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  President's  budg- 
et makes  more  sense  than  the  Demo- 
cratic budget;  but  the  overriding  objec- 
tive to  get  out  of  parochial  interests, 
whether  they  be  agriculture  or  science, 
space,  and  technology,  the  fundamen- 
tal macroeconomic  question  before  us 
is.  are  we  going  to  invest  dollars  in  this 
country  for  the  future?  How  are  we 
going  to  invest  in  the  future? 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  appropriately  ad- 
dress the  future  if  you  are  coming  up 
with  massive  deficits,  and  therefore 
massive  debt.  If  that  debt  is  in  fact 
driving  you  toward  massive  interest 
payments  where  the  interest  payments 
are  driving  out  our  ability  to  make 
good  expenditures  for  things  that  are 
in  the  national  interest,  be  they  de- 
fense, be  they  space,  be  they  tech- 
nology, whatever  they  are,  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  we  could  be  spending 
the  money  better  on  than  spending  it 
on  interest.  As  long  as  we  continue  to 
pile  up  debt  and  deficit  we  drive  out 
our  ability  to  do  good  spending  because 
of  interest  payments  that  we  have  be- 
fore us.  That  leads  to  significant  eco- 
nomic decline. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Surely,  I  jrield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  making  the  point  again, 
one  of  which  I  certainly  would  like  to 
agree  with,  but  try  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  me.  IS  spending  in  the  last  8 
years  of  the  Reagan  Presidency,  and  let 
us  use  that  for  the  base,  but  we  can  say 
for  the  last  8  years  or  whatever,  if 
spending  by  the  Congress  which  has  the 
constitutional  obligation,  if  spending 
went  up  approximately  $200  billion  or 
$220  billion,  if  we  accept  a  10-percent 
float  in  here,  how  can  it  be  spending 
alone  that  created  $2  trillion  of  new 
debt  during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  in  large  part  be- 
cause we  spent  away  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic progress  that  the  country  made. 
We  had  a  significant  increase  in  the 
overall  economic  performance  of  the 
country  and  we  spent  all  that  away, 
plus  some. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thought,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  were  following  an  eco- 
nomic game  plan  that  we  said  was 
moving  us  in  the  right  direction. 

Bdr.  WALKER.  But  we  did  not. 


Mr.  STENHOLM.  An  economic  game 
plan  that  was  set  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  continued  to  spend 
at  rates  much  higher  than  the  inflation 
rates.  We  spent  vastly  more  than  the 
inflation  rate  throughout  the  decades 
of  the  1980's,  be  it  the  President  who 
was  proposing  it  or  be  it  the  Congress 
that  was  spending  it. 

The  fact  is  that  what  we  did  was  took 
the  inflation  rate,  doubled  the  inflation 
rate,  spent  at  that  rate,  and  so  we  are 
not  raising  the  kind  of  revenues  out  of 
the  economic  growth  that  covered  all 
that  spending.  So  therefore,  we  contin- 
ued to  massively  pile  up  deficits. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  during  that  time,  those 
deficits  also  drove  up  the  interest  pay- 
ments that  we  have  to  make  each  year 
and  that  ultimately  is  going  to  result 
in  an  economic  decline  that  this  coun- 
try can  ill  afford. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is 
voting  for  budgets  that  drive  down 
debt,  drive  down  deficits,  and  encour- 
age entrepreneurial  activity. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  jrield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  talking  about  a  point  of  philosophy 
now  and  judgment  regarding  economic 
policy. 

But  would  the  gentleman  concede 
that  a  President  and  a  White  House, 
with  the  Treasury  and  the  0MB  and 
the  movement,  tries  to  set  the  eco- 
nomic direction  for  a  country,  and 
would  we  not  assume  that  a  President, 
when  he  submits  a  budget  to  us,  is  tak- 
ing all  those  things  into  consideration 
when  he  presents  a  budget  to  the 
House? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  would  suggest 
that  they  do.  but  I  would  also  suggest 
that  Congress  did  not  follow  any  of 
those  budget  recommendations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Congress  declared  most 
of  those  budget  presentations  of  the 
Reagan  White  House  dead  on  arrival  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  took  off  and  did  its 
own  thing. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  On  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  did  many  things 
detrimental  to  the  economic  perform- 
ance. I  think  had  we  followed  the 
Reagan  plans  in  many  Instances,  we 
would  have  ended  up  with  greater 
growth  activity  that  might  have  cov- 
ered some  of  this,  but  the  fact  is  that 
Congress  did  not  do  that  and  instead 
went  its  own  way,  and  in  my  mind  un- 
dermined some  of  our  ability  to  per- 
form. 


I  think  some  of  the  things  we  did 
with  regard  to  taxes  along  the  way,  ul- 
timately the  President  might  have 
come  on  board,  but  was  not  in  his 
original  budget  plan,  probably  hurt  the 
economy  and  therefore  hurt  our  ability 
to  get  the  money  that  we  needed  to 
sustain  the  spending  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  nfiinutes  to  the  gentleman  ftom 
Michigan  [Mr.  PURSBLL]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  my  2  minutes  to  make  two 
points.  First,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  colleague  of  mine  from 
Callfomia  [Mr.  Dannemeter],  who  has 
steadfastly  over  the  years,  year  in  and 
year  out,  stood  up  for  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  fiscal  responsibility  in  this 
country.  To  the  gentleman  ftt>m  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dannembyer]  and  his  col- 
leagues and  his  staff,  I  want  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  over  the  years  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  Presidents  have  failed 
to  use  a  constitutional  tool  that  we 
have  given  them,  and  that  is  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto.  We  have  spent  enor- 
mous amounts  of  time  talking  about 
balanced  budget  amendments  and  the 
line  item  veto.  Obviously,  you  need  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  to  accomplish  those  objectives. 
But  I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  exercise  the  power  that 
we  gave  him,  and  that  is  to  exercise 
the  veto  on  appropriation  bills  that  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

President  Reagan  was  usually  identi- 
fied as  a  conservative,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  that  in  his  8  years  vetoed  only 
2  appropriation  bills,  2  continuing  reso- 
lutions, and  2  supplementals,  out  of 
about  85  appropriation  bills. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  was  he  a  fiscal  con- 
servative or  not? 

This  President  is  not  exercising  the 
constitutional  veto.  He  has  vetoed  ap- 
propriation bills,  but  not  for  fiscal  rea- 
sons. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  have  within  our 
grasp  on  the  Republican  side  a  minor- 
ity who  could  sustain  a  veto  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
suggested  to  the  President  that  if  we 
are  going  to  bring  this  fiscal  dilemma 
under  control  over  a  period  of  the  next 
5  years,  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  exercise  that  veto  and 
the  Congress  must  sustain  that  veto. 
Together,  we  can  bring  down  these 
deficits. 

a  1240  I 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  Chair  would  advise  that 
the  gentleman  f^m  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA]  has  16  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DANNEMEYER]  has  4  iiilnutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  would  also  advise  that  the 
gentleman  from  (California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA]  has  the  right  to  close. 
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Bfr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chaiiroan,  I 
do  not  see  the  grentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  ARMEY]  on  the  floor,  and  I  there- 
fore yield  msrself  such  time  as  I  may 
consome. 

I  see  the  gentleman  firom  California 
[Mr.  Panetta],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  on  the  floor,  and 
I  ask  his  attention  to  these  comments 
because  they  relate  to  what  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  in  the  budget 
sununlt  agreement  last  year. 

In  August  of  last  year  the  prelection 
was  that  if  we  did  not  do  something,  we 
would  add  a  little  over  SI  trillion  to  the 
national  debt  over  the  next  5  years. 
That  was  the  premise  on  which  the  re- 
duction package  was  adopted  last  fall, 
which  contained  the  tax  increases  of 
$160  billion  over  5  years.  That  was  the 
claim  that  was  made.  It  was  said  to  all 
of  us  that  we  were  supposed  to  reduce 
the  projected  deflclt  by  some  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  over  5  years,  roughly.  The 
package  came,  I  think,  totally  to  about 
490  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session, 
but  that  was  the  claim. 

Then,  when  we  got  back  here  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  what  did  we  find? 
That  the  projected  deflclt  over  the  next 
6  years  is  still  $1  trillion.  Now,  pait  of 
the  explanation,  of  course,  is  we  are 
spending  money  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  which  was  not  con- 
sidered, part  of  it  for  Desert  Storm.  I 
admit  that.  Those  total  about  S130  bil- 
lion. 

My  question  is:  How  did  it  come  to  be 
that  we  raised  taxes  on  the  American 
people  $160  billion  over  5  years  and 
claim  some  savings,  and  yet  the  pro- 
jected deficit  over  the  next  5  years  in 
January  of  this  year  is  the  same 
amount  that  was  projected  in  August 
of  last  year  that  was  used  as  the  jus- 
tification for  the  tax  increase? 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
teom  California  [Mr.  Panetta],  please 
explain  that  to  me? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  obviously  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  ought  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
well  as  to  the  Congress.  But  it  relates 
specifically  to  some  of  the  areas  that 
the  gentleman  just  pointed  out.  The 
biggest  contributor  to  the  deficit  that 
we  are  looking  at  right  now  in  the  $300 
billion  category  is  about  $100  bUllon 
next  year  that  goes  for  the  S&L  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Right.  I  admit 
that.  

Mr.  PANETTA.  And  in  addition  to 
that,  you  have  got  the  recession,  which 
resulted  in  reduced  revenues.  The  com- 
bination of  thoee 

Mr.  DANNEBIKTER.  On  that  point  I 
am  going  to  reclaim  my  time.  Can  it 
not  be.  sir.  could  It  not  be  that  the 
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causel  of  the  recession  was  the  tax 
packige  that  this  Congress  adopted 
and  iihicted  on  the  American  public? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Certainly,  that  is  the 
gentleman's  viewpoint,  but  it  is  not 
the  viewpoint  of  the  White  House,  and 
it  is  not  my  viewpoint.  I  think  the 
basic  thrust  that  drove  the  recession 
was  OBsentially  the  Persian  Oulf  crisis 
and  ^e  spike  in  oil  prices  that  took 
place 'in  September. 

Mr.  DANNEMETEk.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  response.  I  believe  that  if 
we  wuit  to  get  out  of  the  recession, 
there  are  three  taxes  we  should  lower 
right  now:  capital  gains  tax  rate  in 
order  to  provide  increased  jobs  for  this 
count  ry;  we  should  remove  the  penalty 
on  senior  citizens  who  want  to  work 
beyoi  d  65  and  if  they  choose  to  work, 
they  pay  a  huge  penalty  up  to  age  70; 
and  ue  also  should  rescind  the  1-per- 
cent increase  in  the  Social  Security 
tax.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Motnihan,  on  a  lot  of  things, 
but  oh  this  he  is  right.  It  was  not  nec- 
essary to  raise  that  tax  on  Social  Secu- 
rity |y  a  little  over  1  percent  effective 
January  of  last  year,  and  we  should  re- 
scind] that. 

Mr.;  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mtj  DANNEMETER.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  firom  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr]  WALKER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  srlelding. 

MrJ  Chairman.  I  am  stunned  to  hear 
that  ^the  recession  started  with  the 
Persian  Oulf  crisis.  The  fact  is  that  the 
economic  indicators  started  down  the 
first  part  of  July,  almost  immediately 
after  I  the  announcement  at  the  White 
House  that  we  were  going  to  raise 
taxe4  So  the  fact  is  that  in  July  the 
econdmy  began  to  show  weakening  at 
the  indicator  level  and  by  Augrust  we 
were  actually  in  the  recession.  So  that 
I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  stunning  to 
hear  that  we  are  now  blaming  the  Per- 
sian 3ulf  crisis  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  t  LX  policy  that  drove  the  recession. 

Th<  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  of  the  gentleman  firom  California 
[Mr.  Dannemeyer]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
hfETTA]  has  time  remaining.  Would  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  mlBute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  and  I  would 
ask  ijlm  to  yield. 

Mr4  DANNEMETER.  I  yield  to  the 
chaiitnan. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WALitER]  is  correct,  there  was  a  weak- 
ening in  the  economy.  Dr.  Boskin  has 
often  testified  time  and  time  again 
that  the  one  thing  that  eventually 
thret '  us  into  a  ftdl-scale  recession  was 
the  a  11  spike  that  took  place  during  the 
initii  1  Persian  Oulf  crisis. 
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Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Well,  since  that 
oil  splk^  has  now  been  removed,  one 
would  believe  if  it  was  the  cause,  we 
should  be  out  of  it  right?  The  gen- 
tleman ^t>m  California  is  not  sajring 
anythingiin  response,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  puzzled.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [i/k.  Panktta]  is  not  a  man  who 
is  at  a  lots  for  words. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srleld.  th0  gentleman  is  not  that  naive. 
He  knows  that  once  we  get  into  a  re- 
cession, {it  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
changing]  oil  prices,  it  is  a  matter  of 
pulling  out  of  a  number  of  areas  in 
order  to  {try  to  resurrect  f^m  what  is 
a  deep  recession. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  hope  my  col- 
league will  join  us  in  reducing  the 
taxes  that  I  have  described  because  I 
think  it  is  the  most  constructive  thing 
we  can  dp  to  get  this  Nation  out  of  the 
recession  along  with  adopting  a  budget 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  which  re- 
strains spending  and  reforms  the  mone- 
tary system. 

Earlier  today  Mr.  Stenholm  of  Texas 
and  I  di^ussed  Reagan  budget  propos- 
als and  I  congressional  responses.  En- 
closed is  an  analysis  which  shows  that 
from  198t  to  1990.  if  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated each  year  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested,  the  total  level  of  spend- 
ing in  1991  would  have  been  $234  billion 
lower  th^n  what  it  was.  Congress  is  re- 
siwnsibla  for  the  deficit  mess,  not  the 
President. 

FEDERAL  BUDGETS— THE  PRESIDEKT  VERSUS  CONGRESS 
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Mr.  PANBTTA.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  jrleld 
myself  4  minutes  for  the  purxmse  of 
closing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  think  there 
are  many  who  respect  the  viewpoint  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannkmetbr]  in  terms  of  how  we 
confront  what  I  think  is  a  legitimate 
concern,  which  is  the  horrendous  defi- 
cits that  face  this  country. 

But  in  addressing  the  deficit,  it  is  al- 
ways the  same  approach.  Somehow 
when  you  address  a  problem  as  severe 
as  the  deficit,  what  you  cannot  do  is  go 
after  some  holy  areas  that  should  not 
be  touched. 

Tou  should  not  touch  defense  spend- 
ing. Interestingly  enough,  his  proposal 
does  not  reduce  below  the  cap,  as  he 
does  in  other  areas,  the  defense  num- 
ber. That  you  should  not  raise  any  rev- 


enues of  any  taxes  even  if  it  is  on  the 
wealthiest  individuals  in  the  society. 
Somehow  that  is  wrong. 

So  what  you  ought  to  do  if  you  are 
really  serious  about  going  after  the 
deficit  is  go  after  the  Investments  that 
we  make  in  people  in  our  society;  go 
after  education,  go  after  health  care, 
go  after  nutrition,  go  after  housing,  go 
after  science  and  research.  Those  are 
the  areas,  those  are  the  areas  where 
perhaps  we  can  balance  the  budget  if 
we  ]ust  stick  to  cutting  those  invest- 
ments within  our  own  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  work, 
and  all  of  you  know  that  it  does  not 
work.  And  the  real  thrust  of  the  budgret 
agreement  last  year  by  the  President 
himself  and  by  the  leadership  in  the 
Congress,  both  sides,  was  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  if  you  are  dealing  with 
these  horrendous  deficits,  you  have  to 
go  after  everything;  you  have  to  go 
after  entitlements.  There  was  a  SlOO 
billion  reduction  in  entitlements  in  the 
budget  agreement.  You  also  have  to  go 
after  discretionary  savings,  and  there 
was  $180  billion  to  $200  bUlion  in  sav- 
ings in  that  area. 

Two-thirds  of  that  package  involved 
spending  savings.  One-third  involved 
revenue  inci-eases. 

So  if  you  are  serious  about  the  defi- 
cit, if  you  are  honest  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  what  has  to  be  done, 
you  will  stop  kidding  them,  stop  kid- 
ding them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftx>m  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
METER]  after  I  finish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  stop  kidding  the 
American  people.  Do  not  pretend  that 
somehow  this  horrendous  deficit  that 
faces  us  can  Just  be  solved  by  either  re- 
storing the  gold  standard  or  Just  cut- 
ting the  hell  out  of  domestic  spending. 
It  is  not  going  to  work.  The  gentleman 
knows  it,  and  I  know  it. 

So  I  think  the  Congress  needs  to  rec- 
ognize the  statement  that  was  made  in 
the  budget  agreement,  which  is  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
going  to  Join  hands  to  try  to  stick  to 
some  firm  caps  on  spending  and  we 
want  to  do  it  not  only  in  1902  but  for 
the  next  5  years,  that  offers  the  best 
hoi>e  within  our  system  of  trying  to 
begin  to  reduce  this  deficit  that  con- 
fronts the  country. 

Mr.  DANNE&IETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANBTTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  California  [Mr.  Dannb- 
lOEYER]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  repeat  again 
so  that  we  do  not  misunderstand  what 
is  going  on:  The  budget  spending  total 
that  the  gentleman  is  t-alklng  about 
today  for  the  coimtry  for  fiscal  year 
1992  is  $1,458  trillion.  That  happens  to 
be  an  increase  of  $66  billion  more  than 
we  spent  in  1991. 


The  budget  total  I  am  talking  about 
is  $1,430  trillion,  which  happens  to  be 
$38  billion  more  than  we  are  going  to 
spend  this  year.  Nothing,  my  proposal 
does  not  cut  anything;  it  increases 
spending  in  1992  over  1991  by  $38  billion. 
It  spends  less  than  your  total  by  some 
$28  billion,  and  if  you  wfmt  to  do  some- 
thing about  controlling  the  deficit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  vote  for  my  proposal  be- 
cause it  will  spend  $28  billion  less  in  a 
very  responsible  way  imd  in  the  out 
years  will  significantly  reduce  this  def- 
icit that  is  mushrooming  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

Diaso 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannbiietsr]  Is  cor- 
rect. He  offers  reduced  spending,  but  he 
offers  i^uced  spending  In  the  areas 
that  he  wants  to  reduce  spending  in.  He 
does  not  offer  it  in  areas  across  the 
board.  He  is  willing  to  go  after  the 
most  vulnerable  citizens  in  our  society. 
He  says  they  do  not  count,  they  are  the 
ones  that  ought  to  pay  the  sacrifice, 
and  leave  the  people  at  the  upper  in- 
come levels  alone.  Oo  after  the  most 
vulnerable  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  oppose  this  propoaal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shield  back  the  bcLl- 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  auppat  of 
the  Dannemeyer  substRule  and  in  opposition 
to  the  aitamative  budget  reaotulion  for  fiscal 
year  1992  which  was  reported  by  the  Bu^ 
Committee. 

The  Dannemeyer  sut>siitule  provides  the 
most  dramatic  deficit  reduction  o(  any  of  the 
alternatives  that  wil  come  before  us  today, 
and  it  does  so  with  no  new  taxes. 

The  deficit  wi«  total  $49  biion  less  under 
the  Darwwmeyer  tiudget  tlian  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  fiscal  year  1992.  It  wl  tol^ 
$63  billion  less  than  the  Budget  CommiHee's 
plan. 

Unlike  either  of  those  alternatives— which 
start  from  a  current  services  baseline  and  thus 
build  a  12.6-percent  increase  in  spenfing  from 
the  very  start— the  Dannemeyer  budget 
freezes  domestic  dacrettonary  apendkig  at  fis- 
cal year  1990  levels  wHh  only  a  4-pefcant  ad- 
justment for  infiation.  It  maintains  defsnse 
spendrig  at  the  levels  set  in  last  year's  budget 
agreement,  saving  $9.8  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1992  and  $161  bOion  over  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Isnl  good  ervMjgh  Just  to 
tUck  with  last  year's  budget  agreemenL  Some 
of  us  argued  then,  and  we  al  know  now.  that 
that  agreement  was  not  a  deficit  redudton 
plan  at  al.  It  was  a  bkjeprint  for  higher  taxes 
and  dramatically  increased  Federal  spandng. 
with  deficits  remaining  at  unaoceptatjty  high 
levels  for  the  foreseeat)le  future. 

Than  was  an  aRemative  to  Itie  budget 
agreement  last  faH,  an  alternative  wtiich  par- 
alels  the  Dannemeyer  sutistitule  in  many  re- 
spects, but  the  DemocratR  leadership  denied 
the  memtwrs  of  the  House  the  opportunMy  to 
even  vote  on  it  at  ttnt  time.  It  woukl  have  re- 
sulted in  significant  reducttons  in  ttie  defidl. 
without  resorting  to  tax  increases.  Wei.  we 
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have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  ttie 
American  people  today  wtK>  is  serious  about 
reducing  the  deficit  and  how  ttiat  should  be 
aocompNshed. 

I  urge  support  for  ttie  Dannemeyer  sut>- 
siitute. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
past  couple  of  years  many  in  the  Congress 
have  focused  aggressively  on  U.S.  efforts  in 
basic  research  and  development,  math  and 
sciences  education,  advanced  defense  and 
convnerdal  technology  and  marHJfacturing  as 
well  as  export  promotior>— ail  key  components 
of  the  American  competitiveness  puzzle.  And, 
many  of  us  have  worked  hard  to  ensure  tfiat 
adequate  funding,  and  not  only  rtietoric,  is 
available  for  key  programs  that  will  make 
America  ecorxxncally  stronger  and  healthier. 

The  areas  IVe  mentkxied  are  not  new,  but 
ones  wtiich  have  t)een  overlooked  and  ne- 
glected t>y  the  administratkin.  However,  the 
need  to  include  these  base  ingrednnts  in  U.S. 
competitiveness  policies  has  t)een  enforced  in 
report  after  report,  ending  with  the  most  recent 
one  entitled  "Gaining  New  GrourvJ:  Tech- 
nok)gy  Priorities  for  America's  Future"  issued 
by  ttie  Council  on  Competitiveness  in  March 
1990. 

Ttie  budget  resolution's  initiative  on  tech- 
notogy  and  competitiveness  is  consistent  with 
ttie  consensus  recommendatkxis  irxiiuded  in 
ttie  Council's  report  And  it  is  necessary,  if  as 
ttie  report  states: 

America  is  to  regain  its  once-commanding 
lead  In  critical  technologies  and  establish  a 
pragmatic  plan  for  public  and  private-sector 
action. 

Laet  year  was  ttie  first  year  ttiat  the  House 
had  as  part  of  its  budget  resolutkMi,  a  competi- 
tiveness and  economic  devetopment  package. 
In  ttie  resolutkxi  we  are  considering  today, 
ttiere  is  once  again  an  effort  to  entiance  our 
country's  competitiveness.  This  initiative,  de- 
vetoped  as  a  result  of  expertise  and  leader- 
ship from  the  Budget  Committee,  is  our  effort 
to  establish  priorities  that  ttie  administratkm 
has  ktentified  but  not  funded  in  its  budget 

Our  senous  commitments  to  the  Natkmal  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technotogy  [NISTj 
and  its  Ac^ancad  Technotogy  Program  [ATP]; 
DARPA;  Natkxial  Science  Foundatkm  math 
and  science  education  programs;  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  manufacturing  tectinotogy, 
science  and  engineering  educatkxi  and  tectv 
noiogy  support  programs;  ttie  Export-Import 
Bank,  ttie  Trade  Devetopment  Program  [TDP] 
and  ttie  U.S.  and  Foreign  Commercial  ServKe 
wl  strengltien  ttie  U.S.  technotogy  and  Indus- 
trial base  and  encourage  U.S.  exports  to  new 
and  oU  markets  abroad. 

The  diredion  given  to  U.S.  technotogy  and 
competitiveness  pofides  through  the  important 
programs  included  in  the  budget  resototton  will 
no  doubt  help  us  regain  ttie  tost  edge  we  have 
wHtwesed  in  these  areas.  By  going  back  to 
Iha  basics  of  AmerKan  ecorxxrac  prosperity 
we  wiM,  as  ttie  Courxal  on  Competitiveness 
stated,  "once  again  stand  head  and  shouMers 
above  other  nations  in  the  worU  because  of 
our  great  tachnotogkai  strength." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  FtorUa.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
American  peopto  w«  be  shocked  to  know  that 
the  largest  single  item  in  the  1992  budget  res- 
okjlion  we  consider  today  will  not  provkJe  a 
single  dolar  for  the  education  of  our  chiUren, 


health  care  or  housing  for  families,  for  our  na- 
ttonal  security,  or  for  the  benefits  promised  to 
our  Nalkxi's  veterans  and  retkees. 

Ttie  largest  single  outlay  in  this  budget  reso- 
lutkxi fe  the  $304  billion  ttiat  our  Natton  will 
pay  in  I  interest  on  the  natkxial  debt  that  will 
exceed  $4  trillton  next  year. 

Muck  has  been  made  during  this  2-day  de- 
bate about  ttie  need  to  balance  the  Federal 
txxiget,  and  this  Memt>er  has  been  one  of  the 
most  vocal  over  ttie  years  in  this  regard.  My 
colleagues  should  t>e  aware  ttiat  if  not  for  ttie 
interest  payment  on  ttie  nattonal  debt,  we  ac- 
tually vlroukl  have  a  $23  billion  surplus  in  fiscal 
year  1^.  In  fact  wittxMJt  the  annual  interest 
paymefit,  we  woukj  have  had  surpluses  this 
fiscal  year  and  in  each  of  ttie  4  prior  fiscal 
years.' 

The  ifact  is,  that  of  ttie  increase  in  ttie  na- 
tional <lebt  during  ttie  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations, $2,274  trillton,  or  74  percent  of 
ttie  inct'ease,  went  just  to  pay  ttie  interest  on 
the  natkxial  detit.  The  accumulated  interest 
paymefit  woukt  have  been  even  higher  had 
President  Reagan's  economk:  polk:ies  not  cut 
in  half  the  interest  rate  during  the  eariy  1980's. 
Following  my  remarks,  I  will  include  a  chart 
wtiKh  details  the  growing  interest  payment  on 
the  nalonal  detn  and  its  direct  contrtoutkxi  to 
ttie  nafonal  det>t 

As  l|  sakJ  in  my  opening  remarks,  ttiese 
funds  cannot  be  used  to  improve  ttie  quality  of 
our  chikJren's  educatkxi,  ttie  health  care  for 
young  and  old,  the  txjikting  of  highways  and 
txtogeS,  tiealth  care  and  compensatton  for  our 
Natkxi"^  veterans,  or  for  ttie  maintenance  of 
our  national  security.  And  over  ttie  next  5 
years,  this  payment  is  going  nowtiere  but  up. 
Between  fiscal  years  1992  and  1996,  we  will 
pay  an  additkxial  $1 .627  trillton  in  interest 

For  inore  ttian  20  years,  1  have  been  warrv 
ing  my  colleagues  that  ttie  day  of  reckoning 
wouto  icome  wtien  ttiey  woukl  be  hekj  ac- 
countable for  ttieir  tax  arvJ  spend  policies  in 
wtflch  the  revenue  generated  by  their  tax  in- 
crease^ never  quite  caught  up  with  their 
spenditig  on  new  and  trigger  programs. 
Throuaiout  this  same  time,  I  also  tiave  urged 
my  colleagues  to  face  the  budget  head  on  and 
cast  ttie  diffnult  votes  necessary  to  establish 
our  Federal  priorities. 

Instaad,  this  Congress  has  relied  on  gim- 
mk:ks  fmd  ptxxiey  accounting  year  after  year 
to  clai^  to  ttie  people  t>ack  tiome  ttiat  we 
have  discharged  our  fiscal  responsit)ilities. 
Atong  tame  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act  in  whch 
a  con^xjter  was  supposed  to  cak:ulate  and 
spit  ovt  automata  across-ttie-board  cuts.  I 
strongly  opposed  this  legislatton  t)ecause  it 
simply  altowed  Memtiers  of  Congress  to  avokj 
casting  ttie  tough  votes  that  woukl  reduce 
Federil  spending. 

When  Gramm-Rudman's  spending  reduc- 
tkxis  twcame  too  painful,  the  Congress 
stepped  in  to  exempt  a  wtiole  list  of  programs 
from  its  automatk;  cuts.  In  ttie  end,  more  ttian 
two-thirds  of  aN  Federal  outlays  were  exempt- 
ed froai  sequestratkxi.  It  soon  became  obvi- 
ous thfA  Gramm-Rudman  woukJ  not  succeed 
and  '<t$  deftoit-reductton  targets  were  altered 
and  its  timetable  for  a  balanced  Federal  budg- 
et waa  extended.  Under  ttie  new  scenarto,  the 
1992  ludget  we  consklered  today  was  sup- 
posed |to  be  tnlarKed.  Instead,  we  are  faced 
with  tim  prospect  of  a  $281  bHlton  deftoit 
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With  the  failure  of  Gramm-Rudman,  the 
Congress  l$8t  year  spent  more  ttian  9  monttis 
searching  f6r  a  new  gimmkdt.  When  it  became 
obvkxjs  that  all  ttie  gimmk:ks  had  t>een  tried 
and  failed  and  ttiat  years  and  years  of  phoney 
accounting  and  shifting  of  expenditures  from  1 
fiscal  year  to  another  had  finally  caught  up 
with  us,  th«  leadership  convened  a  series  of 
private  negotiatkxis  at  an  Air  Force  t>ase  20 
miles  from  the  Capitol,  to  attempt  to  come  to 
agreement  on  a  5-year,  $500  biUkxi  budget  re- 
duction package.  After  weeks  and  weeks  of 
these  secret  meetings,  and  ttie  defeat  of  ttie 
first  agreernent,  ttie  leadership  brought  to  ttie 
House  and  Senate  a  budget  agreement  ttiat 
raised  taxes,  increased  Federal  spending,  and 
will  leave  our  Natkxi,  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  with  $  deficit  of  $318  billnn— the  largest 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

If  the  pr^cariousness  of  our  fiscal  house  is 
not  already  ot>vtous,  my  colleagues  shoukJ 
stop  and  cfnskier  ttie  impact  on  our  Natkxi  of 
a  stiarp  n$e  in  interest  rates.  Attiiough  cur- 
rently less  than  10  percent,  a  protonged  2-per- 
cent increase  in  interest  rates  coukl  push  our 
annual  intdrest  payment  over  $400  billkxi.  A 
return  of  interest  rates  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent, as  they  were  in  1979  and  1980,  wouto 
prove  to  be  catastrophk:  and  could  dive  ttie  irv 
terest  payment  to  more  ttian  half  a  trillton  dol- 
lars per  ye$T. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  shouto  be  no  surprise 
in  finding  that  more  than  30  years  of  sustained 
deficit  speeding  has  left  our  Natkxi  in  fiscal 
ctiaos.  JusI  like  any  irKfvkJual  consumer  wtio 
continues  to  buy  with  a  charge  card  without 
ever  reducfig  ttieir  principal,  ttie  rising  interest 
payment  soon  overwtielms  ttie  at^ility  even  to 
meet  the  finance  ctiarges.  That  is  wtiere  we 
find  ourselves  today  and  why  it  shoukl  be  evi- 
dent that  vtB  need  a  real  reform  of  our  txxiget 
process  to  force  this  Congress  to  once  and  for 
all  face  its  fiscal  responsibilities  head  on. 

We  need  to  prohtoit  a  repeat  of  last  year's 
ctosed  doqr  budget  negotiations,  the  imposi- 
tton  of  gin^mtok  legislatton  such  as  Gramm- 
Rudman,  and  ttie  reliance  upon  accounting 
technk)ues  which  shift  outlays  t>etween  fiscal 
years  or  low-t>all  budget  estimates  v^h  the 
tiope  that  ttie  shortage  will  be  covered  in  fu- 
ture supplemental  appropriattons  tiills. 

What  we  need  is  a  new  budget  process 
wtitoh  cuts  away  ttie  layers  of  bureaucracy 
ttiat  tiave  made  ttie  current  process  so  ineffec- 
tive and  have  actually  contritxjted  to  the  prot> 
lem.  We  n^ed  to  eariy  in  ttie  year  devetop  a 
simple  estimate  of  revenues  and  ttie  balancing 
level  of  oulays.  Then  we  shouto  altow  ttie  Ap- 
propriattonS  Committee,  and  ttiose  committees 
responsible  for  mandatory  entitlement  pro- 
grams, to  bring  before  this  House  individual 
bill  after  bil,  under  open  rules,  altowing  Mem- 
bers to  have  ttie  opportunity  to  scrutinize 
every  program  and  to  debate  and  where  ap- 
propriate amend  the  legislation.  This  is  how 
our  forefatliers  envistoned  ttiis  process  work- 
ing in  full  view  of  ttie  American  peopto. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meyer] for  his  amendment  today  which  pro- 
vkJes  a  real  solution  to  the  ongoing  burden  of 
ttie  annual  interest  payment  Included  in  his 
amendment  is  ttie  auttiorization  for  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  up  to  $20  bil- 
Iton  in  gold-backed  Treasury  bonds  wheh 
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could  finance  a  portion  of  the  national  debt  at  ThomM  (wd  waiker  zunnier 

less  than  half  the  current  rate  of  interest  This  H"***"  ^  ^  3***'  ™ 

is  a  proposal  my  coHeague  from  California  has  ^'«»°°''<*  you»,(PL) 

broujjht  before  this  House  time  arKi  again  and  NOES— 332 

which  deserves  our  serious  review  and  sup-  Abercromw.  pia  Mocounm 

port  Ackemuui  Fl&ke  MoCreiy 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  day  of  reckoning  has  ar-  Andenon  PocUetu  itocordy 

rived  and  we  are  now  being  held  accountable  ^f*""I"f?  I'^'HIS.  JJ"?*^ 

for  decades  of  unrestrained  Federal  spending.  ^2^:3:  IS  ?^^,  SST" 

We  should  make  a  commitment  to  the  Amer-  Annnnzio  Pnat  McHorh 

kan  people  today  that  we  will  begin  the  proc-  Anthony  oaUwiy  mcmuuo  (no 

ess  of  making  the  diffKult  decisions  and  cast-  »SS!!^  ?^  McMuieiKMD) 

ing  the  tough  votes  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  Atkins  0«Jdem»n  Meyen 

order.  That  is  ttie  challenge  before  us  In  the  aucoio  oeren  utame 

5  months  we  have  before  fiscal  year  1992  be-  B»«=hn»  oitbon*  Michel 

ains  Octnher  1  ^^^  Olllmor  Miller  (CA) 

gins  UCIOOer  1 .  B»nurt  Ollnuui  MUler  (WA) 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  ^n  oi'^oT  v^ 

[MUr  ifflwnts  in  billioisl  Batemui  Ooodllng  Mo&kley 

Bellenaon  Gordon  Mollnarl 

IntKtst  TottI  K-  Intenst  Bennett  Gradlaon  MoUohan 

paid  HI        FisctI       oimulat-        ToUl       as  i  pcf-  Bentley  Gray  Montfomeiy 

Focal  lear        Uw  na-     |car  dcfi-      ed  na-        Federal       cent  of  Berenter  Green  Moody 

teeal  cit  twial        outlairs      total  out-  Bennan  Ouarlnl  Moran 

Z!_  Bllbray  Gonderson  Morella 

ISU  tJtt         ms       $9Mi       $5900  12.7  BlUrakls  HaU  (OH)  Morrlaon 

1981  95.5  78.9         9943         678.2  U.l  Boehlert  HaU  (TX)  Mraiek 

1982'  117i  127.9       I.136J         7457  15.7  Boehner  Hamilton  MiUDhy 

1983  128.6         207J       U717         808J  15.9  Bonlor  Harrta  Martha 

1984  153J  1853       1.564.1  851J  18.1  Bor»kl  Hatcher  Mv«r. 

1985  178J  2123        1317.0  9463  18.9  |!"w  H^^TlLl  S^ 

1986  190.2  22U       2.120.1  9903  19J  «"«='»"  S^*" !,.'  S^ 

1987  1953  149.7       2345.6       1,003J  19.5  ^*"  Hay«e(LA)  Natcber 

1988  214.1  155.1       2,6003       1,064.1  20.1  Brewrter  Helber  Neal  (MA) 

1989 240.9         1534       2367.5       1,1M.1  21.1  Brooki  Henry  Neal  (NO) 

IMO  2«4i         2204       3,2063       U51.7  2U  Browder  Hertel  Novak 

1991'  2863         318.1       3,6173       1.409.6  203  Brown  Hoa«land  No^ 

1992' 304.0         280.9       4,021.1        1.U5.9  213  ^"  H^Sfn!f  ruf.^ 

1993' 3203         201.5       4365.5       1,4542  223  ??'°*        .  2°'??°      ^  9?*^ 

1994'  330  0  617       4J863       14271  231  Boatamante  Hochbrueckner        Obentar 

1995' 334.5  23       4,n33       K4703  223  Byron  Horn  Obey 

1996'  .- 3385  19.9       4349.4       1,540.9  22.0  Camp  Horton  Olln 

^IJ.  ««*  ,M,  1982  »^  wa,  a.  W  s«b«««l  b,  P«*«  §^^^^111^1  HubS>rd  SSL 

'btimati  Cardln  Huckaby  0«ren«(ND 

Carper  Hatto  Owens  (UT) 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore   (Mr.  cut  Hyde  Paiione 

Mazzoli).    The    question    is    on    the  ^'"«-  •'»«>'»  ^tt» 

.  .      .        .J*  ^  r  ^  Chapman  Jefferson  Parker 

amendment  in  the  nature   of  a  sub-  ciay  jenkins  Pattenon 

stitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  clement  Johnson  (ct)  Pazon 

California  [Mr.  DANNEMEYER).  CUnjer  Johnson  (8D)  Payne  (NJ) 

The    auestion   was    taken;    and    the  ^^^^l  .^rroA,  K^"*' 

Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that  couinsdL)  jones(NC)  Peiosi 

the  noes  appeared  to  have  it.  coiiins  (MI)  Jonti  Penny 

on<>^.>rx„.x  ...^..^  Condlt  Kanjorskl  Perklna 

RECORDED  VOTE  conyer.  Kaptar  Peterwn  (FL) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cooper  Kaaich  Petei«on(MN) 

demand  a  recorded  vot».  coeteUo  Kennedy  pickett 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^l^ 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de-  coyne  sac  PHoe 

vice,  and  there  were — ayes  79,  noes  332,  Cramer  Koibe  luhau 

not  voting  20.  as  follows:  ?^"°  ?°J5«f  Ramaud 

Davis  LaFalce  Baofel 

[Boll  No.  68]  de  la  Gana  Lsfomarslno  Ray 

y^YES 79  DeFaxlo  Lancaster  Raed 

DeLanro  Lantoa  Recnla 

Allard  Gllchrest  Nichols  DeUoms  LaRocco  Richardson 

Armey  Glnctlch  Ozley  Derrick  Laotfalln  Rldce 

Ballencer  Goes  Packard  Dickinson  Leach  Rlns 

Bllley  Grandy  Petri  Dicks  Lehman  (CA)  Rlnaldo 

Broomfleld  Hammerschmldt     Porter  Dln^U  Lent  Roberu 

Bonninc  Hancock  Poraell  Dixon  Levin  (MI)  Roe 

Burton  Hansen  Qulllen  Donnelly  Lewis  (CA)  Roemer 

Callahan  Haatert  Ravenel  Dooley  Lewis  (OA)  Rogers 

Coble  Heney  Rhodes  Dorfan(ND)  Lipinskl  Roa-Lehtinen 

Combeat  Herrer  Hitter  Downey  Livingston  Roetenkowakl 

Coi  (CA)  HoUoway  Rohrabacher  Dnrbiii  Lloyd  Rowland 

Crane  Hopkins  Roth  Dwysr  Low  Roybal 

Cmmlnrham  Hoochton  Schaefer  Early  Lowey(NT)  Raaso 

Oannemeyer  Honter  Schalu  Eckart  Lnken  Sabo 

DeLay  Inhofe  Sensenbrenner  Edwards  (CA)  Machtley  Sanders 

DooUtUe  IreUad  Shays  Edwards  (TX)  Manton  Sancmelater 

Dreler  James  Shnster  Encel  Markey  Santorom 

Dnnoan  Kyi  Slanrhter  (VA)  Encllah  Martin  Sarpaltos 

Edwards  (OK)  Lewis  (FL)  Solomon  Erdrvich  Martinez  Savace 

finanoa  Llfhtfoot  Spenoe  Espy  Matnil  Sawyer 

Fawell  Ixnrery  (CA)  Staama  Evans  Mavioalee  Saxton 

Fields  McEwen  Stomp  Faacell  Maaoli  Sdieaer 

Franks  (CD  Miller  (OH)  Taylor  (MS)  Faiio  McCandleas  Bchlff 

Oekaa  Moorhead  Taylor  (NO  Ftolfban  MoCloakey  Scbroedar 
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Sclininw 

Stark 

Vanto 

Serrano 

Stentaolm 

VlKdoaky 

Sharp 

Stokes 

Walah 

Shaw 

Stndds 

Waahlncton 

Slkorskl 

Sondqnlst 

Watata 

Sisisky 

Swett 

Wannai 

8ka««s 

Swift 

Weiss 

Skeen 

Syaar 

Weldon 

Skelton 

Tallon 

Wheat 

Slattery 

Tanner 

WUtten 

Slauchter  (NT) 

Tanxtn 

WlUlama 

Smith  (FL) 

Thomas  (CA) 

WUaoB 

Smith  (lA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wlae 

Smith  (NJ) 

Thornton 

Wolf 

Smith  (OR) 

Torres 

Wolpe 

SmiOKTX) 

TorrioelU 

Wydea 

Snowe 

Trancant 

WyUe 

Solan 

ration 

Spratt 

Uttsoeld 

Toa]w(AK) 

Staoen 

Valentine 

Zellff 

Stalllnca 

VanderJact 
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Aie;uLnder 

Hoches 

Rose 

Aspln 

Kennelly 

Boakeaa 

BevlU 

Kopetskl 

Bryant 

Kostmayer 

Udan 

Doraan  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Volkmv 

Dymally 

Levlne  (CA) 

Tatea 

Gephardt 

Marlenee 

D  1313 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote:  | 

Mr.   Dornua   of  Califwnia  for,  wltli   Mr. 

Hughes  against. 

Mr.  WYDEN  and  Mr.  RIGGS  changed 
their  vote  ftom  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  and  Mr.  JAMES 
changed  their  vote  trora  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTrTDTE 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  KA8ICH 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  {Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  KASicni: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

That  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  Is  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  nscal  years  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996  are 
hereby  set  forth. 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

SEC.  2.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  apinx>prlate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1991,  October  1,  1992,  October  1. 
1993,  October  1,  1994.  and  October  1.  ISBS: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992: 1849.900,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  014.200.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,000,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 11,077,800.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  U.143.800.000.000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  changed 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  S2.800.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  $800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  -$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1906:  -$800,000,000. 
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Placal  year  1996:  -14,000,000,000. 

and  the  unoonts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
trlbattODS  Act  revenaee  for  hospital  insur- 
ance within  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenue*  are  aa  follows: 

Flacal  year  190S:  sn,T06.OOO,OOO. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  »).133.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1904:  «6314.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 1108.106.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  SllO.190.000.000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1903: 11.236.000,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  81.180JOO.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1904:  81.298300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  81.273.700.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  81.324.400.000.000. 

(S)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1903:  81.184.000.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  81.175.000.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1904:  81.133.700.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 81.166.900.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  81,236.300.000.000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  (I3M.700.000.000). 
Fiscal  year  1968:  (8261.400.000.000). 
Fiscal  year  1004:  (8133.600.000.000). 
Fiscal  year  1996:  (888.100.000.000). 
Fiscal  year  1996:  (»2.400.000.000). 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  83.978.900.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1908:  84.313.900.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1904:  84.539.SOO.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  84.715.700.000.000. 
Flwsal  year  1986:  84.886.800.000.000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1901,  October  1.  1902,  October  1, 
1898.  October  1.  1904.  and  October  1.  1906,  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
814.699.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  gnaraptee  commit- 
ments. 8190.286.000.000. 

Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons. 
814.976.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 8198.517.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1004: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
813.581,000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  comrolt- 
ments.  8196.717.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1905: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
813.447.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 8190.902.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
813.668.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 830S.S3B.OOO.O0O. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determlnee  and  de- 
clares the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU  for  flacal  years  1903  through  1996  for 
each  major  fbnctlonal  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (060): 

Fiscal  year  1902: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8390,800,000.000. 
"  (B)  Outlays.  8386.300.000.000. 

(O  New  direct  loan  obligations, ». 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S90jno.a0O.O0O. 


(B)  Outlays,  8291,900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  N€^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8^. 

Fiscal  Brear  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8291,900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8286,700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  Nm  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8^. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8296.100,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  8288,600,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  80. 

(D)  Nmv  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 1^. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8297,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8293,200.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  NeiT  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  821,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
81.745,001000. 

(D)  N^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S$,349.000.000. 

Fiscal  )rear  1993: 

(A)  NeSr  budget  authority,  820,700,000,000. 

(B)  Ouflays.  817,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
81.625.00(1000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S8.344.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  819.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  818.000.000,000. 

(C)  llew       direct       loan       obligations. 
81.432,000  000. 

(D)  Ne*  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 88.305.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  820,000,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  818.000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
S1.449.00li00O. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8^,360,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

budget  authority,  819,300,000,000. 

ays,  818,100.000,000. 

ew      direct      loan      obligations, 

000. 

primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
,406.000.000. 
ral  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
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(A)  Ne 

(B)Ou 

(C) 
81,455, 

(D)  N( 
ments, 

(3)Ge] 
(250): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  Ne*  budget  authority.  815.700,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  815.500,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Si- 
Fiscal  ^ear  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  816,300,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S15.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Neyr  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO- 

Fiscal  Vear  1994: 

(A)  Nef  budget  authority.  817,000.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  816.700,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  Ne*  budget  authority.  817.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outtays.  817.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  g\iarantee  commit- 
ments. 81 . 


Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  818.300,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  818.000.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  84.500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  83,700.000.000. 

(C)  New  I      direct       loan       obligations. 
S1.197,000,000J 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, Sl.KMiOOO.OOO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  85.500.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays,  85,000.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
81,741.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SI. 150,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  85.700,000.000. 

(B)  Outlayi  84,900.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
8724,000.000. 

(D)  New  pilmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 81,200000.000. 

Fiscal  yeaif  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  84.900.000.000. 

(B)  OuUayt.  84,000.000.000. 

(C)  New;      direct       loan       obligations, 
8650,000,000.    I 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  81,250(000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  85,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  83,200.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
8850,000,000.    I 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 81.280(000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and  Environment 
(300):  T 

Fiscal  yeai|  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  819,700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  819.600.000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  819,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  819,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  818,900,000.000. 

(B)  OuUaya.  819,000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  818,000.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S18.300,000.(XX). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  817,900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  817.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(6)  AgricultSure  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  820.100,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  815.200.000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
88,288.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 88,4641000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  817,600,000,000. 
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(B)  Outiays.  SM.IOO.OOO.OOO. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
18.265.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 18.462.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S13.300.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$8,202,000,000. 

(D)  New  jKlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S8.470.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S16.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SI  1.900.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
S8,236.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S8.424,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$8,387,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S8. 175.000.000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $104,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $93,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,380,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $142,539,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $49,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,355,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $147,358,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  ($33,600,000,000). 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,356,000,000. 

(D)  New  inimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S150.278.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  ($38,200,000,000). 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,341,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $152,915,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  ($26,100,000,000). 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,294,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $155,242,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $33,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $34,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,300,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S39.000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S8.500.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$939,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $466,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$953,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $464,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$966,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $459,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
S980.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $452,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$993,000,000. 

(D)  New  i»:imary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $443,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1902: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $45,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments.  S13.281.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  19S8: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $44,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S43.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S13.994.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $44,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $43,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $14,880,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  S44.500.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,572,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $40,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $16,268,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (560): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $80,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $80,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  S185.000.000. 
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Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $91,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $80,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatiODS.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $120,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $102,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $101,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ooounlt- 
ments,  $60,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $113,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S112.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  islmary  loan  guarantee  oonunlt- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $126,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $125,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $113,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $113,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  locm  obligaUons,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S124,SOO.0OO,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $124,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommib- 
ments,  SO. 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $138,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $138,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $154,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $154,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $174,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $174,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $222,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $184,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $232,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $193,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $241,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $201,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

CD)  New  prinuury  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $249,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $210,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cctmnit- 
ments,  SO. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $258.900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $219,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 
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(D)  New  ivimary  loui  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 10. 

(14)  Social  Security  (6S0): 
Piacal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  t8.MO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgrations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 10. 

Piacal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S8.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S9.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19SS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S7.200.000.000. 

(B)  OutUys,  S9.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S7.700.000.000. 

(B)  OutUys.  SIO.300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  iMlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S32.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S32.300.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 

n.i4».ooo.ooo. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S14.8S1.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S32.900.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S32.800.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
SI  .087.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S12.62S.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1004: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S34.000,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S3S.S0O.00O.O00. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
S801 .000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S12.066.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S35. 100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S3S.  100.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations. 
S791 ,000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S12.019.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S36.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S34.700.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations. 
8679,000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S11.73S.000.000. 

(16)  Administration  of  JusUce  asO): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S13.e00.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S13.600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  814.100.000.000. 

(B)  OnUays.  S14.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S14.700.000.000. 


(B)  Outlays.  814,600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S|. 

Fiscal  »ear  1995: 

(A)  Ne«r  budget  authority.  S1S.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S14.800.000.000. 

(C)  Ne^  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  Ne^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 

Fiscal 

(A)  Ne 

(B)  Ou 

(C)  Ne 

(D)  N( 
ments, 

(17) 
Fiscal 
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irearl996: 

budget  authority.  816.500,000,000. 
lays,  $16,600,000,000. 

direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


leral  Oovemment  (800): 
ear  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,800,000,000. 
(0)  Nef  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 


primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

'ear  1993: 

budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000. 
lays.  $12,200,000,000. 

direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 


(D)  Ne 
ments,  M 
Fiscal' 

(A)  Ne^ 

(B)  Ou| 

(C)  Nei 

(D)  Ne 
ments. 

Fiscal  ^ear  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,900,000,000. 

(C)  Nei^  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Nete  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $4. 

Fiscal  trear  1995: 

(A)  Ne*  budget  authority,  $12,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Neir  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SI . 

Fiscal  rear  1996: 

(A)  Ne*  budget  authority,  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  Ne  w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S( . 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8229,800.000.000. 

(B)  Outaays.  S229.800.000.000. 

(C)  Ne*  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

budget  authority.  S239.100.000.000. 
lays.  S239.100.000.000. 
direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


(A)  Ne^ 
(B)Ou^ 

(C)  Net| 

(D)  Ne 
ments. : 

Fiscal; 
(A)  Ne^ 


rear  1994: 
budget  authority.  $246,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $246,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $248,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $248,900,000,000. 

(C)  Neif  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  Net»  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Sd. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S251.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $251,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  SO. 

(19)  Allbwances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $100,000,000. 

(B)  Out  lays,  $300,000,000. 

(C)  Nei  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Ne  f  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SI . 
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Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $200,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.      j 

Fiscal  year^  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays.  SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

(0)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 
(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments.  SO.      1 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays.  SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(20)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.      I 

Fiscal  yeai^  1993: 

(A)  New  bu^et  authority.  $36,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay^.  $36,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  p^mary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  pi^mary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  SO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  80  minutes. 

Does  the 'gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  PanetJa]  oppose  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
gentleman  \s  opposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  J  flrom  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasics]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  watched  with  great 
interest  the  discussion  that  went  along 
on  the  last,  amendment.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain baslcklly  what  I  am  doing,  be- 
cause I  thjnk  this  is  an  amendment 
that  Members  can  support  across  the 
board. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  involved  in 
my  amendment  In  gutting  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
involved  at  all  in  going  in  and  doing 
anything  different  than  what  the  ad- 
ministration does  in  the  area  of  enti- 
tlements, or  on  the  premium  for  Medi- 
care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  basically  do  to 
get  the  bulk  of  my  savings  is  hold  the 
rate  of  budget  authority  growth  to  the 
rate  of  inflation  for  5  years.  By  doing 
that,  I  save  $8.1  billion  more  than  the 
administration's  plan  in  the  first  year, 
and  X85  billion  over  5  years.  Those 
numbers,  as  opposed  to  the  Panetta 
plan,  I  will  save  $13.4  billion  in  the  first 
year,  and  $172  billion  over  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  all  Members  to 
focus  on  this  chart.  This  is,  I  believe,  a 
miniature  scandal  that  is  brewing  here 
when  it  comes  to  the  way  in  which  we 
do  our  budget  numbers.  You  may  recall 
that  last  year  we  got  together  and  said 
we  should  not  use  the  surpluses  from 
Social  Security  to  mask  the  deficit.  So 
we  moved  the  Social  Security  calcula- 
tions off  budget. 

Lo  and  behold,  we  are  now  using  the 
S&L  crisis,  the  calculations  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis  in  this  country,  to 
mask  the  real  cost  of  the  deficit  and 
the  real  glidepath  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  look  at  this 
chart,  you  can  see  that  the  argument 
that  we  are  only  increasing  spending 
marginally  over  these  next  5  years  as 
provided  for  under  the  budget  agree- 
ment looks  pretty  well  like  they  are 
right.  One  can  see  that  the  increases 
are  rather  small.  There  are  no  dra- 
matic increases. 

What  one  must  understand  is  that 
under  the  calculations  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  last  2  years,  there  is  at 
least  $90  billion  in  revenue  they  are 
projecting  is  going  to  come  in  ft-om  the 
S&L  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  right,  let  alone  in  the 
Washington,  DC  area,  in  terms  of  the 
total  revenues  that  are  going  to  be  gen- 
erated fl-om  the  S&L  crisis. 

What  I  say  is  let  us  take  the  S&L 
funding  completely  out  of  the  picture 
and  look  at  what  happens  to  this  budg- 
et deal.  When  one  does  that,  they  can 
see  the  dramatic  increases  in  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  doing  is 
we  are  hiding  that  dramatic  increase  in 
Federal  spending  by  masking  it  with 
the  S&L  crisis.  When  you  strip  the 
S&L  crisis  out  of  the  calculations,  you 
can  see  that  the  increases  in  Federal 
spending  ase  absolutely  dramatic  on  a 
year-to-year  basis. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  discussion 
about  how  bad  things  were  in  the 
Reagan  years,  how  spending  went  up  so 
high.  We  happen  to  have  a  chart  that 
reflects  that  as  well. 

What  you  can  see  in  this  chart  is  that 
the  Reagan  rate  is  the  bottom  number. 


and  the  top  rate  Is  the  current  spend- 
ing rate.  This  is  what  I  would  call  the 
deficit  wedge.  The  deficit  wedge  indi- 
cates that  the  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing is  up  dramatically  in  these  5  years 
as  opposed  to  the  Reagan  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  going  back  to  the 
chart  that  has  to  do  with  the  S&L  cri- 
sis, whether  you  believe  that  we  have 
done  a  good  job  or  not,  or  what  kind  of 
chart  we  are  setting  a  course  on,  or 
whether  the  gentleman  fi-om  California 
[Mr.  Panetta]  is  right,  or  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]  is 
right,  or  whether  this  gentleman  is 
right,  the  bottom  line  is  over  the  next 
5  years  we  are  going  to  add  $1.3  trillion 
to  the  national  debt,  and  that  is  abso- 
lutely crazy. 

Then  we  come  to  the  floor  and  we  ap- 
plaud ourselves  for  the  fantastic  job  we 
are  doing  in  controlling  Federal  spend- 
ing under  the  budget  deal,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  add  $1.3  trillion  to  the 
national  debt. 

D  1320 

Under  the  Kasich  plan,  all  we  do  is 
hold  the  growth  in  budget  authority  to 
the  rate  of  inflation,  and  we  will,  over 
a  period  of  5  years,  save  a  modest  $85 
billion  over  the  administration's  plan, 
and  as  compared  to  the  Democrat  plan 
we  save  $172  billion. 

Look,  folks,  nobody  should  be  afraid 
to  go  home  and  tell  their  constituents 
that  they  voted  to  hold  the  growth  of 
discretionary  spending  to  the  rate  of 
inflation.  No  Member  should  be  op- 
posed to  that. 

This  is  a  good  plan  and  I  ask  for 
Members'  support  in  vast  numbers  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman trom  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

Yesterday,  I  testified  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  requested 
funding  for  discretionary  programs 
within  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

I  have  also  requested  funding  for 
Coast  Guard  programs,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers programs,  and  Department  of  the 
Interior  programs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  al- 
ready facing  a  difficult  job  to  fund  nec- 
essary programs  and  projects  in  which 
committees  and  Members  are  inter- 
ested. Across-the-board  reductions  in 
domestic  spending  allocations  make  its 
job  even  harder. 

Any  Member  who  has  requested  ap- 
propriations for  any  programs  or 
projects  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
support  this  amendment. 

I  urge  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  firom  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  applaud  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  for  the 
thoiightful  work  and  the  expensive 
work  he  has  put  into  this  iK-ocess. 
Working  virtually  alone,  he  has  come 
up  with  a  very  good  alternative.  I 
would  also  like  to  remind  the  body 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  marking  up 
the  budget  beginning  with  a  base  In- 
stnmient  of  the  Democratic  majority's 
budget  f^om  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  anything  we  vote  on  will  be  an 
amendment  to  that.  So  the  qaestion 
Members  must  ask  themselves  is:  Is 
this  proposal  before  us  a  better  alter- 
native in  budgeting  than  the  alter- 
native brought  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Budget  Committee? 

I  am  going  to  say  that  the  Kasich  al- 
ternative is  a  better  alternative  we 
must  all  vote  for.  Let  me  just  talk  for 
a  quick  minute  about  the  fundamental 
problem  with  the  committee  mark, 
which  is  that  it  is  based  on  unrealisti- 
cally  optimistic  economic  assump- 
tions. I  am  going  to  give  a  quick  exam- 
ple. 

During  the  period  of  time  in  which 
the  Nation  is  in  a  recession,  given  the 
assumption  that  the  recession  will  be 
shallow  and  short  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Democratic  budget 
proposes  cuts  in  unemplosrment  insur- 
ance by  $431  million,  and  by  making 
that  cut,  by  assuming  those  increased 
revenues  of  some  $11  billion,  they  make 
it  possible  to  increase  spending  in 
other  mandatory  levels  of  spending. 

The  upshot  of  that  is  that  we  will  be 
back,  if  this  budget  passes  and  we  pass 
legislation  to  conform  with  it,  looking 
for  special  supplemental  appropriation 
bills  to  cover  such  things  as  the  short- 
falls in  unemployment  insurance  un- 
less the  optimistic  forecast  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Offlce  holds  up. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  budget.  En- 
titlement spending  is  52  percent  of  our 
budget;  $1  out  of  every  $7  of  that  52  per- 
cent finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
people  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  of 
income.  If  six  out  of  every  seven  enti- 
tlement dollars  are  going  to  people 
with  greater  than  entitlement  incomes, 
we  must  see  the  need,  the  opportunity, 
and  the  ways  in  which  we  can  have  en- 
titlement reform.  Kasich  does  that;  the 
Democratic  budget  in  report  language 
allows  that  the  committees  ought  to 
discuss  it  while  Kasich  does  it. 

We  ought  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  hold 
down  the  interest  on  the  debt,  20  per- 
cent of  our  budget.  We  ought  to  have 
real  restraint  in  the  growth  on  discre- 
tionary spending,  and  we  ought  to  keep 
the  tax  extenders  in  the  law  as  the 
President  proposed.  Kasich  does  that 
and  he  retains  in  that  some  vestige  of 
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respect  for  the  American  people,  their 
entrepreneurial  talent,  their  creativ- 
ity, their  ability  to  spend  their  money 
on  a  more  productive  basis  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  families  than  the 
Government  can.  Kasich  understands 
these  things,  he  does  these  things.  The 
Democratic  budget  ignores  them  or  al- 
lows for  the  possibility  to  talk  about 
them. 

I  say  vote  for  the  Kasich  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman firam  California  [Mr.  Herman], 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  for 
yielding  the  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kasich  substitute  and  in 
support  of  the  House  budget  resolution. 

While  both  budgets  are  constrained 
by  a  pitiful  lack  of  resources  given  the 
urgent  unmet  domestic  needs  around 
the  country,  the  House  budget  resolu- 
tion more  reflects  my  values  and  prior- 
ities, and  is  therefore  more  deserving 
of  my  support. 

One  of  the  more  troubling  aspects  of 
the  Kasich  substitute  is  that  it  is  si- 
lent or  ignores  a  number  of  modem  day 
issues  which,  if  confronted,  could  begin 
to  reshape  our  country's  future. 

His  substitute  supports  a  cut  in  the 
capital  gains  tax,  despite  the  fact  most 
of  the  benefits  would  flow  to  the  very 
wealthy  at  a  time  when  income  in- 
equality in  our  country  is  greater 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

The  House  budget  resolution  strongly 
rejects  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax.  It 
opposes  the  economic  policies  advanced 
over  the  last  decade  by  Republican  ad- 
ministrations which  have  led  to  the  top 
one-fifth  of  working  Americans  taking 
home  more  money  than  the  other  four- 
fifths  together. 

The  substitute  does  not  provide  any 
funding  increases  over  inflation  for 
successful  programs  like  Head  Start, 
WIC,  prenatal  care  or  childhood  inunu- 
nlzation  to  help  pull  children  out  of 
iwverty. 

The  House  budget  resolution  provides 
for  large  increases  above  inflation  for 
these  programs.  It  addresses  the  cruel 
condition  that  in  the  richest  country 
in  the  world,  one  of  five  children  is 
bom  into  poverty. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  left.  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  the  inter- 
national affairs  part  of  the  Kasich  sub- 
stitute— one  of  the  most  glaring  flaws 
of  the  proposal. 

The  Kasich  substitute  cuts  inter- 
national affairs  programs  by  $500  mil- 
lion below  the  House  budget  resolution 
and  close  to  SI  billion  below  the  al- 
lowed budget  cap. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1985.  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  spending  has  declined  by  S4 
bUllon,  firom  $19  billion  to  J15  billion— 
in  real  terms  by  almost  a  third.  The 
poorest    regions    of   the    world,    prin- 


cipally 
clines 


mocracies 
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Afirica.  have  seen  drastic  de- 
in  United  States  assistance. 
After  dfecades  of  clear  world  leadership, 
the  United  States  has  now  fallen  be- 
hind ol  her  developed  countries  in  for- 
eign a  d  spending— at  the  expense  of 
our  po  itical  and  economic  influence 
worldw  de. 

Qisich  substitute  does  nothing 
to  reverse  these  disturbing  trends,  and 
while  {lerhaps,  unintended,  exacerbates 
them. 

Instead,  it  retreats  ft*om  our  coun- 
try's apility  to  seize  the  initiative  on 
signifimmt  historic  events  taking  place 
in  Eanem  Europe  and  poignant  and 
tragric  [human  disasters  taking  place 
around  the  world. 

I  knoiw  the  gentleman  fl-om  Ohio  sup- 
ports the  historic  political  and  eco- 
nomic jtransformation  taking  place  in 
Easter*  Europe — but  his  substitute 
does  n()t  reflect  this  support.  Surely, 
the  tr4nsformation  of  communism  to 
capitalism  and  totalitarianism  to  de- 
mocraoy  is  worthy  of  more  American 
resour(  es  that  his  substitute  provides. 

Neitl  er  does  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute adequately  provide  for  the 
human  suffering  and  tragedy  we  are 
witnesj  ing  among  Kurdish  reftigees  in 
Turke3 ,  Iran,  and  Iraq.  The  whole  refu- 
gee aci  :ount  totals  less  than  the  $500- 
millioi  cut  being  proposed  in  the  sub- 
stitute 

Other  desperate  refugee  problems  are 
develofing  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  the 
Sudan,  and  South  Africa.  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean and  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
contini  le  to  overwhelm  the  world's 
ability  to  cope. 

Does  the  gentleman  really  want  to 
cut  ba<  k  our  efforts  in  these  areas? 

Whal  about  programs  to  feed  starv- 
ing chl  Idren  and  to  provide  much  need- 
ed health  care  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor?  '  VY\at  about  population  planning 
and  <  he  multilateral  development 
banks?  All  these  programs  would  be 
cut  um  ler  the  gentleman's  substitute. 

The  House  budget  resolution  does 
recogn  ze  the  dramatic  changes  taking 
place  uround  the  world,  as  well  as 
other  unprecedented  worldwide  de- 
mands and  provides  sufflclent  re- 
source I  to  address  them.  It  rejects  de- 
clining foreigrn  aid  budgets  of  recent 
years. 

It  n  conmiends  shifting  foreign  aid 
away  1  :om  military  assistance  into  hu- 
manitirian  and  development  assist- 
ance 

It  al^o  provides  for  new  initiatives  in 
and   Extern   Europe.    And   it 
no  reduction  in  the  level  for  aid 
for  Isriel  and  Egypt. 

In  au  dition,  the  House  budget  resolu 
tion  p]  ovides  a  large  increase  over  last 
year  f(  ir  the  Elxport-Import  Bank.  This 
increa  le  reflects  that  American  foreigrn 
aid  in  the  1990's  must  go  beyond  pro- 
motini :  democracy  and  stability  in  the    Chairman^ 
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In  Elastem  Europe  and 
around  th4  world.  Western  European 
and  Pacifl;  rim  countries  have  been 
providing  t^iis  assistance  to  their  busl- 

years.  The  United  States 
must  be  cbmmensurately  Involved  In 
this  area  f  we  are  to  compete  with 
them  econ<  mically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  change  our 
notion  of  I  ational  security  for  the  dec- 
ade ahead.  The  events  of  the  past  10 
years,  particularly  since  1969,  provide 
historic  opportunities  for  the  United 
States  to  Ifoster  fireedom,  peace,  and 
stability  in  a  dramatically  changing 
world.  ThB  conmilttee's  budget  as- 
sumes vitaJ  assistance  Increases  to  the 
poorest  regions  of  the  world,  and  to 
fragile  den^ocracies.  It  targets  the  root 
economic  tauses  of  International  con- 
flict to  make  our  post-cold-war  world 
more  stabl^  and  secure. 

In  our  $$  trillion  economy,  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  can  and  must 
provide  8iA>stantially  more  in  foreign 
aid  than  We  have  done  in  past  years, 
and  certainly  more  than  the  Kasich 
substitute]  The  conmiittee  budget  does 

ntext  of  obvious  flscal  con- 

d  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

adoption. 
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Mr.  KA3ICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  1  nrnnute. 

Mr.  ChaxTnan,  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Callfpmia  who  just  spoke  to  sup- 
port my  f^endment.  and  let  me  tell 
the  Members  why. 

In  the  iicome  security  area,  I  actu- 
ally provide  $1.5  billion  more  in  budget 
authority  I  than  the  Democratic  alter- 
native and  $4.3  billion  more  in  outlays 
in  the  category  of  income  security.  So 
if  the  gentleman  is  worried  about  the 
programs  of  the  poor.  I  am  more  gener- 
ous to  the  programs  of  the  poor  in  the 
category  if  Income  security  than  his 
alternative  is. 

The  gentleman  is  criticizing  me  for 
being  a  skinflint  there.  He  ought  to  be 
criticizing  his  own  people. 

We  havej  taken  care  of  the  problem 
for  the  people  who  are  the  poorest, 
which  are  [the  people  that  we  target  in 
terms  of  helping  them.  Additionally, 
the  numbors  speak  for  themselves.  The 
other  poin|;  is.  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
it  has  nev^r  been  my  intent  to  take  the 
half  billloti  dollars  a  year  out  of  the 
foreign  aid  category,  aid  to  nations.  It 
has  been  Laken  out  of  a  bureaucracy 
that  has  been  created  that  does  not 
even  serve  in  the  area  of  direct  aid  to 
nations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentltman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Ka- 


It  must  be  used  as  a  strategic 
tool  by  the  Federal  Government 


sich  budge  t  substitute. 


Much  is 


to  gaii  markets  in  the  emerging  de-    and  on  this  floor  about  how  Congress  is 
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doing  its  part  to  restore  fiscal  dis- 
cipline to  the  Federal  budget.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  be- 
lieve me. 

Yes,  there  is  a  holding  of  the  line  in 
defense  spending,  but  just  look  at  what 
is  called  domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing. This  year  it  is  going  up  over  9  per- 
cent. 

In  the  budget  before  us,  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  budget  before  us,  it  is 
going  to  go  up  over  6  percent  next  year. 
What  it  comes  down  to  is  domestic 
spending  is  growing  much  faster  than 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  trends  cannot 
continue  if  we  are  going  to  be  serious 
in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
balance  the  budget. 

The  Kaslch  budget  provides  an  alter- 
native to  runaway  spending  and  high 
deficits.  Simply  put,  it  is  a  flexible 
freeze  proposal  which  limits  increases 
in  domestic  discretionary  spending  to 
the  rate  of  inflation,  thereby  providing 
those  programs  with  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment. 

The  Kaslch  budget  is  humane,  as  has 
just  been  pointed  out.  In  that  area  of 
income  security  that  most  affects  the 
needy  in  our  society,  the  Kaslch  budget 
actually  spends  slightly  more  than  the 
majority's  budget,  or  the  majority's 
budget  spends  less.  Modestly  slowing 
the  rate  of  spending  growth,  which  is 
what  the  Kaslch  budget  does,  is  not  a 
cut.  It  is  a  slowing  of  the  rate  of 
growth  while  revenues  rise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kaslch  budget 
achieves  real  savings  relative  to  what 
this  Congress  would  otherwise  spend  in 
the  Democrats'  or  the  President's  pro- 
posal: $13  billion  this  coming  year, 
close  to  a  $100  billion  better  in  deficit 
reduction  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  savings  alone 
will  not  eliminate  our  huge  budget  def- 
icit, but  the  Kaslch  budget,  I  believe,  is 
a  good  first  step. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  budget  alternative  of- 
fered here  by  my  good  friend  Mr.  KA- 
SICH of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  many  of  us 
argued  for  reduced  spending  and  voted 
against  the  budget  resolution  because 
it  raised  spending  and  raised  taxes.  I 
worked  with  Mr.  Kasich,  my  colleague 
trora  Michigan,  Mr.  PuRSELL,  and  oth- 
ers to  develop  a  budget  alternative 
that  provided  real  reductions  in  spend- 
ing but  were  not  allowed  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote.  The  budget  alter- 
native offered  here  today  by  Mr.  Ka- 
sich embodies  many  of  the  ideas  we 
fought  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Kasich's  proposal  brings  the  fair- 
ness of  our  progressive  tax  structure 
into  the  budget  by  applying  means 
testing  in  the  Medicare  Program.  It  re- 
duces international   spending— foreign 


aid  if  we  must  make  sacrifices  at 
home,  so  should  our  foreign  bene- 
ficiaries. It  at  least  holds  domestic 
spending  to  the  rate  of  inflation  or  the 
President's  budget  request,  whichever 
is  lower.  And  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, it  does  not  further  increase  the 
deficit  by  spending  all  the  way  up  to 
the  domestic  budget  cap. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  the 
budget  alternative  we  finally  choose 
today,  none  of  us  should  remain  com- 
placent or  pretend  we  have  solved  the 
continuing  budget  crisis  simply  be- 
cause we  have  met  the  requirements  of 
last  fall's  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  All 
the  budget  alternatives  we  are  consid- 
ering today  will  start  fiscal  1992  with 
projected  annual  deficits  of  almost  $300 
billion.  During  fiscal  1992,  Mr.  Chair- 
nmn,  outstanding  Federal  debt  will  top 
$4  trillion.  Just  the  interest  payments 
alone  will  exceed  $200  billion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  little  over  a  decade  ago  we 
were  outraged  at  annual  deficits  of  $40 
billion  and  a  Federal  debt  that  hadn't 
breached  the  trillion  dollar  mark. 

We  have  become  immune  to  the 
sound  of  such  enormous  numbers  as  if 
they  have  very  little  meaning.  And  we 
have  csmically  turned  our  backs  on  the 
effect  this  mountain  of  red  ink  has  on 
our  ability  to  fund  desperately  needed 
programs.  Had  we  not  incurred  this 
massive  debt,  the  $200  billion  we  will 
pay  as  interest  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward feeding  the  hungry,  educating  our 
children,  and  maintaining  a  sound 
economy. 

Our  current  path  does  little  to  tnily 
stop  our  massive  overspending  and 
mounting  debt.  Future  budget  debates 
will  not  focus  on  our  visions  for  a  bet- 
ter world  but  will  degenerate  into  con- 
tentious battles  over  increasingly  lim- 
ited resources.  We  will  be  forced  to 
dedicate  an  even  greater  portion  of 
those  resources  to  fund  the  debt  we 
will  leave  our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  many  of  us  have 
said  time  and  time  agadn,  we  cannot 
continue  on  this  course.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  we  face  up  to  our  fis- 
cal responsibilities  and  debate  budget 
alternatives  that  present  real  choices. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Zeuff]. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Kasich  budget  proposal, 
because  It  makes  sense.  It  is  the  only 
realistic,  viable  proposal  before  us  this 
week. 

It  is  a  live  within  your  income  ap- 
proach to  fiscal  sanity.  The  people  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  people  of 
America,  who  paid  their  income  taxes 
this  week,  have  to  live  within  their 
means.  In  our  small  businesses,  we 
have  to  live  within  our  revenues.  Our 
cities  and  our  towns  have  to  live  with- 
in their  income.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  the  same. 

The  Kasich  budget  proposal  simply 
says  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 


hold  its  domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing increases  to  no  more  than  the  rate 
of  inflation.  In  plain  E:nglish,  it  says 
let's  make  a  start  today  toward  living 
within  our  income.  Let's  operate  the 
Federal  checkbook  the  same  way  we 
operate  our  family  and  business  check- 
books. Let's  keep  our  rate  of  spending 
increases  to  our  rate  of  income  growth. 

This  budget  proposal  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  who  opposed  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  last  £&1I. 
This  budget  proposal  should  also  be 
supported  by  all  of  you,  who  cam- 
paigned for  tax  fairness  last  fall.  It 
calls  for  a  modest  start  to  means  test- 
ing both  Medicare  and  farm  subsidies. 

The  Kasich  budget  proposal  is  a  good 
start  toward  a  return  to  common 
sense,  live  within  your  income  budget- 
ing. That's  why  I  shall  support  it.  and 
I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
to  do  the  same. 
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Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fl-om  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]. 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Federal 
budget  was  supposed  to  be  balanced 
under  the  original  Gramm-Rudman 
Act.  Instead,  what  we  have  is  a  record- 
setting  S378  billion  deficit  if  we  include 
the  so-called  off-budget  items. 

Last  year,  last  October,  there  was  an- 
other agreement  reached,  and  that  was 
supposed  to  balance  the  budget  by  1995. 
By  December,  it  was  clear  by  the  peo- 
ple who  reached  that  agreement,  that 
that  date  was  unrealistic.  I  say  we 
should  get  serious  about  balancing  the 
Federal  budget.  The  way  we  do  that  is 
by  making  cuts  that  hurt  a  little  bit. 

Now,  there  are  some  cuts  in  the  Ka- 
sich, and  some  reductions  in  the  in- 
crease of  spending,  in  the  Kasich  legis- 
lation that  I  do  not  like.  However,  I 
think  we  all  have  to  share  a  little  pain 
if  we  are  going  to  bring  our  spending  in 
line  with  our  revenues.  It  is  not  that 
unreasonable  to  do.  All  we  have  to  do 
it  slow  down  the  rate  of  growth  of 
spending. 

I  believe  that  the  debate,  the  argxi- 
ment  between  the  two  sides  and  the 
similarities  between  the  administra- 
tion's budget  bill  and  the  Democrats' 
budget  bill  are  moot.  Neither  side 
should  be  proud  that  their  package 
looks  like  the  other.  It  provides  for 
$290  blUion  in  deficit. 

Now,  we  are  already  spending  20 
cents  on  every  dollar  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt.  There  is  no 
way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  dig  our- 
selves out  of  this  situation  if  we  let 
that  debt  continue  to  grow,  and  that 
wedge  of  interest  payments  continue  to 
grow.  What  we  need  to  balance  the 
budget  is  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment.  We  need  a  line  item 
veto.    However,    what   we    need   more 
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than  anything.  Is  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  say  no  to  unnecessary  spend- 
ing. The  time  to  begin  is  now. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  lost  upon  me  that  the  last  three 
speakers,  including  myself,  are  fresh- 
men Members  of  Congress.  First,  let 
me  speak  to  the  freshmen  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  involved  in  cam- 
paifirns  last  year,  many  against  incum- 
bents, and  me  being  one.  The  budget 
was  a  big  issue,  the  budget  and  Hscal 
responsibility  was  a  big  issue  in  the 
campaigrns.  This  is  Members'  last  and 
only  chance  to  do  something  about  the 
promises  that  Members  made  during 
that  campaign.  This  is  the  only  budget 
that  Members  will  see  that  do  anything 
about  at  least  approaching  the  problem 
of  deflcit  spending.  This  is  the  Mem- 
bers' opportunity. 

When  we  go  back  home,  this  is  the 
vote  that  people  are  going  to  look  at. 
This  is  the  chance  for  all  Members. 

Let  me  clear  one  other  point  if  I  may 
to  the  Members  at  large,  in  picking  up 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
SICH]  said,  which  I  think  is  an  impor- 
tant point,  perhaps  glossed  over.  That 
is,  what  this  budget  does  in  the  area  of 
income  security.  We,  in  the  Kasich 
budget,  put  S12  billion  more  over  the 
next  5  years  in  income  security.  We  do 
more  in  this  budget  than  the  Demo- 
crats do  in  their  budget  for  poor  people 
in  this  country  in  the  area  of  income 
security.  This  is  a  compassionate  budg- 
et. This  is  a  fair  budget.  This  is  a  budg- 
et that  at  least  starts  the  process  of 
having  some  measure  of  responsibility 
In  this  body  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  kind  of  debts  that  we  are 
enduring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $1.7  trillion.  I  repeat, 
S1.7  trillion  is  going  to  be  added  to  the 
deficit  under  the  budget  cap  and  the 
budget  summit  that  was  approved  last 
year,  if  we  do  not  do  something  about 
It  now.  This  is  only  a  drop  in  the  buck- 
et, fltmkly,  but  our  only  chance.  Please 
support  this  budget. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kasich  amendment. 

Today,  the  House  will  be  considering 
two  indistinguishable  budget  propos- 
als— one  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]  and  one  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]. 
With  all  due  respect,  either  could  be 
called  a  Bart  Simpson  plan.  £ku:h  offers 
more  of  the  same  old  budgeting  today, 
but  promises  better  deficit  reduction 
tomorrow.  In  that  regard,  both  are  un- 
derachlevers. 

The  budget  proposal  offered  by  the 
majority  would  result  in  outlays  16.5 
percent  higher  than  those  produced  by 
the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  while  the 
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one  offered  by  the  minority  calls  for 
only  $6.i  I  billion  less  than  the  majority. 

That  tneans  real  deficit  reduction  is 
going  to  be  put  off  until  1993  when  the 
budget  prunch  may  be  even  worse  and 
the  likelihood  of  reductions  even  more 
remote. 

The  difflculty  can  be  traced  back  to 
last  y<ar's  budget  agreement.  The 
summiteers  agreed  to  do  almost  noth- 
ing to  reduce  expenditures  in  the  short 
term;  instead,  they  allowed  spending  to 
be  judged  against  a  rising  baseline. 

Thus,  the  agreement  relieved  all  par- 
ties of  the  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  past  fiscal  excesses.  At  the  same 
time,  it  delayed  the  kind  of  spending 
cuts  tht  t  are  necessary  to  ever  balance 
the  budi  ret  without  new  taxes. 

The  1  npression  given  the  American 
people  was  quite  different,  however. 
What  t:  ley  understood  us  to  say  was 
not  "deficits  happen"  but  "give  us 
more  takes  this  year  and  we'll  get  seri- 
ous ab>ut  spending  reduction  soon 
after."  And  by  "spending  reductions" 
they  ho  jed  we  meant  real  reductions — 
reducti<  ns  that  cut  the  deficit — not  re- 
duction i  flrom  projected  spending  in- 
creases. The  test  of  whether  we  really 
intend  t»  reduce  spending  is  today. 

Regrettably,  the  budget  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  California  [Mr. 
Panett^)  proposes  to  spend  almost 
every  i^nny  allowed  by  last  year's 
agreemint  in  the  area  of  discretionary 
spending.  The  substitute  oftereA  by  the 
gentlenjan  fi-om  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]  is 
not  muah  different. 

The  American  people  expect  more — 
more  fi^ianclal  discipline,  more  deficit 
reduction,  more  of  the  hard  choices 
that  arf  essential  if  we  are  ever  to  get 
our  houfee  in  order. 

I  believe  we  should  treat  last  year's 
agreemi  ^nt  not  as  a  means  of  doing  as 
little  ai  possible  but  as  an  opportunity 
to  do  ai  much  as  we  can — as  quickly  as 
we  can.  Procrastination  will  only  make 
the  job  Ttiore  difficult. 

And  i  f  you  don't  want  to  take  my 
word  fo  •  it,  read  the  March  11  Washing- 
ton Po^t  column  by  a  Member  of  the 
other  btdy  from  South  Carolina.  Look 
in  particular  at  how  he  describes  the 
apologii  Its  for  procrastination  in  terms 
that  mi  jht  be  ruled  out  of  order  if  used 
here  on  the  floor. 

I  urg(  my  colleagues  to  supi>ort  the 
proposal  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kj  siCH].  His  substitute  calls  for 
S16.5  billion  less  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  19f2  than  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal  and  $172.2  billion  less 
over  th(  i  next  5  years. 

Speci:  ically,  the  Kasich  substitute 
cuts  spmding  for  foreign  aid  by  $500 
million  a  year,  holds  increases  in  dis- 
cretion) try  spending  to  the  rate  of  in- 
flation--using  fiscal  year  1990  as  a 
base— a  id  initiates  the  task  of  entitle- 
ment reform.  At  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  pei*,lize  the  elderly  by  cutting  So- 
cial Se<  urity;  nor  does  it  reduce  veter- 
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ans'  benefit^  below  last  year's  spending 
levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  be  under- 
achlevers.  As  my  colleague  fi-om  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  has  pointed 
out,  interest  pajrments  on  the  national 
debt  took  v  p  roughly  60  percent  of  the 
individual  {income  taxes  collected  in 
fiscal  year  J1991.  Six  of  ten  Americans 
work  and  siweat  and  save  to  pay  their 
taxes  to  dd  what — to  pay  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  Such  a  situation 
cazmot  continue.  I  again  urge  adoption 
of  the  Kaslqh  substitute. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]. 

Mr.  SAN<)ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Kasich  budget 
amendmentj.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
Democratia  proposal.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  I  President's  and  the  Repub- 
lican Partyjs  budget  proposal. 

In  my  view,  neither  of  the  major 
budget  proposals  addresses  the  major 
crises  facing  this  country  in  terms  of 
the  underfunding  of  education,  in 
terms  of  Ijhe  underfunding  of  nutri- 
tional programs,  in  terms  of  the 
underfundiig  of  housing.  In  terms  of 
the  underfunding  of  environmental 
needs,  and  in  terms  of  the 
underfundimg  of  a  host  of  programs 
that  have  jbeen  thoroughly  neglected 
during  the  last  decade. 

In  addition,  in  my  view,  neither  of 
the  major  budget  proposals  addresses 
the  very  sferious  deflcit  crisis  facing 
this  countijy,  and  we  are  now  looking 
at  the  largest  deficit  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  this  year.  There  is 
no  reason  1 3  believe  that  it  will  be  bet- 
ter at  all  n«  xt  year. 
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Nor  do  either  of  the  major  budget 
proposals  deal  with  the  extremely  un- 
fair tax  situation  which  exists  in  this 
country  tot  lay  in  which  the  wealthiest 
people  in  oi  ir  country  who  have  become 
much  wealthier  over  the  last  decade 
are  still  ab^e  under  both  budget  propos- 
als to  pay  significantly  less  in  taxes 
than  they  lid  10  years  ago,  while  the 
middle  clajs  and  the  poor  are  paying 
more,  nor  1  n  my  view  do  either  of  the 
major  budget  proposals  address  the 
fact  that  f  nally  the  cold  war  is  over 
and  now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  sig- 
nificantly :ut  military  spending,  and 
yet  neither  proposal  deals  with  that  re- 
ality. 

Mr.  Chaii  man.  today  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  he  distingruished  Congress- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta],  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  writes  an  article  which  is 
headlined.  'Our  Budget  Is  Better."  In 
fairness  to  bhe  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  PuiBTTA],  I  agree  with  him. 
The  Democ  "atic  budget  is  in  fact  better 
than  the  R(  publican  budget. 

The  Republican  budget  proposes  a  $25 
billion  cut;  in  Medicare  over  a  5-year 
period  of  time  on  top  of  the  $43  billion 
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proposal  passed  by  Congress  and  the 
President  last  year  over  a  5-year  period 
of  time.  To  cut  back  on  Medicare  and 
shift  that  burden  to  health  care  con- 
sumers all  over  this  country  when  the 
cost  of  health  care  is  now  out  of  con- 
trol is  to  my  mind  unconscionable. 

The  Republican  proposal,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  cuts  back  on  veterans'  pro- 
grams— unconscionable. 

The  Republican  proposal  talks  about 
a  reduction  in  capital  gains  taxes  for 
the  rich,  when  the  rich  are  in  fact  en- 
joying huge  tax  breaks  already — uncon- 
scionable. 

The  gentleman  f^om  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  however  writes,  representing 
the  Democrats,  that  they  are  going  to 
put  $2  billion  over  the  1991  budget  into 
education,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  S2  billion  goes  nowhere  far  enough 
to  addressing  the  enormous  edu- 
cational crises  facing  this  country, 
where  25  percent  of  our  kids  ar  drop- 
ping out  of  high  school,  when  millions 
of  young  working  class  kids  cannot  af- 
ford to  go  to  college. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta],  I  would  ask  the 
Republicans,  why  is  it  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, in  Scandinavia,  college  education 
Is  the  right  of  virtually  all  their  young 
people?  Why  cannot  the  United  States 
do  the  same? 

The  gentleman  ft-om  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  talks  about  a  $315  million  in- 
crease in  1991  in  terms  of  Head  Start. 
We  all  know  that  Head  Start  is  a  won- 
derful program.  It  is  a  cost-effective 
program.  Why  are  we  not  saying  once 
and  for  all  that  every  young  child  in 
this  country,  every  kid,  has  the  right 
to  Head  Start,  has  the  right  to  decent 
child  care?  That  should  be  our  pro- 
posal. 

The  gentleman  flrom  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  talks  about  increasing  fund- 
ing for  WIG,  several  hundred  million 
dollars  for  that.  A  recent  study  came 
out  which  pointed  out  that  5  million 
children  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica go  hungry.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  Third  World.  We  are  talking 
about  the  United  States  of  America.  A 
budget  proposal  should  come  before 
this  Congress  which  says  that  hunger 
for  children,  hunger  for  any  American, 
is  an  absolute  disgrace.  We  are  going  to 
wipe  out  hunger  within  a  year. 

This  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  not  a  Third  World  coimtry,  an 
underdeveloped  country. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta],  yes,  your  pro- 
gram is  in  fact  better  than  the  Repub- 
lican program,  but  it  is  not  a  very  good 
program  and  we  in  the  Congress  de- 
serve a  budget  proposal  which  says  let 
the  wealthy  start  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  so  that  our  children  do 
not  have  to  go  hungry.  Let  us  cut  mili- 
tary spending  so  all  of  our  people  can 
enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  living. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  trom  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  past  2  years  now  I  have 
heard  on  this  floor  a  constant  chorus, 
and  we  just  completed  one.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  about  the  budget  deficit  and 
the  national  debt.  I  can  imagine  how 
that  chorus  of  concern  heightens  as 
Members  go  home  smd  talk  to  their 
constituents  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  maxed  out  our  credit  cards. 

For  the  past  2  days  we  have  heard  a 
prolonged  listing  about  every  program 
in  the  Federal  inventory,  as  if  the 
world  would  cease  to  turn  if  we  did  not 
fully  fund  each  of  them.  I  reject  that 
notion. 

I  support  the  Kasich  budget.  I  believe 
it  does  a  great  job  of  saving  more. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  understand  it  is 
not  easy  to  work  with  the  budget,  and 
I  compliment  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  for  undertaking  this 
really  difficult  job.  It  takes  two  things 
for  us  to  save  a  little  money  and  have 
a  responsible  budget.  One  is  to  have  a 
discipline  in  this  body  to  set  priorities 
and  work  within  the  available  re- 
sources we  have.  We  have  not  shown  an 
inclination  to  have  that  discipline. 

The  second,  of  course,  we  have  to 
have  taxpayers  and  voters  who  are 
willing  to  do  that,  and  I  suggest  to  you 
that  many  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Kasich 
budget  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
so  also. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  fi-om  California 
[Mr.  Kasich]  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about  time  that 
we  get  serious  about  the  deficit.  We 
have  heard  lots  of  calls  today  and  lots 
of  speeches  about  lofty  goals  and  a 
heartfelt  belief  that  our  Government 
should  have  some  sort  of  responsibility 
for  this  program  or  that  program  of 
this  group  of  people  that  needs  help  or 
that  group  of  people,  wherever  they  are 
in  the  world,  wherever  they  are  in  this 
country.  How  are  we  going  to  pay  for 
that? 

Yes,  we  hear  lip  service  about  the 
deficit,  but  we  keep  hearing  all  sorts  of 
rhetoric  about  new  spending  proposals. 

Well,  we  have  a  budget  deficit  right 
now  even  before  all  of  these  lofty  goals 
are  met  of  $350  billion  to  $400  billion  a 
year.  How  much  money  will  be  left  for 
meeting  the  basic  needs  of  our  people  if 
we  keep  Jidding  $30  billion  to  $40  billion 
a  year  more  in  spending  just  to  pay  for 
the  interest  on  last  year's  increase  in 
the  deficit? 

Yes.  we  do  not  have  the  Third  World 
country,  but  we  have  some  people  who 
are  willing  to  spend  us  into  a  Third 
World  economy.  If  we  keep  handling 
our  economy  the  way  we  have  been 
doing,  we  will  not  have  the  money  to 
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meet  any  of  the  basic  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  will  not  have  the  money  to 
keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  As  our 
economy  shrinks  and  the  ranks  of  the 
jobless  increase  because  we  have  been 
irresponsible  today,  we  will  hear  even 
more  heart-wrenching  stories  tomor- 
row. 

The  Kasich  budget  offers  us  an  alter- 
native. It  is  not  Draconian.  It  is  re- 
sponsible. If  we  can  just  keep  the  level 
of  spending  down  to  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion we  can  work  our  way  and  grow  our 
way  out  of  this  budget  challenge,  but  If 
we  do  not,  if  we  are  irresponsible,  if  we 
try  to  spend  so  much  money  that  we 
have  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
money  that  we  have  to  spend  each  year 
just  to  pay  for  the  interest,  we  are  all 
going  to  live  in  poverty.  The  future 
will  be  a  future  of  despair,  of  depriva- 
tion and  decline. 

I  believe  the  Kasich  budget  puts 
America  on  the  road  to  prosperity  and 
to  progress,  and  I  urge  a  vote  for  the 
Kasich  budget. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  flrom  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  has 
been  said  about  the  Kasich  proposal. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  the  only  real 
spending  restraint  that  we  have  before 
us  now. 

We  have  two  votes  coming  after  the 
Kasich  vote,  and  I  have  expressed  my- 
self on  those  two  items. 

Let  me  just  try  to  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues' sense  of  politics.  If  you  want 
to  go  home  and  tell  your  constituents 
that  you  were  for  spending  restraint, 
then  vote  for  Kasich. 

This  is  not  a  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  not  even  a  vote  against 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  f^m 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]  and  the 
Democratic  proposal.  This  is  a  vote 
that  you  can  hold  up  to  your  constitu- 
ents and  tell  them  that  you  indeed 
were  for  spending  restraint.  That  is  the 
very  least  that  you  can  do. 
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I  have  been  home,  like  many  of  us, 
over  the  last  3  weeks,  and  there  is  a 
brewing  tax  revolt  out  there.  The 
American  people  are  tired  of  paying 
taxes  and  they  are  tired  of  their  Gov- 
ernment spending  too  much  money.  At 
least  show  your  constituents  that  when 
you  are  given  the  opportunity  for 
spending  restraints,  you  choose  spend- 
ing restraint  and  vote  for  the  Kasich 
proposal. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Seats],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  5-year  budget  plan 
is  working  and,  in  my  judgment,  work- 
ing very  well.  For  the  first  time,  we  are 
having  a  real  debate  about  priorities. 
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The  President  has  submitted  a  budg- 
et which  is  within  the  spendlngr  limits 
and,  flrankly,  so  has  the  majority  party 
of  Congress  when  it  slightly  amended 
the  President's  budget. 

As  someone  who  voted  for  last  year's 
&-year  spending  plan.  I  never  viewed 
the  spending  cape  as  tiie  minimum,  but 
as  the  maximum  that  could  be  and 
should  be  spent. 

The  Kasich  amendment  brings  spend- 
ing in  below  the  spending  cape  and  it 
does  it  responsibly.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Kasich 
amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Blr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  tvom  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  I 
understand  is  at  the  baseline  here  in 
terms  of  his  time,  and  I,  therefore, 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panetta]  srields  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  f^om  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

The  gentleman  ftom  Ohio  [Mr.  KA- 
SICH] has  2Vt  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  want  to  take 
this  time  to  praise  LEON  and  BILL 
Oradison  for  their  hard  work.  I  have 
worked  with  Leon  now  for  3  years.  I 
mean  what  a  gentleman  and  nice  guy 
who  is.  without  question,  committed  to 
where  this  country  is  going. 

I  was  hoping  that  last  night  that  the 
ghost  of  future  debts,  wrapped  with 
chains,  would  visit  Leon  in  his  sleep 
and  today  he  would  stand  in  support  of 
my  amendment.  But  here  is  the  situa- 
tion: I  think  we  all  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  it.  This  is  where  I  come 
troia  on  my  proposal. 

Tou  increase  the  Federal  debt  by  $1.3 
trillion  over  the  next  5  years.  My  pro- 
posal is  not  the  greatest  thing  since 
sliced  bread,  but  it  is  $85  billion  less 
than  at  least  the  administration  pro- 
posal, more  than  that  in  terms  of  the 
Democratic  iiroposal.  All  we  do  is  a 
simple  thing  of  holding  the  growth  of 
budget  authority  to  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. It  is  not  radical  surgery,  we  are 
not  reducing  siwnding.  We  are  above, 
like  they  say,  we  are  at  least  at  the 
rate  of  inflation,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  reasonable  proposal,  one  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Democrats  can  vote  for  and 
still  consistently — maybe  you  have  to 
vote  for  Leon's  proposal,  then  you  go 
ahead  and  do  that.  But  what  you  are 
saying  is  Congress  needs  to  have  a  new 
direction,  we  have  to  have  some  re- 
straints, and  we  are  willing  to  do  it  in 
a  reasonable  manner.  That  is  what  this 
proposal  represents. 

To  my  Republican  colleagues  who 
feel  as  though  they  want  to  support  the 
President,  you  can  support  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  substitute  for  what  Leon  is 
doing.  Supimrting  my  proposal  basi- 
cally says  you  want  to  slow  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending  to  the  tune  of  $85 
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billion  'less  than  what  the  President 
spends  over  5  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
strongly  endorsed  this  proposal,  as 
have  a  lot  of  the  taxpayer-concerned 
groups  that  are  in  the  Washington,  DC, 
area,     i 

If  we  pad  a  national  plebiscite  on  this 
vote,  I  [promise  you  the  American  iwo- 
ple  would  say,  "Adopt  this  budget  pro- 
posal," because  it  is  very  reasonable  in 
its  apptoach. 

We  a|e  not  talking  about  last  year's 
cuts  or;  anything  like  that,  but  we  are 
talking!  about  basically  restraining  the 
growth; 

Frankly,  if  my  proposal  is  adopted,  it 
would  i»nly  be  the  beginning  for  what 
should  be  our  task,  which  is  to  rein  in 
this  incredible  growth  in  Federal 
spendiag  that  we  have  seen  in  this 
covmtr;  . 

I  app  >eciate  the  Chairman's  leniency 
in  tern  IS  of  the  stopwatch  today,  and 
again  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  once  again  remind  Mem- 
bers thft  the  niles  do  ask  us  to  refer  to 
Membet^  as  "the  gentleman  f^om"  or 
"the  gentlewoman  from." 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fi-om  C$,llfomia  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  in  order  to  close  de- 
bate.   1 

Mr.  chairman,  there  is  really  no 
other  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee wh^  has  worked  as  hard  as  the  gen- 
tleman! from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  in  try- 
ing to  pevelop  the  substitutes  that  he 
has  preeented,  not  only  in  the  past  but 
today  as  well.  He  has  sincerely  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  same  goal  that  I 
think  tie  all  share,  which  is  to  try  to 
achieve  the  fairest  and  most  equitable 
approach  to  reducing  the  horrendous 
debts  that  face  us  not  only  now  but  in 
the  futhre  as  well.  .. 

Ther^  has  always  been  a  certain  at- 
traction! to  his  approaches  because 
there  it  a  certain  equity,  when  he  talks 
about  a  freeze,  that  I  think  has  always 
attracted  Members.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems that  I  have  with  this  particular 
approach  that  he  has  presented  today 
is  thatiit  really  is  not  a  freeze.  It  tar- 
gets captain  areas  for  deeper  cuts  than 
others.. 

So  it  does  not  present  the  equity  that 
we  sometimes  have  seen  in  past  propos- 
als that  try  to  fireeze  spending  across 
the  board.  That  is  not  the  case  here. 

At  first  glance,  the  main  problems 
are,  aaain  he  targets  Medicare  with  a 
$25  billion  cut  in  Medicare.  While  I 
think  t|he  gentleman  is  legitimately  in- 
terestetl  in  means  testing,  of  that  $25 
billion  which  is  the  President's  num- 
ber, on  iy  $1.2  billion  comes  from  means 
testing .  The  bulk  of  the  $25  billion  is 
going  "ight  at  the  hospitals,  right  at 
the  providers. 

As  eteryone  knows,  we  have  lost  al- 
most SpO  hospitals  in  this  country  be- 
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cause  of  tie  reductions  in  that  area, 
and  there  is  another  thousand  that  are 
likely  to  be  shut  down  if  we  impose 
these  additiional  cuts  on  the  hospitals. 

Second,  bn  discretionary  spending, 
again  it  is  the  same  basic  target  of 
most  of  tlie  proposals  firom  the  other 
side  of  the]  aisle.  This  one  cuts  almost 
$20  billion  pelow  the  cap  with  regard  to 
dlscretlonaky-  The  fundamental  con- 
cern I  have  is,  I  guess,  again  the  fair- 
ness issue  because  every  substitute  has 
to  be  measured,  still,  on  the  basis  of 
fairness,     i 

Mr.  Chapman,  I  was  visited  by  a 
ghost  last  night,  and  it  is  the  ghost  of 
what  I  have  seen  happen  during  the 
1980's,  where  the  main  burden  has  fall- 
en on  the  Qlderly,  on  working  families, 
on  childreik,  and  on  the  middle  class. 
And  when  I  you  look  at  this  proposal, 
again  who  is  targeted?  The  $25  billion 
in  Medicare  cuts  impacts  on  the  elder- 
ly, $20  billion  in  cuts  on  discretionary 
that  agaid  impacts  on  education,  on 
health  care,  on  nutrition,  on  veterans, 
and  many  others  who  are  vulnerable 
Americans] 

This  proposal  would  tax  State  and 
local  employees  on  Medicare.  That  is 
OK  to  tax  State  and  local  employees 
with  regard  to  Medicare.  The  $1  billion 
in  user  fees,  it  is  OK  to  provide  $1  bil- 
lion in  usei  *  fees  that  largely  impact  on 
the  middle  class.  That  is  no  problem. 
But  then  a  I  the  same  time,  he  provides 
a  30-perceBt  cut  in  the  capital  gains 
tax,  from  which  the  benefits  go  to  the 
wealthiestjin  our  society,  and  also  add 
to  the  deficit,  I  might  add,  anywhere 
fjrom  $11  billion  to  $12  billion. 

So  it  is  fundamentally  on  this  issue 
that  I  would  ask  the  Members  to  reject 
the  substitjute. 

Mr.  Chaikman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WELDpN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  tie  Kasich  substitute  budget  I 
would  like  td  commend  my  colleague  for  his 
tireless  effori  s  to  identify  means  to  reduce  ttie 
deficit  without  cutting  critical  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  KasicT  substitute  wiU  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $172  billion  more  than  the  Democratic  al- 
ternative. It  reduces  t)(oated  farm  subsidies, 
holds  dowrv  overall  domestic  discretionary 
spending  b«low  the  rate  of  inflation,  ar>d 
makes  signiljcant  reductk>ns  in  our  foreign  aid 
budget  The$e  are  important  steps  and  I  will 
vote  for  this  lubstitute. 

There  is, ,  however,  one  element  of  this 
package  to  v|rhk:h  I  strongly  ot)ject  Included  in 
this  budget  ire  excessive  cuts  in  the  Medicare 
Program.  Most  ob(ectk>nable  to  me  are  pro- 
posals that  some  portkxis  of  Medk:are  be 
means-tested.  The  notion  of  means  testing, 
whKh  is  incl(jded  in  ttie  President's  txjdget,  is 
not  without  $ome  merit  Those  wtw  are  better 
off  shoukl  b^  less  reliant  on  the  Government 
for  Medk:ara.  I  am  afrakj,  however,  that  this 
proposal  sets  a  dangerous  precedent 

Since  Cortgress  implemented  the  prospec- 
tive paymerM  system  for  in-patient  hospital 
servk;es  in  1983,  reimbursement  rates  have 
failed  to  ke^  pace  with  rising  costs.  I  am 
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afraid  that  the  same  wiH  be  true  of  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  Today,  we  speait  of  means-test- 
ing for  the  wealthy  elderty.  Next  year,  will  we 
include  the  middte  class?  Will  1993  see  the 
end  of  subsidies  for  lower  Income  senior  citi- 
zens? 

Congress  has  fallen  down  that  slippery 
slope  too  often.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  hap- 
pen to  our  senior  citizens.  For  that  reason,  I 
will  have  very  serious  reservations  atxxjt  any 
legislative  proposals  which  implement  such  a 
means-testing  scheme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
Kasich  txxJget,  because  it  is  the  best  paclcage 
to  be  considered  today.  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  debate  will  high- 
light the  dangers  of  initiating  a  means-test  for 
Medk»re.  Because  I  am  unwilling  to  drive  our 
seniors  down  tttat  slope. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  sul>8titute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  trom  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  114,  noes  303, 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  69] 
AYES— 114 


AlUnl 

Hammersclunldt 

Penny 

Archer 

Hancock 

Petri 

Armey 

Hansen 

Porter 

Baker 

Haatert 

Pursell 

Ballenger 

Herger 

(2uiUen 

Batenuui 

Hobaon 

Bennett 

HoUoway 

Ravenel 

Berenter 

HouchtOD 

Rhodes 

BlUey 

Hunter 

Riige 

Boehner 

Inhofe 

R1CT8 

Broomfleld 

Rltter 

Bunnlnc 

Jamea 

Rohrabacher 

Burton 

Kaalch 

Santomm 

C&lUhan 

Klog 

Scbaefer 

Camp 

Kolbe 

Schttlze 

Coble 

Kyi 

Sensenbrenner 

CODdlt 

Lacomaralno 

Shaw 

Cooper 

Lent 

Shays 

Crane 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shnster 

Cunnin^hain 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slattery 

Dannemeyer 

Llchtfoot 

Solomon 

DeLay 

LlTlnsaton 

Spence 

DlcUnaon 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stomp 

Oraler 

Martin 

Sondqulst 

Duncan 

McCandleas 

Taylor  (MS) 

Edwarda  (OK) 

McCollom 

Taylor  (NO 

Fawell 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Field! 

McMUlan  (NO) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Mlcbel 

Upton 

Oallecly 

Miller  (OH) 

Valentine 

OaUo 

Miller  (WA) 

Vander  Jact 

Oekas 

Moody 

Walker 

QUchreM 

Moorbead 

Walsh 

Olllmor 

Myers 

Web«r 

Olncrlcti 

Nichols 

Weldon 

Oon 

Oxley 

Wylle 

Grandy 

Packard 

Zelltr 

Oonderaon 

Parker 
NOES-303 

Zlmmer 

Abercromble 

Anthony 

Bellenson 

Ackoman 

Applecate 

Bentley 

Alexander 

Atklos 

Berman 

AndenOD 

AuColn 

Benu 

Andrew*  (ME) 

Bacchus 

Bllbray 

Andrewa  (NJ) 

Barnard 

Billiakls 

Andrews  (TX) 

Barrett 

Rofthlert 

Barton 

Bonlor 

BorsU 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bustamante 

Byron 

CampbeU  (CA) 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

CUy 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

C^mbest 

Conyers 

Costello 

Coochlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox(IL) 

C^yne 

Cramer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlncell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dooltttle 

DorESD  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Bncel 

EncUah 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Faacell 

Fazio 

Feifhan 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletu 

Ford  (MI) 

FordCTN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllncr 

(>ordon 

Gradlson 

Green 

Ouarinl 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

HajresCLA) 

HeOey 

Henier 

Henry 

Hertel 


Boacland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CD 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

KopeUkl 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantoa 

LaRocco 

Lanshlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin  (MD 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Lone 

Lowey  (NT) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

lilartinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCTurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHurh 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mftune 

MlUer  (CA) 

Mlueta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

More  11a 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Mnrtha 

Na«le 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nowak 

Nnssle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

OrUx 

Orton 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 


Pelosl 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 

Recula 

Richardson 

Rtnaldo 

RoberU 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rofers 

Roe-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalins 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheoer 

Schlll 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Sisisky 

Skagga 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaoghter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stall  ings 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stndds 

Swett 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (OA) 

lliomton 

Torres 

ToRicelli 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Unaoeld 

Vento 

Vtaclosky 

Volkmer 

Vocanovlch 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

WUllams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tatron 

Toung(AK) 

Toung(FL) 


Aspln 

Bryant 

Doman(CA) 

Dymally 

Gray 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Hughes  Ronkema 

Koatmayer  Towns 

Lehman  (FL)  Ddall 

Levlne  (CA)  Tates 
MarlwMW 

O  1433 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Doman  of  California  for.  with  Mrs. 
Roukema  against. 

Mr.  PICKLE  chajiged  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  changed  his  vote 
flrom  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  In  my  con- 
gressional district  earlier  today.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "no" 
on  roUcall  No.  68,  the  Dannemeyer  sub- 
stitute, and  "no"  on  roUcall  No.  69,  the 
Kasich  sul>stitute. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTTTUTE 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  ORADISON 

Mr.  6RADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sulwtitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sul>stitute  is  as  follows: 

Amen<iment  in  the  nature  of  a  subetltute 
offered  by  Mr.  Gradison: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1993,  1994.  1995,  and  1996  are 
hereby  set  forth. 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  l)eg1nnlng 
on  October  1,  1991,  October  1,  1992,  October  1, 
1993.  October  1.  1994.  and  October  1. 1995: 

(1 )  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  S849.800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  «914.000.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994: 1999.800.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  ». 077 .500.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  S1.143.SOO.000.000. 

and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  changed 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  S2,700.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  S800.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  S700.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  S900.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  S4, 300,000.000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  r«venue8  for  hospital  insur- 
ance within  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows:  . 

Fiscal  year  1992:  S82,70e.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  S90.123.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  S96.814.000.000.       | 

Fiscal  year  1995:  S103. 105.000.000.      I 

Fiscal  year  1996:  SI  10, 190.000,000.     ^ 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 
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Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,248,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  Sl.192.900.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  U.238.7DO.00O.O00. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,296,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,340,500,000,000. 

(3)  The  apivoitriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,192,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $1,180,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,152,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  199S:  $1,186,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1906:  $1,249,100,000,000. 

(4)  The  antounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1902:  $342,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $275,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $152,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $106,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $105,600,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1998:  $3,986,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $4,327,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1904:  $4,548,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  S4.736.400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $4,912,800,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1991,  October  1, 1992,  October  1, 
1988.  October  1,  1904,  and  October  1,  1995,  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$14,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $190,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$15,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $193,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$13,600,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $196,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$13,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menu.  $200,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$13,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mento.  $202,500,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $290,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $296,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $290,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $291,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0l 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $291,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S286.700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
'ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $296,100,000,000. 


(B)  Oat  ays.  $288,600,000,000. 

(C)  Nei  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Nei  r  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, tt . 

Fiscal ;  ear  1996: 

(A)  Ne#  budget  authority,  $297,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $293,200,000,000. 

(C)  Ne\v  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Ne4  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, sd 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,800,000,000. 

(C)  llew       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,700,000|XX). 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $^300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  $18,300,000,000. 

(C)  Hew       direct       loan       obligations, 

si.eoo.oooJMo. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $91300.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,600,000,000. 

(B)  Oudays,  $18,500,000,000. 

(C)  Sew       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,400.0001)00. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,800,000,000. 

(B)  Oudays.  $18,500,000,000. 

(C)  Bew       direct       loan       obligations. 
S1.500.000JOOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S9. 400.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  $18,600,000,000. 

(C)  Mew       direct       loan       obligations, 
S1,500,000J000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,400,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
(250):       1 

Fiscal  ^ear  1992: 

(A)  Ne«  budget  authority.  $18,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outaays,  S17.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  Ne  t  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments.  U . 

Fiscal :  rear  1993: 

(A)  Nei '  budget  authority.  $20,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outaays,  $19,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Sit 

Fiscal  ^ear  1994: 

(A)  Net  budget  authority,  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outflays.  $20,900,000,000. 

(C)  Ne\i  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Sq. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S23.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outilays.  $22,400,000,000. 

(C)  Net^  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  N^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Sa. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  Netr  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outjlays.  $23,900,000,000. 
direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
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(C)  Nei 

(D)  Nei 
ments, 

(4)En( 
Fiscal 

(A)  Ne^ 

(B)  Oul 
(C) 

$1,200.1 


(270): 
ear  1992: 

budget  authority.  $4,100,000,000. 
ays.  $3,700,000,000. 

ew      direct      loan      obligations. 
000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Sl.lOO.DOO.OOO. 
Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outiaysi  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  1     direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 1 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $l,200,fl00,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outiays,  $5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  pifmary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $1,200,(100,000. 

Fiscal  yetu'1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S3.900.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
S600.000.000.    < 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S1.2O0.DO0.00O. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  I     direct       loan       obligations. 
$800,000,000.    I 

(D)  New  piimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S1.300i)00.000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300):  1 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $19,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  $0.       I 

Fiscal  year' 1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.       I 

Fiscal  year!  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year' 1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  pijlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $18,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(6)  Agricult  ore  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutlaysL  $15,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  I     direct       loan       obligations. 
$8.300.000.000. 1 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coiranlt- 
ments.  $8.5O0JD0O.00O. 

Fiscal  year|1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays^  $14,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$8,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  I     direct      loan      obligations. 
$8,200,000,000.1 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8.500£00.000. 
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Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S16.900.000.000. 

(B)  OutUys.  U2.100.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations. 

S8,aoo,ooo.ooo. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S8.400.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S12,700.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
S8.400.000.000. 

(D)  New  iHlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S8.700.000.000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S104.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outiays.  S93.go0.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
SI. 400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. S142.SOO.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S9.900.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S49.400.000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
Sl.400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  grtiarantee  commit- 
ments. S147.300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S12.000,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S33.SO0.000.0O0. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations. 
Sl.400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S150.300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S13.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -S38. 100.000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
Sl.300.000.000. 

'''(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. S152.900.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S13.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -S26. 100.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
Sl.300.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S155.a00.000.000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S34.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S32.700.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  in-imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S35.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S34.700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S35.700.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S35.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S36.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S35.500.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S39.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S37.100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(4S0): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  SS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  OutUys.  S6.S00.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
S900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S500.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays.  S5.800.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan       obligations. 
SI  .000.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SSOO.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S5.600.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
Sl.000.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
Sl.000.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
Sl.000.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S400.aOO.000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S47.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S45.SOO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $46,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S45.SOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $45,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $45,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S45.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $41,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $16,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S81. 300.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $81,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S81.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $91,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S102.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SIOO.OOO.OOO. 
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Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $113,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $112,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $126,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $125,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI  13.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $113,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S124.SOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $124,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $138,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $138,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligrations.  SO. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $154,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S154.600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $174,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $174,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

CD)  New  prinuu7  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.  . 

(13)  Income  Security  (600):  I 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S222.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $184,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S232.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $194,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $238,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S204.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.  I 

Fiscal  year  1995:  ' 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $249,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $215,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S258.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $223,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(14)  Social  Security  (660): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5.800.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S8.900.000.000. 
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(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  ^arantee  conunlt- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S9.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S7.a00.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S9.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S7.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S34.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S33.e00.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 

si.aoo.ooo.ooo. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  S14.800.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S34.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S33.900.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan       obligations, 
SI  .000.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $12,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S35.200.000.000. 

(B)  Outiays.  $36,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
SBOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S12.100.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  prinuu7  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S12.000.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $11,700,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1902: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $14,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conMnlt- 
menta.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
menta,  10. 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,300,000,000. 
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(B)  OuVays.  $17,700,000,000. 

(C)  Ne#  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, sd. 

(17)  Geieral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Oudays.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  Nen*  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S(f. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S13.900.000.000. 

(C)  Nevt  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  Ne*  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S(|. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S(i 

Fiscal  fear  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  He^  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Nei^  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $01 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,000,000,000. 

(C)  Ne\^  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Ne^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $01 

(18)  Neti  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  fear  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $230,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $230,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $oi 

Fiscal  fear  1993: 

(A)  NeW  budget  authority,  $240,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $240,100,000,000. 

(C)  Newj  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Nei^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, sol 

Fiscal  ]|ear  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $248,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $248,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, soj 

Fiscal  iear  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $252,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $252,100,000,000. 

(C)  Newdirect  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, so] 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $255,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $255,600,000,000. 

(C)  New"  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, so] 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $200,000,000. 

(C)  Newj  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO, 

Fiscal  jjear  1993: 

(A)  Newi  budget  authority.  $100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,000,000. 

(C)  Newl  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Ne#  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $200,000,000. 

(C)  NeW'  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Neit  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  SO 
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Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SIOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year!  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  Sl.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays^  Sl.OOO.OOO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(20)  Undlstijibuted  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year|l992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  ($34,500,000,000). 

(B)  Outlays^  ($34,500,000,000). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO.       I 

Fiscal  year:  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  ($36,900,000,000). 

(B)  Outlays,  ($36,900,000,000). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  yearil994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  ($34,000,000,000). 

(B)  Outlays,  ($34,000,000,000). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  (1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  ($36,600,000,000). 

(B)  Outlays,  ($36,600,000,000). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  ($36,000,000,000). 

(B)  Outlays.  ($36,000,000,000). 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  nile,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gradison]  ^^lll  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  a  Member  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment will  b«  recognized  for  1  houj*. 

Mr.  PANJTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. I 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  pom  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA]  win  pe  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chali^  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison], 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myseilf  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  to  House  Con- 
current Reaolutlon  121— which,  as  you 
all  know.  Is  the  President's  budget. 

Presidential  budgets  during  the 
Reagan  adi^nlstratlon  received  pain- 
fully little  Support,  even  among  Repub- 
licans. There  were  three  House  votes 
on  Reagan  budgets  In  the  1980'8.  His  fis- 
cal year  19^5  budget  received  1  vote. 
His  nscal  y^ar  1987  budget  garnered  12 
votes.  The  following  year  he  attracted 
27  votes.  Nqne  of  these  votes  Included 
even  a  single  Democrat.  Both  parties 
Instinctively  recognized  that  it  was  the 
"loyal  oppoHtlon's"  proper  role  to  set 
forth  an  alternative  In  response  to  the 
afirenda  of  tne  Republican  President. 

Similarly,  today.  It  Is  fitting  that 
the  President's  budget  be  placed  before 
the  legislative  branch.  But  this  year, 
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President  Bush's  budget  appears  des- 
tined for  a  different — and  better — re- 
ception than  Presidents'  budgets  in  the 
last  decade.  As  I  have  noted  on  several 
occasions,  this  budget  was  not  "dead 
on  arrival."  Even  the  Washington  Post, 
hardly  a  bastion  of  support  for  Repub- 
lican administrations,  called  it  "the 
first  mainly  honest  Presidential  budget 
that  the  country  has  had  in  10  years." 
and  applauded  its  "return  to  basic 
credibility." » 

For  further  evidence  of  the  strength 
of  the  President's  budget,  simply  look 
at  what  the  loyal  opposition  has  to 
offer.  The  Democrats  propose  the  same 
defense  spending  as  the  President,  the 
same  international  spending,  and  vir- 
tually the  same  total  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending.  The  real  difference  in 
discretionary  domestic  spending  be- 
tween the  two  plans  nets  out  to  a  little 
less  than  $3  billion,  or  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  SI. 45  trillion  budg- 
et. 

Democrati'  "Reordered  Priorities" 

[Domestic  diacretionary  acconnt.  In  bllUoDa  of 
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doUan] 


Added  to  President 
Cut  (Tom  President 


S8.2S 
5.45 


Net  changes  2.8 

Chance  percentage:  1.3  percent  of  Domestic  Discre- 
tionary. 0.2  percent  of  Total  Badget. 

The  differences  are  slight  because  the 
President's  budget  was  a  credible  and 
balanced  plan  to  begin  with.  It  is  a  doc- 
ument intended  to  guide  the  activity 
and  imlicies  of  a  major  world  power 
during  the  upcoming  year,  not  a  i>oliti- 
cal  pamphlet  intended  for  the  soap  box 
of  a  party  trying  to  flgure  out  what  it 
stands  for.  It  is  offered  by  the  people 
whose  lob  it  is  to  administer  the  Na- 
tion's policies.  It  is,  in  short,  a  plan  de- 
signed for  governing. 

The  Bush  budget  is  a  balanced  plan: 
It  recognizes  that  under  the  budget 
agreement,  we  have  finite  resources 
controlled  by  a  tight  discipline.  But 
within  that  trasnevrorli,  the  President 
makes  responsible  choices  and  trade- 
offs. The  result  is  a  package  with 
which  the  administration  can  truly 
govern  through  fiscal  year  1992.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment and  the  administration's  fiscal 
plan  for  next  year. 

Now,  considering  the  many 
similarities  between  the  two  proposals 
remaining  before  us,  why  do  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  President's 
budget  and  reject  the  Democrats'? 
There  are  several  reasons,  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you. 

ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

The  Democrats  talk  about  strength- 
ening the  economy,  but  they  do  noth- 
ing to  pursue  this  goal.  Yesterday,  in 
fact,  they  completely  ignored  the  part 
of  the  budget  debate— the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  debate— specifically  set  aside 


>"Mr.  Boiti'i  Badcet,"  the  Washlncton  Post  edi- 
torial p<we.  Feb.  6. 1901. 


for  discussion  of  economic  goals  and 
policy.  Given  all  the  attention  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  devoted  to  anti- 
recession, anti-unemplosrment  policy 
options,  it  is  hard  to  fathom  why  they 
ignored  what  should  have  been  an  im- 
portant discussion. 

The  President  has  not  ignored  these 
issues.  He  encourages  savings  through 
family  savings  accounts.  He  promotes 
investment  through  extending  tax  pro- 
visions such  as  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation credit.  He  seeks  the  capital 
gains  tax  preference  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness investment.  The  Democrats  offer 
no  savings  incentives,  no  growth  incen- 
tives, and  no  tax  extenders— in  fact, 
the  Ways  and  Means  chairman  ex- 
pressly rejected  these  just  the  other 
day. 

INVESTING  IN  THE  FUTURE 

The  President  expands  our  commit- 
ment to  science  and  research — ^areas 
with  a  proven  track  record  of  return  on 
Government  investment.  If  we  truly  in- 
tend to  remain  competitive,  if  we  want 
to  seek  and  develop  new  technologies 
and  remain  a  leader  in  the  world,  these 
investments  are  necessary. 

To  the  Democrats,  science  is  little 
more  than  this  year's  cash  cow.  They 
would  cut  $1.26  billion  from  the  Presi- 
dent's science  request,  representing  30 
percent  of  all  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary reductions  they  use  to  pay  for 
other  things.  They  used  to  do  this  with 
the  defense  budget,  but  that's  no 
longer  available  to  them. 

The  Democrats  say  this  reduction  is 
intended  to  slow  down  the  space  sta- 
tion, because  of  a  few  problems  that 
have  arisen.  In  fact,  their  proposal  will 
ground  the  space  station.  It  also  will 
force  us  to  cancel  several  shuttle 
flights,  and  will  relegate  us  to  second- 
er third-class  status  in  the  space  explo- 
ration community— we,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  world  leaders  in  explor- 
ing new  frontiers. 

FISCAL  RESPONSmiUTT 

The  President's  plan  shows  a  budget 
surplus  by  1996;  the  Democrats  still 
have  a  S65  billion  deficit  in  that  year. 
Savings  in  the  President's  budget  ex- 
ceed those  required  by  last  year's  budg- 
et agreement;  the  Democrats  barely 
meet  the  maximum  deficit  amount  for 
1992,  and  are  curiously  vagrue  about 
what  happens  after  that.  The  President 
specifles  where  his  savings  would  be; 
the  Democrats  resort  to  vague  1-per- 
cent reductions,  $919  million  In  unspec- 
ified reductions— victims  unknown — 
and  wind  up  spending  almost  $300  bil- 
lion more  than  the  President  over  5 
years. 

That  S300  billion  is  half  again  as 
much  as  we  are  supposed  to  save  in  de- 
fense spending  over  the  period.  The 
Democrats  show  us  that  they  don't 
save  money,  they  just  spend  it  else- 
where. 

PRESERVINO  MEDICARE 

The  fourth  issue  is  preserving  Medi- 
care. This  is  a  sensitive  point  to  many 


Members,  and  it  should  be — Medicare  is 
an  important  program  for  many  senior 
citizens,  sometimes  the  moet  impor- 
tant program.  But  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  unless  we  continue  to  wrestle 
down  the  growth  in  Medicare  costs,  we 
might  not  be  able  to  provide  Medicare 
15  years  from  now.  That's  when  the 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  is  cur- 
rently projected  to  become  bankrupt  if 
changes  are  not  made.^  Medicare  costs 
grew  by  more  than  11  percent  a  year 
through  the  1980's  and  in  the  next  dec- 
ade Medicare  is  expected  to  surpass 
even  Social  Security  as  the  largest  do- 
mestic item  in  the  budget. 

Medicare  Spending 

Pn  bUUoas  of  doUan] 

1960 „ Stt 

1986 

1991 

Current  law  19B2 „ 

President's  budget  1992 


75 

116 
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The  President  suggests  holding  down 
Medicare  costs  by  S25  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  This  is  an  on-going  effort, 
building  on  the  progress  made  last 
year.  Opponents  may  try  to  scare  the 
elderly  by  saying  this  is  an  unfair  cut 
in  their  benefits,  but  consider  two 
things.  First,  annual  Medicare  si>end- 
ing  will  grow  by  S60  billion  by  1996  even 
after  this  $25  billion  restraint. 

Second,  the  President's  proposals  are 
focused  on  cutting  costs,  not  cutting 
benefits.  Individual  Members  may  dis- 
agree— as  I  do — with  some  of  the  spe- 
cific cost  restraints  the  President  sug- 
gests, but  no  one  who  cares  about  se- 
curing the  future  of  Medicare  can  dis- 
agree with  the  fact  that  something 
must  be  done  to  bring  cost  increases 
under  control. 

SOCIAL  SECURITT/JOBLBSS  BENEFFTS 

A  fifth  issue  has  to  do  with  Social  Se- 
curity and  vmemplojrment  benefits.  The 
Democrats  cut  S431  million  from  funds 
for  administering  unemployment  com- 
pensation, based  on  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO]  projection  that 
the  recession  will  be  shorter  and 
shallower  than  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  [OMB]  predicts— 
based,  in  other  words,  on  a  rosy  sce- 
nario. This  is  the  party  that  has  com- 
plained vigorously  about  the  need  for 
recession  relief,  and  yet  they  cut  funds 
to  distribute  that  relief.  They  also  cut 
$52  million  firom  Social  Security  ad- 
ministrative expenses— again  based 
principally  on  hope. 

These  two  items  are  especially  inter- 
esting considering  that  in  the  last  2 
months.  52  Democratic  Members  have 
written  to  the  President  urging  him  to 
release  $120  million  in  "emergency" 
Social  Security  administrative  funds, 
which  they  now  are  cutting  by  $52  mil- 
lion. Furthermore,  81  Democrats  have 
written  to  the  President  complaining 
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about  underfondlng  In  the  administra- 
tion of  unemplosrment  compensation. 
Now  they're  cutting  that,  too. 

FAntNESS 

Finally,  let's  talk  fairness.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  our  Democratic 
fMends  have  expressed  themselves 
early  and  often.  But  what  have  they 
really  done  about  it? 

For  one  thing,  they  have  started  a 
little  bidding  war.  The  President's 
budget  has  been  on  the  table  since  Feb- 
ruary. So  in  the  name  of  fairness  the 
House  Democrats  added  $10  million 
here,  S15  million  there  so  they  could  be 
more  fair  than  the  President.  Then 
here  on  the  floor,  education  was  bid  up 
yet  again.  Wait  until  next  week  in  the 
Senate— they  will  probably  raise  the 
bid  yet  again. 

Democrats  seem  to  equate  more 
spending  more  with  more  fairness.  In 
contrast,  the  President  equates  fair- 
ness with  targeting  Government  bene- 
fits to  those  most  in  need.  He  would  re- 
duce entitlement  subsidies  to  the 
wealthy— subsidies  that  are  paid  for  by 
middle-income  working  people.  The 
Democrats  pay  lip  service  to  the  idea 
but  shy  away  trom  commitment.  The 
President  would  extend  the  health  in- 
surance tax  deduction  for  self-em- 
ployed people.  The  Democrats,  who 
keep  telling  us  they  are  so  concerned 
about  the  uninsured  in  this  country, 
astonishingly  reject  this  extension. 
Who's  fair? 

Finally,  the  majority  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  curbing  entitlement  spending 
is  imfalr.  They  would  have  you  think 
that  entitlement  spending  goes  mostly 
to  the  poor.  This  is  not  true.  About  80 
percent  of  entitlements  go  to  the  non- 
poor.  They  would  also  have  you  think 
that  the  President's  budget  cuts  enti- 
tlements for  the  poor.  Again,  that's 
simply  not  true.  In  constant  1992  dol- 
lars, entitlement  spending  for  poor  peo- 
ple was  $13  billion  in  1962,  $56  billion  in 
1972,  $84  billion  in  1982  and  will  be  $141 
billion  under  the  President's  budget  in 
1992. 

Clearly,  the  President's  budget  is  not 
unfair  in  its  entitlement  spending  for 
the  poor. 

Most  entitlement  spending  involves 
the  Government  taking  tax  dollars  out 
of  some  middle-income  pockets  and  re- 
turning it  to  others.  The  President  of- 
fers several  proposals  to  make  this  en- 
titlement transfer  system  more  fair 
and  to  control  runaway  entitlement 
spending.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  with 
regard  to  Medicare,  he  has  thereby 
challenged  the  Congress  at  least  to 
come  up  with  a  different  alternative 
for  entitlement  saving»— but  the  Demo- 
crats have  simply  backed  down. 

The  President  squarely  faces  the 
I»x>blem  of  runaway  entitlement  spend- 
ing, proposing  $34.5  billion  in  savings  in 
this  area.  He  has  thereby  challenged 
the  Congress  at  least  to  come  up  with 
a  different  alternative. 
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But  trie  Democratic  budget  looks  the 
other  way.  The  Democrats  seem  to  be- 
lieve th«  entitlement  problem  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

These  i  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  budgets. 
From  tnem,  I  believe  it  is  clear  who  is 
investing  in  the  future,  trjring  to  ex- 
pand the  economy,  tnring  to  be  respon- 
sible with  taxpayers'  money,  and  try- 
ing to  iromote  fairness — and  it  is  not 
the  Dempcrats. 

A  CLEAR  CHOICE 

Let  m4  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
a  few  remarks  aimed  principally  at  my 
Republioan  colleagues. 

The  oidgets  we  are  debating  here 
today  ate  framed,  by  necessity,  along 
the  linef  of  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment. Borne  Members  who  voted 
against  chat  agreement  feel  that  sup- 
porting the  President's  budget  now 
would  b«  inconsistent. 

Let  mi  say  to  those  Members:  I,  too, 
voted  against  the  budget  agreement. 
But  it  ianow  law.  We  are  committed  to 
followini  r  its  guidelines. 

Some  of  you  supported  the  alter- 
native ( ffered  by  my  able  colleague 
from  C  ilifomia,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Some  SI  pported  the  proposal  by  the 
gentlemi  in  from  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Kas  :ch.  If  you  preferred  those  al- 
ternatives fine.  But  we  now  must  rec- 
ognize that  neither  was  adopted.  So  we 
are  left  [with  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  or  the  Democrats'. 

For  tae  reasons  I  have  outlined,  I 
think  tie  choice  for  Republicans  is 
very  clear. 

D  1440 

Mr.  P^NETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5^  minutes. 

Mr.  CHairman,  we  begin  the  debate 
on  the  Fi-esident's  budget.  First  of  all, 
my  thanks  to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
fl-om  OMo  [Mr.  Gradison]  for  offering 
this  profosal  so  that  the  House  could 
consider  it.  He  offered  it  in  committee 
and  nowtoe  offers  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  liie  President  is  entitled  to  this 
vote.  Eath  year  he  is  the  first  to  have 
to  proceed  with  a  budget  proposal,  and 
it  lays  o^t  his  priorities  for  the  coun- 
try. 

The  isfcue  we  decide  today  by  our 
vote  onj  the  President's  budget  is 
whether  or  not  it  represents  our  prior- 
ities as  \»ell.  It  is  clear  that  the  budget 
agreement  that  was  agreed  to  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  constrains 
the  flexibility  of  both  the  President 
and  the  Oongress  as  we  try  to  deal  with 
this  budget.  We  are  both  forced  to  ad- 
here to  vie  caps  that  have  been  estab- 
lished inl  defense  and  international  aid 
and  doiaestic  discretionary.  We  are 
both  forced  to  adhere  to  the  pay-as- 
you-go  Bequirements  with  regard  to 
any  entitlement  expansions  or  tax  re- 
ductions. And  we  are  both,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  required  to  be 


straight 


with    the    American    people 
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about  the  Elze  of  the  deficits  that  we 
confront  aiid  the  economic  realities 
that  this  ootmtry  confronts  at  the 
present  tim  i. 

The  Pres:  dent's  budget,  and  I  said 
this  yesterdjay  and  I  repeat  it  now,  the 
President's  jbudget  is  indeed  the  most 
honest  budgjet  that  has  been  submitted 
by  a  President  in  the  last  10  years.  He 
has  discarded  the  games,  the  smoke 
amd  mirrors,  and  the  deceptions  that 
we  saw  in  tjie  budgets  presented  to  us 
during  the  IfiSO's. 

But  In  thit  effort  the  President  had 
the  opportunity  to  set  a  new  direction 
for  this  Nation,  not  only  in  terms  of 
budget  hontsty,  not  only  in  terms  of 
confronting  the  realities  that  we  face 
on  the  deficit  as  well  as  the  budget,  but 
he  also  had  j  the  opportunity  to  change 
the  prioriti*  of  the  Nation  as  well. 

D  1450 

The  great  failure  of  the  budget  pre- 
sented by  the  President  is  that  he 
failed  to  fully  seize  the  opportunity  to 
break  vrith  the  past.  Instead,  the  shad- 
ow of  David  Stockman  still  lurks  over 
the  President's  budget. 

The  cuts]  of  the  1980's  are  still 
present,  and  those  are  cuts  that  we 
have  seen  tline  and  time  again  and  re- 
jected time  ftnd  time  again,  not  just  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  but  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike. 

Listen  to  the  past  repeated  In  this 
budget.  Edu(ation  is  less  than  baseline. 
For  all  of  ;he  discussion  about  edu- 
cation, it  is  less  than  baseline  in  the 
President's  budget.  E^nergy  is  cut  by 
$242  million.  Low-income  weatherlza- 
tlon  is  cut  b  y  $176  million.  Rural  hous- 
ing is  cut  byj  $189  million.  Maternal  and 
child  health,  nutrition,  food  assistance, 
job  training,  mass  transit,  we  have 
seen  them  time  and  time  again  and  re- 
jected them  time  and  time  again. 

Listen  to  Ithe  entitlement  programs 
that  are  targeted  in  the  President's 
budget.  It  is  a  page  from  the  Gramm- 
Latta  book  of  cuts. 

Medicare,  825.2  billion.  No  question, 
no  question  I  that  we  have  to  look  at 
this  issue. 

But  is  thei  issue  to  close  more  hos- 
pitals in  thU  country?  We  have  closed 
600.  Do  we  c^ose  another  1,000?  Is  that 
the  way  we  jreduce  costs  in  Medicare? 


No. 

We    had 
agreement 
lion  in  Medij 
terms  of  th4 
but  don't  hil 
again. 

Veterans' 


iderstood    in    last   year's 

were  going  to  do  $43  bil- 

cuts,  and  that  was  in 

providers  and  hospitals, 

them  again  and  again  and 


:uts,  $3.5  billion  in  pen- 
sions, and  injother  benefits  that  flow  to 
veterans  at  a  time  when  we  are  talking 
about  expanding  veterans'  benefits  for 
those  returning  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Student  loan  cuts  of  $1.1  billion;  fos- 
ter care  cuts  of  $1.7  billion;  trade 
agreement  assistance,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  confronted  with  lost  jobs  in  our 
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own  society,  wiped  out,  wiped  out  In 
the  President's  budget.  S905  million 
cut;  SI. 9  billion  cut  from  agricultural 
programs.  Those  are  not  the  priority  of 
this  Nation  in  the  1990'8.  Maybe  the 
1980's,  but  not  the  1990'8. 

Our  priorities  are  working  families 
where  people  are  having  a  difficult 
time  educating  and  feeding  and  pro- 
tecting their  children.  Our  priorities 
are  economic  security,  energy  security, 
and  fairness  for  all,  fairness  for  all. 

We  have  gone  through  the  1980's 
where  the  haves  got  more  and  the 
have-nots  got  less.  That  time  is  over 
with.  If  we  are  going  to  share  the  bur- 
den, let  everyone  share  it  equally.  That 
is  the  choice  that  faces  the  House 
today  as  we  vote  on  these  budgets. 

Some  would  say  that  that  choice  is 
rather  insignificant.  My  view  is  that  it 
is  a  choice  between  the  failures  of  the 
past  and  the  opportunities  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  vote  for  the 
future,  reject  the  President's  budget, 
and  vote  for  the  committee  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer], 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  Important  to  reframe 
the  debate  for  a  few  minutes  to  look  at 
important  domestic  and  economic  pol- 
icy issues  which  the  Democrat  budget 
resolution  does  not  address — but  which 
the  President's  budget  meets  head  on 
with  sound  initiatives. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a  number  of  impor- 
tant tax  incentives  contained  in  the 
President's  budget — and  paid  for  in  his 
budget — which  are  totally  absent  from 
the  Democrat  plan. 

Do  you  care  about  low  income  hous- 
ing? The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit?  Re- 
search and  development?  Health  insur- 
ance for  small  businesses?  Savings  and 
capital  investment?  Energy? 

If  you  do,  you  had  better  think  twice 
about  voting  for  the  Democrat  budget. 
You  won't  find  incentives  there.  None 
of  them  is  accommodated  in  the  Demo- 
crat budget  resolution. 

We  are  talking  about  core  incentives 
for  economic  growth  and  savings, 
international  competitiveness  and  con- 
cern for  human  resources  which  should 
enjoy  bipartisan  support:  a  permanent 
research  tax  credit,  family  savings  ac- 
counts, changes  in  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  to  allow  withdrawals 
for  flrst-tlme  home  buyers,  enterprise 
zones,  the  25-percent  health  insurance 
deduction  for  small  businesses,  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  reduction,  extension  of 
the  low-income  housing  tax  credit,  ex- 
tension of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit, 
and  energy  tax  incentives. 


The  absence  of  these  important  do- 
mestic and  economic  policy  concerns 
in  the  Democrat  budget  is  a  fatal  flaw. 

One  of  the  few  facts  upon  which 
economists  can  agree  is  that  research 
and  experimentation  has  been  the  sin- 
gle most  important  factor  for  growth 
in  advanced  countries. 

The  President's  budget  accords  rec- 
ognition to  its  importance  by  perma- 
nently extending  the  current-law  20 
percent  R&E  credit  and  extending  for 
an  additional  year  the  R&E  foreign  al- 
location rules. 

In  contrast,  the  Democrat  budget 
resolution  would  eliminate  both  the 
R&E  credit  and  the  allocation  rules  at 
the  end  of  1991. 

Similarly,  the  Democrat  budget 
would  eliminate  at  the  end  of  1991  the 
current  law  deduction  for  25  percent  of 
health  insurance  premiums  paid  by 
self-employed  small  businessmen  and 
women.  If  you  care  about  the  plight  of 
the  uninsured,  how  can  you  eliminate 
that  modest  protection  for  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  and  their  families? 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  low-in- 
come housing  credit  and  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit.  Under  the  Democrat 
plan,  they're  eliminated  at  the  end  of 
1991. 

Many  have  expressed  concern  in  re- 
cent years  that  our  country's  national 
savings  rate  is  too  low  to  sustain  ade- 
quate growth  and  to  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic standing.  The  Democrat  budget 
is  ominously  silent  in  this  regard. 

In  contrast,  the  President's  budget 
addresses  this  concern  through  a  series 
of  proposals — including  the  creation  of 
family  savings  accoimts  to  allow  non- 
deductible contributions  of  up  to  $2,500 
per  tapayer  to  stimulate  personal  sav- 
ings. 

The  President's  budget  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  purchase  and  buildup  of 
equity  in  a  home  is  the  single  most  sig- 
nificant form  of  savings  for  the  average 
American.  His  budget  facilitates  in- 
vesting in  a  home  by  allowing  first- 
time  home  buyers  to  withdraw  penalty 
tree  up  to  S10,000  firom  an  IRA. 

To  help  economically  distressed 
areas  share  in  the  benefits  of  growth, 
the  President's  budget  would  designate 
up  to  50  enterprise  zones  which  would 
receive  specified  wage  credits  and  in- 
vestment incentives.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  rebuilding  and  revitalizing 
our  inner  cities  and  economically  dis- 
tressed rural  areas.  The  Democrat 
budget  is  silent  on  the  issue. 

The  President's  budget  proposal  also 
reduces  the  tax  rate  on  capital  gains. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  abstract  discus- 
sion— too  much  in  fact — on  whether 
cutting  capital  gains  taxes  is  fair.  Are 
lost  jobs  and  reduced  economic  growth 
fair?  Is  further  dependency  on  foreign 
investment  fair? 

There  is  no  question  that  a  pref- 
erential rate  for  capital  gains  will  in- 
crease economic  activity  and  speed  the 
economy  back  on  the  road  to  growth. 


Have  the  politics  of  envy  become  so 
powerful  that  we  are  willing  to  forgo 
new  jobs  and  economic  growth  because 
of  the  way  someone  can  play  with  a  so- 
called  distribution  table? 

In  conclusion,  the  Democrat  budget 
resolution  fails  to  address  critical  tax 
issues  which  can  strengthen  America's 
long-term  future.  In  contrast,  the 
President's  budget  proposal  would  pro- 
mote increased  savings,  capital  forma- 
tion, infi*astructure,  and  international 
competitiveness.  Rather  than  merely 
pasring  lip  service  to  incentives,  the 
President's  budget  proposal  incor- 
porates them — and  pays  for  them. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2Vb  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman ftt)m  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  Democratic  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Like  President  Bush's  budget,  our 
budget  hits  the  target  set  last  fall;  it 
says  within  the  limits  set  for  aJl  three 
categories  of  discretionary  spending: 
domestic,  defense,  and  foreign  aid.  We 
likewise  follow  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion the  agreement  of  last  fall  by  re- 
quiring that  any  new  entitlements  be 
funded  with  new  taxes  under  the  pay- 
go  rules.  But  when  it  comes  to  domes- 
tic spending  priorities,  we  part  com- 
pany with  the  President.  We  take 
money  from  programs  like  the  manned 
space  station  and  put  it  into  needs  that 
we  consider  more  pressing,  such  as 
children,  education,  and  the  Nation's 
infl'astructure. 

In  the  case  of  children,  we  provide  a 
$2  billion  increase  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education,  three 
times  the  increase  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  education  budget  would 
not  even  keep  pace  with  inflation.  Our 
budget  gives  Head  Start  a  S350  million 
increase,  which  is  almost  four  times 
the  increase  the  President  sought.  At 
this  rate  of  increase,  we  can  fttlly  fUnd 
Head  Start  in  9  years;  at  the  Presi- 
dent's rate  of  increase,  it  will  take  50 
years  to  fUnd  Head  Start  fully. 

In  the  case  of  infrastructure,  we  pro- 
vide increases  of  SI  billion  for  the  high- 
way program,  SI  billion  for  aviation, 
S281  million  for  mass  transit,  and  S26 
million  for  Amtrak. 

Finally,  we  commit  more  to  the  safe- 
ty net.  We  provide  increases  of  S2.014 
billion  to  finance  homeless  and  low-in- 
come housing  programs  and  a  12  per- 
cent increase  or  SI  .264  billion  for  the 
antidrug  program.  And  we  reject  the 
President's  proposed  cuts  in  programs 
for  veterans. 

We  also  restore  cuts  in  three  other 
areas.  First,  we  reject  the  President's 
request  to  cut  S990  million  from  the 
Postal  Service  budget  over  the  next  5 
years  by  making  the  Postal  Service 
pay  a  larger  share  of  the  costs  for 
health  benefits  and  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  retired  postal  employees 
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ajad  their  survivors.  Second,  at  a  cost 
of  S3S  million,  we  save  the  postal  sub- 
sidy for  rural  newspapers.  We  do,  how- 
ever, accede  to  the  President's  request 
and  scale  back  significantly  the  post- 
al subsidy  for  nonprofits.  Third,  we 
reject  the  President's  proposal  to  cut 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion [REA]  budget.  During  the  past 
decade,  the  Reagan  and  Bush  adminis- 
trations have  tried  to  eliminate  REA, 
an  agency  that  helps  millions  of  our 
constituents  who  live  in  rural  areas. 

To  pay  for  these  selected  increases, 
we  propose  a  1-percent  across-the-board 
cut  in  nonprlority  programs,  deeper 
cuts  in  low-priority  programs,  and 
some  program  eliminations. 

In  the  area  of  defense,  this  budget 
and  the  President's  budget  agree,  at 
least  as  to  total  spending.  In  last 
year's  budget  agreement,  we  capped  de- 
fense spending— function  050— in  fiscal 
year  1992  at  S290.8  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  X295.3  billion  in  outlays.  We 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1991  less 
than  the  celling,  and  made  it  clear  that 
the  cap  is  a  ceiling  but  not  a  floor.  A 
good  part  of  the  defense  cuts  that  we 
are  counting  on  come  ftom  downsizing 
our  standing  forces.  The  Persian  Gulf 
war  postponed  the  build-down  in  force 
levels,  so  Congress  allowed  the  Defense 
Department  a  shortfall  of  some  16,000 
off  the  reduction  of  100.000  in  end- 
strength  legislated  for  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  This  will  have  an  iminct  on  fiscal 
year  1992.  since  these  16,000  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  will  be  on 
the  pajrroU  when  fiscal  year  1992  be- 
gins. Our  aim  since  last  year  has  been 
to  reduce  military  personnel  by  25  per- 
cent over  5  years,  but  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  with  as  little  pain  as  pos- 
sible, relying  on  early  outs  for  those 
who  want  them,  and  on  voluntary  re- 
tirements rather  than  forced  and  arbi- 
trary reductions  in  force.  Certainly,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  war  with  Iraq,  we 
want  to  continue  that  policy;  we  don't 
want  to  end  Desert  Storm  by  dropping 
arbitrarily  some  of  the  men  and  women 
who  served  us  so  well.  That's  one  rea- 
son for  budgeting  to  celling. 

Another  reason  for  budgeting  to  ceil- 
ing is  that  the  ceiling  Isn't  that  high. 
It  represents  a  defense  spending  reduc- 
tion of  about  3  to  4  percent  in  real 
terms.  To  budget  at  the  ceiling  of  J290 
billion,  DOD  had  to  terminate  13  pro- 
grams on  top  of  the  9  terminated  last 
year.  The  terminations  Include  the  M- 
1  tank  and  the  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cle, as  well  as  the  Apache  helicopter 
and  the  OH-^D  [AHIP]  helicopter, 
leaving  the  Army  with  virtually  no 
major  systems  in  production.  The  Navy 
has  terminated  the  top-of-the-line  F- 
14D  fighter,  the  A-12  attack  plane,  and 
its  advanced  tactical  fighter,  as  well  as 
the  P-7A  ASW  airplane;  and  the  Navy 
Is  stopping  the  Trident  submarine  at  18 
rather  than  20  boats  as  planned.  The 
Air  Force  decided  last  year  to  end  pro- 
docUon  of  the  F-15E  fighter;  in  2  years. 


the  Air  Force  will  end  production  of 
the  F-16J  fighter.  Granted,  the  Penta- 
gon still  found  room  beneath  its  ceiling 
to  ask  $4.6  billion  for  SDI  and  $4.8  bil- 
lion for  the  B-2  bomber.  I  don't  expect 
either  request  to  be  fully  funded  by 
Congress  but  I  do  think  they  will  be 
changed  nostly  at  the  margins.  By  the 
time  we  leal  in  Congress  with  the  V-22 
tilt-rotoi  aircraft,  sundry  equipment 
for  the  (ruard  and  Reserve,  the  F-14D 
fighter  and  the  follow-on  to  the  A-12 
attack  aircraft,  personnel  issues,  and 
the  An  ly's  tank  production  line, 
among  oiher  things,  we  will  be  bump- 
ing the  ceiling  ourselves. 

So,  at  |290  billion,  we  are  close  to  the 
margin,  put  we  are  buying  enough  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense.  We  keep  de- 
fense speeding  on  a  downward  path,  as 
we  should  in  a  world  in  which  the  War- 
saw Pacti  has  disintegrated  and  the  So- 
viet thr^t  has  receded.  We  downsize 
our  fores,  but  still  provide  enough  to 
keep  faith  with  the  men  and  women 
who  hav^  served  us  well.  We  terminate 
programs,  but  provide  enough  to  hedge 
against  opange  and  to  maintain  the  es- 
sentials (^f  a  defense  industrial  base. 

By  complying  with  last  year's  sum- 
mit, our  budget  resolution  represents  a 
signiflcaat  effort  to  cut  the  deficit 
down  to  »ize.  It  is  not  sufficient,  in  my 
opinion,  but  it  is  significant.  Last 
year's  agreement  helps  control  spend- 
ing, and  i.  think  that  without  its  con- 
straints, the  deficit  for  next  year  would 
be  highei  than  projected.  Given  politi- 
cal reallt  ies,  I  believe  it  is  the  best  we 
can  do  tlis  year.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  our  i  >n-budget  deficit  for  next  year 
will  still  be  $362.1  billion,  virtually  the 
same  as  the  1991  on-budget  deficit.  I 
think  th^  deficit  is  the  gravest  eco- 
nomic threat  facing  our  Nation.  The 
national  debt  has  reduced  national  sav- 
ings, reduced  productivity,  and  reduced 
our  autonomy,  forcing  us  to  rely  on 
foreign  ci^dlt.  Between  1950  and  1980, 
the  national  saving  rate  was  about  7 
percent  if  GNP.  Today,  the  national 
saving  rate  is  2  to  3  percent  of  GNP, 
about  one- third  the  prior  rate.  I  am 
voting  for  this  budget  resolution  be- 
cause it  tipholds  last  fall's  agreement; 
but  next  year,  I  think  we  should  revisit 
the  agreonent  of  last  fall  and  do  more 
to  reduce!  the  deficit.  i 

a  1500 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5V^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Norlh  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  a 
member  ^f  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  1992  is  the  second  year 
under  th#  discipline  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcemei^  Act  of  1990  which  set  spend- 
ing cape  j  mandatory  pay-go  provisions 
and  tax  i  avenue  adjustments  to  reduce 
the  basel  ne  deficit  by  $500  billion  over 
5  years.  The  ultimate  goal  is  a  bal- 
anced bulget  in  1996.  The  Republican    tee. 
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proposal  me^ts  that  goal  using  0MB  es- 
timates.       I 

I  would  like  to  request  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  the  following  two 
analyses  in  the  Record. 

We  are  off ,  to  a  slow  start  due  to  the 
essential  fuqdlng  of  deposit  insurance 
and  the  recession  which  together  im- 
pacts the  1991  and  1992  deficits  by  about 
$150  billion.  To  achieve  our  objectives, 
we  must  holo  outlay  growth  to  half  the 
rate  of  Infiftlon  with  no  new  taxes 
from  this  po^t  on. 

The  RepuWican  budget  holds  outlay 
increases  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  2.6  per- 
cent over  fiscal  year  1991.  The  Demo- 
cratic budgejb  is  slightly  higher.  More 
Importantly;  it  limits  compoimd  out- 
lay growth  tjo  1.8  percent  from  1991  to 
1996.  The  Democratic  budget  is  slightly 
higher. 

Proposed  Democratic  changes 
amount  to  inly  45  additions  totaling 
$8,252  billion  and  17  decreases  totaling 
$5,226  billion!  out  of  1,005  discretionary 
accounts  affi^ting  only  0.4  percent  of 
the  President's  proposal.  They  accept 
the  discipline  of  the  agreement  and  99.5 
percent  of  the  President's  proposals. 

We've  heard  a  lot  of  exaggerated 
rhetoric  about  the  necessity  of  those 
changes  and  Its  Impact  on  life  In  Amer- 
ica. Howeve^,  the  real  truth  Is  that 
they  are  minor  adjustments  to  play  to 
one  interest  |at  the  expense  of  another. 
!s,  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
le  President  and  the  Re- 
publicans with  a  little  more  money  for 
some  Energy,  Housing,  Education, 
Health  and  Welfare  programs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  ^de  range  of  other  pro- 
grams. This  is,  after  all,  a  zero-siun 
game.  I 

We  have  heard  about  all  of  the  great 
increases  in  the  Democrat's  budget  but 
what  about  the  cuts? 

First,  the  Democratic  budget  reduces 
funding  to  the  FEMA  disaster  relief 
fund  by  $74  n^lllon  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1992. 

The  people!  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina who  ha4  to  suffer  through  Hurri- 
cane Hugo  and  the  people  of  California 
who  suffered  through  the  earthquake 
can't  be  too  ixcited  to  hear  of  such  pri- 
ority cuts.  lA  fact,  most  people  believe 
FEMA  needs  more  money  to  meet  the 
imexpected  latural  disaster  situations 
that  are  sure  to  come  along  each  year. 

Second,  the  Democratic  budget 
underfunds  Jnemployment  Insurance 
Administrative  costs  by  $431  million 
below  the  President's  request. 

I  thought  iheir  budget  was  a  budget 
for  working  families.  How  can  such 
cuts  be  helpful  to  families  as  we  pull 
out  of  this  recession? 

Third,  the! Democratic  budget  calls 
for  unspecified  cuts  in  the  following 
programs:  education,  health  grants,  re- 
search and  development,  housing,  agri- 
culture, tra  isportation,  and  justice 
programs. 

The  real  wdrk  of  the  Budget  Commlt- 
the  authorizing  committees,  and 
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the  Appropriations  Committees  lies 
ahead  of  us.  It  is  going  to  be  tough  to 
live  within  the  discipline  of  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  and  address  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  challenges  we  face. 

The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  re- 
quires a  5-year  reconciliation,  and  the 
President's  proposal  does  that  with  ini- 
tiatives to  stimulate  higher  economic 
growth  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  cost-effective  alternatives  that 
enhance  essential  policy  goals  and  Gktv- 
emment  services. 

One  example  of  success  is  the  defense 
budget  which  is  managing  a  reduction 
In  real  terms  of  close  to  3  percent  per 
year  as  we  downsize  our  forces.  The 
Persian  Gulf  war  showed  us  that  we 
can,  in  fact,  get  better  results  out  of  a 
shrinking  budget.  Suppose  we  did  the 
same  in  the  areas  of  education,  hous- 
ing, or  health  care? 

The  situation  compels  us  to  also  look 
at  reforms  in  entitlement  programs, 
not  to  reduce  essential  services,  nor  to 
ignore  unmet  needs,  but  to  address  the 
causes  of  costs  running  out  of  control. 
If  we  fail  to  address  runaway  costs,  we 
will  fail  to  provide  the  resources  re- 
quired to  address  real  needs  in  health 
care,  education,  the  environment,  and 
restoring  our  broken  communities. 

Health  and  Medicare  are  prime  exam- 
ples of  where  the  House  has  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  coming  year  to  make  sub- 
stantial progress.  These  costs  have  in- 
creased at  a  compound  annual  rate  of 
over  10  percent  for  the  last  decade  and 
are  projected  to  exceed  that  in  the 
next. 

MEDICARE 

One  notion  that  must  be  dispelled 
from  this  debate  is  the  accusation  that 
the  seniors  of  this  Nation  have  some- 
thing to  fear  ftom  the  proposals  in  the 
President's  budget  regarding  Medicare. 
The  Democrats  want  to  treat  Medicare 
as  some  sort  of  politically  correct 
speech  that  must  be  restricted  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  They  want  the  sen- 
iors of  this  Nation  to  think  that  some- 
how the  infidels  are  coming  to  take 
away  their  Medicare  benefits  and  only 
the  Democrats  are  standing  strong  in 
their  defense. 

Well,  if  you  look  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  the  Democrats'  main  conceiTi 
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is  with  one  of  the  President's  proposals 
that  would  call  for  high-income  sen- 
iors, those  with  singular  Incomes  over 
$125,000  or  couples  with  incomes  over 
$150,000,  to  pay  for  75  percent  of  their 
premiums,  up  from  the  current  25  per- 
cent that  everyone  currently  pays  now. 
That  means  if  you  are  a  billionaire  sen- 
ior citizen  retiree,  the  Democrats  want 
to  protect  your  full  subsidy  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  Medicare  premium  which 
will  be  $1,113  in  fiscal  year  1992.  And 
they  want  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
else  is  forced  to  pay  more  than  their 
fair  share  in  taxes  to  make  sure  that 
billionaire  continues  to  get  that  full 
$1,113  subsidy  in  1992.  So  much  for 
looking  out  for  the  working  family. 

Amid  all  of  the  posturing  and  ges- 
ticulation over  there,  the  Democrats 
fail  to  mention  that  the  committee 
language  unanimously  endorsed  the 
President's  concept  of  income-relating 
the  Medicare  part  B  premium  in  their 
own  report  language  adopted  April  9. 
So  when  you  hear  the  protestations 
over  there  on  Medicare,  just  remember 
that  fact. 

The  other  thing  that  the  Democrats 
fail  to  mention  is  that  in  their  desire 
to  make  iwlitical  hay  out  of  Medicare 
once  again,  they  are  in  efi^ect  saying 
that  nothing  is  wrong  vrlth  the  system 
as  it  is  and  that  we  should  continue  to 
operate  Medicare  like  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  By  doing  that,  they  are  im- 
plicitly saying  that  we  should  continue 
to  let  the  question  of  defensive  medical 
practices  go  unchecked  in  Medicare 
which  drives  up  costs  to  patients,  pro- 
viders, and  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  one  rural  county  in  my  dis- 
trict where  there  is  only  one  doctor 
who  is  currently  taking  any  new  Medi- 
care patients.  Why?  The  administrative 
headaches  of  complying  with  all  of  the 
Medicare  directives  coupled  with  the 
low  reimbursement  rates  and  the  in- 
creased liability  exiMsure  for  treating 
Medicare  patients  have  made  it  prohib- 
itive in  terms  of  costs  and  time  to  ex- 
tend health  care  to  new  patients.  These 
are  the  realities  the  Democrats  are  try- 
ing to  sweep  under  the  nig  by  failing  to 
even  mention  Medicare  in  their  budget 
other  than  to  pump  it  up  with  more 
money. 
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We  have  to  look  at  the  fundamental 
causes  that  are  driving  up  Medicare 
costs,  Medicaid  costs,  and  privately 
provided  health  care  costs  in  this  Con- 
gress before  any  more  people  are  priced 
out  of  the  health  care  delivery  sjrstem. 
And  to  do  that,  we  must  start  talking 
honestly  and  openly  about  Medicare 
and  take  it  off  of  the  politically  cor- 
rect pedestal. 

They  are  being  driven  by  defensive 
medical  procedures  which  Secretary 
Louis  Sullivan  estimates  to  be  about 
$150  billion  per  year  out  of  our  total 
annual  national  health  care  expendi- 
ture of  $650  billion  or  about  23  percent. 
Defensive  medical  costs  really  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  provide  doctors 
and  hospitals  with  evidence  they  have 
done  everything  conceivable  to  a  pa- 
tient as  a  protection  against  litigation 
even  if  those  procedures  are  not  nec- 
essary. We  also  have  the  problems  of 
duplication  of  capacity  and  excessive 
overhead  in  the  health  care  system 
often  imposed  by  Government. 

We  have  financial  resources  already 
to  resolve  the  issues  of  lack  of  access 
and  affordability  of  health  care  if  we 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  We  need  to  address  is- 
sues of  defensive  medicine,  liability, 
duplication,  and  excessive  overhead. 
Payments  for  defensive  medicine  by 
Government  could  be  as  high  as  $75  bil- 
lion by  1996  if  we  don't  act  now. 

My  hope  and  expectation  is  that  the 
Budget  Committee  will  begin  to  work 
in  a  bipartisan  way  to  develop  guide- 
lines for  cost-elTectlve  alternatives  for 
authorizing  conimittees  to  pursue 
fields  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  beyond. 
This  is  the  only  committee  in  the 
House  with  a  global  perspective.  If  we 
do  not  do  so,  we  will  once  again  find 
ourselves  in  the  box  of  budgeting  for 
appearance  rather  than  for  results. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
President's  proposal,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, let's  start  debating  perform- 
ance and  cost-effective  alternatives  in- 
stead of  add-on  one-upmanship.  That  is 
the  real  way  to  help  working  Ameri- 
cans and  bring  this  budget  to  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  insert  a 
chart  for  the  Record. 
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Sonne:  Caii|ie»OHl  BvdfM  (Xtice. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SCHROE- 
DER],  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  very 
important,  to  back  the  committee's 
budget  and  turn  down  the  President's 
budget.  When  we  get  into  a  budget  de- 
bate, most  people's  eyes  glaze  over. 
They  think,  "Oh,  boy,  this'U  be  excit- 
ing." All  Members  are  throwing  num- 
bers around  and  trying  to  say  it  is  not 
that  different,  it  is  not  that  different. 
It  is  big  time  different.  It  is  big  time 
different. 

There  are  93  percent  of  the  accounts 
that  are  different  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget's  budget  versus 
the  President's  budget.  That  is  a  very 
substantial  difference.  Let  me  say  what 
I  think  is  so  critical.  If  we  take  every 
single  American  family,  and  they  go 
through  some  economic  downturn,  my 
guess  is  when  they  are  sitting  at  the 
kitchen  table  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  make  ends  meet,  in  a  very  difficult 
family  budget,  the  last  thing  they  are 
going  to  do  is  to  not  give  the  children 
shots  this  year,  or  not  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  school  this  year,  or  not  to  give 
the  children  much  milk  this  year.  They 
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to  hold  the  children  In  their 


family  1  armless  from  the  budget  cut- 
backs a)  long  as  possible.  I  do  not 
think  th  jre  is  an  American  family  any- 
where tl  at  would  not  agree  with  those 
prioritle  i. 

Therelire,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Comml&ee  on  the  Budget's  priorities 
are  mu*|i  more  like  the  American  fam- 
ily's kijbchen  table  priorities.  This 
country  truly  is  in  an  economic  down- 
turn. We  have  all  sorts  of  problems. 

a  1510 

I  am  very  plesused  that  the  Ford 
amendment  passed  today  so  we  have 
more  foOus  on  youth,  in  particular  this 
bill  mui  h  more  fully  funds  the  WIC 
Program,  the  Women's,  Infants  and 
Children  Feeding  Program. 

My  gcodness,  even  the  CEO's  from 
the  For;une  500  companies  are  back 
there  satylng  that  is  the  best  invest- 
ment portfolio  America  has. 
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way  the; '  have  it  in,  it  would  fully  fund 
it  in  10  years.  The  way  it  is  in  the 
Presider  t's  budget,  we  would  wait  50 
years.  B  ly,  there  is  a  big  difference. 

You  kiow,  we  have  seen  the  future. 
It  is  wej  ring  diapers.  It  is  going  to  in- 
herit thj  s  national  debt  and  we  are  not 
doing  w<  11  in  getting  them  prepared  to 
inherit  t  le  national  debt. 


Now,  children  did  not  cause  this  debt. 
Children  dl(.  not  cause  this  recession. 
They  did  no ;  even  vote  for  anyone  who 
caused  the  'ecession  and  they  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  all  the  spe- 
cial interest  groups  who  would  rather 
have  this  or  have  that. 

I  think  w*  ought  to  be  holding  chil- 
dren harm:  ess  from  this  economic 
dovmtum,  a  3d  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Budget  Comknittee's  budget  does. 

So  I  reallv  hope  that  if  you  are  truly 
interested  in  the  ftiture  of  this  covm- 
try,  which  'are  its  children  and  its 
young  people,  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  hew  these  two  budgets  line 
up. 

Here  we  ire  making  real  commit- 
ments. We  ire  putting  dollars  behind 
it. 

We  have  lad  so  much  rhetoric,  we 
have  had  riore  rhetoric  on  families 
than  we  hate  ever  seen,  but  it  is  now 
time  that  w*  really  produce.  The  Budg- 
et Conunlttee  has  produced  it.  It  has 
produced  even  better  with  the  Ford 
amendment! today,  and  I  heartily  en- 
dorse it  anq  I  hope  everyone  votes  for 
it,  for  our  children's  sake. 

Mr.  GRApISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
37leld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentler^  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  of  ways 
to  decide  whether  a  budget  resolution 
is  any  good.  New  proposals  and  propos- 
als to  substantially  change  spending 
priorities  are  bound  to  get  a  lot  of  at- 
tention in  this  House  and  have  a  big  in- 
fluence on  how  we  vote;  but  how  about 
the  little  proposals  that  seriously  dam- 
age longstanding  programs.  1  know  to 
some  of  you  this  may  be  boring  stuff 
compared  to  all  the  discussion  of 
changing  domestic  spending  priorities. 
But  boring  as  it  may  be.  it  is  not  unim- 
portant. 

As  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  well  aware,  the  Republican  Party 
has  done  everything  possible  in  the  last 
several  years  "  to  protect  the  orderly 
function  of  the  Nation's  unemployment 
insurance  program.  As  money  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  by  States 
declined  because  of  declining  unem- 
ployment, both  the  Reagan  and  the 
Bush  administration  did  everything 
during  those  years  to  keep  the  States 
funded  so  they  could  continue  to  run 
good  programs. 

This  year  the  administration  even 
went  so  far  as  to  seek  an  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $150  mil- 
lion just  so  States  could  continue  to  ef- 
fectively run  their  unemployment  in- 
surance programs. 

Now,  after  all  this  fine  work  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  too,  the 
Democrat  budget  proposes  to  remove 
almost  one-half  billion  dollars  flrom  the 
administration's  $2.3  billion  proposal 
to  pay  for  effective  administration  of 
this  program. 

In  a  time  of  recession  when  many 
States  are  having  trouble  just  getting 
the  unemployment  checks  out  the 
door,  I  find  it  incredible  that  the  party 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  would 
brazenly  undercut  a  critical  part  of  the 
domestic  safety  net  in  this  fashion. 

So  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
if  you  want  long  lines  of  unemployed,  if 
you  want  your  unemployed  workers  to 
wait  a  month  or  two  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  their  mortgage,  if  you  want 
hungry  children  on  your  conscience, 
support  the  Democrat  budget.  If  not,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
budget  of  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  Committee  will  rise  in- 
formally in  order  that  the  House  may 
receive  a  message 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Spratt)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  trom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated     to      the      House      by      Mr. 
McCathran.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman   trom  California   [Mr.    Pa- 

NETTA]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  seconds  to  respond  to  the  last 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  treat  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Program  ex- 
actly the  way  the  President  treated  it 
this  year,  which  is  that  when  he  pro- 
vided a  supplemental,  he  declared  it  an 
emergency  and  that  is  exactly  the  way 
we  treated  it  in  the  budget  we  i>roposed 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  srleld  2  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  fl*om  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  It  surprises  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Republicans  see 
very  little  difference  between  the 
President's  budget  and  the  Democratic 
budget. 

Let  us  ask  a  little  child  who  gets  fed 
from  the  WIC  Program  if  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  eating  and  not  eating. 
Let  us  ask  the  child  who  gets  into 
Head  Start. 

Let  us  ask  the  worker  who  builds  the 
highway  that  gets  funded  under  the 
Democrats'  budget,  the  AIDS  patient 
and  the  veteran  who  needs  health  care. 
Let  us  ask  the  senior  citizens  who 
would  have  to  pay  laboratory  fees 
under  the  President's  Medicare  cuts, 
but  does  not  under  the  Democratic 
budget. 

Let  us  ask  a  foster  care  parent  who 
can  barely  make  it  and  who  would  be 
cut  under  the  President's  budget. 

Education,  job  training,  immuniza- 
tion, drug  abuse  programs,  transit,  en- 
ergy assistance,  solar  and  alternative 
energy  research,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  find  a  cure  for  can- 
cer and  Alzheimer's  disease.  Is  there  a 
difference?  You  bet  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

The  difference  is  that  the  Democratic 
budget  starts  to  look  at  the  needs  of 
our  people.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  NATO  and  Japan  pay  for  their 
own  defense.  We  spend  almost  S200  bil- 
lion a  year  on  them,  15  percent  of  our 
budget.  Then  we  will  really  be  able  to 
make  a  difference  in  deficit  reduction 
and  investments  in  America. 

But  until  that  day,  this  Democratic 
budget  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  is  a  difference.  The  difference  is 
the  Democrats  stand  up  for  the  people. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  flrom  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wise],  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  head- 
liners  or  two  occurrences  sometimes 
bring    meaning    to    a   budget    debate. 


Today  in  the  paper  our  Government  is 
going  to  press  Japan  to  allow  more 
American  contractors  to  build  Japan's 
infirastructure.  In  another  setting,  our 
office  in  Charleston.  WV.  has  people 
calling  by  the  score  wanting  Jobs  in 
Kuwait  to  rebuild  the  Kuwaiti  inft»- 
structure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  realize  that 
today  following  Operation  Desert 
Storm  there  is  a  nation  where  half  the 
hlghwasrs  are  substandard,  where  half 
the  bridges  are  deficient,  where  a 
major  airport  has  not  been  built  since 
1974,  and  every  one  of  them  is  hope- 
lessly clogged.  That  is  not  Iraq.  That  is 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  Democratic 
budget  does  versus  the  President's 
budget. 

Federal  aid  to  highways.  The  resolu- 
tion's $1  billion  increase  in  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  is  nearly  150  percent 
more  than  the  President's  requested  in- 
crease. That  is  in  the  first  year. 

Check  the  second  year,  where  we  up 
it  to  $2  billion,  double  that. 

Mass  transit.  The  resolution's  S281 
million  Increase  is  three  times,  or  300 
percent  greater  than  the  President's 
requested  increase. 

Aviation.  The  Democratic  budget 
matches  the  President's  budget  on  a  $1 
billion  increase. 

Waste  water  treatment  grants.  $80 
billion  worth  of  sewer  treatment  needs 
in  this  country.  The  President  pro- 
posed cutting  that  S200  million.  The 
Democratic  budget  rejected  that. 

Community  development  block 
grants,  the  last  program  really  left 
since  revenue  sharing  for  many  of  our 
counties  and  cities,  the  resolution  re- 
jects the  President's  request  for  almost 
a  $200  million  reduction  and  instead  in- 
creases funding  by  $70  million,  or  a  266- 
percent  increase  above  the  President's 
request. 

I  think  it  is  great  that  we  are  fight- 
ing to  build  Japan's  Infrastructure.  I 
am  sure  It  is  nice  and  it  is  Important 
that  we  rebuild  Kuwait's  infrastruc- 
ture. This  budget  needs  to  undertake 
and  the  Democratic  budget  does  under- 
take more  substantively  rebuilding  the 
infrastructure  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  where  we  need  to  start. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  it  has  been  enjoyable  the 
last  day  and  a  half  or  so  listening  to 
the  debate.  I  know  it  is  hard  for  our 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
when  your  theme  song  is  more  and  it 
has  been  more  and  you  are  attempting 
to  continue  to  use  that  theme  song,  but 
really  what  you  have  is  a  little  bit 
more  and  a  little  bit  less. 

In  today's  Washington  Post  was  a 
taking  exception  article  trom.  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  en- 
titled, "Our  Budget  Is  Better."  If  you 
will  notice  in  terms  of  the  quote  he 
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says,  "Budgets  are  not  just  numbers 
and  dollar  signs.  They  express  the  pri- 
orities of  a  nation." 

That  is  clear  when  it  is  finally 
passed,  but  when  it  is  presented  by  the 
Democrats  or  it  is  presented  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  terms  of  the  President's 
budget,  it  is  also  the  political  prior- 
ities of  a  particular  party. 

a  1520 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  indicated  that 
the  President's  budget  did  away  with 
smoke,  did  away  with  mirrors,  and  did 
away  with  deceptions.  Those  actually 
were  discarded. 

Unfortunately,  the  I>emocrat8  are 
heavily  into  recycling,  and  those  very 
same  items  show  up  as  part  of  the  so- 
called  Democrat  budget.  I  say  "so- 
called"  because  the  budget  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  5-year  plan.  The  Presi- 
dent addressed  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995.  and 
1996  In  a  5-year  plan,  the  Democrats' 
budget  does  not.  It  addresses  the  years 
1992  and  1993  in  terms  of  real  choices  as 
to  where  money  is  going  to  be  spent. 
But  for  1994,  1995.  and  1996  they  simply 
baseline  it.  They  do  not  go  into  the 
policies  they  want  to  make  there.  Why 
would  they  do  that?  Because  under  the 
5-year  argument,  after  1993  you  do  have 
the  distinct  categories  where  you  have 
got  to  even  out  the  numbers.  You  can 
rob  firom  one  to  put  it  in  another.  They 
will  not  tip  off  where  they  axe  going  to 
take  money  in  the  out  years  where 
they  have  the  ability  to  do  it.  They 
could  not  come  to  an  argument  under 
the  budget  procedure  on  their  side  of 
the  aisle.  So  they  simply  baselined  the 
numbers.  In  fact,  the  Democrats  do  not 
have  a  budget,  what  they  have  is  a 
manifesto.  Half  of  this  article  is  the 
plea,  "Our  budget  is  better,"  and  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  me-tooism.  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  has  been  com- 
mented on.  No  one  has  noticed  that  the 
President  imt  over  S220  million  more 
into  that  tmgmin.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. Two  months  later  the  Democrats 
put  in  S350  million  more.  They  say, 
"We  support  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren." Everybody  supports  women,  in- 
Cants,  and  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Democrats'  iwlitical  manifesto 
seems  to  be  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren, of  America,  unite,  "You  have  a 
couple  of  bucks  to  gain." 

In  program  after  program,  the  Demo- 
crats look  like  a  supermarket  captive 
brand  with  a  yellow  slash  across  them, 
"10  percent  more,  buy  me."  In  fact,  the 
rhetoric  is  so  canned  in  these  areas 
that  if  the  President,  I  firmly  believe, 
had  put  in  S350  million  for  Women,  In- 
fjants.  and  Children,  you  would  have 
pat  in  $360  million  Just  to  be  $10  mil- 
lion better,  and  used  exactly  the  same 
rhetoric. 

The  Democrat  manifesto  plays  up 
winners,  their  song  is  "More."  But 
under  this  agreement,  as  everybody  im- 
deratands.  if  you  are  going  to  reward 


some,  sjou  have  got  to  deny  others,  if 
going  to  pay  Paul,  you  got  to 
ir,  but  you  must  at  least  have 
mcy  to  identify  Peter.  You  do 
hide  it  in  terms  of  unspecified 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
It  talked  about  where  he  would 
justments  in  the  real  budget, 
in  a  budget  designed  to  govern,  he  of- 
fered clMinges  that  cry  out  to  be  made. 

For  example,  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
veterai^  area,  do  you  know  what  the 
President  has  suggested  in  part  of 
those  ::ut8  for  veterans?  He  said, 
"Look,  you  support,  I  support,  we  all 
support  funding  veterans  getting  that 
first  heme."  Nothing  down,  guaranteed 
loan  prjgram.  "But  should  we  do  that 
for  the  second  home  when  they  move 
up  or  1  he  third  home  or  their  fourth 
home  a :  their  fifth  home?"  Let  us  give 
them  t  liat  helping  hand,  but  do  you 
know, ;  list  10  percent  down  cuts  the  de- 
fault r  ite  by  30  percent.  Let  us  give 
them  t:  Lat  first  helping  hand,  but  let  us 
adjust  t  down  in  the  out  years. 

Dem(  crats'  response:  No.  The  Presi- 
dent sa  d,  "Look,  in  Medicare  part  B,  it 
is  volu  itary.  Why  is  there  almost  100 
percent  subscription  in  that  area?"  It 
is  very  simple:  It  is  an  $l,100-plus  sub- 
sidy to  every  individual  who  signs  up 
for  Me<  icare  B. 

The  1  "resident  said,  "Hey,  how  about 
those  I  Bople  making  more  than  $125,000 
who  ar  i  retired,  should  we  give  them  a 
75-perosnt  subsidy?  Should  those  very 
same  forking  women  with  infants  sub- 
sidize a  wealthy  American  for  his  Med- 
icare l*rogram  at  75  percent?"  The 
President  said,  "No.  How  about  giving 
them  (nly  a  $300  subsidy,  make  them 
pay  7S  percent  and  the  Government 
subsidi  se?"  And  when  you  say  the  Gov- 
emmei  t,  it  is  working  men  and  women 
subsidising  these  wealthy  individuals 
at  onl;  a  25-percent  level.  Democrats 
said  "I  o." 

The  President's  budget  can  be  criti- 
cized because  he  is  honest  in  terms  of 
where  he  pays  money.  But  the  Demo- 
crat nmnifesto  ducks  the  out  years.  It 
is  really  telling  that  the  heart  of  the 
Democ»it  program  is  the  same  old 
song,  'TOore,  more,  more." 

Finally,  when  you  ask  them  where  do 
the  cuis  come  from,  they  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  show  them;  they  hide  in 
the  shfdows  of  unspecified  or  across- 
the-bo4rd  cuts. 

The  President's  budget  is  responsible 
across  jthe  board.  It  is  a  product  of  gov- 
emanop,  it  is  a  product  for  all  of  us. 
The  Democrat  manifesto  is  not  better 
for  all  I  of  us,  and  even  the  Washington 
Post  kpows  it. 

Mr.  I>ANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  migutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee].  a  member  of 
the  Cotnmittee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  say  that 
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dent's  budiret  have  not  spent  much 
time  in  a  Head  Start  Program  where  3. 
4,  and  5  y^ar-olds  learn  some  of  the 


basic  skills 
their  more 


they  need  to  keep  up  with 
advanced  peers.  Nor  have 


there 
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the  CO  nmlttee's  budget  and  the  Presi-    York  [Mr. 


they  visiteU  a  compensatory  education 
classroom  where  elementary  school 
children  work  to  improve  their  literacy 
and  math  ^ills  that  could  make  a  dif- 
ference between  staying  in  school  or 
dropping  out  before  graduation,  or 
watched  sacondary  school  students  in 
vocational  education  classes  learning 
the  computer  and  high-technology 
skills  they  will  need  to  find  a  job  in  a 
competitive  market,  or  visited  clinics 
providing  low-income  mothers  and  in- 
fants the  food  and  formula  they  need  to 
stay  healtnjr  and  out  of  the  hospital,  or 
talked  witxi  senior  citizens  who  face 
the  terrible  choice  between  heating  or 
eating.       I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  which 
Chairman  |  Panetta  brings  to  this 
House  contJains  a  vastly  different  set  of 
domestic  priorities  ftom  those  of  the 
President's  budget. 

The  committee  budget  makes  signifi- 
cant invesiments  in  Federal  programs 
which  havf  proven  their  effectiveness 
over  the  ye 

The  $2.4j  billion  increase  for  edu- 
cation, including  comi>ensatory  edu- 
cation, vo<|ational  education,  and  Pell 
grants. 

That  is  3^4  times  the  President's  pro- 
posed increase  for  education. 

Also  $35t)  million  for  Head  Start, 
again,  3V4  times  the  President's  pro- 
posal.        I 

And  we  put  the  Head  Start  Program 
on  track  qo  reach  full  funding  by  the 
end  of  the  flecade. 

Another  $350  million  increase  for  the 
WIC  Feedlbg  Program,  and  we  assume 
full  funding  by  fiscal  year  1996. 

We  reject  the  administration's  cut  in 
job  training  funds  and  instead,  provide 
a  $266  million  increase  for  these  crucial 
programs,  i 

We  also  reject  the  President's  $600 
million  cujt  in  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program  and  pro- 
vide funds  I  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  say  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  Democrats'  budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  must  be  looking  at  two 
different  documents  than  what  we  have 
before  us  today. 

Because  I  the  two  budgets  before  us 
have  crysjbal  clear  and  critical  dif- 
ferences in  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  to  in- 
vest in  our  childrens'  education,  in 
their  health,  in  their  nutrition,  and 
above  all.  in  their  future. 

We  owe  lit  to  them  and  to  our  Na- 
tion's futufe. 

I  urge  rhy  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Gradison  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
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Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President's  bud^t  would  reduce  Fed- 
eral support  to  the  States  for  foster 
care  services  by  $1.7  billion  over  5 
years. 

It  la  widely  acknowledged  that  the 
State  programs  which  handle  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  foster  care,  are 
under  severe  stress 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Child  Abuse  reported  just 
yesterday  that  there  were  2.5  million 
reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  In 
1990,  a  31-percent  Increase  over  1985, 
and  a  167-i)ercent  Increase  over  1960. 

Two  out  of  3  workers  handling  these 
reports  claim  that  resoiu'ces  are  inad- 
equate to  investigate  all  cases  needing 
investigation,  much  less  to  provide 
services  to  the  families  to  prevent  the 
need  for  expensive  foster  care. 

Is  it  any  surprise  that  the  foster  care 
caseload  rose  30  percent  between  1986 
and  1989? 

The  President  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  reducing  Federal  support  to  the 
States  for  some  basic,  yet  important, 
activities,  which  are  designed  to  reduce 
the  need  for  the  placement  of  children 
into  foster  care.  For  example,  the  re- 
ferral of  families  to  services,  and  the 
development  of  case  plans  for  children 
who  may  enter  foster  care. 

The  Department  has  tried  to  cut  this 
funding  stream  before.  In  1987,  the  De- 
partmental Appeals  Board  at  HHS  re- 
jected the  Department's  claim  that 
these  activities  are  not  allowable  under 
the  Federal  statute.  In  fact,  the  Board 
found  that  limiting  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  these  activities  would  work 
against  the  purpose  of  Federal  law— 
which  seeks  to  prevent  the  need  for  re- 
moving a  child  f^om  his  home  and  plac- 
ing him  in  foster  care. 

Families  that  come  to  the  child  wel- 
fare system  have  fallen  through  many 
cracks — cracks  which  are  getting  wider 
and  wider.  But  our  President  isn't  con- 
cerned. His  budget  fails  to  address  the 
plight  of  children  and  families  in 
America  today.  Thus,  he  falls  to  pave 
the  way  for  our  country's  future  eco- 
nomic success. 

A  few  selected  facts: 

Families  face  growing  economic 
stress.  The  real  income  of  the  poorest 
20  percent  of  Americans  living  in  fami- 
lies declined  21  percent  between  1973 
and  1988.  Today,  one  out  of  five  chil- 
dren lives  in  poverty.  Middle  class  fam- 
ilies have  felt  the  pinch  too:  real  fam- 
ily Incomes  for  the  bottom  50  percent 
of  families  stagnated  or  declined  be- 
tween 1973  and  1988. 

Single-parent  families  are  becoming 
the  norm.  Over  24  percent  of  children 
lived  in  1-parent  families  in  1989,  com- 
pared with  9  percent  in  1960.  Based  on 
current  trends,  it  is  estimated  that  70 
percent  of  white  children  and  94  per- 
cent of  black  children  bom  in  1980  will 
spend  part  of  their  childhood  living  in 
a  single  parent  family. 


In  1987,  the  United  States  ranked  22d 
among  industrialized  nations  for  infant 
mortality  rates.  About  32  percent  of  all 
women  nationally  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate prenatal  care. 

In  today's  economy,  a  high  school 
education  makes  you  or  breaks  you. 
Yet  many  of  our  youth  drop  out.  High 
school  dropouts  are  at  risk  for  unem- 
ployment and  welfare.  But  even  those 
youth  who  stay  in  school  aren't  learn- 
ing enough.  One  study  reports  that  50 
percent  of  high  school  seniors  have  in- 
adequate reading  skills,  and  80  percent 
inadequate  writing  skills. 

D  1530 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oradison],  my 
friend. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
generous  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Downey]  to  yield. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  in  the  de- 
bate earlier  in  the  day  that  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Ohio  [Mr.  Smith],  from 
the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle,  criti- 
cized the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  which  was 
under  consideration  because  it  would 
in  its  across-the-board  cuts  have  re- 
duced funds  for  child  abuse  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  former  chaimmn  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  House,  tomor- 
row, with  great  fanfare,  the  President 
and  his  new  Secretary  of  Education 
will  launch  a  national  education  initia- 
tive. But  what  we  ought  to  imderstand 
is  that  in  that  effort  to  educate  the 
children  of  this  Nation  the  President's 
budget  destroys  the  basic  building 
blocks  of  children  In  this  Nation.  In  his 
effort  to  try  and  increase  funding  for 
the  Women's,  Infants  and  Children's 
Program,  for  the  Head  Start  Program, 
in  fact  he  misses  the  mark.  He  misses 
the  mark  of  getting  children  who  need 
to  be  prepared  ready  for  school,  and  so 
his  answer  is  to  come  back  in  the  12th 
grade  and  to  test  them  to  see  how  they 
are  doing.  Children  who  will  be  denied 
nutrition  supplements  so  that  they  can 
learn  will  be  denied  the  participation 
in  Head  Start  Programs.  Only  one- 
third  of  the  children  in  this  Nation 
qualify,  so  they  will  not  be  school 
ready. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  will  be: 
"We  will  spend  billions  of  dollars  at  the 
end  of  the  process  to  try  and  make  up 
for  the  Inadequacies  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  provides  to  those  chil- 
dren." These  are  the  most  fundamental 
things  we  can  do  on  behalf  of  children. 
We  can  feed  them,  we  can  educate 
them,  and  we  can  protect  them  from 


abuse,  and  the  President's  budget  falls 
on  all  three  grounds  to  provide  the 
kinds  of  protections,  the  kinds  of  nu- 
trition, and  the  kinds  of  education  that 
very  young  children  in  this  Nation 
need. 

Now  there  is  an  alternative  to  the 
President's  budget.  It  is  the  budget 
proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Democratic 
alternative,  which  in  fact  addresses 
these.  Yes,  it  is  more  money,  but  it 
also  speeds  up  the  timetable  by  which 
more  children  can  get  the  benefits  of 
Head  Start,  more  children  can  get  the 
benefits  of  nutrition,  more  ix^gnant 
women  can  get  the  benefits  of  decent 
nutrition  so  that  we  do  not  have  low 
birth  weight  babies,  so  we  do  not  con- 
tinue to  syndrome  in  this  country  of 
low  Income  children  being  bom  with 
less  brain  capabilities  than  children  in 
middle  income  and  high  income  fami- 
lies. We  have  got  to  understand  that 
that  is  a  road  to  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  children  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  addressed  in 
the  Democratic  budget.  It  is  about  the 
building  blocks  of  a  society,  it  is  about 
the  building  blocks  of  an  education 
system,  it  is  about  the  building  blocks 
of  a  work  force  that  almost  every  busi- 
ness organization  that  has  looked  at 
these  proposals  and  has  suggested  that 
this  country  invest  more,  be  on  the 
Democratic  proposal.  This  is  the  busi- 
ness organizations  of  this  country  that 
are  saying  that,  if  we  do  not  make  the 
kind  of  Investments  on  the  kind  of 
timetable  outlined  in  the  Democratic 
budget,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
assemble  the  work  force  necessary  for 
this  country  to  comi>ete. 

That  is  difference  in  this  budget.  The 
difference  in  the  budget  is  about  caring 
for  children  and  not  accepting  that 
some  children,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  under  no  control  of  their 
own,  will  Just  simply  fall  through  the 
cracks  and  miss  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  American  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Democrats  repudi- 
ate that  approach. 

When  the  President  introduced  his  1992 
budget,  he  tokJ  ttie  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  ttiat  ttie  time  had  finally  come  1o 
reserve  the  long-term  trend  o( 
underinvestment  in  chtldren." 

ThiaTs  comforting  and  familiar  rtwtoric.  But 
the  Presidenrs  budget  reneges  on  the  Presi- 
dent's promises. 

The  Democratic  budget  proposal  protects 
our  investments  In  children  and  their  families. 

The  Democratic  budget  rejects  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  pilfer  money  from  community 
health  centers  and  ttw  matemal  and  child 
healtti  t)lock  grant  to  fund  a  narrowly  targeted 
infant  mortality  Initiative. 

We  have  made  progress  in  reducing  infant 
deaths,  but  ttiat  success  is  tempered  by  the 
fact  ttiat  critically  il  newborns  are  t>eing  saved 
with  costly  high  technology  rather  than  cost-ef- 
fective preventive  care.  Congress  rejected  the 
President's  proposal,  and  our  budget  restores 
fundmg  to  the  critical  prenatal  care  programs 
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that  have  proven  to  reduce  low  birthweight 
and  infant  mortality. 

The  Denmcratic  budget  proposal  rejects  the 
President's  cuts  in  the  child  nutrition  program 
and  includes  sufficient  funds  to  move  us  to- 
ward fun  funding  for  WIC — also  proven  to  en- 
sure healthy  births  and  to  save  money. 

It  reiects  the  President's  50-year  timetable 
to  futty  fund  Head  Start  and  includes  enough 
funds  to  make  sure  alt  eiigil}le  low-income  pre- 
schoolers will  be  in  Head  Start  by  the  end  of 
the  decade  instead  of  the  orie-fifth  participa- 
tion rate  today. 

The  Democratic  budget  triples  ttie  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  education  with  a  $2  billion 
inaease  for  elementary,  secondary,  arxl  high- 
er education,  and  substantial  increases  for 
student  aid,  mattVscience  programs,  compen- 
satory and  special  education,  and  education 
for  homeless  children. 

The  Presiderrt  uses  smoke  and  mirrors  in 
his  chiU  welfare  proposal,  at  a  time  when  chil- 
dren are  at  greater  risk  ttian  ever  tiefore.  Just 
yesterday,  the  Natkxial  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
ventkm  of  Chikj  Abuse  and  Neglect  released 

1990  data:  2.5  million  reports  of  chikJ  abuse— 
a  31 -percent  irwrease  since  1985.  And  over 
1,200  cNM-abuse-related  deaths— a  SB-per- 
cent increase  in  the  same  time  period — were 
documented  in  1990. 

The  President's  33-percent  increase  for 
chikJ  welfare  woukj  be  negated  by  his  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  existing  $250  million 
program  to  support  State  efforts  to  prevent 
placement  of  chiklren  in  foster  homes.  The 
OemocratR  proposal  rejects  this  sham. 

The  Democrats  txxjget  proposal  recognizes 
the  urgency  of  the  day,  for  our  chikjren  arxj 
iamiites  and  for  the  work  force  of  ttie  21st  cen- 
tury. 

The  budget  we  are  consktering  Xottay  also 
protects  ottier  vulnerable  groups.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  unconsctonably  requested  a 
$154  miNkxi  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year 

1991  appropriatnn  for  the  IrxJian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Th^  at  a  time  wt>en  17  of  the  50  existing 
IHS  hospitals  are  okJer  than  50  years  com- 
pared with  the  average  age  of  7  years  for  pri- 
vate hospitals.  The  Presklent  also  calls  for  a 
92-perc8nt  reductkxi  in  funding  for  construc- 
tton  of  health  and  sanitatkxi  facilities  at  a  time 
wfwn  nx>re  than  20  percent  of  native  Amer- 
ican homes  lack  toilels.  The  Indian  Health 
Service  Hself  reports  a  backtog  of  $572  millkxi 
tor  sanitation  facilities  including  water  wells, 
septic  tarto,  and  water  purifKatk}n  systems 
for  Indan  homes,  yet  ttie  PreskJent  asks  for 
no  new  furvSng  in  this  area. 

The  President  proposed  that  his  small  in- 
crease be  funded  from  ttiird  party  insurarx» 
coNectnns.  The  assumptkxi  is  that  $129  mil- 
ion  woukl  be  collected.  In  1990,  the  IHS  was 
only  able  to  realize  $3.7  miNnn  in  insurance 
cotacttons.  A  jump  to  collecting  $129  miNton  in 

1992  is  completely  unrealistx:.  Mr.  Chaimian, 
the  Budget  Committee  has  reconvnended  that 
the  IfKfan  Health  Servk»  funding  level  be  re- 
stored and  instead  of  ttie  9.7-percent  de- 
crease proposed  by  ttie  PreskJent,  has  asked 
for  a  modest  increase  of  5.8  percent  over  last 
year's  funding  level. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing INs  recommendation  as  well. 

Mr.  PANETTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes   to   the  distinguished  gen- 


tlemail  firom  New  York  [Mr.  SCHUMER], 
a  fomner  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Bi^et. 

Mr.  PCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  In  opposition  to  the  President's 
budget}  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port t^ie  budget  resolution  developed 
by  th^  Budget  Committee.  First,  I 
would  Jike  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tulate  the  distinguished  Chalr- 
the  Budget  Committee  for  his 
^hlp  in  this  difficult  area.  He  has 
3d  a  budget  resolution  with  the 
priorities,  children,  education, 
ime.  It  is  the  last  of  these,  the 
funding  provisions  for  antidrug  and 
antlcrime  programs,  that  I  particularly 
want  tp  discuss  today. 

Mr.  j  Chairman,  we  have  just  com- 
pleted i  a  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  Is 
now  ti^e  to  turn  our  full  attention  and 
resourt^es  to  the  war  that  is  raging  here 
at  hoiiie — the  war  on  drugs  and  crime. 
Just  w  we  ensured  that  our  troops  in 
the  guftf  with  sufficient  supplies  of  the 
very  biest  equipment  to  wage  that  war, 
we  muBt  also  ensure  that  our  troops  on 
the  front  lines  of  the  war  on  crime 
have  tpe  resources  they  need  to  fight 
that  biittle. 

The  I  committee  budget  provides  the 
fundint  to  wage  the  war  on  crime  and 
it  put^  the  resources  in  those  areas 
where  they  are  needed  most.  The  com- 
mittee budget  exceeds  the  President's 
in  fuading  of  both  antidrug  law  en- 
forcenlent  efforts  as  well  as  antidrug 
healtl],  education,  and  treatment  pro- 
grams The  committee  budget  also 
match^  or  exceeds  the  President's  In 
every  significant  antlcrime  area.  For 
examine,  the  committee  budget  ex- 
ceeds the  President's  in  such  vital 
areas  M  the  FBI,  the  U.S.  attorneys, 
and  irison  construction.  It  also  re- 
stores unconscionable  cuts  proposed  by 
the  Ptesident  in  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Programs  and  in  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  local  drug  enforcement  efforts. 

Oves  the  past  decade  we  have  wit- 
nesses a  tenfold  increase  in  drug  con- 
trol Blending  from  $1.5  billion  in  1981  to 
$10.5  pillion  in  1991.  Despite  this  Infu- 
sion of  resources,  drug  abuse  and  drug- 
relate^  crime  remains  one  of  this  coun- 
try's ^ost  serious  problems.  Clearly, 
the  need  for  maximum  funding  of  these 
efforts  has  never  been  greater. 

The  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
does  jhst  that.  The  Budget  Committee 
resoli^ion  calls  for  an  outlay  increase 
of  $1.2  billion  for  antidrug  and 
anticiime  funding.  That  is  the  largest 
outlay  increase  in  the  whole  budget.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  increase  of  $1.5 
billioB  in  budget  authority  represents 
the  tljird  largest  authority  increase  in 
the  budget.  The  12-percent  Increase  in 
discretionary  antidrug  and  antlcrime 
progri  ms  represents  the  second  largest 
percei  tage  increase  in  the  budget. 
Withe  lit  doubt,  this  budget  makes 
fighti^  crime  one  of  its  highest  prior- 
ities. 
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Antidruf  funding  must  te  a  top  pri- 
ority and  bhe  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution exceeds  the  President's  budget 
in  funding  antidrug  programs.  The 
Budget  Committee  resolution  provides 
for  $142  million  more  in  budget  author- 
ity than  the  President's  budget  and  $74 
million  mjore  in  outlays.  This  brings 
the  total  I  antidrug  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1992  tio  $11.8  billion,  an  increase  of 
12  percent!  over  the  freeze  level.  This 
funding  restores  cuts  the  President's 
budget  would  make  in  drug-related  por- 
tions of  the  Secret  Service  and  Office 
of  Justice!  programs,  the  office  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  helps 
States  anA  local  drug  enforcement  ef- 
forts. Thi4  is  no  time  to  be  weakening 
our  comniitment  to  antidrug  law  en- 
forcement] efforts.  Nor  is  it  time  to 
avoid  fulj  Federal  support  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. The  committee  budget  includes 
$179  million  in  budget  authority  above 
freeze  lev^l  for  health-related  drug  pre- 
vention aiid  treatment.  This  is  $62  mil- 
lion, overj  50  percent,  more  than  the 
PresidenfE  budget  provides  for  this 
vital  areaJ 

In  the  area  on  nondrug,  antlcrime 
ftmding,  tne  committee  bill  is  again  far 
tougher  ajnd  preferable  to  the  Presi- 
dent's. The  committee  bill  increases 
funding  fqr  the  FBI's  antlcrime  efforts 
by  $311  million  over  last  year.  This  is 
$22  millloi  above  the  President's  rec- 
ommendal  ion.  The  committee  budget 
increases  funding  for  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys by  $:  12  million,  $25  million  above 
the  Presi(  lent.  The  committee  budget 
responds  i  o  the  crisis  of  overcrowding 
in  our  Feleral  prisons — now  operating 
at  160  perfcent  of  capacity — by  increas- 
ing funding  for  prison  construction  by 
S61  mllliob  over  last  year.  This  is  $50 
million  4bove  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation in  this  area.  Finally,  the 
coirunittee  budget  calls  for  a  $3  million 
increase  in  funding  for  juvenile  justice 
programs.  This  is  $70  million  more 
than  the  President's  budget  which 
would  cut  juvenile  justice  funding  by  90 
percent. 

In  sum,  the  Budget  Committee's  res- 
olution provides  the  funds  needed  to 
wage  the  war  on  crime  and  targets 
those  resofurces  in  the  areas  where  they 
are  needed  most,  antidrug  funding,  the 
FBI,  the  U.S.  attorneys.  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice, and  prison  construction.  I  urge 
you  to  roject  the  President's  bill  and 
support  the  committee  resolution. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom 
New  Yorld  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GRfiiEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thlink  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GRADISON]  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Cha  Irman,  all  of  this  grand  rhet- 
oric we  are  hearing  this  afternoon,  as 
the  distln  niished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  knows  and  as  ev- 
eryone else  in  this  room  knows,  runs 
totally  into  the  realities  of  the  Budget 
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Act.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  nothing  that  the  gentleman 
firom  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  or  any- 
one else  in  this  room  can  do  to  build  up 
one  discretionary  program  without 
talcing  it  trom  another  discretionary 
program,  but  they  are  very  silent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  to  those 
programs  they  are  reducing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  just 
to  make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues  that 
1.2  billion  of  those  dollars  they  shower 
on  certain  objectives  come  out  of  the 
250  function,  which  is  the  science  ftmc- 
tion  in  the  budget.  If  there  is  ever  a 
case  of  consuming  our  seed  com,  it 
seems  to  me  that  cutting  the  science 
function  is  a  perfect  case  of  it.  What  is 
it  we  are  going  to  cut?  The  Democrats 
say  they  want  more  for  education.  Yet 
a  cut  of  the  size  that  they  propose  al- 
most certainly  means  a  cut  in  the  edu- 
cation functions  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 
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Or  shall  we  cut  the  research  NSF  is 
doing  to  make  America  more  produc- 
tive? Or  should  we  cut  "Mission  to 
Planet  Earth"  in  the  NASA  budget,  a 
program  designed  to  give  us  some  hard 
data  so  we  will  know  whether  or  not  we 
are  facing  a  terrible  crisis  and  an  ex- 
pensive crisis  in  global  warming? 
About  that  they  are  very  silent. 

They  tell  us  all  the  wonderful  things 
they  are  going  to  do  with  the  money 
they  have  stolen  fi-om  the  science  ac- 
count, but  they  do  not  tell  us  the  loss 
they  would  impose  upon  that  account. 

Fortunately,  the  second  reason  the 
rhetoric  Is  so  faulty  this  afternoon  is 
that  it  makes  no  difference  anjrway 
what  they  do  with  all  these  puts  and 
takes  in  the  domestic  discretionary 
program,  because  under  the  Budget  Act 
we  cannot  appropriate  money  for  one 
program  and  take  it  from  another  pro- 
gram in  the  budget  resolution.  We  can 
only  do  that  in  an  appropriation  bill, 
so  all  the  puts  and  takes  in  their  budg- 
et, as  compared  with  the  President's, 
are  simply,  in  the  end,  a  phantasm. 

They  are  not  binding  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  they  are  not 
binding  on  this  House,  and  they  are  not 
binding  on  the  Congress.  They  are 
binding  on  no  one.  That  is  the  reality 
of  what  we  are  doing  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Just  on  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
response  to  the  gentleman's  comments 
about  Justice.  I  think  in  the  aggregate 
the  Democratic  resolution  increases 
funds  for  Justice  by  S204  million,  but 
they  make  unspecified  cuts  of  $769  mll- 
Uon. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
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flrom  New  York  [Mr.  Green]  has  ex- 
pired . 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom 
Washington  [Mr.  Miller],  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
the  chairman,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  other  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  Many  people  have  said  be- 
fore me  that  the  differences  between 
the  Democrats'  budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  are  small.  That  is  true, 
but  I  agree  the  differences  are  signifi- 
cant. Yes,  they  both  had  to  meet  cer- 
tain spending  cape  under  last  year's 
budget  agreement,  but  there  are  sig- 
nificant differences. 

When  you  look  at  the  differences,  the 
President's  budget  comes  out  ahead. 
Let  us  look  at  the  tax  side. 

The  Democrats  claim  that  they  sup- 
port research  and  development  as  a 
way  to  promote  economic  growth  in 
Job  creation.  But  then  they  Ignore  the 
President's  proposal  to  extend  the  tax 
credit  for  research  and  experimen- 
tation. 

The  Democrats  claim  they  are  con- 
cerned about  health  care  for  working 
Americans,  but  they  they  ignore  the 
President's  proposal  to  extend  the 
health  insurance  deduction  for  the  self- 
employed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  spending  side.  The 
Democrats  claim  they  are  concerned 
about  rising  unemployment.  Then  they 
cut  funds  from  the  President's  budget 
needed  to  administer  imemployment 
compensation. 

The  Democrats  claim  they  are  con- 
cerned about  Investments,  but  they  cut 
drastically  funds  from  the  President's 
budget  for  science  and  research.  And, 
finally,  the  Democrats  claim  they  are 
concerned  about  the  environment,  but 
you  would  not  know  it  based  on  their 
budget,  since  they  cut  trom  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  critical  funding  needed 
to  protect  endangered  species,  conserve 
and  restore  wetlands,  protect  wildlife 
refuges,  and  achieve  reforestation. 

Yes,  there  are  spending  increases  in 
education  in  the  Democratic  budget, 
although  without  any  educational  re- 
form. But  they  do  it  by  cutting  in  the 
areas  of  administration  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  conservation  and 
environment,  and  science  and  research. 
When  you  look  at  these  din^erences 
between  the  two  budgets,  they  are 
small,  but  they  are  significant.  And  the 
differences  favor  our  voting  for  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman trom  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease],  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Budget  Committee's 
budget  and  opposed  to  the  Gradison 
substitute.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
congratulating  our  chairman,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
for  an  excellent  job.  This  is  my  first 
year  on  the  Budget  Committee.  I  have 
been  very  impressed  with  the  job  that 
he  has  done  in  leading  the  committee. 
I  would  also  like  to  congratulate 
President  Bush  for  using  real  numbers, 
honest  numbers,  in  his  budget  for  the 
first  time  in  8  years  under  Republican 
administrations.  And  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  President  for  coming 
up  with  a  budget  which  is  reasonable 
enough  that  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  do  not  feel  they  have  to 
run  away  from  it.  That  is  real  step  for- 
ward. 

Last  fall  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  talk- 
ing about  fairness  in  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  budget  summit  agreement.  I 
think  it  is  a  real  achievement  of  last 
October's  agreement  that  we  Insisted, 
especially  in  the  area  of  taxes,  on  fair- 
ness across  the  income  spectrum. 

This  year  there  are  not  huge  dif- 
ferences between  the  President's  budg- 
et and  the  Democratic  one,  but  there 
are  real  differences  and  they  speak  to 
fairness. 

The  Bush-Gradison  plan  would  cut 
back  on  Medicare,  veterans'  programs, 
guaranteed  student  loans,  foster  care, 
maternal  and  child  health  programs, 
community  development  block  grant 
programs,  community  services  block 
grant  programs,  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance and,  yes.  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance, the  only  program  to  help 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
trade. 

Let  us  look  especially  at  the  area  of 
taxation.  No  one  has  mentioned  it  on 
the  floor  today,  but  the  Gradison  sub- 
stitute picks  up  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  lower  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains,  a  rate  proposal  that  provides 
$11  billion  in  benefits,  almost  exclu- 
sively to  high-income  Americans. 

That  is  not  consistent  with  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  they  adopted  last  fall.  We 
ought  to  reject  the  Gradison  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Espy],  another  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here 
at  this  moment  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
rural  Americans  and  the  27  percent  of 
our  population  who  still  proudly  live  in 
America's  small  cities  and  towns.  And 
in  that  regard,  I  am  happy  to  rise  and 
I  have  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  budget  and  in  support  of 
the  committee  resolution.  But  I  am 
proud  that  we  are  having  this  debate 
because  it  serves  to  highlight  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  President's  budg- 
et and  the  committee  resolution,  and, 
oh,  there  are  so  many  deep  differences. 
Mr.  Chairman,  rural  America  is 
drowning  In  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  that 
is  certainly  no  exaggeration.  So  the 
question  quite  simply  for  this  national 
ship  of  state  is  whether  we  will  throw 
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out  a  life  preserver  or  a  millstone. 
Quite  simply.  In  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  constitutes  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  rural  America.  Why 
do  I  say  that? 

I  think  that  these  reductions  are  se- 
vere and  very  deep.  There  is  a  $500  mil- 
lion reduction  for  the  discretionary 
programs  serving  rural  America.  There 
is  a  $400  million  reduction  In  rural 
housing  loans.  There  is  a  huge  reduc- 
tion in  farm  ownership  and  operating 
loans.  There  is  a  25-percent  reduction 
in  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants,  when  we  have  communities 
around  our  Nation  where  folks  still  live 
without  running  water  and  indoor 
plumbing. 

There  Is  a  $125  million  reduction  in 
rural  development  direct  loans  for 
water  and  waste,  for  community  facili- 
ties and  business  and  industry  projects. 
The  President,  in  his  proposal,  tried  to 
means  test  certain  agricultural  pro- 
grams which  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  serve  to  drive  farmers  off  the 
land,  into  bankruptcy,  and  will  se- 
verely impact  the  degree  to  which  they 
can  repay  their  farm  loans. 

In  addition,  the  President  proposes  to 
terminate  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  Quite  simply, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the 
President's  proposal  is  really  a  mill- 
stone. We  ought  to  defeat  it  and  pass 
the  committee  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
has  29  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]  has 
28  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  flrom 
Texas  [Mr.  ARMEY],  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Conmiittee. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  moment 
to  examine  what  it  Is  we  are  asking  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  choose  be- 
tween today. 

This  is  the  I>resident's  budget.  It  was 
submitted  in  compliance  with  the  law 
on  February  4.  It  is  a  very  detailed 
budget,  full  of  hard  choices,  tough  deci- 
sions, and  real  numbers.  In  fact,  the  re- 
alism of  the  President's  budget  has 
been  applauded  by  everybody  today, 
and  it  has  been  applauded  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  I  am  told.  This  is  a  real 
budget  proposal,  with  real  numbers  and 
a  real  analysis.  It  is  concrete,  it  is  de- 
tailed, and  it  exists.  It  has  been  here 
since  February  4. 

This  is  the  Democrat  majority's 
budget.  It  is  built  on  false  economic  as- 
sumptions and  on  optimistic  economic 
assumptions  and  faulty  methodology. 
It  represents  a  sjrstem  of  priorities  and 
values.  It  was  based  on  a  specious  anal- 
ysis of  inequity  or  alleged  inequity  of 
income  distribution  in  America.  It  de- 


pends en  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, wllch  shows  itself  to  be  incapable 
of  eve!  I  the  most  rudimentary  eco- 
nomic j  analysis.  In  fact.  It  Is  mys- 
ticism.! 
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Thatjls  it,  pure  and  simple.  Now,  we 
have  Men  hearing  an  awful  lot  about 
who  is  being  fair  to  who  around  here  in 
this  bfdgetary  process.  Surely  it  is 
true  when  you  take  25  percent  of  the 
Nationts  GNP  away  from  the  American 
people ,  who  built  it,  who  earn  the 
money  in  making  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  that  is  not  fair. 
That  ia  not  fair  to  anybody. 

Then  when  you  reallocate,  redistrib- 
ute that  25  percent  of  the  GNP  from 
these  people  instead  of  these  people, 
somebody  gets  hurt  and  somebody  gets 
helpedi  We  are  all  bleeding  our  hearts 
with  somebody  else's  money  over  who 
gets  h^t  around  here,  and  nobody  has 
spoked  for  the  beleaguered  taxpayer. 

I  kiiow  about  that  man  and  that 
woman  who  are  working  to  support 
their  Children  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oolorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  talked 
about  $o  passionately  earlier.  I  am  that 
man,  asad  I  am  married  to  that  woman, 
and  we  have  Ave  children  in  college. 
Times  get  tough.  We  sit  down  and  we 
work  Ihrough  our  budget,  just  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  said.  We  do  not  ask  what 
are  w«  going  to  get  from  the  Govern- 
ment. We  ask  what  will  the  Govern- 
ment :  eave  us  of  the  money  we  worked 
so  har  1  to  earn? 

Thai  is  compassion.  Is  it  fair  for  the 
workii  ig  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try t<]  be  left  a  greater  share  of  the 
mone]  they  earn  on  behalf  of  their 
childrrn  and  a  greater  degree  of  free- 
dom atid  privilege  and  responsibility  as 
parents  to  decide  what  is  best  for  our 
childr  m  and  for  ourselves?  Is  that  fair? 

1  thin  [  that  is  fair.  Or  would  we  rather 
turn  c  ur  money  and  our  children's  des- 
tiny tver  to  the  Government?  I  think 
not. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I  say  vote  for  the 
Gradison  substitute. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia   [Mr.    Payne],    a    distinguished 

r  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
has  worked  on  veterans  issues 
committee. 

PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chafr- 

rise  in  opixjsition  to  the  Gradi- 

bstitute  and  in  support  of  House 

Concttrrent  Resolution  121,  as  passed 

by  th*  Budget  Committee. 

As  a  veteran  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conmiittee,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
things  I  have  learned  about  veterans' 
medioal  care. 

Th^  veterans  i)opulation  is  aging  as 
our  world  War  n  and  Korean  War  vet- 
eranai  have  reached  or  are  approaching 
retirement  age.  As  a  result,  the  de- 
manc   for  VA  medical  services  has  in- 
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creased.  Tiie  number  of  outpatients 
treated  by  the  VA  has  risen  25  percent 
over  the  lapt  10  years,  and  the  number 
of  veterans  receiving  nursing  home 
care  has  risen  41  percent.  Yet,  the  vet- 
erans medical  care  budget  has  declined 
relative  to  the  growth  of  general  medi- 
cal costs.  In  constant  dollars,  the  vet- 
erans meqical  care  budget  has  in- 
creased by  1 6  percent  over  the  last  dec- 
ade, while  I  general  per  capita  medical 
costs  have  grown  48  percent. 

When  I  ^0  back  to  my  district,  the 
veterans  iThave  spoken  with  are  wor- 
ried about]  long  waits  for  outpatient 
treatment,  a  shortage  of  hospital  beds, 
and  the  closing  of  parts  of  hospitals.  I 
am  sure  many  of  you  have  heard  simi- 
lar stories. 

Yet  the  President's  budget  does  not 
include  adequate  funds  to  address  this 
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e  4-percent  increase  given 
medical  care  is  still  $23 
than  what  is  needed  to 
ral  inflation  and  is  even 
equate  when  you  consider 
costs  are  rising  roughly  11 
s  year.  We  cannot  continue 
this  10-year  trend  of  not  allowing  vet- 
erans medical  care  spending  to  keep  up 
with  the  needs  of  our  veterans. 

The  conimittee  budget  begins  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  Funding  for  veter- 
ans medical  care  is  increased  above  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  general  in- 
flation. Ttiese  funds  are  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  (rowing  medical  needs  of  our 
veterans. 

Our  veterans  did  not  turn  their  backs 
on  us  whMi  we  needed  them.  We  should 
not  turn  lour  backs  on  our  veterans 
when  ther  need  us.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  real,  tangible  commitment  to 
all  of  our  [veterans  who  have  sacrificed 
for  us,  repect  the  Gradison  substitute 
r  the  committee  budget. 
ETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
to  the  distinguished  gen- 
m  California  [Mr.  FAZIO]. 
O.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to 
the  well  tbday  with  gifts  for  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues.  There  is  a  great  pro- 
pensity t*  wear  yellow  buttons,  as  all 
Members  I  know,  celebrating  victories. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  to  celebrate  another 
victory  tpday,  a  yellow  button  that 
says,  "I  voted  for  the  President's  budg- 
et." I 

Mr.  Chiirman,  we  are  hopeful  that 
all  Republicans  who  have  spoken  so 
eloquently  for  it  today  will  proudly  put 
that  button  on  and  follow  thefr  dic- 
tates whan  we  have  an  opportunity  an 
hour  from  now  to  register  the  prior- 
ities of  tjhe  two  political  parties.  Be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey]  i«  correct:  the  budget  is  the  ul- 
timate political  document.  It  expresses 
the  priorities  and  values  of  the  people 
who  subniit  them. 

The  re  I,  white,  and  blue  document 
we  are  a  >out  to  vote  on  is  the  Presi- 
dent's pilority.  Soon  we  will  have  a 
chance  tp  vote  on  the  beginning  of  a 
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blueprint    for    America's   bud«ret    that 
will  be  offered  by  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  GRAOISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  just  wanted 
to  thank  the  grentleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  be  thanked.  I  will  yield  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

Mr.  GRAOISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  those  but- 
tons. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  do  have  a  lot  of  them. 
They  are  all  going  to  be  worn,  I  am 
sure.  We  look  forward  to  the  Repub- 
licans validating  the  fact  that  they 
want  to  cut  $25  billion  out  of  Medicare 
over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republicans  came 
to  the  budget  negotiations  last  year 
suggesting  we  cut  $90  billion  out  of  the 
Medicare  budget.  They  were  prevented 
from  doing  that,  of  course.  But  this  is 
nothing  new,  because  over  the  last  IS 
years  proposals  ftom  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush,  li-om  1981  through 
1995,  would  have  cut  almost  $200  billion 
out  of  the  Medicare  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  part  of  a  tradi- 
tion. We  think  the  votes  today  will 
validate  their  historic  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  the  needs  of  middle  income  el- 
derly in  this  country,  low-income  el- 
derly, and  even,  fi-ankly.  some  who 
might  be  able  to  afford  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  veterans  will  appre- 
ciate noticing  those  wearing  yellow 
buttons.  For  those  who  want  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  bringing  Head 
Start  to  every  young  American  child, 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  see  which 
side  Republicans  and  Democrats  are 
on.  The  yellow  buttons  are  a  signal,  a 
beacon,  which  I  think  will  be  very  in- 
dicative of  the  personal  values  that  we 
bring  to  this  budget  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to 
being  clear  about  who  cares  about 
America's  elderly  and  America's  chil- 
dren. This  debate  is  all  about  that,  and 
these  buttons  will  indicate  which  side 
one  is  on. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe],  who  appears  to  be 
having  some  trouble  getting  one  of 
those  buttons.  We  very  sincerely  would 
like  to  wear  them  on  our  side.  I  just 
hope  there  are  enough  of  them  to  go 
around. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
jrleld  to  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GRADISON],  for  a  response. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  seri- 
ously looking  at  this  budget,  I  did  not 
see  the  union  bug  on  it.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  that.  Maybe  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  would  want  to 
say  something  about  the  subject 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  comment 
very  briefly  about  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. Of  course,  we  are  concerned 
about  Medicare,  because  if  the  hospital 
Insurance  trust  fund  stays  on  auto- 
pilot, it  is  going  to  go  bankrupt  within 
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15  years.  We  are  concerned  enough  to 
ensure  the  elderly  that  there  is  going 
to  be  money  In  the  future  to  pa.y  for 
their  hospital  bills  under  Medicare. 

The  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  recent  years,  including  those  made 
last  year,  with  the  broad  support,  I 
might  add,  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle,  were  directed  at  the  providers, 
not  at  the  beneflciaries,  who  are  pro- 
tected. That  Is  also  true  with  regard  to 
the  proposals  made  by  the  President, 
the  $25  billion  we  are  hearing  so  much 
about.  That  is  virtually  all  directed  at 
providers.  The  beneficiaries  are  not 
only  protected,  but  we  are  as  anxious 
to  protect  them  as  you  are. 

D  1600 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  conunents 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  rise  In  support  of 
the  President's  budget  proposal,  the 
Gradison  substitute.  Since  I  do,  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  sporting  the  button. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Fazio,  for  bringing  the 
buttons  to  us  here  today. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  both  budget  proposals  that  we  are 
considering  here  today  have  more 
spending  In  them  than  I  would  like  to 
see.  But  that  was  an  issue  we  decided 
last  fall  in  the  budget  sunmiit  agree- 
ment. The  Congress  agreed  to  the  cape 
in  defense  and  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary and  International  affairs  ac- 
counts. While  those  cajw  may  have 
been  higher  than  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen,  that  is  the  reality  of  what 
we  are  dealing  with  today. 

At  the  outset  we  can  say  both  of 
these  budget  proposals  come  within 
those  budget  caps.  So  within  those  con- 
straints what  we  must  examine  are  the 
differences  between  these  proposals. 
People  watching  this  debate  might  be 
excused  for  being  a  little  bit  confused. 
We  have  heard  that  the  differences  are 
large,  we  have  heard  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  small;  we  have  heard  that 
the  differences  are  significant,  and  we 
have  heard  that  the  differences  are  in- 
significant. I  guess  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
whether  you  look  at  the  glass  as  being 
half  full  or  half  empty,  because  I  guess 
you  could  see  it  both  ways.  The  dif- 
ferences are  small  in  one  sense,  but 
they  are  also  significant. 

Candidly,  and  this  is  the  first  point  I 
would  like  to  make,  quite  candidly  on 
the  numbers  side  the  differences  are 
small.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
around  it,  they  are  really  ridiculously 
small  in  terms  of  the  dollar  amounts. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  $3  billion  net  dif- 
ference between  the  President's  and 
the  majority's  budgets,  and  that  is  less 
than  two-tenths  of  a  percent  of  the 
total  spending  that  is  proposed  this 
year.  And  the  Democratic  majority's 
budget  changes  only  62  of  the  1,005  do- 
mestic discretionary  accounts. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  arle 
some  differences  in  priorities.  First  of 


all,  the  cuts,  where  there  are  cuts  on 
the  majority's  budget,  they  are  unspec- 
ified. People  are  alwajrs  griping  in  this 
body  about  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee being  given  too  much  latitude, 
and  yet  here  we  are  telling  the  appro- 
priators:  "You  decide  where  you  are 
going  to  make  these  cuts  because  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it." 

The  third  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  cuts,  where  we  do  see 
them  specified,  are  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]  said,  very 
much  the  seed  com  of  the  United 
States.  The  cuts  are  in  our  science  and 
R&D  accounts.  The  increases  are  ap- 
plied kind  of  across-the-board  to  a 
whole  series  of  accounts  that  we  all 
would  agree  are  good,  to  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  mental  health  programs.  Head 
Start.  Take  the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
and  mental  health  programs.  There  it 
goes  from  $3,079,000,000  to  $3,099,000,000 
or  less  than  a  third  of  a  percent  of  an 
increase.  But  the  cuts,  the  cuts  In  the 
R&D  and  science,  those  are  significant. 

The  fourth  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  Democrats  have  relied 
on  a  rosy  scenario.  Surprise,  surprise. 
In  the  past  we  have  always  accused  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  of 
relying  on  too  rosy  a  scenario.  Here  it 
is  the  other  way  around,  and  the  result 
is  $431  miUlon  less  for  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Administration 
than  Is  going  to  be  necessary  if  their 
projections  and  assumptions  are  wrong. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  none  of  us  should  issue  any  lauda- 
tory press  releases  about  either  of 
these  budget  proposals,  but  on  balance 

1  think  the  President's  budget  is  more 
realistic,  and  it  is  more  fair. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
STAR],  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.'  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  offers  the  House  a  reinvest- 
in-Amerlca  budget,  an  opportunity  to 
renew  and  rebuild  the  basic  transpor- 
tation structures  that  support  the 
great  engine  of  growth  that  Is  our  na^ 
tional  economy. 

On  the  ^ve  of  consideration  by  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  chaired  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  trom  California 
[Mr.  MiNETA],  the  committee  is  pre- 
pared to  reauthorize  the  Nation's  high- 
way, bridge  and  mass  transit  programs 
for  the  next  5  years.  This  Democrat 
budget  gives  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Conunlttee  the  budget 
authority  and  outlay  figures  needed  to 
ftanil  some  $80  billion  in  construction 
requirements  to  keep  our  transpor- 
tation portfolio  modernized  and  com- 
petitive and  progressive. 
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The  President's  budget  shortchanges 
the  highway  jvogram  and  actually  cuts 
mass  transit.  It  will  not  lift  us  beyond 
gridlock.  It  will  not  lift  us  into  a  more 
progressive  future  of  growth  and  eco- 
nomic expansion.  Only  in  aviation  does 
the  President's  budget  match  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
and  keep  pace  with  the  system's  users 
and  with  the  legislation  Congress  en- 
acted last  year  to  draw  down  the  sur- 
plus in  the  aviation  trust  fund  and  in- 
vest those  moneys  in  safety  and  system 
capacity  expansion  and  enhancement. 

If  Members  want  to  move  forward,  if 
they  want  to  move  beyond  gridlock,  be- 
yond decay  and  decline  of  our  Nation's 
basic  infii^structure  facilities,  if  they 
want  to  lift  this  country  forward  and 
into  progress  and  growth  over  the  next 
5  years  and  into  the  latter  part  of  this 
decade,  then  defeat  the  President's 
budget  and  vote  for  the  House  Budget 
Conmiittee's  resolution  which  moves 
us  on  the  right  path  and  keeps  us  in 
the  direction  of  rebuilding  the  Nation's 
portfolio  of  major  infrastructure  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom 
New  York  [Mr.  HouoHTON],  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  lots  of  Members  have 
been  speaking  on  the  budget  today.  It 
has  really  consumed  the  whole  day  and 
it  goes  the  way  of  all  budget  discus- 
sions. I  never  knew  a  budget  that  was 
a  happy  affair.  It  is  just  like  taking 
castor  oil.  You  do  what  you  have  to  do 
although  you  do  not  like  it. 

But  in  the  process,  the  budgeting 
really  is  to  determine  the  room  in 
which  we  can  oiwrate  during  any  set 
given  time,  and  that  is  this  next  year. 
That  room  really  was  desigrned  for  us 
last  year  by  the  budget  summit. 

So  what  we  can  say  is  we  are  really 
putting  our  finishing  touches  on  it. 
And  what  does  that  mean  in  terms  of 
numbers?  Let  us  not  talk  about  Medi- 
care, let  us  not  talk  about  health,  let 
us  not  talk  about  education.  That  was 
all  decided.  We  are  talking  about  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  as  far  as  the  ex- 
penses are  concerned,  so  really  our 
work  is  done. 

But  is  it?  I  wonder.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

You  see,  we  have  only  decided  to  talk 
about  the  expense  side  of  the  budget. 
What  about  the  revenues?  I  bet  there 
are  only  a  handful  of  people  in  this  en- 
tire city  who  know  what  the  revenues 
are  expected  to  be  in  the  latest  fore- 
cast. Let  me  tell  Members  what  they 
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Last  year  in  January,  the  revenue  es- 
timate was  about  Sl.a00  billion.  That  is 
the  income  coming  in  under  which  our 
expenses  rest.  Then  when  the  budget 
■ommlt  was  agreed  on,  and  this  is  by 
the  CBO  figures,  those  revenues  had 


risen  t4  Sl,220  billion  roughly.  Then  in 
Januarjr,  the  latest  cut  at  this  thing, 
the  CBO  says  that  they  are  now  $1,170 
billion,  which  means  that  since  the 
budget  summit  was  agreed  upon,  and 
we  are  only  talking  about  the  fringes 
now,  t)ie  expense  side,  our  revenues 
have  fallen  $50  billion. 

it  do  we  do  when  revenues  fall? 
le  has  set  up  a  budget  over  the 
ley  know  you  do  two  things, 
er  cut  the  expenses  or  you  try 
lase  the  revenues. 
:ou8e  has  decided  today  not  to 
try  to  tut  the  expenses.  It  had  two  op- 
portunities to  do  that  and  it  decided 
not  to]  So  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is 
to  try  to  stimulate  the  budget  and  the 
econorty  with  the  money  that  we  do  al- 
ready 1  lave,  and  try  to  boost  the  econ- 
omy, boost  Jobs,  boost  business,  and 
theref(  re  boost  our  revenues. 

We  ,  ust  cannot  say  the  work  was 
done.  '  Certain  things  have  to  be  done 
now.  A }  everyone  knows,  the  devil  is  in 
the  del  ails,  and  I  submit  the  Gradison 
substit  ate  budget  does  just  this. 

Let  me  add  that  frankly  the  only 
busineiises  that  are  errowing  in  this 
countrjr,  to  my  knowledge,  are  busi- 
nesses which  have  an  edge,  and  they 
are  the  businesses  which  export.  Those 
are  tht  businesses  which  have  a  tech- 
nological advantage. 

What  does  the  Gradison  substitute 
do?  Itlincreases  research  and  develop- 
ment, nt  improves  competitiveness,  it 
helps  ttie  National  Science  Foundation. 
There  Is  not  much  room,  but  there  is 
some,  and  we  must  use  it  wisely,  and 
firankljr,  the  Gradison  substitute  does 
that.    I 

I  u^ge  Members'  support  for  the 
Gradlaon  substitute. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemai  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi].  ahaii'nuuQ  of  the  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's! budget  which  is  before  us  today 
in  the  form  of  the  Gradison  amend- 
ment.] 

Last  year  was  a  difficult  one  for  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  We  strug- 
gled i^lth  a  host  of  complicated,  con- 
tentions issues,  the  most  important  of 
which 'was  finding  a  multiyear  response 
to  oufl  Nation's  deficit  problem.  In  the 
end.  (in  a  bipartisan  basis.  Congress 
and  tl  e  President  made  a  deal  that  will 
produce  real  deficit  reduction  over  the 
next  I  years  and— we  thought  at  the 
time- eliminate  for  this  year,  another 
contei  itious  and  covmterproductive 
budge  /  debate. 

Tha ;  is  why  I  am  especially  disturbed 
by  thft  President's  budget  proposal.  In 
my  vffiw.  it  breaches  the  5-year  budget 
deal  we  negotiated  last  year.  The  cuts 
to  Medicare  and  foster  care  would  be 
partiaularly  devastating.  The  Presi- 
dent Achieves  deficit  reduction  by  pro- 
posing yet  again  items  that  have  been 
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soundly  rejected  by  the  Congress  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  in  the  past.  He  and  his 
advisers  l(now  full  well  that  these 
warmed-ov^r  proposals  are  unlikely  to 
be  passed  this  year.  His  budget  also  un- 
necessarily reignites  the  tax  fairness 
debate  and  plays  favorites  with  certain 
of  the  expiring  tax  provisions. 

Let  me  highlight  the  most  serious 
shortcomings  of  the  President's  budget 
and  the  Gr|uiison  amendment. 

I  MEDICARE 

Our  budget  agreement  last  fall  in- 
cluded sp^iflc,  painful  reductions  in 
Medicare,  totaling  $43  billion  over  the 
5-year  period.  We  met  those  targets  in 
the  reconqiliation  bill  and  understood 
that  no  further  Medicare  reductions 
would  be  necessary  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion purposes  in  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993.  Thatj  was  the  deal  we  all  sup- 
ported.      I 

Now  the  President  and  his  budget  ad- 
visers ask  us  to  cut  another  $25  billion 
out  of  Medicare.  Let  me  be  clear:  I  will 
not  agree  to  an  additional  $25  billion  of 
Medicare  reductions  this  year.  They 
are  unfaiij  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  rely  ^n  Medicare  for  their  health 
coverage  4nd  to  the  providers  of  those 
services  Who  have  assumed  that  last 
year's  budget  deal  set  the  rules  of  the 
game  for  uie  Immediate  future.  I  have 
two  specific  concerns: 

First,  Uie  President's  budget  pro- 
poses ovefi  $20  billion  in  Medicare  pro- 
vider redubtions  over  the  next  5  years. 
These  cuts  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
$34  billi(^  in  provider  reductions 
adopted  as  part  of  last  year's  budget 
deal.  Of  pepticular  concern  is  the  $8  bil- 
lion cut  ip  funds  for  Indirect  medical 
education]  This  cut  would  hit  hardest 
inner-cityjhospltals  that  have  the  high- 
est rates  pf  bad  debt  and  charity  care 
in  the  Nation  because  they  serve  so 
many  uninsured  patients.  America's 
hospitals  are  providing  $10  billion  in 
charity  c^re  and  deserve  better  treat- 
ment.       ! 

Second,  I  the  President's  budget  is  re- 
plete with  the  usual  array  of  tired  old 
proposals  I  for  raising  revenues  and  re- 
ducing Medicare  costs  that  have  been 
rejected  tome  and  again  by  Congress, 
often  on  K  bipartisan  basis.  Proposals 
like  requiring  State  and  local  employ- 
ees to  I  pay  Medicare  taxes  are 
nonstarters.  They  have  been  rejected 
repeatedly  in  the  past.  They  will  be  re- 
jected again  this  year.  When  we 
brought  State  and  local  employees  into 
the  Medicare  system  in  1986,  we  made  a 
compact  by  grandfathering  all  existing 
employees.  In  the  interest  of  fun- 
damental fairness,  the  Congress  has  re- 
jected the  adnoinlstration's  repeated 
attempts  to  break  that  deal.  It  is  time 
for  the  administration  to  get  the  mes- 
sage— a  deal  is  a  deal. 

FOSTER  CARE 

The  President's  policies  for  helping 
abused  add  neglected  children  are  also 
disappointing. 
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Over  the  past  10  years,  America's 
children  have  been  getting  a  raw  deal 
from  Uncle  Sam.  This  is  especially  true 
of  abused  or  neglected  children.  We've 
all  read  stories  about  the  lives  these 
children  lead.  Crack  cocaine  is  just  the 
most  recent  of  the  many  burdens  we 
have  asked  them  to  shoulder.  It  doesn't 
take  any  great  imagination  to  realize 
that  the  deck  is  stacked  against  these 
kids.  The  only  consistent  support  they 
can  count  on  is  the  support  they  get 
from  foster  parents.  Take  away  $2  bil- 
lion from  foster  care  programs,  as  the 
President  has  proposed,  and  you  take 
away  the  last  bit  of  hope  for  a  lot  of 
troubled  kids. 

This  proposed  ftmding  cut  is  not  only 
unjust:  it  is  foolishly  shortsighted. 
Money  spent  on  these  kids  today  is  an 
Investment  in  the  future,  not  a  hand- 
out. It  means  that  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  leading  productive  adult 
lives.  Without  this  chance,  it's  safe  to 
say  that  the  money  saved  today  will  be 
lost  many  times  over  tomorrow. 

On  this  score,  the  budget  resolution 
reported  by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  far  superior.  It  shifts  priorities 
from  the  President's  budget,  investing 
more  in  education  and  other  programs 
of  critical  importance  to  children.  By 
contrast,  the  President's  budget  offers 
no  solid  proposals  for  preparing  poor 
kids  for  school,  stemming  the  flow  of 
abused  kids  into  our  foster  care  syB- 
tem,  or  improving  the  nutrition  of 
America's  children.  The  answer  this 
administration  offers  is  unresponsive, 
not  kinder  and  gentler. 

By  rejecting  the  Oradison  amend- 
ment, investing  carefully  now,  and 
pasrlng  for  those  investments  today,  we 
will  Improve  the  country  that  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  inherit 
from  us. 

OTHER  ISSUES 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make 
a  few  general  comments  about  the 
President's  revenue  proposals  and 
other  issues  ndsed  by  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

By  again  proposing  to  reduce  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rate,  the  President  has 
chosen  to  reignlte  the  tax  fairness  de- 
bate and  other  distributional  issues. 
Reducing  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
will  cost  the  Treasury  money  without 
enhancing  economic  growth  or  produc- 
tivity. It  primarily  helps  the  rich  who 
had  a  pretty  good  10  years  and  don't 
need  the  additional  help. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  President 
has  played  fkvorites  with  the  list  of  tax 
provisions  scheduled  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  For  example,  he  h^ 
proposed  to  make  permanent  the  R&D 
tax  credit  but  has  suggested  1-year  ex- 
tensions of  other  popular  provisions 
like  the  low-income  housing  credit.  If 
we  are  going  to  walk  down  this  road  of 
selectivity,  we  best  have  good  reasons 
for  our  decision  to  treat  one  expiring 
provision  more  favorably  than  another. 


It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  the  Presi- 
dent's reasons  are. 

For  instance,  I  recently  wrote  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Brady  inquiring  about 
the  administration's  official  position 
on  the  current  exception  firom  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  under  section 
57(a)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  gifts  of  appreciated  tangible  per- 
sonal property  which  is  due  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  specifically 
asked  whether  the  exception  should  be 
broadened  to  include  charitable  con- 
tributions of  other  api>reclated  prop- 
erty, such  as  the  gift  of  appreciated 
stock  or  real  estate  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. Last  year,  the  administra- 
tion took  the  position  during  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  that  the  limited  ex- 
ception contained  in  the  Senate  bill  for 
gifts  of  appreciated  tangible  personal 
property  should  be  expanded  to  a 
broader  universe  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty. 

Thus,  it  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to 
me  that  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  did  not  contain  any  rec- 
ommendation for  an  extension  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  current  limited  excep- 
tion beyond  this  year.  Since  the  admin- 
istration specifically  recommended  the 
permanent  extension  of  the  R&D  tax 
credit,  and  the  temporary  extension  of 
Ave  other  expiring  provisions,  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  will  clarify  for  me 
whether  the  omission  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  of  the  current  exception 
means  that  the  administration  has 
changed  Its  position  from  last  year  or 
the  omission  is  an  oversight. 

With  regard  to  funding  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  I  would  note  that 
the  budget  resolution  reported  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  provides  S179 
n:iilllon  more  for  fiscal  year  1992  than  is 
available  this  year.  The  resolution  also 
assumes  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990,  an  ad- 
ditional $172  million  in  budget  author- 
ity can  be  added  In  fiscal  year  1992  for 
any  compliance  initiative,  making  the 
total  additional  funds  equal  to  $351 
million.  The  President's  budget  wotild 
have  provided  an  extra  $622  million  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee  does  not  authorize  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  may  impair  the  Service's 
ability  to  improve  tax  administration 
in  fiscal  year  1992.  I  have  three  specifle 
concerns:  modernization  of  IRS  infor- 
mation systems,  audits  of  high-income 
taxpayers  and  corporations,  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  accounts  receivable  inven- 
tory. 

One-quarter  of  the  President's  re- 
quested increase  in  IRS  funding  would 
be  dedicated  to  modernization  of  anti- 
quated and  inadequate  information 
systems.  Without  these  funds,  the  IRS 
and  taxpayers  will  be  forced  to  rely  on 


a  labor-intensive  and  paper-driven  Fed- 
eral tax  system  designed  tor  the  IMO's. 

Further,  at  funding  levels  below  the 
President's  request,  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  IRS's  audit  program  are 
unlikely.  Today,  the  IRS  examines  50 
percent  fewer  upper  income  taxpayers 
and  30  percent  fewer  corporations  than 
it  did  a  decade  ago.  Meanwhile,  IRS  ex- 
pects to  question  SO  percent  more 
working  men  and  women  about  thefr 
tax  returns.  This  is  neither  balanced 
nor  fair  and  is  unacceptable  to  me. 

In  addition,  at  funding  levels  below 
the  President's  request,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  IRS  will  imdertake  additional 
efforts  to  reduce  its  $100  billion  ac- 
coimts  receivable  Inventory.  That, 
quite  simply,  translates  to  lost  reve- 
nues that  we  can  ill  afford  to  forgo.  For 
all  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  our  House 
conferees  on  the  budget  resolution  will 
return  with  additional  budget  author- 
ity for  ms  administration.  It's  an  in- 
vestment well  made. 

On  the  issue  of  Social  Security  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  budget  resolution  reported  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  accepts 
the  President's  full  request  of  S2.54  bil- 
lion for  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  programs.  This 
amount,  which  is  S246  million  above 
the  freeze  level,  will  help  the  agency 
deal  with  a  rising  backlog  of  unproc- 
essed disability  claims  and  ease  the  fi- 
nancial pressure  on  thousands  of  dis- 
abled children  and  adults  who  are  wait- 
ing for  benefits  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  profoundly  dis- 
appointed in  the  President's  budget 
proposal.  I  expected  better:  More  rec- 
ognition of  the  difficult  task  we 
achieved  by  approving  last  year's  budg- 
et compromise  and  more  creative  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  remain  be- 
fore us.  I  hope  we  see  better  f^m  this 
administration  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  Oradison  amendment.  We  can  and 
will  do  better. 

D  1610 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  this  year  has  put  back  on  the 
national  agenda  a  critical  issue  with 
respect  to  energy.  Regrettably,  his 
budget  advisers  have  not  listened  to  his 
energy  advisers,  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  here  in  the  House  has  wise- 
ly come  forth  with  a  far  more  impor- 
tant and  realistic  proposal  when  it 
comes  to  how  we  are  going  to  invest 
our  money  on  these  critical  Issues. 

First  and  foremost,  let  me  indicate 
that  we  are  taking  a  step  here  in  con- 
trast to  what  the  administration  is  ad- 
vocating to  see  to  it  that  we  continue 
to  build  our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, which  is  the  most  important  pro- 
tection for  jobs  and  consunaers  when 
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there  are  oil  crises.  The  President  used 
It  In  January  and  helped  rescue  us 
firom  a  clear  and  dramatic  price  in- 
crease that  started  the  night  before 
when  the  war  started.  Regrettably,  he 
did  not  use  it  last  fall  when  we  might 
have  protected  our  economy  f^m  a 
higher  price  that  we  paid  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to 
fill  that  reserve  to  have  it  available  for 
future  crises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  second,  we  have  a  sit- 
uation in  which  this  country  is  losing 
its  edge  technologically,  and  through- 
out the  energy  budget  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  we  will  begin  back  on 
the  track  of  advancing  that  cause.  We 
are  going  to  do  it  in  the  area  of  renew- 
able energy  resources  which  we  need 
desperately  in  this  coimtry  and  around 
the  world.  We  are  going  to  do  it  in  up- 
grading our  fossil  fuel  energy  uses,  our 
production  facilities,  and  how  we  use 
fossil  fuels.  We  are  going  to  do  it  by 
promoting  alternative-fuel  vehicles 
that  the  President  wants  to  have  hap- 
pen but  this  budget  takes  seriously  and 
will  help  make  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  and  over  again 
we  are  going  to  face  in  the  future  the 
inroblems  of  addressing  how  to  have 
prosperity  without  poisoning  ourselves, 
and  that  requires  a  skillful  energy  pol- 
icy that  helps  advance  technology  for 
that  purpose. 

We  can.  and  this  budget  helps  us, 
move  forward  on  the  goals  of  making 
us  economically  competitive  for  the 
next  century,  making  sure  we  are  pro- 
tecting our  health  in  the  next  century 
and  making  sure  we  advance  American 
technology. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  firom 
Washington  [Mr.  Chandler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Gradison  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  Congress 
agreed  to  a  budget  reconciliation  pack- 
age that  would  reduce  the  deflcit,  real- 
izing, of  course,  that  this  goal  is  only 
achievable  if  spending  is  brought  under 
control.  I  supported  the  agreement  last 
year,  and  I  commend  the  Gradison 
budget  for  living  within  that  agree- 
ment. 

The  goals  of  the  Gradison  amend- 
ment are  conrunendable  as  well  as  real- 
istic. While  the  conunittee  budget 
stresses  fairness  for  all  Americans  and 
appears  to  target  working  families,  it 
fails  to  identify  where  the  unspecified 
reductions  will  come  from  or  to  include 
growth-oriented  tax  proposals.  The 
Gradison  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  rightfully  extends  tax  credits 
which  stimulate  the  economy  and  en- 
courage savings  and  investment  at  a 
time  when  we  need  it  most. 

Such  critical  tax  provisions  include 
the  extension  of  the  research  and  ex- 
jwrimentatlon  credit  and  health  insur- 
ance deduction  for  the  self-employed. 


The  e:  ^tension  of  these  and  other  tax 
provis  ons  are  important  public  policy, 
and  t  le  budget  of  the  United  States 
shoul(  include  them. 

It  ii  easy  in  a  debate  like  this  to 
criticise  specifics,  and  that  has  been 
going  on  on  both  sides.  However,  I 
must  say  that  the  Gradison  amend- 
ment, representing  the  President's 
budget ,  is  honest.  It  is  consistent,  and 
it  is  f  lir,  and  it  will,  if  enacted,  lead 
towan  .  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  >ANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IV^  mj  nutes  to  the  gentlewoman  ftom 
Ohio  [  Ms.  Dakar]. 

Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposl  tion  to  the  Gradison  amendment 
becaui  e  of  the  cuts  in  veterans'  bene- 
fits, N  edicare,  and  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
another  topic,  the  NASA  budget.  I  real- 
ly bel  eve  the  space  station  is  critical 
to  our  Nation's  ability  to  lead  the 
world  in  high  technology  and  our  abil- 
ity tc  compete  economically  against 
other  lations. 

My  mderstanding  is  that  the  budget 
resolution  before  us  today  contains 
fundi!  g  for  function  250  programs  in- 
cludingr  NASA-related  activities  which 
totals  approximately  S17.7  billion.  This 
amount  is  approximately  an  8-percent 
incres  se  over  last  year,  but  more  than 
SI  bil  ion  less  than  the  President  be- 
lieves is  needed  to  maintain  America's 
all-important  leadership  in  space, 
scienc  9,  technology,  and  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  1  'ANETTA],  are  these  figures  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ge  atlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ge  atleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  They  are  correct. 

Ms.  DAKAR.  In  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion, vould  America  profit  scientif- 
ically educationally,  industrially, 
fi:om  ;  ncreased  funding  for  function  250 
progri  jns  beyond  the  committee's  pro- 
posed ^evel  of  funding? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  obviously,  this  is  an 
area  vhere  we  were  faced  with  con- 
strain b  within  the  priorities  that  were 
established,  and  clearly  we  want  to 
make  these  investments.  We  have 
made  Eibout  $1.1  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dent in  science  and  technology  and 
about  another  S200  million  in  R&D  en- 
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is  also  an  area  for  concern. 
OAKAR.  Would  it  be  the  gen- 
fi-om  California,  Mr.  Panetta's, 
intention  to  seek  to  achieve  sufficient 
fundifg  for  Fimction  250  and  NASA  to 
n  our  leadership  in  space, 
science,  technology,  and  industry  when 
qudget  resolution  is  taken  to  con- 
with    the    Senate?    I    always 
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worry  abciut  the  Senate,  as  the  chair- 
man of  th<  I  committee  knows. 

Mr.  PA4ETTA.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  conti  lue  to  yield,  my  intention  is 
obviously  to  try  to  find  sufficient  fund- 
ing for  tills  whole  area,  in  the  total 
area  of  si  ace,  science,  and  technology 
based  on  jrequirements  with  other  pri- 
orities. 

Ms.  OA^AR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
a  NASA  site  at  Lewis  Research  Center 
in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  PAMETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  dlstingrulshed  gen- 
tleman frim  California  [Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  firom  Ohio  [Mr. 
GradisonI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the 
Presidentjs  budget  proposal  supports 
the  high  performance  computing  ini- 
tiative and  includes  modest  fimdlng  in- 
creases for  important  programs  such  as 
the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  ^gency,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  iStandards  and  Technology. 

President  Bush's  proposal 
tupport  other  critical   areas 
|ob    training  and   vocational 
that  are  vital  to  the  world's 
trom  an  era  of  military  con- 
to  one  of  economic  competi- 
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SCIEtCE,  SPACE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Some  hjave  argued  that  this  budget 
resolutio^  does  not  make  explicit 
tough  choices.  Many  of  the  same  Mem- 
bers hava  then  complained  that  this 
budget  cuts  space  spending.  Well,  that 
is  but  one  of  the  explicit  tough  choices 
that  this  budget  resolution  makes. 

However,  this  budget  does  not  pro- 
vide less  funding  for  science,  space,  and 
technolo^.  It  provides  less  funding 
than  the^resident  in  space,  but  it  pro- 
vides more  for  science  and  technology 
here  on  Ekrth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee propoeal  is  exceptional  for  the  at- 
tention i^  devotes  to  enhancing  inter- 
national Competitiveness. 

The  uiited  States  must  promote 
such  emerging  technologies  as  semi- 
conductoi's,  x-ray  lithography,  and 
high  definition  systems  that  will  form 
the  back]  tone  of  every  conceivable  in- 
dustry. 

The  committee  resolution  provides 
significantly  more  than  the  President 
for  reseaixsh  in  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  [DARPA], 
for  DOD  Manufacturing  Technology, 
Science  and  Engineering  Education, 
and  Engineering  Support  Technology- 
Defense  Department  programs  that 
work.  Tl^e  committee  provides  more 
for  the  Advanced  Technology  Program 
and  the  Oompetitiveness  Council  in  the 
Commerce  Department.  The  committee 


provides 


more  for  Department  of  Edu- 


cation math  and  science  education  and 
vocations  I    education    programs.    And 
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the  committee  provides  more  for  re- 
search at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  for  research  in  alternative 
ftiels,  tael  conservation,  and  environ- 
mental protection.  These  increases, 
coupled  with  increases  equal  to  the 
President  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  important  tech- 
noloery  and  manufacturing  programs 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology  [NIST],  including 
increased  ftmdlng  and  loan  authority 
for  the  Advanced  Technology  Program 
within  NIST.  leaving  the  conrmiittee 
resolution  way  ahead  of  the  P*resident 
in  science  and  technology. 

Space  spending  gets  a  full  increase 
for  inflation — not  a  cut.  If  we  had  more 
money  to  spend,  we  might  well  choose 
to  increase  space  spending  even  more. 
But  space  exploration  can  wait — our 
children  can't. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  amendment  ofi'ered  by 
the  gentleman  trom.  Ohio  and  to  sup- 
port the  Budget  Committee  resolution. 
Despite  the  budgetary  constrictions 
facing  the  Congress  and  the  Nation,  the 
Budget  Committee  ha£  developed  a  pro- 
posal that  will  provide  businesses  with 
the  atmosphere  and  confidence  to 
make  decisions  for  the  future. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman fl*om  Indiana  [Ms.  LONO]. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  President's  budget 
and  in  support  of  the  committee's 
budget.  I  think  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  committee  budg- 
et are  thoughtful  efforts,  neither  of 
which  contain  tax  increases.  However, 
the  committee  effort  prevails  as  a  fair- 
er budget  for  most  Americans,  and  I 
also  believe  for  American  businesses, 
in  the  long  run. 

First,  the  priorities  contained  in  the 
committee  resolution  really  make 
more  sense  and  provide  for  a  fairer 
treatment  of  this  Nation's  elderly,  vet- 
erans, farmers,  and  average  Americans. 
The  resolution  places  a  greater  com- 
mitment to  health  programs,  to  edu- 
cation, to  drug  enforcement,  energy, 
transportation,  and  competitiveness. 

Second,  it  is  better  for  American 
business  because  the  committee  resolu- 
tion places  a  greater  priority  on  im- 
proving our  work  force  through  job 
training  which  will  increase  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness internationally  and  it 
places  an  emphasis  on  basic  research  in 
the  education  of  the  maths  and 
sciences. 

Finally,  it  will  assist  business  be- 
cause it  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  re- 
building the  critically  needed  infra- 
structure and  transportation  systems 
of  this  Nation  to  prepare  us  for  the  2l8t 
century. 

The  President's  budget  is  a  good  ef- 
fort but  I  have  to  conclude  that  the 
committee  resolution  makes  more 
sense  for  our  country. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  gentleman  f^m  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gradison]  has  16  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  f^m  California 
[Mr.  Panktta]  has  10V4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  Chair  that  I 
am  reserving  most  of  my  time  for  the 
closing  statement  by  our  leader,  the 
gentleman  trom  Illinois  [Mr  Michel]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman trom  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
issue  on  this  budget  resolution  is 
whether  or  not  a  Member  should  vote 
for  it,  I  ask  them  to  apply  this  cri- 
terion, this  guideline.  If  the  No.  1  issue 
in  the  minds  of  America  today  is 
health  care,  the  yardstick  to  be  applied 
to  this  budget  offered  by  President 
Bush,  as  opposed  to  the  Democratic  al- 
ternative, makes  a  very  clear  choice. 
On  the  issue  of  health,  the  Democratic 
budget  does  the  following:  Where  Presi- 
dent Bush  cuts  S25  billion  from  Medi- 
care over  the  next  5  years,  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  does  not.  The  net  impact 
of  that  means,  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  senior  citizens  across  America, 
they  will  continue  to  have  access  to 
quality,  affordable  health  care.  Fur- 
thermore, if  a  person  lives  in  the  part 
of  rural  America  as  I  do,  it  means  that 
those  hospitals  which  are  struggling  to 
survive  will  have  a  chance.  Under  the 
President's  budget,  they  will  not. 
Under  the  Democratic  budget,  they 
will. 

However,  the  assistance  for  health 
care  does  not  end  with  senior  citizens. 
The  Democratic  budget  also  puts 
money  into  the  WIC  Program.  We  have 
heard  about  it  on  the  floor.  The  WIC 
Program  is  a  nutrition  program  for 
children  and  young  mothers,  an  effort 
to  make  certain  that  as  the  mothers 
are  pregnant,  and  in  the  early  years  of 
the  lives  of  the  children,  they  receive 
appropriate  nutrition  so  that  they  can 
grow  up  healthy.  Our  budget,  of  course, 
targets  full  funding  for  WIC  by  1996. 
The  President's  budget  does  not. 

Childhood  Immunizations:  There  is 
no  more  cost-effective  way  to  Improve 
the  health  of  America  today  than  to 
make  certain  that  every  child,  every 
infant,  is  immunized  against  major  dis- 
eases. Most  middle  American  families 
take  it  for  granted  their  children  will 
get  these  shots.  If  a  person  happens  to 
live  in  a  poor  family,  or  in  a  remote 
rural  area,  they  may  not  have  a  chance 
to  get  the  shots.  When  the  child  pre- 
sents himself  to  kindergarten,  it  is  the 
first  time  that  they  get  a  chance  to  be 
immunized.  This  bill  introduced  on  the 
Democratic  side  puts  S50  million  more 
into  child  immunization.  It  means  for 
350,000  children  in  America,  they  will 
get  this  protection. 

If  the  issue  is  health  care,  the  vote  Is 
clear.    Vote    no    on    President    Bush's 


budget,  vote  yes  on  the  Democratic  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman f^om  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
no  secret  that  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  House  budgets  in  the  past,  which 
this  Member  has  not  been  able  to 
warmly  embrace.  Back  in  my  office,  I 
have  a  drawer  full  of  alternative  budg- 
et proposals  which  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  conservative  Democrat  forums 
have  offered  during  the  1960's. 

No  such  alternative  emerged  from 
the  file  drawer  during  this  year's  budg- 
et debate  for  one  primary  reason:  The 
gentleman  fi"om  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA],  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  success- 
fully crafted  a  document  which  begins 
to  reaffirm  what  the  entire  Democratic 
Party  is  all  about.  We  have  created  a 
budget  which  is  both  caring  and  re- 
sponsible. In  doing  so,  we  have  shown 
the  incluslveness  of  our  party. 

This  year  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  we  learned  a  new  word: 
"prioritization."  We  recognized  that  if 
we  were  able  to  achieve  full  funding  for 
programs  which  have  proven  them- 
selves as  worthwhile  and  cost  effective, 
we  must  decide  at  the  same  time  which 
programs  will  receive  smaller  increases 
or  be  eliminated. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  we 
cannot  do  everything  for  everybody. 

D  1630 

We  must  resolve  to  do  even  more  and 
to  do  certain  things  as  well  as  possible. 
For  example,  experts  tell  us  that  the 
earliest  infiuences  on  a  child's  life 
makes  some  of  the  biggest  differences 
in  his  or  her  successes.  That  is  why  I 
believe  in  targeting  money  for  Head 
Start  and  WIC. 

Furthermore,  when  it  comes  to  fair- 
ness, there  were  two  areas  in  which  I 
felt  it  was  particularly  important  to 
reject  the  President's  budget. 

First,  I  opposed  the  President's  cut  of 
S25.2  billion  additional  in  Medicare.  My 
colleague  earlier  stated  that  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  does  nothing  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  rural  areas  which  de- 
pend fully  on  their  hospitals  for  any 
economic  growth,  an  additional  cut  of 
$25  billion  without  a  plan  would  have 
been  devastating. 

Now,  I  agree  we  need  to  make  cuts  in 
this  area,  but  we  need  a  plan  that  cuts, 
not  another  cut  with  no  plan. 

The  second  area  had  to  do  with  in- 
fant mortality.  To  his  credit,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  increased  funding  to  ad- 
dress this  issue,  but  focused  that 
money  on  urban  areas  alone.  In  the 
Budget  Conunittee,  we  affirmed  that 
rural  Infants  are  just  as  precious  as 
urban  Infants  and  we  increased  Infant 
mortality  programs  without  geographi- 
cal or  other  prejudice.  We  also  refused 
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to  pay  for  this  fondlocr  by  cutting  from 
effective  programs  such  as  community 
and  migrant  health  centers  or  mater- 
nal and  child  health  care. 

I  make  this  point  specifically,  be- 
cause as  you  look  around  for  solutions 
to  the  health  care  problems  of  this 
country,  when  we  look  around  the 
country  whether  it  is  urban  or  rural, 
we  find  that  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  are  community  and  migrant 
health  centers.  They  deliver  the  health 
care  cost  efficiently,  and  yet  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  taking  money  f^om  that 
and  moving  it  into  another  area,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  legitimate  area  of  dif- 
ference. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  I'resident's 
budget  and  support  of  the  Democratic 
alternative  package. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  firom  Florida  [Mr. 
Ooss]. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Harry  Truman  made  famous 
the  fad  that  "the  txx^  stops  here"  on  a  Presi- 
dent's desk — what  President  Truman  did  not 
say  is  that  the  buck  starts  here  in  Congress. 
Arid  Vhese  days  there  are  entirety  too  many 
bucks  involved.  I  tNnk  most  woukj  agree  ttiat 
managing  ttie  national  budget— or  shouM  I  say 
bringing  it  under  control — is  ttie  most  impor- 
tant task  \hat  the  American  people  sent  us 
here  to  do.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  Budget 
Committee  and  its  leadership  for  the  job  ttiey 
are  tiying  to  do— provide  for  all  the  needs  and 
wants  wtiile  still  balarx:ing  the  txidget  and 
erasing  ttie  deficit  We  all  know  this  cannot  be 
done  unless  Congress  makes  some  furv 
damental  changes.  People  In  my  distnct  were 
rKJt  favorat}iy  impressed  with  our  txxlget  effort 
last  year.  They  were  even  less  impressed  with 
the  results,  they  know  ttiere  is  still  tremerv 
dous  waste  in  government — waste  wtiich  ttie 
GAG  estimates  at  $180  billion  per  annum.  I 
am  asked,  "Is  this  Congress  also  going  to 
dance  to  Lawrence  Welk?"  I  fear  that  many 
think  rt  does,  and  not  many  are  ready  to  txjy 
into  the  proposition  that  this  year's  Congress 
wil  really  nrwet  its  challenges  head  or>— that 
this  year  Congress  will  cut  out  the  deficit,  strip 
out  ttie  pork,  stamp  out  ttie  redundancies. 
There  are  not  many  believers— arx)  rightly 
so— because  nothing  we  are  going  to  vote  on 
today  comes  ctose  to  those  goals.  But  at  least 
the  Presktonrs  budget  attempts  to  shift  fcx^us 
and  prioritize  spending  within  some  limits.  It 
begins  to  make  some  of  the  hard  choices.  I 
urge  support  for  ttie  PreskJenTs  budget  be- 
cause it  is  the  safest  port  for  the  American 
ecorwmy  in  ttie  fiscal  storm  ttiat  is  bknving. 
But  it  is  not  erwugh.  We  cannot  pass  any  of 
the  budget  choices  availat}le  this  year  and  go 
away  satisfied  that  our  work  is  well  done.  The 
taxpayers— the  people  we  work  for— are  ask- 
ing for  less  waste,  less  spending,  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  Why  can  we  not  do  better? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  for 
a  closing  statement  to  be  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  trom  Dlinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  our  Republican  leader. 


[CHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  obvi- 
ise  in  support  of  the  President's 
While  this  pin  I  hold  which 
"I  voted  for  the  President's 
"  is  in  the  past  tense;  we  will 
vote  f<^r  the  President's  budget  and  be 
mighty  proud  to  wear  it  for  the  balance 
of  the  flay  and  well  into  next  week. 

May  I  at  the  very  outset  pay  my 
compUpients  and  thanks  and  apprecia- 
the  distinguished  gentleman 
)hio  [Mr.  GRADISON]  who  this 
|ok  over  the  reins  as  our  ranking 
|r  on  the  Budget  Committee 
[he  gentleman  trom  Minnesota 
IZEL]  who  left  the  Congress 
$rving  with  such  distinction, 
tlen,  too,  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  leadership  appointee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
MiLLAii].  I  thank  these  gentlemen  for 
the  gr^at  job  they  have  done,  and  all 
the  MSmbers,  particularly  on  our  side 
of  the  I  aisle,  who  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 

The  kentleman  fi-om  California  [Mr. 
DannbJiIEYER]  had  his  own  substitute. 

The  jgentleman  fl-om  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
siCH]  had  his  own  substitute. 

Thew  are  very  conscientious,  hard- 
working Members,  and  frankly,  prol>- 
ably  tf  ere  are  several  others  who  have 
some  reservations  about  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  because  they  are  hard- 
liners when  it  comes  to  spending.  They 
have  proposed  spending  levels  less  than 
what  tjhe  President  had  proposed.  The 
point  ib  they  do  it  in  good  sincerity  be- 
cause when  the  roll  is  called  on  appro- 
priation bills,  you  are  going  to  find 
those  I  two  gentlemen  also  voting 
againsf  increased  spending.  They  do  it 
with  good  conscience  and  I  respect 
[embers.  I  voted  for  one  sub- 
voted  against  the  other,  be- 
thought it  was  a  bit  too  ex- 
most  happy  to  rise  at  this  time 
>rt  of  the  President's  budget, 
it  possesses  three  cardinal  vir- 
a  good  budget:  It  is  inclusive  in 
specific  in  detail,  and  honest  in 

iptions. 
I  President's  tax  policy  encour- 
ages competitiveness,  encourages  sav- 
ings, although  not  as  much  as  some  of 
us  wo^d  like  Ijecause  it  is  limited 
under  pur  griven  set  of  circumstances, 
and  then  aids  first-time  homebuyers 
and  sttenulates  economic  growth. 

In  tl^  work  last  year  on  that  tortur- 
ous bu^et  trail  when  we  had  so  much 
dissension  within  our  ranks  and  so 
much  controversy,  we  did  at  least  es- 
tablish specific  budget  caps. 

The  conunlttee  this  year  was  under 
some  wraps,  no  question  about  it,  be- 
cause we  all  wanted  to  hold  fast  to 
what  we  had  agreed  to  last  year.  That 
was  a  $-year  agreement  and  I  think  we 
can  coticlude  that  3  years  of  that  agree- 
ment j  s  solid:  the  other  2  may  be  open 
to  conjecture.  I  applaud  everyone  for 
having  held  to  the  general  principles  of 
that  ai  Teement. 
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Now,  ths  President's  budget  provides 
us  with  specifics,  such  as  a  permanent 
extension  of  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation! credit.  Here  is  a  proposal 
that  some;  can  say  is  inappropriate  for 
these  timds.  I  happen  to  think  the  ex- 
tension of  the  R&E  credit  is  good  even 
in  a  rece^ionary  period  so  that  we 
keep  on  tlie  Oront  edge  of  research  and 
development.  We  never  want  to  be  sec- 
ond tjest.  I 

I  think  naving  concluded,  for  exam- 
ple, the  recent  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
as  expeditiously  as  we  did  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  out  on  the  cutting  edge  of  sci- 
entific research  and  development.  We 
do  not  w4nt  to  lose  that  advantage. 
The  R&E  credit  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective topis  in  alloMTing  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  coiiipete  in  the  world  market. 

The  President  has  the  courage  to 
confront  Che  crucial  and  politically 
sensitive  question  of  Medicare  cost 
containmont. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Advisory 
Council  OB  Social  Security  states  the 
hospital  insurance  fimd  will  be  out  of 
funds  by  the  year  2006. 

We  all  lEnow  that  Medicare  is  pro- 
jected to  grow  by  nearly  12  percent  this 
coming  year. 

I  am  rei^nded  of  a  recent  conference 
in  my  hbme  community  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Canadian  plan, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Chrysler  plan,  and  several  other  busi- 
ness plans  and  labor  plans.  The  con- 
ference was  held  by  an  organization 
called  the  Peoria  Area  Labor-Manage- 
ment Group,  in  which  we  were  all  try- 
ing to  coi|ie  to  grips  with  the  crisis  of 
cal  costs. 

not  make  some  adjustment 
osts  will  continue  to  sky- 


rising  mei 
If  we  di 

Medicare 

rocket. 
So  we 

day  or  si 


ot  put  it  off  to  another 
ly  sweep  it  under  the  rug. 

The  President's  proposal  would  save 
about  S3  billion  in  this  area.  These  cuts 
do  not  add  to  the  burden  of  needy  bene- 
ficiaries. Those  earning  more  than 
$125,000  aiinually  would  \ie  required 
under  tha  President's  budget  to  pay 
higher  prefniums. 

I  have  t<)  ask  Members,  those  of  us  in 
that  salarir  bracket,  is  there  any  good 
reason  foijthe  Federal  Government  to 
he  subsidi^ng  our  Medicare  premiums? 
Of  course  hot.  If  we  would  just  face  up 
to  this  fact  we  could  do  so  much  more 
for  those  1  »ss  fortunate. 

The  Med  icare  system  is  self-destruct- 
ing befoP!  our  very  eyes.  Unfortu- 
nately, ths  majority  in  its  budget  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the  clear  danger  sig- 
nals about  the  health  of  Medicare. 

Let  us  l3ok  at  the  Democrat  budget 
for  a  moment.  It  is  incomplete  and 
very  mystsrious  when  it  comes  to  tell- 
ing us  whsre  money  for  new  programs 
will  come  fi-om.  In  fact,  it  deserves  the 
title  the  "Agatha  Christie  Budget," 
since  it  contains  so  many  mysteries 
about  func  ing  levels. 
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We  hear  of  expanded  unemplosrment 
benefits,  of  the  Mickey  Leland  nutri- 
tion bill  and  an  expanded  Medicad  Pro- 
gram. But  how  will  all  these  new 
Bi)endlng  programs  be  paid  for? 

The  majority's  answer,  a  nice  smile, 
a  shrug,  silence,  giving  the  phrase  "si- 
lent majority"  quite  firankly  a  richer, 
deeper  meaning. 

D  1640 

Defense  spending  and  international 
affairs  nimibers  are  treated  by  the 
Democrats  the  same  as  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

But  the  Democrats  tell  us.  as  they  al- 
ways tell  us,  that  they  are  more  com- 
passionate than  all  the  rest  of  us.  Do 
you  want  to  know  what  their  vaunted 
compassion  amounts  to  in  this  budget? 
I  think  the  distinguished  gentleman 
firom  Ohio  and  others  on  our  side  have 
pointed  out  that  of  the  $1.4  trillion 
budget  they  are  moving  around  some- 
where between  $3  billion  to  $10  billion. 
That  is  big  money,  even  back  in  Peo- 
ria, believe  me,  no  question  about  that. 
But  it  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
budget  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Now,  if  that  is  compassion,  I  would 
hate  to  see  what  neglect  looks  like. 

And  even  here  they  fail.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  reshuffle 
these  priorities  when  they  begin  work 
on  the  annual  appropriations  biUs.  The 
committee  is  not  bound  by  the  prior- 
ities assumed  in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  Democrats'  budget  only  gives  us 
the  good  news,  the  programs  which  in- 
crease, telling  everybody  what  we  are 
going  to  do  for  them.  Not  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  or  what  they  might  have 
to  take  away.  These  increases  are  paid 
for  by  freezes  or  across-the-board  cuts 
in  programs,  ftankly  affecting  the  en- 
vironment, the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, general  Government  functions,  as 
well  as  large  cuts  in  the  area  of  space, 
science,  and  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  budget 
complies  with  last  fall's  budget  en- 
forcement procedures.  I  am  grateful  for 
that,  because  it  was  a  tortuous  trail 
with  which  we  ended  the  session  last 
year.  Many  of  us  were  dlsillustioned 
because  of  the  trauma  that  resulted 
fl-om  those  negotiations. 

But  I  will  tell  you  the  one  thing  that 
we  did  really  preserve  out  of  that  expe- 
rience was  a  set  of  meaningful  spending 
caps.  While  some  would  say  they  are 
too  high,  nevertheless  there  ought  to 
be  a  ceiling.  If  we  can  do  less  than 
that,  well  and  good.  But  I  want  to  be 
calling  the  roll  on  appropriations  bills, 
the  13  general  appropriations  bills,  and 
just  see  who  antes  up  at  that  time  on 
levels  of  spending  below  those  spending 
cape. 

There  is  increased  funding  in  the 
President's  budget  for  education.  Head 
Start,  the  WIC  Program,  drug  preven- 
tion programs,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  National  Science  Foun- 


dation, aviation,  highways,  law  en- 
forcement programs. 

You  can  always  argue,  "Oh,  there 
ought  to  be  more."  Sure,  shoot  the 
moon.  You  know,  there  are  no  inhibi- 
tions on  the  part  of  some.  But  I  say 
that  the  President's  budget  is  a  good 
budget. 

It  provides  funding  for  space  pro- 
grams where  the  United  States  can 
seize  the  initiative  in  the  race  for  the 
future. 

These  programs  keep  us  on  that 
sharp  cutting  edge  and  push  out  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  and  science,  and 
I  think  we  all  benefit  Crom  that. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  President's  sensible,  re- 
sponsible, and,  yes,  responsive  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  firom  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gradison]  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

KOLTER]. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Gradison  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  natt  come  for 
tax  fairrwss.  For  almost  11  years,  woridng 
Americans  have  been  cast  aside  as  the 
wealthy  arxJ  the  powerful  have  been  given 
greater  means  to  accumulate  wealth. 

But  now,  as  we  prepare  to  vote  on  this 
budget,  we  must  starxJ  prepared  to  restore 
budget  fairness  to  the  American  people:  To 
American  working  people,  senior  citizens,  our 
children,  to  our  veterans,  our  farmers — to 
every  American. 

The  administration's  txxjget  does  not  re- 
store fairness.  The  President's  txjdget  cuts 
Medicare;  it  cuts  veterans  programs;  it  cuts 
guaranteed  student  loans,  and  foster  care  and 
maternal  and  child  health  care.  It  cuts  commu- 
nity development  block  grants  and  community 
services  t>lock  grants.  The  President's  budget 
cuts  low-Income  energy  assistance  and  rural 
devek}pment,  and  cuts  child  nutrition  and  Pell 
grants  for  families  with  incomes  as  low  as 
$23,500. 

It  is  obvious  then,  that  ttx>se  of  us  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  House  of 
tfie  people,  nrxjst  reject  tt>e  PreskJenfs  budget 
because  it  is  not  fair.  It  does  not  help  Amerk^ 

We  must  reject  ttie  $25  billkxi  in  Medicare 
cuts  ttie  administration  proposes  arxJ  support 
irKreases  for  Social  Security  arxl  Medcare. 

We  must  reject  the  administration's  call  for 
veterans  cuts  and  support  a  $1.1-biHkxi  in- 
crease for  veterans  nr>edk:al  care,  veterans  re- 
search, arxj  claims  processing. 

Surely  if  we  can  fund  war,  if  we  can  furxJ 
smart  weapons,  if  we  can  fuKl  foreign  rebuild- 
ing efforts,  tfien  we  can  bear  tfw  finarxaal  bur- 
den to  care  for  those  men  and  women  who 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  in  the  recent  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  arxJ  in  our  past  conflicts. 
Smart  weapons  will  not  operate  without  men 
and  women  operators.  Smart  tanks  must  be 
manned  with  smart  personnel. 
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We  must  support  our  men  arxl  women  com- 
ing home  from  ttw  Persian  Gulf.  We  must  sup- 
port our  troops  now  with  this  budget 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  our  veterans 
any  more  than  we  can  turn  our  backs  on  our 
farmers. 

The  spending  plan  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  whuh  I  support  inckxles  $704 
millKKi  more  than  the  Presktenrs  budget  does 
tor  rural  programs.  This  plan  irKiudes  $239 
million  more  than  the  Presklent  proposes  fcx 
rural  housirig  loans.  If  this  country  canrvjt  he^ 
rural  working  families  and  farmers  obtain 
housing,  then  what  is  it  we  can  afford? 

In  addttkxi,  the  Budget  Committee  has  ear- 
marked a  $2-tNllion  increase  in  k>w-income 
housing  and  homeless  programs,  with  in- 
creases in  k>w-income  energy  assistance  arxl 
ott>er  comnxjrvty  services. 

In  ctosing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  nxjst  return 
fairness  to  ttie  txxJget  We  must  end  tax  cuts 
for  the  rich.  We  must  level  the  playing  fiekj  in 
Amerwa.  We  must  help  those  Americans  who 
have  not  twnefited  from  large  inheritarKes  or 
sweettieart  deals. 

To  restore  fairness  we  must  end  the  eco- 
nomic aristocracy  in  America.  If  this  is  the 
people's  House,  ttien  we  must  t>egin  ttie 
1990's  with  this  t>udget.  Vote  here  and  now  for 
fairness:  Fairness  to  America's  working  fami- 
lies, farmers,  seniors,  and  veterans.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  ttie  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal  and  reject  ttie  administratkxi's 
fiurtful  budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
g^shed  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
distingixished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
our  Budget  Committee  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  all  of 
the  hard  work  that  was  done  to  put 
this  budget  together.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate tliem  for  their  timely  work. 
This  is  a  budget  that  comes  almost  ex- 
actly on  time,  which  is  something  that 
we  have  not  always  been  able  to  do. 
For  that  I  appreciate  the  efforte  that 
everyone  made. 

I  want  to  pay  sjiecial  homage  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is  one 
of  my  close  fMends  and,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  able  Members  of  this  House. 
He  performed  ably  when  we  had  the 
budget  summit  last  fall,  and  he  has 
continued  to  do  that  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  and  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  do  not  think  we  could  have  a 
better  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  than  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

I  think  he  has  performed  with  excel- 
lence and  with  a  real  sensitivity  to- 
ward the  needs  of  our  country.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  product  that  the 
committee  produced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  time  in 
the  past  we  have  not  had  a  discussion 
between  the  merits  of  two  plans.  In 
some  of  the  years  past  we  just  had  one 
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plan  and  the  Members  only  got  to  vote 
on  one  plan,  maybe  with  some  amend- 
ments, but  essentially  there  was  not  a 
debate  between  the  two  parties,  be- 
tween two  visions  of  where  the  country 
should  go. 

I  understand  that  the  differences  in 
terms  of  dollars  may  not  be  as  large  as 
sometimes  in  the  past,  because  we  had 
a  budget  summit  and  we  have  cape  and 
we  have  targets,  and  obviously  the  dif- 
ferences may  not  be  that  great  in 
terms  of  dollars.  But  I  submit  that  the 
difference  between  these  two  budgets, 
these  two  visions  of  where  the  country 
should  go  in  the  next  year,  is  great  and 
that  Members  will  be  casting  in  the 
next  few  minutes  perhajM  the  most  im- 
portant vote  that  you  will  cast  for  the 
rest  of  this  Congress  because  you  will 
be  voting  on  a  blueprint,  a  roadmap 
that  we  will  be  following  in  the  appro- 
priations process  for  the  next  3,  4,  and 
5  months. 

To  me  there  are  two  major  dif- 
ferences between  these  proposals.  The 
first  major  difl'erence  has  to  do  with 
what  the  President's  proposal  does  to 
middle-income  Americans.  There  are 
three  things  that,  if  you  vote  for  the 
President's  proposal,  you  are  voting  to 
do  to  middle-income  working  families. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  Medi- 
care. The  President's  proposal  cuts  an 
additional  $25  billion  out  of  the  Medi- 
care Program.  It  affects  34  million  peo- 
ple. And,  yes,  it  can  be  said,  it  is  only 
cuts  in  hospitals  and  physicians.  But 
everybody  here  knows  that  those  cuts 
on  hospitals  and  physicians  wind  up 
being  borne  by  the  Medicare  recipients, 
the  senior  citizens  who  get  the  benefits 
of  that  program. 

We  had  this  debate  last  fall.  The 
budget  summit  agreement  that  we 
came  back  with  had  heavier  cuts  in 
Medicare.  Many  of  us  voted  for  that 
budget  summit  agreement.  It  was  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  ultimately  the 
President  last  fall  that  we  would  not 
cut  Medicare  to  that  level;  that  was 
the  decision  we  made.  And  now,  a  few 
short  months  later,  the  President  and 
many  Members  on  the  other  side  are 
coming  back  with  the  proposal  that 
goes  back  to  the  levels  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  refused  last  fall. 
I  think  we  should  stick  with  the  deci- 
sion that  we  made.  It  was  tough  to 
make  it;  we  made  it.  How  can  we  jus- 
tify to  the  Medicare  recipients  now 
that  we  want  another  $25  billion  back 
and  we  are  going  to  cut  out  of  their  re- 
imbursement for  hospitals  and  doctors? 

Yesterday  I  talked  to  a  senior  citizen 
who  said  she  has  to  worry  every  day 
whether  she  has  enough  money  to  eat. 
It  seems  to  me  those  are  not  the  people 
that  we  should  be  trying  to  cut. 

Second,  student  loans;  if  you  adopt 
the  President's  proposal,  you  are  going 
to  cut  200,000  student  loans  for  families 
that  are  middle-income  families.  In 
fjact,  arguably  they  are  even  falling  out 
of  the  middle-income  category. 
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If  there  is  anything  we  know,  we 
need  co  educate  our  youngsters  to  com- 
pete In  the  world  economy  which  we 
are  gping  to  be  competing  in.  The  last 
thing!  in  the  world  we  need  to  be  doing 
is  m^lng  it  harder  for  middle-income 
kids  jto  get  a  college  education,  but 
that  lis  what  the  President's  budget 
does.  I 

Thik-d  and  finally,  there  is  the  re- 
newe  i  call  for  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains 
tax.  ]  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  back 
throt  gh  this  argument,  but  I  am  just 
going  to  take  one  more  minute  to  do  it. 

We  had  this  argument  at  the  budget 
sunui  lit.  We  decided,  as  a  Congress  and 
as  a  people,  we  were  not  going  to  cut 
the  tixes  of  the  wealthiest  of  Ameri- 
cans, that,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  tax 
cut  ill  the  future,  and  I  hope  someday 
we  CI  in,  that  it  should  be  focused  at 
mldde-income  families  that  are 
8que€  led  in  this  country  that  are  expe- 
rienc  ng  economic  pain  and  difficulty. 
But  3  et,  in  light  of  that,  the  President 
come  I  back  with  the  proposal  that 
says,  "Let's  give  a  tax  cut,  not  to  mid- 
dle li  come  America,  but  to  the  top  one 
in  flv }  and  10  percent  of  taxpayers." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, "If  you  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent'! proposal,  you're  voting  to  put 
that  proposal  in  place.  If  you  vote  for 
the  ])emocratic  proposal,  you're  not 
votin  1  to  put  that  proposal  in  place." 

Fin  illy,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  prl- 
orltie  3  that  are  in  this  budget.  It  may 
not  le  huge  dollars,  however,  as  my 
coUei  gues  know;  only  in  Washington 
woul(  we  say  that  $3  billion  or  SIC  bil- 
lion i  i  not  a  lot  of  money.  To  everyone 
else  1 1  America,  to  everyone  else  in  the 
world ,  it  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  money, 
and  V  hat  the  approach  of  the  commit- 
tee di  tes,  and  the  reason  it  is  better,  is 
that  i  t  recognizes  what  I  think  we  have 
got  t)  be  recognizing  in  this  covmtry 
about  where  we  want  this  country  to 
go,  a  ad  what  we  want  it  to  be,  and 
what  iwe  want  it  to  do. 

At  jevery  town  hall  meeting  I  have, 
someone  in  the  back  stands  up  and 
says,  ["Congressman,  how  am  I  going  to 
comi)0te  against  somebody  in  Mexico 
or  Milaysia  who  is  willing  to  work  at 
a  job  like  the  one  I'm  doing  for  50  cents 
an  hour,  and  I'm  being  paid  $12  or  $15 
an  hdur?"  I  call  it  the  $64  question  of 
the  IffiO's. 

We  (are  going  to  have  a  Mexican  fi^e 
trade!  issue  in  front  of  us  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  issue  there  will  be:  How  do  we 
compete  against  countries  that  have  a 
much  lower  standard  of  living?  The  an- 
swer i  give  my  constituents  is,  the  only 
honeot  answer  we  can  give  is,  "If 
you'r^  going  to  be  paid  $15  an  hour, 
you'vfe  really  got  to  produce  $15  an 
hour  pore  than  the  person  you're  com- 
peting against." 

How  in  the  world,  if  that  is  what  we 
want  jto  do,  and  I  think  that  is  what  we 
want  jto  do  as  a  people,  we  want  a  hlgh- 
wage^gh-skilled  society,  but  we  vrill 
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never  acl  ileve  it  unless  we  are  willing, 
in  a  budget  like  this  as  our  Committee 
on  the  Budget  did,  to  make  a  change  in 
priorities,  even  if  it  is  $10  billion  or  $5 
billion,  and  say,  "Yes,  we're  going  to 
put  mora  money  in  Head  Start  so  that 
kids  are  [ready  to  go  to  school  to  get 
the  education,  to  be  competitive  with 
the  Japsinese  and  the  Europeans  in- 
stead of  being  competitive  with  Third 
World  countries." 

Yes,  wie  are  going  to  realize  the 
President's  national  education  goal. 
We  are  not  just  going  to  talk  about  it. 
We  are  going  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to 
make  it  nappen.  Yes,  we  are  going  to 
put  mor»  money  into  job  training.  Yes, 
we  are  g^ing  to  put  money  into  nutri- 
tion programs  and  programs  for  women 
and  infants  so  we  can  have  the  healthy 
people  tt)  compete.  Yes,  we  want  a 
high-wage/high-skllled  society.  That  is 
the  kind  of  country  that  we  want  it  to 
be  10  and  20  years  from  now. 

Mr.  ChAirman,  that  is  what  this  deci- 
sion is  about,  and  so  I  come  today  to 
say,  "Voie  for  a  budget  that  helps  av- 
erage, omlnary,  middle-income,  work- 
ing families  and  help  the  future  citi- 
zens of  this  country  have  the  ability  to 
compete,  not  against  people  that  are 
working  If  or  50  cents  and  a  dollar  an 
hour,  bun  are  competing  against  people 
who  work  for  $20,  and  $30,  and  $50  an 
hour.  Wejcan  do  it  if  we  have  the  cour- 
age toda:^  to  vote  for  a  budget  that  will 
make  it  happen." 

Mr.  MAT&UI.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  us  today 
is  ttie  Pre^denfs  budget  proposal,  which  is 
being  offered  by  the  Repuk)licans  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ttie  resolution  agreed  to  t>y  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
the  Republcans  are  willing  to  offer  the  Presi- 
dent's bud^  this  year.  It  is  significant,  I  be- 
lieve. t)ecaiise  it  shows  us  how  similar  the  two 
resolutions  before  us  today  are. 

I  will  vole  against  the  Republican  substitute 
and  for  th4  Budget  Committee  resolution,  IxJt 
this  is  not  a  great  test  of  wills  and  values.  The 
budget  agreement  enacted  last  year  does  not 
allow  us  ID  make  great  decisions  regarding 
spending  priorities — whether  to  increase  do- 
mestic spending  and  decrease  defense  ex- 
perxlitures.  Those  decisions  were  set  for  the 
next  few  y^ars  for  us  by  the  1990  budget  res- 
okjtkxi.      i 

As  Meni>ers  of  Congress,  we  shoukl  step 
back  arxJ  consider  how  we  have  come  to  be 
in  this  position.  During  the  1980's,  Congress 
failed  to  live  up  to  efforts  to  restrain  Federal 
spending.  We  went  through  two  incarnations 
of  the  GramnvRudman-Hollings  balarx»d 
budget  law  before  we  realized  that  threats  of 
across-tfie4x>ard  cuts  atone  woukj  not  reduce 
the  size  of  the  deficit.  Gramm-Rudman  did  not 
work.  Every  time  it  got  tough,  every  time  Corv 
gress  was  laced  with  choosing  between  prior- 
ities, we  backed  off. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  truly  hard  choices. 
Defense  spending  is  coming  down  because 
tt>e  specttr  of  intematkmal  relations  has 
changed.  We  are  no  kHiger  concerned  with 
buiktng  up  arms  to  defeat  the  Soviet  threat. 
As  Membi^rs  of  Congress  the  decisions  we 
must  now  I  make  are  not  between  guns  and 
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butter,  txjt  rather  how  we  will  dhnde  up  the 
stick  of  kxjtter.  We  must  now  decide  wtiettier 
ttie  Importance  of  funding  infant  mortality  pre- 
vention outweighs  the  importance  of  txjikjing 
highways  and  txidges.  We  must  choose  be- 
tween  t)ion)edical  research  that  could  save 
Kves  and  space  research.  These  are  truly  hard 
decisions,  yet  last  year's  txxiget  resolution  lets 
us  largely  abdicate  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing these  decisk)ns  until  1993. 

Many  speakers  over  the  last  2  days  have 
exhorted  us  as  to  how  these  two  resolutk>ns 
differ.  They  do  differ,  but  the  margin  of  flexibil- 
ity alkjwed  t>y  tfie  1990  budget  resolution  does 
not  really  altow  us  to  devek>p  a  sweeping 
blueprint  of  natk>nal  priorities.  The  DerTX)cratic 
budget  resolution  does  target  areas  that  I  be- 
lieve shoukj  receive  funding  priority,  such  as 
education,  irrfant  rrrartallty  prevention,  medical 
research,  and  nutrition  programs.  And  while 
there  is  a  difference  in  how  ttie  Democrats 
arxj  the  Republicans  have  enunciated  ttieir  pri- 
orities, ttiere  is  not  ttiat  much  to  distinguish 
these  (wo  proposals. 

What  starxJs  out  in  ttie  Democrats  budget  is 
ttiat  we  have  rejected  ttie  cuts  in  entitlement 
programs  put  forth  by  the  President  in  his  res- 
olutk>n.  Ttiese  cuts  in  Medicare,  child  welfare, 
and  ottier  programs  would  t>e  devastating  to 
both  the  integrity  of  the  programs  and  those 
they  serve.  The  Presklenfs  recommerxJatkin 
for  cuts  of  $25.2  billion  in  Medk:are  over  5 
years  wouU  have  had  a  catastrophic  effect  on 
a  program  ttiat  had  seen  dramatk:  cutt>acks 
over  ttie  past  1 0  years. 

I  think  the  committee  took  ttie  rigtit  step  in 
rejecting  ttie  President's  request  to  take 
money  from  programs  such  as  ttie  maternal 
and  chiM  health  bkxk  grant  and  community 
and  migrant  health  centers — programs  that  de- 
signed to  stem  ttie  growth  in  Infant  mortality — 
and  use  ttiose  funds  to  pay  for  a  new  infant 
mortality  initiative.  Instead,  ttie  committee 
rigtitly  restored  funds  for  ttiese  two  programs, 
and  used  funds  from  ttie  President's  request 
to  supplement  ttiem. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  increases  in  programs 
ttiat  I  view  as  priorities,  such  as  Head  Start, 
maternal  and  chikj  health  care,  and  educatkm. 
But  shifting  ttiese  few  funds  from  one  domes- 
tx;  program  to  anottier  does  not  solve  ttie  big- 
ger problems  ttiat  lie  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  choosing  one  budget  resolu- 
tion over  anotfier  today  will  not  solve  ttiese 
problems.  We  must  stk*  to  our  resolve  to  ob- 
serve ttie  limits  of  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment and  commit  to  making  solid  arxj  lasting 
deficit  reductkm  during  the  1990's.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  ttie  Grad»on 
amendment  and  to  support  ttie  budget  resolu- 
tkm  put  forth  by  ttie  House  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in  oppositxin 
to  both  the  Gradison  substitute  and  the  budget 
resolution  reported  by  ttie  Budget  Committee. 
Both  alternatives  are  tiased  upon  last  year's 
budget  agreement,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  blueprint  for  higher  taxes  and  higher 
Govemment  spending. 

I  voted  against  ttie  txxiget  agreement  last 
fall  because  I  didn't  believe  it  woukj  in  fact  re- 
duce ttie  deficit,  and  we  all  know  now  it  hasn't. 

In  its  fiscal  year  1991  txxiget  sutimission, 
the  administratXMi  projected  total  deficit  spend- 
ing over  the  next  5  years  at  $62.5  billkxi.  By 
contrast,  the  administratk}n's  fiscal  year  1992 
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budget  submissxxi,  wtiich  was  made  after  last 
fall's  budget  agreement,  and  whk^  is  errv 
txxHed  in  ttie  Gradison  substitute,  projects 
total  defk:it  spending  over  the  next  5  years  at 
$865.2  billkm.  TTie  budget  agreement  is  no 
deficit  reduction  plan  at  all.  Federal  spending 
is  soaring  out  of  control. 

If  ttie  Budget  Committee  and  Gradison 
plans  are  adc^ited,  and  Federal  spending  is 
left  unchecked,  ttiere  will  no  doubt  be  another 
drive  this  fall  to  increase  taxes  under  the  guise 
of  deficit  reductkxi.  That  may  well  be  the 
death  knell  for  an  economy  already 
inrecession.  Ttie  American  people  are  already 
feeling  ttie  pinch  of  excessive  taxatkm,  and 
cannot  tiear  any  more. 

This  House  had  an  opportunity  to  adopt  ef- 
fective deficit  reduction  plans  eariier  today 
wtien  it  took  up  ttie  Dannemeyer  and  Kasich 
alternatives.  I  supported  both  of  those  plans. 
Ttiey  were  defeated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  ttiese  two  ap- 
proaches so  that  we  can  go  t>ack  and  redraft 
an  effective  deficit  reductkxi  plan.  We  can  do 
tietter.  Ttie  American  people  deserve  t>etter. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  ttie  Presklenfs  budget  proposal 
ttiat  recognizes  the  critKal  need  to  preserve 
our  national  security  while  focusing  on  ttie 
most  important  domestk:  needs  of  our  country. 

Recent  events  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  have 
forced  Americans  to  realize  ttie  importarwe  of 
continuing  an  effective  king-term  strategy  for 
our  natkinal  defense.  While  I  was  encouraged 
by  last  year's  great  reforms  in  Eastern  Europe, 
I  cautioned  then,  as  I  do  now,  against  drastk; 
reductions  in  defense  spending.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  reaffirmed  our  need  for  a  strong  and 
effective  defense  system  to  protect  ttie  Inter- 
ests and  kleals  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  this  critical 
natkinal  need. 

I  am  also  strongly  in  support  of  ttie  Presi- 
dent's recognitkm  of  ttie  Importance  of  a 
strong,  healthy  American  economy.  Ttie  Presi- 
dent's budget  provkles  for  the  establishment 
of  family  savings  accounts,  encouraging  aM 
American  families  to  open  kmg-term,  tax-free 
savings  accounts.  I  also  continue  to  support 
proposals  ttiat  woukl  lower  ttie  cost  of  capital 
for  Amercan  txjsinesses.  A  cut  in  ttie  tax  rate 
on  capital  gains  means  more  capital  availatile 
to  businesses,  and  that  means  more  jobs 
avallatite  to  Americans. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  PresidenTs 
budget  includes  my  proposal  to  permit  first- 
time  homebuyers  to  make  penalty-free  with- 
drawals from  their  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts [IRA's]  to  help  cover  ttie  cost  of  a 
downpayment  Ttiis  proposal,  whch  I  have  in- 
troduced as  H.R.  352  in  this  Congress,  en- 
courages increased  IRA  savings  while  tielping 
to  combat  ttie  skyrocketing  cost  of  housing 
and  ttie  growing  inability  for  many  Americans 
to  own  ttieir  ovm  piece  of  ttie  American 
dream. 

Keeping  wittiin  ttie  strict  txxiget  Kmitatkins 
needed  to  reduce  ttie  Federal  deficit  the 
PresklenTs  budget  sets  educatkm,  affordable 
housing,  and  the  war  on  crime  and  drugs  as 
domestK  priorities  for  1992.  I  support  these 
priorities,  akxig  with  ttie  implementatkin  of  a 
compretiensive  natkinal  energy  strategy  ttiat 
foct^es  on  aH  aspects  of  our  NatkKi's  energy 
needs,  and  our  need  to  save  energy. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Presktoft 
Bush's  budget  as  rt  is  contakied  in  Mr.  Graix- 
soN's  amendment 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chaimtan,  budget  resotu- 
tkxis  are  more  Itian  sets  of  nurrbers;  txidget 
resoiutkms  are  statements  of  priority.  The 
budget  resolutxin  presented  by  ttie  House 
Budget  Committee  not  only  stays  clearly  wittiin 
ttie  txxiget  caps  estatilished  by  last  year's  reo- 
onciliatkxi  act  it  alkiws  for  increased  spending 
for  educatkm,  training,  infrastructure,  and  en- 
ergy security.  It  deserves  our  support. 

Ttie  Presklenfs  kiudget  whch  is  also  before 
us  today  as  ttie  Gradison  amendment  pro- 
vkles for  less  ttian  an  inflatkxi  increase  for 
educatXKi,  zeroes  out  funding  for  important 
and  needed  energy  conservatxxi  programs, 
and  orders  draconian  reductkms  in  Medh 
care — even  ttiough  it  was  agreed  in  last  year's 
txxiget  agreement  ttiat  Mednare  woukl  not  tie 
ttie  sutiject  of  furttier  reductkms. 

Ttie  Presidenfs  txxiget  ttiis  year  also  pro- 
vkles for  an  expkiskin  of  spending  for  space, 
even  ttiough  ttie  latest  studies  sliow  ttie  space 
station  may  not  be  feasitile  for  several  years, 
and  orders  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  reduce  capital  gains  and  to  increase  taxes 
by  $3  txllkm  next  year.  Ttie  priorities  in  ttie 
Gradison  budget  neittier  reflect  ttie  budget 
agreement  nor  ttie  needs  of  ttie  Natkxi  for  re- 
pair of  our  educatkxi  and  ptiyskal  infrastruc- 
ture and  stKXikl  be  rejected  by  the  House. 

The  new  txxiget  process,  with  spendkig 
caps  and  a  pay-as-you-go  process  for  tax  ex- 
penditures and  entitlement  spending  is  not  a 
perfect  process,  but  it  is  all  we  have.  Tlw 
committee  has  tieen  diligent  In  t>alancing  ttie 
requests  for  new  spending  with  ttie  require- 
ments for  fiscal  restraint  estatilistied  by  the 
new  process,  and  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  pas- 
sage and  a  nay  vote  on  ttie  Gradison-Bush 
budget 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  trom  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradi- 
son]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairnmn.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  89,  noes  335, 
not  voting  7,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  70] 

AYES— 89 

Archer 

Franks  (CD 

HooMr 

Anney 

GaUecly 

Hyde 

R&ker 

G^o 

Ireland 

Buton 

Oekas 

Kaalch 

Batenun 

Ollchrest 

nog 

Bereater 

GlUntor 

Kolbe 

BUley 

Glncricli 

iMgcau 

krslno 

Broomfleld 

Goas 

Lrat 

Ch&Ddler 

LewtaO 

CA) 

CUorer 

Grandy 

LewU(FL) 

Coble 

Gonderson 

UTin(*tOB 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hammerschmldt 

CoochUo   " 

Hastert 

McCoUnm 

Cnne 

Henry 

McCtery 

Dickliuon 

Hobeon 

McDade 

Edwmrda  (OK) 

HoUo»ay 

McEwen 

FUi 

Hoorhton 

McMlU 

ucNa 
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MldMl 

Miner  (OH) 

MUl«r(VA) 

lloorhead 

Ujm 

Oslay 

F«trl 

Poctar 

Panell 

QDlUen 

RMn»U«1 

RcfnU 
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Ab6rcronitde 

Ackemuui 

Alsiuider 

AlUrd 

AndenoD 

AsdnwiOfE) 

Andrew!  (NJ) 

Aiidrewi(TX) 

Ammoxlo 

Anthony 

Applackte 


AtUm 

AaColn 

Baodtns 

BftUenfer 

Buuud 

Burett 

BelleiMon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bennan 

BevlU 

BUbny 

BUlnklt 

Boelilert 

Boeluter 

Bonlor 

Bonkl 


Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Browder 

Biuwu 


Bcyuit 

Bnnnlnc 

Burton 

Bniteminte 

Byron 


Camp 

CamptoU  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

CanUn 

Carper 

Can- 

Cbaiman 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlna  (IL) 

CoUin*  (MI) 

Comtwst 

Condlt 

Conyer* 

Cooper 

Coatello 

Cox(CA) 

CozdL) 
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D  1716 

Mes4^.  SKEEN,  SENSENBRENNER. 
and  S  (fETT  changed  their  vote  from 
;o  "no." 

VUCANOVICH,  Mr.  COBLE,  and 
Mr.  SI  lAUGHTER  of  Virginia  changed 
their  V3te  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  t]  le  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substll  tite  was  rejected. 

The  esult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abo'  e  recorded. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  121.  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  in  particular,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
this  legislation  rejects  President  Bush's  pro- 
posed 5-year.  $25  tMlllon  Medicare  reductions. 

Last  )fear.  Congress  approved  a  budget  that 
cut  Metikare  by  S43  billion  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. These  cuts  were  painful  to  both  Medicare 
beneficiiuies  and  providers,  but  were  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  deficit  reduction  targets 
mandate  d  by  law. 

Despie  ttiese  reductions,  ttie  President's 
fiscal  y<  ar  1992  t>udget  calls  for  an  additional 
S25  bilMon  reduction  for  Medicare,  over  and 
above  t^wse  mandated  last  year.  While  these 
proposafi  cuts  would  come  mostly  from  provid- 
ers, their  impact  upon  our  elderly  population 
would  be  severe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district  with  a 
high  proportion  of  elderly  individuals,  many  of 
wtxxTi  rely  on  Medicare  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  health  care.  Many  of  the  hospitals  in 
my  distfict  rely  on  Medicare  reimbursements 
to  provide  these  individuals  with  quality  health 
care  services.  Like  many  urttan  hospitals 
across  the  Nation,  these  hospitals  would  be 
devastated  by  furttier  reductions  in  thiese  pay- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  proposed 
reducing  reimbursements  to  hospitals  tiy  an 
additionfd  $15.9  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
The  President  claims  that  these  cuts  are  de- 
signed (o  reduce  waste  in  ttie  Medicare  hos- 
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pital  reimbutsement  system,  and  would  not  di- 
rectly affect  beneficiaries.  But  in  the  last  2 
years,  500  of  our  Nation's  hospitals  have  shut 
down,  in  patt  t)ecause  of  reduced  reimtxjrse- 
ments.  The  fsnior  citizens  in  my  district  simply 
cannot  affocfl  to  see  any  of  the  few  hospitals 
in  their  comiiunity  dose  their  doors. 

Fortunatev,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Conv 
mittee  has  drafted  a  budget  resolution  that  re- 
jects the  President's  Medicare  cuts  arxl  in- 
stead focuses  on  improving  tfie  quality  of 
Medicare  services  to  the  elderty.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  121  assumes  full  funding 
for  Medicare,  as  well  as  $177  million  in  addi- 
tional funding  to  meet  Medicare  administrative 
expenses.  This  increase  will  allow  faster  and 
more  accur|ite  payment  of  Medicare  claims, 
theret>y  reding  Medicare  program  costs  in 
ttie  long  run« 

Mr.  Chairtnan,  we  should  not  unfairty  and 
disproportioi^tely  single  out  older  Americans 
for  enormoi^  domestic  spending  cuts.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  ^21  because  it  reduces  the  deficit 
without  jeop^dizing  the  t)enefits  and  services 
that  our  Nation's  35  million  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries rely  on  the  most 

Mr.  COYf^JE.  Mr.  Chairman,  eariier  this  year, 
I  stated  my  |trong  concem  that  Vna  administra- 
tion's budgdt  for  fiscal  year  1992  leaves  our 
country  unprepared  for  ttie  future.  Our  quest 
for  budget  discipline  has  left  us  with  a  zero 
sum  game  where  for  sonteone  to  win,  ottiers 
must  lose.  We  are  playing  this  game  at  a  time 
wtien  our  etonomy  remains  in  recession  and 
the  world  ia  experiencing  great  tumrxjil,  from 
the  Middle  East  to  Eastern  Europe  arxl  the 
Soviet  Unioi|. 

My  corKsns  over  our  misplaced  priorities 
has  only  grown  as  the  full  impact  of  ttie  ad- 
ministration't  budget,  if  enacted  tiecomes 
nwre  evider|t.  With  a  majority  of  states  facing 
budget  defitats  which  must  erased  through 
program  cuts  or  tax  increases,  the  administra- 
tion's txxjget  would  increase  these  States'  fis- 
cal woes  by,  for  example,  reducing  funding  for 
community  development  block  grants  and 
eliminating  (nass  transit  operating  assistance 
for  most  larde  metropolitan  areas. 

Last  week^  the  House  Budget  Committee  re- 
ported an  alternative  to  the  administration's 
budget  which  far  better  meets  the  real  needs 
of  ttie  American  people.  The  House  budget 
resolution  stays  wittiin  ttie  spending  caps  en- 
acted last  year  for  discretionary  spending  and 
reaffirms  ttie  pay  as  you  go  principle  for  all 
new  entitlement  programs.  At  the  same  time, 
this  resolution  focuses  limited  resources  on 
programs  that  affect  most  directly  the  quality 
of  life  for  milions  of  Americans. 

America's, children  definitely  emerge  as  win- 
ners under  fte  House  budget  resolution.  This 
resolution  c|Uls  for  an  increase  of  $2  billion 
over  current  levels — an  increase  three  times 
greater  ttian  the  administration's — for  elemerv 
tary  and  secondary  education,  Pell  grants,  and 
otfier  t>ask:  Aducatkinal  programs. 

We  cann<x  compete  in  the  future  if  our  chil- 
dren are  not  prepared  for  the  future  programs 
like  Head  Start  prepare  children  to  succeed  in 
school,  and  deserve  our  support.  While  the 
administration  woukl  wait  50  years  before  fully 
funding  the  Head  Start  Program,  the  House 
budget  woub  achieve  this  goal  by  the  end  of 
the  decade. 
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America's  families  and  woridng  men  and 
women  dearly  benefit  from  the  House  prior- 
ities for  the  Federal  budget  We  all  want  to  live 
safely  in  our  homes  and  in  our  communities, 
and  the  House  budget  addresses  this  concern 
by  increasing  anticrime  fundmg  above  the  ad- 
ministration's request  in  a  number  of  areas,  irv 
duding  support  for  the  FBI  and  the  U.S.  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  The  House  budget  rejects 
the  administration's  attempt  to  eliminate  ac- 
cess to  Pea  grants  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  many  middto-ciass  famiies.  The 
House  budget  protects  job  trairwig  benefits  for 
workers  wtw  lose  their  job  due  to  unfair  for- 
eign competitiort. 

America's  cities  and  States  are  dealt  with 
more  -fairty.  The  House  txxiget  calls  for  new 
investments  in  highways,  airports,  arxj  mass 
transit— with  a  $1  billion  increase  for  highway 
obligations,  a  $1  biHion  increase  for  aviation 
and  $281  million  for  mass  transit.  The  House 
budget  rejects  the  adminstration's  attempt  to 
cut  comrrunity  development  block  grants  t>y 
$288  milNon  and  instead  increases  funding  for 
this  program  by  $100  miNkxi. 

In  additfon,  communities  combating  the 
growth  of  illegal  drug  activity  will  benefit  from 
an  increase  of  $1 .3  biHton  in  Federal  antidrug 
spending,  with  Increases  for  both  law  enforce- 
ment and  drug  treatment  at  levels  above  those 
induded  in  tfie  administratkm's  budget  re- 
quest 

The  House  budget  protects  our  Natton's 
senkx  citizens  from  being  among  tlie  biggest 
fosers  under  the  administratkm's  budget  plan. 
The  House  budget  rejects  ttie  administratkxi's 
proposal  to  cut  Mednare  t)y  S25  billion  over 
the  next  5  years,  and  contains  increased  fund- 
ing for  Social  Security  and  Medicare  adminis- 
tration to  ensure  that  seniors  receive  the  ben- 
efits ttiey  deserve. 

There  are  simply  limits  to  ttie  levels  of  cuts 
that  programs  like  Medicare  can  absorb.  Last 
year's  Budget  RecondNation  Act  provkles  for 
$42.5  billion  in  Medk:are  cuts  over  5  years, 
but  ttiis  is  not  erraugh  for  the  admtnistratton. 
The  administratXMi  shows  Its  lack  of  corx^m 
over  protecting  the  health  of  seniors  by  re- 
questing an  additional  $25  billion  in  Medicare 
cuts. 

Compared  to  the  administration  budget  the 
House  budget  plan  makes  the  American  peo- 
ple the  overall  big  winners.  Still,  in  today's 
zero  sum  game,  there  are  still  losers.  Among 
the  losers  under  both  the  administi-ation  txxig- 
et and  unfortunately  the  House  txjdget  resolu- 
tion are  those  Americans  whose  needs  will 
likely  go  unmet  t>ecause  national  leaders 
seem  afrakj  to  confront  the  need  for  new  reve- 
nues. 

Among  those  losers  in  the  budget  are  the 
approximately  35  million  Americans  wtio  have 
no  health  insurance.  The  House  budget  points 
to  the  need  but  doesn't  follow  through  by  pro- 
vkjing  hope  for  miHk>ns  of  Americans  who  are 
afrakj  they  cani  afford  to  be  HI.  Neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  the  House  budget  offers  much 
hope  for  ttiese  Americans. 

The  House  budget  notes  that  the  current  re- 
cession will  likely  create  a  need  for  extended 
unemptoyment  benefits.  In  the  current  eco- 
nomic cNmate,  it  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  an 
unemptoyed  worker  will  often  exhaust  his  or 
her  benefits  before  ever  finding  a  new  job. 
Still,  American  workers  risk  tosing  in  both  the 
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job  market  and  in  tt>e  Federal  budget  process 
because  neither  tfte  administratfon  nor  House 
budget  provides  a  specific  plan  to  provkle  ex- 
tended benefits. 

The  House  budget  notes  the  possibility  of 
acting  to  meet  these  needs  and  others  under 
the  pay  as  you  go  prindpte,  but  does  not  en- 
dorse any  specific  action  toward  that  end. 
That  decision  Is  left  for  each  Member  to  corv 
sider. 

I  support  the  principle  of  pay  as  you  go. 
Under  the  Budget  Recondliation  Ad  of  1990, 
pay  as  you  go  requires  that  new  entitiements 
be  funded  either  through  budget  cuts  or  new 
revenues.  The  administi'ation  has  shown  its  in- 
terest in  continuing  to  cut  programs  Uke  MedK 
care  wtiich  have  already  suffered  serkxjs  cuts. 

If  the  administration  can  revisit  programs 
like  Medicare  for  additional  cuts,  I  believe 
Congress  shoukJ  be  willing  to  revisit  the  ques- 
tion of  additional  revenues.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  revenue  options  the  House  shouki  con- 
sider to  address  the  needs  of  ttw  uninsured, 
tt>e  unemptoyed  and  other  Americans  wtw  find 
tf>emselves  fosers  in  the  current  budget  de- 
bate. 

Among  these  options  that  shouM  be  consfo- 
erad  is  a  surtax  on  incomes  above  $1  million. 
Duririg  last  year's  detnte  over  budget  rec- 
orwiliation,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
estimated  that  a  10  percent  surtax  on  incomes 
above  $1  millfon  wouM  raise  $7.6  biHfon  over 
5  years. 

Another  revenue  raising  option  witti  a  large 
revenue  potential  is  ttie  value  added  tax 
[VAT).  Even  a  VAT  whfch  exempted  food, 
housing,  arxl  medfoal  care  wouU  generate 
$310  billfon  over  the  next  4  fiscal  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressfonal  Budget  Office. 
CBO  has  estimated  that  adding  a  38  percent 
bracket  woufo  provkle  $101  billion  worth  of 
deficit  reduction  over  5  years  while  levying  a 
5  percent  surtax  wouM  shrink  the  deficit  by 
$129  billfon.  Varfous  energy  taxes  coufo  raise 
sut>stantial  amounts  of  new  revenue  whifo  also 
encouragirig  conservation  and  a  decrease  in 
foreign  oil  Imports. 

These  and  ottier  revenue  sources  deserve 
serious  debate  in  the  House.  While  that  de- 
bate will  unfortijnately  not  take  place  in  the 
context  of  action  on  the  House  Budget  Reso- 
lution, we  shoufo  rememtier  that  the  needs  of 
our  country  will  not  be  met  until  we  confront 
our  fears  over  ttie  issue  of  new  revenues.  As 
fong  as  we  give  into  the  urge  to  sidestep  this 
issue,  txxiget  detiates  will  continue  to  leave 
our  Nation  unprepared  to  face  ttie  future. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  now,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the  sting  that 
Americans  feel  from  the  effects  of  the  reces- 
sfon. 

Housing  starts  are  down.  Unemptoyment  is 
up  to  6.8  percent  and  so  are  tfie  claims  for  urv 
emptoyment  insurarx^.  Industrial  production 
has  also  fallen.  Businesses  are  dosing  and 
credit  Is  tightening. 

These  economk:  indfoators  bode  iH  for  the 
country  when  one  takes  into  account  ttie  Na- 
tion's chroTMC  problems,  like  a  failing  education 
system,  a  poor  national  infrastructure  and  an 
increasingly  expensive  health  care  system.  In 
short,  tfie  Federal  Government's  neglect  in  the 
1980s  of  these  domestic  probfoms  has  come 
t>ack  to  haunt  us. 


My  constituents  are  asking  what  I  and  the 
rest  of  Congress  are  doing  to  ease  the  pain 
experienced  by  families  across  the  courtfry. 

Today,  by  voting  on  a  House  budget  resolu- 
tion, we  begin  to  establish  what  the  Federri 
Government's  priorities  shouk)  be  in  the  mktet 
of  a  recessfon. 

In  general.  I  support  the  priorities  set  forth 
in  ttie  Democratic  budget  resofotton. 

Democrats  are  correct  to  oppose  the  $2S 
billfon  in  addttfonal  cuts  to  Medfoare  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  requested.  Democrats  are  right  to 
increase  education  spendfog  above  the  rate  of 
inflation  and  to  support  the  Trade  AdiustmenI 
Ad,  particuiariy  at  a  time  when  wortcers  face 
stiff  overseas  competition. 

But  I  have  reservations  too. 

In  a  strange  twist  of  what  PresfoenI  Nixon 
once  proclaimed— "We  are  all  Keynasians 
now"— Congress  and  ttie  President  are  now 
saying,  "We  are  only  Keynesians  in  time  of 
economfo  growth."  In  essence,  ttiat  attitude 
abandons,  even  adulterates,  Keynesian  eco- 
nomfo principles.  Instead  of  increasing  Federal 
spending  during  times  of  recessions.  Corv 
gress  and  ttie  Presfoent  are  bending  over 
t>ackwards  to  cut  Federal  spendfog. 

In  an  economfo  recessfon.  Federal  sperxing 
shoufo  be  used  to  spur  further  eoonomfo 
growtti  and  to  keep  money  fo  the  pockets  of 
consumers  to  maintain  demand  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

What's  worse,  the  Presfoent  wants  not  onty 
to  cut  spending  but  to  shift  the  financial  bur- 
den of  Federal  programs  to  local  and  State 
govemment  Called  ttie  "States-as-lab"  experi- 
ment, it  is  particularly  dettimental  to  many 
local  governments,  wtiose  budgets  are  already 
being  stretched  beyond  their  limits.  This  pro- 
posal is  incredutous  given  the  folfowing:  Two- 
thirds  of  the  50  States  have  revenue  shortfalls, 
and  dozens  of  cities,  like  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia, and  Hartford,  are  running  huge  budget 
deficits. 

For  instance  in  New  York  City,  ttie  govem- 
ment Is  running  a  record  $1  billion  budget  defi- 
cit and,  witti  further  Federal  cutt>acks,  it  strug- 
gles to  provide  the  basic  sen^k»s  to  New 
Yort^ers,  much  less  pay  for  extra  financial  bur- 
dens. What  experiments  does  Presfoent  Bush 
expect  from  New  York  City? 

What's  more,  I  suspect  President  Bush's 
"New  Federalism"  is  a  (»rbsan  attempt  to  env 
barrass  Democratic  legislatures  and  mayors 
across  ttie  country.  By  withdrawing  Federal 
support  for  Federal  programs,  the  Presfoent 
hais  put  ttie  txjrden  on  these  elected  officials, 
wtio  are  largely  from  urban  Democratic  areas, 
to  pay  more  for  Federal  programs  as  well  as 
pay  for  much-needed  local  services,  like 
roads,  fire  safety,  polfoe  protection.  gart>age 
collection  arfo  education. 

I  also  am  disappointed  ttiat  Congress  has 
not  tried  to  alter  ttie  budget  agreement  ttiat 
tortxds  the  ti^ansfer  of  savings  from  defense 
spending  to  domestic  programs.  This  effec- 
tively disposes  of  any  so-called  peace  divi- 
dend, wtiich  coufo  help  cities  and  States  cope 
with  their  budget  protilems,  in  spite  of  ttie  fad 
ttiat  over  S100  billfon  of  ttie  defense  budget  is 
intended  to  counter  a  now,  non-existent  War- 
saw pact 

This  asped  of  ttie  agreement  is  even  more 
egregious  and  insensitive  during  a  recession. 
No  wonder  ttie  American  people  are  tiecoming 
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dslusioned  wrflh  government.  We  hesitate  lit- 
tle to  oonvnitting  IwndredB  of  tNNions  of  dollars 
for  the  SAL  baloul  and  for  ttie  war  in  the  Per- 
sian GuN,  txit  we  ImIc  at  spendkig  money  to 
meet  the  desperate  needs  of  the  American 
peopie. 

I  raise  ttiese  conoerra  in  hopes  that  the 
Congress  can  act  quiddy  to  ease  the  pain  of 
the  recession  and  make  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment mors  respomive  to  the  Immediate  needs 
of  Americans. 

I  w«  support  ttie  Democratic  txjdget  resolu- 
tion, but  I  have  an  eerie  feeing  that  this  is  the 
way  it  was  In  1931  and  1932  under  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Uk.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  8  years,  the 
Congreasional  Black  Caucus  has  txought  lie- 
fore  this  txxJy  an  aitemative  view  of  the  fiscal 
priofities  of  this  l^atton.  in  most  recent  years  in 
the  form  of  the  C8C  quality  of  life  budget  Per- 
haps the  most  extraordfoary  testinfK)ny  to  the 
vakje  of  this  effort  has  come  in  ttw  hundreds 
of  inquiries  that  we  have  received  regarding 
our  poeitfon  on  tlie  fiscal  year  1992  budget 
resolulion  and  many  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  constituents  around  ttie  country  looking  to 
support  a  C8C  allemtfive. 

Mr.  Ctiaimfian,  the  members  of  this  caucus 
beieve  that  America  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
vUe  for  our  natfonal  security,  and  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  while  supporting  crucial  so- 
cial programs.  In  our  view  it  is  wholly  possible 
to  achieve  these  objectives  wittiout  destroying 
the  fabric  of  the  Federal  budget  process. 

We  believe  that  any  budget  resokitton  must 
begin  wNh  an  unyieldng  commitment  to  the 
praservalfon  and  enhancement  of  the  human 
and  physical  resources  of  Itiis  Natton,  particu- 
larly our  chldren.  We  must  advance  priorities 
for  apendbig  which  wi  expend  available 
health  care;  increase  resources  for  student  akj 
and  extend  teacher  training  from  preschool  to 
profosaional.  We  must  create  an  adequate 
si4>pty  of  affordabte  housing  and  safe  and  ao- 
ceesMe  transportattoa  We  must  continue  to 
expand  our  job  training  programs  with  skills 
upgradfog  initiatives  and  retaining  incentives  to 
Increase  workforce  diversity  and  competitive- 
ness. The  Congresstonal  Black  Caucus  be- 
leves  that  such  a  commMment  wM  meet  ttie 
moral  tost  ol  Government  and  buids  a  fiscal 
foundation  which  would  support  ttiose  most  in 
need  of  our  help. 

We  have  had  to  make  very  dMnult  deci- 
stons.  Because  of  ttie  fimitatkxis  posed  by  the 
5-yeer  tiudget  package  in  relation  to  spendbig 
cape  and  wals  wtiich  restrict  ttie  transferral  of 
savingB  between  calegortes.  we  have  sought 
to  reach  agieemenlii  with  ttie  House  Budget 
Committee  to  pursue  broad  goals  and  in- 
creases over  baseine  for  programs  consistent 
wWi  the  historic  poeNiona  trfwn  by  ttie  caucus 
in  prevtouB  altemottve  txidgets.  Because  of 
the  kuncatod  nature  of  the  present  budget 
process,  and  the.abtvevtated  timelafato  associ- 
atad  wMh  thaae  dsBterations.  we  have  elected 
to  otter  a  staftament  of  spendhig  priorities  to 
ttw  House  Budget  Commitiee.  By  ttw  actmn. 
we  are  placing  a  mandate  lieforo  ttie  Con- 
grass  which  dsmands  ttnt  we  mend  ttie  holes 
in  ttw  satety  net  for  ttw  poor,  ttie  ekteriy,  ttie 
young,  the  ptiysicaly  dteadvantaged  and  the 


The  House  Budget  CommMae  has  em- 
bartted  upon  a  course  which  makes  "fairness" 


and  "ec^rxxrk:  investment  in  ttie  future  of  ttiis 
Nation"  the  focal  points  of  our  fiscal  agenda. 
There  is  much  to  be  done.  For  ttx)se  who  as- 
sume our  labors  have  ended,  be  on  notice 
ttiat  ttie  members  of  ttie  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  have  redefined  ttieir  venue  of  batUe. 
We  shal  engage  in  ttiese  deliiMratkxis  over 
ttie  long}  term,  in  every  committee  of  jurisdto- 
tk>n.  W«  ask  only  ttiat  you  join  in  fulfilling  our 
respons|)ilities  to  ttiese  goals  by  carrying  for- 
ward oit  budgetary  commitments  ttirough  ttie 
appropriations  process.  The  only  ceilings  and 
walls  wtMch  will  exist  for  those  we  serve  will 
be  created  by  our  capacity  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Afnerican  people  through  compasskxi. 

Mr.  Z9MMER.  Mr.  Chaimian.  ttiis  is  ttie  fiscal 
year  in  |whk:h  ttie  Federal  budget  was  sup- 
posed t^  t>e  balanced  under  ttie  Initial  Gramm- 
Rudman  Act  Instead,  wtiat  we  have  is  a 
record-getting  $378  billfon  deficit,  if  you 
lnk:ude  tie  so-called  ofRxjdget  items. 

Last  Octotwr,  ttiere  was  anottier  agreement 
reached  ttiat  was  supposed  to  balance  ttie 
budget  ^  1995.  By  December,  it  was  dear  to 
ttie  people  wtw  had  reached  the  agreement 
ttiat  ttiei^  projected  date  was  unrealistic. 

I  say  twe  slwuM  get  sertous  about  balancing 
ttie  Fedbral  bug^  and  the  way  we  do  that  is 
by  makihg  cute  ttiat  hurt  a  littte  bit 

I  am  yOtirg  for  some  reductions  ttiat  I  dont 
Ike,  but  I  ttiink  we  all  have  to  share  a  littte 
pain  if  we  are  to  bring  our  spendfog  in  line 
witti  ouf  revenues.  And  it  isn't  ttiat  unreasorv- 
able  to  accompistt  Al  we  have  to  do  is  skwv 
down  ttv  growth  of  spendkig. 

I  believe  ttiat  ttie  argumerrts  between  ttie 
two  skjes  on  ttie  similarities  tMtween  the  ad- 
miniirtralton  budget  biH  and  ttie  DemocraTs 
budget  txH  are  moot  Neither  side  shouM  be 
proud  titat  their  package  tooks  like  ttie  other's. 
Botti  prMle  for  a  $290  billon  deficit  We  are 
already  spendfog  20  cents  of  every  Federal 
doNar  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  detit 
Ttiere  is  no  way  that  we  are  going  to  be  atito 
to  dig  ourselves  out  of  ttiis  situation  if  we  let 
ttiat  deW  continue  to  grow  and  altow  interest 
paymeiis  to  continue  to  grow. 

We  need  a  tialanced  budget  constitutional 
amendrtient;  we  need  a  line  item  veto;  and  we 
need  to  reform  the  congresstonal  budgeting 
process;  but  wtiat  we  need  more  ttian  any- 
ttiing  is  for  Members  of  Congress  to  say  no  to 
unnecessary  spendmg.  and  ttie  time  to  begin 
is  now.  I 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Ctnirman.  we  are  address- 
ing a  tope  that  is  pert  of  every  dedston  ttiat 
we  mAe  here  in  Congress— ttie  Federal 
budget 

Last  year's  budget  agreement  put  Congress 
and  ttia  administration  in  a  touglv— yet  resporv 
sSjie— spot  witti  regard  to  spending  pdides. 
Wtien  9  proposal  is  presented  for  a  much- 
needed  energy  poicy,  we  must  first  ask  "How 
much  4nl  it  cost?"  When  a  proposal  Is  pre- 
sented for  programs  to  fulfill  t>asic  needs  for 
food,  housing  and  health  care  for  American 
families  and  ttie  ektorty,  we  must  first  ask 
"How  rtiuch  wM  it  cost?"  Ttie  costs,  if  we  ac- 
cept ttif  proposal,  must  be  offset  by  revenues 
or  cute  in  ottier  programs.  As  ttie  dtetinguished 
ctiairman  of  ttie  Budget  Commitiee,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  emptiasized  In  his  commente,  these  re- 
stiictions  require  us  to  make  some  tough 
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In  making  ihesa  choices,  ttw  House  Budget 
Committee  4ori(ed  witti  ttwmes  of  fiscal  dis- 
dpline,  faimfss  In  spendfog,  and  investmento 
in  ttie  future  for  families  and  ttw  economy. 
These  are  important  ttwnws.  Ttw  chairman 
shoukl  be  commended  for  emphasizing  a 
wortcing  famiies  budget 

I  ttiink.  mdre  and  more,  we  are  findfog  our- 
selves at  a  crossroads.  Mr.  Chaimnan.  Presi- 
dent Bush  tNks  atxHJt  ttw  need  for  a  new 
worid  order.  |l  deariy  agree  witti  ttw  Presktont 
ttiat  we  muM  buM  a  new  international  co- 
operation thaough  competitiveness,  trade,  and 
diptomatic  r^lattons.  We  must,  at  ttw  same 
tinrw,  strengthen  our  domestic  competitiveness 
ttirough  education,  woriter  training,  infrastiuo- 
ture.  and  repearch  and  devefopment  I  hope 
ttiat  ttw  Congress  will  worit  closely  witti  ttw 
adminisbatioh.  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  to  pur- 
sue these  o^ijectives  in  a  fair  and  open  proc- 
ess. ! 

Mr.  ChainWi,  ttw  temi  "woridng  famity"  in 
itself  is  a  crbssroads  for  ttiis  society.  It  is  not 
beyond  any  of  our  memories  to  reincarrwte  a 
time  wtwn  ttw  family  dkl  not  have  to  work  two 
jobs  to  keep  food  on  ttw  tat)te,  a  roof  over 
ttieir  heads,  end  adequate  health  care  for  ttwir 
chiMren.  M*  dtetrid  is  comprised  of  many 
such  famMM.  It  is  made  up  of  communittes 
ttiat  spreadj  outward  as  populatton  shitted. 
Families  moved  to  ttwse  communities  so  ttwy 
couU  afford  a  Ittto  bigger  home,  witti  a  Httte 
more  room  for  theb  chldren. 

Good  jotw  arKl  good  education  are  primary 
concerns  fof  ttwse  families.  I  stiwigly  support 
ttw  committee's  focus  on  education  ttwt  in- 
dudes  a  sliift  of  $2  bUKon  to  teaming  pro- 
grams. Ttw  resokjtion  provides  dkectton  in  el- 
ementary, Secondary,  and  higlwr  education 
ttirough  irx^ases  in  diapter  1  Compensatory 
Education  Programs  wtifch  emphasize  math 
and  sdencs— such  as  Head  Start,  and  adult 
and  vocational  programs.  Both  programs  are 
important  to  prepare  woricers  for  the  tech- 
nology-tesed  jdOe  ttiat  are  a  growing  part  of 
ttw  St  Loui^  economy. 

We  must  recognize  ttwt  ttw  most  vital  com- 
ponent of  ajsuooessful  company  is  ttw  quaKty 
of  ite  work  I  force.  If  our  companies  are  ex- 
pected to  compete,  and  essentialy  regain  our 
edge  in  high  technotogy  arxl  bfotedviotogy 
intematnnafy.  we  must  prepare  our  studente 
and  our  wojkers  as  professionals  and  techni- 
darw  in  ttiqse  areas.  We  must  get  our  edu- 
cators and  tKoinesses  togettwr. 

I  have  rrwt  a  number  of  times  witti  Mon- 
santo Corp.lwhidi  is  headquartered  in  my  db- 
trtot  and  Iwse  meetings  emphasized  ttw 
need  for  soentiste  and  engineers  to  fill  jobe. 
Monsanto  Storks  cfosety  with  schools  in  St 
Louis  on  sdence  fairs,  sdidarships.  and  re- 
search grafts.  Ttiese  efforte  help,  but  they  are 
not  enoughJ 

The  budget  resolution  matohes  ttw  Presi- 
dent's requfst  for  ttw  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  basic  research  in  universittes,  and 
exceeds  ttw  request  for  furxfng  ttw  Com- 
Dei^artmenrs  National  Institute  for 
Technotogy  [NIST]  and  Ad- 
Progrem.  Basic  research 
tedmoiogy  and  tedvxitogy 
bansfer  will  be  an  important  part  of  our  atjiHty 
to  compete  witti  Japiin  and  Germany  in  ttw 
international    higlvtechnotogy    market    TTiis 
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oonvnttmenl  wM  help  prepare  our  businesses 
for  these  challenges. 

An  addWonal  $100  mflHon  for  economic  corv 
version  is  included  in  the  resoluiion.  The  St 
Louis  Economic  Counci,  comprised  of  goverrv 
ment,  industry,  and  community  leaders,  was 
organized  last  summer  wtwn  Chrysler  ttveat- 
ened  to  dose  one  of  tvm  plants  in  Fenlor>— 
just  outside  my  d»tricL  The  council  was  again 
ovenwhelmed  with  more  tfian  9,000  layoff»— 
since  last  June— by  McOonneU  Douglas  be- 
cause of  wortc  force  shrinkage  and  then  the 
A-12  contract  cancellation.  Economic  conver- 
sion funds  are  necessary  to  retrain  workers 
and  provide  community  assistance  as  unem- 
pioyrnent  continues  to  rise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  puts  a  priority 
on  programs  to  combat  the  declining  order  of 
our  domestic  environmenL  The  United  States 
continues 'to  rank  19th  among  industrialized 
natkxis  in  infant  mortality.  My  own  State  of 
Missouri  ranks  30lh  in  the  United  States, 
which  means  that  for  every  1,000  bebies  bom 
in  Missouri  In  1968,  10.1  d»d  as  infants. 
Twelve  milfion  American  chidren  live  in 
househoMs  with  incomes  bekiw  the  poverty 
Kne— 268,000  of  these  chiMren  live  in  Mis- 
souri. More  than  488,000  babies  are  bom  to 
teenagers  annualy.  Of  all  the  babies  bom  in 
Missouri  during  1988,  13.7  percent— 10,456 
babies— were  bom  to  teen  motfiers.  Twenty- 
four  percent  of  all  motfiers  received  no  early 
prenatal  care.  These  are  astounding  numbers 
for  a  country  as  wealthy  as  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  chlkJren  deserve  the 
chance  to  live  and  grow  in  a  healthy  family 
ttvough  investments  In  maternal  and  chid 
health,  WIC,  Head  Start,  and  veterans  pro- 
grams. It  seeks  a  hopeful  family  through  in- 
vestments in  educatxxi,  chikj  care,  job  train- 
ing, and  fairness  for  an  Americans  in  nutrition 
and  energy  assistarx:e  programs. 

Finally,  I  want  to  recognize  that  the  resolu- 
tkxi  also  supports  investment  in  ttw  envirort- 
ment,  through  sourxl  programs  for  energy  corv 
servalfon,  eoommic  development,  arxl  infra- 
structure incfcjded  in  the  committee  budget  It 
rejects  the  administration's  proposal  to  re- 
duced spendmg  for  energy  conservatton,  infra- 
structure, and  mass  transit  It  accepts  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  fund  airport  improve- 
ment projects  through  the  aviatkm  tmst  fund. 

Businesses  cannot  be  expected  to  operate 
efficiently  without  sound  infrastructure.  Both 
mass  transit  and  airport  inprovement  pro- 
grams are  vital  to  ttte  economy  in  ttie  St. 
Louis  area.  Last  month  I  attended  the 
groundbreaking  for  a  new  Metro-Link  system 
for  the  metropolitan  region.  This  system  will 
ease  traffic  congestkxi  and  conserve  energy 
consumption  significantiy.  It  wil  get  workers  to 
Ifieir  jobs  wisely.  Decreases  in  infrastructure 
programs,  proposed  by  the  President  woukj 
negatively  impact  the  growth  potential  of  St 
Louis.  I  am  pleased  the  resolution  rejects 
tfwsecuts. 

I  urge  nrry  colleagues  to  comider  the  needs 
and  future  of  the  entire  community  as  we  work 
to  balance  expendttures  with  cuts  required  to 
meet  ttwm.  Making  cuts  is  not  easy,  but  if  we 
consider  the  burdens  our  Federal  detrt  places 
on  our  chiklren,  they  make  sense  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resoluifon  121  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Budget  Committae. 

Despite  the  renowned  budget  summit  agree- 
ment, the  choices  we  make  here  today  are 
real  and  they  are  tougtt  They  are  reflective  of 
differences  in  prforities  between  the  Congress 
and  tfie  administratton,  and  they  are  reflective 
of  the  differerKes  tftat  cross  the  vast  interests 
of  the  membership  of  the  House.  This  budget 
resdutfon,  and  the  decisions  we  must  make 
as  a  part  of  considering  it  are  not  easy— and 
tfiey  were  not  meant  to  be. 

As  we  are  all  so  painfully  aware,  Vne  budget 
summit  agreement  has  locked  in  many  of  the 
parameters  of  the  natfonal  budget  and  elimi- 
nated significant  discretion  In  realigning  our 
overall  priorities  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  We 
are  not  alfowed  to  choose  between  guns  and 
butter,  but  instead  must  pit  domestic  program 
against  domestic  program.  As  the  debate  has 
shown,  ttiis  is  a  difficult  process. 

We  have  heard  some  Member's  views  dur- 
ing this  detjate.  They  have  attempted  to  sug- 
gest little  differences  between  the  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Budget  Committee  and 
the  budget  presented  t>y  ttie  President  in  Feb- 
ruary. I  dissigree  with  that  assessment. 

Try  and  sell  ttiat  view  of  no  difference  to  \he 
people  who  woukJ  be  cut  from  the  Medk:are 
Program  or  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  or  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  the  Bush  budget  cuts  arxl 
reductfons  of  domestic  programs.  Contrast 
that  to  the  product  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee: More  chiklren  will  be  served  t>y  an  ad- 
ditional increase  of  $127  million  in  our  WIC 
budget  and  more  folks  will  be  served  by  the 
real  arxl  currently  functxxvng  empowerment 
program  of  the  community  services  titock 
grant  [CS6Q]  that  is  being  rescued  from  the 
Bush  budget  doklrums.  and  nx>re  new  kids  will 
be  provided  a  Head  Start  with  an  addrtnnal 
$250  mllKon  over  the  PreskJenrs  budget  and 
countless  others,  from  ttie  homeless,  to  peo- 
ple who  need  and  use  mass  transit,  wtx)  will 
have  better  lives  as  a  result  of  tfie  House 
budget  resolution. 

I  wouU  say  to  my  colleagues  wtx)  paint  ev- 
erything cloudy  gray:  You  are  $13  tNlbon  In 
reprnritization  of  tfie  Presklent's  funding  pro- 
posal irxxxrect 

Frankly,  I  do  share  ttie  concerns  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  regarding  ttie  limitations  of  ttie 
txjdget  summit  agreement  in  terms  of  really 
addressing  domestk:  priorities.  Yet,  I  also  think 
that  Ctiairman  Panetta  arxJ  his  committee 
have  done  a  good  job,  despite  the  limited 
flexibility,  at  providing  a  dear  blueprint  for  our 
spendHig  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  the  fdfowing 
4  years  that  better  reflects  domestic  needs. 

We  must  now  take  ttiis  blueprint  and  apply 
more  ttian  a  dose  of  ttie  rtieloric  of  Desert 
Stonn  to  the  domestic  front  This  budget  re- 
plete with  tfie  correctfons  made  here,  barely 
begins  to  aUow  us  to  put  money  wtiere  our 
promises  to  people  are.  Yes,  defense  spend- 
ing is  within  the  caps  set  by  the  agreement. 
But  the  resdutxxi  provxJes  $290.8  billion  in 
budget  aultiority  for  defense  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  Yes.  intematfonal  spendng  is  with- 
in its  cap.  And  the  resdutnn  provkles  $21.9 
biltton  in  intematfonal  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1992.  I  remain  unconvinced  that  we  are  ap- 
propriately weigtwig  our  true  natfonal  security 


priorities  with  the  compromise  parameters  of 
October  1990.  I  am  akaplfoal  that  this  budget 
procaes  within  whfoh  we  wortc  serves  the 
American  peopte  fairty  and  equitaUy. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  budget  reaokJifon. 
and  the  programs  that  wouM  be  funded  by  it 
is  that  it  rrxjve  the  process  forward  on  the 
basis  d  compromise  with  the  October  1990 
agreement  therefore  pronwling  our  natfonal 
security  through  strengthening  its  people,  our 
greatest  resource,  and  through  Its  stfiport  of 
our  vital  ecorKxnfo  strengttis.  The  resoMion 
rejects  the  poMfoaNy  deep,  and  in  many  cases 
fatal,  cuts  to  programs  that  serve  the  impover- 
ished efoerty.  hungry  chiklren.  and  the  woridng 
poor.  I  wouM  add,  those  proposed  cuts  were 
acontinuatfon  dthe  Repubican  theme  of  the 
1990's.  The  resdutfon  wouU  increase  fundfog 
for  housing  programs,  dmg  treatment  pro- 
grams, environmental  deanup  programs,  and 
educatfon  and  nutritfon  programs.  It  will  help 
reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign  energy  sup- 
pfies,  enhance  our  crunMng  infrastructure, 
and  promote  equity  in  applying  some  of  the 
necessary  cuts  we  must  make  in  Federal 
spendfog. 

Mr.  Chaimrian,  ttiis  is  ttw  budget  today  that 
shoufo  achieve  consensus  agreement  and 
shodd  be  supported.  I  thank  Chairman  Pa- 
NETTA  for  his  leadership  and  his  committee  for 
ddng  their  job  by  bringing  this  forward  to  the 
House.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connectfout  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  week  the  House  began  det)ating  the 
budget  resofotfon  for  fiscal  year  1992.  Last 
year's  budget  agreement  set  rigid  parameters 
for  this  year's  discussfon.  It  is  my  understand- 
Ing  that  an  ttie  proposed  budget  alternatives 
have  met  tfie  required  sperxing  caps  estab- 
lished by  last  year's  agreement  It  appears 
tfiat  there  is  little  difference  between  tfie 
Democrats  proposal  and  ttie  President's 
budget  arxj  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  deckle 
on  funding  levels  for  some  domestic  spendng 
accounts  and  dedde  if  ttiis  txxty  has  the  cour- 
age to  place  real  restraints  on  spending  for 
ttie  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  ttie  sut>stitute 
amendments  offered  by  Congressmen  Danne* 
MEYER  and  Kasich.  In  my  judgment  reducing 
tfie  defnit  shoufo  be  a  top  prfority  for  tfie  Con- 
gress. The  sutKtitute  amendments  offered  by 
Congressmen  Dannemeyer  and  Kaskx,  white 
aiowing  for  irx:reases  each  year,  wouM  have 
made  real  progress  In  reducing  the  deffoit  Ttie 
Dannemeyer  substitute  amendment  wodd 
have  saved  $45.8  biUfon  in  fiscal  year  1992 
atone.  Over  the  course  of  5  years  It  wodd 
have  saved  $472.2  billion.  Corigressman  Ka- 
SKX's  sutistitute  estimated  savings  at  $16.5 
t)illk>n  over  ttie  Democrat's  proposal  arxl 
$172.2  bJHfon  over  5  years. 

By  hdding  annual  increases  to  tfie  rate  of 
inflation.  Congressman  Kasich's  proposal  al- 
lows for  modest  Increases  in  domestk:  d»cre- 
tfonary  spending  wtifoh  will  provide  real  re- 
straint and  savings  in  Federal  sperxfng 
tfirough  fiscal  year  1995.  Congressman  Ka- 
sich's proposal  Incorporates  means-testing 
recommendatfons  for  certain  higtHncome  indi- 
vkluals  receiving  medcare  and  farm  subsidtes 
wtiich  I  feel  is  necessary.  As  ttalf  the  Federal 
budget  is  spent  on  entittements.  reductkxi  In 
ttie  detkat  can  only  go  so  far  without  examin- 
ing arxl  redudng  this  area  of  the  budget  The 
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Kasich  substitute  will  also  eliminate  $500  mil- 
Ion  from  International  sperxtng.  The  cuts  will 
not  be  made  from  an  indhndual  country's  ac- 
count, t)ut  will  be  fouTKl  In  otber  areas. 

The  substitute  amendments  offered  t}y  Con- 
gressmen Dannemeyer  arxj  Kaskx  were  not 
passed  today.  Mr.  Ctulrman,  I  will  now  sup- 
port the  President's  budget  wtiich  is  being  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Graoison.  I  believe  It 
contains  the  blueprint  for  a  5-year  period 
growth  and  prosperity,  wfiich  the  Democrafs 
budget  proposal  does  not.  For  a  budget  with 
a  growth  priority,  the  Democratic  proposal  Is 
missing  a  plan  of  action.  The  President  pro- 
poses a  plan  of  action.  This  year  there  are 
several  expiring  tax  Incentives.  While  the 
President  is  supporting  their  exterralon,  the 
Denvx^rafs  budget  does  not  mention  ttieir  ex- 
istence. The  President's  growth  proposals; 
such  as  capital  gair\s,  enterprise  zone,  family 
savings  accounts,  and  penalty-free  witfidraw- 
als  from  IRA's  for  first  time  home  buyers,  are 
quickly  rejected  by  Vhe  Denxicrat's  proposal. 

Transportation  infrastructure  does  well 
under  ttie  Qradison  sut^stitute.  The  Highway 
Trust  Fund  will  receive  an  Increase  in  funds. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  the  budgets  for  high- 
way construction  and  rehatiilltation,  and  mass- 
transit  funds  wiN  be  enlarged.  The  President 
has  also  committed  in  his  proposal  to  several 
railroad,  airport.  arxJ  highway  demonstration 
projects. 

The  mede  has  recently  been  printing  a 
number  of  articles  Indicating  that  global  warm- 
ing may  be  occurring  faster  than  previously 
thought  Under  the  President's  proposal,  the 
Global  Change  Research  Program  Is  scfied- 
uied  to  receive  a  34-percent  Inaease  over 
1991  appropriations.  This  program  is  vital  to 
further  urxterstarxjing  tfie  effects  of  global 
warming  arvl  deforestation  to  our  ptarwt. 

Finally,  the  Gradison  sut>stitute  will  achieve 
$6.3  billion  in  savings  In  fiscal  year  1992  aione 
through  redlrectirig  entitlement  resources  to 
where  they  are  most  needed.  Again,  In  my 
judgment,  without  looklr>g  for  savir>gs  In  enti- 
tlement programs,  ttie  budget  will  not  achieve 
real  reduction  unless  entitlement  resources 
are  redvected. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  wiH  cast  my  vote  for  tfie 
Gradtoon  substitute  amendment  wtiich  will  pro- 
mote a  heaHtiy,  growing  ecorxxny  and  make 
real  progress  toward  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  as  we  dis- 
cuss ttw  budget  resolution,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  ttie  Budget  Conv 
mittoe  and  Ms  dstinguished  chairman,  ttie  gen- 
tleman from  CaKfomia  [Mr.  Panetta],  for  ttieir 
comniitment  to  the  expansion  of  the  Job 
Corps  Program.  The  Job  Corps  is  a  program 
ttwt  provides  many  dnadvantaged  youth  a 
gfmmer  of  hope  of  a  better  future.  By  provkl- 
ing  lesitleiiliiil  education,  training,  and  job  re- 
plaoemert  for  dnadvantaged  youth  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21,  these  youth  receive 
oompfehsnsive  education  and  training  serv- 
ices wtiich  offers  them  an  altemative  to  ttie 
(Mrito  o(  the  drug  rslotod  crime  and  gang  vio- 


I  would  ■»  to  reiterate  my  oommMmsnt  and 
ttiat  of  ttw  Congressional  Blacic  Caucus  to  the 
of  Vie  Job  Coqx  Program,  and 
in  aufipoft  of  the  50-60  plan.  This 
plan  wH  rssult  Jnttw  opening  of  50  addttional 
around  the  Nation,  each  offering  400 
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yearty  tmining  stots,  in  areas  of  need  to  serve 
50  perctnt  more  of  ttie  youth. 

The  isb  Corps  50-50  plan  orKe  authorized 
WiH  seel  to  open  50  more  centers  while  at  the 
same  titie  Improving  existing  services.  At  ttie 
compietjon  of  ttie  10-year  plan.  It  Is  estimated 
ttiat  mow  than  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  most 
disadvantaged  youth  will  be  educated  and 
trained  by  Job  Corps. 

The  ODSts  of  expanding  this  worthy  program 
are  mlnfenal  wfien  we  consider  ttiat  the  cost  of 
building  of  a  single  prison  Is  at  $17,000  per 
bed  to  incarcerate  those  at-risk  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  txjdget  resolutk>n  com- 
plk:ated  the  defense  of  specific  line  item  pro- 
grams. However,  ttie  Congressional  Black 
Caucusiwin  lend  Its  fuH  support  to  the  50-50 
plan.     I 

Ms.  nELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concunent  Resolutkxi  121,  the  fiscal 
year  1992  budget  resolution.  I  commend  ttie 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  Congress- 
man, LEON  Panetta,  for  his  efforts  on  the 
budget,  which  addresses  many  of  ttie  critk:al 
needs  df  ttils  Nation. 

House  CoTKurrent  Resolution  121  rejects 
the  misguided  priorities  contained  In  ttie  Presi- 
dent's tiudget  tiy  instead  targeting  ttie  Natk>n's 
resources  towards  ttie  needs  of  working  fami- 
lies for  programs  ttiat  will  contritxAe  to  ttie 
kxig-terfn  economk:  strength  of  our  Natton.  It 
also  prefects  and  expands  proven  programs 
whKh  support  ttie  disadvantaged  and  helps  to 
ensure  ttiat  all  American  chlkjren  have  enough 
to  eat,  a  roof  over  ttieir  heads,  access  to 
health  qare,  and  the  opportunity  to  learn. 

Clearfy,  producing  this  year's  budget  resolu- 
tion wa^  not  an  easy  task.  While  the  paranv 
eters  of  this  txxjget  were  estat)llshed  by  last 
year's  summit  agreement,  the  committee  dkf  a 
commefidabie  job  of  meeting  the  challenges  of 
a  strict  spending  ceiling  with  extremely  limited 
resources.  It  is  not  a  painless  budget,  but  it  is 
fair  and  fiscally  responsible  given  ttie  commit- 
tee's constraints,  and  unlike  the  Presklenfs 
budget,  it  doesn't  rely  on  "less  Is  more"  riiet- 
oric  without  provkf ng  the  funding  to  back  up 
itspriorjbes. 

For  efiample,  In  the  area  of  health  care,  the 
budget  Rejects  ttie  PreskJenrs  Inadequate  plan 
to  und#rfund  a  numtwr  of  vital  health  pro- 
grams, '  including  Infant  mortality,  community 
and  migrant  health  centers,  and  tfie  maternal 
and  chid  health  care  bkx:k  grant.  The  budget 
also  targets  AIDS-related  programs  for  in- 
creased funding,  to  address  one  of  ttie  Na- 
tkxi's  ntost  Important  health  concerns  and  one 
of  our  greatest  domestic  ctiallenges.  Con- 
sequer4iy,  House  Concunent  Resolutton  121 
provkles  a  $450  million  Increase  for  AIDS-re- 
lated programs,  including  a  $188  mMlton  irv 
aease  in  the  Public  Health  Service  [PHS] 
budget  for  AIDS,  wtiich  is  $123  milUon  atxtve 
ttie  Prfskjenrs  request  Ttiese  health  care 
prograite  are  vital  to  my  dtetrict  and  In  a  time 
of  sev0e  fiscal  austerity,  I  applaud  the  com- 
mitlee  lor  its  exemplary  actions  with  regard  to 
fundbigj  for  AIDS  arxl  other  health  care  pro- 
grams.! 

In  ttie  area  of  housing,  ttie  budget  provides 
an  increase  of  $2,014  billion  for  HUD  kMv-in- 
come  housing  and  McKinney  Act  homeless 
programs.  This  muctvneeded  fundkig  increase 
wil  allow  for  new  initiatiyes,  indudbig  furxfing 
for  criti^  AIDS-related  housing. 
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Ttie  budg^  also  klentifies  educatkxi  as  a 
key  priority.  I  However,  unlike  our  "Education 
PreskJent"  t^is  budget  resoiutkm  provMes  the 
funding  to  b«ck  up  ttie  rhetoric— $2  biHkxi,  or 
9  percent  o\«r  tlie  current  funding  level,  is  in- 
cluded for  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
educatton,  whnh  Is  triple  ttiat  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  It  also  rejects  the  administra- 
tton's  attempt  to  exclude  a  numtwr  of  working 
families  from  ttie  Pell  Grant  Program.  House 
Concunent  Resolutton  121  also  calls  for  a 
$350  million  Increase  for  Head  Start  which 
woukj  result  In  all  Head  Start  eligible  ctiiklren 
t)eing  served  by  ttie  year  2000,  unlike  the  ad- 
ministration'$  budget  wtieretty  full  funding 
woukJ  take  dp  years. 

House  Ccvicunent  Resolutton  121  also  ad- 
dresses criti^l  nutritional  needs  by  increasing 
funding  for  iltie  special  feeding  program  for 
women,  Infants,  and  cNtoren  [WIC]  by  $350 
millton,  repiesenting  the  first  Installment  to- 
ward full  funding  of  this  Important  program. 

Finally,  IHouse  Concunent  Resolutton  121 
contains  $8^  million  abowe  the  current  level 
to  enhance  Ittie  energy  security  of  ttie  United 
States  through  energy  conservatton  research 
and  devek>pment  solar  and  altemative  fuel  re- 
search and  devetopment,  energy  conservatton 
toans,  arxj  pther  programs.  Although  energy- 
related  ecoriomk;  corKems  helped  compel  us 
to  light  In  #ie  Persian  Gulf,  the  Presklenfs 
budget  request  in  this  area  was  Inadequate 
and  shortsi^ited.  In  contrast,  this  b)udget  real- 
istically confronts  our  Nation's  tremendous  en- 
ergy needs,  i 

Mr.  Chaimian,  again  I  conrvnend  my  col- 
leagues serving  on  the  Budget  Convnlttee  for 
their  efforts  on  this  budget  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  jf  in  me  in  supporting  their  effort 

ZKA.   Mr.   Chairman,   today  ttie 
txjdget  resolution  is  before  ttie 
ttiat  the  budget  process  lias  been 
placing  caps  on  spending  cat- 
egories. It  will  focus  our  attention  on  wtiat  Is 
deserving  of  Federal  funding.  Wtien  compared 
to  tfie  President's  txxJget  proposal,  this  txxJget 
blueprint  for  fiscal  year  1 992  more  accurately 
reflects  tfie  Nation's  prtorities. 

This  resolution  continues  the  budget  policy 
of  investment  In  America's  future:  our  families, 
our  wori(era,  and  our  competitiveness  in  the 
gksbal  economy. 

Make  not  mistake,  ttie  budget  process  re- 
forms enacted  last  year  force  Congress  and 
the  adminisfation  to  worit  wittiin  the  sperxing 
limits.  If  ttiq  lid  is  btown  off  a  spending  cap, 
cuts  will  be  ordered  for  ttie 
over-budget^  category  until  it  is  scaled  back 
to  its  legal  I 

As  a  resiilt,  we  need  to  make  ttie  rTX>st  out 
of  every  dollar  in  a  fair,  responsl>le  manner. 
For  ttiese  reasons.  House  Concunent  Resoto- 
tion  121  rejects  the  President's  $25  billton 
Medtoare  cut  proposal,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
posed cuts  for  veterans  arxf  farmers,  ctiikl  nu- 
trition, arxl  energy  assistance  for  tow-income 
families.  It  also  rejects  ttie  PrestoenTs  mis- 
gutoed  capital  gains  tax  break,  wtik:h  primarily 
benefits  upeer-income  indivkluals  while  offer- 
ing little  or  rottiing  to  many  families. 

Mr.  Chalman,  not  enough  can  be  sakl 
about  ttie  Vital  importance  of  education  and 
worker  trair^ng.  It  has  a  direct  impact  on  ttie 
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country's  economic  competitiveness  and  an  in- 
dividual's standard  of  living.  Especially  disturt>- 
ing  to  me  is  the  fact  ttiat  elementary,  secorxl- 
ary,  and  higher  education  ail  appear  on  the 
Presidenrs  top  10  list  for  budget  cuts,  despite 
his  pledge  to  be  the  education  PresidenL 

The  budget  resolution  shifts  needed  funds 
to  education  programs.  It  provides  triple  the 
amount  of  resources  recommended  by  the 
President  It  also  supports  ttie  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram by  adding  93,000  children  to  its  enroll- 
ment. 

Tough  decisions  lie  ahead,  but  ttiey  need  to 
be  made.  The  budget  resolution  recognizes 
this  reality  and  does  ttie  right  thing  by  rec- 
ommending reduced  funding  for  some  Federal 
programs  and  elimination  of  ottier  nonpriority 
ones  to  irK:rease  efficiency. 

Where  should  our  funding  priorities  be? 
Clearly,  we  must  respond  to  community  devel- 
opment needs  durir>g  this  ecommic  downturn. 
House  Ck>ncurrent  Resolution  121  calls  for  sig- 
nificant increases  atx>ve  the  President's  re- 
quest for  housing  assistance  arxj  community 
development,  nutrition  for  women,  infants,  and 
ctiildren,  and  health  programs. 

Veterans'  health  programs  should  also  re- 
ceive serious  attention  in  our  t>udget.  Suffi- 
cient furxjing  is  essential  to  meet  ttie  r>eeds  of 
our  newest  veterans  now  returning  from  serv- 
ice in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Special  attention  must 
be  given  to  health  care  programs  for  veterans. 

As  for  Medicare,  last  year's  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  included  nearly  $44  tjillion  in 
Medicare  cuts  over  the  next  5  years.  Addi- 
tional cuts,  as  proposed  by  the  administration, 
would  directly  violate  this  hard-won  conv 
promise.  The  administration  should  look  for  re- 
ductions in  ottier  areas  t)efore  asking  for  more 
Medicare  cuts. 

Economc  growth  depends  on  a  strong  infra- 
structure to  help  commerce  flow  freely  and  to 
enhance  our  quality  of  life.  House  Concunent 
Resdutkxi  121  invests  In  roads,  transit,  avia- 
tion, waste  water  treatment,  and  other  aspects 
of  our  infrastructure  wtwch  have  been  taken  for 
granted  for  too  kxtg. 

However,  more  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  environmental  protection.  The  funding  in- 
creases I  have  outlined  do  not  apply  to  envi- 
ronmental programs.  It  is  important  that  more 
resources,  perttaps  from  tt>e  huge  Bush  pro- 
posal for  a  space  station,  tx  devoted  to  clean- 
ing our  air  and  water,  so  that  the  Earth  contin- 
ues to  be  a  more  desirable  place  to  live  than 
outer  space. 

This  budget  resolution  promotes  growth  with 
fairness  for  working  families.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  directkxi  to  rebuikj  Amenca's  strength  for 
tf>e  21  St  century,  arxl  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  House  Concurrent  Resolutx>n  121,  the 
congressional  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  In  particular,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
this  legisiation,  as  ameiKled  by  Congressman 
Ford,  subetanlialy  increases  our  investment 
In  educatton  and  trainiiXI  prooranw. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  U.S.  olomontary  and  secondary  school 
students  perform  poorly  in  areas  of  great  inv 
portarKia  for  compstHive  skWs.  Compared  with 
studerte  in  other  Industrialized  oountries,  ours 
finished  last  or  near-last  in  many  comparisons 
of  math  and  adenoe  skills  and  knowledge. 


Working  Americans  do  not  have  the  con- 
fidence they  once  dkj  tfiat  our  educational  sys- 
tem will  prepare  tfieir  chiklren  to  be  competi- 
tive in  the  worW  economy. 

Unfortunately,  President  Bush's  proposed 
education  budget  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
better  prepare  our  chiUren  for  school  and  mo- 
tivate them  to  take  advantage  of  educational 
opportunities.  Under  his  proposal,  educatkxi 
programs  wouM  t>e  increased  t)y  only  3  per- 
cent, which  represent  a  reductk>n  after  ac- 
counting for  inflatKKi.  Proven,  cost-effective 
compensatory  programs  like  Head  Start  and 
Chapter  1  would  still  only  sen/e  half  of  all  eligi- 
ble chikjren  under  the  Bush  budget 

Furtfiermore,  tfie  Presklenfs  spending  pro- 
posals for  higher  educatkxi  programs  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  mkjdie-income 
families.  Under  his  proposal,  only  k>w-income 
indivkjuals  wouM  be  eligible  to  receive  Pell 
Grants.  If  implemented,  about  14,500  Penn- 
sylvanians  woukJ  lose  tfieir  PeH  Grants  in 
1992-93.  As  a  result,  mtddle-income  families 
woukJ  have  to  bonow  more  than  they  can  af- 
ford if  tfiey  want  to  send  their  chiklren  to  col- 
lege. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutkin  121  provides  a  S2  bilNon,  or  9 
percent,  increase  for  educatk>n  programs — an 
amount  three  times  higfier  tfian  the  increase 
proposed  by  the  Presklent.  This  includes  sub- 
stantial increases  for  compensatory  educatkxi, 
math  and  science  educatkxi,  vocatkxial  and 
adult  educatkxi,  and  student  akf.  House  Corv 
cunent  Resdutkxi  121  also  quadruples  ttie 
PreskJenrs  request  for  Head  Start  to  $350  mil- 
lion, which  will  Increase  by  72.000  the  number 
of  chiklren  served  by  tfie  program. 

Fufttiermore.  ttie  Ford  amendment  provkJes 
an  additkxial  $400  million  increase  for  Head 
Start,  Chapter  1,  vocatk^nal  educatkxt,  and 
student  financial  akJ.  This  amendment,  wfHCh 
I  supported,  furtfier  promotes  cost-effective  in- 
vestment in  proven  educatkxi  programs. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  if  our  Natkxi  is  to  be  conv 
petitive  in  tfie  next  century,  we  must  have  a 
productive  and  well-educated  work  force.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutkxi  121  to  equip  tfie  next  genera- 
tkxi  of  wortcing  Americans  with  ttie  skills  tfiey 
require  to  prepare  for  our  future  challenges. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  House  budget  resolutkxi.  Given 
ttie  tight  fiscal  situatxxi  we  face,  this  is  a  time 
wtien  priorities  are  more  illustrative  tfian  dol- 
lars, and  I  am  proud  to  say  ttiat  in  tfiat  re- 
spect, tfie  Budget  Committee  resolutkxi  tiefore 
us  is  far  more  consistent  with  tfie  priorities  of 
rny  Mk:fiigan  constituents  tfian  tfie  administra- 
tkxi's  budget  It  is  far  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  rraddto-income  tax- 
payers and  of  working  famHies. 

Today,  our  Natkxi  is  faced  t>y  a  series  of 
domestic  crises  which  dwarf  the  threat  of  any 
external  miiilary  power.  We  are  tosing  our  lead 
in  tfie  gkibal  economk:  race.  Our  crumbling  in- 
frastructure and  failing  educatkxial  system  are 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  economy. 
Tfie  cost  of  health  care  has  skyrocketed,  and 
today  40  mMton  Americans  cannot  afford 
health  insurance.  And  in  most  prosperous  f4a- 
tkxi  in  the  worU,  one  out  of  five  cMdren  lives 
in  poverty. 

Despite  the  PreskterTs  rhetorical  commit- 
ment, his  educatkxi  budget  does  not  even 


keep  pace  with  inflatkxi,  and  student  financial 
akf  woukJ  be  cut  so  drastnaly  that  200,000- 
400.000  mkMe-inoome  students  wouM  no 
k>nger  be  able  to  receive  akl.  Tfie  enomvxjsiy 
successful  Head  Start  Program  would  not  be 
able  to  provkje  sendees  to  al  eligfoie  chiklren 
until  2040.  The  collapse  of  our  tranaportatton 
network  notwithstanding,  the  Bush  budget 
wouM  shift  the  responsibility  for  rebuidmg  our 
roads  and  highways  to  the  States,  whk:h  are 
already  having  trouble  making  ends  meet,  and 
woukJ  dramatnally  reduce  mass  transit  fund- 
ing. Likewise,  on  tfie  healthcare  front,  tfie 
Bush  budget  is  remarkat)ly  insensitive.  In  spite 
of  the  huge  Medk»re  cuts  in  last  year's  budg- 
et, the  Presklent  has  requested  an  addttnnal 
$25  bHIkxi  in  cuts  over  tfie  next  5  years.  And. 
in  the  wake  of  the  gulf  war,  which  dem- 
onstrated the  dangerous  vulnerability  of  our 
energy  dependence,  the  Presklent  proposes  a 
$242  millkxi  cut  in  energy  programs,  and  tar- 
get conservatkxi  to  receive  only  8  percent  of 
all  energy  R&D  funds.  Improvements  in  effi- 
ciency woukJ  be  the  quckest,  cfieapest,  and 
most  environmentally  benign  metfiod  of  de- 
placing  our  dependence  on  petroleum.  Yet. 
tfie  level  of  supjxxt  for  conservatkxi  programs 
wouki  remain  roughly  65  percent  under  tfie 
level  of  funding  such  programs  received  in 
1979.  Clearty,  the  Bush  budget  is  out  of  sync 
with  America's  needs,  and  with  tfie  priorities  of 
tfie  American  people. 

In  my  view,  the  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tkxi woukJ  estatilish  a  new  path  tor  our  fvlatkxi, 
a  F>ath  tfiat  points  to  a  more  prosperous,  se- 
cure future  for  America. 

First,  chiklren  and  families  are  given  tfie 
highest  priority.  They  will  receive  muctvneed- 
ed  relief  In  the  form  of  a  $2  biKkxi.  or  9  per- 
cent, increase  in  funding  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  higfier  educatkxi.  Head  Start, 
WIC,  infant  mortality  and  cfiildfiood  immuniza- 
tkxi  programs,  and  tfie  war  on  drugs,  wiH  all 
receive  substantial  increases  over  tfie  Presi- 
dent's request  The  committee  proposes  a 
$350  millkxi  increase  over  1991  in  the  Head 
Start  Program,  3^A  times  that  of  the  Presklent 
and  enough  to  serve  an  addrtkxial  72.000  cfvi- 
dren,  50.000  more  than  the  Presklent  And  the 
special  fundkig  program  for  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  cfiiklren,  WIC,  is  targeted  tor  full 
funding  by  1996,  with  a  $350  miNkxi  increase 
now,  nearly  triple  that  of  the  PresklenL  Equally 
important,  tfie  committee  txjdget  provkles  for 
350,000  more  chM  immunizatkxis  than  last 
year,  70,000  rmre  than  the  PreskterTs  budg- 
et 

Second,  our  economk:  foundatkxi  wM  be 
bolstered  by  increased  fondng  for  bask:  R&D, 
for  job  trakwig  programs,  for  higfwwy  and 
mass  transit  programs,  and  tor  energy  pro- 
grams designed  to  reduce  our  Natkm's  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  foreign  akl 

Third,  by  eliminaling  the  $25  bMon  in  MedK 
care  cuts  and  ttie  $3.5  bKon  in  cuts  in  veter- 
ans health  care  programs  requested  in  tfie 
Bush  budget,  Corigress  wM  re^lirm  its  oom- 
mitment  to  our  most  vulnerabto  Americans.  A 
program  of  parlkxriar  importance  to  Mk:higan, 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistanoe.  would 
also  be  spared  a  37-peroenl  cut  prtyoeod  in 
tfie  adminisliaMon  budget,  and  instead  woiid 
receive  a  modest  increase. 

Finally.  M  is  important  to  note  that  in  spite  of 
tfie  irxxeaaes  in  ttieae  importart  progiania. 
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Ms  rmolulion  strictly  conforms  to  the  param- 
eters of  last  year's  budget  agreement  TNs 
means  that  to  moot  the  highest  prtority  needs, 
R  has  been  necessary  to  freeze  or  reduce 
spendkig  in  many  important  areas.  Some  pro- 
graim  have  been  frozen,  olhers  have  been 
lunded  at  levels  knver  than  the  President  has 
requested.  For  exampte,  where  the  President 
caled  for  a  13-percent  increase  in  space  pro- 
grams, the  Budget  Committee  has  asked  for  a 
far  more  modest  increase.  Also,  ttie  Presi- 
denTs  request  for  a  120-percent  increase  in 
lundhig  tor  the  superconducting  super  collider 
has  been  scaled  beck.  A  variety  of  other  do- 
mestic programs  wouM.  out  of  necessity,  also 
face  a  buSgetaiy  freeze,  or  slight  reductkyis. 
Some  programs  even  lace  outright  elminatton. 
My  coleagues,  there  is  no  questton  that  this 
budget  does  not  address  al  of  the  problems 
we  face  here  at  home.  But  in  ttiese  tight  budg- 
etary times,  the  issue  here  is  balance.  Prior- 
lies  must  be  reordered.  And  that  means  the 
need  to  accept  some  painful  tradeoffs.  Tfiis 
budget  charts  a  new  and  more  hopeful  course 
for  our  Natna  a  course  that  will  begin  the 
task  of  rebuilding  America. 

I  urge  support  of  the  House  Report  Commit- 
toe  resokjtion. 

Mr.  POSHARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolutton  121,  the 
oongresskxial  budget  reeokJtion  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  I  congratulate  Chairman  Panetta  and 
al  of  the  mentoers  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  their  work  in  bringing  tfiis  resokjtkxi  to  the 
ftoor. 

I  voted  for  ttie  final  txjdget  agreement  last 
year  tiecause  it  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tton.  The  first  alematives  we  were  presented 
with  were  not  acceptable,  for  my  dteMct  or  tfie 
country,  and  I  had  no  trouble  voting  against 
item.  But  in  the  end  we  agreed  on  a  budget 
that  was  relatively  fair,  twianced,  arxl  made 
progress  on  ttw  defk^it 

That  atone  wouM  not  bind  me  to  this  resolu- 
tton  if  I  IhougM  it  was  not  a  good  one,  but  be- 
cause it  observes  the  spendtog  caps  set  in  the 
5-year  agreement  by  continuing  the  pay-as- 
you-go  polcy.  and  irrvests  in  ttw  domestk:  pri- 
orities of  our  Nalton,  I  support  H 

When  I  took  at  this  document  I  see  progress 
on  the  single  most  important  issue  in  Corv 
grass,  tfw  one  which  impacts  all  of  ttie  otfwr 
initiatives  we  oonsktor,  and  that  is  the  budget 
deficiL  It  confirms  tfw  wisdom  of  ttie  budget 
agreement  from  last  year.  And  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  first  product  of  that  venture  roM  off  the 
assentoly  fine  in  such  good  working  order. 

But  this  is  not  simpiy  a  document  containing 
the  formulas  to  reach  specific  mathematKal 
targets  in  various  functtons  known  only  to  tfie 
people  who  study  Federal  budgets.  No,  this 
document  must  also  be  judged  for  its  comfort 
and  the  committee  has  rightty  exercised  its  op- 
tton  to  make  adjustments  in  the  adrrinistra- 
ttorfs  budget  arxl  redkect  our  spendkx)  prkx- 
Kes.  again.  I  empahsize.  wittwi  the  spending 


In  my  dtetrict  ttiere  is  a  crying  need  for  edu- 
catnn.  heaNh  care,  and  servk;es  for  k>w  in- 
come families  and  single  parents.  This  is  truly 
a  land  of  pler<y,  but  there  is  a  tremendous 
underdass  in  this  country  unable  to  fuly  par- 
ticipate in  tfie  American  dream 

There  is  no  reason  why  people  shouU  have 
to  do  wittwut  healh  care.  In  a  Natnn  of  prom- 


ise and  Opportunity  tfiere  is  no  reason  why 
hunger  sIkxjM  keep  a  cfiild  from  learning  or 
malring  ttie  most  of  his  or  her  al)ilities.  But  it 
happens,  and  people  In  my  district  are  en- 
gulfed by  itfie  poverty  and  despair  it  produces. 
In  this  repolutton  we  make  a  commitment  to 
helptfiem. 

This  refedutkNi  proposes  full  funding  in  tfie 
near  future  for  two  of  the  most  successful 
Federal  programs  in  history,  WIC  and  Head 
Start  This  is  a  strong  one-two  punch  on  the 
insklkxjs  danger  of  chikfren  who  are  malnour- 
isfied  or  'without  proper  supeoAston  and  in- 
structton.  If  we  are  going  to  invest  in  our 
human  capital  in  proven,  effective  ways,  then 
we  cani  go  wrong  with  these  two  programs. 
The  committee  is  wise  to  shift  the  administra- 
tton's  pri<>1ties  in  this  area  to  more  fully  meet 
tfie  tremendous  need  in  America's  commu- 
nities. I  afco  support  tfie  readjusted  priorities  in 
figfiting  afiother  nattonal  tragedy,  the  level  of 
infant  mortality  In  this  modem  f^atnn,  in  rural 
and  urtian  neigfibortioods  alike. 

Health  care  in  mral  areas  is  in  critk^i  condh 
tkxi.  I  have  seen  too  many  hospitals  close,  t>a- 
tiies  bom  In  helkxipters  and  amtxjlances,  peo- 
ple wither  away  from  lack  of  proper  mednal 
attention  to  support  furttier  cuts  in  mednal 
services.  The  very  fact  tfiat  the  committee  res- 
okjtkxi prbtects  Medicare  from  the  kind  of  cuts 
ttie  admir|sitratk)n  proposed  makes  it  worthy  of 
my  support.  But  fortunately,  it  does  more. 

I  have  just  returned  from  2  weeks  of  meet- 
ing with  students  and  educators  in  my  district, 
not  to  mentkMi  young  people  just  starbng  fami- 
lies, wtx)  are  extremely  concerned  with  ttie  ris- 
ing cost  of  educatKHi.  I  hear  a  tot  of  talk  about 
making  America  No.  1  in  educatton,  and  com- 
peting wlh  tfie  Japanese  and  otfiers  in  test 
scores  and  ability,  but  then  we  are  presented 
a  budget  tfiat  attacks  tfie  Pell  grant  and  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  The  committee  resolution 
wisely  restores  ttiose  cuts. 

I  hate  to  say  it,  but  it  seems  as  If  some  of 
tfie  txxlget  writers  are  saying,  "If  you're  poor, 
don't  get  sk:k.  If  your  parents  cani  afford  pri- 
vate scfiool,  don't  worry  about  competing.  If 
you're  a  single  moltier  and  want  to  make 
sometfiinj  of  your  life,  don't  come  here  look- 
ing for  help."  Thafs  not  the  America  I  know. 
That's  not  what  I  enviskm  for  a  budget  that  irv 
vests  in  improving  tfie  quality  of  life  for  people 
wfK)  need  some  help. 

And  an  equally  strong  case  can  be  made  in 
areas  su^  as  transportatton,  antkjumping  pro- 
grams, vtoterans,  and  energy  research,  all 
places  wtiere  the  committee  correctly  adjusts 
tfie  priorities  of  ttie  administration  blueprint. 

But  not  budget  coukj  address  all  of  these 
corKems  wittwut  coming  back  to  tfie  gukjing 
principle  tor  any  such  agreement,  budget  dis- 
cipline, this  resolutton  does  not  arbitrarily 
spend  more  tfian  we  have  or  fudge  the  num- 
bers to  make  them  say  wfiat  we  want.  Instead 
it  makes  hard  ctiok^es  atx>ut  where  we  spend 
ttie  precious  taxpayer  dollar. 

It  says  tfiat  as  worxJerful  as  a  new  space 
misskKi  it  it  doesnt  quite  match  the  need  of 
fiungry  families,  and  in  a  perfect  worid  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  cut  might  be  nk^  txit  we  can't  af- 
ford ttiat  kind  of  break  for  tfie  wealthiest  of 
Americans  and  still  tiave  a  fair  system. 

I  was  serious  wtien  I  voted  for  tfie  final 
txjdget  agreement  last  year  because  I  wanted 
$500  biilipn  in  defKit  reductton  over  the  next  5 
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years.  In  tfw  r^tost  complcatad  part  of  tfie  corv 
gresstonal  pro  cess  the  goal  is  really  very  sim- 
ple. It  all  tioifai  down  to  how  you  want  to  get 
from  point  A  to  point  B.  You  have  a  spending 
cap  and  a  pqy-as-you-go  mandate,  and  now 
all  you  have  to  do  is  deckle  wtiafs  most  im- 
portant And  fpr  me,  the  committee  is  right  on 
ttie  priorities  a^  right  on  the  price. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  tfiere  is  much 
in  this  txxlgel  tfiat  represents  excellent  work 
by  the  Budget  Committee  Chairman  I^on  Pa- 
netta, and  others.  It  reflects  a  priority  for  pro- 
grams like  He^  Start,  WIC,  educatton,  health 
care,  and  muih,  much  more.  It  reflects  a  de- 
sire to  keep  ^ur  promise'to  sentor  citizens  in 
tfie  area  of  Medkare.  It  reflects  a  priority  for 
veterans'  healh  care. 

All  of  that  $nd  much,  much  more  I  support 
as  representirtg  tfie  right  cfWKes  for  the  right 
investments  irt  human  potential  in  this  country. 

But  once  again,  I  am  struck  by  the  willing- 
ness of  tfie  PneskJent  and  tfie  Congress  to  ig- 
nore tfie  presence  of  a  crippling  debt  that  has 
the  potential  9f  strangling  this  country's  ecorv 
omy.  I 

The  defk^  in  this  budget  for  ttie  record  is 
over  $360  ktilfon.  Tfiat  is  just  tfie  operating 
txidget  deficit  tfiat  is  discfosed  In  ttiis  budget 
But,  If  one  tooks  at  one  of  the  back  pages  of 
tfie  Preskfenfs  budget  submisskxi  to  Corv 
gross,  one  discovers  that  tiecause  some 
spending  is  ccnsklered  off  budget  the  amount 
of  money  we  are  going  to  be  required  to  bor- 
row will  increase  tfie  country's  gross  indetited- 
ness  t>y  $404  billkxi  during  tfiis  coming  fiscal 
year.  j 

I  think  this  Country  is  seriously  off  track.  It  is 
spending  money  it  doesnl  fiave  on  many 
things  if  doesnl  need.  It  is  unwilling  to 
confront  in  a  real  way  the  wrencNng  problem 
of  eitfier  signHtoant  cuts  in  expenditures,  or  irv 
creases  in  taxes,  txjt  is  content  rattier  to  corv 
tinue  to  ctiarge  much  of  tfie  cost  of  govern- 
ment to  our  chiklren  and  ttie  grandcfiikfren. 

Every  day,  t  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year, 
we  will  spend  a  bHIton  dollars  a  day  more  than 
we  fiave,  and  that  t}illion  dollars  is  represented 
by  this  group,  of  politKians  and  tfiis  group  of 
Americans  toj  be  a  billton  dollars  we  want 
someone  else|,  our  kkfs,  our  grandkkls  to  pay 
for. 

It  represents,  in  my  judgment  the  most  ine- 
sponsible  perjod  of  fiscal  polk:y  in  tNs  courv 
try's  history.  |  represents  a  gridtock  between 
a  Presktent  uhwHIing  to  lead,  and  a  Congress 
Incapatile  of  leadkig  and  unwilling  to  fotfow. 
And  it  represents  an  American  people  that 
want  the  twn^fits  of  tfie  spending  programs, 
but  resist  thej  burden  of  tfie  taxes  to  pay  for 
them.  I 

I  fear  that  one  day  soon,  tfie  country  with 
$3.4  trillfon  in  debt,  and  $400  billion  a  year  in 
defk:its,  will  find  its  leaders  fooking  back 
scratcfiing  tfifir  heads,  and  wondering  how 
things  coukj  fiave  collapsed,  and  asking  them- 
selves how  coukJ  we  not  have  seen  tfiat  we 
couldn't  keep  doing  this  without  an  economic 
collapse.  I  ttiink  it  is  better  to  answer  tfiose 
questfons  no^,  tfian  altow  tfie  economk;  col- 
lapse that  could  force  them  to  be  answered 
later  under  mOch  more  diftfoult  circumstances. 

I  woukl  like  to  ^ve  voted  for  this  budget, 
but  I  simply  have  to  continue  to  raise  my  voice 
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against  the  practice  of  spendaig  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  day  that  we  doni  have.  It  is  fundamer)- 
taHy  irresponsiile  fecal  policy.  Some  way, 
some  day.  it  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting 
for  this  budget  resolution  today  t>ecause  I  be- 
leve  it  is  a  necessary  first  stej}  that  wiN  allow 
us  to  write  a  fiscal  year  1992  budget  in  a  re- 
aponstaie,  deliwrative  manner. 

However,  I  am  tar  from  satisfied  with  some 
of  its  provisions,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
space  exploration  and  scientific  research.  I  be- 
Meve  there  is  unanimous  agreement  in  this 
House  that  we  must  increase  our  competitive- 
ness in  the  international  martcetplace.  But  how 
in  the  world  can  we  profess  a  commitment  to 
competitiveness  wtwn  we  fail  to  invest  in  one 
of  the  few  technology  areas  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  remains  the  dear  international  lead- 
er? Instead  of  cutting  ttie  President's  proposed 
NASA  budget  by  $1.2  billion,  we  should  be 
speixing  more  on  space  research  and  explo- 
ration. I  also  question  the  decision  to  cut  En- 
ergy Department  general  scierx^  programs  t>y 
$80  milion.  I  wiN  be  working  throughout  the 
budget  process,  from  ttie  authorization  oom- 
mittee  to  the  appropriations  committee  to  the 
floor,  to  obtain  the  largest  possitile  ir>crease 
for  NASA  and  to  ensure  that  we  invest  in  sct- 
enlific  research. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
applaud  ttie  txidget  resolution's  commitment  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  children.  The  in- 
creased spending  on  health  arxl  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Head  Start,  and  education  wM  save  us 
much  more  later.  But  such  a  wise  investment 
in  preventive  government  furtfier  underscores 
ttte  shortsightedness  of  not  investing  ade- 
quately in  space  exploration  and  science.  Not 
only  must  we  prepare  our  children  to  be  pro- 
ductive memt>ers  of  society,  txjt  we  must  also 
provide  ttwm  with  the  value-added  jobs  that 
wM  make  them  leaders  in  the  intemattonal 
marlcetplace. 

I  hope  we  will  have  many  opportunities  to 
debate  tliese  vital  issues  during  this  budget 
process.  I  am  voting  for  this  resokjtkm  today 
to  get  this  process  started  so  we  can  confront 
our  challenges  with  the  time  to  do  so  resporv 
sMy. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  strong  oppositkm  to  tfw  House 
concurrent  resotutkxi  on  the  budget  kv  fiscal 
year  1992. 

This  budget  does  not  address  the  needs  of 
Amertea's  future,  and  vwxjM  slash  badly  need- 
ed funds  from  programs  that  are  critk»l  for 
mainlaining  American  competitiveness  in  the 
global  arena. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  has  kxig  dominated 
the  liekj  of  high^energy  physics,  thanks  to  the 
di^jent  research  eftorts  of  our  top  sdenlists 
worldng  to  make  new  dtocoveries  about  the 
ftMlamental  makeup  of  ttw  universe. 

SdenlistB,  working  at  the  Femii  Nattonal  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory  in  Balavia,  IL,  have  dedk 
cated  themselves  to  investigating  the  nature  of 
matter  and  pioneering  ways  to  approach  Itie 
chalertges  our  country  teces  in  ttte  fieUs  of 
medteal  research,  manufacturing  technokigy, 
and  educatfonal  enhancement 

The  work  being  done  at  Permlab  simply  de- 
serves tfie  continued  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. t>ecause  it  is  so  vital  to  our  Nattort's  fu- 
ture. The  funds  earmarked  by  tfw  Presklent 


for  FermHab  are  for  imprDvements  to 
Fermilab's  technotogk»l  capacity.  whk:h  is  ab- 
sduteiy  vital  to  the  continuing  work  of  its  sci- 
entists and  our  Natkxi's  high  energy  physka 
program. 

Improvements  to  ttw  existing  accelerator  at 
the  laboratory,  colectively  called  Fermiiab  III, 
wil  signifnantty  extend  the  reach  of  the 
Tevalron,  the  worfcfs  first  superconducting  ac- 
celerator and  ttw  highest  energy  protorv 
antiproton  colHder. 

The  budget  resolution  has  classified  these 
important  improvements  as  new  starts,  and  t>y 
doing  so  has  targeted  them  for  deep  reduc- 
tk)ns  in  funding.  Mr.  Ctnirman,  It  is  for  ttvs 
reason  I  must  oppose  the  budget  resolutkxi. 

Fermiiab  III  shoukJ  not  be  part  of  an  overaN 
effort  to  reject  new  starts.  Fermiiab  III  consists 
of  a  series  of  improvements  to  the  existing  20- 
year-oW  accelerator.  These  improvements  dK- 
fer  from  new  starts  in  that  the  overall  accelera- 
tor is  fully  operatkxtal  and  only  components  of 
it  are  being  reptaoed  to  increase  its  efficiwxry 
of  operatkxi.  The  construction  of  these  im- 
provements has  been  urxtorway  tor  2  years 
with  fufl  funding. 

Fermiiab  has  devetoped  a  cost-effective 
plan  for  increasing  the  luminosity  of  the 
Tevatron  t>y  more  ttian  a  factor  of  50  atxive  its 
design.  Fermlab  III  consists  of  an  upgrade  of 
the  Linao— linear  accelerator— from  200  MeV 
to  400  MeV,  the  replacement  of  the  20-year- 
oM  main  ring  with  the  main  injector  and  sub- 
stantial improvements  of  tfie  two  large,  gerv 
eral  purpose  detectors. 

The  present  focus  at  Fermiiab  has  been  the 
search  forihe  top  quaik,  the  last  unotjserved 
fundamental  bulking  btock  of  matter.  Sd- 
enlists working  at  Fermiiab  expect  tfurt 
Fermiiab  III  wiN  enable  them  to  dncover  the 
top  quark. 

Fennilab  III  wM  make  it  posst)le  to  realize 
ttie  full  sdentifk:  potential  of  the  Tevatron  at  a 
smal  fractmn  of  the  cost  required  to  buikj  ttie 
Tevatron  accelerator  oomptex  and  its  detec- 
tors. Ttie  Unac  upgrade  and  ttie  main  injecAir 
are  ttie  components  of  Fermlab  III  that  require 
Kne-item  approval  in  ttie  congresstonal  budget 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of  $16.6 
millkm  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  fiscal  year 
1991.  The  Linac  upgrade  is  slated  for  coniple- 
tton  in  fiscal  year  1992  at  a  total  cost  of  $22.8 
miMon.  The  tinai  $6.2  is  induded  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  fiscal  year  1992  budget  re- 
quest 

The  DOE  fiscal  year  1992  budget  request 
contains  the  inilial  $43.5  miNton  for  construo- 
tton  of  the  main  irijector.  The  main  irijector 
couM  be  completed  within  4  years  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $177.8  milNoa  Fundbig  for 
ttie  first  year  of  constructkxi  of  the  main  injec- 
tor is  crucial. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  own  High  En- 
ergy Ptiyscs  Advisory  Panel  strongly  rec- 
ommended ttie  "immednte  commencement 
and  speedy  oompietfon  of  conslructton  of  the 
main  injector."  This  was  determined  to  be  ttie 
highest  prfority  recommendatfon  for  the  1990s. 
Under  ttie  constant  budget  scenario.  It  was  the 
only  initiative  to  be  recommended  tor  new 
constructkxi.  The  advisory  panel  furttier  rec- 
ommended the  need  to  take  ful  advantages  of 
existing  high  energy  physics  fadHties  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  SSC  to  take  advantage 
of  ttie  many  physics  opportunities  available. 


Throughout  the  ISQCs  FermHi^  wW  be  the 
only  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  higfvenergy  phy»- 
ics  corrimunity  to  carry  out  the  resaaich  at  the 
forefront  of  the  ftaU. 

There  are  three  primary  reasons  that  fund- 
ing for  Fermiab  III  is  esserttal.  First,  prior  to 
the  intended  comptetfon  of  the  SSC  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Fermlab  wl  continue  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  ncootoratof  in  the 
country.  We  desperately  need  this  operating 
fadlity  to  stay  competitive  intemattonaiy.  Sec- 
ond, if  the  start  of  the  construciton  of  ttw  main 
injector  is  postponed,  we  may  toae  some  of 
our  best  sdentisis  to  foreign  accelerator  tab- 
oratories.  Third,  a  comprefiensive  high  energy 
physfcs  plan  and  the  existence  of  experienced 
physwiste  depends  on  the  Imptamentalton  of 
FemiUab  III. 

Fermiiab  and  the  SSCs  futures  are  inter- 
twined. Femfilab  Ill's  ful  implementatfain  in  the 
1990's  is  the  only  opporfunily  for  U.S.  physi- 
dste  to  gain  experience  in  the  design,  oon- 
structfon,  and  operation  of  the  equipment  that 
is  essential  to  operate  the  SSC.  Fermlab  wM 
continue  to  provide  ttie  training  and  inekuctton 
necessary  to  receive  Ph.D's  in  hiQMnafgy 
physics  and  acoetarator  physfos.  Thai  valuaUe 
experience  wM  not  only  eneure  that  ffw  SSC 
Is  constructed  in  a  tiniely  fashton.  but  that  It 
has  the  trained  personnel  needed  to  operato. 

In  addttfon.  I  fear  that  falurs  to  fund 
Fermiiab  III  wM  resuN  in  a  figN  of  human  cap- 
ital to  foreign  laboratories  ooinpettig  wNh 
FermHab  in  ita  efforts  to  detect  ttie  top  quaifc. 
Some  of  our  tOatton's  top  physidsta  conduct 
research  at  Fermlab  precisely  because  of  Is 
powerful  Tevatron  aooetorator. 

AN  indkalors  lead  us  to  believe  ttiot  the 
SSC  wi  not  be  comptated  unH  after  the  yew 
2000.  The  U.S.  high-energy  physics  program 
needs  to  be  healthy  and  oompetNive  In  the  in- 
terim in  order  to  eneure  it  con  provkle  the  sd- 
entifk: and  technotogical  base  neceasary  to 
use  it  to  ite  best  advantage  wtien  It  becomes 
operabto.  To  assure  this,  we  need  to  provkto 
for  the  full  ulilizatfon  of  existing  fadWes.  in- 
dudhig  cost  effective  upgradee.  FiJ  funcfng 
for  Fermlsb  III  can  give  the  United  States  thto 
firm  t>ase  in  high  energy  physics  whie  ttie 
SSC  is  being  butt. 

The  CHAIRMAM  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  Under  tbe  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roee;  and 
the  Siieaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Mdbtha] 
having  aaeomed  the  chair.  Mr.  Maz- 
zou. Chairmas  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  121)  revising  the  congree- 
sional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1901  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993.  1994.  1996.  and  1996.  porsoant 
to  House  Resolution  123.  he  reported 
the  concurrent  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
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The  amendment  was  aereed  to. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
SpetJcer  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  api>eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  261,   nays 
163,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  71] 
YEAS— aei 


Abvcromblc 

FortCTN) 

MlneU 

Aokannan 

Prank  (MA) 

Mink 

Frost 

Moakley 

AadanoD 

Oaydoa 

Mollohan 

Andrews  (ME) 

0«Jdenaon 

Montgomery 

Aadmn(TX) 

Ocphardt 

Moody 

ABMHiO 

Oaran 

Moran 

>llltllllj 

Olbbona 

MorelU 

Awia 

Oilman 

Morrlaon 

AtUM 

OUckman 

Mraiek 

AoCoin 

Oonialez 

Mandty 

Bkochu 

Oordcn 

Martha 

Bunard 

Gray 

Nacle 

BeUaiaon 

Ooarinl 

Natcher 

BeniMtt 

Oonderaon 

Neal(MA) 

Bannui 

HaU(OH) 

Neal  (NO 

BarUl 

Hamilton 

Nowak 

mnvrmy 

Ham* 

nakar 

Boehlert 

Hatcher 

Oberstar 

Bonlor 

Hayea(IL) 

Obey 

BonU 

Hay«a(LA) 

Olln 

BoQchar 

Hafhar 

OrtU 

Boier 

Hartal 

Owens  (NT) 

Bnwtter 

Hoacland 

Panette 

Brooki 

Hochbmeckner 

Parker 

Diowdflf 

Hcni 

Patterson 

EMwn 

Horton 

Payne  (NJ) 

BRioe 

Hoyar 

Payne  (VA) 

Bryant 

HoMiard 

Peaae 

BoaUmaate 

Hockaby 

Peloel 

Byron 

Hntto 

Penny 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Jeffetaon 

Perkins 

Ct&t» 

Janklna 

Peteraon  (FL) 

Qupw 

Johnaon  (SD) 

Petenon  (MN) 

Clay 

Johnaton 

Pickett 

OaaMBt 

Jonea  (OA) 

Pickle 

ColamaarrX) 

Jones  (NO 

Poshard 

CoUlnadL) 

Jontx 

Price 

ComuKMI) 

Kanjorakl 

RahaU 

CoBdlt 

KapCor 

Banrel 

amjtn 

Kenoady 

Ray 

Ooopar 

Kannelly 

Reed 

CoataUo 

Klldee 

RanU 

CosOL) 

nacUa 

Richardson 

CogrBt 

Kolter 

Rlnaldo 

CtaUBW 

Kopetakl 

Roe 

Dwdn 

Koatmayer 

Roae 

Davla 

LaFaloe 

RostenkowaU 

dalaOana 

Roakema 

DaFazlo 

Lantoa 

Rowland 

DeLaaro 

LaRooco 

Roybal 

Ddtanaa 

Lao^ln 

Ruaao 

D«Tlok 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sabo 

Dicta 

Levin  <MD 

Sangmelster 

DtaWaU 

Lewis  (OA) 

Savace 

Dtzoa 

Upinakl 

Sawyer 

Donnally 

Lloyd 

Scheaer 

Doolay 

Lone 

Schroeder 

Doaaay 

Lowey(NT) 

Schnmer 

DnWa 

Lnken 

Serrano 

Dwyar 

Manton 

Sharp 

Early 

Markey 

Shays 

RRkart 

Martinet 

Slkorskl 

Edwardi  (CA) 

Mataol 

Slslsky 

BdwardarrX) 

MaTTOules 

SkscKs 

bcal 

MamU 

Skelton 

Brdrelch 

McCIoakey 

Slattery 

Emy 

MoCrary 

Slanchter  (NY) 

Erani 

McCnrdy 

Smith  (FL) 

FMoaU 

McDennott 

Smith  (NJ) 

Ftato 

McBoch 

Snowe 

FMgku 

McMillan  (MO) 

Solan 

McNoIty 

Spratt 

PUIn 

Meyer* 

Staccers 

FofUetta 

MfOme 

StaUlnrs 

Ford(lfl) 

MlUer  (CA) 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokea 

Stodds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taoiln 

Thomaa(0^ 

Thornton 

Toirea 


Allard 

Andrews  (N,  ) 

Applafate 

ArdMr 

Aimey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Berenter 

Blllrakla 

BlUey 

Boehner 

Broomfleld 

Banning 

Barton 

Callahan 

Camp 

CampbeU  (Cfl) 

CaiT 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cllnrer 

Cotde 

Coleman  (Mt» 

Combeet 

Conchlln 

Coi  (CA) 

Crane 

Cnnnlnffhan 

Dannemeyei 

DeLay 

DlcUnaon 

DooUttle 

Dorian  (MO 

Dreler 

Dnacan 

Edwarda(Ot) 

Emerson 

Encllah 

Fawell 

Fields 

Franta(CT1 

OaUefly 

Oallo 

Qakaa 

OUchreat 

Olllmor 

Olngrlch 

Ooodlinc 

Qom 

Oradlaon 

Orandy 


DorBan(CA 

Dymally 

Hnches 


C  erk 


The 

pair: 
On  thli 
Mr.  Hu  rhes 

fomia  a?4inst 

Mr. 
"yea"  t< 

So 
amende( 

The  re  jult 
as  above 


Torrtodli 

Towns 

"Hmflcant 

Itazler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waahlnrton 

Waters 

NAYS— 163 

Qreen 

Hall(TX) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancxick 

Banaen 

Hasten 

Heflay 

HeniT 

Htt^ai' 

Hobsoa 

Bolloway 

Hopkins 

Honcbton 

Hnatar 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jaooba 

Jamea 

Johnson  ((TT) 

Kaatcb 

Klor 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lacomarslno 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llfhtfoot 

Llvlncston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollam 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

Hollnarl 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nichols 

Naaale 

Orton 

Owens  (UT) 

Ozley 

Packard 

Pallooe 

Faxon 

NOT  VOTINfr- 7 

Lehman  (FL) 
Levlne  (CA) 
Udall 


Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatron 


Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

QalUen 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Rldce 

Rlsss 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roa-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Sanders 

Santonun 

Sarpallas 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schalze 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaorhter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stamp 

Sandqalst 

Swett 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Vander  Jact 

Vlaclosky 

Vocanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Younc  (FL) 

zeiur 

7.1nwimir 


Yates 


D  1755 
annotmced  the  following 


vote: 

for,  with  Mr.  Doman  of  C&li- 


H(  >PKINS 


changed  his  vote  from 
nay." 

concurrent    resolution,    as 
,  was  agreed  to. 

of  the  vote  was  announced 
recorded. 
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Gl  INERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PANEfTTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  rejvise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 121,  the  concurrent  resolution  Just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  thf  gentleman  firom  Califor- 
nia? 

There  wasino  objection. 


AUTHORIZING 
MAKE 


THE      CLERK      TO 
CORRECTIONS      IN       EN- 
GROSSMENT  IN   HOUSE   CONCUR- 
121,   CONCUR- 
ItESOLUTION       ON       THE 
1992 


RENT  REJSOLtJTION 

RENT 

BUDGET, 


Mr.  PANEttTA 
sent  that  in 
Concurrent 
rent  resolution 
Clerk  be  au 
numbers, 
erences,  and 
nical  and 
be  necessar:' 
the  House 
resolution. 

The 
objection  tc 
tleman  from 

There  was 


SPEAKER 


.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  engrossment  of  House 
■lesolution  121,  the  concur- 
on  the  budget,  1991,  the 
borlzed  to  correct  section 
pi^nctuation,  and  cross  ref- 
to  make  such  other  tech- 
ci^nforming  changes  as  may 
to  reflect  the  actions  of 
:n  passing  the  concurrent 


pro  tempore.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gen- 
California? 
no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  f^om  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hal  en,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced th^it  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  an  amendment  in  which  the  con- 
the  House  is  requested,  a 
bill  of  the  K  ouse  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  598.  Ai  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  t  o  Improve  the  capability  of  the 
Department  <if  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit 
and  retain  physicians  and  dentists  through 
increases  in  special  pay  authorities,  to  au- 
thorize collective  bargaining  over  conditions 
of  employment  for  health-care  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purpose*. 

The  messajge  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  isj  requested: 

S.  248.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Ac^  to  designate  certain  segments 
of  the  Niobratfa  River  in  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakotai  as  components  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 


I  Syst 
TO 


REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER  TO- 
NIGHT   Consideration    of    a 

JOINT      ftESOLUTION      RELATING 
TO  THE  RAIL  STRIKE 


Mr.  GEPIURDT 
unanimous 
tonight  to 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

•onsent  that  it  be  in  order 

c  }nsider  in  the  House  a  joint 
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resolution  to  be  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentatives DinoeLlL  and  Lent  relat- 
ing: to  the  rail  strike,  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  debatable  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  that  the 
previous  question  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  loint  resolution  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri?  , 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  not 
object,  but  would  the  majority  leaders 
give  us  some  idea  of  timing  for  this 
evening?  What  is  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftt>m  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlU 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  also  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  planned  that  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  subconmiittee  and  the 
committee  within  the  next  hour,  and 
that  we  will  try  to  be  back  on  the  floor 
with  the  bill  around  8:30.  If  there  is  an 
hour  of  debate  taken  and  all  the  time 
is  taken,  we  would  probably  have  a 
vote  about  9:30  this  evening.  That  will 
be  the  only  vote,  and  if  this  bill  is 
passed  in  the  same  form  by  the  Senate 
tonight  or  tomorrow  morning,  which 
we  would  hope,  it  would  mean  we 
would  not  have  to  have  votes  tomor- 
row; but  of  course,  we  do  not  know  that 
until  we  know  what  the  Senate  has 
done. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, to  withdraw  his  request  vmtil  say 
7  o'clock.  We  are  firankly  and  candidly 
trying  to  talk  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  we  cannot  find 
him  right  at  this  minute.  We  would 
like  to  have  time  to  sort  this  out. 

We  believe  we  could  have  unanimous 
consent  say  at  7  to  take  this  bill  up  at 
8:30,  and  we  would  not  have  lost  any- 
thing. 

We  would  reconmiend  the  staff  to 
proceed  on  that  presumption,  but  if  we 
could  go  to  special  orders  or  do  what- 
ever is  appropriate  and  then  ask  the 
question  at  7  o'clock,  we  think  at  that 
point  we  could  say  yes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
basis  of  that.  I  withdraw  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  withdraws  his  re- 
quest. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  inform  Members 
that  if  we  get  a  bill  and  if  we  get  it 
through  the  House  this  evening,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  Senate  if  there  is  a  difference,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  that  will  happen, 
but  Members  should  be  on  the  alert 
that  this  could  happen  and  you  may  be 
needed  to  stay  in  the  area  this  evening. 

Further,  that  if  we  have  a  conference 
this  evening,  we  would  want  to  finish  it 
this  evening  and  bring  back  that  prod- 
uct tonight. 

a  1800 

But  again,  we  do  not  know  that  a 
conference  would  be  needed,  and  we 
hope  one  will  not  be  needed. 

Members  should  also  be  advised  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  expected  before 
9:30  this  evening  on  this  or  any  other 
matter. 


come  back  to  the  floor  to  ask  for  the 
voting  on  a  rule  which  would  require  a 
vote  possibly  prior  to  9:30. 

I  simply  put  Members  on  notice.  We 
will,  obviously,  contact  offices.  We 
hope  that  that  will  not  happen,  but  I 
want  you  to  be  on  notice  that  It  might 
happen. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  TODAY  SUB- 
JECT TO  A  CALL  OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses today  subject  to  a  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtiRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  1292 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]  be  deleted  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  1292.  His  name  was 
listed  on  that  bill  by  accident. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman ftam  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPLANATION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman,  the  majority 
leader,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sim- 
ply wanted  Members  to  know  that 
when  I  said  before  that  there  will  not 
be  a  vote  until  9:30,  that  if  we  come 
back  to  the  floor  at  7  o'clock  and  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  at  that  time 
and  unanimous  consent  is  not  ob- 
tained, there  is  the  possibility  that 
prior  to  9:30.  there  could  be  an  effort  to 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
REPRESENTATIVE  ALBERT  RAINS 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Alabama  Corv 
gressmen  to  ever  serve  my  State  and  our  ^4a- 
tion.  Albert  Rains,  wtw  died  on  March  22,  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1944,  representing 
Nonti  Alabama's  oid  Fifth  DistricL  He  served 
as  tfie  State's  Congressmarvat-Large  for  2 
years  before  retiring  in  1965  to  return  to  his 
home  in  Gadsden. 

Albert  F^ns  was  a  good  friertd  of  mine  arxl 
wfien  he  left  Congress,  he  became  or>e  of  my 
constituents.  We  stayed  in  very  doee  touch 
over  ttie  years  and  I  always  valued  his  irv 
sights.  I  am  going  to  miss  him  very  much. 

Very  few  people  achieve  as  much  as  Abert 
Rains  did.  He  left  a  legacy  for  our  fetation 
wtvch  will  always  be  remerTt)ered. 

He  is  best  known  for  his  outstarxing  work  in 
devetoping  Vne  housir^  programs  which  have 
benefited  tfiousands  of  people  over  tiie  years. 
In  fact,  Albert  Rains  was  known  in  Corigress 
as  "Mr.  Housing." 

Altjert  achieved  greatness  from  humble  be- 
ginnings. He  was  a  Uacksmilh's  son  wtx> 
worked  his  way  through  school.  He  was  large- 
ly self-taugM  and  obtained  a  Ncense  to  prao- 
tKe  taw  by  reading  at  night  He  was  oonsW- 
ered  a  briHiant  orator. 

When  he  came  to  Congress,  he  drew  on  his 
experierKes  as  a  schoolteacher  and  principel 
as  weH  as  a  steelworker.  At)ert  Rains  cared 
deeply  about  people  and  the  legislation  he 
wrote  reflects  his  concern  that  the  American 
people  shoukj  have  decent  housing.  He  went 
to  bat  for  the  needy,  the  eklerly,  the  military, 
and  for  rural  prDgrams. 

Much  has  been  written  atxKit  AlMrt  Rains, 
but  I  feel  that  tfie  Gadsden  Times  captured  his 
essence  the  besi  In  an  edttorial  on  March  26. 
I  request  ttiat  this  editorial  t>e  printed  in  tfw 
Record. 

[From  the  Oadaden  Times,  Mar.  M,  1901] 
ALBERT  Rains  was  a  POLmcAL  Giant 

Albert  Rains  would  have  served  as  a  gooA 
model  for  anyone  wishing  to  iH^aerve  the 
ima«re  of  the  quintessential  congressman. 

This  man  was  symbolic  of  Just  about  ev- 
erything associated  with  the  giants  of  any 
political  era.  The  rsQulrements  for  such  stat- 
ure are  basic  but  hard  to  achieve,  and  he  had 
them  all.  Safe  from  any  real  re-election  chal- 
lenge, he  was  entrenched  by  seniority,  sat  at 
the  bead  of  the  table  on  three  major  legisla- 
tive committees,  helped  guide  the  partisan 
political  establishment  to  which  he  belonged 
and  was  a  friend  of  presidents. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Rains  marks  the  passtng 
of  yet  another  of  the  Southern  Democrat 
stalwarts  whose  feats  and  reputation  in 
Washington  was  legendary.  Hardly  any  key 
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laclaUtion  was  paaaed  daring  hla  time  wlth- 
oat  the  valdance  of  one  or  more  of  this  h&nd- 
tal  of  Democrats.  It  Is  unlikely  this  kind  of 
coalition  will  be  seen  again  now  that  senior- 
ity no  longer  is  the  overriding  criteria  for 
leglalative  aaslgnment  and  advancement. 

Mr.  Ralna  had  been  away  from  Washington 
for  many  years,  thus  his  name  doesn't  gen- 
erate the  immediate  recognition  among  the 
yoonger  generation  as  It  does  with  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents.  But  all  three  are  af- 
fected by  legislation  he  helped  draft.  And  fu- 
ture generations  will  be,  too. 

Foremost  among  them  are  laws  which  cre- 
ated or  expanded  federal  housing  programs. 
He  was  generally  referred  to  in  Washington 
as  "Mr.  Housing."  He  also  was  Instrumental 
In  legislation  affecting  banking  and  trans- 
portation. He  authored  the  first  major  tran- 
sit bill  and  was  a  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  dealing  with  banking.  His  fMend- 
Bhlp  with  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
nuule  his  influence  even  greater. 

Background  adds  to  the  Rains'  story.  He 
was  a  school  teacher  while  still  a  teenager. 
He  went  back  to  college  and  became  a  law- 
yer.. Setting  up  practice  in  Gadsden  in  the 
late  1930s,  he  was  the  city's  attorney  and  the 
county's  district  attorney.  He  got  his  first 
political  eziwrlence  as  a  state  legislator, 
where  he  continued  to  put  his  speaking  skills 
to  use. 

Mr.  Rains  was  away  from  Gadsden  much  of 
the  time  for  30  years  while  he  served  in  the 
House,  but  he  maintained  an  unbroken  and 
cloee  fMendshlp  with  the  community  and  the 
rest  of  his  congressional  district.  In  Gadsden 
where  he  made  his  home  for  60  years,  he  was 
aasodated  with  various  community  causes, 
particularly  the  Lions  Club  of  which  he  was 
a  charter  member. 

Albert  Rains  was  recognized  nationwide  for 
talB  political  strength.  He  sponsored  and 
wrote  legislation  that  will  endure.  But  he  al- 
ways kept  the  down  home  atmosphere  of 
Oadaden  and  his  native  DeKalb  County, 
never  forgetting  the  people  he  was  sent  to 
represent. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  FOR  FIS- 
CAL TEAR  1990— MESSAGE  FROM 
tHE  PRESIDEa«rr  of  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
ftom  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday.  April  17. 
1991.) 


EARTH  DAY 


Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mumlmoiu  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  trom  ftirther  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  119)  to  designate  AihII  22,  1991,  as 
"Earth  Day"  to  promote  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  global  environment,  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 


The  S:  >EAKER  i>ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectio:  i  to  the  roQuest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  acknowl- 
edge the  work  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentlemSn  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey], 
who  is  tie  chief  sponsor. 

Mr.  Sseaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  trom  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]! 

Mr.  CtLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  144,  designating  April 
22,  1991  'as  "Earth  Day"  and  I  would 
like  to  Commend  the  gentleman  f^om 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obsy]  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  environment. 

April  22,  1990.  will  mark  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  our  Nation's  first  Earth 
Day.  On|that  first  Elarth  Day,  the  Unit- 
ed StatSB  saw  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement,  as  well  as  the 
largest  organized  demonstration  in  his- 
tory.      I 

Now,  Aarth  Day,  1991,  will  come  In  a 
few  shoix  days,  and  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity qnce  again  to  enact  landmark 
environmental  legislation  to  address 
new  environmental  problems  which  we 
are  only  [beginning  to  imderstand. 

As  we  kll  know,  the  problems  we  face 
in  our  oJDuntry  are  different,  however, 
our  prot)lems  are  also  those  of  our 
neighboes.  And  their  problems,  if  not 
addressed,  become  ours.  Therefore,  it  is 
vital  that  we  offer  our  assistance  to 
those  countries  that  need  our  help.  The 
United  States,  despite  our  problems.  Is 
the  lea  ler  In  environmental  tech- 
nology, t  jid  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
lead  the  world  into  a  better  future. 

There  are  many  steps  we  can  take 
each  day  to  protect  our  environment. 
Turning  down  the  thermostat.  Insulat- 
ing our  houses,  using  energy  efficient 
cars,  and  light  bulbs  are  all  ways  in 
which  wf  can  protect  the  environment 
and  save)  money  at  the  same  time. 

In  Congress,  it  is  hoped  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  national  energy  strategy 
will  yie]  1  productive  solutions  to  our 
energy  d  lemma. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  and  I  hope  that 
everyone  will  join  in  and  enjoy  the 
celebration  of  Ekirth  Day  and  learn  a 
little  more  about  our  environment. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
on  my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  firom  niinois  [Mr. 
Porter]: 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  resolution  to  declare 
Earth  Day,  1991  with  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Much  of  the  success  of  last  year's 
20th  anniversary  celebration  was  the 
tangible  effect  that  the  process  had  on 
individual  Members  of  Congress.  Col- 
lectivelv.  the  events  surrounding  Earth 
Day  have  resulted  in  a  Congress  more 
personally  aware  of  environmental  af- 
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fairs,  their  severity  and  their  con- 
sequences, than  ever  before  in  history. 

But,  let's  be  honest,  there  are  a  few 
things  missing  from  this  year's  21st 
celebration  of  Elarth  Day.  There's  no 
huge  rally  on  The  Mall,  no  Tom  (bruise, 
no  John  Denver,  no  Richard  Gere.  Yet 
here  we  ar«  expected  to  continue  our 
work  to  help  heal  and  protect  the 
Earth— aftev  the  hype  has  died  and  the 
fanfare  has  Withered  leaving  the  tjrpl- 
cal  lobbyists. 

Now.  now  Is  the  time  when  we  must 
do  our  best  Work. 

This  Congt-ess,  our  list  of  legislative 
chlllenges  and  responsibilities  is  long: 
RCRA,  clean  water,  wetlands,  endan- 
gered si>eciaB,  an  energy  strategy,  and 
more.  And  in  the  area  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, we  halve  to  be  positive  that  our 
scarce  dollar's  do  not  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  4estruclton  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  countries  we  are  seek- 
ing to  help  snd  in  fact  work  positively 
to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  resources  to  address  our 
concerns  are  not  easy  to  come  by.  Effi- 
ciencies and  creative  new  approaches 
will  be  needed.  Elfforts  to  work  more 
closely  wltm  the  States,  many  of  which 
have  morel  stringent  environmental 
standards  tlian  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  be  a  high  priority. 

From  the  oil  fires  in  Kuwait  to  Inter- 
state transfort  of  waste,  trom  pollu- 
tion In  Easoem  Europe  to  the  growing 
hole  In  the  ^zone  layer,  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  should  be,  must  be  addressed, 
and  addressed  forcefully. 

When  thl^  country  gathers  Its  will. 
Its  expertise!,  and  its  resources,  there  is 
little  that  wie  cannot  accomplish. 

Earth  Day  Is  a  good  time  to  remem- 
ber this.  I  hjope  you  will  all  Join  me  In 
supporting  tills  resolution. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  before  we 
conclude  this  matter,  I  jrleld  to  the 
gentleman  '  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SCHEUER].      I 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge],  my  colleague,  for  yielding,  and 
I  do  want  to  address  briefly  the  ques- 
tion of  Elartk  Day. 

Mr.  Spealder,  I  was  here  in  the  Con- 
gress 21  yeirs  ago  when  we  had  the 
first  Earth  pay,  and  It  was  an  exhila- 
rating and  Itispiring  experience.  It  gal- 
vanized especially  young  people  all 
over  the  lan^. 

In  additlo|i.  last  year  we  had  a  simi- 
larly really  truly  encouraging  and 
worthwhile  celebration  of  Earth  Day, 
and  one  hopes  that  we  are  educating 
the  public.  I  think  we  are. 

There  is  ()ne  segment  of  that  great 
big  wide  public  out  there  that  we  have 
not  seemed  to  reach  in  terms  of  educat- 
ing them  ^r  Earth  Day.  and  that 
seems  to  be  that  narrow  constituency, 
that  small  constituency  of  decision- 
makers, dowjn  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  countries 
around  the  world  are  coming  to  a  ^m 
realization  that  the  problems  of  green- 
house gases  and  global  warming  are 
real.  There  Is  some  controversy  at  the 
margin  as  to  how  soon,  how  fast,  how 
much  with  It  they  are,  but  the  fact  of 
global  warming  Is  there.  The  effect  of 
the  accumulation  of  greenhouse  gases 
is  real.  No  serious  scientist  debates, 
and  decision  makers,  and  scientists  and 
top  government  people  all  over  the  de- 
veloped world  are  cudgling  their  brains 
to  figure  out  how  they  can  reduce  their 
impact  on  the  global  environment,  how 
they  can  reduce  especially  the  con- 
sumption of  fossile  fuels  that  seems  to 
be  the  engine  propelling  the  accumula- 
tion of  greenhouse  gases,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  ozone  and  the  seem- 
ingly Irreversible,  inevitable  process 
moving  us  toward  global  warming. 

They  are  trying  to  reverse  the  seem- 
ingly irreversible,  and  they  are  giving 
it  great  attention  and  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  truly  ironic 
that  at  this  time,  when  there  is  an 
emergent  consensus  around  the  world 
that  global  warming  and  greenhouse 
gases  are  bad  for  us.  this  administra- 
tion chose  to  announce  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  that  has  as  its 
underpinnings  not  conservation,  not 
energy  efllciency,  not  renewable 
sources  of  fuel,  but  a  greater  and  great- 
er and  greater  reliance  on  more  devel- 
opment, more  transportation  firom 
abroad,  and  more  consumption  here  at 
home  of— you  guessed  It— more  fossil 
ftiel. 

Imagine  the  Irony  that  this  adminis- 
tration received  ftom  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  Jim  Watkins,  a  thoughtful,  a 
courageous  draft  of  a  national  energy 
plan  that  has  as  its  Intellectual 
underpinnings  a  rational  balance  be- 
tween energy  production  and  energy 
savings,  a  rational  role  for  energy  con- 
servation, for  energy  efficiency,  for  de- 
velopment of  alternate  fuels.  And  it  is 
a  source  of  great  dlsppointment  to  me 
and  great  concern  that  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  take  it  &t>m  published  re- 
ports with  he  architect  of  this  trashing 
of  Admiral  Watkins'  program  being  the 
gentleman  from  New  England,  Mr. 
Sununu,  it  is  a  source  of  great  chagrin 
and  embarrassment  to  me  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  given  a  straightarm 
to  concepts  that  have  been  rationally 
developed  and  thoughtfully  put  in 
forms  that  would  lead  us  to  more  ra- 
tional use  of  energy,  more  creative  ap- 
plication of  research  and  Investment  to 
alternative  fliels,  and  more  concern  for 
energy  efficiency. 

This  myopic,  irrational  reliance  that 
this  administration  places  on  greater 
and  greater  and  greater  production  of 
fossil  ftiels,  and  greater  and  greater 
and  greater  consumption  of  fossil  fuels, 
more  than  half  of  them  that  will  be  im- 
ported ftom  abroad,  most  of  that  ftt>m 
the  Persian  Oulf,  vastly  increasing  our 
energy  security  problems,  is  a  source  of 


great  chagrin  and  embarrassment  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  helped  organize  sev- 
eral years  ago  an  organization  called 
GLOBE.  [Global  Legislators  Organiza- 
tion for  a  Balanced  Environment].  I 
served  as  its  first  chairman.  The  orga- 
nization now  has  a  15-member  delega- 
tion from  the  European  parliaments, 
including  the  chairman  of  their  Envi- 
ronment Committee;  a  15-member  dele- 
gation firam  the  Japanese  Diet,  Includ- 
ing Noboru  Takeshlta,  the  former 
Prime  Bdinlster  of  Japan;  and  a  15- 
member  delegation  ftam  the  United 
States,  including  all  of  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
prestigious  and  highly,  formidably  able 
group. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  dozen  legislators 
from  Brazil  and  they  asked  me,  "How 
could  you  do  it?  With  the  consensus 
around  the  world  driving  governments, 
driving  legislatures  to  adopt  more 
thoughtful  energy  policies,  how  could 
you  trash  concepts  of  energy  efll- 
ciency, energy  conservation,  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  fuels?" 

Of  course  they  are  very  proud  of  the 
development  of  alternative  fuels  in 
Brazil,  and  they  very  subtly  and  gently 
enunciated  the  feeling  that  It  was 
somewhat  anomalous  that  we  would  be 
trashing  Brazil,  criticizing  Brazil  for 
her  destruction  of  tropical  rain  forests, 
which  do  produce  a  great  amount  of 
fossil  fuels,  which  do  contribute  to 
global  warming,  while  at  the  same 
time  out  of  the  other  side  of  our  mouth 
we  are  relying  almost  exclusively  on 
continued  production  of  fossil  fUel  en- 
ergy abroad,  continued  transportation 
of  fossil  fuel  energy  troxn  abroad  to  our 
shores,  and  continued  consumption  of 
fossil  fuels  in  this  country. 

Legislators  in  parliaments  around 
the  world  have  been  in  touch  with  me 
in  recent  weeks,  as  chairman  of 
GLOBE,  asking  for  an  explanation. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  none.  My 
term  as  chairman  expired,  and  our  or- 
ganization is  honored  to  have  Senator 
Al  Gore  as  the  new  chairman  of 
GLOBE  and  Congressman  Gbrrt  Si- 
KORSKI  will  shortly  be  moving  into  po- 
sition as  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  to  GLOBE  U.S.A. 

I  hope  they  will  come  up  with  an  an- 
swer to  thoughtful,  conscientious  legis- 
lators around  the  world,  especially  in 
the  develoiwd  world,  to  give  them  some 
understanding,  some  perception  of  how 
this  administration  could  have  turned 
Its  back  on  sanity,  could  have  turned 
its  back  on  rationality,  and  retreated 
Into  this  utterly  destructive  posture  of 
more  and  more  and  more  fossil  fUels 
which  will  continue  to  degrade  our  en- 
vironment and  expose  us  to  global 
wanning,  holes  in  the  ozone,  and  more 
acid  rain  and  all  manner  of  sad  envi- 
ronmental defects. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  along  wilti  Con- 
gressman Porter  and  225  other  ooaponsors. 


support  House  Joint  Resdulion  144  «id  to 
companion.  Senate  Joint  Rasdutton  119, 
which  designate  Apr«  22.  1991,  as  Earth  Day. 

The  purpose  o(  this  legislation  is  ainyte  to 
promote  a  conservation  athic  and  awareness 
in  our  society  regardkig  the  need  to  protect 
our  environmenL  It  is  dear  that  if  our  cNMrsn 
and  our  chldren's  chUran  are  to  grow  up  in 
an  environment  wMch  is  wholesome,  we  must 
instUI  in  each  new  generation  the  awareness 
that  is  necessary  to  meat  the  challenges  that 
confront  us.  In  this  regard.  It  is  refreshing  that 
this  year,  21  years  alter  ttw  first  Earth  Day. 
schools  and  communities  across  the  Nation 
are  planning  events  to  celebrato  this  important 
event,  with  the  goal  of  making  everyday  Earth 
Day. 

In  1969.  Senator  Gaytord  Netson  raalzed 
the  value  that  a  nationaly  organized  series  of 
events  like  the  powerful  campus  teach-ins  di- 
rected at  ttw  Vietnam  war  could  have  in  plao- 
ing  the  issue  of  the  environment  on  tfie  na- 
tkxial  agenda.  He  announced  his  propoaal  for 
a  national  Earth  Day  to  be  heU  the  foiowing 
year  and  he  drew  together  talented  young 
people  to  organize  ttie  event  The  raaiil  was 
Earth  Day.  I  remember  the  frst  Earth  Day 
fondfy,  as  it  was  just  after  my  first  year  In  Coiv 
grass.  Earth  Day  1970  was  inpottar^  enough 
to  mttfiy  Members  of  Congress  that  ttwy  left 
Washington  and  participated  in  teach-ins  al 
across  the  country. 

Apri  22.  1970,  was  a  day  that  sensitizad  an 
entire  generation.  Approximataty  20  mWon 
American  citizens  joiried  together  in  calabrat- 
ing  the  Earth.  Their  main  obiective  was  to  erv 
ightenthe  world  about  our  envirorwnanlal  mis- 
managemenL  Unfortunatety,  after  20  years 
and  increaaed  partkapatton  by  over  200  mKon 
people,  our  society  is  sti  anviranmantaly  la- 
thaitjic 

This  resohJtmn  wM  designate  Apri  22, 1991. 
as  Earth  Day  and  wil  reemphasize  the  fact 
tfiat  this  year's  events  are  part  of  a  21-yaar 
tracWoa  We  can  only  hope  tfiat.  wtwraas 
Earth  Day  1990  focused  on  anvirenmer<ai 
awareness.  Earth  Day  1991  wB  focus  on  envi- 
ronmental actton  by  highlgNfng  people  who 
have  made  personal  changes  in  ihalr  Maatylas 
for  the  bettennent  of  the  E«th  Earth  Day 
1991  wi  tmk  another  step  toward  a  sodaly 
guided  t>y  a  oonaarvaHon  ethic. 

I  have  a  special  massage  for  Maraat  groups 
wf«ch  are  supportiva  of  this  rsaoiulfon:  I  fnpe 
you  are  tough  minded  eraugh  not  to  be  fooled 
by  some  Merwbert  of  this  instlutfon  whoaa 
only  Indfoation  of  sniport  for  anvfrorvnanlal 
protection  is  to  pose  for  poMical  Inly  picturas 
by  supporting  this  rasoMtoa  My  feeftng  is  that 
Members  of  Congress  wfio  signed  on  and 
supported  tfiis  resolution  today  ougN  to  tw 
wiifog  to  cast  the  tough  votea  tonwnow  to 
make  this  Earth  Day  more  than  just  a  paaaing 
fancy. 

As  the  next  gananUon  enters  the  working 
world,  the  txjrden  of  erwhrmmsi tii  reooncS- 
afion  wH  be  magniied.  WMh  strong  laadarahip 
now.  pertiaps  our  graal-grandchldpen  wi  be 
able  to  enjoy  nature  as  we  now  know  K.  I'm 
happy  to  say  ttiat  over  315  oommunMas  and 
cilias  have  alra€KJy  committed  thamaaivas  to 
Earth  Day  1991.  However,  we  muat  not  stop 
striving  towards  our  goal  to  make  every  day 
Earth  Day. 
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I  am  hopehi  that  Monday,  April  22,  will  be 
only  the  beginning  of  a  week  in  wtiich  every 
citizen  of  the  world  takes  stock  of  where  we 
are  and  wtwre  we  are  going.  WoukJnl  it  t>e 
wonderful  if  environmentai  educatkxi  were 
provided  in  every  school  kindergarten  through 
high  school,  as  in  Wisconsin?  In  this  way,  we 
could  cuMivate  a  deeply  ingrained  conservation 
ethic  in  our  chikjren  to  assure  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  nxxtgage  our  planet's  future  for 
momentary  gain. 

I  am  optimistic  that  our  chikJren  arxj  their 
children  wW  grow  up  knowing  that,  as  individ- 
uals, they  have  it  in  ttieir  power  to  make  life- 
style dedsions  and  to  insist  on  governmental 
policies  whk^h  will  create  a  cleaner,  healthier 
environment  and  a  nx>re  livable  planet  for  all 
of  humanity. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  Earth 
Day,  I  rise  today  to  talk  about  the  future  of  our 
world. 

Today,  aR  of  us  will  be  more  conscious 
about  the  need  to  protect  our  environment. 
Well  discuss  the  dangers  of  worldwkle  defor- 
estatkxi,  offshore  oil  drilling,  air  and  water  pol- 
kjtion,  and  global  warming. 

All  of  ttiese  are  certainly  important  environ- 
mental initiatives.  They  are  issues  ttiat  must 
be  seriously  addressed. 

An  equally  important  part  of  Earth  Day, 
however,  is  for  each  and  everyone  of  us  to  ex- 
amine our  daily  lives  and  dtecover  how  we  can 
personally  take  steps  that  will  help  protect  the 
errvironment 

Whether  it  be  taking  reusable  bags  to  the 
grocery  store:  recycling  newspapers,  glass, 
aluminum,  and  motor  oil;  or,  txjikjing  our 
homes  to  be  energy  efficient;  alt  of  us  can  do 
our  pert 

In  ttie  past  year,  nxxe  Americans  have  tie- 
come  concerned  about  the  environment. 

Wittxxjt  any  fanfare,  Americans  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  are  tackling  serious  en- 
vironmental problems  by  just  doing  it 

Ijocal  schools  annually  conduct  newspaper 
recycling  drives,  community-service  organiza- 
tnns  dtopose  of  Christmas  trees,  customers 
work  with  tocal  businesses  to  reduce  ttie  use 
of  nonbiodegradable  products,  and  community 
leaders  purchase  land  for  preckxjs  wikjiife. 

Even  Washington  is  joining  in. 

Since  last  Earth  Day,  Congress  has  enacted 
the  Clean  Air  Act  the  Pollution  Prevention  Act. 
and  the  National  Envirorvnent  Educatkxi  Act 
Dolixyations  on  important  environmental  ini- 
tiatives such  as  the  future  of  our  forests  and 
global  wammg  have  begun. 

And  in  my  home  State  of  Ftonda,  we're 
wortdng  to  preserve  valuable  wetlands,  endan- 
gered wiidMe,  and  our  fragile  coastiines. 

One  of  our  top  concerns  is  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing. I'm  proud  to  work  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Ftofida  delegation  to  ensure  that  our 
beaches  are  never  covered  with  oil.  To  reaf- 
fm  my  support  I'm  signing  a  letter  today  writ- 
ten by  my  coaeague  and  friend,  the  Honorable 
ANOYlRaANO. 

Mr.  lRa>NO  is  helping  to  lead  an  effort  to 
stop  oil  drMng  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexkx). 
nnpreud  to  support  his  effort. 

Al  of  these  inNialives  are  being  undertaken 
by  Ameiicans  who  want  to  leave  a  belter 
woild  tor  our  children.  To  me,  thafs  the  impor- 
tMoe  of  Earth  Day.  ITs  more  than  just  a  yearly 
it's  a  time  for  al  of  us  to  reaffirm 


our  resoWe  to  leave  somettiing  very  valuable 
for  our  children — a  cleaner  worid. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectiop  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman icom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution ai  follows: 
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S.J.  RES.  119 

the  world  faces  an  international 

mtal  crisis  which  demands  the  at- 

|f  citizens  of  every  nation  of  the 

:luding  the  United  States,  so  that 

can   be  built   that   transcend   the 

dividingr   countries,    continents, 

pes; 

Whereat  there  is  a  need  to  confront  envi- 
ronmentail  problems  of  increasing  severity. 
Including  climate  change,  depletion  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer,  loss  of  forests, 
wetlands]  and  other  wildlife  habitats,  acid 
rain,  air  pollution,  ocean  pollution,  and  haz- 
ardous ajd  solid  waste  buildup: 

Whereat  it  is  important  that  the  next  gen- 
eration b^  guided  by  a  conservation  ethic  in 
all  of  its  Relations  with  nature; 

education   and  understanding  is 
for  Individuals  to  recognize  the  en- 
il  impact  of  daily  living  and  to  be- 
ironmentally  responsible  consum- 
^nservlng  energy,  increasing  recy- 
and  promoting  environmental 
responsibility  in  communities; 

Whereal  major  public  policy  Initiatives  are 
necessaryl  to  cure  the  causes  of  environ- 
mental digradation,  such  as  eliminating  the 
manufactiire  and  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons, 
minimizing  and  recyllng  solid  wastes,  im- 
proving '  energy  efficiency,  protecting 
biodiversity,  promoting  reforestation,  and 
Initiating  sustainable  development  through- 
out the  w  }rld; 

Wherea  i  nearly  21  years  ago,  millions  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  joined  to- 
gether 01  EUu-th  Day  to  express  an  unprece- 
dented o  incem  for  the  environment,  and 
such  collective  action  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  I  weeping  laws  to  protect  the  air. 
water,  an  i  land; 

Whereaj;  the  1990'8  should  l>e  observed  as 
the  "International  Environmental  Decade" 
in  order  ti)  forge  an  international  alliance  in 
response  bo  global  environmental  problems; 
and 

Whereas  to  inaugurate  the  new  environ- 
mental decade,  individuals  should  again 
stand  together  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
around  uie  world  for  a  day  of  collective  ac- 
tion to  daclare  a  shared  resolve:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  iti 

Resolvea  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativis  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  April  22,  1991  is  des- 
ignated ae  "Earth  Day",  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  called  upon  to  observe 
the  day  Wth  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities 1$  our  grade  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges  itnd  local  communities  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  every  day  Earth  Day. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  waa  read 
the  thirl  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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NATIONAL  CRIME  VICTIMS' 
RIGHTS  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWVeR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  16)  designating  the  week  of  April 
21-27,  1991,  ae  "National  Crime  Victims' 
Rights  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate considpration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  iread  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  te  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman fi-onjohlo? 
Mr.  RIDG(E.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas],  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yleldingj 

I  say  to  tie  Members,  to  all  who  are 
within  listening  and  viewing  distance 
firom  this  podium,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  will  result  in  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  next  week,  April  21 
through  ApHl  27.  as  "National  Crime 
Victims'  Rights  Week."  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  we  will  have  done  this 
particular  d^ed  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  i\,  will  follow  a  pattern  in 
which  increasingly  the  public,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  Congress,  Is  being  made 
aware  of  the  rights  of  crime  victims 
and  to  try  tjo  strike  a  balance  between 
what  everyojne  seems  to  be  pushing  for, 
the  rights  ef  the  defendants  in  cases 
^el  that  some  recognition, 
ig  recognition,  ought  to  be 
lose  who  sufi^er  the  con- 
a  violent  crime, 
and  I  repeat  so  that  the 
this  can  be  made  clear, 
tn  our  country  there  are 
les  committed, 
jry  day." 

a  1810 

There  arel  13,000  assaults  every  day, 
3.000  robbefies.  which  is  a  violent 
crime.  A  robbery  is  to  steal  from  some- 
one's persoB  through  violence.  Three 
thousand  a  day.  There  are  350  rapes  a 
day  in  our  ( country,  60  murders  a  day. 
62  deaths  by  motor  vehicle  every  single 
day. 

Needless  t  >  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  toll 
that  that  is  taking  then  in  the  form  of 
lives,  and  property,  and  cost,  and  so 
forth  is  almost  immeasurable. 

The  particular  fact  that  has  to  be 
brought  to  light  as  well  here  is  that 
women  are  increasingly  becoming  the 
victims  of  brime.  As  the  number  of 
crimes  go  up,  proportionately  the  vic- 
timization qt  women  goes  even  higher 
in  those  statistics.  It  is  calculated  that 
because  of  tfals  trend  that  three  out  of 
every  four  vomen  in  our  country  will 
face  and  bej  a  target  of  some  violent 
crime  at  one  point  or  another  through 
their  lifetime.  Now  that  is  an  appalling 
figure. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  the  recent  em- 
phasis that  we  have  put  on  this  legrlsla- 
tive  body,  as  well  as  in  the  States,  on 
the  victims  of  rape,  and  we  have  done 
some  gresit  reforming  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  victims  of  rape,  and  how 
testimony  can  be  proffered,  and  some 
safeguards  that  have  been  put  in  for  a 
rape  victim  so  that  we  make  sure  that 
she  is  not  the  person  on  trial,  but  rath- 
er the  defendant  who  perpetrated  the 
crime.  But  still  we  need  to  recognize 
that  there  is  more. 

The  cost  of  these  burglaries,  property 
damage,  as  great  as  it  is,  is,  as  best  as 
can  be  said,  serious,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  injuries  and  deaths  that 
occur  as  a  result  of  violent  crime,  and 
then  on  top  of  that  those  who  do  sur- 
vive go  through  a  period  of  grief,  frus- 
tration, lingering  pain,  and  psycho- 
logical damage.  We  are  talking  about 
people  who  are  families  and  friends  of 
the  person  who  has  become  a  victim  of 
a  homicide  or  even  of  an  assault.  So. 
all  of  this  mounts  up  into  a  society 
that  is  pretty  well  stunned  by  the 
crimes  that  are  committed  in  our  coun- 
try. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
through  his  initial  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  and  later  in  his  inaugiiral 
address,  and  since  then,  has  become  a 
champion  of  victims  of  crimes,  and  he 
has  set  up  a  White  House  ceremony 
next  week  in  oixier  to  properly  focus  on 
this  particular  problem.  He  is  following 
along  a  pattern  that  was  set  by  his 
predecessor.  President  Reagan,  who  not 
only  established  such  a  week  as  we  are 
replicating  here  next  week,  but  also 
created  a  task  force  on  victims'  rights, 
which,  in  turn,  made  certain  rec- 
ommendations which  turned  into  legis- 
lation that  we,  as  a  Congress,  were  able 
to  enact  and  place  into  law  which  com- 
pensates crime  victims  through  a  sys- 
tem of  collection  of  fines  by  the  very 
people  who  committed  those  crimes. 
So,  there  is  a  kind  of  ironic  Justice 
there  that  we  are  putting  on  record, 
and  it  will  continue  through  the  years 
to  come. 

So,  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  ask  the  Members 
and  everyone  else  to  help,  not  only  in 
supporting  the  resolution,  but  in  the 
support  of  the  actual  commemoration 
where  we  stop  and  think  about  what 
crime  is  doing  to  our  people  and  that 
this  war  on  drugs  and  war  on  crime 
that  we  have  all  declared  shall  indeed 
continue  until  we  can  see  positive  re- 
sults and  a  peaceful,  nonviolent  future 
somewhere  down  the  line  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridoe]  for 
yielding  the  time  and  the  gentleman 
f^m  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]  who  heads  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  firiend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  ftom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 


Oekas],  who  has  been  a  moving  force  in 
support  of  this  kind  of  initiative  and 
defender  and  promoter  of  victim  crime 
legislation.  On  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  he  is  an  outspoken  proponent 
and  supporter  of  the  President's  crime 
bUl  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  continuing 
reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  firom  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleaded  to  rise  in  strong  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  171  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  21,  1991,  as 
"National  Crime  Victims'  Rights 
Week,"  aaid  I  command  my  colleague 
Mr.  Oekas,  fi-om  Pennsylvania  for  his 
efforts  to  honor  those  who  are  victims 
of  crime. 

Recently,  Representative  Ben 
NiOHTHORSE  Campbell  was  on  his  way 
to  his  Capitol  Hill  home,  when  a  man 
tried  to  mug  him.  Mr.  Campbell  was 
fortunate  to  be  strong  enough  to  fight 
off  his  attacker  and  he  can  consider 
himself  lucky  that  he  only  injured  his 
ankle  while  fighting  off  the  mugger. 
However,  there  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  cannot  fend  off  their  attacker 
or  attackers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  supporting  National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week,  the  vic- 
tims of  crime  can  become  aware  of  the 
various  support  organizations  and  how 
they  can  help  the  victims.  The  victims 
need  to  know  they  have  rights. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  estimates  that 
there  are  35  million  American  victims 
of  crime  each  year.  Six  mlUlon  victims 
fall  prey  to  violent  crimes  such  as  rape, 
assault,  murder,  child  abuse,  and 
dnmken  driven  casualties.  These 
crimes  can  leave  the  victim  physically, 
psychologically,  and  financially  para- 
lyzed for  numerous  years  following  the 
incident.  Victims  need  to  be  educated 
of  their  rights. 

The  victims  of  crime  and  the  advo- 
cates who  support  and  assist  the  rights 
of  victims  need  to  be  honored  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  advocates  who  serve  the  rights  of 
victims  have  the  difficult  Job  of  con- 
stantly taking  on  the  criminal  justice 
system.  They  are  continuously  stress- 
ing the  point  that  all  victims  have 
equal  rights  no  matter  what  their  race, 
religion,  or  ethnic  background  may  be. 

By  designating  the  week  beginning 
April  21,  1991.  as  "National  Crime  Vic- 
tims' Rights  Week"  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enlighten  the  American  peo- 
ple that  victims  of  crime  have  rights 
and  those  rights  are  protected  trota 
criminal  activity. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  important  resolution. 

D  1820 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi).  Is  there  objec- 
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tlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenmn 
fi-om  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  16 

Whereas  thirty-five  million  indivldualB  in 
the  United  SUtes  are  victlmiBed  by  crime 
each  year,  with  six  million  falling  prey  to  vi- 
olence; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  esti- 
mates that  Ave  out  of  six  Individuals  will  he 
the  victim  or  Intended  victim  of  crime  dur- 
ing their  lifetimes; 

Whereas  many  victims  suffer  severe  psy- 
chological, physical,  and  emotional  hard- 
shlpe  as  a  result  of  victimisations: 

Whereas  the  Nation  must  commit  Its  col- 
lective energies  to  Improving  the  criminal 
justice  and  social  services  response  to  vic- 
tims; and 

Whereas,  as  a  Nation  committed  to  justice 
and  liberty  for  all,  efforts  must  be  continued 
to  remove  the  Inequities  victims  face  and  to 
protect  and  restore  Individual  rights:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  April  21  through 
April  27.  1991.  Is  designated  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rlghu  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities: 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  OROAN  AND  TISSUE 
DONOR  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  ftom  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  218)  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  April  21. 

1991.  and  the  week  beginning  April  19. 

1992.  each  as  "National  Organ  and  Tis- 
sue Donor  Awareness  Week."  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so.  to  acknowl- 
edge the  work  and  sponsorship  of  this 
measure  by  our  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  f^m  Washington  [Mr. 
Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  RIDOE.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
fjrom  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  their  expe- 
ditious inrocessing  of  this  measure.  I 
thank  the  majority  of  the  House  for 
joining  In  the  cosponsorship.  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  trom  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gordon],  who  helped  in  acquiring 
the  cosponsors. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  resolution  we 
ask  America  to  join  us  In  Tissue  and 
Organ  Donor  Awareness  Week.  It  has 
been  almost  a  decade  now  that  this 
House  has  come  together  and  has  advo- 
cated this  concept.  We  have  asked 
America  to  give  of  themselves  by  sign- 
ing up  as  organ  donors. 

It  has  been  a  dramatic  success,  and 
we  could  tell  a  lot  of  stories  here,  as  we 
pointed  out  the  lives  that  have  been 
saved  over  this  time.  Maybe  i>artially 
because  some  of  you  have  griven  of  your 
extra  time  In  dealing  with  these  com- 
memoratlves  on  the  floor,  but  what 
happens,  springing  Into  action  during 
this  week,  a  number  of  voluntary  orga- 
nizations waiting  for  this  opportunity 
to  get  the  word  out  to  America. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  organ  donor 
arena,  even  with  all  the  success  we 
have  had.  demand  grows  faster  than 
supply.  So  through  this  process  today 
we  are  asking  Americans  to  help  Amer- 
ica to  live  on  by  giving  to  others,  and 
to  sign  up  as  organ  donors.  We  make  it 
very,  very  easy  to  do  so,  but  you  have 
to  plan  ahead. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  simply 
want  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  ftom  Washington  [Mr.  MOR- 
RISON]. I  can  recall  being  with  him  on 
the  floor  as  he  embarked  on  a  similar 
effort  over  the  past  couple  of  years, 
and  I  know  of  his  Interest  In  this  ef- 
fort, not  only  with  the  resolution  but 
in  making  tissue  and  organ  donations 
available  and  familiarizing  people  with 
the  necessity  and  value  of  the  program. 
The  moral  imperative  has  been  one  of 
his  special  commitments  that  he  has 
brought  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. So  I  conomend  him  today,  not 
only  for  his  leadership  on  this  initia- 
tive during  this  year,  but  for  his  con- 
tinuing leadership  in  activities  of  this 
kind  throughout  his  congressional  ca- 
reer.         

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my    colleague,    the   gentleman    from 
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19, 1992,  are  each  desigrnated  "National  Organ 
or  Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  reQueeted  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  weeks 
with  apiroprlate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

The  Jpint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1830 
NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

Mr.  3AWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmbus  consent  that  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  |»ost  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  firom  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  64]  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclalii  the  last  Friday  of  April  1991, 
as  "National  Arbor  Day,"  and  ask  for 
its  imnlediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TAYLOR)  of  Mississippi).  Is  there  objec- 
tion toi  the  reauest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  under  my  reserva- 
tion I  do  so  simply  to  acknowledge  the 
work  CK  the  sponsorship  of  the  gen- 
tleman i  fi^m  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ROE], 
who  is  the  chief  cosponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  R(^E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  first  of  aH  to 
thank  Cl|ainnan  Clay,  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  distirv 
guished  thairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Cef»us  and  Populatkxi  and  ttie  gentleman 
from  Pennsytvania  [Mr.  Ridge],  for  their  sup- 
port on  the  expedtent  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  64,  "Natkmai  Artxx  Day  1991."  I 
woukj  alto  Ike  to  commend  my  feltow  spon- 
sors on  the  House  t>il.  House  Joint  Resolutran 
66,  for  tieir  assistafx»  and  attentkxi  to  this 
matter. 

It  was  over  100  years  ago  that  the  State  of 
Nebraska  established  the  first  official  Aibor 
Day  obavrvanoe  in  America.  Today,  there  are 
less  than  a  handful  of  states  ttiat  do  not  have 
an  Arbor  Day  which  is  observed  t>y  schools. 


service  dubs,  and  dvic  groups,  as  well  as  Ar 
Pennsylvai^a,  and  I  pause  Just  briefly  boricuKutal,  Horticultural,  and  Agricultural 
«..«    t-v..!.   ».^»v    »».«    gentleman    ' nmim«   I 


to  thank  Iwth  the  gentleman  ftom 
Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]  and  the 
gentleman  trom  Pennsylvania  in  turn 
for  their  tenacity  and  patience  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  us  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rn.  218 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reamtotiMi  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congma  auembted,  Tliat  the  week  beginning 
April  21,  1901,  and  the  week  iMglnning  April 


groups. 

The  iriportance  of  trees  to  the  environment 
has  beei|  recognized  ttvoughout  history.  In  the 
ancient  world,  trees  were  worshiped  as  de- 
ities, and  in  some  civilizatkxis,  a  festival  cele- 
brating tiees  was  an  important  part  of  culture. 
Every  d^  we  are  reminded  that  ttiis  resource 
1(0  any  pttier  is  finite.  Man's  encroachment  on 
the  en\ikonment  can  have  serious  corv 
sequences,  ttvough  carelessness  or  accident 
M  can  be  destroyed.  I  believe  it  is  very  appro- 
priate to  honor  ttwse  wtw  work  to  make  us 
aware  afid  educate  all  of  us  to  ttie  vital  need 
to  protoct  and  preserve  our  arboreal  re- 
sources. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  joined  together  to 
celebratt  the  Nattonai  Ctwrry  Btossom  Fes- 
tival in  qur  Nation's  Capital.  This  event  wtiich 
celebrat#d  the  magnificent  dteplay  of  btossome 


was  possibly 
presentations 
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one  of  the  most  spectacular 
in  ttw  history  of  ttiese  arbors. 
These  wonde^  are  just  additkxial  evkience  of 
our  Natkxi's  devolkxi  to  ttiis  natkxial  resource. 

Speaker,  I  fvould  like  to  commend  the  (Com- 
mittee for  Nalonal  Artxx  Day,  and  the  Horar- 
able  Harry  J.  Banker  who  publishes  ttie  Na- 
tk)nal  Artxx  Oay  Review  and  all  the  organiza- 
tkxis  wtik:h  1^  ttiek  support  for  ttieir  wortc  to 
bring  this  legWatkxi  to  life  and  ensure  that  Fri- 
day, April  2d  National  Artxx  Day  will  more 
than  enhance  pubKc  awareness  in  name  only. 

Mr.  RID(3E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tio  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman froih  Ohio? 

There  waf  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  fdllows: 

I      S.J.  Res.  64 

Resolved  bi  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  1> 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamatioil  designating  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1991,  aa  "National  Arbor  Day"  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  a  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  t^me,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  r^onsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAVfYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  j  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  daya  within 
which  to  teviae  and  extend  their  re- 
marlES  and  Include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  Joint  resolutions  that 
we  Just  considered  and  passed,  namely. 
Senate  Jo^t  Resolution  119.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  16.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 64,  ind  House  Joint  Resolution 
218.  i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  %o  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman fro^i  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  f  xtend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  22, 
which  was  sdopted  earlier  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman froi  Q  Pennsylvania? 

There  wa  i  no  objection. 
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CREATINO  JOBS  FOR  AMERICANS 
SHOULD  BE  fflOH  BUDGET  PRI- 
ORITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  An- 
drews] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  of  this  week  I  had 
the  occasion  to  host  a  meeting  in  my 
district  at  which  several  hundred  un- 
employed construction  workers  from 
my  First  District  In  New  Jersey  turned 
up  at  the  local  Carpenters  Union  Hall 
in  hopes  of  hearing  some  Information 
about  their  prospect  of  getting  a  job  In 
the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

The  news  that  we  were  able  to  give 
them  that  day  was  not  particularly  the 
news  that  they  wanted  to  hear.  We  had 
to  tell  them  there  were  very  few  jobs  in 
Kuwait  that  are  presently  available, 
and  that  the  prospects  for  American 
workers  to  receive  those  jobs  are, 
frankly,  not  particularly  good,  unless 
we  take  some  action  at  this  time. 

What  I  thought  was  particularly 
poignant  about  that  is  that  this  is  a 
country  with  more  amassed  wealth 
than  anywhere  in  the  world,  a  country 
that  is  capable,  as  we  have  seen  very 
recently  of  achieving  virtually  any- 
thing, anjrwhere  in  the  world,  on  a 
military  and  technological  basis,  but 
we  have  permitted  our  economy  to  de- 
teriorate to  the  point  where  hundreds 
of  people,  skilled  people,  hard  working, 
motivated  people  living  in  this  coun- 
try, are  willing  to  pick  up  and  move 
halfway  around  the  world  because 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  job  for  them 
here  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  I  cast  a  "no"  vote  today 
on  both  of  the  budget  resolutions  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives.  Let 
me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  very  proud 
that  my  party  took  a  stand  in  its  budg- 
et resolution  in  favor  of  a  lot  of  prior- 
ities that  I  know  my  constituents  also 
stand  for. 

We  took  a  stand  for  good  benefits  for 
senior  citizens;  we  took  a  stand  for  In- 
creased educational  opportunities  for 
all  of  our  people;  we  took  a  stand  for 
cleaning  up  the  environment;  and  when 
the  time  comes  in  the  appropriations 
process  to  make  sure  that  the  dollars 
are  delivered  to  make  those  promises  a 
reality,  I  will  be  there  to  support  the 
delivery  of  those  dollars. 

But  in  the  two  budget  resolutions 
that  we  had  before  us  today,  we  really 
had  a  broader  question  about  where  we 
are  going  as  an  economy,  where  we  are 
going  as  a  country,  and  what  our  eco- 
nomic strategy  is  and  is  not. 

I  voted  against  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  the  proposal  of  our  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  three  reasons.  The 
first  reason  is  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  recession  we  have  had  in  over  a 
decade,  I  did  not  see  an  antirecession, 
progrowth,  proindustrlal  base  proposal 
in  either  one  of  those  budgets. 


The  President  wants  us  to  believe  his 
capital  gains  tax  cut  proposal  will 
produce  jobs.  He  wants  us  to  believe  if 
we  give  a  massive  tax  benefit  to  the 
wealthiest  2  or  3  percent  of  people  of 
our  economy,  that  they  will  do  the 
right  thing  with  it.  It  will  trickle 
down,  and  those  unemployed  workers  I 
talked  to  Monday  will  benefit  from  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  and  anyone  who  studied  the 
economic  history  of  this  country  in  the 
1980's  knows  that  the  objective  record 
does  not  support  that. 

My  own  party  needs  to  come  up  with 
a  program  for  economic  growth  that 
leaves  more  dollars  in  people's  pockets 
and  makes  people  have  an  incentive  to 
invest  more  of  those  dollars  in  the  di- 
minishing industrial  base  of  this  coun- 
try, so  people  can  have  the  kind  of  jobs 
where  they  can  support  their  family 
and  move  on  and  Improve  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  not  just  stand  still 
the  way  they  are  today. 

The  second  reason  I  voted  against 
both  proposals  is  that,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders] 
said,  there  is  a  1-percent  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  One  percent. 

Now,  the  fundamental  question  here, 
and  I  know  there  are  others  who  would 
disagree  with  the  way  I  come  at  this 
question,  is  that  a  budget  of  $1.45  tril- 
lion is  just  too  much.  That  is  too  many 
dollars  going  out  of  the  pockets  of 
working  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try and  coming  to  Washington. 

I  would  argue  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  Republican  pro- 
posal and  the  Democratic  proposal. 
They  share  in  common  one  basic  eco- 
nomic point,  and  that  is  that  the  prop- 
er economic  policy  is  to  take  money 
away  f^m  people  who  earned  it,  and 
use  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  Wash- 
ington to  redistribute  it. 

The  only  thing  they  differ  on  is  to 
whom  to  redistribute  that  money.  The 
Republicans  in  the  White  House  want 
to  redistribute  the  money  to  non- 
competitive defense  contractors,  to  our 
foreign  creditors,  and  to  their  favorite 
clients  served  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Some  Members  in  the  Democratic 
Party  want  to  use  the  Oovemment  to 
redistribute  that  money  to  bureauc- 
racies which  claim  to  be  helping  people 
move  ahead,  but  the  objective  record 
says  they  just  are  not.  They  just  are 
not  moving  ahead. 

The  third  reason  that  I  opposed  this 
budget  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  engages 
in  the  same  kind  of  analysis  we  need  to 
have  when  we  look  at  spending.  We 
ought  to  ask  ourselves  three  questions 
whenever  we  are  asked  to  spend  one  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars. 
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The  first  question  Is  does  this  spend- 
ing induce  or  retard  economic  growth. 

The  second  question  that  we  ought  to 
ask  is  if  the  Oovemment  did  not  pro- 


vide this  service,  would  somebody  else, 
or  is  it  really  necessary  to  provide  nu- 
trition for  young  children  or  housing 
for  senior  citizens  or  environmental 
protection,  and  if  it  is.  we  should  do  it. 
and  we  should  do  it  at  a  greater  level 
and  with  greater  quality  then  we  are 
doing  today. 

Finally,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question  whether  it  is  the  best  way 
to  deliver  that  service.  Does  it  really 
make  sense?  Is  this  appropriation 
going  to  build  more  houses  or  add  to 
the  housing  bureaucracy?  Is  this  appro- 
priation going  to  provide  higher  in- 
come for  senior  citizens  or  more  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  Federal  Government? 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we 
ought  to  be  asking  ourselves.  The  300 
or  500  workers  I  talked  to  on  Monday 
were  not  included  in  this  budget  today. 
There  was  not  a  sufficient  proposal  to 
put  them  back  to  work  building  Amer- 
ica, not  selling  each  other  insurance 
policies  or  doing  word  processing  for 
each  other,  although  we  need  those 
service  Industries  and  they  are  good. 
But  there  was  no  proposal  to  face  the 
inexorable  deterioration  of  the  indus- 
trial base  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  in 
this  country  10  years  or  20  years  from 
now  where  if  I  want  to  build  a  house  or 
manufacture  steel  or  buy  a  car  that  I 
cannot  buy  a  i>roduct  made  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  That  is  the  path  that  we  are 
on.  That  is  the  direction  we  are  in,  and 
each  of  the  two  budget  proposals  taxed 
our  people,  led  us  further  down  that 
road  and  did  not  deal  with  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  the  American 
economy. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
TO  REPLACE  IRAQI  GOVERN- 
MENT WITH  UNITED  NATIONS 
ADMINISTERED  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman f^m  Florida  [Mr.  Bacchus]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
vote  as  a  Member  of  this  House  was  a 
vote  for  a  new  world  order. 

In  January,  I  voted  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
military  force  to  end  the  occupation  of 
Kuwait  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  did  so  because  I  seek  a  new  world  in 
which  our  American  dream  of  fireedom 
and  democracy  can  one  day  become  a 
reality  for  everyone,  everjrwhere. 

I  did  so  because  I  believed  our  Presi- 
dent when  he  said  that  he  believed  in 
that  same  new  world. 

But  today  that  new  world  we  sought 
in  January  looks  very  much  like  the 
same  old  world.  Today,  when  I  listen  to 
our  President,  I  am  not  sure  vrtiat  he 
believes. 

The  new  world  I  envisioned  is  not  one 
where  armies  are  allowed  to  slaughter 
their     own     people     with     helicopter 
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gunshlpe  and  chemical  weapons.  It  Is 
not  one  where  starving,  freezing  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  die  on  remote 
mountains.  It  certainly  is  not  one 
where  the  United  States  of  America 
turns  away  from  its  responsibility  to  a 
brave  and  helpless  people,  offering  only 
the  hollow  excuse  that  we  cannot 
interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  an- 
other nation. 

There  is  a  word  f^om  the  old  world 
order  to  describe  what  Is  happening  in 
Iraq.  That  word  is  genocide.  The  moun- 
tains of  Iraq  are  the  new  death  camps, 
the  new  killing  fields.  One  thousand 
precious  lives  are  lost  every  day. 

I'm  far  more  interested  in  saving  real 
lives  than  I  am  in  the  heartless  nu- 
ances of  heedless  realpolitik.  If  the  new 
world  order  is  to  mean  anything  at  all, 
we  must  use  all  reasonable  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  military  means  to  end 
the  mass  murder  of  the  Kurds,  prevent 
the  mass  sacrifice  of  the  Shiites,  and 
remove  Saddam  Hussein  f^m  power. 
We  must  send  a  message  once  and  for 
all  that  we  value  the  fundamental 
human  rights  of  oppressed  people  more 
than  we  value  the  territorial  rights  of 
oppressive  governments. 

President  Bush  did  a  superb  job  in 
bringing  the  world  community  to- 
gether to  drive  Saddam  Hussein  firom 
Kuwait. 

Rarely  has  the  moral  and  military 
might  of  the  United  States  been  so  ef- 
fectively and  properly  applied. 

Why  has  the  President  not  shown  the 
same  leadership  in  bringing  the  world 
conununlty  together  to  help  the  inno- 
cent people  of  Iraq?  Can  we  truly  cele- 
brate victory  amid  reports  of  mass 
starvation  and  mass  execution?  Can  we 
truly  treasure  the  homecoming  of  our 
troops  while  children  are  tortured  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  world?  Are  the  yel- 
low ribbons  we  have  worn  so  proudly 
beginning  to  tray? 

I  applaud  the  actions  the  President 
took  yesterday  to  protect  the  Kurdish 
refugees.  I  wish  that  those  and  other 
urgently  needed  actions  had  come 
sooner.  In  recent  weeks,  I've  been  deep- 
ly dlsapiwlnted  in  the  President.  He 
called  on  the  people  of  Iraq  to  rise  up 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  I  heard  him. 
The  whole  world  heard  him.  America 
most  not  abandon  them  now. 

So  today  I  have  Joined  my  distin- 
guished colleague  ft^m  New  York,  Mr. 
SOLARZ,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  seek  a  Security  Council 
resolution  calling  for  the  resignation  of 
the  brutal  government  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  Its  replacement  by  a  govern- 
ment administered  by  the  United  Na- 
tions that  would  hold  tree  and  fair  elec- 
tions. We  beUeve  that  this  resolution 
most  authorize  the  use  of  whatever 
means  are  necessary  to  enforce  this  de- 
mand. 

In  concert  with  other  members  of  the 
allied  coalition,  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  stop  the  slaughter  In  Iraq.  We 
should  destroy  Iraqi  helicopters,  war- 


planes,  'and  artillery  when  used  against 
civHians.  We  should  arm  and  finance 
what  remains  of  the  resistance  against 
SaddaiQ  Hussein. 

Building  on  the  belated  efforts  of  re- 
cent daiys,  we  should  expand  our  relief 
efforts  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the 
vast  refugee  populations  fleeing  op- 
pression. We  should  work  through  the 
United  Nations  to  create  safe  havens 
for  refugees  Inside  Ira^.  We  should 
move  puickly  to  provide  American 
troops  io  protect  the  Kurds  in  northern 
Iraq,  and  we  should  not  remove  our  re- 
maining troops  trom  southern  Iraq  at 
this  time,  for  that  would  allow  Saddam 
to  slaughter  the  Shllte  refugees  we  left 
behind,  even  as  he  has  slaughtered  the 
Kurds. 

I  am  pot  advocating  solely  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
advocailng  that  we  march  on  Baghdad 
and  Imtose  a  government  on  the  people 
of  Iraq.] 

I  am,  advocating  that  we  help  give 
the  Irafli  people  the  means  to  accom- 
plish ^feat  President  Bush  encouraged 
them  to  do:  Overthrow  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, aitd  establish  a  new  government 
that  will  live  in  peace  with  its  own  peo- 
ple and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  am 
advocailng  that  we  live  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples ijhat  our  brave  men  and  women 
have  bleen  defending  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Amei  lea  must  continue  to  stand  for 
what  A  nerica  is  supposed  to  stand  for. 
Only  tl|en  will  we  have  a  victory  truly 
worth  celebrating.  Only  then  will  we 
have  r(al  hope  for  the  new  world  we 
seek. 
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BUILDING  A  NEW  MACEDONIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman' fi-om  New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]  is 
recognteed  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Sunday  the  Macedonia  Baptist  Church  in 
Mount  VIernon,  NY,  is  txeaking  grourxl  for  a 
new  chifch  buikfing.  This  Is  not  a  new  experi- 
ence for  Macedonia,  whk:h  has  had  a  number 
of  homes  in  tfie  78  years  of  its  existence.  Irv 
stead,  it  is  yet  anotfier  milestone  on  a  path  of 
growth  and  service  that  has  made  major  corv 
tributk>nf  not  only  to  tfXKisands  of  indMdual 
lives,  but  aiso  to  the  entire  Mount  Vernon 
commurity. 

When  Macedonia  was  founded  in  1913,  by 
11  men  arxi  women  urxier  the  leadership  of 
ttie  Reverend  James  D.  Morris,  it  met  in  a 
small  mission  at  1 1 1  West  Third  Street  Littie 
more  than  a  year  later,  it  moved  to  South 
Eighth  Avenue.  In  the  years  that  toltowed,  a 
succession  of  locatk>ns  on  South  Ninth  Ave- 
nue wer^  the  home  for  this  growing  congrega- 
tion, unti  ttie  comptetkm  in  1925  of  the  church 
building  that  the  Reverend  Rinico  Nelson 
called  a  "Christian  bulwark  in  our  city  *  *  *  an 
edifne  that  woukl  serve  as  a  beacon  light  to 
all  wtK>  came  within  tfie  vicinity  of  the  commu- 
nity." 

That  tfagnifnent  structure  has  served  Mac- 
edonia wel  for  over  half  a  century.  It  has  been 


expanded  anp  redecorated,  and  has  seen  the 
congregatton  tkxjrish  and  prosper.  Now,  the 
time  has  come  for  ttie  church  to  begin  corv 
structkxi  of  a  new  home.  The  task  is  one  to 
which  this  congregatkxi  is  well  suited,  for  the 
people  of  Macedonia  are  buikjers.  They  have 
built  a  senfor  citizens'  home  that  ensures  de- 
cent care  for  the  ekierty,  built  up  scholarship 
funds  that  provkle  college  opportunities  to 
young  members  of  the  congregation,  and  es- 
tablished a  d^y  care  center  that  buikis  chiklren 
Into  respons|)le  members  of  the  community. 
Under  the  inspired  leadersNp  of  the  Reverend 
Ricfiard  H.  Dixon,  wtio  has  served  since  1958, 
Macedonia  ma  buUt  a  congregatfon  that  is  a 
model  of  de<ficatk>n  and  involvement,  and  in 
the  process  has  helped  in  many  ways  to  buikl 
a  better  MouM  Vemon. 

I  took  fonrard  to  joining  ttie  friends  and 
members  of  Macedonia  as  they  begin  corv 
structfon  of  v|rhat  will  no  doubt  be  an  impres- 
sive new  building.  It  will  tie  a  reflectfon  of  the 
congregatkm's  continued  growth,  strength,  and 
vitality.  More  importantly,  it  will  reflect  the  spirit 
and  commitr^nt  of  the  people  of  Macedonia. 
It  is  ttiat  spirit  ttiat  lias  enrwhed  the  lives  of  so 
many  and  wMch  has  reached  out  to  otfiers 
throughout  Mount  Vemon.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  congratulating  Reverend 
Dixon  and  the  Macedonia  congregation  for  all 
ttiey  fiave  done  and  wish  ttiem  every  success 
in  future  end^vors. 


NATItlNAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman f^ohi  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  pr  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  epch  year  we  celebrate  Na- 
tional Llbilary  Week.  It  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity io  take  a  look  at  our  most 
taken-for-granted  Institution.  Librar- 
ies are  taken  for  granted  at  every  level. 
Libraries  a^e  an  endangered  species  of 
institution^.  More  and  more  of  them 
are  t>eing  Closed  on  a  daily  liasis  and 
many  of  tnem  are  facing  tremendous 
budget  cute  which  threaten  their  sur- 
vival over  ^he  next  few  years. 

It  is  Iro^c  that  at  a  time  like  this 
the  administration  in  the  White  House 
chooses  to  place  zero  in  the  budget  for 
one  act  which  offers  some  aid  to  librar- 
ies across  the  coimtry.  The  Library 
Services  aQd  Construction  Act  was  pro- 
posed to  b9  zeroed  out  by  this  adminis- 
tration. It  is  ironic  also  because  this 
admlnistral^ion  supported  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries  which  is 
to  take  place  this  year  between  July  9 
and  July  18,  a  White  House  conference 
to  consider  the  future  of  libraries  and 
how  libraries  can  be  more  effective  in 
our  socletsj.  and  certainly  how  libraries 
can  contrlpute  to  educational  reform, 
which  is  very  much  on  the  minds  of 
people  theae  days. 

We  are  t«ld  that  tomorrow  the  Presi- 
dent will  announce  a  major  new  initia- 
tive for  ediication. 
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When  he  was  elected,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  be  known  as  the  education 
President,  and  one  great  step  toward 
the  achievement  of  that  groal,  one  great 
step  toward  being  worthy  of  that  label 
will  be  taken  tomorrow  with  the  un- 
veiling of  the  next  step  in  the  Presi- 
dent's education  reform  plan. 

There  are  some  serious  contradic- 
tions that  we  face  lirom  an  administra- 
tion that  places  zero  in  the  budget  for 
library  aid,  which  is  already  quite 
small;  $135  million  is  all  we  are  talking 
about.  It  has  been  at  that  level  for  the 
last  10  years  almost.  You  know,  $135 
million  is  ridiculous  for  a  basic  institu- 
tion underglrding  all  learning  proc- 
esses. 

To  allow  our  libraries  to  close  is 
about  as  ridiculous  as  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  fight  a  major  war  and  shut 
down  the  ammunition  dump.  Are  we 
going  to  fight  a  major  war  and  the 
warehouse  where  all  the  spare  parts  are 
kept  for  the  military  vehicles  will  be 
closed?  Libraries  are  that  basic  to  the 
learning  process.  It  is  a  great  con- 
tradiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  use 
stronger  language  because  I  think  ev- 
erything related  to  education,  we 
ought  to  make  an  attempt  to  lift  it 
above  partisan  deliberations  and  try  to 
proceed  on  education  in  this  country 
on  a  nonpartisan  plane  rather  than 
hurl  accusations  at  each  other.  Let  us 
plead  with  each  other  to  be  rational,  to 
be  logical,  to  apply  scientific  methods 
as  we  proceed  to  try  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  America. 

Certainly  libraries  are  part  of  the 
process  of  improvement  of  education.  I 
applaud  the  President's  speechwriter  or 
the  President  himself.  He  signed  this 
letter,  which  he  does  every  year  for  Na- 
tional Library  Week,  which  has  all  of 
the  right  language.  It  is  quite  informed 
about  the  role  of  libraries  and  the  im- 
portance of  libraries. 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  statement 
by  placing  in  the  Rbcx)RD  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  designating  National  Li- 
brary Week.  I  will  now  just  read  a  few 
quotes  firom  this  letter  ft-om  the  Presi- 
dent. It  begins: 

There  Is  at  the  center  of  virtually  every 
American  town  a  library,  a  repository  of  his- 
tory and  of  our  recorded  hopes,  dreams,  and 
plans  for  tomorrow.  Libraries  require  only 
that  we  have  the  desire  to  learn  and  to  ex- 
plore the  fascinating  world  of  knowledge  and 
Ideas.  For  those  with  the  desire  to  read  but 
lacking  the  ability,  libraries  hold  a  key  to 
literacy  as  well,  offering  special  educational 
programs  for  everyone.  Libraries  provide  ac- 
cess to  all  of  these  treasures  through  both 
electronic  and  conventional  retrieval  serv- 
ices. Libraries  also  serve  as  favorite  sanc- 
tuaries for  our  children.  For  students  en- 
gaged in  the  lifelong  process  of  learning, 
these  institutions  serve  as  a  valuable  point 
of  reference.  Indeed,  for  every  clUzen,  fh>m 
the  serious  researcher  to  the  Individual  read- 
ing for  pleasure,  libraries  refiresh  the  spirit 
and  enrich  the  Intellect  for  every  citlsen. 
This  year  National  Library  Week  Is  a  cele- 


bration of  the  fact  that  those  who  read  suc- 
ceed. Libraries  enable  us  to  enjoy  more  fully 
the  benefits  of  learning  and  opportunity  and 
by  promoting  literacy  for  all  Americans  we 
can  share  those  benefits  with  many  of  our 
fellow  citlsens. 

Always  we  get  an  excellent  letter 
ftom  the  White  House.  I  agree  with  the 
basic  reasoning,  the  basic  statement  in 
the  letter,  but  there  is  a  great  con- 
tradiction between  what  the  President 
states  in  his  letters  for  National  Li- 
brary Week  and  what  the  administra- 
tion consistently  has  been  doing  for 
the  last  2  years,  and  before  that  the 
R«agan  administration  for  the  last  8 
years. 

We  are  embarked  on  a  series  of  ridic- 
ulous kinds  of  contradictions  when  we 
move  to  restrict  libraries  at  the  same 
time  we  are  calling  for  a  new  effort  to 
improve  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
flrom  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  very 
much  for  yielding,  because  his  concerns 
are  my  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  compelled  to  make 
a  statement  this  evening,  having  met 
with  several  librarians  fit>m  the  State 
of  Vermont  yesterday,  and  they  edu- 
cated me  as  to  what  the  President  has 
in  mind  not  only  for  the  libraries  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  but  for  the  li- 
braries throughout  this  country. 

I  agree  very  much  with  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  New  York  as  to  the  hor- 
rendous impact  that  these  proposed 
cuts  are  going  to  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  proposal  to 
decimate  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's funding  for  libraries.  Shortly 
after  the  First  Lady  launched  the 
"Year  of  the  Lifetime  Reader"  cam- 
paign, the  man  who  would  have  the 
American  public  think  of  him  as  the 
education  President  cut  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  by  75  percent. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  the 
White  House  has  announced  a  con- 
ference on  library  and  information 
services.  President  Bush  is  quoted  as 
sajring  that  "improving  the  Nation's  li- 
brary and  information  services  may  be 
one  of  the  best  investments  we  make  in 
our  campalgm  to  end  illiteracy,"  that 
we  need  to  "ensure  that  our  Nation's 
libraries  continue  to  serve  as  a  valu- 
able source  of  knowledge  and  train- 
ing," that  we  "must  meet  the  informa- 
tion needs  of  all  of  our  citizens — espe- 
cially minorities,  the  elderly,  dis- 
advantaged young  people,  and  persons 
living  in  rural  areas." 

This,  at  the  same  time  as  he  is  cut- 
ting Federal  aid  for  libraries  through 
LSCA  fix)m  $143  million  to  $35  million 
in  his  budget  proposal.  The  impact  of  a 
cut  of  this  magnitude  would  be  enor- 
mous on  the  public  library  system. 

In  my  State  of  Vermont,  a  rural 
State,  we  are  very  dependent  on  the 


small  amount  of  Federal  aid  we  receive 
for  libraries.  Let  me  give  you  just  a  few 
examples.  LSCA  title  I  provides  $211,000 
for  regional  libraries  which  provide 
services  to  the  42  towns  which  have  no 
local  library,  as  well  as  supplemental 
book  collections  to  196  small,  rural  li- 
braries and  consulting  services,  con- 
tinuing education  across  the  State. 
LSCA  title  n  provides  $136,000  In 
matching  funds  for  renovation,  con- 
struction, and  technology  enhance- 
ment. In  Vermont  none  of  these  funds 
are  used  for  administration.  LSCA  title 
m  provides  an  800  line  connecting  li- 
braries around  the  State  to  a  comput- 
erized data  base,  itself  funded  by  the 
State.  Our  State  librarian,  Patricia 
Klinck,  summed  up  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  cuts  quite  clearly:  "In  a  rural 
environment,  LSCA  funding  means  the 
difference  between  access  and  isola- 
tion." 

Not  only  is  the  75-percent  cut  dev- 
astating to  our  public  libraries.  The 
fact  is  that  the  remaining  $35  million 
for  literacy  is  not  specifically  des- 
ignated and  would  become  part  of  the 
State  Block  Grant  Program,  which  In- 
cludes fUnds  for  welfare,  human  serv- 
ices, and  education.  Library  services 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  not  fare  well 
in  competition  with  more  immediately 
obvious  pressing  needs  such  as  hunger 
and  housing,  especially  in  these  dif- 
ficult economic  times. 

We  must  not  allow  these  cuts  to  go 
through.  We  must  speak  out  on  the 
specific  impacts  of  these  and  the  many 
other  cuts  being  quietly  implemented 
while  nonconsequential  actions  are 
used  in  a  shell  game  to  divert  media  at- 
tention from  the  real  issues.  In  his  let- 
ter accompanying  the  announcement  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services.  President 
Bush  writes,  "Our  ability  to  stay  ahead 
depends,  in  large  part,  on  our  ability  to 
stay  Informed."  I  could  not  agree  more. 
The  problem  is  that  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment says  one  thing  and  does  an- 
other, it  is  difficult  for  the  American 
people  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f^om  New  York  for  allowing  me  to 
speak. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  proceed  with  my 
theme  that  we  have  illoglc  prevailing. 
We  have  contributions  that  are  hard  to 
bear. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  plea  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  Education,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and  his  overseers  in  the  White 
House  to  reexamine  this  attitude  and 
their  posture  on  libraries.  It  con- 
tradicts so  much  of  what  they  are  pro- 
posing with  respect  to  education. 

Libraries  are  very  high  cost/benefit 
oi>erations.  For  the  amount  of  money 
we  put  into  them,  we  get  a  tremendous 
benefit.  There  is  probably  no  other  edu- 
cational enterprise  that  we  engage  in 
which  yields  such  a  high  benefit  for  the 
low  cost. 
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The  Federal  Oovenunent  has  never 
been  a  great  supporter  of  libraries.  The 
library  aid  at  this  point  being  proposed 
by  C!ongre88  is  S143  million.  If  we  take 
the  whole  history  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Constitution  Act  over  a  period 
of  about  25  years,  all  of  that  money 
that  has  been  used  for  aid  to  libraries 
would  not  equal  the  cost  of  one  single 
aircraft  carrier.  One  aircraft  carrier 
costs  $3.3  billion.  S3.5  billion.  Federal 
aid  to  libraries  has  not  even  added  up 
to  one  aircraft  carrier  all  the  years 
that  it  has  been  available.  So  we  are 
talking  about  a  very  small  amount  of 
money. 

We  do  have  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  Services 
going  forward.  It  was  initiated  by  Con- 
gress, signed  by  the  President,  and  our 
total  Government  is  behind  this  con- 
ference that  will  be  held  in  July. 

a  1900 

Of  course,  the  preamble  to  that  law- 
Public  Law  100-382— the  preamble  to 
that  law  Includes  in  it  statements  like 
the  following:  "The  fliture"- 1  am 
quoting  f^om  the  preamble — "The  fu- 
ture of  our  society  depends  on  develop- 
ing the  learning  potential  Inherent  in 
all  children  and  youth,  especially  lit- 
erary, reading,  research,  and  retrieval 
sklllB."  It  goes  on  with  many  other 
statements  which  are  very  much  on 
target  In  terms  of  the  role  and  the  need 
of  libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Instead  of  reading  this 
summary  by  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, I  will  submit  the  summary 
in  its  entirety  for  the  Record. 

SUMMARY  OF  AMERICM  UBRARY  ASSOCIATION  APPRO- 
PRMT10NS  RECOMMENOATKMS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to 
note  a  few  other  items  that  I  would 
like  tojsubmit  for  the  Record,  includ- 
ing a  aimmary  of  recommended  level 
of  appropriations  for  items  which  re- 
late to  libraries. 

The  President,  as  I  said  before, 
placed  in  the  budget  zero  for  the  Li- 
brary Services  tmd  Construction  Act, 
but  the  American  Library  Association 
recomnAends  a  rather  conservative  fig- 
ure, $2*7.500.000.  For  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Library  Programs,  a  total 
of  $21  million  is  recommended.  For  the 
Hawklnis-Stafford  Elementary,  Second- 
ary Improvement  Act.  which  contains 
chapted  2  which  relates  to  libraries. 
$500  m^lion  is  recommended.  The  Li- 
brary ef  Congress,  the  National  Li- 
brary ojr  Medicine,  everything  that  re- 
lates io  libraries,  there  are  rec- 
ommendations here  which  I  agree  with. 
They  are  far  from  the  sums  that  have 
been  requested  by  the  administration, 
and  of  course,  unfortunately,  they  are 
far  troA  the  sums  that  have  been  rec- 
ommenfled  in  the  budget  resolution 
which  was  passed  today.  I  placed  the 
summary  of  the  recommended  appro- 
priations into  the  Record. 

I  wiU  Insert  the  letter  from  the 
White  4ouse  at  this  point: 

The  wkpte  House, 
Washington.  March  28, 1991. 

There]! 8  at  the  center  of  virtually  every 
Amerlcaii  town  a  library,  a  repository  of  his- 
tory and  of  our  recorded  hopes,  dreams,  and 
plans  for  tomorrow.  Libraries  hold  the  ac- 
quired wisdom  of  the  a«es,  as  well  as  con- 
temporary Ideas  and  Information,  providing 
access  te  these  treasures  through  both  elec- 
tronic and  conventional  retrieval  services. 

Libraries  require  only  that  we  have  the  de- 
sire to  learn  and  to  explore  the  fascinating 
world  of  knowledge  and  ideas.  For  those  with 
the  desire  to  read,  but  lacking  the  ability,  li- 
braries Hold  a  key  to  literacy  as  well,  offer- 
ing special  educational  programs  for  every- 
one. 

Libraries  also  serve  as  fkvorite  sanctuaries 
for  our  'children,  revealing  in  their  quiet 
rooms  new  worlds  to  entertain  and  to  chal- 
lenge grewing  young  minds.  For  students  en- 
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gaged  in  thb  lifelong  process  of  learning, 
these  institutions  serve  as  valuable  points  of 
reference.  Infleed,  for  every  citisen— from  the 
serious  researcher  to  the  individual  reading 
for  pleasure^Ubraries  refresh  the  spirit  and 
enrich  the  intellect. 

This  year.  National  Library  Week  is  a  cele- 
bration of  the  fact  that  those  who  read  suc- 
ceed. Libraries  enable  us  to  enjoy  more  fully 
the  benefits  of  learning  and  opportunity;  and 
by  promoting  literacy  for  all  Americans,  we 
can  share  thpse  benefits  with  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizen 


zeas. 
tie 


Oboroe  Bush. 

One  of  tie  Items  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  tihe  White  House  Conference 
on  Libraries  is  a  brandnew  proposal 
that  will  require  considerable  funding 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Only 
the  FederaJ  Government  can  make  it 
happen.  It>  is  called  NREN,  the  pro- 
posed National  Research  and  Education 
Network.  It  is  a  high-capacity,  high- 
quality  coviputer  network  which  sup- 
ports a  br^ad  set  of  applications  and 
network  sejrvices  for  the  research  and 
education  community.  The  NREN  will 
be  an  exp4nsion  and  an  upgrading  of 
the  existing  interconnected  array  of 
mostly  research  networks  such  as  the 
national  N^FNET  and  the  regional  net- 
works. NY3ERNET  and  SURANET.  and 
local  area  networks  on  campuses 
known  collectively  as  Internet.  The 
aim  is  to  reach  gigabit  per  capacity 
over  several  years.  This  has  been  de- 
scribed as  4  national  highway  for  infor- 
mation. Iti  will  be  for  the  average 
American,  placed  at  their  disposal  kind 
of  an  electronic  retrieval  system  al- 
ready avall|ible  to  corporations  and  sci- 
entists doing  high-level  research.  It 
will  be  a  very  efficient,  efficient  sys- 
tem since  It  will  research  everybody, 
and  kind  jof  a  hope  for  the  future, 
dream  for  l)he  future,  which  I  hope  will 
be  discussed  extensively  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries.  It  will 
require  funding.  It  will  require  consid- 
erable new  funding.  It  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  kind  of  proposals 
that  are  being  made  by  the  President 
and  the  Gnvemors  in  their  six  rec- 
ommended ^oals  for  education. 

Those  six  goals  cannot  be  realized 
unless  there  is  more  support  via  librar- 
ies and  new  kinds  of  information  sys- 
tems. An  electronic  retrieval  system 
would  be  ai  vital  necessity  in  order  to 
upgrade  our  entire  educational  system, 
especially  the  parts  which  talk  about 
increasing  our  students'  abilities  in  the 
areas  of  math  and  science.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  will  include  a  siunmary  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  and  Education  Net- 
work facts  leet  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Nation/  l  Resbakcb  and  Education 
Network  Factsheet.  April  1991 

What  is  th^  NREN?  The  proposed  National 
Research  and  Education  Network  (or  NREN. 
pronounced  en-ren)  is  a  high-capacity,  high- 
quality  computer  network  which  supports  a 
broad  set  of  applications  and  network  serv- 
ices for  theresearch  and  education  commu- 
nity. The  NH  EN  will  be  an  expansion  and  up- 
grading of  tt  >e  existing  interconnected  array 
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of  mostly  scientific  research  networks,  such 
SB  the  nationwide  NSFNET  (the  backbone) 
and  regional  networks  such  as  NYSERNET 
and  SURANET,  and  local  area  networks  on 
campuses  and  elsewhere,  known  collectively 
as  the  Internet.  The  aim  Is  to  reach  gigabit 
(a  glgrabit  is  one  billion  bite)  per  second  ca- 
pacity over  several  years. 

The  concept  of  the  NREN  orl^nated  as  a 
means  to  connect  supercomputer  centers  and 
to  acconunodate  the  massive  amounts  of 
data  produced  by  hlg'h-performance  com- 
puter projects.  Reports  over  the  past  several 
years  by  a  number  of  organizations— the 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy  and  its  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  for  Science,  Engineering,  and  Tech- 
nology (FCCSET).  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  EDUCOM  and  others- 
have  shaped  the  concept  and  moved  it  for- 
ward. 

SupercomiMiters  and  super  networks  are 
needed  to  address  "grand  challenges"  such  as 
global  climate  change  and  the  mapping  of 
the  human  genome,  but  such  advanced  com- 
puting and  communications  capacity  also 
makes  possible  the  transmission  of  unprece- 
dented volumes  of  other  kinds  of  electronic 
data  and  information— from  electronic  mail 
to  electronic  journals  to  entire  digital  li- 
brary collections  including  audio  and  visual 
components.  Eklucatlonal  needs  are  now  part 
of  the  NREN  plan  although  it  is  undecided 
how  wide  the  range  of  users  and  institutions 
will  be.  However,  the  ability  of  a  researcher 
to  connect  to  computerized  tools  is  becom- 
ing a  necessity  for  scholars  in  all  fields,  stu- 
dents at  all  levels,  and  information  seekers 
wherever  located. 

Administration  Plan.  Development  of  the 
NREN  is  part  of  a  Presidential  initiative  de- 
scribed in  a  1981  report  from  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  "Grand 
Challenges:  HIgh-Performance  Computing 
and  Communications."  This  multiagency 
Initiative  calls  for  S838  million  in  President 
Bush's  FT  1S82  budget,  an  Increase  of  about 
30  percent  over  similar  activities  In  FY9I. 
These  fbnds  would  support  activities  in  four 
program  areas;  high-performance  computing 
systems,  advanced  software  technology  and 
algoritbms,  the  NREN,  and  basic  research 
and  human  resources.  The  OSTP  report  calls 
the  FY98  network  under  this  plan  the  "Inter- 
agency Interim  NREN." 

Legislation.  Legislation  to  establish  the 
NREN  was  first  introduced  by  Sen.  Albert 
Oore  Jr.  (D-TN)  in  1988.  He  introduced  the 
bill  again  in  the  lOlst  Congress,  and  a  revised 
version  of  S.  1067  passed  the  Senate  in  Octo- 
ber 1990,  but  the  House  did  not  act  on  HR 
3131,  the  companion  bill. 

Sen.  Gore  has  again  Introduced  legislation 
this  year  (8.  372.  the  High-Performance  Com- 
pattng  Act  of  1901)  on  which  his  Science, 
Technology,  and  Space  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  March  5.  A  revised  version  of  S. 
373  was  approved  by  the  parent  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  Committee  on 
t(archl9. 

A  companion  bill  (H.R.  656)  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  George  Brown  (D-CA),  Chair- 
man of  the  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee.  Two  subcommittees  held  a  hear- 
ing March  7  on  H.R.  6S6.  Rep.  Rick  Boucher 
(D-VA)  presided  as  Chalmuin  of  the  Science 
Subcommittee  at  the  hearing  cosponsored  by 
the  Technology  and  Competitiveness  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Rep.  Tim  Valentine 
(D-NC).  H.R.  666  is  expected  to  be  marked  up 
this  spring. 

A  third  bill  is  also  pending  (8.  343),  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  High-Performance  Com- 


puting Act  of  1991),  introduced  by  Sen.  J. 
Beimett  Johnston  (D-LA),  Chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee. 
S.  343  would  have  the  Energy  Department  es- 
tablish a  Federal  High-Performance  Com- 
puter Network  to  serve  many  of  the  same 
purposes  envisioned  for  the  NREN. 

Provisions  of  Bills.  S.  372  and  H.R.  656  as- 
sign a  lead  role  to  FCCSET,  which  is  to  de- 
velop a  National  High-Performance  ComiMt- 
ing  Plan  involving  multiagency  collabora- 
tion. The  long  list  of  agencies  includes  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library,  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  is  designated 
the  lead  agency  to  coordinate  NREN  develop- 
ment among  the  various  agencies. 

In  the  Committee-approved  version  of  S. 
272,  the  NREN  is  to  link  research  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  government,  and  in- 
dustry In  every  state.  Federal  agencies  are 
to  work  with  state  and  local  agencies,  librar- 
ies, educational  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, and  private  network  service  providers 
in  order  to  ensure  that  researchers,  edu- 
cators, and  students  have  access  to  the  net- 
work. Within  the  federal  government,  NSF  is 
to  have  primary  responsibility  for  connect- 
ing colleges,  universities,  and  librsxies  to 
the  network.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the 
network  is  to  provide  access  to  electronic  in- 
formation resources  maintained  by  libraries, 
research  facilities,  publishers,  and  affiliated 
organizations. 

The  bills  call  for  various  agency  activities 
and/or  FCCSETT  reports  to  address  such  is- 
sues as  standards  to  provide  interoperability, 
conunon  user  interfaces,  network  security 
and  user  privacy,  protection  of  copyrights, 
pricing  policies  and  plans  for  eventual  com- 
mercialization of  the  network. 

Library  Interest.  The  Senate  bill  as  or- 
dered reported  Includes  some  improvements 
suggested  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  Research  Librar- 
ies in  testimony  and  recommended  amend- 
ments, as  well  as  some  elements  suggested 
by  a  Partnership  for  the  NREN  (20  education, 
library,  and  computing  organizations,  in- 
cluding ALA.  ARL,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Libraries,  the  Chief  Officers  of 
State  Library  Agencies,  the  Coalition  for 
Networked  Information.  EDUCOM.  and  the 
Special  Libraries  Association). 

These  improvements  include  the  idea  of 
NREN  connections  to  all  SO  states,  addi- 
tional references  to  education  as  a  whole  and 
to  libraries,  collaboration  with  potential 
users,  the  possibility  of  using  the  network  as 
a  dissemination  vehicle  for  federal  databases 
and  information,  and  specifying  library  and 
information  science  in  research,  education, 
and  training  components. 

S.  372  and  HJl.  656  call  for  development  of 
a  mechanism  to  coordinate  and  manage  the 
network,  but  are  not  very  specific  about  the 
governance  structure.  This  is  probably  the 
most  Important  unresolved  issue  as  far  as 
Partnership  for  the  NREN  organisations  are 
concerned.  Also  of  concern  to  library  and 
education  organizations  is  the  issue  of  how 
S.  272  and  S.  343  may  be  reconciled,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  governance  issues  and 
the  ability  of  the  network  to  serve  edu- 
cation, broadly  defined. 

EDU(X)M  estimates  that  federal  ftinding  of 
the  current  internet  amounts  to  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  investment,  with  the 
remainder  coming  from  universities,  states, 
and  Industry.  The  bills  should  provide  more 
explicitly  for  a  governance  structure  with 
balanced  participation  by  users  of  the  net- 
work (Including  government,  the  private  sec- 
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tor,  education  and  libraries)  in  estaUiahlng 
policy  and  in  developing  standards.  Among 
all  the  reports  and  studies  should  be  one  on 
progress  in  connecting  the  broad  edncatlon 
and  library  communities  to  the  network,  and 
on  possible  mechanisms  for  ensuring  long- 
term,  low-cost  communications  for  edn- 
cational  institutions  and  libraries. 

ALA  has  endorsed  the  concept  of  a  Na- 
tional Research  and  Education  Network  with 
library  participation  for  the  following  rea- 
sons listed  in  ALA  testimony  in  March  1981 
on  S.  272  and  H.R.  656: 

The  NREN  has  the  potential  to  revolution- 
ize the  conduct  of  research,  edncatlon.  and 
information  transfer. 

Current  Internet  users  want  library-like 
services,  and  libraries  have  responded  with 
everything  from  online  catalogs  to  elec- 
tronic journals. 

Libraries  provide  access  poinu  for  users 
without  an  institutional  base. 

With  libraries  and  their  networks,  the  sup- 
port structure  to  make  good  use  of  the 
NREN  already  exUts. 

NREN  development  should  build  on  exist- 
ing federal  investments  in  the  sharing  of  li- 
brary and  information  resources  and  the  dis- 
semination of  government  information. 

The  NREN's  higher  capacity  wlU  enable 
the  sharing  of  full  text  and  nontextual  li- 
brary and  archival  resources. 

Libraries  provide  a  uaefUl  laboratory  for 
exploration  of  what  services  and  what  user 
interfaces  might  stimulate  a  mase  market- 
place. 

Public,  school,  and  college  libraries  are  ap- 
propriate institutions  to  bridge  the  growing 
gap  between  the  information  poor  and  the  in- 
formation rich. 

Libraries  of  all  types  linked  to  the  NREN 
would  enhance  the  national  Investment  in 
the  network,  spread  its  benefits  more  widely, 
and  increase  access  to  the  resources  avail- 
able over  it  through  an  institution  already 
established  to  assist  users  with  information 
needs. 

Another  set  of  iasues  called  Oovem- 
ment  information  policy  lasues  relat- 
ing to  matters  of  grave  concern  to  li- 
braries and  Involve  libraries.  The  Oov- 
emment  information  policy  iBsnes  in- 
clude issues  related  to  depository  li- 
braries, issues  related  to  the  Office  of 
Manaerement  and  Budget  Circoiar  A- 
130.  A-130  Is  a  circular  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  time,  promalgated 
for  the  Ofnce  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  Freedom  of  Information 
and  is  of  intense  interest.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  they  will  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  Federal  agencies  to  provide 
electronic  information  products  to  de- 
pository libraries,  but  not  both  prod- 
ucts and  services.  Such  a  number  of 
Qovemment  publications  are  being  dis- 
tributed through  on-line  services  such 
as  electronic  billboards,  and  moves  to 
eliminate  products  alone  would  restrict 
public  access  to  Government  infomub- 
tion. 

Currently,  depository  libraries  are 
participating  in  pilot  projects  which 
would  provide  for  the  dissemination  of 
electronic  services  throughout  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office.  These  are 
like  the  national  highway  of  informa- 
tion. They  are  new  systems  of  dissemi- 
nating information,  electronic  format, 
which  require  the  coordination  and  the 
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sapport  of  Oovemment.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  Government  information  pol- 
icy issues  which  is  of  concern  to  the  li- 
brary community.  It  is  also  concerned 
about  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
Reauthorization.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
and  a  number  of  other  acts  of  consider- 
able importance.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to 
place  the  summary  of  Government  in- 
formation policy  issues  in  the  Record 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point,  and  it  is  as 
follows: 
Government  Information  Poucy  Issues 
Factsheet,  April  1991 

GPO  Appropriations:  For  the  Superintend- 
ent of  DocumentB  operation,  tbe  Government 
Printing  Ofllce  is  requesting  S27.371.000  for 
FY92.  Together  with  S755,000  In  funding  from 
Fy91  which  Congress  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion until  FY92.  this  would  give  SuDocs 
S28.ia6.000.  compared  with  S25,745,000  In  FY91. 
Of  the  toUl,  122.616,000  would  be  for  distribu- 
tion to  depository  libraries.  In  appropria- 
tions testimony  in  February,  Public  Printer 
Robert  Houk  provided  a  status  report  on  the 
original  five  pilot  electronic  projects,  efforts 
which  GPO  expects  to  complete  In  1991. 

On  cost  sharing,  a  controversial  issue  with 
cost  implications  for  libraries,  Houk  said 
that  all  participants  in  online  electronic  dis- 
semination services,  including  depository  li- 
braries, "may  be  required  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  services  to  the  extent  al- 
lowed by  law.  Adequate  controls  are  essen- 
tial and  limitations  on  free  service  access 
must  be  considered  early  in  any  arrangement 
to  make  databases  available  to  the  public 
through  the  depository  library  network." 

Katherine  Mawdsley.  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Davis,  testifying  about  GPO  appropria- 
tions  on  behalf  of  ALA  and  the  Association 
of  Research  Libraries,  urged  GPO  SuOocs 
funding  at  a  level  which  would  support  dis- 
tribution of  electronic  information  through 
the  Depository  Library  Program,  and  sustain 
the  current  distribution  of  paper  and  micro- 
fiche. 

Depository  Libraries.  Rep.  Charles  Rose 
(D-NC),  Chair  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  plans  hearings  on  April  25  regard- 
ing public  access  to  government  information 
through  depository  libraries  and  other 
means.  Three  depository  librarians  have 
been  invited  as  witnesses. 

Revision  of  OMB  Circular  A-130.  In  a  move 
of  Intense  interest  to  the  library  community, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  an- 
nounced that  It  will  revise  guidance  to  fed- 
eral agencies  to  provide  electronic  informa- 
tion products  to  depositories— but  not  both 
iroducta  and  services.  Since  a  number  of 
govomment  publications  are  being  dlstrib- 
atsd  through  online  servicee,  such  as  elec- 
tronic bolletln  boards,  moves  to  limit  agen- 
cy compliance  with  depository  requirements 
to  products  alone  would  restrict  public  ac- 
cess to  govermnent  information.  Currently, 
depository  libraries  are  participating  in  pilot 
projects  for  the  dissemination  of  electronic 
services  through  the  Oovemment  Printing 
Ofllce. 

The  anaooncsment  regarding  depository  li- 
braries appears  In  OMB's  plans  to  revise  its 
oontroveralal  OMB  Circular  No.  A-130,  Man- 
■Cement  of  Psdsral  Information  Resources, 
published  la  the  March  Federal  Reoister 
(S8  FR  9096-^8).  This  Is  an  advance  notice. 
not  a  drsA  of  the  revised  circular.  OMB  in- 
vites comments  on  the  issues  most  requiring 
revlsl<m.  on  new  formulation  of  policy,  and 
on  the  directions  that  formulation  should 
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take.  Coqiments  are  due  by  May  3;  OMB  is 
likely  to  issue  a  draft  circular  for  public 
commentjsoon  after  the  date. 

Paperwork  Reduction  Act  Reauthoriza- 
tion. Thai  reauthorization  of  the  Paperwork 
Reductioa  Act  failed  to  pass  before  the  101st 
Congress  adjourned.  F*ro8i)ect8  for  this  con- 
troversial legislation  are  uncertain  at  this 
time.  ON  B  cites  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  as  it  I  authority  for  Circular  A-130,  and 
plan  to  Ti  vise  the  circular  despite  the  lack  of 
an  authoi  ization  since  September  1989. 

Freedoi  i  of  Information  Act.  Congress  is 
considering  explicitly  including  computer 
and  elect  •onic  records  under  the  Freedom  of 
Informati  on  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  doc- 
uments p  -inted  on  paper.  Rep.  Gerald  Klecz- 
ka  (D-WI ,  joined  by  Rep.  Bob  Wise  (D-WV), 
introduce  1  HR  1423,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Publ  ic  Access  Improvement  Act  of  1991, 
on  Marcl  i  13.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
conmiltwe  on  Technology  and  the  Law, 
chaired  h  r  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-VT),  is  in 
the  proce  e  of  drafting  proposed  amendments 
to  the  FO  LA. 

One  la  it  item  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Rec(  )RD,  Mr.  Speaker,  relates  to  an 
article  irhich  was  placed  in  the  Wall 
Street  J  aumal  on  February  13,  1991.  In 
this  artl  cle  they  talk  about  many  pub- 
lic libra  "ies  being  forced  to  close  their 
doors  for  months.  There  are  towns  in 
West  Virginia  where  libraries  have 
closed,  a  nd  they  are  not  sure  when  they 
will  reo]  en.  We  know  of  West  Virginia, 
but  I  SI  bmit  that  there  are  probably 
many  o  hers  across  the  country  that 
are  cl08|ng  and  have  not  been  noted  by 
Street  Journal. 

States  have  major  problems  in 
terms  oi  budget  for  the  entire  States. 
The  recession  has  hit  very  hard.  The 
mlsmanfgement  of  the  Reagan  years, 
and  the  mismanagement  of  the  Bush 
years  is  coming  home.  We  are  pouring 
more  mftney  into  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociatiofis  than  we  are  into  maintain- 
ing the  i  educational  infl-astructure  or 
the  phyfical  infl-astnicture  of  the  Na- 
tion. All  of  this  is  hitting  all  of  our  in- 
stitutions. Libraries  are  very  small. 
They  haVe  very  little  political  clout,  so 
they  ara  just  a  preview,  just  a  preview 
of  comiqg  attractions  in  terms  of  insti- 
tutions ^hlch  will  be  wiped  out  in  their 
entiretyiif  we  do  not  change  our  poli- 
cies, an4  turn  the  management  of  our 
Govemiment  around. 

In  thif  article,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal has  done  a  great  service  by  listing 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the 
amount  Of  money  spent  on  libraries  in 
each  one  of  those  States  per  capita. 
For  the  number  of  people,  for  each  per- 
son in  I  the  State,  the  following 
amount^  are  spent.  I  will  grive  a  few  ex- 
amples jflrom  the  article.  New  York 
leads  the  list,  and  we  are  proud  in  New 
York  of  the  great  amount  of  assistance 
that  coctkes  from  the  State,  and  the  tra- 
dition of  maintaining  libraries  at  the 
local  level,  but  even  with  this  great  ef- 
fort we  are  so  proud.  We  are  only 
spending  $29.48  per  person  for  libraries 
in  New  York.  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  to  be  Congratulated,  because  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  resources  which 
are    quite    meager    compared    to    the 
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State  of  Nei  i  York,  and  they  rank  sec- 
ond, with  a  1  expenditure  of  $29.46  per 
person.  Anq  so  it  goes  until  we  get 
down  to  Mississippi,  which  spends  $6.58 
per  person;  { Arkansas  spends  $5.98  per 
person. 

I  will  insert  the  article  here: 

[From  the  W^l  Street  Journal,  Feb.  13, 1991] 

Many  Public  Libraries  Suffer  Major 

BlowsJin  Local  BtnxiET  Crises 

(By  James  S.  Hirsch) 

PocA,  W.Va— When  the  one-room  library 
closed  down  here  in  June,  it  was  like  a  death 
in  the  family. 

On  the  library's  last  day,  children  brought 
stuffed  bears  and  floweft  for  the  librarian. 
Later,  resideats  who  hadn't  heard  the  news 
pounded  on  tiie  locked  wooden  door  of  the 
building.         I 

"They  coulan't  believe  we  were  really  clos- 
ing," says  Betty  Hamilton,  the  librarian. 
"To  a  child,  [the  library  was  always  there. 
Then  suddenly  something  is  missing  ffom 
their  life,  if's  like  when  someone  dies, 
there's  a  littli  empty  space  there." 

The  Poca  library  was  one  of  three  small 
branches  closed  last  year  in  Putnam  County, 
a  bedroom  community  for  Charleston  and 
?  E^ach  branch  cost  about 
to  operate — more   than  the 
fford. 

ublino  trend 
small  libraries  begged  enough 
money  to  redpen  part-time  this  week.  But 
after  making  |do  for  eight  months,  the  people 
communities  offer  a  dark 
without  libraries — and  a  wam- 
las  of  the  country,  both  urban 
re  many  of  the  nation's  15,000 
public  libraries  are  struggling  to  survive. 

Libraries  face  soaring  costs  for  books,  peri- 
odicals and  computers  just  as  their  budgets 
are  being  sqteezed  by  cash-strapped  local 
governments. JFew  libraries  have  been  closed 
completely,  out  officials  are  cutting  hours, 
trimming  staffs,  slashing  book  and  periodi- 
cal budgets  aind  leaving  broken  boilers  and 
other  problenis  unfixed. 

The  New  York  City  library  system  has  cut 
hours  by  10%l  since  1968  and  faces  a  new  8% 
budget  cut.  }n  Brooklyn  last  week,  dem- 
onstrators draped  library  doors  with  black 
cloth  to  protSst  layoffs  and  service  cuts,  in- 
cluding progr^jns  affecting  children.  The  Los 
Angeles  system  has  been  under  a  hiring 
freeze  since  last  year  that  has  left  the  librar- 
ies with  aboi4.  110  positions  unfilled,  or  lO'/o 
of  the  staff.  li  Dade  County,  Fla.,  library  of- 
ficials have  to  cut  back  by  3%,  and  that 
"may  mean  shutting  smaller  branches,"  a 
spokesman  sa^s. 

In  Philadeltfhia,  the  public  library  has  can- 
celed orders  f^r  20,000  new  books  and  has  de- 
layed reopening  three  branches  that  are  un- 
dergoing capi^U  Improvements.  "I  just  got  a 
report  that  says  we  still  have  toilet  paper 
but  don't  hafre  paper  towels,"  says  Elliot 
Shelkrot,  president  and  director  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia.  "It  gets  down  to  ba- 
sics." 

Throughout^  the  U.S.,  libraries  are  pleading 
for  money.  In  a  special  election,  residents  in 
Rockland  County,  NJf-,,  went  to  the  polls 
last  week  to  vote  on  one  issue:  Whether  to 
Increase  property  taxes  to  raise  S245,000  an- 
nually for  p«bllc  libraries  in  Suffem  and 
Sloatsburg.  T^e  tax  passed,  336  to  142. 

tWINO  xlliteract 
come  despite  growing  con- 
cern that  illllieracy  rates  are  rising  and  that 
workers  don't  have  sufficient  reading  skills. 
The    retrenchment    is    jMirticularly    pcdnfUl 
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SnrtJf'!i!!Ji*r^  .^traditionally  ^oes  up  a  ito  world  book  branches  for  30  hour,  a  week  atartln.  thU 

wn^ J^f!^^'  .'?'"'    ^^^    "'^'J    ^  E'«°  ^»  t»8t  effom  couldn't  prevent  ttve  week.  On  Monday.  Putnam  library  officials 

"f  »^u    K^     °^^  newspaper  want-ads  branches  from  closing  last  year,  including  cut  a  red  ribbon  on  the  staircase  leading  to 

Md  boo^  become  an  Important  source  of  those  in  the  small  towns  of  Poca.  Eleanor  the  front  door  and  children  from  a  local  ele- 

^  entertainment.                 ,  „          ,  '^^  Buffalo  in  Putnam  County,  which  has  a  mentary  school  brought  Ms.  Hamilton  flow- 

Public  libraries  are  especially  vulnerable  toUl    population    of   42.587.    Holding    5.000  ers  and  a  heart-shaped  balloon  inscribed  with 

in  a  slumping  economy.  Libraries  usually  books     each,     these     so-called     "outpost"  the  message.  "You're  special."  But  the  joy 

dont  charge  fees  and  Instead  get  most  of  branches   are    squat    prefabricated    wooden  could  be  short-lived:  If  more  money  isnt 

their  money  from  local  governments.  But  structures  that  had  been  rolled  Into  town,  found,  even  the  parttlme  hours  will  be  cut  In 

today,  may  cities  and  counties,  struggling  The  buildings  came  without  windows,  but  half. 

with  budget  problems,  are  cutting  services  now  each  has  one— only  because  the  libraries  the  m  m  i  ntsABTiN 
across  the  board.  Ubrarles,  considered  less  used  part  of  a  small  grant  for  books  to  do  the  «»».  „^  .7  i.^kjuua« 
essential  than  services  such  as  police  and  construction.  other  libraries,  like  the  one  in  Peterstown 
fire  protection,  often  get  the  crumbs  of  a  When  the  Poca  branch  was  in  full  swing  a  ^P°P^''  »  POor  tobacco-farming  community 
shrinking  economic  pie.  financial  adviser  helped  residents  with  tax  <*°^°®  Virginia  border,  get  by  on  a  shoe- 
No  help  is  coming  from  Washington.  The  forms.  Copier  and  fax  machines  drew  crowds  ^'""K  and  a  prayer.  Nestled  amid  oak  and 
Department  of  Education  increased  its  allot-  Rhododendrons  bloomed  in  front,  and  Ms  "»*P^«  ^^^>^  '°  t^e  Appalachian  Mountain 
ment  for  public  libraries  to  $132  million  in  Hamilton,  the  librarian,  notarized  wills,  read  ?*°1®'  "^^  carousel-shaped  wooden  library 
1900  from  J74.5  million  in  1961.  an  increase  stories  to  preschool  children  and  allowed  r**  °*^°  "^***  ^°^  wedding  receptions,  slum- 
that  library  advocates  say  fails  to  keep  up  overdue  book  borrowers  to  pay  fines  with  parties,  scout  meetings  and  political  fo- 
wlth  inflation.   And  President  Bush's  new  cans  of  food,  which  were  donated  to  a  soup  "^^■, 

budget  recommends  a  73%  cut.  to  S3S  million,  kitchen.  But  the  problems  were  obvious  too-  Students  at  the  local  grade  school,  which 

The  library's  World  Book  is  dated  1979  ^^^  *  '*°°''  collection  of  its  own.  come  fTe- 

A  LARGE  CIVIC  ROLE  Before  the  libraries  got  their  reprieve,  Put-  <l«»ently-  Oh  a  recent  day.  the  doors  fly  open 

The  library  cutbacks  have  hit  especially  nam  officials  tried  to  keep  the  branches  open  "*'*  ^  fourth  graders  noisily  drop  off  books, 
hard  in  rural  America,  where  branches  play  with  three  proposed  tax  levies,  but  all  failed.  ^^^  ™**'  ^°'"  ^^^  stacks  to  find  Hardy  Boys, 
a  larger  civic  role  than  their  urban  counter-  The  most  recent,  in  November,  received  ^^^  Black  Stallion,  and  Nancy  Drew.  When 
parts.  They  often  serve  as  cultural  centers,  58.4%  of  the  vote.  Just  shy  of  the  60%  needed  ^^  children  leave,  librarian  Annette  Rule- 
social  dens  and  auxiliaries  to  local  grade  for  passage.  Place  and  her  three  volunteers  grab  the  re- 
schools.  Yet  public  support  is  dimcult  to  reading  less  turned  volumes  and  scurry  to  the  shelves, 
muster  in  the  hardscrabble  counties,  where  rm-P  rioninin.  o.,t  ac^t^  -«„„^=  „,^»  .n  ^r  '^^^  ^^*  *  half-hour  to  replace  about  100 
anu-tax  fever  runs  high  and  where,  accord-  ^^  wSl  be  h^^  b^^ke  lim  t^  ^^  ^^""^  '^*'  °"'  °'*~  "^^~- 
ing  to  Peggy  Bias,  director  of  the  Putnam  ^-nm™  At  BumSo  Hie/  SchLl  ^r^  ^*  ^'^"^  '"^""^'^  ''^''^  ^°  "^«  mld-19B0.. 
County.  W.Va..  Ubrury  system,  many  adults  ^^^Tvende^tbe^b^^^^^^  ^""^  ^""'^  ^  *^"'  ^^  *"  ^'^°'"'* 
"think  a  Ubrary's  a  luxury."  She  adds.  SXts  K  the  buUdlng^^  ^u^n^  ^^  "'°''^^  ^"^  ^'^""^  "'"""^  "•^'* 
"They  didn't  have  It  when  they  were  growing  Sd  tobe  buL  U)  llbrarlL  in  ^her  to!^?  '^^  ""  <*  P~^"""  ^^  '^'°  ^*-  Putnam, 
up  and  don't  see  Why  they  need  it."  m  h^  ScS?ariv^S  the  ^tte^^u  '^^''"'    ^*^*"*'    "''*°"«    •^^'*    °°"*    ^■ 

Few   states   need   healthy    libraries   more  dente^y^^ll  Sclera   the  nri^l^^    '-to  *=**"°'*^  ^^^  ^^^  °^  ""**  county's  budget).  Ms. 

than  West  Virginia,  which  Is  ranked  49th  in  a  S^ill  3n   anSe  ^ou  lor^m^thl.^  Rule-Place  laid  off  her  one  paid  assistant, 

the  nation  In  state  literacy  ratings,  accord-  loT^sew^'otyl^^lIe"              something,  ^ut  magazine  subscriptions  and  opened  the 

ing  to  U.S.  Census  figures.  In  fact.  West  Vfr-  m  Eleanor,  six-year-old  Traci  Flynn  would  1^3"^  "^^^J"^*  ^*  ^  "**''•  ^*°  '*°'*^ 

glnia  has  one  of  the  nation's  most  innovative  walk  to  the  Ubrarv  and  check  out  Oarfleld  "•*  county  had  no  book  stores,  suroort  for 

public  library  systems,  thanks  to  the  flam-  ^Lln^"'^"   she  went  fo^S  1^, '"^^"!!l!^  "'"^^  ^J!!^^  '""''="^'  "* 

boyant  sUte  library  commissioner,  Frederic  hours,  when  the  librarian  read  poems  and  **'°-  ^*  "brarles  twice  asked  voters  to  ap- 

J.   Glaxer.   During   his   19-year   tenure.   Mr.  fairy  tales,  led  sing-alongs  and  served  cook-  fr'*   *   ^^^^   «"   ^'^^   *»«'  »«•*  »»"» 

Olazer  has  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  les  and  Kool-Ald.   But  all   that  ended  last  o*"w      n   ,    «,       .    wv.          w       ^ 

public  libraries  and  Installed  a  model  com-  June   when   the   library   closed.   The   main  .^        Ms.  Rule-Place  s  library  has  hung  on 

puter    network    system    with    the    help    of  county  library  is  10  miles  away  in  Hurricane,  through  private  donaOons  and  grants,  which, 

shrewd  marketing  and  irrepressible   show-  and  Tracl's  parents   who  both  work   rarely  ^^^^^''  with  public  money,  make  up  iu 

manship.  had  Ume  to  take  her  there.  Tracl's  school  *24.240  budget.  TVo  years  ago.  It  landed  s^ 

Testifying  before  a  conmiittee  of  sUte  leg-  doesn't  have  a  library,  so  she  read  few  books  f<l<""onal  S25.000  state  grant,  which  has  al- 

Islators  In  1972.  Mr.  Glaxer  gave  each  mem-  "We  have  books,  but  she  doesn't  like  to  read  ^°^^  '^*  library  to  stay  open  six  days  a 

ber  a  flve-cent  pack  of  Ufe  Savers.  Because  the  same  ones  over  again."  says  her  mother  week. 

West  Virginia  was  spending  four  cents  per  Carla  Flynn.  "**■   Rule-Place  and  her  volunteers  also 

capita  on  library  services  at  the  time.  Mr.  In  Poca,  it  used  to  take  Carol  Carroll  three  ^^^  *^P  nickels  and  dimes.  On  the  check- 

01a»r  told  the  lawmakers.  "This  pack  costs  minutes  to  drive  to  the  library,  where  her  °"*'  ^'^^  "*'*  *  '*^®  "°  *=*°  ^°'"  contribu- 

more  than  we're  spending  for  library  service,  two  children  would  check  out  Judy  Blume  "°°8    ^o  ^^  today:  37  cents.  The  library 

and  that's  shameful."  books.  With  the  library  cloeed.  It  took  20  °°^  r^iaei  a  few  dollars  when  Ms.  Rule- 

His   efforts   paid   off.    West   Virginia   now  minutes  to  reach  the  main  library    so  tripe  *^'***  dressed  up  some  children  as  Little  Bo 

spends  S2.96  of  sUte  money  per  person  on  11-  were    reduced.    "I   was    so    naive.    I   never  *^®*P'  ^'®  ^^^"^  *  ^^^  '^"P  ""*  ^°^  ^^^  ^ 

brary  service,  compared  with  the  national  thought  a  library  could  close."  she  says.  *  ""*"•    "'  **"'  "  Mother  Goose."  she  says 

average  of  $1.37— but  when  spending  from  "It's  like  a  church  packing  up  and  hitting  P"'"'^y- 

local  governments  is  included.  West  Virginia  the  road.  It's  just  supposed  to  be  there  "  ■*  ^^^^  *e8t  Virginian.  Ms.  Rule-Place 

Is  ranked  near  the  bottom  among  states.  In  January,  the  county  library  commission  ''"  "**^  ^^''  °*°  money  for  crayons,  glue. 

Under  Mr.  Olaxer's  stewardship,  the  number  asked  for  $40,000  from  the  Putnam  County  P®°<='l8  *°<*  ot**"*"  suPPUes.  She  is  also  the 

of  libraries  in  the  state  has  risen  to  186  from  Commission  and  the  Putnam  County  School  ^"*^®  ^°^  ***  ^™**®  school  spelling  bee  and 

90.  In  the  early  19e0s.  a  computer  network  Board  to  reopen  the  branches    The  school  coordinator  for  the  county's  Girt  Scouts.  Her 

was  Installed  In  120  libraries,  connecting  re-  board,   which  already  gives  $40  000  a  year  *°°"»1  salary  is  $11,000.  "I  want  these  kids  to 

mote  mountainous  communities  with  phone  turned   down    the    request    suggesting   the  °*^*  '^*  "*"*  educational  opportunities  as 

and  microwave  links,  to  tell  library  users  branches  use  volunteers  instead  of  paid  11-  ^^  '"""  '*®*  ^*""''  **  Pennsylvania,  and 

where  they  can  find  books  in  the  system,  brarians.  ^'™  ^o'lW  to  do  my  damnedest  to  make  sure 

Satellite  dishes  are  being  put  up  in  about  100  "We  have  a  lot  of  justifiable  causes,  and  we  ""*^  **°'    '^®  **^- 

libraries  this  year,  paid  for  by  a  private  do-  can't  fUnd  all  of  them,"  says  Sam  Sentelle  ^^^  14-year  career  as  a  librarian  has  a  sto- 

n»tlon.  the  school  superintendent.  Noting  that  all  of  J7»»o>L  '^«-   Slie^met  her  third  husband 

State  funding,  however,  has  been  stagnant  Putman's  high  schools  and  middle  schools  °"^-  "*  *"  standing  in  adult  nonflctlon 
for  several  years,  and  makes  up  only  38%  of  have  Ubraries.  he  adds.  "We  need  more  books  *°°  "  '"  '°^*  *''  ""'  ■**^*'-  "^^^  married 
the  money  needed  to  run  the  libraries.  For  for  our  own  libraries."  In  addition,  he  says.  ^°  ^"*"  '***'"•  "^^  ^°^  things."  Ms.  Rule- 
all  his  progress.  Mr.  Glazer  can't  overcome  "The  electorate  has  turned  down  tax  money  ^*  '*'^"'  "^PPen  In  *  library." 
economic  reality.  "Uncle  Sam  can  bail  out  for  the  library,  and  if  the  schools  gave  their  LibTaries'  Lament— SUitet  ranked  by  aM  monen 
all  these  businesses,  but  he  can't  ball  out  a  money  to  the  library,  it  would  circumvent  *P«"'  P^  capita  for  public  Hbrnriet  in  1999. 
library."  Mr.  Olazer  laments.  "Libraries  are  popular  will."  preliminary  data  in  doUan 

Just  as  important  as  Chrysler,  and  if  they're  The  county,  however,   agreed  to  put  up    New  York I2B.4S 

uncertain,  let  them  build  oars  with  workers  $20,000.  in  addition  to  the  $71,000  it  already     District  of  Colombia !.!!!!!!!!!!."!!!!."      KM 

who  can't  read."  spends.   That   was   enough   to   reopen    the    Maryland  M.45 
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23.64 

Ohio  „ 23.34 

Connectlcat 22.10 

New  Jersey  21.16 

WyomlDS _ 19.83 
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Wuhlngton 

nilnoia 

MftMadiuBetta 

Mlnneaota 

Colondo  

IndlAUi  .... 

Hftwali  

Wiflconslii 


19.81 
19.25 
19.18 
18.S2 
18.01 
17.95 
17.23 
16.53 


Vlrglnl*  16.29 


Califomla. 
KADaas  . 
Oregon  . 
Arlioiui 
New  Hampshire 


15.89 
15.85 
14.74 
14.53 
14.46 


BUchigan 13.83 

Utah 16.64 

Missouri 13.37 

Nebraska „....  13.16 

South  Dakota 13.09 

Maine 12.66 

Vermont 12.37 

Florida 11.98 

Iowa  „ 11.85 

Rhode  Island 11.71 

Louisiana „ „ 11.53 

New  Mexico „ 11.34 

Pennsylvania 10.99 

North  Carolina „ 10.55 

Oklahoma  10.24 

Georgia 10.06 

Idaho 9.84 

Nevada j 9.65 

Texas  „ 8.94 

South  Carolina  ...» 8.72 

Delaware 8.22 

Alabama  ».......«....».»•». 8.13 

North  Dakota  8.01 

Montana  „ 7.S6 

West  Virginia 7.46 

Kentucky  7.04 

Mlaalaslml 6.58 

Arkansas 5.98 

SoQToe:  NaUonal  Centar  for  Mnotloo  Btatlatlcs. 

These  statistics  come  from  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

All  over,  we  are  spending  a  very  pal- 
try sum  for  libraries.  Again,  in  a  seri- 
ous contradiction.  If  we  want  to  im- 
prove education,  then  it  is  important 
that  everyone  take  a  close  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  with  our  libraries. 
The  analogy  is  not  far-fetched  when 
they  say  that  to  close  libraries  at  a 
time  when  we  want  to  reform  and  im- 
prove education,  it  is  similar  to  trying 
to  fight  a  major  war  at  the  same  time 
we  close  down  the  ammunition  dump, 
or  the  warehouse  for  spare  parts.  These 
contradictions  are  particularly  strange 
at  a  time  when  the  President  has  gal- 
vanised and  mobilized  the  entire  lead- 
ership of  the  country,  corporations, 
and  Oovemors,  around  a  set  of  edu- 
cation goals.  The  President  has  six 
goals  he  has  proposed.  The  Oovemors 
have  endorsed  the  six  goals.  All  edu- 
cation policy  is  going  to  be  very  much 
affected  by  these  goals  that  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  next  few  years.  Prob- 
ably what  the  President  will  be  saying 
tomorrow,  part  of  what  the  President 
will  be  saying  tomorrow  when  he  an- 
nounces the  new  initiatives  on  edu- 
cation will  relate  to  these  goals. 


Goal!  1,  in  summary  form,  by  the  year 
2000,  a^l  children  in  America  will  start 
schooL  ready  to  learn.  That  is  a  very 
ambit^us  goal.  Underneath  that  goal 
they  have  the  objective  of  trying  to 
educate  parents,  so  parents  can  nur- 
ture tlieir  children  better,  and  enable 
their  children  to  be  better  prepared 
when  Ihey  start  school.  Eklucation  re- 
search continues  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  exposing  children  to  lit- 
eratur )  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  language 
among  children,  and  other  reading 
readintss  skills  they  will  need  when 
they  e  iter  school. 

D  1910 

A  19  8  study  by  William  Teal,  for  ex- 
ample, found  that  the  children  who 
were  most  successful  in  acquiring  read- 
ing skills  were  those  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  wide  variety  of  printed  ma- 
terlalai  and  had  been  read  to  regularly 
Bnts  and  other  care  givers.  For  a 
of  reasons,  and  most  of  these 
are  financial,  this  kind  of  regu- 
intensive  exposure  to  literature 
is  not  brovided  to  many  young  children 
in  faniily  day  care  and  even  in  some 
center*ba8ed  care  arrangements. 

In  recent  years  public  libraries  in 
many  communities  have  been  trying  to 
fill  the  gap  for  our  day  care  centers  and 
parentp.  For  example,  the  Howard 
County  Public  Library's  Baby-Wise 
Progrmn  has  developed  a  series  of 
teaching  kits  which  they  regularly  de- 
liver along  with  books,  to3rs,  and  edu- 
cational games  to  the  family  day  care 
providers  in  their  community. 

Anolher  example,  the  Hennepin 
Count: '  Public  Library  conducts  work- 
shop tor  family  day  care  providers  on 
the  selection  and  use  of  children's  lit- 
erature which  the  county  social  service 
agency  has  made  a  part  of  its  in-service 
training  requirement  for  providers. 

A  special  preschool  bookmobile 
makes  scheduled  stops  at  family  day 
care  homes  and  child  care  centers 
throu^out  the  area.  That  is  done  in 
Hennepin  County  in  Minnesota. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  has  a 
Child  Place  Program,  and  it  serves 
45,000  preschool  children  and  their 
caretakers  each  year.  The  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  teaches  par- 
ents, (^ay  care  providers  and  others  how 
to  pre^Mure  their  children  to  read  and 
learn.. 

The  p^ew  York  Public  Library  which 
covers!  Manhattan,  Staten  Island  and 
the  Bsonx  in  New  York,  maintains  de- 
posit collections  of  books  and  mate- 
rials on  the  premises  of  many  Head 
Start  and  child  care  facilities  and  con- 
ducts regular  workshops  for  child  care 
providers  on  the  selection  of  materials 
for  use  for  preschool  children. 

In  Florida,  the  Jacksonville  Public 
Llbrai^  conducts  regular  reading  work- 
shops for  f\inctionally  iliterate  parents 
and  their  children.  While  the  children 
attend  a  story  hour  program,  their  par- 
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ents  are  tiught  how  to  read  using  the 
same  booh  b  their  children  are  listening 
to.  Later  the  parents  then  read  the 
story  to  tl  eir  children. 

In  Oregon,  the  Rouge  River  Public 
Library  has  an  outreach  program  in 
which  volunteers  visit  the  families  of 
the  newborn  to  give  them  a  library 
card,  to  deliver  a  presentation  on  the 
services  (»  the  library  for  parents  of 
young  children  and  to  instruct  them  in 
how  to  read  to  children. 

These  ane  only  a  few  examples  of  how 
goal  numtter  one  of  the  President  and 
the  Oovemors,  preparing  young  chil- 
dren so  tiat  they  are  ready  to  learn 
when  they  enter  school,  is  facilitated 
by  libraries,  already  being  facilitated 
by  librari^,  and  so  much  more  could 
be  done  If  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  understand  the  kinds  of  support- 
ive Bervices  and  the  kind  of  supportive 
role  that  libraries  can  play  in  the  real- 
ization of  a  goal  number  one. 

Goal  No.  2  of  the  President,  by  the 
year  2000  Ithe  high  school  graduation 
rate  will  itrcrease  to  at  least  90  percent. 
At  this  point  25  percent  of  our  students 
are  droppi^  out  of  high  school.  In  con- 
centrated !areas  like  Chicago  and  New 
York,  50  percent  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents are  dropping  out  before  they 
graduate. 

Libraries  have  helped  a  great  deal, 
but  it  is  I  my  understanding  that  re- 
search iniicates  that  youth  who  are 
the  most  likely  to  drop  out  are  those 
who  are  the  least  prepared  academi- 
cally andl  are  the  least  involved  in 
school  activities. 

Libraries  have  been  playing  a  major 
role  in  targeting  special  services  to 
this  category  of  students  in  order  to 
help  improve  their  academic  perform- 
ance and  keep  them  from  dropping  out 
of  school. 

There  are  numerous  summer  pro- 
grams that  are  conducted  by  libraries. 
In  the  Shkwnee  Mission  in  Kansas,  in 
South  Carolina  and  Illinois,  all  have 
extensive  suiimier  reading  programs 
serving  thousands  of  children. 

Many  of  them  also  have  after-school 
programs  J  targeted  for  the  same  cat- 
egory of  jfoung  people  in  order  to  help 
them  to  learn  to  read  and  be  able  to 
prepare  t^iemselves  better  for  thefr 
classroomj  work. 

Such  youngsters  will  not  drop  out  of 
high  school  because  they  are  accli- 
mated and  able  to  cope  with  the  envi- 
ronment ind  reap  great  benefits  from 
the  experience.  That  is  goal  No.  2. 

Goal  Now  3  is  by  the  year  2000,  Amer- 
ican studctnts  will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and 
12.  They  irill  have  demonstrated  com- 
petency orer  challenging  subject  mat- 
ter, including  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  and  geography. 

Report  after  report  on  educational 
reform  in  recent  years  has  proclaimed 
the  imporftance  of  reorienting  our  cur- 
rent curricula  and  our  current  methods 
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of  inBtruction  bo  that  we  can  better  de- 
velop what  Is  called  information  lit- 
eracy. Literacy  means  nmny  things, 
and  one  of  the  new  forms  of  literacy 
that  we  have  to  consider  is  information 
literacy,  the  new  set  of  skillB  which  are 
required  in  a  knowledge-based  econ- 
omy. 

Information  literacy  means  a  person 
knows  how  to  use  information  to  solve 
problems  and  to  obtain  the  objectives 
that  they  want  to  obtain. 

For  example,  in  its  1986  report.  "A 
Nation  Prepared,"  which  was  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education 
and  the  Economy,  they  declared  that— 

Tbe  skills  ne«ded  now  in  our  society  are 
not  routine  skills.  Our  economy  will  be  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  people  who  have  a 
good  intuitive  grasp  of  the  ways  in  which  all 
kinds  of  physical  and  social  systems  work. 
Such  people  will  have  the  need  and  the  abil- 
ity to  learn  all  the  time,  as  the  knowledge 
required  to  do  their  work  twists  and  turns 
with  new  challenges  and  the  progress  of 
science  and  technology.  They  will  not  come 
to  the  workplace  knowing  all  they  have  to 
know,  but  knowing  how  to  figure  out  what 
they  need  to  know,  where  to  get  it,  and  how 
to  make  meaning  out  of  it.  We  are  describing 
people  who  have  the  tools  they  need  to  think 
for  themselves,  people  who  can  act  independ- 
ently and  with  others,  who  can  render  criti- 
cal Judgment  and  contribute  constructively 
to  many  enterprises,  whose  knowledge  is 
wide  ranging  and  whose  understanding  runs 
deep. 

Information  literacy  is  the  founda- 
tion for  all  other  skills  in  a  knowledge- 
based  economy,  the  one  skill  through 
which  all  other  skills  and  competencies 
can  be  acquired  and  maintained.  It  is, 
in  short,  knowing  how  to  learn.  Infor- 
mation literacy  is  knowing  how  to 
learn.  Information  literacy  is  the  great 
contribution  that  libraries  alone  can 
make. 

Inevitably,  libraries  must  be  central 
to  developing  these  new  information- 
access  skills  and  facilitating  the  life- 
long learning  that  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic imperative.  As  one  library  edu- 
cator has  jmt  it: 

If  the  challenge  Is  to  learn  how  to  learn 
and  how  to  place  one's  learning  within  a 
broader  societal  and  information  environ- 
ment, then  libraries  and  resources  become 
the  logical  center  for  such  learning. 

Ooal  No.  4  of  the  President  and  the 
Governors— by  the  year  2000  U.S.  stu- 
dents will  be  first  in  the  world  in  math- 
ematics and  science  achievement.  By 
the  year  aoOO.  our  students  will  be  first 
in  the  world  in  mathematics  and 
science  achievement. 

All  of  the  recent  reports  concerning 
the  crisis  in  math  and  science  edu- 
cation have  focused  on  the  need  to 
reconfigure  our  current  authoritarian 
Instructional  approach  to  one  in  which 
there  is  a  greater  participation  and 
more  hands-on  learning  by  students. 
Public  and  school  libraries  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  effective  partners  in 
this  more  Interactive  instructional 
method.  These  libraries  in-ovide  multi- 
media materials  to  supplement  class- 


room instruction  and  they  offer  a  non- 
competitive environment  in  which 
independent  self-directed  learning  is 
facilitated.  The  Whitehall,  MT,  High 
School  Library,  for  example,  worked 
with  the  school's  science  department 
to  develop  a  Videotaping  Through  Mi- 
croscopes Program  to  enhance  student 
participation  in  difficult  microbiology 
experiments  and  in  learning  how  to  use 
the  microscoiw. 

Public  and  school  libraries  also  pro- 
mote math  and  science  education  by 
using  new  technologies  to  give  teach- 
ers, students,  and  parents  greater  ac- 
cess to  science  and  math  information 
and  resources.  The  Radnor  High  School 
Library  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
instructs  science  students  in  the  use  of 
electronic  data  bases  like  Dialog  for 
performing  science  research.  Auto- 
mated bibliographic  networks  allow 
users  to  identify,  locate,  and  obtain 
highly  specialized  information  ftom  li- 
braries throughout  the  Nation. 

A  number  of  libraries  also  sponsor  In- 
structional television  networks  which 
provide  instructional  programming  to 
the  classroom  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  In  Leon  County,  FL,  for  exam- 
ple, the  library-sponsored  instructional 
television  network  offered  a  series  of 
after-school  programs  designed  to  help 
students  with  their  homework  and  to 
familiarize  and  involve  parents  with 
what  their  children  are  learning  in  the 
classroom. 

Libraries  also  provide  students  and 
their  families  with  f^-ee  access  to 
microcomputers  and  other  expensive 
information  technologies  which  they 
may  not  be  able  to  purchase  on  their 
own.  Last  year,  44,000  people  used  the 
tree  Apple  microcomputers  offered  by 
the  New  York  Public  Library  at  54  dif- 
ferent locations. 
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Many  of  the  people  who  use  them  are 
students  working  on  classroom  assign- 
ments. The  library  is  the  only  place  in 
all  of  New  York  where  microcomputers 
can  be  used  for  free. 

Goal  No.  5  of  the  President  and  Gov- 
ernors reads  as  follows: 

Ooal  No.  5:  By  the  year  3000.  every  adult 
American  will  be  literate  and  will  possess 
the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  com- 
pete in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citlsenshlp. 

Libraries  continue  to  play  an  instru- 
mental role  in  the  battle  a«rainst  illit- 
eracy. They  have  proven  to  be  particu- 
larly effective  in  reaching  and  educat- 
ing adults  with  the  lowest  literacy  lev- 
els. Frequently,  adults  with  low  lit- 
eracy skills  have  had  humiliating  expe- 
riences in  school  classrooms  and  are 
more  comfortable  with  literacy  pro- 
grams provided  at  their  neighborhood 
library. 

There  have  been  some  effective  out- 
reach programs  conducted  by  libraries 
in  this  area. 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  they  do  not 
have  the  same  stigma  as  schools  and 
other  imbllc  institutions,  libraries  are 
an  important  way  to  reach  people  who 
are  functionally  illiterate.  The 
Onodaga  County,  NY,  Public  Library 
conducts  outreach  for  its  literacy  pro- 
gram at  the  waiting  rooms  of  social 
service  agencies;  libraries  in  South 
Carolina  target  outreach  to  persons  at 
substance  abuse  treatment  centen;  the 
Missoula  Public  Library  in  Montana  of- 
fers a  literacy  program  at  a  local  mall; 
and  the  Lane  County  Library  in  Oregon 
uses  a  bookmobile  to  deliver  literacy 
materials  and  instruction  to  rural  resi- 
dents. 

They  provide  services  to  special  poi>- 
ulations  all  the  time.  Libraries  have 
also  been  effective  in  delivering  lit- 
eracy instruction  to  members  of  spe- 
cial populations  who  are  often  over- 
looked by  other  providers.  In  Colorado, 
a  library-sponsored  bookmobile  pro- 
vides low-literacy  reading  materials 
and  literacy  and  English-as-a-Second- 
Language  instruction  to  migrant  farm- 
workers throughout  the  State.  The 
Chicago  I>ublic  Library  offers  library 
services  and  peer  tutoring  to  inmates 
at  the  Cook  County  Jail.  The  New  York 
Public  Library  has  provided  English- 
as-a-Second-Language  instruction  to 
11.000  adults  and  literacy  instruction  to 
another  3,500  since  1984. 

Lifelong .  learning  is  a  part  of  this 
goal.  As  the  "peoples'  university",  the 
public  library  is  also  an  essential  re- 
source for  the  pursuit  of  lifelong  learn- 
ing by  adults.  Last  year  in  New  York 
State  alone,  over  428,000  people  ob- 
tained job,  career,  and  education  infor- 
mation and  counseling  services 
through  their  local  library.  These  users 
received  career  counseling  and  advice 
on  developing  a  resume.  Information  on 
job  and  educational  opiwrtunities,  and 
participated  in  programs  on  how  to 
start  small-  and  home-based  busi- 
nesses. 

Goal  No.  6  reads  as  follows:  By  the 
year  2000,  every  school  in  America  will 
be  fi'ee  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conduc- 
tive to  learning. 

Violence  in  our  schools  is  a  major 
problem.  But  part  of  that  violence  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
fronted with  children  who  have  dif- 
ficulties in  coping  with  the  processes  of 
schooling  because  they  got  off  on  the 
wrong  foot,  they  did  not  have  any  nur- 
turing parents,  they  did  not  start 
school  with  a  readiness  to  learn,  they 
were  not  helped  in  any  way  to  master 
the  one  important  skill  that  la-ecedes 
all  other  skills,  and  that  is  the  skill  of 
reading. 

This  cycle  of  hopelessness  often  leads 
to  dropouts,  drug  abuse,  alcoholism, 
and  begins  in  the  early  grades  and  can 
be  counteracted  only  by  a  massive  in- 
fusion of  Federal  aid  to  make  certain 
that  this  goal,  goal  No.  6,  as  well  as  all 
of  the  other  goals  that  have  been  set 
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foi^  by  the  Oovemors  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  realized  In  a  meaningful  man- 
ner. 

To  talk  alone  is  not  enough;  I  have 
tried  to  put  out  the  fact  that  we  have 
many  contradictions.  I  hope  that  we 
can  persuade  the  administration.  I 
hope  that  the  new  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation can  be  persuaded  to  begin  a 
more  systematic,  a  more  logical  and  a 
more  scientifically  based  approach  to 
the  Improvement  and  reform  of  edu- 
cation in  America. 

If  such  an  approach  is  begun,  then  I 
think  there  wovild  be  no  need  to  make 
the  argument  that  at  the  center  of  any 
learning  enterprise  there  are  always  li- 
braries, if  that  learning  enterprise  is  to 
be  successful. 

Libraries  are  analogous  to  the  am- 
munition dumps  in  war  or  the  spare 
parts  warehouses  where  the  equipment 
for  fighting  vehicles  is  provided.  If  you 
do  not  have  an  ammunition  dump,  if 
you  do  not  have  the  spare  parts,  the 
war  effort  will  certainly  falter  and  not 
succeed. 

As  we  go  forward  and  we  see  the 
President's  initiatives  on  education, 
the  new  initiatives,  tomorrow,  I  hope 
that  the  contradictions  that  are  so  ap- 
parent between  the  President's  letter 
concerning  National  Library  Week  and 
his  praise  of  libraries  and  his  place- 
ment of  zero  in  the  budget  for  libraries, 
that  kind  of  contradiction  we  will  not 
have  to  live  with  much  longer. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  join  In  the  special  order  to  cele- 
brate Natioral  Ubrary  Week. 

As  a  U.S.  Representative  from  Sacramento. 
CA,  I  can  take  great  pride  In  ttie  library  serv- 
ices of  Sacramento.  My  good  friend  Gary 
Strong,  Califomia  State  lixarian,  works  hard 
to  being  quaity  Nbrary  servwe  to  the  people  of 
Califomia.  Working  In  concert  ttie  Sacramento 
Public  Ubrary  and  the  libraries  of  our  elemen- 
tary and  secoivtary  schools  do  much  to  enrich 
the  educatmnal  Nves  of  our  young,  our  oki,  the 
bind  and  dnabled,  as  well  as  the  curkxjs 
reader  of  ficiton,  history,  biography,  science, 
or  reNgkxi. 

As  chairman  of  ttie  SutKommittee  on  Legis- 
lative Appropriations,  I  have  akxig  with  my 
Califomia  ooHeague  and  ttie  ranking  minority 
member,  Jerry  Lewis,  had  to  become  ctosety 
involved  In  library  and  Information  science  as 
we  have  reviewed  the  activities  of  ttie  Library 
of  Congress  and  ttie  depository  library  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  Printing  OflKe.  One 
of  the  pleasures  of  ttiis  chairmanship  has 
been  an  opportunity  to  work  with  lixarians 
from  across  ttie  country  to  assure  that  the  In- 
tormatfan  needs  of  the  American  people  are 
met  by  these  two  institutkins. 

Our  FouKfng  Fattiers  were  men  of  letters 
who  had  a  viswn  of  ttie  Natran  whch  they 
wanted  to  buld.  One  of  ttieir  first  acts  in  pro- 
vkSng  for  ttie  move  of  ttie  seat  of  government 
from  Phiadelphia  to  Washington  was  to  estat>- 
Ish  a  ttirary  for  the  Congress  and  to  appro- 
priale  $5,000  for  the  purdhase  of  books.  This 
amal  appropriatnn  and  this  large  vision 
brought  into  being  wtnt  is  now  ttie  greatest  li- 
brary in  the  world,  the  Ubrary  of  Congress— 
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a  natioi^  base  of  knowledge  for  the  American 
people. 

After  the  British  bumed  the  Capitol  in  1814, 
using  Ivrary  books  as  kindling,  it  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  himself,  ttien  In  retirement  at  Monti- 
celk),  who  offered  for  sale  his  personal  lit>rary 
as  a  riplacemenL  In  offering  his  lityary  to 
Congress  hesakl: 

I  do  lot  know  that  It  contains  any  branch 
of  science  which  Congress  would  wish  to  ex- 
clude A*  *  there  is,  in  fact,  no  subject  to 
which  ^  Member  of  Congress  may  not  have 
occasloti  to  refer. 


In  1867,  the  Ubrary  was  moved  to  ttie  origi- 
nal builoing  across  the  street,  ttie  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Building.  This  buikling  is  one  of  ttie 
grandest  architectural  monuments  In  ttie  Unit- 
ed Sta^s.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues ttiat  phase  one  of  the  renovatkm/res- 
toration  of  this  buikjing  is  now  complete.  The 
main  reeding  room,  which  has  t>een  ck>sed  for 
over  3  years,  will  reopen  on  June  3.  I  urge  my 
colleaglies  to  attend  one  of  ttie  special  pre- 
views of  ttiis  grand  symtxil  of  liberty  and  learn- 
ing ttie  Librarian  of  Congress  has  arranged  tor 
Members  of  Congress.  Not  only  is  the  past 
preserved  for  our  grandchiklren,  but  future  ac- 
cess to  kno¥vledge  is  insured.  Modem  tectv 
notogy  tias  tjeen  installed  to  alknv  for  ready 
access  to  the  Ubrary's  computers  and  to  pro- 
vkje  for  a  national  infonTiatk>n  t>ase  in  ttie  up- 
coming century. 

Let  rpe  recite  a  few  facts  about  our  Litxary 
wtiKh  we  have  so  wisely  deemed  ttie  lityary  of 
the  AmerKan  people. 

Todav  ttie  Utxary  of  Congress  has  97  mil- 
lion lte{fis  in  all  formats — manuscripts,  prints, 
photogtaptis,  motion  pKtures,  maps,  atlases, 
music,  sound  recordings,  computer  programs, 
arxj  so  forth.  Some  470  languages  are  rep- 
resented in  ttie  collections.  The  Library  re- 
ceives 31,000  items  a  day  from  all  over  ttie 
worid  Of  which  7,000  are  selected  for  the  col- 
lectkins.  The  Litxary  has  personal  papers  of 
23  Presidents  of  ttie  United  States  and  over 
535  mifes  of  books  shelves. 

Ttie  Library  has  six  overseas  offnes  to  col- 
lect materials  in  countries  without  a  developed 
book  trade — in  some  of  these  overseas  offices 
books  and  other  materials  are  collected  for 
ottier  major  litxaries  as  well  as  our  own. 

Ttie  Ubrary  of  Congress,  since  1902,  has 
provkJod  catatoging  informatk>n  to  litxaries 
througt^  ttie  United  States — saving  ttiem  in 
excess,  of  $370  milUon  annually.  This  informa- 
txxi,  npw  electronkaHy  stored,  has  twcome 
the  fotindatkxi  for  ttie  natkxial  informaikxi 
t>ase. 

As  a  pitot  project,  ttie  Library  has  offered 
on-line  access  to  Its  data  bases  to  50  State  li- 
txaries. Thirty-three  States  are  now  on-line 
with  tti0  Litxary  of  Congress. 

ThejCongresskxial  Research  Sennce  pro- 
vides 9:holariy  research  and  Informatkxi  to  ttie 
Congress  on  public  policy  issues  and  answers 
over  5#0,000  research  and  reference  requests 
a  year. 

Throijgh  ttie  National  Ubrary  Servwe  for  ttie 
Blind  (f^  Physically  Handicapped,  ttie  Ubrary 
circulates  over  20  millkxi  talking  books  and 
books  in  braille  to  over  700,000  readers  in  all 
50  St^es  and  in  U.S.  tenritories.  There  is  a 
networfc  of  160  regkxial  arxJ  sutxegkxial  litxar- 
ies acr  )ss  ttie  country. 
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The  Utxary  administers  ttie  U.S.  copyright 
laws  as  wall  as  taking  ttie  lead  In  insuring 
Intematkxial  protectkxi  of  Intellectual  property 
for  U.S.  citizens— over  600,000  claims  to 
copyright  edch  year  are  registered.  Copyright 
also  contributes  to  devetopment  of  ttie  Ubrary 
of  Congress  collectkxis  ttvough  a  mandatory 
deposit  provfskxi  of  the  act 

The  Ubraly's  Center  for  the  Book  promotes 
reading  and  literacy,  using  commercial  and 
cable  televiskxi,  and  coordinating  activities 
with  23  Staie  Centers  for  the  Book,  including 
ttie  one  in  Sacramento. 

CurrentlyJ  ttie  Utxary  is  devefoping  more 
and  more  pijograms  to  stiare  Its  resources  with 
people.  This  is  done  through 
1,  through  traveling  exhibits,  arv 
»r  2  millkxi  reference  questkxis 
each  year,  and  ttvough  a  new  initiative,  ttie 
American  rAemory  project  in  which  our  sub- 
committee has  taken  a  personal  interest 
Using  laser  technotogy  and  interactive  vkJeo 
arxl  audk)  dsks  ttie  Utxary  collections  can  be 
made  more  readily  availatile  on  a  targe  scale 
ttvough  litxaries  across  ttie  country.  A  pilot 
program  from  this  new  technotogy,  kx^ating 
equipment  end  disks  in  high  sctxx)!,  pubUc, 
and  university  libraries,  has  tieen  devefoped 
and  will  be  Expanded  to  30  more  test  sites  ttiis 
tell.  I 

Ttie  Utxa^  of  Congress  Is  also  reaching  out 
to  ttie  worid.  As  a  result  of  ttie  plunder  and 
devastatkxi  of  ttie  Central  Library  in  Kuwait 
and  the  Kukvait  University  Library,  ttie  Litxary 
of  Congress  will  be  extending  a  tiand  to  the 
Kuwaitis  to  lielp  them  replace  wtiat  is  k>st  The 
Utxary  of  Congress  has  almost  all  of  ttie  Ku- 
waiti news>apers  on  mkxofilm  as  welt  as 
many  of  th0ir  government  publcatkxis.  In  fact, 
the  Utxary  has  hokSngs  ttat  the  Kuwaitis  are 
unlikely  to  find  anywtiere  else  in  ttie  Mkldle 
East  The  replacement  of  much  of  ttie  Kuwaiti 
heritage  is  lonly  possit)le  because  of  the  uni- 
versality of  pur  Library  of  Congress. 

Ttie  Libr^  of  Congress  is  also  a  center  for 
cultural  pnurams,  including  concerts,  poetry 
and  literaure  readings,  motkxi  pnture 
stiowings,  leminars,  foMdore  woricstiops,  and 
so  forth.  I  l)elieve  it  most  appropriate  ttiat  ttie 
people's  representatives  in  Congress  can  take 
credt  for  OBvefoping  and  nurturing  ttie  finest 
intellectual  resources  known  to  civilizatkxi.  It 
was  Ttiomas  Jefferson,  the  virtual  godfattier  of 
ttie  Library  of  Congress,  wtio  sakj:  "Enlighten 
the  people  generally,  arxl  tyranny  and  oppres- 
skxi  of  txxly  and  mind  will  vanish  like  evil  spir- 
its at  the  ddwn  of  ttie  day." 

Anottier  (program,  dear  to  ttie  heart  of  lixar- 
ians, and  (^  for  wtiKh  the  Congress  of  ttie 
United  St^es  provides  special  jurisdctkxi 
through  tti4  Suixommittee  on  Legislative  Ap- 
proprtatkxi^and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, is  ttie  Government  Depository  Utxary  Pro- 
gram adrmstered  by  ttie  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Oflce. 

To  help  Kjtfill  its  responsibility  to  Inform  ttie 
public  on  the  polKies  and  programs  of  ttie 
Federal  Gbvernmert,  Congress  estatilished 
ttie  Depository  Ubrary  Program.  Ttiis  program 
is  based  u^on  three  principles:  Rrst  with  cer- 
tain excepjtons,  al  Goverrvnenl  publk»tkxis 
stiall  be  mi  de  available  to  depository  lixaries; 
second,  de  xisitory  libraries  stiall  be  kicated  in 
and  congresskxial  district  in  order 
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to  malce  Qovemmenl  publications  widely  avaik 
able;  and  ttiird,  these  Government  publications 
shaH  be  available  for  ttie  free  use  of  the  gerv 
eralpiMic. 

Publications  are  suppled  to  libraries  in  both 
paper  and  microform  formats  and  in  some 
cases  in  electronic  formal 

It  B  interesting  to  note  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  designated  depositories,  or  any 
systematic  method  for  tf>e  distribution  of  public 
documents,  speciai  acts  of  Congress  were 
passed  at  various  times  providing  for  the  print- 
ing of  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  put>- 
ic  journals  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  distritxjtion  to  the  executives 
of  the  several  States  and  each  branch  of  the 
State  and  territorial  legislations. 

I  have  learned  the  importance  of  Govern- 
ment depository  lixaries  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  dedication  of  libraries  in 
malting  their  Government's  information  avail- 
able to  the  citizenry.  I  have  visited  the  deposi- 
tory library  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  to  observe  firstharxj  the  usefulness  of 
these  publications  to  our  university  students. 

Mr.  Speaker  during  National  Library  Week  I 
think  that  each  of  us  shouM  reflect  on  the  role 
that  ttie  U.S.  Congress  has  played  in  providing 
vital  Informatkxi  and  knowledge  resources  for 
our  constituents.  What  better  role  coukJ  we  as 
tfie  people's  representatives  tiave?  I  salute 
Amertoa's  Ntyarians  wtw  do  so  much  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gtory  and 
soul  of  freedom  and  democracy  is  intelligence. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  this  in  mind,  that  I  sa- 
kite  Natmnal  Library  Week,  April  14  through 
April  20,  1991. 

This  speciai  week  Is  an  appropriate  time  to 
commence  preparatkm  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Ubrary  and  Informatkm  Serv- 
nes  scheduled  tor  this  July  in  the  Washington 
Conventk>n  Center. 

The  goals  of  this  convention  accurately  re- 
flect a  serue  of  transition  and  potential  at  this 
moment  in  the  continuum  of  history.  The  goals 
focus  on  systems  for  enhancing  access  to  in- 
formatmn,  cultivating  literacy,  irv^easing  pro- 
ductivity and  perpetuating  our  liberties  in  their 
pristir>e  forms.  It  is  ultimately  to  this  latter  ob- 
jective that  I  address  my  remarks. 

Tliere  is  so  much  information  in  existence, 
that  every  level  of  business,  industry  and  gov- 
ernment is  practKally  txiried  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  knowledge.  But  this  is  mostiy  wast- 
ed, unless  ttw  specifwaHy  pertinent  information 
is  efficiently  united  with  the  person  or  organi- 
zation that  needs  it  This  capacity  Is  well  ex- 
emplified by  ttw  Library  of  Congress,  which  I 
commend. 

But  this  capacity  must  be  available  at  all 
levels  of  American  life  as  an  essential  element 
of  our  infrastructure.  Improved  Itxary  arxl  in- 
formation systems  have  the  potential  for  com- 
tMiting  illiteracy  as  well.  To  teach  Americans  to 
read,  partKulariy  adults,  will  avoid  wasting 
human  resources,  and  recycle  talent  and  skill 
into  the  American  work  force. 

Learning  to  read  comes  full  circle  wt)en  it 
becomes  an  intiinsic  pleasure  for  ttxtse  wtK> 
decover  new  vision,  adventure  arxi  autonomy. 

And  finally,  synthesizing  the  seemingly  urv 
wieldy  universe  of  information,  and  making  it 
effteientty  accessible  will  preserve  ttie  most 


cherished  elements  of  our  American  herit- 
age—our  freedoms  and  liberties. 

During  my  life  of  public  servtoe,  I  have  all 
too  often  seen  proposed  legisiatkm  and  poli- 
cies whk:h  have  failed  in  the  past,  or  whKh 
kne  vakje  under  the  light  of  germane  infomrta- 
tion.  An  infonnad  publk:  is  much  less  likely  to 
repeat  pest  failures.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  briefly  in  China,  orx^e 
the  free  ftow  of  information  is  uninhibited,  free- 
doms and  liwrties  fhxjrish. 

The  relationship  is  inseparable:  the  level  of 
effKient  access  to  information  is  direcUy  linked 
to  every  aspect  of  the  quality  of  life.  Con- 
sequently, I  ask  my  colleagues  and  constitu- 
ents alike  to  support  the  futajre  of  our  heritage 
by  supporting  the  goals  of  National  Library 
Week  and  ttie  Wtiite  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Sennces. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Kids  Who 
Read  Succeed"  is  more  than  a  sk>gan  for  Na- 
tional Library  Week.  It  shouM  be  the  rallying 
call  to  action  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren, for  reading  is  the  most  Important  dis- 
cipline in  education  arvj  ttie  tiasis  of  success 
in  almost  every  endeavor.  Exposure  to  books 
and  reading  at  an  eariy  age  is  the  key  to  cre- 
ating a  desire  to  read.  That  desire  leads  to 
eventual  success  In  learning  to  read  and  to 
achievement  in  every  aspect  of  life. 

The  puUk:  lityary  plays  a  vital  role  in  our 
country's  effort  to  become  a  Nation  of  readers. 
Millkxis  of  preschoolers  are  introduced  to  the 
pleasures  of  reading  by  a  skilled  cNMren's  li- 
txarian.  In  South  Carolina  akxie  in  1990,  over 
5,000  preschool  programs  were  hekJ  in  publk: 
libraries  and  2,500  visits  were  made  outskte 
the  litxary  to  chiU  care  centers  and  ottier 
agericies  to  bring  books  and  chikjren  together. 
Publk:  Htxaries  support  arxl  assist  parents  In 
reading  aloud  to  young  children  and  In  encour- 
aging reading  ttmxjghout  the  years  of  child- 
hood and  adolescerK:e. 

Library  Servnes  and  Construction  Act  funds 
are  used  to  envtoy  trained  chiklren's  librar- 
ians, to  provide  continuing  education  opportu- 
nities for  librarians,  to  purchase  books  and 
other  materials,  and  to  establish  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  reaching  chiklren  and  par- 
ents with  books  and  sendees.  Programs 
begun  with  LSCA  funds  have  been  a  catalyst 
for  ttie  establishment  of  similar  programs  in 
ottier  libraries  as  informatkxi  atxMJt  these  suc- 
cessful programs  has  been  disseminated  to 
ottier  litiraries  around  the  country. 

Our  chikjren  are  our  most  valuat3le  re- 
source. Publk;  libraries  are  In  ttie  mainstream 
to  Insure  that  we  have  literate,  informed  and 
productive  citizens  today  and  in  ttie  future.  We 
must  make  It  possitile  for  litxaries  to  place  irv 
creased  empliasis  on  ttie  sen/ice  to  chikJren 
and  youth  and  continued  LSCA  funding  Is  vital 
to  ttiis  effort. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resources  as  var- 
ied as  braille,  cNkken's  masks,  encycktpedias, 
periodicals  and  travel  gukJes  can  all  be  found 
in  lityaries  across  ttie  country.  This  Is  proof 
that  lit>raries  are  not  made  but  grow  arxj  ex- 
pand to  meet  the  needs  of  ttie  communities 
ttiey  serve.  Here  in  Washington,  we  can  take 
great  pride  ttiat  the  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  altocated  in  ttie  Ubrary  Servk:es 
and  Construction  Act  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  has  been  utilized  in  such  beneficial 
and  diverse  ways. 


Community  initiatives  such  as  "Community 
Reads  91"  in  my  home  dMrict,  ^Dpealt  to 
businesses  to  spocwor  pubidty  for  Meracy 
awareness.  The  Ibrary  is  no  fonger  tor  the 

elite  or  ttxise  who  can  read.  Its  shelves  are 
open  to  everyone,  and  the  wealth  available  on 
ttiose  pages  can  befong  to  anyone,  with  some 
assistance.  I  am  proud  ttiat  we  can  boast  of 
a  very  strong  volunteer  start  on  literacy  pro- 
grams, evkJence  of  community  commitment  to 
ttie  litirary  system. 

Libraries  can  not  be  tost  in  this  year's  budg- 
et shuffle.  Our  "Education  PresktonT  must  ac- 
knowledge the  community  resource  we  have 
in  libraries.  They  preserve  our  hi^ory,  tickle 
our  imaginations  and  broaden  our  horizons. 
They  are  indeed  a  national  treasure. 

Mr.  RAVENEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
ting these  remarks  on  betialf  of  ttw  South 
Carolina  State  Library  on  this  day,  April  17. 
1991. 

We  have  all  read  and  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  problems  of  America's  educational 
system.  In  order  for  our  publk:  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  to  be  at>le  to  pro- 
vkle  ttie  educational  foundation  our  young 
people  need,  the  Ibraries  at  the  heart  of  these 
Institutions  must  have  tiie  resources  ttiey 
need. 

In  January  1988,  Congress  recognized  the 
importarK:e  of  libraries  t>y  auttiorizing  the 
PreskJent  to  call  a  Wtiite  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  ServKes.  This 
White  House  Conference  wiN  expfore  such 
topKS  as  how  litxaries  can  more  effectively 
support  literacy  and  adult  education  programs, 
how  to  provKle  buskiess  and  industry  with  im- 
proved access  to  needed  information,  and 
how  to  best  meet  ttie  needs  of  special  groups 
such  as  children,  senkx  citizens,  and  ttie  dis- 
attled.  The  conference  will  tie  hekj  here  in 
Washington  this  summer  and  will  txing  to- 
gettier  a  cross  sectfon  of  librarians,  lixary 
toustees,  civk:  leaders,  and  library  users.  The 
ttiree  delegates  from  my  district  INustrate  the 
diversity  of  ttie  participants;  one  is  a  pubic  tel- 
evisfon  station  manager,  one  a  college  profes- 
sor, and  one  a  t)est-selling  auttxx. 

Delegates  to  ttie  White  House  Conference 
will  estat>lish  ttiis  Nation's  agenda  for  lixaries 
and  library  servk»s  into  the  next  century. 
America's  Kixaries  must  tie  abie  to  rise  to  ttie 
ctiallenges  of  satisfying  the  diverse  needs  of 
our  diverse  society.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information  Servfoes  is 
a  worthwtiile  endeavor  wtMch  deserves  the 
wtioletiearted  support  of  the  Memt>ers  of  Corv 
gress. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  indh 
cators  of  the  quality  of  life  in  a  community  is 
ttie  quality  of  its  pubic  litxary.  As  South  Caro- 
lina's population  Increases  akxig  with  litxary 
usage,  our  putilc  litxary  facilities  are  experi- 
encing growing  pains.  In  one  recent  survey, 
neariy  1  miHkxi  more  square  feet  of  space  is 
needed  in  order  for  pubic  litxaries  in  South 
Carolina  to  provkje  adequate  facilities. 

An  LSCA  titte  II  construction  grant  provkles 
an  incentive  to  a  community  to  raise  matctiing 
funds  for  construction  or  renovation  of  its  li- 
brary facilities.  Because  Federal  hjnda  must 
t>e  matched  with  equal  or  larger  amounts  of 
State  or  focal  furxjs,  constructfon  grants  are 
an  Inducement  to  tower  levels  of  government 
to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  ttw  Federal 
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GoMwnment  and  to  share  responsiNlity  for 
providng  adequate  Hbrary  facilities.  In  my 
homa  county  o(  Lexington,  a  title  II  grant  of 
$100,000  wi  b«  matched  with  more  than 
$700,000  in  local  funds  to  convert  a  former 
dapaitmani  store  into  a  lyary. 

In  1900.  tide  II  construction  planning  in- 
votved  23  projects  in  20  South  Carolna  coun- 
ties. Continued  support  of  LSCA  title  II  con- 
sinjction  fundhig  can  make  a  real  dWerence  In 
the  exoelenoe  of  txary  facilities  in  South 
Carolina  artd  across  our  Nation. 

Mr.  IMAZZOU.  Mr.  Spaalcer.  I  tttark  our  col- 
leagua.  the  gandaman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]  for  sponsoring  Itiis  special  order  on  li- 
txaries. 

Ubraries  are  the  inleliectual,  the  social,  and 
the  economk:  underpinnings  of  any  commu- 
nily.  And.  aWwugh  libraries  are  mainly  admin- 
istered by  focal  government,  ttiey  merit  atter)- 
tton  at  the  Federal  level,  especially  now  when 
Hyaries  across  the  Naifon  in  large  cities  and 
smal  toMffw  are  fkwndally  strapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  course  of  history, 
we  have  read  and  been  taught  about  the  ice 
age.  stone  age.  the  iron  age,  and  ttw  bronze 
age.  just  to  name  a  few.  Today,  we  are  in  tfte 
midst  of  the  information  age.  And,  litxaries  are 
the  only  instMutfons  dedfoated  to  amassing, 
coRadr^,  and  catatoging  this  vast  and  dK/erse 
body  of  knowledge  so  we,  ttw  usere,  can 
apply  it  to  the  twtterment  of  our  felow  humans 
and  of  the  planet  we  inhebit  together. 

To  address  the  chaNenges  whch  ttie  Infor- 
mation explosfon  poees  and  to  capitalize  on 
the  promise  this  krawledge  exptosfon  offers, 
Bxaries  must  become  stronger  and  healthier 
and  ttiis  strength  and  health  depends  heaviy 
on  ndequato  local.  State,  and  Federal  fundkig. 
IS  propiDOus,  pemape,  Mr.  opeaicer,  inai 
the  WMe  House  Confererwe  on  Ubrary  and 
Information  Services  win  take  place  in  July. 
Whto  House  oortferences  over  the  years  have 
served  to  Increase  pubic  awareness  of  issues 
of  national  importance.  This  one,  I  devotedly 
twpe,  wM  (olow  this  pattern  because  our  li- 
brariee— our  precfous  nalfonal  treasures  will 
only  tw  able  to  survive  ttwir  economk:  woes  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  alerted  to 
their  problems  arxl  are  energized  to  solve 


I  have  woflced  wUh  Ms.  Harriet  Herxlerson, 
who  came  to  my  convnunity  from  the  Newport 
News.  VA.  Ifcrary  system,  sirwe  sfie  took  over 
the  reins  of  the  Louisvite  Free  Public  Library 
system.  I  have  found  her  to  be  a  most  thor- 
oughgoing professional  and  a  person  deter- 
minad  to  upgrade  and  improve  the  Louisvine 
and  Jettorson  County  Iforary  system. 

I  have  noiTrinaled  Ms.  Henderson  to  tie  an 
■Haige  dategato  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information  Services 
whfoh  w«  talte  plaoe  this  July.  Since  she  has 
ajtteneive  experierKe  on  the  grourvl.  as  we 
term  N,  as  drector  in  Newport  News  and  now 
LoutevMa;  and  since  Harriet  has  exliiiited  the 
traits  of  leadership  and  stamina  which  wM  t)e 
r8(|uirad  to  develop  the  communilywide  corv 
eaneue  and  the  requisite  resources  human 
end  fkiancial— the  job  of  restoring  our  Iforary 
tyslam  tikes.  I  am  certain  Ms.  Henderson 
wouU  make  a  sold  contribution  to  the  White 
House  Corrferenoe. 

Ubrary  sufiport  wM  akirays  be  a  largely  focal 
fundfon.  and.  if  our  Bvarias  are  to  remain 


equal  td  the  challenge  of  the  informatfon  age, 
focai  dvzens  and  focal  governments  will  have 
to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  provkle  the  bulk 
of  ttw  nioney.  But  that  does  not  mean  there  is 
no  role  lor  the  Federal  Government  There  is 
a  role  and  It  Is  vital.  The  role  involves  financial 
grants,  such  as  those  provkled  urxler  the  Li- 
brary Sfervfoes  and  Constructfon  Act,  whfoh 
among  ottier  things,  helps  focal  library  sys- 
tems defray  the  cost  of  constructfon  and  rerv 
ovatfon  of  library  facilities  and  Unk-up  with 
ottier  informatfon  servfoes  to  provfoe  a  range 
of  reso^ces  to  users,  and  supports  commu- 
nities vifhfoh  have  partfoularty  serfous  library 
probfoiitu. 

The  t^eskJenrs  fiscal  year  1992  budget— in 
another*  case  of  misptoced  prtoritiea— reo- 
ommen^led  a  7&-percent  cut  in  our  funding  for 
Nbrariesi  to  only  $35  miltton.  Fortunately,  our 
DenrK>cmtfo  budget  resolutfon,  twfore  ttie 
House  today,  woufo  restore  the  funds  cut  by 
the  Pretkient.  Our  budget  bfoeprint  wouM  pro- 
vfoe  total  library  funding  for  fiscal  year  1992  of 
$148  millfon,  a  $5  millfon  increase  from  ttw 
$143  milfon  provkled  by  the  Congress  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  I  applaud  ttie  Budget  Committee 
on  its  recognitfon  of  ttie  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistarne  for  Iforaries,  and  I  hope  we  can  do 
even  tietter  t>y  our  Natfon's  libraries  in  ttie 
years  ahead. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  again 
thanking  the  gendeman  from  He<M  York  for 
taking  tiis  special  order  and  asking  permis- 
sfon  to  extend  at  this  point  material  about  my 
father  and  me  wtifoh  appeared  in  Whitney 
North  Sbymour  and  Elizabeth  N.  Layne's  book 
on  libr^ies  tided,  "For  die  Peopto:  Fighting  for 
Publfo  Iforaries,"  and  an  ardcto  from  die  April 
19  Washington  Post  bf  Haynes  Johnson 
wtiKh  a^>ports  our  Nation's  publk;  liixary  sys- 
tem: 

FoBJ  THE  Peoplk:  Piohtino  for  Pubuc 

LtBRARIKS 

(BJ  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.  and 
Elizabeth  N.  Layne) 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 

Romano  MaooU  grew  up  In  the  little 
mountain  vUlage  of  Manlago  In  northern 
Italy.  When  he  was  a  small  child,  the  family 
home  oaught  Are  and  he  suffered  extensive 
bums  Vhich  left  his  face  badly  scarred.  In 
1914.  Shortly  after  he  turned  eleven, 
Romany's  fkther  moved  his  wife  and  children 
to  the  Vnlted  States,  so  he  could  Join  a  fkm- 
ily-owoed  tile,  terrano,  and  marble  business 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Three  months  after 
they  atrived  in  Louisville,  the  boy's  father 
died.  Romano  was  sent  to  live  with  relatives. 

He  went  to  the  local  public  school  where, 
becausf  he  could  speak  no  English,  he  was 
placed  In  the  first  grade.  His  embarrassment 
at  beiiK  *  large  boy  among  small  children 
was  c<snpounded  by  his  disfiguring  f^lal 
scar.  9e  felt  himself  a  misfit,  and  even 
though  he  began  to  advance  rapidly  in  school 
as  he  learned  to  read  and  speak  E^llsh,  his 
relatives  took  him  out  of  school  when  he 
reacheii  seventh  grade  and  apprenticed  him 
in  the  I  unlly  business. 

Romi  ino  Masnll  had  a  strong  native  intel- 
Ugencel  He  was  dextrous,  imaginative,  inge- 
nious, intuitive,  and  a  tremendously  hard 
worker.  He  soon  mastered  the  difficult  craft 
of  lajriog  tile,  setting  terrazso  and  moaaics. 
erecting  marble,  and  doing  decorative  plas- 
terwork-  Before  long  he  was  a  master  me- 
chanic, and  soon  a  Job  foreman.  As  the  busi- 
ness expanded.  Romano  was  sent  out  of  town 
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to  run  Jobs  :  n  distant  cities,  where  he  stayed 
at  the  branch  TMCA  or  a  local  rooming 
house.  The  Ume  after  work  hours  was  spent 
reading  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
He  haunted  the  public  library  every  place  he 
went,  he  developed  an  interest  in  music.  Si- 
multaneously he  began  to  develop  self-con- 
fidence and  a  love  for  his  adopted  country. 

Eventually  Romano  Massoll  went  into 
business  tot  himself.  By  bard  work  and  the 
support  of  a  devoted  wife,  the  business  flour- 
ished. He  earned  enough  to  send  his  three 
children  to  School  for  the  education  he  never 
had.  He  peiaonally  taught  them  to  resiwct 
and  love  boeks  and  music. 

Today  one  of  those  children  is  a  memtwr  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  who  proudly  car- 
ries on  hi4  father's  name— Representative 
Romano  L.  IMassoli  of  the  Third  District  of 
Kentucky.  Congressman  Massoli  speaks  feel- 
ing of  the  Impact  of  the  public  lllirary  on 
three  generitions  of  his  family: 

Many  tinges  over  the  years.  Dad  told  me 
that,  in  hl^  Judgment,  he  was  "American- 
ized" by  th4  free  pubic  library  system  in  the 
city  of  Louisville.  What  Dad  meant  by  this, 
of  course,  yttta  that  the  libraries  enabled  him 
to  gain  the  knowledgre  and  the  understanding 
and  the  appreciation  of  things  around  him 
which  he  d|d  not  acquire  in  the  formal  set- 
ting of  a  ctasaroom.  The  acquisition  of  this 
body  of  knowledge— in  the  countless  hours 
he  spent  in  libraries  around  the  country — 
gave  Dad  the  confldence  to  open  up  to  the 
world  around  him  and  to  open  up  to  himself. 
The  tree  public  library  system  enabled  him — 
a  man  of  few  means — to  grow  socially  and  in- 
tellectually, 

I  am  sur«  that  because  of  my  dad's  great 
love  of  books  and  of  the  printed  word.  I  ac- 
quired a  lofe  of  books:  a  love  affair  which 
continues  U>  the  present  day. 

And,  as  I  look  around  my  son's  room,  I  see 
that  this  respect  for  and  love  of  the  written 
word  has  been  transferred  firom  my  father 
through  ma  to  my  son.  He  is  only  a  Junior  in 
high  school,  yet  he  subscribes  to  four  classi- 
cal book  (tlube  and  is  acquiring  valuable 
book  sets  Which  he  will  have  use  of  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

When  Thpmas  Jefferson  wrote  tils  poetic 
Introductioii  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, he  ^'V'^  °^^  three  "unalienable" 
rights  with  which  we  have  been  endowed: 
"Life.  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness." As  the  exiwrience  of  the  Mazzoli  fam- 
ily so  graphically  shows,  probably  no  instita- 
tion  contributes  more  to  the  clUsen's  Pur- 
suit of  Han  tineas  than  the  nation's  public  li- 
braries. 

[From  thi  I  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  19. 1961] 

Punu  o  THE  SQinszE  ON  Libraries 

(By  Haynee  Johnson) 

In  aiTlneit,  pleasantly  suburban  Potomac, 
a  community  tdeeaed  with  good  schools  and 
public-apirl  ted  citlsens.  residents  have 
learned  through  the  Potomac  Oaxette  that 
their  admliable  public  library  faces  a  prob- 
lem. Soarlpg  Montgomery  County  deficits 
are  forcingj  cuts  In  staff  and  curtailment  of 
popular  programa.  Further  trims  may  Xm 
needed  as  ^unty  officials  wrestle  with  pro- 
posals to  reduce  Ubrary  hours  and  eliminate 
ftill  and  p^rt-Ume  staff  positions  to  meet 
budgetary  Shortfalls. 

"It's  sad  I  not  to  be  able  to  do  as  much," 
says  Larry  Dlckter,  who  heads  Potomac  Li- 
brary's addt  services.  He  adds  that  "we're 
experiencing  a  sense  of  loss"  not  only  be- 
cause of  va  lued  colleagues  affected  but  also 
because  of  (be  proapect  of  further  reduction 
of  programi  i  and  services. 
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It  is  not  an  isolated  problem.  Even  as  he 
spoke  tbis  week,  public  library  representa- 
tives  ftom  aronnd  the  nation  were  cornering 
their  representatives  and  senators  on  Capitol 
Hill.  They  had  come  to  lobby  for  restoration 
of  proposed  Bush  administration  budget  cuts 
that  represent,  as  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation puts  it,  "yet  another  attempt  to 
eliminate  federal  library  programs." 

The  Bush  proposals,  requesting  a  cut  of 
more  than  75  percent  In  Education  Depart- 
ment library  programs— from  the  1143  mil- 
lion appropriated  last  year  to  S35  million- 
comes  after  the  "seroing-out"  Reagan-era 
slashes  In  federal  funds  provided  states  and 
local  governments.  The  now-familiar  Reagan 
rationale  was  that  the  federally  assisted  li- 
brary progrsjns  had  been  well  established 
and  that  states  and  localities  were  more 
than  able  to  maintain  them. 

That  may  have  been  true  during  the  boom 
of  the  1980b.  But  that  bubble  has  burst.  Like 
the  federal  government,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  battling  increasing  record  defi- 
cits. Caught  in  the  vice  are  such  crucial  in- 
stitutions as  public  libraries  that  no  longer 
can  turn  so  confidently  or  easily  to  federal 
or  local  governments  for  help. 

Across  the  nation,  public  library  systems 
large  and  small  are  in  the  midst  of  hard 
times.  As  in  Potomac,  big-city  libraries  are 
being  forced  to  slash  staffs,  treete  hiring  lev- 
els, cancel  purchases  of  new  book  orders  and 
computers,  delay  opening  new  branch  sys- 
tems and  cut  programs  and  services  affecting 
adults  and  children. 

The  reasons  for  this  dismaying  situation 
are  not  obscure  or  even  that  complicated. 
They  are  part  of  the  legacy  bequeathed 
Americans  trora  the  freebooters  who  had  full 
reign  over  the  nation's  destinies  In  the  last 
decade.  EMdence  of  that  reckless,  spend- 
thrift decade's  disasters  continues  to  accu- 
mulate, and  not  only  In  the  obvious  growing 
problems  of  debt  and  deficits.  News  this 
week  of  the  federal  seizure  of  First  Execu- 
tive Corp.'s  California  life-insurance  unit— 
the  nation's  single  largest  Insurance  fail- 
ure— comes  after  the  collapse  of  the  junk- 
bond  market,  the  savings  and  loan  debacle, 
the  real  estate  market  Waterloo  and  increas- 
ing strains  on  the  national  banking  system. 
All  are  consequences  of  the  policies  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  '80b. 

In  the  context  of  the  present,  with  so  much 
dramatic  news  of  war  and  starvation  and  re- 
cession and  unrest  beating  on  people  dally, 
the  plight  of  America's  public  libraries  is. 
not  surprisingly,  largely  ignored.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  ordinary  citizens  are 
uncaring.  On  the  contrary,  they  care  greatly 
as  was  evidenced  by  demonstrators  who  hung 
black  cloth  across  library  doors  In  Brooklyn 
recently  to  protest  new  layoffs  and  service 
cuts. 

To  its  credit,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
voted Page  One  "leader"  space  to  a  major  ar- 
ticle about  the  woes  of  public  libraries  dur- 
ing the  decisive  Persian  Gulf  ground-war  as- 
saults. The  article  began  by  focusing  on  the 
closing  of  a  one-room  library  in  Poca,  W. 
Va.,  an  event  that  reporter  James  S.  Hirsch 
likened  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

"On  the  library's  last  day,"  he  wrote, 
"children  brought  stuffed  bears  and  flowers 
for  the  librarian.  Later,  residents  who  hadn't 
heard  the  news  pounded  on  the  locked  wood- 
en door  of  the  building." 

He  quoted  the  librarian,  Betty  Hamilton, 
as  saying:  "They  couldn't  believe  we  were 
really  closing.  To  a  child,  the  library  was  al- 
ways there.  Then  something  Is  missing  fix>m 
their  life.  It's  like  when  someone  dies, 
there's  a  little  empty  si)ace  there." 


That,  In  essence,  is  what's  happening  with 
the  nation's  libraries.  They  are  not  in  danger 
of  dying,  but  they  are  being  diminished.  As 
they  decline,  they  take  America  down  with 
them. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
participato  in  the  speciai  orders  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  Natioriai  Ubrary  Week.  During  this 
week,  we  take  time  to  pay  tritxjte  to  the  many 
services  that  our  litxaries  provide. 

Okter  Americans  are  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  our  Natton's  populatkxi.  OfcJer 
Amerwans  presently  comprise  13  percent  of 
South  Caroiina's  population,  and  this  number 
is  increasing  every  year.  Because  of  its  mild 
dimate  aixJ  comparatively  kjw  cost  of  living. 
South  Carolina  has  been  ranked  as  the  third 
most  desirable  State  for  retirement,  and  retir- 
ees are  choosing  to  live  in  South  Carolina  in 
ever  irxa-easing  numbers. 

Many  of  our  okler  citizens  have  special 
needs  wt>ich  the  libraries  of  our  State  are  at- 
tempting to  address.  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  [LSCA]  funds  have  enatiled 
our  put)lic  lityaries  to  devetop  innovative  pro- 
grams to  reach  these  senior  citizens.  These 
programs  inchxto  personal  delivery  of  Kbrary 
books  for  homebound  patrons,  armcfnir  trav- 
eler programs  in  nursing  homes,  and  provkling 
magnificalxxi  equipment  to  patrons  with  vision 
problems.  The  York  County  Library  in  my  dis- 
trict recently  coordkiated  a  seraor  citizens  fair, 
in  wfuch  eMerty  resklents  couM  obtain  infor- 
matxxi  about  all  the  servKes  that  are  available 
to  them  from  different  k>cal  arxJ  State  agerv 
cies.  This  library  also  published  a  duectory  of 
these  agencies  arxJ  services  and  distributed  it 
to  the  public. 

These  valuat)le  servnes  need  to  be  made 
available  to  our  senior  citizens.  ContirMjed 
LSCA  funding  is  vital  for  put)lc  litxaries  to  be 
aUe  to  continue  this  work. 


STRENOTHENINO  U.S.  POLICY 
TOWARD  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g-en- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Klbczka] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
join  my  good  fMend  flrom  Dlinois,  Mr. 
DURfiiN.  in  introducing  a  bill  which 
strengthens  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
blossoming  democracies  in  the  Baltics. 

The  courageous  Baltic  States  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  need  our 
help.  Soviet  foix;es  have  ruled  the  Bal- 
tic States  ruthlessly  since  World  War 
U,  with  only  erratic  support  trom  the 
United  SUtes.  Wlille  United  States  pol- 
icy up  to  now  has  been  nonrecognition 
of  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States,  the  time  is  right  to  help  these 
brave  people  break  the  shackles  of  So- 
viet domination  once  and  for  all,  by 
supporting  their  desires  for  ft«edom 
and  independence. 

Since  Saddam  Hussein's  Invasion  of 
Kuwait  last  August  2,  most  of  us  in 
Congress  have  focused  on  events  In  the 
Persian  Oulf,  and  for  good  reason.  In 
January,  the  Soviet  Union  took  advan- 
tage of  our  gulf  war  preoccupation  by 
undertaking  an  act  of  brutal  aggres- 


sion is  Lithuania.  Recalling  Stalin's 
action  In  Hungary  in  1966.  Mr.  Oorb»- 
chev  called  In  the  tanks  against  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Soviet  troops  forcibly  seized  comma- 
nlcatlons  systems,  a  printing  plant,  a 
television  tower,  and  government 
buildings.  This  belligerant  act  was  a 
total  departure  ftom  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
highly  proclaimed  and  much-publicized 
ideals  of  perestxolka  and  glaanost, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  Im- 
proved United  States-Soviet  relation- 
ship. As  a  result,  at  least  140  Lithua- 
nians were  wounded  and  at  least  15  lost 
their  lives,  some  of  whom  were  crashed 
by  tanks. 

Although  the  attention  of  the  world 
now  centers  on  the  plight  of  the  Kurd- 
ish and  Shlite  refugees  In  Iraq,  Turkey, 
and  Iran,  it  is  time  to  supiwrt  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  sovereignty,  and  act  on 
behalf  of  our  firiends  In  the  Baltic 
States.  The  people  of  Lithuania,  Esto- 
nia, and  Latvia  have  chosen  to  follow  a 
democratic  path.  Their  leaders  were 
freely  and  openly  elected.  They  bravely 
boycotted  the  recent  referendum  Im- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  em- 
body the  democratic  ideals  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  they  deserve  our  support. 

Our  bill  will  strengthen  United 
States  policy  toward  the  Baltic  States. 
The  legislation  is  similar  to  S.  670, 
which  was  Introduced  last  month  by 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Paul  Simon,  it  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  cultural  representatives  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  permanent  com- 
mercial representatives  by  the  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  to  each  of  the' 
three  Baltic  States.  These  reiH-eaenta- 
tlves  would  be  located  in  the  Baltics. 

The  legislation  also  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  special  envoy  to  as- 
sist In  Baltic-Soviet  independence  ne- 
gotiations and  to  raise  the  issue  of  Bal- 
tic independence  at  the  September  1991 
U.S.  General  Assembly  session.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  makes  the  Baltic  States 
eligible  for  United  State  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  supporting  a 
stronger  United  States  policy  toward 
the  Baltic  States  by  cosponsoring  this 
bUl. 


THE  ANTI-STRIKE-REPLACEMENT 
LAW 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]  is 
recognized  for  00  minutes. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  this  evening  so  that 
I  might  discuss,  and  I  think  several  of 
my  colleagues  may  be  here  also,  to  dis- 
cuss H.R.  5,  which  Is  referred  to  as  the 
antlstriker  replacement  law,  which  is 
legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Conunlttee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor,  In 
regard  to  which  I  think  many  people  in 
this  body  are  not  ftilly  aware  of  all  of 
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its  aspects,  as  well  as  I  think  the  Na- 
tion in  general  is  not  aware  that  such 
leerlslation  as  that  is  pending. 

Basically,  what  the  legislation  does 
is  alter  50  years,  more  than  50  years  of 
labor  law  in  this  Nation  by  creating 
two  new  unfair  labor  practices.  One  is 
a  prohibition  in  regard  to  the  employer 
being  able  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ment workers  during  a  labor  dispute. 
That  is,  where  labor  exercises  the  un- 
doubted right  that  it  does  have  to 
withhold  labor  and  individuals  under 
the  NLRA  have  the  perfect  right,  of 
course,  to  go  on  strike  and  to  remain 
on  strike  until  such  time  as  they  be- 
lieve their  demands  have  been  met. 

Always  during  the  last  50  or  55  years, 
ever  since  the  Wagner  Act  came  into 
being  in  this  Nation,  the  employers 
have  had  the  concomitant  right  also,  if 
they  wish — and  it  is  a  difficult  right  for 
employers  to  exercise  just  as  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult right  for  the  employees  to  go  on 
strike — it  is  difficult  for  the  employer 
to  exercise  this  right  to  hire  perma- 
nent replacement  workers.  Although 
over  the  years  this  right  of  the  em- 
ployer has  not  been  used  greatly,  it  is 
a  right  which  is  there  and  in  those  sit- 
uations where  there  are  egregious  eco- 
nomic demands.  In  effect,  the  employer 
states,  "I  can't  in  good  conscience  ac- 
cept those  economic  demands.  If  I  did, 
I  would  be  out  of  business  or  I  wouldn't 
be  able  to  compete  in  this  global  econ- 
omy." 

Thus,  he  would  say  to  those  who  have 
gone  on  strike,  "The  only  thing  that  I 
can  do,  the  only  alternative  I  have,  is 
to  hire  permanent  replacement  work- 
ers." 

This  has  been  standard  law.  It  is 
standard  law  right  now.  That  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  employers  of 
America.  I  think  it  is  an  awfully  im- 
portant item  for  us  to  recognize  today 
that  88  percent  of  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica are  not  members  of  labor  unions 
and  that,  therefore,  the  fact  that,  as  I 
see  it,  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  not 
really  aware  of  this  type  of  legislation, 
we  ought  to  be,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, aware  of  that  lack  of  awareness 
before  we  consider  adopting  legislation 
such  as  this.  But  it  does  not  stop  there. 
It  also  declares  that  there  is  another 
new  unfair  labor  practice,  and  that  new 
unfair  labor  practice  is  in  effect  to  say 
to  any  employee  that  elects  to  stick 
with  the  employer  during  a  strike,  this 
legislation  would  say,  "Well,  you  can 
do  that,  you  can  exercise  the  right," 
which  is  granted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  for  over  50  years,  to  not 
strike,  and  that  la  a  right  of  labor  in 
this  country  Just  as  is  the  right  to 
withhold  one's  labor,  the  right  not  to 
strike. 

a  1930 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  this 
bill,  if  an  employM  decides,  "Well,  I 
will  not  strike  for  any  number  of  rea- 
sons." exercises  that  statutory  right. 
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guess  what  happens  to  that  employee 
when  the  strike  is  over. 

The  returning  members  of  the  labor 
union  who  were  on  strike  can  bump 
him  fr  sm  his  job. 

Now  heretofore  the  courts  have  been 
very  dear  that  one  has  the  right,  if 
there  ire  vacancies,  that  the  returning 
strike  "s  have  the  right,  to  be  first  con- 
siderel  for  any  vacancies.  But  the 
courts  have  made  it  very  clear  that  for 
those  employees  who  elected  not  to 
strike  there  is  no  vacancy  there,  and 
the  p«r8on  who  remains  with  the  em- 
ployer cannot  be  bumped.  That  goes 
out  tte  window,  too,  and,  as  a  result, 
we  tri  dalize,  if  not  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter ju  It  eliminate,  all  meaning  to  the 
right  »f  the  workers  of  America  to  not 
go  on  itrike. 

Now  the  bill  also,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, ai  d  many  people  were  not  aware  of 
this,  1  lut  it  also  covers  all  employees 
who  a  re  employed  in  a  non-union  set- 
ting. J  L  number  of  people  are  not  aware 
of  th<  fact  that  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  all  employees, 
wheth  ;r  a  member  of  a  labor  union  or 
not,  hive  a  right  to  go  on  strike  and, 
theref)re,  under  those  circumstances, 
if  thia  bill  were  to  pass,  even  in  a  non- 
union setting  where,  say,  two  or  three 
peopl«  engage  in  concerted  activity  be- 
cause they  are  objecting  to,  for  in- 
stance ,  the  wages  or  any  of  the  terms 
and  csnditions  of  employment,  they 
have  a  right,  though  not  a  member  of  a 
labor  union,  to  walk  off  the  job,  and 
the  e  nployer  has  the  obligation  to 
enter  nto  bargaining  with  them. 

But  the  employer  has  had  for  the  last 
55  yea  rs,  under  those  circumstances  of 
cours< ,  to  also  hire  permanent  replace- 
ment workers.  He  does  not  have  to  nec- 
essarly  accept  the  fact  in  that  in- 
stance that  he  just  has  to  wait  for 
those  ^ople  to  return  and  only  to  hire 
temporary  replacement  workers.  So,  as 
a  pradtical  matter,  over  the  years  that 
right  *f  the  employer  to  be  able  to  hire 
permanent  replacement  workers  is 
somet  ling  that  is  utilized,  though  not 
too  o)  ben,  in  the  nonunion  setting,  as 
well  as  it  is  utilized,  although  not  too 
often  3ven  in  the  union  settting  where 
a  stril  :e  takes  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  would  change 
now,  iind  this  is  something  that  from 
my  vi  iwpolnt  would  mean  that  we  are 
removnng  the  balance  of  risks  and  the 
balan^  of  rights  that  one  might  say 
exists  between  employee  and  labor 
unlon^  and  employers.  As  a  practical 
the  labor  union  will  be  able  to 
t  these  are — let  us  assume  egre- 
onomic  demands— and  the  em- 
is  not  able  to  say,  "Well,  under 
umstances  where  I  know  I  can't 
th  that,  I  know  I'm  going  to  lose 
I'll  maybe  lose  my  business 
tely  to  foreign  competition  or 
to  otlter  competition  who  are  not  able 
to  sa^  that  I  am  going  to  have  to  go 
with  lermanent  replacement  workers." 
If  he  ( annot  say  that,  then  his  only  al- 
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tematlve  ^s  just  to  capitulate  to  what 
the  unions  request  of  him,  and  that 
pertains  to  all  economic  strikes. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  for  instance, 
for  any  employer  to  make  the  decision 
that  he  has  to  hire  permanent  replace- 
ment workers  and  retrain  his  work 
force.  So,  it  is  not  something  that  em- 
ployers Mant  to  go  into,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  look  at  the  Greyhound 
strike,  for  instance,  where  the  em- 
ployer elected  to  use  permanent  re- 
placement workers.  They  are  now  in 
bankruptoy. 

So,  it  isjnot  something  that  anybody, 
any  employer,  wants  to  do,  but  my  col- 
leagues see  that  there  is  that  balance 
of  risks,  ihie  striker  who  goes  on  strike 
knows  thik.t  he  takes  the  risk  of  per- 
haps losing  his  job  if  there  are  not  va- 
cancies there  after  the  strike.  That  has 
always  b#en  the  case,  and  that  is  a 
risk.  The  employer,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  the  risk,  if  he  uses  permanent  re- 
placement workers,  of  also  having 
damage  done  to  his  business  because  he 
has  to  retrain  workers,  and  so  forth. 

So,  Mr.  I  Speaker,  we  are  just  throw- 
ing out  tne  window  50  years  of  unques- 
tioned labor  law,  and  that  I  think  is 
deeply  very  unfortunate,  and  the  thing 
that  I  feel  that  is  of  concern,  or  should 
be  of  concern,  to  all  of  us  is  that  per- 
haps nonej  of  us,  being  so  very  busy,  are 
fUlly  aware  of  what  is  actually  taking 
place  here,  and  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  be  awa^e  of  that. 

There  i|  some  talk  about  having  an 
amendmeht  that  would  in  effect  in  this 
bill  not  be  effective  in  regard  to  the 
nonunion!  setting  as  though,  if  that 
amendment  were  to  pass,  that  that 
would  juat  solve  the  problems  Insofar 
as  emplorers  are  concerned,  for  in- 
stance, wno  are  not  with  union  con- 
tracts. Wl^at  those  who  present  such  an 
amendment  seem  to  be  unaware  of  is 
that  the  labor  law  in  this  land  of  ours 
has  always  applied  equally  to  all  of 
America'^  workers.  Whether  they  are 
union  or  Qonunion,  the  rights  that  are 
afforded  are  the  same. 

If,  for  ii}stance.  this  bill  passes  grant- 
ing these ',  kinds  of  powers;  that  is,  to 
not  have  io  worry  about  permanent  re- 
placemeni  workers  and  having  the  abil- 
ity to  bump  any  employee  that  sticks 
with  the  employer  in  a  strike,  if  that  is 
applicable  only  to  the  labor  unions, 
then  obvibusly  they  have  a  tool  to  be 
able  to  aollcit  membership  which  Is 
fantastic,  which  obviously  we  will  say 
to  all  ofjthose  who  do  not  join  the 
union.  "Well,  if  you  don't  join  the 
union,  that's  the  only  way  that  you 
can  protict  yourself,  you  see,  ftom 
having  permanent  replacement  work- 
ers come  In  and  the  only  way  that  you 
can  be  assured  that  you  can  come  back 
and  bump  the  person  who  was  set  as  a 
permanent  replacement  to  your  job  is 
to  join  the  union,"  and  so  obviously 
unions  wbich  are  very  concerned  about 
the  fact  .that  their  membership  has 
fallen  gnatly  during  the  last  several 
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decades  would  just  love  to  be  able  to 
have  the  law  altered  so  as  to  give  them 
those  kinds  of  powers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  people  here  who  also  would 
like  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  so  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Ireland]  for  comments  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  fi^m  Illinois  [Mr.  Fa- 
well]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]  has  said,  soon  we 
will  all  be  asked  to  vote  on  H.R.  5,  the 
so-called  striker  replacement  bill.  Big 
labor  has  targeted  this  bill  as  it's  No.  1 
priority  and  a  must-win  issue.  If  H.R.  5 
becomes  law,  it  will  be  a  disaster  for 
American  small  businesses.  The  union 
bosses'  gain  will  be  the  country's  loss — 
in  terms  of  higher  labor  costs,  more 
fl-equent  strikes,  and  the  ripple  effect 
on  suppliers,  customers,  subcontrac- 
tors, and  related  businesses. 

This  bill  isn't  about  protecting  union 
members  fi-om  unfair  labor  tactics  by 
corporate  America.  What  the  bill  is 
about  is  allowing  one  or  two  employees 
in  a  small,  nonunion  Arm  to  hold  that 
company  hostage  to  their  employment 
demands,  no  matter  how  unreasonable 
they  may  be. 

As  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  has  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  Members  of  Congress: 

H.R.  5  incorporates  many  of  the  definitions 
contained  within  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  [NLRA]  and  existing  case  law.  In 
doing  so,  the  bill  implicitly  covers  any  busi- 
ness that  employs  two  or  more  employees. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  those  who 
claim  that  this  bill  doesn't  apply  to 
nonunion  small  businesses.  But  they 
are  wrong — and  here's  why: 

H.R.  5  would  make  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  "to  offer,  or  to  grant,  the  sta- 
tus of  permanent  replacement  em- 
ployee to  an  individual  for  performing 
bargaining  unit  work  for  the  employer 
during  a  labor  dispute." 

This  is  one  of  two  instances  in  H.R.  5 
in  which  the  term  "labor  dispute"  ap- 
pears. The  legislation  does  not  specifi- 
cally define  "labor  dispute."  Instead,  it 
incorporates  the  definition  already 
contained  in  the  NLRA  as  follows: 

The  term  labor  dispute  includes  any  con- 
troversy concerning  terms,  tenure  or  condi- 
tions of  employment  or  concerning  the  asso- 
ciation or  representation  of  persons  nego- 
tiating, fixing,  maintaining,  changing,  or 
seeking  to  arrange  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  the  dls- 
putante  stand  in  the  proximate  relations  em- 
ployer and  employees. 

In  other  words,  any  two  employees 
who  walk  off  a  Job  to  protest  a  "work- 
ing condition"  are  considered  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  labor  dispute.  Every  busi- 
ness with  two  or  more  employees  could 
be  therefore  covered  by  the  legislation. 

And  this  isn't  Just  pie-in-the-sky 
speculation.  It  is  a  very  real  problem. 
A  recent  example  of  the  broad  scope  of 
protected  activity  Calling  within  the 


"labor  dispute"  category  is  found  in  a 
recent  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision,  NLRB  versus  Jasper 
Seating  Co.  That  case  involved  a  non- 
union manufacturer  whose  plant  had  a 
large  overhead  door  which  was  left 
open  when  the  outside  temperature  ex- 
ceeded 68  degrees.  One  day,  two  em- 
ployees who  worked  near  the  door  re- 
quested the  door  be  closed.  The  super- 
visor refused  the  request  because  the 
majority  of  workers  in  the  shop  wanted 
to  keep  the  door  open.  The  two  com- 
plaining employees  walked  off  the  job 
and  were  dismissed  by  the  employer. 

The  NLRB  held  that  the  two  employ- 
ees were  unlawfully  dismissed  because, 
by  protesting  the  working  conditions 
at  the  plant,  they  were  exercising  the 
legal  right  to  engage  in  concerted  ac- 
tivity. 

The  seventh  circuit  enforced  that  de- 
cision, noting  that  the  two  employees 
had  a  right  to  protest  their  working 
conditions,  even  if  their  complaint  was 
unreasonable,  lacked  merit,  and  did 
not  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
their  fellow  employees. 

Such  situations  are  generally  avoid- 
ed, however,  by  the  exercise  of  manage- 
ment's ability  to  permanently  replace 
such  striking  workers. 

If  H.R.  5  were  applied  to  the  facts  of 
the  Ja8i>er  case,  the  two  striking  non- 
union employees  would  be  engaged  in  a 
"labor  dispute,"  and  would  therefore 
have  immediate  reinstatement  rights 
to  the  jobs  they  voliintarily  vacated — 
whenever  they  chose  to  return  to  work. 

To  permit  such  disruptive  activity 
will  not  only  cause  frtction  between 
groups  of  workers,  but  will  also  se- 
verely restrict  an  employer's  ability  to 
manage  and  to  maintain  proper  work- 
place discipline. 

What's  more.  H.R.  5  would  apply  to 
any  individual  who — and  I'm  reading 
right  flrom  the  bill  now — "has  exercised 
the  right  to  join,  to  assist,  or  to  engage 
in  other  concerted  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection  through 
the  labor  organization  involved  in  the 
dispute." 

Now.  supporters  of  H.R.  5  will  try  to 
tell  you  that  the  term  "labor  organiza- 
tion" only  applies  to  certified  union 
representation.  But  the  NLRA  defini- 
tion says  otherwise: 

The  term  "labor  organisation"  means  any 
organisation  of  any  kind  ...  in  which  em- 
ployees participated  and  which  exists  for  the 
purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work. 

In  other  words,  whenever  any  group 
of  employees  act  in  concert— whether 
over  a  wage  increase  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment — the  group 
constitutes  a  labor  organization  within 
the  meaning  of  the  NLRA.  The  courts 
have  made  clear  in  several  declaioos 
that  you  do  not  need  to  have  a  certified 
union    represent    your    employees    to 


have  a  labor  organization  as  recognized 
by  the  definition  contained  in  the 
NLRA. 

Finally,  H.R.  5  would  make  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  to  permanently  re- 
place an  individual  performing  "bar- 
gaining unit  work"  for  the  employer 
during  a  labor  dispute. 

According  to  labor  experts,  past  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  NLRB  and  the 
courts  make  it  clear  that,  while  not  de- 
fining "bargaining  unit  work,"  the 
NLRA  has  always  been  interpreted  to 
apply  to  all  workers,  whether  they  are 
affiliated  with  a  certified  union  or  not. 

Clearly,  H.R.  5  has  implications  for 
all  businesses — union  and  nonunion. 
And  there  is  no  question  that  smaller 
firms  have  the  most  to  lose  if  this  bill 
were  to  become  law. 

Small  businesses  generate  more  than 
57  percent  of  aJl  new  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  They  set  the  standard  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  creativity,  innova- 
tion, and  entrepreneurial  spirit.  The 
striker  replacement  bill  is  a  direct 
threat  to  this  vital  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy and  to  our  continued  competitive- 
ness in  world  markets.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  H.R.  5. 

D  1940  ; 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ire- 
land]. Once  again,  he  has  exhibited  the 
fact  that  he  does  his  homework  and  is 
aware  of  what  the  rather  arcane  labor 
law  is  in  regard  to  these  cir- 
cumstances. That  is  one  of  the  things 
we  hope  that  we  can  bring  out  to  our 
colleagues  this  evening,  that  perhaps 
even  the  drafters  had  not  realized  the 
full  effect  their  legislation  would  have. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trom  Texas  [Mr.  Armet],  because  I 
know  he  has  some  comments  on  this 
and  I  always  welcome  the  innovative 
comments  from  my  good  friend  from 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  begin  my  comments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  expressing  my  apprecla^ 
tion  to  the  gentleman  fi:om  Illinois 
[Mr.  Fawell]  for  taking  this  special 
order.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege,  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  to  sit  next  to  Harris 
Fawell  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  It  has  been  a  inlvilege  for 
me  in  particular  because  Harris  Fa- 
well is  always  one  of  the  most  well 
prepared,  most  thoroughly  disciplined 
researchers  of  the  fine  print  of  legisla- 
tion of  anybody  in  Congress,  and  I  have 
found  it  to  my  advantage  to  sit  next  to 
the  gentleman  on  so  many  occasions 
because  by  doing  so  I  could  crib  off  the 
gentleman's  margin  notes  on  the  legis- 
lation and  give  the  appearance  of 
knowing  quite  often  much  more  than  I 
did  by  virtue  of  the  gentleman's  hard 
research.  So  let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tlenun  for  that. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  this  legislation  a  little  bit  and 
put  it  in  the  context  of  understanding 
this:  Who  is  labor  in  America  today? 

We  have  so  many  pretensions  in  leg- 
islative and  political  dialog  that  some- 
times we  lose  sight  of  the  facts,  and 
there  is  a  tendency,  particularly  in 
Washington,  to  confuse  things.  We  tend 
to  refer  to  labor,  or  we  use  the  word, 
"labor,"  in  Washington  when  we  are  re- 
ferring to  organized  labor,  unionized 
labor  in  general,  but  even  more  par- 
ticularly, the  AFLr-CIO  and  other  na- 
tional union  headquarters  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  inside  the  beltway. 
We  tend  to  believe  and  in  some  cases 
we  tend  to  represent  the  proposition 
that  these  institutions  inside  the  belt- 
way  in  Washington,  DC,  represent  the 
American  workers,  and  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  these  institutions  rep- 
resent themselves  before  the  American 
workers. 

O  1950 

Let  us  make  a  few  things  clear.  First 
of  all,  we  can  talk  about  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  and  talk 
about  all  of  those  people  who  get  up 
and  go  to  work  every  day,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  quite  often  to  a  job 
they  do  not  particularly  enjoy,  because 
they  have  children  and  obligations,  and 
in  fact  do  that  heroic  thing  of  bringing 
home  the  family's  bacon.  Or  we  can 
talk  about  labor.  If  I  talk  about  labor, 
I  am  talking  about  a  group  of  people 
who  sit  In  Washington.  DC,  primarily, 
collecting  the  dues  trom  those  working 
men  and  women  who  choose  to  join 
their  organizations,  and  chronically 
misrepresent  the  best  interests  of  those 
men  and  women  as  they  serve  their 
own  first  best  self-interests. 

This  is  what  I  call  institutional  Poto- 
mac fever.  We  need  to  be  aware  of  this 
distinction,  because  each  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  in  their  home 
district  a  large  number  of  working  men 
and  women  who  voted  in  their  congres- 
sional election  and  to  whom  they  have 
an  obligation  of  representation.  That 
representation  to  the  folks  back  home 
is  what  we  ought  to  put  first. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  can  recall  a  hearing  last 
year  on  this  legislation,  and  a  member 
of  one  of  our  large  labor  unions  said, 
"We  represent  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America." 

I  could  not  help  but  say,  "Well,  cer- 
tainly you  represent  some  of  them,  but 
you  represent  only  12  percent  of  the 
working  men  and  women  in  private 
firms  of  America." 

He  seemed  shocked  that  I  pointed 
this  out  to  him.  In  the  construction 
trades,  for  instance,  especially  in  resi- 
dential construction  trades  in  my  area, 
96  percent  are  nonunion.  They  afe  just 
now  learning,  for  instance,  that  be- 
cause of  this  legislation  they  may  lose 
the  right  which  they  always  know  is 
there  In  abeyance  if  there  are  egregious 


econon  lic  demands  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly n  leet,  the  right  to  be  able  to  hire 
replacement  workers.  They  are  hopping 
mad. 

I  am  i  just  concerned  that  not  enough 
people  in  this  Nation  are  aware  of  that. 
The  gentleman  is  so  correct.  In  Wash- 
ington we  think  of  labor  as  only  the 
professional  labor  organizations.  Bless 
their  hpart,  they  do  their  jobs,  and  that 
is  parttof  America.  But  the  largest  part 
of  Amtrican  working  men  and  women 
are  not  members  of  labor  unions. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  observation.  Let  me  remind 
the  gentleman,  the  people  at  the  AFL- 
CIO'B  Ifeadquarters  downtown,  the  peo- 
ple in  Che  legal  foundation  of  AFL-CIO. 
those  Ugh-placed  lawyers,  they  are 
workit  i  for  themselves,  just  as  every- 
body e:  Be  is  in  this  town. 

We  a  lould  remember  that  there  is  no 
workic  ?  man  or  woman  in  this  country 
today  ihat  is  denied  the  right  to  join 
the  un  on  if  they  so  choose.  They  are 
fi:ee  toi  make  that  choice.  Only  12  per- 
cent o^  the  nonpublic  employed  people 
in  this  country  have  elected  to  choose 
the  unJ  on. 

If  m:'  calculations  are  correct,  that 
means  that  88  percent  of  the  working 
men  a^d  women  of  this  country  have 
made  al  conscious  choice  to  not  join  the 
union.  I 

Why  [would  they  make  that  choice? 
Mr.  Snaker,  I  have  a  startling  revela- 
tion f^r  you.  People  who  are  smart 
enough  to  learn  the  responsibilities 
and  the  skills  of  parenthood,  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  employment,  are 
smart  enough  to  understand  when  they 
get  fait  value  for  their  dollar.  They  sit 
down  a|nd  they  consider  the  option  be- 
im  to  join  the  union.  If  I  join 
ion,  and  if  by  having  done  so  I 
pept  the  compulsion  to  give  up 
k  my  hard-earned  earnings  to 
the  union,  will  they  in  fact  use  that  in 
my  beat  interests,  so  that  it  will  trans- 
late into  benefits  for  me  and  my  fam- 
ily? And  they  judge  It  not  to  be. 

So  tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  con- 
sistent decline  in  union  membership  we 
have  s^n  over  the  years,  that  is  such  a 
frustration  to  all  these  union  bosses 
here  in  town,  is  the  free  choice  of 
workinkr  men  and  women,  to  take  their 
hard-earned  income  and  to  do  the  best 
they  cin  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, without  having  any  part  of  it  si- 
phoned off  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
union  leaders.  This  has  been  a  ftiistra- 
tion  tO;  the  union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  say  I  have 
been  ofi  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  L4bor  for  over  6  years.  I  can  tell 
Memb^  there  has  not  been  a  single 
piece  cp  labor  legislation  that  has  been 
taken  bp  and  seriously  considered  by 
this  cotnmittee  that  was  not  written  at 
the  A^'L-CIO  headquarters  inside  the 
beltwa^r  in  this  town. 

It  is  bot  the  working  men  and  women 
in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Dallas,  TX, 
that  h^ve  said,  "We  want  you  to  con- 
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sider  this  legislation."  It  is  the  union 
bosses  here.  And  they  are  something 
different. 

As  we  looked  at  that,  when  I  first 
came  here,  I  was  confUsed.  I  would  look 
at  a  bill  thfit  was  taken  up  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  would  examine  the  bill,  and 
I  had,  being  itom  back  home  and  some- 
what naiva^in  these  matters,  an  initial 
impulse  to  examine  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  thfs  question. 

I  would  say,  "What  would  the  pas- 
sage of  th^  legislation  do  for  the  men 
and  womeh  working  back  in  my  dis- 
trict?" Eviry  time  I  could  find  no  an- 
swer.       J 

When  I  finally  began  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "Wh«it  will  it  do  for  the  union 
bosses  in  Washington,  DC,  and  the 
AFL-CIO's  high-priced  union  lawyers 
in  Washington,  DC,"  I  began  to  under- 
stand why]  somebody  wanted  the  legis- 
lation. Irrespective  of  its  negative  im- 
pact on  the  workers  in  Dallas,  TX.  And 
the  workers  know  that,  too.  They 
therefore  {are  refusing  to  join  the 
union.        j 

So  I  am  going  to  make  this  point  at 
this  time,  iuid  then  maybe  I  will  speak 
again  late^.  But  the  point  we  need  to 
remember  here,  this  bill,  H.R.  5,  the  so- 
called  Strijker  Replacement  Act,  is  not 
about  serving  the  interests  of  the  men 
and  wome^  that  are  working  for  a  sal- 
ome  on  behalf  of  their  fam- 
bout  trying  to  assuage  the 
of  the  imion  leaders  for 
ity  to  convince  those  folks 
ons.  It  is  a  union  member- 
at  is  the  reason  we  have  it 


ary  back 
ily.  It  is 
frustratio: 
their  inab 
to  join 
ship  bill 
here. 

Mr.  S 
one  other 
point.  We 


cer,  we  need  to  understand 
fhing  while  I  am  making  the 
cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  those  union  leaders  to  have  a 
completely  unchecked  right  to  take 
their  12  aercent  of  America's  labor 
force  out  Jon  strike  and  cripple  the 
right  of  tne  88  percent  of  those  who 
choose  noti  to  join  the  union,  who  want 
to  work  on  behalf  of  their  children,  to 
be  on  the  job  that  day. 

The  fact  pf  the  matter  is,  while  those 
12  percent  are  trying  to  leverage  spe- 
cial privilege  under  the  law,  given  this 
legislatloni  to  have  a  strike  that  can- 
not be  reqimnded  to  by  management, 
and  to  cberce  management  in  this 
strike  cirqimistance,  they  will  during 
this  incident  of  Increased  numbers  of 
strikes,  w»,h  the  attendant  strike  vio- 
lence that  seems  always  to  be  there, 
temporarily  force  layoffs  on  those  non- 
union workers. 

We  need  to  examine  that  consider- 
ation. Why  would  we  want  to  pass  leg- 
islation faeX  serves  the  greed  of  a  few, 
and  forces]  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  so 
many? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielc 

Mr.  FAWSLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlelnan  from  Texas,  who  is  al- 
ways artic^late  and  knows  his  subject 
matter.  In  a  sense,  it  is  good  to  be  able 
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to  have  these  special  orders  and  to  re- 
alize when  you  speak  some  of  these  I 
believe  truths,  that  sometimes  I  think 
in  conmiittee  you  feel  like  the  skunk 
at  the  picnic  when  you  utter  these 
things  that  are  deemed  to  be  not 
utterable.  But  these  things  need  to  be 
said.  I  think. 

Again,  I  hope  that  we  will  serve  the 
punxMe  of  apprising  people  in  general 
of  what  Congress  is  about  and  doing 
here. 

I  would  now  like  to  yield  time  to  my 
good  Qriend  firom  the  State  of  Illinois 
[Mr.  PoRTBR],  who  also  has  some  com- 
ments in  reference  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  esteemed  colleague  firom  Illinois 
for  3rieldlng  to  me  and  permitting  me 
to  address  this  important  issue.  I 
might  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  have 
been  an  adniirer  of  him  ever  since  I  was 
elected  to  the  Dlinois  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatlves  in  1972  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  House  con- 
siders H.R.  5.  the  bill  to  ban  any  per- 
manent replacement  of  striking  work- 
ers, we  ought  to  take  time  to  carefully 
consider  the  single  case  where  our  cur- 
rent labor  laws  do  in  fact  allow  perma- 
nent strike  replacements.  There  is  only 
one  such  instance. 

Let  me  point  out  that  permanent  re- 
placement is  not  allowed  when  employ- 
ees strike  against  unsafe  working  con- 
ditions, or  against  an  employer  who  re- 
fuses to  bargain  In  good  faith,  or  when 
an  employer  Is  In  violation  of  fair  labor 
practice  laws.  Workers  Involved  in  an 
"unfair  labor  practice"  dispute  are 
guaranteed  full  reinstatement  after  the 
strike  is  over,  under  our  law.  as  they 
should  be. 

The  single  exception  to  the  rule  is 
the  economic  strike— a  strike  for  high- 
er wages  or  increased  benefits.  Current 
law  says  that  when  employees  volun- 
tarily walk  off  their  jobs  to  demand 
higher  pay,  employers  have  the  right 
to  try  to  stay  in  business  by  offering 
permanent  employment  to  replacement 
workers— workers  who  are  willing  to 
accept  the  pay  and  benefits  the  em- 
ployer is  offering. 

Our  labor  laws  have  maintained  this 
distinction,  clearly  and  consistently, 
for  over  50  years,  a  distinction  so  es- 
sential to  fair  and  balanced  labor  rela- 
tions that,  until  now,  it  had  never  been 
seriously  questioned — even  by  orga- 
nized labor. 

House  Resolution  5  would  wipe  out 
this  distinction,  and,  in  the  process, 
wipe  out  any  notion  of  fairness  or  eq- 
uity during  labor  negotiations  and 
strikes. 

The  reasoning  is  simple:  In  an  unfair 
labor  practices  dispute,  the  employer 
has  broken  the  law.  By  denjring  that 
employer  the  right  to  use  permanent 
replacements,  we  deny  his  ability  to 
continue  "business  as  usual"  while  op- 
erating outside  the  law. 


Likewise,  when  workers  have  been 
forced  to  the  picket  line  by  an  employ- 
er's abusive  and  illegal  labor  practices, 
they  are  guaranteed  automatic  rein- 
statement with  full  benefits  after  the 
strike  is  over.  Current  law  stacks  the 
odds  against  the  employer  who  chooses 
to  violate  his  employee's  legal  rights, 
and  prevents  him  trom  continuing  busi- 
ness until  the  dispute  has  been  settled. 

In  an  economic  strike,  however,  when 
the  employer  has  not  broken  the  law, 
has  treated  labor  fairly,  and  has  bar- 
gained in  good  faith— whose  only  of- 
fense has  been  to  disagree  with  the 
union's  economic  demands— the  em- 
ployer has  the  right  to  try  to  stay  In 
business  by  hiring  replacement  work- 
ers. To  attract  qualified  replacements, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  offer  permanent 
employment. 

When  organized  labor  does  resort  to 
an  economic  strike,  the  law  already 
prohibits  discrimination  based  on 
union  membership,  and  mandates  pref- 
erential rehiring  of  returning  strikers 
with  full  benefits  as  vacancies  occur. 
Employers  are  also  prohibited  f^om 
promising  preferential  treatment  to 
any  prospective  employees,  and  may 
not  ofl'er  replacements  a  better  deal 
than  they  offered  the  strikers  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Current  law  is  therefore  designed  to 
prevent  every  dispute  and  union  de- 
mand trom  triggering  a  strike.  When 
union  members  voluntarily  walk  away 
trom  $38,000  a  year  itroduction  Jobs  in 
Maine,  or  $96,000  a  year  jobs  as  pilots, 
or  saoo.OOO  a  year  job  as  professional 
football  players,  they  know  that  there 
is  a  substantial  risk  that  other  workers 
might  find  such  pay  acceptable. 

An  economic  strike— a  strike  for 
higher  pay— is  a  voluntary,  calculated 
risk  on  the  part  of  the  union.  A  union 
striking  for  economic  demands,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  reasonable,  should 
not  be  afforded  the  same  immunity  to 
risk  given  to  workers  whose  legal 
rights  have  been  violated  by  their  em- 
ployer. 

Under  the  jn^vislons  of  H.R.  5.  unions 
would  no  longer  have  to  weigh  the 
risks  of  job  loss  against  the  reasonable- 
ness of  their  economic  demand.  Under 
the  strike  replacement  ban,  the  risk 
disappears,  and  strikers  making  any 
sort  of  economic  demand,  no  matter 
how  outrageous,  would  have  the  same 
right  to  automatic  reinstatement  as 
workers  protesting  an  employer's  ille- 
gal labor  ];n«ctices. 

A  iwrmanent  replacements  ban  would 
abolish  the  mutual  risk  faced  by  the 
opposing  sides  in  an  economic  strike — 
the  vital  mutual  risk  that  pressures 
both  management  and  labor  toward 
compromise  and  conciliation,  and 
makes  both  sides  think  twice  about  de- 
mands or  policies  likely  to  precipitate 
a  strike. 

H.R.  5  is  not  an  attemj>t  to  correct 
some  loophole  or  address  a  pervasive 
problem.  Two  General  Accounting  Of- 


fice reports  have  shown  that  permar 
nent  replacements  are  used  in  only  IS 
to  17  percent  of  strikes,  and  affect  lees 
than  4  percent  of  all  strikers. 

The  inflrequency  with  which  employ- 
ers have  exercised  their  option  to  per- 
manently replace  strikers  dem- 
onstrates the  effectiveness  of  mutual 
risks  in  bringing  labor  and  manage- 
ment closer  to  compromise,  concilia- 
tion and  continued  productivity. 

What  the  proposed  legislation  would 
do  is  create  the  "no-risk  economic 
strike,"  at  a  time  when  73  percent  of 
all  Americans  believe — according  to  a 
recent  Time/CNN  jwll— that  organized 
labor  has  either  too  much  or  just  the 
right  amount  of  power. 

Disproportionate  power  on  either 
side  of  the  bargaining  table  Is  just  bad 
imbllc  policy,  and  a  permanent  replace- 
ments ban  represents  an  unjustified 
shift  of  power  to  labor's  side  of  that 
table. 

For  over  SO  years  strikes  have  re- 
mained an  option  of  last  resort.  If  en- 
acted, this  legislation  would  make 
them  the  first. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Again  I  certainly 
thank  my  firlend  fh>m  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porter],  who  has  written  this  on  this 
subject  and  I  apjareciate  very  much  his 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  in  this 
legislation  is  a  major  assault  by  the 
professional  unions  of  this  Nation  rep- 
resenting, as  has  been  indicated,  only 
12  percent  of  the  private  work  force, 
and  holding  this  out  as  what  the  people 
of  this  great  Nation  want.  I  hope  we 
can  begin  to  ring  the  bell  and  to  ap- 
I»ise  people  of  what  is  taking  place. 

What  has  not  been  emphasized  a 
great  deal  here,  though  I  did  noaks 
some  comments  about  it.  Is  that  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  makes  it  very  clear,  after  it  recites 
all  of  the  rights  of  labor,  whether  mem- 
bers of  professional  unions  or  not.  to  be 
able  to  strike,  and  collectively  bargain, 
to  engage  In  concerted  activity  in  re- 
gard to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  wages  and  so  forth,  it 
understandably  and  rightly  recites  all 
of  those  rights  of  the  workers,  but  in- 
terestingly, Mr.  Speaker,  It  leaves  out 
one  right  as  though  it  never  existed, 
and  it  is  right  there  in  section  7(2).  It 
sets  forth  the  right  of  a  worker  not  to 
strike.  You  do  not  have  to  strike,  yon 
do  not  have  to  join  a  union,  and  if 
there  is  a  strike  and  you  are  not  a 
member,  or  even  if  you  are  a  member, 
you  can  exercise  your  right  not  to 
strike.  That  is  so  important. 

The  legislation  not  only  takes  away 
from  the  employer  the  right  to  hire 
permanent  replacement  workers,  for 
instance,  which  has  been  brought  out 
as  what  he  or  she  must  have  to  be  able 
to  counter  an  egregious  economic  de- 
mand, but  it  goes  further  and  goes 
after  that  guy  or  that  gal  who  says  I 
am  sticking  with  the  employer.  I  elect 
my  right  which  has  been  given  to  me 
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for  the  last  55  years.  I  elect  the  right 
not  to  strike,  and  they  say  to  that  per- 
son all  rlgrht,  you  can  elect  not  to 
strike,  but  let  us  tell  you  that  when 
the  strike  is  concluded  and  we  want  to. 
and  the  striker  comes  back,  he  is  able 
to  bump  you  out  of  a  Job,  and  that  has 
not  been  emphasized.  I  think  it  cer- 
tainly should  be. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my 
firiend,  the  gentleman  firom  Texas  [Mr. 
Armet]. 

a  2010 

Bfr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  wanted  to  talk  and  to 
pick  up  on  the  point  that  we  have  so 
much  rhetoric  going  on  here  surround- 
ing this  pretension  that  H.R.  5  is  ad- 
vanced in  the  Interests  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  worker.  You  know, 
one  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  refers  to 
this  as  the  right-to-bump  bill. 

We  go  to  work  because  we  need  a  job. 
Most  of  us  appreciate  having  a  job,  and 
we  have  a  certain  sense  of  appreciation 
for  the  employer  that  risks  their  cap- 
ital, investment  and  so  forth  to  make  a 
Job  possible  and  a  certain  loyalty  to 
them.  But  our  loyalty  to  our  family 
and  our  needs  of  our  family  are  even 
greater. 

What  happens  in  a  bill  like  this,  if  it 
is  passed  into  law,  what  you  do  is  you 
not  only  take  away  the  right  to  work 
from  the  person  that  might  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  be  a  replacement 
worker  for  somebody  who  voluntarily 
walked  off  the  job  in  a  strike  but  you 
take  away  the  right  to  accumulate  se- 
niority on  the  part  of  that  worker  who 
says,  "I  must  stay  on  the  job.  My 
youngsters  need  this  salary  to  come  in 
constantly.  I  am  loyal  to  my  employer. 
I  appreciate  the  right  I  have  to  work 
here." 

Let  us  say  I  started  on  the  same  job 
behind  you  30  days.  You  went  out  on 
strike  for  35  days,  and  I  stayed  on  the 
Job.  In  this  process  of  accumulating  se- 
niority toward  raises,  advancement 
and  so  forth  we  would  not  allow  me  to 
count,  under  this  bill,  I  would  be  pro- 
hibited firom  coimting  the  time  that  I 
stayed  on  the  Job  and  the  gentleman 
sat  off  the  Job.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
best  effort  that  I  made  to  improve  my 
situation  and  that  of  my  children  is  de- 
nied me.  On  behalf  of  the  person  who 
says,  "I  would  go  out  on  strike."  they 
are  saying,  "We  will  hold  at  harm  the 
person  who  says,  'I  cannot  afford  to;  I 
choose  not  to  go  on  strike.'"  They 
would  hold  at  harm  the  person  who 
said.  "I  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  work  for  a  little  while  or  perhaps 
permanently  if  I  work  out  here  given 
the  opportunity."  They  hold  at  harm 
the  person  who,  for  example,  maybe, 
let  us  say  in  the  airplane  industry,  a 
steward  or  stewardess  who  does  not  fly 
because  the  mechanics  decided  to  go  on 
strike,  and  there  is  no  provision  in  this 


law  that  says  if,  in  fact,  this  strike 
harms  other  workers  in  the  Arm  that 
we  make  am  exception  to  the  firm's 
right  t*  hire  a  replacement  worker  in 
order  tp  maintain  operations  so  these 
other  innocent  bsrstanders  are  not  vic- 
tlmlze(]  by  this  strike. 

What.  I  am  going  to  suggest  is  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  those  people  who 
simply  >  want  to  take  away  this  very, 
very  delicate  balance  between  labor 
and  management  that  has  helped  us  to 
minimise  strikes  and  attendant  strike 
violenw.  that  has  helped  us  to  work 
out  colective  bargaining  negotiations 
in  pea^ful  fashions  in  the  past  more 
frequently  than  not.  and  it  is  to  give 
them,  in  effect,  what  amounts  to  on  be- 
half of  the  union  the  unmitigated  right 
to  go  out  on  strike,  call  the  strike  and 
then  c4erce  the  results  because  thefr 
point  will  simply  be,  "You  must  shut 
down  operations  during  the  period  of 
this  sti^ke  irrespective  of  its  impact  on 
anybod^r  else  affiliated  with  the  Arm  or 
come  tt>  terms  with  us  on  our  terms." 
Now,  tliat,  I  think,  is  going  to  result  in 
labor  going  out  on  strike  more  fre- 
quently, the  strikes  being  more  often, 
more  violent,  and  I  just  want  to  give 
the  Members  a  quick  look  here. 

Here  ^s  a  study  done  by  the  Wharton 
School  tfrom  the  period  1975  to  1981.  Let 
me  jusK  take  one  at  random.  I  mean, 
just  wnat  would  surprise  you  most? 

The  cop  20  unions  in  America  were 
they  iBd  experienced  union  violence 
during  periods  of  labor  strife  and 
strikes  from  1975  to  1961,  before 
PATCQ,  before,  it  is  said,  the  apparent 
need  for  this  le^slation  arose,  if  we  go 
down  this  list,  the  Teamsters  were  the 
most  violent,  384  violent  incidents;  the 
Mine  Workers,  204;  the  Steelworkers, 
130;  Aiito  Workers,  128;  State,  County 
and  Mnnicipal  Workers,  116;  Machin- 
ists, 1(H;  Food  and  Commercial  Work- 
ers, SsJ  and  this  I  was  amazed  at,  the 
teachers,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciatioii  and  very  likely  the  largest 
union  }n  the  Nation,  but  the  teachers 
had  80  Incidents  of  violence  during  that 
period  of  time. 

The  i  uestion  is  where  do  we  have  any 
protect  ion  for  that  person  who  is  as- 
saulte(  while  they  are  walking  to 
work,  ;hat  has  stones  thrown  at  their 
automobile?  We  have  had  people,  for 
example,  who  have  been  beaten  with 
bats.  Beople  have  been  shot  at.  In  one 
case  vri  had  rifle  shots  actually  coming 
out  of  [the  union's  headquarters  office, 
and  they  still  were  unable  to  prove  in 
a  court  of  law  that  the  union  encour- 
aged that  violence. 

But  I  have  to  tell  the  Members  that 
I  am  aoncemed.  I  have  had  so  many 
people! visit  my  office  and  tell  me  the 
storieai  truck  drivers,  coal-truck  driv- 
ers in 'West  Virginia.  There  was  one 
gentle*ian  that  was  shot  in  the  leg  as 
a  riflel  shot  came  right  through  the 
door  qjr  his  truck  and  penetrated  his 
leg. 
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So  I  would  say  we  need  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  tiiese  real  Impacts  of  giving 
organized  labor  an  unmitigated  right 
to  bully  management  in  total  disregard 
of  the  othfr  workers  in  the  organiza- 
tion. ' 

Mr.  Speaicer,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  nelding  me  time. 

Mr.  FAV^ELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  think  we  have  an- 
other labor  bill  coming  along. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GElPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  penqisslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minutje.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  simply  announce  to  the  body 
that  we  are  about  to  offer  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  will  ask 
unanimous  consent,  when  it  is  offered, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  that 
will  bring  a  resolution  of  the  rail  strike 
situation. 

We  believe  that  the  matter  will  be 
brought  before  the  House,  if  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  offered  and  is 
made,  aboit  9:15  and,  therefore,  the 
vote  on  this  matter  would  happen 
sometime  i  titer  9:15.  It  will  call  for  an 
hour  of  debate.  So  at  the  latest  the 
vote  covli  be  held  about  10:15  this 
evening,  1(:15  or  10:30,  but  we  believe 
that  the  vqte  could  come  anytime  after 
9:15. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  TO- 
NIGHT HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 222,  RESOLVING  THE  RAIL 
STRIKE  jSITUATION 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
tonight  toj  consider  in  the  House  the 
joint  resolation  (H.J.  Res.  222);  that  the 
joint  resolption  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hours,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce;  and  that  the 
previous  question  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  tjhe  joint  resolution  to  final 
passage  Without  intervening  motion 
except  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Dinoell  and  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SFflAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Taylor  of]  Mississippi).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mlssquri? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  rig^t  to  object,  and  I  most  like- 
ly would  not  object,  I  would  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  he 
would  jusQ  explain  the  amendment  to 
be  offereq  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dinoell],  because  as  I 
understand  it,  and  maybe  the  majority 
leader  canjinform  us,  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  between  the  administra- 
tion and  bpth  sides  of  the  aisle  on  the 
bill  that  will  come  before  the  floor 
which  would  not  require  any  sub- 
stantive ai  aendment. 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  Is  correct.  The  only  reason 
we  wanted  to  leave  this  language  In 
was  in  case  at  the  last  moment  a  very 
technical  amendment  would  have  to  be 
offered  to  clean  up  some  problem  that 
we  are  not  seeing  at  the  moment,  but 
we  do  not  expect  that. 

We  believe  there  is  a  total  agreement 
between  all  parties  on  what  the  bill 
should  contain. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ftirther 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
just  ask  the  gentleman,  if  there  were 
to  be  some  technical  amendment,  if  we 
could  see  it  in  advance. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Fine.  And  also  there 
is  the  possibility  there  might  not  even 
be  a  recorded  vote  on  this?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  It  is  possible,  but 
we  never  know. 

D  2020 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  will  not  object,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
unseemly  rush  to  push  through  two 
major  trade  agreements — Mexico  Free 
Trade  and  the  General  Agreements  on 
Tarriffs  and  Trade  [GATT],  we  are  told 
by  proponents  of  the  urgent  need  to 
support  the  Mexican  Government's 
willingness  to  enter  into  the  compact. 

We  hear— behind  closed  doors— that  if 
we  do  not  incorporate  the  Mexican 
economy  into  ours  that  there  is  a  real 
possibility  of  civil  unrest  there  in  the 
near  ftiture,  because  of  the  country's 
poverty  and  the  instability  of  its  local 
governments. 

It  is  being  inferred- in  all  of  the  lob- 
bying— that  we  must  move  very  quick- 
ly on  this  because  President  Salinas 
has  only  2  years  left  in  office.  That 
since  he  cannot  succeed  himself,  we 
must  deal  with  him  because  after  he  is 
gone,  we  do  not  know  what  we  will  be 
dealing  with  down  there. 

These  arguments  sound  like  trade 
policy  driven  by  desperation  or 
expendlency— which  is  always  bad  for  a 
business,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  trade  is 
business,  but^-in  a  representative  form 
of  government— it  is  much  more. 


Trade  in  goods  and  services,  per  se,  is 
understood  by  the  uninitiated  to  be 
agreements  between  countries  to  buy 
each  other's  products.  To  those  in  gov- 
ernment, especially  elected  officials 
who  must  answer  to  constituents,  the 
use  of  trade  treaties  for  international 
advantage,  either  military  or  eco- 
nomic, becomes  difficult  to  explain. 

An  American  worker  throvm  out  of 
his  job  by  plant  closings  due  to  the 
opening  of  a  tree  trade  zone  with  Mex- 
ico doesn't  grive  a  hoot  for  the  problems 
of  illegal  immigration  from  Latin 
America  across  the  Mexican  border. 
The  theory  that  suppljring  jobs  inside 
Mexico  will  discourage  illegal  immi- 
gration sounds  much  more  reasonable 
inside  an  air-conditioned  office  in 
Washington  than  it  sounds  as  a  ration- 
ale in  a  shuttered  steel  town  during  an 
election  year. 

The  Keynesian  idea  of  redistribution 
of  wealth  through  U.S.  tax  law  seems 
to  have  been  expanded  through  trade 
policy  to  the  redistribution  of  U.S. 
wealth  worldwide. 

The  old  Marshall  plan  idea  has  under- 
gone some  Machiavellian  twists.  In- 
stead of  tied-aid  packages  going  to  un- 
derdeveloped coimtries  as  was  the  prac- 
tice after  the  Second  World  War,  we 
now  send  not  only  dollars  which  can  be 
spent  to  buy  products  or  agricultural 
goods  trom  our  competitors:  but,  also, 
we  have  traded  off  preeminence  in 
whole  Industries— microelectronics, 
consumer  electronics,  machine  tools, 
ball  bearings,  to  name  but  a  few— in 
order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  U.S. 
diplomatic  or  ideological  goals. 

In  1984,  the  beginning  year  of  stag- 
gering trade  deficits,  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Malcolm  Baldrige, 
made  a  speech  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Governors  outlining  the  use 
of  this  strategy.  He  warned  that  the 
rising  balance  of  payments  deficit 
would  have  to  be  borne  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  economies  of  "recession 
bound  Europe"  and  to  transfer  dollars 
into  Third  World  countries  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  debt  to  inter- 
national banks. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  remark- 
able statement  of  the  thrust  of  free 
trade  policy  for  the  1980'8  received  no 
comment  In  the  press  or  by  any  of  the 
pundits;  and,  disappointedly  enough, 
raised  no  outcry  fi-om  American  indus- 
try. 

In  all  fairness,  few  people  at  the  time 
could  grasp  the  sea  change  that  was 
taking  place  in  our  national  policy. 
The  concept  of  opening  up  U.S.  mar- 
kets to  a  fiood  of  imports  whose  sales 
would  prime  the  pumps  of  foreign 
economies  is  breathtaking  in  scope  and 
was  audacious  in  its  execution. 

And  there  were  a  host  of  powerful  ad- 
vocates, else  it  would  not  have  been  so 
quickly  implemented  with  so  little 
public  outrage.  There  were  the  eco- 
nomic ideologues  who  truly  believe  as 
an  article  of  faith,   that  the  market 


should  decide  which  businesses  will 
survive.  But,  as  we  have  seen  played 
out  over  the  last  10  years,  there  is  not 
the  one  firee  market  envisioned  by 
these  theoreticians  in  their  ivory  tow- 
ers. We  have  learned,  trom  the  dev- 
astating balance  of  trade  deficit,  that 
the  free  market,  the  open  economy  ex- 
ists only  in  textbooks  and  in  econo- 
metric models  being  run  through  busi- 
ness schools  and  think  tanks. 

The  ideologues,  when  questioned 
about  the  growing  evidence  of  their 
failed  vision  and  the  continued  resist- 
ance of  our  trading  partners  to  opening 
their  markets  to  U.S.  products,  answer 
defensively,  "They  are  wrong!  And  one 
of  these  days,  they'll  find  out  that  we 
were  right!"  These  pure  of  theory  re- 
mind me  of  the  early  priests  going  for- 
ward to  face  the  Indians  carrying  only 
the  cross  to  protect  their  belief.  It  took 
several  generations  of  lost  churchmen 
to  convince  Spain  that  she  had  better 
buttress  the  faith  with  soldiers. 

We  have  lost  a  generation  of  busi- 
nesses to  the  tree  markeVtrade 
ideologrues  and  when  this  idea  of  unre- 
stricted play  was  extended  into  the  do- 
mestic financial  arena,  it  almost  de- 
stroyed our  savings  and  loan  industry 
and  has  left  many  of  our  major  cor- 
porations struggling  under  a  burden  of 
debt  from  leveraged  buyouts  and  ill- 
conceived  mergers.  The  decisions  of  the 
marketplace  have  proven  to  be  about 
as  arbitrary,  and  as  fair,  as  those  of  the 
Indians,  who  probably  sacrificed  the 
well-meaning  priests  to  their  gods. 

I  can  understand  ideology  as  the 
basis  of  a  theology,  but  not  as  a  basis 
for  the  economic  policy  of  a  vibrant, 
secular  nation.  However,  other  power- 
f\il  interests  endorsed  the  radical  view 
of  the  ideologues — so  much  quick  profit 
can  be  made  when  an  economic  system 
is  in  flux  that  not  only  do  entre- 
preneurs thrive,  but  speculators  grow 
apace.  After  all,  to  the  audacious,  op- 
portunity exists  only  in  the  movement 
of  money  and  markets,  whether  up  or 
down.  Closely  held,  long-term  invest- 
ment creates  no  new  millionaires.  The 
high  flyers  wholeheartedly  supported 
the  newest  economic  fad.  After  all,  it 
gave  a  legitimacy  to  their  menacing  fi- 
nancial schemes  and  if  the  1980's  saw 
some  of  their  numbers  indicted  and 
jailed,  many  more  took  millions  of  dol- 
lars out  of  old  line  companies  and  re- 
tired before  the  junk  bonds  came  due. 

International  business  also  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  new  religion.  Aware  of  the 
markets  created  by  Marshall  plan 
money  in  the  fifties,  they  looked  to  the 
markets  in  nations  newly  invigorated 
with  U.S.-exi>orted  dollars.  Dollars 
which,  when  earned  abroad  and  rein- 
vested abroad,  escaped  the  high  cor- 
porate U.S.  income  tax.  Large  U.S. 
manufacturers  struggling  with  growing 
environmental  restrictions  and  in- 
creasing labor  costs  eagerly  sought  out 
manufacturing  bases  in  nations  where 
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labor  and  environmental  law  were  non- 
existent and  where  it  was  possible,  in 
some  Industries,  to  lease  manufactur- 
ing lines  on  short-term  contracts  if  the 
items  were  fashion  related  and/or  spec- 
ulative In  nature. 

Large  agribusiness,  long  experienced 
in  international  trade,  welcomed  the 
entrance  of  the  corporate  manufactur- 
ing giants  of  America  into  the  global 
economy.  Some  of  their  more  venture- 
some members,  who  from  the  earliest 
years  of  the  cold  war  had  pushed  for 
sales  to  the  enemy  and  had  suffered  a 
pariah  treatment  in  certain  political 
circles,  also  gained  a  legitimacy  from 
the  new  company  they  were  keeping 
and  ftom  adherence — ^by  the 
ideologues — to  their  long-held  laissez 
fiaire  attitudes  in  international  trade. 

As  large  U.S.  business  interests  in- 
creasingly became  more  international, 
the  cost  to  the  traditional  American 
manufacturer  was  enormous.  As  late  as 
1983,  70  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
employees  were  working  in  companies 
with  100  or  less  workers.  The  profile  of 
the  U.S.  manufacturing  base,  forced 
into  international  competition  by  eco- 
nomic policy  of  this  time,  was  not  that 
of  big  business  and  giant  corporations, 
but  of  thousands  of  small  companies  in 
hundreds  of  towns  across  the  country 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  making 
component  parts  for  the  other  30  per- 
cent. 

It  was  these  companies  that  the  free 
marketplace,  with  its  flood  of  imports, 
shook  out.  Targeting  and  dumping  of 
specific  industries  had  begun  in  the 
1970's,  but  many  of  the  appeals  against 
these  illegal  marketing  practices  did 
not  come  to  the  Government  until  the 
early  1980's.  And  every  appeal  to  the 
Government  for  protection  from  illegal 
foreign  marketing  practices  was  turned 
away  with  myriad  strategies.  The  in- 
dustrial fasteners'  232  petition  and  the 
Houdaile  Corp.'s  301  petition  were  flat- 
ly turned  down.  Steel  and  machine 
tools  received  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  programs  with  questionable 
enforcement  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Other  industries  just  withered 
under  the  onslaught  with  only  sporadic 
pleas  for  help — forglngs,  shipbuilding, 
ball  bearings,  microelectronic  manu- 
£eu:turlng.  The  loss  in  consumer  elec- 
tronics is  too  grim  and  too  long  to  be 
included  in  this  article. 

The  shoe  industry  and  the  apparel  in- 
dustry were  put  on  the  bargaining 
table  at  every  trade  meeting  with  an 
underdeveloped  country.  After  a  decade 
of  cutthroat  competition  against  coun- 
tries whose  wages  rarely  break  through 
SI  an  hour,  U.S.  shoe  manufacturing 
has  virtually  disappeared  and  60  per- 
cent of  all  apparel  sold  in  the  United 
States  is  Imported.  The  loans  owed  to 
the  international  banks  by  the  Third 
World  remain  largely  unpaid. 

If  Imports  were  sucking  out  our 
wealth,  before  too  long,  they  began  to 
suck  out  our  jobs  creating  the  infa- 


mous Bust  Belt  in  the  North  Central 
Statea  In  order  to  stimulate  our  own 
economy,  sluggish  from  the  deep  reces- 
sion of  1982-83  and  beginning  to  show 
the  efl  sets  of  the  loss  of  value  added  in- 
dustrji,  Interest  rates  had  to  be  kept 
high  to  attract  the  lost  dollars  back 
onshoie  for  our  grrowlng  internal  debt 
create  1  by  the  failure  of  supply-side  ec- 
onoml  :s. 

In  liffect,  an  international  Ponzl 
schemp  had  been  created.  Dollars  out 
for  im|)ort8  balanced  by  dollars  back  in 
attraot;ed  by  high  interest  rates  and  in- 
creasingly, fewer  U.S. -produced  prod- 
ucts. Needless  to  say,  once  in  place, 
every  effort,  every  policy  had  to  keep 
the  t^o-way  flow  of  dollars  moving. 
Any  tireat  of  disruption,  whether  fl:om 
protectionist  legrlslation  or  foreign  re- 
taliatory action,  was  met  by  a  barrage 
of  Area  trade  propanganda  and  capitula- 
tion ti  every  foreign  demand. 

"Pratectionist"  became  an  ephithet, 
AdamiSmith  an  icon,  and  agri-business 
laughed  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  If  we 
were  |)eing  targeted  and  dumped  on 
with  |subsidized  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, we  were  the  most  guilty  of  all  in 
targeting  and  dumping  subsidized  agrl- 
culturfe,!  products. 

The  comparative  advantage  econo- 
mista4-tho8e  who  believe  that  each  na- 
tion aiould  supply  to  the  world  econ- 
omy pnly  those  goods  which  they 
produce  best — were  euphoric,  the 
primefl  economy  kept  expanding  and 
the  niw  of  foreign  wealth  and  defense 
dollars  ringing  through  U.S.  cash  reg- 
isters! drowned  out  the  pleas  of  our 
foundering  domestic  Industries. 

Ovef  the  years  of  the  greatest  peace- 
time Expenditure  for  defense,  our  stra- 
position  as  a  fortress  of  democ- 
racy 1  ras  being  eroded  by  a  growing  de- 
pendeice  on  Industrial  production  in 
counties  within  1  hour's  flight  time 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  1989,  the 
largest  U.S.  defense  contractor 
was  'fhomson  CSF,  the  French  giant 
controlled  and  subsidized  mainly  by 
the  G<  ivemment  of  France. 
Histpry  has  some  lessons  to  teach  us 
the  value  of  industry  to  a  na- 
strength.  Edward  Crankshaw  in 
his  bdok.  "The  Shadow  of  the  Winter 
Palac !,"  reports  on  the  fight  waged  in 
Russii  I,  between  the  free  traders  and  the 
prote(  tlonlsts  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Indus  rial  Revolution.  The  protection- 
ists d  (Sired  to  shelter  fledgling  domes- 
il  idustries  against  manufactured 
impoits  fi-om  Europe.  However,  grain, 
RussiiL's  major  export  was  controlled 
by  thi!  wealthy  landowners,  influential 
i.he  Czar.  They  feared  that  Indus- 
competition  from  Russia  would 
barriers  to  be  raised  inside  Eu- 
igalnst   their  agricultural   prod- 
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flouting  hfer  destiny  if  she  diverted  her 
resources  from  agriculture  to  industry. 
He  believed,  also,  that  the  highly  pro- 
ductive Rnssian  soil  would  pay  for  the 
import  of  all  the  manufactured  goods 
which  the  country  could  absorb. 

Crankshiaw  reports  the  debate  in 
great  detaUl  and,  it  is  obvious  trom  the 
stagnant  economy  of  Russia  in  the  19th 
century  that  the  tree  traders  won. 
However,  jit  should  be  instructive  to 
note  thatj  this  economic  background 
and  the  outcome  of  the  debate  Is  re- 
ported as  being  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  at  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  agricultural  economy  al- 
lowed for  po  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  Russia.  The  entrenched  elite  stayed 
entrenched  for  far  too  long. 

Strangely  enough,  according  to  the 
headlines  I  of  last  summer,  the  fate  of 
the  Uragxiay  rounds  of  GATT  hinges  on 
the  acce^  of  United  States  agricul- 
tural proaucts  to  export  markets.  One 
would  thipk  we  were  mainly  a  nation 
of  grain  ftumers.  Modem  Adam  Smith 
economists  remain  unchanged  after  al- 
most 200  years,  despite  Russia's  experi- 
ence.        1 

To  the  American  manufacturer,  how- 
ever, the  Government's  interest  in 
trading  ol'anges  for  machine  tools  and 
supplying]  export  bonuses  for  grain 
sales  abroad,  has  begun  to  prove  disas- 
trous. Faaed  with  competition  firom  so- 
cialist countries  which  subsidize  their 
corporatiens  and  use  the  value  added 
tax  as  export  bonuses  for  manufactured 
goods,  flghting  for  market  share 
against  tjhe  cartels  and  mercantilist 
economiei  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  aver- 
age U.S.  manufacturer  feels  abandoned 
by  policymakers  and  a  seige  mentality 
is  developing  in  the  most  vulnerable 
sectors.    I 

The  surprising  strength  of  support 
for  the  1990  textlle-flber-shoe  bill,  both 
in  the  House  and  Senate  this  summer, 
is  evidence,  I  believe,  of  a  fight-back 
mentalitv  growing  in  the  grassroots  of 
America.  Textiles  represent  jobs  for  2 
million  Ainerican  workers.  Over  2  mil- 
lion American  families  will  be  affected 
by  the  lofs  of  this  industry,  not  count- 
ing the  titlckle-down  effect  through  the 
communities  to  the  banker,  the  baker, 
and  the  automobile  salesrooms.  Cur- 
rently, textiles  accoimt  for  25  percent 
of  the  traiie  deficit — now  approaching  a 
staggering  S500  billion  to  the  world. 

The  imrest  in  the  country  is  being 
fueled,  in  part,  by  recent  evidence 
brought  ojut  by  a"\^ays  and  Means  over- 
sight suqcommlttee  that  as  many  as 
39,000  foijeign  corporations  operating 
onshore  have  underpaid  taxes  in 
amounts  [between  $35  billion  and  $50 
billion,  without  penalties,  fines,  and  In- 
terest. 

The  budget  deflclt,  $104  billion  above 
the  Graaun-Rudman-Hollings  celling 
accepted  lin  the  1989  winter,  when  in- 
vestigatefl,  should  give  even  the  most 
stolid  free  trader  pause.  Of  the  unex- 
$f8   billion    shortfall    reported 
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last  July,  $37  billion  was  accounted  for 
In  lower-than-expected  IRS  collections 
of  corporate  taxes,  including  payroll 
deductions;  $19  billion  was  in  higher- 
than-expected  outlays  for  interest  pay- 
ments, much  of  that  flowing  offshore 
tax  tree.  Coincidentally,  the  rock  bot- 
tom figure  needed  to  get  us  through 
this  period  without  catastrophic  cuts  is 
approximately  $50  billion— in  the  range 
of  estimated  underpayment  of  taxes  by 
some  of  our  foreign  guests. 

The  Ponzl  scheme,  when  it  evolved, 
was  fueled  by  a  highly  industrialized 
economy.  By  the  end  of  a  decade  of  ex- 
porting America's  manufacturing  base, 
the  tax  returns  of  a  service  economy 
are  coming  up  short.  If  service  indus- 
tries require  little  long-term  invest- 
ment of  capital  contrasted  with  manu- 
facturing, they  also  return  less  value 
added  products  thus  creating  lower  tax 
revenues.  If  service  industries  require 
less  skilled  workers  at  lower  cost,  they 
also  offer  fewer  benefits — medical  cov- 
erage, retirement— to  their  workers 
and  the  workers  pay  less  taxes  all  the 
while  needing  more  government  serv- 
ices to  replace  benefits  once  supplied 
by  the  private  sector. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  emer- 
gence of  the  idea  of  a  service  economy 
in  the  mid-1980'8  was  sheer  expediency. 
The  rapid  decline  of  our  preeminence 
in  the  microelectronic  industry,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  future  which  was  sup- 
posed to  replace  the  heavy  industrial 
sector— twilight  industries  they  were 
called  in  those  days— left  our  ideolo- 
gists with  no  place  to  go.  That  we  were 
becoming  a  service  economy,  by  de- 
fault, certainly  could  not  be  acknowl- 
edged. Once  it  became  evident  that  we 
had  allowed  ourselves  to  be  stripped  of 
our  manufacturing  base,  then  services 
had  to  be  lauded  and  heralded  as  the 
wave  of  the  1990's. 

We  would  celebrate  America's  decline 
firom  a  nation  of  highly  skilled,  highly 
paid  workers  to  a  country  of  clerks  and 
food  handlers,  agricultural  laborers, 
and  health  care  workers.  I  use  the  word 
"celebrate"  deliberately.  Having  spent 
most  of  my  adult  life  as  an  editor  in 
the  new8pai>er  business,  I  feel  a  real 
need  to  comment  on  a  phenomenon  of 
this  period  which  I  have  never  observed 
before:  The  creation  of  a  whole  jargon 
as  a  substitute  for  economic  policy. 

Think  about  the  plethora  of  words 
and  phrases  we  have  been  given  to  refer 
to  complex  economic  issues  and  then 
think  of  how  we  have  been  conditioned 
by  the  opinion  makers  to  respond  to 
them:  Free  trade,  supply-side  econom- 
ics, free  marketplace,  comparative  ad- 
vantage economics,  libertarian,  reve- 
nue neutral,  revenue  enhancing,  global 
village,  mutual  dependence — inter- 
national interdependence — Adam 
Smith,  service  economy,  consumer  in 
any  context — all  good;  smokestack  in- 
dustries, heavy  industry,  protection- 
ism, wealth  creation,  value-added  in 
any    context,    subsidies,    government 


regulations— all  bad.  Words  which  have 
almost  disappeared  from  usage,  be- 
cause they  are  totally  out  of  vogue: 
Taxes,  national  interest  In  any  con- 
text, patriotism,  treason,  "Made  in 
America— 100  percent,"  solvency, 
American  corporation,  debt-free. 

In  the  old  dictionaries  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  jargon  as  being  the  lan- 
guage of  thieves  and  Gypsies.  It  refers 
to  the  need  to  be  wary  of  the  language 
of  the  fly-by-nlghts  passing  through 
the  village  selling  something  which 
they  really  cannot  deliver. 

In  offering  us  new  meanings  for  old 
words,  the  modem  alchemists  are  try- 
ing to  create  a  new  reality.  However,  if 
one  takes  the  time  to  examine  this  of- 
fering, it  is  not  really  new.  It  is  as  old 
as  Rousseau,  Ricardo,  and  Marx,  and 
yes,  as  old  and  outdated  as  Adam 
Smith.  All  of  the  hype,  aU  of  the  ideals 
to  the  contrary,  some  economic  and 
historical  truths  prevail.  Debts  will  be 
paid  whether  in  currency  or  by  demand 
against  real  assets.  Nationalism  will 
not  fade  out  or  disappear  as  evidenced 
by  the  surprising  resurgence  of  old  na- 
tional entities  in  E^astem  Europe  after 
50  to  75  years  of  Russian  efforts  to  ab- 
sorb them.  Jargon  can  substitute  for 
belief  only  until  it  is  challenged  by  evi- 
dence. The  current  economic  crisis 
should  signal  the  Gsrpsies  that  it  is 
time  to  move  on. 

But,  another  factor  putting  pressure 
on  them,  one  never  included  in  their 
econometric  models,  is  the  democratic 
processes  underlying  this  Nation.  Un- 
like most  of  our  other  nation-competi- 
tors, we  are  not  a  cabinet  government. 
There  is  a  popular  election  every  2 
years  which  serves  as  a  referendum  on 
the  behavior  of  the  Government,  espe- 
cially its  economic  behavior,  and  signs 
of  unrest  began  to  show  up  in  the  polls 
in  the  last  election  year.  At  this  time 
there  is  no  charismatic  leader  around 
which  the  disaffected  can  coalesce  and 
the  major  issue,  the  loss  of  economic 
preeminence  in  the  world,  is  not  easily 
defined  in  political  slogans;  but.  the 
unrest  is  such  that  a  ditimatic  down- 
turn in  the  economy  could  produce  a 
populist  leader  in  either  party,  vir- 
tually overnight. 

In  the  interim,  the  next  November 
elections  may  see  some  House  Members 
replaced.  It  will  be  a  beginning  of  pick- 
ing-them-off-around-the-edges  as  ev- 
eryone holds  his/her  breath  approach- 
ing the  1992  Presidential  election  year. 

It  seems  to  me  an  unfortimate  acci- 
dent of  timing  that  just  as  the  Euro- 
pean Community  puts  the  final  touches 
to  its  agreements  on  a  united  European 
block,  after  years  of  negotiations, 
straws  in  the  wind  predict  that  U.S. 
trade  policy  will  be  embroiled  In  tre- 
mendous domestic  political  con- 
troversy by  1992. 

I  think  the  pot  is  beginning  to  boil 
and  if  it  is  true  that  powerful  Demo- 
crat chairmen  in  the  House  will  be 
stepping  down  in  order  to  keep  unspent 


campaign  contributions  collected  over 
years,  the  change  in  direction  in  trade 
policy  could  be  radical.  Contrasted 
with  the  tree  trade  of  the  1980*8.  any 
change  would  have  to  be  more  protec- 
tionist. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  sup- 
port form  both  NATO  and  Southeast- 
em  Asia  will  cause  a  sigh  of  relief  from 
American  taxpayers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  Pax  Americana.  Much 
of  the  onus  of  our  $3V^trillion  internal 
deficit  can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  our  40- 
year  commitment  to  protecting  the 
fi-ee  world. 

The  efforts  of  this  administration  to 
raise  funding  trom  our  allies  to  help  de- 
tra.y  the  expenses  of  the  current  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East  tends  to  make  my 
point.  Such  a  radical  change  in  policy, 
I  think,  anticipates  the  possibility  of  a 
taxpayer  revolt.  Because,  if  indeed,  we 
are  living  in  a  global  village,  more 
than  any  nation  in  the  world  we  made 
it  a  possibility  with  our  microelec- 
tronic inventions  and  aerospace  break- 
throughs. Starting  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  followed  by  literally  hundreds  of 
U.S.-sponsored  programs  and  billions  of 
dollars,  we  also — more  than  any  other 
nation  built  that  global  village. 

In  truth,  we  created  much  of  our  own 
commercial  and  agricultural  competi- 
tion and  in  our  enthusiasm  to  do  well 
while  doing  good,  we  never  looked 
ahead  to  the  consequences  for  our  own 
country  of  such  bountiful  sharing  of  all 
of  our  resources.  Much  of  the  money 
loaned  to  other  nations  for  both  World 
War  I  and  n  was  never  repaid  and  no 
demand  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States  for  repayment. 

Against  this  history,  the  economics 
of  the  international  burden  seems  to 
have  become  too  heavy  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  accept.  I  predict,  in- 
creasingly, America  will  become  more 
isolationist.  Before  too  long,  the  cry 
will  grow  to  bring  home  not  only 
American  troops,  no  matter  where  they 
are  assigned,  but  to  bring  back  onshore 
U.S  manufacturing  jobs  so  the  released 
soldiers  will  have  worthwhile  jobs.  The 
numbers  of  electronics  engineers  and 
electronics  technicians  f^ed  up  by  de- 
mobilization not  only  of  the  military, 
but  of  the  defense  industries  will  put 
great  strains  on  a  service-oriented 
economy  to  accommodate  the  level  of 
skills  of  the  half  million  or  more  ex- 
pected job  seekers. 

The  cost  of  the  Pax  Americana  is  be- 
ginning to  show  up  in  the  most  obvious 
ways — broken  bridges  and  pot-holed 
highways.  It  is  an  anomaly  to  me,  as  a 
member  of  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  that  we  are  de- 
manding the  Government  of  Japan 
spend  more  money  on  building  infra- 
structure when  our  own  bridges  and 
roadways  are  in  such  bad  shape,  when 
we  don't  have  one  stretch  of  highspeed 
railway  in  our  own  Nation.  But.  the 
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empty  factories  and  overgrrown  indos- 
tiial  parks  are  another  mark  of  our  ef- 
forts to  be  the  engine  of  the  world.  The 
bill  is  coming  due  in  so  many  different 
ways,  in  so  many  different  commu- 
nities that  my  long  experience  on  the 
political  scene  leads  me  to  believe  that 
some  major  changes  will  be  demanded 
by  the  American  electorate.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  find  a  formula  acceptable  to 
the  people,  yet  strong  enough  to  be  ef- 
fective in  revitalizing  the  economy. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  accom- 
modate and  protect  the  imique  Amer- 
ican economic  system  with  all  of  its 
possibilities  of  upward  mobility  eco- 
nomically. Socially,  among  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world,  we  are  the  only 
true  democracy.  We  have  no  royal 
house,  no  hereditary  titles,  no  recog- 
nized ruling  families.  And,  we  cannot 
move  toward  the  economic  entrench- 
ment of  an  elite  through  the  accept- 
ance of  cartel  structures  in  our  indus- 
tries and  the  inherent  t3rranny  of  pow- 
erfVil  international  corporations  unre- 
strained by  any  political  body  or  bod- 
ies. The  American  people  will  not  ac- 
cept it. 

George  Orwell  envisioned  the  all- 
powerful  state  with  its  thought  control 
and  its  double-speak — jargon,  of  a 
kind — but,  another  writer,  a  screen- 
writer, envisioned  a  more  brutal  condi- 
tion, the  corporate  controlled  state  in 
a  movie  titled  "RoUerball."  Using  po- 
etic license  and  for  effect,  these  writers 
dealt  in  extremes,  but  current  business 
writers  are  beginning  to  echo  some  of 
the  themes.  Hobart  Rowan  and  Jodie  T. 
Allen  writing  in  the  Washington  Post, 
March  18.  1969,  headlined  an  article  on 
superflrms,  "Brave  New  World.  Inc.," 
and  Business  Week's,  May  14  cover 
story  was  "The  Stateless  Corporation." 
Both  articles  are  rewarding,  but  dis- 
turbing reading. 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mistake 
in  the  path  we  take  out  of  this  morass 
of  debt  and  economic  Instability.  We 
cannot  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
competing  with  socialist  and/or  mer- 
cantilist nations  by  being  copy  cats. 

Our  antitrust  laws,  when  they  were 
enforced,  created  the  unique  economic 
mixture  that  gave  America  such  a 
strong  middle  class.  Smaller  companies 
were  protected  ftom  being  vertically 
integrated  into  the  giants,  and  the  gi- 
ants were  iix-otected  from  their  small 
suppliers  banding  together  against 
them  to  set  prices.  It  is  a  simplistic  ex- 
planation of  90  years  of  antitrust  law; 
but.  overall,  by  trial  and  error,  it 
served  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
the  great  and  the  small  and  guaranteed 
a  fair,  competitive  price  in  the  market. 
Startup  operations  could  not  be  troxen 
out  at  either  end  of  the  spectrum  since, 
absent  patent  infringement  or  propri- 
etary information,  all  raw  and  semi- 
finished materials  and  component 
parts  were  available  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  buy  them  for  manufacture 
and/or  assembly. 
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Unfortunately,  in  the  1980's.  the 
ldeolog)aes  began  to  give  new  interpre- 
tation^ to  old  law.  And.  while  the 
threat  ^f  possible  antitrust  action  con- 
tinued jto  discourage  U.S.  corporations 
from  adding  vertically  or  horizontally 
to  their  lines,  foreign  corporations 
seemed  able  to  extend  the  tentacles  of 
their  well-established  foreigrn  cartels  to 
Ameriqa  with  impunity.  The  tree  mar- 
ketplaoe  has  become  the  fl^e-for-all 
marketlplace  for  some  foreign  corpora- 
tions, virile  many  American  companies 
watch  \troTa  the  sidelines  unable  to 
compelje  under  the  double  standard 
being  kpplied  by  various  courts  and 
agencies. 


April  17,  1991 


Mr.  DREIIEIR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  this  evening, 
as  we  are  waiting  for  this  critically  im- 
portant legislation  which  will  be  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  we  have  a  de- 
crease in  costs  to  the  American 
consumer  caused  by  this  strike  which 
is  going  ofi,  this  rail  strike,  because 
virtually  etreryone  is  affected  by  it,  and 
I  wanted  to  take  this  time  to  talk 
about  an  issue  which  is  going  to  be  de- 
bated very  vigorously  in  this  House  in 
the  next  several  weeks,  and  we  will 
clearly  halve  a  conclusion:  I  hope  a 
positive  one.  I  hope,  just  like  we  will 
have  a  poative  solution  to  this  strike 
problem  that  we  are  dealing  with  this 


Despite  the  power  of  the  proponents    evening,  t^at  we  will  have  a  solution 


of  thiS' antique  economic  theory,  I  be- 
lieve, is  with  all  fads,  it  has  peaked 
and  is  beginning  to  weaken.  The  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  have  proven  so 
disruptive  of  the  economy  and  of  com- 
munities across  the  country,  that  the 
time  ik  coming  when  the  people  of 
Ameri4a  will  reject  it,  given  the 
chancei 

My  gravest  concern  is  that  the  politi- 
cal swing  not  be  so  extreme  that  after 
years  of  no  industrial  policy,  we  will 
embraoe  a  form  of  socialist  industrial 
control  in  a  panic  to  gain  back  that 
which  we  have  lost.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
I  contitiue  to  speak  and  write  about  the 
deplorable  losses  in  our  manufacturing 
base  and  the  concomitant  costs  to  the 
Amerioan  way  of  life.  The  history  of 
how  tltfs  has  happened  is  replete  with 
evidense  that  no  U.S.  industrial  policy 
has  proved  to  be  a  windfall  to  other 
governments  of  the  world,  replete  with 
industiSial  policies  of  all  sorts.  Japan 
has  a  master  industrial  plan  that 
projects  to  the  year  2015. 

The  challenge  of  the  1990's  will  be  to 
develop  a  pluralistic  approach  to  Gov- 
ernment control  and  intervention.  No 
purists  need  apply.  We  have  had  excel- 
lent results  in  Government-supported 
operations  like  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  [DARPA] 
and  the  record  of  the  first  20  years  of 
the  sp^ce  agency  shine.  The  Chrysler 
bailout  worked  and  the  loan  was  paid 
off  In  record  time.  The  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  [Fanny 
Mae]  has  been  a  stellar  performer  in 
the  investment  markets. 

We  can  do  it.  We  must  do  it,  lest  the 
Bumm^  of  our  discontent,  become  the 
winter  of  the  people's  disillusionment 
with  ui  all. 


THE 
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LOOKO^G  AT  THE  CHALLENGE  OF 


FREE 


NORTH      AMERICA 
TRApE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TATLOt  of  Mississippi).  Under  a  pre- 
vious  order    of   the    House,    the    gen- 


tlemai 


recogn  zed  for  25  minutes. 


from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  Is 


that  is  brought  about  that  will  benefit 
the  American  consumer  and  the  con- 
sumers thk^ughout  the  world  as  we 
look  at  thJB  challenge  of  what  has  be- 
come knonvn  as  the  Mexico-United 
States  fire«t-trade  agreement,  the  North 
America  ^e-trade  agreement.  It  is 
clearly  something  that  is  designed  to 
benefit  thel  consumer. 

BIr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  items 
which  have  become  very  controversial 
as  this  debate  has  continued,  and  I 
think  thati  we  need  to  look  at  some  of 
those  problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  need  to  look  at  what  we  offer  as  so- 
lutions to  those  problems. 

For  stariers.  there  has  been  a  book 
that  I  read  in  the  last  year  and  a  half 
or  so  which  has  recognized  that,  as  we 
face  the  clMillenge  of  tnring  to  provide 
a  wide  rai|ge  of  services  and  products 
to  consumers,  we  want  to  provide  them 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  in  a 
fascinating  volimie  that  was  written  by 
John  Naisbitt  called  "Megatrends 
2000,"  which  was  the  followup  to  his 
first  "Me^trends"  book,  he  talks 
early  on  in  the  book  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  those  barriers  and  how  it  will 
provide  an  overall  benefit  to  consimiers 
throughout  the  world. 

Now  we  have  seen  some  groups  work 
closely  toward  a  reduction  of  barriers 
so  that  th^y  can  provide  a  wider  range 
of  services  and  products,  and  most  no- 
tably that  is  going  to  be  coming  about 
on  December  31.  1992.  with  the  emer- 
gence of  what  has  become  known  as 
EX^-92.  The  European  Community  has 
recognized!  that,  if  it  is  going  to  com- 
pete interhationally.  that  it  must  re- 
duce barriers  among  these  countries  so 
that  they  ^an  work  together  as  a  solid, 
unified  ecc^nomic  bloc. 

D  2100 

What  wi^  come  about  with  that  solid 
economic  block?  Well,  clearly  a  reduc- 
tion of  babiers  in  trade  among  those 
countries  in  the  European  Community 
and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  in 
costs  for  those  in  surrounding  areas. 
But  the  existence  of  that  solid  block 
has  created  a  situation  which  needs  to 
be  addressed,  and  a  response  is  coming 
about  to  ESC-92.  It  is  that  our  neighbors 
In  the  Pacific  Rim,  which  are  so  often 
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addressed  by  my  grood  firlend  flrom  Bal- 
timore, the  gentlewoman  ft^m  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentlet],  are  uniting  as  an 
economic  block. 

They  are  uniting  as  an  economic 
block,  and  I  happen  to  think  that  there 
win  be  a  benefit  that  has  accrued  ft-om 
that  unification  which  has  taken  place. 
But  as  that  happens,  it  Is  clear  to  me 
that  we  in  this  part  of  the  world  need 
to  put  together  our  own  response  so 
that  we  can  provide  a  positive  low-cost 
pack  of  services  and  products  to  con- 
sumers throughout  the  world. 

So  as  we  see  EC-92  emerging,  and  as 
we  see  the  Pacific  Rim  uniting,  as  they 
provide  goods  and  services  to  other 
countries  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
apparent  that  what  we  need  to  do  in 
the  United  States  is  move  ahead  with 
this  agreement  that  has  been  developed 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  expand  it,  expand  it  by  Including 
our  southern  neighbors.  There  are  tre- 
mendous benefits  in  that  not  only  to 
consumers  throughout  the  world  but  to 
consumers  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
north  and  south,  as  we  move  ahead 
with  this  kind  of  program. 

If  one  looks  at  a  lot  of  the  problems 
that  exist  on  the  borders — and  I  happen 
to  represent  southern  California,  so  I 
know  that  we  have  many  problems 
that  exist  on  the  bordei^— we  see  that 
one  of  the  great  things  we  debate  in 
the  House,  and  have  debated  for  years, 
has  been  the  problem  of  illegal  immi- 
gration. We  have  had  immigration  re- 
form bills  in  the  past  several  Con- 
gresses, and  we  still  have  a  problem. 

I  am  convinced  that  while  it  may  not 
be  a  panacea,  the  reduction  of  these 
barriers  that  exist  in  trade  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Mexico 
will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  this  prob- 
lem of  immigration.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  find  in  the  border  States, 
Texas,  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Califor- 
nia, we  see  many  people  f^om  Mexico 
who  have  to  come  into  the  United 
States  to  work,  and  they  send  their 
salary  back  to  Mexico.  Well,  if  we  are 
able  to  see  a  reduction  in  those  bar- 
riers, that  will  not  be  necessary  be- 
cause there  will  be  many  United  States 
companies  which  will  want  to  Invest  in 
Mexico. 

I  think  that  if  one  looks  at  what  is 
offered  between  our  two  countries,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Mexico, 
It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  offers 
both  capital  and  technology,  and  Mex- 
ico offers  both  nuirkets  and  labor. 

Now.  many  people,  those  who  are 
critical  of  the  prospects  of  moving 
ahead  with  the  free  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
say  that  we  will  see  United  States  busi- 
nesses simply  taking  advantage  of  this 
70  cents  an  hour  labor  force  in  Mexico, 
and  we  will,  therefore,  see  a  tremen- 
dous loss  of  Jobs  in  the  United  States 
because  of  it.  But,  if  we  look  at  the 
facts,  I  really  don't  believe  that  that 
will  be  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Canada  has,  of  Its  imports,  87  percent 
of  them  coming  trom  high-cost  areas, 
high  labor  cost  areas,  because  those 
items  which  are  being  Imported  in  Can- 
ada are  items  which  are  clearly  expen- 
sive items,  items  which  are  created  by 
well-trained  labor,  not  unskilled  labor. 
And  in  this  country  it  is  64  percent. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  the  imports  into 
the  United  States  come  firom  high 
labor  cost  countries. 

The  only  reason  it  is  less  than  the  87 
percent  in  our  country  is  that  we  have 
agreements  with  China  and  Third 
World  countries,  which  do  not  have 
low-cost  labor,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  it  is  less. 

The  demand  in  this  covmtry  is  clearly 
for  those  products  which  are  created  by 
high  labor  cost  countries.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  need  to  recognize  that  ben- 
efits can  be  accrued  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  if  we  move  ahead  with  this. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  the  old  adage 
that  a  rising  tide  lifts  all  ships.  It  is 
apparent  that  we  will  be  able  to  help 
the  people  of  Mexico. 

Now,  I  have  many  colleagues  in  this 
Congress  who,  like  me,  are  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  Americans.  We,  of 
course,  are  anguishing  over  the  plight 
of  the  Kurds  who  are  starving  in  the 
north  of  Iraq  and  in  southern  Turkey 
and  in  Iran  at  this  point. 

We  are  also  very  concerned  about 
people  who  are  less  advantaged  in  Mex- 
ico. Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
want  to  do  what  we  can  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  southern  neigh- 
bors, moving  ahead  with  a  f^-ee  trade 
agreement  would  be  a  very  good  and 
positive  step  for  us. 

There  are  other  justifiable  concerns 
which  have  been  raised,  and  I  think 
that  I  met  today  with  Dr.  Blanco,  who 
is  the  chief  negotiator.  And  he.  as  we 
move  ahead  with  the  f^'ee  trade  agree- 
ment, he  clearly  wants  to  address  the 
concerns  that  labor  faces. 

Another  segment  that  is  concerned  is 
the  enviroimiental  community.  I  am 
very  proud  of  nay  record  here  in  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  It  addresses 
the  environment.  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves that  we  clearly  do  have  to  play  a 
role  here  at  the  Federal  level  in  ad- 
dressing environmental  concerns  in 
this  country.  The  area  I  represent  in 
southern  California,  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  happens  to  have  the  highest 
number  of  first  stage  smog  alerts  in 
the  United  States.  So  I  am  one  who 
clearly  is  very  sensitive  to  addressing 
the  environmental  needs  that  exist  in 
Mexico,  the  air  pollution  problems  In 
Mexico  City,  as  many  of  us  have  wit- 
nessed on  a  number  of  occasions.  And 
so  the  argument  that  some  have  used  is 
that  United  States  business  that  does 
not  like  the  kinds  of  environmental 
constraints  which  have  been  Imposed 
on  them  by  Federal  law  here  will  seize 
the  opportunity  to  go  into  Mexico  and 
pollute  without  any  kind  of  respon- 


sibility to  the  people  of  Mexico.  Again, 
a  fallacious  argument.  Bir.  Speaker. 
The  reason  being  that  the  Mexican 
Government  clearly  does  have  many 
environmental  constraints  which  are 
modeled  in  large  part  after  the  envi- 
ronmental requirements  which  we  have 
here  in  the  United  States. 

And  the  problem  has  been  as  follows. 
Mr.  Speaker.  There  are  many  busi- 
nesses in  Mexico  which  have  been  ex- 
isting and  polluting  for  yean.  It  Is 
widely  acknowledge  that  the  Mexican 
Government  has  had  a  difficult  time 
Imposing  the  proper  environmental 
constraints  on  existing  businesses,  but 
they  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  success  In 
putting  together  those  kinds  of  re- 
quirements on  new  businesses  In  Mex- 
ico. So  while  some  i>eople  say  that 
United  States  companies  will  move 
into  Mexico  and  seize  the  oi>i>ortunlty 
to  pollute  because  of  lax  environ- 
mental regulations,  they  are  wrong.  As 
a  new  business,  whether  it  is  domestic, 
inside  of  Mexico,  or  a  business  that 
would  come  in  under  a  new  tne  trade 
agreement  arrangement,  they  would 
have  to  meet  the  environmental  con- 
straints imposed  under  Mexican  law. 

There  is  another  area  which  is  of  con- 
cern in  my  State  of  California.  People 
in  the  agriculture  Industry  do  not  want 
to  see  the  Mexican  labor  force  undercut 
the  United  States  ability  to  deal  with 
the  sale  of  agricultural  products,  spe- 
cifically those  in  the  citrus  and  other 
areas  of  California.  And  I  know  in  Flor- 
ida and  other  States,  they  are  very 
concerned  about  it.  And  there  are  some 
justifiable  concerns  which  need  to  be 
addressed.  Again  today  I  brought  one 
of  those  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Blanco, 
who  is  our  negotiator.  There  is  some- 
thing called  hydrogen  glyceride,  which 
is  sprayed  on  grapes,  and  it  is  Illegal  in 
the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  used.  It 
is  not  approved  by  the  EPA.  and  yet  It 
is  utilized  in  Mexico.  The  spraying  of 
this  pesticide  allows  the  grapes  to 
come  to  market  earlier  than  it  would  if 
it  is  not  used.  What  has  happened  is 
that  Mexican  grapes  have,  therefore, 
been  able  to  come  to  market  beating 
the  California  market.  For  that  reason, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  have 
some  kind  of  negotiated  agreement  on 
the  use  of  that  and  many  other  items 
which  are  utilized  on  one  side  of  the 
border  and  not  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border. 

So  what  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  because  of  some  concerns  that 
have  been  understandably  raised  in  the 
area  of  labor,  in  the  area  of  the  envi- 
ronment, and  In  the  area  of  agri- 
culture, it  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  penalize  the  consumer  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  clearly  cast 
aside  the  necessity  to  provide  those 
goods  and  services  to  people  because  of 
these  questions. 


*■ 
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What  we  need  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
answer  these  questions  and  have  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  so  that  these 
things  can  be  addressed. 

We  in  the  Congress,  if  we  move  ahead 
with  what  is  misnamed  the  fast-track 
provision  so  that  our  negotiators  can 
go  ahead,  we  in  the  Congress,  and  I  will 
not  vote  for  a  bad  agreement  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  but  I 
want  us  to  move  ahead  with  an  agree- 
ment. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  another 
Member  has  given  in  opposition  to  this 
is  why  is  it  that  we  have  to  have  a  fast 
track?  Why  do  we  have  to  move  ahead 
so  quickly  here  if  we  are  going  to  be 
undertaking  a  very  serious  matter, 
that  of  eliminating  these  barriers  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  argrue  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  move  ahead  and  move 
ahead  expeditiously.  That  gets  back  to 
what  I  raised  at  the  outset:  we  are  see- 
ing countries  throughout  the  world 
unifying.  I  am  talking  again  about  the 
Pacific  Rim  and  Western  Europe. 

Many  in  Western  Europe  are  going  to 
prepare  to  seize  on  the  100  million 
strong  labor  force,  and  ultimately  mar- 
ket, that  exists  in  Eastern  and  central 
Europe,  and  that  again  will  give  them 
an  added  advantage  in  dealing  with 
this. 

So  as  these  parts  of  the  world  move 
ahead,  why  should  the  United  States  of 
America  be  so  far  behind?  Some  who 
have  said  that  we  should  delay  this 
process  have  not  recognized  that  this  is 
not  a  new  concept.  This  is  something 
that  we  have  been  discussing  for  years 
and  years.  It  is  just  that  the  necessity 
for  it  has  become  greater  and  greater, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  now  on  the  fi-ont 
burner. 

President  Bush  has  very  accurately 
put  this  as  one  of  his  top  domestic  pol- 
icy priorities.  It  is  a  top  domestic  pri- 
ority, because  he  wants  to  help  the 
American  consvuner,  and  also  the 
consumer  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  as  we 
look  at  the  domestic  policy  priorities 
which  have  been  established  by  Presi- 
dent Bush,  that  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  because  of  his  desire  to  do  ev- 
erything that  he  possibly  can  to  assist 
consumers  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obviously  con- 
troversial, and  it  is  obviously  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  be  contentious 
when  we  proceed  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  debate.  But  this 
is  something  that  President  Bush 
thinks  is  Important,  and  it  is  some- 
thing I  think  is  very  important,  too. 
and  I  hope  a  majority  of  this  House 
will  recognize  its  importance.  Because 
we  cannot  stand  alone.  We  often  talk 
about  this  technology  which  carries 
the  word  f^m  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  just  to  people  throughout 


the  United  States,  but  to  the  world.  We 
are  seeing  with  tremendous  conmiu- 
nicatioA  advances  a  shrinking  world. 
That  isjalso  happening  in  the  area  of 
trade.    I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
as  a  Meinber  of  Congress  have  the  right 
to  say  CO  a  consumer  in  this  country 
that  yoju  cannot  buy  the  best  quality 
product!  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
wlthouti  my  imposing  a  penalty  on  you. 
Frankly,  those  who  want  to  stall  and 
delay  this  process  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  a  penalty  will  be  imposed 
on  thatjAmerlcan  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  today  passed  out 
what  I  ^hink  is  a  horrible  budget.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  thing  that  we  passed  it 
in  this  ^ouse,  spending  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  cost  of  which  is 
being  pissed  on  to  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Wednesday 
night,  ao  I  guess  it  was  2  days  ago  at 
this  tlifie,  9:15  in  the  evening,  people 
were  nishlng  to  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
with  less  than  2  hours  and  45  minutes 
to  go  b3fore  that  April  15  deadline  to 
pay  th(  ir  income  taxes,  to  send  it  to 
those  ol  us  here  in  Washington. 

I  for  }ne  happen  to  think  that  that 
burden  s  a  little  too  high.  I  know  very 
well  tbit  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Ru]  es  Committee,  who  is  with  us 
tonight  the  gentleman  f^m  New  York 
[Mr.  SCLOMON],  feels  that  he  and  the 
people  in  upstate  New  York  pay  too 
much  id  taxes  and  the  consumer  is 
being  penalized  by  our  spending  poli- 
cies heje  and  by  the  taxes  which  they 
have  to  pay. 

So  President  Bush  has  very  right- 
fully piit  on  the  fi-ont  burner  this  Unit- 
ed States-Mexico  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment &i  that  we  can  do  something  to 
benefit  |  the  American  consumer,  be- 
cause ip  has  been  very  ft^istrating.  I 
think  t|Lls  agreement  can  help  us  clear- 
ly emel^e  trom  this  very,  very  slow 
movingjeconomy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signs  are  that  we 
are  coining  out  of  It.  I  saw  that  the 
Dow  Joties  industrial  average  closed  at 
3,005  to<lay,  setting  an  all-time  record. 
I  think  that  bodes  well  for  the  future. 
Maybe  those  on  the  floor  of  the  stock 
exchange  are  convinced  that  we  are 
going  tio  be  passing  a  United  States- 
Mexico!  Free  Trade  Agreement,  and 
that  might  have  played  a  role  in  en- 
couraging them  to  run  it  as  high  as  it 

is.    r 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  lot  of  tough 
battles  ahead.  This  is  clearly  one  of  the 
most  iiiportant  ones.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  "Dear  Colleagues"  cir- 
culated There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
talk  ab  lut  this,  a  lot  of  very  good  ar- 
gument s  given  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  S  weaker,  I  am  confldent  that  this 
House  ^111  do  the  right  thing  and  pro- 
vide Pflesident  Bush  with  the  support 
that  he;  needs  to  bring  about  something 
that  wp\  clearly  be  a  great  boost  for 
the  Am  erican  consiuner  and  consumers 
througl  out  the  world. 


The 
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SPIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  ntinois).  The  gentleman  Orom 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon]  is  recognized 
for  15  minules. 
Mr.  SOLQMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
the  membership  that  there 
agreement  reached  on  the 
legislation,  which  is  House 
iution  222.  which  will  be 
coming  before  the  House,  hopefully  any 
moment  now.  Perhaps  I  might  just 
read  some  [of  the  resolved  clauses  so 
that  those  Members  that  are  listening 
in  their  offices  or  are  on  their  way  over 
here  might  understand  a  little  bit 
about  what:  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  agreement,  as 
I  understanjd  it,  that  has  been  agreed  to 
by  both  Houses,  by  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  the  administration,  as 
well  as  management  and  labor.  The 
House  will  bass  this  bill,  possibly  with- 
out even  a  Fote  here,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  Members  come  to  the 
le  managers  of  this  bill  ar- 


as  soon  as 
floor  and  tl 
rive 

I   undersi 
take  this 
morning. 


d  that  the  Senate  will 
II  up  flrst  thing  tomorrow 
d  this  should  result  in  the 
railroads  going  back  to  work,  which  is 
absolutely  critical  at  this  time  because 
of  the  receirision  we  are  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  gone 
through  8  years  of  unparalleled  growth 
in  this  couiitry.  Now  we  are  in  a  reces- 
sion. We  certainly  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  a^d  we  do  not  want  this  Con- 
gress to  b0  responsible  for  prolonging 
this  recessljon.  The  reason  we  need  this 
legislation  I  is  because  of  jobs  and  the 
economy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speajcer,  I  happen  to  come  from 
an  area  in  upstate  New  York  where  the 
recession  first  started.  We  have  a  lot  of 
unemployment  there.  Certainly  we 
want  to  ge|  those  people  back  to  work. 

I  would  jist  simply  begin  to  read  the 
resolved  clauses  of  this  legislation, 
which  Stat 


The  follow 
disputes  refi 
12714  of  Ma: 
roads  reprei 
Conference 


conditions  shall  apply  to  the 
to  in  Executive  Order  No. 
3,  1990,  between  certain  rail- 
nted  by  the  National  Carriers' 
mmittee  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Cbnference  and  the  employees  of 
such  railroads  represented  by  the  labor  or^- 
nizatlons  wh)ch  are  party  to  such  disputes: 

(1)  The  paikies  to  such  disputes  shall  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  restore  or  preserve  the 
conditions  oiit  of  which  such  disputes  arose 
as  such  conditions  existed  before  12:01  a.m. 
on  April  17,|1991,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  point  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  genUeman 
yield?         J 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WAMCER.  Could  the  gentleman 
explain  thait  clause  to  us? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will,  as  I  get  a  little 
further  intp  the  bill.  This  legislation  is 
just  out  of  the  printers.  It  is  still  hot 
to  handle,  put  let  me  just  continue  for 
a  minute. 


:> 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  having  trouble 
understanding  what  the  bill  was  really 
sasring  there.  I  was  just  wondering 
whether  the  gentleman  could  explain 
what  the  effect  of  the  langruage  is  that 
he  just  read  to  the  House. 

D  2120 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  It  will. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  joint  resolution, 
it  goes  on  with  some  other  technical 
information.  But  I  think  one  of  the 
things  that  people  are  interested  in 
hearing  is  that  under  section  2,  ap- 
pointment of  special  board,  what  this 
does  is  set  up  another  Presidential 
Elmergency  Board.  It  says  that: 

The  President  shall  promptly  appoint  a  3- 
member  special  board.  One  member  of  the 
special  board  shall  be  an  individual  who  was 
a  member  of  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
No.  219.  The  remaining:  2  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  a  list  of  ar- 
bitrators compiled  by  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board.  No  member  appointed  to  such 
special  board  shall  be  pecuniarily  or  other- 
wise interested  in  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  any  railroad.  The  compensation  of 
the  members  of  the  special  board  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  National  Mediation  Board.  The 
second  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  shall  apply  to  the  expenses  of 
the  special  board  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section as  if  such  special  board  were  a  board 
created  under  such  section  10. 

Section  3  deals  with  the  resolution  of 
issues  in  disagreement,  and  it  goes  on 
to  say  that  requests  for  clarification  or 
interpretation  of  ambiguities— "within 
5  days  after  the  special  board  is  ap- 
pointed under  section  2,  any  party  to 
the  disputes  referred  to  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12714  may  request  the  special 
board  to  clarify  or  Interpret  any  ambi- 
guities in  the  recommendations  of 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  No. 
219." 

Section  B,  clarification  and  interpre- 
tation report,  says  that  "within  15  days 
after  the  special  board  is  appointed 
under  section  2,  the  special  board  shall 
issue  a  report  addressing  requests  made 
under  subsection  (a)." 

Then  it  goes  on  with  another  section, 
requests  for  modification. 

Within  10  days  after  the  special  board  is- 
sues its  report  under  subsection  (b),  any 
party  to  the  disputes  referred  to  in  the  exec- 
utive order  may  request  the  special  board  to 
modify  any  special  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  No.  219  with  re- 
spect to  any  issue  on  which  the  parties  may 
remain  in  disagreement.  Issues  on  which 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  No.  219  made 
no  specific  recommendation  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  consideration  by  the  special  board. 

I  just  look  around  the  room  here  to 
see  where  the  managers  of  the  bill  are 
from  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  assume  they  are  on  their  way 
over  because  we  want  to  dispose  of  this 
legislation  and  get  it  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  soon  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  srleld  to  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
they  are  not  in  their  ofllces  waiting  for 
the  gentleman  to  finish  reading  their 
bill  for  them. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  hope  they  are  not 
either,  because  I  still  have  a  couple  of 
long  pages  to  go. 

But  in  anticipation  of  their  arrival, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  say  that  sub- 
section (d),  procedure  and  determina- 
tion says,  "The  special  board  shall  con- 
duct such  proceedings  as  it  considers 
necessary  to  review  requests  made 
under  subsection  (c)." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
the  gentleman  aware,  since  it  Is  some- 
what different  than  the  information 
that  he  had  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  we 
understand  that  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, and  as  soon  as  the  House  has 
cleared  action  on  this  legislation  the 
Senate  will  deem  it  to  have  been  passed 
so  that  the  action  can  be  completed  on 
It  yet  tonight. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  very  good 
news,  because  we  were  worried  that  as 
long  as  this  strike  stays  in  effect  it 
does  severely  affect  the  economy 
throughout  the  country.  Just,  for  ex- 
ample, I  was  on  the  phone  with  an 
automobile  dealer  from  upstate  New 
York  a  few  minutes  ago  and  they  are 
on  a  just-in-time  order  situation  now. 
Because  of  the  recession  they  have  not 
stocked  up  on  automobiles,  and  as  they 
have  been  selling  them,  they  have  been 
ordering  them  Crom  Detroit.  Should 
the  strike,  of  course,  continue  in  effect, 
they  would  not  have  automobiles  to 
sell.  And  if  we  just  magnify  this  all 
over  the  country,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  a  major,  major  part  of  the 
economy  of  this  country.  That  is  why 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  this  strike 
stay  in  effect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  also  true,  of  course,  of  the 
manufacturing  process  for  auto- 
mobiles. Most  of  the  automobile  fac- 
tories have  gone  to  a  just-in-time  or- 
dering system  for  parts  that  they  put 
into  automobiles  so  that  a  rail  strike 
affects  the  ability  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers  to  make  the  cars  in  the 
first  place.  So  this  indeed  is  a  situation 
which  can  rapidly  escalate  into  major 
layoffs  in  the  country. 

But  it  does  api>ear  as  though  the  Sen- 
ate Is  prepared  to  act  yet  tonight.  The 
bill  should  be  enrolled  and  be  sent  to 
the  White  House  sometime  in  the 
course  of  the  night  or  early  tomorrow 
morning.  So  we  should  have  the  action 
underway. 

I  did  not  hear,  in  what  the  gentleman 
was  telling  us  about  the  nature  of  the 
bill,  a  time  frame.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  new  board  will  essentially 
act  for  a  65-day  period.  Is  that  the  gen- 
tleman's understanding  as  well? 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  correct.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  would  be  a  cooling 
off  period  when  all  parties  could  get 
back  together,  and  that  the  new  presi- 
dential emergency  board  could  then  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  all 
of  the  Involved  issues. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  of  course  should 
give  some  time  for  some  of  the  issues 
that  have  been  outstanding  to  be  re- 
solved and  for  some  of  the  things  that 
have  exacerbated  the  process  to  per- 
haps be  worked  out. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  described 
the  nature  of  the  board  which  is  going 
to  be  put  together  to  do  this,  and  I 
agree  with  him.  I  think  it  is  good  news 
that  the  situation  with  regard  to  presi- 
dential appointment  was  resolved  in 
the  legislation.  But  it  does  appear  as 
though  we  are  creating  a  time  ftame 
that  hopefully  will  resolve  the  issues 
before  we  have  to  come  back  again  in  a 
similar  situation. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  take  notice 
that  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee  has 
just  arrived  in  the  chamber.  We  are 
very,  very  happy  to  see  him.  But  I 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  fl-om  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  The  ranking 
member  may  want  to  speak.  I  would 
just  like  to  report  that  the  committee 
has  just  met.  Chaimmn  Dingell  should 
be  on  the  floor  in  the  next  5  minutes. 
We  reported  by  unanimous  consent, 
without  any  negative  votes,  the  com- 
promise legislation.  And  we  are  very 
hopeful  that  the  train  will  leave  the 
track  and  we  will  move  forward. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  appreciate  that  in- 
formation from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  since  the  gentleman  trom 
New  York  [Mr.  LENT]  has  just  arrived 
on  the  floor,  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  could 
repeat  the  information  he  just  received 
from  the  Senate  as  far  as  the  Senate's 
action. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  just  telling  the 
other  gentleman  trom  New  York  that 
it  is  our  understanding  that  the  Senate 
is  in  session  and  that  as  soon  as  we 
complete  action  here  that  they  will 
deem  the  action  taken  by  the  House  to 
have  passed  the  Senate,  which  means 
we  will  complete  action  on  this  matter 
tonight.  And  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  President  will  sign  this  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  White  House.  Is 
that  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman firom  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my 
understanding.  I  just  wanted  to  report 
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that  the  full  Energry  and  Commerce 
Committee  within  recent  minutes  has 
reported  out  legislation.  House  Joint 
Resolution  222,  with  some  very  minor 
technical  amendments  to  settle  the  na- 
tional railroad  strike. 

D  2130 

For  any  of  our  Members  who  may  be 
en  route  to  the  House  Chamber,  the 
sooner  they  get  here  the  better,  be- 
cause we  will  be  In  a  position  to  take 
this  legislation  up  momentarily. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing a  draft  of  the  legislation,  but  to  put 
it  in  layman's  language,  perhaps  the 
gentleman  could  just  give  us  a  brief 
summary  of  what  the  agreement  con- 
tains. 

Mr.  LENT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  very,  very  briefly,  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  the  President  will 
appoint  a  Special  Board  to  review  the 
situation  as  between  the  parties,  and 
that  that  Special  Board  will  settle  am- 
biguities In  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Board.  It  will  consider  Issues  on 
which  there  is  disagreement  between 
the  parties  where  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  issues  specific  rec- 
onunendations,  and  It  will  adso  clarify 
other  Issues  as  requested  by  the  i>ar- 
tles. 

The  main  thing  is  the  railroad  work- 
ers, under  the  terms  of  this  legislation, 
will  return  to  work  as  soon  as  possible 
under  conditions  in  effect  prior  to 
April  17,  1991,  except  where  there  is  a 
mutual  agreement  between  the  individ- 
ual labor  union  and  the  railroads. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  a  spe- 
cial three-person  Special  Board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  Any 
party  seeking  modlflcation  of  the  ex- 
isting PEB.  or  Presidential  Emergency 
Board,  recommendation  can  overcome 
the  presumptive  validity  of  the  rec- 
ommendation if  the  party  shows  to  the 
Board  that  the  outcome  of  the  PEB 
recommendation  was  based  on  a  mate- 
rial error  or  a  material  mistake  or  Is 
demonstrably  inequitable. 

The  time  line  for  the  Board's  consid- 
erations is  as  follows:  Following  the 
appointment  of  the  board  during  the 
first  5  days,  the  parties  present  clari- 
fication issues  to  the  board.  During  the 
6th  to  15th  day.  the  board  considers  and 
rules  on  clarification  Issues.  Between 
the  16th  and  the  25th  day  the  parties 
present  remaining  disagreements  to 
the  board.  Between  the  26th  and  the 
SSth  day,  the  board  considers  and  rules 
on  remaining  disagreements,  and  be- 
tween the  56th  and  64th  day,  the  par- 
ties would  be  allocated  a  coollng-off  pe- 
riod where  they  may  negotiate  and 
conclude  agreements,  and  by  the  65th 
day,  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board,  with  revisions,  if  any,  by  the 
board,  minus  any  issues  the  parties 
have  mutually  agreed  are  settled  as 
imposed  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  parties  had  arrived  at  a  mutual 
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agreement  under  the 
Act. 

That  la  a  simplified  version  of  what 
is  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Energlr  and  Conmierce,  because  that 
is  really  Wood  news,  I  think,  for  every- 
one out  Ehere,  for  business,  for  labor 
and  management  together. 

Mr.  FI^DS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemajn  yield? 

Mr.  SOIjOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  Here 
comes  ovr  chairman. 

We  haa  an  extraordinary  crisis  that 
Congress]  dealt  with  in  literally  1  day. 
We  began  at  8  a.m.  this  morning,  and  I 
think  tifbute  must  be  paid  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  fi'om  Wash- 
ington []iir.  Swift],  and  the  chairman, 
the  gentljeman  fi-om  Michigan  [Mr.  DiN- 
OELX.],  tlje  gentleman  fl'om  New  York 
[Mr.  Le^],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylviinla  [Mr.  RnTER],  because 
this  crlsik  had  the  potential  of  costing 
this  Nation  S50  million  to  $1  billion  a 
day,  and  to  be  able  to  handle  it  in  such 
a  short  period,  I  think.  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  gentlemen  I  mentioned.  I  think  it 
is  a  trlbu  be  to  the  Congress. 


I  wish 
problems 
and  dealt 


we  took  some  of  the  other 
that  we  con£ront  as  seriously 
with  them  as  expeditiously. 
I   thank    the    gen- 


Mr.    SOLOMON. 
tleman. 

I  also  would  like  to  conmiend  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift]  for  the  swift  action  that  they 
took  on  this  bill  today,  because,  as  the 
gentlematn  said,  if  this  had  carried  on 
for  anotl.er  3  or  4  days,  it  could  have 
been  an  iconomic  catastrophe  for  this 
country  ;  it  a  time  when  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  I  ave  that  happen.  So,  again,  I 
commen<  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [llr.  Swift],  and  certainly  the 
ranking  i  nember  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentlenuin  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lent]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlems  n  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWiFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want- 
ed to  ths  nk  the  gentleman  for  the  col- 
loquy tlat  has  been  going  on.  The 
chalrmai  of  the  full  committee  is  han- 
dling a  o  >uple  of  details,  and  he  will  be 
here  Imr  ledlately  to  bring  up  the  bill. 

But  1 1  link  that  the  opportunity  that 
you  had  to  talk  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ne^  York  [Mr.  LENT],  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  full  com- 
mittee, has  been  very  helpful  in  layout 
out  whatjthe  Issues  are. 

Very  s  lortly  we  will  get  to  the  con- 
sideratio  i  itself  of  the  legislation,  and 
at  that  x>int  we  will  have  a  detailed 
explanat  on. 

I  thlnl  the  Important  thing  here  is 
that  the  House  is  ready  to  act  and 
hopefully  within  about  an  hour  we  will 
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have  this  re  lolved.  We  will  have  done 
our  part  wltl  i  the  possible  exception  of 
a  brief  confei  ence. 

I  am  still  Very  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  have  this  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  b|Bfore  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  really  do  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  response.  Again,  this 
House,  everj'  Member,  owes  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman fromj  Michigan  [Mr.  Dinoell], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  all 
of  the  Members  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
getting  it  to  the  floor. 
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FOR    SETTLEMENT   OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
rder  of  the  House  earlier 
up  the  joint  resolution 
)  to  provide  for  a  settle- 
railroad   labor-manage- 
between   certain   rall- 
nted  by  the  National  Car- 
nce  Committee  of  the  Na- 
y  Labor  Conference  and 
Ir  employees,  and  ask  for 
its  immedlatie  consideration. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
222  is  as  foUdws: 

H.J.  RES.  222 
Whereas  the  labor  disputes  between  certain 
railroads  represented  by  the  National  Car- 
riers Conference  Committee  of  the  National 
Railway  Labdr  Conference  and  certain  of 
their  employees  represented  by  certain  labor 
organizations  .  threaten  essential  transpor- 
tation servicer  of  the  United  States: 

Wheresis  it  i$  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest, includl^ig  the  national  health  and  de- 
fense, that  essential  transiwrtation  services 
be  maintained! 

Whereas  the  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  (45  U.S.CJ  160),  by  Executive  Order  No. 
12714  of  May  1 3,  1990,  created  Presidential 
d  No.  219  to  investigate  the 
port  findings; 
recommendations  of  Presi- 
ncy  Board  No.  219  Issued  on 
1,  have  formed  the  basis  for 
ments  between  some,  but  not 
es  to  the  disputes; 
reconunendations   of  Presi- 


Emergency  Bi 
disputes  and 

Whereas   thi 
dentlal  Emei 
January  15,  I 
tentative 
all,  of  the 

Whereas   th< 


dentlal  Emergency  Board  No.  219  Issued  on 
January  1991,  {have  not  resulted  in  a  settle- 
ment of  all  the  disputes; 

Whereas  all  ithe  procedures  provided  under 
the  Railway  iLabor  Act,  and  further  proce- 
dures agreed  tt>  by  the  parties,  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  have  not  resulted  In  settlement 
of  all  the  disputes; 

Whereas  it  1^  desirable  to  resolve  such  dis- 
putes in  a  manner  which  encourages  solu- 
tions reached  through  collective  bargaining; 

Whereas  Congress,  under  the  Commerce 
Clause  of  the  Qonstitution,  has  the  authority 
and  responsiality  to  ensure  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  essential  transportation 
services; 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emer- 
gency measures  are  essential  to  national  se- 
curity and  coijtinulty  of  transportation  serv- 
ices by  such  railroads;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  In  the  past  enacted 
legislation  for  such  purposes:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assanbled, 

SECTION  1.  CONDmam  DCRING  RESOUmON 
OPIM8PUTE& 

The  following  conditions  shall  apply  to  the 
disputes  referred  to  In  Elxecutive  Order  No. 
12714  of  May  3,  1990,  between  certain  rail- 
roads represented  by  the  National  Carriers' 
Conference  Conunittee  on  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Conference  and  the  employees  of 
such  railroads  represented  by  the  labor  orga- 
nizations which  are  party  to  such  disputes: 

(1)  The  parties  to  such  disputes  shall  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  restore  or  preserve  the 
conditions  out  of  which  such  disputes  arose 
as  such  conditions  existed  before  12:01  a.m. 
on  April  17.  1991,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  joint  resolution. 

(2)  The  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shall  apply 
and  be  extended  for  an  additional  period  with 
respect  to  the  disputes  referred  to  in 
ExecUve  Order  No.  12714  of  May  3,  1990,  so 
that  no  change  shall  be  made  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  described  in  section  3(e) 
of  this  Joint  resolution  by  such  i>arties.  in 
the  conditions  out  of  which  such  dispute 
arose  as  such  conditions  existed  before  12:01 
a.m.  on  April  17, 1901. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  F*residentlal  Emergency  Board  No. 
219  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  period  described  in  section 
3(e)  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  though  arrived  at  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.). 
SBC  t.  APPOINTMKNT  OF  SFBCIAL  BOARD. 

The  I^resident  shall  promptly  appoint  a  3- 
member  special  board.  One  member  of  the 
special  board  shall  be  an  individual  who  was 
a  member  of  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
No.  219.  The  remaining  2  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  a  list  of  ar- 
bitrators compiled  by  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board.  No  member  appointed  to  such 
special  board  shall  be  pecuniarily  or  other- 
wise interested  in  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  any  railroad.  The  compensation  of 
the  members  of  the  8i>ecial  board  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  National  Mediation  Board.  The 
second  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way tiabor  Act  shall  apply  to  the  exi>enses  of 
the  special  board  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section as  if  such  special  board  were  a  board 
created  under  such  section  10. 
SBC  a.  RisoLUTKm  or  issues  m  duagree- 

UENT. 

(a)  Requests  for  Clarification  or  Inter- 
pretation OF  AMBioumES.— Within  5  days 
after  the  special  board  is  appointed  under 
section  2,  any  party  to  the  disputes  referred 
to  in  Executive  Order  No.  12714  of  May  3, 
1900,  may  request  the  special  board  to  clarify 
or  interpret  any  ambiguities  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  No.  219. 

(b)  Clarification  and  Interpretation  Re- 
port.—within  IS  days  after  the  special  board 
Is  appointed  under  section  2,  the  special 
board  shall  issue  a  report  addressing  re- 
quests made  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Requests  for  Modification.— Within  10 
days  after  the  special  board  issues  its  report 
under  subsection  (b).  any  party  to  the  dis- 
putes referred  to  in  Elzecutlve  order  No.  12714 
of  May  3,  1960,  may  request  the  special  board 
to  modify  any  specific  recommendation  of 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  No.  219  with 
respect  to  any  issue  on  which  the  parties  re- 
main In  disagreement.  Issues  on  which  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  No.  219  made  no 
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specific  recommendation  shall  not  be  subject 
to  consideration  by  the  special  board. 

(d)  Procedure  and  Determination.— The 
special  board  shall  conduct  such  proceedings 
as  it  considers  necessary  to  review  requests 
made  under  subsection  (c).  In  making  a  de- 
termination under  this  subsection,  the  spe- 
cial board  shall  accord  a  presumption  of  va- 
lidity to  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  No.  219.  The  party 
requesting  a  modification  of  a  particular 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  recommenda- 
tion shall  bear  the  burden  of  persuasion  with 
respect  to  the  modification  of  such  request. 
In  order  to  overcome  such  presumption  of 
validity,  the  party  requesting  a  modification 
must  show  that  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  recommendation  is  demonstrably  in- 
equitable or  was  based  on  a  material  error  or 
material  misunderstanding.  No  later  than  30 
days  after  the  10-day  period  described  in  sub- 
section (c),  the  special  board  shall  complete 
its  review  and  issue  a  final  determination  on 
all  requests  made  under  subsection  (c),  modi- 
fying in  whole  or  in  part  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Presidential  Emergency  Board  No.  219 
as  to  which  the  request  was  made,  or  denying 
such  request. 

(e)  Effect  of  Determination.— Upon  the 
expiration  of  10  days  after  the  issuance  of 
the  determination  of  the  special  board  under 
subsection  (d),  such  determination  shall  be 
binding  on  the  parties  and  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  though  arrived  at  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.). 

(f)  Clarification  of  Determination. — In 
the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  any  part  or  all  of  the  determination  by 
the  special  board  under  subsection  (d),  or  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  detailed  agreements  or 
strrangements  necessary  to  give  effect  there- 
to, any  party  may,  by  December  31.  1901, 
apply  to  the  special  board  for  clarification  of 
its  determination,  whereupon  the  special 
board  shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly 
issue  a  further  determination  with  respect  to 
the  nuitters  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarification.  Such  further  determination 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  special  board, 
be  made  with  or  without  a  further  hearing. 

(g)  Preclusion    of    Judicial    Review.— 
There  shall  be  no  Judicial  review  of  any  re- 
port or  determination  of  the  special  board 
under  this  section. 
SEC  4.  MUTUAL  ACREEMENIH  PRESERVED. 


Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution  shall  pre- 
vent a  mutual  written  agreement  to  any 
terms  and  conditions  different  Crom  those  es- 
tablished by  this  Joint  resolution. 

AMENDMENT  DJ  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  DINOELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dinoell:  Strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

SECTION   1.  CONDITIONS  DURING  RESOUmON 
OPDI8PUTB& 

The  following  conditions  shall  apply  to  the 
disputes  referred  to  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12714  of  May  3,  1990,  between  certain  rail- 
roads represented  by  the  National  Carriers' 
Conference  Committee  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Conference  and  the  employees  of 
such  railroads  represented  by  the  labor  orga- 
nisations which  are  party  to  such  disputes: 

(1)  The  parties  to  such  disputes  shall  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  restore  or  preserve  the 
conditions  out  of  which  such  disputes  arose 
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as  such  conditions  existed  before  VMl  am. 
on  April  17,  1991,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Joint  resolution. 

(2)  The  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shall  apply 
and  be  extended  for  an  additional  period  with 
respect  to  the  disputes  referred  to  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12714  of  May  3,  1960.  so  that  no 
change  shall  be  made  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  described  in  section  3(e)  of  this 
Joint  resolution  by  such  parties,  in  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  as 
such  conditions  existed  bef(H«  12:01  ajn.  on 
April  17, 1961. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  8  and  4  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  No.  219  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  described 
in  section  3(e)  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  though  arrived 
at  by  agreement  of  the  parties  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.). 

SEC  1.  APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  BOARD. 

The  President  shall  i>romptly  aiqtoint  a  3- 
member  Special  Board.  One  member  of  the 
special  Board  shall  be  an  individual  who  was 
a  member  of  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
No.  219.  The  remaining  2  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  trom  a  list  of  ar- 
bitrators compiled  by  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board.  No  member  appointed  to  such 
Special  Board  shall  be  pecuniarily  or  other- 
wise Interested  in  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  any  railroad.  The  compensation  of 
the  members  of  the  Special  Board  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  National  Mediation  Board.  The 
second  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  shall  apply  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Special  Board  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section as  if  such  Special  Board  were  a  board 
created  under  such  section  10. 

SEC  a.  RESOLUTION  OT  ISSUES  IN  DISACaiKB- 
MENT. 

(a)  Requests  for  Clarification  or  Inter- 
pretation OF  AMBioumES.— Within  5  days 
after  the  Special  Board  is  appointed  under 
section  2.  any  party  to  the  disputes  referred 
to  in  Executive  Order  No.  12714  of  tiay  3, 
1990.  may  request  the  Special  Board  to  clar- 
ify or  interiHvt  any  ambiguities  in  the  rec- 
onmiendations  of  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  No.  219. 

(b)  Clarification  and  Interpretation  Rb- 
PORT.— Within  15  dajrs  after  the  Special 
Board  is  appointed  under  section  2.  the  Spe- 
cial Board  shall  issue  a  report  addressing  re- 
quests made  under  subeection  (a). 

(c)  Requests  for  Modification.— Within  10 
days  after  the  Special  Board  issues  its  report 
under  subeection  (b).  any  party  to  the  dis- 
putes referred  to  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12714  of  May  3.  1900,  may  request  the  Special 
Board  to  modify  any  specific  reconunenda- 
tion  of  Presidential  Elmergency  Board  No.  219 
with  respect  to  any  issue  on  which  the  par- 
ties remain  in  disagreement.  Issues  on  which 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  No.  219  made 
no  specific  recommendation  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  consideration  by  the  Special  Board. 

(d)  Procedure  and  Determination.— The 
Special  Board  shall  conduct  such  proceed- 
ings as  it  considers  necessary  to  review  re- 
quests made  under  subsection  (c).  In  making 
a  determination  under  this  subeection,  the 
Special  Board  shall  accord  a  presumption  of 
validity  to  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Elmergency  Board  No.  219.  The  party 
requesting  a  modification  of  a  particular 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  recommenda- 
tion shall  bear  the  burden  of  persuasion  with 
respect  to  the  modification  of  such  rec- 
ommendation. In  order  to  overcome  such 
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tvesumption  of  validity,  the  party  request- 
ing a  modlflcatlon  must  show  that  the  Presi- 
dential Elmer^ncy  Board  recommendation  is 
demonstrably  inequitable  or  was  based  on  a 
material  error  or  material  misunderstand- 
ing. No  later  than  30  days  after  the  10-day  pe- 
riod described  in  subsection  (c).  the  Special 
Board  shall  complete  its  review  and  issue  a 
final  determination  on  all  requests  made 
under  subsection  (c),  modifying  in  whole  or 
In  part  the  recommendation  of  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  No.  219  as  to  which  the  re- 
quest was  made,  or  denying  such  request. 

(e)  Effect  of  Determination.— Upon  the 
expiration  of  10  days  after  the  issuance  of 
the  determination  of  the  Special  Board 
under  subsection  (d),  such  determination 
shall  be  binding  on  the  i>arties  and  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  though  arrived  at  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.). 

(f)  Clarification  of  Determination.— In 
the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  any  part  or  all  of  the  determination  by 
the  Special  Board  under  subsection  (d).  or  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  detailed  agreements  or 
arrangements  necessary  to  give  effect  there- 
to, any  party  may,  by  December  31,  1991, 
apply  to  the  Special  Board  for  clarification 
of  its  determination,  whereupon  the  Special 
Board  shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly 
issue  a  further  determination  with  respect  to 
the  matters  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarification.  Such  further  determination 
may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Special  Board, 
be  nnade  with  or  without  a  further  hearing. 

(g)  Preclusion  of  Judicial  Review.— 
There  shall  be  no  judicial  review  of  any  re- 
port or  determination  of  the  Special  Board 
under  this  section. 

ate  4.  mrrUAL  AGREEMENTS  PRESERVED. 

Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  shall  pre- 
vent a  mutual  written  agreement  to  any 
terms  and  conditions  different  trom  those  es- 
tablished by  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rkooro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mlchlgran? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  earlier 
today,  the  gentleman  trom  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiNOKLL]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]  wlU  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
trom  Michigan  [Mr.  Dinoell]. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  will  not  ex- 
plain the  legislation  except  to  indicate 
that  this  amendment  is  essentially  a 
technical  amendment  which  cleans  up 
certain  defects  which  crept  into  the 
legislation  as  the  drafting  process  went 
on.  It  has  been  cleared  with  and  dis- 
cussed with  my  colleagues  on  the  mi- 
nority who  are  well  familiar  with  it. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  here  which 
is  changed  except  defects  In  the  drafts- 
manship and  in  misspellings  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  L^rr.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  DI IGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gent:  jman  trom  New  York 

Mr.  LE  NT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  o  >nflrm  the  statement  that  the 
gentlenun  has  made  that  the  amend 
ments  aie  purely  technical  in  nature, 
and  the  piinority  has  no  objection  to 
them. 

Mr.  DIKGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pur- 
pose here  is  to  pay  tribute,  first,  to  the 
distingulfehed  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [llr.  Swift],  who  has  processed 
this  legiiilation  within  the  committee, 
and  his  ^ery  able  staff;  also,  the  very 
able  stalf  of  the  full  committee,  my 
two  dear  friends  on  the  side  of  the  mi- 
nority, t  le  gentleman  fi^m  New  York 
[Mr.  Leit],  the  distinguished  ranking 
member,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rttter],  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  staffs  of  the  minority,  I  think, 
deserve  i  pecial  tribute  as  does  the  dls- 
tingulsh(d  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, I'ho  has  worked  with  us  most 
closely,  uid  his  staff.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribite  also  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senabe  who  have  worked  upon  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  not  all  are  happy 
with  the  legislation,  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  full  com- 
mittee, lunanimously  from  the  sub- 
committie.  and  it  is  my  belief  that, 
consisteit  with  the  way  that  similar 
resolutlo  as  have  worked  in  the  time 
since  191 2  when  this  committee  has 
brought  lome  16  of  them  to  the  floor,  it 
will  wor:  [  to  resolve  the  issues  and  see 
to  it  tha  rail  service  commences. 
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It  is  I  ly  belief  that  this  will  effec- 
tively hi  a  process  which  over  a  very 
brief  per  od  of  time  will  rationalize  the 
differences,  will  leave  with  Members  a 
work  airangement  between  manage- 
ment an^  labor  on  the  railroads  which 
win  resolve  the  question  which  vex  all 
parties  at  this  time,  and  will  terminate 
the  strike. 

I  comihend  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  their  staffs,  and  all 
who  worked  with  Members,  under  some 
very  remarkable  time  pressure.  We 
have  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  from 
the  comiiittees  at  a  speed  which  I  have 
never,  never  often  seen. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tlme| 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). The  Chair  is  advised  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rttter]  will  control  30  minute  on  the 
minoriti  side.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentlemjn  trom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington CKlr.  Swift]  wishes  to  explain 
the  overeJl  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  tiiAe  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift]. 
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Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make 
two  points.  Let  me  make  a  preamble.  I 
think  that  often  Congress  is  accused  of 
being  unnecessarily  and  too  frequently 
partisan.  We  are  sometimes  guilty  of 
that.  Sometimes  I  think  we  are  mis- 
understood. We  are  carrjrlng  out  legiti- 
mate differences  of  opinion  that  exist 
between  the  parties. 

This  is  an  issue  that  is  complex  and 
dire.  It  is  one  on  which  the  temptation 
for  trying  tc  make  partisan  advantage 
is  gi^at,  and  it  is  one  in  which  no  one. 
either  side,  I  he  administration  or  Con- 
gress, House  or  Senate,  try  to  do  that. 
Resolving  this  issue  quickly  is  terribly 
important  to  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  I  think  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues can  be  proud  in  the  expeditious 
way  in  which  we  addressed  the  issue, 
the  flexibility  in  which  we  addressed 
the  issue  so  that  the  compromises 
which  can  lAke  days  and  sometimes 
months  in  this  institution,  in  e^'ect, 
can  be  honestly  worked  out  in  a  period 
of  hours. 

With  that,  let  me  describe  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  that  has  been 
worked  out  between  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Membei^  of  the  House,  and 
with  the  co;icuiTence  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Fira  b  of  all.  the  railroad  work- 
ers will  return  to  work  as  soon  as  this 
bill  is  enacted  and  signed  into  law. 
under  conditions  that  prevailed  imme- 
diately priori  to  the  strike. 

Second,  a  three-i)er8on  special  Board 
will  be  appointed.  That  Board  will, 
first  of  all,  settle  ambiguities  in  the 
Presidential  Emergency  Board:  second, 
consider  issues  on  which  there  is  dis- 
agreement oetween  the  parties  where 
the  PEB  issued  specific  recommenda- 
tions; third,  clarify  other  issues  as  re- 
quested by  tihe  parties.  The  Board  will 
not  consider  issues  on  which  the  PEB 
makes  no  ppecific  recommendations 
and  which  parties  did  not  raise  an 
issue. 

There  is  i  resumptive  validity  given 
to  the  PEB  report,  and  the  burden  of 
persuasion  lests  upon  the  party  seek- 
ing modification  of  a  particular  PEB 
recommendation. 

The  party  seeking  modification  of  a 
PEB  recommendation  can  overcome 
the  presumptive  validity  of  the  rec- 
onunendatlop  if  the  party  shows  to  the 
Board  that  the  outcome  of  the  PEB 
recommendation  was  based  on  a  mate- 
rial error  o^  material  misunderstand- 
ing, or  is  demonstrably  Inequitable. 

The  time  line  for  the  Board's  consid- 
eration is  iLS  follows:  Following  ap- 
pointment (if  the  Board,  there  are  5 


days  for  the 


Ing  issues  t<   the  Board,  followed  by  10 


days  during 
and  rules  oh 


which  the  Board  continues 
the  clarification  issues. 


parties  to  present  clarify- 


Followlng  tiat.  10  more  dajrs  are  de- 
voted to  th<  parties  presenting  the  re- 
maining die  Eigreements  to  the  Board. 
Then  the  Be  SLrd  has  30  days  to  consider 
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and  rule  on  the  remaining  disagree- 
ments. Finally,  there  is  a  10-day  cool- 
ing off  period  for  the  parties,  where 
they  may  negotiate  and  conclude 
agreements.  That  takes  a  total  of  65 
days. 

With  the  revisions  by  the  Board,  If 
any,  minus  any  issues  the  parties  have 
mutually  agreed  to,  the  PEIB  is  im- 
posed and  shall  have  the  same  efl'ect  as 
if  the  parties  arrived  at  a  mutual 
agreement  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

That  is  the  agreement  that  was  de- 
veloped. It  is  a  fair  one.  I  heartily  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.  

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent],  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  this  bill  means  the  strike  is  over. 
The  strike  that  began  at  12:01  this 
morning  concerns  more  than  manage- 
ment or  labor;  it  means  the  disruption 
of  rail  service  for  thousands  of  com- 
muters who  must  find  alternative  ways 
of  getting  to  work;  it  means  the  tre- 
mendous waste  of  firults,  vegetables, 
and  poultry  that  will  spoil  before  get- 
ting to  market;  it  means  the  loss  of  po- 
tentially billions  of  dollars  to  the 
American  economy. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  voting  to 
get  America  on  the  move  again.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee,  John 
DinoelIj,  as  well  as  subcommittee 
chairman  Al  Swift,  for  their  efforts  in 
moving  this  process  along  expedi- 
tiously and  fairly.  I  also  want  to  note 
the  able  assistance  of  my  good  firiend 
and  colleague,  Don  Rttter,  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  this  sub- 
committee. We  have  been  able  to  work 
together  in  a  bipartisan  manner  to  en- 
sure that  American  lives  will  not  be 
ftirther  disrupted. 

The  legislation  before  us  isn't  per- 
fect; no  compromise  ever  is.  But  it  does 
accomplish  several  goals.  First,  it 
stops  the  strike  and  gets  America  mov- 
ing again.  However,  it  does  so  without 
unduly  interfering  with  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  and  without  tilting 
the  scales  toward  either  labor  or  man- 
agement. In  addition,  this  bill  does  not 
set  the  dangerous  precedent  of  making 
Congress  the  final  arbiter  in  all  future 
contract  disputes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee  have 
worked  tirelessly  with  our  other  col- 
leagues and  our  friends  in  the  Senate. 
Our  actions  have  been  swift,  decisive, 
and  fair.  The  result  is  a  compromise 
that  deserves  our  support. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  bill  we 
are  considering  tonight  could  be  on  the 
I*resldent'8  desk  by  midnight  tonight. 


Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  [Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nrst  of  all 
my  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dinoell], 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RriTER],  and  the  gentleman  f^m 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift],  for  some  ex- 
cellent work. 

A  number  of  Members  have  said  that 
enactment  of  legislation  that  devel- 
oped from  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  recommendation  builds  on  a 
number  of  precedents  which  have  been 
set  in  the  past.  One  of  the  precedents 
often  cited  is  the  most  recent  prece- 
dent, involving  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad.  As  a  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation implementing  the  Elmergency 
Board  recommendations  in  that  case,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
and  this  case,  which  I  believe  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit. 

For  this  purpose,  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Hazardous  Materials,  the 
gentleman  f^m  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift]. 

Mr.  Swift,  the  Emergency  Board  rec- 
ommends in  this  case  that  crew  issues 
be  decided  through  local  arbitration. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  PEB  does 
not  recommend  any  specific  cash  set- 
tlement for  those  workers  who  no 
longer  have  jobs  after  any  arbitration 
is  completed.  Is  that  vmderstanding 
correct? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  understanding 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
agreed  to  sponsor  legislation  imple- 
menting the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  reconmiendations  in  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  case,  I  did  so  in 
great  part  because  those  recommenda- 
tions contained  SSO,000  cash  settle- 
ments for  those  union  members  who 
voluntarily  decided  to  resign  their  po- 
sitions. 
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It  was  my  belief  that  a  cash  settle- 
ment of  that  size  would  induce  a  sig- 
niflcant  number  of  union  members  to 
voluntarily  move  to  new  careers.  While 
the  cash  settlement  was  significant,  it 
was  also  a  very  worthwhile  investment 
by  rail  management.  It  allowed  the 
CNW  to  streamline  its  operations  and 
improve  its  competitive  capabilities. 
At  the  same  time,  it  did  not  take  the 
costs  of  the  competitive  improvements 
out  of  the  pockets  of  railway  workers. 
My  belief  that  this  would  induce  sig- 
nificant voluntary  departures  was  cor- 
rect and  many  employees  sought  re- 
tirement, to  the  benefit  of  workers  and 
management. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  in 
passing  this  legislation  it  is  the  sense 
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of  Congress  that  any  local  arbitration 
on  crew  consist  issues  build  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  {50.000  voluntary  payments 
made  and  make  those  job  losses  vol- 
untary? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that 
the  gentleman's  understanding  is  cer- 
tainly the  sense  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet  this  evening  to 
vote  on  legislation  designed  to  end  the 
railroad  strike  and  reamrm  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  par- 
ticularly the  integrity  of  the  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  process.  The 
rail  strike  affects  everyone,  not  only 
those  who  are  employed  or  who  manage 
or  who  ride  the  railroads;  if  this  strike 
were  allowed  to  continue,  jobs  in  the 
railroad  industry  and  manufacturing 
across  the  board  and  in  agriculture 
would  be  imperiled. 

We  have  heard  that  as  many  as  a  half 
million  jobs  above  and  beyond  the 
250.000  jobs  in  the  railroad  industry 
would  be  at  stake.  As  much  as  a  billion 
dollars  a  day  could  be  lost. 

As  Secretary  Skinner  told  the  Trans- 
portation and  Hazardous  BAaterials 
Subcommittee  this  morning  at  8  a.m.. 
a  fragile  economy  cannot  long  endure 
the  effects  of  a  national  railway  shut- 
down. 

My  own  district,  the  Lehigh  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  home  of  a  major 
Conrail  marshalling  yard,  an  inter- 
modal  facility,  Union  Pacific's  cor- 
porate headquarters,  Bethlehem  Steel, 
and  many  smaller  and  mid-size  manu- 
facturers who  depend  on  railroads. 
Thousands  of  jobs  depend  on  the  ability 
to  get  materials  of  production  and  fin- 
ished goods  into  the  marketplace.  The 
same  is  true  across  America. 

In  an  age  of  just-in-time  inventory 
when  railroad  cars  back  up  to  fac- 
tories, unload,  and  the  material  goes 
on  to  the  production  line,  we  can  ill-af- 
ford a  national  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Board  recommendations  are  at 
the  nucleus  of  the  bill  that  we  will  vote 
on  shortly. 

The  gentleman  f^m  New  York  [Mr. 
Lent]  talked  about  presumptive  valid- 
ity given  the  PEB  report  and  rec- 
ommendations. That  is  important,  be- 
cause this  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  worked  for  10  months.  Their  re- 
port extended  to  21,000  i>ages. 

The  burden  of  persuasion  rests  upon 
the  party  that  seeks  to  modify  this 
long  and  durable  process  and  seeks  to 
modify  any  particular  Board  rec- 
ommendations. The  party  seeking 
modification  of  a  PEB  recommendation 
can  overcome  the  presumptive  validity 
of  the  recommendation  if  that  party 
shows  to  the  board  that  the  outcome  of 
the  Emergency  Board  recommendation 
was  based  on  a  material  error  or  a  ma- 
terial misunderstanding  or  is  demon- 
stiubly  inequitable. 
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Again,  this  preserves  the  integrity  of 
the  Presidential  Elmergency  Board 
process.  The  bill  also  establishes  a  fair 
and  equitable  mechanism  for  the  reso- 
lution of  disputes  that  are  at  this  time 
still  unsettled.  The  bill  favors  neither 
management  nor  labor,  but  is  fair  to 
both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  our 
states  have  worked  diligently  through- 
out recent  days  and  nights  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  this 
evening  and  save  the  United  States 
firom  an  economic  catastrophe  when 
our  economy  is  in  soft  shape. 

The  House  leadership  and  the  admin- 
istration have  worked  with  us  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  legislation  to  the  floor 
tonight. 

I  want  to  commend  the  hard  work 
and  leadership  of  Chairman  Dinqell 
and  our  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

For  Chairman  Swift  and  myself,  this 
was  a  kind  of  maiden  voyage.  I  must 
say,  the  two  of  us  had  able  captains  in 
Chairman  Dinoell  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  Lent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  222. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  222  dealing  with  the 
current  situation  with  our  Nation's  freight  rail- 
road carriers  and  railroad  workers.  On  April 
16.  1991  at  12:01  am.,  negotiatkxis  between 
11  major  railroad  unions  and  freight  carriers 
ceased.  We  are  now  confronted  with  a  major 
railroad  strike  or  shutout  while  this  Nation  is 
struggling  to  break  the  txxxjs  of  an  economic 
recession.  The  ecorK)n«c  realities  will  be  dev- 
astating. Equally  as  important  is  the  fact  that 
railroad  laborers  have  not  received  a  pay  irv 
crease  in  3  years  and  are  confronted  with  un- 
reasonable recommendations  that  were  issued 
by  Preskleniial  Emergency  Board  No.  219.  I 
strongly  believe  that  a  reasonable  agreement 
could  have  been  reached  if  the  carriers  had 
exhftijted  more  concern  for  its  workers,  wtiere 
wages,  work  rules,  arxJ  health  benefits  were 
coTKamed. 

The  parties  involved  in  this  agreement 
began  negotiatx>ns  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  SpMker,  the  negotiatkxis  process  prop- 
erty foHowed  the  procedures  governing  rai^ 
road  labor  disputes.  The  parties  began  nego- 
tiating a  settlement  3  years  ago.  However  the 
negottatnns  broke  down.  Subsequently,  the 
National  Medntnn  Board  intervened  and  utti- 
maleiy  reconvnended  the  appointment  of  a 
Preskleniial  Emergency  Board  to  study  the  is- 
sues. President  Bush's  Presklential  Emer- 
gency Board  No.  219  issued  its  report  and  I 
beieve  that  PEB  No.  219  went  too  far  in 
agreeing  with  the  carrier's  bargaining  posi- 
tions. 

As  ct  today,  the  labor  laws  that  govern  rail- 
road deputes  have  been  exhausted  and  the 
Congress  has  authority  to  step  in  and  stop  a 
transportatton  strike.  The  partkapatton  of  the 


Congress,  I  feel,  shoukl  focus  on  two  key  is- 
sues: The  interruptkm  of  Interstate  commerce, 
and  priviMge  of  railroad  laborers  to  t>argain 
coHectively  for  wages,  health  care  benefits, 
and  work  lules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  am  very  concerned  about 
interruptions  in  interstate  commerce.  A  pro- 
tracted railroad  labor  strike  will  have  a  dev- 
astating inpact  on  our  economy  and  national 
security.  The  railroads  are  essential  In  moving 
our  Natkxrs  auto  parts,  paper  products,  steel, 
lumber,  coal,  glass  products,  chen«cals,  and 
plastks.  6ven  more  important,  our  troops  are 
still  in  the  Persian  Gulf  arxJ  may  need  vital 
equipment  and  other  essentials  ttiat  are  trans- 
ported by  the  freight  railroad  carriers. 

However,  the  concem  for  Interruptions  in 
interstate  commerce  must  not  overshadow  the 
coTKems  for  the  laborers  wtw  dedKate  their 
lives  to  tl^r  respective  carriers.  The  unions, 
using  the  Kx)llective  bargaining  process,  have 
taken  a  srong  starxj  on  their  wages,  health 
and  welfare  benefits,  and  work  ailes.  The 
freight  carriers  contend  that  they  are  unable  to 
provide  pey  increases  and  health  benefits. 
This  Is  far  from  the  taith.  Freight  carriers  are 
financially  sourxJ  due  to  increasing  profits  arxJ 
favorable  tax  laws.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress sho^ki  respect  these  vital  wishes  of  the 
235.000  railroad  workers. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  move  quKkly  to  pass 
House  Joint  ResolutkKi  222  to  extend  negotia- 
tkxis and  set  up  a  board  to  further  study  the 
issues  in  dispute.  For  the  Congress  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  Presklential  Emer- 
gency Board  No.  219. 1  believe,  woukl  be  tan- 
tamount t6  voting  away  railroad  jobs,  wages, 
and  health  care  benefits  without  the  consent 
of  railroad  :wori<ers. 

Mr.  DIKGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  1 
minute  fco  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  wa  started  out  in  these  negotia- 
tions, there  were  two  issues:  How  many 
people  dees  it  take  to  safely  operate  a 
train,  anp  how  many  miles  must  a  crew 
travel  taeam  a  day's  pay? 

Mr.  Saeaker,  this  is  a  good  agree- 
ment, ^at  it  does,  first  of  all  it  says 
that  this  issue  should  not  be  returned 
to  the  Congress  anymore. 

SecondL  it  says  that  we  do  not  reopen 
the  I^resldential  Board  anymore. 

Third,  It  is  a  bipartisan  solution,  and 
lastly,  it  is  a  responsible  proposal. 

What  this  legislation  does,  is  stops 
the  strike.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
the  collective  bargaining  process  and  it 
makes  tQe  Congress  no  longer  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter. 

This  ii  a  good  resolution.  It  brings 
pain  to  Both  sides  and  it  is  something 
that  is  needed  to  rescue  economic  stag- 
nation in  this  coimtry. 
SettlemAit  of  Railroad  Dispute.  April  17. 
I  1991 

(PRESmpnTAL  EMEROENCY  BOARD  NO.  219) 

(1)  Rallnoad  workers  return  to  work  under 
conditions  in  effect  prior  to  April  17. 1991.  ex- 
cept where  there  is  a  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  Indlvidoal  labor  union  and  the 
railroads. 

(2)  A  three  person  Special  Board  shall  be 
appointed, 

OMa)  Tt^  Special  Board  will: 


April  17,  1991 


(1)  Settle  ainbigultiee  in  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  (PEB). 

(2)  Consider  issues  on  which  there  Is  dis- 
agreement between  the  parties  where  the 
PEB  issued  specific  recommendations. 

(3)  Clarify  other  Issues  as  requested  by  the 
parties.  | 

(b)  The  Board  will  not  consider  issues  on 
which  the  pEB  made  no  specific  rec- 
ommendatloni  (i.e.  line  sales,  etc.). 

(4)  There  Is  presumptive  validity  given  to 
the  PEB  report  and  recommendations.  The 
burden  of  persuasion  rests  upon  the  party 
seeking  modincation  of  a  particular  PEB 
recommendatjon. 

(5)  The  party  seeking  modincation  of  a 
PEB  recommendation  can  overcome  the  pre- 
sumptive validity  of  the  recommendation  If 
the  party  shoWs  to  the  Board  that  the  out- 
come of  the  PEB  recommendation  was  based 
on  a  material !  error,  or  material  mistake,  or 
Is  demonstrably  Inequitable. 

(6)  The  time  line  for  the  Board's  consider- 
ations is  as  fallows:  Following  appointment 
of  the  Board-J 

Days  1-5— Parties  present  clarification  is- 
sues to  the  Board. 

Days  6-15— Board  considers  and  rules  on 
clarification  Ifsues. 

Days  16-25— JPartles  present  remaining  dis- 
agreements toj  the  Board. 

Days  26-55— »Board  considers  and  rules  on 
remaining  disagreements. 

Days  56-64— fPartles  have  a  "cooling  ofT' 
period  where  ithey  may  negotiate  and  con- 
clude agreements. 

Day  65— PEB.  with  revision  by  the  Board 
(If  any),  minus  any  Issues  the  i>arties  have 
mutually  agreed  as  settled,  is  imposed  and 
shall  have  th4  same  effect  as  If  the  parties 
had  arrived  atJa  mutual  agreement  under  the 
Railway  Labot  Act. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  toj  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman fromi  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  working  all  day  on  this  agreement 
in  a  bipartisan  manner.  I  think  this 
agreement  rially  reflects  the  best  proc- 
ess of  this  House.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  commend  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  ^om  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
oell]. the  gentleman  f^om  Washington 
[Mr.  Swift].! the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mf.  RiTTER].  and  the  gen- 
tleman firom  New  York  [Mr.  Lent],  who 
just  did  a  tremendous  job. 

This  issue  iwas  very  important  to  me. 
I  must  hav^  one  of  the  largest  rail 
labor  populations  in  America,  some 
people  who  deserve  a  good  compensa- 
tion and  health  care  package,  people 
who  are  somp  of  the  most  hard-working 
and  productive  people  in  my  congres- 
sional distnct,  people  who  want  to 
work  and  people  who  want  to  provide 
service  to  the  people  in  the  Houston 
area  and  all  of  Texas. 

I  was  very  concerned  that  if  this 
strike  were  Prolonged,  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  diversion  of  cargo  firom 
our  rail  systsem  and  that  would  have  a 
long-term  negative  effect  on  the  rail- 
road; so  it  is  great  to  report  that  to- 
night there  will  be  an  agreement,  not 
only  In  the  tlouse  but  also  In  the  Sen- 
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In  addition  to  being  worried  about 
the  rail  employees  in  my  district,  I  was 
worried  about  other  workers.  In  Hous- 
ton, we  are  one  of  the  largest  port 
cities  in  America,  in  fact  the  largest  in 
terms  of  Import  tonnage;  28  percent  of 
the  cargo  that  moves  out  of  the  Port  of 
Houston  moves  by  rail. 

It  was  reported  that  as  much  as  a 
million  dollars  per  day  could  be  lost  by 
some  of  our  petrol-chemical  compa- 
nies, and  it  was  reported  that  if  this 
strike  were  prolonged,  if  it  did  take 
several  days  or  actually  go  into  weeks, 
that  some  of  those  refineries  would 
shut  down  and  jobs  would  be  lost. 

So  again,  I  think  it  Is  wonderful  that 
we  can  report  to  the  coimtry  ajid  par- 
ticularly to  my  home  district  that  we 
have  reached  an  agreement,  that  we 
will  go  forward  and  work  out  the  dif- 
ferences that  remain. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlenxan  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  first  like  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  Chairman  Swift  and  our 
fHends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for 
their  hard  work  in  developing  this 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  before  us 
for  consideration  this  evening. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ddjoell]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  the  chairman, 
the  Presidential  Emergency  Board,  on 
page  78  of  the  report,  states  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  retroactive  payment 
which  will  be  recommended  as  well  as 
the  general  wage  increases  imposed, 
may  be  larger  than  one  or  two  carriers 
can  afford.  Further,  the  Board  cites  in 
this  connection  imcertain  and  possible 
loss  of  jobs  that  the  inability  of  a  rail- 
road to  meet  its  financial  obligations 
would  entail.  In  other  words,  the  Board 
appears  concerned  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  inability  of  one  or  two  car- 
riers to  afford  the  recommended  wage 
and  pa3mient  levels  could  go  so  far  as 
to  contribute  to  the  carriers  failure.  It 
is  my  firm  understanding  that  the  only 
carrier  which  has  sought  and  which 
would  be  covered  by  this  language  on 
page  78  is  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  par- 
ties negotiate  "to  adapt  the  Board's 
recommendations  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances present  in  each  railroad." 
That  recommendation  makes  perfect 
sense  in  the  context  of  the  PEB,  which 
is,  first  and  foremost,  meant  to  provide 
a  structure  for  negotiation,  for  vol- 
untary settlement  by  the  parties. 

The  problem  arises  when  we  convert 
the  PEIB  into  a  legislative  imposition. 
In  the  absence  of  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment on  individual  adaptation,  we 
could  be  imposing  upon  the  carrier 
"impracticable,"  even  fatal,  wage  and 
benefit  levels. 


It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  does  not  imiwse  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  the  wage 
levels  set  forth  In  the  PES,  but  instead 
establishes  a  binding  process  under 
which  the  Special  Board  would  have 
full  authority  to  adapt  the  wage  and 
benefit  levels  to  that  which  the  South- 
em  Pacific's  operations  can  sustain,  if 
the  parties  do  not  reach  voluntary 
agreement  on  the  matter. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  Special  Board  would  have  author- 
ity to  decide  that  the  matter  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  carrier's  financial  cir- 
cumstances should  be  referred  to  bind- 
ing arbitration,  should  the  Board  be- 
lieve that  is  the  most  appropriate 
method  to  accomplish  the  task. 

I  ask  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Dinoelx.,  if 
my  understanding  is  correct. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Michigan  [Mr.  DiNOELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  understanding  of 
my  friend  from  Kansas  is  correct.  The 
Congress  is  well  aware  flrom  its  experi- 
ence with  Conrail,  the  Rock  Island,  and 
the  Milwaukee,  of  the  consequences 
when  income  from  operations  is  not 
adequate  to  sustain  a  railroad.  This  is 
a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  the 
national  transportation  system.  But  I 
emphasize  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Kan- 
sas that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  the 
only  railroad  qualified  under  the  PEB's 
page  78  language  to  raise  this  issue. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commend  the 
chairman  for  his  hard  work  and  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  two  gentlemen  for  entering  into 
their  colloquy.  This  side  of  the  aisle 
wholeheartedly  supports  the  outcome 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
f^om  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  the  railroad  strike  has 
been  ended  because  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  able  to  muster  its 
collective  will  and  work  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  to  end  it  to  the  satisfaction, 
at  least  temporarily,  of  the  parties  in- 
volved. Would  it  that  this  could  occur 
on  budgetary  matters  and  other  kinds 
of  crises  that  we  face  on  a  daily  basis 


in  this  body.  But  for  once  we  can  feel 
proud  that  the  rush  to  action,  the  call 
to  action  was  answered  by  the  Mem- 
bers in  a  bipartisan  way  and  one  in 
which  they  worked  with  the  White 
House  itself  and  with  all  the  parties. 

This  should  be  considered  a  banner 
day  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  should  signal  new  efforts  on 
a  whole  host  of  other  issues  on  which 
we  could  work  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 

[Mr.  ECKART]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Seven  years  ago  rail  labor/rail  man- 
agement first  started  debating  the 
questions  of  health  and  welfare  issues. 

Forty  months  ago  they  first  filed 
their  notices  to  negotiate  these  mat- 
ters. Then  on  January  17  PEB  issued 
their  report.  On  the  17th  the  time  ran 
out,  and  people  agreed  not  to  strike.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  to  get  to  this 
point,  and  people  wonder  why  did  it 
take  so  long?  Well,  it  was  15  hours  ago 
that  the  strike  began.  It  was  14  hours 
ago  that  the  committee  began  its 
work.  Now,  just  shortly  after  10  p.m., 
the  strike  will  end.  The  strike  will  end 
and  send  a  very  powerful  message  to 
railroad  workers  across  this  country 
that  you  are  going  to  get  what  you 
thought  you  could  not  get,  and  that  is, 
a  second  chance.  The  strike  will  end, 
and  rail  management  will  get  what 
they  did  not  think  that  they  could  get, 
and  that  is,  an  end  to  a  strike  that  was 
going  to  cost  them  $50  million  a  day, 
and  some  certitude  to  the  negotiating 
process. 

This  is  the  largest,  most  complicated 
negotiation  that  has  gone  on  in  29 
years:  10  unions,  200  railroads,  200,000 
railroad  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  bill,  railroad- 
ers will  go  back  to  work,  the  country 
will  get  back  about  the  business  of 
moving  the  business  and  commerce, 
and  we  will  send  a  very  powerful  mes- 
sage that  the  playing  field  is  level,  that 
the  negotiations  will  be  fair  and  we 
will  balance  the  needs  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  all  those  who  seek  to  partici- 
pate in  the  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
only  to  observe  that  great  credit  be- 
longs to  members  of  the  committee, 
certainly  the  gentleman  f^m  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive and  helpful  in  this  and  has  done 
very  well;  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fi-om  New  York,  the  ranking  member 
who  has  done  an  outstanding  job;  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Washington  [Mr. 
Smith]  and  all  the  other  members  and 
the  staff  which  worked  very  hard. 
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Certainly  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  been  an  outstanding  force  in 
accomplishing  this  legislation. 

One  last  thought  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind:  Never,  never, 
never  during  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  was  there  one  moment  of 
partisan  behavior  or  recriminations. 
That  does  great  credit,  I  think,  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  222,  legislation  to 
resoive  the  current  railway  strike.  ArxJ  I  wouki 
Bee  to  take  ttiis  opporturiity  to  commerxi  the 
gentleman  from  Mnhigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent],  the  gerv 
tieman  from  WasNngton  [Mr.  Swift]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RrrrER]  for 
Iheir  Herculean  efforts  to  bring  this  improtant 
legislatkxi  to  the  fkxx  today. 

Since  January  1988,  there  has  existed  a 
depute  between  our  Natkxi's  railway  unksns 
anti  our  class  I  freight  transporters.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  of  12:01  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  April 
17,  1991,  ail  existing  channels  of  resolutkxi 
had  been  exhausted,  and  tt>e  unions  and  ttieir 
235,0000  workers  decided  to  strike. 

Unfortunately,  at  ttiis  time  our  economy  is 
currentty  experiencing  a  perkxi  of  recession 
and  the  raiNvay  strike  couU  devastate  our  Na- 
tkxi.  The  Department  of  Transportatkm  esti- 
mates tttat  the  strike  couM  kJle  as  much  as 
550,000  workers  in  industries  directly  affected 
by  riai  transporaboa  The  effect  of  this  sudden 
shock  to  the  economy  is  a  test  we  woukj  all 
■(e  to  avoid. 

In  my  own  22d  District  of  New  York,  among 
oltwr  irxlustries,  my  constituents  depend  on 
tie  General  D4otors  plant  in  Tarrytown,  NY,  for 
their  Hvettwods.  Unfortunately,  General  Mo- 
tors estimates  that  within  ttie  next  24  hours, 
the  company  wiH  be  forced  to  curtail  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  to  80  percent  of  their  oper- 
ations. During  tfiis  time  of  economy  hardship, 
such  a  curtailment  wouU  be  an  additkxial  bur- 
den ttiat  couM  devastate  ttiese  working  fami- 
ies. 

The  legislation  before  us  wouki  aNow  our 
Natkm's  raiway  workers  to  return  to  ttieir  jobs 
and  provide  the  services  that  our  Natkxi  so 
desperately  needs.  At  ttie  same  time,  ttie  leg- 
ialalion  creates  a  Spectai  Emergerxry  Board  to 
resolve  ttie  remaining  deputes  between  our 
laiKiray  workers  and  the  railroads.  Further- 
more, ttie  legislatkxi  establishes  a  65-day 
cooing  off  period  during  which  ttie  Board,  ttie 
unions,  and  ttw  railroads  wiH  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  resolve  this  crisis. 

We  sympattiize  with  ttie  concerns  of  both 
the  unions  and  the  raihoads  and  it  is  our  hope 
Vnt  the  new  Special  Board  wHI  resolve  those 
issues  and  our  Natnn  can  return  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislaAon  in  order  to  alow  our  Natnn 
to  relim  to  woric 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPELAKER  i^o  tempore  (Mr.  WIL- 
LIAMS). Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  earlier  today,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
gell]. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questio:i  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  re  iding  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  jpint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  reap  the  third  time. 

The  BPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speakef  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayefc  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RtTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vot ;  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  >resent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  tl  at  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently 1 ,  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vjDte  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  400,  nays  5, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  72] 
YRAS— 400 


nV< 


Abercroml 

le           Coble 

Frost 

Ackemuin 

Coleman  (MO) 

OaUecly 

AJeuuider 

Coleman  (TX) 

OaUo 

Allard 

Collins  (IL) 

Oaydos 

Anderson 

Collins  (MI) 

Qe)denson 

Andrews  (1 

IE)         Combest 

Oekas 

Andrews  (1 

IJ)          Condlt 

Gephardt 

"X)          Conyers 

Oeren 

Annonzlo 

Cooper 

Oibbons 

AnUiony 

CoeUllo 

Ollchrest 

Arolegate 

Couchlln 

Oillmor 

Archer 

Cox (CA) 

Oilman 

Anney 

Cox(IL) 

OincTlch 

Atkins 

Coyne 

OUckman 

AaCola 

Cramer 

Ooodlliw 

Bscchiis 

Crane 

Oordon 

Rftker 

CTonnin^ham 

Ooas 

B&llencer 

Dannemeyer 

Oradison 

Barnard 

Darden 

Orandy 

Burett 

Davis 

Oray 

Barton 

de  laOarxa 

Oreen 

Batemaa 

DeLaoro 

Ooarlnl 

BeUeMoa 

DeLay 

Oonderson 

Bennett 

Delloms 

HallCrX) 

BenUey 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Bereot«r 

Dickinson 

Hamm^fyhiT'i^* 

BevlU 

Dicks 

Hancock 

Bllbrsy 

DlnceU 

Hansen 

BlUrakls 

Dixon 

Harris 

BlUey 

Donnelly 

Hastert 

Boehlert 

Dooley 

Hatcher 

Boehnar 

DooUtUe 

Hayes  (IL) 

Bonier 

Dorran  (ND) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Borski 

Downey 

Hefley 

BoQcber 

Dreler 

Heftier 

Boxer 

Duncan 

Henry 

Brewster 

Dorbln 

Hener 

Brooks 

Dwyer 

Hertel 

Broomflel 

Early 

Hoacland 

Browder 

Eckart 

HobaoD 

Brown 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hocbliraeckner 

Brace 

Edwards  (TX) 

Holloway 

Emerson 

Hopkins 

Barton 

Encel 

Horn 

Bostaman 

e            Enrllsh 

Horton 

Byron 

Erdrelch 

Hooghton 

Espy 

Hoyer 

Camp 

Evans 

Hnbbard 

CampbeU 

CA)         FaacaU 

Hackaby 

CampteU 

CO)         FaweU 

Honter 

CanUn 

Fazio 

Hatto 

Carper 

Felfhan 

Hyde 

CaiT 

Fields 

Inhofe 

Fish 

Ireland 

FofUetU 

Jacobs 

Clay 

Ford  (MI) 

James 

Clement 

Frank  (MA) 

Jetrerson 

Cllncer 

Jenkins 

UMI 


Johnson  (CD 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonts 

Kanionkl 

Kaptor 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecxka 

Klnc 

Kolbe 

Koltar 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFaloe 

La^marcino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laofhlin 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Urhtfoot 

Upinskl 

Livlncston 

Uoyd 

Lone 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Laken 

Machtley 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martinet 

Matsol 

Mavroales 

Manoli 

MoCandless 

MoCloskey 

MoCoUnm 

McCrety 

MoCnrdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHuch 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNolty 

Meyers 

Mfome 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MUIer  (WA) 

Mlnete 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moorfaead 

Moran 

Morella 

Moirison 

Mraiek 

Martha 

Myers 

Nacle 


DeFazio 
Edwards  (CA) 
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Bennan 

Bryant 

Doraan  (CA) 

Dymally 

Flake 

PordCTN) 

BaU(OH) 

Hnches 


Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Nossle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Pazon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poehard 

Price 

PnrseU 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ranrel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rldre 

Rlns 

Rinaldo 

RRter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rosen 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ronkema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmetster 

Santonun 

Sarpallas 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Scbaefer 

Scheoer 

Schltr 

Schroeder 

Schnlze 

Schomer 

NAYS— 5 

Gonzalez 
Moody 


Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shnster 

Sikorskl 

Slslsky 

Skans 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slanchter  (NT) 

Slaoghter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Siratt 

Stackers 

Stallincs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stadds 

Stomp 

Sandqolst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taozln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

'niioma*(CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrioetll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

UnsoeM 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vacanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WUllams 

WUson 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatron 

Toang(FL) 

ZelUr 

Zliwiiftr 


Perkins 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


Lehman  (FL) 

LeTiae(CA) 

Markey 

Martin 

McDMle 

McDermott 

MlUer  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Mnrphy 


Sharp 

Solan 

UdaU 

Vender  Jagt 

Waxman 

Weber 

Tate* 

TwuicCAK) 
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D  2235 

Mr.  DEFAZIO  and  Mr.  MOODY 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  BENNETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  present  during  rollcall  No.  72  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  22  and  voted 
"yea."  However,  the  Record  indicates 
that  I  did  not  vote. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
222,  the  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  take  the  time  simply  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  take  some  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  enrolling  the  bill, 
so  that  it  can  be  acted  upon  as  quickly 
as  possible? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  that  the  Speaker  has  ad- 
vised me  he  is  going  to  have  the  bill  en- 
rolled just  as  fast  as  he  can,  get  it  to 
the  Senate,  and  hopefully  the  Senate 
will  act  on  it  tonight  so  it  will  go  to 
the  White  House  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
did  not  know  whether  we  needed  a 
unanimous  request  for  hand  enrollment 
or  not. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  advised  that  if  we 
were  to  do  that,  we  might  actually 
slow  the  process. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today, 
Wednesday,  April  17,  1991,  the  House 
will  now  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  House  is  now  in  recess. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  38 
minutes  p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


a  2335 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi)  at 
11  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  settlement  of  the  railroad  labor-man- 
agrement  disputes  between  certain  railroads 
represented  by  the  National  Carriers'  Con- 
ference Conunittee  of  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tates  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt), for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  25  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bacchus)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiDOE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kluo. 

Mr.  Ditncan. 

Mr.  Goodlino. 

Mr.  McEWEN. 


Mr.  SCHULZE. 

Mr.  (X)UOHLIN.  j 

Mr.  CIRANE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Galleoly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Goss.  , 

Mr.  OXLEY.  ( 

Mr.  GEKAS. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bacchus)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  EIrdreich. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pallone. 

Mr.  BERMAN. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Applboate. 

Mr.  MINETA. 

Mr.  LUKEN. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.. 

Mr.  Weiss.  j 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Waxman. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  248.  An  Mt  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  sements 
of  the  Niobrara  River  In  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  In  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  as  components  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  740.  An  act  to  provide  a  new  civil  cause 
of  action  in  Federal  law  for  international 
terrorism  that  provides  extraterritorial  ju- 
risdiction over  terrorist  acts  abroad  a^uinst 
United  States  nationals;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  | 


ADJOURNMENT        I 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  36  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Thursday,  April 
18. 1991,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE             COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, ETC.  

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  flram 
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the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1101.  A  letter  f^m  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  Final  Prior- 
Itiea  for  Technology.  Educational  Media,  and 
Materials  for  Individuals  With  Disabilities 
Program,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dXl);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

lioa.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  Fam- 
ily Planning  and  5- Year  Plan  reports  for  the 
two  most  recently  ended  fiscal  years,  pursu- 
ant to  42  U.S.C.  300a-6a<a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  Intent  to  exer- 
cise authority  under  section  S06<aK2)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  provide  international  assistance 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2318(a)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  his  notification  that, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  12730,  for- 
eign policy  controls  will  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude 39  chemicals  that  can  be  used  in  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons,  pursuant  to 
SO  U.S.C.  app.  2406(0X1):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Ofllce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  the  CBO  and 
OMB  report  estimating  the  change  of  outlays 
In  each  fiscal  year  through  1985  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  102-26,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-506.  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat. 
13n-5B2);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OjKrations. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  the  CBO  and 
OMB  reiwrt  estimating  the  change  of  outlays 
In  each  fiscal  year  through  1905  as  a  result  of 
the  paaaage  of  Public  Law  102-27  and  Public 
Law  102-28,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-606, 
section  13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1386-662);  to  the 
Committee  on  Cxovemment  Operations. 

1107.  A  letter  trom  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
133B(h);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1108.  A  letter  ITom  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
DepartnMnt  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
133B(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfCalrs. 

1106.  A  letter  ITom  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional AeronauUcfl  and  Space  Administra- 
tloD,  transmitting  the  second  report  on  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  agencies  are  using 
the  authorities  vested  in  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1966,  pursu- 
ant to  15  U.S.C.  3710(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs:  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  delete  the  requirement  that  settle- 
ments of  claims  in  excess  of  SI  ,000,000  on  a 
construction  contract  be  provided  for  specifi- 
cally In  an  appropriation  law,  and  to  provide 
Instead  that  the  Secretary  notify  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
oonstractlon  contract  claims  settlements  of 
more  than  11,000,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

1111.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fossil  Energy.  Department  of  Energy; 
transmitting  a  report  on  Candidate  Sites  for 
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E^xpansidn  of  the  Strategic  Petroleimi  Re- 
serves to  1  Billion  Barrels;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Energy 
and  Conimerce. 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  April  9. 1991] 
1112.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  a«d  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmiiting  notification  of  the  intention  of 
the  Deflartments  of  the  Army  and  Agri- 
culture to  Interchange  jurisdiction  of  lands 
and  faci)ities  surrounding  Lake  Isabella  and 
Pine  Fist  Lake,  CA,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
S05a,  jofetly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture, i  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  InteHor  and  Insular  Affairs. 


BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

I  Mr.  ANTHONY: 

A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 

the   duty   on   N,N -Ethylenebi8(5,6- 
f2,3-norbomanedicarboxlmlde;  to  the 

>e  on  Ways  and  Means. 

11.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
the    duty    on    l,2-Dlbromo-4-(l,2- 

)thyl)cyclohexane;  to  the  Commit- 
lys  and  Means. 

12.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
le  duty  on  Tetrabromocyclooctane; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1143.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  tpe  duty  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1944.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995,  thei  existing  suspensions  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain chemicals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

BjJMr.  ARCHER: 

H.R.  1945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  con- 
tributiots  by  multlcandidate  political  com- 
mittees and  to  limit  contributions  in  House 
of  Representatives  elections  from  persons 
other  tlian  individual  in-State  residents;  to 
the  Comjnittee  on  House  Administration. 
Bji^Mr.  BALLENOER: 

H.R.  If46.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1996.  tiie  duty  on  3-amino-acetanilide-4-sul- 
fonlc  aotd;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.   ' 

H.R.  Ii47.  A  bin  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  (tie  duty  on  2,4-dlnitroanillne;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1^48.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1, 1965, ^e  duty  on  chloranil;  to  the  Ck>mmit- 
tee  on  wys  and  Means. 

H.R.  1^49.  A  bill  to  suspend  imtil  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  diazo-2,l,4-8ulfonic  acid 
and  its  salts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  l|50.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1995,  the  duty  on  acet-p-anlsidine;  to  the 
Commltfee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By.  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jenkins): 

H.R.  1961.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain piston  engines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  ana  Means. 

B«  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
luCoiN,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.   DeFazio,   Mr.   JoNTZ.   and   Mr. 

STOKES): 

H.R.  1|52.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  Department  of  De- 
fense oversight  of  special  access  programs; 
to  the  (^mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE: 

H.R.  1B53.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free liquidation  or  rellquidatlon  of.  and  the 
refund  at  customs  duties  for.  certain  entries 
of  tlssu*  paper  products;  to  the  Committee 


on  Wayi 


and  Means. 
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By  Mrsi  BYRON: 


H.R.  1654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Warranty  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvement  Act  to  require  that  consumer 
product  wartantles  include  a  statement  of 
the  availability  flrom  the  manufacturer  of 
spare  parts;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  iCARDIN: 
H.R.  1855.  A  bill  to  extend  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994,  the  suspension  of  import  duties 
on  synthetic  rutile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Maans. 

H.R.  18S6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  at  1966  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge, or  nepayment.  of  student  loans  of 
students  who  agree  to  perform  services  in 
certain  professions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  M^ns. 

By  Mr.lcOUGHLIN: 
H.R.  1857.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
existing  sus^nsion  of  duty  on  Ala  Pro;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  1868.  f  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  dlity  of  Basic  Blue  1;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wiys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.JDONNELLY: 
H.R.  1859.  A  bill  to  make  a  technical  cor- 
rection with  respect  to  the  temporary  duty 
suspension   for  clomlphene  citrate;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
hlmsflf,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Orandt. 
and  Mr.  MOODY): 
H.R.  1860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
certain  amounts  received  by  a  cooperative 
telephone  cofnpany  indirectly  from  its  mem- 
bers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.lDWYER  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1861.  k  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  famotidine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  snd  Means. 

H.R.  1862.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  D-carboxamlde;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1863.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  doty  on  amiloride  hydrochloride; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  1864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  allow  small  builders  to 
compute  on  the  Installment  sales  method  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  certain  residential  real 
property,  an!  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W^ys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.iGRADISON: 
H.R.  1866.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HATCHER: 
H.R.  1866.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1. 1995,  the  duty  on  pjrrmethyl  alcohol;  to  the 
Committee  an  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1867.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1996,  the  duty  on  TAC;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1868.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  metmercazole;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HATCSIER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CoBLk): 
H.R.  1866.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  fluometuron  and  IBTF;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ways  and  Means. 

By  M^.  JACX)BS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  IU3YBAL.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  ttLAY,  Mr.  MooDY,  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Ms.  ]>EL08i.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Frame  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Eo- 
wari  b  of  California,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
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Mr.    ACKBBMAN,   Mr.   Patne   of  New 
Jersey,   Mr.  Hayes  of  Dlinoia,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  AuCoiM,  Ms.  Norton. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Foou- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Wasrinoton,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
and  Hr.  Kopetskd: 
H.R.  1870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  may  elect  to  have  such  taxpayer's  in- 
come, estate,  or  grift  tax  payments  spent  for 
nonmilltary   purposes;    to   create   the   U.S. 
Peace  Tax  Fund  to  receive  such  tax  pay- 
ments: to  establish  a  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  1871.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Tralomethrin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1872.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Fenbendazole;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1873.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  halofU^none  hydrobromide;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1874.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain sulfonaides;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1875.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  fenoxaprop-ethyl  and  fenoxaprop-p- 
ethyl;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  1876.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1996,  the  duty  on  ceramic  (non-porcelain) 
mugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1877.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1905,  the  duty  on  imitation  non-metal  Jew- 
elry; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1878.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  porcelain  ornaments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLECZKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DURBIN): 

H.R.  1879.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  to  appoint  permanent  cul- 
tural and  commercial  representatives  to  the 
Baltic  States,  to  encourage  the  President  to 
appoint  a  special  envoy  to  encourage  Baltic- 
Soviet  negotiations,  and  to  extend  certain 
assistance  to  the  Baltic  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LaFALC^E: 
H.R.  1880.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
deduction  for  health  insurance  costs  of  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1881.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  vlgabatrln,  nitrazepam, 
and  clobasam:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNDiT,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Zeliff. 
Mr.  Livinoston,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
SCHUMER,  Mr.  Enoush,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  McCand- 
LE88,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Harru,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Row- 
land, Iifrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Skekn, 
Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  SIKORSKI, 
Mr.  OUN,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Smitb  of  Texas,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr. 
Sanomeister,     Mr.     Fascell,     Mr. 


KoLBE,  Mr.  Olickman,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Oibbons, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Russo.  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New     York,     Mr.     Schaefer,     Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  and  Mr.  Frost): 
H.R.  1882.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conunisaion 
to  advise  the  President  on  proposals  for  na- 
tional commemorative  events;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  1883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend  the 
special  emplojrment  tax  treatment  of  certain 
family  services  providers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend the  suspension  of  the  duties  on  certain 
bicycle  parts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  RiN- 
ALDO,  and  Mr.  Dimoell): 
H.R.  1885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  protect  investors  in 
limited  partnerships  in  rollup  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINETA: 
H.R.  1886.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  effective- 
ness of  certain  amendments  to  the  foreign 
repair  station  rules  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  1887.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  Peridur;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  1888.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  Phospholan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  PATTERSON  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Stenbolm,   Mr.   Payne  of  Virginia. 
Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Penny,  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.    Parker,    Mr.    Lancaster,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Wil- 
son,  Mr.   ZIMMER,   Mr.  HUOHES,   Mr. 
Browder,   Mr.    Santorum,   and   Mr. 
Valentine): 
H.R.  1889.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  reform  the  Fed- 
eral budget  process,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Sanders): 
H.R.  1890.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  minimum 
basic  formula  price  for  class  I  milk,  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  producers  of  milk  that  Is 
not  used  for  fluid  milk  products,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  solid  content  of  packaged  fluid 
milk  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  1891.  A  bin  to  extend  untU  January  1, 
19S5,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain   sulfonamides;    to    the   Conmiittee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1892.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  N,N-dlthio-di-(2,l-phenylene)  bis 
benzamide  until  January  1. 1906;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1893.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 

duty  on  dephenyl  guanldlne  until  January  1. 

1995;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1894.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 

duty  on  di-o-tolyl  guanldlne  until  January  1, 

1995;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

H.R.  1805.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  United  States 

prohibition  on  air  transportation  with  South 

Africa;   to   the  Committee  on  Works  and 

Transportation. 


H.R.  1896.  A  bin  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  certain  weaving  machines  for  fabrics 
in  excess  of  4.9  meters  in  width;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  CX>x  of 
California.   Mr.   Kyl,   Mr.   Bunnino. 
Mr.    Ginorich.     Mr.    Walker.     Mr. 
Delay,   Mr.    Ballenoer,   Mr.   Han- 
cock, and  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Caro- 
lina): 
H.R.  1897.  A  biU  to  limit  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  civilian  employees  within  each 
branch  of  the  Oovemment;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  <3ivll  Service. 
House  Administration,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWNS: 
H.R.  1898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sociad  Secu- 
rity Act  to  repeal  the  reduced  Medicare  re- 
imbursement for  new  physicians;  Jointly,  to 
the  Ck>nmilttee8  on  Ways  and  Means  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE: 
H.R.  1899.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  TfS 
Lys  Pro  in  free  base  and  tosyl  salt  forms;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UPTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broomfield,  and  Mr.  Camp): 
H.R.  1900.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grantiiig 
of  asylum  in  the  United  States  to  nationals 
of  Laos.  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Burma  who 
assist  In  the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
living  Vietnam  POW/MIA's;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE:  I 

H.R.  1901.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1905,  the  existing  susjwnsion  of  duty  on 
norfloxacin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1902.  A  bill  to  susiwnd  until  January 
1,  1905,  the  duty  on  keto  ester  to  the 
Committe  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1903.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  llsinoprtl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  1004.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1906,  the  duty  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  B«r.  VANDER  JAOT: 
H.R.  1905.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1996,  the  duty  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the 
C(»nnilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1006.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  certain  sheet  glass;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
H.R.  1907.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  oxalacetic  acid  diethyl  ester  sodium 
salt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1908.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1905.    the   existing   suspension   of  duty   on 
difenzoquat  methyl  sulfate;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1900.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  existing  stt8i>ension  of  duty  on  sol- 
fathiasole;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1910.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1905.  the  existing  susiwnslon  of  duty  oa 
sulfamethazine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   VOLKMER  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Poshard,   Mr.   Wolf,  Mr.   DeFazio, 

and  Mr.  Jontz): 

H.R.  1911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

Disposal  Act  to  authorize  the  Administrator 

of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 

provide  grants  for  the  purchase  of  recycling 

equipment;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 
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H.R.  1912.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  a  2S-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  recycling  equipment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARPER: 
H.R.  1913.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995.  the  duty  on  PCMX;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MFUME: 
H.R.  1914.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  publication  of  data  on  police  brutal- 
ity complaints,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPRATT: 
H.R.  1915.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  omegra-dodecalactam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  COL- 
UNS    of   Dlinois.    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
Maskey,  Mr.  Ramoel.  Mr.  Bereuter, 
and  Mr.  McCloskey): 
H.R.  1916.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the 
Social    Security    Act   to   establish    Federal 
standards  for  lonK-term  care  Insurance  poli- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Kildss,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Weldon. 
Mr.  JoNTZ,  B(r.  Torres,  Mr.  Posharo, 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Laoo- 
MARSINO.  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  HUTTO,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs. 
BENTLEY,    Mr.    BlLIRAKIS.    Mr.    Stao- 

OERS.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Jones  of 

North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Dellumb): 
HJl.  1916.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  service  pension  of 
nOO  per  month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Lent,  Mr.  Swirr,  and  Mr.  Rttter): 
H.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  settlement  of  the  railroad  labor-man- 
agement disputes  between  certain  railroads 
represented  by  the  National  Carriers'  Con- 
ference Conunittee  of  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOGUETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 

Annttozio,       Mr.       Hastert,       Mr. 

Ravenel,     Mr.     McDermott.     Mr. 

Ramstad,  Mr.  (Xement.  Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  McNin^TY.  Mr.  Levdje  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 

Roe.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 

GUARiNi.  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Ran- 

obl): 
H.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  17,  1991.  as  "Constitution  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  PATTERSON  (for  herself.  Mr. 

Gordon.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Goodldjg, 

Mr.  Bennett,  B4r.  Tallon,  and  Mr. 

HuTTO): 
H^.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures Intended  to  affect  congressional. 
Presidential,  State,  and  local  elections;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SCHULZE   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Tbomab  of  GeorgU.  Mr.  Roth.  Bfr. 

Tannbr.     B«r.     Montgomery.     Mr. 

McDade,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Din- 

obll.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 

Wilson.  Mr.  Hamsxn.  Mr.  Roberts, 


1  X.  Yatron,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
1  08HARD.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
I  AY,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
B  [innesota,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Fields, 
ilr.  Stump,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia, 
Blr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
C  OSTELLO,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  HUCK- 
A  BY,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
B  [r.  Clement,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kol- 
1 SR,  Mi.  Camp,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
^EFLEY,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Crane, 
B[r.  Baker,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Lan- 
c  iSTER.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Bunndjo, 
B  !r.  LiviNosTON,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
I  iCKiNSON,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
I  AXON.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Der- 
F  [CK.  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
C  iLLMQR,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
k  Ota,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Mar- 
itNEZ,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 

a  UNDQUIST.  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  RAHALL. 

J  [r.  Brooks.  Mr.  (3linoer,  Mr. 
^  ander  Jaot,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
I OPETSKI,      Mr.      DooLirrLE,      Mr. 

C  ARDIN.  Mr.  GILCHREST.  Mr.  PALLONE. 

>  [r.  Jefferson.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 

IeFazio.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mrs.  Meyers 

a '   Kansas,    Mrs.    Vucanovich,    Mr. 

CxLEY,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  Weber,  and 

B  ir.  Zimmer): 
H.J.  R^s.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  28, 1991,  as  "National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day";  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Of- 


nce  and 
By 


Service. 

STALLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  Mar- 
Morrison.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
B4r.  Vento.  Mr.  Volkmer. 
a|id  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  June  1991  as  "National  Forest 
Sjrstem  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  aiu  Civil  Service. 

By  I  Mr.  LIPINSKI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

I^LECZKA): 

H.J.  R#8.  227.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1991  as  "Polish-American  Heritage 
Month";,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By 'Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Aroomfield): 
H.  Coi.  Res.  127.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  9pon  the  President  to  take  action 
through  the  United  Nations  to  bring  Iraqi  of- 
flclals.  i$cluding  President  Saddam  Hussein, 
before  a$  appropriate  international  tribunal 
to  be  ji|dged  for  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AffArs. 

By  I  Mr.    PENNY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Browder, 
apd  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey): 
H.  Coni  Res.  128.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing jthe  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  nee<i^for  a  new  approach  to  controlling 
the  groWth  of  Federal  spending  and  reform- 
ing the  i^orities  of  such  Federal  spending  in 
order  tO(  revive  the  progressive  goal  of  na- 
tional fiscal  iwlicy;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  k^ovemment  Operations  and  Ways 
and  Mea:  is. 

By  Mr.  TALLON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
B  oth,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Swett,  Blr. 
E  ROWDER.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
UANTOs,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Bifr.  RiGOS.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
»TS.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  LowERY  of  Cali- 
f(  imla,  B4r.  Hefner,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
V.  PTON.  Bifr.  Carr,  Mr.  de  Luoo.  Mr. 
a  EELTON.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bacchus, 
B  r.  BIAVROULES,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
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Raha  ..l.  Mr.  PusTER.  Blr.  Zeliff,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hortton,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  G  illmor,  B4r.  Valentine.  Mr.  Ap- 
plegjte.   Mr.   Jenkins.   Mr.  Hutto. 
B4r.  Camp,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Bilr.  E  rewster,  and  Mr.  Slaughter  of 
Virgl  lia): 
H.  Con.  Ra  i.  129.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  employ- 
ers resume  i^rmal  business  travel  and  that 
travel  and  tourism-related  businesses  inten- 
sify efforts  ^  promote  travel  both  to  and 
within  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  add  Commerce. 

B4r.  ECtWARDS  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
LEWii  of  California,  B4r.  Hunter,  Mr. 
McCcLlum,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Vander 
JaotJ  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Gradison.  and 
Mr.  Solomon): 
H.  Res.  127i  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  Hou^   of  Representatives,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HASTERT: 
H.  Res.  128.  Resolution  applauding  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  and  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmiSistration  for  developing  an  ef- 
fective recycling  program  in  the  House  office 
buidings,  an4  supporting  ongoing  efforts  to 
expand  and  update  source  separation  and  re- 
cycling in  the  House  office  buildings  during 
the   102d   Cotogress;    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Admioistration. 


PR  [V  ATE 


Under  cl4use 
bills  and 
and 

By  Mr. 

H.R.  1917. 
Wu;  to  the 


several  ly 


BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
ijesolutions  were  introduced 
referred  as  follows: 
LOWERY  of  California: 
K  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
C(  immittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADD  [TIONAL  SPONSORS 


4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
to  public  bills  and  resolu- 


Under  clduse 
were  added 
tions  as  fol  ows 

H.R.  2:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut  and 
Bilr.  Savage. 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  34:  M  ■.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Kyl, 
B(r.  GALLEciY.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Sajnders,  Btr.  Shays.  Mr.  Hefley. 
B4r.  Miller  ef  Washington.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Bir.  Cox  of  California.  Blr.  Mor- 
rison. Mr.  WfiiAj  of  Texas,  B4r.  Hastert,  B4r. 
Emerson,  an0  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  44:  Mr,  Weldon  and  Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.R.  68:  M*.  MACHTLEY,  Mr.  TRAXLER,  Mr. 
Skagos,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  77:  Mr,  Gilchrest,  Blr.  Lightpoot,  BJr. 
Oilman,  Btr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Gekas,  Blr.  Upton,  Blr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  81:  Blr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Blr.  6CHEUER,  and  Blr.  E^noel. 

H.R.  173:  Blr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Evans.  Blr. 
Ravenel,  Bub.  Unsoeld,  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York.     I 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Blr. 
Gordon,  Blr.  Stearns,  and  Mr.  Stalldjos. 

H.R.  187:  B^.  Shays,  Blr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Manton,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Blr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  298:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Ohio.  $nd  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.R.  303:  Bjlr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Cn  apmam,  and  Blr.  McCrery. 
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H.R.  310:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  £>0O- 
UTTLE,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Macrtley,  and  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  350:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mrs. 
Kennellt.  and  Mr.  Pish. 

H.R.  351:  Mr.  BUlZ,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Dwter 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Blilet,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming:,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Huores.  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  COBTELLO,  Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Htde,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  352:  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Galleoly,  Mr.  Zeuff,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  McNul- 
TY,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  371:  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Sfence,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Martdj,  Mr.  WOLF,  Mr. 
Steiarms,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  LEHMAN  Of  Florida,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr.  Johnston 
of  Florida. 

H.R.  516:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Machtley,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  ENOEL,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Foguetta,  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  540:  Mr.  GIBBONS,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  559:  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida  and  Mr.  ROE. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Sundquist  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  587:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado. 

H.R.  661:  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Fus- 
TER,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  698:  Mr.  MARKEY. 

H.R.  699:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  766:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California,  Ms. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  HERDER. 

H.R.  811:  Mr.  ALLARD. 

H.R.  821:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Gilchrest,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  826:  Mr.  SOLOMON. 

H.R.  827:  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  BILIRAKIS,  and 
Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  843:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
IjEVINE  of  California. 

H.R.  908:  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  Orandy. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  945:  Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Martin.  Mr. 
Rioos,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
LiviNOSTON.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hancock. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
VOLKMER.  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr. 
Boehnkr,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 
Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  and  Mr. 
Crane. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  RoE,  Mr.  Foolietta,  and  Ms. 
DeLauro. 

H.R.  967:  Ms.  DeLauro  and  Mr.  Sarpaliub. 

H.R.  1056:  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Enoel.  and 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  1070:  Mr.  OmORiCH. 

H.R.  1088:  Mr.  Dooltttle.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Enoel.  and 
Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  112S:  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R.  1144:  Mr.  PiSB  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  US5:  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Bilr. 
Klug.  Mr.  Sanomeibter,  Mr.  Johnston  of 


Florida.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Sdcorski,  Mr. 
KoLBE,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Washington. 

H.R.  1163:  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr.  Torres,   and  Mr. 

WOLPE. 

H.R.  laoo:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Foguetta.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Poshard,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  1235:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Orton.  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr. 
Bustamante. 

H.R.  1263:  Ms.  DeLauro  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1264:  Ms.  DeLauro  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Condit. 

H.R.  1325:  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1330:  Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Boehner.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Stallinos.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Santorum, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Doo- 
ltttle, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUiST,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  1348:  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Spence,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Abercrom- 
BiE,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Com- 
best,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 

RiNALDO. 

H.R.  1360:  Mr.  Bngel. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Bfr. 
Bonior.  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Wise. 
and  Mr.  HSROER. 

H.R.  1421:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California.  Mr.  Rloos,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
DooLrTTLE,  Ms.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  JoNES  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Santorum,  and  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.R.  1439:  Mr.  HEROER. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  SncoRSKi,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
GucKMAN,  Mr.  Jontz.  and  Mr.  Leach. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  STEARNS. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  AuCODi.  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  1476:  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida  and  Mr. 

VOLKMER. 

H.R.  1504:  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  Foolietta. 

H.R.  1572:  Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
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Dakota,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Marleneb,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
GooDLiNO,  and  Mr.  Schasfer. 

H.R.  1629:  Mr.  Volkmer  and  Mr.  MILLER  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  Sersamo,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  1667:  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida  and  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Kolbk. 

H.R.  1719:  Mr.  Sksen,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Schaefer. 

H.R.  1753:  Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  1755:  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Ham- 
sen,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Goodlimo, 
Mr.  Cox  of  California,  and  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner. 

H.J.  Res.  21:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Zeuff.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Santorum,  and  Mr. 
Inhofe. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Bohrabacher,  Mr.  Zblitf, 
Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Sundquist,  and  Mr. 
Santorum. 

H.J.  Res.  66:  Mr.  DE  la  Garza. 

H.J.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  THOMAS 
of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Rangel.  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  BoNiOR.  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Bilirakib.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Enoel.  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  McClob- 
KEY,  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Rioos.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Woir,  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  annunzio. 
Mr.  Ballenoer.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Broompielo.  Mr. 
Callahan.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Del- 
Lin<s.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dor- 
GAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Enoel.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Gundbrbcw.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lrv- 
iNGSTON.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Murphy.  Ma.  Oakar.  Mn.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Skaoos. 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Walsh.  B(r. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Olim. 
Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Swett  and  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  CmiNlNOHAM.  Mr.  Doo- 
UTTLE.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Hefley.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Dooley.  Mr.  WOLPE.  tir. 
McCrery,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Low- 
ERY  of  California,  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  McClos- 
key. Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
HOBSON.  Mr.  Shuster.  tir.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Cough- 
lin. Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Dooltttle.  Mr.  Zim- 
MER,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Sarpalius. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. B(r.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
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AspiN.  Mr.  HAYB8  of  Louisiana.  Ms.  MOL-    Towns,  Mr.  TRAncAur.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Wax-    man,  Mr.  PubsT.  Mr.  AuCodj.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 


INARI.  and  Mr.  Poolietta. 
H.J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Swbtt,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr 


MAN.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Yatron.     Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 


H.J.  Rps.  175:  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Valentine, 


Washinoton,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.   Petri.  Mr.     Mr.   Es^y.   Mr.   Bliley.   Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr 


H.  J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Enoel  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 
H.  Con.  R^.  56:  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr. 


Sarpalius.  J4r.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.     PosharO,  Mr.  Ballenoer,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.     Fawell,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 


Santorum. 


HucKABT,    Mr.    DeFazio,    Mr.    Rose.    Mr 


H.J.  Res.  173:  Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Annxjn-    Hughes,,  Mr.  Paleomavaeoa,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
BO.  Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Berman.     Mr.  WeIss.  Mr.  Poolietta.  Mr.  Lehman  of 


Davis,  and  Mr.  Kluo. 
H.  Con.  Re$.  69:  Mr.  HEFLEY. 
H.  Con.  Rds.  103:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Bihiton  of 


Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Bokhlert,  Mr.  Bonior.     Florida,'  Mr.  Lancaster.   Mr.   Stark.   Mr.    Indiana,  MrS.  Byron    Mr   DeLay   and  Mr 
Mrs.   Boxer,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,   Mr.     Walsh.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.     Traficant.  [ 

H.  Res.  10|:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Rahall,  Ms. 
Savage,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mrs. 
,  Pallone. 


BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.     OWENS  crf  Utah,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 


Conyers.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  DePazio. 
Mr.  DlCKDiaoN.  Mr.  Dwyeh  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.   Fazio,  Mr. 


Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mrs.     Waters. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hertel,     lloyd,  and 
Mr.  Mai^tinez,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mrs. 


Fish,  Mr.  FoouErrA,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Gil-  Lloyd,  iMt.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
MAN,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Dwyer  <)f  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.     Lewis  o<Georg:la. 


HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  HOUOHTON,  Mr.  HUGHES, 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 


H.J.  R*8. 194:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Mdjeta,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr.     Hoch- 


Ksnnedy,  Mr.  Kluo.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lago-     brueckMer.  Mr.  Dahden.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 

Roybal,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
HASTERt,  Mr.  VOLKMER,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
DE  LA  (^ARZA,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
SPENCE.'Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  M*.  Manton,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mil- 


marsino,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Le- 
viNE  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Moody,  Mrs. 
Morella.    Ms.    Norton.    Mr.    Nowak.    Ms. 


DELETIONS    OF    SPONSORS    FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  sponsors 
were  deletad  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

Panetta. 


H.R.  1292: 


Dakar.  Mr.  Orton.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Payne  of    ler  of  <  lallfomia.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Andrews 


Jersey,     Mr.     Richardson,     Mrs. 


Under  cl; 
58.  The  S: 
Mr.    Synar,   Mr.   McNulty.    Mr.     the  Legislatftre  of  Rockland  County,  NY,  rel- 
JMt.  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New     ative  to  urging  the  Congress  to  enact  a  1-per- 
Serrano,  *«r.  Shays.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New     York.  M  •.  Vento.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Annunzio.     cent     surchkrge     on     Kuwaiti     rebuilding 
I^!^  **^\f  *'"]5L*'''  ^^°^^'  **^-  ^^'  ^-     Mr^T^KLER.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.     projects  to  bpneHt  veterans'  hospitals;  to  the 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  GucK-    Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means. 


New  Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  of  New 
Posharo,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Rttter,  Mr.  Roe,  Unsoeli 
Mr.  Scheukr.  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.     Moran, 


Stokes.    Mr.    Thomas    of    Wyoming,    Mr.    Durbin, 


UMI 


ETinONS,  ETC. 
1  Of  rule  XXn, 

presented  a  petition  of 
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THE  THRAWN  RICKLE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OFILUNOIS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  interest  groups  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  is  the  environmentalist  "Greens." 
Indeed,  their  influence  on  our  political  system 
was  demonstrated  last  year  t>y  tfie  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  a  bill  which  now  is  expected 
to  be  ineffective  in  improvirig  the  quality  of  the 
air  we  breathe  at  great  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. Recognizing  ttie  power  of  the  Green 
movement,  we  should  be  aware  of  the  influ- 
ences on  their  political  agenda.  In  his  syrv 
dicated  column,  the  Thrawn  RIckle,  Dr.  Robert 
G.  WiNiscroft  examines  the  motivating  philoso- 
phies of  the  Green  movement.  I  submit  Dr. 
Williscroffs  article  on  this  issue  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  them  to  read  and  consider 
his  corwiusions. 

The  Thrawn  Rickle 
(By  Robert  G.  Willlscroft) 

The  Greens  are  a  loosely  knit  group  of  peo- 
ple that  is  being  led  by  a  smaller  cadre  of 
ideologues  who  got  their  social  science  trom 
Marx  and  their  physicial  science  ft-om 
science  popularizers.  They  have  built  an 
anti-fteedom,  anti-democratic,  anti-science 
world  view  on  this. 

From  Marx  they  learned  about  the  collec- 
tive, the  dialectic,  and  centralized  control, 
without  understanding  the  lessons  trom  cur- 
rent history.  From  the  life  sciences  they 
learned  about  a  connection  between  chemi- 
cals  and  cancer,  without  understanding  the 
nature  of  minute  dangers  and  minuscule  con- 
centrations. From  physics  they  learned  that 
reality  is  not  always  what  it  seems  to  be, 
and  drew  misinformed  analogues  to  eastern 
mysticism  that  reinforced  their  radically 
subjective  and  intuitive  approach  to  deep 
ecology.  From  a  marriage  of  Marxist  theory 
and  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Second  Law 
of  Thermodynamics,  which  states  that  en- 
ergy in  the  universe  never  increases,  they  de- 
veloped a  political-economic  system  incor- 
porating no  private  land  ownership  and 
never  exi>ending  energy.  From  a 
misapplication  of  quantum  physics  they  de- 
rived a  new  world  order  that  denies  the  cause 
and  effect  of  market  economics.  From  ecolo- 
glsts  they  gained  a  superficial  understanding 
of  the  oneness  of  global  processes  and  the 
living  earth.  Out  of  metaphor  they  created 
reality:  the  living  earth  became  a  goddess. 

The  common  thread  within  the  green 
movement  is  "stasis,"  or  "sustainablllty"  in 
their  Jargon.  Their  earth  doesn't  change;  it 
shows  little  or  no  effect  from  human  activ- 
ity. They  want  to  destroy  human  Infrastruc- 
ture— our  markets,  our  cities,  our  commu- 
nication networks,  the  very  essence  that 
makes  us  human.  They  propose  to  limit 
human  movement  by  curtailing  modem  com- 
munication methods  and  modem  transpor- 
tation. According  to  green  prophet  E.F. 
Schunoacher,  the  ideal  world  is  where  people 
are  "...  relatively  immobile  .  .  .  [where] 


the  movement  of  populations,  except  in  peri- 
ods of  disaster,  [is]  confined  to  persons  [with] 
a  very  special  reason  to  move,  such  as  .  .  . 
scholars.  ..."  In  short,  a  place  where  only 
the  intellectual  elite— the  eco-bosses— can 
move  about. 

Theirs  is  a  simple  world.  People  would  not 
need  to  understand  anything  more  complex 
than  a  shovel  or  a  horse-pulled  plow.  If  the 
world  is  sufficiently  simple,  ordinary  people 
can  understand  its  entirety.  Falling  this,  if 
it  is  sufficiently  subjective,  ordinary  people 
will  be  unable  to  understand  it.  In  the  first 
case,  there  will  be  no  complexities  like  nu- 
clear power  or  space  exploration.  In  the  sec- 
ond, people  can  be  duped  by  the  earnest  lead- 
ers of  the  eco-movement  into  opposing 
things  they  don't  understand  until  stasis  is 
reached. 

David  M.  Graber  is  a  research  biologist  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  He  writes  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times:  "Human  happiness,  and 
certainly  human  fecundity,  are  not  as  impor- 
tant as  a  wild  and  healthy  planet.  ...  We 
have  become  a  plague  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  the  Earth.  .  .  .  Until  such  time  as 
Homo  sapiens  should  decide  to  rejoin  nature. 
some  of  us  can  only  hope  for  the  right  virus 
to  come  along." 

Oraber's  implications  are  astonishing.  To 
take  his  statements  seriously  is  naive,  but  it 
is  only  a  short  step  trom  wishing  for  the 
right  virus  to  creating  and  distributing  one. 
It  only  takes  a  few  drope  of  anthrax  virus  in 
the  Los  Angeles  water  system  to  kill  the  en- 
tire population  of  Southern  California. 

Think  about  this  the  next  time  you  hear  a 
politician  give  lip  service  to  the  greens  and 
their  "good  intentions." 


ANIMAL  WELFARE  POLICY 


HON.  I£E  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
April  10,  1991,  into  the  Congresskdnal 
Record: 

Anmal  Welfare  Pouct 

A  decade  ago,  the  term  "animal  rights" 
was  rarely  used.  Today,  the  debate  over  ani- 
mal rights  rages,  and  animal  rights  tidvocacy 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  movements  in 
the  nation.  The  welfare  and  rights  of  animals 
involve  complex  ethical,  legal,  and  scientific 
issues,  as  well  as  strong  emotions.  While 
most  animal  rights  groups  use  advertising 
and  telephone  campaigns  to  encourage  better 
treatment  of  animals,  some  have  resorted  to 
violence,  with  one  group,  the  Animal  Libera- 
tion Front,  declared  a  terrorist  group  by  the 
FBI. 

Laws  governing  animal  welfare  issues  exist 
at  the  state  and  federal  levels.  Congress  has 
jurisdiction  when,  for  example,  animals  are 
transported  across  state  lines  for  commer- 
cial purposes  or  when  they  are  used  for  test- 
ing in  federal  laboratories.  Over  the  years. 
Congress  has  passed  several  animal  protec- 


tion measures,  ranging  ft-om  restricting 
driftnet  fishing  and  protecting  the  bald  eagle 
to  requiring  the  humane  transportation  of 
animals  and  allowing  pets  in  federally  as- 
sisted housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. This  session,  several  issues  are  be- 
fore Congress: 

ANDIAL  TESTING 

Each  year,  tens  of  millions  of  animals  are 
used  in  laboratory  experiments,  typically  for 
basic  research  or  to  determine  whether  a  cer- 
tain product  is  safe  for  human  use.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  animals  are  mice  and  rats. 
Dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  monkeys,  and  guinea 
pigs  are  also  used.  Ten  federal  agencies  spon- 
sor or  conduct  animal  testing,  including  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Defense,  En- 
ergy, Interior,  and  Transportation.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  requires  products 
to  undergo  animal  experimentation,  as  do 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

The  use  of  animals  in  biomedical  testing 
has  facilitated  the  transplant  of  organs,  the 
treatment  of  cancer  and  diabetes,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  vaccines.  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  consider  animal  testing  to  be 
essential  to  improving  the  health  standards 
Of  Americans,  and  eliminating  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  biomedical  research  could  add  to  the 
cost  of  new  drugs  or  delay  their  develop- 
ment. Animal  rights  advocates  believe  that 
advances  could  occur  without  animal  test- 
ing. They  believe  that  animals  are  misused 
in  laboratories  and  that  many  of  the  experi- 
ments involving  animals  are  unnecessary. 
Substantial  disagreement  arises  about  alter- 
natives to  current  animal  testing  practices, 
such  as  using  computer  models  or  cell  tissue 
cultures.  It  is  uncertain  how  much  such  al- 
ternatives will  continue  to  reduce  the  use  of 
animals,  and  extensive  animal  testing  will 
be  required  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
alternatives. 

In  1965  Congress  amended  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1966  to  reflect  the  Importance  of 
the  "three  R's":  reduction  in  the  number  of 
animals  used,  refinement  of  cruel  tech- 
niques, and  replacement  of  animals  with 
plants  and  computer  simulations.  A  national 
data  bank  is  being  set  up  to  list  all  experi- 
ments conducted  on  animals  to  prevent 
senseless  repetition,  and  labs  must  establish 
committees  to  evaluate  the  experimental  use 
of  animals.  Although  the  Act  potentially 
could  cover  all  warm-blooded  animals,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  has 
issued  regulations  covering  only  about  20% 
of  all  animals  used  in  labs.  This  session  Con- 
gress may  consider  legislation  to  further  en- 
courage the  use  of  alternatives  as  well  as  to 
protect  research  facilities  from  violence. 

TREATMENT  OF  PETS  BY  DEALERS 

There  is  growing  concern  about  puppies 
bred  in  "puivy  mills",  which  produce  dogs 
for  resale  in  pet  stores,  often  under  crowded 
and  unsanitary  conditions.  E^ach  year,  about 
half  a  million  puppies  die  before  they  enter 
the  local  pet  store. 

Cruelty  to  animals  is  prohibited  by  law  in 
all  SO  states.  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  re- 
quires that  commercial  animal  dealers  be  li- 
censed, inspected,  and  regulated.  USDA  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  is  hampered  by  the  lim- 
ited number  of  inspectors.  Currently,  only  68 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insenioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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inspectors  are  available  to  cover  over  9,000 
sites,  includlnr  laboratories,  animal  exhibi- 
tors, and  dealers. 

WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 

Abases  committed  to  wild  animals,  espe- 
cially to  endangered  species,  are  another 
concern.  Some  of  the  worst  abuses  occur 
with  elephants.  In  1968  Congress  passed  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  which  prohibits 
transactions  of  any  endangered  si>ecles, 
other  than  by  zoos.  Today  increased  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  commerce  of  wild 
animals  that  are  not  endangered,  including 
birds  and  monkeys.  Many  of  these  animals 
die  before  they  can  be  sold.  Various  meas- 
ures before  Congrress  would  limit  commerce 
in  wild  animals. 

Congress  is  also  involved  in  the  debate 
about  dolphins  killed  by  drlftnets  for  tuna. 
Under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 
foreign  and  domestic  fishermen  must  limit 
dolphin  deaths.  However,  an  estimated 
100.000  dolphins  die  in  driftnets  each  year. 
LASt  session  Congress  passed  legrislation  re- 
qnlring  that  all  tuna  be  labeled  "dolphin 
safe";  this  session  it  is  considering  legisla- 
tion that  "unsafe"  tuna  be  labeled  "with 
technologies  that  are  known  to  kill  dol- 
phins". 

FARM  PRODUCTION  TECHNIQUES 

Farm  animals  today  are  generally  raised 
under  quite  different  conditions  than  they 
were  a  few  decades  ago.  Although  my  general 
experience  In  Indiana  is  that  farmers  treat 
farm  animals  well,  livestock  and  poultry 
production  techniques  of  modem  agri- 
business can  include  crowded  conditions  and 
inadequate  exercise  and  ventilation.  Veal 
production  has  come  under  fire  because 
calves  are  often  confined  in  small  quarters 
and  fed  a  liquid  diet  to  make  the  meat  pale 
and  tender. 

Farmers  argue  that  it  is  in  their  best  in- 
terest to  i»X)vide  the  best  possible  conditions 
for  the  animals  they  raise,  because  good  con- 
ditions foster  healthy  animals  and  thus 
boost  profits.  They  also  argue  that  strict 
new  regulations  could  boost  consumer  prices 
and  put  our  nation's  farmers  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  with  producers  in  other 
countries.  Others  argue  that  the  profit  mo- 
tive may  be  inconsistent  with  optimal  condi- 
tions for  animals.  This  session  Congress  may 
consider  legislation  regarding  the  feeding 
and  confinement  of  veal  calves. 

Overall,  my  impression  is  that  animal  wel- 
fare Issues  have  become  Important  for  many 
Americans  and  will  increasingly  find  their 
way  onto  the  Congressional  agenda.  I  sup- 
port more  effective  enforcement  of  the  Ani- 
mal Welfare  Act,  and  believe  that  reasonable 
efforts  should  be  taken  to  try  to  minimise 
unnecessary  or  prolonged  pain  or  distress 
among  animals. 


REMARKS  OF  REAR  ADM.  DAN 
McKINNON 


HON.  UE  SKELTON 

OPMISaOURI 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  SpeAer,  Rear  Adm. 
Dan  McKinmn,  commander  of  the  Naval  Sys- 
tems Command  and  chief  of  the  Supply 
Corps,  recently  addressed  the  Jefferson  city 
Navy  League  at  its  annual  Innquet  in  Missou- 
rTs  capital  city.  Admiral  McKlnran  is  a  felow 
Mtoaourian.  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 


NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  address  was  so  outstanding, 

to  share  it  with  other  Memtiers  of 

His  vision  of  the  future  was  certainly 

lht  out  and  expressed.  Ttie  pertinent 

IS  address  is  as  follows: 
I  think  we  all  know  the  country's  goals  in 
the  Mi^e  East.  Clearly,  it  is  the  protection 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  clearly  also,  it  is  the  libera- 
tion of  Kuwait.  But  as  I  observe  U.S.  resolve 
at  work  in  the  Middle  E^ast  today.  I  think 
what  w2  are  also  seeing  is  something  akin  to 
what  tBis  Nation's,  indeed  the  world's,  na- 
tional aecurity  concerns  will  be  in  the  dec- 
ades ahiad. 

When  I  I  speak  to  Navy  officers,  I  use  a 
phrase,  '"the  future  is  now;  you  see  it  in  the 
Persian  Oulf."  If  one  takes  at  fUU  face  value 
the  chatiges  that  have  taken  place  in  Extern 
Europe  land  the  Soviet  Union,  and  then  ex- 
tends with  that  the  hope  that  our  major  pri- 
mary adversary  since  World  War  n  is  now 
joining  s  new  world  order,  one  that  helps  all 
nations!  focus  on  the  well-being  of  their  peo- 
ple in  sn  atmosphere  of  iwace  and  coopera- 
tion anlong  the  major  historic  powers,  then 
you  miist  ask,  "what  will  be  our  security 
concen^  .  .  .  what  are  the  threats  ahead 
that  dnve  the  need  for  worldwide  deploy- 
ment and  use. of  American  military  forces?" 
My  answer  is  twofold.  First,  today's  new 
friends  pould  still  be  tomorrow's  adversaries, 
and  so  fre  give  up  our  position  of  being  num- 
ber onsi  in  military  power  at  great  risk.  But, 
just  as  (important,  and  based  on  an  assump- 
tion of]  no  big  major  confrontation,  our  fu- 
ture ro|e  is  found  in  the  instability  that  ex- 
ists throughout  the  world.  An  instability 
that  is  fed  by  an  increasing  world  population 
and  deoreasing  per-caplta  resources;  aspira- 
tions, fed  by  mass  communications,  that 
cannot  be  met;  disintegration  of  tribal  and 
certain  old  societies  (look  at  AfMca  and 
Elastent  Europe);  religious  upheaval  and  fUn- 
damentsilism,  and  the  proliferation  of  high 
technology  military  weapons,  especially 
atomic  and  chemical.  We  increasingly  see  de- 
stabill4ng  high  technology  weajmns  in  the 
hands  pf  smaller  countries  with  unstable 
leaders^p. 

I  thliw  the  conflict  in  the  gulf  is  represent- 
ative of  the  conflicts  of  tomorrow  .  .  .  one 
nation  attempting  to  improve  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealth  and  people  of  another; 
the  threat  of  terrible  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  an  irrational  leader,  all  combining  In  a 
way  that  resulted  in  an  explosion.  Clearly, 
we  mu4t  prevail  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Clearly 
also,  if  we  cannot  come  to  gripe  with  a  ty- 
rant ll^e  Saddam  Hussein  today,  the  world 
may  n^t  be  able  to  handle  his  tyi>e  tomor- 
row.     I 

That  Is  why  I  say,  when  it  comes  to  the  se- 
curity iof  all  nations,  the  drive  toward  a 
world  $,t  peace  without  a  threat  of  World 
War  n^  and  a  need  by  all  nations  to  address 
the  plafiet's  problems.  The  "Future  is  Now!" 
find  a  successful  formula  to  handle 

leal  and  dangerous  leader,  and  future 

Ihis  ilk. 
the  most  wonderful  things  about  to- 

iavy   is   our   i)eople.   The   sons  and 

srs  of  Americans,  sailors  and  officers, 
are  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  nearly  3S  years 
of  service.  Life  as  a  sailor  aboard  ship  is  no 
picnic.  I  The  hard  work,  the  pressures  are 
dauntiag— with  12-  to  Ift-hour  days.  7  days  a 
week— away  trom  family,  friends,  and  sweet- 
hearts, facing  danger  and  uncertainty.  Some 
years  ag'o  I  worried  about  all-volunteer  force. 
But  no  more.  I  was  a  product  of  the  Korean 
war  dr|tft— I  joined  the  Navy,  not  because  I 
knew  tnuch  about  the  sea,  but  because  I 
knew  ^  lot  about  Iilissouri  mud— just  kid- 
ding,   |»lonel.    I'm   not   sure    where    these 
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bright  yount :  people  came  tram.  But  they  are 
there.  At  set  k.  No  drugees  ...  no  mis-fits  and 
trouble  mak  srs.  Just  the  best  Americans  can 
produce.  Ano  over  11,000  of  those  sailors  are 
Missourians— with  more  than  1,400  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  I  know  many  of  you 
here  tonight  have  relatives,  or  sons  and 
daughters  of  (Hends,  in  our  Navy.  You  can  be 
proud  of  th^  .  .  .  one  and  all.  They  are  per- 
forming for  you— as  part  of  the  finest  Navy 
the  world  h4s  ever  seen. 


DEMOCRATIC  SPENDING  PRIOR- 
ITIES; QN  THE  SIDE  OF  WORKING 
FAMILIES 


Oil. 


H01l.IAWRENCEJ.SMrm 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  I  [OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W^nesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  will  vote  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budg- 
et Last  year  we  agreed  on  spending  caps  for 
the  five  areas  of  ttie  txxlgeL  Each  is  to  be 
handled  as  a  totally  separate  account.  This  is 
unfortunate  because  savings  in  one  area  now 
can  not  be  transferred  to  arxither.  One  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  is 
that  ttiese  f^e  walls  preclude  money  saved  in 
defense  from  t>eing  applied  toward  education. 

Yet  withini  these  accounts  there  are  ways  to 
direct  this  fiation's  spervling  priorities.  These 
priorities  reflect  the  direction  in  which  the 
country  shoUM  head.  To  understate  ttie  mat- 
ter, the  Deftncratic  direction  and  ttie  Repub- 
lican direction  differ  profoundly. 

Republicafis  want  ttie  country  to  head  in  the 
direction  of  Medicare  cuts,  extravagant  spend- 
ing on  ttie  Space  Program,  a  slashed  energy 
plan,  and  education  spending  ttiat  does  not 
keep  pace  with  inflatkxi. 

Democrats  want  our  Government  to  help 
working  fantiiies;  our  budget  triples  ttie  Presi- 
dent's increase  for  education,  rejects  his  $25 
billion  Medicare  cuts  and  his  $66  million  En- 
ergy Program  cut,  and  provides  sut)stantial  irv 
creases  for  drug  enforcement,  preventkxi.  and 
treatment  These  important  human  intensive 
programs  to  lay  a  strong  foundatk>n  for  Amer- 
ica now  and  in  ttie  future. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  the  Bush  budget  wHI 
soak  ttie  middle  dass  which  has  suffered  ttie 
worst  k>ss  of  real  irxxxne  in  ttie  last  10  years. 
The  administration's  decision  to  pursue  a  cap- 
ital gains  t«  oA  shows  ttiat  it  is  business  as 
usual  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue — benefits 
for  only  the  Very  rich. 

Most  Amaricans  are  feeling  ttie  pinch.  Will 
young  famftes  be  able  to  buy  homes?  Will 
their  chiklreti  receive  a  quality  education?  Will 
we  have  an  adequate  energy  supply  tomorrow 
and  20  years  from  now?  The  GOP  says  no, 
ttie  Democrfrtic  Party  says  yes. 


TRIBUTIl  TO  TINY  TOTS  NURSERY 


HON. 


JAMES  A.  TRAFKANT,  JR. 


OFomo 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribiie  to  the  Tiny  Tots  Day  Nursery  of 
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my  17th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  The 
Tiny  Tots  Day  Nursery  will  be  celetxating  the 
n/Veek  of  the  Young  Child,"  April  14  through 
April  20,  with  special  activities  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

The  year's  thenw  is  "Quality  Child  Care- 
Good  Beginnings  Never  End."  This  years  logo 
depicts  an  adult  reading  to  a  small  group  of 
children,  thus  correlating  the  theme  with  the 
"Year  of  the  Lifetime  Reader  1991 ." 

Tiny  Tots  Nursery  advocates  reading  to  chil- 
dren as  a  successful  method  to  teach  reading 
skills.  Toddlers  are  interested  in  hearing  ttie 
same  t>ek)ved  story  over  arvj  over.  Pre- 
schoolers are  generally  more  involved  in  the 
reading  process  arxJ  will  mimic,  retell  the  story 
in  ttieir  own  language,  or  draw  a  pk:ture  about 
the  story  in  ttieir  own  viewpoint. 

The  Tiny  Tots  "Week  of  the  Young  ChikT 
activities  include:  parent/chikJ  activity  and  rela- 
tkxistiip  devek)prTient  on  Monday,  "My  Favor- 
ite Story"  on  Tuesday,  "ChiW  Interaction  Day" 
on  Wednesday,  "Secret  Pal  Day"  on  Thurs- 
day, and  "Balkxsns  Gakxe"  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  recognize  all  of 
the  members  and  parents  behind  ttw  Tiny 
Tots  Day  Nursery  for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tk>n  they  have  made  to  the  education  and  lit- 
eracy of  our  chiklren.  It  is  truly  an  honor  to 
represent  this  exceptkxial  organization. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RUSSELL  BARRETT— DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


GET  TRAVELERS  BACK  IN  THE 
SKIES  AND  BACK  ON  THE  ROADS 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  corwurrent  resotutkm  expressing  thie 
sense  of  Congress  that  emptoyers  resume 
normal  txjsir>ess  travel  and  that  travel  and 
tourism  related  businesses  intensify  efforts  to 
promote  travel  tx>th  to  and  wittiin  the  United 


In  an  unprecedented  cooperative  effort,  the 
GO'USA  travel  coaNtnn  of  more  than  40  in- 
dustry groups  have  come  together  for  one  rea- 
sorv— to  get  travelers  back  in  tt>e  skies  and  on 
the  roads  again.  It  is  rare  that  so  many  inter- 
ests in  this  diverse  industry  can  come  togettier 
to  work  for  a  common  goal,  but  it  is  being 
done  through  ttiis  cooperative  campaign,  and 
it  is  being  done  successfully. 

As  well,  the  pubic  sector  has  t>ecome  an  irv 
tegrai  part  of  ttiis  effort  bringing  in  over  25 
members  of  ttie  Tourism  Caucus  arxj  6  Gov- 
ernors as  a  part  of  their  leadership  circle. 
These  public  offcials  have  agreed  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  to  support  the  goals  of  the 
ooalHnn. 

I  am  certain  that  the  attantkm  that  this  coali- 
tnn  has  brought  to  the  safety  and  economy  of 
travel  to  arvJ  wittiin  the  United  States  will  pay 
off  as  the  Nation's  big  tourist  season  ap- 
proaches. 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPUGA1I 

OFomo 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  indeed, 
an  horxx  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attentkm  of  my 
felkm  Members  of  ttie  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Barrett,  who  is  being  recognized  on  Satur- 
day, April  20,  1991,  by  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters for  his  record  of  public  sennce. 

With  his  election  30  years  ago  in  1961  to 
the  positk)n  of  township  trustee  in  Perry  Towrv 
ship,  Carroll  County,  OH,  Russ  Barrett  began 
a  very  d»tinguistied  career.  After  only  2  years 
of  serving  as  trustee,  his  dedcatnn  to  improv- 
ing the  area  was  rewarded  with  his  election  as 
Carroll  County  commisskxier,  a  post  he  hekj 
for  the  next  two  decades,  completing  neariy  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  helping  people  and  re- 
sponding to  their  needs. 

Despite  his  daily  involvement  in  Carroll 
County  affairs,  Russ  Barrett  found  time  to  par- 
tKipate  in  other  activities,  as  well,  irx^luding 
ttie  Tri  County  Cattle  Associatkxi,  the  SokJiers 
arxJ  Salors  Relief  CommisskMi,  ttie  County 
Fair  Board  as  well  as  serving  as  president, 
vk;e  presklent  and  treasurer  at  deferent  times 
of  the  County  Commissioners  and  Engineers 
Associatkxi  for  the  Southeast  District  of  Ohn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Russ  Barrett,  deserves  ttie 
praise  and  ttianks  of  Carroll  County,  OH,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  congratulate  him  on  a  job  well  done 
and  wish  him  ttie  best  of  luck. 


IiaCHAEL  WU 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OFCAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislatx>n  to  enable 
a  deserving  young  man  to  tiecome  a  citizen  of 
ttie  United  States.  This  biH  woukJ  provkJe  for 
ttie  naturalizatxxi  of  Mctiael  Wu  of  San  Diego, 
CA.  Ttie  House  approved  ttiis  legislatkxi  last 
year,  unfortunately  ttie  Senate  dkj  not  act  on 
it  before  ttie  end  of  the  101st  Congress.  It  is 
my  hope  ttiat  in  1991  ttie  fuN  Congress  will 
work  to  enat}ie  Michael  Wu  to  become  a  citi- 
zen. 

Mehael  is  25  years  oU  and  was  bom  on  ttie 
islarxl  of  Taiwan.  He  has  been  a  permanent 
reskJent  of  ttie  United  States  since  April  18, 
1980.  MKtiael  has  Down's  syndrome.  He 
strongly  desires  to  become  a  citizen  of  this 
great  Natnn.  His  parents  are  naturalized  citi- 
zens and  tiis  brottier  is  in  ttie  process  of  tie- 
coming  a  citizen.  They  are  all  hard  working, 
responsible  residents  of  San  Diego. 

MKtiael  has  taken  ttie  naturaiizatkm  exam 
six  times  since  1985,  but  because  of  his  corv 
ditkm  tie  tias  been  unatile  to  satisfactorily 
complete  ttie  history  and  Government  portkxi 
of  the  exam.  Despite  his  inability  to  meet  this 
requirement.  Mctiael  understands  ttie  concept 
of  citizenship  and  wants  to  actiieve  this  goal. 
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MKhaet  attends  the  Associatkxi  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens  [ARC]  in  San  Diego  and  has 
devek)ped  a  number  of  useful  skills.  All  who 
know  him  believe  that  Michael  can  be  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  our  society  and  deserves 
to  become  a  citizen. 

This  legislation  wouM  classify  Mchael  as  a 
chikt  of  tender  years  notwittistanding  his  age. 
This  designation  woukl  exempt  him  from  the 
test  and  altow  him  to  become  a  citizen  with 
ttie  support  of  his  parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  his  disatxlity,  Mchael 
Wu  can  contritxjte  to  life  in  San  Diego  and  in 
this  Natkxi.  It  is  the  Amerwan  tradKkxi  to  allow 
him  to  make  this  contrtxjtkxi  as  a  citizen.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  ttiis  legislation 
whch  woukl  mean  so  much  to  Mk:hael  and 
his  family  and  whwh  woukl  reflect  the  true 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 


THE  REFORM  OF  COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
insert  my  Wastiington  Report  tor  Wednesday, 
April  17,  1991,  into  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
Record: 

The  Reform  of  Collboe  Athletics 

Like  most  Americans,  Hooelers  have  great 
enthusiasm  for  athletics.  If  sports  were 
eliminated  trora  the  American  scene,  many 
persona  would  have  a  tremendous  void  in 
their  lives.  The  success  of  this  year's  collet 
basketball  ctiamplonships  in  Indianapolis  at- 
test* to  the  great  popularity  of  college 
sports.  But  fans  of  college  sports  have  be- 
come uneasy  with  the  repeated  scandals  in- 
volving Illegal  recruiting,  poor  academic 
records  and  dismal  graduation  rates.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  poll,  60  percent  of  the  public, 
nearly  70  percent  of  university  trustees  and 
almost  half  of  university  presidents  t>elieve 
that  college  athletics  is  in  need  of  reform. 
Some  of  the  critics  even  suggest  that  Con- 
gress take  a  more  active  role  in  reform  ef- 
forts. 

THE  PROBLEMS 

The  difficulties  in  college  athletics  revolve 
around  two  basic  issues.  First,  there  is  wide- 
spread evidence  that  the  academic  perform- 
ance of  college  athletes  continues  to  decline. 
Division  I  football  and  basketball  programs 
in  the  U.S.  graduate  only  30  percent  of  their 
players.  Often  players  are  admitted  to  col- 
leges and  universities  even  though  they  do 
not  meet  minimum  admission  standards. 
Second,  college  athletic  programs,  particu- 
larly at  large  universities,  tiave  evolved  into 
large  money-making  operations.  Winning 
has  huge  financial  rewards.  CBS  paid  the 
NCAA  J143  million  to  televise  this  year's  bas- 
ketball tournament,  and  will  pay  Sl.l  billion 
over  the  next  seven  years  for  television 
rights.  The  pressure  to  win  and  get  a  larger 
stiare  of  these  revenues  has  led  to  numerous 
recruiting  violations  and  charges  of  exploi- 
tation of  student-attiletes.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade, nearly  lialf  of  all  big-time  footl>all  pro- 
grams have  been  penalized  by  the  NCAA. 

THE  KNIOmr  COMMISSION 

There  has  been  a  raft  of  proi>08als  in  recent 
years  to  reform  college  athletics.  The  most 
recent  and  wide-ranging  is  a  study  by  the 
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Knight  Commiasion,  a  group  sponsored  by 
the  Knight  publishing  family  and  consisting 
of  university  and  NCAA  officials  as  well  as 
government  and  business  representatives. 
The  Knight  Commission  has  focused  on  four 
areas  for  reform. 

First,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
onlveraity  presidents  be  given  more  control 
over  their  athletic  programs.  Presidents 
would  have  the  same  degree  of  control  over 
athletics  that  they  exercise  elsewhere  in  the 
university  and  would  oversee  all  financial 
matters  in  their  athletic  departments.  Sec- 
ond, the  Commission  proposes  to  elevate 
academic  standards  by  raising  student-ath- 
lete admission  requirements  and  ensuring 
that  they  make  progress  toward  a  degree 
over  a  five-year  t>erlod.  Third,  the  Commis- 
sion would  seek  to  control  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  flowing  Into  college  athletic 
programs.  All  ftinds  raised  and  spent  for  ath- 
letics would  be  subject  to  oversight  and  ap- 
proval by  the  university.  And  fourth,  the 
Commission  proposes  a  more  active  role  for 
the  NCAA  in  monitoring  the  finances  of  ath- 
letic programs.  The  NCAA  would  audit  all 
academic  and  financial  matters  related  to 
athletics  on  an  annual  basis. 

citrncisMS 

Most  Individuals  ii;volved  In  college  ath- 
letics agree  that  the  Knight  Commission  re- 
port Is  a  good  first  step  in  serious  reform.  It 
would  make  athletic  programs  more  ac- 
countable to  the  university  hierarchy  and  to 
the  NCAA.  It  would  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  control  the  flow  of  money  into  those  pro- 
grams, and  to  ensure  that  college  athletes 
receive  an  adequate  education.  Since  only  a 
tiny  fi^LCtion  of  college  athletes  will  ever 
make  It  to  the  professional  ranks,  the  major- 
ity of  student-athletes  must  be  prepared  for 
a  career  outside  athletics. 

Some,  however,  have  questioned  how  force- 
ftUly  university  presidents  will  Implement 
the  Conunisalon's  proposed  reforms.  Athletic 
departments  generate  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  have  attained  considerable 
power  and  autonomy  at  some  universities. 
Many  feel  It  is  unrealistic  to  ask  university 
preddenta  to  exert  more  control  over  coach- 
es, athletic  directors  and  alumni.  Critics 
I»int  out  that  similar  recommendations 
were  made  in  1939  in  the  Carnegie  Report, 
and  that  study  went  largely  ignored  by  uni- 
versities. 

The  critics  argue  that  more  stringent  re- 
forms are  required.  They  note  that  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  universities  Is  to  educate 
students,  not  to  promote  athletics.  They 
tkvor  reforms  that  would  deemphaslse  the 
importance  of  college  athletics— for  example, 
by  distrlbating  equitably  the  millions  of  net- 
work television  dollars,  banning  freshmen 
ttom  participating  in  athletics,  and  limiting 
the  amount  of  time  a  player  can  be  in  prac- 
Uce. 

The  failure  of  past  reform  proposals  has 
prompted  some  to  call  for  federal  oversight 
of  college  athletics.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Knight  Commission  is  a  last  ditch 
attempt  to  keep  Congress  and  fMeral  regu- 
lators at  bay.  Last  year  Congress  did  take  a 
modest  step  in  that  direction.  It  passed  the 
Student  Rlght-to-Know  Act,  which  requires 
colleges  and  universities  receiving  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  provide  Information  on 
gradnatlon  rates  of  athletes  starting  In  July 
1903.  A  school  that  does  not  comply  risks  los- 
ing federal  aid.  Congress  Is  considering  other 
reform  legislation,  including  proposals  to 
mandate  financial  disclosure  reports  ttom 
college  athletic  departments. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Like  most  sports  fans,  I  am  troubled  by 
the  stalte  of  college  athletics  today.  Clearly, 
the  central  mission  of  the  university  should 
be  to  Educate  all  of  its  students,  and  some 
universities  have  been  derelict  in  fulfilling 
that  mponsibility  to  student-athletes.  How- 
ever, I  also  believe  that  college  athletics  pre- 
sents tnlque  opportunities  for  universities. 
The  gr#at  demand  for  college  sports  in  Amer- 
ica to<^y,  the  growing  number  of  games  car- 
ried oq  television,  and  the  strong  public  sup- 
port ^r  reform  provide  university  presi- 
dents, poaches,  and  student-athletes  with  the 
opportfjilty  to  improve  the  system.  The  goal 
shouldlbe  to  strike  a  balance  between  athlet- 
ics an<i  education,  and  to  hold  college  ath- 
letes to  stronger  academic  standards. 

I  thivk  that  the  Knight  Commission  right- 
ly ma^es  the  universities  responsible  for  the 
conditJ  on  of  athletics  on  campus,  and  I  hope 
that  t  ley  are  able  to  reform  themselves. 
After  I  he  universities,  the  NCAA  must  take 
an  act  ve  role  in  enforcing  academic  stand- 
ards <  Dd  auditing  financial  records.  The 
NCAA  fnust  ensure  that  student-athletes  get 
the  sane  educational  chances  and  respon- 
sibiliti»8  as  other  students.  It  is  my  hope 
that  t]  is  can  be  done  without  Congressional 
or  gov(  mment  Involvement. 


IN 


THE  READY  FOR  DESERT 
STORM 


HON.  ELTON  GAIIEGLY 

OFCAUFORNIA 
•HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 


Mr.  &ALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a  little 
known  land  thankfully  unneeded  contribution  to 
our  rec^it  operatnn  in  the  gulf. 

Amgpn,  Inc.,  is  a  Thousand  Oaks,  CA,  txo- 
technobgy  company  that  devetoped,  manufac- 
tures, •rxj  markets  a  product  called  Neupogen 
[G-CSF].  This  remarkable  product  is  being 
used  Of  physicians  in  the  United  States  arxj 
Europa  to  help  cancer  patients  deal  with  some 
side  etects  of  chenrKi  and  radiottierapy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  visited  this  company  and 
have  s^n  the  research  facilities  and  manufac- 
turing filant,  and  I  am  proud  that  they  are  a 
CaJiforAia  company. 

Certiin  types  of  chemotherapy  ctosely  re- 
sembta  ttie  mustard  gas  that  was  in  the  pos- 
sessioit  of  the  Iraqi  army.  Among  the  most  se- 
rious t^xKities  of  mustard  gas  is  suppression 
of  bor^  marrow  production  of  btood  cells. 
There  h  speculatkxi  that  this  gas  was  used  by 
Iraq  in  Hs  war  with  Iran.  American  military  phy- 
sicians and  others  within  the  Department  of 
Defenae  were  concerned,  with  good  cause, 
that  shDukJ  the  situatkxi  caH  for  it,  Iraq  wouM 
once  a0ain  use  ttiis  deadly  weapon. 

Sev^  months  ago,  Amgen  was  contacted 
by  Dr.  Anthony  Melaragno  of  ttie  U.S.  Navy 
Medk:^  Research  and  Devetopment  Com- 
mand. He  believed  that  Neupogen  couW  be 
useful  in  dealirtg  with  some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous tokidties  of  mustard  gas.  He  contacted 
Dr.  Richard  Stead  of  Amgen  to  inquire  as  to 
the  availability  of  the  product  Working  with  Dr. 
Stead  end  his  Amgen  colleague  Larry  Souza. 
Ph.D.,  Itie  researcher  who  first  ctoned  G-CSF, 
predinfcal  tests  were  completed  rapidly  by  Dr. 
Barry  lileisenberg  and  Dr.  Rod  Monroy.  A  clin- 
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toal  trial  prckocd  was  devetoped  to  insure  that 
shoukJ  the  ^teed  arise,  Gi-CSF  wouM  be  avail- 
able to  merfibers  of  the  alliance.  This  protocol, 
written  by  Amgen  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, received  rapid  approval  and  support 
from  the  U^S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

When  th^  conflict  began,  Amgen  acted  inrv 
mediately.  Ifs  senior  management  ordered  ttie 
shipment  of  10,000  vials  of  G-CSF  to  Amer- 
ican military!  medicaJ  facilities  in  Germany.  The 
material  was  sent  with  no  fanfare  nor  with  a 
bill.  While  tile  1 ,200  Amgen  emptoyees  around 
the  workj  were  pleased  to  do  this  for  our 
troops,  they  were  even  more  pleased  that  the 
need  to  administer  this  drug  never  arose. 

I  rise  to^y  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
those  of  th#  HoTKxable  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
H.  Lawrenoe  Garrett  III.  Amgen  always  has 
performed  remarkatiiy  in  the  laboratory.  This 
acton  shows  that  their  excellence  goes  tie- 
yond  sciende. 


INTRODliCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  EXTEND  THE  SUSPENSION  OF 
THE  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  SYN- 
THETld  RUTILE 

HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CAKDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  ^OUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  CAPplN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legiaatkxi  to  extend  the  suspenston  of 
the  import  duty  on  synthetx:  rutile.  Few  have 
heard  of  sypthetk:  rutile,  but  this  titanium  bear- 
ing mineral  used  as  a  feedstock  in  ttie  pro- 
ductk>n  of  titanium  dtoxkle,  is  vital  to  the  paint, 
plastics,  and  paper  industries  in  the  United 
States.  Titanium  dkixide  is  used  as  a 
rK>ntransluoent  ir>gredient  in  almost  all  paints, 
all  printing  papers  except  newsprint,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  plastics  and  other  products.  As 
a  principal  feectetock  for  tfie  productton  of  tita- 
nium dioxkie,  synthetic  rutile  is  a  commodity 
vital  to  a  laige  arxJ  important  industry  emptoy- 
irig  thousaads  in  California,  Delaware,  Geor- 
gia, Louisi^,  Ohk),  Tennessee,  and  Mary- 
land. SCM  Chemical,  with  a  large  facility  in 
BaltinK>re,  k  a  major  producer  of  titanium  di- 
oxkle.         I 

Beginning  in  1974,  the  import  duty  on  syrv 
thetK  rutile  has  t>een  suspended  t>y  Congress. 
There  have  been  a  series  of  extensk>ns  of  ttiis 
suspenskxii  with  ttie  most  recent  due  to  expire 
in  1992.  Fqr  the  reasons  set  out  bekm,  I  be- 
lieve the  dbty  suspenskxi  for  synlhetk:  rutile 
should  be  extended  again— through  December 
31,  1994— end  I  ask  for  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port I 

The  most  obvkxjs  reason  for  ttie  suspenskxi 
of  duty  on  syntfietk:  mtile  is  its  inconsistent 
treatment  ifxter  the  Harmonzied  Tariff  Sc^ied- 
ule  of  the  United  States.  All  other  feedstocks 
for  titanium  dnxkle — natural  rutile,  ilmenite, 
and  titaniiin  slag— are  listed  as  duty-free. 
Only  synthetic  rutile  is  subject  to  duty,  appar- 
entty  for  tti9  sole  reason  that  it  was  not  a  com- 
mercially ^vaMable  product  wtien  ttie  tariff 
schedules  were  originaly  written.  There  is  no 
tognal  reason  for  such  disparate  treatment  of 
only  one  o\  four  substances  wtich  are  all  put 
to  the  aanifi  use.  This  iltogical  distinction  re- 
sults only  {in  an  unfair  and  anticompetitive 
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hardship  on  titanium  dtoxide  producers  de- 
pendent on  synthetic  rutile. 

The  producers  who  use  synthetic  njtile 
would  suffer  tx>th  in  terms  of  production  and 
employment  as  a  result  of  any  duty.  There  is 
currenMy  only  one  domestic  producer  of  syn- 
thetic rutite,  Kerr-McGee  Chemical  Corp.,  and 
it  is  unable  to  supply  the  total  domestic  de- 
mand for  the  feedstock.  The  cost/price 
squeeze  caused  t)y  reliance  on  imports  of  syn- 
thetic rutile  and  the  costs  of  any  duty  on  such 
imports  woukt  threaten  the  ooonorric  health  of 
much  of  the  domestic  titanium  dk)xide  industry 
and  those  itempk>ys. 

Continuation  of  the  duty-free  status  for  syrv 
thetic  rutile  wouM  help  protect  an  important 
domestic  industry— not  t>y  erecting  trade  ter- 
riers, but  by  removing  them.  I  kx>k  forward  to 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  measure. 


WHY  ARE  WE  STILL  BEING 
BLAMED  FOR  DEFICIT  SPENDING? 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMTm 

OF  KLORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Fk)rida.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  rumor  going  around  that  Merrtiers 
of  Cor>gress,  especially  from  this  skJe  of  \he 
aisle,  are  spendthrifts.  This  rumor  is  especially 
troubling  considering  the  amount  of  debt  that 
has  been  generated  in  the  last  10^<6  years 
under  the  directkm  of  Presidents  elected  from 
tfie  ottier  party. 

Now,  I  could  stand  up  here  and  recount  the 
aN  too  familiar  history  in  the  last  10  years  of 
one  of  ttw  most  massive,  government  sporv 
sored,  red»tributk>ns  of  wealth  in  history— a 
transfer  of  wealth  from  the  poor  and  the  mid- 
dle dass  to  the  truly  wealthy.  But,  I  won't  do 
that. 

I  coukj  mention  tlie  1981  Tax  Reform  Act 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Reagan  admirv 
istratk)n,  kicked-off  the  "Decade  of  Rich  and 
Famous."  But  that  woukJ  be  beating  a  dead 
horse. 

I  could  recount  ttw  sorry  history  of  the  appli- 
catk>n  of  supply-side  economk»  that  turned 
ttie  U.S.  budget  into  a  giant  rmancial  experi- 
ment ttiat  failed.  But  that  woukJ  be  wallowing 
in  tfiepasL 

Of  course,  the  current  administratk>n  hasnl 
quite  learned  ttie  ecorwnvcs  lessons  of  the 
1980's.  They  have  proposed  yet  another  enti- 
tlement program  for  ttie  rich,  a  reductkxi  in  ttie 
capital  gains  tax.  But,  I  suspect  the  lessons  of 
the  supply-skle  phik>sophy  have  already  trnk- 
led  down  to  the  American  putilic.  So  w^  be- 
labor the  obvkxis? 

Instead,  I  want  to  debunk  this  notkxi  once 
and  for  all  that  we,  on  this  skJe  of  the  aisle, 
play  fast  and  kx>se  with  ttie  put>lk:'s  money. 

In  order  to  do  ttiat  I  couM  reiterate  ttiat  the 
House  Appropriatkxis  Committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  WHnrEN  has  consist- 
ently hekj  spending  bekm  the  PreskJenf  s  rec- 
ommendations. But,  wfiy  instnict  my  col- 
leagues on  something  they  already  krx>w7 

I  coukJ  point  out  that  the  current  system  of 
spending  caps  under  whnh  we  now  operate 
was  baswally  designed  by  the  House  and 
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Senate  majority  leadership.  But  why  repeat  a 
history  of  which  we  are  al  aware? 

Rather  than  restate  ttie  obvraus,  alk>w  me  to 
suggest  that  we  are  blamed  for  profligate 
speixSng  because  this  administratkxi  tries  to 
define  fairness  as  profligacy.  When  we  try  to 
adequately  fund  prenatal  care,  a  program  that 
makes  real  ecorximic  sense,  we  are  "big 
spenders."  But  when  ttie  PreskJent  wants  to 
spend  biUkxis  to  shoot  exotk:  weapons  into 
outer  space,  he  is  being  "prudent" 

Ttie  budget  resolutkxi  that  has  emerged 
from  the  Budget  Committee  under  the  able  di- 
rectton  of  Chairman  Panetta  is  yet  another 
example  of  the  type  of  balanced,  fiscally  re- 
sponsible program  we,  on  tNs  skle  of  the 
aisle,  have  been  producing  for  years.  This  res- 
olutfon  increases,  beyond  ttie  Presktenrs  pro- 
posals, funding  for  educatfon.  Head  Start, 
chikj  immunizatkKis,  infant  mortality,  and  I 
couM  go  on,  wittiout  exceeding  the  spending 
caps.  Ttie  resolution  does  this,  I  shouU  add, 
without  cutting  Medicare,  Food  Stamps,  Veter- 
ans Compensatfon,  aop  insurance,  and  I 
coukJ  go  on,  as  the  Presxlent  proposes. 

In  ttie  face  of  ttie  overwhelming  evkJence  to 
ttie  contrary,  why  are  we  still  being  blamed  for 
deficit  sperxling?  We  shouW  ask  the  PreskJent 
to  explain,  but  that  might  be,  for  him,  too  tax- 
ing. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  APPEASEMENT 
AND  ISOLATIONISM 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
folfowing  address  t>y  my  colleague  Represent- 
ative Stephen  J.  Solarz  outlines  the  Nstoric 
similarities  between  ttie  Warsaw  Ghetto  upris- 
ing against  ttie  Nazis  and  the  recent  gulf  cam- 
paign against  Saddam  Hussein.  As  Rep- 
resentative Solarz  observes,  both  fights  were 
not  atxxjt  power  and  materialism  but  about 
principle  arxj  morality.  The  nearty  50-year 
lapse  between  ttiese  two  events  has  not  al- 
tered this  base  struggle  for  ttie  forces  of  good 
over  ttie  forces  of  evil. 

Pertiaps  the  nfK>st  signifnant  cormectfon  be- 
tween ttiese  two  events  is  ttie  danger  of  ap- 
peasing dk^tators  ttent  on  ruthless  aggresskxi. 
We  learned  a  costly  lesson  from  Workj  War 
II — a  lesson  that  cost  millions  of  lives.  We 
learned  ttiat  tryants  on  the  war  path  must  tie 
stopped  while  it  is  still  possible,  and  ttefore  it 
becomes  too  late.  We  also  learned  ttiat  isola- 
tfonism  is  not  moral,  but  morally  bankrupt.  We 
learned  ttiat  ttiis  country  must  assume  respon- 
sitiility  in  worid  affairs  and  tie  prepared  to  use 
force  appropriately  if  it  can  save  lives  in  ttie 
future.  In  essence,  we  have  learned  that  inter- 
national interventkxi  can  and  shoukJ  tie  mor- 
ally justiried. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
extremely  insigtitful  speech. 
Address  by  Rep.  Stephb3<  J.  Solarz,  War- 
saw Ghetto  Uprising  Anntverbary.  April 
7.1991 

We  gatlier  tills  afternoon  In  a  solemn  act  of 
remembrance  and  redemption. 

It  was  almost  Ave  decades  a^o  that  the 
Jewish  resistance  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto— in 
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one  of  the  most  glorious  acts  of  retwlllon  In 
the  history  of  our  people  or  of  any  people- 
took  up  arms  a«:alnst  their  Nazi  oppressors. 

And  It  was  just  over  five  weeks  aero  that 
the  American-led  coaUtion  triumphed  In  the 
field  of  battle  a^lnst  the  forces  of  a  new 
Mesopotamlan  me^lomanlac  who.  like  his 
biblical  predecessor.  Nebuchadnenar,  was  in- 
tent on  destoryin?  the  Jewish  people. 

These  two  events— the  Warsaw  Ghetto  up- 
rising and  the  war  in  the  Gulf— while  to  far 
apart  In  time,  so  Incomparable  in  their  mag- 
nitude, and  so  different  In  their  conclu- 
sions— are  more  clearly  connected  than 
might  at  first  seem  apparent. 

The  differences  are  obvious. 

In  Warsaw,  there  were  perhaps  500  Jews 
armed  with  a  handful  of  guns  and  Molotov 
cocktails  fighting  by  themselves  against  one 
of  the  mightiest  and  most  well-equipped  ar- 
mies in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  the  Gulf,  there  were  500.000  American 
soldiers  armed  with  the  most  sophisticated 
weaponry  in  the  history  of  warfare  flghting 
alongside  26  other  countries  against  an 
enemy  completely  outgunned  if  not  entirely 
out-manned. 

In  the  Ghetto,  the  Jews  were  doomed  to  de- 
feat and  death  trom  the  very  beginning  of 
their  revolt,  with  the  only  question  being 
how  long  they  would  be  able  to  fight  and  how 
many  Germans  they  would  be  able  to  take 
with  them. 

In  the  Gulf,  the  triumph  of  the  coalition 
was  certain  with  the  only  question  l>elng 
how  heavy  a  price  In  blood  and  treasure 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  it. 

Yet  the  similarities  and  the  connections 
between  the  spring  of  1943  and  the  winter  of 
1991  are  ultimately  far  more  significant. 

In  lx>th  the  Ghetto  and  the  Gulf,  the  fight 
was  not  about  power  but  principle,  not  about 
materialism  but  morality. 

It  was  a  fight  not  simply  between  two  peo- 
ple or  two  countries,  but.  In  its  most  fun- 
damental sense,  between  the  forces  of  good 
and  the  forces  of  evil. 

Yet  there  was  another,  and  far  more  Im- 
portant, connection  between  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising  and  the  Holocaust  of  which 
it  was  a  part  and  the  conftt>ntation  in  the 
Gulf  almost  SO  years  later. 

It  was.  after  all.  the  comparison  to  the 
Second  World  War.  and  our  failure  to  stop 
other  tyrants  bent  on  aggression  when  it  was 
still  possible  to  do  so  at  a  relatively  low 
cost,  that  constituted  the  most  compelling 
argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  force  in  the 
Gulf. 

Like  the  1930's.  when  Nazi  G«rmany.  fas- 
cist Italy,  and  Imperial  Japan  were  on  the 
march,  Baathlst  Iraq  was  on  the  march  in 
the  1990e  as  well. 

And  it  seemed  clear  that  unless  we  stopped 
Saddam  Hussein  now,  we  would  only  have  to 
stop  him  later,  but  under  circumstances 
where  he  would  be  much  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  deal  with  ttian  he  was  now. 

During  the  course  of  the  Ck>ngres8ional  de- 
bate on  how  best  to  deal  with  Saddam  and 
his  murderous  minions,  we  were  told  by 
those  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  that  we 
should  be  patient  and  give  sanctions  more  of 
a  chance  to  worlc. 

Yet  the  still  powerful  and  painful  lessons 
of  World  War  n  reminded  us  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  patient  when  Japan  invaded  Man- 
churia in  1931. 

We  were  patient  when  Mussolini  attacked 
Abyssinia  In  1935. 

We  were  patient  when  Hitler  remilitarized 
the  Rhineland  in  1936. 

We  were  patient  when  Chamberlain  offered 
Czechoslovakia  on  a  silver  platter  to  Hitler 
at  Munich  in  1938. 
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We  were  patient  when  the  Wehrmacht 
blittkrie^ed  Poland  In  1999. 

We  were  patient  when  Germany  overran 
France  and  the  Low  countries  In  1940. 

We  were  patient  right  up  to  December  7, 
1941,  when  Japan  atucked  us  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, by  which  time  more  than  a  million  Jew- 
ish men,  and  women,  and  children  had  al- 
ready been  consumed  by  the  fires  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust. 

Six  months  after  the  brutal  occupation  of 
Kuwait,  the  time  for  patience  had  clearly 
ended  and  the  time  for  firmness  had  surely 
arrived. 

Once  aeraln  the  sta^  was  set,  as  it  had 
been  over  half  a  century  Ago.  for  a  cata- 
clysmic confix)ntatlon  between  an  army 
committed  to  plunder  and  repression,  and  an 
alliance  committed  to  liberation  and  legit- 
imacy. 

A  few  minutes  before  I  rose  to  conclude  the 
debate  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  resolution  authorizing  the  use  of  force  in 
the  Gulf,  in  what  I  strongly  suspected  would 
be  the  most  significant  speech  I  would  ever 
give,  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to  be  tested 
not  only  as  an  American  but  as  a  Jew. 

The  thought  that  overwhelmed  me  in  this 
moment  of  truth  was  that  our  country  now 
had  the  chance  to  show  that  it  had  not  for- 
gotten the  six  milliba  and  that,  if  their  suf- 
fering and  their  sacrifice  was  going  to  be 
given  a  redeeming  significance,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  not  only  to  acknowledge  bnt 
to  act  on  the  great  lesson  of  our  time — a  les- 
son they  taught  us  as  they  entered,  one  by 
one,  naked  and  defenseless,  into  the  gas 
chambers  and  on  to  the  killing  fields  of  Nazi- 
occupied  Europe. 

The  lesson  that  evil  still  exists  and  that 
when  evil  is  on  the  march  it  must  be  con- 
fironted. 

And  let  there  be  no  doubt  about  what  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  a  modern  pharaoh,  intent  not 
on  enslavement  but  extermination,  had  in 
mind — because  it  was  not  just  the  oil  reve- 
nues or  the  national  assets  of  Kuwait  that 
was  the  motivating  force  behind  his  malevo- 
lent and  murderous  siggression. 

A  week  after  the  war  began,  following  a  se- 
ries of  utterly  unprovoked  Scud  attacks 
against  civilian  population  centers  in  Israel. 
Saddam  Issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  "Iraq's  missile  attacks  against  Israel 
have  succeeded  in  tranforming  Tel  Aviv  into 
a  crematorium." 

The  use  of  that  word  was  not  accidental. 

It  strongly  suggests  that  one  of  Saddam's 
objectives  was  to  finish  the  job  which  Hitler 
began  SO  years  ago. 

I  thank  God  that  this  time  our  national 
leadership  had  the  courage  and  the  vision  to 
move  against  the  tyrant  before  he  could 
work  his  wicked  will  and  that  this  time 
there  Is  a  Jewish  state  to  defend  the  Jewish 
people  and  to  make  sure  that  never  again 
win  they  be  defenseless  before  the  onslaught 
of  their  enemies. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  which  emerges 
from  what  history  will  undoubtedly  record 
as  the  most  terrible  and  tragic  chapter  in 
the  long  history  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man — a  lessen  that  recent  events  suggest  we 
may  still  not  have  learned. 

It  is  a  lesaon  that  tells  and  teaches  us  that 
evil  must  not  only  be  confronted  when  it  is 
on  the  march,  but  extirpated  when  it  Is  on 
the  ramiMLge — and  that  tjie  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  must  not  become  a  rationalization 
for  paralysis,  when  a  government  which 
clearly  lacks  legitimacy  Is  carrying  on  a 
campaign  of  mass  murder  against  its  own 
people. 
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Just 


bodla. 
against 


as  International  intervention  would 
have  Xm  en  morally  justified  against  the  Nazis 
In  Gen  nany,  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cam- 
so  too  would  it  be  justified  now 
the  Baathist  regime  In  Iraq. 

Then  I  is,  of  course,  nothing  we  can  do,  in 
the  Gu  If  or  elsewhere,  to  bring  back  to  life 
those  whose  souls  and  spirit  were  snuffed  out 
In  gas  Chambers  of  Nazi-occupied  Europe. 

We  cannot  even  adequately  pay  homage  to 
the  coirage  and  dignity  they  displayed  on 
the  alt  ir  of  hatred  and  cruelty. 

But  1  re  can  give  meaning  to  the  awful  and 
agonizing  fate  that  befell  them  if  we  resolve 
to  do  ( verythlng  in  our  power,  as  we  did  in 
the  Gu  f,  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  evil. 

In  th  i  aftermath  of  the  Holocaust,  nothing 
will  ev  sr  by  the  same. 

The  nemory  of  the  six  million  has  irrev- 
ocably shaped  the  consciousness,  if  not  the 
conscli  nee,  of  mankind. 

Here  in  our  own  country,  the  Indifference 
with  w  Uch  we  once  witnessed  the  attempted 
extern  ination  of  an  entire  people,  and  the 
ellmini  ition  of  a  flourishing  civilization,  has 
been  t  'ansformed  into  an  encouraging  will- 
ingnes  i  to  use  our  power  and  our  resources 
on  beh  ilf  of  the  noble  work  of  rescue  and  re- 
lief. 

Whei  e  we  once  followed  a  policy  of  indif- 
ferent Isolationism,  we  now  act  on  the  basis 
of  an  enlightened  internationalism. 

Wheie  we  once  rejected  the  "St.  Louis,"  we 
have  VI  elcomed  the  boat  people. 

Whei  e  we  once  turned  our  backs  on  the 
Jews  0  r  Europe,  we  have  participated  in  the 
rescue  of  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia. 

Whei  e  we  once  were  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  the  Jewish  people,  we  now  provide  the 
suppor :  which  makes  possible  the  survival  of 
the  Je^  rlsh  homeland. 

This  Is  the  legacy  of  the  Holocaust. 

This  is  the  obligation  of  our  nation. 

Fron  I  their  final  resting  place,  the  six  mil- 
lion ca  11  upon  us  to  never  forget. 

Fron  I  our  earthly  abode,  we  can  only  re- 
spond:[We  never  will. 
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I.  ALLAN  BROMLEY  COORDI- 
ES  FEDERAL  DECADE  OF 
BRAIN  EFFORT 


HON.  DON  RnUR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  t^UTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after  erv 
actmertt  of  Representative  Silvio  Conte's  reso- 
lution (Public  Law  101-58),  President  Bush 
prodaifned  ttie  "Decade  of  the  Brain"  to  begin 
Januaiy  1,  1990.  We  all  miss  our  distin- 
guishe(l  colleague,  the  late  Representative 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte],  who  was 
very  p^oud  of  the  fact  that  his  legislation  be- 
came ihe  first  congressional  resolution  to  en- 
dorse a  specific  area  of  research  sirKe  the 
National  Geophysical  Year. 

Nowi  after  1  year,  we  can  see  this  special 
designation  provides  opportunities  for  all  of  us 
to  consider  our  roles  In  this  decade  in  promot- 
ing br^n  research  to  eliminate  not  only  suffer- 
ing from  mental  disorders,  but  also  a  total  eco- 
nomic iburden  on  this  Nation  of  $305,000,000 
annualy.  In  ttiat  regard,  it  was  gratifying  to 
note  tiat  President  Bush  appointed  my  good 
friend.  Dr.  D.  Allan  Bromley,  Director  of  the 
Office  !of  Science  aixl  Technology,  to  coordh 
nate  tlie  national  efforts  on  the  various  [}ec- 
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ade  of  the  drain  projects.  Dr.  Bromley,  sennng 
as  science  adviser  to  the  President,  is  on 
leave  from  his  position  as  Henry  Ford  II  pro- 
fessor of  pliysics  at  Yale  University,  wtiere  he 
was  founds  and  director  of  tfie  A.W.  Wright 
Nuclear  Structure  Laboratory. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  the  Na- 
tional Alliailce  for  the  Mentally  III  [NAMI]  in- 
tends to  folow  through  on  Silvio  Conte's  leg- 
acy, and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bromley's  of- 
fice, will  serve  as  an  Important  monitor  of  our 
progress  during  the  next  10  years  in  the  multi- 
disciplinary  efforts  of  scientists,  govemment 
leaders,  families,  arxl  consumers  in  achieving 
an  understanding  of  ttie  brain  furx^tion  in  rela- 
tion to  behavior,  development,  and  health. 

Last  year,  NAMI  initiated  a  new  research 
quarterly,  the  Decade  of  tfie  Brain,  wtx>se  edi- 
torial policy  includes  reporting  on  new  fields  of 
investigation  to  inform  ttieir  readers  as  to  "the 
exciting  research  advances  on  tfie  brain  and 
of  the  avaibbility  of  effective  ti'eatment  of  dis- 
orders and  disabilities  that  affect  the  brain"  as 
stated  in  ttte  Conte  resolution.  I  congratulate 
NAMI,  whioh  now  fias  1,046  affiliates  natiorv 
ally,  over  1^,000  members,  and  urge  them  to 
continue  tneir  leadership  efforts  to  eliminate 
serious  mental  illness  from  our  society  t>y  tfie 
year  2000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  most  recent  issue,  ttie 
lead  story  in  ttie  Decade  of  ttie  Brain  is  au- 
tfiored  by  Dr.  Bromley,  outlining  his  respon- 
sibilities as^  Federal  coordinator.  I  feel  this  is  a 
major  effort  of  special  interest  to  all  tfie  Mem- 
bers and  l[ tfierefore  submit  tfie  following  for 
review: 

[From  th(  Decade  of  the  Brain,  Winter  1991 
issue] 

COORDINA  riNO  THE  FEDERAL  DECADE  OF  THE 

Brain  EFFORT 
(B:  ■  D.  Allan  Bromley,  Ph.D.) 

It  has  a  ways  seemed  astonishing  to  me 
that  we  kiow  vastly  more  about  the  first 
mlcrosecoi  d  of  the  existence  of  our  universe, 
or  about  the  constituents  of  any  atom,  or 
about  the  interior  of  the  sun,  than  we  do 
about  the  three  pounds  of  tissue  inside  our 
own  heads.  Brain  research  is  truly  one  of  the 
great  frontier  areas  of  science.  Of  particular 
interest  U)  the  National  Alliance  for  the 
Mentally  Ol  (NAMI)  and  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple afflicted  with  mental  disorders,  it  is  a 
frontier  tttat  promises  enormous  practical 
payoff  in  Ihe  form  of  new  treatments  and 
possibly  n«w  ways  of  prevention.  Even  more 
important.  It  is  a  profoundly  philosophical 
human  adventure,  an  attempt  by  the  human 
brain  to  understand  itself. 

To  make  significant  progress  in  that  effort 
during  thej  19908— the  10-year  span  President 
Bush  has  {designated  as  the  Decade  of  the 
Brain — we  Iwill  need  to  draw  on  every  aspect 
of  modem !  science,  including  molecular  and 
cellular  biology,  computational  science,  be- 
havioral s<^ence.  brain  imaging  technologies, 
even  aspedts  of  theoretical  physics.  We  will 
need  the  Dedicated,  coordinated  efforts  of 
many  Individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
private  and  public  sectors  alike. 

My  office,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  (OSTP),  is  charged  with  co- 
ordinatlngi  Federal  scientific  efforts  concern- 
ing brain  l^search  during  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Decade  of  the  Brain.  As  this  fleld 
is  importact  to  several  Federal  agencies,  the 
Administration  has  begun  this  effort  with  an 
initiative  on  Brain  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
in  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  on 
Science,      Elnglneerlng,      and      Technology 
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(FCCSET)  Committee  on  Life  Sciences  and 
Health.  This  group  is  working  on  an  inte- 
grated Federal  effort  to  take  advantage  of 
the  extraordinary  opportunities  now  before 
us  in  neuroBcience. 

This  Initiative  Is  headed  by  Dr.  Roger  Por- 
ter, Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke 
(NINDS),  with  Dr.  Alan  Leshner,  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  Dr.  Steven  Zometser,  Director 
of  Life  Sciences  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, as  Vice-Chairs.  Key  government 
agencies  involved  in  a  broad  spectrum  of 
brain  research  are  represented  on  the  sub- 
committee developing  this  initiative,  includ- 
ing many  key  components  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  including  NIMH.  NINDS,  and 
other  ADAMHA  and  NIH  Institutes.  Because 
brain  research  has  such  important  implica- 
tions for  International  efforts  to  promote 
science,  the  group  also  includes  representa- 
tives from  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Education,  Defense  and  State. 

Federal  activities  associated  with  the  Dec- 
ade of  the  Brain  are  directed  toward  two  dif- 
ferent audiences,  the  public  and  the  sci- 
entific enterprise.  We  want  to  increase  the 
public's  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
brain  and  its  disorders.  At  the  same  time,  we 
want  to  involve  the  scientific  community  in 
exploring  both  existing  knowledge  and  prom- 
ising new  frontiers  in  brain  research. 

With  these  dual  goals  in  mind,  nine  spe- 
cific research  areas  have  already  been  identi- 
fied that  can  form  the  basis  of  an  Integrated 
IH-ogram  In  this  tremendously  challenging 
firontier.  These  areas  include:  (1)  human  be- 
havior and  mental  disorders;  (2)  addiction; 
(3)  aging;  (4)  development;  (5)  learning  and 
memory;  (6)  communication  and  sensory  dis- 
orders; (7)  environmental  impacts;  (8)  brain 
and  spinal  cord  injury;  and  (9)  restoration  of 
function.  Using  these  topics  as  a  ft^imework. 
Federal  agencies  can  receive  input  ft-om  the 
scientific  community  and  voluntary  health 
organizations,  such  as  NAMI.  in  building  a 
coordinated  effort  for  this  vitally  important 
Decade. 

We  are  also  considering  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  10-year  national  research  plan  for 
the  neurosciences.  This  will  mark  a  very  im- 
portant strategic  step  in  planning  a  decade 
ahead  for  what  activities  and  initiatives  the 
Federal  Government  should  consider  sup- 
porting and  fostering. 

OSTP  will  act  as  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  this  work.  But  we  will  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  great  many  other  institutions  and 
organizations,  including  NAMI.  We  intend  to 
make  the  Decade  of  the  Brain  a  cornerstone 
of  Federal  efforts  in  the  life  sciences. 

With  the  cooperation  of  groups  such  as 
yours,  we  will  be  contributing  to  one  of  the 
most  important  initiatives  in  science  and 
technology  the  Federal  government  has  un- 
dertaken in  this  decade.  We  expect  that 
these  efforts  will  contribute  substantially  to 
a  new  capacity  to  free  the  brain  of  illness 
and  enhance  Its  vast  human  potential  in 
health. 


SALUTING  SHANE  SALERNO'S  WAR 
ON  DRUGS 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  Cairfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  horxx  Mr.  Shane  Salerrw,  a  young  man 
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of  outstandkig  leadership,  determination,  and 
creativity,  someone  who  has  shown  initiative 
and  courage  In  serving  his  community.  His  ef- 
forts to  educate  ttie  putdic,  arxl  his  peers, 
about  ttie  dangers  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
in  particular  deserve  our  attention  and  our  ad- 
miration here  today. 

Mr.  Salemo  is  a  young  man  wtw  has  been 
unusually  active  in  ^ng  to  better  his  commu- 
nity. He  led  a  campaign  to  Improve  the  safety 
of  a  local  road,  fought  the  reduction  of  the  se- 
curity steff  of  his  high  school,  and  invited  the 
candMates  for  the  city  council  to  speak  to  stu- 
dents in  order  to  improve  political  awareness. 
Any  one  of  these  accomplishments  would  be 
worthy  of  recognition,  but  he  has  recently 
made  a  unique  and  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  people  of  San  Diego  t>y  creating  his  own 
antidrug  video. 

Not  content  with  our  progress  ttKis  far  in  the 
war  on  drugs,  ttiis  San  Dieguito  High  School 
senior  took  it  upon  himself  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. Unimpressed  with  the  current  drug- 
awareness  vxleos  that  use  actors  and  drama- 
tizations to  make  their  point,  Mr.  Salemo  de- 
ckled to  create  his  own  film  featuring  teens 
wlx)  had  experier^ced  drug  atxjse  problems 
tt)emselves. 

The  vkJeo  "Sundown:  The  Futajre  of  Chil- 
dren andOrugs,"  presents  no-nonsense  inter- 
views with  former  teen  addicts  to  teen  audi- 
ences. The  fTKJvie  enables  teens  to  speak  cS- 
rectiy  and  honestty  to  each  other  about  the 
horror  of  drug  addk:tion  arxj  challenges  them 
to  take  control  of  ttieir  lives.  Mr.  Salerno's  coU 
look  at  reality  has  been  shown  on  a  kx:al 
cable  network,  and  runs  regularly  in  litiraries 
arvj  schools  throughout  San  Diego  County. 

More  ttian  praise  his  klea,  we  shoukj  com- 
mend the  bokj  action  Mr.  Saierrx)  took.  In  cre- 
ating his  own  video,  he  had  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles that  woukj  have  discouraged  most  ottv 
ers  from  completing  ttie  project  He  invested 
large  amounts  of  his  time  into  producing  arxi 
directirig  the  film,  personally  raised  the  nec- 
essary funds,  and  kx»ted  feltow  teens  wtw 
were  willing  to  be  subjects  in  his  film.  Mr. 
Salerno's  perseverance  demonstrates  what  is 
required  of  each  of  us  if  we  wish  to  end  the 
scourge  of  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  indivklual  attack  on  one  of 
society's  most  intractable  problems  shoukj 
give  us  hope  and  teach  us  how  solutions  are 
bom.  Mr.  Salerno's  work  demands  tfiat  we  erv 
gage  ourselves  in  the  drug  war.  His  lesson  is 
one  of  taking  responsit)ility,  and  Amencans 
wouM  do  well  to  folkiw  his  example. 


SALUTE  TO  MANAGEMENT  WEEK 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ELTON  GAllEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
help  recognize  ttie  men  and  women  wtw  keep 
Anrierica  in  txisiness — ttie  Nation's  managers. 

This  year  marks  the  13th  observance  of 
Management  Week  in  America.  Sponsored  by 
the  National  Management  Association,  ttie 
week  of  June  S-7  is  t>eing  set  askJe  to  de- 
vekip  and  recognize  management  as  a  profes- 
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skm  and  to  promote  our  American  competitive 
enterprise  system. 

SirK»  its  inceptton  in  1978  by  ttw  National 
Management  Association,  Mans^iement  Week 
in  AiraMica  has  grown  in  recognKton  and  ac- 
tivities each  succeedbig  year,  and  deserved^ 
so.  For  just  as  we  need  people  with  viskxi  to 
devek)p  the  kleas  that  keep  Amerk:a  moving 
iorward  and  people  with  ttie  skills  to  produce 
the  goods  and  servnes  ttnt  result  from  those 
kjeas,  so  too  do  we  need  the  people  to  ensure 
that  those  ideas  are  carried  ouL 

The  National  Management  Association,  with 
more  than  75,000  members  covering  ttie 
specbum  of  American  business,  industry  and 
the  putjik:  sector,  helps  those  managers  im- 
prove their  skills  and  atxlities,  and  conbtMtes 
to  improving  our  productivity  and  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  woukl  lite  to  pay  special  recognition  to  the 
Santo  Ctarita  and  San  Fernando  Valley  ctiap- 
ter,  wtiKh  is  sponsoring  annual  Manager  of 
ttie  Year  awards  in  conjunction  with  ttie 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Santa  Ciarita, 
Canyon  Country  and  Pacoima.  These  indivkl- 
uals  will  be  recognized  on  June  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  commemorating  Management  Week  in 
Amerx^  and  in  supporting  pdcies  to  make 
our  free  enterprise  system  stronger  and  even 
better  able  to  meet  ttie  economc  challenges 
of  the  years  ahead. 


I 


BET  AM  SHALOM  SYNAGOGUE:  A 
NEW  ADDITION  FOR  A  SPECIAL 
CONGREGATION 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday.  April  17. 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yod(.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  ttie  pleasure  of  representing  a  district 
which  is  rich  in  a  variety  of  religkxs  to^aditions. 
Today,  I  wouM  tike  to  pay  trixjte  to  one  of  ttie 
most  unk^ue — Bet  Am  Shatom  Synagogue  in 
White  Plains,  whk:h  is  dedcating  a  new  addh 
tion  to  its  buikjing  on  Sunday. 

For  many  years.  Bet  Am  Stiakxn  was  a 
small  congregation,  littte  known  and  tiardty  no- 
ticed in  Westchester's  Jewish  community.  It 
was  a  place  wtiere  those  wtio  wanted  to  help 
txjikj  a  reconstructionist  tradHkxi  couM  join  a 
small  group  of  like-minded  people.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  secret  has  gotten  out,  and 
the  small  sanctuary  has  overltowed  on  Sab- 
batti  mornings.  Bet  Am  Shatom  is  still  a  haven 
for  those  wtio  are  seeking  something  special, 
but  ttiere  are  more  of  ttiem  than  ever  before. 

To  accommodate  its  burgeoning  size,  ttie 
synagogue  undertook  a  capital  campaign  ttiat 
has  resulted  in  a  beautiful  new  addition  to 
ttieir  bulking.  It  features  a  larger  sanctuary  for 
special  events,  several  classrooms,  and  an 
impressive  new  library. 

The  addition  serves  as  a  testament  to  ttie 
vitality  and  strength  of  ttiis  congregation.  The 
magk:  of  Bet  Am  Shatom,  however,  does  not 
reskle  in  any  txjikling.  Rather,  it  is  to  t>e  found 
in  ttie  character  and  dednation  of  ttie  indMd- 
uals  wtx>  make  up  ttie  congregatkxi.  Bet  Am 
Shatom  counts  among  its  members  some  of 
the  most  involved  men  and  women  in  ttie 
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Westchester  community,  people  who  give  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  their  talents  to  nu- 
merous local  charities  and  Institutiorts. 

I'm  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  my  colleagues 
al  join  me  in  wishing  Bet  Am  Shalom  Syna- 
gogue and  its  members  a  future  of  continued 
grmvth.  satisfaction,  and  nachas,  and  I  count 
on  Iheir  continued  presence  in  our  community 
for  many  years  to  come. 


THE  POPULATION  INSTITUTE 
HONORS  HERBLOCK 


HON.  JAMES  R  SCHEUER 

OF  NSW  TORK 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  extendmg  congratulatnns  to  my 
good  friend.  Herbtock.  upon  receipt  of  the 
Poputatton  Institute's  Gk)bal  Media  Award  for 
ExceMence  in  PopulatkNi  Reporting.  Herbtock's 
insight  has  distinguished  Nm  as  one  of  the 
most  gifted  polittoal  cartoonist  of  our  day. 
Heibtock  has  a  keen  understarKfng  of  the 
ramifications  of  overpopulation  and  its  effect 
on  every  aspect  of  the  quality  of  life  around 
the  gtotM.  As  a  fourKfng  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Gk)t»l  Committee  of  Parliamentar- 
ians on  Populatkxi  and  Devetopment.  I  under- 
stand and  share  Heibkxfc's  commitment  to  urv 
checked  growth  and  devetopment  I  am  proud 
to  recognize  Heititock  for  both  his  tenacity  and 
talent,  and  to  ttiank  him  for  lifetime  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  ttie  foltowing  re- 
marks by  Werner  Fomos.  presklent  of  the 
Populatton  Insliiuto,  upon  the  presentatton  of  a 
Qtot)ai  Medta  Award  for  ExceHence  in  Popu- 
latton Reporting  to  Washington  Post  editorial 
cartoonist  Herbtock  on  March  19, 1991.  be  en- 
tered into  ttW  CONQRESSiONAL  RECORD. 

Population  iNsnruTE  Honors  Herblock 

Editorial  cartoonist  receive  far  too  little 
credit  for  tbelr  loumallstlc  contributions. 
BtTorta  to  include  their  work  in  the  Con- 
OR1S8IONAL  Rbcord  have  failed.  The  vener- 
able New  York  Times  still  rigidly  adheres  to 
Its  longtime  policy  that  cartoons  and  carica- 
tures are  too  fMvolous  for  Its  editorial  pages. 
I  find  this  somewhat  Ironic  when  one  consid- 
ers that  the  celebrated  cartoonist  Thomas 
Nast  once  plied  his  trade  for  a  New  York 
newspaper. 

It  was  Nast  who  first  used  the  donkey  and 
the  eleidiant  to  symlwllse  our  major  na- 
tional political  parties.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  tact  that  Nast's  relentless  at- 
tacks against  the  "Tammany  tiger"— an- 
other symbol  he  created— had  as  much  to  do 
with  bringing  down  the  corrupt  poet-Civil 
War  New  York  City  political  machine  as  did 
any  words  set  In  type.  Before  Tammany's 
leader,  the  Infkmous  Boos  William  M&rcy 
Tweed,  was  convicted  of  defrauding  the  city 
of  S30  million,  he  said:  "I  never  worried 
about  what  the  newspapers  wrote  about  me. 
Moat  of  my  constituents  can't  read.  But  that 
damned  cartoonist!" 

It  seems  appropriate  that  one  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  Benjamin  Franklin,  is 
■aid  to  have  been  this  nation's  first  political 
cartoonist,  for  when  you  think  about  it  only 
a  democratic  society  can  tolerate  political 
cartoons.  I  often  wonder  how  t»r  Adolph  Hit- 
ler or  Saddam  Hussein  might  have  gone  with 
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their  nianiacal  erase  for  i>ower  had  there 
been  the  equivalent  of  a  Herblock  working 
for  newspapers  in  Berlin  and  Baghdad  when 
they  were  on  the  rise. 

When  Herblock's  first  cartoon  depicting 
the  wortd  overpopulation  problem  appeared 
some  25  years  ago,  global  population  was  lit- 
tle mors  than  three  billion.  Today  it  is  at  5.4 
billion,  growing  by  96  million  a  year,  and 
projected  to  double  in  only  40  years. 
Herblock's  strong  social  conscience  extends 
to  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  about  the 
spiraligii  growth  of  the  world's  human  num- 
bers. Hs  is  concerned  about  the  horrendous 
consequences  of  population  pressures:  pov- 
erty, bimger  and  human  deprivation.  And 
that  concern  is  brilliantly  reflected  in  his 
editorial  cartoons. 

The  man  we  honor  today  Is  the  heir  to  a 
proud  ABnerican  tradition  passed  down  from 
such  giants  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Mark  Twain  and  Will  Rogers — each 
of  whom  first  made  us  smile,  then  made  us 
think.  Herblock  is  an  avowed  advocate  of 
human  rights,  including  the  basic  right  of 
couples  to  limit  the  number  of  children  they 
will  have  and  to  decide  when  they  will  have 
them.  He  is  as  much  a  champion  of  civil  lib- 
erties as  any  Justice  who  ever  served  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  Is  truly  a 
national  treasure. 


THE  THRAWN  RICKLE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
m  Ttis  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 
Mr.  (;rane.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Monday 
marks  p6  21st  anniversary  of  Earth  Day. 
Much  h«s  changed  since  then.  The  past  two 
decades  have  t)rougtTt  deaner  air,  fresher 
water,  and  a  dearer  nwssage  from  envirorv 
mentaliaps:  "the  only  way  to  save  the  Earth  is 
to  abolfeh  private  ownership  of  land."  The 
"Green'i"  transformatton  from  grassroots  de- 
mocracy to  ecofascism  has  put  a  strangtehoM 
on  American  progress.  Robert  G.  WiWscroft,  a 
former  NCAA  ofRcial.  outlines  ttw  enviro-evo- 
hjtxxi  and  many  nwre  compelling  issues  in  a 
series  of  essays  tilled  Thrawn  RkMe."  The 
foltowing  is  a  highlight  from  his  series. 

Rarely  do  we  find  someone  willing  to  chal- 
lenge conformity  in  favor  of  the  truth  so  I  urge 
my  coll#agues  to  read  Dr.  WilNscroffs  artKle 
arxl  codskler  wtiere  we  are,  and  wtiere  the 
environrpentai  movement  is  taking  us. 

The  THRAWN  RiCKLS 

(By  Robert  O.  WiUiscroft) 
'It's  not  easy  being  green."  crooned 
Kermit  to  an  entire  generation  of  tykes.  Col- 
umnist Alston  Chase  quotes  a  German  Oreen 
politician:  "Grassroots  democracy  sounded 
wonderfkil  before  we  were  elected  to  Par- 
llamenu  But  now  we  are  in  power,  central- 
ized solstions  seem  far  more  effective." 

"Green"  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  It 
is  Impassible  today  to  find  a  politician  who 
will  disAvow  "the  environment."  The  typical 
attitude  Is  to  decry  radical  actions  by  fringe 
greens  while  giving  lip  service  to  their  so- 
called  underlying  principles.  Is  "Oreen"  as 
Time  Magazine  says,  merely  that  "*  *  •  our 
stand  oD  the  planet  is  that  we  supiiort  its 
survival  *  •  *"?  Or  is  there  something  behind 
the  rhetoric  of  survival,  beyond  the  National 
Wildlife  calendars,  beneath  movie-star  envi- 
ronmen  a1  protests? 


'Archdruid* 
movement: 
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In  Reason,  Virginia  Postrel  quotes  David 
Brower.  wnpm  she  considers  to  be  the 
of  the  American  environmental 
'I  founded  Friends  of  the  Earth 
to  make  tlw  Sierra  Club  look  reasonable. 
Then  I  founded  Earth  Island  Institute  to 
make  FrienAs  of  the  Earth  look  reasonable. 
ESarth  First^  now  makes  us  look  reasonable. 
We're  still  waiting  for  someone  to  come 
along  and  make  Earth  First!  look  reason- 
able." Earth  First!  is  the  group  responsible 
for  spiking  trees,  sabotaging  logging  equip- 
ment, and  Dndertaklng  other  terrorist  ac- 
tivities in  the  name  of  the  environment. 

Wendell  Berry,  an  eloquent  agrarian  ad- 
mired by  greens  writes:  "In  living  in  the 
world  by  his  own  will  and  skill,  the  stupidest 
peasant  or  tribesman  is  more  competent 
than  the  mdst  intelligent  workers  or  techni- 
cians or  intellectuals  in  a  society  of  special- 
ists." Stept|anle  Mills,  the  green  journalist 
puts  it  thisj  way:  "[Recreation  activities  of 
young  modems]  may  not  cultivate  the  en- 
durance neciesaary  for  the  kind  of  labor  re- 
quired to  dismantle  industrial  society  and 
restore  the  plarth's  productivity."  (*  *  *  dis- 
mantle indastrial  society  and  restore  the 
Earth's  productivity  *  *  *"?)  Elsewhere  she 
writes.  "Th^  ecofasclst  in  me  finds  it  hard  to 
trust  even  the  outcome  of  a  democratic  proc- 
ess *  *  *."  «•  *  •  ecofasclst  *  •  •?)  She  goes 
on  to  implj|  that  the  only  way  to  save  the 
Earth  is  for  an  elite  group  of  biology-smart 
ecologlsts  to  rule  the  rest  of  us  with  benevo- 
lent firmness.  She  concludes  that  a  major 
element  in  bringing  this  about  is  that  vrl- 
vate  owners^p  of  land  must  be  totally  abol- 
ished. 

Is  this  tM^nnlug  to  sound  &mlllar?  Stay 
tuned  for  to:  ther  details. 


LAKE  CrrY  ARMY  AMMUNITION 
PLANT  CELEBRATES  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSAIY 


iON.  KE  SKELTON 


OFMissoxnu 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
wJjdnesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  This  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  that  the  Lake  City 
Army  AmmuhHton  Plant  ftas  t>een  in  operatton. 
For  50  year»  this  plant  has  made  small  arms 
ammunitkxi  during  both  peace  arxl  war  times. 
The  Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant  was  the 
first  Govemment-owned  facility  to  be  estab- 
lished under  a  Wortd  War  II  program  to  ex- 
parx)  small  inm  ammunitton  productton  in  the 
UnttedStatef. 

White  the  planTs  operattons  have  fluctuated 
with  the  nead  for  ammunitton,  one  ttwig  has 
remained  canstant— the  outstanding  dedtoa- 
tion  of  Lake  City  emptoyees.  Their  commit- 
ment to  sal^y.  quality,  and  productivity  has 
made  these; qualities  the  proud  legacy  of  the 
entire  operation  at  Lake  City.  These  people 
are  the  sarae  ones  who  make  up  the  Lake 
City  25-Ye^  Club.  The  dub  represents  a 
group  of  pedpte  wtw  have  devoted  at  least  25 
years  to  proMding  the  U.S.  military  and  its  al- 
ias with  qua^  ordnance. 

They  d^erve  our  recognitton  and  our 
thanks.  I  an\  pleased  to  submit  this  statement 
to  that  end. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  INSURANCE 
WOMEN  OF  TRUMBULL  COUNTY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  ntAHCANT,  JR. 

OFomo 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  lnsurarK;e  Women  of 
TruirbuM  County  of  my  17th  Congressional 
District  of  Oliio.  As  the  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Wonwn 
PMAIW],  ttie  Insurance  Women  of  Trumbull 
County  will  be  observing  NAIW  Week.  May  19 
through  May  25. 

Professional  insurance  women  have  made 
significant  contritxjtnns  to  the  insurarx^  irv 
dustry.  They  have  t)ecome  increasingly  effec- 
tive kKally  arxJ  statewkle  in  promoting  public 
awareness  of  important  issues  such  as  tort  re- 
form, automobile  safety,  and  the  protilem  of 
drinldng  and  driving.  On  a  natk)nal  level,  the 
20,000  members  of  NAIW  have  endeavored  to 
reaffinn  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  the  highest 
professKNial  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  commend  the 
Insurance  Women  of  TrunAxjII  County  for  their 
praiseworthy  accomplishments  in  the  insur- 
ance industry,  and  urge  our  citizens  to  horx>r 
Vne  women  wfio  are  performing  such  important 
and  diverse  roles. 


EFFORTS  TO  MAKE  fflOHER  EDU- 
CATION AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
MORE  AFFORDABLE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OPMAKTLAND 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkxi  to  correct  an  Inequity  in  the 
taxatkxi  of  students  whose  educatkxi  k>ans 
are  carKeled.  By  updating  sectkm  108(f)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  take  into  ac- 
count new  programs  for  the  cafweHatk)n  of 
student  knn  debts,  ttie  Congress  wiH  be  pro- 
viding incentives  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  create  and  expand  k)an  forgiveness  pro- 
grams kx  students  wtw  choose  careers  in 
pubHc  servtee.  Senator  Dale  Bumpers  wM  be 
introducing  this  legislatx)n  in  the  Senate  today. 

Uixler  our  tax  laws  wfwn  an  indMdual's 
det>is  are  dteharged  or  canceled,  the  indhnd- 
ual  is  deemed  to  have  received  taxable  irv 
come  in  Vne  amount  of  the  docharge  or  can- 
cellatnn.  Sectkxi  108(0  provides,  however, 
that  wtten  a  debt  or  k>an  of  a  student  is  d»- 
charged  or  canceled  by  the  Federal  or  a  State 
government,  the  student  is  not  consktored  to 
have  received  taxable  income  in  Vne  amount 
of  the  canceHatkxi. 

Loans  forgiven  t>y  private  universities  and 
colleges  do  not  receive  this  special  consxler- 
atton.  This  means  ttwt  wtien  a  private  univer- 
sity cancels  or  dtocharges  a  k>an,  taxable  irv 
come  is  generated  for  ttw  student  in  the 
amount  of  the  dtocharged  or  canceled  debt 
Season  108(f)  applies  to  the  canceHatkxi  of 
only  Federal  or  Stale  government  toam  be- 
came these  were  the  only  programs  in  exist- 
ence wtien  this  sectkm  of  ttw  code  was  erv 
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acted.  My  legislatnn  woukl  update  sectran 
108(f)  to  recognize  the  new  kmn  forgiveness 
programs  established  t>y  private  universities 
and  colleges. 

This  change  Is  consistent  with  our  tax  polKy 
regarding  university  and  college  scholarship 
funds  whwh  are  not  consktored  to  be  income 
to  the  student  receiving  ttte  schotarship  unless 
the  amount  of  the  scholarship  exceeds  the 
costs  of  tuitnn  and  course  related  expenses. 
Current  law  has  the  perverse  resuN  of  provM- 
ing  favorable  tax  treatment  kx  financial  assist- 
ance provktod  up  front  as  scholarships  and 
tax  penalties  for  ak)  provkled  later  in  the  form 
of  k>an  forgiverwss.  In  many  cases  financial 
need  is  better  gauged  wtien  a  student's  future 
line  of  work  is  known. 

This  legislatkxi  spedficalty  covers  three 
types  of  k)an  programs.  It  extends  the  current 
discharge  of  indebtedness  provisnn  to  include 
programs  wtiere  a  university  or  colege's  own 
toans  are  being  canceled.  (Also  covered  woukJ 
be  kians  by  private  banks  that  are  canceled. 
Though  no  such  programs  exist  now,  such 
loan  forgiveness  shoukj  be  treated  equitably.) 
The  bill  also  provktos  the  same  tax  treatment 
wtien  a  university  or  college  extends  an  addi- 
tkxial  k>an— wtik:h  it  ttien  cancels— to  the  stu- 
dent to  help  repay  k>ans  from  some  other 
source,  indudkig  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernment This  wouM  cover  instances  wtiere 
the  university  helps  ttie  student  repay  toans 
provktod  by  a  third  party.  Finally,  the  bH  wouM 
aHow  the  university  or  college  to  repay  a  third- 
party  kan  dvecUy  on  behalf  of  the  student 

Ttie  tMN  provktos  ttnt  ttie  toan  cancellatkNi 
cannot  be  funded  t>y  the  emptoyer  of  ttie  stu- 
dent This  ensures  ttiat  emptoyers  do  not  sub- 
stitute nontaxat)to  benefits  for  taxable  wages. 
The  emptoyment  of  the  student  must  be  In  a 
fieU  ttiat  is  "related  to  ttie  educatkxi"  provktod 
by  ttie  university  or  college  to  the  student.  The 
bill  applies  only  to  toan  cancellattons  occurring 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  Ttie  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxalkxi  has  judged  that  ttiis  tiill 
wouU  have  negUgijto  revenue  toss  over  the 
next  5  fiscal  years. 

The  Federal  Government  has  tradHtonaHy 
recognized  its  legitimate  interest  in  encourag- 
ing students  to  choose  careers  ki  community 
servtoe.  By  correcting  ttiis  inequity  in  our  tax 
laws  we  can  further  ttiis  goal  by  creating  in- 
centives kx  our  Natton's  private  universities 
and  colleges  to  provkto  financial  assistance  to 
students  wtw  serve  in  ttw  community  interest 
As  Federal  assistance  for  higtwr  educatkxi 
grows  tigtiter  and  ttw  costs  of  higtwr  edu- 
catkxi continue  to  escalate,  our  efforts  to 
make  higtwr  educatton  and  put>Kc  service 
more  affordable  take  on  an  added  urgency. 


ECUADORIAN  LEAGUE  OF  FLOR- 
IDA: lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATION 


HON.  DIANA  ROSUmiNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Spencer,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  ttwt  on  April  20,  1991,  ttw 
Ecuadorian  League  of  Ftorida  wiH  celetxate  its 
10th  anniversary.  As  an  active  member  of  ttw 
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Hispank:  CoaTitton,  the  Ecuadorian  League  of 
Ftorida  [LEF]  is  a  dvk:.  cuNiral,  social  and 
recreattonal  communily  organizaiton. 

LEF,  in  eonjunctton  with  Ftorida  hitemltonal 
University,  has  devetoped  and  organized  orw 
of  the  best  footbal-eoocer  tournaments  in 
soiMi  Ftorida.  Teams  from  every  elhnto  back- 
ground parlKipate  every  year.  The  organiza- 
tton  also  publishes  a  bimonlhly  magazine  that 
is  mailed  to  over  3.000  famiies  in  Ftorida  and 
to  over  40  other  Ecuadorian  arganizalkxw 
around  the  United  States. 

In  additton,  LEF  sponsors  a  yeariy  evert 
called  Reina  de  Reinas  (Queen  of  Quaan^  in 
whtoh  more  than  40  Hispento  organizatfans 
compete  for  that  title.  In  the  business  fiekl. 
LEF  sponsors  the  Ecuadorian  Business  and 
Professtonal  Organizatton  wtitoh  provktos  as- 
sistance and  support  to  al  Ecuadorian  profes- 
stonals  and  busirwssmen. 

I  commend  LEF  for  promoting  unity  and  cul- 
tural awareness  amongst  ttw  Hispanic  com- 
munity of  Ftorida  and  of  the  United  States.  I 
woukJ  Nke  to  acknowledge  those  who  are  in- 
strumental to  the  wonderful  benefits  LEF  af- 
fords to  the  south  Ftorkta  communily.  Ttw  ac- 
tive board  of  dkectors  includes:  Raul  E.  Ona. 
foundkig  presktont.  Angel  VMenas.  secretary, 
and  Anrw  Ona  and  Susan  Villenas.  dmctors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
JOHN  HEINZ 


HON.  HENKY  A.  WAXMAN 

OFCALin>RNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Spericer,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  our  Nalkxi  suttereda  tag- 
edy  with  ttw  death  of  Senator  John  Heinz. 
Ttwre  is  no  way  to  measure  the  toss  his  death 
brings  to  his  family,  his  friends,  this  instHuikxi. 
and  our  country. 

I  frequertly  woriced  with  John  over  ttw  years 
on  Medtoare  and  many  oltwr  issues.  Most  re- 
cently, I  sen^  with  him  on  the  Pepper  Com- 
misston,  where  we  struggled  to  >nd  a  way  to 
bring  twalth  servces  and  tong-term  care  to  al 
Americam.  It  is  how  I  wW  rerrwmber  him:  A 
tireless  arxl  caring  advocalB  tor  people  in 
need— paittoulariy  the  ektorty  and  the  toast 
privfleged  citizens  of  our  counlry. 

Since  John's  death,  many  have  shared  worv 
derful  reminiscences  about  his  life  and  ex- 
traordkwry  work.  Orw  of  his  ctoaest  tiends. 
Senator  Tm  Wirth,  was  paittoulariy  atoquert 
in  his  touching  eutogy  at  John's  memorial 
servtoe.  Tim's  remarks,  wtiich  folow,  are  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  remarkabto  ife  of  a  r»- 
maikabto  man. 

In  describing  John,  Tm  sad  that  "John 
Heinz  left  us  stil  stiining,  still  hard  at  work  at 
ttw  demandkig  job  he  toved,  stM  growing  as  a 
puUc  servart  and  as  a  private  man.'  And  it 
is  ttwt  image  that  makes  John  a  coteague  we 
wM  not  target  ttwt  makes  his  death  so  dHlicult 

10  OOOSpL 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
expresing  our  deepest  sympattiy  to  John's 
wife.  Teresa,  his  sorn,  and  his  entire  famly. 
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TRIBOTS  TO  SKNATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

(By  Senator  Timothy  E.  Wirth) 

Tta&nk  you  all  for  JolnliiR  the  Heinz  family 
today  in  thia  healing  ceremony  of  grief  and 
love  and  (kith. 

"The  elected,"  Robert  Lowell  said  of  those 
who  hold  high  office  in  Washington,  "They 
come  here  bright  as  dimes  and  die  disheveled 
and  soft. 

John  Heinz  left  as  still  shining,  still  hard 
at  work  at  the  demanding  job  he  loved,  still 
growing  as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  private 
man. 

That  is  what  makes  his  death  so  hard  to 
bear  and  his  life  so  Important  to  understand. 

It  was  not  a  glamorous  life.  Only  in  fiction 
does  glamour  figure  in  politics. 

In  real  life,  politics— If  done  right,  as  John 
did  it — stretches  a  man  to  bis  limits,  deep- 
ens his  knowledge  and  calls  him  not  just  to 
learn  but  to  lead,  to  see  through  his  own 
time  to  the  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
next  generation. 

John  brought  three  essentials  to  this  ca- 
reer of  public  service. 

He  worked  hard.  He  was  stubborn.  And  he 
set  the  right  priorities. 

I've  never  known  anyone  with  a  more  is'o- 
digloos  capacity  for  work.  He  would  have 
breakliut  in  Pittsburgh  and  be  back  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  the  same  morning  for  a  hearing, 
knowing  his  brief  thoroughly. 

He  had  little  patience  with  those  who  were 
Ill-prepared  and  even  less  with  those  who  did 
not  work  hard. 

Heaven  help  the  staffer  or  witness  who 
tried  to  do  a  snow  job  on  John  Heinz! 

His  determination  to  defend  and  advance 
the  causes  for  wbch  )ie  cared  did  not  always 
make  him  popular,  but  John  willingly  took 
that  risk,  as  a  committed  politician  must. 

He  could  send  the  Senate  leadership  up  the 
wall  faster  than  anyone  else  I  have  seen,  es- 
I)ecially  when  he  took  the  floor  on  behalf  of 
his  State  and  then  would  not  budge  an  inch. 

He  didn't  care  how  lonely  or  uncomfortable 
it  got.  He  would  stay  there  fighting  for  fair 
treatment  for  Pennsylvania  until  he  won. 

And  he  picked  the  right  fights.  The  cause 
of  decent  health  care  has  not  had  a  fiercer 
advocate.  The  rights  of  senior  citizens  have 
not  had  a  more  devoted  defender.  Long  term 
care,  health  maintenance  organizations, 
hopice  care,  the  diabetes  network— the  list  is 
a  long  one. 

He  had  a  deep  feeling  about  how  life  ought 
to  be,  a  deep  commitment  to  people  who  had 
lived  a  full  life,  given  of  themselves  and  now 
deserved  the  respect  and  care  of  their  com- 
munities. 

He  focused  the  same  compassion  on  work- 
era  displaced  and  powerless  In  the  face  of 
crunching  world  change  and  threatened  with 
job  loss  and  family  desiiair.  people  who  had 
contributed  all  of  their  lives  and  now  needed 
help. 

How  wise  labor  had  been  in  trusting  their 
instinct  that  he  would  be  their  fMend.  They 
took  a  chance  and  endorsed  John  when  he 
first  ran  in  1971. 

And  how  proud  be  was  to  be  their  cham- 
pion. 

It  was  a  direct  line  trom  here  to  his  com- 
mitment to  the  environment — he  believed 
that  the  Earth  has  nurtured  us.  and  that  it 
la  our  obligation  in  turn  to  take  care  of  the 
Earth. 

He  developed  a  depth  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding, and  a  consequent  sense  of  ur- 
gency to  solve  the  problems  we  are  facing. 

Enormous  energy  and  creativity  were 
thrown  into  the  task. 

"Get  the  World  Bank  up  here— they  don't 
understand  what  they're  doing"  he  roared. 
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He  wts  outraged  that  every  year  fires  were 
destroying  areas  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Amazonian  Rain  Forest. 

He  said  that  we  need  strategies  to  sustain 
rather  ithan  destroy  our  natural  resources, 
and  wcndered  if  we  could  use  marketplace 
incentives  to  solve  environmental  problems. 

The  energy— the  intellect^the  phenomenal 
memor*  that  caught  and  challenged  every- 
one—wi  ire  all  part  of  the  remarkable  talent 
and  the  joy  of  working  with  John. 

But  I  srhaps  most  basic  to  his  effectiveness 
was  an  endearing  innocence. 

He  really  believed  that  he  could  make  the 
world  a  better  place. 

For  afl  his  sophistication,  he  had  a  wonder- 
ive,  almost  little-boy-Iike  mis- 
commitment  to  making  It  better— 
Icontrast  to  the  jaded  resignation  of 


fas  not  just  an  exemplary  public  ca- 
led  with  distinction  and  carried 
}rmous  confidence.  He  also  strove  to 
masterlthe  other  half  of  the  political  bal- 
ancing act— the  close  and  nurturing  relation- 
ship with  his  family. 

Out  of  the  pride  he  felt  in  each  of  his  sons, 
he  came  better  to  understand  his  own  growth 
and  hispolitical  mission. 

He  deK^eloped  an  equilibrium  that  gave  him 
the  f^  idom  to  dare  and  to  believe  that  he 
could  <  o  better  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
world  0  )uld  be  better. 


If  it 


B  true  that  "of  those  to  whom  much 


has  be4  n  given,  much  will  be  asked,"  must 


we  not 
his  life, 


John 
Wren,  1 


With  Teresa  and 
devoted,  commit- 
all  of  us  manag- 


selze  this  sense  of  the  possible  f^om 
heed  his  compulsion,  take  up  his 
commitment,  and  Incorporate  them  in  our 
own  wa  f  of  living  and  our  own  responsibility 
future. 
Of  coi  irse,  we  must. 
We  si  all. 
A  fini  1  note. 

and  I  were  fMends. 
e  were  a  foursome, 
ted,  boAnd  to  one  another, 
ing  soiqehow  to  make  each  of  the  others  bet- 
ter; 
Bettef-  in  what  we  tried  to  accomplish; 

at    understanding    and    thinking 
about  obr  children;  and 

Bette '  in  the  new  ways  that  we  invented  to 
laugh  a  Id  to  cope  with  political  life. 
Now  1  re  are  diminished. 
But  t  le  void  will  be  filled  by  his  children, 
all  of  a  [ir  children,  the  next  generation  who 
;he  kind  of  life  John  Heinz  had  helped 
us  to  CI  eate;  a  shining  life,  a  giving  life,  a  re- 
wardlni  life,  a  life  of  love  and  growth  and 
steady  Taith  in  the  way  the  world  ought  to 
be 


Tl  LEPHONE  COOPERATIVES 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  "JlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  dORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Hfr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Moody 
and  I  ate  introducing  legislation  to  ensure  the 
continued  viability  of  telephone  cooperatives 
that  serve  millions  of  rural  Americans. 

Tax-exempt  telephone  cooperatives  are 
nonprofit  organizations  that  play  a  critical  role 
in  providing  local  and  kMig-distance  telephone 
serviced  espectaity  in  sparsely  populated  rural 
communities.  Cocigress  granted  telephone  co- 
operathles  tax-exempt  status  in  1916.  and  has 
always  understood  that  this  exemption  is  nec- 
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essary  to  insure  the  availability  of  reliable, 
universal  tel  sphone  sen^ice  in  rural  America  at 
a  reasonabt  >  cost. 

AKIxxjgh  ihe  telephone  industry  as  a  whole 
has  experienced  significant  regulatory 
changes  in  ithe  past  decade,  the  nature  and 
function  of  (telephone  cooperatives  have  not 
materially  c^ianged  since  1916.  Yet,  in  re- 
sponding to  these  regulatory  changes,  the  IRS 
recently  issued  a  rulir>g  ttiat  may  cause  vir- 
tually all  telephone  cooperatives  to  k>se  their 
exempt  status. 

Cooperatives  are  cun-entty  exempt  from 
paying  Federal  taxes  so  long  as  85  percent  of 
their  income  is  collected  from  cooperative 
members.  In  applying  the  85-percent  test  cer- 
tain income  received  from  nonmember  tele- 
phone companies  for  ttie  perlormarx^e  of  com- 
munication »ennces  is  not  treated  as  member 
income  but  simply  discarded  from  the  inconrte 
computatk}rip. 

Specifically,  the  IRS  has  now  concluded  that 
billing  and  dollection  revenues  of  the  coopera- 
tive are  nonrrtember  income  for  purposes  of 
the  85-perc«nt  test.  In  addition,  the  IRS  stated 
that  the  histprical  practice  of  the  telephone  co- 
operatives to  include  the  amounts  collected 
from  members  for  long<listance  calls  is  incor- 
rect  in  the  njew  regulatory  environment. 

This  posifon  threatens  tlie  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus of  most  I  cooperative  telephone  companies 
because  it  irecharacterizes  income  that's  al- 
ways t}een  Considered  favorable  irKome  under 
the  85-percBnt  testing  rules.  That's  just  not 
right,  arid  we  need  to  correct  it 

First,  to  ensure  ttiat  regulatory  changes  af- 
fecting the  entire  telephone  industry  do  not 
cause  unintended  and  unacceptable  results 
under  tfie  8$-percent  income  test,  this  legisla- 
tion clarifies  that  irxx>me  received  by  a  tele- 
phone cooperative  from  a  nonmember  tele- 
phone comj^ny  would  be  treated  as  collected 
from  members  when  services  are  directly  or 
indirectly  pafd  for  by  members  of  the  coopera- 
tive. Thus,  it  a  member  places  and  pays  for  a 
long  distarce  call  to  a  nonmember,  the 
amount  paid  by  ttie  k>ng  distance  carrier  to  the 
cooperative  for  originating  the  call  is  treated 
under  ttie  86-percent  test  as  income  collected 
from  cooperative  members. 

Second,  lie  bill  reaffirms  present  law  that 
income  recfived  by  a  telephone  cooperative 
from  a  nortmember  telephone  company  for 
performance  of  communicatxin  services  which 
involve  meribers,  txjt  isn't  paid  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  members,  remains  excluded  for  pur- 
poses of  the  income  testing  rules. 

Third,  the  kiill  excludes  from  the  85-percent 
income  fomlula  revenues  received  by  the  tele- 
phone cooi^rative  from  billing  and  collection 
services  piarformed  for  a  nonmember  tele- 
phone company.  Telephone  cooperatives 
often  collet  from  it's  memtiers  not  only 
charges  for  local  phone  service  provided  t>y 
the  cooperative,  txjt  also  charges  for  the 
amount  owed  to  the  long-distance  carrier  for 
the  customer's  k>ng-distance  calls.  The  co- 
operatives ^e  compensated  by  the  longdis- 
tance carrier  for  this  sen/ice  thafs  provided  di- 
rectly for  the  benefit  of  tlieir  members. 

It  seems  to  me  ttiat  the  IRS's  position  has 
unfairiy  jeopardized  ttie  tax  exemption  existing 
for  cooperative  telephone  companies.  And  I 
think  that  we  need  to  resporxl  quickly  to  ttiis 
problem. 
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I  urge  my  colleague  to  help  futher  these  ef- 
forts t}y  cosponsoring  this  legislation  VhaX  will 
help  to  maintain  communication  services  in 
rural  areas  wtiere  it  might  otherwise  not  exist 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS 
RECEIVED  BT  A  COOPERATIVE  TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY  INDIRBCTLY 
FROM  ITS  MEMBERa 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (12)  of  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1906 
(relating  to  list  of  exempt  orKanizations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  a  mutual  or  cooperative 
telephone  company  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
paragraph referred  to  as  the  'cooperative'). 
Income  received  or  accrued  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  a  nonmember  telephone  com- 
pany for  the  performance  of  communication 
services  by  the  cooperative  which  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  paid  for  by  members  of 
the  cooperative  shall  be  treated  for  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A)  as  collected  trom  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  meeting  the  losses  and  expenses  of  the  co- 
operative." 

(b)  (Certain  Billino  and  Collection  Serv- 
ice Fees  Not  Taken  Into  Account.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  S01(c)(12)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ili),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  clause  (iv)  and  inserting  ".  or", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(V)  trom  billing  and  collection  services 
performed  for  a  nonmember  telephone  com- 
pany." 

(c)  CoNPORMiNo  Amendment.— Clause  CD  of 
section  501(c)(12)(B)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  comma  ",  other  than 
income  described  in  subparagraph  (E)". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  before,  on,  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  No  Inference  as  To  Unrelated  Busi- 
ness Income  Treatment  of  Billing  and  Col- 
lection Service  Fees.— Nothing  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  indicate  the  proper  treatment 
of  billing  and  collection  service  fees  under 
part  in  of  subchapter  F  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to 
taxation  of  business  income  of  certain  ex- 
empt organizations). 


THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  ARTS 


HON.  HD  WEISS 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  13,  1991. 
tfie  Washington  Post  printed  the  op-ed  article, 
'The  Art  Your  Money  Buys,"  written  by  Na- 
tional Endownnent  for  the  Arts  [NEA]  Chairman 
John  FrohTMnayer.  In  light  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  last  year's  reauthorization  of  the 
NEA  and  a  few  of  its  grants,  as  well  as  the 
ongoing  "misinformation  campaign"  rxwv  t>eing 
cortducted,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Chairman  Frohnmayer's  op-ed,  which  appears 
below. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13, 1961} 

The  Art  Your  Tax  Money  Buys 

(By  John  Frohnmayer) 

It's  your  68  cents,  so  let's  talk  about  it. 
That's  what  each  citizen  pays  in  taxes — on 
average— for  everything  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  does.  You  are  entitled  to 
know  what  it  buys,  who  chooses;  what  we 
who  administer  it  stand  for  (ttiat  is,  unless 
you're  tired  of  reading  and  hearing  about 
arts  wars,  for  which  I  wouldn't  blame  you). 

During  the  25  years  of  its  existence,  the  en- 
dowment has  made  90,(XX)  grants.  Of  these, 
about  30  have  been  controversial.  Still,  I 
would  guess  those  30 — or  maybe  just  a  couple 
of  them— are  all  most  of  you  know  atx>ut  the 
endowment.  Consider  the  following: 

What  it  buys: 

During  the  past  25  years,  your  tax  money 
that  went  to  the  endowment  has  helped 
bring  into  being  70  new  choruses  and  120  new 
symphony  orchestras.  Some  of  the  music 
that  they  have  made  and  you  have  enjoyed  is 
sacred,  some  secular. 

It  has  helped  pay  for  364  new  theaters  at 
which  you  have  seen  plays,  both  good  and 
bad,  depicting  love  and  hate  and  joy  and 
envy  and  success  and  failure — just i  like  our 
lives. 

Your  68  cents  has  helped  create  2,940  local 
arts  agencies  that  produce  your  strawberry 
festival,  bluegrass  competition,  flatfoot  clog- 
ging contests  and  community  sings.  Count- 
less of  you  have,  in  addition,  given  your 
time,  dollars  and  sweat  to  make  these  things 
happen. 

And  you  have  spent  68  cents  to  bring  art- 
ists to  more  than  11,000  of  your  kids' 
schools — each  year  reaching  4.5  million  chil- 
dren who  will  know  that  there  is  at  least  one 
living  poet  in  this  country  and  that  those  ac- 
tors on  stage  and  television  are  real  people 
who  probably  were  kids  once  too. 

A  sense  of  self- worth,  of  the  ability  to  com- 
municate— that's  what  the  arts  teach  with 
your  68  cents — and  it  is  fundamental  to  all 
learning,  ftom  calculus  to  drawing. 

Who  chooses? 

A  bunch  of  bureaucrats  in  D.C.?  No,  actu- 
ally you  do.  More  than  1,200  citizens  will  sit 
on  endowment  panels  this  year  to  rec- 
ommend, on  a  competitive  basis,  which  ap- 
plications should  be  funded.  Most  of  you  are 
visual  artists,  or  architects,  or  dancers  or 
folk  arts  lovers,  but  you  may  also  be  a  phar- 
macist from  Muncie,  Ind.,  or  a  minister  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  because  at  least  one  knowl- 
edgeable lay  person  sits  on  every  panel.  Citi- 
zens on  the  panels  are  of  all  races,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  represent  diverse 
view  points. 

Your  panel  recommendations,  fought  over, 
debated  and  usually  resolved  by  the  consen- 
sus of  the  panel,  are  forwarded  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts.  26  distinguished 
Americans  who  review  these  recommenda- 
tions in  public  sessions  and  afTlrm  or  reject 
them.  You  know  some  of  these  council  mem- 
bers, because  you  have  been  thrilled  by  Ar- 
thur Mitchell's  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  (or 
his  dancing  if  you  were  lucky  enough  to  see 
him):  you  have  been  moved  by  the  pathos  of 
an  August  Wilson  play  that  Lloyd  Richards 
produced;  or  you  have  been  transported  by 
the  beauty  of  Phyllis  Curtln's  voice.  But  you 
know  the  others  on  the  council  as  well,  be- 
cause they  are  your  friends,  neighbors,  col- 
leagues—good and  decent  people  who  care 
about  our  society. 

Finally,  the  National  Council  rec- 
ommendations for  funding  come  to  me,  and  I 
can  say  yes  or  no.  I  decide  on  the  basis  of  our 
twofold  mission:  to  support  quality  arts  and 
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to  make  those  arts  accessible  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

What  do  we  stand  for? 

I  came  to  the  government  sharing  a  com- 
mon cynicism  about  government  workers. 
My  experience  hasn't  confirmed  it.  The  gov- 
ernment workers  here  at  the  endowment  are 
smart,  compassionate,  incredibly  hard-work- 
ing and  in  spite  of  the  past  two  years  of  art 
wars,  amazingly  good-humored. 

I'm  chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts — and  I'm  sure  these  people  serve 
it  so  well— because  of  a  belief  that  people  be- 
come more  human  through  the  arts.  Dance, 
music,  drama  and  design  interpret  our  world 
in  carrying  forth  its  wisdom  trom  generation 
to  generation. 

As  our  enabling  legislation  says:  "•  *  • 
while  no  government  can  call  a  great  artist 
or  scholar  into  existence,  it  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to 
help  create  and  sustain  not  only  a  climate 
encouraging  freedom  of  thought,  imagina- 
tion and  Inquiry  but  also  the  material  condi- 
tions facilitating  the  release  of  this  creative 
talent." 

But  let's  return  to  those  few  controversial 
grants,  because  even  though  they  are  only  a 
minuscule  percentage  of  what  we  have  fund- 
ed, some  ask:  "How  does  the  endowment 
serve  the  public  Interest  by  making  con- 
troversial grants?"  First,  while  the  endow- 
ment is  for  everybody  not  everything  we  do 
is  for  everyone.  With  tax  dollars  you  support 
schools,  although  not  all  of  you  have  chil- 
dren. Your  taxes  build  bridges  in  North  Da- 
kota and  Arizona  over  which  you  may  never 
drive.  You  may  not  agree  with  the  agricul- 
tural, health,  labor  or  environmentid  pro- 
grams your  taxes  support.  It's  the  com- 
promise we  recognize  as  the  social  contract. 

Second,  society  grows  through  living  illus- 
trations. Some  controversies  we  resolve; 
some  stay  with  us,  but  few  are  resolved  by 
ignoring  them.  Sometimes  art  provides  a  ve- 
hicle—a forum— for  that  public  debate. 
"Driving  Miss  Daisy"  (the  original  play  was 
funded  by  the  endowment)  prods  our  con- 
science gently.  Other  works  prod  debate 
more  con(tt>ntationally. 

Finally,  our  society  is  diverse,  which  is  a 
source  of  strength  as  well  as  a  challenge.  The 
endowment's  nundate  from  Congress  is  not 
to  dictate  content,  but  to  seek"  •  *  •  artis- 
tic excellence  and  artistic  merit  •  •  *  taking 
artistic  excellence  and  artistic  merit  •  •  • 
taking  into  consideration  general  standards 
of  decency  and  respect  for  the  diverse  beliefs 
and  values  of  the  American  public."  That  is 
exactly  what  we  inteiftl  to  do.  No  blacklists, 
no  ideological  preconceptions. 

We  will  continue  to  use  your  68  cents— 
wisely  I  hope — so  that  we  can  leave  for  our 
children,  and  their  children,  a  sense  of  who 
we  are  as  human  beings,  what  we  share  as  a 
nation  and  what  we  have  achieved  as  a  civili- 
zation. 


SUPPORT  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TIONS FOR  NURSING  HOME  IN- 
SURANCE 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

of  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation,  in  conjunclkxi  with  Serator 
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Prvor,  chaJrman  of  the  Senate  Aging  Com- 
millee,  ttnt  would  provide  older  people  sub- 
stantiai  protection  against  the  crushing  costs 
of  long^Bim  care. 

This  proleciion  is  achieved  t>y  establishing, 
for  the  first  time,  mininium  standards  for  grow- 
ing private  long-term  care  insurarne  market 
With  these  protections,  the  growing  number  of 
older  persons  who  puchase  these  policies 
would  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion, ripoff  sales  practices,  and  unscrupulous 
companies  tfiat  try  to  wiggle  out  of  paying 
claims. 

Since  Congress  has  not  passed  compreherv 
aive  kmg^erm  care  legislation,  millions  of  sen- 
iors beieve  tfiey  have  only  one  alternative: 
purchase  a  private  long-term  care  insurance 
poicy.  But  the  evidence  shows  that  many  of 
ttiese  policies  are  not  worth  much  more  than 
the  paper  Ifwy're  written  on. 

Action  is  urgently  needed  because  the  mar- 
ket for  tong-term  care  insurance  is  booming: 
tfw  number  of  tfiese  polcies  sokj  has  more 
than  doubted  in  the  last  3  years.  As  of  June 
1990,  over  1.65  miiion  long-temi  care  insur- 
ance poicies  had  been  sokJ. 

The  industry  tobby  will  argue  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shouU  stay  out  of  this  area 
and  leave  eveiyttiing  to  ttie  States  and  the 
l^alnnal  Assodatmn  of  Insurance  Commis- 
stoners  [NAIC].  But  two  new  governmental  re- 
ports argue  otheoMise. 

The  inspector  general  of  the  Oepaitment  of 
Health  and  Human  ServKes  has  determined 
that  only  17  States  have  substantiafly  adopted 
ttie  Natnnal  Associatnn  of  Insurance  Conv 
misstoner's  (NAiq  model  standard  adopted  in 
January  1990.  And  even  fewer  have  adopted 
the  NAICs  consumer  protectkxis  adopted  in 
Decenter  1990.  In  additnn.  the  Inspector 
general  determined  that  only  9  States  took 
any  enforcentent  actkxw  against  tong-term 
care  insurarKe  companies  and  agents  In 
1990. 

A  report  t>y  the  General  Accounting  Offne 
released  this  month  found: 

Less  than  half  the  States  have  adopted  laws 
requiring  guaranteed  renewatxiity; 

Eighteen  States  stiH  aHow  excluskxi  of  berv 
etlts  for  Alzheimer's  victims;  Nineteen  States 
sta  aaow  the  use  of  a  "prior  hc^pitalizatkm" 
requirement,  whnh  effectively  keeps  two-thirds 
of  ttw  ektorly  from  qi^ifying  for  home  care 
benefits:  and 

Forty  States  have  not  adopted  the  NAICs 
minimum  recommended  starxlards  for  home 
health  care  benefits. 

Rarely  have  Federal  reports  been  as  tilurU 
about  ttie  increasing  numt>er  of  abuses  in  a 
growing  health  care  maikeL 

The  most  spedfk:  problems  consumers  face 
with  the  private  tong-term  care  Insurance  mar- 
ket are: 

A  dozying  array  of  terms  and  definitk)ns. 
maWng  it  virtualy  impossible  to  compare  poli- 

High  and  unpredtotable  premiums,  whwh 
force  over  15  percent  of  polkaes  to  lapse  each 
year 

The  vast  majority  of  polcies  do  not  keep 
pace  with  inllation.  severely  eroding  benefit 
levels  just  when  peopte  need  them  the  most; 

PoKcyholders  pay  their  premiums  for  years 
only  to  find  that  their  claims  are  denied  or  de- 
layed indeinately; 
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Agents  "chum"  sentors  Into  new  polkiies  in 
order  to  get  a  new  commission; 

Scare  tactKs; 

High  pressure  sales;  and 

Clean  sheeting,  wheretty  an  agent  fails  to 
report  ar|  applicant's  preexisting  health  condi- 
tion, leainng  the  policyhokJer  vulnerable  to 
claims  denials  or  poiny  cancellatnn,  and 

These  (problems  cause  seniors  to  be  misled 
Into  pur<ihaslng  polrcies  which  are  unneces- 
sary. Inappropriate,  and  highly  restrictive. 
Often  alone,  frail,  and  without  addittonal  re- 
sources, okler  persons  are  unable  to  fight  the 
insurance  company. 

Before  more  Indivxluals  Invest  hard-earned 
dollars  in  sut>standard  polk^ies.  Congress  must 
adopt  minimum  Federal  standards  for  all  tong- 
term  caie  insurance  products.  These  stand- 
ards must  provide  consumers  with  reasonat)le 
protectkXi  while  preserving  the  flexft)illty  the  In- 
dustry n^eds  to  respond  to  changing  data  and 
consumer  demands. 

The  le^slatton  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
address  these  problems  in  a  fair  and  reason- 
abte  manner.  It  is  strongly  supported  by 
AARP,  Consumers  Unton,  Families  USA,  the 
Nattonal  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare,  and  the  United  Seniors 
Health  Cooperative. 

Enacting  tong-term  care  Insurance  refomi  is 
one  step  Congress  can  take  this  year  to  pro- 
tect seniors  that  woni  cost  any  Federal 
money.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  a 
t>ipartisan  effort  to  provide  meaningful  Federal 
consumer  protections  for  tong-term  care  Insur- 
ance. 

I  Insert  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the  en- 
dorseme^  letters  at  this  point: 

Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Consumer 
I  Protection  act  Summary 

1.  Consumer  Access  to  Information:  Re- 
quires stktes  to  make  available  to  consiuners 
information  regarding:  complaints  received 
with  reAiect  to  long-term  care  insurance 
policies;  jthe  number  of  policies  sold  by  com- 
pany; tae  most  recent  premiums  for  each 
policy  s^ld  in  the  state;  the  lapse  and  re- 
placement rates  for  policies;  the  number  of 
policy  racisions;  and  the  claims  denied  as  a 
percentajre  of  claims  submitted  (excluding: 
claims  denied  because  the  policyholder  has 
not  met  deductibles  or  waiting  periods). 

Why  ^eded:  Most  states  do  not  maintain 
separatej  files  on  long-term  care  insurance 
complairtts,  making  it  virtually  Impossible 
for  constmers  to  get  good,  objective  infor- 
mation a^ut  the  reputation  and  quality  of  a 
particular  company  or  agent.  Consumers 
have  th«  right  to  know  basic  information 
about  lotig-term  care  Insurance  before  they 
spend  thilr  hard-earned  dollars. 

2.  Inflation  Protection:  Requires  all  poli- 
cies to  oontain  an  inflation  protection  fea- 
ture whibh  would  increase  beneflt  levels  by 
at  least  S%  compounded  annually. 

Why  I^eded:  Assuming  a  conservative  In- 
flation estimate  of  5  percent  per  year,  with- 
out inflation  protection  a  long-term  care  in- 
surance follcy  benefit  is  eroded  by  50  percent 
in  just  M)  years.  Seniors  pour  thousands  of 
dollars  aer  year  into  these  policies  only  to 
find  thai  their  benefits  have  been  whittled 
away  toj  be  virtually  worthless  just  when 
they  nee(  1  protection  the  most. 

3.  Nonforfeiture  Benefits:  Requires  each 
policy  t)  contain  a  nonforfeiture  benefit 
which  CO  Qforms  to  one  of  the  3  nonforfeiture 
models  (eveloped  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  I  isurance  Conunissioners  (NAIC).  At 
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least  one  of  the  models  identified  by  the 
NAIC  must  be  a  reduced  paid-up  model  where 
policyholders  would  be  guaranteed  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  benefits  after  a  certain 
vesting  ijerlod. 

Similar  to  a  whole  life  policy  or  a  home 
mortgage,  a  nonforfeiture  benefit  for  long- 
term  care  insurance  would  assure  that  a  pol- 
icyholder di4  not  have  to  forfeit  vested  eq- 
uity in  a  policy  should  the  policy  lapse. 

Why  Needed:  Because  long-term  care  poli- 
cies are  typically  held  for  10  or  20  years  be- 
fore their  beieflts  are  used,  the  possibility  of 
a  policy  lapsing  during  this  period  is  signifi- 
cant. For  eziuTiple,  assuming  a  conservative 
lapse  rate  of  10  percent  per  year,  only  7  per- 
cent of  policies  purchased  at  age  65  are  still 
in  force  at  a^e  85,  when  they  are  most  likely 
to  need  the  coverage. 

When  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
lapses,  the  policyholder  forfeits  a  significant 
amount  of  equity  which  has  been  built  up  to 
pre-fund  futilre  needs.  Individuals  often  pay 
into  long-tenn  care  Insurance  policies  for  10, 
15,  20  years  or  more  only  to  find  that  a  pre- 
mium increase  suddenly  makes  the  policy 
unaffordable.  When  this  happens,  policy- 
holders surrender  years  of  equity  and  are  left 
with  no  Ions-term  care  protection  whatso- 
ever. I 

4.  Marketiztg  Abuses: 

a.  Explicitly  prohibits  "churning"  whereby 
an  indivldu^  is  pressured  into  switching 
policies  in  order  for  the  agent  to  capture  a 
news  sales  commission. 

Why  Needed:  When  an  individual  drops  an 
old  policy  toj  buy  a  new  policy,  they  will  be 
forced  to  n^t  new  preexisting  condition 
waiting  peridds,  during  which  time  they  will 
not  be  covered  by  insurance. 

b.  Explicitly  prohibits  high  pressure  sales 
tactics. 

Why  Needeo:  Using  threats,  or  capitalizing 
on  the  fear  pf  financial  catastrophe  associ- 
ated with  going  into  a  nursing  home  should 
not  be  tolerated,  particularly  with  the  ftall 
elderly. 

c.  Limits  jthe  differential  between  new 
sales  comml^lons  and  renewal  commissions 
to  no  more  tkan  200  percent. 

Why  Needed:  Many  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policies;  have  heavily  front-loaded  com- 
missions: tht  agent  earns  a  hefty  commis- 
sion for  a  n«w  sale  and  much  smaller  com- 
missions for  policy  renewals.  This  sort  of 
commission  structure  provides  a  strong  fi- 
nancial incentive  to  "chum"  individuals 
into  new  policies  which  may  not  be  appro- 
priate in  ord  sr  to  garner  a  higher  sales  com- 
mission. 

d.  Prohibit!  i  agents  from  filling  in  the  med- 
ical history  portion  of  an  application. 

Why  Needed:  There  is  evidence  of  problems 
with  agents  Irho  fill  in  medical  history  ques- 
tions Incorrefctly.  If  an  agent  Incorrectly  an- 
swers these  auestions  on  behalf  of  an  appli- 
cant, an  applicant  would  likely  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  claims  denied  at  a  later 
date  on  the  basis  that  the  applicant  mis- 
represented ttiaOier  health  status  at  the  time 
of  application. 

e.  Prohibits  sale  of  a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  to  an  Individual  who  is  eligible 
for  medlcaldH  An  exception  is  made  for  quali- 
fied Medicare  beneficiaries  (QMBs). 

Why  Needsd:  Medicaid  beneficiaries,  by 
definition,  slready  receive  comprehensive 
coverage  for  long-term  care  services  without 
cost-sharing  requirements. 

5.  Outline  ^f  Coverage:  Requires  the  NAIC 
to  develop  afid  Insurers  to  provide  a  stand- 
ardized outll:  >e  of  coverage  which  states:  the 
principal  beieflts  and  exclusions  under  the 
policy;  graptic  information  on  national  av- 
erage nursinr  home  and  home  health  care 
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costs  and  their  relationship  to  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  policy;  graphic  Information 
on  the  effects  of  inflation  on  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  policy  over  at  least  a  20  year 
period;  and  a  statement  that  the  premiums 
for  the  policy  will  not  increase  more  than  a 
specified  percentage  during  any  given  cal- 
endar year.  The  percentage  specified  will  be 
developed  by  the  insurer  and  may  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Why  Needed:  Currently,  many  insurance 
companies  have  devised  their  own  outline  of 
coverage  which  Is  very  different  in  format 
and  content  than  other  companies,  making 
it  very  difficult  for  individuals  to  compare 
policy  provisions.  In  addition,  consumers 
generally  do  not  receive  any  information 
about  how  the  benefits  under  the  policy  com- 
pare to  average  costs  of  such  benefits,  or  how 
much  the  policy  can  be  expected  to  be  worth 
over  time.  The  requirement  to  disclose  maxi- 
mum annual  premium  Increases  under  the 
policy  will  bring  predictability  to  premium 
Increases  and  will  put  the  burden  upon  insur- 
ers to  disclose  the  potential  annual  Increases 
under  the  policy. 

6.  Guaranteed  RenewabiUty:  Requires  all 
policies  to  be  guaranteed  renewable.  Policies 
could  only  be  cancelled  for  nonpajrment  of 
premium  or  material  misrepresentation. 

Why  Needed:  Some  states  still  allow  insur- 
ers to  cancel  long-term  care  Insurance  poli- 
cies because  the  health  of  the  policyholder 
has  deteriorated.  Guaranteed  renewablllty 
pervents  insurers  trom  suddenly  dropping 
coverage  for  policyholders  who  are  no  longer 
considered  "jH-ofltable". 

7.  Standard  Definitions  and  Terminology: 
Requests  the  NAIC  to  develop,  within  12 
months  of  enactment,  standard  definitions 
and  terminology  for  benefits  used  in  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies. 

Why  Needed:  Today,  fWvolous  variations  In 
policy  definitions  leave  consumers  confused 
and  highly  susceptible  to  high  pressure  sales 
pitches  which  try  to  convince  them  that 
their  coverage  is  substandard.  Ck>nsumers 
have  the  right  to  know  that  "home  health 
care",  for  example,  means  the  same  thing  in 
every  policy  so  that  they  can  make  true 
comparisons  based  upon  benefit  levels  and 
price. 

8.  Prior  InstltutlonallKitlon:  Prohibits  the 
imposition  of  prior  hospitalization  require- 
ments on  the  receipt  of  benefits.  Also  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  prior  institutionalization 
(ie,  a  nursing  home  stoy)  requirements  on 
the  receipt  on  non-lnstltutlonal  (le.  home 
and  community  care)  benefits. 

Why  Needed:  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
NAIC  model  act  contains  a  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  prior  hospitalization,  19  states 
have  not  adopted  this  provision  and  several 
Insurers  (large  and  small)  still  sell  policies 
that  restrict  eligibility  for  benefits  upon  a 
stay  in  the  hospital  (usually  3  days)  or  a 
prior  stay  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility.  A 
prior  hospitalization  requirement  effectively 
excludes  two-thirds  of  the  policyholders 
f^m  receiving  nursing  home  benefits. 

9.  Home  Health  Care:  prohibits  limiting 
such  benefits  to  services  provided  to  RNs  or 
LPNs  or  to  Medicare-certified  agencies  and 
facilities.  Prohibits  exclusion  of  personal 
care  services,  such  as  home  health  aide  and 
respite  care.  Requires  use  of  an  lndei>end- 
ently  conducted  functional  assessment  for 
home  care  eligibility.  Provides  policyholders 
with  an  explicit  right  to  appeal  denials  for 
home  care  eligibility. 

Why  Needed:  Restricting  home  health  care 
services  to  specific  providers  or  Medicare- 
certified  facilities  severely  limits  the  oi>- 
tlons   of   the    policyholder.    Often,    pollcy- 
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holders  do  not  need  skilled  nursing  care; 
rather,  they  need  assistance  with  the  activi- 
ties of  daily  living,  things  such  as  bathing, 
walking,  feeding,  toileting,  and  eating.  In 
addition.  Medicare-certified  facilities  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  and  they  often  have 
long  waiting  lists.  Policyholders  should  have 
the  right  to  use  their  benefits  at  any  li- 
censed nursing  or  home  health  facility  in  the 
state. 

10.  Preexisting  Conditions:  Establishes  a 
one-time  maximum  6  month  preexisting  con- 
dition exclusionary  period.  A  preexisting 
condition  Is  defined  as  a  condition  for  which 
treatment  was  sought  or  was  otherwise  diag- 
nosed within  a  6  month  period  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  the  policy. 

Why  Needed:  Today,  several  states  allow 
for  preexisting  condition  exclusion  periods 
over  6  months  In  duration  and  allow  insurers 
to  institute  new  exclusion  periods  when  the 
individual  purchases  a  new  policy.  These  ad- 
ditional exclusion  periods  represent  unneces- 
sary additional  underwriting  which  leave 
policyholders  completely  unprotected. 

11.  Timely  Provision  of  Information:  Re- 
quires: 

a.  insurers  to  refund  premiums  to  policy- 
holders within  30  days  of  an  application  de- 
nial or  return  under  the  f^e  look  period. 

b.  Insurers  to  transmit  to  the  policyholder, 
within  30  days  of  a  policy  application  ap- 
proval, a  copy  of  the  actual  policy  or  certifi- 
cate. 

c.  insurers  to  give  written  notice,  within  60 
days  of  a  claim  denial,  the  reasons  for  such 
denial.  Insurers  must  also  make  available  to 
policyholders  all  information  directly  relat- 
ing to  such  denial. 

d.  insurers  to  obtain,  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  policy,  a  physical  exam  report,  a  func- 
tional capacity  assessment,  or  medical 
records  for  all  applicants  age  75  or  older. 

Why  Needed:  Policyholders  have  the  right 
to  know  why  their  claims  were  denied  in  a 
timely  manner  and  to  have  timely  refund  of 
premiums  when  appropriate.  There  have 
been  documented  Instances  where  insurers 
delay  timely  information  or  refunds  in  order 
to  buy  time  or  discourage  the  policyholder 
trom  getting  payment.  Many  policyholders 
are  ftall  elderly  individuals  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  fight  the  insurance  company,  or  wait 
months  for  payment.  Because  nursing  home 
stays  are  very  expensive,  delay  in  receiving 
claims  pajrments.can  quickly  result  In  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  Individual  and  increased  gov- 
ernment costs  through  Medicaid. 

12.  Counseling:  Provides  a  saO  million  au- 
thorization for  states  to  establish  long-term 
care  Insurance  counseling  programs. 

Why  Needed:  Counseling  programs  now 
exist  in  several  states  and  have  proven  to  be 
a  valuable  and  cost  effective  resource  for 
consumers  seeking  to  get  objective  informa- 
tion about  policies. 

National  Committee  to  Preserve 

Social  Securtty  and  Medicare, 

Washington.  DC.  April  17. 1991. 
Hon.  Ron  Wyden, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Wyden:  On  behalf  of 
the  over  five  million  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare,  we  are  pleased  to  inform 
you  of  our  support  for  your  legislation,  the 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  that  you  are  Introducing  today  with 
Senator  David  Pryor.  With  the  long-term 
care  Insurance  market  booming  in  recent 
years— over  1.7  million  policies  sold  to  date— 
the  time  is  now  to  take  federal  action  to  pro- 
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tect  the  rights  of  all  consumers,  particularly 
seniors. 

This  legislation  for  the  first  time,  estab- 
lishes consumer  protections  for  those  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance product.  These  protections  that  we 
strongly  support  Include  standardization  of 
all  long-term  care  insurance  policies;  infla- 
tion protection;  guaranteed  renewablllty; 
and  much  needed  counseling  services. 

Members  of  the  National  Committee  worry 
that  they  or  their  loved  ones  may  need  long- 
term  care  at  some  point.  We  all  want  afford- 
able nursing  home  and  home  health  care 
available  that  will  not  bankrupt  our  fami- 
lies. As  the  Congress  continues  its  debate 
and  discussion  of  possible  federal  long-term 
care  program  options,  we  feel  it  is  essential 
to  move  forward  with  these  consumer  protec- 
tions as  the  only  alternative  currently  avail- 
able— long-term  care  Insurance. 

We  thank  you  for  your  willingness  and  for- 
titude to  tackle  this  difficult  issue.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  pledges  to  work  with  yon 
and  your  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  see 
that  the  Long-Term  Care  Insxirance 
Consumer  Protection  Act  is  enacted  Into 
law. 

Sincerely. 

Max  RiCHTMAii, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Families  United  for  Senior  Action, 

Washington.  DC.  April  16, 1991. 
Hon.  Ron  Wyden. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Wyden:  I  am  very 
pleased  to  provide  our  full  support  for  legl»- 
lation  you  are  Introducing  today,  the  Long- 
Term  Care  Insurance  Consumer  Protection 
Act.  This  legislation  takes  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  myriad  consumer  fraud  and 
abuse  problems  that  pervade  the  sale  of  pri- 
vate long-term  care  Insurance. 

Last  year.  Families  USA  Foundation  pub- 
lished a  preliminary  look  at  real-life  stories 
of  long-term  care  insurance  fraud.  Post- 
claims  underwriting,  agent  misrejH^senta- 
tlon,  delayed  claims  payments,  and  arbitrary 
claims  denials  were  only  some  of  the  fre- 
quent abuses  we  uncovered.  And  all  the 
abuses  amounted  to  consumers  being  bilked 
out  of  thousands  of  dollars,  as  well  as  their 
peace  of  mind. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  Inescapable  con- 
clusion that  the  real  solution  to  the  long- 
term  care  problem  confronting  this  country 
lies  in  the  creation  of  a  federal  public  long- 
term  care  program.  But  to  the  extent  that 
private  long  term  care  insurance  is  a  part  of 
the  total  long-term  care  financing  picture 
and  continues  to  be  sold,  these  abuses  simply 
must  stop. 

I  applaud  your  leadership  protecting  sen- 
iors and  their  families  and  I  hope  you  will 
count  on  our  full  and  active  support  for  pas- 
sage of  your  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  P.  Pollack. 
/  Executive  Directing 

Consumers  Union, 
Washington,  DC,  April  17. 1991. 
Congressman  Ron  Wyden, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  i 

Washington.  DC.  ' 

Dear  Congressman  Wyden:  Consumers 
Union  strongly  supports  the  "Long-Term 
Care  Insurance  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1991."  which  you  plan  to  introduce  today. 
The  Act  would  extend  to  citizens  across  the 
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entire  country  important  consumer  protec- 
tion measures  when  they  purchase  a  private 
lon^-term  care  insurance  policy. 

Consumer  Reports  has  rated  private  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  we  have  found  that  they  do 
not  meet  consumers'  needs.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  desigrned  to  protect  insurance 
companies  against  risk,  rather  than  protect 
the  policyholder.  Some  of  the  most  egregrlous 
problems  include  inadequate  protection 
•irainst  inflation,  failure  to  provide 
nonforfeiture  values  in  the  event  of  cancella- 
tion (causing  consumers  to  lose  up  to  $60,000 
In  equity),  unfair  pricing  practices,  possible 
insurer  insolvency,  and  variation  in  defini- 
tion of  basic  policy  terms.  The  result— too 
often,  consumers  do  not  have  the  protection 
they  thought  they  had  bought. 

The  Act  builds  on  the  model  Congress 
adopted  in  its  pathbrealdng  reform  of  the 
Medicare  supplement  insurance  market.  It 
offers  the  first  signiflcant  steps  toward 
transforming  the  long-term  care  market  into 
a  market  that  provides  consumers  with  good 
value  for  premium  dollars. 

Consumers  Union  supports  a  public.  Medi- 
care-type of  solution  td  the  nation's  growing 
long-term  care  problem.  But  as  long  as  peo- 
ple continue  to  buy  private  long-term  care 
insurance  policies,  we  will  work  to  support 
Important  improvements  in  the  regulation  of 
this  market.  This  Act  is  a  very  big  step  to- 
ward reforming  this  market,  and  we  com- 
mend you  for  introducing  this  bill  today.  We 
look  foward  to  working  with  you  as  the  bill 
{Misses  through  the  legislative  process. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Linda  LiFSEN, 

Legislative  Counsel. 
Gail  Shearer, 

Manager,  Policy  Analysis. 

[Release,  April  17, 1991] 
Ukitbd      Seniors      Health      Cooperative 
Strongly  Supports  the  Development  of 
National  Standards  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection In  Lono-Term  Care  Insurance 
Wabhinoton,     DC.— The     United     Seniors 
Health  Cooperative,  a  non-profit  consumer 
group,  strongly  endorsed  the  proposed  Long 
Term  Care  Insurance  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1961  that  was  introduced  today  by 
Senator  Pryor  and  Representatives  Wyden, 
Daschle  and  Relgle. 

"Effective  national  standards  for  long- 
term  care  insurance  regulations  are  the  only 
way  to  guarantee  that  citizens  in  every  state 
have  at  least  a  minimum  level  of  consumer 
protection,"  said  Jame  Firman,  President  of 
United  Seniors.  "Thirty  states  currently 
have  consumer  protection  laws  for  long-term 
care  insurance  that  are  Inadequate  and  four 
other  states,  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, have  no  laws  at  all." 

"Long-term  care  insurance  is  very  com- 
plex, confusing  and  expensive."  said  Dr. 
Firman.  "As  a  result,  elderly  persons  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  unsavory  tac- 
tics of  unscrupulous  agents  and  companies. 
National  standards  are  needed  to  protect 
consumers  and  to  ensure  that  consumers  can 
get  fair  value  for  their  money." 

United  Seniors  is  calling  on  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Commission  to  develop  na- 
tional standards  for  long-term  care  insur- 
ance. Instead  of  giving  the  responsibility  ex- 
clusively to  the  National  Association  of  In- 
■orance  Commissioners  (NAIC). 

"A  Federal  Commission  is  the  only  way  to 
ffoarantee  the  full  and  balanced  participa- 
tion by  consumer  and  industry  representa- 
tives that  Is  needed  to  develop  the  best  pos- 
sible standards  for  consumer  protection.  Na- 
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tlonal  St  iindards  for  consumer  protection  are 
just  too  Important  to  leave  solely  to  a  hand- 
ful of  reiTilators." 

United  Seniors  Health  Cooperative  is  a 
non-profit  consumer  group  with  more  than 
10,000  older  members  in  the  greater  Washing- 
ton area.  United  Seniors  counsels  several 
thousand  older  persons  on  health  insurance 
Issues.  Tfhe  Cooperative  does  not  sell  or  en- 
dorse any  insurance  products  and  has  no  ties 
to  any  insurance  companies.  United  Seniors 
has  beet  responsible  for  several  major  stud- 
ies on  t^e  quality  and  affordability  of  long- 
term  cal-e  insurance  and  has  written  prac- 
tical, na  iionally-acclaimed  books  on  the  sub- 
ject for  1  oth  consumers  and  professionals. 


LSCA  FUNDING 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  tAllON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, arxl  across  the  country,  many  of  the  writ- 
ten records  housed  in  our  courttx>uses,  in  our 
archives,  and  in  our  libraries  are  disintegrat- 
ing. The  major  cause  of  this  great  problem  is 
the  chemicals  present  in  most  paper  produced 
after  the  middle  of  ttie  19th  century.  These 
chemicals  are  literally  causing  tfie  paper  to 
self-destfuct  Old  records  and  those  we  use 
every  cte^ — deeds  from  the  1920's,  wills  from 
the  199)'s,  library  books  published  in  tfie 
1 890's— jmaterials  tfiat  illunriinate  our  past  and 
ensure  our  future  are  threatened.  Additionally, 
tfiese  materials  are  endangered  by  heat  arxj 
humidity  fourxf  in  aging  buikjings  witfiout  prop- 
er climate  control. 

Work  is  already  being  done  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  sksw  down  the  deterioration  of 
their  collections.  Unfortunately,  most  of  our  li- 
braries and  museums  in  Amerna  do  not  have 
eittier  the  expertise  or  tfie  resources  to  deal 
with  this  challenge.  In  South  Carolina,  the  Pal- 
metto Archives,  Litxaries,  and  Museums 
Council  on  Preservatk>n  [PALMCOP],  is  taking 
action  to  combat  this  problem  through  state- 
wide preservation  planning  and  training.  Using 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  Trtle  III 
funds,  this  group  has  sponsored  workshiops. 
conducted  training  sessions,  monitored  preser- 
vatk>n  nteds,  and  served  as  a  model  for  other 
States  to  emulate  in  tfieir  efforts. 

The  challenge  to  preserve  our  written 
records  is  great  LSCA  funding  has  tteen  vital 
to  preservation  efforts  in  South  Carolina,  and 
it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to  have  LSCA 
funds  tol  assist  with  this  tremendous  problem. 


RICH  CASTRO 


HON.  PAHUCIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Wednesday.  April  17. 1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
sad  duty  to  share  with  my  colleagues  notice  of 
the  death  last  Saturday  of  Rk^  Castro,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Denver  Agency  for 
Human  Bights  arxl  Community  Relatkxis. 

Rk^  packed  into  his  young  life  more  acconv 
plishments  than  most  people  twice  his  age.  He 
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was  a  memb^  of  ttie  Cotorado  Legislature  for 
10  years,  a  member  of  the  Denver  School 
Board,  a  columnist  for  La  Voz  newspaper, 
chaimian  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Auraria  Higher  Education  Center,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Democratk:  Hispank:  Amer- 
Kan  Task  Force. 

Rk:h  was  a  friend  of  mine  arxJ  I  will  miss 
him. 

[From  tlie  Denver  Post,  Apr.  14, 1991] 

HISPANIC  CHAMPION  RICH  CASTRO  DIES  AT  44 

(By  Judith  Brlmberg) 

Rich  CaatBO,  Denver's  director  of  commu- 
nity relatioas  and  a  strong  voice  for  Colo- 
rado Hispanics,  died  at  5:&S  p.m.  yesterday  of 
a  brain  hemorrhage. 

At  his  bedside  In  Aurora  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital were  his  wife,  Virginia,  his  son,  Richard 
Jr.,  and  other  family  members. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  Gourley,  pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church,  administered  last 
rites. 

"He  was  surrounded  by  his  friends  and 
family,  and  died  peacefully,"  said  Tomas  Ro- 
mero, a  clo8#  (Hend. 

Mayor  Federlco  Pena  ordered  city  flags  to 
be  flown  ati  half-staff  in  Castro's  memory. 
The  Castro  family  will  receive  vistors  Crom 
noon  to  3  f.m.  today  at  the  Platte  Park 
Community  Center,  1500  S.  Grant  St. 

Castro,  441  was  rushed  to  the  hospital 
Thursday  after  being  stricken  in  an  Aurora 
cafeteria.  A  ("esplrator  had  been  used  to  keep 
him  breathiiig  when  he  failed  to  respond  to 
treatment.    | 

Castro  lielpnged  to  a  cadre  of  young  His- 
panics acroqs  the  nation  who  fought  a  dis- 
criminatory j  political  system  and  paved  the 
way  for  the!  successes  of  the  '80s,  Hispanic 
leaders  said.; 

"We  doubled  our  voter  registration  and  the 
number  of  Hispanic  elected  officials  during 
the  19608,"  aaid  Andy  Hernandez,  director  of 
the  Southwest  Voter  Registration  and  Eklu- 
catlon  Project. 

"Rich  wasipart  of  a  very  young  generation 
of  elected  ofhcials  that  took  on  the  fight  for 
their  community  during  the  early  '708,  and 
their  country  has  been  made  better  for  it." 

As  a  menver  of  the  Colorado  Legrislature 
fi-om  1974-19|(4,  Castro  focused  on  reforming 
legislative  districting  to  give  Hispanics  more 
access  to  stajte  elective  office. 

He  recentlfir  recalled  how— as  a  member  of 
the  state  reapportionment  commission  in 
1981— he  organized  Hispanic  communities 
across  Coloiitdo  to  testify  about  attempts  to 
dilute  minoBity  voting  strength.  The  number 
of  Hispanics  in  the  Colorado  Legislature  in- 
creased front  seven  in  1981  to  10  in  1990. 

At  the  tinte  of  his  death,  he  had  embarked 
on  another  statewide  campaign  to  create 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  reapportion- 
ment in  thejwake  of  the  1990  census.  Castro 
also  concerned  himself  with  immigration 
policy,  especially  as  it  pertains  to  Mexicans 
and  Latin  {Americans,  and  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

A  highly  I  effective  conciliator,  he  was 
known  for  l^is  generosity  to  people  on  their 
way  up.  Maiiy  of  the  current  crop  of  Hispanic 
lawmakers  Were  his  proteges,  offlcials  said. 

"He  neverjwas  too  busy  to  help  you,"  said 
Ralphie  Luirey,  a  former  legislative  can- 
didate and  a  bilingual  education  teacher. 
"He  walked|  in  my  precinct  when  I  ran  for 
the  legislature  last  fall." 

Castro's  Interests  encompassed  a  broad 
range  of  sbcial  Issues,  including  mental 
health,  prisons  and  even  parking  privileges 
for  handicaRped  drivers. 

A  prolific  writer,  Castro  was  a  columnist 
for  La  Voz  de  Colorado  and  was  working  on 
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a  book  about  Hispanic  Colorado  leRlslators 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  was  prepar- 
ing a  video  presentation  for  the  Colorado 
Hispanic  League's  August  convention  on  the 
history  of  Hispanics  In  Colorado. 

"He  was  an  incredible  advocate  for  His- 
panics in  the  national  arena,"  said  Arturo 
Vargas  of  the  Mexican  American  Legal  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund.  "He  raised  issues 
of  interest  to  Hispanics  in  national  forums." 

Castro  was  born  in  Denver  on  Sept.  29,  1946, 
and  was  educated  at  Annunciation  High 
School,  Metropolitan  State  College  and  the 
University  of  Denver,  where  he  received  a 
master's  degree  in  social  work. 

After  serving  for  three  years  as  director  of 
the  Westside  Coalition's  Neighborhood  Plan- 
ning Organizations,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Colorado  Legislature.  Between  1975  and  1962, 
he  was  a  consultant  to  the  Denver  Commis- 
sion on  Community  Relations.  Denver  Mayor 
Federlco  Pena  appointed  him  executive  di- 
rector of  the  human  rights  agency  in  1963. 

Castro  was  named  to  a  vacant  seat  on  the 
Denver  School  Board  in  1968,  but  failed  to 
win  election  by  281  votes  in  1969. 

He  was  a  member  of  numerous  boards  and 
commissions  in  Colorado  and  was  a  member 
of  the  national  boards  of  the  Southwest 
Voter  Registration  and  Education  Project 
and  of  MALDEP. 

He  won  numerous  awards  for  his  work  in 
the  Held  of  human  rights,  including  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Junior  Humanitarian  Award 
in  1968  and  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
Human  Relations  Award  in  1986. 

Referring  to  the  second  award,  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee's  Bobbi  Neal  said: 
"He  was  for  human  rights  for  everybody,  for 
all  ethnic  groups." 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  son,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  four  other  children,  Chris  Lucero, 
Phillip  Lucero  and  Ronnie  Lucero,  all  of 
Denver,  and  Brenda  MacDonald  of  Michigan; 
his  father,  Archie  Castro;  and  three  brothers, 
Ron.  Don  and  Jaime,  all  of  Denver. 

Rics  Castro  Remembered  bt  His  Friends 

Denver  Mayor  Federlco  Pena:  "The  city  of 
Denver,  the  state  of  Colorado,  the  nation  and 
advocates  of  human  rights  everywhere  have 
lost  a  special  fMend. 

"He  was  a  humanitarian  of  special  stature 
who  will  be  missed  by  thousands  of  people 
whose  lives  are  better  today  because  of  his 
compassion." 

State  Sen.  Don  Sandoval,  D-Denver:  "He 
was  like  my  brother.  He  was  welcome  in  any 
crowd  ...  he  would  sit  down,  talk  to  i>eople 
and  make  a  table  laugh  for  hours.  He  was  so 
intense  about  what  he  believed  in  .  .  .  true 
nondiscrimination." 

Paul  Sandoval,  a  former  legislator  and 
former  Denver  school  board  member:  "He 
was  a  very  serious  minded,  very  loyal,  and  a 
very  caring  person — caring  about  issues  that 
affect  people.  But  he  had  another  side,  and 
one  of  his  greatest  contributions  to  people 
was  laughter.  He  brought  Joy  to  people  by 
making  them  laugh." 

Bemie  Valdez,  former  Denver  manager  of 
social  services  and  former  Denver  school 
board  president:  "I  am  devastated  at  the  un- 
timely death  of  Rich  Castro.  I  knew  him 
since  his  student  days  at  the  University  of 
Denver  and  saw  him  grow  ftY>m  a  shy,  reti- 
cent young  man  into  a  giant,  sensitive 
human  being.  He  possessed  great  convictions 
and  the  courage  to  work  and  fight  for  them. 
I  loved  him  as  one  of  my  sons." 

Audrey  Alvarado,  executive  director.  Latin 
American  Research  and  Service  Agency:  "He 
was  one  of  the  most  visible,  strongest  voices 
that  we  had.  There's  a  lot  of  grieving  that 
we'll  have  to  do." 
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Tomas  Romero,  newspaper  columnist  and 
close  fHend:  "Rich  was  a  great  patriot.  His 
achievements  as  a  public  servant  were  only 
exceeded  by  his  humanity  and  generous  spir- 
it." 

State  Sen.  Claire  Traylor,  R-Jefferson 
County:  "He  always  had  good  humor,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  fair  and  honest  people  I 
have  ever  served  with  in  the  legislature." 

Sen.  Tim  Wirth,  D-Colo.:  "Rich  Castro  was 
a  dear  friend  for  many  years,  and  I  am  great- 
ly saddened  by  his  passing  today.  My  prayers 
are  with  his  family. 

"Rich  was  one  of  Colorado's  most  eloquent 
advocates  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  people, 
and  I  know  that  his  legacy  of  compassion 
and  service  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  a 
long  time." 

Deborah  Espinosa.  director  of  El  Pueblo 
Museum  in  Pueblo:  "He  sounded  very  happy, 
very  upbeat,  very  clear,  and  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  what  was  about  to  happen.  We 
were  talking  about  the  future." 


RESTORING  THE  PUBLIC  TRUST:  A 
NATIONWIDE  ACCOUNTING  OF 
POLICE  BRXJTALITY  INCIDENCE 


HON.  KWQSI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  1960's, 
Americans  watched  as  the  stnjggle  for  civil 
rights  played  out  on  national  television.  They 
were  witnesses  as  throngs  of  riot  police  fero- 
ciously clubbed  peaceful  denrK)nstrators.  And 
even  today,  as  we  recall  the  evolution  of  civil 
rights  in  America  and  watch  old  newsreels 
wtiich  chronicled  such  Nstorical  events,  these 
scenes  of  brutality  seem  just  as  horrifying. 

It  is  no  less  venomous  tfiat  law  enforcement 
officers  willfully  and  publicly  brutalized  Amer- 
ican citizens  struggling  for  constitutional  free- 
doms. It  is  paradoxical  that  people  are  still 
witfxxjt  certain  liberties  almost  30  years  later 
and  are  still  bieing  brutalized  by  some  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

Recently,  through  the  medkjm  of  television, 
an  of  America  was  once  again  witness  to  law 
enforcement  officers  brutalizing  an  American 
citizen,  Rodr>ey  King.  Many  people  nationwide 
are  already  aware  that  some  law  enforcement 
ofTicers  harass  and  brutalize  the  citizenry— 
particularly  minorities— ^and  show  a  total  dis- 
regard for  civil  Itierties,  despite  their  charge  to 
"protect  and  serve"  the  public.  However,  the 
doggish  beating  of  Rodney  King,  captured  on 
film  by  a  concerned  citizen  has  brought  this 
issue  to  the  fore  of  America's  collective  corv 
sctence  and  has  intensified  the  outcry  against 
police  brutality  present  in  many  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  what  makes  ttie  epi- 
sode most  repugnant,  even  more  than  the  se- 
verity of  the  horrendous  injuries  suffered  t>y 
Mr.  Rodney  King,  is  that  so  many  law  enforce- 
ment officers  stood  by  and  watched,  in  tacit 
agreement,  as  he  was  brutally  beaten  and 
shocked  with  an  electric  prod.  This  event 
could  not  have  enjoyed  such  widespread  sup- 
port from  officers,  if  a  climate  of  tolerance  for 
ttiese  acts  did  not  exist,  arvj  the  fear  of  repris- 
als from  authorities,  eliminated. 

Law  enforcement  officials  are  put  in  place  to 
protect  and  serve  the  putilk:  and  are  in  fact 
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consigned  with  the  pubKc  trust  Policies  incon- 
sistent with  this  charge— those  wfiich  alow  po- 
lice brutality  to  go  on  unchecked— are  policies 
whnh  effectively  breach  the  public  trust  and 
must  be  abolished. 

Minorities  far  too  often  are  ttie  victims  of  po- 
lice brutality  and  often  least  able  to  demand 
remuneration  for  unwarranted  and  eiicessive 
abuse.  More  irxportantiy.  few  opportunities 
exist  for  victims  of  bona  fide  polne  brutality  to 
expose  such  incidents  and  bring  charges 
against  the  police  department  essentially 
leaving  law  enforcement  in  the  positnn  of  po- 
licing themselves  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rodney  King  incident  and 
many  other  episodes  of  police  brutality  di- 
rected against  minority  citizens,  suggests  dear 
evktence  that  some  police  bnjtality  is  indeed 
racially  motivated,  especially  when  it  is  dear 
that  the  victims  have  no  recourse  and  are 
fearful  of  reprisals.  PoKce  bnjtaUty  must  be 
eliminated  if  law  enforcement  officers  are  to 
effectively  carry  out  their  mandate— to  protect 
and  serve  the  public.  Establishing  and  main- 
taining ttiat  trust  is  key  if  citizens  are  to  feel 
that  ttieir  safety  and  best  interest  is  the  con- 
cern of  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  effectiveness  of  successful  law  enforce- 
ment deperxte  on  a  partnership  between  citi- 
zens, polk»  officers,  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. Therefore,  the  answer  to  elimiraling  po- 
Ik«  txutality  lies  within  strengthening  ttiat  rela- 
tionsNp;  it  does  not  rest  solely  with  one  indi- 
vklual  or  a  single  department  AddKonally. 
since  pdee  brutality  In  some  Instances  is 
symptomatic  of  unbalanced  community  and 
race  relations,  \he  sokjtkxi  also  lies  in  amelio- 
rating or  strer)gthening  this  relatkxiship  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bertMric  beating  of  Rodney 
Kir>g  is  indeed  abhorrent  and  a  dear  inScatbon 
that  polKe  txutaMy  exists  and  may  be  escalat- 
ing unchecked.  It  is  converse  to  the  ideals  of 
American  society  and  tramples  on  the  civil  lt>- 
ertes  of  wliich  every  American  is  assured  t>y 
the  Constitution. 

Had  the  beating  of  Mr.  King  not  been  cap- 
tured on  videotape  t>y  an  otiserver  and  txoad- 
cast  on  newscasts  nationwide,  I  am  confident 
ttiat  this  matter  woukJ  not  have  received  ttie 
irrvnediate  attentran  it  deserves.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  bona  fkle  daims  of  poice  bru- 
tality wtiich  go  unresolved,  much  to  the  det- 
riment not  only  of  the  indn/kjual  and  his  or  her 
family,  but  to  the  community,  as  weH.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  there  Is  no  reliafale  ac- 
counting of  when  arxJ  where  police  brutaity 
occurs  arxl  against  wtiom.  It  is  similarty  dM- 
fkxilt  to  monitor  the  resokJtkxi  of  t)rutafity 
daims. 

To  ameliorate  ttiis  situation,  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce legislatkxi  which  caHs  for  an  aocouniing 
of  police  brutaity  daims  naikxiwidB.  More  im- 
portantly, this  legislatkxi  Mrill  identify  how  the 
daims  of  police  txutality  are  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  effective  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  an  asset  to  any  community  and 
shoukj  be  commended  for  such  efforts.  Never- 
theless, it  is  imperative  that  the  pubic  trust  be 
kept  uppermost  This  bil  is  an  active  effort  to 
achieve  tfiat  goal. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  WILLIAM  T. 
ALLMON 


EX1E 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGAH 

oFomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  some- 
wtiat  customary  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  bring  to  the  attention  of  ttw 
Members  special  events  in  one's  congres- 
sional district  or  notable  accomplishments  of 
constituents.  However,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  take  partkujiar  note  of  the  retire- 
ment of  a  very  special  pdbtK  official  in  ttie 
18th  Congresswnal  District  of  Ohk>  and  per- 
sonal frierxj  of  mine,  the  HorK>rat>le  William  T. 
Altmon,  who  retired  last  year  after  completing 
24  years  on  the  t)ench  at  ttie  county  level. 

With  his  retirement.  Judge  Altmon  com- 
pletes a  very  distir>guished  career  of  publk; 
servk^  beginning  in  1964  when  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Ohk)  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  2-year  period.  In  1966,  he  decided  ttiat  he 
coukj  best  serve  tt>e  pubic  on  a  more  kx:al 
level  arxl  was  elected  to  ttie  positkxi  of  county 
court  judge  of  Carroll  County  where  he  contin- 
ued to  serve  for  18  years  to  1984.  He  was 
then  elected  as  Carroll  County  Probate  and 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  until  his  recent  retire- 
ment. He  served  ttie  Natkm  honoratjiy,  as 
well,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  Worid 
Warn. 

Throughout  his  years  on  ttie  t)ench.  Judge 
Allmon  has  been  recognized  and  horrared  for 
his  fairness,  compasskxi,  and  honesty,  all  hall- 
marks of  a  man  with  integrity  and  ctiaracter. 

Judge  Allmon  has  touctied  the  lives  of  so 
many  individuals  in  so  many  ways.  He  has 
provUded  guidance  and  counsel  to  ttie  trou- 
bled. He  has  been  a  friend  to  countless  num- 
bers and  wtiile  ttiey  may  not  have  been 
thougtit  of  at  the  time  by  certain  indlvkluals, 
his  deciskxis  were  designed  more  to  rehatiili- 
tate  ttian  simply  to  punish. 

Few  people  in  Carroll  County  or  elsewtiere 
coutd  be  more  involved  in  ttieir  community 
ttian  is  Judge  Allmon.  Despite  heavy  work 
sctiedules,  he  always  found  ttie  time  to  partici- 
pate in  civK  affairs  and  was  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  many  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Allmon's  atjsence  from 
ttie  bench  will  be  missed  in  my  area,  but  we 
wii  tie  fortunate  to  have  him  remain  among  us 
for  many  years  to  come.  On  behalf  of  this  au- 
gust body.  I  congratulate  my  friend.  Bill 
AHmon.  upon  his  retirement 


THE  THOMASTON  WOODS  STORY 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take 
ttiis  opportunity  to  bring  to  ttie  attentxxi  of  my 
colleagues,  a  good  news  story,  one  filled  with 
compasskxi  and  with  actkxi.  A  dedKated 
group  of  parishkxiers  from  SL  Ttiomas  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Ten-ace  Park,  OH.  took  to 
heart  Presklent  Bush's  call  for  1 .000  points  of 
ight  ttvoughout  this  Natkxi.  Recognizing  the 
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need  fo/  safe,  affordable  housing  for  low-in- 
come families  in  their  communities,  this  group 
began  with  moneys  from  the  church  endow- 
ment fund— adding  to  these  funds  from  private 
investm9it. 

Mr.  Sf^aker,  I  offer  my  congratulatkins  and 
ttianks  4)  the  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church 
for  ttieir  (efforts  on  behalf  of  ttiis  most  worttiy 
endeavQf.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  this  summary  of  The  Thomaston 
Woods  Story. 

In  Feiruary,  1967,  the  Senior  Warden  of 
Saint  Ipomas  Episcopal  Church  in  Terrace 
Park,  oiio  approached  a  recently  retired  pa- 
rishlon^  who  had  been  a  businessman  and 
said,  "what  can  Saint  Thomas  do  about  the 
lack  of  affordable  housing-  in  our  area?  Would 
you  pleape  look  into  it." 

He  asked  another  parishioner  who  was  a 
social  imrker  for  help.  They  proceeded  with 
the  bleaein^  of  Saint  Thomas'  clergy,  and 
called  on  almost  every  Social  Service  Agen- 
cy in  thf  area  including  the  Clermont  Metro- 
politan Housing  Authority,  the  Chamber  of 
Commeipe,  the  Hamilton  and  Clermont 
County  ^Commissioners,  and  various  Town- 
ship Tnistees.  They  found  that  the  lack  of 
affordable  housing  was  indeed  a  problem  in 
the  are*  and  one  that  was  not  being  effec- 
tively addressed. 

They  teveloped  six  proposals:  a  shelter,  a 
100  unitl  multi-family  rental  project,  a  resi- 
dential rehabilitation  assistance  program, 
and  three  others.  These  were  presented  to 
the  Vestry  of  the  Parish,  who  chose  the  reha- 
bilitatltii  program  and  the  100  unit  project 
for  execution  and  voted  the  1988  income  from 
the  ParHh's  Endowment  Fund,  some  $22,000. 
as  seed  (loney. 

Durinf  1968.  the  key  pieces  of  a  housing  or- 
ganization were  put  in  place.  At  the  top,  a 
private. 'non-profit  Section  501(c)(3)  corpora- 
tion. So  Thomas  Housing  Corporation,  was 
established  to  supervise  the  creation  and  op- 
eration of  all  the  housing  outreach  of  Saint 
Thomasi  Church  with  advice  and  supiwrt 
from  tht  Vestry  and  Clergy.  It  is  this  sepa- 
rate, yei  co-ordinated,  organization  for  hous- 
ing outieach  which  has  allowed  the  Parish  to 
take  OB  time-consuming  major  projects 
without!  Interfering  *1'^  t^*  existing  main- 
stream irograms  of  the  Parish. 

The  Rousing  Corporation  Trustees  first 
formed  la  Rehab  Committee  that  imme- 
diately pok  on  the  Vestry's  instructions  to 
start  serving  needy  homeowners  who 
couldn't!  maintain  their  own  homes. 

Next,  jthe  Trustees  formed  a  Survey  com- 
mittee ijo  verify  the  need  for  additional,  per- 
manent laffordable  housing  in  the  area.  The 
area  selected  was  Clermont  County  because 
much  i«ork  on  affordable  housing  was  in 
progress  in  Hamilton  County  and  17%  of 
Saint  "rtiomas  parishioners  live  in  Clermont 
County.  The  survey  confirmed  the  need. 

Finance.  Site  and  Design  Committees  were 
formed.  JThese  committees  were  staffed  with 
individuals  from  the  parish  who  had  exper- 
tise in!  the  development  of  real  estate 
projects  and  wanted  to  use  their  expertise  in 
the  Lard's  Work.  A  beautiful  site  was 
optionef .  An  architect  was  found  who  would 
design  4  set  of  townhouses  that  would  meet 
the  nee^  in  a  solid,  supportive  and  economic 
fashion.;  A  financing  plan  was  designed  that 
would  false  virtually  all  of  the  $5,000,000 
needed  Ifrom  sources  beyond  Saint  Thomas 
Parish.  \  but  would  keep  the  project  under 
Parish  <^ntrol. 

Key  to  this  phase  of  the  100  unit  project, 
was  thai  enlistment  of  a  corps  of  flrst  class 
experts  j  in  real  estate  development  and  fi- 
nancing   The  careful  work  of  these  individ- 
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all  Involved  ttiat  ttiis  project 


would  l>e  sue  cessful.  Accountants,  attorneys, 
contractors,  architects,  consultants,  state 
and  local  governmental  housing  profes- 
sionals, real  estate  agents,  bankers,  inves- 
tors, apartment  managers,  and  the  mortgage 
company  all  seemed  to  give  the  project  a  lit- 
tle extra  becftuse  of  Its  non-profit,  charitable 
nature. 

By  the  end  of  1988,  the  site  was  under  con- 
trol of  the  Cbrporation,  the  design  was  com- 
plete and  ttie  financing  plan  was  in  place. 
Key  to  the  t&nanclng  was  obtaining  an  allo- 
cation of  Federal  Income  tax  credits  ft^m 
the  State  of  Otiio.  Sale  of  these  credits  to 
corporate  inkrestors  generated  fund  to  cover 
50%  of  the  cost.  This  work  began  in  October, 
1988  but  th9  final  sale  was  not  completed 
until  August  of  1989.  Along  the  way.  a  ISO 
page  prospeotus  was  prepared  and  numerous 
presentations  made,  all  focused  on  convinc- 
ing sophisticated  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies and  other  corimrations  that  Saint 
Thomas  Pansh  was  capable  of  successfully 
creating  ana  managing  a  large  low-income 
housing  project. 

Inevitably^  difficulties  of  timing  occurred. 
Should  we  o  >mmlt  funds  for  a  legal  prospec- 
tus before  we  had  investors  committed? 
Should  we  pay  large  fees  for  a  mortgage 
commitmeni  before  we  knew  we  could  break 
ground?  Hovf  much  should  we  pay  for  a  land 
option  we  might  not  be  able  to  use?  In  each 
case,  we  resolved  the  problem  by  bringing  all 
the  involved  Individuals  together,  seeking 
spiritual  guidance  and  making  a  joint  deci- 
sion to  tak(  another  big  step.  While  there 
were  many  unpleasant  "surprises"  as  costs 
rose,  we  ranely  surprised  ourselves.  No  one 
carried  the  worry  burden  alone. 

Planning  tpr  good  communications  helped. 
Having  press  officers,  appointing  Vestry 
members  tq  various  housing  committees, 
making  freqiient  presentations  to  Vestry  and 
parishioners^  and  regularly  holding  open 
meetings  alli  contributed. 

In  1989,  the  financing  was  in  place,  plan- 
ning for  operations  was  done  and.  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  with'  the  bishop  in  attendance,  the 
groundbreaking  was  held.  Typical  of  the  ma- 
turity of  housing  team  members,  the  Operat- 
ing Board  gdt  into  high  gear  in  the  spring  be- 
fore financltig  was  assured.  Plans  and  poli- 
cies were  developed,  the  Management  firm 
was  selectect  public  relations  problems  were 
anticipated  ii.nd  handled,  budgets  were  devel- 
oped, and  a|  creative  approach  to  resident 
services  was|  designed. 

This  appr()ach  to  resident  development  in- 
volves making  each  prospective  tenant 
aware  of  thf  growth  opportunities  that  liv- 
ing in  Thoniaston  Woods  offers  them  and  so- 
liciting thef  acceptance  of  the  responsibil- 
ities that  gt  along  with  living  in  a  special 
place.  Social  service  agencies,  schools,  and 
local  citizens  are  now  prepared  to  offer  what>- 
ever  assistaace  any  resident  might  require  to 
advance  the}r  life-style. 

The  key  innovative  feature,  funded  by  the 
Saint  Thomfis  Vestry,  is  an  on-site  Coordi- 
nator of  Relident  Services.  This  person  will 
serve  as  an  ombudsperson  making  sure  that 
each  opportfunity  for  individual  growth  is 
recognized  and  capitalized  on  and  that  con- 
flict is  resolved  appropriately. 

Saint  Thomas  Church  could  not  have  done 
this  withouf  its  financial  supporters  large 
and  small,  ^me  of  these  are  professionals 
providing  grants,  loans,  and  capital  to  a 
project  whldh.  In  their  experienced  judgment 
will  be  sucdessful.  Others  are  amateurs  giv- 
ing of  their  time,  talent  and  treasure  solely 
as  a  statement  that  this  is  what  God  wants 
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them  to  do.  Thomaston  Woods  needed  both 
to  become  a  reality. 

That  reality  can  be  seen  first  hand  at  322 
Amella-Ollve  Branch  Road  in  Clermont 
County. 

We  have  raised  the  money  to  provide  the 
shelter  to  Improve  the  living  conditions  for 
the  first  100  families  of  Thomaston  Woods. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP  ROLLUP  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  wHh  Representatives  Matthew  Rinaldo, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommuntcatk)ns  and  Fi- 
nance, and  John  Dingell,  chairman  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee,  in  introducing 
the  Limited  Partnership  Reform  Act  of  1991 . 

This  bipartisan  legislatkxi  is  designed  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  secu- 
rities laws  in  order  to  reform  the  regulatk>n  of 
limited  partr>ership  reorganizations,  popularly 
known  as  rollups.  I  believe  the  balanced  pack- 
age of  reforms  provkled  for  in  this  t>ill  are  es- 
sential in  order  to  make  rollup  disclosure  doc- 
uments more  readable,  curb  certain  abusive 
practices  associated  with  some  limited  part- 
nership reorganizations,  assure  investors  op- 
posed to  a  rollup  are  afforded  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  the  transactktn,  and  provide  for 
dissenters'  rights  options  for  those  limited  part- 
rwrs  wtw  choose  not  to  invest  in  a  rolled  up 
business  entity. 

Since  1980,  approximately  $130  billkxi  has 
been  invested  in  limited  partnerships.  The  txjik 
of  these  Investments  have  been  in  real  estate 
or  oil  and  gas  limited  partnerships.  Investing  in 
limited  partnerships  has  allowed  millions  of 
Americans  to  pool  their  savings  and  place 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  general  partner  who 
woukj  use  these  funds  to  acquire  and  manage 
real  estate  or  oil  and  natural  gas  properties. 

By  investing  In  limited  partnerships,  millkKis 
uf  srrall  investors  around  the  country  have 
been  able  to  partKipate  in  the  purchase  of 
commercial  office  buikJings,  shopping  malls, 
oil  and  natural  gas  extractk)n.  or  other  invest- 
ment opportunities.  In  recent  years,  trawever, 
a  growing  number  of  limited  partnerships  have 
been  reorganized,  or  rolled  up,  into  new  busi- 
ness entities,  often  with  very  different  invest- 
ment objectives  and  chiaracteristx^s,  arxl  at- 
rrxjst  ahmays  leading  to  very  substantial  tosses 
in  investor  equity. 

According  to  an  SEC  report  sutHnitted  to  ttie 
Subcommittee  on  Telecomnuinicatk)ns  and  Fi- 
nance in  February  1991 ,  65  limited  partr)ership 
rollups  have  occurred  during  the  last  5  years. 
These  rollups  have  involved  nearty  1,200  lim- 
ited partnerships,  1 2  millkxi  investors,  and  an 
exchange  value  of  approximately  S6.9  t>illion. 
During  this  same  period  of  time,  over  S100  bil- 
bon  of  new  limited  partnership  interests  have 
been  registered  for  sale  to  the  publk:.  Interest- 
ingly, as  new  offerings  of  limited  partnerships 
have  tapered  off,  from  a  high  of  428  in  1985, 
to  a  kw  of  106  in  1990.  the  number  of  rollups 
has  been  escalating,  from  a  k)w  of  7  in  1985 
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to  a  high  of  17  in  1990.  As  a  result,  the  num- 
ber of  indivklual  investors  affected  by  rollups 
is  increasing  dramatKaily.  In  fact,  or>e  private 
estimate  suggests  that  more  ttian  340,000  in- 
divkjual  investors  coukJ  see  their  limited  part- 
nerships rolled  up  in  1991. 

Overall,  rollups  have  performed  poorly  when 
traded  on  the  stock  market  An  analysis  t>y  the 
UqukJity  Furxj,  a  firm  whch  purchases  limited 
partnerships  on  the  secondary  market,  of  13 
major  rollups  conducted  in  the  last  7  years 
fourxl  ttiat  investors  were  faced  with  k>sses 
averaging  44  percent  from  the  exchange  value 
provided  at  the  time  of  thie  rollup  on  ttie  very 
first  day  of  trading.  The  SEC,  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  in  March  1991, 
has  confirmed  ttiat  wtien  rollup  securities 
reach  the  stock  martlet,  they  generally  have 
continued  to  fare  pooriy— dropping  in  value  by 
an  annual  average  of  23  percent  from  the  first 
day  trading  price. 

Ttie  sutxx>mmittee's  investigatk>n  lias  pro- 
vided evidence  indicating  that  abusive  prac- 
tKes  often  associated  with  the  rollup  trans- 
action itself  may  directly  contribute  to  much  of 
this  loss  in  investor  equity.  Witnesses  have  in- 
dk:ated  ttiat  controversial  practx»s,  such  as 
the  change  from  a  finite-life  to  an  infinite-life 
investment,  the  impositkin  of  supermajority 
voting  requirements  that  entrench  existing 
management,  new  fee  structures  whch  pro- 
vkJe  greatly  increased  compensatkxi  to  man- 
agement and  the  high  transactkxi  costs  often 
associated  with  ttie  rollup  transactkm  itself,  all 
have  led  Wall  Street  studiously  to  avokj  in- 
vesting in  rollups. 

Unfortunately,  investors  seeking  protectkxi 
from  abusive  rollups  today  find  ttiemselves 
confronted  by  something  of  a  regulatory  black 
hole.  Because  many  rollup  transactk>ns  in- 
volve ttie  exchange  of  limited  partnership  In- 
terests tor  securities  in  a  business  entity  whkih 
has  tieen  approved  for  listing  on  a  national  se- 
curities exctiange,  they  are  subject  to  the  ex- 
change exemption  from  state  merit  review,  or 
blue  sky,  laws.  This  prevents  State  securities 
regulators  from  subjecting  ttiem  to  scrutiny. 

At  the  Federal  level,  rollups  are  subjected  to 
the  same  disck)sure  requirements  and  proxy 
solicitatkin  rules  governing  ottier  corporate 
transactnns.  Unfortunately,  the  subcommit- 
tee's investigatkm  has  indk:ated  that  the  pri- 
mary protectkm  afforded  to  investors  under 
Federal  securities  laws — full  disctosure— may 
not  tie  sufficient  to  assure  ttiat  investors  can 
make  an  informed  deciskxi  regarding  whettier 
or  not  to  approve  a  rolkjp  proposal.  These 
densely  worded,  typcally  200-  to  800-page 
disclosure  documents  often  are  so  complex 
that  even  SEC  Chairman  Rk:hard  Breeden 
has  stated  ttiat  after  having  read  ttiem  he 
"would  like  to  meet  ttie  person  ¥vho  can  un- 
derstand all  the  proviskxis  in  the  documents." 

Moreover,  limited  partners  seeking  to  orga- 
nize In  opposition  to  a  rolkjp  sometimes  find 
themselves  stymied  by  proxy  solKitatkKi  rules 
whk;h  restrict  ttieir  at)ility  to  communk^ate  with 
one  anottier,  allow  general  partners  to  deny 
ttiem  access  to  investor  lists  they  need  in 
order  to  organize  oppositkm  to  the  rollup.  At 
ttie  same  time,  current  regulations  alk>w  gen- 
eral partners  to  make  unlimited  use  of  ttie 
partnership's  funds  to  pursue  ttie  rollup,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  broker-dealers  for  so- 
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Kciting  limited  partners  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  transactxxi. 

Finally,  under  current  law.  those  opposed  to 
the  ntup  are  forced  to  accept  securities  in  the 
new  rolled  up  business  entity  so  kxig  as  the 
transactkm  is  approved  by  a  simple  majority  of 
investors,  a  phenomenon  known  as  ttie  cram 
down. 

The  Limited  Partnership  Rollup  Reform  Act 
of  1991  woukJ  change  this  situatkia  The  bil 
woukJ  not  ban  rollups.  Instead,  it  woukj  pro- 
vkte  for  a  balanced  package  of  narrowly-fo- 
cused legislative  remedies,  including  refonns 
aimed  at 

Assuring  rights  for  investors  opposed  to  ttie 
rollup  by  requiring  an  appraisal  and  com- 
pensatkxi or  the  right  to  retain  a  security 
under  ttie  same  terms  and  condMons  as  the 
original  issue; 

Improving  d»ck>sure  t>y  requiring  rollup 
prospectuses  to  meet  minimum  standards  of 
readability  and  by  mandating  that  these 
prospectuses  provkte  a  dear,  concise  execu- 
tive summary  of  the  proposed  transactkxi  and 
its  effects; 

Reforming  the  proxy  solkatatnn  rules  so  ttiat 
limited  partners  can  engage  in  preliminary 
communcatkxis  with  one  another  in  order  to 
deckte  wtiether  or  not  to  oppose  a  rollup  with- 
out running  afoul  of  the  SEC's  proxy  solkata- 
tkm  rules,  and  directing  the  SEC  to  hoU  up 
ttie  vote  on  a  proposed  rollup  transactxxi  if  ttie 
sponsor  fails  to  respond  to  timely  requests  t>y 
a  limited  partner  for  a  list  of  ottier  investors; 

Preventing  securities  broker-dealers  from 
having  a  financial  incentive  to  solKit  yes  votes 
forarolkip; 

Requiring  independent  taimess  opinkxis  to 
be  rendered  kx  all  rollup  transactkxis,  based 
on  an  independent  analysis  of  the  terms  of  ttie 
proposed  transactkxi; 

Preventing  supermajority  voting  require- 
ments from  tieing  imposed  as  ttie  result  of  a 
rollup;  and. 

Preventing  limited  partners  from  having  to 
pay  the  costs  of  a  rollup  transactxxi  that  is  de- 
feated. 

i  believe  that  this  package  of  responsible 
rollup  reforms  will  assure  ttiat  limited  partners 
get  better  and  more  understandatile  disck>- 
sure,  facilitate  the  atxlity  of  limited  partners  to 
communicate  with  one  anottier,  assure  that 
ttiose  wtio  ctioose  to  oppose  a  rollup  proposal 
have  a  more  level  playing  fiekj  during  the 
proxy  solidtatkxi  process,  and  assure  that  ds- 
senting  investors  are  not  subjected  to  cram 
down  proviskxis.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  Rep- 
resentatives DiNGEU  and  Rinaloo  in  sponsor- 
ing this  Important  piece  of  legislatkxi  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  ttieir  co- 
sponsorship  arxl  support 

Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis  of  the  Lm- 

ITED  PARTNEBSHIP  ROLLUP  REFORM  ACT  OF 

un 

(A  BUI  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  protect  Investors  In  limited 
partnerships  In  rollup  transactions,  and  for 
other  iiurposeB) 

SBCnON  I.  SBOBT  TITLB. 

This  section  sets  forth  the  short  title  of 
the  Bill,  the  "Limited  Partnership  Rollup 
Reform  Act  of  1991". 
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EXltN 


REVISION  or  PBOKT  80UCITATI0N 
RULBS  WITH  RBSPBCT  TO  PARirOR- 
SHIP  aOLUJP  IVANSACTIONa 

PROXY  RULES 

Adda  a  new  Section  14(b)  to  the  Securities 
•Jid  Exchange  Act  of  1994  to  require  new 
proxy  solicitation  rules  to  be  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  {MLTtnersblp  roUupe.  Such  new 
rules  shall: 

Permit  dissenting  owners  of  shares  in  the 
proposed  limited  partnership  rollup  to  con- 
tact other  limited  partners,  prior  to  the 
transaction  date,  without  first  having  to  file 
a  written  proxy  statement  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC). 

Prohibit  any  general  partner  from  provid- 
ing any  tjrpe  of  compensation  directly  or  in- 
directly to  any  person  providing  solicitation 
services  if:  1)  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
soliciting  "yes"  votes  is  higher  than  the  rate 
provided  for  soliciting  "no"  votes;  or  2)  com- 
pensation is  contingent  on  the  transactions' 
approval  or  completion. 

Require  that  any  limited  partner  has  the 
right  to  receive  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  lim- 
ited partners  and  general  partners  involved 
in  the  proposed  transaction.  If  the  request  is 
not  (tUly  complied  with  the  SEX;  shall  sus- 
pend all  action  on  the  proposed  rollup  trans- 
action. 

Require  that  the  rollup  prospectus  be  writ- 
ten in  a  manner  understandable  to  the  every- 
day investor.  The  prospectus  must  also  in- 
clude a  summary  discussing  any  and  all  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  transaction,  any  con- 
flicts of  interest  or  any  changes  to  the  origi- 
nal investment  which  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  transaction,  and  any  provisions  pro- 
viding for  "dissenters'  rights." 

Require  that  each  prosliectus  be  accom- 
panied by  a  "fairness"  opinion  prepared  by 
an  independent  person  and  whose  comiwnsa- 
tlon  Is  not  contingent  upon  api>roval  of  the 
transaction. 

Require  that  all  shareholders  have  at  least 
sixty  days  to  review  a  prospectus.  In  the 
event  that  changes  are  made  to  the  original 
prospectus,  the  review  period  shall  be  ex- 
tended as  determined  by  the  SEC. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Directs  the  SEC  to  exempt  certain  securl- 
UeB  or  persons  trom  the  above  mentioned  re- 
quirements if  such  requirements  are  found  to 
compromise  the  public  interest  or  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors. 

EFFECT  ON  COMMISSION  AUTHORITY 

This  subsection  shall  not.  in  any  way, 
limit  nor  preclude  any  SEC  authority  that 
may  be  required  to  be  imposed  under  this 
■ubaectlon. 

OKFlMl'l'lON 

This  section  defines  the  term  'partnership 
rollup  transaction'  to  be  a  transaction  in- 
volving an  acquisition,  merger,  consolida- 
tion, or  ixvpoeed  sale  of  substantially  all  the 
assets  of  a  limited  partnership,  real  estate 
Investment  trust,  or  such  other  subetan- 
tlally  economically  equivalent  instrument 
as  the  Commission  determines. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  REGULATIONS 

This  section  requires  that  the  SEC  shall 
publish  proposed  regulations  to  rollup  trans- 
actions within  9  months  of  the  enactment 
date,  and  to  prescribe  final  regulations  with- 
in 18  months  of  the  enactment  date  of  this 
BlU. 

■C  S.  MBOaNIElUr  HHaiS  IN  ROLLUP  TRANS- 
ACnON& 

RBOUTBRZD  SBCinUTISS  ASSOCIATION  RULES 

This  section  amends  Section  15A(b)  of  the 
SMoritles  Exchange  Act  of  1994  to  require 
rules  to  prevent  general  partners  from  par- 
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ticipatlnf  in  any  rollup  transaction  that 
does  not  protect  the  rights  of  dissenting  in- 
vestors, ^uch  protections  Include: 

(1)  the  tright  to  continue  with  the  invest- 
ment un4er  its  original  terms  or  to  receive 
just  comfensation; 

(2)  the  tight  to  maintain  the  same  or  simi- 
lar voting  power;  and, 

(3)  the  right  not  to  bear  the  costs  of  a  re- 
jected rol  lup  transaction. 

In  addil  Ion,  restrictions  would  be  placed  on 
the  amou  nt  of  new  fees  charged  by  the  gen- 
eral parti  lers  to  the  limited  partners  as  a  re- 
sult of  th  i  rollup  transaction. 

USTING    ITANDARDS  OP  NATIONAL  SECURITIES 
EXCHANGES 

This  se  ition  amends  Section  6(b)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  an 
exchange  from  listing  any  security  resulting 
trom  a  it  Hup  transaction  unless  such  trans- 
action pr  )vided  for  "dissenters'  rights." 

DESIGNi  TION  OF  NATIONAL  MARKET  SYSTEM 
SECURITIES 

This  se  :tion  amends  Section  llA(a)  of  the 
Securitie  i  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit 
any  natlmal  market  systfem  trom  trading 
any  security  resulting  from  a  rollup  trans- 
action uiiless  such  transaction  provided  for 
"dissentt  rs  rights." 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

aniendments  of  this  section  shall  take 
nonths  after  the  date  of  enactment 


The 
effect  18 
of  this 
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N.  FORHHEY  PEH  STARK 


OFCAIJFORNIA 


IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
f^ednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  took  them  15 
years,  txK  today  Pakistan  can  buikj  nuclear 
weapons.  With  much  assistance  from  western 
companies,  Pakistan  txjilt  a  high-speed  gas 
centrifuge  plant  to  enrich  uranium  to  weapons- 
grade  le>els.  If  Islamabad  coukj  buikj  such  a 
facility,  th^re's  no  reason  that  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran, 
Libya,  or  other  countries  coukJ  not  eventually 
do  likewiae. 

To  prevent  this  nuclear  proliferatk>n  night- 
mare, the  West  must  halt  the  ftow  of  nuclear 
weapons  technotogy.  I  recently  introduced  leg- 
islatxin  whk;h  can  help  lead  the  way  to  a  strict 
muiliiaterti  nudear  export  control  regime. 
Under  m^  legislatkm,  H.R.  830  any  foreign 
company  ;wtuch  sells  nuclear  equipment,  ma- 
terials. oritechnok)gy— without  the  proper  safe- 
guards—^ countries  of  proliferation  concern 
will  have  its  imports  barred  from  entering  the 
United  States.  This  will  hit  the  proliferation 
profiteers  in  the  one  place  ttiey  care  about — 
the  tx>ttom  line. 

Today.  I  am  placing  into  the  Congresskxial 
Record  ttie  ninth  in  a  series  of  case  studies  on 
foreign  firms  furthering  nuclear  proliferatkxi. 
Let  us  aot  now  to  prevent  future  examples  of 
this  kind,  while  peace  and  security  still  have  a 
chance. 

Twelve  Foreign  Firms  Reportedly  En- 
gaged IN  Nuclear  Weapons-Related 
Trade  with  Iraq 

firm  9:  MATRDC-CmniCHILL  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

MatriX'<;hurchlll  is  a  British  machine  tool 
manufacturer.  The  firm  was  purchased  in 
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1987  by  TMGI  Engineering,  which  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Iraqi-front  company  Tech- 
nology Development  Group  and  its  parent, 
the  Baghdad-based  al-Harabi  Trading.  Mili- 
tary experts  believe  Iraq  could  have  no  other 
use  for  the  machine  tools  produced  by  the 
comiMLny  except  for  military  purposes.  Ac- 
cording to  [a  German  scientist,  Bruno 
Stemmler.  wfo  visited  Iraq  in  1987  and  1988. 
Matrix-Churciiill  precision  lathes  wero 
present  in  an  i  Iraqi  factory  used  to  manufac- 
ture centrifuge  components.  The  firm  has  ad- 
mitted its  trading  relationship  to  Iraq,  but 
argues  that  a)l  of  its  exports  received  British 
government  0xix>rt  licenses  and  were  not 
used  for  manufacturing  arms.  Witnesses, 
however,  have  apparently  seen  engineers 
f^m  MatrixrChurchill  training  Iraqis  to 
work  their  machines,  13  of  which  were  re- 
portedly senll  to  the  military  research  and 
development  center  Sa'ad  16.  An  Italian 
newspaper  cUims  that  the  Arm  coordinated 
the  commissions  between  Iraq  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  ^tain.  Germany,  and  Italian 
companies  soling  technology  to  Iraq.  The 
nuclear  and  weapons-related  procurements 
of  Matrix-Chiirchlll  were  partially  financed 
through  the  Atlanta,  Georgia  branch  of  the 
Italian  Banca  Nazionale  Del  Lavoro. 

Souroes:  B$C  Television,  9/3^;  Financial 
Times,  9/9/89; :  Financial  Times,  11/21/89,  p.  10 
by  Alan  Friedman,  La  Repubblica,  9/16/89,  p. 
10  by  Arturo  Eampagllone;  Sunday  Times,  12^ 


1&90,  pp.  1-2, 
&4/90,  p.  45. 


4-5;  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report. 
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HOH  TTMOTOY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  H()USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed  nesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  atong  with  our 
colleagues  D^VE  McCurdy.  Jim  Moooy.  Glen 
Browder,  and  Robert  Andrews.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  (ense  of  the  Congress  resolutk>n 
encompassing  the  recommendatk>ns  con- 
tained in  the  recent  Progressive  Polcy  Insti- 
tute [PPI]  study  "Paying  for  Progress."  This 
report  proposes  six  fundamental  changes  to 
the  process  of  determining  ttie  Nation's  fiscal 
priorities  and  controlling  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending. 

First,  the  PPI  study  proposes  replacing  the 
failed  Qrammf-Rudman  system  with  new,  pro- 
gressive limitf  of  Federal  expenditures  under 
whk:h  Federal  spending,  excluding  interest 
payments,  catinot  increase  faster  than  the  av- 
erage AmeriQan's  capacity  to  pay  for  it  as 
measured  by  {per  capita  income  growth  in  the 
prevKHJS  year.  Second,  this  proposal  suggests 
divkling  the  Federal  budget  into  a  pubic  corv 
sumptkm  account,  encompassing  Govemmerit 
operations  an^  transfer  payments,  and  an  in- 
vestment account,  covering  capital  invest- 
ments in  inftastructure,  educatkxi,  arxj  re- 
search and  bevek)pment.  Annual  revenues 
ftowing  to  the  Federal  Treasury  woukl  cover 
all  consumpdon-related  expenses,  while  the 
Federal  deficit  is  strictly  confined  to  net  annual 
capital  publk:  Investments. 

Third,  Federal  expenditures  for  any  program 
or  activity  no^  pensiorvrelated  that  has  not 
been   reauth^ed   within   the   preivous    10 
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years  would  be  barred.  This  suriset  of  pro- 
grams is  an  essential  element  to  keep  effec- 
tive programs  working  and  to  retire  old,  un- 
workable and  ineffective  programs.  As  a  gov- 
ernment— both  the  Congress  and  past  and 
current  Presidents  share  the  blame  for  this — 
we  are  unable  to  kill  programs  no  matter  how 
ineffective  or  unr>ecessary.  Fourth,  to  derrv 
onstrate  that  Government  itself  can  contribute 
in  a  meaningful  way  to  fiscal  discipline,  the 
PPI  study  proposes  that  spending  for  Federal 
Government  administrative  and  personnel  ex- 
penses be  reduced  by  3  percent  a  year  in  at 
least  2  nonconsecutive  years  and  to  use  tt>e 
savings  to  increase  the  Federal  tax  exemptton 
for  small  chiMren  in  moderate-income  families 
arxj  to  expand  tfie  eamed-income  tax  credit 
for  working  poor  families. 

Fifth,  the  resolution  provides  that  Federal 
tjenefits  and  tax  preferences  for  high-income 
people  be  reduced  and  that  the  resulting  sav- 
ings be  used  to  educate  and  train  your>g 
Americans.  Finally,  ttie  resolution  we  introduce 
today  proposes  ttiat  as  long  as  payroll  taxes 
are  used  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  defnit, 
the  payroll  tax  burden  shoukj  be  equitably  dis- 
tritxjted  through  lifting  the  cap  on  salaries  and 
wages  subject  to  the  payroll  tax  thereby  re- 
ducing the  payroll  tax  rate  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  Amerk»ns. 

Last  year  ttie  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion established  a  budget  process  tfiat  will 
produce  significant  deficit  reduction  in  ttie  next 
5  years.  The  next  step  is  to  put  in  place  poli- 
cies ttiat  will  alleviate  ttie  tax  burden  of  middle 
and  tower  income  families  and  alk>w  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  these  same  Amerk^ans. 
In  taking  ttiis  step,  we  must  also  make  the  op- 
eration of  ttie  Federal  Government  as  effkJient 
as  possible.  The  recommendations  in  the  res- 
olution accomplish  tx>th  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  study 
tfie  proposed  recommendations  of  the  PPI 
sbxly  arxJ  to  cosponsor  the  resolution  we  in- 
troduce today. 

I  ask  ttiat  a  copy  of  tfie  concurrent  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Recx)RO  at  this  point 
H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  the  current  Gramm-Rudman  sys- 
tem has  failed  to  control  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  the  burden  of  Federal  taxes,  or 
the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit; 

Whereas  in  fiscal  year  1991  Federal  spend- 
ing will  claim  the  largest  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  of  any  year  since  World  War 
n; 

Whereas  Federal  taxes  during  the  current 
Administration  are  forecast  to  claim  the 
largest  share  of  the  economy  of  any  Admin- 
istration since  World  War  II; 

Whereas  the  failure  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
system  has  produced  a  large  and  permanent 
Federal  budget  deficit; 

Whereas  such  budget  deficit  impedes  in- 
come gains  by  average  Americans; 

Whereas  such  budget  deficit  also  diverts 
scarce  public  resources  ftom  crucial  pro- 
grams to  debt  service; 

Whereas  such  budget  deficit  also  increases 
pressures  to  raise  taxes  on  average  Ameri- 
cans; and 

Whereas  such  budget  deficit  also  constricts 
the  Federal  Government's  ability  to  address 
national  problems  and  respond  to  new  needs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  Sutes  should— 
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(1)  replace  the  failed  Gramm-Rudman  sys- 
tem with  new,  progressive  limits  on  Federal 
expenditures  under  which  Federal  spending, 
excluding  interest  payments,  cannot  in- 
crease faster  than  the  average  American's 
capacity  to  pay  for  it,  as  measured  by  per 
capita  income  growth  in  the  previous  year; 

(2)  promote  progressive  spending  priorities 
by  dividing  the  Federal  budget  into  a  "Pub- 
lic Consumption  Account",  covering  Govern- 
ment operations  and  transfer  payments,  and 
an  "Investment  Account",  covering  capital 
investments  in  infrastructure,  education, 
and  research  and  development,  and  require 
that  annual  revenues  cover  all  consumption- 
related  expenses  while  the  Federal  deficit  Is 
strictly  confined  to  net  annual  capital  public 
investments; 

(3)  bar  any  Federal  expenditure  for  any 
program  or  activity  not  pension-related  that 
has  not  been  reauthorized  within  the  pre- 
vious 10  years; 

(4)  reduce  Federal  spending  for  administra- 
tive and  personnel  expenses  by  3  percent  a 
year  in  at  least  2  nonconsecutive  years,  and 
use  the  savings  to  Increase  the  Federal  tax 
exemption  for  small  children  in  moderate-in- 
come families  and  expand  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  for  working  poor  families; 

(5)  reduce  Federal  benefits  and  tax  pref- 
erences for  high-income  people  and  use  the 
savings  to  educate  and  train  young  Ameri- 
cans; and 

(6)  ensure  that  as  long  as  payroll  tax  reve- 
nues are  used  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  the  payroll  tax  burden  is  equitably 
distributed  by  lifting  the  cap  on  salaries  and 
wages  subject  to  payroll  tax  and  using  the 
additional  revenues  to  reduce  the  payroll  tax 
rate. 


PERSONAL,  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BEN  NIGimiORSE  CAMPBEll 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Cotorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  apol- 
ogy for  inadvertently  including  Representative 
Leon  Panetta  in  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
1292,  legislation  to  codify  ttie  cun-ent  grazing 
fee  formula.  Through  an  error  by  my  staff,  my 
friend  from  California  was  listed  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  legislation  even  though  he  never  in- 
dcated  he  wished  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  apotogize  to  my  colleague  and  re- 
gret any  inconvenience  this  may  have  caused 
him  or  Ns  staff. 


SALUTE  TO  RICK  TUTTLE 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CAUPORNIA 

HON.  MEL  IIVINE 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OFCAUPORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  rise  today  to 
pay  tiitxjte  to  Rk:k  Tuttie,  an  extraordinary 
man,  an  outstanding  member  of  our  commu- 
nity, and  a  ck>se  personal  friend.  A  recognized 
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leader  in  ttie  fieMs  of  educatkm  and  govern- 
ment, Rck  currently  is  serving  his  second 
term  as  Los  Angeles  City  ConlroHer. 

Throughout  his  career.  Rick  has  unselfishly 
dedicated  Nmsetf  to  ttie  cause  of  eliminating 
injustice  and  oppressnn.  His  efforts  have  al- 
ready been  recognized  t>y  a  wide  and  varied 
group  of  community  service  organizations  and 
now  he  is  being  honored  as  a  deserving  recip- 
ient of  ttie  Anti-Defamaimn  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith's  Distinguished  Public  Servk»  Award. 

Rk:k's  corvepls  of  justice  and  equal  rights 
had  their  genesis  in  the  eariiest  days  of  ttie 
civil  rights  movement  He  took  ttiese  deep- 
rooted  beliefs  with  him  into  Mississippi  and 
Georgia  where  he  worked  as  a  civil  right*  vol- 
unteer In  1963,  organizing  voter  registration 
drives,  luncficounter  sit-ins,  and  demonstra- 
tions. In  1968,  ttie  NAACP  pakl  titxjte  to  his 
humanitarian  commitment  by  presenting  him 
with  its  Equal  Justice  Award. 

After  becoming  Los  Angeles  City  Controller 
in  1985,  he  speartteaded  focal  legislation  that 
culminated  in  adoption  of  tfie  city's  civl  rights 
law  t>anning  discrimination  against  women  and 
minorities  l>y  some  of  ttie  city's  prominent  pub- 
Ik;  and  private  dubs. 

Rick  has  compiled  an  impressive  track 
record  during  ttie  past  6  years  in  publk;  offne. 
For  example,  he  introduced  a  tax  amnesty 
program  wheh  has  yiekled  over  $13  maion  m 
business  taxes  for  tfie  city's  general  fund.  He 
is  credted  witti  improving  ttie  collection  of 
mandatory  chiU  support  payments  by  imple- 
menting a  payroll  deduction  program  tor  dly 
emptoyees. 

His  admirHsti-ation  of  the  city's  more  ttian 
30,000  employees  and  S6.5  biNfon  budget  has 
been  cfiaracterized  by  ttie  highest  degree  o( 
Integrity  and  fairness. 

Prior  to  becoming  Los  Angeles  City  Control- 
for.  Rick  distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of 
tfie  Los  Angeles  Community  College  Board  of 
Trustees,  serving  as  president  of  the  board 
and  cfiair  of  the  ttoard's  audit  committae.  He 
was  ttie  founder  of  ttie  Labor  Stijdies  Center 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Colege  Dis- 
trict For  14  years,  Rfck  was  an  associate 
dean  of  stijdents  and  student  activities  Offcer 
for  UCLA.  The  students  at  ttiat  fine  school 
pakl  special  tribute  to  Rk:k  wtien  tfiey  dedi- 
cated ttie  UCLA  1975  yeartxx*  to  him.  It  is  no 
wonder  ttiat  he  continues  to  serve  ttie  scfwol 
as  a  member  of  tfie  board  of  directors  of  tfie 
University  Religfous  Conference. 

Despite  a  seemingly  ovenvhelming  schedule 
of  professfonai  responsibilities.  Rick  has  marv 
aged  to  fulfill  ttie  private  obligation  he  believes 
he  owes  to  his  community.  He  was  a  member 
of  ttie  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  of  Conv 
nrierce  for  4  years.  He  is  a  member  of  tfie  Bay 
Cities  Jewish  Community  Center  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  ttie  UCLA  HiMel  Advisory  CommH- 
tee. 

This  tiitxjte  wouM  not  be  complete  witfioul 
making  special  mention  of  his  wife.  Muff  Sing- 
er, an  outstanding,  accomplished,  and  dstin- 
guished  auttior  of  cfiikjren's  books  and  tfie 
former  administrative  assistant  of  Congress- 
man Berman's  Los  Angeles  office.  Muff  and 
RKk  are  ttie  parents  of  a  delightful  9-year-oU 
daughter,  Sarah  Emily. 

It  is  an  horxy  to  ask  our  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  sakiting  Rick  Tuttte,  a  remari(abte  man. 
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an  invaluable  member  or  our  community,  and 
our  oompatrioL 


RELIEF  FOR  TISSUE  PAPER 
PRODUCTS  FROM  MEXICO 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMAPTII 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  liquidate  and 
reKquidate  customs  duties  paid  on  entries  of 
certain  tissue  paper  products  made  after  De- 
cember 31,  1988,  and  before  July  1,  1990. 
dassHied  under  the  harmonized  tariff  schedule 
subheadmgs  4818.10.00.  481820.000.  and 
4818.30.00  as  though  such  entry  had  been 
made  in  July  1,  1990.  Prior  to  the  conversion 
to  the  harmonized  tariff  schedule  on  January 
1.  1989,  certain  tissue  paper  products  from 
Ktoxico  had  been  eligibte  for  duty-free  entry 
into  the  United  States  under  the  GSP  Pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  the  methodology  used  to 
cofTvert  import  data  from  the  tariff  schedule  of 
the  United  States  to  the  harmonized  tariff 
schedule  nomenclature,  certain  tissue  paper 
products  from  Mexico  were  deemed  not  to  be 
GSP  eligible. 

Tissue  paper  products  from  Mexico  serve  as 
an  important  source  of  supplemental  supply  to 
the  United  States  tissue  paper  products  indus- 
try, vvtiich  has  been  operating  at  dose  to  full 
capacity,  and  canrK>t  always  fully  meet  de- 
mand in  ttie  United  States  market  with  its  pro- 
duction alone.  The  k>ss  of  GSP  eligibility  seri- 
ously affected  the  operatk)ns  of  Mexican  tis- 
sue paper  products  producers  exporting  to  the 
United  States.  My  legislation  seeks  to  provide 
reief  wNti  respect  to  certain  entries  of  tissue 
paper  products  which  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  toss  of  GSP  eligibility  as  a  result 
of  the  conversion  to  the   harmonized  tariff 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  RELIEVE 
THE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  BUR- 
DEN ON  THE  SELF-EMPLOYED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

m  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bil  to  rectify  wttat  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  rTK>st  gtaring  examples  of  discrimi- 
nalion  in  the  U.S.  Tax  Code.  My  bill  would 
permit  self-emptoyed  indivkJuals  to  deduct  as 
business  expenses  100  percent  of  ttie  costs 
they  incur  to  provide  ttiemselves  and  ttieir 
(amiBes  with  health  insurance  coverage.  Under 
present  law,  ttm  group  of  taxpayers  can  de- 
duct only  25  percent  of  such  costs,  and  even 
that  provision  is  scheduled  to  expire  at  ttie 
end  of  September  unless  Congress  acts  to  ex- 
tend it 

This  is  dacrimination  based  solely  on  ttie 
form  a  business  chooses  to  organize  itself. 
Corporations  get  to  deduct  100  percent  of 
their  health  insurance  costs.  irx:luding  those 
which  pertain  to  owners  of  the  business  wtw 
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are  also  etnptoyees  of  that  business.  But  part- 
r>ers  in  a  pairtnership,  or  sole  proprietors  of  an 
unincorporated  business,  are  sut)ject  to  this 
arxxnakHJt  25  percent  rule.  There  is  no  good 
public  polcy  reason  to  treat  these  people  dif- 
ferently, and  my  t>ill  woukj  eliminate  the  rule 
and  let  them  deduct  100  percent  just  like  cor- 
porations can. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  many  partnerships  and  sole  propri- 
etorships are  small  businesses.  My  bill  will 
provide  these  frequently  struggling  entre- 
preneurs ynVt\  needed  relief  if  they  already 
have  heaih  Insurance  costs,  and  It  will  also 
serve  as  Ian  irKentive  for  ttiose  txjslnesses 
whk:h  do  not  have  health  Insurance  to  seek  it 
out  and  provide  access  to  insurance  for  them- 
selves and  their  employees. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  pushing 
to  eliminate  this  highly  discriminatory  provision 
In  the  tax  law. 


TRIBU  FE  TO  DAVID  B.  RUSSELL 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  CA  ^P.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  truly 
outstanding  Individual  In  \tus  country,  Mr. 
David  B.  Russell  of  Midland.  Ml.  Dave  has 
been  a  strong  force  in  Midland  for  many 
years.  His  contritxjtions  are  evklent  throughout 
ttie  comm<inity. 

A  nativi  of  Algonac.  Ml,  Mr.  Russell  at- 
tended Michigan  State  Normal  in  Ypsilanti.  It 
was  there  that  he  received  a  bactietor  of 
science  degree  arxJ  worked  as  a  freshman 
football  coBch.  In  the  fall  of  1938.  Mr.  Russell 
came  to  Midteind  and  joined  the  Mklland  Com- 
munity Center  as  tx)ys'  sports  director. 

In  1942,  he  was  inducted  Into  the  Army  and 
sewed  wifi  the  13th  Armored  Divlston  In  Eu- 
rope durinig  Workj  War  II.  When  he  was  dis- 
charged in  1945,  he  retumed  to  MkJIand  and 
was  named  assistant  director  of  ttie  Midland 
Community  Center.  In  1947.  he  was  appointed 
as  director  of  the  center. 

During  his  tenure  as  director  of  the  Mkland 
Community  Center  Mr.  Russell  oversaw  a  tre- 
mendous, expanston  in  the  programming  and 
facilities  offered  at  ttie  center  and  In  the  conv 
munity,  including  a  new  txjikjing  for  the  center, 
an  ice  rinit,  and  a  tennis  center.  Not  only  dkl 
he  perfomi  planning  duties  extremely  well,  but 
he  was  often  seen  counseling  and  nurturing 
the  young  people  of  Midland.  His  dedication  to 
ttie  youth  {Of  Mkland  is  unparalleled  by  any 
ottier  in  tfie  community.  This  dedk:atk>n  has 
led  to  a  v^  successful  youth  program  In  Mkl- 
land.  To  many  tie  was  simply  known  as  "Mr. 
Communigr  Center."  He  retired  from  his  posi- 
tkxi  in  197v. 

Not  only  was  he  ttie  cornerstone  of  Mklland 
youth  activities,  but  Mr.  Russell  has  been  in- 
volved in  many  other  organizations  throughout 
ttie  State  and  Natton.  For  a  numtier  of  years 
he  was  the  commissioner  of  Boys'  State  of 
Mchtgan.  kxigtime  ctiairman  of  ttie  Michigan 
AAU  Basketball  Committee  and  member  of 
the  natkxial  AAU  Basketball  Committee.  He 
also  sen/fl  d  as  the  State  chainnan  of  the  ath- 
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letK  committed  for  the  Mehigan  Amerk:an  Le- 
gion. 

Mr.  Russell  has  been  the  redptent  of  nu- 
merous comniinity  service  awards  induding 
the  Emil  Joseph  Kapaun  Award  in  1959. 
awarded  by  trie  American  Legion,  State  of 
Mtohigan,  the  Liberty  Bell  Award  for  commu- 
nity servee  in  1972,  awarded  by  the  MkHand 
County  Bar  Associatkxi,  Community  Leader  of 
America  Award  In  1972,  and  In  1975,  he  was 
ttie  winner  of  fhie  annual  Fellowship  Award  of 
the  MKhigan  Parks  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion for  his  cotitributions  to  ttie  fieU  of  recre- 
atton.  In  1990,  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
inaugural  mei|ibers  of  ttie  Midland  County 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1991, 
Mr.  David  B.  Russell  will  be  further  honored 
for  his  many  contributions  to  the  MkHand  com- 
munity by  ha\jing  his  name  entered  into  ttie 
Exchange  Club  of  Mktiand's  Book  of  GokJen 
Deeds.  I  knowittiat  you  will  join  me  in  ttianking 
and  commendlig  him  for  all  of  his  accomplish- 
ments that  ha>»e  helped  out  the  MkJIand  com- 
munity. He  has  indeed  left  his  mark  on  the 
people  of  MkJIi  ind. 


LEGISLATION 
TAIN 
FOREIGN 
RULES 


TO  TERMINATE  CER- 
AlIENDMENTS      TO      THE 
REPAIR         STATION 
THE  FAA 


OP 


HON. 


NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 


OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  MINET>.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  terminate  certain  amend- 
ments to  ttie  foreign  repair  station  rules  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administratton.  This  legisla- 
tion is  klentKai  to  legislation  I  authored  in  the 
last  Congress. 

On  Decemtser  22,  1988,  new  Federal  avia- 
tion regulation^  took  effect  tliat  permit  repairs 
and  maintenance  on  U.S.  airilne  aircraft  to  be 
conducted  overseas  to  a  far  greater  extent 
ttian  prevtously  allowed.  Prior  to  ttie  regulatory 
change,  U.S.  airiine  aircraft  couto  only  be 
maintained  at  a  foreign  repair  station  if  ttie  air- 
craft were  usejd  in  intemational  service.  Also, 
the  previous  regulations,  as  Interpreted  tiy  ttie 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  limited  over- 
seas repairs  to  those  necessary  to  move  the 
aircraft  in  a  safe  airworthy  manner.  Routine 
and  periodic  sdieduled  maintenance  had  been 
regarded  as  outskle  the  scope  of  what  was 
permitted  at  a  foreign  repair  statton. 

The  1988  revistons  permit  U.S.  aircraft  oper- 
ated in  U.S.  damestk:  sen/ne  to  be  maintained 
at  foreign  repair  stattons  and  do  not  limit  the 
scope  of  work  that  may  be  performed.  Any 
and  all  types  of  maintenance  are  permitted. 
My  bill  woukJ  tenninate  ttie  effectiveness  of 
these  regulatkyis  to  ttieir  prevnus  formulatkxi 
upon  the  date  bf  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  recognize  ttiat  some  changes  to  ttie  cur- 
rent rules  on  foreign  repair  stattons  are  need- 
ed. Foreign  inanufacturers  of  aircraft  and 
equipment  shquki  be  at>le  to  conduct  repairs 
and  maintenance  on  ttieir  own  manufactured 
equipment,  even  if  that  equipment  is  operated 
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solely  within  the  domestic  United  States.  Like- 
wise, foreign-based  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  aero- 
nautical firms  should  have  the  ability  to  con- 
duct maintenarKe  on  U.S.  aircraft  witfxxjt  ttie 
need  for  individual  regulatory  exemptions. 

In  both  of  these  situations.  tf>e  companies 
involved  have  long-standing,  well-understood 
quality  control  systems  upon  which  the  FAA 
already  relies  heavily  in  the  manufacture  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft.  Outside  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  see  no  safety  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  permitting  U.S.  aircraft  to  be  rou- 
tinely maintained  abroad. 

In  fact,  I  see  potential  safety  problems  if 
performance  of  routine  maintenance  on  U.S. 
aircraft  is  permitted  abroad  outside  of  the  cir- 
cumstances just  described.  The  FAA's  air  car- 
rier safety  inspection  workforce  continues  to 
be  understaffed.  Though  the  FAA  has  made 
good  strides  in  recent  years  in  hiring  additional 
inspectors,  more  are  needed. 

Beyond  the  safety  inspection  issue,  I  tMlieve 
that  permitting  maintenance  to  be  corxiucted 
abroad  in  a  wholesale  fashion  could  signifi- 
cantty  weaken  airline  managements'  ability  to 
directly  control  one  of  the  most  significant  as- 
pects of  the  airiines'  operations,  mainter^nce. 

FAA  safety  inspections  have  revealed  ttiat 
airlines  wfHCh  fail  to  maintain  adequate  man- 
agement controls  are  the  ones  tt\at  are  likely 
to  have  deficiencies  with  respect  to  safety. 
While  the  responsibility  for  maintenance  woukj 
continue  to  rest  with  tfie  airiines  under  the 
new  rule,  I  see  no  reason  to  ertcourage, 
through  regulatkxis,  a  diminishment  of  prac- 
tnal  control  and  direct  autfK>rity. 

I  believe  ttiat  it  is  important  to  note  ttiat  in 
last  year's  Transportation  Appropriatk>ns  Re- 
port, Congress  directed  the  FAA  to  take  a 
cautkxjs  approach  to  certification  of  foreign  re- 
pair facilities,  based  on  lack  of  surveillance  re- 
sources arxj  ttie  discrepancy  between  drug 
testing  rules  applicat>le  to  U.S.  and  foreign 
maintenance  personnel.  In  all  fairness,  ttie 
FAA  has  adhered  to  these  restrictk>ns  and  for- 
eign stations  have  been  limited  to  work  tradi- 
tk>nally  performed  overseas  urxJer  the  original 
rule.  In  addition,  U.S.  earners  have  initiated  a 
substantial  expansion  of  domestic  overtiaul  fa- 
cilities. 

I  do,  however,  continue  to  be  corKemed 
ttiat  the  1988  changes  encouraged  foreign 
govemments  to  sut>sidize  construction  of  over- 
haul facilities  in  the  hope  of  siphoning  away 
work  presently  performed  in  the  United  States. 
While  this  sort  of  movement  of  work  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  intent  of  present  regula- 
tKMis  or  tfie  directive  of  the  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Report,  I  believe  the  1988 
changes  shoukj  be  rescinded  and  a  clearer 
more  senstt>le  rule  devetoped.  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing this  tiill  to  compel  the  FAA  to  rescind  its 
1988  rulemaking  eliminating  certain  regulatory 
restrictk>ns  on  foreign  repair  facilities.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, every  year  for  over  30  years,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary  have  sponsored  the  Voce  of 
Democracy  txoadcast  scriptwriting  contest 
This  year's  contest  theme  was  "Democracy — 
The  Vanguard  of  Freedom."  More  than 
138,000  secondary  school  students  partici- 
pated in  the  contest,  competing  for  ttie  14  na- 
tional scholarships  totaling  $62,500.  Tfie  top 
contestant  from  each  State  came  to  Washing- 
ton, DC  for  tfie  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  tfie 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Ms.  Cari  Lee  Skogberg  is  tfie  1990-91  wirv 
ner  from  BeHe  Fourcfie,  SD.  Ms.  Skogtierg  at- 
tends Belle  Fourcfie  High  School  and  fias  re- 
ceived top  awards  in  several  writing  contests. 
She  extends  her  interests  In  several  school  or- 
ganizations conceming  public  relations  and 
drama.  Cari  Skogberg  also  shows  openness 
to  her  wortd  through  international  relatkmships 
in  "pen  pal"  correspondence  and  involvement 
in  intematkinal  music  camps. 

Ms.  Skogtierg  presents  insight  to  tfie  true 
meaning  of  democracy  and  freedoms  in  the 
United  States  of  America  Sfie  recognizes  our 
cfianging  world  in  which  people  of  varying  de- 
grees of  background  understand  the  need  to 
fiave  freedoms  of  choice  whenever  it  is  nec- 
essary, pari  Skogberg  also  recognizes  the  fact 
tfiat  the  freedoms  we  hold  dear  in  America  are 
at  times,  taken  for  granted.  Wfiile  major  fiistor- 
Kal  accomplishments  have  k>een  made  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewfiere,  Ms.  Skogberg  asserts 
her  view  tfiat,  "we  can  work  togetfier  to  make 
the  workj  a  be1\er  place." 

I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sut>- 
mit  Cari  Lee  Skogberg's  award  winning  script 
to  tfie  CONGRESSiO{4AL  RECORD,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  other  interested  readers. 

Democracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  Cari  L.  Skogrberg) 

Crash!  The  first  section  of  the  wall  hit  the 
ground  with  a  mighty  bang.  Immediately,  an 
explosion  of  cheers  rose  up  from  the  crowd. 
People  screamed,  cried,  danced,  and  hugged 
one  another  with  joy.  They  knew  that  their 
lives  would  never  be  the  same.  The  Berlin 
Wall  had  finally  crumbled.  Many  years  of  de- 
mocracy seeping  through  its  cracks  had  fi- 
nally weakened  it  to  the  point  of  collapsing. 
Germany  would  once  again  be  reunited.  Com- 
munism was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  the  world  has 
changed  drastically.  I  feel  fortunate  to  have 
lived  at  a  time  when  so  many  historic  events 
have  taken  place.  It  will  give  me  great  pride 
when  I  am  old,  to  tell  my  grandchildren 
about  the  reunification  of  Germany,  the  free 
political  elections  in  Poland,  the  reforms 
made  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  see  them 
now,  gazing  up  at  me,  asking  Grandma  what 
was  life  like  in  the  "old  days".  I  will  smile 
and  reply  with  hundreds  of  stories  about 
how.  at  one  time,  children  just  like  them 
didn't  have  the  fi-eedom  to  choose  what 
kinds  of  toys  they  played  with,  or  what 
kinds  of  clothes  they  wore,  or  what  they 
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wanted  to  be  when  they  grew  up.  Instead,  ev- 
erything was  decided  for  them.  One  day, 
though,  things  began  to  change.  New  and  ex- 
citing things  started  to  happen.  A  new  kind 
of  government  called  a  democracy  was  estab- 
lished In  their  country.  Now,  they  could 
make  more  decisions  for  themselves.  They 
could  choose  what  they  wanted  to  study  in 
school,  and  what  kind  of  job  they  wanted  to 
have.  They  were  so  happy  that  they  no 
longer  had  to  follow  the  government's  strict 
orders  as  they  had  once  before.  They  were  fi- 
nally free! 

That  story  may  seem  quite  simple.  It  only 
gives  a  very  basic  outline  of  what  changes 
democracy  brought  about  to  the  communist 
countries.  However,  1  won't  be  so  concerned 
with  teaching  my  grandchildren  about  the 
exact  meanings  of  communism  and  democ- 
racy. My  purpose  will  be  to  establish  a  sense 
of  iKlde  in  their  hearts.  I  want  them  to  feel 
proud  and  blessed  that  they  live  in  a  country 
which  has  always  had  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. I  want  them  to  understand  how  fortu- 
nate they  are  to  live  in  the  freedom  that  our 
democratic  system  provides.  I  want  them  to 
grow  up  knowing  that  democracy  is  the  van- 
guard of  their  freedom. 

I  am  only  a  high-schooler  now,  but  I  know 
that  what  I  have  learned  In  my  past  few 
years  has  set  a  strong  foundation  for  my  be- 
liefs  later  on  in  life.  I  have  learned  just  how 
fortunate  I  am  to  live  in  a  countiV  which 
grants  me  so  many  freedoms.  I  attribute 
that  understanding  to  living  during  such  a 
crucial  time  in  history.  I  guess  I  could  say 
I've  got  trout  row  seats  to  one  of  the  moet 
spectacular  and  memorable  shows  ever.  I 
have  seen  on  TV  the  Chinese  protests  in 
Tiananmen  Square.  I  have  watched  Russia 
slowly  unfold  into  an  open  society.  I  have 
read  first  hand  accounts  of  the  uprisings  in 
Czechoslovakia.  I  have  intently  kept  track  of 
relations  between  E!ast  and  West  Germany 
until  at  last  the  Berlin  Wall  came  tumbling 
down. 

What  was  the  motivation  force  behind  all 
of  these  events?  What  was  it  that  people 
were  so  willing  to  risk  their  lives  to  obtain? 
Democracy — something  that  I  had  all  along, 
and  had  so  blindly  taken  for  granted  until 
now.  Never  again  will  I  complain  about  lack 
of  ft'eedom — to  do  what  I  want  to  do.  I  realise 
now  just  how  lucky  I  am  that  I  don't  live  in 
a  country  where  all  of  my  beliefs  are  decided 
for  me  by  the  government.  I  live  in  the  Unlt^ 
ed  States  of  America,  a  f^e  country,  and  I 
will  always  be  thankful  for  that. 

I  think  what  excites  me  most  about  the  re- 
cent sweep  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world  is  the  proei>ect  of  what  the  future 
holds.  Now  that  we're  all  on  the  same  team, 
we  can  work  together  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place.  Just  think  of  the  differences 
our  countries  can  make  by  joining  together. 
We  can  shelter  the  homeless,  feed  the  hun- 
gry, work  hand  in  hand  to  make  brighter  fu- 
tures for  everyone.  We  have  finally  learned 
that  though  we  may  be  different  on  the  out- 
side, we  are  all  so  much  alike  on  the  inside, 
and  that's  what  counts. 

I  feel  that,  that  accomplishment  is  just  as 
symbolic  of  our  new  democratic  partnerships 
as  the  Berlin  Wall  ever  was  to  communism. 
Yes.  when  I  am  a  grandmother  I  will  l>e  sure 
to  tell  my  grandchildren  about  what  hap- 
pened when  I  was  young.  I  will  be  sure  to  tell 
them  that  their  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  treeioma  that  they  are 
granted  t>ecau8e  of  it,  are  two  of  the  most 
valuable  gifts  that  they  will  ever  receive. 
And  maybe  when  they  have  grandchildren, 
they  can  tell  them  what  it  was  that  led  to 
peace  and  understanding  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  I  certainly  hope  so. 
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"S  PENDTHRIFT  AWARD" 


HON.  WnUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
people  interested  in  owning  a  home,  the  lack 
of  a  down  payment  is  their  primary  obstacle. 
I  recently  visited  a  home  txjikjer  In  York,  PA, 
who  has  devetoped  a  uruque  and  innovative 
arrangement  in  wtiich  moderately-priced  sin- 
gle-tamHy  homes  are  constnx:ted  for  purchase 
with  no  dowm  F>ayment.  A  kxal  financial  insti- 
tutkxi  firumces  80  percent  of  the  loan,  while 
the  remainkig  20  percent,  in  the  form  of  a  sec- 
ond mortgage,  is  financed  t>y  the  local  builder. 

The  creative  financing  plan  descritied  above 
aOows  people  who  want  to  buy  a  home,  but 
cannot  afford  a  down  payment,  to  make  a  pur- 
Chase.  The  advantages  to  the  buyer,  in  terms 
of  kxig-lerm  financial  security,  are  obvious. 

The  buikjer  in  questkxi,  however,  has  en- 
countered severe  financial  dWiculties  t)ecause 
of  the  way  the  U.S.  Tax  Code  treats  this  en- 
terprise. Today,  I  am  Introducing  the  First- 
Time  Homebuyers  Assistance  Act  to  correct 
this  problem,  alkMring  the  buikJer  to  continue 
his  program  and  enabling  other  small  compa- 
nies to  undertake  similar  projects. 

Currently,  the  Tax  Code  limits  a  buikter-s 
ability  to  finance  second  mortgages  because  it 
assunr»s  that  buyers  are  paying  the  entire  bal- 
ance  of  their  obligatk)ns  in  ttie  year  in  which 
tfte  property  is  purchased.  Current  law  also  re- 
quires builders  to  pay  taxes  on  the  entire 
amount  of  the  irK»me  received  from  a  mort- 
gage, in  the  year  ttie  purchase  is  made.  For 
a  builder,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  pay 
these  taxes,  not  having  cash  on  hand  to  do  so 
until  the  t>alance  of  tt)e  mortgage  payment  is 
received  at  a  future  date.  In  technnal  terms. 
the  Tax  Code  prohibits  a  bulkier  from  using 
the  installment  metlxxJ  to  cak:uiate  his  tax  li- 
abity.  In  real  terms,  this  situation  places  a 
buiUer  in  a  financial  birxj  and  jeopardizes  the 
future  of  this  and  similar  housing  programs. 

The  Rrst-Time  Homebuyers  Assistance  Act 
wil  enable  a  small  buikJer  to  use  the  install- 
ment method  to  cakxilate  his  tax  liability  under 
certain  specrfk:  drcumstances.  The  bill:  First, 
applies  to  newly-built,  owner-occupied  units 
only:  second,  stipulates  that  the  purchaser  be 
a  first-time  homebuyer  wfio  qualifies  for  100 
percent  of  the  knn;  third,  directs  that  a  second 
mortgage  on  the  property  be  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  ttie  sales  price;  fourth,  applies  only 
to  single-family  homes  costing  no  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  med»n  home  price  in  a 
given  area— indexed  for  inllatwn;  and.  fifth. 
imits  ttie  partkapatkxi  of  txiikling  companies 
which  can  qualify  for  the  exceptkKi,  to  prevent 
abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislatkxi  is  narrowly 
drawn  to  apply  only  to  small  buiklers  and  to 
eMminata  ttie  possibility  tfnt  businesses  coukf 
take  unfair  advantage  of  the  changes  whKh 
are  mandated.  I  woukJ  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  measure  to  help  innovative 
smal  buMars  throughout  the  country,  and 
alow  people  who  cannot  afford  a  down  pay- 
ment to  purchase  a  home. 
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Mr.  SM  TH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  I  irjtroduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Federal  Govemment  to  adopt  policies  to  better 
control  overhead  expenses  and  to  cut  tfiese 
indirect  costs  by  10  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1992. 

Today,  I  announced  the  first  Spendthrift 
Award,  a  monthly  award  to  call  publk:  attentk>n 
to  examples  of  wasteful  overtiead  spending  by 
ttie  Federjp  Govemment. 

These  awards  will  show  Congress  and  Fed- 
eral agendies  how  it  is  possible  to  cut  over- 
head expenses,  make  Govemment  nx)re  effi- 
cient and  responsive,  and  tietter  use  tax- 
payers' dolars. 

A  spendthrift  is  someone  who  spends 
money  waftefully — even  recklessly. 

The  puri^se  of  ttie  Spendthrift  Award  is  to 
make  known  particular  ways  in  which  Federal 
officials  squander  taxpayer's  dollars. 

It  seeks  to  direct  attentk>n  to  ways  in  which 
billions  of  ttollars  in  Govemment  spending  are 
effectively  left  unmanaged. 

Ultimate^,  It  Is  intended  to  serve  ttie  cause 
of  helping  change  what  is  a  scandalous  sys- 
tem, make  Federal  managers  more  responsive 
and  efficient,  and  save  taxpayers  billions  that 
can  and  should  be  put  to  better  use  serving 
the  legitimate  interests  of  citizens. 

This  first  Spendthrift  Award  goes  to  Federal 
Travel  Supervisors  wtiose  collective  failure  to 
control  yeirend  Govemment  travel  over  ttie 
last  20  years  has  cost  taxpayers  an  estimated 
$2  billion.  < 

Continued  failure  to  get  control  of  this  year- 
end  spendng  couW  cost  taxpayers  an  addi- 
tional SI  .6  billion  over  ttie  next  5  years. 

A  staff  Investigation  into  the  Govemment 
yearend  trfcvel  turned  up  not  only  billions  in 
wasteful  spending  but  an  unending  string  of 
twrror  stories. 

Examples  atxjund: 

Rush  bookings  of  meetings  in  Las  Vegas 
and  Palm  Springs. 

Govemnient  supervisors  assigning  travel 
dollar  amoiints  to  emptoyees  to  spend  before 
year's  end.; 

Calls  to  travel  agents:  "We've  got  $49,000 
left  in  our  travel  budget.  Set  up  some  meet- 
ings. We'll  figure  out  wtiat  they're  about  later." 

Govemment  officials  and  travel  agents  talk- 
ing off  the  record  repeatedly  made  the  same 
points:  Federal  travel  funds  are  near  and  dear 
to  manageiis. 

They  arej  treated  as  if  personal. 

ConskJei^  a  peri<  of  Federal  employment 
managers  gse  travel  to  reward  other  empkjy- 
ees.  I 

Off  ttie  record,  these  officials  readily  agreed 
ttiat  ttiere  was  plenty  of  fluff  in  their  own  agen- 
cy's travel  budget. 

Most  agfeed  with  one  manager  who  sakl: 
"You  could  cut  our  travel  by  10  percent  and 
we  wouklnl  even  notice." 

These  vijws  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
deciskins  of  travel  supervisors  to  authorize  ex- 
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cessive  end-of*ttie-year  travel  at  enormous  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer. 

Our  study  and  analysis  of  available  data  be- 
gins the  docur»entatkxi  of  this  wasteful  spend- 
ing pattern. 

It  is  estimate  ttiat  over  the  last  20  years. 
Federal  Travel  Supervisors  on  average  ap- 
proved in  the  last  month  of  the  business  year 
a  48-percent  Increase  in  travel  over  ttie  aver- 
age rate  for  e^  of  the  preceding  1 1  months. 

Since  1971,!this  yearend  spending  frenzy- 
done  over  the  signatures  of  countless  Federal 
travel  supervisors — has  cost  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated $2  billion. 

For  the  record,  Department  of  Defense  otiH 
cials  traveled  most  at  year's  end. 

According  to  available  records,  they  booked 
an  estimated  f4  percent  of  the  total  end-of- 
year  travel  In  excess  of  the  preceding  11- 
month  average^. 

Sporadw  reports  of  travel  abuses  not  with- 
standing, this  Ifirst  Spendthrift  Award  targets 
an  area  of  Goviemment  spending  ttiat  still  gets 
little  attention.  ] 

There  is  not  erxj  to  the  kinds  of  attention 
Washington  gives  to  the  what  questions— what 
should  we  fund  with  taxpayer  dollars. 

Nor  is  there  a  lack  of  curiosity  atwut  the 
wtK)  questions— -wtx)  is  to  get  ttie  money. 

But  travel  tjudgets  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  wfiat  and  wfio  questions. 

Travel  dollai|s  are  one  of  ttie  first  things 
Govemment  c^ials  neaUy  tuck  into  their 
txxJgets.  I 

But  they  also  are  about  the  last  thing  either 
the  executive  Or  legislative  branches  want  to 
manage. 

Travel  is  a  hbw  questkin — how  are  Govern- 
ment funds  to  1^9  managed  and  spent. 

Travel  spending  will  exceed  $7  billkm  next 
year.  I 

It  will  exceed  ttie  spending  respectively  for 
ttie  NatK>nal  Science  Foundation,  Pell  grants 
for  postsecondftry  education.  Head  Start,  and 
ttie  School  Lunch  Program. 

Simply  on  the  biasis  of  total  dollars  spent,  it 
Is  a  form  of  governmental  lunacy  not  to  com- 
mit more  attention  to  how  these  Govemment 
travel  dollars  are  used. 

Yet  in  Washington  today  ttxise  expenditures 
remain  largely  ^  mystery,  a  small  part  of  what 
is  ttie  Federal  j  budget  equivalent  of  a  giant 
t)lack  hole — Govemment  overtiead  spending. 

The  first  Spendthrift  Award  takes  notice  of 
the  yearend  decisions  of  Federal  Travel  Su- 
pennsors.         , 

Runner-up  A\(irard  goes  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.    ' 

Several  years  ago  It  decided  no  one  had  an 
interest  in  kno\0ng  wtiat  kinds  of  ti-avel  Fed- 
eral supervisor^  were  approving  in  ttie  last  30 
days  of  ttie  txisiness  year. 

It  stopped  gathering  and  publishing  ttie  data 
that  details  such  spending. 

Congress  stiould  act  to  begin  to  get  better 
control  of  travel  policy. 

First,  it  should  cut  spending  for  Govemment 
ti-avel  tiy  at  le^  4  percent  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I 

That  amour^  woukj  equal  the  funds 
consumed  by  Excess  travel  spending  in  the 
last  month  of  thb  txjsiness  year. 

Next  year  aklne  that  would  save  S280  mil- 
lk>n. 
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And  that  $280  million  could  be  redirected  to 
programs  like  Head  Start  or  Compensatory 
Education,  programs  to  support  the  growth 
and  developrnent  of  our  Nation's  children. 

Over  5  years,  a  orte-time  cut  of  4  percent  in 
travel  sperxing  coupled  with  ttie  holding  of 
travel  sperxjing  increases  to  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion would  free  up  a  total  of  $1.6  tMllion  for 
such  purposes. 

Tliese  savings  cause  one  to  wonder  what 
we  might  accomplish  by  exploring  and  bener 
understanding  the  giant  black  hole  of  over- 
head spervling  that  is  deep  in  the  outer 
reaches  of  ttie  Federal  budget 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  S. 
BOWMAN,  JR. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tritv 
ute  to  a  constituent  wtw  spent  37  years  of  his 
life  in  faithful  service  to  the  United  States.  As 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Maj. 
Gen.  George  S.  Bowman,  Jr.,  had  three 
crosses  of  military  honor  bestowed  on  him  for 
his  service  in  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. Today,  I  want  to  Ixing  his  other  out- 
standing achievements  and  awards  to  the  at- 
tention of  ttie  House. 

General  Bowman  was  txvn  in  Hammond, 
LA,  on  December  24,  1911,  where  he  at- 
terided  tx>th  grade  school  and  high  school.  He 
was  elected  to  the  national  honor  guard  and 
received  an  academic  and  athletic  scholarship 
to  Louisiana  State  University  [LSU].  During  his 
college  days,  General  Bowman  was  awarded 
three  letters  in  foott)all  and  two  in  track.  In  ad- 
dition, in  1935,  he  was  given  the  rank  of  cadet 
cokKiel  of  the  Cadet  Corps.  He  graduated 
LSU  in  1936  with  a  t»chek>rs  of  scierx^e  in 
electncal  engineering. 

In  July  1936,  he  was  appointed  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  By  1939, 
General  Bowman  was  designated  a  naval  avi- 
ator and  from  ttiere,  etrtoaiked  on  a  dtetirv 
guished  military  career  wtiich  thought  him  corv 
tinuing  advancements  in  rank  and  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  throughout  his  life. 

His  military  assignments  brought  him  serv- 
k:e  in  combat  zones  during  ttiree  wars  and 
earned  him  ttie  following  list  of  personal  deco- 
rations: The  Distinguished  Service  Medal;  Le- 
gion of  Merit  with  Combat  "V"  and  GokJ  Stars 
in  lieu  of  second,  ttiird,  and  fourth  awards; 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross;  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  Combat  "V";  Air  Service  Medal  with  Base 
Clasp;  American  Campaign  Medal;  Asiatic-Pa- 
cific Campaign  MedeU  with  one  Bronze  Star; 
World  War  II  Vk:tory  Medal;  Navy  Occupation 
ServKe  Medal  with  Asia  clasp;  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal  with  one  Bronze  Star; 
Korean  Servk»  Medal  with  two  Bronze  Stars; 
Korean  Chung  Mu;  National  Order  of  Vietnam 
Knight  5th  Class;  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gal- 
lantry with  Palm;  United  Nations  Sennce 
Medal;  Korean  Presidential  Unit  Citation;  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces  Meritorious  Unit  Cita- 
tion with  Bronze  Palm,  and  Vietnamese  Cam- 
paign Medal  with  device. 
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His  assignments  included  duty  as  head. 
Personnel  Branch,  Diviskxi  of  Aviation  at 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps;  commanding  offi- 
cer. Marine  Aircraft  Group  12,  1st  Marine  Air- 
craft Wing  and  chief  of  staff,  2d  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing:  attendance  at  the  National  War  College 
in  1953-54;  director  of  Junior  SctKX>l,  Marine 
Corps  Schools,  Quantico,  VA;  deputy  assistant 
director  of  ttie  Diviskxi  of  Aviation  at  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps;  assistant  chief  of  staff, 
J-3,  CIHC  Pacific,  and  assistant  wing  conv 
mander,  1st  Marine  A-rcraft  Wing. 

In  August  1970,  General  Bowman  t)ecame 
commanding  general.  Marine  Corps  Base, 
Camp  Pendleton,  CA,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est commands  in  the  Marine  Corps.  For  the 
next  year  and  a  half.  General  Bowman  com- 
manded a  base  whnh  included  almost  46,000 
marines,  dependents,  and  civilian  empkiyees; 
125,000  acres  with  4,562  buikjings  and  an  arv 
nual  budget  of  almost  $200  millkm. 

In  addition  to  his  years  of  discipline,  devo- 
tion, leaderstiip,  and  honor  in  the  military. 
General  Bowman  made  contributions  to  the 
community  in  whk:h  he  lived.  He  retired  from 
active  duty  while  at  Camp  Pervjieton  to  accept 
ttie  position  of  superintendent  of  ttie  Marine 
Military  Academy,  Hariingen,  TX.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrival  ttiere  was  little  growth  taking 
place  at  the  school,  a  $350,000  rTX)rtgage  ex- 
isted, and  ttie  financial  burdens  far  exceeded 
revenues  received.  During  ttie  next  7  years 
under  his  leadership,  ttie  Corps  of  Cadets 
grew  from  142  students  to  312,  a  $4  millkxi 
endowment  fund  was  estatilished  and  facilities 
were  improved  and  many  ottier  facilities  were 
constructed. 

General  Bowman  further  contritxjted  to  the 
community  in  whk:h  he  lived  by  serving  as  a 
member  of  United  Way,  the  Retired  Officers 
Associatk>n,  the  Hariingen  State  Bank,  ttie 
Good  Government  League,  and  ttie  Grace 
Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  ttiat  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  General  Bowman  for  his  distinguished  con- 
tritxjtk>n  to  ttie  defense  of  ttiis  country  and  to 
ttie  betterment  of  his  community.  We  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  outstanding  achievements 
and  wish  him,  his  wife  Velma,  his  daughter 
Diane  Cunningham,  his  six  grandchiklren  and 
two  great  grandchikjren  all  possible  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead. 


BREAST  CANCER  SCREENING 
SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  out  of  every 
nine  women  will  be  diagnosed  with  breast 
cancer  this  year.  Last  year  44,000  women 
died  from  txeast  cancer  desipite  ttie  fact  ttiat 
one-third  of  ttiese  deaths  are  preventatiie. 
More  can  and  must  be  done  to  prevent  these 
tragedies.  Shortly,  I  will  tie  joining  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Adams  and  Senator  Mikulski 
and  Congresswoman  Schhoeder  in  reintro- 
ducing ttie  Breast  Cancer  Screening  Safety 
Act.  Ttie  Women's  Health  Equity  Act,  of  wtich 
I  am  a  sponsor,  contains  a  number  of  addi- 
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tional  tMils  aimed  at  combating  breast  cancer. 
However,  in  the  meantime  many  women's 
lives  remain  in  jeopardy  due  to  undetected 
cancer. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  my  constituent  Mrs.  Bobtiie  Sue 
Foster,  wtx)  is  making  a  difference  in  saving 
lives  in  Cleveland,  TN.  Mrs.  Foster  is  a  survi- 
vor of  txeast  cancer,  10  years  already,  I  am 
happy  to  report  Her  experience  with  fighting 
breast  cancer  and  her  training  as  a  nurse  in- 
spired tier  to  help  ottiers  in  learning  ttie  impor- 
tant setf-detectkm  technkques  whKh  are  crucial 
in  catctiing  the  cancer  earty.  She  has  taught 
hundreds  of  women  in  Tennessee  ttie  rel- 
atively simple,  txjt  crucial,  lifesaving  tech- 
niques so  that  ottiers  may  tie  as  lucky  as  stie. 
Her  letter  also  demonstrates  that  she  cant  do 
it  all  akxie.  We  in  ttie  government  must  assist 
ottiers  like  Mrs.  Foster  tiy  provkJing  adequate 
funding  to  ensure  that  educational  materials 
are  available  to  women,  to  ensure  ttiat  breast 
cancer  research  is  adequately  funded,  and  to 
put  an  ervj  to  ttie  rising  breast  cancer  rate 
through  proper  preventive  and  screening 
measures.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  Mrs. 
Foster's  plea  and  do  their  part  in  ending  ttiis 
needless  ti-agedy. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lloyd:  In  1981  I  had  breast  can- 
cer, as  a  result  of  this  I'm  interested  in 
teaching  other  women  early  breast  cancer 
detection  methods.  As  of  this  date  I've 
taught  nine  classes  that  have  been  attended 
by  over  350  women.  I  receive  my  materials 
ftvm  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets  and  booklets  to  pass  out 
to  the  ladies  that  attend.  I  called  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  this  a.m.  to  reorder 
more  material  and  was  told  it  was  in  stiort 
supply  and  they  would  send  me  what  they 
could — I  questioned  tJiem  as  to  why  the  sup- 
ply was  short  and  it  was  due  to  funding. 

I  nnd  it  very  distressing  how  uneducated 
women  are  alwut  mammography  and  detec- 
tion methods — a  15t  pamphlet  could  save  a 
woman's  life,  with  proper  instruction  as  well 
as  being  cost  effective  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  federal  government  after  in- 
surance benefits  are  depleted,  as  often  hap- 
pens. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  this  disease  kills  approx  44,000 
(NCI  1990)  women.  Do  you  think  Congress- 
men would  let  this  slip  by  them  if  as  many 
males  died  from  testicular  cancer? 

I  am  a  nurse  and  a  survivor  of  breast  can- 
cer for  10  years.  I  do  not  charge  for  my  class- 
es, I  work  full  time  and  do  these  on  my  off 
days  ft^im  work  and  In  the  afternoons.  If  I 
can  save  one  woman's  breast  or  life  it's 
worth  it  all. 

Can  you  please  do  something  about  the 
funding  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute?  I 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  material  flrom 
a  private  concern. 

As  always  our  support  and  prayers  are  with 
you. 

Bobbie  Sue  Poster. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENIOR  FRIENDSHIP 
CENTERS 


HON.  PORHR  J.  GOSS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  hope  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  point  ti)  his  or 
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her  own  district  and  say  "there  is  a  program 
that  is  an  example  to  the  Nation".  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  atrie  to  do  just  that  today.  There 
are  currentty  eight  senior  friendship  centers 
scattered  across  my  drstnct  in  southwest  Flor- 
ida, answering  ttw  increasingly  urgent  and 
unmet  needs  of  ttie  elderly.  Our  community  Is 
fortunate  to  be  atiie  to  claim  as  a  member, 
Brother  WiOiam  Qeenan,  the  most  effective 
senior  advocate  I  know  and  ttie  man  who  was 
at)ie  to  make  ttiis  initiative  a  reality. 

Senior  friendship  centers  have  successfully 
become  the  antithesis  of  ttw  heavily-laden 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Currently,  our  answer  to 
coping  with  an  irx^reasingly  aging  population  Is 
to  limit  ttie  chowes  of  our  senior  citizens.  Sen- 
ior friendship  centers  open  ttie  door  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  eWerty.  These  centers  are  the 
opposite  of  an  institutkm.  By  offering  senors 
an  alternative  to  seemingly  endless  days  in 
ttie  confines  of  tfieir  home  or  an  institutkxi, 
senior  frierxlship  centers  capitalize  on  the 
abiities  of  the  ekierly.  These  centers  give  serv 
lors  a  place  to  "hang  out,"  where  they  can 
take  dance  lessons  or  receive  outpatient 
health  care.  Carxlellght  dining  is  offered,  both 
in  the  center  and  on  wtieels.  Visitors  play 
cards,  join  the  camera  club  and  discover  new 
hobbies  in  their  goMen  years. 

Brottier  Geenan  fine-tuned  ttie  formula  for 
senior  citizen  satisfactxxi  and  the  scope  of  this 
endeavor  has  grown  tremendously.  Client 
case  managers  (social  workers)  manage  585 
clients  monthly.  The  health  servk^e  reports 
1,500  patients  making  4,050  visits  annually  to 
the  volunteer  physk:ians  and  nurses  staffing 
the  dirnc.  The  living  rooms  (adult  day  care) 
serve  60  clients  a  day  with  17  people  coming 
daily  to  ttie  Alzheimer's  units.  These  figures 
do  not  even  attempt  to  estimate  the  revitallza- 
tkxi  that  Is  occuring  among  the  senior  contin- 
gent in  my  district. 

In  a  greatly  antKipated  dedcatk>n  ceremony 
on  April  26,  1991,  the  newest  additkMi  to  the 
senkx  friendship  coalitkxi,  the  South  County 
Senior  Friendship  Centers  complex,  will  be 
dedfcated.  This  beautiful  facility  overiooking 
the  intrecoastal  waterway  in  Vence  boasts  a 
living  room  for  socializatkKi  and  recreatk>n, 
candtelight  dming,  a  unit  for  Alzheimer's  res- 
pite, a  health  senrice  and  the  annex,  whch  will 
include  transportatkxi  dispatch  and  the  small 
appliance  repair  shop.  Florida's  District  13  is 
grateful  for  ttie  senrice  and  compassion  ttie 
existing  senor  friendship  centers  provkJe  to 
our  eUerty  kjved  ones  and  antKipates  many 
worxJerfully  full  years  for  more  and  more  of 
our  senior  citizens.  Thank  you  Brottier  Geenan 
and  ttie  staff  and  benefactors  of  all  senkx 
friendship  centers! 


:tei 


TIME  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
BUDGET  REFORM 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRAlli 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  the 
President  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  worked  in  secret  to  create  a 
5-year,  $600  billion  budget  defk:it  reductkxi 
package.  I  dkj  not  support  this  effort  chiefly 
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because  I  t)elleve  New  York  taxpayers  re- 
ceived a  disproportionate  share  of  ttie  in- 
creased tax  burden.  More  unfortunate,  ttie 
budget  agreement  will  fail  to  reduce  the  colos- 
sal budg^  deficit.  For  fiscal  year  1991,  inter- 
est on  th«  natk)nal  det}t  will  be  some  $240  bil- 
lk>n  and  the  projected  budget  defKit  will  be 
over  $300  billkm. 

Congress  has  obviously  failed  to  reduce  this 
ever-growing  mountain  of  debt  I  believe,  how- 
ever, ttiat  we  in  Congress  can  overcome  this 
defkaenqi  l)y  instituting  major  budgetary  re- 
form. Ev^r  since  ttie  passage  of  the  Budget 
Impoundriient  and  Control  Act  of  1974,  Con- 
gress has  consistently  ignored  much  of  the 
legislative  deadlines  the  law  imposed.  Only 
once,  in  1987,  did  Congress  pass  all  13  ap- 
propriations bills  on  time. 

For  most  years,  the  Federal  budget  was 
passed  ini  one  fell  swoop  through  a  continuing 
resduttoa  Appropriation  committees,  charged 
with  pas^ng  separate  legislation  to  pay  for 
each  portion  of  ttie  Government,  disregarded 
ttieir  deadlines  and  lumped  all  Government 
spending  In  one  mammoth  bill.  Failure  to  pass 
such  a  behemoth  woukj  result  in  a  complete 
shutdown  of  all  Government  agencies  and 
chaos  among  recipients  of  Govemment  bene- 
fits. 

Correct^  this  quandary  cannot  be  solved 
by  simply  cutting  a  program  here  or  raising  a 
tax  there.  The  probiem  is  within  the  current 
t)udget  process.  I  have  recently  cosponsored 
a  bill,  introduced  by  Representative  Chris- 
topher Odx.  Republkan  of  California,  wfhich 
woukj  radically  change  the  way  Congress 
passes  a  Federal  budget. 

H.R.  238  is  a  comprehensive  budget  proc- 
ess refonfi  t)ill  whk:h  attempts  to  sti-eamline 
ttie  budget  process  while  minimizing  the  politi- 
cal fear  ol  spending  cuts.  By  changing  proce- 
dures to  make  overspending  budget  targets 
difficult,  unnecessary  spending  would  be 
largely  eliminated. 

The  mtasure  contains  several  common- 
sense  features  to  ensure  compliance  with 
budgeting  procedures.  The  bill  wouW  mandate 
a  single-page  summary  containing  spending 
targets  for  the  19  categories  currently  used  in 
the  txxjg«t.  This  document  woukJ  then  be 
passed  bj^  Congress  as  a  joint  resolution  ratti- 
er ttian  tie  current  nontiinding  resolution. 
wtMch  doek  not  require  the  PreskJent's  signa- 
ture. I 

Changing  to  a  House-Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion wouM^  ensure  executive  and  legislative 
tjranch  inpkjt  on  the  initial  spending  targets.  No 
auttiorizatibn  or  appropriation  tNll  coukJ  be 
voted  on  ih  ttie  House  until  this  bill  is  passed. 

The  measure  includes  strtet  enforcement 
mectianisi^  which  discourage  excess  spend- 
ing once  budget  targets  are  deckled.  First. 
Congress  coukJ  only  spend  more  ttian  the 
agreed-upon  ceilings  by  a  two-thirds,  super 
majority  in  each  House.  Under  this  bill  the  only 
way  to  pass  spending  proposals  by  simple 
majority  wouW  tie  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
within  the  ceilings  of  the  enacted  budget 
agreement 

Second.  Congress  woukj  be  required  to  set 
a  spending  level  for  each  Federal  program  ex- 
cept Social  Security  and  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debi  If  an  entitlement  program  is  pro- 
jected to  ^ceed  its  spending  ceilings,  benefit 
adjustments  will  be  required. 
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Third,  ttie  PreskJent  would  be  granted  en- 
hanced resciseton  authority,  a  type  of  line-item 
veto,  to  any  over-txxlget  portion  of  pro(x>sed 
spending.  In  other  words,  the  Preskjent  woukJ 
merely  be  enfCwdng  Congress'  spending  limits. 
If  no  budget  |s  enacted,  the  Presklent  wouM 
tiave  authority  to  cut  any  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation in  excess  of  ttie  prevtous  year's 
funding  levelsj 

Additionally,  passage  of  the  first  over-txxlget 
spending  bill  would  subject  all  spending  legis- 
lation in  that  category  to  a  two-thirds  vote. 
This  would  prevent  Memt)ers  from  passing 
less  urgent  appropriations  first  and  saving  the 
more  popular  programs,  whteh  coukl  more 
easily  gamer  i  two-thirds  vote,  for  last. 

Fourth,  "current  servk»s"  budgeting  woukJ 
no  tonger  tie  pemnitted.  This  process  enatiles 
Congress  to  increase  spending  while  saying 
cuts  actually  ^e  place.  Current  servk»s  re- 
fers to  the  antount  of  funding  required  to  sus- 
tain the  previous  year's  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, if  in  fiscal  year  1991.  $25  million  were 
needed  for  a  program,  the  same  program  in 
fiscal  year  1991  may  need  $30  million  to  pro- 
vkJe  similar  services  because  of  inflation. 
While  to  most  people  this  would  translate  into 
a  $5  million  spending  inaease.  the  cunent 
Federal  budget  accounting  system  does  not 
conskjer  it  a^  increase  at  all  because  ttie 
same  service)  woukj  be  offered.  However,  if 
Congress  on^  appropriates  $27  millton  it 
woukJ  ttien  be  considered  a  "cuf '  in  spending. 
Sound  incredible?  I  certainly  agree.  H.R.  298 
woukJ  eliminate  the  current  servces  method  of 
accounting,     i 

Finally,  in  order  to  avokt  embarrassing  and 
unnecessary  Shutdowns  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment, the  bill  includes  a  sustaining  mecha- 
nism to  determine  Federal  spending  levels 
when  a  budgfet  is  not  passed.  Rattier  ttian 
shut  down  Government  servk;es.  spending  is 
frozen  at  the  previous  year's  levels. 

Budget  considerations  are  now  the  driving 
force  behind  »ny  legislative  debate.  Until  we 
are  able  to  cpntrd  the  Federal  budget,  ttie 
atJility  to  exp^  and  create  necessary  Fed- 
eral social  pr()grams  will  remain  severely  re- 
strained. The  time  tias  come  for  compretien- 
sive  budget  reform  whrch  relies  less  on  bur- 
densome tax  increases  and  more  on  spending 
cuts. 


NATIONA  L  TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

HON.  RICK  SANTORUM 

6f  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  vnth 
dozens  of  my  colleagues  I  will  inti'oduce  a  res- 
olution whk:h  Recognizes  National  Tax  Free- 
dom Day.  Tax  Freedom  Day  is  the  day  ttiat 
each  taxpayer  quits  paying  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  govemment  and  t>egins 
earning  money  for  food,  housing,  and  ottier 
life's  necessities. 

This  year  tt^  Nation's  Tax  Freedom  Day 
falls  on  May  8j  the  latest  ever.  Over  ttie  years 
Tax  Freedom  pay  has  increased  with  regular- 
ity. For  instance  in  1929  Tax  Freedom  Day 
was  February  J.  By  1950  it  was  April  3  and  in 
1982  had  adv£Viced  to  May  3. 
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We  all  know  that  taxes  are  a  major  issue  for 
our  constituents.  I  have  asked  each  one  of 
you  to  join  with  me  in  introducing  a  House 
joint  resolution  observing  the  day  that  the  av- 
erage American  quits  paying  taxes  arxj  t)egins 
earning  money  he/she  can  keep.  Over  two 
dozen  Members  have  joined  me  as  originai 
cosponsors  of  the  National  Tax  Freedom  Day 
resolution. 

The  Tax  Foundatk)n,  a  respected  nonprofH, 
rK>npartisan  research  arxl  putjiic  education  or- 
ganizatkxi  founded  in  1 937,  has  calculated  on 
which  date  Tax  Freedom  Day  falls,  in  addition 
to  calculating  the  Tax  Freedom  Days  for  the 
States  and  Nation,  they  have  determined  the 
tax  bite  in  ttw  8-hour  day.  Since  1929,  the  tax 
bite  in  the  8-hour  day  has  increased  over 
three  times  from  52  minutes  to  2  hours  and  49 
minutes  today.  If  this  rate  continues,  by  the 
middle  of  ttw  21st  century  American  taxpayers 
will  be  working  nearly  5  of  each  8-hour  day  to 
pay  Federal,  State,  and  kx:al  taxes.  This  must 
not  happen,  but  will  unless  we  start  to  do 
something  about  it. 

The  House,  with  the  help  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  must  take  immediate  actk>n  to 
stop  taxatkxi  creep.  This  is  a  deadly  fiscal  ill- 
ness that  will  send  our  country  into  bankruptcy 
thus  jeopardizing  our  free  way  of  life. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  congres- 
skxial  txjdget  resolution,  I  will  make  specific 
recommerxjations  on  how  we  can  stop  these 
tax  irwreases  t>y  raising  the  level  of  debate  in 
tfie  House.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  end 
poverty,  decrease  taxes,  and  end  Government 
payments  and  tjenefits  to  ttie  wealthy.  A  plan 
needs  to  t^e  adopted  that  emphasizes  fairness 
arvJ  simplicity. 

The  Tax  Foundatkxi  not  only  has  kJentified 
the  Natkxtal  Tax  Freedom  Day  but  has  deter- 
mined ttie  Tax  Freedom  Day  for  each  State.  In 
my  home  State,  Pennsylvania,  Tax  Freedom 
Day  will  t>e  May  7.  Pennsylvania  ranks  24th  in 
total  taxes  pakj.  It  is  ranked  1  ith  in  total  Fed- 
eral tax  burden.  And  is  listed  as  40th  in  total 
State  arxl  k>cal  tax  burden.  In  other  words 
reskJents  of  Pennsylvania  work  42  days  to  pay 
for  State  and  kx:al  taxes  and  85  days  to  pay 
Federal  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Tax  Foun- 
dations' special  report,  'Tax  Freedom  Day 
1991  Is  May  8",  be  printed  at  the  conclusk>n 
of  my  remarks.  In  this  report  you  will  find  ta- 
bles that  give  details  as  to  Tax  Freedom  Day 
by  State  as  well  as  other  details  corx^ming 
the  tax  t3«te  in  the  8-hour  day  and  taxes  as  a 
percentage  of  income  by  State.  The  special 
report  is  a  powerful  indk:tment  of  ttiose  in 
Govemment  for  tt>eir  lack  of  spending  and  tax- 
ing controls. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Citizens  for  a 
Sound  EcorK>my  has  asked,  Menrters  of  the 
102d  Congress,  to  lead  the  uncelebratk>n  of 
National  Tax  Freedom  Day  1991  by  cospon- 
soring  National  Tax  Freedom  Day.  It  is  very 
refreshing  to  find  that  some  groups  want  to 
erxJ  the  urxxxitrolled  Govemment  doling  out  of 
payments,  t)enefits,  and  podt.  Ttiis  cannot 
continue.  We  can  control  taxes  and  spending 
while  at  the  same  time  n>eeting  the  needs  of 
those  in  poverty:  veterans,  sennrs,  and  others 
that  have  been  guaranteed  help  under  a  Gov- 
emment contract 

In  ctosing.  Tax  Freedom  Day  can  only  be 
celebrated  in  future  years  if  the  day  moves 
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t)ack  in  time.  Nothing  woukj  please  me  more 
than  to  announce  next  year  that  Tax  Freedom 
Day  is  earlier  than  this  year.  But  I  will  not  be 
able  to  do  ttiat  without  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
Tax  Freedom  Day  1991  Is  May  8— State  Tax 

Freedom  Days  Range  From  April  24  to 

May  26 

(By  Paul  G.  Mereki) 

The  nation's  Tax  Freedom  Day  for  1991 
falls  on  May  8.  This  latest  ever  date  means 
the  averag-e  American  will  work  128  days— 
from  January  1  to  May  8 — to  satisfy  all  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  tax  obligations,  with 
every  cent  "earned"  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  going  to  the  tax  collectors. 

While  Tax  Freedom  Day  nationwide  is  May 
8.  each  state  has  its  own  specific  Tax  Free- 
dom Day  which  falls  earlier  or  later  in  the 
year  depending  on  local  tax  and  income  cir- 
cumstances. 

Table  1  presents  Tax  Freedom  Day  by  state 
and  rank.  Tax  Freedom  Day  estimates  are 
calculated  to  represent  "tax  burdens"  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  tax  collections. 
The  tax  burden  is  defined  as  total  taxes  as  a 
percentage  of  total  income  for  each  state. 
The  Tax  Freedom  Day  by  state  methodology 
is  designed  to  determine  the  geographic  inci- 
dence of  taxes.i 

TABLE  1.— TAX  FREEDOM  DAY  BY  STATE 
[Cilndir  (Uf  19911 
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wide  Tax  Freedom  Day  of  May  8  before  earn- 
ing enough  to  pay  their  taxes.  Tax  Freedom 
Day  arrives  the  latest  in  the  following  "top 

ten"  taxpaying  states: 


State                          TaFrndanDiir            berot  Rank 
Hap 

United  States  Mat 128     

Alabama  tanl2S 115  50 

MasU Ifav  U 131  10 

fcuona  __ Urn  7 -  127  21 

AiUnsas «Ml  2S 116  49 

California ifir  7 127  22 

Colofado Mo  2 122  38 

Connecticut  M«  17 137  4 

Delamn .._.  M«  21 141  3 

Oistxt  o(  Calanta May  2( 146  2 

Flonda Mv « 124  32 

Georpa Mar  3 123  35 

Hawan Mqr  18 138  5 

Waho Ilfil2l 118  47 

Hlinois lb} 129  16 

Indiana M«2 122  36 

kwa M«  7 127  23 

Kansas M*  S I2S  29 

Kentud* Mia 119  43 

Louisiana ibi* 124  33 

Maine Hqrl 128  19 

Maiyland Um  II 131  12 

Hassacliiisetts  May  8 128  18 

Mdiifan Mqr  12 132  8 

Minnesota Ma  U 134  6 

Mississippi  m» 11'  51 

Missoun  Ml  28 118  46 

Montana l%« 124  31 

NeOraska  _ M«  7 127  25 

Nevada _  Hqi  t 128  17 

Ne«  Hampsliiif MI2« 119  44 

New  knei ifii  14 134  7 

New  Meuco M«  7 127  20 

New  Yort  Hir  2( 146  1 

North  Carolina Mar  3 123  34 

North  OalDta  ll«( 126  27 

Oti«  ll«t 126  26 

OUahom Mw  2 122  37 

Onfoa Urn  18 130  15 

Penns»h(ania 1%  7 127  24 

Rhode  Island Mir  U -  132  9 

South  Carolina H«  1 121  41 

Sooth  DaluU Ml  21 , 118  48 

Tennessee Ml  29 119  45 

Teas  Urn  S 125  30 

Utah Mar  1 121  40 

yermort M«  18 130  13 

Virjinia Mqi  2 122  39 

Washinjton Mar  10 130  14 

•nest  Vifirnia  Mar  1 121  42 

Wisconsin  _..  Mar  H 131  11 

Hfmaii  Mar  6 12t  28 

Sottice:  Ta  Foindatmi. 

THOSE  WHO  PAY  TAXES  THE  LONGEST 

The  residents  of  fifteen  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  work  past  the  nation- 


Stall 

Num- 
ber el 
dap 

ToFrndoaltar 

Rnt 

New  Yoili _. 

146 
146 
141 
137 
136 
134 
134 
132 
132 
131 

ll»7K 

Datnd  of  Cokmbia  .._ 

^n 

Oetaaan 

Ma  71 

riinnw  Iwul 

Mar  17 

Hawaii  

MmneioU  -      

■MlklRIf 

Mar  IS -.- 

Ma  14 

M^X 

1 

Hrtnitf 

Mar  12 

Rtmlr  Maud 

M^l? 

Alaska 

Mall 

18 

Individuals  in  these  ten  states  will  spend, 
on  average,  9  extra  days  working  to  pay  off 
their  total  tax  liabilities  when  comi)ared  to 
the  national  average.  At  the  top  of  this  list, 
residents  of  New  York  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  work  two  and  one-half  weeks 
more  than  the  average  American  before  ful- 
filling their  tax  obligations. 

THOSE  WHO  PAY  THEMSELVES  FIRST 

On  the  early  end  of  the  1991  Tax  Freedom 
Day  calendar  are  the  residents  of  the  follow- 
ing ten  states: 


Stale  bcro*  To  Findoni  Oa*  (Mb 

dv 

Masisswi  -...  114  ApN  24 ^ Si 

Alabaiu _..  115  Ml  25 SI 

Afkansas 116  Apnl  26 48 

South  Dabola 118  Apnl  28 « 

Mabo  118  «»nl28 4? 

Misiowi 118  A»nl28 It 

Tennessee 119  April  29 4S 

New  Hampshin 119  April  29 ^ 44 

ftittacki  119  Apm  29 43 

Weil  Vitimia 121  Ma  I  , 42 

Individuals  in  these  states  will  satisfy 
their  total  tax  obligations  an  average  of  10 
days  earlier  than  the  national  average. 

Mississippi  and  Alabama  residents  will  fin- 
ish paying  off  their  taxes  more  than  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  average  American  and 
more  than  a  month  earlier  than  the  resi- 
dents of  New  York  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

FEDERAL  VS.  STATE/LOCAL  BURDEN 

Tax  Freedom  Day  by  state  and  type  of  tui 
is  presented  in  Table  2.  Here  the  effects  of 
federal  and  state/local  taxes  are  examined 
separately.  Delaware.  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  face  the  highest  federal  tax  burdens 
this  year  while  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  New  York,  and  Alaska  pay  the 
most  in  state  and  local  taxes. 

TABLE  2— TAX  FREEDOM  DAY  BY  STATE 

[Total.  Federal,  and  StaleAocal  taas:  calendar  rear  1991] 


■Tax  FoandaUon.  Federal  Tax  Burden  by  Stale.  8 
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TaFnMai 

•  •m 

tat 

ToUl  Ta«s 
US  total - 

128 
114 

Ma  8  _ 

MifS^Sipp*     

Aprd  24 

SI 

AUbama 

Aitfiitn 

_.         115 
116 

Xpri  25  

Ml  26 

M)  28  ...  .- 

■■■■ — 

58 
49 

Smith  Dakota 

118 

41 

Mihn 

118 

Md2l       . 

Ml  28  .^^    . 



47 

Missoun 

118 

46 

119 

Aprd  29  

45 

New  HamoshiR 

119 
119 

Apm  29 

44 

Hmtiirlf 

Apm  29  

41 

Wnt  V.r|inii 

121 

Ma  1  - 

42 

South  CaiDliiia  __ 

121 
121 

Ma  I - 

41 

Utah     __     . 

Ma  1 

48 

122 

_         122 

122 

Ma  2 

Mar  2  



39 

18 

Oklahoaa 

Ma  2 

17 

hmuiif 

122 

Mar2 

36 

Gf«r|ta    _. 

123 

•««r3 

Ma3 

35 

MMfli  rjffiiiu 

123 

34 

124 

Ma  4 

11 

nanda  

124 

Ma  4  

32 
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bcrol 
days 


TaFrndom  Day 


Tan  . 


\ii.wat  . 


SnMCmliM  . 


SnMMati 
MltMU  

Mmsm 


*nm>  ... 
Cokndc 


NofVi  CaniM . 
Gmtiu 


Ostol 


Vir|ina  ... 
Hmtwi ... 
IMn>U  . 


Urinu 


llaqtMd 


Flmti 


CoMKtmt . 
Mann  _. 


SbMiKilTa 


■n 
Ti 


Mmn  . 


SwIktaMi 
la 


UMI 


124 
1» 
I2S 
12S 
126 
126 
127 
127 
127 


Hit  4  .._. 

IIU5._. 
Hlf  5  ._„ 
Hit  6  ...... 

Hay  6  ....... 

\Ui  6  ....... 

May  7  

Hay  7   ...... 

"a»7 


127    Mar  7 

127 

127 


7 
...  11^7 
12t    HayS 


128 
12S 
129 


Mays.. 
Mayg  .. 
._-  May  9  .. 
130  Hay  10 
130  Hay  10 
130  Hay  10 
Hayll 
Hay  11 
Hayll 
.-.  Hay  12 
132  Hay  12 
134  Hay  14 
Hay  14 
Hay  IS 
Hay  17 
Hay  21 
14i  May2S 
14e    Hay26 


131 
131 
131 
132 


134 
136 
137 
141 


81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
82 


85 
8S 
85 
85 


U 

87 
87 


Haiti) 
Haidi 
Haidi 
Haick 
Hatdi 
Han* 
Haicli 


83 

72 
72 
75 
76 
76 
76 
77 
77 
77 
77 

77  Harcti 

78  Hatch 
78  Haiti) 
78  Haich 
78    Hatch 

78  HaicD 

79  Hareti 
79    Haidi 

79  Haick 

80  Haiti) 
80  Haiti) 
80    Haiti) 

Haich 
Haiti) 
Haitii 

HKtil 
Hattii 
Haiti) 
Hartii 
Haiti) 
82    Haiti) 

82  Haiti) 

83  Haiti) 
S3  Haitii 
83  Hiitii 
83  Haiti! 
S3     Haich 

Haiti) 
Haiti) 
Haiti) 
Haiti) 
85    Haitii 

85  Haiti) 

86  Haitii 
Haiti) 
Hatti) 
Hatch 

89  Haiti) 

91  1^1  1 

94  1^4 

96  ll*nl6 


24 

13 

13 

It 

17  ZZ!ZZ" 

17  ._ 

18 

It 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21  . 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 


23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

30 


45    Uniaiy  14  .. 

33    Fi«niaiy2 

37    Mniary  6 

37  Fetniaty6  j_ 

38  frtoiaiy? 

39  Fctraatyl 

"    Fctniaiyl 

Ftbnatyl 

Ftknaty* 

FtlmiyM- 
Mnaiyll_ 
Umaiyll  _ 
Mnwy  II  _. 
Unaiy  II  ._. 
Frtnaty  11  ... 
11  „ 

a  _ 


31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
IS 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


51 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


51 
SO 
49 
48 

47 
46 
45 
U 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 
3> 
37 
3« 
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TABLE  2..  -TAX  ffiEEDOM  DAY  BY  STATE— Continued 

[Totaq  Federal,  and  StatiAccal  ta>j;  calendai  yeat  1991] 


Rank 


Georiia 
Idaho  ... 
Colorado 

Nea  Jenay 

Ohn 
North 


HassachoHts 
Kansai 


OUahona  . 
California  . 
South  ( 
Rhode  Islaai.  ... 

IDestViriMi 

Waihinftaa 

North  DaMi  .J.. 
Oelavatc  . 
Nrtratka  . 
Louijiana  . 

Utah  

Haiyland  . 
Hofltana  .. 
Vetmont  ... 

kwa 

Oit|o«  

HKhiian  . 
Annna  .... 


V^ntninf  .. 
Ntscomin  . 
Haine 


Hawaii  .. 
Maska   . 

New  York 
Dist.  of 


the  typical 
other 
the  natio  i 
average 
minutes 
state  and 
federal 
minutes 
will  take 

From 
ly  (see 
for 

of  the 
den — one 
payers  In 
one  and 
the 

Hampehlr! 
day   to 
cause 
come  tax 
high  end 
lumbla 
every  das 
tors 


pty 

there 


will 


us  total  ... 
Matama  .... 

Xlaika 

Unjona  

Manus  ... 
California  ... 
Colorado  ... 
Conncctrail 
Delaaatc  .... 
Ont.  of  Cdainlit 

Florida  

Gaorjia  


berof 
"toys 


Tb  Ficedom  Bay 


42 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
44 
44 
M 
45 
45 
45 
4S 
45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
48 
49 
49 
49 
50 
SO 
SI 
55 
60 
60 
65 


Februaiy  11  . 
Februaiy  12  . 
Februaiy  12  . 
Februaiy  12  . 
February  12  . 
Februaiy  12  . 
Februaiy  12  . 
Febniaiy  12  . 
Februaiy  12  . 
Februaiy  13  . 
February  13  . 
Februaiy  13  . 
Februaiy  14  . 
Februaiy  14  . 
Februaiy  14  . 
Februaiy  14  . 
Februaiy  14  . 
Februaiy  IS  . 
Februaiy  IS  . 
February  IS  . 
February  IS  . 
February  16  . 
Februaiy  16  . 
February  16  . 
Februaiy  17  . 
Febiuaiy  18  . 
February  18  . 
Februaiy  18  . 
Februaiy  19  . 
Februaiy  19  . 
February  20  . 
Febiuaiy  24  . 

Hatch  1 

Hatch  1  . 

Hatch  6 


35 
34 

33 

32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


Souict:  Ta  F  undatioii. 

TA  [  BITE  IN  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

How  mi  ch  time  does  the  average  American 
work  eac  i  day  to  pay  all  taxes?  How  much 
does  this  ;lme  differ  li-om  state  to  state? 
Measuring  the  bite  that  taxes  take  from 
worker's  8-hour  day  offers  an- 
lllu^tration  of  government's  weight  on 
'8  private  production.  In  1991,  the 
American  will  siwnd  2  hours  and  49 
each  workday  satisfying  federal, 
local  tax  collectors.  Of  that,  the 
government  will  claim  1  hour  and  50 
iirhile  state  and  local  governments 
I  59-mlnute  chunk. 

to  state  these  times  vary  wlde- 
3).  The  residents  of  Connecticut, 
win  need  2  hours  and  4  minutes 
_   to  pay  their  federal  tax  bur- 
ial f-hour  more  each  day  than  tax- 
Mississippi  who  will  work  about 
>half  hours  to  pay  Uncle  Sam.  At 
level,    taxpayers    in    New 
will  spend  43  minutes  each  work- 
state/local  tax  obligations  be- 
Is  no  broad-based  personal  In- 
and  no  general  sales  tax.  At  the 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
work  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  satisfy  their  local  tax  collec- 


sliite 
tal  le 
exami  le, 
wa  'kday 


o:  le-. 
stat4  /local 


TABI  E  3.— TAX  BITE  IN  THE  8-HOUR  DAY 
IS  ite-^SIatc  comparison,  calendar  year  1991] 


Hounminutes 


Total 


Federal 
taaes 


Stated 
tocal 
taas 


2:49 

2J2 

2:S3 
2:47 
2:32 
2:47 
2:40 

3M 
3M 

3:11 

243 
2.41 

2:59 

2JS 


1:50 

142 
1J4 
143 
142 

1:49 
1:44 
2:04 

2.« 

1:46 
1:S2 
1:46 

147 
140 


:S9 
:S0 
1:19 

IM 

:S0 

58 

:S6 
:5« 
1:00 
1:25 
:51 
:5S 
1:12 
:SS 


ApHl  17,  1991 


TABLE  3.— TAX  BITE  IN  THE  8-HOUR  DAY— Continued 
IState-b|  State  comoanson:  calendar  year  1991] 


Rank 


Hlinois  .. 
todiana 


Kansas  . 


hntucly  . 


Maiyfand 

MassachuMttt 

Hichiiaa 


Hississippi  

Hissouri 

Hontana  ...... 

NebrasU  

Nevada 

New  Hampshite 

New  Jeticy 

New  Henp 

NewYort  

North  CaiMina  .. 
North  Dahoia  ... 
Ottio 


Oklahoiiia  

Orejon  

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  bland  ... 
South  CaiMina 
South  Dakota  ... 

Tennessee  

Teus  

Utah 

Mimont  _ 

Virfinia 

WashinUM 

West  Viriinia  .. 

Wisconsin  

Wyomini  


Souice:  Ta  Foundatii  n. 


In  1991,  the 
District   of  Columbia 
longer  than 
state-specific 


Hoursminutes 


Total 
taaes 


Federal 
taes 


Slats/ 

local 
tacs 


2:49 

241 
247 
244 
2J7 
2:43 
248 

2:S2 
2:48 

2.^ 

2:57 

2J0 
136 
IM 
2:46 

2:48 

IX 

2:56 

247 

3:12 

242 
246 

2:46 

241 

2:50 
2:46 
2:S3 
2:39 

2J5 
2J6 
244 

2:39 
2:51 

240 

2:51 
2:38 

2i3 

2:46 


1:55 
1:46 

145 
147 
141 
1.42 
142 
IJl 
lit 

1:51 

149 
1J4 
147 
143 
147 
1:57 

1:53 

IM 
142 

1:52 

145 
1.46 
149 

1:43 

148 

1:51 

lis 
141 
141 
147 
149 
1J9 
149 

1:46 
1:51 

1.40 
148 
141 


:S4 

:SS 
1:02 
:S7 

56 

1:01 
IM 
1:01 
:57 
1:03 
\M 
:S6 
:49 
1:01 
:59 
:S1 

43 
56 

IKK 

1:20 
:57 

1:00 
:S7 

58 

1.02 

:5S 

58 

:S8 

54 

:49 
:S5 

IM 

1:02 

54 

1:00 

58 

1.-05 


residents  of  43  sUtes  and  the 
will  have  to  work 
;hey  did  in  1990  before  their 
rax  Freedom  Days,  and  in  27  of 
the  states  thi  increased  burden  exceeds  the 
three-day  advance  in  the  nationwide  date 
The  taxpayers  In  four  states 
will  be  done  w  1th  taxes  earlier  in  1991  that  in 
1990,  and  thriie  states  have  the  same  date 
last.  The  steepest  increases  In 
lu-e  occurring  In  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Lou^iana,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  West  Virginia,  where  Tax  Freedom 
Day  is  six  daye  later  than  in  1990. 

TABLE  4.- -TAX  FREEDOM  DAY  BY  STATE 
[Calendar  ycais  1990-1991] 


U.S.  total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arinna  

Ariiaosas  

Calitonia  

Colorado 

Connecticut  

Delawate  

Dist.  of  Colufflbia  . 

Fkmda 

Georiia 

Ifawaii  

ktaho 

minors  

Indiana _ 

Iowa 

tiaosas  

Kentuciy  

Louisiana 

Hainc  

Haiyland  

Hassachusetts 

Hidiiian  

Hmncsota 

Hississippi  

Hissoon 

Hontana 

NebrasU  

Nevada  _ 

New  Hampshite 


Ta  Fieedoin  Day 
1990 


Ta  Fieedom  Day 
1991 


Clianie 

tiDtn 

1990 

to 

1991 


I  NTS 

/  lol  21  

I  Nt  11  

I  ly  2 

/  ml  22 

iiy3 

t  «*  n 

I  ly  11  

18  ..... 

21 

2 

27 

16 

Anl  2S 

♦»6 

28  ... 

S 

.  1 

4  nil  25 

4nl  28 

6 

8 

Iter  3 

1^8 

13 

AH  19 

4  nil  2S 

6 

1 

>te»- 

A  11)1  23 


Hay  8.. 
April  25. 
May  11. 
Hay  7 ... 
April  26. 
Hay7_. 
Hay  2 .... 
Hay  17. 
Hay  21 .. 
May2«  . 
Hay  4  ... 
May  3  . 
May  16  . 
April  21. 
Hay  9  ... 
Hay  2  ... 
Hay  7... 
Mays... 
April  29. 
May  4  .... 

Mays 

May  11 .. 
Mays.... 
M«  12 .. 
Mm  14  .. 
April  24  . 
Apnl28. 
May4_. 
May  7... 
Mays... 
April  29. 


April  17,  1991 


TABU  4.— TAX  FREEDOM  DAY  BY  STATE— Continued 

[CttKiu  lan  1990-ini] 


inutes 

tnl 

loul 
toes 

1:55 

54 

1:46 

:S5 

MS 

1:02 

1:47 

:57 

1:41 

56 

U2 

1:01 

142 

1.-06 

1:51 

1:01 

I'il 

:57 

1:51 

IM 

149 

im 

IJ4 

56 

1:47 

:49 

143 

1:01 

147 

59 

1:57 

:51 

1:53 

43 

IM 

56 

142 

IKK 

1:52 

1:20 

145 

57 

1:46 

1:00 

149 

:57 

1:43 

:5« 

148 

1:02 

1:51 

:55 

lis 

a 

141 

:5I 

141 

54 

1:47 

:49 

49 

:55 

J9 

1:00 

49 

1:02 

:46 

54 

51 

IM 

:40 

58 

48 

1^ 

41 

IM 

TnFiwdon  Oti 
1990 


Clunie 

1991  '«« 

1991 


Sount:  Ta  Feimditin. 

TAX  FREEDOM  DAY  HISTORY 

Table  5  traces  the  history  of  Tax  FYeedom 
Day  since  1929.  In  that  year,  taxpayers  had 
satisfied  their  total  tax  obligations  by  Feb- 
ruary  9th.  Forty  years  later  in  1969.  Tax 
Freedom  Day  pushed  into  the  month  of  May 
for  the  first  time,  landing  on  May  Ist. 

TABLE  5.— TAX  FREEDOM  DAY  AND  TAX  BITE  IN  THE  8- 

HOUR  DAY 

ISetected  calendar  jean  1929-19911 

Tn  bite  IK  the 
VHt  Ta  freedom  Day  8-lxwr  day 

(hours:mii<utes) 


1929  „ 
1931  . 
1933  . 
193$  - 
1937  _ 
1931  . 
lt«i 
1941  . 
HI2  .. 
1943  . 
1944> 
194S  . 
194$  .. 
1147  . 
194|i 
IMl  „ 
IKO  . 
IISI 
IH2> 
1K3- 
1H4  .. 
IIH. 
11»> 
US7. 
IM. 
IISI  - 
IMt' 

mi  - 
lie . 

11C3  . 
1!C4> 
IW  . 
INf  - 
IK7  . 
I1C|| 

im  - 

1171  . 

iin> 

1173  .. 

1174  .. 

1175  . 
1171  > 
1177  . 
1971  „ 
1171. 
IWi 
Ml  _ 
IW  -. 

ue.. 

IWI  . 
IMS  .. 
IW- 
1117  - 
19«>  . 

im ... 
in* ... 
mi' . 


Fcbniaiyl  ... 
Mniaryl5  . 

Iliielii 

Muck  1 

March  6 

Milck  6 .._. 

Mack* 

Mwck  17  „ 
Marck  19 ..- 

»*  i 
ick30- 
Ml 

ilbcii31. 
Ml  3  ._„ 
l&Bk2S. 
Maidi24. 
«*iil3  — 
April  10  _ 
1^10  _ 
Dprilll  - 
tifti  _ 
Aprill  -- 
ilprilll  _ 
HfpHi 
April  10 
«»rill4  . 
April  17  . 
April  M 
April  11  . 
1^11  . 
April  IS  . 
April  IS  . 
April  18. 
Apriia. 

K'l"^: 

April  28. 
April  2$. 
April  21. 

STi": 

Zlz 

IIW3.. 
Hqtl... 
»»«.. 
Mar3_ 

Jlpnl  30  . 

«i»_ 
Zlz 

Mai  5 
Ma»8  - 


:52 

IKM 

1:24 
1:17 

1.24 

1:24 

1:29 
140 
143 
2:06 
138 
1:59 
157 

2:01 
1:55 

148 

2:02 
2:11 
2:12 
2:12 

2.05 

2:13 
2:14 
2:12 
2:16 

272 

2:22 
2:21 
2:23 
2:18 
2:17 

ni 

2H 
2J2 
238 
2J4 
2:31 
2» 
2J6 
241 
2:35 
240 
241 
241 
241 
2J9 
243 
241 
238 
2J6 
238 
240 
243 
243 
244 
244 
249 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'Estimate. 

Smicc:  Ta  Foandalim. 

May  8, 1991,  is  the  latest  Tax  Freedom  Day 
on  record,  continuing  the  decades-long  trend 
of  rising  tax  obligations.  In  the  19606,  tax 
cuts  under  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1961  (ERTA)  helped  reduce  the  federal  bur- 
den, so  Tax  Freedom  Day  retreated  to  April 
28  in  1964.  Since  then,  major  tax  bills  have 
ttoosted  the  date  to  its  present  high  of  May 
8.  Sixteen  separate  tax  bills  passed  since 
ERTA  have  increased  taxes,  and  except  for 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1966,  tax  legislation 
since  1961  has  l>een  purely  an  exercise  in  rev- 
enue-raising. 

The  state/local  tax  burden  peaked  in  the 
1976-1977  period  Iwfore  Proposition  13  in  Cali- 
fornia set  off  a  successful  round  of  tax  limi- 
tation measures  in  the  states  which  caused 
it  to  dip  until  1961.  Then  resumed  its  steady 
long-term  rise,  and  continued  fiscal  pres- 
sures in  many  states  indicate  this  trend  is 
likely  to  continue. 

TAX  FREEDOM  DAY  OUTLOOK 

Although  the  average  American  will  work 
until  May  8  and  forfeit  over  35  percent  of  tiis 
total  income  in  1991,  the  government  will 
spend  all  that  money  and  more.  Tax  Free- 
dom Day  does  not  reflect  the  estimated  S318 
billion  in  federal  deficit  spending  for  1991, 
but  the  impact  of  this  deficit  will  t>e  felt  in 
future  tax  increases  and/or  a  weaker  econ- 
omy. 

Spending  a  record  128  days  from  January  1 
to  May  8  to  iiay  off  the  tax  collectors  may 
come  as  a  shock  to  many  Americans.  But  the 
combined  pressures  of  a  persistent  federal 
budget  deficit,  demands  to  expand  funding 
for  new  and  existing  programs,  budget  crises 
in  numerous  states  and  the  slowdown  in  In- 
come growth  could  easily  postpone  Tax  Free- 
dom Day  even  ftirther  in  years  to  come. 

TAX  FREEDOM  DAY  CALCULATION 

Tax  Freedom  Day  represents  the  nation's 
"effective"  tax  rate  or  total  taxes  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  income.  For  1991,  the  Tax 
Foundation  estimates  that  rate  to  l>e  35.1 
percent.  The  associated  1991  tax  and  income 
flgures  for  the  U.S.  and  each  state's  share  of 
these  totals  are  presented  in  table  6.  In  the 
state  of  Texas,  for  example,  total  taxes  are 
J105.7  billion  and  total  state  income  is  esti- 
mated at  S309.7  billion.  Therefore.  Texas's 
ratio  of  taxes  to  income  is  34.1  percent— 1 
percent  lower  than  the  national  average. 
While  nationwide  Tax  Freedom  Day  is  May  8, 
Texas's  overall  tax  rate  causes  its  Tax  Free- 
dom Day  to  occur  three  days  earlier  on  May 
5. 

TABLE  6— TAXES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCOME  BY 
STATE 

[Total.  Federal  and  Slate/local  taes:  Calendar  year  1991] 


Teas  (m  Mlms  ol 
dollan) 


Teas  n  a  pcictnt 
of  tstal  incame 


Total   Federal 


Stataf 

local 


(Hm 


Total 


Fed-  Stlttr 
eral    local 


Imp  year  main  Ta  Freedom  Oar  >PP>"  >  calendar  day  eariar. 


U.S.  Mai 1.780.1  1,157.9  622.2  5.0698 

Alabam 20.6  138  6J  65.1 

Alaska 6J)  33  2  7  16.7 

Arinna 22.7  14.0  8.7  65i 

Maatn  _. 114  7.6  38  36.0 

CaMMHia 233.7  153.1  Wi  mi 

Cokrada 22.6  14.7  78  67.6 

Cuactical 348  24.C  108  928 

Oelawt  5.6  38  18  144 

District  of  Cakmhia  ...  6  7  3  7  311  168 

Flonda  ...- 88.0  60.5  27.5  2S9i 

Gaorra 403  264  13.9  119.9 

Hami 8.9  53  36  238 

Make 5J  33  19  16.1 

Maaa 898  60.9  28.9  254.7 

kIdiaM 343  22.6  118  1024 

hxa  17.7  11.1  6.6  510 

164  10.7  5.7  48.1 

194  12.5  6.9  594 


35.1  22i  123 

31.6  212  104 

36.0  196  16.4 

348  21.5  133 

3U  2U  10.6 

348  228  12.0 

334  21.7  11.7 

375  259 

387  263 

39.9  22.1 

339  233 

33.6  22.0  11.6 

373  223  15.0 

324  20.7  117 

353  23.9  114 

33  j  22.0  11.5 

347  218  13il 

»2  Z22  11.9 

328  21.0  lli 


1.6 
12.5 
17.7 
lOi 
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TABLE  6.— TAXES  AS  A  PERCOTTAGE  OF  INCOME  BY 

STATE— Continued 

(Total.  Federal  and  Stattnocal  taes;  Calendar  year  1191] 

Tan  (in  kilkaa  a>  Teas  as  a  pacaal 

dolati  1,^^^    oHMinac 

To«.i  '^i  ^ ""  t*"  a  tof 

Louisiana  722  14.0  83  65.7  33.9  213  128 

Maine  8.1  4.9  37  HI  35.0  2U  13.7 

Maryland  41.0  26.S  14.5  lUi  35J  237  12.7 

Massacknani _..  533  357  18.1  1527  350  237  11.9 

Mdaiaa  68.1  438  24i  187.7  363  237  13.1 

328  203  12i  897  368  228  148 

11.1  7J)  4.1  35.7  317  1«  Hi 

31.7  217  10.0  978  323  227  103 

Montana 4j  28  1.7  137  34.1  214  127 

Nekraska 10.0  64  3.6  288  34  7  227  123 

"evada 87  61  2.6  248  35.0  244  108 

NeaHaapakni 8.5  6.1  24  26.0  32.6  233  9.1 

HewJmay _..  783  533  25.0  2133  367  25.0  117 

He*  Man  8.1  58  3.1  233  34.9  213  133 

New  Tort 175.6  102.9  72.7  4398  40.0  a*  16.6 

Unrtli  CafHini  397  254  13  7  115.9  338  21.9  118 

llaitk  DaMa 3.6  23  13  104  34.6  22.1  12.4 

Ohil 718  473  243  2073  34.6  228  118 

177  114  63  538  333  218  118 

183  117  68  52.1  353  223  13J) 

837  56.0  277  2413  347  237  113 

Miode  Island 73  58  23  208  36.1  248  12.1 

Sootli  CanHiu  184  Hi  6.7  55i  33.0  20.9  12.1 

SoutliDalioU  37  24  13  114  327  21.1  lU 

Tcfioessa  274  188  88  847  323  223  107 

Taas 1057  704  353  309.7  34.1  22.7  114 

Utah 88  S3  33  258  337  208  128 

Vermont ._ 38  24  1.4  108  358  22.7  12.9 

Virimia 448  29.7  14.9  1338  333  227  11.1 

NaskmHon 34  7  228  12.1  973  35.6  237  124 

West  Virimia  .__.._.  88  53  33  268  338  207  123 

Hatmm _..  338  218  128  938  368  224  138 

Wyommi -...  3.1  18  17  6.9  34.5  210  133 

Source:  Ta  fowidatMi  matkodotopy  and  puMisked  and  unpiibliskcd  data 
fnm  U.S  Department  ot  Commefce.  Bweav  of  Ecanomc  Ana^;  and  Go¥- 
enimenl  Finance  Dmsan.  Bureau  of  the  Cenvn 

The  1991  estimated  totals  for  federal  and 
state/local  tax  and  income  amounts  are 
Itased  on  National  Income  and  Product  Ac- 
count (NIPA)  data  produced  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis.  The  Tax  Fotindation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  organizations,  has  developed 
a  special  allocation  methodology  to  di8tril>- 
ute  the  total  federal  and  state/local  tax  bur- 
den by  state.'  This  allocation  determines  the 
geographic  origin  of  taxes  to  show  where  the 
burden  of  taxes  is  actually  lK>me.  Total  in- 
come in  the  Tax  Freedom  Day  analysis  is 
represented  by  net  national  prbduct 
(NI'JP).*Each  state's  share  of  this  income 
total  is  allocated  tiased  on  its  specific  state 
product  and  personal  income. 

While  the  results  presented  in  this  report 
are  useful  in  making  broad  state-by-state 
comparisons,  caution  should  l>e  used  in  draw- 
ing conclusions  fVom  any  one  table. 

A  single  analysis  cannot  fully  reveal  the 
entire  story  almut  a  state's  taxation.  While 
this  analysis  specifically  examines  each 
state's  total  tax  revenues,  states  may  collect 
significant  amounts  of  revenues  from  non- 
tax sources. 

Despite  the  allocation  of  each  state's  tax 
and  income  amounts  leased  on  their  geo- 
graphic origin,  the  exact  degree  of  tax  bur- 
den that  a  state  may  export  to  nonresidents 
is  not  quantifiable.  For  example,  a  portion  of 
sales  taxes  in  a  high  tourist  state  will  be 
paid  by  nonresidents. 

Finally,  relatively  small  difTerences  in  the 
tax  and  income  figures  l>etween  states  may 
cause  big  differences  in  rankings. 


'Tax  Foandation,  Ttie  Tax  Burden  m  Relation  to 
National  Income  and  Product.  Retearch  AH  No.  4.  M 
PP 

>Net  NaUonal  Prodact  CNNP)  eqaalB  Oron  Na- 
tional Product  :en  capital  consampUon  iJlowuices. 
A  t«irhnlc»l  paiper  1>  available  which  explains  why 
NNP  Is  best  for  tax  boriten  analysis. 
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THE  CLONING  OF  THE  CYSTIC  FI- 
BROSIS GENE:  AN  AMERICAN 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  SUC- 
CESS STORY 


EX1EN 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENN8YLVANU 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  13. 
1991.  the  Congressionai  Biofnedical  Research 
Caucus  conducted  a  t)r)efing  arxl  reception  for 
Members  and  staff  of  the  (kxigress.  This  was 
our  tfwrd  health  policy  txiefing  convened  by 
the  caucus,  which  illustrates  the  success  of 
basic  biomedical  research  in  discovering  the 
causes  of  disease  and  potential  remedies.  The 
cloning  of  ttie  cystic  fibrosis  gene  denrv 
onstrates  wtiy  America  is  preeminent  in  the 
world  in  biomedical  research.  We  were 
pleased  that  caucus  cofounder  Representative 
Bill  Richardson  (NM)  was  present  for  the 
event  and  made  supportive  opening  remarks. 
Also,  caucus  member  Representative  Bill 
Green  (NY)  was  in  attendance.  The  caucus 
has  grown  in  membership  to  54  members  and 
we  wekxxne  new  partk^pation.  I  am  pleased 
that  ttiere  has  been  great  interest  in  the  cau- 
cus programs  throughout  the  Nation,  Including 
in  my  district  the  Hershey  Medial  Center, 
wtiere  outstanding  t>ask:  biomedk:al  research 
is  conducted. 

Our  moderator  and  speakers  on  ttie  ck>ning 
of  ttie  cystk:  fibrosis  gene  are  truly  worW  class 
in  the  fiekj  of  bk>medk:al  research  arxJ  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  way  research  is  fund- 
ed and  conducted  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Bill 
Brinkley,  chairman  of  the  department  of  cell  bi- 
ology and  co-director  of  the  Gregory  Fleming 
James  Cystk;  Fibrosis  Research  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  at  Bimingham  dem- 
onstrates how  research  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  corxlucted  at  universities 
across  the  United  States  in  cooperatk>n  with 
private  funding  sources.  The  cystk;  fibrosis 
center  in  whwh  Dr.  Brinkley  is  a  co-director 
was  founded  with  the  help  of  the  Cystk:  Fibro- 
sis Foundatkxi,  a  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tk)n.  The  center  depends  on  scientists  receiv- 
ing indivkJual  investigator  initiated  research 
grants  (ROIs)  from  the  Natkjnal  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  success  of  bkxnedk^al  research  in 
tfie  United  States  is  based  on  this  untargeted 
approach  to  conducting  task:  research  without 
any  director  of  a  center  determining  a  sci- 
entist's area  of  investigatkxi.  Dr.  Brinkley  is  a 
leading  cell  bratogist  and  scientifk:  investigator 
on  cell  behavkir. 

The  partnership  of  the  Cystk:  Fibrosis  Foun- 
datksn  with  the  Federal  Govemment  In  funding 
biomedk:al  research  has  increased  our  atiility 
to  firxl  a  cure  for  one  of  ttie  most  common  ge- 
netk;  (fseases  in  our  country.  PreskJent  Rdb- 
ert  K.  Dresing,  founder  and  CEO  of  the  Cystk; 
Flyosis  Foundatkxi  has  been  the  support  and 
inspiratnn  fcx  founding  many  such  cystk;  fibro- 
sis centers  at  universities  across  our  Natx>n.  It 
is  because  of  seMess  vokjnteers  like  Presklent 
Dresing  that  we  are  abte  to  expand  out  tax 
dollars  in  biomedM:al  research  with  private 
fcnte  that  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a 
remedy.  Wittiout  his  effort  and  visk>n,  we 
wouU  not  have  made  ttie  progress  we  have 
toward  ultimately  erxSng  this  tragc  disease. 
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The  fiial  two  speakers  beiore  the  caucus 
are  the  tf  am  responsible  for  cloning  ttie  cystk: 
fibrosis  gene:  Dr.  Francis  S.  Collins,  professor 
and  chief,  Divisk>n  of  Medk;al  Genetk:s,  Uni- 
versity ol  Mk;higan,  Ann  Artxx,  and  Dr.  Rfch- 
ard  Boucher,  professor  and  director,  Cystk:  Fi- 
brosis Research  Center,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  They  are  both  directly  involved  in  ttie 
research  which  is  solving  ttie  puzzle  of  ttie 
cause  and  potential  remedies  for  cystk;  fibro- 
sis. It  is  Dr.  Collins'  laboratory  and  leadership 
In  devetaping  the  technique  of  "gene  jumping" 
ttiat  macje  the  cloning  of  ttie  cystic  fitxosis 
gene  possltjie.  We  kx)k  forward  to  other  suc- 
cesses in  employing  Dr.  Collins'  methods  to 
other  genetc  diseases.  We  owe  him  much 
gratitude  for  his  fine  work  and  to  txinging  us 
to  ttie  threshold  of  ttie  discovery  of  a  cure  for 
this  disease  whch  robs  our  chikJren  of  a  full 
life  span. 

Dr.  Bo«ictier  brings  us  from  ttie  latx>ratory  to 
the  patiefifs  bedskJe  and  the  inYwrtance  of 
cllnkal  t)tomedkal  research  In  treating  individ- 
uals with  cystk;  filxosls  and  wori<ing  with  fami- 
lies who  have  this  genetk:  trait  He  Is  a  leading 
scientifk;  investigator  and  cllnkaan.  I  am  sure 
that  In  the  near  future  because  of  Dr.  Bou- 
cher's wori<  In  "gene  therapy"  we  will  have 
great  success  In  caring  for  patients  with  cystk: 
fibrosis  and  extending  their  lives. 

The  refiarks  of  all  four  of  our  speakers  be- 
fore the  icaucus  on  the  cystk;  fibrosis  story 
were  outstanding  and  for  ttiat  reason  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  have  the  benefit  of  them 
without  reducing  the  text  Over  the  next  2 
days  I  wil  submit  ttieir  statements  In  full.  The 
text  of  Dr.  Brinkley  and  Mr.  Dresing's  remarks 
before  tfie  Congressional  Biomedical  Re- 
search Caucus  follow  and  Dr.  Collins  and  Dr. 
Boucher's  remarks  before  the  caucus  will  be 
irx;luded  tomorrow: 

Dr.  Bi^klet:  Thank  you  Conp-essman 
Gekaa.  dptingruislied  members  of  the  caucus 
and  ^esta.  It  is  a  very  special  privilege  to 
address  tjils  caucus  today  and  before  I  intro- 
duce curl  first  speaker,  I  want  to  say  how 
grateful  he  In  the  scientific  community  are 
for  the  Congreasional  Biomedical  Research 
Caucus.  Indeed,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  bench  scientists  to  appear 
before  M>ml)ers  of  Congress  and  the  health 
policy  stiff,  in  an  informal  way,  to  share  the 
exciting  new  developments  taking  place  at 
the  cuttlf g  edge  of  basic  research.  Hopefully, 
programal  such  as  the  one  we  bring  you 
today,  lidlll  be  helpful  as  you  formulate 
health  p*llcy  and  establish  funding  prior- 
ities. Of  iourse  from  our  point  of  view,  it  is 
the  latter,  the  funding  priorities,  that  we 
consider  to  be  the  most  important  issue  at 
hand.  Wd  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share 
informatfcn  coming  from  our  laboratories 
and  to  document  ways  in  which  America's 
investment  in  biomedical  research  is  paying 
off  In  dramatic  dividends  in  prevention,  diag- 
nosis andjtreatment  of  major  diseases. 

For  miiy  years,  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
been  the  best  friend  and  chief  l)€nefactor  of 
Americad  science.  Since  World  War  n,  there 
has  beenja  sustained  effort  to  improve  the 
health  of  American  citizens.  Through  the 
creation  4f  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Ilational  Science  Foundation  and  a 
policy  ot  funding  Individual  investigators 
and  small  laboratories  via  a  peer  review  sys- 
tem, Amvican  biomedical  science  has  flour- 
ished. To4ay.  we  enjoy  world  preeminence  in 
science  a|id  technology  and  are  the  unques- 
tionable   eaders  in  biomedical  science  and 
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medical  reseirch.  It  is  no  accident  that  over 
the  past  40  y^ars,  U.S.  scientists  have  domi- 
nated the  quest  for  Nobel  Prizes,  winning  61 
of  the  95  prices  awarded  in  medicine.  By  the 
same  token,  Iwe  should  remember  that  these 
awards  were  for  work  done  20  to  30  years  ago. 
Therefore  oi|r  scientific  leadership  is  very 
f^tigile  and  nfust  be  sustained  through  a  sta- 
ble funding  policy. 

The  scienti^c  community  had  a  real  scare 
in  1990.  The  funding  of  new  and  competing 
grants  at  NIH  dropped  trom  a  high  of  6.000  in 
1966  to  4.600;  in  1990.  and  near  panic  spread 
throughout  tfie  country.  If  this  trend  contin- 
ued, many  f^t  that  American  leadership  in 
biomedical  research  and  technology  would 
go  the  way  of  the  steel,  automotive  and  elec- 
tronics industries.  For  the  first  time,  the 
biomedical  community  spoke  out  as  it  never 
had  before.  Oongress  heard  our  pleas  and  In 
fiscal  year  1991  restored  the  6.000  RPGs. 
Some  argue  that  restoring  the  number  of 
grants  is  not]  the  way  to  go— we  must  seek  a 
more  realistit  formula  that  will  iMJance  and 
stabilize  research  funding.  Nevertheless, 
given  the  deficit  and  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy, many  ak-e  grateful  for  the  Increase  but 
more  funds  a^e  needed  for  the  future— a  need 
clearly  exT)r*ssed  by  President  Bush's  pro- 
posed 6  percent  increase  for  NIH  and  a  17.5 
percent  Increase  for  NSP  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
Considering  the  state  of  our  economy  and 
the  legitimate  needs  of  many  other  deserving 
elements  of  aoclety,  some  feel  that  our  Gov- 
emment Is  iilvesting  disprojxjrtlonate  levels 
of  funding  f<ir  biomedical  research.  I  hope 
that  today's  [presentation  will  serve  to  Jus- 
tify this  investment  and  provide  testimony 
for  the  need  jfor  additional  funds  In  the  fu- 
ture to  malnOaln  and  sUbilIze  America's  bio- 
medical 8ciei]|ce  enterprise. 

In  his  opeiilng  remarks  at  the  first  Con- 
gressional Btomedlcal  Research  Caucus  on 
October  3.  1990.  Dr.  Leon  Rosenberg.  Dean  of 
the  Yale  Ualverslty  School  of  Medicine, 
cited  the  reniarkable  achievements  in  cystic 
fibrosis  research  as  a  shining  example  of  suc- 
cess of  the  U.S.  biomedical  research  effort. 
Indeed,  there  {have  been  many  success  stories 
in  the  annal^  of  American  medical  science 
but  few,  if  ant,  provide  a  more  salient  exam- 
ple of  the  rfwards  of  the  NIH  support  of 
untargeted,  fundamental  research,  than  the 
CF  story.  "Dhls  remarkable  achievement, 
made  possible  by  teamwork  and  state-of-the- 
art  biotechndlogy,  provides  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  now  of  progress  from  the  lab- 
oratory benclj  to  the  patient's  bedside.  More- 
over, It  provides  hope  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  CF!  children  and  young  adults 
throughout  the  world.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered howeveK  that  this  achievement  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  a  knowledge 
base  generated  through  30  years  of  basic  re- 
search—research funded  through  NIH  grants 
awarded  to  Iddlvldual  Investigators  in  small 
laboratories  jat  universities  and  medical 
schools  throughout  America. 

Today  we  ire  fortunate  to  have  as  our 
speakers  thrae  individuals  who  are  playing 
an  important  role  in  this  Important  research 
and  patient  care  effort,  each  In  his  own  way 
representing  tihe  best  of  management  and  ad- 
ministration, brilliant  scientific  strategy, 
fundamental  research,  gene  therapy  and  im- 
provements iq  prevention  and  patient  care. 

At  this  tlm»  I  would  like  to  Introduce  our 
first  speaker.  He  does  not  wear  a  white  lab 
coat,  nor  doei  he  run  a  research  lab  or  an- 
swer to  the  tl  tie  of  doctor.  Nevertheless,  his 
unique  role  iij  the  quest  for  the  cystic  fibro- 
sis gene  is  nb  less  impressive.  Mr.  Robert 
Dresing.  presl  lent  and  CEO  of  the  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Foundajtlon.  is  a  parent  of  a  23-year- 
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old  son  who  has  cystic  flbrosls.  He  served  on 
the  board  of  trustees  since  1968  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  In  1962.  In  1984, 
he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  foundation. 
Having  been  a  very  successful  self-employed 
entrepreneur  and  businessman,  he  realized 
that  teamwork  and  collaboration  were  essen- 
tial elements  in  any  successflil  venture.  With 
the  help  of  an  outstanding  organization,  he 
set  about  to  establish  cystic  fibrosis  research 
centers  across  the  Nation.  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  neglected  to  tell  you  that  the  first  CF  re- 
search center  was  established  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  at  Birmingham.  Today  there 
are  13  such  centere  at  major  unlvereltles  and 
medical  centers  across  the  North  American 
continent.  Bob  Dreslng  has  also  helped  cre- 
ate a  network  of  over  125  care  centere  for  the 
highest  quality  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
cystic  fibrosis.  His  driving  ambition  is  to  put 
the  foundation  out  of  business  in  his  son's 
lifetime.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on 
Mr.  Robert  Dreslng.  president  and  CEO  of 
the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  who.  Indeed, 
may  soon  be  on  the  verge  of  going  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Dresino:  Thank  you  Dr. 
Brlnkley  and  membere  of  the  biomedical  re- 
search caucus  for  Inviting  me  to  meet  with 
you  today. 

As  president  of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Founda- 
tion I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  the  quality 
and  momentum  of  advances  In  cystic  fibrosis 
science  remians  unsurpassed.  We  are  fre- 
quently told  that  cystic  fibrosis  research  has 
reached  the  stage  of  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  success  stories  since  polio  was 
eliminated  in  this  century.  Our  milestones, 
however,  have  not  been  reached  easily.  But 
our  challenges  had  a  way  of  forcing  us  to  be- 
come entrepreneure  of  science — finding  the 
best  researchere  and  committing  adequate 
resources  to  them. 

In  the  few  minutes  we  have  I'd  like  to 
present  a  progress  report.  Our  progress  pro- 
vides hope  to  Individuals  by  applying  what  is 
learned  in  the  laboratory  to  the  bedside — to 
the  patient.  We  have  seen  that  funding  basic 
research  has  a  positive  rippling  effect,  with 
one  discovery  leading  to  another.  Hopefully 
this  will  lead  us  back  to  making  a  difference 
to  the  person  with  CF. 

And  If  there's  one  point  1  particularly  want 
to  hammer  home  to  you  today.  It  Is  that 
science  Is  a  process.  If  this  process  is  slowed 
by  a  lack  of  funding  and  support,  the  pace  of 
biomedical  research  and  all  that  we  have 
achieved  could  be  Irreparably  damaged. 

We  are  where  we  are  today  because  of  an 
Important  partnership.  A  partnerehlp  joining 
the  CFF  foundation,  the  NIH,  academic  re- 
searchers and  Congress.  As  in  all  relation- 
ships, the  development  of  the  science— which 
Is  leading  us  to  our  ultimate  victory— has  In- 
volved the  cooperation.  Input  and  dedication 
of  all  participants. 

The  14-year  partnership  started  with  the 
congressionally-mandated  state  of  the  art 
study  conducted  by  the  NIH  and  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation  in  19T7.  The  study  urged 
the  recruitment  of  new  scientific  minds  into 
CF  research.  By  Issuing  more  than  10  re- 
quests for  funding  during  the  past  decade, 
the  various  Institutes  of  NIH  have  educated 
the  scientific  community  and  encouraged 
quality  of  research. 

In  another,  equally  Important  rec- 
ommendation of  the  study,  the  foundation— 
at  the  NIH's  encouragement— established  a 
network  of  CF  research  centere  with  an  In- 
vestment of  S23  million  of  our  own  money. 
Our  network  of  13  CF  research  centere  en- 
sures scientists  the  opportunity  to  attack 
this  disease  and  devote  all  of  their  energies 
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toward  finding  a  cure.  These  centere  have  be- 
come the  focal  point  for  the  dramatic  sci- 
entific advances  that  we  are  currently  wit- 
nessing. 

As  a  result  of  both  the  congressional  ap- 
propriation process  and  the  jK^sence  of  high- 
est quality  research,  the  centere  have  re- 
cently been  recognized  and  awarded  as  NIH/ 
CFF  centere  of  excellence. 

Because  of  the  foundation's  concern  about 
the  possibility  of  good  science  going  un- 
funded. 2  yeare  ago  we  launched  a  special  Ini- 
tiative with  the  NIH  to  fund  grants  that 
were  submitted  to  NIH.  earned  good  priority 
scores  and  yet  could  not  be  funded.  To  date 
we  have  been  able  to  fUnd  13  million  worth  of 
excellent  work  that  would  otherwise  go  un- 
supported. We  did  this  as  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure, however,  to  prevent  slowing  down  the 
momentum  we  have  achieved.  Frankly,  as  a 
small  foundation  we  cannot  continue  to  bear 
such  a  financial  burden.  And  that  Is  why  we 
are  asking  for  your  Increased  support  to  the 
NIH. 

Although  our  successes  are  many,  the 
timetable.  I  feel,  has  been  far  too  long.  I  am 
friistrated  dally  by  every  single  death  of  a 
child  with  CF.  But  the  momentum  of  the 
science  we  are  seeing  today  gives  us  every 
reason  for  hope  and  optimism. 

I  wish  we  somehow  had  the  vision  to  sup- 
port and  carry  out  everything  right.  The  war 
on  cancer  begun  in  the  early  70's  illustretes 
how  financial  investments  can  yield  returns 
In  a  magnitude  never  predicted.  While  the 
cancer  death  rete  is  still  intolereble.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  biotechnology  revolution 
that  has  developed  TPA.  the  growth  hor- 
mone, and  other  new  treatments  spring  di- 
rectly from  the  country's  Investment  In 
basic  science  nearly  20  yeara  ago. 

We've  seen  how  Investments  In  biomedical 
research  can  save  money  In  the  long  run. 
One  example  shows  that  Improved  outpatient 
breast  biopsies  iH-ovIde  an  alternative  for 
nearly  half  a  million  women  annually.  With- 
in 1  year,  money  saved  by  reduced  diagnosis 
and  treatment  costs  could  reach  $169  mil- 
lion—NIH  made  a  J10.6  million  investment. 

Another  NIH  example  shows  laser  treat- 
ment for  Diabetic  retinopathy  has  greatly 
reduced  the  severe  vision  loss  and  saved 
money.  Clinical  trials  evaluating  the  proce- 
dure required  $48.2  million.  The  potential  an- 
nual savings  are  more  than  $2  billion. 

These  are  examples  of  how  clinical  re- 
search makes  a  difference.  The  foundation 
now  has  more  than  a  dozen  major  clinical 
trials  of  new  treatments  involving  half  of  the 
120  CF  care  centere  around  the  country. 
Again,  we  are  trying  to  apply  what  is  learned 
through  basic  science  to  the  patient  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

We  are  selfish  as  parents  of  CF  children.  I 
am  particularly  selfish  because  I  hear  the 
clock  ticking  away.  But  I  recognize  that, 
with  Increasing  investment  in  biomedical  re- 
search, the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  we 
are  finally  seeing  Is  Indeed  hope.  But  for  us 
Its  been  a  36-year  process  to  get  to  this 
point.  We  started  at  grdund  zero.  And  now 
the  results  of  biomedical  research  are  ex- 
ploding not  only  In  scientific  journals  but 
also  on  the  pages  of  major  newspapere  and 
magazines.  This  Indicates  to  me  that  we  are 
beginning  to  see  the  Incredible  return  on  the 
investment.  This  Is  a  critical  time  for  fund- 
ing to  be  continued  and  our  scientists  sup- 
ported. 

We  must  not  allow  the  i»x>gre8s,  the  mo- 
mentum, of  scientific  achievements  to  be  in- 
terrupted. We  are  gaining  ground  and  must 
maintain  our  pace.  I  say  there's  no  limit  on 
the  speed  this  research  can  move.  The  most 
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challenging  time  may  be  ahead  as  dollan 
need  to  stretch  farther  to  support  new  tech- 
nologies by  biomedical  researchere.  And  you 
remain  Instrumental  In  our  track  record  of 
success. 

Some  people  have  referred  to  the  discovery 
of  the  cystic  fibrosis  gene  as  our  success 
story.  But.  as  a  parent  of  a  child  with  cystic 
fibrosis  I  do  not  want  to  call  It  a  success 
story  yet.  To  date,  we  have  not  saved  a  sin- 
gle life  and  for  this  reason  we  feel  a  very  real 
sense  of  urgency.  Cjrstic  fibrosis  continues  to 
be  the  most  common  genetic  disease  robbing 
American  children  of  precious  yeara  of  life. 
There  Is  no  cure  but  recent  advances  con- 
tinue to  give  us  hope.  Truly  there  should  be 
no  limits  to  what  we  can  achieve  together. 

Throughout  this  process,  we  continue  to 
make  wonderful  friends,  on  the  Hill,  with  the 
NIH,  and  the  scientific  community.  I  will  In- 
troduce you  to  two  of  these  friends  today. 
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Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  people 
are  quite  aware  l>y  now,  the  State  of  North 
Carolifw,  is  the  home  of  this  year's  NCAA  na- 
tional basketttall  champions,  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Blue  Devils.  We  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
North  Carolina  can  boast  of  our  own  ttasket- 
tjall  champions  this  year.  Ironically,  they  were 
crowned  on  the  home  floor  of  Duke's  arch  ri- 
vals, the  University  of  North  Cart>ltna  Tar 
Heels.  The  North  Carolina  3-A  boys"  high 
school  basketball  champions  are  ttw  Eagles  of 
Eastern  Alamance  High  School  in  Mebane. 
NC.  The  Eagles  captured  ttie  State  title  by  de- 
feating T.C.  Roberson  High  School  of  Skyland, 
NC,  69  to  66  on  March  23.  1991,  at  the  Dean 
E.  Smith  Center  in  Chapel  HHI. 

The  Eagles  of  Eastern  Alamance  withstood 
a  furious  last-minute  rally  by  tt>e  Roberson 
Rams  to  win  their  first  State  ctiamptonship. 
Eastem  Alamance  led  65  to  56  with  less  than 
3  minutes  to  play,  but  Roberson  was  down  by 
only  1  point  with  just  49  seconds  left  in  the 
game.  A  valiant  effort  by  the  Ea^es  heW  off 
the  final  charge  of  the  Rams  including  a  60- 
foot  shot  by  Roberson  wtwch  bounded  off  tt» 
backtx>ard  and  front  rim  at  tt>e  buzzer  to  seal 
ttie  championship  for  ttie  Eagles. 

A  successful  season,  which  culminates  in  a 
State  championship,  is  not  the  work  of  a  sirv 
gle  indivklual.  it  takes  a  team  effort  to  scale 
such  tofty  heights.  But  that  team  must  be  ted 
in  ttie  right  directfon.  and  much  of  ttie  credrt 
for  teading  the  Eagles  to  the  3-A  charrpion- 
ship  must  be  given  to  their  fine  head  coach 
Tal  Jobe.  Akxig  with  his  assistants  John  Moon 
and  Mike  Robinson.  Coach  Jobe  asserrMed 
an  exceltent  baske1t>all  squad  which  capped 
off  a  tremendous  season  with  the  state  titte. 

Congratulations  to  every  member  of  tfw  Ea- 
gtes'  basketbaH  squad  including  Tyrone 
SattertieW— who  was  named  as  the  chai^pion- 
ship  game  MVP— Chad  Andrews,  Dallas 
Berry,  Mikey  Bynum.  Greg  Hanis,  Chris  Harl- 
tey,  Bryant  Johnson,  David  Lemon,  Derek 
Mann,  Anthony  Ktoett,  WiRiam  Oliver,  Carl 
Partter,  arxj  Cario  Parker.  Behind  the  scenes 
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support,  which  is  vital  to  any  winning  squad, 
was  tremeixlous  for  the  Eagles.  Managers 
Cutis  Clafk  and  Vance  Newiin,  statistician 
Tracy  Clark,  and  video  ntanager  Garth  Saurv- 
ders  aH  played  key  roles  during  the  Eagles' 
drive  to  ttw  title. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  h4orth  Carolina,  we  offer  our  congratulations 
to  principal  Cecil  Caison,  the  faculty  and  staff, 
ttie  families  and  friends  of  the  team,  and  to  all 
of  the  fans  and  supporters  of  Eastem 
Alamarx:e  High  School  on  winning  \he  North 
Carolina  3-A  tx>ys'  high  school  basketball 
champiorahip.  To  coin  a  phrase,  the  Eagles 
got  it  done  in  "911 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THREE 
MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF  BILLS 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OFCONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17. 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
irrtroducing  Itvee  miscellaneous  tariff  bills. 

The  first  would  susperKl  ttie  current  1 1  per- 
cent ad  vakxem  duty  on  rKxvnetal,  plastc  duty 
for  3  years.  The  secorxj  wouM  suspend  the 
current  9  percent  ad  valorem  duty  on  por- 
celain ornaments  for  3  years.  And  the  third 
wouM  suspend  the  current  13.5  percent  ad  va- 
torem  duty  on  ceranno— {nonporoeiain) — mugs 
for  3  years. 

These  items  are  generally  not  produced  in 
ttw  United  States.  Further,  it  is  my  under- 
standing ttat  the  resultant  revertue  toss  from 
enactment  wouM  be  minimal  and  that  ttiese 
are  norx»ntroversial  issues.  I  woukj  urge  my 
colleagues  support 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP  ROLLUP  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1991 


EXtrNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  l^re  they  fish  for  gold  and  drown. 
— while  Ithe  general  partner  makes  out  like  a 
bandit. 

We  iBve  a  strong  natkxial  interest  in  pre- 
senting the  fairness  arxl  honesty  of  our  securi- 
ties miafkets.  Accordingly,  we  are  today  spon- 
soring legislation  to  amend  the  proxy  solicita- 
tion and  related  provisk>ns  of  thie  Federal  se- 
curities laws  wKh  respect  to  partnership  rollup 
transacfons.  These  amendments  will  provide 
Investoits  with  a  number  of  important  protec- 
tk>ns  including  meaningful  dissenters'  rights. 

We  ^ticipate  prompt  hearing  and  marttup 
of  this  ii  nportant  legislation.  We  encourage  our 
colleagi  es'  support 


TWENriE' 


STH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NA- 
-noaiAL  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
DAY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  mcmoAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  ttie  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Comnitlee  in  introducing  legislation  to 
curb  abuses  in  partnership  rolk^}  transactxxis. 
And  I  want  to  commend  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Markey  and  Ranking  Republican  Mr.  Rinaloo 
of  our  Suboomniiitee  on  Telecommunications 
and  Finance  tor  their  dednated  work  on  the 
series  of  hearings  wtvch  focused  attentxxi  on 
ttw  serious  negative  impacts  of  rollups  on  indi- 
vidual investors. 

The  record  shows  ttiat  many  general  part- 
ners are  rolng  up  or  combining  several  Knv 
iled  partnershipe  into  one  unit  ttiat  trades  on 
a  stock  exchange.  Unscrupukxa  sponsors  are 
using  abusive  practces  to  stampede  investors 
into  voting  in  favor  of  the  rollup,  and  the  stock 
price  almost  always  dramatically  sinks  once 
the  unit  becomes  pubidy  traded.  The  Inves- 
tors are  sunk— as  Jonathan  Swift  otiserved: 

Satwcriben  here  by  thooa&nds  float. 

And  Joatle  one  another  down. 

Each  paddling  In  hia  leaky  boat. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHUIZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  ^HULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I'm  intro- 
ducing i  joint  resolutton  to  recognize  ttie  twen- 
tieth an  liversary  of  Natk>nal  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Da' ,  to  be  celetxated  on  September  28, 
1991. 

Over  j  the  past  50  years  hunters  and  fisher- 
men h^ve  contributed  over  $12  billion  to  con- 
"servati^n  programs  through  license  fees,  self- 
imposed  excise  taxes,  and  currently  provkie 
$3  millipn  a  day  for  conservation  programs.  In 
sportsmen  contribute  $28  billion  into 
our  Naikm's  Economy  while  enjoying  healthy 
exercise,  peaceful  solitude,  and  appredatkin 
of  the  great  outdoors  while  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

This  I  resolution  will  provide  deserved  na- 
tional iiecognitkjn  for  the  important  contritxi- 
tions  sporting  men  and  women  have  made  to 
the  respectful  use  of  our  wildlife  and  natural 
resourc  bs. 

I  urgi !  ttie  passage  of  this  resolutkin. 


IN 


rREBUTE  TO  RICHARD  R. 
DUNDERMAN 


HON.  PAUL  L  GHUMOR 

OFomo 

HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17. 1991 


April  17,  1991 

see  ttiat  Richard  Dunderman  has  t>een  horv 
ored  in  this  j  way.  He  desen/es  to  be  held  up 
as  an  exanrple  of  dednatkm  and  integrity.  I 
congratulate  him  and  his  family. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TARIFF  TECH- 
NICAL I  CORRECTION  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

iOF  MASSACHUSETTS 
OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
inesday,  April  17. 1991 
ELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  make  a  technical  correc- 
tion  in  thej  tariff   suspensk>n   applk:at>le  to 
clomiphene  citrate. 

Clomiphene  citrate  is  a  pharmaceutk^l 
preparation,  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  used  to  treat  human  infertility. 
In  bulk  forrti,  ttie  product  is  a  white  powder 
which  is  then  compressed  into  tatHets  and 
packaged  for  oral  administration  to  the  patient. 
Under  the  prior  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  [TSUS],  clomiphene  citrate  was  im- 
Fxxtable  duty  free  in  all  forms  under  a  tem- 
porary suspension  provision.  There  is  no 
known  domestic  source  of  this  product  When 
the  United  States  switched  to  the  Harmonized 


[HTS]  in  1989,  the  schedules 

ed  in  a  way  so  as  to  distin- 

n   txilk   products   and   finished 


Mr.  CILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  a  constituent  of  mine,  Richard  R. 
DurKJefman,  upon  t>eing  named  citizen  of  the 
year  b#  ttie  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Tfiislaward  is  given  to  recognize  outstand- 
ing inqivkluals  for  their  contritxjtions  to  the 
lity.  There  is  no  dout>t  in  my  mind  ttiat 
Dunderman  deserves  such  recogni- 

Dunderman  has  met  many  ctial- 
lenges  with  great  honor  and  distinction. 
Whettier  it  has  been  as  Antwerp  police  chief, 
or  as  a  chief  hospital  foreman,  or  during  his 
proud  (ervice  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  has  earned 
ttie  res|>ect  and  admiration  of  his  peers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  future  depends  on  setting 
positive  examples  of  service  and  competence 
for  out!  chikjren.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to 


Tariff  Syst 
became  cat 
guish   bei 
goods. 

As  a  resLlt  of  ttie  conversion  to  HTS,  the 
reference  to  ttie  ckxniphene  cito'ate  temporary 
duty  suspejiskm  in  HTS  9902.29.95  resulted 
in  a  retention  of  duty  free  status  only  for  bulk 
product.  Since  ttie  domestk:  firms  importing 
the  bulk  product,  of  which  there  are  only  two, 
import  tx}th  bulk  powder  and  finished  tat>lets, 
it  is  important  to  continue  the  same  duty  free 
treabnent  that  existed  before  ttie  conversion  to 
ttie  HTS.  Acsent  this  result,  the  firm  that  finds 
it  necessary  to  import  ttie  finished  tat}tet  will 
tie  unfairly  disadvantaged  relative  to  prior  law, 
in  a  very  small  market. 

Treating  bulk  ckxniphene  differently  from  the 
finished  product  is  an  unintended  con- 
sequence df  ttie  conversion  to  HTS.  Ttie  sim- 
ple solutioij  is  to  amend  the  temporary  duty 
suspensk>n{  language  so  ttiat  it  refers  to  both 
sections  of  khe  sctiedules  in  which  ttie  product 
is  currentiV  classified:  either  2922.19.15  or 
3004.90.60.  The  latter  section  has  only  re- 
cently been  confirmed  by  the  Customs  Servk« 
as  the  correct  one  for  ttie  finished  product  My 
bill  will  act»mplish  the  necessary  technical 
correction  ^y  adding  the  reference  to  section 
3004.90.60i 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  noncontroverslal  legisla- 
tion, arid  I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee ion  Trade,  Mr.  Gibsons,  to  hokl 
hearings  on  ttiis  issue  in  the  context  of  mis- 
cellaneous pade  and  tariff  bills  after  tt\e  dead- 
line for  introduction  of  ttiose  bills  on  April  19. 


J^nl  17,  1991 


THE  JERSEY  SHORE  WELCOMES 
HOME  THE  TROOPS 


I  am  intro- 
lical  correc- 
iplicable  to 


o  HTS,  the 
9  temporary 
.95  resutted 
>nly  for  bulk 
IS  importing 
re  only  two, 
hed  tablets, 
ye  duty  free 
onversion  to 
m  ttiat  finds 
d  tablet  will 
to  prior  law, 


irsial  legisla- 
3f  ttie  Sub- 
NS,  to  hold 
rtext  of  mis- 
er the  dead- 
en April  19. 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
April  21 ,  the  New  Jersey  shore  communities  of 
Manasquan  and  Sea  Girt  will  jointly  host  a 
statewkle  celebratkin  to  wekx)me  home  troops 
wtK)  served  in  tt»  Persian  Gulf.  I  am  sure  that 
the  resklents  of  tx)th  communities,  as  well  as 
many  visitors,  will  tum  out  in  large  numbers  to 
wekxxne  these  retuming  heroes. 

Those  being  honored  include  the  213th 
medical  detachment  based  at  ttie  Sea  Girt 
Army  Camp  and  various  members  of  ttie  Army 
and  Air  Force  Natk>nat  Guard,  including  ttie 
170th  Air  Refueling  Group  based  in  Pomona, 
New  Jersey.  The  troops  will  be  officially  wel- 
comed home  by  Maj.  Gen.  Vito  Morgano,  the 
State  commander  of  the  New  Jersey  National 
Guard. 

Plans  call  for  a  parade  through  both  corrv 
munities  folk>wed  by  a  ceremony  at  the  Sea 
Girt  Army  Camp.  Businesses  and  homes 
along  the  way  will  be  decorated  to  show  the 
wklespread  support  tt^at  these  tyave  servk:e- 
men  and  sen^k:ewomen  have  earned  from 
their  friends  and  neighbors  on  the  home  front. 
The  distinguished  mayors  of  txrth  commu- 
nities—William  M.  Maclnnes  of  Sea  Girt  and 
John  L  Winterstella  of  Manasquan — have 
been  devoting  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  making  sure  that  Sunday's  event  is 
successful.  I  am  confident  that  an  enthusiasts 
Jersey  shore  reception  will  await  the  retuming 
troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  prot>ably  never  be  able 
to  fully  express  our  gratitude  to  our  American 
troops  wtK)  made  Operation  Desert  Storm 
such  a  brilliant  success.  The  parades  and 
ottier  wekx>ming  ceremonies  that  are  taking 
place  throughout  America  are  but  a  small 
symbol  of  our  admiratton  for  those  who  sac- 
rificed so  much  and  derrwristrated  such  dedi- 
cated professionalism  in  the  cause  of  uphokl- 
ing  international  law.  We  welcome  these 
troops  home  arxj  wish  them  all  tlie  best  upon 
their  return  to  civilian  life,  in  the  knowledge 
ttiat  their  felk>w  citizens  recognize,  appreciate 
and  will  never  forget  wtiat  ttiey  accomplished. 


BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  RECEIVES 
PULITZER  PRIZE 


HON.  BEN  EROREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  EROREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Birmingham  News,  on 
winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing. 
The  paper's  three-member  editorial  board  cap- 
tured the  most  prestigkxjs  prize  in  journalism 
with  a  nine-part  series  of  editorials  on  ttie  in- 
equities of  Alabama's  State  tax  structure. 

The  series  served  as  a  catalyst  for  what  has 
t)ecome  the  mosA  united  front  for  tax  reform  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  The  News  brought 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

home  ttie  gross  unfairness  of  a  system  ttiat 
taxes  formula  for  infants,  but  not  formula  for 
calves.  With  its  insightful,  thoughtful  series, 
the  News  glued  togrther  a  coaJitkxi  of  busi- 
ness, education,  and  community  leaders 
speartieading  ttie  effort  to  lying  equity  and 
fairness  to  Alatama's  tax  system. 

Ttie  State  of  Alat>ama,  and  my  district  in 
particular,  is  fortunate  to  have  a  newspaper 
that  not  only  fulfills  its  role  as  the  State's  lead- 
ing newspaper  of  record,  but  takes  to  heart  its 
responsibility  as  a  civK  leader  as  well.  That 
civK-mindiness  is  best  personified  by  the 
News'  employees.  Since  1909,  the  News  has 
operated  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hanson 
family,  whose  civic  contritxitions  to  our  State 
and  community  over  the  years  have  been  end- 
less. The  editorial  page  won  the  Pulitzer  under 
the  guklance  of  Ron  Casey,  who  was  raised 
in  a  steel-manufacturing  Birmingham  sutxjrb. 
Other  members  of  ttie  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editorial  team  include  HaroW  Jackson,  who 
grew  up  in  Birmingham,  and  Joey  Ken-nedy.  a 
son  of  ttie  south  wtio  has  lived  in  Alainma  for 
more  ttian  a  decade. 

I  join  ttie  Pulitzer  Prize  committee  in  honor- 
ing the  men  and  women  of  the  Birmingham 
News  for  their  commitment  to  excellence  in 
journalism. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  J. 
TRUDEAU 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  CM.  Sgt.  Nomian  J.  Trudeau.  a 
man  whose  commitment  and  hard  wort<  has 
left  an  indelible  mart<  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In 
all  ttie  debate  regarding  America's  defense  re- 
quirements, little  mention  is  made  of  one  of 
ttie  most  important  factors  in  America's  de- 
fense readiness— ttie  morale  of  our  fighting 
people.  There  is  little  more  important  that  we 
can  do  ttian  recognize  ttiose  wtx)  have  given 
of  ttiemselves  to  ensure  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  country.  Chief  Troudeau  is  a  fine 
example  of  an  individual  who  gave  it  his  all 
and  proudfy  sen«d  his  Natkm  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Chief  Trudeau  has  faithfully  sen/ed  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  ttie  past  30  years.  Chief 
Trudeau  entered  ttie  Air  Force  in  May  1961, 
and  since  ttiat  time  he  has  served  as  one  of 
America's  finest  He  served  overseas  at  El- 
mendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Greenland;  RAF 
Akxxitxjry,  England;  RAF  Bewntwaters,  Eng- 
land; Landsay  Air  Station,  Germany;  and  Hahn 
Air  Base  in  Germany.  Here  in  ttie  continental 
United  States,  he  served  at  Pease  Air  Force 
Base,  NH;  ENT  Air  Force  Base,  CO;  and  Scott 
Air  Force  Base  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chief  Master  Sergeant 
Trudeau's  assignments  have  twen  demanding 
and  his  performance  exemplary.  His  devotion 
has  won  him  numerous  awarcte  including  ttie 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  four  oak  leaf 
clusters,  ttie  Air  Force  Commendatk>n  Medal 
with  one  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Air  Force  Good 
Conduct  with  nine  oak  leaf  dusters,  and  ttie 
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Natkxial  Defense  Senrioe  Medai  with  a  bronze 
service  star. 

I  join  with  Chief  Trudeau's  many  friends  and 
colleagues  in  sakjting  him  for  his  dwffealBd 
and  dtetinguished  support  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. His  contributions  exemplify  the  misskxi 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  wiN  be  sorely 
missed.  Thank  you  Chief  Tmdeau  for  serving 
your  country  so  weN. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  1701 


HON.  a  marun  lancasier 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  draw  attentxm  to  H.R.  1701,  a  bill  I  have 
just  introduced  which  will  provide  relief  from 
payments  of  tariffs  imposed  on  a  substance 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceulKais  in 
the  Lederie-Praxis  facility  in  Sanford,  NC. 

Lederie-Praxis  has  a  new  manufacturing  fa- 
cility in  the  Third  District  of  North  Carolina.  We 
are  proud  to  have  such  a  distinguished  re- 
search and  devekjpment  company  choose  our 
area  to  continue  the  significant  conlrtxilions  to 
publK  health  it  has  made  for  over  80  years. 
Through  its  research  of  drugs  and  vaccines  for 
major  diseases.  Praxis  has  helped  to  aid  thou- 
sands of  citizens  in  ttie  United  States  and 
wortdwide. 

H.R.  1701  provktes  tariff  relief  for  a  product 
called  CEFIXIME,  an  antibiotk:  dnjg  which 
Lederie  distributes.  It  is  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  ear  infectk>ns  in  ctiiWren  and  bronctiitis  in 
adults  and  chiUren.  CEFIXIME  is  important 
because  it  acts  against  t>acteria  that  may  re- 
sist treatment  with  other  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  of  ttiis  medicine  to 
our  citizens  is  immeasurable.  Ttius,  it  is  a 
product  for  wtiich  consumer  availability  and 
cost  is  crucial.  Ttie  duties  assessed  on  this 
sut)starx»  are  an  impediment  wtiich  has  a 
negative  effect  on  cost  and  availability.  These 
impediments  are  not  imposed  on  other  sut>- 
stances  wtiich  are  not  produced  by  any  com- 
pany here  in  the  United  States,  thus  they 
shoukJ  be  removed  for  CEFIXIME.  Removing 
ttiese  particular  tariffs  will  cause  no  economic 
disadvaritages  to  anyone,  but  will  only  lead  to 
competitive  gain  for  our  domestk:  economy 
and,  most  Importantly,  the  consumerB  wtio 
purchase  and  rely  on  this  vital  product 
I  urge  my  colleague  to  support  H.R.  1701. 


IN  CELEBRA'nON  OF  THE  43RD  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  STATE  OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  CHARLES  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  observe 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  post- 
Worid  War  II  era— the  day  upon  which  the 
Jewish  people  declared  the  independent  sov- 
ereign State  of  Israel.  The  existence  of  Israel 
in  our  time  is  a  cause  for  celetxatkxi.  For  43 
years,  this  state  has  represented  hope  and 
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freedom  for  Jews  throughout  the  world.  It  has 
also  been  a  beacon  of  modem  denracracy  and 
statesmanship  in  ttie  Middte  East  The  great 
accomplishments  of  tfiis  young  state  over  the 
years  are  a  tribute  to  ttie  diligence,  courage, 
and  perseverance  of  ttie  Israeli  people. 

Ttie  ancient  Hetxews  first  entered  ttie  land 
of  Israel  atMut  ttie  18th  century  B.C.  wtien  the 
patriarch  Abraham  led  his  people  to  what  was 
then  called  Canaan — and  much  later  became 
krxjwn  as  Palestine.  Since  ttien  ttie  Jews  and 
their  descendants  have  been  forced  to  battle 
for  ttieir  freedom  with  ttie  Egyptians,  Bat>ylo- 
nians,  Romans,  Byzantinians,  Arabs,  Otto- 
mans, Spaniards,  Nazis,  and  ttie  British.  The 
fact  that  ttie  Jews  tiave  survived,  endured  and 
even  thrived  ttvoughout  history  is  testimony  to 
tfietr  courage  and  conviction. 

Forty-three  years  ago  the  State  of  Israel 
was  bom  and,  again,  was  Immediately  envel- 
oped in  a  war  for  survival.  The  new  Israeli 
people,  still  traumatized  by  ttie  atrocities  of  ttie 
Holocaust,  came  from  all  over  the  world  to  de- 
fend ttie  new  state.  Ttiey  came  with  a  com- 
mon purpose  and  yearning— to  live  as  a  free 
and  indeperxlent  people  In  ttieir  own  country. 
Ttie  wtiole  world  watctied  as  ttie  new  nation 
fought  courageously  against  overpowering 
odds  until  ttie  armistice  ended  the  fighting. 
Even  then,  many  wondered  wtiettier  Israel 
could  survive  more  than  a  few  years. 

Today  Israel  is  ttie  most  staiAe  country  in 
the  Middto  East  and  the  only  democracy  t>e- 
tween  Athens  and  New  Delhi.  Ttie  people  of 
Israel  are  perhaps  our  closest  friends  and  al- 
lies. Our  two  peoples  stiare  in  common  a 
commitment  to  liberal  democratic  values,  an 
ettiical  system  rooted  in  ttie  Old  Testament, 
and  a  pioneering  spirit  bom  of  religious  perse- 
cution and  forged  in  a  long  and  arduous  figtit 
for  independence. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  Jewish 
people  of  Israel  on  this  special  day.  May  the 
State  of  Israel  continue  to  tie  a  source  of  en- 
couragement and  inspiration  for  all  peoples  of 
ttie  world. 
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Instead  of  fighting  off  financial  ruin.  First 
Wisconsin  in  Madison  was  growing  and  pros- 
pering; serving  as  a  model  for  ttie  entire  Na- 
tion. 

But  it  wasnt  just  his  business  success  that 
made  Jim  a  leader  in  my  community.  To  tionor 
his  emf)loyees  hard  worit  and  dedication,  as 
well  asj  the  achievements  of  ttie  bank's  retir- 
ees, Jtn  threw  a  daylong  party  at  Circus 
Worid  Wisconsin.  As  the  ctiair  of  ttie  United 
Way  ha  motxiized  300  volunteers  and  raised  a 
record  $6.4  million  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
in  the  oommunity  wtio  needed  a  helping  hand. 
He  also  helped  found  a  Madison  chapter  of  Irv 
roads,  an  organization  ttiat  helps  recruit  qual- 
ity minarity  college  students  as  future  employ- 
ees.    I 

Jim  Lang's  record  of  accomplishments 
should pe  no  surprise.  A  retired  U.S.  Navy  Re- 
serve Captain,  Jim  served  as  chief  engineer 
on  a  rfiinesweeper  and  destroyer  during  the 
Vietnarji  and  Dominican  Reput}lic  conflicts. 

His  lave  of  the  sea  was  apparent  when,  with 
great  relish,  he  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
chairmen  of  the  State  board  to  restore  the 
U.S.S.  Wisconsin. 

Like  rnyself,  Jim  prides  himself  on  his  ties  to 
Milwaujtee's  Marquette  University  High 
School]  It  was  this  affiliation  that  first  brought 
us  together,  and  whk:h  helped  to  buikl  the 
found^on  of  our  friendstiip. 

Our  joss  is  Iowa's  gain.  As  the  new  presi- 
dent o|  Firstar  Corp.  of  Iowa,  Jim  Lang  will 
serve  trie  people  of  Des  Moines  with  ttie  same 
sense  of  distinction  he  has  served  his  friends 
in  Macfeon. 

I  wi^  Jim,  and  tiis  wife  Pat,  well  in  ttieir 
new  venture.  I  congratulate  ttiem,  and  I  want 
them  to  know  ttiey  leave  behind  a  grateful 
commimity.  and  speaking  personally,  a  grate- 
ful congressman  who  woukjnl  tie  here  today 
wittioutJim's  encouragement  and  support. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  R.  LANG 


UNHUNG  HEROES  ON  A  TRAGIC 
AFTERNOON 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


HON.  SCOTT  L  KLUG 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17, 1991 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week,  Madi- 
son will  kjse  one  of  its  caring  community  lead- 
ers; a  man  who  has  kmg  been  a  friend  to 
Dane  County,  which  I  have  ttie  honor  of  rep- 
resenting; and  a  man  wtio  has  t)een  a  ckise 
personal  ftiend  for  several  years.  Today,  I 
wish  to  recognize  his  many  contrit)utk>ns  and 
outstandmg  example  of  civic  service. 

Since  1986  James  R.  Lang  has  run  the  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Madison  with  en- 
ergy, grace,  and  diligence.  During  his  tenure, 
the  bank's  assets  rose  from  S505  million  to 
$700  miUon,  culminating  with  record  income  in 
1990. 

Jim's  519  employees  rallied  around  his 
leaderstiip  to  make  his  bank  one  of  ttie  re- 
gion's more  successful  at  a  time  wtien  tianks 
around  ttie  country  were  fighting  for  ttieir  very 
ives. 


Mr. 

WOOKS 


Wednesday.  April  17. 1991 


X)UGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2 
ago,  ttie  people  of  ttie  Commonwealth 
of  Permsytvania  and  the  Nation  were  shocked 
by  ttie  news  of  the  sudden  and  ti-agic  death  of 
Senator  John  Heinz  and  six  others  as  ttie  re- 
sult of  a  mid-air  collision  over  suburban  Phila- 
delphia. 

Lastjweek  ttiousands  gathered  in  PittstMjrgh 
and  laier  In  Washington  to  eukigize  Senator 
John  Heinz,  extolling  him  as  a  national  leader, 
a  dedicated  put)lk:  servant  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
devoted  husband  and  fattier,  and  a  friend  to 
wtiomever  had  the  privilege  to  tiave  known 
him,  a$  well  as  those  less  fortunate  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

At  ttie  same  time,  six  more  private  sen/ices 
were  field  to  remember  ttie  four  pikits  and  two 
sctiool^iris  wtio  were  also  killed  in  this  most 
unforti|nate  accidenL 

Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  ttie  healing  process  in 
such  a  tragedy  is  not  to  dwell  only  on  ttie  sad- 
ness pi  the  moment  but  to  remember  the 
tiappinJBSs  and  joy  tliat  each  one  of  these  peo- 
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pie  gave  to  their  families  and  friends.  In  addi- 
tion, one  must  strive  to  find  something  positive 
in  the  awful  scene  at  ttie  Merion  Elementary 
Sctiool  on  ttiat  fateful  Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Spealter,  ttie  men  and  women  of  ttie 
Nartierth  Arttxjlance  Corps,  ttie  Penn  Wynne- 
Overtxook  Hills  Fire  Company,  ttie  Naiberth 
Fire  Company,  and  Merion  Fire  Company  of 
Ardmore,  the  Lower  Merion  Polk»  Depart- 
ment, as  wf  II  as  the  teactiers,  volunteers,  and 
administrators  at  the  Merion  Elementary 
School  all  deserve  our  highest  praise  for  ttieir 
herok;  efforts  on  that  day. 

The  majority  of  ttie  rescue  personnel  wtio 
responded  (o  the  school  are  volunteers — men 
and  women  wtio  are,  and  were,  willing  to  irv 
terrupt  their  daily  lives  to  akJ  a  neightxir  in 
need  of  t\ep.  Des{3ite  t)eing  volunteers,  ttiese 
men  and  women  performed  their  duties  witti 
ttie  utmost  professkinalism,  responding  rapkHy 
to  douse  the  flames  and  ti-eat  the  wounded. 

Likewise,  the  teachers  and  administrators, 
as  well  as  (ctiool  volunteers  of  ttie  Merion  El- 
ementary School  exhibited  great  presence  of 
mind  as  they  executed  the  evacuation  of  the 
school  and  led  ttie  students  to  safety. 

Often,  in  the  aftermath  of  a  disaster,  we 
hear  that  ttie  outcome  coukj  have  been  worse. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  wtio  truly  believes  ttiat 
if  it  were  not  for  ttie  dedication  arxj  profes- 
sionalism of  the  responding  rescue  personnel 
and  the  resiliency  of  ttie  adults  in  ttie  sctiool, 
this  plane  erash  woukt  tiave  been  even  more 
catastrophic. 

Mr.  Spacer,  if  a  ti-agedy  such  as  this  one 
can  have  tny  redeeming  side  wtiatsoever,  it 
must  tie  In  ttie  contrilxjtions  of  the  men  and 
women  wh|o  resfxmded  to  it  so  swiftiy  and 
ably. 


SI  PPORT  FOR  LATVIA 


HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  pOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ednesday.  April  17. 1991 

Mr.  MO/b<LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
memorate one  of  the  darkest  moments  in  ttie 
history  of  {Soviet-occupied  Latvia.  Forty-two 
years  ago,  on  March  25,  1949,  Soviet  authori- 
ties, then  inder  the  control  of  Josef  Stalin,  de- 
ported over  42,000  Latvians  from  their  home- 
land to  the  wikjemess  of  Siberia. 

During  the  decade  between  1939  and  1949, 
Latvia,  alor>g  with  Lithuania  and  Estonia,  expe- 
rienced reteated  human  disasters.  Not  only 
dki  it  k>se 'many  to  deatti  in  Worid  War  II,  it 
k}St  its  infant  democracy  to  ttie  dealings  of  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin  and  tost  15,000  also  to  Sitieria 
at  ttie  hanps  of  ttie  Soviets.  Ttie  deporations 
in  1949  were  a  final  attempt  by  Josef  Stalin  to 
dilute  ethnic  resistance  and  establish  pre- 
eminent Soviet  tiegemony  in  Latvia  in  ttie 
aftermatti  of  ttie  war.  After  50  years,  ttie  Sovi- 
ets are  still  strongarming  the  Baltics  and  sup- 
pressing s^lf-determination. 

Two  and  one-half  monttis  ago,  news  came 
to  us  ttiat  five  Latvians  had  tost  their  lives  in 
ttie  latest  crackdown  from  ttie  central  authority 
inside  Rus$ia  Ttie  struggle  for  independence 
and  freedotn  in  Latvia  has  been  a  proti^acted, 
ever-present  struggle  which  tias  ctiosen  such 
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dates  as  March  25.  1949,  and  January  13, 
1991.  to  make  its  indelible  statements. 

When  we  reflect  on  ttie  resolve  of  the  Lat- 
vian people  and  their  Baltic  neighbors,  we  will 
undoubtedly  linger  on  these  dates  which 
bracket  a  snrtaN  period  in  a  long  struggle.  But 
this  period  is  a  very  personal  one  to  the  Unit- 
ed States;  It  covers  years  of  our  greatness. 
Through  Hitler,  through  Worid  War  II.  through 
the  Marshall  Plan,  through  Stalin,  through  the 
depths  of  the  coW  war— through  all  that 
against  which  we  have  struggled— Latvia  has 
struggled  to  attain  that  which  we  struggled  to 
make  possit)le.  Now,  as  Latvia  converges  on 
its  goal  of  freedom,  we  must  provkJe  as  much 
support  and  assistance  as  we  are  able  or  face 
commemoratives  of  future  dates  as  struggles 
continued  honored  but  unrewarded. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  18.  1991.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

APRIL  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  overview  of  NASA's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

SRr-253 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Hscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 

SD-U6 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  modernization  of  the 
banking  Industry,  focusing  on  the  fea- 
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slbility  of  risk-based  deposit  insurance 
premiums. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  39,  to  designate 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  as  wilderness. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism.  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, focusing  on  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  the  Voice  of  America. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
menopause  and  gender  differences  in 
aging  on  the  development  of  disease  In 
mid-life  and  older  women. 

SD-iao 

APRIL  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

SD-124 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  veterans 
health  care  legislation,  including  parts 
A,  C,  and  C  of  Title  II  of  S.  127,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

SRr-418 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  space 
launch  issues  and  programs. 

SRr-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight    of    Government    Management 

Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  wasteful 

ordering  practices  in  the  Department 

of  Defense  supply  system. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  For- 
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est     Service.     Department    of    Agri- 
culture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
ApprojMlations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Finance 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  U.S.  un- 

emplojrment  compensation  program. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control. 

6D-2a6 
2:00  p.m. 

Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  review  the  fiscal  years 
1992-1997  future  year  defense  plan. 

SR^222 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

BH-219 
2:30  p.m.  . 

Appropriations  ' 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  In  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
9:30  a.m.  j 

Appropriations  ' 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Eklucation.  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  reserve  and  national  guard 
programs. 

SR-232-A 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.    Technology,    and    Space     Sul>- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  NASA  space  science 
programs,    focusing    on    "Mission    to 
Planet  Earth."  an  environmental  mon- 
itoring program  designed  to  formulate 
data  on  EUu^'s  environmental  systems 
through  the  use  of  spacecraft. 

SRr-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3G6 
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Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting:,  to  mark  up  S.  250,  to 
establish   national    voter   registration 
procedures  for  Federal  elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1992  for  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness.  SusUinability  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
nscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Army 
and  Air  Force  ammunition  programs. 

SR^222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jack  Warren  Lentfer,  of  Alaska,  and 
John  E.  Resmolds  m,  of  Florida,  each 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission. 

SRr-2S3 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  to  exam- 
ine Arctic  Oceans  research. 

SRr-253 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  new  school 
construction,  repair,  and  improvement 
on  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  school  fa- 
cilities. 

SR-485 

APRIL  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed   hearings   on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 
certain  defense  programs. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies report. 

SRr-232-A 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  management  of  asset- 
forfeiture  programs  at  the  Justice  and 
Treasury  Departments. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 


UMI 


E»rE 


NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Apprbprlatlons 

Traneportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
t  onal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
1  itration,  and  the  Research  and  Special 
I  rograms  Administration,  Department 

0  r  Transportation. 

SD-138 

Appibpriations 

Trea  lury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govem- 

1  tent  Subcommittee 
Tt  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

1  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
(  ce  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
t  nd  the  Financial  Crimes  Enforcement 
]  etwork.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Judifciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
^lendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.ii. 
Appi  opriations 
Ijab<r,  Health  and  Human  Services,  E^u- 
<  ation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
( Imates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
;  artments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
I  tervices.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
I  ies. 

SI>-192 

APRIL  26 

9:45  a  Jn. 
Env  ronment  and  Public  Works 
Env  ronmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
T(     resume    hearings    to    examine    and 
I  valuate   global    warming   on   climate 
I  ihange  and  other  environmental  con- 
I  equences  of  energy  strategies. 

SD-406 
10:00  ^.m. 
App  "opriations 

Agr:  culture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
lommittee 
T<  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Imates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
)artment  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 


10:00  I  .m 

ud 
T< 


9:30  aim 
Api 
VA 


MAY  7 


Jud  clary 


MAYS 


Ap]  ropriations 


wat« 
Callft  mia 


9:00  a.m. 
Veterans 


Apnl  17,  1991 

from  the  Central  Valley  Project. 
SD-366 
MAY  9 


resume  bearings  on  legislative  pro- 
xeals  to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
;using  on  habeas  corpus  reform. 

SD-226 
2:30  pin. 
Api  ropriations 

For  sign  Operations  Subcommittee 
T  I  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Jmates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
issistance,  focusing  on  AID  manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 


Affairs 

To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
provl(ling  for  veterans'  education  and 
reemployment  rights. 

SBMIS 


9:30  a.m. 

Commer^ 

To  res 

ancel 


I,  Science,  and  Transportation 

le  hearings  to  examine  insur- 
sompany  insolvency. 

SR^2S3 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropr 
TranspoiJ 


itions 

ition  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment} of  Transportation. 

I  SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  amd  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
comifiittee 
To  holid  hearings  on  S.  395,  to  establish 
the  l>epartment  of  Energy's  Fast  Flux 
Test!  Facility  (FFTF)  In  the  State  of 
Washington  as  a  research  and  develop- 
ment center  to  be  known  as  the  Re- 
search Reactor  User  Complex. 

SD-aee 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy 
To 
a  national 


holid 


MAY  13 


HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
T  >  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 
2:00  plm. 
Bn«  rgy  and  Natural  Resources 
Wa  «r  and  Power  Subcommittee 
T }  hold  hearings  on  S.  484,  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of 


ind  Natural  Resources 

hearings  on  S.  570,  to  Implement 
energy  strategy,  focusing  on 
subt  tie  B  of  Title  V,  provisions  relat- 
ing tjo  nuclear  waste  management. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
InterioriSubcommlttee 
To  ho)d  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  fossil 
enetty  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
gran  IS. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assiftance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropdations 
Interior!  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   flscal   year   1992   for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tionfil  Gallery  of  Art. 

SD-116 
Judicia:' 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
Is  to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
on  the  views  of  officials  In  the 
mforcement  field. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Approp^ations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
convnlttee 
To  bojld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timites  for  flscal   year  1992  for   the 


J^ril  17,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


[  legrislation 
icatlOD  and 


lortatlon 
mine  Insur- 


pment  Sub- 


0  implement 
,  focusing  on 
isiona  relat- 
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SD-366 


id  budget  es- 
02  for  fossil 
hnology  pro- 

>-128,  Capitol 


Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  pipeline 
safety. 

SR-2S3 

MAY  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  H.R.  153,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Ju- 
dicial Review  Act  relating  to  veterans' 
benefits,  and  sections  111  through  113  of 
S.  127,  relating  to  radiation  compensa- 
tion. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Min- 
erals   Management    Service,    Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
,    timates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  mXD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partmento  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 


MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proiwsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on   international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

JimE4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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JUNE6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SRr-418 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SR^253 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  Implications  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  other  inter- 
national developments. 

2:00  p.m.  j 

Judiciary  | 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  United  States-Mexico  free 
trade  agreement. 

SD-2a6 

MAY  7 

1:00  p.m.  ■ 

Appropriations  • 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
Uonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 

POSTPONEMENTS 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act. 

SD-342 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Thursday, 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  see  in  our  world,  O  God,  the  power 
of  might  and  all  the  forces  of  our  in- 
vention, and  yet  we  do  not  see  as  clear- 
ly the  power  of  the  spirit.  We  confess 
that  we  so  easily  recognize  the  might 
used  between  individuals  or  nations, 
but  we  fall  to  admit  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  forces  that  truly  touch  the 
lives  of  people.  Teach  us,  gracious  God, 
to  see  the  energy  of  the  spirit,  encour- 
aged by  loyalty  and  integrity,  by  faith- 
fulness and  allegiance,  by  steadfastness 
and  fidelity  so  that  we  truly  claim  the 
human  grifts  that  You  so  flreely  bestow. 
In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


H.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  I  ettlement  of  the  railroad  labor-man- 
agreme  it  disputes  between  certain  railroads 
represented  by  the  National  Carriers'  Con- 
Committee  of  the  National  Railway 
Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 


THE  JOURNAL. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
firom  New  York  [Mr.  McNulty]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MCNULTY  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledsre  allegiance  to  the  Fla^  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Lundregan,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  follow- 
ing titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  64.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Conmiission  on  a  Longer 
School  Year,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
telephone  rates  and  procedures  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  personnel;  and 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  week  in  May  1991  as  "National 
Tourism  Week." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolutions  on  Thursday, 
April  18,  1991: 


ferenci  i 

Labor 

ployee^ 

S.J. 
the  w4ek 
Crime 

S.J. 
April  i 


Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  designating 
of  April  21-27,  1991,  as  "National 
Victims'  Rights  Week";  and 
Eles.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
,  1991,  as  "EJarth  Day"  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  the  global  environment. 


ALCIS 


(Mr 


AfHl 


BRUNNER.  MOST  WANTED 
NAZI  CRIMINAL 


but  also 
President 


coalition 
sein,  are 


McNULTY  asked  and  was  grlven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnu  «  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark).) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adolf 
Elchr  lann  called  him  "one  of  my  best 
men.'  A  Greek  deportee  said,  "He  per-  'pleats 
sonifj  3d  Teutonic  sadism  in  all  its  hor- 
ror." Both  were  referring  to  Alois 
Brunj  ler,  the  most  wanted  Nazi  crimi- 
nal a]  Ive  today. 

This  man  was  personally  responsible 
for  s<  nding  to  their  deaths  more  than 
120,00 )  Jews  trom  Austria,  Germany, 
Fran<}e,  Slovakia,  and  Greece.  He 
floggtd  his  victims  with  a  horsewhip 
made  of  thin  leather  thongs  threaded 
with  ron  wire,  and  then  terrorized  his 
Jewls  h  victims  with  a  pistol  aimed 
again  3t  their  necks,  foreheads,  or  tem- 
ples. 

Nes  r  war's  end,  he  sent  180  children 
from  Jewish-run  orphanages  to  their 
deatl  s,  including  34  children  from 
Louv  ciennes,  France. 

Foi  his  crimes  against  humanity, 
Alois  Brunner  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  ab  lentia  in  1954  by  French  courts  in 
Paris  and  Marseilles,  but  he  escaped 
capti  re.  He  also  is  wanted  in  Austria 
and  i  i  Germany,  but  since  1955,  he  has 
lived  in  Damascus  under  the  protection 
of  th  i  Syrian  Government,  which  pro- 
vides lilm  with  bodyguards,  and  he 
boast  s  about  his  crimes  with  impunity. 

Th(  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
Alois  Brunner  to  be  brought  to  justice, 
for  h  m  to  be  returned  to  Germany  for 
trial.  That  is  why  I  am  Introducing 
toda3  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  th  i  House  that  the  President  of  the 
Unit(  d  States  personally  call  upon 
PresJ  lent  Assad  to  permit  without 
delaj  the  extradition  of  Alois  Brunner 
for  t]  ial  in  Germany. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  :  ne  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
resolution,  because  this  man  has  hid- 
den long  enough. 


April  18,  1991 

il  18, 1991 


PRAISINJ  THE  ACTIONS  OF  OUR 
TROOPS  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
NEW  ^RLD  ORDER 

(Mr.  B.LRTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  givei  permission  to  address  the 
House  foi  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hlfe  remarks.) 

Mr.  BA  [ITON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  tod  ly  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
the  soIdi(  rs  of  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
;o  their  Commander  in  Chief, 

George  Bush.  Their  decisive 
victory  ofrer  aggression,  combined  with 
the  triuifiph  of  democracy  over  com- 

has  fueled  the  President's 
pursuit  for  a  new  world  order.  Our 
troops,  tf  e  vanguard  of  the  world-wide 

united  against  Saddam  Hus- 

the  first  heroes  of  the  new 
world  order. 

As  we  qontinue  to  welcome  home  our 
heroes.  We  must  remember  the  reasons 
for    whlQh    they    were    called    upon. 

nd  aggression  to  our  national 
security  Interests  remain,  and  our  abil- 
ity to  prqtect  ourselves  must  remain  as 
President's  hope  for  a  new 

er  is  firmly  rooted  in  this 


well.  Th< 
world  or 
idea. 

Meanwhile,  as  our  Secretary  of  State 
works  with  foreign  leaders  for  a  perma- 
nent end  to  the  causes  of  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  must  show  the 
world  th^t  we  remain  committed  to  the 
Ideals  w«  see  being  adopted  daily  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
the  hard  work  of  fireedom,  requires 
commitments  both  here  and  abroad.  To 
these  goals,  and  the  hope  of  a  new 
world  order,  we  must  remain  true. 


PASS 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL 
LEAVE  ACT 


(Mrs.  $CHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Sehct  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  a|id  Families,  looks  at  the  Tax 
find  Indeed  it  is  not  family 
As  we  have  looked  at  many 
Govermrient  programs,  we  And  that  is 
not  family  friendly,  either. 

the  most  amazing  things  is 
that  wh^n  we  look  at  the  private  sec- 
tor, we  a  Iso  And  it  is  not  family  friend- 
of  the  most  amazing  things 
come  out  as  we  talk  to  young 
Is  they  tell  us  that  their  chil- 
sick  in  the  morning  or  some- 


Code  we 
friendly 


do  much 


OThis  symbol  represents  the 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words 


ime  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407 
iserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Memt>er 


trouble. 


ly.  One 

that  has 

families 

dren  are 

thing  habpens  to  their  day  care,  they 


better  off  phoning  the  office 


and  telli  ig  their  employer  they  had  car 


People  are  sympathetic  to  car 


2:07  p.in. 
I  >f  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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trouble.  They  are  not  sympathetic 
when  something  happens  to  your  fam- 
ily arrangements.  That  is  a  very  seri- 
ous condenmation  on  what  the  work- 
place is  really  like  and  how  families 
are  not  welcome. 

This  body  will  shortly  have  a  chance 
to  turn  that  attitude  around  by  passing 
the  Family  Medical  Leave  Act  that 
will  make  the  Federal  Government  a 
much  more  family  fWendly  employer 
and  it  will  say  to  the  private  sector 
that  people  should  be  able  to  have  time 
off  without  pay  when  they  have  a  baby, 
adopt  a  baby  or  when  a  baby  is  criti- 
caUy  ill. 

I  certainly  hope  this  body  passes  it 
this  time  and  that  the  President  signs 
it  this  time,  because  the  more  we  lis- 
ten, the  more  we  realize  there  is  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  about  families,  but  there  is 
very  little  follow-through  in  all  sectors 
of  our  economy  and  this  is  a  chance  to 
make  a  breakthrough  to  change  it. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  welcome  all  of  our  guests  in  the  gal- 
lery. The  Chair  is  delighted  you  are 
here,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  Chair 
to  remind  our  guests  that  any  sign  of 
approval  or  disapproval,  any  applause 
or  other  reaction  to  anything  said  on 
the  floor  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  the  Chair  hopes  we  will 
have  your  cooperation. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  PASS  A 
NATIONAL  RAPE  SHIELD  LAW 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks). 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  NBC  News  broadcast  to  9  million 
viewers  the  identity  of  an  alleged  rape 
victim  in  Palm  Beach,  FL. 

The  New  York  Times  likewise  found 
her  name  news  fit  to  print. 

In  true  tabloid  fashion,  the  Times  re- 
vealed intimate  details  of  the  woman's 
life  that  would  be  judged  prejudicial 
and  irrelevant  by  any  court  of  law. 
That  woman  now  bears  a  scarlet  letter 
and  Is  currently  being  tried  by  a  court 
of  public  opinion. 

Withholding  names  of  sexual  assault 
victims  has  been  a  widely  accepted 
practice  in  this  coimtry  for  two  dec- 
ades. Victims  rights  groups  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  public  dis- 
closure brings  more  pain  to  the  victim 
and  discourages  others  from  coming 
forward. 

Women  were  victims  of  more  than 
100.000  rapes  last  year,  an  all-time 
record.  And  violence  against  women  is 
increasing  four  times  faster  than  the 
overall  crime  rate. 

It  is  now  clear  that  some  major  news 
organizations  can  no  longer  be  trusted 
to  act  responsibly.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  national  rape  shield  law 


to  protect  the  privacy  of  sexual  assault 
victims. 

I  am  introducing  such  legislation, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 


USE  AMERICAN  STEEL  TO 
REBUILD  KUWAIT 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
fires  continue  to  bum.  What  is  perhaps 
the  worst  ecological  disaster  in  our  his- 
tory is  currently  taking  place  in  Ku- 
wait as  an  estimated  6  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day  continue  to  bum  in  over  600 
oil  wells. 

This  past  Tuesday  I  appeared  in 
Houston,  TX,  with  Red  Adair,  the  most 
internationally  famous  firefighter  in 
terms  of  oil  fires  in  the  world  at  a  con- 
ference in  Houston  with  over  1,000  ex- 
perts in  the  techniques  of  suppressing 
these  kinds  of  incidents. 

Unfortunately  at  that  conference. 
Red  Adair  publicly  and  privately 
threatened  to  pull  out  all  his  equip- 
ment from  Kuwait  because  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  is  being  placed  In  his 
way  and  in  the  way  of  all  those  compa- 
nies who  are  trying  to  cap  these  wells 
and  extinguish  the  fires  causing  this 
disaster. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  Is  absolutely 
outrageous.  I  am  today  asking  the 
President  to  convene  a  special  Presi- 
dent Task  Force  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Defense  Department,  and  the 
Commerce  Department  to  expedite  and 
facilitate  the  process  for  the  ex];)erts  In 
this  coimtry  to  work  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  to 
be  able  to  control  these  fires  and  stop 
this  disaster. 

I  ask  for  your  support. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
arrogance  of  some  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  never  ceases  to  amaze 
me.  They  seem  to  care  very  little  for 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  latest  ridiculous  expenditure  is 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  which  is 
funded  largely  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  to 
pay  S24  million  to  buy  a  one-quarter 
acre  piece  of  vacant  property  In  down- 
town Washington  to  expand  their  head- 
quarters. This  Is  2V^  times  the  assessed 
value  of  this  property.  This  Is  a  ridicu- 
lous expenditure. 

Just  think  of  how  many  poor  people 
could  be  helped,  how  much  good  could 
be  done  with  this  $24  million. 


Senator  Byrd  has  been  criticized  re- 
cently for  getting  some  Federal  offices 
and  agencies  to  move  to  West  Virginia. 
With  the  costs  in  this  city,  it  just 
makes  good  sense  to  move  some  of 
these  departments  and  agencies  to 
some  of  the  smaller  cities,  small  town, 
and  rural  areas  across  this  Nation 
where  the  land  and  building  costs  are 
much  less  and  where  the  cost  of  living 
is  also  quite  a  bit  lower  than  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Madam  Speaker,  $24  million  Is  just 
too  much  for  a  one-quarter  acre  piece 
of  property,  with  no  building  on  it.  A 
church  there  now  will  be  moved. 

We  should  substantially  reduce  the 
appropriations  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  If  they  are  going  to 
spend  money  in  a  foolish,  ridiculous 
way  such  as  this. 


SUPPORT  THE  CRIME  VICTIMS 
RESTITUTION  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  the  Crime  Victims 
Restitution  Act  of  1991,  to  require 
criminals  convicted  of  Federal  offenses 
to  pay  restitution  to  their  victims  in 
the  full  amount  of  their  losses.  Such 
restitution  orders  are  ciirrently  only 
optional. 

Identical  restitution  provisions  were 
included  in  the  Victim's  Rights  and 
Restitution  Act  of  1990,  which  I  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Crime  Control 
Act.  My  amendment  passed  by  voice 
vote,  and  identical  legislation  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  antlcrime  pcu:k- 
age.  However,  the  restitution  provi- 
sions were  imaccountably  absent  from 
the  House-Senate  conference  report  on 
the  crime  bill. 

Federal  courts  should  be  required  to 
order  convicted  criminals  to  com- 
pensate the  people  they  have  harmed. 
Losses  relating  to  property,  bodily  in- 
jury, death,  and  emotional  injury  all 
would  be  redressed  under  my  bill.  It  Is 
tough  on  crime,  it  helps  the  victims  of 
crime  rebuild  their  lives,  and  perhaps, 
most  importantly,  it  is  just. 

Let  us  do  something  concrete  and 
meaningful  to  help  crime  victims.  Sup- 
port the  Crime  Victims  Restitution 
Act  of  1991. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMY  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  football  team  on 
receiving  the  "Commander  in  Chiefs" 
Trophy  for  the  third  year  In  a  row.  In 
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fact,  the  Falcons  have  won  the  coveted 
trophy  4  out  of  the  last  S  years. 

In  order  to  capture  this  year's  tro- 
phy, the  Air  Force  Academy  soundly 
defeated  the  Navy  Midshipmen  24-7  and 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Cadets  15-3. 
This  award  tops  off  a  great  season  that 
ended  with  a  bowl  victory  over  Ohio 
State. 

The  team  certainly  deserves  the  tro- 
phy. Strong  team  spirit,  a  determina- 
tion to  win,  and  excellent  coaching,  led 
by  head  coach  Fisher  Deberry,  added 
up  to  a  winning  team  and  super  season. 

Tomorrow  at  a  ceremony  at  the 
White  House,  President  Bush  will 
present  the  trophy  to  26  seniors  of  the 
Falcon  football  team.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  these  young  men  are  looking  for- 
ward to  meeting  their  Commander  in 
Chief  for  the  first  time. 

We  congratulate  these  outstanding 
young  men. 


WHERE  HAVE  OUR  MIDDLE  EAST 
FRIENDS  GONE? 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Madam  Speaker, 
where,  oh  where,  have  our  Middle  East 
fMends  gone?  What  happened  to  them? 
America  has  spent  billions  and  billions 
of  its  dollars  to  go  over  there  to  defend 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  try  to 
bring  freedom  to  these  countries.  We 
spent  250  American  lives  in  an  attempt 
to  do  this,  to  help  these  people. 

Now  where  are  they?  Kuwait  wants 
to  be  rebuilt.  It  is  going  to  take  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  maybe  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  do  it.  So  who  is  the  first 
one  that  they  go  to?  They  go  to  Japan. 
They  go  to  Japan  to  buy  the  first  12.000 
tons  of  steel  pipe  and  then  they  go  to 
Venezuela  to  buy  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  more  steel  to  help  build 
the  country. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  United 
States?  We  are  the  ones  who  spent  the 
lives  and  the  money.  What  did  Ven- 
ezuela do.  and  what  happened  to 
Japan?  What  happened  to  all  the 
money  that  they  are  supimsed  to  send 
over?  They  are  reneging  on  their  prom- 
ise to  spend  the  money  they  said  they 
were  going  to. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame.  I  think  we  in 
this  country  better  start  looking  out 
for  No.  1  for  a  change. 

Let  us  get  some  of  those  jobs  back 
here.  Let  us  get  that  steel  from  the 
United  States.  If  they  are  going  to 
build  it.  then  build  it  with  American 
steel  using  American  labor. 


RECESS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  Thursday,  April  11.  1991. 
the  House  will  stand  in  recess  subject 


to  th<  call  of  the  Chair  to  receive  the 
forme  r  Members  of  Congrress. 

AccDrdlngly   (at   10   o'clock   and   17 
minutes  a.m.).  the  House  stood  in  re- 
s  ibject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


The 

The 

come 


cess 


RECi  PTION 


D  1038 


OF  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 


SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 
SPEAKER.  The  meeting  will 
CO  order. 

The  Chair  is  delighted  to  have  the  op- 
portu  lity  to  welcome  again  into  the 
Cham  )er  so  many  distinguished  former 
colleasrues  and  to  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  us  to  enjoy  with  them 
a  discussion  of  our  mutual  concerns 
and  itterests  and  to  compliment  and 
thanU  them  for  their  steadfast  con- 
cerns with  the  Congress  and  with  the 
issues  in  which  we  are  jointly  involved. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  turn  the 
gavel  over  to  one  of  the  former  Mem- 
bers vlth  whom  I  have  very  many 
years  of  common  service,  and  all  of 
them  reflected  with  grreat  pleasure  on 
my  piirt  and.  I  hope,  on  his.  one  who 
has  le  ft  this  Chamber  and  this  House  to 
beconie  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Federil  judiciary  serving  on  the  Court 
of  Api  leals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  ii  my  pleasure  now  to  give  the 
bo  the  Honorable  Abner  Mikva. 
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MIKVA  (presiding).  The  former 

Meml^rs  of  Congress  are  again  in  their 

session.  It  is  delightful  to  see  so 

of  you  here  at  this  special  occa- 


still 


remember  the  nicest  words 
^  rere  always  said  about  Congress, 
ijhere  are  three  ways  to  leave.  Two 
are  very  painful.  Most  of  you 
tiie  third  way,  and  even  those  of 
you  vho  left  the  other  way,  it  is  nice 
to  know  you  did  not  leave  the  third 
way.  ^  Ve  are  glad  you  are  here. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  former 
Memt  ers  of  Congress,  and  the  following 
Meml  ers  answered  to  their  names: 

ROLLCil^L  OF  FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
ATTI  NDING  ANNUAL  SPRINO  MEETDJO.  APRUj 
IS.  19  1 

William  H.  Ayres  of  Ohio. 
Jim  Bates  of  California. 
Lin^y  Boggs  of  Louisiana. 
Doc  aid  G.  Brotzman  of  Colorado. 
Claj  ence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Job  1  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Elf<  rd  A.  Cederberg  of  Michigan. 
Cha  rles  E.  Chamberlain  of  Michigan. 
Jefl  3ry  Cohelan  of  California. 
Jan  es  C.  Corman  of  California. 
Pau  I  W.  Cronin  of  Massachusetts. 
Noi  nan  E.  D' Amours  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
Mlc  iael  A.  Feighan  of  Ohio. 
Lou  is  Frey,  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Rot  ert  A.  Grant  of  Indiana. 
Rol  ert  P.  Hanrahan  of  Illinois. 


Willianr 
Jefflrey 
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Ralph  F .  Hardlne  of  Idaho. 

Harry  q.  Haskell  of  Delaware. 
D.  Hathaway  of  Maine. 
P.  Hlllelson  of  Missouri. 

Jed  Johnson,  Jr..  of  Oklahoma. 

Walter  '.  i.  Judd  of  Minnesota. 

IV.  Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin. 

Peter  Nt  Kyros  of  Maine. 

Russell  jB.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Manuel  jLujan.  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico. 

Thoma^  A.  Luken  of  Ohio. 

Gale  MdGee  of  Wyoming. 

Clark  MacGregor  of  Minnesota. 

William  S.  Mailliard  of  California. 

James  |t.  Mann  of  South  Carolina. 

George  Meader  of  Michigan. 

Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington. 

Daniel  A.  Mica  of  Florida. 

Abner  <](.  Mikva  of  Illinois. 

John  S.  Monagan  of  Connecticut. 

Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah. 

Shirley  N.  Pettis  of  California. 

Howard,  W.  Pollock  of  Alaska. 

Thomaji  F.  Rallsback  of  Illinois. 

John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Paul  Rogers  of  Florida. 

John  H^  Rousselot  of  California. 

Harold  B.  Sawyer  of  Michigan. 

John  GJ  Schmitz  of  California. 

Williant  L.  Scott  of  Virginia. 

Carlton  R.  Sickles  of  Maryland. 

Lynn  Stalbaxmi  of  Wisconsin. 

John  H.i  Terry  of  New  York. 

Andrew  Jackson   Transue   of  Michi- 
gan. I 

Victor  V.  Veysey  of  California. 

Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr..  Ohio. 

Larry  Winn.  Jr..  Kansas. 

Mr.  MirVA  (presiding).  At  this  point 
the  Chaiv  recognizes  the  distinguished 
former  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  president  of  this 
associati<in.  everybody's  good  friend, 
es. 

J.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ys  good  to  be  back  on  the 
r.  Those  of  us  who  served  in 
and  Senate,  of  course,  feel  a 
,ce  in  our  hearts  for  the  Con- 
the    freedom   for   which   It 
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icember  marks  the  200th  annl- 
if  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
the  last  2  years,  a  series  of 
IS  in  Extern  Europe  by  peo- 
want   to   enjoy   those   same 
ich    are    guaranteed    in    our 
ion  have  changed  the  politi- 
cal map  of  the  world. 

Less  timn  2  years  ago.  while  attend- 
ing a  seminar  in  Berlin  that  brought 
together  jcurrent  and  former  Members 
of  Congress  with  their  counterparts  in 
the  Gerqian  Bundestag,  each  of  the 
Germans  shared  their  dream  to  walk 
through  ihe  Brandenburg  Gate  in  their 
lifetime.  Neither  I  nor  any  of  the  other 
Americaiis  present,  and  I  Imagine  none 
of  the  CSermans  either,  thought  that 
would  happen  in  this  century. 

Yet,  less  than  2  years  later,  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  Is  down,  Germany  is  reimited, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  has  been  disbanded 
for  all  piactlcal  purposes,  and  the  So- 
viet Uni^n  is  on  the  verge  of  totally 
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unforeseen  economic  and  political  dis- 
array. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  association  has 
been  tnrlng  to  help  in  the  process  of  re- 
storing representative  democracy  in 
ESastem  Europe.  At  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Budapest,  we 
sent  an  observer  delegation  to  observe 
the  first  free  election  in  Hungary  in 
nearly  half  a  century. 

D  1100 

We  have  hosted  representatives  of 
the  democratic  parties  flrom  Hungary 
for  a  briefing  on  the  workings  of  the 
Congress.  Likewise,  we  have  hosted 
delegations  f^om  the  Polish  Par- 
liament, the  Hungtuian  Parliament, 
and  leaders  of  the  democratic  reform 
movement  of  Czechoslovakia  at  the 
Capitol.  The  President  of  Hungary 
spoke  at  our  association's  meeting  last 
spring.  We  are  grateful  to  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  German 
Marshall  Fimd  for  helping  make  these 
programs  possible.  We  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  these  projects  with 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  coming  year. 

Although  our  alumni  association  of 
Congress  originally  started  primarily 
so  we  could  maintain  our  fMendships 
with  one  another,  our  objectives  have 
become  much  greater  than  that. 

You  know,  some  of  our  collea«iiee 
have  said  to  me,  "Well,  I  don't  know 
about  your  organization.  I  think  about 
all  you  do  is  get  together,  and  drink, 
and  eat,  and  lie  to  each  other."  And  I 
said,  "Well,  you  know,  we  do  get  to- 
gether, and  we  do  drink  a  bit,  and  we 
do  eat  a  bit,  and  we  do  lie  to  each 
other,  but  we  do  a  lot  of  other  things 
too." 

Within  our  membership,  we  number 
half  the  President's  Cabinet,  as  well  as 
the  President,  himself.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  Governors,  Federal  Judges,  may- 
ors, university  presidents,  corporate 
and  trade  association  executives,  law 
professors,  authors,  and  other  accom- 
plished professionals  with  a  variety  of 
imiMressive  credentials.  We  all  share 
the  unique  experience  of  having  served 
In  the  Congress  and  our  objective  is  to 
have  this  reservoir  of  talent  more  wide- 
ly utilized  for  the  public  good.  To  that 
end,  this  year,  I  appointed  a  committee 
headed  by  our  distinguished  colleagues 
trom  Nebraska  and  Florida,  Mr. 
McColUster  and  Mr.  Rogers.  This  com- 
mittee was  divided  into  four  sub- 
committees, headed  by  our  incoming 
President  Bill  Hathaway  of  Maine,  our 
Treasurer  Clarence  (Bud)  Brown  of 
Ohio,  former  Anny  S«cretary  John  O. 
Marsh  of  Virginia,  and  our  able  col- 
league trom  Idaho,  Orval  Hansen. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  will 
list  the  four  subcommittees  and  their 
membership. 

ADlIOnSTItATIVB  SUBCOMIOTTKE 

William  D.  Hathaway,  chairman. 
J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr. 
James  C.  Corman. 
Abner  J.  Mikva. 


Thomas  F.  Rallsback. 
Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

FINANCE  SUBCOMMnTEE 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  chairman. 

Joseph  W.  Barr. 

John  N.  Erlenbom. 

Louis  Frey.  Jr. 

Richard  H.  Ichord. 

Horace  R.  Komegray. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

MEMBERSHIP  SUBCOMMrTTEE 

Orval  Hansen,  chairman. 
Donald  G.  Brotzman. 
Joe  M.  Kilgore. 
Wiley  Mayne. 
James  W.  Ssrmlngton. 

PURPOSE  AND  PROGRAM  SUBCOMMnTEE 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  chairman. 

Howaird  H.  Callway. 

Clark  MacGregor. 

James  D.  "Mike"  McKevitt. 

Frank  E.  Moss. 

Fred  Schwengel. 

I  have  to  admit  that  when  I  asked 
these  people  to  serve,  I  could  not  help 
but  think  of  one  of  my  favorite  Everett 
Dlrksen  stories.  You  know  Ev  was  a 
great  raconteur  and  I  wa£  with  him 
once  and  he  was  making  a  speech  out 
in  Illinois,  and  he  was  trying  to  make 
the  point  that  the  impossible  can  be 
accomplished.  He  told  the  story  some- 
thing like  this: 

He  said,  "You  know,  once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  rooster  who  was  the 
master  of  the  hen  house.  One  day  he 
gathered  the  hens  who  were  in  his 
charge  into  the  hen  house,  and  when 
all  were  assembled  he  said  to  them: 
'Girls,  I  wouldn't  have  you  think  that 
I'm  unmindful  of  your  merits.  I  am 
not.  I  have  great  respect  for  each  of 
you  and  I  love  you  dearly.'  But  where- 
upon he  rolled  out  an  ostrich  egg  and 
he  said,  'I  just  brought  this  along  to 
shew  you  that  it  can  be  done.' " 

I  think  that  is  exactly  what  I  said  to 
John  McCollister  and  Paul  Rogers, 
"Think  big,"  and  they  did,  and  we  will 
I  am  sure  benefit  fi-om  the  work  of  this 
committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to 
take  a  long-range  look  at  the  priorities 
of  the  organization  and  how  we  might 
better  utilize  the  enormous  talent 
within  the  association.  The  commit- 
tee's report  will  be  presented  to  our 
next  meeting  of  our  board  of  directors 
to  be  implemented.  Among  other 
things,  it  will  recommend  that  we  con- 
tinue to  develop  our  Campus  Fellows 
Program  which  in  the  last  year  has 
added  a  high  school  project  to  the  al- 
ready successful  college  program.  We 
want  to  thank  the  UPS  Foundation  for 
its  continued  support  of  this  program 
to  reach  young  people  to  encourage 
them  to  learn  about  our  system  of  rep- 
resentative Government.  At  this  point, 
I  Include  the  list  of  226  visits  completed 
in  49  States  by  association  members. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 


COLLEOES,  UNrVERSmSS.   AND  HlOH  SCHOOLS 

VisrTED  Under  the  Campus  Pelxows  Pro- 

ORAM 

COLLBOBOJNIVHlSmr/HIGH  SCHOOL,  LOCATION, 
FELLOW,  AND  STATE/COUNTRY 

Alaska  PaclHc  University,  Alaska,  William 
S.  Mailliard  (California). 

Albion  College.  Michigan,  David  S.  King 
(Utah). 

Albion  College.  Mlchlgwi.  Ted  Kupterman 
(New  York). 

Albion  College.  Michigan.  Martha  Keys 
(Kansas). 

Alfred  University.  New  York.  Frank  E. 
Moss  (Utah). 

American  College  in  Parts,  Prance,  David 
8.  King  (UUh). 

American  College  In  Paris.  Prance,  Byron 
L.  Johnson  (Colorado). 

Arizona  SUte  University.  Arizona.  Oale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Arizona  SUte  University,'  Arizona. 
Jacques  Soustelle  (Prance). 

Assumption  College.  Massachusetts.  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Auburn  University,  Alabama.  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Auburn  University,'  Alabama,  Alan  Lee 
Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

Avlla  College.'  Kansas.  Karin  Hafstad  (Nor- 
way). 

Bainbridge  Jr.  College,  Georgia,  Gilbert 
Oude  (Maryland). 

Baylor  University,  Texas.  James  Roosevelt 
(California). 

Baylor  University,'  Texas,  Peter  von  der 
Heydt  (Germany). 

Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Ohio,  Robert  P. 
Hanrahan  (IlllnoiB). 

Bradley  University,  Illinois,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Brandeis  University.  Massachusetts,  Abner 
J.  Mikva  (nilnols). 

Brandeis  University.  Massachusetts,  L. 
Richardson  Preyer  (North  Carolina). 

Brenau  (k>llege,  Georgia,  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borougb  (Texas). 

Brtgham  Young  University.'  Utah,  Jacques 
Soustelle  (Prance). 

California  Poly.  State— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  John  B.  Anderson  (Illinois). 

California  Poly.  SUte — San  Luis  Obispo, 
California.  Prank  E.  Evans  (Colorado). 

California  Poly.  SUte— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California.  Robert  N.  Giaimo  (Connecticut). 

California  Poly.  SUte— San  Luis  Obisiw, 
California,  John  R.  Schmidhauser  (Iowa). 

California  Poly.  SUte— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

California  Poly.  SUte— San  Luis  Obispo, 
Oaifomia,  Robert  R.  Barry  (New  York). 

Cameron  University.  Oklahoma,  William 
D.  Hathaway  (Maine). 

Cameron  University.  Oklahoma,  William 
L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Cameron  University,  Oklahoma,  Dick 
Clark  (Iowa). 

Carleton  College.  MinnesoU.  William  S. 
Mailliard  (California). 

Carroll  College.  Montana,  lUlph  W.  Yar- 
borough (Texas). 

Chaminade  College.  Hawtdi,  Catherine  May 
Bedell  (Washington). 

Chatham  College.  Pennsylvania.  Catherine 
May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Chatham  College.  Pennsylvania,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Charleston  College.'  South  Carolina.  John 
M.  Reid  (Canada). 

Clarke  College,  Georgia.  William  L. 
Hungate  (lilissouri). 
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Clarke     College.     Georgia,     William     S. 
Mallliard  (California). 

Colgate  University,  New  York,  William  S. 
Mailliard  (CalifomU). 

College  of  the  Sequoias,  California,  Gale 
W.  McO«e  (Wyoming). 

Colorado     State     University  >.     Colorado, 
Alastair  Gillespie  (Canada). 

Columbia  College.  South  Carolina,  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina,  James 
M.  Quigley  (Pennsylvania). 

Columbia  College  >,  South  Carolina,  John 
Reid  (Canada). 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina,  Henry 
S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

Columbia  College.   South   Carolina,   Nick 
Oalifianakls  (North  Carolina). 

Concordia   College.    Michigan,   Walter  H. 
Moeller  (Ohio). 

Connecticut  College,   Connecticut,   Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Converse    College,    South    Carolina,    Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  John 
O.  Marsh,  Jr.  (Virginia). 

Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  Wil- 
liam S.  Mailliard  (California). 

Davis   Sc   Elkins   College,    West   Virginia. 
Prank  E.  Moss  (Utah). 

Davis  &  Elkins  (Allege,  West  Virginia,  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  (Maryland). 

Deniaon  University,  Ohio,  Prank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

DePauw  University,  Indiana,  Hugh  Scott 
(Pennsylvania). 

Dillard     University,'     Louisiana,     Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

Doshisba     University,     Jai)an,     Catherine 
May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Duke  University.   North  Carolina,  Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

Eckerd     College,     Plorida.     William     L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Elmlra   College,   New   York,    Charles   W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Prtends    University,     Kansas,     Henry    P. 
Smith,  m  (New  York). 

Purman  University,  South  Carolina,  Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

Purman      University,      South      Carolina, 
Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

<3eorgetown  University.  Washington.  DC. 
Cello  Borja  (Brazil). 

Orlnnell     College,     Iowa,     Neil     Staebler 
(Michigan). 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Gustavus    Adolphus    College,    Minnesota, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Hamilton  College,  New  York,  William  S. 
Mailliard  (California). 

Hartwick   College,   New   York,   Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Hiram  College,  Ohio,  Howard  H.  Callaway 
(Georgia). 

Hiram  College,   Ohio,   Roman  L.   Hruska 
(Nebraska). 

Hope  College,  Michigan,  Walter  H.  Judd 
(Minnesota). 

Hope  Ck>llege,  Michigan,  Crale  W.  McGee 
(Wyoming). 

Hope  College.  Michigan.  Catherine  May  Be- 
dell (Washington). 

Idaho   State   University.   Idaho.   John   R. 
Schmldhauser  (Iowa). 

Indiana  State  University.  Indiana,  Gordon 
L.  Allot  (Colorado). 

Indiana   Univ.    Northwest,    Indiana,    Neil 
Staebler  (Michigan). 

Indiana  Univ.  Northwest,  Indiana,  William 
L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 


Indiana,    Tom 


Al- 


Indiai  a    Univ.    Northwest. 
Railsba  ;k  (Dllnois). 

Jacks  >n  State  University.  Mississippi 
lard  K.   jowenstein  (New  York). 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Maryland.  Hugh 
Scott  (1  ennsylvanla). 

Johns    Hopkins  University. '   Washington. 
DC.  Cel:  o  BorJa  (Brazil). 

Kanss  1  University.  Japan.  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utoh). 

Kanss  B-Newman  College,  Kansas,  Henry  P. 
Smith,  II  (New  York). 

Kanst  s  State  University,  Kansas,  Paul  N. 
McClosl  :ey,  Jr.  (California). 

Keio   University,   Japan,   Frank   E.   Moss 
(Utoh). 

King     College,     Tennessee,     Charles     W. 
Whalen  Jr.  (Ohio). 

King'i  College,  Pennsylvania,  Philip  Hayes 
(Indiani ,). 

Klrklund  College,  New  York,   William  S. 
Mailllai  d  (California). 

Kwan  tei  Gakuin  University,  Japan,  Prank 
E.  Moss  (Utoh). 

LaGn  nge  College,  (Seorgla,  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borougl  (Texas). 

Lake   Forest   College,    Dlinois,    Ralph  W. 
Yarbon  ugh  (Texas). 

Linda  awood    College,    Missouri,    Gaylord 
Nelson  Wisconsin). 

Long!  rood     College,     Virginia,     Paul     W. 
Cronin  Massachusetto). 

Luthi  r  College,  Iowa,  Gilbert  Gude  (Mary- 
land). 

McNe  ise  University,  Louisiana,  William  S. 
Manila  d  (California). 

Mars]  all  University,  West  Virginia,  John 
J.  Gillii  an  (Ohio). 

Mary  Hardin  Baylor  College,  Texas,  Brooks 
Hays  (^kansas). 

Matotuska-Susitna    Community    College, 
Alaska,  William  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Mesa !  Community   College,   Arizona,   Gale 
W.  McOjee  (Wyoming). 

Mlani  I       University-MIddletown,       Ohio, 
James ;  toosevelt  (California). 

Miana  I        University-MIddletown,        Ohio, 
James '  V.  Symington  (Missouri). 

Mid-J  inerica  Nazarene  Coll.,  Kansas,  John 
B.  And(  rson  (Illinois). 

Mid-J  merica  Nazarene  Coll.,  Kansas,  John 
Dellenl  Eick  (Oregon). 

Mills  ipe    College,    Mississippi,    Allard    K. 
Loweni  beln  (New  York). 

Mont  ;lair  Stote  College,  New  Jersey,  Wal- 
ter H.  V  udd  (Minnesoto). 

Mont  ;lair    Stote    College,    New    Jersey, 
Ralph  1  f.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

More  tead  Stote  University,  Kentucky,  Dan 
Kuykei  dall  (Tennessee). 

More  louse   College,   Georgia,    William   S. 
Manila  -d  (California). 

Morenouse    College,    Georgia,    William   L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Morris  Brown  College,  Georgia,  Willitun  S. 
Manila  rd  (California). 

Morr  s  Brown  College,  Georgia,  William  L. 
Hungat  e  (Missouri). 

Mouqt  Vernon  College,  Washington,  DC, 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Murrky      Stote      University,      Kentucky, 
Brooks  Hays  (Arkansas). 

Nanz^n  University,  Japan,  Catherine  May 
Washington). 
Trier  High  School,  niinois.  John  V. 
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New 
Llndsa^  (New  York). 

New  York  University,  New  York,  George 
McGov  >m  (South  Dakoto). 

Nortl  lem  minois  University,  Dlinois,  Wil- 
liam L  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Nortl  lem  Kentucky  University,  Kentucky, 


Keys  (Kansas). 
Park     College,' 


Hafsto  1  (Norway). 


Northwestiem  University,'   Illinois,  Karin 
Hafstod  (Norway). 

Oklahoma    Stote    University,    Oklahoma. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Oregon  State  University,  Oregon,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Otterbeln  College,  Ohio,  James  Roosevelt 
(California). 

Purdue  Uplverslty-Calumet,  Indiana,  Wil- 
liam L.  Hun^te  (Missouri). 

Purdue  Uhiverslty-Calumet,  Indiana,  Tom 
Railsback  (Illinois). 

Randolph'Macon  College,  Virgrinia,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Randolph'Macon  College,'  Virginia,  Hugh 
Scott  (Penneylvania). 

Revere  HlKh  School,  Ohio,  John  B.  Ander- 
son (Illinoi^. 

Rockhurs(  College.'  Kansas,  ^arin  Hafstad 
(Norway). 

Rose  Hul^an  Institute  of  Technology,  In- 
diana, Gordfin  L.  AUott  (Colorado). 

St.    Cloud    Stote    University,    Minnesoto, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

St.     Lawrence     University,     New     York, 
Roman  L.  Rucinskl  (Illinois). 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana,  (3ordon  L. 
AUott  (Col(^do). 

St.  Mary'i  College,  Indiana,  Gale  W.  McGee 
(Wyoming). 

St.  Michanl's  College,  Vermont,  Walter  H. 
Judd  (Minnesoto). 

St.  Norb<rt'8  College,  Wisconsin,  Martha 
Keys  (Kans) «). 

St.   Olaf  College,   Minnesoto,   William   S. 
Mailliard  (CJallfomia). 

Salem    College,    North    Carolina,    Martha 
Keys  (KansAs). 

Sangamoa  Stote  University,  Illinois.  An- 
drew J.  Biemiller  (Wisconsin). 

Sangamon  Stote  University,  Illinois,  Mar- 
tha Keys  (Kansas). 

Sangamon  Stote  University,'  Dlinois,  Alan 
Lee  Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

Sangamoo     Stote     University,'     Dlinois, 
Alastoir  Gipesple  (Canada). 

Siena  College,  New  York,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utoh). 

Siena    Cdllege,    New    York.    Charles    W. 
Whalen,  Jr  J  (Ohio). 

Southeast  Comm.  College,  Kentucky,  Don- 
ald E.  Lukens  (Ohio). 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Dlinois,  John 
R.  SchmidlKiuser  (Iowa). 

Southweatem  College,  Kansas,  Henry  P. 
Smith,  m  (New  York). 

Spelman  I  College,    Georgia,    William    S. 
Mailliard  (California). 

Spelman  |  College,    Georgia,    William    L. 
Hungate  (NUssouri). 

SUNY— anghamton.   New  York,   John  B. 
Anderson  (Dlinois). 

SUNY— PJattoburg,  New  York,  L.  Richard- 
son Preyer  (North  Carolina). 

Stote   Uaiversity    of  Oswego,    New   York, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Syracuse  University,  New  York,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jrj  (Ohio). 

Talladeg4        College,        Alabama,        Ted 
Kuptermani  (New  York). 

Tougaloo  Southern  Christian  College,  Mis- 
sissippi, Allard  K.  Lowenstein  (New  York). 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  James 
M.  Quigley  (Pennsylvania). 

U.S.  Air  [Force  Academy',  Colorado,  Alan 
Lee  Willlar  is  (Great  Britoin). 

U.S.  Coait  Guard  Academy,  Connecticut, 
Ralph  W.  Y  urborough  (Texas). 

U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Maryland.  John  S. 
Monagan  ((^onnecticut). 

U.S.  Nav^l  Academy.  Maryland.  William  S. 
Mailliard  (California). 
Dlinois,     Karin        U.S.  Navil  Academy',  Maryland,  Alan  Lee 
Williams  ((>reat  Britain). 
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Unlversity  of  Alaska,  Alaska,  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

University  of  Alaska,  Alaska,  William  S. 
Mainiard  (California). 

University    of    Arizona  i,    Arizona,    Cello 
Borja  (Brazil). 

University  of  Arkansas,  Arkansas,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  Arkansas,  Arkansas,  Charles 
W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

University  of  California— Berkeley,   Cali- 
fornia, Robert  N.  Giaimo  (Connecticut). 

University   of  California— Berkeley, 
fomia,  Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

University   of  California— Berkeley,    Cali- 
fornia, Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr.  (Maryland). 

University  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Catherine  May 
Bedell  (Washington). 

University  of  Delaware,  Delaware.  John  J. 
Gllligan  (Ohio). 

University  of  Delaware.  Delaware,  Henry 
S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

University    of   Georgia  >,    Georgia,    Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  Georgia,  Georgia,  Otis  Pike 
(New  York). 

University  of  Georgia »,  Georgia,  John  M. 
Reld  (C:anada). 

University  of  Georgia',  (3eorgia,  Alan  Lee 
Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

University    of   Hawaii.    Hawaii,    Paul    N. 
McCloskey,  Jr.  (California). 

University   of  Maine-Orono,   Maine,   John 
Rhodes  (Arizona). 

University  of  Michigan— Flint,   Michigan. 
Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  Mississippi.  Mississippi.  Tom 
Railsback  (Ulinois). 

University    of   Nevada.    Nevada.    Gale    W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  New  Mexico*.  New  Mexico. 
Alastair  Gillespie  (Canada). 

University  of  New  Mexico*.  New  Mexico, 
Cello  BorJa  (Brazil). 

University    of   New    Orleans',    Louisiana, 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University    of   New   Orleans*,    Louisiana, 
Jacques  Soustelle  (France). 

University  of  North  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, Robert  P.  Hanraban  (Dlionis). 

University  of  North  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Neil  Staebler  (Michigan). 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma,  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell  (Washington). 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma,  Dick 
Clark  (Iowa). 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma, 
tha  Keys  (Kansas). 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma. 
Ham  S.  Mailliard  (California). 

University      of     Oklahoma.      Oklahoma. 
Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma.  Frank 
E.  Moss  (Utah). 

University  of  Oregon.  Oregon.  Martha  Keys 
(Kansas). 

University  of  Redlands.  California.  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell  (Washington). 

University  of  South  Carolina '.  South  Caro- 
lina. Alan  Lee  William  (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  South  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

University   of  South  Dakota,   South  Da- 
kota, William  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

University  of  Texas, '  Texas.  Alastair  Gil- 
lespie (Canada). 

University  of  Texas,'  Texas,  Cello  Borja 
(Brazil). 

University    of    Utah,    Utah.     Robert    N. 
Giaimo  ((k)nnectlcut). 

University     of     Utah,'     Utah,     Jacques 
Soustelle  (France). 

University  of  Utah.  >  Utah,  Alan  Lee  Wil- 
liams (United  Kingdom). 


Mar- 


Wil- 


Unlversity  of  Washington,'  Washington. 
Alan  Lee  Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  West  Virginia,'  West  Vir- 
ginia. (3eorg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  West  Virginia.'  West  Vir- 
ginia. Jacques  Soustelle  (Prance). 

University  of  Wisconsin. '  Wisconsin.  Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  Wyoming,  Wyoming,  Frank 
E.  Moss  (Utah). 

Urbana  University,  Ohio,  David  S.  King 
(Utah). 

Valparaiso  University,  Indiana,  Neil 
Staebler  (Michigan). 

Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee,  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Vanderbilt  University,'  Tennessee,  Cello 
Borja  (Brazil). 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Virginia,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Wake  Forest  University,  North  Carolina. 
William  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Wake  Forest  University.'  North  Carolina, 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

Washington  College.  Maryland,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Washington  &  Lee  University,  Virginia, 
Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Wayne  State  College.  Nebraska,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Westmont  College,  California,  Ronald  A. 
Sarasln  (Connecticut). 

Wheaton  College.  Massachusetts.  CHiarles 
A.  Vanlk  (Ohio). 

Whitman  College.  Washington,  Frank  E. 
Moss  (Utah). 

William  Si  Mary  College,  Virginia,  Hugh 
Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Wofford  College.  South  Carolina.  Jed  John- 
son, Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

226  visits— 68  Fellows 

Intematlonal  projected  fond  by  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foand&tlons  for  visit  of  Parllunent&r- 
laiu  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Oemuny.  France, 
Canada.  Brazil  and  Norway. 

Also,  we  have  continued  to  develop 
our  exchange  programs  with  our  sister 
organization  of  former  members  of  the 
German  Bundestag  which  is  rep- 
resented here  today  by  our  friend 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  who  joined  us 
for  our  meeting  last  year  which 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  co- 
operation between  our  two  associa- 
tions. We  have  undertaken  in  the  last 
year  a  program  with  each  of  the  Ger- 
man political  foundations.  In  the  fall, 
we  published  a  comparative  study  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
German  Bundestag  with  the  support  of 
the  Friedrich  Naumann  Foundation, 
the  German  Ministry  for  Research  and 
Technology,  the  Wingspread  Con- 
ference Center,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  and  the 
American  Institute  for  Contemporary 
German  Studies  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  the  fall,  as  guests  of  the 
Friedrich  Ebert  Foundation  and  the 
German  Marshall  Fund,  a  joint  delega- 
tion of  current  and  former  Members  of 
Congress  observed  the  first  German 
election  in  a  united  Germany  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  This  spring  we 
completed  a  seminar  with  the  Hanns 
Seidel  Foundation  and  we  have  accept- 
ed an  invitation  from  the  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer Foundation  to  send  a  delegation 
from  the  association  to  Germany  this 
fall. 


Our  neighbors  to  the  north  have  like- 
wise formed  an  Association  of  Former 
Members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
and  they  are  represented  here  today  by 
their  president.  Bill  Clark  and  his  col- 
leagues. Jack  ElUs  and  Reld  Scott.  It 
will  be  my  pleasure  to  travel  to  Ottawa 
next  month  to  attend  their  anrumi 
meeting.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we 
are  in  discussions  with  the  Donner 
Foundation  to  initiate  some  joint  Ca- 
nadian-United States  visits  to  college 
campuses  as  an  expansion  of  our  cur- 
rent Campus  Fellows  Program. 

We  also  are  pleased  that  Senator 
Giuseppe  Vedovato  is  here  today  rep- 
resenting the  Italian  Association  of 
Former  Members  of  Parliament  with 
which  we  have  exchanged  visits  and  the 
former  president  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope. 

I  would  like  the  members  trom  for- 
eign organizations  which  I  have  men- 
tioned to  stand  at  this  time  so  that  ev- 
erybody can  see  you  and  greet  you 
properly.  We  are  very  happy  to  have 
you  here. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  Aus- 
tralian and  New  2;ealand  colleagues 
also  have  established  associations  and 
Carlton  Sickles  is  going  to  be  attend- 
ing the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Australian  Association  next  month. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  also  want 
to  thank  our  many  contributors  who 
continue  to  make  our  growing  edu- 
cational programs  possible  and  at  this 
point  I  will  enter  in  the  Record  our 
current  list  of  financial  sponsors. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 
Sponsors    of    the    U.S.    association    of 

Former  Members  of  Congress,  aprh^  is. 

1991 

patrons' 

1.  Ford  Foundation. 

2.  German  Marshall  Fund. 

3.  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Commission. 

4.  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

BBJiEF  ACTORS' 

5.  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

6.  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

7.  United  Parcel  Service  Foundation. 

DONORS' 

8.  Anonymous  Individual. 

9.  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation. 

10.  John  Grain  Kunkel  Foundation. 
U.  Lilly  Endowment  Inc. 

FRIENDS  < 

12.  Anonymous  Foundation. 

13.  Anonymous  Individual. 

14.  Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Founda- 
tion. 

15.  Howard  H.  Callaway  Foundation. 

16.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

17.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York- 
Aging  Project. 

18.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

19.  Daimler-Benz  Washington.  Inc. 

20.  EUxon  Education  Foundation. 

21.  FMC  Corporation  Foundation. 

22.  Hon.  Charles  K.  Fletcher. 

23.  Frelghtliner  Corporation. 

24.  German  Bundestag. 
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25.  Grand  Street  Boys'  Foundation. 

as.  Flora  &  William  Hewlett  Foundation. 

27.  Hoeach  Ck>rporation. 

28.  Mrs.  Janice  Hutchinson. 

29.  Hon.  Jed  Johnson,  Jr. 

30.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd. 

31.  Institute   for   Reixvsentative   Govern- 
ment. 

32.  Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard. 

33.  Hon.  D.  Bailey  Merrill. 

34.  Mobil  Corporation. 

35.  Hon.  Frank  Moss. 

36.  National  Association  for  Home  Care. 

37.  Hon.  Otis  Pike. 

38.  Louise  Taft  Semple  Foundation. 
38.  Hon.  Herbert  Tenser. 

40.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

41.  Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  Transue. 

42.  U.S.  Association  Auxiliary. 

43.  U.S.  Department  of  SUte. 

44.  Unilever  United  States.  Inc. 

45.  United  Technologies. 

46.  University  of  South  Carolina,  Byrnes 
Center. 

SUPPORTERS* 

47.  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

48.  Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

49.  Hon.  James  T.  Broyhlll. 

50.  Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

51.  Anonymous  Donor. 

52.  Champion  International  Corporation. 

53.  The  Coca  Cola  Comptuiy. 

54.  Coyne  Chemical  Company. 
56.  Delphi  Research  Associates. 

56.  Forbes  Foundation. 

57.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

58.  H.J.  Heins  Charitable  Trust. 

56.  Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

60.  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  James. 

61.  The  Johnson  Foundation. 

62.  Mr.  J.C.  Kennedy. 

63.  Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 

64.  Maaaachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

65.  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America. 
68.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co. 

67.  The  Prudential  Foundation. 

68.  Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

69.  Sangamon  State  University. 

70.  Florence  &  John  Schumann  Founda- 
tion. 

71.  3M  Corporation. 

72.  U.S.  National  Committee  for  Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation. 

73.  U.S.-Japan  Foundation. 

74.  Unlveraity  of  Oklahoma  Foundation. 

75.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
TO.  Hon.  Victor  V.  Veysey. 

77.  Mr.  Philippe  Villers. 

SPONSORS* 

78.  Hon.  Jim  Abdnor. 

79.  A.T.  A  T.  Corporation. 

80.  Albion  College. 

81.  Hon.  Donald  Alboeta. 

82.  AMAX  Foundation. 

83.  America-Israel  Friendship  League. 

84.  American  Brands.  Inc. 

85.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 

86.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany. 

87.  American  Income  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

88.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

89.  Hon.  Mark  Andrews. 

90.  Representative  Beryl  Anthony.  Jr. 

91.  Mn.  Leslie  C.  Arends. 

98.  Ashland  Oil  Company.  Inc. 

93.  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States. 

94.  Hon.  Robert  Badtaam. 
96.  Hon.  Lamar  Baker. 


96.  Ba  lUmore  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

97.  Ba  ak  of  America. 
96.  He  a.  Joseph  W.  Barr. 

99.  Ha  a.  Robert  R.  Barry. 

100.  B  ittelle  Memorial  Institute. 

101.  B  lylor  University. 

102.  V  re.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

103.  H  >n.  Berkley  Bedell. 

104.  H  >n.  Catherine  May  Bedell. 

105.  B  (ech  Aircraft  Corporation. 

106.  H  >n.  Marion  Bennett. 

107.  H  >n.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

108.  £  lack  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

109.  H  )n.  Iris  F.  Blltch. 

110.  H  >n.  J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
HI.  D  •.  Landrum  Boiling. 

112.  H  >n.  Albert  H.  Bosch. 

113.  B  m.  Robin  Britt. 

114.  B  m.  Donald  Brotzman. 
lis.  B  in.  Clarence  Brown. 

116.  H  >n.  Garry  Brown. 

117.  H  m.  Charles  B.  Brownson. 

118.  M  rs.  Charles  B.  Brownson. 

119.  H  )n.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll. 

120.  Representative  John  Bryant. 

121.  Ht>n.  James  L.  Buckley. 

122.  Hbn.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 

123.  H  )n.  William  T.  CahlU. 

124.  a  ilifomia  Polytechnic  University. 

125.  H  >n.  Howard  Cannon. 

126.  H  >n.  Frank  Carlson. 

127.  M  rs.  Terry  Carpenter. 

128.  Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc. 

129.  Cf  dar  Hill  Memorial  Park. 

130.  Nft^.  John  Chapman. 

131.  HAn.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

132.  Representative  William  dinger. 

133.  H^D.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Cohelan. 

134.  H^n.  W.  Sterling  Cole. 

135.  James  M.  Collins  Foundation. 

136.  Columbia  College. 

137.  H0n.  Barber  Conable. 

138.  congressional  Staff  Directory,  Ltd. 

139.  Centel  Cellular  Co.,  Inc. 

140.  Mf.  Ralph  J.  Cornell. 

141.  H  in.  Jim  Courter. 

142.  H  in.  James  K.  Coyne. 

143.  H  in.  William  C.  Cramer. 

144.  H  in.  George  Crockett. 

145.  H  in.  Paul  W.  Cronin. 

146.  CI  larles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation,  Inc. 

147.  n  ly  is  Done  Foundation. 

148.  M  78.  Robert  V.  Denney. 

149.  H  in.  John  Dent. 

150.  B  nst  b  Paula  Deutsch  Foundation. 

151.  H  in.  Joseph  DioGuardi. 

152.  H  in.  Robert  Dole. 

153.  M  rs.  Francis  E.  Dom. 

154.  M  r.  Ernst  van  Eeghen. 

155.  Hfin.  Robert  Ellsworth. 

156.  Eizon  Company.  U.S.A. 

157.  H  )n.  Leonard  Farbstein. 

158.  federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

159.  H  >n.  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

160.  Finance  Factors  Foundation. 

161.  First  Financial. 

162.  Ferd  Motor  Company  Fund. 

163.  H  )n.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

164.  G  irald  R.  Ford  Foundation. 

165.  H  >n.  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr. 

166.  H  >n.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen. 

167.  H  in.  Louis  Frey,  Jr. 

168.  H  in.  J.W.  Fulbright. 

169.  H  )n.  David  H.  Gambrell. 

170.  Kr.  Hugh  Gamett. 

171.  General  Electric  Company. 

172.  General  Electric  Foundation. 

173.  German  Industry  and  Trade. 

174.  Hon.  Robert  A.  Grant. 

175.  H  in.  William  Green. 

176.  H  in.  Gilbert  Gude. 

177.  O  af  Oil  Corporation. 
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178.  Hon. '  'homas  M.  Hagedom. 

179.  Mrs.  Audrey  Hagen. 

180.  Hon.  James  Hanley. 

181.  Hanna  Family  Foundation. 

182.  Hon.  Balph  R.  Harding. 

183.  Hon.  Sorter  Hardy,  Jr. 

184.  Oren  C.  Harris. 

185.  Thomfis  F.  Hartnett. 

186.  Hartwiick  College. 

187.  Hon.  tloyA  K.  Haskell. 

188.  Hon.  Barry  Haskell. 

189.  Hon.  William  D.  Hathaway. 

190.  Hon.  Paula  Hawkins. 

191.  Mr.  Yasuhiko  Hayashiyama. 

192.  Hon.  Brooks  Hays. 

193.  Hon.  Qecll  Heftel. 

194.  Hon.  A.  Sydney  Herlong.  Jr. 

195.  Hermes  Abrasives. 

196.  Hon.  Jefflrey  P.  Hillelson. 

197.  Hoechfet  Corporation. 

198.  Hon.  ten  Holland. 

199.  Hope  College. 

200.  Hon.  ftoman  L.  Hruska. 

201.  Hughes  Aircraft  Company. 

202.  Humati  Rights  Project. 

203.  Hon.  William  L.  Hungate. 

204.  Hon.  i  L.  Oakley  Hunter. 

205.  Hon.  V .  Edward  Hutchinson. 

206.  I.B.M. 

207.  Instit  ite  of  International  Education. 

208.  Intefnational     Business-Government 
Counsellors]  Inc. 

209.  Inteniational  Harvester. 

210.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 1 

211.  J.P.  Morgan,  Inc. 

212.  Mrs.  Brieda  James. 

213.  Mr.  W,  Carey  Johnson. 

214.  Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 

215.  Hon.  William  J.  Keating. 

216.  Hon.  Hastings  Keith. 

217.  Kemper    Educational    &    Charitable 
Fund.  I 

218.  Hon.  Jack  Kemp. 

219.  Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore. 

220.  Hon.  ^rnest  Konnyu. 

221.  Kraft  General  Foods,  Inc. 

222.  LaGrange  College. 

223.  Representative  Norman  F.  Lent. 

224.  Lincoln  Memorial  Park. 

225.  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay. 

226.  Hon.  "^om  Loeffler. 

227.  Hon.  Catherine  Long. 

228.  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 

229.  Hon.  Daniel  Edward  Lungren. 

230.  Luther  College. 

231.  Hon.  Robert  McClory. 

232.  Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr. 

233.  Hon.  John  Y.  McCollister. 

234.  Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

235.  McNeese  State  University. 

236.  MMB  Associates. 

237.  Mt.  Vernon  College. 

238.  Hon.  Clark  MacGregor. 

239.  Hon.  Sdward  Madlgan. 

240.  Hon.  Andrew  Magulre. 

241.  Hon.  .^ames  G.  Martin. 

242.  Mataliuska-Susitna  Community  Col- 
lege. ' 

243.  Hon.  W.  Dawson  Mathls. 

244.  Hon.  Bdwin  H.  May,  Jr. 

245.  Mrs.  Adelaide  Bolton  Meister. 

246.  Mrs.  D.  Bailey  Merrill. 

247.  Hon.  Helen  S.  Meyner. 

248.  Miami  University-Ohio. 

249.  Mid- America  Nazarene  College. 

250.  Mine   Safety    Appliances   Charitable 
Trust.  I 

251.  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Minish. 

252.  Hon.  Ohester  L.  Mize. 

253.  Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 

254.  Mr.  Richard  Murphy. 

255.  Natiotal  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

256.  Natic^l  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers. 
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257.  National  Eklucatlon  Association. 

258.  National  Paint  and  Coatings  Associa- 
tion. 

259.  National  Study  Ckinunission  on  Public 
Documents. 

260.  New  Hampshire  Charitable  Directed 
Fund. 

261.  New  York  University. 

262.  Northern  Kentucky  University. 

263.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

264.  Mrs.  Alvin  E.  O'Konskl. 

265.  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr. 

266.  Representative  Solomon  P.  Ortiz. 

267.  Paclflc  Federal  Saving  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

268.  Hon.  Edward  Pattison. 

269.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

270.  Hon.  Shirley  N.  Pettis-Roberson. 

271.  The  Pfizer  Foundation. 

272.  Pioneer  Federal  Savlners  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

273.  Hon.  Bertram  Podell. 

274.  Hon.  Howard  W.  Pollock. 

275.  Hon.  Richardson  Preyer. 

276.  Hon.  Graham  Purcell. 

277.  Hon.  James  M.  Quigley. 

278.  R.J.  Packing  Corporation. 

279.  Hon.  Thomas  R&ilsback. 

280.  Hon.  Ben  Reifel. 

281.  Relief  Foundation.  Inc. 

282.  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuse. 

283.  Revere  High  School. 

284.  Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

285.  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries.  Inc. 

286.  Hon.  J.  Kenneth  Robsion. 

287.  Mrs.  Kathryn  Rankin  Robinson. 

288.  Hon.  John  Robinson.  Jr. 

289.  Hon.  Paul  Rogers. 

290.  Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 

291.  Hon.  John  H.  Rousselot. 

292.  Hon.  William  R.  Roy. 

293.  Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

294.  Hon.  Philip  E.  Ruppe. 

295.  Salem  College. 

296.  Hon.  Harold  S.  Sawyer. 

297.  Representative  James  Scheuer. 

298.  Dr.  SchoU  Foundation. 

299.  Representative  Patricia  Schroeder. 

300.  Hon.  Richard  Schweiker. 

301.  Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 

302.  Hon.  William  L.  Scott. 

303.  G.D.  Searle  &  Company. 

304.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Company. 

305.  Mrs.  Harry  O.  Sheppard. 

306.  Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

307.  Siemens  Corporation. 

308.  Siena  College. 

309.  Hon.  George  Smatbera. 

310.  Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith,  m. 

311.  SmlthKllne  Corporation. 

312.  Hon.  Gene  Snyder. 

313.  Sperry  Corporation. 

314.  Hon.  William  L.  Springer. 

315.  St.  Cloud  University. 

316.  Hon  Neil  Staebler. 

317.  Hon.  David  Stockman. 

318.  Hon.  Williamson  S.  Stuckey,  Jr. 

319.  Sun  Company.  Inc. 

320.  SUNY-Blnghamton  University. 

321.  SUNY-Plattsburgh  University. 

322.  Hon.  Robert  Sweeney. 

323.  Hon.  James  W.  Sjrmington. 

324.  TRW.  Inc. 

325.  Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

326.  Hon.  Burt  Talcott. 

327.  Florrle    &    Herbert    Tenzer    Philan- 
thropic Fund. 

328.  Hon.  Lera  Thomas. 

329.  Mrs.  Devon  O.  Thompson. 

330.  Hon.  Jim  Guy  Tucker. 

331.  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

332.  University  of  Alaska— Anchorage. 

333.  University  of  Arkansas— Montlcello. 

334.  University  of  California— Berkeley. 


335.  University  of  Dayton. 

336.  University  of  Delaware. 

337.  University  of  Mississippi. 

338.  University  of  Utah. 

339.  Representative  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

340.  Mrs.  John  Ware. 

341.  Washington  Institute  for  Value  in  Pub- 
lic Policy. 

342.  Whalley  Charitable  Trust. 

343.  Mrs.  Eva  Tollefson  White. 

344.  Hon.  G.  William  Whltehurst. 

345.  Hon.  Larry  Winn. 

346.  Hon.  Louis  G.  Wyman. 

347.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Yao. 

348.  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

349.  Yeshlva  University. 

350.  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Young. 

351.  Hon.  Ed  Zschau. 

>  Patrons  have  contrtbated  at  leaat  S3SO.000. 
'Benefactors   have   contributed   between   SIOO.OOO 

andS2SO.0OO. 

>  Donors  have  contributed  between  SSO.OOO  and 
SIOO.OOO. 

<  Friends   have    contributed   between   SIO.OOO   and 
SSO.OOO. 
■Supporters  have  contributed  between  SS.OOO  and 

sio.oao. 

'Sponsors  have  contributed  between  Sl.OOO  and 
SS.OOO. 

It  is  now  my  sad  duty  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  our  deceased  coUeagnes 
who  passed  away  since  our  meeting 
last  spring. 

Maurice  Gwinn  Bumside  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Laurence  J.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church  of  Illinois. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky. 

Ed  Edmondson  of  Oklahoma. 

Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York. 

William  Henry  Harrison  of  Wyoming. 

Philip  M.  Landrum  of  Georgia. 

Robert  T.  (Bob)  Mcloskey  of  Illinois. 

William  E.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

F.  Jay  Nimtz  of  Indiana. 

James  G.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Arnold  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Edward  W.  (Ned)  Pattison  of  New 
York. 

Albert  M.  Rains  of  Alabama. 

John  M.  Robsion,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky. 

Alfired  D.  Siemlnskl  of  New  Jersey. 

Samuel  Stratton  of  New  York. 

Harry  L.  Towe  of  New  Jersey. 

Zadoc  L.  Weatherford  of  Alabama. 

Earl  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

John  G.  Tower  of  Texas. 

John  Zwach  of  Minnesota. 

I  would  like  to  request  a  moment  of 
silence  in  their  honor  and  memory. 

[A  moment  of  silence  was  observed.] 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to 
jrield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Steny  Hoyer. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  it  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  be  asked  by  Speaker  Foley  to 
come  and  just  give  a  few  brief  words  of 
welcome  flx>m  the  leadership  on  our 
side.  I  understand  John  Myers,  my  col- 
league, will  do  the  same. 

It  is  always  nice  to  be  at  the  organi- 
zation which  represents  the  safe  haven 
for  those  of  us  who  are  here.  Jimmy 
Hayes,  a  Member  from  Louisiana, 
came  up  to  me,  saw  me  sitting  next  to 
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Llndy  Boggs,  and  he  said  to  me,  "I 
didn't  know  your  redistricting  prob- 
lems were  that  bad."  I  said,  "I  don't 
think  they  are."  But  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here 
with  Carlton  Sickles,  one  of  my  i>rede- 
cessors.  I  was  26  years  of  age  and  I  got 
a  call  trom  Carlton  Sickles,  who  was 
then  running  for  Governor,  and  he  said, 
"I  would  like  you  to  nm  for  State  sen- 
ate." And  I  said,  "Carlton,  I  will  lose 
for  the  State  senate.  I  want  to  run  for 
the  House."  He  said.  "No,  I  want  you  to 
run  for  the  State  senate,"  and  so  I 
turned  him  down. 

About  5  or  6  days  later  I  got  the  same 
call.  "I  was  putting  together  a  ticket 
and  I  want  you  to  run  for  the  State 
senate."  I  said  no,  no.  I  was  then  work- 
ing with  Danny  Brewster,  a  gentleman 
I  think  probably  some  of  you  know, 
somebody  who  made  a  real  impact  on 
my  life  and  gave  me  a  real  opportunity. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
him  lately,  but  he  is  doing  very,  very 
well,  by  the  way. 

D  1110 

So  finally  Carlton  called  up  Danny 
Brewster,  who  was  pajrlng  my  salary  at 
that  pont  in  time.  I  was  working  for 
him  over  on  the  Senate  side.  Gale 
McGee  was  there,  and  Russell  Long,  of 
course,  was  there.  And  so  he  suggested 
to  Danny  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  run 
for  the  Senate,  and  Danny  called  me 
and  said,  "You  know,  I  think  you  can 
do  this."  I  thought  I  was  dead  sure  a 
loser,  and  it  so  happens  that  I  did  run 
for  the  Senate  on  Carlton  Sickles*  tick- 
et, and  I  was  elected,  and  that  was  the 
start  of  my  political  career. 

So  it  is  always  good  to  be  here  with 
Congressman  Sickles.  He  was,  by  the 
way,  you  know,  our  Congressman  at 
Large  for  the  time  that  he  was  here,  so 
he  was  the  whole  State. 

I  want  to  on  behalf  of  Speaker  Foley 
and  Dick  Gephardt,  who  are  both  sorry 
they  cannot  be  here,  but  the  Dalai 
Lama,  as  you  know,  is  speaking  just 
about  at  this  time  in  the  Rotunda,  and 
that  is  why  they  are  not  here,  but  so 
many  of  you  have  given  very  distln- 
giiished  service  to  this  country  and 
have  been  real  leaders  to  which  so 
many  of  us  that  are  now  in  the  Con- 
gress looked  up,  learned  from,  and  are 
following  in  the  footsteps  of;  the  prece- 
dents you  set  and  the  tone  that  you  set 
was  incredibly  important,  and  the  fact 
that  you  stay  active  and  continue  to 
give  advice  and  counsel,  I  think,  is 
very,  very  important  for  the  welfare  of 
this  institution  about  which  you  care 
so  much  quite  obviously. 

I  hope  you  are  as  proud  as  those  of  us 
who  serve  here,  as  divisive  as  the  war 
may  seem  to  have  been,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  I  think  one  of  the  finest  mo- 
ments in  the  10  years  that  I  have  been 
here,  and  I  am  a  short  timer,  and  I  un- 
derstand that,  was  the  debate  over  the 
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war.  The  public  I  speak  to  on  which- 
ever side  of  the  issue  they  fell  felt  the 
Congress  really  did  reflect  a  represent- 
ative, deep  concern  about  taking  a  very 
important  action  on  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try and,  of  course,  the  fact  that  it  is 
covered  by  C-SPAN  gavel  to  gavel  and 
they  got  that  opportunity  to  see  it,  I 
think,  was  really  good  for  the  Congress 
as  an  institution,  again,  irrespective  of 
the  side  one  side  or  the  other  may  have 
taken. 

I  do  also  want  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  welcoming 
our  Canadian,  Italian,  and  German 
fMends  to  this  gathering.  This  is,  as  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware,  probably  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  groups  of  Amer- 
icans with  which  you  will  associate  and 
see  who  have  given  incredibly  quality 
service  to  our  country. 

On  behalf  of  Speaker  Foley  and  Ma- 
jority Leader  Gephardt  and  Majority 
Whip  Gray,  Dave  Bonior,  Vic  Fazio, 
and  myself,  we  certainly  want  to  wel- 
come you  back  and  say  how  pleased  we 
are  to  have  you  here  and  how  pleased 
we  are  to  work  with  you. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  to 
my  good  friend  John  Rousselot  that  all 
of  you  know  so  well,  and  I  tell  this 
story,  because  I  think  if  there  was  any 
Member  that  I  came  with  a  negative 
attitude  about,  you  know,  this  left- 
wing,  pinko  Commie  coming  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  think- 
ing about  this  rightwing  radical  John 
Rousselot,  and  I  will  never  forget  John 
Rousselot  coming  to  the  well,  fre- 
quently, and  coming  over  to  this  lec- 
tern to  preach  and  lecture  and  admon- 
ish the  Members  of  my  side  of  the  aisle 
with  a  wit  and  humor  that  I  think  was 
really  the  essence  of  what  this  institu- 
tion is  all  about. 

We  have  obviously  philosophical  dif- 
ferences, but  something  that  we  do  not 
diner  on  is  that  of  our  caring  about  our 
constituency  and  our  desire  to  serve 
America  well.  I  think  we  share  that  in 
common. 

My  ezi>erience  has  been  that  there 
are  very,  very  few  people  ever  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  who  do  not  flt  that  def- 
inition. 

So  it  is  always  good  to  see  him,  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  Leader,  thank  you  for  yielding 
this  time  to  welcome  our  colleagues. 
Tou  may  not  be  active  voting  Mem- 
bers, but  we  are  all  colleagues,  active 
or  inactive,  and  we  welcome  you  to  the 
House  Chamber. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Thank 
you  all. 

Blr.  JOHN  J.  RHODES.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  those 
▼ery  kind  and  well-constructed  words. 
It  is  always  nice  to  hear  them  from  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  now  srield  to  my  good 
friend  flrom  Indiana,  John  Myers. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Leader,  thank  you  for  yielding. 
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Sinc<  this  is  a  time  to  reflect  and  a 
time  t^  say  thank  you  and  apprecia- 
tion, I  [welcome  the  opportunity  today 
to  welc  sme  all  of  you  back. 

You  "emember  just  a  few  years  ago 
when  y  >u  came  here  as  freshmen,  being 
sworn  j  n  and  you  looked  at  all  the  old 
timers,  and  it  just  seems  like  yester- 
day, does  it  not,  when  all  of  us  came  in 
here? 

And  ]  am  always  somewhat  reluctant 
to  com  3  over.  I  am  always  glad  to  see 
so  man  v  people  through  the  years  that 
we  havi !  learned  to  know  and  to  respect 
and  to  see  all  of  you  who  have  come 
back,  ta  at  I  have  some  mixed  emotions. 
I  am  al  ways  afraid  you  have  something 
contag  ous,  that  retirement  disease.  So 
I  am  a  little  bit  reluctant  always  to 
come  o  rer. 

This  morning  I  was  torn  whether  to 
go  to  liear  the  Dalai  Lama  or  to  come 
and  h(  ar  our  dolly,  our  colleague, 
Lindy  ]  toggs.  So  I  was  asked  on  the  ele- 
vator, '  Are  you  going  to  hear  the  Dalai 
Lama?"  And  I  said,  "No,  I  am  going  to 
see  ouj  dolly,  Lindy  Boggs."  I  really 
came  tp  see  Lindy  this  morning  to  see 
her  win  an  award  here,  but  also  on  be- 
half of"  the  Republican  leadership,  we 
do  weljcome  you  back.  It  is  always 
great  tb  see  all  of  you  and  thank  you 
for  tha  years,  some  of  you  who  were 
here  wlen  I  first  got  here,  and  the  rest 
of  us  vmo  are  still  serving  here,  for  the 
contribution  and  the  help  you  gave  us. 

Becaase,  as  you  know,  we  come  here 
quite  often  from  different  backgrounds, 
from  aSl  over  the  country.  You  get 
thrown]  in  here  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
there  if  no  training  period  here,  as  we 
all  know,  and  one  day  you  are  back 
home  living  a  normal  life,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  you  have  got  to  vote  on  these 
heavy  Issues.  So  it  does  take  a  lot  of 
help. 

We  tl  ank  you  for  those  years  of  help. 
Thank  you  for  the  years  right  today 
that  you  continue  to  show  interest  in 
the  important  things  that  are  going  on 
in  this  pody  and  throughout  the  world, 
and  e^cially  thank  you  colleagues 
from  ovier  parliaments  who  come  back 
to  helpn 

The  telationshipe  we  have  with  the 
parliaments  of  other  countries:  there 
must  qe  peace  in  the  world,  and  in 
order  tb  really  cement  that  peace,  we 
have  tol  continue  that  relationship  with 
the  parliaments  of  other  nations. 

Today  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader^ip,  I  join  the  majority  Demo- 
crat lefuiership,  and  I  thank  you  for 
what  yi)u  have  done  for  us  and  for  the 
country.  Thank  you  for  coming  back 
and  visiting  us.  Best  wishes  to  all  of 
you.     1 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  RHODES.  I  thank  you, 
and  I  aky  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, h^  just  made  a  remark  about 
something  that  I  had  noticed,  too. 

There  are  not  any  sitting  Members 
who  art  just  beating  the  doors  down  to 
join  this  organization  of  ours. 


Mr.  MYE  RS  of  Indiana.  I  am  keeping 
a  distance  lere. 

Mr.  JOHM  J.  RHODES.  And  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be.  But  once  a  Mem- 
ber, always  a  Member.  And  so  we  al- 
ways feel  V  elcome  here. 

And  now  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  turn  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota]  the  cofounder  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of]  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress, with  Brooks  Hays,  and  he  is  al- 
wasrs  welcome,  and  he  will  always  be 
recognized  j  by  me  to  say  whatever  he 
wants  to  s^. 

Mr.  JUDp.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
one  small  footnote  to  this  good  report 
on  the  work  of  this  organization. 

As  you  just  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
began  one  [day  in  a  conversation  with 
Congressmkn  Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas, 
one  of  myj  closest  personal  friends  in 
Congress,  we  both  had  been  in  religious 
work,  both  had  been  missionaries  in  a 
sense,  andl  we  were  just  as  concerned 
with  how  tp  be  most  useful  in  influenc- 
ing events  for  good  in  our  country  and 
world  in  tl^e  years  ahead.  Fewer  people 
seemed  to  understand  and  support  the 
main  purooses  and  operation  of  our 
own  unique  form  of  government.  So 
much  coud  be  done  better  for  our 
country  if  more  of  those  now  in  charge 
understood!  better  what  the  former 
Congressmen  knew  firsthand  about  our 
Govemmeilt,  how  it  oi)erates,  what  the 
difficulties,  the  opportunities,  the  re- 
sponsibilities are. 

The  main  group  talking  to  students 
besides  fac|ulty,  was  the  press.  Now,  a 
of  the  press'  job,  like  a  doc- 
find  out  what  is  wrong  with 
a  patient,  tnd  report  it,  with  advice. 

More  an4  more  of  the  students  were 
a  certain  cynicism  regard- 
own  government  without 
much  idealism  and  the  desire  and  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  our  basic  firee- 
doms.  Brooks  commented,  "It  is  too 
bad  that  most  of  us  former  Members 
are  just  sitting  at  home  reading  the 
newspaper^,  good  people,  but  retired, 
is  a  vitally  important  mis- 
service  we  can  render 
anyone  else."  I  agreed  and 
ought  to  be  working  in  the 
colleges;  helping  students  better  under- 
stand what,  actually  goes  on  in  Con- 
gress, how  jits  most  important  respon- 
sibilities Sife  carried  out.  and  how  they 
can  be  carded  out  better.  There  is  less 
and  less  confidence  in  our  Government, 
what  its  b^Ic  role  is  or  should  be,  and 
so  on.  Why  don't  we  try  to  get  a  lot  of 
former  Members  to  go  out  into  the  col- 
leges to  get  some  publicity  and  support 
for  the  eff<  rt.  Surely,  the  colleges  will 
invite  fomer  Members  in  for  discus- 
sions. The;r  are  not  there  now  to  get 
more  voten  for  themselves.  They  are 
not  ninnli^  for  office.  They  have  no 
concern  ej^ept  the  well-being  of  this 
country.  T  ley  will  be  listened  to.  In  a 
sense,  they  can  be  very  useful  to  our 
country,  al  ter  they  are  out  of  office,  in 
this  develo  ping  of  better  understanding 
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of  our  republic,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment firom  the  bottom  up,  the  final  de- 
cision in  the  hands  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  government  from  the  top 
down,  as  has  been  the  case  in  most  of 
the  past  and  is  in  so  much  of  the  world 
today.  That  was  our  limited  original 
objective. 

I  am  making  this  comment  for  only 
one  reason,  I  am,  of  course,  proud  of 
the  developments  in  the  broader  work 
of  this  association  of  former  Members, 
the  things  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
others  have  talked  about  in  the  annual 
meeting,  the  forward  looking.  I  just 
deeply  and  devoutly  hope  that  we  will 
also  remember  and  strengthen  the  mis- 
sion of  former  Members  of  Congress  to 
make  our  experience  and  counsel  more 
available  to  the  students  who  will  be  in 
control  of  this  coimtry  in  the  future. 

a  1120 

I  think  we  have  a  greater  mission 
than  we  have  realized,  once  we  are  out 
not  running  for  office. 

I  am  only  expressing  this  hope,  and  I 
hope  those  here  will  forgive  an  old- 
timer  who  is  92  years  old.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  share.  All  Members  have  been 
patient  to  put  up  with  me.  I  am  just 
pleading  for  everyone  not  to  forget 
that  important  mission  that  every  sin- 
gle former  Member  could  fulfill,  to  go 
Into  the  colleges  and  talk  to  the  politi- 
cal science  students,  and  economic  stu- 
dents, an  so  on  about  what  actually 
happens,  and  what  is  necessary  to  have 
a  good,  democratic-republican  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  RHODES.  Thanks,  Wal- 
ter. It  is  always  good  to  hear  those 
words  of  wisdom  ftom  our  surviving 
foimder.  All  Members  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  those  remarks. 

I  did  mention  that  several  of  our 
former  Members  are  doing  just  what 
they  said,  and  serving  in  other  areas. 
One  of  those  Members  just  walked  in.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  stand 
up.  Secretary  of  Interior,  Manuel 
Lujan. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  do  what  we  have  all  been 
waiting  for  me  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
give  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  a  very  distinguished  person.  This 
lady  has  a  wonderful  record  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  not  only  in 
legislation,  but  also,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter word,  I  will  say  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, such  as  being  tapped  by  the 
leadership  to  be  chairman  of  all  the  bi- 
centennial activities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  She  did  an  outstand- 
ing job.  And  as  a  result,  the  observance 
of  the  bicentennial  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  think,  was  as  good 
or  better  than  any  similar  body  or  any 
similar  observation  in  the  country. 

Llndy,  whenever  a  good  person  leaves 
the  House  or  Senate,  we  always  feel 
two  things.  One  is  that  we  are  sorry 
that  the  person  will  no  longer  be  serv- 
ing in  the  capacity  in  which  he  or  she 
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did  serve;  but  the  second  one  is  a  feel- 
ing, he  or  she  deserves  to  take  a  rest 
and  do  some  of  the  things  that  he  or 
she  has  wanted  to  do.  I  am  sure  that 
Lindy  feels  that  way,  and  we  all  feel 
that  way  about  her. 

However,  I  want  to  express  the  hope 
that  as  she  progresses  in  her  beautiful 
life,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  life,  that  she 
will  remain  a  very  active,  caring,  con- 
tributing member  of  the  Association  of 
former  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  bet 
that  she  will. 

Llndy,  would  you  please  come  up  now 
and  let  me  present  to  you,  first,  a 
gavel.  This  is  for  you.  It  says: 

Presented  to  the  Honorable  Lindy  Bog^ 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
by  the  United  SUtes  Association  of  Former 
Members  of  Congress  In  recognition  of  her 
distinguished  service  to  the  Retniblic,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  April  18, 1991.  . 

Lindy,  also,  it  just  so  happens  that 
when  the  word  got  out  that  you  were  to 
be  given  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  a  lot  of  people  decided  they 
would  like  to  write  letters  and  thank 
you  for  everything  that  you  have  done. 
These  two  books  contain  those  letters. 
I  know  you  will  want  to  read  them  at 
your  leisure. 

Mrs.  BOOGS.  Thank  you  so  much. 
My  goodness,  thank  you  so  very  much. 

Nothing  could  be  more  meaningful  to 
me  than  to  receive  an  award  for  service 
to  the  Republic,  and  to  receive  it  from 
the  Association  of  Former  Members  of 
Congress,  and  to  have  it  presented  by 
my  own.  close,  good  friend.  John 
Rhodes. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  me.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  contain  myself.  To 
be  of  service  to  the  Republic  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  an  abiding  interest 
of  mine  all  of  my  life. 

Fifty  years  ago,  my  husband.  Hale,  as 
a  young  Congressman,  brought  me  here 
to  this  institution.  I  have  bad  a  love  af- 
fair with  it  every  since.  It  is  really  re- 
markable, when  we  think  about  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  here  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  of  this  Constitu- 
tional Republic,  and  I  have  learned  to 
love  and  to  respect,  to  admire  the 
Members  of  this  institution,  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  with  such 
admiration  that  it  knows  no  bounds. 

Here  we  meet  in  the  200th  anniver- 
sary, as  John  has  told  Members,  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Surely,  there  have  been 
no  stronger  defenders  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  than  the  Members  of  Congress, 
throughout  the  ages.  Now  that  we  are 
in  the  final  year  of  the  formal  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  and  have  completed  the 
events  surrounding  the  Bicentenary  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  It  was  very 
fitting,  I  thought,  last  night,  that  we 
were  in  that  glorious  room,  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Dining  Room  at  the 
State  Department,  and  were  able  to 
look  up  at  Dr.  Franklin  and  to  remem- 
ber that  when  he  had  come  fi-om  the 
final  formal  signing  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, he  was  met  by  a  woman  in  Phila- 
delphia who  said,  "Well,  Dr.  Franklin, 
what  kind  of  government  have  you 
given  us?"  He  replied.  "A  republic. 
Madam.  If  you  can  keep  it." 

I  feel  that  it  was  a  charge  of  enor- 
mous proportions  to  keep  the  system  of 
government,  with  its  unique  tripartite 
system  of  checks  and  balances  among 
the  three  branches  of  government,  and 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
During  the  Bicentennial  effort,  we  have 
really  tried  very  hard  to  showcase  the 
role  of  Congress  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Republic. 

I  had  the  pleasure.  John,  of  being  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Committee  in  1976  for  Bicentennial  ar- 
rangements, and  sat  on  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution.  This  time,  of 
course.  I  have  had  the  joy  of  being  the 
chairman  of  the  Bicentenary  of  the 
House  and  of  sitting  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution Bicentenary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Board.  My  late  daughter,  Barbara 
Sigmund,  said,  "Mom,  you  have  the 
best  scam  going  in  the  world.  Every- 
thing is  bound  to  be  200  years  old  some- 
time." 

I  had  such  pleasure  working  with 
Senator  Byrd  and  with  Joe  Stewart 
and  with  Dick  Baker,  and  on  our  side 
with  the  Bicentenary  Commission  and 
with  Ray  Smock,  the  Historian  of  the 
House  and  the  Offices  of  the  House,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentenary  of 
the  House  very  wisely  had  three  sitting 
Members  who  were  Democrats,  three 
sitting  Members  who  were  Republicans, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and 
two  former  Members  of  Congress  as 
part  of  the  Commission.  Of  course. 
John  Rhodes  has  been  on  that  Commis- 
sion the  whole  time,  and  Dick  Boiling 
and  Tom  Vandergriff  were  the  other 
two  who  served  in  that  capacity. 

We  had  many  celebratory  events,  in- 
cluding a  Joint  Session  of  Congress.  We 
went  to  Philadelphia  for  a  meeting 
that  reenacted  the  signing  of  the  Great 
Compromise  that  made  the  Constitu- 
tion possible.  We  had  tremendous  col- 
laboration with  other  organizations.  Of 
course,  Fred  Schwengel  and  his  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  U.S.  Cai>- 
Itol  Historical  Society,  the  Library  of 
Congress  imder  Jim  Billlngton.  had  a 
magnificent  program,  all  year  long, 
and  now  into  this  year  as  well. 

Very  solidly  among  it.  I  don't  know 
if  it  is  still  but  an  exhibit  called  My 
Dear  Wife,  with  letters  fix)m  Members, 
during  their  time  in  Congress,  to  their 
wives,  if  it  is  still  here.  I  recommend 
that  Members  go  to  see  it. 

We  also  worked  with  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution, particularly  in  the  exhibit  of 
the  first  Federal  Congress  at  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  which  was  an 
exhibit  of  very,  very  splendid  artistic 
as  well  as  humanistic  Interest. 
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Then,  of  course,  we  had  with  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  sev- 
eral collaborative  efforts.  Chief  among 
them  have  been  the  Portalt  Gallery  ex- 
hibit and  now  they  are  engaged  in  an 
encyclopedia  of  the  Congress,  an  ency- 
clopedia that  apparently  is  badly  need- 
ed and  has  the  enthusiastic  interest  of 
scholars  and  practitioners  all  over  the 
country. 

We  published  numy  volumes.  Among 
them,  we  upgraded  the  biographical  di- 
rectory for  the  first  time  since  1971. 

We  put  out  a  book  on  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Capitol,  and  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  depositors  of  former  Members' 
papers  and  memorabilia.  If  you  have 
not  listed  yours  in  there,  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  get  in  touch  with  the  Ofllce  of 
the  Historian  and  make  certain  that 
we  have  your  depository,  your  papers 
listed  as  well.  There  is  tremendous  in- 
terest all  over  the  country  in  this. 

We  were  swamped  with  information 
f^om  universities  and  colleges,  ft'om  li- 
braries, flrom  archives  and  fbom  indi- 
viduals who  are  very  anxious  to  have 
this  compiled. 

We  also  published  a  booklet  on 
blacks  in  Congress,  women  in  Congress, 
and  a  very  practical  guide  to  the  Cap- 
itol grounds  and  the  Capitol  buildings 
for  Members  to  be  able  to  use  in  their 
offices. 

Through  it  all,  we  were  encouraged 
that  11,187  persons  who  had  served  in 
the  Congress,  9,395  in  the  House  and 
1,195  in  the  Senate,  had  upheld  the  Con- 
stitution and  had  served  the  Nation 
through  wars  and  near-wars  and  the 
aftermath  of  wars;  through  depression 
and  recession  and  their  aftermath; 
through  the  rapidly  changing  times 
that  we  have  all  been  exposed  to,  start- 
ing of  course  with  Industrialization  and 
then  going  through  the  information  ex- 
plosion. It  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  our  system  of  government  to 
really  survive  through  all  these 
changes  without  the  consistent,  won- 
derful service  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Through  it  all,  of  course,  we  have 
Aimed  and  fussed  and  fought.  We  have 
castigated  and  cajoled,  but  overall,  as 
has  been  said  here  earlier  this  morning, 
there  has  been  an  overriding,  over- 
whelming camaraderie  and  the  genuine 
respect  and  the  solid  friendships  that 
were  formed  and  fostered,  as  is  cer- 
tainly evidenced  here  today. 

When  Hale,  my  husband,  was  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,  before  that  he  was  the 
Majority  Whip  for  9  years,  and  nobody 
could  know  better  than  I  what  it  takes 
to  be  able  to  bite  your  tongue  and  be 
able  to  compromise,  to  be  able  to  push 
legislation  forward  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  to  be  able  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences, sometimes  even  to  simply 
swallow  them  because  you  could  never 
really  reconcile  them;  but  through  it 
all,  I  know  that  we  in  the  Congress 
could  not  have  been  able  to  do  all  this 


without  the  encouragement  of  the 
spouses  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

You  I  now,  I  have  had  two  professions 
in  my  I  fe,  one  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  on4  as  a  congressional  spouse,  and 
I  am  n3t  too  sure  that  congressional 
spouse  wasn't  a  more  difficult  profes- 
sion. 

It  is  1 10  wonder  then  that  34  wives  of 
MembeiB  of  Congress  have  become 
Membei «  of  Congress  themselves. 

Yeste  rday  evening  we  were  treated  to 
the  fact  that  the  auxiliary  of  this  orga- 
nizatioi  i  is  very  active  and  very  sup- 
portive as  they  always  have  been 
througl  your  active  service  days. 

But  t  >day  we  meet  here  at  the  end  of 
the  ralroad  strike,  effective  action 
prompt  y  taken  and  in  cooperation 
with  th  e  President  and,  of  course,  that 
makes  us  realize  that  the  end  of  the 
war  hai  come  with  prompt  effective  ac- 
tion an  i  with  cooperation  by  the  Con- 
gress w  th  the  President. 

Now  1  re  have  to  make  certain  that  we 
are  abl(  to  work  with  him  to  secure  the 
peace. 

You  ]  :now,  it  is  very,  very  close  now 
to  the  irear  2000  until  we  enter  a  new 
milleni  ium.  I  was  so  struck  by  the  fact 
that  Walter  said  that  he  was  92.  Just 
think,  ^6  was  bom  a  year  before  this 
centurjf  began.  We  have  to  look  for- 
ward, a  s  you  seem  to  be  doing,  to  the 
year  20  0.  We  have  to  prepare  people  to 
serve  t  le  Republic  for  the  next  millen- 
nium a  id  we  have  to  do  it  in  ways  that 
are  pe:  haps  different  than  at  other 
times.  :  t  is  a  very  difficult  time  for  the 
whole  oountry.  It  is  a  difficult  time  for 
young  people  and  it  is  a  difficult  time 
for  recognizing  that  they  are  going  to 
live  in  a  global  economy,  in  a  global 
environment,  and  that  they  are  going 
to  hav«  to  be  trained  for  highly  com- 
petitive jobs. 

So  it  was  with  greaX  pleasure  that  I 
recognise  that  you  are  not  only  reach- 
ing out  to  our  proverbial  friends,  to  the 
Germai  s,  to  the  Italians  and  to  the  Ca- 
nadiani,  but  that  you  have  also  gone 
out  to  I  Poland,  to  Czechoslovakia,  to 
Hungary,  and  we  are  very,  very  pleased 
that  you  made  some  initial  entries  into 
the  SoMJiet  Union. 

Now  ve  have  to  think  about  the  ac- 
tual tr  lining  of  our  young  people  for 
the  res  .  of  this  century.  Nothing  could 
be  mor  \  important,  as  you  have  heard, 
than  extending  the  Fellows  Program 
from  colleges  down  to  the  high  school 
level.  I  salute  you  for  that,  because 
there  if  no  way  that  we  can  possibly 
train  the  young  people  for  keeping  the 
Republic  in  the  2l8t  century  unless  you 
are  at^e,  of  course,  to  train  them 
today. 

So  itiis  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  a  great  deal  of  joy  that  I  am  given 
this  tremendous  honor.  It  could  not 
have  pjeased  me  more  than  anything 
else  th^t  could  be  done. 

I  feeli  that  your  work  extends  out  to 
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you  continue  to  do.  We  have  Manny 
here  today  to  emphasize  it. 

After  all,  the  Members  of  this  asso- 
ciation, th}  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress, mak  ',  up  half  of  the  Cabinet.  Ed 
Madigan,  :  )ick  Cheney,  Jack  Kemp, 
Manny  Lujan,  Nick  Brady,  and  Ed 
Derwlnski  i  xe  all  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net and,  ol  course,  in  the  administra- 
tion the  President  and  Vice  President 
are  both  farmer  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well. 

The  Worlfa  Bank  is  run  by  our  former 
colleague,  $arber  Conable. 

We  have  jmany  of  you  placed  in  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  Government 
and  outside  of  the  Government  that 
keep  our  country  moving  and  going.  So 
last  night  as  I  thought  about  all  this, 
and  I  wondered  what  I  was  going  to  be 
able  to  coiilne  myself  to  say  today,  I 
felt  like  going  up  to  that  portrait  of 
Dr.  Franklin  and  saying,  "Sir,  these 
persons  and  their  counterparts  through 


the  history 


of  our  Republic  have  indeed 


saved  the  Republic." 

Thank  you  for  your  contributions 
and  thank  jrou  for  honoring  me  in  such 
a  meaningffil,  special  way. 

O  1140 

Mr.  RHOt)ES.  Lindy,  thank  you  very 
much.  Your  remarks,  as  usual,  were 
well  made,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  of 
us  was  ven '  pleased  to  have  the  chance 
to  be  here  i  lot  only  to  honor  you  but  to 
hear  your  v  rords  of  wisdom. 

If  I  maf  be  allowed  one  personal 
note,  Hald  Boggs  was  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  know  he  is  very 
proud  of  yoju.  He  should  be. 

I  am  about  to  close  this  meeting.  I 
guess,  my  vear  as  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  near  its  completion.  I  want 
to  thank  all  the  membership  for  their 
active  participation  and  wish  our  in- 
coming president.  Bill  Hathaway,  and 
vice  president  Bud  Brown  every  success 
in  the  continuation  of  the  development 
of  our  association.  I  particularly  want 
to  thank  Jed  and  Linda  for  all  the  co- 
operation and  all  the  fine  things  which 
you  have  done  for  the  association  and 
for  me  individually. 

One  of  tne  reasons  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee which  John  McCollister  and 
Paul  Rogers  chair  is  because  I  hope 
that  it  staits  in  motion  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which]  will  lead  to  the  type  of  fi- 
nancing wmich  we  absolutely  must 
have  in  order  to  take  some  of  the 
weight  off!  of  Jed  Johnson  so  he  can 
spend  morel  time  in  doing  things  which 
he  wants  t*  do  for  the  organization  in- 
stead of  hi  vlng  to  worry  about  where 
the  next  do  liar  is  coming  from. 

So,  my  good  friends  and  colleagues, 
again  I  wai  t  to  thank  you  for  all  of  the 
things  which  you  have  done  and  espe- 
cially to  tliank  you  for  the  fact  that  I 
believe  mo  it  of  you  here,  and  a  lot  of 
the  people  who  are  not  here,  recognize 


the  wh  »le  country.  Just  think  of  what    the  work  o;  this  organization. 
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Dr.  Judd's  words  were  absolutely  per- 
fect. We  have  a  reservoir  of  expertise, 
of  capability  that  the  country  needs 
and  which  we  must  do  our  very  best  to 
make  available  in  ways  that  are  best 
adapted  to  not  only  our  capabilities 
but  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and,  in 
fact,  the  tree  world. 

So,  thank  you,  and  I  hope  I  will  see 
all  of  you  at  the  Mansfield  Room  for 
lunch  in  a  very  short  i)erlod  of  time. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MIKVA  (presiding).  The  Chair 
thanks  the  grentleman  from  Arizona  for 
his  leadership  and  for  his  eloquence,  as 
we  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  for  reminding 
us  of  the  rare  privilege  we  have  all  had. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Con- 
gressman Mters,  said  it  very  elo- 
quently when  he  talked  about  this  bit- 
tersweet experience.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  each  other,  having  evaded  the  grim 
reaper  1  more  year  as  we  at  the  same 
time  mourn  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate. We  remember  nostalgically  the 
excitement  of  having  been  a  part  of 
this  great  stage  with  its  important  pol- 
icy decisions,  and  we  also  remember 
the  frustration  of  trying  to  persuade 
the  other  434  prima  donnas  or  534  prima 
donnas  to  agree  with  our  great  ideas  of 
how  the  country  should  run. 

We  compliment  each  other  on  how 
well  we  look  even  though  we  know  that 
we  are  not  looking  quite  as  hardy  as  we 
used  to  when  our  eyesight  was  better. 
But  overall,  the  sweet  overcomes  the 
bitter  and  we  remember  what  a  rare 
privilege  we  had  to  be  in  this  place, 
which  is  the  very  first  institution  of 
our  republic  and  our  democracy. 

We  are  grateful  that  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  very  first 
branch  of  government. 

Without  objection,  the  Association  of 
Former  Members  stands  in  recess  sine 
die,  and  the  House  continues  Its  recess. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  45 
minutes  a.m.),  the  House  continued  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1207 
AFTER  REJCESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  at  12  o'clock  and  7  minutes 
p.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  22,  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bac- 
chus). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  Rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday,  April  24, 1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  BILLS  UNDER  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  THE  RULES  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  might 
be  in  order  on  Wednesday.  April  24. 
1991,  for  the  Speaker  to  entertain  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
each  of  the  following  bills:  H.R.  427, 
H.R.  690,  and  H.R.  749. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
that  all  Members  and  former  Members 
who  spoke  during  the  recess  have  the 
privilege  of  revising  and  extending 
their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1210 

GETTING  RID  OF  SADDAM 
HUSSEIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bac- 
chus). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dreier]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  at  midday  as 
we  begin  on  special  orders  to  raise  a 
very  important  issue  which  has  been 
hotly  debated  over  the  past  several 
weeks  since  we  have  witnessed  the  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait,  and  that  Is  what  do 
we  do  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

Freedom  loving  people  throughout 
the  world  obviously  want  to  see  a  reso- 
lution of  this.  We  have  all  witnessed 
the  struggle  that  has  gone  on,  the  hor- 
rible pictures  we  have  seen  on  tele- 
vision of  helpless  Kurds  in  the  northern 
part  of  Iraq  who  have  become  refugees, 
refugees  in  both  Turkey  and  Iran  now. 
It  has  become  apparent  that  we  need  to 
take  action. 


We  have  had  a  wide  range  of  rec- 
ommendations come  forward — from  the 
statement  from  President  Nixon  that  I 
saw  in  the  newspapers  a  few  days  ago 
that  possibly  the  CIA  should  be  taking 
out  Saddam  Hussein— to  what  I  think 
Is  clearly  a  balanced  way  In  which  we 
can  approach  this.  We  want  to  get  rid 
of  Saddam  Hussein,  so  I  would  like  to 
announce  that  I  am  going  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  with  my  very  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfkld]  who  yesterday, 
along  with  my  California  colleague 
[Mr.  Lantos]  Introduced  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  confer  and  move  ahead  with 
the  prospect  of  bringing  Saddam  Hus- 
sein before  a  court  to  be  tried  for  war 
crimes.  I  believe  that  is  something 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  and  it  is 
clearly  a  balanced  approach  for  us  as 
we  look  at  this. 

He  is  responsible,  as  the  world 
knows,  for  the  most  heinous  acts  that 
we  have  witnessed  in  years,  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  we  look  at  this 
problem  this  Is  the  beet  approach  we 
can  take.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
as  cosponsors. 

This  morning  I  had  the  chance  to 
meet  with  some  members  of  the  Iraqi 
resistance.  Kurds.  Shiltes.  those  in  the 
Sunni  movement,  and  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  people  in  Iraq  clearly  want  to 
have  a  degree  of  self-determination, 
and  they  would  like  to  see  Saddam 
Hussein  replaced.  I  clearly  believe  that 
Iraqis,  like  other  people  throughout 
the  world,  want  to  see  a  move  toward 
democracy  in  their  country,  and  there 
is  a  chance  for  that.  But  there  is  not  a 
chance  for  that  as  long  as  the  repres- 
sion by  Saddam  Hussein  continues. 

One  of  the  horror  stories  I  was  told 
this  morning  came  from  a  man  who 
had  just  seen  In  the  north  of  Iraq  a  few 
days  ago,  a  case  of  a  woman  who  ap- 
proached her  12-year-old  son  who  had 
just  been  killed,  and  her  immediate  re- 
action was  Saddam  Hussein  had  done 
this.  The  Iraqi  people  are  looking  to 
the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as 
the  United  Nations  for  leadership.  I 
hope  very  much  that  this  House  will  be 
able  to  pass  the  Broomfleld  resolution 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to  successfully 
see  Saddam  Hussein  tried  for  inter- 
national war  crimes,  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  see  the  people  of  Iraq  have 
the  degree  of  self-determination  which 
they  desperately  seek. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  jrleld  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
does  the  Broomfleld  resolution  call  for? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  fHend  for  raising  the  question.  The 
resolution  calls  for  the  U.N.  Security 
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Council  to  confer  suid  meet  with  mem- 
bers of  the  coalition  and  proceed  with  a 
trial  that  would  bring  to  justice  Sad- 
dam Hussein  for  war  crimes,  and  that 
is  the  step  that  has  been  taken. 

Obviously  there  are  some  details 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  but  this 
is  the  first  step  of  the  resolution. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  It  is  the  first  step.  I 
have  been  criticized  because  I  have 
been  sajrlng  that  he  should  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Let  U8  suppose  the  United  Nations 
acts  in  calling  for  the  war  crime  trial 
but  they  cannot  get  their  hands  on 
Saddam  Hussein,  then  what  do  we  do? 
What  does  the  gentleman  suggest  we 
should  do? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Let  me  re- 
spond to  that  with  an  answer  that  was 
given  to  that  exact  question  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Iraqi  resistance 
this  morning,  and  that  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: What  we  should  do  is  provide  the 
degree  of  encouragement  to  the  Iraqi 
people  who  clearly  will  replace  Saddam 
Hussein,  which  is  what  I  was  told  this 
morning. 

Now  there  has  been  sort  of  an  up  and 
down  indication  from  the  United 
States,  and  they  were  slightly  discour- 
aged 2  weeks  ago.  But  the  very  i>08itive 
statements  which  have  come  from  the 
President  and  the  humanitarian  assist- 
ance which  has  come  forward  has  pro- 
vided them  with  once  again  a  boost, 
and  I  think  that  that  boost  itself  will 
move  them  in  the  direction  to  replace 
Saddam  Hussein  as  long  as  we  and  oth- 
ers in  the  free  world  continue  to  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  encouragement.  And 
frankly,  it  may  be  that  we  would  get  to 
the  point  where  some  kind  of  military 
assistance  would  be  necessary. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  want  to  commend 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  firom 
California  for  bringring  this  up,  for  call- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  because  I  think 
It  is  a  very,  very  important  step  that 
must  be  taken  when  we  consider  those 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  are  suffering  so 
severely  because  of  this  one  man. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  her  very  helpful  contribu- 
tion and  her  kind  remarks. 


MISPLACED  BUDGET  PRIORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  though  I  strongly  supported 
the  spending  priorities  set  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  I  reluctantly 
voted  not  to  support  the  resolution  it- 
self. 

Americans  have  always  believed  that 
investment  in  our  children  is  the  key 
to  a  vital,  competitive  economy,  and 
yet  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  re- 
sources of  today's  generation  of  young 


people  have  not  kept  pace  with  an  in- 
creasingly demanding  global  market- 
place. The  priorities  for  spending  out- 
lined in  the  chairman's  resolution — in 
education,  health  care,  energy  con- 
servatiofi.  the  environment  and  in  our 
rotting  infirastructure— these  are  im- 
portant .steps  in  the  right  direction. 
The  coimmittee,  in  fact,  provided  the 
House  with  a  sorely  needed  reexamina- 
tion of  pur  domestic  condition  and  a 
comprehensive  vision  of  worthy  goals. 

The  alternatives  offered  by  the  other 
side  of  tihe  aisle,  by  contrast,  were  to- 
tally unacceptable.  Because  of  its 
spending  targets,  almost  half  the  Re- 
publicans in  this  body  did  not  support 
the  Prea  Ident's  budget  when  it  came  to 
a  vote. 

Given  today's  fiscal  constraints  at  all 
levels,  f  ederal  and  State  Governments 
must  CO  >perate  in  a  constructive  man- 
ner. Thus,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  resolution  rejected  the  admin- 
istratioi  's  disastrous  block  grant  pro- 
posal, (lommunity  development  pro- 
grams nave  enabled  State  and  local 
governments  to  contribute  sigrnifl- 
cantly  to  our  housing,  educational,  and 
medical  needs.  With  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment enduring  the  pinch  of  the  cur- 
rent recession,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment n  ust  not  desert  our  commu- 
nities. 

I  am  yso  heartened  by  the  resolu- 
tion's e  aergy  security  program.  Our 
economj  c  future  must  not  continue  to 
be  held  ransom  by  instability  in  the 
Persian  Grulf,  which  will  always  remain 
the  word's  most  volatile  region.  Con- 
servation and  alternative  energy 
sources  ;mu8t  be  pursued  before  reck- 
less drilling  into  environmentally  sen- 
sitive ai  eas. 

We  miist  also  repair  our  crumbling 
infrastr  icture.  Quality  highways,  air- 
ports, a  ad  mass  transit  systems  have 
an  unqv  estionably  positive  impact  on 
our  ecoi  omic  vitality,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  addressed  this  need 
so  thorc  iighly. 

Above  all,  we  must  continue  to  in- 
vest mo  re  in  this  Nation's  human  cap- 
ital, particularly  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation alDd  health  care. 

A  productive  work  force  must  have 
knowledge  and  skills  commensurate 
with  thf  pace  of  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology. American  students  will  face 
even  more  competition  with  those  of 
Europe  |and  Asia,  and  without  a  com- 
mitment by  the  Congrress  to  give  re- 
search *nd  education  the  priority  it  de- 
serves, their  skills  will  continue  to  lag. 
This  budget  paid  more  than  lip  service 
by  prodding  more  funds  for  research 
and  development. 

Our  Industries  will  soon  face  a 
shrinkimg  labor  pool.  Technological 
change  I  and  global  competition  will 
make  qecessary  a  more  scientifically 
and  tec^ically  capable  work  force  to 
make  up  for  decreasing  numbers  of 
available  workers.  Thus,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  limit  educational  opportunities 
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few.  The  resolution  ac- 
bhis  need  by  allowing  more 
funds  for  Head  Start,  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  programs. 

A  healthy  work  force  is  a  productive 
work  force,  and  effective,  early  inter- 
vention prorrams  must  be  given  top 
priority.  Tie  committee's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  W]  C  and  other  nutrition  pro- 
grams, chilflhood  inmiunization,  and 
health  centers  are  to  be 
Likewise,  the  new  priority 
given  to  driig  treatment  progrrams  is  a 
welcome  st<ip.  These  efforts  will  save 
millions  of  dollars  in  future  health 
care  costs. 

I  support  the  resolution's  priorities 
enthusiastioally.  My  reservations  arose 
not  from  the  budget's  priorities,  but 
the  inadequfu:y  of  its  steps  toward  fis- 
cal soundness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  last  fall's 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  and  I  have 
immense  c<)nfidence  in  Budget  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Panetta,  so  it  was 
with  great  {md  serious  thought  that  I 
began  to  question  the  extent  to  which 
this  resolution  is  fiscally  sound. 

Under  that  proposal,  we  project  budg- 
et deficits  eKpected  to  be  over  $360  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1992,  down  to  just 
over  S302  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
to  S197  by  fiical  year  1996. 

This  optlBiistic  projection  of  budget 
deficits  is  tie  fifth  such  hopeful  projec- 
tion I  have]  witnessed  in  the  4Vi  years 
since  my  return  to  the  House.  I  believe 
this  projectnon  will  turn  out  to  be  as 
false  and  inaccurate  as  those  prede- 
cessor scenarios  were.  But  the  national 
accumulated  debt,  we  are  told,  will  rise 
from  just  oier  $4  trillion  in  1992  to  just 
over  $5  trillion  by  1996.  Unforeseen 
events,  such  as  a  prolonged  recession, 
deepening  ^L  problem,  more  bank 
failures,  or{  another  national  security 
crisis — any  bf  these  could  easily  under- 
mine the  annual  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets of  the  resolution.  The  debt  projec- 
tion is  basefl  on  overly  optimistic  theo- 
ries, and  yqu  can  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  accumulated  debt  will,  by  fis- 
cal year  19j>6,  be  sigrnlficantly  greater 
than  $5  trilldon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  vote  for  last  year's 
budget  connjpromise  followed  7  months 
of  intensive  negotiation  between  Con- 
gress and  tie  White  House.  I  supported 
it  only  because  it  was  the  best  possible 
at  the  time,  the  lesser  of  the  fiscal 
evils  we  then  faced.  I  was  prepared  to 
do  more  inl  terms  of  raising  consumer 
taxes  and  increasing  spending  cuts  be- 
cause the  deficit  reduction  levels  were 
totally  inadequate,  and  I  so  stated  at 
that  time.  And  we  certainly  can  make 
greater  efforts  to  cut  spending.  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  convinced  that 
more  imme^ate,  austere  measures  are 
necessary. 

It  is  our  responsibility  in  the  Con- 
gress to  piesent  the  American  public 
with  not  oiily  a  clear  choice  of  prior- 
ities, but  our  clear  judgment  of  the 
magnitude  >f  the  problem. 
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Our  collective  lack  of  political  will 
to  balance  the  budget — and  the  con- 
sequent ever-increasing  Federal  defi- 
cit— will  remain  an  economic  albatross 
around  the  Nation's  neck  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Huge  debt  continues  to 
tap  our  national  savings  and  invest- 
ment. It  has  left  our  Nation  a  net  debt- 
or of  grotesque  proportion.  We  have 
found  our  hands  tied  by  interest  pay- 
ments and  obligations  to  foreign  credi- 
tors. And  it  has  our  young  people  won- 
dering what  burdens  await  them  in  the 
future. 

It  is  with  more  than  passing  concern 
that  I  note  that  the  Republicans  did 
not  win  national  elections  when  they 
ran  on  a  platform  of  whining  and  com- 
plaining about  unbalanced  Federal 
budgets.  Only  when  they  promised  eco- 
nomic good  times  and  embraced  spend- 
ing to  prime  the  pumps  and  fuel  the 
economy  were  they  rewarded  with  the 
Presidency. 

Ronald  Reagan,  who  ran  for  Presi- 
dent on  the  absolute  promise  that  he 
would  balance  the  budget  in  3  years, 
and  that  he  could  also  assure  improved 
economic  conditions.  Instead  quad- 
rupled the  deficits  in  that  period  and 
became  the  champion  of  increasingly 
unbalanced  budgets  as  a  tactic  for  such 
prosperity. 

It  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  spend  our 
children's  resources  to  have  prosperity. 
Only  a  negative  Impact  would  be  had, 
we  were  implicitly  told,  by  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. His  pitch,  which  the  American 
people  bought  was  "we  can  spend  our- 
selves into  prosperity."  I  didn't  agree 
with  that  theory  when  it  was  preached 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  I  don't 
agree  with  it  as  a  Republican  doctrine 
either. 

So  it  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  have  not 
done  enough  to  begin  to  put  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order.  More  difficult 
decisions,  and  probably  increasing  eco- 
nomic distress,  await  us  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

I  strongly  admire  what  Chairman  Pa- 
NETTA  and  the  House  leadership  pre- 
sented yesterday.  That  budget  was 
probably  the  best  possible  following 
last  fall's  budget  agreement.  But  I  re- 
luctantly voted  to  oppose  the  budget 
for  principally  symbolic  reasons,  be- 
cause I  feel  so  strongly  the  need  to  do 
more. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET  REGARDING 
THE  ALLOCATION  FOR  THE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1992  PURSUANT  TO 
SECTION  603  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recogrnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  603  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990,  authorizes  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  to  submit  to  the  House  a 
spending  allocation  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations if  the  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  on  the  budget  resolution  t>y  April  1 5. 

Although  the  House  has  now  passed  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1992,  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  tai<en  up  the  measure  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Senate  Budget  Gommrt- 
tee.  Therefore,  in  order  to  allow  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  begin  work  on  its  fiscal 
year  1992  spending  bins  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  statutory  spending  caps,  I  hereby 
submit  ttie  section  602(a)  allocation  for  that 
committee: 


Ih  millioiit  of  Mlirs] 

NeaMpt 
nitlnnti 

(Mtais 

Mandatofif  ptoinms  .._.. 

._ 2U4S0 

203  J37 

OiMKdoniry  profnms  .. 

-.   ..             .-    ..             513505 

527451 

Totll:  

721955 

730  795 

As  required  t>y  the  act,  the  allocation  is  corv 
sistent  with  ttie  discretionary  sperxjing  limits 
contained  in  the  President's  budget. 

I  am  also  attaching  an  explanation  of  tfiese 
figures,  prepared  t>y  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget 

Explanation  of  Allocation  Undek  Section 
603  OF  THE  Congressional  Budget  Act 

The  allocation  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  and  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deflcit  Control  Act. 

As  required  by  Section  608,  for  all  three 
categrories  of  discretionary  programs  (de- 
fense, international,  and  domestic),  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  is  computed  by  start- 
ing with  the  cape  as  stated  in  the  "preview 
report"  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  and  included  in  Part 
Five  of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, Fiscal  Year  1992. 

To  those  amounts  are  added  the  special 
budget  authority  allowances  described  in 
Sections  251(b)(2)(E)(l)  and  (11)  of  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act. 
These  amounts  will,  by  law,  cause  an  upward 
adjustment  of  the  cape  by  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  By  including  them,  the  al- 
location will  be  consistent  with  the  figures 
that  will  be  used  for  fiscal  year  1992  seques- 
ter calculations.  (Also,  it  should  l>e  noted 
that  the  special  budget  authority  adjust- 
ment is  explicitly  allowed  to  be  included  in 
budget  resolutions  under  Section  606(d)(1)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.) 

The  special  budget  authority  allowance  is 
a  specified  percent  of  the  total  end-of-sesslon 
cajw,  for  all  three  categories  over  all  three 
years  (fiscal  years  1991  through  1993).  The 
specified  figure  is  0.079  percent  for  the  inter- 
national category  and  0.1  percent  for  the  do- 
mestic category.  The  end-of-session  caps  to 
which  these  percents  are  applied  are  OMB's 
start-of-session  cape  plus  adjustments  for:  (1) 
the  $172  million  In  new  budget  authority  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  the  IRS  "hold 
harmless  increment";  (2)  the  $12,158  million 
In  new  budget  authority  for  the  IMF  quota 
increase  requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1992;  and  (3)  enacted  emergencies  In 
H.R.  1281  and  H.R.  1282. 

The  three  items  just  listed  cause  an  up- 
ward adjustment  to  the  end-of-session  cape: 


these  "hold-harmlesa"  are  specified  in  Sec- 
tions 251(bK2)(A),  (C),  and  (D).  respectively, 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit CJontrol  Act.  While  they  are  assumed  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  cape  against 
which  the  special  budget  authority  allow- 
ance percents  are  to  be  applied,  they  are  not 
directly  included  in  this  allocation  because 
Section  606(d)(2)  of  the  Ck)ngressional  Budget 
Act  hold  harmless  for  these  three  Items  by 
providing  that  any  such  funding  not  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act. 

This  computation  of  the  discretionary  cape 
for  purposes  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
was  used  by  CBO  in  computing  its  current 
estimate  of  the  maximum  deflcit  amount 
and  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  in  computing  the  cape  applica- 
ble to  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  resolution. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  H.  Ck)n.  Res.  121  as 
adopted  by  the  House  provides  $392  million 
less  in  discretionary  new  budget  authority 
for  the  international  category  (and,  there- 
fore, the  total  allocation)  than  the  amount 
of  the  cap  Included  in  this  allocation.  The 
conference  agreement  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion will  esUbllsh  the  ultimate  level  of  the 
total  allocation. 

For  mandatory  programs  funded  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  amount  allo- 
cated equals  CBO's  current  estimate  of  the 
flscal  year  1992  baseline  level  of  tboee  pro- 
grams. 

FURTHER  DETAIL  REGAROMG  ALLOCATION  TO  THE  OM- 
MITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER  SEC.  603  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

(In  inhoin  ol  MUn] 


"W- 

(Mars 

Ciinciit  l«»el  (Batni  laa)       _      - 
teuinwd  li>tnl>hiia 

SuhMll 

2C2J59 

201.450 

199,413 
3324 

203^37 

Oiscfvtionafy  pnfrem.- 
Ortaiiw 

__          291J61 
__            22.IS5 
__          199.179 

_          513J05 

295M0 

19.751 

211J07 

527.4S< 

*«pn)(inatio«  ComminK  tglal 

-_          721.955 

730.795 

SHADES  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
to  congratulate  our  construction  in- 
dustry for  being  persistent  in  trying  to 
push  into  Japan's  construction  market. 
Our  contractors  have  been  trying  for  a 
very  long  time. 

In  1972,  President  Nixon  went  to  Ha- 
waii to  meet  with  the  then  Prime  Min- 
ister and  construction  was  one  of  the 
issues  discussed  along  with  citrus, 
aerospace,  and  other  items. 

At  that  time,  promises  were  made  to 
open  up  that  Far  Ekust  market.  Here  we 
are  almost  20  years  later  asking  again 
that  Japan  open  its  construction  sector 
to  American  companies. 

In  construction,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Japanese  are  getting  the  lion's 
share  in  this  bilateral  or  Is  it  unilat- 
eral, arrangement.  Last  year.  Japanese 
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firms  won  $2.8  billion  in  new  work  in 
the  United  States— and  American  firms 
only  $310  million  in  Jai>an. 

Something  must  be  done  quickly  be- 
cause we  are  running  up  against  statu- 
tory deadlines  in  meeting  the  terms  of 
the  United  States-Japan  agreement. 

Japanese  firms  must  stop  following 
their  illegal  bidding  practices  on  pub- 
licly funded  projects.  Dango  must  be 
stopped.  It  is  illegal  in  Japan  Just  as  it 
would  be  here.  Bid  rigging  is  not  al- 
lowed in  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tainly not  on  publicly  funded  projects. 

Japan  must  liberalize  its  market  on 
construction  projects.  By  maintaining 
noncompetitive  practices,  Japan  is  in- 
troducing inefficiency  in  its  construc- 
tion practices  at  the  cost  of  more 
money  to  the  taxpayers  of  Japan.  By 
liberalizing  its  market,  everyone  wins. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  1979  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Code  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT],  Japan  is  obligated  to  open  up 
bidding  on  Government  projects  to 
firms  from  other  signatory  countries. 

Japan  needs  to  live  up  to  this  agree- 
ment. Recently  an  American-German 
Joint  venture  firm  bid  on  a  people 
mover,  only  to  be  knocked  out  by  the 
rewriting  of  the  specifications  and  giv- 
ing it  to  a  Japanese  firm  at  a  lower 
cost.  The  Japanese  firm  had  no  experi- 
ence in  building  people  movers,  while 
the  American-German  venture  had 
built  approximately  14  of  the  18  total 
people  movers  built  in  the  world. 

Another  equally  astounding  story 
was  the  one  told  to  American  engineers 
that  Japanese  soil  was  special  so  Amer- 
ican engineers  would  not  understand 
what  to  do  in  stopping  Japan's  man- 
made  Island  from  sinking.  Remember, 
that  island  is  being  built  for  the  new 
airport.  What  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say. 

How  many  manmade  islands  do  we 
have  in  the  United  States?  Offhand,  I 
can  think  of  the  airport  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  had  an  airport  in  Baltimore 
for  many  years  that  had  been  made  out 
of  the  dredge  fill  ftt>m  the  bottom  of 
the  harbor.  It  is  now  a  very  fine  marine 
terminal,  and  we  have  a  newer  airport, 
a  bigger  one. 

American  engineers  have  built 
jirojects  all  over  the  world  in  every 
type  of  terrain  and  soil.  We  are  experts 
at  construction.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
problem.  We  are  successful  at  our  engi- 
neering projects.  This  is  as  ridiculous 
as  saying  that  Japanese  snow  is  dif- 
ferent and.  therefore,  skis  made  in  the 
United  States  cannot  go  down  on  Japa- 
nese snow;  Japanese  stomachs  are  dif- 
ferent and,  therefore,  they  cannot  eat 
American  rice. 

Japan  has  another  reason  to  liberal- 
ize its  nuu-ket.  If  the  Japanese  have  ac- 
cess to  our  tax-paid  Government 
projects,  then  American  firms  should 
have  the  same  opportunity  in  Japan. 

I  agree  with  the  tough  United  States 
stance  taken  by  some  officials,  which 
was  reported  in  the  Washington  Post, 


"that  tht  current  thinking  called  for 
Japanese' companies  to  be  barred  f^om 
federal  contracting  in  airports,  mass 
transit,  highways,  water  control  and 
other  fiems." 

It  is  a  iwo-way  street.  Senator  MUR- 
KOwsKi's  jstatement,  "You  fish  or  cut 
bait"  is  tight.  I  heartily  endorse  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  America's  con- 
struction; workers  need  to  react  in  the 
same  wa^  that  America's  small  farm- 
ers are  beginning  to:  "We  do  not  buy 
Japanese! autos,  VCR's,  radios,  and  TV 
sets  until  their  doors  are  wide  open  to 
all  American  products  and  services  in 
the  same  \w&y  that  they  are  open  in  the 
United  Sllates  of  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another  item  to 
report  al^ng  the  line  of  unfair  trade. 

NINTENDO'S  JOY  STICK 

Last  wiek,  Nintendo,  the  Japanese 
game  giai  it.  was  ordered  to  pay  $25  mil- 
lion to  ccjnsumers  who  had  been  gouged 
by  a  pric«  fixing  scheme. 

An  80-pprcent  share  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket was  not  enough,  and  a  multibillion 
dollar  U.S.  business  was  not  enough. 

They  wiuited  It  all. 

Nintendo  wanted  every  bit  of  profit  it 
could  fieece  from  the  American 
consume!}. 

What  a]  classic  example  of  monopoly 
and  how  Its  control  of  markets  leads  to 
unquesti<^ned  profits.  I  have  nothing 
ofits.  but  profits  can  corrupt, 
lute    profits    corrupt    abso- 


against 
and    absi 
lutely. 

The  Ni 
pie  of  th 
riers  to 


itendo  case  is  a  classic  exam- 
results  of  lowering  our  bar- 
!t  in  Japanese  products — the 
Japanese  i  producers  coerce  retailers  to 
sell  at  aj  fixed  price  or  the  producer 
cuts  the  llow  of  the  product. 

And  we  are  not  allowed  to  sell  a  sim- 
ple product  like  rice  in  Japan. 

The  farmer  who  had  a  10-pound  bag  of 
Americari  rice  on  display  at  a  trade  fair 
in  Japan  jrecently  was  threatened  with 
criminal  action  if  he  did  not  remove  it. 

When  will  we  wake  up? 

There  are  games  being  played,  and 
not  Just  t  he  ones  programmed  for  com- 
puter scr  tens,  but  ones  progranmied  to 
exploit  the  American  consumer. 
Nintendo  has  added  a  definition  to 
joystick.  It  is  not  Just  a  gizmo  to  oper- 
ate a  curior,  it  is  also  the  joy  Nintendo 
derives  b; '  sticking  it  to  us— the  Amer- 
ican cons  imers — while  Nintendo  laughs 
all  the  w)  ,y  to  the  Bank  of  Japan— with 
its  brand  i  offices  in  DC  and  the  RTC. 


SPEC  lAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  una  limous  consent,  permission  to 
address  tne  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  foillowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  to 
revise  an^  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, todi  y. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr. 
and  extend 


Mr. 


April23,  24,  and25 


to: 
(The 


AprU  18,  199{ 


Owens  of  Utah)  to  revise 
their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  n^aterial:) 

Mr.  OWENSI  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Ray,  fck*  5  minutes,  today. 

Annun'  30.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Panet]  a,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bacchus,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
RlCHAliDSON,  for  5  minutes. 


on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanim  }us  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  ex  tend  remarks  was  granted 


follow  ring  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  and 
to  include  ex  ^raneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Camp.  I 

Mr.  ZiMMEii. 

Mr.  Oxley. 

Ms.  ROS-L^HTINEN. 

Mr.  GALLEt^LY. 

Mr.  CUNNDTOHAM. 

Mr.  Hastebt. 

Mr.  Herger. 

Mr.  RlNALDO. 

Mrs.  Bentuey  in  three  instances. 

(The  follovfing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  DeFazK). 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Mazzou. 
Mr.  LANT03. 
Mrs.  KENNdLLY. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.  MatsuI- 
Mr.  Jacobs^ 
Ms.  Dakar. 

Mr.  FASCEliL. 
Mr.  ATKlNsI 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  Resctutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  Resolution  relative  to 
telephone  ratei  and  procedures  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  personnel;  to  the  CoRunlttees 
on  Energy  an^  Commerce  and  Forei^  Af- 
fairs. 

S.J.  Res.  102J  Joint  Resolution  designating 
the  second  weik  in  May  1991  as  "National 


Tourism  Week; 


flee  and  Civil  S  ervlce. 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 


ENROLLEI}  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House   Administration,    reported   that 


Apnl  18,  1991 
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that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following:  title, 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  Resolution  to  provide 
for  a  settlement  of  the  railroad  labor-man- 
agement disputes  between  certain  railroads 
represented  by  the  National  Carriers'  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sigma- 
ture  to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Week  of  April  21-27.  1991,  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week,"  and 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22,  1991.  as  "Earth  Day"  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  the  global  environment. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  Resolution  to  irovlde 
for  a  settlement  of  the  railroad  labor-man- 
agement disputes  between  certain  railroads 
represented  by  the  National  Carriers'  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  April 
22,  1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1113.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  1990  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Program, 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1705;  to  the  Committee 
on  EUlucation  and  Labor. 

1114.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  programs  under  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act. 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
and  Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978,  the  Aban- 
doned Infants  Assistance  Act  of  1968.  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
Act,  and  the  Temporary  Child  Care  for  Chil- 
dren With  Disabilities  and  Crisis  Nurseries 
Act  of  1966;  to  the  Conunittee  on  EVlucation 
and  Labor. 


1115.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Transmittal  No.  04-91,  concerning  a 
proposed  cooperative  defense  program  under 
a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 
Ministries  for  National  Defense  of  Spain, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy  concern- 
ing the  NATO  NMMS.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2767(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Finance  and  Administration,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  transmitting  the  annual 
pension  report  for  the  year  ending  1989  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars, 
and  Reading  is  Fundamental,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1117.  A  letter  trom  the  Administrator, 
NASA,  transmitting  a  letter  expressing  his 
views  about  budget  reductions  in  the  request 
trom  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

1118.  A  letter  trom  the  CHialrman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  to  enhance  the  author- 
ity of  the  (Sovemment  to  recover  debts  re- 
sulting from  overpayments  of  benefits  under 
those  acts;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  the  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  and  severally 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 

H.R.  1919.  A  bill  to  extend  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  on  certain  disposable  sur- 
gical gowns  and  drapes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Pick- 
ett. Mr.  Faleomavaboa.  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  Mr.  Fascell): 

H.R.  1920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antarctic 
Conservation  Act  of  1978  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment of  Antarctica,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology;  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1990  to  protect  the  environment  of 
Antarctica  trom  oil  spills,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  1922.  A  bill  to  restore  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  rate  of  duty  on  myclobutanil  that 
was  in  efTect  under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  on  December  31.  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1923.  A  bill  to  temiwrarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  dicyclopentenyloxyethyl  methacry- 
late;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1924.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
duty  suspension  for  certain  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1925.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  4.5-dichloro-2-n-octyl-4-lsothiazolin- 
3-one;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1926.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  existing  temporary  suspension  of 
the  duty  on  triethylene  glycol  dichloride;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  1927.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  2-methyl-4-isothiazolin-3K>ne;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANTHONY: 

H.R.  1928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  clar- 
ify the  classification  of  certain  motor  fuel 
and  motor  fuel  blending  stock;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

H.R.  1929.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  diamond  tool  and 
drill  blanks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1930.  A  bill  to  exempt  semiconductors 
trom  the  country  of  origin  marking  require- 
ments under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE: 

H.R.  1981.  A  bill  to  provide  a  separate  tariff 
classification  for.  and  to  suspend  tempo- 
rarily the  duty  on.  certain  opal  borosllicate 
glassware  imported  in  sets;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   DELLin«S   (for   himself.   Mr. 
BuLET.  and  Ms.  Norton): 

H.R.  1932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  establish  a 
predictable  and  equitable  method  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  annual  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  1933.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  Resin  Diaion  HP  30;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  19S4.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  wood  veneer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 

H.R.  1935.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  m-chloroperoxybenzoic  acid 
[MCPBA];  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rangel): 

H.R.    1936.    A    bill    to   provide   permanent 
duty-ftee  treatment  for  certain  chemicals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 

H.R.  1937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  certain  clock  radios,  and 
for  other  purijoses;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1938.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  acet 
quinone  base;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1939.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  finasteride  and  finasteride 
tablets;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (by 
request): 

H.R.  1940.  A  bin  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  l(l-((4-chloro-2- 
(trifluoromethyl)  phenyl)  imlno)-2- 

propoxethyl)-lh-imidozole;  to  the  Ck>mmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1941.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  2,  6- 
dlchlorobenzonitrile;  to  the  Ojmmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 

H.R.  1942.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  (3R-(3-alpha(R*).4-beta)>-4 
(acetyloxy)-3(l-(((l.l-dlmethyl  ethyl) 

dimethylsilyl)oxy)ethyl)-2-azetidinone,  also 
known  as  acetoxy  azetidinone;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  LIOHTFOOT: 
H.R.  1943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  limit  the  agre  reatric- 
tiona  imposed  upon  aircraft  pilots;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ATKINS,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Maaaachusetts.    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 
Markky,   Mr.   Mavroules,   and  Mr. 
Reed): 
H.R.  1944.  A  bill  to  provide  an  8-percent  in- 
terim geographic  pay  increase  for  certain 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofnce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  1945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Act  to  renew  the  existing  cus- 
toms exemption  applicable  to  bicycle  parts, 
not  reexjnrted,  in  foreign  trade  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REOULA: 
H.R.  1946.  A  bill  to  restore  the  grave  mark- 
er allowance  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  1947.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  sodium  formaldehyde  sulfoxylate;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1948.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1966,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain unimproved  wools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Yatron): 
H.R.  1949.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  chemicial  intermediates;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHAYS: 
HJt.  1960.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension  of   duty    on    3,5,&-trichloroaallcyllc 
acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1951.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  anthraqulnone  disulfonlc  acid  so- 
dium salt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1952.  A  bill  to  suspend  ten^wrarily  the 
duty  on  carbonic  dihydrazlde  for  use  in 
water  treatment;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1953.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  acid  violet  19;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKEEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  RICH- 
ARDSON, and  Mr.  Schiff): 
H.R.  1964.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  provide  compensation  to  individuals  who 
lost  their  land  or  mining  claims  to  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  establishment  of  the 
White  Sanda  Missile  Range;  to  the  Commlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLATTERY: 
H.R.  1955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Ckxle  of  1986  to  permit  an  income  exclu- 
sion for  U.S.  savings  bonds  used  for  the  high- 
er education  expenses  of  a  grandchild;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  that  the  un- 
earned income  of  children  attributable  to 
personal  injury  awarda  shall  not  be  taxed  at 
the  marginal  rate  of  the  parents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ma.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff   Schedule   of  the   United   SUtes   to 
change  the  rate  of  duty  for  certain  bicycles: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ma.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York  (for 

herself  and  Mr.  Horton): 

H.R.  1968.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 

duty  on  certain  fine  fabrics  of  wool  or  fine 

animal  hair;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 


By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.R.  199.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension   iof      duty      on      mixed      ortho/ 
paratoluef  esulfon  amides;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  Hid  Means. 

H.R.  19eb.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  a  national  training 
center  at  I  the  National  Af^'o- American  Mu- 
seum and  jCultural  Center  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; joiittly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insulin-  Affairs  and  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  1961.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  phenyl  hydrazine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  afid  Means. 

H.R.  1961.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  n|andelic  acid;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  himself  and 
NW.  PRICE): 
H.R.  199.  A  bill  to  suspend  imtil  January 
1,  1995,  thi  duty  on  ranitidine  hydrochloride; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZIMMER: 
H.R.  1961.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995.  tie  duty  on  certain  thermosetting 
poljrimide  resins;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meani . 

H.R.  196  >.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  certain  high-purity  lumi- 
nescent gvade  zinc  sulfide;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 
H.J.  Re4.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1991  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month";   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlok  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TOWNS  (for  himself.  Mr.  HOR- 
T0|J,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  LipmsKi, 
M^.  Harris.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Dur- 
Bli,   Mr.   Tallon.   Mr.   Manton,   Mr. 
Eyr,    Mr.    Hayes   of   Illinois.    Mr. 
H4YE8   of   Louisiana,    Mr.    DeFazio, 
hit.    Martinez,    Mr.    Serrano,    Ms. 
PA.08I,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Owens  of 
UttOi,    Mr.    Mfuke.    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
FifosT,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Nerw  York,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mb.   Abercrombie,   Ms.   Oakar.   Mr. 
Sf  ence.       Mr.       Jefferson.       Mr. 
SoiEUER.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
G«[)rgia,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs. 
Bo  jcer,  and  Mr.  Torricelli): 
H.J.  Rei .  229.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  15,  |»1,  as  "National  Minority  Organ 
Donor  Eneouragement  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing Oie  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  awarding  of  contracts  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Kuwait^  that  such  contracts  shall  reflect 
the  extent  of  military  and  economic  support 
offered  by  the  United  States  in  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait;   jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  ]  Ir.  DDCON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,   Mrs.   Schroeder,  Mr. 
M  TSUI,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mfitme.  Mr. 
Teomas  of  California.    Mr.    Moody, 
anp  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing Support  for  humanitarian,  refugee, 
and  emert  ency  relief  assistance  for  the  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  of  Iraq;  to  the 
Committed  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  ]  «r.  SOLARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bi  RTON  of  Indiana): 
H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Concurrent  resolution 
supportini  Turkey's  Inclusion  in  the  full 
range  of  political,  economic,  and  military  in- 
8titution»ln  Europe,  including  the  European 
Community  and  the  Western  European 
Union;  toithe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


4  Of  rule  XXn,  memori- 
and  referred  as  fol- 


Under  claiJse 
als  were  presented 
lows: 

85.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, relative  tio  American  made  steel  being 
used  to  rebuild  Kuwait;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affaire. 

86.  Also,  mefcnorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
the  migratori  waterfowl  hunting  days;  to 
the  Committfe  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADD!  nONAL  SPONSORS 


4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
so  public  bills  and  resolu- 


Under  claqse 
were  added 
tions  as  foUc^ws: 

H.R.  127:  Mi.  Morrison,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  Mi.  Mavroules.  and  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

H.R.  299:  Ml.  RoHRABACHER.  Mr.  Hancock, 
Mr.  Dannemeier.  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. 

H.R.  304:  Mr  Doroan  of  North  Dakota  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  479:  Mr,  Hefley  and  Mr.  DOCLITTLE. 

H.R.  524:  Mr  Tauzin. 

H.R.  667:  Idr.  Borski,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  739:  M-s.  LLOYD  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi. 

H.R.  744:  Mr,  CLEMENT  and  Mr.  CARPER. 

H.R.  745:  MrJ  Enoel  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  809:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Nfr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  906:  Mr,  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.j  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Enoel. 

H.R.  907:  Mr]  ABERCROMBIE  and  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  977:  Mt.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
EcKART.  Mr.  ;  Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Hertel.  j 

H.R.  1027:  Mi.  ENOEL. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  FISH  and  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  1064:  I^r.  Crane  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.     1116:     Mr.     Kanjorski     and     Mr. 

FALEOMAVAEOf. 

H.R.  1143:  Mi-.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  DwYER  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  J^wz,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  mrost,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  de  Luoo,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  KbsTMAYER,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, and  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  1154:  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Evans,  M^.  Quillen.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr. 
NowAK.  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  1186:  Nfr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Ms. 
Long.  Mr.  JOnes  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mrj,  Skeen.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Tau- 
zin. Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Flake.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Smfth  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jaqt. 

H.R.  1187:  l/^r.  Tallon.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mk*.  Perkins,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Wise,  and  Mrs*  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1202:  |lr.  FROST,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  WtDEN,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Evans, 
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Mr.  BONIOR,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 

FooLiETTA,  and  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York  and  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  DURBDJ,  Mr.  Reeo,  Mr.  Ran- 

OEL,  Mr.  SWETT,  Mr.  VENTO,  Mr.  GONZALEZ, 

Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Dymally,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr. 
NowAK.  and  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  1389:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Levdje  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  Doouttle,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and 
Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1497:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Doroan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Posharo,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1508:  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  STtn«P,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virgrinia,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Morrison, 
and  tlr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Darden,  and  Mr.  Tallon. 


H.R.  1549:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Pickett,  and 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

H.R.  1586:  Mr.  Biurakis,  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  DICKINSON,  Mr. 
YOUNG  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  1652:  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Bacchus,  and 
Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1711:  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.R.  1727:  Mr.  Skaoos,  Mr.  McGrath.  and 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Richardson,   Mr.   Moody,  Mr.  Hutto,   and 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 

H.J.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  Machtley,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.   Camp,   Mr.   Miller  of  Ohio,   and   Mr. 

TORRICELU. 
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H. J.  Res.  162:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  and  Bfr. 
Paleomavaeoa. 

H.J.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Ballenoer,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  JONTZ,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Neal.  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  SUNDQUIST,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  aoi:  Mr.  Roe,  Mi.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  MATsm,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Lb- 
vine  of  California,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Aber- 
CROMBiE.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77  Mr.  E^oel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. 

H.  Con.  Res.  125:  Mr.  SOLARZ. 


T 
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SENATE— Thursday,  ApHl  18,  1991 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  To- 
day's prayer  will  be  offered  by  our 
guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend  William 
L.  Corder,  Parkwood  Baptist  Church, 
Annandale.  VA. 

The  Reverend  William  L.  Corder. 


PRAYER 

The  guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
William  L.  Corder,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Our  Father  and  our  God,  we  rev- 
erence and  hallow  Your  name.  We 
muise  You  for  Your  faithfulness, 
mercy,  and  love  that  endures  forever. 
We  acknowledge  You  as  our  rock,  our 
fortress,  and  our  hope. 

Forgive  us  when  as  leaders  and  peo- 
ple we  only  pay  lipservice  to  our  pro- 
fession that  "In  God  We  Trust."  As  we 
have  stamped  this  on  our  coins  so  we 
ask  You  to  stamp  this  on  our  hearts. 

We  thank  You  for  this  great  Nation 
and  the  many  blessings  we  have  en- 
joyed as  a  people.  Recognizing  that 
with  great  blessings  go  great  respon- 
sibilities, we  beseech  You  to  make  us 
as  great  spiritually  as  You  have  blessed 
us  materially. 

Grant  to  Your  servants  in  the  Senate 
great  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing as  they  grapple  with  the 
tough  issues  and  decisions  they  must 
make.  May  they  always  champion  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  pow- 
erless,  and  the  dispossessed.  In  doing 
this  work,  which  is  Your  work,  may 
they  experience  the  blessings  of  Your 
presence  and  the  strength  of  Your 
grace. 

Bless  them  also.  Father,  in  their  pro- 
fessional lives  and  in  their  personal 
lives  as  they  attempt  to  meet  both  the 
needs  of  those  they  represent,  and 
those  who  make  up  their  families. 

Remind  the  people  to  always  pray  for 
them  and  to  commend  them  to  You. 

It  is  in  Christ's  name  that  I  pray. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator ftom  Arizona. 


(Legislat  ve  day  of  Tuesday,  April  9. 1991) 

1  OE  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  EECONCmi.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  the 
guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend  William 
L.  Corde  •. 

On  Jul  ST  1  of  this  year,  he  will  retire 
as  pasto  •  of  Parkwood  Baptist  Church 
in  Annaidale  where  he  served  for  25 
years  as  the  church's  only  pastor.  For 
a  quartc  r  of  a  century  he  has  been  a 
firlend  ol  his  congregation,  as  well  as 
minister  and  active  in  the  conununity. 

He  ha>  provided,  as  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey his  said,  "strength  to  lean  on 
and  an  example  to  learn  flrom." 

I  knov  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
those  he  served  for  so  long. 

The  re  rerend  is  truly  a  man  who  can 
measure  his  life  by  service  to  others.  I 
have  be«  n  told  some  stories  by  staff 
memben  in  my  office  who  are  members 
and  parishioners  of  Reverend  Corder's 
church. 

What  happens  when  a  young  woman 
in  the  ongregation  who  suddenly  be- 
came ciitically  ill  and  her  family 
wanted  Reverend  Corder  to  be  with 
them  du-ing  this  time  of  crisis?  Rev- 
erend corder  left  everything  else  and 
stayed  \*ith  this  family  for  2  nights 
until  the  young  woman  did  p&aa  on. 

From  ) .  personal  note,  I  have  visited 
his  chur<  h  and  you  can  feel  the  warmth 
within  t  lat  church  among  the  parish- 
ioners, the  dedication  that  this  man 
has  serv(  d  not  only  God  and  his  coun- 


try but 
way  one 
I  am 


lis  fellow  men  in  the  deepest 

;an  do. 

sertain  that  after  his  retire- 


ment Reverend  Corder  will  still  be 
reaching  out  and  helping  those  not 
only  wit  lin  his  own  church  but  within 
the  entir ;  community. 

On  beialf  of  this  Senator— and  I 
know  I  <  an  speak  for  all  of  us  here— I 
thank  th  e  reverend  for  his  life  of  serv- 
ice. I  wi5h  him  God's  blessings  in  fu- 
ture end(  avors. 

Thank  yon.  Reverend  Corder. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  P  lESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader. 
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IHELL.  Mr.  President,  those 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
notice  that  the  words  spo- 
appear   on   their   television 
rhis  open  captioning  is  being 
inaugurate  the  closed  cap- 
all  Senate  sessions,  a  prac- 
will  begin  with  the  second 
the  102d  Congress. 
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After  todi  y,  the  words  viewers  can 
now  see  will  be  visible  only  to  those 
with  decoders.  The  hearing-impaired, 
the  elderly,  and  those  for  whom  Eng- 
lish is  a  sec  >nd  langviage,  will  all  have 
the  same  opportunity  every  other 
American  has  had  for  years,  of  seeing 
the  Senate  ih  action. 

It  is  important  in  a  democracy  that 
the  people  Unow  what  is  being  done  in 
their  name.  Democratic  government  is 
government  whose  officials  are  ac- 
countable to  the  people. 

For  government  to  maintain  the  con- 
fidence of  ihe  people,  accountability 
cannot  be  limited  to  regularly  sched- 
uled elections.  People  have  a  right  to 
hear  and  se^  and  evaluate  what  their 
elected  representatives  are  saying  and 
doing  on  a  daily  basis. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  our  de- 
mocracy. Americans  have  had  a  right 
to  come  to  the  Capitol  and  see  their 
elected  representatives  debate  the  is- 
sues of  the  'day.  Today,  more  than  a 
million  Americans  visit  the  Capitol 
Building  ea(|h  year  and  many  of  them 
spend  some  [time  in  the  Senate  gal- 
leries, listening  to  debate. 

But  a  short  visit  to  the  Senate  gal- 
lery is  no  substitute  for  the  ability  to 
see  important  national  debates  in  full, 
or  for  the  ability  to  follow  the  progress 
of  leglslatlAn  over  many  weeks  or 
months. 

In  the  lasi  decade,  the  televising  of 
Senate  sessions  made  the  Senate  acces- 
sible to  an  audience  far  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  th^  Senate  Visitors'  Gallery. 
The  expansion  of  cable  television  serv- 
ices now  briigs  C-SPAN  to  almost  half 
our  population. 

The  step  of  making  our  sessions  close 
captioned  is  p.  logical  extension  of  tele- 
vising them.  It  means  that  the  approxi- 
mately 23  n|lllion  Americans  who  are 
hearlng-impilred  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  ,as  other  Americans  to  see 
their  leglslal  ors  in  action  and  to  follow 
the  debate. 

The  Senati  undertook  to  review  the 
goal  of  clos<  d  captioning  in  Jtily  1987. 
The  result  o  that  review  is  today's  an- 
nouncement of  the  Senate's  plan  to 
close  captioij  its  sessions. 

In  the  meabtime,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 
That  law.  which  took  effect  in  July 
1990,  prohibits  discrimination  against 
those  with  ( lisabilities  and  applies  to 
all  Federal  operations.  The  Congress 
has  applied  that  law  to  its  own  oper- 
ations, and  the  captioning  process  is 
one  of  the  major  steps  being  taken  to 
implement  t:  le  spirit  of  the  law. 


insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Se  late  on  the  floor. 
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The  technologry  which  has  made  our 
Nation  an  economic  ^ant  has  also 
sometimes  ma4e  our  Government  seem 
remote  and  unconcerned  with  daily 
events. 

It  is  only  fitting:  that  technologry 
should  now  be  turned  to  the  task  of 
makingr  this  part  of  Government  more 
accessible  to  all  the  people  it  serves. 

The  progrress  of  American  democracy 
over  two  centuries  has  been  marked  by 
broadened  opportunities  of  all  kinds. 
We  have  sought  to  expand  opportunity 
to  all  Americans,  not  to  limit  it  to  the 
favored  few.  We  have  sought  to  expand 
prosperity  to  all,  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded to  an  extent  never  before  known 
in  history. 

Exi>anded  opportimity  depends  on  the 
broad  involvement  of  Americans  in 
their  Government.  It  is  when  they  are 
unable  to  see  or  hear  what  is  being 
done  in  their  behalf  that  accountabil- 
ity suffers. 

Making  Senate  sessions  accessible  to 
the  hearing  impaired  is  one  more  step 
on  the  path  of  giving  every  American  a 
full  opportunity  to  know  what  Govern- 
ment is  doing  in  his  or  her  behalf,  to 
become  informed,  to  become  involved. 
The  vitality  of  our  democratic  system 
depends  on  that  kind  of  involvement  by 
all  citizens.  I  hope  one  effect  of  closed 
captioning  will  be  to  let  us  hear  trom 
those  Americans  who  have  hitherto 
been  barred  flrom  hearing  us  work. 

It  is  our  goal  that  all  Annericans 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  fully 
use  their  abilities,  not  to  be  limited  by 
their  disabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNrnON  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


The 


CLOSED  CAPTIONING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  proceedings  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
could  only  be  seen,  or  heard,  by  people 
in  this  Chamber.  Hard  to  believe  now, 
but  as  recently  as  1984,  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  Senate  action  was 
nonexistent. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  the  long 
overdue  step  into  the  20th  century,  we 
must  now  take  another  long  overdue 
step  forward — and  that  is  making  Sen- 
ate proceedings  available  to  the  28  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  hearing-im- 
paired, 2  million  of  whom  are  pro- 
foundly deaf. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Gex)RGE  Mitchell 
in  today's  demonstration  of  closed-cap- 
tioned  broadcasting  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Closed  captioning  not  only  opens  new 
doors  for  those  with  hearing  disabil- 
ities, but  also  for  those  with  learning 
disabilities,  and  those  using  English  as 
a  second  language. 


Studies  have  shown  that  captioning 
improves  the  vocabulary  and  com- 
prehension of  remedial  readers.  Addi- 
tionally, those  working  with  illiterate 
adults  have  found  that  captioning  is  ef- 
fective in  motivating  adults  to  learn 
reading  skills. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this 
capability  becomes  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  our  democracy. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time,  until  10  a.m.,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  niinority  lead- 
er yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  who 
is  one  of  the  pioneers  and  architects  of 
the  American  Disabilities  Act  which 
passed  this  Chamber  by  a  strong  bipar- 
tisan vote. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  leader  for 
his  kind  remarks. 


CAPTIONING  OF  THE  SENATE'S 
TELEVISED  FLOOR  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  again  compliment  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for  their 
efforts  to  bring  this  to  fruition.  This  is 
indeed,  Mr.  President,  a  happy  day  for 
all  Americans  with  hearing  problems, 
those  who  are  deaf,  those  who  are  hard 
of  hearing,  because  now  when  I  turned 
on  my  television  over  in  the  office  I 
could  see  the  opening  prayer  and  you 
could  read  it  at  the  bottom  of  your  tel- 
evision screen. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  if  people  who 
hear  well  understand  what  that  means 
to  deaf  people.  I  remember  my  brother, 
who  is  deaf.  When  I  was  grrowing  up  we 
did  not  have  television.  We  had  radio. 
We  would  gather  around  the  radio  set 
on  Sunday  evenings  and  listen  to  the 
Jack  Benny  show  and  different  things 
like  that.  My  brother  could  never  hear 
what  was  going  on;  never  understood 
what  radio  was  because  he  could  not 
hear. 

I  remember  that  day  back  a  long 
time  ago  when  we  got  our  first  tele- 
vision set,  when  he  could  see  the  pro- 
grams on  television,  and  how  that 
opened  up  new  vistas  for  him.  But  he 
still  could  not  understand  what  people 
were  saying.  Well,  he  could  read  their 
lips  a  little  bit  and  stuff  like  that. 

Then  it  was  in  1978,  I  believe,  when  I 
was  privileged  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Jennings 
Randolph,  at  the  White  House  with 
President  and  Mrs.  Carter  when  the 
first  closed  caption  device  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  big  ceremony  at 
the  White  House  and  they  turned  it  on 
and  there  you  could  see  the  closed  cap- 
tions come  on  the  television  screen. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  purchased 
one  of  the  first  devices  made  and  deliv- 
ered it  to  my  brother  in  Iowa.  Watch- 
ing him  as  he  first  turned  that  on  and 


was  beginning  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand what  people  were  saying  was  like 
when  we  first  got  the  television  set  and 
he  did  not  have  to  sit  aside  from  the 
radio  and  not  understand  what  was 
going  on.  Now  he  could  watch  movies, 
sporting  events  and,  of  course,  as  the 
National  Captioning  Institute  began  to 
caption  more  and  more  programs,  his 
vistas  became  even  broader. 

So  this  is  what  we  are  doing  now  in 
opening  the  Senate,  and  beginning 
early  next  year  with  closed  captions  is 
now  going  to  permit  our  deaf  citizens, 
millions  of  them  across  this  country, 
to  understand  and  to  watch  what  this 
Senate  does  just  like  hearing  people  all 
over  this  country.  I  can  tell  you  they 
are  going  to  watch  and  they  are  going 
to  read  and  they  are  going  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  we  do 
here. 

But  it  is  not  just  deaf  people.  It  is 
people  who  are  hard  of  hearing.  And  be- 
yond that,  there  are  people,  many  peo- 
ple, as  we  know,  in  this  country  for 
whom  English  is  not  their  first  lan- 
guage, and  they  are  starting,  they  are 
trying  to  learn  English.  They  now  can 
turn  on  and  watch  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  session  and  begin  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  here,  because 
they  can  read  it. 

So,  I  am  just  delighted  that  we  fi- 
nally have  reached  this  point.  I  want  to 
congratulate  all  of  the  Senators  who 
have  worked  so  hard,  again  especially 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  who 
has  been  a  great  leader  for  so  many 
years  in  being  attentive  to  the  needs  of 
our  disabled  citizens  in  this  country. 

We  also,  I  might  just  add,  last  year 
passed  legislation,  which  is  now  part  of 
the  law.  that  will  provide  that  begrin- 
nlng  in  1993  every  television  set  sold  in 
America  with  the  screen  size  of  13 
inches  or  over  will  have  to  have  a  little 
chip  that  will  automatically  decode 
every  closed  captioned  program.  Every 
set  sold  in  America  13  inches  or  above. 
That  little  chip  is  going  to  cost  about 
$5  more.  So  now  we  do  not  have  to  buy 
these  great  big  decoding  machines  that 
cost  about  $200.  It  also  means  that 
when  a  deaf  person  travels  and  goes  to 
a  hotel  and  turns  on  the  television  set 
will  understand  what  is  going  on  all 
over  America.  I  know  it  does  not  mean 
we  have  to  retrofit,  but  all  the  new  sets 
coming  in.  So  perhaps  in  another  10  to 
12  years  most  of  the  television  sets  in 
America  will  have  that  chip  and  when 
they  turn  on  the  television  set  and  fiip 
a  little  switch  they  get  the  closed  cap- 
tioning anywhere.  So  we  are  moving 
ahead  in  America. 

So  I.  Mr.  President,  just  wanted  to 
take  this  time  to  be  here  and  say  what 
a  great  day  this  is,  not  only  for  my 
brother,  who  can  now  watch  and  keep  a 
closer  track  of  what  I  am  doing  here, 
but  for  all  deaf  Americans  who  now  see 
that  next  January  they  are  going  to  be 
able   to  really  understand   fUlly   and 
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comprehend  fully  what  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Is  doing. 

For  too  long  the  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  have  been  excluded  from  the 
political  process  of  their  country.  I  am 
proud  to  be  here  today  to  witness  that 
chapter  of  our  history  come  to  a  close. 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago,  we 
decided  that  it  was  important  that  we 
be  accountable  to  our  constituents,  and 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
take in  the  legislative  process  via  tele- 
vision. I  am  honored  to  witness  today 
the  Senate's  initiative  to  afford  this 
same  opportunity  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing.  And  soon,  my  brother  will  be 
able  to  keep  a  more  informed  eye  on 
me. 

In  1988,  the  Commission  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  issued  a  report 
which  identified  captioning  of  tele- 
vision as  one  of  the  most  important 
technologies  for  deaf  and  hearing-im- 
paired individuals.  The  Commission 
also  found  that  closed  captioning  is  the 
more  effective  technology  for  speeding 
the  attainment  of  literacy,  and  more 
importantly,  in  helping  the  deaf  person 
participate  in  the  wider  world  that  is 
routinely  accessible  to  those  to  hear.  I 
subscribe  to  this  view. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
closed-captloned  television  can  be  ben- 
eficial to  more  than  Just  deaf  people.  It 
can  help  hearing  children  and  adults 
learn  to  read.  Captioning  can  also  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition  of  the  English 
language  by  those  whose  flrst  language 
is  not  English. 

But,  equally  as  Important  as  all  of 
this,  is  the  message  that  the  Senate 
will  send  to  the  Nation.  By  closed  cap- 
tioning our  televised  floor  proceedings, 
we  send  the  message  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  equal  access  for  all  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  implementing  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  in  an  effective 
and  meaningful  way.  For  too  long,  deaf 
and  hard-of-hearlng  Americans  have 
been  excluded  from  the  political  proc- 
ess. I'm  proud  to  be  here  today  to  wit- 
ness that  chapter  of  our  history  come 
to  a  close. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  you. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  also.  I  under- 
stand the  comments  of  my  good  friend. 
My  father  was  blind,  as  I  have  said  here 
on  the  floor  many  times,  for  a  period  of 
his  life,  and  I  iinderstand  very  much 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  tried  to 
deal  with  those  who  are  permanently 
impaired  in  terms  of  hearing  or  sight. 

I  think  this  effort  today  to  expand 
access  to  the  activities  of  the  Senate 
finally  coming  into  fhiition  is  really  a 
great  day  for  us.  The  captioning  being 
done  as  we  speak  is  not  just  a  dem- 
onstration of  technology;  it  is  a  dem- 
onstration  of  a  commitment   to   the 


hearing  mpaired.  By  sharing  open  cap- 
tioning- which  is  visible  to  everyone 
today — t  lose  in  our  viewing  audience 
can  see  piow  closed  captioning  of  the 
Senate  jroceedings  will  appear  in  the 
future  t^  those  who  need  or  want  the 
written  Word. 

Captiofiing  will  be  used  to  assist  the 
hearing  impaired  become  more  knowl- 
edgeablej  about  their  Government.  This 
new  tool  will  enable  them  to  become 
full  participants  in  our  democratic 
form  of  f  ovemment.  In  addition,  these 
captioned  proceedings  will  aid  in  shar- 
ing our  ^orm  of  government  with  new 
citizens  |u3d  guests  in  our  coimtry  who 
might  bainew  to  spoken  English. 

I  do  be  lieve  these  captioned  proceed- 
ings will  also  aid  our  educators  who  are 
conductiig  classes  on  the  legislative 
process,  and  teaching  debating  skills, 
English,  md  language  arts.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  this  captioning 
process  c  an  aid  in  our  country. 

But  I  would  like  to  state  just  my 
opinion  jthat  the  demonstration  is  a 
benchmark  really  in  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings to  develop  these  captioning 
proceedii  igs. 

I  comn  lend  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Joe  Stewart,  and  his  able  deputy, 
Jeri  Thomson,  for  their  efforts  to  make 
this  technology  work  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  ^r  the  American  people.  They 
really  diserve  recognition  today.  We 
have  asked  that  it  be  done  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  but  they  have  made  it  pos- 
sible. 

Thank  W^ou,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity and  nAlnority  leaders. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  j  time  be  subtracted  from  the 
leader  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objeojtion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PllESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BifeNS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
historical  day  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
using  eloped  caption.  In  our  activities 
in  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  par- 
ticularly] on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  we  felt  for  a  long 
time  ago  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant thlt  gs  we  can  do  for  our  folks  in 
the  Unit*  d  Sates  who  are  handicapped 
to  the  ptint  of  impaired  hearing  and 
these  tyies  of  maladies.  And  it  was 
very  imp  trtant. 

So  I  an  1  very  honored  that  I  could  be 
a  part  of  this  this  morning  in  bringing 
in  this  nsw  technology.  As  technology 
goes  in  tl  is  country,  we  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  technology  explosion.  And  as 
these  technologies  come  along,  we 
want  to  make  them  available  to  as 
many  of  our  American  people  as  pos- 
sible, so  t  hey  can  use  them. 

(The  retnarks  of  Mr.  BxmNS  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  847  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 


ments on  I  itroduced  Bills  and  Joint 


Resolutions. 
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Mr.  BUIU(S.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you  for  yoir  kindness  and  the  time 
this  momlm  r.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PREI^IDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  the  suggestion 
momentarily? 

Mr.    FORb.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
pleased   to  |oin   the  majority  leader, 
.L.  and  the  Republican 
;or  Dole,  in  informing  our 
the   progress  on  closed 
Senate  floor  proceedings. 

Experience  has  proven  that  televising 
Senate  floor  proceeedings  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Television  coverage  makes 
it  possible  for  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  observe  the  Senate  from  their 
homes,  offldes,  and  classrooms.  Tele- 
vision has  akjhieved  the  ideal  that  we 
hoped  for  wien  we  first  turned  on  the 
cameras— anil  that  ideal  Is  that  the 
Senate  wouM  serve  as  an  educational 
forum  stimnlatlng  public  discussion 
and  deepening  public  understanding  of 
the  issues  facing  the  Nation.  Television 
has  achieve^  this  ideal  to  an  extent 
that  could  riever  be  met  by  the  public 
galleries  anfl  publication  of  speeches 
and  debates  in  the  Congressional 
Record.        ; 

But  there  lare  some  individuals  who 
have  been  denied  access  as  an  audience; 
and  they  are  those  individuals  with  im- 
paired hearihg.  The  steps  the  Senate 
has  taken  to  date  with  closed  caption- 
ing will  ultiinately  make  Senate  floor 
proceedings  |ivailable  to  them. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  review 
the  past  effdrts  to  provide  captioning. 
In  June  19891  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admlniatration,  on  which  I  serve 
as  chalrmanl  reported  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 13.  Thisj  resolution  authorized  the 
Secretary  ofjthe  Senate  to  enter  into  a 
contract  wit(h  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation for  dlosed  captioning  of  floor 
proceedings.  JThls  action  was  taken  be- 
cause of  the  Department  of  Ekiucation's 
expertise  in  captioning  and  the  leader- 
ship role  it  has  played  in  the  spread  of 
captioning  throughout  the  film  and  tel- 
evision med^a.  The  contract  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  June  of 
1990,  and  the  Education  Department  is- 
sued a  request  for  proposals  in  Novem- 
ber 1990,  with  bids  to  be  submitted  by 
January  1991.  Both  the  contract  and 
the  request  for  proposal  set  forth  the 
Senate's  requirement  for  verbatim 
real-time  captioning  at  a  rate  of  200 
words  per  mihute  with  95-percent  accu- 
racy. 

As  the  majprity  leader  noted,  no  bids 
were  submltied  to  the  Department  of 
Education  pirsuant  to  the  RFP.  Con- 
sequently, thje  Senate  decided  to  under- 
take this  effbrt  in-house.  It  is  our  ex- 
pectation  thkt  the   Senate  will   have 
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captioned  broadcasts  with  the  begrin- 
nlng  of  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  activ- 
ity will  reflect  the  same  consistent 
level  of  quality  and  excellence  that  the 
Senate  derives  ftom  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debate  and  the  Senate  Re- 
cording Studio. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rfse 
today  to  draw  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  truly  historic  event  that  will 
take  place  next  January. 

Next  January— for  the  first  time 
ever — the  television  coverage  of  our 
Senate  proceedings  will  be  closed-cap- 
tioned  for  the  hearing-impaired.  This  is 
a  great  victory  for  those  of  us  who 
have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  hear- 
ing-impaired Americans  deserve  im- 
proved access  to  our  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

These  men  and  women  will  be  able  to 
follow  our  debates  on  the  C-SPAN  net- 
work. Think  what  this  will  mean  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

At  the  Delavan  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Delavan,  WI,  and  all  other  educational 
institutions  for  the  hearing-impaired, 
they  will  have  direct  access  to  the  best 
civics  class  in  America — live  coverage 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  action. 

In  communities  all  over  this  country, 
no  citizen  will  be  denied  the  right  to 
follow  our  proceedings  just  because  he 
or  she  is  hearing-impaired.  All  they 
will  need,  f^om  now  on,  is  access  to 
cable  TV. 

Last  year,  I  had  a  deaf  intern  here  in 
my  Washington  office.  He  was  a  bright 
and  helpful  young  man.  When  I  think 
of  how  much  more  he  could  have  done 
if  our  TV's  had  had  closed  captioning, 
I  become  more  and  more  convinced 
that  this  pilot  program  is  an  essential 
step. 

I  think  this  closed-captioning  pro- 
gram will  be  a  great  success.  It  will 
turn  many  of  our  hearing-impaired 
fHends  and  neighbors  ft-om  silent  part- 
ners into  active  participants  in  the 
work  of  democracy. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  what  it's 
all  about. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
enormously  pleased  to  be  able  to  serve 
here  in  the  Senate  as  we  begin  to  cap- 
tion our  proceedings.  For  over  3  years 
now,  I  have  Joined  my  colleagues  in 
working  to  make  our  Nation's  commu- 
nications network  accessible  for  deaf 
and  hearing  impaired  Americans.  Cap- 
tioning of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  is  a 
major  step  in  that  direction. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
witnessed  considerable  progress  in  this 
area.  In  1989  I  introduced  the  Tele- 
communications Accessibility  En- 
hancement Act,  a  bill  to  mandate  that 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  fully  accessible  by  tele- 
communications for  the  deaf  and  hear- 
ing impaired.  Another  goal  of  that 
measure  was  to  make  sure  that  all  Sen- 


ator's offices  could  be  reached  by  TDD. 
I  am  pleased  that  these  goals  have 
come  to  f^rultion. 

This  body,  with  my  strong  support, 
then  passed  the  ADA,  of  which  I  au- 
thored the  communications  section. 
This  mandated  that  our  Nation's  tele- 
phone system  be  accessible.  We  then 
passed,  and  the  President  signed,  the 
Harkin-McCain  Television  Decoder  Cir- 
cuitry Act,  which  will  enable  any 
American,  at  the  touch  of  a  switch,  to 
view  closed  captioned  television.  And 
now,  finally,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  begrun 
to  caption  its  proceedings.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, indeed,  our  progress  has  been  ad- 
mirable, and  I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  play  a  part  in  it. 

The  reward  for  what  we  have  done 
will  be  great.  For  too  long,  much  too 
long,  our  society  has  unfortunately 
closed  itself  off— most  incorrectly  I 
must  add — to  those  who  could  not  hear. 
For  too  long  our  society  has  suffered 
because  it  did  not  recognize  how  much 
our  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  citizens 
can  offer. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  historic  day,  I 
wholeheartedly  welcome  our  new  audi- 
ence, and  I  encourage  them  to  become 
even  more  involved  in  the  political 
process,  for  we  will  all  beneflt. 


CONCLUSION  OF  CAPTIONING 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  period  allocated  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  captioning  of  the 
Senate's  session  is  now  concluded.  The 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  will  continue  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein, 
and  the  time  between  now  and  11 
o'clock  is  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee.  Now  will 
the  Senator  repeat  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  the  previous 
order,  the  leader  has  a  certain  amount 
of  time  designated.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  my  time  be  taken  from  the 
leader's  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  in  support  of  S.2,  the 
Strengthening  Education  for  American 
Families   Act.   This   bill   reflects   the 


Senate's  understanding  that  quality 
education  Is  fundamental  to  America's 
strength  and  demonstrates  its  commit- 
ment to  providing  all  Americans  with 
an  opportunity  to  reach  their  fullest 
potential. 

The  critical  importance  of  education 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  global 
economy  is  clear.  To  be  part  of  the 
work  force  in  the  yeau-  2000,  Americans 
must  set  education  goals  and  have 
flexible  and  innovative  means  to  reach 
them.  S.  2  accepts  that  challenge  and 
establishes  a  f^tunework  to  meet  it. 

Clearly,  the  statistics  indicate  that 
we  are  losing  the  battle  to  push  our 
education  system  to  a  higher  level.  In 
America  this  year,  one  student  in  four 
will  not  finish  high  school;  only  7  per- 
cent of  our  17-year-olds  will  be  able  to 
handle  college  science  courses:  and 
nearly  30  million  people,  young  and 
old,  are  illiterate.  This  is  the  picture  of 
an  education  system  that  has  wandered 
off  course. 

The  implications  of  this  situation  are 
alarming. 

Without  parents  who  can  read  to 
their  children,  how  will  children  be 
motivated  to  learn? 

Without  a  high  school  diploma,  how 
will  children  ever  be  independent,  pro- 
ductive additions  to  today's  highly 
technological  work  force? 

With  these  problems  amplified  across 
millions  of  families,  how  will  we,  as  a 
nation,  maintain  a  dominant  position 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  global 
economy? 

Mr.  President,  S.  2  represents  a  bold, 
innovative  step  toward  addressing  the 
unmet  education  and  training  needs  in 
America  today. 

S.  2  defines  national  education  goals 
to  be  reached  by  the  year  2000  and  it  es- 
tablishes an  independent.  National 
Council  on  Educational  Goals  to  mon- 
itor our  progress  toward  those  goals.  It 
sets  as  its  objectives  by  the  year  2000 
that  illiteracy  in  America  be  elimi- 
nated; that  our  high  school  graduation 
rate  increase  to  at  least  90  percent: 
that  all  children  in  America  start 
school  ready  to  learn;  that  American 
students  leave  grades  4.  8.  and  12  hav- 
ing demonstrated  competency  in  a 
broad  range  of  basic  subjects:  that  our 
students  be  first  in  the  world  in  math 
and  science  achievement:  that  every 
school  in  America  be  tree  of  drugs  and 
violence  and  offer  a  disciplined  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning:  that 
every  school  in  the  Nation  possess  a 
highly  qualified  teached  faculty:  and 
that  no  qualifled  student  be  denied  the 
opportunity  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation because  of  financial  or  other 
barriers. 

A  nation  that  can  produce  a  military 
victory  as  conclusive  as  Operation 
Desert  Storm  can  surely  meet  these  ob- 
jectives if  it  has  the  commitment  and 
will  to  do  so. 

S.  2  also  Initiates  a  frontal  assault  on 
illiteracy  in  America.  Today,  nearly  30 
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million  Americans  can  be  considered  il- 
literate. That  means  they  are  unable  to 
read  and  write  at  a  minimum  of  an 
eigrhth  grade  level. 

S.  2  establishes  a  mechanism  to  co- 
ordinate Federal,  State  and  local  ef- 
forts to  combat  Illiteracy,  broadens  lit- 
eracy efforts  to  include  nonprofit,  pri- 
vate, community-based  and  volunteer 
oreranizations,  and  increases  funding 
for  literacy  initiatives,  including  those 
in  the  workplace.  Elimination  of  illit- 
eracy is  critical  as  American  jobs  shift 
to  the  service  and  retail  sectors  that 
require  high-level  problem  solving, 
communication,  reading,  writing,  and 
math  skills. 

The  bill  establishes  flexible  programs 
to  promote  local  school-based  manage- 
ment techniques,  model  schools  of  ex- 
cellence, enhanced  math  and  science 
programs,  interactive  computer  learn- 
ing, and  satellite  technology  for 
multistate  learning  networks.  By  al- 
lowing teachers,  school  administrators 
and  parents  to  design  their  own  plan  to 
raise  student  performance  levels,  this 
approach  will  encourage  innovative 
programs  targeted  to  local  problems. 
Above  all,  it  acknowledges  the  impor- 
tance of  local  control  over  basic  edu- 
cation decisions  and  the  fact  that  local 
problems  cannot  be  micromanaged 
from  Washington. 

Finally,  S.  2  extends  school  dropout 
assistance  to  help  keep  children  in 
school. 

The  ambitious  scope  of  this  proposal 
may  raise  concerns  in  the  minds  of 
some  about  its  cost.  But  consider  the 
costs  of  not  implementing  this  pro- 
gram. 

Today,  America's  industrial  sector 
spends  $30  billion  annually  on  remedial 
education  for  its  employees.  Each 
year's  class  of  dropouts  costs  our  Na- 
tion S240  billion  in  earnings  lost  and 
taxes  forgone  during  their  lifetime.  D- 
literacy  costs  us  over  $200  billion  annu- 
ally in  lost  productivity,  crime,  acci- 
dents, employee  errors,  extra  training 
programs,  welfare  payments  and  reme- 
dial education.  Those  are  the  figures  I 
hope  people  will  consider:  $30  billion 
for  the  industrial  sector  alone;  $240  bil- 
lion in  lost  earnings  and  taxes;  $200  bil- 
lion in  lost  productivity. 

S.  2  represents  a  long  overdue  Invest- 
ment not  only  in  the  future  of  our  stu- 
dents, but  the  future  of  our  economy. 
In  fact,  this  legislation  might  well  be 
titled  the  Economic  Revitalization  Act 
of  1991. 

Education  is  the  key  to  saving  Amer- 
ica more  than  just  $200  billion  in  lost 
productivity.  It  can  save  the  $101  bil- 
lion by  which  our  education-starved 
economy  trails  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  trade  as  well.  Without  the  in- 
vestments envisioned  in  this  legisla- 
tion. American  students  will  lag  far- 
ther and  farther  behind  their  Japanese 
and  European  counterparts.  And.  as 
they  lag.  so  will  American  business  and 
America's  trade  performance. 


Educi  tion  underpins  our  own  fami- 
lies and  the  American  family.  As  we  in- 
vest in  earning,  we  Invest  in  ourselves 
and  in  <  ur  country,  too. 

So,  M  r.  President,  let  us  make  those 
investn  ents.  Let  us  start  with  this  leg- 
islation Let  us  build  on  it  in  the  cer- 
tain kn  >wledge  that  the  fight  for  learn- 
ing is  t  le  fight  for  our  future — as  indi- 
viduals, as  families,  and  as  Americans 
seeking  a  place  of  pride  for  their  Na- 
tion in  he  century  ahead. 

I  yielc   the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERi^AN).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  1/IRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim>us  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quo:  ■um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlc  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  \)iTRTH.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  I  si^spect  that  many  of  us  in  this 
Congre*  and  many  across  the  covmtry 
would  nave  difficulty  being  optimistic 
about  tiie  ability  of  our  society  as  a 
whole  ,0  understand,  much  less  to 
meet,  tl  le  enormous  challenges  that  we 
face,  ps  rticularly  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, rhe  statistics  were  grim  and  re- 
main s< ,  and  there  appeared  to  be  the 
lack  of  irill  to  take  on  these  issues. 

But  d  uring  the  gulf  war  something 
quite  e:  :traordinary  and  healthy  hap- 
pened t3  our  country  as  we  watched 
and  wai  ;ed  and  prayed  together  for  the 
safety  md  success  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  desert.  Americans  at 
home  fa  und  a  new  strength  and  a  sense 
of  share  1  purpose.  The  war  reminded  us 
how  mu  ;h,  in  a  country  so  vast,  we  are 
neighbo  -s  still. 

In  th  I  countless  individual  acts  of 
generos  ty  to  the  families  of  those  who 
were  a  lied  to  duty,  Americans  put 
aside  t  leir  self-absorption  and  self- 
seekingj  They  wrote  a  collective  epi- 
taph for  the  "me"  decade.  Now  we 
must  btlld  on  that  determination  and 
that  grreatness.  We  have  proved  our 
power  a  rainst  an  aggressive  enemy.  We 
need  no  v  to  cry  out  that  life  at  home 
is  as  pr«  cious  as  life  abroad,  that  moth- 
ers and  fathers  and  children  have  as 
much  a  right  to  be  free  from  the  tyr- 
aimy  of  violence,  poverty,  fear,  and  ig- 
norancej  in  Kremmling,  CO,  as  in  Ku- 
wait. 

We  must  mobilize  for  that  common 
goal.  Tliere  are  many  goals,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, td  which  we  can  and  should  re- 
commit ourselves.  We  have  great  so- 
cial, ra<  lal,  and  economic  divisions  to 
heal  hee  at  home.  We  have  a  health 
care  syi  tem  to  salvage,  a  recession  to 
overcon  e  and  our  environment  to  re- 
pair, wi  have  a  whole  series  of  prob- 
lems. Mi-.  President,  probably  the  most 
importabt  of  which  is  the  education 


fabric  of  th  >  country  and  our  resolve  to 
take  that  ofi. 

As  a  nation,  we  need  to  rework  the 
last  decade's  definition  of  success,  ask- 
ing not  whit  is  in  it  for  me  but  how 
much  I  call  do  for  the  whole;  asking 
not  only  he  w  do  I  take  care  of  me  and 
mine,  but  low  can  I  help  strengthen 
family  and  community  values  and  help 
America  mgaln  her  moral  and  eco- 
nomic beari  ngs. 

Unless  we  change  our  cultural  signals 
and  our  sense  of  what  is  important,  we 
are  not  goiag  to  be  able  to  do  what  has 
to  be  done  jto  preserve  our  future.  And 
our  future  |s  our  children.  Their  needs 
are  critical]  They  require  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  jstarting  now.  We  must  all 
work  togetier  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  countiy  needs  all  Americans  to 
perform  in  the  best  possible  way  we 
can.  That  means  Federal,  State  and 
local  goven  iments  must  maintain  their 
financial  commitments. 

We  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Statics  will  be  coming  out  today 
with  a  set  Af  new  proposals,  and  I  look 
forward  to  reviewing  those.  I  am  sure 
some  of  his  recommendations  will  war- 
rant immediate  consideration  and 
some  will  be  more  difficult.  But  we 
have  a  majjor  obligation  together  to 
take  those  on.  As  we  strive  to  develop 
new  methoc  s  and  strategies  to  improve 
our  educational  system,  we  cannot  ne- 
glect our  n  isponsibility  at  the  Federal 
level.  Everybody  in  this  body,  I  am 
sure,  has  daring  campaigns  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  elsewhere  voiced  sup- 
port for  cofet  effective  and  productive 
education  programs.  And  during  the 
last  10  yea*s  we  have  in  the  Congress, 
often  againfet  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House,  supported 
these  programs  financially. 

But  what]  we  have  done,  obviously, 

enough.  Last  year  we  em- 

a  decade-long  effort  to  im- 

ion.  We  have  set  ambitious 

le  goals.  Achieving  them 

jor  role  In  reinvlgorating 

and  recapturing  our  posi- 

orld  market.  If  we  do  not 

best    educated    and    most 

force,  our  position  in  the 

will  continue  to  fall  be- 
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Our  budgets  must  reflect  the  impor- 
tance of  th^se  goals.  We  cannot  merely 
demand  results.  We  have  to  provide  the 
means  to  lattain  them,  to  put  our 
money  whe^e  our  mouths  have  been. 

Excellenoj  in  education  is  clearly  a 
three-legged  stool.  With  support  from 
Stjate,  and  local  levels,  the 
be  solid  and  strong  once 
more.  But  dnly  with  that  kind  of  back- 
ing can  we  Realize  the  goals  that  Amer- 
set  for  themselves  and 
H>r  their  children.  We  have 
point  where  we  must  actu- 
ally confrott  what  we,  as  Americans, 
truly  value. 
Last  weel:  we  had  quite  an  extraor- 
dei^lopment    in    the    Budget 


Federal, 
system  can 
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Committee.  By  a  vote  of  15  to  6,  a  bi- 
partisan vote,  the  Budget  Committee 
supported  the  so-called  homefront  ini- 
tiative, an  amendment  which  I  had  of- 
fered to  dedicate  S4.4  billion  to  our 
country's  children. 

This,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when 
we  have  had  so  much  budget  gridlock 
familiar  to  all  budgeteers,  all  watchers 
of  that  incredibly  arcane  and  difficult 
process,  all  of  those  who  are  quite  dis- 
couraged by  the  inability  of  the  budget 
process  to  really  set  priorities. 

But  we  voted  for  new  dollars,  Mr. 
Fhresident,  not  a  reworking  of  existing 
programs.  A  $4.4  billion  conrmiitment 
coming  out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
by  that  overwhelming  and  surprising 
vote,  reflects,  I  believe,  the  very  real 
concern  of  people  across  the  ideological 
spectrum,  across  the  political  spec- 
trum, across  the  geographic  spectrum, 
that  it  is  time  for  us  now  to  readjust 
our  priorities  and  truly  focus  on  edu- 
cation. 

Where  did  that  money  come  from, 
nrst  of  all?  Under  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  that  we  accepted  last  year, 
the  Congress  limited  its  spending  to 
certain  caps  for  defense,  foreign  oper- 
ations, and  domestic  programs.  Within 
the  domestic  program  cap  was  a  little 
more  than  $9  billion  of  new  funding  for 
all  domestic  programs.  What  the  home- 
ft-ont  initiative  does  is  to  take  almost 
half  of  the  money  available  to  discre- 
tionary programs  and  focus  it  on  chil- 
dren. 

The  Budget  Committee  said  this  is 
the  priority.  Of  the  money  available  we 
are  going  to  spend  half  of  the  discre- 
tionary money  on  children.  That  is  our 
true  commitment  to  education. 

Of  the  S9  billion  plus  we  had  available 
within  the  cap,  we  said  half  of  that  is 
going  to  go  to  education  and  child- 
health  programs.  The  initiative  in- 
cluded an  increase  of  S700  million  for 
critical  health  services  to  children  in- 
cluding WIC,  immunizations,  infant 
mortality  initiatives,  community 
health  centers,  and  child  care  grants  to 
help  our  kids  be  prepared  to  learn.  It 
also  added  about  S2  billion  to  programs 
that  enhance  equity  in  education  in- 
cluding chapter  1,  handicapped.  Even 
Start,  Head  Start,  and  impact  aid. 

The  Head  Start  Program  in  particu- 
lar deserves  our  attention  and  concern. 
We  know  that  over  the  last  25  years 
that  has  been  the  single  most  effective 
program.  It  has  been  proven  that  kids 
who  have  gone  through  the  Head  Start 
Program  perform  better  in  terms  of  job 
performance,  are  less  likely  to  drop  out 
of  school — the  whole  pattern  of  meas- 
urements of  how  individuals  perform 
and  relate  to  their  society  increase  sig- 
nificantly if  they  have  been  through 
Head  Start.  If  they  have  not  been 
through  Head  Start,  their  life  chances 
are  significantly  diminished. 

Despite  the  fact  we  know  how  effec- 
tive Head  Start  has  been,  less  than  one 
child  in  three  who  are  eligible  for  Head 


Start  is  enrolled.  We  are  cheating  a 
vast  number  of  our  Nation's  children. 

The  homefiront  Initiative  included  a 
major  increase  for  Head  Start.  The 
President  has  spoken  about  Head 
Start.  Everybody  in  the  country  talks 
about  Head  Start.  It  is  now  time  that 
we  put  some  money  into  Head  Start 
rather  than  just  talking  about  how 
great  it  is  but  cheating  those  kids  who 
are  not  enrolled. 

Further,  included  in  the  homefront 
initiative,  because  competitiveness  is 
absolutely  crucial,  was  about  a  $600 
million  increase  for  programs  in  math, 
science,  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation, literacy,  and  job  training  for 
dislocated  workers. 

In  the  final  thrust  of  the  homefiront 
initiative  is  a  $1.1  billion  increase  for 
student  aid  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
grams including  TRIO,  Pell  grants  and 
campus-based  aid  programs. 

Again  let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  $4.4 
billion  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  out 
of  a  budget  that  is  already  under  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  pressure.  But  sure- 
ly a  Nation  that  can  spend  $90  million 
a  day  to  bail  out  profligate  savings  and 
loans  can  find  $12  million  a  day  to  aid 
the  education  of  our  Nation.  That  is 
our  future,  Mr.  President,  and  that  fu- 
ture is  clearly  in  crisis  unless  we  all 
join  together  to  focus  this  as  the  prior- 
ity it  must  be. 

This  Federal  contribution  is  not 
going  to  break  new  ground  and  it  does 
not  have  to.  What  we  have  to  do  is  sim- 
ply follow  up  on  that  which  we  already 
know  how  to  do.  It  is  support  for  prov- 
en and  cost  effective  programs,  pro- 
grams that  are  too  crucial  to  leave  to 
nonsupport. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  this  administration  and 
its  new  initiative  and  particularly  with 
Secretary  Alexander. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  addi- 
tional information  about  the  home- 
front  initiative  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

If  tbe  Homefix>nt  Initiative  is  fully  en- 
acted, it  is  estimated  that  there  would  be  an 
additional:  25,000  more  Coloradans  served  at 
Community  Health  Centers;  18,000  more  of 
Colo's  kids  could  ^et  this  year's  immuniza- 
tions; SIO  million  for  Chapter  I;  S4.5  million 
for  Head  Start— brining  the  total  fix)m  30% 
to  38%;  $4.5  million  for  handicapped  edu- 
cation; $2.5  million  for  vocational  education; 
and  S750,000  for  impact  aid. 

Other  programs  would  receive  additional 
funds  as  well. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  believe  that  President 
Bush  has  made  a  terrific  appointment 
in  the  Secretary.  Secretary  Alexander 
comes  out  of  a  very  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  the  State  of  Teimessee,  both  as 
its  Governor  and  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  He  has  enor- 
mous energy  and  commitment,  a  great 
humor  and  a  steely  toughness  as  well 
to  undertake  this  extremely  important 


set  of  initiatives.  It  is  now  imperative 
that  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  pro- 
vide this  support  as  well. 

A  final  note,  Mr.  President:  when  we 
were  doing  this  $4.4  billion  initiative  in 
the  Budget  Committee,  those  of  us 
most  outspoken  in  supporting  this 
were  almost  derided  by  some  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
said  to  us  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  we  do  here  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  priorities  we  attempt  to  set  in 
the  Budget  Committee— they  are  not 
relevant.  The  appropriators  are  going 
to  do  their  own  thing  anyway. 

I  do  not  believe  that.  This  is  contrary 
to  what  we  were  told  in  the  Budget 
Committee  by  some  senior  members, 
that  the  Budget  Committee  coming  out 
with  a  vote  on  a  bipartisan  basis  with 
broad  support  that  truly  ran  the  ideo- 
logical poles  of  the  committee,  the  geo- 
graphical poles  of  the  committee,  15- 
to-€,  this  initiative  came  out. 

I  cannot  believe  that  $4.4  billion  fo- 
cused on  Head  Start,  focused  child  im- 
munization, focused  on  early  childhood 
education  programs,  focused  on  stu- 
dent aid,  focused  on  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children '  Programs,  the  guts  of 
what  we  know  how  to  do  and  do  well — 
I  cannot  believe  that  is  not  going  to 
meet  with  a  responsive  chord  among 
the  appropriators.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  set  some  priorities.  We  cannot  be 
vanilla  here.  We  are  too  often  vanilla 
and  do  not  set  any  priorities.  It  is  im- 
perative that  set  of  priorities  show  up 
in  what  the  appropriators  do  just  as  it 
shows  up  in  what  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  done. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  be  here  this  morning  to 
speak  on  this  very  important  initiative 
and  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  supported  this  extremely  im- 
portant amendment.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  who  is  here  on 
the  floor.  Senator  Simon,  has  led  on 
this  front  for  so  many  years.  I  have  ad- 
mired him  since  we  came  into  the  Con- 
gress together.  He  does  a  great  job  on 
this  and  so  many  other  initaitives.  I 
know  his  commitment  to  education  is 
second  to  none. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  time, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
for  his  views  on  this.  The  budget  proc- 
ess is  about  setting  priorities.  If  that  is 
not  what  it  is  about,  then  let  us  forget 
having  a  Budget  Committee.  Thanks  to 
the  leadership  of  Senator  TiM  Wirth 
we  have  set  a  priority. 

Let  me  just  add  that  I  am  concerned 
that  in  a  moment  without  careful  con- 
sideration the  Budget  Committee  also 
took  a  step  backward  however  in  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  that  says,  if 
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we  cannot  move  ahead  in  terms  of  any 
entitlement  programs  and  providing 
taxing  for  us,  we  will  have  to  provide 
for  any  new  programs  out  of  the  cur- 
rent spending. 

Two  examples:  One,  long-term  care — 
If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  ftankly 
there  is  no  way  of  taking  that  out  of 
existing  programs.  Under  the  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted,  and  I  hope  we 
will  reconsider  it  on  the  floor,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  long-term  care  program  paid 
for  by  a  half  percent  increase  in  Social 
Security,  we  could  not  do  that  without 
a  60-vote  margin  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  is  a  restriction  that  is  un- 
wise. 

In  an  area  that  I  know  the  Senator 
f^om  Colorado  is  very  much  interested 
in,  the  area  of  higher  education,  where 
in  the  last  10  years  we  have  slipped  and 
slipped  perceptively,  there  is  talk  in 
the  higher  education  community  of 
working  out  a  revenue  increase  to  pay 
for  it.  A  revenue  increase  that  frankly 
the  Senator's  predecessor.  Senator 
Gary  Hart,  was  for,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  is  in  favor  of  it  or 
not,  but  talking  about  an  oil  import  fee 
to  pay  for  a  substantial  improvement 
in  higher  education.  We  cannot  do  that 
without  a  60-vote  margin  now  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  that  we 
adopted  way  at  the  end  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  My  hope  is  we  can  review 
and  modify  that. 

But  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  move  ahead  and  make  the  priorities 
that  Senator  Wirth  has  led  the  fight 
on.  Candidly,  I  did  not  expect  the  kind 
of  vote  we  had  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  amendment.  I  was 
tremendously  pleased. 

If  I  can  add  one  other  comment  here, 
Mr.  President,  in  line  with  what  Sen- 
ator WmTH  has  said.  This  morning  the 
new  Secretary  of  Education  met  with 
some  of  us  about  outlining  a  new  pro- 
gram. I  hope  we  really  can  get  a  new 
program. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  unfortunately, 
and  in  a  partisan  split,  passed  an  edu- 
cation bill  that  really  can  be  of  some 
substantial  help.  There  is  no  reason 
education  should  be  a  partisan  matter. 
We  ought  to  all  unite  in  moving  ahead. 

Interestingly,  in  fiscal  year  1949  we 
spent  9  percent  of  our  Federal  budget 
on  education.  Today  we  spend  3  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  on  education.  We 
have  to  do  better. 

I  applaud  my  colleague  flrom  Colo- 
rado for  his  leadership  here. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
obviously  as  the  Senator  pointed  out 
right  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
ments, it  is  our  responsibility  to  set 
priorities.  That  is  what  we  are  elected 
to  do,  not  try  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people  even  though  that  might  be  more 
convenient  and  comfortable  at  times. 
We  have  to  say  that  some  things  are 
more  important  than  others. 

But  it  is  the  place  as  the  Senator 
clearly  pointed  out— he  and  I  were  on 


the  Hoiie  Budget  Committee  together 
and  we  ^e  now  on  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee — budgets  are  where  you  set 
those  priorities.  Some  things  are  more 
important. 

I  willTreview  very  briefly  if  I  might 
some  of  Ithe  numbers  that  were  brought 
out  by  ihe  distinguished  Senator  from 
niinois,!  absolutely  accurately  related 
to  choices  on  domestic  versus  defense 
spending. 

We  cane  out  happy  with  the  eupho- 
ria of  tl|e  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  great  justification.  Our  military 
performed  brilliantly.  We  are  still  in  a 
situation  where  the  amounts  of  money 
being  sfent  on  defense  are  still  very, 
very  hig  h  on  any  measure. 

The  n;  easure  that  I  think  is  the  most 
product  ve  one  to  the  Senator  relates 
to  how  1  nuch  money  we  are  spending  in 
1991  compared  to  what  we  spent 
through  the  duration  of  the  cold  war.  It 
is  conv<  nlent— and  I  think  one  meas- 
ure, not  100  percent  accurate,  but  one 
reasona  >le  measure  to  say  how  much 
did  we  fepend  during  the  norm  of  the 
cold  war  expenditures?  The  answer  to 
that  is  absent  the  spike  of  Korea,  ab- 
sent tha  spike  of  Vietnam,  absent  the 
very  sMarp  ramp-up  of  the  Reagan 
buildup  tin  the  1980's,  the  norm  for  the 
smiount  of  money  that  we  spent  on  de- 
fense wks  $235  billion  a  year  at  the 
height  <k  the  cold  war.  At  the  time  we 
had  thifij  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  mk  as  a  norm  spent  $235  billion. 
The  coif  war  is  over.  We  are  spending 
$288  billion. 

I  thlnji  that  gives  us  a  sense,  not  a 
perfect  ^neasure  by  any  means,  but  if 
we  are  foing  to  think  about  priorities 
clearly  \he  cold  war  is  over.  We  have 
new  nee^.  We  have  to  project  power  in 
different  ways — all  of  those  things.  But 
even  givien  that,  the  differential  is  very 
striking^  $288  billion  today.  The  norm 
was  $233  billion  over  the  last  40  years 
in  consist  1991  dollars. 

The  Ssnator  from  Illinois  offered  a 
number  of  amendments  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  some  of  which  I  supported, 
some  of  which  I  did  not,  but  again  fo- 
cusing an  these  priorities  I  hope  all  of 
us  take  that  to  heart.  It  is  easy  to  kind 
of  rush  land  put  more  money  into  de- 
fense. It  is  much  tougher  to  think 
about  w^t  programs  are  going  to  aid 
those  kids  in  our  future,  and  that  is 
where  I  think  our  first  priority  has  to 
be.  I 

Mr.  laMON.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agr^e  more  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Let  me  just  add  that  the 
budget  agreement  we  entered  into  the 
end  of  last  year  restricts  us.  If  I  want 
to  take  $500  million  from  star  wars  and 
put  it  into  education,  into  the  Head 
Start  P]  ogram  where  I  think  we  face  a 
major  84  curity  threat  long-term  to  our 
countryj  and  our  failure  to  do  what  we 
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bring  that  back  down  to  50  votes.  There 
is  no  reason  that  we  should  have  a  lit- 
tle sanctuaty  over  here  called  defense 
spending  wiere  we  cannot  shift  unless 
you  have  60lvotes. 

One  of  trie  things  is,  for  example— 
and  the  Seiu,tor  from  Colorado  and  the 
Presiding  pfficer  have  been  among 
those  peopl^  who  have  discussed  this — 
the  last  10  years  we  have  been  debating 
the  B-1  boDtnber.  Do  you  know  how 
many  B-1  bombers  were  used  in  the 
Middle  Easi?  Not  a  single  one.  It  was 
useless  in  that  kind  of  a  situation.  We 
have  to  ree  raluate  defense  spending  in 
today's  nee(  Is.  in  today's  world.  We  are 
not  doing  it ,  and  the  Senator  fi:om  Col- 
orado is  absolutely  correct.  I  applaud 
his  stateme  it,  and  I  applaud  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Preslcent,  if  no  one  else  wishes 
the  floor,  |  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorvmi.      1 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assi%ant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senat  or  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BENC^AMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
able  to  speaik  against  the  time  allotted 
to  the  maj(^rity  leader  to  discuss  edu- 
cation issuer  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

STRENGTHEHINO  EDUCATION  FOR  AMERICAN 
FAMUJES  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  ^>eak  in  support  of  S.  2, 
Strengthenig  Education  for  American 
Families  Aot.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  focus  my  remarks  on  title  n,  the 
National  Aqademic  Report  Card  Act  of 
1991. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  gtowing  concern  about  edu- 
cational achievement  in  the  United 
States.  Thejre  has  been  an  increasing 
acceptance  {that  there  needs  to  be  a 
more  sustained  national  effort  if  the 
quality  of  education  offered  to  Amer- 
ican students  is  to  improve.  If  this 
movement  is  to  be  sustained,  action 
must  be  taken  in  response  to  the  es- 
poused six  1  national  education  goals. 
However,  aotlona  taken  to  date  by  the 
National  Governors'  Association  [NGA] 
and  the  President  have  been  motivated 
auid  manipulated  by  political,  not  edu- 
cational, cohsiderations. 

In  Septernber  1989,  the  President  and 
the  Govern  3rs  met  at  an  education 
summit  in  C  harlottesville.  They  agreed 
upon  six  gcals  to  be  achieved  by  the 
year  2000:  F  Irst,  all  children  will  start 
should  i  1  education,  that  now  takes  60    school  read  r  to  learn;  second,  90  per- 


votes  In  this  body. 

I  hav<   an  amendment  that  Senator 
Bradlej  is  cosponsoring  that  would 


UMI 


cent  of  higl 
uate;  third, 
basic  skills; 


school  students  will  grad- 
all  students  will  master 
fourth,  U.S.  students  will 
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be  first  in  the  world  In  science  and 
mathematics  achievement;  fifth,  every 
adult  American  will  be  literate;  and 
sixth,  every  school  will  be  drugr-firee 
and  safe.  These  are  laudable  goals.  But. 
goals  in  and  of  themselves  are  not 
enough  to  implement  change.  What  is 
clearly  required  at  this  juncture,  as  we 
move  to  address  attainment  of  the  na- 
tional goals,  is  an  independent  council 
or  respected  assessment  experts,  who 
are  also  education  shareholders,  and 
who  can  bring  some  order  and  organi- 
zation to  the  methodological  chaos:  a 
national  council  on  education  goals. 

The  national  education  goals  were,  in 
effect,  drafted  by  the  NGA  auid  adopted 
by  the  President.  These  goals  were  ac- 
tually policy  decisions  made  only  by 
Federal  and  State  executives.  But,  as 
we  all  know,  policy  decisions  are  not 
carried  out  by  the  executive  branch 
alone.  There  was  minimal  participa- 
tion from  parents  and  the  key  edu- 
cational stakeholders  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  these  goals. 
This  policy  of  exclusion  continues  to  be 
reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  na- 
tional goals  panel.  This  composition 
will  lead  to  a  politization  of  the  assess- 
ment process.  If  you  honestly  want  to 
effect  lasting  change  and  produce  a 
credible  assessment,  politics  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  assessment  process. 

A  broad-based  council  made  up  of 
people  with  experience  in  assessment 
and  policymaking,  and  those  who  are 
education  stakeholders  is  essential  to 
assiu-e  the  unbiased  development  of  as- 
sessment needs  as  well  as  the  continu- 
ing assessment  and  evaluation  of  suc- 
cess toward  goal  achievement. 

If  we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  education,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  measuring  student  progress  will 
play  a  critical  role.  A  joint  statement 
issued  at  the  1989  education  summit 
stated: 

When  goals  are  aet  and  strategries  for 
achieving  them  are  accepted,  we  must  estab- 
lish clear  measures  of  performance  and  then 
issue  annual  report  cards  on  the  progress  of 
students,  schools,  the  States,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Clearly,  establishing  national  goals 
will  have  little  meaning  unless  we  are 
able  to  assess  where  we  currently  stand 
and  to  measure  our  progress  in  attain- 
ing these  goals. 

There  was  and  is  no  effective  mecha- 
nism for  measuring  individual  school 
performance  relative  to  the  established 
national  education  goals.  It  is  clear 
that  we  need  more  information  about 
the  quality  of  education  as  well  as 
more  information  about  the  conditions 
under  which  education  takes  place  and 
the  conditions  of  children  receiving 
that  education.  There  is  a  need  to  es- 
tablish effective  and  direct  ways  to 
measure  progress  toward  the  national 
education  goals  so  that  policymakers 
at  the  local,  State,  and  the  Federal  lev- 
els can  begin  to  effectively  and  sub- 


stantively address  the  issue  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  American  education. 

Before  we  can  establish  appropriate 
assessment  measures  I  believe  that  we 
first  need  to  develop  a  consensus  about 
what  intellectual  competencies  we  ex- 
pect children  to  develop  in  schools;  we 
need  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we 
expect  children  to  know  and  to  be  able 
to  do.  These  expectations  must  be  suf- 
ficiently detailed  before  there  can  be  a 
designing  of  appropriate  program  as- 
sessment instruments  or  national 
tests.  A  national  consensus  about  what 
standards  children  are  expected  to 
achieve  at  various  stages  in  their  aca- 
demic careers  is  a  precondition  to  de- 
veloping national  tests  or  systems  of 
national  assessment.  Not  the  reverse 
process  of  developing  assessment  tools 
and  national  tests  by  experts  alone  as 
the  current  goals  panel  is  doing. 

In  January  1990.  I  introduced  S.  2034. 
the  National  Report  Card  Act.  It  estab- 
lished a  national  council  on  education 
composed  of  highly  respected,  biparti- 
san experts  to  study,  evaluate,  and  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Nation's 
educational  achievement,  from  pre- 
school through  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. Title  n  of  S.  2  is  an  evolution  of 
that  bill,  taking  into  account  further 
input  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  re- 
ceived in  its  hearings  last  year.  It  is  es- 
sentially identical  to  the  version  S. 
3095  reported  by  the  Labor  Committee 
last  October. 

This  past,  July,  a  full  7  months  after 
introduction  of  my  National  Report 
Card  Act,  the  Governors  and  some  of 
the  President's  advisers  met  in  Mobile. 
AL.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  this  meet- 
ing was  the  establishment  of  a  compet- 
ing national  educational  goals  panel, 
which  unfortunately  falls  well  short  of 
the  mark  for  an  independent  report 
card. 

Unfortimately.  the  Governors  and  the 
President  chose  to  ignore  the  need  for 
independence  as  expressed  originally  in 
my  Report  Card  Act.  Instead,  they  set 
up  a  panel  comprised  of  six  Governors, 
four  administration  officials,  and  four 
ex-offlcio  Members  of  Congress — all  po- 
litical officeholders.  In  effect,  as  the 
people  responsible  for  making  and  im- 
plementing national  and  State  edu- 
cational policy,  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements so  that  they,  and  no  one 
else,  would  be  the  judge  of  their  own 
work.  This  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
shielding  those  who  set  the  goals  from 
any  accountability  for  achieving  those 
goals. 

An  additional  concern  is  that,  in 
order  to  keep  control  of  decisionmak- 
ing in  the  assessment  process,  the  Gov- 
ernors enacted  a  rule  whereby  the 
panel  cannot  act  on  any  proposal  or 
statement  unless  75  percent  of  the  10 
members  agree.  This  effectively  gives 
both  the  Governors  and  the  adminis- 
tration independent  vetoes  over  any  re- 
ports issued. 


Another  severely  limiting  factor  in 
terms  of  carrying  out  the  panel's  mis- 
sion is  that  there  is  no  budget  for  the 
panel  to  conduct  its  business  nor  any 
mechanism  for  It  to  commission  data 
collection,  particularly  any  new  data 
collection.  In  essence  this  is  an  unau- 
thorized panel  which  is  using  education 
funds  originally  Intended  for  other  edu- 
cational purposes  to  fund  Its  operation. 

Essentially,  the  Governors  and  the 
President  have  set  up  a  group — totally 
ignoring  the  concept  developed  in  the 
Report  Card  Act — to  monitor  education 
progress,  and  this  panel  is  made  up  of 
political  officials  who  will  be  monitor- 
ing their  own  achievement  and  do  not 
have  funding  to  carry  out  their  mis- 
sion. 

Three  major  conclusions  drawn  from 
hearings  held  on  the  Report  Card  Act 
were:  First,  there  is  a  need  for  a  report 
card  that  would  contain  information 
about  school  indicators  being  used  to 
achieve  national  goals;  second,  the  gen- 
eral public  should  be  meaningfully  in- 
volved; and  third,  there  should  be  an 
independent  national  council  to  mon- 
itor progress  toward  the  national 
goals. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  issue  of 
greater  long-term  consequence  to  our 
Nation's  future  than  the  perfonnance 
of  our  educational  system.  This  is  a 
critical  year  for  education;  3  years 
since  Mr.  Bush  declared  himself  the 
"Education  President";  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  of  the  decade;  18 
months  since  the  education  summit  in 
Charlottesville.  Up  to  now.  fanfare,  lip- 
service,  and  pontificating  seem  to  have 
supplanted  substantive  action.  Analyt- 
ical and  evaluative  substance  will  not 
be  forthcoming  unless  we  have  an  inde- 
pendent, nonpartisan  council  on  edu- 
cational goal  attainment.  Instead  of 
two  separate  panels.  S.  2  will  authorize 
the  creation  of  a  single  council  made 
up  of  education  stakeholders,  experts, 
and  policymakers. 

Broad-based  particii>ation  is,  I  be- 
lieve, vitally  important  to  achieving 
the  national  goals.  In  order  to  ensure 
this  broad-based  participation,  S.  2  au- 
thorizes matching  funds  for  State  sum- 
mits of  education.  State  summit  re- 
ports will  help  generate  the  necessary 
and  meaningful  discussion  of  the  local 
level  about  the  national  goals.  Funding 
ongoing  grassroots  deliberation  will 
help  keep  public  momentum  behind  the 
process  by  including  and  not  excluding 
all  of  those  involved  in  attempting  to 
achieve  the  national  educational  goals. 

Credibility  and  continuity  must  be  a 
significant  consideration  for  any  eval- 
uative group  responsible  for  assessing 
educational  progress.  Wise  and  honest 
politicians  will  understand  that  the 
better  part  of  politics  is  to  avoid  hav- 
ing politics  involved  in  the  work  of  im- 
proving education. 
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This  past  year  saw  much  wasted  time 
as  the  administration  sought  to  exer- 
cise political  control  over  the  assess- 
ment process.  It  was  a  battle  in  which 
the  administration  was  intent  on  exer- 
cising and  keeping  control  over  the  as- 
sessment process  for  political  reasons. 
The  intent  of  S.  2  is  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  an  independent  council  to 
achieve  the  national  goals.  Even  dis- 
cussions with  the  National  Governors 
Association  failed  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences. It  is  still  my  very  strong  con- 
viction that  an  independent  council  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  if  we  are  to 
honestly  and  credibly  assess  and  report 
on  our  success  in  attaining  the  na- 
tional goals  on  education. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  offered  to  our  students 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  work 
force  it  is  crucial  that  we  pay  close  at- 
tention to  monitoring  and  measuring 
student  progress  and  that  we  sustain 
this  effort  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  National  Academic  Report  Card 
Act,  title  n  of  S.  2,  will  also  set  up  a 
monitoring  and  measuring  infrastruc- 
ture for  education  that  will  have  a 
broad  base  of  community  participa- 
tion. I  urge  your  consideration  and 
support  of  this  entire  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  summarize  for 
my  colleagues  my  own  views  at  this 
important  time  in  our  country's  his- 
tory as  it  relates  to  education.  This 
afternoon  the  President  will  announce 
initiatives  he  is  going  to  push  in  the 
area  of  education  to  improve  our  coun- 
try's educational  system.  I  certainly,  I 
am  sure  along  with  all  colleagues  in 
this  body,  welcome  that  activity  and 
that  initiative  by  the  President. 

I  also,  of  course,  point  out  that  yes- 
terday in  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  we  were  able  to  re- 
port a  bill,  S.  2,  which  has  in  it  many 
of  the  provisions  this  Congress  has  pre- 
viously passed  upon  and  approved  at 
committee  level,  and  even  here  on  the 
Senate  floor,  designed  to  improve  edu- 
cation. I  think  the  President's  initia- 
tives today  pick  up  on  some  of  those 
ideas  and  add  to  them. 

I  believe  we  are  going  into  a  period  of 
heightened  attention  to  education  Is- 
sues; appropriately,  we  are  giving 
greater  attention  to  education  Issues.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  the  administra- 
tion join  that  debate  with  the  Congress 
because  it  is  a  very  important  debate 
and  one  that  needs  to  be  joined. 

In  September  1989.  the  President  and 
the  Governors  got  together  to  set  some 
national  education  goals,  or  to  discuss 
that,  and  they  did  set  six  national  edu- 
cation goals,  and  I  think  that  was  a 
positive  step.  There  were  some  flaws  in 
the  process  and  one  major  flaw  in  my 
view  was  the  goals  were  set  by  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  President  without  the 
involvement  of  people  In  the  education 
community,  without  the  Involvement 
of  the  business  community,  without 
the  involvement  of  all  of  those  who  are 


workli  g  in  the  fields  trying  to  improve 
educat  Ion  throughout  the  country. 

We  lave  tens  of  thousands,  if  not 
hundr(  ds  of  thousands  of  people 
throng  hout  the  country  who  are  in 
that  losition  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  I  o  providing  a  better  education 
for  01  r  students,  and  they  were  not 
partic:  pants  in  that.  I  think  that  proc- 
ess wa  i  flawed  for  that  obvious  reason. 

One  Dther  way  In  which  I  am  af^ld 
the  pn  icess  has  become  flawed  is  we  do 
not  n(w  have,  although  there  was  a 
call  fiom  the  Charlottesville  summit 
for  th<  establishment  of  a  national  re- 
port a  iTd  to  assess  progress  and  to  as- 
sess h(  w  we  are  all  doing  in  moving  to- 
ward a,ccompllshment  of  these  edu- 
cation goals,  we  do  not  now  have  in 
place  1 1  credible  mechanism  for  assess- 
ing thi  ,t  progress. 

The  piechanlsm  we  have  is  one  which 
the  Governors  and  again  the  President 
established  on  their  own  without  com- 
ing to  Congress  for  advice  or  consulta- 
tion, i.nd  It  Is  essentially  a  10-person 
panel  :  nade  up  of  6  Governors,  3  Demo- 
crats, 3  Republicans,  which  is  entirely 
approj  rlate,  and  then  4  representatives 
of  the  Euiminlstration:  Mr.  Sununu,  Mr. 
Darman,  Mr.  Porter,  all  of  whom  of 
course  are  advisers,  and  an  assistant  to 
the  Piesldent,  and  of  course  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  as  well. 

AgaiQ,  my  concern  with  the  estab- 
llshmc  at  of  this  so-called  assessment 
panel  s  that  it  again  does  not  Involve 
those  vho  are  in  education,  those  who 
have  1  leen  working  In  this  field,  and 
people  in  the  business  community  who 
have  atiown  great  leadership  in  trying 
to  hel]  I  deal  with  this. 

Vers  frankly,  Mr.  President,  the  as- 
sessmc  nt  panel  now  in  place — and  the 
admin  stration  resists  any  effort  to 
chang(  that  assessment  panel — is  not 
indepe  adent. 

We  lave  a  rule  the  panel  operates 
under  which  is  that  8  out  of  10  of  the 
memb  irs  of  that  panel  have  to  agree  in 
order  for  the  panel  to  make  rec- 
omme:  idatlons  or  include  something  in 
their  report.  They  are  intending  to 
issue  a  report  this  fall  assessing 
progre  3S  toward  educational  goals, 
issue  i  aother  report  in  the  fall  of  1992 
assess  ng  progress  toward  educational 
goals,  ind  each  year  after  that. 

One  of  the  provisions  In  S.  2  which, 
very  frankly,  has  been  controversial  is 
a  proposal  I  made  last  year  ir  the  Con- 
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to   establish    a   national    report 


card,  i  panel  at  the  national  level,  that 
would  be  independent,  would  not  be 
made  up  of  politicians,  would  not  be 
made  ip  necessarily  of  those  in  office, 
but  w<  uld  have  a  majority  of  its  Mem- 
bers t  e  people  who  were  Independent 
and  a1  ile  to  exercise  objective  opinion 
on  hoi  T  much  progress  is  in  fact  being 
made. 

I  think  that  is  crucial  and  it  is  cru- 
cial n(  t  only  because  we  need  the  find- 
ings o  this  panel  to  be  above  suspicion 
but  it|is  also  crucial  that  we  need  to 
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have  this  national  panel  that  was  the 
assessmen :  of  progress  toward  national 
goals  to  at  sess  not  only  the  States,  not 
only  the  ichool  district,  not  only  the 
student,  but  as  to  how  the  Nation  is 
doing.  Thjit  means  those  of  us  here  in 
the  FedeieQ  Government,  assess  how 
the  Congress  is  doing,  assess  how  the 
President  is  doing,  assess  how  the  De- 
partment of  Education  is  doing. 

I  fear  vejry  much  on  the  traxjk  we  are 
on  today,  absent  S.  2.  we  will  not  get 
that  kindl  of  fair  and  objective  and 
independent  assessment  of  how  we  are 
all  doing. 

Very  sliiply,  and  I  have  made  this 
point  several  times  in  the  committee 
and  here  on  this  Senate  floor  already, 
we  need  a  broader-based  panel.  We  need 
to  Involve  people  who  have  made  a  ca- 
reer of  ttls  and  whose  judgment  and 
opinions  a  re  not  subject  to  question  for 
their  polit  leal  motivation. 

I  think  1  ire  have  a  provision  in  title  11 
of  S.  2  that  would  accomplish  that  for 
us.  So  I  iim  very  hopeful  the  Senate 
will  mov(  expeditiously  to  pass  the 
bill.  I  do  qope  the  Initiatives  the  Presi- 
dent announces  this  afternoon  can  be 
quickly  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
legislative  form  and  that  we  can  have 
hearings  c  n  those  and  Include  some  of 
those  in  legislation  that  will  be  passed 
this  year  Intended  to  Improve  edu- 
cation. 

But  one  of  the  key  elements  I  believe 
Is  essentli  1  we  not  lose  sight  of  is  the 
credlbllitj  and  independence  of  the 
group,  th«  mechanism  we  have  estab- 
lished to  assess  our  progress  and  to 
give  us  reil  legitimate  feedback.  If  we 
have  a  sta  Dked  deck,  if  we  have  a  group 
driven  by  some  political  motive,  then  I 
think  we  i  rill  all  be  poorly  served. 

The  panel  which  I  have  proposed 
would  be  half  Democrat,  half  Repub- 
lican. The  re  would  be  no  basis,  as  I  see 
it,  for  a  claim  of  partisanship  in  that 
panel.  It  would  not  only  be  half  Demo- 
crat and  half  Republican.  The  majority 
of  people  on  that  panel  would  not  be  of- 
flceholderfc.  would  not  be  people  run- 
ning for  office.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  element  for  the  people  of 
this  counbry  to  focus  on  as  we  go 
foward.  and  hopefully  cooperatively, 
working  toward  achievement  of  these 
national  e  lucatlon  goals. 

I  yield  t  le  floor. 

Mr.  LOl  T.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con  Bent  I  be  recognized  for  up  to 
5  minutes  out  of  the  majority  leader's 
time. 

The  PRSSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EDUCATION  FIRST 

Mr.  PELJj.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
"Education  First  Week,"  a  period  not 
only  to  look  at  what  needs  to  be  done 
but  also  to  look  at  what  we  have  ac- 
complished. 

Under  pemocratlc  leadership  the 
Congress  has  reauthorized  two  major 
pieces  of  e  ducatlon  legislation  over  the 
past  3  yeirs.  In  1988  we  reauthorized 
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the  EUementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  strengthened  the  chap- 
ter 1  program  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation for  poor  children.  We  provided  a 
new  focus  upon  basic  skills  for  dis- 
advantaged students  in  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school.  We  also  re- 
quired each  chapter  1  school  to  in- 
crease the  test  scores  of  its  disadvan- 
taged students  in  order  to  qualify  for 
additional  Federal  aid. 

Last  year  we  enacted  a  new  Voca- 
tional Eklucational  Act.  For  the  first 
time  that  act  requires  linking  basic 
skills  instruction  and  vocational  train- 
ing. It  also  stipulates  that  training  be 
state  of  the  art,  and  be  provided  for 
jobs  that  actually  exist  in  the  commu- 
nity. We  include  provisions  for  per- 
formance standards  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

We  also  attempted  last  year  to  enact 
major  parts  of  the  President's  edu- 
cation initiative,  a  much-needed  Na- 
tional Liiteracy  Act,  and  a  National 
Teacher  Act  to  attract  talented  people 
into  teaching  and  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  those  already  in  the  classroom.  Un- 
fortunately, that  legislation  was  killed 
by  objections  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion. 


That  increase  would  provide  a  maxi- 
mum Pell  grant  of  $2,800  and  more 
grants  for  more  deserving  students.  It 
would  enable  the  chapter  1  program  to 
reach  more  students  and  to  extend 
basic  skills  instruction  into  more 
grades.  It  would  also  provide  important 
increases  in  literacy,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  math  and  science  instruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  while  the 
administratiion  has  talked  about  edu- 
cation, the  Democrats  have  done  some- 
thing. We  have  worked  hard  to  stream- 
line and  modernize  existing  programs, 
start  new  initiatives  where  needed,  and 


S.  2:  A  DEMOCRATIC  miTIATIVE 
TO  ACHIEVE  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
CELLENCE BY  THE  YEAR  2000 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  events 
of  the  past  few  months  have  dem- 
onstrated that  when  the  United  States 
dedicates  itself  to  getting  a  job  done, 
we  can  accomplish  our  mission  with 
stunning  success.  The  United  States 
has  shown  the  world  that  we  are  lead- 
ers in  military  capability  and  tech- 
nology. A  much-heralded  component  of 
our  military  success  was  our  so-called 
smart  bombs.  My  question  is:  If  we  can 
create  a  generation  of  smart  bombs, 
why  can't  we  also  produce  a  generation 


provide  sufficient  funding  for  our'edu-    °^  smart  kids?  By  similarly  focusing 


cation  programs  to  be  effective. 

We  welcome  the  President's  new  ini- 
tiative in  education  and  will  give  it  the 
same  careful  consideration  we  gave  to 
his  education  initiative  last  year.  Par- 
tisanship aside,  every  American  wants 
the  President  to  become  the  E^ducation 
President.  But  we  want  him  to  do  it 
the  old  fashioned  way — to  earn  it. 

And  earning  it  means  not  only  rhet- 
oric. It  means  strengthening  programs 
already  in  place,  and  it  means  facing 
up  to  the  fact  that  education  needs  to 
be  better  funded.  More  money  isn't  the 


our  leadership  and  resources  in  the 
field  of  education,  we  could  achieve  re- 
sults equally  as  impressive  as  our  vic- 
tory in  Kuwait. 

The  new  Democratic  legislative  ini- 
tiative, S.  2,  the  Strengthening  Edu- 
cation for  American  Families  Act.  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  bill  es- 
tablishes goals  for  a  decade  of  edu- 
cation. It  addresses  some  of  the  most 
compelling  and  heartbreaking  prob- 
lems in  our  society  today— high  drop- 
out rates,  illiteracy,  lack  of  school 
readiness.  Most  importantly,  the  bill 
focuses  attention  where  it  rightfully 


This  year,  we  have  also  gotten  out  of    °^y  answer,  but  you  cannot  expect  to    should  be  directed:  at  the  State  level. 


the  gate  fast.  We  are  already  hard  at 
work  with  hearings  on  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the 
Office  of  Education  Research  and  Im- 
provement. Already  we  are  focusing 
upon  the  need  to  improve  educational 
opportunity  not  only  for  the  poor  but 
also  for  hard-pressed  middle-income 
families.  Already  we  are  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  need  for  better  as- 
sessment of  student  achievement  in 
our  Nation's  schools. 

Just  yesterday  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  approved 
S.  2,  the  Strengthening  Education  for 
American  Families  Act.  That  legisla- 
tion expands  the  goals  work  done  last 
year  and  includes  new  goals  in  teach- 
ing and  postsecondary  education.  It 
folds  in  the  National  Literacy  Act  au- 
thored by  Senator  Simon.  And,  it  in- 
cludes a  series  of  new  initiatives  that 
focus  upon  such  critical  areas  as  up- 
graded math  and  science  instruction, 
and  greater  innovation  and  flexibility 
in  local  school  programs.  It  also  ex- 
tends critically  important  programs  in 
areas  such  as  dropout  prevention  and 
state-of-the-art  technology  instruc- 
tion. 

In  education  funding,  we  have  also 
provided  strong  leadership.  Where  the 
President  sought  an  increase  of  only  2 
percent,  about  half  the  inflation  rate, 
the  Democrats  sought  and  achieved 
education  funding  increases  totaling 
almost  10  percent.  This  year,  with  a 
President  seeking  only  $750  million  in 
additional  education  funding,  we  are 
pushing  hard  for  $3.1  billion  In  new 
education  spending. 


move  ahead  without  adequate  funding. 
It  also  means  new  programs  that  strike 
more  than  a  political  chord  and  actu- 
ally go  to  the  heart  of  our  problems  in 
education. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  set 
forth  last  year  by  the  President  and 
the  Governors,  we  must  recognize  that 
all  of  us  has  an  important  role  to  play, 
that  there  may  be  other  goals  that  are 
equally  important,  and  that  programs 
to  speed  education  on  its  way  toward 
meeting  all  those  goals  are  required  at 
every  level. 

For  our  part,  in  the  Senate  we  stand 
ready  to  build  upon  what  we  have  al- 
ready done.  We  stand  ready  to  work 
with  the  President  just  as  we  sought  to 
do  last  year.  But  most  of  all,  we  stand 
ready  to  help  build  the  kind  of  edu- 
cational system  that  will  keep  Amer- 
ica in  the  forefront  of  competition  in 
the  world  economy. 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  recommendations  from  the 
President  this  afternoon  on  education 
matters.  I  am  convinced  that  our  new 
Secretary  of  Education,  Lamar  Alexan- 
der, Is  an  innovator.  He  is  going  to 
have  some  very  strong  proposals  to 
present  to  the  Congress  for  us  to  con- 
sider. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  give 
education  that  high  level  of  recogni- 
tion and  consideration  and  support  fi- 
nancially, as  we  try  to  improve  the 
overall  education  of  our  country. 


The  goals  included  in  the  legislation 
were  formulated  with  the  participation 
of  Governors  around  the  country.  The 
Governors  have  committed  themselves 
to  achieving  eight  fundamental  na- 
tional education  goals  in  their  States 
and  communities.  S.  2  gives  States  the 
support  and  resources  they  need  to 
carry  out  their  tasks,  while  giving 
them  the  flexibility  they  need  to  re- 
spond to  local  concerns.  The  legislation 
allows  the  Federal  Government  to 
focus  attention  on  education — to  de- 
clare that  major  improvements  in  our 
educational  system  are  a  national  pri- 
ority— which  demands  cooi)eration  be- 
tween the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  The  Democratic 

Congressmembers  supporting  this  bill 
are  saying: 

Take  notice!  Education  is  a  critically  im- 
portant issue  for  our  Nation's  future.  We 
cannot  continue  to  prosper  as  a  nation  when 
25  percent  of  our  young  people  never  finish 
hig-h  school,  when  2  In  10  adults  are  function- 
ally Illiterate.  We  must  do  a  better  Job.  It's 
up  to  you  States  to  carry  out  the  work,  but 
we're  going  to  give  you  the  support  you  need 
to  do  that. 

Let  me  talk  briefly  about  some  of  the 
national  education  goals  articulated  In 
S.  2.  One  crucial  Democratic  proposal 
is  that  by  the  year  2000  all  children  in 
the  United  SUtes  will  begin  their 
school  careers  physically  and  emotion- 
ally ready  to  learn.  The  best  remedy 
for  starting  school  with  the  self-con- 
fidence and  motivation  necessary  for 
learning  is  to  grow  up  In  a  strong,  sup- 
portive, stimulating  home  environ- 
ment. Unfortunately,  not  all  children 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  this  type  of 
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family  life,  and  the  Oovemment  cannot 
ever  serve  as  a  replacement  for  that. 
What  Government  can  do,  however,  is 
to  see  to  it  that  children  who  begrin  life 
at  risk  have  access  to  programs  that 
we  know  help  them  overcome  some  of 
their  disadvantages — they  must  have 
access  to  quality  day  care  and  to  a 
positive  preschool  experience.  The 
most  successful  program  we  have  is 
Head  Start:  we  ought  to  fuUy  fund  it. 
This  is  the  obvious  answer  to  meeting 
the  first  national  education  goal  of 
having  100  percent  of  our  children 
ready  to  begin  school.  Let  me  repeat: 
we  ought  to  fully  fund  Head  Start. 

The  national  education  goals  sup- 
ported in  S.  2  call  for  increasing  the 
high  school  graduation  rate  to  90  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  this  century.  That's 
a  tall  order,  given  that  currently  some 
25  percent  of  our  students  fail  to  grad- 
uate firom  high  school.  The  goals  call 
for  students  to  demonstrate  com- 
petency in  varous  subject  matters 
throughout  their  school  careers,  and 
for  the  United  States  to  produce  the 
world's  top  science  and  math  students. 
To  meet  these  goals,  schools  simply 
have  to  do  a  better  job  of  teaching,  and 
of  teaching  all  students.  We  cannot 
allow  students  to  fall  through  the 
cracks  year  after  year,  moving  through 
grade  levels  without  learning  basic 
reading  or  math  skills;  if  we  do,  we  will 
never  graduate  90  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents, we  will  not  produce  a  generation 
of  students  highly  qualified  in  the 
sciences,  math,  or  any  other  subject, 
for  that  matter.  This  means  that  when 
students  are  struggling  with  basic  aca- 
demic skills,  they  must  have  access  to 
quality  remedial  programs  such  as 
chapter  1.  In  addition,  we  have  to  in- 
crease students'  motivation  to  stay  in 
school  and  to  do  well  there.  This  is  an 
area  where  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts must  do  the  most  crucial  work, 
by  designing  programs  that  build  stu- 
dent ajid  parental  enthusiasm  for  local 
school  initiatives. 

But  the  Federal  Government  can  cer- 
tainly do  its  part  to  help  in  this  area, 
by  funding  higher  education  and  set- 
ting national  standards  for  teaching 
professionals.  One  of  the  national  edu- 
cation goals  states  that  no  qualified 
students  shall  be  denied  postsecondary 
education  because  of  financial  barriers. 
If  students  know  that  staying  in  school 
is  a  path  to  bigger  and  better  things— 
that  college  or  advanced  technical 
schooling  is  an  option  for  them— then 
they  have  an  added  incentive  to  remain 
and  even  to  excell  in  school.  From  a 
national  policy  perspective,  this  calls 
for  a  greater  emphasis  on  grants  over 
loans.  It  also  demands  a  more  attentive 
regulatory  role  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. While  we  want  to  help  finance 
education  for  deserving  students  who 
could  not  otherwise  attend  school,  the 
Federal  Government  certainly  does  not 
want  to  be  the  prime  supporter  of  fly- 
by-night,  supposed  trade  schools  that 
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are  m(  re  than  happy  to  take  tuition 
money  from  students  but  often  do  lit- 
tle els4  for  them. 

A  ke  ^  to  achieving  any  of  these  na- 
tional education  goals  is  having  a  high- 
ly qua  ified  and  diverse  teaching  fac- 
ulty in  every  school  in  the  Nation.  We 
must  e  levate  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing, gi  ring  teachers  at  all  grade  levels 
the  respect  and  admiration  they  de- 
serve, rhis  is  a  simple,  cost-ftee  step. 
All  it  Requires  is  a  change  of  attitude 
that  should  come  about  automatically 
once  a  strong  educational  system  is 
seen  a)  a  top  national  priority.  We  can 
also  wi  irk  toward  establishing  national 
standa  -ds  for  teachers — another  goal 
we  mo  red  closer  to  when  Congress  ap- 
proprit  ted  funds  for  the  National 
Board  }f  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards ii  1  a  supplemental  authorization 
bill  pai  sed  last  month. 

Anotber  point  on  this  subject:  if  we 
are  to  i  recognize  teachers  as  true  pro- 
fession^Lls,  we  must  pay  them  as  such. 
We  ca^ot  expect  to  attract  talented, 
bright,!  energetic  people  into  teaching 
careeri  when  this  line  of  work  offers 
meagei  rewards  both  in  terms  of  status 
and  salary.  If  salary  levels  offer  any  in- 
dicaticKi  of  the  importance  we  place  on 
an  occupation,  one  would  conclude  that 
as  a  siciety  we  regard  caring  for  and 
educating  our  children,  especially  our 
youngest,  to  be  among  the  least  valued 
profesaions  in  the  nation. 

If  wa  hope  to  remain  internationally 
compel  Itive  in  the  next  millennium, 
we  mvst  dedicate  ourselves — our  re- 
sourcei  i  and  our  energy — toward  better 
educat  ng  our  children.  The  Demo- 
Party  has  shown  leadership  and 
comml  bment  to  these  concerns  for  dec- 
ades. '  he  Strengthening  Education  for 
Ameri(  an  Families  Act  is  the  latest  ex- 
of  our  party's  initiative  in  this 
important  area. 
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IN  K  ONOR  OF  THE  DALAI  LAMA 

Mr.  .  LKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  sp  jcial  tribute  to  a  man  of  peace, 
whose  ledication  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
undera  sanding,  and  fraternity  exempli- 
fies til  e  essence  of  the  hunum  spirit. 
His  Hjliness,  the  Dalai  Lama,  has 
toiled  and  sacrificed  on  behalf  of  the 
human  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Ti- 
betan people  during  more  than  three 
decade^  in  exile.  As  the  religious  and 
spirltup.1  leader  of  the  people  of  the  Ti- 
betan Buddhist  Sect,  he  has  stood  in 
witnes !  to  their  continued  persecution. 
CongrtBS  and  the  administration  have 
recorded  the  human  rights  violations 
agains ;  the  Tibetan  people.  Recent  ac- 
tions t  y  the  Government  of  China  have 
includ(  d  the  brutal  suppression  of  dem- 
onstrators in  March  1989,  which  led  to 
the  defiths  of  as  many  as  60  Tibetans, 
continted  restrictions  against  Tibetans 
from  engaging  in  the  worship  of  their 
religion  and  the  conduct  of  thler  reli- 
gious Activities,  and  constant  credible 


reports  of  torture  and  mistreatment  in 
penal  institutions  in  Tibet. 

The  Dalti  Lama  has  vigorously  and 
tirelessly  feought  a  peaceful  end  to  the 
conflict  wiich  has  claimed  the  lives  of 
over  1  million  of  his  Tibetan  followers. 
The  suffering  and  torment  in  Tibet 
have  raisep  deep  concerns  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  [among  my  constituents  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  people  through  the 
world.        j 

Throughput  the  Dalai  Lama's  life,  he 
has  charteld  a  course  of  peace.  In  1989, 
he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
for  his  lifelong  work.  His  five  point 
peace  plari,  presented  before  the  Con- 
gress on  September  21,  1987,  and  his 
Strasbourg  Proposal  of  June  15,  1988, 
provide  a  realistic  basis  upon  which  to 
establish  k  constructive  dialogue  be- 
tween Chipa  and  Tibet.  It  is  my  hope 
that  through  greater  trust,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  cooperation,  peace  will  come 
to  Tibet. 

Mr.  Pijesident,  my  grandfather 
brought  friom  China  to  our  great  Na- 
tion the  legacy  of  a  noble  tradition.  My 
Chinese  ancestors  believed,  as  many 
Chinese  stiill  believe,  in  the  words  of 
the  anciint  Conflician  philosopher 
Mencius,  who  said  that  no  nation  can 
long  survive  without  the  virtue  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  only  through  a  humane 
government  that  there  can  be  respect 
and  comniltment  from  the  people  for 
their  leaders.  As  Americans,  we  live  in 
a  nation  where  humanity  is  a  sacred 
virtue.  W*  are  committed  to  justice 
and  dedicated  to  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Wa  should  commend  His  Holi- 
ness, the  Dalai  Lama,  for  his  struggle 
for  this  sacred  virtue  of  a  more  humane 
govemmeiit. 


TRIBl 


:E  to  SENATOR  JOHN 
HEINZ 


Mr.  HEfLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  nay  tribute  to  our  friend  and 
colleague,Jjohn  Heinz,  who  was  struck 
down  as  le  endeavored  to  fulfill  his 
duty  to  hlB  constituents.  As  bits  of  the 
news  about,  a  small  plane  crash  with  a 
helicopter  began  to  be  heard  here  in 
Washingtoii,  I  joined  fellow  Senators  in 
praying  thjat  the  rumors  would  be  false 
and  that  John  would  not  be  involved. 
Unfortunately,  we  learned  that  this 
tragedy  h|ul  taken  the  lives  of  seven 
people  including  this  devoted  man  who 
had  serve4  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
as  the  consummate  public  servant  for 
over  20  years. 

During  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
compassiob.  the  intelligence  and  the 
devotion  Which  John  Heinz  brought  to 
this  job.  He  was  an  outstanding  Sen- 
ator who  ^uis  been,  at  times,  a  trusted 
ally  and,  $,t  other  times,  a  formidable 
opponent.  Above  all  he  has  represented 
all  that  iq  good  about  the  Senate  and 
about  public  service.  He  had  the  intel- 
ligence to  liave  well  thought  out  beliefs 
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and  the  convictions  to  back  those  be- 
liefs with  his  undivided  attention.  He 
was  an  outstanding  representative  for 
his  Pennsylvania  constituents,  but  per- 
haps more  importantly,  an  able  and 
competent  representative  for  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

John  Heinz'  devotion  to  the  elderly 
citizens  of  this  country  is  legendary. 
He  has  been  responsible  for  many  of 
the  protections  and  benefits  which 
have  come  their  way  in  the  last  several 
years.  He  was  a  steadfast  defender  of 
the  Medicare  system  and  helped  ensuj% 
the  passage  of  the  nursing  home  reform 
legislation  in  1987.  Just  last  year  his  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  Social  Security 
trvtst  funds  ftom  Federal  deficit  cal- 
culations were  finally  rewarded.  It  is 
somewhat  ironic  that  such  a  young 
man  would  for  so  many  years  serve  as 
one  of  the  staunchest  crusaders  for  el- 
derly rights.  But  that  is  one  of  the  ap- 
parent contradictions  that  made  John 
Heinz  such  an  interesting  man. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
fitting  that  John  Heinz  would  be  per- 
forming his  duties  when  this  crash  oc- 
curred. His  well-known  work  ethic  had 
him  travelling  to  a  field  hearing  on 
this  horrible  day.  To  the  end,  he  was 
working  to  represent  the  people  who 
elected  him.  I  join  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  offering  my  prayers  and  my 
support  to  his  wife  Teresa,  their  three 
sons  and  the  entire  Heinz  family. 
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TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  Inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,224  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 


MS.  SHIRLEY  BURPORD  OF  MEM- 
PHIS, TN,  HONOREE  OF  THE 
POINTS  OF  LIGHT  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  pay  tribute  to  Shirley  Burford  from 
Memphis,  TN,  who  is  being  honored  by 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation  for  her 
countless  hours  of  community  service 
through  the  Corporate  Volunteer  Coun- 
cil of  Memphis.  Ms.  Burford  serves  as 
chair  of  this  council,  an  organization 
which  provides  a  framework  for  work- 
place volunteers  to  establish  and  refine 
their  volunteer  programs  and  learn 
about  community  needs  and  concerns. 

Through  Ms.  Burford's  leadership, 
the  Corporate  Volunteer  Council  sup- 
ports literacy  programs,  community- 
wide  collection  drives  of  various  kinds, 
corporate  fundraising  for  projects  to 
meet  community  needs.  Junior 
Achievement,  Adopt-a-School,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  in  underprivileged  areas  in 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County. 

I  know  that  many  lives  have  been 
touched  and  improved  through  Ms. 
Burford's  dedication  to  her  commu- 
nity, the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
Nation.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with 


the  Senator  troia  Massachusetts  in 
honoring  her  today.  I  congratulate  Ms. 
Burford  on  this  achievement  and  wish 
her  every  success  as  she  continues  in 
her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Shelby  County. 


THE  POINTS  OF  LIGHT  FOUNDA- 
TION—CELEBRATION OF  SERVICE 
AND  SERVICE  AMBASSADOR 
AWARDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Points  of  Light  Foundation 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  community  serv- 
ice. The  Foundation  is  a  private  non- 
profit organization  whose  board  is  com- 
posed of  24  Americans  fi-om  business, 
industry,  the  academic  world,  and  vol- 
imtary  service  groups.  The  Founda- 
tion's mission  is  to  help  make  commu- 
nity service  a  greater  part  of  the  lives 
of  every  American,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  ongoing  strugrgle  against 
illiteracy,  poverty,  homelessness,  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse,  delinquency,  and 
the  plight  of  the  elderly. 

On  Monday,  April  15,  the  Foundation 
launched  their  12-day  Celebration  of 
Service  to  honor  Americans  who  have 
been  trailblazers  in  community  serv- 
ice, to  enhance  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  facing  society  and  the  need 
for  personal  involvement  to  alleviate 
them,  and  to  identify  worthwhile  pro- 
grams that  can  be  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  challenge  others  to  be- 
come involved. 

Each  day  during  their  Celebration  of 
Service,  the  Points  of  Light  Founda- 
tion will  recognize  one  or  two  Ameri- 
cans as  Service  Ambassadors,  people 
who  have  made  a  difference  by  partici- 
pating in  service  programs.  Today,  I 
join  with  the  Points  of  Light  Founda- 
tion and  Senator  GORE  in  commending 
Shirley  Burford  of  Memphis,  TN,  an  ex- 
emplary American  who  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  her  conrmiu- 
nlty  and  her  country. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  the 
Foundation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  background  in- 
formation on  its  good  works  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Points  of  Light  Foundation 
background 
The  Points  of  Light  Foundation  is  a  pri- 
vate non-proflt.  non-partisan  umbrella  orgra- 
nliation  whose  board  is  comprised  of  24 
Americans  drawn  from  business,  industry, 
academla  and  voluntary  service  groups.  The 
Foundation's  mission  is  to  help  make  direct 
and  consequential  community  service  aimed 
at  serious  social  problems  central  to  the  life 
of  every  American  and  to  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunities people  have  for  that  kind  of  service 
through  their  workplace,  schools,  churches 
and  civic  organizations.  We  also  will  serve  as 
a  catalyst  in  the  creation  of  new  voluntary 
service  initiatives. 


The  Foundation  and  Its  board  recognise 
the  crucial  role  government  programs  must 
play  in  this  stniggle  but  believe  these  ap- 
proaches cannot  be  the  only  ray  of  hope  on 
the  horlson.  Illiteracy,  poverty,  homeless- 
ness, alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  delinquency 
and  the  plight  of  the  elderly  are  problems 
that  continue  to  defy  government's  best  ef- 
forts. This  void  can  only  be  filled  by  a  re- 
doubled effort  from  the  private  sector,  by  the 
profound  and  personal  commitment  of  Indi- 
viduals to  helping  others. 

Beginning  Apr.  15,  the  Foundation  is 
launching  a  12-day  Points  of  Light  Celebra- 
tion that  Is  designed  to  honor  those  people 
who  have  been  trallblaaers  in  the  community 
service  effort;  to  sharpen  public  awareness  of 
the  problems  facing  society  and  the  need  for 
personal  Involvement  to  help  alleviate  them; 
and  to  identify  worthwhile  programs  that 
can  be  replicated  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  challenge  others  to  get  Involved.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  disparate  groups  and  in- 
dividuals have  already  been  mobilised  as 
part  of  this  effort. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Celebration,  the 
Foundation  will  unveil  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising campaign,  created  pro  bono  by  Saatchi 
&  Saatchi  and  the  Advertising  Council,  that 
will  bring  the  message  of  service  into  the 
home  of  every  American.  The  slogan,  "Do 
Something  Good.  Feel  Something  Real," 
stresses  the  sense  of  personal  accomplish- 
ment that  volunteers  get  fTom  their  work. 
The  campaign  will  seek  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  the  media,  businesses,  schools, 
unions,  religious  groups  and  individuals.  In 
addition,  a  toll-free  800  number  will  act  as  a 
national  center  for  providing  key  Informa- 
tion for  community  service  efforts. 

The  Foundation  is  assisting  or  has  helped 
to  establish  numerous  successful  service  pro- 
grams. These  include: 

One-to-One,  a  mentoring  program  for  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

StarServe.  a  school-based  community  serv- 
ice effort. 

Into  the  Streets,  a  college-based  commu- 
nity service  program  operated  by  the  Cam- 
pus Outreach  Opportunity  League. 

Naming  of  individual  Points  of  Light  Rep- 
resentatives, Leadership  Companies  and 
Partnerships. 

The  Foundation's  mandate  is  long-term. 
After  the  Celebration  of  Service  Is  over,  we 
will  pursue  our  mission  on  several  fronts. 
First,  we  will  evaluate  our  advertising  cam- 
paign and  toll-free  telephone  service  in  an  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  response;  and  second,  we 
will  continue  and  Improve  our  efforts  to 
serve  as  a  broker  and  coordinator  for  new 
programs.  There  are  no  easy  answers.  We  are 
engaged  In  a  day-to-day  struggle  that  re- 
quires day-to-day  commitment  and  energy. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  RE- 
CEIVES AWARD  FROM  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
TRUSTEES 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  was  honored  recently  by  the 
Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees  with  its  highest  public  service 
award,  the  National  Education  Service 
Award. 

It  was  given  at  the  Association's  an- 
nual Washington  seminar,  attended  by 
some  600  college  tnistees  and  adminis- 
trators firom  more  than  40  States,  in 
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recogrnition  of  Senator  Byrd's  tireless 
support  of  education  as  a  national  pri- 
ority. Indeed,  as  both  appropriations 
chairman  and  former  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Btrd's  leadership  has  been  a  con- 
stant force,  particularly  in  the  last 
dozen  years,  in  maintaining  the  oppor- 
tunity programs  that  help  struggling 
Americans  in  their  pursuit  of  market- 
able skills. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  appropria- 
tions process  last  year  produced  one  of 
the  largest  1-year  increases  that  Con- 
gress has  ever  adopted  for  Department 
of  Education  programs,  an  Increase  of 
J2.7  billion  or  13  percent.  Most  impor- 
tant for  the  people  seeking  postsecond- 
ary  training  to  gain  competitive  skills 
was  the  $566  million  increase  in  Pell 
grant  funding,  which  allowed  a  boost  in 
the  maximum  Pell  grant  to  X2,400.  This 
program,  which  has  helped  some  25  mil- 
lion students  over  two  decades,  has  be- 
come a  cornerstone  of  American  com- 
petitiveness. 

In  his  response  to  the  award,  Mr. 
Byrd  challenged  educators  to  rededi- 
cate  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  message  to  the  ACCT 
membership  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  asso- 
ciation OF  Community  College  Trustees. 
Washinoton.  DC,  February  M,  1991 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  naming:  me  the 
recipient  of  your  1991  National  Education 
Service  Award. 

I  have  nurtured  a  lifelong  faith  in  edu- 
cation. I  have  always  believed  that  formal 
education  and  skills  training: — vocational 
education,  if  you  will— can  open  doors  of  op- 
portunity to  young  people  and  even  older 
adults— doors  that  would  otherwise  be  closed 
to  them. 

As  tnutees  of  literally  hundreds  of  public 
community  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and 
technical  schools  across  our  country,  you  are 
stewards  of  the  dreams  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women— young,  middle-aged, 
and  older. 

As  you  have  chosen  to  honor  me  here 
today,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute all  of  you  for  the  outstanding  efforts 
that  you  are  expending  as  trustees  and  offi- 
cials of  your  individual  boards  and  institu- 
tions. 

Some  years  ago,  I  began  searching  for 
some  means  by  which  I  might  make  a  direct 
contribution  toward  the  education  of  young 
men  and  women  in  my  home  state  of  West 
Virginia,  and  I  came  up  with  a  modest  idea. 

Since  1969.  I  have  annually  presented  Rob- 
ert C.  Bjrrd  Scholastic  Recognition  Awards 
to  the  valedictorians  of  the  graduating  class- 
es of  West  Virginia's  public,  parochial,  and 
private  high  schools,  and  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

To  date,  those  Robert  C.  Byrd  Scholastic 
Recognition  Awards  have  been  presented  to 
more  than  5.800  West  Virginia  high  school 
gradoatea. 

The  Robert  C.  Byrd  Scholastic  Recognition 
Awards  conaista  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  paid 
for  out  of  a  private  trust  fund  that  I  estab- 
lished. 


In  li65,  the  success  of  the  Scholastic  Rec- 
ogmltipn  Awards  prompted  me  to  initiate  a 
national  Honors  Scholarship  program. 
Awarded  on  a  merit  basis,  these  national, 
federally  funded.  $1,500,  first-year  Robert  C. 
Byrd  llonors  Scholarships  are  intended  to 
encoui^ge  excellence  in  education  by  grlving 
motivated  and  able  students  a  boost  in  pur- 
pheir  college  educations. 

far,   19,856  Robert  C.   Bjrrd  Honors 
ships  have  been  awarded  nationally 
(he  Inception  of  this  program. 

proud  that  my  name  is  associated 
in  effort  to  promote  educational  excel- 
\n  our  society.  And  I  shall  not  flag  in 
t)mmitment  to  advance  education  in 

t>ne  time,  most  jobs  and  occupations 
3\e  to  Americans  required  little  or  no 
education. 

Butjwe  long  ago  passed  the  i>oint  of  zero- 
educaxion. 

According  to  a  recent  study,  more  than 
half  c^  the  new  jobs  created  between  now  and 
the  y^ar  2000  will  require  some  education  be- 
yond klgh  school. 

Jher,  by  the  year  2000,  roughly  one- 
}f  all  U.S.  jobe  will  require  a  college 

kkly,  I  believe  that  traditional  higher 
plon— that  offered  at  most  of  our  great 
and  state  universities— is  in  a  crisis 
I  likewise  believe  th&t  many  of  your 
(itions  offer  our  best  opportunities  for. 
solving  this  crisis,  at  least  blunting  its 
;  on  our  culture  and  our  economy, 
[ically,  at  the  same  time  that  the  re- 
nent  for  a  college-level  education  is  in- 
ag,   the   cost   of  higher   education   is 
out  of  sight  at  most  of  America's 
|)restigious  colleges  and  universities, 
is  the  flrst  facet  of  the  crisis  In  tradi- 
tional higher  education:  the  Crisis  of  Price. 

Accprding  to  the  New  York  Times,  for  this 
curreit  academic  year,  the  cost  for  tuition, 
room  land  board,  books,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses for  one  year  for  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  will  be  an  estimated  S22,160. 
For  V^le,  that  estimated  cost  will  be  S22,520. 
For  Princeton,  the  estimate  Is  $22,400.  At 
MIT,  ihe  cost  is  $22,994. 
Herf  in  Washington,  the  estimated  cost  of 
'  at  George  Washington  University  is 
At  American  University,  the  figure  is 
And  the  1980-91  estimated  cost  at 
Btown  University  for  tuition  alone  Is 

at  public  universities,  prices  are 
|ng.  At  Maryland,  tuition  alone  for 
residents  this  year  is  $2,269,  while  Vir- 
esidents  will  be  expected  to  pay  tui- 
tions t>f  $2,966  at  Charlottesville. 

In  e  rfect,  the  costs  of  one  year  of  college  at 
Amer  ca's  premier  institutions  of  higher 
educa  cion  are  being  priced  out  of  the  reach 
of  mo  St  middle-  and  moderate-income  Amer- 
ican i  imilles. 

At  (he  same  time  that  costs  are  soaring  at 
majoi*  universities,  large  numbers  of  scholars 
at  thje  most  prestigious  universities  have 
lost  tbe  desire  to  teach,  particularly  if  that 
meant  teaching  undergraduates  or 
nonreeearch-oriented  adults. 

Thaft  is  the  second  facet  of  the  current  cri- 
sis injtradltional  higher  education:  the  Crisis 
of  Pufpose. 

For!  added  prestige — Nobel  prizes,  recogni- 
tion jthrough  publications  in  professional 
journals,  and  other  Institutionally  enhanc- 
ing activities— many  schools  are  paying  In- 
flated salaries  for  research-oriented  person- 
nel. As  a  result,  undergraduate  students  at 
many!  top-flight  schools  receive  no  exposure 
to  these  institutions'  most  acclaimed  schol- 
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ars,  bavin;  instead  to  depend  on  graduate 
students  f(  ir  basic  instruction. 

Surprisingly,  at  the  same  time  at  some 
large  cam;  nises,  a  decline  in  academic  integ- 
rity and  al  confusion  of  purpose  have  led  to 
the  proliferation  of  questionable  and  even 
fatuous  ncpsense  courses. 

At  Vassar,  for  example,  one  can  take  for 
credit  a  caurse  entitled  "Sociology  of  Socia- 
bility"—a  [course  purporting  to  study  the  so- 
cial d3mainic8  of  ft-aternity  partying  and 
similar  sof  lal  gatherings. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts offers  "Ultimate  Frlsbee";  Kent 
State  has  "Dance  Roller  Skating";  Illinois 
provides  credit  for  "Pocket  Billiards";  and 
the  Unlvei  'slty  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro offerf  a  credit  course  called  "Deadhead 
101"— a  semester-long  examination  of  the 
cassette-recorded  music  and  video-filmed 
concerts  of  the  rock  grroup  called  the  "Grate- 
ful Dead." 

Related  po  this  unfocused  sense  of  purpose 
is  the  thiad  facet  of  the  crisis  In  traditional 
higher  education:  the  Crisis  of  Perspective. 
Against  this  background  of  soaring  costs  and 
blurred  aiins  on  large  and  prestigious  cam- 
puses, oun  community  colleges  and  their  re- 
lated sister  Institutions  offer  attractive  al- 
ternative^ to  much  traditional  higher  edu- 
cation.     I 

Becausei  of  their  proximity  to  large  and 
concentrated  potential  constituencies,  tui- 
tion and  cbste  at  community  colleges  can  be, 
and  are,  pigniflcantly  lower  than  at  more 
distant  campuses.  Commuting  and  working 
students  4&n  obtain  quality  courses  at  rea- 
sonable pijlces. 

Llkewisf ,  rooted  as  they  are  in  stable  com- 
munities. \  many  community  colleges  have 
built  up  Working  relationships  with  impor- 
tant local  [businesses  and  industries.  The  cur- 
ricula in  viese  conrmiunity  colleges  can  often 
be  dlrectlir  tailored  to  prepare  students  for 
specific  careers  or  for  career  advancement — 
goals  that)  increasingly  qualifled  and  accom- 
plished coinmunity  college  faculties  And  nei- 
ther abhofrent  nor  compromising. 

Similarly,  the  pragmatic  orientation  of 
most  comfnunity  colleges  precludes  the  de- 
velopment of  wasteful  and  frivolous  course 
offerings. 

With  their  ties  to  living,  vibrant  American 
communiqies,  community  colleges  can  per- 
mit youni  students  to  move  more  maturely 
and  natumlly  to  adulthood  and  useful  citi- 
zenship in  our  society. 

We  should  entertain  no  illusions.  America 
is  locked  In  genuine  competition  with  our 
world  trajding  partners  and  trading  rivals 
alike  for  ^arkets  and  customers.  If  our  way 
of  life  anfl  our  standard  of  living  are  to  be 
preserved]  we  will  require  the  talents,  skills, 
and  faculties  of  well-educated,  well-trained 
men  and  >^omen. 

Cultlvamng  and  producing  those  qualifled 
people  win  be  more  and  more  a  role  for  com- 
munity colleges,  vocational  and  career 
schools,  uid  junior  colleges.  At  your  colleges 
and  Institutions,  increasing  numbers  of 
young  Americans  and  working  adults  are 
building  fpr  their  futures  and  for  our  future. 

Again,  I  commend  you  for  the  exceptional 
contributions  that  you  are  making  to  Ameri- 
ca's educational  streng:th  and  economic 
progress  tlux>ugh  your  efforts  as  trustees  and 
officers  or  our  conmiunity  colleges,  and  I 
hope  for  tthe  institutions  that  you  represent 
even  greater  success  as  we  move  toward  the 
twenty-fli  st  century. 


April  18,  1991 
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H.R.  598:  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS  HEALTH- 
CARE PERSONNEL  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, April  17,  1991.  the  Senate  passed 
H.R.  598,  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Health-Care  Personnel  Act  of 
1991.  In  my  remarks  in  the  Record— be- 
ginning on  S.  4537—1  referred  to  an  ex- 
planatory statement — developed  joint- 
ly by  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees— In  which  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  are  described 
In  detail.  Contrary  to  my  stated  Inten- 
tion, the  portions  of  the  explanatory 
statement  describing  titles  11,  m,  and 
rv  of  the  bill  were  not  submitted  for 
printing  in  the  Recx>rd  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  portions  of 
the  explanatory  statement  of  H.R.  598 
as  agreed  to  by  the  committees  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  17  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanatory  Statement  on  Tftles  n.  m. 
AND  IV  OF  H.R.  596 

H.R.  596  as  amended  by  the  Senate  reflects 
a  compromise  agreement  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  have  reached  on  certain 
bills  relatlngs  to  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs physician  and  dentist  pay  and  labor  re- 
lations considered  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  not  enacted, 
during  the  101st  Congress.  Those  bills  are 
H.R.  4557.  which  the  House  passed  on  May  1. 
1990.  and  S.  2100.  which  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported  on  July  19. 
1990.  but  which  did  not  receive  Senate  con- 
sideration prior  to  the  end  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  prepared  the  following  explanation  of 
H.R.  598  as  amended.  Differences  between  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  496  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Compromise 
agreement")  and  the  related  provisions  in 
the  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  4557  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "House  bill")  and 
S.  2100  as  reported  in  the  Senate  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Senate  bill")  are  noted  In 
this  document,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  the  compromise  agreement,  and  minor 
drafting,  technical  and  clarifying  changes. 

EXTENSION  OF  COIXECTIVE  BARGAINING  RIGHTS 
TO  TITLE  38  EMPLOYEES 

Current  law:  Under  the  Federal  Service 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  (FSLRA), 
which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-454) 
and  codified  In  chapter  71  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  federal  employees  are  granted 
the  right  to  engage  In  collective  bargaining 
with  respect  to  conditions  of  employment 
through  representatives  chosen  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  Act. 

Section  4108  of  title  38  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  "shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  leaves  of  absence" 
of  health-care  professionals  appointed  under 
title  38. 

In  a  July  1988  decision,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 


held,  in  the  case  Colorado  Nurses  Association 
and  VA  Medical  Center,  Ft.  Lyon,  Colorado,  v. 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority,  851  F.2d 
1486  (D.C.  Cir.  1988).  that  the  VA  Secretary 
has  exclusive  discretion  to  establish  regula- 
tions concerning  the  working  conditions  of 
those  employees  appointed  under  the  title  38 
personnel  system  and  Is,  therefore,  not  under 
any  obligation  to  bargain  with  such  employ- 
ees under  the  FSLRA. 

House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  4557  would 
amend  section  4108  of  title  38  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary's  authority  to  prescribe 
by  regulation  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  leaves  of  absence  of  title  38 
employees  Is  subject  to  the  right  of  Federal 
employees  to  engage  In  collective  bargaining 
with  respect  to  conditions  of  employment 
through  representatives  chosen  by  them  In 
accordance  with  chapter  71  of  title  5,  which 
relates  to  labor  management  relations. 

Senate  bill:  Section  249  would  provide  that 
the  provisions  of  chapter  71  of  title  5  would 
generally  apply  to  the  personnel-administra- 
tion authorities  In  section  4108  of  title  38. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7422(a) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  202  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

Scope  of  Collective  Bargaining 

House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  4557  would 
provide  that  collective  bargaining  and  any 
grievance  procedures  provided  under  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  may  not  cover, 
or  have  any  applicability  to,  any  matter  or 
question  concerning,  or  arising  out  of,  "pro- 
fessional conduct  or  competence"  (defined  as 
(a)  direct  patient  care,  (b)  clinical  com- 
petence, (c)  professional  judgment,  and  (d) 
peer  review). 

Senate  bill:  Section  249  would  provide  that 
the  collective  bargaining  rights  of  employees 
as  set  forth  in  chapter  71  of  title  5  would  not 
apply  with  respect  to  (a)  the  prohibitions  set 
out  in  section  4108(a)  (1)  through  (6)  (relating 
to  work  outside  VA  and  conflict-of-interest 
situations)  or  (b)  matters  covered  by  section 
4110  (certain  disciplinary  actions,  which  are 
proposed  to  be  limited  to  certain  major  ac- 
tions by  section  250  (discussed  below)). 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7422(b) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  secOon  302  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill  with  an  amendment  clarifying  that  col- 
lective bargaining  and  any  grievance  proce- 
dures established  under  collective  bargaining 
may  not  cover,  or  have  any  applicability  to, 
any  matter  or  question  concerning  or  arising 
out  of  (1)  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence, (2)  peer  review,  or  (3)  the  establish- 
ment, determination,  or  adjustment  of  em- 
ployee compensation  under  this  title. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  reference  to 
peer  review  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
refer  to.  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  operation, 
determinations,  and  membership  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Boards  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  reference  to  "professional  judgment" 
has  been  deleted  from  the  definition  of  "pro- 
fessional conduct  or  competence"  because  it 
is  the  belief  of  the  Committees  that  the 
meaning  of  that  term  is  fully  encompassed 
by  the  term  "clinical  competence". 

Review  of  Secretary's  Collective  Bargaining 
Determiruitions 

House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  4557  would 
grant  the  Secretary  exclusive  authority  to 
determine,  not  subject  to  collective  bargain- 
ing or  review  by  any  other  agency  or  by  any 
court,  whether  a  matter  concerns,  or  arises 
out  of,  professional  conduct  or  competence. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 


Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7422(d) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  202  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill  with  an  amendment  deleting  the  prohibi- 
tion against  court  review  of  the  Secretary's 
determination  whether  a  matter  concerns,  or 
arises  out  of,  (1)  professional  conduct  or 
competence.  (2)  peer  review,  or  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment, determination,  or  adjustment  of 
employee  compensation. 

Jurisdiction  for  Certain  Cases 

House  bUl:  Section  301  of  H.R.  4557  would 
provide  that  a  petition  for  judicial  review  or 
petition  for  enforcement  under  section  7123 
of  title  5  in  any  case  involving  title  38  em- 
ployees, or  arising  out  of  the  applicability  of 
title  5  to  title  38  employees,  may  be  pursued 
only  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7422(e) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  202  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION:  FULL-TIME 
EMPLOYEES 

New  section  7423  (as  provided  to  be  added 
by  section  202  of  the  compromise  agreement) 
is  a  recodification  in  the  proposed  new  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  74  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  current  section  4106(a)  (1)  through 
(6).  which  set  forth  prohibitions  relating  to 
work  outside  VA  and  connictof-interest  sit- 
uations applicable  to  full-time,  title  38  em- 
ployees. 

ADVERSE  PERSONNEL  ACTIONS 
Disciplinary  Actions  and  Appeal  Procedures 
Current  law:  Section  4110  of  title  38  requires 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  (CMD),  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  ap- 
point disciplinary  boards  comprised  of  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  employ- 
ees, senior  in  grade,  of  the  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration,  to  de- 
termine charges  of  inaptitude,  inemciency, 
or  misconduct  of  any  full-time,  permanent 
health-care  professional  apinlnted  under 
title  38. 

House  bUl:  Section  302  of  H.R.  4557  would  re- 
place current  section  4110  with  four  new  sec- 
Uons:  4110.  4110A.  4110B,  and  4110C.  Revised 
section  4110  would  provide  that  1^11-time. 
permanent  title  38  employees  have  the  right 
to  appeal  an  adverse  personnel  action  result- 
ing from  a  charge  brought  by  the  CMD  (or  an 
official  designated  by  the  CMD)  based  on 
conduct  or  performance,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  any  case  Involving  or  including  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence in  which  a  major  adverse  action  was 
taken,  the  appeal  would  be  required  to  be 
made  to  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board  (DAB) 
under  new  section  4110A  (discussed  below). 

(b)  In  any  case  involving  or  including  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence in  which  a  major  adverse  action  was 
not  taken,  the  appeal  would  be  required  to  be 
made  tlirough  Department  grievance  proce- 
dures under  section  4110B  (discused  below). 

(c)  In  any  case  not  Involving  or  including  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence in  which  either  a  major  or  minor  ad- 
verse action  was  taken,  the  appeal  would  be 
through  Department  grievance  procedures 
under  new  section  4110B,  except  tr  <^t  an  em- 
ployee covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  would  be  authorized  to  elect  to 
appeal  through  either  the  4110B  procedures 
or  the  grievance  procedures  provided 
through  collective  bargaining. 

For  these  purposes,  a  major  adverse  action 
is  an  adverse  action  that  includes  a  suspen- 
sion, transfer,  reduction  in  grade,  reduction 
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In  basic  pay,  or  disctaar^,  and  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence  is  a 
question  Involving  direct  patient  care,  clini- 
cal competence,  professional  judgment,  or 
peer  review. 
Senate  bill:  Section  250  would: 

(a)  Retain  current  4110  disciplinary  boards 
but  provide  that  a  disciplinary  board  Is  not 
required  In  a  case  in  which  the  itroposed  ac- 
tion is  suspension  for  14  days  or  less,  reas- 
signment without  a  reduction  in  basic  pay, 
reduction  in  rank  without  a  reduction  in 
basic  pay,  reprimand,  or  admonishment. 

(b)  Establish  a  new  adjudication  and  re- 
view procedure  for  cases  in  which  the  pro- 
posed action  Is  suspension  for  14  days  or  less, 
reassignment  without  a  reduction  in  basic 
pay,  reduction  in  rank  without  a  reduction 
in  basic  pay,  reprimand,  or  admonishment. 

(c)  Require  that  (1)  the  Secretary  authorize 
review,  under  procedures  established  through 
collective  bargaining,  of  (A)  grievances  by 
employees  covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  and  (B)  lesser  disciplinary  ac- 
tions involving  such  employees,  (2)  in  a  case 
involving  a  question  of  clinical  competence. 
as  determined  by  either  party,  any  person  se- 
lected to  serve  as  an  arbitrator  be  quallfed  as 
an  arbitrator  and  also  be  a  physician,  den- 
tist, or  nurse,  or  otherwise  quallfed  in  exam- 
ining and  adjudicating  health-care  Issues, 
and  (3)  the  Secretary  authorize,  through  a 
Department  review  procedure,  review  of  less- 
er disciplinary  actions  (suspension  for  14 
days  or  less,  reassigrnment  without  a  reduc- 
tion in  basic  pay,  reduction  in  rank  without 
a  reduction  in  basic  pay,  reprimand  or  ad- 
monishment) imposed  on,  and  grievances  of, 
supervisors  and  employees  not  covered  by  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7461  (as 
proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill  except  the  reference  to  "professional 
judgment"  has  been  deleted  (as  in  new  sec- 
tion 7422.  relating  to  collective  bargaining) 
from  the  definition  of  "professional  conduct 
or  competence"  because  of  the  Committees' 
belief  that  the  meaning  of  this  term  is  fully 
encompassed  by  the  term  "clinical  com- 
petence". 

Judicial  Review  of  DiacipHnary  Actions  and 
Appeals 

House  bill:  New  section  4110(d)  would  pro- 
vide that  an  issue  of  whether  a  matter  or 
question  concerns,  or  arises  out  of,  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence  is  not  itself 
subject  to  any  grievance  procedure  provided 
by  law,  regulation,  or  collective  bargaining 
and  may  not  be  reviewed  by  any  other  agen- 
cy or  by  any  court. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7461(d) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill  except  that  the  language  that  would  pro- 
hibit court  review  of  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  a  matter  or  question 
concerns,  or  arises  out  of.  professional  con- 
duct or  competence  is  deleted. 

As  in  section  202  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment (relating  to  collective  bargaining)  the 
Committees  have  deleted  the  reference  to 
"I>rofessional  judgment"  from  the  definition 
of  "professional  conduct  or  competence"  be- 
cause of  the  Committees'  belief  that  the 
meaning  of  that  term  is  fully  encompassed 
by  the  term  "clinical  competence". 

Publication  of  Proposed  Regulations 

House  bill:  Revised  section  4110(e)  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  notice-and-comment,  not  less 
than  30  days  before  the  date  on  which  they 


are  toitake  effect,  regulations  the  Secretary 
proposes  to  prescribe  under  proposed  new 
sectiols  4110,  4110A,  4110B,  and  4410C. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7461(e) 
(as  prtjposed  to  be  added  by  section  208  of  the 
comprf)mlse  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

Appeal  Procedures  for  Major  Disciplinary  Ac- 
tions Involving  Professional  Conduct  or  Com- 
pete! ce 

How  t  bill:  New  section  4110A(a)  would  pro- 
vide tl  lat  disciplinary  appeals  boards  (DABs) 
appoii  ted  under  new  section  4110C  would 
have  I  ixclusive  jurisdiction  to  review  any 
case  M  hich  arises  out  of  (or  which  Includes) 
a  question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence of  a  full-time,  permanent  title  38 
emplo:  ree  and  in  which  a  major  adverse  ac- 
tion w  is  taken. 

Senate  bill:  Section  250  would  require  that 
sectioi  I  4110  disciplinary  boards  be  main- 
tained to  determine  the  charges  in  any  dis- 
cipline ry  action  brought  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formaice  or  conduct. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7462(a) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

Mixed  Cases 
Horn  e  bill:  New  section  4110(A)  would  re- 
quire L  DAB  to  include  in  its  record  of  deci- 
sion in  a  "mixed  case"— a  case  including 
both  i  major  adverse  action  arising  out  of  a 
questi  >n  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petent e  and  an  adverse  action  which  is  not  a 
major  adverse  action  or  which  does  not  arise 
out  of  a  question  of  professional  conduct  or 
comp<  tence — a  statement  of  the  board's  ex- 
cluslw!  jurisdiction. 
Sencke  bill:  No  provision. 
CorrtpTomise  agreement:  New  section  7462(a) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

and  Opportunity  to  Respond — Major 

Adverse  Actions 
bill:  New  section  4110A(a)  would  pro- 
Eit  in  a  case  in  which  charges  are 
kt  against  a  title  38  employee  involving 
|tion  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
which  could  result  in  a  major  ad- 
^ction.  the  employee: 
entitled  to  (1)  advance  written  notice 
tie  CMD  or  other  charging  official  spe- 
clflcaily  stating  the  basis  of  the  charge,  the 
adverse  actions  that  could  be  taken  and  a 
statei^ent  of  any  specific  law,  regrulation, 
policy^  procedure,  practice,  or  other  speciflc 
ction  that  has  been  violated,  (2)  the 
tunity  to  present  an  answer  orally  and 
king  to  the  CMD  or  other  deciding  offl- 
^ho  must  be  higher  In  rank  than  the 
official,  and  to  submit  affidavits 
ther  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  thelanswer;  and 

(b)  IB  entitled  to  be  represented  by  an  at- 
torney or  other  representative  of  the  em- 
ployers choice  at  all  stages  of  the  case. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Con^romise  agreement:  New  section  7462(b) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill,  itith  amendments  to  clarify  the  notice 
and  opportunity  to  respond  that  would  be  re- 
quire4  to  be  available  to  employees.  Thus, 
new  section  7462(b)  provides  that  in  any  case 
in  which  charges  are  brought  against  an  em- 
ployed which  arises  out  of,  or  includes,  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petent which  could  result  in  a  major  ad- 
verse (action,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  at 
least  (0  days  advance  written  notice.  An  ex- 
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ception  is  giade  for  situations  in  which  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  em- 
ployee has  committed  a  crime  for  which  the 
employee  *iay  be  Imprisoned,  in  which  case 
the  30-day  written  notice  would  not  be  re- 
quired. Nefr  section  7462(b)  also  provides  that 
an  employee  has  at  least  seven  days  to 
present  an  answer  orally  and  In  writing  In 
response  Ui  the  notice  that  charges  are  being 
brought. 

The  Committees  note  that  these  require- 
ments parallel  the  notice  requirement  appli- 
cable to  civil  service  employees  under  sec- 
tion 7513  ot  title  5. 

Decisions 

House  bia:  New  section  4110A(b)  would  pro- 
vide that  ka)  if  a  proposed  adverse  action 
covered  section  4nOA  is  not  withdrawn,  the 
deciding  official  must  render  a  decision  in 
writing  wijthln  21  days  after  receipt  by  the 
official  of  fche  employee's  answer;  (b)  the  de- 
cision must  include  a  statement  of  the  spe- 
ciflc reasons  for  the  decision  with  respect  to 
each  charge  and  in  the  case  of  a  major  ad- 
verse act^n.  state  whether  any  of  the 
charges  sustained  arose  out  of  a  question  of 
professionil  conduct  or  competence;  and  (c) 
if  any  of  tjhe  charges  are  sustained,  the  no- 
tice of  the|  decision  to  the  employee  must  in- 
clude notit:e  of  the  employee's  rights  of  ap- 
peal. I 

Senate  b^l:  No  provision. 

Comprorrtse  agreement:  New  section  7462(b) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromlie  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

Authority  to  Hold  Proposed  Adverse  Actions  in 
I  Abeyance 

House  bii^:  New  section  4110A(b)  would  pro- 
vide that  fL  proposed  adverse  action  may  be 
held  in  abeyance  for  up  to  a  year  if  the  em- 
ployee requests,  and  the  deciding  offlcial 
agrees,  thit  the  employee  shall  seek  counsel- 
ing or  treatment  for  a  condition  covered 
under  the  Hehabllltation  Act  of  1973. 

Senate  b^l:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7462(b) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

vrtunity  to  Respond  to  Charges 
House  6i|2:  New  section  4110A(b)  would  au- 
thorize th^  Secretary  to  require  that  any  an- 
swer and  Submission  ft^m  an  employee  be 
submlttedlso  as  to  be  received  within  30  days 
of  the  dalte  of  the  written  notice  of  the 
charges,  ixcept  that  the  Secretary  shall 
allow  the!  granting  of  extensions  for  good 
cause  8ho«n. 
Senate  bUl:  No  provision. 
Compron^  agreement:  New  section  7462(b) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromite  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill  with  I  in  amendment  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  require  an  employee  to 
submit  az,  answer  prior  to  the  passage  of 
seven  dayi  i  after  the  date  of  written  notice  of 
the  charges. 

Timelines  i  of  Appeals  to  Disciplinary  Appeals 
Boards 

House  bill:  New  section  4110A(b)  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  require  any  appeal 
to  a  DAB  from  a  decision  to  impose  a  major 
disciplina:y  action  be  received  within  30 
days  aftei  the  date  of  service  of  the  written 
decision  od  the  employee. 

Senate  bUl:  No  provision. 

Comprornise  agreement:  New  section  7462(b) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bUl. 
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Determination  of  Jurisdiction 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(c)  would  re- 
quire a  DAB  to  determine  whether  a  matter 
is  properly  before  it  prior  to  considering  an 
appeal  in  a  case  under  this  section. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7462(c) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

Authority  of  Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(c)  would  re- 
quire a  DAB  to  sustain,  dismiss,  or  sustain  in 
part  and  dismiss  in  part,  each  chargre  ap- 
pealed to  it  and,  if  the  deciding  official  is 
sustained  (in  whole  or  in  part)  with  respect 
to  any  charge,  to  approve  the  action  as  im- 
posed, approve  the  action  with  modification, 
reduction,  or  exception,  or  reverse  the  ac- 
tion. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7462(c) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bUl. 

Procedures 

House  bUl  New  section  4110A(c)  would  re- 
quire that  a  DAB  (a)  afford  an  employee  ap- 
pealing an  adverse  action  an  opportunity  for 
an  oral  hearing  and,  if  such  a  hearing  is  held, 
provide  the  employee  a  transcript  of  it,  and 
(b)  render  a  decision  within  45  days  of  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing,  if  a  hearing  is  held, 
and  in  any  event  no  later  than  120  days  after 
the  api>eal  commenced. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Subsections  (c)  and 

(d)  of  new  secUon  7462  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  203  of  the  compromise 
agreement)  follow  the  House  bill. 

Secretary 's  Action 

House  bill:  New  section  4110A(d)  would  pro- 
vide that  (a)  except  as  discussed  In  Items  (b) 
and  (c),  below,  after  resolving  any  question 
as  to  whether  a  matter  Involves  professional 
conduct  or  comi>etence,  the  Secretary  must 
cause  the  DAB  decision  to  be  executed  in  a 
timely  manner  and  in  any  event  not  later 
than  90  days  after  it  is  received  and.  pursu- 
ant to  the  DAB'S  decision,  may  order 
reinstatment,  award  back  pay,  and  provide 
such  other  remedies  as  the  board  found  ap- 
propriate. Including  expungement  of  records 
relating  to  the  acUon;  (b)  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  a  determination  that  a  decision 
of  a  DAB  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  evidence 
or  unlawful,  to  (1)  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
DAB,  or  (2)  reverse  the  decision  of  the  DAB 
and  remand  the  matter  for  further  consider- 
ation; (c)  the  Secretary  may  mitigate  the  ad- 
verse action  imposed  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  DAB  decision  (while  not  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  or  unlawful)  to  be  not 
justified  by  the  nature  of  the  charges;  and  (d) 
the  Secretary's  execution  of  a  DAB  decision 
would  be  the  final  administration  action  in  a 
case. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Subsections  (d)  and 

(e)  of  new  section  7462  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  203  of  the  compromise 
agreement)  follow  the  House  bill  with  an 
amendment  to  clarify  that  the  Secretary, 
upon  a  determination  that  a  decision  of  a 
DAB  Is  clearly  contrary  to  the  evidence  or 
unlawful,  may  vacate  a  decision  of  the  DAB 
and  remand  the  matter  for  further  consider- 
ation. 

Management  Representation  Before 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(e)  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  designate  a  Depart- 
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ment  employee  to  represent  management  in 
any  case  before  a  DAB. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7462(e) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

Judicial  Review  of  a  Final  Decision  by  a 
Discipliruxry  Appeals  Board 

House  bill:  New  section  4110A(f)  would  (a) 
authorize  a  title  38  employee  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  final  decision  of  a  DAB  (after  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary)  to  obtain  judicial  re- 
view of  the  decision;  and  (b)  require  that  a 
reviewing  court  review  the  record  and  hold 
unlawful  and  set  aside  any  action,  finding,  or 
conclusion  found  to  be  (1)  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  In  accordance  with  law;  (2)  obtained 
without  procedures  required  by  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  having  been  followed;  or  (3)  un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7462(f) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

Disciplinary  Actions  and  Appeal  Procedures  Ap- 
plicable to  Cases  other  than  those  Involving 
Major  Adverse  Actions  Arising  out  of  Profes- 
sional Conduct  or  Competence 
House  bill:  New  secUon  4110B(a)  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions  procedures   for   the   consideration   of 
grievances  of  title  38  employees  arising  from 
an  adverse  personnel  action  in  which  the  ac- 
tion taken  either  is  not  a  major  adverse  ac- 
tion or  does  not  arise  out  of  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence. 

Senate  bill:  Section  250  would  require  that 
the  Secretary  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
consideration  of  a  proposed  action  in  which 
the  proposed  action  is  suspension  of  14  days 
or  less,  reassignment  without  reduction  in 
basic  pay.  reduction  In  rank  without  reduc- 
tion In  basic  pay,  reprimand,  or  admonish- 
ment. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7463(a) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bUl. 

Procedures 

House  bill:  Subeectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  new 
section  4110B  would  provide  in  a  case  of  an 
adverse  personnel  action  in  which  the  action 
taken  either  is  not  a  major  adverse  action  or 
does  not  arise  out  of  a  question  of  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence  (a)  DABs 
would  have  no  jurisdiction;  (b)  an  employee 
who  is  a  member  of  a  collective  bargaining 
unit  may  seek  review  of  the  adverse  action 
either  under  Department  grievance  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  through 
grievance  procedures  determined  through 
collective  bargaining,  but  not  under  both; 
and  (c)  the  employee's  election  of  which 
grievance  procedure  to  follow  is  non- 
revocabale. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  new  section  7463  (as  pH-oposed  to  be 
added  by  section  303  of  the  compromise 
agreement)  follow  the  House  bill. 

Required  Components  of  Appeal  Procedures 

House  bill:  New  section  4110B(c)  would  re- 
quire grievance  procedures  established  under 
section  4U0B  to  include: 

(a)  A  right  to  formal  review  by  an  impar- 
tial examiner  within  VA,  who.  In  a  case  aris- 
ing fft>m  a  question  of  professional  conduct 
or  competence,  would  be  required  to  be  se- 
lected  ftorn   the   panel   of  employees   des- 


ignated by  the  Secretary  as  qualified  to  set 
on  a  DAB. 

(b)  A  right  to  a  prompt  report  of  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  by  the  impartial 
examiner. 

(c)  A  right  to  a  prompt  review  of  the  exam- 
iner's findings  and  recommendatllons  by  an 
official  of  a  higher  level  than  the  official  Im- 
posing the  adverse  action. 

(d)  A  right  to  be  represented  by  an  attor- 
ney or  other  representative  at  all  stages  of 
the  appeal  procedure. 

Senate  bill:  Section  250  would  provide  that 
an  employee  against  whom  a  lesser  discipli- 
nary action  is  proposed  would  be  entitled  to: 

(a)  Advance  written  notice  stating  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  A  reasonable  time  to  answer  orally  and 
In  writing  and  to  furnish  affidavits  and  other 
supporting  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  the  answer. 

(c)  Representation  by  an  attorney  or  other 
spokesperson. 

(d)  A  written  decision  and  the  specific  rea- 
sons for  the  decision  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

Any  agency  review  procedure  would  be  re- 
quired to  include: 

(a)  An  informal  review  by  an  ofHcial  of  a 
higher  level  than  the  official  who  made  the 
decision. 

(b)  A  prompt  decision  by  such  higher  level 
official  and  a  right  to  formal  review  by  an 
impartial  examiner  within  VA. 

(c)  A  prompt  report  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations by  the  impartial  examiner. 

(d)  A  prompt  review  of  the  examiner's  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  together  with 
any  comments  by  the  employee  and  the  De- 
partment on  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, by  an  official  of  a  higher  level  than 
the  official  who  conducted  the  review. 

Corrtpromise  agreement:  Subsections  (c).  (d), 
and  (e)  of  new  section  7463  (as  proixwed  to  be 
added  by  section  203  of  the  compromise 
agreement)  follow  the  House  bill  with  an 
amendment  i»x>vdlng  that  an  employee 
against  whom  are  brought  charges  not  in- 
volving professional  conduct  or  competence 
which  could  result  in  a  major  adverse  action 
being  Imposed  Is  entitled  to  the  same  notice 
and  opportunity  to  answer  those  charges  as 
provided  in  the  case  of  an  employee  against 
whom  are  brought  charges  involving  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence  that  could  r«- 
sult  in  a  major  adverse  action.  In  any  other 
case  in  which  charges  are  brought  against  an 
employee,  the  employee  would  be  entitled  to 

(a)  an  advance  written  notice  stating  the 
specific  reason  for  the  proposed  action,  and 

(b)  a  reasonable  time  to  answer  orally  and  in 
writing  and  to  fUmish  affidavits  and  other 
documentary  evidence  In  supjwrt  of  the  an- 
swer. 

Appointment  of  Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards 
House  bill:  New  section  4110C(a)  that  would 
require  that  (a)  the  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  to  appoint  boards,  to  be  known  as 
DABs,  to  hear  appeals  of  major  adverse  ac- 
tions; (b)  each  DAB  consists  of  three  Depart- 
ment employees  who  are  senior  in  grade  or 
the  same  grade  as  the  employee  appealing  an 
adverse  action;  and  (c)  the  Secretary  des- 
ignate one  member  of  each  DAB  to  be  chair- 
man and  another  to  be  secretary  and  that 
both  would  have  the  authority  to  administer 
oaths. 

Senate  bill:  Section  250  would  provide  that, 
as  under  current  law,  the  4110  disciplinary 
boards  would  have  not  less  than  3  nor  more 
than  5  members  who  are  senior  in  grade  to 
the  charged  employee  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  board  members  would  be  required  to 
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be  employed  In  the  same  categrory  of  position 
as  the  charged  employee. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7464  (as 
proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill  except  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
a  DAB  are  required  to  be  employed  in  the 
same  category  of  position  as  the  appealing 
employee. 

Regulations  Pertaining  to  Disciplinary  Appeals 
Boards'  Operations 

House  bill:  New  section  4110C(b)  would  re- 
quire that  the  appointment  of  DABs  and  the 
DABs'  proceedings  be  carried  out  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7464(bX2)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
a03  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  provision. 

Maintenarux  of  Verbatim  Records  of  Hearings. 

House  bill:  New  section  4110C(b)  would  re- 
quire that  verbatim  records  be  maintained  of 
DAB  hearings. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7464(bX2)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
208  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Confidential  Records 

House  bill:  New  section  4110C(c)  would  (a) 
authorize,  notwithstanding  sections  3301  (re- 
garding the  confidential  nature  of  claims) 
and  4132  (regarding  the  confidentially  of  cer- 
tain medical  records),  the  chairman  of  a 
DAB,  upon  the  request  of  the  employee 
whose  case  is  before  the  DAB  (or  the  employ- 
ee's representative),  to  review  records  or  in- 
formation covered  by  those  sections;  (b)  au- 
thorize the  chairman  of  a  DAB  to  authorize 
the  disclosure  of  such  records  or  information 
to  the  employee  (or  representative)  to  the 
extent  the  DAB  considers  appropriate  for 
purposes  of  proceedings  of  the  DAB  in  the 
case:  (c)  authorize  the  chairman,  in  cases 
where  the  chairman  has  exercised  the  au- 
thority to  review  or  release  to  the  employee 
information  that  is  covered  by  sections  3301 
and  4132  (relating  to  confidentiality  of  medi- 
cal records),  to  direct  that  measures  be 
taken  to  protect  the  personal  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals whose  records  are  Involved:  and  (d) 
jxovlde  that  any  person  who  uses  or  dis- 
closes such  a  record  or  information  for  any 
purpose  other  than  in  connection  with  the 
DAB'S  proceedings  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SS,000  for  a  first  offense  and  not  more 
than  sao.OOO  for  a  subsequent  offense. 

Senate  bUl:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7464(c) 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bUl. 

Designation  of  Employees  to  Serve  on 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards 

House  bill:  New  section  4110C(d)  would  (a) 
require  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  the  peri- 
odic designation  of  VA  employees  who  are 
qualified  to  serve  on  DABs  and  provide  that 
those  designated  shall  constitute  the  panel 
firom  which  DAB  members  are  appointed;  (b) 
require  that  the  Secretary  provide  without 
charge  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  employees 
on  the  panel  to  any  person  who  requests  one; 
(c)  require  the  Secretary  to  announce  i>eri- 
odically  (at  least  once  a  year)  at  VA  medical 
facilities  and  in  the  Federal  Register  that 
the  roster  of  employees  on  the  panel  is  avail- 
able; (d)  require  that  the  Secretary  provide 
notice  of  a  new  name  being  on  the  list  of 
panel  members  at  least  30  days  before  the  in- 
dlvldoal  may  serve  on  a  DAB  or  as  a  griev- 
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ance  ej^aminer;  and  (e)  authorize  employees, 
employee  organizations,  and  other  interested 
parties  ito  submit  to  the  Secretary  comments 
conceriiing  the  suitability  for  service  of  any- 
one naihed  on  the  list. 

Senai  bill:  No  provision. 

Compomise  agreement.  New  section  7464(d) 
(as  proi  losed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compnfnise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill. 

Training  of  Panel  Members 

Housi  bill:  New  section  4110C(d)  would  re- 
quire t  lat  the  Secretary  provide  training  in 
the  fui  ictions  and  duties  of  DABs  and  in 
grievai  ce  procedures  for  employees  selected 
to  be  01 1  the  panel. 

Senat  >  bill:  No  provision. 

Comp'omise  agreement:  New  section  7464(d) 
pro|  osed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
pre  mise  agreement)   follows   the  House 
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bill:  Section  303  of  H.R.  4567  would  re- 
Secretary  to  prescribe  regulations 
lew  sections  4110,  4110A,  4110B,  and 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
I  ind  require  that  such  regulations  be 
publish  sd  in  the  Federal  Register  for  notlce- 
cofunent  not  less  than  30  days  before 
to  take  effect. 
bill:  No  provision. 
Comfkomise  agreement:  Section  204  follows 
the  Hoi  ise  bill. 
Preservation  of  Existing  Collective-Bargaining 

Arrangements 
Housi  bill:  Section  304(a)  of  H.R.  4557  would 
that  any  determination  under  chap- 
3f  title  5,  of  a  collective  bargaining 
wfthin  VHS&RA,  any  recognition  under 
71  of  an  employee  labor  organization 
exclusive  bargaining  representative 
employees  in  a  collective  bargaining  unit 
employees,  that  is  in  effect  on  the 
enactment  shall  not  be  affected  by 
amjendments  made  by  the  Act  and  shall 
in  effect  in  accordance  with  the 
such  determination  or  regulation. 
bill:  No  provision. 
Comji^omise  agreement:  Section  205  follows 
the  Hoise  bill. 

Pending  Actions 
Housi  bill:  Section  304(b)  of  H.R.  4557  would 
require  that  cases  pending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actmei  t  or  brought  before  either  the  estab- 
lishment   of   Department   grievance    proce- 
dures itursuant  to  new  section  4110B  or  a  ne- 
gotiateid  grievance  procedure  through  collec- 
tive bafgainlng  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
they  wbuld  have  if  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation had  not  been  enacted. 
Senam  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  Section  205  follows 
the  Hoiise  bill. 

flCAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NURSE  PAY 

ACT  OF  1980 
3F  PAY  FOR  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS  AND 
UDED-FUNCnON  DENTAL  AUXIUARIES 

It  law:  The  Department  of  Veterans 
Nurse  Pay  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law 
101-366)  established  a  new  section  4141  of  title 
38,  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  for  reg- 
istered! nurses  working  in  VA.  and  for  certain 
other  liealth-care  positions  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  generally,  are  to  be  estab- 
'■-'-"  It  locally  competitive  levels  based  on 
local  I'age  surveys.  The  authority  provided 
in  section  4141  to  establish  ranges  of  basic 
pay  foi  grades  in  covered  positions  replaced 
the  au  ;hority  in  prior  section  4107(b)  to  es- 
a  schedule  for  nurses  (and,  by  cross 
referei  ce,  for  physician  assistants  and  ex- 
pande<i  -function  dental  auxiliaries). 


House  bill^  Section  301(a)  of  H.R.  596  would 
require  that,  after  August  14,  1990  (the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Nurse 
Pay  Act),  pjiysiclan  assistants  and  expanded- 
function  d^tal  auxiliaries  continue  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  salary  schedule  in  sec- 
tion 4107(b)  I  of  title  38  as  in  effect  on  August 
14,  1990,  un^ll  the  effective  date  of  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  one  or  both 
of  these  occupations  are  to  be  covered  by  a 
new  salary  I  schedule  and  thus  be  paid  based 
under  the  pi'ovisions  of  section  4141. 

Senate  bi9:  Section  301(a)  of  S.67S  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  bill. 

Compromi$e  agreement:  Section  301(a)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

The  Contmittees  note  their  expectation 
that  the  ijequirement  for  continuation  of 
payments  fo  physician  assistants  and  ex- 
panded-fun^tion  dental  auxiliaries  "accord- 
ing" to  the  salary  schedule  in  section  4107(b) 
as  in  effect  »n  August  14, 1990,  will  mean  that 
employees  fn  these  groups  will  receive  any 
cost-of-liviag  adjustment  to  the  rates  in  that 
salary  scheoule  since  August  1990. 

RATES  OF  pIy  FOR  CENTRAL  AND  REGIONAL  OF- 
FICE EMPLOYEES  IN  POSITIONS  COVERED  BY 
THE  NURSE  PAY  ACT  OF  1980 

Current  ikw:  Section  4141  of  title  38,  en- 
acted in  th(  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Nurse  Pay  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-366), 
contains  pnovisions  which  (a)  require  the  ad- 
justment of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  each 
grade  in  a  position  covered  by  a  new  sched- 
ule create!  according  to  section  4141  (1) 
whenever  t^ere  is  an  adjustment  under  sec- 
tion 5305  of  title  5  in  the  rates  of  pay  under 
the  General  Schedule,  and  (2)  at  such  addi- 
tional tlma  as  the  director  of  a  VA  health- 
care facility  determines  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  tovered  positions  at  that  facility 
(section  4141(d)(1));  (b)  prohibit  the  director 
of  a  VA  hoalth-care  facility  Trom  adjusting 
rates  of  bu  tic  pay  for  any  pay  grade  so  that 
the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  for  that  grade 
is  greater  l;han  the  beginning  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  corresponding  positions  at  non- 
VA  health-care  facilities  (section  4141(d)(3)); 
(c)  provlda  that,  if  the  director  of  a  VA 
health-card  facility  determines — after  con- 
ducting a  survey  under  the  new  authority  or 
at  any  othor  time  that  a  adjustment  in  rates 
of  pay  is  scheduled  to  take  place  under  sec- 
tion 4141 — that  it  is  not  necessary  to  adjust 
the  rates  oir  basic  i>ay  for  employees  in  cov- 
ered positions  at  that  facility,  the  director  is 
not  required  to  make  such  an  adjustment 
(section  41<l(d)(4)). 

House  but  Section  301(c)  of  H.R.  596  would 

(a)  require  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  providing  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  thk  rates  of  basic  pay  for  Regional 
Ofnce  and  Central  OfHce  employees  in  posi- 
tions coveoed  by  the  new  pay  schedule,  and 

(b)  provide  the  Chief  Medical  Director  with 
the  same  4uthority  to  adjust  or  not  adjust 
rates  of  baklc  pay  for  Regional  and  Central 
Office  employees  In  covered  positions  as  is 
provided  to  facility  directors  in  section 
4141(d). 

Senate  bi^:  Section  301(b)  of  S.  675  is  iden- 
tical to  tha  House  bill. 

Comprom^  agreement:  Section  301(b)  con- 
tains this  ik^vision. 

EXTENSION  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FURNI8H1NO 
HEALTHCARE 

Current  liw:  Section  19011(e)(1)  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Healjth  Care  Amendments  of  1966  (I^ib- 
lic  Law  99-J72)  requires  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Ilouse  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  an  annual  report  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1966.  1967,  1968.  and  1989  on  the 
impact  of  that  law  on  the  furnishing  of  medi- 
cal care  anA  services  to  veterans. 
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House  bUl:  SecUon  302  of  H.R.  566  would  ex- 
tend the  requirement  for  that  annual  report 
through  fiscal  year  1991. 

Senate  bill:  Section  302  of  S.  675  is  identical 
to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  302  contains 
this  provision. 

MODIFICATION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
REORGANIZATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Current  law:  Section  210(b)(2)  of  title  38  im- 
poses certain  requirements  for  advance  noti- 
fication to  the  Congress  of  planned  VA  ad- 
ministrative reorganizations  which  result  In 
fUll-tlme  equivalent  employees  (FTEE)  re- 
ductions that  exceed  specified  levels. 
Definition  of  an  Administrative  Reorganization 
and  a  Covered  Facility 

Current  law:  For  certain  reorganizations, 
an  advance  report  detailing  the  reorganiza- 
tion must  be  provided  to  the  (ingress  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  the  President 
submits  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  reorganization  is  to  be  imple- 
mented. For  purposes  of  this  report-and-wait 
requirement,  an  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  covered  field  office  (a  VA  facility 
outside  of  the  Central  Office  that  is  the  per- 
manent duty  station  for  25  or  more  employ- 
ees) is  defined  as  one  which  results  in  a  re- 
duction during  any  fiscal  year  in  the  number 
Of  FTEE  with  permanent  duty  station  at  the 
office  by  10  percent  or  more,  or  by  a  percent- 
age which,  when  added  to  the  percentage  of 
FTEE  reduced  during  the  preceding  year,  is 
16  percent  or  more.  An  administrative  reor- 
ganization of  a  covered  Central  Office  unit  (a 
Central  Office  unit  that  is  the  permanent 
duty  station  for  100  or  more  employees)  is 
defined  as  one  which  resulte  In  a  reduction  In 
the  number  of  FTEE  with  permanent  duty 
station  at  the  office  by  25  percent  or  more 
during  any  fiscal  year,  or  by  a  percentage 
which,  when  added  to  the  percentage  of 
FTEE  reduced  during  the  preceding  year,  is 
30  percent  or  more. 

House  bUl:  Section  301  of  H.R.  5740  would 
for  purposes  of  this  report-and-wait  require- 
ment (1)  redefine  the  administrative  reorga- 
nization of  a  covered  field  office  as  one 
which  resulta  in  reduction  during  any  fiscal 
year  In  the  number  of  FTEE  with  permanent 
duty  station  at  the  office  by  15  iwrcent  or 
more,  or  by  a  percentage  which,  when  added 
to  the  percentage  reduction  of  FTEE  during 
the  preceding  year.  Is  25  percent  or  more; 
and  (2)  delete  Central  Office  unite  trom  the 
coverage  of  this  requirement. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  303  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Reporting  Requirement 

Current  law:  As  noted  above,  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  for  a  fiscal  year  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  no  later  than  the  day 
the  President  submlte  the  budget  in  January 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

House  bUl:  SecOon  301  of  H.R  5740  would  re- 
vise this  report-and-wait  requirement  so  as 
to  allow  action  to  Implement  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  covered  field  office  to  begin  upon 
the  expiration  of  60  days  of  continuous  Ses- 
sion of  Congress  following  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  the  report,  regardless  of  when  the 
report  is  submitted. 

Senate  bill:  Section  703  would  require  that  a 
VA  reorganization  proposal  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  April  1  of  the  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  reor- 
ganization is  to  be  Implemented,  thus  short- 
ening the  current  waiting  period  by  approxi- 
mately two-and-a-half  months. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  303  follows 
the  House  bill  except  that  it  would  require  a 
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waiting  period  of  90  days,  rather  than  60 
days,  of  continuous  Session  of  Congress. 

Notification  Requirements  for  Central  Office 
Reorgani2ations 

Current  law:  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs is  required  to  provide  the  Congressional 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  notice  of  a 
reorganization  of  a  Central  Office  unit  if  the 
unit  Is  the  duty  station  for  more  than  25  but 
less  than  100  employees  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion Involves  a  reduction  in  any  fiscal  year 
In  the  number  of  FTEE  with  permanent  duty 
station  at  the  office  by  10  percent  or  more, 
or  by  a  percentage  which,  when  added  to  the 
percentage  reduction  made  in  the  preceding 
year,  is  15  percent  or  more. 

House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  5740  would 
modify  the  30-day  advance  notice  require- 
ment to  apply  only  to  administrative  reorga- 
nizations of  VA  Central  Office  units  that  are 
duty  stations  for  100  or  more  employees  and 
then  only  If  the  reorganization  resulte  in  the 
reduction  of  25  percent  or  more  of  the  office's 
FTEE  In  any  fiscal  year. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  303  would  re- 
quire a  30-day  advance  notice  to  the  Commit- 
tees of  an  administrative  reorganization  of 
the  Central  Office  unit  if  the  unit  is  the  duty 
station  for  more  than  30  employees  and  the 
FTEE  reduction  would  be  50  percent  or  more 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

Exemptions 

Current  law:  For  the  purposes  of  the  report- 
and-wait  provisions  in  section  210(b)(2),  an 
administrative  reorganization  means  the 
consolidation,  elimination,  abolition,  or  re- 
distribution of  functions  under  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary. 

House  bill:  SecUon  301  of  H.R.  5740  would 
exempt  ftom  the  report-and-wait  requlre- 
mento  a  consolidation  or  redistribution  of 
functions  at  a  covered  field  office  or  facility, 
or  between  componente  of  the  Veterans  Ben- 
efite  Administration  and  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion at  a  VA  medical  and  regional  office  cen- 
ter, if  after  the  consolidation  or  redistribu- 
tion the  same  number  of  FTEE  continues  to 
perform  the  affected  functions  at  the  facil- 
ity. 

Senate  bill:  Section  703  of  S.  2100  contains  a 
similar  provision  and  would  further  limit  the 
reiwrt-and-walt  requlrementa  to  offices  and 
facilities  which  have  as  their  primary  mis- 
sion providing  care  and  services  to  veterans. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  303  follows 
the  House  bill. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  TO  UMTTATION  ON  PAY- 
MENT OF  PENSION  TO  VETERANS  IN  NURSING 
HOMES 

Current  law:  The  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  (OBRA),  Public  Law  101-506, 
amended  Section  3203(f)(1)(B)  of  Utle  38  so  as 
to  limit,  trom  the  date  of  enactment  until 
September  30,  1992,  monthly  VA  pension  pay- 
mente  to  SOO  to  veterans  receiving  a  VA  pen- 
sion who  are  also  eligible  for  Medicaid,  have 
no  dependenta,  and  receive  nursing  home 
care  in  a  nursing  home  participating  in  Med- 
icaid. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

SenaU  bUl:  Section  304  of  S.  675  would  make 
a  technical  correction  to  section  3203(fKlKB) 
so  as  to  provide,  consistent  with  the  express 
intent  of  the  OBRA  conferees  (H.Rept.No. 
101-964,  pages  962-83),  that  veterans  receiving 
care  in  State  veterans  homes  would  be  ex- 
cluded f^m  the  reduction  in  pension  pay- 
menta. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  304  follows 
the  Senate  bill. 


RECEIPT  OF  HONORARU  BY  VETERANS  HEALTH 
ADMINI8TRATT0N  EMPLOYEES 

Current  law:  Section  eoi(a)  of  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  101-194)  pro- 
hlblto  all  federal  officers  and  employees  (ex- 
cept members  and  staff  of  the  Senate)  trom 
receiving  a  payment  of  money  (or  any  other 
thing  of  value),  except  for  certain  necessary 
travel  expenses,  for  an  appearance,  speech, 
or  article. 

House  bill:  Section  303  of  H.R.  596  would 
amend  sections  4233  and  4114  of  title  38  so  as 
to  permit  an  employee  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  to  receive  and  retain 
fees  (or  any  other  thing  of  value)  paid  to 
that  person  for  an  appearance,  speech,  or  ar- 
ticle, so  long  as  the  appearance,  speech,  or 
article  does  not  create  a  confilct  of  interest 
or  an  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

REORGANIZATION  AND  REDE8IONAT10N  OP  PARTS 
rv,  V,  AND  VI  OF  TITLE  31 

Current  law:  Current  chapter  73  of  title  38. 
entitled  "Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery", contains  provisions  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  VA's  health-care  system. 

House  bill:  No  i»x>vision. 

SenaU  bUl:  Title  IV  of  8.  675  would  divide 
existing  chapter  73  into  two  new  chapters- 
chapter  73,  entitled  "Veterans  Health  Ad- 
ministration—Organization and  Functions", 
which  contains  provisions  dealing  with  the 
overall  organization  of  VA's  health-care  sys- 
tem, and  chapter  74,  entitled  "Veterans 
Health  Administration— Personnel",  which 
contains  all  of  the  personnel-related  provi- 
sions relating  to  VA's  health-care  system.  In 
addition,  these  provisions  renumber  provi- 
sions In  current  chapters  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61, 
71,  72,  76,  78,  81,  83.  and  85  so  that  the  provi- 
sions would  be  renumbered  to  begin  with  the 
first  two  dlglta  of  the  chapter.  This  same  re- 
numbering is  carried  out  in  new  chapters  73 
and  74. 

Compromise  agreement:  Title  IV  follows  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  changes 
made  by  title  IV  are  purely  technical  in  na- 
ture and  are  meant  to  have  no  subetaotlve 
Impact. 


S.  64,  A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY 
LENGTHENING  THE  SCHOOL 
YEAR 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  the  Senate  approved  and  sent 
to  the  House,  S.  64,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  a 
Longer  School  Year.  I  believe  this  bill 
is  an  important  initiative,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor.  It 
would  not  mandate  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  school  year,  even  though 
that  is  something  that  I,  personally, 
believe  should  be  done.  Instead,  it 
would  establish  a  national  comniilssion 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  lengthening 
the  school  year  and  then  to  report  its 
findings  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

I  have  a  strong,  long-held  interest  in 
a  longer  school  year.  For  years,  I  have 
carried  with  me  a  chart  showing  how 
the  United  States  ranks  with  other  na- 
tions. We  do  not  fare  well.  The  average 
length  of  the  school  year  in  the  United 
States  is  180  days.  In  Japan,  however, 
it  is  243.  In  South  Korea,  220;  in  Italy. 
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216;  In  the  Soviet  Union,  210;  in  Thai- 
land. 200;  in  the  United  Kingdom.  196; 
in  Canada.  196;  and  In  France.  190. 

American  students  today  spend  more 
than  half  of  the  year  not  in  school  but 
on  vacation.  To  my  mind,  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  leadership  in  the  world  econ- 
omy we  need  to  take  a  very  careful 
look  at  Increasing  the  length  of  the 
school  year. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  any 
such  action  must  also  be  accompanied 
by  a  commensurate  increase  in  teacher 
pay.  It  would  be  unwise,  indeed,  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  school  year 
and  not  recognize  the  additional  de- 
mands that  would  be  placed  on  our 
teachers. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
may  well  be  interested  not  only  in  the 
idea  of  a  longer  school  year  but  also  in 
the  concept  of  a  longer  school-day.  I 
believe  we  would  all  welcome  their  ac- 
tive participation  and  support  for  this 
legislation.  For  my  own  i»rt.  I  would 
most  definitely  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  them  in  examining 
the  merits  of  lengthening  the  school- 
day. 

The  two  amendments  that  were  a 
I>art  of  S.  64  are  also  imiwrtant.  The 
enactment  of  authorizing  language  for 
the  national  writing  project  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
Senator  Cochran,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  we  were  able  to  accommodate  him 
in  this  area.  He  has  worked  hard  to  se- 
cure appropriations  for  this  program, 
and  the  enactment  of  authorizing  lan- 
guage would  mean  that  the  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  would  not  lapse. 

We  also  seek  in  the  legislation  we 
passed  yesterday  to  reauthorize  the  Bi- 
centennial Competition  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  change  its  name  to  We 
the  People.  This  is  the  highly  success- 
ful education  program  on  our  Constitu- 
tion run  by  the  Center  for  Civic  Edu- 
cation under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chuck  Quigley.  This  program  enjoys 
widespread  support  and  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  best  education  pro- 
gram to  come  out  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  would  be  a  shame,  indeed,  if  we 
did  not  continue  this  program  beyond 
the  life  of  the  Commission,  and  that  is 
just  what  our  legislation  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small,  but  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to 
take  favorable  action  and  send  this  bill 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  House  for  their 
consideration. 


SENATOR  MOYNIHAN:  STILL 

RIGHT   AS   RAIN   ON   SOCIAL   SE- 
CURITY 

Mr.  HOLLIN6S.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague  Pat  Moynihan 
is,  with  good  reason,  recognized  as  the 
Senate's  foremost  champion  and 
watchdog  of  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram. In  part,  this  is  a  function  of  his 


chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Social  Security.  But 
even  Tiore  so  it  is  due  to  the  simple 
fact  <  hat  no  other  Senator — and  few 
other  Americans — can  match  Senator 
MOYN  HAN'S  knowledge  of  the  Social 
Secur  ty  Program,  its  historical  evo- 
lutioi ,  its  financing,  and  its  impact  on 
the  s<  cial  fabric  of  our  Nation.  On  this 
issue.  Senator  Moynihan  combines  the 
sharp  Insights  of  an  Ivy  League  profes- 
sor with  the  protective  instincts  of  a 
subcolnmittee  chairman.  It  is  a  for- 
midal  le  combination. 

Rig  It  to  the  point  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity layroU  tax.  Senator  Moynihan  is 
right  as  rain  in  insisting  that  this  ex- 
cessite  and  regressive  tax  be  cut. 
Todaj  ,  that  pasrroll  tax  is  generating 
vast  :  avenues  in  excess  of  the  current 
expec  ses  of  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram] The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that, 
concerning  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund, ,  there  is  no  trust  and  no  fund. 
Everjt  last  dime  in  this  de  facto  slush 
fund  is  being  siphoned  off  to  cover  the 
genei  eiI  operating  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
emm  ;nt.  At  best,  this  is  an  outrageous 
hoax.  At  worse  it  is  simple  criminal 
Araud  Either  way.  it  is  high  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  old  maxim 
in  tWIs  body  that  first-rate  Senators 
hire  iirst-rate  staff,  and  certainly  Sen- 
ator Moynihan  is  a  good  case  in  point. 
Both  on  his  subcommittee  and  on  his 
personal  staff.  Senator  Moynihan  has 
asseiibled  an  exceptionally  knowledge- 
able ind  competent  team  to  advise  him 
on  S(  cial  Security  issues.  One  of  those 
expei  bs,  Eduard  Lopez,  published  a  su- 
perb irticle  in  the  April  22  issue  of  the 
New  Elepubllc  on  the  financing  of  the 
Socia  1  Security  Program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion ^f  my  remarks. 

MTi  President,  Senator  Moynihan 
knoviB  that  he  has  my  energetic  sup- 
port an  his  campaign  to  roll  back  the 
Soci41  Security  i)ayroll  tax  and  to  put 
the  ^cial  Security  System  on  a  sound, 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  I  am  confident 
that  pi  solid  majority  of  our  Senate  col- 
leagiles  will  agree  that  this  tax  cut  is  a 
matKr  of  basic  equity  and  fairness  to 
working  Americans. 

Thtre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECcpiD,  as  follows: 

DiaA  Views 
(By  Edward  A.  Lopez) 
Thd  setting  is  Washington,  D.C.  A  political 
debat  i  is  under  way  on  the  subject  of  Social 
Secui  [ty  taxes.  A  senator  has  denounced  the 
Social  Security  financing  arrangements  fa- 
vored by  the  president  of  another  party.  The 
schexi  le   Involves   the   buildup  of  large  re- 
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servet.  Invested  In  Treasury  bonds,  to  pay 
bene!  ts  at  a  far  future  date.  The  senator,  a 
memier  of  the  Finance  Committee,  charges 
trlcktry:  the  funds  are  being  used  to  finance 
budget  deficits,  and  the  tax  burden  falls  dls- 
prop<^lonately  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 
Then  are  liberals  and  conservatves  on  both 
sides  Qf  the  debate. 


Daniel  Ifatrlck  Moynihan  versus  George 
Bush,  right?  Wrong.  The  senator  was  Arthur 
Vandenber^.  a  Republican  trom  Michigan, 
and  the  president  was  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt. Thej  year  was  1937.  The  debate  was  the 
first  of  only  two  In  the  history  of  Social  Se- 
curity ovrtr  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  tbe  program  should  be  financed  as  a 
reserve  plan  or  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
(that  Is,  whether  the  system  should  build  a 
reserve  tof  pay  future  benefits,  or  simply 
schedule  fixture  tax  rate  Increases  to  handle 
projected  jcosts).  The  debate  lasted  three 
years  and  I  was  finally  resolved  In  favor  of 
pay-as-youf-go  on  recommendations  ftvm  a 
bipartisan  bdvlsory  council. 

The  second  debate  now  comes  fifty  years 
later.  Is  there  anything  to  be  learned  trom 
the  first  In  the  context  of  the  second? 

The  Soc^l  Security  Act  of  1935  was  devel- 
oi>ed  by  Piiesident  Roosevelt's  Committee  on 
Economic 'Security,  which  was  headed  by 
Labor  Secretary  Frances  Perkins.  The  act 
established  payroll  taxes  for  employees  and 
employers!  set  at  a  rate  of  1  percent  each 
starting  la  1937  and  scheduled  to  rise  Incre- 
mentally to  3  percent  by  1949.  Wages  in  ex- 
cess of  $3,f00  per  year  were  not  taxable.  The 
act  also  established  earnings-related  old-age 
benefits.  Which  were  scheduled  to  begrin  In 
1942.  The  financing  arrangements  called  for 
accumulating  a  reserve  of  $47  billion  by  1960 
to  cover  anticipated  costs  as  the  system  ma- 
tured. 

Roosevelt's  contribution  to  the  plan  was 
his  specific  Instruction  that  It  be  financed 
from  employee  and  employer  payroll  taxes. 
The  main  factor  In  Roosevelt's  thinking  was 
his  belief  pha.t  the  program  should  be  on  an 
insurance  imodel.  Social  Security  was  not  to 
be  a  welfare  program.  People  would  establish 
entitlement  to  benefits  through  their  work 
and  contributions.  This  way,  Roosevelt 
hoped,  tha  program  would  enjoy  enough  pop- 
ular support  to  survive  any  subsequent  at- 
tempts at;  political  sabotage.  Another  key 
factor,  however,  was  more  practical.  The 
payroll  ta^  would  start  In  1937  and  benefits 
would  noti  begin  until  1942.  Payroll  tax  reve- 
nues would  be  Invested  In  U.S.  Treasury 
bonds.  TBe  Treasury  could  thus  use  the 
money  for  years  to  finance  other  New  Deal 
programs.! 

The  financing  debate  began  soon  after  en- 
actment In  August  1935.  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  Alf  Landon  charged  that 
billions  ol;  dollars  would  be  raised  and  wasted 
by  Washington  big  spenders.  This  wasn't  an 
extreme  position.  Similar  views  were  ex- 
pressed bir  the  AFL,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commercf,  and  The  New  York  Times, 
keyneslaq  economists  voiced  concern  about 
the  effect^  on  a  weak  economy  of  raising  so 
much  mete  in  Social  Security  taxes  than 
would  be  ^mediately  spent  on  benefits. 

The  debate  was  stepped  up  In  January  1937 
when  the  payroll  taxes  went  into  effect.  Sen- 
ator Van4enberg  questioned  the  fiscal  pru- 
dence and  political  viability  of  building  up  a 
147  billloa  Social  Security  reserve.  The  en- 
visaged r^erve  would  be  more  than  enough 
money  toj  buy  all  the  farms  in  the  United 
Stater.  That  such  a  fund  "would  remain  in- 
tact and  not  suffer  periodical  depletions," 
the  senatbr  declared,  "Is  more  than  human 
nature  in  a  political  democracy  can  ration- 
ally antic  Ipate."  He  recommended  that  bene- 
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Eventually  a  commission  was  set  up  to  in- 
vestigate the  financing  method.  The  first  So- 
cial Security  Advisory  Council  was  ap- 
pointed in  May  1937,  the  same  month  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  was  held  to  be  constitu- 
tional. The  council  deliberated  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  Business  delegates  wanted  to  resolve 
the  issue  in  favor  of  a  pay-as-you-go  plan.  A 
council  member  trom  the  CIO  wanted  to 
keep  the  reserves  and  use  them  to  finance 
construction  projects.  In  April  1938  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  proposed  cutting  payroll 
taxes  by  almost  half.  The  economy  was  in  a 
recession  and  the  tax  cut  would  be  remedial, 
be  argued.  The  Senate  rejected  the  proposal, 
but  Roosevelt  was  worried  enough  to  ask  the 
council  to  report  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress  in  January  1939. 

The  council's  report  came  out  in  December 
1938.  It  recommended  new  benefits  for  wives 
and  widows  and  children,  and  proposed  that 
benefit  payments  begin  two  years  earlier,  in 
1940.  The  benefit  expansion  and  accelerated 
start-up  meant  something  of  a  retreat  trom 
the  existing  reserve  financing  plan,  since  the 
increased  spending  would  mean  a  smaller 
fUnd  accumulation.  On  the  question  of  fi- 
nancing, the  council  recommended  a  "rea- 
sonable contingency  reserve."  Congress  en- 
acted the  council's  recommendations,  and 
also  postponed  the  1940  tax  rate  Increase,  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1939.  So- 
cial Security  was  managed  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

Well,  almost.  In  1977  the  Social  Security 
system  was  in  financing  trouble.  Inflation 
was  in  double  digits,  and  benefits  were  in- 
dexed to  inflation  according  to  a  faulty  for- 
mula enacted  in  1972  that  actually 
overlndexed  benefits  in  times  of  very  high 
inflation.  The  formula  was  modified,  but 
Congress  took  the  opportunity  to  Inject 
more  near-term  revenues  Into  the  system  by 
accelerating  the  increases  in  the  tax  rate 
schedule.  For  example,  a  rate  Increase  sched- 
uled for  2011  (to  gamer  more  revenues  when 
the  baby  boomers  start  to  retire)  was  moved 
up  to  1990.  By  1983  the  system  faced  another 
crisis  caused  by  still  high  inflation  and  the 
1981-82  recession,  which  curtailed  revenues. 
Benefit  outlays  were  trimmed  and  the  tax 
rate  Increase  schedule  was  further  acceler- 
ated. 

The  1977  and  1983  revisions  represented  a 
reversal  in  financing  policy,  but  the  shift 
was  hardly  debated.  As  a  result  of  the 
change,  the  Social  Security  system  is  pro- 
jected to  build  a  reserve  over  the  next  thir- 
ty-five years  of  some  S9  trillion  In  Treasury 
debt.  The  reserve  now  stands  at  roughly  J240 
billion,  or  close  to  a  year's  worth  of  bene- 
fits—a reasonable  contingency  reserve.  But 
it  is  rising  by  more  than  $1  billion  a  week 
this  year,  a  rate  that  will  rise  to  S2  billion  by 
1996  and  S3  billion  a  week  by  2000.  The  last 
rate  bike  planned  in  current  law  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1990.  The  rate  Is  now  6.2 
percent  each  for  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees (excluding  1.45  percent  for  Medicare).  Be- 
fore 1977  this  was  the  rate  planned  for  2011.  If 
we  were  to  go  back  to  pay-as-you-go  financ- 
ing, we  would  not  need  this  rate  until  2015. 

On  the  eve  of  the  last  rate  Increase,  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  for  whom  I 
work,  announced  a  proposal  to  cut  the  Social 
Security  tax  rate  to  5.1  percent.  We  should, 
he  said,  go  back  to  pay-as-you-go  financing, 
with  a  reasonable  contingency  reserve.  (Rob- 
ert J.  Myers,  who  served  as  Social  Security 
Chief  actuary  for  twenty-three  years  aad  was 
on  the  staff  of  Roosevelt's  Committee  on 
Ekxmomic  Security,  had  been  urging  this  for 
years).  Moynlhan's  main  argument  has  been 
that  large  sums  of  Social  Security  revenue 


are  being  used  to  finance  budget  deficits, 
violating  the  Integrity  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  and  making  government  finance 
more  regressive.  This  year  he  added  a  new 
twist:  the  economy  is  In  a  recession  and  the 
tax  cut  will  provide  a  needed  stimulus. 

Sound  familiar?  An  element  common  to 
both  debates  is  an  underyling  polemic  that  is 
political  In  nature  but  produces  unusual  po- 
litical allies  and  opponents.  In  the  first  de- 
bate Republicans  Alf  Landon  and  Arthur 
Vandenberg  tried  to  exploit  the  financing 
issue  in  order  to  undermine  Roosevelt's  suc- 
cess with  the  New  Deal.  By  focusing  their  at- 
tack on  the  financing  of  Social  Security, 
they  found  allies  in  those  who  supported  the 
program  but  had  concerns  about  its  financ- 
ing aspects,  Including  liberals  in  the  labor 
movement  and  the  Keynesians.  On  the  other 
side,  Roosevelt  was  defending  a  financing 
system  considered  by  many  liberals  to  be  too 
conservative  for  its  reliance  on  regressive 
pajrroll  taxes. 

In  the  current  debate  the  Moynlhan  pro- 
posal was  quickly  seen  by  many  liberals  as  a 
good  political  issue  for  the  Democrats.  New 
York  Governor  Mario  Cuomo  and  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  chairman  Ron 
Brown  believed  it  would  be  a  good  counter- 
point to  President  Bush's  proixised  capital 
gains  tax  cut.  (A  year  later  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell  endorsed  the  plan.) 
They  also  recognized  an  opportunity  to  steal 
the  tax-cut  issue  f^om  the  Republicans. 
Many  conservatives  embraced  the  proposal 
too  because  it  was,  after  all,  a  tax  cut,  and 
perhaps  because  they  feared  losing  the  tax- 
cut  issue  to  Democrats.  But  many  conserv- 
atives and  liberals,  such  as  President  Bush 
and  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
chairman  Dan  Rostenkowskl,  opposed  the 
idea  because  they  were  worried  about  having 
to  make  up  to  revenue  loss  with  other  tax  In- 
creases. 

Another  element  common  to  both  debates 
is  the  concern  over  the  use  of  Social  Secu- 
rity reserves  to  finance  other  government 
programs.  The  first  time  around,  conserv- 
atives feared  that  the  availability  of  the 
funds  would  lead  to  a  socialistic  expansion  of 
government  programs.  They  also  said  that 
the  reserve  would  inevitably  tempt  Congress 
to  liberalise  Social  Security  benefits  and 
create  larger  obligations  for  the  future.  Five 
decades  later  Moynlhan  has  argued  that  the 
government's  growing  reliance  on  payroll- 
tax  revenue  is  shifting  the  fiscal  burden  to 
low-  and  middle-income  workers.  He  also 
seems  to  share  the  conservative  concern  of 
the  1930s  that  Congress  cannot  be  trusted 
with  large  Social  Security  reserves. 

A  third  common  element  is  the  economic 
argument  that  a  Social  Security  tax  cut 
would  help  an  ailing  economy.  In  1936-37  the 
country  was  in  a  recession.  Some,  perhaps, 
took  the  opportunity  to  urge  a  payroll  tax 
cut  for  political  gain.  But  Keyneslan  econo- 
mists also  argued  for  a  tax-cut  stimulus, 
eager  to  give  their  new  views  practical  appli- 
cation and  effect.  The  government,  however, 
was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  money.  In  1991 
we  are  again  in  a  recession.  Some  supply-side 
and  Keyneslan  economists  argue  that  a  So- 
cial Security  tax  cut  would  be  a  good  eco- 
nomic stimulus.  Others  are  worried  about 
the  budget  deficit  and  the  potential  effect  on 
interest  rates  of  cutting  Social  Security 
taxes.  The  governments  is  still  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  money. 

One  thing  at  least  can  be  learned  trom  all 
of  this.  In  1987-38  a  bipartisan  advisory  coun- 
cil thrashed  out  fundamental  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  issues  in  order  to  resolve 
the  first  debate.   Labor  representatives  on 


the  council  wanted  to  spend  the  reserves  on 
works  projects  to  create  jobs.  Some  econo- 
mists and  business  representatives  wanted  to 
go  to  pay-as-you-go  financing.  The  Roosevelt 
administration  wanted  to  keep  the  reserve 
plan.  In  the  end,  the  council  proposed  new 
benefits  and  a  reasonable  contingency  re- 
serve. The  benefit  expansion  pleased  liberal 
critics  and  the  retreat  fl^m  reserve  financ- 
ing satisfied  others.  Roosevelt  got  to  keep 
his  Social  Security  iHtigram  financed  with 
payroll  taxes.  A  political  compromise,  to  be 
sure.  But  one  that  worked  well  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  And  one  based  on  sound  financ- 
ing principles  that  we  should  now  return  to. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lorr  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  848  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


DALAI  LAMA  AND  TIBET 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  iron- 
ic and  disturbing  that  in  this  year  in 
which  the  United  States  committed  its 
military  might,  its  political  will,  its  fi- 
nancial muscle,  and  the  blood  of  its 
soldiers  to  wrest  the  tiny  emirate  of 
Kuwait  from  the  ruthless  invasion  of  a 
neighboring  giant.  Iraq,  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  express  an  adequate 
outrage  over  the  plight  of  Tibet  and 
the  similar  invasion  and  occupation  it 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China. 

We  are  about  to  honor  the  Dalai 
Lama,  but  we  are  not  honoring  the 
Dalai  Lama  in  the  way  many  of  us 
wanted  to.  We  wanted  to  have  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  That 
joint  meeting  is  not  taking  place  be- 
cause of  various  reasons,  but  I  think 
most  realistically  because  we  do  not 
want  to  offend  China. 

In  disregard  of  the  principles  of  sup- 
port for  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion and  human  rights  that  the  United 
States  has  alwajrs  stood  for  around  the 
world,  we  continue  to  permit  the  ad- 
ministration to  support  Beijing  in  its 
illegal,  illegitimate,  and  wrongful  ef- 
forts to  retain  its  hold  on  Tibet. 

This  is  the  policy  of  real-politik  that 
we  have  engaged  in  since  Henry  Kissin- 
ger and  Richard  Nixon  broke  the  bar- 
riers toward  a  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  that  relationship  broken.  China 
is  far  too  important  a  country  to  ever 
again  be  as  isolated  as  it  was  in  the 
decades  after  the  revolution.  But  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  of  China  itself,  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  strongest  possible 
stand  on  Chinese  violations  of  human 
rights  and  democracy  at  home,  and 
Chinese  imperialism  and  conquest 
abroad. 

China's  conquest  and  annexation  of 
Tibet  has  caused  decades  of  suifering 
and  deformation  upon  the  Tibetan  peo- 
ple. China's  approach  to  subjugating 
Tibet  has  been,  tmfortunately,  all  too 
similar  to  Saddam  Hussein's  approach 
to   subjugating  Kuwait— killing  those 
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who  resist,  stripping  the  country  of  re- 
Boiirces,  and  occupying  it,  in  disregard 
of  the  human  rights  and  basic  needs  of 
the  people.  China  has  stolen  Tibet  from 
its  people,  and  the  United  States 
should  never,  for  a  moment,  suggest 
that  this  is  acceptable  to  us. 

As  the  Boston  Globe  editorialized  re- 
cently: 

To  undo  Iraq's  annexation  of  Kuwait,  Bush 
forged  a  coalition  of  30  countries  and  wag-ed 
the  most  intensive  bombing  campaign  his- 
tory has  ever  known.  His  response  to  China's 
brutal  efforts  to  exterminate  the  culture,  re- 
ligion, and  nationhood  of  Tibet  has  been  a 
timorous  acquiescence  to  Beijing's  line — 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  China. 

Tibet  is  about  as  much  an  internal 
province  of  China  as  Kuwait  is  an  in- 
ternal province  of  Iraq.  The  difference 
is  we  have  tolerated  China's  rule  of 
Tibet  almost  as  if  we  did  not  care 
about  the  people,  while  we  put  every- 
thing we  had  into  recovering  Kuwait. 

Maybe  the  difference  is  about  oil. 
Maybe  the  difference  is  about  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But  if  you  look  at  the  impact 
on  people,  there  is  no  difference.  And 
the  United  States  needs  to  use,  at  the 
least,  some  of  our  wide  panoply  of  re- 
sources to  demonstrate  to  China  that 
Its  policy  toward  Tibet  must  change. 

The  Soviet  Union  for  years  suffered 
economically  not  only  because  of  the 
ineptitude  of  management  under  a 
Communist  ssrstem,  but  also  because 
the  West,  led  by  the  United  States,  cut 
off  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  cream  of 
Western  aid  and  Western  technologies. 

If  China  wants  to  advance  as  it  ought 
to,  and  to  assuime  its  fUll  place  In  the 
community  of  nations  for  the  long 
term,  it  will  need  to  find  a  way  to  de- 
mocratize internally,  and  cease  op- 
pressing its  neighbors,  particularly 
Tibet. 

We  should  Impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  China  which  are  significant 
enough  to  send  a  message  to  the  cur- 
rent regime  that  the  principles  we 
fought  for  In  the  gulf  do  not  apply  only 
to  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  irony  is  that  the  Tibetan  people 
themselves  are  represented  during  this 
period  of  suffering  by  a  man  who  epito- 
mizes the  opposite  approach  to  life 
firom  that  of  conquest  and  aggression. 
The  Dalai  Lama  is  not  merely  the  reli- 
gious leader  of  the  Tibetan  people,  and 
thus  the  living  symbol  in  exile  of  the 
nationhood  that  has  been  otherwise  de- 
nied them  by  the  Chinese:  the  Dalai 
Lama  is  also  a  calm  and  moral  man 
who  asks  each  of  us  to  find  in  truth  a 
"kinder,  gentler"  world. 

President  Bush  has  talked  of  how  he 
wants  hunuu  progress  to  be  led  by  peo- 
ple troxn  all  over  the  land  working  as 
individuals  to  better  the  world,  which 
he  calls  "a  thousand  points  of  light." 

The  Dalai  Lama's  life  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  trying  to  restore  even  a  single 
point  of  light  to  the  Tibet  he  was 
forced  to  flee  ft-om  by  the  Chinese  Inva- 
don  four  decades  ago. 


Thelpeople  of  Tibet  live  for  the  day  of 
freedotn.  They  have  the  right  to  won- 
der w^y  we  are  not  doing  more  to  help 
them  In  their  fight.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  ^solved  in  the  past  to  help  Tibet. 
But  n|  Is  up  to  the  President  to  carry 
the  r^essage  to  the  Chinese.  I  hope 
every  [Member  of  this  institution  will 
take  Oils  up  with  the  White  House,  and 
that  the  cause  of  the  Tibetan  people 
will  never  be  forgotten  until  they  are 
free.   I 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Bostofi  Globe  editorial,  "Another  Kow- 
tow io  Beijing"  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial; was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

[Frbm  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  29, 1991] 
Another  Kowtow  to  Beijing 

In  his  latest  gesture  to  the  regime  in 
Beijinej,  President  Bush  seems  to  be  saying 
that  s^me  invaders  of  their  neighbors  are 
more  efiual  than  others. 

Four  decades  ago,  China  did  to  Tibet  what 
Saddam  Hussein  tried  to  do  to  Kuwait.  More 
than  a  million  Tibetans  have  perished  as  a 
consequence  of  China's  genocidal  occupation 
of  theit  country. 

To  u^do  Iraq's  annexation  of  Kuwait,  Bush 
forged  tL  coalition  of  30  countries  and  waged 
the  mdst  intensive  bombing  campaign  his- 
tory has  ever  known.  His  response  to  China's 
brutal  efforts  to  exterminate  the  culture,  re- 
ligion ^d  nationhood  of  Tibet  has  been  a 
timoro(is  acquiescence  to  Beijing's  line — 
that  id  will  not  tolerate  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  China. 

Bushi  gave  the  masterminds  of  the 
Tiananpien  massacre  a  flagrant  proof  of  his 
docilit}  when  he  thwarted  an  address  that 
the  Dalai  Lajna  was  to  have  given  to  a  joint 
sessioni  of  Congress  on  April  16.  To  preclude 
an  eveat  that  would  have  peeved  the  heirs  of 
Mao  Tte-tung,  the  administration  sponsored 
an  appearance  on  the  same  date  by  Violeta 
ChamofTO.  the  Nicaraguan  president  whose 
electiot  Bush  originally  celebrated  as  a  vic- 
tory o*er  the  Red  menace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica.    J 

Fortanately,  as  compensation  for  the 
joint-8«8sion  address  that  the  administration 
sabotaged,  the  Dalai  Lama  will  be  able  to 
speak  for  his  people's  survival  at  a  special 
ceremopy  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  on  April  18. 

The  legislators  who  arranged  this  cere- 
mony are  to  be  commended.  However  mod- 
estly. Ihey  are  defending  the  principle  that 
Saddan's  theft  of  Kuwait  is  no  less  intoler- 
able than  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
nations.  Indonesia's  annexation  of  East 
Timor,,  or  China's  colonization  of  Tibet.  A 
new  w<*-ld  order,  if  it  is  to  be  truly  just,  can 
be  founded  only  on  this  principle. 

Less  {admirable  is  the  inconstancy  of  the 
Democtatic  leadership  in  Congress.  Having 
originally  supported  a  joint  session  for  the 
Dalai  Lama.  Democrats  fearful  of  defying  a 
popular  president  on  an  issue  of  foreign  pol- 
icy reneged  on  their  word.  Their  fear  of  Bush 
may  b^  less  blatant  than  his  subservience  to 
the  rulirs  in  Beijing,  but  it  is  shameful  none- 
theless! 

The  Imperious  attitude  of  the  Chinese  re- 
gime wkts  on  display  in  nearly  identical  let- 
ters its  consulate  in  New  York  sent  on  March 
20  to  the  presidents  of  Cornell  University  and 
Massacbusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Seeking  to  prevent  appearances  by  the  Dalai 
Lama  tiiis  week  at  those  colleges,  the  deputy 
consul  general  wrote: 
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"The  Chinese  government  resolutely  op- 
poses his  visits  to  other  countries  in  what- 
ever capacity  and  under  whatever  reason  to 
deliver  reports  distorting  Tibet's  history  and 
current  si^atlon  or  advocating  'Tibetan 
independei^e.'  It  also  opposes  any  country 
that  takes  ladvantage  of  the  "Tibet  issue'  to 
interfere  i^  China's  internal  affairs."  The 
letter  con()luded  with  the  "hope  that  you 
would  kindly  use  your  influence  to  handle 
this  mattei}  properly." 

The  presidents  of  Cornell  and  MIT  resisted 
this  attem]  it  to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  thdir  universities.  The  president  of 
the  United  States  should  have  been  no  less 
resistant  ti>  Chinese  interference  in  the  af- 


fairs of  his 


jountry- 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  \^til  the  hour  of  12  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  11  a.m.,  the  Senate  re- 
cessed until  12:01  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  |  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
BOREN]. 


3S  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 

The  Seqate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Willi  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assjlstant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows 

A  bill  (S.J207)  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Com- 
modity Piitures  Trading  Commission,  to 
curb  abuse*  in  the  making  of  trades  and  the 
execution  ^f  orders  at  designated  contract 
markets,  to  provide  greater  representation 
of  the  public  Interest  in  the  governance  of 
such  contract  markets,  to  enhance  the  integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  financial  markets 
by  providing  for  Federal  oversight  of  mar- 
gins on  sto  :k  Index  futures,  clarifying  juris- 
diction ovir  Innovative  financial  products 
and  providing  mechanisms  for  addressing 
intermarke  b  Issues,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Sen  ate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  Bond-'  (Tlrth-Gam  amendment  No.  68,  to 
make  applicable  to  any  deposit  (as  defined 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  ^enactment  of  this  amendment)  If 
the  deposit:  is  offered  by  an  insured  deposi- 
tory instittition  or  credit  union,  or  a  Federal 
or  State  br^ch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank. 
Irth  amendment  No.  68,  to  im- 
larket  coordination. 


(2)  Bond 
prove  inte: 

Mr.  DO 
a  compro; 


E.  Mr.  President,  I  consider 
se  to  be  a  process  through 
which  adjustments  and  concessions  are 
made  on  all  sides  in  order  to  reach  a 
settlement.  While  we  may  not  have  a 
settlement  in  this  case,  since  nothing 
is  a  done  deal  until  the  votes  are  in, 
the  ink  ii  dry,  and  the  bill  is  on  the 
President's  desk.  I  believe  that  every- 
one will  agree  that  adjustments  and 
concessio4s  have  been  made  on  all 
sides  withj  respect  to  the  futures  groups 
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and  their  primary  regrulator  and  the  se- 
curities groups  and  their  primary  regru- 
lator. 

The  compromise  legislation  before 
us,  as  modified  by  the  committee 
amendment,  is  the  result  of  exhaustive 
work  by  the  distingviished  Senator 
fi:om  Vermont,  the  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  that  commit- 
tee, who  have  done  an  excellent  job  at 
piecing  a  bill  together  that  is  sensitive 
to  all  sides  of  a  controversy  that  has 
been  going  on  for  3  years. 

PROCESS  WAS  FAIR 

While  certain  groups  and  individuals 
have  taken  issue  with  the  process  fol- 
lowed in  the  resolution  of  issues  and 
the  drafting  of  the  legislation  before 
us,  I  must  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  legislation  is  the  result  of 
over  3  years  of  work  and  countless 
meetings,  studies,  hearings,  and  re- 
ports. In  my  book,  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing could  be  fairer. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
compromise  is  the  result  of  extensive 
negotiations  in  recent  weeks — and  I 
emphasize  extensive — between  officials 
at  the  Treasury  Department  and  those 
at  the  CFTC  since  S.  207  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  March  6. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  every- 
one knew  that  these  negotiations  were 
going  on,  that  the  purpose  of  these  ne- 
gotiations was  to  achieve  a  com- 
promise, and  that  any  interested  par- 
ties could  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  offer  their  sugges- 
tions and  input  into  the  shaping  of  that 
compromise. 

When  we  embarked  on  the  path  of 
crafting  this  legislation,  we  all  knew 
that  any  bill  addressing  the  issues  set 
forth  in  title  in  has  by  its  very  nature 
all  the  makings  for  dispute  and  con- 
troversy given  that  it  touches  on  such 
highly  sensitive  matters  as  jurisdiction 
between  regulatory  agencies,  jurisdic- 
tion between  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  jurisdiction  among  futures 
exchanges,  stock  exchanges,  and  other 
financial  organizations  for  the  right  to 
trade  financial  products  worth  literally 
billions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  this  legisla- 
tion deals  with  some  of  the  most  com- 
plicated and  technical  matters  that 
this  body  can  consider  has  not  made 
the  situation  any  easier  to  deal  with. 

Although  the  bill  before  us,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  committee  amendment,  by 
no  means  satisfies  everyone  who  has  an 
interest  in  this  legislation,  it  does  rep- 
resent the  closest  we  have  come  after  3 
years  of  debate  and  squabbling  to  re- 
solving these  seemingly  intractable 
problems. 

As  I  read  the  two  alternatives  we  are 
considering— S.  207  as  modified  by  the 
committee  amendment,  and  the  Bond- 
Wirth  proposal,  the  issue  boils  down  to 
hybrids  and  who  decides  who  gets  to 


trade  hybrids  sind  who  gets  to  regulate 
hybrids. 

We  have  beard  testimony  on  these  is- 
sues and  talked  to  all  the  experts  and 
I  feel  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  an 
impressive  consensus  out  there  shared 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
CFTC,  segments  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry, the  futures  industry,  and  a  host 
of  other  groups  representing  a  broad 
scope  of  interests  who  believe  that  S. 
207— including  the  hybrid  provision— is 
an  improvement  over  current  law  and 
stalemate. 

Mr.  President,  we  started  out  on  the 
course  of  drafting  this  legislation  with 
the  purpose  and  intention  of  ensuring 
tighter  regulation  over — and  coordina- 
tion among— this  Nation's  financial 
markets  that  over  the  last  decade  have 
become  increasingly  related  and  inter- 
dependent. 

The  historic  508-polnt  stock  market 
break  of  October  1967  and  subsequent 
market  disruptions  underscored  the 
need  for  congressional  intervention  on 
the  critical  issue  of  market  regulation, 
and  it  is  my  deepest  concern  and  regret 
that  it  has  taken  us  over  3  years  to  get 
where  we  are  today. 

The  American  public  is  not  getting 
its  money's  worth  if  we  continue  to 
delay  and  bicker  over  the  passage  and 
implementation  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  all  in  agreement  that  title  I 
contains  critical  reauthorization  lan- 
guage for  the  CFTC  and  title  II  gives 
the  CFTC  important  and  much-needed 
regulatory  tools  and  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  its  oversight  role  over 
the  futures  markets.  Let  us  not  stop 
these  important  reforms  when  it  comes 
to  title  m  which  makes  a  serious  and 
solid  attempt  to  deal  with  the  jurisdic- 
tional issues  stemming  from  the  need 
to  better  coordinate  the  futures  and 
stock  markets  by  reforming  margin 
oversight  on  stock  index  futures  and 
providing  a  way  to  determine  whether 
a  product  should  be  traded  and  regu- 
lated as  a  future  or  a  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  raised  in 
this  legislation  are  extremely  impor- 
tant and  certainly  no  good  comes — and 
indeed  possibly  a  great  deal  of  harm 
may  come — from  further  procrasti- 
nation. 

I  know  that  there  are  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  con- 
cerns over  S.  207  and  its  impact  on  the 
securities  markets.  I  think,  however, 
that  after  3  years  of  meetings,  count- 
less studies  by  the  experts,  and  hours 
upon  hours  of  negotiations,  the  time 
has  come  to  put  jurisdictional  politics 
aside  and  support  the  Important  policy 
reforms — reforms  that  are  supported  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
CFTC— which  are  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons 
I  have  stated— and  I  believe  it  will  be 
settled  today — I  also  want  to  commend 
my  distinguished  friend  f^m  the  State 
of  Dlinois,  who  has  worked  long  and 


hard  on  this  legislation,  and  many  oth- 
ers who  have  certainly  been  actively 
involved  and  personally  involved.  I 
hope  we  can  resolve  the  issue  today 
and  pass  this  legislation  and  defeat  the 
Bond-Wirth  amendments  and  go  on  and 
get  it  out  of  here  and  get  it  resolved 
after  3  years  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
warm  friend,  the  senior  Senator  ftom 
Kansas,  who  ha£  been  a  formidable 
leader  here  for  many,  many  years.  He 
has  been  a  fair  and  very  decent  person 
in  respect  to  this  very  contentious 
matter  now  for  a  period  of  time  span- 
ning over  3  years,  and  in  his  sage  coun- 
sel this  morning. 

I  hope  Members  on  both  sides  will 
pay  close  attention  to  this  bill,  S.  207. 
which  is  an  accommodation  of  honor. 
It  is  a  compromise. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
f^om  Kansas,  who  has  spent  so  many 
years  here,  has  been  involved  in  a  lot  of 
compromises. 

While  I  am  only  in  my  11th  year  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Mr.  President,  I  served 
20  years  in  the  Illinois  Legislature;  12 
years  in  the  Illinois  House;  8  years  in 
the  Illinois  Senate — leadership  in  both 
bodies — and  I  guess  I  have  voted  for 
thousands  of  compromises  in  my  life, 
most  of  which  did  not  totally  suit  me. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  to  my 
friend  f^om  Kansas  that  this  one  does 
not  totally  suit  me,  but  this  is  a  com- 
promise. My  friend  ftom  Kansas,  in  his 
usual,  careful  way,  has  come  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  situation  in  suggesting 
that  we  ought  to  get  this  behind  us. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  in  the  Banking 
Committee  the  other  day.  Secretary 
Glauber  of  Treasury  was  there,  and  he 
said  something  I  think  is  so  wise:  "Let 
us  not  ruin  a  good  bill  to  try  to  get  one 
that  some  of  us  think  would  be  a  better 
bill." 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  deals  with  a 
problem  that  has  been  before  us  for  so 
long. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sajring  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  was  in  the 
cloakroom  with  me  a  moment  ago,  and 
who  is  now  in  the  chair.  Senator 
Daschle,  "what  an  inside  dispute." 
The  Washington  Post  is  our  newspaper 
here  in  this  town  that  reports  fiilly  on 
what  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  you  could  read  the 
whole  Washington  Post  today  from 
cover  to  cover;  there  is  not  one  line 
about  this  debate  that  has  consumed 
this  whole  week,  this  whole  week. 

We  have  been  on  nothing  but  this  bill 
either  in  the  committee  or  on  this 
floor.  There  is  not  one  jot,  one  line,  one 
paragraph  anywhere  in  the  Post,  either 
in  the  news  or  on  the  editorial  page. 
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about  this  inside  dispute,  which  is 
largely  a  turf  battle. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
and  friends  of  all  different  political 
persuasions  will  remember  this  simple 
truth  as  we  come  here  to  vote  about 
noon  today.  This  whole  thing  arose  out 
of  the  stock  market  crash  of  3Vt  years 
ago  when  the  Dow  dropped  508  points. 
The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  whose  imprimatur  is  on  this 
bill.  S.  207,  who  embraces  this  and  who 
through  his  responsible  efforts  brought 
about  this  compromise,  came  before  us 
as  a  head  of  the  Brady  Commission, 
made  four  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  to  be  done  to  solve  this  whole 
problem.  Every  one  of  them  has  been 
done,  the  circuit  breakers,  the  commu- 
nications between  the  markets,  and  so 
forth;  all  of  that  has  been  done.  The 
only  thing  left  that  has  not  been  done 
is  the  question  of  margins. 

In  this  very  title  in  that  my  friend, 
the  Senator  f^m  Missouri,  Kit  Bond 
would  attack  we  have  the  margins 
question  taken  care  of  finally. 

There  is  not  anybody  in  the  Chicago 
market,  may  I  say  to  my  fMend  from 
Kansas,  or  this  Senate  that  likes  that. 
They  will  live  with  it.  So  I  say  there  is 
a  responsible  result. 

What  does  it  simplistlcally  do?  It 
Just  simplistically  says  look,  there  are 
a  whole  bunch  of  instnmients  out  there 
we  call  hybrids;  you  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er it  is  truly  a  stock  or  truly  a  futures 
contract.  As  to  all  those  hybrids  that 
nobody  can  really  figure  out  which 
agency  they  belong  in,  if  they  are  more 
than  50  percent  of  future  contracts 
they  could  go  imder  the  CFTC;  if  they 
are  more  then  50  percent  a  stock  they 
go  under  the  SEC.  What  could  be  fairer 
than  that?  Put  them  where  they  be- 
long. 

Some  say,  oh,  let  them  pick  their 
own  market.  Let  me  tell  you  the  last 
time  we  tried  that  in  deregulation — 
and  that  was  reconunended  by  the 
same  chairman  of  the  SEC— that  was  in 
the  thrift  experience.  It  did  not  turn 
out  very  well  at  all. 

I  think  we  need  regulation  to  protect 
the  consumer,  to  protect  the  market- 
place. And  that  is  what  we  do  in  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation nobody  likes  very  much,  but  it 
is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  £u:curately 
deals  with  the  problem  in  an  accommo- 
dation of  honor  between  people  of  all 
different  political  persuasions. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  to  my 
colleagues  and  fMends  here,  let  us  set- 
tle this  contentious  thing  that  we  have 
lived  with  all  these  years,  since  the 
stock  market  crash:  let  us  get  rid  of  it 
today;  let  us  reject  the  Bond-Wirth 
amendment  and  vote  for  S.  207  and 
send  it  to  the  conference  and  determine 
finally  what  is  to  be  done. 

I  thank  very  much  the  President  and 
my  colleagues  and  will  appreciate  a 
vote  against  Bond-Wlrth  and  a  vote  for 
thlsblU. 


Mr.  ]  [ARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in    kets    and 
suppor ;  of  S.  207  as  reported  by  the 
Conmi  ttee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  and  as  modified  by  the 
committee  amendment. 

Chairman  Leahy  andd  Senator 
LUGAR  have  done  an  excellent  skillful 
job  in  working  out  a  compromise  on 
the  vet*y  complicated  and  contentious 
issues  n  this  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
league I  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  measure 
without  subjecting  it  to  amendments 
that  w  3uld  weaken  the  legislation  and 
the  piotections  it  provides  to  agri- 
culturt  I  and  other  commodity-based  in- 
dustrl<  s,  investors,  and  the  public. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  has 
been  recounted  before  in  this  debate, 
but  I  1  telieve  it  merits  a  brief  revisit- 
ing. Ihe  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
ported out  a  strong  piece  of  legrislation 
in  November  1989  to  reauthorize  and 
strenghen  the  Commodity  Futures 
Tradin?  Commission  and  to  provide 
import  Eint  new  regulatory  safeguards 
and  p'otectlons  relating  to  futures 
tradini :. 

That  leerislation  was  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  momentous  events  involving 
the  fut  ures  exchanges  that  undermined 
confid(  nee  in  the  honesty  and  Integrity 
of  thoi  e  markets  and  raised  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
system  for  regulation  of  futures  trad- 
ing. 

As  a  I  Senator  representing  one  of  our 
leading  agricultural  States,  I  want  to 
undera;ore  the  critical  importance  of 
the  futures  market  to  the  agricultural 
community,  to  farmers  and  to  anyone 
buying  or  selling  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Harmers,  grain  elevator  operators 
and  others  need  markets  that  they 
know  io  be  honest  and  that  they  can 
use  w^h  confidence  for  hedging  and 
management  of  risks  associated  with 
movements  in  commodity  prices.  But 
price  tiovements  in  the  futures  mar- 
kets affect  not  only  those  who  trade  in 
the  nmrkets.  The  cash  prices  that 
farmeiB  receive  are  set  largely  in  reli- 
ance on  the  futures  markets. 

Andjjust  as  the  futures  markets  are 
impormnt  to  agriculture,  they  are  also 
indispensable  to  the  whole  range  of  in- 
dustries and  businesses  that  deal  with 
commodities  and  are  affected  by  move- 
ments In  their  prices. 

Mor^ver,  in  recent  years  the  futures 
marke  s  have  assumed  a  broader  and 
extren  ely  important  role  in  helping  in- 
vestor! manage  risks  associated  with 
moven  ents  in  the  financial  markets. 

Thoa  3  in  agriculture  and  other  indus- 
tries I'ho  depend  on  the  futures  mar- 
kets need  markets  that  are  honest  and 
that  tley  can  use  with  confidence.  In- 
vestorf  will  not  use  these  markets  if 
they  d©  not  have  confidence  in  their  in- 
tegrit] .  And  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  futures  markets  to  many  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  and,  indeed  to 
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maintaining   confidence   in 
their  functioning. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  note  a 
few  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  two  ti- 
tles of  the  bill  -that  I  believe  are  par- 
ticularly Significant  from  the  stand- 
point of  improving  the  regulations  of 
futures  trading  and  increasing  protec- 
tion for  thbse  in  agriculture,  investors, 
and  the  puplic. 

The  bill  reauthorizes  the  CFTC  and 
increases  |  the  authorized  levels  of 
spending  tiy  the  agency  in  order  to  en- 
h«ince  its  {regulatory  capabilities.  The 
bill  gives  the  CFTC  new  authority  and 
powers  to  Regulate  futures  trading  and 
prevent  abuses. 

The  bill  requires  the  futures  ex- 
changes to  develop  computerized  audit 
trials  to  reduce  the  potential  for  fraud 
in  executing  and  recording  trans- 
actions 
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the  activi 
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has  an  important  stake  in  ensur- 


ing ths  integrity  of  the  futures  mar- 


uspends  dual  trading  unless 
ges  have  systems  to  police 
adequately. 

also   requires   futures   ex- 
take  steps  to  prevent  con- 
terest  in  exchange  actions, 
insider  deals,  and  to  broaden 
ion  on  governing  boards  to 
mers  and  others  who  are  af- 
fected by  t»he  exchanges'  actions.  These 
provisions  are  especially  important  to 
give  farmers,  the  public  and  others  af- 
fected by  Exchange  decisions  a  voice  in 
the  decisiqnmaking  process. 

The  bill  provides  for  civil  punitive 
damages  ajnd  higher  penalties  for  trad- 
ing vlolatijons. 

Unfortunately,  these  irnprovements 
in  the  relation  of  futures  trading 
that  are  ^  important  to  agriculture, 
investors  ind  the  public  have  been  held 
in  limbo  is  a  debate  has  raged  about 
which  Federal  agency  will  have  regu- 
latory jurisdiction  over  certain  finan- 
cial futures.  Notwithstanding  the  as- 
sertions that  have  been  made,  this  is  a 
battle  ovef  the  turf  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

The  bill  I  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  as  modified  by  the 
committee  amendment,  contains  a  rig- 
orously npgotiated  compromise  that 
deals  fairlir  with  the  competing  inter- 
ests and  the  controversy  involved  in 
the  jurisqictional  question.  The  bill 
represents]  a  truly  significant  com- 
promise dn  the  issue  of  jurisdiction 
over  certain  products  that  have  at- 
tributes of  both  futures  and  securities. 

The  jurisdictional  issues  had  their 
genesis  cniefly  in  the  concerns  which 
arose  after  the  October  1987  stock  mar- 
ket crash  that  insufficient  mechanisms 
were  in  place  to  regulate  the  margin 
requirements  for  stock  index  futures. 
The  controversy  surrounding  that  issue 
is  fully  resolved  in  S.  207.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  compromise  that  lessens  the 
CFTC's  authority  with  respect  to  stock 
index  fUtiires  margins  and  gives  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  oversight  pow- 
ers regarding  the  margin  requirements 
for    these    futures.    The    Agriculture 
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Conunittee's  bill  thus  eliminates  the 
controversy  on  this  root  issue  in  the 
jurisdictional  battle. 

However,  the  critics  of  the  existing: 
ftitures  regulatory  system  have  broad- 
ened their  arguments  and  expanded  the 
Jurisdictional  issues  far  beyond  the 
matter  of  regulating  margins  on  stock 
index  futures.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee dealt  with  these  issues  as  well, 
reaching  compromises  that  are  fair  and 
that  reflect  sound  policy. 

In  the  debate  on  these  jurisdiction  is- 
sues there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  importance  of  encouraging  finan- 
cial innovation  and  promoting  fair 
competition.  These  matters  are  seen  as 
very  important  in  maintaining  the 
United  States'  role  in  global  financial 
markets. 

S.  207,  however,  allows  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  Innovation.  The  CFTC  is 
given  broad  powers  to  exempt  products 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  new  instruments  and  trading  mecha- 
nisms. 

The  bill  establishes  a  specific  test 
that  excludes  ftom  CFTC  Jurisdiction 
those  hybrid  financial  products  as  to 
which  less  than  50  percent  of  the  return 
arises  f^om  futures  or  options  compo- 
nents subject  to  CFTC  regulation.  This 
provision  will  determine  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction as  between  the  CFTC  and  the 
SEC  based  on  whether  the  product  is 
predominantly  a  futures  product  or  eq- 
uity product. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
craft  a  test  for  allocating  regulatory 
jurisidictlon  between  the  CFTC  and  the 
SEC.  While  the  formulation  in  S.  207 
may  not  be  a  perfect  test,  it  is  the  best 
that  anyone  has  been  able  to  devise.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  test  that  makes  sound 
practical  sense  because  it  is  based  on 
the  attributes  of  the  product  and  the 
way  in  which  the  financial  return  on 
the  product  is  obtained. 

Index  participations,  which  have 
been  held  by  a  Federal  court  of  appeals 
to  fall  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
of  the  CFTC  under  current  law,  would 
be  allowed  to  trade  on  securities  ex- 
changes if  they  were  approved  or  pro- 
posed prior  to  December  31,  1990.  This 
provision  thus  represents  a  significant 
curtailment  of  the  CFTC's  Jurisdiction. 

A  number  of  questions  have  arisen 
pertaining  to  the  regulatory  status  of 
swap  transactions  under  current  law 
and  the  manner  in  which  swaps  should 
be  treated  in  legislation  dealing  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC.  S.  207 
clarifies  the  regulatory  status  of  swap 
agreements  by  requiring  that  most  of 
them  be  exempted  from  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act. 

S.  207  would  also  exempt  fi-om  CFTC 
Jurisdiction  bank  deposits  that  are  not 
otherwise  excluded  under  the  bill's  test 
for  jurisdiction  of  hybrid  products.  In 
this  regard,  I  would  note  that  I  would 
be  concerned  about  exempting  flpom 
CFTC  Jurisdiction  transactions  or  ar- 
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rangements  that  would  in  fact  con- 
stitute and  function  as  futures. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  compromise  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise. S.  207  has  the  support  of  all 
the  major  farm  and  agricultural  com- 
modity organizations.  Twenty-five  of 
these  groups  have  signed  a  letter  urg- 
ing support  for  S.  207  and  opposing  al- 
ternative proposals  that  would  upset 
the  jurisdiction  compromise  that  has 
been  reached. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  S.  207  does  represent  a  com- 
promise. By  definition  that  means  that 
not  everyone  is  pleased  with  it.  But  it 
is  a  fair  compromise  and  it  is  one  that 
is  necessary  to  move  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  the  important  improve- 
ments it  contains  pertaining  to  futures 
trading  regulation. 

The  alternative  proposal  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  issues  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Bond  and  Senator  Wirth  is  un- 
sound from  the  standpoint  of  regu- 
latory policy  and  offers  less  protection 
to  agricxilture,  investors  and  the  pub- 
Uc. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  S.  207  en- 
croaches on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
SEC,  giving  too  much  power  to  the 
CFTC.  But  in  fact  the  bill  carves  out  a 
significant  segment  of  the  CFTC's  stat- 
utory jurisdiction  under  current  law 
and  gives  that  to  the  SEC.  The  alter- 
native proposal,  by  contrast,  would 
shift  the  balance  dramatically  in  the 
direction  of  the  SEC.  giving  it  author- 
ity to  assert  Jurisdiction  over  various 
products  that  are  predominantly  t\i- 
tures. 

The  proponents  of  the  alternative 
also  argue  that  S.  207  will  foster  uncer- 
tainty and  litigation  concerning  the 
proper  regulator  of  new  hybrid  prod- 
ucts. Under  current  law,  however, 
there  have  been  only  2  litigated  cases 
during  the  existence  of  the  CFTC  in 
which  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  agency 
was  in  dispute.  S.  207  further  clarifies 
the  allocation  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  CFTC  and  the  SEC. 

The  alternative  amendment  would 
also  allow  the  authors  of  new  products 
to  choose  the  Federal  agency  by  which 
they  will  be  regulated.  This  approach  is 
very  dubious  policy.  As  others  have 
noted,  such  a  scheme  would  allow  se- 
lection of  the  less  rigorous  regulator. 
The  sponsor  of  a  product  could  cir- 
cumvent the  protections  applicable  to 
futures  trading  by  labeling  it  a  secu- 
rity. The  alternative  would  thus  allow 
fragmentation  of  regulation  and  gen- 
erate uncertainty  in  circumstances 
where  clarity  is  needed. 

The  Jurisdiction  provisions  of  S.  207 
are  based  on  the  rationale  that  it  is 
logical  and  practical  to  have  one  regu- 
lator with  authority  over  futures  prod- 
ucts and  one  regulator  with  authority 
over     securities     products.     The     bill 


leaves  regulatory  jurisdiction  with  the 
agency  that  has  been  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  various  innovative 
products— futures-based  products  with 
the  CFTC  and  securities-based  products 
with  the  SEC.  The  CFTC  has  regu- 
latory expertise  regarding  futures 
products  because  that  has  been  the 
agency's  specialty.  The  SEC  does  not 
have  such  expertise,  but  would  be  given 
the  power  to  regulate  futures  products 
under  the  alternative  proposal. 

Maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
CFTC  over  futures  products  is  very  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  regulatory  safeg\iards 
apply  to  the  trading  of  futures  prod- 
ucts. It  is  generally  recognized  that 
trading  in  futures  is  more  risky  than  in 
securities.  That  is  why  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  provides  specific  protec- 
tions relating  to  futures  trading  that 
are  enforced  by  the  CFTC.  The  SEC 
does  not  provide  these  protections. 

The  alternative  proposal  even  goes  as 
far  as  to  give  the  SEX3  power  to  remove 
a  futures  product  from  CFTC  jurisdic- 
tion and  allow  It  to  be  sold  retail  with- 
out regulation.  It  would  indeed  be  iron- 
ic to  adopt  in  this  legislation  signifi- 
cant new  protections  applicable  to  fu- 
tures trading  and  then  allow  the  SEC 
to  exempt  futures  products  from  those 
protections. 

It  is  argued  that  the  CFTC  is  in- 
cluded to  hold  the  reins  too  tight, 
thereby  stifling  innovation  in  the  fi- 
nancial markets  and  driving  business 
overseas.  The  U.S.  futures  industry  has 
been  tremendously  innovative  under 
current  law.  S.  207  gives  tjie  CFTC  ad- 
ditional authority  to  exempt  innova- 
tive products  and  directs  the  CFTC  to 
exempt  certain  products,  such  as  most 
swap  transactions.  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  argimient  that  innovation  re- 
quires abandoning  the  regulation  of 
products  that  function  in  practice  as 
futures. 

Finally,  I  want  to  return  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  to  agri- 
culture. It  has  been  said  that  the  issues 
involved  in  title  m  and  the  Bond-Wirth 
alternative  do  not  involve  farmers. 
That  is  not  so.  The  agriculture  commu- 
nity has  a  strong  interest  in  having  a 
regulatory  agency  with  adequate  au- 
thority and  Jurisdiction  overseeing 
commodity  futures  trading.  If  the 
CFTC  loses  authority  to  regulate  trad- 
ing in  futures,  either  through  limita- 
tions or  a  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
SEC,  serious  doubts  would  arise  about 
the  ability  of  the  CFTC  to  regulate  the 
agricultural  commodity  futures  trad- 
ing. The  ft-agmentation  of  futures  trad- 
ing reflected  in  the  Bond-Wirth  pro- 
posal also  raises  the  possibility  that  fu- 
tures products  relating  to  agricultural 
commodities  could  be  traded  as  securi- 
ties outside  CFTC  regulation.  And  I 
would  again  note  the  stated  opposition 
of  the  major  agricultural  groups  to 
amending  the  jurisdiction  provisions  of 
S.  207. 
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Bfr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  207  as 
approved  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  to  reject  efforts  to  upeet  the 
carefully  crafted  Jurisdictional  com- 
promise It  contains. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  • 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  In  lieu 
of  the  amendment  that  I  had  reserved 
the  right  to  offer,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  have  2  minutes  to  en- 
gage In  a  colloquy  with  the  floor  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  wonder  if  we  could  expand 
that  to  give  me  the  option  of  having  1 
minute  in  addition  after  the  colloquy 
in  case  there  are  any  uncertainties 
raised  in  that  colloquy. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  inquest  of  the  Senator 
ftom  Missouri  that  he  be  allotted  1 
minute  following  the  2  minutes  allot- 
ted to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Hearing  no  objection,  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  anal3rsl8  occurred  last  night  on 
the  pending  amendment.  Much  of  the 
amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
is  already  Included  in  the  bill  that  has 
come  out  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. There  are  a  couple  of  additions 
that  I  think  give  some  people  concern. 
I  think  basically  we  are  all  in  agree- 
ment with  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  Intent  of  this  amendment  is 
to  exempt  legitimate  traditional  depos- 
its and  legitimate  traditional  loans 
ttom  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  in 
drafting  it,  since  none  of  us  are  experts 
in  this  area,  we  have  included,  for  ex- 
ample, locuis  that  are  subject  to  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  as  exemptions. 
The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  is  policed  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  involves  finance 
companies  and  pawnshops.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  knows  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that.  I  think  there  are  some 
concerns  about  foreign  banks.  There 
are  concerns  about  the  absence  of  a 
definition  of  loans. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  a  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation so  that  we  can  solve  this 
contentious  issue,  I  am  prepared  to 
support  this  amendment.  I  want,  how- 
ever, to  ask  the  assurance  of  the  Re- 
publican floor  manager,  recognizing 
these  complicated  areas  where  we  do 
not  have  expertise,  that  the  floor  man- 


ager will  take  into  account  what  we 
are  trjrlng  to  do  here  and  will  look  at 
finance  companies  and  pawnshops,  for- 
eign ba|iks,  and  the  whole  definition  of 
loans  abd  of  deposits.  I  hope  that  he 
vrill  do  ithat  to  assure  that,  in  the  final 
bill,  since  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
House  pill,  we  are  doing  what  we  in- 
tend tq  do,  which  is  to  exempt  tradi- 
tional deposits  and  traditional  loans. 

Mr.  IjUGAR.  I  am  very  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  T#xas.  I  agree  with  him.  However, 
in  the  kiterest  of  proceeding  with  com- 
pletion, of  the  bill,  I  will  Join  him  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Bond.  But  I  Indicate  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  my  support  is 
not  without  reservation. 

I  am]  concerned  that,  by  excluding 
firom  the  CFTC  regulation  all  instru- 
ments that  are  called  deposits  or  loans, 
we  may  be  imintentionally  opening  up 
the  dcwr  for  development  of  unregu- 
lated fhtures  products,  and  that  con- 
cerns |ne.  I  am  also  concerned  we 
might  t>e  tipping  the  playing  field,  and 
that  concerns  me.  But  I  respond  by  in- 
dicating those  concerns  will  be  with  us 
when  wie  proceed  to  the  conference. 

The  ,  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREt).  The  Senator  f^m  Missouri  Is 
recognfaed. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  begin  by 
extending  my  sincerest  thanks  to  my 
colleagues,  the  disting\ilshed  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  appreciate  very 
much  Cheir  support  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant matter.  We  have,  as  I  indicated 
last  nl^ht  in  the  debates,  discussed  this 
extensively  with  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Greenspan  and  his  staff,  who 
have  t|een  very  helpful.  It  was  their 
clear  ii^dication  this  language  is  appro- 
priate. There  are  definitions  in  the  law 
on  deposits.  They  say  that  the  common 
law  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  a 
loan  is  very  clear.  They  urge  the  sup- 
port of!  this  amendment.  I  have  a  letter 
from  dhalrman  Greenspan,  dated  this 
morning,  for  anyone  who  wishes  fur- 
ther confirmation.  I  thank  my  col- 
leaguef  and  I  urge  all  colleagues  to 
support  this  vitally  important  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  $»RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator finbm  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standiig  any  other  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  minutes  on  the  Bond- 
Wirth  'amendment  covering  bank  de- 
posits.l 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  ri^ht  to  object,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  4  continuing  debate  on  this,  I 
would  fisk  for  the  same  time. 

Mr.  ^AHY.  I  include  that  as  part  of 
my  request. 
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The  PREfelDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  fHTlthout  objection  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  3  minutes  and 
the  Senator  ftom  Missouri  has  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEA3Y.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  ord  )r  to  move  this  bill  forward 
and  take  ait  least  one  controversy  off 
the  table,  t  offered  to  accept  a  provi- 
sion of  tlie  Bond-Wlrth  amendment 
covering  b^k  deposits.  S.  207,  as  re- 
ported flroai  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, requires  the  CFTC  to  exempt  bank 
deposits  containing  CFTC-reg\ilated  fu- 
tures or  options  components  if  they 
met  a  "public  interest"  test.  The  Bond- 
Wlrth  provision  excludes  these  prod- 
ucts directly  firom  conunodity  laws. 

The  Backing  Committee  Insisted, 
however,  that  this  amendment  be  wid- 
ened to  include  also  an  undefined  range 
of  bank  loajns. 

I  did  not  consider  the  bank  loan  pro- 
vision necessary.  In  fact,  I  have  heard 
f^om  many!  interested  groups  since  yes- 
terday on  jthis  issue  raising  concerns 
that  the  language  could  have  adverse 
effects.      I 

I  receivep  a  memo  flrom  the  Secori- 
ties  Industry  Association  raising 
strong  conpems  about  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  memo  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

APRn.  18, 1991. 

Memoram  dum  for  SEcinuTiEs  Industry 

ASSOCIATION 

Re  Propo8e<l  Bond-Wlrth  amendment  to  S. 
207  relating  to  bank  deposits  and  loans. 

Tlie  captioned  amendment  proposes  an  ex- 
clusion tron  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
for  bank  debits,  bank  loans  and  consumer 
credit  loansJ 

The  propi)6ed  amendment  would  have  a 
number  of  potential  adverse  consequences. 

Because  the  exclusion  is  not  subject  to  any 
substantive  limitation,  the  scojie  of  the  ac- 
tivity that  may  be  conducted  under  the  ex- 
clusion is  uaclear  and  potentially  extremely 
broad,  including  the  offer  of  futures-  and  op- 
tlon-Uke  Instruments  directly  to  the  general 
public.         J 

This  wou]d  afford  banks  and  unjustified 
competitive  advantage  both  over  securities 
broker-dealers,  who  have  no  similar  exclu- 
sion, as  well  as  futures  exchanges,  whose  ac- 
tivities are  subject  to  extensive  CFTC  regu- 
lation. Thisils  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  a  (level  regulatory  playing  field  to 
promote  fait  and  efficient  competition. 

Moreover,  insofar  as  the  exclusion  extends 
to  consumer  credit  transactions,  it  would 
also  apply  to  transactions  which  do  not  nec- 
essarily involve  banks,  such  as  pawn  shop 
and  car  sales  financings. 

As  importiuit,  under  an  exclusion,  the  cov- 
ered activittes  would  no  longer  be  subject  to 
a  public  interest  determination  by  the  Com- 
modity F\iture8  Trading  Commission 
(CFTC).  As  a  result,  the  Commission  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  take  steps  to  protect 
the  public  interest  should  developments  war- 
rant such  action  In  the  future.  This  is  par- 
ticularly troubling  in  light  of  the  potential 
scope  of  the  excluded  activities  and  involve- 
ment of  the  general  public.  In  the  event  of 
unanticipated  adverse  develojiments,  either 
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in  tenns  of  advene  Impaota  on  the  ftitures 
markets,  or  inventor  protection  concerns, 
the  CFTC  will  have  no  ablUty  to  take  protec- 
tive action.  Unlike  securities,  transactions 
in  bank  deposits  and  loans  are  not  subject  to 
a  parallel  re^atory  scheme  focused  on  in- 
vestor and  market  protection. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  still  In- 
tend to  accept  the  amendment,  and 
support  it.  I  note,  however,  that  the 
House  does  not  have  a  similar  provi- 
sion. Before  ffolng  to  conference  with 
the  House,  I  will  confer  with  respon- 
sible regulatory  offlclals  to  make  sure 
that  this  langua«re  will  not  create  a 
danger  to  public  Investors.  Out  of  fair- 
ness to  the  Senator  f^om  Missouri  and 
others  supporting  It.  I  should  note 
that. 

If  I  have  any  time  remaining  of  my  3 
minutes,  I  jrleld  it  back. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  again.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  my  good 
flriend,  for  his  accommodation  today 
and  la«t  night.  I  assure  him,  as  I  have 
my  colleagues,  that  the  language  has 
at  least  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  I  will  ask  that  the  letter 
of  today's  date  f^m  Chairman  Green- 
span be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  make  one  filial  point  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  this  legislation.  I  point- 
ed out  last  night  that,  in  December  of 
1987,  the  CFTC  at  that  time  proposed 
an  exemption  for  bank  deposits,  which 
would  require  approval  of  the  CFTC  for 
the  Issuance  of  bank  deposits,  which 
are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  banking 
regulators.  For  that  reason,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  other  bank  regulators 
feel  tMs  amendment  is  vitally  nec- 
essary. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  send  this 
letter  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

BOABO  OP  Governors  of  ths 

PSDBRAL  RB8ERVE  SYSTEM. 

Washington,  DC,  AprU  It,  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  S.  Bond, 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 

AfEairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  undersUnd  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  additional  amendments  to 
S.  307,  as  modified  by  amendments  transmit- 
ted by  Chairman  Oramm  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by 
the  letter  dated  April  9.  1991  ("CFTC  Alter- 
native"). Theae  additional  amendments 
would  add  to  the  CFTC  Alternative  an  exclu- 
sion from  the  CFTC's  Jurisdiction  for  certain 
deposits  at  insured  banks  and  certain  loans 
made  by  these  banks.  I  understand  that 
these  additional  amendments  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  substitute  for  the  language  that 
accompanied  your  letter  to  the  April  12, 1991 
("Bond-Wirth  AltemaUve"). 

As  you  are  aware,  I  have  previously  indi- 
cated that  the  exclusivity  provisions  of 
S.  a07.  as  passed  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  would  preserve  Impediments  in 
the  Commodity  Elxchange  Act  ("CEIA")  to  in- 
novation in  hybrid's  and  risk  management 


products  and  would  forestall  developments  In 
swap  markets  that  could  reduce  systemic 
risk.  I  have  also  previously  indicated  that 
the  CFTC  Alternative  generally  addresses 
the  difficulties  created  by  the  exclusivity 
provisions  of  the  CBA  more  effectively  than 
the  version  passed  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, but  that  it  continues  to  rely  on  dis- 
cretionary, and  potentially  restrictive  ex- 
emptlve  procedures  for  dealing  with  swaps 
and  bank  deposits  and  does  not  address  lend- 
ing transactions  at  all. 

Although  the  addition  of  specific  exclu- 
sions for  loan  and  deposit  transactions  in- 
volving Insured  banks  to  the  CFTC  alter- 
native would  consitute  a  further  step  toward 
resolving  the  uncertainties  created  by  the 
exclusivity  provisions  of  the  CEA,  this  step 
would  still  fall  short  of  the  Bond-Wlrth  Al- 
ternative. The  Bond-Wirth  Alternative  would 
extend  the  more  certain  exclusionary  ap- 
proach to  swap  transactions,  provide  the 
CFTC  with  broader  general  authority  to  ex- 
empt hybrid  products,  thus  facilitating  inno- 
vation and  competition,  and  would  provide 
greater  certainty  for  securities  hybrid  prod- 
ucts. For  example,  as  I  understand  It,  the 
Bond-Wirth  Alternative  would  permit  cer- 
tain securities  hybrids  to  trade  on  both  secu- 
rities exchanges  and  contract  markets  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CFTC.  For 
these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the  Bond-Wlrth 
Alternative  would  be  preferable  to  the  CFTC 
Alternative  even  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

I  hope  you  find  these  comments  to  be  help- 
ful. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Greenspan. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
one  else  seeking  recognition,  so  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  fW>m  Mis- 
souri. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtor]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[BoUcall  Vote  No.  42  Leg.] 

YEAS-M 


Adun* 

Dodd 

Tua 

Akaka 

Dole 

Laatenberr 

Buicoa 

Domenld 

Leahy 

BentaeD 

DorBBbuvei 

Levin 

Blden 

EZOB 

Ueberman 

Blnffanuui 

Ford 

Lott 

BoDd 

Fowler 

Loot 

Boren 

Oan 

Mamk 

Bndley 

(Smb 

McCatn 

Breau 

OOM 

McConnell 

Oortca 

Itetaenbaom 

Bryan 

Onham 

Mlknlakl 

Bampen 

Oramm 

Mitchell 

Bnrdlck 

Oraaaley 

Bonis 

Harkla 

Morkowskl 

Bjrrd 

Batch 

Nickles 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Nonn 

Coau 

Haflln 

Packwood 

Codmn 

HeluM 

PeU 

Cohen 

HolUnri 

PrsMler 

Connd 

Inonye 

Reid 

Cimlc 

Jeffordi 

Rlerle 

CimnatoB 

Jobjutoo 

Robb 

D'Amato 

KtM  whanm 

RockefeUer 

Danfortli 

Kasten 

Roth 

Duchle 

Xannady 

Rndmui 

DeCoDdnl 

Banford 

Dlzon 

Kerry 

Sartianes 

Saaaer  Smllli 

Seymoor  Speetar 

Shelby  Stereaa 

SlmoQ  Sjmina 

SlmpM*  Thannond 

NAY8-0 
NOT  VOTING— 1 

Prjw 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  68)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  pending  business 
is  the  Bond-Wirth  title  ni  amendment. 
There  remains  15  minutes  of  debate,  to 
be  equally  divided  an'd  controlled  in 
the  usual  form. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f^m  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wlU  be  very  brief. 
The  amendment  before  us,  the  Bond- 
Wirth  amendment,  is  better  public  pol- 
icy, it  better  promotes  competition,  it 
better  fosters  innovation,  and  it  better 
provides  for  legal  certainty.  That  is 
not  Just  the  supporters  on  the  floor 
talking  about  it.  At  the  hearing  on 
Tuesday  before  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Treasury, 
and  the  SEC  said  that  it  is  better  pub- 
lic policy.  The  CFTC  disagreed  with 
fostering  innovation,  promoting  com- 
petition and  providing  legal  certainty. 
The  choice  is  really  between  the  public 
Interest  and  the  interest  of  a  monoiwly 
which  wants  its  way  of  life  preserved. 

So  what  is  the  Bond-Wirth  amend- 
ment seeking  to  replace?  It  is  not  a 
compromise,  although  supporters  may 
call  it  that.  How  can  someone  call  it  a 
compromise  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  SEX;  strongly  opi>ose  it?  Where 
I  come  trom,  that  is  no  compromise. 
Where  are  the  farmers?  Senator  Kassb- 
BAUM  and  I  agree  that  farmers  in  our 
States 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  farm- 
ers in  Missouri  and  the  farmers  who 
talked  to  Senator  Kassebaum  in  Kan- 
sas say  that  firom  the  CFTC  they  want 
a  tough  cop  on  the  beat  so  that  the 
Feruzzi  soybean  scandal  does  not  recur 
nor  does  the  FBI  need  to  be  infiltrating 
the  grain  pens.  They  certainly  do  not 
think  the  CFTC  regulatory  burden 
should  be  expanded. 

Many  of  you  Just  agreed  with  me 
that  the  CFTC  should  not  be  regulating 
bank  deposits  or  loans.  As  simple  as 
that  seemed  to  all  of  us.  it  was  fiercely 
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resisted  for  a  long  time.  That  Is  why 
we  need  to  take  the  next  step  of  resolv- 
ing the  equally  simple  exclusions  of  In- 
surance products,  individually  nego- 
tiated contracts  and  securities.  That  is 
why  we  need  Bond-Wlrth. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat,  every 
one  of  the  Nation's  major  financial  reg- 
ulators with  the  CFTC  the  sole  excep- 
tion told  us  that  the  Bond-Wlrth  pro- 
posal was  better  public  policy,  better 
for  fostering  competition  and  innova- 
tion and  better  at  providing  legal  cer- 
tainty. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment. 

At  the  onset,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  not  a  debate  about  agri- 
culture or  about  farm  commodities. 
This  debate  is  about  very  sophisticated 
financial  products  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  business  of  farming  in  any 
way.  The  debate  is  over  hybrid  finan- 
cial instniments  that  are  a  cross  be- 
tween traditional  stock  certificates 
and  traditional  financial  futures  con- 
tracts. 

The  debate  is  over  where  such  hybrid 
products  should  be  traded.  Should  they 
be  traded  on  securities  exchanges  or 
should  they  be  traded  on  futures  ex- 
changes? Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
firee  market  should  decide  where  hybrid 
products  should  be  traded. 

Mr.  President,  does  it  make  sense  to 
prohibit  a  product  having  substantial 
securities  attributes  trom  being  traded 
on  a  securities  exchange?  Does  it  make 
sense  to  prohibit  a  product  having  sub- 
stantial futures  attributes  from  being 
traded  on  a  futures  exchange?  Conrunon 
sense  dictates  hydrid  products  should 
be  firee  to  trade  on  both  futures  and 
stock  exchanges.  Free  market  competi- 
tion ¥rill  ensure  that  products  are  di- 
rected to  the  exchange  where  they 
serve  their  best  and  highest  purpose.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  overlapping  prod- 
ucts— then  we  need  overlapping  com- 
petition. It  is  that  simple. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  Bond- 
Wlrth  amendment  only  establishes 
one-sided  competition.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  Senator  Bond  is  committed  to 
two-way  competition.  If  the  opponents 
do  not  feel  the  Bond-Wlrth  amendment 
is  clear  on  this  point,  then  I  know  Sen- 
ator Bond  would  welcome  their  sugges- 
tions of  more  specific  statutory  lan- 
guage. 

Both  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC  are  com- 
petent regulators.  As  long  as  one  of 
these  independent  agencies  is  regulat- 
ing the  product,  I  am  confident  sufH- 
cient  Government  oversight  is  being 
provided  to  the  public.  How  can  one 
argue  against  overlapping  regulatory 
expertise?  What  better  way  to  achieve 
overlapping  regulatory  expertise  than 
having  hybrid  products  competing  di- 
rectly against  each  other  on  both  secu- 
rities and  futures  exchanges. 

This  common-sense  approach  is 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  by  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman.  Alan  Greenspan.  As 
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the  country's  lender  of  last  resort. 
Chairman  Greenspan  is  our  point  man 
whenever  the  market  crashes  or  our 
economy  is  threatened.  Chairman 
GreenaMm  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
understand  the  linkage  between  .-the  fu- 
tures markets  and  the  securities  mar- 
kets, dhairman  Greenspan  stated  clear- 
ly and!  unequivocally  that  hybrid  prod- 
ucts sfiould  be  traded  in  direct  com- 
petition on  both  futures  and  stock  ex- 
changes. Chairman  Greenspan  stated 
that  only  through  such  competition 
will  such  hybrid  products  achieve  their 
highest  and  best  use  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  idea  of  a  mathematical  test  to 
detemlne  where  a  product  should  be 
traded  puzzles  me.  This  sounds  like 
somet]  ling  that  would  be  done  in  East- 
em  E  u'ope.  Determining  a  products 
highest  and  best  use  before  placing  it 
in  the  tfTee  market  produces  anomalies. 

Let  as  take  a  moment  to  explore  the 
analytacal  reasons  for  this  test.  On 
which  exchange  would  a  product  trade 
if  und^  the  test  it  is  exactly  50  percent 
fbtureii  and  exactly  50  percent  secu- 
rity? I '  a  product's  attributes  are  even- 
ly divi  ied  would  there  be  a  compelling 
analytical  reason  to  choose  one  ex- 
change over  another? 

Let  1 1S  take  this  a  step  further.  What 
if  the  hybrid  product  is  50.001  percent 
future  1  and  49.999  percent  securities? 
From  a  policy  standpoint  should  the 
.001  percent  be  the  determining  factor 
as  to  1  rhere  the  product  should  be  trad- 
ed? Su  ch  a  hairsplitting  test  is  rather 
artiflc  al. 

Mr.  F^resident,  yesterday  was  a  sig- 
nlflcai  t  triumph  for  the  discipline  of 
the  trie  market  over  economic  engl- 
neerin^  In  Poland  a  stock  exchange 
was  eitabllshed  in  the  former  Com- 
munis; headquarters.  At  a  time  when 
Eastern  Europe  is  moving  toward  f^e 
nuu-kets  and  away  trom  artificial  eco- 
nomic tests,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
sliding  down  the  slippery  slope  of  pre- 
venting the  firee  market  from  deter- 
mining where  hybrid  products  should 
be  traAed.  This  is  a  mistake  that  flaws 
the  otherwise  good  reforms  of  S.  207. 
Let's  iake  the  reforms  of  S.  207,  strike 
this  oie  flaw,  and  pass  a  bill  where  the 
free  mjarket  decides  where  hybrid  prod- 
ucts stould  be  traded.  This  will  ensure 
hybrid  products  are  put  to  their  high- 
est an^  best  use. 

Mr.  JGORTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
concli|sion  of  my  statement  yesterday, 
I  indi<jated  that  I  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port atiy  amendment  which  I  think  will 
enhance  the  coordination  of  and  reduce 
the  vcuatility  in  our  flnanclal  markets 
beyonA  the  modest  steps  taken  in  the 
Futuris  Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991. 
The  Bf>nd-Wirth  alternative  is  one  such 
amenciment. 

Altllough  the  Bond-Wlrth  amend- 
ment does  not  reform  the  regulation  of 
our  m^irkets  to  the  extent  I  believe  is 
necessary,  it  nonetheless  offers  some 
imporfant   regulatory   reforms   which 
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win  stabilize  our  markets  and  promote 
innovation. 

The  Bond-Wlrth  alternative  would 
authorize  (he  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
set  margih  levels  on  stock-index  fu- 
tures. Thlf  important  step  will  protect 
against  rlfcks  to  the  financial  system 
trom  inappropriate  margins  on  stock- 
index  futui^s  by  ensuring  that  an  inde- 
pendent tfiird  party  oversees  margin 
levels. 

The  Bond-Wlrth  alternative  also 
would  provide  the  CFTC  with  broad  ex- 
emptive  authority  to  promote  innova- 
tion. Under  current  law  most  futures 
and  options  governed  by  the  Commod- 
ity E^chaage  Act  must  trade  on  a  com- 
modity exchange.  Many  new  financial 
products  are  not  suitable  for  trading  on 
a  commodity  exchange,  either  because 
they  are  customized  to  suit  the  needs 
of  speciflo  companies  or  are  more  effi- 
ciently trided  in  private  markets.  In 
addition,  inany  new  financial  products 
are  subie:t  to  extensive  regulation 
under  oth<  r  Federal  or  State  laws. 

The  pur]  lose  of  the  exemptive  author- 
ity contained  in  the  Bond-Wlrth  alter- 
native is  to  foster  responsible  eco- 
nomic or  financial  innovation  and  to 
promote  vigorous  and  fair  competition 
between  dt>me8tic  markets  and  between 
foreign  nmrkets.  With  this  exemptive 
authorityJ  the  CFTC  can  facilitate  the 
development  of  additional  new  prod- 
ucts that  {might  be  considered  futures 
contracts  bnder  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  but  that  are  not 
amenable  to  trading  on  a  designated 
contract  market.  This  provision  will 
provide  greater  regulatory  flexibility 
with  respect  to  transactions  in  existing 
markets,  as  well  as  for  new  transaction 
or  market^. 

A  final  [significant  provision  in  the 
Bond-Wirim  alternative  would  encour- 
age financial  market  Innovation  and 
foster  competition  by  permitting  hy- 
brid products  to  trade  in  both  securi- 
ties and  futures  markets  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC.  This 
section  wbuld  make  clear  that  instru- 
ments that  are  securities  as  currently 
defined  under  Federal  securities  laws 
are  not  governed  by  the  Commodity 
Exchange!  Act.  This  would  allow  index 
participations  [IP's]  to  trade  in  the 
market  fo^  which  they  are  best  suited. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  cou- 
ple of  thje  very  good  elements  con- 
tained in  the  Bond-Wirth  alternative.  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  do  what  is 


best  for 
tem  and 
ment. 

Mr.  BO: 
the  yeas 


lerica's  capital  raising  sys- 
also  support  this  amend- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
d  nasrs. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yea^  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  tinie? 
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Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  ft-om  Utah. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator A:om  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  amendment  that 
will  signiflcantly  affect  U.S.  financial 
markets,  I  want  to  make  just  two  brief 
points. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  becoming  a 
little  more  than  frustrated  when  1  hear 
about  the  interest  of  farm  groups  in 
passing  S.  207.  I  want  to  see  S.  207 
passed.  I  support  the  farmers.  Their  in- 
terests are  addressed  in  titles  I  and  n, 
which  I  fully  support. 

Title  m  has  nothing  to  do  with  farm- 
ers. I  want  to  make  this  as  clear  as 
possible.  The  Bond-Wirth  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  farmers  at  all.  The 
fact  is  that  three  sections  of  title  m, 
which  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  ad- 
dresses, do  not  mention  farmers  or  ag- 
riculture. If  you  have  any  doubts,  I  en- 
courage you  to  read  the  amendment. 
We  can  pass  this  amendment;  we  can 
also  pass  S.  207.  and  the  farm  groups 
will  be  happy. 

While  political  considerations  often 
tend  to  dictate  policy,  I  think  it  is  also 
worth  noting  that  the  Bond-Wirth 
amendment  is  good  public  policy.  Each 
of  our  country's  principal  financial  reg- 
ulators, with  the  exception  of  the 
CFTC,  has  written  or  testified  that  the 
provisions  of  title  in  as  reported  by 
the  Agriculture  Conmiittee  will  ad- 
versely a^ect  U.S.  flnancial  markets. 

I  hope  none  of  my  colleagues,  with 
the  banking  situation  in  this  country 
we  have  today,  want  to  hurt  our  finan- 
cial markets,  impairing  our  competi- 
tiveness, and  chilling  product  innova- 
tion. 

In  the  Banking  Committee  hearing 
just  this  pa£t  Tuesday,  Fed  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan,  Under  Secretary  Glau- 
ber, and  SEC  Chairman  Breeden  stated 
that  the  Bond-Wirth  aunendment  was 
the  preferable  alternative  to  title  m. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Bond-Wirth  amendment.  It  presents 
the  same  issue  as  the  Bond-Wirth 
amendment  we  just  passed  so  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  LELAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  take  of  what 
is  remaining. 

We  talk  about  who  supports  this.  The 
administration  supports  our  com- 
promise. Whether  we  are  talking  about 
this  person  or  that  person  testifying 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  administra- 
tion supports  our  compromise. 

Yesterday,  one  of  the  Senators  put  in 
the  Rboord  a  letter  referencing  25 
major  farm  groups  across  the  country 
saying  that  they  support  it.  The  reason 
they  do,  of  course,  is  that  the  Bond- 
Wirth  amendment,  the  one  on  which  we 
are  about  to  vote,  which  is  substan- 
tially different  than  the  one  on  which 


we  just  voted,  would  take  away  CFTC 
jurisdiction  in  basic  areas. 

The  amendment  has  two  main  prob- 
lems. First,  it  is  not  fair.  Second,  it  is 
one-sided.  More  than  half  of  the  futures 
industry  current  trading  volimie  and 
half  of  the  CFTC's  jurisdiction  are  af- 
fected. Under  the  amendments,  the 
question  of  fairness  is  a  one-way  street. 
The  amendment  also  sacrifices  cus- 
tomer production.  It  promotes  regu- 
latory forum  shopping.  It  allows  iden- 
tical products  to  trade  under  either 
system.  What  will  hapiwn?  People  will 
go  around  to  which  market  has  the 
loosest  rules  and  say:  "Let's  go  there." 

I  want  these  products  to  trade  where 
the  toughest  regulations  are  not  the 
loosest.  The  amendment  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  oversight  once  futures  prod- 
ucts begin  trading  on  the  securities 
side.  I  do  not  believe  in  that.  I  want 
tough,  tough  oversight. 

We  know  what  happens  in  financial 
markets  when  there  is  not  tough  over- 
sight. Eventually,  the  consumers  and 
taxpayers  pay  for  it.  We  do  not  want 
that  to  happen.  That  is  why  the  admin- 
istration supports  our  compromise. 

Let  me  tell  you  right  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  do  not  want  an  amend- 
ment that  takes  away  the  strict  en- 
forcement and  oversight  provisions  of 
S.  207.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  committee,  support  the  adminis- 
tration, and  vote  against  the  Bond- 
Wirth  amendment. 

I  retain  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
srlelds  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  f^om  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^l.  The  Sen- 
ator ftom  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly associate  my  position  with  that  of 
my  chairman.  Senator  Lbahy,  and  the 
unanimous  Agriculture  Committee 
view.  We  have  looked  at  this  issue  for 
2Mi  years. 

Senator  Leahy  has  expressed  the 
basic  issue. 

Let  me  try  a  different  way.  There  are 
different  ways  in  which  SEC  and  CFTC 
might  take  a  look  at  a  hybrid  instru- 
ment, an  instrument  which  has  an  ele- 
ment futures,  and  an  instrument  which 
has  a  degree  of  security.  That  is  the 
basic  argument. 

In  the  case  of  the  SEC  position,  the 
Bond-Wirth  amendment  incorporates 
the  so-called  jump  ball  approach;  that 
is,  if  you  come  out  with  an  innovative 
idea,  you  try  to  find  your  regulator  and 
you  choose  whichever  one  you  think 
will  give  you  the  best  deal.  The  posi- 
tion that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
takes.  Senator  Leahy  and  I,  Senator 
Gramm  and  others,  is  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  whether  or  not  this  in- 
strument is  more  a  security  or  more  a 
future.  And  there  are  definitive  ways  of 
making  that  determination  troia  the 
stream  of  income  which  comes  from 
the  instrument. 


That  way  it  is  defensible. 

Most  importantly,  our  method  makes 
certain  that  no  instrument  escapes  reg- 
ulation altogether.  I  think  that  point 
is  very  important.  Ovir  allegation  is 
that  under  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment 
some  contrivances  might  escape  regu- 
lation altogether. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  Senators  to 
vote  against  the  Bond-Wirth  amend- 
ment and  preserve  the  bill  S.  207  as  it 
came  out  of  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  trom  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  DOBAENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
CFTC  needs  an  authorization  and  Con- 
gress should  pass  an  authorization  bill. 

I  have  no  problem  with  titles  I  and  n 
of  this  bUl. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  title  EH, 
which  attempts  to  address  the  need  for 
intermarket  coordination  between  the 
stock  markets  and  the  futures  mar- 
kets. This  is  important  because  with- 
out enhanced  intermarket  coordination 
our  capital  markets  are  vulnerable  to 
potential,  radical,  market  volatility. 

Many  of  the  agriculture  groupe  are 
supporting  title  m  as  the  Agriculture 
Committee  would  write  it.  I  recognize 
that  the  commodity  exchanges  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  cattlemen 
and  other  agriculture  constituents. 
They  don't  want  the  CFTC  weakened 
and  neither  do  I.  But  that  isn't  the  ob- 
jective, nor  would  that  be  the  outcome, 
if  Congress  enacted  intermarket  co- 
ordination reform  as  provided  in  the 
Bond-Wirth  amendment.  Stock  index 
futures  are  only  about  5  percent  of  all 
futures  trading,  and  allowing  them  to 
trade  on  a  securities  exchange  would 
not  weaken  the  CFTC  or  the  commod- 
ity exchanges. 

Some  of  the  agriculture  groupe  are 
concerned  that  the  Bond-Wirth  amend- 
ment would  be  the  camel's  nose  under 
the  tent  and  the  first  step  toward  the 
SEC  taking  over  conunodity  futures 
regulation.  No  one  has  contemplated 
that.  The  CFTC  was  created  to  ensure 
the  integrity  and  stability  of  the  com- 
modity futures  markets.  This  is  as  im- 
portant today  as  it  was  when  the  CFTC 
was  created  in  1974.  But  intermarket 
coordination  isn't  a  problem  dealing 
with  soybeans,  or  wheat,  or 
porkbellles,  or  other  commodity  fu- 
tures. It  isn't  a  hypothetical  about 
what  might  be  proposed  in  5  years. 

It  is  a  real  problem.  The  need  for,  and 
deficiency  in,  intermarket  coordina- 
tion was  dramatically  illustrated  on 
October  19,  1987,  when  the  stock  mar- 
ket fell  506  points.  This  was  the  largest 
one  day  drop  in  market  stock  prices 
since  the  Dow  Jones  began  computing 
index  numbers  in  1885. 
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The  various  studies  on  why  the  Octo- 
ber 19  market  break  occurred  and  how 
to  insure  it  never  happens  a^aln  con- 
cluded that  markets  for  stocks,  stock 
options,  and  stock  index  futures  are 
really  "one  market."  In  light  of  this 
reality,  reforms  need  to  be  made  to 
better  coordinate  the  stock  Index  fu- 
tures markets  and  the  equity  markets. 

The  financial  community  already 
recognizes  the  one-market  reality,  as 
do  regulators  in  other  countries.  Yet 
Congress  is  on  the  threshold  of  taking 
a  step  backward  if  it  enacts  title  in  as 
amended  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

If  we  want  to  minimize  the  likeli- 
hood of  another  market  break  we  need 
to  make  some  regulatory  changes  to 
help  contain  the  risk  to  this  country's 
financial  sjrstem.  The  Bond-Wlrth 
amendment  addresses  some  of  these 
concerns.  A  failure  to  enact  this 
amendment  will  impede  innovation, 
and  drive  new  financial  instruments  to 
overseas  markets. 

A  second  issue  is  how  to  best  foster 
capital  formation  innovation. 

It  is  an  issue  that  deals  with  market 
stability.  Investor  confidence  and  efQ- 
cient  capital  markets. 

CONORESS'  PTOST  OPPORTUMTY 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  this 
Congress  will  have  to  address  mod- 
ernising our  financial  system  to  make 
it  more  competitive. 

Some  of  the  products  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing are  reasonably  new.  Some 
types  of  swaps,  LP's,  and  other  hybrid 
instruments  were  not  in  existence 
when  Congresss  created  the  CFTC. 

Innovation  is  making  the  regulators' 
Job  more  complicated. 

Innovation  is  making  Congress'  job 
more  difficult. 

But  innovation  is  also  one  of  the 
hallmarks  our  capital  markets.  And 
this  type  of  innovation  is  keeping  U.S. 
companies  and  financiers  on  the  cut- 
ting edge. 

As  financial  markets  have  become 
more  global  the  need  for  currency  and 
interest  rate  swaps  has  grown.  New 
products  have  been  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  marketplace.  In  some 
cases  they  have  been  tailor  made  for 
individual  transactions. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
make  sure  our  laws  encourage  this  in- 
novation while  keeping  in  place  a  regu- 
latory f^tmiework  that  guarantees  the 
integrity  of  our  financial  markets. 

MARaiN  BULBS 

All  versions  of  the  bill  and  the  Bond- 
Wirth  amendment  contain  the  same 
margin  rule  requirements.  The  Federal 
Reserve  would  be  granted  the  author- 
ity to  set  margin  levels  on  stock  index 
Aitores.  This  would  put  all  margin  re- 
quirements under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's jurisdiction.  This  affords  maxi- 
mum protection  against  systemic  risk, 
and  volatility. 
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Q  BMFTIONS  VSBSUS  EXCLUSIONS 

The  "  ixclusivlty"  clause  of  the  Com- 
modity ^change  Act  [CEIA]  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  courts  to  require 
that  any  financial  instrument  with  any 
degree  if  "futurity"  to  be  traded  on  a 
futures  exchange.  But  many  of  the  new 
"hybrid"  financial  products  are  not 
sultablel  for  trading  on  a  futures  ex- 
change.! 

Some '  of  them  are  tailor  made  for 
specific  risk  management  situations, 
and  to  address  interest  rate  or  cur- 
rency fluctuations.  These  are  risks  of 
doing  business  in  the  1990's.  These  are 
needs  that  were  not  contemplated 
when  the  Commodity  Elxchange  Act 
was  enacted. 

The  exclusivity  clause  has  been  the 
subject  of  protracted  litigation  over 
what  constitutes  a  "future."  The  ex- 
clusivity clause  and  the  related  litiga- 
tion ha4  stifled  innovation.  The  exclu- 
sivity clause  pigeonholes  where  prod- 
ucts catt  trade.  The  result  is  the  busi- 
ness has  moved  overseas  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  convinced 
that  wd  cannot  be  competitive  if  we 
spend  all  our  time  in  court.  At  Tues- 
day's banking  hearing  I  asked  whether 
a  developer  of  a  hybrid  product  could 
be  sued  py  a  futures  exchange  for  offer- 
ing a  flnancial  product  with  elements 
of  a  future  on  a  securities  exchange. 

In  LoAdon,  the  answer  is  no. 

In  Pams,  the  answer  is  no. 

In  Frankfurt,  in  Toyko,  in  Amster- 
dam, ini  Hong  Kong  the  answer  is  no, 
no,  no,  and  no. 

But  iKder  S.  207  the  answer  is  yes. 
Under  Bond-Wlrth,  the  answer  is  as  it 
should  t|e — no. 

As  wei  start  to  modernize  our  capital 
markets  and  flnancial  laws,  we  should 
put  an  emphasis  on  limiting  litigation. 
S.  207  Would  impede  capital  formation 
and  foster  litigation.  That  is  not  the 
type  ot  economic  activity  that  will 
keep  America  in  the  competitive  fore- 
front,   j 

Anotner  question  asked  at  the  hear- 
ing Tuesday  was,  "in  the  major  mar- 
kets aiiound  the  world  who  decides 
whether  a  company's  financial  hybrid 
product  should  trade  on  a  futures  ex- 
change or  a  securities  exchange?" 

In  London:  the  company  who  devel- 
oped the  product  decides. 

Ditto  for  Paris,  London,  Luxem- 
bourg, apd  Frankfurt. 

Under  S.  207,  the  CFTC  staff,  and/or  a 
Judge  wbuld  decide.  Under  Bond-Wlrth, 
the  con)pany  that  developed  the  prod- 
uct wou^d  decide. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  bill 
would  provide  a  very  complicated 
mechanism  for  exempting  certain  bank 
products  and  swaps.  Bond-Wlrth  would 
exclude  them  from  coverage  under  this 
bill.  Exclusion  is  clearer,  it  is  better, 
and  it  is  more  flnal.  Elxclusions  can  not 
be  revcked  by  agencies,  exemptions 
can. 

The  Exemption  mechanism  and  the 
SO-perc«  at  test  for  hybrids  reminds  me 
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of  the  bureaucratic  mess  Congress  set 
up  for  section  89  of  the  Tax  Code — the 
nondiscrimination  rules  for  fMnge  ben- 
efits a  couple  of  years  ago.  Diagrams  of 
how  the  A*lnge  benefit  provisions 
worked  looked  like  a  spaghetti  bowl. 
The  diagn^n  outlining  the  steps  for 
swap  exemptions  and  hybrid  trading 
under  this  bill  is  more  spaghetti  out  of 
the  same  bureaucratic  pot.  They  are 
just  as  complicated  as  section  89.  Con- 
gress had  to  correct  its  mistake  on  sec- 
tion 89.  Congress  should  not  enact  an- 
other unworkable  scheme.  If  we  do  not 
enact  the  Bond-Wlrth  amendment  now, 
we  will  hate  to  correct  our  mistakes 
later.  1 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  financial 
market  has|traditionally  been  the  most 
innovative  in  the  world.  We  should 
enact  regulatory  mechanisms  to  maxi- 
mize that  innovation  and  to  ensure 
that  these  products  are  appropriately 
regulated.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  enact 
Bond-Wlrth  amendment. 

Mr.  PresiUent,  I  came  into  this  de- 
bate as  one  who  had  no  memory  of  past 
Jurlsdictioncd  disputes.  Let  me  say  to 
my  fellow  Senators  that  if  you  do  not 
adopt  the  Bond  amendment,  what  you 
have  actually  done  is  made  future 
American  hybrid  securities  non- 
competitive in  the  world  markets.  You 
will  have  farced  them  overseas  because 
there  is  no  question  but  you  have  cre- 
ated a  jurlBdictional  dispute  between 
two  regulatory  agencies;  a  regulatory 
nightmare  jand  a  litigation  bonanza. 
This  will  tirive  the  hybrid  business 
overseas  because  product  developers 
will  go  wheire  they  do  not  have  to  liti- 
gate and  aivue  about  which  was  the 
right  exchatige  on  which  to  trade.  That 
is  it  in  a  nutshell. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  dan- 
ger of  letting  the  developer  of  the 
hydrid  finaficlal  product  decide  which 
regulated  ittarket  would  be  best  suited 
for  trading^  that  product.  Some  have 
suggested  tftiat  this  will  lead  to  regu- 
lator shopping.  I  don't  think  that 
would  happen,  but  does  it  really  matter 
if  it  did?      I 

Who  does]  not  have  confidence  in  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  regulate  future  innovative  hybrid 
securities?  Anyone?  The  SEXD  is  one  of 
the  most  respected,  professional  agen- 
cies in  Federal  Government.  They  are 
tough  and  they  are  effective. 

The  SEX7  did  not  want  to  regulate 
stock  index  futures  at  first.  But  no- 
body is  saying  the  SEC  is  incompetent. 

Why  are  We  making  things  so  com- 
plicated? Why  are  we  turning  the  inno- 
vation of  financial  futures  hybrids  into 
a  dispute  Over  whether  51  percent  of 
the  value  ife  in  one  jurisdiction,  49  in 
the  other?  '  'he  only  real  significance  is 
that  litigat  ion  would  ensue.  This  pros- 
pect crlpplss  innovation  and  capital 
formation.  .  ^s  a  result  you  do  not  get  a 
market  for  hybrid  American  securities 
of  this  typ^.  That  is  the  issue  as  I  see 
it. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  no  Senator  srlelds  time, 
the  time  will  he  deducted  equally. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  a 
minute  to  my  distinguished  cosiransor, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  ft-om  Missouri  for 
doing  such  a  good  job  on  an  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment 
to  S.  207. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  debate 
over  title  m  is  not  simply  a  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  between  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Important  public  policy  issues  are  also 
at  stake  here. 

The  current  regulatory  structure  re- 
duces investor  confidence  in  our  cap- 
ital markets,  limits  the  ability  of  regu- 
lators and  markets  to  address  market 
breaks  and  periods  of  high  volatility, 
and  stifles  the  development  of  new  fi- 
nancial products,  reducing  the  com- 
petitive position  of  our  markets. 

These  issues  are  really  important 
here.  They  are  what  Senators  should 
consider  when  deciding  how  to  cast 
their  votes. 

During  Tuesday's  Banking  Commit- 
tee hearing.  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan,  SEC  Chair- 
man Richard  Breeden,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Robert  Glauber,  and 
CFTC  Chainnan  Wendy  Gramm  were 
sill  asked  whether  the  Bond-Wirth  al- 
ternative or  S.  207  as  revised  was  pref- 
erable from  a  public  policy  point  of 
view. 

Three  of  the  four— everyone  but 
CFTC  Chair  Oramm— responded  that 
the  Bond-Wirth  alternative  was  better 
public  policy. 

The  result  was  the  same  when  the 
four  were  asked  which  proposal  would 
better  promote  innovation  and  com- 
petition. Everyone  but  the  CFTC  Chair 
indicated  that  the  Bond-Wirth  alter- 
native is  preferable  to  S.  207  as  revised 
In  this  area. 

Because  we  do  not  believe  title  m  as 
revised  adequately  addresses  the  public 
policy  concerns  central  to  this  issue. 
Senator  Bokd  and  I  have  worked  to  de- 
velop an  alternative  to  that  portion  of 
the  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Bond-Wirth  alternative. 

Two  important  points  to  be  made. 
First,  as  Senator  Oarn  said,  it  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  agri- 
culture. We  are  talking  about  financial 
iostroments.  Second,  this  issue  should 
not  be  here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  reason  we  are  all  here  is. 
In  efTect,  a  failure  of  the  ability  of  the 
administration  to  come  to  gripe  with 
this  issue  clearly  and  firmly  as  they 
should. 


Having  said  both  of  those,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  farms.  We  really 
should  not  be  doing  this.  This  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  done  by  the  regu- 
lators. 

Two  central  issues  remain.  One,  the 
competitive — untouched  upon  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

We  have  seen  the  U.S.  share  of  these 
markets  go  offshore  very  rapidly  be- 
cause the  CFTC  has  blocked  the  offer- 
ing of  a  lot  of  these  instruments.  Our 
amendment  makes  this  more  competi- 
tive. 

I  think  more  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  safety  and  soundness  issue. 
We  saw  a  major  problem  in  the  mar- 
kets in  1967  and  Sigain  in  1989. 

The  prudent  vote  is  a  vote  for  Wirth- 
Bond. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  £rom  Dlinols  1  minute. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fjrom  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  put  this  amend- 
ment in  perspective.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment argue  that  it  promotes  innova- 
tion, reduces  uncertainty,  and  serves 
investors.  None  of  these  contentions 
are  accurate. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  major 
innovations  since  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  was  created 
in  1974.  Two  of  the  most  important  are 
financial  futures,  traded  on  futures  ex- 
changes, and  regulated  by  the  CFTC, 
and  junk  bonds,  not  traded  on  any  ex- 
change and  regulated  by  the  SEC.  Fi- 
nancial futures  have  been  enormously 
successful.  Junk  bonds  were  a  major 
cause  of  the  thrift  debacle. 

The  CFTC  has  been  the  biggest  pro- 
moter of  financial  innovation,  and  has 
been  responsible  for  more  innovation 
than  any  other  Federal  agency.  The 
SEC,  on  the  other  hand,  the  major  ben- 
eficiary of  this  amendment,  has  been 
hostile  to  innovation  at  every  turn, 
and  even  in  1978  turned  down  stock 
index  products  on  the  grounds  that 
they  served  no  economic  purpose.  This 
amendment,  therefore,  is  not  pro-inno- 
vation. 

This  amendment  is  supposed  to  in- 
crease certainty  and  decrease  litiga- 
tion. But  this  is  a  nonsolution  to  a 
nonproblem.  There  have  only  been  two 
jurisdictional  court  cases  in  the  last  17 
years,  and  the  S2.5  trillion  swaps  mar- 
ket has  grown  up  without  any  CFTC  in- 
terference. If  the  foundation  for  swaps 
was  some  sort  of  jurisdictional  "quick- 
sand," then  how  could  it  have  grown  so 
fast? 

Let  us  keep  a  few  things  in  mind. 
First,  the  CFTC  does  not  now  have,  and 
does  not  argue  that  it  has,  jurisdiction 
over  traditional  swaps.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  can  easily  be  seen  trom 
the  size  of  the  swaps  market,  which  has 


grown  up,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
without  any  CFTC  interference. 

What  the  CFTC  does  have,  however, 
is  jurisdiction  over  swaps  that  are  not 
just  economically  the  same  as  futures, 
but  which  also  have  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  exchange-traded  futures  but  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  traded  off-ex- 
change; 

The  CFTC  also  does  not  now  have  ju- 
risdiction over  bank  deposits,  or  loans, 
or  insurance  products.  This  is  a  total 
red  herring.  No  bank  or  no  insurance 
company  even  hinted  that  this  was 
ever  even  a  potential  problem.  We 
should  also  remember  that  bank  depos- 
its and  other  bank  products  are  not  at 
issue  here.  That  issue  has  been  taken 
care  of,  even  though  it  was  never  an 
issue  in  the  nrst  place.  I  have  talked  to 
the  American  Bankers  Association 
about  this  matter,  and  they  assure  me 
that  the  deposits  clarification  was  and 
remains  their  only  interest  in  this  de- 
bate. 

Some  backers  of  this  amendment 
claim  that  the  CFTC  only  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  futures  if  they  are  traded  on 
futures  exchanges.  If  that  is  true,  how- 
ever, then  it  has  no  jurisdiction  at  all. 
because  the  exchanges  would  disband 
to  avoid  the  costs  involved  with  CFTC 
regulation. 

Backers  of  this  amendment  assert 
that  it  was  put  together  in  a  back 
room  in  the  dead  of  night  and  that 
some  parties  were  left  out  of  the  com- 
promise. Let's  set  the  record  straight. 
First,  title  m  is  the  only  compromise 
that  has  gone  through  the  regular  com- 
mittee markup  process.  Second,  every 
party  had  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiations  that  led  up  to 
the  compromise.  Third,  the  SBC  delib- 
erately decided  not  to  comi»t>mi8e. 
Chairman  Breeden,  in  fact,  was  in  Hong 
Kong  during  the  final  negotiations, 
which  demonstrates  that  he  never  had 
any  serious  intent  to  compromise. 
Fourth,  last  year's  compromise  was  no 
compromise  at  all,  and  this  year's  Ag- 
riculture Committee  hearings  dem- 
onstrated that  no  one  on  any  side  of 
the  issue  supported  it.  Finally,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  this  issue  is  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  but  it  is  no 
more  strange  than  Banking  Committee 
jurisdiction  over  transit,  a  transpor- 
tation issue,  or  export  controls,  a  for- 
eign policy/national  security  issue,  or 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  a  Penta- 
gon procurement  issue. 

Frankly,  in  my  view,  the  procedural 
arguments  all  go  the  other  way.  This 
amendment  was  only  shown  to  the  Sen- 
ate late  yesterday.  It  has  not  been 
well-considered  and  it  has  serious 
drafting  flaws.  It  could,  in  fact,  either 
deregulate  most  futures  trading,  or  le- 
gitimize bucket  shops,  or  transfer  inad- 
vertently much  more  jurisdiction  to 
other  agencies  than  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  claim.  This  is  not  a 
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good  way  to  make  law,  and  the  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected  for  this  reason 
alone. 

It  is  worth  keei>ing  in  mind  that 
there  Is  no  customer  protection  in  the 
swaps  market.  Bank  regulators  and  the 
SEC  are  only  concerned  with  the  sol- 
vency of  the  bank  and  securities  firms 
swaps  dealers. 

While  the  SEC  can,  in  theory,  protect 
customers  in  non-ezchange-traded  se- 
curities products,  such  as  Junk  bonds, 
its  iiractical  ability  to  do  so  is  very 
limited,  since  it  has  little  surveillance 
capabilities  in  these  areas. 

It  is  argued  that  customer  protec- 
tions are  not  important  because  only 
institutions  participate  in  the  swaps 
and  hybrids  marketplaces.  But  these 
institutions  include  State  and  local 
governments,  insurance  companies, 
pension  fUnds,  and  businesses.  Do  not 
these  participants  deserve  a  fair  and 
equitable  marketplace? 

Titles  I  and  n  of  S.  207  are  based  on 
the  proposition  that  even  institutional 
customers  deserve  protection  to  ensure 
a  fair,  equitable  marketplace.  If  pro- 
tection is  thought  necessary  for  fu- 
tures, why  not  for  other,  equally  high- 
risk  products  that  become  marketplace 
traded,  whether  on  an  exchange  or  on 
an  off-exchange  basis? 

Further,  Mr.  President,  it  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind  that  problems  have 
arisen  in  other  areas.  For  example,  just 
last  week,  institutions  trading  in  junk 
bonds  complained  they  were  victimized 
by  insider  trading. 

Finally,  consider  the  S&L  experience. 
They  were  institutions,  and  some 
S&L's  were  clearly  victimized  in  the 
Junk  bond  market.  Would  not  it  have 
been  better  if  the  SEC  had  been  able  to 
detect  the  fraudulent  trading  practices 
early  and  therefore  lessened  the  dam- 
age to  these  S&L's? 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  proponents  of 
this  amendment  argue  that  the  issues 
here  are  innovation,  litigation  avoid- 
ance, competition,  and  investor  con- 
fidence. Yet,  the  amendment  promotes 
innovation  by  weakening  the  most  in- 
novative agency,  pursues  litigation 
avoidance  by  destroying  certainty  and 
creating  a  vast  new  lawyers  relief  act, 
advances  competition  by  fixing  the  re- 
sults, and  promotes  investor  confidence 
by  weakening  investor  protection. 

Almost  no  one  understands  these  new 
products.  We  should  therefore  be  very 
cautlouB  before  we  abandon  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  functional  regu- 
lation and  customer  protection,  as  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do.  If  institu- 
tional customers  don't  need  protection, 
then  why  do  they  need  It  to  trade  cur- 
rency futures  on  a  fixtures  exchange?  If 
Ainctional  regulation  is  not  important, 
then  why  not  let  the  CFTC  regulate  se- 
curities traded  on  a  futures  exchange, 
and  let  bank  regulators  handle  bank 
securities  activities? 

If,  however,  functional  regulation  is 
Important,  if  fair,  open,  honest  mar- 


ketplace4    are    important,    then    this 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

We  started  this  issue  3Vi  years  ago 
because  of  a  stock  market  crash.  We 
are  three-quarters  of  the  way  finished 
in  responding  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Brady  Commission  on  how 
to  prevent  another  such  crash.  We  have 
enacted  large  trader  reporting,  and  co- 
ordinated clearing,  and  circuit  break- 
ers are  n  ow  in  place.  This  bill  has  the 
last  piece,  on  margins  oversight. 

That  14  what  is  important  here,  not 
the  Wirth-Bond  proposal.  Not  one 
bank,  noi  one  securities  firm,  and  not 
one  investor  has  called  on  me  to  ex- 
press thei  view  that  future  financial  in- 
novation$  are  being  jeopardized  be- 
cause of  inadequacies  in  the  law.  We 
should  tlierefore  enact  what  is  impor- 
tant, tit]  e  m  as  we  have  it  before  us. 
and  go  ilow  on  fundamental  changes 
based  nol  on  problems  that  do  exist  but 
only  on  ;  )roblems  that  might  someday 
exist. 

I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
ainendmi  nt. 

I  remiifl  my  colleagues  that  this  vote 
is  a  vote  against  an  honorable  accom- 
modatioq,  a  compromise  that  has  been 
worked  Out  over  3h*>  years  that  deals 
with  thi^  problem  fairly  by  saying  if  it 
is  more  Ifhan  half  a  futures  contract  it 
goes  und(  ir  the  CFTC;  if  it  is  more  than 
half  a  stc  ck  it  goes  under  the  SEC. 

It  Is  faj  r.  It  is  reasonable.  The  admin- 
istration signed  off  on  it.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  Bond-Wirth 
amendment  and  then  to  vote  for  S.  207. 
I  thank  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RHEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  minute  be 
added  to, each  side  so  I  might  ask  the 
Senator  trom  Missouri  for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioq,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
the  distinguished  chairman 
king  Conunittee. 
SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Michigan. 
LE.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Bond-Wirth  sub- 
stitute. There  is  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  S.  207. 

Alan  Greenspan,  who  I  think  is  prob- 
ably the  most  arms-length  observer 
who  can  comment  meaningfully  on 
this,  has  made  it  very  clear  the  Bond- 
Wirth  pn  iposal  is  better  for  markets;  it 
is  better  for  stability.  We  have  debated 
It  fully  a  ver  the  last  2  days.  I  strongly 
urge  ms  colleagues  to  support  the 
Bond-Wi^h  amendment. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LE  UIY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PF  ESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator tron  Vermont. 

Mr.  LE  KHY.  We  have  spent  hours  dis- 
cussing I  his  issue.  Strong  statements 
and  good!  speeches  have  been  made  on 
both  sid^.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  in 
title  m  k  compromise  designed  not  to 
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disturb  any  industry's  existing  prod- 
ucts but  still  allow  Innovation.  That  is 
why  the  aditiinistration  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the!  Treasury  support  it.  They 
know  that  without  compromise  we  will 
never  resolvq  this  issue. 

We  have  been  marching  up  and  down 
this  field  fdr  2V^  years.  The  distin- 
guished Seiuitor  f^m  Indiana  and  I 
have  brought  this  issue  before  the  com- 
mittee numerous  times.  We  have  had 
hours  and  hours  of  meetings  with  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  from  both  the  Banking  and 
Agriculture  Committee,  trying  to  re- 
solve this. 

There  is  n6  way  to  pass  a  bill  where 
any  side  declares  total  victory.  We 
have  a  goo4  compromise  which  the 
Treasury  De|>artment  supports,  which 
makes  sense!  within  the  industry,  and 
which  allows^  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  be  nhe  leader  in  Innovative  fi- 
nancial markets.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  it. 

We  still  hfve  a  long  road  ahead  on 
this  bill  incfluding  a  conference  with 
the  House.  We  have  a  bill  that  has  real 
teeth  in  it.  ^e  have  a  bill  that  Is  going 
to  make  sure  we  cut  down  the  poten- 
tial for  cheating  in  the  markets.  We 
have  a  billj  which  makes  sure  that 
those  few  traders  who  succumb  to  the 
temptation  Jbo  be  dishonest  will  get 
caught  and  Be  severely  punished.  That 
is  something  we  can  do  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I 

We  should  go  forth  knowing  that  no 
one  Senator  Is  going  to  be  able  to  write 
a  bill  with  everything  they  want.  This 
bill  does  not  have  everything  I  wanted. 
But  it  is  a  result  of  2Mt  years  of  heavy 
work  among  every  single  interested 
party.  That^s  why  we  have  a  product 
that  is  unanimously  reported  trom  the 
Agriculture  {Committee  and  with  the 
support  of  thie  administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief. 

Bond-Wirth  is  better  public  policy; 
better  proniotes  competition;  better 
fosters  innoyation  and  better  provides 
for  legal  cerQainty. 

And  that  it  not  just  me  talking.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Treasury 
Department.land  the  SEC— as  well  as  a 
whole  host  of  financial  experts — are  the 
ones  who  have  made  this  point. 

Choice  Is  really  between  the  public 
interest  and  the  interest  of  a  monopoly 
which  wants  its  way  of  life  preserved. 

So  what  is  Bond-Wirth  seeking  to  re- 
place? Clearly  not  a  compromise.  Al- 
though supperters  are  calling  it  that  I 
would  hope  qomeone  could  explain  how 
it  could  be  ia  compromise  when  both 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the  SEC 
strongly  oppose  It.  Where  I  come  ftom 
that  is  no  copipromise. 

And  where  are  the  farmers?  Well  my 
Missouri  farners  are  telling  me  they 
want  a  toug  i  cop  on  the  beat,  so  that 
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the  Feruzzi  soybean  scandal  does  not 
recur;  nor  does  the  FBI  need  to  infil- 
trate the  erraln  pits.  They  certainly  do 
not  think  the  CFTC's  regulatory  bur- 
den should  be  expanded. 

Many  of  you  just  agreed  with  me 
that  the  CFTC  should  not  be  regrulating 
bank  deposits  or  loans.  As  simple  as 
this  seemed  to  all  of  us— it  was  fiercely 
resisted  for  a  long  time. 

That  is  why  we  need  to  take  the  next 
step  of  resolving  the  equally  simple  ex- 
clusions of  insurance  products,  individ- 
ually negotiated  financial  contracts, 
and  securities. 

That  is  why  we  need  Bond-Wirth. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat.  Every 
one  of  the  Nation's  major  financial  reg- 
ulators—with the  CFTC  the  sole  excep- 
tion—told us  that  the  Bond-Wirth  pro- 
posal was  better  public  policy,  better 
for  fostering  competition  and  innova- 
tion, and  better  at  providing  legal  cer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  com- 
promise, the  underlying  amendment.  If 
we  do  not  adopt  Bond-Wirth  the  only 
compromise  that  will  be  made  is  to 
compromise  the  future  of  our  financial 
markets.  This  is  not  a  choice  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  a  choice 
between  the  United  States  or  Tokyo, 
London,  or  Toronto. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  its  choice  for 
the  public  interest  or  a  narrow  paro- 
chial one.  I  only  hope  the  Senate 
chooses  wisely  and  I  urge  they  support 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senators  Orom  Mis- 
souri and  Colorado.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  aimounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SheLiBT).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  43  Leg.] 

YEA8-33 


Adanv 

iriMwtMnm 

Pukwood 

Bond 

Kenaed; 

Rlecle 

Bradley 

Kerry 

RockefeUer 

CIUlfM 

Lutenberx 

Roth 

Lerln 

Rndinui 

Dodd 

Llebermao 

Sauiford 

Domenid 

Metaenbuun 

Sartuea 

a«n 

Miknl^l 

Saiaer 

Oorton 

MltcheU 

Specter 

Onhun 

Stereae 

Bktdi 

Markowskl 
NAY&-65 

Wlrtb 

Ak&kk 

Brown 

Coduraa 

BaacDs 

Brymn 

Cohen 

Bentten 

BninperB 

Connd 

Bldaa 

Bnrdlck 

Crmlc 

BincBnukii 

Burn* 

CranatOD 

Bona 

Byrd 

D'Amato 

BnMix 

Omu 

DMchle 

OflCondnl 

HoUlDO 

FUl 

Dlzon 

iBooye 

PTMdar 

Dole 

Jeilordi 

Reld 

JohnatoD 

Rob)) 

Bzon 

Kaaten 

Seymoor 

Fopd 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Fowler 

Kohl 

Simon 

Olenn 

Leahy 

SlmpK>n 

Oore 

Lott 

Smith 

Orumn 

Lncar 

Synims 

Qnmity 

Mack 

TtiannoDd 

Herkln 

McCain 

Wallop 

Hatfield 

MoConaeU 

Warner 

Hefllo 

Nlckles 

Wellatone 

Helms 

Nnno 

NOT  VOTINO— 1 
Pryor 

So,  the  simendment  (No.  69)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  troxn 
Missouri  [Mr.  BOND]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  may  offer 
an  amendment  with  60  minutes  of  de- 
bate equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
the  usual  form.  On  expiration  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment, 
the  Senator  fi*om  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm] 
may  offer  a  relevant  second-degree 
amendment  with  no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes  on  a  procedural 
matter  without  it  counting  against 
anyone's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  f^m  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  on  the  fioor.  I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  fi*om  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  is  nearby.  There  is  1  hour 
on  the  next  amendment.  I  am  wonder- 
ing If  the  distinguished  proponents  of 
that  amendment  would  be  willing  to 
modify  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  limit  that  to  one-half  hour, 
under  all  the  other  terms,  to  be  equally 
divided,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  at  this  point,  I 
think  we  would  not,  and  let  me  explain 
to  him  why.  We  want  to  be  accommo- 
dating and  are  trying  to  move  this 
through,  and  the  purpose  is  not  to 
delay  this  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

But  the  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  and  I 
will  be  offering  goes  to  a  very  impor- 
tant issue  of  safety  and  soundness. 
There  were  a  number  of  Senators  who 
were  nervous  about  this  last  amend- 
ment, did  not  know  whether  to  go  one 
way  or  the  other.  This  is  a  different 
issue  and  we  want  to  have  time  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  merits  of  it,  so  I  shall  not.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 


I  srield  back  any  time  of  that  2  min- 
utes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  71 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
chimge  Commission  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  regarding  intermarket  Issues) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Bond,  Senator  Rieole, 
Senator  Dodd,  and  Senator  Garn,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  WirthI. 
for  himself,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr.  DooD, 
and  Mr.  Garn.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 71. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dlsjiensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12  of  the  Committee  amendment 
(as  modified),  after  line  9,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 
SBC    SM.    Duuiriivn    begaumno    onsB- 


(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
shall  each  respectively- 

(1)  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  issue 
such  ordOTS,  and,  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements, approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets subject  to  their  respective  regulatory 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  overall  stability  of  domestic  equity  and 
equity  derivative  markets  and  maintain  fair 
and  orderly  markets  through  the  adoption 
and  approval  of  appropriate  coordinated 
"circuit  breaker"  mechanisms  and  similar 
requirements; 

(2)  establish  (for  all  domestic  equity  and 
equity  derivative  markets)  effective  prohibi- 
tions on  intermarket  ffontrunning,  and  re- 
quire the  self-regulatory  organisations  and 
contract  markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  effective  procedures  for  sharing 
price,  trading,  and  enforcement  data  for  the 
detection  of  intermarket  fi:t>nt-runnlng, 
fraud,  and  other  violations; 

(3)  adopt  (for  all  domestic  equity  and  eq- 
uity derivative  markets)  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, issue  such  orders,  and  approve,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  requirements,  such  rules  of 
the  self-regulatory  organisations  and  con- 
tract markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  linked  or  co- 
ordinated facilities  for  the  clearance  and  set- 
tlement of  transactions: 

(4)  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  issue 
such  orders,  and,  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements, approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organisations  and  contract  mar- 
kets and  clearing  organisations  subject  to 
their  respective  regulatory  authority  as  may 
be  necessary  or  apitroiriate  to  authorise  the 
prompt  implementation  of  systems  for  the 
cross-margining  of  intermarket  positions 
and  the  use  of  such  intermarket  positions  as 
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security  interest  for  lotms  and  other  exten- 
sions of  credit  and  the  estabUslunent  or 
maintenance  of  margin  on  futures  and  op- 
tions contracts;  and 

(5)  establish  policies  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
gotiation and  development  of  International 
regulatory  agreements  and  standards  Involv- 
ing intermarket  Issues. 

(b)  Otbeb  lasuxa.— The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  shall  identify  and 
address  other  Intermarket  Issues  as  the  Is- 
snss  arise. 

(c)  Rbfobt.— Not  later  than  15  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secu- 
rlUee  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Com- 
modity Fntoies  Trading  Commission  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  actions  the  Com- 
missions have  taken  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

■c  iML  mnvr  on  inrbnaiional  comfbh- 

nVgNggg   or   UNITSD  flTAISS   FI- 
NANCIAL MAHBTB 

Not  later  than  18  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date,  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. C<nnmodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission and  Federal  Reserve  Board,  shall 
each  submit  to  Congress  a  study  on  the  com- 
petitiveneas  of  United  States  financial  mar- 
kets. The  study  shall  include: 

(1)  a  comparison  of  the  regulatory  systems 
in  foreign  countries  with  major  financial 
markets  with  the  regulatory  system  In  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  an  SBuiiuument  of  the  extent.  If  any,  to 
which  the  regulatory  system  governing  Unit- 
ed States  financial  markets  Impedes  Inter- 
national comiwtltlveness; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  financial  products 
developed  in  the  United  States  are  Issued 
and  tnuled  in  foreign  markets  as  the  result 
of  United  States  laws;  and 

(4)  reconomendations  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  United  Statee  financial  mar- 
kets. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WIRTH,  Mr.  President,  I  control 
the  time.  I  will  use  such  time  a«  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  and  try  to  ttasae  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about  and  why  it  is 
sUmlflcantly  different  trom  what  we 
discussed  earlier. 

What  we  were  really  talking  about 
earlier  was  in  large  part  a  turf  dispute 
between  the  CFTC  and  the  SEC.  We 
had  deeply  felt  commitments  by  those 
who  represented  very  ably  their  cities, 
their  markets,  and  they  did  that  very 
well.  Whether  that  is  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago, I  am  agnostic  in  all  of  that  and  I 
do  not  have  a  stake  in  that.  But  there 
was  that  battle  and  people  were  kind  of 
choodng  up  sides  between  individuals, 
between  markets,  between  commit- 
ments made,  between  committees.  All 
of  those  choice  we  had  to  make. 

I  talked  to  any  number  of  Senators 
about  that  previous  vote,  and  it  was 
very  awkward  for  them.  Who  do  I  vote 
with?  Well,  I  am  going  to  go  with  so 
and  so.  I  am  going  to  go  with  that  indi- 
vidual. 


This  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tiose  turf  fights  at  all.  This 
amendi^ent  has  to  do  with  attempting 
to  cooriin&te  the  mechanism  between 
these  two  markets.  We  have  a  market 
in  Chlcigo,  we  have  a  market  in  New 
York.  Qpe  of  the  fundamental  problems 
that  wd  have  faced  in  this  whole  his- 
tory of]  the  SEC-CFTC  is  how  do  you 
tie  the  iwo  together?  How  do  you  make 
sure  th^t  what  happens  in  New  York  is 
understood  in  Chicago?  How  do  you 
make  sore  what  is  done  in  Chicago  is 
understood  in  New  York?  That  is  what 
this  amendment  is  all  about.  How  do 
we  get  coordination  between  these  two 
markets? 

I  know  that  almost  all  Senators  are 
very  aware  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  hive  existed  in  these  financial 
market!  i  and  have  been  concerned 
about  ttiem.  We  have  seen  the  rapid 
erosion  of  some,  we  have  seen  an  esca- 
lation Af  problems,  we  have  seen  the 
spikes  it  the  markets  go  up  and  come 
down  wery,  very  rapidly.  There  has 
been  a  kind  of  instability  in  these  mar- 
kets. Ahd  a  lot  of  people  will  be  con- 
cerned about  that  instability,  why  it 
has  existed. 

Looking  at  this  over  the  last  3  years 
since  tlie  market  crash  of  October  1987, 
most  analysts  looking  at  this  say  well, 
we  have  to  develop  much  better  mecha- 
nisms between  the  two  marketplaces. 
We  hav^  to  address  the  so-called  inter 
market  tissue. 

Secretary  Brady,  when  he  chaired  the 
Brady  Commission  which  came  out  of 
the  initial  crash  in  October  1987,  talked 
about  rationalizing  the  market.  We 
have  dopie  a  little  bit  of  that  with  the 
margin  requirements  to  coordinate 
margin  requirements.  We  have  done 
some  of  the  rationalization  in  S.  207 
and  everybody  agreed  that  was  a  good 
thing  to  do. 

Initially,  in  the  legislation  that  was 
considered  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, thei  amendment  that  Senator  Bond 
and  I  are  offering  was  initially  in  the 
Agriculture  package.  Somewhere  it  got 
dropped  and  we  think  it  ought  to  be 
back  iq  there.  The  purpose  is  to  get 
back  t6  coordinating  these  two  mar- 
kets.    I 

Now  let  me  explain  in  some  greater 
detail  why  it  is  that  we  have  these 
mechanisms  in  here  and  why  we  think 
they  aoe  necessary  to  try  to  obviate 
some  oi  the  problems  that  we  have  In 
this  fira^rmented  regxilatory  structure. 

The  Brady  Commission,  the  General 
Accoim|dng  OfQce,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Blue  Ribbon  Smith  Commis- 
sion, OTA,  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Greenspan,  all  of  them,  all  of  these 
groups  have  concluded  that  uncoordi- 
nated and  insufficient  regulations  of  fi- 
nancial instrument  trading  contributed 
to  the  w>latlllty  of  the  late  1980's.  None 
of  us  ^uit  to  see  that  volatility  con- 
tinue. These  markets  have  emerged 
and  changed  and  we  all  know  that.  A 
lot  of  new  products  are  in  there.  What 


we  are  doin^  in  this  amendment  is  put- 
ting into  t]|e  law  a  number  of  mecha- 
nisms to  coordinate  those  two  markets 
so  that  they  understand  each  other,  so 
that  there  can  be  tracking.  If  there  is 
tr&nd  It  can  be  tracked  firom  one  mar- 
ket to  another.  A  variety  of  items. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  This 
amendment^ would  say  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  aQopt  a  coordinated  circuit 
breaker  to  help  prevent  another  break. 
With  circuit  breakers,  when  something 
happens,  ydu  get  an  automatic  stop  of 
that  market.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
automatic  Circuit  breaker  is  consistent 
in  both  markets  so  that  one  market 
would  not  have  a  circuit  breaker  that 
would  disrupt  the  other  market. 

Second,  facilitate  linkages  between 
the  clearance  and  settlement  systems 
in  the  securities  and  fUtui^s  market  to 
reduce  the  irlsk  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Nation's  fl^iancial  infrastructure.  The 
clearance  |>rocess  in  October  1967 — 
looking  batk  at  that,  that  clearance 
process  was  extraordinarily  important 
and  almost  led  to  a  disaster  in  October. 
What  our  amendment  does  here,  as 
well,  is  to  l^llitate  the  linkage  of  this 
very  impcrtant  clearance  process. 
Technical, ;  res;  important,  of  enormous 
importance 

Third,  we  coordinate  efforts  to  detect 
and  deter  fraudulent  trading  activities 
across  the  securities  markets  and  the 
futures  markets.  One  of  the  important 
elements  in  all  of  this  is  to  make  sure 
that  invesiors  believe  that  there  is 
soundness  and  safety  and  that  these 
markets  are  not  manipulated.  How  do 
you  trace  fraud  f^om  one  market  to  an- 
other? Wha^  we  are  doing  is  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  to  detect  and  deter 
f^ud  to  help  and  assure  consumer  con- 
fidence. 

Fourth,  promoting  a  cross-margining 
system  to '  protect  against  financial 
gridlock  when  margin  calls  threaten  to 
strip  liquidity  fTom  our  market.  Again, 
Mr.  Preside  nt.  a  problem  that  occurred 
in  October  1987.  It  was  clearly  identi- 
fied by  all  the  people  looking  at  that 
market  whp  said  that  we  ought  to  do 
this. 

Finally,  it  ensures  that,  in  promoting 
regiilatory  ''■  harmony  with  securities 
and  futures  markets  abroad,  the  United 
States  speaks  with  a  single  voice;  has  a 
single  voice  so  that  it  can  explain  U.S. 
markets  and  the  U.S.  position  aroimd 
the  world.  1 

Now,  whalt  we  do  we  do?  How  do  we 
implement  this?  We  would  put  the  so- 
called  working  group  on  financial  mar- 
kets that  was  established  after  the  Oc- 
tober 1967  crash,  we  would  put  that 
back  to  work  to  harmonize  the  regula- 
tion of  interrelated  markets.  These 
provisions  address  many  of  the  con- 
cerns related  to  intermarket  issues  and 
would  dii^ct  the  i^gulator  to  imple- 
ment som4  key  recommendations  of 
the  Brady  I  report,  including  coordi- 
nated circuit  breakers,  cost  margining 
clearance  a^d  settlement  CGUsilities. 
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Now  again  let  me  say,  Mr.  President, 
there  were  a  number  of  oar  colleagues 
who  were  really  concerned  about  this 
last  amendment.  Where  do  I  go?  Do  I 
vote  with  Chicago,  do  I  vote  with  New 
York,  do  I  vote  with  this  fi*lend  or  that 
friend?  A  lot  of  it  was  jump-ball  deci- 
sion. People  were  uncomfortable  about 
it.  And  essentially  we  should  not  have 
been  making  those  decisions  anyway. 
They  should  have  all  been  made  by  the 
regulators.  But  the  failure  of  the  regu- 
latory system  put  that  issue  here.  This 
amendment  is  something  I  think  we 
can  all  agree  on.  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  we  could  not  have  these  mech- 
anisms to  tuKsonunodate  these  various 
markets,  one  with  the  other.  It  Is  very 
important  that  we  do  so.  We  want  to 
avoid  the  problems  that  we  had  in  19B7, 
the  problems  that  we  had  In  1989. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  would  see 
their  way  clear  to  accepting  what  I 
think  is  a  very  prudent  step.  This  is  a 
prudent  amendment.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  one  market  battling  another. 

I  regret  that  we  did  not  pass  the 
Bond-Wlrth  amendment  earlier  today. 
That  amendment  included  a  number  of 
important  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
mote Innovation  and  competition  in 
our  financial  markets.  Unfortunately, 
those  provisions  will  not  be  Included  In 
S.  a07. 

However,  the  amendment  also  in- 
cluded important  provisions  to  direct 
the  SEC  and  CFTC  to  work  together  to 
address  the  intermarket  Issues  that 
have  become  so  important  In  today's  fi- 
nancial world.  These  provisions  were 
originally  a  part  of  S.  207  but  were  no 
longer  in  the  legislation  when  it 
emerged  trora  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

Over  the  last  few  dajrs,  numy  Sen- 
ators have  discussed  the  f^«gmented 
regulatory  structure  and  the  need  to 
Improve  coordination  between  the 
stock  and  futures  markets  and  their 
regulators. 

The  Brady  Commission,  the  OAO,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  blue  ribbon 
Smith  Conmiission,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan,  and 
others  have  all  concluded  that  unco- 
ordinated and  insufficient  regulation  of 
financial  instrument  trading  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  market  vola- 
tility of  the  late  1980's. 

The  Nation's  financial  markets  have 
evolved  in  such  a  way  that  coordi- 
nated, meaningfiil  regulation  is  nec- 
essary to  promote  market  stability. 
New  products  have  closely  linked  our 
markets  and  where  we  have,  in  effect, 
one  nuj-ket,  we  should  regulate  as  if  we 
have  one  market. 

Not  to  do  so  is  asking  for  trouble. 
The  market  crises  of  the  recent  past 
are  bound  to  occur  again  unless  we  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  fjragmented  mar- 
ket regulation. 


MARKKT  COORDINATION  AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  would  restore  to  S. 
207  provisions  to  require  the  SEC  and 
CFTC,  in  consultation  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  to: 

Adopt  coordinated  circuit  breakers 
to  help  prevent  another  market  break; 

Facilitate  linkages  between  the 
clearance  and  settlement  systems  in 
the  securities  and  futures  markets  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  a  collapse  of  the  Na- 
tion's financial  infirastructure; 

Coordinate  efforts  to  detect  and  deter 
f^udulent  trading  activities  across  se- 
curities and  futures  markets; 

Promote  a  cross-margining  system  to 
protect  against  financial  gridlock  when 
margin  calls  threaten  to  strip  liquidity 
from  our  markets;  and 

Ensure  that  in  promoting  regulatory 
harmony  with  securities  and  futures 
markets  abroad,  the  United  States 
speaks  with  a  single  voice. 

These  Important  intermarket  direc- 
tives would  put  the  so-called  Working 
Group  on  Financial  Markets,  estab- 
lished after  the  stock  market  crash  of 
1987,  back  to  work  to  harmonize  the 
regulation  of  Interrelated  markets. 

These  provisions  address  many  of  the 
concerns  related  to  intermarket  issues 
and  would  direct  regulators  to  imple- 
ment some  key  recommendations  of 
the  Brady  Report,  including  coordi- 
nated circuit  breakers,  cross-margin- 
ing, clearance  and  settlement  facili- 
ties. 

The  amendment  also  directs  the  GAO 
and  the  Treasury  Department  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  a  study  that: 

Compares  the  regulatory  systems  of 
foreign  countries  with  major  financial 
markets  to  the  U.S.  regulatory  ssrstem; 

Assesses  the  extent  to  which  our  reg- 
ulatory system  Impedes  international 
competitiveness; 

Assesses  the  extent  to  which  U.S. 
laws  result  in  financial  products  devel- 
opeA  in  the  U.S.  are  issued  and  traded 
abroad  and 

Recommendations  to  enhance  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  financial  noar- 
kets. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  argue 
that  It  is  unnecessary  and  duplicates 
many  jn^vlsions  of  the  Market  Reform 
Act  that  we  passed  last  year. 

However,  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  do  not  duplicate  those  of 
the  Market  Reform  Act. 

The  Market  Reform  Act  contains  no 
provisions  with  respect  to  implementa- 
tion of  cross-margining,  establishment 
of  effective  intermarket  frontrunnlng 
prohibitions  or  negotiation  of  inter- 
national regulatory  agreements. 

The  Market  Reform  Act  does  not  re- 
quire the  agencies  to  implement  cir- 
cuit breakers.  It  only  requires  them  to 
report  to  Congress  regarding  their  ef- 
forts in  this  area. 

The  Market  Reform  Act's  provisions 
to    establish    linked    or    coordinated 


clearance  and  settlement  facilities 
only  apply  to  the  SEC,  not  the  CFTC. 

The  Intermarket  coordination  provi- 
sions do  not  duplicate  already  existing 
law.  These  provisions  were  originally 
part  of  S.  207  and  should  be  restored  to 
the  legislation. 

The  studies  the  amendment  man- 
dates wiU  provide  us  with  objective 
analjrses  of  the  questions  surrounding 
the  Impact  of  our  current  system  on 
our  International  competitiveness  and 
help  resolve  the  debate  over  hybrid 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  document  describing  why 
we  need  coordinated  circuit  breakers. 
cross-margining  and  the  other  items  I 
discussed  be  printed  in  the  RBOOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  WBT  WB  mCBD  COOROINATKD  CIBCUrr 

When  the  market  is  tauing  draraatlcally. 
circuit  breakers  stop  market  movements  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  glvliig  the  markets  a 
ch&nce  to  avoid  panic. 

If  circuit  breakers  are  uncoordinated,  how- 
ever, the  tegngnte  selling  pressure  from  the 
markets  that  are  cloeed  (for  example,  the 
stock  market)  Is  ftanneled  into  the  market 
that  remains  open  (such  as  the  stock  index 
futures  market).  And.  because  the  irlcea  in 
two  markets  are  linked,  the  panic  that  could 
have  occurred  In  the  stock  market  can  shift 
to  the  stock  index  futures  market.  That  sell- 
ing pressure  can  then  jump  back  to  the  stock 
market  as  soon  aa  it  reopens. 

For  that  reason,  the  Brady  Report  and  the 
President's  Working  Group  on  Financial 
Markets  both  called  for  coordinated  circuit 
breakers. 

X.  WBT  WX  NXKD  CROSS-MABODflMO 

At  present,  market  participants  must  meet 
separate  margin  requirements  In  each  mar- 
ket, even  if  their  positions  in  a  second  noar- 
ket  would  offset  to  some  degree  their  poai- 
tions  in  the  flrst  market  If  all  those  trans- 
actions had  been  executed  In  a  single  mar- 
ket. 

Cross-margining  would  permit  the  collec- 
tion of  margin  baaed  on  a  participant's  ag- 
gregate market  exposure  across  all  inter- 
related markets,  and  would  give  each  market 
the  chance  to  see  a  market  participants 
total  exposure  across  all  markets,  "nterefore, 
cross-margining  would  reduce  participant  li- 
quidity needs  and  strain  on  the  wwfp/'ifil  sys- 
tem when  the  markets  are  moving  precipi- 
tously. 

I.  WHY  WB  NEED  COORDINATED  CLEARAMCK  AND 

SETTLEMENT 

The  clearance  and  settlement  systems  for 
transactions  in  securities,  securities  opttona. 
futures  contracts  and  options  on  Aitaree  con- 
tracts are  integrally  related,  and  the  clear- 
ing procedures  for  any  of  these  products  po- 
tentially can  affect  other  clearing  systems, 
other  products,  other  clearing  systems,  and 
the  financial  system. 

Coordinated  clearance  and  settlement 
would  improve  monitoring  of  market  partici- 
pants' segregate  exposure  and  would  also  fa- 
cilitate the  coordination  of  settlement  time 
frames  and  the  netting  of  participant  pay- 
ment obligations  among  clearing  systems. 

4.  WET  WX  NEED  FBONTRUNNINO  PBOBDmONS 

A  broker-dealer  or  PCM  who  knows  about 
an  imminent  large  customer  order  in  the 
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stock  market  may  be  able  to  take  advantag-e 
of  that  Information  by  buying  or  selling 
stock  index  futiires  (or  vice  versa)  for  its 
own  proprietary  account. 

Prontnuming'  prohibitions  iH^vent  a 
broker-dealer  or  FCM  from  exploiting  its 
knowledge  of  such  non-public  trading  infor- 
mation to  its  own  advantage  and  to  the  det- 
riment of  its  own  customers  and  other  mar- 
ket participants. 

t.  WHY  WE  NEED  TO  COORDINATE  NEGOTIATION 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  REGULATORY  AGREEMENTS 

Today,  unitary  foreign  regulatory  agencies 
must  negotiate  sejiarate  regulatory  agree- 
ments with  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC. 

The  two  agencies  represent  the  same  gov- 
ernment, and  the  same  public.  Therefore, 
this  provision  would  force  the  SEC  and  the 
CFTC  to  act  as  one  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  such  agreements. 

It  sets  up  a  prudent  set  of  mecha- 
nisms. We  ought  to  be  conservative  re- 
lated to  these  markets.  We  ought  to  be 
careftil  related  to  these  markets.  We 
ought  to  be  focusing  on  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  safety  and  soundness  of  our 
marketplaces,  protecting  consumers, 
protecting  investors.  That  is  what  we 
have  done  and  it  is  what  has  made  our 
markets  liquid  over  the  years.  It  has 
made  people  put  money  into  them 
rather  than  put  money  imder  the  mat- 
tress. This  is  a  safety,  soundness,  pru- 
dence amendment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  accept  this 
Wirth-Bond  amendment.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  one  market  versus  another. 
It  is  something  we  ought  to  agree  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
the  Senator  f^m  Illinois  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
distinguished  manager  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  for  his  many  kindnesses  dur- 
ing this  long  and  contentious  period 
and  for  the  time  allocated  this  after- 
noon. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  should 
reject  his  amendment.  My  imderstand- 
Ing  is  the  managers  will  o^er  a  motion 
to  table  this  amendment.  We  extended 
the  greatest  courtesy  to  our  colleagues 
and  gave  them  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  last  vote.  Their  amendment  was  re- 
jected 65  to  33. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  going 
through  this  terrible,  contentious  de- 
bate for  3V^  years  now.  It  Is  coming 
quietly.  I  think,  and.  hopefully,  shortly 
to  a  conclusion  when  we  vote  ulti- 
mately on  the  CFTC  bill  that  is  the  ac- 
commodation of  honor  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  Members  of  both 
sides  that  came  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  unanimously. 

What  my  firiends  firom  Missouri  and 
Colorado  want  to  do  here  Is  open  it  all 
up.  Almost  everything  in  this  amend- 
ment plus  some  more  was  In  the 
amendment  we  Just  defeated  65  to  33. 
Should  the  argument  be  that  we  are 
working  on  cooperation  between  the 
agencies,  and  I  hear  my  colleague  and 
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good  fMend  f^m  Colorado  saying  that, 
let  me  read  ftom  the  existing  law. 

We  passed  Public  Law  101-432  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1990.  In  15  U.S.C.  78(b)  here  is 
what  it  says  in  section  8: 

iNTERMWUCET  CJooRDDJATiON.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  (Jovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchangt  Ck)nuni8sion,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Comiliodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
shall  reiprt  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
May  31,  1991,  and  annually  thereafter,  until 
May  31,  U 

So,  for  the  next  5  years  they  are 
going  tq  make  these  reports,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Wnat  do  the  reports  do?  They  re- 
port on: 

(1)  the!  efforts  their  respective  agencies 
have  maie  relating  to  the  coordination  of 
regulatoiy  activities  to  ensure  the  Integrity 
and  the  oompetitlveness  of  United  States  fi- 
nancial markets; 

(2)  the!  efforts  their  respective  agencies 
have  ma^e  to  formulate  coordinated  mecha- 
nisms across  marketplaces  to  protect  the 
payments  and  market  systems  during  mar- 
ket emerrencies; 

(3)  the]  views  of  the  respective  agencies 
with  resgect  to  the  adequacy  of  margin  lev- 
els, use  of  leverage  by  participants;  and 

(4)  such  other  Issues  and  concerns  relating 
to  the  soundness,  stability,  and  Integrity  of 
international  capital  markets  as  may  be  ap- 
proprlatei 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  done 
it.  This  iamendment  is  intended  purely 
and  Bolaly  to  continue  this  terrible,  di- 
visive debate  in  the  Congress  eternally. 
It  has  gpne  on  for  3V&  years.  There  has 
been  m«re  committee  time  and  more 
floor  tiipe  Involved  in  this  debate,  and 
more  vituperative  epithets  hurled  on 
this  Iss^e  than  any  issue  in  the  Con- 
gress Ini  the  last  3^  years.  It  Is  so  im- 
portant jthat  this  morning  the  Wash- 
ington post  did  not  write  anything 
about  Iti 

I  hop4  my  colleagues  want  to  get 
sometUpg  to  rest,  finally.  This  is  at 
rest.  TBe  last  vote.  65  to  33  decided 
that  isaue  among  our  colleagues,  with 
everybody  here  who  could  be  here  to 
vote.  Ultimately  and  shortly  I  prayer- 
fully h^pe  we  will  vote  on  the  bill 
which  ii  the  accommodation  of  honor. 
This  is  nothing  but  mischief. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  when  the  distin- 
guished managers  move  to  table  short- 
ly, to  give  us  an  aye  vote  to  table  this 
leglslat^n.  and  pass  this  bill,  and  send 
it  to  cotiference  where  the  two  Houses 
can  resolve  this  issue  finally,  and  give 
us  a  bill  that  goes  to  the  President  for 
his  signkture  to  protect  the  consumers 
in  this  country,  to  keep  these  markets 
all  competitive,  and  to  keep  us  domi- 
nant in  the  world  marketplace. 

1 3^el()  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3rlelds  time?  The  Senator  trom  Indiana. 

Mr.  UJGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  reiterate  some 
of  the  arguments  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  has  already  argued 
and  add)  at  least  this  further  thought. 


Apnl  18,  1991 

This  amendtnent  before  us  has  two  sec- 
tions. One,  section  305,  was  part  of  the 
amendment  we  just  defeated.  It  has 
been  resurrected  and  put  together  with 
section  306,  a  study  on  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  financial  markets. 

On  the  faae  of  it  there  could  never  be 
harm  in  an  academic  study  of  how 
competitive!  our  markets  are.  That  sort 
of  study  go^s  on  all  the  time,  whether 
we  mandate  It  in  the  Congress  or  not. 
People  are  deeply  Interested  In  this. 
All  of  us  In  America  want  to  make  cer- 
tain that  tl^e  things  we  do  are  competi- 
tive with  what  else  goes  on  in  the 
world  smd  in  this  very,  very  competi- 
tive field.  \,he  financial  marketplace, 
that  is  espe<:lally  true. 

I  add  to  the  debate  the  thought  that 
mandating  by  law  such  studies,  I  be- 
lieve, is  un  lecessary.  But  the  problem 
I  find  as  I  {examine  carefully  the  lan- 
guage, is  that  once  again  the  mandate 
goes  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
with  input  firom  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Co^nmission.  the  Commodity 
Futures  Triding  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Reaerve  Board. 

Elach  of  these  groups  has  been  testi- 
fying, as  Senator  Dixon  pointed  out. 
for  years.  The  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  Banking  Committee,  these  days 
seemingly  Routinely,  are  bringing  to- 
gether a  p^el  of  these  distinguished 
persons  and  they  offer  views  on  the  Ju- 
risdictional! questions  of  the  CFTC  and 
SEX3.  An  a^^ument  is  often  made  by 
those  who  ijavor  the  SEC  point  of  view 
that  somebjow  the  competitiveness  of 
our  market^  Is  suffering. 

Specificaljy.  they  have  alleged  that 
Investors  ov  authors  of  new  investment 
products.  Very  complex  instruments, 
will  be  discouraged  by  having  to  go  to 
the  CFTC  to  the  point  they  will  go 
overseas.    J 

As  one  of  the  last  statements  in  the 
debate  we  hieard  about  an  hour  ago,  the 
comment  mas  made  that  this  is  not  a 
question  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, it  is  a  question  between  America 
and  Japan  lor  Germany  or  what  have 
you.  I  think  that  was  a  farfetched  ar- 
gument and  I  say  that  respectfully — 
but  nevertheless— I  am  simply  not 
aware  tha^  investment  Instruments 
that  are  sodnd.  that,  in  the  light  of  day 
pass  scrutioy  of  regrulators,  are  going 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  finding 
a  home  in  America  and  finding  a  lot  of 
Investors.    I 

If  the  autnors  of  this  amendment  are 
suggesting  that  investment  opportuni- 
ties that  are  so  complex  or  so  dubious 
that  they  would  find  trouble  with  our 
regulators  go  overseas,  that  may  be 
where  they  belong:  In  other  words.  I  do 
not  believe  the  U.S.  Congress  is  inher- 
ently bouiid  to  try  to  keep  every 
strange  scheme  within  our  purview. 

I  suggest  jthat  was.  in  part,  the  argu- 
ment we  ju$t  had  and  the  vote  we  just 
had.  The  suggestion,  of  those  offering 
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the  Bond-Wirth  amendment  on  that  oc- 
casion, was  that  people  who  think  up 
new  schemes  ought  to  be  able  to  choose 
their  regulators.  Those  of  us  who  had 
argued  against  that  said  we  better  take 
a  hard  look  at  such  an  approach  where 
the  investor  chooses  the  regulator. 

So.  therefore.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  will  support  a  motion  to 
table  the  Bond-Wirth  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  offers  a  great  deal 
except  new  contention.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  conference  with  the 
House  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  To 
have  this  study  running  on,  to  have  ad- 
ditional testimony,  to  have  each  of 
these  distinguished  regulators  coming 
into  our  committees  offering  addi- 
tional arguments  on  the  argument  we 
have  Just  had  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  productive. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  was  very  interested  in 
the  comments  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  ft*om  Indiana  about 
the  study.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
competitiveness  of  this.  I  do  not  know 
what  one  would  be  afl*aid  of  and  what  a 
study  might  show. 

Let  us  assume  that>  creates  the  kind 
of  continuing  problems  that  the  Sen- 
ator f^om  Indiana  is  suggesting.  What 
would  happen  if  we  left  the  study  out 
altogether  and  had  in  here  only  the 
intermarket  coordinating  mechanisms 
that  were  originally  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  flrom  Indiana  or 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi'om  Vermont  or  proposed  as  part  of 
the  compromise  within  your  original 
bill?  The  language  on  those 
intermarket  coordinating  mechanisms 
is  exactly  the  language  proposed  by  the 
leadership  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

From  my  point  of  view,  that  is  the 
most  important  element  in  here,  and  I 
would  ask  if  the  concern,  as  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  trom  Indi- 
ana and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  is  the  study  and  what  the 
study  suggests,  if  that  study  were  out 
of  here  and  we  went  back  just  exactly 
to  your  language  as  you  originally  pro- 
posed, is  that  the  sort  of  thing  that  we 
could  then  agree  ui>on  and  be  out  of 
here? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  allo- 
cate 2  more  minutes  to  me  so  I  can  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  My  response— and  I  will 
be  advised  if  this  is  correct  or  not — but 
my  understanding  is,  looking  at  the 
text  of  current  law  in  f^nt  of  me,  the 
Senator  suggests  we  might  pick  up  sec- 
tion 305,  which  essentially  is  current 
law.  and  drop  section  306. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  might  ftir- 
ther  jrleld.  It  is  not  law.  What  we  are 
doing  is  doing  what  you  all  suggested 
earlier:  We  direct  the  regulators  to  es- 


tablish these  kind  of  coordinating 
mechanisms  so  we  vrlll  have  a  greater 
rationalization  between  the  markets. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  harming 
CFTC  or  harming  the  SEC,  aiding  the 
SEC  or  aiding  the  CFTC.  It  does  not  do 
any  of  that. 

It  says,  get  together  these  gnys.  And 
one  of  the  reasons  we  have  this  enor- 
mous debate  is  because  they  have  not 
gotten  together.  I  think  maybe  you 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  fit>m 
Vermont  might  consider  that  if  your 
big  problem  is  on  the  study  and  raising 
these  issues,  what  if  we  separated  it 
out,  went  to  your  language  and  went  to 
the  intermarket  coordinating  mecha- 
nisms? Maybe  it  is  something  you  will 
consider. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  rejected,  as  the 
previous  amendment  was.  This  amend- 
ment calls  for  two  things:  coordination 
and  study. 

The  reality  is  the  statute  Is  very  ex- 
plicit in  calling  for  coordination  right 
now.  The  statute  reads,  "The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conmiodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  May  31,  1991, 
and  annually  thereafter,"  and  so  forth, 
on  coordination,  and  the  statute  spells 
out  that  coordination. 

As  far  as  study,  fiunkly,  we  do  not 
need  additional  study.  This  thing  has— 
I  do  not  want  to  say  this  dog  been 
aroimd  for  a  long  time  because  that 
would  have  inferences  that  are  im- 
proper. But  we  have  been  bouncing  this 
issue  back  and  forth,  and,  finally,  we 
are  at  the  jwint  where  we  are  going  to 
resolve  it  and  there  are  Issues  that, 
fl-ankly,  we  ought  to  get  resolved  and 
move  on.  This  is  one  of  them.  Plus,  I 
think  it  would  simply  raise  questions 
in  the  securities  market  and  the  fu- 
tures industry  that  are  unnecessarily 
raised. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

I  srield  back  any  time  I  may  have  left 
to  the  Senator  flrom  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  I  associate  msrself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  f^om  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

We  have  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress,  signed  into  law,  subsequent 


to  the  original  compromise.  Putting 
this  in  is  simply  going  to  muddy  the 
waters.  I  have  almost  never  made  a 
motion  to  table  in  my  17  years  here, 
but  at  the  end  of  this  time,  I  will,  just 
so  we  can  get  on  with  this  bill  and  get 
on  with  conference. 

The  Senator  firom  Texas  has  asked 
for  3  minutes.  I  srleld  the  distinguished 
Senator  trom  Texas  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  jrleld- 
ing. 

I  hope  that  we  will  table  this  amend- 
ment. We  had  a  tough  vote  a  moment 
ago.  We  have  had  a  3-year  debate.  It 
has  been  a  very  hotly  contested  issue. 
Arguments  were  made  on  both  sides. 
Hundreds  of  letters  were  written. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  became  inde- 
pendently wealthy  in  the  process.  But 
we  decided  the  democratic  process 
worked.  The  jurisdictional  transfer  was 
soundly  defeated — soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  was  embodied  at  least  90  percent  in 
the  previous  amendment  that  was 
soundly  defeated. 

So,  first  of  all,  we  have  already  voted 
on  most  of  it. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  the 
amendment  has  any  relevance  to  what 
we  are  debating,  it  is  already  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  Market  Reform  Act  of 
1990  mandates  studies  and  reports  for 
intermarket  coordination,  for  clear- 
ance and  settlement.  We  are  already 
doing  these  studies.  The  Treasury  is  al- 
ready Involved;  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  involved. 

What  is  different  about  this  amend- 
ment? Why  not  throw  away  a  few  more 
million  dollars  on  a  few  more  studies? 
What  is  different  is  we  have  settled  the 
issue.  What  this  amendment  would  do 
Is  continue  to  stir  the  controversy.  It 
would  guarantee  that  18  months  f^m 
now  we  would  be  back  here  doing  this 
again. 

We  have  made  a  fundamental  deci- 
sion today  and.  in  my  opinion,  that  de- 
cision is  going  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  What  I  say  is,  let  that  decision 
have  an  opportunity  to  work.  Let  us 
not  induce  the  SBC,  the  CFTC,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  spend  18  months  continuing 
to  debate  the  issue  until  we  can  bring 
It  back  and  debate  it  again.  Give  the 
new  agreement  that  has  been  reached 
here  by  a  vote  of  almost  2  to  1  an  op- 
portunity to  work. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  all  we 
are  doing  is  dragging  this  old  dead  cat 
back  across  the  table  again.  Bury  it. 
The  cat  is  dead.  The  people  have  de- 
cided. Let  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC  work 
together.  We  have  settled  the  jurisdic- 
tional dispute.  Let  us  devote  the  en- 
ergy that  has  been  squandered,  quite 
ftunkly,  on  the  issue  for  3  years  trjring 
to  make  our  markets  work  better,  try- 
ing to  make  our  markets  even  more 
competitive. 
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To  stir  this  up  any  more  serves  no 
purpofle.  I  ursre  my  colleaerues,  even  if 
they  voted  against  the  compromise 
that  was  adopted,  to  vote  no  on  this 
amendment.  Let  tJie  will  of  the  Senate 
stand.  Let  us  not  briner  this  back  in  18 
months  and  dedicate  all  these  agencies, 
all  these  lobbyists,  all  these  interest 
groups,  to  continue  to  debate  an  issue 
that  we  have  today  decided. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  table 
this  amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
firom  Missouri  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
one  minutes. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  floor  managers  of  the 
bill.  There  seems  to  be  objection  to  the 
study,  section  306.  I,  for  one.  would  be 
happy  to  drop  the  study,  and  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  whether  that 
might  solve  the  problem  which  we  have 
had  raised  on  the  floor.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  member  if  we  jettison 
the  study,  if  they  will  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept section  305,  which  essentially  was 
in  the  bill  introduced  which  each  of 
them  and  myself  signed  on  initially  in 
the  Initial  version  of  S.  207? 

Would  that  get  rid  of  the  objection  if 
we  took  out  the  study? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  section  306  differs  materially  ftom 
the  law  previously  passed  in  this  re- 
spect. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  requires  speciflc  action  with- 
in a  time  certain.  It  requires  the  regu- 
lators, within  1  year  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations.  Now  that  might  be  fine  if 
they  can  reach  agreement,  but  as  the 
past  VA  years  will  attest,  agreements 
in  this  area  are  hard  in  coming. 

The  requirement  of  reporting  to  the 
Congress,  adopted  in  Public  Law  101- 
432  that  Senator  Dixon  talked  about 
earlier,  mandated  there  be  reports  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Securi^es  Exchange  Commission 
and  so  forth,  and  that  is  one  thing.  But 
to  require  the  adoption  of  rules  and 
regulations  in  another. 

Let  me  just  say  I  believe  we  have  ac- 
compUahed  in  law  already  the  required 
Information  gathering  which  the  Sen- 
ator iB  seeking  and  which  it  seems  to 
me  could  be  important  to  us.  But  the 
Senator's  amendment  goes  beyond 
that,  and  therefore  at  least  my  own 
view  would  be  I  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  adopting  that  amendment. 
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Mr.  L£AHT.  If  I  may  also  respond 

Mr.  ^ND.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
perhaptf— if  we  have  a  lengthy  state- 
ment— ift  could  be  on  the  Senator's 
time.  I  iippreciate  the  edification  of  my 
distingaished  fMend  from  Indiana,  but 
time  is  awasting.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  biflefly  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  lEAHY.  On  the  Senators  time. 
Would  f  support  it  with  that  dropped 
out?  Tlie  answer  is,  briefly,  no. 

Mr.  90ND.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
still  bejlieve  if  there  is  a  question,  I 
would  be  willing,  if  the  primary  si>on- 
sor  of  phe  measure  would  be,  to  ask 
unanlmjous  consent  to  take  the  study 
out.  But  I  will  leave  that  to  his  deci- 
sion.   J 

Mr.  wlRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlnious  consent  that  section  306, 
the  stutty,  be  removed  from  the  Wlrth 
amenditient. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? , 

Mr.  liUGAR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frdm  Indiana. 

Mr.  IiUGAR.  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject to  make  sure  the  chairman's  at- 
tention can  be  focused  on  this  particu- 
lar request  at  this  time. 

I  would  advise  the  chairman  that  a 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
made  iy  the  authors  of  the  bill  to 
strike  section  306  and  leave  305. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  b)  object  to  anybody  doing  any- 
thing. S  I  might,  I  do  this  as  a  par- 
liamen  ary  inquiry.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  n(  it  yet  been  ordered;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  f  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Would  they  not  have  the 
right  t«  modify — I  have  no  intention  of 
objecting  to  modlfjrlng  the  amend- 
ment. Km  I  correct  they  would  have 
the  rigit  to  modiftr  It  in  any  event? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  precludes 
modiflQatlon. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
Senators  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  ob- 
ject tolsuch  a  request.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlm,  the  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fled. 

The  unendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  pa  xe  12  of  the  Committee  amendment 
(u  mod  ifled),  after  line  9,  add  the  following 
new  aeci  ions: 
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wa        piHBcnvES 

I      INTERMARKBT  ISSUES. 

(a)  III  General.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  th«  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secu- 
rities add  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Commo(  [ity  Futorea  Trading  Commission,  in 
consulU  .tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreaaoT  r  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 


Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
shall  each  refpectlvely— 

(1)  adopt  sfch  rules  and  regulations.  Issue 
such  orders,  and.  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements, approve  such  roles  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets subject  to  their  respective  regulatory 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  overall  stability  of  domestic  equity  and 
equity  derivative  markets  and  maintain  fair 
and  orderly  markets  through  the  adoption 
and  approval  of  appropriate  coordinated 
"circuit  Inreaker"  mechanisms  and  similar 
requlrementft 

(2)  establlah  (for  all  domestic  equity  and 
equity  derivative  markets)  effective  prohibi- 
tions on  Intermarket  (Vont-running,  and  re- 
quire the  s^f-regulatory  organisations  and 
contract  markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  effective  procedures  for  sharing 
price,  tradlnf ,  and  enforcement  data  for  the 
detection  of  Intermarket  fyont-running, 
fraud,  and  other  violations; 

(3)  adopt  (for  all  domestic  equity  and  eq- 
uity derivative  markets)  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, iss^e  such  orders,  and  approve,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  requirements,  such  rules  of 
the  self-regolatory  organisations  and  con- 
tract markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  abthority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  linked  or  co- 
ordinated facilities  for  the  clearance  and  set- 
tlement of  tmnsactlons; 

(4)  adopt  such  rul^s  and  regulations,  issue 
such  orders,  and.  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements, approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  crganlzatlons  and  contract  mar- 
kets and  clearing  organizations  subject  to 
their  respective  regulatory  authority  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  authorise  the 
I>rompt  implementation  of  systems  for  the 
cross-margining  of  intermarket  positions 
and  the  use  of  such  Intermarket  positions  as 
security  interest  for  loans  and  other  exten- 
sions of  credit  and  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  margin  on  futures  and  op- 
tions contracts;  and 

(5)  establiffi  policies  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
gotiation aijd  development  of  international 
regulatory  agreements  and  standards  involv- 
ing intermarket  issues. 

(b)  Other  Issues.— The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Cominlssion  and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Tradiiig  Conmilssion,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  shall  Identify  and 
address  other  intermarket  issues  as  the  is- 
sues arise. 

(c)  REPOiSr. — Not  later  than  15  months 
after  the  eff^tlve  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Commission  and  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  actions  the  Com- 
missions have  taken  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  PRBSmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  the  acconmiodation. 

Let  me^o  back  to  the  point  raised 
earlier  abqut  Public  Law  101-432.  The 
problem  with  Public  Law  101-432  of  Oc- 
tober 16,  IMO,  is,  as  was  cited  already 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, a  clear  direction  to  report  to  Con- 
gress, not  to  take  action.  It  requfres 
reports  from  Congress.  It  said  agencies 
shall  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
reports   aifd   shall   provide   copies   to 
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other  agencies.  That  is  not  a  directive 
forcing  action. 

The  problem  is  we  still  have  tremen- 
dous need  to  get  action  to  adopt  the  co- 
ordinating policies.  There  are  continu- 
ing efforts  needed  to  make  sure  we 
have  the  coordination  which  is  re- 
quired. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  to  look  back  to 
the  statements  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Brady,  who  at  the  time  was  head  of  the 
Brady  Conrmiission,  who  stated: 

The  October  1967  crash  demonstTates  the 
Issues  which  h&ve  an  impact  on  cross-related 
markets  and  throughout  the  financial  sys- 
tem Include  clearing  and  credit  mechanisms, 
margin  requirements,  circuit  breaker  mecha- 
nisms and  information  systems  for  monitor- 
ing Intermarket  activities. 

The  provision  in  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  is  a  directive 
tcom  Ck>ngress  to  both  the  SEC  and  the 
CFTC  to  work  cooperatively  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  to  address  four 
critical  issues  identified  in  the  Brady 
Commission  report. 

First,  it  requires  coordinated  circuit 
breakers  to  make  sure  when  markets 
start  to  plimge  In  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago there  Is  a  coordinated  halt  to  pre- 
vent another  crash.  Second,  it  requires 
the  clearance  and  settlement  systems, 
which  the  Brady  Commission  report 
found  had  come  to  a  complete  gridlock 
in  October  1967,  are  linked  and  coordi- 
nated to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  fi- 
nancial infiraatructure  In  the  future. 

It  requires  the  SEC  and  CFTC  to 
work  together  and  to  deter 
intermarket  fi:x>nt  running,  a  very  hei- 
nous white  collar  crime  but  a  very  lu- 
crative one  if  you  do  not  deal  with  It. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  requires 
the  development  of  procedures  for  cross 
margining  to  enable  investors  who 
trade  in  both  securities  and  futures 
markets  to  escape  a  liquidity  squeeze 
in  the  midst  of  a  market  meltdown. 
And  that  is  what  we  almost  had  in  1967. 

It  requires  the  United  States  si>eak 
with  one  voice  in  negotiations  when  we 
deal  with  markets  abroad  so  that  they 
know  we  do  have  a  coordinated  re- 
sponse. 

Some  argue  the  amendment  dupli- 
cates the  provisions  of  the  Market  Re- 
form Act  that  was  adopted  in  the  last 
Congress.  As  I  have  said  before,  that  is 
not  true.  The  Market  Reform  Act  as  in- 
troduced would  have  required  the  SEC 
and  the  CFTC  to  coordinate  clearance 
and  settlement  systems,  only  one  of 
the  five  intermarket  issues  addressed 
in  this  amendment.  But  due  to  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  the  directive  to  the 
CFTC  was  dropped.  They  have  never 
been  explicitly  directed  to  cooperate. 

Now.  one  of  the  last  letters  sent  by 
our  dear  Mend,  the  late  Senator  f)rom 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  letter  directed  to 
Secretary  Nicholas  Brady.  He  was  obvi- 
ously concerned  about  the  decision  in 
the  Agriculture  Conmiittee  markup  on 
S.  207  of  the  dropping  of  the 
intermarket    coordination.     He    lists 


those  and  states,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
the  Market  Reform  Act  of  1960  con- 
tained only  a  single  provision  directing 
the  SEC  to  facilitate  linked  or  coordi- 
nated clearance.  He  notes  the  CFTC  di- 
rective was  dropped  and  the  Market 
Reform  Act  contains  a  reiwrtlng  re- 
quirement only. 

In  conclusion,  he  says: 

In  my  view,  the  original  Intermarket  di- 
rectives contained  in  S.  207  go  much  further 
than  the  provisions  of  the  Market  Reform 
Act  because  they  applied  to  both  the  SEC 
and  CFTC  and  mandated  a  coordinated  reso- 
lution of  a  broad  range  of  critical  inter- 
market issues  that  remain  unresolved.  Sin- 
cerely, John  Heinz.  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Recx>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  BANnNO. 
HousiNo,  AND  Urban  affaihs, 
Wathington.  DC.  March  21. 1991. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Braot, 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treatury,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Nick:  Following  our  discussion,  I  re- 
quested my  staff  to  review  the  intermarket 
coordination  provisions  of  S.  207  that  were 
dropped  during  the  Agriculture  Committee 
markup  of  Title  HL  These  intermarket  di- 
rectives would  have  required  the  SEX;  and 
CFTC,  in  consultation  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  within  one  year 
addressing:  (1)  coordinated  circuit  breaker 
mechanisms  to  strengthen  the  stability  of 
equity  and  equity  derivative  markets  and 
nudntaln  fair  and  orderly  markets,  (2) 
intermarket  ftantrunnlng  and  the  sharing  of 
information  necessary  to  detect  Intermarket 
fttiud,  (3)  the  establishment  of  linked  or  co- 
ordinated clearance  and  settlement  mecha- 
nisms, (4)  Unpleroentation  of  cross-margin- 
ing of  intermarket  positions,  and  (5)  policies 
with  regard  to  Intematioiua  regulatory 
agreement  and  standards  involving 
intermarket  Issues.  The  SEC,  CFTC,  Treas- 
ury and  Federal  Reserve  Board  were  also  di- 
rected to  address  other  intermarket  issues  as 
they  arise  and  to  report  to  Congress  on  ac- 
tions taken  to  carry  out  these  directives. 

In  contrast,  the  Market  Reform  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  101-432)  contained  only  a  single  provi- 
sion directing  the  SEC  to  faciliUte  linked  or 
coordinated  clearance  and  settlement  sys- 
tems. A  Similar  directive  to  the  CFTC  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  Introduced  (S.  648)  was 
dropped  in  conference  due  to  objections 
raised  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  Market  Reform  Act  also  contains  a  re- 
porting requirement  comparable  to  the  pro- 
vision originally  contained  In  S.  207. 

In  my  view,  the  original  Intermarket  di- 
rectives contained  In  S.  307  go  much  further 
than  the  provisions  of  the  Market  Reform 
Act  because  they  applied  to  both  the  SEC 
and  CFTC  and  mandated  a  coordinated  reso- 
lution of  a  broad  range  of  critical  inter- 
nmrket  Issues  that  remain  unresolved. 
Sincerely, 

JohnHxinz, 
U.S.  SenaU. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  reading  that  letter  because  I  believe 
this  was  an  issue  on  which  John  Heinz 
felt  very  strongly.  He  felt  very  strong- 
ly about  the  bill.  He  felt  very  strongly 


about  the  provisions.  And.  in  particu- 
lar, he  felt  very  strongly  about 
Intermarket  coordination. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  consider  the 
reasoning  behind  it,  however.  Only  as 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Securities 
Subcommittee,  he  recognized  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  and  a  need  for 
Intermarket  coordination.  Think  back 
to  his  position  at  the  time.  Having 
studied  it  as  a  ranking  member  in  the 
Banking  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Securities,  he  felt  it  was  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  amendment  as  modified, 
which  does  not  require  reports  but 
which  does  in  fact  direct  action  which 
is  essential  to  maintain  our  competi- 
tiveness. I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  a  study,  because  perhaps  it  is  a 
measure,  S.  207  as  amended,  by  the 
CFTC,  on  which  there  has  only  been  90 
minutes  of  hearings  in  the  Banking 
Committee.  Perhaps  that  is  a  good 
measure  and  will  foster  international 
competitiveness.  Maybe  I  will  be  prov- 
en wrong. 

But  in  any  event,  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  we,  without  any  re- 
IX3rts,  will  continue  to  discuss  the  is- 
sues with  them,  and  call  It  to  their  at- 
tention. But  now  today  we  are  tJtiiring 
about  directing  specific  action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow 
through  on  the  strong  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Brady  Commission  Report, 
and  adopt  the  Wirth  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  When  does  all  time 
on  both  sides  run  out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  About  19 
minutes  between  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, who  controls  11  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  controls  8 
minutes  40  seconds. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  would  be  about 
2:10,  approximately:  approximately 
2:11:06,  approximately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
such  time  that  all  time  runs  out,  there 
be  additional  time  f^m  then  until  2:40 
this  afternoon  equally  divided  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  this 
amendment. 

I  make  this  request  to  accommodate 
a  number  of  Senators  who  require  it  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator trom  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; and  I  thank  Senator  Leaht.  I  will 
not  take  the  2  minutes.  I  simply  want 
to  respond  to  my  colleague  and  fHend 
from  Missouri. 

The  law  now  says  that  these  various 
agencies  shall  report  to  Congress  annu- 
ally. No.  1,  on  their  efforts,  the  efforts 
their  respective  agencies  made  relating 
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to  the  coordination  of  regrulatory  ac- 
tivities to  ensure  the  competitiveness 
of  the  U.  S.  International  markets;  No. 
2,  the  efforts  which  the  respective 
agencies  have  made  to  formulate  co- 
ordinated mechanisms  across  market- 
places to  protect  the  pasrments  and 
market  sjrstems  during  market  emer- 
gencies. 

Clearly  the  statute  provides  protec- 
tion that  we  need  right  now. 

I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  language  ft-om  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Senators  Leahy  and 
LUOAR  on  January  14.  S.  207. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Rboord  trom  that  legislation 
pages  81  through  83. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


IM.      DDBCnVXS     BXGARDING 
ltABKETiaBUB& 

(a)  IM  Obnsral.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secu- 
ritiea  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  in 
conaaltation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sytem, 
•hall  each  respectively— 

(1)  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  issue 
anch  orders,  and.  subject  to  applicable  re- 
qolrementa.  approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets subject  to  their  respective  regulatory 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  overall  stability  of  domestic  equity  and 
eQolty  derivative  markets  and  maintain  fair 
and  orderly  markets  through  the  adoption 
and  ajyproval  of  appropriate  coordinate  "cir- 
cuit breaker"  mechanisms  and  similar  re- 
qolrementa: 

(2)  eetabllsh  (for  all  domestic  equity  and 
equity  derivlate  markets)  effective  prohibi- 
tions on  intermarket  frontrunnlng.  and  re- 
quire the  self-regulatory  organisations  and 
contract  markets  subject  to  their  resiiectlve 
regulatoiy  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  effective  procedures  for  sharing 
price,  trading,  and  enforcement  data  for  the 
detection  of  intermarket  Itantrunning, 
flraud,  and  other  violations; 

(3)  adopt  (for  all  domestic  equity  and  eq- 
uity derivative  markets)  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, issue  such  orders,  and  approve,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  requirements,  such  rules  of 
the  self-regulatory  organizations  and  con- 
tract markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bcllitate  the  establishment  of  linked  or  co- 
ordinated facilities  for  the  clearance  and  set- 
tlement of  transactions; 

(4)  adopt  such  roles  and  regulations,  issue 
such  orders,  and,  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements, approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regolatory  organlsatimu  and  contract  mar- 
kets and  clearing  organizations  subject  to 
their  respective  regulatory  authority  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  authorize  the 
prompt  Implementation  of  systems  for  the 
croas-marglnlng  of  Intermarket  positions 
and  the  use  of  such  Intermarket  positions  as 
security  Interest  for  loans  and  other  exten- 
sions of  credit  and   the  establishment  or 


maintenance  of  margin  on  futures  and  oi>- 
tlons  cotitracts;  and 

(5)  esttibllsh  policies  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
gotlatl(>i  and  development  of  international 
regulatory  agreements  and  standards  involv- 
ing Intefmarket  Issues. 

(b)  OniER  Issues.— The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Convmodity  Fu- 
tures IVadlng  Commission,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  shall  identify  and 
address ,  other  intermarket  Issues  as  the  Is- 
sues arlke. 

(c)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  15  months 
after  tbB  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secu- 
rities Bzchange  Commission  and  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  actions  the  Com- 
missions have  taken  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

^TTLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC.  MlJEFFECnVK  DATE. 

ExceiK  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask.  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Record,  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  this  lan- 
guage which  I  just  included  in  the 
RECORt)  is  exactly  the  language  of  the 
Wlrth-Bond  amendment. 

This  language  was  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator L^iAHT  and  was  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator LiisOAR  on  January  14,  1991.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  President,  apparently  they 
felt  th^t  current  law,  which  has  been 
cited  lere,  was  not  adequate.  That  is 
why  taey  introduced  the  language  that 
Senator  Bond  and  I  are  asking  to  be  re- 
stored today. 

Now  they  are  making  the  argument 
that  t  lat  language  is  not  necessary. 
Why  <  id  they  introduce  it  to  begin 
with?  Veil,  the  fact  is  that  what  is  in 
current,  law  requires  only  reports.  It 
says  ni  >thing  about  the  agencies  having 
to  act  in  the  various  areas  that  we  are 
requlrl  ng. 

Let  ]  ne  again  repeat,  for  the  purposes 
of  those  watching  this  relatively  ar- 
cane a  id  difncult  debate  and  issue,  let 
me  agi  in  outline  what  we  are  requiring 
the  re(  xilatory  agencies  to  do. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  get  these 
two  markets  to  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties together.  It  is  not  an  advantage  to 
New  York.  It  is  not  an  advantage  to 
the  S^.  It  is  not  an  advantage  to  Chi- 
cago. It  is  not  an  advantage  to  CFTC. 

All  jthls  amendment  says — this  is 
identi«|al  to  the  language  introduced  by 
Senator  Leahy  and  Senator  Luoar  last 
January — all  we  do  in  this  amendment 
is  say:  CJet  together,  SEC  and  CFTC, 
New  York  and  Chicago;  get  together. 

Whyt  The  reason  we  say  get  together 
goes  light  back  to  what  happened  in 
1987,  and  again,  by  the  way,  in  1989. 
What  happened  was  the  market  was  al- 
most io  the  point  of  collapse.  Our  fi- 
nanciaa  market  almost  fell  apart,  Mr. 
President.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
that  very,  very  close  call  that  we  had. 

When  that  market  collapse  occurred, 
the   Cbnmiission   was   appointed,   and 
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now-Secrei  ary  Brady  was  the  Chair- 
man of  ttat  ConmUssion.  One  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Brady  Com- 
mission, a  recommendation  as  well  of 
everybody  else  who  has  looked  at  this 
situation,  was  get  these  two  markets 
to  coordinfite  their  activities  together. 

That  is  \frhat  this  Wirth-Bond  amend- 
ment does!  It  is  exactly  what  Senator 
Leahy  and!  Senator  Luoar  were  propos- 
ing be  do^e  earlier.  Coordinating  the 
regulatory  structure,  coordinating  the 
activities,  tin  a  variety  of  ways. 

Now,  let^  me  give  you  an  example  of 
one  of  th0  things  we  require  to  have 
done.  Wejsay  that  the  SEC  and  the 
CFTC  oug|t  to  coordinate  efforts  to  de- 
tect and  (ieter  fraudulent  trading  ac- 
tivities across  securities  and  futures 
markets.  We  have  seen  the  fact  that  in 
the  Chicago  market,  there  has  been  a 
variety  of  investigations  about  fttiud. 
We  had  earlier,  in  the  1980's,  examina- 
tions of  fraud  in  the  New  York  market. 

Now  theye  instruments  are  so  tied  to- 
gether that  fraud  can  move  from  one 
market  toi  the  other.  Who  could  be  op- 
posed to  coordinating  the  efforts  to 
pursue  frajad  from  the  New  York  mar- 
ket to  the  Chicago  market,  or  from  the 
Chicago  market  to  the  New  York  mar- 
ket? Who  could  be  opposed  to  that? 

This  is  I  a  simple  law  enforcement 
measure.  Forget  all  the  securities  is- 
sues. Why  I  in  the  world  would  anybody 
be  oppose4  to  a  piece  of  legislation  re- 
quiring the  coordination  of  efforts  to 
go  after  white-collar  crime?  What  is 
the  problem  with  that? 

I  have  no  idea  why  we  would  not  sup- 
port this.  Why  would  we  not  go  after 
and  put  together  an  amendment  on  ac- 
tivities thAt  would  coordinate  the  mar- 
gin system  between  these  two  mar- 
kets? We  ought  to  be  doing  that.  Why 
would  we  ^ot  be  going  after  developing 
circuit  bijsaker  coordination  so  that 
what  happens  in  one  market  cannot 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  other? 

It  simply  is  a  prudent  thing  for  us  to 
do,  prudei^e  reflected  originally  in  the 
Leahy-Lugar  bill  to  develop  these 
intermarlmt  mechanisms.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  one  advantage  of 
one  market  over  the  other.  It  is  sajring 
to  the  two  markets  get  yourselves  to- 
gether anc  act. 

This  is  I  ot  in  any  other  law.  In  other 
law,  there  are  various  reports  required 
of  the  SEC,  required  of  the  CFTC. 
Those  reports  can  come  until  the  cows 
come  home.  I  could  not  care  less  about 
those  reports.  What  I  want  to  see,  Mr. 
President,  is  action  by  these  two  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  their  activities. 

These  mjarkets  are  too  important  not 
to  be  treated  very  carefully.  The  li- 
quidity ofi  the  American  nuurketplace, 
the  trust!  that  American  consumers 
have  in  tUose  marketplaces  that  there 
will  not  b^  fraud,  these  are  some  of  the 
great  qualities  that  we  have  in  this  ex- 
traordinary financial  system. 

One  of  the  whole  theories  of  regula- 
tion since  ithe  SEC  was  established,  one 
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of  the  whole  theories  when  the  CFTC 
was  established,  was  to  ensure 
consumer  confidence  in  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  these  sjrstems. 

The  Wirth-Bond  amendment,  taken 
verbatim  from  the  languagre  offered  by 
Senator  Leahy  and  Senator  Luoar,  is 
exactly  the  language  they  proposed  in 
January  1991.  This  langua«re  is  desigmed 
to  promote  exactly  that,  coordination 
between  the  markets,  safety  and 
soundness,  investor  confidence.  That 
is,  I  believe,  our  first  responsibility  in 
looking  after  the  regulators  and  in 
chartering  the  regulators.  They  are 
regulating  to  promote  consumer  con- 
fidence, to  promote  consumer  safety, 
to  promote  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
what  can  be  sometimes  fragile  mar- 
kets, but  very  important  and  liquid 
markets. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, no  matter  how  they  voted  pre- 
viously, that  this  is  a  prudent  vote  to 
take,  a  vote  for  good  sense.  Let  us  re- 
quire these  two  markets  to  coordinate 
one  with  the  other.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  language  that  I  had,  by 
unanimous  consent,  included  in  the 
Record  is  exactly  the  language  of  the 
Leahy-Lugar  bill  in  January  1991.  Let 
us  adopt  their  original  good  idea. 

1 3^eld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GORE).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  right,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  or 
in  relation  to  the  Wirth-Bond  amend- 
ment occur  at  2:40  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LE^AHT.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  when  the  vote  occurs  on  that 
amendment,  it  will  be  on  the  motion  to 
table.  There  are  parts  of  this  proposal 
that  were  in  earlier  drafts  of  my  pro- 
posals and  parts  that  were  not.  In  the 
meantime,  other  legislation  has  been 
adopted  by  Congress.  I  am  going  to  op- 
pose it,  because  I  think  it  keeps  the 
turf  war  alive.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
are  still  debating  this  issue  today  is 
that  we  have  had  a  turf  war.  People  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  it,  but  it  is  a  re- 
ality. We  all  understand,  and  the  press 
understands.  I  do  not  have  commod- 
ities exchanges,  and  I  do  not  have 
stock  exchanges  in  my  State.  We  do 
not  have  groups  related  to  them. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, is  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
authorization of  the  CFTC.  If  you  look 
at  titles  I  and  n,  they  are  very  tough, 
firom  audit  trails  to  enforcement.  This 
tough  language  was  developed  by  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  who  worked 
very  hard  on  It.  Title  in  has  been  a 
major  part  of  the  debate.  We  have  just 
had  a  vote  that  lays  out  very  clearly 
how  the  Senate  feels  on  title  m.  By  a 
two-to-one  margin,  we  voted  to  keep 


title  m.  At  the  appropriate  time  I  will 
move  to  table  this  amendment.  If  the 
tabling  motion  is  successful,  I  will  tell 
my  colleagues  that  very  shortly  there- 
after, we  will  go  to  final  passage  on  S. 
207.  In  fact,  if  a  tabling  motion  is  suc- 
cessful, I  will  be  willing  to  yield  back 
all  but  Just  a  few  minutes  for  either 
side  on  S.  207,  so  we  can  go  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  the  floor,  so  any- 
thing else  is  on  another  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  trom  Ver- 
mont, who  stated,  as  others  have  stat- 
ed, that  since  this  legislation  was  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Leahy  and 
Luoar,  other  legislation  has  passed 
that  makes  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  that  Senator  Bond  and  I  of- 
fered unnecessary.  I  ask  what  legisla- 
tion has  passed  since  January  14,  1991 
that  makes  this  legislation  unneces- 
sary? 

In  fact,  nothing  has  passed.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  provisions 
originally  proposed  by  Senators  Leahy 
and  Luoar  were  important  in  January, 
and  they  are  important  today.  Those 
are  the  provisions  that  Senator  Bond 
and  I  are  offering.  They  are  focused  on, 
again,  the  prudence  of  governing  these 
marketplaces,  making  them  coordinate 
one  with  the  other.  It  was  a  good  Idea 
then,  as  it  is  today,  and  it  ought  to  be 
passed  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator.  Maybe  there 
was  legislation  passed,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  legislation. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to 
Public  Law  101-432.  of  October  16,  1990, 
the  SEC  Market  Reform  Act,  which 
covers  the  issues  raised  in  the  pending 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  going 
to  reopen  those  issues  that  the  various 
agencies  have  worked  out.  We  have  cir- 
cuit-breakers in  place  now  at  the  state 
and  futures  exchange.  On  ftaud  en- 
forcement, we  have  the  agency  stafIGs 
sharing  of  infomuition.  These  things 
have  been  worked  out.  Let  us  take  S. 
207  and  pass  a  clean,  well-thought-out 
bill.  Let  us  go  to  conference  knowing 
that  turf  wars  that  have  been  settled, 
or  issues  that  have  been  closed,  are  not 
going  to  be  reopened. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  f^m  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  trom  Vermont  has 
5%  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  thought  we  Just 
agreed  that  the  time  was  going  to  be 
extended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  after  all  time  has  ex- 
pired of  the  5V&  minutes  remaining  of 
the  Senator  firom  Vermont,  then  the 
time  between  that  and  2:40  will  be 
equally  divided. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  add- 
ing additional  time,  the  Senator  f^m 
Colorado  be  able  to  use  the  time  that 
he  would  get  once  my  Initial  time  has 
ended,  and  to  do  that  at  any  time  he 
wants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  f^m  Colorado 
has  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair  and,  again,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  generosity. 

Again,  the  point  has  been  made  that 
some  legislation  has  been  passed  that 
obviates  the  necessity  for  this  amend- 
ment. Well,  the  legislation  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  committee  was  passed  in 
October  1990.  He  introduced  this  lan- 
guage in  January  1991.  Obviously,  when 
they  introduced  the  language  in  Janu- 
ary 1991,  they  thought  there  was  a  need 
for  It.  Well,  there  is.  That  is  why  we 
are  simply  introducing  the  language 
that  was  in  section  207.  Why  in  the 
world  have  we  now  gotten  so  stubborn 
on  this,  that  in  some  way  that  lan- 
guage that  was  introduced  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  committee.  Is  not  some- 
thing that  should  be  done.  That  Is 
clearly  something  they  felt  at  that 
point  ought  to  be  done.  Of  course,  look- 
ing at  this  whole  market  mechanism 
and  the  coordination  between  these 
two  markets.  It  is  important  to  do.  All 
we  are  doing  is  very  simply  saying,  let 
us  coordinate  between  these  two  mar- 
kets, and  do  it,  coordinate  between  the 
two  markets.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ORAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator &x)m  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if 
I  might  be  jrielded  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
brief,  but  let  me  make  a  point.  The  Cact 
that  an  idea  was  a  good  idea  prior  to 
the  last  vote  does  not  mean  it  is  a  good 
idea  now.  For  3  years  I  have  taken  the 
position  that  we  should  leave  Jurisdic- 
tion as  it  was  defined  initially  in  divid- 
ing up  the  responsibilities  of  these  two 
Federal  agencies. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  go  back  and 
find  things  that  I  have  said,  amend- 
ments that  I  have  supiwrted,  letters 
that  I  have  signed,  that  took  that  posi- 
tion. If  a  Member  stood  up  today  and 
offered  as  an  amendment  my  old  posi- 
tion prior  to  the  compromise  agree- 
ment, they  might  cite  me  as  an  author- 
ity on  it,  but  I  am  no  longer  for  that 
position.  In  fact,  it  is  now  irrelevant, 
because  we  have  adopted  a  com- 
promise. So  the  fact  that  any  Member 
who  now  supports  the  compromise  had 
a  different  position  i»^or  to  the  pre- 
vious vote,  where  65  Members  of  the 
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Senate  spoke  clearly  on  this  issue,  is 
simply  not  relevant  to  tMs  debate. 

Second,  to  the  degree  that  this 
amendment  has  any  purpose  other  than 
to  continue  to  stir  up  controversy  and 
make  it  diCDcult  for  us  to  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  making  American  markets 
even  more  competitive,  it  mandates  ac- 
tivities related  to  intermarket  coordi- 
nation, coordination  of  regulatory  ac- 
tivities, protection  of  the  payment  sys- 
tem that  are  already  the  law  of  the 
land.  They  are  part  of  the  action  that 
we  took  under  the  Market  Reform  Act 
of  1980. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  you  are  not 
talking  about  a  mere  study  when  you 
say.  in  the  amendment  "shall  adopt 
rules  and  regulations.  •  *  *  establish 
prohibitions.  *  *  *  adopt  such  rules, 
•  *  *  adopt  such  rules,  *  *  *  establish 
policies."  Those  are  not  studies.  That 
Is  policy.  The  tatct  that  that  might 
have  been  a  policy  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment i>rior  to  the  compromise  that 
we  have  now  adopted  is  irrelevant. 

The  point  is  we  have  spoken  on  this 
issue.  Rather  than  mandating  studies 
and  mandating  actions  and  stirring  up 
controversy  and  continuing  to  debate, 
let  the  voices  of  66  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  heard.  Give  the  agreement  that 
has  been  reached  by  almost  a  2  to  1 
margin  an  opportunity  to  go  into  effect 
and  an  opportunity  to  work.  Let  us  use 
the  energies  that  would  be  squandered 
by  continuing  to  stir  this  turf  war.  by 
trying  to  make  the  new  compromise 
system  that  we  have  adopted  today 
work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  however  they 
voted  on  the  merits  of  two  different  re- 
gimes of  regulation  which  we  voted  on 
before,  given  that  we  have  adopted  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  approach,  do 
not  go  on  stirring  the  pot.  Allow  the 
compromise  to  work.  Vote  to  table  this 
amendment  and  let  us  get  on  with  the 
Job  of  adopting  this  bill  and  then  work- 
ing together  to  make  it  work. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRBSmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

itr.  RIEOLE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  yield. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time. 

Mr.  WIKTU.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  whatever  time  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
flrom  Colorado.  I  will  try  to  be  brief 
here. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  Frankly  I  am  not 
sore  what  the  Agriculture  Committee 
members  and  the  Senator  tnm  Texas 
are  aftald  of  here.  I.  for  the  life  of  me. 
cannot  understand  what  is  creating 
such  an  anxiety  and  fear  firom  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  not  only 
had  the  broad  siwnsorshlp  of  most  of 
the  people  who  are  now  on  the  other 
side  of  this  issue  with  respect  to  the 
basic  package  that  has  come  out  of  the 


Agriciilture  Committee,  but  the  things 
that  i^  sets  forth  are  things  that  we 
better  jmake  sure  we  achieve.  For  any- 
one to  I  stand  up  and  argue  against  the 
purposes,  the  intentions,  and  the  goals 
of  this  amendment  I  think  takes  on  an 
impos^ble  argument.  I  would  say  even 
more,  that  I  think  it  is  an  irresponsible 
argument. 

Firsti  of  all,  it  calls  for  the  adoption 
and  apt>roval  of  appropriate  and  coordi- 
nated ^Ircult  breaker  mechanisms  and 
similar  requirements.  We  know  we 
need  ihat.  I  mean,  experience  has 
taughti  us  that.  That  is  an  evenhanded 
proposition.  That  is  not  tilting  toward 
or  a^rainst  anybody  or  any  given  agen- 
cy.     ] 

Whe9  it  sajrs  "to  establish  effective 
prohibition  on  intermarket  front  run- 
ning," should  we  not  be  establishing 
prohibitions  on  intermarket 

frontrunnlng,  and  require  the  self-regu- 
latory organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets, subject  to  their  respective  regu- 
latory authority  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  effective  procedures  for 
sharing  price,  trading,  and  enforcement 
data  for  the  detection  of  intermarket 
f^ontrunning,  fraud  and  other  viola- 
tions? What  is  wrong  with  making  sure 
that  we  take  care  of  that  problem? 

It  mpves  on  into  the  area  of  clear- 
ance abd  settlements  of  transactions, 
another  area  that  has  been  a  problem 
and  it  ought  to  be  nailed  down  so  there 
is  no  question  about  it. 

The  liotion  is  that  the  Securities  and 
Elxchaige  Commission  and  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Conmiisslon, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  should  sit  down  aroimd 
the  table  and  work  these  items  out.  I 
mean  if  the  Government  cannot  work 
with  itself,  what  does  that  B&y?  Of 
course  I  It  can,  and  it  should,  and  it 
ought  'to  be  required  to.  and  there 
ought  pot  to  be  any  question  about  it. 
It  ougnt  to  be  laid  out  here  in  this 
fashioii. 

What  this  talks  about  is  a  system  of 
coordinated  measures  to  make  sure 
that  the  markets  operate  properly, 
that  they  operate  properly  and  that  is 
in  the  I  public  interest.  You  know  we 
ought  to  be  in  here  looking  after  the 
public  interest,  the  public  interest,  not 
any  other  interest.  Not  the  interest  of 
a  given  agency,  not  the  interest  of  a 
given  market,  not  the  interest  of  a 
given  product.  We  ought  to  be  looking 
after  tlie  public  interest. 

If  tl^re  was  ever  a  public  interest 
amendment,  this  is  it.  That  is  why, 
quite  ftunkly,  the  people  who  are  in 
here  supporting  S.  207  have  in  the  past 
themselves  supported  these  very 
things,  have  called  for  these  very 
things.  Now  they  are  backing  away.  I 
am  fragak  to  say  I  do  not  understand 
why.  The  notion  that  these  problems 
have  b^en  taken  care  of  100  percent  I  do 
not  tliknk  is  an  accurate  representa- 


tion. The  Ifieust  that  we  had  a  vote  in 
here  an  hour  ago.  it  was  not  on  these 
issues.  It  was  not  on  this  amendment. 
It  was  a  different  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  to  do  with  mak- 
ing sure  tnat  we  really  are  coordinat- 
ing, and  iq  an  Intelligent  and  meaning- 
ftil  way,  <)ros8-market  activities  in  a 
way  that  brovides  those  safeguards  to 
investors  and  to  our  economic  system, 
and  we  ne|d  more  of  that,  not  less.  We 
need  more*  safeguards  for  investors  and 
more  safeguards  for  the  economic  sys- 
tem. We  hive  had  a  lot  of  Jockeying  for 
power  and  a  lot  of  elbowing  Involved  in 
the  debate  up  until  this  point. 

This  is  a  very  evenhanded  amend- 
ment and  It  says  that  a  lot  of  the  Jock- 
eying and  Ithe  elbowing  has  to  come  to 
an  end  bectause  the  parties  have  to  sit 
down  arouiid  the  table  and  work  these 
Issues  out.  and  It  is  time  they  did  it.  I 
do  not  have  any  patience  for  anyone 
who  is  not  willing  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  and  work  them  out,  because  the 
people  who  hold  these  Jobs  work  for  the 
people  of  tjhe  United  States  of  America 
and  not  anorbody  else. 

So  this  is  a  good  amendment.  It  is  a 
good  ameiidment  and  it  ought  to  be 
adopted.    I 

I  know  reference  was  made  earlier  to 
John  Heinz.  Probably  more  than  any 
other  Member  he  articulated  the  need 
for  precisely  these  items  and  helped 
lay  the  foundation  as  to  why  these 
items  wepe  needed.  If  he  were  here 
today,  ana  God  I  wish  he  were,  he 
would  be  leading  this  debate  in  behalf 
of  this  amendment  and  properly  so. 

This  amendment  ought  to  pass. 
There  is  {not  one  decent  argument 
against  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  timt? 

The  Senator  fi-om  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGtAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
chairman  io  yield  to  me  6  minutes. 

Mr.  LeAhY.  I  yield  such  time  the 
Senator  frpm  Indiana  would  utilize. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ftt>m  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGIAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  be- 
cause for  the  past  hour  the  contention 
has  been  made  by  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  that  Senator  Leahy  and  I 
introduced  in  legislation  precisely  the 
wording  olj  this  amendment  on  January 
14  and  tljat  all  the  authors  of  the 
amendmeqt  currently  are  doing  is  try- 
ing to  resilrrect  our  good  ideas  on  Jan- 
uary 14.     I 

I  suspecti  that  Members  will  be  mys- 
tified as  to  how  this  could  be,  why  Sen- 
ator Leaht  and  I  would  be  prepared  to 
vote  for  tf^bling  the  language  which  we 
found  to  be  satisfying  on  January  14. 
Therefore,!  I  Just  recite  the  history  of 
why  we  caine  to  that  language. 

Senatonj  ought  to  know  that  we 
made  an  attempt— and  this  has  been  re- 
ported by  piany,  in  a  bipartisan,  a  two- 
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committee  effort,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee Senators  and  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Senators— to  try  to  come  to 
some  agreement  to  alleviate  tbls  juris- 
dictional hassle  which  has  gone  on  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  In  1989  Senator 
Leaht  and  I  held  hearings  and  finally 
got  through  our  committee  a  CFTC  re- 
authorization bill,  Titles  I  and  n  of  S. 
207  we  are  now  considering. 

We  did  not  even  have  the  privilege  of 
getting  to  the  floor  with  that  reauthor- 
ization effort  because  an  amendment 
was  offered  by  a  distinguished  Senator, 
Senator  Oorton  of  Washington,  who 
wanted  to  get  into  the  Jurisdictional 
problems  of  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC.  Be- 
cause strong  forces  in  America,  not 
only  the  two  agencies  but  exchange 
and  securities  dealers,  commodities 
dealers,  all  weighed  in,  and  ultimately 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  to  the  floor  at  all.  There  were 
so  many  Senators  with  holds  on  that 
legislation  that  the  leadership  on  both 
side  of  the  aisle  finally  saw  this  was  a 
gesture  in  futility. 

But  nevertheless  we  kept  trying.  As 
the  large  &-year  farm  bill  came  along 
the  track  this  looked  like  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  CFTC  reauthorization 
bill  to  be  resurrected. 

I  can  remember  individually  meeting 
in  various  rooms  around  the  Capitol, 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  with  Senator  Bond,  the 
late  Senator  Heinz  and.  Senator  DODD 
f^om  the  Banking  Committee.  We  also 
had  a  good  number  of  our  fellow  com- 
mittee members  looking  over  our 
shoulder.  We  had  staff  in  and  out  of  the 
room.  An  earnest  attempt  was  made, 
and  a  so-called  compromise  in  fact  was 
fashioned. 

Sadly  enough,  as  often  is  the  case  in 
these  affairs  that  are  very  complex, 
even  when  there  is  good  will  on  all 
sides— and  there  was  on  this  occasion — 
unhappily  our  amendment  could  not 
reach  a  point  in  which  the  two  basic 
agencies  and  the  various  industries  saw 
that  it  was  in  their  advantage  to  pro- 
ceed. As  a  result  the  holds  continued 
and  the  amendment  did  not  occur,  and 
the  farm  bill  passed. 

As  we  approached  a  new  Congress 
this  January,  clearly  before  us  the  re- 
authorization bill  of  CFTC  still  lay 
ahead.  The  language  that  has  been 
cited  by  Senator  Bond,  Senator  Wirth, 
Senator  Ribole  today  was  in  fact  a 
part  of  the  language  that  came  trom 
that  i»lor  Joint  effort,  the  compromise 
effort  of  the  Ave  Senators.  In  other 
words,  we  picked  up  things  where  we 
had  left  them  last  September  when  we 
were  debating  the  farm  bill.  That  was 
the  way  we  started  the  CFTC  process 
in  January. 

Mr.  President,  firom  that  point  on- 
ward, of  course,  we  found  once  again 
that  many  of  the  parties  involved 
showed  no  more  spirit  of  compromise 
than  they  had  the  year  before.  I  make 
that  point  because  it  was  obvious  that 


however  well-meaning  the  five  Sen- 
ators who  met  last  year  was,  they  were 
going  no  further  with  this  situation 
this  year. 

Parties  weighed  in.  We  began  to  have 
hearings.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  CFTC  and  others  began  to  tes- 
tify. So,  quite  f^iunkly,  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Leahy  and  I  and  members  of 
our  committee  finally  adopted  other 
language  that  we  felt  better  fit  the  sit- 
uation. 

I  have  no  apology  for  having  partici- 
pated in  the  compromise  effort,  trying 
to  work  with  Banking  Committee 
members,  having  to  listen  to  a  great 
number  of  SEC  and  security  interest 
pleas.  The  essence  of  compromise  is  an 
attempt  to  find  some  bridges.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  language  of  S.  207  was  a 
bridge  that  we  unhapi>lly  were  unable 
to  cross.  So  we  proceeded  on. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  trozn 
Texas  [Mr.  Oramm]  has  expressed,  the 
compromise  of  last  year  did  not  work 
this  year.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  particular  situation  is  over.  What 
might  have  been  language  that  would 
have  been  adopted  January  14  was  not 
adopted  by  all  parties.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  Senator  trom.  Texas  ex- 
pressed it  as  well,  until  this  vote 
today,  we  have  not  had  the  possibility 
of  solving  this  problem  in  3  years.  Now 
we  have  solved  it,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned. 

In  a  way.  I  am  sorry  we  keep  resur- 
recting issues  in  one  last  try  at  the 
summit.  But  clearly  the  language  we 
are  talking  about  now  simply  was  not 
a  part  of  our  final  agreement.  The  ar- 
rangement we  have  arrived  at.  the  vote 
we  just  had  today,  is  at  least  an  ac- 
ceptable arrangement  for  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  Senate.  I 
am  prepared  to  leave  it  at  that  point. 

But  I  did  want  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  try  to  reconcile  these  ar- 
gimients  that  somehow  or  other  Sen- 
ator LSAHT  and  I  were  passionately  in 
favor  of  the  langua^  on  January  14 
and  somehow  less  so  now.  The  language 
on  the  14th  was  our  attempt  to  try  to 
get  together  with  members  of  another 
distinguished  committee  and  various 
other  Interests.  It  failed  and  we  pro- 
ceeded on  to  a  different  course. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f^om  Missouri  whatever  time  he  may 
consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f^m  Missouri. 

Mr.  BONO.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  very  fine  statements.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  inquire  of  our  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  who  it  was  In 
the  compromise  efforts,  who  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Conmiittee,  or  what  was  the 
basis  for  the  objection  to  directing  that 
two  commissions  work  together  to 
solve  the  problem  Identified  by  the 
Brady  Commission  as  a  very  serious 


impediment  to  an  effective  (tmctioning 
of  our  markets? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  would  say  respectftdly 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  cannot 
recall  who  said  what  to  whom,  or  at 
which  point  of  the  debate  this  particu- 
lar section  was  dropped  f^m  the  text. 
I  do  not  find  great  objection  in  the  ar- 
gument the  Senator  is  making.  I  axn 
Just  saying  we  simply  tried  a  different 
path. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  gather  by  that  it  was 
not  the  Senator  or  the  dlstlDgolshed 
chairman  who  objected. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  BOND.  Again,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished fMend.  I  think  that  quite 
firankly  his  statement  reflects  a  prob- 
lem that  many  of  us  have.  This  par- 
ticular provision  mandating  coopera^ 
tion  between  two  agencies,  not  Just  re- 
ports, was  not  focused  on.  It  was  not  a 
major  part  of  the  compromise  coming 
out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Ob- 
viously, it  did  not  stir  any  strong 
memories. 

I  have  spent  a  good  bit  of  time  on  the 
floor,  Mr.  President.  In  the  last  2  days. 
several  have  suggested  to  me  it  was  too 
much  time  on  the  floor.  But  in  all  that 
time  as  we  debated  the  amendment,  my 
distinguished  fMend  firom  Colorado  and 
I  proposed,  which  essentially  was  de- 
signed to  change  the  means  of  resolv- 
ing the  hybrid  question.  I  do  not  really 
recall  anybody  focusing  on  market  di- 
rectives. 

The  Senate  has  spoken.  This  body  is 
clear.  We  are  going  forward  at  least  in 
the  conference  with  the  approach  to 
hybrids  that  was  recommended  by  the 
CFTC  and  adopted  by  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  That  was  the  major  con- 
troversy. That  is  over  with.  We  have 
settled  a  very  long  and  difficult  disjnite 
between  two  extremely  important 
agencies. 

Now  it  has  been  stated  that  this 
amendment  which  mandates  coopera- 
tion is  designed  to  stir  up  controversy. 
I  have  heard  it  said  it  is  reopening  a  Ja- 
risdictional  battle. 

First,  it  was  not  a  Jurisdictional  bat- 
tle. We  are  not  debating  whether  to 
bring  the  two  agencies  together  and 
consolidate  them. 

But  whatever  that  debate  was.  it  was 
essentially  over  how  hybrids  are  treat- 
ed. Now  that  that  is  over  with,  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  that  I  think  ev- 
erybody in  this  body  would  agree  upon, 
that  we  have  two  important  agencies, 
the  SEC  and  the  CFTC,  that  are  not 
working  well  together.  They  do  not 
think  highly  of  each  other.  WeU,  I  will 
not  go  any  ftirther  than  that.  They 
have  very  different  views  and  they  feel 
rather  strongly  about  those  views. 

But,  as  the  Treasury  Secretary  has 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again,  it  is 
extremely  important  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  markets  in  this 
country  that  those  agencies  with  their 
own  Jurisdiction,  now  operating  under 
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a  new  directive  on  how  to  handle  hy- 
ttrids.  coordinate  their  efforts  on  cir- 
cuit breakers,  on  intermarket  flH^nt 
ronningr,  and  on  a  number  of  critically 
important  issues. 

I  urffe  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
fact.  No.  1,  major  recommendations  of 
the  Brady  Commission  have  not  been 
adopted.  In  the  past,  we  have  called  for 
reports.  That  has  not  brought  them  to- 
gether. We  are  not  interfering  with  Ju- 
risdiction, we  are  saying  to  two  agen- 
cies the  battle  is  over,  stop  fighting, 
coordinate  and  make  sure  you  have  the 
rules  and  regulations  working  together 
so  we  do  not  have  an  intermarket  melt- 
down, so  we  do  not  have  fW>nt  run- 
ning— ^whlch  is  a  vicious  white  collar 
crime,  a  means  of  stealing  f^om  the 
Other  participants  in  the  market- 
bring  your  two  agencies  together, 
adopt  your  own  rules  and  regulations, 
but  stop  fighting  and  start  talking  to- 
gether. That  is  all  this  amendment 
asks. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  request. 
Whatever  their  views  on  the  com- 
promise, so  S.  207*8  hybrid  provisions,  I 
hope  those  people  recognize  we  ought 
to,  ft-om  this  body,  make  our  own  deci- 
sion to  tell  the  agencies  go  to  work.  I 
think  everybody  has  had  enough  of  the 
battles. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TiRAHY.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  There 
are  approximately  5  minutes  remaining 
to  each  side. 

Mr.  IS&AHY.  Approximately  5  mln- 
ntes  oat  of  the  remaining  8  minutes? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  total 
of  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator f^m  Missouri  has  quoted  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suj)- 
ported  the  compromise  in  S.  207.  And  it 
Is  a  compromise. 

I  add.  again,  that  we  could  have  100 
separate  bills  here  if  each  Senator  goes 
exactly  where  he  or  she  wants.  I  want 
something  that  is  going  to  pass,  not 
something  that  is  going  to  stay  up  in 
the  air  forever.  The  strong,  tough  en- 
forcement mechanism  that  is  in  S.  207 
would  never  get  enacted.  I  want  a  bill 
enacted.  I  want  strong  enforcement  in 
place. 

I  am  going  to  oppoee  this  amendment 
to  stop  the  turf  wars  and  get  on  with 
enforcing  the  law. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  B«r.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  consume. 

In  sunomary.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  I  offered  with  Senator 
Bond  does  not  change  the  compromise 
in  any  way.  shape,  or  form.  It  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  turf  war. 
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The  reason  we  are  here  with  this  end- 
less debate  is  the  fact  there  has  been  a 
fundamental  regulatory  failure.  The 
regulators  have  not  gotten  together  to 
do  the  i  job  they  are  supposed  to  do. 
That  is  why  we  are  debating  on  the 
floor  something,  as  I  have  said  over 
and  ov«  r  again,  we  should  not  be  debat- 
ing. 

All  W9  are  doing  in  this  amendment 
is  requiring  the  regulators  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  do,  which  is  to  get  to- 
gether, to  do  what  the  regrulators  ought 
to  do. 

We  h  kve  two  disparate  markets,  one 
in  Chic  igo,  one  in  New  York;  one  gov- 
erned qy  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commi$sion,  one  governed  by  the  Com- 
modity: Futures  Trading  Commission. 
Those  {two  markets,  we  are  saying, 
ought  to  get  together. 

The  Historic  purpose  of  financial  reg- 
ulation is  to  assure  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  our  financial  institutions, 
to  underline  and  underscore  investor 
confid^ce,  to  make  sure  investors  do 
not  believe  the  deal  is  rigged  somehow, 
to  be  af  le  to  pursue  flraud,  to  be  able  to 
make  sure  what  one  market  does  does 
not  havie  an  adverse  effect  on  the  other, 
does  no|t  give  one  investor  a  leg  up  on 
the  other,  does  not  give  one  market- 
place tihe  ability  to  manipulate  the 
market  to  the  detriment  of  the  other, 
to  malae  sure  individual  investors  be- 
lieve tliey  are  being  treated  fairly,  like 
all  othQr  investors. 

s  why  we  regulate.  That  is  why 
ate  in  these  financial  markets, 
why  we  ought  to  agree  to  this 
ent. 

ht  to  be  sajring,  get  together 
your  refirulators  and  make  sure  there  is 
a  consistency  in  what  you  do.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  past  there  has  not  been 
that  kind  of  consistency.  We  have  not 
had  the  kind  of  organized,  regulated, 
rationalized  approach  to  these  finan- 
cial markets.  They  do  different  things 
but  thehr  have  to  get  together.  That  is 
all  thlsuunendment  says. 

It  cajne  out  of  the  Brady  Commis- 
sion. iTiat  is  what  our  own  OTA  said 
ought  io  be  done.  It  is  what  every 
group  looking  at  the  financial  catas- 
trophe that  we  barely  averted  in  1987 
said  we,ought  to  do. 

I  would  think  all  of  us,  having  been 
through  the  S&L  crisis,  having  been 
throug]^  the  mindless  deregulation  of 
the  198Q's  in  which  we  allowed  financial 
instruments  to  run  amok,  in  which  we 
did  not  pursue  the  kind  of  careful  stew- 
ardship that  we  believe  the  regulators 
ought  to  do — having  been  through  all 
of  that,  we  would  say  why  do  we  not 
learn  otir  lesson?  At  least  let  us  take  a 
small  8|tep  in  the  learning  of  that  les- 
son an4  coordinate  these  markets  to- 
gether and  assure  a  little  more  effec- 
tive regulation,  a  little  more  soundness 
in  these  institutions,  a  little  more  ra- 
tionali]  atlon  of  these  very  important 


They  are 


market  s 


ordinate 
dent,  is  if 
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very  special,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  ^ery  special  and  have  to  be 
treated  in  that  way. 

I  hope  oir  colleagues  will  vote  for 
this  amencment,  vote  against  the  ta- 
bling motion,  vote  for  the  amendment 
which  is  »,ying  to  the  regulators:  Co- 
'the  bottom  line,  Mr.  Presi- 
Senators  vote  against  this 
amendment  what  Senators  will  be  say- 
ing is  we  do  not  care  if  our  financial 
regulators  work  together  or  not.  That 
is  what  it  lis  all  about.  Do  we  care  to 
have  our  financial  regulators  work  to- 
gether or  do  we  not?  That  is  the  bot- 
tom line. 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to 
American  (5onsimners,  American  inves- 
tors, and  t(»  our  financial  markets  that 
our  regulat  ors  do  a  lot  better  job  than 
they  are  doing  now,  and  we  ought  to 
force  then:  to  sit  down  and  work  to- 
gether. Obiriously,  they  are  not  doing 
that.  We  uould  not  be  here  today  if 
they  were. 

I  yield  ttte  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  fi-om  Vermont  has  3V4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEApY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  debate  on  this  issue.  We  have 
debated  similar  issues  on  the  past 
amendmen|;.  I  urge  Senators  to  vote 
consistent  with  their  last  vote.  In 
other  wor^,  I  ask  those  who  voted 
against  the  last  amendment  to  vote  for 
the  motion  to  table  which  I  am  going 
to  make  at  the  expiration  of  my  time. 

Again,  I  remind  Senators  that  we 
have  been  Itnring  for  3  years  to  get  a 
bill  through  that  has  the  tough  en- 
forcement provisions,  the  tough  audit 
trails,  the  tough  disciplinary  proce- 
dures, the  needed  enforcement  staffs, 
and  all  the  other  things  we  need  for 
strict  ov»slght  of  the  conunodlties 
markets.  We  are  never  going  to  have 
that  vmtil  k.  207  becomes  law. 

Let  us  not  muddy  the  water.  Let  us 
not  keep  4  turf  war  alive.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  bring  in 
all  his  appointees  and  bang  heads  in 
order  to  stop  the  turf  wars.  But  let  us 
get  on  witjh  this  bill,  not  with  some- 
thing that  ihas  been  the  subject  of  end- 
less debated  for  3  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  table 
on  this  amendment.  If  there  is  a  vote 
to  table,  there  will  be  no  other  amend- 
ments and  jwe  will  be  in  a  position  then 
to  go  on  almost  immediately  to  final 
passage.      I 

Let  us  gjet  on  to  the  very  difficult 
and  arduous  task  of  the  conference 
committee.  And  then  we  can  get  those 
tough  enforcement  procedures  in  place. 

The  PRE6IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  1%  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Does  the 
his  time? 

Mr.  LEA^.  I  yield  back  my  remain- 
ing time. 

Mr.  Presildent.  I  move  to  table. 


Senator  wish  to  yield  back 


BOTBIl 

Brauz 

Bumpen 

Budlck 

Bonn 

CoaU 

Cochrui 

Coond 

Cimlc 

Cnaston 

DmcUc 

DaCoDciiil 

Dlzon 

Dole 

nureDboi'(6r 

Bxon 


Adam 
Baacoi 

Bond 
Bndlay 


Byrd 

ClUjlM 

CohaD 

D'AsuttO 

Dtnfoith 

Oodd 

Oomnlcl 
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I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufllcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing:  to  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
itom  Colorado  [Mr.  WmTH],  amend- 
ment No.  71,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator ftom  Arkansas  [Mr.  PRYOR]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  57, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  44  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


AlukA 

Ford 

McCain 

Bentaen 

FovlW 

MoConneU 

Btdea 

Olana 

Nlcklea 

Bonn 

Oramm 

Nnnn 

Breaoz 

Oruder 

Packwood 

Bompen 

HarUa 

Preaaler 

Bonllck 

Hatdi 

Beld 

Bnntt 

Benin 

Rnhb 

CoaU 

Helna 

Sassar 

Codumn 

laonje 

Seymoor 

Connd 

Jeffords 

Shelby 

Cnlc 

Johnston 

Simon 

Cruwton 

Kasten 

Simpson 

DMcUe 

Smith 

DaCaodni 

Kohl 

Symms 

DlZOB 

Leahy 

■nmnnond 

Dole 

Lott 

Wallop 

Darentefrer 

Lncar 

Warner 

Kxon 

Mack 

NAYS— 41 

Wellstone 

Adams 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Baocni 

Gore 

BtagamaD 

Oorton 

Mnrkowskl 

Bond 

Gfsham 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatneld 

Klecle 

Brown 

HoIllncB 

RnnkefBUer 

Bmn 

ffaasntistini 

Roth 

^rvd 

Kvuiedy 

Radman 

Cliafee 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Laotenberr 

Saitanes 

D'Anutto 

Lena 

Specter 

Danforth 

Sterena 

Dodd 

Hetsenbanm 

Wlrth 

Domanlol 

Mlk^ilrtl 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Piyor 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  71),  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
point  of  clarification  regarding  the 
swaps  provision.  The  banks  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  enter  into  swap 
transactions  in  connection  with  their 
asset/liability  management  policies 
and  in  order  to  reduce  financing  costs. 
These  transactions  are  generally  en- 


tered into  through  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Banks  Funding  Corporation, 
which  serves  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
banks.  Farm  Credit  System  banks  are 
denominated  by  statute  in  12  U.S.C. 
2011  and  2121  as  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  and  are  authorized 
pursuant  to  their  general  corporate 
and  incidental  powers  to  contract  and 
to  enter  into  swap  transactions.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  langauge  in  S.  207, 
they  are  eligible  to  be  classified  as  in- 
stitutional participants  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  tech- 
nical modification  to  the  bond  amend- 
ment No.  68  to  S.  207  to  conform  the 
bill  to  the  amendment  recently  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  96  to  0. 

The  technical  amendment  is  to  strike 
the  provision  of  section  302  that  adds  a 
new  section  4<dX2)  to  the  Commodities 
Exchange  Act,  since  this  section  has 
been  superseded  by  the  action  the  Sen- 
ate took  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

"SBC.  .  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  applicable  to  any  deposit  (as 
defined  under  the  Federal  Resenre  Act  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment) 
if  the  deposit  is  offered  by — 

"(1)  an  Insured  depository  institution  (as 
defined  in  section  3(cK2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1813(cK2)); 

"(2)  an  insured  credit  union  (as  deHned  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752(7));  or 

"(3)  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7)). 

"SEC.  .  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  to  be  applicable  to — 

"(1)  any  loan,  made  by— 

"(A)  an  insured  depository  Institution  (as 
defined  in  section  3(cX2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(cK2)); 

"(B)  an  insured  credit  union  (as  defined  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752a)): 

"(C)  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  banlc  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7));  or 

"(D)  a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section 
l(bX7)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  (12 
use  3101(7)).  to  a  person  specified  in  sub- 
section (1X3);  or 

"(2)  any  loan  that  is  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  subject  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  leoi  et  seq.). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  8ubflection(a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan  made  by  a 
person  required  to  be  registered  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  transactions  regu- 
lated under  thla  Act." 

(Later  the  following  occurred  and  ap- 
pears at  this  point  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent.) 


AMENDMBWT  NO.  «.  AS  FUKTHER  MODIFIED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Bond 
amendment  No.  68  be  further  modified 
to  ensure  its  proper  placement  in  the 
bill,  as  passed,  and  I  send  that  modi- 
fication to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  further 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  68),  as  farther 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  the  commltteee  modification,  strike 
page  8.  line  21.  through  page  9.  line  25. 

On  page  11.  after  line  12.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"Sec.  .  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  applicable  to  any  deposit  (as 
defined  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment) 
if  the  deposit  is  offered  by— 

"(1)  an  insured  depository  institution  (as 
defined  in  section  3(cX2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(cX2)); 

"(2)  an  insured  credit  union  (as  defined  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752(7));  or 

"(3)  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(7) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7)). 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  to  be  applicable  to— 

"(1)  any  loan,  made  by—  | 

"(A)  an  insured  depository  institufion  (as 
defined  in  section  3(cX2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(cX2»; 

"(B)  and  insured  credit  union  (as  defined  in 
section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752(7)); 

"(C)  a  Federal  or  State  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section  l(bK7) 
of  the  Intematinal  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101(7));  or 

"(D)  a  foreign  bank  (as  defined  in  section 
l(b)a)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  (13 
U.S.C.  3101(7)),  to  a  person  specified  in  sub- 
section (1X3);  or 

"(2)  any  loan  that  is  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  subject  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  IflOl  et  seq.). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan  made  by  a 
person  required  to  be  registered  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  transactions  regu- 
lated under  this  Act." 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  207,  the  Futures  Trading 
Practices  Act  of  1991,  and  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

Those  who  denounce  the  proposed 
title  in  of  S.  207  have  raised  some  le- 
gitimate concerns  about  the  5(V50  value 
test  that  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
regulatory  treatment  of  hybrid  instru- 
ments. Essentially  those  concerns  are 
based  on  a  fear  that  the  test  is  arbi- 
trary, that  it  will  lead  to  more  litiga- 
tion, not  less,  and  that  it  will  make  the 
CFTC  the  king  of  the  regulatory  hill. 

For  the  various  reasons  already  ex- 
plained by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, those  concerns  are  either  exag- 
gerated or  simply  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  But  reasonable  people  can  dis- 
agree over  these  issues.  ■ 
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What  troubles  me— and  the  reason  I 
support  the  committee  bill — is  that 
those  on  the  other  side  have  failed  to 
offer  a  better  alternative.  In  fact,  if  I 
correctly  understand  the  position  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  SEC  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Banking  Committee,  their 
basic  message  is:  Let  the  market  de- 
cide. Let  those  who  operate  in  the  mar- 
ketplace have  some  choice  regarding 
their  preferred  regulator.  Let's  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  innovation.  Let's 
not  discourage  the  creativity  of  those 
in  the  financial  sector  whose  creativ- 
ity— as  we  know  too  well — seems 
boundless. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  such  an  appeal 
rather  chilling.  I  And  it  unsettling  be- 
cause it  comes  in  the  wake  of  the 
1980*s,  in  the  wake  of  the  S&L  scandals, 
the  bank  failures,  and  the  business 
bankruptcies  triggered  by  Investments 
in  such  Innovative  instruments  as  Junk 
bonds.  As  we  grapple  almost  weekly 
with  the  problems  that  beset  the  RTC, 
I  must  ask:  Have  we  learned  nothing? 

I  come  from  a  business  background 
myself  and  I  certainly  recognize  the 
value  of  our  securities  markets,  our  fu- 
tures markets,  and  the  marketplace  it- 
self. I  applaud  and  encourage  the  inno- 
vation that  these  markets  have  em- 
ployed to  the  benefit  of  industry  and  to 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  as  an 
economic  iwwer.  I  also  understand, 
from  firsthand  business  experience, 
that  Oovemment  intervention  can 
sometimes  be  quite  harmful. 

But  there  is  a  strong  role  for  the 
Oovemment  to  play  in  regtilating  our 
financial  markets.  If  that  role  is  clear- 
ly and  carefully  prescribed,  it  should 
provide  for  orderly  and  logical  regula- 
tion—regulation that  ensures  sound- 
ness and  integrity  but  is  nevertheless 
fiilly  compatible  with  innovation  and 
competition  both  in  the  international 
marketplace  and  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  S.  207,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, provides  for  a  clearer  regu- 
latory Itumework  than  the  forum  shop- 
ping scheme  proposed  by  the  SEC  and 
the  Banking  Committee.  It  attempts  to 
provide  a  sharper  distinction  between 
fiitures-bued'  InBtruments  and  securi- 
ties-based instruments,  the  markets  in 
which  they  are  traded,  and  the  regu- 
latory agencies  that  watch  over  them. 
The  Banking  Conmtittee's  proposal 
would  only  blur  these  distinctions  even 
farther. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  S.  a07  as  amended  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

DBnCBNCT  ORDERS 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
reviewed  with  great  interest  section  202 
of  8.  a07  relating  to  deficiency  orders. 
As  someone  with  at  least  a  passing 
funilarlty  with  the  legal  concepts  of 
due  process  and  i>rocedural  fairness,  I 
am  concerned  that  the  CFTC  defi- 
ciency order  procedures  may  not  pro- 
vide the  elements  of  basic  proceduiral 


Caimesb  for  the  accused.  This  is  not 
just  an  academic  concern:  It  is  integral 
to  our  American  system  of  justice.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  long  recognized 
that  fairness  of  procedure  is  "due  proc- 
ess in  the  primary  sense."  Brinkerhoff- 
Faria  TYust  &  Savings  Co.  v.  Hill,  281  U.S. 
673.  681  (1930).  Procedural  fairness  is  in- 
grained in  our  national  traditions  and 
is  designed  to  maintain  them. 

An  "appropriate"  govemmental  "deter- 
mlnatic  a"  must  be  the  result  of  a  process  of 
reasonli  ig.  It  cannot  be  an  arbitary  flat  con- 
trary td  the  known  facts.  This  is  inherent  In 
the  meaning  of  "determination."  It  Is  Im- 
plicit la  a  ffovemment  of  laws  and  not  of 
men— ./dint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  v. 
McGrat^,  341  U.S.  123. 136  (1951). 

I  think  Justice  Frankfurter  put  it 
best  wien  he  said: 

[A]  democratic  government  must  •  *  • 
practlca  fairness;  and  fairness  can  rarely  be 
obtalne4  by  secret,  one-sided  determination 
of  facts  decisive  of  rights. 

*  *  *  Appearances  in  the  dark  are  apt  to 
look  different  In  the  light  of  day. 

*  *  *  Ko  better  Instrument  has  been  de- 
vised for  arriving  at  truth  than  to  grlve  a  iwr- 
Bon  In  J^pardy  of  serious  loss  notice  of  the 
case  against  him  and  opportunity  to  meet  It. 
Nor  has  a  better  way  been  found  for  generat- 
ing the  feeling,  so  Important  to  a  popular 
government,  that  Justice  has  been  done — 341 
U.S.  at  170-173  (footnote  omitted): 

Thislconcem  over  fairness  is  replete 
throughout  the  history  of  American  ju- 
rispruqence.  As  the  learned  treatise  of 
Davis  ^n  Administrative  Law  observes: 

Clear^,  any  list  of  criteria  for  evaluating 
procedures  must  Include  fairness,  which 
might  well  be  In  the  number  one  position— 
K.C.  DAvls,  Administrative  Law  Treatise, 
Vol.  2,  m-A  at  318  (2d  ed.  1979). 

Consistent  with  these  fair  and  sound 
princiifles.  Congress  through  the  years 
has  tried  to  craft  the  provisions  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  concept  of  fairness.  Under 
existing  law,  if  the  CFTC  wants  to  sus- 
pend trading  on  a  contract  market  or 
take  other  disciplinary  action  against 
that  market,  the  CFTC  must  iirove  in  a 
ftill-scale  adjudicatory  proceeding  that 
the  exchange  is  violating  or  has  vio- 
lated iiny  of  the  Act's  provisions.  7 
U.S.C.  7b  and  8(a).  In  comparison,  sec- 
tion 202  authorizes  the  CFTC,  through 
basically  rulemaking  procedures,  to 
impose  deficiency  orders  on  exchanges 
that  are  not  satisfying  the  new  statu- 
tory provisions  on  audit  trails. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  want  to  specu- 
late aljout  the  possible  arguments  law- 
yers might  make  about  the  fine  line  be- 
tween "violating  the  act's  provisions" 
and  "liot  satisfying  the  act's  provi- 
sions,'' but  I  do  have  to  concede  that  I 
don't  see  much  distinction  there,  and  I 
doubt  that  courts  will  either.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  when  the  CFTC  has  "reason  to 
believe"  that  provisions  of  the  act  are 
not  being  followed  that  the  deficiency 
orders  contemplated  by  section  202  and 
the  enforcement  actions  currently  per- 
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in  section  6(b)  of  the  Act,  7 
9,  both  are  activated.  Accord- 
[  have  been  concerned  that  ex- 
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changes  <n  nld  face  what  are.  In  effect, 
disciplinary  measures  without  receiv- 
ing the  basic  elements  of  fiindamen- 
tally  fair  procedures  they  are  afforded 
in  other  administrative  proceedings. 

The  cominittee  has  been  sensitive  to 
the  legal  jand  procedural  issues  that 
concern  nie.  Section  202  reflects  this 
sensitivltyi  by  creating  a  sort  of  regu- 
latory hybrid:  That  Is,  a  fusion  of  rule- 
making and  adjudicatory  procedures. 
For  instances,  the  deficiency  process  in 
section  202  includes  a  required  CFTC 
notice  of  specific  deficiencies  the  CFTC 
believes  may  exist  and  the  precise  evi- 
dence supbortlng  this  belief.  It  then 
provides  in  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
change to!  submit  for  the  record  evi- 
dence supiporting  its  satisfaction  of 
statutory  standards.  It  also  provides 
for  oral  afgimient  before  the  Commis- 
sion ItseU  to  allow  an  exchange  to 
present  its  case  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission based  upon  the  evidence  in  the 
record.  In  addition,  section  202  provides 
for  searching  and  meaningful  Judicial 
review,  nc^  a  rubber  stamp  baaed  upon 
agency  demrence. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  the 
Commisslqn,  not  the  exchange,  has  the 
burden  of  hhowing  that  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency In  an  exchange's  system.  If  the 
Commission  meets  this  burden,  the  ex- 
change th^n  has  a  full  and  meaningful 
opportunit{y  to  challenge  the  proposed 
deficiency  order  and  its  underlying 
analysis,  l^oth  as  to  methodology  and 
the  merits  of  Its  conclusion.  Implicit  in 
section  203  is  the  expectation  that,  be- 
forehand, the  Commission  normally 
would  request  from  an  exchange  writ- 
ten data,  information  and  documents. 
See  17  C.FjC.  1.50. 

The  burden  of  proving  that  there  is  a 
deficiency]  however,  remains  with  the 
Conmiissi^n.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  tUe  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  is  that  the  proponent  of  the  rule  or 
order  has  ihe  burden  of  proof.  The  allo- 
cation of  me  burden  of  proof  under  new 
sections  8e(b)  and  8e(d)(2XB)  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  created 
by  this  legislation  fully  comports  with 
this  fundamental  principle.  See  5 
U.S.C.  556m. 

Let  me  bote  that  this  same  process, 
whereby  the  Commission  has  the  bur- 
den of  proof,  also  applies  to  Commis- 
sion proceedings  to  susjwnd  dual  trad- 
ing as  set  forth  in  new  section  8e(c).  In 
order  to  suspend  dual  trading,  the 
Commission,  not  the  exchange,  has  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  require- 
ments of  new  section  5a(b)  are  not  met 
insofar  as  exchange  systems  are  not  ca- 
pable of  a|id  are  not  being  used  to  de- 
tect and  bring  appropriate  disciplinary 
actions  with  regard  to  violations  at- 
tributable to  dual  trading  at  that  con- 
tract market:  a  dual  trading  suspen- 
sion would  not  harm  the  public  inter- 
est; and  other  remedies  in  the  defi- 
ciency orqer  process  are  not  more  ap- 
proiirlate. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  read  section  202  of 
the  bill,  the  committee  has  outlined 
what  it  Intends  to  be  the  minimum 
level  of  protection  for  deficiency  or- 
ders. New  section  8e(dXl)  gives  the 
CFTC  freedom  to  set  the  terms  under 
which  an  exchange  may  present  its  evi- 
dence to  the  Commission,  including  an 
oral  argument  before  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  therefore  may  supple- 
ment the  deficiency  order  process  with 
enhanced  procedural  safeguards  appli- 
cable to  agency  adjudications,  such  as 
the  right  to  present  and  to  cross-exam- 
ine witnesses  in  order  to  establish  a 
meaningful  record. 

Moreover,  I  would  expect  the  CFTC 
typically  to  iirovide  exchanges  with 
preliminary  notice  of  the  areas  of  defi- 
ciency inquiries  and  to  allow  exchanges 
the  opportimlty  to  make  written  sub- 
missions to  the  Commission  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  proposed  deficiency 
order.  This  approach  is  consistent  with 
the  self-regulatory  spirit  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  This  approach 
also  would  address  the  concerns  which 
underlay  the  pre-complaint  submission 
practices  in  both  securities  and  com- 
modities administrative  enforcement 
actions,  where  the  accused  may  make  a 
written  submission  prior  to  the  filing 
of  a  complaint.  See  17  C.F.C.  part  11, 
appendix  A;  17  C.F.C.  202.5(c).  If  this 
course  were  to  be  adopted,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  acting  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  current  Commission  prac- 
tice in  rule  enforcement  reviews  and 
rule  1.50,  under  which  the  exchange, 
which  has  the  best  access  to  its  own 
records,  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
come  forward  with  an  initial  showing 
that  its  systems  are  effective  and  satis- 
factory. See  17  C.F.R.  1.S0. 

In  light  of  the  inherently  adversarial 
nature  of  the  deficiency  process,  I  urge 
you,  Mr.  President,  as  we  go  forward 
toward  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
this  bill,  to  reject  any  efforts  to  water 
down  the  safeguards  already  in  the  pro- 
visions regarding  deficiency  orders.  I 
hope  that  the  Committee's  intent  to 
inrovide  procedural  fairness  in  defi- 
ciency orders,  even  if  it  means  adju- 
dlcatory-like  procedures  in  some  cases, 
is  not  forgotten  merely  because  certain 
elements  of  the  deficiency  process  are 
rulemaking  in  nature.  As  Judge 
Weinfeld  said,  in  the  context  of  CFTC 
rule  disapproval  proceedings,  "regard- 
less of  the  label  attached  to  the  vro- 
ceeding.  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  governs  the  procedures  used." 
Commodity  Exchange.  Inc.  v.  CFTC.  543 
F.  Supp.  1940.  1348  (S.D.N.T.  1962),  afTd, 
703  F.3d  682  (2d  Cir.  1983).  In  this  in- 
stance, the  intent  of  Congress,  as  re- 
flected in  the  provisions  of  section  202, 
is  to  provide  a  hybrid  rulemaking-adju- 
dicatory procedure,  where  the  statute 
prescribes  the  basic  process  an  affected 
exchange  is  due,  subject  to  the  addition 
of  other  procedures  that  are  appro- 
priate supplements  in  any  given  case. 


Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  imimrtant  legislation.  I  believe  we 
were  remiss  in  failing  to  adopt  this  leg- 
islation last  year,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  managers  of  this  bill  for  their 
persistence  in  getting  this  bill  through 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this  bill 
will  restore  an  important  measure  of 
confidence  to  ivoducers,  consumers, 
farmers,  investors,  and  market  profes- 
sionals who  have  been  calling  for  tight- 
er regulation  of  futures  trading  prac- 
tices. The  need  for  stricter  regiilation 
was  amply  demonstrated  2  years  ago 
when  fraud  indictments  were  filed 
against  48  traders  at  the  Nation's  2 
largest  futures  exchanges  in  Chicago. 
So  far,  32  of  those  traders  have  been 
convicted  or  pled  guilty,  including  10 
soybean  traders  convicted  of  criminal 
trtMd  in  the  handling  of  customer  or- 
ders in  1991;  8  were  also  convicted  on 
racketeering  charges. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
should  significantly  diminish  the 
chance  that  we  will  see  a  repeat  of 
practices  similar  to  what  we  witnessed 
in  1989.  Under  the  bill,  futures  ex- 
changes will  be  given  3  years  In  which 
to  Implement  new  audit  trail  sjrstems 
capable  of  showing  the  times,  sequence 
and  terms  of  every  futures  transaction 
within  1-minute  Intervals.  In  addition, 
the  bill  expands  the  ClIFTC's  power  to 
direct  a  contract  market  to  improve  its 
trade  practice  oversight  and  discipli- 
nary ssrstems  and  increases  civil  pen- 
alties for  contract  market  violations  to 
$500,000  per  violation. 

This  bill  also  requires  CFTC  to  ban 
the  practice  of  dual  trading — that  is, 
when  a  broker  trades  futures  contracts 
for  his  customers  and  his  own  account 
on  the  same  day — unless  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  contract  market's 
trade  oversight  system  detects  and  dis- 
ciplines abuses. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
strict  investor-protection  regulations 
outlined  above,  this  legislation  also 
contains  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
reforms  in  the  area  of  Intermarket  co- 
ordination. This  bill  empowers  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  direct  an  exchange  to 
adjust  its  margins  on  stock  index  fu- 
tures contracts  or  options  thereon  to 
levels  which  the  Board  finds  appro- 
priate to  preserve  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  the  exchange  or  its  clearing  sys- 
tem, or  to  prevent  systemic  risk. 

Mr.  President,  the  reforms  contained 
in  this  bill  are  long  overdue.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
substitute  to  S.  207,  as  amended,  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one-half  hour  left  imder  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  before  final 
passage.  I  am  willing  to  jrield  back.  I 
yield  the  remaining  15  minutes  of  that 
half-hour. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  our 
side,  we  are  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
15  minutes  and  proceed  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  send  to  the  desk 
the  modification  to  his  amendment  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? There  are  15  minutes  allocated 
to  the  Senator  ftom  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  iiroceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  aU  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  has  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats  so  Senators  can 
be  heard. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  be  discharged  f^m 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  707,  the 
CFTC  authorization  bill:  that  the  Sen- 
ate then  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration; that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken:  that  the  text  of 
S.  207.  as  amended,  be  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  that  the  bill  be  advanced 
to  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  request? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  in  H.R.  707.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  ixxxseeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator ftom  Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtor]  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  90. 
najrs  8,  as  follows: 
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Doranbeiiar            Locar 

Wellstone 
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Stevens 
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Rodman 
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Smith 

NOT  variNG— 1 

Piyor 

So,  the  bill  (H.R.  707),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment, request  a  conference  with  the 
Hooae,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uannimous  consent  that  S.  207  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators,  and  my  distineruished  col- 
league f^m  Indiana,  Mr.  LuOAR.  and 
all  others  who  have  worked  on  this.  I 
would  only  remind  all  Senators  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  real  focus  of  this  bill. 
It  is  not  turf  battles.  It  is  tougher  reg- 
ulation of  the  futures  market.  This  bill 
calls  for  new  audit  trails,  tougher  dis- 
ciplinary procedures,  tougher  pen- 
alties, undercover  investigations.  As  a 
former  prosecutor,  it  is  a  prosecutor's 
bill,  and  I  am  pleased  with  it.  I  hope 
that  we  can  soon  be  in  conference  and 
be  completed. 

This  is  a  needed  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that 
will  be  the  toughest  commodities  over- 
sight bill  ever  passed  if  it  is  enacted 
into  law.  and  it  is  one  much  needed. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  finish  this 
legislation  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 


ment to  mention  the  outstanding  job 
that  Chuck  Riemenschneider  and  Ken 
Ackerman  and  Jim  Cubie  of  the  major- 
ity staff  and  Chuck  Conner  and  Brent 
Bagllea,  of  the  minority  staff  did  In 
holding  together  this  complex  legisla- 
tion. 

Thei  e  is  no  legislation  considered  by 
the  S4  nate  that  is  more  complex  tech- 
nically and  politically.  It  took  out- 
standlbg  work  by  these  professionals  to 
get  this  job  done. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
comm  mdation.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  lis  leadership  throughout  this 
long  leriod  of  consideration  of  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Practices  Act  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  finally  move  as  a 
unite<l  body. 

We  came  to  the  floor  debate  with  a 
unanimous  vote,  but  we  are  most 
grateful,  as  always,  to  Senators  and  to 
our  stiaifs.  I  want  to  mention  specifi- 
cally Chuck  Conner  and  Brent  Baglien 
of  my{  staff  who  have  worked  on  this 
bill  aad  commend  all  the  members  of 
the  Senator  Leahy's  staff  who  have 
made  a  big  difference  in  a  bipartisan 
way  t(>ward  a  very  important  product. 

Mr.  t<EAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  tUe  roll. 

Mr.  J  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qif)rum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unani|ious  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate asiif  in  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed Sminutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  [Senator  trom  Florida  is  recog- 
nized.! 

Mr.  I^IACK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mack  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  856  are  located 
in  Uxiay's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Inl  reduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions. ') 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi  om  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ui  lanimous  consent  I  be  permitted, 
as  in  morning  business,  to  speak  for 
about  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
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MIDDLE  EAST  VISAS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
Secrel  ary  Baker  is  back  in  the  Middle 
East  again  searching  for  ways  to  get 
the  peace  process  going.  I  just  recently 
retunfed  from  the  Middle  East  and  I 
must  bay  I  continue  to  be  discouraged 
by  attitudes  evinced  by  Arab  States  in 
the  giflf  conflict.  What  is  discouraging 
~is  thej  continued  Intransigence  toward 
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Israel  I  encountered  with  virtually  all 
Arab  diplomats  and  their  lack  of  per- 
spective ojn  the  obstacles  this  iwses  to 
peace.       i 

Mr.  President,  the  Arab  nations,  ex- 
cept for  E«3rpt.  continue  to  Isolate  and 
alienate  Israel  politically.  They  con- 
tinue to  Refuse  the  reality  of  Israel's 
existence.!  They  boycott  her  and  any- 
one who  does  business  with  her.  They 
even  boyoott  any  company  doing  busi- 
ness wltU  a  company  doing  business 
with  Israel.  How  foolish.  They  main- 
tain a  state  of  war  against  her.  After  43 
years  of  existence,  they  refuse  to  ac- 
cept Israil  as  a  permanent  neighbor. 
That  is  not  a  basis  for  peace. 

To  crystallize  the  point,  and  to  show 
the  depthi  of  Arab  rejection  of  Israel,  I 
want  to  share  with  the  Senate  my  ex- 
perience Id  trying  to  get  a  visa  for  a  re- 
cent Senite  leadership  trip  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

Because  my  diplomatic  passport  had 
an  Israeli  entrance  stamp  from  a  pre- 
vious visit  to  Israel,  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  said  it  would  not  give  me 
a  visa.  Like  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Kuwaiti 
Government  has  a  longstanding  policy 
of  rejecting  passports  with  Israeli  en- 
trance st^pe.  So  do  a  majority  of  the 
Arab  League  countries.  Becaiise  of 
these  policies,  the  State  Department 
followed  its  established  guidelines.  It 
issued  tO|  me  an  entirely  new  diplo- 
matic passport  as  the  only  means  to  se- 
cure a  visit  from  the  Saudi  Arabian  and 
Kuwaiti  Governments  and  thus  enable 
me  to  participate  in  the  leadership 
trip. 

An  editorial  In  Tuesday's  Washington 
Post  correctly  characterized  this  "visa 
rebuff  ad  "an  offense  against  the  Unit- 
ed State*."  It  aptly  criticized  the 
Ameiicanl  Government  for  kowtowing 
to  Saudi  Arabia  by  issuing  duplicate 
passports] 

Mr.  Prmident,  it  Is  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity that  the  Governments  of  Saudi 
Arabia  apd  Kuwait  are  prepared  to 
refuse  a  ITnited  States  Senator  a  visa 
for  a  congressional  delegation  visit  be- 
cause his  diplomatic  passport  has  an 
Israeli  enitrance  stamp.  It  is  a  slap  in 
the  face  tp  all  Americans.  In  maintain- 
ing their  visa  policies,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwadt  are  sending  a  clear  but  dis- 
turbing message  to  all  Americans. 
American!  soldiers  coming  to  fight  to 
restore  security  in  the  region  are  wel- 
come. But,  Americans  who  have  com- 
mitted the  offense  of  ever  having  vis- 
ited Israel  are  not.  Would  the  Saudis 
and  Kuwaitis  have  denied  an  American 
soldier  enltry  if  he  or  she  had  visited  Is- 
rael? 

Now  the  Crown  Prince  of  Kuwait  says 
he  wants  American  troops  to  stay  in 
Kuwait  to  protect  it.  Is  he  going  to 
check  th^  passports  of  American  sol- 
diers to  make  sure  they  have  never 
committefcl  the  sin  of  setting  foot  in  Is- 
rael? 

The  U.S.  Government  condones  this 
policy.  It  accepts  this  policy.  It  accepts 
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the  fact  that  to  travel  to  Arab  coim- 
tries,  Americans  are  forced  to  endorse 
Arab  denial  of  Israel's  existence.  It 
buys  into  this  hatred  and  totally  unac- 
ceptable view. 

Rather  than  condoning  and  acquiesc- 
ing in  this  policy,  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Government  should  demand  that 
Arab  countries  eliminate  this  practice. 
The  State  Department  should  no 
longer  issue  two  passports  for  dip- 
lomats traveling  in  the  region.  It  Is  an 
Insult  to  Israel,  to  our  ambassadors, 
and  to  our  country  that  our  ambas- 
sadors and  other  American  Govern- 
ment personnel,  and  tourists,  should 
have  to  have  two  passports  to  travel  in 
the  Middle  East  if  they  want  to  visit 
Israel. 

Israel  is  a  Mend  and  ally.  Her  secu- 
rity Is  essential  to  American  security 
interests  in  the  Middle  East.  By  provid- 
ing two  passports— especially  to  dip- 
lomats—the United  States  Government 
is  slapping  Israel  in  the  face  and  sup- 
porting Arab  efforts  to  Isolate  and 
completely  alienate  Israel.  Arab  coun- 
tries—especially our  allies  in  the  war- 
should  welcome  U.S.  diplomats  to  their 
country,  especially  after  our  role  in  the 
gulf  war,  and  should  support  U.S.  for- 
eign iwllcy  interests.  They  should  wel- 
come American  companies  to  their 
shores,  and  not  boycott  them. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  State  to  in- 
struct our  Middle  Eastern  diplomatic 
corps  to  immediately  commence  nego- 
tiations with  Arab  countries  toward  a 
reversal  of  their  policy  of  not  providing 
entrance  visas  for  citizens  and  dip- 
lomats if  their  passport  contains  an  Is- 
raeli entrance  stamp.  It  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  to 
Congress  within  60  days  of  enactment 
on  progress  and  prospects  for  securing 
a  reversal  of  this  outdated  policy.  If, 
within  90  dajrs  of  enactment,  negotia- 
tions have  not  resulted  in  a  commit- 
ment f^rom  each  Arab  country  to  re- 
verse this  policy,  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  be  prohibited  firam  issuing 
duplicate  passports  to  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government  traveling  In  the  Mid- 
dle Blast.  It  would  also  Immediately 
prohibit  the  Issuance  of  passiwrts  des- 
ignated for  travel  only  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arab  countries' 
policy  of  rejecting  passports  fi-om  any 
citizen  that  has  been  to  Israel  is  a 
stark  reminder  that  despite  all  the  de- 
velopments of  recent  months,  Arab  na- 
tions except  for  Egsrpt  still  pursue  a 
far-reaching  policy  of  rejection  of  Is- 
rael. The  policy  is  an  impediment  to 
peace  and  flies  in  the  face  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security  Interests  in  the  region. 
It  brings  nothing  to  Arab  countries  and 
is  an  Insult  to  American  diplomats, 
citizens,  and  soldiers.  It  should  be  re- 
versed. I  have  asked  Secretary  Baker 
to  lodge  a  formal  complaint  about  the 
visa  matter  with  the  Governments  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  and  to  place 
it  on  his  agenda  as  the  United  States 
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continues  to  search  for  ways  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

I  also  raised  this  matter  jwrsonally 
in  Cairo  earlier  this  month,  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  and  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  Ahmed  Esmat  Abdel  Meguid, 
who  has  been  nominated  by  Mubarak 
to  head  the  Arab  League.  In  my  meet- 
ings, I  called  on  them  to  seek  a  rever- 
sal of  Arab  policy  of  rejecting  anyone 
who  shows  evidence  of  even  visiting  Is- 
rael. 

Secretary  Baker  is  in  the  Middle 
East  now.  He  will  be  visiting  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  Arab  countries  that 
continue  to  cling  to  this  hateful  and 
woefully  outdated  policy  of  isolating 
Israel  and  anyone  who  has  ever  been  to 
Israel  or  does  business  with  Israel.  I 
hope  Secretary  Baker  will  raise  this 
issue  in  his  discussions  with  Arab  lead- 
ers. Our  Arab  League  coalition  part- 
ners should  discard  this  visa  policy, 
along  with  the  boycott  against  Israel 
and  companies  doing  business  with  Is- 
rael, as  relics  of  the  past  which  pose 
obstacles  to  peace. 

Mr.  F*resldent,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Moynihan  be  listed 
as  a  prime  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


RESOLUTION  FOR  THE  FREEDOM 
OF  TIBET 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
noon  today.  Members  of  Congress  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  His  Holi- 
ness, the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet.  The 
tragedy  suffered  by  this  man  and  his 
people  is  of  long  duration. 

The  Chinese  invasion  of  Tibet  in  1950 
and  the  brutal  crushing  of  the  Tibetan 
people's  revolt  in  1959  signaled  the  be- 
ginning of  a  terrible  and  immoral  re- 
pression of  Tibetan  culture  and  people, 
a  repression  which  continues  to  this 
day. 

The  Dalai  Lama  and  100,000  of  his 
people  fled  his  homeland  in  1959,  and 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  preserving 
the  culture,  tradition,  and  faith  of 
Tibet  in  their  current  home  in  north- 
em  India. 

Indeed,  the  culture  of  Tibet  can  now 
only  be  experienced  outside  of  Tibet, 
not  within  its  borders.  Six  thousand 
monasteries  in  Tibet  have  been  reduced 
to  almost  nothing;  12  remained  by  1980. 
Centuries  of  architecture  and  the  tes- 
tament of  human  faith  for  countless 
generations  have  been  obliterated  from 
the  face  of  the  Elarth.  Rarely  has  any 
culture  been  subjected  to  such  a  deter- 
mined effort  at  extinction. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  plight  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kuwait.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  suffering  of  the  people 
of  Iraq.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Kurds.  We  speak  of  genocide 
toward  national  and  ethnic  groups. 


But  I  say  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
there  are  no  words  to  describe  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  culture,  with  everything 
that  it  means  to  its  people.  But  what 
the  Chinese  Government  has  done  in 
Tibet  surely  is  one  of  the  crimes 
against  which  the  Senate  and  the  world 
must  take  a  stand.  More  than  1  million 
Tibetans  have  lost  their  lives  since  the 
Chinese  invasion,  one-fifth  of  the  en- 
tire iwpulatlon. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  so  there  can  be 
no  misunderstanding  of  the  enormity 
of  the  tragedy,  and  the  crime  which  the 
Chinese  Government  has  committed. 
More  than  1  million  Tibetans  have  lost 
their  lives,  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  that  country.  Monks  have  been  mur- 
dered, or  forced  into  secular  life.  The 
faith  of  the  i>eople  has  been  crushed. 
Its  practice  has  been  severely  re- 
pressed. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  that,  notwith- 
standing these  terrible  crimes,  not- 
withstanding the  bitter  knowledge  that 
he  could  not  help  his  people  in  their 
time  of  need,  the  Dalai  Lama  is  a  man 
of  peace  and  compassion,  not  a  seeker 
of  revenge.  His  words  today  moved  all 
who  were  able  to  listen. 

If  we  And  his  words  useful,  we  should 
try  to  practice  what  he  suggests.  That 
is  something  not  just  for  individuals, 
but  for  governments  to  take  to  heart. 
Including  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  prepared  statement  by 
the  Dalai  Lama  for  today's  ceremony 
be  printed  in  the  Conoressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY   HlS  HOLINESS  THE  DALAI  LAMA 

OF  TffiBT  TO  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress AT  THE  U.S.  Capitol  Rotunda,  April 
18. 1991 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Mitchell,  Reprewnt- 
ative  Gephardt,  Senator  Dole  and  Represent- 
ative Michel,  Senators.  Congressmen  and 
other  dlBtlngulshed  guests,  and  Brothers  and 
Sisters: 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  living  In  Tibet, 
President  Roosevelt  sent  me  a  gift:  a  gold 
watch  showing  phases  of  the  moon  and  the 
days  of  the  week.  I  marvelled  at  the  distant 
land  which  could  make  such  a  practical  ob- 
ject so  beautiful.  But  what  truly  inspired  me 
were  your  ideas  of  ft-eedom  and  democracy.  I 
felt  that  your  principles  were  identical  to 
my  own,  the  Buddhist  beliefs  in  fundamental 
human  rights— freedom,  equality,  tolerance 
and  comijassion  for  all. 

Today,  I  am  honored  to  stand  under  this 
great  dome  and  speak  to  you.  I  do  so  as  a 
simple  Buddhist  monk:  someone  who  tries  to 
follow  the  Buddha's  teaching  of  love  and 
compassion,  who  believes,  as  you  do,  that  all 
of  us  have  the  right  to  pursue  happiness  and 
avoid  suffering.  1  always  pray  that  the  good 
core  of  our  human  character— which  cher- 
ishes truth,  peace  and  freedom— will  prevail. 

Our  generation  has  arrived  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  In  human  history:  the  birth 
of  a  global  community.  Modem  communica- 
tions, trade  and  international  relations  as 
well  as  the  security  and  environmental  di- 
lemmas we  all  face  make  us  Increasingly 
interdependent.  No  one  can  live  in  isolation. 
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Thus,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  our  vast  and 
dlTerse  human  family  must  Anally  learn  to 
live  toother.  Individually  and  collectively 
we  most  assume  a  greater  sense  of  universal 
respoDslbillty. 

I  also  stand  here  as  a  tne  spokesperson  for 
the  people  of  Tibet. 

While  our  soldiers  were  flerhtlng  Com- 
munist Chinese  troops  in  Korea,  China  in- 
vaded Tibet.  Almost  nine  years  later.  In 
March  19S9— during  the  suppression  of  a  na- 
tion-wide revolt  againat  Chinese  occupa- 
tion— ^I  was  forced  to  flee  to  India.  Eventu- 
ally, many  thousands  of  my  compatriots  fol- 
lowed me.  Since  then,  Tibetan  refugees  have 
lived  in  exile.  We  were  heartened  in  19Sfi, 
1961.  and  196S  by  three  United  Nations  Reso- 
lutions recognizing  the  Tibetan  people's  fun- 
damental rights,  including  the  right  to  self- 
determination.  Your  government  supported 
and  voted  for  these  resolutions. 

China,  however,  ignored  the  views  of  the 
world  community.  For  almost  three  decades, 
Tibet  was  sealed  <K>m  the  outside  world.  In 
that  time,  as  a  result  of  China's  efforts  to  re- 
make our  society,  1.2  million  Tibetans — one 
fifth  of  the  population — perished.  More  than 
6,000  of  our  monasteries  and  temples  were  de- 
stroyed. Our  natural  resources  were  de- 
voured. And  in  a  few  short  decades  the  artis- 
tic, literary  and  scientific  legacy  of  our  an- 
cient civilization  was  virtually  erased. 

In  the  face  of  this  tragedy,  we  have  tried  to 
save  our  national  identity.  We  have  fought 
for  our  country's  freedom  peacefully.  We 
have  refused  to  adopt  terrorism.  We  have  ad- 
hered to  our  Buddhist  faith  in  non-violence. 
And  we  have  engaged  in  a  vigorous  demo- 
cratic experiment  in  the  exile  community  as 
a  model  for  a  future  free  Tibet. 

Tibet  today  continues  to  suffer  harsh  op- 
pression. The  unending  cycle  of  Imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  executions  continues 
unabated.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
China's  long  term  policy  of  population  trans- 
fer onto  the  Tibetan  plateau. 

Tibet  is  being  colonized  by  waves  of  Chi- 
nese immigrants.  We  are  becoming  a  minor- 
ity in  our  own  country.  The  new  Chinese  set- 
tlers have  created  an  alternate  society:  a 
Chinese  apartheid  which,  denying  Tibetans 
eQual  social  and  economic  status  in  our  own 
land,  threatens  to  finally  overwhelm  and  ab- 
sorb us.  The  immediate  result  has  been  a 
round  of  unrest  and  reprisal.  In  the  face  of 
this  critical  situation,  I  have  made  two  pro- 
posals in  recent  years. 

In  September  of  1987,  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
I  presented  a  Five  Point  Peace  Plan.  In  it,  I 
called  for  negotiations  between  Tibet  and 
China,  and  spoke  of  my  firm  resolve  that 
soon  Tibet  will  once  again  become  a  Zone  of 
Peace:  a  neutral  demilitarized  sanctuary 
where  humanity  and  nature  live  in  harmony. 
In  June  of  1968,  at  the  European  Parliament 
In  Strasbourg,  I  elaborated  on  my  call  for  ne- 
gotiations, and  made  personal  suggestions 
which  would  protect  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  whole  of  Tibet,  as  well  as  restore  the 
Tibetan  people's  right  to  govern  themselves. 
I  also  suggested  that  China  could  retain 
overall  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  Ti- 
bet's foreign  relations. 

It  has  been  almost  three  years  since  the 
Strasbooiv  Proposal.  In  that  time,  many  Ti- 
betans have  expressed  i)rofound  misgivings 
over  my  stand  for  being  too  conciliatory. 
Beijing  did  respond:  but  the  response  was 
nec&Uve.  The  Chinese  government,  it  Is 
clear.  Is  onwilling  to  engage  in  meaningful 
dialogue.  As  recent  events  in  China  itself  in- 
dicate, the  Communist  leadership  refuses 
•▼en  to  acknowledge  the  wishes  of  Its  own 
peo^e.  I  regret  that  my  sincere  efforts  to 


And  a  ^utually  beneficial  solution  have  not 
product  meaningful  dialogue.  Nevertheless, 
I  contkiue  to  believe  in  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion, wny  governments  and  parliaments,  as 
well  asthe  U.S.  Congress,  support  this  effort. 

For  t}ie  sake  of  the  people  of  China  as  well 
as  Til^t,  a  stronger  stand  is  needed  towards 
the  government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  JThe  policy  of  "constructive  engage- 
I  as  a  means  to  encourage  moderation, 
re  no  concrete  effect  unless  the  de- 
les of  the  world  clearly  stand  by  their 
les.  Linking  bilateral  relations  to 
human{rights  and  democracy  Is  not  merely  a 
matterl  of  appeasing  one's  own  conscience.  It 
is  a  prtven,  peaceful  and  effective  means  to 
encourige  genuine  change.  If  the  world  truly 
hopes  t)o  see  a  reduction  of  tyranny  In  China, 
It  must  not  appease  China's  leaders. 

Linking  bilateral  relations  to  respect  for 
basic  Mghts  will  significantly  decrease  the 
present  regime's  readiness  to  resort  to  fur- 
ther violence,  while  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  moderate  forces  which  still  hope  for  a 
peacefttl  transition  to  a  more  open  society. 
These  Efforts  should  be  viewed  not  as  an  at- 
tempt io  Isolate  China  but  as  a  helping  hand 
to  brlag  her  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
world  oommunity. 

In  thp  future,  I  envision  Tibet  as  an  anchor 
of  peade  and  stability  at  the  heart  of  Asia;  a 
Zone  af  non-violence  where  humanity  and 
nature]  live  in  harmony.  For  hundreds  of 
years  Ihe  Tibetan  plateau  was  a  vital  buffer 
between  Asia's  great  powers:  Russia,  China 
and  Iniua.  Until  Tibet  is  once  more  demlll- 
I  and  restored  to  Its  historical  neutral- 
ity, tljere  can  be  no  firm  foundation  for 
peace  in  Asia.  The  first  step  is  to  recogrnize 
the  tnith  of  my  country's  status;  that  of  a 
nationjunder  foreign  occupation. 

itly,  the  United  States  has  led  the 
intemitional  community  in  freeing  a  small 
country  from  a  cruel  occupation.  I  am  happy 
for  the  people  of  Kuwait.  Sadly,  all  small  na- 
tions qannot  expect  similar  support  for  their 
rights  and  freedoms.  However,  I  believe  that 
a  "new  world  order"  cannot  truly  emerge  un- 
less It  It  matched  by  a  "new  world  freedom." 
Order  without  freedom  is  repression.  Free- 
dom without  order  is  anarchy.  We  need  both 
a  new  !world  order  that  prohibits  aggression 
and  a  pew  world  freedom  that  supports  the 
llbertj|  of  individuals  and  nations. 

I  wofUd  like  to  conclude  by  recalling  a  re- 
cent afid  moving  experience.  On  my  last  trip 
to  thej  United  States,  I  was  taken  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Phlladelidila.  I  was  pro- 
foundly inspired  to  stand  in  the  chamber 
from  which  your  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  Constitution  came.  I  was  then 
shown]  to  the  main  floor  before  the  Liberty 
Bell.  |fy  guide  explained  that  two  hundred 
years  ^o  this  bell  pealed  forth  to  proclaim 
llbertjt  throughout  your  land.  On  examining 
it.  hotrever.  I  couldn't  help  noticing  the 
crack  (n  the  bell.  That  crack,  I  feel,  is  a  re- 
minder to  the  American  people  who  enjoy  so 
much  freedom,  while  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  wArld,  such  as  Tibet,  have  no  freedom. 
The  Liberty  Bell  is  a  reminder  that  you  can- 
not b^  truly  fipee  until  i>eople  everywhere  are 
tne.  I  believe  that  this  reminder  is  alive,  and 
that  yjour  great  strength  continues  to  come 
trom  stoai  deep  principles. 

Fintfly,  my  main  task  here  today  is  to 
thank  you— the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— on  behalf  of  six  million  Tibetans  for 
your  Invaluable  support  in  a  critical  time  of 
our  struggle.  The  Congressional  bills  and  res- 
olutions you  have  passed  over  the  last  Ave 
years  have  given  the  Tibetan  people  renewed 
hope.  I 
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I  offer  you  my  prayers  and  thanks,  and  I 
appeal  to  you  to  continue  working  for  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MTllcHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  pendlnt  on  tbe  Senate  Calendar  a 
resolution  which.  If  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  will  express  the  outra^re  we  feel 
toward  this  crime.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolutio|i  19  condemns  the  continuing 
violation  of  iinlversal  human  rights 
principles  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Iti  describes  those  violations 
with  particular  attention  to  the  crime 
in  Tibet. 

I  believe  it  fUlly  appropriate  if  the 
Senate  tooay,  on  the  day  of  the  visit  by 
the  Dalai]  Lama,  shows  its  strong  feel- 
ing of  revulsion  at  the  crimes  commit- 
ted in  Til^t  and  elsewhere  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  and  agrees  to  this 
resolution. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoqs  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  tb  Calendar  item  No.  48,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  19. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, andjl  shall  be  constrained  to  ob- 
ject at  tnis  time,  I  certainly  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  majority  leader 
in  his  statement  about  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  people  of  Tibet. 

I  appreciated  very  much  the  com- 
ments of  the  Dalai  Lama  this  morning 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  a  cere- 
mony attended  by  the  leadership  and 
many  other  Members  of  this  body  and 
Members  iof  the  House  and  hundreds  of 
interested  people  fjrom  all  across  Amer- 
ica. 

But  at  this  time,  I  am  not  able  to 
clear  th«  resolution.  I,  therefore,  ob- 
ject.        ] 

The  PiESmiNG  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  hefu'd. 

Mr.  MUTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  Moynihan,  working  with  Sen- 
ator PELif,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relation^  Committee,  Senator  Helms, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Oommlttee,  myself,  and  Sen- 
ator Dole,  has  prepared  a  resolution 
which  is  more  limited  in  scope  and  nar- 
row in  language  and  reach  than  that  to 
which  objection  was  just  made. 

I  now  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  move  to  that  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  no  objection;  I 
have  no  objection. 

We  would  like  also  to  move  a  Yugo- 
slav resolution,  and  one  with  reference 
to  an  international  tribunal  on  gulf 
war  crimfes.  We  thought  they  had  been 
cleared,  ^ow  we  are  told  that  they 
have  not  I  been  cleared.  We  thought  we 
could  do  I  all  three  of  these  about  the 
same  time. 

But  in  pjiy  event,  I  am  not  going  to 
hold  up  ^his  resolution.  Hopefully,  we 


will  worli 


two.  I  think  Senator  Motnihan  is  pre- 
pared, as  is  Senator  Helms.  Even 
though  tils  does  not  go  as  far,  as  the 
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out  the  problem  on  the  other 
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majority  leader  indicated,  as  the  other 
resolution,  I  think  it  does  at  least  rep- 
resent an  exi««88ion  of  how  we  feel 
about  the  general  problem,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might.  I  have  just  learned  trora  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader's  words 
that  there  was  a  problem  with  the 
other  two  resolutions  to  which  he  re- 
fers. I  was  not  previously  aware  of 
that.  I  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
inquire  about  that.  I  had  not  had  that 
opportunity. 

If  the  distinguished  leader  would  pre- 
fer to  defer  action  on  this  until  we  find 
out  whether  the  other  two  can  be 
cleared.  I  will  be  prepared  to  do  that.  I 
was  not  previously  aware  there  was  an 
objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  momentarily 
call  upon  the  distinguished  Senator 
ftom  New  York,  and  I  note  the  pres- 
ence of  the  distinguished  Senator  trom 
North  Carolina,  to  address  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  support  this  resolution.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it.  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  I 
would  like.  For  one  thing,  it  does  not 
condenm  China.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  reluctant  to  condemn  China 
for  what  is  clearly  a  crime  of  great 
magnitude,  and  I  do  not  know  why  that 
was  not  included  in  the  resolution.  In 
any  event,  we  do  share  the  view,  in- 
deed. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  for  a  very  powerful 
statement  made  today  during  the  cere- 
mony welcoming  the  Dalai  Lama.  It 
was  extremely  effective,  and  I  believe 
he  deserves  the  commendation  of  all 
for  that. 

In  any  event,  I  will  now  srield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  f^om  New  York 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  f^m 
North  Carolina  to  present  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  want  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
two  resolutions  to  which  the  Repub- 
lican leader  referred. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  New  York. 


FREEDOM  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
FOR  TIBET 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaolution  (S.  Res.  107)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  freedom  and 
human  rights  for  Tibet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  to  a  statement 
never  made  before  by  this  body.  We 
have  now  recorded  the  judgment  of  the 


International  Committee  of  Jurists 
that  Tibet  was  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation  before  it  was  invaded. 

And.  second,  I  would  like  to  note— it 
will  be  obvious  to  any  who  reads  the 
resolution— the  very  forceful  statement 
of  the  Republican  leader  directed  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  He  said 
today  in  the  rotunda,  and  it  is  repeated 
in  this  resolution,  that  the  Chinese 
should  know,  as  Tibetans  move  forward 
with  recovering  their  independence  and 
fk«edom,  that  the  United  States  stands 
with  them. 

We  have  never  said  that  before.  It 
brought  the  rotunda  to  its  feet,  with 
resounding  applause,  and  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Senate  resolution  this  after- 
noon. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  mak- 
ing this  possible.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  ranking  member,  and  I  just  want  to 
thank  the  Senate  itself  for  an  extraor- 
dinary act  in  a  necessary  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f^om  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  splendid  state- 
ment delivered  this  morning  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Dole,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  use  some 
strong  language,  words  like  invasion, 
murder,  imprisonment,  slave  labor, 
forced  abortion,  pillage  of  natural  re- 
sources, environmental  horrors,  cul- 
tural genocide,  and  violation  of  every 
recognized  standard  of  human  rights 
and  decency. 

These  are  words,  every  one  of  them, 
that  apply  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
policy  toward  Tibet  for  the  past  40 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  before 
us  is  short,  but  it  is  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant. First,  it  commends  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  having 
met  with  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
leader  of  Tibet,  His  Holiness  the  Dalai 
Lama.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, George  Bush  is  the  first  chief  of 
state  of  a  major  country  to  do  that,  but 
surely  President  Bush  will  not  be  the 
last  to  do  that. 

Second,  it  puts  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists on  notice  that  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Congress 
stand  with  the  people  of  Tibet  and  are 
united  on  the  goals  of  ft«edom  and 
human  rights  in  Tibet. 

Yesterday,  our  distinguished  guest, 
with  whom  many  of  us  had  lunch 
today,  the  Dalai  Lama,  received  a 
Freedom  Award  from  Freedom  House. 
In  answer  to  a  question  posed  to  him, 
he  said  the  following:  "Sometimes  our 
Chinese  brothers  and  sisters  need  to 
learn  new  lessons." 

This  resolution — and  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  trom  New  York 


for  his  leadership  in  preparing  it— Is 
precisely  the  sort  of  lesson  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  need  to  learn  and 
learn  right  now.  There  will  be  other 
lessons,  but  this  is  an  excellent  place 
to  start. 

I  support  and  cosponsor  the  resolu- 
tion, and  again  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

EXUUHT  1 

Remarks  op  Sknator  Bob  Dole  WsiiCOMiNO 
THE  Dalai  Lama 

Your  Holiness,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  gathered  today  to  welcome 
His  Holiness,  the  Dalai  Lama,  to  our 
Nation's  Capitol. 

His  Journey  to  this  place,  to  this  mo- 
ment in  time,  has  already  been  a  long 
and  difficult  one. 

Exiled  f^om  his  homeland  for  more 
than  half  his  life;  repeatedly  finistrated 
and  rebuffed  in  his  efforts  to  resolve 
his  differences  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment— he  has  never  wavered  in  his 
determination  to  bring  treeAom  to  his 
people;  in  his  commitment  to  the  path 
of  nonviolence  to  achieve  that  noble 
goal. 

His  path  has  already  been  long  and 
difflcult,  and  the  end  of  his  journey  is 
still  not  in  sight. 

But  today,  together,  let  us  reafTlrm 
this  message,  loud  and  clear.  As  His 
Holiness,  and  the  people  of  Tibet,  go 
forward  on  their  great  journey,  we  are 
with  them.  We.  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States:  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  we  stand  with  them.  It  is  a 
message  that  needs  to  be  heard  by  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

We  may  differ,  among  ourselves,  as 
to  the  best  way  to  go  forward  on  this 
journey.  That  is  the  nature  of  this  f^-ee- 
dom  we  enjoy,  and  the  people  of  Tibet 
seek — every  person  has  the  right  to  his 
own  viewpoint;  every  person  has  the 
obligation  to  respect  the  views  of  oth- 
ers. 

But  however  we  may  differ  in  our 
prescriptions  on  strategy  and  tactics, 
we  all  agree  on  the  final  goal:  fireedom 
and  human  rights  for  the  people  of 
Tibet. 

The  meeting  that  His  Holiness  had 
this  week  with  President  Bush  makes 
clear  that  all  of  us.  all  Americans, 
however  we  may  differ  in  our  approach, 
are  united  in  our  conmiltment  to  that 
final  goal. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  you  have 
gathered  today  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  not  mine. 

So  let  me  close  by  offering  my  per- 
sonal welcome  to  His  Holiness;  and  by 
sasring  for  all  of  us— you  inspire  us  by 
your  example,  and  you  honor  us  with 
your  presence. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  practice  in  this  body  to  be  courteous, 
but  none  is  ever  more  so  than  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  f^m  North 
Carolina.  I  thank  him  for  the  vigor  of 
his  statement  and  the  conviction  be- 
hind it. 
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Mr.  President,  no  other  Senator  hav- 
ing risen  in  this  matter,  I  believe  it 
speaks  of  the  conviction  of  the  Senate, 
the  strength  of  this  statement,  citing 
the  International  Commission  of  Ju- 
rists, that  "Tibet  demonstrated  ftrom 
1913  to  1950  the  conditions  of  statehood 
as  generally  accepted  under  inter- 
national law."  The  importance  of  this 
statement  cannot  be  underestimated  in 
the  present  international  climate. 

Mr.  President,  that  being  the  case 
and  it  being  important  to  move  quickly 
in  this  matter,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resblution  (S.  Res.  107)  and  its 
jnreamble  are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  lOT 

Whereas  during  the  past  four  decades,  re- 
pressive actions  by  tbe  Chinese  Government 
bave  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  as  many  as 
one  million  Tibetans,  the  destruction  of  a 
large  part  of  Tibet's  unique  cultural  herit- 
age, the  flight  of  the  D&lal  L&ma  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Tibetans  from  their  homeland; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  human  rights  organizations  including 
Amnesty  International  and  Asia  Watch,  and 
the  iptematlonal  press  continue  to  report 
human  rights  violations  in  Tibet  including 
the  use  of  excessive  force  on  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations, arbitrary  arrest  and  detention, 
unfair  trials,  torture  and  death  from  torture, 
tbe  restriction  of  religious  practices,  and 
systematic  pattern  of  discrimination,  among 
other  violations: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  continues  to  imprison  Ti- 
betans for  the  peaceful  expression  of  their 
political,  cultural  and  religious  views,  in- 
cluding Tamdln  Slthar.  Yulo  Dawa  Tsering, 
Turing  Chungdak,  Ngawang  Puchung,  Tseten 
Norgye,  Lhakpa  Tsering,  Dawa  Dolma, 
Tenzin  Phuntsog.  Ayal  Tsering,  and 
Ngawang  Youdon; 

Whereas  In  1960  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists'  report  on  Tibet  stated  that 
"Tibet  demonstrated  from  1913  to  1950  the 
conditions  of  statehood  as  generally  accept- 
ed under  international  law":  Now.  therefore, 
be  it  here 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That: 

The  Senate  commends  the  President  for 
his  historic  meeting  with  His  Holiness  the 
Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  know  that  as  the  Tibetan  people  and 
His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  go  for- 
ward on  their  journey  toward  freedom  the 
CoDgresfl  and  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States 
stand  with  them;  and 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  all  Amer- 
icans are  united  on  tbe  goals  of  freedom  and 
human  rigbu  for  Tibet. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


bRDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ate in  inomlng  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator i^  informed  the  Senate  is  not  in 
morniilg  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  nbtwithstanding  the  fact  that  no 
businefs  is  pending  before  the  Senate,  I 
be  allolBved  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 


KULSKf) 

dered. 


Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


PAY]  «G  FOR  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
WAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
April  10.  1991,  President  Bush  signed 
into  :  aw  H.R.  1282,  the  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Supple- 
menta  Appropriations  Act  for  flscal 
year  1!  91.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions )f  that  Act,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  De  partment  of  Defense  has  submit- 
ted a  (  etailed  list  of  transfers  amount- 
ing to  $32.2  billion  from  the  accounts 
established  in  that  measure,  to  reim- 
burse various  accounts  of  the  Depart- 
ment iof  Defense  which  were  drawn 
down  io  finance  U.S.  incremental  costs 
of  past  and  ongoing  Desert  Shield/ 
Deserti  Storm  operations.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  taken  the  7- 
day  wilting  period  provided  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  to  exam- 
ine th^  details  as  presented  and  has  no 
objection  to  the  transfers  occurring  as 
requesed.  The  transfers  have,  there- 
fore, bpen  approved. 

President,  I  should  note, 
howevfer,  to  date,  our  allies  in  the  gulf 
coalition  have  contributed  slightly  less 
than  129  billion,  so  that  about  $3.7  bil- 
lion of  the  amounts  requested  to  be 
transferred  will  come  from  taxpayers' 
mones  in  the  account  titled  the  Per- 
sian G  iilf  regional  defense  fund.  The  $29 
billioi  in  allied  contributions  con- 
tained in  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count will  be  completely  depleted  to 
defray  the  expenses  listed.  The  com- 
mitte<  expects  that  the  amounts  which 
have  Qeen  withdrawn  from  the  regional 
defenale  fund  will  be  reimbursed  as  soon 
as  additional  allied  contributions  are 
received.  Of  the  $54.6  billion  pledged  by 
our  allies  for  this  effort,  some  $32.9  bil- 
lion itt  cash  and  in-kind  assistance  had 
been  |received  as  of  April  12.  The 
amouttt  still  owed  by  our  allies  comes 
to  about  $20.8  billion. 

Ma^kun  President,  the  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  contributions  pledged  by 
our  allies  will  be  made.  The  Treasury  is 
out  of  allied  cash  at  the  moment  and 
has  found  it  necessary  to  dip  into  tax- 
payer*' money,  the  American  tax- 
payers' money.  The  liabilities  from  the 


Tbe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was    war  h  ive  not  yet  been  met,  and  the  ad-    I  am  opp(»sed  to  any  such  action  until 


■greed  to. 
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this  first  transfer  of  funds  that  the 
transfer  does  not  include  combat-relat- 
ed costs  ft>r  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Stdrm;  it  does  not  include  costs 
related  ta  the  replacement  of  major 
end  items]  and  it  does  not  include  re- 
pair of  certain  damaged  or  imservice- 
able  equipment  resulting  from  those 
operation^  So,  as  those  costs  become 
known,  "i^ubsequent  transfers  will  be 
required,"  I  according  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  briginal  administration  esti- 
mate, in  requesting  supplemental  ap- 
propriatiohs  to  cover  the  incremental 
costs  of  tie  war,  was  $68.5  billion.  We 
do  not  yetj  know  the  total  amount  that 
will  be  needed,  but  we  expect  our  allies 
to  pay  their  fair  share,  and  at  least  to 
pay  what  jthey  pledged  to  pay.  I  shall 
include  for  the  record  a  chart  of  the 
breakdown  of  what  has  been  pledged, 
what  ha4  been  received,  and  the 
amount  stall  owed.  There  have  been  re- 
ports that  our  Persian  Gulf  allies,  par- 
ticularly Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait, 
will  need  some  additional  time  to 
make  good  on  their  pledges.  They  owe 
around  $9  billion  each.  We  expect  it  in 
cash,  as  promised.  There  have  been  re- 
ports that  the  Saudi 's  want  to  pay  part 
of  that  taib  in  oil,  but  that  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Treasury  Department 
and  it  should  not  be  acceptable.  How 
can  we  use  oil  to  reimburse  defense 
contractoi's  and  replenish  accounts  for 
operation! ;  and  maintenance?  That  will 
not  work.  The  Saudis  can  do  as  they  al- 
wajrs  do,  sell  their  oil  on  the  inter- 
national r  larketplace,  and  use  the  cash 
to  pay  us  The  same  goes  for  the  Ku- 
waitis. I  lote  that  both  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwa  t,  and  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates as  W9ll,  have  provided  cash  con- 
tributions to  the  Soviet  Union  in  re- 
cent months,  and  I  do  not  question 
that.  I  ala  D  note  that  the  Gulf  Coopera- 
tion Couicil,  of  which  these  three 
countries  are  a  part,  has  developed 
plans  for  1 1  multi-billion-dollar  aid  pro- 
gram for  Eg3rpt  and  Syria  in  order  to 
tie  those  two  economies  into  some  new 
Arab  order  and  fashion  them  into  free- 
market  ahd  firee-enterprise  economics. 
I  do  not  question  the  use  of  those  Arab 
States'  f^ds  for  that  purpose.  But, 
first  and  foremost,  I  think,  is  their  re- 
sponsibility to  make  good  on  their 
commitments  to  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  that  the  President 
signed  contained  several  provisions  to 
ensure  that  no  arms  sales  go  forward 
trova  the  United  States  to  any  country 
which  ha^  not  first  fulfilled  its  pledges 
to  the  Uqlted  States.  That  language  is 
allied  country  must  have 
its  conunitment"  to  "con- 
>urce8  to  defray  any  of  the 
Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
>rm  before  any  arms  sales, 
credits  op  guarantees  for  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services  under  the  Arms 
Export  C<introl  Act  are  made  available. 
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In  addition,  I  should  note  that  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  essentially  prohibits  the 
provision  to  any  other  country  of  any 
military  equipment,  supplies  or  other 
materials  which  the  United  States 
transported  to  the  Middle  East  for  the 
use  of  our  Armed  Forces  or  the  armed 
forces  of  any  other  country,  unless  it  is 
first  approved  by  the  Congress  or  un- 
less it  is  to  be  prepositloned  for  use  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  future. 

At  the  initiative  of  Senator  Stevens 
of  Alaska,  the  committee  included  a 
proviso  that  this  section  should  not 
apply  until  a  permanent  cease-fire  goes 
into  effect  in  the  regrion.  However,  such 
a  cease-fire  and  end  to  hostilities  has 
now  been  put  into  place,  blessed  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  accepted  by  all 
parties.  Therefore,  the  Stevens  proviso 
is  no  longer  applicable.  Further,  sec- 
tions 107  and  106  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  require  certain  re- 
ports concerning  the  equipment  which 
was  captured  from  the  Iraqis  by  the  co- 
alition forces,  and  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  for  returning  our 
forces  or  keeping  any  of  our  forces  in 
place  in  the  region.  These  reports  are 
needed  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  takes  no  action  to  rearm  the  re- 
gion without  the  development  of  an  ex- 
plicit consensus  within  the  Congress. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  Intends  to  withdraw  our  forces  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  and  I  cer- 
tainly applaud  that  action.  At  the 
same  time,  I  also  support  his  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  help  bring  relief  to 
the  Kurdish  refugees  on  the  Iraqi-Turk- 
ish border.  Their  plight  is  horrendous 
and  the  United  States  cannot  turn  its 
back  on  this  human  tragedy.  With  the 
exception  of  such  relief  efforts,  U.S. 
forces  and  U.S.  equipment  and  arms 
should  not  remain  in  the  region  with- 
out the  development  of  a  coherent  U.S. 
policy  and  without  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

It  would  be  tn^ric,  madam  President, 
if  we  and  our  European  allies,  together 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  en- 
gaged in  a  new  decade  of  arming  the 
states  of  the  Middle  East.  Can  anyone 
deny  that  the  West  was  guilty  of  com- 
plicity in  the  violence  which  Saddam 
Hussein  has  visited  on  his  neighbors 
and  his  own  people?  Where  did  he  get 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Journal  of  April  13, 
1991,  some  SS3.6  billion  worth  of  weap- 
onry, communications  and  computer 
gear  fi-om  1979  to  1988?  He  got  it  trom 
the  countries  which  sit  on  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Arms 
transfers  cannot  and  should  not  be  the 
central  focus  of  United  States  security 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Arms  con- 
trol and  restraint  need  to  take  the 
front  seat.  To  those  who  argue  that 
arms  transfers  are  a  means  of  real  se- 
curity and  that,  if  we  do  not  take  the 
lead,  our  European  allies  will  beat  us 
to  the  arms  bazaar,  I  say  that  if  we  do 


not  take  the  lead  in  a  new  effort  at 
arms  control,  no  one  else  will.  We 
should  take  the  lead  in  changing  the 
face  of  tomorrow  in  the  Middle  E^t. 
New  and  better  and  more  arms  may  be 
good  for  arms  manufacturers,  but  it  is 
not  very  good  for  anybody  else.  So  that 
is  the  general  intent  of  the  provisions 
that  the  Congress  approved  in  the  sup- 
plemental and  further  efforts  need  to 
be  made. 

Madam  President,  I  note  that  the 
Turkish  Government  is  bearing,  once 
again,  the  brunt  of  efforts  to  help  re- 
lieve the  plight  of  the  Kurdish  refu- 
gees. Turkey  should  be  commended  for 
its  action  here.  I  point  out,  madam 
President,  that  Turkey  too,  which  waa 
promised  some  $4.5  billion  in  contribu- 
tions by  our  allies,  has  so  far  only  re- 
ceived less  than  half  of  that.  Some  $1.3 
billion  has  been  received,  according  to 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  April 
17,  1991.  Turkey's  losses  far  exceed  the 
amount  that  was  pledged,  and  she  is 
clearly  a  net  loser,  and  will  continue  to 
lose  revenue  because  of  the  cut  off  of 
prewar  Iraqi  oil  shipments,  and  trade, 
as  well  as  a  sharp  drop  in  tourism. 

Madam  President,  we  today  see  the 
same  problem  in  helping  the  Kurdish 
refugees  as  we  faced  in  funding  the  war 
itself.  Our  allies  are  certainly  cheering 
us  on,  and  it  sounds  like  sweet  music 
to  our  ears.  But  the  U.S.  military  is 
taking  the  lead.  The  President  will  be 
proposing  a  new  supplemental  appro- 
priations request  and  I  am  told  that 
the  administration  will  want  perhaps 
$200  million  to  come  out  of  the  ac- 
counts set  up  in  the  Treasury  by  the 
supplemental  law  to  fund  the  incre- 
mental costs  of  the  war.  I  do  not  have 
a  problem  with  that  conceptually,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  successful  the  latest 
"Tin  Cup"  exercise  by  the  administra- 
tion is  going  to  be.  I  understand  that 
the  State  Department  has  sent 
demarches  to  our  allies,  that  is,  re- 
quests for  contributions  fi-om  them  for 
our  efforts  in  the  humanitarian  relief 
now  underway.  I  have  no  idea  how  the 
allies  are  going  to  respond,  but  the 
United  States  cannot  do  everything 
alone. 

Madam  President,  in  summary,  I 
shall  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  allowed,  as 
of  today,  some  $32.2  billion  to  reim- 
burse DOD  accounts  for  incremental 
costs  of  the  war.  Because  of  the  short- 
falls in  the  pasrment  of  amounts 
pledged  by  our  allies,  $3.7  billion  of 
that  comes  f^om  the  pockets  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  It  comes  trom  the 
money  that  was  contributed  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  through  the  legislation 
that  we  recently  passed.  I  assume  that 
the  President  intends  to  live  up  to  the 
law  passed  in  terms  of  restrictions  on 
arms  sales,  arms  transfers,  and  reports 
to  Inform  the  Congress  concerning 
withdrawal  of  forces  and  possible  ar- 
rangements for  a  new  American  mili- 
tary presence,  if  any,  in  the  region. 


Last,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
give  exi>edltiou8  treatment  to  any  re- 
quest for  further  transfers  to  support 
our  humanitarian  relief  to  the  Kurds, 
but  I  want  to  again  raise  a  caution  flag 
that  our  allies  have  got  to  get  out  of 
the  cheerleading  mode  and  roll  up  their 
sleeves  to  help  with  resources  and  fi- 
nancial contributions.  The  war  may  be 
over,  but  the  future  of  the  region  and 
the  role  of  the  international  commu- 
nity in  some  new  world  order  is  being 
fashioned  as  we  speak. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Rbcx>rd  the 
table  to  which  I  referred,  and  also  the 
article  flrom  the  New  York  Times  enti- 
tled "Turkey  Waits  in  Vain  for  the  Big 
Payoff  From  Gulf  War  Stance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ria? was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Turkey  Watts  in  Vad*  F(«  the  Bio  Patop» 
From  Gulf  War  Stance 
(By  PhUlp  Revtln) 

Bursa.  Turkey.— Turkey's  nrm  stand 
ag-ainst  neighbor  Iraq  In  the  Gulf  crisis  cost 
it  about  S7  billion,  left  it  with  more  than 
250.000  Kurdish  refugees  on  its  border  and 
threatens  to  increase  political  instability. 
But  It  has  made  M.  Musaffer  Akpinar  one 
happy  bathrobe  maker. 

Brand  new  German  and  American  com- 
puter-controlled looms  silently  weave  1,300 
bathrobes  a  day  at  Penta  Tekstil  A.S.'s  bath- 
robe and  towel  factory  in  this  gritty  manu- 
facturing town  across  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
from  Istanbul.  Penta's  all-cotton,  velvety- 
feel  robes,  in  rich  browns,  blues  and  greens, 
sell  for  S65  at  J.C.  Penney.  Kmart.  Sears  and 
Montgomery  Ward  stores  in  the  U.S. 

Penta  shipped  240,000  bathrobes  to  the  U.S. 
last  year  under  Turkey's  import  quota  of 
two  million.  But  now.  in  the  first  tangible 
gain  Turkey  can  claim  from  its  pro-coalltlon 
stand,  the  U.S.  is  nearly  doubling  quotas  cm 
Turkish  bathrobes  and  some  other  textile 
items.  Mr.  Akpinar.  Penta's  sales  managrer, 
says  he  will  ship  S7  million  worth  of  robes  to 
the  U.S.  this  year,  up  40%  from  last  year, 
and  hopes  to  double  sales  next  year. 

Permission  to  sell  more  bathrobes  to  J.C. 
Penney  is  a  far  cry  from  the  sweeping  eco- 
nomic and  political  gains  Turkey  had  hoped 
to  reap  trom  its  early  and  courageous  co- 
operation with  the  U.S. -led  effort  to  liberate 
Kuwait.  Only  days  after  the  invasion,  Turk- 
ish President  Turgut  Oxal  shut  off  two  Iraqi 
oil  pipelines  through  Turkey.  He  later  al- 
lowed U.S.  warplanes  to  fly  hundreds  of  sor- 
ties against  targets  in  northern  Iraq  from 
NATO  bases  in  eastern  Turkey  and  kept 
100,000  troops  massed  along  the  border  to  tie 
down  Iraqi  divisions  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  a  risky  decision.  Political  opponents 
hope  to  capitalize  on  discontent  over  the 
Gulf  gamble  by  toppling  Mr.  Osal's  Mother- 
land Party  in  legislative  elections  due  to 
be^n  next  year.  Mr.  Osal  would  remain 
president  even  if  the  party  he  founded  loet 
the  vote,  but  his  position  would  be  weak- 
ened. Radical  Islamic  fundamentalists  also 
hope  to  exploit  economic  discontent. 

"WE  HAVE  OOT  NOTHINO" 

It  wasn't  suppooed  to  be  this  way.  Mr.  Deal 
chose  the  winning  side  in  the  war  and  that's 
good  news  for  him.  of  course.  But  he  ex- 
pected—and promised  Turks — too  much  in 
return  for  his  stand:  billions  of  dollars  to 
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oompenaate  for  Trokey'a  flmuaclal  losses, 
enoush  political  capital  to  unblock  Turkey's 
■tailed  application  for  memberahip  in  the 
Bnropean  Commonlty,  and  a  powerfVil  role 
for  Turkey  in  Middle  East  dlidomacy.  In  the 
local  preM,  Mr.  Ond  pledged  even  more:  that 
financial  retonis  would  compensate  Turkey 
threefold. 

He  remains  publicly  optimistic.  In  an 
interview  in  the  pink-stucco  presidential 
palace  in  Ankara,  as  Kurds  continue  to  pour 
across  the  border  and  Saddam  Hussein  re- 
mains in  power  in  Ba«rhdad.  Mr.  Ocal  still 
maintains  that  "Turkey  has  come  out  of  this 
crisis  very  well." 

But  when  pressed,  he  acknowledges  that 
expectations  haven't  been  matched  by  re- 
ality—especially  the  responses  of  Europe  and 
the  Oulf  states.  Others  are  much  more  down- 
beat than  that.  "Oial  said  for  every  dollar 
we  loet  we'd  get  three  back."  says  Hlkmet 
Cetin,  general  secretary  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Populist  Party,  one  of  the  leading  op- 
position parties.  "Instead,  we  lost  S7  billion 
and  cot  back  2S0,000  Kurds.' 

Ovoall.  declares  Mr.  Cetin.  "We  have  got 
nothing.  Zero." 

TOURISTS  DISAFPBAR 

Critics  say  Mr.  Oial  unnecessarily  raised 
hopes  that  Turks'  participation  alongside 
the  U.S.  would  bring  monetary  gain  to  a 
•tracgllng  economy.  "Osal  was  guilty  of 
building  up  unjustified  expectations."  says  a 
foreign  diplomat.  "Rather  than  basing  his 
truly  courageous  stance  on  national  secu- 
rity, he  laid  out  for  his  people  a  mercantile 
balance  sheet  that  was  unseemly." 

Instead,  l^irkey's  economy  is  in  even 
worse  shape  now.  Shutting  off  the  Iraqi  pipe- 
line cost  S3.S  billion  in  loet  fees.  The  loss  of 
contracts  inside  Iraq  cost  SI  billion.  The  col- 
lapse of  tourism  and  loss  of  lucrative  Gulf 
export  markets  because  of  the  war  cost  an- 
other AS  billion,  Turkish  offlcials  estimate. 
And  caring  for  thousands  of  Kurds  could  cost 
millions  nx>re. 

Turkey's  current-acoount  deficit  (which 
Includes  trade  in  goods  and  services  plus  cer- 
tain financial  transfers)  has  ballooned  to 
more  than  S2.5  billion.  Infiation,  which  had 
been  easing  down  to  around  a  50%  annual 
rate,  is  more  than  75%,  partly  because  of 
war-related  spending.  The  central  bank  spent 
S2  billion  of  Turkey's  HI  billion  in  reserves 
to  meet  current  bills.  Turkish  Airlines  work- 
ers recently  went  on  strike  demanding  a  pay 
Increase  of  680%;  the  sUte  offered  them  a 
paltry  300%. 

So  tu,  tourists  haven't  returned,  the  pipe- 
line firom  Iraq  is  still  shut  and  the  impact  of 
lower  oil  prices  hasn't  yet  translated  Into 
lower  inflation. 

Signs  of  economic  devastation  are  every- 
where. Edonard  Speck,  general  manager  of 
the  Swissotel  Boephorus,  a  gleaming,  glass- 
fironted  S08-room  hotel  In  Istanbul,  fusses 
over  the  sumptuous  lunchtime  buffet  served 
to  a  handful  of  businessmen  In  the  hotel's 
glass  and  marble  dining  room.  "We're  lucky 
we  only  have  ISO  rooms  ready."  he  says. 
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Bfr.  Sbeck  says  Istanbul's  business  hotels, 
normal]  y  packed  to  95%  occupancy,  are  hov- 
ering afound  40%  occupancy  now.  While  he 
doesn't  expect  to  see  many  tourists  this 
year,  Mr.  Speck  hopes  business  travel  will 
gradually  pick  up.  Meanwhile,  he's  still  plan- 
ning the  gala  opening  of  his  huge  and  glitter- 
ing ballroom  on  Turkey's  National  Day, 
April  23,  with  a  lavish  Miss  Turkey  beauty 
pageani 

I        "LAWRENCE  OF  ARABIA" 

Across  town  at  the  manunoth  Covered  Ba- 
zaar, tourists  are  as  scarce  as  bargains. 
Stall-keepers  pounce  on  an  American  back- 
packer and  a  bewildered  British  family. 
Scores  of  Bulgarian  tourists  pass  by,  but 
don't  b«y  much.  In  a  narrow  street  around 
the  baok  of  the  bazaar,  four  men  with  port- 
able telephones  staff  Istanbul's  off- floor  gold 
and  currency  futures  market.  While  activity 
seems  to  swirl,  even  here  few  transactions 
are  actually  being  made. 

Clrcuvistances  conspire  to  put  Turkey  in  a 
less  favorable  position  than  some  other  coa- 
lition participants.  Bankers  say,  for  exam- 
ple, thait  most  of  Turkey's  S43  billion  in  for- 
eign det>t  is  owed  to  private  banks  rather 
than  to  governments,  so  it  couldn't  benefit 
as  Egyft  did  ftam  a  S7  billion  write-off  of 
U.S.  government  loans.  Mr.  Ozal  came  back 
trom  a  visit  to  the  U.S.  last  month  with  only 
S200  million  in  direct  aid.  but  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration will  ask  Congress  for  $700  mil- 
lion in  ffiilitary  and  economic  aid  for  Turkey 
next  ye^r. 

Mr.  O^  now  says  he  never  expected  to  get 
all  S7  qilllon  back.  But  he  does  expect  the 
$4.5  billion  that  has  been  pledged,  mainly  by 
Japan,  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia;  so  far,  only 
$1.3  billion  has  arrived. 

Hasaa  Cemal,  editor  of  the  daily 
Cumhuisyet  newspaper,  thinks  official  pique 
at  slow-paying  Oulf  countries  was  the  reason 
government-controlled  television  recently 
showed  the  movie  "Lawrence  of  Arabia"  for 
the  first  time  in  20  years.  "This  is  seen  here 
as  an  aatl-Arab  movie,"  says  Mr.  Cemal.  "So 
they're  sending  the  Arabs  a  message:  Pay 
up."      J 

I    DISAPPOINTED  WITH  EUROPE 

Many  Turks  are  starting  to  feel  let  down. 
"If  the  increased  textile  quotas  are  all  we 
get,  Tufkey  will  be  very,  very  disappointed," 
says  Bolent  Eczacibasi,  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Ozal's  policies  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Turk- 
ish Indnstrlallsts  and  Businessmen's  Asso- 
ciation In  Istanbul.  "We  need  cash  now.  The 
burden  that  fell  on  Turkey  needs  to  be 
eased." 

As  a  ifieans  of  easing  that  burden,  Mr.  Ozal 
has  suggested  that  Turkey  somehow  join  the 
propose!!  U.S.-Canada-Mexlco  North  Amer- 
ican tne  trade  zone,  a  suggestion  that  has 
evoked  puzzled  stares  in  Washington,  on  geo- 
graphic grounds  if  nothing  else.  Mr.  Ozal 
says  he  only  meant  the  U.S.  should  drop  all 
tariffs  and  barriers  to  trade  with  Turkey.  He 
concedeto,  though,  that  nothing  will  be  done 
for  Turl  :ey  before  the  U.S.  decides  on  a  Mexi- 
can pM  t,  currently  a  contentious  issue  in 
Congreis. 
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Mr.  Oial'a  and  Turkey's  major  disappoint- 
ment is  with  Europe.  "What's  not  come  up  to 
our  expectations  is  mainly  on  the  European 
side,"  Mr.  OEal  says.  The  EC  has  so  far  given 
Turkey  only  about  $231  million  in  emergency 
aid.  Turkey  asked  Europe  to  raise  its  textile 
quotas  by  39%  and  got  an  offer  of  15%.  A  fur- 
ther EC  ai4  package  of  about  $732  million 
that  long  ik^-dates  the  Oulf  crisis  is  still 
being  blocked  by  a  Oreek  veto. 

As  for  full  EC  membership,  even  though 
Turkey  is  the  longest-pending  applicant,  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  admitted  before  Austria  and 
possibly  even  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Mr.  Ozal  had  hoped  the  fallout 
firom  the  qulf  crisis  would  ease  Turkey's 
path  in  Europe,  but  "it  hasn't,"  he  sajrs.  The 
EC  says  high-inflation,  low-income  Turkey 
isn't  ready  to  Join.  Mr.  Ozal  thinks  the  EC 
isn't  ready  lor  a  member  whose  population  is 
96%  Muslim^ 

Deeded:  Toimo  turks 

What  Turkey  has  gained  is  security.  It  has 
seen  Iraq,  a  powerful  and  troublesome  neigh- 
bor, humbled  and  its  military  might  de- 
stroyed. Turkey's  800,000-man  army  now  is 
the  biggest  In  the  region.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration Is  helping  to  improve  Turkey's  fire- 
power: The  U.S.  will  leave  in  Turkey  at  least 
two  Patriolj  anti-missile  batteries  provided 
during  the  war,  and  may  send  as  many  as 
eight  more.  The  U.S.  also  will  give  Turkey  40 
F-4E  flghtet  planes,  and  has  pledge  to  help 
establish  a  Turkish  Defense  Fund  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  various  countries,  to  help  upgrade 
the  Turkish  military. 

And  Mr.  Ozal  pledges  to  push  ahead  with 
his  ambitious  plan  to  modernize  and  West- 
ernize the  economy  no  matter  how  much  or 
how  little  iKlp  he  gets.  "We're  in  a  stage  of 
transformatiion,  which  will  take  more  than  a 
few  years,  (tx>m  an  Extern  European-like 
command  economy  to  the  tree  market,"  Mr. 
Ozal  says. 

That  transformation  will  require  thou- 
sands of  ydung  Turks  like  Mr.  Akpinar  of 
Penta— who'at  the  age  of  29  owns  a  piece  of 
his  company— to  produce  high-quality  goods 
like  bathrobes  for  export.  On  the  wall  out- 
side Mr.  Akpinar's  office  in  Bursa  hangs  a 
photo  of  Mr.  Ozal  cutting  the  ribbon  to  open 
the  $5  million  Penta  plant  two  years  ago. 
"Ozal  loves  medium-size,  clean,  export-ori- 
ented industries,"  says  Mr.  Akpinar.  Adds 
Penta  Chalman  H.  Murat  Vargi:  "If  you 
open  a  steel  mill,  Ozal  won't  come." 

Mr.  Vargi,  who  thinks  the  higher  textile 
quota  will  'eventually  pay  off  for  Turkey 
even  more  than  short-term  financial  aid, 
nonetheless  says  the  country  is  suffering 
right  now.  "Nobody  is  thanking  Turkey  or 
Ozal  for  what  we  did,"  Mr.  Vargi  says.  "He's 
getting  flalt  on  all  sides  at  home,  and  he 
doesn't  deserve  this  much  criticism." 

Adds  a  foreign  diplomat  in  Ankara:  "Ozal's 
got  to  be  disappointed  with  the  way  things 
turned  out.  Saddam  is  still  there,  the  Kurds 
are  at  his  door,  and  the  bills  haven't  been 
paid.  This  ie  not  what  he  had  in  mind  at  all." 
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Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Tennessee,  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  for  the  afternoon. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  momingr  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  106  submit- 
ted earlier  today  by  Senator  Dole  re- 
garding human  rights  In  Yugoslavia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  R«8.  106)  to  express  Senate 
support  for  democracy  and  human  rigrhts  In 
Yugoslavia  and  Senate  opposition  to  the  use 
of  force  against  democratic  republic  govern- 
ments In  Yugoslavia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Madam  President,  I  personally 
have  no  objection.  Has  this  request 
been  cleared  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore will  srield,  yes.  it  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  in 
short,  this  resolution  puts  the  Senate 
on  record  in  support  of  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Yugoslavia.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  f^m  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  have  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion. They  all  agree  with  me  on  the  im- 
portance of  sending  a  strong  signal  to 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stands  one  hundred  percent  on  the 
side  of  fl««dom,  democracy,  and  human 
rights.  They  all  agree  that  such  a  mes- 
sage needs  to  be  sent  now— now  while 
the  situation  In  Yugoslavia  is  fluid  and 
so  uncertain. 


Yugoslavia  has  been  in  the  news  a 
great  deal  over  the  past  few  months, 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  a  military 
crackdown.  The  six  Republics  and  two 
provinces  have  been  engaged  in  a  sort 
of  tug-of-war.  The  four  democratic  Re- 
publics are  trying  to  renegotiate  the 
structure  of  Yugoslavia,  but  are  meet- 
ing resistance  from  the  hardliners,  led 
by  the  Serbian  Government,  who  want 
to  perpetuate  a  centralized  system  and 
retain  a  sigrnlflcant  role  for  the 
hardline  Yugoslav  Army. 

Meanwhile,  human  rights  abuses  con- 
tinue in  parts  of  Yugoslavia  under  the 
control  of  the  Serbian  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department,  in 
the  province  of  Kosova,  repressive 
measures  continued  and  intensified 
over  the  course  of  the  past  year.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Albanians  have  lost 
their  jobs,  hundreds  have  been  beaten 
and  arrested.  As  I  saw  for  myself,  last 
year,  Kosova  is  a  police  state. 

But,  we  have  seen  these  police  state 
tactics  used  in  the  capital  of  Serbia. 
Belgrade.  Just  last  month,  Serbian  au- 
thorities, under  the  direction  of  Ser- 
bian President  Slobodan  Milosevic  and 
his  cronies,  fired  upon  a  large  crowd  of 
anti-Communist  protesters — they  fol- 
lowed up  with  tear  gas  and  clubs.  Most 
of  these  protesters  were  young  Serbs 
who  are  fed  up  with  Communist  poli- 
cies and  want  the  opportunities  that 
come  with  democracy — they  see  the 
emptiness  of  Communist  promises. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  calls 
on  the  hardliners  to  cease  their  repres- 
sion and  refrain  from  the  use  of  force 
and  coercive  tactics.  It  also  notes  that 
in  view  of  the  human  rights  abuses 
that  continue  in  parts  of  Yugoslavia, 
the  criteria  on  aid  to  Yugoslavia  estab- 
lished in  section  599a  of  the  fiscal  year 
1991  foreign  operations  appropriations 
bill  has  not  been  met.  Finally,  this  res- 
olution sends  a  warning  to  the  Com- 
munist forces  in  Yugoslavia:  It  states 
that  in  the  event  of  a  military  crack- 
down against  the  democratic  republic 
governments  the  Senate  urges  the 
President  to  suspend  all  economic  and 
technical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  does 
not  seek  to  influence  the  future  struc- 
ture of  Yugoslavia— that  is  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Yugoslavia  to  decide  and  they 
will — in  Republic  referendums  to  be 
held  by  the  end  of  May.  Instead,  this 
resolution  seeks  to  send  a  message  of 
support  to  democratic  forces  within  all 
of  the  Republics  and  Provinces  of 
Yugoslavia.  In  Yugoslavia,  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  struggle  between  democracy 
and  commimism  and  we  need  to  take  a 
stand  for  democracy. 


Iiir.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  a^  not  aware  of  any  ftirther  debate 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

8.  Res.  106 

Whereas  in  1990  four  of  the  six  republics  In 
Yugoslavia  elected  non-Communist  demo- 
cratic governments; 

Whereas  in  1990  two  republics  in  Yugo- 
slavia elected  Communist  governments; 

Whereas  in  1990  the  provinces  of  Koeova 
and  Vojvodlna  were  stripped  of  their  autono- 
mous status  by  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Serbia; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
State's  1990  annual  report  on  human  rights 
states  that,  "In  the  irovlnce  of  Koaova.  Ser- 
bian authorities  continued  and  intensified 
repressive  measures  that  featured  In  1980 
thousands  of  political  arrests,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  politically  motivated  Job  dlsmlaaals, 
and  widespread  police  violence  against  eth- 
nic Albanians." 

Whereas  the  Yugoslav  Army  has  threat- 
ened the  use  of  military  force  to  undermine 
the  democratic  republics  of  Yugoslavia  and 
to  suppress  human  rights  in  the  province  of 
Kosova  and  elsewhere; 

Whereas  despite  continuous  and  good-faith 
efforts  by  the  democratic  Republics  to  come 
to  a  negotiated  agreement  on  the  future 
structure  of  Yugoslavia,  there  remains  a 
threat  of  a  military  crackdown; 

Whereas  the  political  situation  In  Yugo- 
slavia is  highly  uncertain:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That: 

SECTION  1.  United  SUtes  policy  toward 
Yugoslavia  should  be  based  on  support  for 
democracy  and  human  rights  for  all  of  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  calls  on  Serbian  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic  to  cease  all  repres- 
sive policies  against  the  Albanian  population 
of  Kosova. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  calls  on  Yugoslav  Presi- 
dent Jovlc  and  the  Yugoslav  Army  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  coercive  tactics  and  force 
against  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments of  the  republics  of  Bosnla- 
Hercegovlna.  Croatia.  Macedonia,  and  Slove- 
nU. 

Sec.  4.  The  Senate  notes  that  the  criteria 
established  in  Section  S0BA  of  Public  Law 
101-613  have  not  been  met  by  the  Yugoslav 
and  Serbian  governments. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  event  of  a  military  crack- 
down by  the  Yugoslav  Army  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Presi- 
dent should  inunedlately  suspend  all  eco- 
nomic and  technical  benefits  provided  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 
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Bfr.  OORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PERSIAN  GULP  WAR  CRIMINALS 
PROSECXmON  ACT 

Mr.  OORE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  Calendar  No.  62.  S.  253  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate leader  fonmis  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Geneva  Conventions, 
introduced  by  Senator  McConnell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3S3)  to  provide  for  the  eaUblUh- 
ment  of  appropriate  le^  forums  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Genevb  Conventions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  inunediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  f^m  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

BCnON  1.  SHOfrr  TTfLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Persian  Gulf 
War  Criminals  Prosecution  Act  of  1991". 
■K:Ll.nNDINQ& 

The  Congress  nnds  that— 

(1)  the  International  Military  Tribunal  at 
Nuremberg  held  the  initiation  of  a  war  of  ag- 
greasion  to  be  "not  only  an  international 
crime  (but  also)  the  supreme  International 
crime  differing  only  from  other  war  crimes 
In  that  It  contains  within  Itself  the  accumu- 
lated evil  of  the  whole": 

(2)  the  United  Nations  has  reaffirmed  the 
prlncliiles  of  International  law  recognized  by 
the  Charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal,  and 
the  Judgments  of  the  Tribunal; 

(3)  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Im- 
poses on  its  members  the  obligations  to  "re- 
frain In  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  Independence  of 
any  state"  and  to  "settle  their  International 
dlsiHites  by  peaceful  means"; 

(4)  on  August  2,  1990,  and  without  provo- 
cation, IraQ  Initiated  a  war  of  aggression 
against  the  sovereign  state  of  Kuwait: 

(5)  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War  (also  known  as  the  "Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention") imposes  certain  obligations  upon  a 
belligerent  state,  occupying  another  country 
by  force  of  arms.  In  order  to  protect  the  ci- 
vilian population  of  the  occupied  territory 
from  some  of  the  ravages  of  the  conflict  and 
requires  that  persons  committing  "grave 
breaches"  are  to  be  api»«hended  and  sub- 
jected to  trial: 

(6)  "grave  breaches"  are  deflned  to  include 
"willful  killing,  torture,  or  inhuman  treat- 
ment *  *  *,  willfully  causing  great  suffering 
or  serious  injury  to  body  or  health,  taking  of 
hostages  and  extensive  destruction  and  ap- 
propriation of  property,  not  Justified  by  mili- 
tary necessity"; 

(7)  there  is  evidence  that  Iraqi  authorities 
have  violated  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Gene- 
va Convention  through  their  inhumane 
treatment  and  acts  of  violence  against  the 


Kuwaiti  I  civilian  population  by  subjecting 
Kuwaiti '  civilianB  to  physical  coercion,  suf- 
fering, aind  extermination  in  order  to  obtain 
informailon.  and  by  other  actions; 

(8)  bote  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  parties  to  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention; 

(9)  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatm^t  of  Prisoners  of  war  (also  known 
as  the  '"Third  Geneva  Convention")  sets 
forth  standards  for  the  treatment  of  civilians 
and  incapacitated  combatants  during  times 
of  hostilities  and  requires  that  persons  com- 
mitting "grave  breaches"  are  to  be  appre- 
hended And  subjected  to  trial; 

(10)  twre  is  evidence  that  Iraqi  authorities 
have  vicuated  provisions  of  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention  by  their  physical  and  psycho- 
logical abuse  of  military  and  civilian  pris- 
oners of  war,  including  members  of  the  inter- 
national press,  by  placing  prisoners  of  war  in 
solitary  confinement,  failing  to  shelter  them 
against  air  bombardment,  and  denying  them 
contact  with  the  outside  world,  and  by  other 
actions:  I 

(11)  Imq  Is  a  party  to  the  Third  (Geneva 
Convention; 

(12)  tnre  Is  evidence  that  Iraqi  authorities 
committed  crimes  against  peace  by  firing 
missiles!  on  Israel  with  the  intent  of  making 
it  a  partjy  to  war  and  with  the  intent  of  kill- 
ing or  iqjurlng  innocent  civilians; 

(13)  tl^ere  is  evidence  that  Iraqi  authori- 
ties, by  I  inflicting  grave  risk  to  the  health 
and  welt-being  of  innocent  civilians  In  the 
region  tsf  willfully  setting  on  fire  Kuwaiti  oil 
wells  and  willfully  spilling  oil  Irto  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  resulting  In  the  mass  pollution  of 
air  and  water,  have  committed  crimes 
against  I  the  peace,  in  that  such  acts  con- 

ngaging  in  military  and  other  hos- 
of  environmental  modification  tech- 
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ire  is  evidence  that  Iraqi  authorities 
ated,  and  continue  to  violate,  inter- 
national law,  by  using  chemical  and  other  il- 
legal weapons  against  the  citizens  of  Iraq,  by 
shelling  and  bombing  Indiscriminately  the 
cities  and  other  civilian-populated  regions  of 
Iraq,  by  torturing  and  committing  the  sum- 
mary killing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Iraqi 
citizens,  and  by  expelling  through  force  and 
threats  of  force  millions  of  Kurdish  and  Shi'a 
citizens  of  Iraq;  and 

(15)  Ir^i  authorities  who  have  committed 
crimes  i|nder  international  law  must  be  pros- 
ecuted fbr  committing  such  crimes  because  a 
failure  to  try  and  punish  them  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent  and  would  nega- 
tively impact  the  value  of  deterrence  on  the 
commission  of  future  crimes  under  Inter- 
nationa] law. 
SEC  S.  0  EFINmONS. 

For  pi  rposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  tbi  I  term  "crimes  under  international 
law"  m<  ans  crimes  against  humanity,  crimes 
against  jeace.  and  war  crimes; 

(2)  th#  term  "crimes  against  humanity" 
means  itiurder,  extermination,  enslavement, 
deportation,  or  any  other  inhumane  act  com- 
mitted pigalnst  any  civilian  population,  or 
any  per^cution  on  political,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious gicunds; 

(3)  the  term  "crimes  against  peace"  means 
the  pladning,  preparation.  Initiation,  or  wag- 
ing of  ajwar  of  aggression,  or  a  war  in  viola- 
tion of  mtemational  treaties,  agreements,  or 
assurances,  or  participation  In  a  common 
plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  tuch  act  or  engaging  in  military  or 
other  bbstlle  uses  of  environmental  modi- 
fication! techniques  having  widespread,  long- 
lasting,  or  severe  effects  as  a  means  of  de- 
structioD,  damage,  or  injury  of  another 
countryt 
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(4)  the  teiTn  "war  crimes"  means  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war,  includ- 
ing violatioi^  of  any  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions; 

(5)  the  ter^  "Iraqi  authorities"  means  any 
ofncer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraqi  (or  any  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity thereof),  including  any  member  of  the 
armed  forced  or  security  forces  of  Iraq; 

(6)  the  tet^n  "Persian  Gulf  region"  means 
the  region  consisting  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  countries  bordering  the  Persian  Gulf, 
induing  Irad;  and 

(7)  the  terfn  "Persian  Gulf  war  criminals" 
means  Iraqi  Authorities  who  have  committed 
crimes  unde^  international  law  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  refion  at  any  time  on  or  after  Au- 

988.1 

i-ic 

A(iENCIES  AND  COURTS 

SEC.   101.  COLLECTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OT 
ISCOROa 

The  President  shall  direct  the  appropriate 
United  States  Government  departments  and 
agencies  to  collect  and  maintain  evidence  of 
crimes  conimitted  by  Persian  Gulf  war 
criminals.    | 

ffiC.    lOL    DETERMINATION    OP    JURISDICTION 
FJOR  PROSECUTIONa 

The  Presltent  shall  consult  with  the  At- 
torney Gene^l,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  determine  the 
appropriate  jurisdiction  for  the  prosecution 
of  Persian  Gulf  war  criminals,  including  Fed- 
eral and  sp^ially  apiminted  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

TITLE  n4lNTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL 
I         TRIBUNAL 
SEC.  an.  PR0^>08AL  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Congress  urges  the  President,  acting 
through  th0  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
propose  to  the  Security  Council  the  estab- 
lishment of  lan  international  criminal  tribu- 
nal for  the  prosecution  of  Persian  Gulf  war 
criminals  w|io  may  not  more  appropriately 
be  prosecuted  in  Federal  and  specially  ap- 
pointed cousts  of  the  United  States. 
SEC.  taa.  ALl^mATIVE  MEANS  FOR  ESTABUSH- 

In  the  evont  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  faili  to  take  action  to  establish  an 
international  criminal  tribunal  for  the  ik-os- 
ecution  of  Persian  Gulf  war  criminals,  the 
Congress  ur^es  the  President  to  work  with 
the  partner^  in  the  coalition  of  nations  par- 
ticipating lA  Operation  Desert  Storm  to  es- 
tablish suchjan  international  criminal  tribu- 
nal. ' 

SEC.  aOS.   ES^LISHMENT  OF  STATE   DEPART- 
MENT OFFICE. 

(a)  ESTAHUSHMENT.— <1)  There  is  estab- 
lished wlthui  the  Department  of  State  the 
Office  for  tpe  Prosecution  of  Persian  Gulf 
War  Criminals  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Office"). 

(2)  The  Sejcretary  of  State  shall  designate 
an  officer  o^  employee  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  serte  as  Director  of  the  Office. 

(b)  ADMiiiSTRATiON.— <1)  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs  (or  any  successor  Assistant 
Secretary)  spall  administer  the  Office. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  make 
available  to  jthe  Office  such  personnel  and  of- 
fice space  aa  the  Office  may  require. 

(c)  FIWCTIONS.- The  Office  shall— 

(1)  develof  the  United  States  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal tribunal  for  the  prosecution  of  Persian 
Gulf  war  crifnlnals; 

(2)  advise  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  ^f.tes  to  the  United  Nations  in 
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any  dlscussiona  or  negotiations  on  matters 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  such  an 
international  criminal  tribunal;  and 

(3)  carry  out  such  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities as  may  be  reQuired  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  implement  the  United  States  role 
with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  Persian 
Gulf  war  criminals  before  such  International 
criminal  tribunal  once  it  is  esUblished. 
TITLE  in— CONORKSSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 
SBC.  Ml.  PRKSIDKNTIAL  BKPORT. 

No  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfCalrs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report— 

(1)  setting  forth  the  proposal  developed  by 
the  Office  under  section  203; 

(2)  describing  the  evidence  of  crimes  under 
international  law  that  justifies  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Persian  Gulf  war  criminals  before  an 
international  criminal  tribunal;  and 

(3)  identifying  Iraqi  authorities  who  should 
be  prosecuted  for  committing  such  crimes. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  criminal  tri- 
bunal for  the  prosecution  of  Persian 
Gulf  war  criminals,  to  establish  an  of- 
fice within  the  Department  of  State  to 
implement  the  U.S.  role  with  respect 
to  the  tribunal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  over  40 
years  ago.  after  the  Nuremberg  trials 
that  followed  World  War  n.  Justice 
Robert  Jackson  wrote: 

If  the  nations  which  command  the  great 
physical  forces  of  the  world  want  the  society 
of  nations  to  be  governed  by  law,  [the  Nur- 
emberg] principles  may  contribute  to  that 
end. 

A  few  years  earlier,  in  his  opening 
speech  as  Chief  Nuremberg  Prosecutor, 
Justice  Jackson  had  said  that  the 
"principle  of  personal  liability  is  a  nec- 
essary and  logical  one  If  International 
Law  is  to  render  real  help  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace." 

It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  we  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  S.  253,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  Criminals  Prosecution 
Act  of  1991,  which  has  just  been  re- 
ported out  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

This  legislation,  which  received  the 
committee's  unanimous  support,  com- 
bines language  suggested  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCON- 
NELL]  with  proposals  advanced  by  the 
senior  Senator  f^m  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DODD]  and  m3rself  to  make  sure  that 
the  perpetrators  of  war  crimes  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  brought  to  justice  for 
their  war  crimes,  for  their  crimes 
against  humanity,  and  for  their  crimes 
against  the  peace. 

Our  proposal  has  been  urged  by  nu- 
merous eminent  and  distinguished 
scholars  of  international  law.  two  of 
whom  testified  at  our  hearings  last 
week. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  would  be  on  record 
in  stating  that: 

Iraqi  authorities  who  have  committed 
crimes  under  International  law  must  be  pros- 
ecuted for  committing  such  crimes  because  a 
failure  to  try  and  punish  them  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent  and  would  nega- 
tively Impact  the  value  of  deterrence  on  the 
commission  of  future  crimes  under  inter- 
national law. 

I  might  add  a  personal  note  here  on 
the  subject  of  deterrence.  My  own  fa- 
ther was  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions War  Crimes  Commission  which 
addressed  the  question  of  how  to  han- 
dle the  war  crimes  committed  during 
World  War  n.  He  strongly  believed  in 
the  need  for  future  deterrence,  and  he 
said  at  the  time: 

I  am  thinking  of  my  unborn  grandchildren, 
and  I'll  see  myself  damned,  in  the  most  lit- 
eral and  theological  sense  of  the  word,  I'll 
leave  no  stone  unturned  that  might  save 
them  flHsm  a  third  war.  I  do  not  ask  to  re- 
venge the  dead  innocents,  but  I  intend  to 
protect  those  that  are  to  come. 

In  addition  to  putting  the  Congress 
on  record  in  stating  that  the  Iraqi  war 
criminals  must  be  prosecuted,  this  leg- 
islation would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent first  decide  whether  any  courts  in 
the  United  States  would  be  the  appro- 
priate place  to  prosecute  any  of  these 
Iraqi  war  criminals. 

Then,  as  the  next  step,  the  Congress 
urges  the  President  to  propose, 
through  our  United  Nations  Represent- 
ative, that  an  international  criminal 
tribunal  be  set  up  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  prosecute  those  Iraqi  war 
criminals  who  he  has  decided  should 
not  be  prosecuted  in  United  States 
courts. 

And  finally,  if  the  United  Nations  de- 
cides not  to  set  up  a  court,  the  Con- 
gress urges  the  President  to  work  with 
our  coalition  partners  from  the  Desert 
Storm  operation  to  set  up  just  such  a 
court. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  some  Arm 
and  accountable  direction  is  estab- 
lished for  this  effort,  the  legislation 
also  sets  up  a  special  office  in  the  State 
Department  to  foUow  through  on  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  right  direction  for  us  to 
take.  In  fact,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion has  lagged  woefully  behind  on  this 
subject. 

I  regret  that  we  were  not  able  to 
have  any  executive  branch  witnesses 
come  up  to  testify  at  our  hearings  last 
week.  In  fact,  the  State  Department's 
press  spokeswoman  was  quoted  just 
this  past  Tuesday  as  saying  that  this 
issue  is  "not  something  we  have  been 
actively  moving  on."  And  yet,  Mr. 
President,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
12  European  Community  nations  have 
already  agreed  to  urge  the  United  Na- 
tions to  begin  war  crimes  proceedings. 
The  EC  nations  were  responding  to 
such  a  proposal  that  was  first  made  by 
Germany's    Foreign    Minister    Hans- 


Dietrich  Genscher.  who  said  last  week- 
end that  Saddam  Hussein  is  "person- 
ally responsible  for  genocide  and  war 
crimes." 

Several  days  ago.  Foreign  Minister 
Jacques  Poos  of  Luxembourg,  who  now 
holds  the  EXJ  presidency,  was  quoted  as 
sajring  that  the  EC  ministers  "consider 
Saddam  Hussein  personally 

responsiblle  for  the  crime  of  genocide 
as  defined  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1948  (on  the  Prevention  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide).  I  will  be  discussing  with  the 
UN  Secretary-General  how  this  conven- 
tion can  be  applied.  •  *  •  [This  will  be] 
a  clear  political  signal  to  the  Iraqi  dic- 
tator and  other  dictators  In  the  years 
to  come  who  might  be  Inclined  to  fol- 
low Saddam  Hussein's  example." 

Dutch  Foreign  Minister  Hans  van  den 
Broek  spoke  of  "irrefutable  crimes"  by 
Saddam  Hussein  during  the  gulf  war. 

And  British  Foreign  Office  Minister 
Tristan  Garel-Jones  endorsed  the  war 
crimes  prosecution  idea  as  well. 

The  proposal  of  the  EC  nations  was 
presented  to  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  earlier  this 
week.  and.  according  to  press  reports, 
he  told  Luxembourg  Foreign  Minister 
Poos  that  "he  would  submit  the  Euro- 
pean request  to  a  legal  examination" 
and  give  a  response  "in  the  shortest 
possible  time."  The  Secretary  General 
was  quoted  as  sajring: 

It  is  an  interesting  idea.  I  will  consult  with 
my  legal  advisers  to  see  how  we  can  proceed. 
Then  1  will  give  the  European  Community 
my  opinion  about  the  matter. 

Madam  President,  the  United  States 
should  be  presenting  its  proposal  as 
well,  and  that  is  what  this  legislation 
Is  designed  to  accomplish.  I  will  close 
my  remarks  with  the  words  of  the 
noted  philosopher,  teacher  and  author 
Elle  Wlesel  before  our  committee  just 
last  week.  He  said: 

Let  history  record  our  determination  that 
whenever  an  aggressor  will  launch  war 
against  defenseless  countries,  his  story  will 
inexorably  lead  him  before  an  international 
court  of  Justice.  His  sentence  will  almost  be 
irrelevant.  His  personal  future  will  matter 
little.  What  will  matter  is  the  exposure  of 
his  criminal  deeds.  What  will  matter  is  that 
he  will  remain  in  the  annals  of  history  as  an 
example  of  what  human  beings,  driven  by  fa- 
naticism or  ambition,  can  do  to  one  another. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlt- 
tee  this  morning  reported  out  this  bill 
which  deals  with  the  question  of  war 
crimes  trials  for  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  henchmen.  Quite  simply.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  administration  pursue 
three  obvious  options: 

First,  to  look  at  the  possibility  of 
trjring  Saddam  and  his  henchmen  in 
this  country  under  our  laws. 

Second,  to  pursue  the  establishment 
of  an  international  criminal  court — 
none  exists  at  present— before  which 
Saddam,  and  others  found  guilty  of  war 
crimes,  could  be  brought. 
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Third,  the  exploration  of  the  option 
of  having  a  coalition  court.  That  Is,  the 
winning  countries  trying  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  henchmen.  This  latter  op- 
tion is  the  Nuremberg  example  where 
the  winning  coalition  tried  those  who 
conunitted  war  crimes  on  the  losing 
side. 

Madam  President,  when  we  intro- 
duced this  legislation  in  January,  I  was 
motivated  in  large  measure  by  Hus- 
sein's humiliation  of  our  combat  fliers 
by  publicly  parading  them  in  front  of 
international  TV  and  forcing  them  to 
denounce  their  countries.  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  Geneva  Convention  ban- 
ning this  kind  of  treatment  of  POW's 
and  set  about  establishing  a  means  to 
enforce  that  code.  Adding  to  the  abuses 
our  POW's  suffered,  Hussein  and  Iraqi 
authorities  clearly  violated  restric- 
tions against  torture,  hostage  taking, 
and  extrajudicial  executions  of  civil- 
ians, among  many  other  charges. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  victims  of 
Hussein's  ruthless  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait,  and  now  the  mountain 
of  allegations  and  charges  has  grown 
with  the  shameful  abuses  committed 
against  Iraqi  Kurds. 

When  we  launched  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  President  Bush  did  so  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  Important  to  me  that 
the  President  forged  international  po- 
litical and  military  support  for  the  ef- 
fort as  he  protected  constitutional  im- 
peratives requiring  the  Congress  to 
mandate  the  use  of  force  in  war.  It  re- 
flected our  tradition  and  commitment 
to  the  rule  of  law. 

If  we  are  to  do  more  than  talk  about 
a  new  world  order,  if  we  truly  believe 
law  must  prevail  over  tjrrants,  we  must 
now  crown  our  military  and  political 
victory  by  establishing  a  court  to  con- 
sider the  legal  charges  against  Hussein 
and  his  government.  The  war  will  not 
be  over  and  we  will  not  live  up  to  the 
ideals  enshrined  in  our  Constitution 
and  law  if  we  do  not  advance  the  cause 
for  war  crimes  trials. 

Initially.  I  thought  the  credibility  of 
the  proceedings  should  not  be  tainted 
by  winners  judging  losers.  However.  In 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  international  legal  schol- 
ars persuaded  me  that  capable,  inde- 
jwndent  jurists  could  and  would  objec- 
tively assess  the  facts  and  reach  a  fair 
judgment. 

As  a  result  of  amendments  this 
morning  in  committee,  the  legislation 
now  lays  out  three  options  for  the 
President.  First,  he  may  consider  pros- 
ecuting Iraqi  authorities  charged  with 
war  crimes  in  the  United  States  courts. 
I  included  this  provision  at  the  request 
of  lawyers  in  the  administration  who 
pointed  out  if  we  had  custody  of  an  of- 
ficial, we  might  very  well  want  to 
charge  him  here  rather  than  waiting 
for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal. 


The  second  option  available  to  the 
President  is  to  present  our  evidence  to 
the  Unlied  Nations  and  work  to  estab- 
lish an  ^temational  criminal  tribunal. 
Since  t)ie  United  Nations  authorized 
the  usej  of  force  launching  Operation 
Desert  j  Storm,  the  United  Nations 
ought  tb  come  together  to  render  a 
final  leg  al  judgment. 

Although  this  international  court 
would  b  i  the  best  possible  option,  I  am 
a  reallsl  about  the  difficulties  of  work- 
ing out  such  a  consensus.  So,  the  bill 
now  off  trs  a  third  option.  If  efforts  at 
the  Uni  ed  Nations  do  not  succeed,  the 
Presldeit  should  consider  working 
with  our  partners  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  aind  create  a  coalition  court. 

It  Is  Important  to  the  future  world 
order  tjiat  we  not  walk  away  ft-om 
events  ^  the  gulf— that  the  cause  and 
princlplfes  we  fought  for  are  not  aban- 
doned t«  vigilante,  street  justice. 

Just  Oils  week  the  12  European  Com- 
munltyTcountries  agreed  to  press  Sec- 
retary Ae  Cuellar  to  l&unch  a  formal 
war  crimes  investigation  and  tribunal. 
The  tliie  is  clearly  now,  to  move  to- 
ward afi  international  consensus  on 
legal  pipceedings  just  as  we  did  on  the 
use  of  fdrce. 

I  urga  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  send  the  strongest  possible 
messagi  to  our  President  to  work  with 
our  European  allies  and  partners  in  the 
gulf  to  bring  this  war  to  a  legitimate — 
a  legal  4nd. 

I  AMENDMiarr  no.  T2 

(Purposa  To  add  a  reference  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  relating  to  the  use  of  environ- 
mental modification  techniques) 

Mr.  I^cCONNE^LL.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  McCain  and  Sen- 
ator SQtfON,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  des^  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
slderat^n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wjll  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCoN- 
NELL],  f«r  Mr.  McCain  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon),  [proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
72. 

Mr. 
I  ask 
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the  Intemitlonal  convention  which 
Iraq  clearly  violated  when  the  military 
forces  of  Iriq  in  Kuwait,  acting  under 
the  direct  drders  of  the  political  lead- 
ership of  Iraq,  deliberately  caused  in- 
calculable harm  to  the  regional  envi- 
ronment In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Iraq  is  a  elgnator  to  the  Convention 
on  the  Prol^bltion  of  Military  or  Any 
Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environmental 
Modification  Techniques.  The  leaders 
of  Iraq  revealed  their  customary  con- 
tempt for  international  agreements  to 
which  they  I  are  a  party  when  they  or- 
dered the  sjTstematic  destruction  of  the 
entire  Kuv#alti  oil  production  infta- 
structure,  4°<1  when  they  ordered  mil- 
lions of  galk>ns  of  oil  to  be  dumped  into 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  bill  Itefore  us  cites  the  relevant 
Intemationkl  conventions  that  Iraq 
has  so  thoroughly  violated  in  all  their 
crimes  against  himianlty  with  the  ex- 
ception of_fflils  convention  on  the  envl- 
roimient.  Tpe  specific  identification  of 
Iraq's  violation  of  the  convention,  con- 
tained in  this  amendment,  will  provide 
a  basis  foe  the  prosecution  of  Iraq's 
despicable  environmental  terrorism.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

In  closing,  let  me  commend  the  au- 
thors of  this  legislation.  Their  efforts 
have  recogaized  a  fundamental  truth 
governing  all  international  affairs: 
Peace  and  i  ecurity  in  any  region  of  the 
world  restf  primarily  on  respect  for 
intematloi]|al  law.  This  legislation  will 
contribute  blgniflcantly  to  encouraging 
that  respecjt.  The  United  States  Armed 
Forces  havt  brought  peace  and  freedom 
to  the  beleaguered  people  of  Kuwait. 
With  this  ttill.  Congress  undertakes  to 
just  ce  to  the  region.  I  am 
join  my  colleagues  in  this 


CCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
anlmous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ijmendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa^e  7,  line  3  Insert  the  following  addi- 
tional language  before  the  word  "there": 

"Iraq  Is  a  signator  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  Military  or  Any  Other- 
Hostile  fUse  of  Environmental  Modincation 
Techniques,  signed  in  Geneva,  Switzerland 
on  May  8,  1977,  which  provides  in  Article  1 
that:  Eftch  State  Party  to  this  Convention 
undertakes  not  to  engage  in  military  or  any 
other  hostile  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion techniques  having  widespread,  long- 
lasting  or  severe  effects  as  the  means  of  de- 
structioti,  damage  or  Injury  to  any  other 
State  Pirty."  and.  " 

Mr.  ItcCAIN.  Madam  President,  this 
amend  nent  would  Include  within  the 
finding  s  of  the  bill  specific  reference  to 


to 


bring 

pleased 

effort. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

Mr.  G0R£:.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senfitor  Pkt.i.,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  neport. 

The  legi^atlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 
f^m  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gork], 


The  Senai 
for  Mr.  Pel: 
bered73. 

Mr.  GO: 

unanimou: 


proposes  an  amendment  nmn- 


Madam  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  U,  line  19,  strike  all  beginning 
with  (3)  through  State  on  line  20  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  Support  and  facilitate  the  carrying 
out  of  suchi  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
may  be  reqiiired  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment toj  implement  the  United  States 
role  with  re^i)ect  to  the  prosecution  of  Per- 
sian Gulf  vffeir  criminals  before  such  Inter- 
national criininal  tribunal  once  it  is  estab- 
lished.".      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ftirther  deibate?  If  there  is  not,   the 
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question  is  on  a^rreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  73)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  253 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBcnoN  1.  sHoirr  titls. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Persian  Gulf 
War  Criminals  Prosecution  Act  of  1»1". 

8BC.anNIW4G& 

The  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  the  International  Military  Tribunal  at 
Nuremberg  held  the  initiation  of  a  war  of  ag- 
gression to  be  "not  only  an  international 
crime  (but  also)  the  supreme  international 
crime  differing  only  from  other  war  crimes 
in  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  accumu- 
lated evil  of  the  whole"; 

(2)  the  United  Nations  has  reaffirmed  the 
principles  of  international  law  recognized  by 
the  Charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal,  and 
the  Judgments  of  the  Tribunal; 

(3)  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Im- 
poses on  its  members  the  obligations  to  "re- 
train in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state"  and  to  "settle  their  International 
disputes  by  peaceful  means"; 

(4)  on  August  2,  1990,  and  without  provo- 
cation, Iraq  initiated  a  war  of  aggression 
against  the  sovereign  state  of  Kuwait; 

(5)  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War  (also  known  as  the  "Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention") imposes  certain  obligations  upon  a 
belligerent  state,  occupying  another  country 
by  force  of  arms,  in  order  to  protect  the  ci- 
vilian population  of  the  occupied  territory 
from  some  of  the  ravages  of  the  conflict  and 
requires  that  persons  committing  "grave 
breaches"  are  to  be  apprehended  and  sub- 
jected to  trial; 

(6)  "grave  breaches"  are  defined  to  include 
"wiUfUl  killing,  torture,  or  inhuman  treat- 
ment *  *  •,  willfully  causing  great  suffering 
or  serious  injury  to  body  or  health,  taking  of 
hostages  and  extensive  destruction  and  ap- 
propriation of  property,  not  Justified  by  mili- 
tary necessity"; 

(7)  there  is  evidence  that  Iraqi  authorities 
have  violated  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Gene- 
va Convention  through  their  Inhumane 
treatment  and  acts  of  violence  against  the 
Kuwaiti  civilian  population  by  subjecting 
Kuwaiti  civilians  to  physical  coercion,  suf- 
fering, and  extermination  in  order  to  obtain 
information,  and  by  other  actions; 


(8)  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  parties  to  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention; 

(9)  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (also  known 
as  the  "Third  Geneva  Convention")  sets 
forth  standards  for  the  treatment  of  civilians 
and  incapacitated  combatants  during  times 
of  hostilities  and  requires  that  persons  com- 
mitting "grave  breaches"  are  to  be  appre- 
hended and  subjected  to  trial; 

(10)  there  is  evidence  that  Iraqi  authorities 
have  violated  provisions  of  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention  by  their  physical  and  peycho- 
loglcal  abuse  of  military  and  civilian  pris- 
oners of  war.  including  members  of  the  inter- 
national press,  by  placing  prisoners  of  war  in 
solitary  confinement,  falling  to  shelter  them 
against  air  bombardment,  and  denying  them 
contact  with  the  outside  world,  and  by  other 
actions; 

(11)  Iraq  Is  a  party  to  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention; 

(12)  there  is  evidence  that  Iraqi  authorities 
committed  crimes  against  peace  by  firing 
missiles  on  Israel  with  the  Intent  of  making 
it  a  party  to  war  and  with  the  Intent  of  kill- 
ing or  injuring  Innocent  civilians; 

(13)  Iraq  is  a  signator  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  Military  or  Any  Other 
Hostile  Use  of  Environmental  Modincation 
Techniques,  signed  in  Geneva.  Switzerland 
on  May  8,  19T7.  which  provides  in  Article  1 
that:  Each  SUte  party  to  this  Convention 
undertakes  not  to  engage  in  military  or  any 
other  hostile  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion techniques  having  widespread,  long- 
lasting  or  severe  effects  as  the  means  of  de- 
struction, damage  or  Injury  to  any  other 
State  Party."  and  there  is  evidence  that 
Iraqi  authorities,  by  inflicting  grave  risk  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  Innocent  civil- 
ians in  the  region  by  willfully  setting  on  fire 
Kuwaiti  oil  wells  and  willfully  spilling  oU 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulting  in  the  mass 
pollution  of  air  and  water,  have  committed 
crimes  against  the  peace,  in  that  such  acts 
constitute  engaging  in  military  and  other 
hostile  uses  of  environmental  modification 
techniques; 

(14)  there  is  evidence  that  Iraqi  authorities 
have  violated,  and  continue  to  violate,  inter- 
national law,  by  using  chemical  and  other  il- 
legal weapons  against  the  citizens  of  Iraq,  by 
shelling  and  bombing  indiscriminately  the 
cities  and  other  civilian-populated  regions  of 
Iraq,  by  torturing  and  committing  the  sum- 
mary killing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Iraqi 
citizens,  and  by  expelling  through  force  and 
threats  of  force  millions  of  Kurdish  and  Shl'a 
citizens  of  Iraq;  and 

(15)  Iraqi  authorities  who  have  committed 
crimes  under  international  law  must  be  pros- 
ecuted for  committing  such  crimes  because  a 
failure  to  try  and  punish  them  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent  and  would  nega- 
tively impact  the  value  of  deterrence  on  the 
commission  of  future  crimes  under  inter- 
national law. 

SBC  a  i»FDnnoN& 
For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "crimes  under  international 
law"  means  crimes  against  humanity,  crimes 
against  peace,  and  war  crimes; 

(2)  the  term  "crimes  against  humanity" 
means  murder,  extermination,  enslavement, 
deportation,  or  any  other  inhumane  act  com- 
mitted against  any  civilian  population,  or 
any  persecution  on  political,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious grounds; 

(3)  the  term  "crimes  against  peace"  means 
the  planning,  preparation,  initiation,  or  wag- 
ing of  a  war  of  aggression,  or  a  war  in  viola- 
tion of  international  treaties,  agreements,  or 
assurances,   or  participation   in  a  common 


plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  such  act  or  engaging  in  military  or 
other  hostile  uses  of  environmental  modi- 
fication techniques  having  widespread,  long- 
lasting,  or  severe  effects  as  a  means  of  de- 
struction, damage,  or  Injury  of  another 
country; 

(4)  the  term  "war  crimes"  means  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war.  Includ- 
ing violations  of  any  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions; 

(5)  the  term  "Iraqi  authorities"  means  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  (or  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof),  including  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  or  security  forces  of  Iraq; 

(6)  the  term  "Persian  Gulf  region"  means 
the  region  consisting  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  countries  bordering  the  Persian  Gulf,  In- 
cluding Iraq;  and 

(7)  the  term  "Persian  Gulf  war  criminals" 
means  Iraqi  authorities  who  have  committed 
crimes  under  international  law  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  at  any  time  on  or  after  Au- 
gust 25.  1968. 

TITLE  I-.ACTION8  BT  UNTTEO  8TATB8 
AGENCIES  AND  COURTS 
SEC.   Ml.  COLLECnON   AND  MAINTSNANCX  OT 
IUEC08D& 

The  President  shall  direct  the  appropriate 
United  States  Government  departments  and 
agencies  to  collect  and  maintain  evidence  of 
crimes  committed  by  Persian  Oulf  war 
criminals. 

SEC.     IM.    DETERMINAnON    OP    JURlSDICnON 
FOR  PBOSECimONS. 

The  President  shall  consult  with  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  determine  the 
appropriate  jurisdiction  for  the  prosecution 
of  Persian  Gulf  war  criminals,  including  Fed- 
eral and  specially  appointed  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

TITLE  n-^NTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL 
TRIBUNAL 
SEC  Ml.  PROPOeAL  FOR  ESTABUSHMENT. 

The  Congress  urges  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
propose  to  the  Security  Council  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  criminal  tribu- 
nal for  the  prosecution  of  Persian  Gulf  war 
criminals  who  may  not  more  appropriately 
be  prosecuted  in  Federal  and  specially  ap- 
pointed courts  of  the  United  States. 

SEC  an.  ALTKRNATIVB  MEANS  FOB  ESTABLISa- 

MStn. 

In  the  event  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  falls  to  take  action  to  establish  an 
international  criminal  tribunal  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  Persian  Gulf  war  criminals,  the 
Congress  urges  the  President  to  work  with 
the  partners  In  the  coalition  of  nations  par- 
ticipating in  Operation  Desert  Storm  to  es- 
tablish such  an  international  criminal  tribu- 
nal. 

SBC  ML   ESTABUSHMENr  OF  STATC  DEPART- 
MENT OFFICB. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— (1)  There  is  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  State  the 
Office  for  the  Prosecution  of  Persian  Gulf 
War  Criminals  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Office"). 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  designate 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Office. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATION.— (1)  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs  (or  any  successor  Assistant 
Secretary)  shall  administer  the  Ofnce. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  make 
available  to  the  Office  such  personnel  and  of- 
fice si)ace  as  the  Office  may  require. 
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(c)  Functions.— The  Offlce  shall— 

(1)  develop  the  United  States  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal tribunal  for  the  prosecution  of  Persian 
Gulf  war  criminals; 

(2)  advise  the  Pennanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  in 
any  discussions  or  negotiations  on  matters 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  such  an 
international  criminal  tribunal;  and 

(3)  Support  and  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  such  duties  and  responsibilities  as  may  be 
required  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
implement  the  United  States  role  with  re- 
sitect  to  the  prosecution  of  Persian  Gulf  war 
criminals  before  such  international  criminal 
tribunal  once  it  is  established  to  implement 
the  United  States  role  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution  of  Persian  Gulf  war  criminals 
before  such  international  criminal  tribunal 
once  it  is  established. 

TITLE  m— CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 
SBC.  Ml.  PRasmENTIAL  REPOiiT. 

No  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report — 

(1)  setting  forth  the  proposal  developed  by 
the  Office  under  section  203; 

(2)  describing  the  evidence  of  crimes  under 
International  law  that  justifies  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Persian  Gulf  war  criminals  before  an 
International  criminal  tribunal:  and 

(3)  Identifying  Iraqi  authorities  who  should 
be  prosecuted  for  conunltting  such  crimes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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RECENT  EVENTS  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  if  there 
is  no  other  business  my  colleagues 
woold  like  to  pursue  at  this  point,  I 
want  to  address  the  Senate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  recent  events  in  Iraq  and  in  the 
areas  along  the  border  between  Iraq 
and  Turkey,  and  between  Iraq  and  Iran. 

The  world  community  has  been 
moved  by  the  precarious  struggle  for 
existence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
forced  by  their  fear  of  Saddam  Hussein 
into  the  harsh  mountains  of  northern 
Iraq.  As  part  of  that  world  conmiunlty. 
we  have  watched  young  babies  perish 
and  the  elderly  succumb  to  the  cold, 
the  hunger,  the  brutality  of  a  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  exodus. 

I  wish  our  Government's  responses 
had  dlspl&yed  more  foresight  and  more 
alacrity.  Our  President,  who  displayed 
such  brilliant  initiative  in  summoning 
others  to  make  war,  needed  to  be 
pleaded  with  before  he  would  confront 
one  of  the  war's  unintended  con- 
sequences. But,  at  last,  he  has. 

Americans  supiwrt  President  Bush's 
warning  to  Iraq  to  stop  military  action 
north  of  the  36th  parallel,  which  now 
becomes  the  de  facto  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  safe  zone.  Americans  also 
support  President  Bush's  parallel  wam- 
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ing  to  Ifaq  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  thfe  efforts  to  provide  relief  to 
those  Kurds  who  are  enduring  such  ter- 
rible suffering. 

I  behave  Americans  will  support  ef- 
forts to  enforce  this  demand  if  Saddam 
Hussein  i  does  not  comply.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision,  announced  earlier  this 
fully  engage  our  own  military 
the  rescue  effort,  has  its 
it  it  seems  to  me  that  most 
will  also  feel  that  this  was 
rell  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  even  if  belatedly. 

It  is  eesential  now,  however,  to  take 
stock  of  what  else  needs  to  be  done,  not 
only  in  the  coming  days  but  also  in  the 
longer  term.  We  must  plan  better  or  be 
continuously  forced  to  improvise.  The 
sufferin  r  of  the  Kurds  and  others 
should  ]  le  warning  enough  to  us  about 
the  cost  s  of  being  constantly  overtaken 
by  events.  The  President  is  having  to 
make  u}  for  lost  time  now,  and  that, 
among  ether  things  increases  the  risk 
factor  fbr  our  own  troops.  It  is  essen- 
tial thajt  planning  for  the  relief  oper- 
ation on^ercome  the  disabilities  of  a 
late  start.  There  are  indications  that 
the  President  has  caught  even  the 
United  Nations  offguard.  and  it  is  not 
clear  xn^iether  he  has  made  sure  that 
Saddani  Hussein  will  stay  out  of  the 
way. 
I.  my^lf,  would  like  to  go  on  record 
irt  of  the  difficult  calculation 
le  by  the  President,  that  the 
our  personnel — who  are  now 
help  distribute  the  relief  sup- 
to  provide  some  semblance  of 
security  and  order  while  that  process 
takes  rface — are  acceptable  during  the 
time  period  when  this  operation  can  be 
expected  to  take  place  and  then  con- 
clude. 

I  belisve  that  the  military  units  of 
Iraq  w]  ich  have  so  recently  been  en- 
during the  devastation  of  the  war  in 
the  sov  them  part  of  Iraq  understand 
very  cli  larly  what  will  happen  to  them 
if  the^  should  ignore  the  clear 
wamln]  :s  provided  by  President  Bush.  I 
believeour  country  will  be  just  as  unit- 
ed in  a|ipport  of  this  operation  as  we 
were  id  support  of  some  very  difficult 
and  ria(ky  operations  during  the  Per- 
If  war.  But  there  are  steps  that 
to  take  to  minimize  these 
id  to  deffne  the  outcomes  we  are 
iking.  For  example,  at  a  mini- 
e  need  to  settle  any  doubt  that 
»d  Nations  is  in  support  of  this 
in  and  is  ready  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibiility  for  taking  it  over  once  we 
and  our  allies  have  made  it  a  going 
proposition.  That  is  now  in  some  doubt 
and  that  doubt  must  be  4Uickly  re- 
solved.! 

In  th^  near  term,  a  successful  relief 
effort  tnay  well  require  steps  beyond 
those  already  taken.  The  continued 
presence  of  Republican  Guard  units 
north  6f  the  36th  parallel  is  one  of  the 
most  !  mmedlate  sources  of  concern. 
The  pr  ssence  of  such  units  can  under-    the  relief 
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mine  effort!  to  build  any  sense  of  con- 
fidence amcng  the  refugees  or  to  pro- 
vide for  th«  security  of  relief  person- 
nel. 

As  long  a4  these  units  can  remain  in 
the  region.  *ven  if  we  take  no  overt  ac- 
tion, we  may  have  trouble  persuading 
the  Kurds  tfc  relocate  far  enough  away 
ttom  the  Tiirkish  border  down  to  areas 
where  food  knd  medical  care  and  some 
kind  of  shfflter  can  be  provided.  Cer- 
tainly, if  our  plan  is  one  day  soon  to 
have  the  Kurds  leave  the  encampments 
we  are  now  )}uilding  and  return  to  their 
dwelliners  ill  Iraq,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
their  agreeing  to  do  so  if  it  means  pass- 
ing through  the  ranks  of  their  worst, 
most  feared  enemies.  Ultimately,  the 
President  nCtay  find  he  has  to  tell  Iraq 
that  such  units  must  withdraw. 

According  to  the  President's  an- 
nouncement, we  will  establish  several 
encampments  the  size  of  small  cities.  I 
take  it  as  aj  given  that  we  cannot  allow 
either  the  u-aqi  military  or  civilian  po- 
lice authorities  to  operate  in  these  en- 
campments] or  in  their  vicinity.  Con- 
sequently, lit  seems  clear  that  those 
providing  relief,  whether  it  is  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  some  of  our  allies,  or  the 
United  Nations,  must  also  be  prepared 
to  provide  Ibr  public  order. 

Arguably^  the  authority  for  this  ac- 
tion comes: ftom  Resolution  688  on  the 
refugee  crlkis.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  that]  then  steps  must  be  taken 
to  strengthen  and  clarify  the  resolu- 
tion. It  woud,  of  course,  be  absurd  for 
the  United  Nations  to  tiy  to  save  lives 
while  Saddam  Hussein  is  trying  to  take 
them  all  Injthe  same  territory. 

Meanwhile,  attention  must  also  be 
paid  to  th^  refugee  crisis  near  and  in 
Iran.  That  country  is  straining  its  re- 
sources to  deal  with  an  immense  num- 
ber of  desp  srate  people.  Conditions  ap- 
pear to  be  ELS  urgent  there  as  they  are 
in  the  nort  h.  But  the  international  re- 
sponse to  (ate  has  been  Ineffective,  in 
large  meafure,  because  of  Iran's  own 
estrangement  firom  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Nonetheless,  Iran  has  a  problem  on 
its  doorstep  almost  as  bad  or  the  one 
on  the  Turkish  border.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  people  is  as  great  or  greater. 
It  is  only  the  apparently  more  efficient 
efforts  by  jlran  compared  to  those  of 
Turkey  wmch  have  kept  the  suffering 
fl-om  reaching  quite  the  horrendous 
levels  as  we  see  on  the  Turkish  border. 
Thousands  I  of  innocent  lives  are  at 
stake.  We  jshould  be  clear  about  that. 
Iran  is  asking  for  help.  If  ever  there  is 
a  time  for  the  world  community  to  re- 
spond to  n  request  firom  Iran,  now  is 
that  time.  !We  and  other  nations  should 
extend  ourselves  and  move  fast. 

Also,  thdre  appear  to  be  continuing 
skirmishes  involving  units  of  the  Iraqi 
military  aiid  Kurds  on  this  part  of  the 
Iraqi  bordor.  This  must  also  be  dealt 
with,  notvi  ithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
is  south  oJT  the  36th  parallel,  because 
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underway  there,  just  as  they  are  on  the 
Turkish  border.  Indeed,  they  are  al- 
ready underway,  albeit  without  our  full 
participation  on  the  part  of  Iraq,  and 
spilling  over  the  border  into  Iran. 

What  is  perhaps  most  disturbing  is 
what  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  clear  focus 
on  this  problem  at  the  Iranian  border 
which,  I  repeat,  is  as  great  in  its 
human  dimension  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  people  involved,  as  is  the 
problem  on  the  Turkish  border.  The 
issue  for  here  and  for  now  is  not  our 
dislike  of  Iranian  policy  but  the  saving 
of  lives.  Iran  does  appear  to  be  doing  a 
more  effective  job,  as  I  said  before,  but 
it  should  specify  exactly  what  it  would 
like  to  see  from  the  world  community 
in  assisting  them  in  their  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  suffering  now  underway. 

In  the  south  of  Iraq,  there  is  yet  an- 
other different  kind  of  problem.  As  we 
withdraw  our  military  forces  from  the 
occupied  zone,  it  seems  to  me  incon- 
ceivable that  the  almost  40,000  individ- 
uals who  have  left  that  zone  and  put 
their  lives  in  our  care  should  be  turned 
over  to  Iraqi  authority  against  their 
will.  The  image  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  that  part  of  Iraq,  on  the 
Kuwaiti  border,  hanging  on  to  the 
trousers'  legs  of  American  soldiers  as 
they  withdraw,  looking  over  their 
shoulders  at  Iraqi  machine  guns  poised 
to  deal  with  those  who  have  in  some 
cases  been  demonstrating  publicly 
against  the  regime  of  Seuldam  Hussein, 
that  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  place.  It 
is  not  too  extreme  to  say  that  their 
blood  would  be  on  our  hands  if  we  were 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  tragedy. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  people  who 
normally  live  in  that  area  are  express- 
ing fear  about  what  will  happen  after 
we  leave.  It  is  good  that  Secretary  Che- 
ney has  publicly  pledged  that  we  are 
going  to  take  care  of  the  safety  of 
these  people,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  de- 
tails. And  that  is  where  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  will  be  found,  in 
those  details.  What  are  they? 

Having  inquired.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  our  Government  is  clear  about 
what  those  details  are. 

In  particular,  I  think  our  arrange- 
ments may  be  inadequate  at  the  point 
where  our  protection  is  withdrawn  and 
the  safety  of  refugees  becomes  depend- 
ent upon  the  United  Nations.  In  theory, 
there  is  some  protection  from  the  pres- 
ence of  U.N.  peace-keeping  forces  after 
they  replace  United  States  forces  on 
the  Iraqi  side  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
But  their  mandate  may  at  present  be 
Inadequate.  They  appear  authorized 
only  to  monitor  Iraqi  observance  of  the 
demilitarized  zone,  but  not  to  concern 
themselves  with  what  happens  to  peo- 
ple inside  that  zone. 

There  is  a  danger  that  we  may  even- 
tually see  U.N.  forces  passively  stand- 
ing by  while  Saddam  Hussein's  civilian 
police    round    up    the    innocent    for 


slaughter.  Do  we  doubt  that  he  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  precisely  that?  He  is  right 
now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reestablish 
the  extent  of  his  power  over  the  people 
of  Iraq,  in  all  of  its  parts.  He  has  and 
will  continue  to  have  less  ability  to 
threaten  his  neighbors  than  he  had  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  war.  But  his  power 
inside  of  Iraq,  the  base  from  which  he 
will  seek  to  rebuild  power  in  the  region 
and  the  world,  is  now  being  reestab- 
lished. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  he  rees- 
tablishes his  power  is  to  slaughter 
those  who  disagree  with  him.  Having 
seen  these  people,  chanting  against 
Saddam  Hussein's  rule,  on  television, 
what  will  his  reaction  be? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  But  we  cannot  pretend 
that  vague  arrangements  will  suffice. 
We  need  to  be  clear,  as  we  were  not 
clear  about  what  was  happening  to  the 
Kurds  when  this  tragedy  began  to  un- 
fold, and  about  what  was  happening  to 
the  Shiites  just  east  of  the  area  we  are 
now  discussing. 

And  again  here  it  seems  clear  addi- 
tional steps  are  now  needed.  The  be- 
havior of  Iraqi  civilian  police  toward 
the  people  within  the  demilitarized 
zone  needs  to  be  officially  included 
within  the  mandate  of  the  U.N.  forces. 
Kuwait's  border  with  Iraq  must  be  po- 
rous enough  to  permit  fiight  and  relo- 
cation to  an  emergency  zone  in  the 
north  of  Kuwait,  should  that  prove  to 
be  necessary. 

Now,  there  is  another  matter  involv- 
ing the  suffering  of  Iraqi  citizens  which 
we  should  also  anticipate  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  surprised  by  when  it  oc- 
curs. 

Temperatures  will  continue  to  climb 
in  the  weeks  ahead.  The  public  health 
threat  in  the  heart  of  Iraqi  population 
centers,  including  Baghdad  and  those 
cities  and  towns  up  and  down  the  river 
valley,  could  well  become  critical  as 
warming  temperatures  bring  the  threat 
of  cholera  and  other  communicable  dis- 
eases, which  threaten  precisely  because 
of  the  devastation  visited  upon  the 
water  systems,  sewer  systems,  and 
other  parts  of  the  inf^-astructure  of  the 
nation. 

What  will  be  our  reaction  if  we  wit- 
ness widespread  deaths  firom  a  pan- 
demic in  the  populated  regions  of  Iraq's 
center?  We  need  to  address  these  ques- 
tions now.  The  world  community  needs 
to  think  about  and  prepare  for  address- 
ing such  questions  right  now. 

Critics  say  that  as  we  address  ques- 
tions such  as  that  one,  or  the  problems 
surrounding  the  establishment  of  these 
encampments  in  the  north,  or  the  relief 
efforts  on  the  Iranian  border,  or  the 
fate  of  those  refugees  along  the  Kuwait 
border,  that  in  doing  so  we  are  now 
simply  dividing  Iraq  into  segments  and 
in  the  process  destroying  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  that  country. 

The  President  points  out  that  creat- 
ing safe  zones  is  not  the  same  thing  as 


promoting  the  establishment  of  regions 
that  are  fUlly  and  permanently  inde- 
pendent of  Iraq.  Arguably,  however, 
the  steps  he  has  taken  reduce  the  sov- 
ereign authority  of  the  Government  of 
Iraq  to  act  as  it  pleases  within  its  own 
borders,  and  the  further  steps  that  I  am 
discussing  here  would  have  a  similar, 
and  additive,  effect.  But  the  cease-fire 
itself  already  crosses  that  line. 

The  government  in  Baghdad  essen- 
tially retains  only  those  sovereign 
powers  not  claimed  by  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council.  And  if  we  have  already 
denied  the  Government  of  Iraq  the 
power  to  use  oil  to  rebuild  its  military 
force,  how  much  farther  is  it  to  deny 
the  Government  of  Iraq  the  power  to 
exploit  the  circumstances  of  the  i>ost- 
war  environment  to  spill  the  blood  of 
its  own  people  in  a  never-ending  sac- 
rifice to  the  power  of  the  Baathist  re- 
gime in  Baghdad. 

Imagine,  then,  that  we  do  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  vast  ca- 
lamity which  is  rising  to  engulf  the 
Kurds  and  others.  Obviously,  any  suc- 
cess we  have  in  stabilizing  the  situa- 
tion is  a  mere  holding  operation.  We 
are  not  going  to  accept  the  idea  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  indefi- 
nitely huddled  together  on  the  perim- 
eter of  Iraq;  indefinitely  at  the  mercy 
of  events.  True,  we  have  stood  by  and 
witnessed  other  mass  tragedies:  In 
Cambodia  and  in  the  Sudan,  for  exam- 
ple. But  in  this  situation  we  have  the 
ability  to  decide  otherwise. 

The  whole  world  realizes  what  is 
going  on.  Our  allies— to  their  credit- 
are  in  the  ftont  ranks  of  those  pressing 
for  action  and  are  telling  us  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  government  in 
Iraq  that  defied  the  United  Nations 
even  to  the  point  of  warfare,  and  which 
has  now  been  defeated  as  a  result.  We 
are  able  to  bring  tremendous  force  to 
bear  on  the  Government  of  Iraq,  be- 
cause even  after  our  ground  forces 
leave  the  gulf,  we  will  continue  to  con- 
trol the  air  space  of  Iraq,  and  we  con- 
trol its  economic  future  with  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  sanctions. 

We  have,  in  other  words,  the  power  to 
influence  events  in  Iraq.  But  that 
power  can  be  wasted  if  it  is  not  di- 
rected toward  clear  objectives. 

What  is  it  we  would  like  to  see  in 
Iraq?  We  want  the  people  of  Iraq  to  oe 
able  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to 
live  at  least  in  relative  safety.  Saddam 
Hussein  has  made  offers  of  amnesty. 
But  who  will  believe  him?  And  who 
should?  Previous  offers  of  amnesty 
have  been  followed  quickly  by  betrayal 
and  murder. 

Even  the  words  of  this  offer  of  am- 
nesty clearly  spell  out  wide  exceptions 
large  enough  to  accommodate  what- 
ever violence  Saddam  Hussein  wishes 
to  visit  upon  the  people  who  so  un- 
wisely believe  in  the  simple  word  "am- 
nesty" coming  flx)m  his  lips. 
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Who  will  urge  the  Kurds  and  the  Shl- 
Ites  and  others  who  have  fled  to  return 
and  to  place  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  families  In  the  grip  of  this  man 
simply  because  he  has  given  his 
"word"? 

Clearly,  the  minimal  requirement 
here  is  to  secure  not  only  a  statement 
of  the  terms  of  an  unconditional  am- 
nesty, but  also  to  put  in  place  a  net- 
work of  observers  who  will  monitor  the 
situation.  That  is  a  thin  reed  to  lean 
on,  of  course:  mere  words  juxtaposed  to 
the  reality  of  a  regime  which  vrill  sac- 
rifice ansrthlng,  commit  any  crime,  and 
go  to  any  length  to  preserve  its  power; 
a  regime  which  would  prefer  to  rule  a 
valley  of  the  dead  rather  than  allow 
the  living  their  fireedom. 

In  the  end,  I  believe  we  will  finally 
have  to  confront  the  central  questions, 
questions  the  administration  still  ap- 
parently hopes  to  escape:  namely,  what 
will  happen  to  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  Iraq,  and  how  can  we  encourage 
change? 

In  any  such  analysis,  it  is  necessary 
to  grasp  something  which  continues  to 
elude  many  people.  Saddam  Hussein 
may  be  a  singular  personality,  but 
alone  his  removal  fix)m  power  will  not 
end  Iraq's  government  by  terror.  We 
must  be  clear  about  this  point.  He  and 
his  lieutenants,  including  the  Army 
command,  are  united  in  crime  and  cul- 
pability for  what  has  happened  to  Iraq 
and  its  people. 

The  removal  of  Saddam  Hussein 
alone  will  not  reveal  a  layer  of  honest 
and  decent  underlings  to  lead  Iraq.  It 
wlU  only  reveal  the  next  layer  of  those 
who  are  complicit  In  his  crimes.  Any- 
one who  has  studied  the  history  of  his 
role  understands  that  fact.  If  we  look 
the  truth  in  the  eye,  we  will  see  it  is 
not  only  Saddam  Hussein  who  must  be 
removed  firom  power,  bat  his  govern- 
ment. 

Until  Saddam  Hussein  is  gone,  until 
his  government  is  gone,  and  until  the 
Iraqi  state  is  reestablished  on  a  new 
footing,  there  can  be  no  solution  on  an 
enduring  basis  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees,  nor  durable 
basis  for  regional  security  and  stabil- 
ity. 

We  must  recognize  that  simple,  if  dif- 
ficult fact. 

This  conclusion  leads  to  clear  oper- 
ational consequences  for  American  pol- 
icy. We  must  decide  that  our  goals  in 
this  region  cannot  be  mortgaged  to  the 
survival  of  a  government  which  has 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  a 
capacity  for  mass,  unconscionable  vio- 
lence against  its  own  people  and 
•gainst  its  neighbors. 

On  the  contrary,  our  eff^orts  must  be 
focused  on  isolating  that  government 
Internationally,  and  on  encouraging  its 
downfall  at  the  hands  of  authentic 
forces  trom  within  Iraq. 

Madam  President,  the  force  which  we 
are  in  a  position  to  exercise  right  now 
In  Iraq,  by  virtue  of  the  sanctions,  by 
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virtue  df  our  leadership  of  an  inter- 
national coalition,  by  virtue  of  our 
control  jof  the  airspace  in  Iraq,  by  vir- 
tue of  ihe  international  community's 
control  jof  its  oil  revenue,  by  virtue  of 
our  ability  to  communicate  with  ele- 
ments inside  Iraq — all  must  be  orga- 
nized aad  orchestrated  toward  the  ob- 
jective jof  removing  Saddam  Hussein 
from  porwer,  and  removing  his  govern- 
ment from  power. 

That  Is  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
our  got  Is  and  the  just  goals  of  the 
world  onrmiunity,  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  Iraqi  people — even  Iraqis  who 
have,  ill  the  past,  been  supporters  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  He  is  reestablishing 
his  pow  sr  by  exercising  continued  ter- 
ror agaj  ast  them  as  well. 

One  o  the  most  important  things  we 
can  do  to  isolate  the  government  of 
Saddam  Hussein  is  to  document, 
through  testimony  and  evidence  gath- 
ered under  international  auspices,  its 
criminal  nature  and  deeds.  This  may  or 
may  nofi  lead  to  indictments  and  trials 
in  absentia. 

The  Iresident  seemed,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  to  hint  he  would  trade  the 
equivalent  of  immunity  in  return  for 
Saddam  Hussein's  prompt  departure 
into  pennanent  exile.  But  the  only  way 
to  seal  the  door  to  any  return  to  Inter- 
nationa) acceptability  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein aji4  for  his  regime  is  to  thoroughly 
document  their  crimes  and  lay  them  on 
the  pul4ic  record  for  the  world  to  see. 

Then,  if  we  wish  to  plea  bargain  with 
Saddam  Hussein,  which  is  bow  I  would 
characterize  the  offer  of  inununity  in 
return  for  his  departure — and  I  do  not 
do  thatj  in  a  way  that  is  designed  to 
cast  paejudice  upon  that,  because  I 
think  tie  President  is  right  to  consider 
that  possibility— but,  if  we  wish  to 
even  consider  such  an  arrangement, 
the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  first  indict 
him  and  lay  out  the  record. 

Meanwhile,  every  effort  should  be 
made  Oo  emphasize  that  under  the 
present  government,  Iraq  will  exist  as 
a  pariah  state.  Iraq's  suspension  f^om 
the  Uni  «d  Nations,  a  process  which  be- 
gins with  a  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion, w  )uld  be  a  useful  expression  of 
that  stitus,  with  both  symbolic  and 
practia  1  consequences,  that  should  in- 
crease ihe  discomfort  and  Isolation  of 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  government. 

The  process  of  nurturing  internal 
forces  Capable  of  bringing  down  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  his  government 
should  jbegln  with  a  clear  statement 
that  thb  United  States  will  never  re- 
lent onl  sanctions  until  a  new  govern- 
ment has  been  formed;  one  which  will 
arguabw  give  voice  to  the  peoples  of 
that  nation,  and  respect  their  basic 
rights  and  needs. 

Why  are  we  so  reluctant  to  speak  out 
in  favor  of  democracy  and  the  prin- 
ciples rfe  hold  most  dear  in  seeking  a 
resolution  for  this  crisis,  which  is  lin- 
gering past  the  time  when  we  all  hoped 
it  woul( ,  end? 
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Let  me  e:  nphasize,  we  must  demand 
not  just  ths  downfall  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, whicl  the  President  has  been 
doing  in  wo^s,  but  the  replacement  of 
his  system  ^f  government  as  the  condi- 
tion for  mpdifying  the  sanctions  be- 
yond those  forms  of  relief  necessary  for 
the  health  and  basic  sustenance  of  the 
Iraqi  people.  We  must  underscore  that 
our  fundamental  dispute  is  not  with 
the  people  of  Iraq,  but  with  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Of  course*,  even  if  that  government 
were  to  be|  replaced,  Iraq  must  still 
bear  responsibility  toward  other  na- 
tions and  people  for  damages  and 
crimes,  but'  certainly  a  decent  govern- 
ment in  Baghdad  should  invite  a  reas- 
sessment of  those  obligations. 

It  is  also  Itime  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  highest  lev- 
els, to  contact  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speajk  out  for  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples  of  Irad.  We  do  not  have  to  recog- 
nize them  4s  a  government  in  exile,  or 
formalize  their  position.  But  it  is 
shameful  tnat  for  years  we  have  re- 
fused to  even  meet  these  people  in  the 
open;  that  we  have  refused  to  even 
allow  themlto  state  their  case  publicly 
here  in  the  [United  States  in  a  forum  of 
our  choosing. 

Why  do  we  seem  automatically  to  as- 
sume that  neither  they  nor  the  peoples 
of  Iraq  are  capable  of  self-discipline 
and  self-government?  That  assumption 
betrays  our  most  basic  leap  of  faith 
which  led  bo  the  establishment  of  this 
country  ana  its  revolutionary  form  of 
govemmens. 

When  dldlwe  come  to  think  that  self- 
govenmieni  was  beyond  the  capability 
of  certain  deoples?  How  did  we  come  to 
accept  tha^  we  could  export  sophisti- 
cated equipment,  including  advanced 
weaponry  to  Iraq,  but  that  these  same 
people,  whi)  could  master  these  ad- 
vanced devices,  are  somehow  incapable 
ever  of  mastering  the  techniques  of  de- 
mocracy? 

Why,  wMBn  representatives  of  the 
Kurds  explijcitly  say  they  are  not  seek- 
ing indepeiidence  firom  Iraq,  but  some 
form  of  autpnomy  for  themselves  with- 
in Iraq,  dbes  our  Government  brush 
that  extraordinary  series  of  statements 
aside?  I 

It  is  noi  just  moral  outrage  that 
should  lead  us  to  reappraise  our  policy. 
Iraq  is  a  potentially  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful nation.  It  has  a  large  and  talented 
population,:  and  it  has,  in  addition  to 
its  resource  base  in  oil,  another  re- 
source base  in  the  form  of  fertile  agri- 
cultural regions. 

As  we  have  seen,  if  these  resources 
are  under  she  control  of  a  totalitarian 
state,  theyi  can  menace  the  entire  re- 
gion. We  cannot  risk  allowing  such 
hostile  power  to  again  take  root  and 
grow  in  Ira<  t. 

But  vigiliince  is  not  enough.  That  is 
essentially  a  defensive  waiting  game, 
and  dlctat>rs  have  notoriously  long 
lives  and  Ic  ng  careers.  The  resources  of 
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the  Iraqi  State  most  be  directed  to 
peaceful  purposes  under  the  eruldance 
of  a  different  regrlme  which  exists  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Its  people.  Until 
there  Is  such  a  regime,  there  will  re- 
main the  ultimate  risk  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's reemergence. 

Moreover,  If  we  believe  that  a  stable 
Iraq  Is  In  our  Interest,  surely  we  now 
can  see  that  dictatorship  there  is  not 
the  cure  for  Internal  instability,  but 
the  cause.  If  our  objective  is  to  make 
sure  we  do  not  have  to  face  another 
Iraqi  bid  for  regrlonal  hegemony  and  for 
world  influence  based  on  aggression, 
the  reconsolidation  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's control  over  Iraq  is  precisely  the 
wrong  outcome. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  Kurdish  ir- 
redentism  as  a  threat  to  Turkey,  and 
Shilte  fundamentalism  as  a  threat  to 
the  gulf  states,  then  we  should  under- 
stand that  oppression  nurtures  extre- 
mism. And  yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
Government  completely  discounts  the 
possibility  that  the  solution  to  the  sta- 
bility of  Iraq  is  that  its  peoples  must 
live  at  peace  with  each  other  within  a 
democratic  and  just  firamework. 

Instead,  we  seem  to  have  banked  en- 
tirely on  the  survival  of  the  existing 
system  of  government,  even  though  we 
say  we  would  like  to  see  it  under  a  dif- 
ferent individual  leader. 

We  should  request  nothing  flrom  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  but  rather  state  our  de- 
mands and  be  prepared  to  enforce 
them.  We  are  not  asking  him  to  avoid 
military  operations  north  of  the  36th 
parallel;  we  are  telling  him.  The  clear 
Implication  is  that  if  he  refuses  to 
comply,  we  will  use  force  to  enforce  it. 

Similarly,  we  must  make  it  clear 
that  in  the  end,  we  will  never  be  rec- 
onciled either  to  him  or  to  his  govern- 
ment; that  even  after  our  ground  forces 
are  withdrawn,  unless  he  prepares  the 
way  for  his  own  departure,  we  will 
grrease  the  skids. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  note  that 
American  covert  assistance  to  the  Af- 
ghan resistance  was  highly  effective  in 
changing  the  balance  in  that  struggle, 
even  though  there  was  never  any 
thought  of  a  direct  United  States  mili- 
tary engagement.  We  have  options  that 
do  not  at  all  depend  on  a  sustained  U.S. 
military  presence.  We  should  be  consid- 
ering them.  The  exercise  of  power  be- 
gins with  a  correct  understanding  of  its 
extent  as  well  as  its  limits. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  President  that 
the  United  States  should  remove  its 
ground  forces  f^m  the  occupied  zone 
as  planned  and  ftom  the  region,  but  the 
President  is  confronting  us  with  a  false 
choice  when  he  says  that  to  complete 
that  withdrawal,  we  must  be  passive 
about  the  internal  affairs  of  Iraq.  We 
are  already  deeply  involved  in  those  in- 
ternal affairs  and  must,  of  necessity, 
remain  so  for  some  time.  We  must  pick 
our  preferred  course  of  action.  If  we  do 
not  succeed  in  imposing  an  agenda  that 
reflects  American  goals  of  regional  and 


international  security,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein vrill  have  an  opportunity  to  im- 
pose his.  He  is  seeking  to  do  so  right 
now. 

The  withdrawal  of  our  armies  does 
not  require  us  to  leave  Saddam  Hussein 
to  his  own  devices.  We  have  to  believe 
that  he  not  only  Intends  to  survive  on 
power  but  to  recover  what  he  has  lost 
and  then  to  grasp  for  another  oppor- 
tunity to  dominate.  He  is  gaining 
strength  again  right  now.  Therefore,  if 
we  do  not  want  to  be  forced  at  some  fu- 
ture time  to  reintroduce  our  armies, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  removal 
fi"om  power  of  Saddam  and  his  govern- 
ment are  vital  pieces  of  unfinished 
business. 

In  my  opinion.  Madam  President,  and 
I  want  to  state  this  clearly.  President 
Bush  should  not  be  blamed  for  Saddam 
Hussein's  survival  to  this  point.  There 
was  throughout  the  war  a  clear  consen- 
sus that  the  United  States  should  not 
include  the  conquest  of  Iraq  among  its 
objectives.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  uni- 
versally accepted  that  our  objective 
was  to  push  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait,  and  it 
was  fturther  understood  that  when  this 
was  accomplished,  combat  should  stop. 
That  is  also  why,  after  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Iraqi  forces  were  being 
routed,  pressure  mounted  rapidly  here 
and  abroad  to  proclaim  a  cease-fire. 

If  it  was  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
Saddam  Hussein  would  be  a  prompt  po- 
litical casualty  of  the  war,  as  the  deba- 
cle it  turned  out  to  be  for  Iraq,  that  his 
rule  would  end  shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  his  armies,  then  that  was  a  mistake 
widely  shared  throughout  our  country. 

But  only  the  President  could  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  Hussein  ought  to  be 
overthrown,  and  only  the  President 
could  decide  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  use  of  Iraqi  com- 
bat helicopters  to  suppress  rebellion,  in 
clear  violation  of  the  understanding  of 
the  conditions  agreed  to  at  SafWan. 
The  President's  appeal  was,  therefore, 
arguably  a  factor  in  stirring  up  rebel- 
lion. 

The  President's  decision  not  to 
ground  the  Iraqi  combat  helicopters 
conferred  an  important,  perhai»  deci- 
sive, advantage  to  Saddam  Hussein  in 
overcoming  rebellion  and  then  in  gen- 
erating the  mass,  panicked  flight  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted. 

There  have  been  published  reports 
that  the  United  States  took  other  steps 
to  encourage  rebellion.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  case  or  not.  We 
should  know. 

Certainly,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
that  the  President,  as  an  individual,  is 
as  shocked  and  angered  at  what  is  hap- 
pening before  our  eyes  as  any  Amer- 
ican. I  believe,  however,  his  initial  re- 
fusal to  act  was  the  result  of  a  convic- 
tion he  has  held  and  continues  to  hold 
about  basic  American  interests  in  this 
situation.  The  President  beleives  the 
United     States     must     withdraw     its 


ground  forces  from  the  region  In  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  I  agree.  And 
he  evidently  believes  that  the  collapse 
of  centralized  authority  In  Iraq  would 
put  that  withdrawal  In  doubt.  He  also 
believes  that  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Iraq  is  Important  to  the  future  sta- 
bility of  the  entire  region. 

So  far,  I  believe  most  Americans 
agree,  but,  unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent also  appears  to  have  believed  that 
Saddam  Hussein's  government  was 
critical  to  these  purposes  because  Sad- 
dam Hussein  could  commit  Iraq  to  a 
cease-fire,  which  was  the  necessary 
condition  for  our  withdrawal,  and  be- 
cause Saddam  Hussein,  or  preferrably 
in  the  President's  mind  his  associates, 
could  prevent  the  collapse  of  Iraq. 

Maddam  President,  why  do  we  seem 
so  frequently  to  strike  an  alliance  with 
dictators  of  the  worst  stripe? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  or  does  he  prefer  to  fin- 
ish before  yielding? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  prefer  to  finish  the 
statement  because  I  do  not  have  longer 
to  go  and  then  I  will  yield. 

In  my  previous  comments  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  have  tried  to  deal  with  as- 
pects of  the  President's  thinking  that  I 
believe  misjudged  how  we  ought  to  re- 
spond in  the  si>eciflc  context  of  Iraq. 
But  others  have  noticed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  to  developments  in 
Iraq  reflects  an  even  larger  pattern  in 
his  approach  to  events  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  President  speaks  of  a 
new  world  order,  but  he  contents  a 
tension  between  a  world  order  based  on 
correct  and  cooperative  relations 
among  governments  and  the  nature  of 
those  governments. 

The  President  has  tried  to  escape 
this  dilemma  by  applying  a  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  doctrine  of 
noninterference  in  the  internal  afTairs 
of  other  states.  Our  business,  be  seems 
to  have  been  saying,  has  to  do  only 
with  the  external  behavior  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Baghdad.  What  that  gov- 
ernment does  internally  may  be  vile, 
but  it  is  not  our  business,  and  we 
should  keep  out.  This  is  not  an  impro- 
vised position  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent but  a  statement  of  real  i»inciple, 
clearly  of  major  Importance  in  the 
President's  thinking.  It  is  the  way  he 
reacted  to  th6  Government  of  China 
after  Tiananmen  Square.  He  placed  so 
much  importance  on  that  principle 
that  he  sent  close  associates  to  have  a 
very  pleasant  exchange  of  views  and 
even  raise  their  glasses  in  toast  to 
those  who  were  responsible  for 
Tiananmen  Square,  very  soon  after  the 
tragedy  occurred. 

The  same  principle  governed  the  way 
he  reacted  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
wake  of  efforts  to  destroy  the  move- 
ment for  full  independence  in  the  Bal- 
tics. The  same  principle  gruides,  I  be- 
lieve, the  overly  i>rolonged  attachment 
to  Gorbachev  in  in^ference  to  some 
greater    lines    of    communication    to 
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other  emerging  centers  of  power  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  should  speak  out  for  democracy. 
We  should  be  willing  to  stand  for  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  is 
based  and  for  which  our  Nation  stands 
throughout  the  world.  We  should  not 
be  too  quick  or  too  righteous  in  that 
regard  to  deny  that  the  President's  ap- 
proach does  have  its  values,  even  In 
complex  International  tradeoffs  on  is- 
sues of  right  and  wrong.  At  the  hour  of 
choice  in  the  Security  Council,  would 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for  exam- 
ple, have  facilitated  American  policy 
against  Iraq  if  the  United  States  bad 
earlier  disrupted  its  ties  with  those 
governments?  The  President  is  within 
his  rights  to  believe  that  the  world  is 
often  too  ambiguous  a  place  for  crisp 
moral  certsdntles.  And  yet,  is  a  cool 
amoralism  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
new  world  order?  Is  our  objective  noth- 
ing more  than  peaceful  relations 
among  states,  no  matter  what  may  be 
going  on  within  those  states? 

Even  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions seems  to  point  In  that  direction. 
I  had  to  reread  that  document,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  United  Nations  was 
brought  into  being  to  regulate  rela- 
tions among  states  and  not  to  regulate 
their  Internal  behavior,  except  if  it  be- 
comes a  threat  to  international  stabil- 
ity. At  least  that  would  be  what  you 
might  call  a  strict  constructionist 
reading  of  the  Charter. 

(Mr.  LAUTENBERG  assumed  the 
chair.) 

And  yet  again  we  need  to  recognize 
that  there  is  wisdom  in  this  restraint. 
All  governments  wish  to  be  treated  as 
sovereign  equals,  despite  the  gross  dis- 
parities that  exist  among  them  in 
terms  of  power.  In  particular,  when 
they  participate  in  an  international  or- 
ganization, they  must  take  care  not  to 
be  exjXMed  to  a  "tyranny  of  the  major- 
ity." So,  although  some  countries  tak- 
ing shelter  behind  the  doctrine  of 
noninterference  are  using  this  to  cover 
their  crimes,  others  may  need  this  doc- 
trine to  protect  themselves  against 
bloc  voting  intended  to  victimize  them. 

What  is  hai>penlng  in  Iraq  catches  us 
and  the  world  conununlty  at  a  point 
where  our  thinking  about  international 
order  and  international  justice  is  thin. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  handle  this 
kind  (tf  issue  very  well.  But  I  believe 
we  all  share  a  sense  that  statesmen 
who  deal  In  tightly  sealed  compart- 
ments with  Issues  of  national  Interest 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Issues  of 
international  justice  on  the  other,  are 
not  building  anjrthing  durable  for  fu- 
ture generations.  The  debate  which  has 
erupted  over  the  President's  original 
coarse  of  official  nonlnvolvement  with 
the  fate  of  the  Kurds  is  driven  by  the 
sense  that  this  was  a  step  away  trom 
the  path  we  must  follow. 

It  would  be  unseemly  to  treat  the  on- 
going suffering  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  as  an  abstraction.  For 


the  mon  ent,  we  must  focus  on  how  to 
successfi  illy  respond  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  the  plight  of  those  whose 
fate  is  In  our  hands.  But  I  want  to 
point  o\it  that  this  crisis  is  certainly 
not  goinR  to  be  the  last  time  we  have 
to  confront  a  disastrous  misalignment 
between  I  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion in  Khe  Internal  affairs  of  states 
and  our  deepest  Impulses  about  what  is 
humane  j  morally  imperative  behavior. 

As  wa  witness  the  tragedy  of  the 
Kurds  aQd  others  who  wished  to  escape 
domination  in  Iraq,  and  who  have  in- 
stead become  a  nation  of  the  dispos- 
sessed, vfe  must  wonder  whether  there 
is  a  gol(  en  mean  whereby  justice  and 
order  o  ji  be  reconciled;  not  in  an 
imaglnay  world  suddenly  repopulated 
by  a  nev  and  better  kind  of  humanity, 
but  in  o  u"  own  world  populated  by  the 
descendc  nts  of  Adam. 

It  is  ni  )t  enough,  in  this  situation  we 
now  fac4 ,  to  declare  that  the  future  of 
Iraq  is  entirely  the  business  of  its 
present  government.  Our  leaders  once 
told  our  troops  that  the  way  home  was 
flgruratii  ely  "through  Baghdad,"  mean- 
ing that  the  Government  of  Iraq  had  to 
be  checlied.  It  is  time  for  our  states- 
men to  t  ake  that  remark  as  a  g\ilde  for 
themselfes. 

We  cainot  deal  with  our  problems  in 
this  part  of  the  world  merely  by  at- 
tempting to  contain  such  evil.  It  will 
not  let  as  alone,  even  If  we  turn  away 
fi-om  it.]  No  one  is  talking  about  en- 
snaring Amercian  military  forces  In  an 
unending  civil  war.  We  are  talking 
about  v^lng  American  influence  and 
power  td  speed,  rather  than  delay,  the 
end  of  a  pegime  and  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  we  cannot  tolerate  either 
morally  or  in  terms  of  our  fundamental 
Interests. 

The  stories  we  read  now  record  the 
deaths  of  children,  of  Infants.  Every 
morning:  they  bury  the  children  first. 
we  are  t  >ld.  These  stories  confound  our 
sense  of  justice,  our  sense  of  compas- 
sion ant  conscience.  They  make  clear 
the  need  for  actions  the  President  is 
now  taking,  but  they  also  point  toward 
other  seeps  that  must  eventually  be 
taken,  although — it  seems  to  me — they 
are  still  being  resisted  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  I  srleld  the  floor. 

Sevenll  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.     , 

The  PJlESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lau- 
TENBEKO).  The  Senator  flrom  Penn- 
sylvaniai 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
f^om  Pennsylvania  jrield  for  one 
minute? 

Mr.  si»ECTER.  I  had  already  stated 
to  my  oUeague  trom  Arkansas  that  I 
would  0 1  the  condition  that  I  retain 
the  righ ;  to  the  floor.  I  had  stated  ear- 
lier thai  I  had  some  questions  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  trom  Tennessee, 
so  if  the  Senator  trom.  Teimessee  would 
stay,  I  frould  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  I  retain  my  right  to  the  floor  after 
the  Senator  f^m  Arkansas  concludes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Arkansas. 


Mr. 


PRES:  DENT  BUSH'S  NEW 
EDUQATION  STRATEGY 

Mr.    President,    earlier 


DOLf;. 


today.  President  Bush  unveiled  his  new 
education  strategy  to  the  American 
people.  The  new  strategy.  "America 
2000."  is  a  forward-looking  proposal, 
one  which  v  ill  provide  the  first  step  in 
helping  our  schools,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents achlev  e  the  educational  goals  set 
forth  by  the  President  and  the  Nation's 
Governors. 

It's  pretty  clear  to  all  of  us  that  an 
Improved  educational  system  is  vital 
for  the  future  competitiveness  of  our 
Nation.  Wewe  certainly  heard  plenty 
about  the  inadequacies  of  our  schools. 

The  President's  plan  is  designed  to 
forge  a  strong  partnership  between  all 
levels  of  go^temment,  schools,  teachers, 
parents,  and  conununitles.  "America 
2000"  proposes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sh«w  its  commitment  to  en- 
couraging ionovation  and  creativity  in 
our  schools,;  yet  recognizes  that  State 
and  local  efforts  are  the  prime  mover 
behind  educational  reform. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
President,  afi  well  as  our  new  Secretary 
of  Education,  Lamar  Alexander,  have 
made  clear  that  they  want  to  work 
with  Congress  in  a  bipartisan  manner 
to  make  these  important  reforms  in 
education,  gnfortunately,  I  think  some 
les  on  the  other  side  of 
it  to  make  this  a  partisan 
lornlng.  in  fact,  several 
congressional  Democrat  leaders  held  a 
press  confei^nce  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent's strategy,  even  before  it  had  been 
released  to  the  public.  I  think  we  owe 
it  to  America's  young  people  to  study 
the  Presideiit's,  and  all  others',  propos- 
als carefully,  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
making  the  right  decisions  to  put  our 
educational  system  back  on  the  right 
track.  Mr.  President,  education  is  not  a 
Democratic  j  issue,  nor  is  it  a  Repub- 
lican issue.  {It  is  an  American  issue.  I 
want  to  app  laud  President  Bush  for  his 
leadership  oa  his  educational  initiative 
and  urge  ai:  of  my  colleagues  to  work 
with  him  t^  produce  true  educational 
reform. 


of  my  coll€ 
the  aisle  wa 
issue — this 


WISHING  /    SPEEDY  RECOVERY  TO 
SISNATOR  PRYOR 

Mr.  BUMI'ERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution  which 
essentially  wishes  our  esteemed  and  be- 
loved coUeafue,  Senator  David  Pryor, 
a  speedy  amd  complete  recovery,  and 
ask  that  it  be  considered  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asl«ing  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEai.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  le^slative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  R«8.  106)  relative  to  the 
Illness  of  the  honorable  Senator  Pryor,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  more  popular  and 
beloved  Member  of  the  sienate  than 
Senator  David  Prtor.  and  we  are  all 
very  pleased  at  the  prognosis. 

I  wanted  to  do  this  just  as  a  token  of 
our  love  and  appreciation  for  him.  I 
hope  he  will  be  back  and  among  us  very 
shortly,  which  I  am  sure  he  will. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  res- 
olution just  briefly,  may  I  say  that 
sometimes  when  the  subject  of  an  indi- 
vidual colleague  arises  there  are  ex- 
travagant statements  which  sometimes 
stretch  credulity.  May  I  simply  say  in 
all  sincerity  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  would  have  credulity  strained  in 
the  least  upon  hearing  the  statement 
that  there  is  no  more  beloved  Member 
of  the  Senate  than  Senator  David 
Pryor. 

In  other  circumstances,  except  if  it 
would  not  embarrass  him,  you  would 
see  people  flocking  over  here  talking  at 
length  on  this  and  he  would  be  watch- 
ing on  C-SPAN  and  he  would  think.  Oh, 
my  goodness.  I  can  hear  his  comment. 

I  will  refrain  because  I  know  my  col- 
league has  other  matters  to  discuss, 
but  I  just  want  to  second  what  the  Sen- 
ator Grom  Arkansas  has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  sus- 
pend just  a  moment,  the  Chair  would 
ask  that  his  name  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  who  are  cosponsoring  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  And  I  also  add  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fl-om  Tennessee  to  co- 
sponsorshlp. 

Mr.  SPEXTTER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
resolution,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee except  for  the  one  comment  of 
the  Senator  ft-om  Tennessee  that  Sen- 
ator Pryor  would  be  watching  C-SPAN 
n  and  be  listening  to  these  comments. 
He,  in  any  circuniBtance,  has  much  bet- 
ter sense  than  to  be  watching  C-SPAN 
n.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  engrossed  in 
some  very  Important  historical  novel 
or  doing  some  activity  which  is  at  least 
entertaining. 

But  aside  f^om  that,  I  do  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  and  would 
ask,  as  the  only  Representative,  I  was 
about  to  say  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
until  my  dlstingrulshed  colleague  f^m 


Idaho  arrived,  that  I  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  and  its  preamble  are 
as  follows: 

s.  RES.  loe 

Whereas  our  esteemed  colleague,  David 
Pryor.  is  In  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  recovering  from  an  Illness;  and 

Whereas  his  exemplary  service  In  State 
and  national  public  offices  merits  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues;  and 

Whereas  his  recent  illness  requires  him  to 
be  absent  trom  the  United  States  Senate: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  express  its  re- 
gret that  Senator  Pryor's  illness  will  require 
his  absence  from  the  Senate  Chamber;  and  be 
It  further 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  express  Its  heartfelt 
wishes  to  Senator  Pryor  for  a  speedy  and 
complete  recovery,  and  that  he  return  to  his 
duties,  serving  the  people  of  Arkansas,  In  the 
very  near  future. 


PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  CRIMINALS 
PROSECUTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
fi:om  Tennessee  for  being  willing  to  re- 
spond to  questions  as  to  the  content  of 
his  presentation.  I  had  been  listening 
to  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  approxi- 
mately 40  minutes  and  heard  him  raise 
questions  about  the  conduct  of  the 
President  relative  to  what  is  going  on 
in  Iraq.  My  colleague  accused  the 
President  of  a  lack  of  foresight  and  the 
absence  of  clear  objectives  in  the  re- 
gion and  operational  consequences  to 
his  actions. 

I  had  occasion  to  be  with  a  group  of 
Senators  talking  with  the  President  in 
the  White  House  2  days  ago,  on  Tues- 
day, and  among  a  number  of  subjects, 
the  subject  was  broadened  about  what 
our  conduct  should  be  in  Iraq.  I  know 
that  the  President  would  be  interested 
in  any  suggestions  anyone  would  have 
which  would  clarify  objectives,  as  ar- 
ticulated by  the  distinguished  Senator 
f^om  Tennessee,  or  would  state  some 
clear  operational  consequences. 

As  I  listened  to  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  there  was  a 
strong  condemnation  of  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment and  an  urgent  statement 
about  removing  that  Government  not 
only  because  of  its  brutality  toward 
the  Kurds,  but  also  its  threat  to  re- 
gional stability. 

That  raises  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
endorse  the  further  use  of  force  in  the 
region.  I  raise  that  question  in  the  con- 
text of  the  tremendous  diniculty  that 


Congress  faced  in  supporting  the  use  of 
force  in  January. 

We  were  on  this  floor  on  January  10, 
11,  and  12.  and  had  a  fierce  debate 
about  the  use  of  force,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  vote  of  52  to  47.  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee for  being  among  those  who  were 
in  the  52  supporting  the  use  of  force,  as 
was  this  Senator.  But  in  this  instance, 
I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  securing  authorization  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  use 
force. 

The  distinguished  Senator  fi^m  Ten- 
nessee then  talks  about  foresight  on,  as 
he  put  it.  the  public  health  threat  in 
the  heart  of  Baghdad.  With  warming 
temperatures  coming,  the  Senator 
firom  Tennessee  notes  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  spread  of  cholera  demands  at- 
tention. I  pick  that  out  among  a  great 
many  concerns  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  f^m  Tennessee,  but 
the  question  would  arise  as  to  what  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  do  by  way 
of  acting  to  stem  the  outbreak  of  chol- 
era in  Baghdad,  given  that  our  budget 
shortages  preclude  our  acting  to  stem 
the  rise  of  infant  mortality  in  Pitts- 
burgh. I  just  wonder,  where  we  are 
looking  for  clear  objectives  and  oper- 
ational consequences  and  seeking  clear 
insight,  what  it  is  that  the  President 
should  be  doing  in  solving  the  potential 
problem  of  cholera  in  Baghdad. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  raises  the  issue  about  taking 
criminal  action  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein saying  that  we  first  indict  him, 
the  question  comes  to  my  mind  as  to 
where  we  are  going  to  indict  Saddam 
Hussein. 

This  Senator  introduced  a  resolution, 
which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  97  to  0. 
calling  for  the  triad  of  Saddam  Hussein 
in  a  specially  established  international 
criminal  court.  But  when  the  Senator 
trom.  Tennessee  talks  about  indicting 
Saddam  Hussein,  I  ask  the  Senator 
firom  Tennessee  where  is  the  Senator 
trom  Tennessee  going  to  indict  Saddam 
Hussein? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  response? 

Mr.  SPEXTTER.  Yes.  But  let  me 
sharpen  the  question.  I  do  not  wish  to 
engage  in  a  debate  which  is  unduly 
long,  therefore  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  first 
question. 

It  seems  to  me,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance imaginable  to  carry  out 
what  the  Senator  f^om  Tennessee  has 
suggested  will  require  additional  force. 
I  note  at  the  same  time  the  Senator 
fi-om  Tennessee  saying  that  he  agreed 
with  President  Bush's  efforts  to  bring 
the  troops  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Therefore,  I  would  be  Interested  to 
know  whether  the  Senator  trom  Ten- 
nessee is  prepared  to  use  force  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  that  he  has  ar- 
ticulated, to  solve  the  problems  on 
which   he   has   been   very   critical    of 
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President  Bush,  and  whether  he  thinks 
he  can  get  52  votes  in  this  body  to  use 
force  when  that  is  all  he  could  get  on 
January  12. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's thoughtful  questions.  Let  me 
say  first  of  all  with  regard  to  my  col- 
league's suggestion  that  I  commu- 
nicate to  the  President  because  he  is 
eager  to  hear  ideas  and  suggestions.  I 
have  written  privately  to  the  President 
with  many  of  these  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions. I  did  that  some  time  ago.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  back.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing about  that.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
write  him  again. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  I  have  not  communicated 
directly  to  the  President.  I  have  done 
so,  and  any  correspondence  of  that 
kind  I  will  be  happy  to  keep  com- 
pletely private.  I  do  not  wish  to  use 
such  a  communication  as  a  partisan  de- 
vice, or  as  a  means  of  merely  criticiz- 
ing the  President. 

Indeed  in  that  respect  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  acknowledge  that  I  have  not 
simply  criticized  the  President  but  also 
commended  the  President  for  those 
stepe,  some  of  which  were  taken  with  a 
good  deal  of  courage,  and  also  have 
jmblicly  offered  my  willingness  to 
share  in  acknowledging  that  I  would 
identify  with  some  of  the  very  difficult 
risks  just  now  taken.  I  think  most 
Americans  would. 

The  President  has  shown  courage.  It 
takes  courage  to  change  your  mind  and 
reverse  your  policy.  I  am  glad  the 
President  has  done  that  in  some  impor- 
tant respects  just  in  the  last  couple  of 
days. 

The  Senator  has  gone  on  to  ask  a 
number  of  questions.  First  and  seem- 
ingly the  most  important  has  to  do 
with  the  use  of  force.  The  word  "force" 
needs  to  be  defined  before  I  can  answer 
precisely.  But  I  assume  that  what  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Baghdad  to  attempt  personal 
capture  of  Saddam  Hussein.  If  that  is 
the  question,  then  of  course  I  would 
say  I  agree  with  the  President.  That 
should  not  be  done.  I  agree  with  that. 

But  the  word  "force"  is  acceptable  to 
a  broader  definition.  Complete  and 
total  control  of  100  percent  of  the  air- 
space over  Iraq  is  a  use  of  force.  Com- 
plete control  of  oil  exports  from  Iraq, 
and  distribution  of  any  revenues  com- 
ing from  that  oil  is  a  use  of  force.  We 
are  doing  that  now.  Complete  control 
of  anything  that  is  imported  by  Iraq 
into  its  territory  is  the  use  of  force.  We 
are  doing  that  now. 

My  point  is  that  these  uses  of  force 
should  be  organized  and  directed  to- 
ward clear  objectives.  Presently  our 
Implicit  assumption  is  that  that  is  in 
our  national  interest  for  the  present 
Government  of  Iraq  to  reconsolidate 
the  nation-state  of  Iraq. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  willing  to  use  only  those 


items  wtilch  he  has  articulated— the 
airspace,  stopping  them  from  using 
their  oilf—how  will  that  possibly  oust 
the  IraqJ  Government?  How  would  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  accomplish 
that? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  my  oolleague,  let  me  say  that  in 
listing  tl  lose  three  items.  I  did  not  say 
this  is  m  exclusive  list.  There  are 
other  exirtions  of  force  which  we  are 
present!]  engaged  in  right  now  which  I 
did  not  include  in  that  list.  I  listed 
those  oh  y  as  examples. 

I  belie  re  that  the  application  of  the 
sanction  >,  the  control  of  the  airspace, 
our  rel^ionship  to  elements  within 
Iraq  oppDsed  to  Saddam  Hussein,  our 
organization  of  diplomatic  efforts  in 
the  United  Nations  and  other  measures 
should  a  1  be  used  in  an  organized  way 
toward  a]  clear  objective  which  we  have 
as  yet  no  t  adopted. 

Let  m(  repeat.  The  central  point  is 
this:  we  nust  decide  whether  or  not  we 
believe  1 ;  is  in  our  interest  to  have  a 
different  government  in  Baghdad. 

We  hare  implicitly  assumed  in  the 
policy  W3  have  been  following  in  the 
postwar  snvironment  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Saddam  Hussein— hopefully, 
without  aim  as  an  individual,  I  grant 
you  that  —is  the  best  means  for  estab- 
lishing )rder,  preventing  the  emer- 
gence of  a  vacuum  that  might  cause 
Iran  on  one  side,  or  Syria,  to  exploit  it 
that  mijht  tempt  Shiite  elements  in 
the  soutl  1,  or— a  thought  that  might  be 
anathem  i  to  some  of  our  allies,  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia — that  democratic  ele- 
ments m  ght  be  encouraged  to  come  to 
power. 

I  think  the  problem  is  precisely  that 
we  are  sometimes  too  prone  to  place 
our  bets  jon  authoritarian,  even  totali- 
tarian regimes,  as  the  best  means  for 
establishing— in  this  case  reestablish- 
ing— ord«r  and  control  over  a  region 
that  is  important  to  us  geopolltically. 
It  is  that  objective  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  cha  aged. 

In  an'^  event,  is  the  President 
woolgatl<Bring  about  the  departure  of 
Saddam  Hussein?  What  makes  the 
President  think  that  our  current  policy 
will  succ^d  in  causing  the  departure  of 
Saddam  jHussein?  Saddam  Hussein  is 
gaining  |n  power  right  now.  He  is  be- 
ginning his  climb  back  up. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
reseek  tUe  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SBECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Not  to  m  any  way  curtail  an  expla- 
nation fCB"  my  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Teiinessee,  but  I  do  not  hear  any- 
thing from  my  colleague  by  way  of 
enumeration  which  could  achieve  the 
ousting  of  the  Iraqi  Government  which 
is  different  from  what  the  President  is 
pursuing  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
talks  abc  ut  the  control  of  the  airspace, 
the  actio  a  that  President  Bush  accom- 
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plished  throi  tgh  the  United  Nations  has 
achieved  thit.  He  talks  about  diplo- 
matic efforts.  The  President  is  on  the 
phone  continually  to  world  leaders.  In 
fact,  when  a,  group  of  Senators  met 
with  him  Tiesday,  he  had  just  come 
from  a  tel<  phone  conversation  with 
various  lead(  irs. 

When  we  talk  about  oil  for  military 
purposes,  tha,t  has  been  imposed  as  a 
sanction. 

What  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
restating  amounts  to  all  of  what  the 
President  hits  already  xmdertaken  to 
do.  When  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
talks  in  terns  of  "prone  to  place  bets 
with  authoritarianism,"  the  President 
is  not  doing  that  at  all.  He  has  stated 
his  keen  interest  in  ousting  the  current 
government  pom  power.  But  that  is  a 
consequence'  which  is  not  going  to 
occur  unless!  there  is  force  used  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  former 
President  Nixon,  hypothetically,  about 
an  assassination  that  has  been  rejected 
by  President  Bush.  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  re- 
spond on  his! sense  there,  but  I  say  that 
the  Senator  pom  Tennessee  has  articu- 
lated absolutely,  positively,  no  device 
or  approach  which  would  oust  the  Iraqi 
Government 'from  power. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  yield  without 
losing  my  rif  ht  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
very  briefly  respond  to  some  of  the 
other  pointa^made  earlier  by  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

First  of  all,  on  the  matter  of  public 
health,  as  I  sought  to  make  clear  in  my 
remarks,  I  believe  that  is  a  U.N.  re- 
sponsibility iind  a  global  responsibility. 
It  should  notj  be  equated  with  a  routine 
public  health  problem,  because  in  a 
highly  populated  area,  when  all  of  the 
sanitation  fkcilities,  sewage  disposal 
facilities,  an  i  water  distribution  facili- 
ties are  rem^  »ved,  consequences  for  the 
public  healt  i  may  be  masked  during 
the  cold  weather.  As  the  temperatures 
warm,  the  conditions  become  present 
for  an  extrenely  widespread  problem. 
It  may  not  happen,  but  many  public 
health  exper  s  warned  us  openly  that  it 
will.  I  only  t  ay  to  my  colleague  that  I 
think  we  ourht  to  be  considering  this 
and  planning  for  it. 

Finally,  to  my  colleague:  He  said  if  I 
call  for  the  1  idictment  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein— to  lay  out  the  record  about  his 
crimes  and  those  of  his  regime — my 
colleague  aslis,  "where  would  we  indict 
him?" 

Moments  bBfore  I  si>oke — and  my  col- 
league may  not  have  been  present  on 
the  floor — we  passed,  unanimously,  a 
resolution  establishing  our  supiwrt  to 
set  up  tribunals  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky    [llr.    McConnell].    In   any 


event,  it  is  a 


used,  in  a  mo  dified  form,  before. 


procedure  which  has  been 
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I  know  my  coUeaerue  wishes  to  g-o  on 
with  his  own  remarks,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  chance  to  respond  to  his 
questions  that  were  posed  earlier.  I  re- 
gret that  he  stated  in  his  comments 
that  he  does  not  feel  in  aereement  with 
what  I  have  outlined  here.  I  have  spent 
40  minutes  outlining  what  I  think 
should  be  done,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it. 
I  commend  my  remarks  to  my  col- 
lea^e.  But  acrain,  it  depends  on  our 
definition  of  force,  and  it  depends  upon 
what  one  would  like  to  see  accom- 
plished. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  believe  that 
President  Bush  has  yet  concluded  that 
it  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  have 
the  government  of  Saddam  Hussein  re- 
moved from  power.  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  have  Saddam  Hussein  end 
his  government,  removed  from  power.  I 
believe  I  should  place  our  bets  on  the 
reconstitution  of  a  different  kind  of 
government  in  Iraq. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  have  to 
march  into  Baghdad  on  the  ground  to 
do  that?  No.  I  think  that  would  be  un- 
wise. Is  that  the  only  kind  of  force  that 
we  can  use?  No.  We  have,  as  I  enumer- 
ated earlier,  lots  of  weapons  in  our  ar- 
senal— diplomatic,  military,  and  other 
means.  Those  should  all  be  used  in  a 
concerted  way  to  achieve  a  clear  objec- 
tive, and  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is 
agree  on  that  objective.  It  is  precisely 
there  that  I  think  the  President  is  not 
in  sync  with  what  the  American  people 
would  like  to  see. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee  for  his  responses  to  my 
questions. 

I  had  heard  the  presentation  of  the 
Senator  firom  Tennessee  for  the  40  min- 
utes and,  by  way  of  very  sharp  dis- 
agreement with  his  concluding  com- 
ment, I  represent  that  the  President  is 
not  acting  at  a  variance  from  what  the 
American  people  would  like  to  have  ac- 
complished. 

I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  enjoyed  phenomenal 
popularity  ratings  in  the  polls  because 
he  has  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  American 
people. 

Having  heard  the  40-minute  presen- 
tation of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
it  is  the  suggestion  of  this  Senator 
that  there  are  no  clear  objectives  ar- 
ticulated at  variance  with  the  objec- 
tives which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  already  stated. 

When  you  talk  about  President 
Bush's  interest  in  not  ousting  totally  a 
governmental  structure  in  Iraq,  that  is 
not  to  say  the  President  has  not  been 
as  forceful  as  he  could  on  trying  to  get 
rid  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  to  try  to 
change  his  government. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  goes  through  a  series  of 
comments  about  air  si>ace  and  diplo- 
matic efforts  and  no  use  of  oil  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  there  is  no  clarity  of  ob- 


jective offered  and  there  is  no  oper- 
ational consequences  described. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  going  to  remain 
in  power  forever  if  nothing  more  is 
done  than  what  is  articulated  by  the 
Senator  f^m  Tennessee. 

Stated  simply,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  is  fairly  subjected  to 
criticism  for  not  having  clear  objec- 
tives or  operational  consequences 
based  upon  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  ft-om  Ten- 
nessee. 

When  it  comes  to  the  use  of  power  for 
world  health,  I  would  agree  totally 
there  ought  to  be  as  much  action  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  as  possible.  But 
when  we  talk  about  action  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  or  action  there  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  talked  about  Cam- 
bodia and  the  Sudan,  where  is  it  you 
draw  the  line;  how  much  can  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  or  the  United  States  be  ex- 
pected to  undertake? 

When  we  talk  about  some  action 
which  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  an  indictment  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, I  do  not  believe  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  firom  Tennessee  add  any- 
thing at  all  to  what  the  President  has 
already  done. 

I  know  that  Senator  McConnell's 
resolution  about  the  international 
court  had  been  agreed  to  earlier.  In 
fact,  I  had  been  consulted  on  that.  I 
raised  no  objection  and  thought  it  was 
a  good  idea  for  it  takes  an  additional 
step  along  the  line  toward  the  creation 
of  an  international  criminal  court,  the 
goal  or  the  resolution  offered  by  this 
Senator  that  I  referred  to  earlier.  But 
you  cannot  indict  Saddam  Hussein 
until  you  have  a  court  to  have  the  in- 
dictment issued  in. 

It  does  absolutely  no  good  and  does 
not  advance  the  clear  objective  or 
operational  consequence  to  stand  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  say  we  ought  to 
indict  Saddam  Hussein. 

We  do  not  need  to  get  a  more  horren- 
dous record  than  we  have  already 
about  atrocities  against  Kuwait,  about 
sending  39  Scud  missiles  into  the  civil- 
ian population  centers  of  Israel,  totally 
in  violation  of  international  law,  about 
atrocities  against  prisoners  of  war  and 
against  civilian  hostages.  The  record  is 
replete. 

Having  had  some  experience  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney,  this  is  an  open 
and  shut  case  for  the  longest  sentence 
against  Saddam  Hussein  without  level- 
ing any  further  indictments. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sought  the  floor 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
case  against  what  the  President  is 
doing  in  Iraq  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  distingruished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  commends  the  President  for 
taking  steps  to  protect  the  Kurds  and 
for  using  U.S.  military  force  to  sta- 
bilize the  situation  and  make  sure  the 
Kurds  are  protected,  I  think  that  is  a 
commendable  acknowledgement  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  about  very  ap- 


propriate and  important  actions  taken 
by  the  President. 

I  think  the  objectives  have  been  iden- 
tified by  President  Bush  and  every- 
thing is  being  undertaken.  But  if  Sen- 
ators or  others  have  anything  specific 
they  think  would  do  a  better  job.  I 
know  the  President  is  ready,  willing, 
and  anxious  to  entertain  any  such  sug- 
gestions. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  jrield  the  floor. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Idaho. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  this  afternoon  to  talk  about 
my  Mend,  since  1973,  when  I  was  flrst 
sworn  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, John  Heinz. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1973, 
one  of  the  flrst  people  I  met,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  a  young  Congressman  trom 
Pennsylvania,  Henry  John  Heinz  m, 
and  he  came  over  to  me  in  his  charm- 
ing and  ftlendly  fashion  and  introduced 
himself  to  me  on  the  floor  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  election  and  said, 
"Syimns,  I  have  got  an  Idaho  connec- 
tion." 

Of  course,  I  was  well  aware  that  part 
of  John's  life  after  he  graduated  trom 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  had 
been  his  involvement  when  the  Heinz 
Corp.  bought  Ore-Ida  Foods,  which  is  a 
well-known  food  processing  company  in 
this  country  famed  for  Ore-Ida  pota- 
toes. He  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
Idaho  getting  that  company  up  and 
running  and  made  it  very  profltable 
and  one  of  the  leading  food  processing 
companies  in  America. 

Through  that  connection  he  had 
loved  Idaho,  because  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  our  State  many  times. 
He  loved  the  outdoors,  he  loved  recre- 
ation, he  loved  to  ski,  and  he  eventu- 
ally ended  up  having  a  vacation  resi- 
dence in  my  State. 

I  used  to  kid  him  all  the  time,  since 
he  was  one  of  my  constituents,  that  he 
should  contribute  to  my  campaigns.  We 
used  to  have  a  good  time  talking  about 
it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  was  a  tragic 
loss  to  this  country  and  to  his  family, 
to  his  three  sons,  Henry,  Andre,  and 
Christopher,  his  wonderful  wife,  Te- 
resa, and  the  wonderful  family.  They 
have  had  a  tragic  loss  to  them,  but  it  is 
a  tragic  loss  to  all  of  us. 

This  week  when  I  sat  in  the  Finance 
Committee  it  has  not  seemed  the  same 
to  me  not  to  have  my  friend  John 
Heinz  there.  He  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est people  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
meet.  He  was  capable,  probably  with- 
out a  doubt  one  of  the  most  strong- 
willed  people  I  have  known,  and  a 
young  man.  I  used  to  kid  him  about 
that  as  well,  Mr.  President,  that  he  was 
6  months  yonger  than  I  am.  His  birth- 
day was  October  23,  1938. 
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I  feel  a  tn«ic  loss  in  my  life.  But  I 
feel  thankful  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  John  Heinz.  I  know  all  others 
share  in  that  view  that  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  him  and  to  know 
him. 

When  I  recall  some  of  my  memories 
of  John,  I  remember  about  a  year  ago 
we  had  a  bill  that  had  gone  through  the 
Finance  Committee  to  waive  some  tar- 
iff trom  products  coming  Into  the  coun- 
try. I  had  some  friends  f^om  a  pharma- 
ceutical company  call  on  me  and  ask 
for  some  assistance.  I  asked  them  what 
company  would  be  objecting  to  their 
asking  for  the  waiver  of  the  product 
that  they  wanted  to  bring  in,  who  was 
their  competition?  They  told  me  the 
name  of  the  company,  and  I  asked, 
what  State  it  was  based  in,  and  they 
said  "Pennsylvania." 

I  said,  "you  have  got  a  good  case,  but 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  issue.  Not 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  help  you.  I  am. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  my  Mend  Sen- 
ator Heinz  is  going  to  be  in  there  pro- 
tecting the  people  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  will  not  be  easily  dis- 
suaded of  this.  If  in  any  way  it  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  job  base  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Heinz  sim- 
ply will  not  be  talked  out  of  this." 

However,  since  these  fellows  were  my 
fMends,  I  said  "I  will  talk  to  him,  but 
I  can  tell  you  in  advance  how  it  will 
come  out."  My  prediction  was  correct. 
It  came  out  as  I  said,  because  he  also 
holds  a  seat  on  the  committee  and  was 
able  to  be  in  a  position  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  matter. 

I  say  that  as  a  compliment  to  John 
Heinz.  He  was  strong-willed,  he  was 
bright,  he  was  capable,  he  was  inde- 
pendent, and  he  will  always,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hold  a  very,  very  special  place  in 
my  heart,  and  I  miss  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  also 
say  my  sympathies  are  with  his  family. 
I  was  fortunate  to  be  one  of  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  attended 
the  special  service  of  thanksgiving  for 
his  life  at  the  Heinz  Memorial  Chapel 
in  Pittsburgh. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
program  trom  the  service  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks.  It  was  so  well  conducted  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  Danforth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Service  of  Thanksgivino  for  the  Life  of 

H.  John  Heinz  ni 

(Heina  Memorial  Chapel.  Wednesday,  April 

10. 19S1) 

Prom  the  personal  diary  of  Henry  John 
Heinz.  September  17. 1910: 

Give,  and  It  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your 
boflom.  For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye 
mete  withal  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.— Luke  6:38 

To  do  a  common  thing  uncommonly  well 
brlnga  success.— Henry  John  Heinz  (1M4-1919) 


I      order  of  service 

Prelude] 

Andant4.  Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen.  F. 
Schubert. 

Sarabaqde.  Suite  No.  3  In  G  Minor,  J.  S. 
Bach. 

Meditation  from  Thais.  J.  Massenet. 

Apres  ua  Reve,  Faure-Casals. 

Little  Pli^e  in  G  Minor,  J.  S.  Bach. 

Procession:  (standing). 

Mr.  Daaforth:  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,  skith  the  Lord;  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live; 
and  whosbever  liveth  and  believeth  In  me 
shall  never  die. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
Earth;  anp  though  this  body  be  destroyed, 
yet  shall  }  see  God;  whom  I  shall  see  for  my- 
self and  ntine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  as  a 
stranger. 

Blessed  lare  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord; 
even  so  silth  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labo^. 

Prayer:  (standing). 

Mr.  Danforth:  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

All:  And  with  Thy  Spirit. 

Mr.  Dan  forth:  Let  us  pray. 

All:  O  G  od.  whose  mercies  cannot  be  num- 
bered: Ac  ;ept  our  prayers  on  behalf  of  thy 
servant  J  3hn,  and  grant  him  an  entrance 
into  the  1  ind  of  light  and  joy.  In  the  fellow- 
ship of  th  7  saints;  through  Jesus  Christ  thy 
Son  our  I  ord.  who  liveth  and  relgneth  with 
thee  and  ,he  Holy  Spirit,  one  God.  now  and 
for  ever.  /.  men. 

The  Old  Testament  Lesson.  Isaiah  61:1-3. 

The  Old  Testament  lesson  promises  God's 
comfort  f<  r  those  in  mourning. 

The  Spii  It  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  be- 
cause the  Lord  hath  annointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidio  sa  unto  the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me 
to  bind  u )  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prisoi  to  them  that  are  bound;  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  day  ol  vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort 
all  that  mourn;  to  appoint  unto  them  that 
mourn  in  5ion.  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  Joy  for  mourning,  the  gar- 
ment of  i^ise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness; 
that  they  plight  be  called  trees  of  righteous- 
ness, the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
be  gloriflejl. 

Largo,  doncerto  in  D  Minor  for  Two  Vio- 
lins. J.  S.  Bach. 

Psalm  |21:  This  psalm  recognizes  God's 
knowledgi  of  all  our  acts  and  thoughts  and 
his  presen(:e  everywhere  even  at  our  death. 

All: 
I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 

whei  ce  cometh  my  help. 
My  help  c  jmeth  ft'om  the  Lord,  which  made 

heav  in  and  E:arth. 
He  will  n(  t  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved;  he 

that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber. 
Behold,  h(   that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slurt  ber  nor  sleep. 

The  Lord  1  s  thy  keeper;  the  Lord  is  thy  shade 
upot  thy  right  hand. 

The  sun  si  lall  not  smite  thee  by  day.  nor  the 
moo  I  by  night. 

The  Lord  ihall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil:  he 

shall  preserve  thy  soul. 
The  Lordlshall  preserve  thy  going  out  and 
thy  fcomlng  in.  (Tom  this  time  forth, 
and  4ven  for  evermore. 
The  Epljtle,  2  Corinthians  4:16-6:1. 
This  Epistle  foresees  the  new  life  with  God. 
That  is  Why  there  is  no  weakening  on  our 
part,  and  Instead,  though  this  outer  man  of 
ours  may  be  falling  into  decay,  the  Inner     saints. 


man  is  renewe 
which  are  soo^ 
tie,  train  us 
eternal  glory 
to  them.  And  I 


were  not  so 
prepare  a  pla' 
pare  a  place 
receive  you 
there  ye  may 


day  by  day.  Yes,  the  troubles 

over,  though  they  weigh  llt- 

r  the  carrying  of  a  weight  of 

hlch  is  out  of  all  proportion 

we  have  no  eyes  for  things 

that  are  visible,  but  only  for  things  that  are 

invisible;  for  visible  things  last  only  for  a 

time,  and  the  Invisible  things  are  eternal. 

For  we  know  that  when  the  tent  that  we 
live  in  on  eari  h  is  folded  up,  there  is  a  house 
built  by  God  t  x  us,  an  everlasting  home  not 
made  by  hums  n  hands,  in  the  heavens. 

Adagio,  Quartet  No.  72  in  C  Major.  P.J. 
Haydn. 

The  Gospel,  John  14:1-3;  25-27. 

The  Gospel  assures  us  that  Christ  has  pre- 
pared for  us  our  home  with  God. 

Mr.  Danforti:  The  Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  John. 

All:  Glory  B*  to  Thee,  O  Lord. 

Mr.  Danfortfc:  Let  not  your  heart  be  trou- 
bled; ye  belleviB  in  God.  believe  also  in  me.  In 
my  Father's  qouse  are  many  mansions;  If  It 
would  have  told  you.  I  go  to 
for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  pre- 
r  you,  I  will  come  again,  and 
to  myself;  that  where  I  am, 
also. 

These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being 
yet  present  With  you.  But  the  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  miy  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance, whatever  I  have  said  unto  you. 
Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you:  not  as  the  world  glveth,  give  I  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  neart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it 
be  an«id.         I 

The  Gospel  Of  the  Lord. 

All:  Praise  Be  To  Thee,  O  Christ. 

Tributes:  (seated).  Mr.  Henry  John  Heinz 
rv,  Mr.  Andre  Thlersteln  Heinz.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Drak^  Heinz,  Dr.  Theordore  E. 
Stebbins,  Senator  Timothy  E.  Wirth. 

Llebesleid.  R  Kreisler. 

Brother  Janies'  Air  (Psalm  23).  G.  Jacob. 

Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me.  A.  Dvorak-F. 
Kreisler. 

Homily:  MrJDanforth. 

The  Lord's  Hrayer  (kneeling  or  sitting). 

All:  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.  Hal- 
lowed be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done,  k>n  Earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  diy  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive 
us  our  trespafses,  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  agaiOst  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation;  Hut  deliver  us  from  evil.  For 
Thine  is  the  Icingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  for  iver  and  ever.  Amen. 

Prayers:  Aochbishop  Bevllacqua  Bishop 
Wuert.  [ 

Hymn:  (stanung). 

All  THiNbs  Bright  and  Beautiful 
All  things  bright  and  beautiful. 
All  creatures  ^at  and  small. 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful. 
The  Lord  God  inade  them  all. 
E^h  little  flo|rer  that  opens. 
Each  little  bir^  that  sings. 


He  made  their 
He  made  their 


flowing  colors, 
tiny  wings. 


The  purple  hea  ded  mountain. 

The  river  runn  Ing  by. 

The  sunset  am  the  morning 


That  brighteni 


up  the  sky. 


He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them. 

And  lips  that  we  might  tell 

How  great  is  Gtod  Almighty, 

Who  has  made  |all  things  well.— M.  Shaw. 

The  Conuneddation:  (kneeling  or  sitting). 

Give  rest.  O  ^Hirist.  to  thy  servant  with  thy 
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Response:  Where  Sorrow  and  Pain  Are  No 
More,  Neither  Si^hiner.  But  Life  Everlasting. 

Thou  only  art  immortal,  the  creator  and 
maker  of  mankind;  and  we  are  mortal, 
formed  of  the  earth,  and  unto  earth  shall  we 
return.  For  so  thou  didst  ordain  when  thou 
createdst  me.  saying,  "Dust  thou  art.  and 
unto  dust  Shalt  thou  return."  All  we  go  down 
to  the  dust,  yet  even  at  the  grave  we  make 
our  song:  Alleluia,  alleluia,  alleluia. 

Response:  Give  Rest.  O  Christ,  to  Thy 
Servant  With  Thy  Saints,  Where  Sorrow  and 
Pain  Are  No  More.  But  Life  Everlasting. 

Into  thy  hands.  O  merciful  Savior,  we  com- 
mend thy  servant  John.  Acknowledge,  we 
humbly  beseech  thee,  a  sheep  of  thine  own 
fold,  a  lamb  of  thine  own  flock,  a  sinner  of 
thine  own  redeeming.  Receive  him  into  the 
arms  of  thy  mercy,  into  the  blessed  rest  of 
everlasting  peace,  and  into  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  saints  in  light.  AMEN. 

Blessing: 

Song  of  Creation:  Andre  Thlerstein  Heinz— 
D.  Pearson. 

Glorify  the  Lord  forever. 

All  you  works  of  the  Lord,  praise  him  for- 
ever. 

In  the  firmament  of  his  power 

Resiwnse:  Glorify  the  Lord,  Praise  Him 
Forever. 

Let  the  earth  glorify  the  Lord. 

Glorify  the  Lord,  praise  him  forever. 

Glorify  the  Lord,  O  mountains  glorify  the 
Lord. 

Response:  O  Hills  and  all  That  Grows  Upon 
the  Elarth,  Praise  Him  Forever. 

Glorify  the  Lord,  O  springs  of  water,  seas 
and  streams. 

Whales  and  all  that  moves  in  the  waters, 
glorify  the  Lord. 

All  the  birds  of  the  air,  glorify  the  air. 

Response:  Glorify  the  Lord,  Praise  Him 
Forever. 

O  beasts  of  the  wild  and  all  you  flocks  and 
herds 

Glorify  the  Lord,  praise  him  forever. 

Men  and  women  everywhere 

Response:  Glorify  the  Lord.  Praise  Him 
Forever. 

Let  us  glorify  the  Lord.  Father.  Son.  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

Glorify  the  Lord  forever. 

In  the  flrmanent  of  his  power. 

Response:  Glorify  the  Lord.  Praise  Him 
Forever. 

A  Prayer  attributed  to  St.  Francis:  Henry 
John  Heinz  IV. 

Lord,  make  us  instruments  of  your  peace. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  us  sow  love;  where 
there  is  injury,  pardon;  where  there  is  dis- 
cord, union;  where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
where  there  is  despair.  hoi>e;  where  there  is 
darkness,  light;  where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 
Grant  that  we  may  not  so  much  seek  to  be 
consoled  as  to  console;  to  be  understood  as 
to  understand;  to  be  loved  as  to  love.  For  it 
is  in  giving  that  we  receive;  it  is  in  pardon- 
ing that  we  are  pardoned;  and  it  is  in  dying 
that  we  are  bom  to  eternal  life.  Amen. 

Hymn:  America  The  Beautiful,  S.  Ward,  K. 
Bates. 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain! 
America!  America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
Prom  sea  to  shining  sea! 
O  beautiful,  for  pilgrim  feet. 
Whose  stem,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness! 
America!  America! 


God  mend  thy  every  flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self  control. 
Thy  liberty  in  law! 
O  beautiful,  for  heroes  proved. 
In  liberating  strife. 

Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved. 
And  mercy  more  than  life! 
America!  America! 
May  God  thy  gold  refine. 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness. 
And  every  grain  divine! 
O  beautiful,  for  patriot  dream. 
That  sees  beyond  the  years. 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam, 
Undimmed  by  human  tears! 
America!  America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea! 
Recessional:  Ode  to  Joy,  L.  van  Beethoven. 

USHERS  AND  HONORARY  PALI3EARER8 

Jeanne  A.  Alexander,  Dixon  R.  Brovrn,  W. 
Russell  G.  Byers,  Joseph  Clarke.  Alexander 
C.  Cortesi.  Stewart  Dalzell.  Ronald  R.  Dav- 
enport. Victor  E.  Ferrall,  Jr.,  A.  Lawrence 
Groo,  Samuel  M.  Grossman,  Mark  Hampton, 
Elsie  H.  Hillman. 

Henry  L.  Hillman,  Mark  Hofftnan.  Arte  L. 
Kopelman,  Howard  M.  Love,  William  H. 
Luers,  David  L.  O'Loughlin,  Russell  D. 
Martz,  Anthony  J.  F.  O'Reilly,  Charles  Page. 
William  H.  Rea,  Fred  M.  Rogers.  Dolores  M. 
Senanis. 

Clifton  W.  Shannon.  J.  Pedro  Simoes- 
Ferreira.  Theodore  E.  Stebbins.  Norton  Ste- 
vens, Ljmn  Swann,  Peter  H.  Tillou,  Neil  Y. 
Van  Horn,  O.  Mallory  Walker.  James  M.  Wal- 
ton. George  R.  Whitmer.  Timothy  E.  Wlrth. 

CLEROT 

The  Reverend  John  C.  Danforth.  The  Most 
Reverend  Anthony  J.  Bevllacqua.  Archbishop 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Most  Reverend  Donald 
W.  Wuerl.  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

MUSICIANS 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  String 
Quartet:  Andres  Cardenes.  violin,  soloist. 
Mark  Huggins.  violin,  soloist.  Randolph 
Kelly,  viola,  soloist.  Anne  Martindale  Wil- 
liams, cello,  soloist. 

Guest  Violinists:  Alison  Peters.  Chris- 
topher Wu. 

Organist:  Dr.  Robert  S.  Lord. 

Heinz  Chapel  Choir:  John  Goldsmith,  direc- 
tor. 

Prayer:  Christopher  Drake  Heinz,  Eccle- 
siastes  Rabbah  7:13. 

When  God  created  the  first  man,  he  led 
him  round  all  the  trees  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

God  said  to  him,  "See  My  works,  how 
beautiful  and  praiseworthy  they  are.  E^rery- 
thing  I  have  created  has  been  created  for 
your  sake.  Think  of  this,  and  do  not  corrupt 
or  destroy  My  world;  for  if  you  corrupt  it. 
there  will  be  no  one  to  set  it  right  after 
you." 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  about  a  man  that  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  formation  of  my  po- 
litical views;  that,  of  course,  is  our  de- 
parted coUeagrue.  John  Tower. 

I  was  a  young  second  lieutenant  sta- 
tioned for  a  brief  period  of  time  in 
KingsvlUe.  TX,  when  Senator  Tower 
was  running  for  the  Senate  his  first 
time  in  1961.  He  was  running  for  the 
Senate,  if  I  recall,  against  then  Senate 


majority  leader  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
was  also  running  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  where  I 
started  watching  Senator  Tower's— 
then  college  Professor  John  Tower — po- 
litical campaign  and  how  it  drew  me  to 
it  because  here  was  a  man  who  stood 
for  principle,  and  he  believed  that  prin- 
cipled politics  from  a  conservative 
point  of  view  made  the  most  pragmatic 
position  that  could  be  taken.  He  was  a 
thinker  who  thought  his  positions 
through  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

Senator  Tower  was  not  at  all  un- 
abashed to  take  a  conservative  posi- 
tion. This  was  before  Barry  Goldwater 
had  run  his  race  in  1964  for  President. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  the  ideological 
side  of  the  political  events  that  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States,  then  Sen- 
ator Tower  was  the  predicate  to  the 
election  of  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980.  He 
was  the  predicate  to  the  restoration  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  our  de- 
fense policy.  It  is  so  interesting  how 
his  life  played  such  an  important  role 
in  those  events. 

It  was  John  Tower  who  was  the  first 
Republican  Senator  elected  in  Texas 
since  reconstruction.  It  was  when  he 
ran  that  the  people  thought  Repub- 
licans should  not  be  elected  in  that 
part  of  the  coimtry.  But  his  election 
fueled  the  Goldwater  candidacy,  which 
in  a  way  brought  about  the  event  of 
Ronald  Reagan  becoming  a  famous  na- 
tional figure  and  becoming  Governor  of 
California. 

It  was  interesting  that  throughout 
John  Tower's  career,  he  had  this  very 
firm,  dedicated,  studious,  and  capable 
view,  a  student,  if  you  will,  of  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy.  How  peace  through 
strength  was  an  important  factor  if  we 
are  to  survive  in  this  troubled  world  we 
live  in;  and  how  all  of  the  events  of  his 
career  played  to  some  of  the  major 
events  that  have  happened  in  the  30- 
year  period  of  time  during  his  life  as  a 
public  figure. 

From  the  time  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1961,  the  Goldwater  elec- 
tion, and  then  the  Reagan  election,  and 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  where  literally  John 
Tower  was  the  architect  of  the  restora- 
tion of  America's  defense  capability. 
He  was  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  in  our 
glorious  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  of 
recent  weeks.  And  how  important  I 
think  his  life  was  to  so  many  of  us.  I 
shall  miss  John  Tower. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  part  for  me 
about  Senator  Tower  was  to  see  him 
passing,  yet  never  really  able  to  rec- 
oncile the  fact  the  had  literally  been 
lynched  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  Here  was  a 
person  who  had  been  the  architect  of 
the  defense  buildup.  He  had  lavish 
praise  placed  on  him  by  his  colleagues 
when  he  retired  from  the  Senate.  Then 
to  come  to  the  Senate  and  be  denied 
confirmation  to  the  job  that  he  had 
worked  so  hard  for:  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense. 
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I  ^ess  It  will  be  my  saddest  moment 
when  I  look  l>ack  over  the  years  in  the 
Senate  and  certainly  an  all-time  low- 
point,  ftom  my  point  of  view,  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  when  they  refused  to  con- 
firm Senator  Tower.  I  believe  the  vote 
was  47  to  53.  It  was  close;  but  It  was  not 
adeqviate.  It  was  sad,  because  there  was 
really  no  reason  for  it  except  pure  par- 
tisan politics.  It  really  is  a  blot,  in  my 
view,  as  one  Senator,  on  the  record  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Another  great  Senator  that  I  ad- 
mired and  loved  so  much,  who  was  here 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  and  had 
grown  to  know  very  well,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Northwest  delegation,  was 
the  late  Senator  Scoop  Jackson  from 
Washington  State. 

I  know  that  Senator  Tower— and  I 
know  this  fi-om  Ariends  of  his,  and  flrom 
my  personal  conversations  with  him — 
was  distraught  when  Senator  Jackson 
passed  away,  and  how  he  was  so  con- 
cerned. I  think  that  had  he  known— of 
course,  no  one  knows  what  will  happen 
in  the  future — that  his  fMend  Scoop 
Jackson  was  going  to  be  taken  from  us, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  he  would  have 
left  the  Senate.  And  how  those  things 
happen.  Because  I  will  always  believe 
that  had  Henry  Jackson  continued  to 
live,  that  John  Tower  would  have  been 
confirmed  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
he  would  have  been  a  great  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  this  President  and  this 
country.  If  we  would  have  had  Senator 
Jackson's  presence  here  in  the  Senate, 
we  would  not  have  slipped  down  into 
the  gutters  of  partisan  politics  and 
bickering,  and  besmirching  of  this 
great  man's  character. 

So  I  am  sorry  that  we  lost  him  before 
he  had  been  able  to  reconcile  that  loss. 
But  nevertheless,  in  my  book,  he  was  a 
great  American,  a  great  patriot.  He 
was  loved  by  his  family.  My  sympathy 
goes  to  his  daughters  and  his  former 
wife,  Lou,  who  remain.  What  a  tragedy 
that  his  other  daughter,  Marian,  was 
with  him,  and  I  extended  my  sym- 
pathies to  Penny  and  Jeanne  today. 

But  I  think  one  other  thing  should  be 
said  about  John  Tower,  the  man,  and  I 
think  our  colleague.  Bill  Cohen,  made 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  statements 
on  Senator  Tower,  that  really  says  it 
aU,  of  what  a  tower  of  a  man  he  truly 
was. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  things  that 
should  be  said:  Soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  airmen  throughout  the  world 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  this  man  because 
they  know  what  he  meant  to  them.  I 
know,  for  example,  that  Col.  Jim 
Jones,  who  is  the  commander  of  our 
Marine  Expeditionary  Force  that  is  in 
the  Mediterranean  now,  grieved  at  the 
loss  of  John  Tower  because  he  knows, 
as  a  marine  colonel,  what  he  meant  to 
our  ability  to  project  force,  to  our  abil- 
ity to  have  our  troops  to  be  the  best 
armed  and  best  trained  in  the  world. 
How  Jonn  Tower  worked  for  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  our  military  personnel. 


There  w  as  nothing  he  would  not  do  to 
go  the  e  [tra  mile  to  see  that  our  troops 
were  taicen  care  of.  I  know  that  I  can 
speak  f <  r  military  personnel  through- 
out the  world  that  grieve  the  loss  of 
that  grefit  man. 

But  I  think  another  thing  that  marks 
the  quality  of  someone  who  has  the 
positive  Impact  on  the  political  system 
in  this  country  that  I  believe  John 
Tower  Mul  is  the  quality  of  the  people 
that  worked  for  him.  When  I  think  of 
the  likek  of  Paul  Moore,  Jim  McGov- 
em.  Win  Ball,  Rhett  Dawson,  and  so 
many,  many  others  that  have  found  so 
much  sviccess  and  have  been  so  impor- 
tant to  different  administrations  that 
have  cotne  through  this  town;  to  the 
impact  that  he  had  on  arms  negotia- 
tions; toi  the  impact  that  he  had  on  the 
confrontjation  between  the  super- 
powers, ;  where  it  ended  up  that  the 
United  States  was  successful  and  is 
well  on  the  way  toward  winning  the 
cold  wai .  Those  are  the  things  that  I 
will  aluays  remember  about  John 
Tower. 

When  ;  go  back  to  those  days  in  the 
early  19(  O's,  as  a  young  man  in  Texas 
for  a  b:  lef  period  of  time,  and  then 
watchini :  his  career  the  next  year, 
being  sojexclted  that  he  had  been  elect- 
ed to  th*  U.S.  Senate.  I  thought  it  was 
remarka  ble  that  we  would  get  someone 
of  that  q  uallty  elected  to  the  Senate. 

And  I  hen  to  have  the  privilege 
later— w  lich  I  had  no  idea,  of  course, 
then — to  have  been  able  to  meet  John 
and  kno  w  him  personally,  and  watch 
him  an<  work  with  him.  It  was  an 
event  th  it  I  will  cherish  all  my  life.  I 
will  mis  I  him.  But  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  ha  d  the  privilege  to  know  him. 

But  I  think  it  is  interesting  that  all 
of  these  people  that  worked  for  Senator 
Tower  hold  him  and  held  him  in  such 
high  esteem.  I  think  the  fact  that  not 
only  hav  b  they  been  successful  in  their 
lives,  but  that  they  hold  him  in  such 
high  est  Jem,  speaks  very  well  of  this 
very,  vei  y  fine  man. 

So,  Ml .  President,  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathies ;o  the  family,  and  those  that 
will  misi  him.  And  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  so  miny  people. 

I  said  tjo  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  it  is  probably  not  appro- 
priate, lecause  they  did  not  have  a 
graveyail  at  the  Alamo,  but  when  I 
think  o'  the  words  William  Barret 
Travis  w  rote  in  his  letter  that  he  sent 
out  In  the  message  to  the  people  of 
Texas  ai  d  all  Americans  in  the  world, 
that  tha  .  will  be  the  way  that  I  will  al- 
ways rer  lember  John  Tower.  On  Texas 
Day,  wten  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  a^d  invited  to  that  function  and 
heard  Senator  Tower  stand  up  and  read 
Travis'  message,  that  is  the  way  I  will 
always  remember  John  Tower. 

He  tru:  y  will  go  down  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  ( ne  of  those  people  of  the  same 
quality  4s  William  Barret  Travis,  who 
commanded  those  patriots  at  the 
Alamo. 
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Mr.  President,  I  close  in  reading  Wil- 
liam Barret  Travis'  comments: 

To  the  people  \of  Texas  A  all  Americana  in  the 
world: 

Fellow  cntZENs  and  compatriots:  I  am 
besieged  by  a  thousand  or  more  of  the  Mexi- 
cans under  Simta  Anna.  I  have  sustained  a 
continual  Bombardment  &  cannonade  for  24 
hours  &  have  {not  lost  a  man.  The  enemy  has 
demanded  a  furrender  at  discretion,  other- 
wise, the  garrison  are  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
if  the  fort  Is  taken.  I  have  answered  the  de- 
nuind  with  a  cannon  shot,  St  our  flag  still 
waves  proudly  from  the  walls.  I  shall  never 
surrender  or  retreat.  Then,  I  call  on  you  In 
the  name  of  tiberty.  of  jjatrlotlsm  St  every- 
thing dear  te  the  American  character,  to 
come  to  our|  aid,  with  all  dispatch.  The 
enemy  is  receiving  reinforcements  dally  and 
will  no  doubt  increase  to  three  or  four  thou- 
sand in  four  or  five  days.  If  this  call  Is  ne- 
glected, I  anu  determined  to  sustain  myself 
as  long  as  pofslble  and  to  die  like  a  soldier 
who  never 
honor  and 
Death. 


?et8  what  Is  due  to  his  own 
it  of  his  country.  Victory  or 


William  Bakret  Travis, 
itenant  Colonel,  Commandant. 

John  Tow^r  did  not  win  the  last  light 
in  his  conijlrtnatlon  to  become  Sec- 
retary of  Dfefense.  Neither  did  Barret 
Travis  win  his  last  fight.  But  they  won 
the  strugglq.  They  won  the  war.  They 
left  the  mark  and  they  left  the  mem- 
ory. In  that  memory,  John  Tower  will 
live  forever,  for  this  Senator. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 


THE  DE  ^TH  OF  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  DOD).  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  psy  tribute  to  John  Tower, 
whose  sudde  n  death  came  as  a  stunning 
blow.  To  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  to  this  ]  Member  in  particular,  John 
Tower's  det.th  is  an  important— and 
tragic — loss. 

When  Joh]  i  Tower  died  in  that  plane 
crash,  the  c  )imtry  lost  more  than  just 
a  former  Senator  and  accomplished 
arms  negotiator.  John  Tower  was  in- 
deed both  cf  these  things.  But  when 
John  Tower' s  life  was  taken,  the  coun- 
try also  lost  a  man  whose  integrity, 
dedication,  i,nd  commitment  to  this  in- 
stitution anl  this  country  could  never 
be  challenge  1. 

Mr.  Preslcent,  during  the  years  1981 
through  198  J,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  witi  Senator  Tower  in  this 
body.  Durinir  his  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  J  jrmed  Services  Committee, 
John  Tower  Impressed  me  time  and 
time  again  irtth  his  solid  commitment 
to  our  Nation's  security.  His  under- 
standing of  defense  and  national  secu- 
rity issues  was  thorough,  and  his  capa- 
bilities as  chairman  were  formidable. 

John  Tow^r  was  a  colorful,  engaging 
and  sharp-witted  man.  He  was  a  true 
Texan;  both  la  dignified  gentleman  and 
a  determined,  dogged  fighter.  Whatever 
the  issue,  there  was  never  any  doubt  as 
to  John  Tower's  stand  on  it.  He  staked 
out  his  position,  stood  up  for  his  ideals, 
and  fought  relentlessly  for  everything 
he  believed  ill. 
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As  a  Senator,  John  Tower  was  a  for- 
midable and  important  advocate.  But 
John  Tower's  commitment  to  public 
service  was  perhaps  best  deiponstrated 
in  the  years  immediately  following  his 
retirement  f^om  the  Senate.  In  1965  and 
1988.  he  served  as  the  head  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  negotiating 
team  for  the  strategic  arms  talks  in 
Geneva. 

And  once  that  commitment  was  fin- 
ished, John  Tower  was  called  upon 
once  again — this  time  to  head  a  com- 
mission on  the  Iran-Contra  scandal. 

John  Tower's  willingness  to  take  an 
objective  look  at  the  activities  of  an 
administration  he  had  worked  for 
showed  that  his  allegiance  was  truly  to 
America.  In  the  end,  the  Tower  com- 
mission broke  important  new  ground, 
laying  the  foundation  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  role  of  the  national  security 
council  during  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  John 
Tower  in  this  body.  But  Mr.  President, 
my  experience  with  John  Tower  began 
before  I  Joined  the  Senate  in  1981,  be- 
fore the  breakout  of  Iran-Contra  or  the 
strategrlc  arms  talks  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  President,  24  years  ago  John 
Tower  was  one  of  five  Senators  who 
chose  to  reject  consensus  in  favor  of 
fairness  in  standing  up  for  my  father.  I 
will  never  forget  the  careful  consider- 
ation and  objectivity  that  John  Tower 
displayed  then.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  experience  taught  me  more  about 
the  integrity  and  character  of  John 
Tower  than  any  of  my  other  encounters 
with  him,  in  or  out  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  John  Tower  gave  this 
body  24  years  of  dutiful,  loyal,  and  ef- 
fective service.  But  to  this  country, 
Mr.  President,  John  Tower  gave  a  life- 
time. All  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  John  Tower,  and 
all  of  us  who  have  benefited  from  his 
work,  owe  him  our  respect  and  grati- 
tude for  his  relentless  dedication.  He 
will  be  deeply  missed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
fi-om  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

Also  received  was  a  message  ftx>m  the 
President  urging  action  on  the  pending 
treaty  on  the  abolition  of  forced  labor, 
with  accompanying  papers. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALTrY— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  41 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  ft-om  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Of  all  the  great  social  and  techno- 
logical changes  of  the  20th  century, 
none  may  be  more  crucial  to  our  well- 
being  and  that  of  future  generations 
than  the  change  that  has  occurred  in 
the  way  we  view  ouj  environment.  Ours 
was  the  first  generation  to  see  the 
many  colors  of  Earth  firom  the  vastness 
of  space,  and  to  recognize  that  our  de- 
cisions will  determine  whether  the 
next  generation  lives  in  a  polluted 
world  of  lowered  expectations  or  in  a 
world  that  sustains  humanity  and  a 
wondrous  diversity  of  life. 

Given  these  high  stakes,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  1990  was  a  landmark 
year  in  the  Nation's  efforts  to  enhance 
environmental  quality. 
— We  enacted  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990,  providing  the 
United  States  with  the  world's 
most  advanced,  comprehensive,  and 
market-oriented  laws  to  address  air 
pollution,  including  acid  precipita- 
tion, urban  air  quality,  toxic  air 
pollutants,  and  global  ozone  layer 
depletion. 
— We  adopted  an  international  agree- 
ment and  enacted  laws  to  phase  out 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs)  and 
other  substances  that  deplete  the 
Earth's  ozone  layer,  which  protects 
us  ftom  the  harmful  effects  of  solar 
radiation. 
—We  enacted  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1990  and  adopted  a  major  inter- 
national agreement  to  strengthen 
laws  related  to  oil  pollution  pre- 
vention, liability,  and  response. 
— We  enacted  the  most  environ- 
mentally progressive  farm  bill 
ever.  It  will  help  farmers  protect 
water  quality  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  it  launches  a  part  of  our  Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful  initiative  to  begin 
a  long-term  national  tree  planting 
and  improvement  campaign  aimed 
at  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
— In  partnership  with  the  Nation's 
Governors,  we  developed  ambitious 
national  educational  goals,  while 
the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  strengthened  environmental 
education  programs.  These  actions 
are  an  essential  part  of  our  efforts 
to  revitalize  American  education 
and  to  Improve  the  environment. 
— ^We  made  other  commitments  to  en- 
vironmental stewardship,  including 
the  expansion  of  national  parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  marine  sanc- 
tuaries, and  recreation  areas;  accel- 
erated cleanup  of  Federal  facilities; 


enhanced     protection     of    marine 
mammals,    the    AfMcan   elephant, 
the    Florida    panther,    and    other 
threatened  species;  and  the  suspen- 
sion for  up  to  10  years  of  oil  and  gas 
leasing  in  many  areas  off  oor  coast- 
lines    pending     further     environ- 
mental and  resource  analjrsis. 
The  complete  record  is  told  in  this 
report.  I  am  proud  that  our  Adminis- 
tration  played  a   catalytic   and   con- 
structive    role     in     securing      these 
achievements.  Progress  has  come  from 
working  cooperatively  with  the  Con- 
gress. State  and  local  governments,  en- 
vironmental and  conservation  groups, 
corporations,  educators,  and  scores  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  other  nations 
and  international  institutions. 

Our  achievements  in  1990  add  to  a 
growing  national  record  of  environ- 
mental action  that  has  Improved  the 
quality  of  American  life.  Compared  to 
the  conditions  facing  Americans  ear- 
lier in  my  lifetime,  our  skies  are  clear- 
er, our  lakes  and  streams  are  cleaner, 
and  OUT  major  technologies  are  less 
wasteful. 

Our  work,  however,  is  Incomplete. 
Americans  axe  sobered  by  the  scope  of 
the  stewardship  challenge  and  recog- 
nize that  it  requii-es  ongoing  vigilance 
and  action.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
increased  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment is  needed  to  reduce  poverty  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  the 
world's  people.  However,  if  we  fail  to 
make  wise  economic  and  environ- 
mental choices,  those  needed  Increases 
in  economic  activity  are  likely  to  re- 
sult in  new  burdens  on  the  E^arth's  abil- 
ity to  sustain  life.  Our  challenge  is 
both  to  provide  greater  opportunities 
for  an  expanding  population  and  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  upon  which  we 
depend. 

Several  forces  work  In  our  favor.  Our 
economy  is  fundamentally  sound, 
which  allows  us  to  make  environ- 
mental investments  and  serve  as  a 
model  for  others.  Our  technology  is 
first-rate,  as  is  our  research  establish- 
ment. Our  citizens  are  eager  to  make  a 
personal  contribution. 

In  the  days  ahead,  therefore,  we  must 
summon  the  full  measure  of  our  powers 
to  achieve  environmental  results.  In 
that  effort  we  should  be  guided  by  what 
science  tells  us  about  the  most  serious 
threats  to  our  health  and  environment, 
and  also  by  our  knowledge  of  what 
works  and  what  does  not. 

In  particular,  we  must  learn  to  har- 
ness wherever  possible  the  power  of  the 
marketplace  in  service  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  goal  of  a  healthy  environ- 
ment may  not  be  provided  by  markets 
acting  alone.  However,  government 
regulations  are  blunt  tools  that  impose 
unforeseen  human  costs.  Therefore,  we 
need  to  consider  all  costs  and  benefits 
of  government  programs  as  they  are 
developed  and  expand  the  use  of  mar- 
ket incentives  that  deliver  results  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  society.  As 
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a  corollary,  we  need  to  strengthen  the 
base  of  scientific  and  economic  under- 
standlner  that  supports  such  decisions. 

Our  environmental  efforts  should 
also  be  gruided  by  a  holistic  view.  The 
environment  is  composed  of  a  seamless 
web  of  relationships  between  living  or- 
ganisms and  the  air,  water,  and  land 
that  surround  them.  Accordingly,  rath- 
er than  continue  to  address  environ- 
mental issues  in  isolation  f^m  each 
other  or  trora  other  social  goals,  we 
must  expand  our  efforts  to  understand 
and  protect  the  functional  integrity  of 
the  environment— and  our  place  in  it. 

We  can  also  apply  American  ingenu- 
ity to  the  challenge  of  preventing  pol- 
lution. There  is  no  reason  to  think  of 
pollution  as  an  inevitable  problem  that 
occurs  at  the  end  of  a  pipe.  Quite  the 
contrary:  as  pollution  becomes  more 
costly,  and  because  we  recognize  the 
environment  is  an  enclosed  sphere,  we 
are  flnding  that  pollution  prevention 
can  be  less  costly  and  better  for  the  en- 
vironment. 

Our  efforts  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  domestic  environment  must  be  ac- 
companied by  comparable  efforts  to- 
ward global  environmental  quality.  In 
these  times,  Americans  are  aware  that 
our  political  and  economic  security  is 
affected  by  actions  occurring  abroad. 
Ldkewise,  we  know  that  environmental 
threats  do  not  stop  at  a  line  on  a  map. 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we 
need  to  broaden  our  dialog  with  other 
nations  and  international  institutions 
and  together  address  environmental  is- 
sues that  know  no  boundaries. 

At  home,  two  further  principles  will 
guide  our  environmental  policies. 
First,  we  will  continue  to  harness  the 
enthusiasm  and  expertise,  of  citizen 
volunteers.  Partnerships  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  have  always 
been  a  key  to  our  success,  and  their 
value  in  environmental  affairs  is  grow- 
ing. Second,  we  will  continue  to  en- 
force environmental  laws  firmly  and 
fairly.  Our  record  and  our  message  in 
this  regard  are  absolutely  clear:  pollut- 
ers must  pay. 

Taken  together,  these  principles— 
and  the  new  programs  and  initiatives 
that  are  putting  them  into  action — rep- 
resent a  turning  point  in  American  en- 
vironmental affairs.  No  longer  should 
we  as  a  nation  focus  on  isolated  tr&g- 
ments  of  what  is,  in  fact,  a  complex, 
interconnected  set  of  problems.  Nor 
should  we  accept  rigid,  shortsighted 
measures  that  stjrmie  innovation,  shift 
pollution  firom  one  location  to  another, 
or  impose  unnecessary  costs.  In  the  fu- 
ture, our  national  environmental  strat- 
egy must  be  comprehensive,  long- 
range,  efficient,  and  adaptable  to 
changing  information  about  risks  and 
benefits. 

In  the  coming  months,  our  Adminis- 
tration will  pursue  a  number  of  new 
initiatives  to  advance  these  principles. 
For  example,  in  December  1990  I  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  the  Presi- 


dent's I  Commission  on  Environmental 
Quality  This  Conmiission  will  soon  be 
at  worl:  building  public-private  part- 
nership! to  help  achieve  concrete  re- 
sults in  the  areas  of  pollution  preven- 
tion, <Jonservation,  education,  and 
international  cooperation.  A  program 
of  Presidential  awards  for  achievement 
in  consfrvation  and  environmental  af- 
fairs will  stimulate  voluntary  activity 
and  recognize  the  outstanding  efforts 
of  indlv  [duals  and  organizations.  Each 
of  thest  projects  is  intended  to  under- 
score riy  belief  that  environmental 
steward  ship  must  flow  from  action  by 
all  Americans,  not  just  from  govern- 
ment ac  blon. 

In  the  legrislation  arena,  our  Admin- 
istratioii  will  work  with  the  102nd  Con- 
gress tjaward  enactment  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
other  lajws,  seeking  opportunities  to  in- 
corporate innovative,  market-oriented 
provisiobs.  We  will  also  seek  to  make 
progresi  toward  the  goal  of  no-net-loss 
of  wetlinds  and  to  strengthen  pro- 
grams lo  revitalize  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Che  lapeake  Bay,  and  other  produc- 
tive eco  systems.  And  we  will  work  for 
a  Natloial  Energy  Strategy  that  pro- 
vides a  salance  among  the  goals  of  in- 
creased energy  efficiency,  increased 
use  of  iltematives  fuels,  and  environ- 
mentally responsible  development  of 
all  U.S.  energy  resources. 

I  hav*  proiKJsed  that  the  Congress 
give  the  environment  a  permanent 
place  at  the  Cabinet  table  by  creating 
a  Department  of  the  Environment. 
Given  tl  e  importance  of  environmental 
matters  both  domestically  and  Inter- 
nationa: ly,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Ag  sncy  is  already  accorded  equal 
status  with  other  major  Federal  de- 
partmeats  in  my  Administration.  How- 
ever, I  ftel  this  policy  should  be  estab- 
lished it  law  for  the  future.  The  Con- 
gress should  reject  extraneous  provi- 
sions thiit  would  delay  consideration  of 
this  proDosal. 

Lookilig  abroad,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  seek  to  conclude  an 
international  convention  on  global  cli- 
mate change  in  time  for  its  signing  at 
the  19921  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  in 
Brazil.  In  our  view,  such  a  convention 
must  ha  comprehensive  in  scope,  ad- 
dressing all  sources  and  sinks  of  green- 
house gases,  adaptation  as  well  as  miti- 
gation measures,  and  continued  sci- 
entific and  economic  research  and  i)ol- 
icy  responses.  The  United  States  is 
committed  to  a  series  of  domestic  ac- 
tions that  have  many  benefits  such  as 
curbing  lair  pollution,  conserving  en- 
ergy, aad  restoring  forest  lands  and 
that  alsp  help  to  curb  greenhouse  gas 
levels.  These  actions— recently  estab- 
lished in  law  or  proposed  by  my  Admin- 
istration—will  hold  U.S.  net  emissions 
of  greenhouse  gases  at  or  below  the 
1987  lev^l  through  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Anj  effective  response  to  potential 
climate  change  also  requires  that  all 
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nations  participate  and  meet  obliga- 
tions that  are  appropriate  to  their  cir- 
cirnistancesw 

I  have  also  proposed  that  a  worldwide 
convention  on  forests  be  developed  and 
ready  for  signing  by  world  leaders  at 
the  U.N.  cjonference  in  1992.  Forests 
provide  diferse  benefits,  helping  to 
clean  our  a^r  and  water,  foster  biologi- 
cal diversitlr,  and  sequester  greenhouse 
gases.  We  siould  take  steps  now  to  pro- 
tect and  ei^iance  them.  In  the  coming 
year,  I  also!  hope  we  can  move  forward 
on  U.S.  proposals  for  integrated  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  assistance  in 
such  regions  as  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  Elastem  and  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Middle  East. 

The  wor^wide  market  potentially 
available  fdr  U.S.  exports  of  environ- 
mental goops  and  services  approaches 
S60  billion  Annually,  and  it  is  growing. 
I  have  diijected  the  Department  of 
Conmierce  to  assess  that  market,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  creation  of  a  part- 
nership betiween  business  and  govern- 
ment to  develop  the  opportunities  for 
environmenjtal  technology  exports. 
This  effort  Will  help  to  create  new  jobs 
while  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  here 
at  home  and  around  the  globe. 

The  causes  and  effects  of  environ- 
mental problems  are  diverse  and  com- 
plex. We  sh6uld  be  humbled  by  the  fact 
that  the  more  we  learn,  the  more  ques- 
tions arise.  I  But  unlike  the  situation  a 
generation  4go,  we  know  today  that  ec- 
ological degradation  can  be  halted  and, 
indeed,  reversed  through  rigorous  anal- 
ysis, constructive  dialogue,  and  hard 
work.  Let  U6  work  together  in  this  gen- 
eration to  achieve  a  more  productive 


harmony 
envlronmer 

The  Wi 


itween  humanity  and   the 

George  Bush. 
House,  April  is,  1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLEX)  JODTT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Under  th^  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  18,  1991, 
during  the  { recess  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  ha^  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  t-esolutions. 

S.J.  Res.  l4  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  ^pril  21-27,  1991,  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  11$.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22,  1991,  las  "Earth  Day"  to  promote  the 
preservation  t)f  the  global  environment;  and 

H.J.  Res.  2^2.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  settlement  of  the  railroad  labor-man- 
agement displites  between  certain  railroads 
represented  \k  the  National  Carriers'  Con- 
ference Comimittee  of  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

Under  thd  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  17.  1991,  the  joint 
resolution,  :  louse  Joint  Resolution  222, 
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was  signed  on  April  18,  1991,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Graham. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  121.  A  concurrent  resolution 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994.  1995,  and  1996. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  4:36  p.m.,  a  message  flrom  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1991.  as  "National  Arbor  Day". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.  Con.  Res.  121.  A  concurrent  resolution 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BYRD)  reported  that  on  today,  April  18, 
1991,  he  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolutions  previously  re- 
ceived signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House: 

S.J.  Res  16.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  21-27.  1991.  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22, 1991,  as  "Earth  Day"  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  the  global  environment. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTEJD 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  18.  1991,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  Aini  21-27,  1991,  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22,  1991,  as  "Earth  Day"  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  the  global  environment. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-946.  A  communication  ITom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  planning,  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, alteration,  repair  of  facilities,  and 
other  public  improvements  of  Agricultural 
Research  Service  faclliUes  at  Beltsvllle. 
Maryland;  Riverside,  California;  New  Orle- 
ans, Louisiana;  Greenport,  New  York;  and 
Yakima,  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-947.  A  communication  trom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President,  transmit 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  stating  that 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Board  of 
International  Broadcasting  for  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  Inc.  are 
less  that  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain 
the  budgeted  level  of  operation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-948.  A  conMnunicatlon  from  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  stat- 
ing that  certain  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  have  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  indicating  a  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-949.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  civil  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-950.  A  communication  Trom  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  biological  or  infectious 
agents  used  in  Department  of  Defense  Bio- 
logical Defense  Research  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-951.  A  communication  trom  the  Chief  of 
the  Special  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  section  to  retain  the  Training  and  Audio 
Visual  Support  Center  function  at  Fort 
Bustis,  Virginia  as  an  in-house  operation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-952.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  revised 
baseline  for  the  T-45TS  Defense  Enterprise 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-953.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tramsittlng,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  six  programs  which  have 
breached  the  unit  cost  threshold  by  more 
than  15  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-954.  A  communication  trom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-955.  A  communication  trom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  for  Qscal  year  1990;  to 


the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-9S6.  A  communication  trom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  An- 
nual, Quarterly,  and  Test  Sale  Report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-957.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-958.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EInergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EIC-958.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-9eo.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-961.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-962.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  reftind  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-963.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  summary 
on  United  States  coal  imports  for  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-964.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Headquarters  facility  in  Washington. 
D.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-965.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Physician  Pasnnent  Review  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-M6.  A  communication  trom  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  conversion  of  hospital's  Medicare 
capital  payments  to  a  prospective  payment 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-987.  A  communication  trom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  quarterly  report  on  the  expenditure 
and  need  for  worker  adjustment  assistance 
training  funds  under  the  Trade  Act  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1900;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
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EC-868.  A  communication  ftom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  ini- 
tial application  percental  increase  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  that  will  be  recommended  for 
hospitals  subject  to  the  Medicare  prospective 
payment  system  eind  for  excluded  hospitals 
and  units:  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Finance. 

EC-9e9.  A  conununication  ftom  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  reports 
on  numerous  trust  funds  that  were  enclosed 
in  the  winter  issue  of  the  Treasury  Bulletin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-970.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  that 
the  President  has  authorized  the  use  of  cer- 
tain available  refugee  assistance  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EX>-971.  A  communication  trom  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  AfMcan  Development  Fund  Act 
to  authorize  consent  to  and  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the  resources 
of  the  African  Development  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-872.  A  conununication  flrom  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty-day  iwriod  prior 
to  April  11,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-973.  A  communication  f^m  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Relocation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-974.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-975.  A  conmiunicatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Information  Security  Oversight 
Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Office  for  fiscal  year 
19B0;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
(Urs. 

EX>-976.  A  communication  flrom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  under  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-9T7.  A  conrnionication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the 
approval  of  an  amendment  to  the  PACER 
SHARE  personnel  management  demonstra- 
tion project;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-4178.  A  communication  ttora  the  Co- 
Chairs  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
for  ISMh  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
ACEairs. 

BC-079.  A  commonicatlon  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Migrant 
Eklucatlon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  In  effect  during 
flscal  year  19B0;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


EC-9|0.  A  communication  tmm  the  Chair- 
man <k  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual Import  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Govenument  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  cal- 
endar vear  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
enmie&tal  Affairs. 

EC-ni.  A  communication  trom  the  Elxecu- 
tive  Dpector  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Respoiisibillties  for  Financing  Postsecond- 
ary  EJlucation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  tlie  Commission's  plan  to  provide  an 
audit  aeport  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mitteo^on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-SB2.  A  communication  from  the  I»resl- 
dent  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  tie  annual  audit  report  of  the  Founda- 
tion fdf  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
ental  Affairs. 

A  communication  from  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Conmiission  under  the 
Goverament  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  cal- 
endar vear  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emm^tal  Affairs. 

EC-S4.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor ofTthe  Office  of  Financial  Management, 
h  Accounting  Office,  transmitting. 
It  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
•oilers  General  Retirement  System;  to 
littee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
Krector  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board.'  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annua]  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Free- 
dom df  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  b  I  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-S  96.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partm  int  of  Transportation  under  the  Free- 
dom c  r  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  1 1  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1B7.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor oi  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
transn  litting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port a  r  the  Office  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
forms! ion  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the 
Comm  ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-I  B8.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transitltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  auliiortze  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  can  ying  out  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment )f  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  for 
other  >urposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diclar; '. 

EC-1  89.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant ta  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Service 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calen^  ar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl  iry. 

EC-!  90.  A  conrmiunication  fl-om  the  Admln- 
istrab  ir  of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursui  nt  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Genenl  Services  Administration  under  the 
Freedi  im  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1 990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-i  91.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant t4  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Peace 
Corps  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  ca  endar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jc  diciary. 

EC-I  92.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  transmit- 
ting, >ursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  flscal  year 
1990;  CD  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-193.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary   of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  the  amiual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-994.  k  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Bducation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  n«tice  of  flnal  priority  for  Edu- 
cational Media  Research,  Production,  Dis- 
tribution, land  Training  Program;  to  the 
Committeel  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-995.  k  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  noiice  of  final  funding  priorities  for 
Technolog:^,  Educational  Media,  and  Mate- 
rials for  Ihdividuals  with  Disabilities  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-996.  ^  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Health,  United  States,  1990";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-997.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  lof  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
transmittitg,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
proceedings  of  the  Ninety-Ninth  Continental 
Congress  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  to 
the  Commilttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-99e.  4  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tlfe  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  thirty-eight 
recommendations  for  legislative  action;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-999.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Seqretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Departmeqt  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and^ther  business  firms  for  the  period 
October  1990  through  January  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-1000.  |A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  thfe  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
flscal  yeai)  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


UMI 


REPbRTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
was  subniitted: 

By  Mr.  IffiNNEDY,  Itom  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Special  qeport  entitled  "Report  on  Legisla- 
tive Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  United  States  Senate, 
during  thej  101st  Congress"  (Rept.  No.  102-39). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organlzamon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  (2 
U.S.C.  19td),  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Qommittee  is  filing  its  report 
on  the  cdmmittee's  legislative  activity 
during  the  lOlst  Congress.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  covers  numerous 
domestic  policy  challenges,  including 
health  oare,  education,  employment 
and  laboi',  child  care,  and  other  issues 
affecting  America's  children  and  fami- 
lies. It  was  the  goal  of  the  committee 
lafit  Con(  ress,  as  it  is  in  this  Congress, 
to  direct  its  activity  toward  the  basic 
needs  of  hard-pressed  American  fami- 
lies and  t  heir  children. 

Flfty-f^ur  separate  measures  from 
the  Labof  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee became  public  laws  in  the  101st 
Congress  making  it  one  of  the  most 
productive  periods  in  the  committee's 
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history.  More  bills  were  enacted  into 
law  from  the  committee  than  In  any 
previous  Congress,  with  the  exception 
of  the  89th  Congress  in  1966  and  1966, 
when  many  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, including  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  the  Manpower  Act,  and  numerous 
health  measures,  were  first  enacted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress, the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  established  its  legis- 
lative agenda  for  the  entire  Congress, 
and  identified  63  priority  items  for  ac- 
tion in  the  1989  and  1990  sessions;  57  of 
these  items  were  actually  enacted  into 
law;  28.  or  almost  half  of  these  meas- 
ures, originated  in  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee. 

In  the  area  of  legislation  affecting 
children  and  families  particularly,  the 
lOlst  Congress  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive Congresses  in  the  last  20  years. 
Legrlslatlon  enacted  from  the  commit- 
tee in  this  area  includes:  The  reauthor- 
ization and  expansion  of  Head  Start,  to 
bring  the  program  to  all  3-,  4-,  and  S- 
year-old  children  by  1994;  the  landmark 
1990  Child  Care  Act,  which  is  the  first 
comprehensive  child  care  legislation 
enacted  since  World  War  U;  the  1990 
and  1991  Increases  in  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage,  which  are  the  first  in- 
creases since  1981;  the  groundbreaking 
National  and  Community  Service  Act, 
which  is  a  call  to  action  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old.  in  and  out  of 
school,  to  serve  their  communities  and 
their  country  in  volunteer  and  service 
projects;  the  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act,  a  historic  step  to  end  dis- 
crimination and  open  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity for  43  million  disabled  Amer- 
icans; and  the  reauthorization  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  McKlnney  Homeless  As- 
sistance Act,  which  provides  a  broad 
range  of  services  to  homeless  families 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of 
bomelessness. 

In  the  area  of  education  and  training, 
legislation  enacted  from  the  commit- 
tee Includes:  the  reauthorization  and 
reform  of  the  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Program,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive strengthening  of  vocational  edu- 
cation legislation  since  the  program 
was  enacted  in  1963;  the  E^xcellence  in 
Math/Science  and  Engineering  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  seeks  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  math  and  science  education 
In  the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges; 
the  1989  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munity Act,  which  strengthens  drug 
education  and  drug  prevention  in 
America's  schools  and  communities; 
the  Defense  Economic  Adjustment,  Di- 
versification, Conversion,  and  Sta- 
bilization Act,  which  uses  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  to  assist 
workers,  communities  and  companies 
in  adjusting  to  military  spending  cut- 
backs and  in  making  the  transition  to 
a  peacetime  economy  through  job 
training,  job  placement  and  relocation 
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assistance;  and  the  reauthorization  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
which  removes  content  restrictions  on 
the  grant  making  authority  of  the 
NEA. 

In  the  area  of  health  care,  legislation 
enacted  from  the  committee  includes: 
the  revltalization  and  expansion  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  a  high- 
ly successful  program  which  was  cut 
back  too  deeply  by  budget  reductions 
in  previous  years,  and  which  places 
physicians  in  urban  and  rural  under- 
served  areas;  the  Ryan  White  Com- 
prehensive AIDS  Care  Act.  which  pro- 
vides urgently  needed  relief  to  urban 
and  rural  health  care  systems  over- 
whelmed by  the  twin  epidemics  of 
AIDS  and  drugs;  the  Disadvantaged  Mi- 
nority Health  Improvement  Act.  which 
contains  a  sense  of  initiatives  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  minorities  and 
other  disadvantaged  Americans;  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Planning 
and  Development  Act,  which  estab- 
lishes a  formal  grant  program  to  de- 
velop trauma  and  emergency  medical 
assistance  programs  throughout  the 
country;  the  Safe  Medical  Devices  Act, 
which  is  the  first  comprehensive  updat- 
ing and  strengthening  of  the  system  for 
regulating  all  items,  other  than  drugs, 
used  for  medical  care  purposes,  such  as 
wheelchairs,  hospital  beds,  pace- 
makers, heart  valves,  and  CAT  scan- 
ners; and  the  Nutritional  Labeling  and 
Education  Act,  which  for  the  first  time 
establishes  uniform  regxilations  for 
food  labels  and  ensures  that  consumers 
have  access  to  this  basic  information. 

In  the  area  of  employment  and  labor, 
legislation  enacted  from  the  commit- 
tee Includes:  reform  of  the  pension  fund 
reversion  requirements,  which  will  re- 
strict the  ability  of  employers  to  ter- 
minate certain  benefit  plans  in  order  to 
capture  surplus  assets  for  other  uses; 
legislation  which  increased  the  maxi- 
mum penalties  for  violations  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act.  the 
Miner  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard  Act;  the  Older 
Workers  Benefit  Protection  Act.  which 
overruled  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  allowed  employers  to  dis- 
criminate against  older  workers  in  em- 
ployment benefits;  and  the  housing 
trust  fund,  which  amends  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  to  permit 
unions  and  employers  to  bargain  for 
and  establish  joint  trust  funds  for 
housing  assistance  to  employees. 

More  complete  descriptions  of  these 
Important  laws  and  descriptions  of 
each  of  the  committee's  other  bills  en- 
acted into  law  are  included  in  the  re- 
port filed  today. 

In  addition  to  this  legislation,  the 
committee  conducted  extensive  over- 
sight hearings  on  programs  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  committee  has  juris- 
diction over  large  numbers  of  Federal 
programs  related  to  health,  education, 
labor,  and  public  welfare.  The  commit- 
tee held  154  hearings  in  Washington 


and  33  field  hearings  to  review  and  con- 
duct oversight  of  programs  in  its  juris- 
diction. The  committee  also  conducted 
staff  studies,  special  inquiries,  and  in- 
vestigations of  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  work  of  the  committee  reflects 
our  strong  bipartisan  consensus  of  the 
members  on  the  vast  majority  of  is- 
sues. The  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Orrin  Hatch,  played  a  central 
role  in  advancing  and  achieving  our 
consensus  on  many  of  these  measures, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  committee's  work 
throughout  the  lOlst  Congress.  I  also 
commend  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Pell,  chair- 
man of  the  Education,  Arts,  and  Hu- 
manities Subcommittee;  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee;  Senator  Dodd.  chair- 
man of  the  Children,  Family.  Drugs, 
and  Alcoholism  Subcommittee;  Sen- 
ator SmoN,  chairman  of  the  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee; 
Senator  Harkin.  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
ability Policy  Subcommittee;  Senator 
Adams,  chairman  of  the  Aging  Sub- 
committee; and  Senator  Mdculski  and 
Senator  Bdjgaman  for  their  leadership 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  com- 
mittee's work.  I  also  thank  Senator 
Kassebaum.  ranking  member  on  the 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sub- 
committee; Senator  Jeffords,  ranking 
member  on  the  Labor  Subcommittee; 
Senator  Coats,  ranking  member  on  the 
Children,  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcohol- 
ism Subcommittee;  Senator  Thur- 
mond, ranking  member  on  the  Elmploy- 
ment  and  Productivity  Subcommittee; 
Senator  Durenberger,  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Disability  Policy  Sub- 
committee; and  Senator  Cocbran, 
ranking  member  on  the  Aging  Sub- 
committee, for  their  cooperation  and 
assistance  throughout  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  also  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  staff  of  the  committee  who  worked 
hard  in  developing  the  legislation  in 
the  committee  and  sorting  out  dif- 
ferences in  the  committee,  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  with  the  House,  and  with  the 
administration.  The  committee's 
record  of  accomplishment  in  the  lOlst 
Congress  is  in  no  small  respect  a  result 
of  the  contributions  of  the  committee's 
outstanding  staff. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  a 
valued  member  of  the  committee  for  8 
years  until  his  death  in  1990.  Senator 
Matsunaga  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Aging  Subcommittee,  where  he  was 
deeply  involved  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  senior  citizens.  He  was 
also  an  effective  leader  for  the  commit- 
tee on  many  other  issues  in  the  areas 
of  education,  labor,  and  health  pro- 
grams. We  greatly  miss  his  leadership 
and  friendship. 
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Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  for  his 
cooperation  throughout  the  101st  Con- 
gress. The  committee's  productive 
record  would  not  have  been  achieved 
without  his  strong  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  major  legislation  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress enacted  ftom  the  Labor  and 
Hmnan  Resources  Committee  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

UsTDJO  OF  Major  Pubuc  Laws  of  the  IOIst 

CONORE88  FROM  THE  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES Committee 

H.R.  678— To  make  a  correction  in  the  Edu- 
cation and  Training  for  Competitive  Amer- 
ica Act  of  1968— Public  Law  101-26. 

H.R.  1300— To  amend  tbe  Head  Start  Act  to 
increase  the  amount  of  authorization  to  be 
appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  1990— Public 
Law  101-120. 

H.R.  2067— Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act— Public  Law  101-126. 

H.R.  2088— To  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grmma  established  in  the  Temporary  Child 
Care  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Crisis 
Nurseries  Act  of  198fr-Public  Law  101-127. 

H.R.  2710— Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage— Public  Law  101-157. 

S.  1360— To  authorize  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  a  mouse  re- 
search laboratory— Public  Law  101-190. 

HJl.  1313— To  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973— Public  Law  101-204. 

8.  1877 — James  Madison  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship Foundation— Public  Law  101-206. 

HJl.  3614— Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act— Public  Law  101-226. 

H.R.  2281— To  amend  the  elementary  and 
Secondary  Eklucation  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  authorisation  for  certain  school  dropout 
demonstration  programs— Public  Law  101- 
2S0. 

H.R.  2743— Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act— Public  Law  101-254. 

S.  1949— To  amend  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit  parties  en- 
gaged In  collective  bargaining  to  bargain 
over  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  trust  funds  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  employee  housing— I*ublic  Law  101-273. 

8.  330O— Simon  Wiesenthal  Center— Public 
Law  101-300. 

H.R.  3010— National  Assessment  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education— Public  Law 
101-305. 

8.  19B0— To  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1665  to  clarify  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
sponsibilities for  Financing  Postsecondary 
EducatlOD— Public  Law  101-324. 

8.  983— Americans  With  Disabilities  Act- 
Public  Law  101-336. 

H.R.  4790— Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Mor- 
tality Prevention  Act— Public  Law  101-354. 

H.R.  4273— Tuberculosis  Prevention- Pub- 
Uc  Law  101-368. 

8.  3461- Drug  Treatment  Waiting  Period 
Redaction  Qrant  Program— Public  Law  101- 
374. 

8.  2340— Ryan  White  Comprehensive  AIDS 
Resources  Emergency  Act— Public  Law  101- 
381. 

HJl.  7— Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act— Public  Law  101-3B2. 


2372— National  Atmospheric  Testing 
Compensation    Act— Public 


H.R. 
and    Rkdiatlon 
Law  lO:  -436. 

S.  15  1— Older  Workers  Benefit  Protection 
Act— P  ibllc  Law  101-433. 

S.  Iffi  4— Education  of  Individuals  With  Dis- 
abilitie  »— Public  Law  101-476. 

S.  2 '53— Reauthorization  of  the  Devel- 
opmenlal  Disabilities  Assistance  Bill  of 
Rights  Act— Public  Law  101-496. 

H.R.  4151— Human  Services  Reauthoriza- 
tion A<  t— Public  Law  101-501. 

H.R.  14238— Vaccine  and  Immunization  Act 
Amendinents— Public  Law  101-502. 

H.R.  >5794 — Age  Discrimination  Claims  As- 
sistance Amendments  Act— Public  Law  101- 
504.      T 

H.R.  15835— Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Conference  Report,  S.  5,  Child  Care  and  S. 
685.  Entployee  Pension  Protection  Act  of  1969 
as  amoDdments  thereto — Public  Law  101-506. 

H.R.  4739— Defense  Authorization  Act  in- 
cluded Division  D,  the  Economic  Adjust- 
ment, piversiflcation.  Conversion,  and  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1990,  S.  2884  as  an  amend- 
ment aiereto— Public  Law  101-510. 

H.R.  j  5769— Interior  Appropriations  Con- 
ferenca  Report,  S.  2724,  Reauthorization  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Huma4itie8  Act  as  an  amendment  thereto — 
Public  Xaw  101-512. 

H.R.  5257— Labor.  HHS  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Cbnference  Report.  S.  3095.  National 
Education  Report  Card  as  an  amendment 
theret*  ►— Public  Law  101-517. 

H.R.  5759— Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment t  Let  Amendments  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  such  act  to  employee  group  health 
plans-  Public  Law  101-521. 


H.R. 


H.R. 
cation 


5702— Disadvantaged  Minority  Health 


Improi  ement  Act— I»ubllc  Law  101-627. 


3562— Nutrition   Labelling  and  Edu- 
Act— Public  Law  101-535. 
S.   5iO— Student  Athlete  Right-to-Know— 
Public  Law  101-542. 

H.R.  3069— Displaced  Homemakers  Self  Suf- 
ficiencfer  Assistance  Act— Public  Law  101-554. 
H.R.I  5113— Home  Health  Care  Demonstra- 
ibllc  Law  101-557. 

5113— Injury  Control  Program  Reau- 
^tion— Public  Law  101-558. 

-Health    Objectives    2000— Public 
1-582. 

-American  Samoa— Public  Law  101- 

1 996— Excellence  in  Math.  Science  and 
Engineering  Education— Public  Law  101-589. 

H.R.  1602— Emergency  Medical  Services 
and  Trauma  Care  Improvement  Act— I»ublic 
Law  101-590. 

H.R.  4487— National  Health  Service  Corps— 
Publla  Law  101-587. 

H.R.  5140— School  Dropout  Demonstration 
Program  Expansion— Public  Law  101-600. 

S.  1430 — National  and  Community  Service 
Act^fubllc  Law  101-610. 

S.  2^57— National  Institutes  of  Health  Re- 
authorlzatlon— Public  Law  101-613. 

S.  3946— Transplant  Amendments— Public 
Law  191-616. 

H.R.^  3095— Comprehensive  Medical  Device 
Improtrement  Act  of  1990— Public  Law  101- 
629.     ] 

S.  M5— FDA  Revitalization— Public  Law 
101-631. 

S.  W39— Taft  Institute  Reauthorization— 
Publla  Law  101-638. 

S.  a|28— Mental  Health  Amendments— Pub- 
lic Law  101-639. 

H.R.  3789— Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act— Public  Law  101-645. 

By  Mr.  8ASSER,  fTom  the  Committee  on 
the  Badget,  without  amendment: 
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S.  Con.  R  «.  29.  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution seating  forth  the  Congressional 
Budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1992,  ^993,  1994.  1995,  and  1996  (Rept.  No. 
102-40). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  fTom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  IM.  An  original  executive  resolu- 
tion relatii  g  to  the  return  of  certain  treaty 
amendments. 

S.  100.  A  l^ill  to  set  forth  U.S.  policy  toward 
Central  Anierlca  and  to  assist  the  economic 
recovery  ai  d  development  of  that  region. 

By  Mr.  FSLL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a|  substitute  and  an  amendment  to 
the  title: 

S.  253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  aptoropriate  legal  forums  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

By  Mr.  PpLL,  fTom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  786.  A  Ibill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  provision  of 
medical  supplies  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Kurdish  peoples  to  alleviate 
suffering. 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  fTom  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Seririces.  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  4  substitute  and  an  amended  pre- 
amble: 

S.J.  Res. 
and  honor 


97.  A  joint  resolution  to  recognize 
members  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  tftie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 


States  for 


the  Persia]  Gulf. 


EX]X: 


their  contributions  to  victory  in 


;unVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

lowing  executive   reports 
were  submitted: 


of 


The   fo! 
committees 

By  Mr.  RELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Melissa  Poelsch  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Career  Meinber  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  pf  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Zaire. 

Raymond  George  Hardenbergh  Seltz.  of 
Texas,  a  dareer  Member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service.  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Amba«ador  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
potentlarj^  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Unljted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Qi^land. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  be^nning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  tlie  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee!:  Raymond  George  Hardenbergh 
Seltz. 

Post:  Ainbassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's. 

Contributions,  amount,  date  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spous(  I,  Caroline  Richardson,  none. 

3.  Child 'en  and  spouses.  Manning  Barr; 
Hilary  Br^ster;  and  Thomas  Cutler,  none. 

4.  Parents,  deceased. 

5.  Grand  ;)arent8,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  John  F.R.  Seitz, 
brother,  m  )ne. 

7.  Sister  i  and  spouses,  deceased. 

Mr.  Piax.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committ  je  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  also 
report  favorably  a  nomination  list  in 
the  Fore  gn  Service  which  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  11,  1991,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  I  lave  the  expense  of  reprinting 
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on  the  E^zecutive  Calendar,  that  these 
nominations  lie  at  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  Information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.     BURNS    (for    himself.     Mr. 
MCCONNELL,   Mr.   Kasten,   Mr.   LOTT. 

Mr.  Craio.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.    Hatch,    Mr.    Coats,    and    Mr. 

STMMS): 

S.  847.  A  bill  to  limit  spendingr  increases  for 
fiscal  years  1992  through  1995  to  4  percent;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4.  19T7.  with 
instructions  that  if  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  has  30  days  to  report  or 
be  discharged. 

By  Mr.   LOTT  (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Cochkam): 

S.  848.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Hiram  Rhodes 
Academic  Science  Complex  at  Alcorn  State 
University  in  Claiborne  County.  MS;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Reid): 

S.  849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Planning    and    Community    Right-To-Know 
Act  of  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  850.  A  bill  to  make  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  menthol  feedstocks  per- 
manent; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  861.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  lauryllactam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  imitation  nonmetal  Jewelry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  853.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  ceramic  (nonporcelaln)  mugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  864.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  porcelain  ornaments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RUDMAN): 

S.  855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  its  environs  to  honor  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  the  Korean  War";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.   MACK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Graham): 

S.  856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Improve  the  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  used  under 
the  Medicaid  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S,  857.  A  bill  to  require  providers  of  long- 
distance telephone  services  to  offer  to  all 
classes  of  customers  served  by  such  provider 
the  same  lowest  increment  time  billing  for 
long-dlsUnce  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DJOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  Akaka): 

S.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the  milk  price 


support  and  milk  Inventory  management 
program  applies  only  to  milk  produced  in  the 
48  contiguous  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition' 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GRASSI^EY: 
S.  856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  limit  the  a«e  restrictions 
Imposed  upon  aircraft  pilots;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon, 

Mr.     D'AMATO,     Mr.     Kasten,     Mr. 

DECONCiNi,  Mr.  LuoAR,  Mr.   Cohen. 

Mr.     Pressler,     Mr.     Gasn.     Mr. 

McCain.  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Dixon. 

and  Mr.  (Joats): 

S.  860.   A  bill  to  support  democracy  and 

self-determination  in  the  Baltic  States  and 

the  republics  within  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Holunos): 
S.  861.  A  bill   to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  murder  of  a  United  States  national 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  demonstra- 
tion program  for  vlor  dire  examination  in 
certain  criminal  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  863.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  with  respect  to  the  examina- 
tion of  prospective  jurors;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
amination of  prospective  jurors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  865.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  demonstra- 
tion program  for  vlor  dire  examination  In 
certain  civil  cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Db(3oncini.  Mr.  Seymour. 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue CkHle  of  1966  to  clarify  that  certain  ac- 
tivities of  a  charitable  organization  in  oper- 
ating an  amateur  athletic  event  do  not  con- 
stitute unrelated  trade  or  business  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Binoaman): 
S.  867.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
compensation  to  individuals  who  lost  their 
land  or  mining  claims  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  esUblishment  of  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  868.  A  bill   to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  improve  educational  assistance  benefits 
for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  served  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  war.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini.    Mr.    Rockefeller,    and 
Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  availability  of 
treatment   of   veterans   for   post-traumatic 
stress  disorder;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Seymour): 

S.  870.  A  bill  to  authorize  inclusion  of  a 

tract  of  land  in  the  Golden  Gate  National 

Recreation  Area.  CA;  to  the  Committee  on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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8.  871.  A  bill  to  provide  estate  tax  credit 
for  the  transfer  of  property  for  inclusion  In 
the  Golden  Gate  National  RecreaUon  Are*. 
CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  clarifir  the  treatment  of 
Interest  Income  and  rental  expense  In  con- 
nection with  safe  harbor  leases  Involving 
rural  electric  cooperatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCONI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.    Dood,    Mr.    Chafee.    and    Mr. 
Simon): 
S.  874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  demonstration 
program  to  allow  drug-addicted  mothers  to 
reside    In    drug-abuse    treatment    facilities 
with  their  children,  and  to  offer  such  moth- 
ers new  behavior  and  education  skills  which 
can  help  prevent  substance  abuse  in  subee- 
quent  generations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.   NXnw  (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Warner): 
S.  875.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  1993,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Head  Start  Act 
to  fund  the  Head  Start  Program  as  an  enti- 
tlement program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Governmental    Affairs,    jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  with 
Instructions  that  If  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  have  30  days  to  report 
or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  SEYMOUR: 
S.  877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shen-Yen 
Kuan  and  certain  members  of  his  family;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
LuoAR,  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  878.  A  bill  to  assist  In  Implementing  the 
plan  of  acUon  adopted  by  the  World  Summit 
for  Children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.   HATFIELD  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr.  Brad- 
ley): 
S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  of  1991  as  "Na- 
Uonal  Children's  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  Res.  104.  An  original  executive  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  return  of  certain  treaty 
amendments;  trom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  Res.  105.  Resolution  recognizing  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Hugoton  Gas  Field  to  the 
Nation;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  hlmrolf,  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Helms): 
S.  Res.  106.  Resolution  to  express  Senate 
support  for  democracy  and  human  rights  In 
Yugoslavia  and  Senate  opposition  to  the  use 
of  force  against  democratic  republic  govem- 
menta  in  Yugoslavia;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  Res.  107.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  concerning  fl-eedom  and  human 
rights  for  Tibet;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ADAMS,  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Binoaman. 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  BimDicK,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Craio. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Durenberqer,  Mr. 
Exon.  Mr.  ford.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Oarn.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Ck>RE.  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Harkd),  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hefun. 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hollinos.  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Lautenbero,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Lieberman. 
B4r.  Lott.  Mr.  LUOAR,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  McConnell.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Ms.  Mixtn^Ki.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKI,  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  RiEOLE.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rud- 
MAN,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  SA8SER,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thihimond,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Wellstone, 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
8.  Res.  106.  Resolution  relative  to  the  ill- 
ness of  the  Honorable  David  Pryor,  a  Sen- 
ator trom  the  State  of  Arkansas:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
8.  Con.  Res.  29.  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution setting  forth  the  Congressional 
Budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1962,  1993,  1994,  1995.  and  1996;  trom  the 
Committee  on  the  budget;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BURNS  (for  Mmself.  Mr. 

McConnell,   Mr.   Kasten,   Mr. 

Lott.  Mr.  Craio.  Mr.  Helms. 

Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Hatch,   Mr. 

Coats,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  847.  A  bill  to  limit  spending  in- 
creases for  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1995  to  4  percent;  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  August  4, 1977,  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

four  percent  solution  act 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  now  that 

the  war  is  over,  we  all  must  focus  our 

attention  on  the  important  domestic 

matters  at  hand.  There  has  been  talk 


about'  the  need  to  commit  the  re- 
soiuxas  necessary  to  win  the  war  on 
drugs  pr  to  fight  against  poverty. 

These  are  issues  of  great  importance 
to  the  American  people.  We  understand 
that  and  we  are  trying  to  respond. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned 
that  t  Here  is  a  message  out  there  that 
we  ar }  not  hearing — or  should  I  say 
that  V  e  are  not  listening  to. 

In  II  recent  Washington  Post- ABC 
News  x)ll,  81  percent  of  those  surveyed 
said  ;he  country  was  not  making 
enoug  1  progress  on  the  Federal  budget 
deflcii. 

The  American  people  are  still  con- 
cerned about  the  size  of  our  deficit— 
and  fr  inkly  so  am  I. 

I  ki  ow  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  lespond  saying,  "we  dealt  with 
that  ssue  last  year."  But  did  we?  I 
have  1  ny  doubts. 

In  ]  995— the  last  year  covered  under 
the  ]  990  budget  agreement— we  will 
still  Ije  paying  over  S200  billion  to  serve 
our  national  debt. 

Thajt  is  a  lot  of  money  folks!  A  lot  of 
mone;  r  that  could  be  funding  programs 
like  ^VIC.  Head  Start,  transportation 
and  1<  ng-term  care  for  the  elderly. 

But  as  we  all  know,  you  can't  start 
payin  r  off  the  principle  until  you  get 
ahead  of  the  interest — we  can  not  even 
begin  to  address  the  debt  until  we  get 
rid  of  the  deficit. 

It  ii  I  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducin  i  a  revised  version  of  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  year  called  the  Four  Per- 
cent Solution  Budget  Act.  I  am  ex- 
tremsly  pleased  to  have  Senators 
McCofWELL,  Kasten,  Lott,  Craig. 
Helm  3,  McCain,  Hatch,  and  Coats  join 
me  a^  original  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

Thd  4-percent  solution  limits  spend- 
ing Increases  to  a  level  roughly  equal 
to  inflation  using  the  framework  laid 
by  lakt  year's  budget  agreement.  If  en- 
acted this  year,  the  4-percent  solution 
woula  balance  the  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1995. 1 

Our  proposal  reforms  the  budget 
proceBs  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
crux  of  our  deficit  problem:  Federal 
spem  ing. 

Th<  Progressive  Policy  Institute,  a 
forw!  rd-looking  think  tank  with 
Dem<cratic  leanings  issued  a  report 
this  February  entitled,  Paying  for 
Progi  ess:  A  Progressive  Strategy  for 
Fiscal  Discipline.  They  say  that  there 
is  jui  tice  in  the  Democrats'  complaint 
that  Che  tax  cuts  of  the  eighties  led  to 
the  4eficits  of  the  eighties,  but  con- 
clude that  spending  increases  have  the 
grea^r  consequences  for  the  deficit. 

It  ^eems  that  there  is  a  consensus 
ng  on  both  sides  about  the  need 
ng  Federal  spending  under  con- 
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Fortunately,    last   year's   package 
[not    work    to    effectively    reduce 

spending, 
fact,  over  the  next  5  years,  domes- 
tic q)ending  will  increase  by  $1.83  for 
evert  dollar  of  new  taxes  raised.  Prior 
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to  last  ytar's  agreement.  Washlngrton 
was  spending  at  a  rate  of  S1.57  for  every 
tax  dollar!  brought  in. 

The  1990  package  did  contain  some 
features  chat  may  help  control  the 
growth  of  Government.  The  4-percent 
solution  ouilds  on  those  features. 

The  IMO  budget  agreement  estab- 
lished, for  the  first  time,  limits  on  Fed- 
eral speniding.  This  was  definitely  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Howevef,  the  current  spending  limits 
will  do  little  to  control  spending.  They 
are  too  ilgh  and  they  come  on  the 
heels  of  a  huge  spending  increase  in 
1991. 

When  you  look  at  aggregate  spending 
figures,  i^  appears  that  Federal  spend- 
ing is  growing  at  a  modest  rate.  But 
those  figfires  are  masked  by  the  fact 
that  defekise  spending  is  declining  in 
nominal  terms  and  by  the  one  time 
costs  ana  later  revenues  of  the  off- 
budget  S«L  bailout. 

A  close^  analysis  of  domestic  spend- 
ing revea&s  that  trom  1990  to  1991,  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending  jumped 
9.5  i)ercept.  Domestic  mandatory — or 
entitlement — spending  jumped  a  whop- 
ping 12  percent. 

So  the  icurrent  spending  limits  start 
on  a  jaclsed-up  base,  and  then  they  in- 
crease tram  there. 

Next  year,  domestic  discretionary 
spendingjls  slated  for  a  6.1-percent  in- 
crease.    I 

Under  the  4-percent  solution,  the  do- 
mestic spending  limits  are  lowered  to 
allow  forla  4-percent  growth  rate.  This 
is  equal  to  roughly  $32  billion  in  new 
spending  each  year  from  1992  to  1995. 

The  spending  limits  on  defense  and 
intematipnal  spending  set  by  the  1990 
law  remain  the  same  because  they  are 
already  ^et  to  grow  at  or  below  4  per- 
cent. 

The  4-^rcent  cap  applies  to  all  do- 
mestic spending — except  the  off-budget 
S&L  bailout  and  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  primary  change  here 
trom  cuirent  law  is  the  fact  that  enti- 
tlement spending  is  brought  under  the 
domestlo  spending  limit. 

Under  last  year's  agreement,  current 
entitlement  spending  can  grow  un- 
checked. Entitlement  spending  makes 
up  52  percent  of  all  Federal  spending. 

We  cannot  let  half  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  grow  imchecked.  If  we  do, 
we  will  sever  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
deficit,   j 

By  placing  a  realistic  spending  limit 
on  all  domestic  spending,  we  create  an 
environn  lent  in  which  Federal  spending 
is  contr>lled  and  domestic  programs 
compete  for  the  available  resources. 

This  will  focus  the  debate  on  appro- 
priate qi  estions  and  priorities. 

Membi  rs  of  Congress  need  to  come  to 
the  8am<  philosophical  realization  that 
the  com!  c  strip  character  Shoe  came  to 
here  set;in'  on  his  bar  stool.  He  says, 
"I  never  learn  *  •  *  whenever  I  throw 
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money  at  a  problem  to  make  it  dis- 
appear, the  only  thing  that  disappears 
is  my  money." 

We  are  often  too  quick  to  throw 
money  at  our  Nation's  problems  with 
no  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  aren't 
solving  those  problems. 

The  4-percent  solution  will  force  a 
rigorous,  and  long  overdue,  debate 
about  our  Federal  spending  priorities. 
Congress  must  learn  that  no  program 
Is  immortal.  Times  change,  the  Federal 
Government's  progrrams  should  change, 
too. 

This  process  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced, in  my  opinion,  by  the  passage 
of  S.  20,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Roth  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

S.  20,  the  Federal  Program  Perform- 
ance Standards  and  Goals  Act,  requires 
that  measurable  performance  goals  to 
be  established  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. If  this  legislation  becomes  law, 
it  will  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to 
determine  which  programs  are  effec- 
tive and  should  be  continued  and  which 
are  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
should  be  cut  or  eliminated. 

There  was  also  a  lot  of  talk  last  year 
about  the  issue  of  tax  fairness.  Well, 
what  about  spending  fairness. 

Is  it  fair  that  we  subsidize  health 
benefits  for  people  who  make  over 
$125,000  a  year  with  Federal  tax  dollars. 
Payments  to  individuals  have  risen 
to  46  percent  of  the  total  budget,  most 
of  that  does  not  go  to  the  poor. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  a  respon- 
sible safety  net  for  the  needy  and  bal- 
ance the  budget,  we  may  have  to  re- 
duce subsidies  for  those  who  clearly  are 
not  needy. 

These  are  the  tough  decisions  that 
will  only  be  made  if  Congress  is  forced 
to  make  them— politicians  do  not  like 
to  make  tough  choices. 

Finally,  our  legislation  replaces  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets  with 
the  new  spending  limits. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  process,  as 
amended  last  year,  remains  intact. 

However,  the  sequester  process  is 
tied  to  spending  limits  rather  than  def- 
icit targets.  If  a  spending  limit  is 
breached,  then  a  minisequester  will 
take  effect,  but  only  in  the  category  in 
which  the  breach  occurred. 

This  process  will  ensure  that  Federal 
spending  is  kept  in  check. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
look  seriously  at  the  concept  embodied 
in  the  4-percent  solution.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  this  concept  can,  and  will, 
lead  to  a  balanced  budget. 

The  question  is  do  we  start  now,  or 
do  we  wait  until  our  budget  problems 
reach  crisis  proportions  again.  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
start  now.  After  all,  it  is  their  money 
we  are  wasting. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
to  bring  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  847 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SBORT  HTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pour  Per- 
cent Solution  Act  of  1991". 

SBC  a  UNIPIKD  CAPON  ALL  DOMESTIC  SPEND- 
ING. 

(a)  Unified  Cap.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
601  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  13111  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  in  this  title  and 
for  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965,  the 
term  'spending  limit'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1991— 

"(1)  for  the  defense  category: 
S288,918.000.000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
S2S7.660.000,000  in  outlays: 

"(11)  for  the  international  category: 
S20. 100,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
S18,600,000.000  in  outlays;  and 

"(lii)  for  the  domestic  category: 
$182,700,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$196,100,000,000  in  outlays: 

"(B)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1992— 

"(i)  for  the  defense  category: 
S291, 361, 000,000  In  new  budget  authority  and 
S295.800.000.000  in  outlays: 

"(11)  for  the  international  category: 
S34.025.000.000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
S19.613.000.000  in  outlays:  and 

"(Hi)  for  the  domestic  category: 
S805.600.000.000  in  outUys; 

"(C)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1993— 

"(i)  for  the  defense  category: 
S291 .480,000.000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
S292.523.000.000  in  outlays: 

"(ii)  for  the  international  category: 
S22.612,000.000  In  new  budget  authority  and 
S20.438.000.000  in  outlays;  and 

"(ill)  for  the  domestic  category: 
S837.920.000.000  in  outlays; 

"(D)  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995— 

"(I)  for  the  domestic  category  (I)  Fiscal 
year  1994:  $871,430,000,000  in  outlays,  and  (H) 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $906,290,000,000  in  outlays; 
and 

"(ii)  for  each  of  the  2  other  categories  an 
amount  set  by  law  during  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1993.". 

(b)  Point  of  Ordbk.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Di8CREnoNART"ln  the  cap- 
tion for  such  subsection;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "or  1993" 
and  Inserting  "1993.  1994,  or  1995". 

(c)  Consideration  of  Legislation  in 
House.— Section  603  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "DiscREnoNARY"  In  the 
caption  for  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  by  striking  "dIscreUonary"  in  sub- 
section (a). 

SBC  a  AMENDMENTB  TO  TflS  BALANCED  BUDG- 
ET AND  BMERGENCT  OBnCTT  CON- 
IVOLACTOFlMi. 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  250  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"SBC.  IM.  TABLE  OT  CCM«1«NTB(  STAimKNTOr 
BODCBT  ENTORCntDn'  ISBOUGB 
SCQUKSniATiaN:  DCFINinONS. 

"(a)  Table  of  Contents.— 

"Sec.  250.  Table  of  contents;  budget  enforce- 
ment statement;  definitions. 
"Sec.  251.  Enforcing  spending  limits. 
"Sec.  252.  Enforcing  pay-as-you-go 
"Sec.  253.  Repealed. 
"Sec.  254.  Reports  and  orders. 
"Sec.  255.  Exempt  programs  and  activltiee. 
"Sec.  256.  Special  rules. 
"Sec.  257.  Repealed. 
"Sec.  258.  Suspension  in  the  event  of  war  or 

low  growth. 
"Sec.  258A.  Modification      of     presidential 

order. 
"Sec.  258B.  Alternative    defense    sequestra- 
tion. 
"Sec.  258C.  Special  reconciliation  process. 

"(b)  General  Statement  of  Budget  En- 
forcement Through  Sequestration.— This 
part  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  defi- 
cit reduction  assumed  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  310  (lOlst  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion) and  the  Four  Percent  Solution  Act  of 
1991  and  the  applicable  spending  limits  for 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1995.  Enforcement, 
as  necessary,  is  to  be  Implemented  through 
sequestration— 

"(1)  to  enforce  spending  levels  assumed  in 
that  resolution  and  Act  (with  adjustmenU  as 
provided  hereinafter);  and 

"(2)  to  enforce  the  requirement  that  any 
legislation  increasing  direct  spending  be  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 
"(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  In  this  part: 
"(1)  The  terms  'budget  authority',  'new 
budget  authority',  and  'outlays'  have  the 
meanings  given  to  such  terms  in  section  3  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (but  including  the  treat- 
ment specified  In  section  257(bK3)  of  the  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund)  and  the  term 
'spending  limit'  shall  mean  the  amounts 
specified  in  section  601  of  that  Act  as  ad- 
justed under  section  251  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  terms  'sequester'  and  'sequestra- 
tion' refer  to  or  mean  the  cancellation  of 
budgetary  resources  provided  by  discre- 
tionary appropriations  or  direct  spending 
law. 

"(3)  The  term  'breach'  means,  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  new 
budget  authority  or  outlays  for  that  year 
(within  a  category  of  spending  and  appro- 
priations) is  above  that  category's  spending 
limit  for  new  budget  authority  or  outlays  for 
that  year,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(4)  The  term  'category'  means,  for  fiscal 
years  1991,  1992,  1993,  1994,  and  1995,  any  of 
the  following  subsets  of  spending  and  appro- 
priations: defense,  international,  or  domes- 
tic. Spending  and  appropriations  in  each  of 
the  three  categories  shall  be  those  so  des- 
ignated in  the  joint  statement  of  manag^ers 
accompanjrlng  the  conference  report  on  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1960. 
except  that  the  domestic  category  shall  In- 
clude all  direct  spending.  New  accounts  or 
activities  shall  be  categorized  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  Contributions  to  the 
United  States  to  offset  the  cost  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  shall  not  be  counted  within 
any  category. 

"(5)  The  term  'baseline'  means  the  current- 
year  levels  of  new  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  receipts. 

"(6)  The  term  'budgetary  resources' 
means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  budget  year  1991.  new 
budget  authority;  unobligated  bcOances;  new 
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loan  gxtarantee  commitments  or  limitations; 
new  direct  loan  obligations,  commitments, 
or  limitations;  direct  spending  authority; 
and  obligation  limitations;  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  budget  year  1992,  1993, 
19M,  or  1995,  new  budget  authority;  unobli- 
gated balances;  direct  spending  authority; 
and  obligation  limitations. 

"(7)  The  term  'apiiropriations'  means  budg- 
etary resources  (except  to  fund  direct-spend- 
ing   programs)    provided    in    appropriation 
Acts. 
"(8)  The  term  'direct  spending'  means— 
"(A)   budget   authority   provided   by   law 
other  than  appropriation  Acts; 
"(B)  entitlement  authority;  and 
"(C)  the  food  stamp  program. 
"(9)  The  term  'current'  means,  with  re- 
spect  to   OMB   estimates   included   with   a 
budget  submission  under  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  the  estimates 
consistent  with  the  economic  and  technical 
assumptions    underlying    that    budget    and 
with  respect  to  estimates  made  after  submis- 
sion of  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  that  are 
not  Included  with  a  budget  submission,  esti- 
mates  consistent  with   the   economic   and 
technical  assumptions  underlying  the  most 
recently  submitted  President's  budget. 

"(10)  The  term  'real  economic  growth', 
with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  means  the 
growth  in  the  gross  national  product  during 
such  fiscal  year,  adjusted  for  inflation,  con- 
sistent with  Department  of  Commerce  defl- 
nitions. 

"(11)  The  term  'account'  means  an  item  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  in  any  appro- 
priation Act  and.  for  items  not  la-ovided  for 
In  appropriation  Acts,  such  term  means  an 
item  for  which  there  is  a  designated  budget 
account  identification  code  number  in  the 
President's  budget. 

"(12)  The  term  'budget  year'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  session  of  (ingress,  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Government  that  starts  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  that  ses- 
sion begins. 

"(13)  The  term  'current  year'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  budget  year,  the  fiscal  year  that 
Immediately  precedes  that  budget  year. 

"(14)  The  term  'outyear'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  budget  year,  any  of  the  fiscal 
years  that  follow  the  budget  year  through 
fiscal  year  1995. 

"(15)  The  term  'OMB'  means  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

"(16)  The  term  'CBO'  means  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

"(17)  For  purposes  of  section  252.  legisla- 
tion enacted  during  the  second  session  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  enacted  before  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(18)  As  used  In  this  part,  all  references  to 
entitlement  authority  shall  include  the  list 
of  mandatory  appropriations  included  in  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  of  mana^rers  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  on  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 

"(19)  The  term  'deposit  insurance'  refers  to 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  the  funds  it  incor- 
porates, the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
and  the  funds  it  incorporates,  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Suiwrvision.  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Aasesament  Fund,  and  the  RTC  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  (General. 

"(20)  The  term  'composite  outlay  rate' 
means  the  percent  of  new  budget  authority 
that  la  converted  to  outlays  in  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  budget  authority  is  pro- 
vided and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  as  follows: 
"(A)  For  the  international  category.  46 
percent  for  the  first  year,  20  percent  for  the 


second  year,  16  percent  for  the  third  year, 
and  8  p  ircent  for  the  fourth  year. 

"(B)  i'or  the  domestic  category,  53  percent 
for  the  first  year,  31  percent  for  the  second 
year,  1!  percent  for  the  third  year,  and  2  per- 
cent foi  •  the  fourth  year.". 

(2)  S«  ction  251  is  amended— 

(A)  ti  the  caption  by  striking  "DISCRE- 
TIONA  lY"; 

(B)  l^  subsection  (aXD.  by  striking  "and 
sectioi  253"; 

(C)  ii  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  "discre- 
tionarj "; 

(D)  1 1  subsection  (aK5),  by  striking  "dls- 
cretioi  axy"; 

(E)  ii  subsection  (b)— 

(I)  bs  striking  "Discretionary"  In  the  cap- 
tion; 

(II)  b  r  striking  paragraph  (1); 

(ill)  In  paragraph  (2)  in  the  matter  before 
subparfgraph  (A),  by  striking  "discre- 
tioni 

(ill)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  subpara- 
graphsJ(E)  and  (F);  and 

(iv)  iy  striking  "(2)  When  OMB"  and  in- 
serting "When  OMB". 

(3)  Section  252  is  amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "In- 
creasei  the  deficit"  and  inserting  "breaches 
a  category's  spending  limit"; 

(B)  lA  subsection  (b)— 

(I)  b]}  striking  "and  section  253"; 

(II)  t^  striking  "net  deficit"  and  Inserting 
"net  spending"; 

|by   striking   "deficit"   and   inserting 
ng"; 
|n  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "and  re- 
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paragraph  (2) — 

striking  "or  section  253";  and 
jy   striking   "deficit"   and   Inserting 
Ing"; 

subsection  (c)  by  striking  "Deficit" 
in  the  baption  and  inserting  "Spenddjo"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "or  re- 
ceiptst  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(E)  p  subsection  (e),  by  striking  "or  re- 
ceipts! 

(4) 

(5) 
lows: 
"SEC.  tt4.  REPORTS  AND  ORDERS. 

TIMETABLE.— The  timetable  with  re- 
»  this  part  for  any  budget  year  is  as 


^ction  253  is  repealed, 
ction  254  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


"(a) 
spect 
followfc; 


"Date: 

S  days  before  the  Presi- 
dent'! badtret  submis- 
sion. 

The  President's  bodget 
sabin  salon. 

Aoxnsl  10 


Ansust  15  . 
Ansnal  30  . 


Action  to  be  completed: 
CBO    sequestration    pre- 
view report. 

OMB  sequestration  pre- 
view report. 

Notlflcation  revardlng 
military  personnel. 

CBO  sequestration  up- 
date report. 

OMB  sequestration  up- 
date report. 

CBO  nnal  sequestration 
report. 

OMB  flnal  sequestration 
report:  Presidential 
order. 

OAO  compliance  report. 

"(bll  SUBMISSION  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  RE- 

poRTal— Elach  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  submitted,  in  the  case  of  CBO.  to  the 
Housa  of  Rei>resentatives,  the  Senate  and 
OMB  Vnd,  In  the  case  of  OMB,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and  the 
President  on  the  day  it  is  issued.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  notice  of  the  report  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(Cj  SEQUESTRATION  PREVIEW  REPORTS.- 
"(1>      REPORTING      REQUIREMENT.— On      the 

dates  I  specined  in  subsection  (a),  OMB  and 


10  dayf  after  end  of  ses- 
sion. 

IS  day4  after  end  of  ses- 
sion. 

SOdayi  later 


CBO  shall  SBue  a  preview  report  regarding 
spending  a^d  pay-as-you-go  sequestration 
based  on  lafwa  enacted  through  those  dates. 
The  report  bhall  also  Include  a  projection  of 
the  deficit  lor  statistical  purposes  only. 

"(2)  SPEWDINO  SEQUESTRATION  REPORT. — 

The  preview  reports  shall  set  forth  estimates 
for  the  current  year  and  each  subsequent 
year  through  1995  of  the  applicable  spending 
limits  for  Qach  category  and  an  explanation 
of  any  adjustments  in  such  limits  under  sec- 
tion 251.      1 

"(3)      PAt-AS-YOU-OO      SEQUESTRA-nON      RE- 

PORTS.^Tht  preview  reports  shall  set  forth, 
for  the  cui4ent  year  and  the  budget  year,  es- 
timates for  each  of  the  following: 

"(A)  The  (amount  of  net  spending  increase 
or  decreasi,  if  any,  calculated  under  sub- 
section 252^). 

"(B)  A  list  identifying  each  law  enacted 
and  sequestration  Implemented  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  included  in 
the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  spending  in- 
crease or  4ecrea8e  and  specifying  the  budg- 
etary effect  of  each  such  law. 

"(C)  Thei  sequestration  percentage  or  (If 
the  requlited  sequestration  percentage  is 
greater  th^  the  maximum  allowable  per- 
centage fo*  medicare)  percentages  necessary 
to  eliminai«  a  spending  increase  under  sec- 
tion 252(c).; 

"(d)  Notification  Regarddjo  Military 
PERSONNEii— On  or  before  the  date  specified 
in  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  notify 
the  Congress  of  the  manner  in  which  he  in- 
tends to  exercise  flexibility  with  respect  to 
military  personnel  accounts  under  section 
255(h).         I 

"(e)  SBQJJESTHATION  UPDATE  REPORTS.— On 

the  dates  specified  In  subsection  (a),  OMB 
and  CBO  ^all  issue  a  sequestration  update 
rei»rt,  reflecting  laws  enacted  through  those 
dates,  containing  all  of  the  information  re- 
quired in  the  sequestration  preview  reports. 
"(f)  Final  Sequestration  Reports.- 
"(1)  REPORTING  requirement.— On  the 
dates  specified  in  subsection  (a),  OMB  and 
CBO  shall  llssue  a  final  sequestration  report, 
updated  tp  reflect  laws  enacted  through 
those  date*. 

"(2)     SPKNDINO     sequestration     REPORT.— 

The  final  jreports  shall  set  forth  estimates 
for  each  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Fob  the  current  yeau:  and  each  subse- 
quent yeir  through  1995  the  applicable 
spending  limits  for  each  category  and  an  ex- 
planation Df  any  adjustments  in  such  limits 
under  section  251. 

"(B)  Fob  the  current  year  and  the  budget 
year  the  estimated  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  each  category  and  the  breach,  if 
any,  in  ea^h  category. 

"(C)  For  each  category  for  which  a  seques- 
tration is|  required,  the  sequestration  per- 
centages itecessary  to  achieve  the  required 
reductlonj 

"(D)  Fof  the  budget  year,  for  each  account 
to  be  sequestered,  estimates  of  the  baseline 
level  of  sequestrable  budgetary  resources  and 
resulting  outlays  and  the  amount  of  budg- 
etary resources  to  be  sequestered  and  result- 
ing outlay  reductions. 

"(3)      PAY-AS-YOU-GO      SBQUESTRA-nON      RB- 

PORTS.— Tpe  final  reports  shall  contain  all 
the  information  required  in  the  pay-as-you- 
go  sequestration  preview  reports.  In  addi- 
tion, the^e  reports  shall  contain,  for  the 
budget  yeitT.  for  each  account  to  be  seques- 
tered, estimates  of  the  baseline  level  of 
sequestrable  budgetary  resources  and  result- 
ing outlays  and  the  amount  of  budgetary  re- 
sources to  be  sequestered  and  resulting  out- 
lay reductions.  The  reports  shall  also  con- 
tain estiriates  of  the  effects  on  outlays  of 
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the  sequestration  in  each  outyear  through 
1996  for  direct  spending  programs. 

"(4)     ESCPLiAMATION     OF     DIFFERENCES. — ^The 

OMB  report  shall  explain  any  differences  be- 
tween OMB  and  CBO  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  any  net  spending  change  cal- 
culated under  subsection  2S2(b),  any  excess 
spending,  any  breach,  and  any  required  se- 
questration percentage.  The  OMB  report 
shall  also  explain  differences  in  the  amount 
of  sequesterable  resources  for  any  budget  ac- 
count to  be  reduced  if  such  difference  is 
greater  than  $5,000,000. 

"(5)  Presidential  order.— On  the  date 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  if  in  its  final  se- 
questration report  OMB  estimates  that  any 
sequestration  is  required,  the  President  shall 
issue  an  order  fully  Implementing  without 
change  all  sequestrations  required  by  the 
OMB  calculations  set  forth  In  that  report. 
This  order  shall  be  effective  on  issuance. 

"(g)  Within-Session  Sequestration  Re- 
ports AND  Order. — If  an  appropriation  for  a 
fiscal  year  in  progress  is  enacted  (after  Con- 
gress adjourns  to  end  the  session  for  that 
budget  year  and  before  July  1  of  that  fiscal 
year)  that  causes  a  breach,  10  days  later  CBO 
shall  issue  a  report  containing  the  informa- 
tion required  in  paragraph  (0(2).  Fifteen 
days  after  enactment,  OMB  shall  issUe  a  re- 
port contaii^ing  the  information  required  in 
paragraphs  (0(2)  and  (0(4).  On  the  same  day 
as  the  OMB  report,  the  President  shall  issue 
an  order  fUlly  Implementing  without  change 
all  sequestrations  required  by  the  OMB  cal- 
culations set  forth  in  that  report.  This  order 
shall  be  effective  on  issuance. 

"(h)  GAO  Compliance  Report.— On  the 
date  specified  in  subsection  (a),  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  report  on— 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  each  order  issued 
by  the  President  under  this  section  complies 
with  all  of  the  requirements  contained  in 
this  part,  either  certifying  that  the  order 
ftally  and  accurately  complies  with  such  re- 
quirements or  Indicating  the  respects  in 
which  it  does  not;  and 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  each  report  issued 
by  OMB  or  CBO  under  this  section  complies 
with  all  of  the  requirements  contained  in 
this  part,  either  certifying  that  the  report 
tally  and  accurately  complies  with  such  re- 
quirements or  Indicating  the  respects  in 
which  it  does  not. 

"(1)  Low-Growth  Report.— At  any  time, 
CBO  shall  notify  the  Congress  if— 

"(1)  during  the  period  consisting  of  the 
quarter  during  which  such  notification  Is 
given,  the  quarter  preceding  such  notifica- 
tion, and  the  4  quarters  following  such  noti- 
fication, CBO  or  OMB  has  determined  that 
real  economic  growth  is  projected  or  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  sero  with  respect  to 
each  of  any  2  consecutive  quarters  within 
such  period;  or 

"(2)  the  most  recent  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  advance  preliminary  or  final  re- 
ports of  actual  real  economic  growth  indi- 
cate that  the  rate  of  real  economic  growth 
for  each  of  the  most  recently  reported  quar- 
ters and  the  immediately  preceding  quarter 
Is  less  than  one  percent. 

"(J)  Economic  and  Technical  Absdmp- 
TI0N8.— In  all  reports  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, OMB  shall  use  the  same  economic  and 
technical  assumptions  as  used  in  the  most 
recent  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
under  section  110S(a)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code.". 

(6)  Section  2S6(dXl)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"and  2S3". 

(7)  Section  257  Is  repealed. 

(8)  Section  2S8A(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"the  deflcit"  and  Inserting  "spending". 


(9)  Section  2S8C  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  "or 
253": 

(B)  in  subsection  (aX2).  by  striking  "defl- 
cit" and  inserting  "spending"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (aK4).  by  striking  "defl- 
cit" and  inserting  "spending";  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (aX5).  by— 

(1)  striking  "amount  of  the  deflcit"  and  In- 
serting "spending";  and 

(ii)  striking  "maximum  deficit  amount" 
and  inserting  "spending  limits". 

SBC  4.  ADDITIONAL  AMBNDMKNTB  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  OF  1*74. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  604  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  605(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  the  caption  and  inserting 
"Spendino  Limit  Breach  Point  of  Order  in 
THE  Senate"; 

(B)  by  striking  all  after  "would  result  In," 
and  Inserting  "that  would  result  In  a  spend- 
ing limit  breach  for  the  appropriate  category 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  covered  by  that  reso- 
lution that  exceeds  the  spending  limits  spec- 
ified for  such  fiscal  year  in  section  601(a).". 

(3)  Section  606  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "maxi- 
mum deficit  amount"  and  inserting  "siwnd- 
ing  limits"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  all  after 
"concurrent  resolution  or  conference  report" 
and  inserting  "exceeds  the  spending  limits 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  section  601(a),  or 
if  the  adoption  of  such  amendment  would  re- 
sult In  a  level  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
that  fiscal  year  which  exceeds  the  spending 
limits  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  section 
601(a).";  and 

(C)  by  striking  subsection  (d). 

(4)  Section  301(bK7)(A)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "the  deficit"  and  "deficit"  each  place 
such  terms  appear  and  Inserting  "spending". 

SBC   S.    ELIMINATION   OF  CURRENT   SERVICES 
BASELINE. 

(a)  THE  President's  Budget.— Section 
1105(aX5)  of  title  31,  United  States  Ck)de,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 

"(A)  estimated  exi>enditures  and  proposed 
appropriations  for  each  function  and 
subfunctlon  in  the  current  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  estimated  expenditures  and  proposed 
appropriations  the  President  decides  are  nec- 
essary to  support  the  Government  for  each 
function  and  subfunctlon  In  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  budget  is  submitted;  and 

"(C)  a  comparison  of  levels  of  estimated 
expenditures  and  proposed  appropriations  for 
each  function  and  subfunctlon  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  is  submitted,  along  with  the  proposed 
increase  or  decrease  of  siiending  in  i>ercent- 
age  terms  for  each  function  and 
subfunctlon;". 

(b)  Congressional  Budget.— Section  301(e) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (2 
U.S.C.  632(e))  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  "The  starting  point  for  any  delib- 
erations In  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
each  House  on  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  estimated  level  of  outlays  for  the  current 
year  in  each  function  and  subfunctlon.  Any 
Increases  or  decreases  in  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  shall  be  trom 
those  estimated  levels."; 

(2)  striking  paragriphs  (2)  and  (3)  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"(2)  a  comparison  of  levels  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  with  proposed  spending  for  the 


subsequent  fiscal  years  along  with  the  pro- 
posed increase  or  decrease  of  spending  In  per- 
centage terms  for  each  function  and 
subfunctlon; 

"(3)  Information,  data,  and  comparisons  in- 
dicating the  manner  in  which  and  the  basis 
on  which  the  committee  determined  each  of 
the  matters  set  forth  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, including  Information  on  outlays  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  decisions 
reached  to  set  funding  for  the  subsequent  fis- 
cal years;"; 

(3)  striking  paragraph  (8); 

(4)  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as  para- 
graph (8)  and  adding  "and"  at  the  end  there- 
of; and 

(5)  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as  para- 
graph (9). 

(c)  Congressional  Budget  Office  Report 
TO  Comjctttees.- The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 202(0(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  eOWfXD)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "On  or  before  February  15  of  each 
year,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  and  the  Senate  a  report,  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  on  October  1  of  that 
year,  with  respect  to  fiscal  policy,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  estimated  budget  outlays  in  all  func- 
tions and  subfunctions  for  appropriated  ac- 
counts for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  under  current  law  for 
all  entitlement  programs  for  the  next  fiscal 
year, 

"(B)  alternative  levels  of  total  revenues, 
total  new  budget  authority,  and  total  out- 
lays (including  related  surpluses  and  defi- 
cits); and 

"(C)  the  levels  of  tax  expenditures  under 
existing  law,  taking  into  account  projected 
economic  factors  and  any  changes  in  those 
levels  based  on  proposals  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  for  that  fiscal 
year.". 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague.  Senator 
Burns,  for  introducing  this  much-need- 
ed legislation.  We  must  control  exces- 
sive Government  spending  if  we  wish 
our  private  sector  to  remain  vibrant 
and  competitive.  No  longer  can  we  af- 
ford as  a  Nation  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  consume  25  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  and  still  ex- 
pect to  be  the  world's  economic  leader. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States— over  {166  billion 
over  5  years.  An  integral  part  of  the 
budget  agreement  were  much  adver- 
tised and  painful  spending  cuts  that 
would  reduce  the  deficit  by  SSOO  billion 
over  the  same  5-year  period.  Thus,  tax 
increases  and  spending  cuts  would  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1995. 

Three  facts  are  now  self-evident: 
First,  taxes  did  increase;  but  second, 
spending  was  not  cut;  and  third,  the 
deflcit  continues  to  grow  rather  than 
shrink.  In  fact,  close  analysis  of  domes- 
tic spending  for  fiscal  year  1991  reveals 
the  explosive  growth  in  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending.  It  accelerated  by 
9.5  percent  while  entitlement  spending 
accelerated  even  faster  by  13  percent. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  painful 
spending  cuts.  There  is  clear  evidence 
of  a  substantial  increase  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  1990  budgret 
packa^,  every  dollar  of  new  taxes  will 
result  in  a  $1.83  increase  in  domestic 
spending. 

As  a  result,  American  families  and 
businesses  will  pay  more  in  taxes  to 
support  more  spending  and  larger  defi- 
cits. This  simply  must  stop. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  with  fis- 
cal policy  in  the  Congress  is  that  we 
have  failed  to  link  Federal  finances 
with  private  sector  finances.  Congress 
acts,  year  after  year,  without  regard 
for  the  economic  health  of  our  Nation. 
The  prioritization  of  Govenunent  over 
taxpayers  must  be  reversed. 

This  legislation  will  clearly  control 
Government  spending.  It  will  not  cut 
spending,  but  simply  limit  It  to  a  mod- 
est 4-percent  annual  increase.  This  is 
not  draconian  legislation  that  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  Govenmient  pro- 
grams. 

In  fact,  it  will  provide  an  annual  4- 
percent  increase  in  spending  level  for 
all  programs.  The  key  to  spending  con- 
trol i3  not  the  mirage  of  painful  cuts, 
but  consistent  and  vigilant  efforts  to 
control  the  rate  of  increase  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  Four  Percent  Solution  Budget 
Act  will  control  the  rate  of  growth  in 
Government  8i>ending.  If  enacted  this 
year,  this  legislation  would  save  Amer- 
ican families  and  businesses  S255  bil- 
lion over  4  years. 

It  would  not  Increase  their  tax  bur- 
den by  ilG6  billion  over  5  years,  and 
would  not  produce  annual  budget  defi- 
cits that  exceed  S300  billion. 

But,  this  legislation  would  truly  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1995. 

I  commend  Senator  Burns  for  this  ef- 
fort to  control  Government  spending 
and  balance  the  budget.  This  effort  is 
consistent  with  other  legislation  aimed 
at  controlling  spending,  balancing  the 
budget,  and  limiting  taxes. 

He  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  Legislative 
Line-Item  Veto  Act  and  the  McCain 
Tax  Fairness  And  Accountability  Act 
which  would  require  a  6(>-vote 
supermajority  in  the  Senate  for  any 
new  tax  or  tax  increase.  I  thank  him 
for  his  tireless  support  of  these  efforts, 
and  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  him  on  the  "Four  Percent  Solu- 
tion Budget  Act." 

Finally,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation because  the  American  taxpayer 
deserves  more  fiscal  responsibility  and 
less  deficit  spending  from  Congress. 
This  is  taxpayer  friendly,  fiscally 
sound  legislation  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
as  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  I  co- 
sponsored  the  4  percent  solution  to  our 
budget  dilemma.  To  my  regret.  Con- 
gress chose  to  ignore  this  sensible, 
workable  solution  and  instead  ap- 
proved a  budget  sununit  agreement 
that  burdened  the  American  people 
with  one  of  the  largest  tax  increases  in 


history — and    increased    spending   and 
the  sii  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana ^r  his  leadership  in  again  pre- 
senting the  Congress  with  an  oppor- 
tunltyjto  enact  true  budget  reform. 

Witnout  smoke-and-mirrors,  without 
draco4ian  cuts,  without  even  violating 
the  pattimeters  of  the  1990  budget  sum- 
mit agreement,  the  Four  Percent  Solu- 
tion Budget  Act  will  save  the  American 
people  $255  billion  and  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  by  1995.  It  simply  limits 
the  rate  of  increase  in  Federal  spending 
to  4  p<  rcent — just  about  the  rate  of  in- 
fiatioi . 

Mr.  President,  I've  probably  heard 
more  i  ibout  the  budget  than  about  any 
other  issue  from  the  people  in  my 
State  of  Idaho.  When  I  tell  them  that 
we  call  balance  the  budget  by  slowing 
the  increase  in  Federal  spending — not 
cutting  spending,  but  just  allowing  it 
to  indrease  more  slowly  than  we  do 
now— I  hey  can't  understand  why  Con- 
gress 1  ron't  do  it. 

Frai  kly,  Mr.  President,  neither  can 
I. 

I  hcpe  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
Senatd  will  take  a  long,  close  look  at 
what  Senator  Burns  is  offering,  and 
join  ui  i  in  passing  this  much-needed  re- 
form. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  4-percent  solu- 
tion introduced  by  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator E  ORNS. 

Thla  country  is  faced  with  an  enor- 
mous leficit  which  continues  to  grow 
each  year  despite  our  past  efforts  of  at 
least  1206.7  billion.  This  is  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  target  we  were  facing 
just  1  irear  ago. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  oj  1990  was  intended  to  cut  the  def- 
icit b; '  nearly  $500  billion  by  the  year 
1995.  ifter  the  release  of  the  budget 
data  1 9r  the  fiscal  year  1992,  however, 
it  is  i^adily  apparent  that  this  goal 
will  ni  It  be  met. 

Goviinoment  spending  appears  to  be 
growiiLg  at  a  modest  rate  when  you 
look  i  t  the  aggregate  spending  figures 
of  th4  budget  agreement.  This  is  just 
an  illasion,  however.  These  growth  fig- 
ures lire  masked  by  the  decline,  in 
nomii  al  terms,  of  defense  spending  and 
the  fa  at  that  the  S&L  bailout  figures, 
thoug  1  technically  o^  budget,  are  in- 
clude<  in  the  aggregate  totals  of  Fed- 
eral e  pending.  This  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  modest  Federal  spending 
growt  1. 

Upo  1  closer  analysis  of  the  spending 
figrures,  a  different  picture  emerges. 
For  fiscal  year  1991,  domestic  discre- 
tional y  spending  grew  at  a  rate  of  9.5 
percent,  while  entitlement  spending 
jumped  by  an  incredible  13  percent. 
These  can  hardly  be  called  modest 
rates  of  growth. 

The  problem  here  is  not  a  lack  of  rev- 
enue; it  is  an  increase  in  spending.  For 
every  $1  that  taxes  went  up  in  last 
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year's  om  aibus  budget  reconciliation, 
new  domei  itic  spending  jumped  by  $1.83. 
How  can  we  expect  to  reduce  the  deficit 
if  we  spend  more  than  we  collect  each 
year?  Congress  has  shown  a  distinct  in- 
ability to  icurb  the  growth  of  spending. 
This  legis^tion  will  change  that. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  control  its 
spending  l^abits  is  apparent  to  the  tax- 
payers. lA  a  poll  conducted  by  The 
Washington  Post  and  ABC  News,  81  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  stated  that  not 
enough  pmgress  is  being  made  on  the 
deficit.      , 

This  legislation  heeds  the  call  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  It  would  reverse 
the  curremt  spending  trend  by  holding 
the  rate  of  total  domestic  spending  to 
4  percent.lln  addition,  it  would  create  a 
pay-as-yoa-go  system  for  spending 
similar  ta  the  revenue  provision  in  the 
1990  omnibus  budget  reconciliation. 
Any  increase  in  spending  would  have  to 
be  offset  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
spending  somewhere  else.  This  would 
remove  the  incentive  for  raising  taxes. 
There  wo»ld  be  no  reason  for  the  tax- 
and-spend  advocates  in  Congress  to 
raise  taxes  if  spending  could  not  be  in- 
creased aa  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislatioti.  If  the  4-percent  solution 
were  to  b^  enacted  this  year,  we  could 
have  a  balanced  budget  by  1995  with  no 
more  new]  taxes.  Congress  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  dontinue  to  operate  in  the  tra- 
ditional jtax-and-spend  environment. 
We  must  pe  made  accountable  for  how 
and  wheiie  the  American  taxiiayers' 
money  is  spent. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  my  support  for  the 
Four  Peroent  Solution  Budget  Act,  in- 
troduced [today  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  BURNS]. 
This  pronosal  offers  a  solution  to  the 
continuing  Federal  budget  deficits  that 
plague  oiu-  great  country.  The  4-i)er- 
cent  solutiion,  if  adopted,  would  control 
spending,]  reduce  the  budget  deficit, 
and  prodiice  a  policy  of  balanced  budg- 
ets by  fis«Ll  year  1995,  all  without  hav- 
ing to  resort  to  tax  increases. 

As  we  all  remember,  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  last  year 
agreed  oa  a  5-year  budget  plan  that 
was  intended,  in  theory,  to  reduce  the 
projected  'Federal  deficit  by  nearly  $500 
billion.  Tie  package  contained  a  record 
5-year  $1S.5  billion  tax  increase.  In  re- 
turn for  these  new  taxes,  we  promised 
the  American  public  lower  budget  defi- 
cits. Despite  the  tax  increases,  the  pro- 
jection for  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
deficit  h^  grown  from  $230  billion  to 
more  than  $318  billion.  Even  more  dis- 
turbing is  the  fact  that  domestic 
spending  {will  be  increased  by  $1.83  for 
every  dollar  of  new  taxes  raised  by  the 
budget  a^ement.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  in  a; recent  Washington  Post- ABC 
News  poll.  81  percent  of  those  surveyed 
said  the  country  was  not  making 
enough  progress  on  the  Federal  budget 
deficit?  .is  I  have  stated  previously. 
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the  deficit  problem  does  not  exist  be- 
cause of  lack  of  revenues,  but  due  to  an 
inability  to  curb  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending. 

Last  year's  budget  agreement  did 
contain  some  features  that  may  help 
control  the  growth  of  government 
spending.  Separate  spending  cape  have 
been  placed  on  domestic,  international, 
and  defense  spending.  It  is  my  belief, 
however,  that  the  current  caps  are 
flawed  because  they  are  set  too  high, 
and  they  come  on  the  heels  of  a  huge 
spending  Increase  in  1991.  For  example, 
a  closer  analysis  of  domestic  spending 
reveals  that  trom  1990  to  1991,  domestic 
discretionary  spending  jumped  9.5  per- 
cent. Domestic  mandatory  or  entitle- 
ment spending  increased  13  percent. 
The  cape,  therefore,  start  on  an  in- 
flated base,  and  Increase  from  there.  In 
fiscal  year  1992,  domestic  discretionary 
spending  is  slated  for  a  6.1  percent  in- 
crease and  an  additional  5.3  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1993.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  these  spending  caps  will  bring  the 
deficit  under  control. 

The  4-percent  solution  will  bring  the 
deficit  under  control.  It  cape  total  do- 
mestic spending  at  4  i)ercent  above  the 
previous  year's  level.  This  is  roughly 
the  rate  of  inflation  and  still  provides 
domestic  spending  an  approximately 
S32  billion  increase  each  fiscal  year. 
This  increase  could  be  allocated 
throughout  domestic  programs  based 
on  the  country's  priorities.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  debate  for  determin- 
ing those  priorities  and  how  to  allocate 
domestic  spending  would  be  rigorous. 
That  is  our  Job.  Such  debate  is  exactly 
what  is  needed.  Congress  cannot  con- 
tinue to  tax  and  spend  and  tax  and 
spend  without  being  held  accountable 
for  how  and  where  we  spend  taxpayers' 
money.  The  best  part  of  the  4-percent 
solution  is  that  if  it  is  enacted  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1992,  the  budget 
would  be  truly  balanced  by  1995. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
COCBRAN): 
S.  848.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  the 
Hiram  Rhodes  Revels  Academic 
Science  Complex  at  Alcorn  State  Uni- 
versity in  Clairbome  County,  MS;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HIRAM  RBODBS  REVELS  ACADEMIC  SCIENCE 
COMPLEX 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Hiram  Rhodes  Revels  Aca- 
demic Science  and  Center  for  Commu- 
nity Development  Complex  at  Alcorn 
State  University— the  oldest  histori- 
cally black  land-grant  university  in 
the  world.  Alcorn  State  is  located  in 
southwest  Mississippi  in  a  college  com- 
munity called  Lorman.  The  university 


seeks  to  build  a  living  memorial  to  its 
first  president  and  the  first  black  to 
serve  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  the  late  Honor- 
able Hiram  Rhodes  Revels. 

Revels  was  a  noted  religious  leader, 
politician,  educator,  and  developer  of 
human  resources.  He  was  also  deeply 
concerned  about  educational  opportu- 
nities for  the  rural  poor.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  fix)m  February  24.  1870 
to  March  3,  1871.  Although  brief,  his 
stint  as  a  Senator  was  best  described 
by  historians  as  being  "marked  by  a 
quiet  but  determined  fight  to  improve 
race  relations  in  the  South,  preserve 
rights  (of  blacks),  and  rebuild  the  econ- 
omy of  Mississippi." 

The  late  Senator  Revels  began  his  il- 
lustrious career  as  a  Methodist  min- 
ister in  Natchez,  MS.  Through  his  lead- 
ership and  commitment  to  patriotic 
principles,  this  black  Republican  re- 
cruited two  black  regiments  of  soldiers 
to  flght  in  the  Civil  War  and  served 
himself  as  a  chaplain. 

He  was  later  appointed  alderman  for 
the  city  of  Natchez  by  the  Mississippi 
military  governor,  (Jen.  Albert  Ames. 
Revels  did  not  confine  his  educational 
teachings  to  school  buildings,  but  es- 
poused his  teachings  in  religious  edi- 
fices, places  of  business,  community 
meeting  places,  and  other  areas  where 
there  were  opportunities  for  learning. 

Revels  was  elected  U.S.  Senator  in 
1870,  from  the  State  of  Mississippi  to 
the  41st  Congress,  replacing  ex-Confed- 
erate President  Jefferson  Davis.  He 
served  with  distinction,  most  notably 
on  the  Education.  Labor,  and  District 
of  Columbia  Committees.  Elnfiranchise- 
ment  for  black  and  white  citizens  in 
Georgia  after  the  Civil  War  found  an  el- 
oquent spokesperson  in  the  form  of 
Senator  Revels.  Unity  was  promoted  by 
Revels'  plea  for  amnesty  for  all  those 
who  would  pledge  their  support  to  the 
new  U.S.  Government.  Wendell  Phillips 
called  Senator  Revels  the  "15th  amend- 
ment in  flesh  and  blood"  because  of 
Revels'  efforts  to  promote  equality  and 
civil  rights. 

In  1871,  Senator  Revels  answered  the 
call  of  Gov.  James  L.  Alcorn  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  left  the  U.S.  Senate  to  as- 
sist in  the  founding  of  Alcorn  Univer- 
sity—an institution  which  in  1878.  was 
selected  to  become  the  first  histori- 
cally black  land-grant  college  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  con- 
tributions that  the  late  Senator,  edu- 
cator, religious  leader,  and  politician 
made  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
the  Nation  still  impact  the  lives  and 
socioeconomic  conditions  of  people  in 
this  great  country. 

Despite  the  many  advances  that  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  the  pioneering 
work  of  Senator  Revels,  his  dreajns  and 
aspirations  have  not  fully  come  to  fru- 
ition for  the  iteople  he  loved — the  rural 
poor.  Alcorn  State  University  seeks  to 
bring  these  dreams  closer  to  reality  by 
establishing  a  Hiram  Rhodes  Revels 
Academic  Science  and  Center  for  Com- 


munity Development  complex  in  his 
honor. 

This  proposed  living  memorial  will 
be  more  than  an  edifice  of  brick  and 
mortar.  It  will  encompass  the  dream  of 
Hiram  Rhodes  Revels  and  his  lecture 
themes:  To  improve  the  socioeconomic 
conditions  of  the  disadvantaged  by  pro- 
viding quality  education  in  areas  in 
which  the  rural  poor  and  minorities  are 
underrepresented.  Alcorn  State  Univer- 
sity is  committed  to  providing  quality 
education  and  research  for  the  rural 
poor.  This  commitment  transcends  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  hopes  to  continue  to  Impact  the 
quality  of  life  in  all  of  America  for  the 
less  fortunate. 

For  some  120  years,  Alcorn  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  educating  black  stu- 
dents who  have  gone  on  to  professional 
and  graduate  schools  in  pursuit  of  ca- 
reers in  many  scientific  and  related 
fields.  For  example,  the  first  female 
dentist  to  graduate  flrom  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  school  of  dentistry, 
received  her  undergraduate  degree 
fi-om  Alcorn  State  University.  In  1977.  5 
of  the  14  black  students  who  graduated 
firom  the  University  of  Mississippi  med- 
ical school  received  their  undergradu- 
ate degrees  from  Alcorn  State  Univer- 
sity. 

When  President  Ronald  Reagan  ap- 
pointed members  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  one  of  the  per- 
sons he  selected  was  Dr.  William  Mills, 
a  chemistry  grraduate  of  Alcorn  State 
University. 

The  university  has  had  very  a  suc- 
cessful history  of  producing  graduates 
who  have  obtained  doctoral  degrees  in 
the  sciences  and  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics. This  clearly  demonstrates  the 
potential  of  the  university  to  become  a 
major  resource  in  preparing  individuals 
who  are  capable  of  contributing  to 
America's  competitive  edge  in  our 
global  society.  The  list  of  Alcorn's 
math  and  science  graduates  who  have 
done  well  is  quite  extensive.  The  uni- 
versity, however,  yet  faces  one  great 
challenge— that  of  providing  talented 
students  and  enthusiastic  and  dedi- 
cated faculty  with  adequate  science  fa- 
cilities. In  addition,  the  university 
seeks  to  acquire  more  adequate  Cacili- 
tles  for  conferences,  workshops,  and 
seminars  which  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial in  conducting  oncampus  training 
for  community  leaders. 

The  rural  location  of  this  land-grant 
university  and  its  desire  to  assume  an 
effective  role  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  community. 
State,  and  Nation,  provide  strong  jus- 
tification for  Federal  support  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion so  it  can  achieve  its  service  mis- 
sion to  the  national  community.  The 
university  now  enlists  aid  to  continue 
as  a  vital  resource  for  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  science  and  mathe- 
matics professional  work  force. 
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The  proposed  facilities  will  house  all 
science  programs — natural,  social — at 
Alcorn  State  University.  Also,  it  will 
house  facilities  for  conferences,  work- 
shops, seminars,  and  lodging  accom- 
modations. The  academic  science  and 
center  for  community  development 
complex  will  signlflcantly  strengthen 
and  expand  the  capabilities  of  the  uni- 
versity to  conduct  quality  scientific  re- 
search and  teaching,  and  the  delivery 
of  community  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs. 

Central  to  the  purpose  of  the  facili- 
ties is  the  expansion  of  opportunities 
for  minorities  and  the  socioeco- 
nomically  disadvantaged  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  the  sciences  and  related  fields. 
Equally  as  important,  it  will  foster 
economic  and  community  development 
among  the  rural  and  urban  poor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Hiram  Rhodes  Revels  Academic 
Science  and  Center  for  Community  De- 
velopment will  be  available  and  acces- 
sible to  individuals  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  This  will  allow 
Alcorn  State  University  to  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  many  facets  of 
human  endeavors  locally,  nationally, 
and  internationally.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  850.  A  bill  to  make  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  menthol  feed- 
stocks permanent;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  851.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  lauryllactam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TARIFF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  two  bills  which 
will  suspend  the  duties  imposed  on  cer- 
Udn  chemicals  used  by  the  manufac- 
turing industry.  Currently,  these 
chemicals  are  imported  for  use  in  the 
United  States  because  there  is  no 
known  domestic  supplier  or  readily 
available  substitute.  Therefore,  sus- 
pending the  duties  on  these  chemicals 
would  not  adversely  affect  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

"9N2J1.12    UaiiKactMi  (pnndcd  to  ui  uMiea^ni  2333 7950) 
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By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RUDMAN): 
S.  856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs 
to  honor  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the 
Korean  War";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 


The  'first  bill  would  permanently  sus- 
pend <he  duty  on  certain  menthol  feed- 
stocks. This  duty  imposes  an  unneces- 
sary bjurden  on  the  U.S.  menthol  indus- 
try bn  increasing  production  costs. 

Pretlously,  I  have  introduced  bills  to 
relieve  this  burden.  In  1983,  a  tem- 
porarf  duty  suspension  was  included  in 
the  A^scellaneous  Tarifi'  Act  of  1984 
which  became  law  in  October  1984.  This 
act  pnovided  for  the  suspension  of  this 
duty  until  December  31,  1987. 

Thii  duty  suspension  was  reintro- 
duced in  1987  and  included  in  the  Omni- 
bus IVade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988.  !  t  provided  for  the  duty  suspen- 
sion mtil  December  31,  1990.  During 
the  1(  1st  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  peinanently  suspend  the  duty  on 
mentl  ol  feedstocks.  However,  this  duty 
suspei  ision  was  extended  only  until  De- 
cemb<r  31,  1992,  in  the  Customs  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  will 
permanently  suspend  the  duty  on  men- 
thol feedstocks.  This  relief  is  war- 
ranted because  the  American  menthol 
markdt  has  not  significantly  changed 
since  1984  when  the  duty  was  first  sus- 
pende  1. 

The  second  bill  would  temporarily 
suspei  id  the  duty  on  lauryllactam — 
omegi  ,-dodecalactam — until  December 
31,  19  15.  This  chemical  has  not  bene- 
fited rom  a  previous  duty  suspension. 
Lauryllactam  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
turini  of  small  plastic  pellets,  which 
are  u  ted  to  make  speciality  products, 
such  IS  fuel  and  vent  lines,  for  auto- 
mobi]  es.  This  chemical  is  important  to 
the  p'oduction  of  these  fuel  and  vent 
lines  lecause  of  its  unique  characteris- 
tics. These  characteristics  include: 
Low  moisture  absorption,  superior 
processing  capabilities,  flexibility, 
heat  stability,  and  chemical  resistance. 

Mr.j  President,  suspending  the  duty 
on  tlese  chemicals  will  benefit  the 
consigner  by  stabilizing  the  costs  of 
man\^acturing  the  end-use  products. 
Furtlier,  these  suspensions  will  allow 
domestic  producers  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove their  ability  to  compete  inter- 
natiomlly.  As  previously  stated  there 
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these  chemicals;  therefore,  no  Amer- 
ican comitany  will  be  harmed.  I  hope 
the  Senaie  will  consider  these  meas- 
ures expe<  iitiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Ifmiediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

S.8S0 
Be  it  encuked  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  a^anbled, 

SECTION 


PKHMANENT    DUTY-FREE    TREAT- 
MENT. 

In  G  sneral.— Chapter  29  of  the  Har- 
monized T4rlfr  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amendeA  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  subbeadlngr  with 
the  article  description  having  the  same  de- 
gree of  indentation  as  the  article  description 
for  subheading  2906.14.00: 
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fb)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  goods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


domestic  producer  or  source  of 


(b)  ConfIormino  Amendment.— Subchapter 
n  of  cbaiter  99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  qf  the  United  States  is  amended  by 
striking  out  heading  9902.29.05. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  goods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  Consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
which  is  li  i  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  th|s  Act. 

S.  851 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  ateanbl&i, 

SECTION  1.  LAUBTLLACTAM. 

(a)  In  general.- Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical se  luence  the  following  new  heading: 


Ho  climie  Mo  Ounie  On  or  be- 
fore 12/ 
3W5". 


EXTEK  UON  of  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TlOt  OF  KOREAN  WAR  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

•  Mr  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
todaj  to  introduce  legislation  to  ex- 
tend 'or  2  additional  years  the  author- 
izati(  n  for  the  construction  of  a  memo- 
rial ]  onorlng  Korean  war  veterans.  As 
my  cplleagues  may  recall  this  memo- 
rial project  was  originally  authorized 
in  19f6.  Public  Law  99-572.  The  subse- 
quently enacted  Commemorative 
Worlw  Act.  Public  Law  99-652,  provides 
that  legislative  authority  for  a  com- 
memorative work  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  <!  ate  of  the  enactment  of  such  au- 


thority. Hence  the  Korean  War  Veter- 
ans Memprial  authority  will  expire  in 
October  of  this  year. 

I  must  commend  all  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  this  project  for 
the  past  4V&  years — the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission,  the  Ko- 
rean Waij  Veterans  Memorial  Advisory 
Board,  and  all  those  who  have  made  do- 
nations io  make  this  memorial  a  re- 
ality. M\tch  progress  has  been  made:  a 
site  on  lihe  M&ll  has  been  selected  and 
approved;  a  national  design  competi- 
tion has  been  conducted  and  a  design 
selected;^ an  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing conti  act  has  been  awarded  to  turn 
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the  winning  design  into  detailed  draw- 
ings and  speciflcations;  an  eminent 
sculptor  has  been  selected  to  sculpt  the 
figures  which  are  the  focal  point  of  the 
design;  and  almost  $9  million  is  on 
hand  to  be  applied  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  memorial. 

The  Commemorative  Works  Act,  In 
laying  out  the  steps  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed for  any  memorial  project,  re- 
quires that  the  site  and  design  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  who  are 
advised  by  the  National  Capital  Memo- 
rial Commission.  Approval  of  all  these 
individuals  and  groups  is  required  be- 
fore final  plans  and  specifications  can 
be  drawn  up,  before  a  construction  con- 
tract can  be  let,  and  before  a  construc- 
tion permit  can  be  issued.  If  a  con- 
struction permit  has^ot  been  issued 
within  the  5-year  authorization  period, 
the  authorization  will  expire. 

The  Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial 
is  the  first  memorial  project  to  come 
along  under  the  new  requirements  and 
procedures  of  the  Commemorative 
Works  Act.  While  the  ABMC  and  the 
Advisory  Board  have  worked  steadily 
at  fulfilling  all  the  requirements,  they 
have  run  into  unanticipated  problems 
in  getting  their  design  approved  by  the 
various  commissions.  The  Advisory 
Board,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  designated  architects  have  at- 
tempted in  good  faith  to  Incorporate 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  various 
approval  commissions.  However, 
changes  recommended  by  one  organiza- 
tion have  been  rejected  by  another  and 
vice  versa  until  the  project  resembles  a 
ping  pong  ball  being  batted  back  and 
forth  in  an  unending  round  of  design 
approval. 

At  this  point  it  is  unlikely  that,  even 
if  the  design  problems  are  resolved  ex- 
peditiously, the  remaining  steps  re- 
quired for  the  issuance  of  a  building 
permit  can  be  accomplished  in  the  time 
remaining  of  the  5-year  authorization. 
Hence  I  am  submitting  legrislation 
today  to  extend  the  authority  for  this 
memorial  for  an  additional  2  years, 
until  October  1993.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  opposition  to  this  proposal  and 
hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  quickly  so 
that  the  veterans  of  the  "forgotten 
war"  will  not  be  forgotten  again.* 
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By  Mr.  MACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Graham): 
S.  856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the 
Federal  medical  assistance  percentage 
used  under  the  Medicaid  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

fahutess  in  medicaid  fundino  act 
Mr.    MACK.    Mr.    President.    I    rise 
today   to   introduce   the    Fairness   in 
Medicaid  Funding  Act  of  1991. 


The  bill  would  change  the  Federal 
Medicaid  matching  funds  formula  and 
result  in  a  more  accurate  and  fair  dis- 
bursement of  these  funds  to  the  States. 
Over  the  last  several  years,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAO]  has  evaluated 
the  existing  Medicaid  formula  and  has 
concluded  that  it  does  not  meet  the  ob- 
jectives originally  set  up  by  Congress. 
GAO  looked  at  these  original  objec- 
tives and  developed  an  alternative  for- 
mula. In  its  judgment,  this  new  for- 
mula would  do  a  much  better  job  at  al- 
locating Medicaid  dollars  than  the 
present  formula.  My  bill  would  use  the 
GAO  formula  not  to  change  policy  but 
only  the  process  by  which  Medicaid 
dollars  are  allocated. 

The  essence  of  the  Medicaid  formula 
has  been  unchanged  since  1965.  The  for- 
mula had  two  major  purposes.  First. 
Congress  wanted  to  make  certain  the 
Federal  matching  funds  reflected  a 
State's  ability  to  pay  benefits  to  those 
in  need.  And  second.  Congress  wanted 
to  determine  how  many  residents  of 
each  State  needed  Medicaid  benefits. 
At  the  time — over  25  years  ago — policy- 
makers believed  that  an  estimate  of  a 
State's  per  capita  income  would  ade- 
quately respond  to  both  objectives. 

A  per  capita  income  formula  may 
well  have  done  an  acceptable  job  in  the 
past  in  meeting  congressional  inten- 
tions. 

But  during  the  past  25  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  more 
and  better  economic  data. 

Today,  there  are  much  better  meas- 
urements available,  and  we  ought  to 
use  them. 

A  significant  weakness  of  the  current 
formula  is  that  it  does  not  adequately 
reflect  a  State's  ability  to  pay  benefits. 
In  essence,  the  money  a  State  can  pay 
in  Medicaid  benefits  depends  upon  how 
much  income  its  residents  and  busi- 
nesses produce. 

A  measurement  of  per  capita  income, 
however,  refiects  only  part  of  the  total 
income  produced  by  a  State's  residents 
and  businesses. 

Per  capita  income,  for  example,  does 
not  Include  corporate  retained  earn- 
ings, which  is  a  significant  share  of  a 
State's  business  Income.  This  means 
that  two  States  with  the  same  per  cap- 
ita income  may  actually  have  signifi- 
cantly different  abilities  to  pay  Medic- 
aid benefits. 

The  result  is  that  States  with  rel- 
atively little  corporate  income  may  re- 
ceive significantly  less  in  Federal  re- 
imbursement than  Congress  intended. 

In  addition,  the  per  capita  income 
formula  does  not  adequately  measure 
the  number  of  people  In  need  of  Medic- 
aid benefits.  That  need  is  essentially 
determined  by  the  number  of  residents 
with  incomes  low  enough  to  qualify  for 
Medicaid.  But  two  States  with  roughly 
equal  per  capita  incomes  can  have  dra- 
matically different  percentages  of  resi- 
dents qualifying  for  Medicaid.  Yet, 
both  States  would  receive   the   same 


matching  rate  trom  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

My  proposal,  built  on  the  GAO's  rec- 
ommendations, would  base  the  Federal 
share  for  Medicaid  on: 

First,  i)er  capita  Income  plus  cor- 
porate income  produced  within  a  State. 
This  is  a  much  more  accurate  measure 
of  a  State's  ability  to  finance  Medicaid 
benefits. 

Second,  the  State's  poverty  ratio, 
which  generally  indicates  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  State  who  are  in 
need  of  Medicaid  benefits. 

All  of  these  statistics  are  already 
compiled  for  other  purposes  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

According  to  GAO,  nearly  30  States 
would  receive  the  same  or  a  higher 
Medicaid  reimbursement  rate  under 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  since  becoming  a  U.S. 
Senator,  one  of  my  goals  has  been  to 
make  sure  the  Federal  pie  is  fairly  di- 
vided so  that  each  State  receives  its 
fair  share.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the 
first  bill  I  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  1989  would  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  use  updated  U.S.  Census  statis- 
tics when  calculating  population-based 
grants. 

The  goal  of  the  Fairness  in  Medicaid 
Funding  Act  of  1991  is  the  same.  Its 
passage  will  ensure  that  States  receive 
what  they  deserve  and  need  fl^m  Wash- 
ington, based  upon  an  objective,  fair 
and  contemporary  evaluation  of  each 
State's  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8. 8S6  * 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  > 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TftLE.  ' 

This  Act  nuiy  be  cited  as  the  "Medicaid 
Fairness  in  Funding  Act  of  1991". 
SBC  t.  CHANGE  W  FDBBAL  MEDICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PEBCCNTACE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  secUon 
1905  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bKlXA)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  the  term  'Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage' means,  for  each  of  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  100  percent  reduced 
by  the  product  of  the  applicable  percentage 
(as  specified  in  subparagraph  (B))  and  the 
ratio  of— 

"(iKI)  for  each  of  the  50  States,  the  total 
taxable  resources  (TTR)  ratio  of  the  State 
specified  In  subparagraph  (C),  or 

"(11)  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  per 
capita  Income  ratio  specified   In  subpara- 
graph (D). 
to— 

"(il)  the  population  in  poverty  ratio  of  the 
State  or  District,  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (E). 

"(BXi)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  applicable  percentage  Is  a  percentage  es- 
timated by  the  Secretary  with  the  advice  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  that. 
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when  applied  under  subparagraph  (A),  would 
result  In  an  amount  of  aggregate  payments 
under  section  1903(a)  for  calendar  years  1992 
through  1906  equal  to  the  amount  of  aggre- 
gate payments  that  would  have  been  made 
under  such  section  for  quarters  In  such  years 
if  this  subsection  were  applied  as  in  effect 
Immediately  preceding  the  Medicaid  Falr- 
neos  In  Funding  Act  of  1991. 

"(11)  The  applicable  percentage  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  under  clause  (i)  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  with  respect  to  quarters  after 
fiscal  year  1906. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)(i)(I), 
the  total  taxable  resources  (TTR)  ratio  for 
each  of  the  50  States  is— 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  most  recent  3- 
year  average  of  the  total  taxable  resources 
(TTR)  of  the  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  divided  by 

"(U)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  3- 
year  averages  deterrnined  under  clause  (i)  for 
each  of  the  SO  States. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(AXlxn),  the  per  capita  income  ratio  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is— 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  most  recent  3- 
year  average  of  the  total  personal  income  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
llOKaXSXB).  divided  by 

"(11)  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  personal 
Income  of  the  continental  United  States  (in- 
cluding Alaska)  and  Hawaii,  as  determined 
under  section  llOKaXSXB). 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  SO  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  population  in  pov- 
erty ratio  is — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  the  3-year-av- 
erage  of  the  number  of  individuals  in  the 
State  (or  the  District  of  Columbia)  whose 
fkmlly  income  is  below  the  Income  official 
poverty  line  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  revised  annually  in 
accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnl- 
boa  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1961),  di- 
vided by 

"(11)  the  total  of  the  averages  determined 
under  clause  (i)  for  the  50  States. 

"(2)  The  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Ooam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa  shall  be  SO  percent. 

"(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  Federal  medical  assistance  percent- 
age shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  40  percent  or 
greater  than  83  percent. 

"(B)  The  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage shall  be  100  percent  with  respect  to 
amoonta  expended  as  medical  assistance  for 
services  which  are  received  through  an  In- 
dian Health  Service  facility  whether  oper- 
ated by  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  by  an 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiiation  (aa  de- 
fined In  section  4  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act). 

"(4)  For  porposes  of  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  a  provision  of  this  title,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  any  ref- 
erence to  the  "Federal  medical  assistance 
percentage"  as  defined  in  this  section  shall 
be  conaldered  a  reference  to  such  terms  as 
defined  under  this  subsection  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Medicaid  Fairness  in 
Funding  Act  of  1901.". 

(b)  CONPOBMIMO  Amknomemt.— Section  1118 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1318)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(aa  defined  in  section 
1906)"  and  Inserting  "(as  defined  in  section 
1906(b),  aa  In  effect  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Medicaid 
Falmeaaln  Funding  Act  of  1961)". 

(c)  EFFBcnvE  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall>pply  to  payments 


made  fo  States  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarteiv  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1992. 

^TlCm  KZPENDITUIiE& 

I  General.— Section  1908(a)  of  the  So- 
:urity   Act   (42   U.S.C.    1396b(a)),   as 
by  sections  4801(a)  and  4401(b)  of  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990, 
is  ameiided — 

(1)  intiaragraph  (2)— 

(A)  la  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "75 
percenOim"  and  inserting  "the  Federal  med- 
ical as^stance  percentage"; 

(B)  t^  striking  subpeiragraph  (B)  and  in- 
serting [the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  irith  respect  to  amounts  expended  for 
nursing  aide  training  and  competency  eval- 
uation programs,  and  competency  evaluation 
programs  described  in  section  1919(e)(1)  (in- 
cludlngj  the  costs  for  nurses  aides  to  com- 
plete sitch  competency  evaluation  programs) 
regardless  of  whether  the  programs  are  pro- 
vided ip  or  outside  nursing  facilities  or  the 
skill  ot  the  personnel  involved  in  such  pro- 
grams, an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  medi- 
cal assistance  percentage  of  so  much  of  the 
sums  expended  during  such  quarter  (as  found 
necess^T  by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plan)  at  are  attributable  to  such  programs; 
plus";  I 

(C)  ii  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "75 
percent^'  and  inserting  "the  Federal  medical 
assistance  percentage";  and 

(D)  bir  striking  subparagraph  (D)  and  in- 
8erting|the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  An  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  medi- 
cal assistance  t)ercentage  of  so  much  of  the 
sums  expended  (as  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istratloc  of  the  State  plan)  as  are  attrib- 
utable to  State  activities  under  section 
1919(g):  plus"; 

(2)  in  ijaragraph  (3) — 

(A)  la  subparagraph  (A) — 

(I)  bylstriklng  "(AXD"  and  Inserting  "(A)"; 

(II)  by  striking  "90  percentum"  and  insert- 
ing "thfc  Federal  medical  assistance  percent- 
age";   I 

(ill)  Of  striking  "and  the  plan  of  any  other 
State  atoproved  under  this  title,  and"  and  in- 
serting'"and  the  plan  of  any  other  State  ap- 
proved under  this  title;  plus";  and 

(iv)  br  striking  clause  (11); 

(B)  ii  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "75 
percentiim"  and  inserting  "the  Federal  med- 

^tance  percentage"; 
subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "75 
and  inserting  "the  Federal  med- 
Istance  percentage";  and 
(D)  in  subparagraph  (D)  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 44Pl(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990)  by  striking  "75  per- 
cent" apd  inserting  "the  Federal  medical  as- 
sistance percentage"; 

(3)  in!  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "100  per- 
cent" and  inserting  "the  Federal  medical  as- 
sistanct  percentage"; 

(4)  i^  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  "90 
percentaim"  and  inserting  "the  Federal  med- 
ical assistance  percentage"; 

(5)  by  striking  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  subject  to  subsection  (bX3),  an  amount 
equal  t0  the  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage of  the  sums  expended  with  respect  to 
costs  iiicurred  during  such  quarter  (as  found 
necessahr  by  the  Secretary  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  ftaud  In  the  provision  and  adminis- 
tration I  of  medical  assistance  provided  under 
the  Sta^  plan)  which  are  attributable  to  the 
establii  hment  and  operation  of  (including 
the  training  of  personnel  employed  by)  a 
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State  medldaid  tmai  control  unit  (described 
in  subsection  (q));  plus";  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "subject  to 
section  1919(g)(3)(B),  an  amount  equal  to  SO 
percentum'1  and  inserting  "subject  to  sec- 
tion 1919(g](3)C),  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  me4ical  assistance  percentage". 

(b)  ErFBCnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
made  to  sitates  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  on  or  after  January  1. 
1992. 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  Gpvemor,  I  am  more  than 
aware  of  1  the  tight  tl&caA  sltxiatlon 
States  are!  experiencing  due  to  escalat- 
ing Medlciald  costs  and  the  slump  In 
revenue  caused  by  the  recession. 

Medlcal4  costs  represent  a  large  por- 
tion of  State  budgets,  most  of  which 
must  be  balanced.  Medicaid  spending  is 
projected  to  rise  25  percent  this  year  on 
top  of  an  i8-percent  increase  last  year. 
For  this  reason  alone.  States  deserve 
to  recelvi  a  Federal  matching  rate 
which  is  qetermlned  in  a  fair  manner. 
In  a  1983  report  and  testimony  to  the 
House  last  year,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO]  stated  that  the  Medic- 
aid Program  uses  a  Federal  matching 
formula  t^at  denies  the  poorest  States 
of  billiona  annually  in  Federal  health 
care  dolla 

to  the  GAO.  the  poor  could 

>re  and  better  health  care 

id  if  the  formula  the  Gov- 

»  to  reimburse  States  was 

ensure  that  needier  States 

rer    share    of    the    Federal 


Accordlil 
receive 
from  Med 
emment 
changed  tt 
get    a    la 
money. 

The  GA6  has  recommended  that  the 
current  Medicaid  formula,  which  uses 
per  capita,  income  both  to  measure  the 
abilities  otf  States  to  finance  program 
benefits  a|id  the  incidence  of  poverty, 
be  revised; 

Per  caputa  income  is  a  faulty  indica- 
tor of  a  State's  ability  to  finance  pro- 
gram benaflts  as  it  does  not  reflect  all 
the  income  States  are  potentially  able 
to  tax,  siUd  the  GAO.  Per  capita  in- 
come is  also  a  poor  measurement  of  the 
incidence  I  of  poverty  because  two 
States  wltb  the  same  per  capita  income 
can  have  wery  different  poverty  rates. 

Instead,  the  GAO  suggests  that  the 
formula  incorporate  estimates  of  total 
taxable  resources  [TTR].  TTR  is  a  more 
comprehensive  measure  of  States'  abil- 
ity to  flnaJDce  program  benefits  because 
it  reflects  {both  Income  produced  within 
the  State  Md  income  received  by  State 
residents,  leven  if  received  from  out-of- 
State  sounces. 

Additionally,  the  GAO  recommends 
the  use  of  poverty  levels  Instead  of  per 
capita  inqome  in  computing  the  Fed- 
eral Medicaid  share.  Lastly,  lowering 
the  guars  Jiteed  SO-percent  mlnlmvim 
federal  shfj-e  to  40-percent  would  help 
equalize  t^e  Medicaid  share  for  States. 

The  leg:8latlon  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  incorporates  the  three 
GAO  recommendations.  The  measure 
would  usi!:  First,  total  taxable  re- 
sources;   4^cond.    poverty    levels;    and 
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third,  a  minimum  40-percent  share  in 
calctilating  the  Federal  Medicaid 
matchingr  rate. 

Replaciner  per  capita  Income  with  dif- 
ferent measiires  of  States'  financing 
capacities  and  poverty  rates  would  off- 
set the  fiscal  disadvantage  that  low- 
tax-base,  high  poverty  rate  States  face 
under  the  existing  formula. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  would  make 
the  distribution  of  Medicaid  funds 
more  equitable,  and,  essentially,  the 
formula  more  fair.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
introducing  this  important  bill  along 
with  Senator  Mack,  and  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  look  closely 
at  this  issue. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  857.  A  bill  to  require  providers  of 
long-distance  telephone  services  to 
offer  to  all  classes  of  customers  serv- 
iced by  such  provider  the  same  lowest 
Increment  time  billing  for  long-dis- 
tance service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

BILLINO  FOR  LONO-DISTANCE  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  a  serious  inequity  in  the  way 
long-distance  telephone  companies  bill 
their  residential  customers. 

The  situation  today  is  that  residen- 
tial customers  are  being  left  behind  as 
the  Nation's  long-distance  phone  com- 
panies move  to  more  modem  billing 
techniques  that  more  accurately  meas- 
ure the  timing  of  long  distance  phone 
calls. 

While  the  phone  companies'  now  bill 
their  business  customers  for  the  exact 
length  of  their  calls  down  to  the  near- 
est second,  or  at  worst,  up  to  the  near- 
est 6  second  increment,  residential  cus- 
tomers' bills  are  rounded  up  to  the 
nearest  full  minute. 

That  means  if  I  place  a  3  minute  3 
second  call  fh}m  Washington  to  Cleve- 
land f^om  my  home,  I  get  billed  for  a 
full  4  minutes  of  service.  Yet,  if  I  place 
the  call  f^m  a  business  telephone,  I 
would  be  billed  for  exactly  3  minutes 
and  3  seconds  or  at  the  worst,  3  min- 
utes and  6  seconds. 

Why  should  residential  customers 
pay  more  money  for  the  same  call? 

Furthermore,  rounding  to  the  near- 
est minute  makes  up  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  cost  of  a  short  call.  On  a  3 
minute  1  second  call  rounded  to  4  min- 
utes, the  unused  time  accoimts  for 
about  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  call. 

Therefore,  people  who  attempt  to 
save  money  by  keeping  their  calls  as 
short  as  possible  are  precisely  the  ones 
who  are  harmed  the  most  by  rounding. 

Mr.  President,  business  users  have 
demanded  more  accurate  billing  from 
the  phone  companies,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived it. 

But  what  about  other  people  who 
make    long-distance    calls— lower    in- 


come people,  senior  citizens  on  fixed 
Incomes? 

Working  people,  farmers,  students— 
every  one  of  them  has  the  right  to  be 
charged  only  for  the  services  they  use. 

What  possible  reason  is  there  for 
businesses  to  get  a  better  deal? 

Consider  this. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that 
charging  people  for  those  extra  few  sec- 
onds after  they  hang  up  accounts  for 
nearly  $2  billion  in  additional  revenue 
each  year— 4  percent  of  the  total  S50 
billion  yearly  long  distance  business. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money. 

And,  according  to  General  Account- 
ing Offlce  statisticians,  the  estimate  is 
accurate. 

I  have  asked  AT&T  representatives 
for  their  opinion.  But  they  have  thus 
far  declined  to  comment. 

Mr.  President,  the  phone  companies 
are  technologically  capable  of  provid- 
ing all  customers  the  more  accurate 
billing. 

This  bill  would  ensure  that  they  do. 

All  customers — small  businesses, 
international  conglomerates,  senior 
citizens,  factory  workers,  and  students 
would  all  be  offered  the  same  deal. 

It  is  the  fair  thing  to  do.  It  is 
right  thing  to  do. 

This     bill     is     supported     by 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

I  believe  it's  a  reasonable  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  857 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  INCREMENT  TIME  BILLING. 

Effective  180  i&ja  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  each  provider  of  long 
distance  telephone  service  shall  make  avail- 
able to  all  customers,  including  business  and 
residential,  the  same  increment  time  billing 
for  such  long  distance  telephone  service. 
SEC  S.  FEDERAL  COMMUMCATIONS  COMMIS- 
SION. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
within  60  days  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  S.  DEFINITION. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "incre- 
ment time  billing"  means  the  method  used 
by  a  provider  of  long  distance  telephone 
services  in  calculating,  for  purposes  of  bill- 
ing, the  time  utilised  in  connection  with  a 
long  distance  telephone  call.* 


the 


the 


Mr. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the 
milk  price  support  and  milk  Inventory 
management  program  applies  only  to 
milk  produced  in  the  48  contiguous 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 


MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT  LBOI8LATION 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  I  rise  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  the  milk  price  sup- 
port and  milk  inventory  management 
program  applies  only  to  milk  produced 
in  the  48  contiguous  States. 

This  matter  arose  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  This 
bill  contained  a  provision — section  1105 
(h)— calling  for  a  reduction  In  the  price 
received  for  milk  produced  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Specifically: 

Beginning  January  1,  l»l.  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  for  all  milk  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  marketed  by  ^ffoduc- 
ers  for  commercial  use,  In  addition  to  any  re- 
duction In  price  required  under  subeection 
(g). 

The  price  reduction  is  set  at  5  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  milk  marketed  in 
1991  and  will  increase  to  at  least  11.25 
cents  in  each  of  the  calendar  years  1992 
through  1995. 

These  price  reductions  are  not  new 
since  similar  reductions  were  author- 
ized in  1982.  The  major  dlCference  be- 
tween 1982  and  now  is  that  In  earlier 
years  the  United  States  was  defined  as 
the  48  contiguous  States  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  U.S.  territories  were  exempted 
fix>m  these  price  reductions. 

In  Hawaii's  case,  the  rationale  for 
the  exemption  is  that  our  island  State 
is  strictly  a  f^esh  milk  Industry  and  is 
regulated  by  the  State.  A  strict  quota 
system  is  used  to  discourage  surplus 
production.  In  fact,  Hawaii  is  a  milk 
deficient  State.  Milk  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States  is  imported  into 
the  State.  Thus,  Hawaii  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  dairy  surplus  prevalent 
in  the  continental  United  States.  Fi- 
nally, even  if  there  were  an  occasional 
surplus  of  fluid  milk,  these  supplies 
would  not  make  their  way  to  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  [CCC]  storage 
since  there  are  no  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  State  to  produce  batter, 
powdered  milk,  or  hard  cheeses.  Simi- 
lar arguments  apply  to  Alaska  and  the 
U.S.  territories. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attached,  as  a 
part  of  my  statement  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Puerto  Rico  Delegate  Fus- 
TER  and  Governor  Hernandez-Colon 
which  provide  strong  support  for  this 
bUl. 

The  conditions  calling  for  the  exemp- 
tion in  1983  still  hold  today.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
to  correct  this  Inequity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  and 
the  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  8SB 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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1.  MILK  PMCS  SUFPOST  AND  MILK  IN- 
VKNTOBT  MANAQKMKI<rr  PROOIAM 
LnOTKO  TO  4S  CONTIGUOUS 
STATU. 

(a)  In  Generai..— Section  304  of  the  Agri- 
cultorml  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446e)  Is  amend- 


become  law. 


with  yopr  leadership  this  bill  will  ultimately 
w. 
Cordially, 

Rafael  Hernandez  Colon. 


(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  sub- 
section (1);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (J)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subeectlon: 

"(k)  Application  of  Section.— This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  milk  produced  in  the 
48  contiguous  States  in  the  continental  Unit- 
ed States.". 

(b)  ESffbcttve  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subeectlon  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
enacted  on  January  1, 1991. 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

San  Juan.  PR,  April  4, 1991. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoute. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Inoute:  I  write  to  thank 
you  for  introducing  legislation  that  will  free 
milk  producers  trom  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii 
ttotn  iprlce  reductions  legislated  in  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  and 
the  Pood  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990.  Previous  price  reductions 
of  this  type  in  effect  from  1963  to  1990  have 
not  applied  to  Puerto  Rico  in  recognition  of 
the  bust  that  the  Island's  milk  industry  is 
self-sufficient  and  entirely  separate  from 
that  on  the  U.S.  mainland.  Your  legislation 
is  necessary  to  remove  a  milk  assessment 
that  will  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the 
dairy  industry  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Because  Puerto  Rico's  milk  industry  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  that  on  the  U.S.  main- 
land, local  dairy  farmers  neither  benefit 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
chaMfl  of  excess  dairy  products  nor  contrib- 
utes to  the  U.S.  milk  surplus.  Since  1957 
Puerto  Rico  has  had  In  place  an  effective 
systam  of  supply  management  for  its  milk 
production.  Indulac,  a  connration  organized 
under  the  Commonwealth's  laws  and  gov- 
erned by  a  board  comprised  of  dairy  farmers, 
milk  producers,  and  public  sector  officials, 
malnteins  a  system  which  has  been  very  ef- 
fectiye  in  controlling  milk  surpluses. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1980  mandates  a  price  reduction  to  milk  pro- 
ducers—five cents  per  hundredweight  in  1991 
rising  to  11.25  cents  per  hundredweight  in 
1990— that  is  designed  to  discourage  surplus 
milk  production  by  refunding  the  reductions 
to  ttaoae  producers  who  have  not  increased 
their  production  over  that  of  the  prior  year. 
Under  the  Act,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  then  have  to  recoup  these  re- 
ftmds  by  reassessing  the  other  producers— 
those  who  had  increased  their  production — in 
order  to  maintain  a  given  revenue  level. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
intended  to  impose  price  reductions  that 
would  so  seriously  harm  Puerto  Rico's  milk 
industry  and  milk  consumers,  nor  to  make 
Puerto  Rico  pay  for  a  program  it  does  not 
use,  a  program  designed  for  the  U.S.  main- 
land and  not  for  an  island  economy. 

In  addition  to  having  a  successful  milk 
supply  management  program  in  place,  Puer- 
to Rico  faces  the  existing  reality  of  higher 
milk  irlces  than  those  on  the  U.S.  mainland. 
due  prbnarlly  to  the  transportation  costs  of 
ImporUng  g»in.  With  a  growing  demand  for 
milk,  a  population  with  an  average  income 
ons-third  of  that  of  the  United  States,  Puer- 
to Blco  is  simply  not  in  a  position  to  absorb 
new  ssssssmenu  on  its  milk. 

On  behalf  of  ths  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  I  deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  to  rec- 
tify this  aitoatlon.  and  I  am  confident  that 
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HOUSE  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  26. 1991. 
Hon.  DIniel  K.  Inouye. 
U.S.  Set  ite, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  I  Senator  Inoute:  I  write  in  strong 
support:  of  your  bill  which  would  limit  the 
proposed  reduction  of  producer  lulces  for 
milk  to  the  48  contiguous  states.  I  have  al- 
ways opposed  any  attempt  to  Include  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii  and  other  non-contigruous  areas 
in  such  "milk  tax"  legislation,  and  I  applaud 
your  efforts  to  correct  this  with  your  new 
bill. 

Becau  se  this  matter  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  {3.6  million  U.S.  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico,  ij  have  pursued  it  vigorously  in  the 
House,  i.nd  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee tn  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  E.  (Kika)  de 
la  G&r^,  was  so  informed  in  my  letter  to 
him  of  february  28, 1991. 

As  wi  both  know,  this  reduction  in  the 
price  rfl|:elved  by  producers  of  commercially 
marketed  milk,  imposed  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991,  anbounts  to  a  thinly-disguised  tax  on 
milk,  tl^e  revenue  from  which  will  be  remit- 
ted to  jthe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC).  Last  year's  Farm  Bill  also  provides 
for  an  4<lditlonal— and  potentially  more  sub- 
stantia^tax  on  milk  producers  beginning  in 
1992  to  offset  costs  associated  with  the  U.S. 
Departi^ent  of  Agriculture's  milk  price  sup- 
port program  through  the  CCC. 

But,  traditionally,  Puerto  Rico  has  had  no 
relationship  with  the  CCC  and  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  agriculture  support  programs. 
Price  rsductions  to  milk  producers  in  effect 
for  the  years  1983-1990  were  applicable  only 
to  the  40  contiguous  states,  in  recognition  of 
the  faci  that  other  states  and  insular  areas, 
because!  of  their  distance  from  the  United 
States,  have  domestic  milk  industries  and  do 
not  sell  surplus  milk  to  the  CCC  nor  other- 
wise be»ent  from  the  CCC  program. 

In  th#  case  of  milk,  Puerto  Rico  has  its 
own  agtncy,  known  as  Indulac,  which  pur- 
chases What  little  surplus  milk  is  produced 
in  Puerio  Rico,  and  therefore  has  no  need  for 
the  CCQ.  Puerto  Rico  was  initially  included 
in  this  program  when  it  was  begun  in  1982 
and  was  later  excluded  on  this  basis.  I>uerto 
Rico's  iupply-management  system  relies  on 
quotas,  with  excess  milk  purchased  by 
Indulac.  a  corporation  set  up  under  the  laws 
of  the  Oommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  representing  the  Com- 
monwealth Government,  dairy  farmers  and 
milk  pri>ducer8. 

The  pHce  of  milk  in  Puerto  Rico,  like  that 
for  other  insular  jurisdictions,  is  already 
considtfably  higher  than  that  on  the  U.S. 
mainland  because  of  the  transportation  costs 
on  imported  grains.  It  is  not  economically 
feasibla  for  Puerto  Rican  milk  producers  to 
sell  surplus  milk  to  the  CCC  because  the 
milk  wtuld  be  sold  at  an  enormous  loss  due 
to  the  qigher  costs  of  production. 

Moreover,  the  CCC  program  could  be  det- 
riment4l  to  Puerto  Rico  because  it  attempts 
to  dis<|0ttrage  increased  milk  production 
without  taking  into  account  the  particular 
needs  of  an  island  with  an  insular  milk  in- 
dustry (md  a  growing  demand  for  milk.  We 
feel  that  we  should  not  be  obligated  to  pay 
for  sernces  we  do  not  receive  and  that  tax- 
ing milk  In  the  poorest  region  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  counterproductive  measure.  The 
Commcnwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  the 


most  severely  affected  by  the  taxes,  given 
that  it  is  tl  e  most  populous  of  the  offshore 
areas  and  hi  is  the  highest  milk  consumption 
and  production  levels. 

Again,  Senator  Inouye,  I  commend  your 
attempts  to: resolve  this  matter  legislatively 
in  the  Sena|e,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  od  this  issue  which  is  so  very  im- 
portant to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I 

With  warn  personal  regards,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

I  Jaime  B.  Fubter. 

Member  of  Congress.* 


By 
S.  859. 
Aviation . 
strlctions  ; 
to     the 
Science. 


:.  GRASSLEY: 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
let  of  1958  to  limit  the  age  re- 
fmposed  upon  aircraft  pilots; 

Jommlttee     on     Commerce, 
td  Transportation. 

LDCTATIOItS  ON  AGE  RESTRICTIONS  IMPOSED 
luPON  AIRLINE  PILOTS 

•  Mr.  GftASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  Introduce  legislation 
that  woulA  allow  Individuals  to  serve 
as  commercial  pilots  until  they  are  65 
years  old  provided  they  meet  necessary 
physical  requirements. 

In  1959.  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration adopted  a  rule  which  prohib- 
ited persons  over  60  years  of  age  from 
serving  as  pilots  for  certified  air  car- 
riers and  for  other  commercial  opera- 
tors using  large  aircraft.  This  regula- 
tion Is  still  in  effect  today. 

The  choice  of  the  age  of  60  was  to- 
tally subjactlve  and  discriminatory.  It 
discriminates  because  it  treats  all  pi- 
lots over  ajge  60  as  a  class  and  allows  no 
exceptional.  Obviously  there  are  pilots 
over  60  whose  health,  skill  and  judg- 
ment are  excellent.  In  fact,  there  are 
numerous  I  cases  of  pilots  approaching 
the  age  oi  60  who  have  performed  he- 
roic actloqs,  only  to  be  forced  to  retire. 

On  July]  19.  1989,  United  Flight  232 
crashed  ini  Sioux  City.  lA.  As  the  Na- 
tional Tr^msportation  Safety  Board 
aircraft  acjcident  report  stated. 

Flight  2321  experienced  a  catastrophic  fail- 
ure of  the  npmber  2  tail-mounted  engine  dur- 
ing cruise  flight.  The  separation,  fragmenta- 
tion and  fqrceful  dischargre  of  stage  1  fan 
rotor  assemlbly  parts  from  the  number  2  en- 
gine led  to  I  the  loss  of  the  three  hydraulic 
systems  th$t  powered  the  airplane's  flight 
controls.  The  flight  crew  experienced  severe 
difficulties  eontrolling  the  airplane. 

And  yetl  even  with  these  severe  dif- 
ficulties, Capt.  Alfred  Haynes,  a  vet- 
eran of  33  jyears'  fljrlng  experience  was 
able  to  muneuver  the  aircraft  into  an 
emergency  landing,  saving  dozens  of 
people's  lives. 

Regrettably,  Capt.  Haynes  Is  being 
forced  to  retire  by  this  arcane  FAA 
rule.  I 

Capt.  David  Cronln  flew  United 
Flight  811  pack  to  Honolulu  after  a  sec- 
tion of  ltd  right  side  was  ripped  away, 
sucking  nSne  people  from  the  plane. 
Captain  Qronin  made  numerous  split 
second  decisions  after  the  accident, 
which  saved  many  lives.  Later  he  cred- 
ited his  3|  years  of  experience  as  the 
reason  for  Ms  success. 
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Captain  Cronln  was  forced  to  retire  1 
montli  later. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  there  are 
substantial  safety  di^erences  between 
pilots  age  59  and  pilots  aged  61  or  62. 
Previous  studies  done  by  the  FAA  are 
flawed  and  not  applicable. 

The  choice  of  the  age  60  is  arbitrary 
because  it  applies  only  to  pilots  but 
not  other  flight  personnel.  It  applies  to 
certified  airline  pilots  but  the  FAA 
turns  around  and  lets  these  same  pilots 
fly  planes  with  fewer  than  30  seats, 
where  equipment  is  likely  to  be  less  so- 
phisticated and  crews  smaller. 

Does  this  make  sense?  Pilots  over  the 
age  of  60  can  fly  numerous  other  kinds 
of  aircraft,  including  commuter  planes 
and  private  planes.  They  are  even  al- 
lowed to  fly  the  planes  of  th3  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

Why  should  an  agency  regulation 
automatically  eliminate  a  qualified 
and  experienced  pilot  from  flying  be- 
cause of  age  alone?  This  is  discrimiha- 
tion.  The  civil  rights  of  an  entire  class 
of  people  are  being  violated  on  a  daily 
basis  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Medical  technology  exists  to  evalu- 
ate pilots  of  all  ages  to  determine 
whether  they  are  fit  to  fly.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
has  listed  the  necessary  tests  for  the 
FAA  and  the  Congress.  Pilots  wishing 
to  continue  to  fly  past  age  60  would  be 
called  upon  to  undergo  a  rigorous  med- 
ical exam  and  competency  check. 

Presently  we  are  enduring  a  shortage 
of  qualified  pilots.  Older  pilots  are 
being  forced  to  retire,  depriving  the 
traveling  public  of  their  seasoning  and 
experience.  This  rule  contributes  to  the 
shortage  of  experienced  and  qualified 
pilots. 

If  a  pUot  can  prove  that  they  have 
the  mental  and  physical  requirements 
to  fly,  they  should  be  allowed  to  fly 
commercial  flights. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
anti-age  discrimination  legislation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  8» 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  LDOTATION  (M«  AGE  RESTRICnONS 
mPOeED  UPON  ADtCRArr  PILOTS. 

Section  e02(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968  (49  U.'S.C.  1422(b))  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  LnOTATION  ON  AGE  RESTRICTIONS.— The 

AdminlBtrator  shall  not,  solely  by  reason  of 
the  age  of  a  person,  if  such  person  is  less 
than  slzty-flve  years  of  age — 

"(A)  refuse  to  issue  an  airman  certificate 
to,  or  reftue  to  renew  such  certificate  for, 
such  person,  if  such  person  is  applying  for 
the  issuance  or  renewal  of  such  certificate  in 
order  to  serve  or  continue  to  serve  as  a  pilot 
of  an  aircraft;  or 

"(B)  require  an  air  carrier  to  terminate  the 
employment  of,  or  refuse  to  employ,  such 


person  as  a  pilot  on  an  aircraft  of  such  air 
carrier.".* 


By  K4r.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  D'Ajiato.  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  (DOHEN,  Mr.  Prbssler,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour,    Mr.     Dixon,    and    Mr. 

COATS): 

S.  860.  A  bill  to  support  democracy 
and  self-determination  in  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Republics  within  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  BALTICS  AND  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator ftom  Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  in 
offering  a  bill  which— in  the  words  of 
the  title — will  "support  Democracy  and 
self-determination  in  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  Republics  within  the  Soviet 
Union." 

I  am  pleased  that  the  following  Sen- 
ators, f^om  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  bipartisan 
legislation:  Senators  D'Amato,  Kas- 
ten,  DeConcini,  Lugar,  Cohen,  Pres- 
SLER,  Garn,  McCain,  Seymour,  Ddcon, 
and  Coats. 

Mr.  President,  these  past  2  years 
have  been  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  this  century.  In  an  ironic  twist  on 
Communist  theology,  the  people  of  Po- 
land, and  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  East  Germany,  and  Bul- 
garia^they  have  all  decided  they  truly 
had  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains. 
And  they  have  broken  those  chains  of 
Communist  domination  that  had  held 
them  in  slavery  for  a  half  century. 

Nations  such  as  Romania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  now  even  Albania,  have 
taken  the  first  strides  toward  democ- 
racy—though they  still  have  a  consid- 
erable way  to  go  before  they  success- 
fully complete  their  journey  to  fUll 
freedom. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  strug- 
gles for  freedom  and  self-determination 
are  those  still  on-going  in  the  Baltic 
States,  and  in  so  many  of  the  constitu- 
ent Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  put  the  United  States 
squarely,  and  unequivocally,  on  the 
side  of  those  engaged  in  these  historic 
and  courageous  struggles. 

Mr.  President:  Let  us  be  clear.  We 
have  an  enormous  stake  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  leadership, 
we  have  made  considerable  progress  on 
critical  issues  such  as  arms  control  and 
some  of  the  regional  conflicts.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  Soviets  played  a 
constructive  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

So,  none  of  us  wants  to  disrupt  that 
relationship;  none  of  us  wants  to  un- 
dermine President  Gorbachev;  none  of 


us  seeks  to  split  apart  the  Soviet 
Stete. 

But  neither  do  we  believe  that  our 
equity  in  constructive  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  gives  Gorbachev  a 
blank  check  for  aggression  against  the 
Baltics,  or  repression  against  the  con- 
stituent Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  our  desire  for 
continued  bilateral  progress  with  Mos- 
cow requires  us  to  compromise  on  our 
commitment  to  freedom  and  the  sup- 
port of  those  seeking  their  freedom. 

The  future  of  the  Soviet  State  Is  up 
to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  this  legislation  makes  clear,  our 
only  position  on  that  issue  is  that  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union— and  not 
just  the  Kremlin — should  have  the  final 
say  on  their  own  future;  and  that, 
whatever  hapi>ens,  it  happens  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  peace,  not  through  the  use 
of  force. 

Everything  else  is  not  our  business. 

But  the  fate  of  f^-eedom,  human 
rights,  and  self-determination  for  all 
people,  in  the  Baltics,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  elsewhere,  that  is  our  business,  and 
the  business  of  all  free  men. 

That  is  the  message  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, of  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  sig- 
natory; that  is  the  message  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  of  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory. 

And  that  is  the  message  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President:  As  the  earlier  reading 
made  clear,  this  bill  has  four  essential 
components. 

One,  it  affirms  that  United  States 
policy  is  to  support  democratization 
and  self-determination  within  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Two,  It  reaffirms  that  United  States 
policy  Is  to  supiwrt  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  Baltic  States. 

Three,  it  directs  that  the  administra- 
tion shape  our  foreign  assistance  and 
trade  programs  to  support  those  who 
share  those  first  two  goals.  I  should 
add  that  this  provision  mirrors  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  9,  which  I  introduced  in 
the  first  days  of  this  session,  and  which 
I  hope  will  be  acted  on  soon  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Four,  the  bill  sends  this  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  authorities:  The  use 
of  force  to  repress  or  f^nistrate  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  Baltics  and  the  So- 
viet Union  will  have  serious  repercus- 
sions for  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  that  any 
of  these  provisions  ought  to  be  very 
controversial. 

I  think  all  of  them,  though,  are  very 
important,  and  worthy  of  the  prompt, 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  imp(»tant 
groups,  representing  Americans  who 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  constituent  Republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  endorsed  this 
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legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  BaoasLD,  letters  firam 
some  of  those  organizations,  support- 
ing the  biU. 

I  would  also  note  that  Congressmen 
Davs  Bonior.  and  Jkrrt  Lewis  have 
introduced  identical  legislation  in  the 
House,  with  a  large  number  of  cospon- 
sors,  so  I  hope  and  anticipate  that  the 
House  will  be  acting  on  this  bill,  too. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  all  Sen- 
ators who  are  cosponsorlng  this  bill. 
And  I  especially  want  to  thank  Senator 
SmoN  and  his  staff  for  their  hard  work 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
letters  mentioned  earlier  be  placed  in 
theRBOORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  jirlnted  in  the 
RxooRD,  as  follows: 

8.860 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congreu  assembled. 
■BcnoN  L  nAiBmrr  or  poucT. 

It  U  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes— 

(1)  to  rapport  democratisatlon  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  support  aelf-determln*- 
tion,  individual  representation  In  Inter- 
national organlnUons,  and  Independence  for 
ail  Soviet  repabllcs  which  seek  such  status; 

(2)  to  continue  to  support  restoration  of 
Independence  for  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Llth- 


(3)  to  shape  Its  forel^  assistance  trade  and 
other  programs  to  support  those  republics 
wboee  sovemmenta  are  democratically  elect- 
ed and  to  encourage  democracy  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(4)  to  stronsly  support  peaceful  resolution 
of  conflicts  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  be- 
tween the  central  Soviet  government  and  the 
Baltic  States  and  Soviet  republics,  condemn 
the  actual  and  threatened  use  of  martial  law, 
pogroms,  military  occupation,  blockades, 
and  other  uses  of  force  which  have  been  used 
to  suppress  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion, and  view  the  threatened  and  actual  use 
of  force  to  rappreas  the  self-determination  of 
Soviet  republics  and  the  Baltic  States  as  an 
obstacle  to  fUlly  normalised  United  States- 
Soviet  relations. 


.  a  aBPCMtr  TO  ooNcnuB. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  rabmlt  to  the  Ck>ngre88  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  actual  and  threatened 
usee  of  force  against  the  Baltic  States,  the 
Soviet  republics,  and  autonomous  regions 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  For  1992  and  each 
sabsaqnent  year  rach  a  report  shall  be  In- 
cluded aa  part  of  the  annual  country  reports 
on  Human  RighU  Practices  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tlOD  liecdXl)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

ofun. 

Ukbadoan  National 
ASSOCIATION.  Inc., 
WoMhinoton.  DC.  March  20. 1991. 

Hon.  ROBEBT  DOLX, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  Paul  Simon, 

VJ.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sknators  Dole  and  Simon:  The 
Ukrainian  National  Aasodation  applauds 
your  leadership  in  introducing  legislation 
"to  support  democracy  and  self-determlna^ 


the  yi 

other 

tlons 


ports 
work 


the  Baltic  States  and  Republics  wlth- 
ivlet  Union.' 

States  foreign  policy  must  be  based 
rt  for  democracy  and  self-deter- 
n  and  should  recognize  that  the 
democHttlc  movements  In  the  Soviet  Union 
exist  only  In  the  republics.  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  an  empire,  is  simply  incapable  of 
democratic  reform  because,  as  Dr.  Zblgnlew 
Brsezlaski  recently  testlfled  at  a  CSCE  hear- 
ing, democracy  and  empire  are  inconsistent. 
To  affectively  promote  the  democratiza- 
tion o^  the  USSR,  the  United  SUtes  must 
target  its  assistance  programs  at  the  repub- 
lic and  lower  levels.  The  long-term  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes  will  only  be  served  if  It 
Is  identified  with  the  democratic  movements 
In  the  republics  and  not  the  repressive  poli- 
cies of  the  central  government. 

On  July  16,  1990.  the  Ukrainian  Parliament 
voted  i5&-4  in  support  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  Spite  Sovereignty  of  Ukraine.  During 
ar,  the  parliaments  In  each  of  the 
.4  republics  enacted  similar  declara- 
f  sovereignty  or  independence.  Your 
legislation  effectively  addresses  this  chang- 
ing situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
vides tfie  framework  for  assisting  the  devel- 
opmei^  of  democratic  institutions.  The 
Ukraiijlan  National  association  fully  sup- 
e  provisions  of  your  bill  and  will 
>r  its  enactment, 
ncerely, 

^  Eugene  m.  Iwamciw, 

Director,  Washington  Office. 
ENIAM  ASSEMBLY  OF  AMERICA, 
Washington,  DC.  March  19, 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  ^vh  Simon, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Senators  Dole  and  Simon:  The  Ar- 
menian Assembly  of  America  deeply  appre- 
ciates |rour  leadership  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion "to  support  democracy  and  self-deter- 
mlnatlpn  In  the  Baltic  States  and  Republics 
wlthlntthe  Soviet  Union." 

This  legislation  codifies  United  States  sup- 
port fer  democracy  as  opposed  to  totall- 
tarlantem  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  positions 
the  Udlted  States  squarely  against  the  ac- 
tual or  threatened  use  of  force  by  the  Soviets 
against  the  Republics.  For  Armenians,  the 
pursuit  of  self-determination  in  Nagomo- 
Ka^ab^kh  brought  vicious  pogroms,  eco- 
nomic blockades  which  continue  to  this  day, 
and  jolpt  Soviet  and  Azerbaijani  military  ac- 
tions which  continue  to  kill  and  deport  fami- 
lies in  and  around  the  region.  Following  Ar- 
menia's Declaration  of  Independence  last 
Augustf.  the  central  Soviet  government  has 
tightened  the  screws  on  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia even  further.  In  fact,  despite  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's  December  1968  pledge  to  re- 
build me  entire  earthquake  zone  by  Decem- 
ber 1991),  only  ten  percent  of  the  planned  So- 
viet construction  is  complete  (Soviet  crews 
having  been  pulled  out)  and  the  1991  Soviet 
budget:  cuts  out  fVmds  for  reconstruction. 

This  same  type  of  Soviet  behavior  has  oc- 
curred i  in  other  Republics  and  regions  where 
advoca|ies  of  democracy  have  succeeded.  If 
the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  the  Re- 
publics which  boycotted  or  voted  contrary  to 
the  central  government  in  last  Sunday's  ref- 
erendum are  in  for  more  of  the  same. 

Considering  the  circumstances  In  the  So- 
viet lAilon,  we  hope  your  colleagues  will 
agree  lliat  this  legislation  is  a  measured,  ap- 
proi»l«e  response— legislation  which  Con- 
gress should  pass  overwhelmingly.  The  Ar- 
menian Assembly  of  America  unequivocally 
and  wholeheartedly  supports  this  bill,  and 


we  look 
ment. 


f(rward  to  working  for  Its  enact- 
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sincerely. 

Van  Z.  Ksikoiuan, 
Direc^.  Government  and  Legal  Affairs. 

Joint  Baltic  American 
National  Committee, 
RoclcvUle.  MD.  March  20. 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Baltic  American  National 
Conmilttea  to  thank  you  for  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  support  democracy  and  self  deter- 
mination in  the  Baltic  countries  and  repub- 
lics of  the '  Soviet  Union.  As  you  know,  the 
Baltic  countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania reas^rted  their  right  to  democracy 
and  independence  last  spring.  Since  taking 
these  first  btepe  towards  freedom,  the  people 
of  Estonia,  Lativa  and  Lithuania  have  en- 
dured constant  intimidation  and  rei>resslon 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  culminating 
in  the  first  weeks  of  this  year  in  a  bloody  oc- 
cupation by  Soviet  "black  beret"  troops  of 
several  buildings  in  the  capitals  of  Latvia 
and  Lithualiia. 

In  his  Stite  of  the  Union  address  President 
Bush  stated  that  it  is  his  goal  to  help  the 
Baltic  couhtrles  rather  than  to  punish  the 
Soviet  Unl<>n.  The  Joint  Baltic  American  Na- 
tional ConUnlttee  shares  that  goal— we  be- 
lieve that  the  best  way  to  help  Estonia,  Lat- 
via and  Litthuania  realize  their  independence 
is  through  providing  assistance  to  the  demo- 
cratic goveoniments  and  the  private  sector  of 
the  Baltic  countries  as  they  privatize  and 
make  their  transition  to  a  market  economy. 
The  bill  that  you  are  proposing  has  these 
same  interests  and  goals  at  its  foundation. 

The  Joint  Baltic  American  National  Com- 
mittee has  initiated  efforts  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  funds  to  assist  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuatila  in  making  the  transition  back 
to  democracy  more  smoothly.  If  adopted  by 
the  Congress  this  measure  would  provide  for 
the  promotion  of  democratic  ideals  in  Esto- 
nia, Latvlal  and  Lithuania  through  Congress 
to  Congress  exchange  programs,  reconstruc- 
tion and  ecological  programs,  and  edu- 
cational and  technical  assistance  programs. 
We  feel  vefy  strongly  that  the  best  way  to 
promote  democracy  in  Elastem  Europe  is 
through  programs  such  as  these  which  teach 
people  to  help  themselves.  We  would  like  to 
thank  you  once  again  for  your  commitment 
to  the  proSiotlon  of  democracy  and  self-de- 
termlnatiop  in  the  Baltic  countries  and  in 
republics  ojf  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hope  for 
your  contliiued  support. 
Slncel^ly, 

Ol^erts  R.  Pavlovskia,  Ph.D., 

Chairman. 


Congress  of  Russian- Americans,  Inc., 

Washington.  DC,  March  20, 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sehator  Dole:  Thank  you  for  spon- 
soring our  resolution  supporting  democracy 
and  self-determination  in  the  republics  of 
the  USSR.  The  Congress  of  Russian-Ameri- 
cans commends  you  on  recognizing  the  need 
for  legislation  directing  foreign  aid  to  the  re- 
publics an4  encouraging  democracy  in  the 
USSR.  This  should  always  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  states. 

We  also  commend  you  for  requiring  the 
Secretary  pf  State  to  provide  detailed  re- 
ports on  the  use  of  Central  Government  force 
before  foreign  assistance  will  be  offered. 
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Once  again  we  thank  yon.  If  there  is  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  help,  do  not  hesitate  to 
call. 

Sincerely, 

BUOENIA  ORDTNBKT. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  legislation  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  Sen- 
ator DOLK.  Our  bill  concerns  the  Soviet 
Union,  their  crackdown  in  the  Baltics 
and  the  shape  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  What  we 
are  calling  for  is  in  keeping  with  our 
aid  program  in  Extern  Europe,  par- 
ticularly the  emphasis  placed  on  demo- 
cratic institution  building.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  our  approach 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  U.S.  policy. 

We  are  calling  for  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  actual  and  threatened  use 
of  force  against  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Soviet  Republics.  This  report, 
which  we  are  asking  be  prepared  annu- 
ally from  now  on,  will  be  Included  in 
the  annual  State  Department  country 
reports  on  human  rights  practices.  The 
State  Department  ought  to  focus  on 
this  problem  in  these  reports,  given  the 
weight  we  place  on  the  human  rights 
dimension  in  our  foreign  policy  and 
given  the  crltlclal  importance  of  the 
ftiture  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

But  our  bill  goes  further  than  calling 
for  a  report.  We  are  asking  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  support  de- 
mocratization and  self-determination 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  and  support 
the  efforts  of  those  republics  that  seek 
independence.  We  are  asking  that  we 
continue  to  support  the  restoration  of 
Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian 
independence,  the  history  of  which  is 
well-known  to  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. And  those  republics,  like  Arme- 
nia and  most  recently  Georgia,  that 
have  followed  democratic  procedures 
and  are  trying  to  establish  the  rule  of 
law,  ought  to  be  given  our  support  and 
advice. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  things 
we  are  calling  for,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  controversial  for  some,  is  that  we 
want  to  shape  our  foreign  aid,  trade 
and  related  programs  to  support  those 
republics  whose  governments  are 
democratically  elected  and  to  encour- 
age democracy  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  Supporting  democracy  and  a 
democratic  government  has  long  been 
the  basis  for  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  in  our  view  the  best  way 
to  get  there  at  this  Juncture  is  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  those  republics 
who  have  already  held  democratic  elec- 
tions and  who  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
the  rule  of  law  and  human  rights. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  U.S.  policy 
strongly  support  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  conflicts  between  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  inside  the 
Soviet  Union;  that  we  condemn  such 
things  as  martial  law,  pogroms,  mili- 
tary occupation,  blockades,  and  other 


threatened  or  actual  uses  of  force;  and 
that  we  view  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  against  the  Baltic 
States  or  the  republics  as  an  obstacle 
to  fUlly  normalized  United  States-So- 
viet relations. 

This  is  more  a  statement  of  reality 
than  It  is  a  redirection  of  policy.  A  bet- 
ter United  States-Soviet  relationship  Is 
clearly  dependent  on  an  improved 
human  rights  situation,  progress  on 
Baltic  independence  and  iirogress  on 
self-determination  for  the  Russian  and 
non-Russian  people  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  our  Intention  that  this  leg- 
islation win  encourage  positive 
changes  on  human  rights,  the  rule  of 
law  and  self-determination. 

Let  me  add  here  that  we  are  not  sup- 
porting the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  not  an  anti-(3orbachev 
measure.  But  it  Is  clear  that  there  are 
some  strong  lndei>endence  movements 
that  will  continue  to  gather  momen- 
tum whether  we  act  or  not,  whether  we 
supiwrt  democrats  and  reformers  with 
technical  training  and  advice  or  not. 
Certainly  In  the  case  of  the  three  Bal- 
tic States,  whose  sovereignty  was  lost 
in  1£M0,  there  ought  to  be  no  question 
but  that  we  in  the  United  States  sup- 
port the  Immediate,  peaceful  restora- 
tion of  Baltic  independence. 

On  the  question  of  the  Baltics  I  have 
earlier  introduced  a  bill,  S.  670,  that 
calls  for  the  appointment  of  permanent 
cultural  and  commercial  attaches  to 
each  Baltic  State,  and.  among  other 
things,  encourages  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  to  take  up  the  issue 
of  Baltic  Independence  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. But  we  ought  not  shy  away  trom 
trying  to  work  out  a  mechanism  to 
begin  aid  and  trade  iK-ograms  for  the 
Baltics,  and  for  certain  other  republics. 
In  order  to  support  democratic  rule. 

And  if  we  can  help  spread  democratic 
institutions  within  the  Soviet  Union 
by  giving  some  incentives  to  open  still 
further  the  Soviet  system  and  work  to- 
wards a  tner  economy,  then  we  ought 
to  do  it.  This  legislation  promotes 
these  objectives,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  it,  discuss  it  and  debate  It 
with  us.  and  then  move  on  it. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Holunos): 
S.  861.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  murder  of  a  U.S.  national 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

MURDER  OF  A  U.S.  NATIONAL  ABROAD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  rise  to  Introduce  legislation, 
along  with  my  colleague  Senator  HOL- 
LIN08,  which  will  address  an  unfortu- 
nate loophole  under  Federal  law  which 
permits  persons  who  murder  Americans 
in  certain  foreign  countries  to  go 
unpunished.  The  Murder  of  United 
States  Nationals  Act  of  1991  ensures 
that  those  who  kill  American  nationals 


while  outside  of  the  United  States  will 
face  iirosecution. 

Under  current  Federal  law,  the  U.S. 
Government  cannot  extradite  a  person 
to  another  country  in  the  absence  of  an 
extradition  treaty  or  congressional  au- 
thority to  do  so.  This  limitation  i^ 
plies  even  in  cases  where  an  American 
has  been  murdered.  To  further  com- 
plicate the  matter,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  a 
person  residing  in  the  United  States 
who  has  murdered  an  American  abroad 
except  in  limited  circumstances,  such 
as  a  terrorist  murder  or  the  murder  of 
a  Federal  oCClclal.  As  a  result,  an  indi- 
vidual can  murder  an  American  in  any 
one  of  the  approximately  70  countries 
with  which  we  do  not  have  an  extra- 
dition treaty,  return  to  the  United 
States,  and  go  unpunished.  Some  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  do  not  have  an 
extradition  treaty  Include  the  Phil- 
ippines, South  Korea,  Kuwait,  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  If  an  American  national 
Is  killed  in  any  one  of  these  countries, 
it  is  possible  that  the  killer  will  go 
unpunished  If  he  or  she  manages  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  one  might  wonder 
whether  this  Is  likely  to  occur.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  have  been  made  aware  of 
just  such  a  case  where  a  suspect  in  the 
killing  Is  walking  our  Nation's  streets 
unpunished.  In  1988,  Carolyn  Abel,  an 
American  teaching  and  studying  in 
South  Korea,  was  brutally  murdered. 
She  was  attacked  in  her  sleep,  repeat- 
edly stabbed,  and  finally  her  throat 
was  cut.  Shortly  thereafter,  an  Amer- 
ican confessed  to  helping  another 
American  in  covering  up  the  murder. 
Unfortunately,  that  person  had  already 
returned  to  the  United  States.  South 
Korea,  one  of  many  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  does  not  have 
an  extradition  treaty,  requested  that 
the  suspect  be  extradited  to  face  mur- 
der charges.  Yet,  current  law  prohibits 
such  a  procedure.  According  to  State 
Department  and  Justice  Department 
ofQcials,  there  is  evidence  to  believe 
that  this  person  may  be  responsible  for 
the  death  of  Ms.  Abel.  Nevertheless, 
our  Government's  hands  are  tied  and 
she  walks  the  streets  a  tree  woman. 
Clearly.  Federal  criminal  law  and  the 
procedures  for  extradition  must  be 
remedied. 

The  Murder  of  United  States  Nation- 
als Act  of  1991  would  amend  current 
law  in  two  ways.  First,  it  would  add  a 
new  section  to  title  18  to  make  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  kill  or  attempt  to 
kill  a  national  of  the  United  States 
while  such  iwrson  is  in  another  coun- 
try. Prosecution  under  this  section, 
however,  would  be  limited  to  cases  in 
which  the  alleged  murderer  resides  in 
the  United  States  and  to  cases  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the 
country  in  which  the  crime  occurred 
lacks  the  lawfully  ability  to  secure  the 
return  of  the  alleged  murderer. 
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Mr.  President,  the  second  half  of  this 
bill  amends  the  procedures  for  extra- 
dition to  provide  the  executive  branch 
with  the  necessary  authority,  in  the 
absence  of-  an  extradition  treaty,  to 
surrender  to  foreign  governments  those 
who  conunlt  violent  crimes  against 
U.S.  nationals.  This  authority  is  lim- 
ited to  those  cases  involving  victims 
who  are  U.S.  nationals  and  to  cases  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
that:  First,  the  evidence  presented  in- 
dicates that  had  the  ofl'ense  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  it  would  constitute 
a  crime  of  violence  under  Federal  law; 
and  second,  that  the  offense  charged  is 
not  of  a  political  nature.  Since  this 
amendment  is  procedural  In  nature  and 
since  extradition  treaties  are  retro- 
actively applicable,  it  is  Intended  that 
this  section  of  the  bill  apply  retro- 
actively. 

Without  question,  it  would  be  dif- 
floult  to  hold  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  every 
crime  conmiltted  against  Americans 
abroad.  However,  Congress  should  pro- 
vide the  executive  branch  with  the  au- 
thority to  prosecute  those  who  commit 
vicious,  brutal  acts  against  Americans 
and  who  now  reside  in  the  United 
States.  Further,  the  executive  branch 
should  have  the  authority,  in  limited 
cases,  to  surrender  for  trial  those  of- 
fenders who  are  responsible  for  heinous 
acts  committed  against  Americans  in 
foreign  countries  without  regard  to  the 
existence  of  an  extradition  treaty. 

In  closing,  there  are  certainly  cases 
in  which  the  impediment  to  our  having 
extradition  treaties  with  some  coim- 
trles  is  their  inferior  criminal  justice 
systems.  However,  there  are  other 
countries  with  which  extradition  trea- 
ties are  being  discussed  and  still  others 
with  which  we  recently  joined  forces 
with  in  the  war  against  Iraq.  Further- 
more, democracy  is  spreading  through- 
out the  world  faster  than  anyone  could 
have  anticipated  and  certainly  faster 
than  extradition  treaties  can  be  nego- 
tiated and  ratified.  A  complete  bar  to 
extradition  Ignores  these  worldwide 
changes  which  are  unfolding  before  us 
and  does  not  serve  the  ends  of  justice. 
Simply  put,  brutal  murderers  of  Ameri- 
cans should  not  be  free  to  walk  the 
streets  of  our  Nation  because  we  lack 
the  formality  of  an  extradition  treaty. 
In  this  era  of  unprecedented  world 
travel  and  accessibility  to  foreign  na- 
tions, the  United  States  ought  to  have 
the  tools  it  needs  to  ensure  that  those 
who  choose  to  victimize  Americans  are 
appropriately  punished — either  here  in 
the  United  States  or  in  appropriate 
cases,  in  the  country  where  the  crime 
occurred. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  2  years  ago,  a  bright  and 
promising  young  American  woman, 
Carolyn  Abel,  was  savagely  murdered 
in  Seoul,  South  Korea.  Another  Amer- 


ican ^oman  is  strongly  suspected  of 
having  conmiltted  this  murder;  her  al- 
leged pccomplice  in  covering  up  the 
crime  [has  confessed,  and  the  suspect 
herself  has  flunked  a  lie  detector  test. 
Yet  despite  the  impressive  body  of  in- 
criminating evidence  against  this  sus- 
pect, She  has  gotten  off  scot  free,  has 
never  been  brought  to  justice,  and  is 
living  jtoday  in  the  United  States— all 
becauae  of  a  legal  technicality  which 
prohibits  the  United  States  from  extra- 
diting her  to  South  Korea  for  trial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  letters 
related  to  this  case  be  printed  in  the 
RECOiti)  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks: My  letter  of  May  1,  1989,  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker,  and  As- 
sistanl  Secretary  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs Janet  G.  Mullen's  letter  to  me 
dated  pecember  26, 1989. 

Mr.  president,  the  travesty  of  justice 
surrotttiding  the  murder  of  Carolyn 
Abel,  knd  countless  others  like  it,  are 
possible  because,  under  current  U.S. 
law,  our  Government  cannot  extradite 
a  person  to  another  country  in  the  ab- 
sence pf  an  extradition  treaty  or  con- 
grressi^nal  authority  to  do  so.  Making 
mattefs  worse,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Ihas  no  jurisdiction — save  in  a 
very  restricted  range  of  special  cir- 
cumstances—to prosecute  a  person  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  who  has 
murdered  an  American  abroad. 

Mr.  iPresident,  to  close  this  absurd 
loophole  in  current  law,  I  join  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  troia  South 
Carolina  today  in  sponsoring  the  Mur- 
der off  United  States  Nationals  Act  of 
1991,  lihich  ensures  that  those  who  kill 
Ameru;an  nationals  while  outside  the 
terrltdry  of  the  United  States  will  be 
brought  to  justice. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed, 
Mr.  President.  Today,  an  American  can 
murdo-  another  American  in  any  one  of 
some  '  0  countries  with  which  we  do  not 
have  I  n  extradition  treaty,  flee  to  the 
Unite<  States,  and  thereby  go 
unpun  shed  by  authorities  in  the  coun- 
try wl  ere  the  crime  was  committed. 

Mr.  E*resldent,  the  Murder  of  United 
Statei  Nationals  Act  of  1991  would 
amend  existing  U.S.  law  in  two  critical 
respecjts.  One,  it  would  amend  a  new 
sectio:  i  to  title  18  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  or  attempt  to  kill  a  U.S. 
national  while  such  a  person  Is  In  an- 
other 
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the  alleged  murderer  resides  in 
lilted  States,  and  to  cases  in 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  cer- 
that  the  country  in  which  the 
was  committed  lacks  the  lawful 
abillti  to  effect  the  return  of  the  al- 
leged :  nurderer. 

Sec<nd,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
currei  t  extradition  procedures  to  give 
the  ei  ecutlve  branch  authority,  in  the 
absence  of  an  extradition  treaty,  to 
stirreider  to  foreign  governments  per- 
sons who  conmilt  violent  crimes 
again  t  U.S.  nationals.  This  authority 
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would  be  limited  to  cases  involving 
crime  vicilms  who  are  U.S.  nationals 
and  to  c4ses  In  which  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  two  conditions:  First, 
that  the  evidence  presented  indicates 
that  had  the  offense  occurred  on  U.S. 
soil,  it  would  constitute  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence under  Federal  law,  and  second, 
that  the  alleged  offense  is  not  of  a  po- 
litical natjure.  It  is  expressly  Intended 
that  this  Motion  of  the  bill  will  apply 
retroactively,  which  is  permitted  since 
all  Intempitlonal  extradition  treaties 
can  be  retroactively  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
amendmeilts  contained  in  this  bill  are 
just  plalii  common  sense.  Indeed,  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  pass  this  bill 
promptly  and  routinely,  just  as  we 
would  any  other  technical  amendments 
to  previously  passed  legislation— tech- 
nical amendments  designed  to  correct 
outrageous  oversights  or  mischievous 
loopholes  that  were  obviously  not  in- 
tended ii  the  original  legislation. 
Surely,  ni  Senator  will  disagree  that 
the  execu|.lve  branch  should  have  au- 
thority. In  carefully  circim:iscrlbed 
condition^,  to  extradite  offenders  sus- 
pected onlcredible  evidence  of  commit- 
ting heinous  acts  against  Americans  in 
foreign  countries.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  simple  but  important 
leglslatlc 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoipflTTEE  ON  Appropriations, 

Washington.  DC.  May  .'.  1989 
Hon.  Jame^  a.  Baker  m. 
Secretary  o/lStote,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr]  Secretary:  Late  last  year  Caro- 
lyn J.  Abe4  the  daughter  of  my  constituent 
Dr.  Prancia  L.  Abel.  Chairman  of  the  School 
of  Physiology  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  lof  South  Carolina,  was  brutally 
murdered  i^  Seoul;  South  Korea.  I  have  been 
following  this  matter  closely  and  the  facts 
are  accuratjely  related  in  the  enclosed  letter 
from  friend^  and  colleagues  of  Dr.  Abel. 

As  you  w^l  note  trom  the  enclosed,  it  is  re- 
quested th^t  legislation  be  enacted  and  an 
extradition  treaty  be  worked  out  with  South 
Korea  that  will  allow  the  murderer  of  Caro- 
lyn Abel  to  be  returned  to  Korea  for  trial  on 
this  awful  offense.  I  would  appreciate  your 
having  the  Department's  legal  office  look 
into  this  for  me  and  advise  me  of  the  Depart- 
ment's willingness  to  help  in  this  tragic  situ- 
ation. 

With  wartn  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  F.  Holunos. 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC,  December  26. 1989. 
Hon.  Brnett  f.  Holunos, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollinos:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  leti«r  to  the  Secretary  dated  May  1, 
19B9,  enclosing  a  letter  from  a  number  of 
your  constituents  about  the  prospects  of 
bringing  to  Justice  the  per8on(8)  responsible 
for  the  deajth  of  Caroljm  Abel,  an  American 
citisen  wh(^  was  brutally  murdered  in  Seoul, 
Korea. 

The  facti 
essentially 


stated  by  your  constituents  are 
the  same  as  those  reported  to  the 
Departmen  t.  Caroljm  Abel,  an  American  citi- 
zen who   lad  been   teaching  at  a  private 
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school  in  Seoul,  was  found  dead  in  her  apart- 
ment In  Seoul  on  December  30,  1968.  Her 
throat  had  been  slashed,  and  her  torso  and 
tace  had  been  stabbed  many  times. 

In  statements  made  in  February,  1969,  a 
teacher  at  the  school  reportedly  accused  a 
former  colleague  of  having  committed  the 
murder.  The  teacher  also  reportedly  said 
that  she  had  helped  the  other  teacher  rear- 
range the  scene  of  the  crime  so  that  it  would 
look  as  if  the  murder  had  been  committed  in 
the  course  of  a  robbery.  The  teacher  who 
confessed  to  helping  cover  up  the  crime  after 
the  fact  has  been  convicted  in  Korean  court 
of  destroying  evidence  and  aiding  the  escape 
of  a  criminal  suspect,  and  she  received  a  one- 
year  sentence. 

The  individual  she  accused  of  the  murder, 
however,  had  returned  to  the  United  States 
before  the  statement  about  her  alleged  par- 
ticipation in  the  crime  had  been  made  and 
therefore  was  not  subject  to  Investigation  by 
the  Korean  authorities.  In  a  polygraph  exam- 
ination conducted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice pursuant  to  a  Korean  letters  rogatory 
request,  that  Individual  denied  any  involve- 
ment in  the  murder.  The  results  of  that  ex- 
amination have  been  provided  to  the  Korean 
authorities. 

The  Department  shares  your  constituents' 
concern  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  horrible 
crime  be  brought  to  Justice.  To  this  end,  the 
Department  has  sought  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Korea  in  the  conduct  of  its  inves- 
tigation so  that  it  may  obtain  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  identify  the  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible. The  Department  Just  recently  re- 
ceived a  diplomatic  note  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Korea  indicating  that  it  seeks  the 
return  of  the  accused  individual  to  stand 
trial  for  the  murder  of  Caroljm  Abel.  Under 
United  States  law,  however,  the  United 
States  cannot  return  that  individual  in  the 
abeence  of  an  extradition  treaty.  Valentine 
V.  Neidecker,  296  U.S.  5  (1996). 

Your  constituents  advanced  three  propos- 
als aimed  at  bringing  the  murderer  in  this 
case  to  Justice. 

Your  constituents  first  urge  you  to  con- 
sider pursuing  legislation  that  would  give 
the  Secretary  discretion  to  extradite  fugi- 
tives in  the  aboence  of  a  treaty.  The  Depart- 
ment has  not  in  the  past  sought  such  author- 
ity, and  the  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  es- 
tablish it.  We  find  virtue  in  the  current  pro- 
cedure, under  which  the  Senate  is  afforded 
an  opi»rtunity  to  provide  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  extradition  rela- 
tions with  a  particular  State.  However, 
should  the  Senate  wish  to  carve  out  an  ex- 
ception that  would  give  the  Secretary  discre- 
tion to  extradite  in  the  abeence  of  a  treaty, 
the  Department  would  be  willing  to  enter- 
tain the  proposal. 

Second,  your  constituents  propose  the  en- 
actment of  a  federal  statute  that  would  give 
the  United  States  Jurisdiction  over  certain 
(nnspecifled)  offenses  committed  abroad 
against  U.S.  cltixens.  Presumably,  they  had 
in  mind  serious  common  crimes  such  as  mur- 
der and  felonious  assault.  Such  an  assertion 
of  Jurisdiction  would  be  based  on  the  "pas- 
sive personality"  principle  under  inter- 
national law. 

The  United  States  has  generally  taken  the 
position  that  the  exercise  of  extraterritorial 
criminal  Jurisdiction  based  solely  on  the  na- 
tionality of  the  victim  Interferes  unduly 
with  the  application  of  local  law  by  local  au- 
thorities. The  practical  problems  associated 
with  the  Investigation  of  offenses  that  occur 
alHXMtd-^or  example,  the  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining physical  evidence  and  testimony  in 
admissible  form— suggest  that  it  Is  in  X3m  In- 


terest of  Justice  to  allow  the  foreign  Jurisdic- 
tion to  iirosecute  such  offenses  that  are  in 
violation  of  its  law. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States  has 
spoken  against  the  assertion  of  "passive  per- 
sonality" Jurisdiction  and  has  avoided  its  ap- 
plication under  U.S.  law.  The  Congress,  for 
its  part,  has  generally  chosen  not  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  exercise  such  Juris- 
diction. 

Third,  your  constituents  advocate  the  con- 
clusion of  an  extradition  treaty  with  Korea, 
and  they  urge  that  such  a  treaty  be  made 
retroactive.  Under  the  general  practice  of 
States,  extradition  treaties  are  generally 
retroactive.  The  rule  may  vary,  but  at  a 
minimum  it  holds  that  extradition  may  be 
had  for  an  offense  committed  before  an  ex- 
tradition treaty  comes  into  force  if  the  con- 
duct in  question  was  criminal  in  both  Juris- 
dictions at  the  time  of  commission;  clearly, 
this  is  the  case  for  the  crime  of  murder.  In 
U.S.  practice,  an  extradition  treaty  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  retroactive  in  this  sense  unless 
it  specifically  provides  to  the  contrary. 

Independent  of  the  tragic  death  of  Ms. 
Abel,  the  Department,  together  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  had  under  consider- 
ation the  question  of  negotiating  an  extra- 
dition treaty  with  Korea.  As  you  can  appre- 
ciate, this  question  Involves  the  evaluation 
of  a  number  of  factors.  The  Department 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  views  on 
the  matter. 

As  you  may  be  aware.  Department  officials 
have  been  in  contact  with  members  of  the 
victim's  family  and  have  kept  them  apprised 
of  developments  in  the  case.  I  assure  you 
that  we  will  continue  to  keep  the  family  in- 
formed to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Department  will  continue  to 
pursue  the  case  with  the  Korean  authorities 
to  ensure  that  they  take  every  possible  step 
to  bring  the  perpetrator  of  this  heinous 
crime  to  Justice. 
Sincerely, 

Janxt  O.  Mulums, 
Assistant  Secretary.  Legislative  Affairs.* 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Macx,  Mr.  De<3oncini.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  that 
certain  activities  of  a  charitable  orga- 
nization In  operating  an  amateur  ath- 
letic event  do  not  constitute  unrelated 
trade   or   business   activities;    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

OPERATION  OF  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  EVENTS  BY 
CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  college 
bowl  games  are  an  American  tradition. 
Through  college  bowl  organizations, 
funds  are  provided  to  support  the  edu- 
cational and  athletic  programs  of  the 
participating  colleges  and  universities. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion [NCAA]  rules  require  that  a  mini- 
mum of  75  percent  of  each  bowl's  gross 
revenue  be  given  to  the  participating 
Institutions  and  their  conferences.  The 
needs  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
for  funding  has  led  a  number  of  the 
tax-exempt  bowl  organizations  to  seek 
support  firom  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. Some  of  this  support  has  proven 
to  be  so  generous  that  the  recipients 
have  recognized  their  sponsors  by  hav- 
ing their  names  associated  with  bowl 
events. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
cently taken  positions  regarding  the 
tax  treatment  of  income  received  by 
these  bowl  organizations  that  seriously 
undermine  the  ability  of  these  bowls  to 
provide  the  maximum  level  of  support 
to  the  participating  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  would  clarify  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  law  relating  to  ama- 
teur athletic  events  that  will  assure,  as 
I  believe  present  law  Intends,  that  our 
colleges  and  universities — not  Uncle 
Sam— are  the  recipients  of  bowl  game 
proceeds. 

College  bowl  organizations  are  not- 
for-profit  organizations  that  qualify  for 
tax-exempt  status  under  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  While 
generally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax,  these  organizations  are  subject  to 
tax  on  any  unrelated  trade  or  business 
Income  realized  during  a  taxable  year. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  defines  un- 
related trade  or  business  as  any  trade 
or  business  of  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion the  conduct  of  which  is  not  sub- 
stantially related,  aside  from  the  need 
of  such  organization  for  income  or 
fUnds  or  the  use  it  makes  of  the  profits 
derived,  to  the  exercise  or  performance 
by  such  organization  of  the  charitable, 
educational,  religious,  or  other  exempt 
purpose  and  function  constituting  the 
basis  for  its  exemption  under  Internal 
Revenue  Code  section  501  (Sec.  513(a)). 

At  issue  is  how  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  interprets  this  term.  Many  of 
the  sponsors  of  these  bowl  games  are  so 
generous  that  the  bowl  organizations 
choose  to  recognize  their  contribution 
to  college  athletics  by  placing  the 
sponsors  name  in  the  bowl  game  title 
or  by  other  similar  means.  This  prac- 
tice should  not  be  construed  to  be  any- 
thing other  than  recognition  of  a  spon- 
sor's generosity.  IRS  is  attempting  to 
treat  a  sponsor's  support  as  taxable  in- 
come to  these  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions that  qualify  for  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus. This  bill  will  ensure  that  associat- 
ing a  sponsor's  name  with  an  amateur 
athletic  event,  such  as  recognition  of  a 
sponsor's  name  by  including  it  in  the 
title  of  the  event  or  some  other  form  of 
name  recognition  of  a  sponsor  at  an 
amateur  athletic  or  related  event,  does 
not  constitute  an  unrelated  trade  or 
business. 

A  second  provision  of  this  bill  would 
codify  IRS'  current  position  regarding 
other  types  of  Income  received  by  these 
organizations  In  association  with  ama- 
teur athletic  events.  This  list  includes 
the  sale  of  broadcast  rights  for  such 
amateur  sports  events.  It  also  includes 
circumstances  whether  the  exempt  or- 
ganization enters  into  an  agreement 
with  a  third  party  giving  that  third 
party  the  right  to  produce  and  sell  a 
game  program;  or  circumstances  in 
which  the  organization  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  a  third  party  giving 
that  third  party  the  right  to  use  the 
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name  or  logo  of  the  tax-exempt  organl- 
lation.  the  amateur  athletic  event,  or 
related  activities. 

The  final  iasae  addressed  by  this  bill 
Is  the  tax  treatment  of  the  licensing  of 
the  right  to  produce  or  to  sell  event 
prognuns.  Bowl  organizations,  the 
NCAA,  and  other  amateur  siwrts  orga- 
nizations generally  license  their  rights 
to  an  unrelated  third  party  to  produce 
and  sell  an  event  program.  In  exchange 
for  these  rights,  the  exempt  organiza- 
tion receives  a  royalty.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  exempts  royalties  re- 
ceived by  tax-exempt  entities  from  tax- 
ation. However,  the  IRS  has  challenged 
whether  the  fee  received  from  transfer- 
ring these  rights  qualifies  as  a  royalty 
and  has  claimed  that  such  fees  are  un- 
related to  the  exercise  or  performance 
of  the  charitable  purpose.  Although 
ntS  lost  in  the  10th  circuit,  they  are 
still  taking  the  position  that  such  re- 
ceipts should  be  taxed.  See  NCAA  v. 
Comm'r  of  Internal  Revenue,  914  F.  2d 
1417  (10th  Clr.  1990).  This  biU  would 
codUy  the  conclusion  of  the  10th  cfr- 
colt. 

By  clarifying  these  issues,  the  bowl 
organizations  will  be  able  to  turn  over 
the  maximnm  amount  of  money  to  the 
participating  schools.  Without  these 
changes  in  law,  the  bowl  organizations 
will  be  required  to  turn  34  percent  of 
thoee  proceeds  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment resulting  in  less  revenues  to 
the  schools.  This  bill  is  good  tax  policy 
and  is  good  educational  policy  espe- 
cially during  these  times  when  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  look- 
ing for  ways  to  fund  and  improve  our 
educational  system.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Conunittee  toward 
adoption  of  this  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  HEFUN: 

S.  863.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  dem- 
onstration program  for  vlor  dire  exam- 
ination in  certain  criminal  cases,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with  respect 
to  the  examination  of  prospective  Ju- 
rors; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  with  re- 
spect to  the  examination  of  prosiiective 
Jnron;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  iirovide  for  a  dem- 
onstration program  for  vlor  dire  exam- 
ination In  certain  civil  cases,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

VOm  DDtS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  regard- 
ing the  voir  dire  process  in  federal 
courts.  The  voir  dire  process  is  simply 
the  method  by  which  potential  Jurors 
are  selected  to  sit  on  a  Jury.  The  legis- 
lation which  I  am  Introducing  goes  di- 


rectly to  establishing  a  more  func- 
tional approach  to  voir  dire,  and  to 
protecting  the  right  to  a  fair  and  im- 
partial. Jury. 

Presently,  federal  rules  permit  attor- 
nesrs  tf  participate  in  conducting  voir 
dire  oidy  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
alters  this  process  and  guarantees  an 
attorney's  participation  in  the  exam- 
ination of  prospective  Jurors.  I  believe 
that  the  attorneys  representing  clients 
are  be«t  equipped  to  elicit  bias  in  po- 
tential! Jurors.  Attorneys  are  generally 
more  Ifnowledgeable  about  the  facts  of 
a  particular  case  and  by  participating 
in  thai  voir  dire  process  are  better 
equipped  to  elicit  a  potential  Jurors' 
bias  which  may  not  be  readily  appar- 
ent. Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
vofr  dire  process  can  be  substantially 
Impro^d  through  the  limited  partici- 
pation of  attorneys  who  are  directly  in- 
volved Hn  a  case. 

I  ami  introducing  four  separate  bills 
today.  ^Two  of  these  bills  are  identical 
to  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
in  previous  sessions  of  Congress.  These 
bills  legislatively  amend  the  federal 
rules  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure 
which  would  have  a  direct  impact  on 
all  the  federal  courts.  This  legislation 
has  reoeived  criticism  in  the  past,  espe- 
cially b'om  federal  Judges  who  believe 
that  ^ch  changes  would  undermine 
their  authority  in  the  courtroom.  Al- 
though I  disagree  with  the  premise 
that  a  result  of  these  bills  would  be  a 
loss  of  courtroom  control,  I  do  believe 
that  judge's  fears  while  unfounded,  are 
sincere. 

In  crder  to  alleviate  these  fears, 
these  previous  legislative  proposals 
have  jieen  compromised  to  establish 
study  districts  in  which  these  proce- 
dural changes  can  be  examined.  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary to  compromise  and  to  acknowl- 
edge a  willingness  to  study  these  pro- 
posed changes.  The  two  alternative 
proposals  which  I  am  introducing  are  a 
result  of  thoughtful  compromise  and  I 
am  hoiwful  that  they  will  be  speedily 
enacts  1.  These  compromises  passed  the 
Senate  last  year. 

I  believe  that  an  impartial  and  unbi- 
ased Jury  is  the  cornerstone  of  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  trial  by 
Jury.  I  further  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion ^11  help  to  protect  and  enhance 
this  fundamental  tenet  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  these  bills. 
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]  ly  Mr.   DOMENICI  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Binoaman): 
9tJ.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion iii  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  compensation  to  individuals 
who  lo^t  their  land  or  mining  claims  to 
the  U.^.  Government  for  the  establish- 
ment ;  of  the  White  Sands  Missile 
Range!  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  National  Resources. 


WHrra  SaNDS  PAIR  COMPENSATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOllENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recenjtly  been  blessed  with  a  great 
moral  and  military  victory  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf .  t  am  happy  to  say  that  much 
of  the  advanced  technology  that  was 
deployed  $o  successfully  against  the 
enemy  forces,  such  as  the  brilliant  Pa- 
triot missile  system,  was  tested  in  my 
home  State.  I  am  not  the  least  bit  em- 
barrassed to  rise  before  this  body  and 
claim  bragging  rights  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexioo  and  the  role  it  has  played 
in  giving  t^s  country  its  pride  back. 

New  Mexico,  you  understand,  has  a 
long  hlstohr  of  standing  firmly  behind 
the  President  and  this  country  in  time 
of  war.  At^  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n.  President  Roosevelt  needed  the  tem- 
porary use  of  ranch  land  in  the  White 
Sands  are4  of  New  Mexico  for  a  bomb- 
ing rangei  Many  ranchers  and  hard 
rock  miners— about  ISO  families— were 
required  U>  leave  behind  their  ranches 
and  claimf  so  the  military  would  have 
an  adequ4te  site  for  its  testing  and 
training  needs.  Most  of  these  folks,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  willingly  did  so  with 
the  full  ext)ectation  that  they  would  be 
able  to  resume  thefr  former  livelihood 
when  the  Var  ended. 

However,  several  years  later,  in  1975, 
the  Ooverrmnent  determined  it  would 
have  a  continuing  long-term  need  for 
the  use  of{  the  rangeland  as  a  military 
testing  and  training  facility  and  took 
permanent  possession.  History  will 
show  that  this  area  played  an  impor- 
tant part  ever  the  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  VI.8.  military  capabilities  as 
the  premier  peacekeeping  force  in  the 
world.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  testing 
and  training  for  the  use  of  the  Patriot 
missile  system  took  place  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  these  very  lands.  Obviously, 
one  must  eoncede  that  the  Government 
took  possession  of  the  lands  for  what 
must  be  censidered  a  higher  and  better 
use  on  a  national  perspective. 

But  what  of  the  ranchers  and  miners 
who  gave  up  their  claims  to  the  land? 
They  were!  compensated,  to  be  sure,  for 
those  lanls  to  which  they  held  free 
title;  howpver,  they  received  no  com- 
pensation for  the  remainder  of  the 
lands  within  their  ranch  units — the 
public  dotnain  lands— for  which  they 
held  grazlhg  permits  or  mining  claims. 
Now,  one  knight  ask  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  compensate  a  rancher  or 
miner  for  [land  which  is  not  theirs  but 
which  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  the  Government  must 
consider  each  ranch  or  mining  claim  as 
a  full  unit  of  business,  including  both 
patented  lands  and  public  domain  lands 
within  the  unit  boundaries  which  had 
been  used  ■  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ranch- 
er's or  mlaer's  livelihood. 

Consider  this  analogy,  if  you  will:  A 
businessman  who  manufactures  widg- 
ets purchases  a  small  shop  to  set  up  his 
widget  making  factory.  His  business 
begins  well,  but  he  sees  that,  in  order 
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to  stay  up  with  the  competition,  he 
must  expand  his  factory  and  make 
more  widgets  at  a  lower  price.  The 
landlord  of  a  large  vacant  building  next 
door  offers  to  lease  the  widget  maker 
the  building  at  a  moderate  price  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  with  an  option  to  ex- 
tend. The  widget  maker  leases  the  va- 
cant building  and  over  the  next  few 
years  puts  thousands  of  doUsuv  of  cap- 
ital expenditures  into  the  building  so  it 
can  be  specially  outfitted  to  make 
widgets.  The  widget  maker  doesn't  get 
rich,  but  he  works  hard  and  makes  a 
comfortable  living  manufacturing 
widgets.  He  lives  the  American  dream. 

After  a  time,  the  landlord  of  the 
building  decides  he  has  a  better  use  for 
his  property  and  tells  the  widget 
maker  that  he  must  pack  up  his  fac- 
tory and  move  out.  He  very  generously, 
or  so  he  thinks,  offer  to  buy  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  the  lease  from 
the  widget  maker  even  though  the 
widget  maker  didn't  jm-y  for  the  lease 
in  advance.  The  landlord  is  amazed  and 
taken  aback  when  the  widget  maker 
threatens  to  file  suit  on  him  for  loss  of 
his  business.  After  all,  the  building 
didn't  belong  to  the  widget  maker,  did 
it? 

Now,  this  may  seem  like  a  simple 
story  and  Indeed  it  is  just  so;  however, 
the  message  Is  clear:  The  landowner, 
by  merely  taking  back  what  was  right- 
fully his,  not  only  reneged  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  long-term  business  ar- 
rangement, but  in  so  doing  affected  the 
widget  maker's  ability  to  maintain  his 
livelihood.  That  is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion In  which  the  White  Sands  ranchers 
and  miners  were  put  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  were  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  their  fee  lands,  but  not  for 
the  public  domain  lands  within  their 
ranch  unit  or  claim.  These  folks  lost 
not  only  their  own  patented  lands,  but 
also  the  ability  to  maintain  their  live- 
lihood from  the  businesses  they  had  en- 
gendered, businesses  which  Included 
the  use  of  the  public  domain  lands  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  business  pack- 
age. 

I  want  to  say  that  two  well  estab- 
lished organizations,  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, have  recognized  for  some  time  now 
that  public  domain  lands  within  a 
ranch  unit  lend  an  intrinsic  value  to 
the  ranch  over  and  above  that  of  the 
patented  acreage  and  facilities.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  recently  stated 
to  me  by  the  president  of  one  of  New 
Mexico's  banks,  many  western  ranches 
would  not  be  of  much  value  at  all  If  the 
public  lands  and  federal  grazing  per- 
mits were  not  considered  as  part  of  the 
ranch.  I  have  in  my  possession  letters 
fkx>m  the  IRS  and  the  banking  industry 
which  document  the  fact  that  public 
dontain  lands  and  appurtenant  iirivi- 
leges  are  calculated  in  determining  es- 
tate taxes  and  ranch  appraisals.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  proof  enough  that  the 
▼alae  of  a  ranch  unit— or  a  mining 


claim— must  Include  all  the  lands  con- 
trolled by  the  rancher  or  miner  and  not 
merely  Uie  fee  lands.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Rboord  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Briefly,  let  me  explain  that  the 
White  Sands  ranchers  did  seek  relief 
through  legal  remedies;  however,  the 
courts'  decision  was  that  the  ranchers 
had  no  right  to  compensation  for  their 
loss  of  use  of  the  public  domain  lands 
In  their  former  ranch  units.  I  disagree 
with  that  decision.  The  Congress,  it 
seems,  is  the  final  hope  for  these  folks 
to  be  fairly  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
their  livelihood. 

My  bill  will  establish  a  seven-mem- 
ber commission  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  evaluate  the  own- 
ers' claims  and  distribute  $17.5  million 
in  compensation.  The  tnily  unfortu- 
nate thing  about  this  situation  is  that 
most  of  the  original  patriots  who  will- 
ingly left  their  homes  and  ranches  are 
no  longer  with  us  today  and  went  to 
their  rest  believing  their  Government 
had  done  them  wrong. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  1991 — the  year  of  this  Na- 
tion's great  victory  over  the  injustices 
in  the  gulf— is  clearly  an  appropriate 
time  to  correct  the  injustices  per- 
petrated on  the  White  Sands  ranchers 
and  miners  and  finally  fully  com- 
pensate them  for  the  sacrifices  they 
have  endured  to  ensure  the  military  su- 
periority enjoyed  by  this  coimtry.  To 
this  end,  I  am  introducing  my  bill,  the 
White  Sands  Fair  Compensation  Act  of 
1991,  in  the  hopes  the  Congress  will  act 
swiftly  and  favorably  toward  Its  pas- 
sage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  the  previously  men- 
tioned letters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  867 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assanbled, 

SCnON  1. 8HOBT  ithb. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "White  Sands 
Pair  Ck>inpenBatlon  Act  of  1901". 

asa  1.  FINMNOS. 

The  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range  is  a  vital 
national  defense  installation; 

(2)  the  United  States  established  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  during  World  War  n. 
temporarily  displacing  ranchers  and  miners 
working  on  land  in  the  area  of  the  Range  and 
later,  in  1975.  permanently  taking  the  land; 

(3)  Individuals  who  owned  land  or  mining 
claims  in  what  is  now  the  Range  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  effort  of  the 
United  States  to  win  World  War  n  and  to  the 
post-war  national  defense  program  by 
vacating  their  land  at  the  reqaest  of  the 
United  States  Government; 

(4)  these  individuals  have  not  been  fully 
compensated  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  for  the  loas  of  their  land; 


(5)  the  United  State  Oovemment  has  an 
obligation  to  pay  full  compensation  to  theM 
Individuals  for  the  loss  of  their  land;  and 

(6)  the  only  way  for  these  Individuals  to  re- 
oelve  full  compensation  is  through  an  Act  of 
Congreoa. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMDiT.— There  Is  established 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  White  Sands  Fair 
Compensation  Commission. 

0>)  MmfflKRHHTP— 

(1)  NUHBKR  AND  APFOiMTifXNT.— Th*  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  7  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  In  making  ap- 
polntmenu  to  the  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider— 

(A)  individuals  wboee  names  are  submitted 
by  the  Oovemor  of  New  Mexico  and  any 
Member  of  Congress  representing  New  Mex- 
ico; and 

(B)  individuals  from  New  Mexico  with  spe- 
cial knowledge  in  the  area  of  agrlcultoral  ec- 
onomics or  the  history  of  the  establishment 
of  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 

(2)  TEUfs;  Vacancies.— Members  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission.  The 
President  shall  appoint  a  new  member,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  paragraiA 
(1).  if  a  vacancy  on  the  Commission  arises. 

(3)  Compensation.- Members  shall  serve 
without  pay  or  compensation  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  TRAVEL  EXPENSES.- Each  member  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistance,  at  rates  author- 
ised for  employees  of  agencies  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  while  away  firom  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  is  the  perfonnanoe 
of  services  for  the  Commission. 

(c)  Quorum.— 4  members  of  the  ConunissioB 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  hold  hearings. 

(d)  Officers.— The  chairman,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  elected 
by  the  members  to  serve  terms  detennlned 
by  the  Commission. 

(e)  ADMJNISTRATTVE  SUPPORT.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  Commission  with 
such  professional,  technical,  and  clerical 
staff  and  services  and  administrative  support 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  for 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  this  Act.  Amounts  required  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
shall  be  paid  team  funds  appropriated  under 
section  10. 

(0  Bylaws.- The  Commission  may  make 
such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  it  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

aK.  4.  KVALUATION  AND  PAnONT  or  CLAIMa 

(a)  Evaluation.— The  Commission  shall 
evaluate  the  claims  submitted  by  owners  re- 
lating to  the  taking  of  their  property. 

(b)  Payment.- The  Commission  shall  make 
payments  to  those  claimants  the  Commis- 
sion determines  have  not  been  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  United  States  for  the  taking 
of  their  property. 

(c)  Determination  of  Amount  op  Pay- 
ment.—In  evaluating  claims,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  that  value  the  property 
had  in  1975  based  on  established  precedents 
for  the  valuation  of  similar  real  estate  la 
New  Mexico.  The  pajrment  amount  shall  be 
an  amount  which  exceeds  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  the  Commission  so  deter- 
mines and  the  amount  of  the  payment  re- 
ceived by  the  claimant  in  1975  tram  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Any  payments  received  by  claim- 
ants from  the  United  States  between  1943 
and  1975  for  the  lease  of  property  by  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
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Commlaaion    In   determining    valaes   under 
thlB  aubaection. 

(d)  Prioritt  op  C0N8IDERATI0N.— In  Consid- 
ering claims,  the  Commission  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  claims  submitted  by  those  claimants 
who  owned  property  until  the  date  the  Unit- 
ed States  took  the  proi>erty  in  1975. 

ABC.  L  AFPBAL  PKOCCDUKE. 

If  a  claimant  disputes  a  decision  of  the 
Commlasion,  the  claimant  may  appeal  that 
decision  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  uphold  the  decision  or  reject  it.  If  the 
Secretary  rejects  a  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  the  determination  of  a  pay- 
ment amount  under  section  4(c),  the  Sec- 
retary may  Increase  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment, or,  if  no  payment  was  approved  by  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  a 
payment  to  be  made.  The  Secretary  may  not 
decrease  the  amount  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  decision  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  final  and  no  further  appeals,  or  judicial 
review,  shall  be  permitted. 
sac.  c  umTATioKra 

(A)  PnjNO  OF  Claims.— No  claims  may  be 
filed  under  this  Act  after  the  12  month  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  PiUNa  OF  APPEALS.— No  appeals  may  be 
filed  by  a  claimant  after  the  30  day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  claimant  is  noti- 
fied of  the  determination  of  the  payment 
amount  by  the  Commission  under  section 
4{b). 

8BC  7.  TDDONATION  OF  COtOOSfflON. 

The  Commission  shall   terminate  1  year 
after  completing  action  on  all  claims  filed 
under  this  Act. 
BBC  &  DBnNrnoN& 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "claimant"  means  an  owner 
who  fUes  a  claim  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
White  Sands  Fair  Compensation  Commis- 
sion; 

O)  the  term  "owner"  means  any  individual 
(or  their  heirs  or  assignees)  who  owned  prop- 
erty in  1975; 

(4)  the  term  "property"  means  ranching 
units  or  mining  claims  in  the  area  of  the 
Range  taken  by  the  United  States  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  after  1941  and  which 
are  part  of  the  Range  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(5)  the  term  "Range"  me&nF  uhe  White 
Sands  Bfisalle  Range,  New  Mexico;  and 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

IBC  tL  BUMST  ACT  COMFUANCK. 

No  authority  under  this  Act  to  make  pay- 
ments shall  be  effective  in  any  fiscal  year  ex- 
cept to  such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as 
are  irovlded  in  advance  in  appropriation 
acts. 

■BC.  I*.  AOTBOUZATION  OT  AFI>BOPiaATK>N& 

There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  S17,S00.0(X),  which  may  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  pay  claims  and 
for  neceaaary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  related  to  carrying  out 
this  Act. 

Froodction  Credit  association 

of  southkrn  new  mexico. 
Rotuea.  NM.  April  17, 1991. 
Hon.  Pm  DcMKNicL 
U.S.SenaU, 
WoMhinaton.  DC. 

Drar  8rnat(»  DOMSNici:  I  would  like  to 
•zpraM  my  concerns  regarding  legislation  af- 
fecUng  the  leaae  of  federal  lands  by  Indlvld- 
aals  for  the  porpoae  of  gracing  livestock. 

It  Is  a  common  practice  for  agricultural 
lenders   to   place   considerable   value   on  a 


ranchlnk  unit  which  includes  federal  leases. 
This  value  is  based  on  the  number  of  animals 
the  nmch  unit  can  accommodate  as  well  as 
appraisals  by  licensed  real  estate  appraisers. 
These  appraisers  justify  a  grazing  lease  value 
based  on  income  potential  and  replacement 
cost  valties. 

Oftentimes,  leasees  have  paid  considerable 
amounts  for  the  private  properties  and  the 
assignnient  and  transfer  of  the  associated 
federal  grazing  leases.  These  same  people 
also  iniest  their  own  time  and  money  im- 
proving* the  leased  federal  lands.  The  only 
way  th^y  can  regain  their  investment  is 
from  tl:^  sale  of  the  "ranch  unit"  which  in- 
cludes the  assignment  and  transfer  of  the 
grazing  !l  ease. 

Another  strong  reason  for  valuing  federal 
grazing  leases  is  based  on  tax  considerations. 
The  Injtemal  Revenue  Service  definitely 
places  a  value  on  federal  grazing  leases  in  an 
individttal's  estate. 

It  is  based  on  these  facts  that  lenders  do 
indeed  loan  funds  for  the  purchase  of  ranch- 
ing uiuts  (including  the  federal  grazing 
lease)  a|>d  the  purchase  of  livestock  for  these 
ranchei 

I  ho 
great  ( 
Associi 


i  this  letter  clearly  expresses  the 
incem  shared  by  Production  Credit 
ion  of  Southern  New  Mexico  and  all 
financial  institutions  concerning  legislation 
affecting  federal  grazing  leases  and  the  val- 
ues associated  with  these  leases. 
S^cerely, 

Jm  McCoy, 
Vice  President. 

First  National  Bank 

OF  Chaves  County, 
Roswell.  NM.  April  15. 1991. 
Hon.  Prfrs  DOMENiCL 
U.S.  Set  ate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Senator  Domenici:  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  concerning  whether  or  not  BLM 
Permit4  have  value,  the  answer  is  a  definite 
inever  ranches  are  bought  and  sold. 
Permit  has  value  because  it  allows 
;her  to  have  control  of  enough  acre- 
luce  a  profitable  operation, 
le  cases,  if  it  were  not  for  the  BLM 
the  ranch  would  be  too  small  to  be 
le  with  just  the  deeded  acres.  Ranch 
loans  ill  our  area  usually  depend  on  deeded 
land  aqd  leased  BLM  land  to  have  enough 
production  for  repayment. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this 
matter,^please  to  not  hestitate  to  contact  us. 
Sficerely, 

Larry  G.  Stoerner, 

President. 
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Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Great  Falls.  MT,  September  30, 1983. 


Mr. 

GlasgovL  MT. 

Dear  fiR. :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  re- 
vised rqport  showing  adjustment  to  the  real 
estate  aK:reage  for  the  farmland  and  net  min- 
erals. My  valuation  of  the  real  property  is 
based  upon  the  comparable  sales  in  the  area. 
The  Drtwery  Angus  to  Tew  Ranch  sale  pro- 
vided supports  my  valuation  after  computa- 
tion of  it  more  realistic  evaluation  of  animal 
units  09  the  leased  grazing  of  600  a.u.m.  The 
followi4g  is  a  summary  of  the  comparable 
sales: 
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Hanson  t^  Carlson  was  a  sale  south  of 
Miles  City  |of  6057  acres  of  rough  badland 
grazing.  Atiother  sale  was  out  of  the 
Shefelbeine  Elstate  north  of  the  subject  in 
March  of  1902  which  sold  250  acres  of  rough 
badland  gracing  for  S75  per  acre.  These  sales 
support  my  valuation  of  the  deeded  acreage 
of  the  subject  at  S200^acre  for  the  cropland 
and  S70^acre  for  the  grazing. 

I  disagree  with  your  evaluation  that  the 
over  9,000  acres  of  State  and  Federal  lease 
held  by  the  decedent  should  be  given  no 
value.  Comflarable  sales  and  apiraisals  made 
show  the  vklue  of  leased  grazing  to  range 
f^m  $40  toJsSO  per  a.u.m.  Even  the  estate's 
appraisal  oC  the  subject  property  recognizes 
that  the  Stt^te  and  Federal  grazing  privileges 
are  worth  vi  of  the  value  of  deeded  grazing. 
(See  attach^  copy)  My  valuation  would  re- 
sult in  the  ^tate  and  Federal  grazing  privi- 
leges being  worth  approximately  V*  of  the 
value  of  the  deeded  grazing.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  sales  of  grazing  privileges. 

Eiselein  tlanch  Appraisal,  Date:  12/80, 
Value:  S50/anm. 

Fraser  toj  Keefer,  Date:  9m,  Value:  $45/ 
aum.  I 

Knerr  to  Ifindle,  Date:  4/76,  Value:  $40/aum. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  appraisal  per  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1963  of  cutter  and  canner  cows 
trom  S36  to  {t42  per  hundredweight  is  an  indi- 
cation of  tl^e  Glasgow  market.  The  Billings 
market  sholws  a  range  of  $41  to  S49.50  per 
hundredweight  for  slaughter  cows  for  the 
week  of  Apif  1  3-10.  1961.  The  Glasgow  market 
would  likel^  be  a  few  cents  below  the  Bil- 
lings market  in  general.  However,  what  we 
are  valuing  Hn  the  Edward  Paine  estate  as  of 
April  1961  are  bred  cows  and  cow/calf  pairs. 
Middle  aged  900-1100  pound  cows  with  calves 
were  selling  for  $575-$650  per  pair  and  bred 
cows  for  $S()0-$5S0  per  head  as  of  the  valu- 
ation date.  JUSDA- Weekly  Uvestock  Sum- 
mary, Billiqgs,  Montana.  I  am  also  aware  of 
a  sale  in  January  of  1961  of  100  head  of  10-12 
year  old  coWs  in  very  poor  shape  for  $475  per 
head,  where  the  buyer  only  expected  to  be 
able  to  get!  one  years  calf  crop  and  would 
have  the  additional  expense  of  three  months 
feeding  cost  before  calving.  Therefore,  my 
valuation  o: '  $400  per  head  for  the  bred/cow- 
calf  iMlrs  is  reasonable  and  discounts  the 
value  for  pttor  condition  and  must  stand  in 
the  valuation  for  the  cattle  in  the  Edward 
Paine  Estate. 

Further,  there  is  a  disallowance  of  the 
farm  debts  Incurred  after  decedent's  date  of 
death  which  were  merely  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  carrying  on  the  decedent's  business 
of  operating  the  farm  and  not  necessarily  in- 
curred in  preserving  the  estate  for  sale  or  to 
effect  distribution  to  the  beneficiaries.  Dece- 
dent's will  jprovides  for  the  property  to  be 
left  as  a  un|t,  except  for  the  livestock  which 
passed  to  EJddy  Paine  Jr.,  indicating  a  sale 
was  not  a  aecessity  for  distribution  to  the 
beneficiariee.  These  operating  expenses 
would  be  ptoperly  deductible  on  the  estate 
income  tax  ^tum  and  not  the  estate  tax  re- 
turn. Estates  of  Brewer.  BTA  Memo.  op.  Dec. 
12,233-H.       I 

Also  I  will  need  to  know  whether  Mr.  Paine 
was  activel^  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  ranch  a|  the  time  of  his  death  in  order  to 
allow  the  installment  payment  election.  I 
was  informed  that  he  was  living  in  a  nursing 
home  prior  to  his  death.  I  have  computed  the 
installmentipayments  that  would  be  due  if  it 
is  found  thei  estate  qualifies  for  this  election. 

I  will  ne^  to  know  whether  the  estate 
agrees  with  my  adjustments  to  the  Edward 
Paine  Estatle  within  the  next  3  weeks,  as  I 
will  have  to  close  it  out  at  this  time.  Thank 
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you  for  your  cooperation  In  handling  thla 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  K.  Streeter, 
Estate  Tax  Attorney. 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
AltnuiueTQue,  NM,  July  31, 1990. 
Re:  Estate  Tax  Valuation  of  SUte  and  Fed- 
eral Lease  Land. 

Ur. . 

GlenxDood,  NM. 

Dear  Mr. :  I  apologize  for  the  delay  in 

responding  to  your  inquiry.  As  I  understood 
your  question,  you  wanted  to  know  how  farm 
or  ranch  land  would  be  valued  for  estate  tax 
purposes  when  it  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  either  or  both  State  and  Federal  grac- 
ing permits.  If  I  have  not  addressed  your 
question  or  you  wish  to  discuss  other  issues, 
you  should  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  at  the 
number  noted  above. 

Section  2031  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  in  relevant  part  that  the  value  of 
the  gross  estate  of  a  decedent  will  be  deter- 
mined by  including  property  in  the  gross  es- 
tate on  the  basis  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  as  of  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death,  unless  the  executor  elects  the  alter- 
nate valuation  method  under  section  2032  of 
the  IRS  Code.  Internal  Revenue  regulation 
20.2031-l(b)  provides  in  relevant  part  that  the 
fair  market  value  of  property  is  the  price  at 
which  the  property  would  change  hands  be- 
tween a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller, 
neither  being  under  a  compulsion  to  buy  or 
sell  and  both  having  knowledge  of  relevant 
facts. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  grazing 
permits  may  be  renewed  periodically  by  the 
governmental  agency  and  they  retain  the 
discretion  not  to  renew  the  permit.  It  is  also 
my  understanding  that  with  respect  to  the 
federal  permit  there  is  no  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest in  the  federal  land  created  by  the  per- 
mit. However,  absent  abuse  of  the  land,  the 
permits  are  generally  renewed  and  enhance 
the  value  of  the  land.  When  farmland  is  sold, 
the  purchaser  will  consider  the  existence  of 
the  permits  because  the  purchaser  who  oth- 
erwise qualifies  will  generally  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  new  grazing  permit. 

Although  a  grazing  permit  does  not  create 
any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the  federal 
land  affected  by  the  permit,  it  is  a  valuable 
component  part  of  the  nearby  fee  land  and 
has  been  recognized  as  having  value  in  sev- 
eral court  decisions.  See  Estate  of  Cronin  v. 
Cronin.  89  S.D.  632,  237  N.W.  2d  171  (1975); 
United  States  v.  JamiUo,  190  F.  2d  300  (10th 
Cir.  1951).  See  also  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
County  of  Modoc  v.  Archer.  18  Cal.  App.  3d  717. 
726,  96  Cal.  Rptr.  379,  386  (1971),  which  held 
that  a  federal  grazing  permit  was  a 
possessory  interest  in  real  property  which 
exists  as  a  result  of  itossession,  exclusive  use, 
or  a  right  to  possession  or  exclusive  use  of 
land  .  .  .  unaccompanied  by  the  ownership  of 
a  fee  simple  or  life  estate  in  the  property", 
and  Ruelas  v.  Ruelas.  7  Ariz.  App.  98,  346 
P2d.490,  493  (1968),  which  held  that  a  federal 
grazing  permit  "has  an  economic  value 
which  affects  the  value  of  the  patented  land 
to  which  the  permit  is  an  adjunct."  Accord- 
ingly, the  grazing  permit  is  a  valuable  asset 
attached  to  the  land  owned  in  fee  by  the  de- 
cedent and  is  thus  an  element  of  the  value  of 
the  land  owned  in  fee.  Rev.  Rul.  86-80,  1986- 

2  C.B.  ise. 

If  the  governmental  unit  adjusts  the  ani- 
mal units  per  month  for  the  leased  land,  the 
value  of  the  fee  should  decrease  because  the 
return  to  the  rancher  has  also  decreased.  In 
other  words,  because  the  value  of  the  lease 
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has  decreased,  the  value  of  the  fee  which 
takes  the  value  of  the  lease  Into  consider- 
ation has  also  decreased. 

Again,  if  you  have  additional  questions  in 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DonTknnent, 
Estate  Tax  Attorney.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  educational 
assistance  benefits  for  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  served  on  active  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTairs. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
S.  868,  a  bill  to  improve  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  for  certain 
servlcemembers  and  reservists  who 
served  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 
Specifically,  this  bill  would  amend 
chapters  30,  32,  and  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  chapter  106  of  title  10 
to  restore  educational  assistance  enti- 
tlement to  participants  in  the  pro- 
grams imder  these  chapters  who  had 
received  benefits  for  the  pursuit  of 
courses  which  they  were  unable  to 
complete  because  either  they  were  re- 
servists who  were  called  to  active  duty 
or.  In  the  case  of  active-duty 
servlcemembers,  they  were  assigned 
duties  that  prevented  them  from  com- 
pleting their  courses.  The  bill  would 
also  amend  chapter  106  to  extend  the 
delimiting  date  for  reservists'  edu- 
cation entitlement  by  the  length  of 
their  periods  of  active  duty,  and  pro- 
vide that  reservists  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  separated  from 
the  Selected  Reserve  for  education  ben- 
efit purposes  by  reason  of  their  active- 
duty  service. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  are 
derived  trom  two  Persian  Gulf  benefits 
bills— H.R.  1108,  as  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  and.  In  part,  fi-om  S.  490,  as 
Introduced  by  Senator  Boren  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  Similar  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Persian  Gulf 
servlcemembers  and  veterans'  benefits 
package— H.R.  1175.  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  March  13,  and  In  S.  578,  as 
part  of  the  leadership  amendment 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  14  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1175— but  not  in- 
cluded in  S.  725  as  enacted  in  Public 
Law  102-25.  Unfortunately,  the  measure 
enacted  on  April  6  was  limited  by  a 
monetary  cap  on  funding  for  all  veter- 
ans' benefits  in  the  bill  and.  as  a  result, 
did  not  include  these  provisions. 

RESTORATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
ENTITLEMENT 

Mr.  President,  trom  Augxist  1  through 
the  present  time,  many  active-duty 
servlcemembers  and  reservists  have 
had  to  leave  school  in  order  to  serve  in 


the  Persian  Gulf  or  in  support  of  mili- 
tary operations  there.  Section  1  of  this 
bill  would  restore  educational  assist- 
ance to  participants  In  programs  for 
active-duty  servlcemembers,  depend- 
ents and  survivors,  and  reservists  who 
had  received  payment  of  VA-admlnls- 
tered  educational  benefits  but  were  un- 
able to  complete  their  courses  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  change  In  their  duties,  or  of 
their  activation.  In  connection  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  This  measure 
would  restore  to  them  the  entitlement 
they  used  for  the  interrupted  course. 
Thus,  upon  returning  to  school,  they 
would  resume  their  educational  pursuit 
with  the  amount  of  entitlement  that 
they  had  before  entering  the  period  of 
schooling  that  they  were  unable  to  fin- 
ish. 

DELQCmNa  DATE  FOR  RESERVISTS'  EDUCATION 
ENTITLEMENT 

Mr.  President,  current  statutory  re- 
quirements allow  reservists  participat- 
ing in  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram under  chapter  106  of  title  10  to 
use  their  educational  benefits  until  the 
end  of  the  10-year  i>eiiod  following 
their  attaining  eligibility  or  until  they 
are  separated  from  the  Selected  Re- 
serve, whichever  occurs  first.  Section  2 
of  the  bill  is  designed  to  ensure  that  re- 
servists do  not  have  any  less  time  in 
which  to  use  their  benefits  by  reason  of 
their  active-duty  service  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  Thus,  it 
would  i>rovlde  both  that  the  period  of 
active  duty  would  not  count  as  part  of 
the  10-year  period  and  that,  for  edu- 
cation benefit  puri>oses,  the  individual 
would  not  be  considered  to  have  been 
separated  fi-om  the  Selected  Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  basic  fairness,  would  ensure 
that  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  pe- 
riod are  not  limited  in  their  oppor- 
tunity to  use  their  educational  benefits 
by  the  requirements  of  active-duty 
service  during  this  extraordinary  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  I 

S.  868 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  RESrOBATION  OT  BNTITLEIfENT  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  A88I8TANCB. 

(a)  Chapter  30  Prooram.— Section  1413  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(fKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  any  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not— 

"(A)  be  charged  against  any  entitlement  of 
any  individual  under  this  chapter  or 

"(B)  be  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  which  section  1795  of  this  title  limits 
an  individual's  receipt  of  assistance,     i 
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v'  "(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  the  payment 
of  the  educational  aiwlwtance  allowance  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraidi  (1)  Is  the  payment  of 
such  an  allowance  to  an  Individual  for  pur- 
•oit  of  a  ooorae  or  courses  under  this  chapter 
If  the  Secretary  flnda  that  the  individual— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve,  had  to  discontinue  such 
course  pursuit  as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  to 
serve  on  active  duty  under  section  672(a),  (d), 
or  (ff),  673,  or  673b,  of  title  10;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  person  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty,  had  to  discontinue  such  course 
pursuit  as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  con- 
nection with  such  War,  to  a  new  duty  loca- 
tion or  aaaignment  or  to  perform  an  in- 
creased amount  of  work:  and 

"(C)  failed  to  receive  credit  or  lost  training 
time  toward  completion  of  the  individual's 
approved  education,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue, as  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B),  his  or  her  couse  pursuit. 

"(3)  The  period  for  which,  by  reason  of  this 
tnbaection,  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance is  not  charged  against  entitlement  or 
counted  toward  the  applicable  aggregate  i>e- 
riod  under  section  1795  of  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  the  portion  of  the  period  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  course  or  courses  for  which  the 
individual  lost  training  time,  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (2XC)  of  this  subsection. ". 

"(b)  (Drafter  32  Program.— <l)  Section 
1631(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5KA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  any  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  enti- 
tlement of  any  eligible  veteran  under  this 
chapter;  and 

"(11)  shall  not  be  counted  toward  the  aggre- 
gate period  for  which  section  1795  of  this 
title  limits  an  individual's  receipt  of  assist- 
ance. 

"(B)  The  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  is  any  pajnnent  of  a 
monthly  benefit  under  this  chapter  to  an  eli- 
gible veteran  for  pursuit  of  a  course  or 
courses  under  this  chapter  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  eligible  veteran— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  had  to  discontinue  such  course  pur- 
suit as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Oulf  War,  to  serve  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(a).  (d),  or  (g), 
ff73.  or  673b  of  title  10;  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  person  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty,  had  to  discontinue  such  course 
pursuit  as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  con- 
nection with  such  War,  to  a  new  duty  loca- 
tion or  assignment  or  to  perform  an  in- 
creased amount  of  work;  and 

"(ill)  Called  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time  toward  completion  of  the  individual's 
approved  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
contlnne.  as  deacrlbed  in  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of 
this  subparacraph.  his  or  her  course  pursuit. 

"(C)  The  period  for  which,  by  reason  of  this 
sabaection,  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance is  not  charged  against  entitlement  or 
counted  toward  the  applicable  aggregate  pe- 
riod undor  section  1796  of  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  the  portion  of  the  period  of  enroU- 
msnt  in  the  course  or  courses  for  which  the 
individual  tailed  to  receive  credit  or  with  re- 
ject to  which  the  Individual  lost  training 
Ume.  as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(BXlll)  of  this  paragraph. 


"(D)  frhe  amount  in  the  fUnd  for  each  eligi- 
ble veieran  who  received  a  pajrment  of  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  described 
in  subfaragraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  restored  to  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  ii  the  fund  for  the  veteran  if  the  pay- 
ment tiad  not  been  made.  For  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  previous  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary iof  Defense  shall  deposit  Into  the  fund, 
on  bel|alf  of  each  such  veteran,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  payment 
made  tjo  the  veteran. 

"(E)  ;In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  discon- 
tinues pursuit  of  a  course  or  courses  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  formula  for  ascertaining  the 
amounlt  of  the  monthly  pasmtent  to  which 
the  veteran  is  entitled  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  siibsectlon  shall  be  Implemented  as  if— 

"(1)  the  pasrment  made  to  the  fund  by  the 
Secret|Lry  of  Defense  under  subparagraph  (D) 
of  this'paragraph,  and 

"(11)  any  payment  for  a  course  or  courses 
descriled  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph ;hat  was  paid  out  of  the  fund. 

had  nojb  been  made  or  paid.". 

(2)  Section  1631(a)(2)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "in  paragraph  (5)(E)  of  this 
subeection  and"  after  "Except  as  provided". 

(c)  (JHAPTER  36  Program.- Section  1711(a) 
of  sucli  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  tlireof  "(1)  Each";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragiiph: 

"(2)(^)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion a  r  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  foy  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance illowance  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not— 

"(i)  t>e  charged  against  the  entitlement  of 
any  individual  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(11);  be  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod tdt  which  section  1795  of  this  title  limits 
an  individual's  receipt  of  assistance. 

"(B)  The  pasnnent  of  the  educational  as- 
sistanoe  allowance  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  is  the  payment  of 
such  aix  allownce  to  an  individual  for  pursuit 
of  a  course  under  this  chapter  if  the  Sec- 
retaryjflnds  that  the  individual— 

"(1)  aad  to  discontinue  such  course  pursuit 
as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  connection 
with  tke  Persian  Oulf  War,  to  serve  on  active 
duty  vider  section  672  (a),  (d),  or  (g),  673,  or 
673b  of!  title  10;  and 

"(11)  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time  Ijoward  completion  of  the  Indlvlduars 
appro^led  educational  professional,  or  voca- 
tional iobjectlve  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continne.  as  described  in  clause  (1)  of  this 
subpai&graph,  his  or  her  course  pursuit. 

"(C)  The  period  for  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance if  not  charged  against  entitlement  or 
counted  toward  the  applicable  aggregate  pe- 
riod uader  section  1795  of  this  title  shall  not 
ezceedl  the  portion  of  the  period  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  course  or  courses  for  which  the 
individual  failed  to  receive  credit  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  individual  lost  training 
time,  I  as  determined  under  subpcuvgraph 
(BKil)  bf  this  paragraph.". 

(d)  ^ELECTED  Reserve  Program.— Section 
2131(c)l  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amen(^d  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  title  38, 
any  payment  of  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragnaph  shall  not— 

"(1)  be  charged  against  the  entitlement  of 
any  Individual  under  this  chapter,  or 
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"(11)  be  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  wlich  section  179S  of  title  38  limits 
an  individu  al's  receipt  of  assistance. 

"(B)  Thei  payment  of  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  is  the  payment  of 
such  an  allowance  to  the  individual  for  pur- 
suit of  a  course  or  courses  under  this  chapter 
if  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  finds 
that  the  individual- 

"(1)  had  to  discontinue  such  course  pursuit 
as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Oulf  War,  to  serve  on  active 
duty  unden  section  672  (a),  (d),  or  (g),  673,  or 
673b  of  thisj  title;  and 

"(11)  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time  towsid  completion  of  the  individual's 
approved  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objettive  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue, as  described  in  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph,  his  or  her  course  pursuit. 

"(C)  The  period  of  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  and  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance is  not  charged  against  entitlement 
or  counted  toward  the  applicable  aggregate 
period  under  section  1795  of  title  38  shall  not 
exceed  the  portion  of  the  period  of  enroll- 
ment in  tije  course  or  courses  for  which  the 
individual  failed  to  receive  credit  or  with  re- 
spect to  wlhich  the  individual  loet  training 
time,  as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B)(il)  of  this  paragraph.". 
SEC  S  DELliirnNG  DATE. 

Section  2133(b)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  I 

"(4)(A)  19  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lected Reaprve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who, 
during  th»  Persian  Gulf  War,  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  Elirsuant  to  an  order  to  active  duty 
issued  und#r  section  672  (a),  (d),  or  (g),  673,  or 
673b  of  thiri  title— 

"(1)  the  period  of  such  active  duty  service 
shall  not  pe  considered  in  determining  the 
expiration  '•  date  applicable  to  such  member 
under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(11)  the  tnember  may  not  be  considered  to 
have  been  separated  from  the  Selected  Re- 
serve for  tihe  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  such 
subsection  I  by  reason  of  the  commencement 
of  such  active  duty  service. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'Perstan  Gulf  War'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing given  sbch  term  in  section  101(33)  of  title 
38.".e 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.     DeConcdji,     Mr.     ROCKE- 
f9lx£R,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  869.  ^  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed Stated  Code,  to  Improve  the  avail- 
ability  ojf   treatment   of  veterans   of 
post-trauinatic  stress  disorder;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans!  Affairs. 

VETERANS  post-traumatic  STRESS  DISORDER 
TREATMENT  ACT  OF  ISSl 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, llhave  today  Introduced  S.  869. 
legislation  to  address  the  unmet  needs 
of  combac  veterans  for  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  [PTSD]  care.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Senators 
DeConcihi,  Rockefeller,  and  Akaka. 
join  as  o^glnal  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 
In  the  piist  two  Congresses,  I  Intro- 
duced leerlslatlon  that  Incorporated 
provisions  similar  to  those  In  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  bill  which  were  reported 
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by  the  committee  and  ixassed  by  the 
Senate,  but,  unfortunately,  were  not 
acrreed  to  by  the  House.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  this  is  the  year  that 
meaningful  PTSD  legislation  will  be 
enacted,  and  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
House  is  also  considering  legislation  to 
address  this  issue. 

BACKGROUND 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  PTSD  and 
have  monitored  actively  for  many 
years  VA's  response  to  veterans  with 
PTSD  and  other  mental  health  care 
needs.  In  1979.  legislation  I  authored, 
enacted  in  Public  Law  96-22,  estab- 
lished entitlement  to  readjustment 
counseling  for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
That  legislation,  the  first  measure  that 
sought  to  address  the  psychological  im- 
pact of  the  Vietnam  war  on  those  who 
served  there,  was  enacted  only  after  a 
10-year  effort,  during  which  the  Senate 
passed  the  legislation  four  times,  to 
convince  VA  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  the  mental  health  care 
needs  of  Vietnam  veterans — including 
the  need  for  treatment  of  what  came  to 
be  known  as  PTSD— were  not  being 
met  by  the  system. 

In  1980.  the  year  after  that  legisla- 
tion was  enacted,  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  in  its  Diagnostic 
and  Statistical  Manvial  of  Mental  Dis- 
orders—third edition— first  designated 
PTSD  as  a  clinically  recognized  psy- 
chological disorder  and  assigned  a  clin- 
ical name  and  a  set  of  diagnostic  cri- 
teria to  the  condition  that  had  been 
evident  in  combat  veterans  for  decades. 

In  1963,  based  on  concerns  that  had 
arisen  ftom  the  early  experience  of  the 
vet  centers  about  the  extent  of  PTSD 
among  Vietnam  veterans.  I  authored 
legislation,  enacted  in  Public  Law  98- 
160,  to  require  VA  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  a  study  to  establish  "the 
prevalence  and  Incidence  of  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  and  other  psycho- 
logical inroblems  in  readjusting  to  ci- 
vilian life."  VA  contracted  with  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute  [RTTJ  to 
conduct  the  study. 

I  also  authored  the  legislation  that 
was  enacted  in  1984.  in  Public  Law  98- 
528,  which  established  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director's  Special  Committee  on 
PTSD.  That  committee's  seven  annual 
reports  on  VA's  activities  related  to 
PTSD  have  made  extremely  helpful 
recommendations  for  improving  PTSD 
services  and  have  identified  specific 
problems  in  VA's  administration  of  its 
specialized  PTSD  programs,  as  well  as 
in  the  administration  of  claims  for 
benefits  related  to  PTSD.  The  1984  leg- 
islation also  authorized  the  designa- 
tion of  special  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment programs  for  PTSD  and  man- 
dated the  establishment  of  a  National 
Center  on  PTSD.  to  which  was  assigned 
the  responsibllitieB  to  carry  out  and 
promote  training  of  health  care  and  re- 
lated VA  personnel  in,  and  research 
Into,  the  causes  and  diagnosis  of  PTSD 


and  the  treatment  of  veterans  with 
PTSD  and  to  serve  as  a  resource  and 
training  center  for  all  PTSD-related 
activities  carried  out  by  VA.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  national  center,  tmder 
the  leadership  of  current  director.  Dr. 
Matthew  Friedman  of  the  White  River 
Junction  VA  Medical  Center  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  other  national  center 
sites,  has  evolved  into  a  flrst-rate  cen- 
ter of  clinical  and  educatloi^  excel- 
lence. 

On  July  14,  1988,  I  chaired  an  over- 
sight hearing,  during  which  we  learned 
that  preliminary  results  of  the  PTSD 
study  showed  that  the  incidence  of 
PTSD  among  Vietnam  veterans  was 
much  higher  than  had  previously  been 
thought.  The  testimony  presented  at 
that  hearing— followed  4  months  later 
by  the  formal  release  of  the  com- 
prehensive $10  million  study  conducted 
by  RTI— raised  serious  questions  about 
VA's  capacity,  imder  then-current  law 
and  practice,  to  furnish  the  care  needed 
by  veterans  suffering  from  this  dis- 
order. 

The  RTI  study,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
known,  is  often  referred  to  as  the  finest 
epidemiological  mental  health  study 
ever  conducted,  and  Its  findings  have 
been  universally  accepted  and.  I  note, 
never  questioned  by  VA. 

The  study's  findings  were  alarming. 
RTI  found  that  479,000  male  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  theater  of  operations,  rep- 
resenting slightly  over  15  percent  of  all 
male  servicemembers  who  served  In  the 
theater,  were  suffering  from  fUll-blown 
cases  of  PTSD.  Another  350,000  male 
theater  veterans,  representing  11.1  per- 
cent of  those  who  served  in  the  theater, 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  clini- 
cally significant  PTSD  symptoms 
which  warranted  professional  atten- 
tion. Of  the  approximately  7.200  women 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  theater,  8.5 
percent  were  found  to  have  current 
cases  of  PTSD  and  another  7.8  percent 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  PTSD 
symptoms.  RTI  also  found  that  the 
prevalence  rates  for  current  PTSD 
were  higher  among  black  and  Hispanic 
male  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  theater, 
20.6  and  27.9  percent,  respectively,  than 
among  white/other  male  theater  veter- 
ans. 13.7  percent  of  whom  were  found  to 
have  current  PTSD. 

In  addition,  the  study  also  found  that 
960.000  male  Vietnam  theater  veter- 
ans— over  30  percent  of  all  such  male 
veterans— and  over  1.900  female  theater 
veterans— over  26  percent  of  all  such  fe- 
male veterans— had  jsuffered  trom  the 
full-blown  disorder  at  some  point  in 
their  lives. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
nonincluslon  of  other  special  popu- 
lations in  the  RTI  study  has  been  an 
issue  of  great  concern  to  veterans'  rep- 
resentatives from  the  native  American, 
Asian-American,  native  Hawaiian,  na- 
tive Pacific  Islander,  and  Native  Alas- 
kan groups.  The  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
includes  earmarked  appropriations  of 


SI  .5  million  for  a  study  of  PTSD 
among,  and  treatment  methods  for, 
veterans  of  those  groups.  That  study  is 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter on  PTSD  in  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  veterans  of  those 
groups. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  AfEalrs 
Committee,  I  found  the  RTI  findings 
tremendously  disturbing.  The  best  sci- 
entific inquiry  foimd  that  over  800,000 
men  and  women  veterans  were  then 
suffering  firom  ssrmptoms  of  a  highly 
disturbing,  life-altering,  psychological 
disorder  that  for  nearly  all  of  them  was 
likely  to  be  directly  related  to  thefr 
service  in  Vietnam.  The  researchers 
also  found  that  a  great  majority  had 
not  received  the  help  they  needed  and 
that  their  utilization  of  VA  mental 
health  services  was  very  low.  The 
study  reported  that,  of  male  veterans 
with  current  PTSD.  only  20  percent  had 
ever  utilized  any  VA  mental  health 
services  and  that  In  the  12  months 
preceeding  the  study,  only  10.3  percent 
of  them  had  utilized  any  VA  mental 
health  services.  Overall,  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  male  veterans  with 
current  PTSD  had  not  received  mental 
health  services  from  any  source  during 
the  previous  12  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  such  uncontroverted  study  that 
has  documented  such  a  great  unmet 
need  among  veterans  for  medical  treat- 
ment for  a  very  serious  condition  that 
is  directly  related  to  thefr  active-duty 
service.    Combat    veterans'    needs    for 
treatment  and  services  for  PTSD  relat- 
ed to  their  service  are  i>recisely  the 
tjrpe  of  needs  that  the  VA  medical  care 
system  was  established  to  meet.  Unfor- 
tunately,    despite     this     documented 
need.  VA  has  not  placed  a  high  priority 
on  addressing  it,  and  the  system  has 
simply  not  done  well  by  these  veterans. 
For  the  past  3  fiscal  years,  including 
the  current  one,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992,  the  administration  has  requested 
no  new  fUnds  for  expanded  PTSD  treat- 
ment or  research  activities.  In  fact,  al- 
though the  administration  accepts  the 
validity  of  the  RTI  study's  findings,  it 
consistently    has    taken    the    position 
that  Its  budget  requests  and  available 
resources  provide  adequately  for  the 
treatment    needs    of    veterans    with 
PTSD.  I  have  strongly  disagreed  with 
that   assertion    and    have    raised    the 
issue   repeatedly  with  the   Secretary. 
the  Deputy  Secretary,  and  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  over  the  past  several 
years.   Despite   their  assurances   that 
PTSD  treatment  is  among  thefr  high- 
est priorities,   no   new  initiatives  or 
reallocation  of  internal  resources  to 
enhance    PTSD    treatment    has    been 
forthcoming.  Thefr  reluctance  to  take 
meaningful  steps  in  this  regard  has 
been  very  disappointing  and.  frankly, 
puzzling  to  me. 

However,  because  of  the  high  priority 
that  Congress  has  placed  on  providing 
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adequate   resoorcee   for   PTSD   treat- 
ment, as  reflected  in  specific  additional 
aptgopriationa  over  the  pest  3  fiscal 
years  and.  most  recently,  in  the  Per- 
sian Oolf  war  supplemental  apisopria- 
tdon,  VA's  treatment  programs  have 
been   significantly   expanded   and   im- 
proved. At  my  urging,  the  Senate  initi- 
ated PTSD  treatment  add-ons,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  full  Congress  in 
VA's  approiulations  acts,  of  S5  milUon 
in  fiscal  year  1989,  $6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1900,  and  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  each  of  which  has  been  carried 
forward  and  added  to  the  subsequent 
year's  baseline   funding.   In  addition, 
the   supplemental    appropriations   bill 
recently  enacted  to  over  the  costs  of 
the  Persian'  Oulf  war  included  an  addi- 
tional S4  million  for  PTSD  treatment 
activities  in  this  fiscal  year,  which  I 
also  urge,  and  am  confident  will  be. 
carried  forward  into  next  year  as  well. 
Need  for  additional  PTSD  treatment 
programs:  Mr.  President.  VA  currently 
employs   three   basic  models   through 
which  specialized  PTSD  treatment  is 
fltmlshed.   First,  specialized  inpatient 
PTSD  units  [SIPU's]  provide  intensive 
care  for  PTSD  in  a  hospital  setting. 
generally  through  a  3-month  course  of 
treatment.     Second.     PTSD     clinical 
teams  [PCT's}— consisting  of  four  FTE. 
two  of  which  are  funded  through  VA 
central  office  and  two  provided  by  the 
host     medical     center — provide     out- 
patient PTSD  treatment  to  veterans 
who  are  referred  to  the  hospital  firom 
vet  centers  or  other  sources  and  follow- 
up  care  to  veterans  discharged  f^om  an 
SIPU.  The  PCTs  also  serve  as  a  re- 
source to  stafte  in  the  general  psychia- 
try wards  and  in  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams in  their  facilities.  Third.  PTSD/ 
substance  abuse  units  [PSU's]  provide 
either  inpatient  or  outpatient  care  to 
veterans  with  a  dual  diagnosis  of  PTSD 
and  substance  abuse,   which  unfortu- 
nately, is  common  among  veterans  with 
PTSD. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  PTSD  reported  that,  as  of 
February  1. 1991, 18  VA  medical  centers 
operated  SIPU's,  44  operated  PCT's, 
and  4  operated  PSU's.  VA  has  advised 
that,  with  the  S5  million  provided  in 
the  regular  appropriations  act  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  for  specialized  PTSD 
treatment,  eight  new  PCT's.  three  new 
SIPU's.  and  up  to  four  new  PSU's  will 
be  established  and  that  some  of  the 
fiinds  wlU  be  used  to  augment  re- 
sources for  existing  SIPU's. 

In  its  most  recent  report,  the  Special 
Conunittee  on  PTSD  reiterated  the 
need  for  additional  Inpatient  and  out- 
patient PTSD  care  in  the  VA  system. 
SIPU's.  which  are  designed  to  treat 
veterans  with  severe  cases  of  PTSD 
through  an  intensive  3-month  program, 
have  been  jdagued  by  chronic  waiting 
lists  for  the  past  3  years.  The  special 
committee  reported  that  this  problem 
remains;  that,  as  of  January  1.  1991. 
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over  1,3QD  veterans  were  waiting  for  ei- 
ther preadmission  screening  at  the 
SIPU's  6r  for  admission  to  treatment; 
and  that  the  length  of  wait  ranged 
fi-om  0  tio  5  months  for  screening  and, 
in  addit4on,  from  1  week  to  13  months 
for  admission  to  treatment.  It  is  to- 
tally unacceptable  for  veterans  who 
need  tr^tment  for  PTSD  to  have  to 
wait  asjlong  as  5  months  Just  to  be 
screened  for  admission  into  a  program 
and  then  be  told  to  wait  for  as  long  as 
13  mont^  before  they  can  receive  the 
treatment  they  need.  The  special  com- 
mittee stated  that  "for  those  veterans 
in  need  of  specialized  inpatient  treat- 
ment, this  inaccessibility  to  care  can 
have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  vet- 
eran." 

In  adJution,  the  special  committee 
once  again  recommended,  as  it  has  in 
each  of)  its  annual  reports  since  1985, 
that  ea^h  of  VA's  158  medical  centers 
with  a  |)8ychiatry  or  psychology  serv- 
ice hav#  a  PCT.  Moreover,  the  special 
committee  noted  that  the  8i>ecialized 
PTSD  ^atment  programs  that  do 
exist  "tfend  to  be  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  [our  country  [which]  does  not 
coincidi  with  the  location  of  the  vet- 
eran population"  with  PTSD  treatment 
needs.  ] 

It  is  fclear  that,  despite  the  modest 
growth  [in  PTSD  treatment  activities, 
much  liiore  must  be  done  before  VA 
will  htare  met  its  responsibilities  to 
care  fon  veterans  with  PTSD. 

Mr.  Iresident,  the  RTI  study's  find- 
ings of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  with  PTSD,  the  inadequate 
number  of  PTSD  treatment  programs, 
and  the  chronic  waiting  lists  indicate 
as  deafly  as  possible  that  the  Depart- 
ment his  not  fully  met  its  responsibil- 
ities to  our  veterans.  Veterans  with 
PTSD  suffer  fi-om  a  disorder  that  is  not 
as  easily  seen  as  is  a  physical  injury, 
yet  tha^pain  they  feel  is  no  less  real 
and  thoir  need  for  treatment  is  no  less 
important.  The  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  ensuring  that  these  veterans 
are  givAn  the  help  they  need. 

SUMMART  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  president,  the  provisions  of  our 
bill  W01  dd: 

First  present  a  series  of  congres- 
sional [Indings  regarding  what  PTSD 
is.  the  findings  of  the  RTI  study  as  to 
the  inc  Idence  of  PTSD  among  Vietnam 
Vetera]  s,  and  the  need  for  increased 
VA  tre  itment  programs  to  address  the 
huge  uj  unet  need  for  such  treatment. 

Secoi  id,  amend  section  602  of  title  38 
so  as  do  require  that  a  vetersin  who  is 
diagnosed  by  a  mental  health  profes- 
sional to  be  suffering  from  PTSD  relat- 
ed to  service  in  a  combat  theater  and 
whose  service  in  a  combat  theater  is 
verifie*  by  the  Veterans  Benefits  Ad- 
ministration, be  furnished  care  and 
servic«B  for  the  disorder  as  if  the  veter- 
an's FTSD  had  been  adjudicated  as 
service  connected. 
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Third,  require  that  the  determina- 
tion by  the  Veterans  Benefits  Adminis- 
tration of  whether  the  veteran  served 
on  active  dtity  in  a  combat  theater  be 
made  by  tiid  most  expeditious  means 
practicable. ' 

Fourth,  roquire  that  whenever  a  vet- 
eran is  referred  by  a  vet  center  to  a  VA 
general  health  care  facility  for  a  deter- 
mination regarding  the  veteran's  eligi- 
bility for  cire  and  services  under  sec- 
tion 602— asjamended  by  the  provision  I 
have  just  pescribed— the  veteran  be 
evaluated  fdr  diagnostic  purposes  with- 
in 7  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
referral  is  made. 

Fifth,  amfend  section  612A  of  title  38 
so  as  to  reqWe  VA  to  furnish  readjust- 
ment counseling  upon  request  to  any 
veteran  wh^  served  on  active  duty  in  a 
theater  of  icombat  operations,  as  de- 
fined by  toe  Secretary,  during  World 
War  n  or  toe  Korean  confilct. 

Sixth,  require  the  Secretary,  not 
later  than  December  1,  1991.  to  devise 
and  initiate  implementation  of  a  plan 
to  increase,  to  levels  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  veterans  suffering 
ftom  PTSDl  related  to  active  duty,  the 
availabilitj^  of  PTSD  treatment  pro- 
vided by  the  Department,  including 
treatment  provided  in  specialized  inpa- 
tient and  qutpatient  PTSD  treatment 
programs.  t^SD  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams, and  in  vet  centers. 

Seventh,  require  that  the  plan  also 
provide  foi^  enhancing  outreach  to  in- 
form combat  veterans,  the  family 
members  of  combat  veterans,  and  State 
and  local  Uealth  and  social  service  or- 
granizatlonq  of  the  availability  of  such 
treatment  and  provide  for  the  appro- 
priate encouragement  of  veterans  to 
participate! in  treatment. 

Eighth,  Require  that  the  Secretary 
provide  a  schedule  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  th«  plan,  appropriate  criteria 
for  the  selection  and  trainingr  of  staff 
necessary  to  increase  the  availability 
to  the  treatment  and  outreach,  and  the 
facilities,  personnel,  funds,  and  other 
resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  I 

Ninth,  require  that  the  Secretary, 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  on  the  required  plan.  The 
report  wovtld  be  required  to  include  a 
descriptiod  of  the  plan;  an  assessment 
of  the  facilities,  personnel,  funds,  and 
other  resobrces  necessary  to  Increase 
treatment  availability  and  enhance 
outreach  U  t  accordance  with  the  plan;  a 
descriptioq  of  the  efforts  undertaken 
by  VA  to  make  such  resources  avail- 
able for  the  treatment  of  veterans  for 
PTSD;  an  estimate  of  the  availability 
of  community-based  residential  treat- 
ment of  veterans  for  PTSD  and  wheth- 
er, in  light  of  that  estimate,  there  is  a 
need  for  increased  availability  of  PTSD 
treatment  by  VA;  an  assessment  of  the 
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need  for,  and  potential  benefit  of.  pro- 
viding acholarsbipe.  tuition  reimburse- 
ments, or  other  educational  assistance 
to  improve  the  training:  and  specializa- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  provision  of 
such  treatment;  and  any  other  propos- 
als and  recommendations  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  such  treat- 
ment. 

Tenth,  require  that  the  Secretary 
consult  with  the  Special  Committee  on 
PTSD  in  preparing  the  report. 

PRIORmrCARE 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  I  have 
Just  outlined  would  make  a  tremendous 
positive  Impact  on  VA's  current,  inad- 
equate methods  of  providing  care  for 
veterans  with  PTSD.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
the  extent  of  this  problem  among  Viet- 
nam veterans  Is  well  documented  and 
urgent. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  which  addresses 
the  problem  of  veterans  with  PTSD 
being  unable  to  obtain  needed  care  on  a 
timely  basis.  Is  substantively  similar 
to  legislation  I  Introduced  in  section 
201  of  S.  13  In  the  last  Congress,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  October  3,  1989, 
and  was  reported  by  the  committee  on 
July  19, 1990,  in  S.  2100.  Section  2  would 
require  VA  to  provide  treatment  for 
PTOD  for  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  or  a 
veteran  of  another  period  of  war  or  of 
hostilities — as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary— on  a  prlorlty-care  basis  once  a 
diagnosis  of  the  disorder  has  been  made 
by  a  mental-health  professional  des- 
ignated by  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  the  veteran's  service  in  a  combat 
area  is  verified  without  the  need  for  a 
pretreatment  adjudication  on  the  issue 
of  service-connection.  This  section 
would  also  require  VA  to  accomplish 
an  evaluation  of  a  veteran  within  7 
days  after  the  referral  of  the  veteran  to 
a  VAMC  trom  a  Vet  Center. 

Mr.  President,  the  practical  effect  of 
this  provision  would  be  that,  if  an  ap- 
propriate VA  diagnostician  concludes 
that  a  veteran  of  service  In  an  area  of 
combat  or  hostilities  is  suffering  from 
PTSD  and  that  the  PTSD  is  related  to 
that  service,  care  would  be  forthcom- 
ing on  a  priority  basis  without  the  vet- 
eran having  to  wait  for  a  formal  VA  ad- 
judication of  service  connection,  as 
long  as  the  Veterans  Benefits  Adminis- 
tration [VBA]  or  another  designated  of- 
fice or  official  verified  that  the  veteran 
served  in  a  war  theatre.  This  verifica- 
tion would  have  to  take  place  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

The  provision  for  veriflcatlon  was 
added  in  1989  to  address  concerns  raised 
by  service  organizations  that  combat- 
area  service  should  be  verified  by 
someone  other  than  the  diagnostician 
who  diagnoses  combat-related  PTSD. 
As  was  noted  In  the  committee  report 
accompanying  S.  13  (S.  Rept.  No.  101- 
126,  page  106),  verification  of  combat- 
area  service  can  be  done  easily  by 
checking  a  veteran's  form  DD  214,  "Re- 
port of  Release  or  Discharge  f^m  Ac- 


tive Duty",  or  a  veteran's  official  mili- 
tary personnel  file  if  the  discharge 
record  is  unavailable  or  Incomplete. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  this 
provision  would  entail  some 
reallocation  of  VA  resources,  but  I 
strongly  believe  that  any  such  change 
in  focus  80  as  better  to  serve  the  needs 
of  combat-area  veterans  with  PTSD  is 
fully  in  accordance  with  the  historic 
priorities  of  the  VA  to  address  those 
needs  of  veterans  which  are  associated 
with  their  military  service,  most  espe- 
cially VA's  mission  of  treating  phys- 
ical or  mental  health  problems  that  are 
related  directly  to  service. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  to  enable 
veterans  suffering  ffom  PTSD  to  re- 
ceive VA  health  care  on  a  priority 
basis  without  the  need  for  their  PTSD 
to  be  formally  adjudicated  as  service 
connected.  This  provision  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the  encour- 
agement for  a  veteran  to  seek  com- 
pensation for  the  disorder  to  receive 
necessary  treatment  for  it.  Veterans 
suffering  f^om  PTSD  should  not  be 
made  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  VA 
claims  adjudication  process  before 
being  able  to  receive  treatment.  In- 
deed, Vet  Center  team  leaders  who  tes- 
tified at  the  committee's  July  14,  1988, 
hearing  stated  that  a  veteran's  partici- 
pation in  the  claims  process  "com- 
pletely stops  the  therapeutic  process." 

Additionally,  they  testified  that  the 
process  is  a  "very  slow  process,"  which 
then,  in  1988,  could  take  4  to  6  months 
to  complete.  VBA  currently  reports 
that  the  processing  of  an  unsuccessftil 
claim  at  the  regional  office  level — firom 
the  date  of  filing  a  claim  to  the  re- 
gional office's  certification  of  the 
claim  to  go  before  the  Board  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals  [BV  A]— takes  approxi- 
mately 471  days.  According  to  the  BVA, 
the  processing  of  a  claim  at  the  BVA 
takes  on  the  average  an  additional  150 
days.  Accordingly,  many  Vet  Center 
counselors  are  hesitant  to  suggest  that 
a  veteran  imdergo  the  adjudication 
process  unless  the  veteran  is  in  deep  fi- 
nancial distress.  Similarly,  at  the  June 
14,  1989,  hearing,  representatives  of 
both  the  National  Association  of  VA 
Chiefs  of  Psychiatry  and  Psychology 
testified  that  veterans  with  PTSD  are 
generally  ill-equipped  to  cope  with  the 
VA  adjudication  process  and  that,  from 
a  clinical  standpoint,  the  adjudication 
process  can  often  be  extremely  stress- 
ful to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  some 
veterans  in  financial  distress  will  still 
need  to  undergo  the  adjudication  proc- 
ess in  order  to  obtain  comi>ensation. 
However,  my  purpose  in  recommending 
this  provision  is  to  make  it  possible  to 
avoid,  for  combat-area  veterans  in  need 
of  PTSD  care,  the  delay  in  receiving 
care,  and  the  stress  that  the  adjudica- 
tion process  can  entail. 

PRIORmr-CARE  EVALUATIONS 

The  provision  in  section  2  which  re- 
quires VA  to  conduct  evaluations  of 


veterans  referred  to  Vet  Centers  to  Va 
medical  centers  within  7  days  of  the 
date  of  the  referral  addresses  the  situa- 
tions, which  are  documented  in  the 
record  of  the  committee's  June  14, 
hearing,  of  veterans  being  referred  to 
medical  centers  trom  Vet  Centers  and 
not  being  able  to  gain  access  to  either 
evaluations  or  needed  treatment  and  of 
Vet  Centers  falling  to  nuUce  the  refer- 
ral because  they  were  certain,  based  on 
experience,  that  the  veteran  would  not 
receive  an  evaluation  or  treatment  at 
the  medical  center.  By  requiring  that 
such  diagnostic  evaluations  be  con- 
ducted within  7  days  after  the  referral 
is  made,  this  provision  should  ensure 
that  veterans  begin  the  treatment 
process  without  having  to  wait  In  yet 
another  line  just  to  receive  a  diagnosis 
of  their  condition. 

REAOJUBTMENT  OOUNSELINO  ENTTTLKiairT 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  would  expand  entitle- 
ment for  readjustment  counseling  at 
Vet  Centers  so  as  to  include  World  War 
n  and  Korea  veterans  who  served  in  a 
theater  of  combat  operations.  Since 
the  100th  Congress,  I  have  sought  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  readjustment 
counseling  for  all  combat-theater  vet- 
erans. The  Senate  has  passed  such  leg- 
islation twice— in  section  605  of  S.  2011 
in  the  100th  Congress  and  section  202  of 
S.  13  in  the  101st  Congress— and  Con- 
gress recently  enacted  legislation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  supplemental  author- 
ization bill,  now  Public  Law  102-25.  to 
expand  entitlement  for  readjustment 
counseling  to  individuals  who  served 
on  active  duty  after  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  era  in  areas  at  a  time  during 
which  hostilities  occurred  in  the  area. 

I  note  that  the  administration  sup- 
ported the  expansion  of  entitlement  for 
readjustment  counseling  for  post-Viet- 
nam-era combat  theater  veterans.  In 
fact,  the  administration  requested  leg- 
islation that  was  nearly  identical  to 
the  language  that  I  proposed,  and  the 
Senate  passed,  3  years  ago.  However, 
the  recently  enacted  legislation  does 
not  address  World  War  n  and  Korea 
veterans,  many  of  whom  seek  help  at 
Vet  Centers.  VA's  Readjustment  Coun- 
seling Service,  which  administers  the 
Vet  Center  program,  advises  that  an- 
nual surveys  indicate  that  Vet  Centers 
see  approximately  700  to  1,000  new 
World  War  U  and  Korea  veterans  each 
month. 

Numerous  research  papers  have  been 
published  over  the  last  decade  which 
provide  evidence  that  an  expansion  of 
Vet  Center  eligibility  would  be  very 
beneficial  for  some  older  veterans. 

A  case  study  in  the  September  1965 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  enti- 
tled "Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
A  Thirty- Year  Delay  in  a  World  War  n 
Veteran,"  describes  in  detail  a  World 
War  n  veteran's  history  with  PTSD 
manifested  after  a  delay  of  many  years, 
following  the  veteran's  forced  early  re- 
tirement.  This  case   study  generated 
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two  letters  to  the  Journal,  one  in  July 
1966  and  one  In  November  1966,  In  which 
other  cases  of  PTSD  in  older  veterans 
were  discussed.  An  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1986  issue  of  Military  Medicine,  en- 


Mr.  president,  these  provisions  would 
requiri  VA  to  address  the  issue  of 
meetiifg  the  needs  of  veterans  with 
PTSD; in  a  comprehensive  manner.  It 
would.]  however,   provide   the  Depart- 
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titled  "Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder    ment  t(he  discretion  to  develop  the  plan 


in  the  Older  Veteran,"  discussed  a 
group  therapy  program  at  a  VA  medi- 
cal center  in  Texas  for  Veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea. 

An  article  in  the  February  1987  issue 
of  Hospital  and  Conununlty  Psychia- 
try, entitled  "Post-Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder  in  World  War  n  Naval  Veter- 
ans," discussed  the  authors'  findings  of 
PTSD  among  a  group  of  World  War  n 
naval  veterans  who  were  attending  a 
reunion  of  the  crew  of  a  U.S.  destroyer 
that  saw  heavy  combat  in  the  Pacific 
during  the  war.  Another  article  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  in  the 
September  1987  Issue,  entitled  "Survi- 
vors of  Imprisonment  In  the  Pacific 
Theater  During  World  War  U,"  simuna- 
rizes  data  obtained  from  41  survivors 
imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  during 
World  War  n.  The  data  suggested  that 
40  years  later  half  of  the  subjects  met 
the  tall  set  of  DSM-m  criteria  for 
PTSD.  A  July  1988  article  in  Military 
Medicine,  entitled  "Case  Report: 
Flashback  as  a  Post-Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder  (PTSD)  Symptom  in  a  World 
War  n  Veteran."  alerts  health-care 
iwrsonnel  to  an  often  unrecognized  di- 
agnostic entity,  namely  PTSD  In  a 
combat  veteran  expressed  after  more 
than  40  years  of  apparently  healthy 
functioning. 

These  studies,  and  the  fact  that  more 
than  8,000  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict  come  to  Vet  Cen- 
ters seeking  help  each  year,  clearly  es- 
tablish that  this  legislation  is  needed. 
The  Vet  Centers  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous Job  In  providing  needed  counseling 
to  thousands  of  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
and  I  believe  strongly  that  the  exper- 
tise of  Vet  Center  staff  should  be 
tapped  for  the  benefit  of  older  combat 
theater  veterans  who  could  be  helped 
by  it. 

PLAN  FOR  ADEQUATE  SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  the  bill 
would  require  that  VA,  not  later  than 
December  1.  1991,  devise  and  initiate 
implementation  of  a  plan  to  accom- 
plish two  things— first,  increase  the 
availability  of  various  forms  of  PTSD 
treatment  for  veterans  in  VA's  health- 
care system  to  levels  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  veterans  suffering 
from  the  disorder  as  the  result  of  their 
active-duty  service  and,  second,  en- 
hance VA's  outreach  activities  so  as  to 
inform  combat  veterans,  including  vet- 
erans who  are  members  of  ethnic  mi- 
nority groups,  the  family  members  of 
such  veterans,  and  State  and  local 
health  and  social  service  organizations 
of  the  availability  of  PTSD  treatment 
from  VA  and  to  provide  appropriate  en- 
couragement for  the  veterans  to  par- 
ticipate in  treatment. 


ly,    taking   advantage   of   the 

rtise  that  exists  within  the 

Center  on  PTSD,  the  Chief 

Director's  Specific  Committee 

D,  and  the  sta^s  of  the  Read- 

t  Counseling  Service  and  Men- 

alth    and    Behavioral    Science 

*e8ldent,  I  note  that  the  bill 
would  {not  mandate  the  establishment 
of  a  special  number  of  specialized  medi- 
cal programs  in  attempting  to  address 
this  enormous  problem.  I  have  had 
some  Success  in  advocating  for  specific 
appropriations  to  expand  specialized 
programs  for  PTSD  treatment  and  will 
continfie  to  advocate  such  add-ons  as 
long  a£  the  needs  remain.  However,  I 
believe  the  proper  course  of  action  to 
take  la  seeking  to  Improve  PTSD  serv- 
ices ai^d  treatment  through  legislation 
is  to  s4t  forth  clearly  the  issue  and  the 
high  irlority  Congress  attaches  to  it 
and  reauire  VA  to  carry  out  a  mandate 
to  ma^e  the  necessary  Improvements. 
This  14  the  approach  that  I  followed  in 
the  latje  1970's  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishm^t  of  Vet  Centers  to  carry  out 
the  mindate  to  provide  readjustment 
couns^lng,  and  I  am  confident  that 
such  an  approach  with  regard  to  pro- 
viding PTSD  care  on  a  priority  basis 
would  result  in  similar  broad  expan- 
sions of  specialized  PTSD  treatment 
programs  such  as  SIPU's,  PCT's,  PSU, 
and  any  new  treatment  models,  which  I 
undensiand  are  being  actively  explored, 
that  irove  effective  in  meeting  the 
mandate  that  this  legislation  would 
createJ 

I  REPORT 

To  easure  that  Congress  is  a  fully  in- 
formed participant  in  the  process  of 
change  that  VA  would  be  required  to 
undertake  to  meet  the  needs  of  veter- 
ans with  PTSD,  section  5  of  the  bill 
would  require  VA,  not  later  than  90 
days  sifter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mltteet  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senatei  and  House  a  report  describing 
the  plan  VA  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop. The  report  would  be  required  to 
include  a  description  of  what  facilities, 
personnel,  funds,  and  other  resources 
are  necessary  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  treatment  and  enhance  outreach 
in  accordance  with  the  plan,  and  a  de- 
8criptif>n  of  what  efforts  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Secretary  to  make 
such  resources  available  for  the  treat- 
ment of  PTSD. 

The  Becretary  would  be  required  to 
include  in  the  rejwrt  information  on 
other  vesources  that  might  be  brought 
to  beaj  on  this  problem — including  an 
estimate  of  the  availability  of  commu- 
nity-based residential  treatment  of 
veterafs  for  PTSD  and  the  impact  of 


such  treaJbment  on  the  demand  for 
treatment  by  veteran»— and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  need  for,  and  potential 
benefit  oft  making  available  scholar- 
ships, tuition  reimbursement,  or  other 
educationil  assistance  to  health-care 
students  and  health-care  professionals 
in  order  t»  improve  the  training  and 
specialization  of  these  Individuals  in 
the  provision  of  PTSD  treatment. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  required 
to  Include  such  other  proposals  and 
recommenilations  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  increase  the 
availabllitsr  of  PTSD  treatment.  In  pre- 
paring the  report,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  consult  with  the  Si>ecial 
Committee  on  PTSD  and  the  Sec- 
retary's Advisory  Conmiittee  on  the 
Readjustment  of  Vietnam  Veterans. 

Taking  into  account  the  available 
data  regak^ng  veterans'  PTSD-care 
needs,  I  bflieve  that,  by  providing  VA 
with  a  3-nionth  period  after  the  enact- 
ment of  t)iis  legislation  to  develop  a 
plan  and  pi-epare  a  report  on  it,  the  bill 
would  grant  ample  time  to  VA  to  de- 
termine the  number  and  type  of  new 
specializec)  PTSD  treatment  programs 
and  appropriate  expansions  of  existing 
programs  that  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  treatment  needs  of  veterans 
with  PTSO. 

It  shoulf  also  be  ample  time  to  de- 
velop a  plffn  to  improve  outreach  to  the 
hundreds  ^f  thousands  of  veterans,  in- 
cluding veterans  who  are  members  of 
ethnic  minority  groups.  In  accordance 
with  the  plan.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
legislation  would  make  unmistakably 
clear  Congress'  assessment  that  much, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  that 
Congress  places  a  top  priority  on  car- 
ing for  veterans  with  service-related 
psychological  problems. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  place  the  proper  priority  on 
treating  veterans  with  PTSD  related  to 
their  service  and  to  create  meaningful 
expansions  and  improvements  In  VA's 
system  of  broviding  mental-health  care 
to  veteraiB  who  need  it  as  a  result  of 
their  service. 

I  have  b^n  increasingly  disappointed 
that  for  yeiars  the  Department  has  been 
unwilling  ^o  make  meaningful  changes 
and  addrefs  a  painfully  obvious  prob- 
lem among  those  whom  it  is  required 
to  serve.  la  my  role  of  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  'Affairs  Committee  it  has 
long  been  Iny  view  that  this  is  the  area 
in  which  VA  has  most  clearly  failed  to 
meet  its  Iprinuiry  mission  to  serve 
those  who!  are  wounded— whether  psy- 
chologically or  physically,  or  both — in 
the  service  of  our  Nation. 

I  applauded  the  administration's  ac- 
tions when  it  sent  Vet  Center  staff  to 
California  in  the  hours  after  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake  to  provide  needed 
counseling  to  the  victims,  and  I  was 
equally  siQ>portive  of  the  administra- 
tion's offe^  to  make  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Certer  on  PTSD  available— on 
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call,  in  fiact— to  American  civilians 
who  had  been  taken  hostaere  in  the  gulf 
Bubeequent  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. Such  actions  demonstrate  the 
value  of  VA'B  excellent  staff  and  lead- 
ing research  in  stress-related  psy- 
chiatric care. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the  veterans 
who  are  in  need  of  care  as  a  result  of 
their  service  must  take  the  highest  pri- 
ority when  the  VA  weighs  and  ranks  its 
many  competing  priorities.  The  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnam  combat 
veterans  whose  PTSD  is  documented, 
and  the  untold  thousands  of  combat 
veterans  from  other  wars  that  evidence 
suggests  are  still  suffering  from  PTSD, 
have  waited  far  too  long  for  the  help 
they  need.  All  of  those  individuals  have 
had  their  lives  profoimdly  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  disorder,  as 
have  their  family  members  and  loved 
ones,  upon  whom  the  effects  are  sec- 
ondary but  nevertheless  significant. 

I  believe  strongly  that  VA  must  meet 
its  fundamental  obligation  .  to  these 
veterans,  and  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation would  go  a  long  way  toward  en- 
suring that  that  is  done. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  strong  support 
for  this  vitally  important  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx)RD,  as 
follows: 

s.  see 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assmbled. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans 
Poet-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  Treatment 
Act  of  1991". 
flBCTiON  L  nraMNoa 

The  Congress  flnds  the  following:: 

(1)  Poet-traumatic  stress  disorder  (FTSD) 
Is  a  hiflrhly  disruptive  and  debilitating  psy- 
chological disorder  that  can  result  from  ex- 
posure to  combat  or  any  other  traumatic 
event  outside  the  range  of  conventional 
human  experience. 

(2)  Poet-traumatic  stress  disorder  can  have 
a  destructive  impact  on  the  life  of  a  person 
aufTerlng  tTom  the  disorder  by  adversely  af- 
fecting his  or  her  behavior,  ability  to  work 
with,  relate  to.  and  communicate  with  oth- 
ers, and  ability  to  maintain  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

(3)  In  1960.  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation offlclally  recognized  FTSD  as  a  diag- 
nosis in  Its  "Diagnostic  and  SUtistlcal  Man- 
ual of  Mental  Disorders  (Third  edition)"  and 
Identified  combat  experience  as  a  potential 
cause  for  PTSD. 

(4)  A  Congressionally-mandated  study  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  released  in  November 
19B6,  regarding  the  frequency  of  symptoms  of 
PTSD  and  other  problems  relating  to  read- 
justment from  combat  of  such  veterans, 
found  that  479,000  male  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam theater  of  operations  (representing  15.2 
percent  of  all  such  male  veterans)  suffered 
ftam  the  ton  effects  of  PTSD  and  that  an- 
other 360,000  of  such  veterans  (repreeentlng 
11.2  percent  of  aU  such  male  veterans)  expe- 
rienced some  symptoms  of  the  PTSD. 

(5)  That  study  also  found  higher  Incidences 
of  FTSD  among  Black  and  Hispanic  male 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  theater  of  oper- 


ations than  among  all  male  veterans  of  that 
theater,  but  did  not  Include  data  on  the  Inci- 
dence of  the  disorder  among  veterans  of 
other  ethnic  groupe. 

(6)  A  large  body  of  evidence  Indicates  that 
such  psychological  disorders  related  to  com- 
bat stress  as  war  neurosis,  combat  fatigue, 
and  the  disorder  commonly  known  as  "shell 
shock"  are  analogous  to  FTSD  and  that 
thousands  of  veterans  of  combat  in  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War  exiwrienced  and 
continue  to  exiwrience  symptoms  of  such 
disorders. 

(7)  That  evidence  also  indicates  that  veter- 
ans of  combat  in  military  operations  con- 
ducted after  the  Vietnam  era.  Including  op- 
erations In  Lebanon,  Granada,  and  Panama, 
also  suffer  from  symptoms  of  PTSD. 

(8)  Although  debilitating,  PTSD  can  be 
treated  successfully,  and  an  Individual  expe- 
riencing the  disorder  can  learn  coping  skills, 
including  how  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
anxiety,  depression,  anger,  guilt,  fear,  alien- 
ation, tmd  emotional  outbursts  that  he  or 
she  experiences. 

(9)  Early  intervention  and  treatment  of 
acute  PTSD  can  be  an  important  part  of  a 
therapeutic  course  to  prevent  long-term, 
chronic  PTSD. 

(10)  The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
has  a  responsibility  to  provide  opportunities 
for  treatment  of  PTSD  and  other  stress-re- 
lated psychological  problems  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  combat  veterans  who  suffer 
from  PTSD  and  to  conduct  outreach  activi- 
ties that  provide  both  actual  notice  of  the 
availability  of  such  treatment  to  those  vet- 
erans and  appropriate  encouragement  for 
such  veterans  to  participate  in  the  treat- 
ment. 

(11)  The  Department  has  made  some 
progress  in  expanding  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment programs  relating  to  PTSD. 

(12)  Through  readjustment  counseling,  spe- 
cialized inpatient  and  outpatient  programs, 
and  general  psychiatric  services  offered  In 
its  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics,  the  De- 
partment has  provided  needed  treatment  to 
thousands  of  veterans  for  PTSD. 

(13)  Despite  such  progress  the  Deptunment 
can  and  should  be  doing  much  more  to  ihx>- 
vlde  treatment  to  veterans  for  PTSD  and 
other  stress-related  psychological  problems 
and  to  provide  outreach  services  to  make 
veterans  aware  of.  and  encourage  them  to 
participate  in,  treatment  opportunities 
available  through  the  Department. 

(14)  It  is  in  the  public  interest  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  develop  a  plan 
that  ensures  immediate,  on-demand  treat- 
ment opportunities  for  the  thousands  of  vet- 
erans who  suffer  from,  and  need  treatment 
for,  this  disruptive,  life-threatening  disorder. 

fiEC  a  CARXFMI  COMBAT-THBA'nBI  VrmiANS 
WrrH       8ERVICB-BBAm>       F08T- 

nuuMATic  STmas  doobdkb. 

(a)  Requirement  To  PimmsH  Care  and 
Services.— (1)  Section  602  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "For";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(bXl)  A  veteran  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2KA)  who  is  diagnosed  by  a  mental  health 
mrofessional  designated  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  (following  an  examination  of  the 
veteran  by  such  professional)  to  be  suffering 
from  poet-traumatic  stress  disorder  related 
to  service  referred  to  in  such  paragraph  shall 
be  furnished  care  and  services  for  such  dis- 
order pursuant  to  sections  610(aXl)(A)  and 
612(aXlXA)  of  this  title  even  though  such  dis- 
order has  not  been  determined  to  be  service- 
connected. 


"(2XA)  A  veteran  eligible  for  the  oare  aad 
services  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  Is  a  vet- 
eran who,  as  determined  by  the  Chief  Bene- 
fits Director,  served  on  active  duty  in  a  thea- 
ter of  combat  operations  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary)  during  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  Vietnam  era,  the  Persian  Oolf 
War,  or  in  any  other  area  during  a  period  in 
which  hostilities  occurred  in  such  area. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  is  diag- 
nosed as  suffering  from  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder,  the  determination  of  whether  the 
veteran  served  on  active  duty  as  deecrlbed  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made  by  the  moet 
expeditious  means  practicable. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  term  'hostilities'  means  an 
armed  conflict  in  which  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  subjected  to  danger  com- 
I>arable  to  the  danger  to  which  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected  in 
combat  with  enemy  armed  forces  during  a 
period  of  war.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.". 

(2XA)  The  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"fWn.  Special  provisiaaa  relatb^  to  mcsitel 
Ulnees  dinbiUtles" 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"602.  Special  provisions  relating  to  mental 
Illness  disabilities.". 

(b)    TIMELDJE88   OF    EVALUA"nON    AMD   VBl- 

IFICATION  OF  Status.— Section  612A  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as  sub- 
section (j);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (1): 

"(1)  Whenever  a  veteran  Is  referred  by  a 
center  to  a  Department  general  health-care 
facility  for  a  determination  regarding  such 
veteran's  eligibility  for  care  and  services 
under  section  e02(b)  of  this  title,  the  veteran 
shall  be  evaluated  for  diagnostic  purposes 
within  7  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  re- 
ferral Is  made.". 
SEC  s.  EUGnuurr  for  sebvices  at  vet  cen- 


Subsection  (a)  of  section  612A  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  any  veteran  who 
served  on  active  duty  in  a  theater  of  combat 
operations  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  dur- 
ing World  War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
Secretary  shall  fUmlsh  counseling  to  such 
veteran  in  order  to  assist  the  veteran  to 
overcome  any  psychological  problems  associ- 
ated with  such  service.  The  counseling  shall 
include  a  general  mental  and  psychological 
assessment  to  ascertain  whether  the  veteran 
has  mental  or  psychological  i»t>blems  associ- 
ated with  such  service.". 

SEC    4.    DfPBOVBMKNT    OF    P08T-1SAUMATIC 
STBOB  mSOflOBB  nOAIMBNT  AND 

oirnuACB  anvicn  of  na  db- 
PARiMBNT  or  vcmuNB  arr ana. 

(a)  Plan  for  Treatment  and  Outreach 
Services  Improvement.— Not  later  than  De- 
cember 1,  1991,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs shall  devise  and  initiate  implementa- 
tion of  a  plan— 

(1)  to  increase  the  availability  of  treat- 
ment of  veterans  suffering  from  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (including  treatment  pro- 
vided in  inpatient  and  outpatient  programs 
providing  specialized  treatment  for  PTSD, 
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tnatment  for  PT8D  In  conjunction  with  sub- 
atuioe  abuM.  and  treatment  In  Vet  centers) 
to  leyela  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
veterans  suffering  firom  the  disorder  as  a  re- 
sult of  active  duty;  and 
(3)  to  enhance  outreach  activities— 

(A)  to  Inform  combat  veterans  (Including 
veterans  who  are  members  of  ethnic  minor- 
ity groups),  the  family  members  of  such  vet- 
erans, and  appropriate  State  and  local  health 
organisations  and  social  service  organisa- 
tions of  the  availability  of  such  treatment; 
and 

(B)  to  provide  appropriate  encouragement 
for  such  veterans  to  participate  in  such 
treatment. 

(b)  IMPLKICEMTATION.— In  Carrying  out  the 
plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  provision  of 
treatment  and  outreach  activities  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  prescribe  a  schedule  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  plan; 

(2)  prescribe  appropriate  criteria  for  the  se- 
lection and  training  of  staff  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  the  treatment  and 
enhance  the  outreach  activities  referred  to 
In  such  subeection;  and 

(3)  provide  the  facilities,  personnel,  funds, 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  plan. 

(c)  DEFDimoNS.- For  the  purpoees  of  this 
section: 

(1)  The  term  "Vet  center"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  the  term  "center"  in  section 
612Aaxl)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "active  duty"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101(21)  of 
such  title. 

(3)  The  term  "veteran"  shall  have  the 
Meaning  given  such  term  In  section  101(2)  of 
such  title. 

tac  i.  BCPfHrr  by  thk  sbcrctart  of  veter- 
ans afpaib& 

(a)  In  Orneral.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  subject  to  subeection  (b),  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  submit  to  the  (Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
the  plan  required  by  section  4.  The  report 
shall  contain  the  following  Information: 

(1)  A  description  of  the  plan. 

(3)  What  facilities,  personnel,  fUnds,  and 
other  resources  are  necessary  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  treatment  and  enhance  out- 
reach activities  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 

(3)  A  description  of  the  efforts  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  to  make  such  resources 
available  for  the  treatment  of  veterans  for 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder. 

(4)  An  estimate  of  the  availability  of  com- 
munity-based residential  treatment  of  veter- 
ans for  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  and 
the  Impact  of  such  availability  on  the  in- 
creased availability  of  such  treatment  by  the 
Department. 

(5)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for,  and  po- 
tential benefit  of,  making  available  scholar- 
ships, tuition  reimbursement,  or  other  edu- 
cational assistance  to  health  care  students 
and  health  care  professionals  in  order  to  Im- 
prove the  training  and  specialisation  of  such 
Individuals  in  the  provision  of  such  treat- 
ment. 

(6)  Such  other  iHX>posals  and  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  increase  the  availability  of  such  treat- 
ment. 

(b)  Report  AsaisTANCS.- In  preparing  the 
report  referred  to  in  subeection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
established  pursuant  to  section  110(b)  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  M-eaS  m  U.8.C.  612A  note)  and  the 
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Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on  Read- 
justment of  Vietnam  Veterans. 

SEC  •.  TECHNICAL  AltKNDIIKNT& 

Section  612A  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  akbeection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministratbr"  and  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" eatii  place  it  apiwars  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary"  and  "Department", 
respectively; 

(2)  in  silbsection  (h)— 

(A)  by  istriklng  out  "Administrator"  and 
"Veteranft'  Administration"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears anA  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary" and  "Department",  respectively;  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "the 
Secretary  considers"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  Secretary  considers";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (j)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 2(b)a)),  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Ad- 
minlstraCion"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting id  lieu  thereof  "Department".* 


B5  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
( .nd  Mr.  Seymour): 

S.  870.  A  bin  to  authorize  Inclusion  of 
a  tract  >f  land  in  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional flecreation  Area.  CA;  to  the 
Committee  on  Elnergry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  871,  A  bill  to  provide  estate  tax 
credit  for  the  transfer  of  property  for 
inclusion  in  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area.  CA;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EXPANSON  OF  OOLOEN  OATE  RECREATIONAL 
I  AREA 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  ll  am  introducine:  two  bills  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Naltional  Recreation  Area  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  first  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by 
donatioB  approximately  1,300  acres  for 
inclusioli  in  GGNRA.  The  second  bill 
permits  I  the  estate  which  owns  the 
propertf  to  receive  an  estate  tax  credit 
for  thisi  donation  of  the  land  to  the 
Federal  iGovemment. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  right  now  we  have  a 
rare  opportunity  to  add  national  park 
quality  land  to  the  (]rolden  Gate  Na- 
tional ILecreation  Area  without  Fed- 
eral api^opriations  for  the  acquisition, 
is  the  Phleger  estate,  nearly 
res  of  unbroken  forest  just 
San  Francisco  in  San  Mateo 
Here  visitors  find  towering 
and  other  evergreens— Doug- 
las fir,  ihadrone.  tan  oak  and  bay  trees. 
The  unclerstory  contains  California  ha- 
zelnut and  huckleberry  shrubs,  trillium 
and  red  clintonia,  pink  star  flowers  and 
sword  ffems.  It  is  home  to  moiintain 
lion,  bobcats,  deer,  and  coyote.  The 
property  is  also  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing linUs  needed  to  complete  the  Bay 
Area  RJdge  Trail,  a  400-mile  hiking 
trail  thtough  all  nine  counties  around 
San  Fraocisco  Bay. 

Surrounded  by  protected  parkland, 
the  Phl^ger  estate  is  the  most  impor- 
tant pi^ce  of  open  space  and  impro- 
tected  viewshed  left  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco I^nlnsula.  Its  addition  to  the 
Golden  Date  National  Recreation  Area 
would  Create  a  continuous  greenbelt 
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Ib-om  OONRA'B  Sweeney 
Ridge  to  Wunderllch  County  Park, 
linking  56  square  miles  of  open  space 
and  completing  permanent  protection 
for  the  entire  area. 

There  is  urgency  to  act  now.  Mrs. 
Phleger  dieil  this  past  December  and 
the  estate  ^ust  sell  the  $30  million 
property  t()j  pay  estate  taxes  by  Sep- 
tember 5,  |991.  Cooperating  with  the 
local  community,  the  estate  has  of- 
fered to  sell  the  1.300  acres  to  the  Pe- 
ninsula Open  Space  Trust  at  a  favor- 
able price  of  $25  million.  The  Peninsula 
Open  Space  |Tru8t  expects  have  $12  mil- 
lion for  tbe  purchase — $6  million  in 
local  parpc  moneys  trom  the 
Midpeninsuja  Regional  Open  Space  Dis- 
trict and  $6  million  in  donations  trom 
Save  the  Redwoods  League  and  others. 
Thus,  an  additional  $13  million  needs 
to  be  found. 

The  legiilation  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  that  funding  by  permit- 
ting the  estate  to  donate  the  land  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ing estate  tixes.  It's  my  understanding 
the  tax  ohllgation  is  approximately 
$13.7  milUoii. 

Mr.  PreslAent,  there  is  precedent  for 
permitting  ia.n  estate  to  satisfy  its  es- 
tate tax  obligations  with  land  rather 
than  cash.  In  1976  Congress  ixassed  leg- 
islation wl]|ich  allowed  the  estate  of 
LeVere  RetVleld  to  donate  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest  as  a  credit  against  estate  taxes 
owed.  Again  in  1984  Congress  permitted 
the  estate  df  Elizabeth  Schultz  Rabe  to 
donate  landta  at  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Serv  Ice  to  meet  estate  tax  obli- 
gations wit;  t  land  rather  than  cash.  My 
legislation  will  provide  the  same  op- 
portunity far  the  estate  of  Mary  Elena 
Phleger.      [ 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  thfse  bills  so  we  can  expand 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area,  creatiing  a  permanent  uninter- 
rupted greenbelt  on  the  San  Francisco 
Peninsula,  protecting  a  beautiful  red- 
wood forest,  preserving  extraordinary 
scenic  visljas  and  valuable  wildlife 
habitat,  aqd  protecting  the  existing 
important  i^sources  of  GGNRA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beiag  no  objection,  the  bills 
to    be    printed   in    the 
oUows: 

S.  870 
by  the  SerMte  and  House  of  Rep- 
the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assentbled. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation  approxi- 
mately 1,300  acres  of  land  In  San  Mateo 
County,  California,  known  generally  as  the 
Phleger  prooerty  and  bearing  San  Mateo 
County  Assessor's  numbers  067-280-010,  067- 
280-050,  067-»M)eO,  067-280-060.  067-280-100, 
and  067-280-110  and  any  successor  parcel 
numbers  de8i|nated  by  the  Assessor  for  these 
lands.  Upon  acquisition  of  the  property  and 
publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register, 
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the  Secretary  shall  revise  the  boundary  of 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Acre  to 
reflect  the  Inclusion  of  such  property  within 
the  area  and  prepare  and  make  available  a 
map  displaying  such  boundary  revision  in  ac- 
cordance with  16  U.S.C.  460bb-l(b). 

S.871 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRej>- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Credit  allowed.— Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  notwithstand- 
ing: any  period  of  limitation  or  lapse  of  time, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  allow 
credit  agrainst  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  U 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relat- 
ing to  the  imposition  of  estate  tax)  upon  the 
estate  of  Mary  Elena  Phleger  for  the  convey- 
ance by  the  esUte  to  the  United  States  of 
real  property  Included  in  the  gross  estate 
and  described  as  approximately  1,300  acres  in 
San  Mateo  County,  California,  bearing  San 
Mateo  County  Assessor's  parcel  numbers  067- 
280-010.  067-280-050.  067-280-060,  067-280-080, 
067-280-100,  and  067-280-110  and  any  successor 
parcel  numbers  designated  by  the  Assessor 
for  these  lands. 

Sbc.  2.  AMOUNT  OF  CREDFT.— The  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  under  section  1  shall  be 
equal  to  the  lessor  of— 

(a)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty transferred  by  such  estate  as  of  the 
valuation  date  used  for  puriwses  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  chapter  11  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  or 

(b)  the  federal  estate  tax  liability  (and  in- 
terest thereon)  of  such  estate. 

Sbc.  3.  Limitations.— (a)  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  if  the  executor  of 
such  estate  executes  a  deed  (in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California) 
transferring  title  to  the  United  States  with- 
in 90  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
If  such  title  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  delegate. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  if  the  real  property  transferred  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
added  to  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
ation Area.  The  lands  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  without  reim- 
bursement or  payment  ttom  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

(c)  Unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines and  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  there  has  been  an  expedi- 
tious transfer  of  the  real  property  under  this 
Act,  no  Interest  payable  with  respect  to  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  11  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  shall  be  deemed  to  be  waived 
by  reasons  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  date.— The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment.* 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  for  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

imter-american  foundation  authorization 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  196B  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993  for  the 
Inter-American  Foundation. 

This  iK^posed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 


that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  fl-om  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, which  was  received  on  April  9, 
1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  872 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  401(sX2)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  (22  U.S.C. 
sec.  2S0f(8)  is  amended  to  replace  the  phrase 
"$16,932,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1991"  with  the 
phrase  "$28,794,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1993,  consistent  with  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-508)". 

Inter- American  Foundation, 

Rosslyn.  VA,  March  11. 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quatle, 
President,  U.S.  SenaU,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Inter-American 
Foundation  respectfully  submits  proposed 
legislation  amending  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the  sum  of  twenty- 
eight  million  seven  hundred  ninety-four 
thousand  dollars  ($28,794,000)  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Fiscal  Year  1993,  consistent  with  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  This  legislative 
proposal  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's Fiscal  Year  1992  budget  plan. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  please  contact 
us. 

Sincerely, 

Bill  K.  Perrin, 

President.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the 
treatment  of  interest  income  and  rent- 
al expense  in  connection  with  safe  har- 
bor leases  involving  rural  electric  co- 
operatives; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

safe  harbor  LEIASINO  RELIEF  FOR  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  regarding  the  tax 
treatment  of  safe  harbor  leases  utilized 
by  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

Under  a  safe  harbor  lease,  a  party 
sells  an  asset  to  a  second  party  and 
then  leases  it  back.  The  buyer  makes  a 
down  payment  to  the  sellerAessee  and 
gives  the  seller/lessee  a  mortgage  note 
for  the  balance.  As  payments  are  made, 
the  seller  has  interest  income.  How- 
ever, the  seller  also  leases  the  asset 


back  and  these  rental  expenses  provide 
a  deduction.  It  was  clearly  intended 
when  the  law  was  enacted  that  the  sell- 
er's interest  income  under  the  note 
would  be  offset  by  the  rental  exi>ense 
deduction. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  277  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  clarify 
that  ongoing  income  and  deductions, 
generated  by  a  safe  harbor  lease  trans- 
action and  reported  by  a  cooperative, 
are  to  be  matched  to  avoid  distortion 
of  income.  Cooperatives  tjrplcally  sepa- 
rate business  with  members  from  busi- 
ness with  nonmembers.  in  effect  treat- 
ing their  operations  as  if  it  were  car- 
ried on  through  two  separate  entities. 
In  this  context,  they  treat  the  income 
and  matching  deduction  attributable 
to  safe  harbor  leases  as  nonmember 
sourced,  and  segregate  these  amounts 
from  income  and  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  member  transactions. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
suggested  that  the  deductions  associ- 
ated with  these  transactions  should 
not  be  matched  against  the  lease  in- 
come, but  rather  it  should  be  allocated 
in  part  against  member  income  and  in 
part  against  nonmember  income.  The 
IRS  approach  creates  a  distortion  on  a 
cooperative's  tax  return  by  a 
mismatching  of  lease  expenses  and 
lease  income.  Since  the  law  requires 
segregation  of  the  two  types  of  busi- 
ness, a  cooperative  cannot  offset  the 
losses  and  the  income.  As  a  result,  a 
cooperative  could  be  subject  to  large 
tax  bills  where  it  actually  has  a  loss. 

When  safe  harbor  leasing  was  enacted 
it  was  intended  to  benefit  financially 
distressed  companies.  Even  though  safe 
harbor  leasing  was  subsequently  re- 
pealed, it  did  serve  a  beneficial  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  some  cooperatives  owe 
their  continued  existence  to  this  provi- 
sion. It  seems  odd  that  it  could  now  be 
argued  that  the  very  businesses  this 
provision  was  meant  to  rescue  must 
now  lose  that  benefit  because  of  an  ob- 
scure accounting  theory  unique  to  co- 
operatives. The  Irony  Is  that  this  sug- 
gestion is  only  being  made  with  respect 
to  cooperatives,  and  not  with  respect 
to  other  industries.  No  one  is  arguing 
that  Chrysler  or  USX  should  be  forced 
to  modify  their  accounting  rules  to 
give  back  lease  benefits. 

There  is  no  policy  justification  for 
treating  cooperatives,  who  provide 
needed  utility  services  in  rural  areas, 
different  from  all  other  corporations  in 
their  accounting  for  safe  harbor  leases. 
A  distinction  based  on  the  type  of  serv- 
ice provided  would  be  blatantly  unfair 
and  this  certainly  was  not  our  original 
intent. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  bill  their  immediate  con- 
sideration and  join  me  as  a  cosponsor. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being'  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

8.173 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hauae  ofRep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congren  anenbled, 

"In  the  caae  of  a  rani  electric  cooperative 
described  In  section  1381(aX2KC)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  any  interest  in- 
come In  connection  with  a  transaction  in- 
volving qualified  leased  property  which  was 
treatAd  as  a  lease  under  section  I68(i)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (as  in  effect 
before  the  amendments  made  by  the  tax  re- 
form act  of  1986)  or  any  corresponding  prior 
provision  of  law  shall  be  offset  by  any  rental 
expense  In  connection  with  such  transaction 
before  allocation  of  such  income  or  expense 
to  members  and  nonmembers  of  such  co- 
operatives for  purposes  of  such  Code."* 


By  Mr.  DbCONCINI  (for  himself. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 

ORAHAM.     Mr.     D'AMATO,     Mr. 

KOHL.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Dodd, 

Mr.  Chafbe,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  874.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  dem- 
onstration program  to  allow  drug-ad- 
dicted mothers  to  reside  in  drug  abuse 
treatment  facilities  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  offer  such  mothers  new  be- 
havior and  education  skills  which  can 
help  prevent  substance  abuse  in  subse- 
quent generations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

FAMILIES  IN  RESTOENTTAI.  TRKATMXNT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  to  remind  anyone  in  this  body 
of  the  devastating  effect  drugs  are  hav- 
ing on  families  in  America  today.  The 
number  of  children  bom  exposed  to 
drags  and  raised  in  drug  abusing  fami- 
nes is  soaring.  One  national  hospital 
survey  estimates  that  11  percent  of  all 
pregnant  women  use  Illegal  drugs.  And, 
a  national  study  reveals  that  375,000  in- 
fants are  bom  drug-exposed  each  year. 
According  to  another  study,  the  num- 
ber of  babies  exposed  to  Illegal  drugs 
could  rise  to  4  million  by  the  year  2000. 
There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  problem  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
by  pregnant  women  and  mothers  of  in- 
fknts  and  small  children  is  serious  and 
worsening. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing the  Families  In  Residential  Treat- 
ment Act  [FIRST],  along  with  Senators 
ADAMS,  Akaka.  Chafee.  D'Amato, 
Dodd.  Graham.  Kohl,  Moynihan,  and 
Simon.  This  legislation  would  fund  six 
demonstration  ^arojects  in  which  ad- 
dicted mothers  in  residential  treat- 
ment would  be  allowed  to  have  their 
children  with  them.  These  drug  and  al- 
cohol treatment  programs  would  target 
economically  disadvantaged  addicted 
women  and  their  children  and  would 
offer  primary  health  care,  child  care, 
parenting  and  Jobe  skUls.  nutrition. 
and  health,  social,  education,  and  em- 
Idoyment  services  with  followup  serv- 
ices after  discharge.  The  idea  is  to 
nuudmlse  saccessfol  treatment,  keep 
(kmllles     together,     and     break     the 


intergeneratlonal  cycle  of  addiction. 
According  to  Dr.  T.  Berry  Brazelton, 
professor  emeritus  of  pediatrics  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  author 
of  17  books  on  child  rearing,  86  percent 
of  drug  iMldlcted  babies  can  be  rehabili- 
tated if  proper  nurturing  is  provided. 
This  rate  of  recovery  is  most  encourag- 
ing and  illustrates  that  progrrams  such 
as  the  one  we  are  proposing  will  pay 
dividends. 

We  are  now  seeing  a  new  population 
in  hospitals  across  this  country.  I'm 
talking  about  "boarder  babies" — in- 
fants who  are  medically  ready  to  be 
discharged  firom  the  hospital  but  have 
no  placo  to  go.  Many  of  these  babies 
are  bora  to  drug-addicted  mothers  and 
abandoned  at  biiiih  or  they  are  unable 
to  leavei  the  hospital  with  their  mother 
because  she  is  considered  unable  or 
unfit  toicare  for  the  child. 

Ten  years  ago  the  boarder  baby  phe- 
nomenon did  not  exist  In  this  country. 
Five  years  ago  it  did  not  exist.  Today 
it  exists  with  a  vengeance.  A  June  1989 
survey  conducted  in  five  U.S.  cities  by 
the  Chl)d  Welfare  League  of  America 
found  tiat  nearly  70  percent  of  the  300 
babies  Abandoned  in  hospitals  in  those 
Ave  cities  were  impaired  by  drugs;  70 
percenti 

The  stories  of  these  children  will 
break  your  heart.  In  one  special  shelter 
in  California,  some  of  the  children  have 
been  in  15  foster  homes  by  the  age  of  4. 
One  small  boy  saw  a  double  drug-relat- 
ed homicide  in  his  home.  Another  2 
year  old  was  abandoned  at  a  construc- 
tion site  and  had  to  be  taught  how  to 
hug.  Tl«s  is  a  national  tragedy.  It's  a 
tragedy  compounded  by  a  tragedy.  I 
agree  with  David  Llederman.  executive 
director  for  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  Amedca.  "The  last  thing  we  want  to 
do  in  t^iis  country,"  he  says,  "is  to 
start  w4rebousing  kids.  That's  why  we 
began  closing  orphanages  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Infants  and  small  children 
need  faifiilies." 

I  will  admit  that  the  uncertainty  of 
successfully  treating  dmg-addicted 
parentsihas  made  reuniting  some  fami- 
lies difficult,  even  impossible.  But  hope 
does  e:tfst  for  rebuilding  families  af- 
fected bbr  drugs.  I  want  to  focus  on  that 
hope,  ifwant  to  maximize  it.  As  Mr. 
Liedemlan  says,  infants  and  small  chil- 
dren need  families. 

According  to  current  research,  over- 
all use  pf  drugs  has  decreased  but  drug 
addiction  is  more  widespread  and  its 
conseqijences  more  serious.  Women 
make  \xp  a  large  number  of  crack  users 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  crack  ad- 
dicts; yfet,  despite  recommendations  of 
researciters  over  the  past  two  decades, 
women  and  children  have  received  the 
lowest  priority  in  terms  of  delivered 
drug  treatment  services.  Women  are 
signincmtly  underrepresented  in  alco- 
holism [nx>grams.  for  example.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  and  Alco- 
holism   found    that    one-third    of   all 
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alcohol  abu  ers,  about  6  million  people, 
were  women.  Yet,  they  accoimt  for 
only  20  percent  of  those  in  treatment, 
according  to  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism.  Tragically,  two-thirds  of 
the  hospitals  surveyed  in  1989  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives'  Select 
Committee  '  on  Children.  Youth  and 
Families  reported  that  they  had  no 
place  to  r«fer  pregnant  addicts  for 
treatment. 

For  low-Income  mothers,  particu- 
larly single!  mothers,  there  is  a  major 
barrier  to  treatment.  Since  most  resi- 
dential programs  do  not  allow  clients 
to  bring  their  children  into  treatment 
with  them,  a  woman  who  needs  help  is 
often  forces  to  choose  between  treat- 
ment and  placing  her  children  in  foster 
care.  By  admitting  her  alcohol  or  drug 
addiction  to  the  child  welfare  system, 
she  runs  the  risk  of  being  judged  unfit 
and  not  getting  her  children  back.  It's 
a  choice  wl|h  the  cards  stacked  against 
families.  The  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  drugs  and  AIDS  have 
stretched  family  services  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

The  nuxibers  are  overwhelming. 
Right  now  It  is  estimated  that  360.000 
children  live  in  foster  homes.  By  1995, 
the  numbei  of  troubled  children  com- 
ing into  ou  H>f-home  placements  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  840,000  children. 
The  children  entering  the  child  welfare 
system  tod^y  are  not  only  more  nu- 
merous, th6y  are  more  troubled  and 
more  seriously  abused  than  even  5 
years  ago.  The  experts  tell  us  that 
these  increases  are  due  in  large  part  to 
an  increasejin  substance  abuse  by  preg- 
nant wome^  and  parents  of  young  chil- 
dren. Ofllclkls  in  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, estimate  that  57  percent  of  foster 
care  childrOn  come  from  families  that 
allegedly  ape  abusing  drugs.  And  this 
comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  people  willing  and  able  to 
provide  footer  care  in  the  United 
States.  Th4  General  Accounting  Office 
is  reporting  that  an  average  of  60  per- 
cent of  the.  people  who  serve  as  foster 
parents  quit  providing  care  within  1 
year.  The  conclusion  is  clear.  Our  soci- 
ety is  producing  more  abused  kids  than 
it  can  possibly  handle. 

Our  bill  is  asking  for  $10  million  to 
fund  these  j  projects  for  the  first  year. 
There  are  j  those  who  will  say  we're 
strapped  fof  money.  We  can't  afford  it. 
It's  just  not  possible.  To  these  people. 
I  would  cits  the  old  adage.  "Penny-wise 
and  poundxfoolish."  What  we  pay  for 
treatment  Is  nothing  compared  to  what 
we  pay  in  jemotlonal  and  social  costs 
for  not  taking  care  of  these  mothers 
and  their  children. 

I  understand  f^om  D.C.  General  Hos- 
pital that  the  cost  to  maintain  a  board- 
er baby  ranges  fi-om  $800  to  $1,000  a  day. 
The  care  fdr  one  cocaine  exposed  baby . 
is  twice  that  amount — $2,000  a  day. 
Sixty  days  !of  medical  care  for  just  one 
cocaine  exposed  baby  costs  up  to 
The     inspector    general     of 
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Health  and  Human  Services  now  esti- 
mates that  it  will  cost  $5  billion  to  mro- 
vide  hospital  and  foster  care  until  age 
5  for  all  the  crack-exposed  babies  bom 
each  year.  And  these  figures  don't  in- 
clude the  cost  for  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect, welfare,  and  incarceration— all 
problems  associated  with  drug  and  al- 
cohol addiction. 

Currently,  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
residential  centers  in  the  country  that 
permit  women  to  take  their  children 
with  them  into  treatment.  Pomeroy 
House,  a  residential  treatment  center 
for  women  alcoholics  in  San  Francisco, 
is  one.  Part  of  Pomeroy's  treatment  fo- 
cuses on  teaching  mothers  basic  facts 
about  child  development.  Counselors 
often  find  they  must  also  "re-parent" 
the  mothers,  some  of  whom  became 
pregnant  when  they  were  only  13. 

Many  of  the  mothers  at  Pomeroy 
were  physically  abused  as  children  by 
alcoholic  parents.  They  continued  the 
cycle  of  behavior  and  in  turn  became 
abusive  parents  themselves— with  little 
or  no  skills  for  raising  kids.  One  moth- 
er, age  36,  was  the  abused  child  of  alco- 
holic parents.  She  had  abused  her  own 
children  exactly  as  her  mother  had 
abused  her.  In  an  act  of  self-defense, 
she  had  stabbed  her  child's  father  to 
death  when  he  started  to  beat  her.  Her 
one  chance  of  keeping  her  daughter  de- 
pended on  how  well  she  did  at  Pomeroy 
House. 

Pomeroy  gave  her  new  skills  as  a 
way  out  of  a  destructive  pattern  of  be- 
havior. She  was  forbidden  to  hit  her 
child  and  encouraged  to  use  verbal 
methods  instead.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  until  she  entered  Pomeroy,  she 
said,  that  there  might  be  a  more  effec- 
tive way  of  dealing  with  her  own  chil- 
dren. 

Pomeroy  emjwwers  people  to  achieve 
a  better  quality  of  life.  It's  a  treatment 
plan  that  has  a  high  rate  of  success. 
Sixty  percent  of  women  who  graduate 
are  sober  and  drug  free  12  months  after 
they  leave,  according  to  officials  at  the 
center. 

We  have  hard  data  which  indicate 
that  mothers  whose  children  reside 
with  them  during  treatment  for  sub- 
stance abuse  consistently  stay  in  treat- 
ment longer  than  women  separated 
&t>m  their  children,  thereby  increasing 
their  chances  of  recovery.  Amity,  Inc., 
is  a  long-term  residential  treatment  fa- 
cility in  my  hometown  of  Tucson,  AZ. 
According  to  officials  there,  it  is  com- 
mon for  women  enrolled  in  the  Amity 
therapeutic  community  to  have  left 
their  children  in  drug  houses  as  collat- 
eral for  drug  trades,  or  even  to  have 
sold  them  for  drugs. 

Prior  to  August  1981  the  Amity  pro- 
gram had  been  traditionally  male 
dominated.  Changes  were  instigated 
that  August,  and  a  specialized  women's 
program  was  put  in  place.  As  space  al- 
lowed, women  were  allowed  to  bring 
their  children  Into  treatment  with 
them.  Mr.  President,  the  results  are 


impressive.  Women  whose  children  re- 
sided with  them  during  drug  treatment 
at  Amity  stayed  in  treatment  longer 
than  women  separated  flrom  their  chil- 
dren—525  days  versus  197  days,  on  aver- 
age. 

We  see  similar  results  at  Mabond 
Family  Center/Odyssey  House  in  New 
York  City.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
adult  population  there  are  parents. 
Sixty-eight  percent  are  second  or  third 
generation  substance  abusers.  Mothers 
who  are  allowed  to  bring  their  children 
into  treatment  with  them  stay  at  Od- 
yssey House  twice  as  long  as  those 
without  children.  Twice  as  long.  Odys- 
sey has  the  capacity  to  treat  25  adults 
and  25  children  for  a  12-to-18-month  pe- 
riod. The  program  provides  training  in 
parenting  skills,  preschool  programs, 
and  developmental  assessments  for  the 
children.  In  order  to  graduate,  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  program  must  obtain  a 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent,  be 
employed  or  enrolled  in  vocational 
school,  and  have  arranged  satisfactory 
housing.  In  addition,  the  parent  must 
make  arrangements  to  continue  ther- 
apy after  she  leaves  the  program. 

Operation  PAR  is  a  comprehensive 
substance  abuse  treatment  organiza- 
tion in  the  Tampa  Bay  area  of  Florida. 
It  networks  its  program  with  available 
community  services— the  local  health 
department.  State  protective  services, 
and  local  drug  treatment  systems.  Op- 
eration PAR  is  innovative— and  it 
takes  a  family  approach  to  treating  ad- 
diction. 

Operation  PAR  has  data  which  sup- 
port the  notion  of  a  high  early  drop  out 
rate  among  women  in  residential  treat- 
ment facilities  which  do  not  address 
women's  issues.  In  these  facilities,  23 
percent  of  the  men  left  treatment  with- 
in the  first  60  days.  In  contrast,  63  per- 
cent of  the  women  left  within  this 
same  time  firame.  And  the  reason  most 
women  gave  for  leaving  treatment? 
They  needed  to  go  home  to  take  care  of 
their  children. 

So  Operation  PAR  constructed  Par 
Village,  a  therapeutic  community 
where  mothers  in  treatment  can  reside 
with  their  children.  The  14  homes — 
originally  two-  and  three-bedroom 
houses  located  on  a  thoroughfare — were 
donated  and  moved  by  the  county, 
which  had  origrinally  planned  to  raze 
them  at  a  cost  of  $375,000.  It  has  been 
said,  "There's  always  one  moment  in 
childhood,  when  the  door  opens  and 
lets  the  future  in."  In  the  case  of  Oper- 
ation PAR,  the  door  is  the  door  to 
drug-fi-ee  communities  and  drug-fi^e 
lives. 

The  mission  of  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  critical:  break  the 
cycle  of  addiction  and  destructive  be- 
havior, and  rebuild  families  and  shat- 
tered lives.  Mr.  President,  let  us  seize 
the  opportunity.  After  all,  there  is  al- 
wasrs  one  moment  in  childhood  when 
the  door  opens  and  lets  the  future  in. 
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That  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  onr 
bill— to  let  the  future  in  for  those 
whose  lives  have  been  shattered  by 
drugs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  our  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro.  as 
follows: 

S.  874 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  United  Stata  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDING&  | 

Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  research  studies  strongly  suggest  that 
the  Incidence  of  drug  abuse  among  women  In 
general  and  women  of  chlldbearlng  age  in  the 
United  SUtes  ie  increasing; 

(2)  drug-abusing  women  who  have  children 
traditionally  experience  significant  barriers 
to  dnig  abuse  treatment  because  most  resi- 
dential drug  abuse  treatment  programs  do 
not  accommodate  the  chlldrra  of  sacb 
women; 

(3)  mothers  are  deterred  from  entering  res- 
idential treatment  programs  because— 

(A)  such  programs  do  not  offer  services  for 
the  children  of  such  mothers; 

(B)  there  are  few  long-term  child  care  re- 
sources available;  and 

(C)  custody  of  such  children  may  be  lost  If 
mothers  enter  residential  treatment  without 
adequate  plans  for  such  children; 

(4)  the  availability  of  family  foster  home 
placements  has  substantially  decreased  so 
that  It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  to 
meet  the  special  and  often  complex  needs  of 
drug  exposed  children  who  enter  the  foeter 
care  system; 

(5)  mounting  evidence  demonstrates  that 
women  whose  children  reside  with  them  dur- 
ing treatment  for  drug  abuse  consistently 
stay  in  treatment  longer  than  women  sepa- 
rated from  their  children,  thereby  increasing 
the  chances  of  recovery  for  women  whose 
children  reside  with  them  during  dmg  abuse 
treatment;  and 

(6)  residential  drug  treatment  programs 
that  offer  comi»«henslve  services  to  both 
mothers  and  their  children  can  avert  crises 
leading  to  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  can 
facilitate  family  preservation  by  supporting 
and  strengthening  the  family. 

SBC  a  PUBPOSB. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  attempt  to 
rebuild  economically  disadvantaged  drug-af- 
fected families  by — 

(1)  reducing  the  barriers  to  successful  drug 
abuse  treatment  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged high-risk  mothers  by  allowing  such 
mothers  to  bring  their  children  into  residen- 
tial drug  abuse  treatment  jvograms  with 
them;  and 

(2)  teaching  such  mothers  new  behavior 
and  employment  skills  which  can  help  to 
break  the  cycle  of  drug  addiction  in  the  next 
generation. 

SBC  S.  PROJBCT  BSTABUSHED. 

Part  A  of  the  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"SBC  MM.  MODKL  RmDKNTIAL  raOklBCTB  rOK 
ALOOBOL  AHD  D«m  ABUSmC 
WOMEN  AND  TBBIB  CHILDUN. 

"(a)  Project  authorize).- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall 
make  grants  to  estobllsh  not  less  than  6 
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projects  In  which  addicted  mothers  in  real- 
dentiAl  drug  abuse  treatment  facilities  are 
permitted  to  have  their  children  reside  with 
them  during  the  course  of  such  treatment. 
Such  residential  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
prevention  projects  shall  target  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  addicted  women  and 
their  children  (age  10  years  and  younger)  and 
shall  offer— 

"(A)  primary  health  care.  Including  pre- 
natal and  postpartum  care  for  pregnant 
women  and  pediatric  health  care,  either  on- 
site  or  through  cooiwrative  arrangements; 

"(B)  child  care: 

"(C)  parenting  and  Jobs  skills; 

"(D)  nutrition;  and 

"(E)  other  health,  social,  education,  and 
employment  services  as  necessary; 
with  follow-up  services  after  dlschargre  to  fa- 
cilitate the  access  of  the  family  to  needed 
services.  Such  services  shall  be  provided  by 
qualified  personnel. 

"(2)  Term  of  projects.— The  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Office, 
shall  only  award  grants  under  this  section 
for  projects  which  will  be  operated  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  3  years. 

"(b)  Appucation.— Each  entity  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accom- 
Iianied  by  such  information  as  the  Director 
of  the  Office  may  reasonably  require.  Ekich 
such  application  shall  include  assurances 
that  the  mothers  selected  for  participation 
in  such  project  have  been  evaluated  to  en- 
sure that  such  mothers  are  committed  to  re- 
maining In  drug  abuse  treatment  and  preven- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Evaluation.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  conduct  evaluations  to  determine 
the  effectlvenesB  of  the  projects  assisted 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
S10,000,0(X)  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  to  carry  out  this  section.".* 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  Senator 
DbConcini's  residential  treatment  pro- 
gram for  drug-addicted  mothers. 

According  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as 
many  as  375,000  drug-exposed  infants 
are  twm  each  year.  This  clearly  is  a 
problem  we  must  not  ignore.  This  leg- 
islation authorizes  SIO  million  for  no 
leas  than  six  model  inrograms  to  allow 
drog-addlcted  mothers  to  receive  treat- 
ment and  still  live  with  their  children. 

Treatment  programs  with  child  care 
work.  In  fact,  women  whose  children 
reside  with  them  during  treatment  are 
leas  likely  to  leave  treatment  pre- 
maturely than  those  who  are  separated 
flrom  their  children.  One  of  the  first 
residential  programs  in  the  Nation  is 
located  in  St.  Petersburg.  FL.  Oper- 
ation PAR,  which  stands  for  parental 
awareness  and  responsibility,  opened 
PAR  Village  in  April  1990.  PAR  Village 
consiste  of  seven  homes  for  two  to 
three  women  and  their  children.  This 
18  to  24  month  program  provides  case 
management,  parenting  classes,  life 
skills,  and  vocational  training. 

PAR  Village  also  concentrates  on  the 
next  generation.  Many  children  who 
are   exposed   to   drugs   either  in   the 
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womb  ot-  in  their  home  environment 
develop  learning  deficiencies  leading  to 
underacblevement,  excessive  school 
dropout  rates,  adult  illiteracy,  and  im- 
employiAent.  PAR  Village  offers  emo- 
tional consellng.  educational  tutoring, 
and  substance  abuse  prevention  classes 
to  keep  children  on  the  right  track. 

This  legislation  will  allow  addicted 
mothers  to  enter  treatment  without 
abandoning  their  children.  Programs 
like  PAR  Village  not  only  allow  moth- 
ers and  their  children  to  remain  to- 
gether, but  also  offer  these  families  a 
chance  1 3  truly  prosper. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
DeConcki  and  myself  as  sponsors  of 
this  cru<  ial  legislation.* 


By 


Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner)  (by  request): 
S.  875  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

BilUTARl    construction  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
1S92  AND  1883 

•  Mr.  N1 FNN.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
for  my84  If  and  the  senior  Senator  firom 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner].  I  introduce,  for 
appropii  Ette  reference,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallatidns  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter of  tnansmittal  requesting  consider- 
ation of  I  the  legislation  and  explaining 
its  purpJDse  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  listing  of 
the  bill,  i 


There 


rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


Record, 


being  no  objection,  the  mate- 


as  follows: 


S.  875 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentativts  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  tssembled, 
SECTION  L  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1992  and 
1993". 

Subdivision  1— Fiscal  Year  1992 

I         TITLE  I— ARMY 

SEC.   IISIJ  AUTHOiOZED  ARMY  CONSTRUCTION 
I    AND  LAND  AC<)UI8inON  PIKMECTS. 

(a)  In8K)e  the  United  States.- The  Sec- 
retary ofl  the  Army  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and! may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projfcts  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  fcdlowing  installations  and  locations 
inside  ths  United  States: 

ALABAMA 

AnnisU  n  Army  Depot.  $105,800,000. 
Fort  Ri  cker,  $17,700,000. 
Redstoi  le  Arsenal,  174,700.000. 

I  ALASKA 

Fort  OSeely,  $7,600,000. 
Fort  Wi  Linwright.  $7,950,000. 

ARIZONA 

Fort  Hi  acbuca.  $18,000,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fort  Hinter  Uggett.  $4,700,000. 
Fort  IiWin.  $10,320,000. 
Sierra  Army  Depot.  $1,950,000. 
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COLORADO 

Fort  Carson  $10,500,000. 
Pueblo  Arm  r  Depot.  $6,300,000. 

OEOROIA 

Fort  Bennln^,  $2,150,000. 
Fort  Gordoii  $1,200,000. 
Fort  Stewai  t.  $950,000. 

HAWAn 

Fort  Shaftei .  $5,650,000. 
Schofleld  Bi  rracks,  $3,650,000. 

INDIANA 

Fort  Benjan  lin  Harrison,  $125,000,000. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Riley,  tl.800.000. 

KENTUCKY 

Fort  Campb  »11.  $17,050,000. 
Fort  Knox. :  23.450,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Fort  Polk,  122,730,000. 

MARYLAND 

Aberdeen  Pi  ovlng  Ground,  $7,250,000. 
Fort  Ritchi(  I,  $2,400,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Natlck  Re8«  arch  Center,  $4,250,000. 

MISSOURI 

Fort  Leonaid  Wood.  $12,200,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Cold  Region  s  Laboratory,  $3,700,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Fort  Dix,  $2  >,000,000. 

NEW  MEXICO 

White  Sandi  i  Missile  Range,  $4,250,000. 

NEW  YORK 

Seneca  Arm  y  Depot,  $1,150,000. 
United    SUtes    Military    Academy,    West 
Point,  $14,300,  )00. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Fort  Bragg.  $13,400,000. 

OKLAHOMA 
Fort  Sill,  $3 ,350,000. 

OREGON 

UmaUlla  Aimy  Depot,  $11,100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Letterkenn;  r  Army  Depot,  $3,150,000. 
Tobyhanna  ^rmy  Depot.  $8,200,000. 

TEXAS 

Corpus  Cniristi  Army  Depot.  $3,400,000. 

Fort  Hood.  $31,500,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  $4,350,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  $2,020,000. 

I  UTAH 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  $4,000,000. 
Tooele  Armkr  Depot,  $14,700,000. 

I        vmoiNiA 
Fort  A.P.  Hill,  $6,100,000. 
Fort  Belvolk  $5,960,000. 
Fort  Eustis,  $8,500,000. 
Fort  Lee,  $^700,000. 
Fort  Myer.  $5,550,000. 
Fort  Pickett.  $2,800,000. 
Fort  Story.  $800,000. 
Vint  Hill  Farms  Station.  $3,550,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Fort  Lewis.  $42,100,000. 

WISCONSIN 

Fort  McCoj ,  $18,500,000. 

C0NU8  CLASSIFIED 

Classified  Location.  $3,000,000. 

(b)  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  In  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  Uiilted  States: 
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GERMANY 

Feucbt.  SS90,000. 
Orafenwoehr.  ISeo.OOO. 

KOREA 

Camp  Carroll.  $5,000,000. 
Camp  Hovey.  19.100,000. 
Camp  Walker.  $2.2SO.00O. 

KWAJALEIN  ATOLL 

Kwajaleln.  ST7.400.000. 

SBC  not.  FAMILT  HOUSING. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct  or  ac- 
quire family  housing  units  (including  land 
acquisition),  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  n04(a)(6)(A).  at  the  fol- 
lowing installations,  in  the  number  of  units 
shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown  for  each  in- 
stallation: 

(1)  Fort  Hunter  Liggett.  California,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  units.  S22.000.000. 

(2)  Fort  Irwin,  California,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  units,  S18,000,000. 

(3)  Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  one  unit, 
$150,000. 

(4)  Fort  Stewart.  Georgia,  one  unit. 
$190,000. 

(5)  Hawaii,  Oahu  Various,  one  hundred  and 
forty  units,  $16,500,000. 

(6)  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  two 
units,  $360,000. 

(b)  Flanndjo  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may,  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  1104(a)<6)(A), 
carry  out  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  activities  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $6,220,000. 

SBC  IIM.  OCFBOVKMENTS  TO  MILITABT  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may. 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1104(a)(6XA),  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$74,980,000. 

SBC.  llOi.  AUTHCHUZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
ARMY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  ap];»t>prlated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1991,  for  military 
construction,  land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,469,725,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  in- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
1101(a).  $622,600,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
1101(b).  $95,900,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  authorized  under  section  2805  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  $11,000,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  eonstruction  design  under  section 
2807  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$114,600,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code.  $7,200,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$137,400,000. 

(B)  For  support  of  military  family  housing 
(including  functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code),  $1,397,025,000, 
Of  which  not  more  than  $360,783,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  hooaing  worldwide. 


(7)  For  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  $84,000,000,  to  remain  In 
effect  until  expended. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.- Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
cost  of  all  i>roject8  carried  out  under  section 
1101  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a); 

(2)  $18,870,000  for  the  amount  authorized  for 
projects  funded  by  the  Defense  Business  Op- 
erations Fund;  and 

(3)  $100,000,000  for  the  balance  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
the  Administration  Building  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Indiana. 

SEC.  IIOS.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  FAMILY  HOUSING 
PBOJBCT  FOR  WHICH  FUNDS  HAVE 
BEEN  APPROPRIA'RO. 

Section  2102(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Pub.  L. 
101-510).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Kansas, 
Fort  Riley,  two  hundred  and  four  units, 
$12,500,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Kansas,  Fort  Riley,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
units.  $16,500,000." 

SEC.  llta.  EXTENSKm  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR 
AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
TAD«  Fiscal  Year  1986  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  606(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-167.  99  Stat.  981).  au- 
thorizations for  the  following  project  author- 
ized In  section  102  of  that  Act,  as  extended 
by  section  2105(b)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1988  and  1969  (divi- 
sion B  of  Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1185), 
section  2106(b)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1989  (division  B  of  Public 
Law  100-456;  102  Stat.  2092),  section  2105<b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1990 
and  1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law  101-181;  103 
Stat.  1619)  and  section  2106(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law  101-510;  104 
Stat.  1762)  shall  remain  in  effect  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1992,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  an 
Act  authorizing  fUnds  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1993,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  six 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $596,000  at  Fort  Myer, 
Virginia. 

(b)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  C^er- 
TAiN  Fiscal  Year  1989  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2701  of  the 
Military    (Construction    Authorization    Act, 

1989  (Public  Law  100-456.  102  Stat.  2115),  au- 
thorizations for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  sections  2101  and  2102  of  that  Act, 
as  extended  by  Section  2106(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law  101-510; 
104  Stat.  1762)  shall  remain  in  effect  until  Oc- 
tober 1,  1992,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  an 
Act  authorizing  fUnds  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1993,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Battalion  Headquarters  in  the  amount 
of  $2,300,000  at  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska. 

(2)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  one 
hundred  and  eight  units,  in  the  amount  of 
$9,100,000  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

(3)  Operations  facility  in  the  amount  of 
$5,300,000  at  LocaUon  276  (Turkey). 

(c)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1990  Projects.- Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2701  (bKD 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 

1990  and  1991  (Public  Law  101-189,  103  Stat. 


1645),  authorizations  for  the  following 
projects  authorized  in  sections  2101  and  2108 
of  that  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  ontU  Octo- 
ber 1,  1992,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  an 
Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1993,  whichever  Is  later: 

(1)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  two 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $400,000  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Alabama. 

(2)  Military  Operations  on  Urbaniied  Ter- 
rain in  the  amount  of  $5,600,000  at  Schofleld 
Barracks,  Hawaii. 

(3)  Alter  Dormitory  in  the  amount  of 
$3,750,000  at  Melvln  Price  Support  Center.  D- 
linois. 

(4)  Child  Development  Center  In  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

(5)  Ml  Tank  Driver  Training  Facility  In 
the  amount  of  $5,900,000  at  Fort  Knox.  Ken- 
tucky. 

(6)  Iminrove  Electrical  Distribution  in  the 
amount  of  $8,600,000  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey. 

(7)  Armament  Technology  Laboratory  In 
the  amount  of  $11,800,000  at  Picatlnny  Arse- 
nal. New  Jersey. 

(8)  Vehicle  Maintenance  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $1,400,000  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground,  Utah. 

(9)  Enlisted  Petroleum  Training  Facility  In 
the  amount  of  $8,300,000  at  Fort  Lee,  Vii^ 
ginia. 

(10)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  one 
unit,  in  the  amount  of  $210,000  at  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia. 

(11)  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  In  the 
amount  of  $3,250,000  at  Kwajaleln,  Kwajaleln 
Atoll. 

(12)  War  Reserve  Storage  in  the  amount  of 
$6,100,000  at  Classified  Overseas  Locations. 

TITLE  n— NAVY 
SBC.    UOl.   AUTHORBBD   navy  CONSimUCTtON 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  FBCWBCra 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations  in- 
side the  United  States: 

ALASKA 

Adak.  Naval  Security  Group  Activity. 
$12,700,000. 

Amchitka,  Fleet  Surveillance  Support 
Command,  $7,200,000. 

Anchorage.  Naval  Security  Group  Support 
Detachment,  $2,600,000. 

Shemya,  Naval  Security  Group  Support 
Detachment,  $3,140,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Camp  Pendleton,  Amphibious  Task  Force, 
$17,750,000. 

Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corpe  Air  Sta- 
tion, $2,010,000. 

Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corpe  Base, 
$1,460,000. 

China  Lake,  Naval  Weapons  Center, 
$16,600,000. 

Concord.  Naval  Weapons  Station,  $1,250,000. 

Coronado,  Naval  Amphibious  Baee, 
$1,600,000. 

Fallbrook,  Naval  Weapons  Station  Annex. 
$9,700,000. 

Miramar,  Naval  Air  Station.  $3,250,000. 

Monterey,  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
$2,900,000. 

Port  Hueneme,  Naval  Construction  Battal- 
ion Center.  $17,250,000. 

San  Diego.  Fleet  Combat  Training  Center, 
Pacific,  $640,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  SUUon,  $3,110,000. 

San  Diego,  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
$14,130,000. 

San  Diego,  Naval  Supply  Center,  $1,750,000. 
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San  Diego,   Navy   Public  Works  Center. 
818,800.000. 

Seal     Beach,     Naval     Weapons     Station, 
SS.780.000. 

Twentynine    Palms,    Marine    Corps    Air- 
Oroond  Combat  Center.  S680.000. 

Vallejo,    Mare    Island.    Naval    Shipyard, 
S3,S7O,O0O. 

oomnBcncuT 

New     London,     Naval     Submarine     Base, 
85,800,000. 

New  London,  Submarine  Support  Facility, 


SOUTH  CABOLINA 

Marine    Corps    Air 


SUtion, 


omnucT  OF  Columbia 
District  of  Columbia,  Commandant  Naval 
District  Washington,  S5,7S0,000. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville,  Naval  Aviation  Depot, 
83,300,000. 

Mayport.  Naval  SUtlon,  83.140,000. 

Orlando.  Naval  Training  Center,  S21. 430.000. 

Panama  City.  Naval  Coastal  Systems  Cen- 
ter, 811,150.000. 

Penaacola.  Naval  Air  SUtion.  84.000,000. 

Penaacola,  Naval  Supply  Center,  85,700,000. 

OBOROIA 

Kings  Bay,  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
88,780,000. 

BAWAn 

Barbers  Point,  Naval  Air  Station, 
83.300.000. 

Honolulu,  Naval  Communication  Area 
Master  Station,  Eastern  Pacinc,  81,500,000. 

Lnalualei,  Naval  Magazine,  88.700,000. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Naval  Inactive  Ship  Mainte- 
nance Facility,  83.300,000.  

Pearl  Harbor,  Naval  Shipyard,  8800,000. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
882.000.000. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Naval  Public  Works  Center, 
813.440,000. 

ILLINOIS 

Great  Lakes,  Naval  Training  Center, 
87.000,000. 

OtOIANA 

Crane,  Naval  Weapons  Support  Center. 
88,450,000. 

IIARTLAND 

Annapolis.  David  Taylor  Naval  Ship  Re- 
search Development  Center,  83,450,000. 

Annapolis,  Naval  Radio  Transmitting  Fa- 
cility, 85,230,000. 

Betheada,  National  Naval  Medical  Center. 
84.470.000. 

Indian  Head.  Naval  Ordnance  Station, 
88.800.000. 

Patoxent  River,  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
8S.800.000. 

St.  Inigoes,  Naval  Electronic  Systems  En- 
gineering Activity.  S8.460.000. 

NKVAOA 

FaUon.  Naval  Air  SUtion.  83,500,000. 

raw  JKRSET 

Karle,  Naval  Weapons  SUtion,  84.900,000. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA 

Camp  Lejeune,  Marine  Corps  Base, 
82.500,000. 

Ch«T7  Point,  Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion, 
818.480.000. 

Cherry  Point.  Naval  Aviation  Depot, 
87,700,000. 

New  River,  BCarlne  Corps  Air  SUtion, 
87.100.000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Naval  Air  Detach- 
ment. 84.700.000. 

PBNNSTLVANIA 

Philadelphia.  Naval  Inactive  Ship  Blainte- 
aanoe  Activity,  84,000,000. 


Creek,    Naval    Amphibious    Base, 

,  Naval  Air  SUtion.  S9.370.000. 

,  Naval  Communication  Area  Mas- 
on. Atlantic.  S6.550.000. 

,  Naval  SUtion,  S340.000. 
t.  Naval  Supply  Center,  81,250,000. 
Navy     Public     Works     Center, 

Oceanographlc  System  Atlantic, 


Beaufort, 
82,250.001 

Charleston,  Fleet  and  Mine  Warfare  Train- 
ing Center,  814,620,000. 

Charleeton,  Naval  Weapons  SUtion, 
83,250,0001 

Parris  Island,  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot, 
S5,100,i 

TEXAS 

Kingsv^lle,  Naval  Air  SUtion,  81,500,000. 

VntOINIA 

Chesaiieake,  Naval  Security  Group  Activ- 
ity, Norfiwest,  813,800,000. 

Naval  Surface  Warfare  CenUr, 
S18,280,( 

Littie 
S12,730,( 

Norfolj 

Noriolj 
torSUt 

Noriolj 

Noriol 

Norfolj 
S7.300.00a 

Norfolk, 
S3.250.00a 

Oceana.  Naval  Air  SUtion.  87.270.000. 

Portsmouth.  Naval  HospiUl.  86,600,000. 

Portsmouth,  Shore  Intermediate  Mainte- 
nance Activity,  814,000,000. 

Yorktown,  Naval  Weapons  SUtion, 
$4,650,000. 

WA8HINOTON 

Bangor.  Commander.  Submarine  Group  9, 
82.050.000. 

Bangof.  Trident  Refit  Facility,  S2.170,000. 

Breme^n,  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard, 
S39.700.MJ0. 

Bremerton.  Puget  Sound  Naval  Supply 
Center.  812.550.000. 

Everett.  Naval  SUtion.  821.790.000. 

Whidbcy  Island.  Naval  Air  SUtion. 
S6.800.000. 

I  VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Land  icquisltlon.  S45.900.000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  ma^  carry  out  military  construction 
proJecU  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 
the  foUojirlng  installations  and  locations  out- 
side the  United  SUtes: 

I  BAHRAIN  ISLAND 

Bahra^  Island,  Administration  Suj^mrt 
Unit,  81, 100,000. 

CUBA 

Guanti  inamo  Bay,  Naval  SUtion,  82,750,000. 

GUAM 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  SU- 
Uon,  We  Item  Pacific,  82,000,000. 
Navy  ]  "ubllc  Works  Center,  3670,000. 

ICELAND 

Keflav  k.  Naval  Air  SUtion,  89,300,000. 
Keflav  k.   Naval  Communication  SUtion, 
$10,600,0  0. 

ITALY 

Naple^  Naval  Support  Activity,  811,270,000. 
Slcilyj    Naval     Communication     SUtion, 
S2.7SO.00(  L 
Sigonjlla.  Naval  Air  SUtion,  812,150,000. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Roosefelt  Roads,  Naval  SUtion,  87,660,000. 

SCOTLAND 

Naval    Security   Group   Activity, 


Edsell 
81,400,00 

Host 
83.000.00 


VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Nation      Infrastructure      Support, 
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Satellite  T  »rminals,  810,570,000. 
SBC  Un.  FAN  ILY  HOUSINa 

(a)  CONSTI  ;UCTION  AND  AoQuismoN.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  using  amounU 
appropriated'  pursuant  to  section 
1204(aX6)(A),  I  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  land  acquisition),  at 
the  following  insullatlons  in  the  number  of 
uniU  shown,  and  In  the  amount  shown,  for 
each  installation: 

(1)  Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corps  Base, 
California,  one  hundred  and  fifty  unlU, 
816,172.000.     I 

(2)  Lemoore,  Naval  Air  SUtion,  California, 
Community  Center,  81,070,000. 

(3)  Point  Mugu.  Pacific  Missile  Test  Cen- 
ter. Califomja.  one  hundred  uniU.  811,160.000. 

(4)  San  Di4go.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
California,  i  two  hundred  sixty  uniU. 
829,800.000.     I 

(5)  Washington  Naval  District.  District  of 
Columbia,  Demolition.  88.910,000. 

(6)  Mayport,  Naval  SUtion,  Florida,  Com- 
munity Cent«r,  8710,000. 

(7)  Lakehufst,  Naval  Air  Engineering  Cen- 
ter, New  Jer^y,  Housing  Office.  8340,000. 

(8)  GuanU^uuno  Bay,  Naval  SUtion,  Cuba, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  uniU. 
838,400,000.    j 

(b)  Planndjo  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Nav^  may,  using  amounts  appro- 
IHlated  pursuant  to  section  1204(a)(6)(A), 
carry  out  arohitectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  activities  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  military  family  housing  unite  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  86,300,000. 

SEC.  IMS.  D^OVBMBNTB  TO  MIUTARY  FAMILY 
^HISING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may, 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion l204(a)(<)(A),  improve  existing  military 
family  hou^ng  unite  in  the  amount  of 
855,438,000. 

SBC.  1904.  AinHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
ttKVY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1991,  for  military 
construction,  land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount  of 
81,537,700,0001  as  follows: 

(1)  For  mUltary  construction  projecte  in- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
1201(a),  8502,750,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorised  by  section 
1201(b),  S64.430.000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projecte  under  section  2805  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code.  S12.400.000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
877,200,000.     I 

(5)  For  adwinces  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion  for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under'  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,!Sl,000,000. 

(6)  For  mititary  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
S169.200.000:  and 

(B)  For  support  of  military  family  housing 
(including  functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code).  8710.700.000. 
of  which  not  more  than  872,900,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  Rousing  unite  worldwide. 

(b)  LmrrArnoN  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction ]^ROJECTS.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853 
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and  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  any 
other  coet  variation  authorized  by  law,  the 
total  coet  of  all  projects  carried  out  under 
section  laoi  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
mopriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subaecUon  (a);  and, 

(2)  $185,120,000  for  the  amount  authorized 
for  projects  funded  by  the  Defense  Business 
Operations  Fund. 

TITLE  m— Am  FORCE 
SBC  IML  AUTHmnZBD  AIR  PORCB  CONSTRUC- 
TION     AND      LAND      ACQUISITION 
FIKMBCTB. 
(a)  Inside  thb  Unttbd  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  In  the  amount  shown  for 
each  of  the  Installations  and  locations  Inside 
the  United  SUtee: 

ALABAMA 

Ounter  Air  Force  Base,  18,200.000. 

ALASKA 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  (26,400,000. 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  $1,400,000. 
Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  $38,400,000. 

ARIZONA 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  $8,800,000. 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  $5,700,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  $3,050,000. 
Castle  Air  Force  Base,  $4,300,000. 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  $14,300,000. 
March  Air  Force  Base.  $7,910,000. 
Sierra  Army  Depot,  $2,700,000. 
Travis  Air  Force  Base.  $8,280,000. 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  $80,000,000. 

COLORADO 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base. 
$42,060,000. 

Cheyenne  Mountain  Air  Force  Base. 
$610,000. 

Falcon  Air  Force  Station.  $1,400,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  $26,300,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
$15,000,000. 

DELAWARE 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  $10,150,000. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Bolliner  Air  Force  Base.  $5,400,000. 

FLORIDA 

Cape     Canaveral     Air     Force     Station. 
S34.000.000. 
Eglln  Air  Force  Base.  $2,830,000. 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  $4,900,000. 
Tjmdall  Air  Force  Base.  $850,000. 

OEOROIA 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  $14,100,000. 

HAWAII 

Camp  H.  M.  Smith,  $2,600,000. 
Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  $7,100,000. 

ILLINOIS 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  $13,290,000. 

KANSAS 
McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  $7,650,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  $6,300,000. 

MARYLAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  $5,400,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  $11,200,000. 

MICBIOAN 

KX  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  $1,700,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  $800,000. 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  $3,400,000. 
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MISSOURI 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base.  $44,450,000. 

MONTANA 

Conrad  Strategic  Training  Range  Site. 
$700,000. 

Havre  Strategic  Training  Range  Site. 
$700,000. 

NEBRASKA 

Ofrutt  Air  Force  Base.  $26,350,000. 

NEVADA 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  $8,400,000. 

NEWHAMPSHIRB 

New  Boston  SateUlte  Tracking  Station, 
$4,210,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

McOuire  Air  Force  Base,  $22,500,000. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  $1,300,000. 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  $38,700,000. 
Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  S5.600.000. 

NEW  YORK 

Orifllss  Air  Force  Base.  $2,700,000. 
Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  $960,000. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  $8,200,000. 
Seymour      Johnson     Air      Force      Base, 
$11,300,000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Dickinson  Strategic  Training  Range  Site, 
$640,000. 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  $4,400,000. 
Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  $3,950,000. 
omo 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
$39,300,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  $61,340,000. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  $3,700,000. 
Vance  Air  Force  Base.  $4,750,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  $21,850,000. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Belle  Fourche  Strategic  Training  Range 
Site,  $640,000. 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  $2,710,000. 

TENNESSEE 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
$2,400,000. 

TEXAS 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  $620,000. 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  $13,900,000. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  $5,700,000. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base  Training  Annex. 
$1,170,000. 
Laughlln  Air  Force  Base.  $4,250,000. 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  $410,000. 
Reese  Air  Force  Base,  $2,000,000. 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  $16,670,000. 

UTAH 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  $6,750,000. 

VIROINIA 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  $5,800,000. 

WASHINOTON 

Falrchlld  Air  Force  Base.  S2.SOO.000. 

vrroMiNO 
F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  $5,300,000. 
Powell    Strategic    Training    Range    Site. 
$700,000. 

VARIOUS  AND  CLASSIFIED  LOCATIONS 

Classified  Location,  $16,400,000. 

Various  Locations.  $5,000,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 


stnictlon  projects  In  the  amounts  shown  for 
each  of  the  following  installations  and  loca- 
tions outside  the  United  SUtes: 

ASCENSION 

Ascension  Island  Auxiliary  Airfield. 
$11,000,000. 

CANADA 

Various  Locations,  $20,700,000. 

GERMANY 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  $3,500,000. 

GREENLAND 

Thule  Air  Base.  $12,700,000. 

GUAM 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  S2.eOO.000. 

ICELAND 

Keflavlk  Air  Base.  $10,500,000. 

PORTUGAL 

Lajes  Field.  $5,000,000. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

RAF  Molesworth.  $15,600,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Classified  Location,  $3,800,000.  j 

Classified  Location.  $5,500,000.         { 
Claasined  Location.  $3,500,000. 

SBC  lata.  FAMILT  BOOBINa 

(a)  Construction  and  AcquisrnoN.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  construct  or 
acquire  family  housing  unite  (including  land, 
acquisition)  using  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  130*(aX8KA).  at  the  foUow- 
ing  installations  in  the  number  of  units 
shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  In- 
stallation: 

(1)  Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California,  one 
hundred  fourteen  units.  $10,517,000. 

(2)  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
housing  office.  $453,000. 

(3)  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  hous- 
ing maintenance  facility.  S410.000. 

(4)  Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois,  housing 
office.  SSSO.OOO. 

(5)  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland, 
housing  office,  $571,000. 

(6)  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base, 
North  Carolina,  housing  office.  $365,000. 

(7)  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
housing  office,  $370,000. 

(8)  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  one  hundred 
thirty  units.  $11,628,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.- The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may.  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  1304(aK8XA), 
carry  out  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  activities  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  military  family  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000. 

SEC.  lan.  ntPMyvniBNT  to  mlitaiit  familt 

HOUSING  UNn& 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  Title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may.  using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  1304(aK8KA).  improve  exisUng 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $141,236,000. 

SBC.  ISM.  AUTBOBBAnON  OF  AFPBOPRIATION8, 

AnroacB. 

(a)  In  General. — Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  Hscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1981.  for  nUlitary 
construction,  land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,143,400,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  in- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
1301(a),  $800,450,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
1301(b).  $94,200,000. 
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(3)  For  the  conatxuctlon  of  the  Laive  Rock- 
et Test  Facility,  Arnold  Engineering  Devel- 
opment  Center.  Tennessee,  as  authorized  by 
section  2301(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Aothoritttion  Act.  1968  (division  B  of  Public 
Law  100-456;  108  SUt.  2101),  and  as  amended 
by  section  2307  of  the  Military  Construction 
AuthorlntlOD  Act.  1990.  (division  B  of  Public 
Law  101-189: 108  Stat.  1638).  $44,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
37th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  HoUoman  Air 
Force  Base,  New  Mexico  as  authorized  by 
Section  2301(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1991  (division  B  of  Public 
Law  101-510;  104  Stat.  1771).  S39.000.000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Sll.500.000. 

(6)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
aavr  of  title  lO.  united  SUtes  Code. 
167.700.000. 

(7)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  $5,050,000. 

(8)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
S172,100.000;  and 

(B)  For  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code).  J909.400.000  of 
which  not  more  than  S140.900.OCO  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  units  worldwide. 

Cb)  Lmitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
BTRUCTiON  Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  (Tode.  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
1301  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed — 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
iroprtated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  S2S.640.000  for  the  amount  authorized  for 
projects  funded  by  the  Defense  Business  Op- 
erations Fund. 

(c)  Extension  of  authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1989  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2701(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1969  (division  B  of  Public  Law  100-456; 
103  Stat.  2115).  authorizations  for  the  follow- 
in(  projects  authorized  in  section  2301  and  of 
that  Act,  as  extended  by  section  2309  of  the 
lUlltary  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1991  (division  B  of  the  Public  Law  101-510;  104 
Stat.  1775).  shall  remain  In  effect  until  Octo- 
ber 1. 1992.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an 
Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1993,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Alter  Ck>mbat  Intelligence  Operations 
Center  in  the  amount  of  SI. 000.000  at 
Ramatein  Air  Base.  Germany  (authorized  as 
part  of  Classified  Locations  in  the  amount  of 
(16,473,000). 

(2)  Poet  Office  in  the  amount  of  S&SO.OOO  at 
Inclrllk  Air  Base.  Turkey. 

(3)  F-16  Aircraft  Maintenance  Unit  Facil- 
ity in  the  amount  of  S2,800,000  at  Osan  Air 
Base,  Korea. 

(d)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  c:er- 
tain  Fiscal  tear  1980  Projects.— Notwith- 
■tandlng  the  provisions  of  section  2701(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1900  (division  B  of  Public  Law  101-189; 
108  Stot.  1645),  authorization  for  the  follow- 
ing projecta  authorised  in  section  2301  of 
that  Act  shall  rennain  In  effect  until  October 
1,  1992,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an 
Act  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
whichever  la  later: 
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(1)  Clvfi  Engineer  Shop  Facility  in  the 
amount  d  S2.700.000  at  Eaker  Air  Force  Base, 
Arkansas. 

(2)  Convoy  Road  in  the  amount  of  S500.000 
at  Eaker  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 

(3)  Water  Well  and  Elevated  Storage  in  the 
amount  of  S850.000  at  E^ker  Air  Force  Base. 
Arkansas! 

(4)  Add!  To  and  Alter  Child  Development 
Center  in  the  amount  of  S630.000  at  McClellan 
Air  Forca  Base.  California. 

(5)  cniild  Development  Center  in  the 
amount  qf  $1,200,000  at  McCHellan  Air  Force 
Base.  CaUfomia. 

(6)  Upgrade  Electrical  Distribution  in  the 
amount  of  S9.SOO.000  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base.  California. 

(7)  Add!  To  and  Alter  Child  Development 
Center  id  the  amount  of  SI. 100.000  at  Robins 
Air  Forca  Base.  Georgia. 

(8)  C-14  Depot  Maintenance  Hangar  in  the 
amount  ^f  S13.700.000  at  Robins  Air  Force 
Base.  Georgia. 

(9)  Win^  Headquarters  and  Command  Post 
in  the  a$:iount  of  S2.1SO.000  at  Grissom  Air 
Force  Ba$e,  Indiana. 

(10)  Aller  Dormitories  in  the  amount  of 
S3.200.000|at  England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisi- 
ana.        {' 

(11)  Baie  Supply  Complex  in  the  amount  of 
S4.100.000|at  England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisi- 
ana.        I 

(12)  Doiinitory  in  the  amount  of  S8.500.000 
at  Loring  Air  Force  Base.  Maine. 

(13)  Cflld  Development  Center  in  the 
amount  <tf  S680.000  at  Newark  Air  Force  Base. 
Ohio.    J 

(14)  Cftild  Development  Center  in  the 
amount  ^f  Sl.950.000  at  Wright^Patterson  Air 
Force  Bate,  Ohio. 

(15)  Child  Development  Center  In  the 
amount  lof  Sl.SSO.OOO  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base.  Oklahoma. 

(16)  Clilld  Development  Center  in  the 
amount  ht  S2.400.000  at  Bergstrom  Air  Force 
Base,  Tekas. 

(17)  Ndlse  Suppressor  Support  Facility  in 
the  amoant  of  S6SO.0OO  at  Carswell  Air  Force 
Base.  Texas. 

(18)  Ai^  To  and  Alter  Child  Development 
Center  ia  the  amount  of  S730.000  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  B4se.  Texas. 

(19)  dilld  Development  Center  in  the 
amount  pf  Sl.300.000  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base, 
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Dcurement  Facility  Consolidation  in 
int  of  $3,700,000  at  Hill  Air  Force 
nh. 

(NTIRN  Maintenance  Facility  in  the 
amount  Df  S220.000  at  Hahn  Air  Force  Base. 
German^. 

Tl^T-E  rv— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
SEC.     l«k.    AUTHORIZED    DEFENSE    AGENCIES 
T     CONOTIiUCTION  AND  LAND  ACQUISI- 
TION PIKMBCT& 

(a)  iNfiDE  THE  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary cf  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  malr  carry  out  military  construction 
projects!  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  foUdwing  Installations  and  locations  in- 
side thelunited  States: 

DEFE54SE  COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY 

Classified  Location.  S4.S00.000. 

Restoa.  Virginia.  S600.000. 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Tracy  JDefense  Depot.  California.  S2.000.000. 

JacksanviUe  Defense  Fuel  Support  Point. 
Florida.  S2.a00.000. 

Pensa^ola  Defense  Fuel  Support  Point. 
Florida.,  $16,000,000. 

Colurnibus  Defense  Construction  Supply 
Center,  3hio.  $89,000,000. 

Daytai  Defense  Electronics  Supply  Sta- 
tion, Ol]  lo,  $2,000,000. 


Craney  Isla«d  Defense  Fuel  Support  Point, 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  $19,800,000. 

Fort  Belvoij,  Virginia.  $27,000,000. 
DEFEItSE  MAPPING  AGENCTY 

Hydrographlc/Topographlc  Center. 

Brookmont.  Maryland.  Sl.000.000. 

St.     Louis    Aerospace    Center.    Missouri. 
Sl.000.000. 
DEFENSE  Nffi2>ICAL  FAdLITIES  OFFICE 

Little    Rock    Air   Force    Base.    Arkansas. 
S69O.O0O.  I 

San  Diego  Haval  Training  Center,  Califor- 
nia, $17,500.00^. 

Stockton  Maval  Communications  Station, 
California.  S21.000.000. 

Travis      Av*      Force      Base,      California, 
$2,000,000. 

Tyndall  Air{  Force  Base,  Florida,  $800,000. 

Hlckam  Alij  Force  Base,  Hawaii,  $13,800,000. 

Fallon      Naval      Air      Station,      Nevada, 
$6,000,000.      J 

Nellis  Air  FJorce  Base.  Nevada,  $1,000,000. 

Camp  Lejedne,  North  Carolina,  $4,600,000. 

Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
North  Carolina.  S34.000.000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  $170,000,000. 

Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  S2.700.000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
S4.100.000. 

Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania.  $510,000. 

Dallas  Navil  Air  Station.  Texas.  $3,500,000. 

Langley  ^Ir  Force  Base.  Virginia. 
$1,150,000. 

DEFEASE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico, 
$20,000,000.      I 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
Tennessee.  $7,000,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Camp  SmiQh,  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Ha- 
waii, $488,000. 

Fort  George  C.  Meade,  Maryland, 
$14,722,000.      ! 

OFFICE  Ot  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Defense  iJanguage  Institute,  Monterey, 
California,  SS.OOO.OOO. 

Uniformedj  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences.  Bethesda.  Maryland. 
$600,000. 

Pentagon. 

Classified  : 
aPE 

Kodiak  Coi 
ka.  $2,050,000. 

Coronado  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Califor- 
nia, S2.10O.0O0. 

Mirajnar  Naval  Air  Station.  California. 
S4.900.000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $14,450,000. 

Fort  Campfaell.  Kentucky.  $5,800,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
S2.050.000. 

Fort  A.P.  1  [ill.  Virginia.  $2,300,000. 

Oceana  (aval  Air  Station.  Virginia, 
$2,350,000. 

(b)  Outbid;  s  the  United  States.- The  Sec- 
retary of  De  Tense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  cirry  out  military  construction 
projecta  in  ihe  amounta  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations  out- 
side the  United  States: 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 


rlington,  Virginia,  $80,100,000. 
(locations.  $35,600,000. 

.  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 

Bt  Guard  Support  Center.  Alas- 


Diego  Gartia  Defense  Fuel  Support  Point. 
$16,100,000.    [ 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FAdLITIES  OFFICE 

Camp  Ess4yons.  Korea,  $1,050,000. 
Camp  Hunlphreys.  Korea.  S2.3SO.000. 
K-16  Army  Airfield,  Korea.  Sl.450,000. 
Classifled  Location.  $10,400,000. 

DE  FENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Johnston  ]  sland.  $5,100,000. 
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HATIONAL  BBCURTTT  AOENCT 

Claaalfled  Location,  94.490.000. 


OFFICK  or  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

CIa8sin«d  Location.  S2.100.000. 
SEC  um.  PAIOLT  B0U8D«a 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct  or 
acquire  one  family  bousing  unit  (Including 
land  acquisition),  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuaat  to  section  1406(aKllXA),  at 
a  classified  location  in  the  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  aOO.OOO. 

SBC.  14«.  DfFBOVnfEHrrS  TO  murART  FAMILY 
HOUSINOimiT& 

Subject  to  Section  282S  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may. 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1406(aXllKA),  Improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $40,000. 

8BC    14M.  AUmOiUZBD  NATO  OON8T«UCTION 
AND  LAND  ACQUISmON  PIHMBCTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  con- 
tributions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation Infrastructure  Program  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2806  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  in  section  1405  and  the  amount 
collected  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation as  a  result  of  construction  pre- 
viously financed  by  the  United  States. 
SBC  140k.  AinSOBIZATION  OF  APFBOnOATIONS, 
NATa 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  api»ro- 
priated  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991  for  contributions  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  section  2806  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  for  the  share  of  the 
United  States  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Inlta- 
structure  Program  as  authorized  by  section 
1404.  In  the  amount  of  $368,800,000. 
8BC  14M.  AVTBOBBAnON  OF  APFBOPRIATKmS, 
OBFCNSB  AGBNCIE& 

(a)  IM  Oeneral.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1991.  for  military 
construction,  land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments), in  the  total  amount  of  $1,331,400,000 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  in- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
1401(a).  $336,960,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
1401(b).  $a6JMO.O00. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion a401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorisation Act,  1987  (division  B  of  Public 
Law  90-661,  100  Stot.  4035).  as  amended, 
$37,000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital,  Virginia,  au- 
thorised by  section  3401(a)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal 
Tears  19M  and  1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
101-180, 103  SUt.  1640).  $40,000,000. 

(5)  For  nnspecifled  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  3806  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code.  $16,000,000. 

(6)  For  conttngency  construction  projects 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
3804  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$15,000,000. 

(7)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices ud  for  construction  design  under  sec- 
tion 3807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$79,700,000. 

(8)  For  base  closure  and  realignment  ac- 
tivities as  aatborlied  by  the  Defense  Author- 
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isation  AmendmenU  and  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Act  (Public  Law  100-636), 
$633,600,000. 

(9)  For  baae  closure  and  realignment  ac- 
tivities as  authorized  by  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1980,  (Public 
Law  101-510).  $100,000,000. 

(10)  For  an  energy  conservation  program 
under  Section  2865  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.  $30,000,000. 

(11)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  bousing  facilities,  $200,000; 
and 

(B)  For  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code).  $36,000,000.  of 
which  not  more  than  $21,664,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  units  worldwide. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Unoblioated 
Funds.— Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal 
year  1992  for  military  construction  functions 
of  the  Defense  Agencies  that  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made  available,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropriation  AcU.  for  military  construc- 
tion projecte  authorized  in  section  1401(a)  in 
the  amount  of  $17,000,000. 

(c)  Limitation  of  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853 
and  authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  1401  may 
not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  subeectlon  (b); 

(2)  $147,100,000  for  the  amount  authorized 
for  proJecU  funded  by  the  Defense  Business 
Operations  Fund; 

(3)  $139,000,000  (the  amount  authorized  for 
military  construction  under  Section  1401(a) 
for  the  construction  of  the  Hospital  Replace- 
ment at  Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina);  and. 

(4)  $10,000,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Headquarters  at  Fort  Belvior, 
Virginia). 

SBC     14*7.    HOSPnVU,     rOBT    BRACG,    NORTH 
CABOUNA. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  may,  in  advance 
of  appropriations  for  the  project,  enter  Into 
one  or  more  contracU  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  military  construction 
jHXjJect  authorized  by  section  1401(a)  to  be 
constructed  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina. 
Each  such  contract  shall  limit  the  pajrmenU 
the  United  SUtes  is  obligated  to  make  under 
the  contract  to  the  amount  of  appropriations 
available,  at  the  time  the  contract  Is  entered 
into,  for  obligation  under  such  contract. 
SBC  urn.  DKPBNSB  LOCISnCS  ACKNCT,  HEAD- 
qUARRRS  BUILDING.  PORT 

BBLVOIR.  VnMHNIA. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  may,  in  advance 
of  appropriations  for  the  project,  enter  into 
one  or  more  contracU  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  military  construction 
IHtjJect  authorised  by  section  1401(a)  to  be 
constructed  at  Fort  Belvolr.  Virginia.  Each 
such  contract  shall  limit  the  paymenU  the 
United  SUUs  Is  obligated  to  make  under  the 
contract  to  the  amount  of  appropriations 
available  at  the  time  the  contract  is  entered 
into,  for  obligation  under  such  contract. 
SBC  nm.  TRANSnS  AUTBORirr. 

(a)  NATO  Infrastructure.— If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  section  as  Secretary)  determines  that 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  con- 
tributions to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Infrmstructure  program  under  seo- 


Uon  2806  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  ars 
in  excess  of  the  contributions  required  for 
the  NATO  Infrastructure  program,  tlie  Sec- 
retary may  use  such  excess  to  fund  author- 
ized Defense  Agency  proJecU. 

(b)  Defense  Aoencies.— If  the  Secrvtary 
determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  con- 
tributions In  excess  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram, under  the  authority  of  section  3806  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  (Dode,  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  unobligated  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Defense  Agency 
proJecu  Into  the  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram. 

TITLE  V— GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 
FACILITIES 

SBC  IMl.  AUTHORQBD  GUARD  AND  RR8RBVB 
CONSIRUCnON  AND  LAND  ACQUISI- 
TION PBOJBCTS. 

There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30. 
1901.  for  the  cosU  of  acquisition,  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services,  and  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor,  under 
chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code 
(including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  for 
those  facilities),  the  following  amounto: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  $50,400,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve.  $57,500,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  $30,900,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes.  $131,800,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $30,800,000. 

TITLE  VI— EXPIRATION  OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

SBC.  1«1.  BXPIRATKm  OT  AUTHORBAIIONB  AND 
AMOUNTS  RBQUIRBD  TO  BB  SFBCI- 
PIED  BYLAW. 

(a)  Expiration  of  Authorizations  After 
Two  Years.- Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  all  authorizations  contained  in 
titles  L  n.  m.  and  IV  for  mlllury  construc- 
tion proJecU.  land  acquisition,  family  hous- 
ing proJecU  and  facilities,  and  contributions 
to  the  NATO  Infiastructure  Program  (and 
authorizations  of  appropriations  therefor) 
shall  expire  on  October  1.  1998.  or  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
whichever  is  later. 

(b)  EIxcEPTiON.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 
military  construction  projecte.  land  acquisi- 
tion, family  housing  projecte  and  facilities, 
and  contributions  to  the  NATO  Inftmstmc- 
ture  Program  (and  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  1, 
1983.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorisations  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1904.  whichever  is  later,  for 
construction  contracU.  land  acquisition, 
family  housing  projecte  and  facilities,  or 
contributions  to  the  NATO  Infkmstructnre 
Program. 


lan.  If  f  EciivB  VATta. 

Titles  L  n.  m.  rv  and  V  shall  take  effect 
as  of  October  1. 1961  or  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorisation 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1992.  whichever  U  later. 
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BuBDiviaioM  a— Fiscal  Tsar  1988 
TTTLXI— ARMY 

ML  AUimmuMD  Man  conarnajcnon, 

BPAB  or  BBAL  FBOPBtrT.  AND 

LAND  AoqanrnoN  PBOJBcn. 

(a)  IMsiDK  TBI  XTMmD  States.— The  Sec- 
rataxy  of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  prop- 
arty  and  may  carry  oat  military  construc- 
tion prolecta  In  tbe  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  Installatlona  and  locations 
inslda  the  United  States: 

ARKANSAS 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  S80.a00.000. 

CALIFORNIA 

sierra  Army  Depot.  12,300,000. 

HAWAn 

Schofleld  Barracks,  84,700,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Fort  Polk,  817.500.000. 

ORSOON 

Umatilla  Army  Depot.  8117,300.000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  85,400,000. 

7SXAS 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  83,100.000. 

UTAH 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  88,000.000. 

(b)  OOTsmB  TBI  Unttbd  States.— The  Sec- 
ratary  of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  ptojh 
arty  and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projeota  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  followinc  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  SUtea: 

OEBMANT 

Orafisnwoehr.  812,300,000. 

KWAJALBN  ATOLL 

KwaJaleln,  846,500,000. 

TURKET 

Location  276,  88.000,000. 

(c)  Various  Locations  Worldwide.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out  repair 
of  real  property  in  excess  of  815.000  at  var- 
ious installations  and  locations  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  8436.000.000. 

ac.  im.  rAioLT  Bouma 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  using 
amoonts  appropriated  porsnant  to  section 
SJ>4(aX6XA),  carry  out  architectural  and  en- 
gineering serrices  and  construction  design 
aotiviaas  with  respect  to  the  construction  or 
Improvement  of  fhmlly  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  811,060,000. 
ac  an.  mpaovBiBm  to  wlrart  familt 
■ouHNQinim. 

Subject  to  section  3825  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may. 
oatng  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
ttoo  aM(aX6XA).  Improve  ezitting  military 
ihmlly  taooslng  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
888,a«0.000. 

asc  MM.  AomoaBAnoN  or  APPaonoATioNB, 


(a)  IN  OmRAL.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  bo  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begln- 
nlag  after  September  30.  1868.  for  military 
oonstmotion,  repair  of  real  property,  land 
aoqalaltton.  and  military  family  housing 
ftanotioas  of  tbe  Department  of  the  Army  in 
tbe  total  amoont  of  83,881,727,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  in- 
side the  United  States  authorised  by  section 
ani(a),  8300.000,000. 

(3)  For  military  oonstruction  projects  out- 
slds  tbe  United  States  authorised  by  section 
3301(b),  860.700.000. 

(S)  For  nmpsciflsd  minor  military  con- 
stmotton  proleets  anthorlsed  under  section 
3H6  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
8160.000.000. 


(4)  iFor  repair  of  real  property  authorised 
by  Section  23Ql(c).  8436.000.000. 

(6)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
3807  [of  titie  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
883.1OD.O0O. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
860.300.000. 

(B)  For  support  of  military  family  housing 
(inclading  the  functions  described  in  section 
2833  of  titie  10.  United  SUtes  Code). 
81,401.627.000.  Of  which  not  more  than 
8379.881,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  iMsing  of  military  family  housing  world- 
widel 

(7) (For  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  3832  of  titie  10, 
Unitfd  States  Code,  885.000.000.  to  remain 
aval^ble  until  expended. 

(b)  I  LncrrATioN  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.- Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
titie  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
cost  pf  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
2301  4f  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
I>roprlated  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2)  and  (4)  of 
subeSction  (a);  and 

(2)119,800,000  for  the  amount  authorised  for 
projects  funded  by  the  Defense  Business  Op- 
eratibuB  Fund. 

TTTLB  n— NAVY 

nOl.  AUraOBBBD  NAVY  CONSTRUCniW. 
RBPADt  or  BBAL  PIKM>BBTY.  AND 
LAND  ACOUiarnON  PIHMBCrg. 

Inside  the  United  States.- The  Sec- 

of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 

may  carry  out  military   construction 

in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 

I  allowing  installations  and  locations  In- 

;he  United  SUtes: 

CALIFORNIA 

Cainp  Pendleton.  Marine  Corps  Base. 
823.1  0.000. 

T«  sntynine    Palms.    Marine    Corps    Alr- 
Oroi|nd  Combat  Center.  84.600.000. 
OBOROIA 

Albany.  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base. 
»4.1Qfl.000. 

HAWAn 

Habolulu.  Naval  Ck>mmunication  Area 
Master  SUtion.  Eastern  Pacific.  81.400.000. 

I  RHODE  ISLAND 

NoMDort,  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Centter.  822.000.000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

CD  vleston.  Naval  Weapons  SUtion. 
8800^. 

TENNESSEE 
MsmphU.  Naval  Air  SUtion.  88.060.000. 

TEXAS 
Ki  igsville.  Naval  Air  SUtion,  88,500,000. 

VIROINIA 

Ndrfolk,  Naval  SUtion,  8500,000. 
Norfolk,  Naval  Supply  CenUr,  812,400,000. 
Ooeana,  Naval  Air  SUtion,  83,000,000. 
Yorktown,      Naval      Weapons      SUtion, 
81.1(10.000. 

WASHINOTON 

smerton.  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 
81.400.000. 

SUverdale.  Strategic  Weapons  Facility  Pa- 
clfli  825.940,000. 

(b)  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
protocu  in  the  amounu  shown  for  each  of 


(a) 
reta^y 
and 

projects 
the 
side 


the  foUoiting  installations  and  locations  out- 
side the  United  SUtes: 

I  ICBLAND 

Keflavik.  Naval  Air  SUtion.  82.000.000. 

I        VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Host  JNation  Infrastructure  Support. 
83,O0O,000J 

(0)  Various  Locations  Worldwide.— The 
Secretar^r  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out  repair 
of  real  property  in  excess  of  815.000  at  var- 
ious insallations  and  locations  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  8435.400.000. 

SBC  aast.  p'AMILY  BOraDTO. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may.  using 
amounU  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2304(a)(6XA).  carry  out  architectural  and  en- 
gineering services  and  construction  design 
activities  with  respect  to  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  military  family  housing 
uniU  in  I  n  amount  not  to  exceed  86.300,000. 
SBC  laiB.  IMFaOVBIIDm  TO  MILrrAKY  FAMILY 
BOU81NOUNITB. 

Subject  to  Section  3885  of  titie  10.  United 
SUtes  C<ide.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may. 
using  amsunU  appropriated  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 2304[aX6XA)  improve  existing  military 
family  lousing  uniU  in  the  amount  of 
83.000.000 

nC  us*.  lAUTBOBIZATiaN  (»  APPIMX>RIATION8. 
'     NAVY. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  bS  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning aft^r  September  30.  1992.  for  military 
construction,  repair  of  real  property,  land 
acquisition,  and  military  family  housing 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  in 
the  toul  amount  of  81,538.000.000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  j;»^jecu  in- 
side the  tJnited  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
2301(a).  Si2.800,000. 

(2)  Fori  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
2201(b),  8$,000.000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projecte  onder  section  2806  of  titie  10.  United 
SUtes  CMS.  8142.000.000. 

(4)  Fob  repair  of  rsal  property  authorized 
by  Section  3301(c).  8436.400.000. 

(5)  Fori  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
3807  of]  titie  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
879,900,0(1). 

(6)  Foij  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
milita^  family  housing  and  facilities, 
88,300,00(1  and 

(B)  For  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833  of 
titie  10.  United  SUtes  Code).  8784.700.000.  of 
which  ndt  more  than  8108.800.000  may  be  obli- 
gated orlexpended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  units  worldwide. 

(b)  LnuTATioN  ON  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
STRUCTKW  PROJECTS.— Notwithstanding  the 
coet  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
titie  10,  [United  SUtes  Code,  and  any  other 
coet  variation  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
coet  of  Hi  projecte  carried  out  under  section 
3301  of  tkis  Act  may  not  exceed — 

(1)  thfl  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraidis  (1).  (2)  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  815,^,000  for  the  amount  authorized  for 
projecte  funded  by  the  Base  Defense  Oper- 
ations Fund. 

I    TITLE  m— AIR  FORCE 

8BC.  sasi  AOTBOBBBO  MR  FOBCB  CONIIBUC- 
I     nON,  BBPAIB  or  BBAL 
I     ANDLANDAOVnaRIONI 

(a)  lN|n>E  TBI  Unitbo  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary Of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projecte  in  the  amount  shown  for 
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each  of  the  Installations  and  locations  inside 
the  United  SUtee: 

ARIZONA 

Davls-Montban  Air  Force  Base,  S2,7SO,000. 

CAUFOHMA 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  $4,200,000. 

FLORIDA 

Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station, 
834,000.000. 

MISSOURI 

Whitenuu  Air  Force  Base,  S82,BSO,000. 

NEBRASKA 

OfAitt  Air  Force  Base,  S1.3SO,000. 

NORIB  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  85.100,000. 
Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  81.400,000. 
omo 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
85,600,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  83,000,000. 
Tinlcer  Air  Force  Base,  8900,000. 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  829.500.000. 

TEXAS 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  87.500,000. 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  812.250.000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Various  Locations,  810,300,000. 
Various  Locations,  84,350,000. 

(b)  OUTSIDB  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  In  the  amounts  shown  for 
each  of  the  following  Installations  and  loca- 
tions outside  the  United  States: 

CANADA 

Various  Locations,  890,200,000. 

GREENLAND 

Thule  Air  Base,  88,300,000. 

(c)  Various  Locations  Worldwide.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry  out  re- 
pair of  real  property  in  excess  of  815,000  at 
various  installations  and  locations  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  8352,000,000. 

BBC  atn.  PAIOLT  BOUBINa. 

(a)  Construction  and  acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  construct  or 
acquire  family  housing  units  (Including  land 
acquisition)  using  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  secUon  2304(aX6)(A),  at  the  follow- 
ing Installations  in  the  number  of  units 
shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  in- 
stallation: 

(1)  Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California,  hous- 
ing ofnoe,  $306,000. 

(2)  Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  bousing 
maintenance  ftellity,  8290,000. 

(3)  Barkadale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana, 
bousing  maintenance  and  storage  facility 
8443.000. 

(4)  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
bousing  maintenance  and  storage  facility. 
»37.000. 

(6)  Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
housing  ofnce,  8480,000. 

(6)  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina, 
housing  office,  8361,000. 

(7)  Lajea  Field,  Portugal,  water  wells, 
8866.000. 

(8)  Rill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  eighty-two 
units,  86.668.000. 

(b)  Plannino  and  Dbsion.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may,  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  a304(aX6)(A), 
carry  out  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  activities  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement 
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of   military    family    housing   units    in   an 
amount  not  to  exceed  89,967,000. 
BC.  8MI.  UFROVEMDm  TO  MILrrAKT  PAIOLT 
B0U8IN0UNn& 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may,  using  amounts  appropriated  jmrsuant 
to  section  2304(a)(6XA).  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  8168,518,000. 

tmc  8M4.  AirmonzATiON  or  afpiiop8utkm«, 
AmroRCB. 

(a)  In  General. — Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1992,  for  military 
construction,  repair  of  real  property,  land 
acquisition,  and  military  family  housing 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
in  the  total  amount  of  81,947,500,000  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  in- 
side the  United  States  authorised  by  section 
2301(a),  8191,900,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2301(b).  829.400,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  8153,000,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
854,200.000. 

(5)  For  repair  of  real  property  authorized 
by  Section  2302(c).  8352.000.000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
8188.000.000;  and 

(B)  For  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  Section  2833  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code).  8979.000.000  of 
which  not  more  than  8160.200.000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  unlta  worldwide. 

(b)  LmrrATioN  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.- Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
2301  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1),  (2)  and  (5)  of 
subeectlon  (a);  and. 

(2)  813,150,000  for  the  amount  authorized  for 
projecta  funded  by  the  Defense  Business  Op- 
erations Fund. 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
SBC    MSL    AUraOUao    DBFKN8B    AC3NCIC8 
CONglHUCTION,   BKPAIK   OP   BKAL 

PBOPDrnr.  and  land  acquisition 
PBOjacra 

(a)  Inside  the  Untted  States.- The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projecta  in  the  amount  shown  for  the  follow- 
ing Installation  inside  the  United  States: 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AOENCT 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  864,000.000. 

(b)  Various  Locations  Worldwide.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  carry  out  repair  of 
real  property  In  excess  of  815.000  at  various 
Installations  and  locations  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  817.400.000. 

SBC  MM.  ADIBOBBBD  NATO  OONSITOCTION 
AND  LAND  AOQUISmON  PMMBCTB. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  con- 
tributions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Infl»8tructure  Program  as  ;hx>- 
vlded  In  section  2806  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  amount  autborixed  to  be  appropriated  for 


oovO 


this  purpose  in  section  240S  and  the  amount 
collected  Itom  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganlzatlon  as  a  result  of  construction  pre- 
viously financed  by  the  United  States. 

SBC  a«S8.  ADIBOBBAIION  or  APPBOPOATIONi; 

NATO. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1902  for  contributions  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  section  2806  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  for  the  share  of  the 
United  States  of  the  cost  of  projecta  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgulsation  Infra- 
structure Program  as  authorised  by  secUon 
2402.  In  the  amount  of  8366.300.000 
SBC.  SMC  AinwrnBAnoN  or  APFMOPnA-noNs, 

DEPBNSB  ACaNCIBa 

(a)  In  General —Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1990.  for  military 
construction,  repair  of  real  property,  land 
acquisition,  and  military  family  housing 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  the  military  departmento)  in 
the  total  amount  of  8803,600.000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  constructiOD  projecta  in- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2401(a)  832.000.000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  ;nx)jecta  at 
Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina  by  section  1401(a) 
of  this  Act.  820.000.000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projecta  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2401(a)  of  the  Military  ConstrucUon  Au- 
thorization Act.  1967,  as  amended.  837.000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projecta  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital,  Virginia,  au- 
thorized by  section  2401(a)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  850,000,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
t>rojecta  under  section  2806  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  828.000.000. 

(6)  For  contingency  construction  projecta 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
2804  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
810.000.000. 

(7)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  for  construction  design  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
851.700.000. 

(8)  For  base  closure  and  realignment  ac- 
UviUes  as  authorized  by  the  Defense  Author- 
izaUon  Amendmenta  and  Base  Cloeure  and 
Realignment  Act  (Public  Law  100-526) 
8440.700.000. 

(9)  For  base  cloeure  and  realignment  ac- 
Uvlties  as  authorized  by  the  Defense  Re- 
alignment and  Cloeure  Act  of  1990.  secUon 
2902  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991  (P.L.  101-610. 104  Stat. 
1810).  8100.000.000. 

(10)  For  repair  of  real  property  authorized 
by  secUon  a401(b).  817,400.000. 

(11)  For  military  family  housing  funcUons 
(including  funcUons  described  in  secUon  2833 
of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code).  8a6,800;000.  of 
which  not  more  than  822.6G9.000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mUitary 
family  housing  unita  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  of  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variaUons  authorized  by  secUon  3853  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  varlaUons  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
cost  of  all  projecta  carried  out  under  secUon 
2401  may  not  exceed- 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
Iiroprlated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  832.000.000  (the  balance  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  Cli- 
matic Test  Chamber  at  Bglln  Air  Force  Base 
Florida). 
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w  TSANSm  AUraOBITr. 

(a)  NATO  UiniAflrrRUCTURE.— If  the  Sec- 
raUry  of  Defense  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  taction  as  Secretary)  determines  that 
ftinds  aathorlsed  to  be  apuroirlated  for  con- 
trtbaUoBS  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganliatlon  Inftastmctore  program  under  sec- 
tlOB  anS  of  title  10.  United  SUtee  Code,  are 
In  exoeH  of  the  contributions  required  for 
the  NATO  Infkmstmoture  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  use  excess  to  fund  authorized  De- 
fBose  Agency  projects. 

(b)  DEnNBB  AoKNCiBB.— If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  con- 
tributions in  excess  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  NATO  Inii«structure  pro- 
gram, under  the  authority  of  section  2806(c)l 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code;  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  unobligated  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Defense  Agency 
proleots  into  the  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram. 

TTTLS  V— GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 
FACIIilTIES 


CHJAMD  AND 
OONRVICnON.   UPAB  OP   RIAL 
r,  AND  LAND  ACQUniTHNf 


There  are  aatborixad  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
ins.  for  the  costs  of  acquisition,  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services,  repair  of  real 
property,  and  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Ooard  and  Rsaerve  Forces,  and  for  con- 
tributions therefor,  under  chapter  133  of  title 
10.  United  Statee  Code  (including  the  cost  of 
aoQulsitlon  of  land  for  those  facilities),  the 
following  amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army — 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  S64.100.000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Rsaerre.  S3S.aoo,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for  the 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reeerve,  sa6,400,(X». 

(S)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  t«.aiO.OOO.  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Foroe  Rssenre,  S3B,700,000. 

TTTLB  VI— EXPIRATION  OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Of  a  iUUtary  Construction  Authorisation 
Act  fof  Fiscal  Year  1908.  whichever  is  later. 

SimOIVIBION  3 
Vn— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ate.  11^1.  coNBnwxrnoN  or  bkskrvb  compo- 
nent PAcnjnn. 

Section  2233(a)(2)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  1b  amended  by  Inserting  "acquire,  con- 
struct."  immediately  following  "necessary 
to".     I 
sea  iM.  con*  uimATtos  or  opatAnoN  and 

I         MAn«RNANCB  yUNDBD  PaonCTB. 

Section  2233a(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "SaOO.OOO" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000". 
8B&  1*1.  nsT  or  ijong-tbrm  facilities  con- 

I  TRACT. 

Section  3800(c)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1991"  and 
Insertfaig  in  lieu  thereof  "1903". 
SEC  14S4.  LEASING  OT  MILITARr  FAMILT  HOUS- 
j  DHL 

Section  3B38(g)(8)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Ck>de.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1901"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1903". 
SBC.  11U.  TUBN-KEY  SELECTION  FROCEDDBES. 

Section  2862  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amonded — 

(1)  li  I  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  1  y  striking  out  "(1)"; 

(B)  I  >y  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"Secretary  concerned"  the  following:  "or  di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Agency";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(2)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)";  and 

(2)  Ity  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

SBC  VM.  ACQUISrnON  AND  CROS»«ERVICINO 


AMOum* : 

yilDBTLAW. 

(a)  BxpnuTicw  of  aothobization  After 
Two  TKABS.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
ssctlon  (b).  all  authorisations  contained  in 
tlUaa  I.  n,  m.  and  IV  for  military  construc- 
tion prolecte,  repair  of  real  property,  land 
aoQUlMtlon.  fkmlly  housing  proJecU  and  fa- 
cUltlaa.  and  contributions  to  the  NATO  In- 
frastractore  Program  (and  authorizations  of 
appropriations  therefor)  shall  expire  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  UM.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorisation  Act 
for  Fiscal  Tear  19M.  whichever  Is  later. 

(b)  Kkception.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
■action  (a)  do  not  apply  te  authorizations  for 
military  oonstructiOD  projects,  repair  of  real 
prupeHj.  land  aoquiaition.  tiunlly  housing 
proleots  and  facilities,  and  contributions  to 
ttM  NATO  Infrastructure  Program  (and  au- 
thorisations of  appropriations  therefor),  for 
which  appropriated  fUsds  have  been  obli- 
gated before  October  1,  1901.  or  the  date  of 
tbe  enactment  of  the  Military  C^onstruction 
AotharisattOD  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1906. 
whiohevar  Is  later,  for  construction  con- 
tracts, land  acquisition,  family  housing 
projects  and  tacllitias.  or  contributions  to 
ttM  NATO  Infirastractare  Program. 

ac  MM.  vracnvB  DAin. 

Titles  I.  n.  m.  IV,  and  V  shall  Uke  effect 
as  of  October  1. 1008  or  the  date  of  enactment 


Section  2343  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing now  subeection: 

"(c)  Sections  2207  and  2306(b)  of  this  Utle 
and  ssction  3741  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41 
U.S.C.  22)  shall  not  apply  to  acquisitions  of 
military  or  family  housing  construction  ac- 
quires through  govemmenu  of  the  North  At- 
lantic! Treaty  Organisation  for  elemente  of 
the  i^med  Forcee  deployed  in  Europe  and 
adjacsnt  waters." 

8BC.  iTtT.  COR  UMTTATimi  ON  OPBBAHON  AND 
MADnSNANCB    AND    UNSPECIFIED 

ooNnsucnoN    funded 


ctlon  (bXS)  by  striking  out  "na- 
l  by  dependsnU";  and 
ctlon  (bXS).  by  striking  out  "tU- 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


(1)  in  sub 
aocompanl^ 

(2)  In  sub 
teen  mont 
"three  yeats,". 

SBC    mL  !  HBAL1S.    SAPBTT 
MENTAL  QUAUTT  1 

pisucnoN. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  160  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subchapter  m  the  following  new 
section: 
"IMM.   Htehh.    aafsty   and   mmwinmatmrnUi 

quality  iisiBigwiry  vimtUuLthm 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsections  Cb)  and  (c).  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  carry  out  a  mili- 
tary construction  project  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized hf  law  If  the  Secretary  determines 
(1)  that  the  project  is  vital  to  protection  of 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  health  or 
safety  andj(2)  the  requirement  for  the  project 
is  so  urgeit  that  deferral  of  the  project  for 
inclusion  m  the  next  Military  Construction 
Authorlsa^on  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
with  prot^tion  of  health,  safety  and  envl- 
ronmenUl  quality.  This  section  does  not  au- 
thorize a  iH^ject  that  is  otherwise  eligible 
for  funding  under  chapter  160. 

"(b)  Whan  a  decision  is  made  to  carry  out 
a  military  construction  project  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  in  writing  to  the  appropriate 
commltteSs  of  Congress  on  that  decision. 
Each  sucn  report  shall  Include  (1)  the  Jus- 
tification for  the  project  and  the  current  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  project,  (2)  the  Jus- 
tification for  carrying  out  the  project  under 
this  section,  and  (3)  a  sUtement  of  the 
source  of  the  funds  to  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  project. 

"(cKD  Tlie  maximum  amount  that  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  may  obligate  In  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  is  00,000,000. 

"(2)  A  project  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion shall(  be  carried  out  within  the  total 


Section  2806  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  ;in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"S1,0II),000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sl.SOO.OOO";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"S20O^".  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"ISOOilOO". 

sac  »•>.  LIMITATION  OP  SPACE  BT  PAT  (SIADE. 

Section  28aS  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing niw  subeection: 

"(g)  Up  to  300  square  feet  in  multi-bedroom 
fkmiltr  housing  unite  may  be  excluded  for  the 
apidlsable  maximum  net  floor  area  pre- 
scribed by  subeection  (a)  to  provide  indoor 
recreation  space  within  existing  space  at  lo- 
cations in  Alaska." 
SBC  IMS.  HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 

Season  3832(bKlXB)  of  tlUe  10,  United 
SUt«^  Ck>de.  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that  such  funds  may  not  be  obligated 
after  September  30,  1901."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

]m*.    BSRNSION    OP    BENBFITS    UNDER 
ASSISTANCE     PRO- 
OBAM  TO  CERTAIN  SERVICE  MEM- 
OP      BIFLOVBR8      TRANS- 

SeoUon  1013  of  PubUo  Law  80-7M  (80  SUt. 
12S6, 1290)  Is  amended— 


amount 
construe 

(b) 
sections 
such  cha; 


funds  appropriated  for  military 
in  that  have  not  been  obligated.". 

[CAL    AMKNDHKNT.— The    Uble    Of 

the  beginning  of  subchapter  in  of 
r  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 


end  the  following  new  item: 


'2864. 


Health, 

I    qui 


safety    and    environmental 
quality     emergency     construc- 
I     tlon.". 

SBC  ITIS.  pONVBTANCE  OP  JURISDICTION  AND 
lOONTBOL  OVBR  CERTAIN  LANDS  AT 
■nmAND  AIR  FOMCB   BASE,  NBW 


I  MBKKX 


(a)  CoNyzTANCE.— The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
without  consideration.  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  real  property,  including  any  Im- 
provements thereon,  described  in  subsection 
(b)  for  use  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  DssdRnTioN  OP  Pbopkrtt.— (1)  The  real 
property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  Is  a 
tract  of  land  located  in  Bernalillo  C^ounty, 
New  Mexico,  In  a  portion  of  section  32,  Town- 
ship 10  North,  Range  4  East,  New  Mexico 
;nlncipal  meridian  and  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 60  acres. 

(3)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  description 
of  the  property  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  i  stermlned  by  a  survey  satisfactory 
to  the  Se<  retary  of  Energy. 
SBC  ITlt.  ( MTMNB  ON  REAL  PROFBrnr. 

Section  8877  of  titie  10,  United  SUtee  Code, 
Is  amend«  d— 

(1)  by  •  rildng  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  Ln  lieu  thereof: 

'tarn.  0\  ttfons  o*  nal  |iim>eity"; 

(2)  in  R  bsection  (a>— 


(A)  by  Ins 
tion";  and 

(B)  by  strl 
of  and  Inaai 

(3)  by  strl] 
subsection  ( 
"or.  In  the 
amount  thai 
the  apprais 
value  of  the 
aBci7i4.Mn 

T 

Section  801 

Authorlxatic 

Isamewled- 

(1)  in  subs 
Ingnewpan 

"(8)  In  add 
by  Bubseotio 
this  snbaect 
tary  departs 
agreementt 
more  than  i 
unite.";  and 

(2)  in  subei 
and  inserting 
BBC  ITU.  WA 

M 

n 

L 

Section  la 
is  amended— 

(1)  In  subs 
to  the  exten 
in  appropria 

(3)  by  stril 
lieu  thereof ' 

(3)  by  re 
through  (F) 
graphs  (1)  th 

(4)  by  m 
subeection  (d 

(6)  In  sub 
"Issue  a  spe 
titie  37  to  an 
sertlng  in  lie 

(6)  in  subac 
cordanoe  wll 
the  word  "m 
mediately  fo 

Ct)  by  strlli 

(8)  by  rede 
section  (c);  s 

(9)  by  rede 
section  (e).e 
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r  the  project 
)  project  for 
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InconslBtent 
,y  and  envl- 
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States  Code, 
heading  and 


(A)  hy  InsertlDg  "or  lease"  after 
tlon":  and 

(B)  hy  striking  out  "for  a  military  project 
of  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or,  in  the  case  of  an  option  to  lease,  an 
amount  that  Is  not  more  than  12  percent  of 
the  apDcaised  annual  fair  market  rental 
value  of  the  property.". 

in4.  MILRABr  ■OOHNQ  BBHTAL  GUABAN- 
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Section  toacb)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorisation  Act.  1984  (10  U.S.C.  2821  note) 
Isameiuled— 

(1)  In  subsection  (g).  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  In  addition  to  the  contracts  authorised 
by  subsection  (f)  and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  sabsectioa.  the  Secretary  of  each  mlU- 
tary  department  may  enter  into  one  or  more 
agreements  under  this  paragraph  for  not 
more  than  a  total  of  2.000  fiunlly  housing 
units.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (h),  by  striking  out  "1901" 
and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  "1908". 

■a  ITU.  WAivnor  ■cuarn  tmroam rm 
Mmw  larniNo  phvatc  hoob- 

INO     AUlHUHIil     TO     INDniNITT 
LANOUNDX 

Section  1066  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (bXD,  by  striking  out  ". 
to  the  extent  f^ds  are  provided  In  advance 
in  appropriation  Acu."  in  the  flret  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(bXl)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  of  subsection  (bXD  as  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6); 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (bK2)  as 
subsection  (d); 

(6)  in  subsection  (cXD,  by  striking  out 
"Issue  a  special  order  under  section  1007  of 
title  37  to  authorise  the  withholding"  and  in- 
serting In  Hen  thereof  "may  withhold"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (cXD  by  inserting  ",  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1007  of  title  37."  after 
the  word  "member"  and  by  deleting  the  Im- 
mediately following  word,  "of,"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  subsection  (cX2); 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(0)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e).e 

OSNXRAL  Counsel  of  tbr 

DKPAinVSNT  OF  DBFENSE. 

Wathington.  DC.  February  14. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Danfortb  Quatlx, 
Presideiit  of  the  SeTiate, 
WoMhington.  DC. 

Dbab  Mr.  Presidsnt:  Bncloeed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  authorise  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  Fiscal 
Tsars  1903/1893.  and  for  other  purposes."  This 
legislative  proposal  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  President's  Fiscal  Tear  1902  budget  plan. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vlBss  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposal  to  Congress,  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 

This  Proposal  would  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  new  construction  and  fimnUy  hous- 
ing support  for  the  Active  Forces  as  follows: 
A408.7^000  for  the  Department  of  the  Army 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1998  and  S2.631.727.000  in  Fiscal 
Tear  1983;  31.687.700.000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  in  Fiscal  Tear  1998  and  31.538.000,000 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1998;  33.143.400.000  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  Fiscal  Tear  1908 
and  $1.»(7.600.000  in  Fiscal  Tear  1983;  and 
31.331.400.000  for  the  Defense  Agencies  in  Fis- 
cal Tear  1988  and  3808.800.000  in  Fiscal  Tear 


1983.  The  proposal  would  authorise 
3368.800.000  for  the  United  States's  share  of 
the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program  in  Fiscal 
Tear  1993  and  3388.300,000  in  Fiscal  Tear  1903. 
Title  V.  totaUng  3331.400.000  in  Fiscal  Tear 
1988  and  3186.000.000  in  Fiscal  Tear  1998. 
would  authorise  appropriations  for  the 
Ouard  and  Reserve  Forces.  Title  VI  estab- 
lishes the  effective  dates  for  the  program. 
Title  vn  contains  the  general  provisions. 

An  Identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

TXRRXNCI  O'DONNXLL. 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAK: 
S.  876.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Head  Start 
Act  to  fund  the  Head  Start  Program  as 
an  entitlement  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

LBOfflLATION  TO  MAXX  HEAD  START  AN 
KMTTTLXMSNT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  make 
Head  Start  an  entitlement.  Last  year's 
Head  Start  reauthorlxatlon  provides 
for  steady  increases  In  the  authorized 
level  of  funding  for  the  program,  from 
just  over  32  billion  in  fiacal  year  1991, 
to  some  $7.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
But  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  still  less  than  the  author- 
ized amount,  and  the  President  is  ask- 
ing for  only  $2  billion  next  year,  less 
than  half  the  authorized  level. 

UnderfUndlng  Head  Start  means 
shortchanging  our  future.  That  Is  what 
happens  when  we  fall  to  provide  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  those  chil- 
dren most  at  risk.  At  current  funding 
levels,  less  than  one-third  of  eligible 
children  are  enrolled  in  Head  Start. 
New  Tork  City  was  able  to  reach  only 
15  percent  of  its  eligible  population  In 
1990.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools, 
urban  children  are  only  half  as  likely 
to  have  access  to  early  childhood  edu- 
cation as  suburban  children. 

Our  most  able  and  revered  mayor  of 
New  York,  David  Dlnkins,  is  perhaps 
our  Nation's  greatest  champion  of 
Head  Start.  He  knows  Its  consequences 
for  our  future.  In  one  of  his  very  first 
initiatives,  the  mayor  brought  to- 
gether in  an  urban  summit  36  of  our 
Nation's  mayors  on  November  12  and 
13.  1990.  At  the  end  of  the  sunmiit  they 
declared  their  support  for  mairjng  Head 
Start  an  entitlement.  This  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  National  League  of 
Cities. 

Certainly  more  funding  will  not  cure 
all  the  ills  these  children  suffer. 
Among  other  things,  we  need  the  best 
teachers  and  the  safest  school  environ- 
ment for  Head  Start  to  meet  its  stated 
goals.  If  we  don't  provide  access  to 
Head  Start  for  all  those  children  in 
need  we  are  doing  less  than  we  ought 
to  provide  opportunities  for  our  young- 
est citizens,  and  those  that  will  be  our 
next  generation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the 
ftill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as 
follows: 

S.87S 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrett  ataembled. 


(a)  In  Oknxral.— Section  630  of  the  Head 
Start  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9834)  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


w.  AirraonzAnoN  or  APPBonoAiioiw. 

"(a)  In  Oknxral.— There  are  auQiorlaed  to 
be  appropriated  and  there  are  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subchapter  (other  than  sec- 
tion 661A),  84.273,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1902, 
36.934.000,000  for  fiscal  ysar  1998.  and 
r,680.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(b)  LoNorruniNAL  Stcdt.— There  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  and  there  are  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  section  661A 
32,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  32,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1983,  and  32.000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1904. 

"(c)  EXCLUSION  From  Budoct.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law, 
amounts  appropriated  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  counted  as  new  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, deficit,  or  surplus,  for  purposes  of— 

"(1)  the  budget  of  the  United  Sutes  Oov- 
emment  as  submitted  by  the  President; 

"(2)  the  congressional  budget;  or 

"(3)  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1986.". 

aac.  a  BPvacnvB  DAIS. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1981.e 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatfielo,  Mr.  Sarbanbs.  Mr. 
Kerrt,    Mr.    Luoar,    and   Mr. 
Bradlbt): 
S.  878.  A  bill  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing the  plan  of  action  adopted  by  the 
World  Sunomit  for  Children,  and  for 
other  puri>08es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

world  SUlOaT  FOR  CHILORKN 
nfPLSMDITATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  singularly  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation— legislation 
that  is  urgent  In  its  appeal,  fundamen- 
tal in  its  necessity,  and  heroic  in  its 
scope.  It  would  bring  the  United  States 
into  an  international  coalition  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  lives  of  all  chil- 
dren— children  overseas  who  are  the 
victims  of  war  and  disease  as  well  as 
children  here  in  America  who  suffer 
firom  poverty  and  neglect. 

The  impetus  for  this  act,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  was  the  World 
Summit  for  Children  held  In  1990.  That 
extraordinary  gathering  of  heads  of 
state  was  convened  because  children 
throughout  the  world  are  imder  as- 
sault. Each  year.  14  million  children— 
that's  40.000  per  day— die  from  largely 
preventable  causes.  Dehydration,  for 
example,  claims  8,000  lives  dally  In  the 
developing  world.  In  the  United  States. 
lack  of  prenatal  care  is  associated  with 
46,000  deaths  every  year.  Irrespective  of 
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national  economy  or  state  of  develop- 
ment, poverty,  strife,  neglect,  and  dis- 
ease are  needlessly  shortening  and 
crippling  young  lives  and  thereby 
threatening  the  futures  of  their  parent 
societies. 

The  consensus  of  the  world  summit 
was  to  target  specific  goals  to  be  met 
by  the  year  2000.  Chief  among  them: 
the  reduction  of  child  mortality  rates 
by  at  least  one-third,  access  to  basic 
education  and  completion  of  primary 
education  by  at  least  80  percent  of 
grade  school-age  children,  and  a  halv- 
ing of  maternal  mortality  and  pre- 
school malnutrition  rates.  The  world 
summit  also  charged  national  govern- 
ments to  adopt  plans  of  action  by  the 
end  of  1991.  The  United  States  was  a 
principal  participant  of  the  summit 
and  a  signatory  of  its  declaration  and 
jflan  of  action.  This  act.  which  I  now 
Introduce,  fulfills  our  pledge  and  im- 
plements a  U.S.  plan  of  action  on  be- 
half of  children.  Moreover,  it  serves  as 
a  challenge  for  us— to  match  the  easy, 
prochild  rehtoric  that  has  been  a  poor 
substitute  for  action  to  improve  their 
Uves. 

The  legislation  has  two  parts.  The 
International  sections  authorize  in- 
creased funding  for  critical  programs 
that  benefit  children.  These  include  the 
Child  Survival  Fund,  mainly  for  low- 
cost,  hlgh-jrield  measures  such  as  im- 
munizations and  oral  rehydration  ther- 
apy, and  UNICEF  which  has  led  the 
worldwide  campaign  to  universally  im- 
munise children  against  six  killer  dis- 
eases. Liikewise.  basic  education  pro- 
grams and  efforts  to  distribute  vitamin 
A.  The  vitamin  A  program,  I  might 
add,  epitomizes  the  so  much  for  so  lit- 
tle aspects  of  this  bill.  Each  dose  of  vi- 
tamin costs  3  cents;  yet  Its  deficiency 
has  resulted  in  widespread  blindness 
and  mortality. 

Noting  that  2  million  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  are  estimated  to  be  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus,  this  legis- 
lation permanently  authorizes  the 
International  AIDS  Prevention  and 
Control  Fund.  The  bill  also  recognizes 
the  pUght  of  the  9  million  child  refu- 
gees worldwide.  Refugee  assistance  is 
so  often  too  little,  too  late.  Consider 
the  images  of  suffering  from  Turkey, 
Iraq,  and  Iran.  Funding  for  refugee  pro- 
grams and  for  other  severely  disadvan- 
taged children  would  be  modestly  in- 
creased. 

We  also,  once  again,  call  upon  the 
President  to  sign  the  United  Nations 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child. 
This  convention  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren a  point  of  law — guaranteeing  chil- 
dren, quite  simply,  the  right  to  sur- 
vival, protection,  and  safe  develop- 
ment. This  document  has  been  signed 
by  135  heads  of  state.  It  is  time  that  we 
parted  company  with  the  Governments 
of  Iraq  and  Iran  and  those  remaining 
few  that  have  withheld  their  support. 
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The  domestic  sections  of  this  act  call 
for  Increased  funding  for  Head  Start 
and  WIC— the  Women,  Infant,  Child 
Program.  WIC  provides  food  supple- 
ments and  nutrition  education  for 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  small 
childreQ  who  are  at  risk  for  malnutri- 
tion. H^ad  Start  is  a  preschool  program 
for  disadvantaged  children  ages  3  to  5. 
Both  programs  have  long  records  of 
proven  success  and  cost  effectiveness. 
Every  dollar  invested  in  WIC  reduces 
Medicaid  spending  by  up  to  S3,  because 
infant  mortality  is  reduced  and  fewer 
babies  are  bom  premature  or  with  low 
birthwefight.  Every  dollar  invested  in 
Head  Start  saves  $4.75  in  later  special 
education,  crime,  and  welfare  costs. 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  addi- 
tional f^inds  to  help  develop  and  deliver 
new  vaccines  for  children.  We  are  cur- 
rently feltnessing  a  regression  in  pre- 
ventablk  childhood  diseases  in  Amer- 
ica. Ovsbbreaks  of  measles  in  Chicago 
correlate  with  startling  rates  of 
underiiiununization  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  clear,  a  priori,  that 
underfunding  inmiunizatlon  programs 
is  a  very,  very  expensive  way  to  econo- 
mize. 

The  ftrength  of  this  legislation  is 
that  w4  know  it  will  work.  It  supports 
programs  that  have  repeatedly  been 
shown  to  be  effective  and  cost  saving; 
there  is  no  issue  here  of  "will  versus 
wallet,  t  The  nature  of  this  legislation 
is  urgent.  The  consequences  of  child- 
hood dsease,  malnutrition,  neglect,  or 
abuse  ^e  unforgiving.  Delayed  help  is 
too  oftSn  help  too  late;  the  status  quo 
for  mlUions  of  children  is  simply  not 
tenable^ 

To  assess  our  progress,  this  legisla- 
tion requires  the  President  to  report 
annually  to  Congress  on  the  status  of 
efforts  to  achieve  the  world  summit 
goals.  This  simple  proviso  is  impor- 
tant. It  will  be  the  yardstick  by  which 
we  meatBure  our  faith  and  commitment 
to  ourj  heirs.  Children  have  neither 
power,  representation,  nor  influence. 
They  ajmply  represent  our  future  and 
our  leqacy.  It  Is  Indeed  true  that  our 
national  character  can  be  measured  by 
how  wa  care  for  our  children.  This  leg- 
islation Is  a  test  of  our  character  which 
we  must  not  fail.* 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privllefed  today  to  join  my  colleague, 
Senatot  DODD,  in  sponsoring  the  World 
Summit  for  Children  Implementation 
Act  of  k991.  We  bring  before  you  a  bill 
that,  1^  enacted,  would  begin  to  take 
steps  toward  solving  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  children. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, i9any  more  countries  are  turning 
to  deniocracy  and  fireedom,  and  still 
there  ire  vast  portions  of  our  i>opu- 
lation  tijring  each  day  f^m  starvation 
and  fl^m  diseases  that  could  be  pre- 
vented'with  a  simple  vaccine.  Sadly,  it 
is  our  Children  who  are  suffering  most. 

Last; year  there  was  held  a  summit 
unlike  any  other  that  has  ever  been 
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held.  At  tqe  World  Simfunit  for  Chil- 
dren, the  7]  Presidents  and  Prime  Min- 
isters in  attendance  made  a  promise  to 
the  children  of  the  world.  They  set 
goals  to  eradicate  child  mortality  and 
malnutrlti(in,  and  to  work  toward 
gruaranteei^g  education  for  all  youth. 
These  proriilses  were  not  empty,  Mr. 
President. 

They  were  made  with  every  intention 
of  making  good  on  them  by  the  year 
2000.  Never  before  has  there  been  a 
greater  coipnltment  to  end  the  tragic 
and  unnecessary  misery  faced  by  our 
children,  and  never  before  have  organi- 
zations who  fight  for  our  children 
joined  han^  in  a  united  coalition  to 
meet  these  jgoals  so  quickly. 

The  UnitSed  States,  along  with  the 
other  159  nations  represented  at  the 
World  Sumpnlt  for  Children,  developed 
a  blueprint]  to  provide  the  needed  aid. 
Today,  Sen  Eitor  DODD  and  I  present  the 
World  Summit  for  Children  Implemen- 
tation Act  pf  1991,  which  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  th0  goals  set  at  the  summit. 
This  legislation  builds  upon  the  success 
of  several  existing  programs,  both  do- 
mestic and  international.  It  is  consist- 
ent, I  bel^ve,  with  the  targets  and 
goals  of  miny  of  us  in  Congress  and  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  I  am  com- 
mitted to  ioing  all  that  I  can  to  meet 
these  goalsi  within  this  fiscal  year. 

For  the  jwomen.  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren Program,  the  bill  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  funding.  The  WIC  Program 
has  already  demonstrated  success  in 
reducing  the  infant  mortality  rate,  the 
number  of!  premature  births,  and  the 
percentage  of  infants  bom  at  low  birth 
weight  01  with  disabilities.  StiU, 
worldwide  there  are  40,000  children 
djrlng  each  day  of  hunger  and  infection. 
Approximajbely  500,000  women  are  dying 
each  year-t-one  woman  each  minute — 
because  something  has  gone  wrong  in 
pregnancy  or  childbirth. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  increase 
funding  for  education  of  children.  The 
Head  Start  Program  has  also  shown 
great  success,  but  requires  additional 
funding  in  order  to  provide  needed  edu- 
cation to  all  eligible  3-  and  4-year-old 
children.  The  World  Summit  for  Chil- 
dren called  for  basic  education  for  all 
children,  and  set  goals  to  improve  upon 
the  great  number  of  children  who  are 
not  attending  school.  More  than  110 
million  cilldren  in  the  developing 
world  lack  access  to  primary  edu- 
cation.      I 

Other  programs,  such  as  the  chil- 
dren's vaccine  initiative,  and  the  inter- 
national ijifant  and  child  mortality 
provisions,,  are  designed  to  address  the 
worldwide  {health  threats  which  claim 
the  lives  bf  over  14  million  children 
under  5  each  year.  We  know  that  many 
of  these  deaths  are  preventable  so  long 
as  the  money  and  the  infrastructure  to 
deliver  services  are  available. 
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Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  mention 
perhaps  the  most  tragic  of  cir- 
cumstances of  some  children— the 
plight  of  the  refugee  child.  As  the  Iraq 
exodus  continues,  we  have  been  acutely 
sensitized  to  the  displaced  and  espe- 
cially aware  of  the  toll  that  it  has 
taken  on  the  children.  But  as  one  who 
has  long  been  involved  as  a  refugee  ad- 
vocate, I  can  attest  to  the  numbing  ef- 
fect the  sheer  numbers  of  displaced 
people  can  cause  at  times.  I  have  spo- 
ken many  times  about  compassion  fa- 
tigue many  times  and  remain  con- 
cerned that  we  not  remove  refugees 
trom  our  priority  list  whenever  we  dis- 
cuss our  humanitarian  programs. 

Indeed,  the  refugee  disaster  in  north- 
em  Iraq  among  the  Kurdish  people  is 
an  atrocity  that  continues  daily,  and 
yet  it  is  only  a  small  iwrcentage  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  people  displaced 
around  the  world.  Children  are  espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  disease  and  deaths 
which  occur  among  refugee  people.  An 
estimated  7  million  children  are  now 
growing  up  in  reftigee  camps— for  many 
of  them  it  is  the  only  home  they  have 
known — and  we  have  got  to  o^er  them 
some  hope  for  their  futures. 

The  dlfdculties  facing  children  are 
seemingly  endless,  and  yet  we  place 
our  greatest  optimism  with  our  young. 
The  World  Sunmiit  for  Children  con- 
firmed the  value  of  the  life  of  each  and 
every  child.  The  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  will  join  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment fully  and  completely  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  and  with 
over  40  interest  groups  to  insure  the 
survival  of  that  which  is  most  precious 
to  us — a  child.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  DODD,  and  Mr. 
BRADLEY): 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  second  Sunday  in  October  of 
1991  as  "National  Children's  Day";  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CHIDREN'8  OAT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  trom 
the  first  strikes  by  the  elusive  stealth 
fighters  to  the  pinpoint  accuracy  of  our 
cruise  missiles,  the  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  Persian  Oulf  war 
were  the  best  equipped,  best  trained 
forces  this  country  has  ever  sent  into 
battle.  One  of  my  most  vivid  memories 
of  the  conflict  has  been  and  will  remain 
the  sights  of  a  Patriot  missile  streak- 
ing into  the  night  sky  over  Dhahran 
and  Tel  Aviv  and  suddenly  finding 
their  target  with  a  brilliant  flash  of 
Ught. 

I  did  not  support  that  war,  but  it  is 
truly  remarkable  what  a  decade  has 
done  for  our  Nation's  military  when  it 
has  enjoyed  increasing  budgetary  and 
I»litical  attention  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security.  However,  it  is  not  the 
Persian  Oulf  war  which  I  want  to  talk 
about  today.  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
our  children — children  who  are  more 
Important    to    our   Nation's   security 


than  any  stealth  fighter.  Patriot  mis- 
sile, or  Ml-Al  tank. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  before  you  today 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  second  Sunday  in  October 
as  National  Children's  Day.  I  do  this  in 
hope  of  sparking  a  debate  over  how  we 
as  legislators  can  help  prevent  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country  from  slipping 
through  the  cracks.  It  has  been  my 
longstanding  belief  that  our  children 
are  this  Nation's  most  valuable  re- 
source and  we  as  legislators  ought  to 
set  aside  a  day  to  recognize  this  simple 
fact. 

As  good  as  the  1980'8  were  for  the 
military,  what  has  happened  to  the 
children  of  this  country?  Many  of  the 
key  measures  of  children's  well-being 
dramatically  indicate  that  the  1960's 
were  a  terrible  decade.  Child  poverty, 
violent  deaths  among  teenagers,  and 
births  to  immarrled  teens  all  increased 
substantially.  One  American  child  in 
five  now  lives  in  poverty.  Another  one 
in  five  children  lives  with  a  single  par- 
ent. By  the  year  2000,  both  numbers 
will  be  one  in  four  if  current  trends 
continue. 

Allow  me  to  give  even  more  startling 
statistics.  Every  day  135.000  children 
take  a  gun  to  school.  Every  32  seconds, 
a  15-  to  19-year-old  woman  becomes 
pregnant.  Every  55  seconds,  a  child  is 
bom  to  a  mother  who  does  not  even 
hold  a  high  school  diploma.  And  fi- 
nally, every  14  hours,  a  child  the  age  of 
5  or  younger  is  murdered. 

America's  future  depends  on  us  to  re- 
verse these  trends,  Mr.  President. 
America's  future  dei>ends  on  whether 
we  are  willing  to  help  our  children 
today. 

Today,  children  in  this,  the  richest 
country  on  earth,  are  falling  asleep  in 
class  because  their  families  cannot  find 
adequate  shelter  for  the  night,  children 
whose  stomachs  hurt  because  they 
have  no  food  to  eat  before  or  during 
school,  and  children  who  cannot  con- 
centrate because  they  are  still  shaken 
up  f^m  last  night's  beating.  Most  of 
these  children  are  not  going  to  break 
the  cycles  of  poverty  and  despair  with- 
out our  help. 

Children  who  are  well  nourished  at 
school  or  at  home  do  better  on  achieve- 
ment tests.  Children  who  have  ade- 
quate shelter  to  get  a  good  night's 
sleep  have  better  attention  spans.  And 
children  whose  parents  get  counseling 
on  parenting  and  support  are  more 
likely  to  reach  their  intellectual  po- 
tential. We  as  legislators  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  understand  these  connections. 

Yet  the  problems  still  exist.  The 
American  taxpayers  spend  billions  of 
dollars  every  year  on  the  military,  yet 
we  cannot  find  enough  money  to  help 
the  children  of  the  United  States  break 
the  cycles  of  poverty.  I  agree  with  the 
words  of  Marian  Edelman  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fimd  that  we  as  a  Na- 
tion are  guilty  of  economic  child  ne- 
glect. 


Congress  must  now  do  what  makes 
sense— what  is  not  only  fiscally  wise 
but  also  morally  correct.  We  must 
commit  ourselves  to  helping  provide 
the  underprivileged,  unwanted,  unedu- 
cated, and  disabled  children  of  this 
cotmtiy  with  the  basic  needs  to  breaJc 
the  grip  of  poverty.  In  1990,  we  touched 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Among  other 
things,  we  took  important  steps  in 
child  care  and  early  childhood  edu- 
cation by  passing  comprehensive  child 
care  legislation.  We  also  reauthorized 
and  expanded  Head  Start  Programs  for 
preschoolers.  However,  this  is  only  a 
beginning. 

The  1980's  was  the  decade  of  military 
buildup  with  renmrkable  results.  Let 
us  make  the  1990's  the  decade  of  pov- 
erty prevention  for  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren and  see  if  we  can  have  the  same 
kind  of  impact  on  the  children  as  we 
did  on  our  military  arsenal.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8 
s.  M 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  i^m  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  24.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  per- 
manent the  exclusion  trom  gross  in- 
come of  educational  assistance  pro- 
vided to  employees. 

S.  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^m  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  102.  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
allow  resident  physicians  to  defer  re- 
payment of  title  rv  student  loans  while 
completing  accredited  resident  train- 
ing programs. 

8.  113 

At  the  requst  of  Mr.  Hollinos.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HELMS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  173.  a  bill  to  permit  the 
Bell  Telephone  Companies  to  conduct 
research  on.  design,  and  manufiacture 
telecommunications  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  202,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
empt trom  such  Act  certain  individuals 
involved  in  model  garment  iH-ograms. 
and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  la 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
253.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  legal  forums  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  253, 
suinra. 
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At  the  nqoMt  of  Mr.  Bumpbrs.  the 
name  of  th«  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of 
S.  949.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1988  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  such  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.1M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautknbsrq, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  406.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonised 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to 
exclude  certain  footwear  assembled  in 
beneficiary  countries  firam  duty-firee 
treatment. 

8.  m 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ttom  Iowa  [Mr. 
Orasslkt]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craio]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  471.  a  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
reffulatlnff  certain  providers  of  900  tele- 
phone services. 

8.  «i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  G^asslkt]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  409,  a  bill  to  provide 
grants  to  States  to  encoura^  States  to 
Improve  their  sjrstems  for  compensat- 
ing Individuals  injured  in  the  course  of 
the  provision  of  health  care  services,  to 
establish  uniform  criteria  for  awarding 
damages  in  health  care  malpractice  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

""'  s. w 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttchbll,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^m  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBEROBR]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  586,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
Federal  facilities  meet  Federal  and 
State  environmental  laws  and  require- 
ments and  to  clarify  that  such  facili- 
ties must  comply  with  such  environ- 
mental laws  and  requirements. 

8.  w 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  flrom  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BUMPBRS]  and  the  Senator  ftom 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shblbt]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  908,  a  bill  to  Improve 
the  food  stamp  and  nutrition  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
B.ta 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ttom  Iowa  [Mr. 
GRAaaLKY],  the  Senator  trom  Maryland 
[Ms.  MIKDL8XI].  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gortcm]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  661.  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  to  make  technical  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  the 
National  Bank  Act. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warxhr]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
686.  a  bill  to  establish  Summer  Resi- 
dential   Science    Academies    for    tal- 


ented, ecofiomically  disadvantaged,  mi- 
nority paflticlpants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

B.  TU 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
715,  a  bill  to  permit  States  to  waive  ap- 
plication of  the  Commercial  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safely  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to 
vehicles  tised  to  transport  farm  sup- 
plies from  retail  dealers  to  or  from  a 
farm,  and  to  vehicles  used  for  custom 
harvesting,  whether  or  not  such  vehi- 
cles are  controlled  and  operated  by  a 
farmer. 

8.  7H 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pblx.,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  Senator  trom  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  786,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize the  provision  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  other  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Kurdish  peoples  to  allevi- 
ate suffering. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTp],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Senator 
firom  Virgiiia  [Mr.  Robb]  were  added  as 
cosponsori  of  S.  786,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  his 
name  was!  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
786,  supra,  i 

a.  7t6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
795,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Co4e,  to  deem  certain  service  in 
the  orgaidzed  military  forces  of  the 
Oovemme|it  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  Philippine 
Scouts  to  nave  been  active  service  for 
purposes  of  benefits  under  programs 
admlnisteted  by  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

I  8.  MB 

At  the  Request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  ^e  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  SEYit^nR]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  8i)9,  a  bill  to  require  a  60-vote 
supermajority  In  the  Senate  to  pass 
any  bill  increasing  taxes. 

{  B.  M5 

At  the  i1»quest  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
845,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  4eek  an  agreement  from  the 
Arab  coimtries  to  end  certain  passport 
and  visa  policies  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

seSate  joint  resolution  «5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  Arom  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenbero]  and  the  Senator 
from  Indlaina  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as 
cosponsor^  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
65,  a  join!  resolution  designating  the 
week  beglaning  May  12. 1991,  as  "Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Week." 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  fIrom  Washington 
[Mr.  ADAMS],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  ^owN],  the  Senator  flram 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  firom 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  firom 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DbConcini],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici], 
the  Senator  ttom  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN], 
the  Senator  ttom  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowl- 
er], the  Senator  trom  Alabama  [Mr. 
HSFUN],  the  senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Sen- 
ator ttom  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Sector  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  thte  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiBOLB],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ROBB],  the  Senator  ttom 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanbs],  the  Senator 
from  Tenness^  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Sen- 
ator ttom  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the 
Senator  firom  'Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter], the  Senator  firom  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton], 
and  the  Senator  firom  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stmms]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  Joint  res- 
olution desigpatlng  April  21  through 
AprU  27,  1991  knd  April  19  through  AprU 
25,  1992,  as  "N|itlonal  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JODJT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was, added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  |  Resolution  107,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  15, 
1991,  as  "National  Law  Enforcement 
Memorial  Dedication  Day." 

SENATE  llOINT  RESOLUTION  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
his  name  was]  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  110,  a  Joint 
resolution  ex^sslng  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  thai  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  lead  an  effort 
to  promptly  repeal  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  3379 
(XXX).  1 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  lit 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  [Mr.  BURDICK],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  firom  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator!  ttora  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  the  benator  from  California 
[Mr.  CRANSTON],  the  Senator  ttom  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  ttom 
Ohio   [Mr.   GLENN],   and   the   Senator 
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trom  Michigan  [Mr.  Lbvin]  were  added 
as  coapoQSors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 116.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  10, 1991,  t£h>ugh  June 
16,  1901.  as  "Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness 
Week." 

BKNATB  JOINT  RESOLUTION  13» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouys,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f^m  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  trom 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BinEiDicx].  the  Sen- 
ator firom  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
and  the  Senator  trom  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  120.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  1991  and 
May  1902  as  "Asian/Pacific  American 
Heritage  Month." 

SKMATB  JOINT  RB80LDTI0N  U4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradi^et.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  trom  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shblbt].  the  Senator  trom  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  JEFTORDS].  the  Senator  trom 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
firom  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberoer], 
the  Senator  firom  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  and  the  Senator  firom  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUTX]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  "National  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Associations  Week"  for 
1902. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RBBOLUTION  V 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  f^m  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  the 
Senator  firom  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KSBJiT]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Arab 
League  to  terminate  its  boycott 
against  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  Tt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holunos,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Ohio  [Mr. 
MBTZlNBAUif]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  78,  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  request  of 
the  President  for  extension  of  the  fast 
track  procedures  under  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968 
and  ths  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 20— ORIOINAL  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  SET- 
TING FORTH  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SASSER.  trom  the  Committee  on 
the    Budget,    reported    the    following 
original  concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
8.  Com.  Rn. » 

JteMhwd  by  tMe  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
remmtativei  concurrtne), 
■CnON  L  OONCUnBfr  B80UJTI0N  ON  THE 


(a)  DscLARATKW.— The  CongTMB  deter- 
mines sad  dedsree  tbat  this  reeoluUon  is 
the  ooDcamnt  reeolatloii  on  the  budget  for 


flacal  year  1982.  Including  the  appropriate 
budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1904, 
1906,  and  10B8,  as  required  bj  section  801  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (as 
amended  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990). 

(b)  Table  or  Ccwtents.— The  toble  of  con- 
tents for  this  concorrent  reeolntion  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  1.  Concurrent  reeolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1908. 

Sec.  2.  Recommended  levels  and  amounts. 

Sec.  3.  Debt  increase  as  a  measure  of  deficit. 

Sec.  4.  Display  of  Federal  retirement  trust 
fond  balances. 

Sec.  S.  Social  Security. 

Sec.  6.  Major  functional  categories. 

Sec.  7.  Sale  of  Oovemment  aaeets. 

Sec.  8.  Accounting  treatment  of  Social  Se- 
curity revennes. 

Sec.  9.  Reserve  fund  for  family  and  eco- 
nomic security  initiatives. 

Sec.  10.  Sense  of  the  Congress  in  support  of 
children  and  the  family. 

Sec.  11.  High  priority  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs. 

Sec.  12.  Fairness  in  Federal  program  bene- 
fits. 

Sec.  13.  Veterans'  programs. 

SBC.  a  BBOOMIIBaMD  LEVELS  AND  AMOONTa 

The  following  budgetary  levels  are  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  1902.  1098.  1904. 
1906.  and  1906: 

(1)  Federal  revenues.— <A)  The  rec- 
ommended levels  of  Federal  revenues  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  19S3: 1847.100.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1008:  013,400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1004:  31.000,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1906:  $1,07S.400.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1906:  Sl.147.900.000.000. 

(B)  The  amoonts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1002:  80. 
Fiscal  year  1008:  80. 
Fiscal  year  1004: 80. 
Fiscal  year  1006:  80. 
Fiscal  year  1086:  80. 

(C)  The  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hosjiltal  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1098:  802.100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1008:  08.600.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1O0(:  804.400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1006:  8100.000.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1000:  8107.100,000,000. 

(2)  New  budget  AUTHOBmr.— The  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1908:  81.268.000.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  lOOS:  81  J00JOO.O0O.O00. 
Fiscal  year  1004:  81  J06.700.aOOJOO. 
Fiscal  year  1006:  81 .384^00^10,000. 
Fiscal  year  1006:  81.300,000,000.000. 

(3)  Budqit  outlats.— "Hie  appropriate  lev- 
els of  total  budget  outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1908:  81.100^00,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1008:  81  J0OJ0O,O0O,0OO. 
Fiscal  year  1004:  81,190400^00.000. 
Fiscal  year  1006: 81,106JOO.OOO,000. 
Fiscal  year  1006:  81  J56.000.000.000. 

(4)  DEncrrs.— The  amounts  of  the  deficits 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1008:  8361.200.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1008:  8297.400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1004:  8150,000,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1006: 8117.800.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1006:  8107.700.000.000. 

(5)  Public  debt.— The  appropriate  levels  of 
the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1008:  8SJO0JOO.OOO.OOO. 


Fiscal  year  1008:  84  JS3.100.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 84.888.100  J00,000. 

Fiscal  year  1006: 84.708.700 JOOJOO. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  84  JOl  J00,000.000. 

(6)  DnacT  LOAM  OBUOATiONS.— Ths  ^«ro- 
prlats  levels  of  total  sew  direct  loan  obllga- 
tloas  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1008:  815.400,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1008: 816.600JOO.000. 

Flsoal  year  1904: 815.500 JOOJOO. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  815.600J00 JOO. 

Fiscal  year  1006:  815  JOO.000.000. 

a)     PRDIABT     LOAN     OUABAjrTEE     OOMMir- 

MEMTS.— The  appropriate  levels  of  new  pri- 
mary loan  guarantee  commitments  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1902:  8113,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  8117.500.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1004:  8120,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1906:  8135.100.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1908: 8130 JOO.OOO JOO. 

(8)  SBOONDART  loam  OUARAimE  ooMnrr- 
MENTS.— The  appropriate  levels  of  new  sec- 
ondary loan  guarantee  ctmmiltments  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1002:  883,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1008:  887.300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1001:  800,700J00,000. 

Fiscal  year  1906:  804,400,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1006:  806400  JOO  JOO. 

err. 

The  amounts  of  the  Increase  in  the  pnbUo 
debt  subject  to  limitation  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1008: 803.000  J00.000. 

Fiscal  year  1004:  8940.000 JOO.0OO.      , 
Fiscal  year  1006:  8200.600.000.0e0u 
Fiscal  year  1006:  8107.000JOOJOO. 

flB&  «.  naPLAT  or  rdhul  ■aiiHaMawr 

TBOOrnrnD  BALANCM. 

The  balances  of  the  Federal  retirement 
trust  funds  are  as  follows: 

Flsoal  year  1908:  8875.500.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1008:  81,01S.800JOO.OOO. 

Fiscal  year  1904:  81.107.500.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1006: 81  J86JOOJOO,OO0. 

Flsoal  year  lOOO:  81  J17.7Q0J00.0a0. 
SK.  a  SOCIAL  OBcanrr. 

(a)  Social  Sbcurttt  Rzvemues.— The  ap- 
propriate levels  of  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  8315.300.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  8338.700.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1084:  8306.500.000 JOO. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  8398.000.000.000.     > 
Flsoal  year  1996:  8417.9n.000.000.     > 

(b)  SOCIAL  Sbcuritt  Octlats.— The  appro- 
priate levels  of  outlays  of  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1998:  8850JOO.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1968:  8282.600  J0O.O0O. 

Flsoal  year  108(:  8273.400.000.000. 

Flsoal  year  1086: 8383.300.000.000. 

Flsoal  year  1008:  8908JOO.OOO JOO. 
OK.  a  MAJOB  ruNcnoNAL  CAiaaa«B& 

The  Congress  determines  and  declarss  that 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, budget  outlays,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  oonunlt- 
ments.  and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  for  fiscal  years  1008  through 
1986  for  each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (060): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8290.800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8306.300JOO.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 
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(B)  New  secondary  loan  ffuarantee  commit- 
ments. 10. 
Flacal  ye*r  1988: 

(A)  New  badset  authority.  S290.900.000.000. 

(B)  OaUaya.  S3B2.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S290.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S291 .900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S292.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S29a.200.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  9300,600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S29r7.'n».000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(2)  International  AOairs  (ISO): 
Fiscal  year  1908: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S22.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S17.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
SI  .700.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  97.000,000.000. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 9400.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S22.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SIS.100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
SI  .900.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S7.aoo.ooo.ooo. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  921.400,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S19.200.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
SIJOO.000.000. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S7.SOO.000.000. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
menU.  SSOO.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  921.600,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  919.900.000,000 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 

n,90o.ooo,ooo. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S7  ^00,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SSOO.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  922.300.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SaO.100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
92,000,000.000. 

(I»  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  SMOO,000,000. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, ssao,ooo.oao. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
(280): 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SIS.SOO.000.000. 


(B)  Outlays.  S16.a00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlona.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 9p. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, sp. 

Fiscal  tr  ear  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S17.ao0.000.000. 

(B)  Ou^ays.  S16.600.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Nw»  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, sp. 

(E)  Nefr  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, Sp. 

Fiscal  bear  1994: 

(A)  NeW  budget  authority,  S17,100,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  916.500.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  Ny  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  sp. 

(E)  Nejr  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Si. 

Fiscal  ^ear  1995: 

(A)  NeV  budget  authority,  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
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secondary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 


(D)  N( 
mente, 

(E)  Nei 
ments. 

Fiscal  Jrear  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S17,900,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  917,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 


secondary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 


(D)  N( 
ments, 

(E)  Ne< 
ments, 

(4)  Enetgy  (270): 
Fiscal  )rear  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  95,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S4.500.000.000. 

(C)  iJew       direct       loan       obligations, 
S1.300,00(io00. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SWO.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, sp. 

Fiscal  ^ear  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  36.100,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  95,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan       obligations. 
31,400,000 ,000. 

(D)  Ne»  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Si  00,000,000. 

(E)  Nei  r  secondary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
mente,  SI  ■ 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Oufiays.  S5.300.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
31,500.0001000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, sno.ooo.ooo. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S^. 

Fiscal  ^ear  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  95,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  94,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
91,500.00(1000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  aoo.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  Net '  budget  authority.  S5.800.000.000. 

(B)  Out  Lays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  Bew       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1.500,0001000. 

(D)  Ner  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, a  Do.000.000. 

(E)  Nei '  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Si  . 


(5) 
(300): 
Fiscal  yeatf  1902: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $19,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  dli»ct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S2O,700.000.00O. 

(B)  OuUays.  $20,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  dluect  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  se^ndary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  yeati  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations,  $0. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUya.  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,200j000.000. 

(E)  New  sedondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUay^  $15,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  i  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7,300.000.000. 1 

(D)  New  pijimary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
mente.  $7.600JDOO.OOO. 

(E)  New  se^ndary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  bu«get  authority,  $17,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7,100,000,000.1 

(D)  New  pitmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S7,800i)00,000. 

(E)  New  seqondai^  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,800.1)00.000. 

(E)  New  seqondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0.       ' 

Fiscal  yeara996: 

(A)  New  bu(|get  authority.  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays;  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
S6.800.000.000 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oonunlt- 
ments.  17,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  oonunlt- 
menta.  10. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Flecal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S106,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S106.100.000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 

S2,eoo,ooo,ooo. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, )BB,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 188,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SS7.700.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  SS8,900.000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  lo€ui  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 888,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  888  J00,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  838.700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  880,800,000.000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
83,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 871,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 880,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1886: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  821.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  842,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan       obligations. 
82,900,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 874,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  lotm  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 88,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  ISM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  817.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  888,300,000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
83,000.000.000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 877,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 887.600,000,000. 

(8)  Transportotion  (400): 
Fiscal  ysar  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  832.200,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  833,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1908: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  833,600,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  884.000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  80. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  80. 
Fiscal  year  1804: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  834,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  838.800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

Fiscal  year  1886: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  836,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  884,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  8100.000.000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ccmmlt- 
meats.80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal  ysar  1988: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  836,400,000.000. 

(B)  OutUys,  838.700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  8100.000.000 
CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(460): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  86,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  86,700,000.000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations, 
81.300.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  86.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  86.400.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
81.400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 8400.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  86.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  86.100.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
81.400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 8400.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  86,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  86,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
81,500,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  8400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  86,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  86,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
81,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S400,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(10)  Education,  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  864  JOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  848^00,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 812,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  863.700.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  861,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 812,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1884: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  862,900,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  851,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 813,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  80. 

Fiscal  year  1886: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  863,200.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  861,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
ments,  813.500.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  864,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  848,600,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmit- 
ments,  813,800,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

(11)  Health  (660): 
Fiscal  year  1882: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  883,800.000.000. 

(B)  OutUys.  883,300,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 8300.000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  c<«mUt- 
ments,  80. 

Fiscal  year  1888: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  882^00,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  882.600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

Fiscal  year  1804: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S102JOO.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  8101.000,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obliigations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 8300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  c<Hnmlt- 
ments.  80. 

Fiscal  year  1886: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8112.300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  Slll.100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 8300.000.000. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 
Fiscal  year  1806: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8134,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8123,800,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 8300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8120,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8116,800,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit-, 
ments,  80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8131,300^100,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  8138,100,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1804: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8146,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  8141.700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1886: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8161,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8187,200.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 
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(B)  New  aecoiMUry  loan  gUArantee  commlt- 
menU,  10. 
Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S18O.8OO.00O.00O. 

(B)  Ontlaya.  S176.aoo.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgationB,  SO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coimnlt- 
ments.  SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  ^arantee  cominit- 
ments.  SO. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Flacal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S221 .300.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S180.900.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations, 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  iKlnutry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(S)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S229.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S188.900.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations, 
SIOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  lo«m  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S24O.e0O.0O0.00O. 

(B)  Outlays.  Sl98.700.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 

noo.ooo.ooo. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments,  SO. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S253.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S307.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SIOO.000.000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Flacal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S266. 100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  8217,100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SIOO.000.000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(14)  Social  Security  (660): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  88.200.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1003: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6.500.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S8JOO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(B)  New  seoondaiy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
Flacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S7.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  88,400,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
meats,SO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
iiMnta,SO. 
Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  87.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  810,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 


(E)  N^  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 9- 
Fiscal  tyear  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S8.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  SI  1.000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  Nflw  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 9. 

(E)  Ne^  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, si). 

(15)  Vaiterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  Netr  budget  authority,  S33.400.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  833.500,000.000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations. 
S900,000,800. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 818,200.000.000. 

(E)  Ne^  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  jyear  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  834.900.000.000. 

(B)  Oi^ays.  834.600.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
8900.000 

(D)  N 
ments 

(E)  Nei 
ments. 

Fiscal 
(A)N( 
(B)  Qui 
(C) 
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primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
9.800.000.000. 
secondary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 


rear  1994: 

budget  authority.  835.000.000.000. 
lays.  S36.300.000.000. 
lew       direct      loan       obligations. 

S8oo.ooo.aoo. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S19.700.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 86- 

Fiscal  bear  1995: 

(A)  Nef  budget  authority.  835.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S35.400.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
8800.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. StO.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. St. 

Fiscal  srear  1996: 

(A)  NeV  budget  authority.  836.300.000.000. 

(B)  Ouilays.  S35.100.000.(^. 

(C)  New       direct      loan       obligations. 
8800.000 

(D)  n 

ments, 

(E)  Ne^ 
ments, 

(16)  Ai 
Fiscal 


primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
tl. 300.000.000. 
secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


Inistration  of  Justice  (750): 
ear  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  812.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  813.200.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  80. 

(D)  N^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 8^. 

(E)  NeV  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, tb- 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  Nefr  budget  authority.  813.600.000.000. 

(B)  Ouilays.  813.500.000.000. 

(C)  Ne#  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  N^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments.  80. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  813.500.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  813.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  Na(w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  813.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  813.700.000.000. 


(C)  New  dli  ect  loan  obligations,  $0 

(D)  New  palmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  814.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  814.500.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.     I 

(17)  GenersD  Ctovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  813.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  812.500.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  813.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  813.200.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
mente,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  813,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  812,600.000.000. 

(C)  New  ditect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  813.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S13.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  disect  loan  obligations.  SO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  814.200.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  814,100,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  yea?  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8235.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  8235.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  didect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  yeai*  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8253.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  8253.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  diifect  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  SO.      j 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.      ' 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8268.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  8268.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  dlMct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  SO.      I 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8280.400.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  8280.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  dinect  loan  obligations.  80 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, JO. 
Fiscal  year  19S6: 

(A)  New  budgret  authority.  S292,S00,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S292,SOO,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obli^tions,  SO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  sruarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(19)  The  corresponding  levels  of  gross  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  S312,800.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  S337,900.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  S357.000.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  S3e9.900,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  S380.700.000.000. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  Outlays.  -  S16.900,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  iHlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  Outlays,  -112,600.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)OuUays,  -  S76,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SO. 

(B)  Outlays.  -S14.e00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SO. 

(B)OuUays.  -  S22.e00,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
(A)  Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -  S32,e00,000,000. 
(B)OutUys,  -S32.e00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S- 33,300,000,000. 

(B)OuUay8,  -  S33,300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -S33.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -S33.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  -  S34.S00.000,000. 
(B)OuUay8,  -$34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  iHlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -S35,000.000.000. 

(B)0uUay8.  -  S35.000.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  g\iarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

SBC  7.  SALE  OP  GOVERNMENT  ASSETS. 

(a)  Sense  of  the  (^onoress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  SUtes 
Government  should  sell  assets  to  nongovern- 
ment buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  asset 
sales  will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and 
do  not  reduce  the  demand  for  <;redlt. 

(b)  Budgetary  Treatment.— For  purposes 
of  allocations  and  points  of  order  under  sec- 
tions 302,  601,  and  602  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Imimundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  the  amounts  realized  from  asset  sales  or 
prepayments  of  loans  shall  not  be  allocated 
to  a  committee  and  shall  not  be  scored  with 
respect  to  the  level  of  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, or  revenues  under  a  committee's  allo- 
cation under  section  302.  601.  or  602  of  that 
Act. 

(c)  DEFDimoNS. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  under  section  250(c)(21)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1965  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990);  and 

(2)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  do  not  include  asset  sales 
mandated  by  law  before  September  18.  1987. 
and  routine,  ongoing  asset  sales  and  loan 
prepayments  at  levels  consistent  with  agen- 
cy operations  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

SEC  &  ACCOUNTING  IBBAIMBNT  OT  SOCIAL  SE- 
CI}IinTREVKNUB& 

(a)  Sense  of  the  (Ingress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  Congress  should  not  enact — 

(A)  major  spending  changes  to  the  Social 
Security  system;  or 

(B)  major  revenue  changes  to  the  Social 
Security  system. 

without  a  fair  and  open  debate  of  the  budg- 
etary consequences  of  those  changes  in  the 
context  of  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  should  not  enact  major  re- 
ductions in  Social  Security  revenues  unless 
the  current  actuarial  estimates  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds  over  the  next  75  years 
indicate  the  Trust  Funds  are  actuarially 
sound. 

(b)  AocouNTiNa  TREATMENT.— For  purposes 
of  allocations  and  points  of  order  under  sec- 
tions 302  and  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  this  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  the  amounts  by  which  estimated  So- 
cial Security  revenues  (excluding  Social  Se- 
curity revenues  provided  for  in  the  bill,  reso- 
lution, amendment,  or  conference  report 
with  respect  to  which  this  paragraph  is  ap- 
plied) exceed  the  appropriate  level  of  Social 
Security  revenues  specified  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  shall  not  be — 

(1)  deemed  to  reduce  Social  Security  out- 
lays; 

(2)  allocated  to  a  committee  as  outlays;  or 


(3)  scored  as  outlays  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  Social  Security  outlays, 
under  a  committee's  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  that  Act  or  the  appropriate  level 
of  Social  Security  outlays  specified  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 

(c)  DEFiNrnoNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "Social  Security  revenues" 
and  "Social  Security  outlays"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  under  title  in  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974;  and 

(2)  no  provision  of  any  bill  or  resolution,  or 
any  amendment  thereto  or  conference  report 
thereon,  involving  a  change  in  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be 
treated  as  affecting  the  amount  of  Social  Se- 
curity revenues  unless  such  irovlsion 
changes  the  income  tax  treatment  of  Social 
Security  benefits. 

SEC.  •.  RESERVE  FUND  FOB  PAMILT  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC SBCUBrmNmATIVBa 

(a)  Initiatives  To  Improve  the  Health 

AND  NUTRmON  OF  CHILDREN  AND  TO  PROVIDE 

FOR   Services  To   Protect  Children   and 
Strengthen  Families. — 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  to  improve  the  health  and  nutrition 
of  children  and  to  provide  for  services  to  jwo- 
tcct  children  and  strengthen  families  when 
another  committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  or  a  committee  of  conference  have  re- 
ported legislation  that  will.  If  enacted,  re- 
duce budget  authority  and  outlays  in  an 
amount  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  fund- 
ing necessary  to  improve  the  health  and  nu- 
trition of  children  and  to  provide  for  services 
to  protect  children  and  strengthen  families. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  303(a)  and 
e02(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  (kjngresslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Refortino  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  and  e02(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  Economic  Rbcovert  iNmATTVES.- 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  for  economic  recovery  initiatives  for 
unemployment  compensation  or  other,  relat- 
ed i>rograms  when  another  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate  or  a  committee  of 
conference  have  reported  legislation  that 
will,  if  enacted,  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  in  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds the  funding  necessary  for  economic  re- 
covery initiatives  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  other,  related  programs. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  flle  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  309(a)  and 
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6IB(a)  ftnd  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ecg- 
gragatea  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budg-et  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  R8PORTINO   REVISED  ALLOCATIONS.— The 

attproprlate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion SttKb)  and  e02(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  CoNTiNuiNO  Improvements  in  Ongoino 
Health  Care  Programs  and  Phasino-In  of 
Health  Insurance  Coverage  for  All  Amer- 
icans.— 

(1)  In  oeneral.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  to  make  continuing  improvements 
In  ongoing  health  care  programs  or  to  begin 
phaslng-in  health  insurance  coverage  for  all 
Americans  when  another  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  or  a  committee  of  con- 
ference have  reported  legrislation  that  will,  if 
enacted,  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays in  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
the  funding  necessary  to  make  continuing 
improvements  in  ongoing  health  care  pro- 
grams or  to  begin  phasing  in  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  all  Americans. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.- Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  Is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  (lie  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302<a)  and 
608(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
reviaed  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  lUPORTINO  REVISED  ALLOCATIONS.- The 

aiqiroprlate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3Q3(b)  and  e02(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  expand  access  to  early  childhood 
development  services  for  low-lncome 
Pbe-Schoolers.- 

(1)  In  OENERAL.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  direct  spending  legislation 
that  increases  funding  to  expand  access  to 
early  childhood  development  services  for 
low-income  pre-schoolers  when  another  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  Senate  or  a 
committee  of  conference  have  reported  legis- 
lation that  will,  if  enacted,  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  in  an  amount  that  is 
equal  to  or  exceeds  the  funding  necessary  to 
expand  access  to  early  childhood  develop- 
ment services  for  low-income  pre-schoolers. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  tile  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
608(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subeection.  Such 
reviaed  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregatea  ahall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congreasional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locatlona,  functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 
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(3)  REPiRTDJO  REVISED   ALLOCATIONS.— The 

appropriate  committee  may   report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(t))  and  e02(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section, 
(e)  To  FWV)  Surface  Transportation.- 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may!  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  f#r  surface  transportation  when  an- 
other conimlttee  or  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  a  (committee  of  conference  have  re- 
ported legislation  that  will,  if  enacted,  re- 
duce bu(tt:et  authority  and  outlays  in  an 
amount  ^iat  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  fund- 
ing necessary  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  ftfr  surface  transportation. 

(2)  REVtiSEO  allocations.— Upon  the  re- 
porting ot  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  uimn  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legrislatlon  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Comitittee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  [with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised all<)cations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purix>ses 
of  the  Coagressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budge|t. 

(3)  REPpRTINO  REVISED  ALLOCATIONS.— The 

appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately qevlsed  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section.   . 

SBC.  10.  BtNBX  or  THE  CONGRESS  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  CHILDREN  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

It  is  th«  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if  a  sur- 
tax on  thf  Income  of  millionaires  is  enacted, 
then  the  revenue  generated  by  such  a  surtax 
will  be  ilsed  to  offset  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  direct  tax  assistance  to  families, 
which  will  include  increasing  dependent  ex- 
emptionsland  tax  credits  for  children. 

SEC  II.  HIGH  PRIORITY  DISCRETIONARY  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  FnJDiNO.— The  Congress  Hnds  that, 
within  th^  current  inventory  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  projects  (both  domestic  and  de- 
fense), tliere  are  inefficient,  parochial,  and 
outdated  brograms. 

(b)  Senbe  of  Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that,  within  the  discretionary 
allocatiois  included  in  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  [the  budget,  the  Committees  on  Ai>- 
propriati^ns  should— 

(1)  consider  proposals  to  terminate  sub- 
standard [and  inefficient  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  1982; 

(2)  rediice  the  Federal  investment  in  out- 
dated protects  and  programs;  and 

(3)  reallocate  those  resources  to  higher-pri- 
ority dis<i'etionary  programs  and  projects. 

SBC  11.  FAIRNESS  IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAM  BENE- 
FITS. 

(a)  FiNDiNOS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  spending  for  all  segments  of  the 
populatloD  has  grown  significantly  over  the 
last  2  decades,  and  that  Federal  benefits  in- 
creasingly have  been  provided  not  nec- 
essarily Oo  those  with  low  pre-Federal  trans- 
fer incomes,  but  to  those  who  have  pre-trans- 
fer  incomes  above  their  poverty  thresholds; 

(2)  substantial  amounts  of  Federal  (Jovem- 
ment  spending,  nearly  S26.S  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1969,  went  to  households  with  in- 
comes that  init  them  in  the  top  20  iwrcent  of 
all  households;  and 

(3)  Oovamment  assistance  in  the  form  of— 
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(A)  school  Imch  subsidies  which  are  pro- 
vided to  all  pepJcipating  students  regardless 
of  family  incoi  ne; 

(B)  direct  Income  support  payments  to 
farmers  withi  incomes  over  S12S,000  per 
annum; 

(C)  low-costj  loans  to  students  firom  higher 
income  families,  and  at  times,  awarded  with- 
out regard  to  family  income; 

(D)  nonstandardlzed  benefit  structures  for 
payments  to  survivors  of  service  persons 
whose  death  occurred  while  on  active  duty  or 
as  a  result  of  service-connected  illness;  and 

(E)  large  su^idies  for  the  wealthiest  medi- 
care beneficiaries, 

continues  to  grow  unabated. 

(b)  Sense  or  (Ingress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  provide  a  wiser,  more  fair  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  Federal  benefits. 
Subsidies  that  are  provided  to  the  wealthiest 
segments  of  our  society  should  be  either  re- 
directed to  provide  more  assistance  to  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged,  or  applied  to 
further  deficit  reduction. 
SEC  IS.  VETERANS'  PROGRAMS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  veteranaf  programs  are  a  top  National 
priority  and  jthat  there  are  critical  needs, 
particularly  ih  the  area  of  veterans  medical 
care  which  miist  be  addressed;  the  Ck>ngres8 
urges  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
while  acting  irithin  the  limits  of  the  discre- 
tionary cape.^  to  give  maximum  consider- 
ation to  vetei«.ns'  benefit  programs;  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  fleconclUation  Act  of  1990  plac- 
ing limits  on  ithe  estate  size  of  incompetent 
veterans  without  dependents  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  tiie  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  (Public  liaw  101-336)  and  therefore  dis- 
criminatory; the  committees  of  jurisdiction 
should  consicier  modifying  these  provisions 
on  a  deflcit-aeutral  basis  to  provide  alter- 
nate methods  for  achieving  the  budget  sav- 
ings assumed  within  that  Act. 


EIXECT 


SENATE  EKECUnVE  RESOLUTION 
104— RELATIVE  TO  THE  RETURN 
OF  CERTAIN  TREATY  AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr.  PEI 
Foreign  Rel 
ingr     orig 
which  was 
endar: 


from  the  Committee  on 

.tlons,  reported  the  foUow- 

executive     resolution; 

laced  on  the  Executive  Cal- 

;s.  Exec.  Res.  104 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  directed  to  return  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  requested  in  his  message  to 
the  Senate  u«der  date  of  March  19,  1991,  the 
following  treaties: 

1.  A  1979  Anendment  to  Regulation  49(4)(b) 
of  Annex  n  olT  the  International  Convention 
on  Load  Lines.  1966,  adopted  at  London  No- 
vember 15,  1919  (Treaty  Document  97-14,  97th 
Congress,  1st  Session). 

2.  The  1963  Amendments  to  Regulations  47 
and  48  of  Annex  n  of  the  International  Con- 
vention on  L^ad  Lines,  1966,  adopted  at  Lon- 
don November  17, 1963  (Treaty  Document  100- 
12,  lOOth  Congress,  2nd  Session). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  105— REC- 
OGNIZmd  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  THE  HUGOTON  GAS  FIELD  TO 
THE  NATION 


Mr.    DOLE 
Kassebaum; 


(for    himself    and    Mrs. 
submitted   the   following 
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resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  106 

Whereas  the  Huston  Oas  Field  holda  the 
most  recoverable  reserves  of  any  g:as  field  in 
the  United  States,  and  Is  one  of  the  largrest 
fields  in  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Hugroton  Gas  Field  bas  been  a 
major  source  of  natural  gas  for  the  United 
States,  yielding  over  28.8  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  since  it  was  discovered  in  1927; 

Whereas  Hugoton's  minerals  were  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  Nation  during 
World  War  n,  Uie  Korean  Conflict,  and  the 
Vietnam  War; 

Whereas  natural  gas  has  long  played  a  crit- 
ical role  in  the  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  Hugoton  Gas  Field  will  be  a 
vital  part  of  our  Nation's  future  energy  secu- 
rity: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Hugoton  Gas  Field  is 
recognized  for  its  important  contributions  to 
the  Nation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  106— REL- 
ATIVE TO  DEMOCRACY  AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sybims, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Helms)  submitted 
the   following   resolution;   which   was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  106 

Whereas  in  1980  four  of  the  six  republics  in 
Yugoslavia  elected  non-communist  demo- 
cratic governments; 

Whereas  in  1900  two  republics  in  Yugo- 
slavia elected  communist  governments; 

Whereas  in  1990  the  provinces  of  Kosova 
and  Vojvodlna  were  8trlpi>ed  of  their  autono- 
mous status  by  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Serbia; 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  State's 
1990  annual  report  on  human  rights  states 
that,  "In  the  province  of  Kosova,  Serbian  au- 
thorities continued  and  intensified  repres- 
sive measures  that  featured  in  1990  thou- 
sands of  political  arrests,  tens  of  thousands 
of  politically  motivated  job  dismissals,  and 
widespread  police  violence  against  ethnic  Al- 
banians." 

Whereas  the  Yugoslav  Army  has  threat- 
ened the  use  of  military  force  to  undermine 
the  democratic  republics  of  Yugoslavia  and 
to  suppress  human  rights  in  the  province  of 
Koeova  and  elsewhere; 

Whereas  despite  continuous  and  good-faith 
efforts  by  the  democratic  republics  to  come 
to  a  negotiated  agreement  on  the  future 
structure  of  Yugoslavia,  there  remains  a 
threat  of  a  military  crackdown; 

Whereas  the  political  situation  in  Yugo- 
slavia is  highly  uncertain:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That: 

Section  l:  United  SUtes  policy  toward 
Yugoslavia  should  be  based  on  support  for 
democracy  and  human  rights  for  all  of  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia. 

Sac.  2:  The  Senate  calls  on  Serbian  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Mlloaevlc  to  cease  all  repres- 
sive policies  against  the  Albanian  population 
of  Kosova. 

SBC.  3:  The  Senate  calls  on  Yugoslav  Presi- 
dent Jovlc  and  the  Yugoslav  Army  to  refWiin 
from  the  use  of  coercive  tactics  and  force 
against  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments of  the  republics  of  Bosnla- 
Hercegovlna.  Croatia.  Macedonia  and  Slove- 
nia. 


Sbc.  4:  The  Senate  notes  that  the  criteria 
esUbllshed  in  Section  SOOA  of  P.L.  101-513 
have  not  been  met  by  the  Yugoslav  and  Ser- 
bian govenaments. 

Sbc.  5:  In  the  event  of  a  military  crack- 
down by  the  Yugoslav  Army  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Presi- 
dent should  immediately  suspend  all  eco- 
nomic and  technical  benefits  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  Yugoslavia. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  107— CON- 
CERNING FREEDOM  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  FOR  TIBET 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  Mr.  PELL,  for 
himself.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Motnihan.  Mr.  CSianston. 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  107 

Whereas  during  the  past  four  decades,  re- 
pressive actions  by  the  Chinese  Government 
have  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  as  many  as 
one  million  Tibetans,  the  destruction  of  a 
large  part  of  Tibet's  unique  cultural  herit- 
age, the  flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Tibetans  trom  their  homeland; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  human  rights  organizations  Including 
Amnesty  International  and  Asia  Watch,  and 
the  international  press  continue  to  report 
human  rights  violations  in  Tibet,  Including 
the  use  of  excessive  force  on  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations, arbitrary  arrest  and  detention, 
unfair  trials,  torture  and  death  trom  torture, 
the  restriction  of  religious  practices,  and 
systematic  pattern  of  discrimination,  among 
other  violations; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  continues  to  Imprison  Ti- 
betans for  the  peaceful  exi>ression  of  their 
political,  cultural  and  religious  views,  in- 
cluding Tamdln  Sithar,  Yulo  Dawa  Tserlng, 
Turing  Chungdak,  Ngawang  Puchung,  Tseten 
Norgye.  Lhakpa  Tserlng,  Dawa  Dolma, 
Tenzln  Phuntsog,  Ayal  Tserlng,  and 
Ngawang  Youdon; 

Whereas  in  1960  the  International  ConmUs- 
slon  of  Jurists'  report  on  Tibet  stated  that 
"Tibet  demonstrated  from  1913  to  1950  the 
conditions  of  statehood  as  generally  accept- 
ed under  international  law":  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  that,  the  Senate  com- 
mends the  President  for  his  historic  meeting 
with  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet; 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  know  that  as  the  Tibetan  people  and 
His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  go  for- 
ward on  their  Journey  toward  freedom  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  with  them;  and 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  all  Amer- 
icans are  united  on  the  goals  of  tneiom  and 
human  rights  for  Tibet. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  108— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  ILLNESS  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  DAVID  PRYOR.  A 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
ARKANSAS 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ADAMS.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mt.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  BiDKN.  Mr.  Binoaman, 
Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Brbaux.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  BxmNS,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 


(Jhafee.  Mr.  (30AT8.  Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr. 
COHEN.  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  CraK}.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Db<3oncini. 
Mr.  DnoN,  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
DOMENICl,  Mr.  Durenberoer,  Mr.  EIxon, 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Gorb,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Harkdj,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hollinos. 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kastbn, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Lautenbbbo,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Liebkrman,  Mr.  Lorr. 
Mr.  LuoAR,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 

MCCONNELL,  Mr.  METZENBAUM,  Ms.  MI- 

KULSKi,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKl.  Mr.  NICKLBS,  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Ribole,  Mr. 
ROBB,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
RUDMAN,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Sarbanbs. 
Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Seymour.  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Bymms, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mr.  Wellstone.  and  Mr.  Wirth) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
s.  Res.  108 

Whereas  our  esteemed  colleague.  David 
Pryor,  is  In  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  recovering  from  an  Illness;  and 

Whereas  his  exemplary  service  In  state  and 
national  public  offices  merits  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  colleagues;  and 

Whereas  his  recent  Illness  requires  him  to 
be  absent  from  the  United  States  Senate: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  express  its  re- 
gret that  Senator  Pryor's  illness  will  require 
his  absence  from  the  Senate  chamber;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  express  its 
heartfelt  wishes  to  Senator  Pryor  for  a 
speedy  and  complete  recovery,  and  that  he 
return  to  this  duties,  serving  the  people  of 
Arkansas,  in  the  very  near  future. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FUTURES  TRADING  PRACTICES 
ACT 


WIRTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENTS  NO.  71 

Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Rieole.  Mr.  DoDD.  and  Mr.  Garn) 
proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
subsequently  modified,  to  the  bill  (S. 
207)  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
chajige  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, to  curb  abuses  in  the  making  of 
trades  and  the  execution  of  orders  at 
designated  contract  markets,  to  pro- 
vide greater  representation  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  governance  of  such 
contract  markets,  to  enhance  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  U.S.  financial  markets 
by  providing  for  Federal  oversight  of 
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marKiiiB  on  stock  Index  futures,  clari- 
tyiDg  Jurisdiction  over  innovative  fl- 
ouncing products  and  providing  mecha- 
nisms for  addressing  intermarket  is- 
sues, and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 
On  p*g«  12  of  the  Ck>nunittee  amendment 
(as  modified),  after  line  9,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

8BC  SM.  POMCnVES  REGARDING 

INTCRMAimET  I881JE& 

(a)  In  Obneral.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Conunlssion  and  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
shall  each  respectively— 

(1)  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  issue 
such  orders,  and,  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements, approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets subject  to  their  respective  regulatory 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  overall  stability  of  domestic  equity  and 
equity  derivative  markets  and  maintain  fair 
and  orderly  markets  through  the  adoption 
and  api»x>val  of  appropriate  coordinated 
"circuit  breaker"  mechanisms  and  similar 
requirements; 

(2)  establish  (for  all  domestic  equity  and 
equity  derivative  markets)  effective  prohibi- 
tions on  intermarket  frontrunnlng,  and  re- 
quire the  self-regulatory  organizations  and 
contract  markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  effective  procedures  for  sharing 
price,  trading,  and  enforcement  data  for  the 
detection  of  intermarket  fVont-runnlng, 
fraud,  and  other  violations: 

(3)  adopt  (for  all  domestic  equity  and  eq- 
uity derivative  markets)  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, issue  such  orders,  and  approve,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  requirements,  such  rules  of 
the  self-regulatory  organisations  and  con- 
tract markets  subject  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  linked  or  co- 
ordinated facilities  for  the  clearance  and  set- 
tlement of  transactions; 

(4)  adoitt  such  rules  and  regulations,  issue 
such  orders,  and,  subject  to  applicable  re- 
quirements, approve  such  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  contract  mar- 
kets and  clearing  organizations  subject  to 
their  respective  regulatory  authority  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  authorize  the 
prompt  implementation  of  systems  for  the 
croM-marglnlng  of  intermaket  positions  and 
the  use  of  such  intermarket  positions  as  se- 
curity interest  for  loans  and  other  exten- 
sions of  credit  and  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  margin  on  futures  and  op- 
tions contracts;  and 

(5)  establish  policies  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
gotiation and  development  of  international 
regulatory  agreements  and  standards  involv- 
ing intermarket  Issues. 

(b)  Other  Issuks.— The  SecuriUes  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  shall  identify  and 
addrew  other  intermarket  issues  as  the  is- 
■aea  arise. 

(c)  RXFOBT.— Not  later  than  15  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Commission  and  the  Ck>m- 
modity  Putores  Trading  Commission  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  actions  the  Com- 
missions have  taken  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tloo. 


PEKSIAN  GULF  WAR  CRIMINALS 
PROSECUTION  ACT 


The  PREamiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it]  is  so  ordered. 


1  :cCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
JAMENDMENT  NO.  72 

Mr.  McCONNELL,  (for  Mr.  McCain, 
for  him^If,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL)  itfoposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  £3)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment o^  appropriate  legal  forums  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, &a  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  3  insert  the  following  addi- 
tional laiiguage  before  the  word  "there": 

"Iraq  is  a  signator  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Prolibition  of  Military  or  Any  Other 
Hostile  TJse  of  Environmental  Modification 
Techniques,  signed  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
on  May  I,  19T7,  which  provides  in  Article  1 
that:  Eaoh  State  Party  to  this  Convention 
undertakes  not  to  engage  In  military  or  any 
other  hostile  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion techniques  having  widespread,  long- 
lasting  ot  severe  effects  as  the  means  of  de- 
struction^ damage  or  Injury  to  any  other 
State  Patty."  and," 


AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

Mr.  GORE  (for  Mr.  PELX,)  proposed  an 
amendnient  to  the  bill  S.  253,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  pa^  11,  line  19,  strike  all  beginning 
with  (3)  I  hrough  State  on  line  20  and  Insert 
the  folloi  Ing: 

(3)  Sup  )ort  and  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  such  (pities  and  responsibilities  as  may  be 
required  t)f  the  United  States  Grovemment  to 
implement  the  United  States  role  with  re- 
spect to  the  prosecution  of  Persian  Gulf  war 
criminal^  before  such  international  criminal 
tribunal  hnce  it  is  established. 


AUTHCRITY 


FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 


CMqaTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  KftTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlm  lus  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee 3f  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  dqrlng  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
9:30  a.ni.  April  18,  1991,  to  consider  S. 
341.         ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiob,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COBUUTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  REUITIONS. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  18,  at  10  a.m.  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  to  consider 
and  vott  on  pending  business. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tOMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  AflTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thufsday,  April  18,  1991,  at  10  a.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  "Crime  Control — 
The  Adiiinistration's  View." 


UMI 


com: 
Mr. 
imanimous 
mental 
ized  to  mi 
Senate  on 


April  18,  1991 


ON  OOVERNHENTAL  AFFAIRS 

LL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
onsent  that  the  Oovem- 
Commlttee  be  author- 
during  the  session  of  the 
ursday,  April  18,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the  subject:  "Al- 
cohol Dependency:  Are  Veterans  Get- 
ting the  Health  Care  They  Need?" 

The  PREilDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  1^  is  so  ordered. 

COUU^TSB  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITC^IELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterrence,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  closed  session  on  Thursday,  April  18, 
1991  at  2  p.m.  to  receive  testimony  on 
recent  developments  in  Soviet  strate- 
gic forces  in  review  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992-93  national  defense  authorization 
request.       1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  i^  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMtTTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
I     AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCEIE:LL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  thi)  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  anl  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate Thursday,  April  18,  1991,  at  2  p.m. 
to  conduct  ja  hearing  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation act.  '• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 

COMMtTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open  session  on  Thursday. 
April  18,  19il,  at  9  a.m.,  to  I'^ceive  tes- 
timony on  [Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  Programs  in  the  fiscal 
years  1992-93  national  defense  author- 
ization request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ci^MMTTTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MrrcpELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  18,  1991,  at  9:15  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  Uruguay  round  of  mul- 
tilateral trfule  negotiations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  MITC3HF.T.T..  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nuclear  Regulation, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
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April  18,  beglimlng  at  9:30  a.m..  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  the  Civilian  Radio- 
active Waste  Program  of  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BUBCOiaOTTEE  ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  AND 
PEACE  CORPS  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Peace  Corps  Affairs  of  the  Foreigrn  Re- 
lations Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  18,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold 
a  hearing  to  review  the  fiscal  year  1992 
foreign  assistance  request  for  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN. 
KETTHE  E.  NELSON,  THE  JUDGE 
ADVOCATE  GENERAL,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fellow  North 
Dakotan,  Maj.  Gen.  Kelthe  E.  Nelson, 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  General  Nelson  is  retiring 
trom  the  Air  Force  having  completed 
over  31  years  of  distinguished  service. 
We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
many  contributions  to  his  Nation  and 
the  legal  profession. 

General  Nelson  was  bom  in  Grand 
Forks,  ND,  and  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  where  he 
received  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
philosophy  in  1958  and  a  bachelor  of 
laws  degree  in  1959.  He  was  conmiis- 
sioned  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force 
through  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  at  the  university  in  June  1958 
and  entered  active  duty  in  August  1959. 

General  Nelson  has  held  many  chal- 
lenging positions  in  assignments 
throughout  the  world  and  excelled  in 
every  one.  In  1985,  he  was  appointed  the 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  was  elevated  to  his 
present  duties  in  1988. 

I  know  General  Nelson  will  be  truly 
missed.  His  colleagues  know  him  as  a 
gentleman,  a  superior  officer,  and  a 
lawyer's  lawyer.  One  of  General  Nel- 
son's primary  concerns  has  been  the 
morale  and  welfare  of  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel and  their  families.  He  trans- 
lated his  concerns  into  direct  action  by 
revitalizing  and  improving  the  out- 
standing legal  assistance  programs 
which  serve  all  Air  Force  personnel, 
their  dependents,  and  retirees.  He  also 
spearheaded  the  implementation  of  the 
total  force  concept  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  department  and  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  extremely  effec- 
tive combination  of  active,  reserve, 
and  air  national  guard  legal  support 
enjoyed  by  today's  Air  Force  and  dem- 


onstrated so  impressively  in  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Storm.  Fi- 
nally, I  must  emphasize  the  principles 
of  professionalism,  integrity,  vision, 
and  dedication  he  has  lived  by  and  in- 
stilled in  his  subordinates  throughout 
his  career.  The  Air  Force  and  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  department 
have  benefited  immeasurably  trom  his 
leadership. 

The  Air  Force  has  recognized  General 
Nelson's  accomplishments  with  numer- 
ous decorations  and  awards.  Including 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal, 
the  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit,  and  upon  his  retirement, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Gen- 
eral Nelson  will  return  to  North  Da- 
kota and  continue  his  service  to  the 
public  and  the  legal  profession  as  the 
director  of  Judicial  Planning  and  Re- 
search for  the  North  Dakota  Supreme 
Court. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  for  our  Nation  in 
thanking  General  Nelson  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  duty  and  wishing  him  success 
in  his  future  endeavors.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CHINESE 
AMERICAN  SERVICE  LEAGUE 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
the  Chinese  American  Service  League 
[CASL],  an  organization  dedicated  to 
solving  the  problems  faced  by  Chinese- 
American  residents  and  immigrants  in 
Chicago,  as  the  league  members  receive 
the  prestigious  Sara  Lee  Foundation 
1991  Chicago  Spirit  Award. 

CASL  was  founded  in  1978  by  a  group 
of  Chinese- American  professionals  con- 
cemed  about  the  assimilation  of  Chi- 
cago's 35,000  Chinese  immigrants  into 
their  new  American  home  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  severe  lack  of  social 
services  catering  to  their  special  needs. 
With  one  eye  on  making  the  transition 
from  the  old  country  a  little  easier  and 
the  other  on  helping  new  arrivees  re- 
tain their  wondrous  Chinese  culture, 
the  CASL  established  f^ee  English 
translation  services,  individual  and 
family  counseling,  and  support  for  el- 
derly immigrants. 

From  these  himible  origins,  the 
CASL  has  developed  into  the  largest 
and  most  viable  social  service  agency 
for  Chinese-Americans  in  Chicago. 
Their  services  have  helped  more  than 
14,000  Chinese-Americans  make  the 
transition  to  their  new  land.  CASL  now 
also  provides  emplosnnent  counseling, 
immigration  services,  day  care  voca- 
tional training,  health  screening,  and 
energy  assistance  as  means  of  further 
aiding  new  arrivals. 

CASL's  success  can  be  traced  to  the 
conmiitted  volunteers  who  selflessly 
give  of  their  time  and  energies  to  make 
the  organization  an  integral  part  of 
Chicago's  burgeoning  Asian  conunu- 
nity.  I  would  like  to  especially  com- 
mend  Mark   Chan,    president  of  the 


board  of  directors  of  the  CASL,  and 
Bemarda  Wong,  executive  director  of 
CASL,  for  their  exemplary  service,  not 
only  to  Chinese-Americans,  but  to  the 
entire  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  CASL  and 
congratulate  its  members  on  their 
wonderful  achievements.  They  truly 
are  a  magnificent  point  of  light  for  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois.* 


THE  RAIL  LABOR  AGREEMENT 

*  Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  outline  for  the  record  my  poisi- 
tion  on  the  emergency  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate  late  last  night.  As 
a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  I  have  in  recent 
weeks  been  in  close  touch  with  all  par- 
ties to  these  negotiations,  and  worked 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
trying  to  craft  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compromise  agreement.  I  am  grateful 
to  Chairman  Kennkdt,  ranking  minor- 
ity member  Hatch,  and  Senator 
Metzekbaum,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subconrmilttee,  who  worked  so  long  and 
hard  to  develop  this  final  agreement. 

In  the  last  30  years,  we  have  had  only 
a  relatively  few  occasions  where  Con- 
gress has  acted  regarding  a  strike  in 
the  rail  industry.  None  of  those  dis- 
putes has  involved  such  deep  disagree- 
ments on  such  complex  and  conten- 
tious issues  as  these  negotiations,  in- 
cluding working  conditions,  wages, 
health  care,  seniority  districts,  and  a 
host  of  other  issues.  There  are  98  car- 
riers. 11  nationsLl  unions,  and  over 
230,000  rail  industry  employees  covered 
by  the  procedures  outlined  in  this  reso- 
lution. 

House  Joint  Resolution  222  embodies 
two  important  principles.  First,  it  re- 
spects the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining by  establishing  a  65-day  proc- 
ess for  further  negotiations  between 
the  parties  refereed  by  a  new  advisory 
board  composed  of  a  former  member  of 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  219  and 
two  new  members  who  will  hopeftiUy 
offer  a  fresh  perspective  on  the  issues. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  process  will  re- 
sult in  voluntary,  mutual  agreements 
by  the  parties  on  items  on  which  they 
continue  to  disagree. 

Second,  the  agreement  fulfills  our 
obligation  to  the  American  public  by 
requiring  the  parties  to  return  to  work 
immediately,  avoiding  the  dramatic 
economic  effects  of  a  nationwide  rail- 
road work  stopiXLge. 

I  must  say  candidly.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  disappointed  in  some  of  the  terms 
of  the  final  agreement.  I  am  concerned 
that  one  of  the  major  pillars  of  the  so- 
cial compact  between  labor  and  man- 
agement in  this  country,  the  right  to 
strike,  could  in  the  long  term  be  viti- 
ated for  rail  labor  by  the  agreement 
made  under  threat  of  outright  imposi- 
tion  of  the   Presidential    Emergency 
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Board  recommendations.  I  had  hoped 
the  threat  of  a  strike  would  prompt  the 
parties  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to- 
ward a  final  and  iHY>mpt  resolution  of 
those  Issues  which  continue  to  divide 
them.  I  am  concerned  that  the  delicate 
balance  between  railroad  labor  and 
management  has  shifted  dramatically 
daring  the  1980's  decade  of  deregula- 
tion. 

The  collective  bargaining  process  is 
the  best  way  to  ensure  a  just  settle- 
ment of  longstanding  labor  disputes.  I 
am  grateful  to  see  this  important  prin- 
ciple reaffirmed,  and  hopeful  that  the 
new  Board  will  consider  on  its  merits 
all  of  the  information  provided  by  the 
parties,  as  provided  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion. I  urge  the  new  Board  members  to 
consider  that  their  findings  will  pro- 
foundly affect  the  lives  and  livelihoods 
of  230.000  railroad  employees  and  their 
Eunilles.  Those  workers  have  worked 
for  the  last  3  years  without  a  pay  in- 
crease. They  have  agreed  to  extend  vol- 
untarily the  most  recent  cooling-off 
period  for  60  days  to  prevent  a  strike 
firom  inhibiting  our  efforts  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Their  families  have  often 
suffered  trom  their  difficult  work 
schedules  and  falling  real  incomes. 

If  these  realities  are  considered  by 
members  of  the  new  Board,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  negotiation  mechanism 
and  timetable  established  for  further 
clarification  and  board  reports  on  out- 
standing Issues  will  lead  to  a  just  and 
reasonable  settlement  of  the  remaining 
dlspatee  by  all  parties. 

Railroad  workers  and  their  families 
deserve  decent  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, and  health  care  benefits.  And 
they  deserve  the  second  chance  this 
bill  would  provide — a  second  chance 
many  thought  they  would  not  get  if 
Congress  had  imposed  outright  the 
PEB  recommendations— to  continue  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  toward  a  just 
settlement.* 


RAIL  STRIKE  SETTLEMENT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  morning  o»ir  country  woke 
up  to  a  nationwide  rail  strike.  Ten  of 
oar  railroad  unions  struck  the  major 
class  I  flight  rail  carriers  over  a  dis- 
pate  concerning  wages,  health  beneflts, 
and  work  rules.  This  strike  occurred 
after  the  parties  negotiated  to  impasse 
over  their  respective  issues,  and  failed 
to  reach  agreement  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  Presidential  Elmer- 
gency  Board  [PEIB]. 

This  strike  occurred  during  a  period 
when  our  Nation  could  ill  afford  a 
major  disruption  to  commerce.  In  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota,  many  of  our 
manafacturing  industries  have  imple- 
nMntad  1-day,  just-in-time  inventory 
systems,  where  they  maintain  only  1 
day  of  inventory  before  exhausting 
their  supply  of  raw  materials.  Simi- 
larly, many  lumber,  paper,  and  grain 
companies  have  vastly  reduced  their 


inventories,  as  well  as  their  ability  to 
store  finished  products.  Moreover,  our 
economy  is  emerging  from  a  recession 
that  hasi  left  thousands  of  good,  hard- 
working: Americans  unemployed  and 
displace^.  This  rail  strike  can  only 
barm  our  Nation's  industries  and  their 
employees  as  they  attempt  to  survive 
during  a^  economic  downturn.  Indeed, 
there  cati  be  no  doubt  that  even  a  rel- 
atively ^ort.  1-  or  2-day  strike  could 
have  a  niajor  Impact  on  the  economy  in 
Minnesota  and  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.    ] 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  reached  an  agree- 
ment that  will  end  this  dispute.  The 
congressonal  delegation,  composed  of 
Senate  and  House  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  negotiated  with  the  admin- 
istration long  into  the  small  hours  of 
Wednesday  morning  on  a  compromise 
package  chat  will  avoid  a  major  disrup- 
tion of  onr  economy. 

In  brief,  the  compromise  provides  for 
a  secondl  Board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Presidei^  to  study  and  provide  rec- 
ommendlL.tions  that  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  negotiated  solution  to  this 
impasse.  Slgniflcantly,  the  compromise 
provides  that  upon  enactment  of  this 
implementing  legislation,  the  unions 
will  return  to  work  and  the  railroads 
will  not  change  working  conditions 
until  thf  parties  have  presented  their 
rearguments  before  the  new  Board.  The 
result  if  that  the  country  will  be 
spared  a  bational  crisis,  and  the  parties 
will  be  ntuited  further  opportunity  to 
work  om,  their  difficulties  through  a 
dispute  lesolution  procedure. 

The  compromise  package  addresses 
several  other  issues  that  I  believe  are 
vitally  important.  The  new  Board  will 
have  jurisdiction  to  modify  only  those 
areas  on  which  the  first  Board  issued 
substantive  recommendations.  Signifi- 
cantly, however,  the  new  Board  must 
assume  lihat  the  PEB's  initial  rec- 
ommendations were  presumptively 
valid;  a  party  challenging  the  PEB's 
recommandation  has  the  burden  of  per- 
suasion 9hat  the  initial  PEB's  guidance 
was  the  result  of  a  mistake,  an  error, 
or  was  demonstrably  inequitable.  The 
result  is  that  the  9  months  that  the 
first  Board  spent  carefully  examining 
issues  such  as  wages,  health  benefits, 
and  work  rules,  will  not  be  wasted. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  this  com- 
promise legislation.  It  provides  sub- 
stantive review  for  the  parties  in  areas 
where  they  either  disagree  as  to  the 
PEB's  recommendation  or  where  they 
require  clarification  of  the  first  PEB 
report.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires 
the  secoid  panel  to  give  due  respect  to 
the  PEl^'s  extensive  efforts  to  reach 
compromise. 

I  woulf  like  to  add  one  further  com- 
ment. I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  and  I  do 
not  take  lightly  Federal  Intervention 
in  a  labAr  dispute  that  disrupts  labor 
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and  management's  right  to  settle  their 
dispute  on  (heir  own.  Nevertheless,  I 
feel  that  after  the  parties  have  spent 
over  3  yea's  attempting  to  resolve 
their  dlffere  ices,  after  the  parties  have 
exhausted  a  1  of  the  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms  codified  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  and  after  the  parties 
spent  9  modths  presenting  extensive 
evidence  bef  sre  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Boani,  I  honestly  believe  that 
quick  resolution  of  this  dispute  was 
not  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  legitimate  role 
to  play  in  facilitating  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  parties  when  a  labor  dispute 
poses  a  substantial  threat  to  interstate 
commerce.  I!  have  great  confidence  that 
Government]  has  played  a  constructive 
role  in  creaiting  a  mechanism  for  the 
parties  to  work  out  their  differences 
before  this  second  Board.  Accordingly, 
I  strongly  eltdorse  this  legislation  that 
seeks  to  avef  t  a  national  economic  cri- 
sis caused  bi  the  current  rail  strike.* 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  CONFERENCE  ELECTIONS 

*  Mr.  GOR^.  Mr.  President,  as  out- 
going chainhan  of  the  Environmental 
and  Energy  Study  Conference,  I  want 
to  congratullate  our  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators John  J  McCain  and  Chris  Dodd, 
who  this  moaning  have  been  elected  the 
study  conference's  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  for  this  Congress. 

For  the  Ift>use,  Representatives  Bob 
Wise  and  Jpi  Meyers  have  been  re- 
elected chairman  and  vice  chair. 

The  officers  were  elected  by  the 
study  conference's  executive  commit- 
tee, which  itself  was  elected  earlier 
this  week. 

Senate  members  of  the  executive 
committee  for  the  102d  Congress  are 
Senators  John  H.  Chafee,  Christopher 
J.  Dodd,  Patrick  Leahy,  John  McCain, 
Bob  PACKwqoD,  Claiborne  Pell,  and 
myself. 

Those  senting  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee firom  the  House  are  Representa- 
tives Anthony  c.  Beilenson,  Bill 
Brewster,  Oeoroe  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Jm 
Cooper,  PEikR  A.  DeFazio,  Harris  W. 
Fawell,  Dean  a.  Gallo,  Bill  Green, 
Steve  Gundbrson,  Scott  L.  Klug,  Jim 
KoLBE,  Bob  Livinoston,  Bill  Lowery, 
Jan  Meyebp,  Frank  Pallone,  Jr., 
Gerry  E.  StuDDS,  Mike  Synar,  Craig 
Thomas.  Bo9  Wise,  and  Ron  Wyden. 

The  studyi  conference  is  the  largest 
legislative  sf  rvlce  organization,  or  cau- 
cus, in  Congi^ss,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  380  Senators  and  House 
Members.  It  provides  objective  analysis 
of  the  environmental,  energy,  and  nat- 
ural resouirces  issues  before  us  and  or- 
ganizes foruins  and  briefings  for  Sen- 
ators and  House  Members  to  discuss 
the  Issues  wjth  administration  officials 
and  outsidel  experts.  The  conference 
does  not  tak^  political  positions. 
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The  contribatlons  of  the  conference 
to  our  policymaking  have  never  been 
more  important  than  they  are  now. 
The  headlines  are  filled  with  environ- 
mental and  energy  problems  we  must 
address,  from  disturbing  new  reports 
on  the  seriousness  of  ozone  layer  deple- 
tion to  the  ramifications  of  our  depend- 
ence on  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
conference's  new  officers  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  guiding  this  fine  organization.* 


ENERGY  STRATEGY 
Mr.  President,  Congress 


ONEOK  mc. 

•  Mr.  BOREN. 
is  currently  struggling  with  com- 
prehensive energy  legislation.  I  believe 
this  e^ort  may  have  a  greater  impact 
on  the  future  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  entire  Nation  than  any  other 
legislation  we  address  this  year. 

Many  energy  proposals  have  been  put 
forth.  The  President  has  compiled  his 
national  energy  strategy.  I  have  re- 
cently joined  with  my  colleague,  Sen- 
ator NiCKLES,  in  outlining  a  plan  that 
we  believe  will  greatly  improve  the  Na- 
tion's energy  situation  by  removing 
regulatory  barriers  to  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction and  marketing  and  would  pro- 
vide new  tax  incentives  for  domestic 
production.  Our  colleagues.  Senators 
Johnston  and  Waixop,  have  intro- 
duced their  energy  package  which  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  deliberate  on 
these  different  legislative  proposals,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  the 
views  of  a  company  that  has  become  a 
leader  in  the  energy  industry  in  my 
State.  ONEOK,  Inc.,  is  a  diversified  en- 
ergy company  headquartered  in  Tulsa. 
ONEOK's  various  divisions  provide  nat- 
ural gas  utility  services,  compresses 
and  transports  natural  gas,  and  explore 
and  drill  for  new  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. ONEOK  is  a  leader  in  the  com- 
pressed natural  gas  [CNG]  Industry  and 
is  paving  the  way  in  research  on  the 
use  of  CNG  vehicles. 

The  board  of  ONEOK  has  complied  a 
seven-point  energy  plan  designed  to 
strengthen  America's  energy  industry 
and  reduce  our  dependence  on  Imported 
oil.  Their  position  paper  puts  forth 
their  views  on  several  issues,  but  it 
stresses  the  need  for  petroleum  price 
stability.  ONEOK  suggests  several  spe- 
cific policy  options  that  would  lead  us 
toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  strongly  en- 
dorsed particular  Items  of  ONEOK's 
strategy  and  I  am  currently  studjrlng 
the  effects  of  others.  However,  I  feel 
that  my  colleagues  could  beneflt  from 
hearing  the  views  of  such  an  experi- 
enced and  diverse  energy  company  and 
I  ask  that  the  ONEOK  plan  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


ONEOK  Inc.  Enerot  Stratbot 

1.  We  support  increAMd  federal  fUndlngr  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
natural  gas  utilization  technologies. 

2.  We  support  efforts  that  promote  energy 
efflclency  rather  than  conservation  man- 
dates. 

3.  We  support  an  aggressive  national  en- 
ergy policy  Initiative  to  substitute  natural 
gas  for  oil  products  in  order  to  reduce  the 
United  States'  dependence  on  unstable  oil 
supplies. 

4.  We  support  a  national  energy  policy  that 
recognizes  the  positive  impact  which  the  use 
of  clean-burning  natural  gas  can  make  on 
the  environment. 

5.  We  support  a  practical  environmental 
approach  to  exploration  based  on  fact  rather 
than  emotion.  We  support  develoinnent  of  oil 
and  gas  resources  on  federal  lands,  with  ai>- 
proprlate  environmental  measures. 

6.  We  support  stable  crude  oil  prices  at  a 
level  that  will  permit  the  domestic  Industry 
to  attract  capital  and  sustain  activity  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  replace  production. 

Courses  of  action  that  could  support  stable 
crude  oil  prices: 

a.  We  support  the  use  of  tax  credits  as  an 
incentive  to  provide  new  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  supply. 

b.  We  support  an  oil  Import  fee  on  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products.  This  fee  would  be 
imposed  on  crude  oil  and  oil-derived  i>rod- 
ucts  priced  below  S2S  per  barrel  (In  current 
J's). 

c.  We  support  a  requirement  that  crude  oil 
Importers  contribute  a  percentage  of  their 
imports  to  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. 

7.  We  support  amendments  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  (PUHCA)  that 
will  tend  to  increase  the  use  of  natural  gas 
for  the  generation  of  electrical  power.* 
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THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  GETS  THE 
APACHE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  the 
Army's  Apache  helicopters  performed 
with  exceptional  skill.  As  you  know, 
the  Apache  is  made  in  Mesa,  AZ,  by 
McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter  Co.  The 
Army  plans  to  purchase  807  Apaches- 
enough  to  outfit  40  Apache  battalions. 
Of  these  battalions,  12  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units — including  Arizona — 
are  to  be  equipped  with  the  world's  fin- 
est attack  helicopter. 

I  recently  read  an  article  which  de- 
tailed the  experiences  of  one  Guard 
unit— the  South  Carolina  Army  Na- 
tional Guard's  151st— with  their  newest 
addition,  the  apache.  I  found  the  story 
to  be  both  entertaining  and  enlighten- 
ing. So  that  my  colleagues  can  enjoy 
it.  I  ask  that  this  article  from  the 
April  1991  edition  of  Rotor  &  Wing 
International  magazine  entitled  "On 
an  Exercise  With  the  ISlst"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

On  an  Bxescise  Wfth  the  uist 
(By  David  S.  Harvey) 

Jan.  12,  1991,  was  a  tense  day  in  the  minds 
of  people  worldwide.  The  prospect  of  war  had 
materialized  as  the  last-ditch  peace  efforts 
by  United  Nations'  Secretary  General  Perez 
de  Cuellar— to  persuade  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  (Tom  Kuwait  failed. 


It  was  also  a  tense  day  for  a  group  of  peo- 
ple fiwm  around  Columbia,  8.C.  They  sud- 
denly faced  the  prospect  of  taking  their  "cit- 
izen Apaches"  to  the  Mideast  for  war.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  ISlst  Aviation  Battal- 
ion, South  Carolina  Army  National  Ooard 
(SCARNG),  also  happened  to  be  at  a  drill  at 
their  McEntlre  ARNO  facility. 

The  I5l8t  Is  only  the  second  National 
Guard  unit  in  the  nation  to  be  qualified  on 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  AH-64A  Apache.  (The 
other  unit  is  the  l/iaoth  Battalion  with  the 
North  Carolina  Army  National  Guard,  based 
in  Morrisvllle.  The  U.S.  Army's  overall  plan 
is  to  eventually  equip  12  Guard  and  Reserves 
units  with  the  antitank  hellcoi>ter.) 

The  steps  to  convert  the  battalion— a 
former  UH-1  Huey  unit— to  operating  the 
complex  Apaches  were  numerous.  In  fact, 
only  since  April  1900  has  the  ISlst  been  de- 
clared fully  mission  ready  In  the  Army's 
eyes.  Reaching  that  point  was  an  immensely 
satisfying.  If  stressful,  undertaking  for  the 
unit. 

"We  started  with  this  back  in  April  19B7 
when  we  were  first  told  we'd  be  getting  the 
Apache."  says  Lt.  Col.  Mark  Rhett.  151st  bat- 
talion commander.  Before  joining  the  Guard 
fuUtlme,  Rhett  flew  OH-6e  In  Vietnam  with 
the  active  Army,  and  it  was  he  who  shep- 
herded the  unit's  Apache  acquisition  tram 
start  to  finish.  "To  pot  It  mildly."  he  grins. 
"it  was  not  an  easy  assignment.  Maybe  the 
hardest  thing  I've  had  to  do  in  the  Army. 

"It's  essentially  an  intricate  process  of 
timing:  you  have  to  get  everyone  trained  in- 
dividually, then  get  them  welded  together  as 
a  team."  Rhett  explains.  "After  that  you 
have  to  get  the  aircraft  into  your  system — 
all  the  logistics,  maintenance,  and  training 
aspects.  And.  finally,  you  have  to  take  that 
team,  work  it  up,  present  it  to  the  Army, 
and  win  your  spurs  with  them  by  being  de- 
clared ready.  Remember,  too,  these  [guards- 
men] are  people  with  civilian  Jobs  and  family 
lives  to  consider." 

Like  other  Guard  units,  the  151st  has  a 
number  of  ftilltime  personnel.  They  keep 
things  ninning  on  a  "Monday-to-Friday" 
basis,  joining  with  the  parttime  personnel 
who  come  In  weekends  and  evenings. 

"We're  a  very  cohesive  unit:  the  same  peo- 
ple have  been  around  for  a  long  time.  You 
get  to  know  them,"  Rhett  says.  "We're  also 
highly  focused,  [with]  no  'painting  rocks'  or 
other  soldier-type  duties  to  distract  us.  Our 
job  is  to  keep  the  unit  up  to  the  highest 
readiness  levels  we  can.  Not  flying  Monday 
through  Friday  gives  us  opportunities  the 
regular  folks  don't  have.  We  can  concentrate 
on  maintenance,  for  instance." 

SOLVINO  PROBLEMS 

In  1990.  the  151st  pilots  logged  a  lot  of 
hours,  more  than  3.500.  That  was  before  the 
Army  Imposed  60%  cuts  in  flight  hours  on 
U.S.-based  Army  aviation  forces  early  this 
year.  The  cuts  were  to  conserve  spare  parts 
fleetwide  during  Desert  Shield  and,  subse- 
quently. Desert  Storm.  During  R&WI's  mid- 
January  visit,  much  time  was  spent  figruring 
out  how  to  compensate  for  fewer  FTPs 
(flight  training  periods). 

The  visit  to  the  151st  iH'esented  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  whether  the  Apache's  highly 
publicized  problems  had  spilled  over  to  the 
151st  since  deliveries  began  in  September 
1989. 

"Yes,  they've  had  problems,  sure  they 
have,  but  now  we've  got  them  licked."  says 
Rhett.  "And  the  way  I  see  it,  it's  been  a 
question  of  maintenance  as  much  as  any- 
thing. 

"If  you  provide  enough  nnalntenance  sup- 
port to  the  aircraft,  there's  no  reason  why  it 
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ahoald  ^ve  tToable,"  he  adds.  "In  maxiy 
wmys.  It's  actuAlly  *  simpler  aircraft  to  keep 
flying  than  the  Huey." 

"We  don't  have  a  maintenance  question 
about  our  fully  mission  capable  rate,"  In- 
jects MaJ.  Les.  Eisner,  the  151st  executive  of- 
flcer,  "beca\|8e  it's  been  in  the  80%  to  85% 
imnce  so  long  that  we've  stopi)ed  worrying 
about  It." 

Rbett  believes  people  misunderstand  the 
Apaches  in  one  Important  respect. 

"It's  a  system  designed  to  fly  and  fight  at 
night.  That— In  Its  complexity— was  some- 
thing most  entirely  new,  and  In  my  view,  the 
Army  was  its  own  worst  enemy  by  falling  to 
anticipate  the  Idnd  of  maintenance  workload 
that  would  cause. 

"The  mechanical  problems  have  been  the 
kind  you  would  expect.  But  when  you  didn't 
have  the  maintalners  there— because  they're 
OCT  'painting  rocks,'  which  they  have  to  do  in 
the  regular  Army— you  couldn't  control  the 
■itttation.  In  our  case,  we  took  some  time  to 
get  on  top  of  the  aircraft. 

"The  chance  we  have  between  the  week- 
ends to  work  on  the  system  has  been  a  big 
help.  So  is  having  the  same  folks  in  the 
hanger  all  the  time.  In  most  cases,  we  can  fix 
trouble  within  30  minutes  of  It  happening, 
and  we  put  about  220  maintenance  man  hours 
a  month  into  each  of  the  18  Apaches. 

"The  maintenance  gruys  here  can  tell  you 
more  or  less  what  to  expect  Arom  individual 
aircraft.  To  them,  the  aircraft  kind  of  have 
personalities." 

Of  the  18  AH-6te  in  the  battalion,  16  were 
capable  of  going  into  battle  that  afternoon. 
And  because  the  ISlst  has  FAD-l  (Force  Ac- 
tivity Desigsator-l)  status,  total  mobiliza- 
tion was  poealble  at  any  time. 

Throughout  the  SCABNO  Armory  that 
day;  support  pervonnel  with  the  unit  were 
going  through  pre-Oulf  War  practice  drills. 
Soldiers  paraded  in  chemical  warfare  suits, 
qnined  each  other  on  military  procedures, 
stripped  M-16B.  practiced  first  aid,  and  boned 
up  on  special  aircraft  recognition  charts,  all 
with  an  air  of  noticeable  purpose. 

Should  an  order  to  mobilise  come,  says 
Rbett.  it  would  be  possible  in  ]u8t  a  few  days 
to  move  the  entire  battalion  to  a  departure 
point— most  likely  Port  Bragg,  N.C.— before 
hewUag  to  the  Middle  East.  All  equipment  to 
be  transported  would  be  packed  neatly  into 
M  railcars  and  32  Army  Mllvans. 

"We've  already  done  it,"  he  states,  "to 
Fort  Hood  last  year." 

THB  BRIEFINO 

Though  the  Persian  Gulf  is  thousands  of 
milea  from  South  Carolina,  an  operation 
with  that  part  of  the  world  In  mind  was  out- 
lined in  the  pilot's  l»1eflng,  held  that  mom- 
lag  at  0000.  Later  that  night,  three  heli- 
coptar  companies  would  be  flying,  with  two 
of  tam— B  and  C— made  up  of  a  mix  of  the 
ISlst's  Apaches  and  Bell  OH-58  "A  plus"  (has 
a  upgraded  transmission)  scouts.  These 
would  participate  in  what  attack  aviators 
call  a  "movement  to  contact"  exercise.  The 
third  company— a  headquarters  element — 
would  provide  battlefield  command  and  con- 
trol n^ng  a  Sikorsky  UH-OO  Black  Hawk, 
with  an  OB-f»  standing  as  backup. 

"nia  maneuver  area  around  the  McEntlre 
base  la  wooday  terrain,  but  briefers  went  out 
of  tlialr  way  to  provide  a  daaert  flavor.  To  be 
"attacked"  were  mechanised  infantry  unite 
aooippad  with  hardware  straight  out  of  the 
Inql  OB  (order  of  battle  Inventory).  Enemy 
air  would  include  Iraqi  aircraft. 

Phaae  linea  (which  divide  the  tactical  map 
into  aectora)  had  namea  like  Ishmael,  Hus- 
aain.  and  Abdul  acroaa  the  PLOT  (forward 
Una  of  troopa),   bat  "all-American"   ones 


(Bod,  Eari,  and  Dan)  behind  It.  A  lot  of  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  dreaded  ZSU-23-4 
"quad"  gun,  a  four-barrel,  fast-firing  anti- 
aircraft weapon.  (This  weapon  did  shoot 
down  a  number  of  allied  aircraft  after  the 
Persian  Qulf  war  began  on  Jan.  17.) 

R&WI  Was  asked  to  leave  the  room  tempo- 
rarily wliile  a  classified  briefing  on  elec- 
tronic warfare  tactics  was  given.  You  can 
safely  suitnlse  it  concerned  Iraq,  too. 

Rhett  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  hard- 
and-fast  tactical  doctrine  for  bow  to  fly 
Apaches  ihto  the  attack.  Within  certain  lim- 
its, individual  commanders  are  allowed  to 
develop  tkeir  own  tactics.  For  this  exercise, 
the  15l8t  Would  move  into  the  kill  via  a  se- 
ries of  coordinated  maneuvers  involving  the 
OH-^88  aiyd  AH-64B. 

The  nljht  exercise  would  have  company 
scouts  making  the  first  moves  Into  the  bat- 
tleneld.  They  were  to  cross  the  imaginary 
phase  linae  that,  like  grill  marks  on  a  steak, 
divide  up  the  terrain  below.  The  scouts 
would  go  in  low,  while  the  Apaches  (called 
guns)  wo\|ld  keep  watch  on  them  trom  above 
and  behln^.  This  tactic  is  called  a  "bounding 
overwatch." 

The  8C(}ut8  would  then  move  out  to  the 
flanks  of  each  section  in  a  sector,  checking 
as  they  iroceeded.  Once  the  scouts  radioed 
"set"  to  ttie  team  of  Apaches,  the  antiarmor 
ships  wouid  move  up  behind  the  scouts. 

Each  company  would  perform  these  ma- 
neuvers uptll  it  could  be  visually  confirmed 
that  the  'first  two  teams  were  lined  up— 
scouts  oni  the  nanks,  guns  slightly  behind 
and  towand  the  middle  of  the  sector.  A  third 
company  team  (in  tonight's  exercise,  one 
scout  and  two  guns)  would  then  move  in  be- 
hind them. 

Once  this  maneuver  is  completed,  the  aer- 
ial ballet  would  be  repeated  as  the  heli- 
copters, usually  two  companies  working 
abreast,  move  forward  to  the  point  where  the 
battle  betf  ns. 

B  Compiiny  commander  Capt.  Chris  Eaker, 
a  civil  engineer  in  civilian  life,  later  ex- 
plained the  Intricacies  of  the  maneuvers. 
"People  dbn't  realize  how  complex  this  type 
of  operation  Is.  It's  a  systemlzed  attack,  not 
an  indlvi<lual  kind  of  thing  at  all.  There's  no 
whlte-scaff  element  to  antiarmor  helicopters 
anjrmore— if  there  ever  was.  It's  because  of 
the  coordination  that  It  works." 

For  the  flight  that  night,  the  Apaches  were 
not  arme4.  In  the  briefing,  however,  their 
mission  load  was  given  as  eight  Rockwell 
International  Hellfires,  382.75  folding-fin  aer- 
ial rocketa,  and  1,000  rounds  of  30mm  ammu- 
nition forjthe  McDonnell  Douglas  M230  Chain 
Gun. 

NIOHT  MOVES 

With  priclsion  timing  and  dusk  drawing  in, 
the  151st  kook  to  the  air.  Ten  Apaches,  six 
OH-588.  a^d  the  UH-eO  droned  out  across  ter- 
ritory that  is  strictly  South  Carolinian  in 
nature,  bat  was  no  doubt  Kuwaiti  In  most  of 
the  pilot'*  minds.  R&WI  observed  the  exer- 
cise trom  the  vantage  point  of  the  UH-60. 

The  oparation  was  timed  so  the  aircraft 
would  arrive  at  the  passage  point  as  dark- 
ness fell.  One  by  one  the  scout/gun  teams 
broke  outi  of  the  loose  formations  they  had 
been  flying. 

The  Apache  pilots  turned  on  their  Martin 
Marietta  TAD8/PNVS  (target  acquisition/ 
designation  system/pllot-night  vision  sys- 
tem) and  dropped  low  into  the  hilly  terrain, 
seeking  cover  in  the  topography.  The  OH-58 
scouts  moved  to  the  flanks,  their  pilot/ob- 
servers pulling  down  their  ITT  Electro-Opti- 
cal Products  AN/AVS-«  night^vlsion  goggles. 

The  In-lransit  time  from  takeoff  Trom  the 
McEntlre  ramp  to  the  first  company's  pas- 


sage point  wis  about  20  minutes.  B  and  C 
companies  than  "fought"  for  about  1.6  hours, 
a  typical  time  for  this  kind  of  exercise. 

Unlike  regular  units— which  have  access  to 
ranges  like  atJ  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  or  the  Fort 
Irwin,  C^llf.,  national  Training  Center— Na- 
tional Guard ,  units  have  to  make  do  with 
what's  on  ha^d  locally.  As  a  result,  they 
often  nnd  it  difficult  getting  satisfactory  re- 
alism in  practice  sessions. 

"Obviously  you  can't  have  people  firing  la- 
sers out  her4  where  there  are  farms  and 
houses,"  explains  Maj.  Eisner,  a  full  time 
guardsman,  'lal though  clearly  we  have  to 
have  some  kiitd  of  target  system  out  there." 

ENVELOPE,  PLEASE 

The  schema  the  15l8t  came  up  with  in- 
volves having  the  crews  open  envelopes  In 
their  cockpita  and  then  "attack"  the  target 
described  in  tiie  envelope.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  envelopes  aboard,  and  during  this  mis- 
sion, orders  {to  open  particular  envelopes 
were  Issued  from  the  Black  Hawk  as  the  air- 
craft reached  certain  positions. 

"X-Ray  43,  go  ahead  and  open  up  envelope 
five."  the  orcler  came  over  a  headset  in  the 
Black  Hawk.  ''Roger  .  .  .  [pause]  .  .  .  X-Ray 
43  has  three  BfTRs  [Soviet  armored  personnel 
carrier]  at  five  cliclis  [kilometers].  Attack- 
ing." 

Out  in  front!  of  the  Black  Hawk,  in  the  rap- 
idly gathering  gloom,  X-Ray  43  drops  to  NOE 
(nap-of-the-earth)  height  and  flies  a  series  of 
attack  routines  until  the  Imaginary  dispatch 
of  Hellflres  aad  rockets  accomplishes  target 
destruction.    \ 

e  envelope's  contents  deter- 

.le  situation,  the  pilots  have 

ns  available  to  carry  out  the 

expected  to  choose  the  best 
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If.  for  instapce,  a  call  for  artillery  fire  at 
the  target  wpuld  be  better  than  Hying  a 
'hasty  attack'  (flying  the  helicopter  Into  the 
kill),  then  th^  crews  are  expected  to  dem- 
onstrate that:  kind  of  Judgment.  Their  re- 
sponses were  i|oted  in  the  Black  Hawk  for  de- 
brieflng  later. 

"It  sounds  qort  of  hokey,  doesn't  it?"  says 
Rhett  later.  "But  it's  actually  an  effective 
way  to  inject  some  realism  here.  The  gruys 
came  up  with  the  idea  themselves." 

Asked  if  thfre  were  better  ways  to  do  it, 
Rhett  emphaMzes  that  training  on  the  Link 
Combat  Mission  Simulators  (CMS)  the 
Apache  comi|iunity  uses,  plus  occasional 
Uve-flre  maneuvers  when  working  with  the 
regular  Army,  should  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. I 

"These  guyi  know  what  they're  doing.  All 
we're  asking  them  to  do  is  go  through  some 
of  the  routines,  but  in  a  lilnd  of  random  way. 
They  set  weapons-control  switches,  call 
ranges  and  distances,  set  up  the  attack  [and] 
the  equipment  Just  the  same  [as  in  a  real 
battle].  There's  just  nobody  flring  back." 

Upon  completing  the  night  mission,  a  de- 
brieflng  revealed  that  all  the  Apaches  could 
have  gone  rigpt  out  again,  if  needed.  There 
were  a  few  ,  glitches,  but  nothing  that 
couldn't  be  flaed  on  the  flightline. 

BACK  HOKE 

By  midnight  the  151st  facility  was  a  ghost 
town  again.  Tbe  helicopters  on  the  flightline 
were  merely  ^d-shaped  forms  on  an  other- 
wise deserted  apron. 

The  wind  whistled  through  high  trees  as  a 
cold  front  prepared  to  pass  to  the  northeast. 
At  the  time,  one  wondered  where  these  air- 
craft—with their  cheerful  crews— would  be  in 
a  couple  of  months.  Would  palm  trees  make 
the    same    raassuring    down-home    sound? 
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Would  the  winds  of  war  tear  through  the  in- 
fectious cameraderie  of  the  ISlst?  One  fer- 
vently hoped  they  wouldn't  .  .  .  but  it  was 
on  our  minds,  nevertheless. 

THE  OUARD  AND  DESERT  STORM 

On  the  day  after  allied  forces  swept  Into 
Kuwait  City,  Lt.  Col.  Mark  Rhett.  com- 
mander of  South  Carolina  Army  National 
Guard's  151st  Aviation  Battalion,  was  stoic — 
though  evidently  dlsapiwlnted— about  the 
ISlst  not  being  tasked  to  join  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

"It's  like  not  being  asked  to  a  party  you 
didn't  want  to  go  to  in  the  first  place.  It 
hurts  not  to  be  asked,"  he  said  ruefully. 

"We  have  guys  here  who  have  written  to 
their  politicians  actually  pleading  for  the 
unit  to  go— the  spirit  was  that  good.  But  the 
final  call  to  mobilize  never  came.  We  may 
yet  go  to  the  region — to  do  postwar  recon- 
struction-tjrpe  duties — but  that's  not  been 
decided." 

Rhett  was  not  alone  in  his  disappointment. 

For  example,  the  North  Carolina  Army  Na- 
tional Guard's  l/130th  Battalion,  the  nation's 
only  other  combat-ready  Guard  unit  with 
AH-64  Apaches,  was  sent  to  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  for  preparation  for  mobilization  to 
the  Mideast.  At  presstime  (early  March),  the 
unit  was  still  at  Fort  Hood. 

The  same  situation  happened  to  Company 
B,  2nd  Battalion,  224  Aviation  f^m  the  Vir- 
ginia ARNG.  Its  soldiers  and  Black  Hawks 
were  activated,  but  only  got  as  far  as  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  On  the  other  hand,  Virginia's 
9e6th  Medical  Detachment  (Air  Ambulance) 
and  Its  UH-1  Hueys  were  activated  In  Sep- 
tember to  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.,  and  left  for 
Saudi  Arabia  Feb.  4. 

Meanwhile,  in  West  Virginia,  the  ARNG 
aeromedlcal  unit  there  saw  its  helicopters 
(XTH-ls)  shipped  to  the  Mideast,  but  the 
Guardsmen  were  told,  "Sorry,  you're  not 
needed."  The  regular  Army  took  over  the 
helicopters  Instead. 

Another  ARNG  company  that  did  see  ac- 
tion In  the  short  war  was  Company  G,  149th 
Aviation  Battalion,  based  at  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas.  Capt.  John  Stanford  reported  the  unit 
was  alerted  Dec.  1  for  active  duty  and  180  sol- 
diers and  their  CH-47D  Cbinooks  were  sent  to 
Fort  Hood  and  then  deployed  to  the  Mideast 
for  mission-support  tactical  operations. 

Numerous  other  ARNG  aviation  units  were 
activated;  that  much  is  obvious  trom  the 
many  civil  pilots  who  were  forced  to  leave 
jobs  and  families  to  prepare  for  war  (see  page 
14).  These  units  mentioned  above  are  among 
the  very  few  that  saw  desert  sands.  Now  that 
the  war  is  apparently  over,  emotions  are 
mixed  among  those  who  stayed  stateside. 
Some  believe  that  the  Army  decided  not  to 
include  them  in  the  action,  a  move  counter 
to  the  t>hiloBophy  of  a  "ready"  contingency 
force  and  the  whole  scheme  of  active/Guard 
coordination.  Others  feel  more  ARNG  units 
weren't  called  in  because  the  helicopters  in 
the  Gulf  iierformed  well  and  the  war  was 
short.* 


MJNORrriES  IN  ENGINEERING 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  note  the  good 
work  of  the  National  Action  Council 
for  Minorities  in  Education,  and  to 
comment  on  the  damage  done  by  the 
Education  Department's  December 
press  release  on  minority  scholarships. 
NACME  is  the  largest  private  organi- 
zation committed  to  bringing  more  mi- 
norities into  science  and  engineering 


careers.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  or- 
gajilzatlon  has  helped  800  students  at  7 
universities,  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  million.  In 
a  recent  NACME  publication,  the 
group's  president.  Dr.  George  Camp- 
bell. Jr.,  makes  a  very  strong  case  not 
only  for  increased  financial  aid  in  gen- 
eral, but  for  minority  scholarships  in 
particular.  I  would  ask  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Education  asked  us  to  ignore  the 
press  releases  on  minority  scholarships 
that  the  Department  Issued  in  Decem- 
ber, and  for  schools  and  organizations 
like  NACME  to  go  back  to  what  they 
were  doing  before.  I  wish  we  could  do 
that.  But  the  Department  has  raised 
questions,  and  now  will  keep  everyone 
in  suspense  for  the  next  several 
months.  This  is  having  an  effect  on  mi- 
nority youth  who  are  deciding  right 
now  whether  they  will  feel  welcome  in 
college.  And  it  is  having  a  very  real  ef- 
fect on  organizations  like  NACME.  Dr. 
Campbell  tells  me  that  some  of  the  cor- 
porations that  fimd  NACME's  scholar- 
ships are  now  afiraid  to  be  involved  be- 
cause of  the  controversy  unnecessarily 
created  by  the  Education  Department. 
I  hope  that  Secretary  Alexander  can 
help  to  get  this  unfortunate,  damaging 
episode  behind  us,  soon. 

The  article  follows: 
assault  on  minorrty  scholarships— a  step 
Backward  for  Access  to  Higher  Education 
(By  George  Campbell,  Jr..  Ph.D.) 

INTHODUCnON 

The  Department  of  Education  ruled  in  De- 
cember 1990  that  scholarship  programs  based 
on  ethnicity  violate  TlUe  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.>  The  policy  statement  was  issued 
in  response  to  the  Fiesta  Bowl's  announce- 
ment of  a  new  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Schol- 
arship. Astonished  by  the  department's 
choice  of  this  particular  initiative  to  repudi- 
ate, the  education  community  reacted  Imme- 
diately. Their  public  outcry  helped  persuade 
Bush  administration  officials  that  such  a 
crude  interpretation  of  Title  VI  was  both  un- 
tenable and  impractical. 

After  all,  hundreds  of  endowed  scholarships 
in  America  are  effectively.  If  not  explicitly, 
based  on  ethnicity.  Scholarship  programs 
have  been  established  for  descendants  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  signatories  and 
for  lineal  descendants  of  confederate  sol- 
diers. Females  of  Greek  descent  are  eligible 
for  The  Daughters  of  Penelope  scholarships. 
The  Italian  Catholic  Federation  provides  aid 
to  Catholics  of  Italian  descent.  There  are 
Sons  of  Norway,  Sons  of  Poland  and  Sons  of 
Italy  scholarships.  The  United  Negro  College 
Fund  offers  scholarships  primarily  to  Afri- 
can Americans,  and  B'nai  B'rith  awards 
Bcholarshlpe  to  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith.' 

The  Eklucation  Department's  hastily  re- 
vised position  retreated  somewhat  trom  its 
initial  proclamation  by  exempting  federally 
funded  programs  and  private  sources  of 
scholarships  which  provide  support  directly 
to  students.  Yet  it  continues  to  prohibit  uni- 
versities, i.e.,  those  that  receive  federal  sup- 
port, from  setting  aside  their  own  operating 
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funds  for  BchoUrahlps  directed  at  specified 
ethnic  groups. 

Moreover,  the  new  ruling  remains  cloudy 
in  several  areas.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
state-funded  programs  are  exempt  and.  if  so, 
whether  state  universities  are  permitted  to 
set  aside  minority  scholarships  from  their 
operating  funds,  leaving  private  universities 
at  a  recruiting  disadvantage.  What  will  be 
the  status  of  endowed,  ethnic-based  scholar- 
ships now  in  the  hands  of  the  university? 
That  is,  are  such  endowments  to  be  consid- 
ered internal  operating  funds?  Technically, 
the  ruling  could  preclude  the  use  of  univer- 
sity resources  in  administering  private 
scholarship  funds,  for  example  in  identifying 
students,  nominating  them  or  distributing 
the  funds.  Denying  the  involvement  and  ex- 
pertise of  universities,  on  which  funders  now 
rely,  will  reduce  economies  of  scale  and  lead 
to  higher  administrative  costs.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment's softened  position  still  threatens 
to  deprive  students  of  already  scarce  re- 
sources, further  strained  by  the  weight  of 
the  current  recession. 

The  explicit  attack  on  minority  scholar- 
ships represents  a  significant  step  backward 
in  federal  support  of  equitable  access  to 
higher  education  for  African  Americans.  Hls- 
panics  and  American  Indians.  The  four-year 
grace  period  allowing  colleges  to  adjust  their 
policies  to  comply  with  the  new  ruling  offers 
little  solace,  since  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  obliged  to  demand  compliance 
when  existing  programs  are  challenged.  It  is 
encouraging  that  Secretary-designate  Lamar 
Alexander  has  announced  his  intention  to 
completely  rescind  the  ruling.  Until  that 
happens,  however,  there  will  be  challenges. 

'The  Education  Department's  stricture 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  recent 
changes  In  national  financial  aid  policies, 
the  impact  of  those  trends  on  minorities,  and 
the  potential  consequences  for  specific  ef- 
forts, including  NACME's  scholarship  pro- 
grams. 

A  DECADE  OF  REDISTRIBUTION 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  amount  of  (1- 
nancial  aid  available  per  student  fl-om  all 
sources  remained  virtually  constant  in  cur- 
rent dollars,  while  the  cost  of  a  college  edu- 
cation at  both  public  and  iirlvate  institu- 
tions more  than  doubled  (Figure  I). 

[Charts  not  reproducible  for  the  Record] 

Moreover,  the  composition  of  financial  aid 
has  changed  dramatically.  In  the  mid-1970B, 
80%  of  the  student  aid  funds  available  were 
outright  grants  of  scholarships.  Slightly  less 
than  5%  were  In  the  form  of  work-study  sup- 
port, and  the  remaining  15%  were  offered  as 
loans.  Today  loans  exceed  scholarships.  This 
means  that,  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars, 
scholarship  funds  per  student  have  declined 
by  75%  since  the  1970e  (Figure  2).* 

Clearly  these  trends  negatively  Impact  the 
poor,  and  thus  minorities  disproportionately. 
Minority  families  are  considerably  more  re- 
luctant than  their  counterparts  to  take  on 
the  substantial  debt  burden  required  to  fi- 
nance a  college  education,  particularly  since 
the  payoff— the  promise  of  upward  mobll- 
Ity— Is  perceived  to  be  uncertain  at  best.  The 
effect  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  10% 
reduction  in  college  participation  rates  for 
African  American,  Hispanic  and  American 
Indian  males  between  1976  and  1988  (Figrure 
3).  For  minority  women,  the  3%  decline  was 
less  dramatic,  but  still  discouraging  (Figure 
4).  Participation  rates  increased  5Vo  for  all 
other  ethnic  groups  combined  during  the 
same  time  period.' 

In  addition,  the  gap  between  the  college 
participation  rates  of  the  top  and  bottom 
quartiles   In    Income    level    for   all    ethnic 
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groape  has  grown  by  a  third  since  1979,  when 
the  gap  was  at  a  minimum.* 

A  recent  NACME  survey  of  1,200  minority 
engineering  students  revealed  that.  In  spite 
Of  the  need,  leas  than  half  of  the  respondents 
took  advantage  of  loan  opportunities.^*  In 
the  same  survey,  56%  Indicated  that  they 
had  a  serious  financial  problem,  jeoptu-dizlng 
their  continuing  education.  At  the  Engineer- 
ing School  of  the  City  College  of  New  York, 
which  has  one  of  the  largest  minority  engi- 
neering enrollments  in  the  country,  the  1990 
median  family  income  was  S12,000,  and  70%  of 
the  full-time  students  had  jobs.*  Students 
worked  an  average  of  20  hours  per  week 
while  carrying  a  rigorous  JUll-time  engineer- 
ing course  load.  The  NACME  survey  identi- 
fied some  full-time  students  who  worked 
full-time.  40  hour  per  week  Jobe.  These  cir- 
comstancee  severely  impinge  upon  academic 
performance. 

Recent  decisions  and  trends  in  federal, 
state  and  university  policies  amplified  the 
changes  in  composition  of  financial  aid.  To- 
gether they  generated  a  reallocation  of  re- 
sources Orom  poor  to  more  affluent  students 
and  ftirther  exacerbated  the  financial  situa- 
tion for  minority  students."  Pell  Grant  eli- 
gibility limits  have  been  extended  to  include 
higher  Income  levels,  leaving  fewer  dollars 
available  for  students  with  the  greatest 
need.  Social  Security  benefits  that  pre- 
viously provided  support  for  higher  edu- 
cation to  qualifying  children  have  been 
eliminated.  College  savings  plans  and  pre- 
paid tuition  programs  benefit  only  those 
with  discretionary  income.  Admissions  poli- 
cies and  enrollment  decisions  have  resulted 
in  more  students  from  higher  income  fami- 
lies attending  t&x-supported  state  univer- 
sities, where  tuition  covers  only  15%-ao%  of 
the  cost.  Ironically,  because  minority  col- 
lege participation  rates  have  been  declining, 
a  dlsprojjortionate  amount  of  taxes  trom 
lower  income  groups  support  college  edu- 
cations for  young  people  from  higher  income 
groups. 

The  source  of  financial  aid  has  been  chang- 
ing in  recent  years  with  institutional  grants 
gaining  relative  to  other  funds.  According  to 
the  American  College  Testing  Program 
study,  this  trend  has  also  contributed  to  the 
redistribution  of  financial  aid  resources  from 
low  to  higher  Income  groups.  While  a  signifi- 
cant ft^ction  of  institutional  support  is 
need-based,  the  average  family  Income  of  re- 
cipients is  higher  than  that  for  recipients  of 
ftinda  firom  other  sources,  such  as  Pell 
Grants,  and  many  schools  have  dropped  the 
policy  of  admitting  students  without  regard 
to  their  ability  to  pay. 

The  fact  is,  universities  use  financial  aid 
to  achieve  a  variety  of  other  institutional 
objectives,  e.g.,  to  attract  more  outstanding 
students  or  to  achieve  a  particular  geo- 
graphic mix,  as  well  as  to  provide  more  equi- 
table representation  of  qualified  minorities. 
Now  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  financial 
aid  responsibility  is  in  the  hands  of  the  uni- 
versities, a  prohibition  on  university-pro- 
vided minority  scholarships  further  jeopard- 
ises the  goal  of  equal  access. 

IMPACT  ON  NACME  SCHOLARSHIPS 

NACME  scholarships  provide  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  effectiveness  of  university-private 
sector  collaborations.  With  a  well-defined 
objective— to  increase  the  number  of  African 
American,  Hispanic  and  American  Indian 
graduates  in  engineering— NACME's  unique- 
ly structured  programs  engage  the  esUb- 
llshed  strengths  of  universities  and  private 
Industry.  Colleges  nominate  students,  proc- 
ess their  financial  aid  data  and  administer 
the  funds.  Industry,  in  addition  to  supplying 
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financial'  support,  provides  mentors,  intern- 
ships and  career  development  information. 

Designed  to  serve  a  dual  purpose,  NACME's 
Incentive  Grants  Program  (IGP)  supports 
students  with  high  potential  for  success  in 
engineering  and,  at  the  same  time,  rewards 
colleges  and  universities  that  attract  and 
graduate  significant  numbers  of  African 
Americaas,  Hispanics  and  American  Indians. 
Over  the  last  twelve  years,  NACME  has  In- 
vested attnost  S35  million  in  IGP,  the  largest 
private  scholarship  fund  for  minority  stu- 
dents in  engineering,  typically  providing 
trom  S3,mo  to  118,000  depending  on  need— to 
individual  students  during  the  course  of 
their  academic  careers.  Block  grants  go  to 
those  universities  that  demonstrate  the  abil- 
ity and  aommitment  to  provide  a  nurturing 
envlronnent  for  minority  students.  "Incen- 
tive" in  IGP.  then,  refers  to  both  the  stu- 
dents an(  the  universities. 

NACMB  works  with  university  staff,  fac- 
ulty and  iadmlnistrators  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote education  strategies  leading  to  higher 
academlQ  performance,  as  well  as  Improved 
retention  of  students.  This  collaborative  ap- 
proach, Itiherent  In  IGP,  has  produced  sup- 
port programs  for  minority  engineering  stu- 
dents, paecollege  education  initiatives  and 
new  outrSach  and  recruitment  efforts. 

The  I<i>  strategy  has  been  a  successful 
one.  Moife  than  10%  of  the  minority  grad- 
uates ince  1979—4,258  students— were 
NACME  icholars.  For  the  1990-91  academic 
year,  65  universities  were  selected  to  receive 
IGP  awaiids  for  new  students.  Those  schools, 
representing  just  over  one-fifth  of  the  na- 
tion's accredited  engineering  programs, 
yielded  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  minority 
engineericg  graduates  In  1990.  The  average 
retention  rate  for  IGP  scholars  is  twice  the 
national  Average  for  minority  students. 

NACME's  latest  scholarship  initiative,  the 
Corporatf  Scholars  Program  (CSP),  was  In- 
augurate*  In  1990.  CSP  provides  scholarshipe 
of  J12,000l  to  S20,000,  to  students  with  dem- 
onstrated engineering  leadership  potential. 
Recognizing  that  effective  scholarship  pro- 
grams offer  much  more  than  just  financial 
aid,  NACME  and  a  sponsoring  corporation 
provide  eich  CSP  student  an  academic  and  a 
career  mentor,  as  well  as  summer  intern- 
ships. AnA  since  one  goal  is  to  respond  to  the 
technical  needs  of  the  American  workforce, 
CSP  targets  those  engineering  disciplines 
facing  critical  shortages.  Professional  devel- 
opment seminars  on  campus  involving  fac- 
ulty and' corporate  R&D  staff,  an  integral 
componegt  of  the  program,  provide  exposure 
to  developing  technologies  and  future  oppor- 
tunities, as  well  as  leadership  training. 

If  the  Education  Department's  ruling  Is 
not  resclBded,  NACME  would,  of  course,  be 
able  to  qontinue  to  Identify  qualified  stu- 
dents and  provide  appropriate  funding.  How- 
ever. the>  close  collaboration  with  colleges 
and  universities  would  certainly  be  weak- 
ened. A I  more  arm's-length  relationship 
would  require  private  scholarship  programs, 
like  NACME's,  to  duplicate  some  financial 
aid  adm^strative  processes  that  univer- 
sities already  have  In  place.  Ultimately,  fed- 
eral sanctions  against  minority  scholarships 
could  leaid  to  a  dismantling  of  successful 
partnerships  that  have  developed  over  the 
past  fifteen  years.  And  the  policy  could  in- 
terrupt all  effort  that  has  unequivocal  stra- 
tegic significance  to  the  American  scientific 
enterprise. 

CONCLUSION 

Under  pressure  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  of  the  19e0s.  the  federal  govern- 
ment assumed  a  leadership  role  in  expanding 
opportunities  for  minorities  through  enact- 
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ment  of  legislation  and  promulgation  of  ex- 
ecutive ordefs.  Following  the  government's 
lead,  universities  and  the  private  sector 
joined  the  effort  to  increase  access  to  higher 
education  fo^  America's  diverse  population 
groups.  i 

Scholarshlils  directed  at  minorities  became 
an  Important  vehicle  In  carrying  out  this 
mission.  Rather  than  providing  preferential 
treatment  of  undeserved  support  for  aca- 
demically deilclent  students,  effective  schol- 
arship programs  were  used  as  leverage,  al- 
lowing the  hjlgher  education  community  to 
focus  attention  on  the  underrepresentation 
of  talented,  Well-trained,  eminently  qualified 
minority  students.  NACME  scholars,  for  ex- 
ample, have  SAT  scores  and  grade  point 
averages  comparable  to  their  Asian  and 
white  classmates.  Administering  minority 
scholarships  ^rmltted  universities  to  devote 
necessary  human  and  Intellectual  resources 
to  solving  inatitutionalized  problems  created 
by  centuries  ^f  discriminatory  practices. 

In  engineehng.  collective  public-private 
sector  efforts  have  generated  measurable  re- 
sults. In  197],  only  500  minorities  received 
B.S.  degrees  in  the  field.  That  number  has 
now  Increase^  almost  tenfold. 

In  sharp  oontrast,  recent  statistics  for 
other  dlsclpllkies  show  declining  college  par- 
ticipation rutes  and  increasing  attrition 
rates  among  iilnoritles.  The  data  offers  com- 
pelling evidefice  of  a  steady  erosion  of  the 
progress  achieved  In  the  19708,  fueled  in  part 
by  shifting  financial  aid  policies,  culminat- 
ing In  the  laOest  Eklucation  Department  pro- 
nouncement. 

Even  wlthj  set-asides,  minorities  have 
never  received  a  share  of  available  financial 
aid  funds  In  [proportion  to  their  population 
distribution.  |In  response  to  the  Education 
Department'e^  ruling.  It  Is  tempting  to  argue 
that  the  vast  ^resources  the  nation  chooses  to 
spend  on  science  and  engineering  scholar- 
shipe and  fellowshipe  Is  Inherently  discrimi- 
natory, giveq  the  small  ftactlon  of  minori- 
ties selecting!  these  fields.  Only  6.5%  of  the 
engineering  graduates  In  1990  were  African 
American,  Hispanic  or  American  Indian.  Of 
the  Ph.D.  degp-ees  awarded  in  1969,  only  1.7% 
In  electrical  Engineering,  1.0%  In  mechanical 
engineering  ^nd  l-9°/»  In  both  physics  and 
mathematics  iwent  to  these  groups  that  to- 
gether comprise  27%  of  the  college-age  popu- 
lation. Minorities  would  have  to  Increase 
their  numbeas  in  science  and  engineering 
Ph.D.  programs  by  a  factor  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  to  geq  a  proportional  share  of  the  fel- 
lowships. 

Perhaps  th^  most  insidious  aspect  of  the 
federal  goverhment's  decision  is  its  signifi- 
cance as  an  aggressive  assault  on  the  upward 
mobility  of  minorities.  Even  If  It  is  changed, 
the  ruling  hai  introduced  an  element  of  un- 
certainty thai  will  lead  to  restraint  and  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  donors,  higher  education 
admlnistratOBB  and  students  whose  financial 
needs  hang  iq  the  balance.  It  Is  yet  another 
force  bifurcatsing  the  nation  Into  haves  and 
have-nots.  Ady  policy  that  limits  the  capa- 
bility of  Amjerica's  collective  work  force, 
that  limits  It^  potential  to  add  value  to  the 
global  econoitiy.  Is  a  subversion  of  the  na- 
tion's future  tompetltlveness."  In  short,  the 
Education  Department's  interpretation  of 
the  Civil  Rigl  its  Act  is  a  formula  for  disas- 
ter. 

PO0TN0TE8 

■Letter  from  Michael  L.  Williams.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Civil  lUghU.  United  States  Department  of 
Education,  to  John  Junker,  Executive  Director,  Fi- 
esta Bowl,  4  Deceihber  1S90. 

'D.J.  Caasidy,  The  Scholarship  Book,  3rd  ed.  (En^le- 
wood  CUftB:  Prepuce  Hall,  1980). 
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'Karra  DeWltt,  "U.S.  Euee  College  Aid  Stand. 
Bat  Not  All  The  Way,"  Sew  York  Timet,  19  December 
1980.  SecUon  A,  p.  1,  ool.  1. 

<  1989  Annual  Report.  NACME,  Inc..  p.  16. 

'United  State*  Department  of  Commerce,  Boreaa 
of  the  Censas,  Current  Population  Reports  (Wuhing- 
ton.  D.C.:  OPO,  1976  throogh  1988). 

•T.O.  Mortenaon.  "The  Reallocation  of  Financial 
Aid  to  Middle  Income  and  Afdaent  Stadente.  1978  to 
1990."  ACT  Student  Financial  Aid  Research  Report  Se- 
ries (American  College  Teatlns  Program).  May  1990, 
90-2. 

'D.L..  Friedman.  "Minorities  in  Engineering 
School:  A  DaU  Base  for  Retention  Efforts."  SACUE 
Research  Utter,  April  1990. 

•D.L.  Friedman  and  N.W.  Kay.  "Keeping  What 
We've  Oot:  A  Study  of  Minority  Student  Retention 
in  Engineering."  En^tiMerin;  Education.  April  1990. 
407-412. 

*A.R.  Brown  unpublished  report.  "Program  for  the 
Retention  of  Engineering  Students,  '  School  of  Engi- 
neering. City  College  of  New  York,  October  1980. 

>*  Mortenaon,  op.  dt. 

»  Mortenaon.  op.  dt. 

»R3.  Reich.  "Does  Corporate  Nationality  Mat- 
ter?." Issues  in  Science  and  Technology.  Winter  1990- 
91.  pp.  40-44.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  STANLEY  FLEISH- 
MAN. LONG  BEACH.  LONG  IS- 
LAND 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  the  honor  that  is 
being:  bestowed  upon  a  dlstingruished 
resident  of  Long  Beach.  Long  Island. 
Stanley  Fleishman. 

"Rockets"  Fleishman  has  seen  the 
whole  transition  of  Long  Island  from  a 
series  of  coastal  villages  and  vast  farm- 
lands to  a  merchandising  and  manufac- 
turing powerhouse  where  millions  of 
New  Yorkers  have  found  their  fortunes. 

The  program  for  the  Long  Beach 
Lions  Club  dinner  contains  a  humorous 
rendition  of  "Rockets'"  life  in  Long 
Beach.  But  only  his  fHends  and  neigh- 
bors can  really  appreciate  the  feeling 
for  community  that  he  has  expressed 
on  hundreds  of  occasions  sharing  the 
joys  and  sadnesses  of  life  in  a  small 
town.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  pro- 
gram be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  pleasure  in  sa- 
luting Stanley  Fleishman  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  representative  of  the 
kind  of  Americans  who  add  civility  and 
compiwsion  to  the  daily  lives  of  their 
neighbors.  Such  people  are  the  real  he- 
roes in  our  society  and  we  rightly 
honor  them. 

The  text  follows: 

Our  Guest  of  Honor:  Stanley  "Rockets" 
Fleishman 

Truly  a  favorite  son  of  Long  Beach,  Stan- 
ley FleiBlunan  is  one  of  a  few  people  of  his 
generation  who  can  boost  of  being  bom  In 
Long  Beach  Hospital.  A  flne  example  of  the 
adage  about  "Long  Beach  sand  in  one's 
shoes."  Stanley  has  spent  his  whole  life  here, 
and  the  rumor  Is  he's  never  even  been  over 
the  Long  Beach  Bridge.  (Actually,  no  one  is 
quite  sure  how  he's  going  to  get  to  this  April 
aoth  celebration  at  Temple  Avodah  in  Ocean- 
side.) 

For  many  years,  Stanley,  along  with  his 
father,  Morris,  and  his  brother,  Norman,  was 
part  of  a  local  fixture  and  landmark,  the 
Fleishman  automobile  agencies.  Today, 
Stanley  and  Norman  operate  Fleishman  Fed- 
eral Leasing  at  the  same  location. 


A  product  of  the  Long  Beach  City  Schools, 
Sampson  College  and  New  York  State  Tech- 
nical Institute  at  Farmingdale,  Stanley 
spent  two  years  in  the  Army  as  a  Sergeant 
defending  luly  during  the  Korean  War.  Upon 
his  return,  "Rockets"  set  out  to  make  his 
mark  on  the  Long  Beach  scene.  Although  the 
Long  Beach  Lion's  Club  has  chosen  this  oc- 
casion to  honor  Stanley  for  his  outstanding 
're-run'  as  Lions  President  in  1969-1990,  this 
is  only  one  of  many  local  organizations 
Stanley  has  served  over  the  years. 

Always  active  in  town,  "Rockets"  was  pre- 
viously Lions  President  in  1970-1972.  For  the 
last  ten  years,  he  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of 
Conunerce.  Over  the  last  thirty  years,  he  has 
alternatively  served  as  both  Chairman  and 
member  of  the  Long  Beach  Recreation  Com- 
mission. He  has  been  a  past  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  Long  Beach  Memorial  Hospital  as 
well  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Nassau  County  Ref- 
erence Library.  Stanley  is  a  past  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Long  Beach  Democratic 
Club,  as  well  as  the  Cliairman  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  Bring  Casino  Gambling  to  Long 
Beach.  "Rockets"  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  many  other  local  fraternal  organiza- 
tions including  Temple  E^manu-el. 

R^ently  re-married,  Stanley  and  his  "best 
wife^  Fran,  a  teacher  In  the  Long  Beach 
School  District,  enjoy  a  warm  family  life.  In- 
cluded In  the  fUn  are  Stanley's  daughter 
Randl,  an  Assistant  District  Attorney  In 
Queens,  and  Fran's  children.  Sari,  an  editor 
of  a  Jewelry  trade  magazine,  her  husband, 
Ben  Lido,  and  Fran's  younger  daughter. 
Amy,  a  student  at  Nassau  Community  Col- 
lege.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


ORDER  FOR  PRINT  AND  REFER- 
RAL OF  TREATY  DOCUMENT  NO. 
102-3  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  message  ft-om  the  Presi- 
dent urging  Senate  action  on  the  Con- 
vention (No.  105)  Concerning  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Forced  Labor  with  accompany- 
ing papers  be  printed  in  the  treaty  doc- 
ument series  as  Treaty  Document  No. 
102-3  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  NOMINATION  TO  BE 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  AND 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  MITCHET.Ti.  As  in  executive  ses- 
sion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nomination  of  Mike  Hayden,  of  Kansas, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitted  today  by  the  President,  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations:  Cal- 
endar Nos.  71.  72.  73,  74.  75.  76.  and  77. 

I  farther  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc; 
that  any  statements  api>ear  in  the 
Recx)rd  as  if  read;  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc;  that  the  President  be  Imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action; 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed, en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational 
Research  and  Imfhovemkmt 

Eunice  N.  Sato,  of  C^alifomia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advi8<x7  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  for  a 
term  expiring  September  30.  1991. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Educational  Research  and  Iirprovement  for 
the  terms  Indicated: 

Dale  P.  Gold,  of  Virginia,  for  a  tOTn  expir- 
ing September  30, 1992. 

Jack  Raymond  Reed,  of  Mississippi,  for  a 
term  expiring  September  30.  1983. 

Sandra  Mills,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eklu- 
cational  Research  and  Improvement  for  a 
term  expiring  September  30,  1991. 

Pedro  Roig,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Imi>rovement  for  a 
term  expiring  September  30, 1992. 

Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and 
elxcellence  in  education  foundation 

Hans  M.  Mark,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Barry  Gold- 
water  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation Foundation  for  a  term  expiring  April 
17.  1996.  (Reappointment.) 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation  for  the  terms  iodi- 
cated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Au- 
gust 11, 1992: 

Timothy  W.  Tong,  of  Arizona,  vice  Sam  E. 
Keith,  Jr. 

For  a  term  expiring  August  11,  1996: 

Donald  J.  Sutherland,  of  New  York,  vice  R. 
James  Woolsey,  term  expired. 

National  Founda-hon  of  the  arts  and  the 

HUMANmss 
Peter  deCourcy  Hero,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 3.  1994. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 
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HUGOTON  GAS  FIELD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  inunediate  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  105  submitted  earlier 
today  by  myself  and  my  coUeaerue, 
Senator  KASSKBAxm,  regarding  the 
Hugoton  Gas  Field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  r«flolation  (S.  Res.  106)  recognldnff  the 
contilbutlonB  of  the  Hugoton  Oas  Field  to 
the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  inmiedlate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  i>reamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  106 

Whereas  the  Hugoton  Gas  Field  holds  the 
most  recoverable  reserves  of  any  gas  fleld  in 
the  United  States,  and  Is  one  of  the  largest 
fields  In  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Hugoton  Gas  Field  has  been  a 
major  source  of  natural  gas  for  the  United 
States,  yielding  over  28.8  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  since  it  was  discovered  in  1927; 

Whereas  Hugoton's  minerals  were  of  par- 
ticular Importance  to  the  Nation  during 
World  War  n.  the  Korean  Conflict,  and  the 
Vietnam  War; 

Whereas  natural  gas  has  long  played  a  crit- 
ical role  In  the  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  Hugoton  Gas  Field  will  be  a 
vital  part  of  our  Nation's  future  energy  secu- 
rity: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Hugoton  Gas  Field  is 
recognised  for  its  important  contribution  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


was 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTED  LEGISLATIVE 
AND  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MTTrTTTirr.T.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
April  19,  f^m  12  noon  to  3  p.m..  Senate 
committees  may  file  reported  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  BUDGET  COMMIT- 
TEE ^  FILE  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORT j 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Budget 
Committee  may  have  until  8  p.m.  this 
evening  x>  file  its  report  to  accompany 
the  coniiurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  y^ars  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and 
1996. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioi  I,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 
Chair,  oh 
tempore, 
Public 
lowing 


and 


Specter 

Mr.  FJank 
consin 


APPOINp'MENT  BY  THE  PRESIDEa^T 
PRO  TEMPORE 

'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
behalf  of  the  President  pro 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Ilaw  101-650,  appoints  the  fol- 
ndividuals  to  the  National 
Commisi  ion  on  Judicial  Discipline  and 
Removal ; 

The  S^iator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hep- 
UN]; 
The  Senator  fi-om  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 


M.  Tuerkheimer,  of  Wis- 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  "RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  an  aounces,  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary oi  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  01-509,  his  appointment  of  Dr. 
Ann  Ruf  sell,  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
•Advisors  Conmiittee  on  the  Records  of 
Congress 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  M]  rCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlma  is  consent  that  House  Concur- 
rent Reajlution  121,  the  House  budget 
resolutian,  now  at  the  desk  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PEESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr 


NA  nONAL  ORGAN  DONOR 

AWARENESS  WEEK 
MfrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


April  18,  1991 


NATIO  !*AL  ORGAN  DONOR 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  flir- 
ther  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  discharged 
f^om  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolntion  86,  the  Senate  com- 
panion; thatj  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  donsideration;  that  the  res- 
olution be  feemed  read  a  third  time 
and  passed;  and  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  ijaid  upon  the  table. 

The  PREYING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  86) 
was  deemed  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  86 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  April  21  through 
April  27,  1991, 1  and  April  19  through  April  25, 
1992,  are  designated  as  "National  Organ  and 
Tissue  Donon  Awareness  Week",  and  the 
President  is  lauthorlzed  and  requested 
issue  a  proclaination  acknowledging  such. 


to 


ORDERS 
AND 


Mr.  MTTC 
unanimous 
ate   comple 


unanlmois  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  218 
designatng  National  Organ  Donor 
Awarene  e  Week  Just  received  from  the 
House;  I  hat  the  joint  resolution  be 
deemed  lead  a  third  time  and  passed; 
and  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     10  a.m 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res 
was  deeimed  passed. 


OR  FRIDAY,  APRIL  19, 
SDAY  APRIL  23,  1991 

ILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nsent  that  when  the  Sen- 
s  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  reciss  until  10  a.m.  on  Friday, 
April  19;  thit  on  Friday,  April  19,  the 
Senate  meeti  in  pro  forma  session  only; 
that  at  the  close  of  the  pro  forma  ses- 
sion, the  Sepate  stand  in  recess  until 
9:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  23;  that  on 
Tuesday,  Apttl  23,  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to!  date;  that  following  the 
time  reserved  for  the  two  leaders,  there 
be  a  period  fbr  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyopd  10  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  td  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  eac) 

k  unanimous  consent  that 
e  Senate  begrin  consider- 
oncurrent  Budget  Resolu- 
by  the  Budget  Committee 
April  18,  and  that  on 
n  the  Senate  begins  con- 
sideration o^  the  resolution,  there  be  40 
hours  remai«ing  on  the  resolution. 

I  further  a«k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  aitand  in  recess  on  Tuesday, 
April  23,  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  respective 
party  conferences. 

ING  OFFICER.  Without 
s  so  ordered. 


I  further 
at  10  a.m., 
ation  of  the 
tion  reportei 
on  Thursda; 
Tuesday,  w 


The  PREl 
objection,  it 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    if 
there  is  no  firther  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consecit  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  un(  er  the  previous  order  until 
on  Fi  Iday,  April  19. 
There  bein  r  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
218)    at    6:18    p.m ,    recessed    until    Friday. 


April  19,  1991,atlOa.m 


J^ril  18,  1991 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  18, 1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MART  ANN  CA8ET.  OF  COUXIADO.  A  CARKER  MEMBER 
OP  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF  COtW- 
SEIiOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EnHACnDINART  AND 
PLENIFOTENTIART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  ins  DEMOCRATIC  AND  POPULAR  RKPDBUC  OF  ALGE- 
RIA. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWDia  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  IWh 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  DONALD  U  CROMXR.  51»-S4-IK1.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POemON  OF  DCPtHtTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SniLITT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  EDWARD  P.  BARRT.  JR..  StS-AMBOi.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMBTT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  FOemON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RBBPON- 
SIBILITT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION Ml: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  MARTIN  J.  RTAN.  JR..  173-30-4021.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  UNDBt  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  «M: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG.  GEN.  LAWRENCE  E.  BOBSE.  «B-a(-<MOFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG.  GDI.  PHILLIP  E.  BRACHER.  3U-3»-9aaaFK  RBOULAR 
AIRFCHICE. 

BRIO.  GEN.  ROBERT  A.  BUETHI.  JK.  aU-3>-TS71FR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG.  GEN.  HUtRAM  B.  BURR.  JR..  4Sl-<(-0MSFR.  REGULAR 
AIRFintCX. 

BRIO.  GEN.  MICHAEL  J.  BUTCRKO.  JR.,  aa-aO-3a64FR.  REG- 
ULAR AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG.  GEN.  LEWIS  E.  CURTIS,  m.  43&-ai-MMFR.  REGULAR 
AIRF(»CK. 

BRIG.  GEN.  BRETT  M.  DULA.  iSt-M-USOFR.  RBOULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

BRIO.  GEN.  MARVIN  S.  RVIN.  On-M-nOFR.  RBOULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 


BRIG.  GEN.  JAMXB  A.  FAIN,  JR.,  ja-at-Smn,  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG.  GKN.   LAWRENCE  P.   FARXKLI^  JK.  4U-«-nMFR. 

RBOULAR  AIR  FORCr 
BRIO.  GEN.  BRUCE  L.  FI8TER.  I73-3»«UFR.  RBOULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
BRIO.  OEN.  CHARLES  E.  FRANKLIN.  tn-M-UXBFR.  RBGU- 

LAR  AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG.  OEN.  BUSTBt  C.  OL068ON.  MO-M-MOFR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIO.  GEN.  THOMAS  R.  GRIFFTTH.  aO-O-llUrR.  RBOULAR 

AIRFCHtCE. 
BRIG.  GEN.  KBrnVTH  L.  HAGEMANN.  SR.  iB-aO-Hn»FR. 

RBOULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG.  OBt.  LARRT  L.  HBIRT.  «B-M-37»FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
BRIO.  OEN.  JAMBS  F.  HINKEU  4U-<(-l«a»FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
BRIO.  GEN.  JAMES  M.   HURLX7.  Mt-TO-UOSFK  RBOULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG.  GEN.  JOHN  P.  JUMPER.  Ot-aO-TISTFR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
BRIO   OEN.  JOHN  O.  LORBER  4B-4*-7atlFR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
BRIO.  OEN.  JAMES  E.  MCCARTHY.  OOO-aHMTFR.  RBOULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIO.   OEN.   JOHN   F.   PHILLIPS.   4(S-'n>-3144FR.   REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIO.  OEN.  JOSEPH  J.  REDDDI.  SM-St-SOaSFR.  RBOULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG.  GEN.  XRVn  J.  ROKKB.  ffl-O-llMFR.  REGULAR  ADt 

FORCE. 
BRIG.  GEN.   DONALD  B.   SMITH.   4IS-«-7U6FR.   RBOULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG.   GEN.   EDWIN   E.   TEN080.   S6O-93-0anFR.   RBOULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIO.  OEN.  THAD  A.  WOLFE.  SSbSt-JUSFH..  RBOmjAR  AIR 

FORCE. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICUIS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DOTY  LIST,  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  ORADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  Ot 
AND  a.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 


BARBARA  O.  COVINGTON. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

DENNIS  M.  KOWAL.  tmSt-tUI 
PinXR  D.  TREMBLAT,  000-40-1130 

ARMY 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

CHARLES  E.  PARDELMANN.  136-40-0305 
THOMAS  J.  MULYCA.  lU-40-aMt 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

MIKE  HAYDEN.  OF  KANSAS.  TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY FOR  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR.  VICE  CONSTANCE  BASTINE  HARRIMAN. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  18. 1991: 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH*  IMPROVEMENT 

EUNICE  N.  SATO.  OF  CAUFORNIA.  TO  BE  A  «"""p  OF 
THE  MATIOHAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  KDDCAT10MAL 
RBBEARCB  AND  IMPROVXMntT  FOR  A  TBM  BPIBINa 
SEPTEMBER  30.  1*»1. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  *■»»«■»»«  Qf 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDDCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVBfBrr  FOK  THE  TBIMS  MIM- 
CATED: 

DALE  P  OOLD.  OF  VIBOINIA.  FOR  A  TERM  DCPnUNO 
SEPTEMBER  30.  Un 

JACK  RAYMOMD  RBED.  OF  MIB8IBSIPPL  PCft  A  THM 
EZPnUMO  8EPTBIBER  30.  UM. 

SANDRA  MILLS,  OF  WISCONSIN,  TO  BE  A  MffMfiy  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDDCATXWAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPHOVEMB«T  FOR  A  TBUi  ^mUMO 
SEPTEMBER  30.  IMS. 

PEEMO  ROIO.  OF  FLORIDA  TO  BE  A  tnarta^  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  B>UCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DCPROVEMBIT  FOR  A  T^tM  KSPIHIMO  SEP- 
TDIBER  90.  ISn. 

BARRY  OOLOWATER  SCHOLARSHIP  * 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FOUNDATION 

HANS  M.  MARK.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  A  twtr^wm  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BARRY  GOLDWATBt 
SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXCELLXNCE  IN  B>UCATION  FOUN- 
DATION FOR  A  TERM  EZPIRINO  APRIL  17.  UM. 

THE  FOLIiOWING  NAMED  PBtSONS  TO  BE  •"trawaa  oF 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BARRY  OOLDWATER 
SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EZCELUWCE  IN  IDDCATIOM  FOUN- 
DATION FOR  THE  TERMS  INDICATB): 

FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  A0OC8T 
11.  UM: 

TIMOTHY  W.  TONO.  OF  ARIZONA. 

F(«  A  TERM  EXPIRING  AUGUST  11.  IIM: 

DONALD  J.  SUTHERLAND.  OF  NEW  YORK. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
mniANITIES 

PETER  DBOOURCY  HERO.  OF  CALIFtMUIIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OH  THE  ARTS  FOR 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TDIM  EXPIRING  8CPTE3tBIR  3. 
UM. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMDfATIONB  WDIE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  OOMMTTTEE  OF  THE  SENATT 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  TRUE  KENTUCKY  GENTLEMAN 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIEID 

OF  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  serving  in  this  body  for 
some  time  have  come  to  love  and  respect  Bill 
Matcher,  a  man  who  has  represented  for  us 
much  of  what  this  institution  should  stand  for. 

Bia  has  often  said  ttiat  if  you  take  care  of 
the  health  of  your  people  and  the  8ducatk>n  of 
their  chifcJren  ttvat  you  will  continue  to  live  in 
the  strongest  natkxi  in  the  worM. 

Bill  has  served  for  37  years  in  the  House, 
many  of  them  on  Vne  Subcommittee  on  Laixtr, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education. 
He  has  used  his  chairmarrship  of  this  sub- 
committee wisely,  and  I'd  like  to  think  thafs 
one  reason  why  America  does  indeed  con- 
tinue to  be  No.  1  in  the  estimatron  of  its  own 
people  arKl  throughout  much  of  the  workl. 

An  artKle  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
discusses  Bill's  integrity,  his  hard  work,  and 
his  devotion  to  ttie  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  sure  that  much  will  be  written  in  future 
years  about  Bill's  servKe  to  his  constituents 
and  to  the  American  people.  This  artk:le  is  but 
one  chapter  in  the  first,  rough  draft  of  Bill's 
life,  a  biography  that  I  hope  will  do  full  justice 
to  one  of  ttie  most  honest  and  dedk:ated 
memtiers  of  Congress  In  Amertea's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Washington  Post 
artKle  be  reprinted  in  the  Congressioul 
Record: 

CONORESSMAN  NATCHER,  PRESENT  ON  AI4L 

Counts 

the  kentucky  octogenarian's  vottno  vigor 

(By  Lois  Romano) 

In  a  world  of  excesses,  he  is  a  man  of 
unheralded  self-restraint.  In  a  congressional 
atmosphere  of  frenetic  fund-raising-,  surplus 
staff  and  hap-hazard  attention  to  substance, 
he  is  a  paradigm  of  order  and  control. 

There  Is  no  one  left  on  the  Hill  like  him: 
"MThen  I  first  got  here  37  years  ago,  I  was 
number  435  out  of  435."  says  Congressman 
William  Natcher.  "I  looked  around  the  House 
floor  and  thought.  'None  of  you  are  ever 
going  to  die  and  none  of  you  are  ever  going 
to  retire.'  Now,  here  I  sit." 

Where  the  gentleman  fix)m  Kentucky  sits 
is  fourth  (torn  the  top  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—in terms  of  both  age  and  se- 
niority. At  81,  he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
memlMrB  of  Congress  as  evidenced  by  the 
SaOO  billion  purse  he  controls  as  chairman  of 
the  labor,  health  and  human  services  and 
education  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

He  Is  a  throwback  to  a  time  when  seniority 
meant  something,  when  a  campaign  could  l>e 
paid  for  with  a  Texaco  credit  card,  and  roll 
calls  weren't  parliamentary  weapons  used  to 
keep  members  in  Washington. 

That  this  Democratic  representative  has. 
for  nearly  four  decades,  made  a  total  of  16,883 
votes  and  Quorum  calls,  paid  for  every  cam- 


paign out) of  his  own  pocket  and  rarely  uses 
more  thad  a  third  of  the  congressional  allow- 
ance provided  to  hire  staff.  Is  no  small  feat. 
He  Is  the  |one  member  of  Congress  who  can 
boast  as  ntuch. 

"When  i  talk  to  new  meml)er8  I  say  to 
them  maw>e  it's  better  In  the  beginning  to 
miss  one  Tote  that  isn't  so  Important,"  says 
the  member  who  has  missed  not  a  one.  "I  say 
to  them  lidon't  advise  you  to  do  this.  When 
you've  be^  here  as  long  as  I  have  and  never 
missed  a  dby  or  a  vote.  It's  right  around  your 
neck."      I 

He  is  a  I  sweet  and  courtly  man,  who  al- 
though rsvered  by  his  congressional  col- 
leagues commands  little  attention  off  the 
Hill.  "He  pits  the  i>art  of  the  congressman 
f^m  the  lip  of  his  polished  black  shoes  to 
the  top  ofpls  white  hair,"  says  Vic  Fazio  (D- 
Callf.),  a  meml)er  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.     I 

"The  ultimate  Southern  politician,"  adds 
Dennis  Eokart  (D-Ohlo).  "I  assure  you  he 
knows  evety  member's  name." 

"He's  soildentlfled  with  the  Institution  and 
all  that's  [good  about  It,"  says  Mary  Rose 
)hio),  who  became  the  first  woman 
the  gym  committee  that  Natcher 
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it  that  Is  said  about  the  man 
this:  He  is  stubbornly  practical 
ling  his  massive  appropriations 
e  target  for  wild-card  funding 
amendmeitte— through  the  Congress  and  past 
the  White  House.  No  horse  trader,  he.  This 
singlemindedness.  it  is  said,  makes  him  rath- 
er Infleiitfle  when  It  comes  to  earmarking 
new  or  controversial  monies,  such  as  al)or- 
tion  fundlig.  And  predictably,  he  manifests 
his  tlme-eAmed  eccentricities. 

Hearingfl  start  at  10  a.m.  sharp,  adjourn  at 
noon  and  jrestart  at  2  p.m.  No  exceptions. 
"And  whe4  you're  Interested  in  a  particular 
project."  ajdvlses  one  stafTer,  "you  better  not 
leave  to  g<j  to  the  bathroom— he  stops  for  no 
one.  That  I  old  man  will  sit  there  during  a 
mark-up  if  100-degree  weather  In  his  three- 
suit  till  8  o'clock  at  night  wlth- 
And  you  better  stay  real  close 
you'll  lose  whatever  it  Is  you 
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ved  about  16,000  pieces  of  mall 
over  the  years,  and  refuses  to  re- 
im  to  House  storage  rooms.  They 
are  packaged  in  brown  paper  and  piled  in  a 
closet  In  Bis  office,  which  he  proudly  shows 
off.  "I  havJB  200  letters  Trom  presidents,"  he 
says,  as  will  as  letters  from  "Tony  Randall, 
Lynda  Cai^r  and  Bob  Hope.  ...  I  keep  the 
originals.'"  He  also  collects  gavels,  porcelain 
bells  and  ifepUcas  of  White  House  china.  His 
office  lookfc  like  the  Mount  Vernon  gift  shop. 
He  has  n^ver  cared  to  deal  with  the  media, 
not  during  campaigns,  or  his  years  as  the 
controversial  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia api)roprlation8  subconunlttee  when 
he  intermittently  held  up  Metro  funding,  or 
through  r^ent  time  when  he  has  l)een 
sought  out2  for  fMendly  stories.  He  agreed  to 
chat  for  tlis  piece,  but  when  the  interview 
was  abrupjy  interrupted  by— what  else— a 
roll  call,  ^  Eitcher  refused  to  speak  to  the  re- 
porter aga  n.  "I  believe  we're  finished,"  he 
said  crispl; '  when  approached  after  a  hearing. 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statennents  or 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  i 
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Nonetheless,  for  an  enlightening  15  min- 
utes he  Bhare<  his  philosophy  and  thoughts 
about  the  lob  l^e  loves.  There  is  something  so 
poignant,  evei  sad,  alwut  how  this  man  de- 
fines his  life,  piis  loves,  his  losses,  his  uni- 
verse, through  Ihls  perfect  voting  record. 

He  says  he  t)ad  not  realized  he  was  voting 
at  100  percent! until  1956,  five  years  into  his 
tenure,  when  i  clerk  phoned  him  to  Inform 
him.  "Ever  sisce  then,  I  made  up  my  mind 
I'd  see  where  Ikx>uld  take  it,"  he  says. 

He  takes  no  chances  with  his  vote.  He  en- 
ters the  electrpnic  voting  card  he  carries  in 
his  wallet  notjonce,  as  required,  but  five  or 
six  times  at  different  stations  on  the  House 
floor.  "Then  I  ask  the  floor  clerk  to  check  to 
make  sure  it  tfok,"  he  says.  "I  sat  there  one 
day  and  watched  one  of  my  colleagues  vote — 
and  we  sat  and  waited  for  the  light  to  go  on 
[next  to  his  natne  on  the  board]  and  it  never 
did." 

He  says  he  his  had  "a  thousand  narrow  es- 
capes" but  will  only  speak  of  one. 

When  his  wl  'e  of  53  years  passed  away  in 
January,  he  aiys,  he  simply  accepted  the 
fact  that  he  uould  miss  his  first  roll  call 
vote.  "I  Just  iiald  to  myself,  'Well,  this  is 
it,'"  he  says  vith  resignation.  "I  Just  made 
up  my  mind  to  the  fact.  .  .  ." 

There  was  th  e  Monday  he  needed  to  fly  his 
"beloved  Virgiila"  to  her  final  resting  place 
in  Kentucky.  '  [Tiere  was  the  day  of  viewing 
at  the  funeral  parlor.  And  finally,  there  was 
the  burial  its*  If,  scheduled  for  a  Thursday 
that  the  House  was  in  session.  "I  would  have 
missed  five  voi«s  that  day,"  he  recalls  with 
precision. 

But,  he  says,  the  days  seemed  to  break  his 
way  and  the  aervlces  were  delayed  because 
the  six  grandchildren  could  not  make  it  to 
Kentucky  In  time.  "But  I  had  some  help,"  he 
says,  pointing  Iskyward.  "I  guess  It  was  Just 
meant  for  me  aot  to  miss  a  vote." 

"People  JusB  don't  realize  how  extraor- 
dinarily easy  it  Is  to  miss  a  vote,"  says  Rep. 
Tom  McMlllea  (D-Md.),  who  has  himself 
made  the  effori  to  maintain  a  perfect  voting 
record  since  nls  1986  election.  "You  can't 
undervalue  hl8|  accomplishment.  ...  It  will 
never  be  duplidated.  I've  already  told  myself 
I  am  not  going  to  go  crazy  when  I  miss  my 
first  vote."      1 

There  are  other  disciplines  too.  Natcher 
still  swims  ag^esslvely  in  the  House  gjrm 
several  times  a  week.  Every  day  the  House  is 
In  session,  he  keeps  a  Journal,  which  he  has 
locked  away  somewhere.  Once  a  year  he  pulls 
the  bound  books  out  of  their  sanctuary  and 
invites  a  photographer  to  memorialize  the 
occasion.  Ther^  are  52  volumes  now.  "I  dic- 
tate and  then] have  it  typed  on  the  finest 
Ixjnd  I  can  find"  he  explains.  "I  put  it  down 
Just  like  It  hainens  every  day.  It  takes  some 
doing.  You  havfe  to  be  right  well  organized." 

And  he  writes  religiously  to  each  of  his 
grandchildren  Weekly.  While  all  receive  iden- 
tical letters,  h*  is  quick  to  note  that  no  one 
receives  a  copy.  "I  started  it  when  they  were 
bom— wrote  U\  welcome  them,"  he  says. 
"And  kept  on  g  :)ing.  Every  week." 

A  staff  of  "ilve  ladles" — his  words — helps 
him  with  his  (bsessions.  "I  don't  have  any 
need  for  an  adifiinistrative  assistant,  a  press 


nsertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Sei^te 
or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the 
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secretary  or  a  legislative  aide,"  he  says  flat- 
ly. "We  get  it  all  done.  I  don't  need  to  pay 
any  18  people." 

What  he  does  get  done  with  such  a  low 
overhead  is  impressive.  As  flnancial  puppet- 
eer for  some  of  the  most  popular  and  sen- 
sitive social  programs  around — Job  Corps, 
student  aid.  Social  Security  administration, 
biomedical  research— he  is  on  the  minds  of 
many  special  interests.  Labor  groups  and 
universities  parade  before  him,  abortion  ad- 
vocates wince  at  his  name,  members  beg  him 
for  pennies. 

He  listens  to  all,  changes  his  mind  for  vir- 
tually none. 

The  Job  has  enormous  potential  for  power 
brokering.  That  he  doesn't  take  a  dime  of 
campaign  money,  of  course,  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  input  of  lobbying  groups  who  would 
so  like  to  sway  him.  "They  all  come  to  see 
me  and  I  hear  them  out  nice,"  he  says.  "But 
this  is  the  best  system.  My  wife — she  didn't 
like  the  way  they  did  things  up  here,  but  she 
believed  you  could  be  in  politics  and  do  it 
right." 

To  a  certain  extent,  Natcher  has  tried  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  1953,  the  year  he  came 
to  Washington  by  virtue  of  a  special  elec- 
tion. To  the  amazement — and  at  times  trus- 
tration — of  his  peers,  he  has  never  been  influ- 
enced by  the  times.  He  believes  he  is  re- 
elected not  because  he  is  so  powerful  or  so 
snnart,  but  because  he  effectively  does  his 
"duty."  He  still  runs  his  own  reelection  cam- 
paigrn,  driving  himself  f^m  event  to  event. 
He  says  his  last  campaign  cost  him  a  little 
more  than  16,000. 

The  Washington  Post  files  on  him  overflow 
with  stories  about  his  tightflsted  control  of 
the  D.C.  appropriations  subcommittee  in  the 
'80e  and  early  '70s.  He  is  legendary  for  his  re- 
fusal to  release  millions  in  Metro  funding— 
despite  public  pleas  by  President  Nixon.  To 
Natcher,  it  was  cut  and  dried:  If  the  local 
government  was  not  upholding  its  end  of  the 
bargain  to  improve  the  highways,  it  didn't 
get  the  money.  "It  took  the  combined  effort 
of  the  White  House  and  the  House  leadership 
to  get  that  money  finally  released,"  recalls 
Rep.  Dave  Obey  (D-Wls.),  then  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  "If  you  decide  to 
flght  him,  you'd  better  be  prepared  to  pull 
out  all  the  stops.  He  believes  you  can  only 
have  one  quarterback  at  a  time — and  he's  it 
on  his  committee." 

In  recent  years,  liberal  House  Democrats 
have  been  stymied  by  Natcher's  refusal  to 
loosen  restrictions  for  federally  funded  abor- 
tions. (The  bill's  language  for  the  past  dec- 
ade permits  federal  funding  of  abortions  only 
if  the  mother's  life  is  in  Jeopardy.)  Over  his 
reservations,  the  House  slapped  an  amend- 
ment onto  his  bill  two  years  ago  that  would 
have  allowed  abortion  funding  in  times  of 
rape  or  incest.  President  Bush  vetoed  the 
bill,  and  the  House  failed  to  override  the 
veto. 

Sources  say  Natcher  remains  adamant 
against  introducing  such  funding  into  his 
bill  again.  But  the  abortion-rights  Demo- 
crats still  hope  to  persuade  Natcher  to  give 
his  blessing  to  an  extended  floor  debate  on 
the  matter.  "We  want  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
this  issue."  says  one  such  Democrat  who  did 
not  want  to  be  identified.  "But  to  his  prac- 
tical mind,  it's  counterproductive  to  getting 
his  bill  passed.  Those  of  his  generation  sim- 
ply fall  to  acknowledge  there  might  be  some 
value  in  simply  making  a  point." 

On  other  Issues  of  a  contemporary  nature, 
however,  members  say  Natcher  tries.  "I've 
been  badgering  him  on  [ftmding  for]  breast 
cancer  research,"  says  Oakar.  "and  he's  real- 
ly evidenced  a  desire  to  learn  about  the 
Issue." 
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Says  one  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee:  "You're  not  going  to  see  him 
poring  over  the  newest  studies  on  this  or 
that,  but  he  does  listen.  I  mean,  he  wasn't 
the  last  member  of  the  Congress  to  realise 
the  Importance  of  AIDS  research  funding." 

During  the  brief  interview,  Natcher  alludes 
to  the  time  when  he  might  quit  the  good 
fight.  He  says  the  bells  and  china  in  his  of- 
flce  would  then  go  his  lone  granddaughter. 
And  the  gavels  and  other  masculine  memen- 
tos would  be  given  to  the  grandsons.  He  says 
that  upon  his  retirement,  he  would  also  re- 
lease his  prized  Journals. 

And  the  question  is  posed:  Is  he  planning 
to  cast  his  last  vote  any  time  soon? 

"Oh  no.  no."  he  says,  quite  astonished  by 
the  question.  "No  plans.  No  plans  at  all." 

And  then,  the  bell  tolls  once  again  for  Bill 
Natcher. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  CONFERENCE  ELECTIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA  GRANGE  WEEK. 
APRIL  21-27.  1991 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  arv 
nourx:e  the  designation  of  April  21-27,  1991 
as  Pennsytvania  Grange  \Neek.  In  accordance 
with  the  rich  history  of  the  Grange  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  rural  progress  of  our  Nation,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will  honor  the 
40,000  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grange. 

The  Permsytvania  State  Grange  was  found- 
ed on  September  18,  1873  in  Reading.  PA.  As 
an  affiliate  of  the  National  Grange,  established 
by  Oliver  Hudson  Kelty  in  1867,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  rapidly  became  a  voice 
for  the  needs  of  Pennsytvania  farmers.  During 
this  period  in  the  Commonwealth's  history, 
farming  was  a  part  of  most  Pennsylvanians' 
lives. 

Advancing  ttie  causes  of  farming  in  a  soci- 
ety that  was  becoming  increasingly  dominated 
by  big  business  and  big  railroads  was  one  of 
tfie  earty  challenges  wtiich  ttie  grange  suc- 
cessfully met  Many  of  the  laws  wtiich  ensure 
fair  arxj  equitat)le  Interstate  commerce  today 
can  be  traced  to  the  grange  movemerrt  of  the 
late  19th  century.  Though  farmers  presently 
comprise  less  tfian  1  percent  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's population,  ttie  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  is  still  an  important  force  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  rural  interests.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Grange  has  provided  me  and  many  mem- 
twrs  of  ttie  Pennsytvania  congressional  dele- 
gation invaluable  consultation  on  ttie  1990 
farm  bill  and  a  host  of  other  legislative  meas- 
ures essential  to  rural  America. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  during 
the  week  of  April  21  in  recognizing  acconv 
pNshments  and  contritxjtions  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Grange. 


HON.  BOi  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
former  House  chairman  of  ttie  Environmental 
and  Energy  Study  Conference.  I  should  Nke  to 
anrxxjnce  the  reelection  this  morning  of  our 
colleagues.  Bob  Wise  and  Jan  Meyers,  as 
House  chairman  and  vice  chair  of  ttie  study 
conference  for  ttie  102d  Congress. 

Senators  John  McCain  and  Chris  Dooo 
have  been  elected  Senate  chairman  and  vice 
chairman. 

The  officers  were  elected  by  ttie  study  corv 
ference's  executive  committee.  The  committee 
was  elected  earlier  this  week  by  the  full  study 
conference  memtiership. 

Ttiose  elected  to  serve  on  ttie  executive 
committee  for  the  House  are  Representatives 
Anthony  C.  Bblboson.  Bill  K.  Brewster. 
George  E.  Brown,  jr..  Jm  Cooper.  Peter 
A.  DeFazk).  Harris  W.  Fawell.  Dean  A. 
Gau.0.  Steve  Gunderson.  Scott  l  Klug. 
Jim  Kolbe,  Bob  Livingston,  Bill  IjOwery,  Jan 
Meyers,  Frank  Pallone,  Jr..  Gerry  E. 
Stuods,  Mike  Synar,  Craig  Thomas.  Bob 
Wise.  Ron  Wyden.  and  myself. 

Those  who  will  serve  on  ttie  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  Senate  are  Senators  John  H. 
Chafee.  Christopher  J.  Dooo.  Al  Gore, 
Patrick  Leahy.  John  McCain,  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  and  Claiborne  Pell 

Ttie  study  conference  Is  ttie  largest  legisla- 
tive service  organization  in  Congress,  with  a 
membership  of  more  ttian  290  House  Mem- 
bers and  90  Senators.  The  conference  pro- 
vides us  with  objective  analysis  of  environ- 
mental, energy  and  natural  resources  issues 
and  provides  forums  and  btriefings  for  Serv 
ators  and  House  MerrAiers  to  discuss  these  is- 
sues with  representatives  of  ttie  administra- 
tion, ttie  science  community  and  interest 
groups.  Ttie  conference  does  not  take  political 
positions.  It  was  founded  in  1 975. 

The  conference  has  become  an  even  more 
vital  resource  to  Congress  ttian  Its  founders 
could  tiave  imagined,  as  ttie  issues  tiave  tie- 
come  irx^reasingly  complex  and  tectmical,  and 
concerns  have  grown  ttiat  human  activities 
may  tie  overwiielming  some  of  ttie  Earth's  nat- 
ural resources. 

I  congratulate  ttie  new  study  conference  offi- 
cers and,  as  an  executive  committee  memtier 
and  House  ctiaimnan  of  the  conference's  Cli- 
mate Study  Group,  kiok  forward  to  assisting 
ttiem  in  tti^  efforts. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  CENTER 
FOR  AFRO-AMERICAN  MUSEUM 
PROFESSIONALS  ACT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  ttie  Natnnal  Training  Center  for 
Afro-American  Museum  Professkmals  Act.  a 
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measure  to  help  train  professionals  in  Afro- 
American  history  and  culture  for  our  Nation's 
museums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  legislation  enacted  in  1976, 
Congress  first  recognized  tvA  there  is  a  gross 
underrapresentaiion  of  Afro-American  museum 
professionals.  In  1978.  Congress  passed  leg- 
isiation  which  estat)lished  a  national  commis- 
sion to  develop  plans  for  construction  arxj  op- 
eration of  a  museum. 

The  National  Afro-American  Museum  and 
Cultural  Center  at  Wilt>erforce.  OH,  opened  to 
the  putilic  In  April  1988.  The  museum  has  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations  In  the  quality  of  exhjt> 
its  and  number  of  visitors.  Moreover,  this  mu- 
seum has  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
Afro-American  historical  arxl  cultural  material 
in  our  Nation. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
training  center  and  educational  program  at  the 
museum.  A  paucity  of  Afro-American  museum 
professionats  in  our  Nation  has  resulted  in  the 
failure  to  preserve  important  Afro-American 
historical  and  cultural  artifacts.  While  there  are 
efforts  underway  to  establish  Afro-American 
museums  in  several  other  States,  no  Institu- 
tion In  our  Nation  has  a  curriculum  leading  to 
a  degree  in  Afro-American  museum  studies. 
By  means  of  a  contract  with  a  consortium  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  a  program  of 
study  leading  to  a  graduate  degree  in  Afro- 
American  museum  stud»s  will  be  imple- 
memed  at  the  training  center. 

The  museum  now  seeks  support  from  Corv 
grass  for  estabfishment  of  the  training  center. 
Congress  intended  that  ttiere  be  a  Federal- 
State  partnership  to  fund  the  museum,  yet 
thus  far  ttie  State  of  Ohio  has  assumed  almost 
exclusive  financial  responsibility.  The  State  of 
Ohio  assumed  ttvs  responsibility  with  the  un- 
derstarxing,  based  on  tfie  original  legislation. 
that  Congress  would  provide  financial  support 

If  the  charge  of  the  originaJ  legislation  is  to 
be  met  ttie  training  center  must  be  corv 
stmcted.  However,  the  State  has  gone  as  far 
as  it  can  wittwut  Federal  financial  support 
Completion  of  the  second  phase  of  construc- 
tion is  a  prerequisite  for  Implementation  of  the 
Museum  Studws  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep  in 
mind  the  original  Intent  of  Congress  not  only 
to  buiU  a  museum,  but  also  to  establish  a 
training  center  with  an  Afro-American  Profes- 
swnal  Museum  Studies  Program.  The  mu- 
seum at  WK>erforce  is  already  a  natk>nal 
treasure.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Mu- 
seum Studtes  Program,  a  solid  foundatnn  wil 
exist  for  ttw  preservation  of  African-American 
heritage.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
crJItoal  legislatkm. 


PRESERVE  FAIR  TREATMENT  FOR 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEFERRED 
COMPENSATION  PLANS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUFOBNIA 
IN  THB  HOi;SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaNfomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  address  an  issue  of  great  corv 
cam  to  emptoyees  of  State  and  local  govenv 
the  United  States.   irKkxfng 
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empk)yees    of    San    the  date,   or 


more    than     1 1 .000 
Bernardino  County. 

Deposit  insurance  reform  legislatk>n  is  now 
moving  in>the  House  and  the  Senate.  Legiti- 
mate concerns  have  been  raised  about  the 
scope  of  Federal  deposit  insurance,  and  I 
agree  that  this  issue  should  be  examined 
carefully.  But  In  our  headk>ng  rush  to  avert  a 
crisis  In  the  banking  Industry,  and  to  distance 
ourselves  from  the  taint  of  the  savings  and 
k>an  debacle,  we  must  not  damage  those  de- 
serving small  depositors  wfio  rely  on  Federal 
insurance. 

Unless  We  act,  employees  of  State  and  local 
govemments  throughout  ttie  United  States  will 
tose  ttie  protection  of  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance on  tf»eir  empkjyee  savings  plan,  krxjwn 
as  ttie  section  457  plan.  A  457  plan  Is  a  k>ng- 
term,  tax  defen-ed  savings  plan  like  an  IRA  or 
a  401  (k),  IM  It  Is  available  only  to  employees 
of  State  and  kx:al  governments.  The  plan  al- 
k)ws  employees  to  direct  their  Investments  to 
either  mutsal  funds  or  to  federally  Insured  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  and  to  shift  ttiose  invest- 
ments aroynd  as  often  as  once  a  month.  Nine- 
ty percent  bf  the  emptoyees  of  San  Bernardino 
County,  CA,  wtio  use  the  457  plan  choose  to 
Invest  In  fie  federally  Insured  certificates  of 
deposit.  Instead  of  the  higherpaying  but  riskier 
mutual  funds. 

When  v«e  passed  FIRREA.  the  FDIC  was 
charged  w*h  the  responsibility  of  harmonizing 
Its  deposit  insurance  policies  with  ttiose  of  the 
FSLIC.  F$LIC  permitted  passthrough  Insur- 
ance of  saptkxi  457  funds,  FDIC  dkl  not  After 
review.  FD|C  corxduded  that  It  lacked  legal  au- 
thority to  lisure  such  accounts,  and  advised 
Congress  ttiat  passthrough  deposit  Insurance 
of  section  457  plans  woukJ  be  terminated  on 
January  2i,  1992.  At  ttiat  time,  FDIC  stated 
that:  I 

While  thjere  are  no  economic  or  policy  rea- 
sons why  tihe  deposits  of  457  plans  should  not 
be  afforded  the  same  passthrough  Insurance 
coverag:e  t^t  Is  provided  for  the  deposits  of 
most  oth^  trusted  employees  benefit  plans, 
the  FDIC  bas  declined  to  insure  such  depos- 
its on  a  passthrough  basis  because  of  a  staff 
opinion  .  ,  .  that  the  plain  language  of  sec- 
tion 457  dues  not  provide  the  participants  In 
such  plans  with  any  ownership  Interests  In 
the  plan's  deposits  ui>on  which  passthrough 
insurance  coverage  could  be  based.  If  Con- 
gress wers  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  or  ^act  some  other  statutory  provi- 
sion, to  provide  that  457  plan  participants 
have  ownership  Interests  in  the  funds  of  such 
plans,  a  basis  would  exist  for  extending  in- 
surance col^erage  to  plan  participants. 

The  statement  reflects  the  fact  that  v»(hile 
legal  ownership  of  457  plans  technk:ally  re- 
skJes  in  the  State  or  kxal  government,  in 
practee  the  State  or  kxal  government  hoWs  a 
fiduciary  relatkmship  to  the  plan  partk:ipant.  as 
in  other  trusted  emptoyee  benefit  plans. 
FDIC's  opi|ik>n  was  that  Congress  could  act  to 
protect  pa$sthrough  Insurance  for  the  plans, 
merely  by  clarifying  that  fuduciary  relatranship 
in  statute. 

I  do  notadvocate  any  actions  whnh  wouM 
Increase  the  risk  of  the  FDIC.  The  FDIC  itself 
has  dearly  stated  on  several  occaskxis  that 
457  plans  deposits  do  not  represent  any  risk 
to  ttie  deposit  Insurance  fund.  But  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  concerned  ttiat  unless  some  at- 
tention Is  devoted  to  this  Issue  now.  It  will  not 
be  corrected  In  time.  Unless  we  act  to  extend 
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to  provMe  permanent  pass- 
through  Insurahce,  we  will  have  broken  our 
promise  to  Stiite  and  iocai  government  env 
ptoyees  across  ttie  country  to  provkje  deposit 
Insurance  for  their  retirement  savings. 

Last  year  my  colleague.  Mr.  Hubbard  from 
Kentucky,  hekl  field  hearings  on  457  plans.  He 
arxl  ttie  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde] 
both  introduced  bills  last  year  to  continue  de- 
posit Insurance  on  sectk>n  457  plans.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard's bill  was  H.R.  5008,  and  Mr.  Hyde's 
was  H.R.  3721.  In  this  Congress,  we  are  just 
beginning  to  grapple  with  the  proposals  to  re- 
form ttie  entire  tanking  system.  Many  Menv 
bers  believe  ttiat  deposit  Insurance  reform 
coukj  take  place  this  year,  others  believe  ttiat 
ttie  prospects  for  passage  this  year  are  re- 
mote. In  either  case,  the  ck>ck  Is  already  tick- 
ing for  457  plai^  participants. 

I  encourage  611  of  you  to  join  me  In  preserv- 
ing deposit  Insurance  for  emptoyees  of  State 
and  local  govemments. 


AMERICAN 
OUR  CO 
OUR 


AND  TEXANS  SALUTE 
DER  IN  CHIEF  AND 
PS 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 


OF  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thw,  sday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  BARTOII  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  pleased  and  honored  to  present  to  my 
colleagues  In  (Congress  ttie  accomplishments 
of  my  many  fine  constituents.  Today,  It  Is  my 
distinct  pleasu«e  to  tell  you  attout  the  efforts 
recently  made  by  several  Americans  who 
combined  ttieir  Indivklual  tiopes  and  prayers 
with  those  of  milltons  of  other  Americans  all 
desiring  to  reassure  Presklent  Bush  of  their 
support  fc>r  his  deciston  to  launch  Desert 
Storm  and  to  assure  ttie  men  and  women 
sen/ing  in  the  Persian  Gulf  of  their  support  for 
their  unrelenting  efforts  to  end  ttie  tyranny  of 
Saddam  Hussepn. 

Like  many  breat  kJeas,  this  one  started 
small  and  grew  quickly  beyond  all  expecta- 
ttons.  It  started  wtien  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Dr.  W.N.  "Bud-*  Walters  from  Willis,  TX,  deter- 
mined there  shoukj  be  a  special  salute  to 
Presklent  Bush  recognizing  his  profound  lead- 
ership In  this  time  of  national  crisis.  Or.  Wal- 
ters asked  his  friend  Peter  Enns— wtw  has  a 
special  way  with  words— to  compose  a  special 
message  whtoH  woukl  fulfill  Or.  Walters'  goal 
of  encouraging'  millions  of  Americans  through- 
out the  Nattori  to  reflect  on  ttie  Presklenf s 
leadership  andjto  offer  their  prayers  on  his  be- 
half. 

Peter  Enns  v^ent  to  wort<  and  wrote  a  Mes- 
sage In  a  Miniite.  The  Message  In  a  Minute 
proved  to  be  so  popular  that  ultimately  over  1 
millton  copies  were  printed  and  distxirsed  to 
over  10,000  churches.  With  the  help  of  these 
churches,  the  Message  In  a  Minute  brochures 
eventually  found  their  way  Into  approximately 
2.3  millton  Anierican  househoUs.  An  Instant 
success,  the  nessage  was  also  recorded  arxl 
played  on  maii^  radto  stattons  throughout  the 
Natton.  I  woukl  like  to  share  this  Inspirattonal 
Message  In  a  Minute  with  my  colleagues. 


President  Busli 


A  man  of  com|)a88ion.  you  understand  grief. 


and  Commander  In  Ctiief. 
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One  nation  united,  in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  world  respects  us,  as  never  before. 

You've  been  tried  as  a  leader.  You  were  in 
control 

You  suffered  a  hit,  and  the  war  took  its  toll. 

A  young  fighter  pilot,  God  helped  you  sur- 
vive. 

"Mission  accomplished,"  you  came  back 
alive. 

You  traveled  the  world,  and  the  world  knows 
your  name. 

Positions  of  power  have  taught  you  their 
game. 

Years  of  experience  have  helped  make  you 
wise. 

You've  seen  nations  fall,  and  you've  seen  na- 
tions rise. 

President  Bush,  we're  proud  of  the  way. 

You  made  your  decision,  by  stopping  to  pray. 

To  seek  God's  direction  in  doing  what's 
right. 

Before  you  committed  our  troops  to  the 
fight. 

You  had  our  support,  as  you  stood  against 

wrong. 
And  now  we  thank  God  that  this  war  wasn't 

long. 
We  yearn  for  the  day  that  all  battles  will 

cease. 
And  the  nations  of  earth,  live  together  in 

peace. 

Realizing  the  astounding  influence  wtiich  the 
message  had  on  millions  of  Americans,  Dr. 
Walters  sought  a  way  to  Ixing  the  message  of 
love  and  hope  from  \hese  many  Americans  to 
the  American  fighting  force  in  the  Middle  East 
With  the  help  of  Colonels  Meridith  Standtey 
and  Jim  Ammerman  of  the  Amied  Forces 
Chaplain  Board  and  Col.  Richard  Peterson, 
chaplain  to  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  and  his 
personal  staff  in  Riyadh,  Dr.  Watters  coordi- 
nated the  efforts  of  many  dedicated  Americans 
to  print,  package,  deliver,  and  distritxjte  to 
over  280.000  American  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia 
a  small  txwMet  whnh  was  prepared  to  facili- 
tate personal  devotkxial  reading,  Bitrfe  study, 
and  to  serve  as  a  reference  book.  The  book- 
let "This  New  Life,"  was  written  by  Rev.  Billy 
Joe  Daugherty,  pastor  of  the  Victory  Christian 
Center  of  Tulsa.  OK.  Reverend  Daugherty  is 
pastor  to  over  9,000  members  of  his  non- 
denominatkxial  church  whk:h  also  includes  a 
television  outreach  ministry  wfuch  serves  sev- 
eral States. 

I  realize  Dr.  Walter's  efforts  and  those  of  his 
frierxJs  arxj  associates  dkj  not  occur  in  a  vacu- 
um arxJ  many  other  Americans  also  found 
ways  in  which  they  coukj  show  their  support 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  President 
Bush,  and  ttie  American  troops  and  their  fami- 
lies. However,  good  kjeas  arxj  initiative  aNvays 
deserve  recognition.  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Walters  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  a  job  well  done. 


OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  5 

HON.  WM.TbR00MF1ELD 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
voce  my  strong  oppositkxi  to  a  bill  whch 
woukj  wreak  havoc  in  the  woricpiace  and 
prove  especially  disastrous  for  small  busi- 
nesses. 
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H.R.  5,  the  striker  replacement  legislation, 
wouM  upset  the  delicate  negotiating  balance 
between  uruons  and  management  that  has  ex- 
isted for  more  than  50  years  under  the  Na- 
tkxial  Labor  Relations  Act. 

This  bill  takes  the  risk  out  of  going  on  strike. 
It  creates  open  season  for  any  wortcer  who 
wants  to  disrupt  the  wori<place.  It  woukJ  en- 
courage woriters  to  press  any  demands,  no 
matter  how  unreasonable,  with  the  absolute 
certainty  that  they  wouW  be  at)le  to  return  to 
wort(  at  any  time  they  pleased. 

Businesses  wouM  be  faced  with  three  unap- 
pealing optwns.  First,  they  coukJ  summarily 
capitulate  to  the  strikers'  demands.  Second, 
businesses  couM  attempt  the  almost  in^xjs- 
sible  task  of  finding  replacements  who  woukJ 
be  willing  to  wort<  even  though  they  knew  they 
wouW  be  out  on  the  street  in  short  order. 
Third,  the  owners  coukJ  choose  to  go  out  of 
business. 

The  striker  replacement  bill  also  brings  the 
Federal  Government  into  an  area  that  it  has 
wisely  stayed  out  of  up  to  this  point  For  50 
years,  only  recognized  unkjns  had  the  right  to 
strike.  This  legislation  extends  the  right  to 
strike  and  ttie  absolute  right  of  return  to  the 
wori<ers  in  any  nonunk>nized  business — from  a 
mom-and-pop  grocery  to  a  small  shoe  store. 

This  legislatkKi  couW  be  a  death  sentence 
for  many  small  businesses,  particulariy  in  this 
uncertain  economy.  The  bill  is  inequitable  and 
unwise,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  CALVIN 
COOLIDGE  BROWN 


HON.  JOE  KOLIER 

op  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  be- 
fore the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  specifk»Hy  horxx  and  pay  very  special 
tribute  to  the  Reverend  Calvin  Coolklge  Brown 
of  Beaver  County,  PA,  who  for  30  solkl  years 
has  faithfully  and  steadfastly  served  God,  his 
church,  and  our  community  in  Beaver  Falls. 
PA,  in  my  Fourth  Congressional  District 

The  Reverend  Brown,  who  has  joined  in 
mamage  more  than  250  couples  in  Beaver 
County,  and  baptized  or  received  by  Christian 
experience  more  than  500  persons,  has  espe- 
cially woriced  very  hard  on  a  great  number  of 
civk:  duties,  responsibilities  and  kx»l  endeav- 
ors. But  he  has  become  most  recently  in- 
volved with  his  deep  concern  about  commu- 
nity youth,  whereas  the  Reverend  Brown  has 
assumed  the  important  task  of  rooting  out 
street  drugs  and  corruptkm. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Mississippi — one  of  eight 
chiklrer>— the  Reverend  Brown  grew  up  on  a 
20-acre  cotton,  com,  and  soybean  farm,  arxl 
later  served  3  years  w\  the  U.S.  Air  Force  be- 
fore learning  the  trade  of  bartering  and  butch- 
ering. 

The  Reverend  Brown  later  moved  to  Cleve- 
land, drove  a  truck  for  5  years,  joined  the 
Open  Door  Baptist  Church  and  married  the 
former  Eva  Johnson.  Both  Reverend  Brown 
arxJ  his  wife  enrolled  into  a  Baptist  Seminary 
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of  the  Bible  in  preparatmn  of  proclaiming  the 
Gospel. 

In  November  1960,  the  Reverend  Brown  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Tabemacte  Baptist  Church 
in  Beaver  Falls  to  be  the  pastor,  and  currwKly 
continues  to  seme  God  and  the  communily  in 
that  capacity. 

Since  his  calling,  he  led  the  congregation  in 
bulking  a  new  sanctuary,  breaking  ground  in 
1971  and  completing  this  house  of  God  in 
1973,  with  many  addHions  added  later. 

But  the  Reverend  Calvin  Coofidge  Brown  is 
an  exceptnnat  groundbreaker  in  more  ways 
than  one.  He  was  the  first  chaplan  for  the  city 
of  Beaver  Falls  and  city  council,  and  was  the 
first  black  enipk>yee  of  the  Economy  Super- 
martcet— now  Foodtand— where  he  helped 
keep  the  door  open  for  atUHOonai  Uack  em- 
pkjyees. 

Inl966  and  1967.  the  Reverend  Brown  was 
recognized  by  the  Beaver  County  Clergy 
Council  for  help  in  pastoring  mental  illness 
and  olt>er  counseling.  In  1967.  1968,  and 
1973.  he  accepted  the  invitatkMi  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Senate  to  serve  as  temporary  chi^ 
lain.  Reverend  Brown,  a  member  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  received  a  special  recognition 
award  from  the  Civk;  Improvement  League  of 
Beaver  County  in  1969.  In  1973.  Reverend 
Brown  was  cited  by  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives  for  his  outstarxfng  commu- 
nity work  and.  in  1977,  Reverend  Brown  was 
a  guest  of  Rchard  Crenna,  teieviskxi  star,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  In 
1978  he  received  a  special  award  from  the 
Beaver  Valley  Service  Ckjb.  and  has  worked 
kxig  and  hard  with  the  Red  Croes  of  Beaver 
County.  He  was  also  presklent  of  the  k)cal 
American  Cancer  Society  for  8  years,  where 
he  was  again  recognized  for  special  service. 

Reverend  Brown  was  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Jimmy 
Carter  in  Alk)uippa,  PA,  during  the  Democratk: 
PreskJential  Canipaign  in  1980. 

In  May.  1984.  the  Reverend  Brown,  re- 
ceived a  call  to  render  God's  sennce  to  Amer- 
can  sen^cemen  in  Germany,  where  he 
preached  the  Word.  Twwe  in  1986.  the  Rev- 
erend Brown  was  favorattly  died  by  tocsi, 
State  and  Federal  representatives  of  Beaver 
County  for  his  overall  wori(  achieved  in  the 
county  and  State. 

Currently,  Vne  Revererxl  Brown  also  serves 
as  a  commissioner  on  the  Housing  Authority 
of  Beaver  County  and  as  vce  chairman.  He  is 
also  vKe  moderator  of  ttie  Allegheny  Union 
Baptist  Associatkxi  of  ttie  Beaver  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  honor  this  man  of  God.  Rev.  Cal- 
vin CooiUge  Brown,  not  only  because  of  the 
many  souls  he  has  led  to  Christ  to  do  His  wiR. 
but  also  because  of  his  many  earthly  services 
conducted  on  behalf  of  his  comniunity,  his 
church  and  his  feflow  man  for  many,  many 
years. 

As  Reverend  Brown  always  says,  "^e  cant 
pari(  here,  we  must  drive  unti  the  day  is 
done."  On  behalf  of  30  years  of  faithful  sen^ 
ne,  I  am  truly  proud  to  commend  Reverend 
Brown  before  my  colleagues  here  today. 
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ESfTEN 


HONORINO  ALAN  (ACE) 
OREENBERG 


HON.  Bill  GKEEN 

OP  NSW  70RX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yofk.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  your  attention  to  ttie  10th 
arviiversary  of  ttie  Raoul  Wallenberg  Commit- 
tee of  Itw  United  States.  In  celebration  of  ttiat 
occasion,  the  committee  will  horxK  Alan  (Ace) 
Greenberg,  its  chairman  emeritus  and  most 
dedfcated  volunteer,  on  May  1,  1991,  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Raoul  Wallenberg  Committee  of  ttie 
United  SMes  was  created  in  order  to  bring 
lecognitkNi  to,  and  discover  ttie  fate  of,  Raoul 
Walenberg,  a  hero  wtK>  saved  ttie  lives  of  ap- 
proximatoly  100,000  Hungarian  Jews  during 
ttie  Holocaust  To  name  a  few  of  its  outstand- 
ing aocompistiments,  ttie  committee  has  fund- 
ed five  human  rigtils  felowships,  one  Swedisti 
feltawship,  and  published  "A  Hero  For  Our 
Tane"  and  "Raoul  Wallenberg's  Chiktrea"  The 
two  pubicattons  have  been  used  as  an  edu- 
cational tool  in  schools  and  lixaries  to  en- 
Ighlen  the  young  about  Mr.  Wallenberg's  her- 
oism. 

Alan  Greenberg  began  his  association  with 
the  commHtoe  wtien  he  took  part  in  a  candle- 
ight  vigl  in  New  York  on  January  17,  1983. 
Since  that  event.  Ace  has  remained  dednated 
to  its  purpose.  As  chairman  and  CEO  of  the 
Bear  Steams  Cos.,  Ace  also  Is  one  of  Wall 
Street's  most  respected  leaders. 

I  should  ice  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing aH  ttw  best  to  Ace  Greenberg  and  the 
F^aoul  Wallenberg  Committee  of  the  United 
Stal^.  H  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  educate  ttie  put>lic  atxxjt 
one  of  ttie  workfs  most  extraordinary  heroes 
and  to  investigate  ttie  details  of  his  fate. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AGEN- 
CIES MINORITY  SCHOLARSHIP 
AND  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PRO- 
GRAM ACT 


HON.  LOUS  STOKES 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
HOVER.  Congressman  Towns  and  I  have 
joined  togattwr  to  introduce  a  bill  which  we  be- 
ieve  wM  address  the  problem  of  recruitment 
and  ratonbon  of  senior  scientists  arxl  adminis- 
trators faced  t>y  our  Federal  research  agen- 
das. The  t)M  is  entitled  ttie  "Federal  Research 
Agandas  Mviority  Sctiolarstiip  and  Loan  Re- 
paymeit  Program  Act'  Ttie  measure  is  in- 
toridad  to  not  only  address  the  crisis  ttiat 
these  insiitultons  face  with  regard  to  senkx 
scianliats  and  administrators,  but  also  to  assist 
them  in  their  efforts  to  irwrease  minority  rep- 
rasenteiion  in  ttieir  work  force. 

The  dHncuMes  ttiat  Federal  research  agerv 
das  ara  experiencing  in  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing quaMlad  scienlists  and  top-level  science 
administrators  has  been  widely  reported.  Our 
dMnguishad  coaaague,  Ihe  late  Congressman 
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Silvk)  bonte  had  a  measure  pending,  H.R. 
3752,  the  Sentor  BkxnedKal  Research  Servree 
Act,  which  woukj  have  addressed  this  issue.  It 
is  well  known  that  NIH  has  an  especially  dif- 
fKult  tine  recruiting  minorities  for  these  posi- 
tkxis.  For  example,  at  ttie  end  of  December 
1989,  t4IH  had  a  total  of  2,922  full-  and  part- 
time  eAiptoyees  in  positions  rated  GS-GM  13 
and  above.  Of  ttiese,  only  331 — or  11  per- 
cent-H|vere  minorities;  1 55  were  black  and  37 
Hispanjc.  Ttie  Akxitiol,  Drug  Atxjse  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administratkxi  [ADAMHA]  and  the 
Centett  for  Disease  Control  [CDC]  have  simi- 
larty  dismal  statistKS. 

The  underrepresentation  of  minorities  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  ttie  highest  levels.  Of  ttie  191 
Senk)ri  Executive  Service  positions  filled  at  ttie 
end  of  I  December  1989,  only  5  posittons  were 
filled  b^  blacks  and  none  were  filled  by  His- 
panics.  At  the  GS-GM  15  level,  blacks  hekt 
22  of  $21  posittons;  and  HIspanlcs  only  hekj 
1 1  of  (tiese  positkHis.  These  dismal  statistics 
have  been  virtually  the  same  for  the  past  3 
years,  even  ttiough  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  I  more  minorities  into  senior  level  posi- 
tkxis.  ' 

The  area  of  minority  recruitment  is  an  area 
that  h4s  been  a  major  concern  of  the  Latx>r/ 
Healthiand  Human  Services/Education  Appro- 
priatioas  Sutxxmimittee,  on  which  Mr.  Hoyer 
and  I  aerve.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts.  In  its  fis- 
cal yefr  1991  appropriattons  report  ttie  com- 
mittee directed  ttiese  research  agencies  to  es- 
tat)llsh  a  program  to  recruit  minorities  into  ttieir 
various  career  fiekls.  However,  ttie  current 
statutory  auttiorities  would  somewhat  restrict 
ttiem  in  carrying  out  this  mandate. 

Therefore,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  Introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  enable  NIH,  ADAMHA.  and  CDC 
to  take  a  more  direct  role  In  recruiting  and  re- 
taining minorities  Into  their  work  force.  In  es- 
sencei  tiie  institutions  woukt  be  able  to  select 
and  trftin  minorities  for  Its  future  work  force  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  military  selects 
and  b^ns  its  future  officers  through  ttie  ROTC 
Prograrn.  The  Federal  Research  Agencies  Mi- 
nority Bctiolarship  and  Loan  Repayment  Pro- 
gram i(  rrxxJeled  after  ttie  highly  regarded  Un- 
dergraduate Sctiolar  Program  whk^  I  Initiated 
at  ttie  bentral  IntelligerKse  Agency  and  ttie  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

Ttie  {bill  calls  for  a  nationwkle  competition  to 
be  tiel|l  to  select  qualified  minority  candkjates 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  work  at  NIH, 
ADAMHA,  and  CDC  in  exctiange  for  up  to 
$10,000  in  undergraduate  sctiolarship  M  per 
year.  These  students  woukl  also  receive  orv 
the-joO  training  at  ttie  agencies  during  ttieir 
off-terms.  Ttiis  woukj  alkwv  ttie  students  to 
gain  work  experience,  leam  atxxit  ttie  career 
fiekis  availatile,  and  estat)lish  mentor  relatiorv 
ships  with  ttie  agency's  senkx  level  adminis- 
to-atorsl 

Ttie  bill  woukJ  also  enatile  ttiese  agencies  to 
meet  Is  need  for  minority  clincal  researctiers 
t>y  forgiving  up  to  $20,000  of  ttieir  educational 
det^t  in  exctiange  for  a  commitment  of  emptoy- 
ment  service  to  the  agency. 

Thwe  programs  do  not  require  substantial 
new  resources.  NIH,  ADAMHA  and  CDC  can 
acconfmodate  25,  10,  and  5  students  respec- 
tively per  year  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1 
millkxi  Ttie  k>an  forgiveness  program  will  cost 
no  more  ttian  $1  mlllk}n  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
Ttie  government  wM  recoup  its  investment 
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ttvough  the!  contributions  ttiese  indivkjuals  will 
make  duririg  their  servtee  to  the  agencies. 
Given  both  the  shortage  of  sdentists  and 
science  administrators  vyho  will  make  a  conrv 
mitment  to  Federal  servk:e  and  the  ctianging 
demographics  of  our  Nation,  this  is  an  invest- 
ment for  ttie  future  ttiat  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  make. 

Original  cosponsors  for  the  Federal  Re- 
search Agsncies  Minority  Sctvilarship  and 
Loan  Repiiyment  Program  Act  are  Louis 
Stokes  of  Ohk),  SJBtty  Hoyer  of  Maryland, 
and  EooLPi  lus  Towns  of  New  Yotk. 


RIAL.TO 


UNIFIED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


HOH  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNU 

m  THElHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  hursday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  S{>eaker,  the 
Rialto  Unifibd  School  District  in  my  California 
congressk>nal  district,  will  celetxate  Its  100th 
anniversary  on  April  24,  1991.  The  school  dls- 
tiTCfs  mott©:  "Youth:  Our  Most  Valuatile  Re- 
source" is  reflected  in  ttie  dedk^tion  of  ttie 
many  peoppe  in  ttie  district  involved  in  the  cru- 
cial enterprise  of  educating  our  community's 
youth. 

On  April  1 9,  1891,  the  Rialto  School  Distiict 
was  created  from  a  part  of  ttie  Brooke  School 
District.  Three  years  eariier,  recognizing  ttie 
growth  In  the  area  and  the  need  for  a  sctiool 
sited  In  Rialto,  a  bond  election  was  held  and 
voters  approved  $6,000  for  the  construction  of 
one  or  more  schools  In  Rialto. 

By  1906,  the  schools  In  Rialto  were  already 
crowded.  9id  voters  approved  $18,000  for  the 
construction  of  an  eight-room  sctioolhouse.  As 
eariy  as  tt^  tum  of  the  century,  voters  in  Ri- 
alto were  recognizing  ttie  integral  role  ttieir 
sctiools  played  In  ttie  community.  Today,  ttie 
sctiool  dist^  continues  to  encourage  the  ac- 
tive partidftation  and  support  of  parents  and 
ttie  comnHinlty,  recognizing  ttiat  cooperative 
efforts  assure  high  quality  education. 

The  last  of  the  1 940's  saw  the  beginning  of 
growth  In  Rialto.  The  first  new  school  bulkJings 
in  28  ye^rs  were  completed.  From  1951 
through  1964,  10  new  sctiools  were  com- 
pleted. On  July  1,  1964,  the  school  distiict  offi- 
cially united,  and  Eisenhower  High  School  and 
Rialto  Junior  High  became  a  part  of  ttie  new 
distiict 

Rialto's  Dopulatkxi  currentiy  stands  in  the 
70,000^uf  range.  Ttie  present  K  ttirough  12 
population  is  approximately  19,990;  the  projec- 
tion is  for  25.000  by  the  mkl-1990's.  RapkJ 
growth  in  ttie  city  presents  all  ttie  protilems 
associated  with  growth,  and  the  unified  sctiool 
district  is  involved  in  ttie  need  for  borxj  issues 
arxl  contiilued  sctiool  construction.  And  yet. 
ttie  dedKsied  men  and  women  of  ttie  Rialto 
Unified  School  District  continue  to  fulfill  its 
misston:  "to  maximize  student  academk;,  so- 
cial, and  fultural  devefopment  so  that  grad- 
uates can  ppply  acquired  knowledge  and  skills 
to  live  meaningful  and  productive  lives." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing 100  years  of  signifnant  accomplishments 
by  the  Ria  to  Unified  School  District 
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HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  April  IS,  1991 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  April  6,  editkMi  of  the  Dallas  Mom- 
ing  News  announced  Rockwell  lntematk>nal 
Corp.'s  plans  to  sell  its  Networit  Transmissions 
Systems  Diviskxi,  a  unit  whnh  supplies  fit>er 
opttc,  mKTOwave  and  other  products  to, 
among  other  customers,  kx^  telephone  conrv 
parues.  Rockwell  officials  have  apparently  de- 
ckled that  this  divison  couW  perform  t)etter  if 
it  is  aligned  with  a  major  telecomnrKincattons 
company. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  Modification  of  Final 
Judgment,  enforced  by  the  Federal  Distrk:! 
Court  overseeing  the  AT4T  divestiture,  broad- 
ly prohibits  the  Bell  companies  from  manufac- 
turing in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the 
seven  Bell  companies— wtx)  comprise  60  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  telecommunk^tk>ns  industry's 
capital  resources— are  prohibited  from  acquir- 
ing this  manufacturing  unit  from  Rockwell, 
even  though  it  might  make  perfect  business 
sense  for  any  one  of  ttie  seven  companies  to 
seek  such  an  affiliatton. 

In  contrast,  foreign  firms  are  free  to  enter 
U.S.  telecommunicatkxis  equipment  manufac- 
turing markets.  In  fact,  almost  every  major  for- 
eign player  has  entered  the  U.S.  market  In 
ttie  Morning  News  artksle,  three  of  ttie  four 
major  competitors  of  Rockwell  in  the  United 
States  were  klentified  to  be  foreign  compa- 
nies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cosponsored  H.R. 
1523,  a  bill  introduced  t>y  my  colleague,  Mr. 
OXLEY  of  Ohk),  whch  would  permit  the  Bell 
Companies  to  perform  research,  devetop  and 
manufacture  telecommuracations  equipment, 
arxl  customer  premises  equipment,  subject  to 
spedfk:  safeguards.  It  woukj  be  doubly  ironic 
for  U.S.  competitiveness  if  our  Nattons  tele- 
communcattons  polcy  prevented  each  of  the 
seven  U.S.  based  Bell  companies  from 
affiliating  with  the  to-be-soM  Rockwell  unit  and 
ttie  ultimate  acquirer  turns  out  to  t>e  a  foreign 
company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  artk^  from  the 
April  6  edttkm  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Apr.  6, 1991] 
Rockwell  Plans  To  Sell  Division 
(By  Jim  Mitchell) 
Rockwell  International  Corp.  plans  to  sell 
Its  Network  Transmission  Systems  Division, 
a  unit  that  represents  a  major  share  of  Rock- 
well's telecommunications  business  and  its 
Dallas-area  operations. 

Rockwell's  chief  operating  officer,  Kent  M. 
Black,  said  substantial  changes  in  the  com- 
mercial telecommunications  marketidace 
prompted  the  decision  to  divest  the  division, 
which  supplies  flber  optic,  microwave  and 
other  products  to  long  distance  and  local 
telephone  companies. 

Across  the  industry,  such  equipment  sales 
to  domestic  long-distance  telephone  compa- 
nies has  slowed  after  enjoying  a  growth 
surge  soon  after  the  breakup  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  In  1984. 
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About  2,700  of  Network  Transmission  Sys- 
tems' 3,e0O  workers  are  in  Richardson.  The 
rest  are  In  Longvlew;  El  Paao;  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  Nogales,  Mexico,  and  Georgetown,  On- 
tario. 

Overall,  Rockwell  employs  about  6,000  in 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  The  proposed 
sale  does  not  affect  Rockwell's  defense  oper- 
ation, with  about  2,300  workers  in  the  Dallas 
area. 

No  employees  are  to  lose  their  Jobe  as  a  re- 
sult of  planned  divestiture,  Mr.  Black  said. 
Rockwell  intends  to  sell  the  division  as  a 
whole. 

"This  (decision  to  sell  the  unit)  has  no  real 
short-term  significance,"  Mr.  Black  said. 
"There  will  be  no  layoffs  as  a  result  of  this 
action." 

The  Network  Transmission  Systems  Divi- 
sion recorded  about  SSOO  million  in  annual 
sales  or  more  than  half  of  the  S851  million 
generated  by  Rockwell's  telecommuni- 
cations operations  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1990. 

Mr.  Black  said  the  Network  Transmission 
Systems  Division  has  been  profiuble.  But 
based  on  trends  within  the  industry,  Rock- 
well officials  decided  the  division  could  do 
better  if  it  aligned  with  a  major  tele- 
communications company  "than  under  our 
ownership." 

Despite  its  sixe,  Rockwell's  Network 
Transmission  Systems  operation  contributed 
about  10  percent  of  the  S5  billion  In  sales 
from  Rockwell's  electronics  sector  and  about 
4  percent  of  Rockwell's  $12.3  billion  In  over- 
all sales  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept. 
30.  1990.  The  electronics  sector  also  includes 
industrial  automation,  avionics  and  defense 
electronics  businesses. 

"It  was  a  decision  we  thought  through  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,"  Mr.  Black 
said.  "And  (we)  concluded  that.  .  .  .  with 
changes  in  the  marketplace,  it  was  in  the 
best  Interests  of  Rockwell,  Rockwell  share- 
holders and  Rockwell  employees  to  sell  this 
unit  at  this  time." 

The  company  has  hired  Wall  Street  adviser 
Dillon,  Read  A  Co.  to  market  the  division 
and  hopes  to  complete  the  sale  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  Mr.  Black  said.  Major  competitors 
of  the  Network  Transmission  Systems  Divi- 
sion include  Northern  Telecom  Inc.,  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Ericsson 
and  Fujitsu. 

Rockwell  chairman  Donald  R.  Beall  said 
sale  of  the  division  will  "help  us  achieve  our 
goals  for  long-term  growth  in  earnings  per 
share,  and  return  on  equity  by  allowing  us  to 
focus  further  resources  on  continued 
strengthening  and  growth  in  our  business 
and  other  actions  to  enhance  shareholder 
value." 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  defense  and 
commercial  electronics  companies  with 
about  100,000  employees.  Rockwell  has  posted 
mixed  financial  results  In  recent  months. 

In  the  19S0  fiscal  year.  Rockwell  earned 
S624.3  million  or  S2.56  a  share  on  revenues  of 
$12.3  billion.  Several  sectors  of  the  compa- 
ny's business,  including  defense  electronics 
and  automotive  electronics,  have  been  under 
pressure. 

Rockwell  stock,  traded  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  closed  down  1,  closing  at 
26T4  on  volume  of  305.000  shares. 

Mr.  Beall  said  the  company,  which  will  re- 
port second-quarter  earnings  in  mid-April, 
likely  "somewhat  below"  the  70  cents  a 
share  the  company  earned  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  1990  fiscal  year. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  LT.  COL, 
LINWARD  APPLING 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSRin'ATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  IS.  1991 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstandng 
soldier  who  has  led  the  ROTC  unit  at  Lincoln 
University,  Jefferson  (Dity.  MO,  retires  from  ac- 
tive duty  June  1,  1991.  Since  LL  Col.  Linward 
Appling  assumed  his  duties  as  a  proteasor  of 
military  science  at  Lincoln  University  in  1985. 
ttie  ROTC  unit  has  won  numerous  competHivg 
awards  and  has  become  a  leadwig  provkler 
within  our  State  of  2d  lieutenants  for  the  U.S. 
Army,  both  Active  and  Reserve.  Lieulanart 
Cotonel  Appling  ends  a  most  rematkBUe  ca- 
reer. Lieutenant  Cotonel  Appling  was  bom  in 
Roberta,  GA,  and  is  a  1961  graduate  of 
Crawford  County  High  School.  He  entered  the 
Amiy  in  1961  as  a  private  and  spent  his  first 
9  years  in  ttie  servne  as  a  noncommissioned 
offeer.  In  1970,  he  received  a  BA  degree  in 
social  science,  with  emphasis  in  business, 
from  Coker  College.  Hartsville,  SC.  and  in 
.  1975,  an  MA  degree  in  pditeal  science,  with 
emptiasis  in  publK  and  health  care  adnvnistra- 
txxi,  from  Wk:hita  State  University,  WicMta. 
KS.  His  initial  assignment  as  an  officer  was 
with  the  4th  Battalion,  10th  Infantry,  Fort  Wil- 
liam D.  Davis,  Republic  of  Panama,  where  he 
sen/ed  as  platoon  leader,  company  executive 
officer,  assistant  operatkxi  officer  lS-3),  and 
company  commander.  In  1971,  he  returned  to 
Vietnam  for  his  second  tour  of  duty  and 
served  as  a  reconnaissance  platoon  leader 
and  company  commander  in  ttie  T  Infantry  (Air 
Motiile),  S  Airtxxne  DivisMxi.  Sutisequent  as- 
signments include  conpany  commander  at 
Fort  Jackson,  SC,  ttie  armor  offners'  ad- 
vanced course  at  Fort  Knox,  KY,  assistant 
professor  of  military  science  at  Wk:hita  State 
University,  Wrchita,  KS,  organizattonal  effec- 
tiveness/organizattonal  devetopment  staff  offi- 
cer, battaiton  operatkxis  offner  [S-3],  and  ex- 
ecutive otfwer  with  the  193d  Light  Infantry  Bri- 
gade, Fort  Clayton,  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
as  the  J-1  kx  the  Joint  Special  Operatkxi 
Support  Element  and  the  Deputy  Acfutant 
General  of  the  U.S.  Readkiess  Command. 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  FL 

Lieutenant  (k)kxiel  Appling's  miitary  edu- 
catkxi  includes  the  Infantry  Offk^rs'  Candktate 
School,  1969;  Airtxxne  School,  1975;  armor 
offners'  advanced  course,  1978;  Command 
and  (aeneral  Staff  College,  1978;  the  organiza- 
txxial  effectiveness/organizatxxial  devetop- 
ment  staff  course,  1982,  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  CoUege.  1982;  Military  Personnel  Offi- 
cers' School,  1985;  and  the  Amned  Forces  de- 
fense computer  science  course. 

His  awards  inchide  the  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
the  Defense  Meritorious  ServKe  Medal,  the  Air 
Medal,  the  Army  Commendation  Medal— ttvee 
awards— the  Army  Good  Conduct  Medal,  the 
Natkxial  Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam 
ServKe  Medal — two  awards — and  several  the- 
ater and  service  medals.  He  wears  ttie  Com- 
bat Infantryman's  Badge  and  the  U.S.  and  Ko- 
rean Parachutist  Badges. 

He  and  his  daughter,  Unda.  reskle  in  Jeffer- 
son City,  MO,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  w« 
remain  a  reskJent  of  Jefferson  City.  MO.  on 
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the  (acuity  at  Uncoln  University.  IHe  wiH  head 
the  Partidpanls  Training  Program  there.  I 
ioww  that  the  other  Members  join  me  in  wish- 
ing Ueutenant  Colonel  Apping  the  best  in  the 
days  ahead.  He  retiras  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  contributed  immeasuraisly  not  only  to 
the  U.S.  Army  during  his  years  of  service,  but 
also  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  an  in- 
spiration to  Army  leaders  of  the  future. 


EXIT 


INTRODUCTION  OF  WHITE  SANDS 
PAIR  COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.JOESiXEN 

OF  NEW  MKXICX) 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing ttw  Wtiite  Sands  Fair  Compensa- 
tion Act,  wtiich  would  auttwrize  $17.5  million 
to  indMduais  who  lost  their  land  or  mining 
daims  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  estab- 
Ishment  of  White  Sarxls  Missile  Range  during 
Worid  War  II. 

During  Itte  last  session  of  Congress  we 
were  successful  in  getting  the  House  JudKiary 
Subcommittae  on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  this  legislative  matter. 

This  legiatation  establishes  a  seven-member 
commission  which  wH  evaluate  the  claims 
aubmited  by  owners  related  to  the  taking  of 
their  property  and  make  payments  to  ttiose 
daimanls  not  fully  compensated.  In  evaluating 
dainw,  the  Commission  wouM  determine  ttie 
value  the  property  had  in  1975  when  the 
U.S.  Government  permanently  took  the  larxjs 
comprising  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
based  on  established  precedents  for  ttie  value 
of  similar  real  estate  in  New  Mexico.  Priority 
consideration  would  be  given  to  ttie  claims  of 
ranchers  and  miners  wtx>  owned  property  con- 
tinuousty  between  1941  and  1975. 

To  gain  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
pight  theee  IndMduals  have  undergone  over 
nearty  haN  a  century,  one  must  go  back  to  the 
intomattonal  strife  that  plagued  this  country  of 
united  Americans  during  Worid  War  II.  Most 
Americarts  were  asked  to  sacrifk»  for  the 
great  cauaeg  this  nation  fought  for. 

The  ranchers  and  miners  affected  by  this 
legialation  are  just  a  taw  of  ttie  marry  patriotic 
indMduals  who  made  great  sacrifces  for  this 
oounlry.  Al  of  ttwae  fine  peopte  gave  up  ttieir 
tanda,  their  IveHiood  and  ttieir  homes  to  the 
U.S.  Gowemment  whtoh  pledged  that  these 
ranchers  and  miners  wouM  be  returned  ttieir 
property  once  WorU  War  II  ended.  The  pro- 
ductive land  ttiese  peopto  gave  up  was  ulti- 
mately used  to  develop  and  detonate  the  most 
destructive  weapon  known  to  mankind  the 
atomic  bomb.  Nearty  45  years  after  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  and  after  ttie  rebuking  of 
Japan  and  Europe,  and  after  a  tiil  authorizing 
ttie  compensation  of  Japanese-Americans  in- 
terned in  American  prisons  during  World  War 
II.  theae  ranchers  and  miners  are  stM  trying  to 
rabuU  their  ives  and  salvage  what  is  left  of 
the  future.  In  a  real  sense,  ttie  destructton  of 
World  War  II  has  never  ended  tor  ttiese  indi- 
viduili  and  their  famHas  and  it  is  ironic  ttiat 
a  nation  wMch  can  estabish  a  Marstiall  plan 
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to  retxikj  Europe  has  failed  to  adequately 
compensate  its  own  citizens. 

Ttie  Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands  Restitutton 
Act,  tit4  II  of  Publk:  Law  100-383.  provkJes  a 
precedent  for  compensation  of  ttiese  White 
Sands  Ranchers  and  miners. 

Wheif  the  Japanese  attacked  the  two  west- 
em  mott  Aleutian  Islands  during  Worid  War  II. 
ttie  U.S.  military  evacuated  atxHJt  900  Aleuts 
from  ttiB  Prit>ilof  Islands  and  from  many  is- 
lands iri  ttie  Aleutian  chain.  Though  this  actton 
was  miltarily  justified,  ttie  Aleuts  were  treated 
pooriy  tfuring  the  rekx»tk>n  period.  When  the 
Aleuts  returned  to  their  villages  after  the  war, 
they  were  confronted  with  wartime  destructkxi. 
much  qf  whch  was  done  by  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel.! 

In  PiDlk:  Law  100-383.  Congress  stated: 

The  United  States  has  not  compensated 
the  Aleuts  adequately  for  the  conversion  or 
destruction  of  personal  property,  and  the 
converilon  or  destruction  of  community 
property  caused  by  the  United  States  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Aleut  villages  during 
World  War  II.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  in- 
justice^ suffered  by  the  Aleuts  during  World 
War  n':  except  an  act  of  Congress  providing 
approp^ate  compensation  for  those  losses 
which  !&re  attributable  to  the  conduct  of 
United  States  forces  and  other  ofHcials  and 
emplosiees  of  the  United  States. 

If  th^  same  standard  were  used  for  the 
White  Sands  ranchers  and  miners,  H  woukj 
aUow  tkem  to  be  compensated  for  publk:  do- 
main lands  included  in  the  ranch  and  mining 
units.  9s  this  is  an  established  precedent  for 
ranch  xjaluation  in  New  Mexico. 

I  bam  introduced  this  bill  as  remedy  for  the 
150  or  so  ranching  families  wtx>  were  dis- 
placed't>y  ttie  creation  of  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range.  This  legislation  woukl  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  ttie  process  of  txinging  an  end 
to  this  controversy.  This  tiill  is  ttie  result  of  an 
intensive  study  arxJ  consultatton  with  ttie 
ranctiefs  and  miners,  ttieir  families,  indivkluals 
of  the  hew  Mexkx)  Cattle  Growers  Associatton 
and  the  range  management  specialists  at  New 
MexKOi  State  University. 


Tt>  PUT  TEETH  INTO  THEIR 
WORDS 


IN 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
"HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  4>XLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the 
attentkm  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  writ- 
ten by  columnist  and  sctwiar  Ben  Wattent)erg 
regarding  the  hypocrisy  demonstrated  by  cer- 
tain of  ttie  critKS  of  ttie  President's  Persian 
Gulf  policies. 

The  sniping  we  have  heard  from  some 
Members  of  Congress  is  just  that—risk-free 
armchtir  quarterbacking  from  politKians  wtio 
vigorously  opposed  U.S.  military  actk>n  when 
ttie  Presklent  needed  their  support  ttie  most 

I  uroe  my  colleagues'  attentkxi  to  ttvs  arti- 
de.    I 

To  Put  Teeth  Into  their  Words 

Some  leading  Democrats  and  liberals  have 
said  t^ey  were  shocked,  dismayed  and  dis- 
tressed that  President  Bush  did  not  help  the 
Kurds  in  their  moment  of  military  agony. 
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They  say  w^  should  do  sometUng  now.  Fair 
enough. 

But  lest  the  waves  of  hypocrisy  climb  dan- 
gerously toward  nostril-level,  there  are  some 
questions  tfcat  should  be  asked  of  Democrats 
and  liberals.  Answers  may  yield  a  serious 
and  sustainsble  American  imlicy. 

Question:  Are  Dem/llbs  In  favor  of  inter- 
vening In  ci^ll  wars? 

In  Vietnatn.  they  were  not.  Not  interven- 
ing in  a  clTll  war  was  offered  as  the  prime 
reason  for  opposition.  We  were  told  that 
America  shisuld  abstain  even  when  the  bad- 
guy  side  in  a  civil  war  was  communist,  ex- 
pansionist ind  backed  by  our  nuclear-tipped 
adversary,  (he  Soviet  Union. 

In  Nicaragua,  ditto.  Moreover,  this  time 
the  conflict}  was  "in  our  back  yard."  But  the 
Dem/llb  lln^  was  that  civil  wars  were  out  of 
bounds  for  America. 

Question:]  Are  liberals  prepared  to  use 
force? 

Liberals  made  the  Democratic  Party  the 
Dove  Partyt  They  opposed  use  of  force  under 
almost  any  circumstance.  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait  wu  cross-border  aggression,  a  sin  of 
the  flrst  magnitude,  without  ambiguities  of 
"internal  affairs"  that  come  with  civil  wars. 
Liberals  said:  Thou  Shalt  Not  Use  Force. 
And  so,  when  the  president  asked  for  con- 
gressional approval  to  blast  Iraq  out  of  Ku- 
wait, two-Hiirds  of  the  Democrats  voted  no. 

Question:  If  Mr.  Bush  had  helped  the  Kurds 
militarily,  would  liberals  have  said, 
"Kurdistan  is  another  Vietnam? 

If  we  had  grounded  Saddam's  helicopters, 
wouldn't  h^  have  used  artillery  and  tanks 
aglanst  ttie  Kurds?  If  we  then  pounded 
Saddam's  artillery  and  tanks,  wouldn't  he 
have  llkeli  used  ground  troops  against  the 
Kurds?  What  then?  Escalation,  in  order  to 
prevail.       i 

How  woiild  liberals  have  responded?  Be- 
cause many  of  the  same  players  said  that  (a) 
Nicaragua,  1(b)  Angola,  (c)  Kuwait,  and  (d)  El 
Salvador  "was  another  Vietnam,"  it  is  likely 
that  if  involvement  in  Kurdistan  had  lasted 
a  while.  It  {too  would  have  been  Vletnamized 
by  liberals.; 

Question!  Why  don't  the  critical  Demo- 
crats put  their  money  where  their  mouths 
are?  If  the^  did,  they  would  help  their  party, 
their  country  and  the  world.  A  "sense  of  the 
Congress"  resolution,  if  passed  with  a  major- 
ity of  Democrats,  could  help  rescue  the  cur- 
rent tragic  situation. 

The  resolution  should  formalize  the  logical 
results  of  Current  liberal  rhetoric.  It  could 
say  that  America  made  a  mistake  in  not 
helping  thi  Kurds  earlier.  It  could  say  that 
the  United  Nations  should  do  the  Job.  (The 
letter  to  (he  president  circulated  by  Rep. 
Stephen  S61arz,  New  York  Democrat,  is  a 
wise  first  4tep.)  In  the  event  the  United  Na- 
tions does  pot  act  with  sufficient  force  (alas, 
likely),  the  resolution  should  seek  allied  sup- 
port. ; 

It  should  say  America  should  now  lielp  the 
Kurds,  with  low-casualty  military  action  If 
necesssary;  In  order  to  halt  potential  geno- 
cide and  t4  achieve  Kurdish  autonomy  with- 
in an  Iraqi:  federal  democracy.  And  it  should 
say  we  will  not  betray  the  brave  kurds  if  the 
going  gets  tough. 

Such  a  resolution  would  resonate  every- 
where. It  need  not  announce  in  a  rub-noses- 
In-lt  manner  that  liberals  have  recanted.  But 
its  implication  would  l>e  clear.  It  would 
mean  tb&t;  In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  lib- 
erals and  pemocrats  are  prepared  to  selec- 
tively supilort  the  good  guys  in  civil  wars. 

Upon  wtijat  principle  could  such  a  resolu- 
tion be  baled?  That  America  is  the  only  su- 
perix)wer,  that  superpowers  have  unique  re- 
sponsibilities and  can  act  unilaterally. 
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What  might  Mr.  Boah  do  with  such  a  reso- 
lution? 

He  would  have  to  seriously  rethink  his  pol- 
icy regarding  the  Kurdish  situation.  He  says 
we  shouldn't  get  bogged  down  In  a  civil  war. 
That  is  reasonable;  after  all,  he  knows  that 
if  it  happened.  America  could  be  split  apart 
again  in  hawk-dove  discord,  as  in  Vietnam 
and  Nicaragua. 

But  if  liberals  were  seriously  supportive, 
new  possibilities  would  emerge.  In  fact. 
America  could  move  with  dispatch  toward 
creating  a  new  world  order. 


LOSmO  THE  UDAIiL  LEGEND 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  eloquent  David 
Rhon  wrote  this  Indianapolis  News  editoriaJ. 
Good  for  htm. 

The  song  says  "From  this  valley  they  say 
you  are  going  *  *  *." 

We  might  weii  say  to  Mo,  "From  this  hiH 
they  say  you  are  going.  We  shall  miss  your 
t)right  eyes  (sic)  and  sweet  smile." 

I  donl  believe  it  extravagant  to  suggest  that 
Mo  UOAU  Is  the  dosest  thing  to  Lincoln  since 
LiTKoin. 

How  sad  it  is  that  America  has  been  denied 
his  Presidency. 

[From  the  IndianapoUs  News,  Apr.  17. 1991] 

LOSINO  THE  UDALL  LBOENO 

In  the  1976  Democratic  presidential  pri- 
mary. Oklahoma's  Sen.  Fred  Harris,  some- 
thing of  a  poltilcal  populist,  quipped  that  he 
lost  his  bid  for  the  presidency  because  his 
supporters,  the  little  people,  were  too  short 
to  reach  the  voting  lever. 

Harris,  however,  siphoned  off  enough  votes 
in  four  primaries— New  Hampshire.  Massa- 
chusetts. Wisconsin  and  Michigan— to  deny 
Rep.  Morris  "Mo"  Udall.  D-Ariz..  the  nomi- 
nation. Jimmy  Carter  was  the  winner,  and 
the  rest,  as  they  say.  Is  history. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  happened 
had  Udall  been  the  nominee  instiead  of 
Carter. 

But  one  can  argue  that  Udall  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  politicians  never  to  have  been 
president.  He  Is  certainly  one  of  the  funniest. 

He  even  made  fUn  of  his  glass  eye,  describ- 
ing himself  as  a  "one-eyed  Mormon  Demo- 
crat f^m  conservative  Arizona — and  you 
can't  have  a  higher  handicap  than  that." 

Campaigning  the  depressed  Farm  Belt  dur- 
ing the  presidential  primary,  he  would  rhe- 
torically ask  his  rural  farm  audiences  if  they 
knew  the  difference  between  a  pigeon  and  an 
Iowa  farmer.  "The  pigeon."  he  explained, 
"can  still  make  a  deposit  on  a  tractor." 

Udall  narrowly  failed  to  become  the  first 
candidate  since  James  Garfield  to  go  di- 
rectly from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  White  House.  Nevertheless,  In  three  dec- 
ades on  Capitol  Hill  he  accomplished  about 
as  much  as  anyone,  authoring  the  Alaska 
lands  act,  the  strip  mining  reclamation  act. 
the  nuclear  waste  act.  the  federal  wilderness 
act  and  the  campaign  reform  act  of  1974.  He 
also  authored  a  delightful  book  Utled  "Too 
Funny  to  Be  President". 

Now  comes  word  that  Udall.  who  has  been 
suffering  ttom  Parkinson's  disease  and  who 
was  injured  in  a  fall  last  January,  probably 
is  resigning  his  House  seat. 

Rap.  Qeorge  Miller.  D-Galif..  remarked  on 
hearing  the  news.  "Mo"  Udall  is  one  of  the 
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legends  in  Congress.  The  guy's  a  hero  to  all 
of  us  who  came  after  him.  If  he  leaves,  it  will 
be  a  major,  major  loss." 

As  columnist  George  Will  once  observed, 
"All  wit  rests  on  a  cheerful  awareness  of 
life's  incongruities.  It  is  a  gentling  aware- 
ness, and  no  politician  without  it  should  be 
allowed  near  ixjwer." 

By  that  measure  alone.  Morris  K.  Udall 
should  have  been  in  the  White  House,  but  has 
served  the  nation  admirably  in  Congress. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHRIS  SEEGER 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEDICAL  STAFF 
OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO  NAVAL  HOS- 
PITAL 


HON.  RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  IS.  1991 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  medk^  staff  of 
the  Naval  Hospital  in  San  Diego,  Califomia.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  had  an 
acckJent  which  required  immediate  medk:aJ  at- 
tentran.  I  was  extremely  fortunate  to  t>e  able  to 
be  taken  to  Naval  Hospital  San  Diego. 

My  first  weeks  in  Congress  were  tumul- 
tuous. In  the  mklst  of  ttie  wrenching  debate 
over  authorizing  the  war  In  ttw  Persian  Gulf 
and  setting  up  my  Washington  and  San  Diego 
offces.  I  suffered  an  eye  injury  whk:h  threat- 
ened my  viskxi.  I  was  nished  from  the  San 
Diego  Airport  to  fMaval  Hospital  and  almost  im- 
medately  into  surgery. 

Due  to  the  exceptional  skill  and  profes- 
skMialism  of  the  Ophthaimotogy  Department, 
my  viskxi  was  saved  in  that  eye.  For  ttat.  I 
am  exceedingty  grateful  to  ttie  men  and 
women  of  San  Diego  Naval  Hospital.  In  par- 
txxilar,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciatkm  to 
tfie  folkjwing  indivkluals: 

CAPT  John  Sutphln.  MC,  USN.  Chairman 
of  the  Ophthalmology  Department. 

CDR  Larry  Sutton.  MC,  USN,  Anesthesi- 
ology. 

LCDR  Steve  Morrow.  MC.  USN.  Anesthesi- 
ology. 

LT  Anita  Kraft.  MC.  USN.  Anesthesiology. 

LCDR  Kelly  Keefe.  MC.  USN.  Surgeon. 

LCDR  Katheryn  Steuemagel.  NC.  USN. 
O.R.  Nurse. 

HM2  Martin  Deleon,  Scrub  Techs. 

HM2  Michael  Messer.  Scrub  Techs. 

LTJG  Kathleen  Vldal,  4E  Ward. 

ENS  Mary  Strom,  4E  Ward. 

ENS  Wanda  Sadowy.  4£  Ward. 

ENS  Patricia  Paulson.  4E  Ward. 

RN  Janet  Harrison.  4E  Ward. 

RN  Hazel  Burman,  4E  Ward. 

HM3  Virgelo  Buscagan,  4E  Ward. 

HM3  Cynthia  Freston.  4E  Ward. 

HN  Theresa  Lamb.  4E  Ward. 

HN  Andrew  Barker.  4E  Ward. 

HN  Gen  Corpuz.  4E  Ward. 

HM3  Michael  Cain.  Eye  ainlc. 

LT  Gary  Tanner,  Eye  Clinic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  servk» 
men  and  women  are  returning  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  our  mili- 
taiy  health  care  pravklers  are  dednated  and 
professkXMl.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
saluting  the  men  and  women  of  San  Diego 
Naval  Hospital  for  their  outstanding  service 
and  commitment. 


HON.  WAIIY  HERGER 

OFCALIFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  paying  trttxjte  to  a 
tniy  exceptional  senwr  staff  member,  Chris- 
topher C.  Seeger.  After  20  years  of  toyal, 
dednated  servtee  on  Capitol  HHI,  Chris  is  pre- 
paring to  return  to  the  private  sector. 

I  personally  owe  Chris  my  continued  grati- 
tude for  the  invakiatite  help  he  provkJed  to  me 
when  I  first  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1986. 
As  Chief  of  Staff  to  Congressman  Nomian 
Shumway,  Chris  offered  wise  counsel  and  irv 
valuable  assistance  in  helping  me  assemble  a 
staff,  organize  my  office,  and  aodimate  to  the 
ways  of  Congress  and  the  Natnn's  Cs^Mtal.  I 
have  continued  to  depend  upon  Chris  through 
the  years,  and  want  him  to  know  that  I  corv 
skier  him  a  trusted  and  toyal  friend. 

Chris  enjoys  the  well-deserved  respect  and 
frierxtehip  of  many  members,  most  especially 
those  in  the  Califomia  delegatkxi.  From  his 
eariiest  days  on  the  Hill,  as  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Representative  Charles  Teague,  Chris 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  leadership 
skills.  When  newly-elected  Representative  Wil- 
liam M.  Ketchum  of  Califomia  was  sworn  into 
offee  in  1973.  Chris  assumed  command  of  the 
KetcfHjm  organizatton,  serving  as  Administra- 
tive Assistant  and  organizing  an  effective.  er>- 
thusiastic  congresstonal  'learn." 

Foltowing  the  untimely  death  of  Bin  Ketehum 
in  June  1978.  Chris  was  appointed  Adminis- 
trator of  the  vacant  congrasJHonal  detrict  by 
the  Ctefk  of  the  House.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  he  and  a  small  staff  served  the  Inter- 
ests of  California's  18th  Congresskxial  District 
in  an  exemplary  manner. 

After  the  1978  electkxi,  Chris  was  recruited 
by  my  friend  and  colleague,  former  Represent- 
ative Norman  D.  Shumway.  to  be  his  Chief  of 
Staff.  Norm  was  fond  of  saying  that  those  of 
us  on  this  skle  of  the  aisle  woukj  do  well  to 
emulate  ttie  skigan  of  tfiat  rental  car  con^iany: 
"We  Try  Harder."  Chris  demonstrated  his  own 
grasp  of  tfiat  premise,  as  weH  as  his  excep- 
tional abilities  as  an  administrator  and  man- 
ager. He  devetoped  a  staff  whnh  was  highly 
motivated,  professkxial,  capable,  and  k>yai.  In 
fact,  Chris'  track  record  with  staffing  speaks 
volumes  for  his  success:  throughout  his  ten- 
ure, he  has  experienced  very  Mile  turnover  in 
senkx  positions.  Equally  telling  is  the  fact  that 
staff  members  who  have  left  to  further  their 
educations,  advance  tiieir  careers,  or  hegn 
families  continue  to  soik:it  Chris'  advne  and 
guklance.  Past  and  present  steff  consktor 
Chris  a  mentor  as  well  as  a  friend,  and  tfiat 
sentiment  is  not  limited  to  those  who  worked 
directiy  with  or  for  him. 

One  need  only  spend  a  short  time  with 
Chris  to  understand  the  secret  of  his  winning 
ways  with  people.  From  ttie  moment  he  ar- 
rives each  day,  he  treats  all  those  who  cross 
his  path  with  kindness  and  respect  He  takes 
tfie  time  to  learn  tfieir  names  and  interests 
and  to  inquire  about  their  families  and  frierxls. 
Countiess  Hill  emptoyees,  be  they  house- 
keeping personnel,  garage  attendants.  Capitol 
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Hil  polioe.  oommittee  or  personal  staff  mem- 
bers, have  stories  to  te«  concerning  Chris 
Sanger's  personal  thoughtfulness,  concern 
and  assistance,  especially  in  time  of  need.  On 
the  waN  of  his  office  hangs  a  framed  reminder 
of  the  philosophy  he  emlxxlies  so  well:  The 
most  important  word  in  the  English  language 
is  "Nve;"  the  least  important  word  Is  "I." 

Wtiile  our  colleague,  Uorm  Shumway.  re- 
tired last  year,  Chris  has  continued  to  apply 
his  convictions  effectively.  For  the  past  4 
monttn,  he  has  paved  the  way  for  Norm's 
successor.  Representative  John  T.  Doouttle. 
I  know  that  Chris'  knowledge  and  experience 
have  tMen  Invaluable  to  John  during  the 
opening  days  of  his  congressk)nal  career,  and 
that  an  excellent  new  organizatk>n  stands 
ready  to  fill  the  voM  wtien  Chris  departs  as  a 
result 

No  one  even  distantly  acquainted  with  Chris 
wH  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  prior  to  coming 
to  the  HW,  Chris  served  with  distinction  for  6 
years  as  a  U.S.  Air  Force  officer.  He  was  re- 
leased as  a  captain  in  1971  folk>wing  a  tour  in 
Vietnam  which  earned  him  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal  with  six  oak  leaf 
clusters,  and  the  Air  Force  Commendatk>n 
Medal. 

Now,  Chris  will  utiize  his  military  dscipline, 
leadership  experience,  legislative  knowledge 
and  personal  charisma  to  meet  a  new  and  ex- 
citing challenge.  As  vice  president  and  legisla- 
tive liaison  for  United  Servk»s  Automobile  As- 
sociatkxi  [USAA],  Chris  will  establish  the  pres- 
tigkxis  San  Antonk>-based  company's  Wash- 
ington offwe.  While  he  will  be  off  the  Hill,  i  am 
certain  he  will  be  neittier  gone  nor  forgotten. 
He  has  too  many  friends  on  the  Hill  for  the 
ftxmer  toss  to  occur,  and  he  has  left  too 
strong  a  mark  to  permit  the  latter. 

Cfvis  Seeger  personifies  the  very  finest 
human  qualities,  professiorally  and  personally. 
He  understarwtB  that  acttons  speak  much  more 
toudly  than  words,  and  Chris  Seegers  actions 
are  those  of  a  decent  man,  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  a  committed  citizen.  All  those 
who  are  privileged  to  krxMv  him  and  wort(  with 
him,  now  and  in  the  future,  will  benefit  from 
the  experience.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
tw  pleaaed  to  join  with  me  in  expressing  con- 
gratulatnns  and  commerxtatkMi  on  a  job  well 
done,  arxj  in  extending  every  t>est  wish  to 
Chris  arxl  his  wife,  Kristin,  as  ttiey  pursue  new 
goals. 
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Mat 


MATHEWS  COUNTY,  VA 


vs  County,  Viroinu— joo  Yean  Old 


(By  J.  Martin  Dlg^s) 

In  ITfO  some  residents  of  that  portion  of 
Olouce^r  County.  Virginia  lying  Iwtween 
the  Nofth  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay  peti- 
tioned the  Virginia  General  Assembly  to  cre- 
ate a  iew  county  by  separating  this  area 
trom  Otoucester.  The  area  In  question  also 
embraced  Kingston  Parish.  An  act  was 
passed  liy  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
1790.  The  borders  of  the  newly  created  coun- 
ty did  Inot  exactly  follow  parish  lines  but 
rather  batural  geographic  lines.  The  act  be- 
came effective  May  1. 1791  and  the  newly  cre- 
ated (ounty  was  named  for  Thomas 
MatheWs.  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates. 

Biceiitennial  celebrations  have  been  going 
on  in  Mathews  since  November  1990,  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  presentation  of 
the  petftion  to  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly. Alebrations  will  culminate  with  a 
mammfcth  birthday  party  being  planned  for 
May  1. 1991. 

Some  of  the  folk  who  have  left  indelible 
marks  Ion  state  and  national  history  had 
roots  Ip  Mathews  County.  Bordering  on  the 
Chesapfeake  Bay  and  almost  surrounded  by 
other  tidal  waters:  Mobjack  Bay.  North 
River  $nd  Piankatank  River  it  was  natural 
that  N^thews  men  would  take  to  the  water 
for  a  livelihood.  This  they  have  done  not 
alone  working  the  local  waters  but  engaging 
in  shiabuilding  locally  and  in  nearby  ship 
yards. ^any  of  the  county's  men  have  taken 
to  the  tea,  so  that  they  have  won  the  distinc- 
tion tliat:  '"The  sun  never  sets  on  Mathews 
men."  tin  addition  such  individuals  as  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee.  President  William  Henry 
Harrlsen.  Thomas  Nelson,  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laratioti  of  Independence,  had  roots  in 
Mathelrs.  Over  the  years  there  have  been 
many  >thers  In  various  activities  who  have 
left  th^lr  imprint  upon  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion. 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BAHMAN 

OP  VntOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
represent  Mathews  County,  VA,  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  county  on  its  bicentennial.  The 
act  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  whKh 
craetad  the  county  tjecame  effective  on  May 
1.  1791,  and  the  county  wiM  conclude  its  b«- 
cemennial  celebratton  on  May  1  of  this  year. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the 
RECOno  today  a  copy  of  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  county's  unofficial  historian,  Mr.  J.  Mar- 
in Oiggs.  which  dscusses  Matfiews  fine  herit- 


ALICIA 


CERVERA:  THE  QUEEN  OF 
BRICKELL" 


IN 


Ms. 


HON.  niANA  ROSLEHUNEN 

OF  FXORIDA 
CHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTES 
Thursday.  April  18, 1991 


ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
please  >  to  recognize  today  one  of  my  con- 
stituen  s,  Alk:ia  Cen^era,  wfx)  recently  was 
featured  in  ttie  Miami  HerakI  as  a  successful 
brokerlfor  corxlominiums  in  Downtown  Miami's 
Brickel  Avenue  area.  The  artk:le,  "Queen  of 
Brickel  carves  nnhe  among  the  high-rises", 
tells  h4r  story: 

Wheti  Alicia  Cervera  was  growing  up  in 
Cuba  ind  Peru,  she  dreamed  of  following  in 
her  mether's  footsteps  and  becoming  a  build- 
er, bijt  the  thought  of  becoming  a  queen 
never  grossed  her  mind. 

The  lexclusive  broker  for  condominiums  in 
the  »ickell  area.  Cervera  has  been  dubbed 
the  "Aueen  of  Brickell"  by  ftlends  and  cli- 
ents, f 

The  Idaughter  of  a  Peruvian  ambassador  to 
Cuba  knA  a  developer.  Cervera  left  Cuba  for 
Miami  in  1961  with  her  husband  after  he  re- 
ceived political  asylum  trom  the  Mexican 
goverament.  She  began  researching  the  real 
estate  market  for  friends  who  also  were  plan- 
ning to  move  to  Miami. 

"Wt  en  I  arrived,  many  fMends  asked  about 
propel  ty  In  Miami."  said  Cervera.  "I  got  in- 


volved in  real  estate  as  a  favor  to  my  friends. 
A  couple  of  years  later.  I  got  my  license. 

In  1970.  she  started  a  real  estate  company 
bearing  hw  name.  Cervera  Real  Estate, 
which  empljoys  her  husband  and  their  three 
children,  w^rks  exclusively  in  the  high-rent 
Brickell  area  of  downtown  Miami  and  has  be- 
come succe^fUl  beyond  her  wildest  dreams. 

"We  did  tnuch  better  than  I  thought  we 
could,"  said  Cervera.  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive. "I  Aldn't  want  to  be  this  Involved.  It 
captured  nm.  I  just  wanted  to  help  fMends 
and  send  my  kids  to  school." 

She  has  ^een  most  of  her  dreams  come 
true.  Her  daughters  are  both  University  of 
Miami  graduates  and  her  son  is  currently  a 
student  there. 

One  of  hor  biggest  coupe  was  securing  the 
sales  agentjjob  for  the  Brickell  condominium 
Villa  ReglSa.  When  giant  developer  Tram- 
mell  Crow  book  over  the  property  after  real 
estate  tyco  )n  Nicholas  Morley  defaulted,  the 
building  wiis  in  need  of  an  agent.  Cervera 
was  the  log  cal  replacement. 

"Alicia  i«a8  well  known  as  the  player  on 
Brickell,"  $ald  Trammell  Crow  area  partner 
Chris  Wheeler.  "As  the  search  for  a  replace- 
ment for  M orley  progressed,  her  name  Just 
kept  coming  up.  We  interviewed  her  and 
came  away  pleased." 

Today,  [working  with  developer  UJo 
Colombo,  Servera  Real  Estate  is  trying  to 
sell  147  unl(s  in  a  40-story  building  called  the 
Bristol.  Th^  residential  building,  planned  for 
Brickell  Arenue  and  Southeast  21st  Street, 
will  be  thej  first  construction  project  in  the 
neighborhood  since  1961. 

Though  the  structure  is  not  yet  built, 
Cervera  saU  she  has  deposits  on  20  percent  of 
the  units.   ' 

Cervera  represents  such  Brickell  land- 
marks as  the  Atlantis,  the  Imperial  and 
Harry  Helmsley's  254-unit.  S60  million 
project,  the  Palace  on  Brickell.  The  build- 
ings attradt  people  from  all  over  the  world. 
"In  1950,, I  went  with  my  father  for  three 
years  to  Iftew  York  and  acted  as  his  sec- 
retary." siid  Cervera.  "I  met  all  kinds  of 
people,  ana  it  has  helped  me  to  deal  with  all 
the  different  nationalities.  Your  approach  in 
selling  haa^to  be  different  to  each  national- 
ity." I 

She  credits  her  success  to  working  directly 
with  developers.  Cervera  believes  that  be- 
cause she  is  in  touch  with  the  public  every 
day.  she  ^as  a  better  feel  for  customers' 
needs  then;  developers  do. 

"I'm  more  aware  if  they  want  Jacuzzis  and 
such."  she]  said.  "I'm  also  Involved  in  adver- 
tising and  po  a  lot  of  research  and  marketing 
for  the  developers." 

Real  estate  is  Cervera's  hobby.  During  her 

tree  time,  occasionally  spent  bike  riding,  she 

is  constantly  thinking  of  ways  to  sell  her 

next  project. 

Cervera  is  enamored  with  Miami's  ethnic 


mix. 
r  day,  someone  from  E^iroiw  said 

is  like  St.  Tropez  for  the  Euro- 
said.  "If  that  happens,  I  want  to 


and  cult! 

"The  oi 
that 

peans,"  si 
be  there 

I  am  hadpy  to  pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Cervera  by 
reprinting  jhis  artKle  from  the  Miami  Herakl. 
Ms.  Cervera's  story  is  typical  of  the  many  suc- 
cessful Irmigrants  wt>o  have  helped  make 
America  what  It  is  today. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Tufts  University  in  Medford,  MA 
and  to  commemorate  Tuflonia's  Day,  1991. 
The  annual  holiday  was  inspired  t)y  the  Tufts 
fight  song,  Tuflonia's  Day,"  written  by  Elliot 
Wright  Hayes,  class  of  1916.  Tufts  alumni  and 
students  all  over  the  worid  will  be  celebrating 
with  ttieir  alma  mater  on  April  19.  Tufts  was 
founded  in  my  district  in  1852,  and  has  been 
tuming  out  the  best  and  brightest  ever  since. 

Our  colleagues  Bia  Richardson  of  New 
Mexico,  dass  of  1970,  and  Pete  DeFazk)  of 
Oregon,  dass  of  1969,  are  testament  to  that 
fact  I  am  also  proud  to  count  three  Tufts 
alumni  among  my  current  staff. 

I  grew  up  just  a  few  miles  away  from  Tufts, 
wfiich  I  have  always  respected  not  only  for  its 
academic  prowess  but  also  for  the  intense  loy- 
alty that  the  students  and  alumni  show  their 
alma  mater.  I  congratulate  Tufts'  president, 
Jean  Mayer,  the  over  65,000  alumni  of  Tufls, 
and  ttie  7,900  cun^ent  students  from  all  50 
States  and  99  different  countries  on  Tuftonia's 
Day,  tomorrow. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  Tufts  and 
all  Tuftonians  on  this  festive  occasion,  singing 
with  vigor  the  song  ttiat  inspired  the  holiday: 
Steady  and  true,  rush  along  Brown  and  Blue 
Raise  a  mighty  score  today. 
Fearless  tear  down  the  Held  and  never  yield! 
Brown  and  Blue,  Brown  and  Blue  for  aye! 

Hammer  them  hard,  boys,  and  break  through 
their  guard. 

That  is  the  old  Tuftonia's  way. 

And  our  glorious  banner  once  again  will 
wave  o'er  Tuftonia's  Day. 

T-U-F-T-S.  T-U-F-T-S.  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  for 
the  dear  old  Brown  and  Blue. 

Up  on  the  Hill  tonight  all  will  be  gay. 

Victorious  in  the  fight,  we'll  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  dear  old  Tufts  to  Glory! 

Pile  up  a  mighty  score. 

It's  bound  to  soar. 

Now  one  goal  more! 

Nothing  can  stop  us;  its  Tuftonia's  Day. 

Push  it  right  through,  l>oys,  we're  rooting  for 
you. 

Now  then  smash  their  guard  once  more. 

See,  they  are  losing  fast,  their  line  can't 
last! 

Brown  and  Blue,  Iwys,  forevermore. 

Right  through  the  hole,  lads,  and  make  it  a 
goal  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way. 

And  we'll  all  turn  out  with  a  lusty  shout  to 
honor  Tuftonia's  Day. 

T-U-F-T-S,  T-U-F-T-8,  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  for 
the  dear  old  Brown  and  Blue. 

Up  on  the  Hill  tonight  aU  will  be  gay. 

Victorious  in  the  fight,  we'll  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  dear  old  Tufts  to  Glory! 

Pile  up  a  mighty  score. 

It's  bound  to  soar. 

Now  one  goal  more! 

Nothing  can  stop  us;  its  Tuftonia's  Day. 

— E.W.  Hayes  (Class  of  1916). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTRODUCTION  OF  TWO  BILLS  TO 
PROTECT  THE  ANTARCTIC  ENVI- 
RONMENT 


HON.  WAL1IR  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  ak)ng  with  other  Mem- 
bers, two  bills  concerning  environmental  pro- 
tection of  Antarctica.  One  bill,  the  Antarctic 
Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1991,  ad- 
dresses the  serious  problem  of  waste  disposal 
and  waste  nanagement  at  United  States  facili- 
ties in  Antarctica.  The  other  bill,  the  Antarctic 
Oil  Spill  Protection  Act  of  1991,  provides 
needed  protection  against  oilspills  in  Antarc- 
tica from  United  States  vessels  and  fadlities. 
This  is  the  second  Congress  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislatron  to  protect  the  Antarctic  envi- 
ronment from  man's  wasteful  practices.  In  the 
101st  Congress.  I  introduced,  ar»d  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  re- 
ported, H.R.  4210,  the  Antarctic  Environmental 
Protection  Act  of  1990.  Due  to  its  wide  sweep, 
that  bill  was  referred  to  four  committees  in  the 
House  and  not  ott^envise  reported.  This  year. 
I  am  introducing  two  separate  pieces  of  Ant- 
arctw  legislation,  divided  along  committee  ju- 
risdictional grounds,  for  more  expedited  corv 
sideration  of  these  measures. 

Both  bills  complement  legislation  introduced 
by  our  late,  esteemed  colleague,  Silvio  Conte, 
and  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush  at  ttie 
end  of  the  101st  Congress.  The  Conte  law, 
Public  Law  101-594.  prohibits  United  States 
citizens  from  engaging  in  any  mineral  resource 
activity  in  Antarctica,  per>ding  the  entry  into 
force  for  the  United  States  of  a  new  inter- 
national agreement  which  wiM  prohtoit  or  in- 
definitely t>an  mining  in  Antarctk:a  tiy  all  par- 
ties to  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  Putjik:  Law  101- 
594  also  urges  the  Secretary  of  State  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  intematkxial  agreement  for  Antarc- 
tKa  whk:h  provides  the  continent  with  com- 
prehensive and  permanent  environmental  pro- 
tection from  ttie  potential  hazards  of  mining  as 
well  as  from  otfier  human  activities  on  ttie  k:e. 
The  State  Department  is  In  the  process  of 
negotiating  with  other  treaty  parties  a  new  en- 
vironmental protocol  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
The  treaty  parties  tfiemselves  recognize  that 
the    existing    system    of    agreements    and 
nonbinding  recommendatkxis  is  inadequate  to 
ensure  comprehensive  and  binding  envirorv 
mental  protectkxi.  The  negotiatkxw,  called  the 
XI  special  consultattve  meeting,  were  begun 
last  November  in  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile,  and  will 
continue,  and  hopefully  conclude,  in  a  meeting 
scheduled  for  Madrid,  Spain,  later  this  month. 
On  March  5,  1991,  the  three  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  subcommittees 
of  jurisdk:tkjn  conducted  a  joint  oversight  hear- 
ing on  the  status  of  the  administratkjn's  nego- 
tiatkxi  of  the  environmental  protocol.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis Bohlen,  ttw  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Oceans,  Intematkxial  Environmental,  and  Sd- 
entifc  Affairs,  briefed  the  subcommittees  on 
the  status  of  tttese  negotiattons.  It  was  dear 
from  this  briefing  ttiat  tfie  treaty  parties  have 
made  consklerable  progress  on  a  draft  proto- 
col, but  there  is  a  kmg  way  to  go  on  several 
key  issues  before  consensus  can  be  reached. 
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One  of  the  remakiing  critfcal  issues  in  the 
new  protocol  Is  how  to  resolve  the  inpasse 
over  mining.  On  the  one  hand,  Austrafia, 
France,  and  New  Zealarxl,  among  a  large 
number  of  other  treaty  parties,  are  urging  a 
permanent  prohibitMn  on  mining  in  Antarctica. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan  ap- 
pear to  be  continuing  to  support  the  conven- 
tton  on  the  regulatnn  of  Antarctk:  mineral  re- 
source activities,  or  CRAMRA.  CRAMRA  was 
negotiated  in  1988,  but  has  not  entered  into 
force  due  to  the  second  thoughts  of  a  grx>wing 
number  of  parties  over  the  prosped  of  rrtning 
in  Antarctica. 

The  United  States  signed  CRAMRA,  but  the 
Presklent  has  wisely  not  submitted  ttie  con- 
ventfon  to  the  Senate  for  its  advk»  and  con- 
sent. Both  the  Conte  law  and  the  Gore  resoiu- 
tton— also  enacted  into  law  last  year.  Publk: 
Law  101-620 — make  dear  Congress'  opiraon 
that  CRAMRA  does  not  provkle  adequate  erv 
vironmental  protectkyi  for  AntarctKa,  and,  ir>- 
deed,  could  promote  the  wrong  type  of  com- 
mercial activities  in  Antarctna.  I  urge  ttie 
Presklent  and  the  Secretary  of  Stete  to  nego- 
tiate a  strong  provisfon  in  the  protocol  consist- 
ent with  the  Conte  law's  call  for  a  pemianent 
prohibitkxi  or  Indefinite  ban  on  mining.  If  the 
United  States  wouU  exercise  OMJCh-needed 
leadership  on  this  questkxi,  I  am  confklent  tfie 
few  remaining  parties  who  support  CRAMRA 
can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  this  more  ratkxial 
point  of  view. 

Once  the  minerals  questx>n  is  resolved,  the 
parties  can  turn  their  attentkyi  to  the  more  im- 
med»te  and  critKal  protilems  of  waste  man- 
agement, marine  polkitton,  environmental  inv 
pad  assessment  procedures,  and  conserva- 
tkxi  of  Antarctk:  fauna  and  ftora.  It  is  these 
critKal  problems  that  my  bills  address.  I  have 
intro(Ax»d  ttiese  tiills  for  two  reasons— one,  to 
indkate  my  views  about  tfie  types  of  provi- 
sions and  standards  that  shoukJ  be  induded  in 
tfie  new  protocol,  and  two.  to  serve  as  tfie 
tMsis  for  domestK  implementing  legislatkm.  If 
the  protocd  negotiatkKis  collapse,  or  the  inri- 
passe  over  mining  remains,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  United  Steles  and  otfier  Natnns 
to  enact  separate  legislatk>n  regulating  the  ac- 
tivities of  ttieir  citizens  in  AnterctKa.  The  mes- 
sage is  dear  to  the  administratkin— do  the 
right  ttiing  for  Antarctk:a  now,  or  we  will  have 
to  corred  the  mistakes  later. 

The  Antarctk;  Environmental  Protectkxi  Ad 
of  1991  amends  tfie  Antarctk:  Conservatkxi 
Ad  of  1978.  This  law  has  not  been  amended 
and  updated  since  its  original  passage.  But,  a 
tot  has  transpired  since  1978.  The  »wx1d  is 
more  consdous  of  the  need  to  keep  AntarctKa 
in  its  relatively  pristine  state  so  ttiat  the  con- 
tinent can  be  used  as  a  platform  for  vakiabie 
sdentifk:  research.  Once  the  continent  is  pol- 
luted, important  woric  on  detecting  and  mon- 
itoring gk)t>al  dimate  diange  wiN  be  tainted, 
too.  We  also  need  to  develop  and  implement 
a  new  phitosophy  on  bringing  materiel  to  Ant- 
arctk:a  so  tfiat  waste  in  and  from  AntardKa 
can  be  reduced  accordingly.  We  also  have  to 
proted  AntarctKa  from  the  hazards  of  oil 
spills.  Recent  acddents  have  shown  the  need 
to  take  more  care  with  ttie  transportation  of 
fuel  oil,  because  once  the  oil  is  spiled,  it  is 
nearty  impossible  to  remove  from  the  ice. 
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The  United  States  Antarctic  Program 
[USAP]  and  the  Antarctic  Conservation  Act  are 
adminislered  primarily  by  ttw  National  Science 
Foundation  [NSF].  I,  among  other  Members  of 
Congress,  have  twen  critical  In  the  past  of 
NSPs  aAninistration  of  the  USAP.  Protection 
of  the  environment  has  taken  a  back  seat  to 
the  pursuit  of  research,  establishment  of 
bases,  and  k)gistical  support  for  scientifk:  re- 
search. The  USAP's  support  of  Antarcte  re- 
search is  important,  but  it  cannot  succeed  if 
the  underlying  environment  is  contaminated 
with  waste,  oil,  open  burning,  and  landfills. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  NSF  is  beginning  to 
take  seriously  the  need  to  have  good  envirorv 
mental  practices  in  Antarctna.  But,  tlie  proof 
of  this  new-found  interest  is  not  yet  in.  NSPs 
efforts  are  based  on  1978  legislation  which  is 
outdated  and  needs,  in  rrry  opinion,  amending 
to  address  the  curent  range  of  environmental 
issues.  NSPs  efforts  are  also  largely  voluntary 
and  may  not  be  bindmg  on  all  parbdpants  in 
the  USAP,  induding  other  Government  agen- 
cies as  well  as  private  citizens  and  private  tour 
operatkxis.  To  carry  out  ttie  proviskxis  of  the 
new  protocol  and  to  make  sure  ttiat  the  Ant- 
arctic Conser/atk>n  Act  is  binding  on  all  United 
States  citizens  in  Antarctica,  amendments  to 
the  act  are  needed. 

More  spectfwaly,  the  Antarctx:  Environ- 
mental Protectkx>  Act  would  regulate  waste 
dtoposal  practk»s  at  United  States  bases  in 
Antarctna;  require  ttie  cleanup  of  past  dump 
sites;  protHM  the  discharge  of  plastks,  other 
garbage,  and  hazardous  substarx^es  from 
United  States  vessels;  require  ttie  designatkin 
of  new  specially  protected  areas;  confirm  the 
appinaiwn  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  [NEPAl  to  Federal  activities  in  Antarc- 
tica; arxj  augn>ent  the  civil  penalties  in  the  act 
and  make  them  availat)le  for  the  protectkm  of 
Antarctic  resources  arKJ  the  corxluct  of  envi- 
ronmental educatk>n  and  training  programs. 
To  eraure  ttiat  NSF  takes  into  account  U.S. 
standards  and  laws  arxj  receives  the  benefit  of 
other  agencies'  expertise,  my  bill  requires  the 
Environmental  Protectnn  Agency  to  assist 
NSF  in  the  devetopment  of  waste  manage- 
ment regulatkx^,  the  Coast  Guard  to  regulate 
vessel  sources  of  pollutk>n,  and  the  Natk>nal 
Oceanic  and  Atmosphenc  Administratkxi  to 
administer  an  environmental  monitoring  pro- 
grara  The  bill  also  auttiorizes  needed  appro- 
priatnns  for  NSF,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
NOAA  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 

The  second  bai.  the  AntarctK  Oil  Spill  Pro- 
lectton  Act  of  1991.  amends  the  Oil  Pollutxxi 
Act  of  1990,  PublK  Law  101-380,  to  apply  its 
key  principles  to  United  States  activities  in 
Antarctica.  I  have  adapted  the  proviskms  of 
the  Oil  Poikjtion  Act  to  apply  to  the  unique 
physical  and  legal  circumstances  of  Antarctx:a. 
My  bM  prohibits  the  dncharge  of  oil  in  Antarc- 
tica by  any  United  States  citizen  or  vessel  and 
requires  persons  wtx>  do  decharge  oil  to  re- 
move the  oil,  restore  the  affected  environment, 
and  compensate  injured  ttiird  parties.  The 
Coast  GtMrd.  whnh  is  the  U.S.  expert  on  oil 
apilB.  is  charged  with  administering  the  act, 
and  can  assess  dvi  penalties  for  violatksns  of 
the  act^  requirements.  The  civil  penalties  so 
cdaclad  wi  be  depwHed  in  a  trust  fund  and 
used  to  he^  protect  apecialy  protected  areas 
and  provide  training  arxl  environmental  edu- 
cation to  persons  visittng  AntardKa. 
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The  Coast  Guard  is  also  auttiorized  to  re- 
quire arxJ  approve  oil  spill  response  plans 
from  United  States  vessels  that  pose  a  threat 
of  discharging  oil  into  ttie  Antarctic  environ- 
ment. ^  to  ensure  that  these  vessels  have 
evident  of  financial  responsiNity  in  an 
amount!  suffcient  to  undertake  their  potential 
liability  under  this  act.  Furttier,  the  bill  directs 
the  Coast  Guard  to  undertake  a  study  of  ttie 
safety  of  United  States  and  other  vessels  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdKtion  of  the  United  States  to 
make  sure  the  vessels  can  navigate  safely  in 
Antarctfc:  waters  and  that  United  States  citi- 
zens traveling  on  these  vessels  are  safe.  I  am 
coTKerrted  that,  with  an  Increasing  numtwr  of 
United  States  tourists  visiting  AntarctKa  t>y 
ship,  ttie  vessels  that  carry  tftem  shouM  be 
safe  to  operate  in  this  harsh  environment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these  Ant- 
arctK environmental  protectkxi  measures. 
When  tie  time  comes,  I  will  urge  their  pas- 
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ment  Office^  and  Firemen.  Irish  American 
League.  M^Okenzie  Post  165.  Ireland  '^," 
Firemen's  Mutual  Benevolent  Assodatkxi. 
County  Dortegalmen's  Assodatkm.  and  Ba- 
yonne  St  Patrick's  Day  Parade  Committee.  In 
1976.  Ed  wfa  chosen  to  be  grarxl  marshal  of 
the  St  Patrick's  Day  Parade. 

Through  oommitment  and  dedKatkxi  to  their 
communities,  citizens  like  Ed  Sweeney  have 
contributed  to  the  strength  and  devetopment  of 
the  United  States.  Ed's  hard  work  has  helped 
make  the  town  of  Bayonne  a  safe  place  to 
live,  a  good  place  to  raise  a  family,  and  a 
friendly  plaoe  in  whnh  all  citizens  feel  a  sense 
of  belongiff .  Men  and  women,  like  Ed,  wfio 
protect  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
members  of  the  communities,  are  an  invalu- 
able asset  jto  America  as  we  face  ttie  chal- 
lenges of  thiB  future. 

On  Friday,  April  26,  1991,  Ed  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  Distinguished  Citizen  Award 
t>y  ttie  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  will  also  be 
honored  by  the  city  of  Bayonne  with  a  com- 
memorative resolutk)n.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  join  me  and  ttiese  groups  In 
congratulating  Mr.  Edward  M.  Sweeney  for  his 
Ufetong  ded  cation  to  the  city  of  Bayonne. 


NUTRITIONAL  HEALTH  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 


<  lUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  rise  today  in 
order  I  >  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  a 
citizen  In  my  dratrict  Mr.  Edward  M.  Sweeney. 
I  tielieve  he  represents  in  many  ways  the  ideal 
citizen,  one  who  dedicates  his  life  to  serving 
his  community. 

Ed's  home  is  Bayonne,  NJ.  He  graduated 
from  St  Mary's  Grammar  School,  Bayonne 
High  School,  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Fire 
Collegi.  Ed  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
WorMJWar  II,  holding  the  rank  of  nfx>tor  ma- 
ctiinist|mate  3rd  dass.  He  arxJ  his  wife  Lor- 
raine l|ave  five  chikjren. 

As  an  emptoyee  of  the  Bayonne  Fire  De- 
partment from  1943  until  1975,  Ed  Sweeney 
exempiified  the  highest  standards  of  public 
setv'K4.  He  started  out  serving  as  a  fireman, 
ttien  was  promoted  to  mechank:,  captain  and 
finally  superintendent  of  apparatus.  Later,  he 
served  as  director  of  publk;  works,  and  in 
1979, .  he  was  appointed  director  of  ttie 
merged  departments  of  putrfk:  works  and 
partes  land  recreatton,  where  he  worked  until 
his  ret^ement  in  June  1990. 

As  director  of  publk:  works  and  paries  and 
recreatkxi,  Ed  accomplished  a  great  deal  for 
the  citizens  and  the  city  of  Bayonne.  He  oper- 
ated a  successful  recyding  division,  setup  a 
cost  affective  and  effKient  metfiod  for  snow 
and  ioe  removal,  and  instituted  ferry  service 
from  Brady's  Dock  in  Bayonne  to  the  South 
Street,  sea  port  in  New  York.  Ed  also  up- 
gradeil  all  ttie  parks  and  playground  areas,  in- 
stalling new  play  structures  in  Bayonne's  Di 
Dometuco  Park.  Ed  Sweeney's  renovations 
provkted  fadlities  that  could  also  be  used  by 
disat)led  chikJren.  The  citizens  of  Bayonne  are 
still  benefiting  from  the  programs  and  projects 
estat]|shed  try  Ed  Sweeney. 

Ed  has  been  an  active  partk:ipant  in  count- 
less community  organizations,  Including  the 
Salvatkxi  Army,  New  Frontier  Democratic 
Club,  St  Andrews  Holy  Name  Society,  Emer- 
akf  S^dety  State  of  l^ew  Jersey  Law  Enforce- 
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Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  im- 
ages more  haunting  ttian  okJer  Americans  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition.  Yet  as  many  as  50 
percent  of  our  hospitalized  ekjeriy  population 
have  been  sakj  to  suffer  from  this  condition. 
Malnutrition  whk:h  In  many  cases  is  prevent- 
able and  treatable.  Malnutiition  whk:h  if  pre- 
vented and  treated  earty,  would  signifk:antty 
reduce  hospital  stays  and  surgery  recovery 
times.  Malnutrition  whk:h  can  drain  ttie  vitality 
out  of  thousands  of  seniors. 

As  a  senior  memt>er  of  the  House  Aging 
Committee  and  as  someone  with  a  keen  Inter- 
est in  our  older  citizens,  I  want  us  to  work  to 
keep  senk)rs  free-living  and  vital  as  k>ng  as 
possit3le.  to  <k>  so  reduces  ttie  demand  on 
our  over-tiurdened  health  care  system  and 
saves  pre4kxis  health  care  dollars.  Of  all  the 
"high-techitotogy"  mettiods  we  can  employ  to 
preserve  and  promote  life  while  saving  money, 
feeding  pepple  is  one  of  the  nfx>st  effective. 

In  Marcfi  we  celebrated  National  Nutrition 
Month.  I  woukj  like  to  join  in  supporting  the 
wort(  of  the  35  member  organizations  wtK> 
form  the  Nutrition  Screening  Initiative.  I  enttiu- 
siastically  support  their  call  to  make  screening 
for  nublti^l  status  an  integral  part  of 
Americ's  health  care  system.  We  must  work 
together  to  make  nutrition  assessment  or 
screening  as  comriKXiplace  as  ttie  checking  of 
blood  pressure  or  pulse  in  ttie  care  of  okler 
adults. 

Increased  efforts  to  improve  ttie  nutrition  of 
all  Americans  were  among  my  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Pepper  Commisskm  whk:h  were 
incorporated  into  ttie  Pepper  Commisskwi  Re- 
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lifestyle— was  signed  Inio  law.  This  language 
is  also  an  integral  component  of  my  legi^ation 
H.R.  8.  the  Universal  Health  Care  For  All 
Americans  Act  The  Nutrition  Screening  Initia- 
tive is  consistent  with  this  specific  rec- 
ommendation. 

Fellow  colleagues,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  recently  released  "Healthy  People  200(r. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services' 
health  objectives  for  the  Nation.  In  it.  Sec- 
retary Louis  Sunivan  calls  for  an  increase  to  at 
least  75  percent  the  number  of  health  profes- 
sionals providing  nutritional  assessment  for 
older  Americans.  In  1988.  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Workshop  on  Health  F>rom(4ion  and 
Aging  recommended  that  "a  nutrition  assess- 
ment be  done  at  admission  to  all  institutional 
or  community  based  health  care  settings." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  delay  in  taking 
this  simple  yet  effective  step  toward  providing 
better  preventive  care  for  our  Nation's  okler 
citizens.  Together  we  can  work  to  institutkxial- 
ize  nutrition  screening  because  nutritional  sta- 
tus is  a  vital  sign  of  America's  health.  Through 
the  leadership  of  this  Congress  and  the  public 
and  private  sector  organizations  involved  with 
the  Nutritnn  Screening  Initiative,  we  can  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  quality  of  nutritional 
health  for  all  of  cider  Americans. 


MEDICARE  TO  CONSIDER  COV- 
ERAGE OF  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH 
SERVICES  TO  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  MATmEW  J.  RINALDO 

OFNEW  JXR8BT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVGS 

Thursday.  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  RINALOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  Eo  Roybal  and  Ralph 
Regula  in  introducing  legislatkxi  to  require 
Medkare  to  consktor  coverage  of  preventive 
health  servk»s  to  the  ekierty.  This  bill  woukJ 
alow  payment  under  Medtoare  tor  coton  and 
cancer  screening  examinatkxtt,  annual  phys- 
toal  examinattons— tnchxlng  various  tests 
such  as  serum  cholesterol,  btood  pressure, 
and  bask;  screening  exams  for  visfon/hearing 
toss— and  bask:  mental  health  screening  tests. 
Under  this  measure,  each  benefit  wouU  be  re- 
viewed as  part  of  a  trial  program,  available  in 
a  number  of  States  and  communities,  before 
the  beneftt  wouM  be  expanded  to  a  naltonwkle 
basis.  Where  the  trial  program  finds  a  servce 
to  be  effective,  the  benefit  wouM  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Medeare  Pro(^ara 

As  vfce  chainnan  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  conskler  health  care  a  top  priority 
in  Congress,  and  it  is  my  finn  belief  that  this 
Nalton's  eMerty  and  dteabled  shouU  not  be 
unfairty  burdened  by  health  care  needs.  Many 
insurance  poltoies,  such  as  Bkie  Crosa/Bhie 
ShieU.  do  not  cover  preventive  care.  The  lack 
of  insurance  coverage  is  a  diskwentive  tor 
people  to  get  the  kkid  of  screening  that  wouM 
show  a  serious  ilness  soon  enough  for  it  to  be 
effectively  treated.  I  have  always  made  efforts 
to  improve  Medcare  and  broaden  it  so  that  it 
does  not  Just  cover  acute  care.  The  purpose 
of  our  bin  is  to  prevent  serious  ilnesses  from 
devetoping  to  the  poim  where  they  are  expen- 
sive to  treat  The  seivtoes  that  this  b«  woukJ 
provkle  may  not  be  covered  by  a  sentor  dti- 
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zen's  private  ftealth  insurance  any  more  than 
they  are  currently  covered  by  Medtoare. 

I  wiH  continue  to  oppose  cuts  in  Medk»re 
benefits.  I  kno*/  the  struggle  many  okler 
Americans  face  simply  to  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tton  and  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance, and  I  am  committed  to  improving  their 
fragile  econorrac  status. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  CARL  C  PERKINS 

OF  EENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  betore 
you  today  to  honor  and  recognize  our  coun- 
try's Vietnam  veterans. 

My  district  in  eastern  Kentucky  is  well 
known  for  its  commitment  to  our  Natkxi's 
armed  servees  and  for  always  responding  to 
our  country  in  times  of  war.  The  people  of 
eastern  Kentucky  are  a  fiercely  proud  foNc  who 
put  toyalty  to  our  Natton  at)ove  virtually  every- 
thing else. 

That  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  wtiy 
eastern  Kentucky  has  consistently  sent  pro- 
portk>nately  more  of  its  kind  to  fight  in  wars 
than  essentially  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  proud  of  our  toyalty  and 
I'm  proud  of  our  commitment  to  fight  when 
called  upon. 

And  once  again,  wfien  war  broke  out  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  eastern  Kentucky  was  there.  We 
performed  our  jobs  with  dignity  and  with  mar- 
vekxjs  speed.  I  am  proud  of  our  performance. 

I'm  also  proud  of  all  those  t©wns  and  com- 
munities tock  home — no  matter  how  big  or 
small— that  are  preparing  parades  and  special 
ceremonies  to  honor  our  returning  troops. 

I  can't  begin  to  teN  you  how  good  it  makes 
me  feel  to  have  seen  whole  towns  rally  to- 
gether in  support  of  our  sokfiers  in  the  war 
against  Iraq.  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
overjoyed  to  see  these  same  comnKjnities 
come  together  to  pay  tribute  to  these  men  and 
women  as  ttiey  come  home. 

And  wfwn  these  hometown  rallies  take 
place,  they  shouW  be  to  honor  all  veterans  of 
past  wars. 

Just  recently,  1  met  with  a  gentleman  from 
Lewis  County  in  my  district  wtm  is  a  Vietnam 
veteran.  Hetokjmethathefelthehadnotre- 
ceived  the  recognitton  that  he  deserved  for 
pwking  up  and  fighting  for  our  country  over  in 
Vietnam.  He  wasnt  sure  wtwtfwr  people  saw 
him  as  a  hero  lice  those  returning  sohJiers 
from  the  Mkldto  East 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  many  Vietnam 
veterans  share  those  same  feelings.  Artd  as  I 
tokJ  that  gentleman,  that  dsturtn  me  greatly 
and  is  the  reason  I  stand  before  you  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  veterans  are  heroes.  And 
they  all  desen«  to  be  recognized  equaly  for 
their  heroism  in  combat  and  tor  defending  the 
freedoms  that  we  as  Amertoans  enjoy. 

And  so,  today  1  wouM  lice  to  humbly  recog- 
nize aN  our  veterans  who  fought  in  Vi^nam.  I 
wouM  lice  to  see  that  all  these  joyous  festivi- 
ties being  planned  for  our  troops  coming  home 
inchjde  the  due  recognitton  of  all  our  other 
vetemas  who  fought  in  past  wars. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  veterans  are  heroes.  Our 
Vietnam  veterans  are  heroes.  Today.  Td  Nke 
to  see  our  country  renew  its  devotton  and 
gratitude  tor  those  men  and  women  who 
tougfit  in  Vietnam. 

God  bless  them  and  God  bless  America. 


CYPRUS— A  NATION  CAUGHT 
BETWEEN  U.N.  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OFomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Gulf 
crisis,  the  United  States  stood  firmly  behind 
full  implementatton  of  the  U.N.  resotottoitt  up- 
hoklingthe  rule  of  law  and  opposing  legal  oc- 
cupatton  of  a  sovereign  natton— first  emptoy- 
ing  sanctions  and  utttrnately  resorting  to  use  of 
force  to  enforce  them.  In  the  wake  of  these 
actions,  heightened  atterrtfon  is  now  dkected 
at  worid  situations  whfoh  parallel  that  of  occu- 
pied Kuwait  One  such  situatton  exists  in  Cy- 
pne-«  natton  caught  between  U.N.  resolu- 
ttons  against  illegal  occupation  and  a  worid 
community  unsure  of  how  to  enforce  them. 

Much  like  the  Kuwaiti  situation  the  United 
States  initially  imposed  an  enrtargo  on  the  ag- 
gressor nation.  Turtcey.  In  the  case  of  Turtcey. 
it  was  an  arms  emtargo  kistead  of  an  eco- 
nonrvc  embargo  as  was  applied  to  Iraq.  In  both 
cases.  Iraq  and  Turkey,  the  embargo  was  kept 
in  place  for  a  short  period  of  time  and  was  re- 
placed with  an  alternative  polny  approach.  In 
the  case  of  Iraq,  it  was  miitary  action.  In  the 
case  of  Turicey,  it  was  diptomatic  efforts  witfv 
out  tfie  pressure  of  an  arms  entergo,  wfifoh 
was  thought  by  the  State  Department  to  be 
impeding  Turice/s  willingness  to  withdraw  its 
troops. 

The  conventional  wisdom  resulting  from 
bo<h  cases,  Turtcey  and  Iraq,  is  ttiat  errter- 
goes  doni  bring  about  the  desired  result  In 
the  case  of  tfie  Turkish  arms  embargo,  it  is 
generally  felt  that  during  the  3  years  whfch  the 
arms  embargo  was  in  place,  Turidsh  troops 
dkj  not  return  to  Turtcey. 

New  information,  whfoh  had  not  been  pre- 
vfously  compiled  and  virfifoh  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention,  suggests  that  the  congres- 
sfonally  imposed  amis  embargo  on  Turtcey 
may  have  had  some  positive  inffoence  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Turidsh  b'oops  from  Cypnit.  This 
data  is  contairwd  in  a  sentor  thesis  of  a 
Princeton  University  student  and  is  based  on 
troop  withdrawal  numbers  taken  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  offcial  UNFICYP  reports  and  from 
interviews  with  numerous  offkaals  from  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States.  Turicey, 
Greece.  TurtdshhCypriots  and  Greek-Cypriots. 

The  Turidsh  troop  withdrawal  numbers  show 
that  during  the  3^A  years  that  the  arms  ember- 
go  was  in  place  and  in  1984  when  the  Con- 
gress seriously  threatened  its  reimposition. 
Turkish  troops  were  wittidrawn  from  Cypnn  at 
an  average  rate  of  2,900  troops  per  year.  If 
that  rate  had  continued,  the  last  Turtcish  froops 
woukJ  have  been  withdrawn  from  Cyprus  arxl 
the  buk  of  the  U.N.  resolutions  regardk^  Cy- 
prus woukJ  have  been  implemented  by  1986. 
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TlwM  who  were  in  the  House  and  Senate 
in  1978  ramamber  that  ttwy  weie  strongly  en- 
couraoed  to  vole  to  IR  the  embargo  t)ecause 
they  were  told  that  it  would  facilitate  Turkey's 
afaflty  to  remove  troopa  from  Cyprus.  The  em- 
bargo was  de8crt)ed  to  be  a  political  impedi- 
menl  to  the  removal  of  the  troops. 

During  the  13  years  since  ttie  arms  embar- 
go was  Mad.  no  Turidsh  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Cyprus.  The  one  brief  excep- 
tion Involves  a  small  troop  wittxlrawal  in  1984, 
when  numerous  voles  on  Capitol  Hill  reduced 
American  aid  to  Turtcey  arxj  suggested  a  re- 
turn to  the  embargo. 

This  new  data  regard ng  the  effectiveness  of 
the  imposition  of  tfie  arms  embargo  on  Cyprus 
and  ttie  ineffectiveness  of  its  removal  with  re- 
aped to  the  removal  of  Turidsh  troops  should 
give  pause  to  ttwse  wtx>  would  discount  as  Irv 
elleclive  noivforce  options.  It  should  alter  the 
conventional  wisdom  wtuch  concluded  that  the 
congressionally  imposed  arms  errbargo  on 
Turkey  had  no  positive  impact  whatsoever  on 
the  mMtary  occupation  of  Cyprus. 

By  preeenlirtg  this  new  data  I  am  not  sug- 
gesUng  ttat  we  today  reimpose  the  arms  em- 
bargo on  Turttey.  I  am,  however,  suggesting 
ttwt  our  foreign  policymakers  should  first  at- 
tempt to  fuHy  understand,  through  the  benefits 
of  perspective,  past  efforts  to  solve  the  Cyprus 
problem  befcxe  ttwy  porKJer  ways  to  bring 
about  compiance  with  U.N.  resolutnns  re- 
garding Cyprus. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
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constari  state  of  war,  things  are  toolang  better 
for  the  State  of  Israel.  Changes  in  the  Soviet 
Uruon  $re  now  yieking  what  Israel  values 
more  thpn  anything  else — Jews  in  search  of  a 
home.  Thousands  upon  ttxxjsands  of  Soviet 
Jews  aie  escaping  a  crumbling  Soviet  Unfon 
to  be  wek»med  into  this  tiny  bastnn  of  de- 
mocract  in  a  hostile  neighbortKxxJ.  Despite 
the  seijous  economic  and  social  diskx»tk)n 
these  n|Bw  immigrants  will  cause  and  are  al- 
ready (tausing  the  State  of  Israel,  ttiey  are 
greeted  with  open  arms  and  instant  citizerv 
ship.  As  Israelis,  these  new  citizens  will  expe- 
rience democracy  and  the  freedom  to  live  as 
Jews.  In  turn,  these  new  Immigrants  provkle 
Israel  with  the  exiles  to  fulfill  the  hopes  arxJ 
dreams  of  Zionism  and  the  population  to  pro- 
tect ttia  security  and  future  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. 

We  tkve  just  been  through  a  very  diffksult 
year  diling  wtvch  Israel  displayed  the  quality 
of  Iter  character  and  frierxlship.  I  only  hope 
that  as  pur  Nation  attempts  to  bring  the  parties 
in  the  Middte  East  together  in  peace,  we  do 
not  forost  who  was  with  us  during  the-war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Israel  well  today,  I  want  to  express  my 
profoun|J  hope  that  Israel's  44th  year  be  more 
peaceful  ttian  ttie  last. 
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well  as  15  grandchiklren  and  12  great-grand- 
chikJren.  wiiam  White  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous contributton  to  all  our  lives  and  he  will  be 
missed  greapy.  We  all  nxMjm  the  loss  of  such 
an  exceptional  maa 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

tJk.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Spencer,  43  years  ago, 
the  remnants  of  European  Jewry  fulfilted  an 
ancient  dream  by  estabSshing  a  haven  for 
homoloss  Jews  from  around  the  gtobe  in  the 
land  of  Israel  I  rise  to  ask  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  wishing  ttie  State  of  Is- 
rael well  on  ttie  occaskxi  of  her  43d  birttiday. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  ttiis  has  been  a  partkailariy  dH- 
ficuR  year  for  ttie  State  of  Israel.  Beskles  ttie 
usual  Arab  hostility  toward  ttie  only  Middle 
Eastern  democracy,  ttie  pemkaous  vfolence  of 
the  inttfada  continues  to  rage,  striking 
unsuspecting  citizens  deep  wittiin  Israeli  teni- 
tory.  Unfoftunately,  wtiat  will  be  remembered 
as  ttie  most  signilicant  event  of  Israel's  43d 
year  is  ttie  infamous  Scud.  While  ttiese  crude 
weapons  of  terror  took  only  a  few  lives,  ttieir 
intact  extended  tar  beyond  ttie  severe  prop- 
erty dantege  they  inWcled. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  Israel  dkl  not  re- 
spond to  a  drecl  attack.  Iratoad.  cednig  to  the 
urgent  lequeete  of  the  United  States,  Israel  re- 
stained  herself.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of 
very  tew  naltons  on  Earth  ttiat  possess  ttie 
aaN-oonlktonoe  arvl  the  sttengtti  to  restrain 
from  reapondng  to  a  drect  hit  upon  a  civilian 
canter.  IsraeTs  restraint  is  not  only  a  testa- 
ment to  laraei  verve,  txit  also  exemplifies  ttie 

unique  nature  of  the  United  States-Israel  rela- 

.*      *  ■ 

mnsnp. 

As  dHHcult  as  it  is  to  befieve.  ttvough  ttie  vi- 

olenoe.  the  btoodshed.  ttie  errbargo.  and  ttie 


WILL  [AM  WHITE  WILL  BE  MISSED 


Mr, 

advise 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  18, 1991 


lATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
KM  tha(  an  outstanding  member  of  ttie 
Sacranlento  community,  Mr.  William  White, 
has  recently  passed  away.  A  native  of  Sac- 
ramentt,  Mr.  White  has  made  numerous  corv 
tritxjtxMis  to  our  community  and  we  will  all 
miss  hi^  presence. 

As  a  superior  court  judge  for  over  29  years, 
Mr.  White  dealt  with  a  tremendous  range  of  is- 
sues and  personalities,  consistently  acting  ju- 
dickxjsly  and  fairly  in  his  case  determinatfons. 
He  coriit)ined  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  ttie  jaw,  an  appreciation  of  the  Importance 
arxl  role  of  laws  and  a  legal  system,  and  a 
sensitiWtty  to  ttie  concerns  of  ttx>se  wtio  en- 
tered his  court  Mr.  White's  courtroom  pres- 
ence arid  fairness  made  him  a  favorite  of  Sac- 
ramento lawyers.  In  fact,  a  Sacramento  Coun- 
ty Bar  Associatfon's  judkaal  poll  rated  Mr. 
White  the  top  Sacramento  Superior  Court 
judge  from  1976  to  1981. 

Mr.  White  attended  law  school  at  McGeorge 
School  of  Law  and  for  many  years  taught 
course  i  ttiere  on  protiate  law.  Before  opening 
a  law  iractne  in  the  eariy  ig30's,  Mr.  Whtte 
was  a  member  of  ttie  National  Guard,  sustain- 
ing an  injury  in  1927  when  his  unit  was  called 
up  to  i^uell  ttie  Folsom  Prison  Thanksgiving 
Day  rioL  In  addition  to  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  superior  court  judge,  Mr.  White  was 
a  member  of  ttie  Sacramento,  CA,  and  Amer- 
ican Bpr  Associatons,  ttie  American  Judfoare 
Society,  and  ttie  Natfonal  College  of  Probale 
Judged. 

Will^m  Wtiite  is  survived  t>y  his  wife  Doro- 
ttiy  W^;  four  ctiiklren;  Mary  Ravizza,  Denis 
White,  I  Wendy  Virga.  and  Janet  Mclntyre;  as 


CALL  Td  CONSCIENCE  ON  PLIGHT 
3F  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

I  OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  ioUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Jews 
wtio  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  are  re- 
peatedly denied  ttie  right  to  leave.  This  is  par- 
ticulariy  po^nant  in  ttie  case  of  Venlamin 
Zakharin. 

Venlamin  iZakharin  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
nied a  visa  on  ttie  grounds  ttiat  he  hokls  State 
secrets.  Mr.  Zakharin  is  an  engineer,  and  he 
arxJ  his  wife  have  been  trying  to  bring  their 
two  children  to  ttie  United  States  for  several 
years.  Evem  ttiough  ttie  wtiole  family  lias  t)een 
granted  perinissfon  from  the  U.S.  Qovemment 
to  enter  our  country  for  permanent  reskJence, 
Mr.  Zakharih  continues  to  be  denied  an  exit 
visa. 

In  Fetxuary  1990,  ttie  Soviet  Government 
demanded  that  Zakharin's  wife,  Irina,  divorce 
her  hust>an<l  if  stie  and  her  two  children  want- 
ed to  leave  ttie  country.  When  the  couple  ap- 
pealed to  the  International  community,  ttie  So- 
viet Government  reconsidered  and  Irina  and 
ttie  two  children  were  alfowed  to  leave. 

This  cas^  is  even  more  urgent  for  ttie 
Zaktiarins  Itecause  one  of  ttieir  sons  has  a 
healtti  problem  ttiat  cannot  be  ti'eated  in  ttie 
U.S.S.R.,  and  ttie  wife  and  two  chikjren  must 
leave  immediately  for  f  eatment  in  the  United 
States.       I 

Despite  hunger  strike  protests  t>y  tx>th  Irina 
and  Venlarnin  Zakharin,  the  Sovet  Goverrv 
ment  contir|ues  to  refuse  Ventamin's  request 
for  an  exit  ^sa,  and  ttie  family  must,  out  of  ne- 
cessity for  t^  chikf  s  health,  be  r^eparated. 

This  heaifbreaking  story  is  only  one  of  many 
existing  cates  of  Soviet  refusniks  wtio  have 
twen  denied  the  right  to  leave  ttie  U.S.S.R. 


TRIBUTi?  TO  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND 
SIXTH  I  GRADE  STUDENTS  OF 
BEAVERTON  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 
BEAVERTON,  MI 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  taOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize ttie  achievements  of  ttie  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  graders  at  Beaverton  Mkkle  School 
in  Beaverton,  Ml.  These  students,  as  partici- 
pants in  National  Reading  Montti,  read  1,306 
books  durir|g  the  month  of  March. 

"Readind  opens  us  up  to  ttie  workj,"  says 
First  Lady  Barbara  Bush.  The  young  men  and 
women  wtto  played  a  role  in  this  special 
month  had  ttie  opportunity  to  open  ttie  world 
a  litUe  txt  more  for  ttiemselves.  Reading  is  an 
activity  we  don't  pay  enough  attention  to,  es- 
pecially in  I  ttiis  day  arxJ  age  of  televiston. 
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where  we  aie  being  bontenJed  with  incredtole 
amounts  o(  intonnaiion  through  the  various 
etodronic  mediums. 

Through  protects  lice  National  Reading 
Month  and  the  Rrst  Lady's  Read-A-Boolc  Pro- 
gram we  can  continue  to  keep  our  Nation's 
young  people  on  the  positive  path  of  reading. 
At  a  time  when  the  illiteracy  rate  in  ttie  United 
States  is  at  an  al  time  high,  this  should  be  a 
very  important  priority  for  our  educational  sys- 
teia 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  students  at 
Beaverlon  Middte  School  for  their  diligence 
and  commitment  in  taking  part  in  Natnnal 
Reading  Month.  Their  efforts  are  an  example 
for  aH  of  us  to  foik>w. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  RULING  IN 
COTTAGE  SAVINGS  VERSUS  COM- 
MISSIONER 


SALUTE  TO  ALEX  FIORE 


HON.  ETON  GAUIGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  my  district 
and  an  outstanding  American,  Alex  T.  Fiore. 

Alex  Fiore  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
drive  ttiat  made  the  community  of  Ttiousarxl 
Oaks  a  city  back  in  1964,  and  he's  been  on 
the  city  council  since  incorporatkxi.  His  leader- 
ship and  his  vision  have  been  instrumental  In 
maMng  Thousand  Oaks  one  of  the  best  places 
to  live  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Alex  has  served  as  the  city's  rrtayor  five 
times,  arxl  has  t)een  on  more  tx>ards  and 
commisskxtt  than  my  time  alows  me  to  re- 
late. Suffk»  it  to  say  that  he's  played  a  key 
role  in  virtually  every  civic  event  in  the  Conejo 
Valley  since  the  Eisenhower  administratkm. 

DMpite  his  involvement  in  city  affairs,  Alex 
has  found  time  to  participate  in  a  wide  variety 
of  community  groups  as  weN,  including  Little 
League,  Cub  Scouts,  Conejo  Youth  Emptoy- 
ment  and  the  Thousand  Oaks  High  School 
Scholarship  Foundation.  For  his  efforts,  he 
has  received  numerous  horxxs  and  awards, 
including  being  named  Don  Triunfo  in  1977 
arxl  ttw  Chamber  of  Commerce  Man  of  the 
Year  in  1978. 

In  addHion,  Alex  served  his  Nation  proudfy 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  Worid  War  II,  and 
later  served  as  an  administrator  for  Rockwell 
International,  retiring  as  vna  president  for  fi- 
nance and  administralfon  and  controller  of  the 
company's  Rockeldyne  dMstoa 

For  his  service  to  his  country,  Alex  will  be 
named  Patriots  Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the 
Conejo  Valey  Chapter  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Wortd  Wars,  and  also  receive  the  group's 
Silver  Patrick  Henry  MedaiKon.  As  the  honor- 
ary chaimian  of  the  chapter's  Red,  White  and 
Bkie  BaH  this  year,  it  will  be  my  privilege  to 
help  present  Alex  with  these  honors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  coleagues  to  join  me 
in  sakJttng  a  fine  man  and  an  out^andmg 
American,  Alex  Fkxe.  for  his  servne  to  his 
country  arx]  his  community. 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  IS.  1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  outrage  at  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
dsion  yesterday  in  Cottage  Savings  Associa- 
tmn  versus  Commisskxier. 

In  1980,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  permitted  thrift  institutkms  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  sales  of  substantially  Identical  mort- 
gage k>ans  without  having  to  reduce  their  net 
worth  by  the  difference  between  the  trans- 
ferred k>ans'  book  value  arxl  market  value. 
Many  thrift  lnstitutk>ns  entered  into  such  recip- 
rocal sales  simply  because  they  dkl  not  have 
to  report  tosses  on  these  transactnns  for  reg- 
ulatory purposes  but  generated  tax  tosses. 

The  IntenuU  Revenue  Service.  I  believe  cor- 
rectly, cfuUlenged  these  tosses.  These  trans- 
actions were  nothing  more  than  a  regulatory 
device  to  infuse  cash  into  the  savings  and 
k>ans  using  the  tax  code.  However,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  yesterday  in  Cottage  Sav- 
ings Assodatton  versus  Commissioner  that  the 
tax  tosses  were  justified  because  the  pools  of 
kMuis  were  materially  different  because  the 
toans  were  made  to  different  indivkluats  and 
were  secured  t>y  different  homes. 

The  CoutTs  mling  is  off  base.  The  Court 
simply  ignored  the  fact  that  these  transacttons 
were  designed  to  speciftoaHy  gerwrate  tosses. 
In  additton  to  ttie  txlltons  the  government  has 
already  been  forced  to  spend  on  the  savings 
and  toan  debade,  ttiis  mling  will  result  In  the 
Interna]  Revenue  Service  having  to  refund  at 
least  several  biHton  dollars.  Further,  under  the 
tortured  k>gk:  Justne  Marshall  utilized  to  justify 
the  reaKzatton  of  the  tosses,  no  excharlge  of 
any  pool  of  debt  wouto  ever  not  qualify  for  a 
tax  kss. 

I  have  introduced  legisiatton,  H.R.  1141, 
wtuch  wouto  disalhjw  tosses  on  transacttons  of 
this  nature.  As  a  result  of  this  deciston  and 
evklence  that  other  finarKial  institutions  may 
be  considering  these  types  of  swaps,  I  intend 
to  wort(  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  on  much 
needed  reform  in  this  area. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  PROGRAM 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASaACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  best  programs  that  the  Federal 
Government  carries  out  is  the  Community  De- 
vetopment  Btock  Program.  People  doni  hear 
as  much  about  this  as  they  hear  about  other 
programs  precisely  because  it  is  so  well  run 
that  it  provkles  no  t>asis  for  those  seeking  to 
write  about  scandal.  As  a  member  of  the  sut>- 
committee  whtoh,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
colleague  from  Calfomia  [Mr.  Lantos],  thor- 
oughly investigatad  the  wortc  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Houa^  and  Urban  Development,  I 
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can  ten  you  that  virtually  nothing  of  a  negative 
sort  came  out  about  the  CDBG  Progpim.  To 
tfie  credrt  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  the  Banking  Committee  has  pro- 
tected and  improved  this  program  and  those 
on  the  Appropriations  and  Budget  Committaes 
have  also  been  supportive. 

This  program  wortcs  especially  well  in  many 
of  the  cities  which  I  represent  and  one  of 
those  cities  wliere  CDBG  has  played  a  par- 
ticularty  Important  rote  is  Fall  River.  Under  the 
teadership  first  of  Mayor  Viveiros  and  now  of 
Mayor  Bogan,  FaH  River  has  made  exceltent 
use  of  these  Federal  dollars.  And  Community 
Devetopment  Director  Paul  Poutos  has  be- 
come a  national  leader  in  the  movement 
based  in  part  on  his  very  successful  record  in 
Fall  River. 

K  was  therefore  partcularty  appropriate  that 
the  Fall  River  program  was  selected  as  the 
one  to  be  depk^  in  the  current  poster  being 
used  to  celebrate  the  Community  Devetop- 
ment Program  nationwkJe.  The  National  Com- 
munity Devetopment  Association  took  a  photo- 
graph whtoh  had  been  taken  of  the  Fall  River 
Program  at  work,  with  four  chlkJren  wtw  were 
enjoying  a  CD-funded  day  care  center  in  Au- 
gust 1989  prominentiy  featured.  Mr.  Speaker 
we  recently  met  in  FaH  River  to  celebrate  the 
use  of  this  poster  and  ttie  four  children  once 
again  were  there  to  ilustrate  the  value  of  the 
CD  Program.  While  their  faces— and  the  back 
of  or>e  of  ttieir  heads — now  kxik  out  at  peopto 
al  across  ttie  country,  ttie  names  arent  on  the 
poster  and  I  ttiink  it  is  appropriate  that  these 
chiUren  be  given  ttie  recognition  here  that 
they  are  entitied  to  get  for  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  this  effort 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late Datun  Talwo,  Mathew  Comeau,  Melissa 
DeUma.  and  Stephante  Fnta  for  ^)pearing  in 
the  National  Community  Devetopment  poster. 
And  of  course  I  wart  to  congratulate  an  excel- 
lent photographer,  George  Hovorica  of  the  FaH 
River  Community  Development  Agency  who 
took  this  photograph  and  made  it  avaiabte  for 
ttie  poster. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HONORS  DANIEL 
TOOMEY  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  DKX  SWETT        I 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  before  you 
today  to  honor  Nashua  firefighter  Daniel 
Toomey  as  he  r^res  from  the  Nastiua  Fire 
Department  Toomey  has  senred  with  dedna- 
tion  and  distinction  on  ttie  Nashua  Fire  De- 
partment for  21  years. 

Throughout  his  tenure  with  ttie  department. 
Toomey  has  been  a  leader  in  his  tocal  union 
and  the  State  AFL-CIO  and  has  fougW  for  the 
rights  of  wort(ing  men  and  womert  He  has 
sensed  as  presktent  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Firefighters  Local  787,  as  president 
of  the  Nashua  Area  Latxx  Council  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  New  Hampshire  coalition  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health. 

He  has  also  served  as  a  Stete  representa- 
tive wtiere  he  fougfit  for  family  leave  legisla- 
tion and  was  a  key  leader  in  the  rewriting  of 
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workers  compensation  programs  in  the  Gran- 
le  State. 

Yet  with  al  his  pubic  accompiishment,  he  is 
justifiably  proudest  of  the  job  he  has  done  as 
a  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  ioin  me 
in  honoring  Daniel  Toomey,  a  man  of  principle 
who  has  represented  his  department  and  his 
State  in  true  New  Hampshire  fashion. 


EXtTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A+  STUDENTS 


DUTY-SUSPENSION  LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING  FINE  WOOL  FABRIC 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGtfllR 

OF  NEW  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  introduced  a  duty-suspension 
bil  designed  to  eliminate  a  quirk  in  the  U.S. 
tariff  schedule  that  unfairly  penalizes  compa- 
nies whKh  manufacture  tine  wool  suits.  Due  to 
lack  of  domestic  productkxi,  these  companies 
are  forced  to  import  Ngfvquality  wool  from 
abroad.  The  tariff  rate  on  this  wool,  however, 
is  substantialy  higher  than  the  tariff  rate  on 
finished  suits  made  from  ttie  same  fabric.  In 
other  words,  our  tariff  system  actually  encour- 
ages ttie  import  of  finished  suits  over  ttie  im- 
port of  fabric  which  can  be  made  into  suits 
right  here  in  the  United  States  by  Amernan 
workers. 

One  of  my  distrKfs  largest  emptoyers,  Hick- 
ey  Freeman,  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
this  quirk  of  our  tariff  system.  It  is  a  tragedy 
tfiat  at  a  time  when  America  is  struggling  to 
maintain  its  manufacturing  base  in  the  face  of 
increased  gtobal  competitkxi  our  tariff  struc- 
ture is  working  against  Amencan  manufactur- 
ers. 

The  current  duty  on  wool  fabrk»  is  36  per- 
cent, wtiile  the  duty  on  finished  suits  made 
from  ttie  same  fabric  is  only  21  percent  This 
explains  wtiy  import  penetratnn  by  men's  suits 
is  twtoe  as  much  as  ttiat  by  wool  fabric. 

The  wool  fabncs  needed  to  make  fine  men's 
suits  are  eittier  not  made  in  ttie  United  States 
or  are  made  in  quantities  insufficient  for  ttie 
needs  of  ttie  domestic  taik)red  ctotfiing  indus- 
try. The  apparel  industry  estimates  ttiat  U.S. 
textile  mite  produce  only  3  to  5  percent  of  ttie 
3.4  million  yards  of  ttiis  type  of  fabric  ttiat  is 
used  every  year. 

I  have  introduced  legislatkxi  wliich  would 
elminate  the  tariff  on  ttie  finest  fabrns,  those 
made  of  80  count  yam  arxj  finer.  My  bill  would 
also  cut  in  half  ttie  cunent  36  percent  tariff  on 
fabrics  made  of  yam  counts  between  70  and 
79.  No  ottwr  wool  fabrics  wouM  t>e  affected. 
Domestic  textile  manufacturers  woukj  not 
need  to  fear  increased  competition  because 
only  ttw  finest  wool  fat)rics,  wtiich  are  not  cur- 
rsrilly  produced  domesticatty,  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill. 

Our  domestx;  manufacturers  of  fine  men's 
suns  daaerve  fair  treatment  under  our  tariff 
achedute.  My  legislatkxi  woukt  give  ttiem  that 
IM  us  give  Amerkan  manufacturers  ttie  sup- 
port they  need. 


IN 
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DEMOCHACY— THE  VANGUARD  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  TOBK 
'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  iANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
cal  tDMOur  attentwn  the  endeavors  and  suc- 
cesses of  a  remarkat)le  school  in  the  16th 
Congressional  Distnct  P.S7I.S.  223,  also 
known  as  the  Mott  Hall  School. 

Each  year.  New  York  City's  620  pubiic 
sctxxilt  compete  in  a  reading  examinatton. 
For  ttva  past  3  years,  Mott  Hall  students  have 
won  ftst  place.  And  this  year,  ttiey  dkJ  it 
again— with  a  100-percent  reading  record  at  or 
atxtve  grade  level. 

Surely,  ttieirs  is  a  winning  streak  ttiat  any 
student  woukJ  envy.  Upon  ckiser  examinatkxi, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  remarkat>le.  The  students 
at  Moti  Hall,  you  see.  have  not  had  it  so  easy. 
Over  tBlf  of  them  come  from  families  ttiat  live 
in  poverty.  Some  have  only  recently  arrived  in 
ttie  Urfted  States;  the  English  ttiat  ttiey  read 
so  masterfully  is  not  even  ttieir  native  lan- 
guage. 

How  then  have  ttiese  students  so  consist- 
ently performed  with  excellence?  Because 
theycAuid. 

My  jlistnct  Mr.  Speaker,  teems  with  youth 
like  \tpse  in  Mott  Hall— chiklren  filled  with 
promise  and  tiope,  Ixjrsting  with  ttie  desire  to 
achieve  somettiing  with  ttieir  lives.  Yet  trag- 
ically, society  seems  to  tell  ttiem  that  ttiey 
cannot  achieve,  ttiat  ttiey  have  no  opportunity, 
ttiat  ttiey  need  not  even  try  to  come  in  first 
place.. 

Motlj  Hall  students  try — and  they  succeed. 

Mot^  Hall  is  a  sctiool  committed  to  excel- 
lence in  mattiematKS,  science,  and  tectv 
notogy— a  commitment  ttiat  Its  students  make 
good  on  every  day  of  ttie  week.  Ttie  sctiool 
staff,  t  group  of  highly  and  dedk:ated  profes- 
sional$  led  by  ttie  inspiring  principal,  Mirian 
Acost4-Sing.  encourages  students  to  integrate 
their  Assigned  subjects  and  pursue  independ- 
ent and  creative  projects. 

Ttie  teachers'  hard  work  pays  off.  Mott  Hall 
students  are  models  of  diligence,  who  are  reg- 
ularly accepted  at  elite  prep  sdxx>ls.  Ttiey 
leave  Mott  Hall  confident  of  ttieir  at>ilities  and 
committed  to  their  communities. 

These  425  youngsters  in  grades  4  ttvough 
8  knojv  ttiat  they  are  in  a  special  place,  and 
ttiey  vKKk  hard  to  keep  it  ttiat  way.  Ttiey  in- 
volve ttieir  parents  in  their  sctioolwork,  and 
even  have  them  sign  a  pledge  to  provkle  a 
quiet  workplace  arxt  after-sctiool  assistance. 
Ttiey  jwork  with  ttie  community,  reclaiming 
perks  [from  drug  abusers  and  weeds,  serving 
in  tiorfies  for  ttie  eUerly,  and  tutoring  younger 
studeitts  to  show  ttiem  ttiat  ttiey,  too,  can  suc- 
ceed if  only  they  try.  And  above  all,  they 
study-«-and  study  hard. 

Fott  years,  four  top  placements  in  reading. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful  news,  but  wtien  one 
ttiinks  about  it  not  all  that  surprising.  As 
Miriarl  Acosta-Sing  tells  her  students,  "I  knew 
you  c*uM  do  it" 


HON.  Bni  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  hursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl 
like  to  shar^  with  my  colleagues  the  words  of 
one  of  my  young  constituents:  "DenrxKracy 
has  made  freedontt  possible,  but  democracy 
cannot  tie  taken  for  granted,  tiecause  success 
is  a  long  and  continuous  struggle."  The  auttxK 
of  those  words,  Katharine  Yanda,  is  a  high 
sctiool  senbr  from  Santa  Fe,  NM,  wtio  is  ttie 
statewkJe  winner  of  ttie  Voice  of  Democracy 
Broadcast  {Scriptwriting  Contest  Kattierine's 
message  ii  one  ttiat  I  take  seriously,  and  be- 
cause democracy  is  most  successful  and  equi- 
table wtien  all  of  our  citizens  partk:ipate,  I 
have  creat^  an  internship  program  in  my  of- 
fice in  order  to  encourage  our  youth  to  partake 
in  this  deriocracy.  I  am  extraordinarily  proud 
to  stiare  Kattierine's  t)roadcast  script  vnth  you 
and  hope  Ittiat  it  encourages  each  of  us  to 
draw  on  the  talents  of  our  most  promising 
youth,  like  Kattierine,  wtio  will  help  our  Gov- 
ernment prbtect  ttie  fi^eedoms  we  hokJ  dear. 

DemocrAct— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
I  (By  Katherine  Yanda) 

Sofia.  Bulgrarla.  Recently  released  ftvm 
ConununlBt  rule,  the  people  wait  in  ever 
longer  lines  for  bread  and  meat.  Yet  now.  In- 
stead of  tUe  one  government  newspaper  that 
has  reported  news  for  almost  half  a  century, 
there  are  9ver  forty  publications  in  the  cap- 
ital city.  "Thousands  crowd  in  a  square  in  Po- 
land, all  f^ces  upturned  for  the  results  of  an 
election  that  they  participated  in,  to  hear 
the  namea  of  leaders  that  they  elected.  The 
wall  between  Blast  and  West  Berlin  was  de- 
stroyed; families  separated  over  forty  years 
ago,  danced  reunited  in  the  rubble.  All  these 
are  freedoms  that  the  United  States  has  en- 
joyed and  I  participated  in  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years,  yet  are  new  and  wonderful  to 
many  countries.  Democracy  has  made  these 
freedoms  possible,  but  democracy  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted,  because  success  is  a  long 
and  continuous  struggle. 

The  Uniied  States  of  America  enjoys  more 
freedom  tthan  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Wej  enjoy  liberties  because  we  have 
fought  foi^  them  and  maintained  them.  The 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  were  written 
to  ensure  that  our  ft-eedom  was  maintained, 
but  in  ann  of  themselves  do  not  solve  all 
problems.  I  The  reasons  that  the  United 
States  hai  succeeded  is  because  the  people 
continue  io  change  and  work  to  l>etter  the 
nation.  It  is  because  we  have  this  ability  to 
change  that  our  fi^edom  is  ensured. 

To  many  countries,  democracy  appears  to 
be  the  golden  answer  to  every  obstacle.  When 
people  arej  given  fii^edom  and  rights,  they  ex- 
pect thatj  all  problems  will  be  solved.  A 
democratic  government  allows  people  to 
think,  to  1^  creative,  to  choose.  What  people 
new  to  th«  democratic  process  do  not  realise 
is  that  this  creates  conflict  as  all  people  do 
not  want  the  same  thlngrs  and  do  not  have 
the  same  Ideas  of  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong. 

To  l>e  a  successful  institution,  democracy 
takes  coi^tant  work  and  must  encompass 
the  ability  to  compromise.  Our  government 
is  made  u^  of  a  body  of  continually  changing 
delegates.  These  delegates  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  represent  their  ideas.  They  rarely 
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find  answers  that  please  everyone,  but  they 
And  answers  that  work.  The  three  branch 
system  of  Judicial,  representative,  and  exec- 
utive balances  the  country.  If  the  nation 
swings  too  far  in  one  direction,  we  have  the 
fireedom  to  begin  a  counteraction  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  middle  again.  United  States  ciU- 
sens  have  the  right  to  make  changes  when 
the  country  is  not  being  run  as  they  feel  is 
right. 

It  is  because  of  this  ability  to  change  that 
fi^edom  can  flourish.  It  flourishes  because 
there  is  not  one  person  dictating  right  and 
wrong  to  an  entire  country;  all  people  have 
a  say  in  what  happens.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  United  States  has  successfully  survived 
two  radically  changing  centuries.  Because 
we  have  the  ftvedom  to  choose  our  leaders, 
and  the  tnedom  to  think  the  way  we  wish, 
America  has  prospered  and  become  a  leader 
In  the  world  community.  Democracy  breeds 
creativity  and  initiative. 

A  successful,  thriving  democracy  takes 
continual  participation  fW>m  all  of  its  con- 
stituents. Freedom  must  be  guarded  care- 
fully. It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Al- 
though we  were  bom  and  raised  with  the 
f^«edoms  that  some  nations  are  Just  now  re- 
ceiving, we  must  cherish  these  rights  as  if  we 
were  also  Just  receiving  them.  We  need  to 
look  at  our  right  to  say  what  we  want  as  if 
the  first  ftee  newspaper  had  Just  been  cre- 
ated. We  need  to  vote  for  our  leaders  as  if 
they  had  been  chosen  for  us  for  the  last  SO 
years.  We  need  to  relish  our  right,  to  do  what 
we  want,  when  we  want  and  we  must  look  at 
our  democracy,  not  as  an  Incompetent  gov- 
ernment, but  as  an  institution  that  has 
upheld  freedom  for  two  hundred  years,  be- 
cause of  our  right  to  choose  and  our  ability 
to  change  our  nation  for  the  better. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  H.  COSTELLO.  SR. 

HON.  chesur  &  ahons 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  irv 
form  my  colleagues  of  the  passing  of  John  H. 
Costello.  St.,  an  honorable  man,  philanthropist 
and  community  leader  from  Lowell,  MA. 

All  too  recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  advis- 
ing you  of  John's  accomplishments:  his  at- 
tendance at  Lowell  High  School  and  Dart- 
nxxjth  CoHege,  his  years  as  a  professkxial 
hockey  player  with  the  Boston  Olympics,  his 
aerince  as  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  and  his  ulti- 
mate retum  to  Lowell  and  the  beginning  of  his 
career  with  the  Lowell  Sun. 

The  Lowell  Sun,  founded  in  1878  by  John's 
grandfather,  is  or>e  of  the  okJest  family-based 
newspapers  in  the  country.  John  became 
president  of  the  paper  in  1956:  his  son  now 
serves  as  its  edHor.  During  John's  tenure,  the 
newspaper  increased  its  circulatran  to  become 
the  most  widely  read  community  newspaper  in 
New  England. 

In  1987,  John  arvl  his  family  acquired  com- 
plete control  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  thus 
preserving  this  company  as  one  of  the  oUest 
tamHy  owned  and  regkmaly  based  news- 
papers in  the  country.  The  accomplishment 
demonstrates  wttat  was  for  John  a  life-long 
dedfcation  to  the  city  of  Lowell.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  Lowel  was  a  manufacturing  town 
whk:h  had  suffered  grealty  during  the  mkjdie 
of  this  centuiy.  The  redevetopment  of  this  in- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

creasingly  vt>rant  community  is  attributable  in 
part  to  the  quiet  support  of  John  and  his  in- 
volvement in  community  growth  programs  both 
personally  and  in  his  capacity  as  Edtor  of  the 
paper. 

John  is  also  remembered  for  tiis  philan- 
thropy. The  Lowel  Sun  charities  has  donated 
generously  to  worthy  causes  in  this  commu- 
nity. 

John's  achievements  were  publnly  honored 
in  1988,  when  he  received  the  Dr.  An  Wang 
Award.  This  award  is  presented  to  those  indi- 
viduals wtK>se  activities  have  demonstrated 
their  commitment  and  dedtoatkm  to  the  busi- 
ness community. 

John's  continuing  support  of  the  revitaliza- 
tkxi  of  this  community,  and  his  emotional  and 
financial  support  of  the  city  and  its  citizens, 
wiH  be  sorely  missed.  My  condolences  go  to 
his  family  who,  I  am  sure,  can  temper  their 
sadness  with  the  knowledge  that  John's  ac- 
complishments arxj  achievements  will  long  be 
remembered. 


KILDEE  HONORS  RECIPIENTS  OF 
WALTER  REUTHER  AWARD 


HON.  DALE  L  KLDE 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  horwr  eigtit  extraor- 
dinary members  of  the  United  Auto  Workers' 
Local  599  who  have  shown  tremendous  k>y- 
alty  and  commitment  to  both  urvon  and  conrv 
nxinity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  ttie  past  15  years.  UAW 
Local  599  has  recognized  such  dedk:atkxi  and 
contributnns  by  k)ng-tenn  members  at  its  an- 
nual Walter  Reuther  Distinguished  Service 
Award  ceremony.  This  year,  the  ceremony  will 
be  honoring  these  eight  exemplary  individuals 
on  Sunday,  April  21 ,  in  Davison,  Ml. 

Those  receiving  the  prestigkxjs  unk>n  award 
have  heM  important  leadership  positkxis  in  the 
union  and  have  served  the  unkxi  with  great 
dBtinctnn  for  at  least  20  years.  They  are 
Charies  G.  Abbey.  Everett  "Bud"  Evans.  Russ 
Hawley,  Dwk  Hazel,  Sam  laquinto.  and  Arturo 
Reyes. 

Each  of  these  indivkluals,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  made  cortskjerabie  sacrifk»s  and  con- 
tributk>ns  to  their  unkxi  and  to  the  community 
of  Flint,  my  hometown,  in  wtNch  they  have 
woriced.  They  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
improving  ttie  wortclng  condHkxis  in  our  auto 
plants  in  Flint,  arxJ  collectively  and  indivxlually 
they  have  made  our  city  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  these  fine  unkxi 
members  are  receiving  an  award  named  after 
Walter  Reuther,  since  he  epitomized  all  that  is 
good  in  our  society.  He  was  compasskxiate. 
he  believed  in  justne  and  freedom,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  working  to  protect  arxJ  en- 
hance human  dignity. 

Two  other  indnnduais  also  richly  desenw  to 
be  associated  with  such  qualities-^and  both 
wil  be  receiving  special  awards  at  the  April  21 
ceremony. 

One  of  ttie  awardees  is  James  Kalemis, 
who  is  chairperson  of  the  TeieCommunicatxxi 
Commisskxi,  wh«h  oversees  cable  television 
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in  Flint.  Mr.  Kalemis  first  went  to  work  for 
Buick  in  1935  and.  while  he  retired  from  Buicfc 
in  1982.  he  has  continued  to  be  a  vital  contrib- 
utor to  tt>e  unkxi.  As  a  strong  advocate  of  both 
unkxi  and  community  affairs,  he  has  been  in- 
strumental in  a  number  of  programs  at  Local 
599. 

The  second  special  award  wM  recognize  the 
only  honorary  member  of  the  tocal  UAW.  other 
than  myself,  the  Honorable  Judge  OonaU  R. 
Freeman.  As  a  tireless  advocate  of  justice  md 
ttie  law.  Judge  Freeman  has  given  unparat- 
leied  servtoe  to  the  unkxi  membership  arxl  to 
the  people  of  Flint  He  is  a  man  of  honor  and 
intellect  and  a  man  of  great  oompastioa 

All  eight  of  these  remartcable  indhnduals  rep- 
resent outstandmg  roie  models  in  their  com- 
munities and  for  their  feltow  unton  members. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  me.  Local  599.  and  the 
community  of  Rint  in  honoring  them.  They 
have  set  a  standard  that  we  wouM  al  do  wen 
to  emulate,  and  they  continue  their  good  work 
for  ttiose  around  them. 

I  thank  them  for  all  they  have  done,  and  I 
commend  them  for  the  honor  they  wtt  be  re- 
ceiving in  recognition  of  their  tremendous  ao- 
compiishments.  , 


ISRAEL'S  43D  YOM  HA'ATZMAUT 


HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  appmadh 
the  eve  of  Israers  43d  Independence  Day, 
Yom  Ha'atzmaut,  wtich  wiU  te  celebrated  ttvs 
Sunday,  April  21,  Israel's  strength  and  com- 
mitment to  the  democratic  kteals  we  value  be- 
comes only  more  poignant 

This  tiny  country  has  struggled  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  peaceful  coexistence  in  the  Mkl- 
dte  East  They  have  fought  tor  the  freedoms 
many  of  us  take  for  granted;  freedom  o( 
speech,  religkxi,  and  thought 

Recent  events  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  have 
earned  Israel  a  renevved  respect  She  showed 
a  great  deal  of  foresight  restraint  and  respect 
for  what  wouU  ultimately  benefit  ttw  wortd. 

I  have  orily  respect  for  Israel's  commitment 
and  convKtkxi  in  their  struggle  for  a  peaceful 
life  in  a  hostile  environment 

We  have  recognized  the  vahje  of  Israel's 
strength  and  often  fooked  to  our  only  ally  in 
the  Mkldte  East  for  support  and  leadership. 

Struggle  for  survival  is  in  the  consctous 
thought  of  ttie  Israeli  people  every  day,  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  live  a  lite  that  we  cannot  imag- 
ine. 

Today,  it  is  even  more  important  to  focus  on 
the  ceietxatfon  of  lite  in  Israel  and  the  commit- 
ment to  the  same  values  we  in  the  United 
States  hoM  so  dear. 

I  will  join,  this  Sunday,  in  my  community's 
celebratkxi  in  Buffato.  NY.  and  I  urge  each 
and  every  one  of  my  esteemed  coleagues  to 
join  ttieir  conxnunities  in  celetxating  IsraeTs 
43d  Yom  Ha'atzmaut 
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TUFTS  DAY 


HON.PEIERA.DeFAZK) 

OFORBOON 

IN  "ras  HOCSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  DeFAZK).  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  rise 
wHh  great  pride  to  join  the  thousands  of  nny 
felow  Tufts  University  alumni  throughout  the 
world  wtw  today  turn  their  thoughts  to  alma 
meter  as  they  celebrate  the  seventh  annual 
Tullonia's  Day. 

I  feel  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  higher  education;  an  opportunity  in- 
creasingly remote  for  many  Americans.  When 
I  was  a  studen  at  Tufts.  I  never  expected  to 
t>e  starKfng  at  a  podhjm  addressing  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  education  and 
experierx^es  I  received  wtiite  atterxfr^g  Tufts 
heipad  make  it  posst>le  for  me  to  stand  here 
today  and  horwr  that  institutkm. 

Alumni  of  Tufts  include  some  familiar 
names.  Among  them  is  our  distinguished  cot- 
league  from  IMew  Mexico,  Mr.  Richardson, 
actor  William  Hurt.  Grammy  Award  singer  and 
songwriter  Tracy  Chapman,  astronaut  Rick 
Houdc,  speechwriter  Rk:hard  Goodwin,  arxj 
businessman  David  Burtce. 

I  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  recognize 
Tullonia's  Day  and  join  with  alumni,  from  Med- 
ford  to  Metxxme.  from  Hartford  to  Hong 
Kong,  arxl  from  San  Diego  to  Sao  Pauto,  in 
sahJling  ttw  rich  history,  great  accomplish- 
merte  and  continuing  excellence  of  Tufts  Uni- 
versMy.  To  Tutrs  students,  faculty,  administra- 
tton.  and  alumni,  happy  Tuflonia's  Day. 


NEED  TO  SEEK  OUT  LONG-TERM 
SOUJTIONS  TO  NATION'S  AIL- 
MENTS 


HON.  NKHOUS  MAVROUUS 

or  MASaACBUBETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  MAVROULfS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  adcfress  a  critk»l  Issue  wtiich  the  102d 
Congress  must  confront  As  America  begins  to 
waver  amklst  economic  competitkxi  with  other 
natfons  and  its  domestk:  ecorxxny  appears 
ominoualy  unstable,  a  need  has  arisen  to  seek 
out  efficient.  lon(Herm  aotottons  to  the  ail- 
menls  of  ttie  Nattoa  It  is  a  widely  hekj  belief 
that  inadequate  education  of  the  Natnn's 
youttt  plays  a  major  role  in  the  future  of  our 
Naiton's  indusWal  base.  As  the  worM  be- 
comes a  mora  complex,  conpelitive  place  in 
which  to  function.  K  is  important  tliat  citizera 
an  provMad  with  the  tools  that  wW  not  only 
gk«  our  country  a  greater  edge  in  eoorwmk: 
compsMBon,  bU  wM  also  create  a  foundatton 
on  «Mch  alabte  economic  and  social  inter- 
•dtons  may  be  bulR.  To  achieve  this,  it  is  nec- 
eaaaiy  for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
bold  lawlarship  and  inoenlfves  to  State  and 
local  adiiiii  isli  allui  w  to  implemenl  innovative 
programs  to  improve  our  Naiton's  education 
syslBnL 

CumnMy.  the  administratwn's  fiscal  year 
1992  bulgal  confronia  the  dtomma  of  edu- 
cation primarly  though  Ms  support  of  btock 
grants  and  the  Educaltonal  Excellency  Act.  a 
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tM  mk  seeks  to  provkJe  a  greater  amount  of 
choce  to  both  students  arxJ  parents  in  how 
they  vAW  be  educated.  On  the  ottier  hand,  Vhe 
Democratic  alternative  submitted  t>y  Rep- 
resentative WiLUAM  FORD,  the  homefront 
txxJget  initiative,  seeks  to  acquire  a  sutKtarv 
tiaHy  gfeater  amount  of  funding  than  the  Presi- 
denfs  irequesL  Beskles  actkxi  taken  through 
the  budget,  there  are  currently  bills  in  commit- 
tee witch  woukJ  make  serious  stndes  toward 
a  higlwr  literacy  rate;  increasing  chapter  1 
school,  improvemerrt  grants,  assimilating  a 
more  dualHied  teaching  force,  and  creating  or- 
ganizsvons  to  better  judge  tt)e  state  of  the 
educa%>nal  system  in  Vne  United  States. 

The  White  House  proposal  of  the  Edu- 
cational Excellency  Act,  currently  in  ttie  Sen- 
ate, ai^pears  to  t>e  a  continuation  of  the  Re- 
publican poUcies  of  the  past  decade.  In  a 
hearing  on  the  budget  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  a  prominent  White 
House  aide  stated  that  the  Presklent  dkj  not 
twiieva  that  improvements  in  educatkxi  woukJ 
necessarily  parallel  the  amount  of  Government 
sperxjihg.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  morwy 
slated  by  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  toward 
educafon  is  only  1.7  percent  higher  than  the 
amourt  of  money  designated  for  1991.  Ac- 
cording to  tfie  Committee  for  Educattonal 
FundirQ,  this  amount  is  less  ttian  half  the 
amourt  tfiat  Inflatton  has  risen  in  the  past 
year. 

Instaad  of  proposing  extensive  Government 
prograrns,  Vtre  administration  is  suggesting  that 
in  ordfr  to  improve  the  educational  pedorrTV 
ance  df  our  schools,  moves  shoukl  tie  made 
to  adapt  puttlic  educatkxi  to  a  sort  of  market 
system.  Of  tfie  $690  millk>n  proposed  in  tt>e 
Educaltonal  Excellence  Act,  $200  millton  is  to 
go  to  schools  which  participate  in  programs 
ttiat  encourage  student/parent  choice  as  to 
wfiere  the  chiM  will  attend  school. 

In  tlieory,  a  system  such  as  this  woukJ  erv 
courade  schools  to  create  efficient  programs; 
if  a  pvtKular  school  dkJ  not  appeal  to  parents 
and  students,  it  would  be  less  attractive,  arto 
theretiy  tose  students.  Competitkxi  and  stu- 
dent s^tisfactton  wouto  push  schools  to  mairv 
tain  appealing  curriculums.  Beskles  tfie  choice 
prograrns,  tfie  White  House  bill  woukl  also  al- 
tocate  money  to  programs  dealing  with  math 
and  science  awards  and  magnet  schools.  In 
order  ^o  pay  for  these  initiatives,  the  fiscal 
year  1992  educattonal  budget  woukJ  seek  to 
freeze  chapter  2  school  improvement  toans, 
vocational  education  grants,  and  chapter  1  akj 
to  tocalities;  wfiile,  cutting  impact  akJ  by  21 
percer^,  and  money  for  libraries  by  76  per- 
cent I 

Speeding  atone  is  both  inefficient  and  infea- 
sibte.  However,  tfie  administratton's  proposal 
providts  anything  but  an  adequate  amount  of 
funding.  Tfie  cuts  and  freezes  proposed  woukl 
be  a  detriment  to  tfiose  students  wfio  truly 
need  Support  What  is  needed  to  rebuikl  our 
falterirtg  educatton  system  is  not  a  splintering 
comp^titton  between  scfwols.  but  a  concerted, 
united  effort  to  bring  our  Natton's  students 
back  to  prominence  among  the  studente  of  tfie 
world.  We  can  no  tonger  altow  our  cfiiklren  to 
graduate  from  our  schools  iH-prepared  and  urv 
abto  to  handte  tfie  demands  of  the  working 
worU  and  basic  daily  living. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosporv 
sor  of  jtfie  homefront  budget  initiative.  Tfiis  leg- 
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islatton  is  indorsed  t>y  organizattons  such  as 
the  Americ«n  Council  on  Educatton,  tfie  Amer- 
nan  Federatton  of  Teacfiers,  tfie  American  As- 
sociatton  of  Scfwol  Administrators,  the  Na- 
ttonal  PTA,  the  Nattonal  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciatton,  and  many  other  organizattons.  Clearty, 
tfie  Govemfnent  of  this  country  has  a  mandate 
from  the  aducatton  community  to  take  sut>- 
stantive  aoton  in  order  to  provtoe  adequate 
funding  foil  a  faltering  educatton  system.  It 
wouto  be  rirthing  short  of  foolish  for  this  Con- 
gress to  Ignore  tfie  insigfitful  perspective  of 
tfiose  wfx)  work  every  day  to  twtter  educate 
our  chiklran.  Fortunately,  on  April  17,  the 
House  passed  an  amendment  as  part  of  tfie 
homefront  budget  initiative,  wfiich  altocates  an 
additional  i400  millton,  so  ttiat  American  stu- 
dents are  provtoed  with  tfie  opportuntities 
which  tfiey  desen/e.  What  is  at  stake  here  is 
the  welfare  of  tfie  youth  of  this  Repubfic, 
whk^  is  indeed  tfie  foundatton  upon  wfiich  the 
future  of  this  country  will  be  built.  Without  well- 
educated  dtizens,  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nities to  learn  bask:  skills  and  benefit  from  a 
college  ediication  or  vocattonal  training,  tfiis 
country  will  continue  to  lose  ground  in  its  com- 
petitton  wit^  tfie  rising  powers  of  tfie  worid. 


JANET  ^ND  GEORGE  M.  JAFFIN: 
RECIPlE^rrS  OF  THE  ANTI-DEFA- 
MATIO)J  LEAGUE  DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

3  'hursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  wquM  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Janet  and 
George  M.  Jaffin,  the  1991  recipients  of  tfie 
Anti-Defamatkxi  League's  Distinguished  Putilk: 
Servk»  A\irard.  Tfie  Jaffins  have  eamed  the 
admiration j  and  respect  of  many  wtiose  lives 
tfiey  have  toucfied. 

The  aw4rd  is  being  given  to  Janet  and 
George  for]  "distinguished  servtoe  and  inspiring 
leadersfiiplin  preserving  lit)erty,  counteracting 
t)igotry,  and  advancing  tfie  cause  of  human 
rights,  dignity,  and  equal  opportunity."  Those 
are  not  just  hollow  words.  It  takes  a  lifetime  of 
servKO  to  tuly  deserve  such  a  tritxjte,  and  tfie 
Jaffins  are  more  than  wortfiy  of  the  honor. 
Their  efforib  to  advance  tfie  noble  goals  of  the 
ADL  have  been  exemplary. 

Our  society  cannot  fulfill  the  goals  and  aspi- 
rattons  lakJ  out  in  our  constitutton  wfien  intoler- 
ance is  ndt  challenged.  When  bigotry  thrives 
and  ignorance  ftourisfies,  the  American  dream 
is  hekl  fiostage  to  hatred  and  our  diversity  is 
suffocated  t>y  prejudne.  Fortunately,  we  are 
graced  with  tfie  ADL,  whose  indefatigatile  ef- 
forts to  profnote  understanding  and  uproot  rac- 
ism, anti-Semitism,  and  all  forms  of  bigotry, 
have  beeii  invaluabto.  Without  tfie  efforts  of 
tfie  Anti-D«famatton  League— and  peopto  like 
tfie  Jaffins  wfw  have  given  so  much  of  tfiem- 
selves  in  support  of  tfiose  goals — our  country 
wouW  not  be  tfie  beacon  of  justk:e  wtiKh  it 
strives  to  be. 

There  ans  many  indMduals  wfio  have  taken 
leadership  roles  in  tfie  Westchester-RocMand 
cfiapter  of  ADL  who  deserve  commendatkm. 
Robert  L.  Friedland,  the  cfiainnan  of  tfie  tocal 
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ADL  board,  afxl  James  L  Levy,  the  event 
chairman  for  this  Sunday's  tribute  to  Janet  and 
George  Jaffin.  come  to  mind.  Every  person 
who  helps  the  ADL  to  grow  and  continue  in  its 
efforts  helps  to  make  America  stronger.  For 
that,  I'm  sure  that  my  colleagues  ail  join  me  In 
offering  congratulations  to  Janet  and  George 
M.  Jaffin,  public  servants  In  every  sense  of  the 
word. 


RECOGNIZING  ROCHE  BIOMEDICAL 
LABORATORIES 


HON.  DKX  ZMMER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate 
that  during  the  week  of  April  1 5,  which  is  Na- 
tkmal  Medk»l  Laboratory  Week,  we  recognize 
Roche  Bkxnedical  Laboratories  [RBL]  in  Rari- 
tan,  NJ.  The  IMew  Jersey  Publk:  Health  Asso- 
ciatx>n  has  awarded  its  PresidenTs  Award  to 
RBL  for  outstanding  commitment  to  public 
health  education  and  servKe. 

RBL  has  served  our  community  In  many 
ways.  Akxig  with  Its  parent  company,  Hoff- 
man-LaRoche,  RBL  routinely  provides  pro- 
grams on  a  variety  of  pubNc  health  issues  not 
only  for  its  own  employees  but  also  for  com- 
munity groups,  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
nursing  homes.  The  topics  have  Included 
AIDS.  Lyme  dteease,  and,  most  recently,  tu- 
t)ercuk)sis. 

RBL's  emptoyees  deserve  much  of  the  cred- 
it for  the  success  of  RBL's  community  out- 
reach. Among  the  many  community  services 
RBL's  1,100  Raritan  empk)yees  perform  are 
teaching  first  aid  and  serving  on  State  advi- 
sory boards. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing  RBL  for  outstarxJing  service  to  tfie  comnrxj- 
nity  arxJ  upon  receiving  the  President's  Award 
from  the  New  Jersey  Publk:  Health  Associa- 
tnn.  America  rweds  more  companies  like 
Roche  Biomedcal  Laboratories  wtw  are  good 
citizens  and  good  neighbors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  JEWISH 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE 


HON.  SANDER  M.  UVIN 

OF  MCmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18. 1991 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mnhigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  Vocatk)nal  Sennce  began  as  an  env 
ptoyment  bureau  at  the  Young  Women's  He- 
brew Associatnn  back  in  1926.  It  offk:ially  be- 
came JVS  in  1941  wtien  it  helped  advise  and 
place  in  jobs  European  Jews  who  had  es- 
caped the  Nazis.  Its  missk>n  was  to  restore 
dignity  and  prkto  as  well  as  livelihood  to  peo- 
ple, often  with  special  needs,  who  wanted  to 
work. 

In  tfte  intervening  50  years,  its  mission  has 
not  changed  but  K  has  burgeoned  in  scope 
and  in  effect  n  reaches  out  to  and  serves 
those  in  career  transition,  those  wfw  are  urv 
emptoyed.  Immigrants  and  refugees,  the 
mentaly  il,  the  dtoabled.  the  deadvantaged, 
theeklerty. 
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ArxJ  Its  challenges  are  ever  greater,  as  we 
weather  a  tough  recession  that  means  job 
ksses,  and  as  Government  funding  for  social 
servKes  shrinks. 

For  all  of  us,  JVS  is  an  effective  and  conrv 
passionate  organizatkxi  that  makes  a  dH- 
ference  throughout  Detroit  For  ttxise  it  serves, 
it  is  a  virtual  lifeline. 

There  is  nothing  more  honorable  than  help- 
ing people  achieve  independence,  success 
and  accomplishment  in  the  vrark  worU.  And  so 
I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Jewish  Vocatk>nal  Service  on  its 
50th  anniversary.  Cor>gratulations  and  many 
thanks  lor  your  good  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  M.  LYNCH  ON 
HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  WnUAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  pay  trilxite  to  a  member  of 
the  Fifth  Congresskxtal  District  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
John  M.  Lynch.  On  May  3,  1991,  Mr.  Lynch 
win  retire  from  the  Chk:ago  Police  Department 
after  many  years  of  dedKated  service,  an  ao- 
compltshment  worthy  of  special  recognitkxi. 

John  Lynch,  a  native  of  Chicago,  graduated 
from  Leo  High  School  arxJ  went  on  to  attend 
Purdue  University.  In  1952,  John  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  achieved  tfie  rank 
of  sergeant  before  leaving  the  servk»  in  1955. 
During  his  career  with  the  Chk»go  PoUce  De- 
partment, Lynch  served  as  a  mechanical  as- 
sistant, statkxiary  engineer,  and  is  retiring  as 
tf>e  assistant  chief  operating  engirwer.  His 
dednated  service  is  commendable,  and  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Lynch. 

John  and  his  wife,  Joan  Littleton  Lynch, 
have  been  married  for  39  years,  an  admirable 
commitment  Tfiey  have  8  chiMren:  Kathy, 
Colleen,  Karen,  John,  Linda,  Joan,  Marty,  and 
Mary  Ellen,  as  well  as  16  grarxjchikjren. 

John  Lynch's  commitment  to  his  community 
arxJ  family  is  impressive  and  deserving  of  spe- 
cial recognition  and  honor.  I  am  sure  ttiat  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  In  expressing  congratu- 
lations to  John  Lynch  for  his  many  years  of 
selfless  dednatran,  toyalty,  professionalism, 
and  priceless  contributions  to  his  community.  I 
wish  him  well  on  his  retirement  and  hope  his 
life  continues  to  be  an  adventure  full  of  pleas- 
ant memories. 


HONORING  LARRY  ANZALONE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  an  ex- 
traordinary hero.  Larry  Anzak>ne  is  a  mail  car- 
rier in  Queens  County,  NY,  wfx)  also  happens 
to  be  deaf  and  mute.  Due  to  his  quck  thinking 
actkxi,  Larry  was  able  to  rescue  an  82-year- 
oU  man  who  had  suffered  a  stroke  at  his 
home. 
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One  day,  while  Mr.  Anzalone  was  delivering 
the  mail,  he  came  to  David  Knopfs  door 
wtiere  he  opened  the  screen  door  and  found 
that  the  mail  he  delivered  the  previous  day 
was  left  unclaimed.  He  became  suspicious, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Knopf  was  ekleriy  and  re- 
mained at  home,  and  after  poundkig  hard  on 
the  door  with  no  response,  he  tried  to  took 
through  the  mai  stot  to  see  if  he  coukj  see 
anyttiing.  He  found  that  Mr.  Knopf  was  lying 
on  the  ftoor  and  ran  to  a  neighbor  lor  assist- 
ance. The  neighbor,  Mrs.  Ross,  saw  what  was 
wrong,  called  91 1  and  the  poXioe  arrived  short- 
ly with  an  amtxjiance.  They  found  ttiat  ttwy 
had  arrived  in  time  to  save  Mr.  Knopf  and  he 
is  now  recovering  in  a  hospital. 

Because  of  Larry  Anzatone's  quick  thinking, 
Mr.  Knopf  is  now  still  alive.  Had  he  not  been 
so  consdentkxn  on  his  mal  route,  and  real- 
ized that  Mr.  Knopf  not  ptdang  up  his  mal 
was  out  of  the  ordinary,  a  tragedy  might  have 
occurred.  Mr.  Knopf  couW  have  lay  there  for 
days  without  discovery  and  he  migM  not  have 
survived.  Larry  is  a  stellar  example  of  the 
good  and  caring  people  who  wori(  for  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government  As  a  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  I  have 
seen  so  many  examples  of  tiie  heroic  wori(  of 
our  Federal  empktyees.  I  am  pleased  that 
Larry's  deeds  were  brought  to  my  attenlkxi 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  me  in  horvxing  fim. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  DALAI  LAMA 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  Member  of  this  Congress  re- 
ceivirig  Tenzin  Gyatso,  Vne  14th  Dalai  Lama.  I, 
like  many  of  my  colleagues,  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  Dalai  Lama  to  address  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  as  have  other  Nobel 
Peace  laureates. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  PresktenI  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  recognize  ttw  legitimate  griev- 
ances of  the  Tiwtan  people,  as  has  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress  in  legisliatkxi.  The  people 
of  TiMt  and  their  exiled  leaders,  have  erv 
dured  oppresskxi  kxig  enough. 

Again,  I  wekxxne  ttw  Dalai  Lama  to  Wash- 
ington, DC.  We  in  Corigress  are  honored  by 
his  visit 


PRAISE  FOR  SPRINGFIELD/ROB- 
ERTSON COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


HON.  BOB  OEMElVr 

0FTENNE88KB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  praise  a  community  that 
united  solkly  to  embrace  our  troops  involved 
in  Operatfon  Desert  Storm,  and  a  focal  organi- 
zation that  cooninated  and  galvanized  ttiat  ef- 
fort with  amazing  success. 
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The  400  members  of  the  SpringfiekyRobert- 
son  County  (TN)  Chamber  of  Commerce  corv 
oeived  the  idea  of  a  communityvMde  letter  writ- 
ing campaign  to  the  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia.  In 
Us  eariest  stages,  this  was  planned  as  an  ef- 
fort that  couid  involve  everyone  regardtess  of 
age  or  drcumstarwes.  Charhber  executive  di- 
rador,  Tim  Lytes.  spoke  tirelessly  before 
school  aiKl  church  groups.  Local  radk>  sta- 
tfons,  newspapers,  and  chamber  members 
also  worked  hard  to  spread  the  word. 

From  the  first  graders  with  ttvee  sentence 
letters,  to  State  Representative  Eugene  Davkl- 
son,  wtw  urxjerwrote  the  postage  costs,  the 
response  was  impressive  arxl  wholehearted. 
Bundto  after  buxfle  of  letters  was  forwarded 
to  our  troops,  with  prwrity  given  to  ttx>se  mili- 
tary personnel  not  regularly  receiving  mail. 
Many  of  those  wtx)  sent  letters  received  re- 
pies,  whKh  formed  an  even  deeper  bond  be- 
tween the  Robertson  Countians  and  those 
overseas.  The  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  had 
gratefuMy  received  tangible  evidence  of  a  con- 
cerned and  caring  community,  and  ttiose  cor- 
resporxing  t>ack  in  Tennessee  joined  count- 
less other  families  across  the  Natkm  who  now 
had  a  personal  stake  in  ttie  war. 

On  the  occasskm  of  their  spring  banquet  on 
April  10,  the  SpringfiekVRobertson  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  deserves  the  highest 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

praise  for  its  selfless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
men  ahd  women  of  Desert  Storm.  They  have 
taught  !us  ttiat  a  community  spirit  stHI  exists  in 
Americ)a  that  can  inspire  us  to  unite  for  the 
common  good  of  community  and  Natkm. 


TEN1H 
CA'i 


IN 


Mr. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    AMERI- 
FIRST  SHUTTLE  LAUNCH 


HON.  RAIPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
■HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  18, 1991 


HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  30  years,  the  wortd  had  witnessed  some 
of  mah's  greatest  accomplishments  in  exptor- 
ing  anj  using  outer  space.  On  Friday,  April 
12,  we  celebrated  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
maklefl  flight  of  the  space  shuttle,  the  worid's 
first  reusat)le  space  craft. 

The  first  flight  of  the  space  shuttle  came  20 
years  to  the  day  after  Yuri  Gagarin's  historic 
missk)fi  whKh  ushered  in  ttie  era  of  manned 
space  flight  Just  as  Gagarin's  flight  marked  a 
tumina  point  in  space  exploration,  the  initiatkxi 
of  the  >huttte  Program  brought  us  into  the  age 
in  whiqh  we  hoped  to  make  space  flight  a  rou- 
tine event 


April  18,  1991 

We  now  have  a  fleet  of  three  shuttle  orbiters 
with  a  fourth  to  be  unveiled  on  April  25.  The 
shuttle  has  had  39  successful  misskxis  and 
has  placed  into  orbit  nearly  41  percent  of  all 
the  mass  eluer  launched.  The  shuttle  has  prov- 
en itself  time  and  time  again  demonstrating 
new  capabilities  on  each  missbn.  We  have 
been  atjie  io  retrieve  arxl  repair  disabled  sat- 
ellites, launch  sophistnated  planetary  mis- 
sions, perform  hands  on  scientifk:  experiments 
in  orbit,  and  open  vast  new  windows  on  man's 
capabilities  in  space. 

The  shuttle  is  the  most  advarx»d  flying  ma- 
chine devised  t)y  man  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  building  titocks  of 
America's  space  program.  I  woukJ  also  recall 
the  leader$hip  of  my  fellow  Texan,  Olin  E. 
"Tiger"  Te^gjue  who,  as  chaimian  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sdence  and  Technotogy,  had  the  vi- 
sion to  see  the  shuttle  ttvough  its  diffrcult 
times  in  the  congresskxial  budget  process. 

I  kxk  to  a  bright  future  for  America's  space 
program  a^  for  the  space  shuttle.  It  is  not 
only  an  engineering  marvel,  it  is  a  vivkJ  sym- 
bol of  oiir  technotognal  competitiveness 
throughout  the  worid.  It  is  universally  recog- 
nized and  identified  as  mankind's  reach  into 
the  future.  I  commend  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  NASA  and  industry  who  have 
worited  to  help  us  realize  this  dream. 


April  19,  1991 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Kohl, 
a  Senator  ftom  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


rson  man's 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  f^m  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  9. 1991) 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  AprU  19. 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Herbert  Kohl,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  SUte  of  Wisconaln,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Btro, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    KOHL   thereupon   assumed   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  temiwre. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY.  APRIL 
23,  1991.  AT  9:30  A.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1991. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  47  sec- 
onds a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  under 
the  order  of  Thursday,  April  18,  1991. 
until  Tuesday,  April  23,  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Membn-  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESIINTATIVES— Monday,  Apr^  1 22,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  KILDEE]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washinoton,  DC. 

April  22. 1991. 
I  hereby  deslgrnate  the  Honorable  Dale  E. 
Knj>EE  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

As  the  rains  nurture  the  soil  and  the 
Sun  brings  forth  the  blossoms  of  this 
new  season,  so  may  Your  good  word,  O 
God,  nurture  our  lives  with  grace  and 
peace.  Give  us  vision  to  see  the  beauty 
and  splendor  of  love  and  life  and  all  the 
great  gifts  that  are  Your  blessing  to  us. 
As  the  flowers  and  fields  are  nourished 
in  this  season,  so  may  our  hearts  and 
souls  grow  in  a  maturing  of  faith  so 
our  lives  are  filled  with  joy  and  good 
will  and  with  deeds  of  kindness  and 
acts  of  service.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  firom  Florida  [Mr.  Goss] 
please  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  GOSS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  trom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Lundregan,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 


Apnl  22,  1991 


S.  253.jAn  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  criminal  tribunal 
for  the  prosecution  of  Persian  Gulf  war 
criminal  s,  to  establish  an  office  within  the 
Departn  ent  of  State  to  Implement  the  Unit- 
ed StaU  B  role  with  respect  to  the  tribunal, 
and  for  ( ther  purposes,  and 

S.J.  apa.  86.  Joint  resolution  deslgmatlng 
April  21 1  through  April  27,  1991,  and  April  19 
through  April  25,  1992,  as  "National  Organ 
and  Tisaie  Donor  Awareness  Week." 

The  rnessage  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-509,  the 
Chair,  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
°- — *"■  announces  his  appointment  of 
Russell  of  Massachusetts,  to 
Ijdvlsory  Committee  on  the 
of  Congress. 

lessage  also  announced  that, 
It  to  sections  276d-276g.  title  22, 
Inited  States  Code,  as  amended, 
ir  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
jpoints  Mr.  KOHL,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Canada- 
United,  States  Interparliamentary 
( Luring  the  102d  Congress, 
message   also   announced 


the  Clerk  rsceived  the  following  message 
f^m  the  Seoretary  of  the  Senate  at  1:12  p.m. 
on  Friday,  April  19,  1991:  That  the  Senate 
passed  without  amendment,  H.J.  Res.  218. 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Slncerf  ly  yours, 

DoNMALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


Group 
The 


pursuait  to  Public  Law  101-650,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
SPEcn  R,  and  Frank  M.  Tuerkheimer  of 
Wiscoc  sin,  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Jud  cial  Discipline  and  Removal. 


RES]  JNATION 


The 
fore 
tion 
tives: 


FROM  THE  HOUSE 
3F  REPRESENTATIVES 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
tl  e  House  the  following  resigna- 
ffom   the   House   of  Representa- 


Speaker  of 


Hon. 
tai 
DC. 

)EAR 

flee  of 
gressii 
4. 1991 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  April  19. 1991. 
TiIdmas  S.  Foley. 

the  House.  The  Capitol.  Washington. 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  resign  the  of- 

Elepresentatlve  for  the  Second  Con- 

gressioi  al  District  of  Arizona,  elective  May 


SI  acerely. 


cc:  G<  V.  Fife  Symington 


DThis  symbol  represents  the 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words 


that. 


COMM  JNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Represent4tlve8: 

Washinoton,  DC, 

April  18,  1991. 
Hon.  THOMAt  S.  Foley, 
The  Speaker,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission grafted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  ni  of  the 
Rules  of  the]  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  the  ho«or  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  fl-ojn  the  White  House  at  3:21  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  April  18,  1991,  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  mesMige  f^om  the  President  whereby 
he  transmitE,  in  accordance  with  42  U.S.C. 
4341,  the  21si:  annual  report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmen|tal  Quality  for  1990  to  the  Con- 
gress. 
With  great  re8i)ect,  I  am 
Sinceitly  yours, 

DONNALD  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
FOR  19^0— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   OF   THE   UNITED 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
ftom  the!  President  of  the  United 
States,  wlkich  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fishei|ies. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 


Senate  of 


Morris  K.  Udall.       page  S4731  ) 


CC  VIMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore t;  le  House  the  following  commu- 
nicati<  n  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Repre^ntatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

April  19. 1991. 
Hon.  TioMAS  S.  Foley, 
The  Spi  aker.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ingi  jn.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
missioi  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  in  of  the 
Rules  qf  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 


THE  BRApY  BILL  SHOULD  BECOME 
LAW  OF  THE  LAND 


THIl 


anl 


(Mr.  MAZZOLI 
permissioi  i 
minute 
marks.) 

Mr.  MA^ZOLI 
intention 
about  the 
help   but 
Clerk  reading 
from  our 
from  Arizona 
an  outstaidlng 


tiiie 


ni  ertcd 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is 
or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of 


Thursday.  April  18,  1991,  at 


asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 

for  this  1  minute  to  speak 

Brady  bill,  but  I  could  not 

notice   a   moment   ago    the 

a  letter  of  resignation 

dear  friend,   the  gentleman 

[Mr.  Udall].  He  has  been 

Member  of  this  body, 


!:07  p.m. 

the  House  on  the  floor. 
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and  his  departure  will  certainly  be  a 
serious  loss  to  this  Chamber  and  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Nation 
that  tomorrow  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  mark  up  the 
Brady  bill,  which  is  H.R.  7,  a  bUl  of 
which  I  am  a  proud  original  cosponsor. 
It  is  a  bill  which  provides  a  uniform  na- 
tional 7-day  waiting  period  before  a 
transaction  involving  the  purchase  of  a 
handgun  can  be  completed.  It  is  likely 
that  the  markup  will  be  successful  In 
the  sense  of  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
floor  favorably. 

The  Speaker,  to  his  credit,  has  said 
that  this  bill  will  be  voted  on  by  the 
House  before  the  end  of  this  session.  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
realize  how  difficult  this  vote  is.  I 
voted  for  the  Brady  bill  back  in  1988.  I 
would  say  that  for  those  Members  who 
have  not  fully  and  completely  closed 
their  minds  to  the  possibility  of  voting 
for  this  bill  that  they  keep  that  option 
open.  I  think  it  is  a  sensible  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  Coimty  have  suffered  might- 
ily as  a  result  of  people  misusing  hand- 
guns, as  well  as  the  AK-47,  the  assault 
weapon.  I  would  Just  ask  my  colleagues 
to  think  about  this  bill  carefully  and. 
hopefully,  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  this  bill 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 
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children  experience  that  same  sort  of 
wonder. 


EARTH  DAY  SHOULD  BE  EVERY 
DAY 

(Mr.  OOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Earth  is 
1  year  older.  Last  year  about  this  time 
we  had  a  huge  fanfare,  public  rallies 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  fo- 
cused on  commemorating  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  Earth  Day.  This  year 
things  are  much  quieter.  Most  people 
are  going  about  their  business  today 
Just  as  they  do  on  any  other  Monday. 
But  every  day  should  be  Earth  Day— 
not  just  today  because  we  have  made  it 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  is  being  done 
around  the  country  and  the  world  to 
balance  our  quest  for  progress  and  de- 
velopment with  the  need  to  preserve 
our  finite  natural  resources.  People  are 
learning  to  appreciate  what  a  wonder- 
ful place  the  world  is— and  the  fact 
that  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  for 
too  long.  Walt  Whitman  tried  to  cap- 
ture his  view  of  the  wonder  of  nature 
when  he  wrote:  "I  believe  a  leaf  of 
grass  is  no  less  than  the  Journey-work 
of  stars."  and  "A  mouse  Is  miracle 
enough  to  stagger  sextillions  of 
infidels."  On  this  year's  Earth  Day.  let 
us  all  remember  that  each  one  of  us 
has  a  part  to  play  in  making  sure  that 
our    children's    children    and    grand- 


WORLD  WAS  PREPARED  FOR  WAR 
BUT  NOT  FOR  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  author  once  said  that  100 
years  f^om  now  it  will  not  really  mat- 
ter very  much  how  big  our  house  was 
or  how  much  income  we  earned  in  a 
year.  But  the  world  might  be  a  much 
different  place  because  we  were  impor- 
tant in  the  life  of  a  child. 

Last  week  in  a  periodical  there  was  a 
picture  of  a  child,  face  caked  with 
blood,  a  3-year-old  child  staring  at  the 
world  and  asking  for  help.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Iraq  this  young  child  and  oth- 
ers like  her  demonstrate  that  the  world 
was  brilliantly  prepared  for  war,  but 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  con- 
sequences of  war. 

I  want  to  give  credit  to  President 
Bu^  today  for  last  week  mobilizing  a 
much  more  signiflcant  effort  to  re- 
spond to  this  human  suffering  in  the 
hills  of  Iraq.  But  we  need  to  do  much, 
much  more.  The  coalition  that  was  put 
together  in  the  Persian  Gulf  must  now 
be  a  coalition  as  determined  to  respond 
to  this  human  suffering  as  it  was  to 
prosecute  that  war. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  Just 
in  the  mountains  of  Iraq.  In  Sudan 
today  there  are  300.000  people  who  will 
die  if  everything  happens  right;  that  Is, 
even  if  everything  works,  we  will  still 
lose  300,000  people  trom  starvation  In 
Sudan,  and,  if  things  do  not  work,  and 
likely  they  will  not,  2  million  people 
will  probably  die  in  the  country  of 
Sudan,  and  more  in  Ethiopia. 

D  1210 

What  we  have  in  this  world  are  coun- 
tries that  sijend  $900  billion  on  defense 
and  weapons  of  war,  when  3  percent  of 
that  would  virtually  eliminate  world 
hunger,  and  would  save  people  like  the 
young  girl  in  Sudan  from  dying. 

The  eye  of  the  television  camera  is 
on  the  hills  of  Iraq  because  there  is  a 
political  question  there.  When  the 
camera  shines  its  eye  on  the  haunting 
face  of  a  starving  child,  this  country 
and  the  world  cannot  turn  away  and 
say  we  do  not  care.  But  the  camera  is 
not  in  Sudan,  unfortunately,  and  mil- 
lions are  about  to  die  unless  we  do  care 
about  people  In  the  hills  of  Iraq,  about 
people  in  Sudan,  and  about  those  who 
share  this  globe  with  us,  who  are  the 
victims  of  human  suffering.  We  must 
and  can  do  much  more  to  help. 


TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  MUST  BE 
FAIR  TO  ALL  CONCERNED 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota).   Under  a 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DOR- 
OAN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  with  me  today  a  book 
Just  published  that  talks  about  foreign 
trade  barriers  and  provides  a  sunamary 
of  the  trade  barriers  of  countries 
around  the  world.  This  is  a  summary  of 
what  American  itroducers  face  when 
they  try  to  sell  American  goods  in 
other  markets  around  the  world.  It  is  a 
rather  thick  book  that  describee  all  of 
the  trade  barriers  that  we  are  con- 
fironted  with. 

About  a  year  ago  a  woman  left  North 
Dakota  to  go  to  Canada.  She  took  with 
her  some  grocery  bags  of  cleaned  wheat 
that  they  had  cleaned  at  the  county  el- 
evator, because  she  was  going  to  grind 
it  and  bake  some  whole  wheat  bread. 

She  and  her  husband  lived  up  in  Al- 
berta, Canada.  When  they  got  to  the 
border  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  the  border  stop  they  were 
asked.  "What  do  you  have  in  the  back 
seat?" 

She  said,  "We  have  a  couple  of  bags 
of  wheat  that  we  are  taking  back  so  I 
can  bake  bread." 

They  said,  "Well,  do  you  have  a  li- 
cense to  take  American  wheat  Into 
Canada?" 

She  said,  "No." 

They  said.  "Well,  then  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  take  it  In."  They 
forced  her  to  dump  that  wheat  on  the 
ground  on  the  American  side. 

Now.  why  do  I  tell  you  about  dump- 
ing two  grocery  bags  fUll  of  wheat?  Be- 
cause at  the  same  time  that  was  hap- 
pening, ffom  Canada  10  million  bush- 
els—not two  grocery  bags  full— 10  mil- 
lion bushels  of  durum  wheat  were 
flooding  across  the  border,  being 
shipped  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States. 

In  other  words,  they  could  ship  us  10 
million  bushels  of  durum  wheat,  that 
comes  down  and  collapses  our  price,  in- 
jures our  market,  takes  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  American  farmers,  but 
we  could  not  get  two  grocery  bags  full 
of  wheat  into  Canada  to  bake  a  couple 
of  loaves  of  bread. 

Now.  that  follows  the  negotiation  of 
a  f^-ee  trade  agreement  between  this 
country  and  Canada,  one  I  voted 
against.  Why  did  I  vote  against  it?  Pre- 
cisely because  the  free  trade  agreement 
is  not  fair. 

We  have  got  folks  that  negotiate 
these  agreements— such  as  former  Am- 
bassador Clayton  Yeutter.  who  was  our 
chief  negotiator— who  have  their  agen- 
da. 

They  say,  well,  I  would  like  to  nego- 
tiate this  with  you,  other  country,  and 
the  other  country  nods  thefr  head,  yes. 
And  they  negotiate.  And  they  have 
some  chips  around  the  table,  and  they 
start  trading  back  and  forth. 

The  result  is.  in  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free-Trade  Agreement,  an 
agreement  that  says  they  can  move  all 
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kinds  of  wheat  south,  but  we  cannot 
move  two  grocery  bags  ftdl  north. 

That  Is  Just  one  example  of  many 
that  represent  our  concern  about  the 
extension  of  the  fast  track  authority 
for  the  OATT  negotiations  and  the 
Uruguay  round,  and  also  about  the  pro- 
posed Mexico-United  States  Free-Trade 
Agreement. 

If  I  had  some  confldcnce  that  those 
who  negotiate  on  behalf  of  this  country 
are  concerned  about  the  economic 
long-term  Interests  of  this  country, 
that  they  represent  our  strategic  eco- 
nomic Interests,  then  I  would  support 
the  fast  track  authority  to  approve 
trade  agreements. 

Our  negotiators  completed  their  tree- 
trade  agreement  with  Canada;  and  I 
have  just  described  it.  Ten  million 
bushels  coming  south,  but  you  cannot 
get  two  grocery  bags  full  going  north. 

Is  that  tree  trade?  That  is  not  the 
way  they  described  it  in  my  school  sys- 
tem. 

Now.  they  want  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  Mexico.  Frankly,  I 
have  no  problem  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment with  Mexico.  It  just  ought  not  to 
be  on  the  fast  track,  where  they  nego- 
tiate the  agreement,  and  they  lay  it 
here,  and  they  say  you  have  got  60  days 
to.  approve  it.  with  no  amendments. 
Tou  have  no  opportunity.  Congress,  to 
review  it  and  make  changes  and  im- 
provements and  amendments.  Fast 
track  means  we  negotiate  it,  and  you 
swallow  it,  and  swallow  it  whole. 

We  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  seeing 
our  negotiators  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  do  not  have  a  plan  in 
America.  We  do  not  have  a  set  of  poli- 
cies in  America  that  describe  what  it  is 
we  want  for  our  country's  long-term 
economic  self-interest. 

Every  other  country  in  the  world  ne- 
gotiates as  a  team.  The  Japanese,  the 
Germans,  every  other  country  decides 
what  It  is  that  Is  Important  to  their 
country's  long-term  economic  inter- 
ests, and  they  negotiate  that  fero- 
ciously. 

In  effect,  they  have  an  industrial  pol- 
icy. With  the  Japanese,  it  is  a  man- 
aged-trade i>ollcy.  With  the  Europeans, 
it  is  a  mixed  economic-mixed  trade  pol- 
icy. But  they  do  have  a  policy. 

This  country  does  not.  Under  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations,  our 
policy  is  to  say  we  do  not  care  what 
happens.  If  the  firee  market  dictates  it 
should  happen,  so  be  it.  That  is  what 
our  administrations  have  said  America 
should  be.  That  is  the  way  America 
should  be  shaped. 

Well,  I  think  that  is  absolutely  crazy. 
Are  there  not  some  central  spheres  of 
strategic  economic  Interests  that  are 
critically  important  for  the  long  term 
In  this  countrjr?  And  if  there  are  not 
some  of  those  spheres  of  interest,  are 
there  not  some  negotiators  willing  to 
reivesent  them  and  support  them  on 
odr  behalf? 


^RE 
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Our  ^negotiators  in  the  Uruguay 
round  fu-e  telling  others  around  the 
world  ifhat  we  really  want  to  do  is  get 
rid  of  the  Farm  Program.  We  want  you, 
and  you,  Euroi>e,  and  you, 
e  want  you  to  get  rid  of  your 
c  Farm  Program,  and  we  will 
fours. 

So  thiey  are  saying  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  domestic  farm  programs  to  support 
family  jfarmers  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  so 
we  willj  get  rid  of  it  in  our  negotiations 
In  Geneva.  We  will  do  it  in  the  trade 
talks. 

The  bame  is  true  on  food  safety, 
health  I  standards,  working  standards, 
and  dosens  of  other  things.  Many  of  us 
are  concerned  that  if  we  do  not  have  a 
negotiated  set  of  standards  that  rep- 
resents! what  we  perceive  to  be  the  best 
intere^  of  this  country,  in  the  long 
term,  then  we  ought  not  have  the  ex- 
tensioq  of  fast  track  authority  under 
the  G/|TT  talks.  What  we  should  ex- 
pect 19  a.  team  composed  of  business 
and  government.  We  should  not  be  ad- 
versaries, but  should  in  fact  be  part- 
ners. What  we  should  expect  is  that  our 
team  j^in  in  deciding  what  represents 
ntry's  economic  self-interests, 
mational  tough  competition, 
n  go  meet  that  competition 
e  best  advantage  we  have,  pro- 
the  best  products  at  the  best 


LU  have  in  the  coming  couple  of 
I  Mr.  Speaker,  an  intense  debate 
the  free  trade  agreement  Mrlth 
and  about  the  extension  of  fast 
for  GATT.  I  hope  all  Members 
join  m4  In  asking  the  question,  what  is 
this  country's  plan?  Because  this  coun- 
try is  6ff- track.  This  country  is  losing 
grip.  T  lis  country  is  not  surviving  and 
succee<  ling  as  we  must  in  the  long  term 
in  com  )etition  with  our  allies. 

Mr.  I  Ipeaker,  I  hope  that  in  this  de- 
bate t  Le  country  will  instruct  us  on 
what  t  lis  country's  objectives  ought  to 
be,  and  then  we  will  join  hands,  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  public  sector,  and  nego- 
tiate ferociously  to  achieve  those  ob- 
jective )  in  the  long  term. 


SP  ECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  u  uuiimous  consent,  permission  to 
addrea  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
hereto:  ore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDermott)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  pOROAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BROWDER.  for  5  minutes,  on  April 
23.        T 

Mr.  lANDREWS  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes  each  day,  on  April  23  and  24. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  1., 

Mr.  MILLER  Of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  1. 


in  two  instances. 


AprU  22,  1991 

EXTflNSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanitnous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cxoss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  COUGpLDJ. 

Mr.  Mac^tley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanijkr  Jaot. 

Mr.  J, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
quest  of  Ht.  McDermott)  and  to 
elude  extraineous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances, 
in  10  instances. 
JS  of  Maine, 
izio  in  six  instances. 

SON. 

s  in  two  Instances, 
s  of  Illinois. 

>LI  in  two  instances. 

ROE.j 

Mr.  VisctosKY  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Dellums. 


re- 

in- 


ADJOUBNMENT 

DOPtGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
move  that  the  House  do  now 


Mr 
Speaker,  I 
adjourn. 

The  motjion 
ingly   (at 


was  agreed  to;  accord- 
12  o'clock  and  21  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Ilouse  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  April  23,  1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clfeuse  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  le^slation  to  amend  the  Health 
Care  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize the  ^tlonal  practitioner  data  bank 
to  collect  sjocial  Security  account  numbers 
and  to  chartfe  fees  that  cover  Its  full  costs  of 
operation;  tp  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1120.  A  let^r  f)^>m  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  thi  original  reix)rt  of  political  con- 
tributions 16'  Charles  R.  Bowers,  of  Califor- 
nia. Ambassador  Ebttraordinary  and  Plenl- 
potentiary-aeslgnate  to  the  Republic  of  Bo- 
livia, and  members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  394(l(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs] 

1121.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  retmrt  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  calendar 
year  1990.  p^irsuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2(e):  to  the 
Committee  <>n  Government  Operations. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  activities  under  the 


Freedom   ol 


Information  Act  for  calendar 


April  22,  1991 
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yMLT  1900.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S62{e);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

11J3.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Develoiiment  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  1990  annual  report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  880(a):  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
talrs. 

1194.  A  letter  fix>m  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  corrected  documents 
to  the  text  of  the  long-term  timber  sale  con- 
tracts in  Alaska  required  by  the  Tongass 
Timber  Reform  Act  submitted  February  26, 
1991;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1125.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Veterans  Affairs,  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  health 
resources  sharing  portion  of  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Department  of 
Defense  Health  Resources  Sharing  and  ESmer- 
gency  Operations  Act"  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  5011(f);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

1126.  A  letter  trom  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  abnormal  occurrances  at  li- 
censed nuclear  facilities  for  the  fourth  cal- 
endar quarter  of  1990,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
5848;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  427.  A  bill 
to  disclaim  any  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands  on  San  Juan  Island, 
WA,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  102-34).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  749.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
accept  a  donation  of  land  for  addition  to  the 
Ocmulgee  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  (Rept.  102-35).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  690.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  National  Park  Service  to 
acquire  and  manage  the  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune  Council  House  National  Historic  Site, 
and  for  other  punwses;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  102-36).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McCURDY:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  1455.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
intelligence  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and 
the  tJentral  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  102-37).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ:  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  1236.  A  bUl 
to  revise  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  mitigation  of  potential 
flood  damages  and  management  of  coastal 
erosion,  ensure  the  financial  soundness  of 


the  program,  and  increase  compliance  with 
the  mandatory  purchase  requirement,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  102-38).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  ROE:  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  H.R.  172.  A  bill  to  assure  the 
continuing  airworthiness  of  aging  aircraft, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  102-39).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ATKINS: 
H.R.  1966.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  certain  water  resistant  wool  trou- 
sers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.    Petri,    Mr.    Evans,    and    Mr. 
Spratt): 
H.R.  1967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  re- 
quire that  the  motor  vehicle  bumper  stand- 
ard established  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  be  restored  to  that  in  effect 
January  1,  1982;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BLILEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Be- 
rkuter,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Htde.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.   Schae- 
fer,  and  Mr.  Walsh): 
H.R.    1968.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 
block  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  Federal  programs  with  respect 
to  maternal  and  child  health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BRYANT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Kobtmater): 
H.R.  1969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland    Renewable    Resources    Planning 
Act  of  1974,  the  Federal  Land  Management 
and  Policy  Act  of  1976,  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  AdmlnistraUon  Act  of  1966. 
the  National  Indian  Forest  Resources  Man- 
agement  Act,   and   Utle   10,    United   States 
Code,  to  strengthen  the  protection  of  native 
biodiversity   and    to   place   restraints   upon 
clearcutting  and  certain  other  cutting  prac- 
tices on  the  forests  of  the  United  States; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HCKHBRUECKNER: 
H.R.  1970.  A  bill  to  authorize  funding  for 
environmental  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  to  require  additional  informa- 
tion to  be  included  in  the  Department's  an- 
nual environmental  report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  1971.  A  bill  to  restore  the  tariff  rate 
applicable  to  certain  glass  ceramic  cookware 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  Stotes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  1972.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  benefit*  for  vet- 
erans who  may  have  been  exposed  to  ionizing 
radiation  during  military  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  1973.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1995.  the  duty  on  certain  plastic  sheeting 


used  as  radiation  shielding  material;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PENNY: 

H.R.  1974.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  simplified 
method  for  computing  the  deductions  allow- 
able to  home  day  care  providers  for  the  busi- 
ness use  of  their  homes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAMSTAD: 

H.R.  1975.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1995.  the  duty  on  certain  ceramic  ferrules 
and  sleeves;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1976.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1996.  the  existing  supenslon  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain In-line  roller  skate  boots;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAVENEL: 

H.R.  1977.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1996.  the  duty  on  pentachlorothlophenol; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1978.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1996.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
paramlne  acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1979.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1996.  the  duty  on  dimethyl  succlnyl  succi- 
nate; to  the  Ck>nmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1980.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1996,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
anthraquinone;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1981.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1996.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain chemicals:  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1962.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1996,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
trlmethyl  base;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Wajrs 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1983.  A  bill  to  suspend  unUl  January 
1,  1996,  the  duty  on  Resolin  Red  F3BS  compo- 
nents I  and  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1964.  A  bill  to  irovide  permanent 
duty-free  treatment  for  certain  menthol 
feedstocks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RIDGE: 

H.R.  1985.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  19S5.  the  duty  on  certain  chlorinated  syn- 
thetic rubber,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   VANDER  JAGT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsui): 

H.R.  1986.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  tax  treat- 
ment on  Intermodal  containers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HERTEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  GUAR- 

INI.  and  Mr.  Foguetta): 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  O^ngress  that  the 
United  Nations  provide  the  Kurdish  refugees 
with  protection,  that  the  Kurds  are  political 
refugees,  not  economic  refugees,  that  the 
United  States  call  for  the  Immediate  ces- 
sation of  the  ongoing  genocide  being  com- 
mitted against  the  Kurdish  people,  and  that 
the  United  States  continue  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  Kurdish  refugees  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    McNULTY   (for   himself,    Mr. 

ACKERMAN,    Mr.    E^MERSON,     Mr.     FEI- 

OHAN,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 

ENOEL,  Mrs.   SCHROEDER,   Mr.   MOODT, 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr.  Prank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mn.  Meters  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Schxuer.  Mr. 
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LXNT,  Mr.  Lbvikb  of  California,  Mr. 
BURTcm  of  Indiana,   Mr.   Owkns  of 

Utah,  Mr.  ABBRCROMBIB,  Mr.  JEFFER- 
SON, and  Mr.  Pallonb): 
H.  Res.  129.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  en  the  President  of  Syria  to  per- 
mit the  extradition  of  faerltive  Nasi  war 
criminal  Alois  Brunner,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

HJt.  390:  Mr.  DbLat. 

HJl.  436:  Mr.  SwiPT  and  Mr.  Swett. 

HJl.  430:  Mr.  Schulzx. 

HJL  S06:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

HJt.  776:  Mr.  VUkXX  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 

HJL  780:  Ht.  McDKRMOTT. 

HJL  784:  Mr.  Oeren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Crane,  Mrs. 
VocANOVicH,  and  Mr.  Coble. 

HJl.  964:  Mr.  Enoel  and  Mr.  Blaz. 

HJl.  1022:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  KoencATSR.  and  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  1136:  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

HJL  1130:  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Swett,  Mr. 
McNuLTT,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Sanomeister,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

HJL  11S6:  Mr.  Sangmeister  and  Mr.  Rrr- 

TKR. 

H.R.  1341:  Mr.  LlOHTFOOT,  Mr.  MOLLOHAN, 
Mrs.  VucANOVicH,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Bruce,  and 

Mr.  OILLMOR. 

HJL  1342:  Mr.  VALENTINE  and  Mr. 
Bamtorum. 

HJl.  1300:  Mr.  Prank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  1304:  Mr.  LANCASTER,  Mr.  SERRANO, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bnoel.  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr. 
DeLat. 

HJL  1306:  Mr.  TOWNS.  Ub.  Kaftur.  and  Mr. 
KOLBS. 

HJL  1346:  Mr.  Hocbbrueckner.  Mr.  Ober- 
btar,  and  Ms.  Dakar. 

H.R.  1380:  Mr.  HERMAN,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
OINOBICB,  Mr.  OUARINI,  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr. 
K08TMATER,  Mr.  LiiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Iilassachusetts,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
McEwKN,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

HJL  1445:  Mrs.  Byron. 

HJL  1456:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  DOOLITTLE,  Mr. 
PtmrsR,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
McEwsN,  Mr.  Ounderson,  Bifr.  Thomas  of  Wy- 
oming,   Mr.    Hancock,    Mr.    Bunning,    Mr. 


OalleolT,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Ravenbl,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.R.  14(|8:  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  HOAGLAND,  Mr.  Gallboly, 
Mr.  MCBVEN,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
STUMP,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Callahan. 

H.R.  1803:  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
DELLUM8,  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Ranqel.  Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois,  Mr.  FORO 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  lS38:  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Michel,  and  Mr.  Lightpoot. 

H.R.  \'K3:  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  STEARNS,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  19K):  Mr.  GiLCHREST,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Weldon.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1961:  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Weldon,  and  Hughes. 

H.J.  Rs.  61:  Mr.  LlPiNsn. 

H.J.  R«8.  107:  Mr.  SUNDQUIST,  Mr.  FORD  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.J.  sis.  177:  Mr.  FusTER.  Mr.  Clement, 
Mr.  SMnfi  of  Florida,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  HOR- 
TON,  Mr.  ackerman,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  R«s.  188:  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  SKEEN,  Mr. 
Clinoer,  Mr.  GtmoERSON,  Mr.  Gilchrest, 
Mr.  McCfiLLim,  Mr.  BnjRAKis,  Ms.  Molinari, 
Mr.  DYiifcLLY,  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gray, 
and  Mr.  Eefley. 

H.J.  R#8.  191:  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mat- 
sui,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, an|d  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.J.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Liohtfoot,  Mr.  Lipinksi,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mrs.  Lloyd.  Ms.  Long,  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  MC0RATH,  Mr.  MCHUOH,  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Markey,;  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Morrison, 
Mr.  Murstha,  Mr.  Natcher,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Nowak,  |Ir.  Orton,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
PallonA  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  PRICE,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs. 
Roukema.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Serranqi  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Smith  ^f  Florida,  Mr.  Stallinos,  Mr. 
Studds,  I  Mr.  SUNDQUIST,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr. 
TorriceIu,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mrs. 
Unsoelo  ,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.    Wn  SON,    Mr.    Wolf,   Mr.    Wyden,    Mr. 
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Yates,  Mr.  FiosT,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.   Bruce,   Mr.   Burton  of  Indiana,   Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.  CHANDLER,  Mr.  CLEMENT. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Don* 
NELLY,  Mr.  DWYER  Of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  ENGfL,  Mr.  ESPY,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Feiohan,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Green  of  NeW  York,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Hai^s,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr. !  HocHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Flbrlda,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.  Con.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Swett. 

H.  Con.  Rea  81:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Ohlo^  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  KYL,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mrj  Hastert,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr^  McGrath,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  Mr.  ROGERS,  Mr.  Horton,  Ms. 
Molinari,  anA  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Miller  at  Washington,  Mr.  DeFazio,  lifr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.  Res.  115^Mr.  VOLKMER,  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr. 
Jontz. 

H.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Edward$  of  California,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  :  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Nfs.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Lipinski. 


ETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clakise  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

59.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  reltitive  to  a  free  market  economy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

60.  Also,  petition  of  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General,  Washington,  DC,  rel- 
ative to  asbestos  research;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  ai|d  Commerce. 

61.  Also,  petition  of  National  Association 
of  Attorney*  General,  relative  to  gaming 
within  Indian  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

62.  Also,  petition  of  National  Association 
of  Attorney*  General,  Washington  DC,  rel- 
ative to  watpr  resources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  works  and  Transportation. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM 
NATCHER  OF  KENTUCKY— A  NA- 
TIONAL TREASURE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  of  the  Ken- 
tucky congressk)nal  delegation,  are  happy  to 
share  our  frierxj  and  colleague  and  dean — the 
Horxxable  Wiluam  Matcher— with  the  Nation. 
After  aH,  a  natxinal  treasure  should  not  be 
hoarded.  It  should  be  shared. 

And,  Bill  is  a  national  treasure  wtx>m — t>y 
reason  of  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
WasNnjaiton  Post  on  April  17— the  Kentucky 
delegation  will  now  be  happy  to  share  with  the 
Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  a  delegation  arxl 
part  of  an  Institution  which  includes  this  re- 
markat>le  legislator  and  remarkat}le  man. 

Folktwing  Is  the  Post  article: 

[From  the  Washlngrton  Post,  Apr.  17, 1991] 
Congressman    Natchkr,    Present   on    All 

Counts— The    Kentucky    Octogenarian's 

VoTDJo  Vigor 

(By  Lois  Romano) 

In  a  world  of  excesses,  be  is  a  man  of 
unheralded  self-restraint.  In  a  congressional 
atmosphere  of  frenetic  fund-raising,  surplus 
staff  and  haphazard  attention  to  substance, 
he  is  a  paradigm  of  order  and  control. 

There  is  no  one  left  on  the  Hill  like  him: 
"When  I  first  got  here  37  years  ago,  I  was 
number  435  out  of  435,"  says  Congressman 
William  Natcher,  "I  looked  around  the  House 
floor  and  thought,  'None  of  you  are  ever 
going  to  die  and  none  of  you  are  ever  going 
to  retire.'  Now,  here  I  sit." 

Where  the  gentleman  ftom  Kentucky  sits 
is  fourth  from  the  top  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—in terms  of  Iwth  age  and  se- 
niority. At  81,  he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
members  of  Congress  as  evidenced  by  the 
S200  billion  purse  he  controls  as  chairman  of 
the  labor,  health  and  human  services  and 
education  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

He  is  a  throwback  to  a  time  when  seniority 
meant  something,  when  a  campaign  could  be 
paid  for  with  a  Texaco  credit  card,  and  roll 
calls  weren't  parliamentary  weapons  used  to 
keep  members  in  Washington. 

That  this  Democratic  representative  has, 
for  nearly  four  decades,  made  a  total  of  16,883 
votes  and  quorum  calls,  paid  for  every  cam- 
paign out  of  his  own  pocket  and  rarely  uses 
more  than  a  third  of  the  congressional  allow- 
ance provided  to  hire  staff,  is  no  small  feat. 
He  is  the  lone  member  of  Congress  who  can 
boast  as  much. 

"When  I  talk  to  new  members  I  say  to 
them  mayl>e  it's  l>etter  in  the  l)eglnning  to 
miss  one  vote  that  isn't  so  important,"  says 
the  member  who  has  missed  not  a  one.  "I  say 
to  them  I  don't  advise  you  do  this.  When 
you've  been  here  as  long  as  I  have  and  never 
missed  a  day  or  a  vote,  it's  right  around  your 
neck." 


He  Is  a  sweet  and  courtly  man,  who  al- 
though revered  by  his  congressional  col- 
leagues commands  little  attention  off  the 
Hill.  "He  nts  the  part  of  the  congressman 
I^m  the  tip  of  his  polished  black  shoes  to 
the  top  of  this  white  hair,"  says  Vic  Fazio 
(D-Calif.),  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

"The  ultimate  Southern  politician,"  adds 
Dennis  Eckart  (D-Ohio).  "I  assure  you  he 
knows  every  member's  name." 

"He's  so  identified  with  the  institution  and 
all  that's  good  about  it,"  says  Mary  Rose 
Oakar  (D-Ohio),  who  became  the  first  woman 
to  sit  on  the  gjrm  committee  that  Natcher 
chairs. 

The  worst  that  is  said  about  the  man  ac- 
counts to  this:  He  is  stubbornly  practical 
about  getting  his  massive  appropriations 
bill— a  prime  target  for  wild-card  funding 
amendments — through  the  Congress  and  past 
the  White  House.  No  horse  trader,  he.  This 
singlemindedness,  it  is  said,  makes  him  rath- 
er inflexible  when  it  comes  to  earmarking 
new  or  controversial  monies,  such  as  abor- 
tion funding.  And  predictably,  he  manifests 
his  time-earned  eccentricities. 

Hearings  start  at  10  a.m.  sharp,  adjourn  at 
noon  and  restart  at  2  p.m.  No  exceptions. 
"And  when  you're  interested  in  a  particular 
project,"  advises  one  staffer,  "you  better  not 
leave  to  go  to  the  bathroom— he  stops  for  no 
one.  That  old  man  will  sit  there  during  a 
mark-up  in  10&-degree  weather  in  his  three- 
piece  navy  suit  till  8  o'clock  at  night  with- 
out moving.  And  you  better  stay  real  close 
to  him  or  you'll  lose  whatever  it  is  you 
want." 

He  has  saved  about  16.000  pieces  of  mail 
sent  to  him  over  the  years,  and  refuses  to  re- 
linquish them  to  House  storage  rooms.  They 
are  packaged  in  brown  paper  and  piled  in  a 
closet  in  his  office,  which  he  proudly  shows 
off.  "I  have  200  letters  trom  ix-esidents,"  he 
says,  as  well  as  letters  fi-om  'Tony  Randall, 
Lynda  Carter  and  Bob  Hope.  ...  I  keep  the 
originals."  He  also  collects  gavels,  porcelain 
bells  and  replicas  of  White  House  china.  His 
office  looks  like  the  Mount  Vernon  gift  shop. 

He  has  never  cared  to  deal  with  the  media, 
not  during  his  campaigns,  or  his  years  as  the 
controversial  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  subcommittee  when 
he  intermittently  held  up  Metro  funding,  or 
through  recent  times  when  he  has  been 
sought  out  for  friendly  stories.  He  agreed  to 
chat  for  this  piece,  but  when  the  interview 
was  abruptly  interrupted  by — what  else — a 
roll  call,  Natcher  refused  to  speak  to  the  re- 
porter again.  "I  believe  we're  finished,"  he 
said  crisply  when  approached  after  a  hearing. 

Nonetheless,  for  an  enlightening  15  min- 
utes he  shared  his  philosophy  and  thoughts 
about  the  job  he  loves.  There  Is  something  so 
poignant,  even  sad,  about  how  this  man  de- 
fines his  life,  his  loves,  his  losses,  his  uni- 
verse, through  his  perfect  voting  record. 

He  says  he  had  not  realized  he  was  voting 
at  100  percent  until  1958.  five  years  into  his 
tenure,  when  a  clerk  phoned  him  to  inform 
him.  "E^rer  since  then,  1  made  up  my  mind 
I'd  see  where  I  could  take  it,"  he  says. 

He  takes  no  chances  with  his  vote.  He  en- 
ters the  electronic  voting  card  he  carries  in 
his  wallet  not  once,  as  required,  but  five  or 


six  times  at  different  stations  on  the  House 
floor.  "Then  I  ask  the  floor  clerk  to  check  to 
make  sure  it  took,"  he  says.  "I  sat  there  one 
day  and  watched  one  of  my  colleagues  vote — 
and  we  sat  and  waited  for  the  light  to  go  on 
[next  to  his  name  on  the  Ixiard]  and  it  never 
did." 

He  says  he  has  had  "a  thousand  narrow  es- 
capes" but  will  only  speak  of  one. 

When  his  wife  of  53  years  passed  away  in 
January,  he  says,  he  simply  accepted  the 
fact  that  he  would  miss  his  first  roll  call 
vote.  "I  just  said  to  myself,  'well,  this  is 
it,' "  he  says  with  resignation.  "I  just  made 
up  my  mind  to  the  fact.  .  .  ." 

There  was  the  Monday  he  needed  to  fly  his 
"beloved  Virginia"  to  her  final  resting  place 
in  Kentucky.  There  was  the  day  of  viewing 
at  the  funeral  parlor.  And  finally,  there  was 
the  burial  itself,  scheduled  for  a  Thursday 
that  the  House  was  in  session.  "I  would  have 
missed  five  votes  that  day,"  he  recalls  with 
precision. 

But,  he  says,  the  days  seemed  to  break  his 
way  and  the  services  were  delayed  because 
the  six  grandchildren  could  not  make  it  to 
Kentucky  in  time.  "But  I  had  some  help,"  he 
says,  pointing  skjrward.  "I  guess  it  was  just 
meant  for  me  not  to  miss  a  vote." 

"People  just  don't  realize  how  extraor- 
dinarily easy  it  is  to  miss  a  vote,"  says  Rep. 
Tom  McMlllen  (D-Md.),  who  has  himself 
made  the  effort  to  maintain  a  perfect  voting 
record  since  his  1986  election.  "You  can't 
undervalue  his  accomplishment.  ...  It  will 
never  be  duplicated.  I've  already  told  myself 
I  am  not  going  to  go  crazy  when  I  miss  my 
first  vote." 

There  are  other  disciplines  too.  Natcher 
still  swims  aggressively  in  the  House  gym 
several  times  a  week.  Every  day  the  House  is 
in  session,  he  keeps  a  journal,  which  he  has 
locked  away  somewhere.  Once  a  year  he  pulls 
the  bound  books  out  of  their  sanctuary  and 
Invites  a  photographer  to  memorialize  the 
occasion.  There  are  52  volumes  now.  "I  dic- 
tate and  then  have  it  typed  on  the  finest 
bond  I  can  find,"  he  explains.  "I  put  it  down 
just  like  it  happens  every  day.  It  takes  some 
doing.  You  have  to  be  right  well  organized." 

And  he  writes  religiously  to  each  of  his 
grandchildren  weekly.  While  all  receive  iden- 
tical letters,  he  is  quick  to  note  that  no  one 
receives  a  copy.  "I  started  it  when  they  were 
bom — wrote  to  welcome  them,"  he  says. 
"And  kept  on  going.  Ehrery  week." 

A  staff  of  "five  ladies" — his  words — helps 
him  with  his  obsessions.  "I  don't  have  any 
need  for  an  administrative  assistant,  a  press 
secretary  or  a  legislative  aide. "  he  says  flat- 
ly. "We  get  it  all  done.  I  don't  need  to  pay 
any  18  people. 

What  he  does  get  done  with  such  a  low 
overhead  is  impressive.  As  floancial  puppet- 
eer for  some  of  the  most  populair  and  sen- 
sitive social  programs  around — Job  Corps, 
student  aid,  Social  Security  administration, 
biomedical  research— he  is  on  the  minds  of 
many  special  interests.  Labor  grouiw  and 
universities  parade  before  him.  abortion  ad- 
vocates wince  at  his  name,  members  beg  him 
for  pennies. 

He  listens  to  all.  changes  his  mind  for  vir- 
tually none. 


•  Tliis  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertiofu  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  thfe  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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The  Job  bu  enormoas  potential  for  power 
krokeiinff.  That  he  deeon't  take  a  dime  of 
campaign  money,  of  course,  greatly  dimin- 
iabee  the  Inpat  of  lobbying  groupe  who  would 
so  like  to  sway  him.  "They  all  come  to  see 
me  and  I  hear  them  out  nice,"  he  says.  "But 
this  Is  the  best  system.  My  wife — she  didn't 
like  the  way  they  did  things  up  here,  but  she 
believed  you  could  be  In  politics  and  do  it 
right." 

To  a  certain  extent.  Natcher  has  tried  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  1963.  the  year  he  came 
to  Washington  by  virtue  of  a  special  elec- 
tion. To  the  amaiement — and  at  times  ftxis- 
tratlon — of  his  peers,  he  has  never  been  Influ- 
enced by  the  times.  He  believes  he  Is  re- 
elected not  because  he  Is  so  powerful  or  so 
smart,  but  because  he  effectively  does  his 
"duty."  He  still  runs  his  own  reelection  cam- 
paign, driving  himself  from  event  to  event. 
He  says  his  last  campaign  cost  him  a  little 
more  than  16.000. 

The  Washington  Post  files  on  him  overflow 
with  stories  about  his  tlght-flsted  control  of 
the  D.C.  appropriations  subcommittee  In  the 
'60s  and  early  'TOs.  He  Is  legendary  for  his  re- 
taaal  to  release  millions  in  Metro  funding— 
despite  public  pleas  by  President  Nlzon.  To 
Natcher,  It  was  cut  and  dried:  If  the  local 
government  was  not  upholding  Its  end  of  the 
bargain  to  Improve  the  highways.  It  didn't 
get  the  money.  "It  took  the  combined  effort 
of  the  White  House  and  the  House  leadership 
to  get  that  money  Anally  released,"  recalls 
Rep.  Dave  Obey  (D-Wls.),  then  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  "If  you  decide  to 
fight  him.  you'd  better  be  prepared  to  pull 
out  all  the  stops.  He  believes  you  can  only 
have  one  quarterback  at  a  time — and  he's  it 
on  his  committee." 

In  recent  years,  liberal  House  Democrats 
have  been  stsmiied  by  Natcber's  refusal  to 
loosen  restrictions  for  federally  funded  abor- 
tions. (The  bill's  language  for  the  post  dec- 
ade permits  federal  funding  of  abortions  only 
if  the  mother's  life  is  in  jeopardy.)  Over  his 
reservations,  the  House  slapped  an  amend- 
ment onto  his  bill  two  years  ago  that  would 
have  allowed  abortion  funding  in  times  of 
rape  or  incest.  President  Bush  vetoed  the 
bill,  and  the  House  failed  to  override  the 
veto. 

Sources  say  Natcher  remains  adamant 
against  Introducing  such  funding  into  his 
bill  again.  But  the  abortion-rights  Demo- 
crats still  hope  to  persuade  Natcher  to  give 
his  blessing  to  an  extended  floor  debate  on 
the  matter.  "We  want  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
this  issue,"  says  one  such  Democrat  who  did 
not  want  to  be  Identified.  "But  to  his  prac- 
tical mind,  it's  counterproductive  to  getting 
his  bill  passed.  Those  of  his  generation  sim- 
ply fall  to  acknowledge  there  might  be  some 
value  In  simply  making  a  point." 

On  other  Issues  of  a  contemporary  nature, 
however,  members  say  Natcher  tries.  "I've 
been  badgering  him  on  [funding  for]  breast 
cancer  research*"  says  Oakar.  "and  he's  real- 
ly evidenced  a  desire  to  learn  about  the  is- 
sues." 

Says  one  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee:  "You're  not  going  to  see  him 
poring  over  the  newest  studies  on  this  or 
that,  but  he  does  listen.  I  mean,  he  wasn't 
the  last  member  of  the  Congress  to  realize 
the  importance  of  AIDS  research  funding." 

Daring  the  brief  Interview,  Natcher  alludes 
to  the  time  when  he  might  quit  the  good 
fight.  He  says  the  bells  and  china  In  his  of- 
fice would  then  go  to  his  lone  granddaughter. 
And  the  gavels  and  other  masculine  memen- 
tos would  be  given  to  the  grandsons.  He  says 
that  upon  his  retirement,  he  would  also  re- 
lease his  prlied  Journals. 
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question  Is  posed:  Is  he  plaimlng 
last  vote  any  time  soon? 
no,"  he  says,  quite  astonished  by 
quest^n.  "No  plans.  No  plans  at  all." 

the  bell  tolls  once  again  for  Bill 


And  th« 
to  cast  hi 

"Oh  no 
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And 
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COUNTRY  dF  ORIGIN  MARKING  RE- 
QUIREME^S  FOR  SEMI-CONDUC- 
TORS 


RE  >UCE,  REUSE,  RECYCLE 


IDN.  PEUR  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  TH$  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  VI^LOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  Ear#i  Day  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
more  fittii  g  time  to  kxing  Vhe  actions  of  the 
fourth  aM  fifth  grade  students  of  St. 
Stanislaus  School  in  Michigan  City,  Indiana  to 
the  attenfon  of  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  gr^up  of  outstanding  young  Americans 
was  receiitty  notified  that  their  entry  in  a  con- 
test sponsored  t>y  UNICEPs  World  Children's 
Day  Foundation  was  selected  as  the  winner 
for  the  United  States 

Simply  stated,  the  contest  required  that  erv 
trants  exatnine  an  environmental  issue  in  their 
community  and  try  to  address  it  Recognizing 
the  tremefidous  challenge  that  all  communities 
face  regaiding  landfill  sites,  the  group  decided 
to  attack  the  increasing  size  of  the  LaPorte 
County  landfill 

With  th*  theme  "Reducef^Reuse,  Recycle," 
a  muitifatfeted  program  was  initiated  at  ttie 
school.  Every  week,  recyclables  were  col- 
lected and  delivered  to  a  recycling  center.  To 
get  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  ttie  problem,  the 
students  undertook  fieki  trips  to  the  landfill  and 
recycling  center  and  urxlertook  related 
projects  in  the  classroom.  At  the  projecTs  corv 
elusion,  art  8  minute  vkjeo  was  produced  ttiat 
summarized  the  project 

While  tlie  students  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  their  teachers  and  parents  shouki 
also  t>e  commerxied.  In  particular,  Joseph 
Poplawskl  Gail  Saum,  Andi  Haas,  Kathy 
Schroedef,  Sandy  Biela  and  Theresa 
Gk}wacki,  were  integral  to  tfie  project's  suc- 
cess. Finally,  I  am  proud  to  note  that  yester- 
day, April  21 ,  Sarah  Mansfiekj,  a  fourth  grader 
who  was  representing  all  the  students  involved 
in  this  prefect,  gave  a  presentatran  to  tne  Gen- 
eral Assa  nbly  of  the  United  Natkxts  to  explain 
ttieprojecL 

Recent^,  ttiere  has  t)een  much  clamor 
at»ut  the  failure  of  ttie  American  educatk>n 
system.  While  much  of  ttie  critk:ism  is  justified, 
we  must  Also  note  its  successes.  I  believe  that 
ttie  program  undertaken  t)y  ttie  fourth  and  fifth 
graders  ai  St  Stanislaus  is  typnal  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  pur  chikJren  if  they  are  cliallenged  in 
a  creativ4  manner.  It  is  these  young  citizens 
wtio  are  boing  to  have  to  live  with  ttie  con- 
sequencep  of  our  actions  today.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  Araders  at  St  Stanislaus  School  de- 
serve to  I  e  txxiored  arxj  recognized  for  a  job 
well  done 


UMI 


HON.  Bill  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
m  TBB  wo  J8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo  iday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  ARCHE  \.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18, 1  itv 
troduced  H.R.  1930,  a  bill  whk:h  wouM  renx>ve 
the  country  of  origin  marking  requirements  for 
semkx)nductoi6  and  their  containers  classified 
in  headings  8^41  and  8542  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schediie  of  the  United  States.  The 
products  provioed  for  under  these  headings  in- 
clude dkides,  transistors,  integrated  circuits, 
and  microassamblies. 

While  ttie  cost  of  maridng  semkxxiductors  is 
not  great  wt^n  anxirtized  over  a  production 
run,  ttie  cost  if  signifkant  in  absohjte  terms.  In 
addition,  most  of  ttiese  components  are  small 
and  often  diffi^lt  to  legibly  mari(  with  the  req- 
uisite producer  klentifKation  and  his  numbers, 
grade,  quaJit)^  electrical  values,  and  ottier 
symbols,  makkig  K  diffwult  to  comply  with  ttie 
country  of  orign  marking  requirements. 

Country  of  prigin  marking  requirements  are 
in  part  intenqed  as  a  consumer  protection 
measure.  Hotrever,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
semRorxkictoiis  are  soW  at  retail.  Semi- 
conductors aite  normally  sokl  to  customers 
wtio  are  unconcerned  at»ut  semk»nductor  or- 
igin martcing,  ftince  ttie  customers  are  usually 
manufacturers!  who  incorporate  ttiem  into  ottier 
products  witti0ut  reference  to  such  maridng. 
Ttiese  customers  are  concerned  atXHJt  ttie 
semnonductoCs  quality,  wtieh  is  more  a  funo- 
tkxi  of  its  producer  ttian  its  origin. 

Furtlier,  sifice  ttie  t>asis  for  determining 
country  of  orign  for  semiconductors  dUfen  be- 
tween ttie  United  States  and  ttie  European 
Communities  for  those  semKonductors  that 
are  not  wtiolly  produced  within  one  country, 
ttie  United  Stales  marking  requirement  creates 
diffKulties  for'  those  manufacturers  trying  to 
serve  lx>th  markets.  These  producers  may  vio- 
late ttie  laws  of  Individual  European  Commu- 
nity countries  wtien  shipping  semiconductors 
to  ttie  European  Community  ttiat  are  marked 
according  to  U.S.  standards  since  ttiose  courv 
tries  do  not  require  marking,  but  only  ttiat  a 
product  not  be  mistat}eled. 

For  example,  ttie  producer  may  diffuse  cir- 
cuit patterns  (ii  a  wafer  in  one  country,  mount 
and  encapsulate  ttie  chips  in  a  second  coun- 
try, and  import  the  semicorxiuctors  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  Inal  testing.  These  products  may 
ttien  be  sokJ  to  domestic  manufacturers  or  for- 
eign purctiasers.  In  this  case,  the  United 
States  conskl«rs  the  senrMConductor  the  origin 
of  the  secoTKl  country,  and  under  current  law. 
It  must  tie  marked  accordingly.  Ttie  European 
Community  on  ttie  ottier  tiarxl,  considers  ttie 
origin  of  the  j  semiconductor  to  be  ttie  first 
country.  In  on^  not  to  vk>iate  European  Com- 
munity law,  the  producer  woukj  tiave  to  re- 
move ttie  U.S.  required  marking  before  export 
from  the  United  States,  which  is  a  possible 
violation  of  U.S.  law. 

The  eliminapon  of  the  U.S.  marking  require- 
ment is'a  simple  way  to  solve  this  problem. 
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For  aH  these  reasons,  country  of  origin  re- 
quirements serve  no  useful  purpose  arvj  sim- 
ply adds  to  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling 
semicorvluciors  in  the  intemationai  market 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VARIAN  FRY 


HON.  TOM  lANTOS 

OFCAUFOMOA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  tNnk 
of  tfie  Hoktcaust.  we  remember  the  suffering, 
ttw  pain,  and  the  txutal  crimes  carried  out  by 
the  Hazis  and  their  collaborators.  We  often 
forget,  however,  that  for  every  act  of  horror 
and  evil  tftat  was  perpetrated  during  the  Nazi 
era,  tfiere  was  an  act  of  heroism  and  kind- 
ness. Indeed,  tfiere  are  many  heartening  sto- 
ries of  good  men  and  women  and  their  brave 
defiance  of  Nazi  transgresskxts  against  hu- 
manity. The  life  of  Varian  Fry  is  such  a  story. 

Although  Mr.  Fry  is  no  tonget  with  us,  his 
herok:  fight  against  nazism  will  k>ng  be  re- 
membered. Responsibte  fcx^  saving  ttie  lives  of 
more  than  a  tfwusarxl  refugees,  this  past 
week  he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Ei- 
senhower Uberatkm  Medal  during  the  U.S. 
Hokxaust  Memorial  Council's  Days  of  Re- 
membrance 1991.  The  event  took  place  in  tt>e 
rotunda  of  our  Natkxwy  Capitol. 

In  August  1940,  Varian  Mackey  Fry,  tfien  a 
32-year-oU  edttor  for  the  Foreign  Pdcy  Asso- 
datkm  in  New  York,  was  sent  to  Marseilles  by 
ttie  Emergency  Rescue  Committee,  a  private 
relief  agency  dedk»ted  to  akfing  those  who 
resisted  the  Nazi  takeover  of  France. 

Fry's  scheduled  3-«veek  misskxi  was  to  as- 
sist European  artists,  writers,  scholars,  and 
politk»l  tfiinkers  wtiose  raligkm,  views,  or  ca- 
reers made  them  vulnerat)ie  to  Nazi  persecu- 
tkm  or  arrest. 

In  the  course  ol  his  wortc.  Fry  assisted  ki  the 
emigratkxi  of  some  of  ttie  20th  century's  great 
talents.  His  clients  included  artists  Marc 
Chagall,  Max  Emst,  Jacques  Lipchitz,  and 
Andre  Masson;  writer  Andre  Breton  and  musi- 
cian Wanda  Landowska;  political  phitosopher 
Hanna  Arendt  and  the  htobel  Laureate  in  med- 
k:ine,  physk)k>gi8t  Otto  Meyertiof. 

At  the  risk  of  kxsing  his  own  life.  Fry  deckled 
to  stretch  his  life-saving  mission  from  3  weeks 
to  13  months.  He  was  eventually  expelled 
from  France.  Undaunted,  he  formed  an  under- 
ground escape  organizatmn  operating  under 
the  cover  of  an  Amernan  relief  agency.  He 
helped  victims  of  Nazi  crimes  escape  intern- 
ment camps,  hkto  from  Vichy  police,  obtain 
forged  papers,  and  secretly  cross  the  Pyr- 
enees into  Spain  and,  eveniualy,  Portugal 
where  they  couM  book  passage  to  America  or 
the  Caribbean. 

In  reviewing  a  written  account  of  his  13 
months  In  Europe  entMed,  "Sunender  on  De- 
mand," a  writer  for  the  New  Yori(  Times  Mag- 
azine wrote  in  1945,  Ihough  it  is  probably  not 
the  thing  for  a  book  reviewer  to  say,  Varian 
Fry  is  a  good  maa  Through  the  people  he  has 
helped  rescue— the  doctors,  the  painters,  ttie 
writers,  the  aculpiors.  ttw  teacfiers— he  fias 
added  to  the  sum  total  of  the  woritf  s  ht^ipi- 
ness,  such  as  it  is  these  days." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  April  12, 1967,  in  recognHton  of  his  brav- 
ery and  dedeatkxi  to  democratK  principles. 
Fry  was  awarded  ttie  Croix  du  Chevalier  of  ttie 
French  Legkxi  of  Honor.  Untommately,  only  5 
months  later,  he  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack 
wittKXJt  receiving  appropriate  acknowledgment 
of  his  excepltonal  deeds  during  the  wv  here 
in  his  native  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  paying  tribute  to  this  great  American.  To 
me,  Varian  Fry  represente  the  highest  heights 
of  human  potential.  His  heroism  still  speaks  to 
us. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BRADY  BILL 


HON.  CHARUS  B.  RANGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like  to 
bring  to  your  attentkxi  an  article  on  the  neces- 
sity of  gun  control  ttiat  appeared  during  ttie 
Easter  recess  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  28,  1991. 

Every  year,  hurxlreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple die  from  misuse  of  handguns.  In  New  York 
City  atone  last  year,  handguns  were  ttie  weap- 
on of  choice  in  over  1 ,400  homk:kles. 

I  support  legislatkxi  such  as  ttie  Brady  bill— 
we  need  gun  control.  The  responsi)le  regula- 
tton  of  handguns  will  help  not  only  htow  Yortt- 
ers.  but  people  throughout  the  country.  Ttie 
Brady  bill  may  not  halt  all  ttie  types  of  crimes 
committed  with  handguns,  but  it  Is  surely  a 
move  in  ttie  right  directkxi. 

I  receive  letters  daily  from  people  urging 
Congress  to  support  gun  control  legislatnn  be- 
cause they  believe--as  I  do— that  there  has 
been  enough  killing  by  harxlgun  misuse.  We 
want  ttie  senselessness  to  stop.  Now. 
In  Memory  of  Those  Shot  In  Civilian  Wars 
(By  Sam  Roberts) 

Twenty-two  men  and  women  died  during 
the  lOO-hour  ground  offensive  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  No  monuments  will  be  erected  to 
memorallze  the  casualties.  No  sense  of  sac- 
rifice or  loss  has  been  seared  on  the  public 
consciousness.  No  parades  are  planned. 

The  22  were  murdered  In  New  York  City. 

During  the  same  100  hours,  about  28  Amer- 
ican troope,  by  one  count,  were  killed  in 
combat  In  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  apart  from 
those  injured  in  a  missile  attack  on  a  bar- 
racks In  Saudi  Arabia. 

Not  all  the  city's  homicide  victims  were 
pursuing  as  noble  a  mission  as  the  troope 
were,  though  the  casualties  In  both  theaters 
were  loosely  united  by  a  common  goal:  gun 
control. 

At  City  Hall  yesterday,  residents  of  Blast 
New  York,  the  Brooklyn  neighborhood  in 
wlilch  more  people  were  killed  In  New  York 
City  last  year  than  in  any  other.  Joined  pub- 
lic officials  in  demanding  a  more  relevant 
memorial  to  victims  of  violence:  Congres- 
sional legislation  requiring  that  prospective 
buyers  wait  one  week,  to  permit  background 
investigations,  before  bujrlng  a  handgun. 

Presiding  at  yesterday's  pep  rally  was 
Mayor  David  N.  Dinklns,  who  summoned  up 
passion  that  he  too  f^-equently  suppresses.  He 
also  demonstrated  political  maturation,  by 
not  announcing— as  he  had  four  times  during 
a  similar  pitch  last  fall— the  telephone  num- 
l>er  of  House  Speaker  Thomas  S.  Foley,  who 
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supporters  of  gun  restrictions  pestered  with 
hundreds  of  calls. 

The  unusual  coalition  of  law-enforcement 
authorities  and  predominantly  Democratic 
elected  ofTlclalB  also  honored  James  A. 
Brady,  the  wheelchair-bound  former  Presi- 
dential press  secretary,  who  was  wounded  10 
years  ago  Saturday  during  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Ronald  Reagan  (and  who  wea- 
rily wished  yesterday  that  television  would 
stop  re-broadcastlng  the  videotapes  of  the 
event.  "I  would  like  to  see  all  of  them  de- 
stroyed, like  Nlzon  should've  done  with  the 
tapes.") 

Until  the  assassination  attempt.  Mr. 
Brady's  advocacy  of  handgun  control  was 
considerably  more  muted.  "It  wasnt  as  stri- 
dent as  it  is  now."  he  said  yesterday.  "It 
should've  been." 

Since  then,  Mr.  Brady  and  his  wlfle,  Sarah, 
have  lobbied  aggressively  for  the  waiting-pe- 
riod bill,  which  Representative  Charles  E. 
Schumer  of  Brooklyn  said  his  subcommittee 
would  consider  next  month. 

Personal  tragedies  also  transformed  lees 
prominent  citlsens  Into  effecUve  instru- 
ments for  change.  Roy  Morris,  an  auto  me- 
chanic, and  his  wife.  Vorenter.  joined  some 
of  their  neighbors  to  lobby  yesterday  for  the 
Brady  bill,  as  the  legislation  Is  called.  L«st 
summer  their  Ift-year-old  son,  Roy  Maurice, 
was  shot  dead  on  the  streets  of  East  New 
York  while  he  was  home  ffom  college. 

Jean  Reynolds  attended  because  she  is  the 
crime-prevention  officer  for  the  Cypress 
Hills  Local  Development  Corporation  and 
was  robbed  at  gunpoint  just  two  weeks  ago. 

Macky  Dancy,  a  13-year-old,  was  on  hand 
because,  he  said.  "I  see  people  with  guns.  I 
know  people  with  guns.  I  know  friends  who 
were  shot." 

Twelve  busloads  of  East  New  York  real- 
dents,  sporting  caps  that  declared  "7  Days 
Can  Save  a  Life."  lobbied  for  the  Brady  bill 
on  Capitol  Hill  last  week.  They  were  re- 
cruited by  Deputy  Inspector  Patrick  J.  Car- 
roll, commander  of  the  75th  Precinct  where 
1(»  homicides— 89  of  them  committed  with  Il- 
legal guns— were  reported  last  year.  Five  of 
the  victims  were  bystanders  under  the  age  of 
13. 

Handguns  wounded  IS  officers  in  New  York 
City  last  year  and  figured  in  7,321  felonious 
assaults  and  30.496  robberies.  Handguns  were 
also  the  weapon  of  choice  in  1.476  homi- 
cides—about 70  percent  of  all  those  reported 
in  1980.  compared  with  fewer  than  X  percent 
of  those  recorded  in  1960.  In  the  100  hours 
last  month,  gun  victims  In  East  New  York 
Included  Cllve  Smith,  a  livery  cabby;  two 
men  and  a  l&-year-old  Iwy  wounded  by  a  14- 
year-old. 

New  York  boasts  tough  gun  laws;  most 
firearms  used  in  crimes  are  imix>rted.  Offi- 
cials have  suggested  amnesty,  which  yielded 
only  56  guns  last  year,  reducing  judges'  dis- 
cretion in  sentencing  Illegal  gun  toters;  pro- 
hibiting possession  of  assault  weapons,  and 
some  controls  over  ammunition,  as  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  has  advocated. 

Many  people  argue  that  gun  controls  don't 
deter  criminals.  Yet  experience  seems  to 
suggest  otherwise.  Arguably  a  waiting  pe- 
riod, like  the  one  in  New  Jersey  and  four 
other  states,  can  be  justified  only  if  it  keeps 
legitimate  citlcens  from  injuring  themselves 
or  prevents  just  a  few  crimes. 

"Even  stopping  one  gun  would  be  a  big  step 
in  the  right  direction."  said  the  Rev.  Elijah 
Pope  of  Messiah  Baptish  Chruch  in  East  New 
York.  "I  think  about  what  Mr.  Brady  is 
going  tlirough  just  because  of  one  gun." 
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A  SALUTE  TO  LOIS  GRABOYS 


EXTEN 


HON.  RONALD  L  MAOfllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  22, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  Lois  Gratx>ys  wtw  is  retiring  as 
executive  drector  of  Volunteer  Services  for 
Animals.  Twelve  years  ago  Mrs.  Gratmys 
founded  this  organization  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  He  for  stray  Animals.  Volunteer  Services 
for  Animals  has  generated  thousands  of  woilt- 
ers  that  have  been  Instituting  training  arxj 
counseling  for  animal  control  officers,  reuniting 
lost  pets  with  ttieir  owners,  finding  homes  for 
homeless  animals,  and  t»ttling  cruelty  arvj 
abuse  against  creatures  of  all  types. 

IjOis  Grat)oys,  of  Barrington,  Rl  was  so 
touched  by  the  decrepit  corxftions  of  the  Prov- 
idence Dog  Pound  that  she  decided  to  take 
action.  She  went  far  t>eyorvl  just  volunteering 
her  services  to  help  dean  cages,  and  comfort 
animais  in  pain.  Mrs.  Graboys  founded  an  or- 
ganization that  has  done  more  than  any  of  Its 
type  in  Rhode  island  to  improve  the  life  of 
stray  aixl  neglected  animals.  It  has  been  her 
unseMsh  behavkx  that  has  led  to  VSA's  suc- 
cess and  lakj  tfie  foundatton  for  an  equally 
successful  future. 

Lois  Graboys'  actiorts  have  not  only  Im- 
proved the  lives  of  animals  but  have  made 
Rhode  Island  a  twtter  place  to  live.  It  is  with 
great  pteasure  that  I  salute  Lois  Graboys  on 
her  retirement  as  executive  director  of  Volurv- 
teer  Services  for  Animals.  I  wish  her  the  best 
of  kick  on  all  of  her  future  erxleavors. 


HONORING  THE  CO-OP  CITY  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  OF  NEGRO 
WOMEN 


HON.  ELIOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  t  wish  to 
recognize  ttw  accomplishments  of  the  C<M)p 
CHy  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Womert,  Ina.  which  is  celebrating  its  20th  an- 
niversary this  week. 

By  nurturing  the  social,  cultural,  dvk:,  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  of  its  members,  the  f«Ja- 
tlonai  Cound  of  Negro  Women  enriches  our 
Niton  and  promotes  the  inlegratwn  of  all  peo- 
pla.  The  G»<)p  City  Section,  led  by  president 
Mudne  Sulvan.  has  been  an  active,  positive 
force  in  the  community.  The  counci  is  commit- 
tad  to  forthar  advancing  the  progress  its  menv 
bari  have  made,  which  in  turn  adds  to  the 
spirit  and  dKrarsity  of  our  community  and  our 


On  bahair  of  the  Bronx  community,  I  corv 
graluiala  the  Co-op  City  Sectkxi  of  National 
Counci  of  Negro  Women  for  two  decades  of 
ouHlainJiig  senAx  and  with  its 
many  more  years  of  success. 
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THE  CLONING  OF  THE  CYSTIC  FI- 
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ION.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
1  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  GE  (AS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  continu- 
ation front  the  text  of  remarks  I  sutxnitted  for 
printing  on  April  17,  1991.  The  remarks  that 
appear  in  today's  Record  were  made  by  Dr. 
Francis  Si  Collins  at  the  March  13,  1991 ,  Con- 
gressional Biomedk^l  Research  Caucus  brief- 
ing on  cystK  fitxosis.  I  will  conclude  this  ex- 
tension tomorrow  with  remarlcs  from  Dr.  Rfch- 
ard  Boucher. 

FiNDiNd  THE  Burned  Oin-  Liohtbulb:  The 

iDENTIFWlATION  OF  THE  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS  GENE 

(Remark^  by  Francis  S.  Ck>lliiu,  M.D..  Ph.D.) 

I  would  like  to  th&nlc  the  Congressional 
Biomedldil  Research  Caucus  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  I  applaud  the  efforts  by  this 
group  to  increase  understanding  and  dia- 
logue between  the  scientific  and  political 
conununitles.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Congress  for  their  consistent  and  enthusias- 
tic support  of  biomedical  research  In  this 
country,  especially  at  times  of  budget  con- 
straint. I  am  quite  confident  that  we  would 
not  be  h4re  today  discussing  the  cloning  of 
the  cystic  flbrosls  gene  were  It  not  for  that 
substantial  investment  at  a  great  many  lev- 
els. I 

I  am  a  physician  and  a  scientist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  I  spend  about  two-thirds 
of  my  tllne  running  a  research  laboratory 
which  is  studying  human  genetic  disease,  es- 
pecially cystic  fibrosis,  neurofibromatosis, 
and  Huntington  disease.  With  the  other  third 
of  my  time  I  see  patients  with  a  wide  variety 
of  genetio  conditions  who  come  to  my  clinic. 
I  am  coqstantly  challenged  and  frequently 
ftnstrate4.  by  the  ravages  of  genetic  disease 
and  the  buffering  it  Induces,  not  only  for 
those  who  are  affected  but  for  their  families. 
So  often,  as  with  cystic  fibrosis,  genetic  dis- 
ease Is  particularly  cruel  l>ecause  It  strikes 
children  and  young  adults.  It  is  also  fair  to 
say  that  none  of  us  can  be  very  confident  of 
escaping  this  ptul^icular  burden;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  all  carry  4  to  5  severe  reces- 
sive gene$  but  we  are  unaware  of  their  pres- 
ence. As  Ire  have  gained  an  Increased  under- 
standing of  the  genetic  basis  of  common  dis- 
eases, suth  as  coronary  artery  disease,  hy- 
pertensioti,  diabetes,  cancer,  and  even  alco- 
holism, it  is  clear  that  genetic  Influences 
play  a  m«Jor  role  in  the  health  of  all  of  us. 
A  major  challenge  of  the  coming  decades  Is 
to  unravtfl  these  complex  genetic  influences 
and  to  iise  this  information  to  develop  a 
more  effective  medical  approach. 

I  was  ftst  introduced  to  cystic  fibrosis  as 
a  clinical  problem  during  my  internship  in 
Internal  Medicine.  At  that  time,  in  the  mid- 
dle 1970'8,  there  was  very  little  known  al>out 
the  baslq  defect,  and  survival  was  not  as 
good  as  It  is  today,  when  the  average  person 
with  CF  survives  into  their  late  twenties. 
Knowing  that  I  was  headed  for  a  career  In  ge- 
netics, I  read  as  much  as  I  could  about  the 
disorder,  but  concluded  tliat  at  that  time 
there  were  few  options  for  gaining  an  In- 
creased understanding  of  the  disease.  I  never 
realised  fhat  ten  years  later  this  would  be- 
come a  mstjor  research  activity  of  my  own. 

In  fiactl  my  research  training  was  some- 
wtuLt  unorthodox.  I  had  obtained  a  PIlD.  in 
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physical  chen  istry  prior  to  going  to  medical 
school,  and  niade  that  non-traditional  shift 
because  of  th^  sense  that  I  wanted  to  be  in- 
volved in  something  with  more  direct  human 
applications.  After  flnislilng  my  medicine 
residency  I  en|tered  a  fellowship  In  human  ge- 
netics at  Yalt  where  I  learned  the  basics  of 
molecular  biology,  in  a  program  ably  di- 
rected by  Leqn  Rosenberg  who  spoke  to  you 
so  eloquently  at  your  first  meeting.  Along 
the  way  I  was  supported  at  various  Intervals 
by  training  frant  support  funded  by  tax- 
payer dollars^  As  a  graduate  student  I  was 
funded  by  an!  NSF  graduate  fellowship,  and 
as  a  post-doc^)ral  fellow  at  Yale  I  received 
support  from  lan  NIH  training  grant.  I  could 
not  have  obtained  scientific  training  without 
these  programs,  and  these  grants  continue  to 
be  absolutely  crucial  for  the  support  of  a 
wide  range  ot  budding  biomedical  scientists. 

I  would  noir  like  to  describe  for  you  the 
strategy  that:  was  used  to  identify  the  cystic 
fibrosis  gene,  and  to  explain  why  this  holds 
such  promise  for  the  identification  of  other 
disease  genes.  All  of  the  basic  hereditary  In- 
formation of  living  organisms  is  contained 
within  DNA,  which  is  the  material  that 
makes  up  tha  chromosomes  Inside  each  cell. 
We  each  inherit  approximately  half  of  our 
DNA  from  obr  father,  and  half  from  our 
mother.  For  la  disease  like  cystic  fibrosis, 
there  are  two  copies  of  the  gene,  one  inher- 
ited from  eaoh  parent.  If  an  individual  has 
one  normal  fcopy  and  one  defective  copy, 
they  are  still'  entirely  healthy.  Such  person 
is  called  a  CF1  carrier.  If  the  child  of  two  car- 
riers happens!  to  inherit  the  abnormal  gene 
from  each  pal'ent,  then  that  child  will  liave 
cystic  fibroel^. 

DNA  is  not  itself  capable  of  carrying  out 
functions  insUle  the  cell,  but  rather  acts  as  a 
storehouse  of  information.  The  DNA  is  actu- 
ally transcribed  into  another  substance 
called  RNA,  aoid  that  RNA  Is  then  translated 
into  protein. '  It  is  protein  which  performs 
most  of  the  ffinctlons  of  the  cell,  and  there- 
fore mutations  in  the  DNA  sequence  gen- 
erally have  tl>elr  deleterious  effects  by  lead- 
ing to  the  production  of  an  abnormal  or  ab- 
sent protein  which  cannot  carry  out  its  job. 
For  many  diseases,  the  responsible  gene  has 
been  Identiflpd  (cloned)  by  first  finding 
something  wijong  with  the  protein.  For  he- 
mophilia A,  fOr  instance,  a  bleeding  disorder 
Inherited  in  ^  sex-linked  fashion,  the  first 
stop  in  understanding  was  the  Identification 
of  a  defect  in  |i  clotting  protein  called  Factor 
VUL  This  protein  was  i)artlally  purified  and 
some  of  Its  sequence  was  obtained.  That  al- 
lowed a  deduction  about  the  nature  of  the 
gene  that  encodes  this  protein,  finally  re- 
sulting In  th^  cloning  of  the  gene.  Most  dis- 
ease genes  thlat  have  been  cloned  up  to  his 
point  have  foUowed  a  similar  strategy. 

For  cystic  fibrosis,  however,  there  was  in- 
sufficient information  about  the  protein  to 
allow  an  approach  based  on  this  strategy. 
There  was,  to  be  sure.  Information  that  there 
was  a  probleit)  in  transport  of  chloride  and 
water  In  cystic  fibrosis  cells,  but  it  was  not 
at  all  clear  wnat  the  basis  protein  defect  was 
that  was  responsible  for  that  transport  al>- 
normality.  Faced  with  ttiis  situation,  most 
scientists  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago  would 
have  said  that  there  was  little  or  no  chance 
of  identifying  the  CF  gene.  The  strategy  that 
succeeded,  and  succeeded  more  rapidly  than 
anyone  could  have  predicted,  was  a  new  ap- 
proach whlcD  I  prefer  to  call  "positional 
cloning",  but^hlch  has  also  been  called  "re- 
verse genetlOB".  This  strategy  allows  the 
cloning  of  disease  genes  without  any  Infor- 
mation about  their  function,  using  only  the 
tact  that  the  Olsease  is  Inherited  in  families. 
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This  infomuition  is  used  to  idap  the  ^ne  to 
a  specific  cbramoeome,  and  this  mapping  is 
further  and  further  refined  until  the  area 
where  the  disease  gene  must  be  located  has 
been  narrowed  to  a  very  small  segment. 
Eventually  the  gene  itself  Is  then  identified 
by  sifting  through  this  Interval. 

The  reason  this  is  so  difficult  is  basically  a 
matter  of  scale.  The  human  genome  is  made 
up  of  24  different  chromosomes  and  encodes 
approximately  100.000  different  genes,  each  of 
which  has  a  separate  function.  DNA  Is  meas- 
ured in  basis  pairs,  and  the  total  human  ge- 
nome is  3  billion  based  pairs  In  length.  In 
searching  for  the  cystic  fibrosis  gene,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  find  the  right  gene,  but 
to  identify  a  specific  abnormality  in  that 
gene,  which  may  be  as  subtle  as  a  single  base 
pair.  For  sickle  cell  anemia,  /or  instance,  all 
of  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  disorder  can  be 
traced  to  the  alteration  of  a  single  base  pair 
out  of  3  billion,  located  in  a  gene  that  codes 
for  hemoglobin. 

Thus,  searching  for  the  cystic  fibrosis  gene 
with  no  functional  information  is  a  problem 
of  great  difficulty.  A  useful  comparison  is  to 
consider  this  analogous  to  trying  to  Identify 
a  single  burned  out  light  bulb  in  a  house 
somewhere  In  the  United  States  without  ini- 
tially having  any  information  about  its  geo- 
graphic location.  In  this  analogy,  the  house 
is  the  gene  you're  looking  for,  and  the 
burned  out  light  bulb  is  the  abnormality  in 
the  gene  that  allows  you  to  be  certain  that 
you  found  the  right  house.  If  you  had  to  ac- 
complish such  a  task,  you  would  probably 
design  some  sort  of  searching  strategy  that 
allowed  you  to  narrow  down  the  proper  loca- 
tion step  by  step,  going  flrom  state,  to  coun- 
ty, to  city,  to  city  block,  and  eventually  re- 
sorting to  a  house  to  house  search. 

The  first  step  was  to  put  the  house  in  the 
right  state,  which  in  genetic  terms  was  to 
place  the  gene  on  the  correct  chromosome. 
This  was  carried  out  by  a  process  called  link- 
age analysis.  The  principle  is  not  new,  but 
the  advent  of  recombinant  DNA  technology 
has  made  it  much  more  powerful  over  the 
last  few  years.  Largely  supported  by  the 
NIH,  a  large  number  of  DNA  "markers" 
(sometimes  called  RFLP's)  have  been 
mapped  to  specific  chromosomes  and  are 
available  for  this  purpose.  What  one  does  In 
such  a  linkage  analysis  is  to  collect  a  large 
number  of  families  where  the  disease  is  oc- 
curring, and  to  analyse  those  families  with 
this  large  panel  of  markers.  Basically,  one 
can  look  at  several  towns  in  each  state  as 
poealble  candidates  for  the  approximate  loca- 
tion for  the  gene.  Even  if  a  particular  mark- 
er is  not  precisely  on  top  of  the  gene,  if  It  is 
In  the  right  part  of  the  right  state,  it  will 
show  a  tendency  to  be  Inherited  along  with 
the  disease  in  the  families  being  analyzed. 
This  strategy  resulted  in  the  successful  map- 
ping of  the  CF  gene  to  chromosome  7  in  1985, 
which  one  can  think  of  in  our  analogy  as 
placing  the  gene  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  al- 
though the  localisation  was  quite  fUssy  at 
that  time.  A  great  many  additional  markers 
tkxnn  chromosome  7  were  then  quickly  tested 
(analogous  to  checking  out  a  lot  of  towns  In 
the  right  part  of  Michigan).  Two  markers 
were  found  which  were  much  cloeer  to  the 
CF  gene  than  the  original  one.  (Ironically, 
one  of  these  was  a  cancer  gene  called  met. 
whose  cloning  had  been  motivated  by  a  de- 
sire to  understand  the  mechanism  of  bone 
cancer.  This  Is  yet  another  example  of  how 
basic  reaearch  In  different  areas  can  Interact 
catalytlcally  in  unpredictable  ways).  These 
two  markers  allowed  the  placement  of  the 
CF  gene  in  a  somewhat  more  manageable  in- 
terval, analogous  to  saying  the  gene  was 
somewhere  in  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 
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This  was  still  a  very  hard  problem,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  need  to  investigate 
many  houses  (genes)  looking  for  a  subtle  ab- 
normality. A  new  technique  which  consider- 
ably aided  this  search  was  a  trick  called 
chromosome  Jumping,  developed  in  my  lab- 
oratory in  the  middle  19e0'8.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  development  of  this  technique  that 
brought  me  back  to  cystic  fibrosis,  almost 
ten  years  after  initially  puisling  over  how 
the  basic  defect  could  possibly  be  ai^ 
proached.  Chromosome  jumping  allows 
someone  Interested  In  a  search  of  this  sort  to 
start  at  one  edge  of  the  town  and  leap  into 
multiple  city  blocks  with  relatively  little  ef- 
fort. The  old  way  of  searching  (chromosome 
walking)  required  one  to  start  at  one  edge  of 
the  town  and  methodically  move  ftom  block 
to  block  until  you  got  to  the  other  end.  If 
the  house  you  were  looking  for  happened  to 
be  at  the  far  end  of  the  town  it  would  take 
you  many  years  of  fruitless  searching  until 
you  got  to  the  area  of  most  Interest.  Jump- 
ing allowed  this  problem  to  be  circumvented, 
and  permitted  the  Initiation  of  house  to 
house  searching  at  several  locations  simulU- 
neously.  In  the  context  of  this  particular  au- 
dience, I  should  perhaps  point  out  that  chro- 
mosome Jumping  as  a  concept  was  consid- 
ered to  be  of  high  risk.  The  concept  was  de- 
veloped while  I  was  a  postdoctoral  fellow  at 
Yale,  but  most  of  the  work  which  led  to 
progress  in  cystic  fibrosis  was  carried  out 
after  I  moved  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
as  a  beginning  Assistant  Professor  in  1964.  In 
order  to  support  this  work,  I  submitted  a 
grant  application  to  the  NIH  in  the  spring  of 
1964,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  funding. 
Had  the  NIH  system  not  responded  by  sup- 
ix>rtlng  this  high  risk  endeavor,  or  had  the 
number  of  grants  available  been  a  bit  lower 
BO  that  I  missed  the  cut  off.  I  would  have 
been  forced  to  work  on  something  more  tra- 
ditional. The  effects  on  CF  research  are  like- 
ly to  have  been  significant. 

The  house  to  house  search  was  still  a  labor 
intensive  effort,  and  for  this  purpose  my 
group  linked  up  with  researchers  at  the  Hoe- 
pital  for  Sick  (nilldren  in  Toronto,  led  by 
Drs.  Lap  (Thee  Tsui  and  Jack  Riordan.  This 
international  collaboration  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  productive,  and  we  basically 
pooled  our  research  groups  in  order  to  work 
towards  this  conunon  goal.  This  kind  of  col- 
laboration between  scientists,  where  each 
group  brings  different  exiwrtise  to  a  int>b- 
lem,  is  more  common  than  most  people  real- 
ize. Perhaps  at  times  the  public  has  the  idea 
that  scientists  are  people  with  large  egoe 
who  have  trouble  getting  along  with  their 
peers.  While  as  a  group  we  are  not  com- 
pletely immune  to  such  behavior,  I  would 
certainly  state  that  fix>m  my  own  experience 
the  drive  to  gain  new  knowledge  and  accom- 
plish a  difficult  goal  supersedes  personal 
considerations,  and  is  one  reason  why  Amer- 
ican science  has  been  so  consistently  suc- 
cessful. 

After  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  house 
to  house  search,  we  uncovered  a  house  that 
seemed  to  have  some  of  the  right  character- 
istics: it  represented  a  gene  which  seemed  to 
be  of  considerable  importance  in  the  lung, 
the  pancreas,  and  sweat  glands,  all  organs 
which  are  affected  in  patients  with  cystic  il- 
brosis.  However,  the  real  proof  that  this  was 
the  right  gene  demanded  the  identification 
of  the  burned  out  light  bulb,  which  in  this 
case  turned  out  to  be  a  deletion  of  only  three 
base  pairs  of  DNA  in  the  middle  of  the  gene. 
This  was  a  very  subtle  abnormality  which 
would  have  been  easy  to  miss.  In  fact,  when 
we  initially  found  this,  we  wondered  whether 
It  could  actually  be  the  cause  of  such  a  dev- 
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astatlng  disorder.  However,  after  sorreylng  a 
large  number  of  DNA  samples,  it  became 
clear  that  this  abnormality  was  present  in 
about  70%  of  cystic  fibrosis  chromosomes, 
and  was  never  found  on  a  normal  chro- 
mosome, indicating  that  this  mutation  must 
in  fact  be  the  most  common  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Other  cystic  fibrosis  chromosomes  turn 
out  to  have  other  less  common  mutations  in 
this  very  same  gene. 

Once  we  were  sure  we  had  the  right  gene, 
the  question  turned  to  what  Its  function 
would  be.  From  determining  the  sequence  of 
the  DNA.  one  can  predict  precisely  the  se- 
quence of  the  protein,  as  these  are  related 
through  the  genetic  code.  When  the  protein 
sequence  was  worked  out  and  compared  to 
all  other  proteins  that  have  been  studied,  a 
striking  result  was  found:  the  protein  prod- 
uct of  this  gene,  which  is  called  CFTR  for 
cystic  fibrosis  transmembrane  conductance 
regulator,  had  dramatic  similarities  to  a 
large  family  of  proteins  occurring  in  oi«a- 
nlsms  as  diverse  as  bacteria,  yeast,  tnit 
flies,  and  man.  All  of  these  proteins  are  in- 
volved in  transporting  small  molecules,  ei- 
ther into  the  cell  or  out  of  the  cell.  The  abil- 
ity to  discover  this  similarity,  which  is  done 
by  a  computer  search  requiring  only  a  few 
hours,  is  made  possible  by  the  long  term  sai>- 
port  by  the  NIH  of  databases  of  DNA  and  pro- 
tein sequence,  which  are  taking  on  Increas- 
ing importance  as  the  amount  of  information 
grows.  It  is  now  often  the  case  that.  Just  as 
for  CF,  a  new  gene  finds  partial  matches  in 
this  database  that  make  profound  pre- 
dictions about  the  function  of  the  gene  and 
direct  future  steps  in  research. 

This  is  then  the  story  of  the  cloning  of  the 
cystic  fibrosis  gene.  There  are  several  imme- 
diate outcomes.  Knowing  the  common  muta- 
tion, it  Is  now  possible  to  screen  individuals 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  are  carriers 
for  the  cystic  fibrosis  gene,  which  is  the  case 
for  approximately  1  in  25  C^aucasian  individ- 
uals. There  are  some  complexities,  since  not 
every  carrier  has  the  same  burned  out  bulb, 
but  screening  for  the  common  mutation  soo- 
cessfully  picks  up  70  percent  of  carriers,  and 
looking  for  three  or  four  other  common 
mutations  raises  this  to  85  percent.  About  70 
percent  of  couples  at  risk  for  having  a  child 
with  cystic  fibrosis  can  now  be  detected 
prior  to  their  beginning  a  pregnancy.  While 
this  is  a  complex  issue,  many  Individuals  feel 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  investigate  the  poe- 
slblllty  of  general  population  screening  for 
cystic  fibrosis,  in  order  to  give  couples  at 
risk  that  information  and  allow  them  to 
chooee  between  various  options  about  child 
bearing.  Thoae  options  would  Include  fore- 
going having  children,  adojttion.  artificial 
insemination,  prenatal  diagnosis,  or  proceed- 
ing with  childbearlng  and  accepting  the  one 
in  four  chance  that  the  child  will  have  CF. 
Much  attention  will  need  to  be  paid  to  the 
educational  side  of  such  a  screening  pro- 
gram, as  there  is  no  point  in  screening  indi- 
viduals if  the  information  they  are  given  is 
not  clearly  understood. 

Even  more  exciting,  however,  is  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  cloned  gene  to  develop 
new  and  better  treatments,  and  perhaps  even 
a  cure.  The  first  step  in  gene  therapy  for 
cystic  fibrosis  was  in  fact  already  accom- 
plished last  fall  by  three  different  groups 
who  Inserted  the  normal  cystic  fibrosis  gene 
into  CF  cells  growing  in  laboratory  culture. 
The  chloride  transport  defect  in  theee  CF 
cells  was  found  to  be  corrected  when  the  nor- 
mal gene  was  Inserted.  Indicating  that  this 
transfer  is  capable  of  correcting  the  disease. 
A  major  challsnge  of  the  future,  towards 
which  much  ressarch  is  now  being  directed. 
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U  to  optimise  this  process  in  the  airway  of  a 
living  CF  patient.  The  study  of  the  gene  and 
its  protein  product  niay  also  lead  to  better 
Ideas  about  drucr  therapy  for  the  disease,  in 
that  It  may  be  possible  to  desigrn  a  drag 
which  will  compensate  for  the  defective  pro- 
tein, once  we  are  able  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
formation about  its  structure  and  function. 

Basically,  cloning  the  CF  gene  can  be 
thought  of  as  passing  through  a  severe  bot- 
tie-neck  in  scientific  and  medical  progress. 
With  the  gene  In  hand,  a  vast  array  of  exper- 
imental apiHX>aches  are  now  possible.  This 
has  been  reflected  by  an  enormous  Increase 
in  the  number  of  investigators  doing  re- 
search on  this  disorder.  It  is  clear  that  the 
cloning  of  the  CF  gene  is  only  a  start,  and 
that  the  real  challenge  for  the  future  is  to 
understand  Its  function  and  use  this  to  de- 
velop therapies. 

So  what  is  the  relevance  of  this  story  to 
the  present  and  future  condition  of  U.S.  bio- 
medical research?  There  are  several  lessons 
that  can  be  deduced.  First  of  all.  the  posi- 
tional cloning  strategy  can  be  spectacularly 
successful,  even  in  a  situation  like  cystic  fi- 
brosis where  no  additional  helpful  clues  exist 
to  guide  the  search  for  the  right  house.  The 
positional  cloning  strategy  has  in  fact  now 
been  successful  for  a  total  of  seven  genes  (in- 
cluding the  muscular  dystrophy  gene),  and 
several  others  will  follow  in  the  relatively 
near  future.  This  is  a  genuine  revolution  in 
human  genetics  and  medicine;  it  opens  a  new 
window  into  the  ability  to  find  and  charac- 
terise genes  responsible  for  disease  which 
had  previously  been  inaccessible. 

A  second  more  sobering  lesson  from  CF  is 
that  this  research  is  expensive.  Various  esti- 
mates have  been  made  that  indicate  that  the 
entire  search  for  cystic  fibrosis  gene  cost 
somewhere  on  the  order  of  S50.000,000,  with 
much  of  that  having  been  supplied  by  the 
NIH  and  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation.  I 
have  told  you  only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 
In  most  parts  of  this  endeavor,  we  stood  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  wide  variety  of  other  re- 
searchers, whose  painstaking  efforts  over  the 
last  ao  or  30  years  were  essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  strategy. 

The  third  lesson,  and  the  most  Important 
one  for  this  caucus,  is  the  crucial  role  of  con- 
sistent and  vigorous  support  of  basic  bio- 
medical research.  In  the  CF  story,  advances 
often  came  trom  arenas  where  one  could  not 
have  predicted  them.  The  concept  of  linkage 
analysis,  originally  an  obscure  area  of 
human  genetics,  has  now  emerged  as  a  fun- 
damental paradigm  for  the  identification  of 
rlisease  genes.  Painstaking  studies  of  chlo- 
ride channel  behavior,  first  in  normal  cells, 
and  only  much  later  in  CF  cells,  have  played 
a  cmclal  role.  I  have  ^Llready  alluded  to  the 
benefits  that  now  derive  trom  the  availabil- 
ity of  databases  for  comparison  of  DNA  and 
protein  seQuences,  and  to  my  own  gratitude 
in  being  supported  for  chromosome  Jumping 
reaearch  when  few  peojde  would  have  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  benefit  CF.  This  is  not 
an  atypical  story.  Much  of  the  success  of 
n.8.  reaearch  can  be  traced  to  the  wide  range 
of  prolects  being  pursued.  Too  much 
targeting  can  be  counterproductive. 

A  foortb  lesson  is  the  need  for  a  better 
map  of  the  human  genome  if  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity U  to  continue,  and  especially  if  It  is  to 
be  saooeaafUlly  applied  to  more  difficult 
protdems  where  the  Inheritance  pattern  is 
not  M  slmide,  such  as  hypertension,  breast 
cancer,  diabetes,  alcoholism.  Alshelmer's 
diaeaae.  and  schliophrenla.  If  we  had  at  the 
outset  poaaeaaed  a  detailed  map  of  all  of  the 
sutea  with  the  location  of  all  of  the  towns 
and  all  of  the  houaea.  It  would  have  enor- 
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mously  ftcilltated  our  effort  to  find  the  CF 
gene  and  taken  several  years  off  of  the  proc- 
ess. For  diseases  where  the  Inheritance  is 
less  simple,  the  ability  to  identify  the  right 
town  will  be  more  limited,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  search  through  many  towns  si- 
multaneously in  order  to  find  the  right 
house  and  light  bulb.  This  kind  of  labor-in- 
tensive activity  will  really  only  be  possible 
and  afforAable  if  more  information  is  avail- 
able about  the  basic  map  of  the  human  ge- 
nome. Tnis  is  one  of  the  principle  reasons 
that  I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
human  ginome  project.  This  project,  which 
will  efficiently  obtain  complete  maps  of  all 
the  hum^  chromosomes  over  the  next  Ave 
years.  anA  the  entire  sequence  of  the  human 
genome  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  has  re- 
cently b^un  funding  through  the  NIH  and 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  will  fill  a 
crucial  n^ed  which  will  allow  the  generallza- 
s  positional  cloning  approach  to  a 
er  list  of  human  diseases.  This 
identify  genetic  predispositions 
medicine  to  move  f^m  its  current 
ating  diseases  that  are  already 
to  a  more  preventive  one  in  the 
next  century.  There  are  many  ethical  and 
legal  dllsnmas  which  this  set  of  advances 
presents,  put  the  human  genome  project  has 
accepted  jthis  challenge  as  a  major  part  of 
their  agenda.  For  example,  discussions  about 
policy  chAnges  that  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect individuals  from  genetic  discrimination 
intensively  underway.  The  ge- 
ecL  deserves  the  continuing  enthu- 
.he  Congress  as  it  ramps  up  to  full 
strength  ever  the  next  few  years. 

The  firih  and  final  lesson  is  the  need  for 
improvement  in  scientiflc  education.  This 
sort  of  research  is  complex,  and  requires  sci- 
entists with  an  in-depth  understanding  of  a 
wide  variety  of  fields.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the!  number  of  college  and  medical 
school  graduates  choosing  careers  in  bio- 
medical tesearch  is  decreasing.  Fears  about 
lack  of  fiindlng.  especially  over  the  last  year 
or  two.  lave  certainly  contributed  to  this 
trend.  It  lis  also  clear  that  few  high  school 
students  are  currently  exposed  to  the  excite- 
ment ana  Intellectual  elegance  of  modern 
scientifiof  research.  To  my  mind  this  needs  to 
be  a  major  agenda  item  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  preeminence  in  the  United  States  as  the 
leader  in  this  field. 

In  conclusion,  the  cloning  of  the  CF  gene 
represente  a  landmark,  but  it  is  only  the 
start  of  what  most  of  us  hope  will  be  a  series 
of  advances  in  ending  the  ravages  of  this  dev- 
astating disease.  With  the  gene  in  hand,  a 
much  broader  array  of  approaches  are  now 
possible.  We  all  look  forward  to  the  time, 
hopefully!  in  the  next  decade,  when  this  dis- 
ease can  %e  cured  once  and  for  all. 
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AMERICA  CELEBRATES  21ST 
EARTH  DAY 
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HON.  DICK  SWETT 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  SV\  ETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  before  you 
today  to  J^Nn  the  many  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire arKi  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  celebrating 
the  21st  annual  Earth  Day. 

One  of  my  highest  priorities  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  Is  to  help  protect  the  marry  beautiful 
natural  resources  that  we  in  New  Hampshire 
hold  dea4y-  ■  am  eager  to  address  the  many 
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threats  to  our  bnvironment.  includir^g  acid  rain, 
global  warming,  our  over-reliance  on  fossil 
fuels  and  the  staggering  amount  of  solid  waste 
we  as  a  natior^  generate. 

It  is  my  he  pe  that  celebrations  like  Earth 
Day  will  heigliten  people's  awareness  about 
the  many  threats  to  the  environment  and  the.- 
actions  ttiey  ctn  take  to  save  our  in'eplaceable 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  act  quKkly 
and  uniformly  ^o  ensure  that  the  next  genera- 
tion and  geri^ations  to  come  can  enjoy  this 
country's  pre<iious  natural  resources,  in  the 
same  way  that  I  etijoy  hiking  in  New  Hamp- 
shire's White  Mountains,  swimming  in  its  many 
pristine  lakes  and  camping  in  its  miles  of  un- 
blemished foresUand. 

We  can  begin  to  attack  these  problems  at  a 
kxai  level  by  devek)ping  and  stk:king  to  corv 
servatton  and  recycling  programs,  which  may 
be  a  tittle  inconvenient  in  ttie  short  run,  txjt  will 
pay  large  divicjends  in  the  lorig  run. 

We  as  a  nation  simply  generate  far  too 
much  trash.  If  we  doni  stow  the  enormous 
productton  of  solid  waste  which  is  ctogging  our 
landfills,  we  will  be  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
running  out  of  larxlfill  space. 

In  addition,  citizens  can  make  a  difference 
at  the  local  level  by  making  sure  their  own 
vital  wetland  areas  are  protected  from  unre- 
strained or  poorly  planned  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  theme  of  this 
year's  Earth  Day  of  individual  environmental 
actton,  I  would  like  to  praise  those  people  from 
New  Hampshire  wtw  are  already  acting  tocally 
for  the  t)etternient  of  our  planet 

In  partKularj  I  wouW  like  to  pay  tritxjte  to  my 
friend  and  cohstituents,  Bruce  Anderson,  for 
his  work  as  ttie  National  Director  of  Earth  Day. 
He  and  I  worked  together  for  many  years  in 
the  alternative  energy  fiekJ,  and  it  is  hearterv 
ing  to  see  him  working  nationally  for  a  cause 
to  whKh  he  is  so  deeply  committed. 

On  a  natiorial  level,  I  wouM  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  develop  an  ag- 
gressive national  energy  policy  whnh  helps  to 
encourage  th^  production  of  environmentally 
safe  alternative  energies,  rather  than  continu- 
ing our  reliande  on  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  en- 
ergy, i 

I  was  deedly  disappointed  with  the  Presi- 
dent's national  energy  strategy  whKh  failed  to 
address  the  need  for  development  of  new  and 
safer  energy  ttesources.  I  had  hoped  he  woukl 
use  his  leadership  ability  to  make  proposals 
ttiat  would  go  tteyond  our  heavy  dependance 
on  fossil  fuels,  and  nuclear  power,  and  that  he 
wouM  propos^  nxxe  innovative  ways  to  deal 
our  Natton's  serious  energy  problems. 

The  devetopment  of  alternative  energies  wil 
not  only  help  preserve  our  environmental  re- 
sources, but  Will  also  lead  us  down  the  road 
to  energy  ind^perxlence  so  we  will  no  tonger 
have  to  rely  on  people  like  Saddam  Hussein 
for  our  energy  needs. 

Mr.  Speakef ,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  celebrating  the  21st  Earth  Day  and  to  work 
toward  implententing  the  kleas  that  it  raises. 
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TO  HONOR  THE  NORTHWEST  INDI- 
ANA HISPANIC  CXX)RDINATINO 
COUNCIL 


HON.  PFIER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

or  INDIANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  pay  tnbute  to  the  Norttiwest  Irxfi- 
ana  Hispanic  Coordnaling  Courwil  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  Third  Annual  Recognition/lnstalla- 
Uon  Banquet  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  20, 
1991. 

The  Hispanic  Coordinating  Council  serves 
as  the  condurt  for  44  Hispanic  organizations  in 
a  four  county  area  to  exchartge  views  and  pre- 
serve and  enrich  a  shared  cultural  heritage. 
The  Hispanic  Coordinating  Council  sponsors 
an  annual  series  of  seminars  on  Hispanic  is- 
sues each  November,  produces  a  quarterly 
newsletter.  El  Pregonero.  with  a  mailing  list  of 
over  3,000,  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  justice 
on  behalf  of  a  poor  Mexican  immigrant  wtw 
was  beaten  in  a  racially  motivated  attack  and, 
called  all  citizens  to  prayer  when  the  war  in 
ttie  Persian  Gulf  was  imminent 

The  officers  to  be  inducted  include:  Berv 
jamin  T.  Luna.  preskJent;  Tony  Barreda,  vk» 
presklent;  Emie  Hernandez,  recorder  the 
Reverend  Fernando  de  Cristobal,  correspond- 
ing secretary:  Roberta  "Bobbi"  Olah,  adminis- 
trative secretary,  Juaquin  Rodriguez,  treas- 
urer; and,  Emesto  R.  Lopez,  assistant  treas- 
urer. Judge  Pro  Tem  Itsia  Rivera  will  admin- 
ister the  oath  to  the  offk»rs  arxj  will  also  serve 
as  ttie  mistress  of  ceremonies  for  this  evening. 

The  fc)lk>wing  will  be  honored  for  their  serv- 
be  to  the  norttiwest  Indiana  community:  the 
Unkxi  Benefk»  Mexnana,  as  community  orga- 
mzatkm;  Paul  Hernandez,  for  contributnns  to 
labor  Dr.  Sandra  Martinez,  for  contributxxis  to 
educatnn;  Lou  Martinez,  for  exemplary  serv- 
ne;  Tim  Mejia,  for  contributkxis  to  health  serv- 
ices;  the  William  Makkxiado  famil>-,  as  out- 
standing family;  Andy  Trevino,  as  outstanding 
student  athlete  of  the  year;  and,  Jason 
Casiano,  for  his  achievement  as  three-time 
State  track  champran. 

Also  being  recognized  are  the  top  Hispank: 
academk;  and  athlete  achievers  from  the 
area's  high  schools.  The  folknving  will  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  lop  athlete  in  their  respec- 
tive high  schools:  Steve  Jimenez.  Andrean 
High  School:  Desklerk)  Leyba.  Bishop  No*  In- 
stitute; Andy  Trevino.  Calumet  High  School; 
Abe  Rivera.  Clark  High  School;  Robert  Fk)res, 
East  Chteago  Central  High  School;  Greg  Ortiz, 
Emerson  High  School;  Oaryl  Lopez,  Griffith 
High  School:  Anthony  Gil,  Highland  High 
School;  Dan  Barrasas.  Hobait  High  School; 
Tony  Morales.  Isaac  E.  Eteton  High  School; 
Chris  Ftons,  Lake  Central  High  School;  Dan 
Mora.  Lake  Station  High  School;  Anna  Gon- 
zalez. Law  Wallaoe  High  School;  Vk:tor  Gar- 
da,  MerriNviNe  High  School;  Alex  Coriano  III, 
Morton  High  School;  Jeffrey  E.  Jorge.  Munster 
High  School;  Jason  Casiano,  Portage  High 
School;  Frank  Diaz.  River  Forest  High  School; 
Meinda  Santiago.  Mk:higan  City  Rogers  High 
School;  Fafa  Ortiz.  West  Skle  High  School; 
Sergk)  del  Real,  Whiting  High  School;  and. 
JuKa  Ramos.  William  Wirt  High  School. 
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Those  being  recognized  as  the  top  Aca- 
demk: Achiever  include:  Stephanie  Roig. 
Andrean  High  School;  Cartes  Cniz,  Bish<i 
Noll  Institute;  Anna  Toledo,  Calumet  High 
School;  Frank  Maklonado,  Clark  High  School; 
Maria  Chagdla.  East  Chk:ago  Central  High 
School;  Raquel  Olmo,  Emerson  High  School; 
Denise  Castilto,  Griffith  High  School;  Deanna 
Cabrera.  Highland  High  School;  Robert  Ponce, 
Hobart  High  School;  Evelyn  Roman,  Horace 
Mann  High  School;  Camille  Gorualez,  Isaac 
E.  Elston  High  School;  Adam  Vela,  Lake 
Central  High  School;  Sylvia  Ochoa.  Lake  Sta- 
tion High  School;  Arturo  Rodriguez.  Lew  Wal- 
lace High  School;  Matthew  DeLoera.  Lowell 
High  School:  Sandra  Castellanos,  Merrillville 
High  School;  Louis  Martinez,  Morton  High 
School:  Urzula  E.  Urzua,  Munster  High 
School;  Maria  Pallick.  Portage  High  School; 
Jose  Ochoa,  River  Forest  High  School;  Lisa 
Perez,  Mchigan  City  Rogers  High  School; 
Maria  Pena,  West  Side  High  School;  Sylvia 
Corpus,  Whiting  High  School;  Alejandrina 
Guen-ore,  William  Wirt  High  School;  and  Sam 
Carrasco,  Illinois  University  High  School. 

On  behalf  of  the  First  Congressk)nal  Distoict 
of  Indiana,  I  wish  to  extend  my  personal  acco- 
lades to  those  tieing  honored,  as  the  entire 
northwest  Indiana  community  has  ti^Jly  bene- 
fited and  Is  ncher  because  of  their  dedcated 
efforts. 


DUTY  SUSPENSION  FOR  DIAMOND 
TOOL  BLANKS 


HON.  BUI  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18. 1  in- 
troduced H.R.  1929,  a  bill  whnh  woukt  First, 
extend  ttie  existing  duty  suspenskxi  for  dia- 
mond tool  and  drill  blanks;  and  second,  cor- 
rect a  drafting  error  in  ttie  Technical  arxJ  Mis- 
cellaneous Revenue  Act  of  1988  pertaining  to 
such  tool  arxl  driN  blanks. 

Section  160  of  the  Trade  arxJ  Tariff  Act  of 
1984  created  a  new,  temporary  provisk)n  in 
ttie  appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States— item  91 0.00— suspending  duty 
through  December  31.  1987,  on  diamond  tool 
and  drill  blanks.  A  major  effect  of  that  provi- 
sk>n,  which  I  had  introduced,  was  to  reduce 
drilling  costs  to  ttie  oil  and  gas  industry. 

In  April  of  1987,  I  intixxJuced  a  bill,  whwh 
wouM  have  extended  the  duty  suspenson  be- 
yond Decen*er  31.  1987— H.R.  2033.  100th 
Congress.  While  that  bill  dkJ  not  pass  before 
the  end  of  1987,  eventually,  on  November  10, 
1988,  the  Technnal  and  Miscellaneous  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1988  was  enacted  whk:h.  in  section 
9004(a)(23).  extended  the  duly  suspenskxi 
provkJed  by  item  910.00  until  December  31, 
1992.  Section  1  of  the  bill  whch  I  have  irtbro- 
duced  today  wouM  continue  the  duty  suspen- 
skm  for  3  addHxvial  years. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  woukJ  make  a  technteal 
coaection  to  the  Technk:al  and  Miscellaneous 
Revenue  Act  of  1988.  SpecifKally.  because  of 
an  oversight  in  drafting,  the  effective  date  of 
the  duty  suspenskxi  in  that  legislation  was  ttie 
date  of  enactment.  November  10,  1988.  rather 
ttian  January  1.  1988,  whnh  wouU  have  pro- 
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vkled  the  intended  result  of  affonSng  oortfnuity 
in  duty-free  treatment  kx  diamond  tool  and 
driH  blanks.  As  a  consequence  of  the  (tafiing 
error,  duties  never  intended  by  Congress  were 
pakl  on  entries  of  diamond  tool  and  drii 
blanks  in  1988.  Section  3  of  my  bll.  wMch  is 
faithful  to  thejntent  of  the  1988  legislation, 
woukj  remedy  Vie  oversight  and  permit  the  re- 
liquklation  of  the  affected  entoies  with  duly  re- 
funds. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAN  KARSKI 


HON.  TOM  lANTOS 

OF  CALIFOSNIA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouM 
like  to  pay  tiibute  to  a  man  of  heroc  stature. 
Jan  Karski,  weH  known  for  his  courage  in  re- 
sisting the  Nazi  occupation  in  Poland,  was  last 
week  awarded  the  Eisenhower  Uberatton 
Medal  during  ttie  U.S.  Hokxaust  Memorial 
Counsel's  Day  of  Remembrance  1991.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  ttie  rohjnda  of  our  Na- 
tional Capitol. 

Jan  Karski  was  a  25-year-oM  native  of 
Lodz,  Poland,  when  the  Nazi  war  machine 
rolled  into  his  country.  Eventually  lie  was  cap- 
tured and  transported  to  a  prison  camp.  After 
several  monttis  in  captivity,  Mr.  Karski  es- 
caped and  entered  German-occupied  Poland. 
This  was  ttie  t>eginning  of  his  henxc  odyssey. 

In  Poland,  he  joined  ttie  anti-Nazi  under- 
ground and  was  assigned  very  dangerous  and 
sensitive  misskxis  ttiat  utilized  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  languages.  In  one  such  misskxi,  he 
was  acting  as  a  courier  between  the  under- 
ground movement  and  ttie  Polish  Govem- 
ment-in-exile  in  France.  In  1940,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  ttie  Gestapo  In  Stovakia  and  sub- 
jected to  ruthless  punishment 

Realizing  that  he  knew  many  of  the 
underground's  secrets.  Karski  feared  he  wouki 
buckle  under  ttie  Nazi's  vnlent  coercive  meas- 
ures. As  a  diverskxiary  tactic,  he  slit  his  wrists 
witti  a  razor  he  had  hklden  into  his  shoe. 
While  in  ttie  hospital  he  sought  to  contact  ttie 
underground  to  commuracate  his  desperate 
situation.  Feigning  imminent  death,  he  was 
taken  by  nuns  to  a  chapel  for  his  last  confes- 
skxi.  As  ttie  priest  was  administering  ttie  rite, 
Karski  whispered,  "Fattier,  ttiere  is  this  place, 
on  ttiis  street  at  this  number;  I  am  WitokT  (his 
code  name).  Two  days  later,  he  escaped  with 
ttie  help  of  ttie  underground  wittwul  com- 
promising ttieir  secrets. 

During  ttie  war.  Karski's  reputation  as  a 
freedom  fighter  grew.  He  met  with  alied  lead- 
ers to  share  his  experience  of  Nazi  atrocities. 
Probably  ttie  most  celebrated  meeting  was 
ttiat  witti  Presklent  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  ttie 
White  House  in  August  1943.  Their  exchange 
led,  among  other  things,  to  the  creation  of  the 
War  Refugee  Board. 

With  notoriety  came  increased  risk.  RnaMy. 
his  prominent  standkig  as  an  underground 
leader  precluded  his  return  to  active  duly  in 
ttie  resistance.  In  1944.  he  began  a  pubic 
speaking  tour  of  ttie  United  States  and  Eng- 
land and  auttxxed  many  articles  about  his  ex- 
periences witti  ttie  underground.  He  published 
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a  book  erUitod  Story  of  a  Secret  State,  wtiich 
became  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection. 

After  ttw  war,  Mr.  Karsid  decided  to  remain 
in  the  United  States  and  became  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen in  1954.  He  is  now  professor  emeritus  of 
government  at  Georgetown  University  here  in 
Washingion,  DC. 

Professor  Karsid  has  dedkated  his  life  to 
the  rememtxance  of  the  HolocausL  IHe  writes: 

The  Lord  ami^ed  me  a  role  to  speak  and 
write  during  the  war,  when— as  it  seemed  to 
m»— it  might  help.  It  did  not. 

Furthermore,  when  the  war  came  to  its 
end.  I  learned  that  the  governments,  the 
leaders,  the  scholars,  the  writers  did  not 
know  what  had  been  happening  to  the  Jews. 
They  were  taken  by  surprise.  The  murder  of 
six  million  innocents  was  a  secret. 

Then,  I  became  a  Jew  like  the  family  of  my 
wife.  All  of  them  perished  in  the  ghettos,  in 
the  concentration  camps,  in  the  gas  cham- 
bers, so  all  murdered  Jews  became  my  fam- 
ily. 

But  I  am  a  Christian  Jew.  I  am  a  practic- 
ing Catholic.  Although  I  am  not  a  heretic, 
still  my  faith  tells  me  the  second  Original 
Sin  has  been  committed  by  humanity: 
through  commission,  or  omission,  or  self-im- 
poaed  ignorance,  or  insenaitlvlty,  or  self-in- 
terttst.  or  hypocrisy,  or  heartless  rationaliza- 
tion. 

This  sin  will  haunt  humanity  to  the  end  of 
time. 

It  does  haunt  me,  and  I  want  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  ttie  good  fortune  to  meet 
Mr.  Karski  at  the  U.S.  Hokxaust  Memorial 
CoundTs  Days  of  Remembrance  1991.  To 
todk  into  Mr.  Karski's  eyes  is  to  took  into  the 
eyes  of  a  hero.  In  ttiem  are  etched  a  gallant 
pest  most  worthy  of  ttw  dtetinguished  body's 
praise.  I  ask  my  coleagues  to  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tributb  to  him  today. 


OFFICER  WILLIAM  KARALIS 
REVIVES  STRICKEN  BABY  GIRL 


HON.  RONAU)  L  MAOmiY 

OP  BBODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  MACKTLEY.  Mr.  Specter.  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  Polce  Oflloer  WiKam  KaraKs  for 
going  above  and  t>eyond  ttie  cal  of  duty. 

\Mhle  on  his  regular  palrol  In  Pawlucket.  Rl. 
Officer  Karais  came  across  a  frantic  man 
dukMng  his  baby  girl.  Crystal  C.  SarM.  The 
baby  tiad  stopped  t)reattiing  for  3  to  4  mirv 
ulaa.  WMhoul  hesHalton  Officer  Karalis  admirv 
irtsred  CPR  and  revived  Vie  intanL 

In  only  Ms  first  time  in  a  ife  or  death  situa- 
tion Officer  Karais  acted  Immedtalaly  and  de- 
cisively in  coming  to  ttw  akl  of  ttw  baby  girl. 
H  is  only  for  this  reason  that  Crystal  is  stUI 
alve  today.  His  acitons  we  a  titMte  to  the  po- 
lce force  and  ttw  community  of  Pawtudcet.  Rl. 

tt  is  witti  great  pfeaaure  that  I  t^ce  this  op- 
portuniy  to  oonf^aftulate  WiKam  KaraNs  on 
Me  courageous  acL  I  extend  my  beax  wishes 
to  him  tor  a  successful  future  in  ttw  poikw 
tofoa.  I  request  that  the  folowing  artk:fe  be 
printed  in  the  Conqressionm.  Record. 


POUCB 
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[From  tl^  Pawtucket  Journal-Bulletin.  Apr. 
12.19B1] 
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>FFICSl  REVIVKS  STRICKSN  INFANT 


(  )y  W.  Zachary  Malinowskl) 

Pawtu(  kst.— Police  Officer  William 
Karalis  4<^  i>atrolllng  downtown  late  Mon- 
day aftertoon  when  a  shirtless,  shoeless  man 
flagged  him  down  in  the  pouring  rain. 

The  man.  later  identified  as  Luis  Ortega, 
was  cradlng  a  baby  girl  in  his  arms. 

"He  was  fftintic,"  Karalis  said.  "He  said. 
'I've  got  fi  baby  and  It  hasn't  been  breathing 
for  three  pr  four  minutes!' " 

The  baby's  face  was  blue.  There  was  no 
heartbeat  or  pulse. 

For  th4  first  time,  Karalis,  23,  found  him- 
self with  k  life-or-death  situation. 

"I  was  [very  nervous  when  (the  baby)  was 
first  hai^led  to  me,"  he  said.  "She  didn't 
look  too^ood." 

Karalla^  who  had  taken  a  reft«sher  course 
in  cardKopulmonary  resuscitation  four 
months  ago,  went  to  work. 

He  placed  the  baby  in  the  back  seat  of  his 
cruiser,  trhen  he  lifted  her  head  ever  so 
slightly  and  blew  two  quick  bursts  of  oxygen 
Into  her  lungs. 

"The  b4by  started  crying."  Karalis  said:  "I 
mean,  really  loud." 

Rescue  workers  arrived  minutes  later  and 
the  10-montb-old  infant.  Crystal  C.  Santell, 
of  112  Rand  St.,  Central  Falls,  was  taken  to 
Memorial  Hospital.  She  was  listed  in  good 
condition  yesterday.  It  could  not  be  deter- 
mined exactly  what  was  wrong  with  the 
baby.       | 

"Kxcelient  Job  by  the  kid,"  said  Cmdr. 
Richard  £.  DeLyou.  referring  to  Karalis.  "He 
went  rlgkt  to  work  on  the  baby.  It  showed  a 
lot  of  courage." 

Police  Chief  John  W.  Tomlinson  rewarded 
Karalis  l^  giving  him  two  days  off  with  pay. 

The  events  leading  to  Karalis's  life-saving 
effort  In  Pawtucket  started  a  mile  away  In 
Central  tails.  Central  Falls  Lt.  Joseph  Costa 
said  police  received  a  call  about  5  p.m.  that 
a  womaa  was  screaming  at  Rand  and  Dexter 
Streets. 

The  woman  was  Linda  Burgus,  the  baby's 
mother.  ] 

"That  Woman  was  hysterical,"  Costa  said. 
"We  couldn't  get  the  story  straight."  Ini- 
tially pdlice  said,  they  thought  the  infant 
had  been  abducted. 

Police  said  that  Ortega,  the  baby's  step- 
father, discovered  that  the  baby  had  stopped 
breathing.  He  bolted  trom  the  family's  sec- 
ond-floor apartment  with  the  Infant. 

Ortega,  who  does  not  have  a  telephone  or 
car.  ran  about  20  yards  to  Dexter  Street  and 
stopped  a  passing  car.  A  young  man  picked 
them  un  and  drove  toward  the  hospital  In 
Pawtacttt. 

Ortegajand  the  driver,  concerned  that  they 
were  ruifilng  out  of  time,  stopped  Karalis  at 
Church  Street  and  Park  Place. 

The  driver,  whom  police  have  not  been  able 
to  identity,  drove  away  after  the  police  offi- 
cer helped  Ortega  and  his  stepdaughter. 

Handling  a  baby  was  not  foreign  to 
Karalis.  who  joined  the  police  force  less  than 
two  yean  ago. 

Yesterflay,  after  he  recounted  how  he  saved 
the  baby,  Karalis  doffed  his  police  cap.  Inside 
was  a  napehot  of  Jessica,  his  2-year-oId 
daughtei . 
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U.S.  MARINE  CORP  CPL. 
MltHAEL  CREANZA 


H(f(.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OP  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HdDSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mc  nday.  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  ENGELl  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to 
extend  the  tkanks  and  appreciatton  of  ttw 
Bronx  community  and  our  entire  Natton  to 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Cpi.  Mnhael  Creanza,  who 
recently  returned  honw  from  8ervk»  in  ttw 
Persian  Gutf. 

I  know  ttwt  the  Creanza  family  is  proud  of 
Mkihael's  outstanding  accomplishmenls,  and 
his  neighbors  In  the  Bronx  are  glad  to  see  him 
retum  honw.  especially  after  the  dangerous 
tour  of  duty  he  served.  During  a  misskxi  to 
dear  out  enefny  bunkers  in  Kuwait,  Corporal 
Creanza  arxj  his  colleagues  fell  victim  to  a 
hklden.  txx)by-trapped  grenade.  One  marine 
was  killed  in  ttw  expkwkxi  and  Mk^el  was 
riddled  with  shrapnel  in  his  legs,  arm,  and 
chest 

Thanks  to  #xpert  M  from  medns  arxl  mili- 
tary hospital  bersonrwi.  Corporal  Creanza  is 
well  on  ttw  way  to  recovery.  He  has  doplayed 
tremendous  Courage  and  dednatton  to  his 
country,  as  have  thousands  of  his  colleagues 
wtw  served  in  ttw  Persian  Gulf.  Our  Natton  is 
grateful  to  have  men  and  worrwn  of  such  high 
quality  in  our  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Morris 
Pari(  commufiity  in  the  Broru  is  especialy 
proud  to  court  Cpi.  Michael  Creanza  as  a  sol- 
dfer  wlK)  has  served  his  country  with  great  d»- 
tinctkxi.  We  ttiank  him  and  wish  him  good 
health  and  much  success  In  ttw  future. 


)NrNG 


THE  CLONING  OF  THE  CYSTIC  FI- 
BROSIS GENE:  AN  AMERICAN 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  SUC- 
CESS STORY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

I  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  GEKA$.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third 
arxl  last  extefwkjn  of  renwrtcs  that  I  will  make 
regardkig  thei  March  13,  1991.  Congressnnal 
Btomedical  Research  Caucus'  briefing  on 
cystic  fibrosis.  The  text  twtow  is  ttw  text  of  Dr. 
Rntwrd  Bouctwr.  professor  and  director, 
Cystic  FXxosB  Research  Center,  University  of 
hkxth  CaroTin^: 

Remarks  bt  Richard  C.  Boucher,  Jr.,  M.D. 
I  should  like  to  thank  the  Congressional 
Caucus  for  inviting  me  to  partlcii>ate  in  this 
meeting.  As  It  appears  to  be  customary,  per- 
haps I  should  give  you  some  background 
about  my  poeition.  I  am  a  physician  (M.D.) 
researcher  wtio  directs  a  Cystic  Fibrosis  Re- 
search CenMr  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Ohapel  Hill.  This  research  center 
spans  a  wldelspectrum  of  interests  fi*om  very 
basic  science  research  int>jects  to  clinical 
studies  of  novel  drugs.  The  theme  of  the  Cen- 
ter Is  heavily  directed  toward  taking  novel 
basic  science  observations  and,  as  rapidly  as 
is  safe  and  iccnrate,  translating  them  Into 
new  therapei  tic  treatment  for  cystic  fibrosis 
patients.  Dii  acting  this  type  of  center  is  an 
enviable  rold  for  an  Investigator,  like  my- 
self, who  is  fprtunate  enough  to  oscillate  be- 
tween patleSt  care  oriented  medicine  and 
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basic  8clenc«  research.  Being  able  to  partici- 
pate In  both  arenas  Is,  I  believe,  a  rather 
unique  virtue  of  the  system  that  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  university- 
based  bio-medical  research  community. 
Jud«:lng  from  my  many  contacts  with  post- 
doctoral fellows  trom  abroad,  and  visits  to 
many  research  communities  outside  the 
United  States,  it  appears  that  this  is  an  en- 
viable system.  One  hopes  that  it  will  persist. 

As  was  discussed  previously,  cystic  fibrosis 
is  a  complicated  disease  with  multiple  puz- 
sllnsr  manifestations.  The  variety  of  symp- 
toms reflects  the  fact  that  everybody  is  "gre- 
netlcally  different"  and  now  with  the 
cloning  of  the  CF  gene,  we  recognize  that  the 
diversity  of  signs  also  reflects  the  different 
mutations  of  the  CP  gene  that  appear  to 
yield  different  functional  consequences.  The 
diversity  of  the  manifestations  of  this  dis- 
ease made  it  dlfTtcult  to  generate  a  unified 
concept  of  the  pathophysiology  of  CF.  With- 
out such  knowledge,  rational  development  of 
efficient  drug  therapy  is  slow,  expensive,  and 
often  disappointing.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
with  you  how  the  cloning  of  the  cystic  fibro- 
sis gene  has  changed  our  approach  to  think- 
ing about  treating  this  devastating  disease 
and  the  challenges  tliat  will  conft-ont  us  in 
the  future  In  this  endeavor. 

Flnt,  the  cloning  of  the  CP  gene  will  allow 
insights  into  the  normal  function  of  the  pro- 
tein coded  for  by  this  gene  in  cells  that  are 
affected  by  CF,  and  how  the  mutations  in 
this  gene  and,  consequently  abnormalities  in 
the  protein,  lead  to  disease.  Several  tech- 
niques are  utilized  to  gain  these  insights. 
First,  the  sequence  of  amino  acids  coded  by 
the  gene  can  be  examined  by  computer  as- 
sisted technologies  to  gain  insights  into  the 
possible  structure  of  the  protein  and  its  near 
relatives  in  the  biological  kingdom.  Whereas 
these  types  of  data  are  "soft",  they  do  at  a 
minimum  direct  future  eziwrimentatlon. 
Second,  the  gene  can  be  Isolated  and  placed 
In  vehicles  or  "vectore"  that  allow  the  gene 
to  be  placed  into  a  cell  and  "turned  on"  to 
produce  multiple  copies  of  the  protein.  The 
protein  can  then  be  studied  at  the  func- 
tional, i.e.,  physiologic  level,  and  bio- 
chemical levels.  Armed  with  this  knowledge, 
rational  ways  to  (1)  restore  functions  of  the 
CF  protein,  and/or  (2)  bypass  the  defective 
protein  become  feasible  and  exciting. 

The  capability  of  generating  by  modem  re- 
combinant blotechnologic  techniques  large 
quantities  of  the  CF  protein  opens  up  a  sec- 
ond avenue  for  new  therapy.  Based  on  experi- 
ence with  replacement  of  the  abnormal  pro- 
tein in  other  genetic  diseases,  e.g.,  hemo- 
philia and  hereditary  emphysemas,  it  is  ra- 
tional to  consider  replacement  of  the  defec- 
tive protein  by  pharmaceutical  administra- 
tion. At  least  two  types  of  research  are  un- 
derway to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  this 
approach.  Flnt,  the  location  of  the  protein 
in  the  cell  must  be  identified.  The  CF  pro- 
teins that  are  expressed  in  cell  types  devel- 
oped as  "protein-factories"  under  the  control 
of  modem  expression  vectore  can  be  used  to 
raise  antibodies  which  then  are  used  to  mark 
the  location  of  the  CF  protein  in  the  cell. 
Next,  techniques  for  malbng  large  quantities 
of  the  CF  protein  and  packaging  it  in  an  ef- 
fective delivery  device  are  required.  The  hy- 
pothesis to  be  tested  in  cystic  fibrosis  is  that 
the  CF  protein  will  be  tberapeatloally  effec- 
tive delivered  to  the  sortsces  of  the  airways 
of  the  long.  Thus,  we  most  and  are  conceiv- 
ing of  wajrs  delivering  the  protein  in  aerosols 
or  line  sprays  to  the  human  lung.  This  ai>- 
proach  has  the  virtue  of  simidicity  and  prob- 
ably little  toxicity. 

Finally,  the  availability  of  the  CF  gene 
raises  the  possibility  of  "gene  therapy".  In 
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cystic  fibrosis,  it  is  known  that  the  parents 
of  cystic  fibrosis  patients  typically  are  gene 
carrlere.  As  indicated  previously,  a  carrier 
has  one  normal  cystic  flbrosis  gene  and  the 
mutated  or  abnormal  cystic  flbrosis  gene.  As 
best  we  can  determine,  the  parents  (carriera) 
of  CF  patients  are  perfectly  normal  function- 
ally. Thus,  the  hypothesis  underlying  gene 
therapy  in  CF  is  that  if  we  add  to  affected 
cells  the  normal  CF  gene,  we  shall  convert 
CF  cells  to  "heterozygote"  cells  that  will 
function  normally.  The  availability  of  the 
normal  copy  of  the  CF  gene  makes  this  type 
of  therapy  feasible  and  highly  attrectlve.  At 
present,  a  number  of  vectore  are  being  tested 
that  would  efflciently  deliver  the  CF  gene  to 
affected  cells.  The  exciting  possibility  is 
that  the  lung  may  be  particularly  suitable 
for  therapy  by  the  genetic  route.  One  can  en- 
vision a  variety  of  "vectore"  being  delivered 
to  the  lung  by  an  aerosol  for  delivery  of  the 
curative  normal  CF  gene. 

I  must  add  a  note  of  caution.  Despite  the 
fact  that  CF  basic  science  research  has  been 
proceeding  at  a  speed  that  is  both  bewilder- 
ing and  gratifying,  direct  translation  of  this 
new  knowledge  to  patient  care  has  been 
painfully  slow.  In  part,  this  slow  pace  re- 
flects the  normal  time  that  it  takes  to  de- 
velop therapies  from  basic  science  insights. 
But  perhaps,  most  Important,  the  delay  re- 
flects the  dlfflculty  of  asking  questions 
about  the  efflcacy  of  new  therapies  in  people 
with  a  chronic  disease.  Whereas  the  "bottom 
line"  for  basic  research  into  disease  patho- 
genesis Is  transference  of  knowledge  to  new 
therapies  for  patients,  clinical  research  will 
likely  always  be  rete  limiting.  This  fact  re- 
flects at  least  three  causes.  Firat  people  are 
people,  and  not  yeasts,  and  we  cannot  con- 
trol all  the  variables  that  we  would  prefer  in 
a  most  rigorous  scientific  fashion.  Thus,  to 
deal  with  all  of  the  "noise"  of  complex  orga- 
nisms, we  must  study  a  large  number  of  sub- 
jects. Size  increases  the  complexity  of  any 
clinical  research  project.  Second,  the  time 
duration  of  the  clinical  trial  or  "experi- 
ment" in  chronic  diseases  is  often  agoniz- 
ingly long.  Whereas  an  exjwriment  using  re- 
combinant DNA  technologies  in  laboratories 
can  be  performed  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  it 
often  takes  yean  to  test  whether  or  not  a 
drug  is  truly  effective  in  slowing  the  progres- 
sion of  a  chronic  disease  like  cystic  flbrosis. 
Third,  the  costs  of  clinical  research  are  ex- 
traordinarily high.  This  fact  reflects  in  part 
the  large  numbere  of  patients  that  are  often 
Involved.  A  corollary  of  the  dlfflculty  in  per- 
forming clinical  research  is  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  attrect  physicians  to  this  form  of 
Investigation.  The  rewards  In  this  type  of  re- 
search are  very  intermittent,  and  the  failure 
of  a  single  experiment  or  trial  which  lasts 
several  yeara  can  effectively  terminate  a  re- 
search career.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
form  of  research  are  directly  reflected  on  the 
declining  numbere  of  MDs  that  are  attracted 
to  this  arena.  This  is  clearly  an  area  that 
must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  continue  the 
efficient  transfer  of  information  trom  basic 
researeh  to  the  patient. 

One  possible  way  to  circumventing  some  of 
the  delay  in  clinical  research  is  to  utilize 
animal  models  of  diseases.  In  cystic  fibrosis, 
there  has  been  no  animal  model  for  this  dis- 
ease, and  this  deficiency  has  greatly  slowed 
progress.  Again,  with  the  availability  of  the 
CF  gene,  generating  useful  animal  models  of 
this  disease  becomes  possible.  Specifically,  it 
is  now  theoretically  possible  to  generate 
mouse  models  of  this  disease.  Such  a  model 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  screening  of  new 
compounds  for  efficacy  in  slowing  the  pro- 
gression of  this  disease  and  would  greatly  as- 
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slst  us  in  evaluating  the  safety  of  novel.  In- 
cluding genetic,  therapeutic  approaches.  It  is 
clear  that  a  decision  to  make  such  a  mouse 
has  to  be  made  with  the  balances  of  animal 
considerations  and  patient  care  consider- 
ations addressed.  My  perspective  is  that  the 
generation  of  this  model  is  morally  defen- 
sible because  it  could  save  hundreds  to  thou- 
sands of  lives  of  CF  patients. 

In  summary,  the  cloning  of  the  CF  gene 
has  been  a  marvelous  achievement.  However, 
it  has  posed  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  in  cystic 
fibrosis  research  communities  to  utilize  this 
extraordinary  discovery  to  further  patient 
care.  It  is  clear  trom  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  CF  patient  in  1961  U  still  27 
yean  of  age.  that  efforts  have  to  be  redou- 
bled to  develop  new  therapies  for  treating 
this  disease.  It  appean  quite  feasible  that 
within  the  next  three  to  five  yean  pharma- 
ceutical agents  will  be  available  to  arrest 
the  progression  of  lung  disease  in  these  pa- 
tients. The  hope  is  that  these  agents  would 
be  either  satisfactory  themselves,  or  will 
"hold  the  line"  until  gene  therapy,  which  is 
potentially  curative,  becomes  available  in  a 
safe  form.  These  hoiWB  require  continued 
high  levels  of  support  for  a  combination  of 
basic  and  clinical  researeh  efforts.  Only  the 
coordinated  activities  of  both  of  these  forms 
of  research  can  lead  to  a  timely  eradication 
of  the  ills  of  this  disease. 


LEGISLATION  TO  TEMPORARILY 
SUSPEND  THE  DUTY  ON  CER- 
TAIN CHLORINATED  SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  chlorinated  synthetic  rubber 
[GSR]  entering  the  United  States.  As  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1989.  the  last  domestic  manufacturer 
of  GSR.  the  Hercules  Corp.  of  Wikninglon. 
DE.  discontinued  all  commercial  production 
and  sale  of  CSR.  Presentty.  ail  domestic  users 
who  utilize  CSR  are  now  forced  to  purchase 
this  product  from  foreign  sources. 

While  some  domestic  chemical  manufactur- 
ers have  been  able  to  develop  sutKtitute  prod- 
ucts for  CSR,  K  is  nonetheless  the  case  that 
for  certain  manufacturing  processes  these 
substitutes  are  of  inferior  quality.  For  instance, 
a  company  in  my  dotrict  that  depends  heavly 
on  CSR  has  found  substitute  products  to  be 
inferior  and  inadequate  for  Its  use  where  high 
viscosity  grades  of  CSR  are  required. 

Therefore,  my  legisiaiion  seeks  to  tompo- 
rariy  suspend  the  duty  on  CSR  with  viscosity 
grades  ranging  from  125  to  300.  Where  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  CSR  having  com- 
pletely ceased  and  substitute  products  have 
proved  inferior  for  a  given  range  o(  uses,  it  is 
dearly  no  kmger  necessary  to  keep  in  place 
duties  that  only  raise  the  costs  of  productkxi 
to  our  manufacturers  trying  to  stay  competitive 
ina  world  market 
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A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FIRST 
HUNOARIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH 
OF  CLEVELAND 


HON.  LOUS  STOKES 

opomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt  gives  me 
great  pteasure  to  jo<n  in  the  celebration  of  ttie 
lOOtti  anniversafy  of  the  First  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church.  The  church,  wtiich  is  located 
at  10706  Buckeye  Road  in  Qeveland.  has  ttie 
remaikabie  dtetinctkxi  of  t)eing  ttie  oMest  Hurv 
garian  twckground  oongregatkxi  in  the  United 
States.  On  Saturday.  May  4,  ttie  church  wiN 
tnM  a  speda)  servtoe  to  maik  ttiis  goMen  an- 
niversary. Rev.  Frank  A.  Endrei  serves  as  ttie 
pastor  and  Rev.  WiWain  E.  Nyerges  as  assist- 
ant pastor  for  ttw  church. 

Founded  in  1881,  the  First  IHungahan  Re- 
formed Ctwrch  over  the  years  has  estat)iished 
iself  as  spiritual  cornerstone  for  ttie  resklents 
of  Cleveland.  The  church  remains  steadfast  in 
Us  commitment  to  improving  ttie  quality  of  life 
for  its  congregatnn  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Cleveland. 

iwlr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wouM  Ike  to 
stiare  with  my  colleagues  ttie  historical  high- 
ights  of  the  First  Hungarian  Refonned  Church. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wiN  join  me  In  saluting 
the  First  Hungarian  Reformed  Ctmrch  on  its 
gokjen  anniversary. 

HffiTORICAL  HlOHUOBTS:  FIRST  HimOARIAN 

Reformsd  Church  of  Cleveland,  OH 
un-im 

1891— May  3:  First  Church.  The  first  estab- 
lished Hangarlaii  Refonned  church  In  Amer- 
ica was  organised  in  the  Trinity  Refonned 
Church  on  the  comer  of  Madison  (the  present 
East  79th  Street)  and  Rawlln^  Avenues  by 
Reverend  Oustav  Jurans^  with  alwut  60 
meml>ers.  Reverend  Juranyl  arrived  trom 
Hungary,  sent  by  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Honcmry  tlirough  mediation  of  the  Qerman- 
backgroond  Reformed  church  In  the  United 
States.  He  began  the  organizing  work  among 
the  Hungarian  Proteatants  of  Cleveland. 

1803— May  19:  Reverend  Juranyl  secured 
the  cliarter  for  the  churclL 

1899— Feteuary  13:  The  congregation  pur- 
chased iroperty  on  East  79th  to  be  the  future 
location  for  the  church  building.  Purchase 
price  was  S1.800. 

1891— A  wooden  church  building  was  con- 
stmcted;  the  cornerstone  was  placed  on  Sep- 
tember 23. 

November  25:  The  dedication  of  the  church 
building  took  place  with  great  celebration. 
Reverend  Jormnyl  resignad  unexpectedly  and 
retomed  to  Hongmry- 

18B<— The  second  pastor.  Reverend  Alexan- 
der Haraanyl,  took  over  the  administration 
of  the  congregation.  In  a  short  time,  the  debt 
left  trom  the  construction  of  the  church  was 
paid  off.  The  first  parsonage  was  built  ad- 
joining the  church. 

1889  The  third  pastor.  Reverend  Alexander 
Csatoroa  ovaraaw  construction  of  the  second 
bolldlng  known  as  the  "stone  church"  on 
Baat  79th  Street.  The  beautiful  stone  church 
waa  dedicated  en  Memorial  Day,  1904. 

1906— TlM  Ladles  Sick  Benefit  Society  was 
orgaolaed. 

1911 — Reverend  Alex  Csutoros  resigned 
npon  receiving  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
Slter,  Huagary.  Reverend  Alexander  Toth  be- 
came the  fourth  pastor. 
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1914— Tiie  Lorantffy  Society  was  organized. 

The  cotgregation  of  the  First  Church  was 
split  as  the  First  Magyar  Presbyterian 
Church  «as  formed.  Reverend  Julius  Kish 
trom  Pittsburgh's  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary became  its  first  pastor  serving  until 
1926.  A  wooden  church  was  built  on  Bast 
103rd  and  Buckeye,  which  the  congregation 
used  from  1915  to  1918. 

1916— The  Reformed  Congregation  cele- 
brated its  2Sth  Silver  Anniversary  with 
three-day  nationwide  festivities.  The  con- 
gregation bought  a  house  on  Buckeye  and 
East  123ril  Street  since  many  members  were 
moving  '*up  on  the  hlU"  flrom  the  old  79th 
Street  arf  a. 

1917— The  Ladles  Aid  Society  (Noegylet)  of 
the  Presbyterian  Congregation  was  orga- 
nized. 

1918— "Ilie  Presbyterian  Congregation  built 
their  brick  church  on  E:ast  126th  and  Buck- 
eye to  prbvide  a  convenient  worship  location 
for  thosejwho  lived  on  "Upper  Buckeye." 

1922— Reverend  Alexander  Toth  left  con- 
gregatioo  to  assume  a  professorship  at 
Franklln'Marshall  College  in  Lancaster,  PA. 

1923— Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Herczegh  be- 
came the  fifth  pastor  of  the  Refonned  Con- 
gregatloa.  The  congregation  decided  to  pur- 
chase property  in  the  upper  Buckeye  area, 
but  struggling  with  debt,  could  not  yet  exe- 
cute the  blan. 

1924— March  23:  The  Church  and  School  Aid 
Society  of  the  Refonned  congregation  was 
formed,  tihe  Templom  Segelyzo. 

1925— March:  The  Reformed  congregation 
purchased  one  acre  of  land  on  the  comer  of 
East  Boulevard  and  Buckeye  Road  for 
828,000,  Which,  with  taxes  amounted  to 
840,000.    I 

1929 — Ttf.  Joseph  Herczegh  left  the  con- 
gregatiott  for  one  year  to  teach  In  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Papa,  Hungary. 

1932— Vacation  center  with  the  Bethlen 
Hall  wae  built  and  dedicated  by  the  First 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Emery  Klraly,  the  teacher  of 
the  conjugation  and  the  chairman  of  the 
building  committee.  Reverend  Herczegh  per- 
sonally iindertook  a  campaign  to  walk  door- 
to-door  OD  collect  for  the  constmctlon  of  the 
church. 

.1927 — Reverend  Bela  Basho  became  the  sec- 
ond pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  congregatlOQ. 

1929— Heverend  Stephen  W.  Csutoros  be- 
came the  third  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation.  He  and  the  church  helped 
many  impoverished  people  during  the  De- 
pression. 

1940— Fteverend  Csutoros  maintained  an  ef- 
fective radio  ministry  until  1956,  which  was 
broadcast  locally  and  in  Europe. 

1941-1516  50th  anniversary  of  the  Reformed 
congregation  was  held. 

1947— April  27:  The  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph 
Herczegh  resigned  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Callfomlfi. 

June:  |t«verend  Dr.  Stephen  Szabo  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation. 

1948— March:  On  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  Fight  for  Freedom,  the  na- 
tional (|onvention  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed federation  of  America  was  held  in 
the  bulltlngs  of  the  Reformed  Church,  fol- 
lowed IQ  April  by  the  Magyar  Synod  meet- 
ing,        i 

April:  pethlen  Kata  Circle  was  organized 
for  the  7oung  married  women  of  the  Re- 
formed Cliurch.  The  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony for  the  new  church  was  held  AprU  11. 

June  ih  Placement  of  cornerstone  of  the 
new  catltederal-style  church. 

Summer:  The  Clilldren's  Choir  was  orga- 
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December  w.  A  banquet  was  held  to  cele- 
brate the  con^pletlon  of  the  walls  of  the  new 
church.  I 

1949-^anuary  1:  The  new  Reformed  Church 
constitution  fras  formally  adopted  and  took 
effect.  j 

Septeml>er  4:  Four  thousand  people  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  the  new  church,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  Hungarian 
churches  of  this  time  period. 

1951— May  27:  Dr.  Stephen  Szabo  was  elect- 
ed by  Magyar  Synod  to  the  presidency. 

1957— The  8th  anniversary  of  the  new  Re- 
formed Chur(^  building  was  celebrated  with 
the  burning  of  the  $120,000  mortgage  paper. 
During  the  year,  250  refugees  of  the  1966  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fight  were  sponsored  and 
settled  by  tie  congregation.  In  1956,  Rev- 
erend Csuton^  went  to  Austria  to  help  many 
homeless  refteees  find  their  way  to  Cleve- 
land. He  and  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
also  did  a  great  deal  to  help  the  new  refugees 
get  started  in  America. 

1958— August  20:  The  Women's  Guild  of  the 
First  Hungar  an  Reformed  Church  was  orga- 
nized. 

1959— The  Reformed  congregation  reached 
the  highest  dumber  of  communicants  (3,474) 
throughout  the  history  of  the  congregation. 

1963— May:  Dr.  Stephen  Szabo  was  honored 
by  the  Magyar  Synod  and  received  the  Right 
Reverend  ecclesiastical  title  as  lifetime  hon- 
orary president.  He  was  also  entrusted  with 
editorship  of  their  publication.  The 
Reformdtusok  Lapja. 

1964— September  20:  The  dedication  of  the 
Bronze  Plaques  in  the  vestibule  marked  the 
15th  annivertary  of  the  Reformed  Church 
sanctuary.  The  Lorantffy  Society  celebrated 
its  50th  Anniversary.  The  Reverend  Anthony 
Carter  was  consecrated  for  his  mission  work 
In  Japan. 

196&— May  15:  The  75th  anniversary  of  the 
First  HungaMan  Reformed  Church  included 
the  dedication  of  the  new  "Grand  100" 
church  organ. 

1969— September  14:  The  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  building  was  com- 
memorated With  the  dedication  of  a  bronze 
plaque  to  Margaret  Szabo  in  the  vestibule. 
Reverend  Cstttoros  retired  and  was  elected 
Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  First  Magyar  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

1969— ReveWnd  Frank  A.  Endrei  became 
the  fourth  pastor  of  The  Presbyterian 
church.  Faith  building  weekend  conferences 
were  held  at  the  church  with  guest  speakers, 
some  from  H|>ngary.  Weekly  Bible  Studies  in 
English  and  Hungarian  were  established. 

1971— Septeniber  19:  "Ode  to  the  Loyalty  of 
First."  written  by  the  Rt.  Reverend  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Szabo  with  music  composed  by  Leslie 
Kondorssy  was  presented  by  the  Chapel 
Choir  and  Festival  Orchestra  for  the  80th  an- 
niversary of  First  Church. 

1974— June  B:  Templom  Segelyzo  of  the  Re- 
formed Cong^gation  celebrated  Its  SOth  an- 
niversary.     \ 

The  First  j  Magyar  Presbyterian  Church 
celebrated  Its  60th  anniversary  together  with 
the  60th  anniversary  in  the  ministry  of  its 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Julius  Klsh  and  the  SOth 
anniversary  In  the  ministry  of  its  third  iias- 
tor  Reverend  Stephen  W.  Csutoros. 

1975— WUUam  E.  Nyerges  becomes  student 
pastor  at  the  Reformed  Church  while  study- 
ing at  AshlaOd  Theological  Seminary. 

1977— May  f2:  Dr.  Stephen  Scabo's  30th  an- 
niversary In  The  Reformed  Church  and  SOth 
of  his  ministry.  The  church  was  designated 
as  a  historic,  cultural  and  architectural 
landmark  byi  the  Cleveland  Landmarks  Com- 
mission. 
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1981— October  18:  The  90th  anniversary  of 
the  orguilsation  of  the  First  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  waa  celebrated  with  great  fes- 
tivity and  the  dedication  of  new  bronze 
plaqnea. 

October  25:  Ordination  of  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Nyerges.  He  serves  as  part  time  associ- 
ate pastor  1981-1984. 

1983— Dr.  Stephen  Szabo  retired  and  was 
elected  Pastor  Emeritus.  The  Women's  Guild 
of  the  Reformed  congregratlon  celebrated  its 
2Sth  anniversary. 

August  1:  Stephen  Nagy  assumed  duties  as 
the  seventh  pastor  of  the  First  Hungarian 
Reformed  Church.  Attendance  and  donations 
Increased.  The  Reformed  congregation  con- 
sidered building  a  new  church  and  formed  a 
site  committee. 

1985— June:  Stephan  Nagy  resigned.  Liand 
was  purchased  in  Walton  Hills  for  the  new 
church. 

198$— Reverend  Stephen  T.  Szilagyl  became 
the  eighth  pastor  of  the  First  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church.  Its  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  published. 

1988— The  First  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  organized  a  trip  for  83  people  to  trav- 
el to  Hungary  to  explore  their  heritage:  the 
youth  performed  Hungarian  dances. 

Summer:  After  months  of  discussions,  the 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  congregations 
voted  to  worship  together. 

September  11:  The  First  Magyar  Pres- 
byterian Church  congregation  was  formally 
welcomed  into  the  First  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  to  worship  together,  but  to 
remain  separate  congregations. 

December:  Both  congregations  voted  to 
unite  and  to  have  the  two  pastors  serve  to- 
gether as  co-pastors. 

1989— March:  The  Presbyterian  church  on 
East  126th  Street  was  sold. 

April:  Reverend  Stephen  T.  Szilagyl  left  to 
become  pastor  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

June:  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  USA  officially  dismissed 
the  First  Magyar  Presbyterian  Church  with 
its  financial  assets  and  parsonage  into  the 
Calvin  Sunod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
The  union  of  the  two  churches  was  finalized 
and  Reverend  Frank  Endrei  became  the 
ninth  pastor  of  the  newly  united  Congrega- 
tion. After  being  apart  since  1914,  now,  by 
God's  grace  we  Joined  together  again. 

1990— May:  Reverend  William  Nyerges  be- 
came Assistant  Pastor. 

September  9:  The  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony for  the  new  chapel  and  church  hall  was 
held. 

December:  Dr.  Mlhaly  Tapolyai  was  or- 
dained at  our  church  to  teach,  preach  coun- 
sel and  do  other  mission  work  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

1991 — Construction  of  our  new  chapel  and 
church  hall  on  Alexander  Road  in  Walton 
Hills  is  anticiapted  to  take  place  during  1901. 
The  reunited  First  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church,  now  numbering  S64  members,  gives 
thanks  to  our  great  God  as  it  celebrates  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  congregation. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
resolution  proposes  a  $350  miHion  increase 
over  the  fiscal  year  1991  levei  for  the  Head 
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Start  Prograin,  which  would  permit  the  pro- 
gram to  serve  72,000  more  chldren.  and  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  eligible  children 
served  from  32  to  36  percent.  This  increase  is 
nearly  four  times  more  than  the  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  And  I  rise  today 
to  applaud  the  budget  conxnittee  for  its  vigi- 
lance and  foresighL 

Access  to  early  childhood  education  is  a 
crucial  prerequisite  for  ensuring  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  America.  Head  Start 
has  proven  to  be  vital  to  the  education  suc- 
cess of  students  by  preparing  thorn  (or  learn- 
ing by  ttie  time  they  enter  first  grade.  Earty 
childhood  education  must  be  made  available 
to  all  American  children. 

Our  educational  system  must  teach  our  stu- 
dents not  only  reading,  writing,  arithmetic;  It 
must  also  teach  them  how  to  think  and  how  to 
learn,  "higher  order  skills." 

The  statistks  are  dramatic: 

Fifty-one  percent  of  students  wtw  dkkil  at- 
tend Head  Start  became  school  dropouts  com- 
pared to  only  33  percent  of  those  wlio  dM  at- 
tend Head  Start. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  norv+lead  Start  kids 
were  arrested  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  com- 
pared to  only  31  percent  of  kids  wtw  had  the 
benefits  of  Head  Start 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  non-Head  Start 
kkJs  ended  up  on  welfare,  compared  to  only 
18  percent  of  the  Head  Start  kids. 

Sixty-orw  percent  of  the  norvHead  Start  kkls 
were  ilNteraie,  while  thirty-eight  percent  of  the 
Head  Start  kkls  ended  up  iHitefate. 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  norvHead  Start 
kkJs,  lees  ttian  one-ttiird,  were  ever  able  to  get 
contirxjous,  systenrtatw  emptoymenL  Fifty-ww 
percent  of  the  Head  Start  kkls  ended  up  being 
emptoyed  a  decade  and  a  half  or  two  decades 


Twenty-one  percent  of  the  rxxvHead  Start 
kids  went  to  colege  or  vocatkxial  school.  Thir- 
ty-eight percent  of  ttie  Head  Start  kkls  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  later  either  went  to  college  or 
to  some  kind  of  vocatkxiai  scIkx)!. 

We  doni  need  any  more  proof  than  v^hat 
these  statistk»  tell  us  atxMJt  wtiat  a  small  in- 
vestment in  a  cNkf s  future  is  at)ie  to  acNeve 
in  terms  of  a  spectacular  record  of  success. 


FAMILY  DAY  CARE  PROVIDER  TAX 
SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 


HON.  nuaniY  j.  penny 

OFMINNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  Apnl  22, 1991 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Con- 
gress ovenvhelmingly  passed  legislation  that 
woukj  strengthen  the  system  of  providing  chikj 
care  in  our  country.  An  integral  part  of  tt^ 
chikJ  care  system  is  ttie  family  day  care  pro- 
vider. Family  day  care,  which  is  preferred  by 
many  parents,  affords  the  optfon  of  a  more  irv 
divkjualized,  home  atmosphere  by  caregivers, 
many  of  whom  are  themselves  parents.  By  our 
actkxts  last  Congress  and  in  earlier  years,  we 
have  attempted  to  encourage  the  family  day 
careopttoa 

In  fact,  in  the  Tax  Reductfon  and  SimplifKa- 
tkxi  Act  of  1977,  Congress  set  lonvard  its  in- 
tentfon  ttiat  tfx>se  wtw  provkto  home  day  care 
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for  children,  the  eUerty  and  the  dtoabled  be  al- 
towed  a  more  lenient  standard  for  record- 
keeping, a  view  that  was  reinforced  in  the 
1986  tax  refonn  bM.  As  this  standard  has 
been  interpreted,  it  has  allowed  home  day 
care  providers  reasonabto  use  of  their  homes 
in  their  businesses  as  opposed  to  proving  an 
actual  use  or  exclusive  use  standard  such  as 
required  for  home  offnes,  for  exampte.  The 
reason  for  a  more  lenienl  standard  was  the 
view  ttiat  home  day  care  providers  stwuM 
spend  their  time  in  giving  care,  supenwsfon. 
and  attentfon  to  those  entrusted  to  them,  with- 
out being  required  to  keep  fogs  or  ottter  bur- 
densome records  of  home  space  use. 

However,  In  a  techracal  service  memoran- 
dum issued  recently  to  a  Minnesota  day  care 
provkler,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  made 
dear  that  it  interpreted  sectfon  280A(c)<4)(C) 
to  be  applied  to  each  room  of  a  lainily  day 
care  home  on  the  basis  of  its  actual  business 
use.  While  the  techracal  advice  memorandum 
did  not  spedffoaly  state  that  day  care  provid- 
ers wouM  have  to  keep  detaNed  togs  of  room 
use,  it  is  togical  to  assume  that  such  intomw- 
tfon  wouU  have  to  be  supplied  in  case  of 
audit  As  you  know,  once  IRS  enforcement 
procedures  are  tiegun,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
with  ttie  taxpayer.  In  this  case,  a  day  care  pro- 
vkler who  dkJ  not  have  detaied  informafon 
woukJ  be  placed  at  a  dntinct  disadvantage. 

I  twiieve  ttiat  ttiere  is  a  more  equitabte  and 
easier  way  to  determine  use  of  space  for 
home  day  care.  As  set  kxward  in  ttie  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  deductfons  will  tie  aNowed 
for  areas  of  the  home  regularty  used  in  the 
day  care  business  at  least  one  hour  per  day 
where  the  rooms  are  used  for  80  percent  of 
the  days  that  the  day  care  fadity  is  open  for 
txjsiness.  Deducti)le  areas  are  measured  as  a 
portfon  of  the  total  square  footage  of  ttie 
home.  A  home  is  considered  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes  wtien  ttie  chiMren  (or  clients) 
being  cared  for  are  present  or  when  ttie  day 
care  provktor  is  conducting  business  activilies 
such  as  cleaning,  cooking,  activity  preparation, 
or  recordkeeping. 

Under  this  bill,  ¥vhfoh  is  ktentnal  to  S.  840 
introduced  t>y  my  coleague  Senator 
DuRBCERQER,  utility  expense  accounting 
wouM  also  be  simplified.  Utility  expenses.  ir>> 
chxfng  electrfc:,  gas  and  fuel  on,  and  tele- 
phone expenses  wouM  be  deducttole  in  pro- 
portton  to  the  numbers  of  hours  out  of  the 
year  that  the  home  is  used  in  ttie  day  care 
business. 

As  it  stands,  ttie  tectiracal  advtee  memoran- 
dum has  been  applied  only  to  a  taxpayer  in 
Minnesota.  However,  it  is  likely  ttiat  this  actual 
use  standard  will  tie  consistentty  applied  by 
ttie  IRS  natnnwkte.  I  think  Congress  once 
again  needs  to  make  our  intent  dear.  We  wish 
to  encourage  famly  day  care  provkters  to  stay 
in  business  and  not  dtooourage  ttiem  tiy  bur- 
densome recordkeeping.  I  urge  my  coleagues 
to  review  ttiis  legiaiatfon  and  join  me  in  oo- 
sponsoring  ttiis  reaffirmatfon  of  congresstonal 
intent 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  ROO- 
SEVELT PANTHERS,  STATE  BAS- 
KETBALL CHAMPS 


HON.PEIIRJ.VISCL0SKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  TSB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  aakJie  the  achievements  of  ttie  Roosevelt 
High  School  beslwtball  team.  I  do  not  have  to 
remind  my  ooleagues  of  the  preeminent  posi- 
tion beskattiall  has  in  Indiana  and  the  intensity 
that  it  is  played  arxl  observed.  The  Roosevelt 
Panthers  recently  won  ttieir  second  State 
championship  and  they  deserve  to  be  honored 
and  recognized.  Irxieed,  the  Indiana  General 
AsaemUy  and  Gov.  Evan  Bayh  proclaimed 
Tuesday.  AprH  16,  as  Gary  Roosevelt  Pan- 
thers Day  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Ftooaevelt  High  School,  located  in  Gary,  IN, 
is  known  for  many  great  thir>gs,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  its  oUstandbig  tradnkxi  of  produc- 
ing top^M  basketball  players.  These  young 
men  are  widely  krawn  for  their  skiH,  competi- 
tiveness, aixl  sportsmanship.  I  am  one  who 
believes  that  students  leem  a  great  deal  from 
the  experience  of  competing  in  sports  at  this 

This  year's  Roosevelt  Panttiers  team  con- 
sists  of:  Michael  Hudson,  Jeffrey  Graham,  An- 
tonio Lee,  Glenin  Robinson,  Ryan  Harding, 
RicMe  Wedtow,  Cartos  Fksyd,  Darryl  Woods, 
Justin  Harris.  Cartos  Murray.  Tyrorw  Hunter, 
Richard  Berry.  Jamie  Smith,  and  manager 
Rodricfc  Ward. 

Of  course  the  team's  success  is  not  only 
due  to  the  players.  Wittwul  fine  coaching,  they 
would  not  have  achieved  the  tournament  vic- 
tory. Heed  coach.  Ron  HefHn,  and  his  staff  of 
aasistanis— Ron  Broome,  Benny  Dorsey, 
Glem  Miller,  and  Richard  Johnsorn-shouU 
tatw  great  pride  In  ttw  Panltiers'  efforts.  AddK 
ItonaNy,  I  woukj  be  remiss  if  I  dkl  not  com- 
mend the  parents  arxl  families  of  the  players. 
Parttaps  they  ptay  the  most  important  role  In 
mokfng  these  champions.  ^ 

On  behalf  of  al  ttie  residents  of  northwest 
Indtana,  I  commend  each  of  these  indKnduals 
tor  their  outalandwig  achievements.  They  have 
done  Itwir  famiies.  school,  arxl  city  proud. 


THE  BRONX  MUSEUM  OF  THE 
ARTS  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

or  mew  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years  after  its 
foundng,  the  Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts 
stands  as  a  trtjute  to  ttie  amazing  dn/ersity 
and  richnaat  of  the  visual  arts.  I  rise  today  to 
ollar  my  oongratulatfons  to  everyone  who  has 
conlrtwiad  to  the  suooaas  of  the  museum 
over  the  peat  two  decades,  and  to  also  offer 
thanks  to  tham  on  bahaN  of  the  Bronx  commu- 
nMy  for  ttie  Inspiralton  they  have  brought  to  so 
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seum  of  ttie  Arts  has  been  a  place  to  leam 
and  appreciate  art  from  many  nations  and  tra- 
ditions. The  museum's  permanent  coilectton. 
for  example,  features  the  works  of  artists  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  as  well  as 
America  artists  wtio  trace  their  ancestry  to 
these  a^eas. 

The  fronx  Museum's  rich  tradition  extends 
to  its  cultural  and  community  programs,  whk:h 
also  celBtvate  ethnic  diversity  and  creative  in- 
novatiori.  With  a  special  emphasis  on  chikJren, 
the  Brpnx  Museum  sponsors  wori<shops. 
group  tours,  and  an  extensive  education  pro- 
gram. "Aie  museum  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
commuaity  and  a  reflection  of  our  Bronx 
neighborhoods,  people,  and  tradittons. 

Under  the  direction  of  Its  executive  director, 
Luis  Cancel,  tfie  Bronx  Museum  has  made  its 
greatest  strides  in  recent  years.  Even  as  the 
museum  continues  to  expand  its  facilities  and 
programs,  plans  are  In  ttie  worics  for  furttier 
growth.  The  entire  Bronx  community  looks  to 
Bronx  Museum  of  ttie  Arts  to  continue  to  erv 
rich  our  lives,  and  we  ttiank  all  ttiose  wtio 
have  h^ped  us. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENtnON    OF    CRUELTY   TO    ANI- 


MAliS 

HOI 


From  Ha  beginning  days  in  ttie  rotunda  of 
iw  Brom  County  Courthouee  to  its  newty  ren- 
ovalKl  and  improved  fedWes.  the  Bronx  Mu- 


N.  CHARUS  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  1  SE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  Fl^NGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  horxired  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  happy  anniversary. 
This  month  mari^s  ttie  125th  year  of  the  noble 
work  of  ttie  American  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tkxi  of  druelty  to  Animals. 

The  ASPCA  was  bom  in  the  19th  century, 
in  a  sotiety  ttiat  knew  little  kindness  to  ani- 
mals. Bkxxj  sports  like  dogfigtiting  and  t>ear- 
baiting  were  popular.  Sheep,  calves,  cows, 
arxl  pigs  were  tiiauled  to  marttet  in  an  agony 
of  tyoken  legs  and  gouged  eyes.  Horses  were 
regulariy  lashed,  beaten,  arxj  clubbed. 

Into  this  txutal  climate  stepped  Henry 
Bergh.  A  strong-willed  and  compassionate 
New  Yorker,  Henry  Bergh  resigned  an  impor- 
tant post  in  Presklent  Lincoln's  Government  to 
combat  cruelty  to  animals.  Lobbying  his 
friends  in  New  York  State  and  city  govern- 
ment, Henry  Bergh  eventually  won  a  charter 
for  ttie  organizatkxi  he  wouki  lead  for  22 
years— ttie  American  Society  for  ttie  Preverv 
tnn  of  Cmelty  to  Animals. 

Since  its  founding  on  April  10,  1886,  the 
ASPCA  has  led  the  stmggle  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals.  Only  9  days  after  its  creatton, 
the  ASPCA  sought  and  won  passage  of  the 
Natxxi'9  first  antKruelty  law,  prohibiting  the  ne- 
glect, injury,  or  killing  of  any  animal  in  New 
YorttStirte. 

Sincfli  then,  the  ASPCA  has  played  an  in- 
strumeital  role  in  protecting  animals  in  the 
United  $tates  arxl  throughout  the  worid.  In  ttie 
last  decade  atone,  ttie  ASPCA  spent  almost 
$100  nMton  on  dvect  care  and  advocacy  pro- 
grams for  animais,  sheltered  over  1  millton 
animal^  and  gave  veterinary  care  to  over 
300.000  animals.  Comprising  over  350,000 
membets,  the  ASPCA  actively  educates  mH- 
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Nons  of  Americans  from  coast  to  coast  about 
humane  ste^'ardship  of  animals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the 
from  finished.  As  we  in  Corv 
animals  continue  to  suffer 
luman  hands.  In  response,  the 
ASPCA  andl  other  American  animal  protectton 
organizatkxis  have  issued  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions on  animal  care  for  the  next  decade.  I 
sutXTiit  these  joint  resoluttons  for  ttie  careful 
conskjeration  of  the  House. 

New  YorkjCity,  I  am  proud  to  conclude,  corv 
tinues  its  of^ginal  commitment  to  ttie  humane 
care  of  anirfals.  The  nattonal  headquarters  of 
ttie  ASPCA.  whKh  features  an  adoptton  cen- 
ter, animal  hospital,  and  animal  center,  is  k>- 
cated  in  my  congressional  district,  ttie  1 6th  of 
New  Yori<.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
ASPCA  on  125  years  of  eminent  woric  in  ani- 
mal rights  and  wish  it  further  success  in  the 
next  125. 

Joint  REsonmoNS  for  the  19908  by  Amer- 
ican ANIMAL  Protection  Organizations 

I  introduction 
In  order  tx>  establish  the  19908  as  a  decade 
of  rapid  prepress  In  diminishing  the  pain  and 
sufTering  thfit  billions  of  animals  experience 
each  year  Ui  laboratories,  on  farms,  in  the 
wild,  as  peX4,  in  sports  and  entertainment,  in 
exhibits  aiil  work  situations,  the  under- 
signed huniane  organizations,  representing 
millions  of  concerned  American  citizens 
have  adopt^  the  following  ResolutionB  to 
promote  and  guide  both  Individual  and  Joint 
efforts  on  l>ehalf  of  these  animals  who  are  so 
much  in  ne«d  of  our  immediate  and  compas- 
sionate carq  and  protection. 

NONVIOLENCE 

Whereas  t^e  foundation  of  the  animal  pro- 
tection mojrement  is  that  it  is  wrong  to 
harm  others;  and 

Whereas  threats  and  acts  of  violence 
against  peofple  and  willful  destruction  and 
theft  of  property  have  been  associated  with 
the  animal  protection  movement;  therefore 
belt 

Resolved  that  we  oppose  threats  and  acts 
of  violence'  against  people  and  wlUful  de- 
struction a4d  theft  of  property. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  energetically  work 
to  reduce,  a$  rapidly  as  possible,  the  massive 
pain  and  ^ffering  of  billions  of  animals 
through  noi  -violent  means. 

LABORATORY  ANIMALS 

Whereas  nlUions  of  animals  are  conflned 
and  subjecoed  to  experimentation  and  test- 
ing in  research,  testing  and  educational  fa- 
cilities eacii  year,  and 

Whereas  current  laws  and  regulations  do 
not  require!  or  actively  encourage  corpora- 
tions and  iastitutlons  to  reduce  animal  use, 
pain  or  suffering,  nor  develop  and  Implement 
alternative^:  and 

Whereas  many  corporations  and  institu- 
tions contli^ue  to  perform  the  classic  Lethal 
;t  (LD50),  the  Dralze  test,  and 
and   outdated    tests   which 
ng  and  death  to  millions  of  lab- 

s;  and 
e  United  States  Food  Sc  Drug 
on  has  stated  that  it  does  not 
require  use  of  the  classic  LDSO  test  but  has 
not  stated  «rhich  tests  It  would  find  accept>- 
able  in  lieu  of  the  classic  LDSO;  and 

Whereas  (he  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  arbitrarily  excluded  rata. 
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mice,  birds  and  {krm  animals  used  for  re- 
search and  testing  purposes  ftom  the  protec- 
tion of  the  federal  Animal  Welfare  Act  de- 
spite the  fact  that  rats  and  mice  are  esti- 
mated to  comiulse  more  than  90%  of  animals 
used  in  laboratories;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  states  exempt  re- 
search and  testing  on  animals  firom  the  pro- 
tection of  anti-cruelty  statutes;  and 

Whereas  the  public,  through  taxation,  pays 
for  much  of  the  research  and  testing  involv- 
ing animals,  and  therefore  should  have  tno 
access  to  information  about  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  laboratories;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  shall  initiate  and  support 
legislation,  regulations,  litigation  and  share- 
holder proposals  that  encourage  corporations 
and  Institutions  to  promote  and  Implement 
alternatives,  thereby  reducing  animal  use, 
pain  and  suffering.  Some  of  the  initiatives 
we  support  are  to: 

Ban  the  classic  LDSO  test. 

Ban  the  Draize  rabbit  eye  test  in  cosmetic 
and  household  product  testing. 

Eliminate,  where  applicable,  provisions  in 
state  legislation  which  exempt  animals  used 
in  research,  testing  and  education  trom  the 
protection  of  anti-cruelty  statutes. 

Support  legislation  and  regulatory  action 
to  promote  alternatives  and  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  sharing  of  data  and  alter- 
native methods. 

Support  legislation  and  regulatory  action 
which  mandates  that  regulatory  agencies 
specify  which  alternatives  will  be  accepted 
by  them  to  replace  traditional  animal  tests. 

Support  legislation  to  require  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  to 
enforce  the  federal  Animal  Welfare  Act  (the 
Act)  so  that  rats,  mice,  birds,  and  farm  ani- 
mals used  for  research  and  testing  purposes 
are  Included  under  the  protection  of  the  Act; 
increase  efforts  to  urge  the  USDA  itself  to 
initiate  these  changes;  or  Initiate  litigation 
to  ensure  that  the  above-mentioned  animals 
are  no  longer  excluded  from  the  Act. 

Support  legislation  to  prohibit  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  from  perform- 
ing experiments  on  animals  which  cause  or 
could  tend  to  cause  pa^n,  suffering  or  death. 

Support  students  at  all  levels  who  object 
to  experimenting  on  animals  or  dissecting 
animals  to  ensure  that  they  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  alternate  projects,  ap- 
Iiroved  by  their  teachers,  without  a  grade  re- 
duction. 

Support  efforts  to  make  institutional  ani- 
mal care  and  use  procedures  (protocols)  and 
the  minutes  of  Instltatlonal  animal  care  and 
use  committee  meetings  avallablev  to  the 
public. 

r  ASM  ANDfALS 

Whereas  billions  of  farm  animals  are  raised 
each  year  using  intensive  production  sys- 
tems; and 

WhereM  the  condltiona  under  which  farm 
animals  are  raised  f^vQuently  do  not  meet 
the  animal's  basic  physical  and  behavioral 
needs;  and 

Whereas  firequently  the  confinement  sys- 
tems used  for  raising  farm  animals  neces- 
sitate the  routine  use  of  sub-therapeutic 
doses  of  antibiotics  and  other  drugs;  and 

Whereas  antibiotic  and  other  drug  residues 
In  meat  and  dairy  products  raise  public 
health  concerns;  and 

Whereas  Sweden  and  other  western  Ehiro- 
pean  countries  have  enacted  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  provide  farm  animals  with  an  envi- 
ronment In  which  their  natural  behavior  is 
considered,  and  in  which  husbandry  practices 
are  dedgned  to  safeguard  animal  health  and 
well-being;  and 
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Whereas  there  are  no  laws  and  regulations 
in  the  United  States  which  specifically  de- 
fine standards  for  the  i^slng  of  animals  for 
food;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  enactment  of  legislation  that  requires 
the  basic  behavioral  and  physical  needs  of 
farm  animals  be  met,  so  that  America's  farm 
animals  are  assured  the  following  minimum 
standards:  the  tneiom  to  be  able  to  stand 
up,  lie  down,  extend  their  limbs  or  spread 
their  wings,  and  make  other  normal  postural 
adjustments;  an  adequate  supply  of  nutri- 
tious food;  adequate  veterinary  care;  and  an 
environment  that  suits  their  physical  and 
behavioral  requirements. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
eliminate,  where  applicable,  state  legislation 
which  exempts  animals  used  for  food  trom 
the  protection  of  anti-cruelty  statutes,  as  re- 
gards husbandry  practices. 

Resolved  that  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment and  passage  of  such  legislative  efforts, 
we  shall  encourage  state  and  federal  bodies 
to  study  alternative  systems  used  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  existing  practices  in  the 
United  States. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  cooperatively 
with  consumer  and  environmental  organiza- 
tions and  farm  groups  to  accomplish  our 
goals,  so  that  legislation  is  compatible  with 
current  initiatives  aimed  at  protecting  farm- 
ers, consumers,  farm  animals,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

WILD  ANDCAI^ 

Whereas  millions  of  wild  animals  are  killed 
each  year  for  their  fun  and 

Whereas  these  animals  are  either  caught  in 
cruel  traps  which  malm  their  victims;  or  are 
kept  for  their  entire  lives  In  confinement 
with  little  consideration  given  to  their  basic 
behavioral  and  physical  needs;  or  are  other- 
wise hunted  and  killed;  and 

Whereas  wild  animals  often  are  brutally 
killed  by  trappers  for  their  fUr.  and  animals 
raised  for  their  fUr  are  generally  killed  by 
methods  that  cause  suffering;  and 

Whereas  trapping,  hunting  and  raising  of 
animals  for  their  fUr  are  unjustifiable,  cruel 
practices  that  In  addition  to  causing  pain, 
suffering  and  death  to  animals  have  also  re- 
sulted in  the  depletion  of  some  species;  and 

Whereas  the  killing  of  animals  for  their  fUr 
is  unjustifiable,  unnecessary  and  wrong  and 
is  against  i>rlnciples  of  respect  and  reverence 
for  all  life;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  animals  are  maimed 
and  killed  for  recreation  by  sport  and  trophy 
hunters  each  year;  and 

Whereas  some  hunters  use  particularly 
cruel  hunting  methods  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  bow-hunting  and  engage  in  par- 
ticularly cruel  and  unnecessary  hunting  ac- 
tivities, including,  but  not  limited  to,  shoot- 
ing tame  animals,  most  notably  birds,  that 
are  bred  and  raised  solely  to  be  released  and 
shot;  and 

Whereas  national  wildlife  relliges  were  es- 
tablished to  preserve,  protect  and  enhance 
wildlife  yet  many  of  these  refuges  allow 
sport  hunting  and/or  trapping;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  hunting  and  other 
factors,  many  species  have  become  threat- 
ened or  endangered;  and 

Whereas  the  mass  destruction  of  elephants 
for  ivory  nuy  soon  cause  their  ecological  ex- 
tinction; and 

Whereas  millions  of  wild  birds  and  other 
wild  animals  suffer  and  die  every  year  due  to 
capture,  transport,  and  confinement  for  the 
international  pet  trade;  and 

Whereas  commercial  and  recreational  trap- 
ping reaolts  in  cruel  and  brutal  destruction 
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or  injury  to  millions  of  pets  and  other 
nontarget  animals  each  year,  and 

Whereas  the  world's  tuna  industry,  in  the 
course  of  fishing  with  parse  seine  nets, 
knowingly  kills  tens  of  thousand  of  dolidiins 
annually;  and 

Whereas  some  commercial  fishermen 
enagage  in  particularly  cruel  practices  such 
as  the  use  of  drift  nets  which  indiscrimi- 
nately kill  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
phins, sea  birds,  turtles  and  other  t'*'"^!* 
each  year;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  cruelty  in- 
volved with  the  trapping,  raising  and  hunt- 
ing of  animals  for  their  fur,  and  to  urge  the 
public  not  to  purchase  or  wear  ftir. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  in  an 
effort  to  enact  laws  to  baa  particularly  cruel 
practices  associated  with  the  capture  and 
raising  of  animals  for  their  fur  such  as.  but 
not  limited  to  the  use  of  steel  Jaw  leg-  hold 
traps. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  the  passage  of  laws  to  prohibit 
particlarly  cruel  hunting  practices  and  ac- 
tlvltlee. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  sport 
hunting  and  trapping  on  national  wildlife 
refuges. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
require  local  and  federal  wildlife  agencies  to 
develop  and  promote  programs  to  curb  over- 
population, of  wildlife  through  means  which 
do  not  Involve  the  killing  of  «.TiiTn^if 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
ensure  that  species  are  appropriately  des- 
ignated as  threatened  or  endangered  and  re- 
ceive the  protection  afforded  under  federal 
laws  and  international  treaties. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  a  ban  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
drift  and  purse  seine  nets. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  passage  of  legislation  and  regulations 
to  end  the  slaughter  of  dolphins  by  the  tuna 
industry;  and  to  urge  the  public  not  to  pur- 
chase tuna  i;»<oducts  derived  from  fishing 
practices  that  results  in  the  death  of  dol- 
phins. 

OOM  PAMION  ANDIALS 

Whereas  millions  of  stray,  homeless  and 
unwanted  dogs  and  cats  are  euthanised  each 
year  at  animal  shelters  and  pounds;  and 

Whereas  countless  dogs  and  cats  that  are 
abandoned,  along  with  those  «n<m«i«  that 
are  lost  or  bom  on  our  stieets,  die  trcm  star- 
vation, accidents,  the  elements  or  abuse;  and 

Whereas  wild  animals  are  often  kept  as 
pets  despite  the  fact  that  few  peoide  have  the 
knowledge  or  ability  to  provide  humane  care 
and  a  suitable  environment  to  house  these 
animals;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  dogs  are  mass  pro- 
duced at  "puppy  mills"  where  they  are  often 
kept  in  unsanitary  conditions  and  deprived 
of  necessary  care  and  then  sent  to  pet  storse 
where  they  also  may  receive  inadequate 
care;  and 

Whereas  public  trust  in  shelters  and 
pounds  and  the  well-being  of  »mm»i«  are 
threatened  when  the  care  and  treatment  of 
animals  in  shelters  and  pounds  are  sub- 
standard or  when  shelters  and  pounds  trans- 
fer animals  in  their  custody  to  research  and 
other  institutions  for  experimentation; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  shall  continue  to  develop 
and  Implement  programs  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic about  the  serious  dog  and  cat  overpopula^ 
tlon  problem  and  their  responsibility  to  have 
their  dogs  and  cats  spayed  or  nentwed. 
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Resolved  tliAt  we  shall  continue  to  develop 
and  imidement  peogntma  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic about  reoponslble  and  humane  care  and 
treatment  of  their  animals. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  continue  to  develop 
and  Implement  programs  to  dlscouratre  the 
public  tmn  keejilng  wild  animals  as  pets. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  cooperatively 
to  secure  passage  of  laws  to  encourage  and 
fkcllltate  the  spaying  and  neutering-  of  dogs 
and  cats,  to  establish  humane  standards  for 
the  care  and  disposition  of  animals  at  shel- 
ters, pounds  and  pet  stores  and  to  provide  for 
greater  Ones  for  violating  cruelty  to  animals 
and  animal  abandonment  laws. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  cooperatively 
to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  to  ban  pound 
selxure — the  practice  of  transferring  animals 
ttom  shelters  and  pounds  to  research  and 
other  institutions  for  experimentation. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  secure 
greater  enforcement  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  those  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  provide  for  the  humane  care  of 
dogs,  cats  and  other  animals  which  are  bred, 
raised  and  kept  for  sale  or  other  purposes. 

EXBIBmON/WORK  ANIMALS 

Whereas  millions  of  animals  are  used  in 
drcnses,  sooe.  carnivals,  rodeos,  races,  films, 
videos  and  In  other  animal  acts,  exhibits  and 
work,  and 

Whereas  these  animals  often  are  made  to 
perform  in  ways  that  are  both  dangerous  and 
unnatural  for  their  species,  and 

Whereas  the  behavioral  and  physical  needs 
of  these  animals  often  are  not  adequately 
provided  for,  and 

Whereas  the  training  practices  that  ani- 
Rials  are  subjected  to  are  often  abusive,  and 

Whereas  some  animals  are  captured  trom 
their  natural  habitats  for  the  sole  puri)ose  of 
putting  them  on  public  display:  and 

Whereas  the  confinement  of  animals  in 
sooe,  roadside  soos,  and  menageries  results 
in  indiscriminate  breeding  and  production  of 
large  numbers  of  captive  animals  which  are 
often  subject  to  cruel  and  abusive  treatment 
and  dlspoeal;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prohibit 
abusive  training  practices,  to  prohibit  prac- 
tices that  are  dangerous  to  the  animals,  to 
prohibit  the  capture  of  animals  in  the  wild 
to  be  used  for  exhibition  or  work  purposes. 
to  limit  the  breeding  of  captive,  wild  ani- 
mals and  to  prohibit  their  cruel  disposition 
and  to  require  that  the  behavioral  and  phys- 
ical needs  of  exhibition/work  animals  be  con- 
sidered. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  greater  enforcement  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  provide  protection  to  animals 
naed  for  exhibition/work  purposes. 

ANIMAL  PBOTKCnON  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
aiOMATORIBS 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  John  F.  Kullberg, 
Ed.  D..  President. 

The  Hnmane  Society  of  the  United  SUtes, 
John  A.  Hoyt.  DD..  President. 

TlM  MaaMChnsetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Antm^in,  ons  Thornton, 
D.V  Ji..  President. 
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CONSOLIDATED     MATERNAL 
CHILD    HEALTH    SERVICES 


NORTHERN 
DRUG 
FORCE 


If)N.  mOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

OFVIROINIA 
IN  TfE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  Bl  .ILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  publication  of 
the  Nalonal  Commission  to  Prevent  Infant 
Mortality  s  new  findings  2  weeks  ago  shows 
us  that  he  time  for  bokj  actkxi  is  here.  The 
good  neiws  is  that  the  intant  mortality  rate  in 
1990  ha^  dropped  to  9.1  per  1,000.  The  Bad 
news  is  that  nearly  40,000  batxes  bom  in  our 
country  p\\s  year  will  rv3t  survive  to  see  their 
first  birtttday.  Up  to  25  percent  of  these  deaths 
can  be  Prevented  with  adequate  prenatal  care 
arxJ  proMr  nutrition.  The  cost  of  caring  for  a 
single  low  birttiweight  infant  can  reach  hun- 
dreds 0^  thousands  of  dollars.  Adequate  pre- 
natal care  can  reduce  this  cost  by  a  factor 
of  10. 

The  pcoWem  is  that  Congress  has  chosen  to 
take  a  piecemeal  approach  to  the  incidence  of 
infant  rrcrtallty.  We  have  chosen  to  increase 
funding  lor  the  maternal  and  chikj  health  bhxk 
grant,  tke  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  infants,  and  ChiWren  [WIC], 
arxl  to  ekparxj  Medicaid  coverage  for  pregnant 
women  and  infants.  Instead,  we  need  to  break 
down  ttie  walls  of  these  many  bureaucracies 
so  that  funds  can  be  used  for  servnes  and  not 
administrations. 

The  solution  I  offer,  ttie  Consolklated  Mater- 
nal and  ChikJ  Health  Servk^es  Act,  is  a  cre- 
ative a^oach  to  harness  ttie  combined 
power  of  ttie  tNllkxis  spent  to  improve  ttie 
health  c»re  of  mothers  and  chikJren.  This  con- 
cept will  eliminate  barriers  to  comprehensive 
care  by  giving  a  woman  immediate  access  to 
all  servi^s  from  a  single  provkler.  My  legisla- 
tkMi  pro>ikJe8  ttiat 

Ttie  federal  Government  woukl  provkle 
more  ttiin  $7  bilNon  to  support  the  tikxk  grant 
by  cornqning  ttie  resources  of  10  existing  pro- 
grams. iKluding  WIC.  parts  of  Medicaid,  the 
maternal  and  chlkj  health  block  grant,  and  the 
Title  X  n'ogram. 

States  woukJ  determine  eligt>ility. 

No  State  woukl  receive  less  Federal  support 
than  K  received  and  spent  in  ttie  prior  fiscal 
year.  However,  each  State  woukl  be  required 
to  maintain  its  existing  funding  levels  to  qualify 
for  Federal  support. 

Indivkluals  wouM  receive  the  full  array  of 
medKal  and  nutritkxial  servKes  from  a  single 
provider,  PartKipating  provklers  must  agree  to 
deliver  all  sennces  in  an  integrated  setting. 

Administrative  savings  wouM  be  passed  on 
to  the  Slates. 

OuaJifbd  provklers  woukl  be  determined  by 
theStatis. 

A  staMory  prohtNtkm  on  the  use  of  funds 
for  aboiikxis  and  counseling  and  refenal  to 
obtain  ah  abortkm,  except  to  save  the  life  of 
the  momer,  wouU  be  enacted. 

I  urgeimy  colleagues'  support  of  this  woilhy 
legislatkfi.  The  time  has  come  to  act  to  save 
the  Nveaiof  Amertea's  babies. 


April  22,  1991 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
AND       ALCOHOL       TASK 
$ETS  STANDARDS 


HONi  LAWRENCE  CXXJGHUN 

OF  PENN8Y1.VANIA 

DJ  THE  dOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  tt^e  distinguished  efforts  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Nftrttiem  Montgomery  County  Drug 
and  Akx>hol  pask  Force. 

Since  1986,  the  goal  of  this  task  force  has 
been  to  determine  ttie  community's  perception 
of  \ocai  drug^  and  alcohol  problems  and  to  de- 
vek)p  a  plan  whk^h  would  foster  a  drug  free 
climate  for  ttie  Towamencin  Community.  Mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  include  health  care  pro- 
fesskxials,  Veatment  specialists,  sctiod  ad- 
ministrators, criminal  justk:e  professk>nals,  and 
tocai  businessmen. 

Currently  (tie  task  force  is  wortdng  on  the 
Safe  Homes  Campaign.  It  calls  upon  parents 
to  make  a  pledge  that  no  one  under  21  will  be 
alfowed  to  consume  akx>tiol  in  their  home;  ttiat 
no  parties  will  t^e  alk>wed  in  the  home  wittiout 
an  adult  present;  and  that  the  use  of  illegal 
drugs  is  ateolutely  prohibited.  Similar  Safe 
Homes  Campaigns  in  ottier  communities  tiave 
contritxjted  to  knver  rates  of  drunk  driving 
incKtences  irt  their  communities.  The  Norttiem 
Montgomery  Drug  and  Ak»hol  Task  Force 
promotes  clear  sets  of  rules  so  chikJren  woni 
be  confused  by  dout)le  standards. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
extend  a  special  recognitkxi  to  Nancy  Becker, 
preskJent  of  {ttie  ttorttiem  Montgomery  County 
Drug  and  AlCohol  Task  Force,  for  tier  sincere 
dedicatktn  to  comt>ating  drug  use  in  tier  com- 
munity. It  is  people  like  Nancy  Becker  and  ttie 
hundreds  of  j  volunteers  ttiat  make  the  Prest- 
denTs  Natkxj»l  Drug  Control  Initiatives  a  suc- 
cess. 


THE  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES  AND 
liLANUFACTURING 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mrs.  COlilNS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  recently 
marked  up  l«gislatkxi  to  lift  the  restrictk)ns  on 
ttie  Bell  operating  companies  and  alk>w  them 
to  manufaciure  telecommunk»tions  equip- 
ment. At  a  hearing  on  ttiis  legislatkjn,  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con>- 
munk^tkxis  and  vowed  my  concerns  about 
the  status  of  small  and  minority  owned  busi- 
ness in  today's  martcetplace  and  in  ttie  future 
if  the  manufacturing  restrictkxis  are  lifted. 

For  many  years  now,  I  have  wori<ed  to  see 
that  minority^  and  women-owned  small  busi- 
nesses are  given  an  opportunity  to  partwipate 
in  our  natk>r^  economy.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  TeledDmmuracatkxis  and  Finarxse  Sub- 
committee and  as  chair  of  the  Government 
Operatnns  Subcommittee  on  Government  Ac- 
tivities and  Transportatfon,  I  used  the  conv 
bined  jurisdiotfons  of  these  panels  to  work  dili- 
genlly  to  he^  ensure  equal  access  to  corv 
tracts  and  papital  for  small  disadvantaged 
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businesses  [SOB].  My  Hiterest  in  SDB  access 
to  business  opportunities  with  the  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  Is  an  outgrowth  of  my  in- 
volvement in  telecommunications  and  minority 
business  issues. 

My  concerns  regarding  the  lifting  of  ttie  re- 
strictions run  along  two  lines:  First,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  preserving  ttie  supplier  and  sub- 
contractor relationships  ttiat  have  developed 
between  the  Bell  operating  companies  and 
small  disadvantaged  busir>esses  should  the 
restriction  on  manufacturing  be  lifted;  and, 
second,  I  am  vitally  interested  in  forging  aMt- 
tional  relationships  such  as  increased  avail- 
atMlity  of  venture  capital  arxj  Increased  re- 
search and  development  funding  for  new  and 
existing  SDB's. 

The  dK/estiture  of  AT4T  in  the  early  1980's 
created  seven  regional  phorw  companies,  ttie 
regional  BeH  operating  companies,  which,  ac- 
cording to  ttie  dh/estiture  agreement,  are  pro- 
hbited  from  manufacturing  equipment  To  sup- 
ply the  regional  Bell  operating  companies  with 
equipment  and  services,  scores  of  minority 
suppliers  have  gone  into  business  and  pros- 
pered since  ttie  dn/estiture.  These  firms  are 
dedicated  to  providing  high-quality  products 
and  services  at  competitive  prices,  and  can 
compete  with  any  ottier  company  wtien  they 
are  allowed  to  do  so  on  equal  footing.  Before 
ttie  Senate  Commerce  Committee  moved  for- 
ward on  the  legislation,  I  urged  the  Senators 
to  review  the  record  of  performarK»  and  ttie 
risks  of  ttiese  businesses,  if  any,  should  the 
Bell  operating  companies  now  be  allowed  to 
manufacture. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Bell  operating 
companies  are  allowed  to  manufacture  equip- 
ment, ttiis  privilege  should  come  with  the  un- 
derstanding ttiat  they  will  Invest  in  small  busi- 
ness ventures  which  may  arise  to  meet  new 
business  opportunities.  The  Bell  operating 
companies  represent  over  half  of  the  tele- 
communications assets  in  the  country.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  manufacture,  it  should  t>e  com- 
mensurate with  provisions  calling  for  invest- 
ment in  research,  design,  and  development  of 
products  manufactured  t>y  SDB,  ttie  establish- 
ment of  verdure  capital  funds  and  ttie  creation 
of  joint  ventures  between  ttie  BeN  operating 
companies  and  minority  entrepreneurs. 

As  I  noted  eartier,  S.  173  was  favoratily  re- 
ported out  of  committee  and  will  likely  see 
floor  actkm  soon.  It  is  my  hope  at  that  time 
appropriate  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
both  protect  existing  small  minority-  and 
women-owned  businesses,  and  to  encourage 
partnership  and  contractual  agreements  be- 
tween these  businesses  and  the  BeH  operating 
companies. 


TRIBUTE  FOR  FRANK  VAN  TIL 


HON.  PEUR  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  "raB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  trtxila  to  Frank  Van  Til  whose  achieve- 
mems  have  and  contrtxjttons  have  immeas- 
urably benafftod  the  entire  northwest  Indnna 
regton. 
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On  April  24,  Mr.  Van  Til  win  receive  the 
1991  Citizen  of  the  Year  award  from  ttie  Lake 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at 
a  reception  in  his  honor.  This  award  is  pre- 
sented to  Individuals  wtio  exemplify  ttie  spirit 
of  voluntarism  and  selfless  dedkatkyi  to  their 
community  and  felfow  citizer«. 

Mr.  Van  Til,  president  of  Van  Tirs  si;per- 
market  and  a  partner  in  Strack,  and  Van  Til, 
Ultra  Foods  and  Cub  Foods,  has  devoted 
countless  time  and  energy  to  be  active  in  nu- 
merous organizatfons.  He  has  worked  ctosely 
with  the  American  Heart  Associatfon.  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  City  of  Ham- 
mond's Educatkxi  Foundatkxi,  and  the  Ham- 
mond Sunm^e  Alive  House.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hammond  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  board  chairman  of  the  Highland  Chris- 
tian School. 

it  is  through  each  of  these  organizations 
that  Mr.  Van  Til  demonstrated  Ns  tnje  dedica- 
tion to  people.  It  came  as  no  surprise  ttiat 
when  ttie  communities  of  Highland  arxl  Black 
Oak  were  devastated  by  flooding  in  November 
1990,  Mr.  Van  Til  took  the  lead  In  the  relief  ef- 
fort. As  ctiairman  of  the  Flood  Relief  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Van  Til  donated  many  hours  of  his 
own  time  organizing  relief  efforts,  obtaining 
donations  and  managing  volunteers.  In  addi- 
twn,  he  provkJed  money,  food,  and  emptoyees 
to  assist  flood  vctims. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  bring 
to  ttie  attentkxi  of  ttie  Congress  this  outstand- 
ing citizen  wtio  contrttxjtes  his  time  and  en- 
ergy unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


REMARKS  BY  DR.  BARRY 
BOSWORTH  ON  NATIONAL  SAVINGS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22, 1991 
Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  offer  ttie  foltowing  comments 
Ijy  Dr.  Barry  Bosworth  of  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tutkxi  on  natkxial  savings.  These  comments 
were  made  at  a  conference  on  growth  and  eq- 
uity presented  by  Citizens  for  Tax  Justne  last 
May.   Dr.   Bosworth  detxjnks  the  kjea  ttiat 
IRA's  produce  any  measuratile  increase  in  na- 
tkyial  savings.  I  hope  these  comments  help 
stied  some  ligtit  on  ttie  issue  of  how  Congress 
can,  and  more  importantly  cannoL  influerwe 
ttie  national  savings  rate. 

The  Debate  Over  Savtnos 
(By  Barry  BoBworth) 

Listening  to  the  discussion  this  morning', 
Vm  struck  by  how  much  these  Issues  tb&t 
we're  talking  about  characterise  the  general 
principle  of  economics,  which  is  Uiat  no  two 
economists  ever  agreed  on  anything,  nor  did 
any  one  economist  ever  convince  another 
economist  of  anything.  With  that  in  mind.  I 
will  offer  some  thoughts  about  the  issue  of 
national  savings  in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  cover  three  points.  One  is  to  look 
at  what  lias  happened  to  the  U.S.  savings 
rate.  Two  is  to  offer  some  hypotheses  about 
why  the  changes  have  occurred.  And  then 
third  is  to  torn  to  the  questions  of  what 
might  be  done  alwut  it.  what  the  policy  re- 
sponses might  be. 

The  easiest  place  to  liegin  is  f^m  the  na- 
tional income  accounts  measure  of  national 
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savings  in  the  United  States.  We  should  real- 
ize, first,  that  the  United  States  has  histori- 
cally always  been  a  country  with  an  ex- 
tremely low  savings  rate  by  international 
standards.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  are  always 
puzEled  by  that.  They  say  If  we  save  so  little, 
how  come  we're  so  rich?  And  the  United 
States  Is  very  rich  compared  to  other  coun- 
tries. But  in  fact  there's  a  fairly  simple  rea- 
son for  that  and  that  is  that  we  have  avoided 
having  a  war  on  our  own  shores  now  for  over 
100  years.  Other  countries  save  more  than  we 
do.  accumulate  wealth  faster  than  we  do.  and 
then  periodically  destroy  It  in  wars  and  start 
all  over  again. 

Although  we  have  had  a  very  low  rate  of 
national  savings  In  the  United  SUtes  by 
international  standards,  our  net  national 
savings  rate  was  generally  between  7  and  8 
percent  of  national  income  throughout  the 
post-World  War  H  period.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  tendency  for  it  to  increase  or  de- 
cline—up to  1980.  Rather  ironically.  Ronald 
Reagan  came  into  office  asserting  that  that 
rate  of  national  savings  and  investment  was 
too  low  and  that  one  of  the  critical  require- 
ments for  the  United  SUtes  was  to  find  a 
way  to  Increase  it.  And  at  the  President's  be- 
hest, programs  were  enacted  In  the  name  of 
achieving  this  goal. 

Peculiarly,  the  result  of  those  measures  la 
that  the  U.S.  national  savings  rate  which 
used  to  be  so  constant,  although  low,  sud- 
denly undertook  a  precipltious  decline.  Net 
savings  fell  fi-om  7-8  percent  of  national  In- 
come in  prior  decades  to  reach  a  low  point. 
in  1967.  of  less  than  2  percent  of  national  in- 
come. This  means  that  98  percent  of  every- 
thing we  produced  as  a  nation  was  going  into 
what  was  normally  called  consumption,  ei- 
ther public  or  private.  That  was  Indeed  a 
very  low  rate  of  savings.  With  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  of  1967.  there  has  been  some  draw- 
ing back  on  consumption  and  some  modest 
improvements  in  the  savings  rate.  At 
present,  the  United  States  saves  something 
close  to  3  percent  of  its  national  Income  on 
a  net  basis.  Using  a  corresponding  measure, 
national  savings  in  Europe  are  right  around 
10  percent  and  In  Japan,  savings  are  about  12 
percent. 

Thus,  we've  had  a  decline  in  the  national 
savings  rat*— which  now  looks  to  be  on  a 
sustained  basis — of  about  4  percent  of  na- 
tional income,  from  7  percent  down  to  3  per- 
cent. Of  that  decline,  about  half  of  it— 2  per- 
centage points— can  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased rate  of  "dissaving"— that  is,  borrow- 
ing— on  the  part  of  the  federal  government. 
And  the  other  half  can  be  attributed  to  the 
decline  In  the  private  savings  rate. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  increase  In 
federal  government  dissaving  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  budget  deficit.  Somewhat 
less  attention  has  been  directed  today,  how- 
ever, to  the  issue  of  why  is  it  that  the  pri- 
vate savings  rate  in  the  United  Sutee  also 
has  declined. 

I  think  there  are  at  least  three  expla- 
nations for  the  decline  in  the  U.S.  private 
savings  rate.  The  most  important  one  is  to 
realize  that  Americans,  more  than  any  other 
industrial  country  I  know  of,  save  and  do 
their  saving  in  the  form  of  pension  programs. 
In  fact,  private  pension  plans  are  of  over- 
whelming importance  to  tlie  savings  Iwtiav- 
ior  of  American  households.  Most  of  those 
plans  are  employer-provided  plans  where  a 
contribution  is  made  into  a  idan  and  the 
plan  offers  what's  called  a  "deflned-beneflt 
payment"  at  time  of  retirement— a  benefit 
that's  largely  independent  of  any  individual 
worker's  contribution,  but  Instead  is  tied  to 
the  ntunlwr  of  years  he  or  she  works  for  the 
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ffffffp^iT  ajDd  the  was*  that  he  or  she  earns 
at  the  tlnM  of  retirement. 

Barly  In  the  IflTO's.  the  federal  irovermnent 
diaoovered  that  an  awfbl  lot  of  private  pen- 
■lon  programs  weren't  being  funded;  firms 
were  not  setting  aside  reserves  to  pay  for 
their  pension  liabilities.  In  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  (ESUSA),  one 
of  the  requirements  was  that  private  jMnsion 
tands  had  to  increase  their  funding  rates  and 
hrlnc  them  up  closer  to  fully-funded  levels. 
That  meant  that  all  during  the  last  half  of 
the  ISTOi,  employer  iwnsion  contributions 
were  a  very  large  part  of  private  savings  in 
the  United  States.  These  contributions 
helped  hold  the  savings  rate  up  In  the  last 
half  of  the  1970b,  because  there  were  so  many 
companies  whose  plans  had  previously  been 
ondarftmded. 

Bat  in  the  1900s,  we  ran  into  a  different 
phenomenon.  Real  market  Interest  rates 
went  up  dramatically,  and  the  effect  was  to 
reduce  employer  pension  contributions.  Let 
me  explain: 

In  trying  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  a 
company  is  setting  aside  enough  funds  to 
cover  its  future  pension  liabilities,  actuaries 
have  to  project  forward  in  time  what  they 
expect  thoae  liabilities  to  be  and  what  the 
cost  will  be  of  trying  to  meet  them,  and  then 
discount  those  liabilities  back  to  the 
present.  And  the  "discount  rate"  that  they 
use  to  try  to  figure  out  if  enough  money  is 
being  set  aside  is  the  interest  rate  that  the 
pension  plan  has  been  earning  on  its  invest- 
ments. 

So  after  a  few  years  of  high  interest  rates, 
actuaries  used  thoee  interest  rates  to  project 
forward  liabilities  and  the  earnings  from  the 
fund,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  fund  is  fUlly  funded.  A  one  iwrcentage- 
polnt  increase  in  interest  rates  used  for  this 
process  will  reduce  the  present  value  of  fu- 
ture Uabllltles  by  about  15  percentage 
points.  So  with  the  magnitude  of  increases  in 
market  increase  rates  that  we've  had  in  the 
UMOs,  what  happened  to  all  these  pension 
ftmds  that  used  to  be  underfunded  is  that  all 
of  a  sudden  the  actuaries  came  back  In  with 
new  calculations  and  said:  "Things  have 
changed.  You're  now  overfunded." 

One  consequence  of  that  was  that  a  lot  of 
private  companies  tried  to  cash  out  their 
pension  fUnds.  We  have  read  a  lot  In  the 
newspaper*  about  how  companies  pay  the 
workers  what  they  owe  them  to  date  and 
take  the  surplus  back  into  the  company.  But 
far  more  common  was  the  phenomenon  that 
employers  simply  cut  back  on  or  even  to- 
tally stopped  making  contributions  to  their 
pension  funds.  Indeed,  under  the  U.S.  tax 
law.  a  company  can't  make  a  contribution  to 
a  pension  tani  If  that  pension  fund  is  more 
than  fully  funded.  So  companies  dramati- 
cally reduced  their  contribution  rate  into 
pension  (tands. 

In  the  U.S.  national  income  accounts  data, 
the  lower  rate  of  accumulation  of  savings  in 
the  private  iienslon  fUnds  accounts  for  more 
than  half  of  that  two  percentage  point  de- 
cline in  the  private  savings  rate  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

The  second  major  reason  why  the  private 
savlafs  rate  declined  In  the  1980b  1b  concep- 
tually related  to  the  pension  issue— that  is. 
It  rsfleots  the  higher  rate  of  return  on  sav- 
laga.  In  particular,  the  stock  market  boom. 
"niarB's  a  wall-known  historical  pattern  that 
when  people  experience  large  capital  gains  in 
the  stock  market  and  their  wealth  goes  up, 
they  tend  to  spend  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
porttOB  of  their  non-cimltal-galns  Income— 
than  they  did  earlier.  That's  not  surprising, 
at  ooozM.  Bat  capital  gains— which  are  spec- 
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ulative  I  profits  rather  than  income  trom 
labor  o^  capital— aren't  counted  in  the  Na- 
tional Income  Accounts  definition  of  na- 
tional iacome,  since  they  aren't  a  part  of  na- 
tional output.  While  capital  gains  aren't  real 
savings  trom  a  national  point  of  view,  people 
with  capital  gains  felt  richer  (as  they  person- 
ally wen)  and  they  spent  more.  This  capital 
gains  effect  pushed  consumption  up  relative 
to  people's  Incomes  smd  cut  the  savings  rate. 

Althotgh  savings  fell  in  the  United  States. 
the  ratd  of  savings  has  fallen  more  in  almoet 
every  ol(her  industrial  country.  Thus,  the  de- 
cline in  savings  rates  is  not  unique  to  the 
United  States.  It's  common  to  all  the  indus- 
trial countries.  And  the  major  reason  for 
this  phenomenon — the  third  item  on  my 
list— is  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
income  |  of  households  that  has  occurred 
throughput  the  industrial  world. 

If  yot're  trying  to  save  for  retirement, 
you're  ttTlng  to  accumulate  some  amount  of 
wealth  on  the  day  you  retire  that's  propor- 
tionate tto  your  lifetime  income.  You  might, 
for  Instknce,  want  to  save  enough  so  that 
when  you  retire,  your  wealth  will  produce 
annual  Income  equal  to  half  of  what  you  are 
earning  right  before  your  retirement  date. 
But  if  you  find  that  your  income  isn't  grow- 
ing very  rapidly,  then  you  don't  have  to  in- 
crease your  wealth  as  rapidly  as  if  your  in- 
come w^  growing  faster. 

So  lover  rates  of  income  growth  mean  that 
people  do  not  have  to  save  at  the  same  rate 
as  a  share  of  their  income  to  accumulate 
what  tbey  perceive  to  be  an  adequate  retire- 
ment income .  Since  in  fact  for  the  average 
American  worker,  there's  been  absolutely  no 
growth  In  income  in  the  1980s,  it's  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  savings  rate  has  been 
depress^. 

All  tlree  of  these  factors  have  been  impor- 
tant coitributors  to  why  the  i>rlvate  savings 
rates  declined  in  the  United  States  in  the 
iseos.  or  them,  I  think  that  the  pension  ef- 
fect ha4  probably  about  run  its  course,  and 
there's  no  reason  to  expect  any  further  de- 
clines in  pension  saving.  On  the  other  hand, 
we're  not  going  to  see  the  very  high  rate  of 
inflow  into  the  pension  funds  that  we  had  In 
the  late  1970b  when  they  were  underfunded. 
So  these  will  be  no  recovery  of  savings  in 
pension  funds  either.  Perhape  the  capital 
gains  boom  is  over  and  there  will  be  lees  of 
a  push  on  consumption  trom  Increases  in 
stock  market  values  as  we  look  ahead,  but 
I'm  a  lousy  forecaster  of  what  might  happen 
to  the  a(tock  market. 

On  ttie  third  factor,  I  think  there  is  very 
strong  Agreement  after  15  years  of  productiv- 
ity sloi^down  that  unless  something  unfore- 
seen h^pens.  there's  no  reason  for  produc- 
tivity ti^wth  to  Improve  significantly,  and 
we  therefore  can't  expect  significant  gains  in 
real  inoome  growth. 

Ther^ore,  there  probably  won't  be  a  major 
turn  around  in  the  private  savings  rate.  I  ex- 
pect it  CO  stabilise  in  the  range  of  about  3  to 
4  iwrcant  of  our  national  income.  That 
means  ]that  absent  change  in  the  govern- 
ment's borrowing  levels,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  save  too  little  to  finance  its 
own  carrent  levels  of  investment,  even 
though  those  are  below  historical  levels.  And 
that  msans  that  for  the  indefinite  future  the 
United  States  will  have  to  borrow  abroad  in 
order  to  try  to  finance  the  minimal  amount 
of  inveftment  that  is  being  made  here  at  the 
presenC  time. 

That.  I  think,  then  leads  to  the  final  point 
I  want  Co  make:  what  could  be  done  by  gov- 
ernment or  other  means  to  try  to  stimulate 
saving?  Right  away,  I  think  that  there 
stands    out    one     very     obvious,     simple. 
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stralghtforwkrd  measure  to  Increase  the  na- 
tional savings  rate  on  which  there's  almoet 
no  controvttiy.  except  with  a  very,  very 
small  minority  of  economists.  And  that  is,  if 
you  want  to  increase  the  national  savings 
rate,  cut  the  rate  of  government  dissaving. 
that  is,  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  It  really  is 
no  more  coiaplicated  than  that. 

While  cuttiliag  the  deficit  is  by  far  the  sim- 
plest and  most  reliable  way  to  Increase  na- 
tional savings,  the  tax  Increases  or  spending 
reductions  tliat  deficit  reduction  entails  are 
obviously  not  so  simple  politically.  That's 
why.  for  political  reasons.  It's  always  been 
popular  to  talk  about  measures  to  Increase 
private  saviags — iwrhape  also  because  if  you 
could  Increaw  the  private  savings  rate,  then 
the  govemi^ent  would  be  able  to  borrow 
even  more,  i 

But  the  Evidence— particularly  flrom  the 
1980b— Is  overwhelming  that  there's  not  very 
much  the  government  can  do  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  change  their  savings  behavior.  I  think 
most  Americans  save  much  like  the  deflned- 
beneflt  pendon  plans  I  talked  about  earlier. 
If  you  offer  me  a  higher  rate  of  return  on  my 
savings,  msaning  I'm  earning  even  more 
than  I  expected  to  earn  on  my  past  wealth. 
I'll  save  evan  less  for  the  future  than  I  did 
before.  Most  Americans  are  target  savers  in 
the  sense  that  they  axe  trying  to  accumulate 
a  given  amount  of  wealth  by  the  time  they 
retire.  If  I  can  earn  a  high  rate  of  return, 
then  I  have  Co  save  less  in  order  to  meet  that 
target. 

There  is  ^nly  one  study  I  know  of  in  the 
United  States  that's  able  to  find  a  positive 
effect  of  interest  rates  on  savings.  One  out- 
standing characteristic  of  it  is  no  one's  ever 
been  able  to  replicate  it  and  there  is  no 
matching  rasult  that  I  know  of. 

In  the  198fB,  we  had  a  very  dramatic  test  of 
the  whole  notion  of  whether  or  not  the  gov- 
ernment could  effect  private  savings  by  in- 
creasing ths  rate  of  return.  There  was  finan- 
cial deregulation,  which  made  market  rates 
of  Interest  available  to  a  much  wider  range 
of  savers  than  ever  could  get  it  before.  Mar- 
ginal tax  rates  were  cut  drastically,  particu- 
larly on  upper-income  groups,  and  new  tax 
incentives  were  provided  for  savers.  And  we 
went  trom  negative  real  rates  of  Interest 
throughout  the  last  half  of  the  1970b  to  enor- 
mously positive  real  rates  of  return,  the 
highest  real  rates  of  Interest  that  tha  United 
States  has  bad  in  i>eacetlme  in  a  long,  long 
time. 

According  to  their  proponents'  theory, 
thoee  incentives  should  have  operated  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  saving  in  the  1980b. 
The  surprise  is  that  the  private  savings  rate 
actually  fell  in  the  1980s  after  being  constant 
for  decades. 

Let's  look  In  detail  at  the  Individual  Re- 
tirement Account  issue.  In  1981.  Congress 
passed  a  laV  allowing  anyone  who  wanted  to 
put  a  depoqit  in  an  IRA  on  a  tax-free  basis. 
The  amount  of  money  going  into  ERAb  got  up 
as  high  as  $40  billion  annually  in  1965.  Now. 
that  turns  out  to  be  between  1  and  IV^  per- 
cent of  national  income.  When  we're  only 
saving  3  percent  of  our  national  income, 
you'd  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  ef- 
fect in  the  Aggregate  data  firom  that  huge  in- 
flow of  fUn4s  into  IRAs.  Yet,  when  you  look 
at  the  national  accounts,  you  can't  see  it. 

Instead,  most  Americans  who  used  IRAs 
apparently  did  what  I  did.  I  took  S2.000  out  of 
a  savings  account,  moved  it  into  an  IRA  and 
took  a  tax  deduction.  By  about  1985-86. 1  had 
begun  to  run  out  of  money  in  my  savings  ac- 
count to  USB  for  that  purpose,  but  I  work  up 


at  Dupont 


:nrcle  and  there's  a  lot  of  banks 


up  there.  And  I  remember  every  April  they 
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bad  big  signs  out:  "Come  in  and  borrow 
12,000;  put  it  in  your  IRA,  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion and  tben  in  addition  deduct  the  interest 
payments  on  the  loan  to  the  bank."  The  ag- 
gregate data  overwhelmingly  indicate  that 
people  simidy  substituted  IRA  savings  for 
other  forms  of  savings.  Thus,  taxes  are  very, 
very  imimrtant  in  determining  how  you  will 
allocate  your  savings,  but  not  necessarily  so 
Important  In  determining  the  total  amount 
of  your  savings. 

While  the  macroeoonomlc  data  seem  quite 
clear  that  IRAs  had  little  or  no  favorable  im- 
pact on  savings,  those  who  nonetheless 
would  like  to  restore  ntAs  often  point  to 
some  mlcroeconomic  research  on  the  behav- 
ior of  Individual  households  that  seems  on 
its  face  to  show  some  ix>8itive  effect.  That 
evidence  at  the  mlcroeconomic  level  tends  to 
suggest  that  IRAs  did  induce  people  to  save 
more  than  they  did  before.  Most  of  the  stud- 
ies come  up  with  about  60  to  70  cent«  in 
added  inrivate  savings  for  every  dollar  that 
IRAs  cost  the  federal  government.  Since  the 
federal  government  borrowed  the  money  to 
finance  the  IRA  tax  breaks,  even  these  stud- 
ies indicate  that  IRAs  ended  up  reducing  the 
national  savings  rate  as  a  result.  But  even 
this  modest  positive  influence  on  private 
savings  is  quite  doubtful  in  my  mind. 

These  mlcroeconomic  analyses  look  at 
households  and  try  to  see  If  people  who  have 
IRAs  save  more  than  t>eople  who  don't  have 
IRAs.  The  major  problem  with  these  micro- 
economic  studies  is  quite  basic:  there  are  out 
there  in  the  world  people  who  are  savers  and 
dissavers.  Indeed,  if  I  wanted  to  try  to  iden- 
tify savers  in  a  survey,  I  would  ask  people 
one  simple  question:  "Do  you  have  an  IRA?" 
That  is  probably  the  most  effective  way  to 
simply  identify  people  who  have  a  pre- 
disposition towards  savings. 

So,  looking  at  a  cross-section  of  house- 
holds, those  sort  of  studies  are  potentially 
greatly  biased  In  measuring  the  response. 
While  it  Is  extremely  likely  that  savers  will 
have  IRAs,  that  doesn't  mean  that  IRAs  cre- 
ate savers.  Thus,  there  is  a  confusion  be- 
tween correlation  and  causality.  In  che  next 
year  or  so  a  new  long-term  survey  of  people's 
savings  behavior  will  become  available  that 
may  be  able  to  resolve  this  thing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  most  obvious  thing 
about  IRAs  was  that  after  they  became  wide- 
ly available  in  the  early  1980s,  household  sav- 
ings rates  went  down.  But  when  IRAs  were 
sharply  restricted  in  1986.  what  happened  to 
the  household  savings  rate?  It  turned  around 
and  started  to  go  back  up. 

Now,  of  course,  lota  of  other  things  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  IRAs  have  a  negative  effect  on  total 
household  savings.  But  I  think  that  it  is  be- 
coming very  difficult  not  to  conclude  that 
IRA  savings  was  mainly  a  substitution— that 
iwople  moved  their  money  fW>m  a  taxable 
savings  account  to  a  tax-exempt  account. 
That's  not  increasing  the  total  amount  of 
savings. 

Finally,  if  our  objective  Is  to  increase  na- 
tional savings,  then  it's  important  that 
every  dollar's  worth  of  tax  credit  generate 
more  than  one  dollar  of  jnivate  savings,  not 
one  for  one.  I  don't  think  the  objective  is  to 
Increase  private  savings  in  the  United  States 
so  that  the  government  can  borrow  more. 
The  objective  is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
national  savings  in  the  United  States  avail- 
able to  finance  capital  formation. 

If  we're  going  to  look  again  at  measures 
that  might  increase  private  saving,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  look  at  pension  funds.  I 
think  that  too  many  pension  ftonds  are  too 
easily   classified   as   overftmded.    It   seems 
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overly  oi>timistlc  for  actuaries  to  assume 
that  just  because  interest  rates  have  been 
high  for  a  few  years  they  will  remain  high 
for  the  next  40  or  50  years.  Alternatively,  we 
could  make  some  tax  law  adjustments  to 
allow  company  contributions  to  pension 
funds  to  continue  even  though  a  pension 
ftind  is  technically  overfUnded.  But  that's 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  a  way  that  assures 
that  companies  can't  use  pension  funds  as  a 
way  to  hide  profits  from  year  to  year. 

More  important,  the  growth  in  pensions 
was  an  extremely  important  factor  In  sta- 
bilizing private  savings  in  the  United  States 
in  the  period  up  to  the  early  19e0s.  However, 
since  the  mid-1980s,  the  proportion  of  Amer- 
ican workers  covered  by  pension  funds  has 
steadily  declined. 

We  ought  to  be  trying  to  focus  more  atten- 
tion on  why  this  decline  In  pension  coverage 
is  occurring.  We  ought  to  ask  what  can  be 
done  to  encourage  employers  to  offer  more 
pension  programs.  I  think  the  advantage  to 
employer-provided  pension  funds  Is  that  they 
are  far  less  likely  to  lead  to  simple  substi- 
tution effects  in  savings  behavior.  Obviously, 
there  will  still  be  some  substitution  effect.  If 
people  have  a  private  pension,  they'll  prob- 
ably save  less  on  their  own.  But  the  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  dlsrlpUne  of  em- 
ployer-iffovlded  pension  programs  makes 
them  a  positive  contribution  to  private  sav- 
ings. And  pensions  can  likewise  contribute 
to  overall  national  savings  unless,  of  course, 
the  government  provides  incentives  that  cost 
more  than  any  additional  private  savings 
that  are  generated. 


RETURN  TO  STRONGER  5-MILE- 
PER-HOUR  BUMPER  STANDARD 


HON.  ASimm  C  BEniNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  I  have  proposed  dur- 
ing each  of  the  last  four  Congresses  to  restore 
automobile  bumper  protection  standards  to  the 
S-miles-per-hour  requirement  wtiich  was  in 
force  when  the  Reagan  administration  took  of- 
fice. 

Beginning  in  1976,  new  cars  were  equipped 
with  bumpers  capable  of  withstandkig  any 
damage  in  accidents  occurring  at  5-miles-per- 
hour  or  less.  That  was  6one  in  accordance 
with  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  of  1972  which  requires  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
[NHTSA]  to  set  a  bumper  standard  that 
"seetc(s)  to  obtain  the  maximum  feasi)le  re- 
duction of  cost  to  the  public  and  to  the 
consumer." 

However,  as  part  of  ttw  Reagan  adnninistra- 
tion's  effort  to  ease  the  so-caled  regulatory 
burden  on  the  autonfK)bile  industry.  NHTSA  re- 
duced the  standard  to  2.5-milm-per-hour  in 
1982,  claiming  that  weaker  bumpers  wouM  be 
lighter,  and  wouU  therefore  cost  less  to  install 
and  repiaoe,  and  wouM  provkte  belter  fuel 
economy.  This  supposedly  weatt  a  consumer 
wouU  save  money  over  the  life  of  a  car,  since 
the  k>wer  purchase  and  fuel  costs  should  out- 
weigh the  occasionally  higher  cost  of  any  aoct- 
denL  The  administration  piomiBed  at  the  time 
to  provide  bumper  data  to  consumers,  so  that 
car  buyers  couM  make  informed  choices  about 
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the  amount  they  wished  to  spend  for  extra 
bumper  protection. 

This  experiment  has  been  a  total  falure. 
None  of  the  anticipated  benefits  of  a  weaker 
bumper  standard  has  materialized.  Crash  tests 
conducted  by  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  [IIHS]  have  shown  year  after  year 
that  bumper  perlonnance  has  little  or  nottiing 
to  do  with  bumper  weight  or  car  price.  Lighter 
txjnpers  seem  to  perform  just  as  wel  as 
heavier  ones  in  accidents,  and  bumpers  on  in- 
expensive autos  perfomi  just  as  weH  or  better 
than  the  burrpers  on  expensive  autos.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  heaviest  arxl  most  expensive 
bumpers  serve  no  energy-absort)ing  pupose 
at  all.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  NHTSA  has  vir- 
tually Ignored  its  promise  to  m^w  adequate 
crash  safety  and  damage  informatkxi  available 
to  consumers. 

Wtttrt  has  happened  is  that  consumers  are 
spending  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dotars  in 
extra  repair  costs  and  higher  insurance  pre- 
miums because  of  the  extra  damage  incurred 
in  low-speed  accidents.  In  IIHS's  latest  series 
of  5-miies-per-hour  crash  tests,  all  but  2  of  the 
23  1991  midsize  four-door  models  tested  sus- 
tained more  than  $1,000  in  damage;  some 
sustained  more  than  $3,000  in  danruige.  That 
a  consumer  wouM  be  faced  with  this  armunt 
of  damage  after  an  accxlent  occurring  at  5- 
mile»-per-hour  is  both  offensive  and  totally  un- 
necessary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  consumers  over- 
wtielmingly  favor  a  stricter  bumper  standard— 
a  recent  research  council  survey  found  that  70 
percent  of  respondents  said  cars  should  have 
bumpers  that  provide  protection  in  crashes  up 
to  at  least  5-miles-per-hour.  Surely  no  one 
buying  a  new  car  wouU  prefer  the  extra  incon- 
venience and  cost  associated  with  damage 
sustained  in  k>w-speed  accidents  with  weaker 
bumpers  to  the  virtually  negligiile  addKkmal 
cost,  if  any,  of  stronger  bumpers. 

Both  Consumers  Union,  which  has  peti- 
tioned NHTSA  unsuccessfully  to  rescind  the 
change,  and  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety 
strongly  support  Federal  legisiatkxi  requiring  a 
return  to  the  5-mile-per-hour  bumper  starxlerd. 
The  insurance  industry  also  strongly  believes 
rolling  back  the  bumper  standard  was  «i  irre- 
sponst>le  rrxjve,  and  supports  a  stronger 
standard  as  a  way  of  controlling  auto  insur- 
ance costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  admintstratxxi  made  a  se- 
rious, costly  mistake  when  it  railed  back  the 
bumper  standard.  It  has  cost  consumers  many 
millions  of  dollars— with  no  offsetting  benefit  at 
al.  Sonrte  manufacturers  have  continued  to 
supply  ttie  stronger  bumpers  voiunlarily  but 
car  buyers,  wtw  cannot  took  at  a  bumper  sys- 
tem and  judge  how  it  wouU  perfomi,  have  no 
easy  way  of  knowing  wtwther  cars  have  the 
stronger  or  weaker  bumpers. 

Reestablishing  the  S-miieiser-hour  bumper 
standard  wouW  tw  one  of  ttw  wisest  and  easi- 
est measures  Congress  oouU  take  this  year  to 
help  aleviate  the  automobie  insurance  crisis 
that  car  owners  are  currentty  facing.  We  can 
save  consumers  mWorts  of  dolars  t>y  a  prov- 
en regulation  that  worked  wel  in  actual  prao- 
tKe  ortj/  a  few  years  ago.  We  cannot  alow 
rtietorK  about  the  burden  of  GovenrYnenI  regu- 
latton  and  the  advantages  of  free  market  eco- 
nomics to  blind  us  to  the  reality  of  the  unnec- 
essary costs  of  minor  automobie  acddarto.  It 
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is  long  past  time  to  restore  rationality  to  aulo- 
mobie  bunper  protection  standards. 

Mr.  Speeicer,  I  urge  my  ooleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  strfiple,  straightforward 


KERI  PEEVLER.  EIGHTH  GRADER 
FROM  RED  HOOK.  NY.  SHOWS 
BOTH  MATURITY  AND  SOCIAL 
AWARENESS 


HON.  GERALD  BJI.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Spealcer.  rfs  always  a 
pleasure  to  get  a  kind  of  sneak  preview  of 
some  of  our  leaders  of  tomoaow. 

I'd  i(e  to  tak  about  one  of  them. 

Her  name  is  Keri  Peevier  and  she  is  an 
eighth  grader  from  Red  Hook.  NY.  She's  going 
to  be  in  town  the  week  atong  with  50  other 
young  people  representing  every  State  of  the 
Unton  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Theyll  be 
here  to  partidpele  in  the  RespecTeen  NatkKial 
Forum,  wliich  I  consider  one  of  the  most  out- 
standbig  programs  this  country  offers. 

The  Forum  is  part  of  a  nationwide  initiative 
sporwored  by  the  lajtheran  Brothertiood  called 
RMpecTeea  As  its  name  implies,  it  helps  par- 
ertfs  and  teens  respect  t)oth  tttemselves  and 
each  other. 

In  this  program,  as  many  as  8,000  young 
people  wrote  letters  to  tlieir  representatives  in 
Congress  stating  their  views  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  A  copy  of  each  letter  went  to  a  panel 
of  educators  wtw  chose  a  finalist  from  each 
congressional  dMricL  From  ttx>se  435  final- 
ists. 51  students  were  chosen  to  participate  in 
the  forum. 

Keri  wrote  to  me  last  Decemt>er  urging  me 
to  support  legislation  supporting  preservation 
of  the  ozone  layer.  It  will  be  my  pleasure  to 
enter  her  letter  in  today's  RECORD.  When  you 
see  it,  I'm  sure  youl  agree  that  Keri  is  a  credtt 
to  her  famity  and  her  school 

Red  Hook.  NT,  December  17,  I9S0. 

Dear  Representative  Solomon:  I  bope 
you  will  consider  working  with  other  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  and  restrictions 
•Cainst  the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbona. 
Cblorofluorocarbona  (CPCs)  are  found  In  pro- 
pellanta  In  aerosol  sprays  and  flow  through 
the  colls  of  refrigerators  and  air  condl- 
tlonera. 

CPCs  and  "balons,"  which  are  used  In  Are 
eztingulataers,  are  man-made  chemicals  that 
are  believed  to  be  a  main  cause  of  the  deple- 
tion of  the  osone  layer,  especially  the  large 
depletion  over  the  Antarctic.  Hlgh-altltude 
■empiing  showed  relatively  high  concentra- 
tions of  clilorine  monoxide  and  dioxide, 
which  are  CPC  decay  products,  in  the  atmos- 
I^ere  where  osone  was  depleted  over  the 
Antarctic. 

I  have  read  about  a  company  called  ICI 
that  is  trying  to  develop  fluorocarbons  that 
are  osone  safe.  L  realise  the  use  of  rettlg- 
eimtora.  air  conditioners,  and  fire  extlnguish- 
ars  can't  Iw  stopped.  Iwt  if  safe  fluorocarbons 
are  developed  It  could  make  the  reversing  of 
the  proosss  of  the  osone  depletion  possible.  I 
Iwlleve  that  the  production  of  aerosol  sprays 
ahoald  Im  stopped  because  these  sjirays  are 
not  necessary.  Other  containers  can  be  used. 

Please  discuss  some  of  the  points  I  have 
made  with  the  other  Members  of  Congress.  It 
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Is  lmi)crtant  that  the  osone  layer,  the  invisi- 
ble shlad  that  protects  us  all,  is  preserved, 
sincerely, 

Keri  PEEVLER. 


IN 


]|ECOGNITION  OF  GOODWILL 
WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MUimiA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  -SIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
j    Monday,  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  fiiURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries w|l  celebrate  Natkxial  Goodwill  Week, 
May  5-i  1 ,  this  year.  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment t«  recognize  tt>e  important  work  that 
Goodwi  is  doing  all  over  our  Natton. 

Ttie  mission  of  Goodwill  is  to  help  handi- 
capped arxj  disadvantaged  individuals  to  be- 
come telf-sufficienL  The  vocatior^l  servk:es 
whnh  Qoo(MII  provkle  helps  these  individuals 
to  leam  skills  which  make  them  more  emptoy- 
at)le.  Goodwill  also  provkles  placenrwnt  assist- 
ance and  is  ttte  workf  s  largest  private-sector 
emptoyer  of  indMduals  with  dteabilities. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  facts  at)out 
Goodwi  is  ttie  corps  of  volunteers  whKh  real- 
ly mak«b  the  organizatton  work.  Once  a  year, 
Goodwf  Industries  of  the  Conemaugh  Valley 
takes  tiaie  out  to  recognize  ttie  volunteers  that 
do  so  much  to  continue  the  important  work 
that  Goodwill  does.  I'd  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  recognize  ttie  work  these  volunteers  do. 
arxJ  thank  them  for  their  selfless  efforts  on  be- 
half of  #ie  doadvantaged. 

Gooowill  Industries'  ttieme  is  "our  txisiness 
works,  so  people  can."  The  people  of  Goodwill 
Industries  devote  their  efforts  to  helping  dis- 
abled and  disadvantaged  irxlividuals.  Good- 
will's work  with  these  individuals  benefits  us 
all.  arxli  I  hope  ttiat  we  will  all  take  a  nxHnent 
during  the  Goodwill  week  to  seek  out  a  Good- 
will vok^Tteer  to  thank  ttiem  for  their  work. 


TIMfi  FOR  CHANGE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

I  OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I     Monday,  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  1  lELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Outtook 
pages  >f  Sunday's  Washington  Post  canied 
an  exo  illent  op-ed  concerning  race  relatkxis. 
auttxxe  i  by  David  Broder. 

Mr.  voder  calls  attentton  to  a  recent  feature 
story  that  appeared  in  ttte  British  periodnal  the 
EcorKxaist.  This  artcle  decried  the  continuing 
lack  of  progress  in  improving  on  ttie  dire  cir- 
cumstances faced  by  many  inner-city  citizens, 
particulMy  black  males,  victimized  t^  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  denies  opportunities  for 
emptoyment,  and  ignored  by  a  society  that  irv 
creasinQly  disregards  its  obligation  to  address 
its  histiyic  legacy  of  institutionalized  racism. 

Indead.  the  recent  sabotage  of  a  com- 
promis#  on  civil  rights  legislatkxi  underscores 
rekjctaitoe  on  ttie  part  of  many  to  address  rac- 
ism in  America.  I  am  constantly  astonished  by 
the  attitude  of  many  of  our  leadere.  com- 
tortabla  in  ttie  security  of  ttieir  economic  he- 
gemony, who  are  ready  to  tum  a  blind  eye  to- 
ward suffering  so  readily  apparent,  eager  to 
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deny  ttie  effects  of  slavery,  Jim  Crow,  and  le- 
gally enforced  segregation. 

Some  23  yeare  have  passed  since  the  re- 
lease of  ttie  Kemer  Commission  report  on  civil 
disorders,  wihich  stated  that  "None  of  us  can 
escape  ttie  consequences  of  ttie  continuing 
eoonomk:  and  social  decay  of  the  central  city 
*  *  *  The  convergence  of  these  condWons  in 
ttie  racial  ghetto  and  ttie  resulting  discontent 
and  dterupti^n  threaten  democratk:  values  furv 
damental  to  our  progress  as  a  free  sodety." 
What  a  shaitie  it  is  ttiat  these  observatfons  are 
still  as  rele>«nt  in  1991  as  ttiey  were  in  1968. 

I  remind  rtiy  colleagues  of  the  words  spoken 
t>y  PreskJeni  Lyndon  Johnson  to  ttie  Natton  in 
1967:  I 

The  only  igenulne,  long-range  solution  for 
what  has  happened  lies  in  an  attack— mount- 
ed at  every  level— upon  the  conditions  that 
breed  despair  and  violence.  All  of  us  know 
what  those  conditions  are:  Ignorance,  dis- 
crlmlnatlon.  slums,  poverty,  disease,  not 
enough  }ob«.  We  should  attack  these  condi- 
tions— not  because  we  are  frightened  by  con- 
flict, but  because  we  are  flred  by  conscience. 
We  should  attack  them  because  there  is  sim- 
ply no  other  way  to  achieve  a  decent  and  or- 
derly socletsr  in  America. 

To  ttxiseiwtio  view  ttiese  issues  solely  as 
t)lack  or  minority  concerns,  rattier  ttian  as  cru- 
cial matters  deserving  the  attentton  of  every 
citizen  of  the  Repubik;,  I  commend  ttie  follow- 
ing artKle  by  Mr.  Broder  to  your  attentton. 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  Apr.  21. 1901] 
J  (By  David  8.  Broder) 
eLunt  Talk  About  Race 

In  the  political  precincts  of  this  capital, 
the  debate  Sbout  civil  rights  is  conducted  In 
nice,  polite  terms.  Lawyers  argue  about  the 
meaning  of  words  In  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions restricting  suits  on  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices.  Politicians  debate  the 
precise  point  at  which  legislation  goes  be- 
yond afflr^uttive  action  and  verges  into 
quotas. 

Hardly  anyone  wants  to  deal  with  the  un- 
derlying reality  of  race— and  the  way  it 
splits  this  ztation.  Only  occasionally  does  the 
blunt  langiiage  of  the  real  world  Intrude  on 
the  rarifled  and  often  phony  world  of  Wash- 
ington.       I 

It  happened  this  week  in  a  brleflng  at  the 
Brookings  Of  Washington  think  tanks,  on  its 
newly  published  volume  called  'The  Urban 
Underclass.V 

In  the  coSrse  of  the  brleflng  several  people 
referred  to  one  of  the  papers  in  the  490-page 
volume  and  hinted  that  it  might  be  more 
straightforward  than  the  rest. 

The  authors,  Joleen  Klrschenman  and 
Kathryn  M,  Neckerman  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  wrote,  "We  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  degree  to  which  Chicago  employers  felt 
comfortable  talking  with  us— in  a  situation 
where  the  temptation  would  be  to  conceal 
rather  that  reveal — in  a  negative  manner 
about  blacks."  Scholars  almost  never  admit 
to  being  "overwhelmed"  by  anything,  so  I 
called  Kirachenman  and  asked  what  they 
meant.  Duong  1968-89,  they  conducted  face- 
to-face  Interviews  with  185  Chicago-area  em- 
ployers about  the  way  in  which  they  picked 
people  for  Jpbe. 

"I  was  Shocked  at  the  open  way  they 
talked  about  race,"  she  said.  "I  would  have 
thought  at  the  end  of  the  iseoe  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  at  least  had  changed  the 
level  of  discourse.  But  we  have  a  long  way  to 
gro."  ' 

1  know  tils  to  l>e  true  firom  voter  inter- 
views—incl  iding  many  last  year  in  Chicago. 
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But  reporters  tend  to  aelf-censor  the  blmaed 
comments  that  show  how  strong'  are  the  ra- 
cial stereotypes— and  how  high  are  the  re- 
sulting barriers— in  this  soclAy^  The  two 
scholars  reported  what  they  heard  from  a 
suburban  drug  store  manager,  among  others: 

"It's  unfortunate,  but  in  my  business  I 
think  overall  [black  men]  tend  to  be  known 
to  be  dishonest,"  the  store  manager  said.  "I 
think  that's  too  bad.  but  that's  the  image 
they  have,  .  .  .  They're  known  to  be 
laxy.  .  .  .  Whether  they  are  or  not,  I  don't 
know,  but  it's  an  image  that  is  perceived." 

He  was  asked.  "How  do  you  think  that 
image  was  developed?" 

"Oo  look  in  the  Jails,"  he  said— and 
laughed. 

Kirschenman  and  Neckerman  say  that  the 
racial  sterotypes  become  more  virulent  when 
the  applicants'  language,  style  of  dress, 
schooling  and  place  of  residence  place  them 
in  the  lower  class.  Together,  these  factors 
form  a  classification  system  In  the  minds  of 
these  employers  that  puts  Inner-city  blacks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  when  it  comes  to 
hiring  decisions.  As  they  put  it,  "Our  inter- 
views in  Chicago-area  businesses  show  that 
employers  view  inner-city  workers,  espe- 
cially black  men,  as  unstable,  uncooperative, 
dishonest  and  uneducated." 

It's  hardly  a  surprise,  then,  that  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  far,  far  higher  among  Inner- 
city  black  males  than  any  other  population 
group.  Kirschenman  told  me  that  she  would 
exonerate  most  of  the  employers  she  inter- 
viewed of  "racism."  "They  just  happen  to  be 
on  the  (tant  line  of  a  problem  the  society  has 
failed  to  address,"  she  said. 

Today,  the  prevailing  view  in  the  courts 
and  in  American  society  is  that  employers 
should  not  be  asked  to  bend  their  hiring  poli- 
cies in  order  to  i>rovlde  work  for  such  men. 
But  if  that  is  the  nation's  decision,  then 
what  is  our  response  to  the  millions  in  the 
underclass,  who  live  lives  of  complete  desola- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  our  cities? 

The  British  weekly  the  Economist  raised 
exactly  that  question,  more  forcibly  than 
any  U.S.  publication  has  done  this  year,  in 
an  April  cover  story  on  "America's  Wasted 
Blacks." 

Speaking  of  blunt  language,  I  cannot  Im- 
int>ve  on  the  Economist's  summary; 

"Whites  need  to  recognize  that  blacks  can- 
not hoiw  to  prosper  In  any  numbers  while 
they  are  confined  to  ghettos  of  crime,  pov- 
erty and  lousy  schools,  and  that  It  is  soci- 
ety's duty  to  do  something  about  it. 

"That  means  the  same  law  enforcement  in 
inner  cities  that  the  rest  of  the  country  ex- 
pects and  receives.  ...  It  means  gun  control, 
which  urban  blacks  want,  but  many  whites 
illoglcally  hate.  It  means  treatment,  not  just 
punishment,  for  drug  dealers.  It  means  ex- 
pensive policies  from  government  and  com- 
panies to  lure  better  teachers  and  school 
managers  into  the  cities,  to  build  transport 
links  to  the  suburbs  where  the  jobs  are,  to 
train  young  people  for  jobs." 

The  Ek:onomlst  quotes  Lyndon  Johnson's 
196S  words:  "If  we  stand  passively  by  while 
the  center  of  each  city  becomes  a  hive  of 
deprivation,  crime  and  hopelessness  ...  if 
we  become  two  people,  the  suburban  affluent 
and  the  urban  poor,  each  filled  with  mistrust 
and  fear  for  the  other  .  .  .  then  we  shall  ef- 
fectively cripple  each  generation  to  co%e." 

"A  generation  has  passed."  the  Elconomlst 
rightly  says,  "and  the  crippling  goes  on." 
Where  is  the  national  leader  who  will  say  it 
must  stop? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  TOWN  MEETINQ  DOTIATIVE, 
A  PROJECT  OF  THE  MAINE 
PEACE  ECONOMY  PROJECT 


HON.  mOMAS  R  ANDREWS 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAITVES 

Monday.  April  22, 1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  endorse  an  exciting  and 
important  grassroots  campaign  launched  t>y 
some  of  my  friends  and  constituents  in  Maine, 
the  Town  Meeting  Initiative." 

This  initiative  recognizee— and  promotes  an 
idea  that  I  share— that  no  longer  can  national 
security  simply  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  nudear  waitieads  in  our  arsenal  or 
in  the  number  of  troops  in  unifonn.  The  future 
security  of  this  country  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  American  economy  arxj  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  American  people. 

The  Town  Meeting  Initiative''  is  introducing 
in  town  councils  and  meeting  halls  across  the 
State  of  Mairw  and  the  country  a  resolutton 
which  endorses  this  basic  tmlh.  The  Maine 
State  Legislature  is  scheduled  to  take  up  and 
I  hope  to  pass  this  resolution  next  week. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Federal  support  for 
\ocai  and  State  governments  has  been  deci- 
mated, forcing  deep  cuts  in  vital  services  and 
sharp  increases  in  taxes  on  woitdng  families. 
At  Vhe  same  time,  defense  sperxing  increased 
unrestrained.  Our  priorities  must  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  resolutkxi,  which 
speaks  for  itself,  in  ttie  Record  and  hope  it  is 
given  serious  consideratton  by  all  my  col- 
leagues and  in  town  councils  and  State  legis- 
latures across  ttw  United  States. 

Reinvbst  in  Hometown  America 
resolution 

As  Malners  concerned  about  the  well-being 
of  our  conmiunities,  our  state,  our  nation 
and  our  world,  we  call  on  our  leaders  in 
Washington  to  work  and  vote  for  new  na- 
tional budget  priorities.  Specifically,  we 
urge  Ck>ngress  and  the  President  to: 

1.  Recognize  that  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try Is  dependent  on  the  well-being  of  our 
economy,  environment  and  people  and  to  use 
the  opportunity  of  dramatic  Improvements 
in  relations  between  the  East  and  West  to  re- 
duce military  spending  proportionate  to  re- 
duced military  threat; 

2.  Redirect  federal  tax  dollars  saved  toward 
such  domestic  programs  as  education,  envl- 
roimiental  protection,  Infrastructure,  hous- 
ing, health  care,  social  services,  transiwr- 
tatlon,  and  employment  and  job  training,  as 
well  as  deficit  reduction. 

3.  Assist  those  industries,  workers  and 
communities  most  affected  by  military  cut- 
backs to  make  the  transition  trom  military 
to  civilian  activities. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INTER- 
MODAL  CONTAINER  TAX  TREAT- 
MENT CLARIFICATION  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22. 1991 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Mr.  Matsui,  the 
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Intemwdal  Contakw  Tax  Treatment  Ci«ifk»- 
tion  Act  of  1990.  legislatton  to  prevent  a  sub- 
stantial retroadive  change  in  the  abilty  o(  U.S. 
companies  to  daim  the  investment  tax  credH 
and  acceteraled  depredation  on  the  intor- 
modai  cargo  containers  which  they  lease  to 
shipping  companies  and  businnses.  The  leg- 
islatton is  specHicaly  intended  to  ovenute 
Revenue  Ruling  90-0  with  reaped  to  oonlairv 
ers  placed  in  service  by  U.S.  container  lesaors 
prior  to  January  1,  1990.  It  is  virtualy  the 
same  as  legislation  which  I  and  Mr.  Matsu  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress  as  H.R.  5017. 
the  Intermodal  Container  Tax  Treatment  Cltfi- 
ficatton  Ad  of  1990.  H.R.  5017  vras  referred 
by  Chainnan  Rostenkoswski  to  the  Seled 
Revenue  Measures  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Congress- 
man Charles  B.  Rangel,  chairman  of  ttte 
subconwnittee,  received  extensive  publk:  com- 
ment on  the  legislation  supporting  its  enact- 
ment H.R.  5017  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  last  faN,  but  unfor- 
tunately ttw  adjournment  of  the  Congress  pre- 
vented final  actkxi  on  the  legislation. 

From  its  original  enactment  in  1962  until  its 
general  repeal  in  1986.  the  investment  tax 
credit  generally  was  not  aUowed  for  property 
used  predominantly  outskle  of  the  United 
States.  However,  exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
provided  for  certain  categories  of  assets  used 
to  transport  people  or  property  to  and  from 
this  country.  These  excepbons  sanction  the 
predominant  foreign  use  of  transportatiorwe- 
lated  property  as  part  of  the  credTs  general 
purpose  to  improve  our  competitive  poeitton  in 
the  worid  economy.  One  of  these  exceptions 
applies  to  containers  used  in  the  transpor- 
tatkxi  of  property  to  and  from  the  United 
States. 

Before  January  of  this  year,  there  were  no 
Treasury  regulattons  or  niings  interpreting  the 
exception  for  containers,  even  though  that  pro- 
vision had  been  in  the  law  for  more  ttian  25 
years.  Consequently,  container  owners  relied 
on  a  common  sense  reading  of  the  statute 
and  the  apparent  congressional  intent  for  ttie 
container  provision  when  determining  how  the 
credrt  applied  to  their  containers.  This  interpre- 
tation also  detemiined  wtiich  containers  quali- 
fied for  accelerated  depreciation.  For  more 
than  20  years,  the  audtt  practice  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  was  to  confirm  the  gerv 
eral  availability  of  credHs  and  dedudnns 
claimed  t>y  two  groups  of  container  owners, 
U.S.  shipping  companies  and  U.S.  container 
leasing  companies.  For  lessors,  the  container 
credit  was  by  far  the  largest  item  on  each  tax 
return  and  could  not  have  been  simply  over- 
tooked  t>y  ttie  audK  agents.  Over  the  years, 
the  IRS  also  issued  lt)eral  interpretations  of 
other  transportalwn-related  exceptions  which 
further  confirmed  the  lessors'  general  ap- 
proach to  ttie  container  exception. 

Then,  in  1984,  IRS  agenta  radnaMy  diered 
their  audrt  practices  with  rasped  to  container 
lessors  and  began  dnaNowing  the  credtt  for 
containers  because  the  lessors  couU  not 
prove  that  each  container  touched  ttie  United 
States  each  year.  In  January  1990,  this  ap- 
proach was  formally  pubished  in  Revenue 
Ruling  90-9,  wtiich  requires  all  container  owrv 
ers  to  demonstrate  on  a  container-by-con- 
tainer t>asis  that  a  sutistantial  portion  of  a  par- 
ticular container's  activity  during  the  taxable 
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year  is  in  the  drect  transportation  of  property 
to  or  from  the  United  States.  Sut>stantial  is  not 
defined  or  descnbed  in  ttw  ruling,  so  tax- 
payers have  no  basis  on  which  to  argue  that 
they  have  met  the  njling's  requirement  The 
nJng  defines  dkect  transportation  as  involvir|g 
only  those  trips  that  begin  and  end  in  the  Unit- 
ed Slates;  trips  betvveen  foreign  ports  are  not 
taken  into  account,  even  if  the  property  inside 
the  container  may  eventually  come  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Neittwr  of  these  adjectives— sub- 
stantial and  direct— is  used  in  the  statute,  arvl 
neither  has  any  support  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory. Yet,  ttie  ruling  is  to  be  applied  retro- 
actively. 

Whatever  ttw  merits  of  the  approach  adopt- 
ed by  ttie  revenue  ruling,  it  represents  a  dra- 
matic change  from  established  practices.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fuTKtementally  unfair  for  the  IRS  to 
retroactively  interpret — arxJ  modify — the  statu- 
tory container  exception  in  this  manner.  First, 
whUe  ¥ve  could  dettate  the  intellectual  niceties 
of  whether  the  new  position  of  the  IRS  rep- 
resents a  change  in  Its  position  or,  instead, 
the  establishment  of  a  position  where  none 
previously  existed,  such  a  debate  could  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  in  the  20-year  period  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  tt>e  credit,  container  les- 
sors never  had  any  indication  ttiat  their 
records  were  inadequate  to  support  their 
claiming  ttie  credK  and  deductions  despite  nu- 
merous audits.  The  IRS  had  opportunities  to 
issue  regulations  or  rulings  on  the  container 
exception,  but  did  not  provide  these  or  any 
other  form  of  guidance.  Indeed,  an  IRS  project 
to  provide  guidarx»  on  the  container  excep- 
tion ttiat  began  in  1981  was  dosed  a  year 
later,  after  meetings  with  ttie  container  leasing 
industry,  witfiout  any  apparent  change  in  exist- 
ing practices. 

Second,  the  IRS  interpretation  is  irvxinsist- 
ent  with  judicial  precedents  wtiich  have  lit>- 
erally  interpreted  the  investment  tax  credK  pro- 
visions in  general.  I  t)elteve  this  interpretive 
approach  of  ttie  courts,  wtiich  is  also  reflected 
in  IRS  interpretations  of  ottier  transportatiorv 
related  exceptions  which  accompany  the  con- 
tainer provision,  is  consistent  with  congres- 
sional intent. 

Third,  as  Treasury  and  ttie  IRS  apparently 
have  recognized  in  this  case,  such  a  major 
change  in  interpretive  policy  is  a  tax  policy  de- 
cision ttiat  requires  careful  review  by  the  IRS 
and  Treasury,  followed  by  publication  in  a  na- 
tional policy  statement  which  permits  appro- 
priate put)lic  comment,  such  as  through  pro- 
posed regulations.  Only  through  such  a  na- 
tional pronouncement  can  all  affected  tax- 
payers be  fairly  put  on  notice  ttiat  such  a 
change  has  occurred.  Any  such  major  change 
of  policy  should  be  prospective  only  and 
stKxM  include  complete  relief  under  section 
7806(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Fourth,  any  ctiange  in  interpretive  policy  by 
the  IRS  with  respect  to  the  container  excep- 
tion should  balance  the  IRS's  strict,  and  pos- 
sibly incorrect,  readng  of  ttie  statute  against 
the  need  for  a  practical  and  reasonable  reso- 
lution of  ttie  controversy.  It  is  clear  ttiat  Con- 
gress, in  cresting  ttie  container  exception,  dkj 
not  contemplate  that  ttie  IRS  would  interpret 
the  provision  in  a  manner  wtiich  makes  it 
practically  impossibte  to  utilize  the  benefits  of 
the  provision.  The  revenue  mUng  would  re- 
quire lessors  to  document  retroactively  ttie 
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daily  movements  of  individual  containers.  Pro- 
viding such  documents  prospectively  will  be 
difficult  enough,  given  ttiat  container  lessors 
now  typically  manage  fleets  in  excess  of 
200,000  containers  ttiat  are  used  in  carrying 
goods  for  lessees  wtio  are  not  under  the  corv 
trol  of  the  lessors.  But  retroactively  providing 
such  documents  probatily  will  be  impossilsle. 
Lessors  keep  detailed  records  atx>ut  ttieir  con- 
tainers, but  they  cannot  maintain  records  re- 
garding!  container  movements  wtien  ttiey  are 
not  in  control  of  ttie  containers.  Lessee  docu- 
ments, to  the  extent  ttiey  have  not  already 
been  deposed  of,  focus  on  shipments  of 
cargo,  not  on  ttie  specifk:  containers,  and  ttie 
cost  of  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  travel  of 
a  partx:tjlar  container  probatily  woukj  exceed 
ttie  valiis  of  the  credK.  Ttie  willingness  of  les- 
sees tolprovkje  such  records  to  lessors,  as- 
suming pe  records  exist,  is  a  factor  whKh  les- 
sors cahnot  reasonably  be  expected  to  influ- 
ence rek^oactiveiy. 

The  revenue  ruling  would  apply  to  open  tax- 
able ye6rs,  which  generally  include  all  of  ttie 
1980's  for  ttie  leasing  companies.  That  is  a 
k>ng  pe^kxl,  but  ttie  lessors'  exposure  is  even 
greater  because  ttie  mling  also  applies  to  corv 
tainers  placed  in  sen/ne  in  ck^ed  taxable 
years  ti(it  whk:h  generated  credit  carryovers  to 
open  years.  This  extends  ttie  ruling's  effect 
back  aiafar  as  1974. 

If  cortainer  lessors  had  had  ttie  benefit  of  a 
ruling  or  regulations  25  years  ago,  they  coukj 
have  taken  the  appropriate  steps  to  qualify  for 
the  credit  or  to  ctiallenge  the  IRS  interpreta- 
tk>n  in  a  timely  manner.  In  any  event,  they 
coukl  hBve  set  leasing  rates  arid  informatkjn 
requireifients  based  on  the  costs  of  complying 
with  ttio  interpretatkxi.  But  ttie  retroactive  im- 
posittoni  of  a  restrictive  interpretation  at  this 
date  is  unreasonatile  and  unjustified. 

As  an  alternative  to  ttie  substantive  and  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  of  the  revenue  ruling, 
a  safe  hartx>r  has  been  provided  in  Revenue 
Procedure  90-1 0,  put)lished  at  the  same  time 
as  the  revenue  ruling.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
the  poition  of  the  revenue  procedure  whk:h 
confirm^  ttiat  ttie  revenue  ruling's  record- 
keepind  requirements  are  unfair,  noting  ttiat  a 
safe  hirbor  is  necessary  because  separate 
tracing  pf  containers  is  too  costly  and  difficult 
given  ttie  numt)ers  of  containers  and  the  fact 
ttiat  leasees  have  physk:al  control  over  ttie 
containers. 

Howover,  ttie  safe  hartxir  effectively  allows 
little  m<ire  than  half  of  ttie  credits  at  issue  for 
prior  yebrs.  This  is  not  an  adequate  solution  to 
ttie  retroactive  prot)lem  posed  by  the  revenue 
mling.  Moreover,  ttie  practical  effect  of  ttie 
IRS'  (Xbposed  safe  hailxir  is  not  only  to  re- 
quire ajpredominant  use  test  but  to  impose  an 
exclusive  use  test  for  purposes  of  determining 
wtiethel  the  credit  is  altowed  in  full.  By  way  of 
example.  I  twiieve  ttiat  ttie  containers  used  by 
the  affected  taxpayers  coukj  achieve  a  10O- 
percent  qualification  for  the  investment  tax 
credit  under  the  ttieory  of  the  proposed  safe 
harbor  only  if  every  trip  made  by  containers 
woridwUe  was  eittier  to  or  from  ttie  United 
States.  Likewise,  a  majority  of  ttie  credit  woukJ 
be  alk>wable  only  if  a  majority  of  all  container 
trips  are  to  or  from  ttie  United  States.  I  believe 
ttiat  ttiis  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  lan- 
guage erxt  ttie  intent  of  the  statute. 
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Taxpayers!  have  argued  with  ttie  IRS  for 
several  yearn  atxxjt  this  issue  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  an  administrative  result  whk^  woukt 
fairly  resotvO  the  controversy.  While  that  proc- 
ess was  under  way,  ttiere  was  hope  ttiat  it 
woukJ  be  successful.  Unfortunately,  the  result 
was  unsatislactory.  A  legislative  resolutton  is 
now  essential  to  prevent  ttie  unfair  retroactive 
impact  of  ttte  IRS  revenue  ruling.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislatton's 
prompt  enactmenL 

A  summary  explanatton  of  the  tiill  follows: 

SuiiMARt  Explanation  of  the  Leased 

CARdo  Container  Legislation 

PRESENT  LAW 

Prior  to  ifa  repeal  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  th^  re«rular  investment  tax  credit 
erenerally  t^as  not  available  for  property 
which  was  {used  predominantly  outside  the 
United  Staties.  An  exception  to  the  predomi- 
nant foreigf  use  rule  was  provided  in  former 
Code  sectlot  48(a)(2)(B){v)  for  "any  container 
of  a  United  States  person  wliich  is  used  in 
the  transportation  of  property  to  and  from 
the  United  Btates."  (Similar  transportation- 
related  exceptions  also  were  provided  for  air- 
craft, railrpad  rolling  stock,  vessels  and 
motor  vehicles.)  Projjerty  of  the  tjrjw  de- 
scribed in  tihe  container  exception  was,  and 
continues  tinder  present  law  to  l>e,  eligible 
for  accelerated  depreciation.  To  l>etter  re- 
flect the  continued  application  of  the  con- 
tainer exception  under  the  depreciation 
rules,  the  container  exception  (and  the  other 
transportation-related  exceptions  to  the  pre- 
dominant ttor6\gti  use  rule)  were  moved  to 
Code  sectlot)  168(k)(4)  by  deadwood  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 

For  mor»  than  25  years  following:  the  en- 
actment of  the  investment  tax  credit  in  1962, 
there  were  j  no  resrulations  or  rullngrs  Inter- 
preting the  container  exception.  Taxpayers 
and  audit  ^ents  developed  Interpretations 
which  governed  the  application  of  the  con- 
tainer provision  with  minimal  controversy. 
In  January  1990,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice published  the  first  formal  Interpretation 
of  the  cont^ner  exception  in  Revenue  Ruling 
90-9,  which  allows  the  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  deductions  only  if  a  taxpayer 
can  document  on  a  contalner-by-contalner 
basis  that  a  substantial  portion  of  a  particu- 
lar container's  activity  during  the  taxable 
year  is  In  tihe  direct  transportation  of  prop- 
erty to  or  from  the  United  States.  The  ruling 
states  that'  "direct  transportation"  consists 
of  the  transportation  of  property  by  the  con- 
tainer witti  the  United  States  as  the  origin 
or  terminus  of  the  trip  for  the  container  and 
the  property.  The  revenue  ruling  applies 
retroactively.  As  an  alternative  to  both  the 
revenue  ruing's  interpretation  of  the  statu- 
tory exception  and  its  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements! the  Service  also  published  a 
"safe  harbir"  in  Revenue  Procedure  90-10, 
wliich  allows  a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  treat 
specifled  percentages  of  its  containers  placed 
In  service  sach  year  after  1973  as  qualifying 
under  the  container  provison. 

I  reasons  for  change 

The  reveiiue  ruling  imiwses  a  higlily  re- 
strictive Interpretation  of  the  container  pro- 
vision whicp  is  Inconsistent  with  the  legisla- 
tive hlstorj  of  the  provision  and  incorrectly 
interprets  (he  statute.  In  addition,  it  rep- 
resents a  siibstantlal  ctiange  trom  more  than 
ao  years  of  Service  audit  practice.  Taxpayers 
reasonably  j  relied  on  the  simple  statutory 
language  &pi  on  the  Service's  lil>eral  inter- 
pretations of  other  transportation-related 
provisions,  jcoupled  with  prior  audit  practice, 
as  confirmation  of  the  general  availability  of 
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the  crodlt  and  aocelentod  depreciation  de- 
ductions. Moreover,  taxiwyera  never  had  any 
indication  that  their  records  were  inad- 
eQuate  to  support  the  credit.  Therefore,  ret- 
roactive application  of  the  revenue  ruling 
would  be  snbstuntlally  unfair  given  the  prob- 
able impossibility  of  developing  the  required 
records  trova  prior  years.  After  application  of 
the  recapture  rules,  the  revenue  procedure's 
alternative  "safe  harbor"  allows  just  over  50 
percent  of  claimed  credits  for  prior  years. 
This  does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
an  industry-wide  settlement  of  this  con- 
troversy. 

To  i»«vent  a  significant  retroactive  change 
in  policy  and  the  subsequent  eziwnse  of  pro- 
tracted litigation,  a  statutory  standard  is 
necessary  for  application  of  the  container 
provision  in  prior  years. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ISE  BILL 

Overview 

The  bill  provides  a  statutory  standard  for 
determining  the  eligibility  of  leased  inter- 
modal  cargo  containers  for  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  de- 
ductions. This  standard  will  apply  retro- 
actively to  leased  containers  placed  in  serv- 
ice before  January  1,  1961,  thereby  overruling 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  interpreta- 
tion in  Revenue  Ruling  90-6. 

The  bill  describes  a  particular  category  of 
leased  containers  which  qualifies  for  the 
credit  and  deductions  under  the  container 
exception.  (Containers  that  are  treated 
under  the  bill  as  being  described  in  the  con- 
tainer exception  also  must  satisfy  any  other 
applicable  requirements  for  eligibility  under 
the  credit  and  depreciation  rules.)  The  bill 
explicitly  provides  that  it  Is  not  Intended  to 
create  any  inference  regarding  how  the  con- 
tainer exception  applies  to  other  categories 
of  containers  that  are  not  described  in  the 
bill,  such  as  containers  owned  by  their  users 
or  containers  placed  in  service  after  1900. 
The  container  exception  will  continue  to 
apply  to  those  other  categories  of  containers 
without  regard  to  the  bill. 

Under  the  bill,  an  intermodal  cargo  con- 
tainer owned  by  a  United  States  company 
and  placed  in  service  before  January  1,  1991, 
generally  qualifies  for  the  credit  and  deduc- 
tions if  it  is  subject  to  a  "qualifying  lease" 
or  is  being  repaired,  maintained,  moved  or 
held  for  lease  by  the  lessor  or  any  lessee.  The 
container  must  be  engaged  in  one  or  more  of 
these  activities  throughout  the  taxable  year. 
(In  the  year  a  container  is  placed  in  service, 
these  requirements  are  to  be  met  only  for 
the  period  following  the  placement  in  service 
date.)  An  intermodal  cargo  container,  as  de- 
scribed in  Revenue  Procedure  90-10,  is  "a  re- 
usable box  of  standardised  dimensions  and 
performance  characteristics"  constructed  to 
certain  standards  and  used  to  transport 
goods. 

STATUTORY  STANDARD 

In  general,  a  "qualifying  lease"  is  any 
lease  (including  any  sublease)  to  a  "con- 
tainer user"  that  has  "one  or  more  trade 
routes  that  contact  the  United  States."  For 
this  purpose,  a  "container  user"  is  a  com- 
pany in  the  business  of  shipping  or  trans- 
porting other  companies'  cargo  by  contain- 
ers (such  as  a  steamship  company)  or  a  com- 
pany that  uses  a  container  to  ship  or  trans- 
port Its  own  cargo  (such  as  a  manufacturer 
which  packs  goods  for  export  or  import  in 
containers  which  it  has  leased  and  then  ships 
those  containers).  Therefore,  the  lease  or 
sublease  to  the  actual  user  is  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Intermediate  leases  to  agents 
or  Isaslnff  "pools"  (which  then  sublease  the 
containers  to  the  users)  are  not  considered. 
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Similarly,  "safe  harbor  lease"  agreements 
under  former  Ciode  section  ie8(fX8)  and  fi- 
nsmclng  arrangements  with  lenders  are  not 
taken  into  account. 

A  container  user  is  considered  to  have 
"one  or  more  trade  routes  that  contact  the 
United  States"  if  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year  that  company  either  uses  a  vessel 
that  receives  or  delivers  a  container  in  the 
United  States  or  uses  a  container  to  ship 
cargo  to  or  firom  the  United  States.  A  com- 
pany will  be  treated  as  having  trade  routes 
that  contact  the  United  States  even  though 
the  compcmy  does  not  own  a  vessel  but  rath- 
er operates  or  charters  a  vessel  or  ships  its 
cargo  on  another  comi>any'8  vessel.  Proof  of 
trade  routes  may  be  established  by  published 
schedules,  U.S.  dock  records,  records  of  ves- 
sel owners,  and  other  public  documents  or 
private  records. 

A  qualifying  lease  also  Includes  any 
"short-term  lease  to  a  container  user.  This 
includes  a  lease  (or  sublease)  for  a  stated  pe- 
riod of  time  that  does  not  exceed  SO  iwrcent 
of  the  depreciation  "class  life"  of  the  con- 
tainer. It  also  includes  any  master  lease 
agreement  or  other  lease  agreement  (such  as 
dally  or  "per  diem"  leases)  that  does  not  re- 
quire the  lessee  or  sublessee  to  use,  hold  or 
pay  rent  for  a  particular  container  for  a 
specified  period  of  time.  (These  containers 
can  be  returned  to  the  lessor  at  any  time  and 
then  leased  to  another  lessee.)  Options  to 
renew  are  not  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  stated  term  of  a  lease.  This  defi- 
nition of  a  short-term  lease  or  sublease  de- 
nies the  benefit  of  the  bill  to  any  container 
used  under  a  long-term  lease  unless  the  con- 
tainer user  has  a  U.S.  trade  route. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

In  general,  the  bill  will  apply  the  statutory 
standard  to  containers  that  were  placed  in 
service  before  January  1,  1991.  Such  contain- 
ers must  have  been  placed  in  service  either 
in  a  taxable  year  for  which  the  audit  adjust- 
ment or  refund  period  has  not  closed  or  in  a 
closed  taxable  year  from  which  an  invest- 
ment credit  was  carried  forward  to  an  open 
year.  This  Is  intended  to  assure  that  the 
statutory  standard  will  govern  all  audit  con- 
troversies concerning  pre-1991  containers,  in 
lieu  of  the  revenue  ruling.  While  the  legisla- 
tion is  retroactive  in  effect,  the  proposal  ap- 
plies only  for  purpoees  of  depreciation  deduc- 
tions and  investment  credits  used  in  open 
years.  Thus,  for  example,  where  the  statute 
of  limitations  otherwise  precludes  a  refund 
claim,  the  legislation  cannot  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  making  such  claim.  Similarly,  the 
bill  may  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  refund 
claim  with  resiiect  to  matters  that  are  the 
subject  of  closing  agreements  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  Code  section  7121. 

The  bill  specifically  permits  taxpayers  to 
revoke  within  180  days  after  the  date  the  bill 
is  enacted  any  election  made  pursuant  to 
Revenue  Procedure  90-10.  Under  the  revenue 
procedure,  elections  relating  to  certain  con- 
tainers placed  in  service  in  prior  years  gen- 
erally had  to  be  made  by  September  15,  1990. 
if  the  taxpayer  wanted  to  avoid  the  lengthy 
and  costly  audit  controversy  and  possible 
litigation  over  the  restrictive  interpretation 
of  the  container  exception  set  forth  in  the 
revenue  ruling.  The  bill  recognizes  that, 
while  administrative  convenience  requires 
timely  elections,  an  artificial  deadline 
should  not  deprive  taxpayers  of  the  benefits 
of  corrective  legislation  which  could  not  be 
enacted  prior  to  such  deadline. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  comimterlzed  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purjwse 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  In  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Rkcord 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  23,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

APRIL  34 
9:00  a.m. 
Ai>proprtatlons 
Defense  Subcommittee  ' 

To  hold  hearings  on  i>ropo8ed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

SD-IM 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  firaud  and  abuse  in  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,   to  markup  S.  5.   to 

grant  family  and   temporary   medical 

leave  to  permanent  employees  under 

certain  circumstances. 

SD-UO 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-IM 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-18S 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1998  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  reserve  and  national  guard 
programs. 

SD-GSO 
Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,    Technology,    and    Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  NASA  space  science 
programs,    focusing    on    "Mission    to 
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PUmet  Earth,"  an  envlroiunental  mon- 
itoring program  designed  to  formulate 
data  on  Earth's  environmental  systems 
through  the  use  of  spacecraft. 

SII-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  341,  to  estab- 
lish a  national  energy  policy  to  reduce 
U.S.  dependence  on  imported  oil,  and 
to  consider  other  pending  calendar 
businesa. 

SD-366 
Roles  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  250,  to 
establish    national    voter   registration 
procedures  for  Federal  elections. 

SRr^l 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ehiergy. 

SD-116 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  role  of  capital 
markets  in  raising  funds  for  State  and 
local     governments     under     financial 
stress. 

SD-538 
Finance 
TD  hold  hearings  on  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative  and  its  connec- 
tion to  the  President's  request  for  an 
extension  of  fast-track  negotiating  au- 
thority to  enable  the  U.S.  to  ptirsue 
trade  agreements  with  Latin  American 
countries  under  the  initiative. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  program  as  It  re- 
lates   to    the    Anti-Ballistic    Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Henry  M.  Herlong,  Jr.,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District 
of  South  Carolina,  William  Harold 
Albritton,  m,  to  be  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Alabama.  Marilyn  L.  Huff,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  California,  and  William 
Fremmlng  Nielsen  and  Frederick  L. 
Van  Sickle,  each  to  be  a  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Washington. 

SD-2a6 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  national  school  system. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness.  Sustalnablllty  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  open  and  closed  bearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Army 
and  Air  Force  ammunition  programs. 

SR^222 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Honaiog  and  Urban  AOalrs  Subcommittee 
To  rasome  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  fo- 
cusing on  capital  needs  of  transit  sys- 
tems and  methods  for  Improving  the 
management  and  financing  of  major 
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capital  isrojects,  and  the  operational 
n(  eds  of  transit  systems  and  the  labor 
provisions. 

SD-538 

Comiierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  lold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ji  .ck  Warren  Lentfer,  of  Alaska,  and 
J(  hn  E.  Rejmolds  m,  of  Florida,  each 
t(  be  a  Member  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission. 

SRr-253 
Foreign  Relations 
Euro]  ean  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  tiold  hearings  to  examine  the  trans- 
fcfmation  of  E^t  European  economies. 

SI>419 


2:30  p.n 
omi 
To 


lie 


Seleai 
To 


Conu  lerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

lold  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the 
I^itional  Ocean  Policy  Study  to  exam- 
Arctic  Oceans  research. 

SRr-253 
on  Indian  Affairs 

lold  oversight  hearings  on  new  school 
ci  nstruction,  repair,  and  improvement 
o:  .  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  school  fa- 
culties. 

SRr485 

APRIL  25 
9:00  a.n  . 

Appn  priatlons 
Defei  Be  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed   hearings    on    proposed 
bi  idget  estimates  for  flscal  year  1992  for 
certain  defense  programs. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Armeb  Services 

Defei  se  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
c(  immlttee 
To  sold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
ai  ithorizlng  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
ai  Id  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
U  cuslng  on  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies report. 

SRr-232-A 
9:30  a.n  . 
Apprtpriatlons 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
p  irtments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Ssrvices,  Elducation,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

Gove  Tunental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effec- 

ti  7eness  of  the  management  of  asset- 

f(  rfelture  programs  at  the  Justice  and 

1  reasury  Departments. 

SD-342 
Laba  '  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  hearlngrs  on  proimsed  legislation 
n  cognizing  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
M  ntlonal  Cancer  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.  n. 
Appropriations 

Legldatlve  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti  mates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Ar- 
c  kltect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Oovem- 
n  ent  Printing  Office. 

SD-124 
Appr  >priatlons 

Transportation  Subconmilttee 
To  ihold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
t  onal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
ii  tration,  and  the  Research  and  Special 
I  rograms  Administration,  Department 
Of  Transportation. 

SIX-138 


April  22,  1991 


Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
flce  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
and  tlte  Financial  Crimes  E^orcement 
Network,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
I  8I>-116 

Banking,  |Iouslng,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resutne  hearings  on  S.  713,  to  reform 
the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system, 
to  Improve  the  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  Federally  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions, to  reform  the  flnancial  serv- 
ices Industry  as  to  the  activities  in 
which  that  Industry  may  engage,  to 
consolidate  the  regulatory  structure 
for  depository  institutions,  and  to  re- 
capitalize the  Bank  Insurance  Fund. 

SD-538 
latlons 
and  Paclflc  Affairs  Subconmiit- 


Foreign 

East  Asii 

tee 

To  hoi 

pects 

with 


Judiciary 

Businei 

caleni 


hearings  to  examine  the  proe- 
for  normalization  of  relations 
letnam. 

SD-419 


meeting,   to  consider  pending 
'lousiness. 

SD-2a6 
Human  Resources 
,    Arts,    and    Humanities    Sub- 
ttee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion atuthorizlng  funds  for  programs  of 


the! 


ther  Eklucation  Act. 


SD-628 


12:30  p.m 
Commen 
To  hoi 
plicai 


Science,  and  Transportation 
hearings  to  examine  policy  Im- 
ons  of  greenhouse  warming. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timat  >s  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  For- 
est    I  lervlce.     Department    of    Agri- 
cultui  e. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatfes  for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

I  SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Enter- 
prise for  the  Americas  Initiative. 

!  SD-419 

Labor  an(t  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
ent  of  Eklucation. 

SD-430 
2:1 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  bearings  on  S.  713,  to  reform 
the  Elederal  deposit  Insurance  system, 
to  Improve  the  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  Federally  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions, to  reform  the  flnancial  serv- 
ices Industry  as  to  the  activities  in 
which  that  Industry  may  engage,  to 
consolidate  the  regulatory  structure 
for  depository  Institutions,  and  to  re- 
capit^lze  the  Bank  Insurance  Ftmd. 

SD-538 


DepaBtme 
2:15  p.m.     I 


^ril  22,  1991 


3:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorlziner  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  review  the  five  year  fu- 
ture defense  plan. 

SR^222 
4:30  p.m. 
Forelgrn  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Henry  E.  Catto,  of  Texas,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

SD-419 

APRIL  as 

9:45  a.m. 

Environment  and  I*ubllc  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    and 
evaluate  global   warming  on   climate 
change  and  other  environmental  con- 
sequences of  energy  strategies. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related   Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budg-jt  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  713,  to  reform 
the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system, 
to  improve  the  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  Federally  Insured  depository  in- 
stitutions, to  reform  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry  as  to  the  activities  in 
which  that  industry  may  engage,  to 
consolidate  the  regulatory  structure 
for  depository  institutions,  and  to  re- 
capitalize the  Bank  Insurance  Fund. 

SD-538 
Finance 

Health  for  Families  and  the  Uninsured 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problems  of 
homeless  mentally  ill  people,  and  S.  62, 
to  require  all  States  through  their 
Medicaid  in-ogram  to  develop  and  im- 
plement mobile  out-reach  teams  that 
would  bring  homeless  mentally  ill  peo- 
ple to  assessment  and  referral  centers. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  progrims  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  focusing  on  home 
and  community  based  long-term  care. 

SD^30 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
cusing on  habeas  corpus  reform. 

SD-2a6 
2:30  p.m. 
Approprtatioiu 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proinsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
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assistance,  focusing  on  AID  manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affklrs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Lawrence  B.  Lindsey,  of  Virginia,  to  be 

a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 

the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-S38 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  484,  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
water  ftom  the  Central  Valley  Project, 
California. 

SD-3G6 

MAY  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  veterans  education  and 
reemployment  rights. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  insur- 
ance company  insolvency. 

SRr-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  395,  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Past  Flux 
Test  Facility  (FFTF)  In  the  State  of 
Washington  as  a  research  and  develop- 
ment center  to  be  known  as  the  Re- 
search Reactor  User  Complex. 

SD-366 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570,  to  implement 
a  national  energy  strategy,  focusing  on 
subtitle  B  of  Title  V,  provisions  relat- 
ing to  nuclear  waste  management. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1962  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

S-iaS.  Capitol 
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2:30  p.m.  I 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1901  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-13S 

MAT  15 

10:00  a.m.  j 

ApiHvpriations  | 

Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1992   for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

8D-116 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
cusing on  the  views  of  ofnclals  in  the 
law  enforcement  field. 

SD-sas 

1:30  p.m.  . 

Appropriations  ' 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1902  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

8D-13B 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  pipeline 
safety. 

8Rr-aS3 

MAY  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  H.R.  153.  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Ju- 
dicial Review  Act  relating  to  veterans 
benefits,  and  sections  111  through  113  of 
S.  127.  relating  to  radiation  compensa- 
tion. 

SRr-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Min- 
erals   Management    Service.    Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proixtsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transimr- 
tation. 

SD-138 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,   to  receive  a  report 

trom  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on 

current  projects,  and  to  consider  other 

pending  administrative  business. 

SIU301 
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MAT  17 
9:30  ajn. 
ApproprUtlona 

VA,  HDD.  and  Independent  Atrencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearinga  on  propoeed  bud^t  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  AfCairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Overslgbt    of    Qovemment    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  bearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 
10Kna.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  EJnergy. 

S-128.  Capitol 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  i»x>posed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1901  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on  international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
8:45  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1901  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 
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MAY  22 
2:00  p.]  ' 
Armetl  Services 

Strat^lc  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
authorlzing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
IS^  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
focusing  on  Department  of  En- 
eifery    environmental    restoration    and 
3te  management  programs. 

SRr-222 

MAY  23 

lations 

ortation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ites  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Oen- 
Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

JUNE4 

lations 

I  Operations  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
lates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
distance. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
9:30  a.i 

ApprotoriaUons 
Interlbr  Subcommittee 
To  kold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tliiates  for  flscal  year  1992  for  actlvi- 
tiis  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
aqd  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128.  Capitol 


9:00  a.m 
Veter  ins 


Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
lefislation. 

SRrmS 


JUNE6 


AprU  22,  1991 

JXmElS 
9:30  a.m. 
Conmierc«,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Ttansportatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
gramst 

SRr-2S3 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  24 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mitted on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  to  examine 
the  environmental  and  economic  impli- 
cationta  of  a  fl-ee  trade  agreement  with 
Mexicp. 

J  SD-430 

Labor  andl  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works!  to  examine  the  environmental 
and  economic  implications  of  a  tree 
trade  Agreement  with  Mexico. 

SD-430 

MAY? 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriaiions 

Transport  ition  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timaU  s  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istratipn  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
Department     of    Transpor- 


Genen  il, 
tation 


SD-138 
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